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Accident  Compensation,  871 
Acidiosis  in  Children,  395 
Actor,  Advice  from,  40 
Actor’s  Thanksgiving  Day,  1567 
Agricultural — 

Economics  Department,  794 
Experiment  Stations,  1524 
Mission,  1508 

Population,  New  York,  519 
Situation  and  President,  1260 
Society,  New  York  State,  19,  137 
Students  as  Hired  Help,  877 
Values  and  Wages,  445 
Agriculture — 

Governor  Smith  on,  53,  557 
Prof.  Carrier  on,  679,  710 
Two  Stages  of,  841 
Agriculturists,  Competition  from,  744 
Twelve  Great,  119 
Air,  Dry,  Watering,  578 
Alfalfa — 

Belt,  New  York,  607 
Conditions  for,  188,  190 
Experience,  367 
For  Horses,  489 
For  Poultry,  1520,  1556 
For  Swine,  449 
In  New  Hampshire,  1364 
Increase  in,  18 
Leaving  Uncut,  1145 
Saludina,  1494 
Transplanted,  371 
Value  of,  1426 
Alien,  Adoption  by,  1255 
Aliens — 

and  Immigration,  204 
and  Taxes,  204 
Dissatisfied,  400 

All-weather  and  Rain  Controller,  890 
Alsike,  Seeding  Alone,  689 
American — 

Business  Builders,  762 
Discount  Society,  422 
Drug  Stores,  13,  86 
Horticultural  Co.,  374 
Institute  of  Humor,  842 
Music  Pub.  Co,,  270,  1510 
Show  Card  System,  1082 
Amusement  Taxes,  800 
Angola  Auto  Club,  66 
Anneke,  Jans  Bogardus,  422  ,  674 
Anthony  Wayne  Institute,  914,  1082 
Anti-Daylight  Saving  Association, 
928,  929 

Ants,  Destroying,  548,  797 
Aphids  and  Ants,  896 
Apple — 

Abnormal,  13 
Baldwin  Spot,  77 
Baldwin,  Story  of,  873 
Barringer,  1361 
Bud  Variations,  1563 
Canker,  747 

Cax,  Across  Country  in,  1227 
Coreless,  52-208 
Cortland,  1361-1372-1392 
Crop,  Estimating,  1095 
Culture,  New  England,  716 
Exhibit,  New  York,  444,  518,  594, 
633,  977,  1125,  1292,  1316,  1343, 
1437 

Five  Thousand-dollar,  73 
Grafting,  316 
Maggot,  Controlling,  205 
Market,  Good,  1426 
Market,  Texas,  19 
McIntosh,  242  ,  481,  776  ,  920 
Newtown,  12 

Northern  Spy,  Story  of,  398 
Orchard  in  Sod,  1224 
Orchard,  Profitable,  73 
Packing,  619 
Packing  Floor,  879 
Picking  Prices,  1125,  1153 
Pomace  on  Land,  77 
Pound  Sweeting,  443,  548 
Price  Outlook,  1180 
Pumpkin,  Sweet,  443,  548 
Red  Duchess,  1169 
Red  Roman.  317 
Reports,  Official,  1401 
Richard  Graft,  1361 
Sales,  Self-service,  19 
Scab  Remedies,  14,  74,  336,  1147, 
1364 

Sizing  Machine.  277 
Skeletonizer,  1114 
Storage,  510 
Trade  in  Hotels,  121 
Tree,  Giant,  826 
Tree,  One  Year,  739 
Tree,  Pruning,  187 
Tree,  Seedlings,  1039 
Trees,  Large,,  Transplanting,  387 
Trees,  Sawdust  Under,  1283 
Trees,  Non-bearing,  1170 
Trees,  Pedigreed,  797,  1287 
Varieties.  Talk  on,  13,  1361,  1367 
Walter  Pease,  286 
Wealthy,  Story  of,  332,  512,  545 
Apples — 

Advertising,  400,  1364 
Cost  of  Growing,  767,  1538 
Distinguishing  by  Leaves,  327 
Eastern  and  Western  New  York, 
471 

Feeding  to  Hens,  1529 
Flavor  of,  152 
Food  Value  of.  1372,  1443 
For  Royalty,  1525 
From  Seed,  1541 
Grading  and  Boxing,  1039 
In  Natural  Storage,  1523 
Michigan,  Cost  of  Growing,  1538 
Mulch  Culture  for,  918 
New,  Need  of,  315 
Newtown,  First  Shipment  to  Eng¬ 
land,  1342 
Nova  Scotia,  1202 
Old  Trick  with,  1231 
Overplanting,  518 
Preventing  Growth  of,  545 


Price  of,  87 
Second  Crop,  317 
Spraying,  586 
Summer,  367 
Top-working,  1621 
Water  Core  in,  1415 
Wild,  Grafting,  966 
Winter  Keeping,  190 
Wormy,  767,  921 
Wrapping.  1362,  1521 
Aquatic  Gardens,  849 
Army  Uniform,  Wearing,  440,  785 
Ashes — 

Potash  in,  1065 
With  Manure,  973 
Wood,  Using,  509,  621 
Asparagus — 

Beetles,  1145 

Culture,  319  ,  622  ,  711.  713  ,  766 
Plants,  Raising,  471 
Associated  Flour  Mills,  1510 
Aster  Beetle,  922 
Asters,  Aphis  on,  1308 
Atlantic  Egg  Co.,  502,  1058 
Atmosphere,  Wonders  In,  444 
Auctioneer,  Rights  of,  47 
Auto — 

Driver,  Reckless,  1322 

Engine,  Power  from,  1547 

Fire  from  Short  Circuit,  1241 

Hogs,  Carolina,  1338 

Hogs  Kill  Men,  943,  1045 

Hogs,  Other  Side  of,  1322 

Hogs  Scared  by  Cow,  998 

Hogs,  Warning  to,  1046,  1322 

Hogs,  Whipped,  18 

Knitter  Co.,  102,  374,  462,  1354 

Law,  New  Hampshire,  1208,  1222 

Legal  Association,  890 

License  Farce,  444 

Migrations,  4,  1538 

Painting,  17 

Radiators,  Glucose  in,  6,  277 
Radiators,  Honey  in,  152 
Radiators,  Kerosene  in,  1417 
Radiators,  Non-freezing  Mixture  in, 

17 

Speed  Limit,  628 
Speeders,  Punishing,  749 
Vacation,  1125,  1368,  1444 
Azaleas,  Fertilizing,  584 

i 

B 

Babies,  Caring  for,  901 
Back-to-Lander  on  Farming,  709 
Bag  Worm,  1203 
Bait,  Live.  Keeping,  1579 
Baker’s  Trouble  with  Bread,  907 
Bank — 

Land,  Foreclosure  bv,  1177 
Land,  New  York.  230 
Bankruptcy  Law,  650 
Barber,  M.  B.,  818 
Barberries.  Propagating,  261,  1392 
Barberry  Bushes  and  Wheat,  768 
Bark  Borer  in  Oak,  874 
Barley  for  Poultry,  1435 
Barrel,  Cleaning,  1417 
Barn — 

Dairy  Temperature,  22,  66 
Making  Over,  1466 
Roofing.  1065,  1214 
Small,  992 

Baraumi,  Life  of,  692 
Basket  from  Corn  Husks,  949 
Basket  Weaving  606,  626,  853,  923, 
1007 

Battery  Recharging,  717 
Bayberry  Wax,  1454 
Bean — 

Crop  Coming  Back,  942 
Crop  Curing,  1283 
Kentucky  Wonder,  770 
Weevil,  Limit  for,  1469 
Beans — 

for  Cow  Feed,  456 
for  Pigs.  1531 
for  Poultry,  864 
for  Wet  Soil,  872 
Lima,  Bush.  554 
Lima.  Canning,  1151 
Soy.  195.  208,  217,  750,  84 d,  1414, 
1514.  1562 
Bear’s  Foot-  652 
Bee  Law,  New,  806 
Beef — 

Baby.  1236 
Coming.  933 

Production  in  East,  24,  404 
Beer  or  Milk,  1095 
Bees — 

and  Noise.  1087 
on  Farm,  716,  770,  1284 
Preparing  for  Winter,  1299 
Temperamental,  789 
Trouble  with,  996 
Beet  Pulp.  Feeding,  22,  728 
Beggarweed.  Value  of,  371 
Begonia.  Hardiest,  330 
Bellflower,  Japanese,  438 
Belt  Shifter,  380 
Belt.  Trouble  with.  733 
Berrang.  J.  O.,  HO.  511.  589,  1242. 

1350.  1379,  1399.  1498 
Berry.  A.  A..  66  374 
Bidwell,  A.  C..  1326 
Bindweed,  Nuisance  of.  1313 
Big  Four  Syndicate.  34 
Birch  from  Seed.  1115 
Birdhouse,  Well  Rented.  1367 
Birds  and  Toy  Snakes.  713,  773 
Birds.  Sfpffed  Law  About,  584 
Black,  John  J.,  706 
Black  Walnuts.  Outlook  for,  1223 
Black  Walnuts  in  Nebraska.  1308 
Blackberries  Running  Out,  739 
Blackberry — 

Brazilian  King,  207 
Himalaya.  397 
Pruning.  235.  429 
Blacksmith  and  Vet..  87,  209 
Blue  Lace  Flower,  479 


Blueberries  and  Aluminum  Sulphate, 
750 

Bluberries,  Cultivating,  438,  1223 
Blueberry  Business,  Maine,  1515 
Bluejays  on  Grapes,  473 
Boarder,  Suggestions  from,  805 
Boat,  Leaky,  284 

Boiler,  Knocking  in  Kitchen,  1251 
Bonds,  Interest  Due  on,  722 
Bones  as  Food,  655 
Book.  Publishing,  997 
Bootjack,  Explaining,  1223 
Bootlegger  and  Morfnshine,  1045 
Bordeaux,  Chemical  Reaction  in,  1149 
Bordeaux,  Making,  1113 
Borden  Milk  Profits,  777 
Border,  Plants  for,  193 
Borer,  Stalk,  1089 
Borers  and  Cutworms,  872 
Boston  Mail  Order  Co.,  938 
Boundary,  Disputed,  925 
Bowlders,  Origin  of,  1443 
Boy,  Chance  for,  1368,  1451,  1576 
Boy,  Wonderful,  1401 
Boys  and  Girls,  Demonstration  Work, 
1261 

Bradley  Bros.,  270,  310,  674 
Bran  for  Chick  Litter,  760 
Bread  for  Pigs,  1270 
Bribery  in  Public  Life,  856 
Bridge  Grafting,  539 
Bridgeport  Produce  Co.,  860 
Bridgeman  Nursery  Co,,  986 
Bright’s  Disease,  Diet  in,  289,  547, 
775 

Broilers,  Raising,  573,  787 
Brooders,  Natural  Gas  for,  1384 
Broom  Corn  Culture,  481 
Brooms,  Splint,  801,  931 
Brown  and  Lester,  1438 
Brown’s  Milk  Land  Co.,  1486 
Brush,  Cutting,  1113 
Brussels  Sprouts,  541 
Buckwheat —  • 

Crop,  870 

Feeding  Value  of,  90,  136,  1404 
for  Hay,  1042 
for  Hens,  1681 
Hulls  as  Fertilizer,  149 
Hulls  for  Bedding,  1320 
Japanese,  615 
Bud  Variation,  318,  380 
Budding  Trees,  12,  251 
Buick,  David,  890 
Building  Plans,  199 
Bulbs — 

After  Flowering,  683,  713 
Lifting,  949 

Potted,  Protecting,  1312 
Bulgarian  Revolution,  880 
Bull- 

Feeding,  405,  813,  932 
Purebred,  30,  1128 
Burbank  and  World’s  Ingratitudo, 
1048 

Burdock  and  Ragweed,  850 
Bus,  Tax  on,  948 
Bush  Motor  Co.,  1558 
Business,  Incorporating,  1477 
Blitter — 

by  Parcel  Post.  1095,  1100 

Dairy,  Coming  Back,  1348 
Does  not  Gather,  1131 
Ill-Flavored,  220 
Preserving,  861 
Spoils  Quickly,  601 
Storing,  60 

White  Specks  in,  1053 
Butterflies — 

Preserving,  856 
Selling,  1043 
Buttermilk — 

Semi-Solid,  640 
Specks  in,  982 

C 

Cabbage — 

Chinese,  Storing,  715 
for  Pigs,  91 
Growers  Meet,  1469 
Insects.  618.  747,  827 
Savoy,  623 
Storing.  896 
Worm  Treatment,  155 
Calcium  Caseinate,  591 
Calf— 

Feeding.  128.  214.  216,  218,  404. 

562,  600,  602,  884,  1298 
Marked  with  Seven,  1504 
Thriftless.  61,  354.  908,  1456 
Calfskin.  Dyeing,  699 
California — 

Alien  Law,  1570 
by  Auto,  1538 
Climate,  371 
Day.  Story  of,  1135 
Products,  12 
Calves — 

Dirrhoea  in,  360 
Dishorning,  93 
Have  Fits,  1552 
Whey  for,  636 

Canada  and  Free  Trade,  806 
Canal.  New,  293 
Canaries,  Fail  to  Breed,  669 
Canaries,  Painted.  1476 
Canary,  What  Killed,  248 
Cancer  Cures,  775.  910.  1540 
Canning  Factory  Waste,  Using,  756 
Capons,  Crowing,  1055 
Capons,  Fattening,  1215 
Carbon  Dioxide  as  Fertilizer,  680 
1041 

Carburetor,  Trouble  with,  454 
Carnations  in  Hotbed,  1308 
Carp,  Catching,  742 
Carrots  for  Live  Stock,  1482 
Cat- 

Catches  Minks,  1174 
Cowardly,  431,  544.  583 
Family,  628 
Fleas  on,  260 


Tape  Worms  in,  727 
Traveled,  245 
Catechu  for  Chickens,  840 
Caterpillars,  Stinging,  1366 
Caterpillars,  Tent,  832 
Catnip  and  Rats,  204 
Cats — 

and  Babies,  1393 
and  Bird  Life,  1542 
and  Sleeping  Children,  1134 
Angora,  196 

as  Rat  Destroyers,  1378,  1518 
Essay  on,  1043 
Licensing,  371,  683,  685 
Training,  789 

Cattails,  Clearing  from  Pond,  1042 
Cattle — 

Angus,  Sale  of,  1077 
Breeders,  Ayrshire,  Meet,  1563 
Cross  Breeding,  624 
Dishorning,  1554 
Dutch  Belted,  837 
Estimating  Weight  of,  1496 
First  American,  1556 
Homs,  shaping,  489,  626,  757  ’ 
Renting,  172 
Throwing,  93 
Trespassing,  925 
with  Hoof  Rot,  1076 
with  Lump  Jaw,  604 
Cedar — 
from  Seed,  631 
in  Swamp,  631 
Oil,  364 
Rust,  430 
Celery — 

Blight,  1200 
California,  508 
Goes  to  Seed,  399 
Plants,  Raising,  481 
Stringy,  1541 
Troubles,  1309 
Cellar — 

Damp,  393 

Floor,  Waterproofing,  899 
Question,  1578 

Wall,  Waterproofing,  168,  865,  579 
Cement — 

Blocks,  Making,  687 
Floors  for  Cattle,  1053 
on  Board  Floor,  29 
Walk,  827 

Cemeteries,  Rural,  Improving,  919, 
1470 

Cemetery — 

Laws,  855,  924 
Plants  for,  387 
Plot,  Care  of,  12,  658 
Cesspool — 

Notes,  199,  801 
Well  as,  740,  1545 
Champion  Rotary  Motors  Co.,  790 
Charlie  and  Henry,  1398 
Checks,  Voucher,  543 
Cheese,  Cottage,  1100 
Chemical  Analysis,  Free,  549,  801 
Chemical  Closet  Freezes,  393 
Cherries — 
and  Birds,  945 
Brown  Rot  on,  741 
in  Iowa,  681 
Cherry — 

Chinese,  922 

Crop,  Taking  to  Storage,  900 
German  Morello,  620 
Season,  California,  973 
Seneca,  969 
Sprouts,  Killing,  1151 
Stones,  Poisonous,  17 
Trees,  Budding,  251 
Wild,  Value  of,  920 
Chicago  Portrait  Co.,  1510 
Chick- 

Baby.  Association,  936 
Brooder  House,  302,  416,  1483,  1484 
Brooder,  Wash  tub,  7886 
Brooding,  Electric,  1136 
Hover,  Oil  Heated,  456 
Chickenpox,  132,  308,  641,  839,  961, 
1008,  1239 

Chicken  Thieves  Punished,  1477 
Chickens — 

and  Daylight  Saving,  901 
Distinguishing  Sex  in,  1309 
Soft  Roaster,  821-845 
With  Big  Wings,  1137 
Chicks — 

Ailing,  1079 

Baby  Feeding,  233,  268,  416,  467, 
612,  668,  790 

Brooding,  369,  467  ,  609  .  613,  670 

Constipated,  562,  729,  731 

Cost  of  Raising,  458 

Determining  Sex  of,  913 

Die  in  Shell,  729.  786,  862,  886 

Eat  Droppings,  730 

Hatching,  233 

Killed  by  Thunder,  840 

Lame,  731,  1190,  1217 

Marking,  542 

Overfed,  840 

Transporting,  570 

Weak,  787,  839 

with  Brooder  Pneumonia,  611,  857 
with  Diarrhoea,  668,  815,  839,  864, 
887,  1009 

with  Gapes.  611,  913 
with  Sore  Eyes,  839 
with  Sour  Crop,  1079 
Child- 

Adopting,  522,  925,  952,  974 
Killed  by  Auto,  902 
Welfare  Law,  1470 
Children — 

Country  Food  for,  610 
Worms  in,  1640 
Chimney  Fires,  386 
Christmas — 

Green,  Quarantine  Against,  1317 
Greens,  Trade  in,  1414 
Tress,  Growing,  381 
Twenty  Dollars  for,  1565 
Church  Property,  Rights  in,  817 


Churning,  Difficult,  92,  625 
Cider — 

Keeping  Sweet,  40 
Questions,  1199 
Cistern — 

Making,  823 
Filter,  739,  973 
Purifying,  899 
Waterproofing,  648 
City — 

and  Country,  1168 
Man  on  Farm,  552,  593 
Workers,  Eight  Hours,  1132 
Civil  Service  Examinations,  364 
Claremont  Egg  Case  Co.,  1326 
Clergyman  and  Taxation,  246 
Cleveland  Discount  Co.,  462 
Cloth,  Waterproofing,  899 
Clover — 

Great  Value  of,  277,  692 
Seeding,  1069 

Sweet,  194,  579,  976,  1070,  1120, 
1216 
Coal — 

Buying  Direct,  856,  923 
Strike,  Settled,  1208 
Tar,  Removing  Water  from,  899 
Cobb,  H.  W.,  890,  1010,  1410 
Cobea  Scandens,  44 
Cockerels,  Marketing,  1274 
Cold  Frame,  Cloth  for,  ,480 
Cold  Storage,  New  Idea  in,  235,  324, 
643 

Colostrum,  Use  of,  90 
Colt,  Ailing,  260 
Feeding,  172 
Columbus  Day,  1340 
Committee  of  21.  999,  1095,  1230 
Commonwealth  Hotel  Corp.,  102 
Commuters,  554,  1094 
Commuters’  Home  Problem,  1338 
Compost  Heap,  Making,  326 
Concrete — 

Greephouse  Benches,  1168 
Roof,  Making,  1311 
Ship,  146 

Steps,  Making,  1038,  1192 
Confederated  Home  Abbatoirs,  734 
Congress,  Rules  in,  800 
Conifers,  Pruning,  631 
Conifers,  Top-working,  192 
Consolidated  Gas  Engine  Co.,  1326 
Contract,  Broken,  241 
Cook.  Doctor  and  Oil,  230,  270,  574, 
706,  1510 

Cooker,  Pressure,  114 
Cooler,  Ventilation  in,  1461 
Coolidge,  Early  Life  of.  1400 
Cooling  House  for  Fruit,  1360 
Cooling  Plant  for  Small  Fruit,  1242 
Coonskin.  Softening,  1336 
Co-operation — 
for  City  People.  660 
in  Farming.  275,  997,  1039 
on  Pacific  Coast,  807 
Responsibility  in,  1490 
Copple  Bros.,  674 
Corn — 

Bantam,  1309 
Borers,  1146,  1203,  1516 
Companion  Crops  with,  1221 
Countries,  723 
Crossing,  117 
Culture  in  Guam,  441 
Destroyed  by  Web  Worms,  975 
Ear  Worm,  155,  1145 
Fodder,  Curing,  1214 
Green  Manure  for,  151 
Hilling,  1143 
on  Shares,  1341 
Smut,  Poisonous,  549 
Suckering,  326 
Sweet.  Gathering,  326 
Threshing,  1273 
Yields,  East  and  West,  832 
Cornell,  D,  B..  182.  462  674,  1058 
Costikyan  Carpet  Co.,  762 
Cotton — 

and  Boll  Wevil.  483.  761,  993 
in  North  163,  320,  872,  952,  1112. 

1443,  1514 
Picker  Needed.  1125 
Country  Woman’s  Talk,  900 
Cow — 

Brown  Swiss.  1433 
Dairy.  Selecting,  214,  607 
Drying  Off.  812 

Family,  Feeding,  126,  524,  754, 

860 

Family  Handling-,  216,  607,  961 

Fattening,  1158 

Feeds.  Analyzing.  666 

Freshening.  Feeding.  126 

Guessing  Contest,  1268 

How  Much  Hay  fori,  1131 

Itching,  57 

Lame,  1553 

Leaks  Milk.  260.  934 

Marked  Seven.  961 

Ration  with  Barley  and  Peas,  1324 

Renting,  1296 

Poor  Producer.  168 

Stables,  Arranging,  1268 

Testing  for  Tuberculosis,  957 

with  Garget.  1296 

with  Indigestion.  100,  412.  1052 

with  Infected  Udder.  1130 

with  Injured  Horn,  934 

with  Knee  Trouble,  1554 

with  Label,  680 

with  Wammitis,  956.  1004,  1062 
with  Milk  Fever,  1552 
with  Teat  Trouble,  1004,  1076, 
1505.  1532 

with  Tumor,  1271 
Cowpox,  220,  837,  981 
Cows — 

Drying  off.  932 
for  Hog  Feed,  1507 
Fresh,  Feeding,  91 
Hogs  and  Cash,  693 
Leading  Producers,  1506 
Minerals  for,  1320 
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Mortgaged,  244,  94:: 

Scrub,  1433 
Skim-milk  for,  90,  548 
Cow’s  Knees,  Bunches  on,  908 
Cow’s  Teat  Injured,  94,  637 
Cows,  Test,  Handling,  408 
Cows,  Tubercular,  Stall’s  Responsi¬ 
bility  for,  751 

Cow’s  Udder  and  Milk,  1270 
Cow’s  Udder,  Diseased,  604 
Cox,  S.  E.  J.,  706 
Crabs,  Land,  Controlling,  1201 
Cracker,  Southern,  948 
Cranberry,  High  Bush  12 
Crandall,  Harry  T.,  1278 
Cream— 

as  Food,  1208 
Bitter,  58 
Fails  to  Whip,  909 
Foamy,  215 
Handling,  58 

Separator,  Motor  for,  1056 
Trouble  with,  981 
Price  Figuring,  601 
Crested  Fly  Catcher,  1043 
Crop- 

Propaganda,  595 
Rotation  in  Canada,  1422 
Crops — 

Interest  in,  1078 
Waste,  Business  in,  993 
Crows  and  Corn,  586,  714 
Cucumber  Beetle,  1114 
Cullen,  Geo.  S.,  1462 
Curculio  and  Poultry,  1123 
Currants,  Training  1200,  1332,  1367 
Curtain,  Stage,  Repainting,  717 


Daddy  Long  Legs,  Habits  of,  159, 
397 

Dahlia,  Borer  in,  1089 
Dahlia,  Culture,  391,  443,  1041,  1170, 
1564 

Dahlias,  Dividing,  237,  770 
Dairy — 

Breeds  of  Cattle,  1250 
Business,  Learning,  166 
Champions,  Young,  1390 
Competition  from  West,  1181 
Congress  at  Syracuse,  1317,  1349, 
1379 

Exhibit,  1095 
Feeds,  Home-grown,  1276 
Goods,  Marketing,  1247 
Handling,  908 
Show,  National,  1209,  1231 
Tanks  on  Truck,  1379 
Dairying — 

in  Dominica,  1271 
Eastern,  Future  of,  1248,  1261 
in  Central  West,  1293 
in  Southern  Tier,  1269 
Today  and  Tomorrow,  1269 
Dairymen  Going  Crazy,  1073 
Dairymen’s  League  Report,  1049 
Dakota  Politics,  1476 
Dam  for  Ice  Pond,  286,  359 
Dam  to  Flood  Land,  627 
Damage  Suit  Discontinued,  244 
Daylight  Saving  Question,  162,  722, 
776,  1477 

Deadfall,  Setting,  1579 
Deaf  Man’s  Adventure,  208 
Debt,  Collecting,  439 
Decoration  Day,  774 
Deed — 

Copying,  241 

Joint,  437,  627,  948,  1368 
Partnership,  202  • 

Deer  Carcass,  Who  Owns?,  189 
Dehydration,  Use  of,  1121,  1181 
Delmore  Motor  Corp.,  734 
Delphinium,  Treatment  of,  922 
Denmark,  Eating  in,  1368 
Dependents,  Trades  for,  1427 
Depew,  Recollections  of,  976,  iuiu 
Depluming  Mite,  642,  789,  839 
Deserters  and  Slackers,  749 
Diabetes,  Remedy  for,  952,  1569 
Disinfecting  Stable,  30 
Doctor — 

Charges  of,  628 
Wanted,  204,  208 
Dodder,' Nuisance  of,  1313 
Dog — 

Beagle,  516 
Collie,  White,  434 
Defense  of,  1519 
Has  Worms,  1130,  1554 
Keeping  At  Home,  785 
Mothers  Pig,  1100 
Refuses  ’Possum  Meat,  159 
with  Ear  Canker,  886 
with  Fits,  214,  1004 
with. Fleas,  410,  548 
with  Iritis,  1004 
Dog’s  Affections,  Alienating,  59* 
Dogs,  Raising  for  Sale,  493,  727, 

1434 

Dollar  That  Blossomed  Late,  287 
Dollings,  R.  L.,  1010,  1096,  1326 
Dominica,  Life  in,  796 
Dorsey  Farms,  1462 
Drainage — 

Dynamite  for.  795 
Laws,  865.  1117 
Trouble,  693,  1417 
Drinks,  Soft.  Poor,  952,  998,  1072 
Driveway,  Flanged,  745 
Drones  in  Hive,  933 
Duck  Eggs,  Selling,  1579 
Duck  Raising,  176,  268,  529,  669 
Ducks — 

Baby,  Shipping,  455 
Crossbred.  1385 
Do  Not  Lay,  1555 
Fattening,  95 
for  Egg  Production,  48 
Leg  Weakness  in,  1159 
Loss  of,  936.  1105,  1161 
Marketing.  936 
Muscovy,  1468 
Picking,  1079 
vs.  Chickens,  1055 
Winter  Care  of,  1385 
Dumbwaiter,  Hydraulic.  586 
Dust  Spray,  339.  769,  799 
Dynamite  for  Ditching,  795 
Dynamo  Foundation,  1192  ( 


Earthworms  in  Window  Boxes,  975 
Easter  Day,  654 
Eastman,  A.  R. ,  1181 
Economy  Rug  Co.,  1082 
Eckardt,  C.  W.,  Death  of,  1273 
Eczema  Treatment,  1540 
Edison  and  Education,  902 
Education — 

Autocracy  of,  394 
Liberal,  1347 

Eels,  Catching  Through  Ioe,  434 
Egg — 

Abnormal,  529 
Composition  of,  3 
Contest  Result,  1508 
Hatching  Contract,  309 
plant,  Profitable,  1261 
Eggs — 

Flood  Spots  in,  816,  1435 
O-n’ing,  528 

Damaged  in  Shipment,  674 
D’scolored,  418,  1384 
Feeding  for,  1190 
F-eezing,  221 

for  Hatching,  Washing,  840 
F-tch  Poorly,  669,  759 
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Inoubator,  Cooling,  368 
R.  I.  Red,  Color  of,  669 
Soft-shelled,  180,  1383 
Spoiled  in  Incubator,  591 
Variation  in,  227-309,  790 
White,  True  Story  of,  1111,  1190 
with  Bad  Odor,  786 
with  Dark  Yolks,  983 
with  Tough  Membrane,  787 
Winter  Price  of,  87 
Eggshells,  Thin,  814 
Election,  Minnesota,  998 
Electioneering  by  Public  Employee*, 
1342 

Electric  Light  and  Plant  Growth, 
1391 

Electric — 

Power,  Canada,  4,  109 
Power,  Securing,  1545 
Wires,  Care  of,  145 
Wires,  Rights  in,  235 
Electricity  from  Wind  Power,  380 
Elm,  Majestic,  741,  767 
Elm,  Washington,  1401 
Elms,  Famous,  1516 
Embryo  Pictures,  How  Made,  591 
Empire  Auto  Service  Corp,,  270,  790 
Empire  Fertilizer  Co.,  182,  674,  1558 
Engine — 

Gasket,  Handy,  678 
Gasket,  Trouble  with,  879 
Ignition,  81 
on  Cement  Bed,  357 
England,  Politics  in,  1476 
Estate,  Settling,  202,  889,  1117 
European  Visitors,  Critical,  1450 
Evergreen* — 
from  Seed,  743 
Planting  in  Fall,  1179 
Transplanting,  192 
Explosive  for  Farmers,  1209 
Exterminating  Engineers  of  America, 
734 

Eye-testing  Swindle,  1278,  1461 

F 


Farm — 

Analyzing,  880 
Assessments,  87,  209 
Bloc,  162 

Bulletin  Board,  1470 
Bureau,  Defense  of,  901 
Bureau  Federation,  1499 
Buying,  578,  943 
Day  on,  1005 
Incorporating,  437 
Help,  Service  Men  as,  1177 
Job  Wanted,  301 
Connecticut,  Successful,  1248 
Labor,  New  York,  357 
*  Labor  Question,  953,  9  6  7,  1208, 

1292,  1373 

Labor,  Strike  of,  594 
Lease,  1427 

Legislation,  New  Jersey,  396 
Legislation,  New  York,  478 
Loan  Bank,  87,  518,  999 
Loans,  Federal,  661,  1401 
Loans  for  Landless  Men,  3 
Loans,  Rejected,  1039 
Losing,  1208 
Making  Job  on,  189 
Misrepresenting,  739 
Name,  Registering,  400 
New  York,  Life  on,  1038,  1047 
Notes,  1540 
Plan,  Suggested,  1172 
on  Shares,  197,  910 
and  Man,  1125 
Pest  Campaign,  595 
Population,  New  York,  660 
Product,  Export  Outlook,  894 
Product  Prices,  Controlling,  595 
Products,  Distributing,  1181,  1209 
Publishing  Co.,  360 
Situation,  Discussing,  744 
and  Trade  Workers,  595 
Contented,  505,  519 

Farmer — 

Direct  Dealing  with,  595 
Foreclosed  by  Bank,  1095 
Gentleman,  469 

Hard  Pressed.  841,  1073,  1205 
Looking  Ahead,  512 
Normal  Minded,  506 
Canada,  Lose,  952,  999 
Club,  Niagara  County,  830 
Financial  Outlook,  1124 
Income,  120,  243 
Labor  Contract,  241 
Limiting  Production,  1064 
Low  Dollar,  881 
Must  Organize,  633 
Needs  of,  3,  204,  293 
Standard  Carbide  Co.,  914 
Table  for,  394 
Town  Market,  4 
Types  of,  633 
Week  Notes,  365 
Women  as,  594 
Farmhouse,  Help  in,  511 
Farming — 

in  Europe,  776 
Reynolds  on,  854 
Specialty,  1376 

Farms  and  Markets  Department,  87 
Farquahar,  A.  B.,  Recollections,  1118 
Father’s  Liability  for  Child’s  Sup¬ 
port,  15 
Feed — 

Analyzing,  350,  696,  1238 
Mixing  Machine,  908.  1077 
Rations,  Balancing.  448 
Feeds,  Comparing,  1188 

Barbed  Wire  as,  1316 
Deer  Proof,  170 
Posts,  431,  496,  555 
Problems,  025.  1048,  1223 
Railroad,  1255 
Fence,  Troublesome,  1317 
Fencing  Against  Strays,  970 
Fern  Industry  in  Vermont,  1442 
Fertilizer — 

Carbon  Dioxide  as,  680 
for  Orchard,  337 
for  Strawberries,  471 
Iron  as,  1492 
Leather  as,  9 
Mixing  Seed  with,  397 
Odor,  Removing,  1437 
Fertilizing,  Value  of  Grain,  108 
Fever.  Rocky  Mountain,  1569 
Filter,  Large.  Building,  1539 
Finger  Joints,  Stiff,  10 
Fire,  Carelessness  About,  624 
Fire  Damage  from  Railroad,  974 
Firebox,  Lining  for,  591,  827 
Fireplace,  Building,  397.  625 
Fireplace  of  Concrete  Blocks,  144 
Fish— 

as  Fertilizer,  188 
Bait.  Breeding,  1069 
Mammal,  1518 
Meal,  Feeding,  704,  961 
Pon-L  Small,  995 
Fishing  Through  Ice,  75 
Fleas  on  Dog,  548 
Fleas,  Trouble  with,  874 
Flies  in  Hogpen,  783 
Floor  Crack  Fillers,  221 
Florida,  Trip  to,  145.  163,  427 
Flour.  Quality  of,  853 
Flower  Border  Around  House.  768 
Flower  Garden  Notes,  584,  969 
Flower  Market,  Boston,  854 
Flowers  and  Shrubs  for  tho  Home, 
390,  509 

Flowers  for  Sale,  627 
Flowers  Frost-proof,  1575 


Food — 

Advice  About,  680 
Cost,  Investigating,  633 
Soft,  Value  of,  1136 
Talk  About,  1368 
Ford  and  Finance,  832 
Ford  and  Presidency,  903,  97,  976, 

977 

Forest  Tree  Nurseries,  1200 
Forestry  in  South,  619 
Forestry,  Rotation  in,  1445 
Fowl  Cholera,  909 
Fowls — 

Cochin,  Comb  of,  1079 
Epsom  Salts  for,  132 
Exhibition,  1190 
Picking  585 
Polish,  527 
Preventing  Flying  129 
R.  I.  Red,  421 
with  Colds,  610 

Fox  Breeding  in  Canada,  1134 
Fox  Hunting,  78,  162 
Foxes,  Killing  in  Kentucky,  1134 
Francisco,  Stephen,  Death  of,  594 
Frogs  In  Well,  1423 
Frost — 

Water  as  Preventive,  1359 
Temperature  for,  1225 
in  Orchards,  895 
Fruit — 

Bud  Selection  in  California,  1142, 
1167 

Color  in,  618 
Exhibit,  Rochester,  147 
Fertilizing,  388 
Growers,  Michigan,  1523 
Growing  Business,  330 
in  Missouri,  111 
Judging  Farce,  1373,  1525 
Malformed,  920 
Sorting,  1205 

Trees,  Large,  Setting,  712 
Trees,  Misfit,  1426 
Tries,  Preventing  from  Bearing, 
515,  767 

Fuchsia,  Care  of,  399,  825 

Fuel  from  Air,  53 

Fuel  Shortage,  Meeting,  156 

Fur  Fabric,  1372 

Furnace  Pipe,  Corrossion  of,  364 

Furnace,  Pipeless,  246 

Future,  Looking  to,  340 

G 


ame  Laws,  New  Jersey,  1153 
amies,  New,  522 
apeworms,  Removing,  609 
arage,  Heating,  1311 
■arbage  for  Pigs,  810 
arbage  in  Manure,  1543 
arden — 

Backyard,  794 
Electrifying,  921 
Frost-proof,  1468 
Marker,  848 
Opportunities,  320 
Productive,  895 
Renewing,  380 
Succession,  1395 
iardener  Makes  Good,  117 
hardens  Damaged  by  Factory  Waste, 
1500 

rarlic,  Killing,  800 

ras  Lease,  Duration  of,  157 

rasoline — 

Boycott,  1045 

Money  Spent  for,  1072,  1124 
Short  Measure,  660 
ieese — 

Ailing,  227 
Fattening,  95 
Plucking,  609 
Sex  of,  48 

reranium  Culture,  1289 
rift  Upon  the  Altar,  1522 
i-ilbert,  Trip  of,  1094 
linger,  Overdose  of,  395 
rladiolus  Culture,  429,  541,  1088 
llass,  Field,  1540 
rloxinia,  Trouble  with,  1425 
rluten  Feed.  Composition  of,  700 
rluten  for  Hens,  642 
loat  as  Tractor,  1391 
Joat’s  Milk  for  Infant,  910 
roats,  Talk  About.  23.  257,  351,  577, 
990,  1131,  1239,  1481 
rolden  Tortoise  Beetle,  975 
loldfish  Culture,  895,  995,  1138 
loose  Eggs.  Incubating,  456 
loose  trained,  894 
looseberry  Treatment,  1395 
iopher  Coming  East,  1473 
loslings,  Trouble  with,  548 
lovernor  on  Tread  Power,  28 
lovemor’s  Message,  52 
Irafting,  Early,  543 
Irafting  Wax,  367,  538 
Irain — 

Exports  and  Prices,  1113 
Feeding  in  Sheaf,  871 
Futures  Act,  660 
Growers,  Plan  for,  953 
Irandmothers,  20th  Century,  920 
Irange — 

Activities,  1125 
Celebration,  New  York,  291 
National  Officers,  1496 
Irape — 

Brown  Seedling,  44 
Concord,  Story  of,  1399 
Culture,  619 
Cuttings,  244,  441 
Disease,  1071 
Insects,  473  ,  944,  1541 
Ives,  872 

Juice,  Discolored,  17 
Juice  Questions,  14 
Notes,  205,  246,  334,  383,  543, 

585 

Pruning,  540.  1200 
Sheridan,  1308 
Grapefruit,  Pink,  399 


ittle  on,  1521 

>ring  for,  1333 

wer  Crop  in.  473  .  794.  1071 

ail  to  Bear,  1543 

,r  Central  Michigan,  683 

evitt  Method  with,  1361 

ate.  317 

inching  Back,  872 
ropagating.  684 
ot  on,  1147 
praying,  8773 
ransplanting,  327 
nder  Glass,  85 
tormy,  585 
phite,  Use  of,  364 
ss — 

eaving  Uncut,  1143 

eeding,  Fitting  for.  1087,  1492 

eeding  in  Corn,  827 

tanding.  Value  of,  918 

ve,  Soldier’s,  Caring  for,  1205 

veyard.  Beautifying,  855 

en  Egg  Co.,  270 

enhouse — 

enches,  Concrete,  1168 
[eating,  1289 
roblems,  1199 
hading,  Removing,  1224 
ndstone.  Power.  144 
tb,  White,  1203 
irantee  Egg  Corp.,  1162 
nea  Hens,  Picking,  1581 


Ham,  Preserving,  907 

Ham,  Protecting  from  Insect*,  Boo 


Hands,  Cracked,  1540 
Harding,  Death  of,  1074 
Harris,  Mark,  138,  502 
Hawks  and  Nux  Vomica,  767,  960 
Hawks,  Catching,  1518 
Hay  — 

Baling  to  Save  Barn  Space,  847 
Barracks,  Building,  618 
Caps,  Use  of,  711,  823 
Clover,  Handling,  823 
Federal  Inspection  of,  681 
from  Pacific  Coast,  1230 
from  Sprayed  Orchards,  689 
Hoisting  in  Barn,  1065 
Measuring  in  Mow,  1491 
Mowing  Away,  1128 
Price  Outlook,  1525 
Salt  in,  823 
Selling  in  Field,  993 
Slings,  942 
Substitutes,  1112 
Haystack,  New  England,  1223 
Heather,  Scotch,  1309 
Heifer,  Boy’s,  1458 
Heifer,  Feeding.  525,  560,  1406 
Heifer’s  Milk  Record,  667 
Heliotrope,  Tree  of,  1564 
Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co.,  1342 
Hen- 

Business,  Starting,  569 
Feeding  Questions,  171 
Grit  for,  548 
Laying,  Selecting,  500 
Leghorn,  Nervous,  1217 
Manure  and  Chemicals,  161,  436, 
469,  712,  923,  1283 
Mash,  Suitable,  62,  497 
Profits,  25 

Record,  Jersey,  222,  425,  870 
Red,  Good,  1046 
Red,  Memorial  to,  976 
Sitting,  Value  of,  785 
Thief  Punished,  1209 
Wandering,  588,  877 
with  Sore  Feet,  1275 
Henhouse — 

Building,  65,  132,  178,  222,  372, 
413,  416,  461,  496,  501  532, 

545,  467,  813,  814,  839,  863,  936, 
1054,  1105,  1436,  1484 
Corrugated  Steel,  1275 
Damp,  95,  135,  180,  224,  304 
Disinfectant,  368,  421, 

Drainage,  48 
Elevated,  302 
Floor.  548,  568 
Foundation,  1533 

Lighting  System,  25,  264,  1193, 

1511 

Missouri,  1007,  457,  500 
Stone,  302,  457 
Tile,  264 
Two-story,  1146 
Ventilation,  496,  729,  887 

Water  in,  199,  1146 
Whitewashing,  1581 
with  Sawtooth  Roof,  785 
Hens — 

Age  for  Laying,  265 
Ailing,  1408 
Apples  for,  1529 
at  Vineland  Contest,  1465 
Beans  for,  811 
Boarding,  Trouble  About,  906 
Broody,  Curing,  269,  1215 
Broody,  as  Food,  1136 
Cannibal,  531 
Cooked  Feed  for,  414 
Corn  for,  1307 
Cornell  Ration  for,  62 
Cost  of  Raising,  1161 
Depluming  Mite  in,  497 
Do  Not  Lay,  532,  466,  1556 
Do  Not  Roost,  96,  368 
Egg-eating,  245,  262,  431,  455,  458, 
567,  702,  827,  886 
Epsom  Salts  for,  1557 
Feather  Eating.  456,  457,  702,  785 
Feeding,  413,  414 
Flight,  Stopping,  801.  973 
Forcing  Production  of,  83 ) 

Going  Light,  1276 
Grain  for,  62,  134 
in  Barn  Loft,  1217 
in  Florida,  1193 
Kerosene  for.  644 
Lighting,  1372 
Time  for,  913 
Milk  for,  269,  1385,  1484 
Mineral  Mixture  for,  1321 
Molt  Early,  1275 
Non-sitters,  926,  1215 
Off  Feed.  262.  498 
Paralyzed,  568 
Poisoned,  135 
Potatoes  for,  414 
Pumpkins  for,  62 
Record,  as  Breeders,  65 
Red  Leghorn,  784,  814 
Red,  Non-brooder,  926 
Red  Pepper  for,  136 
Restaurant  Scraps  for,  501 
Roost  in  Trees,  1191 
Ruptured,  1581 
Scaly  Leg  in,  460 
Shake  Heads,  1432,  1580 
Sulphur  for,  895 
Trap  Nest,  148 
Watering,  1409,  1509,  1579 
with  Black  Comb,  1217 
with  Depraved  Appetite,  1242 
Yellow  Color  In,  1190 
with  Aspergilosis,  839 
with  Canker.  729 

with  Colds,  25,  228,  264,  631,  702, 
1409 

with  Diarrhoea.  1161 
wdth  Leg  Weakness,  33,  306,  570 
608 

with  Liver  Trouble,  1193,  1323 
wit1.  Oviduct  Trouble,  421,  531, 
641.  864,  886 

wTith  Roup,  461,  570,  886,  1323, 

1556 

with  Scaly  Leg,  960 
with  Sour  Crop,  28,  496.  886 
with  Swollen  Feet.  1136 
with  Throat  Trouble,  22,  1104, 

1105 

with  Worms,  25,  457,  788,  1105 
1137 

Wood  Ashes  for,  567 
Wyandotte.  Talk  About,  1532 
Herd,  Building  Up,  884 
Herdsman.  Duties  of.  1482 
Higbie  &  Co..  534.  1058,  1582 
Hill’s  Manual,  969 
Hired  Girl’s  Good  Record.  7 
Fired  Man  and  Chores.  785 
Hired  Man  Qestion,  1086 
Hog  and  Middleman.  1231 
Hogging  Down  Crops,  738 
Hogs — 

and  Alfalfa,  932  . 

Charcoal  for,  1506 
Garbage  for,  932 
Minerals  for,  1272 
Pasture  for,  666 
Ton  Litter,  1529,  1576 
Vaccinating,  1237 
Holly,  Chinese,  1176 
Home  Abattoirs  Corp.,  1194 
Home  Trade,  Helping,  971 
Honey — 

Granulating.  1547 
Poisonous,  1259 
Sour,  192 
Use  of.  1171 

Honeysuckle,  Pronagating,  471 
Hope  Farm,  Another,  293 
Horse — 

i 

l 


Ailing,  1076 
Blanketing,  961 
Cribbing,  885,  1456 
Death  of,  1430 
Feeding,  130,  405 
Lame,  934 
Non-sweating,  957 
or  Tractor,  664 
Ringbone  on,  1554 
Rubs  Tail,  984 
Stays  Poor,  909 
Stocked,  260 

Thieves,  Punishment  for,  998 
Thin,  351 
Wind  Broken,  638 
with  Bots,  449 
with  Canker,  41 
with  Diarrhoea,  1504 
with  Fistula,  22 
with  Eye  Trouble,  984 
with  Heaves,  26,  984 
with  Indigestion,  412,  1552 
with  Rough  Coat,  1458 
with  Scratches,  934 
with  Staggers,  100 
with  Swollen  Glands,  934 
with  Wind  Galls,  984 
with  Worms,  494,  1381,  1530 
Horseradish  Culture,  51.  918 
Horseradish  Storing,  1366 
Horses — 

Killed  by  Cars,  1510 
Three  Abreast,  127,  538 
Wintering,  1324 
Horticultural — 

Meeting  at  Rochester,  154 
Quarantine,  New,  1153 
Society,  New  Jersey,  14 
Horticulture  at  State  Fair,  1222 
Horticulturists  Meet  in  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley,  401,  1067 
Hotbed — 

Heating,  144,  387 
Sash,  Double,  1273 
with  Lamp,  42 
House,  Cobblestone,  145 
Hubam,  Value  of,  208,  549,  776, 

923  996 

Hubam,’  Weight  of,  108,  427 
Hudson  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  614, 
1096,  1302 

Hunters  and  Posted  Land,  1400 
Hunting  Accidents,  1450 
Husband,  Too  Trustful,  4,  297 
Husband’s  Inheritance,  437,  889, 

1540,  1571 

Hyacinths,  Forcing,  803 
Hyacinths,  Moving,  825 
Hydrangea,  Propagating,  920 
Hydrant,  Non-freezing,  201 


Icehouse,  Building,  1467 
Illinois  Notes,  714 
Immigration  and  Farmers,  73,  722, 
948 

Immigration  Restrictions,  445,  548, 
902,  922,  1078 
Incubator — 

Electric  Heat  for,  48 
Gas  for,  169,  500,  1384 
Renting,  461 

Temperature,  366,  501,  507,  668 
Indian  Summer,  44,  240 
Indians,  Wealthy,  881 
Infant,  Cow’s  Milk  for,  757 
Inheritance  from  Intestate,  200 
Inheritance  from  Joint  Account,  15 
Insect,  Camouflage,  1113 
Insulin,  Inventor  of,  952 
Insurance,  Who  Gets?,  1368 
Insurance,  Wife’s  Right  in,  200,  203 
International  Record  Ass’n,  1302 
Iris  Culture,  626 
Iron  as  Fertilizer,  1492 
Irrigating  Vegetables,  1284,  1360, 

1416 

Irrigation  Planning  199 

Ivy,  Culture  of,  12 

Ivy  Poison,  586,  715,  1143,  1205,  1341 

J 

Jack  Rabbits,  Cure  of,  396,  594,  738 
Jossel,  Max,  706 
Journalism,  Old  Time,  1046 
Judgment,  Payment  of,  435 

K 


Kammerer,  Geo.,  534 
Kelsey  Motor  Co.,  790 
Kerlin’s  Grand  View  Farm,  986 
Kerosene,  Odor  in  Barrel,  1335 
Keystone  Pecan  Co.,  938 
Kidney  Disease,  910 
King’s  Hatchery,  138 
Kirstin,  A,  J.,  1010,  1138, 

1326 


1194, 


Klinger,  Geo,  W.,  270 
Knife  Grinding  Business,  1470 
Knight  and  Bostwick,  706 
“Knocking”  in  Kitchen  Boiler,  1251 
Knots,  Bulletin  About,  1006 
Kumis,  451,  1271 


L 

Labor  Unions  and  Banking,  208,  1372 
Laboratory  Sunply  Co.,  1082 
Lacy,  F.  H.,  594 

Ladybird  Beetles,  Destructive,  1366 
Lake  Erie  Gas  and  Fuel  Co.,  310 
Lamb,  Feeding  by  Hand,  757 
Lamb,  Mary’s.  588 
Lambs  with  Dysentery,  449 
Land — 

Back  to,  41,  71 
Flooding,  15 
Leachy,  Handling,  739 
Posting,  1095 
Rich  Crops  on,  847 
Rough,  Handling.  1198 
Sharps  Corner,  971 
Wild,  Planting  in,  248 
Lariat,  How  to  Throw.  1201 
Latvia,  Native  of,  1368 
Law,  Slow  Process  of.  777 
Lawn,  Grass  Seed.  683 
Lawn,  Saving,  745 
Lawson,  D.,  1162 
Lawyer’s  Fee,  Validity  of,  477 
Leaf  Variation  in  Fruit  Trees,  327 
Lease,  Rights  Under,  1353 
Leather  as  Fertilizer.  9 
Leaves.  Color  of,  1425 
Legislators.  Occupation  of,  19,  1571 
Legume  Innoculation,  108 
Legumes  for  Hay,  618 
Lemon  Juice,  Virtues  of,  686 
Lemon  Tree,  Wintering,  151 
Leonard  Morton  Co.,  790 
Letter  to  Rural  New  Yorker,  1525 
Lettuce — 

in  Hotbed,  1308 
in  South  Jersey,  1467 
Mildew  and  Lice  on,  85 
Liberty  Automobile  Service,  1364 
Lice  on  Live  Stock.  30,  540 
Lien  on  Mortgaged  Property,  397 
Lightning  and  Rodded  Barn,  107 
Lilies  from  Seed,  1285 
Lily,  Easter,  12 
Lime — 

and  Shells.  1065 
and  Strawberries,  9 
for  Bush  Fruits,  77 
for  Hotbed,  151 
in  Orchard,  1316 
in  Cattle  Feed,  1188 
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on  Potatoes,  655 
Precipitated,  9 
When  to  Apply,  188 
Limestone  for  Alfalfal,  1065 
Lippia  Lawn,  1547 
Live  Stock — 

and  Sprayed  Orchards,  689 
Boards,  145 
Tapeworm  in,  1504 
Trespassing:,  925 

Live-Forever,  Disease  of,  894,  1064 
Livesey,  W.  F,,  986 
Living,  Ways  of,  1338 
Liquor  Habit,  547 
Locust  Borer,  1366 
Locust,  Suckering,  1145 
Locusts,  Pest  of,  1394 
Logs  with  Bark  on,  1311 
Looker,  J,  J.,  818 

Lumbago,  Treatment,  117 
Lumber,  Black  Walnut,  1223 
Luxuries,  Money  Spent  for,  1072 


M 

Magna  Metal  Corp,,  734 
Magnolia,  Propagating,  12,  1115 

Mailbox,  Snowed  Under,  633 
Malvairisco  Fiber,  497 
Man,  Mean,  493,  1091 
Man,  Piebald,  1543 
Mangels — 

for  Fowls,  370 
Raising,  662,  811 
Manure — 

Green,  18,  189 
Value  of,  621,  1169 
Maple — 

as  Shade  Tree,  1259 
Borer,  480 
Propagating,  1528 
Syrup  Spoiled,  364,  827 
Trees,  Dying,  927,  1421 
Marble  Dust,  Use  of,  188 
Market — 

Basket,  Family,  1198 
On  Way  to,  1092 

Roadside,  19,  80,  293,  427,  722, 
880,  901,  1152,  1181 
Markets,  Chicago,  121 
Marriage  of  Cousins,  1208 
Martin  Grocery  Co,,  890 
Martin,  Henry,  706 
Massachusetts  Notes,  1498 
Massey,  W.  F.,  Tribute  to,  445,  594 
Maurer,  B.,  614 
McClunie,  G.  W.,  818 
Meadows,  Improving,  9,  1543 
Measles,  Cats  and  Birds,  775 
Meat — 

Canning,  127 
Doped,  1368 
Law  About,  47 
Medical  Treatment,  686 
Melody  Pub.  Co.,  574,  842 
Melons,  Growing,  161,  653 
Menkes,  Z.,  102 
Merchant  and  Farmer,  1322 
Merchant,  Country,  Talks,  1132 
Metal  Cast  Product  Co,,  1218 
Mexico,  Recognition  of,  1180 
Mice  and  Moth  Balls,  1378 
Mice  in  Orchards,  342,  507,  1500 
Middleman  Question,  209 
Milk— 

and  Butter,  Care  of,  411 
and  Country  Children,  722 
and  Railroads,  1343 
and  Sunday  Schools,  806 
Bitter,  58,  1381 
Bloody,  933,  984,  1576 
Can,  Law,  253,  293,  518,  633 
Certificate  of  Indebtedness,  485 
Cheese  and  Fat  in,  982 
Comparative  Prices,  253,  401 
Composition  of,  1359 
Consumers,  Farmers  as,  693 
Cooling,  811 

Evaporating  on  Farm,  451 
Facts  and  Figures,  519 
Fever,  636,  933 
Filled,  Law  About,  444 
Gas  in,  1131 
Houses  on  Farms,  751 
in  California,  903 
in  Navy,  1048 

Increase  Use  of,  1292,  1317 
Injunction  Case,  253 
or  “Pop,”  1152 
Milk- 

Pasteurizing,  253 
Price  Comparisons,  343,  723 
Prices,  Drop  in,  1451 
Problems,  121 
Ropy,  982 

Setting  for  Cream,  '92 
Skim,  Value  of,  861 
Souring,  451 
Standardizing,  451 
Stringy,  1431 
Supply,  Sanitarium,  276 
Synthetic,  489 
Worms  in,  1407 
Testing  Notes,  6 
Truck,  Sanitary,  1379 
War,  Who  Started?,  1549 
with  Strong  Odor,  601 
Milkhouse  Question,  961 
Million  Dollars,  Investing,  948 
Millipedes,  1366 
Mind’s  Door,  Unlocking,  140 
Minnesota  Politics,  1078,  1124 
Minors,  Contract  with,  551 
Mirror,  Silvering.  899 
Missouri  Notes,  431.  623 
Mohawk  Bay  Co.,  1138 
Molasses  Feeds,  350,  1156 
Mole  — 

and  Professor.  1112 
Destructive.  895,  927,  975,  1088, 

1123,  1179,  1473 
in  Captivity,  1174 
Plant,  1371 

Moles  Eat  Potatoes,  1332,  1473 
Money — 

and  Power,  Menace  of,  692 
Farm,  Investing,  292 
Investing  for  Boys,  289 
in  Russia,  1427 
Montague  Co.,  1386 
Moon  and  Farming,  738 
Morgan  Manufacturing  Co.,  1162 
Mortar  as  Fertilizer,  515 
Mortgage- 
Chattel,  1175 
Extension,  439 
Equity  in,  440 
Foreclosure  of,  744 
on  Inherited  Property,  1495 
Transferring,  202 
Moth,  Silver,  1543 
Mother,  Child’s  Liability  for,  392 
Motor  Oil,  Use  for,  923 
Motorcycle,  Trouble  with,  81 
Muck — 

Composting,  234 
for  Fruit,  234 
Mudhole,  Profitable,  1046 
Mulberry,  Propagating,  855 
Mulch  Culture  for  Orchards,  918,  1515 
Mule— 

Ponularity  of,  1404 
Telling  Age  of,  1576 
Mushroom  Culture,  1041 
Mushrooms  on  Lawn,  355 
Muskrat  Farming,  543,  789,  1495. 

1518 

Muskrats,  Prohibiting,  1207 
Mutual  Benefit  League,  962 


N 

Names,  New  York,  Classical,  1574 
Narcissus  Fly,  1071 
Narcissus,  Planting,  803,  1285 
National  Acetylene  Ass’n,  1354 
National  Battery  Co,,  706 
National  Bird,  78 
National  Credit  Corp.,  818 
National  Press  Bureau,  1082 
Naturalization  Aid,  239 
Negroes  Migrating,  750,  833,  880, 

953 

Negroes  Need  Chance,  78 
Neighborly  Feeling,  394 
New  England,  Boosting,  1523 
New  England,  Farming  in,  1094,  1342 
New  Jersey,  Climate  in,  293 
New  Jersey,  Crop  Report,  1006 
New  York  and  Boosters,  680 
New  York  Farm  Population,  519 
New  York  Vicinity  Population,  1049 
Nitrate  of  Soda — 

Using,  538,  1070,  1415 
Fire  from,  1225 

Non-shatterable  Glass  Proposition, 
462,  938,  1194 

North  Carolina  Conditions,  113 
North  Country,  Busy  Times  in,  1193 
Note— 

Cancellation  of,  435 
Payment  on,  875 
Validity  of,  477 
November  Snow,  1445 
Nursing,  Hints  About,  513 
Nut  Culture  in  New  York,  711 
Nut  Trees,  Growing,  51 
Nutmeg  for  Bleeding,  543 
Nuts  in  Central  West,  608 
Nux  Vomica  for  Hawks,  767 

O 

Oats — 

After  Oats,  1168 
and  Peas  for  Hay,  469,  619 
and  Peas  for  Silage,  636 
for  Hens,  569,  1080,  1299 
Sprouted,  Mold  in,  34 
Ohio,  Southern,  Climate  of,  343,  551 
Oil- 

Filtering,  407,  899,  1135 
Lubricating,  717,  1225 
Motor,  717 

Oliver  Oil  Gas  Burner,  1386,  1410 
Onions — 

Abortive,  237 
Blight  in,  743 
Crossing,  117 
Marketing,  969 
Under  Irrigation,  1039 
Opossums  and  Dogs,  286 
Orchard — 

Cropping,  1415 
Fertilizer,  239 
Home,  Planting,  951 
in  Vermont,  1333 
Lining  Out,  1563 
Young,  Crops  in,  75 
Orphans,  Minor,  Support  of,  83 
Oxen,  Use  of,  1555 

P 


Pails,  Leaky,  Using,  1273 
Paint,  Cheap,  714 
Paint,  Crude  Oil,  481 
Palm  Seeds  and  Rats,  1067 
Pansy  Culture,  12,  849,  969,  1120 
Parents’  Liability  for  Child,  392, 
948 

Parents,  Responsibility  of,  832 
Parrot  Loses  Feathers,  196 
Parrots,  Talk  About,  1461 
Parson,  Pastoral,  Visit  to,  1103 
Pasteur  as  Great  Man,  78 
Pasture — 

Grasses,  190 

Working  Over,  618,  794 
Paupers  and  Bicycles,  1180 
Paying  Tax  on  Property,  439 
Payroll,  Government,  1292 
Pea,  Cow,  Growing,  846 
Pea,  Sweet,  Sowing  for  Fall,  1143, 
1203 
Peach — 

Borers,  Chemicals  for,  1230 
Elberta,  History  of,  1334 
Hope  Farm,  1228 
Pruning,  579 
J.  H.  Hale,  367 
Pioneer,  1541 
Prospects,  California,  824 
Peaches — 

Clingstone,  Interest  in,  468 
Cracking,  1421 
from  Seed,  684 
When  to  Pick,  1273 
Peafowls,  Ailing,  416 
Peafowls,  Raising,  838 
Pear — 

Bartlett,  History  of,  432 
Base,  898 
Cayuga,  691 
Psylla,  1362 
Seckel,  Story  of,  648 
Tree,  Large,  542 
Pears  — 

in  New  York,  318,  381 
Kieffer,  Top-working,  428,  540, 

548,  689 
Peas — 

Fertilizing,  622 
for  Market  Garden,  431 
Peat  for  Fuel,  1283,  1391,  1465,  1538, 
1582 

Pecans  in  north,  1308 
Pensions  in  Pennsylvania,  903 
Peonies  from  Seed,  1308 
Peony  Blight,  803 
Peony  Culture,  945 
Perennials  from  Seed,  770,  1308 
Perfect  Voice  Institute.  818 
Persia,  Conditions  in,  1331 
Persimmon,  Seedless,  1475 
Pettijohn  Co.,  138 
Pheasant,  Experience,  851 
Pheasant,  Pet,  784 
Pheasants,  Raising,  1409 
Pheasant,  Pugnacious,  767,  948 
Pheasants,  Feeding  in  Winter,  156 
Philadelphia  Pepper  Pot,  853 
Phillips  Dairy  Co,,  462,  1410 
Phlox  Culture,  626,  684 
Physalis,  Franchetii,  151 
Pie,  Poisoned,  156 
Pig  Marketing,  782 
Paralyzed,  1405 

Pigeon  Hatches  Hen’s  Eggs,  228 
Pigeon  Requirements,  25,  309 
Pigeons,  Training.  1208 
Pigeons^,  Trespassing,  785 
Pigpen,  Ornamental,  785 
Pigs — 

Apples  for,  1348 

Bedding  for,  731 

Early,  Handling,  351 

Feeding,  93,  352,  488,  602,  696 

Garbage  for,  810 

Pigs  is  Pigs,  548 

Milks  Cow,  1376 

Minerals  for,  1213 

Tankage  for,  1213 

Tonic  for,  452 

Trouble  with,  258,  605,  836 
with  Fits,  984 
with  Rickets,  494 
with  Skin  Trouble,  1100 
Pinks,  Growing,  1120 


Pioneer  Outfit,  1192 
Pipes,  Lime  Deposit  on,  1251 
Pining,  John,  182 
Plants — 

and  Artificial  Light,  1391 
for  Shady  Border,  1517 
in  Cellar  or  Attic,  189 
in  Dirt  Bands,  427 
Where  from,  993,  1256 
Plow,  Riding,  Attachment,  454 
Plum — 

Diseases,  194 
Leaf  Blight,  1420 
Pits,  Germinating,  1420 
Trees,  Suckering,  713 
Plums — 

Budding,  873 
Pruning,  684 
Stock  for,  51 
Worthless,  1067 
Police,  State,  444 
Politics,  New  York,  1342 
Poll  Tax,  970 
Pomace  for  Feeding,  1124 
Pomological  Society  Meeting,  1469 
Pond,  Weeds  in,  541 
Ponies  for  Work,  961 
Poor,  Lives  of,  119 
Poplars,  Killing,  1445,  1475 
Poppies,  Flanders,  660 
Pork- 

Business,  Starting,  1272 
Condemned,  880 
Ton  Litter  Club,  1214,  1376 
Potash  from  the  Pacific,  443 
Postage  Stamps,  Business  in,  279 
Potash  Mines,  Western,  86 
Potato — 

Aphids,  1089 
Blight-proof,  847 
Crop,  Big,  108 
Culls,  1168 
Digger  Wanted,  594 
Diseases,  586 
Growers  Meet,  1469 
Letter  in,  588 
Poetry,  Old,  661 
Prices,  Predicting,  1413 
Scab,  Sulphur  for,  323 
Scab,  Treatment,  556 
Potatoes — 

Freak,  1539 

Handling  Carefully,  711 
in  South,  1491 
Manure  for,  156 
Object  Lesson  in,  1439 
Peeling  Before  Boiling,  1176,  1310 
Rotation  for,  967 
Show  Sale  for,  342,  681 
Small,  1399 
Sweet,  Growing,  872 
Sweet,  in  North,  14 
Wormy,  for  Seed,  483 
Poultry — 

Alfalfa  for,  226 
and  Pets  Magazine,  914 
Araucana,  692 
Black  Cochin,  1057 
Black  Giant,  174,  303,  790,  8.15, 

985,  1055 
Bread  for,  959 
Buttermilk  for,  758 
California,  Booming,  679-681 
Crackers  for,  1459 
Cross  Breeding,  266 
Demonstration  Car,  1451 
Double  Judging  of,  1579 
Drinking  Fountain,  1079 
Fattening,  759,  1009 

Fattening  Crate,  426,  1169 
Feather  Pulling,  249 
Feed  Hoppers,  975,  1009 
Feeding  Formulas,  1010 
Fivefold  Black  Brook,  786 
Food,  High  Protein,  790 
Food,  Mixing,  132 
Future  of,  1274 
in  Florida,  1065 
in  Massachusetts,  361 
Killing,  178 
Line  Breeding,  136 
Molt,  Forcing,  1057 
Naked  Neck,  967,  1400 
Outlook,  188,  833 
Poor  Start  with,  960 
Potatoes  for,  64,  192,  229,  247, 

269 

Preparing  for  Market,  785 
i  Production  Exhibits,  5 
Purebred,  Characteristics,  1431 
Show,  Madison  Square  Garden,  249 
Stolen,  1525 

Starting  in,  226,  629,  700 
Tankage  for,  1156 
Thieves,  180,  1230,  1525 
Tough,  862 
Under  Veranda,  48 
Vaccination,  361,  501 
Watering,  993 
Western,  546 
Winter  Molt  of,  178 
with  Coccjdiosis,  935,  985 
with  Roup,  960 

Worms  in,  226,  228,  368,  558,  1217, 
1384,  1485,  1508 
Powder  Post  Insect,  743 
Press  Reporting  Syndicate,  1326 
President,  New,  1094 
Primary  Law,  New  York,  19 
Prisoners,  Classifying,  692 
Privet,  Propagating,  237,  483 
Production,  Balanced,  Needed,  941 
Production,  Limiting-,  1073,  1078, 

1153 

Prohibition  Law,  New  York,  857 
Prohibition  Statistics,  1048 
Property  Held  Jointly,  1368  1450 

Pruning  Methods,  74,  187,  428 
Pruning  Trees  and  Charity,  1514 
Pullet  Precocious,  1505 
Pullet  Testing  for  Laying,  1008 
Pullets — 

Ailing,  228,  1057,  1485 
Feeding,  911 
Molt,  Avoiding,  1384 
Pump,  Electric,  1547 
Pump  Fails  to  Work,  29,  454 
Pumping  Device,  550,  922 
Pumping  from  Deep  Well,  158 
Pumping  from  Spring,  201 
Pumpkins,  Large,  Raising,  355 
Puppies,  Raising,  116,  958 
Pyramid  Pictures  Co.,  1058 

Q 

Quack,  Killing,  715 
Quack,  Uses  for,  1437 
Quarantine  Against  Christmas  Trees, 
1317 
Quince — 

Blight  on,  14 
Propagation,  581,  1543 
Pruning,  684 

R 

Rabbit — 

Culture,  719,  885,  1193 
Snowshoe,  1542,  1579 
Swarm,  Pennsylvania,  87 
Rabbits — 

as  Fertilizer,  117 
Embargo  on,  485 
Nuisance  of,  594 
Raccoons,  Damage  from,  1174 
Radio — 

at  Schoolhouse,  163 


for  Advertising,  292 
for  the  Farmer,  aC)9,  198,  262, 

398,  650,  878,  1273,  1426 
Message,  1302 
Products  Co.,  706 
Rail  Movements  of  Fruits,  965,  991 
Railroad  Crossing  Warnings,  977, 
1250 

Railroads  Help  Marketing,  121 
Rain  Making,  Theory  of,  745 
Raincoat,  Linseed  Oil  on,  899 
Rain  Hydraulic,  550,  879 
Raspberries — 

Growing,  367,  385 
Pruning,  72,  1145 
Seeding,  13 
Purple,  Training,  1147 
Transplanting,  326 
Raspberry — 

Can  Blight,  1121 
Cane  Borer,  433 
Everbearing,  1309 
Plant  Inspection,  977,  1543 
Seed,  Handling,  926 
Varieties,  1287 

Rat  Mite  Attacks  Man,  1434 
Rats — 

Barium  Carbonate  for,  899 
Getting  Rid  of,  198,  583 
Gnaw  Wood,  1437,  1542 
Reader,  Youngest,  997 
Reading  Mission,  1569 
Real  Estate  Deal,  Complicated,  811 
Reilly,  W.  M,,  614 
Reinueer  as  Dairy  Annual,  990 
Rennet,  Making,  697 
Renter,  Problem  of,  121,  889 
Revolution,  Social,  107 
Rhododendrons,  Proopagating,  712 
1285 

Rhododendron  Treatment,  976 
Rhubarb  Culture,  582 
Rhubarb,  Ornamental,  1394 
Rice  Family  on  Auto  Trip,  1180 
Rieck,  McJunken  Dairy  (Jo,,  777 
Right  of  Way,  1152,  1332,  1373 
Road — 

Breaking  in  Winter,  1539 
Building  Held  Up,  807 
Public,  When  Is?,  1206 
Question,  1338 
Tax  Questions,  1524 
Rock,  Large,  1203,  1338,  1467,  1569 
Rocks,  Blasting,  1063,  1169 
Rogers  Milk  Corp.,  762,  1438 
Ronkonkoma  Estates,  842 
Roof,  Leaky,  1192 
Roofing  Paper,  Tar  on,  1363 
Roofing,  Temiperature  for  Laying,  492 
Rooster,  Ailing,  227 
Rooster,  Lame,  1217 
Roosters,  Young,  Managing,  532 
Root,  A.  I.,  Death  of,  722 
Rose — 

Beetles,  922,  949 
Beetles  Kill  Chickens,  856 
Beetles  on  Grapes,  85 
Bushes  and  Mice,  1201 
Climbing,  Pruning,  742 
Columbia,  479 
Hoppers,  896 
Propagation,  516,  824 
Stocks,  510 
Roses — 

Dependable,  716 
Mildew  on,  780 
Propagating,  1312,  1494 
Transplanting,  1312 
Roughage,  Grinding,  57 
Roup,  Carbolic  Acid  for,  178 
Roup,  Vaccination  for,  1105 
Rowell  and  Graves,  706 
Rubber — 

Plant,  Propagating,  1315 
Polishing,  364 
Scarcity,  618 
Rundle-Murphy  Co.,  614 
Rural  New-Yorker  Savesi  a  Life, 
1562 

Rustic  Fence,  Preserving  Color,  899 
Rye — 

for  Live  Stock,  90,  188,  638,  1406, 
1482 

Straw  Market,  738 
Value  of,  832 


S 

Sage  Brush  Farmer’s  Wife,  686, 

1444 

Salerno  Dev,  Co.,  1138 
Salt  in  Agriculture,  766,  847 
Sap,  Evaporating,  591 
Sap  Vessels,  Painting,  650 
Saw,  Rusty,  1135 
Saw  Speed,  Increasing,  687 
Sawdust — 
as  Mulch,  1283 
Foor  Covering,  1149 
for  Cattle  Feed,  1415 
Scale,  San  Jose,  208,  322,  618 
Scarecrow,  New  Idea  in,  921,  1201 
Scarecrow,  Stuffed  Bird  as,  1579 
Schauber,  Geo.  R,,  Death  of,  1460 
School — 

Authorities,  Arbitrary,  857 
Bill  and  Legislature,  1343 
Bill,  Discussing,  661,  692,  777 

807,  857,  881,  928,  953,  1049, 

1197,  1256,  1343,  1373,  1427, 

1451,  1477,  1571 
Bill,  Farmers  on,  1549 
Bill,  Held  Over,  751 
Bill,  Time  Up  On,  1153 
Bill,  Superintendents  on,  1231 
Bill,  Why  Rush?,  595,  660 
Bonds,  Voting,  831 
Children,  Law  on,  1575 
Children,  Punishing,  1260 
Children,  Supervising,  546 
Consolidation  Question,  919,  1229 
Grounds,  Who  Owns?,  776 
High,  Extension,  163 
Interfering  with,  556 
Law,  Resolution  on.  557 
Meeting,  Call  for,  1316,  1427,  1451, 
1477 

Meeting,  Voters  at,  693,  817,  831, 
974,  1257,  1368 
Question  and  Elections,  1450 
Repairs,  Expense  for,  1175 
Superintendent,  Duties  of,  203 
Taxes,  49,  247,  392 
Teacher  at  Spray  Pumps,  910 
Teachers,  Comments  on,  49 
Trustee,  Sensible,  1391,  1466 
Tuition,  Paying,  1257 
Schools — 

Consolidated,  203,  400,  444,  485, 
590,  976,  1181,  1501,  1525 
Farm  Woman  on,  999 
in  Colorado,  1293 
in  Iowa,  1317 

Rural,  235,  242,  247,  252,  401,  484, 
556,  652,  856,  1401,  1501 
Seeds,  Free,  120 
Seeds,  Mystery  of,  1371,  1494 
Seedsman’s  Guarantee,  86,  208 
Septic  Tank  Overflow,  10 
Septic  Tank  Questions,  1192,  1207 

Sewer  Gas  as  Power,  628 
Shadbush,  540 
Shavings  in  Manure,  246 
Sheep — 

Black  Face,  143 
Diminishing,  379 
Dropsical,  1130 
Feeding,  406 


Fitting  for  Show,  1266 
Herder’s  Monument,  1214,  1266 
in  New  York,  737 
or  Dairy,  1212 
Shortage,  693 
Stray,  1430 
Tobacco  Dip  for,  875 
with  Worms,  94 
Working  Into,  739 
Sheepyard,  Portable,  1200 
Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea,  1180 
Shingles,  Stain  for,  364 
Ship  Subsidy  Bill,  292,  400 
Shoe  Dyes,  Poison  from,  1569 
Shot-hole  Borer,  1421 
Shrubs,  Propagating,  856 
Shrubs,  Pruning,  949 
Shubert,  A.  B.,  842,  1302 
Silage — 

and  Tuberculosis,  356 
Cutter,  Increasing  Speed  of,  492 
Estimating,  1491 
Inoculating,  692,  998,  1230 
Money  Value  of,  86 
Trouble  with,  726,  1380 
Silo — 

Buttermilk  in,  894 
Timber  for,  407 
Outlook,  977 
Paint  for,  190,  667 
Pit,  Waterproofing,  1192 
Repairing,  1407,  1506 
Various  Crops  in,  806 
Wood  or  Tile,  350 
Silk  Production,  656 
Sinclair,  James,  674,  938 
Sink,  Painting,  642 
Sink,  Clogged,  642 
Skin  Disease,  395 
Skunk,  Evicting,  544,  1170 
Skunks,  Trapping,  1378 
Slackers  and  Drones,  73& 

Sleeping  Bag,  1540 
Sleighs  and  Wagons,  Width  of,  121 
209,  276 


bmpner,  Careless,  1427 

Snails  in  Garden,  797 

Snow  Rollers,  How  Former,  853 

Soapsuds  on  Plants,  17 

Sod  Webworms  Injure  Corn,  975 

Soil,  Black,  821 

Sorghum  for  Cattle,  1157,  1272 

Soil — 


Feeding,  553 
Growth  of,  1678 
Life  Principle  in,  1115 
Sour,  and  Acid  Phosphate,  400 
Sour,  Legumes  for,  469 
South  and  Wet  Candidate,  1073 
Sow — 

Feeding,  698,  860,  1236 
Lame,  412 
Unprofitable,  782 
Spanish  Prisoner  Swindle,  1302 
Spellers,  Prize,  at  Fair,  1305 
Spells,  Feeding,  406 
Spinach,  Disease  Resistant,  1643 
Spinach  in  Frames,  1123 
Sports,  Great  Attendance  at,  1450 
Sportsman,  Candid,  343 
Sportsmen,  Nuisance  of,  485 
Spotted  or  Piebald  Humans,  485 
Spray — 

and  Dust  Combination,  187,  326 
Dust  or  Liquid,  871 
Lime-Sulphur,  338 
Pump,  Speeding,  549 
to  Kill  Fruit,  767 
Spraying,  Compressed  Air,  585 
Spring,  Harnessing,  738 
Spring,  Rights  in,  1175 
Spruce — 

for  Pulpwood,  328,  382 
from  Cuttings,  1492 
From  Seed,  1341 
Kosters,  193 
Squash — 

Bugs,  399 
Kitchenette,  680 
Vegetable  Marrow,  770 
Squirrel  Nuisance,  1393,  1473,  1642 
Squirrels,  Repelling,  715 
Stammerers  Want  Help,  1078 
Standard  Food  and  Fur  Ass’n,  534, 
1096,  1582 

Stationery  for  Farmers,  853 
Steel,  L.  R.,  422,  462,  502,  614,  818, 
938 

Sterling  Poultry  Farms,  938 
Stevenson,  W.  L,,  1510 
Stone  Picking  Machine,  714 
Stones  for  Fertilizer,  240 
Stones,  Mulch  of,  681 
Straw,  Burned,  Loss  from,  896,  1223, 
1415 

Strawberries — 
and  Lime,  9 
and  Tenants,  1426 
Culture  of,  433,  927 
Everbearing,  1040,  1316 
Fertilizing,  149,  471.  1065 
Florida,  872,  1063,  1087,  1112,  1143 
Hen  Manure  on,  1143, 

Hilling,  1143 

How  Long  to  Fruit,  870 
in  Florida,  332 
in  Massachusetts,  770 
Mulch  for,  326 
White,  640 
Strawberry — 

Beds,  Old,  Fruiting,  1040 
Champion,  42 
Crop,  Cost  of,  1223 
Leaf  Roller,  240 
Root  Worm,  848 
Stromblad,  Geo.,  1194 
Succulenta  Co,,  842 
Sudan  Grass,  648,  1350,  1390 
Sugar  Question,  722,  723,  1293 
Sulphur  for  Hens,  895 
Sulphur,  Inoculated,  444.  471 
Sumac  as  Firewood,  152 
Sumac,  Removing  Tannin  from,  17 
Sunday,  Wages  on,  252 
Sunflower  Seed,  Curing,  1147 
Sunflower,  Short  stemmed,  1395 
Sunflowers  for  Silage,  5.63,  811 
Surveying  Problem,  1069 
Sweet  Peas,  Planting  in  Fall,  1143, 
1203 

Swoboda  and  Mining,  890 
Syracuse  Market,  1580 
Syracuse  Poultry  Corp.,  818 

T 

Tank,  Antifreezing,  579 
Tax — 

Bill,  Incorrect,  587 
Dodgers,  Trick  of,  163 
Exempt  Farm  Tools,  999 
Exempt  Forest  Land,  925 
Exempt  Securities.  1548 
Questions,  430,  432,  437 
Reduction  Question,  14776 
Sale.  Title  from,  83.  200.  1117 
Taxation  and  State  Aid,  1293 
Taxation  and  Exempt  Bonds,  1401 
Taxes — 

Increasing,  1368 
on  Farm  Land,  484,  628 
on  Personal  Property,  190 
Unpaid,  1501 
Teacher — 

at  Noontime,  1091 
Minding,  203 
Talks  to  Parents,  396 
Teachers,  Securing,  88 
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‘Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Telephone — 

Contract,  919 
Problems,  889 
Right  of  Way,  16,  160 
Tenants  and  Personal  Property,  751 
Tenant’s  Right  on  Farm,  202 
Thief  Loses  Pocketbook,  1293 
Thorn  Trees,  Destroying,  827 
Thrashing  Machine  Partnership,  878 
Thunderstorms,  Safety  in,  1136 
Tile,  Unloading,  896 
Timber  Floated  from  Owner’s  Place, 
83 

Tire  Tubes,  Mending,  1149 
Title  by  Adverse  Possession,  971 
Title,  Failure  of,  974 
Toads,  Singing,  1423 
Toadstool,  Vile  Smelling,  1332 
Tobacco — 

as  Fertilizer,  112,  665 
Culture,  642 
for  Worms,  558,  641 
Habit,  Breaking,  189,  517,  547 
Money  Spent  for,  1072 
Toilet  in  Cellar,  1569 
Toilet  without  Running  Water,  287, 
910,  1199 

Tomato  Plant  Borers,  944 
Tomatoes,  Green,  Storing,  1289 
Tourists’  Association,  634 
Tourists,  Unmannerly,  1045 
Tree — 

Dynamiting,  1313 
Injured  by  Winter,  803 
on  Boundary  Line,  543,  922,  973, 
1124,  1495 
Repairing,  1399 
Toads,  995 

T  J-no  f 

and  Mice,  539 
Poisoning,  1399 
Shade,  for  North,  664 
Large,  Transplanting,  12,  197 
Misfit,  342 
Quick  Growing,  251 
Trespass- 

Law,  Change  in,  1526 
Law,  New  Hampshire,  1427 
Bill,  New,  1317 
Law,  New  Jersey,  446 


Signs,  Tearing  Down,  78 
Trespassers,  Damage  by,  196,  1124. 
1292 

Truck  Grower  Considers  Things,  1491 
Tryon  Stores,  1278 
Tuberculin  Test,  New,  957 
Tuberculosis  Infection,  289 
Turkey  Raiser,  Successful,  361,  610, 
840,  887 

Turkey  Wing,  Preserving,  1422,  1518, 
1560 

Turkey  with  Roup,  731 
Turkeys — 

and  Blackhead,  63,  171,  538,  612, 
651,  864,  886,  1056,  1203,  1274, 
1581 

Housing,  368,  1532 
Inbreeding,  1581 
Mrs.  Bennett’s,  1307 
Small  Flock  of,  108 
with  Air  Blisters,  1217 
with  Gapes,  496,  1203 
with  Roup,  309,  1215,  1385 
Turtles,  Catching,  922,  1043 

U 

Uncan  Hair  Cutter,  890 
Udell  Food  Products  Co.,  866 
Underwood  Art  Goods  Co.,  842 
United  Advertisers,  Inc.,  1582 
United  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Co.,  938 
United  Stores  Grocers  Co.,  422 

V 


Vacation  in  Berry  Field,  997 
Vacation  Motor  Trip,  784,  805 
Vegetable  Planting,  Early,  194,  236 
Vegetable  Storage,  969 
Vegetable  Variety,  Fixing,  1169 
Vegetables,  Succession  of,  538 
Vegetarian,  Diet,  775 
Vermont  Auto  Law,  518 
Vermont  Fruit  Growers  Meet,  1202 
Vermont,  Orcharding  in,  1333 
Vetch,  Hungarian,  1394 
Vetch,  Value  of,  252,  555,  715,  1120 
Vinegar — 


Barrel,  Knife  in,  1149 
by  Quick  Process,  1222 
Grains,  56 
“Mother”  in,  1335 
Unbranded,  52,  209 
Weak,  717,  797 
Vine  for  Porch,  237,  321 
Vine-Weevil,  721 
Virginia,  Conditions  in,  155,  538 
Virginia  Creeper,  Poisonous,  1315 
Vitamines,  Commercial,  52 
Voters  and  Sheep,  544 
Voting,  Illegal,  1524 


W 

Wages,  Rise  and  Fall  of,  1168 
Wages,  Unpaid,  157 
Wagon  Shed,  Building,  407 
Wall,  Defective,  1396 
Walnut,  Oregon,  825 
Walter  Bros.,  574 
War  Savings  Stamps,  Lost,  518 
Warranty,  Breach  of,  392 
Water — 

Boiler,  Lime  in,  1006 
Clearing,  156 
Filter  Box,  1267 
for  Henhouse,  1274 
Glass  for  Tree  Wounds,  849 
Hot,  for  Farmhouse,  1466 
Insects  in,  480 
Flow,  Increasing,  29 
In  Kitchen,  252 
Mains  Through  Farm,  1255 
Pipes,  Protecting,  29,  431,  625 
Pipe,  Thawing,  159,  393,  426,  468, 
1547 

Piping,  29,  199 

Pollution,  1325 

Power,  Improving,  81 

Pressure,  200 

Pumping  Problem,  733 

Purifying,  1241 

Rights,  47,  150,  687,  817,  1426 

Selling,  800 

Softenirig,  17 

Supply  Questions,  391,  492,  548, 

550,  687,  710,  865,  1054,  1192, 
1547 


Tank,  Closed,  Evaporation  from, 
899 

Tank  for  Hot  Water,  1250 
Tank  for  Poultry,  863 
Tank,  Leaky,  1192 
■Witoh  and  His  Work,  1172 
Worms  in,  588,  851,  890 
Waterglass  for  Tree  Wounds,  681 
Waterproof  Cement,  1006 
Waterproofing  Cloth,  1547 
Waterproofing  Slicker,  717 
Wearwell  Tailors,  674 
Weather  and  Animals,  10 
Weather  Signs,  56 
Weed  Killers,  800 
Weeds — 

Along  Highway,  52,  1342 
Harbor  Fungus,  825 
in  Silo,  976 
Sale  for,  1540 
Weil  Bros,,  1354 
Well- 

Casing,  879 

Contaminating,  910,  973 
Curb,  Concrete,  198 
Danger  in,  240,  321,  875,  820,  922, 
1335  . 

Deep  Siphoning,  1461 
Improving,  29,  170,  199,  471,  922, 
1467 

Western  Medical  Ass’n,  674 
Wheat— 

for  Hens,  1048,  1168,  1180 
from  Mummy  Tomb,  1093 
in  Rotation,  928 
Notes,  199 
in  Brickyard,  943 
Prices  Drop,  977,  1049,  1065 
Smut,  1067 

Whey,  Nuisance  from,  782 
Whiting,  H.  W.,  534 
Whooping  Cough,  297 
Widow’s — 

Inheritance  in  Pennsylvania,  817 
Pension  in  New  Jersey,  286 
Protection,  1065 
Wife,  Separation  from,  202 
Wife’s— 

Rights  in  Property,  871 
Affections,  Alienating,  627 


Claim  to  Support,  157 
Funeral  Expenses,  47 
Liability  for  Judgment,  1265 
Separate  Estate,  157 
Share  in  Property,  437 
Will  Making,  827,  902,  1207 
Wind  and  Snowflakes,  116 
Windmill  Electricity,  380,  400 
Windmill,  Small,  on  House,  1063 
Window  Screens,  Ownership  of,  924 
Winter  in  South  Jersey,  113 
Winter  Statistics,  401 
Wire,  Private,  Connecting  With,  302 
Wires,  Rental,  477 
Wireworms,  433,  651 
Wistaria,  Poison  from,  1541 
Woman — 

and  Her  Chickens,  143 
and  Property,  973 
Married,  Citizenship  of,  827 
Woman’s — 

Cows,  981 

Farm  Experiences,  279,  281 
Home  Journal,  534,  1486 
Liability  for  Husband’s  Debts,  200 
Women  at  Farm  Work,  948,  1451, 
1540 

Woodchuck  Problem,  910,  1043,  1393 
Woodchucks — 

Fumigating,  822,  1134 
Kill  Chickens,  918 
Woodland,  Miniature,  1541 
Woodlot  from  Pasture,  537 
Wool- 

Marketing,  Co-operative,  557,  999 
Small  Lots,  Selling,  977,  1102 
Tariff,  Effect  of,  39 
World  Seed  Co.,  762 
Workers,  Older,  1338 
WormB  in  Humans,  686,  1540 

Y 

Yew,  American,  540 

Youth  Must  Be  Served,  10,  1172 

Z 

Zinnias,  Culture  of,  713 
Zinnias,  New,  438 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


A 


Angel  Food,  1527 

Ants,  Controlling,  836,  1051,  1429 

Apple — 

Cake,  1186 
Conserve,  88 
Pudding,  1185 
Recipes,  653,  1185 
Relish,  1262 
Sponge,  1186 
Apples — 

Dried,  Insects  in,  1262 


Fried,  897 
Jellied,  1446 
Artiohoke  Pickles,  1076 
Astrology  and  Fortune  Telling,  402 
Astronomy  as  Recreation,  1319 


B 


Bacon,  Keeping,  486 

Bags,  Mending,  255 

Baking  Powder,  Homemade,  808 

Basket  Splints,  558 

Baskets,  Straw,  1375 

Beads,  Flower  and  Starch,  695 

Beans  in  Brine,  923,  1182 

Bedbugs,  Controlling,  694 

Bedspread,  Tufted,  834 

Beef — 

Drying  at  Home,  402,  1560 
Tough,  Handling,  883 
Beekeeper’s  Salve,  212 
Berry  Recipes,  897 
Birds,  Feeding,  254 
Blackberry  Jam,  1126 
Blouse  Styles,  634 

Boarders,  Catering  for,  634,  771,  1126 
Bread — 

In  Fireless  Cooker,  1428 
Making,  403 
Old-fashioned,  599 
War,  54 

With  Homemade  Yeast,  21 
Broom  Splints,  931 
Bun,  Cinnamon,  1478 
Bunions,  Treating,  658 
Bureau,  Old,  883 
Butchering  Time  Surplus,  1319 
Buttermilk  Pop,  1318,  1403 


Cherry  Recipes,  1051 
Chicken — 

Canned,  1026,  1446 
With  Sausage  Dressing,  1446 
Child,  Homeless,  20 
Children,  Reading  to,  255 
Child’s  Crocheted  Bonnet,  930 
Chili  Con  Came,  931 
Chili  Sauce,  1074 
Christmas — 

Pioneer,  1550 
Presents.  54,  1428,  1479 
Spirit,  1526 
$20  for,  1565 
Church — 

And  Farmers,  882 
Money  Plans,  1550 
And  Newcomer,  1183 
Clams,  Pacific  Coast,  1051 
Cooker,  Fireless,  Recipes,  1074,  1226 
Cookery,  Southern,  897 
Cookies — 

Christmas,  1527 
Cream,  930 
French,  635 
Fruit,  882 
Ginger,  830 
Molasses,  882 
Cooky  Tin,  Greasing,  487 
Corn — 

Bread,  1478 
Canning,  1074 
Salting,  955,  1182 
Cranberry  Sauce,  698 
Cress  as  Greens,  724 
Crochet  Patterns,  255,  859,  930,  1050 

D 

Dancing  Craze,  694 
Dandelions,  Canning,  808 
Date  Pudding,  55 
Dental  Plate,  New,  1375 
Dinner,  Boiled,  486 

Dishwashing  an  Accomplishment,  937 

Divining  Rod,  1182 

Dress  Fabrics,  598 

Dresses  from  Philippines,  598 

Dresses,  Knitted,  598 

Duck  with  Giblet  Sauce,  1446 

Dumbwaiters,  20,  210,  212,  346 


O 


r 


Cabbage  Combination  Salad,  897 
Cake— 

Eggless,  930 

Filling,  Sour  Cream,  1051 
Fruit,  486,  930 
Icing,  635 
Layer,  282 
Sponge,  882 
White,  808,  930 
Candies,  Christmas,  1526 
Canned  Goods,  Selling,  446 
Canning — 

Beans,  954,  1026,  1154 
Fish,  698 
In  Oven,  954 
Loss  of  Liquid  in,  1185 
Meats,  210,  262,  0157,  956,  1100,  1446 
Squash,  1155 
Sweet  Potatoes,  955 
Trouble  with,  558,  694,  752,  859 
Vegetables,  657,  954,  1074,  1155 
Cauliflower,  Canning,  486 
Chair  Seat  Splints,  558 
Cheese — 

Cake,  1050 

Cottage,  Using,  348,  634 
Cream,  897 
Cup,  447 


Farm — 

Home,  Thoughts  from,  665 
Woman’s  Notes,  780 
Farmer  and  City  Women,  780 
Feather  Mattress,  883 
Finnan  Haddie,  1126 
Fire  Precautions,  1211 
Fish,  Canning,  698 
Flax,  Working  by  Hand,  346 
Floor  Mop,  1210 
Floors,  Renovating,  1026 
Flower  Garden,  Start  Early,  403 
Flowers,  Wild,  634 
Food  Planning,  808 
Fowl,  Stewing,  883 
Fruit  Batters,  1184 
Fumigation,  Dangerous,  486 

G 

Game,  Cooking,  1551 

Games  for  Children’s  Party,  1428 

Garden — 

Fall  Work  Around,  1229 
Farm,  254,  349,  403 
Kneeling  Mat,  724 
Gelatin  for  Ice  Cream,  808 
Ginger  Cookies,  1003 


Gingerbread,  930 

Girl  and  Her  Books,  954 

Goose,  Roast,  1446 

Grain  Sacks,  Using,  1503,  1550 

Grape  Juice,  1154 

Green  Mountains,  Autumn  in,  1403 

Greens,  Weeds  as,  882 

Guinea  Fowl,  Roast,  1446 

H 

Hallowe’en  Shower,  1318 
Ham — 

Baked  with  Cider,  1446 
Keeping,  1503 
Storing  in  Jars,  835 
Hash,  Pepper,  954,  1211 
Hatred,  Effect  on  Body,  1502 
Hoe  Cakes,  897 
Homemaker’s  Workshop,  89 
Housekeeping  Hints,  282,  753 
Husk  Mats,  1263 

X 

Icebox  Pudding,  1050 
Ice  Cream,  Gelatin  in,  635,  808 
Indiana  Conditions,  55,  212,  559,  808, 
931,  1051,  1126,  1264,  1375,  1551 
Inheritance,  Fake,  210 
Insect — 

Pests,  Dangerous,  1182 
Specimens,  Preserving,  558 
Insertion  and  Edging,  255 

J 

Jelly- 

Homemade,  Selling,  954 
Suggestions,  906 
Wayside,  951 

K 

Kalsomine  Suggestions,  1051 
Kitchen — 

Comfort,  834 
Curtains,  882 
Kraut,  Russian,  1318 

L 

Lace — 

Mile  a  Minute,  752 
Pineapple,  559 
Pomona,  1211 
Torchon,  809 
Lamb  Stew,  883 
Lard  Making,  1402,  1527 
Lebkuchen,  54 
Lemons,  Keeping,  1051 
Letters,  Addressing  Properly,  834 
Linoleum,  Use  of,  725,  859 
Liverwurst,  1263 
Loganberry — 

Pie,  906 
Shortcake,  898 
Lunch  for  School,  699 
Luncheon  Set,  1374 

M 

Macaroni — 

Baked,  858 
With  Beans,  883 
MaT'le — 

Fudge,  1026,  1185 
Recipes,  510 

Massachusetts  Notes,  213 
Meat — 

Canning,  54,  210,  282,  714,  1100, 
1374 


Deviled,  282 
Keeping,  402 
Mending,  Easy,  1184 
Mettwurst,  402,  1318,  1375 
iyuik,  Canning,  634 
mincemeat — 

Crabapple,  1403 
Tested,  1051,  1262,  1478 
Mittens — 

Fringe,  21 
Knitting,  1550 

Money  Making  at  Home,  487 
Moths — 

And  Cotton  Sacks,  858 
Bulletin  on,  1402 
Mushrooms — 

Canning,  1294 
Using,  1294 

Muslin,  Bleaching,  486 
N 

New  Hampshire  Life,  634,  1402 
Nurse,  Practical,  1091 

O 

Oatmeal- 
Cookies,  402 
Macaroons,  1403 

Oklahoma  Notes,  599  1050,  1262 
Ozarks,  Letters  from,  89 

P 

Paint  Remover,  1026 
Parker  House  Rolls,  1184 
Pears,  Ginger,  1318 
Parsnip  Recipes,  752 
Pickles — 

And  Relishes,  1075,  1127,  1183 
Dill,  1171,  1225 
Popular,  1050,  1154,  1294 
Sweet  Cucumber,  1026 
Pictures,  Saving  for  Children,  910 
Pie — 

Butterscotch,  930 
Cream,  897 
Love,  882 
Washington,  1295 
Pig,  Roast,  1446 
Pillows,  Everlasting,  21 
Pirushka,  1318 
Pineapple  Doily,  695 
Plaids,  1235 

Poetry  for  Children,  486 
Popcorn  Balls,  1550 
Pork  Chops,  Braised,  937 
Portugal,  Recipes,  from,  883 
Pot  Roast,  937 
Potatoes— 

And  Apples,  808 
Stewed,  937 
Prune — 

Bread,  898 
Conserve,  694 
Jelly,  1226 
Marmalade,  694,  752 
Puff,  898 

Puddings,  Steamed,  114 
Pumpkin  Pie,  1154 

R 

Radio  on  Farm,  634 
Rainy  Day  Work,  835 
Raspberry  with  Pineapple,  954 
Reading  an  Accomplishment,  264 
Red  Cross  Roll  Call,  1502 
Rhubarb — 

And  Prunes,  859 
Poisonous,  752 


Riokraok  Edging,  1026 
Rolls,  Parker  House,  1184 
Rose,  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  882 
Rugs — 

Braided,  725 
Crocheted,  1318 
From  Grain  Sacks,  1374 
Hooked,  858,  1183,  1294 
Russian  Dishes,  1318 

S 

Sacks,  Removing  Letters  from,  88 
Salads,  Practical,  809 
Sausage — 

Canning,  1182 
Herbs  for,  558 
Keeping,  1603 
Scandal,  Peddling,  486 
School — 

Lunches,  446,  599 
Rural,  in  Canada,  930 
Shopping  Bags  from  Gunny  Sacks, 
1502 

Sick,  Letters  from,  88 
Silo  Filling,  1295 
Sink,  Keeping  in  Order,  1210 
Snowflakes,  348 
Soap  Making,  447,  937 
Soup,  Canning,  1184 
Springtime  Again,  834 
Squash,  Canning,  1155 
Stars,  Studying,  21 

T 

Tennessee  Notes,  255,  487,  694,  809, 
954,  1155,  1428,  1527 
Texas  Notes,  20,  724,  1075 
Thanksgiving  Suggestions,  1446 
Thrashers,  Catering  for,  1210 
Three  In  One,  897 
Tomato — 

Catsup,  1262 
Soup,  Canned,  1126 
Soy,  1074 
Toast,  1210 

Tomatoes,  Panned,  1182 
Tombola,  762 


V 

Vacuum  Cleaner,  Mending,  1374 
Vegetables — 

Canning,  1151 
Salting,  1026 
Vermont- 

Home  in  Winter,  447 
Notes,  1050,  1184 
Vinegar  from  Grapes,  1262 
Visitors,  Uninvited,  1154 
Ventilator  Over  Kitchen  Stove,  402 

W 

Watermelon  Rind  Pickle,  1126 
Weather,  Notes  on,  883 
Will,  Need  of  Making,  930 
Winter — 

In  Country,  1502 
Sports,  88 

Woman,  Transplanted,  1447 
Woman’s — 

Garden,  346 

Rights  Under  Law,  210 
Woodland  Garden,  1264 

Y 


Yeast — 

Dry  Hop,  65 
Homemade,  1226 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


A 

Alfalfa  in  New  Hampshire,  1365 
Apple— 

Barringer,  1361 
Blossoms,  649 
Box  packing,  1039 
Cortland,  1361 
Leaves,  327 

Packages,  hauling,  1229 
Red  Duchess,  1189 
Red  Roman,  317 
Sauce  on  the  Way,  1165 
Sorter,  Ballou,  277 
Spy,  Bud  Sport,  367 
Tree,  old,  626 
Tree,  precocious,  991,  1563 
Trees,  fertilized,  337 
Trees,  Hope  Farm,  877 
Apples — 

Barreling,  1359 
Cull,  767 

Cull,  in  barrel,  619 
Early,  harvesting,  1111 
Greening,  716 
Hudson  Valley,  1357 
Second  Crop,  317 
Working  up,  210 
Arbor,  Attractive,  317 
Asparagus,  Cutting,  622 
Asparagus,  Planting  and  Care,  919 


Auto  Thief’s  Sign,  1206 
Awning  for  Porch,  390 
Azalea,  Group  of,  944 

B 

Baby  and  Apple,  315 
Baby  Being  Photographed,  1205 
Backyard,  Attractive,  317 
Bait,  Digging,  826 
Barrel,  Cleaning,  1415 
Basket  Splints,  606 
Beagles,  Bunch  of,  1407 
Beagles,  Exercising,  516 
Bean,  Kentucky  Wonder,  770 
Beans,  Soy,  in  New  York,  847 
Bedspread  Design,  1262 
Bedspread,  Tufted,  834 
Beef  Cattle,  String  of,  1283 
Beef  from  Dairy,  617 
Bees,  Swarm  of,  1167 
Bellflower,  Japanese,  438 
Belt  Shifter,  380 
Belt,  Trouble  with,  733 
Bonnet,  Crocheted,  930 
Bootjack,  Explaining,  1223 
Bordeaux,  Making,  1113 
Bowlders,  Getting  Rid  of,  1064 
Birds  and  Fruit,  945 
Bird’s  Nest,  Inspecting,  919 
Blackberries,  Pruning,  429 


Blue  Lace  Flower,  469 
Boy — 

and  Beagle  Pups,  1193 
and  Calf,  676,  942,  1389 
and  Chicken,  273 
and  Ducks,  1198 
and  Hens,  1248 
and  Horses,  41 
and  Rooster,  37 
and  Turkey,  1281 
Barefoot,  1061 
Eating  Apple,  1329 
Drives  Horses,  651 
Feeding  Calf,  1269 
Going  Fishing,  765 
Plays  Violin,  1113 
Braid  Insertion,  1051 
Brooder — 

Houses,  467 
Washtub,  786 

Broom,  Splint,  How  Made,  801 

Buck,  Warren  J.,  234 

Buckwheat  in  South  Dakota,  993 

Buds,  No  Two  Alike,  318 

Bull,  Ayrshire,  30 

Bull,  Head  of,  1245 

Butterflies,  Packing  for  Shipment,  85 1 

O 

Cake,  Birthday,  910 


Calf- 

Dishorning,  93 
Holstein,  1458 
Holstein,  861 
In  Wheelbarrow,  836 
Raising  by  Hand,  974,  984 
Scratching  Ear,  525 
Canning  Time  is  Here,  975 
Carrot  Field,  1046 
Cat— 

and  Goat,  354 
Family,  1174 
Performing,  629 
Pet,  185 
Traveled,  245 
Cattails,  Killing  Out,  1042 
Cattle  in  Pasture,  189 
Cattle  Judges,  Maryland,  1014 
Cattle,  Throwing,  93 
Celery  in  California,  508 
Cellar  Wall,  Waterproofing,  158 
Cheese  Dainties  for  Table,  349 
Cherry  Aphis,  1030 
Cherry  Crop,  Handling,  900 
Chick  Brooder,  California,  1014 
Chicken  Fattening  Crate,  426 
Chicken  Yards,  993 
Chickens,  Flock  of,  314 
Chicks,  Just  Hatched,  886 
Chicks,  Marking,  993 
Children — 


Have  Tea  Party,  893 
Ohio,  10 

Vermont,  878,  1199 
Church,  Going  Home  from,  116 
Cistern  with  Filter,  739 
Clock  Lighting  System,  25 
Clover,  Handling,  823 
Cochins,  Black,  1057 
Commissioner  Pyrke  Presenting  Med¬ 
als,  1261 

Concrete  Steps,  1039 
Cooker,  Fireless,  Making,  1226 
Cooler,  Ventilation  in,  1461 
Cooling  Room  on  Farm,  1242,  1361 
Corn — 

and  Peanuts,  1221 
and  Velvet  Beans,  1221 
Fodder  Left  in  Field,  1393 
Husker  and  Shredder,  505 
Tail,  991 

Cotton  Boll  and  Field,  1443 
Cotton  Boll,  New  Jersey,  1112 
Cotton  in  New  Jersey,  320 
Cow— 

As  Saddle  Horse,  1578 
Ayrshire,  941 
Busy,  552 
Devon,  667,  884 
Dutch  Belted,  837 
Figure  Seven  on,  961 
Mary  Dysart,  1433 
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Milking,  109 
Strangely  Marked,  681 
Cows — 

In  Woodland  Pasture,  708 
Of  Various  Breeds,  1249 
On  Road,  1109 
Sanitarium  Herd,  275 
Crochet  for  Camisole,  752 
Crochet  Lacet  Pattern,  869 

D 

Dahlias,  Dividing,  771 
Dam,  Building,  359 
Ditching  with  Dynamite,  795 
Dog — 

Adopts  Pig,  1101 
And  Girl,  69 
Farm,  193 

Harvests  45  Rats,  650 
Doily,  Crocheted,  695 
Dooryard,  Attractive,  871 
Downing  Park  f.t  Newburgh,  1088 
Drains,  Grsase  in,  1417 
Driveway,  Flanged,  745 
Ducks,  Pekin,  529 
Ducks,  Picking,  1306 
Ducklings,  Twenty  Thousand,  605 
Dumb  Waiter  Arrangement,  346 
Dumb  Waiter,  Built-in,  210 
Dust  Spraying,  J  015 

£ 

Edging,  Pineapple  Crochet,  639 
Egg  Contest  Card,  870 
Egg  Float,  Advertising,  681 
Egg  Sign,  1142 
Ewe,  Prolific,  573 
Elevator,  Hydraulic,  586 
Elm,  Mammoth,  1515 

F 

Farm  Produce  Package,  1197 
Farmer  in  Guam,  441 
Farmhouse,  New  York,  973 
Farmyard  Scene,  538 
Fence  to  Turn  Doer,  170 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  992 
Filter  for  Cistern,  1539 
Fireplace,  Diagram  of,  144,  625 
Fishing  Scene,  989 
Fishing  Through  Ice,  73,  434 
Floral  Exhibit,  154 
Flower  Border,  Perennial,  390 
Flower  Market,  Boston,  854 
Forest  Tree  Nurseries,  1200 
Fowls,  Naked  Neck,  967 
Fricke,  Billy,  14 
Fruit  Packing  Shed,  Mass,,  357 

G 

Gander,  Tame,  894 
Garden — 

Backyard,  794 
Small,  896 

Structures,  Attractive,  386 
Geese,  Fattening,  624 


Aladdin,  1050 
American  Flag,  882 
Appointed  Days,  1428 

Black  Umbrellas,  568 

Castles  in  the  Air,  694 
Christmas  Garlands,  1526 
Coral  Grove,  1074 
Cowbells,  346 
Crowded  Out,  1478 


Geese,  on  Pond,  1339 
Girl  and  Peaches,  942 
Goat — 

As  Nursemaid,  949 
Pictures,  990 
Plowing  with,  1391 
Goats — 

Getting  Acquainted,  1085 
Milk,  579 

Nubian,  1134,  1454 
Gobbler  Mothers  Turkeys,  875 
Grafting  without  Splitting  Stock,  317 
Grafts,  Cleft,  316 
Grape  District,  House  in,  162 
Grapes,  Kevitt  System,  1361 
Graveyard,  Well  Kept,  855 
Greenhouse  Benches,  Concrete,  866 
Grindstone,  Power  for,  144 
H 

Hainley,  Carl,  205 
Hay  Barrack,  618 
Hay  Grading,  Class  in,  681 
Haystack,  Building,  1222 
Heather,  Field  of,  1309 
Heifers  of  Accredited  Herd,  71 
Heliotrope  Tree,  1564 
Hemlock  for  Windbreak,  1537 
Hen,  Leghorn,  258-Egg,  233 
Hen,  Preventing  Flying,  801,  973 
Henhouse,  Two  Story,  1143 
Hens,  Flock  of,  1217 
Hens,  on  Free  Range,  629 
Hired  Woman,  Reliable,  7 
Hogs,  Ton,  Litter  of,  1576 
Holley,  Chinese,  1176 
Horse,  Family,  3,  425 
Horses,  Three  Abreast,  538 
Hotbed,  Heating,  144,  387 
Hotbed,  Plan,  387 
Hounds,  Group  of,  863 
House,  Cobblestone,  145 
House  Foundation,  Starting,  906 

I 

Ice  Saw,  Gasoline,  388 
Ichneumon  Fly,  1030 
Insects,  Fighting,  945 
Insertion  and  Edging,  265 
Irrigating  Single  Rows,  1416 
Irrigation,  Overhead,  1283 

K 

Kittens  at  Breakfast,  1188 
Knots,  Various,  1006 

L 

Lace,  Pomona,  1211 
Lace,  Torchon,  809 
Lambs — 

and  Children,  379 
Feeding,  1238 

in  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y,,  934 
Pet,  982 

Land,  Clearing  with  Dynamite,  396 
Laurel,  Mass  of,  965 
Lettuce,  Field  of,  918 


Departed,  1402 
Desert,  1182 

Eventide,  1262 
Exiled,  1294 

Fern  Seed,  752 

For  One  That  Died,  1026 

Hope  of  Spring,  486 

Intimacy,  1210 


Lima  Beans,  Harvesting,  919 
Live  Stock  Judges,  371 
Lunch,  Dainty,  926 
Lunch  Time,  258 

M 

Mail  Box,  Rural,  877 
Mail  Box,  Snowbound,  633 
Maple,  Well  Formed,  1269 
Market  in  Orchard,  146 
Melons,  Heap  of,  1141 
Milk  Farmers  Assistant,  107 
Milk  Tank  Truck,  1379 
Muskrats,  Prohibiting,  1207 

N 

New  York,  Map  of,  1343 
O 

Oak  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  1516 
Onion  Field,  Irrigated,  1087 
Onions  Under  Irrigation,  1039 
Oregon  Pioneer  Outfit,  1192 
Orchard — 

Cart,  Handy,  1224 
Disking,  973 
in  Alfalfa  Sod,  1224 
Otsego  Lake,  1514 
Oxen,  Use  of,  1555 

P 

Painting  for  Dairy  Show,  1026 
Palm,  California,  12 
Pansies  in  Field,  849 
Parson’s  Home  in  Winter,  124 
Pastoral  Parson’s  Work,  1098 
Peach — 

Harvest,  1013 
Pitting  Spoon,  468 
Seedling,  Hope  Farm,  1227 
Pear  Blight,  Destructive,  381 
Pear  Trees  in  New  York,  318 
Peat,  Prepared,  1391 
Peony,  Field  of,  949 
Persia,  Scenes  in,  1331 
Pheasants  Hatched  with  Hens,  851 
Pheasants,  10  Acres  of,  1409 
Pig,  Adirondack,  194 
Pig  Milks  Cow,  966,  1376 
Piggery,  Backyard,  785 
Pittsburgh  Market,  874 
Plants,  Protecting  with  Boughs,  1516 
Plums,  Lombard,  1333 
Pony,  Fun  with,  775 
Porch,  Flowers  on,  321 
Potato- 

Field  Scene,  1171 
Gnawed  by  Moles,  1332 
Growing  Above  Ground,  1439 
Northern  Spy,  847 
Prices,  Figuring,  1414 
Putting  Message  in,  588 
Potatoes — 

Cull,  1167 

Ready  for  Market,  1413 
Ungraded,  1415 


POETRY 


Knack,  930 

Let  Us  Sleep,  954 
Life,  1126 
Likeness,  20 

Love  Lightens  the  Load,  254 
Maples,  598 

Night  with  Her  Train  of  Stars,  1374 
Old  House,  858 


Yield  of,  1539 
Poultry — 

Advertising,  California,  679 
Auction,  6 

Culling  Winners,  1261 
Dressed,  in  Cooler,  785 
Drinking  Fountain,  870,  1079 
Farm,  California,  1065 
Fattening  Crate,  1169 
Inspecting,  785 
Soft  Roasters,  821 
Water  Wagon,  1146 
Pruner,  Long  Handled,  72 
Pruner,  Plunger,  73 
Pumping  from  Two  Wells,  733,  922 

R 

Raccoon,  122 

Radio,  Listening  to,  1273 

Railroad  Crossing  Watchman,  1250 

Raspberries  Tied  to  Stakes,  72 

Reindeer,  Milking,  890 

Rhubarb,  Irrigating,  582 

Rhubarb,  Ornamental,  1394 

Rickrack  Edging,  1026 

Road,  Clearing  with  Oxen,  507 

Road,  Concrete,  1172 

Rock,  Large,  1202,  1339 

Rooster,  Trained,  465,  511 

Rose — 

Arch,  793 

Caroline  Testout,  716 
Columbia,  469 
Roses  on  Fence,  330 
Rug,  Hooked,  1183 
Rubber  Tree,  California,  12 
Rural  New-Yorker  Saves  Life,  1562 
Rye,  Field  of,  917 

S 

Sage  Brush  Farm  Conditions,  686 
Sap  Bush,  Scene  in,  507 
Scarecrow — 

Bolton  Hall’s,  922 
Electric,  1201 
Windmill,  1201 
Scarecrows,  711 
School  Children  Vote  No,  907 
Sclioolhouse,  Red,  512 
Scythe  Mowers,  Old  Time,  1256 
Shaft  and  Pulley  Arrangement,  1054 
Sheep — 
and  Girl,  39 

Black  Face  Highland,  143 
Coming  Back,  235 
Desirable  Types,  737 
Herder’s  Monument,  1266 
in  Pasture,  1247 
Merino,  1513 
on  Range,  511 
Small  Flock  of,  427 
Tame,  908 

Yard,  Portable,  1199 
Sign  about  Advertisers,  1037 
Sled  Flying  Machine,  1046 
Snow  Plow,  Caterpillar,  246 
Spellers,  Champion,  1305 
Spinach,  Field  of,  918 


Pasture  Pool,  1164 


Restlessness,  402 
Return,  446 


Shepherd  on  the  Hills,  1550 
Song  of  Service,  88 
Spirit  of  Christmas,  1602 
Strength,  164 

Swords  of  Grant  and  Lee,  724 


Spinach  Under  Irrigation,  1360 
Spray,  Dust,  944 
Spray  Gun  at  Work,  580 
Spring  Harnessing,  738 
Spruce  Seedlings,  381 
Spruce  Trees  in  Woodlot,  384 
Squashes,  Harveting,  1414 
Squash,  Kitchenette,  426 
Squash  Storage  House,  1415 
Stalk  Borer  in  Plant  Stem,  1069 
Strawberries,  Champion,  42 
Strawberry  Field,  Florida,  869 
Strawberry  Plants,  Howard,  918 
Stone  Fence,  1283 
Stone  Picker,  New  Style,  714 
Sudan  and  Soy  Beans,  1390 
Sunflower,  Short  Stemmed,  1395 

T 

Table,  Setting,  771 
Teeter  Board  Under  Tree,  1002 
Trap  Nest,  New  Jersey,  148 
Tree- 

Dynamiting,  1313 
Elm,  Large,  741,  766 
Giant,  188 
Setting,  646 

with  Divided  Trunk,  871 
Trees — 

Damaged  by  Mice,  539 
for  Fuel,  156 
One-year,  739 
Top- working,  316 
Trimming  in  Winter,  469 
Young,  Pruning,  187,  188 
Tresspass  Sign,  1112 
Turkey — 

Head  of  Flock,  1561 
Tame,  106 
Wing,  Curing,  1518 
Turkeys,  West  Virginia,  840 
Turkeys,  White  Holland,  361,  1307 
Twins  from  Wayne  Co..  N,  Y.,  1168 
Twins,  Four  Sets  of,  1102 

V 

Vegetable  Marrow,  770 
W 

Walnut,  English,  in  New  York,  711 
Water — 

Boiler,  1006 

Pipe.  Thawing,  427,  1547 
Supply  Plan,  687,  1547 
System,  661 

Watermelon,  Cutting,  927 
Weeds,  Sale  for,  1540 
Well  and  Cesspool,  801 
Wheat,  Field  of,  943 
Wheel  Hoe  as  Marker,  848 
Well,  Deep,  Pumping  from,  159 
Windmill,  New  Type,  1063 
Winter  Scene,  200 
Witch  Hazel  Blossoms,  78 
Women  Grow  Apples,  991 
Wood,  Working  Up,  1093 
Woodlot,  Planting,  328 


Tapestry  Weavers,  808 
Things  That  Live,  54 

Wash  Day,  210 
Ways,  834 

Where  Is  Heaven?,  978 
Windows,  1318 
Woman’s  Wish,  834 
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10-lb.  tins  .  #13.50 
2-lb.  tins  .  3.50 

54- lb.  tins  .  1.25 

1-oz.  bottles  .35 

10-lb.  tins  make  800 
’  to  1,000  gallons 
of  spray. 


jC  f S  ga11ons  of  deadly  spray 

less  than  *2? a  gallon 


NEXT  to  its  deadly  certainty,  the 
most  satisfactory  feature  of 
Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate  is  its  re¬ 
markably  low  cost.  This  powerful 
insecticide  can  be  diluted  with  water 
800  times  to  make  a  deadly  spray 
costing  less  than  2  cents  a  gallon. 

Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  contain  40%  pure  Nicotine — 
the  most  powerful  contact  poison 


known.  Being  a  vegetable  extract,  it 
will  not  harm  fruit,  flower  or  foliage. 
But  it  will  wipe  out  aphids,  thrips 
and  many  similar  insects.  Use  it 
next  spring. 

Buy  from  your  dealer.  If  he  is  not 
supplied,  send  us  your  order  along 
with  his  name. 

HALL  TOBACCO  CHEMICAL  CO. 
114  East  16th  Street,  New  York  City 
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What  Do 


New  York  Farmers  Need? 


HAVE  given  much  thought  to  things  which 
the  new  administration  might  do  to  help 
our  farmers.  It  is  easy  to  talk  these 
things  over  with  the  neighbors,  but  hard 
to  put  them  down  on  paper.  Last  night 

_ _  at  the  store  we  had  quite  an  argument 

about  the  many  things  that  are  constantly  acting  as 
a  tax  on  the  farm.  There  is  the  workmen’s  compen-' 
sation,  which  one  feels  obliged  to  take  out.  There 
are  membership  fees  in  many  organizations  whose 
benefit  is  doubtful.  There  are  the  excessive  freight 
rates  for  all  produce— rates  which  are  taking  the 
life  right  out  of  our  business.  There  is  now  in  New 
Vork  State  the  new  license  fee  on  motor  vehicles. 
This  goes  into  effect  in  January.  As  I  figure  it.  the 
tax  on  my  truck  will  be  about  $50.  This  tax  will 
of  course  discourage  trucking,  and  trucking  was 
just  beginning  to  help 
us  solve  the  transporta¬ 
tion  problem.  W  h  y 
trucking  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged  I  can’t  make 
out.  unless  the  railroads 
have  decided  to  act  the 
part  of  the  dog  in  the 
manger.  This  truck 
license  is  hard  on  the 
f  a  r  m  e  r.  because  his 
truck  is  in  use  only  a 
part  of  the  year.  There 
is  constant  hauling,  of 
course,  during  harvest, 
but  most  of  the  year  the 
truck  is  idle,  and  is  not 
wearing  the  roads. 

I  wish  also  that  the 
coming  administration 
could  see  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  as  it 
appears  to  most  of  us. 

The  idea  right  off  the 
bat  is  that  the  common 
farmer  regards  the  in¬ 
spectors  as  inspector  de¬ 
tectives  looking  for  in¬ 
fringements  of  the  law. 

He  becomes  afraid  10 
try  to  pack,  and  so  is 
driven  to  sell  his  pro¬ 
duce  to  middlemen  or  to 
join  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciations.  Now.  this  is 
all  wrong.  We  should 
feel  free  to  go  to  the 
department  for  help, 
confident  that  we  will 
get  it.  I  believe  also 
that  the  great  drive  of 
the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  at  the  present 
time  should  be  to  save 
the  waste.  Plenty  is 
raised,  but  I  was  going 
to  say  more  is  wasted. 

This  is  a  problem  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  best  and  most 
untiring  efforts  of  our 

best  minds.  Peaches,  the  cream  of  the  crop,  are 
picked  carefully,  packed  perfectly,  and  then  allowed 
to  rot  because  there  are  no  cars  on  hand.  Apples 
in  the  olden  days  of  dry-houses,  blew  oft’  the  trees 
just  as  they  do  now.  But  then  it  paid  to  pick  them 
up  and  dry  them,  and  few  were  lost.  Now  there  are 
so  many  charges  piling  up  before  the  dried  apples 
can  reach  the  consumers  that  many  dry-houses  are 
not  operating,  and  many  apples  spoil  on  the  ground. 
We  see  tons  of  onions  drawn  out  in  the  Spring  and 
dumped  on  the  land.  Cabbages  go  the  same  way. 
Every  farmer  can  add  to  this  list  of  waste.  Save 
the  waste! 

This  subject  of  waste  naturally  suggests  transpor¬ 
tation.  We  all  believe  that  in  order  to  feed  the 
world,  in  order  to  give  to  the  farmer  his  just  wage 
for  honest  toil,  there  must  be  unimpeded  movement 
ol  food,  food  must  move  from  the  source  of  supply 
in  the  quickest,  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  those 
demanding  it.  If  this  movement  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  more  quickly,  more  easily  and  more  cheaply 
hy  blasting  rocks  out  of  a  river  or  digging  a  canal 
or  by  building  roads,  then  that  should  be  done.  New 
York  State  has  vehemently  opposed  the  building  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Barge  Canal.  I  hope  the  new  ad¬ 


ministration  will  not  be  swayed  by  any  sectional 
feeling,  but  will  see  that  this  canal  could  be  made  a 
most  important  avenue  for  foreign  trade.  In  a  sea¬ 
son  of  abundance  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  our 
State  to  use  the  European  markets.  At  the  present 
writing  the  United  States  has  exported  apples  to  the 
amount  of  984,667  barrels  and  1,742.645  boxes. 

To  summarize.  I  might  say  : 

We  need  a  change  in  the  law  taxing  motor 
vehicles.  This  tax  should  be  based  not  only  on  the 
load,  but  on  the  number  of  miles  traveled. 

We  need  an  Agricultural  Department  which  can 
inspire  confidence  and  is  actively  friendly  toward 
the  farmer:  which  will  not  only  assist  him  when 
called  upon,  but  defend  him  if  necessary. 

We  need  a  Public  Service  Commission  that  will 
insist  on  a  fair  distribution  of  freight  cars.  It  is  a 


Harvesting  the  Family  Horse.  Fig.  1.  (Photo  by  H.  Armstrong 


notorious  fact  that  some  have  been  able  to  get  more 
cars  than  they  could  use,  while  others  have  been 
unable  to  get  any. 

We  need  lower  freight  rates. 

If  we  can  get  all  these  things  we  won’t  need  any 
more  “farmers’  credits”  than  we  can  get  from  our 
local  banks. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  believe 
you  are  doing  a  great  work  in  getting  suggestions 
from  the  common  farmer.  Suggestions  regarding 
farming  should  come  from  those  who  earn  their  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  land,  and  not  from  some  power  higher  up. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  w.  Cornwall. 


backing  to  buy  a  good  farm,  I,  for  one.  and  some  others, 
would  Idee  to  know  how  to  go  about  it.  u  w  i 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

/"TMIE  Federal  Land  Banks  loan  money  on  mort- 
A  gage  up  to  about  one-half  of  the  value  of  the 
farm  property.  The  expenses  are  considerable,  and 
there  is  quite  a  little  red  tape  about  placing  a  loan. 
I  he  theory  is  that  the  borrower  must  have  some 
responsibility  and  a  title  to  real  estate  before  he  is 
considered  a  good  risk.  It  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  government  would  finance  a  man  for  land, 
tools  and  capital,  all  complete,  without  any  security. 
No  bank,  and  very  few  individuals,  would  ever  do 
that.  A  large  share  of  the  money  thus  far  loaned 
by  the  Federal  Land  Banks  seems  to  have  been 
used  for  replacing  mortgages.  A  man  will  have  a 
fa l  m  canj  ing  a  mortgage  of  seven  per  cent  or 

more,  and  liable  to  fore¬ 
closure  at  almost  any 
time.  He  may  borrow 
from  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  money  enough  to 
pay  off  this  mortgage. 
That  leaves  him  with  a 
Federal  mortgage  on  his 
property  at,  a  little 
lower  rate  of  interest 
and  a  system  of  pay¬ 
ments  which  will  prac¬ 
tically  prevent  any  fore¬ 
closure.  The  farmer 
may  not  have  much 
more  working  capital, 
but  he  feels  secure  re¬ 
garding  his  title.  The 
weakness  of  this  system 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
offers  little  chance  for  a 
tenant  or  superior  hired 
man  to  obtain  a  farm 
and  stock,  unless  some 
individual  will  help. 
That  is  sometimes  done 
where  an  individual  is 
found  willing  to  assume 
a  second  m  o  r  t  g  a  g  e 
which  will  come  in  be¬ 
hind  the  Federal  mort¬ 
gage.  That  would  give 
the  buyer  a  chance  to 
use  his  small  amount  of 
capital  for  stock  and 
equipment.  Last  Spring 
we  gave  the  story  of  a 
man  in  Broome  ('o..  N. 
Y.,  who  bought  and 

stocked  farms  and  then 
sold  them  to  deserving 
men  on  contract,  under 
which  they  agreed  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  each 
year  toward  interest 
and  principal.  Many  of 
such  men  have  paid  out 
and  now  own  farms. 

Roberts)  Others  paid  part,  ac¬ 

quired  title,  and  have 
now  obtained  a  Federal  mortgage.  Such  work  can 
and  should  be  done  by  private  individuals.  It  is  an 
investment  in  character,  but  it  can  hardly  be  expect¬ 
ed  that  the  National  government  can  make  such 
loans.  One  of  the  most  patriotic  things  that  any 
citizen  can  do  is  to  loan  money  on  contract  to  deserv¬ 
ing  tenants  or  hired  men,  and  thus  enable  them  to 
gain  title  to  a  farm.  Some  men  come  to  the  great 

cities  and  accumulate  fortunes.  Then  they  wonder 

what  they  can  do  with  the  money  which  society  has 
turned  over  to  them.  If  they  would  send  it  back  to 
the  old  home  county  and  have  it  loaned  to  deserving 
tenants  and  invested  in  small  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prises  they  would  become  public  benefactors. 


Farm  Loans  For  Landless  Men 

'Will  you  explain  how  the  Federal  Land  Bank  helps 
put  the  farmer  on  the  farm?  I  mean  by  that,  that  ar¬ 
ticles  in  rural  magazines  claim  farms  by  the  thousands 
are  begging  men  to  come  out  of  the  cities  and  work 
them.  I  say  this ;  there  are  thousands  who  want,  long 
and  are  willing  to  work  them,  but  it  is  next  to  impos- 
v^ble  to  buy  a  decent  farm  without  at  least  $2,000  to 
$.->,000  to  put  down.  I  have  been  very  successful  in 
managing  farms  for  others,  but  when  it  comes  to  buying 
a  place  to  start  in  for  myself,  the  Land  Bank  agent 
said:  “Have  you  got  your  place  half  paid  for?  If  not. 
I  cannot  help  you  any.”  If  there  is  a  way  one  can  get 


Is  An  Egg  An  Egg? 

I  notice  on  page  1472.  of  December  16  issue,  you 
remarks  as  regards  the  composition  of  an  egg,  or  hov 
does  the  feed  affect  such  composition?  After  being  ii 
the  poultry  game  over  17  years  I  am  inclined  to  thinl 
or  know  that  the  feed  the  hen  eats  has  all  to  do  witl 
the  composition  or  quality  of  the  eggs,  for  I  can  feed  i 
hen  so  that  her  eggs  are  not  fit  for  food.  We  make  it 
a  rule  to  give  only  feed  that  is  pure  enough  for  us  tc 
use  as  food,  and  when  a  person  says  “Oh.  that  feed  ii 
a  little  oil  in  quality,  hut  it  will  do  for  the  chickens,’ 
he  is  losing  out.  Hence,  if  hens  were  fed  good  pun 
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feeds,  and  the  eggs  were  properly  cared  for  from  the 
hen  to  tfie  consumer,  there  would  be  at  least  200  per 
cent  more  eggs  used  as  food  than  there  are  now,  for  if 
we  had  to  use  the  common  commercial  eggs  we  would 
cut  out  the  eggs  as  food  entirely.  When  the  hens  are 
allowed  to  be  used  as  scavengers  their  eggs  are  not  fit 
for  human  food.  Hence,  pure  feed  and  pure  water  will 
make  a  very  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  eggs 
as  food.  c-  mohr. 

Florida. 

N.-Y. — It  seems  well  understood  that  foo0  will 
•  affect  the  quality  of  the  egg.  But  what  we 
want  to  know  is  whether  the  composition  of  the  egg 
is  partly  or  fully  determined  by  the  breed.  We  all 
know  that  we  may  feed  «i.  Jersey  and  a  Holstein  cow 
on  exactly  the  same  ration  of  hay,  silage  and  grain. 
The  Jersey  may  give  milk  testing  5  per  cent  or  more 
of  fat,  while  the  Holstein,  on  exactly  the  same  food, 
may  give  3  pef  cent  milk.  Evidently  there  is  some 
power,  bred  into  the  Jersey,  which  enables  her  to  put 
an  extra  amount  of  fat  into  her  milk.  During  the 
course  of  a  year  the  Holstein  may  produce  as  much 
fat  as  the  Jersey,  but  she  puts  far  more  water  in 
with  it.  Now,  what  we  want  to  know  is  whether  one 
breed  of  hen  has  the  power  to  produce  a  richer  egg 
than  another’.  For  example,  take  a  Leghorn  hen. 
She  will  lay  many  eggs  during  the  year,  but  are  her 
eggs  equal  in  fat,  vitamines  and  protein,  to  eggs  laid 
by  a  Brahma,  a  Game  or  a  Cochin?  These  breeds 
lay  fewer  eggs,  just  as  the  Jersey  cow  gives  less 
milk.  Is  it  true  that  “an  egg  is  an  egg,”  regardless 
of  breed?  That  is  what  we  want  to  know,  but  no 
one  seems  to  be  sure  of  the  answer.  Personally,  we 
think  there  is  a  difference,  but  that  is  no  argument 
or  answer,  and  we  realize  it.  The  question  should  be 
worked  out  at  some  college  or  egg-laying  contest. 
We  should  think  it  would  be  a  great  work  for  some 
young  students  of  chemistry. 


Cheap  Power  for  Ontario  Farmers 

Part  II 

WINDMILL  ELECTRICITY.— In  some  parts  of 
the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  West,  the  use 
of  windmills  for  generating  electric  power  is  fairly 
common.  The  cost  of  one  of  these  plants  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,200,  of  which  $275  is  for  a  storage  battery 
that  will  last  about  three  years.  On  an  average  use 
of  500  kilowatt  hours  the  power  from  the  windmill 
dynamo  would  cost  about  55  cents  a  kilowatt  hour, 
and  on  the  same  consumption  a  No.  3  Ontario  farm 
service  would  cost  27  cents.  The  average  windmill 
plant  is  worn  out  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  and  costs 
therefore  about  $125  a  year,  apart  from  the  battery. 
Three  batteries  would  cost  about  $100  a  year  approxi¬ 
mately.  For  what  an  Ontario  farmer  would  pay 
$s0  a  year,  the  windmill  power  producer  pays  about 
$225  a  year. 

UNDERGROUND  LINES.— The  Ontario  Commis¬ 
sion  is  trying  out  an  innovation  that  is  being  closely 
watched  by  American  experts.  It  is  that  of  putting 
rural  transmission  lines  underground.  This  is  a 
now  practice.  Sheathed  with  a  lead  covering,  which 
cannot  be  corroded,  the  cable  is  buried  a  foot  deep, 
at  a  cost  that  is  about  equal,  on  the  average,  to 
overhead  wiring.  The  underground  wiring  does 
away  with  the  maintenance  charges,  and  out  of 
scores  of  miles  laid  only  two  eases  of  interference 
have  come  to  light.  The  farmers  who  are  getting  a 
circuit  installed  have  the  right  to  be  employed  by 
the  Commission  in  the  construction  of  their  line, 
and  thus  get  back  a  certain  part  of  the  construction 
cost.  They  watch  their  lines  along  the  highway  as 
carefully  as  their  own  inside  lines. 

HOUSEHOLD  CONVENIENCES.  —  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  conducted  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  conveniences  the  farmer’s  wife  has  in  the 
Eastern  States  and  its  findings  in  this  respect  apply 
about  equally  to  Ontario.  It  found  that  54  per  cent 
had  to  carry  water;  that  the  average  distance  for 
water  carrying  was  23  feet:  that  94  per  cent  did 
their  own  washing  and  ironing;  that  86  per  cent  did 
their  own  sewing;  that  the  nome  bread-makers  were 
S9  per  cent.  It  found  that  39  per  cent  had  running 
water;  12  per  cent  power  machinery;  SO  per  cent  a 
sink  and  drain;  52  per  cent  a  washing  machine;  21 
per  cent  bath  tubs  and  87  per  cent  outdoor  toilets. 
It  found  that  the  farm  home  was  the  most  poorly 
equipped  place  on  the  farm.  The  farmer's  wife  has 
had  to  do  with  hard,  back-breaking  labor  what  other 
women  can  do  with  labor-saving  appliances  using 
electric  power.  What  a  boon  is  the  electric  light 
that  does  away  with  the  old  kerosene  lamp !  Of 
how  much  advantage  is  running  water,  pumped  by 
power.  The  electric  washer,  the  toaster,  the  vacuum 
cleaner,  the  iron,  the  small  motor  on  the  sewing 
machine,  and  even  the  electric  range  are  ordinary 
necessities  in  city  life  now.  The  farm  women  who 
have  loyally  labored  throughout  a  weary  life  of 
drudgery  without  these  conveniences  are  telling 
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their  daughters  not  to  suffer  in  the  same  way. 
Agriculture  has  been  losing  substance  steadily  to 
the  cities  and  towns,  because  these  cities  and  towns 
have  been  first  with  the  things  that  attract  people, 
that  make  life  easier  and  pleasanter. 

Ontario  has  about  a  50-50  division  of  population, 
between  urban  and  rural  communities,  but  the  wide 
distribution  of  power  for  the  use  of  farmers'  wives, 
in  conjunction  with  the  automobile  is  beginning  to 
stay  that  rural  migration  to  the  cities  which  econo¬ 
mists  all  over  the  continent  have  been  so  strongly 
deploring.  george  w.  austen. 


He  Trusted  Widely  but  Not  Well 

What  rights  has  a  husband  in  property  and  cash  in 
bank  when  everything  is  in  wife’s  name?  A  and  B 
were  married  years  ago,  and  bought  a  farm  in  wife’s 
name  for  certain  reasons.  Both  worked  industriously 
and  cleared  the  farm,  and  have  money  in  bank  now. 
Both  are  above  50,  and  the  husbrmd  is  not  so  strong 
now7  and  would  like  to  take  it.  a  little  easier,  but  finds 
when  taking  the  matter  up  with  his  wife  that  be  has 
not  a  cent  to  his  name.  The  woman,  it  seems,  had  a 
child  when  she  married  this  man,  and  she  is  saving 
everything  for  this  child,  now  a  woman  with  children 
of  her  own.  The  husband  has  to  beg  for  pocket  money 
and  does  not  know  what  money  there  is  in  the  bank, 
and  on  inquiring  is  told  that  it  is  none  of  his  business. 
Lately  the  husband  found  out  that  considerable  funds 
have  been  transferred  by  his  wife  to  this  step-child  of 
his,  while  he  is  being  told  there  is  no  money. 

Recently  they  sold  part  of  their  woodlot,  and  of 
course  the  husband  saw  how  much  money  was  paid  over 
to  his  wife,  so  she  gave  him  $100  and  told  him  to  put 
it  in  the  bank,  saying:  “ This  is  for  your  burial!,' 
This  at  last  woke  him  up,  and  as  they  are  both  unable 
to  write  and  read  he  asked  me  to  inquire  of  you  where 
he  stands  in  the  matter.  They  have  a  dairy  farm  and, 
in  fact,  the  man  is  known  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
stable  farmers  in  these  parts.  Can  he  not  at  least 
claim  wages  like  any  hired  man,  or  is  he  not  entitled 
to  half  of  everything?  H.  o. 

New  York. 

A  HUSBAND  has  no  right  in  cash  in  the  bank, 
deposited  in  the  Avife’s  name.  Under  the 
statute  of  the  State  of  New  York  a  woman  may  hold 
property  separate  and  apart  from  her  husband,  the 
same  as  if  she  Avere  unmarried,  and  has  the  right 
to  dispose  of  the  same. 

A  purchase  made  by  a  married  woman  in  her  own 
name  with  money  furnished  by  the  husband  will  be 
presumed  to  be  a  settlement  upon  her,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  circumstance  to  the  contrary.  A  husband 
may  make  a  A’aild  gift  to  his  wife.  Improvements 
by  the  husband  upon  the  lands  of  the  wife  will  in 
general  be  presumed  to  be  intended  by  him  for  her 
benefit,  and  he  is  consequently  not  entitled  to  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  same.  If  the  husband  voluntarily 
gives  his  time  and  skill  to  the  management  of  his 
wife’s  separate  estate,  or  bestoAVS  his  labor  thereon, 
there  will  be  in  general,  in  the  absence  of  an  ex¬ 
press  agreement  for  compensation,  no  obligation  on 
her  part  to  pay  him. 

In  Virginia  it  Avas  held  that  a  husband  might  re¬ 
cover  from  his  Avife  the  value  of  the  use  of  his 
teams  in  cultivating  the  Avife’s  farm,  the  crops  of 
Avhicli  passed  into  her  separate  estate,  where  the 
teams  were  furnished  with  the  expectation  of  being 
remunerated  therefor. 

It  seems  that  the  husband  in  this  case  has  placed 
too  much  confidence  in  his  Avife,  and  there  is  no 
remedy  .for  him,  unless  his  Avife  has  specifically 
agreed  to  pay  him  for  his  services.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  personal  property  on  the  farm.  If  the 
husband  has  purchased  the  personal  property  with 
his  owii  funds,  why  not  assume  control  thereof  and 
collect  the  proceeds  from  the  same?  The  statement 
that  this  is  a  dairy  farm  Avould  indicate  that  there 
is  an  income  from  the  stock,  and  it  Avould  be  an 
easy  matter  to  have  the  checks  come  in  the  name 
of  the  husband  for  a  Avhile,  provided  he  owns  the 
stock. 

It  is  a  splendid  thing  for  a  husband  and  wife  to 
have  confidence  in  each  other,  but  sentiment  is  not 
usually  a  good  thing  in  business,  and  it  is  safer 
that  they  hold  their  property  jointly,  so  that  each 
has  something  to  say  about  the  control  thereof. 

N.  T. 


A  Farmers’  Town  Market 

Your  article  on  the  roadside  market,  and  also  your 
editorial  comment  on  same,  was  read  by  me  Avith  great 
interest.  What  interested  me  most  Avas  that  you  sug¬ 
gested  in  your  editorial  for  farmers  to  organize  and 
open  a.  little  shop  in  toAvn,  in  order  to  sell  their  produce 
to  better  advantage.  I  have  been  asked  by  a  farmer  in 
New  Jersey  to  go  in  partnership  with  him,  having  this 
very  idea  in  mind.  For  the  Winter  months  we  would 
of  course  have  to  buy  our  produce  in  the  wholesale 
markets,  but  if  this  plan  worked  out  well  we  would  add 
more  retail  stores  as  Ave  Avent  along,  and  eventually 
would  be  in  a  position  to  deal  direct  Avith  the  farmers 
for  our  Winter  produce.  H-  B- 

XeAAr  York. 

IN  theory  the  plan  is  a  good  one.  and  we  think  it 
has  been  Avorked  out  in  practice  here  and  there. 
We  have  had  one  or  two  reports  from  people  who 
followed  something  like  this  plan,  with  good  results. 
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If  any  of  our  readers  have  worked  it  out  successfully 
we  should  like  to  hear  from  them,  as  it  is  a  matter 
of  much  interest  to  many  of  our  people.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  about  50  farmers  in  Atlantic  County,  N. 
.T.,  have  combined  to  open  a  store  in  Atlantic  City. 
They  sell  their  own  farm  produce,  including  fruits, 
vegetables,  eggs,  butter,  etc.,  with  some  success.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  use  good  judgment  in  starting 
such  a  business.  It  Avould  take  considerable  time 
to  work  it  out  properly,  and  there  would  be  a  good 
many  discouraging  situations.  Many  or  most  of  the 
retail  dealers  in  the  town  would  naturally  oppose 
such  a  plan.  It  would  be  too  much  in  the  way  of 
direct  selling  to  interest  the  middlemen,  and  con¬ 
siderable  judgment  would  be  needed.  There  are 
possibilities,  however,  in  the  plan,  and  we  think  that 
in  the  future  this  will  be  one  of  the  methods  adopted 
by  farmers  in  order  to  get  closer  to  the  customer. 
In  many  cases  the  roadside  market,  Avhen  properly 
handled,  has  been  a  great  help,  but  some  of  the 
farmers  have  made  the  mistake  of  charging  too 
much  for  their  goods.  They  seem  to  think  that, 
they  can  hold  up  their  customers  for  all  they  can 
get  out  of  it.  The  real  truth  is  that  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  Avhy  the  housekeeper  should 
deal  direct  with  a  farmer  unless  she  can  be  made 
to  feel  that  it  is  to  her  advantage  to  do  so.  She 
must  either  feel  that  she  is  getting  goods  of  superior 
quality  or  else  getting  them  cheaper  than  she  could 
buy  them  elseAvhere.  A  little  thought  will  shOAv 
anyone  that  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  a  consumer 
in  town  to  give  direct  trade  to  a  farmer  unless  one 
of  these  points  can  be  made  clear.  We  think  that 
a  little  farm  store  in  a  lively  toAvn,  properly  han¬ 
dled,  and  offering  genuine  bargains  in  farm  goods, 
can  be  made  to  pay  well,  and  Ave  think  that  every 
effort  to  organize  such  a  company  ought  to  be  en¬ 
couraged. 


The  Gasolene  Migrations  of  Humans 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  the  Hope  Farm  man’s 
account  of  the  Vermont  family  who  are  on  their 
was  to  Florida  by  Ford  truck,  which  appeared  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  9.  Possibly  some  of  your 
readers  might  be  interested  in  hearing  about  these 
tourists  from  one  Avho  sees  them  day  after  day  as 
they  go  by  in  thousands  over  one  of  the  great  high- 
Avays  leading  from  the  Northeastern  States  to 
Florida. 

My  home  is  near  the  “Quebec-Miami”  Highway  in 
southside  Virginia,  and  from  September  to  Christ¬ 
mas  there  is  an  almost  unbroken  stream  of  every 
kind  of  automobile  and  truck  flowing  South,  to  re¬ 
turn  again  in  the  Spring.  The  licenses  on  these  cars 
shoAV  that  a  large  majority  of  them  are  from  the 
New  England  States.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
though  many  of  them  come  from  Ohio,  Michigan  and 
the  eastern  provinces  of  Canada.  Most  of  them 
carry  camp  equipment  and  spend  the  nights  at  the 
roadside.  Many  of  the  garages  and  filling  stations 
on  the  highway  provide  camp  grounds  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  tourists. 

One  occasionally  sees  a  house-  built  on  a  truck 
such  as  the  Hope  Farm  man  describes.  I  met  one 
yesterday  that  looked  as  large  as  a  box  car,  being 
mounted  on  what  looked  to  be  a  three-ton  truck.  1 
often  scrape  an  acquaintance  Avith  these  people  when 
the  opportunity  offers,  and  usually  find  them  pleasant 
and  sociable.  I  regret  to  say  that  some  of  our 
farmers  try  “extortion”  on  the  tourists  by  charging 
them  two  or  three  prices  for  the  things  they  Avish 
to  buy.  which  of  course  reacts  to  the  injury  of  the 
farm  or.  joiin  b.  lewis. 

BrunsAviek  Co.,  Va. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  “gasolene  migration”  is  growing 
larger  \A’itli  each  season,  and  if  it  keeps  on  Avill  force 
several  economic  problems  to  the  front.  Many  of 
the  New  England  people  avIio  go  South  in  this  way 
Avere  formerly  dairymen.  When  the  entire  family 
“migrates”  the  cows  are  given  up,  and  of  course  that 
reduces  the  milk  supply  somewhat.  In  other  cases 
the  younger  people  remain  and  keep  up  the  dairy 
while  the  old  folks  go  South.  Of  course  this  trans¬ 
fer  of  workers  to  the  South  Avill  in  time  greatly 
increase  the  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
to  that  extent  increase  competition  in  the  Northern 
market,  and  the  mixing  and  mingling  of  the  people 
of  the  tAATo  sections  Avill  certainly  have  a  .strong  ef¬ 
fect  upon  national  thought  and  feeling. 


Xoav  comes  a  man  aat1io  AA'ants  to  sell  AA’hat  he  calls 
the  “essence  of  skunks.”  He  says  Ave  have  reported  i  s 
use.  What  Ave  said  was  that  chemists  have  learned  how 
to  make  this  awful  gas  in  the  laboratory,  so  strong  that 
a  tablespoonful  would  empty  a  packed  opera  house. 
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•Ph  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Poultry  Production  Exhibit 

THE  first  New  York  State  poultry  production 
show,  at  Ithaca,  was  a  great  success.  This  was 
the  first  show  of  its  kind,  as  far  as  anyone  present 
knew,  which  has  been  held  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world.  There  were  between  1.200  and 
1,300  Separate  entries. 

The  object  of  the  show  was:  (1 )  To  demonstrate 
the  comparative  quality  of  poultry  produced  in  the 
various  counties  of  New  York  State  when  judged  for 
egg  production,  meat  production,  quality  of  eggs  and 
breed  and  variety  characteristics,  by  holding  a  prize 
competition  of  production-bred  poultry  and  eggs. 
(2)  To  train  poultrymen  in  the  knowledge  and  skill 
of  selecting  and  judging  poultry  for  production, 
purity  of  breeding,  and  selection  of  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  and  for  market,  by  making  an  educational  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  judging  of  all  classes  in  the 
presence  of  the  exhibitors,  who  will  have  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  hearing  the  reasons  for  the  placing  of  all 
awards.  (3)  To  assist  in  the  distribution  of  pro¬ 
duction-bred  poultry  and  high  quality  eggs  through¬ 
out  the  country  by  bringing  to  the  attention  of  poul¬ 
try  breeders  in  this  and  other  States  the  best  quality 
of  poultry  and  eggs,  the  most  successful  poultry- 
breeding  farms  and  the  most  progressive  poultry¬ 
breeding  center  bv  conducting  a  sale  at  public  auc¬ 
tion  of  such  poultry  and  eggs  as  exhibitors  may  de¬ 
sire  to  offer.  (4)  To 
bring  together  for  the 
purpose  of  education, 
organization  and  busi¬ 
ness  the  most  progres¬ 
sive  poultrymen  and 
poultrywomen  of  the 
State. 

As  the  affair  was  a 
co-operative  project,  the 
State  College  furnished 
the  buildings,  equip¬ 
ment,  judges,  lecturers, 
caretakers,  feed  and  the 
general  publicity  and 
premium  list.  The 
county  units  co-oper¬ 
ated  in  guaranteeing 
entries  for  the  show. 

In  order  to  award 
prizes  a  scheme  was 
worked  out  whereby  a 
fee  of  25  cents  was 
charged  for  the  entry  of 
each  bird  or  for  the 
dozen  of  eggs  entered  in 
the  various  classes,  and 
the  prizes  were  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  entry 
fee  for  the  first  prize, 

30  per  cent  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  prize  and  20  per 
cent  for  the  third  prize. 

First,  second,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  prize 
ribbons  were  awarded 
and  special  sweep- 

stake  and  inter-county  competition  prizes  were 
given. 

Previous  to  the  show  the  department  sent  out  to 
each  prospective  exhibitor  helpful  suggestions  for  the 
presentation  of  their  birds  or  eggs.  These  directions 
were  not  confusing,  as  are  the  average  technical 
points  that  are  followed  at  a  strictly  “show  bird’*  ex¬ 
hibit.  The  points  considered  were  those  that  progres¬ 
sive  poultrymen  look  to  in  selection  of  any  particular 
breed  of  birds  for  egg  production.  These  suggestions 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  exhibitors  who  had 
production  in  mind,  but  had  overlooked  many  of 
the  points  which  the  production  judge  always  looks 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  high  points  in  the  items 


for. 

which  the  department  indicated  to  the  exhibitors: 
(3)  Select  birds  that  possess  strong  vitality,  as 
shown  by  their  size,  shape  of  head,  size  and  color 
of  comb,  body  type,  condition  of  plumage,  color  pig¬ 
mentation  of  shanks  and  skin,  the  expression  of  their 
eyes,  and  by  their  actions.  (2)  That  possess  the 
true  egg-laying  characteristics — a  strong,  masculine 
head  in  the  case  of  the  male,  and  a  clean-cut.  strong 
effeminate  head  in  the  case  of  the  female;  each  sex 
having  a  smooth  textured,  warm,  bright  colored 
comb,  wattles  and  face;  round,  open,  prominent, 
bright,  expressive  eyes  which  challenge  you ;  wide 
flat  backs,  the  width  carried  well  back  from  the  hips 
to  the  tail ;  wide  between  the  pelvic  hones  in  the 
case  of  the  female,  and  moderately  so  in  the  case 
of  the  male;  deep  abdominal  capacity  as  measured 
from  the  hips  to  the  center  and  rear  of  the  keel;  a 
moderately  long  keel,  parallel  to  or  sloxdug  away 


from  the  back  in  the  case  of  the  female,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  male  a  deep  abdomen,  as  measured  from 
back  to  keel,  less  pronounced,  however,  than  with 
the  female.  Large  heart  and  lung  girth,  as  measured 
by  the  width  of  the  body  back  of  the  wings  and  car¬ 
ried  well  back  over  the  loins  to  the  hips.  The  essen¬ 
tial  differences  in  body  type  of  the  high  male  and 
high  female  are  the  greater  relative  capacity  of  the 
forepart  of  the  male  (as  measured  by  the  width  of 
shoulder  and  depth  from  shoulder  to  front  of  keel) 
and  the  greater  relative  capacity  of  the  rear  part  of 
the  body  of  the  female  (as  measured  by  the  width 
of  the  back  and  the  depth  from  the  hips  to  the  rear 
of  the  keel).  (3)  That  show  by  their  late  molting 
and  the  soft  pliability  of  the  skin  and  abdomen  that 
they  are  late-laying,  high-producing  hens.  (4)  That 
are  reasonably  true  to  prominent  breed  and  variety 
characteristics,  particularly  as  regards  color  of  plu¬ 
mage.  kind  of  comb,  color  of  eye.  skin  and  shanks 
(except  as  changed  by  their  production,  and  that 
are  normal  in  weight  for  the  size  of  the  bird.  (5) 
Freedom  from  deformities  and  defects,  such  as 
crooked  keel  in  the  male,  roach-back,  hump-back, 
wry  tail  (carried  to  one  side),  squirrel  tail  (carried 
forward  over  the  back  at  an  angle  of  more  than  90 
degrees),  lopped  comb  in  the  case  of  males,  purple 
comb;  side  sprigs  and  deep  folds  or  thumb  marks  on 
the  comb  of  the  males ;  stubs  between  the  toes  or  on 


air  cell  the  better.  The  albumen  should  be  firm,  and 
not  watery,  and  the  yolk  light  in  color  and  carried 
in  the  center  of  the  egg.  All  eggs  should  be  care¬ 
fully  candled  before  shipping  and  one  or  two  extras 
sent  for  replacement  in  case  of  breakage.  Eggs 
wrapped  in  excelsior,  laid  flat,  packed  in  a  basket, 
with  plenty  of  excelsior  on  top  and  bottom,  will 
carry  most  satisfactorily. 

The  auction  feature  of  next  year  will  be  greatly 
improved.  The  co-operation  this  year  was  almost 
overwhelming.  E-  A  F> 
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The  Auction  at  the  Poultry  Production  IJ,rhihit.  Fig. 


the  shanks  of  the  smooth-shanked  breeds  and  varie¬ 
ties:  pronounced  red  in  the  ear  lobes  of  white  ear- 
lobed  breeds;  pronounced  white  in  red  ear-lobed 
breeds,  or  serious  white  in  the  face  of  old  birds,  and 
the  same  defects  to  a  less  extent  in  young  birds: 
brassy  plumage  in  the  white  breeds  and  distinctly 
foreign  color  in  any  bird.  (6)  That  they  are  free 
from  scaly  leg.  body  lice,  and  are  not  suffering  from 
disease  or  injuries. 

Strive  to  secure  uniformity  in  size  and  quality  of 
the  birds  to  be  shown  in  pairs  and  in  pens.  Birds 
should  be  shown  in  their  natural  condition  in  order 
that  they  may  be  judged  accurately.  This  means 
that  they  should  be  reasonably  clean,  naturally,  and 
that  they  need  not  be  washed.  They  should  not  bo 
bleached,  scoured,  plucked  or  “dolled  up"  in  any 
other  manner.  They  will  be  judged  primarily  for 
their  true  inside  quality  more  than  for  their  super¬ 
ficial  made-up  outside  quality.  The  production 
value  of  the  birds  will  be  the  main  consideration  in 
judging,  although  essential  breed  characteristics  will 
be  given  proper  attention. 

In  the  egg  class  the  following  suggestions  were 
given:  Naturally  clean  and  uniform  in  size,  shape 
and  color.  The  size  should  be  between  24  and  28 
ounces  for  all  breeds,  except  Bantams  and  Minoreas. 
which  may  weigh  less  or  more,  respectively.  All 
shells  should  be  strong,  free  from  wrinkles,  rough 
places,  thin  spots  or  checks.  The  eggs  should  be 
typical  egg-sliape  for  the  breed  and  variety.  White 
eggs  should  be  white.  Brown  eggs  should  be  dark 
or  light,  but  should  be  uniform.  The  smaller  the 


Charges  for  Milk  Testing 

1.  A  creamery  man  wishes  me  to  test  every  15  days 
composite  samples  for  fat  in  Babcock  tester,  he  to  take 
the  samples,  I  to  supply  tester  and  materials.  Tester 
has  eight  bottles,  each  saihple  to  be  tested  double  and 
averaged.  My  tester  is  a  hand  tester.  What  is  average 
charge  for  this  work  per  sample,  single  and  double?  2. 
What  is  average  charge  for  complete  test — fat,  specific 
gravity,  solids  not  fat,  total  solids,  acidity,  preserva¬ 
tives.  sediment,  flavor,  taste,  but  no  bacterial  count?  3. 
What  is  average  price  for  bacterial  count  by  direct 
microscopic  examination?  Of  course  I  do  not  mean 
what  will  an  experiment  station  charge,  but  what  will 
private  enterprise  charge?  c.  n. 

Westwood,  N.  J. 

tACTICALI.Y  all  creamery  milk  tests  are  run 
in  duplicate.  The  present  price  for  doing  such 
work  in  private  laboratories  is  25  cents  a  sam¬ 
ple  (duplicate)  for  the  fat  determination  only. 

2.  Where  complete 
analyses  are  made  there 
is  a  variation  in  prices 
charged.  These  charges 
range  from  $1.50  to 
$2.50.  When  the  latter 
price  is  charged  the 
tests  include  bacterial 
count.  The  lower  figure 
might  well  cover  these 
tests  if  the  bacterial 
count  is  excepted. 

3.  The  direct  micro¬ 

scopical  method  for  de¬ 
termining  bacteria  has 
not  been  used  as  much 
in  private  laboratories 
as  has  the  standard 
plate  method.  This  was 
because  the  plate  rou¬ 
tine  can  be  learned  by 
a  novice  much  more 
readily.  It  requires  a 
person  of  considerable 
technique  and  accurate 
interpretation  to  handle 
the  microscopic  method. 
For  this  reason  the 
price  for  such  work 
might  well  be  the  same 
as  for  any  bacterial 
counts,  even  though  we 
know  the  microscopic 
method  is  quicker  and 
less  expensive,  so  far  as 
equipment  goes.  The 
charge  of  $2.50  for  com¬ 
plete  analysis,  including  the  bacterial  count,  whether 
by  one  method  or  another,  might  well  be  stated  as 
an  average  price.  We  cannot  advise  what  the  charge 
for  the  microscopic  count  alone  is  in  commercial 
laboratories.  j.  w.  b. 


Glucose  for  Automobile  Radiators 

HE  following  is  taken  from  a  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  We 
have  not  tried  glucose.  It  is  a  sweet,  and  surely  a 
frozen  radiator  makes  a  sour  spirit.  We  print  the 
matter  as  a  suggestion : 

A  substitute  for  denatured  alcohol  to  prevent  water 
from  freezing  in  automobile  radiators  has  been  found 
by  Dr.  (’.  II.  La  wall,  chief  chemist  for  the  Bureau  of 
Foods  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Tests  conducted  over  a  period  of  four  years  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  substitute  is  much  more  economical 
and  equally  as  efficient  as  alcohol  or  other  anti-freeze 
agent. 

The  substitute  is  ordinary  glucose,  a  simple  sugar 
made  from  starch  and  largely  used  by  confectioners  and 
bakers.  Glucose  is  about  half  as  sweet  as  sugar,  and 
is  much  less  expensive.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  color¬ 
less  liquid. 

The  investigations  conducted  by  I)r.  Lawell  show 
that  in  proportions  of  1  lb.  of  glucose  (l1/,  pts. )  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  the  mixture  in  the  radiator  will  not 
freeze  until  a  temperature  of  five  degrees  above  zero  is 
reached.  At  10  degrees  above  zero  the  mixture  becomes 
slushy,  but  does  not  freeze  and  does  not  interfere  in 
any  particular  with  the  circulation  of  the  water. 

The  glucose  will  not  evaporate,  as  will  alcohol,  and 
providing  there  are  no  leaks  in  the  radiator,  one  mix¬ 
ture  of  water  and  glucose  will  last  for  months.  An¬ 
other  point  in  favor  of  the  glucose  is  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  have  any  ill  effects  on  the  radiator  or  on  the 
rubber  connections.  The  glucose  may  be  purchased 
for  from  five  to  10  cents  a  pound.  For  an  ordinary 
Ford  car  3  lbs.  are  required,  larger  cars  requiring  more. 
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Cut  this  out  and  Mail  Joday 

Maloney  BrosNursery  Co .he 
Dansville,NY. 

Send  me 

Your  Free  Catalogue 
of  Fruit  Trees ,  etc. 


NAME. 


Fruit  Trees 

Om  ament  als»Vines* 
Shrubs  'Berries 


ADDRESS. 


(S/GSV  W/TM  PENCIL- INK  BLURS') 


This  Free,  1923,  Maloney  Catalogue 

is  designed  just  as  much  for  the  man  who  needs  $5 
worth  of  stock  as  for  the  man  who  needs  $500  worth 
— just  as  much  for  the  big  orchardist  as  for  the  woman 
who  wants  shrubs  for  her  yard  or  roses  for  her  garden. 

Everyone  who  buys  any  nursery  stock 

has  a  right  to  know  how  it  is  grown  and  how  we  guard  every  step 
from  the  minute  the  seedling  is  planted,  thru  the  year,  until  it  is 
shipped — so  that  we  can  be  sure  every  tree  and  plant  you  buy  from 
us  is  healthy,  hardy  and  will  bloom  and  bear  true  to  name. 

39  years  of  experience  in  growing  and  shipping  the  finest  stock 
is  back  of  this  catalogue  which  tells  the  things  you  ought  to  know 
about  our  business. 

Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.,  are  illustrated  in  natural 
colors,  and  specific  information  is  given  about  the  various  varieties. 

This  free  catalogue  is  worth  a  good  deal  of  money  to  you 

— not  only  as  a  comprehensive  book  on  nursery  stock,  but  also  because  it  quotes 
growers’  prices.  We  sell  direct  from  our  upland  nurseries  (one  of  the  largest  in 
New  York  State)  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only.  This  catalogue  thus  enables  you 
to  get  splendid  trees  and  plants  at  right  prices.  Act  now.  Sign  the  coupon 
above,  put  it  in  an  envelope  and  mail  it  to  us— Maloney  Quality  Plus  Maloney 
Personal  Service  Saves  You  Money. 


We  prepay  transportation  charges  on  all  orders  over  $7.50 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  43  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville’s  Pioneer  Nurseries 


_ _ >N£Y  Shrubs 

;  I  Beautify  your  (J rounds 


If  you  are  planning  a  garden,  -write  to-day 
for  Storrs  &  Harrison  Guide  for  1923 

To  help  you  plan.  That’s  the  first  office  of  this 
finely  illustrated  catalog.  It  makes  the  attainment 
of  a  beautiful  and  fruitful  garden  easy.  Flower  and 
vegetable  seeds  listed  are  from  time-proved  strains 
with  many  new  varieties.  Contains  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  planting;  covers  every  need  of  the  grower. 
For  09  years,  S.  &  H.  seeds,  trees,  plants  and  shrubs 
have  been  the  choice  of  professional  gardeners, 
orehardtsts  and  nurserymen.  Our  1200  fertile 
acres  afford  infinite  selection.  Don't  handicap  your 
garden.  Write  to-day  for  this  descriptive  and 
helpful  catalog. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen 
Box  248  Painesville,  Ohio 


500  to  1000% 

Net  Profit 

In  100  DAYS 

j  On  Your  Own  Farm 
J  GROWING 

“Hearts  of  Gold”  Cantaloupes 

Hundreds  are  doing'  it.  If  interested  send  us 
your  address  today  and  we  will  send  you 
the  plan  and  proof  from  nearly  every  state. 

R.  MORRILL  &  CO.,  Originators 

Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 

k.TXU£'F/iIEm~SPR.mRS 

GASPORT.  N.Y 
Catalog  Tree 


ATLOCK  FARMS  Strain  ASPARAGUS 

500,000  well  grown  roots,  $1  o  per  M.  Personally  selected 
^eed,  $5  per  lb.  Atlock  Farina,  Bound  Brook,  ri.  J. 


F 


ORB’S 


SEED  CATALOG 

Will  Interest  You 


It  is  so  different  from  all  c  -rs.  It  tells  of 
Ford’s  Sound  Seeds,  Plants,  Trees,  Bulbs, 
which  customers  say  make  Best  and  Biggest 
Crops.  Reasonable  prices,  high  vitality  and 
purity.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Write  today  tor  your  copy.  If  friends  are 
interested,  send  their  names  and  addresses. 

FORD  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


TREES  &  PUNTS  THAT  GROW 

CATALOG  FREE 

Great  Bargains,  Standard  Varieties, 
Best  Quality,  Low  Prices.  Satiefac- 
tion  or  money  refunded.  70  years  in 
business  proof  ofour  responsibility. 
Write  for  Nursery  and  Seed  catalog. 

PETER  BOHLENDER  &.  SONS 

Spring  Hill  Nurseries  #  # 

213  Tippecanoe  City,  ( Miami  Co.)  Ohio 


Trees  -  Plants  -  Seeds 

Everything  for  the  fruit  grower,  farmer  oi 
suburban  home.  Highest  grade  stock,  low 
direct-from-grower  prices.  Our  free  catalog 
\s  a  mine  of  planting  information.  Addrese 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
WOhloB«*r  895  Garson  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Apple  Exclusive  Sale  of  the  Oblo  Beauty  Apple. 


Fruit  Trees 


A  SPECIALTY. 

Write  now  for 
prices  on  high- 
grade  Nursery  Stock,  sold  direct,  at  lowest 
prices.  Satisfactory  quality  and  condition 
guaranteed.  Write  At  Once  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R  New  Haven.  Missouri 


One  Year  Old 

Apple  Trees 

Plant  one-year-old  trees  to _  save  money,  with¬ 
out  losing  time.  Savin g  is  believing.  Write 
me  about  it.  Leading  varieties.  List  mailed  free. 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKay,  Mgr.,  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


RHODES  MFG.  C 
329  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH 


"THE  only 
4  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

This  is  the  beginning  of  Winter — De¬ 
cember  21.  The  weather  man  promised 
us  snow  or  sleet  yesterday,  but  instead 
we  had  a  glorious  sunshine  all  day,  with 
a  keen  little  breeze  that  came  straight 
from  Medicine  Hat,  where  our  cold 
weather  is  mobilized  and  sent  down  here. 
The  morning  temperature  at  sunrise  was 
25  above  zero.  The  frame  lettuce  is 
headed,  white  and  brittle,  and  we  are 
getting  after  its  vitiamines  at  nearly 
every  meal.  Spinach  is  still  unscorched, 
and  the  curled  Scotch  kale  has  only  been 
improved  for  greens.  The  Siberian  kale 
we  leave  for  midwinter  use,  as  it  is  more 
perfectly  hardy  than  the  Scotch.  The 
remnant  of  the  outdoor  lettuce  is  only 
scorched  outside  and  the  hearts  are  good. 

The  most  pleasing  thing  for  the  first  of 
Winter  is  the  fact  that  our  first  ton  of 
coal  arrived  and  was  stored  this  morning, 
and  we  can  now  have  a  fire  that  will  heat 
bath  and  bedrooms.  How  we  will  nurse 
that  ton  of  coal,  not  knowing  when  we 
will  get  another.  There  is  plenty  of  soft 
coal  on  the  market,  but  we  have  only  a 
small  stove  made  for  using  it.  Our  main 
heater  refuses  to  use  it.  Long  ago  I 
drew  the  water  from  the  pipes  in  my 
office  to  prevent  their  freezing,  and  am 
burning  wood  there  in  a  sheet-iron  stove. 
That  coal  strike  upset  all  household  ar¬ 
rangements. 

The  lettuce  frames,  where  we  are  sim¬ 
ply  wintering  the  Iceberg  and  Wonderful 
lettuces  for  heading  in  early  Spring,  nev¬ 
er  have  the  sashes  entirely  closed,  for  we 
do  not  wish  it  to  get  to  growing  tender. 
Therefore  sashes  are  left  two  or  three 
inches  down  at  top.  Doubtless  some  frost 
will  get  in,  but  not  enough  to  do  serious 
harm.  Then  in  March  the  frames  are 
entirely  removed  and  used  for  transplant¬ 
ing  the  tomato  plants  started  elsewhere. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Vaughan  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  commercial  cultivation  of 
tulip  bulbs  in  this  country  is  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect,  as  anyone  would  discover  who  tries 
to  get  American-grown  bulbs  of  the  tulip. 
And  yet  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  he 
so,  for  I  grow  as  fine  tulip  bulbs  here  as 
any  I  have  ever  used  of  the  imported 
class.  It  is  like  a  great  many  other 
things ;  I  suppose  the  Dutch  can  grow 
them  cheaper. 

Narcissus  bulbs  are  now  grown  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  North  Carolina  which  florists 
find  better  suited  to  Winter  forcing  than 
the  imported,  and  all  the  tuberose  bulbs 
sold  are  grown  in  a  limited  district  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  experimenting  with  bulb 
growing  for  years  in  the  State  of  'Wash¬ 
ington,  but  the  culture,  though  claimed 
to  have  produced  first-class  products,  has 
never  developed  into  a  commercial  suc¬ 
cess.  We  can  grow  as  fine  bulbs  of  the 
Candidum  lily,  hut  France  still  supplies 
the  market.  There  is  doubtless  some  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  country  where  the  Longi- 
florum  lilies  now  imported  from  Japan 
could  be  grown  as  well,  but  still  the  sup¬ 
ply  comes  mainly  from  Japan,  and  the 
Bermuda  supply  is  too  limited  and  recent¬ 
ly  diseased  to  fill  the  demand.  Commerce 
seeks  a  supply  of  the  best  and  cheapest, 
and  certain  garden  products  have  come  to 
be  more  economically  produced  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  trade 
seeks  its  supply  there  simply  because 
they  must.  The  trade,  as  Mr.  Vaughan 
well  knows,  is  not  concerned  in  building 
up  the  bulb  culture  here.  It  is  simply 
interested  in  getting  the  best  products  for 
the  least  money.  I  have  grown  in  North 
Carolina  and  sold  to  Mr.  Vaughan  and 
other  seedsmen  bulbs  of  Amaryllis  as  fine 
as  or  finer  than  grown  elsewhere,  and  I 
have  tried  to  produce  them  here,  but  they 
object  to  'the  conditions  here.  Some  of 
these  things  may  gradually  grow  up  into 
specialties  in  sections  of  our  vast  array 
of  soils  and  climates,  but  they  cannot  be 
forced  by  the  government.  It  must  be  a 
natural  adaptation  and  must  show  profit. 

There  is  a  fever  for  farm  improvement 
in  the  South.  The  farmers  realize  that 
the  boll  weevil  must  be  fought  and  a 
smaller  area  be  devoted  to  cotton,  and 
that  they  must  change  from  planters  to 
farmers.  I  get  letters  from  farmers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  but  mainly  from 
the  South,  and  have  this  year  written  re¬ 
plies  to  about  3,000  letters  asking  advice. 
But  while  I  have  had  such  letters  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  this  country,  and  even 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 


The  work  of  preparing  the  land 
and  planting  is  the  same 
whether  you  use  unknown  seed 
or  pedigreed  seed.  But  the  crop 
tells  the  story;  often  double  or 
triple  the  profit  comes  from  using 
HARDY,  BIG-YIELDING.  MICHIGAN  GROWN 


Ishel 

'As  They  Gn 


TRADE  .  _ 

44  years  of  improvement  are  back  of 
Isbell’s  seeds.  Every  ounce  is  tested 
stock,  true  to  strain  and  of  high  germination 
—pure  bred  seeds,  selected  for  hardiness 
and  yield,  and  scientifically  cleaned  by  Isbell. 
200,000  buyers  find  them  money-makers. 

Get  This  Book— FREE 

Isbell’s  1923  Seed  Annual  is  an  au¬ 
thoritative  treatise  on, 
seed  selection,  plan¬ 
ning  and  planting 
crops,  and  quotes 
direct-from-grower  ' 

S rices.  The  coupon 
rings  it,  FREE. 

S."m."|SBELL  &COMPANY 

775  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  1923  Seed  Annual  quoting 
direct-from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed. 
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DREER’S  1923  GARDEN 
BOOK  IS  READY 

The  most  complete  catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants 
published.  A  large  book  of  224  pages,  with  8  color 
plates  and  hundreds  of  photo-engravings  of  Flowers 
and  Vegetables.  Invaluable  to  amateur  and  profess- 
ionalgardenersfor  thecultural  information  compiled 
by  experts  and  from  Dreer’s  85  years’  experience. 

It  offers  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Lawn  Grass  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  Garden  Tools 
and  Implements,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  etc.  Also 
Plants  of  all  kinds,  including  the  newest  and  best 
Roses,  Dahlias,  Hardy  Perennials,  Garden  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Climbers,  Hardy 
Shrubs,  Water  Lilies  and  Aquatics,  Small  Fruits,  etc. 
Write  today  for  a  copy  and  plan  this  year's  garden 
now.  Mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-16  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


70  Bushels 

from  a  15*  Pkt.  of 


Condon's  Gloat  EVERBEARING  TOMATO 

Greatest  all-season  cropper.  Large,,, 
solid,  luscious.  For  market  and. 
canning.  100,000  packa  res  sold  last/ 
season.  Thousands  of  testimonials.! 

Mrs.  Rosie  Hardy,  Pine  River,  Wit..  V 
writes:  “/  planted  a  lie  package.\ 

Finest  I  ever  raised.  Picked  70  bnsh-' 
els  already.  Vines  still  loaded." 

Condon  Guarantees  YOU  Satisfaction 

New  Prices  Lowest  of  All  I 

33  years'  experience.  Every  Seed  pedigreed—  / 
carefully  bred.  Selected  from  strong  parent  , 
plants.  Over  200,000  gardeners  bank  on  them,  j 

SPECIAL  OFFER  f£*PlZc*S 

"CONDON’S  1923  Garden  *  Farm  Guido."  t  , 

160  pages— 1000  illustrations.  Biggest!  Complete! 

Tells  "How  to  Plan,  Plant  ana  Care  For  a  Garden." 
Everything  In  Seeds,  Shrubs.  Bulbs,  Plants,  and  Fruits* 
mm  h  mm  Send  postal  if  you  want  free  catalog  only. 

FREE  FREE  SEEDS  WITH  E  VER  Y  ORDER  FROM  I 
■  CONDON  BROS-.  SEEDSMEN  I 

Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm ,  POX  146  v ROCKFORD,  ILL.) 


Livingston's  Famous 

flbmatoes 

Standard  everywhere — at 
Agricultural  Colleges, 
among  gardeners,  truck¬ 
ers  and  home  gardens. 

All  size  packages  put  up 
under  U.  S.  reg.  Trade¬ 
mark  Seal.  We  are  offering 
for  the  first  time  Livingston  a 
new  Rosy  Morn  Tomato,  Wash¬ 
ington  Asparagus,  Ohio  Grand 
Rapids  Lettuce,  Perfect©  Musk  Melon, 

Ex.  Early  Red  Prolific  Pepper,  King  of  Denmark  Spinach. 

All  are  illustrated  and  described  in  our 

New  1923  Seed  Annual 

Also  describes  the  best  varieties  of  vegetables  and 
flowers,  quotes  honest  prices  for  quality  seeds.  Tells 
when  to  plant  and  how  to  grow  big  crops.  Write  for 
free  copy. 

Livingston  Seed  Co.,  Dept  334  Colombo*,  Ohio 


\ T\r''v  *c  G"den 

V  lV^IV  O  and  Floral 


GUIDE 


1  For  74  vearB  the  leading  authority 
Now  on  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm 


For 


n  ,  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbe.  Better  iqoo 
Ready  than  ever.  Send  for  free  copy  today. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
39  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 
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From  New  York  to  West  Virginia 

Past  II. 

The  Battlefield.  — -  From  one  of 
these  near  the  National  Cemetery  it  was 
easy  to  pick  out  the  chief  Federal  and 
Confederate  position,  to  look  across  the 
Fmmitsburg  Road,  which  divided  North 
from  South  until  Pickett’s  men  swarmed 
over  it  in  that  immortal  charge,  to  note 
the  Round  Tops  at  the  left  and  Culp’s 
Hill  at  the  right  of  the  Federal  line,  and 
see  in  the  distance  Seminary  Ridge,  where 
Lee  had  massed  his  forces  in  a  daring  at¬ 
tempt  to  end  the  war  upon  Northern  soil. 
From  the  Devil's  Den  the  car  quickly 
took  us  past  the  'Wheat  Field  and  across 
to  Confederate  Avenue.  Here  we  faced 
about  and  stood  where  Lee  stood  59  years 
ago.  facing  that  convex  line  of  blue  that 
had  entrenched  itself  in  almost  impreg- 


A  Good  Record 

As  other  people  talk  of  high-priced  ser¬ 
vants,  and  as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
help  of  any  sort  makes  it  hard  for  all  of 
us.  we  are  increasingly  proud  of  our 
faithful  friend  whose  picture  is  shown 
herewith.  No  new-fangled  laundry  can 
make  clothes  any  whiter  than  she,  and 


she  has  been  at  this  job  for  a  long  time, 
trudging  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Winter 
and  Summer,  to  her  various  patrons  on 
their  regular  days. 

She  washed  for  my  grandmother  when 
my  mother  was  a  girl,  and  is  intensely 
interested  in  all  that  concerns  our  family. 
Of  pure  African  blood  and  slave  parent¬ 
age.  she  has  the  loyalty,  kindness  and 
patience  that  today  is  seldom  found. 

We  notice  that  the  same  amount  of 
work  takes  her  longer  than  it  used  to, 
but  we  never  hurry  her,  and  so  long  as 
she  is  able  we  will  not  need  to  hunt  an¬ 
other  laundress.  She  is  a  gold  star 
mother,  for  her  only  son  sleeps  in  France. 

RUTH  W.  GORDON. 


nable  position  and  awaited  what  it  knew 
was  to  be  a  desperate  attempt  to  break 
Northern  power  and  win.  at  least,  Euro¬ 
pean  recognition  of  the  Confederacy.  As 
we  looked  across  those  open,  rolling  fields 
that  lay  between  the  two  lines,  it  seemed 
almost  incredible  that  men  should  have 
charged  across  them  against  canister  and 
grape  that  would  soon  not  only  meet 
them  in  the  face  but  come  in  a  cross-fire 
from  either  side. 

Seminary  Ridge. — We  drove  for  sev¬ 
eral  miles  along  Seminary  Ridge,  to  note 
the  old  Confederate  positions,  and  then 
returned  to  the  cross  road  by  the  'Wheat 
Field  to  take  the  Emmitsburg  Road  back 
into  town.  Somewhere  on  that  road  was 
a  monument  marking  the  old  position  of 
the  57th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  to 
return  without  being  able  to  tell  Neigh¬ 
bor  Miller  that  we  had  stood  on  ground 
made  memorable  to  him  by  some  of  the 
hardest  fighting  in  his  long  and  honorable 
service  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  By 
good  fortune  we  found  the  monument  for 
that  regiment  in  one  corner  of  a  private 
dooryard.  and  standing  where  a  neighbor 
nad  'bravely,  faced  death,  one  of  the 
world’s  decisive  battles,  fought  before  we 
were  born,  emerged  still  further  from  the 
mists  of  story  to  become  a  living  fact. 
We  had  spent  nearly  a  half  day  there, 
almost  forgetting  to  eat  our  second  day’s 
noon  lunch  by  some  smooth  boulders  that 
showed  that  we  were  not  the  first  to  make 
them  a  picnic  ground,  and  there  was 
much  that  we  had  not  seen.  But  the 
shadows  were  growing  long,  and  after  a 
half  day  which  the  Official  Observer  de¬ 
clared  more  than  repaid  for  the  entire 
trip,  we  sped  away  over  the  concrete 
highway  to  Chambersburg,  and  thence 
south  to  Hagerstown,  Md„  where  we  had 
planned  to  spend  the  second  night. 

Crossing  the  Alleghanies.  —  No 
highway  over  which  we  had  yet  driven 


could  compare  in  scenic  beauty,  as  we 
found,  with  the  one  that  was  to  take  us 
over  the  Alleghanies  from  Maryland  to 
West  Virginia.  This  Cumberland  Road, 
or  Great  National  Pike,  owed  its  build¬ 
ing.  .shortly  after  the  Revolution,  to  the 
desires  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
open  up  the  West  to  emigration  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  After  nearly  50  years 
in  building,  it  was  turned  over  to  the 
States  through  which  it  ran,  for  their 
maintenance.  Oxen  must  have  once 
crawled  laboriously  over  the  heights  sur¬ 
mounted  by  it,  taking  days  to  cover  what 
is  now  but  a  few  hours’  trip.  This  high¬ 
way  is  now  of  well-kept  macadam  and  is 
evidently  a  favorite  route  for  tourists 
traveling  either  east  or  west.  The  greater 
part  of  the  cars  met  upon  it  on  our  trip 
were  piled  high  with  camp  equipage,  and 
many  of  them  were  overloaded,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  with  passengers.  The  smaller  the 
car  the  mere  that  is  usually  expected  of 
it,  and  the  wonder  is  that  these  expecta¬ 
tions  are  almost  invariably  met.  Leav¬ 
ing  Hagerstown,  on  this  road,  on  the 
third  morning  of  our  trip,  we  passed 
through  the  city  which  has  usurped  both 
site  and  name  of  old  Fort  Cumberland, 
and  began  what  was  to  be  our  first  ex¬ 
perience  in  real  mountain  climbing.  The 
upper  reaches  of  the  Potomac  lay  upon 
our  left,  and  for  a  short  distance  we  ran 
by  the  side  of  the  old  and  now  practically 
forsaken  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  A 
once  important  commercial  route,  the 
grass-covered  towpath  of  this  canal  now 
shows  hardly  a  beaten  path.  Through 
the  Hagerstown  valley  the  farms  seemed 
to  us  to  have  been  old  plantations,  far 
apart,  and  with  their  groups  of  buildings, 
including  a  detached  kitchen,  set  well 
back  from  the  road.  The  small  herds  of 
cattle  seen  were  of  the  beef  type,  and 
corn  was  the  chief  crop  in  evidence,  that 
standing  ripe  in  the  fields.  Then  we  en¬ 
tered  the  great  fruit  belt  of  ’Western 
Maryland.  The  Blue  Book  said  that  we 
were  passing  the  Tonoloway  and  Dillon 
orchards,  the  latter  containing  nearly 
100,000  trees,  and  certainly  for  miles  we 
drove  past  great  apple  orchards,  some  of 
them  reaching  from  near  the  road  back 
on  the  mountains  as  far  as  we  could  see. 


Ji  view  at  Morelon  Farm  where  Harris  ’  seeds  are  raised 


From  the  Grower  to  the  Sower 

J-J ARRIS’  SEEDS  are  sold  direct  to  market  growers  or  private  gardeners 
and  farmers  at  wholesale  prices.  They  are  not  sold  to  other  dealer*. 
Quality  first — No  expense,  time,  or  pains  is  spared  to  make  Harris’ 
seeds  the  standard  for  quality.  They  must  not  only  grow,  but  they  must 
produce  the  right  variety  and  of  the  highest  type.  To  get  seeds  of  this 
class  requires  the  most  intensive  selecting  and  breeding  methods. 

1  he  most  successful  market  gardeners  use  Harris’  seeds  because 
they  know  they  can  depend  upon  them  to  produce  vegetables  or  fruits  of 
the  quality  their  trade  requires.  A  letter  of  appreciation  : 


The  Alleghany  Plateau  here  rises 
to  a  height  of  3,000  ft.  above  sea  level, 
and  consists  of  parallel  mountain  ridges 
with  narrow  valleys  between.  The  road 
is  like  a  gigantic  roller  coaster  ;  up  you 
climb  for  several  miles,  then  down  you 
shoot  at  a  speed  determined  only  by  your 
nerve  and  recklessness.  Sharp  horseshoe 
and  S  curves  reduce  the  grade  in  places, 
but  in  others  you  plunge  downward  with 
your  car  seemingly  almost  on  end.  The  Of¬ 
ficial  Observer  frequently  declared  that  the 
speedometer  was  registering  40  miles  an 
hour,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it; 
it  might  just  as  easily  have  been  80.  Not 
only  is  the  Natioanl  Pike  well  kept,  it  is 
well  marked  with  warning  signs,  and  no 
one  who  can  read  need  take  unnecessary 
risks.  At  the  summits  of  several  moun¬ 
tains  were  large  signs,  reading  “Summit. 
You  are  about  to  descend.  Go  into  sec¬ 
ond  and  don’t  drag  your  brakes.”  Our 
car  held  well  in  second,  needing  only  an 
occasional  touch  of  the  foot  brake  to  keep 
it  from  making  some  sharp  curve  at  more 
than  40  miles  an  hour.  Only  once  did 
the  car  balk,  and  then  on  ’  this  day’s 
climb.  The  engine  was  showing  signs  of 
overheating,  and  an  investigation  showed 
low  water  in  the  radiator.  Luckily,  a 
passing  mountaineer  pointed  out  a  muddy 
spring  in  the  woods  near  by,  and  the  eooi- 
ing  system  was  replenished.  Still  the 
engine  refused  to  work  smoothly  ;  it  went 
but  a  little  further  before  it  lay  down  in 
the  harness  and  refused  to  pull  another 
pound.  So  far  as  could  be  seen,  there 
was  nothing  wrong ;  the  engine  ran 
smoothly  idle,  but  immediately  stopped 
under  load.  A  water  barrel  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  road  and  a  barefooted  little 
girl  came  down  from  a  mountain  shack 
to  say  “Help  yourself.”  “Oh.  anything 
that  you  are  a  mind  to  give.”  This  water 
had  to  be  toted  from  a  gulch  some  dis¬ 
tance  below  and  was  worth  the  small 
charge  that  was  expected. 

Trouble  with  the  Car, — After  refill¬ 
ing  the  radiator  and  giving  the  engine 
ample  time  to  cool,  we  attempted  to  start, 
and  with  the  same  result  as  before.  A 
heavily  loaded  Ford  chugged  up.  stopped 
to  commiserate,  and  then  chugged  on.  It 
was  making  the  climb  itself,  but  the  fath¬ 
er  and  two  sons  who  were  touring  in  it 
and  who  had  loaded  it  to  the  gunwales 
with  camp  luggage  had  left  it  no  reserve 
power  to  help  out  a  bigger  and  less  bur¬ 
dened  neighbor.  Just  as  visions  of  a 
night  on  the  mountains  began  to  form, 
however,  it  occurred  to  the  driver  to  pull 
out  the  choke  a  bit ;  not  because  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  accomplish  anything  by  that, 
but  because  that  was  one  thing  that  hadn’t 
been  done.  Zip!  went  the  car,  and  over 
the  mountain  tops  ahead  like  a  squirrel 
climbing  a  tree.  Right  there  we  learned 
that  a  gas  mixture  suited  to  levels  and 
ordinary  hills  was  too  lean  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  also  that  seven  years  of  driv¬ 
ing  hadn’t  taught  us  all  that  there  is  to 
know  about  motoring.  Not  so  much  as 
a  puncture  marred  the  rest  of  the  trip, 
but  before  returning  by  another  route  we 
added  a  jug  of  water  to  the  luggage. 
Water  evaporates  rapidly  on  mountain 
tops,  and  a  well  or  spring  is  not  always 
within  reach.  The  Alleghanies  Imre  are 
evidently  one  of  America’s  playgrounds. 
Free  camping  sites  are  numerous,  and 
soft  drink  and  gasoline  stations  are  locat¬ 
ed  at  all  strategic  points.  The  car  near 
which  you  stop,  and  which  very  likely 
holds  a  whole  family,  may  be  either  from 
Texas  or  Maine.  m.  b.  d. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


“1  am  naturally  reticent  in  writing  letters  of  appreciation,  but  your  seeds  have  been 
such  exceptional  quality  and  your  dealings  so  fair  and  courteous  that  I  feel  1  should 
take  this  occasion  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you. 

“You  have  won  my  full  confidence  and  1  heartily  believe  that  your  aim  is  for  quality 
seeds  and  your  endeavor  is  to  give  prompt  and  courteous  treatment  to  your  customers. 
While  1  have  dealt  with  different  seed  houses  during  the  past  years  from  henceforth 
1  will  confine  my  orders  entirely  to  you. 

“My  vegetables  and  flowers  grown  from  your  seeds  have  been  the  cause  of  much  com¬ 
ment  and  admiration  and  while  1  am  careful  in  making  recommendations  to  others,  1  never 
hesitate  to  endorse  your  seeds  for  quality  and  reliability.” — Wm.  D.  Hough,  Perry,  N.Y. 

Some  specially  good  things; 

Whipple’s  Early  Sweet  Corn — As  early  as 
the  old  small  eared  kinds  but  has  ears  that  look  like 
Evergreen  8  in.  long  and  I  4  to  18  rows  of  very 
deep  kernels, 

Buttercup  Corn  A  yellow  corn  that  looks  like 
Golden  Bantam  but  is  much  larger  and  sweeter 
and  matures  just  as  early. 

Harris  Earliest  Pepper — The  earliest  large 
sweet  pepper  grown.  Wonderfully  prolific. 

King  of  Denmark  Spinach — A  great  lmprove- 
men*  over  all  other  kinds,  as  it  stands  two  weeks 
longer  before  running  to  seed  and  yields  more  and  is  of  superior  quality. 

Harris’  Pedigree  Tomatoes— Very  carefully  bred  strains  of  Earliana, 
Bonny  Best,  John  Baer  and  other  kinds  that  are  far  superior  to  the 
usual  strain. 


Harris  Hill  Selected  Potatoes — Seed  potatoes  must  be  free 
from  diseases  which  reduce  the  yield  and  they  also  should  be  from  the 
mosf  productive  plants.  Every  year  we  dig  a  lot  of  potatoes  by 
hand  and  select  the  hills  that  yield 
the  most  from  which  to  get  seed 
for  the  next  year’s  planting. 

T  he  crop  from  this  seed  is  carefully 
inspected  and  if  any  diseased  hills  are 
found  they  are  at  once  removed. 

These  potatoes  are,  therefore,  not  only 
disease-free  but  they  come  from  the 
most  productive  hills.  This  is  a  step 
beyond  “certified”  seed. 

Harris’  Northern  Grown 
Seed  Corn — There  is  nothing  more 
important  in  connection  with  raising 
corn  than  to  get  Northern  grown  seed 
for  use  in  the  Northern  States.  It  is 
not  enough  to  buy  seed  of  a  dealer 
who  lives  in  the  North,  but  the  corn  must  be  actually  raised  there,  not 
shipped  in  from  the  South  or  West.  Harris’  seed  corn  is  raised  in  Western 
New  York  and  is  most  carefully  cured  so  as  to  preserve  its  full  vitality. 

Harris  catalogue,  a  book  of  over  1  00  pages,  beautifully  illustrated  from 
photographs,  is  worth  asking  for — That’s  all  it  will  cost  you. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Box  23,  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Bay  Direct 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Direct  from  Grower  to  Planter. 


lDURCHASE  direct  from  Kelly  Brothers — 
save  the  expense  of  middleman  or  agent. 
Eliminate  the  risk  of  misrepresentation  and 
injury  to  stock  before  it  reaches  you. 


Our  beautiful  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog  for  1923 
is  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  We  shaK  be  glad 
to  send  it  FREE  upon 
request.  Accepted  as 
the  standard  nursery 
stock  quality  for  over 
43  years. 


Our  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Quince  trees  are 
budded  from  the  best  French  seedlings  which  produce 
the  finest  root  system.  Kelly  Peach  trees  are  budded 
direct  from  the  bearing  orchards  of  the  leading  peach 
growers  of  New  York  State,  guaranteeing  the  heaviest 
bearing  strain.  Kelly  trees  are  under  constant  super¬ 
vision  of  expert  nurserymen  from  the  seedling  stage 
thru  propagation,  budding  and  grafting  periods. 

Kelly  Brothers  do  not  employ 
salesmen  or  agents 


We  shall  be  very  glad  to  advise  tree  selections  or  give  such 
information  on  climatic  conditions  that  our  experience  has 
taught  us.  You  may  feel  free  to  consult  us  at  any  time. 


KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES 
1  160  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


‘“N  SULPHUR 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99^  %  pure,  for  spraying— insecticide 
purposes,  potato  blight  and  scab. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99 /2%  pure]  for  dusting 

FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure . purposes. 

Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda  and  Crude  Saltpetre. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  list 


The 

BERLIN 

Quart 


The  White  Basket 

That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
catalog  showing  our  complete 
line,  and  secure  your  baskets 
and  crates  at  FACTORY 
PRICES  AND  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


itmmmimimiimimiimmiimmiiiiiiii 


=  The  Farmer  \ 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 


=  By  B.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

ZZ  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
ZZ  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZZ 
^  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  ZZ 

~  For  sale  by  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Siiimimmimmmimmiumnmiimmn 


Barnes’  Fruit  Trees 
Are  Northern  Grown 


Barnes’  Trees  are  hardy,  grown  to  thrive 
in  severe  Northern  climates.  They 
include  standard  varieties  of  Apples, 
Peaches,  Plums  and  Cherries,  also  Small 
Fruits.  We  especially  recommend  Barnes’ 
one-year-old  Apple  Trees.  They  stand 
transplanting  remarkably  well  and  make 
rapid  growth. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Fruit  Book  and 
Price  List.  Buy  your  fruit  trees  from 
nurserymen  with  long  established  repu¬ 
tation  for  quality  and  fair  dealing. 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


Pure  Strain  Brand  Seed  Potatoes 

A.  G  ALDRIDGE  SONS  Established  1889  Fishers.  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Catalog  Free.  HASH.  l’EHRl,  Georgetown,  Del. 


“SEED  POTATOES 

Twelve  years  selection  work. 

E.  R.  SMITH  Specialist  Kasoag,  N.  Y. 


CIRCULAR  SAWS  H": 

PALMER  BROS. 


S3  80;  26-in.,  $4.50 
5.15;  30-in.,  5.85. 

Cos  Cob,  Conu. 


CAN  YOU  USE  A  TRUCK? 

Two  Model  1919,  second-hand  Republic  Trucks,  in 
good  condition,  will  be  sold  to  the  first  buyer  for 
8S475  cash.  It  will  pay  you  to  look  over  these 
bargains  as  these  trucks  retail  new  for  $2,195. 
Write  atonee  for  specifications. 

M.  L.  BASHORE 

Care  Syracuse  Trust  Co.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


|  EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC— Joseph  ,T.  Weil, handler, 
formerly  secretary  and  treasurer  of  .the 
Douglas  Barnes  Corporation,  coal  deal¬ 
ers,  of  673  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  ap¬ 
peared  December  22  in  General  Sessions 
to  testify  against  his  former  partner, 
Douglas  Barnes,  who  is  being  tried  on  a 
charge  of  grand  larceny  in  the  first  de¬ 
gree.  The  indictment  against  Barnes  al¬ 
leges  that  on  August  16,  1920,  he  got 
.$97,000  from  the  National  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce  account  of  the  Comptoir  des  Con- 
sommateurs  de  Brai  et  Produits  Indus¬ 
trials,  French  coal  dealers,  as  payment 
for  4.000  tons  of  anthracite  nut  when 
what  was  shipped  to  the  French  concern 
was  No.  3  buckwheat.  William  R.  Coyle, 
of  Weston,  Dodson  &  Co.,  coal  dealers, 
testified  that  buckwheat  at  the  time  was 
selling  at  the  mines  for  $2.50  to  $3.50  a 
ton,  although  the  French  concern  is  al¬ 
leged  to  have  paid  $28.50  a  ton. 

Amid  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  a  large 
crowd  of  Christmas  shoppers  in  the  main 
post  office  at  Cleveland,  O.,  December  22, 
came  the  cries  of  a  mother  for  her  lost 
infant.  While  the  mother  was  address¬ 
ing  Christmas  packages  at  a.  table  in  the 
lobby  she  placed  the  child  in  a  market 
basket,  which  she  put  under  the  table. 
Her  packages  ready  to  be  mailed,  she 
looked  for  the  baby.  It  had  disappeared. 
The  basket,  with  its  contents,  had  been 
picked  up  by  a  post  office  employee  and 
thrown  into  a  mail  sack.  Cries  from  the 
child  as  the  sack  was  about  to  be  placed 
on  a  mail  truck  led  to  its  discovery. 

Fire  which  destroyed  the  historic  $1,- 
000.060  Notre  Dame  Church  at  Quebec, 
Canada,  December  22,  is  believed  to  have 
been  caused  by  an  incendiary.  The  rec¬ 
tory  adjoining  the  church  was  damaged. 
The  seminary  buildings  were  threatened 
when  the  fire  was  at  its  height  and  the 
students  were  ordered  out.  The  flames 
leaped  the  street  separating  the  church 
buildings  from  the  business  section  of  old 
Quebec  and  caused  damage  to  several 
buildings.  Only  two  of  the  valuable 
paintings  were  saved,  the  most  valuable, 
“The  Crucifixion,”  by  Van  Dyk.  being 
destroyed.  There  were  others  by  Lebrun 
and  Murillo.  Two  caskets,  containing 
the  relics  of  40  martyrs  who  died  in 
Japan,  were  consumed.  The  interior  was 
redecorated  last  year.  The  insurance 
8t.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  called  the 
was  $210,500.  The  church  and  shrine  of 
“Lourdes  of  America,”  was  destroyed  by 
fire  last  March  29.  8ix  days  later  the 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  in  Montreal, 
was  destroyed.  The  Convent  of  Notre 
Dame,  in  Montreal,  was  destroyed  April 
19.  St.  Jean’s  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
in  the  same  city,  was  damaged  by  fires 
on  October  3  and  4.  On  November  14, 
fire  starting  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montreal  caused  $300,000  dam¬ 
age.  Sixteen  days  later  the  Laval  Den¬ 
tal  and  Veterinary  College  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  was  destroyed.  Three  students 
lost  their  lives  on  November  25,  when 
fire  destroyed  St.  Boniface  College,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  noted  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Catholic  institutions,  and  the  fa¬ 
mous  Jesuit  library  adjoining.  The  Rest 
House  of  the  Gentlemen  of  St.  .Sulpice 
at  Oka,  part  of  which  was  used  as  a 
presbytery  for  the  parish,  was  destroyed 
a  few  weeks  ago.  The  Church  of  St. 
Sulpice  was  slightly  damaged. 

Philip  Weiganott  and  Lester  Elston  of 
Shelby,  O.,  December  26,  were  forced  by 
police  to  gaze  for  five  minutes  at  the 
body  of  Robert  Longley.  who  died  from 
the  effects  of  moonshine  liquor  they  ad¬ 
mit  having  sold  him.  Weiganott  and 
Elston  are  held  on  charges  of  murder. 
Two  other  men  to  whom  they  are  alleged 
to  have  sold  liquor  are  totally  blind,  with 
little  hope  for  recovery  of  their  sight. 
Chemists  said  the  liquor  sold  by  the  two 
men  contained  wood  alcohol. 

The  automobile  caused  a  higher  num¬ 
ber  of  sudden  and  violent  deaths  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Cook  Co.,  Ill.,  during  the  past 
year  than  any  other  agency,  according  to 
a  report  of  the  coroner’s  office  made  pub¬ 
lic  December  26.  Six  hundred  and  forty- 
one  persons  were  killed  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  October  31,  the  figures 
showed. 

A  Federal  fugitive  warrant  charging 
use  of  the  mails  in  a  scheme  to  defraud 
in  New  York  was  issued  at  St.  Louis 
December  26  against  William  L.  Cun¬ 
ningham.  a  stock  salesman,  under  arrest 
there.  Cunningham  remained  .in  jail 
when  he  fail  to  furnish  bond  fixed  at 
$5,000.  Cunningham  and  Frank  Carter, 
a  valet  employed  by  Austin  Howard 
Montgomery,  who  is  said  to  be  wanted  in 
Baltimore  and  New  York  for  questioning 
in  connection  with  the  promotion  of  the 
Community  Finance  Company,  were 
taken  into  custody  by  postal  inspectors 
and  private  detectives.  Carter  later  was 
released. 

Cabling  of  greetings  overseas  to  the 
Communist  Internationale  in  Moscow  and 
election  of  Rose  Pastor  Stokes  and  other 
new  blood  to  the  central  executive  com¬ 
mittee  brought  to  a  close  December  26 
the  second  annual  convention  of  the 
Workers  Party  of  America.  The  conven¬ 
tion  had  been  in  session  three  days  at  the 
Labor  Temple.  243  East  S4th  Street.  New 
York.  Launching  an  intensive  propa¬ 
ganda  among  farmers  and  farm  laborers 
the  coining  year  was  signalized  by  au¬ 
thorization  of  a  national  agrarian  organ¬ 
izer.  Resolutions  were  adopted  which 
contained  pleas  for  unity  of  workers  for 
the  “American  Social  Revolution,”  for 
recognition  of  and  loans  to  the  Soviet  of 
Russia,  and  for  support  of  “the  stock¬ 
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selling  campaign- of  the  Russian- American 
Industrial  Corporation.”  The  Ku  Klux 
Ivlan  and  the  American  Legion  were 
classified  under  the  same  head,  and  they 
came  in  for  bitter  attack.  Broader  re¬ 
cognition  of  zeal  of  women  workers  was 
also  urged. 

Dr.  B.  M.  McKoin,  formerly  mayor  of 
Mer  Rouge,  La.,  was  arrested  at  Balti¬ 
more  December  26  by  detectives  from 
city  police  headquarters.  Action  against 
the  man  who  fled  the  little  town  which, 
following  the  finding  of  the  mutilated 
bodies  of  Watt  Daniels  and  Thomas  Rich¬ 
ards,  believed  to  have  been  murdered  by 
Ku  Klux  Klansmen,  is  under  martial 
law,  was  taken  at  the  request  of  Gover¬ 
nor  John  M.  Parker  of  Louisiana.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Parker  telegraphed,  asking  that  the 
man  be  held  on  a  charge  of  murder. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  1-6 — Second  annual  show,  Sussex 
County  Poultry  Association,  Newton.  N. 
J.  II.  D.  Rodimer,  secretary. 

Jan.  2-Feb.  23 — New-  York  State  School 
of  Agriculture,  Cobleskill,  short  course  in 
agriculture  and  ice  cream  making. 

Jan.  10-12 — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Winter  meeting,  Exposi¬ 
tion  Park.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-12 — Maryland  Horticultural 
Society  and  affiliated  associations,  annual 
meeting.  Frederick,  Aid. 

Jan.  11-13 — North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  annual  show.  Odd 
Fellows’  Hall.  Westwood.  N.  J. 

Jan.  16 — New  York  Holstein-Friesian 
Association,  annual  meeting.  Yates  Hotel, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  16-19 — Farm  Products  Show. 
New  Jersey  Farmers’  Week,  Second  Regi¬ 
ment  Armory,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

Jan.  1 6-20 — -Agricultural  Week.  New 
Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Tren¬ 
ton.  N.  J. 

Jan.  18-20 — New  Haven  County  Poul¬ 
try  Club.  Inc.,  annual  show,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Secretary,  E.  A.  Todd,  301  Fed¬ 
eral  Building,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jan.  23-27 — Connecticut  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation.  annual  show.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jan.  23-27 — Connecticut  Winter  Fair 
and  Agricultural  Exposition,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Jan.  24-2S — Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show,  New  York  City. 
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■f  grown  from  Baldwin’s  plants  pro- 
duce  luscious  fruit  and  make  money 
'  for  the  grower.  Grown  on  Baldwin’s 
,  Berry  Plant  Farms  in  new  ground, 
under  Baldwin’s  personal  supervision. 
Large,  hardy  heavily  rooted  plants,  free 
'  from  disease.  Send  for 

Baldwin's  Big  Berry  Plant  Book 

enlarged  to  meet  growing  demands, splen-  , 
didly  illustrated.  A  practical 
fruitgrower’s  guide  giving 
best  methods  of  growing, 
strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  dewberrl  es, 
grapes  and  other  small  fruits. 

Earliest  in  Bpring  and  latest 
in  fall  varieties.  All  true  to 
name.  Freshly  dug  to  fill  your 
order.  IT’S  FREE— Write  tonight. 

O.A.D. BALDWIN  R.  R.15 
Bridgman,  Michigan 


ifi 


$500to$1500 
profit  per  acre. 
Safeguard  against  loss. 
Insure  larger,  better  yields. 
Famous  WHITTEN  plants 


are 


Always  Sure  to  Grow 


33  years’  experience  guarantees  healthy,  heavy-rooted 
strawberry  and  other  small  fruit  plants.  Never  a  failure. 


VD  l/'E’  1923  Catalog— Beautifully  illustrated  in 

■  lUlilh  colors.  Describes  standard  and  exclusive 
varieties:  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Dew¬ 
berries,  Grape  Vines,  etc.  Chock-full  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  all  small  fruit  growers.  Tells  about’ ’Collins,” 
King  of  the  Canners  and  r‘ EATON,”  the  market  Straw¬ 
berry  that  brings  you  $1.00  more  per  crate.  Unsurpassed 
in  3ize,  quality,  flavor,  yield.  Learn  from  experts  “How  to 
Sot  and  Grow  Berries.”  Insuresuccess— send  postalnow. 
C.  E.  WHITTEN  &  SON,  Box  H  ,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


GRAPES 

*  and  Choice  Small  Fruits 

'from  your  own  garden.  Delicious  grapes 
for  table,  juice  or  jelly.  Plant  in  yard 
on  arbor,  trellis,  along  fence.  Easy  to 
grow,  little  care.  We  send  strong  canes, 
well  rooted.  56  years’  experience  growing 
’GRAPE  VINES.  Small  Fruits,  best  varieties, 
bear  second  year — Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries. 
Also  Asparagus  plants  and  Flowering 
shrubs.  Write  for  free  catalog  today. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 
Box  13,  Fredonia,  New  York 


Pot-crown  rose  bushns,  on  own  roots,  for 
everyone  anywhere.  Plant  any  time.  Old  fav¬ 
orites  and  new  and  rare  sorts,  the  cream  of  the 
world's  productions.  “  Dingee 
Roses  "  known  as  the  best  for  72 
years.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
w  anywhere  in  U.  S.  Write  for  copy 

^  Our  “  New  Guide  to  Rose 
Culture”  for  1922.  It's  FREE 

Illustrates  wonderful  “Dingree  Roses” 
in  natural  colors.  It’s  more  than  a 
catalog— it's  the  lifetime  experience 
of  the  Oldest  and  Leading  Rose  Growers  in 
America.  A  practical  work  on  rose  and  flower 
culture  for  the  amateur.  Offers  600  varieties  Roses  and 
other  plants,  bulbs  and  seeds,  and  tells  how  to  grow  them. 
Edition  Limited.  Established  1850.  70  Greenhouses. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  Box  195,  West  Grove,  P». 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


$3.50  Per  Thousand  and  up.  LuaW,Trf: 

mentions  bearing  plants  guarantee  big  crops  of 
luscious  berries.  Bestvarietiesfor  all  kinds  of  soils. 
Many  new  varieties  such  as  Katou,  Buu  Special, 
Premier,  Marvel  and  Cooper.  The  world’s  great¬ 
est  new  Everbearing  Strawberry  CHAMPION.  Full 
line  of  Raspberries,  Blackberries  and  Asparagus. 
Greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Our  customers  are 
making  up  to  $1206.00  per  acre  from  small  fruits 
Large  stock  of  good  Grano  Plante 
at  $35  00  per  thousand,  wjri  ClJUi  X  1*111(3 

Beauti ful  new  color  catalog  free.  Write  To-day. 
BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  19,  Bridgman,  Mich 


STRAWBERRIE 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  grow  them.  Get  o 

Book  of  Berries  and  learn  how.  Lc 
of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  i 
formation.  Just  the  kind  you  war 
38  years  in  the  business.  No  oth 
book  like  it.  It’sfree.  Write'toda 
,,  M  THEW.F.  ALLENCO„ 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  M 


Strawberry  Book  Free-Worth  $$$$$ 

TOWNSEND’S  20th  Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  leadiug  strawberry  plant  guide..  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties,  and  Cultural  Directions.  Valuable 
to  every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 

E-  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury.  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  Plants 

EWVf  S3  a  Thousand  rjrjWv*.-:;* 

3d  years’ experience.  A  complete  line.  All  plants  inspect¬ 
ed,  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

J  N  ROKELY  &  80H  Bt.  10  Bridgman,  Michigan 

Reliable  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plants 

Guarantead  to  Grow  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Apple,  3-4- ft. ,  25c.  Peach,  3-ft.,  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Send  today  for  our  1923  money  saving  catalog. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva,  Oiiio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  5  000p0e°r01^3  75 

M.  H.  Smith,  N.  Y.,  says:  “Your  plants  are  the  best  I  ever 
bought.”  Free  Catalog.  Write  today  and  save  money  on 
your  order.  C.  8.  Perdue.  Box  20,  81iowell,  Maryland 


S  tr  awtoerry  Plants 

$3  per  1,000.  History  and  valuable  illustrated  book  free. 
Y  OU  will  learn.  Address  MAYER’S  PLANT  NURSERY,  Merrill.  Mich. 


TREES  &  PLANTS  Privet  hedging,  etc., 

rect  to  you  at  lower  prices.  Large  assortment-  Listfi 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  129,  Westminster, 


(Continued  from  Page  G) 
from  Manitoba,  it  is  a  little  curious  that 
I  get  fewer  from  Maryland  than  from 
Massachusetts.  The  Maryland  farmers 
know  it  all  so  completely  that  they  seek 
no  advice  from  anyone,  w.  F.  massey. 

Lime  and  Strawberry  Culture 

I  would  like  some  advice  with  regard 
to  the  culture  of  strawberries.  Since 
sowing  my  land  with  lime,  three  or  four 
years  ago,  I  have  not  been  so  successful 
as  before,  not  being  able  to  produce  many 
fancy  show  berries.  I)o  you  think  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  lime  may  have  been  the 
cause?  g.  ii. 

We  do.  Not  only  possible,  but  very 
probable.  The  use  of  lime  or  wood  ashes 
has  always  cut  down  the  yield  of  our 
berries.  We  have  had  some  reports  from 
readers  who  say  they  use  wood  ashes 
with  good  results,  but  they  have  never 
paid  11s.  We  think  that  without  ques¬ 
tion  the  strawberry  prefers  an  acid  soi  . 
Some  varieties  may  do  better  than  others 
where  lime  is  used,  but  in  general  the 
strawberry  is  an  acid  soil  fruit.  We  may 
help  fit  the  soil  by  plowing  under  a  green 
crop,  using  large  quantities  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  or  using  inoculated  sulphur  on  the 
plants. 


Improving  Old  Meadows 

What  experience  have  you  on  meadows 
where  the  grass  is  thin?  If  reseeded  and 
limed,  would  I  get  results?  n.  i>. 

Schaghticoke.  N.  Y. 

Our  own  experience  in  trying  to  reseed 
without  breaking  up  and  fitting  the  o!d 
sod  has  not  been  favorable.  Our  plan 
was  to  put  lime  and  fertilizer  on  the  sod, 
scatter  the  seed  as  usual,  and  then 
scratch  the  ground  over  with  a  sharp 
spike  harrow.  This  rips  and  tears  up  the 
sod  and  covers  the  seed,  but  the  young 
grass  plants  have  a  poor  chance  in  among 
the  weeds  and  old  grass.  The  seeding 
will  be  thickened  somewhat,  but  you  can¬ 
not  hope  to  get  a  full  stand  in  this  way. 
If  the  meadow  is  still  reasonably  good  the 
lime  and  fertilizer  will  increase  the  yield 
of  grass  more  than  enough  to  repay  all 
cost,  but  if  you  want  to  improve  the 
meadow  our  experience  is  that  it  pays  to 
break  up  the  sod  and  reseed. 


Use  of  Precipitated  Lime 

jWe  have  had  several  questions  about 
the  use  of  “precipitated  lime” — a  product 
found  in  some  of  the  limestone  regions 
Dr.  C.  E.  Thorne  of  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  makes  this  statement  about 
such  lime  : 

Precipitated  lime  is  lime  that  has  once 
been  dissolved  in  water  and  then  brought 
back  to  the  powder  form  by  heating  the 
water  or  exposing  it  to  the  carbon  dioxide 
of  the  atmosphere. 

The  caverns  in  limestone  regions  have 
been  formed  by  the  slow  dissolving  out:  of 
the  limestone  which  is  carried  away  by 
underground  streams.  These  streams 
may  come  to  the  surface  as  hillside 
springs,  and  as  soon  as  the  water,  which 
is  surcharged  with  limestone,  comes  into 
contact  with  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
air,  it  gives  up  its  excess  of  limestone, 
which  will  be  deposited  in  beds  of  marl. 

Many  such  deposits  are  found  in  Ohio. 
If  this  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime 
were  free  from  earth  and  other  impurities 
it  would  iie  worth  even  more  than  ground 
limestone  because  of  its  fineness. 

It  should  not  be  compared  with  lime 
that  has  been  burnt,  however,  because 
burning  the  stone  not  only  reduces  it  to 
as  fine  a  powder  as  the  precipitate,  but 
also  removes  the  carbon  and  part  of  the 
oxygen,  leaving  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  calcium  or  calcium  and  magnesium 
combined,  and  it  is  these  elements  that 
correct  acidity  in  the  soil. 

Leather  Scraps  for  Fertilizer 

I  am  in  a  position  to  get,  at  little  or 
no  cost,  large  quantities  of  scrap  leather, 
both  tanning  scrap  and  harness  leather 
scrap,  and  would  like  to  know  what,  if 
any,  fertilizer  value  this  material  may 
have.  How  should  it  be  treated  in  order 
that  its  fertilizing  properties  might  be 
transmitted  to  the  soil?  e.  e.  c. 

Bay  Village,  O. 

There  is  considerable  plant  food  in 
leather  scraps,  but  it  is  not  available 
enough  to  be  useful  as  a  fertilizer.  You 
must  remember  that  one  great  object  in 
tanning  leather  is  to  make  it  so  tough 
that  the  ordinary  elements  cannot  destroy 
it  quickly.  Leather  will  lie  in  the  ground 
for  years  without  decaying.  The  fertil¬ 
izer  manufacturers  roast  it  and  grind  it 
into  a  form  of  meal,  but  unless  it  is  “cut” 
by  a  strong  acid,  the  usual  leather  scraps, 
without  grinding  or  the  use  of  acid,  will 
be  of  little  immediate  use.  They  might  he 
mixed  in  the  manure  and  left  to  ferment, 
or  buried  around  trees  or  vines. 
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Burpee’s  Annual 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

Burpee's  Annual  is  the  catalog  that  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  The  Best  Seeds  That 
Grow.  It  describes  the  Burpee  Quality  Seeds. 

Burpee's  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to 
the  vegetable  and  flower  garden.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
some  book  of  188  pages  with  more  than  a 
hundred  of  the  finest  vegetables  and  flowers 
illustrated  in  the  colors  of  nature. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening  Burpee's 
Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you  free.  Write 
for  your  “Annual”  today.  Just  tear  off  the 
coupon  and  fill  in  your  name  and  address  below. 

----------------------  -  TEAR  HERE - - - 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 


Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

100-1 


Name 


R.  D.  or  Street . 

Postoffice . State 
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All  Sorts 


Animals  and  Weather  Signs 

On  page  1393  I  read  the  item  “A 
Caterpillar  Weather  Prophet,”  and  the 
comment  thereon.  I  have  been  a  teacher 
for  more  than  40  years  and  have  always 
tried  to  put  people,  particularly  children, 
right  in  regard  to  the  innumerable  super¬ 
stitions  regarding  weather,  climate,  etc., 
of  which  the  above-mentioned  item  is  a 
good  example. 

It  is  hardly  worth  saying  that  the  good 
woman  cannot  foretell  the  kind  of  Win¬ 
ter  we  are  going  to  have  by  observing  a 
caterpillar  with  any  more  accuracy  than 
a  10-year-old  child  can  guess  at  it.  It 
is  particularly  the  explanation  with  which 
I  take  exception.  Nature  does  not  “look 
ahead*'  in  the  manner  suggested.  Life 
has  to  take  its  chances  with  whatever 
conditions  it  meets.  Animals  living  in  a 
cold  climate  develop  certain  peculiarities 
that  enable  them  to  cope  better  with  the 
conditions.  Some  of  them  grow  thick, 
warm  coats  of  fur,  others  produce  a 
heavy  covering  of  feathers,  and  some  mi¬ 
grate  at  the  coming  of  cold  weather,  and 
still  -others  make  warm  houses  for  Winter. 
The  instincts  that  lead  them  to  do  these 
things  are  not.  excited  by  what  the  com¬ 
ing  Winter  is  going  to  be,  but  have  been 
developed  through  ages  perhaps  during 
which  only  those  survived  who  were  best 
fitted  to  stand  the  conditions. 

Weather  prophets  have  claimed  that  if 
the  approaching  Winter  will  be  warm 
the  muskrat  will  build  his  house  with 
light  walls.  A  few  years  ago  a  certain 
Fall  was  very  warm  through  October, 
the  month  when  the  muskrat  usually 
builds.  Later  the  weather  became  very 
cold,  and  we  had  an  unusually  severe 
Winter,  and  the  muskrats  froze  by  the 
thousands. 

Not  longer  ago  than  last  Winter  all 
the  newspapers  were  filled  with  warnings 
of  a  severe  Winter.  The  woodsmen  of 
Maine  and'  the  Adirondaeks  told  of  the 
remarkably  large  stores  of  nuts  that  ani¬ 
mals  were  laying  up  and  claimed  furs 
were  unusually  thick  and  fine.  Well, 
last  Winter  was  an  unusually  mild  Win¬ 
ter. 

The  early  coming  of  wild  fowl  in  the 
Spring  has  been  considered  to  presage 
an  early  Spring,  but  I  have  known  these 
early  visitors  to  be  overwhelmed  and 
frozen  by  late  Spring  storms  that  cer¬ 
tainly  proved  for  the  geese  that  nature 
had  failed  to  carry  out  her  prophecies. 

I  was  raised  on  a  farm,  and  when  I 
was  a  boy,  if  the  coming  Winter  was 
going  to  be  particularly  severe,  my 
father’s  horses  always  were  fat  and  their 
coats  were  sleek  and  shiny.  If  the  Win¬ 
ter  was  to  be  mild  a  neighbor’s  horses 
were  always  skinny  and  shaggy-coated. 
These  signs  never  failed,  so  far  as  I 
know.  However,  when  the  Winter  con¬ 
ditions  were  reversed,  my  father's  horses 
were  still  as  sleek  as  ever,  while  our 
neighbor’s  horses  were  just  as  skinny 
before  a  cold  Winter  as  before  a  mild 
one.  I  concluded  that  the  condition  of 
i  he  horses  depended  not  on  what  kind  of 
Winter  was  before  them,  but  on  the  kind 
and  amount  of  grain  they  had  to  eat  in 
the  Fall  and  the  care  they  received.  So 
with  the  squirrels  in  the  Maine  woods; 
they  will  hide  away  a  big  store  for  the 
Winter  if  there  are  plenty  of  nuts,  and 
their  fur  will  be  thick  and  warm  if  they 
have  plenty  of  food  before  they  roll  them¬ 
selves  up  for  their  Winter  sleep. 

It  is  safe  to  say  for  90  per  cent  of  the 
popular  weather  signs  that  they  have  no 
basis  of  fact  whatever.  Nature  does  not 
bestow  any  special  favor  on  a  caterpillar 
as  a  prophecy  of  a  cold  Winter  any  more 
than  she  fills  a  poor  man’s  cellar  with 
coal.  W.  E.  ATKINSON. 


Finger  Joints  Are  Stiff 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
health  notes  in  The  11.  N.-Y.,  and  hope 
you  will  keep  it  up.  1  have  read  a  lot 
along  health  lines,  and  believe  the  best 
way  to  cure  any  trouble  is  to  remove  the 
cause,  and  I  do  not  believe  drugs  remove 
the  cause  or  cure  our  bad  habits.  Most 
of  our  diseases  come  from  wrong  habits 
of  eating,  too  much  starch  or  proteins,  or 
not  enough  raw  fruit  or  vegetables ;  too 
much  tea  or  coffee  or  other  stimulants, 
<’an  anything  be  done  to  help  one  whose 
hands  are  getting  stiff  in  the  joints 
(arthritis)?  Some  of  the  fingers  are  a 
little  deformed.  I  am  06  years  old.  very 
slim;  weigh  about  115  lbs.;  very  active; 
tend  about  seven  acres  in  truck,  and  a 
small  greenhouse ;  can  plow  all  day.  My 
only  bad  habit,  except  that  I  may  eat 
more  starchy  food  than  I  should,  is  drink¬ 
ing  tea.  I  drink  a  small  bowl  of  tea  for 
breakfast.  I.  C. 

Texas. 

It  is  probable  that  you  have  the  form 
of  arthritis  (inflammation  of  a  joint) 
that  is  common  in  people  of  middle  age 
and  past,  and  that  affects  particularly  the 
joints  of  the  fingers.  This  was  formerly 
called  rheumatism,  but  it  is  now  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  result  of  infection  from 
some  source  within  the  body.  Small  ab¬ 
scesses  at  the  roots  of  decayed  teeth, 
pockets  of  pus  in  diseased  tonsils,  chron¬ 
ically  inflamed  gall  bladders,  and  other 
known  and  unknown  sources  of  inflam¬ 
mation  producing  germs  furnish  the  b!ood 
stream  with  products  that  set  up  ^rouble 
in  distant  joints.  It  is  evident  that  the 
first  step  in  treatment  should  be  the  re¬ 


moval  of  the  source  of  poisoning,  but  this 
is  more  easily  said  than  done.  Decayed 
teeth  and  old  roots  should  be  removed, 
either  on  suspicion  or  after  an  X  ray  ex¬ 
amination  had  shown  “focal  abscesses”  at 
their  root  ends.  Diseased  tonsils  should 
be  removed,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
say  what  other  and  more  deeply  hidden 
sources  of  infection  may  exist  within  the 
body  and  in  places  not  get-at-able.  Treat¬ 
ment.  either  with  drugs  or  local  app’ica- 
tions,  has  not  given  encouraging  results. 
The  joints,  once  enlarged  and  stiffened, 
are  very  sure  to  stay  in  that  condition, 
and  treatment  should  be  directed  toward 
removing  any  known  sources  of  infection 
and  building  up  the  resistive  powers  of 
the  body  at  the  beginning  of  evidence  of 
oncoming  trouble.  Overwork,  exposure, 
undue  anxiety  and  other  things  which 
break  down  the  natural  resistance  of  the 
body  to  disease  contribute  to  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  joints  and  should  be  avoided, 
though,  let  me  say  right  here,  how  to 
avoid  some  of  these  things  is  beyond  my 
power  to  advise. 

I  cannot  agree  with  you  that  most  of 
our  diseases  come  from  bad  habits  in  eat¬ 
ing,  though  such  habits  have  enough  to 
answer  for.  Anyone  who  attempts  <o 
prevent  or  cure  disease  by  regulating  the 
proteins,  carbohydrates,  etc.,  of  his  food 
supply  will  soon  find  himself  in  a  maze 
of  facts  and  fancies  that  will  leave  him 
sorely  puzzled  and  with  little  change  in 


health.  It  is  enough  for  the  ordinary 
person  that  he  eat  moderately,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  kind  of  work  that  he  is 
doing.  Food  is  so  plentiful  and  cheap  in 
this  country  that  ordinary  preferences 
may  be  depended  upon  to  attend  to  prop¬ 
er  “balance”  in  rations.  The  natural 
cravings  of  a  healthy  appetite  will  pre¬ 
vent  one  who  has  a  choice  in  foods  from 
long  continuing  a  very  one-sided  diet. 
After  a  few  meals  of  baked  beans,  there 
will  be  a  loud  call  for  some  bread  and 
butter  and  a  lettuce  salad.  Over-eating 
unquestionably  kills  more  Americans 
than  one-sided  eating,  for  good  food  is 
abundant  and  few  seem  afraid  of  such  a 
pleasant  death.  There  are  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  where  a  strictly  regulated  diet  is 
necessary,  but  these  are  cases  where  the 
oversight  of  a  competent  physician  is 
equally  necessary.  For  the  average 
America,  let  him  eat  moderately,  varying 
his  diet  with  fruits  and  vegetables,  milk 
and  other  dairy  products,  and  he  need 
not  fear  nutritional  diseases.  As  for  tea 
and  coffee,  they  are  stimulants,  of  course, 
else  we  wouldn’t  want  them,  but  they  are 
stimulants  of  a  very  mild  nature  and, 
unless  one  finds  from  actual  experience 
that  they  disagree  with  him,  he  needn’t 
get  into  a  panic  over  the  deadly  proper¬ 
ties  of  these  beverages.  They  are  not 
drinks  for  children,  whose  growth  re¬ 
quires  milk,  but,  if  you  are  of  middle 
age  or  elderly  and  find  that  a  cup  of  cof¬ 
fee  helps  out  an  otherwise  tasteless  break¬ 
fast.  while  one  of  tea  at  night  relieves  a 
little  of  the  day’s  weariness,  thank  the 
Lord  that  they  are  within  your  reach. 

u.  B.  D. 


Overflow  from  Septic  Tank 

If  the  overflow  from  septic  tank  should 
soak  out  on  an  adjoining  lot.  could  the 
owner  make  me  any  trouble?  Would  you 
give  size  of  tank  necessary  to  take  care 
of  sewage  from  bathroom  and  kitchen 
sink  from  small  family?  Would  like  in¬ 
formation  bow  to  build  the  tank. 

Andover.  N.  Y.  a.  m.  m. 

The  overflow  from  a  septic  tank  may 
contain  disease  germs  and  so  be  a  source 
of  danger  if  permitted  to  contaminate 
food  or  drinking  water  before  such  germs 


have  been  destroyed  by  exposure  to  sun¬ 
light  and  air  or  the  disinfecting  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil  into 
which  such  overflow  is  usually  permitted 
to  seep.  If  the  overflow  from  a  septic 
tank  endangered  in  any  way  a  neigh¬ 
bor's  water  or  food  supply,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  nuisance  subject  to  legal  con¬ 
trol  but,  as  the  seepage  from  a  tank’s 
disposal  pipe  does  not  penetrate  to  any 
great  distance  from  the  line  of  pipe,  it 
would  be  only  under  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  that  a  neighbor  would  be  con¬ 
cerned. 

A  simple  septic  tank,  6  ft.  by  3  ft.  by 
5  ft.  6  in.  in  size,  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  ordinary  family,  is  described  in  the 
October  30.  1920,  issue  of  this  paper.  It 
is  probably  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
disposal  tiles  of  this  system  should  be 
laid  upon  one’s  own  property,  unless  per¬ 
mission  of  a  neighbor  is  obtained  to  use 
his.  The  outflow  from  the  tank  soon 
loses  any  dangerous  properties  that  it 
may  possess  when  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  soil  into  which  it  seeps,  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  considered  free  from  danger  as  it 
comes  from  the  tank.  >r.  B.  n. 


“Youth  Must  Be  Served” 

The  Boston  Globe  prints  a  series  of 
bright  essays  signed  by  “Uncle  Dudley,” 
which  contain  some  of  the  best  philosophy 
to  be  found  in  current  literature.  One 
of  the  best  that  we  have  read  is  given 
here  entire: 

There  is  a  town  in  Massachusetts  which 
once  voted  to  bid  the  sun  stand  still  in 


the  heavens,  and  all  change  to  cease. 

The  place  had  been  a  thriving  commu¬ 
nity,  with  a  tavern,  which  did  much 
business,  and  a  stage  coach  line  which 
fed  a  steady  stream  of  guests  into  the 
tavern,  and  of  new  life  into  the  village  ; 
and  the  two  families  owning  inn  and  stage 
had  waxed  rich  and  powerful. 

Then,  one  day,  engineers,  planning  a 
railroad  across  that  part  of  the  country, 
came  knocking  at  the  town  gates  for  per¬ 
mission  to  link  the  place  with  their  pro¬ 
ject.  The  two  first  families  were  in  a 
flurry  at  this  threat  of  unexpected  com¬ 
petition.  So  they  got  together  and  lined 
up  the  town  in  opposition,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  engineers  chose  the  next 
town,  eight  miles  away,  for  their  contact 
with  this  district.  And  the  first  families 
breathed  sighs  of  relief. 

Soon,  however,  local  industries  felt  the 
pressure  of  competition  and  moved  to  the 
railroad  town  to  be  nearer  their  markets 
Gradually  half  the  population  followed 
them.  Journeymen  toilers  began  to  shun 
the  older  village.  The  tavern  fell  into 
decay  and  the  coach  line  died  a  be¬ 
leaguered  death  behind  the  ancient  stable. 

It  has  taken  that  town  nearly  two  gen¬ 
erations  to  shake  off  the  blanket  laid  upon 
it  to  protect  the  interests  of  a  small  group 
of  personally  minded  elders. 

Ever  since  society  began  to  function 
the  forces  operating  in  the  story  of  that 
town  have  been  at  work  in  our  existence. 
There  is  a  steady  offering  of  new  ideas, 
and  an  ever-present  combination  of  inter¬ 
ests  ready  to  show  progress  the  door — 
especially  when  it  interrupts  the  dividends 
of  the  first  families.  So  that  the  story 
of  what  went  on  there  is,  in  many  re- 
■spects,  the  chronicle  of  what  has  been 
going  on  in  the  larger  towns  which  we 
call  our  civilization. 

The  thing  is  happening  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  about  us.  Lately — to  notice  an 
immediate  example — we  have  begun  to 
enter  an  era  where  youth  is  resurgent. 
It  is  recovering  its  balance,  and  offering' 
its  ideas  to  society.  And  there  is  a  flurry 
among  many  of  the  elderly  gentlemen  who 
believe  that  the  stage-coach  era  is  still 
the  climax  of  history.  The  astonishing 
thing,  to  a  recent  sp  kesman  for  age. 
criticising  the  speech  of  a  very  earnest 


young  man  before  a  gathering  of  “solid 
business  men.”  was,  not  that  this  youthful 
thinker  urged  his  hearers  to  adopt  a  cre¬ 
ative  philosophy,  but  rather  that  these 
“solid  business  men”  did  not  refuse  to 
listen  and  stamp  out  of  the  hall  as  soon 
as  they  perceived  what  the  upstart  was 
about. 

The  real  cause  for  astonishment  should 
have  been  to  find  Youth  recovering  its 
poise  so  soon  after  stumbling  for  five 
years  on  the  way  from  the  Pit  digged  for 
it  by  the  gentlemen  who  still  entertain  a 
philosophy  similar  to  that  of  the  owners 
of  the  tavern  and  stage  coach.  If  Youth 
is  able  at  last  to  think  its  way  through 
the  slashing  criticisms  of  society,  govern¬ 
ment,  religion,  art,  science  and  economics 
which  were  the  fruit  of  its  first  dis¬ 
illusionment,  and  if  it  is  now  becoming 
the  contributor  again  rather  than  the  de¬ 
vastating  cynic — that  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  important  happen¬ 
ings  in  half  a  decade. 

For  neither  in  our  social  nor  our  po¬ 
litical.  our  material  nor  our  spiritual  life, 
can  we  get  along  without  Youth.  What 
it  has  to  offer  by  way  of  suggestion,  cour¬ 
age  for  experiment,  and  vision,  has  en¬ 
abled  society  to  escape  utter  ruin  count¬ 
less  times  already.  Upon  Youth  has 
fallen  the  brunt  of  our  elders’  errors.  It 
was  Youth  who  went  into  the  breach  in 
1914,  not  the  “practical  realists”  who  had 
shunted  nations  to  that  crash  of  folly.  So 
it  is  poor  service  to  our  own  hides  to 
turn  him  from  the  gate  when  the  danger 
is  past,  and  to  adopt  a  lofty  attitude  of 
denial  toward  his  right  to  be  heard  and 
pondered — because  some  of  the  audience 
hannen  to  be  wedded  to  the  past. 

Youth  is  the  stream  of  the  new,  wash¬ 
ing  against  the  rocks  of  the  habitual  and 
the  old.  It  floods  in  a  continual  current 
of  enthusiasms,  of  joy  in  existence,  of 
hope,  of  fine  expectation,  of  sharp  aware¬ 
ness  of  evil  and  injustice,  of  headlong  am¬ 
bition  to  reap  harvests  that  seem  possible. 
Youth  is  the  idealist.  It  sees  what  may 
be  builded  out  of  what  is.  It  is  the  im¬ 
petuous  engineer,  knocking  at  the  gates 
of  thought,  clamoring  to  be  let  in.  It  is 
progress,  change,  alteration,  eternal  striv¬ 
ing  ahead,  and  if  it  is  inclined  to  trail  off 
the  discussion  sometimes  into  poppycock, 
it  has.  still,  the  seeds  of  vitality.  It  is 
that  part  of  life  which  is  irrepressible 
growth. 

A—'  is  the  half-way  house,  where  ex¬ 
perience  fructifies  into  caution.  The  aloe 
has  bloomed,  but  the  fruit  may  be  mellow¬ 
ing.  Age  has  met  disillusion  and  .knows 
the  garb  of  that  foeman.  It  has  pushed 
possibilities  to  the  limit,  and  feels  ready 
to  cry  halt,  that  it  may  consolidate  its 
winnings.  Crabbed  only  when  defeat  has 
embittered  it,  or  when  fear  has  driven 
out  generosity  and  implanted  greed,  it 
represents  the  realities  which  to  Youth 
are  still  touched  with  haze. 

But  Age  is  no  practical  realist  when 
it  deadens  its  ears  to  the  news  which  the 
new  generation  has  to  tell  it.  To  set 
oneself  against  the  idealist  merely  because 
of  a  constitutional  hatred  for  change,  is 
to  prophesv  one’s  own  defeat.  Hatred 
for  change  is  not  a  qualification  of  the 
practical  realist.  Ilis  storv  is  not  summed 
up  in  the  lines  on  the  tombstone  where 
those  two  English  soldiers  lie  buried,  in 
Concord : 

“They  came  3.000  miles  and  died,  (o 
keep  the  past  upon  the  throne.”  That, 
rather,  sums  up  the  attitude  of  folk  en¬ 
trenched  in  their  own  dav  ;  folk  who  have 
some  personal  gain  in  keeping  things  as 
they  are,  whether  dividends  from  the 
stage-coach  business  or  from  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  their  fellow,  people  whose  only 
idea  of  desirable  progress  is  progress 
backward  to  “the  good  old  days”  (where 
it  was  possible  to  get  away  with  more 
than  they  can  today).  The  practical  real¬ 
ist  isn’t  as  foolish.  He  perceives  the  in¬ 
evitable  march  which  is  under  way  in 
human  affairs,  and  plans  for  future  devel¬ 
opments. 

Change  is  everywhere.  It  is  born  into 
the  world  with  our  progeny.  Every  baby 
in  the  cradle  is  a  potential  revolution, 
the  end  of  one  epoch  and  the  beginning 
of  another.  “Let  us  keep  the  keys  from 
the  children.”  cries  a  woman  novelist. 
Folly!  The  children  are  born  with  the 
keys  in  their  possession— brain.  And  if 
they  move  to  the  next  village  and  build 
up  a  lure  there  to  draw  half  of  our  local 
populace,  are  we  the  gainers? 

Change  will  not  be  denied  any  more 
than  Youth,  its  eternal  symbol.  Least 
of  all  by  any  township  vote  lined  up 
at  behest  of  operators  of  stage-coach  ideas, 
though  that  vote  be  ever  so  unanimous. 
The  ballot  was  taken  long  ago  in  this 
conflict,  when  Prometheus  defied  Heaven 
and  brought  light  to  men ;  earlier,  even, 
when  tin  Divine  Idea  became  creative 
and  the  world  emerged  from  “chaos  and 
old  night.” 

So  that,  despite  the  disservice  the  poet 
has  done  us  b'-  hinting  otherwise.  Crabbed 
Age  and  Youth  not  only  must  dwell  to¬ 
gether.  More,  they  must  lend  ear  to  one 
another.  They  are  the  two  elements  of 
human  life  in  our  social  Township;  power 
and  form,  idealism  and  reality.  They  are 
equal  halves  of  being,  parts  that  belong 
together.  Divided,  they  send  civilization 
either  lunatic  or  limning  through  the 
slime  bogs  of  greed.  Joined,  they  prom¬ 
ise  possible  victory. 

Why  not  have  each  quest  the  other  out. 
then,  with  mutual  respect  and  tolerance? 
Why  should  not  each  give  the  other  fair 
hearing,  seeking  what  contribution  the 
olher  may  have,  to  make  life  more  nearly 
what  it  might  be:  a  harmonious  progress 
to  co-operative  effort  and  courageous  in¬ 
quiry? 


Here  are  a  pair  of  "Buckeye  babies”  with  squashes,  for  which  we  have  been  at  a  loss 
to  find  a  name  until  we  saw  in  a  recent  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  picture  of  Abys¬ 
sinian  squash.  We  would  like  to  know  if  these  of  ours  belong  to  this  variety  and 
more  about  the  origin  and  habits  of  the  Abyssinian  squash.  These  we  have  were 
raised  from  seed  given  us  under  the  name  of  "banana  squash,”  and  we  have  been  told 
they  are  very  difficult  to  raise  about  here.  We  did  not  find  them  so  this  year,  and 
raised  six  this  size  from  two  hills  planted  and  cared  for  as  the  common  garden  varie¬ 
ties.  Those  we  raised  are  smooth-skinned,  deep  orange  when  fully  ripe,  meat  about 
two  inches  thick  and  rind  as  thin  as  paper.  When  cooked  it  becomes  tender  much 
quicker  than  most  squash  and  is  exceptionally  smooth  and  rich.  It  seems  to  us  a 
most  desirable  variety  if  adaptable  to  our  climate  and  soil. — e.  e.  lloyd,  Ohio. 
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Buy  Direct  From  Gordon- Van  Tine 
Mills  and  Save  $200  to  $2,000! 


Gordon- Van  Tine 
Home  Plan  No.  506 

A  big,  roomy  farm  home  with  4 
bedrooms,  living  room,  dining  room 
and  kitchen,  with  hall,  bath,  closets, 
built-in  kitchen  case,  linen  closet, 
floored  attic  and  other  features. 
Kitchen  is  arranged  to  save  labor; 
good-sized  entry  for  ice-box  or  wash¬ 
room. 


Gordon-Van  Tine 
Barn  No.  437 

Famous  Gordon-Van  Tine  Gothic 
Roof  Barn.  Eliminates  lumber  waste 
—gives  biggest  loft  space  entirely 
unobstructed.  Material  ready-cut 
Build  it  yourself.  Interiors  planned  to 
suit  you.  The  show  barn  of  any  neigh¬ 
borhood.  See  Book,  “Gordon-Van 
Tine  Farm  Buildings.” 
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Write  for 

FREE  BOOKS! 


200  Home 
Plans 

Shows  plans,  photos, 
specifications,  bun¬ 
galows,  country 
homes;  3  to  10 
rooms.  Wholesale 
prices.  Book  Free. 


Barn  Book 

654  sizes  and  kinds 
of  barns,  hog  and 
poultry  houses,  im¬ 
plement  sheds,  gran¬ 
aries,  and  other  farm 
buildings.  Book 
Free. 


Building 
Material  Catalog 

5,000  Bargains  in  lum¬ 
ber,  millwork,  doors, 
windows,  mouldings, 
roofing,  paint,  hard¬ 
ware,  plumbing,  etc. 
Book  Free. 


Jap -a- Top  Slate  Surfaced 
Roofing 

Green  or  red;  85 
lbs.  to  roll .  Com¬ 
plete  with  nails 
and  cement.  Fire- 
resisting;  guaran¬ 
teed  15  years. 
Other  grades  at 
lower  prices. 

Per 
Roll 


$|^95 


Clear  White  Pine 
5x  Panel  Door 

The  Standard  door 
of  America.  Finest 
manufacture,  lumber 
“A”  quality  white 
pine.  Size  2-6  x  6-6 
—  1^-inch  thick. 

A  Specia  1 

Gordon-Van  Tine  Bargain 

$g60 


AGAIN  Gordon-Van  Tine  starts  the  new  year  with  prices  far 
^7  below  ordinary  retail  markets!  Don't  make  a  move  toward 
building  or  repairing — whether  it  be  a  new  house,  barn,  hoghouse 
or  other  farm  building  until  you  get  our  latest  books  and  1923 
price  list.  Over  200,000  farmers  are  our  customers.  We  ship  to 

them  direct  from  mill — cut  out  all  in-between  profits — and  because  we  do  busi¬ 
ness  all  over  the  country,  can  sell  to  you  at,  or  less  than,  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  New  1923  Price  List! 

Get  posted  now!  Find  out  just  how  Gordon-Van  Tine  can  save  you  money.  Our  new 
book  shows  200  homes— bungalows,  square  type  of  houses,  colonial — whatever  you  wish. 
Planned  by  expert  architects  to  give  you  most  comfort,  convenience  and  to  save  work  for 
the  housekeeper.  Homes  as  low  as  $709 — all  materials  complete.  Write! 

Lumber  for  Gordon-Van  Tine  Homes  and  Farm  Buildings  is  ready-cut  at  mill.  Enables 
you  to  save  half  on  labor  costs. 

Send  Us  Your  Bills  Buy  a  Gordon- Van  Tine 

to  Figure  r  Ready-Cut  Building 

We  save  you  money  either  way- but  you  make  the  biggest  savings  on  regular  Gordon- 
Van  1  me  Ready-Cut  Buildings.  Pick  your  plan  from  our  catalog,  and  get  both  wholesale 
prices  on  material  and  big  savings  on  your  carpenter  bill. 

If  you  can’t  pick  a  building  from  our  catalogs  that  suits  your  needs  send  us  your  lumber 
bill  on  the  building  you  want,  for  guaranteed  freight  paid  prices,  and  prove  our  big  savings. 

We’re  here  to  sell  you  what  you  want  the  way  that  will  save  you  the  most  money. 

Gordon-Van  Tine 
Quality  Paint 


Garages 
$80  and  Up 


Goes  further.  Lastslonger. Spe¬ 
cial  kinds  for 
every  purpose. 
Highest  quali¬ 
ty  house  paint, 
all  colors. 


tkm-VanTi 

Qualit) 


$260 

Per  Gallon 


Lumber  ready-cut, 
bundled  and  marked. 
Build  it  yourself. 


5,000  Building  Material 
Bargains 

Immense  stocks  of  everything  in  our 
building  material  catalog;  wholesale  prices! 
Lumber  Doors  Bathroom  and 
Shingles  Roofing  Plumbing  Supplies 
Lath  Screens  Paints 
Flooring  Garages  Varnish 
Windows  Furnaces  Hot-Bed  Sash,  etc. 


“I  Saved  $1,500”— 

P.  O.  Sorenson 

“Saved  about  $400”  — C.T.Lecher; 
“I  figure  Mr. Anderson  saved  $500" 
— C.S.Mhyre;  "Certainly  got  a  bar¬ 
gain-saved  fully  $1,500”— W.  R 
Gillespie;  “We  saved  50  per  cent” — 
A.  O.  Lindahl.  Thousands  of  letters 
like  these  from  delighted  Gordon- 
Van  Tine  customers. 


Mail  Coupon  Today 


Get  on  Gordon  -  Van  Tine’s  list  for  latest  inside  news 

on  building  material  prices 

Gordon-VanTine  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  IB65 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

216  Gordon  Street  Davenport,  Iowa 
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|  Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

216  Gordon  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Send  me  Free  Books.  I  expect  to 
□  Build  □  Repair;  as  follows: 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Propagating  Magnolias 

A  friend  can  give  me  any  amount  of 
cuttings  of  Magnolia,  but  neither  she 
nor  I  know  which  would  root,  flow  is 
it  done?  n.  C.  H. 

Juliustown,  N.  J. 

Grafting  under  glass,  employing  stock 
growD  in  pots,  is  the  usual  method  of 
increasing  varieties  and  rare  species  of 
Magnolia:  Layers  are  easily  made  and 
certain,  and  we  would  advise  this  method. 
Bend  down  the  tip  of  a  branch  in  early 
Spring,  cutting  a  little  notch,  or  tongue, 
on  the  under  side,  and  peg  down  the 
branch  at  this  point.  Six  or  eight  inches 
of  the  tip  of  the  branch  should  be  left 
beyond  the  point  where  the  branch  is 
pegged  down.  A  little  earth  is  put  over 
the  branch  at  this  point.  Usually  such 
a  layer  becomes  well  furnished  with  roots 
the  first  season,  but  it  may  be  wise  to 
let  it  remain  until  the  following  Spring, 
when  the  layer,  with  its  roots,  is  cut 
from  the  parent  plant,  and  set  as  an 
individual.  This  gives  a  very  nice  young 
plant.  Magnolias  are  also  easily  raised 
from  seed,  which  must  not  be  allowed  to 
dry  out.  As  soon  as  cleansed  from  the 
pulp,  it  must  either  be  sown  at  once  in 
the  Fall,  or  stratified  with  layers  of  sand 
in  a  box  until  the  following  Spring,  when 
it  may  be  sown  in  rows  and  given  clean 
cultivation. 


Some  California  Products 

“Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 

But  only  God  can  make  a  tree.” 

When  the  Spanish  fathers  settled  in 
California  they  established  a  chain  of 
missions  along  the  coast.  The  first  was 
at  San  Diego,  founded  by  Father  Juni- 


A  Fine  California  Palin 

pero  Serra  in  1769.  The  palm  tree  was 
planted  by  him,  and  unless  Florida  can 
produce  an  older  one,  is  the  oldest  palm 
tree  in  the  United  States. 

E.  N.-Y.  readers  who  have  a  rubber 
plant  in  a  sunny  window  will  doubtless 
be  surprised  to  see  how  large  they  grow 
in  California.  The  one  shown  is  in  the 
•town  of  San  Diego,  just  west  of  the  post 
office,  and  its  favorable  growth  is  due  to 
the  soil,  formed  of  silt,  and  an  abundance 
of  water.  R.  b.  crosby. 

California. 

Transplanting  Large  Apple  Trees 

I  have  an  orchard  of  Baldwins  filled 
in  with  Ben  Davis,  12  years  old.  Some 
of  the  Baldwins  are  gone.  Can  I  move 
some  of  the  Ben  Davis  to  take  their  place 
with  a  fair  chailee  of  their  living,  and 
then  graft  them?  R.  L.  K. 

Webster.  N.  Y. 

It  has  been  done,  and  some  of  our 
readers  say  the  job  is  an  easy  one,  but 
we  have  not  found  it  so.  Transplanting 
apple  trees  over  five  years  old  requires 
expert  work  in  pruning  and  handling. 
In  doing  it  we  plan  to  cut  off  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  top  and  dig  out  a  ball 
of  dirt  3  ft.  in  diameter  around  the 
trunk.  A  hole  is  made  large  enough  to 
take  in  this  ball  of  soil  so  that  the  tree 
will  stand  about  3  in.  deeper  than  in  its 
original  place.  Several  buckets  of  water 
are  poured  in  after  the  tree  is  put  in  its 
new  place  and  the  soil  packed  firmly 
around  the  roots.  It  can  be  done,  but 
it  is  not  an  easy  job. 


Truth  About  the  Newtown  Pippin  Apple 

I  am  afraid  that  some  readers  have  in¬ 
ferred  that  I  unqualifiedly  recommend  the 
planting  of  the  Newtown  Pippin.  That 
is  a  thing  that  is  very  far  from  any 
stand  I  have  ever  taken.  I  really  do  not 
recommend  it  to  anyone.  The  most 
radical  position  I  have  taken  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  when  I  maintained  that  a  high 
quality  Newtown  could  be  grown  in  this 
section  of  the  Hudson  Valley.  For  me  it 
is  a  most  valuable  variety,  and  it  would 
seem  that  I  could  hardly  get  along  with¬ 
out  it.  It  prolongs  the  picking  season 
fully  two  weeks,  and  that  enables  me  to 
compete  with  any  of  the  big  growers  for 
services  of  the  best  pickers,  as  I  can 
offer  them  as  long  a  job  as  they  would 
have  with  the  large  growers.  I  call  it, 
and  so  it  has  always  proved  to  be,  my 
“sheet  anchor”  apple.  For  no  matter 
what  other  varieties  were  selling  for,  the 
Newtown  has  always  proved  highly  pro¬ 
fitable  in  the  British  markets.  Two 
years  ago  $7.66  net  was  the  lowest  price 
I  received  for  any  shipment,  though 
other  varieties  were  often  bringing  the 
shipper  in  debt. 

It  is  a  harder  tree  to  grow  than  many 
other  varieties,  requiring  more  sprayings, 
more  fertilization  and  more  cultivation 
than  most  of  the  standard  sorts.  -To  get 
the  best  tree  it  should  be  top-worked  on 
a  yearling  Spy,  Northwestern  or  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  or  some  such  robust, 
healthy  stock.  By  this  method,  with 
subsequent  good  care,  the  tree  can  be  got 
into  full  bearing  at  seven  years  old,  for 
in  its  bearing  habit  it  is  very  similar  to 
the  McIntosh,  in  that  when  it  does  begin 
to  bear  it  gets  right  down  to  business, 
doesn’t  straggle  along  for  five  or  six  years 
with  but  a  few  fruits  annually.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  soil,  with  us,  of  course,  it  is 
on  Hudson  sandy  loam,  but  a  few  miles 
nearer  the  river  it  is  on  Hudson  clay 
loam,  and  I  have  seen  it  do  well  on  some 
pretty  stiff  clay.  When  planted  on  clay 
soils  I  believe  the  best  results  in  fertiliz¬ 
ing  can  be  obtained  by  using  bonemeal  and 
muriate  of  potash,  or  wood  ashes  and  ma¬ 
nure  sparingly.  Too  much  humus  in  soil 
is  not  desirable  for  this  variety,  as  it  in¬ 
creases  the  amount  of  scab,  to  which  the 
Newtown  is  very  susceptible.  Yet  I  have 
found  scab  on  the  Newtown  easier  to 
control  than  in  the  ease  of  any  of  the 
scab  varieties.  This  year  my  Newtowns 
sold  themselves  and  carried  the  Bald¬ 
wins  along  with  them.  While  in  the 
number  of  trees  Newtowns  constitute  only 
one-tenth  of  my  orchard,  yet  somehow,  if 
I  didn’t  have  them,  I  would  feel  that  I 
only  had  about  half  an  orchard. 

I  see  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  two 
important  points  in  the  production  of  a 
high-grade  Newtown.  Secure  the  best 
“air  drainage”  possible,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  hexagonal  method  of  planting  is 
extremely  desirable — there  is  fully  35  per 
cent  more  of  sunlight.  And  while  I  have 
picked  some  wonderfully  fine  specimens 
from  the  tops  of  Newtowns  over  100 
years  old,  yet  it  is  not  profitable  on  a 
commercial  scale.  Arrange  your  orchard 
so  that  your  Newtowns  can  always  be 
produced  on  trees  not  too  old. 

New  York.  harvey  losee. 


The  High  Bush  Cranberry 

I  am  told  that  farmers  in  Wisconsin 
grow  a  bush  cranberry  which  gives  a 
fruit  suitable  for  jelly  and  preserves. 
What  sort  of  a  plant  is  it?  s.  K. 

Without  doubt  S.  Iv.  has  in  mind 
Viburnum  opulus,  commonly  called  high 
bush  cranberry  in  many  localities,  espe¬ 
cially  in  our  Great  Lakes  region.  It  is 
also  known  as  arrow-wood.  It  in  no  way 
resembles  the  true  cranberry,  Vaccinium 
maeroearpon,  a  trailing  vine,  and  botani- 
cally  the  two  are  widely  separated. 

Both  the  common  and  the  Japanese 
snowballs  are  Viburnums.  Viburnum 
opulus  commonly  grows  to  a  height  of  10 
to  15  ft.,  and  the  fruit,  reddish  globular 
berries,  are  borne  in  compact  clusters, 
each  a  comfortable  handful.  The  fruit 
was  widely  used  by  the  pioneers  for  jelly 
and  jam.  V.  opulus  is  a  handsome  shrub 
and  is  highly  ornamental  in  September 
and  October,'  when  the  fruit  ripens.  It 
is  plentiful  along  streams  and  in  moist 
woodlands  in  Wisconsin.  Nurserymen  do 
not  feature  the  real  high  bush  cranberry, 
preferring  the  kinds  conspicuous  for  their 
bloom.  FREDERIC  CRANEFIELD. 


Care  of  Cemetery  Plot 

For  the  past  five  years  we  have  been 
paying  local  florists  to  take  care  of  ceme¬ 
tery  plot  now  having  three  graves,  but 
they  have  failed  to  live  up  to  contract, 
and  I  would  now  like  to  try  to  fix  up  this 
plot  myself  as  soon  the  weather  permits. 
Would'  you  advise  as  to  best  method  of 
getting  'grass  to  grow  there,  and  what 
rose  bushes  (one  for  each  corner  of  plot) 
best  to  plant ;  also  how  to  plant  creeping 
ivy  for  covering  each  grave?  G.  a. 

Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. 

Usually  the  cemetery  authorities  will 
take  care  of  a  plot  for  a  fixed  charge,  and 
this  plan  seems  to  work  well.  Of  course 
extra  planting  is  done  by  other  labor.  It 
is  too  late  now  for  any  work  this  Winter, 
so  your  operations  must  begin  in  early 
Spring.  A  poor  stand  of  grass  is  doubt¬ 
less  due  to  dry,  poor  soil.  If  very  poor  it 
may  be  well  to  spade  up  the  whole  sur¬ 


face,  enriching  with  a  prepared  lawn 
dressing,  and  reseeding  with  one  of  the 
good  lawn  mixtures  prepared  by  a  seeds¬ 
man.  Most  seedsmen  have  special  seed 
mixtures,  adapted  to  dry  soil,  moist  soil, 
or  shade,  and  this  should  be  considered. 
If  it  is  not  desired  to  spade  the  whole 
surface,  it  may  be  scratched  over  with  a 
rake,  grass  seed  sown  in  the  thin  spots, 
fertilizer  applied,  and  the  whole  rolled. 
Bonemeal  is  usually  very  helpful. 

If  it  is  a  very  dry  place,  exposed  to  full 
sun,  English  ivy  is  not  likely  to  do  well, 
for  this  plant  prefers  rich,  moist  soil,  and 
a  somewhat  shaded  situation.  The  creep¬ 
ing  myrtle  or  periwinkle,  Vinca  minor, 
would  do  better  in  a  dry  soil,  or  the  Me¬ 
morial  rose,  Rosa  Wichuraiana,  which  will 
cover  the  grave  with  shining  dark  green 
foliage ;  the  pretty,  single  white  flowers 
are  followed  by  red  fruit.  It  is  very 
hardy  and  free-growing. 

In  planting  a  rose  bush  at  each  corner 
of  the  plot  you  want  a  hardy  variety 
that  is  attractive  when  not  in  bloom.  The 
old  Hybrid  China  rose,  Madame  Plantier, 
is  very  often  used  in  cemteries,  and  is  a 
mass  of  charming  white  flowers  early  in 
the  season,  but  the  foliage  gets  rather 
shabby  in  warm  weather.  Hybrid  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Rugosa  rose  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  handsome  foliage  and  large  showy 
heps,  as  well  as  attractive  flowers,  and 
they  are  well  suited  to  cemetery  planting. 
Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer  is  a  Rugosa 
with  large  double  silvery  pink  flowers, 
while  Blanc  Double  de  Coubert  is  a  very 
fine  double  white.  These  would  seem  to 
us  more  suitable  for  the  landscape  plant¬ 
ing  of  a  cemetery  than  Hybrid  Tea  or 
Hybrid  Remontant  roses. 


Culture  of  Ivy 

’Will  you  inform  me  how  and  when  ivy 
can  be  grown?  Also  as  to  watering. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  w.  S. 

Ivy  grows  in  almost  any  soil,  but  pre¬ 
fers  a  somewhat  moist  and  rich  loam,  and 
a  shaded  position.  Propagation  is  by  cut¬ 
tings  of  half-ripened  wood  at  any  time  of 
the  year  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  frames. 
In  milder  climates  cuttings  may  be  set  in 
Fall  and  rooted  in  the  open  ground.  In 
this  latitude  English  ivy  is  often  badly 
sunscalded  or  even  killed  in  Winter,  so 
it  is  wise  to  give  protection  by  covering 
with  branches  or  litter  as  soon  as  hard 
freezing  begins.  Ivy  suffers  less  on  the 
north  side  of  a  building  than  when  plant¬ 
ed  in  an  open  sunny  situation.  As  a 
house  plant  the  English  ivy  is  of  the 
easiest  culture,  doing  especially  well  in 
a  north  window.  The  only  rule  as  to 
watering  is  the  same  as  applies  to  other 
house  plants;  water  when  needed.  The 
soil  should  not  become  dry  and  baked, 
but  give  a  good  soaking,  and  then  leave 
it  to  dry  out  naturally.  Many  house 
plants  suffer  from  frequent  small  appli¬ 
cations  of  water,  which  keep  the  surface 
sodden,  without  a  sufficient  application 
to  the  roots. 


Dormant  Budded  Trees 

I  think  you  did  not  properly  interpret 
the  question  of  F.  D.  S.,  Vermilion,  O., 
on  page  1366.  I  think  he  wants  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  all  right  to  plant  out 
peach  seedlings  in  the  Fall  or  Spring  that 
had  just  been  budded  the  previous  Au¬ 
gust,  but  had  not  yet  started  to  grow. 
In  other  words,  to  transplant  the  seed¬ 
lings  after  one  season’s  growth,  instead 
of  two,  as  under  our  present  system. 

Reading,  Pa.  4  J.  R. 

Trees  are  budded  in  the  Summer  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  location 
the  next  Spring  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  as  much  growth  as  pos¬ 
sible  is  desired  the  first  season,  for  the 
head  is  formed  about  25  to  30  in.  above 
the  ground  by  cutting  back  the  whip 
growth  in  the  Fall.  If  a  poor  growth  is 
made  the  trees  would  not  be  high  enough 
to  head  back.  Now  if  the  trees  are  left 
in  the  same  position  all  the  food  stored 
in  the  roots  is  forced  up  through  the  scion 
bud  and  a  satisfactory  growth  results. 
If  the  trees  were  dug  before  the  bud 
started,  the  roots  would  have  to  become 
settled  in  the  new  soil,  and  the  chances 
would  be  against  a  satisfactory  growth. 
Then,  again,  the  buds  are  not  healed  any 
too  well  on  the  stock,  and  undoubtedly 
in  removing  the  trees  many  would  be 
broken  off,  rendering  the  tree  useless. 
The  idea  is  not  practical  in  any  case  ;  no 
advantage  would  be  secured,  for  the  tree 
is  set  back  whenever  it  is  transplanted. 

T.  II.  T. 


Pansy  Culture 

(Will  you  advise  me  how  they  grow 
pansies?'  Down  in  Connecticut,  between 
New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  there  are 
two  or  three  pansy  farms.  I  think  such  a 
proposition  would  pay  here,  but  do  not 
know  how  they  are  grown.  H.  I.  B. 

Ames,  N.  Y. 

If  growing  pansies  for  special  purposes, 
separate  colors  should  be  used,  rather 
than  mixed  sorts.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
indoors  in  February  or  March,  in  the 
open  ground  in  April  and  May,  or  in  open 
beds  from  the  second  week  in  July  to  the 
latter  part  of  August.  These  Summer- 
sown  plants  are  wintered  over  and  pro¬ 
vide  early  flowering  plants  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring. 

Soil  for  pansies  should  be  well  culti¬ 
vated,  fiue  and  friable.  Ground  that  was 
well  manured  for  a  previous  crop,  or  that 
has  been  enriched  with  old  well-rotted 
cow  manure,  is  desirable.  Sow  the  seed 
in  drills.  3  in.  apart,  and  covering  only 
about  1/16  in.  The  soil  should  be  mois¬ 


tened,  and  germination  will  be  hastened 
by  covering  the  rows  with  sacking  or 
newspapers.  The  August-sown  beds  may 
be  watered  through  the  sacking,  so  that 
the  tiny  seedlings  are  not  dried  out.  In 
very  hot,  dry  weather,  shading  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  can  be 
pricked  out  they  should  be  transplanted  to 
a  distance  of  7  to  9  in.  apart,  and  given 
clean  cultivation.  Summer  plants  can  be 
carried  over  Winter  with  no  other  protec¬ 
tion  than  a  mulch,  put  on  after  the 
ground  is  frozen,  but  many  plants  are 
carried  over  commercially  in  cold  frames, 
so  as  to  have  them  in  bloom  or  bud  for 
early  sales.  Seed  sown  in  April  or  May 
will  give  plants  blooming  the  end  of  June, 
when  the  early  blooming  plants  are  over. 
In  your  locality  sow  from  July  10  to  20, 
for  Spring-blooming  plants.  If  trans¬ 
planted  the  first  time  into  the  place 
where  they  are  to  remain  permanently, 
larger  flowers  are  obtained  than  if  they 
are  moved  again  ;  further  disturbance  of 
the  roots  lessens  the  size  of  the  flowrers. 
When  left  in  open  beds  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  the  location  should  be  well  drained ; 
a  place  where  water  will  stand  at  the 
roots,  or  where  ice  will  form  over  the 
crowns,  is  very  detrimental  to  the  plants. 

If  the  pansy  plants  have  some  light 
material,  as  straw,  or  manure  composed 
largely  of  straw,  as  a  protection,  they 
should  be  in  fine  condition  for  sale  after 
growth  starts  in  the  Spring.  The  cover¬ 
ing  should  not  be  very  heavy  or  they  will 
be  injured.  The  proper  method  of  win¬ 
tering  pansies  for  early  Spring  sales  is 
to  plant  them  4x4  in.  in  a  cold  frame  and 
cover  with  sash  when  cold  weather  sets 
in.  Early  in  Spring,  when  the  sun  is 
very  bright,  the  frame  will  have  to  be 
ventilated.  Treated  in  this  manner,  they 
are  ready  for  the  market  much  earlier 
than  when  simply  planted  outdoors. 


Blooming  Lily  for  Easter;  Crape  Myrtle 
from  Seed 


1.  When  should  an  Easter  lily  be  plant¬ 
ed  to  have  it  bloom  at  Easter?  2.  I  have 
some  crape  myrtle  seeds.  Should  they 


A  California  Rubber  Tree 


be  planted?  Someone  told  me  if  crape 
myrtle  seeds  were  planted  they  would 
not  come  true  to  color.  Do  you  think 
this  is  so?  MRS.  A.  j.  G. 

Joelton,  Tenn. 

1.  If  the  lily  is  to  be  in  bloom  at  Easter 
you  have  to  take  into  account  the  date 
on  which  the  festival  occurs.  Florists 
ordinarily  allow  about  13  weeks  from 
the  time  the  plant  is  brought  to  the  light 
until  it  is  to  be  in  flower.  As  Easter  in 
1923  will  occur  on  April  1,  the  period 
will  be  calculated  from  the  last  week  in 
December,  when  the  lily  should  be 
brought  to  the  light.  However,  this  re¬ 
fers  to  a  greenhouse  where  a  regular 
temperature  of  60  degrees  is  maintained. 
In  the  house,  under  window  conditions, 
the  temperature  is  not  so  even,  and  it 
would  be  safer  to  bring  the  lily  to  the 
light  by  the  middle  of  December.  If  it 
comes  along  too  fast  it  can  be  retarded 
by  a  cooler  temperature.  If  the  season 
is  cold,  cloudy,  and  stormy,  it  will  be 
slow’er  in  blooming  than  if  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  sun.  The  bulb  is  planted  about 
six  weeks  before  it  is  brought  to  the  light. 

2.  The  crape  myrtle  grows  very  readily 
from  seed,  which  may  be  sown  in  boxes 
in  Autumn ;  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  dry  out.  The  plants  will  bloom  the 
first  year  from  seed.  The  usual  color  is 
pink,  and  most  of  the  seedlings  will  be  of 
this  tint,  but  there  are  some  variations 
of  shade,  which  show  in  seedlings,  while 
when  propagated  from  cuttings  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  just  the  same  as  the  parent  plant. 


The  United  States  is  among  the  lead¬ 
ing  nations  in  production,  but  not  in  con¬ 
sumption  or  exportation,  of  milk,  butter 
and  cheese,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  announces.  Sweden,  according  to 
the  department’s  figures,  uses  69  gallons 
of  whole  milk  per  capita  each  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  43  gallons  in  this  country, 
although  its  population  is  one-eighteenth 
and  its  cows  number  one-fourteenth  of 
those  in  the  United  States. 
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BEAN 


SIMPLICITY 

SPRAYER 


An  Ideal  Outfit  for  the  Grower 
with  Limited  Acreage 

A  complete,  high  grade,  light  weight  Power 
Sprayer  for  the  grower  with  small  acreage,  who 
wants  a  clean  orchard  and  profitable  crops. 
Delivers 

5V2  Qallons  a  "Minute  at 
250  Pounds  Pressure 

Equipped  with  Complete  Rotary  Agitator; 
Built-in  Pressure  Regulator;  2  H.P.  Sprayer 
Engine;  Special  Truck;  Bean  Pump  —  and 
other  features  found  in  no  other  low-priced 
outfit.  Bean  Quality  thru  and  thru.  Furnished 
without  truck,  if  desired. 

— IMtMMMWSnMHS ««»»»» 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  60. 

23  Hosmer  Street,  Lansing, Mich. 

243  W.  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  California 
Gentlemen:  Send  me  your  new  catalog  and  full 
details  of  the  Bean  Simplicity. 


Name _ 


Address  _ 


II AYE  S 

Fruit  Fog  Sprayers 


Guaranteeing 
Top  Prices  for  Frnit 

Hayes  “Fruit  Fog”  guarantees  best 
prices  for  your  fruit— more  fruit  in 

bad  years,  better  fruit  in  good  years.  Tremen¬ 
dous  pressure  (300  lbs.  guaranteed)  breaks 
the  spray  into  a  fog  which  completely  pene¬ 
trates  every  crevice  of  twig,  leaf,  bark  and  bud . 

Prices  Slashed  to  Bottom 

Hayes  Power  Sprayers  vary  in  capacity 
only.  The  smallest  maintains  same  pres¬ 
sure  and,  except  as  to  quantity,  is  as  effi¬ 
cient  and  satisfactory  as  the  largest  size. 

l.HB  W.11.1  New  Folder— 

S’  ff*.  *4  Sh  Advice  of  Spray-  r~: 

ing  Experts 

We  make  full  line  of  powet  and  hand 
sprayers.  Tell  us  your  requirements. 
Distributors  and  dealers 
in  all  principal  cities. 

HAYES  PUMP  AND  PLANTER  C0.! 

Dept.  41,  Galva,  III. 


THE  best  and  most  durable  for  spraying  tree*, 

A  whitewashing,  disinfecting,  painting,  etc.  Per¬ 
fected  pump,  self-cleaning  strainer  and  agitator.  No 
other  has  these  features.  Develops  pressure  up  to 
250  lbs.,  works  easy,  covers  100  square  feet  per  min¬ 
ute.  Used  by  such  good  judges  of  mechanics  as 
Charles  M.  Schwab. 

RARAGOA/ 

SPRAYERS 

DO  NOT  CLOG 

EQUIPMENT:  10  feet 
special  Spray  Hose, 
7i5-foot  Extension 
Pipe,  Mist  Nozzle, 
Steel  Cap,  Straight 
Spray.  This  is  the  pop¬ 
ular  size.  Mounted  on 
strong  steel  truck. 
Other  sizes  from  3% 
to  50  gallons.  Perfect 
satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  I-earn  about 
the  advantages  of 
this  most  satisfactory 
No.  3  sprayer.  Send  for 

Capacity.  12  Ca/A  Illustrated  circular. 

F.  H.  CRAWFORD.  299  Broadway.  New  York. 


rRigs  of 
All  Sizes 
For  All  Uses 


The  OSPkAYMO  LINE 

You  must  spray  to  get  line  fruits,  vegetables,  shrub¬ 
bery,  flowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  High-power  Orchard  Rigs ,  Bed  Jacket  and  Yel- 
low  Jacket  Traction  Potato  Sprayers ,  Bucket ,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  Sprayers ,  Hand  Pumps ,  etc. 

An  OSPRAYMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective.  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don't 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  comes.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  at  manv  points. 
Address 

*  *  Elmira,  N.  V. 

THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

W  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  1 
|  best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
I  — philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
8  human  touch.  Price  (1.60. 

For  0  tie  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


SENIOR 
f  LEADER 

Power  Orchard 
Sprayer 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  2 


A  Talk  on  Apple  Varieties 

I  note  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  reference 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  apple.  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  little  plot  on  which  I  have 
planted  about  as  many  trees  as  the  law 
allows,  and  then  a  few  ;  but  as  this  little 
spot  where  I  spend  half  a  day  a  week  for 
recreation  is  situated  in  a  settlement 
called  St.  Lawrence,  I  must  have  a  St. 
Lawrence  apple  for  sentimental  reasons. 
Must  all  black  and  Persian  walnuts  be 
grafted  or  do  they  come  true  from  seed? 

Reading,  Pa.  c.  R.  s. 

The  St.  Lawrence  apple,  one  of  the  old 
apples,  is  now  little  planted.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  difficult  to  find  a  nursery  listing  it. 
Since  it  belongs  to  the  Fameuse  group, 
it  is  hardy  like  other  apples  of  this  class 
and  is  more  apt  to  be  in  catalogues  of 
Canadian  and  Great  Plains  nurseries. 
Because  it  is  difficult  to  import  stock 
from  Canada,  it  would  be  better  to  secure 
the  trees  from  nurseries  in  this  country. 
The  selection  of  the  variety  of  sweet 
apple  will  depend  upon  whether  you  de¬ 
sire  a  Summer,  Fall  or  Winter  apple,  a 
yellow  or  a  red  sort,  or  one  for  culinary 
or  dessert  use.  It  may  help  you  in  your 
selection  to  note  some  of  the  better  sweet 
apples,  together  with  their  qualifications. 

Sweet  Bough  is  primarily  an  apple  for 
the  home  orchard,  and  as  such  it  is  highly 
esteemed.  The  fruit  is  greenish-yellow, 
becoming  yellowish-white,  and  is  of  good 
size.  The  flesh  is  white,  fine,  very  ten¬ 
der,  juicy  and  sweet,  and  the  quality  is 
good  to  very  good.  It  is  in  season  in 
August  and  the  forepart  of  September. 

Bailey  Sweet  is  a  medium  size,  attrac¬ 
tive,  led  apple  of  very  good  quality,  in 
season  from  October  to  January.  It  ac¬ 
quires  i  sickish  sweetness  in  storage  that 
is  objectionable. 

Pumpkin  Sweet  is  prized  because  of  its 
baking  and  stewing  qualities.  The  flesh 
is  ratter  coarse,  and  the  flavor  further 
detract*  from  any  merits  it  may  have  as 
a  dessert  fruit.  It  is  green,  becoming 
yellow,  large  or  very  large,  firm,  decidedly 
sweet,  and  in  season  from  October  to 
January. 

Jacob  Sweet  is  a  large  yellowish  apple 
resembling  Sweet  Bough  in  general  ap¬ 
pearance,  flavor  and  qualifications  for 
the  home  orchard.  The  fruit  is  very 
tender,  markedly  sweet,  very  good  in 
quality,  and  in  season  from  October  to 
December. 

Sweet.  Winesap,  often  called  Hendrick 
Sweet,  is  a  red  Winter  apple  of  very 
good  quality.  It  is  tender,  juicy  and  de¬ 
cidedly  sweet,  regarded  as  one  of  the  good 
sweet  apples  for  either  baking  or  dessert. 
It  is  in  season  from  November  to  April. 

Tolman  Sweet  is  a  yellow  apple  slightly 
below  medium  in  size,  firm,  only  moder¬ 
ately  juicy,  and  rated  “good  to  very 
good.”  '  Its  season  is  November  to  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  hardiness  of  the  trees  and  the 
value  of  the  fruit  for  culinary  use  are 
points  that  recommend  it. 

Most  walnut  orchards  are  grown  from 
selected  seed.  Black  walnuts  are  propa¬ 
gated  entirely  by  this  method.  However, 
though  the  seedlings  will  be  very  similar 
to  the  parents,  they  will  not  be  identical 
with  them.  Consequently  select  varieties 
are  budded  or  grafted.  H.  b.  t. 


That  Abnormal  Apple 

On  page  1439  you  describe  and  ilus- 
trate  a  freak  apple,  and  say  it  is  a  case  or 
“self-grafting.”  I  do  not  think  that  is 
probable  at  all,  nor  even  possible ;  if  it 
were,  it  would  not  be  a  freak ;  but  a 
freak  or  an  abnormal  growth  is  all  it  is. 
This  is  often  seen,  especially  in  cucum¬ 
bers,  also  plums.  An  abnormal  blossom, 
that  is,  two  blossoms  united  at  the  calyx, 
will  cause  that.  I  found  a  dozen  and 
more  plums  of  this  type  in  picking  one 
tree.  Also  a  case  here  in  the  town  where 
I  lived  for  several  years  was  a  cherry  tree 
of  the  Duke  class ;  every  cherry  on  this 
tree  was  always  double.  Two  cherries 
united  just  as  perfectly  as  it  is  possible 
to  see.  Then,  unfortunately,  the  tree  died 
about  two  years  ago.  I  had  thought  of 
propagating  a  few  of  them,  as  they  were 
of  fine  quality.  Each  cherry  had  two 
seeds,  with  few  exceptions.  Very  few 
seeds  were  united.  isaiaii  lower. 

Ohio. 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  article  on 
“Self-Grafting  Apples,”  on  page  1439, 
both  in  your  explanation  of  the  grafting 
process  and  in  the  sermon  on  it  suggested 
on  co-operation.  The  sermon  was  all 
right ;  I  could  say  amen  to  that ;  but 
I  suspect  that  you  are  wrong  in  your 
theory  regarding  the  cause  of  the  union 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  freak  apple. 

During  my  more  than  50  years  of  fruit¬ 
growing  I  have  handled  many  thousands 
of  barrels  of  apples  and  seen  many  freaks 
similar  to  the  one  illustrated.  I  have  had 
a  few  trees  which  would  produce  a  dozen 
such  in  a  season.  Many  times  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  such  specimens  closely,  with  the 
result  that  I  am  fully  convinced  there  is 
no  grafting  of  one  fruit  onto  another,  but 
that  the  union  originate  in  the  blossom. 
I  have  seen  specimens  where  the  two 
parts  grew  so  evenly  that  the  stem  was 
split  nearly  its  whole  length  ;  but  I  never 
saw  an  apple  or  any  other  double  fruit 
attached  to  the  parent  tree  by  more  than 
one  stem. 

Plums  and  cherries  often  have  double 
fruits,  and  occasionally  a  peach  grows 
that  way.  but  I  never  saw  a  double  pear. 
In  the  vegetable  family  such  freaks  are 
common  with  cucumbers,  pumpkins  and 
Summer  squashes.  geo.  h.  b.  green. 

Massachusetts. 


Did  Your  Car  Start  Hard  This  Morning? 

Hard  starting  and  poor  performance  in  cold 
weather  have  always  been  bad  enough,  but 
these  difficulties  become  worse  each  year  be¬ 
cause  of  fuel  conditions.  Spark  plugs  with  the 
ordinary  smooth -surface  porcelain  permit  an 
accumulation  of  soot,  particularly  when  the 
choker  is  used  to  any  extent.  Upon  stopping  the 
engine  in  cold  weather  the  gummy  deposit  on  the 
surface  of  the  porcelain  will  harden,  causing  short 
circuit  and  making  it  almost  impossible  to  start. 

These  troubles  of  hard  starting  and  poor  per¬ 
formance  are  experienced  in  cold  weather  by 
most  motorists  and  particularly  with  old  cars. 

Many  motorists  resort  to  priming,  but  no  amount 
of  priming  will  start  a  motor  in  which  the  plugs 
are- shorted  with  carbon. 

With  AC  Carbon  Proof  Plugs  the  saw  tooth 
edges  of  the  high  temperature  fins  do  not  permit 
the  carbon  to  accumulate  over  the  entire  surface, 
as  these  thin  edges  heat  up  rapidly  and  burn 
away  the  soot  before  it  turns  to  carbon.  This 
effectively  breaks  up  short  circuits,  makes  for 
easier  starting  and  a  better  running  engine. 


The  function  of 
a  spark  plug  is 

to  deliver  the  en¬ 
tire  spark  at  the 
gap.  If  part  of  it 
leaks  away,  due 
to  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  carbon  on 
the  surface  of  the 
porcelain,  there 
will  be  no  spark  or 
i  t  will  be  so  weak¬ 
ened  that  it  will 
not  properly  ig- 
nitecold  mixtures 
when  starting 


AC  Carbon  Proof  Plugs  facili¬ 
tate  starting  and  give  a  sweet¬ 
running  motor  to  all  cars,  even 
old  ones  that  pump  oil. 

When  a  motor  is  out  of  tune 
it  often  happens  that  costly 
repair  bills  are  incurred,  various 
adjustments  made,  and  finally 
it  is  found  that  new  spark  plugs 

Ford  Owners:  The  AC  1075  for  Ford  engines  is  the  plug  you  should  use.  It  has  our 
patented  wire  clip  for  the  Ford  terminal,  our  new  design  electrode  which  prevents 
oil  from  lodging  in  the  spark  gap,  and  the  famous  AC  Carbon  Proof  porcelain  with 
its  high  temperature  fins  that  attain  sufficient  heat  to  burn  away  oil  deposits,  thus 
offering  effective  resistance  to  carbon.  If  your  Ford  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  any 
other  good  dealer  can  meet  your  needs. 

AC  Spark  Plug  Company,  FLINT,  Michigan 

U.  B.  Pat.  No.  1,135,727,  April  13.  1915,  U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1,216,139.  Fob.  13.  1917.  Other  Patents  Pending 


are  the  remedy.  Avoid  this  ex 
pense  by  first  putting  in  a  new 
set  of  AC’s. 

Put  a  set  of  AC  Carbon  Proofs 
in  your  car  today.  Any  good 
dealer  or  garage  can  supply 
you  with  AC  Carbon  Proofs 
that  were  specially  designed 
for  your  engine. 


-“fertilizers 


that  fertilize ” 


are  tlie  Wilcox  Brands,  the  kind 
that  cost  the  least,  not  necessarily, 
however,  on  the  price  list — BUT 
sure  enough  in  final  results. 

OUR  REGULAR  CUSTOMERS  KNOW, 
WHY  NOT  YOU? 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FOLDER 


The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Company 


MYSTIC,  CONNECTICUT 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R .  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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You  Can  Make 

*500.00  to*1000.00 

a  Month  Milling 

“Flavo”  Flour 


in  your  community  on  this  New  Wonderful 
Mili— no  previous  milling  experience  necessary. 

A  North  Dakota  miller  writes:  "I  cleared  $500.00 
last  month  on  my  25  bbl.  Midget  Mill.” 

A  Tennessee  customer  says:  ‘‘My  books  show  a 
gross  profit  of  $23.50  per  day  for  my  Midget  Mill.” 

A  Kansas  man  with  no  milling  experience  says: 
“My  Midget  made  me  over  $8,000.00  net  profit  the 
first  eight  months.” 

Be  the  Mill  owner  and  have  a  permanent  business 
that  will  earn  you  steady  profits  the  entire  year. 
Grind  the  home-grown  wheat  in  your  mill,  supply 
community  with  flour  and  feed. 

You  save  the  freight  out  on  the  wheat  and  on  the  in¬ 
coming  flour  and  feed.  You  make  the  regular  milling 

Srofits  and  extra  added  profits  by  milling  a  ‘‘Better 
arrel  of  Flour  Cheaper*’  on  the  new  and  wonderful 
‘‘Midget  Marvel”  self-contained,  One-Man  Roller 
Flour  Mill  that  is  revolutionizing  milling  because  of 
its  big  yield  of  high-grade  flour  at  low  cost.  When 
you  purchase  a  Midget  Marvel  Mill  from  us  you 
have  the  right  to  use  our  nationally  advertised  brand 


“FI/aYb”  FLo* 

“Famous  for  its  Flavor  ” 


2,000  communities  already  have  Midget  Marvel 
Mills.  There  is  a  demand  in  your  community  right 
now  for  "Flavo”  Flour.  It  is  the  most  pleasant, 
dignified  and  profitable  business  in  which  you 
could  engage.  .It  will  make  you  financially  inde- 
pendent.  Start  with  a  15,  26  or 
60  bbl.  Midget  Marvel  Mill, 
according  to  the  size  of  your 
community.  You  can  do  so  with 
comparatively  little  capital. This 
is  a  real  life-time,  red-blooded 
proposition  —  are  you  the  right 
man?  If  you  are,  then  we  will 
eell  you  one  on  30  days  free  trial. 

Write  for  the  free  “Story  of 
a  Wonderful  Flour  Mill’ ’  and  full 
particulars.  Do  it  now  before 
some  one  else  takes  advantage 
of  this  wonderful  money-mak¬ 
ing  opportunity  in  your  com¬ 
munity. 

THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  MILL 
COMPANY 

2312-2318  Trust  Bldg. 

OWENSBORO,  KENTUCKY 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 


Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 


Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 


Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GRADE  ROADS,  BUILD  DYKES,  LEVEES  willC 
y~th  flit*  Farm  Ditcher, 

/ / 1  Terracer,  Grader  j 

The  Great  Farm  Builder 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped  drain*?©  or  ir-  j 
titration  ditch  or  cleans  ditches  down  to  four  feet  deep. 
Does  labor  of  100  men.  Make  every  acre  pay.  All  steel. 
Reversible.  Adjustable.  No  cogs  or  levers  to  get  out  | 
of  fix.  Write  for  free  book  and  our  proposition. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc^J 
334,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


The  Farmer  | 
I  His  Own  Builder  i 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

~  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
”  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

—  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  ^ 

—  For  sale  by  “ 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Horticultural  Notes 


New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society 

The  recent  meeting  at  Atlantic  City 
was  noteworthy,  not  only  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  what  actually  went  on  in  the 
sessions,  but  from  the  ideas  that  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  men  took  back  with  them 
to  the  far  corners  of  New  Jersey.  There 
was  a  larger  attendance  than  usual,  more 
interest  was  shown  by  an  audience  which 
at  times  nearly  filled  the  \  ernon  Room, 
the  program  went  through  with  a  snap, 
there  were  few,  if  any,  dull  moments,  and 
when  they  came,  the  members  always  had 
an  Al  exhibit  to  look  at  on  the  floor  be¬ 
low  Hon.  Emmor  Roberts  of  Moores- 
town.  president  of  the  society,  presided. 

Thousands  of  Sweets. — Once  it  was 
the  Jersey  peach,  but  of  late,  rumors  of 
the  Jersey  “sweet”  have  been  more  and 
more  clearly  heard.  This  year  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  swung  into  the  prominence  they  so 
richly  deserve  in  the  Garden  State.  One 
side  of  the  show  way  leading  from  the 
boardwalk  to  the  entrance  of  ITaddon 
Hall  was  completely  banked  with  trays 
of  perfect  sweet  potatoes,  each  a  twin  to 
the  next  fellow,  and  as  pertect  a  speci¬ 
men  as  care,  cultivation,  fertilizer  and 
science  c-ould  produce.  There  were  400 
of  these  trays,  mostly  from  Ocean  and 
Atlantic  counties,  and  authorities  say 
that  it  was  the  greatest  sweet  potato 
show  ever  put  on  in  the  world.  Supple¬ 
menting  the  display  exhibit  the  vegetable 
department  of  the  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  had  arranged  trays  of  sweets  show¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  various  fertilizer  com¬ 
binations  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
■liber.  Tests  have  shown  that  2-8-0  is 
the  highest  yielding  fertilizer,  that  a  high 
nitrogen  content  produces  chunky  pota¬ 
toes,  that  phospnoric  acid  plays  the  big¬ 
gest  part  in  the  feeding  of  the  crop,  and 
■hat  wherever  the  potash  goes  down  to 

per  cent  the  potato  strings  out. 

Didn’t  Think  They  Came  from  New 
Jersey. — Reflecting  a  “fat  year”  in  apple 
production,  the  fruit  exhibits  glowed  with 
prosperity.  In  many  cases  the  apples 
were  so  large  that  gaping  laymen  just  off 
the  boardwalk  told  their  walking  part¬ 
ners  “They  never  grew  those  in  New 
Jersey;  they  came  from  California,  or 
Oregon,  maybe.”  All  of  which  went  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  more  advertising 
of  New  Jersey  products,  which  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Samuel  P.  Leeds,  president  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
who  urged  the  society  to  invest  some  cap¬ 
ital  in  a  permanent  boardwalk  exhibit  of 
New  Jersey  fruit  and  vegetables.  Among 
the  high  spots  were  talks  by  out-of-State 
speakers.  Prof.  S.  W.  Fletcher,  horticul¬ 
turist  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
and  Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick  of  Geneva.  John 
H.  McSparran.  Master  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Grange,  addressed  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  society  and  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Grange  on  the  Steel  Pier  De¬ 
cember  5,  the  occasion  being  part  of  the 
golden  jubilee  which  the  Grange  cele¬ 
brated  at  that  time. 

A  Dry  Mixture  from  New  Jersey. — 
Something  dry  has  been  mixed  in  New 
Jersey,  Edward  I.  Edwards  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  Just  as  effective 
as  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  as  a  Summer 
fungicide  for  apples  and  peaches,  and  no 
more  harmful  to  the  trees,  is  the  so-called 
“dry-mix  sulphur-lime,”  which  Prof.  Far¬ 
ley  reported  had  been  tried  out  with  suc¬ 
cess  last  year  on  the  Seabrook  orchards 
in  Cumberland  County.  It  is  made  by 
mixing  together,  dry,  8  lbs.  of  sulphur, 
4  lbs.  of  lime  and  %  lb.  of  calcium  case¬ 
inate.  When  the  spray  is  needed,  water 
is  added. 

Japanese  Beetle.  —  The  Japanese 
beetle  is  still  carrying  on.  though  only  in 
the  90  square  miles  where  it  has  been 
doing  damage  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  R.  IW.  Leeds  and  E.  A.  Mechling 
of  Moorestown.  which  is  in  the  thick  of 
the  plague,  told  startling  tales  of  a  sweet 
cherry  crop  utterly  ruined  in  three  days, 
Hie  trees  stripped  as  bare  as  though  a 
fire  had  gone  through,  of  100  beetles  get¬ 
ting  nourishment  from  one  apple,  and  100 
apples  like  it  on  one  tree.  Dr.  T.  J. 
Headlee.  State  entomologist,  urged 
sprays,  as  strong  as  possible,  well  sui* 
plied  with  a  sticker,  and  put  on  often 
enough  to  keep  the  foliage  and  fruit  cov¬ 
ered  all  the  time. 

Resolutions. — Daylight  saving  is  not 
popular  among  New  Jersey  farmers.  Of 
i  he  three  resolution  which  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  passed,  the  first  was  a  firm 
and  unanimous  stand  against  pushing  the 
clocks  forward  next  April,  or  any  other 
April,  for  that  matter.  Another  resolu¬ 
tion  endorsed  legislation  providing  for 
competition  or  open  bidding  on  all  future 
road  construction  in  the  State,  while  the 
third  dealt  With  the  appropriation  by  the 
Legislature  of  not  less  than  $o.000  to  be 
used  by  th-  Agricultural  Economics  De¬ 
partment  of  the  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  co-operation  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  the  economic 
investigation  ef  the  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  fruit  in  New  Jersey. 

Legislative  Matters. — A  rather  un¬ 
usual  report  was  presented  by  William 
II.  Reed  for  the  legislative  committee, 
unusual  in  that  for  once  the  farmers 
were  satisfied  with  their  legislative  rep¬ 
resentation.  The  six  men  who  repre¬ 
sent  them  are  all  good  friends  who  are 
willing  to  fight  to  the  finish  for  the 
farmers’  rights.  Recommendations  made 
by  the  legislative  committee  and  unani¬ 
mously  approved  by  the  convention  were 


strict  enforcement  of  the  T  olstead  and 
Hobart  acts,  legislation  providing  for  the 
investigation  of  the  highway  funds,  a 
limit  to  the  size  of  trucks,  an  increase  in 
the  license  fee  of  heavy  trucks,  and  a 
distribution  of  State  school  funds  on  the 
basis  of  teachers  employed  and  day’s  at¬ 
tendance. 

Although  this  is  not  the  year  for  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers,  two  new  members  were 
appointed  on  the  executive  committee. 
They  are  John  IT.  ITankinson  of  Glen 
More,  and  Warren  W.  Oley  of  Bridgeton. 


Fire  Blight  on  Quince 

What  is  the  cause  of  quince  trees  dy¬ 
ing?  I  have  a  nice  block  of  three  acres 
planted  10  years.  Some  have  borne  well 
and  looked  well  in  Spring.  Along  in  the 
Summer  the  bark  cracks  open,  and  after 
a  short  time  foliage  turns  brown,  the 
limbs  dry  up.  and  I  have  a  dead  tree. 
They  stand  in  sod  land.  One  block  is 
well  cultivated,  but  the  same  result  with 
that  nearly  every  year.  I  lose  some  all 
the  same  by  bark  bursting  open,  extends 
from  ground  upward  and  on  limbs. 

Lockport,  N.  Y.  g.  d.  r. 

The  quince  trees  described  by  G.  D.  R. 
are  probably  affected  with  fire  blight,  a 
bacterial  disease  which  is  found  on  the 
apple,  pear  and  quince.  These  bacteria 
are  carried  on  the  feet  of  insects  from 
one  tree  to  another  and  get  ino  the  sap 
in  the  newly  made  tissues.  Infected 
twigs  shrivel  and  double  over,  and  the 
'leaves  turn  brown  of  red,  having  a 
burned  appearance,  hence  the  name  fire 
blight.  Wherever  the  soil  is  enriched  or 


Every  week  we  have  letters  from  men  or 
women  who  are  over  SO  years  old — still 
reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  with  the  paper  since 
the  first  issue,  and  they  will  remain  with 
us  as  long  as  they  live.  Then  at  the 
other  extreme  of  life  we  have  the  boys 
and  girls  who  have  started  with  the  paper. 
One  of  them  is  shown  above.  He  is  little 
Billy  Fricke  of  Delaware  County.  N.  Y., 
at  his  job  of  bringing  in  wood.  His  folks 
write  that  Billy  wants  the  paper  first 
when  it  comes.  He  may  be  our  youngest 
subscriber.  He  looks  hardy  and  healthy, 
and  is  evidently  a  good  judge  of  literature. 


cultivated  so  that  a  large  amouut  of  ten¬ 
der  growth  occurs,  one  may  expect  this 
disease  to  appear.  Having  the  trees  in 
sod  generally  keeps  the  growth  down  so 
that  the  trees  do  not  become  infected.  In 
an  infected  orchard  the  diseased  twigs 
should  be  cut  away  with  a  knife,  being 
sure  to  cut  back  into  the  healthy  area. 
After  each  cut  the  knife  should  be  steril¬ 
ized  so  that  no  bacteria  will  be  spread  to 
the  open  wounds.  Mercuric  chloride  so¬ 
lution  is  used  as  a  disinfectant  to  steril¬ 
ize  the  knife  and  to  wash  over  the  newly 
made  cuts. 

The  cracks  which  appear  in  the  bark 
on  the  limbs  are  the  cankers  where  the 
bacteria  live  over  the  Winter.  These 
should  be  scraped  out  and  washed  with  a 
disinfectant  some  time  before  _  growth 
stai-ts  in  the  Spring.  The  writer  has 
spent  weeks  at  a  time  with  a  knife  and 
bottle  of  disinfectant,  trying  to  get  rid 
of  this  disease  in  nursery  stock.  The 
job  is  tedious,  but.  must  he  done  and  done 
thoroughly  to  get  rid  of  the  disease. 

T.  H.  T. 


Northern  Sweet  Potatoes 

Would  Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  tell  us 
something  about  the  culture,  soil,  kind, 
etc.,  in  growing  sweet  potatoes?  We 
have  had  some  very  nice  ones  in  our 
garden,  yet  we  know  nothing  about  pro¬ 
per  culture.  b.  j.  r. 

North  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Hayman  sweet  potato,  also  known 
as  the  Southern  Queen,  being  the  earliest 
and  hardiest  of  the  sweet  potato  family, 
and  also  productive,  will  suit  your  cli¬ 
mate  best.  But,  really,  I  doubt  the 
qualitv  of  any  sweet  potato  grown  in 
your  soil.  If  you  could  get  some  of  the 
sand  that  deeply  underlies  much  of  the 
soil  about  Syracuse,  as  I  have  seen,  it 


would  grow  the  sweet  potatoes  of  better 
quality.  A  sandy  soil,  much  like  ibe  soil 
I  have  seen  in  the  poor  section  west  of 
Albany,  along  the  railroad,  would  he  rhe 
best  soil  for  sweet  potatoes  if  properly 
fertilized.  The  lighter  the  soil  the  bet¬ 
ter.  The  leading  seed  houses  will  sell 
you  the  plants.  Mark  out  furrows  3  ft. 
apart,  and  in  them  use  some  commercial 
fertilizer  running  about  3  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen,  8  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  3 
per  cent  potash.  Use  this  in  the  furrows 
at  the  rate  of  500  lbs.  an  acre.  Then 
throw  furrow  over  from  each  side,  mak¬ 
ing  a  ridge.  Set  the  plants  in  these 
ridges  15  in.  apart,  and  keep  perfectly 
clean  till  vines  cover  the  ground.  Dig 
for  use  as  soon  as  large  enough,  and 
finally  dig  all  as  soon  as  the  early  frost 
has  scorched  the  leaves.  Dry  iu  sun  the 
day  dug.  and  store  in  a  warm  place. 
Handle  carefully,  for  skinned  or  cut  pota¬ 
toes  will  not  keep.  w.  F.  massey. 


Questions  About  Grape  Juice 

Gan  you  tell  me  how  the  commercial 
grape  juice  bottlers  sterilize  their  pat¬ 
ent  stoppers  or  crowns?  At  the  cork 
store  when  I  inquired  they  say  you  can¬ 
not  steam  or  boil  them  as  you  can  corks, 
and  I  am  afraid  to  risk  them  as  they 
come,  for  it  does  not  take  much  to  start 
fermentation.  I  would  like  to  use  the 
tin  crowns,  for  they  are  so  much  more 
convenient.  I  press  my  grapes  and  then 
pasteurize  my  juice  at  about  ISO  degs. 
in  2-gal.  containers,  wait  about  two 
months,  until  it  has  settled,  and  reheat 
in  quart  bottles.  Sometimes  I  get  the 
juice  as  clear  as  wine,  but  it  seems  to  be 
an  accident,  as  I  cannot  duplicate  the 
result  by  the  same  methods.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  it  is  that  it  is  clear  sometimes 
but  not  always?  j.  I.  w. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  large  manufacturers  of  grape  juice 
use  corks  generally  for  sealing  the  bot¬ 
tles.  It  is  the  impression  of  the  writer 
that  he  has  seen  the  patented  stoppers 
under  heat  in  certain  plants. 

The  degree  ISO  for  pasteurization  is 
rather  high,  and  this  tends  to  the  throw¬ 
ing  down  of  solids,  and  hence  the  juice 
becomes  cloudy. 

Light  and  heat  during  storage  influence 
the  color  and  sediment  in  imfermeuted 
grane  juices.  Juices  made  from  certain 
varieties  retain  their  colors  better  than 
others,  and  in  certain  juices  less  sediment 
is  formed.  Grape  juice  kept  in  the  dark 
and  at  a  uniform  cool  temperature  retains 
its  color  and  clearness.  f.  e.  g. 


Remedies  for  Apple  Scab 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  apple 
growing  members  of  our  R.  N.-Y.  family 
what  was  their  experience  with  dusting 
in  the  control  of  scab  this  year.  I  have 
been  told  that,  in  some  parts  of  New 
England,  this  treatment  was  a  failure.  I 
have  also  been  told  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  use  any  oil  spray.  While  it  will  kill 
the  scale,  it  will  also,  it  is  said,  kill  the 
trees,  and  that  one  can  never  tell  when 
this  injury  is  going  to  happen.  I  have 
had  one  season’s  experience  with  this  kind 
of  a  spray,  and  so  far  no  apparent  injury 
has  resulted.  I  am  planning  to  use  it 
again  ;  it  is  such  a  comfortable  spray  to 
apply,  but  cannot,  afford  to  take  any 
chances,  so  would  like  to  have  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  users.  R.  F. 

New  Hampshire. 

We  would  like  accurate  reports  of  any 
experience  in  fighting  apple  scab.  As  for 
an  oil  spray,  we  have  used  one  for  years 
with  excellent  results.  - 


New  Seedling  Raspberries 

Horticulturists  at  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  have  evolved  three  new 
seedling  raspberries — children  of  Ciith- 
bert.  The  three  seedlings,  now  known 
as  the  Cayuga,  the  Owasco  and  the 
Seneca,  have  survived  a  rigid  selection 
extending  over  a  period  of  12  years,  dur-  • 
ing  which  time  many  sister  seedlings 
were  discarded  as  unfit  for  further  prop¬ 
agation. 

The  fruit  of  these  three  new  raspberries, 
is  said  to  be  as  large  as  that  of  either 
parent,  and  of  good  quality  and  flavor. 
Of  the  three  new  varieties,  the  Cayuga 
and  the  Seneca  are  described  as  being  the 
most  desirable  for  commerc-iji]  purposes. 
Plants  of  both  varieties  are  very  vigorous 
and  productive,  with  exceptionally  large 
berries  and  clusters.  In  appearance  and 
flavor  the  Cavuga  is  quite  similar  to 
Cuthtert.  Seneca  is  a  little  more  sprightly 
in  flavor,  and  is  also  a  few  days  later. 
The  Owasco  does  not  produce  as  large  or 
as  vigorous  plants  as  its  two  -  sister  va¬ 
rieties,  but  the  berries  are  very  large, 
juicy  and  firm,  with  a  decided  Cut-hbert 
flavor.  It  is  regarded  as  an  excellent  va¬ 
riety  for  the  amateur  grower. 

A  limited  amount  of  stock  of  these  new 
varieties  is  now  being  distributed  among 
the  members  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Testing  Co-operative  Association.  Inc., 
for  further  testing  and  propagation. 


A  Gothamite  in  Havana  asked  cen¬ 
tral  to  connect  him  with  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  in  New  York,  adding,  “Tell  the  party 
who  answers  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  my 
bulldog.”  After  a  brief  interval,  guests 
standing  near  by  heard  a  faint  ““Woof, 
woof !”  coming  from  the  receiver.  Then 
central  cut  in  sweetly.  “Your  time  is  up ; 
that  will  be  twenty  dollars.”  “Dog-gone !” 
growled  the  New  Yorker,  “that’s  ten  dol¬ 
lars  a  woof.” — New  York  Globe. 
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5-Room  House 

You  can  buy  all  the  materials  for  a 
complete  home  direct  from  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  save  four  profits  on  the 
lumber,  millwork,  hardware  and  labor. 

$1068 

for  this 

Seven 
Room 
House 

Not  Portable 

This  sturdy  two-story  home  contains  big  living- 
room.  dining-room,  kitchen,  pantry,  rear  porch, 
three  bed-rooms,  bath  and  closets.  A  complete 
home. 

This  Dutch  Colonial 

Twelve  Rooms  $1932 


This  handsome  home  contains  living-room 
14x26  feet,  library,  hall,  dining-room,  pantry, 
kitchen,  four  bed-rooms,  sewing  room,  bath  and 
five  closets. 

ALADDIN  Houses  Not  Portable 

All  lumber  cut  to  fit  by  Aladdin  System  (not 
portable).  Proved  savings  of  over  18%  waste 
in  lumber  and  up  to  30%  saving  on  labor.  Alad¬ 
din  Homes  built  everywhere.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back. 

Million  Dollar  Corporation  Guaranty 

Prices  quoted  include  all  lumber  cut  to  fit,  win¬ 
dows,  doors,  woodwork,  glass,  paints,  hardware, 
nails,  lath  and  roofing.  Complete  drawings  and 
instructions.  Many  styles  to  choose  from. 
Highest  grade  lumber  for  all  interior  wood¬ 
work,  siding  and  outside  finish.  Send  today  for 
money-saving  Aladdin  Catalog  No,  240. 


The  ALADDIN  CO., 

W 


Also  Mills  and  Offices  at  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina;  Portland,  Oregon;  and  Toronto,  Ontario 


May  j,  We  Help  You? 

If  your  dealer  cannot  show  you 
actual  HIGH  ROCK  garments, 
write  us  and  we  will  send  you  a 
generous  sample  of  the  fabric 
and  a  booklet  describing 

HIGH  ROCK 

FLEE©E  UNED 
UNDERWEAR 

Men  who  prefer  the  comfort  and 
warmth  of  soft,  downy  cotton 
next  the  skin,  who  insist  on  dur¬ 
able,  economical  underwear, 

_ have  for  over  fifty  years  found 

the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
HIGH  ROCK  garments. 
INVESTIGATE 
NOW-buy  the  gar¬ 
ment  that  best  fits 
your  needs. 

high  rock  KNITTING  CO. 

Philmont,  N.  Y. 


Legal  Questions 


Right  to  Flood  Land 

A  person  having  a  farm  sold  it,  receiv¬ 
ing  a  certain  amount  as  part  payment. 
The  records  had  been  previously  searched 
and  place  was  said  to  have  no  liens  or 
claims  upon  it.  But  now  the  real  estate 
man  claims  the  search  shows  that  a  party 
holds  a  claim ;  that  said  party  has  a  very 
small  portion  which  states  on  record  that 
said  party  has  privilege  to  flood  this 
small  portion  upon  payment  of  a  specified 
amount.  Said  party  has  no  other  claim 
other  than  right  to  flood  said  small  piece. 
It  is  said  that  this  claim  might  possibly 
date  back  100  years,  more  or  less.  Does 
such  a  claim  ever  outlaw,  and  what  is 
right  course  to  pursue  in  case  party  re¬ 
fuses  to  sign  off  his  right,  either  with  or 
without  payment?  T.  A. 

Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  the  purchaser  of  the  property  in 
question  received  a  warranty  deed  he  can 
make  the  seller  make  good  his  warranty 
at  any  time  within  20  years.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  state  whether  or  not  the  claim 
of  a  right  to  flood  would  outlaw  without 
knowing  whether  that  privilege  was  limit¬ 
ed  or  not.  If  it  is  a  right  conveyed  in  a 
deed  it  would  never  outlaw.  N.  T. 


Father’s  Liability  for  Child’s  Support 

I  have  a  relative  who  was  compelled 
for  various  reasons  to  leave  her  husband. 
They  had  a  little  girl  12  years  of  age 
who  is  being  cared  for  by  the  mother’s 
parents  ;  the  mother  is  working  and  sup¬ 
porting  herself.  The  girl  is  very  hearty, 
a  great  deal  more  so  than  most  children 
of  her  age,  and  is  quite  a  care  in  other 
ways.  The  father  says  he  will  buy  her 
clothes  and  books,  but  does  not  propose 
to  pay  her  board,  as  he  says  if  she  comes 
with  him  she  will  be  taken  care  of.  She 
probably  would  have  what  she  wanted  to 
eat,  but  if  he  took  her  there  would  be 
vast  danger  of  her  moral  life  being  in¬ 
jured.  'What  are  the  laws  of  New  York 
State  in  regard  to  this  matter?  Can  he 
be  made  to  pay  this  girl’s  board,  and  what 
would  be  a  reasonable  price  for  the  same? 

New  York.  c.  b.  s. 

You  do  not  state  whether  or  not  the 
woman  in  question  obtained  a  divorce 
from  her  husband.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
until  it  is  proven  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  home  with  the  father  is  a  suitable 
place  for  the  children.  The  father  has  a 
right  to  select  the  home,  and  having  pro 
vided  a  home  he  cannot  be  held  liable  for 
the  children’s  support  when  the  mother 
takes  them  away  from  the  home. 

This  is  a  general  answer ;  there  may 
be  exceptions.  The  new  Children’s  Court 
has  charge  of  all  cases  involving  children 
under  16  years,  and  it  might  be  well  to 
take  it  up  with  one  of  the  officers  of  that 
court  in  your  county.  N.  T. 


Right  of  Way  for  Telephone  Poles 

A  telephone  company  bought  a  right  of 
way  a  number  of  years  ago  to  set  two 
guy  poles,  with  wires  attached,  wires  also 
set  in  ground  about  3  ft.  from  pole.  Now, 
on  account  of  State  road,  they  have  to 
remove  poles  and  wires  4  ft.  back  from 
where  they  set.  Their  agent  claims  they 
can  move  them  without  buying  a  new 
right  of  way,  but  it  looks  to  me  as  though 
after  they  have  set  their  poles  they  used 
their  right  of  way  and  that  they  have  no 
right  to  come  back  4  ft.  on  my  property, 
digging  new  holes,  without  paying  for  it. 
I  have  not  seen  their  contract.  H.  c.  H. 

If  the  right  of  way  which  the  telephone 
company  bought  specified  the  exact  loca¬ 
tion  where  they  should  set  their  poles, 
they  cannot  change  them  without  procur¬ 
ing  a  new  right  of  way,  but  if  it  was  as 
broad  as  such  contracts  usually  are,  they 
probably  can  change  their  poles  without 
any  additional  compensation.  N.  T. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
I  he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  s  : 


Inheritance  from  Joint  Account 

My  wife’s  father  and  mother  accumu¬ 
lated  $8,000  by  hard  work.  He  was  a 
blacksmith,  and  when  help  was  short  she 
worked  the  bellows.  The  money  was 
made  a  joint  bank  account,  either  to  have 
the  entire  amount  on  death  of  the  other. 
She  died.  He  married  again,  a  widow 
with  two  grown  children.  He  had  the 
$8,000  bank  account  arranged  so  that  it 
was  joint  with  his  second  wife,  the  same 
as  with  the  first.  They  had  no  children. 
He  died.  She  married  again.  Her  third 
husband  died,  and  then  she  died.  Do  the 
two  children  of  m.v  father-in-law’s  second 
wife  by  her  first  marriage  inherit  the  en¬ 
tire  $8,000  bank  account,  or  is  my  wife 
entitled  to  any  of  this  money,  which  her 
own  father  and*mother  earned?  l.  N. 

New  York. 

Your  father-in-law’s  second  wife  ob¬ 
tained  the  $8,000  from  your  father-in-law 
without  any  qualifications,  and  it  was 
hers  to  dispose  of  by  will  or  otherwise  as 
she  saw  fit.  Her  heirs  are  the  only  ones 
who  would  take  a  share  of  the  property,  j 
Probably  if  your  father-in-law  had  made  j 
a  will,  his  attention  would  have  been  ' 
called  to  the  probabilitv  of  his  own  child 
being  entirely  cut  off.  and  would  have 
made  a  provision  in  the  will  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  This 
again  emphasizes  the  importance  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  will  and  the  importance  of  provid¬ 
ing  in  the  will  for  further  emergencies. 

N.  T. 
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rScek  out  the  Goodyear 
Service  Station  Dealer 
near  you.  He  sells  and 
recommends  Goodyear 
Tires  and  backs  them 
up  with  standard  Good¬ 
year  Service 


For  a  good  many  years,  now,  Goodyear 
Tires  have  been  the  choice  of  the  largest 
single  group  of  tire-users  in  the  world. 

If  Goodyear  Tires  did  not  habitually  give 
their  users  the  utmost  in  satisfaction  and 
economy,  this  would  not  be  true. 

But  it  is  true — and  you  can  buy  a  Good¬ 
year  Tire  and  be  sure  of  similar  satisfaction 
and  economy. 

Or  you  can  buy  an  unknown  brand  at  a 
so-called  “long  discount”  and  take  your 
chances. 

Which  will  you  choose? 

*  *  * 

The  All-Weather  Tread  Cord  Tire  is  made 
in  all  sizes  for  passenger  cars  and  trucks. 

I 

Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 


GOOD 


Copyright  1922.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


YOU’LL  GET  MORE  REAL  FUN 

on  this  new 

“Sno-Bike  Coaster” 

Gosh !  it’s  twice  as  much  fun  as  the  old  hand 
sled.  And  say !  for  real  sport  you  can’t  beat  it. 
Very  substantially  made  of  hardwood  and  with 
runners  that  polish  like  glass. 

$Q45  SENT  parcel  post  prepaid  upon  receipt 
OF  CHECK  or  u.  s.  money  order. 

TIFFANY  &  COMPANY  -  Manufacturers  -  CARBONDALE,  PA. 


THE 


The  “COLLIS”  Motor 
COMES  READY  TO  GO 
and 

DOES  GO 


WILL  SOLVE  THE  POWER  PROBLEM 
ON  YOUR  SPRAYER 

Replace  that  Unsatisfactory)  or  Worn  Out 
Sprayer  Engine  with  a 

“COLLIS” 
Potato  Digger  Power 

The  “  COLLIS  ”  can  be  mounted  on  any  stand¬ 
ard  make  of  power  digger.  Use  a  5-H.P.  Motor 
for  a  5-H.P.  job. 

FOR  GENERAL  USE 

The  COLLIS”  takes  care  of  ALL  power  needs 
between  2  and  5  Horsepower. 

The  “COLLIS”  Motor 

is  standard  equipment  on  NIAGARA  DUSTERS. 

THE  COLLIS  COMPANY 

Lincoln  Highway  CLINTON,  IOWA 


Send  your  catalog  R  B-2  to . 

Address . Motor  to  be  used  on. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“Santa  Claus,  Jr.” 

Part  II 

You  could  save  quite  a  distance  along 
our  crooked  roads  by  cutting  through  the 
woods,  so  I  climbed  the  wall  at  Deacon 
Drake’s  pasture  and  entered  the  scrub 
oaks.  I  suppose  this  piece  of  ground  had 
been  “cleared”  half  a  dozen  times  since 
the  original  settlers  moved  out  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  and  squatted  among  the  rocks. 
Generation  after  generation  had  been 
supplied  with  fuel  from  this  field.  Father 
would  cut  it  off  and  then  abandon  it.  It 
grew  up  "with  the  baby,  and  when  he 
came  to  middle  age  he  cut  it  again  and 
left  it  as  a  legacy  for  his  child.  No  one 
stop ued  to  thank  an  abused  and  generous 
earth  which  took  more  and  more  out  of 
her  bosom  to  keep  New  England  fires 
going.  Now  a  nasty  substitute  for  clean 
Yankee  wood  was  creeping  in  with  the 
railroad — coal.  My  uncle  grieved  because 
it  would  hardly  pay  to  cut  the  trees  again, 
and  I  felt  a  little  guilty  as  I  tramped 
through  the  snow  to  feel  that  I  hoped 
the  trees  would  always  be  left.  For  there 
was  genuine  companionship  for  the  lonely 
boy  in  the  quiet  of  the  woods.  This  great 
white,  solemn  stillness  seemed  somehow 
like  the  Englishman’s  singing  in  the 
church.  Once  a  partridge  whirled  up  be¬ 
fore  me.  A  gray  squirrel  scolded  from  a 
log.  He  should"  have  known  better  than 
to  reveal  his  hoard  of  nuts,  for  your 
true  Yankee  seldom  talks  of  his  wealth. 
Now  and  then  a  clump  of  snow  would 
fall  from  some  birch  tree  bent  over  by  the 
storm.  These  trees  impressed  me  like 
people  forced  by  fate  to  carry  heavy  bur¬ 
dens,  until  they  bend  beneath  the  weight. 
But  though  crushed  down,  they  would  not 
yield.  The  springs  and  fibers  of  resist¬ 
ance  within  them  would  not  slacken,  and 
finally  the  weight  Ml  away,  and,  like 
these  birch  trees,  the  burden-bearers 
started  upright  and  free  once  more.  I 
was  not  in  the  least  frightened.  There 
was  nothing  to  hurt  me,  and  there  seemed 
some  protective  presence  in  those  silent 
woods. 

*  sjc  Sjs  *  # 

Out  in  the  road  once  more,  I  faced  the 
storm  again.  It  was  a  bitter  wind,  and 
by  the  time  I  reached  Peleg  Leonard’s 
house  I  was  beginning  to  lose  quite  a 
little  of  that  Christmas  spirit — which  I 
have  learned  finds  its  best  setting  in  com¬ 
fortable  places.  As  I  trudged  by  in  the 
snow  Mrs.  Leonard  rapped  on  the  window 
and  beckoned  for  me  to  come  in.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  should  not  have  entered,  for  these 
Leonards  were  worse  than  the  Orthodox — 
they  never  went  to  church  at  all.  Peleg 
Leonard  chewed  tobacco  and  went  to  a 
circus !  It  seemed  something  like  enter¬ 
ing  a  den  of  infamy  to  pass  in,  but  my 
fingers  were  cold  and  I  entered  through 
the  woodshed.  Mrs.  Leonard  “broomed 
me  off”  before  I  went  in  by  the  fire  to 
warm. 

"Ain’t  it  a  shame  to  send  a  little  boy 
like  that  all  the  way  to  the  Center— -a  day 
like  this?” 

It  was  the  first  word  of  sympathy  I  had 
beard,  and,  strangely  enough,  I  resented 
it. 

“But  I  ain’t  so  small.  I  wanted  to 
come.  I  ain’t  cold.” 

Old  Grandpa  Leonard  sat  in  the  rock¬ 
ing  chair  by  the  fire.  He  fixed  his  dim 
eyes  on  me. 

“Who  is  this  here  boy?” 

“Why,  father,  he’s  the  little  boy  Deacon 
Reed  has  taken  to  bring  up.” 

“Took  a  boy  to  bring  up.  did  he?  M  by 
ain't  the  boy’s  folks  kept  him? 

“The  boy’s  father  was  killed  in  the 

"r  was  an  unfortunate  statement  under 
the  circumstances,  for  Grandpa  Leonard 
was  a  war  Democrat.  There  were  a  few 
of  '  them  in  every  rural  neighborhood. 
“Copperheads,”  we  called  thenu  . 

“Killed  in  the  war?  Served  him  right. 
No  business  to  go  to  war.  You  can  t 
coerce  a  sovereign  State!” 

“Oh,  father,  don’t  talk  that  way  before 
this  bov.  It  wasn’t  his  fault.” 

“But  ain't  it  true?  1  tell^  you  you 
can't  coerce  a  sovereign  State!” 

Peleg  Leonard  was  mending  a  harness 
at  the  table.  He  did  not  share  Grandpa  s 
political  views. 

“But  'pears  to  me  they  got  em  coerced 
pretty  dum  tight— whether  you  can  do 

!t  “Well!  how'd  they  do  it?  Not  by  no 
legal  means,  says  I.  Men  like  this  boy  s 
father  went  down  and  over-rid  em. 
Served  him  right!”  .  ,  A 

The  old  man  went  raving  on.  but  Mrs. 
Leonard  tied  my  comforter,  slipped  a 
doughnut  into  my  hand  and  led  me  to  the 

(1°“Don't  mind  grandpa,”  she  said.  “Be 
a  good  bov.  and  Merry  Christmas. 

But  I  did  mind.  My  little  heart  was 
full  of  anger.  I  never  knew  my  father, 
but  it  had  been  my  pride  to  think  ot  him 
as  one  who  ranked  with  the  great  soldiers 
I  had  read  about  in  the  Bible  and  in  his¬ 
tory.  Yet  here  was  Grandpa  Leonard 
accusing  him  of  trying  to  coerce  a  sov¬ 
ereign  State — surely  an  unmentionable 
crime ! 

“Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 

The  Englishman  in  the  Orthodox 
church  had  sung  that,  and  it  seemed  very 
real  until  Grandpa  Leonard — life  turned 
cold  and  weary  as  I  went  on  through  the 
snow.  I  had  no  good  will  for  Grandpa 
Leonard. 


There  was  a  little  village  at  the  Center, 
grouped  around  a  small  cotton  mill.  A 
long  valley  had  been  built  up  at  one  end 
to  form  a  mill  pond,  which  provided  power 
for  the  mill.  Over  the  door  of  an  old 
building  on  the  corner  was  a  faded  sign, 
on  which  I  read  “James  Lincoln — Gen¬ 
eral  Store.”  There  was  a  big  stove  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  red  hot  and  roar¬ 
ing,  and  around  it  on  a  set  of  low  benches 
sat  the  wise  men  of  the  village.  In  that 
day  it  was  around  the  stove  in  Jim 
Lincoln’s  store  at.  the  Center,  not  in  the 
State  House  in  Boston,  that  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  governed.  Far  back  to  Plymouth 
Rock  New  England’ has  been  famous  for 
her  town  meetings  and  her  big  legislature, 
where  every  town  is  represented.  The 
“clean”  men,  as  they  called  themselves, 
who  did  not  chew  tobacco  or  sit  around 
the  stove  at  the  store,  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  at  town  meeting  day  these 
“setters”  usually  carried  the  election. 
The  “setters”  were  organized,  and  be¬ 
tween  their  puffs  of  smoke  they  analyzed 
or  dissected  every  reputation  and  propo¬ 
sition  in  town.  As  I  stood  by  the  stove 
with  my  mittens  off,  warming  my  hands, 
I  became  aware  that  the  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion  was  Christmas.  I  had  been  told 
never  to  listen  to  the  sinful  talk  around 
the  stove,  but  the  surest  way  to  get  a 
boy  to  do  a  thing  is  tc  tell  him  he  must 
not  do  it. 

“What  I  can't  understand  about  the 
doings  in  your  church,”  said  an  old  gray- 
beard,  “is  why  you  dress  up  that  tree 
with  all  them  candles  and  red  balls. 
What’s  the  idee?  You  don’t  suppose — ” 

But  that  was  the  last  I  heard  of  the 
first  public  theological  discussion  I  ever 
started.  Jim  Lincoln  called  me  over  to 
the  counter,  for  he  had  made  a  discovery. 


But  Jim  Lincoln  had  something  more 
serious  than  a  theological  discussion  _  to 
report.  I  had  given  him  Cap’n  Hoxie’s 
list  of  goods  and  the  package  of  money, 
and,  lo  and  behold,  the  cash  was  14  cents 
short !  My  aunt  had  sized  the  captain 
properly,  and  she  had  saved  my  reputa¬ 
tion  by  using  the  sealing  wax.  What  was 
to  be  done?  The  storekeeper  proposed 
leaving  out  the  candy  and  cutting  4  cents’ 
worth  of  tobacco  from  one  plug.  But  I 
knew  I  should  be  accused  of  eating  the 
candy,  at  least,  and  I  argued  for  my 
reputation.  I  fear  I  should  have  lost  out, 
however,  had  it  not  been  for  Susie  Dean, 
the  storekeeper’s  granddaughter.  I  have 
never  had  many  women  or  girls  intercede 
for  me — most  of  those  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted  seem  to  feel  that  I  need  the 
discipline  which  comes  from  facing  the 
music.  But  Susie,  back  in  those  golden 
years,  made  her  plea : 

“Oh,  grandpa,  don’t  do  that.  He’s  an 
awful  nice  boy.  Make  old  Hoxie  pay  it.” 

“An  awful  nice  boy!”  Oh,  Susie,  far 
across  the  long  stretch  of  half  a  century 
I  can  see  your  briaht  eyes  and  eager, 
blushing  face!  We  were  both  children, 
and  the  “awful  nice  boy”  has  dropped  Lis 
right  to  the  title  somewhere  far  back 
among  the  Aveary  years,  but  even  now  I 
wish  I  could  see  you  and  thank  you  for 
that  kindly  deed. 

Jim  Lincoln  was  a  dried  old  customer 
if  there  ever  was  one ;  but  his  lean,  old 
face  puckered  into  a  kindly  smile  as  he 
listened. 

“All  right,  Susie ;  but  you’ll  have  to  be 
responsible  for  Iloxie.  Kinder  interested 
in  this  boy,  ain’t  ye?” 

“No  ;  I  am  not !” 

And,  like  many  another  grown-up 
woman,  Susie  flounced  away  to  the  room 


back  of  the  store,  where  her  grandmother 
was  making  fried  pies.  But  every  now 
and  then  she  came  and  looked  through  the 
door. 

“What  kind  o’  candy  you  want?”  asked 
the  storekeeper.  After  some  study  I  se¬ 
lected  10  cents  worth  of  little  red  and 
white  balls  about  the  size  of  buckshot, 
and  just  about  as  hard  and  tasteless.  I 
thought  that  would  fix  Cap’n  Hoxie. 

The  goods  were  all  packed  in  my  basket 
and  I  was  walking  to  the  door  when 
Susie  Dean  came  running  in  once  more 
with  a  little  package  in  her  hand.  She 
whispered  to  her  grandfather,  and  when 
the  old  man  nodded  his  head  Susie  ran 
to  the  box  of  oranges,  picked  out  a  big 
one  and  then  pushed  all  into  my  hand. 

“Two  of  grandma’s  fried  pies  and  an 
orange — all  for  you.  Merry  Christmas!” 

Then  she  walked  back  to  her  grand¬ 
mother,  her  head  high  and  her  nose  in  the 
air  as  she  passed  the  other  boys ! 
***** 

The  storm  was  raging  harder  than 
ever,  but  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
snow  on  the  ground,  as  I  started  home. 
The  basket  was  heavy,  but  I  seemed  to 
walk  on  air.  It  might  be  as  Grandpa 
Leonard  said,  that  you  can’t  coerce  a. 
sovereign  State,  but  here  was  a  sovereign 
young  lady  who  did  not  need  coercion. 
Ever  since  the  world  began  men  have 
braved  the  tyrant’s  frown  at  the  lady's 
smile.  I  went  on,  munching  my  fried 
pies  and  dreaming  of  a  time  when  I 
might  own  a  store  bigger  even  than  Jim 
Lincoln’s — and  perhaps  with  a  room  back 
of  it  where — who  knows?  Well,  sir,  look¬ 
ing  out  into  the  wild  storm  today,  1 
thank  God  for  the  hope  and  joy  of  youth 
and  the  faith  which  has  enabled  me  to 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 


Without  Kayso 


With  Kayso 


Without  Kayso 


These  illustrations  are  made  from  actual  photographs.  The 
peach  on  the  left  sprayed  with  Lead  Arsenate — on  the  right 
with  Sulfur  Paste— both  without  KAYSO.  The  center  peach 
shows  the  perfect  spray  distribution  when  KAYSO  is  used. 
Below  are  photographs  of  peach  branches  sprayed  with 
Lime-Sulfur,  with  and  without  KAYSO. 


KAY S  O — the  Casein  Spreader 

'  Spreads  the  Spray  and  Makes  It  Stay 

gives  complete  coverage  of  spray  on  fruit,  leaves  and  bark  this  means 
KAY50  an  unbroken,  protecting  film  of  insecticide  or  fungicide. 

Kayso  keeps  the  spray  from  washing  off— rains  wash  ofTand  destroy  the 
efficiency  of  your  spray  materials.  Kayso  will  hold  the  insecticide  or  fungicide 
on  your  trees  long  after  ordinary  spray  washes  off. 


Kayso  prevents  chemical  decomposition  in 
combined  sprays -thereby  preserving  the  full 
toxic  value  of  each  spray  material. 

Kayso  greatly  improves  the  suspension  qual¬ 
ities  of  arsenical,  sulfur  and  bordeaux  sprays 
—keeps  the  spray  materials  from  quickly  set¬ 
tling  in  the  spray  tank. 

Kayso  helps  to  overcome  many  causes  of 
poor  spraying,  such  as  windy  and  rainy  wea¬ 
ther,  careless  application  and  low  pressure. 

Kayso  prevents  “curdling”  and  flocculation 
—this  means  no  gumming,  no  sludge,  no  clog¬ 
ging  of  strainers. 

Kaysv,  increases  the  efficiency  of  nicotine  sul¬ 
fate  in  combined  sprays — releases  the  nicotine, 
gives  necessary  spreading  and  prevents  re¬ 
actions. 

Kayso  reduces  arsenical  injury  to  fruit  and 
leaves — takes  up  soluble  arsenic,  prevents 
thick  deposits  of  spray. 


Kayso  makes  spraying  more  economical 
spray  covers  more  trees— less  run-off  easier 
to  apply. 

Kayso  raises  the  market  value  of  fruit  no 
blotches  of  poison— *  uniform  coloring  fewer 
spray  blemishes. 


Without 

Kayso 


Dormant  Spray 

The  dormant  spray  kills  by 
contact.  The  microscopic 
spores  of  Brown  Rot,  Scab, 
Curl  Leaf  and  San  Jose  Scale 
on  the  uncovered  spaces  will 
grow  and  infect  the  entire  tree. 
Kayso  makes  the  drops  of 
s-pray  run  together,  and 
spreads  the  spray  material  in¬ 
to  the  small  crevices  where 
the  pests  seek  protection  in 
winter. 


With 

Kayso 


Send  Today  for  New  Illustrated  Circular — Free 

CALIFORNIA  CENTRAL  CREAMERIES,  INC. 


175  Franklin  Street  • 

San  Francisco  *  Chicago 


New  York 

Los  Angeles 


Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  coupon  to  New  York  Office 


DEALERS  who  have  not  already  stocked 
Kayso  should  take  notice  that  Kayso  is  used 
throughout  the  United  States.  Be  ready  to 
supply  your  trade.  Correspondence  invited. 


Enclosed  please  find  40  cents.  Mail  me  sample 
package  KAYSO,  sufficient  for  200  gallons  of 
spray.  R-a 


Name. 


Address- 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


This  man  woke 

This  man 

up  in  the  middle 

had  an 

of  the  night 

Ingersoll 

and  wanted  to 

Radiolite 

know  the  time. 

under  his 

To  find  out,  he 

pillow. 

had  to  get  out 

He  knew 

of  bed,  find  the 
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light  chain,  turn 

time 

on  the  light  and 

at  a 

then  let  his  eyes 

glance. 

get  adjusted  to 

How  about 

the  glare  before 

you? 

he  could  know. 

Only  $2.50 

Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Softening  Cistern  Water 

What  may  I  use  in  my  new  cistern  so 
that  the  water  will  be  soft?  Cistern  is  in 
my  cellar,  made  of  cement  and  concrete. 

Warsaw,  N.  Y.  a.  s.  k. 

Pump  it  empty  a  few  times.  There  is 
nothing  to  put  in  except  repeated  doses 
of  rain  water,  since  you  have  soluble 
lime  salts,  which  will  fully  wash  out. 


Crushed  Cherry  Stones  in  Wine 

Will  you  advise  me  if  a  wine  made 
from  wild  cherries  with  pits  removed  in 
process  has  an  acid  which  is  in  any  way 
injurious  to  the  system?  Also,  is  cider 
in  any  way  injurious  after  it  gets  hard? 
I  am  informed  it  hardens  the  arteries. 

New  Jersey.  w.  K. 

Crushed  cherry  stones  certainly  add 
some  hydrocyanic  acid  to  cherry  wine, 
but  we  must  decline  to  express  opinions 
on  any  sort  of  fermented  or  alcoholic 
beverages. 


RADIOLITES 
Tell  Time  in  the  Dark 


“Roo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years'  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  onr  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  ail 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for  Book, 
''UX&iiil&VMiSvM  Go.  U8 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

123-173  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


The  “New  Farquhar”  threshes, 
cleans,  and  saves  the  greatest  varie¬ 
ty  of  grains. 

A  model  of  simplicity,  and  the 
easiest,  cleanest,  and  quickest 
threshing. 

Just  ask  us  about  the  “New  Far¬ 
quhar”  thresher  and  our  dependa¬ 
ble  power. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Sawmills—  Cider  Presses 
Farm  Implements 

Box  530  -  _  -  York,  Pa. 


Dishwater  and  Soapsuds  on  Plants 

Is  dishwater  containing  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  soaps  likely  to  be  beneficial  or 
injurious  to  vegetation?  Same  question 
as  to  suds  from  washing  clothes,  made 
with  ordinary  commercial  soaps? 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  c.  f..  e. 

Both  dishwater  and  suds  are  of  such 
uncertain  composition  that  we  must  de¬ 
cline  to  give  a  general  opinion.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  many  is  that,  diluted,  neither 
will  hurt  grass  and  weeds. 


Non-Freezing  Mixture  for  Automobiles 

I  would  like  to  have  some  reliable  in¬ 
formation  on  non-freezing  mixtures  for 
automobile  motors.  Is  kerosene  a  reli¬ 
able  fluid  to  use  in  the  radiator  during 
the  severe  Winter  weather?  Will  it 
freeze,  heat  up  or  injure  the  motor?  A 
beekeeper  told  me  that  extracted  honey 
had  been  found  to  give  good  results,  and 
would  not  freeze  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions.  _  Could  you  inform  me  definitely 
on  this  point?  How  about  the  various 
commercial  preparations  on  the  market? 
Are  they  dependable  and  reliable? 

Flemington,  N,  J.  f.  g.  L. 

Kerosene  will  work — if  you  will  accept 
the  fire  risk  and  bear  in  mind  that  it  has 
a  low  heat  capacity.  Honey  will  not 
freeze  to  a  breaking  ice,  but  it  will  get 
very  thick  and  may  ruin  the  pump  if  you 
have  a  circulatory  system.  Corn  syrup, 
glucose,  has  been  used.  Any  mixture  con¬ 
taining  a  salt,  as  chloride  of  calcium,  will 
injure  the  brass.  Kerosene  and  glycerine 
will  hurt  the  rubber  connections.  We  do 
not  advise  anything  hut  denatured  alco¬ 
hol,  and  plenty  of  it,  but  of  the  rest 
glycerine  is  the  best. 


Painting  Automobiles 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  paint  my 
car?  I  am  told  that  a  ear  that  has  had 
wax  put  on  it  to  preserve  the  finish  can¬ 
not  be  satisfactorily  varnished.  Do  you 
think  if  I  went  over  the  car  with  steel 
wool  and  a  coat  of  enamel  before  I  var¬ 
nish  it,  I  could  help  it  any?  My  car 
was  waxed  a  year  ago  last  August. 

Lockport,  N.  Y.  r.  t. 

The  wax  can  be  taken  off  easily  enough. 
Denatured  alcohol  may  do  the  trick,  ace¬ 
tone  will  help,  and  perhaps  a  little  kero¬ 
sene  will  also  assist ;  hut  painting  it  to 
make  a  good  job  is  pretty  ticklish  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  beginner.  Still,  lots  of  them 
have  done  fairly  well  with  some  of  the 
prepared  paints  which  are  on  the  market 
for  _  just  that  purpose.  Better  get  the 
advice  of  an  honest  garage  man,  if  there 
are  any  near  you. 


WE  TAN  THEM -YOU  WEAR  THEM 

Your  own  HORSE  and  COW  Hides 


Stylish  garments,' warm 
and  durable,  made  to 
order  from  HORSE,  COW 
or  fur  bearing  animals 
Gloves  and  caps  from  the 
trimming.  Save  60  to  75%. 
We  tan  them — 
you  wear  them 
Fur  garments  repaired  and 
remodelled. 

FI1EE  82-p.  CATALOGUE. 

How  to  prepare  skins: 
shows  styles,  sizes,  prices. 
Prompt,  reliable  service 
from  specialists  in  fur  tan¬ 
ning,  manufacturing  and 
taxidermy. 


Removing  Tannin  from  Sumac  Berries 

How  can  I  take  the  tannic  acid  out  of 
sumac  berries?  f.  e.  h. 

Pittstown,  N.  J. 

It  depends  on  what  you  want  to  do 
with  the  acid.  If  you  want  to  sell  it  as 
such,  it  is  not  probable  that  yon  can  make 
a  home  industry  of  it.  The  process  is 
water  extraction,  washing  the  extract 
with  a  solvent  which  will  not  mix  with 
water,  such  as  ether,  and  drying  the  ex¬ 
tracted  water  in  a  vacuum.  If  you  want 
to  sell  a  concentrated  extract,  you  will 
have  to  go  in  on  a  pretty  large  scale  also. 
The  leaves,  rather  than  the  berries,  are 
the  commercial  tanning  agent.  If  you 
merely  want  to  tan  with  the  berries,  go 
ahead  and  tan  with  them  ;  you  do  not 
have  to  extract  them  first. 


[Durable,  easy  to 

Foperate,  great  ca¬ 
pacities.  Many 
Engine,  belt,  horse 
power.  WRITE  postal 
for  catalog,  price  TODAY  on  “fcLU*/ 

* — King  of  Balers.**  >%(•- 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  r->ply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


Grape  Juice  Discolored  by  Iron 

In  the  Autumn  we  crushed  some  grapes 
ready  for  grape  juice  and  left  them  over 
night  in  a  galvanized  wash  tub.  The 
grapes  that  touched  the  bottom  and  sides 
were  black — or  nearly  so.  We  strained 
the  juice  off  carefully  and  bottled  it. 
Now  we  wonder  if  it  would  be  injurious 
to  drink  it.  MRS.  P.  B. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

On  the  facts  as  submitted  the  juice 
will  not  injure  you.  but  it  is  likely  that 
the  flavor  is  not  what  it  should  be.  The 
color  was  largely  due  to  the  acid  of  the 
grapes  and  traces  of  iron. 
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Something 
to  think  about 


When  lying  awake  at  night,  stop  counting 
imaginary  sheep  and  think  what  is  probably 
the  cause  of  your  sleeplessness. 


Both  coffee  and  tea  contain  a  drug  element 
that  irritates  a  sensitive  nervous  system,  often 
causing  restless  nights  and  drowsy,  irritable 
days. 

A  delicious,  hot  cup  of  Postum  contains 
nothing  that  can  deprive  you  of  restful  sleep 
at  night,  or  hamper  your  days.  But  it  does 
supply  all  the  warmth,  comfort  and  satisfaction 
that  can  be  desired  in  the  mealtime  beverage. 


Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in  two  forms: 
Instant  Postum  (in  tins)  prepared  instantly 
in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages)  for  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being 
prepared;  made  by  boiling  fully  20  minutes. 


Postum 

FOR  HEALTH 

“There's  a  Reason ” 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Em-ekaSAP  Spouts 


Mean  More  Sap 

<$*Beiler  Sap 


Iht  AIR 
TRAP 
DOES  IT 


SAVE  MORE  SAP 

Air  trap  stays  full  and  seals  the  bore.  No  sour¬ 
ing,  drying  up  or  reboring,  Thin  flanges  of 
ribbed  shank  allow  freer 
sap  flow.  Galvanized  ; 
hence,  always  sweat. 

Samples,  5c  each,  postage 
paid.  Send  for  circular. 

WILCOX- CRITTENDEN  CO., INC. 

Dept.  D,  Middletown,  Conn. 


with  hook  . 
for  pail  ( 


Are  You  Fond  ofGood  Coffee? 


My  coffee  is  so  good  that  oeople  who 
drink  it  never  change. 

You  couldn’t  make  good  bread  of 
flour  ground  from  shriveled  or 
mouldy  wheat.  Small,  unripe,  brok¬ 
en  coffee  berries  will  not  make 
wholesome  coffee. 

My  coffee  is  delicious  because  it  is 
ground  from  large,  plump,  KIPE 
berries.  It  is  satisfying  and  healthy. 
It  soothes  the  nerves  and  helps  di¬ 
gestion 


You  can  DRINK  ALL  YOU  WANT! 

Send  only  $1.00'(cheek,  money  order  or  cnali)  for  8-lb. 
trial,  order.  Money  back  if  it  doea  not  plea»e  vou. 
I  All  poetagejpaid  by  me. 


ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Get 

Bumper  Crops 

with  SOLVAY 

Fields  that  give  little  cost  you  just  as  much 
labor  as  fields  that  give  you  big.  Sour  soil  is 
often  the  cause  —  correct  it,  make  the  soil  sweet,  the 
field  fertile,  the  crop  big,  the  profit  large,  by  using 

SOLVAY  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

Don  t  wonder  why  you  have  no  big  crops — Use  lime  and  get  them, 
and  remember  to  use  only  SOLVAY — it  is  finely  ground,  gives  re¬ 
sults  right  away  and  for  years  after.  Safe, will  not  burn — easy  to  apply. 
Learn  all  about  Lime .  W  rite  for  the  SOL  V  AY  Lime  Book — it's  f reel 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  C0„  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


iMESTONE 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  *2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  *1.00  |>er  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  oi 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  ourkood 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transaction-.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  oi 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser^ _ _ _ 


WE  would  like  to  have  our  readers  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  following  points  about  contracts. 
When  you  sign  a  written  agreement  you  cannot  hope 
to  avoid  it  on  the  ground  that  the  talk  about  terms 
was  different  from  the  printed  statement.  Some 
people  sign  agreements  without  even  reading  them 
carefully  because  the  agent  who  presents  them  says 
the  signer  will  not  be  liable.  Whatever  you  sign  you 
must  stand  for,  unless  you  can  prove  actual  fraud 
in  delivery  or  the  quality  of  goods.  Read  what  you 
sign,  and  understand  what  you  read.  Never  sign 
any  paper  that  you  do  not  fully  understand.  If  it 
could  only  hurt  us  to  sign  our  name  to  a  contract  as 
much  as  it  hurts  to  have  a  tooth  pulled,  we  would  all 
be  better  off. 

* 

1  want  to  know  if  green  rye  or  oilier  forms  of  green 
manure  will  not  fully  take  the  place  of  stable  manure. 

S.  F.  J. 

NO,  it  will  not !.  Plow  under  a  ton  of  clover  hay 
and  feed  another  ton  of  similar  hay  to  live 
stock,  save  all  the  manure  and  plow  it  under,  along¬ 
side  the  ton  of  hay.  In  nine  cases  out  of  10,  condi¬ 
tions  being  equal,  you  will  get  a  larger  crop  from  the 
manure.  The  hay  contains  nitrogen,  potash,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  organic  matter;  the  manure  con¬ 
tains  all  these,  but  in  addition  certain  bacteria  which 
may  be  called  the  “life”  of  the  soil.  In  any  system 
ot  green  manuring  it  is  best  to  use  some  manure  if 
possible  when  the  green  crops  are ‘plowed  under.  In 
this  way  the  needed  bacteria  are  put  in  the  ground 
and  they  multiply  and  work,  spreading  all  through 
the  mass  of  organic  matter.  That  is  one  of  the  best 
tricks  of  successful  farming  with  green  manures.  A 
small  quantity  of  stable  manure  spread  ou  the  rye 
or  clover  or  other  manurial  crop  will  give  greatly 
improved  results.  It  is  not  unlike  putting  yeast  into 
bread,  or  inoculating  the  soil  for  Alfalfa  or  beans. 

* 

THERE  has  been  a  wonderful  increase  in  Alfalfa 
growing  in  New  York  State.  On  the  limestone 
soils  of  New  York  this  plant  is  gaining  faster  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  It  is  well,  for 
dairying  will  always  represent  the  backbone  of  New 
York  farming,  and  Alfalfa  and  clover  represent  the 
foundation  of  dairying.  Some  years  ago  dairying 
was  considered  a  business  for  pastures  and  cheap 
land.  Soil  which  now  produces  great  Alfalfa  crops 
was  considered  too  valuable  for  cow-keeping.  Now 
this  is  changing,  and  dairying  is  crowding  in  upon 
richer  and  more  productive  land.  We  think  this 
will  continue,  and  that  cow-keeping  will  become  less 
and  less  a  business  for  cheap  pasture  land.  Many 
of  the  hill  lands  are  being  made  to  produce  good 
crops  of  grain  or  fruit  by  using  lime  and  phosphorus. 
Then  there  are  many  so-called  pastures  which  never 
should  have  been  cleared.  It  would  he  better  to  let 
them  alone,  or  plant  them  to  forest  trees. 

* 

DURING  the  past  month  we  have  had  at  least  a 
dozen  cases  much  like  the  following.  A  man 
and  wife  lived  together  for  over  40  years.  They 
started  with  little  or  nothing.  Both  worked  hard 
and  lived  frugally,  and  paid  for  a  farm  and  acquired 
a  little  personal  property.  The  woman  worked  as 
hard  as  the  man  and,  in  fact,  she  was  the  planner 
and  brains  of  the  combination.  The  man  dies  quite 
suddenly,  with  all  the  property  in  his  own  name.  It 
is  found  that  he  left  no  will,  and  his  relatives  are 
of  the  type  known  as  “mean”  and  grasping.  His 
wife,  now  nearly  70.  imagined  that,  having  worked 
for  the  property,  it  would  naturally  come  direct  to 
her  in  the  event  of  her  husband’s  death.  Now  she 
will  receive  only  her  "dower  rights.”  and  after  ex¬ 
penses  are  paid  her  share  is  not  likely  to  provide  for 
her!  It  is  a  most  unjust  and  pitiful  situation,  and 
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might  easily  have  been  avoided  if  the  husband  had 
made  a  will,  and  made  out  and  recorded  a  joint  deed 
for  the  real  estate  and  bank  account.  He  loved  his 
wife  and  appreciated  her  sacrifices,  and  intended  to 
do  his  duty  by  her— but  he  delayed  too  long.  Now, 
in  spite  of  her  long  years  of  devotion,  the  wife  will 
lose  most  of  the  property.  Such  an  experience  may 
make  all  of  us  thoughtful  when  this  question  is 
asked :  Is  the  wife  fairly  provided  for? 

* 

AT  the  dinner  of  the  New  England  Society  of  New 
York,  Senator  Geo.  H.  Moses  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  undertook  to  he  “funny”  at  the  expense  of  the 
“farm  bloc”  in  Congress.  He  said  that  the  efforts 
of  this  organization  were  designed  to  bring  about 
‘•the  free  coinage '  of  Alfalfa.”  He  was  very  witty, 
and  no  doubt  the  lawyers  and  hankers  who  listened 
agreed  that  the  farmer  is  a  blundering  socialist  and 
that  Alfalfa  is  a  fit  symbol  of  everything  that 
smacks  of  “hayseed.”  The  great  man  of  ancient 
days,  whose  name  has  come  down  through  the  years 
to  Senator  Moses,  did  not  send  his  penetrating  vision 
and  faith  along  with  his  name.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  “free  coinage  of  Alfalfa”  -would  do  more  for  New 
England  than  anything  else  that  could  possibly  hap¬ 
pen  to  her.  New  England  has  money  and  skill  and 
brains,  and  much  of  that  subtle  quality  which  men 
call  “class,”  but  she- cannot  hold  her  position  with¬ 
out  cheaper  and  more  abundant  supplies  of  fuel, 
power  and  food.  We  think  the  fuel  and  the  power 
will  be  supplied  through  electric  currents  direct 
from  the  coal  mines  or  from  water  power,  but  the 
food  supply,  or  a  large  share  of  it,  must  come  out  of 
New  England  soil,  if  the  section  is  to  retain  her  man¬ 
ufacturing  supremacy.  Unless  home  supplies  of  food 
are  increased,  New  England  will  assume  the  position 
of  a  parasite,  drawing  most  of  her  food  from  long 
distances,  and  that  is  a  position  which  a  healthy 
business  cannot  maintain.  “The  free  coinage  of  Al¬ 
falfa,”  with  its  attendant  use  of  lime  and  good  cul¬ 
ture,  would  double  the  farm  production  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  stabilize  her  industry,  and  bring  back  much  of 
the  old-time  independence  of  the  Yankee  farmer — 
the  best  asset  New  England  ever  had.  No,  indeed ; 
Senator  Moses  does  not  rise  knee-high  to  the  vision 
and  power  of  his  famous  name-giver.  The  original 
Moses  did  not  want  to  take  up  his  great  work.  It 
was  disagreeable  to  him  at  the  start,  hut  he  endured 
and  pushed  it  through.  Senator  Moses  can  merely 
make  fun  of  the  only  thing  which  offers  real  hope  for 
New  England’s  future — and  that  is  an  improved 
agriculture  and  a  satisfied  farmer. 

* 

A  FARMER  was  walking  along  a  country  road 
with  his  mother.  The  woman  was  old  and  a 
little  uncertain  in  her  steps.  A  car  containing  two 
gilded  young  road  swifts  came  up  behind  them,  and 
the  driver  decided  to  try  a  few  tricks  on  these  hay¬ 
seeds.  He  drove  so  that  the  car  darted  about  six 
inches  from  the  old  lady’s  faltering  steps,  and  just  at 
the  psychological  moment  the  horn  brayed  like  a 
mule.  Naturally  the  old  lady  jumped  in  fright.  She 
held  her  hand  to  her  poor  fluttering  heart,  while  those 
two  road  swifts  looked  back  and  laughed.  Their  joy 
was  short-lived.  There  was  a  sharp  report — no,  the 
farmer  did  not  train  a  shotgun  on  them,  but  a  tire 
popped  and  the  car  halted.  And  then  the  farmer  got 
into  action.  It  was  a  case  where  the  race  was  not  to 
the  swift,  hut  the  battle  was  to  the  strong.  The 
closing  scene  presented  the  road  swifts  down  on 
their  knees  in  the  road,  apologizing  to  the  old  lady. 
One  held  a  fast  reddening  handkerchief  to  his  nose, 
the  other  fingered  a  rapidly  closing  eye — two  very 
humble  “sports.”  They  got  what  they  needed.  They 
cannot  all  be  punished  properly — and  more’s  the 
pity. 

* 

OUR  friend  I).  L.  Hartman  of  Florida  has  told  us 
in  former  years  about  his  strawberry  growing. 
In  that  country  they  start  the  plants  in  Spring  sim¬ 
ply  to  produce  a  large  crop  of  runners.  These  run¬ 
ners  are  transplanted  in  the  Fall,  and  if  well  fed 
and  cultivated,  proceed  to  bear  in  60  days  and  more. 
Hartman  tells  us  that  last  Fall  he,  with  his  men, 
set  out  474.200  plants,  which  cover  10  1/5  acres!  We 
realize  that  when  some  of  our  people  read  such 
figures  they  will  exclaim:  “ Hartman ,  have  a  heart!” 
but  we  think  the  figures  are  correct.  One  thing  is 
sure,  if  these  berries  are  not  killed  by  frost,  our 
friend  Hartman  will  need  all  his  skill  and  diplomacy 
as  a  salesman  to  get  rid  of  the  crop. 

* 

IN  the  discussion  of  the  ship  subsidy  in  Congress, 
most  of  the  agricultural  representatives  seem  to 
he  against  the  proposition.  The  bill  has  passed  the 
House,  but  is  at  this  moment  held  up  in  the  Senate. 


The  bill  proposes  to  grant  a  subsidy  or  bonus  to 
American  ships  in  the  hope  of  building  up  a  large 
fleet  of  merchant  vessels,  so  that  American  goods 
may  be  carried  by  American  ships.  Western  farm¬ 
ers  are  divided  on  the  question.  A  few  of  them 
favor  the  measure  on  the  theory  that  it  will  help 
develop  our  European  trade  in  farm  products.  The 
great  majority  oppose  it  on  the  ground  of  economy, 
and  because  they  feel  that  it  grants  a  great  special 
privilege  to  classes  which  least  need  it.  Evidently 
the  only  hope  for  the  measure  is  to  push  it  through 
this  Congress,  which  has  been  called  a  collection  of 
“lame  ducks,”  or  men  who  will  not  come  back  to 
public  life.  We  think  it  will  probably  pass  by  a 
small  majority. 

* 

SEVERAL  people  have  sent  us  the  following  clip¬ 
ping,  asking  if  it  can  possibly  be  true : 

Statistics  show  that  the  average  American  farmer 
will  get  this  year  a  net  income  of  $465.  That’s  a  little 
better  than  $1  a  day.  And  it  isn’t  "the  pay  of  one 
man  alone.  It  represents  the  earnings  of  himself,  his 
wife,  and  children.  It  is  the  pay  for  getting  up  before 
daylight  and  working  until  after  dark  in  the  mud  of 
the  barnyard,  in  the  cold  of  the  windy  fields,  where 
late  husking  is  done.  No  wonder  there  is  a  big  “farm 
bloc”  in  the  Senate.  It  is  needed. 

We  do  not  know  where  the  “statistics”  come  from, 
but  the  statement  is  entirely  true  of  thousands  of 
fanners.  On  any  such  bookkeeping  as  is  imployed 
by  city  business  men,  most  of  us  would  show  a  dis¬ 
tinct  loss  on  the  business  for  1922.  Raising  farm 
mortgages  has  been  about  the  most  profitable  farm 
crop  during  the  past  year.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  this  condition.  Some  of  them  may  fairly  be 
placed  upon  our  own  shoulders,  and  we  should  be 
ready  to  admit  them.  The  greatest  trouble  of  all 
lies  in  the  present  criminally  inefficient  system  of 
distribution.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  people 
who  are  virtually  robbers  and  hold-up  men,  protected 
by  feeble  law  enforcement  and  by  the  bitter  contempt 
which  many  city  people  have  for  fanners.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  situation  can  be  remedied,  but  we  have  no 
thought  that  any  present  Government  agency  is 
going  to  do  it  for  us.  We  have  got  to  do  it  ourselves. 

* 

OUT  of  the  Northwest  come  reports  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  revolution  which  with  far  less  noise  is  ac¬ 
complishing  as  great  results  as  the  Non-Partisan 
League  did  in  politics.  Formerly  farmers  banked 
everything  hut  their  life  (and  in  some  cases  nearly 
that)  -on  a  single  crop — wheat  or  corn.  With  a 
combination  of  good  weather  and  fair  prices  they 
would  do  fairly  well  on  what  the  railroads  and  the 
middlemen  left  them.  When  weather  and  price  (one 
or  both)  went  wrong,  the  industrial  parasites  got 
their  full  share,  but  the  farmers  went  lean.  They 
had  nothing  to  fall  hack  on  if  the  grain  failed. 
There  were  no  side  lines.  Now  these  farmers  are 
keeping  a  few  cows,  a  flock  of  poultry,  a  few  sheep, 
hogs  or  fat  cattle.  These  animals  provide  a  good 
market  for  the  shrunken  or  inferior  wheat,  or  in 
times  of  low  prices  they  will  buy  and  pay  for  the 
entire  crop.  The  income  from  these  side  lines  will 
help  to  pay  debts,  taxes  and  expenses.  In  some 
cases  they  take  care  of  all  running  expenses,  leaving 
the  grain  as  a  source  of  solid  income.  These  out¬ 
side  crops  or  products  help  the  farm  by  forcing  a 
sort  of  rotation  and  increasing  the  supply  of  manure. 
The  plan  is  changing  the  agriculture  of  the  North¬ 
west  for  the  better.  It  will  make  farmers  more 
secure  and  prosperous.  And  it  will,  in  time,  affect 
other  sections,  for  as  the  output  of  butter,  cream  and 
other  dairy  products,  with  poultry  and  eggs,  is  in¬ 
creased,  distribution  will  affect  even  our  markets  in 
the  East. 


Brevities 

Hard  cider,  hard  character. 

Do  you  believe  in  co-operation  ?  Not  unless  you 
would  rather  help  a  man  “get  there”  than  to  "beat  him 
to  it.” 

And  now  Palestine  has  an  experiment  station  located 
at  Tel  Aviv,  near  Jaffa.  Well,  why  not?  Did  not  Jacob 
conduct  a  good  experiment  with  spotted  cattle? 

Figures  show  that  the  average  consumption  of  meat 
in  America  is  151  lbs.  for  each  man,  woman  and  child. 
It  seems  that  some  men  consume  over  1  lb.  per  day. 

We  learn  that  50  nearby  farmers  have  combined  to 
conduct  a  retail  store  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  where 
their  farm  products  are  sold.  That  is  what  must  come 
in  other  places. 

And  now  we  are  told  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Gilmore  of 
Licking  Co.,  O.,  averaged  131.1  bushels  of  air-dried  corn 
on  10  acres  of  land.  That  is  what  you  might  call  a 
licking  good  yield.  It  was  grown  on  a  clover  soil,  heav¬ 
ily  manured  with  500  lbs.  of  acid  fertilizer  per  acre. 

There  may  be  some  of  our  readers  who  can  profit  by 
the  experience  related  on  page  4,  where  the  husband, 
after  years  of  work  on  his  wife’s  farm,  finds  himself 
without  funds.  It  cannot  be  a  great  source  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  find  that  his  labor  goes  for  the  benefit  of  a  step¬ 
child  ! 
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New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 

Meeting 

TIIE  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Albany  Janu¬ 
ary  10  and  17  in  the  Assembly  Parlors  and  Chamber 
at  the  State  House.  This  is  the  ninety-first  annual 
meeting  of  the  society.  It  is  the  oldest  agricultural 
society  in  the  State,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  its 
program  rank  with  the  youngest  in  vigor  and  power. 

The  program  embraces  discussion  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  problems  now  affecting  agricultural  prog¬ 
ress.  The  subject  of  rural  education  will  be  taken 
up,  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one. 
Recommendations  as  to  the  policy  of  the  State  on 
this  matter  of  vital  importance  to  rural  people  will 
result.  The  matter  of  farm  finance  will  be  taken 
up,  and  aid  for  farmers  sought  along  this  line.  Mar¬ 
keting  and  distribution,  of  interest  alike  to  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer,  have  a  prominent  place  on  the 
program.  The  activities  of  the  Federal  government 
in  agricultural  matters  will  be  discussed.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  radio  and  its  farm  use  and  value  will  be 
taken  up,  and  part  of  the  program  will  be  broadcast. 
Speakers  of  national  reputation  will  address  the 
sessions. 

The  production  of  food  waits  upon  a  right  settle¬ 
ment  of  fundamentals,  and  these  fundamentals  fill 
the  scope  of  the  society’s  endeavors.  Members  of  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange,  and  all  agricultural  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  State,  and  all  men  and  women 
concerned  with  the  welfare  and  advancement  of 
agriculture,  are  invited  and  urged  to  attend  this 
meeting  where- it  is  possible  to  do  so.  The  meeting 
is  held  while  the  State  Legislature  is  in  session. 
Citizens  interested  in  agriculture  can  render  valu¬ 
able  aid  by  presenting  their  views  on  agricultural 
problems  at  this  time. 

Copies  of  the  complete  program  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  There  are 
many  reasons,  including  the  change  of  administra¬ 
tion  in  New  York  State,  why  there  should  be  a  big 
attendance. 


Occupations  in  the  New  York  Legislature 

HE  New  York  Senators  are  elected  for  two 
years.  There  are  51  members,  and  in  the  new 
Senate  20  are  reported  as  Democrats  and  25  as  lie- 
publicans.  It  is  said  that  one  man  classed  as  a 
Democrat  from  Brooklyn  is  really  an  enrolled  Re¬ 
publican.  As  for  occupations,  the  following  list 
shows  what  the  Senators  are  supposed  to  do  in 
private  life: 

Merchant,  4;  lawyer,  26;  real  estate,  2;  manufac¬ 
turer,  3  ;  broker,  1 ;  doctor.  1 ;  drug  store,  1 ;  account¬ 
ant,  1 ;  newspaper  man,  I  ;  architect,  2 ;  farmer,  2 ; 
salesman,  1 ;  banker,  2 ;  civil  engineer,  1 ;  agricul¬ 
ture,  1 ;  college  professor.  1 ;  Summer  hotel,  1 ;  con¬ 
tractor,  1. 

As  for  the  Assembly,  there  are  150  members ;  SI 
Republicans  and  09  Democrats.  From  New  York 
County  come  68  Democrats  and  six  Republicans.  A 
majority  of  the  Assembly  is  70  and  there  are  two 
Republicans  from  Nassau  County,  which  is  really  a 
part  of  New  York  City.  The  occupations  of  As¬ 
semblymen  run  as  follows: 

Mechanic,  1 ;  undertaker,  1 ;  pattern-maker,  1 ; 
lawyer,  56 ;  insurance,  3 ;  student,  1 ;  newspaper 
man,  1 ;  shoemaker.  1 ;  farmer,  22 ;  manager,  5 ; 
merchant,  5;  grocer,  1;  salesman,  3;  business  man, 
3:  engineer,  3;  doctor,  4;  banker,  1;  manufacturer, 
2 ;  auctioneer,  2 ;  advertising,  1 ;  lumber  dealer,  1 ; 
investments,  1 ;  auditor,  1 ;  automobiles,  2 ;  clerk,  3 ; 
teacher,  1 ;  pharmacist,  1 ;  secretary,  1 ;  broker,  1 ; 
contractor,  2;  bus  operator,  1;  news  agent,  1;  team¬ 
ster,  1 ;  jeweler.  1 ;  retired,  2 ;  real  estate,  9 ;  mason, 
1  ;  builder,  2. 

Thus  the  Senate  has  a  full  majority  of  lawyers — 
26.  The  rural  districts  are  represented  by  two 
farmers  and  an  agriculturist.  In  the  Assembly  are 
56  lawyers — less  than  usual.  Of  the  22  farmers, 
about  half  have  some  other  occupation,  such  as  feed 
dealer,  insurance  or  real  estate.  There  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  half  a  dozen  of  what  you  may  call  “dirt 
farmers”  in  the  entire  Legislature. 


More  About  That  Roadside  Market 

[On  page  1363,  November  18,  1922.  we  had  an  article 
on  the  successful  roadside  market  conducted  by  Mr.  W. 
S.  Hall  of  Stanley,  N.  Y.  There  have  been  some  calls 
for  further  details  about  this  successful  business,  and 
Mr.  Hall  has  sent  us  the  following.] 

ETTING  CLOSE  TO  CONSUMERS.— In  the 
first  place,  I  was  born  and  raised  a  farmer, 
and  have  been  on  this  place  41  years ;  was  six  years 
old  when  my  parents  bought  the  farm.  I  was  mar¬ 
ried  25  years  ago  Christmas.  We  have  five  children: 


Clara,  24,  married;  Edna,  22,  married;  Louis,  20,  in 
the  navy  for  four  years ;  Esther,  10 ;  Frances,  seven 
years.  Some  time  ago  I  was  taken  very  sick,  and 
since  that  time  have  been  unable  to  do  heavy  work; 
consequently  I  followed  up  the  garden  business  more 
extensively.  One  thing  always  follows  another,  and 
every  year  we  kept  making  more  of  our  products. 
My  second  best  standby  is  a  Ford  delivery  car,  and 
that  has  been  kept  busy.  I  have  done  most  business 
in  Canandaigua,  and  made  two  and  three  trips  a 
week.  My  aim  in  this  business  is  to  cut  out  as  much 
of  the  middlemen’s  profit  as  possible. 

SOME  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS.  —  Our 
separated  milk  is  made  into  cream  cottage  cheese, 
which  sells  very  readily  from  the  truck,  also  butter¬ 
milk.  All  my  pickles  are  made  in  our  own  cellar 
and  kitchen.  We  have  made  1,100  gallons  of  dill 
pickles,  500  gallons  of  brine  pickles,  and  have  canned 
over  50  dozen  cans  of  different  kinds  of  pickles, 
jams,  relishes  and  marmalades,  also  780  gallons  of 
sauerkraut,  all  cut  by  hand  on  a  three-blade  cutter 
(just  a  little  exercise).  We  trench  our  parsnips, 
vegetable  oysters  and  horseradish ;  then  we  take  in 
cellar  and  thaw  out  as  we  need  them  during  the 
Winter  and  early  Spring.  I  sell  wholesale  as  well 
as  retail. 

BUSINESS  DETAILS. — I  was  unable  to  run  the 
truck  on  my  trips  from  August  22  until  December 
1  on  account  of  my  attention  to  the  roadside  mar¬ 
ket.  You  asked  me  to  tell  what  I  considered  the 
most  essential  things  to  keep  the  business  going.  It 
would  take  a  long  time  to  tell  all  the  details  of  a 
business  like  mine.  In  the  very  start  a  man  should 
stop  and  consider  what  sort  of  help  he  has  to  fall 
back  on.  I  mean  just  this:  That  if  a  man  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  some  one  who  does  not  care  or  isn’t  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  business,  then  the  best  thing  is  to  step 
on  the  reverse  or  brake  lever  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
my  case  I  never  had  to  lose  any  sleep  in  regard  to 
my  wife  being  interested  in  helping  me.  This  I  con¬ 
sider  the  key  to  the  whole  business.  Another  thing 
very  essential  is  the  quality  and  appearance  of  your 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Fruit  should  be  graded  and 
packed  in  baskets  and  placed  neatly  on  the  stand. 
Vegetables  should  be  washed  and  delivered  to  the 
customer  in  a  clean  container.  Another  very  essen¬ 
tial  thing  is  cleanliness  with  yourself  and  rig,  also 
your  products.  Try  to  please  a  customer ;  don’t  say, 
“Take  it  as  I  put  it  up,”  but  say,  “I  will  pack  you 
what  you  want.” 

A  SQUARE  DEAL. — One  other  thing  is  truthful¬ 
ness.  Do  not  sell  sour  apples  for  sweet  ones ;  they 
may  come  back  after  sour  ones.  It  is  very  notice¬ 
able  that  people  like  to  pick  out  what  they  want. 
It  is  far  better  when  you  have  something  that  is 
not  fresh  to  give  some  one  a  bargain,  or  else  give  it 
to  the  pigs,  and  place  fresh  goods  for  sale.  If  a 
man  has  any  conscience  it  will  surely  show  itself 
very  often  in  this  sort  of  business.  In  other  words, 
do  not  sell  what  you  would  not  buy.  It  isn’t  the 
customer  who  buys  once  that  keeps  your  business 
going  but  the  one  who  conies  back ;  he  is  the  one  you 
can  bank  on.  Sometimes  it  is  service  that  counts. 

SELECTION  OF  GOODS. — -Variety  is  very  essen¬ 
tial  in  operating  any  market.  If  I  do  not  h^ve  just 
what  they  want  I  either  get  it  or  tell  them  where 
they  can  get  it.  We  have  raspberry,  elderberry  and 
cherry  syrup  for  making  soft  drinks  for  next  Sum¬ 
mer.  My  aim  is  to  stick  to  the  home-made  products. 
We  sell  no  pop,  ice  cream  cones  or  flavored  wind. 
My  advertising  is  simply  what  I  sell. 

MARKET  PHILOSOPHY.— M'any  a  good  thing 
has  been  spoiled  by  too  much  advertising.  Hay 
always  piles  up  faster  with  a  fork  than  it  does  with 
some  one’s  tongue.  In  other  words,  judge  a  man  by 
his  deeds  rather  than  his  talk,  and  you  are  not  far 
amiss.  The  time  is  far  gone  when  we  were  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other ;  the  sooner  we  come  to  un¬ 
derstand  more  fully  what  co-operation  means,  the 
sooner  we  will  be  traveling  the  road  to  success.  A 
man  always  feels  better  when  he  is  helping  some  one 
else  who  is  less  fortunate.  w.  s.  hall. 

Ontario  Co..  N.  Y. 


The  New  York  Primary  Law 

E  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  primary  election 
law.  Having  made  a  fair  canvass  among 
our  readers,  we  have  become  convinced  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  country  people  wanted  the  law  con¬ 
tinued.  with  certain  improvements,  or  more  after  the 
plan  of  the  New  Jersey  law.  We  find,  however,  that 
many  sincere  and  clear-headed  men  are  fully  op¬ 
posed  to  any  primary  election.  In  order  to  be  fair  to 
all  we  print  the  following  statement  from  a  prom¬ 
inent  citizen  who  has  had  experience  in  polities: 

I  am  entirely  opposed  to  the  direct  primary  act,  for 
several  reasons,  the  principal  reason  being  that  it  ac¬ 
complishes  nothing,  and  the  secondary  reason  that  it  is 
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so  expensive  that  no  one  can  attempt  to  obtain  an  office 
of  any  prominence  unless  he  is  a  very  wealthy  man. 
That  the  so-called  organizations  can  control  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  a  candidate  as  well  under  the  direct  primary 
law  as  under  the  convention  system  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated,  eaeh  election,  which  we  have  had. 

One  can  go  through  a  street  in  the  afternoon  with  a 
petition  for  the  nomination  of  one  candidate  and  secure 
the  same  persons  as  signers  who  signed  a  petition  for 
another  candidate  in  the  forenoon.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  year  we  discover  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
names  secured  for  different  candidates  are  duplicates. 
I  don’t  think  that  5  per  cent  of  the  voters  of  the  State 
of  New  York  would  go  out  to  vote  on  primary  day  if 
they  were  not  carried  to  the  polls  in  automobiles.  This 
indicates  that  there  is  little  interest  in  direct  primary. 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have  talked  with  a 
number  of  persons  well  qualified  for  prominent  political 
offices  who  stated  that  they  were  kept  from  becoming 
candidates  for  the  reason  that  they  could  not.  stand  the 
expense  of  practically  two  elections,  first  the  primary 
election  and  second  the  general  election. 

As  the  political  parties  are  prohibited  from  spending 
money  in  the  primary  election,  they  can  give  no  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  candidate  in  getting  out  the  vote. 

Under  the  convention  system  delegates  were  selected 
to  represent  the  various  districts  in  the  conventions  in 
a  similar  way  to  that  in  which  we  select’ our  Congress¬ 
men  and  Senators  to  represent  us  in  Congress  and  the 
Legislature. 


“Self-service”  for  Apple  Sales 

a ■p VERY  little  helps!”  “Big  oaks  from  little 
acorns  grow !”  We  could  quote  a  page  full 
of  maxims  to  prove  that  all  the  big  things  in  life, 
when  fully  analyzed,  separate  into  very  small  units. 
The  apple  crop  this  year  was  a  tremendous  one. 
Thousands  of  barrels  rotted  on  the  ground  because 
they  would  not  sell  for  enough  to  pay  freight  and 
picking.  Yet.  not  one  in  10  of  the  people  who  live  in 
town  and  city  have  the  apples  they  want  to  eat. 
The  trouble  lies  in  distribution,  which  means  making 
it  simple  for  the  Consumers  to  obtain  apples  easily  at 
a  fair  price.  Among  other  plans  suggested  is  so- 
called  “self-service.”  We  have  seen  this  worked  out 
at  several  meetings.  Good  apples  of  medium  size 
are  exposed  in  a  box  or  barrel.  There  is  a  box  at 
the  side  with  a  slot  in  the  top.  Over,  the  apples  is  a 
sign  like  this: 


:  Help  Yourself 

:  THREE  APPLES  FOR  FIVE  CENTS 
Drop  Nickel  in  the  Box 


At  one  meeting  several  barrels  of  apples  Avere  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  this  way,  with  practically  no  loss.  There 
might  be  cases  where  apples  would  be  stolen,  but 
most  people  would  pay.  Sliot  machines  might  be 
devised  which  would  feed  the  apples  out.  The  im¬ 
mense  development  in  the  sale  of  chewing  gum  and 
chocolates  has  been  brought  about  by  this  self- 
service — where  people  can  help  themselves.  We 
think  a  somewhat  similar  service  could  be  worked 
out  for  the  disposal  of  the  medium-sized  apples 
which  are  now  so  sIoav  of  sale.  Surely  those  of  us 
who  have  a  surplus  of  fruit  cannot  afford  to  sit 
down  and  Avait  for  the  government  to  be  prodded 
into  legislation.  We  must  do  it  ourselves,  and  per¬ 
haps  Ave  can  get  the  consumers  to  “do  it”  also. 


Apple  Markets  in  Texas 

I  have  just  been  reading  on  page  1424  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  F.  It.  with  his  apple  crop.  I  can  hardly  under¬ 
stand  such  as  that  to  be  possible ;  for  a  man  with  a 
5,000-bushel  crop  to  be  out  about  $1,000  after  the  crop 
is  sold.  (Why  cannot  you  people  within  striking  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  seaport,  New  Yrork,  find  a  market  for  your 
high-class  goods  in  a  State  like  Texas?  There  are  reg¬ 
ular  steamers  of  the  Morgan  Line  plying  between  New 
York  and  Galveston  twice  a  week,  I  understand,  and 
the  freight  by  water  certainly  is  much  lower  than  some 
of  the  railroads  from  the  far  Northwest  and  Pacific 
coast.  Bulk  apples  (Ben  Davis  mostly)  from  Arkansas 
are  selling  here  at  $2  per  bushel.  They  are  badly  bruised 
stuff,  being  handled  in  and  out  of  cars,  mostly  with 
shovels.  Box  apples  at  the  stores,  from  the  Northwest 
and  California,  sell  at  from  50c  to  75c  per  dozen.  None 
of  them  is  equal  in  quality  to  a  good  Baldwin,  Spy  or 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  such  as  I  had  seen  in  Erie 
County,  N.  Y.,  when  living  there  years  ago.  Steamers 
run  up  the  ship  channel  as  far  as  Houston,  which  is  a 
general  distribution  point  in  all  directions.  If  the  wind¬ 
fall  stuff  from  Arkansas  is  worth  $2  per  bushel,  your 
hand-picked  Baldwins,  etc.,  are  worth  easily  $3-$4  per 
bushel.  I  cannot  recall  ever  seeing  any  of  your  East¬ 
ern  apples  in  this  market.  It  appears  that  a  man  might 
come  along  with  a  good  shipment  of  several  hundred 
barrels,  advertise  freely  in  a  place  like  Houston,  and 
sell  to  good  advantage  in  no  time.  J.  av.  8. 

Mexia,  Tex. 


It  is  said  that  Denmark,  while  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  butter-producing  countries  in  the  world,  is  also 
a  great  producer  of  “oleo.”  The  Danes  receive  a  high 
price  for  their  butter,  but  will  not  buy  it  for  their  own 
consumption. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 


Likeness 

I  have  a  little  child — a  son-— 

And  I  imagine  he 

Is  something  like  the  little  boy 
Christ  used  to  be. 

He  waits  on  me  so  lovingly, 

With  earnest  eyes  and  sweet ; 

So  willing  and  so  eager  are 
Ilis  hands  and  feet. 

I  think  the  little  Lord  was  glad 
To  serve  His  mother  so, 

And  down  the  streets  of  Nazareth 
On  errands  go. 

And  when  my  son  has  grown  a  man 
Of  strength  and  courtesy. 

O.  Jesus,  may  he  then  as  now 
Resemble  Thee. 

ANNE  B.  PAYNE 
•  In  Good  Housekeeping. 

* 

Several  years  ago  we  had  brief  articles 
describing  homemade  dumb-waiters.  We 
would  like  some  further  experience  on 
this  subject.  In  a  kitchen  where  a  closet 
is  to  be'  built  in,  is  it  practical  to  build 
a  dumb-waiter  going  down  to  the  cellar  in 
one  end  of  the  closet?  Our  inquirer 
wishes  to  be  assured  that  there  would  be 
no  risk  of  young  children  falling  down 
the  shaft— a  danger  that  certainly  would 
not  exist  under  proper  conditions.  Who 
will  tell  us  about  this?  We  want  to  learn 
everything  we  can  about  built-in  kitchen 
conveniences  that  are  adaptable  to  a  faim 
home. 

* 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  city  waif,  re¬ 
cently  related  by  the  New  York  Tribune. 
In  all  our  work  for  the  forlorn  and 
wretched  in  foreign  lands,  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  poverty  and  suffering  in  our 
own  country  : 

Tow-headed  Johnny  Miller,  an  eight- 
vear-old  Diogenes,  whose  abode  for  the 
Dst  three  weeks  has  been  a  disused  watei 
tank  on  the  roof  of  a  tenement  at  Essex 
and  Rivington  streets,  betrayed.no  as¬ 
tonishment  yesterday  at  the  luxuries  with 
which  he  found  himself  surrounded  in 
the  new  home  of  the  New  York  Societ.i 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
at  Fifth  avenue  and  104th  street. 

He  ate  heartily,  took  quiet  enjoyment 
in  the  clean  sheets  and  warm  blankets 
on  his  bed  and  smiled  a  gleaming  and 
not  at  all  wistful  smile  when  his  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  infirmary-  spoke  of  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  Santa  Claus’  visit.  The  youth¬ 
ful  tank  dweller  is  a  philosopher,  and 
takes  things  as  they  come;  in  his  experi¬ 
ence  one  thing  never  has  failed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  another. 

When  his  mother  died  a  stepmother 
succeeded  her.  Johnny  accepted  her. 
though  he  felt  he  could  get  along  without 
her.  particularly  after  his  father,  who 
was  an  iceman,  was  killed  by  an  accident. 
Then  his  stepmother  made  him  scrub 
floors  and  used  a  whip  on  him  at  the 

slightest  excuse.  c ,  ..  , 

.Tohnnv  bore  with  her,  confident  that 
things  would  change.  They  did.  His 
stepmother  gave  him  $5  about  three 
weeks  ago  and  turned  him  adrift — she 
was  going  back  to  Europe.  Johnny,  took 
the  $5  and  consulted  with  his  friends. 
Johnny  Policliell  and  Nattie  Falak,  who 
knew  as  well  as  he  how  painfully  inade¬ 
quate  a  $5  bill  was  to  support  life  in  New 

York.  .  ,  „  .  . 

Through  the  advice  of  his  friends. 
Johnny  left  the  tenement  on  East 
Houston  street,  which  had  been  his 
home  since  his  parents  brought  him  here 
fom  Poland  as  a  baby,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  water  tank,  placing  some  boards 
on  top  as  a  roof.  His  fox  terrier  shared 
the  quarters  with  him  until  food  got 
scarce  and  money  ran  low.  Every  day 
Johnny  went  to  school  and  every  night 
he  curled  up  in  the  tank. 

A  few  days  ago  Johnny  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  descend  the  steep  stairs  from 
the  roof.  His  feet  had  blistered  because 
of  constant  contact  with  stockings  and 
shoes.  The  most  stoical  of  philosophers 
can’t  sleep  in  a  water  tank  in  December 
if  he  takes  off  his  shoes  and  stockings 
every  night.  The  situation  was  vexa¬ 
tious.  but  Johnny  felt  sure  something 
would  come  up. 

It  did.  It  took  the  ample  form  of 
Mrs  Helen  Lehrman,  who  went  to  the 
r0of  for  some  washing  late  Sunday  night 
and  heard  Johnny  muttering  in  his  sleep. 
Then  came  a  policeman,  an  ambulance 
surgeon,  who  treated  the  blisters,  and 
then  the  rooms  of  the  Children’s  Society. 

Texas  Notes 

December  came  in  like  Spring.  We 
have  had  very  little  cold  weather  so  far ; 
only  enough  frost  to  turn  the  leaves  red 
and  open  the  cotton  bolls.  The  cotton  is 
all  picked,  and  most  of  it  marketed ;  it 
brought  a  better  price  than  the  farmers 
expected,  from  20c  to  22c  a  pound.  There¬ 
fore.  the  farmers  are  enabled  to  pay  most 
of  their  debts,  and  also  to  look  forward 
and  plan  for  next  year’s  crops  with  more 
hope.  We  had  Fall  rains,  and  wheat 
was  sowed  in  good  season.  The  fields  are 
now  green.  .  . 

Turkevs  sold  for  the  Thanksgiving 
trade  for  35c,  and  the  women  who  had 


turkeys  to  sell  are  very  happy.  Eggs  are 
now  50c.’  and  hard  to  get.  I  suppose 
most  of  the  hens  are  molting  and  will 
begin  to  lay  a  little  later  on.  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  find  a  nest  of  turkey 
eggs.  I  never  heard  of  turkeys  laying 
in  the  Fall  before. 

If  we  sell  any  of  our  cattle,  we  have 
to  sell  at  a  sacrifice,  and  there  are  not 
many  being  sold  about  here.  The  farm¬ 
ers  are  killing  their  fat  yearlings  and 
selling  to  their  neighbors,  or  taking  them 
to  nearby  towns.  They  get  from  8c  to  15c 
a  pound  this  way.  We  are  all  anxiously 
waiting  for  it  to  turn  cold,  to  enable  us 
to  kill  hogs.  They  are  mostly  very  large 
and  fat,  and  are  ready  to  kill. 

The  rural  school  seems  to  interest 
everyone,  all  over  the  country.  There  is 
never  enough  money  in  the  district  to 
provide  for  a  term  long  enough  to  give 
the  country  children  a  good  education, 
and  they  have  to  be  sent  to  the  towns 
to  the  high  schools,  which  is  often  a  hard- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9833.  Hoys’  blouse 
suit,  4  to  14  years. 
The  8-year  size  Will 
require  1%  yds.  of 
...  „  material  36  in.  wide, 

medium  size  will  re-  j  yg  V(]S-  44  t/s  yu, 
quire  3Vg  yds.  of  54>  for  the 

trousers; 

UK  in  iviflp.  .  - . 


9955.  Gill’s  coat, 
0  to  34  years.  The 


material  36  in.  wide 
3  yds.  44,  2V>  yds 
54.  20  cents. 


2  yds.  36,  1%  yds. 
44,  1  y8  yds.  54  for 
the  blouse.  20  cents. 


V1*  1^1 

9949.  Blouse  for 
misses  and  small  9220.  Child’s  bath 
women,  16  and  18  robe,  2  to  8  years, 
years.  The  16-year  The  6-year  old  size 
size  will  require  1%  will  require  314  yds. 
yds.  of  material  36  of  material  27  or  36 
or  44  in.  wide.  20  in.  wide,  214  yds. 
cents.  44.  20  cents. 


ship,  as  money  has  to  be  raised  for  board 
and  expenses.  There  should  be  some 
remedy  for  such  a  state  of  affairs.  Here 
is  Texas,  rich  in  oil  and  gas,  and  not 
enough  income  paid  intfl  the  State  Treas¬ 
ury  this  year  to  provide  any  more  money 
to"  help  the  schools.  All  the  farmers  are 
complaining  that  taxes  are  higher  than 
ever  this  year,  and  usually  in  the  smaller 
districts  if  a  bond  issue  is  voted  on.  it 
does  not  carry,  as  the  farmers  say  they 
cannot  stand  any  more  taxes. 

Potatoes  are  about  50c  a  peck  with 
us ;  apples  are  shipped  in.  and  sell  for 
$1.50  per  bu.,  and  we  are  glad  to  get 
them  at  that  price.  Later  on  they  will 
sell  for  from  50c  to  75c  per  doz. 

The  quail  season  is  open  now.  The 
slaughter  of  the  beautiful  birds  has  be¬ 
gun.  We  do  not  allow  hunting  on  our 
place,  and  the  quail  are  very  tame.  I 
have  seen  them  in  the  door.vard,  and  even 
on  the  back  steps.  We  never  kill  any 
of  them,  as  they  are  friends  to  the  farmer ; 
they  destroy  so  many  boll  weevils. 

Gan  anyone  read  the  article  in  the  De¬ 
cember  issue  of  one  of  our  popular  maga¬ 
zines  and  not  almost  hate  the  men  who 
could  tole  the  beautiful  ducks  into  a 
cove  and  slaughter  them  by  the  hundreds? 
It  seems  a  sin  to  kill  them  in  that  way 
just  for  sDort.  Why  not.  give  them  a 
fair  chance  and  not  shoot  from  ambush? 

Now  that  eggs  are  so  high  I  find  my 
recipe  for  cake  quite  welcome  amongst 
my  friends  and  neighbors :  Two  cups 
sugar,  %  cup  shortening,  a  pinch  of  salt 
Rub  well  together,  then  add  one  egg  and 
one  tablespoon  of  water  to  take  the  place 
of  another  egg;  beat  well ;  two  cups  sour 
milk,  four  cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  soda 
and  two  heaping  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der.  Flavor  with  nutmeg.  This  will 
make  six  good  layers.  Raisins  and  spice 
added  make  it  a  good  loaf  cake. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  one  could  grind 
b^ef  or  pork  very  fine  and  can  it,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  potted  ham  we  buy.  I 
have  a  pressure  canner.  and  would  like 
to  hear  from  some  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  fam¬ 
ily  if  they  ever  canned  meat  that  way. 

MRS.  M.  11.  M. 


Salt  Isn’t  Salt  Until  It  Dissolves 


Get  the  best  results  in  butter  making,  meat  curing, 
baking,  cooking  by  using  Colonial  Special  Farmers 
Salt.  It’s  tiny  soft  porous  flakes  dissolve  instantly 
and  completely.  70  lb.  bag  is  as  big  as  a  100  bag  of 
ordinary  salt.  Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  is  pure  salt — all 
salt  and  does  not  lump  like  ordinary  salt.  Get  it  at  your 
dealers.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

The  Colonial  Salt  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

Chicago  Buffalo  Atlanta 


SPECIAL 

FARMERS 


SALT 


For  Stock  Salt — Use  Colonial  Block  Salt  Smooth  Hard  Lasting  TV on’t  Chip 


Aspirin 

Say  “Bayer”  and  InsistI 


Unless  you  see  the  name  “Bayer”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Earache 

Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proper  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen 

Natural  YTarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from,  the 
machines.  Real  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of 
dyed  stockings.  Send  20  cents 
for  single  pair ;  95  cents  for  half 
dozen ;  or  $1.80  per  dozen.  Sizes 
9H-1B4-  Prices  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  $1.00  for  half 
dozen  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  State 
size  of  shoe. 

Natural  Yarn 

Hosiery  Mills 

Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A. 


£11111111111  WOMANS  FRIEND  IIIIIIIIIIE 

1  power  WASHER! 


Mr.”  Farmer!  Here  is  a  Real  — 
Power  Washer  built  especially  = 

for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  a  :z 
_  gasoline  engine  or  electric  ~ 
“  power.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  showing  other  — 
—  styles,  also  special  introductory  offer.  — 

bL-UFFTON  MFG.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON.’O.  5 
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PI  umbinq-Pipe-Fittinqs 


We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
to  your  R.  R.  station  and  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on 
plumbing  supplies,  water  sys¬ 
tems,  gasoline  engines,  roofing, 
pulleys,  belting  and  machine 
tools.  We  save  money  bycutting 
out  in-between  profit  and  book¬ 
keeping.  You  get  that  saving. 
Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Indigestion,  Headache,  Rheumatic 
and  other  Pains,  Constipation, 
Nausea,  Fever,  Colds  and  Neuralgia 

This  ETHICUS  KIT 

contains  remedies  and  directions 
with  highest  Medical  Endorse¬ 
ment  for  all  the  above  ailments. 
Special  price  for  CJO  HA 
introduction  ,  .  ‘P 

Ethicus  Laboratories 


BUY  FROM  WHOLESALER  DIRECT 


In  5-lb.  lots 
or  more 


Bean 
.,  or 

ID*  Ground 

Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  your 
Cheek,  Money  Order  or  Cash. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  Est.  82  years 

888-889  Washington  Street,  New  York  City 


THE  I 
FAMOUS1 


WHITE  FLAME  BURNER 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
Noamoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  sellable.  Complete  sample, 
50  ets.postpald.stampsoreolni  3  for  $1.25. 
Your  money  baek  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  JUpreeentatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


Ill  Ul-.l  l/-‘,u:nn.  Vnm  for  sale,  direct  from  manufac- 

All  wool  Minting  tarn  turer,at95e,  #1.85and$l  60 

a  pound.  Postage  pa’d  on  five  dollar  orders.  Write  for 
samples.  II.  A.  BARTLETT  -  Harmony,  Maine 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllilillllllimillMIMIMIII 

USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke.  .  .  .$3.25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Bull .  2.60 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  3.00 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk.  . .  .  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual,  Bailey .  3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 

Poulti’y,  Richardson .  1-50 

Turkey  Book,  Lamon .  1.75 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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K3i 


A  Stove  for  a  Dime 

REAL  OPPORTUNITY!  A  stove  you  can  use 
for  getting  an  early  breakfast  instead  of  lighting  the 
big  kitchen  range.  Ideal  for  cooking,  heating 
water,  warming  baby’s  milk  and  in  emergencies. 
Hundreds  of  uses  indoors  and  out  for  this 

STERNO 

Canned  Heat  Folding  Stove 

Send  10c  and  this  ad.  to  STERNO  CORPORATION,  9  East  37th  Street, 
New  York  City,  Dept.  F-4,  and  stove  will  be  sent  prepaid. 


Everlasting  and  Other  Pillows 

The  correspondent  who  inquired  about 
the  uses  of  life-everlasting  (page  1450) 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  dow¬ 
ers,  gathered  when  dry  in  the  late  Fall, 
are  excellent  for  filling  sofa  pillows,  by 
reason  of  their  crisp  lightness  and  faint 
but  pleasant  fragrance.  The  plant  grows 
very  abundantly  in  certain  parts  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  I  was  told  of  one  woman, 
living  near  Sugar  Ilill,  who  slept  on  a 
mattress  stuffed  entirely  with  the  pearly 
blossoms,  whose  white  and  gold  has  given 
them  in  some  places  the  pretty  folk  name 
of  moonbeams. 

Speaking  of  stuffing  pillows,  how  many 
have  utilized  the  fairy  milkweed  down 
for  this  purpose?  Nothing  daintier  could 
be  imagined  for  baby’s  crib  or  carriage, 
and  it  will  last  for  years  without  matting, 
even  when  subjected  to  the  rough  usage 
of  the  living-room  couch,  or  the  college 
boy's  den.  Gather  the  pods  when  thev 
begin  to  burst,  rub  off  (and  burn)  the 
seeds,  and  transfer  the  silk  to  a  case  of 
thin  material,  which,  when  filled  and 
sewed  up,  should  be  hung  in  the  open  air 
for  a  day  or  two  for  the  down  to  cure 
and  expand. 

Another  material  available  for  filling 
cushions  is  the  down  of  the  cat-tails, 
which  make  such  a  handsome  showing  in 
our  swamps  and  inlets.  This  is  heavier 
than  milkweed  silk,  but  equally  soft  and 
luxurious.  The  leaves  of  these  same  cat¬ 
tails  are  used  for  rush-bottoming  chairs, 
an  art  that  is  again  the  fashion,  and  is 
“demonstrated”  by  the  Farm  Bureaus. 
A  cushion  or  quilted  chair  back  filled  with 
cat-tail  down,  for  great-grandmother’s 
rush-seat  rocker,  would  certainly  have  a 
character  all  its  own ;  and  having  done 
so  much,  one  would  surely  add  a  bit  of 
appropriate  decoration.  Pillow  tops  may. 
of  course,  be  as  simple  or  as  elaboi-ate  as 
one  chooses,  but  in  this  case  nothing 
could  be  more  suitable  than  the  popular 
applique  work,  brown  velvet  cat-tails 
and  some  greenish  stuff  for  the  blade¬ 
like  leaves,  on  a  gray-green  slip  cover. 
This  applique  work  is  the  busy  woman’s 
effective  substitute  for  solid  embroidery. 
Milkweed  pods,  too,  would  furnish  a 
lovely  motif  for  a  pillow  design,  and  in 
almost  every  family  there  is  at  least  one 
member  who  is  artist  enough  to  adapt 
nature  to  needlework. 

When  all  your  cushions  are  made,  take 
a  scrap  of  denim  or  other  heavy  material 
and  run  uo  a  bag  measuring  about  6x8 
in.  Fill  this  loosely  with  bayberries, 
which  may  be  kept  in  place  by  a  few 
stitches.  This  is  to  wax  your  iron,  and 
its  spicy,  woodsy  smell  as  you  pass  your 
hot  iron  over  it  will  make  the  weekly 
labor  a  pleasure. 

RACHEL  F.  DAHLGREN. 


Fringe  Mittens 

T  notice  a  request  for  fringe  mittens, 
and  will  give  my  way,  which.  I  think, 
quite  the  nicest  of  any  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  use  black  yarn.  I  have  two  balls  for 
my  mittens  and  one  ball  with  the  yarn, 
three  doubled  or  three  threads  of  the 
yarn  for  the  fringe.  One  needs  a  set  of 
four  large-size  steel  knitting  needles. 

First,  cast  on  the  required  number  of 
stitches  for  the  size  mitten  you  wish,  and 
with  one  thread  purl  a  margin  for  about 
une-half  inch  by  knitting  one  stitch  plain 
and  one  purl,  then  join  the  other  thread, 
and  knit  with  first  one  stitch  with  one 
thread  and  the  next  stitch  with  the 
other  thread,  which  makes  what  our 
grandmothers  called  a  double  mitten. 
Now  after'  you  have  knit  a  few  stitches 
with  the  two  threads,  take  the  three 
strands  of  yarn  and  after  your  needle  has 
taken  the  stitch,  but  before  you  knit  it, 
place  the  end  of  the  three  threads  be¬ 
tween  the  points  of  the  two  needles,  so 
as  to  stick  out  about  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  inch.  Knit  the  stitch  and  the  next 
stitch  the  same,  onlv  bring  the  three 
threads  back,  thus  forming  a  loop  on  the 
right  side  of  mitten.  I  knit  once  around 
the  mitten  continuing  to  form  loops,  and 
to  knit  with  first  one  and  then  the  other 
thread.  Then  the  next  time  around  do 
not  use  the  three  threads  or  fringe  yarn, 
but  the  third  time  around  knit  exactly  as 
the  first,  forming  the  loops  on  right  side 
of  mitten,  and  continue  until  you  have 
finished  your  mitten.  I  •  take  it  for 
granted  inquirer  has  knitted  taittens  and 
knows  how  to  set  the  thumb.  When  mit¬ 
ten  is  done,  take  shears  and  clip  the  ends 
of  fringe  so  they  are  even,  and  you  have 
one  of  the  warmest,  as  well  as'  the  best 
looking,  mittens  I  ever  saw.  r.  b.  c.  g. 

Use  good,  heavy  yarn  for  wrist.  Set 
up  same  as  any  mitten.  Wrists:  Knit 
two  stitches  plain,  two  ribbed,  until  you 
have  the  desired  length  ;  for  a  man’s  size, 
3  or  344  in.  in  length.  For  the  hand 
part,  use  same  yarn  as  for  wrist,  or  good, 
heavy  yarn.  For  fingers,  use  soft,  heavy 
yarn  that  is  not  twisted  much,  five  strands 
put  together  To  knit  the  fringe,  start 
soon  as  the  wrist  is  long  enough.  Knit 
one  stitch  plain,  then  nut  the  five  strands 
of  fringe  in.  letting  one  end  come  out 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  on  the 
outside.  Then  knit  one  stitch,  then  put 
the  fringe  through,  knit  one  stitch,  then 
put  fringe  back  through,  leaving  a  loop 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  on  outside.  Keep 
doin'-  this  all  the  way  around  ;  then  knit 
once  around  without  putting  in  fringe. 
Put  in  fringe  once  around  same  as  before, 
then  knit  plain  once  around,  and  keep  on 
like  that  until  done. 

To  widen  for  thumb,  make  two  stitches 
each  time  yon  knit  around  without  put¬ 
ting  in  fringe  until  you  have  the  same 
number  of  stitches  that  you  have  on  one 
of  your  other  needles.  Then  knit  until 
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it  is  long  enough  so  the  wrist  will  be 
down  where  it  ought  to  be  when  the  mit¬ 
ten  is  done.  Then  drop  off  on  a  string 
and  set  up  five  stitches  to  form  the  place 
across  the  thumb;  narrow  off  same  as 
any  mitten.  Sew  the  tips  of  thumbs  am. 
hand  where  you  break  off  foundation 
yarn ;  then  cut  the  fringe,  taking  can 
not  to  pull  it  out,  and  cut  smooth. 

R.  c.  s. 


Montgomery  Ward  £?  (9. 

New  Spring  Catalogue 


Our  Friendly  Neighbors,  the  Stars 

It  is  as  desirable  to  know  the  stars  by 
name  as  to  recognize  the  wild  flowers, 
butterflies  and  birds,  and  it  is  easily  pos¬ 
sible.  For  years  I  regretted  not  having 
learned  the  constellations,  but  did  not 
realize  that  I  could  study  astronomy 
without  a  teacher.  Finally  a  pastor  who 
was  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  recom¬ 
mended  to  me  a  book  entitled  "Astronomy 
with  an  Opera  Glass,”  which  contains 
star  maps.  With  these,  and  even  without 
a  glass,  I  found  that  it  required  only  one 
or  two  evenings  each  month,  "in  the  dark 
of  the  moon,”  to  become  pleasantly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  most  important  con¬ 
stellations  visible  to  us  in  northern  lati¬ 
tudes,  and  to  learn  the  names  of  the 
brightest  stars.  Since  then,  as  they 
come  back  to  us  with  the  recurring  se:i- 
sons,  they  seem  like  old  friends. 

After  a  time  I  obtained  a  field  glass 
and  enjoyed  its  marvelous  revelations  of 
star  clusters  and  double  stars,  otherwise 
undistinguishable,  but  it  was  really  of  no 
use  in  tracing  constellations.  Had  I  not 
possessed  good  eyesight,  however,  an 
opera  glass — which  does  not  reveal  so 
great  and  confusing  a  number  of  stars — 
would  have  been  helpful. 

Country  dwellers  have  an  especial  ad 
vantage  in  being  able  to  obtain  an  unob¬ 
structed  view  of  the  heavens.  The  firs, 
astronomers  were  shepherds  and  herds¬ 
men,  who  observed  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  while  watching  their  flocks  from 
year  to  year  in  the  open  fields.  There 
are  on  record  some  observations  of 
eclipses  and  conjunctions  made  by  Glial- 
deans  and  by  Chinese  more  than  2,000 
years  before  Christ. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  has  always  lived 
in  town  or  city  knows  only  one  conste  la 
tion,  the  Great  Bear,  or  “Big  Dipper." 
although  she  is  in  other  respects  an  un¬ 
usually  intelligent  woman.  She  has  ,rnv 
eled  around  the  world.  Once,  when  in 
Alaska,  she  says,  she  was  feeling  some¬ 
what  awed  amid  the  strangeness  «  f  im¬ 
pressive  mountain  scenery,  when  she  sud¬ 
denly  noted,  hanging  above  a  mountain 
peak,  the  familiar  “Big  Dipper,”  and  was 
thrilled  as  if  by  meeting  an  old  friend. 
How  mucb  greater  would  have  been  her 
pleasure  had  she  known  all  the  visible 
constellations  as  well ! 

The  very  names  of  many  stars  have  a 
peculiar  interest  for  us,  being  handed 
down  from  eai'liest  times.  In  the  Book 
of  Job,  ix,  9,  we  read  of  Arcturus,  Orion, 
and  the  Pleiades ;  and  again,  of  the 
“sweet  influence  of  the  Pleiades”  in  Chap¬ 
ter  xxxviii,  31,  32.  Winter,  which  brings 
a  more  glorious  display  of  stars  than  any 
other  season,  is  a  specially  favorable 
time  for  beginning  to  know  them.  If  you 
do  no  more,  at  least  learn  to  recognize 
the  mighty  hunter,  Orion. 

GRACE  AGNES  TIMMERMAN. 


Bread  Made  with  Homemade  Yeast 

Several  times  I  have  noticed  articles  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  about  homemade  yeast. 
Perhaps  my  way  will  help  someone. 

Being  born  and  raised  in  the  city,  I 
found  when  I  came  to  the  farm  that  my 
greatest  difficulty  was  in  supplying  my¬ 
self  with  provisions  enough  for  a  week. 
I  was  always  “out”  of  something,  but  my 
greatest  trouble  was  with  yeast.  The 
compressed  would  not  keep  long  enough, 
and  the  dry  yeast  was  so  slow  to  rise  that 
it  never  made  good  bread.  Then  I  tried 
“setting”  yeast,  and  found  it  made  lots 
better  bread,  and  was  cheaper.  This  is 
my  method : 

Boil  two  or  three  medium  potatoes  in 
clear  water  until  very  tender ;  pour  off 
the  water  and  mash  very  fine.  Put  back 
the  water  and  add  enough  cold  water  to 
make  it  about  blood  heat.  Dissolve  one 
cake  of  dry  yeast  in  this.  Keep  a  jar 
just  for  yeast.  (I  always  use  a  half-gal- 
lon  one  for  our  family  of  four)'.  Pu.t  into 
your  yeast  jar  three  tablespoons  of  sugar, 
one  teaspoon  of  salt,  and  the  potato  wa¬ 
ter  and  dissolved  yeast  cake.  Fill  the 
jar  within  about  two  inches  of  the  top 
with  water  that  has  had  the  chill  taken 
off.  Partially  seal  your  jar  and  set  in  a 
place  free  from  drafts.  1  always  set  my 
yeast  at  noon  and  set  my  bread  just  after 
supper.  You  can  tell  if  your  yeast  is 
good  or  not.  Sometimes  mine  runs  clear 
out  of  the  jar,  and  it  always  fills  it. 

When  I  make  my  bread  I  sift  my  flour 
into  the  bread  pan,  add  sugar,  salt  and 
lard,  and  rub  it  all  up  together  while  it 
is  dry.  Then  I  pour  the  yeast  (all  except 
about  two  inches  in  the  bottom  of  the 
jar,  which  is  saved  for  “starter”  for  next 
baking),  over  the  flour,  and  work  well 
adding  more  flour  if  needed.  I  find  tha 
the  first  working  of  bread  is  the  main 
working.  Seal  the  “starter”  in  the  jar 
you  have  it  in  and  set  in  the  fruit  closet. 
Once  in  a  while  in  the  Summer  I  think  ! 
it  advisable  to  add  another  yeast  cnk< 
when  setting  the  yeast,  but  in  the  Wintei 
I  never  do.  I  also  find  that  this  veast  , 
makes  fine  raisin  bread,  and  by  adding  a  | 
few  eggs  (two  or  three)  when  making  up 
the  bread,  you  will  have  some  delicious 
rusks.  In  the  Summer  I  bake  twice  a 
week,  and  most  of  the  time  in  the  Winter 
but  if  for  any  reason  I  do  not  use  my 
“starter”  once  a  week  I  like  to  start  new 
a£ain*  MRS.  F.  J.  B. 


READY  for  You 


Send  the  Coupon  Below 
for  Your  FREE  Copy 

It  ia  completed.  The  new  Catalogue  for  Spring  is  now  ready. 

Months  of  work  searching  for  bargains,  experts  visiting 
all  the  markets  of  America,  better  and  still  better  values. 
Now  the  book  is  complete.  And  one  copy  is  YOURS  Free. 

In  all  our  Fifty  Years  Service  to  the  American  Public  we 
have  never  offered  you  better  values — bigger  bargains  in 
dependable,  serviceable  goods  and  larger  savings  for  you. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every 
thrifty  man,  of  every  pru¬ 
dent  woman,  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  offer  and  send 
the  coupon  below  for  this 
new  complete  catalogue. 

Everything  for  the  Home, 
the  Farm  and  Family 

For  the  Man:  Suits  of  all 
virgin  wool,  as  low  as  $14.95. 

Everything  else  a  man  wears  of 
equally  high  quality  at  corre¬ 
spondingly  low  prices.  Every¬ 
thing  a  man  uses  from  tools  to 
farm  machinery  at  a  saving. 

For  the  Woman:  The  best 
New  York  Styles  in  all  kinds  of 
wearing  apparel.  Everything 
needed  to  make  a  house  a  home. 

Everything  a  woman  buys  for 
home,  herself  or  children — and 
always  at  a  saving. 

We  repeat — one  copy  of  this 
Catalogue  is  yours  Free.  Don’t 
you,  at  least,  miss  the  pleasure, 
the  surprising  bargains,  the  big 
saving  that  may  just  as  well  be 
yours.  Send  this  coupon  back 
today ! 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

CHICAGO  FORT  WORTH  KANSAS  CITY 
PORTLAND,  ORE.  ST.  PAUL 


Your  Orders  Shipped 
Within  48  Hours 

We  have  perfected  our  service  for 
You. 

After  much  work,  and  study, 
originating  and  testing  new  systems, 
and  employing  experts,  we  have  a 
system  that  makes  certain  a  very 
quick  and  satisfactory  servicetoyou. 

Practically  every  order  is  now 
actually  being  shipped-  and  on  its 
way  to  the  customer  in  less  than  48 
hours. 

Lower  prices,  better  merchandise, 
and  now  a  48  hour  service.  True  it 
is  indeed  that  “Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.,  the  Oldest  Mail  Order  House, 
is  Today  the  Most  Progressive.” 


Mail  the  coupon  below  to 
the  one  of  our  five  houses 
that  is  nearest  you. 


To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 
Dept.  64-H 


Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Fort 
Worth,  Portland,  Ore.  (Mail  this  cou¬ 
pon  to  the  house  nearest  you.) 

Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of 
Montgomery  Ward’s  complete  1923 
Spring  Catalogue. 


Name 


Address 
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Ester  Pontiac, 
542824,  Hol- 
s  tei  n-Friesian 
2-year  Heifer, 
Allis  Farms, 
Rumm  er  field, 
Pa.,  Owners. 
Produced  19.26 
lbs.  butter  and 
550  lbs.  milk  in 
7  days. 

Fed  exclusively 
on  Red  Brand 
Ti-o-ga  Dairy 
Feed. 

Individual  Feed  Service 
For  Every  Dairyman 

TI-O'GA  Feed  Service  is  an  individual  service  for  every 
dairyman  and  for  each  cow  in  his  herd. 

In  every  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  there  is  a  ‘‘classifi¬ 
cation  of  roughage”,  which  tells  the  brand  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy 
Feed  to  be  fed  with  each  class  of  roughage,  and  just  how 
much  dairy  feed  and  roughage  should  be  fed  to  each  cow. 

This  eliminates  guess  work.  Each  cow  receives  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  that  makes  the  most  out  of  home-grown 
roughage  and  produces  milk  at  lowest  cost. 

Through  this  individual  service  every  dairyman  can 
conserve  every  possible  dollar  in  his  feed  bills.  Further¬ 
more,  our  nutrition  and  feed  expert  will  answer  individual 
inquiries  regarding  any  special  conditions. 


TI-O-GA 

1  FEED  SERVICE 

is  unique  in  its  simplicity  and  practicability  for  daily  use 
by  everybody.  Yet  it  is  exact,  scientific  and  enables  any 
boy  or  girl  who  can  read  to  always  maintain  a  balanced 
ration  no  matter  what  roughage  is  at  hand. 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  low  protein  succulent  roughage: 
Silage,  Pasturage,  Green  Fodder,  etc. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  medium  protein  dry  roughage: 
Timothy  Hay,  Mixed  Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry  roughage:  Clover 
Hay,  Alfalfa  Hay,  etc. 

To  add  any  other  feed  will  unbalance  the  ration;  the 
results  will  not  be  as  good  and  the  cost  of  production  will 
be  increased.  This  is  true  whether  the  addition  is  a  cheap 
feed  or  high  concentrate. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  Waverly,  N.  Y 
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Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


The  same  careful  service 
is  furnished  with: 

TI-O-GA  CALF  FOOD  for  r*ic 
ins  calve*. 

EGATINE  for  laying  hens. 

CHICATINE  for  growing  chicks. 

TI-O-GA  FANCY  RECLEANED 
SEED  OATS  treated  for  smut. 
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Have  Lots  of  Hot  Water — 
Feed  Stock  Warm  Food 

For  poultrymen.  stockmen,  dairymen,  sugar-makers, 
fruit  growers  and  butchers. 

FARMERS’  FAVORITE 
FEED  COOKER 

Cooks  or  warms  food  for  stock  and 
poultry;  provides  ample  hot  water; 
boils  sap— useful  the  year  'round. 
Burns  everything  from  cobs  to  chunks 
or  long  sticks.  ,  Requires  no  special 
place  or  foundation. 

Made  in  6  sizes — 25  gale,  to  100 
gals,  capacity.  Send  for  literature 
and  prices  and  money  back  offer. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
Dept.  201  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Successor  to  Lewis  Mfg.  Co, 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels-  - 
steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  fre», 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  El®  SL.Quincy.lll. 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Ddilvery.  Free  samples,  travers  Bros  (  QepL  ft,  Gardner  Miss 
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SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$24.95.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  S078  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Temperature  in  Dairy  Barn 

What  is  the  proper  temperature  in  an 
ordinary  dairy  barn  that  has  no  special 
ventilation,  only  by  windows  that  open 
back  from  the  top?  l.  h.  j. 

New  York. 

Where  a  system  of  air  exchange  is 
provided  for,  and  the  window  can  be 
opened  so  as  to  avoid  direct  drafts  on 
dairy  cows,  I  should  prefer  a  temperature 
of  50  degrees.  Unventilated  and  warm 
barns  are  standing  invitations  to  pneu¬ 
monia  and  tuberculosis,  and  sudden 
changes  in  temperature  are  conducive  to 
ill  health  and  its  consequent  unprofitable 
production  of  milk.  It  is  always  wise  to 
keep  an  abundance  of  bedding  under  cows 
in  stables  that  are  inclined  to  be  cold  or 
improperly  ventilated.  Fresh  air  is  much 
more  desirable  than  a  hot,  stale  atmos¬ 
phere. 


Feeding  Beet  Pulp 

Can  beet  pulp  be  substituted  profitably 
as  a  morning  feed  in  place  of  hay?  How 
is  it  used?  I  mean  by  that  how  many 
pounds  to  how  much  water  per  cow.  1 
have  hay  and  corn  stover  sufficient  for 
two  cows,  and  would  like  to  get  another 
cow,  but  am  doubtful  whether  another 
cow  would  pay  for  her  hay  and  grain  if 
I  had  to  buy  the  hay.  .  G.  H. 

Connecticut. 

Beet  pulp,  while  relatively  high  iu 
fiber,  should  not  be  considered  a  rough- 
age  and  should  scarcely  be  used  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  for  hay.  At  present  values  it 
would  be  more  economical  to  buy  Alfalfa 
or  clover  hay  than  to  rely  upon  the  beet 
pulp  as  a  source  of  bulk  or  roughage. 
Under  average  conditions  1  lb.  of  dried 
beet  pulp  will  absorb  3  or  4  lbs.  of  water. 
It  will  provide  a  very  succulent  feed,  but 
the  best  results  will  follow  where  some 
well  balanced  grain  mixture  is  fed  in 
conjunction  with  moistened  beet  pulp 
and  hay  to  cows  in  milk.  I  should  pre¬ 
fer  the  use  of  Alfalfa  and  clover  hay  plus 
the  'beet  pulp  and  the  grain  ration  for 
cows  in  milk.  The  reason  why  beet  pulp 
stimulates  the  flow  of  milk  when  sup¬ 
plied  to  dairy  cows  is  due  in  part  to  the 
relatively  high  percentage  of  lime  that 
the  beet  pulp  contributes.  While  it  runs 
about  14  per  cent  fiber,  it  supplies  carbo¬ 
hydrates  in  the  most  suitable  form,  and 
while  not  equal  to  cornmeal  in  feeding 
value,  it  is  much  superior  to  hay,  although 
in  my  opinion  it  cannot  be  used  success¬ 
fully  to  replace  roughage  in  any  ration 
for  dairy  cows. 


Feeding  a  Calf 

What  should  I  feed  my  heifer?  I  feed 
calf  feed  and  oatmeal,  boiled,  and  milk 
and  water,  but  not  much  milk.  She  is 
not  doing  as  well  as  she  ought.  Am  I 
giving  enough  feed,  four  or  five  quarts 
liquid  at  a  meal?  Would  like  to  have 
her  grow.  She  is  six  weeks  old.  A.  H. 

South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Unless  one  has  either  whole  milk  or 
skimmed  milk  available  for  feeding  calves 
under  six  months  of  age,  the  simplest 
plan  is  to  employ  some  one  of  the  i-eady- 
mixed  calf  feeds.  Especially  is  this  true 
where  one  is  raising  a  single  calf  and  has 
had  no  experience  in  feeding  youngsters 
of  this  age.  The  use  of  linseed  meal  has 
given  good  results,  and  when  a  calf  is 
old  enough  to  eat  dry  feed,  then  a  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  ground 
oats,  white  middlings,  wheat  bran,  corn- 
meal  and  linseed  meal  has  given  good  re¬ 
sults. 


Ration  Deficient  in  Protein 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  mix  a  balanced 
1‘ation  for  my  dairy  cows  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  feeds?  t  have  mixed  hay  (clover  and 
Timothy)  and  corn  silage,  and  have  oats, 
shelled  corn  and  buckwheat  to  grind  for 
grain.  I  have  also  ordered  some  wheat 
bran.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  add  any¬ 
thing  more,  and  in  what  proportion 
should  I  mix  the  grain  ?  G.  C.  K. 

Spencer,  O. 

The  ration  proposed,  that  is,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  oats,  corn,  buckwheat  and 
bi-an.  would  be  deficient  in  protein.  Bran 
alone  would  not  bring  your  home-grown 
products  into  complete  balance.  It  is 
desirable  to  add  some  concentrate  such 
as  linseed  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  or  glu¬ 
ten.  to  these  products.  I  would  pro¬ 
pose  the  following  mixture :  200  lbs. 

cornmeal.  150  lbs.  oats,  150  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat.  150  lbs.  bran,  150  lbs.  linseed 
meal.  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  If  this 
mixture  is  fed  in  proportion  to  the  daily 
production  of  milk,  and  the  animals  are 
given  all  of  the  silage  and  hay  that  they 
will  consume,  your  cows  will  respond 
with  a  generous  flow  of  milk. 


Grain  with  Silage 

What  grain  should  be  given  to  a  herd 
of  Jersey  cows  that  is  being  fed  silage 
morning  and  night,  and  clover  hay  at 


noon?  Will  you  advise  me  of  a  well- 
balanced  ration  of  mixed  feed  or  grains? 

Freehold,  N.  J.  A.  L.  F. 

For  a  herd  of  Jersey  cows  where  silage 
and  clover  hay  is  available,  perhaps  the 
simplest  combination  of  grains  would  be 
as  follows :  200  lbs.  gluten.  150  lbs.  oil- 
meal,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  300  lbs. 
hominy,  250  lbs.  bran.  Unless  salt  is 
available  or  regularly  fed,  1  or  2  per  cent 
should  be  added  to  the  grain  mixture,  al¬ 
lowing  the  animals  all  of  the  roughage 
that  they  will  consume  twice  daily.  lake- 
wise  let  them  have  all  of  the  silage  that 
they  will  relish  morning  and  evening. 
Where  the  grain  is  mixed  with  the  silage 
after  it  is  distributed  in  the  manger  it  is 
possible  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
silage.  Some  shredded  cornstalks  or  corn 
fodder,  if  fed  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
would  be  satisfying  and  conducive  to  an 
increased  production. 


Impending  Fistula  of  Withers 

Could  you  give  me  some  information 
about  fistula?  I  have  a  good  10-year-old 
mare  that  has  one  on  both  sides  of  neck, 
just  back  of  collar.  It  has  not  broken, 
but  is  swelled  considerably  and  is  quite 
hard.  Is  there  much  chance  of  making 
her  sound  again?  Should  it  be  left  alone 
until  it  breaks  naturally,  or  should  it  be 
opened?  I  have  been  told  it  is  con¬ 
tagious.  What  causes  such  a  condition? 

Ohio.  l.  w.  A. 

It  is  not  true  that  fistula  of  the  with¬ 
ers  is  contagious  as  a  disease,  but  pus 
from  an  open  or  discharging  fistula  con¬ 
taminating  a  collar  used  on  another  horse 
that  happens  to  have  an  abraded  or  sore 
neck  may  infect  the  part,  and  so  induce 
formation  of  an  abscess.  For  that  reason 
a  contaminated  collar  should  not  be  used, 
if  that  can  be  avoided,  or  should  be  well 
disinfected  befoi’e  use.  A  safe  plan,  with 
such  collars,  is  to  use  a  zinc  pad  next  to 
the  skin.  If  pus  is  already  present  in  the 
forming  abscess  it  will  have  to  be  lib¬ 
erated.  Is  presence  will  be  indicated  by 
heat  and  extreme  sensitiveness  when  the 
part  is  pressed  upon  by  the  fingers,  in 
addition  to  the  swelling  mentioned.  It  is 
also  usual  to  feel  the  part  fluctuate  un¬ 
der  pressure,  indicating  presence  of  fluid, 
and  it  is  customary  to  wait  until  that 
occurs  before  cutting  is  done.  In  many 
cases  one  does  not  find  pus  as  the  fluid 
present.  Serum  or  a  sticky  lymph  is 
ound,  and  pus  forms  later.  The  fluid  is 
contained  in  a  sac  or  cavity  iu  the  af¬ 
fected  part,  and  no  doubt  is  induced  by 
bruising.  A  popular  plan  with  many 
farmei-s  is  to  cover  a  forming  fistula  of 
the  withers  or  poll  with  a  thick  paste 
made  by  boiling  down  May  apple  (man¬ 
drake)  roots  in  lard.  This  sometimes 
disperses  the  fluid,  or  it  may  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  it  close  to  the  surface, 
so  that  it  may  jxe  more  readily  liberated. 
Veterinarians  sometimes  clip  off  the  hair 
and  rub  in  a  mixtux-e  of  one  dram  of 

biniodide  of  mei-eury  and  one  ounce  of 

lard  for  the  same  purpose,  and  at  the 
same  time  dissolve  a  dram  of  iodide  of 
potash  in  the  drinking  water  once  or 
twice  daily,  for  five  consecutive  days,  for 
a  week  or  two,  to  help  disperse  the  swell¬ 
ing  or  cause  i-esoi-ption  of  the  fluid.  If 

pus  is  ready  to  break  through  the  skin, 

however,  you  should  have  a  veterinarian 
perfectly  restrain  the  mare,  administer 
in  anesthetic  to  prevent  pain  and  then 
lay  open  each  pocket  and  pipe  of  the  ab¬ 
scess,  to  obtain  .free  drainage  for  pus  and 
that  dead  or  diseased  cartilage  or  other 
tissue  may  be  dissected  out.  When  this 
has  been  done  the  wound  is  swabbed  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  and  one  method  of 
after  treatment  is  then  to  pack  the  cav¬ 
ities  with  a  strip  of  sterilized  gauze  or  a 
rope  of  teased  oakum,  to  be  kept  saturat¬ 
ed  with  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of 
turpentine  and  raw  linseed  oil,  and  re¬ 
newed  later.  .  Another  good  plan  is  con¬ 
stantly  to  irrigate  the  cavities  with 
Dakin’s  solution  or  a  solution  of  hypo- 
ehloi-ite  of  soda  by  means  of  tubes  run  to 
the  bottom  of  each  pocket  from  an  over¬ 
head  container.  a.  S.  a. 


Obstructed  Breathing 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  hens? 
They  act  like  chickens  with  the  gapes. 
The  trouble  seems  to  be  all  in  the  throat 
or  breathing  apparatus  somewhere.  Some 
make  a  noise  like  hens  talking  to  each 
other,  as  the  childi’en  say,  and  some  make 
a  shrill  whistle.  They  look  bright  and 
seem  to  eat  all  right.  There  is  no  swell¬ 
ing  about  the  head  or  neck,  and  the  eyes 
are  bidght.  Some  of  the  fat  hens  just 
seem  to  open  their  mouth  and  close  it  all 
the  time,  as  if  it  were  hai-d  work  to 
breathe.  mbs.  i.  a. 

These  hens  are  suffering  from  some  ob¬ 
struction  to  the  bi-eathing.  possibly 
caused  by  simple  colds,  possibly  by  the 
growth  of  a  fungus  at  the  entrance  of  the 
windpipe.  At  this  season  of  .the  year 
colds  are  to  be  looked  for,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  fowls  out  of  drafts 
while  on  their  perches  at  night.  This 
does  not  mean  to  close  the  henhouse  and 
subject  the  birds  to  the .  greater  evils  of 
insufficient  ventilation,  but  to  see  to  it 
that  the  perches  are  not  so  situated  that 
cold  winds  blow  across  them  at  night. 
Open  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  birds  that 
is  sixffering  from  obstructed  breathing 
and  see  if  you  can  detect  a  yellowish  ring 
of  soft,  cheesy  material  at  the  entrance 
of  the  windpipe.  If  you  do.  remove  it 
with  a  mop  of  cotton  twisted  tightly 
about  a  splinter  of  wood.  M.  B.  D. 
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A  Talk  About  Milk  Goats 

A  few  years  ago  good  milk  goats  were 
so  scarce  that  printing  articles  about 
them  brought  a  demand  that  could  not 
possibly  be  met.  That  led  to  the  spring¬ 
ing  up  of  dealers  who  saw  an  easy  method 
of  making  money  by  supplying  any  kind 
of  a  goat,  and  promising  for  it  any  quali¬ 
fication  that  a  purchaser  desired  ;  result¬ 
ing,  naturally,  in  a  set-back  to  a  useful 
industry.  But  today  conditions  have 
changed.  There  are  now  reliable  breed¬ 
ers  all  over  the  country,  and  really  good 
milk  goats  to  be  found  in  all  sections,  and 
a  public  that  realizes  their  A'alue  as  the 
“family-size”  cow,  not  the  rival  of  the 
commercial  milk  producer,  but  its  partner, 
so  to  speak  ;  the  one  adapted  by  its  size  to 
the  home  of  the  man  with  a  small  yard, 
and  a  family  of  children. 

The  matter  of  securing  pure  buck  ser¬ 
vice  by  the  person  owning  only  one  or 
two  goats  is  also  now  well  met  by  breed¬ 
ers  in  all  sections,  and  puts  an  end  to  one 
of  the  great  objections  to  keeping  goats. 
The  odor,  so  often  alluded  !to,  is  confined 
entirely  to  the  mature  bucks;  the  does 
have  absolutely  none  and,  even  with  the 
bucks,  it  is  only  present  during  the  breed¬ 
ing  season,  and  can  then  be  reduced  to 
an  almost  negligible  matter  by  keeping 
the  stable  perfectly  clean  and  well  bed¬ 
ded  with  straw,  fresh  each  day. 

The  keeping  of  goats  for  a  family  milk 
supply  is,  indeed,  a  most  practical  propo¬ 
sition,  and  one  that  is  rapidly  being 
adopted.  The  main  point  is  to  procure  a 
real  milk  goat.  Any  goat  will  give 
enough  milk  for  its  young,  and  a  great 
many  are  no  more  profitable  for  milk 
than  the  ordinary  beef  cow.  The  person 
wanting  milk,  not  beef,  hunts  a  cow.  that 
really  milks. 

A  real  milk  goat  continues  to  milk  for 
10  months.  She  should  freshen  but  once 
a  year,  and  needs  two  months’  rest,  as  a 
cow  does.  At  her  best,  a  month  or  so 
after  freshening,  she  should  give  at  least 
three  quarts  of  milk  per  day  ;  many  even 
give  over  four  quarts.  The  amount  grad¬ 
ually  decreases,  as  it  does  with  a  cow.  _  A 
very  average  milk  goat  should  yield  600 
quarts  of  milk  in  a  season  of  10  months. 
There  are  much  higher  records,  the  high¬ 
est  tested  record  being  over  2,000  quarts 
in  10  months.  But  such  goats  are  kept 
by  the  breeders,  and  correspond  to  the 
$10,000  cow.  The  average  “family  goat” 
should  yield  about  600  quarts.  Now,  as 
to  a  fair  price  for  such  a  goat,  were  the 
milk  to  be  figured  at  16  cents  per  quart, 
or  even  only  10  or  11  cents,  what  would 
that  goat  return  the  owner  in  actual 
money  value  in  one  year’s  time?  And 
that  is  not  counting  the  value  of  the  off¬ 
spring.  At  what  price  should  the  owner 
he  willing  to  part  with  such  a  goat?  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  such  goats  rarely  sell 
for  less  than  $75,  and  often  go  much 
higher.  To  produce  such  goats  they  are 
not  allowed  to  freshen  for  the  first  time 
until  two  years  old.  Goats  continue  to 
grow  until  between  three  and  four  years 
old,  so  that  two  years  is  plenty  young 
enough  to  begin  work,  if  size  and  pro¬ 
duction  are  to  be  of  the  best.  The  length 
of  life  is  often  questioned ;  we  have  one 
now  in  our  herd  that  is  14  years  old,  and 
doing  as  well  as  any  of  the  young  ones 
and,  barring  accident,  she  looks  as  if  she 
would  continue  for  several  years  yet. 

Regarding  the  comparison  of  goat’s 
milk  with  cow’s  milk,  they  are  so  similar 
in  taste  that  many  people  find  little  or  no 
difference.  Goat’s  milk  is  a  trifle  sweeter. 
The  fat  globules  in  goat’s  milk  are  small¬ 
er  than  in  the  milk  of  any  breed  of  cows. 
The  milk  also  makes  a  softer  curd,  and 
therefore,  for  both  these  reasons,  is  more 
digestible  in  the  human  stomach.  The 
same  recipes  can  be  used  with  goat’s  milk 
as  with  cow’s  milk  in  cooking  and  mak¬ 
ing  butter  or  cheese ;  in  fact,  in  every 
way  it  requires  exactly  the  same  han¬ 
dling.  As  a  food  for  babies,  not  merely 
sick  babies,  but  all  babies,  there  is  no 
milk  that  compares  with  it  in  value,  both 
for  the  reasons  given  above,  and  because 
goats  are  practically  immune  to  tuber¬ 
culosis. 

To  secure  milk  in  paying  quantity  from 
a  goat,  as  from  a  cow,  she  must  be  fed 
milk-producing  food.  Mere  jrasture,  in 
our  Eastern  States,  is  not  sufficient. 
There  must  be  a  daily  diet  of  good,  clean 
grain ;  crushed  oats,  middlings,  bran, 
hominy,  make  good  feed,  about  two  quarts 
a  day  to  a  milking  doe,  together  with  at 
least  3  lbs.  of  good  clover  or  mixed  hay. 
There  must  be  salt  available,  and  plenty 
of  good,  clean  water.  No  animal  that 
does  not  drink  freely  can  possibly  pro¬ 
duce  milk. 

In  this  locality,  at  the  present  time,  7 
or  8  cents  per  day  will  cover  the  cost  of 
feed,  which,  against  an  average  of  two 
quarts  of  milk,  leaves  a  very  good  mar¬ 
gin.  especially  as  the  value  of  the  kids 
largely  pays  for  the  feed  bill. 

Goats  naturally  freshen  during  the 
Spring  months ;  very  seldom  later,  but  a 
constant  supply  of  milk  is  easily  obtained 
where  two  goats  are  kept  by  having  one 
freshen  early,  say  in  February  or  March, 
and  the  other  in  May  or  June.  Thus 
both  will  be  milking  most  of  the  year,  and 
one  will  hold  over  until  the  other  is  ready 
again. 

Regarding  the  breeds,  there  are  three 
main  breeds  now  in  this  country,  the 
Toggenburg  and  the  Saanen,  of  Swiss 
origin,  and  the  Anglo-Nubian.  which  is 
an  English  cross  with  the  Nubian  goat. 
All  three  breeds  are  excellent  milkers,  but 
there  are  many  more  Toggenburgs  in  the 
country  than  either  of  the  other  breeds, 
which  makes  it  easier  to  secure  them,  and 
also  to  arrange  for  stud  service.  Pure¬ 


bred  goats  run  in  price  from  $150  up  to 
several  hundred  dollars.  But  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States,  the  “grades,”  or  part-pure 
goats,  are  excellent  producers.  They  are 
goats  that  have  been  bred  up  from  un¬ 
recorded  goats  that  have  been  brought 
over  from  the  same  countries  as  the  pure- 
breds  come  from,  and  have  merely  been 
allowed  to  deteriorate  through  lack  of 
knowledge  and  care.  A  few  generations 
of  careful  breeding  of  these  with  pure 
bucks  brings  them  well  up  again,  so  that 
an  Eastern  three-quarter,  or  seven-eights 
or  fifteen-sixteenths  pure  doe  is  really  the 
practical  family  goat.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  some  of  the  large  ' herds  of 
Western  grades,  which  have,  in  some 
Cases,  been  built  up  by  breeding  with 
semi-wild  goats  that  have  never  been 
milked.  Milking  animals,  either  cows  or 
goats,  are  produced  by  milking.  The 
young  are  taken  away  from  the  mother  at 
or  very  soon  after  birth,  and  raised  by 
hand,  the  mothers  being  milked  regularly, 
and  milked  dry,  during  the  entire  lacta¬ 
tion  period.  This  is  a  point  that  should 
be  inquired  into,  in  purchasing  goats,  and 
a  very  important  one.  The  best  sires  in 
the  world  will  never  produce  milkers  if 
the  mother  is  never  milked  except  by  the 
young.  s.  J.  SIIARPLES. 

Pennsylvania. 


Boston  (Brighton)  Live  Stock 

December  26.  1922. — As  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  on  the  day  following  Christmas, 
business  was  very  light  at  the  Brighton 
Stock  Yards  today.  Prices  were  firm  for 
everything  offered. 

Two  cents  a  pound  was  the  lowest  paid 
for  canner  cows,  and  prices  occasionally 
went  considerably  higher.  The  average 
weight  of  the  cows  sold  was  600  lbs. 

Slippery  cows  brought  up  to  2%e  a  lb. 
A  few  cows  weighing  900  lbs.  or  more 
sold  at  the  rate  of  3  and  3%c  a  lb.  A 
♦single  Holstein  weighing  just  1,000  lbs. 
was  sold  at  the  rate  of  5c  a  lb.  One  lot 
of  11  cows  attracted  some  attention  and 
brought  an  average  of  $4.65.  Their  ag¬ 
gregate  weight  was  11,640  ‘lbs. 

Very  few  bulls  were  offered,  bringing 
up  to  4c  a  lb. 

There  were  no  offerings  of  lambs  or 
sheep,  and  only  a  few  very  small  lots  of 
hogs. 

Not  over  300  calves  were  put  up,  and 
12c  a  lb.  was  the  top  price  for  them,  with 
an  average  of  about  8c. 


A  MAN  with  a  coffin  in  his  truck  was 
arrested  for  speeding  in  Chicago.  Well, 
*  if  they’re  bound  to  do  it,  that’s  the  thing 
to  carry. — American  Lumberman. 


j  MISCELLANEOUS  ) 

HORSE  SHOE  CALKS 

DRIVE  OR  SCREW-SHARP  OR  MUD 

3-8,  7-16,  bs.  $1.30  Box.  9-16,  5-8,  $1.45  Box 
50  cnlks  to  box.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  1st,  2nd,  3rd  zones. 
Write  for  complete  price  list  of  calks,  shoes,  punches,  etc. 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  14  Green  St.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


MILK 


DOES,  bred  to  freshen  in  April  $?0; 
Bucks,  #50. 

S.  J.  SHARPLES  R.  D.  S  Norristown.  Pa. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Uiarrfoan  Inirno  The  beef  breed.  Stock  for  sale. 

ADeraeon  Angus  ardson  farm  Armonk.  n.y. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


ForSale~FERRETS-r 

killing  rats.  Any  quantity.  Send  for  price.  TRIMMAL'S 
POULTRY  SUPPLY  AND  PET  SHOP.  289  W.  Main  St..  Rochoiter,  N.  V. 


FERRETS  orSLrtf'itf, 

pairs  or  d  o  z  e  i 
lots.  Price  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet.  1 
cents,  c  H  KEEFER  &  CO..  Greenwich.  Ohi, 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.,  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Police  and  Army  Dogs 

the  German  Shepherd  and  stock  dog.  Three  Litters  of 
very  fine  wolf-gray  puppies  with  five  Champions  in  Pedi¬ 
gree.  GEO.  1UUCH,  Calskill  Mountains  Stack  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  Y 


SKUNK  AND  VARMINT  BITCH 

2  years  old,  820.  Trained  rabbit  bitch,  16  mos.,  SI  2 
Young  fox  hound,  17  mos.,  820  No.  1  Beagle  bitch,  19 
mos.,  $25.  CHA8  TOTH,  Henderson,  Maryland 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  farm  raised,  pedigreed,  the 
unusual  kind.  Descriptive,  illustrated  circular  free. 

CLOVERNOOK  COLLIE  KENNELS,  Chamberaburg,  Pa. 


A  Fine  Litter  of  German  Police  Puppies 

Parents  Registered.  THOMSON’S  KENNELS,  Wells,  VI. 


For  Sale— A  FS  Police  Puppies 

of  “  Strongheai-t  ”  of  the  Movies,  Mi, All,  Amenia,  ,.  y. 


AIREDALES  For  Sale 


BEST  OF  BREEDING  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Three  litters  of  puppies  and  one  brood  matron, 
from  $8  up,  Pedigrees  on  request. 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM  -  Jellerson,  N.  Y. 


REG-  AIREDALE  BITCH.  2yrs.;weight 

38  lbs.  ;  good  type  :  for  sale  at  *15;  less  than  half  her 
value.  ALLAN  WARREN,  Center  Moricbes.N.Y.  Also  pups  for  sale. 


For  Sale— Airedale  Puppies  con^ns'u'ch'm!!^ 

Also  a  male  Irish  Terrier  puppy.  Mead,  Amenla,  \  V. 


Airedales 


Four  months. 

COIUSSIT  KKNM  IS 


ft. 

Danlehon,  Conn. 


Sable  and  White  Scotch  Collie  Puppies 

Finely  marked,  John  U,  Smith,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Holstein  Breeders  Sale 
Jan.  17-18 

Fair  Grounds  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  sale  of  State  Association  quality 

150 -Purebred 

This  is  our  Annual  mid-winter  consignment  sale. 
Our  inspection  committees  have  selected  1 50  head, 
principally  females  of  milking  age,  fresh  or  nearby.  Also 
a  few  consignments  of  bred  heifers  due  in  March. 
Over  50  breeders  represented. 

We  lake  every  practical  precaution  to  safeguard 
the  buyers  interest.  Selections  are  principally  from 
Federal  supervised  herds,  the  majority  with  last  herd 
test  clean,  60-day  retest  guarantee.  Our  veterinarian 
examines  all  entries  for  physical  defects.  Guaranteed 
breeders.  The  Fair  Grounds  provide  exceptionally 
sanitary  equipment. 

The  sale  comprises  a  good  offering  of  record  cows 
including  three  30-lb.  cows,  a  27-lb.  four-year-old,  a 


creditable  Holsteins,  honestly  sold 

Holsteins  - 1 50 

record  daughter  of  Ormsby  Korndyke  Lad,  and  many 
others.  Also  the  daughters  of  good  record  dams. 

We  will  sell  a  large  number  of  females  without 
official  records,  of  good  individuality,  fresh  or  nearby. 
These  animals  may  be  secured  at  moderate  prices  and 
offer  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure  good  founda¬ 
tion  animals  at  moderate  prices. 

Our  offering  includes  1 4  good  bulls,  from  high  record 
dams,  seven  over  30  lbs.  Note  these  entries ;  a  ten 
months  old  son  of  Spring  Farm  King  out  of  Homeland 
Pontiac  Sylvia,  who  has  two  records  over  355*2  lbs.; 
a  son  of  a  991  -lb.  yearly  record  cow  ;  a  son  of  a 
28-lb.  cow  now  making  1,000  lbs.  on  yearly  test,  and 
other  good  ones. 


New  York  Holstein  -  Friesian  Association,  Inc. 

224-  Wieting  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


s:  HOLSTEINS  ::  | 

|  j  SWINE  { 

REG.  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER 

Calved  Nov.6,1922.  Attractively  marked;  nice  individual, 
but  a  trifle  under  size;  bred  to  high  class  sire.  Price,  *<>», 
with  all  papers.  Iteifer  calves  and  mature  stock  priced 
reasonable.  ELITE  STOCK  PA  KM,  Wunnsvillt,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

The  Grand  Champion  boar  at  this  year's  Interna¬ 
tional  at  Chicago  was  bred  by  us,  as  were  both  his 
sire  and  dam.  We  have  fifty  young  sows  sired  by 
full  brothers  of  this  boar,  bred  for  spring  litters, 

HEREFORDS 

for  sale.  H.  C.  &  H.  It.  HAKPKND1NG, 
Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Pure-bred  Hereford 
Breeding  Stock 

for  sale.  High-class  females — cows 
with  calf — some  bred  heifers,  open 
heifers,  yearlings  and  new  crops  of 
bulls,  among  which  there  are  some 
REAL  herd  bull  prospects. 

Raise  Baby  Beef! 

Show  a  Profit  on  Yoar  Farm  ! 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Operated  by  Delaware  Land  &  Development  Co. 

Mortonville,  Chester  Co..  Penna. 

Office  Address  Box  831,  WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 

Berkshire  of  Size  and  Quality 

Breeding  stock  of  all  ages.  Special  reduced  prices  on 
service  boars.  We  won  thiH  year  and  last  year  the  high¬ 
est  prizes  in  the  State.  KIG'IIAHU  E.  WAIN,  l.ebiiiion,  N,  J. 

For  Sale-Big  Type  O.  I.  C.  Gilts 

bred  and  young  service  boars,  $35,  cither  sex,  Also 
8-wks. -old  pigs,  $10  each.  They  are  World’s  Grand 
Champion  strains.  Pedigrees  will  he  sent  with  each 

shipment.  VERNON  R.  LAFLER  Middlesex.  N.Y.  R  D.  No  24 

The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Kecord  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  ot'Hogs,  established  in  1884;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
furnished  in  books  of  25  and  50  each,  at  25c  and 
50c  each;  transfer  blanks  free.  Write  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L.  B.  WALTER,  Sec’y,  Box  66,  Dept.  R,  West  Chcsler,  Pa 

GUERNSEYS 

/f*  C\  F-  I\  Buys  1 5  months 

$Z50  g^lsey 

good  conformation  and  popular 

A.  R.  backing.  Sires  dam  (Ne 
Plus  Ultra  daughter),  16004  .lbs. 
milk,  735  lbs.  fat,  A.  Dam,  11943 
lbs.  milk,  627  lbs.  fat.  Class  D. 

A  bargain.  Write  today  for 
circular  and  pedigree.  Accredited 
herd  10,060. 

LEWIS  A.  TO  AN,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

F or S a le-B e r ks h ir e G i  1  ts  ] ,y0u t,ic. u Augn-t nnif rr°oww" 

Immune.  *  I  .'>  each.  IVII.IUCKEH  I*  inis,  In,  r  Greenwich, K.  1. 

JF'ANCY  O.  I.  C.’s 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts,  service  hoars  ami  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  VV.  \V .  W  KIM  AN,  P.  O. 
Box  No.  460,  Huinmelstown,  Pu. 

A  D  V  A  NCBMBN 

Less  than  20  years  age  <>nlv  II  . . . 

Hampshires.  Today,  62,000.  Free-Cfrou-  $mk 

lar.  All  ages.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM  MMuMtW 

Box  K  WHITE'OIII),  1*A 

Special  BIG  TYPE  DUROC  BOARS-Special 

A  few  choice  service  boars.  Registered  and 
guaranteed.  Also  unrelated  open  gilts. 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  Annandale,  N.  J. 

Deg.  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  IMkn.  and  bred 
■■  sows.  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayville,  Nkw  York 

Rnrlrchirne  Best  Ever  for  breeding,  size,  stamina  and 
UUI  Iwllil  05  conformation.  JNO.  C.  IIHFAM,<Jeitj.l>ui|{,  l’». 

■  Send  for 

1  Detailed  Pedigree  Sheet  1 

*  Registered  Guernsey  Bull  ( 

1  A  Bargain !  1 

p  Roll-wood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn.  | 

Du  roc-  Jersey  HOGS 

The  big-boned,  high-back,  large-litter,  quick  grow¬ 
ing  type.  Weaned  sow  ami  hoar  pigs,  gilts  and 
proven  sows.  H.  K.  Bit  ATE,  Lakemont,  N.Y. 

1  J  D C  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
ITTV  Jrfh  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

I.  M.  Pattington  &  Sou  Merriiield,  N.  Y. 

DUROOS — September  Pigs  and-  Mature  Stock. 
ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford,  N.  Y 

Do  You  Need  a  GUERNSEY  BULL? 

If  you  do,  write  and  tell  me  Just  what  you  want. 

I  have  bulls  of  all  ages  and  will  price  them  right. 
They  are  sired  by  bulls  selected  from  the  bestherds 
in  the  East.  Federal  accredited  herd. 

OTTO  W.  POST  Ensenore,  New  York 

Ifin  Piero  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires,  6  weeks  old. 
lUUTIgS  $4.00  each.  ROUSE  BROS.,  Dushohk,  Pa. 

For  Big  Type  Polands  ^Vmda"*  "oJ£ 

Choice  young*  Boars  and  Sows  for  sale.  Write  for  . prices. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sates  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW*  0A|RT  farms,  22  S.  32d  St..  Phil*..  Pi. 

For  Sale— O.I.C.  HERD 

RQ  A  Grandson  of  Callaway  Edd  ;  large, 

T vigorous  and  very  prepotent. 

KARL  BOYKR,  R.  D.  1,  Tamaqua,  Pa. 

I  R  ’o  R|K  Type.  Best  Blood  lines.  Registered  Free. 
U.  1.  If.  3  A  No.-I  Pigs.  *10.60  up.  Either  sex.  Pairs  no 
akin.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  R.  HIU,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.! 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanuo  Co.  New  York 

TTamnehirn  T-Tntro  Bred  sows,  bred  gilts, young  pigs, 
rl0S3  both  sexes,  excellent  breeding. 
SAMUEL  ERASER  -  Geneseo,  New  Yokk 

Chitdy  8lde  Berk nhlre*.  Bred  Sows,  Gilts,  Pigs  of  all 
**  ages,  E.  G.  FISHER  •  Madison ,  New  York 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  R. 
dams,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  16909. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  D.  Oe FOREST,  Amsterdam, N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

Pure  Bred  Shropshires  K?e.B&S t 

ewes.  Broadview  Stock  Farm,  I.ambertvl,  U.,  N.  J. 

CHERRY  HILL  GUERNSEYS  H^,e?mrr£ 

20  mos.  May  Rose,  Golden  Secret  and  Galaxy’s  Sequel 
breeding.  U.  S.  Accredited  Herd.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 

W.  J.  HAINES,  1009  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Qejc.  Shropshire  Bams  and  Kwes,  all  Hge$.  well  cov 
n  ered.  STEVENS  BROS.  -  Wilson,  New  York 

For  Sale— Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep 

Sunnyside  Guernseys  cm .'Veafib'.g  buli .^SlteH 

Herd  10036  Jas.  E.  van  Al&tyne,  Kfndcrhook,  N,  Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  GTi;s,LiR,o;c  rn:.fLL';,:^urcBNRr: 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

JERSEYS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS ^u!a^ 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Wasliniotonvi'le,  N.Y. 

JERSEYS  FOR  SALE.  ALL  AGES 

Calves  from  officially  tested  dams  producing  50  to  68  lbs. 
fat  monthly.  Write  at  once.  Bono  Farms,  Troy,  Pa. 

Hee.  Dairy  Shorthorn  Calve*.  O.  I.O.  Pipr.s.  Pure 
•  1  Bronze  Turkeys.  *1.  II.  Wheaton,  Painted  Pont*  S.  ¥. 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  .\ 

Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  It.  O.  P.  COWS 

Herd  established  30  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kiunelon  Farms,  Butler,  N.J. 

HORSES 

For  Sale-One  Team  of  Horses  pTr ceh?r°on 

stock.  Well  broke.  2,300  lbs.  HOUSE  liUOS.,  Onshore,  Pa 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Simple  way  is  now 
explained  to  all 
farmers 


Thousands  of  small  farmers  and  big  dairymen  have  found  a  way  to 
make  every  cow  give  richer  milk  and  more  of  it  without  changing 
their  feed.  It  takes  only  a  little  time  and  anyone  can  do  it. 

All  you  need  do  is  clip  your  cows  regularly  throughout  the  stabling 
months.  The  results  are  sure,  for  clipping  is  based  on  a  proved 
scientific  principle. 


Clipping  Improves  Health 


The  general  health  of  your  cows  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
their  skin.  Unhealthy  skin — unhealthy  system.  Clipping  keeps  the 
skin  in  perfect  condition.  Cows  like  it.  Clipped  cows 
give  more  milk.  Richer  milk.  To  get  clean  milk,  it’s 
no  trick  at  all  to  clip  the  flanks,  udders  and  under¬ 
line  with  the  Stewart  No.  1  Cow  Clipping  Machine. 
Complete,  ready  for  a  lifetime  of  service,  only  $10.75  at  your 
dealer’s,  or  send  $2  and  pay  balance  on  arrival.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed  or  your  money  back.  World’s  standard. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

5502  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 


Largest  Mahers  of  Clipping  and  Shearing  Machines  in  the  World 
A  Full  Line  of  Electric  Clipping  Machines,  Any  Voltage 


r\  n 


Here’s  good 
news  for  farmers — the 
famous  Peerless  Fence  can  now 
be  purchased  direct  from  factory  at 

Lowest  Prices  Ever  Quoted  7 

on  Peerless  fence.  Write  for  free  104 
page  catalog  giving  new  low  prices 
on  Fencing — Barb  Wire— Steel  Posts 
Gates — Roofing  and  Paint.  Save  40%. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  4307  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Factories  at  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
ADRIAN.  MICH.  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


I  guarantee  you  a  clear  sav- ^  A 

ing  of  25  to  30%  on  Fence,  Roof-  ~ 

H__^,ing  and  Paints  and  I  pay 
— th  freight.  Get  my 

CUT  PRICE  CATALOG 

Learn  how  half  a  million  farmers 
save  big  money  by  buying  their 
i  Fence,  Roofing  and  Paints  direct 
Jfrora  my  big  factories  at  prices 
|  way  below  others — send  for  cata- 
1  log  NOW  —  You’ll  Bave  money. 
1  THE  BROWN  FENCE  ft  WIRE  CO. 
\1  Dept.  4308  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  Over  $14”,  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  MU  NCI  E,  INO. 


Rural  New  York 


_  By 

ELMER  O.FIPPIN 

Edited  by 
L.  H.  BAILEY 

'T‘HIS  book  is 
a  study  of 
the  Soils,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Animal 
Husbandry  and 
other  resources 
of  New  York 
State  andits 
manufactures  as 
they  pertain  to 
agriculture;  380  pages,  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  charts.  A  valuable  book 
for  reference.  Price,  $2.50. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorkero 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  N.Y. 


No  Buckles  To  Tear 
No  Rings  To  Wear 


INVESTIGATE— Get  facts 
on  Walsh  No- Buckle  Harnes. , 
before  buying  any  harness.  Let  me  send 

you  this  wonderful  harness  on  30  days’  free  trial.  See 
for  yourself  this  harness  which  outwears  buckle  harness 
because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  nofriction  rings 
to  wear  them,  no  holes  in  straps  to  weaken  them.  High¬ 
est  possible  quality  of  leather.  Proven  success  on 
thousands  of  farms  in  every  state  for  over  8  years. 
Try  Walsh  Harness  on  Your  Team 
Return  if  not  satisfactory.  Costs  less, 
saves  repairs,  wears  longer,  fits  any  size 
horse  perfectly.  Made  in  all  styles,  back  pads,  side 
backers,  breechingless, etc.  EASY  PAYMENTS 
— $5  after  30  days’  trial — balance  monthly. 

Write  for  catalog,  prices,  easy  terms. 

JAMES  M.  WALSH,  Pres. 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

121  Keefe  Ave. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

,  Prompt  shipment  from  N.  Y.,^ 


[ 


ui66er  Poultry  Profits 
^  wiffiNATCO  Hollow  Tile 

Poultry  Houses  of  glazed,  easily  cleaned 
NATCO  Hollow  Tile  protect  your  fowls  from 
dampness,  cold  and  vermin.  The  tile  is 
comparatively  light  in  weight  and  is  easily 
laid  with  less  time,  labor  and  mortar  than 
other  forms  of  masonry.  With  a  reasonable 
first  cost,  you  get  a  durable  building  that 
reauires  no  painting  or  repairs. 

The  new  “ Natco  on  the  Farm ”  book  treats 
on  every  type  of  hollow  tile  farm  building. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

DOUBLE  XII  1- 
SHELL  [  ILL, 


NATCO 


NATIONAL- FIRE-  PRGDFINC3  •  COMPANY 

1138  Fulton  Building  ::  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


SILOS 

farmers  write  f o 

QUALITY  MFG.  CO.,  I 

SALESMEN, 
AGENTS.  Your 
opportunity  to 
connect  with  a 
live  firm  to  sell 
the  best  con¬ 
structed  SILO 
on  the  market, 
r  easy  terms, 
nc.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Order  This 
Better  Fence 

No.  9  of  Series 
Have  you  accepted  the  offer  we 
made  in  \o.  2  of  this  series?  It  is  still 
open.  We  want  to  ship  prepaid  a  ten 
rodrollofour  E  31  PIKE  all  No. 9. 1047- 
12farmfence  to  any  station  East  of  the 
Mississippi, on  receipt  of  $6.00.  These 
first  orders  are  our  “Silent  Salesmen.” 
They  always  bring  “repeat  orders.” 
Avail  yourself  of  this  offer  now-  while 
you  can —  further  information  on  re- 
QUest  if  you  want  it.  Write  us  today. 

Bond  Steei!  Post  So. 

23  IVtaumee  St.  Adrian,  M:ch. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Beef  Production  in  the  East 

I  have  a  lot  of  rough  pasturage ;  can 
raise  corn  enough  to  feed  Summer  and 
Winter,  and  hay  of  indifferent  quality. 
I  am  thinking  of  trying  a  herd  of  Aber- 
deen-Angus.  A  good  market  for  baby 
beef  and  breeding  is  close  by.  a.  k.  b. 

New  York. 

A  great  many  Eastern  farmers  are  in¬ 
terested  in  beef  production.  The  appar¬ 
ent  surplus  of  milk  has  discouraged  a 
great  many  dairymen,  and  with  the  var¬ 
ious  industries  competing  in  the  labor 
market  many  dairymen  lodge  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hire 
men  to  milk  cows  on  a  farm.  Land 
values  are  relatively  low  as  compared 
'  with  farm  lands  in  Middle  Western  sec¬ 
tions,  where  beef  is  being  produced  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Recently  one  of  the  head  buy¬ 
ers  of  the  Chicago  stockyards  told  me 
that  in  his  experience,  extending  over 
more  than  20  years  as  a  buyer  of  beef 
cattle,  he  did  not  recall  a  time  when 
farmers  who  were  producing  beef  for  the 
market  had  enjoyed  greater  prosperity. 
.  He  referred  no  doubt  to  the  rather  wide 
differential  that  now  prevails  between  the 
cost  of  feeders  purchased  a  year  ago  and 
the  market  value  of  finished  beef.  This 
buyer  reminded  us  of  the  fact  that  about 
a  year  ago  feeders  were  selling  for  around 
6  and  7  cents,  and  that  the  same  young¬ 
sters  after  a  year  s  feeding  were  being 
sold  for  around  12  and  13  cents.  The 
increase  in^weight  hrs  been  realized  from 
the  use  of  50-cent  corn,  thus  enabling  the 
farmer  to  market  his  crop  at  a  substan¬ 
tial  profit. 

1  Of  course  corn  belt  conditions  are  not 
current  in  Eastern  territory ;  the  Win¬ 
ters  are  longer  and  more  severe,  the  pas¬ 
ture  season  is  shorter,  and  the  actual 
outlet  for  finished  steers  is  rather  lim¬ 
ited.  Buyers  of  beef  cattle  in  New  York 
and  New  England  will  pay  quite  as  much 
for  dairy  beef  as  they  will  for  prime 
steer  beef,  and  the  packers  so  far  have 
not  been  willing  to  allow  the  Eastern 
cattle  feeder  Chicago  prices  plus  the  dif¬ 
ferential  in  freight. 

A  recent  trip  through  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  convinced  me  that  a  number 
of  agencies  are  at  work  on  the  problem 
of  providing  an  acceptable  market  for 
beef  grown  and  finished  on  Eastern 
farms.  It  is  believed  that  abattoirs  will 
be  established,  thus  making  it  possible  for 
the  grower  to  dispose  of  liis  surplus  beef 
animals  advantageously.  If  you  have  a 
lot  of  rough  pasture  and  can  raise  corn 
enough  to  feed  both  Summer  and  Winter, 
also  hay  of  average  quality,  it  ought  to 
be  possible  for  you  to  produce  beef  profit¬ 
ably.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  production 
of  baby  beef  offers  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity.  By  establishing  a  breeding  herd 
and  keeping  the  youngsters  on  full  feed 
until  they  are  finished  and  ready  for 
market  one  not  only  produces  beef  of  the 
highest  quality,  but  lie  produces  it  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  and  at  the  least 
possible  cost.  The  cows  should  be  bred 
so  that  the  calves  will  be  dropped  during 
the  early  Spring.  If  well  protected  sheds 
are  available  the  calf  crop  can  come 
earlier,  although  the  loss  from  exposure 
and  other  causes  is  proportionately 
higher  with  early  calves.  The  youngsters 
should  be  allowed  to  nurse  their  dams, 
and  when  they  approach  weaning  age 
they  can  be  started  on  grain  and  force 
fed  until  they  are  ready  for  market.  This 
system  assumes  that  they  will  be  mar¬ 
keted  early  the  next  Fall  weighing  around 
1,200  lbs. 

If  you  are  especially  interested  in 
Aberdeen-Angus  I  would  suggest  that  you 
communicate  with  Charles  Gray,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  Association, 
at  the  Union  Stockyards,  Chicago.  He 
would  gladly  put  you  in  touch  with 
breeders  of  purebred  cattle  or  with  own¬ 
ers  of  grades  who  would  be  very  glad  to 
sell  you  foundation  stock.  Generally 
speaking,  I  think  one  finds  more  Short¬ 
horns  or  Herefords  in  Eastern  territory 
than  representatives  of  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
quality  and  early  maturing  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  make  this 
breed  especially  adapted  to  corn  belt  con¬ 
ditions.  The  problem  of  breed  selection 
is  a  personal  one,  although  one  should 
consider  very  carefully  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  'beef  is  most  successfully  pro¬ 
duced  by  representatives  of  the  several 
beef  breeds. 

An  extensive  adventure  into  beef  pro¬ 
duction  was  made  two  years  ago  in 
Dutchess  County.  Some  yearlings  and 
two-year-old  steers  were  purchased  at  the 
Chicago  yards  and  shipped  to  Dutchess 
County,  where  they  were  pastured  and 
later  fattened  for  the  New  Y'ork  and  Jer¬ 
sey  City  market.  Owing  to  the  relatively 
high  freight  rate  and  to  the  further  fact 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  assemble 
a  large  number  of  uniform  yearlings  and 
two-year-olds  of  desirable  conformation 
and  breeding  the  management  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  establish  a  breeding  herd 
and  produce  baby  beef.  At  the  present 
time  a  large  herd  of  Shorthorns  and 
grade  Herefords  are  in  use.  It  was  de¬ 
monstrated  that  the  advantage  was  de¬ 
cidedly  in  favor  of  the  breeding  propo¬ 
sition  rather  than  the  practice  of  relying 
upon  Western  growers  to  supply  the 
stockers  and  feeders  for  the  Eastern 
farmer. 

(Continued  on  page  2S) 
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Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read  ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden 
'June  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  and 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


MINERAL!?. 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT1 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY j 
AGENTS 
WANTED* 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  case* 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.; 
Wrltefordescrlptlve  booklet ' 


MINERAL  HEAVE  IEMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 

YOU  CAN’T  CUT  OUT 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBine 

**  i  TRADE  MARK  ftEG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


and  you  work  the  horse  6ame  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  RuptureJ 

Muscles  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged  Glands,  Went, 
Cysts  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  tl. 25  a  bottle 
fit  druggists  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
•W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


HEAVES 


Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50, 
Money  bach  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 
Most  for  cost 


NEWTON’S 


’  A  veterinary’s  compound  foi 
55=  Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves.  Coughs.  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
on  Conditioner.  At  dealers’  ot 

SO  years’  tale  by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Toledo,  Qhi# 


Built  in  the  East 
£or  the  East 


Syracuse  Chilled  Plows  are  built  in  an 
Eastern  f  actory  that  specializes  in  meet¬ 
ing  requirements  of  Eastern  farmers.  A 
successful  type  has  been  developed  for 
every  plowing  condition  in  the  East. 

Syracuse  Chilled  Plow 

shares,  landsides  and  moldboards  wear 
unusually  well  because  of  the  special 
Syracuse  chilling  process.  Shares  and 
landsides  chilled  extra  deep.  Beams 
guaranteed  not  to  bend  or  break.  Sold 
by  John  Deere  dealers. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  free  booklet 
describing  Syracuse  Chilled  Walk¬ 
ing  Plows.  Address  John  Deere, 
Moline.  Ill.,  and  ask  for  Package 
BO-837. 


JOHNIDEERE 


HETRAD^P4AP)^O^QUAUTi^^dAD^^AMOU^BY^OO^rMPLEAj1ENT^J 


j  Sava 
on  J- fourth 
^  to  one-half. 
Get  Galloway  back  - 


to- normal  prices.  Gal¬ 
loway  cut-the-melon  mer¬ 
chandising:  has  cut  the  heart 


|7  out  of  farm  equipment  prices. 

Galloway  machinery  la  away  ahead 
j^^ln  patented  features  and  honest  quality. 
W  600,000  pleased  customers- -all  farmers- - 
m  say  Galloway  goods  are  the  greatest  valu© 
p  on  the  market.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Cash  or  credit- -30-day  free  trial.  Send  today 
for  the  Galloway  sensational  price-cutting 
buyer’s  gruiae. 

Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  Dept277  .Waterloo,  Iowa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  '‘square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Henyard 


Profits  from  a  Small  Flock 

Last  January  I  commenced  the  year 
with  40  hens  and  two  cocks.  Three  hens 
died  and  three  birds  have  been  killed  for 
food,  but  my  stock  values,  November  14, 
show  a  small  amount  over  January  1, 
and  during  the  year  we  have,  in  addition 
to  the  two  old  hens  and  cock,  eaten  plenty 
of  fried  chicken.  Our  35  layers  produced 
370  dozen  eggs,  which  would  average 
about  12  dozen  eggs  per  year  each  hen. 
This  is  a  little  better  than  the  140  eggs 
for  each  hen  mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
My  cost  for  feed  has  advanced  15c  per 
month  for  each  fowl.  On  this  basis  I 
figure  C.  A.  N.’s  business  (page  1365) 
should  have  netted  him  more  than  $900 
to  $1,300.  If  his  500  hens  had  averaged 
12  dozen  eggs  last  year,  6,000  dozen  at 
50c  equals  $3,000.  Cost  of  feed,  15c  per 
hen.  $900;  interest  on  $2,000  investment, 
$120;  incidentals,  say  $200,  or  $1,220; 
not  outside  cost  of  labor,  $1,7S0.  He 
does  not  charge  labor.  If  he  had  help  at 
$50  per  month,  $600 ;  net,  $1,180.  This 
net,  $1,180,  with  other  products  of  his 
farm,  should  have  given  him  a  good  living 
for  self  and  family.  Can  you  beat  it  for 
real  solid  comfort  in  a  smoky  city? 

Do  you  think  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
yield  of  the. 35  hens  which  I  show  above, 
I  can  sustain  that  basis  by  increasing  my 
stock  to  500  hens?  D.  H.  B. 

Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  hens  do  not 
pay  as  large  profits  in  flocks  of  500  as 
they  do  in  those  of  35;  otherwise  the 
householder  could  not  compete  with  the 
professional  poultrymau  and  show  him  a 
1  hing  or  two  in  figures.  What  is  called 
the  law  of  diminishing  returns  operates 
in  poultry  keeping,  as  it  does  in  other 
branches  of  agriculture, _  only  it  begins 
earlier  and  stays  on  the  job  longer. 

No.  it  won’t  do  to  multiply  35  by  14.3 
and  call  it  500,  not  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  As  pure  mathematics,  probably 
nothing  can  be  said  against  these  figures; 
I'll  take  your  word  without  using  pencil 
and  paper,  but  when  you  go  from  the 
realm  of  mathematics  to  that  of  feathers 
you  have  to  adopt  different  rules  of  figur¬ 
ing.  Perhaps,  in  a  biological  sense,  you 
can  multiply  hens  by  eggs,  or,  at  least, 
bv  means  of  eggs,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
assume  that,  because  you  find  13  eggs  in 
one  nest,  10  nests  would  yield  130  eggs; 
probably  hens  will  be  sitting  on  pieces  of 
brick  in  four  of  the  others.  And  then, 
too.  you  have  figured  profits  on  the  10 
months  of  the  year  when  hens  are  lay¬ 
ing;  what  about  the  other  two  months 
when  you  are  feeding  them  high-priced 
grain  and  getting  only  discarded  feathers 
in  return,  and  what  about  the  heavy 
cost  of  raising  pullets  each  year  to  re¬ 
place  old  stock?  Oh,  there  is  a  lot  to 
Fhte  M.  B.  D. 


Colds  or  Roup 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  poultry? 
I  have  over  100  hatched  i  i  May ;  have 
been  healthy  until  just  a  few  days  ago. 
They  have  a  terrible  rattle  in  then- 
throats  and  hold  their  mouths  open.  It 
sounds  like  croup.  Is  it  a  disease  or 
just  a  cold,  and  what  can  I  do?  I  have 
tried  castor  oil,  also  turpentine  and  sweet 
oil  mixed,  but  do  not  seem  to  help. 

Bridgehampton,  N.  Y.  MBS.  c.  M. 

This  is  a  sympton  of  colds  and,  unfor¬ 
tunately  also  of  beginning  roup.  The 
majority  of  cases,  however,  are  of  Fall 
and  Winter  colds,  very  like  those  suffered 
by  humans.  Strong,  vigorous  pullets  will 
recover  from  colds  without  special  treat¬ 
ment  if  kept  in  dry,  well  ventilated  and 
comfortable  quarters  and  guarded  from 
drafts  while  on  their  perches  at  night. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  should  be 
closely  shut  up,  for  they  need  as  much 
fresh  air.  or  more,  when  they  have  colds 
as  thev  need  at  any  other  time,  but  they 
shouldn’t  get  this  on  their  backs  at  night 
in  the  shape  of  drafts  coming  through 
loose  windows,  doors  and  cracks  in  the 
walls,  or  even  as  a  draft  through  the  open 
front  striking  the  perches. 

Give  the  pullets  clean,  fresh  litter,  clean 
their  drinking  fountains  with  hailing 
water,  see  that  the  poultry-house  gets  all 
the  sunlight  that  the  season  affords  and 
remove  any  that  are  very  sick  from  the 
Hock.  If  there  is  a  suspicion  of  roup, 
remove  all  that  show  any  signs  of  begin¬ 
ning  sickness  promptly.  The  symptoms 
of  roup  are  those  of  a  very  hard  cold, 
with  running  and.  perhaps,  closed  eyes, 
running  nostrils,  disagreeable  odor  to  dis¬ 
charges.  droopiness,  bedraggled  plumage, 
increasing  weakness,  and,  finally,  in  many 
cases,  death.  There  is  no  satisfactory 
treatment  for  true  roup.  Individual  eases 
may  be  cured,  but  at  an  outlay  in  time 
and  labor  that  few  can  give,  and  the 
probability  of  carrying  partly  cured  cases 
over  to  continue  the  infection  is  great. 

M.  B.  D. 


Composition  of  Mash 

I  have  for  some  time  believed  that  the 
excessive  amount  of  beef  scrip  in  dry 
mash  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
sometimes  large  losses  of  baby  chicks,  and 
the  poor  results  in  hatching.  I  have  paid 
on  several  occasions  from  $7.50  to  $10 
per  setting  for  eggs,  and  in  practically 
every  case  had  poor  results.  Sometimes 
it  would  be  few  chicks,  and  sometimes 
chicks  that  seemed  to  lack  stamina.  Last 


Spring  my  own  eggs  hatched  poorly,  and 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  some,  at 
least,  of  the  trouble  was  due  to  too  con¬ 
centrated  feeding  of  the  breeders.  For 
some  years  I  have  made  my  mashes  from 
bran,  meal,  stock  feed,  red  dog  flour  and 
45  to  55  per  cent  meat  scrap,  100  lbs.  of 
each ;  10  lbs.  pulverized  charcoal,  5  lbs. 
fine  salt,  and  my  costs  have  been  around 
$2.30  per  100  lbs.  Just  at  present  the 
cost  is  $2.27.  During  the  past  three 
months  I  have  added  to  the  above  20  lbs. 
of  dry  skim-milk.  When  I  mixed  my  last 
I  only  put  in  75  lbs.  of  meat  scrap  and 
50  lbs.  of  the  milk,  and  as  the  latter  costs 
me  8  2/5c  per  lb.  by  the  barrel,  that  in¬ 
creases  the  cost  of  the  mash  to  $2.77  per 
100  lbs..  50c  per  bag  increase.  Would  it 
pay  to  continue  this  mixture,  or  would  it 
be  best  to  go  back  to  the  old  one? 

Kennebunk,  Me.  f.  e.  h. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  concentrated 
feeding,  plus  close  confinement,  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  vitality  of  breeding  stock,  and 
is  responsible  for  a  large  number  of  poor 
hatches  and  weak  chicks.  The  ideal  care 
of  breeding  fowls  would  be  giving  them 


Noticing  your  alarm  clock  arrange¬ 
ments  on  page  1439,  I  am  sending  you 
my  plan,  which  is  the  simplest  that  I 
have  found,  and  costs  nothing  to  make. 
Fasten  two  metal  pieces  to  your  shelf, 
and  to  each  underneath  the  plate  fasten 
the  electric  current  wire.  Take  a  piece 
of  old  clock  spring  %-inc-h  wide,  drill  a 
hole  in  one  end  and  fasten  with  a  small 
screw  to  the  plate.  Then  take  a  small 
ring  which  will  slip  off  the  alarm  winder 
easily ;  attach  to  this  a  fine  wire  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  old  clock  spring  by  a  loop. 
Place  the  ring  over  the  winder  so  as  to 
hold  the  loose  end  of  the  spring  off  the 
plate.  When  the  alarm  goes  off  the 


entire  freedom  and  making  them  find  a 
considerable  part  of  their  own  living.  Of 
course,  eggs  would  be  obtained  only  in 
Spring  and  Summer,  but  those  that  were 
obtained  would  hatch  and  the  chicks 
would  live.  It  is  not  practicable,  how¬ 
ever,  to  keep  the  breeding  flock  in  this 
way.  and  we  shall  have  to  continue  to 
hatch  from  flocks  kept  for  egg  production. 
•I  do  not  think  that  lack  of  fertility  or 
vigor  can  be  ascribed  to  meat  feeding  in 
any  reasonable  quantity,  but  it  is  unnec¬ 
essary  to  add  dried  milk  to  a  ration  al¬ 
ready  containing  sufficient  animal  protein 
in  the  form  of  beef  scrap.  If  dried  skim- 
milk  or  buttermilk  is  used,  the  meat  scrap 
should  be  cut  down  proportionately;  one 
will  replace  the  other.  if.  b.  d. 


Requirements  for  Pigeons 

I  wish  to  build  a  house  to  accommodate 
about  100  pigeons,  and  would  like  to 
know  what  size  to  make  it.  Should  it 
be  built  off  the  ground?  IIow  many  nests 
are  needed,  and  is  a  flight  or  enclosed 
runway  necessary  when  breeding  squabs? 
What  is  a  good  mixture  of  grain  for 
pigeons?  Wbat  breeds  make  the  best 
squabs  and  breed  rapidly?  P.  c.  K. 

Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J. 

A  house  12x12  ft.  would  accommodate 
100  pigeons  very  nicely,  and  could  be 
built  directly  on  the  ground,  or  with  an 
air  space  underneath,  whichever  would 
be  most  suitable  to  your  location.  There 
should  be  one  nest  for  each  pair  of  breed¬ 
ers,  as  they  lay,  sit  and  rear  their  young 


in  the  nest.  It  is  quite  necessary  to  have 
an  enclosed  flight  to  keep  the  birds  from 
straying  away.  About  20x30  ft.  and  6 
ft.  high  would  be  a  good  size  for  the  fly¬ 
ing  pen.  The  house  should  be  light,  dry 
and  well  ventilated. 

We  like  the  White  Homer,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  prolific  breeders 
for  squab  raising,  but  the  Red  Carneaux 
make  larger  and  better  squabs. 

A  good  grain  mixture  is  200  lbs.  kaffir 
corn,  100  lbs.  red  wheat,  100  lbs.  Canada 
peas,  15  lbs.  golden  millet  and  10  lbs. 
hemp.  Also  mix  a  tablespoon  of  salt 
with  a  peck  of  grit,  and  keep  before  the 
birds  with  fine  oyster  shells  and  charcoal 
in  separate  hoppers.  c.  s.  gbeene. 


Preventing  Water  .  from  Freezing; 

Leaves  for  Litter 

1.  I  am  keeping  100  White  Leghorns 
this  Winter,  50  in  each  house.  iWhat  is 
the  best  way  to  keep  the  drinking  water 
from  freezing?  2.  I  have  to  buy  litter, 
but  could  get  lots  of  leaves.  Would  you 
advise  using  them  ?  I  live  close  to  the 
woods,  and  can  get  nice  fresh  ones. 

Blandburg,  Pa.  w.  w.  's. 

1.  There  is  no  way  of  keeping  drinking 
water  from  freezing,  except  by  the  use  of 
artificial  heat.  Where  electricity  is  avail- 


winder  will  turn  to  the  left  and  the  free 
end  of  the  spring  will  come  in  contact 
with  the  plate  and  connect  the  circuit, 
which  of  course  turns  on  the  lights.  ,  I 
use  two  pieces  of  the  clock  spring  to 
make  a  stiffer  spring.  For  a  ring  over 
the  post  I  use  a  key-ring  style  leg  band, 
the  size  used  on  Plymouth  Rock  hens. 
When  you  go  into  the  house  to  turn  off 
your  lights  just  place  the  ring  over  the 
post  and  wind  enough  to  lift  the  spring 
from  the  plate.  I  have  used  this  arrange¬ 
ment  two  seasons,  and  it.  has  not  failed 
one  morning.  w.  C.  D. 

New  York. 


able,  a  25  e.p.  carbon  filament  electric 
light  bulb  may  be  suspended -by  means 
of  a  hole  bored  through  a  wooden  float 
so  that  the  bulb  will  be  immersed  in  the 
water  of  a  pail  or  other  water  container. 
The  bulb  hangs  below  the  float,  which 
latter  rides  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  follows  it  down  as  the  fowls  drink 
it.  It.  is  best  to  use  a  waterproof  socket 
for  this  purpose.  A  small  lamp  for  this 
purpose  is  advertised  in  these  columns, 
and  is  very  practical.  This  burns  kero¬ 
sene,  and  a  water  pail  may  be  set  upon 
it.  It  uses  a  very  small  wick  and  con¬ 
sumes  but  little  oil. 

2.  Dry  leaves  may  be  used  as  litter, 
though  they  are  inferior  to  straw  or 
other  coarser  material.  They  break  up 
into  a  powder  in  a  very  short  time,  but 
in  the  absence  of  better  litter  I  should 
use  them.  m.  b.  d. 


Catarrhal  Colds 

I  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  which  seem  to  have  colds,  as  there 
is  a  continuous  sneezing  among  them  ;  in 
some  cases  their  eyes  close  and  swell  up. 
also  have  something  like  warts  around 
their  eyes  and  on  their  combs.  I  have 
the  Cornell  mash  before  them  at  all 
times,  and  feed  scratch  feed  at  night. 
They  also  have  cabbage  and  turnips  and 
some  stale  bread.  What  is  the  cause, 
and  a  remedy?  k.  r. 

East  River.  Conn. 

This  is  the  season  for  Fall  colds. 
Young  stock  is  taken  from  the  Summer 


range  and  placed  in  WSnter  quarters, 
they  may  be  subject  to  drafts  through 
cracks  in  poultry-house  walls  or  be¬ 
cause  of  open  windows  so  placed  as  to 
permit  of  the  wind  blowing  across  the 
perches.  These  colds  are  probably  con¬ 
tagious  and  sweep  through  the-  flock, 
sparing  only  the  most  robust  of  the 
fowls.  The  remedy  is  not  medication, 
for  there  is  probably  nothing  that  can  be 
administered  to  the  flock  in  food  or  drink 
that  will  cure  or  prevent  colds,  but  better 
care.  This  latter  involves  cleanliness  of 
quarters  and  utensils  used  by  the  flock, 
a  dry,  comfortable  house  that  is  thor¬ 
oughly  well  ventilated,  ivithout  deleter¬ 
ious  drafts,  and  this  ventilation  can  be 
brought  about  by  tight  walls  and  open 
fronts  and  the  removal  of  any  evidently 
sick  birds  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered. 
Simple  colds,  under  these  conditions,  will 
be  recovered  from  as  humans  would  re¬ 
cover  from  them.  If  roup  is  grafted 
upon  the  catarrhal  cold,  however,  there 
is  a  different  story  to  tell.  Eyes  swell, 
run  foul-smelling  matter,  the  bird  be¬ 
comes  weak  and  droopy,  smears  its 
plumage  with  the  discharge  from  eyes 
and  beak  and,  in  severe  cases,  dies  within 
a  few  days.  Here,  too,  the  remedy  is 
prompt  isolation  of  all  affected  birds  and 
disinfection  as  well  ps  cleanliness  of 
quarters  and  eating  and  drinking  uten¬ 
sils.  Even  if  apparently  recovered  from 
roup  is  likely  to  hang  over  in  partially 
cured  cases  and  give  trouble  in  succeed¬ 
ing  years.  m.  b.  ». 


Treatment  for  Worms 

My  little  girl,  three  years  old,  has 
worms  that  have  come  from  her  7  to  8  in. 
long,  and  at  times  it  makes  her  sick,  hot 
and  feverish.  We  have  given  her  differ¬ 
ent.  things  to  take,  but  it  doese  not  effect 
a  cure.  e.  f.  s. 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  worms  that 
infest  the  human  body — round  worms, 
pin  worms,  tapeworms,  etc. — and,  strange 
to  say,  not  all  varieties  yield  to  the  same 
treatment.  Remedies  that  will  expel  one 
kind  will  have  no  effect  upon  another. 
Fortunately,  most  worms  are  compara¬ 
tively  easily  gotten  rid  of  if  intelligent 
treatment  is  instituted.  The  first  thing 
lo  do  is  to  ascertain  the  variety  of  worms 
that  is  present.  To  do  this,  show  some 
of  them  to  your  physician.  The  second 
is  to  follow  the  treatment  laid  down  by 
your  physician  ;  he  will  know  what  kind 
of  medicine  to  give,  and  in  what  way. 
You  may  be  able  to  rid  your  child  of 
worms  by  following  the  advice  of  friends 
and  neighbors,  but  such  advice  is  neces¬ 
sarily  based  upon  incomplete  knowledge, 
and  it  is  better  to  seek  expert  advice. 

M.  B.  D. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
hold  fast  to  something  of  them. 

“Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  !” 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  Englishman's 
song  seemed  close  to  me  as  I  walked  on 
through  the  storm.  “Peace*  on  earth !” 
Whom  did  I  want  most  to  injure?  I  de¬ 
cided  it  was  Grandpa  Leonard.  I’d  like 
to  punch  him  for  accusing  my  father  of  a 
terrible  crime.  So  I  figured  it  out  as  I 
trudged  on.  And  yet,  what  about  this 
“Good  will  to  men!”  If  I  believed  in  that 
song  I  must  certainly  show  good!  will  to 
Grandpa  Leonard.  But  how?  I  looked 
up,  and  there  I  was  right  at  the  Leonard 
house.  It  has  always  been  my  fortune, 
good  or  ill,  to  do  impulsive  things — often 
just  when  cold-blooded  reasoning  was 
most  needed.  That  is  what  I  did  that 
day.  I  turned  right  into  Leonard’s  yard 
and  knocked  at  the  back  door. 

“Well,  if  here  ain’t  that  boy  from 
Deacon  Reed’s  again.  Let  me  broom  you 
off  before  you  come  in  !” 

So  Mrs.  Leonard  swept  me  clear  of 
snow  and  I  walked  in.  Grandpa  had 
forgotten  his  outbreak,  and  he  turned  to 
me. 

“Well,  what  you  want?  You  ain’t 
Santa  Claus,  be  ye?  What  I  want  most 
of  all  is  a  little  cooling  fruit.  Our  ap¬ 
ples  aint.  kept !” 

Led  by  some  impulse  which  I  cannot 
explain  I  pulled  Susie’s  orange  out  of 
my  pocket  and  gave  it  to  the  old  man. 

“Darned  if  it  ain’t  'Santa  Claus,  .T *•  !” 
burst  out  Peleg  Leonard.  “I  didn’t 
think  Jim  Lincoln  had  it  in  him  to  send 
father  an  orange.  I’ll  be.t  he’ll  have 
heartache  over  it.  Father,  better  eat  it 
right  off,  before  Jim  repents  and  sends 
after  i*.  Much  obliged  to  the  boy  for 
bringing  it !” 

And  that  was  all  the  credit  Santa 
Claus,  Jr.  ever  had.  But  as  he  trudged 
on  home  there  was  a  peace  in  his  heart  — 
far  better  than  any  taste  of  orange  on 
his  tongue. 

And  that  was  well,  because  there  was 
no  more  substantial  reward.  I  reached 
Cap’n  Hoxie’s  house  and  delivered  my 
basket.  The  captain  went  through  the 
contents  carefully,  cheeking  them  off.  and 
took  a  good  bite  from  a  plug  of  tobacco. 
Then  he  opened  the  package  of  candy  and 
grunted  approval.  These  little  pieces  of 
rock-like  substance  would  last  about  as 
long  as  the  soil. 

“Keep  the  women  a-suckin’  for  some 
time,”  he  said,  and  then,  moved  by  some 
generous  impulse,  he  took  two  of  the 
buckshot  in  his  hand  and  held  them  cut 
to  me. 

“You  done  the  job  well,  an’  I  feel  like 
makin’  ye  a  nice  present.  Take  yer  choice 
right  now.  Which’]]  ye  have,  a  red  one  or 
a  white  one?” 

And  I  forget  which  I  took  !  h.  w.  c. 
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“The  Home 

Cow  Doctor” 

— this  is  the  title  of  a  genuine¬ 
ly  authoritative  book  on  cow 
diseases,  and  how  to  success¬ 
fully  treat  them  at  home. 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy 
of  this  book,  and  will  send  it 
free  on  request.  We  merely 
ask  you  in  return  to  give  us 
the  name  of  your  local  dealer. 

Drop  us  a  postal  today  for  your 
copy.  The  book  has  been  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  many  cow 
owners  by  telling  them  just  what 
to  do  at  critical  times. 


alving 

-when  a  cow 
needs  a  friend 
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C\  /*  O  NEED  to  tell  you  that  calving  is  a  severe  strain 
on  the  vital  organs  of  even  the  most  vigorous 
dairy  cow.  In  the  shock  and  strain  lurk  many 
hazards  to  health  and  milk-giving. 

The  genital  and  digestive  organs,  carrying  the  burden 
of  this  function,  need  help.  They  need  a  real  friend 
before,  during  and  after. 

Here  is  where  Kow-Kare  comes  in  strong.  It  contains 
the  medicinal  properties  to  build  up  the  genital  organs  to 
vigor,  and  regulate  the  digestive  functions  as  nature  re¬ 
quires.  Because  of  its  success  in  bringing  cows  safely  thru 
calf-birth  in  perfedt  condition  its  use  in  this  emergency 
is  known  in  most  well-regulated  dairies. 

The  use  of  Kow-Kare  is  neither  expensive  nor  diffi¬ 
cult.  Just  a  tablespoonful  of  the  medicine  in  the  feed  twice 
a  day  for  two  weeks  before  and  for  two  or  three  weeks 
after  calf-birth.  A  few  cents  spent  to  assist  nature  will  re¬ 
pay  you  with  a  healthy,  produ&ive  milker  and  a  vigor¬ 
ous  calf. 

Kow-Kare  is  equally  effective  in  treating  Retard 
Afterbirth ,  Abortion ,  Barrenness ,  Scouring ,  Bunches,  Milk 
Fever,  Loss  of  Appetite,  etc.  Many  dairymen  feed  Kow- 
Kare  one  week  each  month  to  every  cow,  and  realize  big 
increases  in  milk  yield  thru  the  added  vigor  of  the  herd. 

Try  Kow-Kare  and  you  will  use  it  always.  Feed  dealers, 

general  stores  and  druggists  sell  it;  large  size  $1.25, 

medium,  65  cts.  Sent  prepaid  if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Starting  with  Poultry,  Lambs  and  Pigs 

1.  I  want  to  start  with  buying  12  R.  I. 
Reds.  Single  Comb  pullets,  and  one  cock¬ 
erel.  How  large  a  chicken  house  would 
I  have  to  build?  Should  I  just  build  a 
place  big  enough  for  them  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  or  should  I  build  a  house  big  enough 
for  either  50  or  100  birds?  There  seems 
to  be  lots  of  rats  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  would  have  to  make  sure  that  they 
could  not  get  in  it.  About  how  much 
lumber  would  it  take,  and  what  would’  it 
cost  me?  I  have  quite  a  little  old  lum¬ 
ber  from  rebuilding  my  bungalow.  I  have 
a  lot  100x100  ft.,  and  I  would  give  them 
quite  a  place  to  run.  2.  I  would  also 
like  to  get  a  pair  of  white  lambs.  What 
kind  would  you  advise  me  to  get?  Do 
they  require  more  than  a  shed  in  the 
Winter,  or  would  it  be  wise  to  buy  them 
in  Spring?  I  thought  it  a  good  idea  to 
have  the  sheep  eat  up  all  the  green  stuff 
growing  here,  as  the  place  has  never  been 
cleared  from  trees.  I  also  want  to  get  a 
pair  of  pigs.  What  kind  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  get?  L.  L. 

Fanwood.  N.  J. 

1.  If  you  have  bits  of  lumber  left  from 
another  building,  it  will  probably  pay 
you  best  to  have  your  carpenter  or  handy 
man  put  you  up  a  small  building,  say 
10x12  ft.  in  size,  for  your  little  flock,  and 
you  could  use  this  later  for  a  brooder- 
house  if  you  cared  to  keep  more  fowls. 
Give  the  flock  whatever  run  you  wish  to 
enclose,  if  you  do  not  care  to  let  it  have 
the  liberty  of  the  premises.  If  your  little 
house  has  a  tight,  matched  board  floor 
and  is  set  up  a  little  above  ground,  or  has 
a  concrete  floor  on  the  ground,  rats  will 
not  be  likely  to  trouble  you.  The  cost 
will  depend  entirely  upon  what  you  are 
obliged  to  purchase  and  pay  your  builder. 
With  old  lumber  to  use,  it  should  not 
cost  a  great  deal. 

2.  If  you  have  R.  I.  Red  fowls,  why 

not  get  red  pigs,  and  thus  maintain  a 
harmonious  color  scheme  in  the  live  stock 
of  the  place?  If  you  can’t  find  red  pigs 
locally,  however,  any  of  the  other  breeds 
available  will  probably  suit  you  equally 
well.  All  the  breeds  are  good  if  properly 
cared  for.  Young  pigs  cost  about  $6 
each  at  time  of  weaning.  White  lambs 
are  easily  gotten,  white  being  the  pre¬ 
vailing  color  in  flocks;  here,  again,  the 
particular  breed  is  not  material  for  your 
purposes.  If  your  lambs  are  to  be  allowed 
the  liberty  of  the  premises,  however,  I 
suggest  getting  ewe  lambs  rather  than 
males.  The  latter  are  very  apt  to  develop 
bunting  propensities  as  they  mature  that 
make  them  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
timid.  Lambs  can  be  more  easily  obtained 
in  the  Spring,  and  will  mature  sufficiently 
by  Fall  to  get  along  in  a  warm  shed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  M.  B.  d. 


More 

for  less  money 

DOLD-Quality  Digester  Tankage  contains1 
60%  protein  best  solid  bone  and  flesh 
builder  for  hogs. 

Small  amount  of  tankage  fed  each  day 
with  corn  or  grain  saves  one-third  cost  of 
feeding.  And  tankage  furnishes  protein  which 
grain  cannot  give;  wipes  out  all  danger  of 
sows  eating  their  litters  to  get  flesh  food. 

Meat  Meal  Digester,  cheaper  than  Digester 
Tankage,  contains  46%  Protein,  promotes 
quick  sturdy  growth. 

Feed  we*  or  dry — mixed  with  grain,  or 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  Co.. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not/  handle 

Soto 

Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 
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One  Man  Pulls  ’Em  Easy 


Get  New  Reduced  Prices  on  Hercules,  the  fastest, 
^easiest-operating  “One-Man”  Hand  Poorer  Stump 
'  ^Puller  made.  Simple,  double,  triple,  quadruple 
xpower — 4  machines  in  one.  Moves  like  a 

^wheelbarrow.  $10  down.  Easy  _ 

.payments. 


_  Send  for 

Catalog  No.  S30 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
CENTERVILLE.  IOWA 


Dept.  RN 

Also  Poultry  Feeds, 
Meat  Scraps,  Sol¬ 
uble  Blood,  Poultry 
Bone  —  all  grades ; 
Charcoal,  Oyster 
Shells,  Mineral 
stone  grits.  Pure 
Bone  Fertilizer. 


BUFFALO  N.Y., 


DIGESTER 

/TANKAGE. 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  pflCT 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  UUv  I 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  |  CCC 
down — easy  to  load.  No  repairs. 

P||n|D CRedueed  prices  Catalog  free. 
Emr  lilkMfg.  Co.,Box  296  Quincy, 111 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


U.  S.  RUBBER  BOOT 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  give  size  and  we  will 
send  you  a  rare  bargain  in 
a  fully  guaranteed,  genuine, 
first  quality  rubber  boot.  Made  of  extra 
grade,  pressure-proof  rubber,  with  long- 
wearing  heavy  rubber  soles  and  heels. 
Good  quality  lining  to  resist  cold  weather 
dampness,  will  keep  the  feet  warm  in  the 
severest  weather.  Pay  the  postman  $3.45, 
plus  postage,  on  arrival.  Money  back  if 
not  entirely  satisfied.  Sizes  6  to  12. 

L.  SIMON  CO. 

829  First  Ave.,  New  York 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 


CORRUGATED  — PLAIN  — V  CRIMP 

SHINCLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 

PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


A  BETTER  JOB  NOW  ! 

Learn  good  trade  in  a  few  weeks.  12  million  autos,  trucks 
and  tractors  need  service.  Repairmen  needed.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  FREE  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Michigan  State  Automobile  School  401  Auto  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Heaves  or  Emphysema  of  the  Lunfjs 

My  young  mare  has  heaves  very  badly. 

I  want  to  cure  her  if  possible,  or  help 
her.  j.  D.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  perfect  cure 
for  established  heaves,  or  true  emphysema 
of  the  lungs.  The  reason  is  that  that 
disease  is  not  only  due  to  chronic  indi¬ 
gestion.  but  has  caused  a  broken  down 
condition  of  the  tiny  air  cells  of  the 
lungs,  so  that  the  large  ones  resulting 
cannot  perfectly  perform  'the  function  of 
expelling  air.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  abdominal  muscles  have  to  be  brought 
into  play  to  help  the  lungs  expel  air,  and 
tT#t  causes  the  double  bellows  like  action 
of  the  flanks,  seen  when  standing  behind 
the  affected  horse.  Gas  may  also  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  rectum  at  ’the  same  time. 
The  chronic  cough  characteristic  of 
heaves  is  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
lungs,  and  it  is  aggravated  by  dust  in 
feed  and  bulky  roughage  and  working  the 
horse  immediately  after  such  a  meal 
when  distended  with  feed.  Such  treat¬ 
ment  is  also  the  original  cause  of  heaves, 
which  most  affects  gluttonous  horses..  It 
is,  however,  possible,  but  comparatively 
rare,  for  a  horse  to  suffer  from  a  form  of 
asthma,  which  is  not  true  heaves,  and 
that  is  more  amenable  to  treatment.  Such 
asthma  is  always  aggravated  by  damp, 
muggy,  warm  weather,  before  a  thunder¬ 
storm,  or  at  times  of  prolonged  rains. 
Damp,  hot.  foul,  badly  ventilated,  dark 
stables  also  favor  causing  of  heaves  and 
of  asthma.  The  distress  of  heaves  may  be 
relieved  somewhat  by  giving  the  horse 
proprietary  heave  remedies,  or  mixing  in 
each  feed  a  teaspoonful  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  quantities,  by  weight,  of  powdered 
stramonium  leaves  and  chlorid  of  am¬ 
monia.  The  latter  powder  is  especially 
helpful  in  the  asthmatic  form  of  heaves. 
For  true  heaves  more  benefit  usually  is 
had  from  a  tablespoonful  dose  of  Fow¬ 
ler’s  solution  of  arsenic  given  night  and 
morning  in  a  little  water  or  sprinkled  on 
the  feed.  The  dose  may  be  increased  for 
a  large  horse,  or  given  three  times  daily 
after  it  has  been  administered  for  a  week. 
It  should  gradually  be  discontinued  when 
no  longer  needed,  taking  at  least  10  days 
to  the  process.  Also  wet  all  feed  with 
limewater,  keep  the  bowels  active,  if  nec¬ 
essary  to  that  end  feeding  bran  mashes 
and  adding  two  or  three  ounces  of  raw 
linseed  oil  daily,  and  do  not  give  any 
bulky  feed  at  noon.  If  the  mare  has  to 
work  hard,  do  not  work  her  immediately 
after  a  meal.  Feed  wet  oat  straw  and 
corn  stover  in  preference,  to  hay  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  let  the  mare  live  on  grass  in 
Summer.  Feed  carrots  or  parsnips,  oats 
and  wheat  bran.  Allow  free  access  to 
rock  salt.  a.  s.  a. 
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Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Trading  on  the  Philadelphia  market  is 
much  later  and  the  market  is  much 
quieter  at  this  season  of  the  year  than 
in  warmer  weather.  As  soon  as  it  is 
cold  enough  to  make  it  necessary  for  the 
dealers  to  close  their  doors  trading  seems 
to  be  very  much  restricted.  Some  inter¬ 
est  is  usually  shown  in  green  vegetables 
shipped  from  the  South  and  West,  but 
the  Winter  vegetables,  with  perhaps  a 
few  exceptions,  attract  very  little  atten¬ 
tion.  Retailers  appear  on  the  market  in 
midwinter  anywhere  from  8 :30  to  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  are  more  apt 
after  ordering  what  they  need  to  hurry 
back  to  their  places  of  business  instead 
of  “shopping  around”  looking  for  attrac¬ 
tive  “buys”  or  for  new  products.  Very 
little  interest  was  shown  in  the  barreled 
apple  market  last  week,  in  spite  of  the 
holidays.  The  movement  has  been  a  slow 
one  and  the  market  dull,  some  days 
hardly  enough  sales  being  made  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  market.  Consequently  offerings 
have  been  very  light.  Fancy  New  York 
Greenings  ranged  $4  to  $4.75  and  Mary¬ 
land  York  Imperials  $3.25  to  $4  a  bar¬ 
rel.  According  to  the  International  Ap¬ 
ple  Shippers’  Association,  over  1,000,000 
barrels  and  nearly  2,000,000  boxes  of 
ipples  had  been  exported  to  British  ports 


to  December  16,  or  nearly  725,000  boxes 
and  470,000  barrels  more  than  last  year’s 
shipments  to  the  same  date.  Exports  for 
the  week  amounted  to  about  16,000  bar¬ 
rels  and  60,000  boxes.  New  Jersey  cran¬ 
berries  showed  a  little  weakness,  drop¬ 
ping  about  50c  per  one-half  barrel  boxes, 
which  sold  on  the  26th  at  $2  to  $6.50  a 
box,  according  to  quality.  Values  on  the 
hard  Danish  cabbage  showed  a  little  im¬ 
provement  after  the  drop  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  December,  although  the  demand 
continues  to  be  slow,  best  New  York 
Danish  selling  around  $20  a  ton.  South 
Carolina  cabbage  of  the  flat  Dutch  variety 
is  now  arriving  in  very  moderate  quan¬ 
tities,  and  bringing  about  $1.70  per  crate 
holding  about  a  barrel.  The  planting  of 
cabbage  in  Florida  this  year  is  lighter 
than  anticipated,  according  to  official  re¬ 
ports,  total  acreage  amounting  to  about 
18,000  acres.  But  little  movement  of  the 
crop  is  expected  until  the  middle  of  Jan¬ 
uary.  The  offerings  of  onions  were  mod¬ 
erate,  but  they  sold  on  a  dull  market, 
best  Chios  and  Indianas  bringing  as  high 
as  $2.90  per  100-lb.  sack  for  yellow 
varieties,  best  York  States  averaging  10 
to  15c  a  sack  less.  White  potatoes  were 
slow,  but  prices  held  fairly  steady,  well- 
graded  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  round 
whites  selling  at  $2  to  $2.10  per  150-lb. 
sack.  The  Florida  acreage  on  potatoes 
is  expected  to  be  about  10,000  acres  less 
than  the  1922  plantings.  Another  dull 
week  has  gone  by  for  the  sweet  potato 
dealer.  Most  of  the  sweets  are  now  com¬ 
ing  from  New  Jersey,  for  which  the  job¬ 
bers  are  getting  50  to  65c  per  %  bushel 
for  the  best,  while  the  few  Virginia  and 
Delaware  sweets  seldom  bring  over  75  or 
80c  a  bushel.  Most  of  the  nearby  Win¬ 
ter  vegetables  showed  little  change  in 
prices,  parsnips  bringing  50  to  75c;  car¬ 
rots,  35  to  60c,  and  white  turnips  30  to 
50c  per  %-bushel  basket.  New  York 
State  celery  held  steady  at  $2.50  to  $3.25 
per  two-thirds  crate  in  the  rough  for  good 
stock.  Lima  beans  were  received  from 
Cuba  which  brought  $8.50  to  $9  a  bushel, 
and  shipments  of  esearole,  endive  and 
radishes  were  received  from  New  Orleans. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

Offerings  of  live  poultry  have  been 
fully  as  heavy  as  the  trade  demanded, 
especially  on  fowl,  which  declined  slightly, 
heavy  fat  stock  selling  on  the  24th  at  25 
to  27c  lb.  The  ordinary  run  of  chickens 
have  sold  rather  slowly,  but  prices  on 
the  best  stock  held  steady  at  23  to  25c 
lb.  Pekin  ducks  and  geese  were  in  fair 
demand  for  the  holiday  trade,  and  with 
the  market  showing  a  little  improvement 
24  to  26c  a  lb.  could  be  obtained  for  de¬ 
sirable  stock.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  dressed 
poultry  sold  well  during  the  week  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Christmas  holiday,  but  offer¬ 
ings  were  sufficiently  large  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  trade,  and  values  changed 
very  little,  fresh-killed  fowl,  heavy  and 
fat,  selling  chiefly  at  29c  a  lb.  and  fine 
chickens  31  to  32c-  a  lb.  Ducks  were  in 
good  demand  at  28  to  30c  a  lb.  The 
market  on  turkeys  strengthened  a  little 
to  58c  for  best  Marylands  until  a  day  or 
two  before  Christmas,  when  heavier  of¬ 
ferings  caused  a  decline  of  3  to  6c  a  lb. 

Fresh  eggs  were  scarce  and  sold  on  a 
firm  market  at  59c  for  nearby  extra  firsts 
and  best  Western  on  the  21st,  but  this 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  sharp  drop 
of  several  cents  a  dozen,  selling  on  the 
24th  at  49c,  due  to  increased  offerings. 
Values  on  refrigerator  eggs  held  steady, 
'he  market  generally  being  a  firm  one  at 
33c  a  dozen  on  extra  firsts.  Cold  storage 
holdings  of  eggs  in  Philadelphia  are  about 
double  the  amount  on  hand  a  year  ago, 
the  official  report  showing  that  nearly 
65.000  cases  were  in  storage  on  the  26th, 
compared  with  31.400  cases  last  year.  A 
comparison  of  figures  for  other  large 
cities  show  that  New  York  storage  hold¬ 
ings  are  only  about  40.000  cases  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  last  year’s  stock  on  hand  on  the 
same  date,  while  Chicago  has  over  250.000 
cases  and  Boston  about  20.000  cases 
more.  Notwi  hstanding  the  exceptionally 


large  amounts  of  eggs  put  into  storage 
last  Spring,  the  holding  of  storage  eggs 
at  this  time  is  much  smaller,  especially 
in  New  York,  than  was  anticipated  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  season. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  has  been  little  difficulty  in  sell¬ 
ing  desirable  hay,  and  values  were  well 
sustained,  No.  2  Timothy  ranging  $20  to 
$21  a  ton  and  light  clover  mixed  $19  to 
$20  a  ton.  Best  rye  straw  held  steady  at 
$22  a  ton  and  No.  1  wheat  straw  aver¬ 
aged  about  $14.25  per  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


fleece,  lb.,  32  to  34c ;  unwashed,  medium, 
30  to  32c ;  unwashed,  fine,  35  to  3Sc, 

$1.25  to  $1.30 ;  corn, 
to  95c ;  oats,  bu.,  55c ; 


Wheat,  bu., 
shelled,  bu.,  94 
rye,  95c  to  $1. 

Timothy  hay, 
ton,  $14  to  $16. 


ton,  $20  to  $22 ;  straw, 


75c;  cheese,  cream, 
cottage  cheese,  5c; 


lb„ 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENDICOTT  MARKETS 
Hamburg,  lb.,  18c ;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
8  to  20c ;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  por¬ 
terhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  round  steak,  lb., 
20c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  mutton, 
lb.,  10  to  25c;  salt  pork,  lb.,  ISc ;  sliced 
ham,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  sliced  bacon,  lb., 
30c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  steak,  lb., 
35c ;  pork  loin,  lb.,  30c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb., 
35c ;  veal  loaf,  lb.,  35c;  rabbits,  live,  lb,, 
25c;  dressed,  lb.,  30c;  pigs,  six  weeks 
old,  each,  $5. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  lb.,  27c ;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  15c;  geese  and  ducks,  lb., 
30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  lb.,  34c ; 
geese  and  ducks,  lb.,  36c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white  and  brown,  60c ; 
pullet  eggs,  48c ;  duck  eggs,  65c ;  milk, 
qt.,  9c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt,, 
lb.,  31c;  skim,  17c; 
pimento  cheese,  10c. 

Butter,  fancy  creamery,  prints, 

55c ;  best  dairy,  in  jars,  lb.,  52c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1,25 ; 
beans,  lb.,  8c ;  celery,  bunch,  10c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  white,  lb.,  2c ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1 ; 
greens,  peck,  15c;  lettuce,  head,  7c; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  onions,  green,  bunch, 
5c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.75 ;  pumpkins,  each,  15  to  20c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  peck,  15c ;  shell  beans,  10c ;  turnips, 
bu.,  80c ;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch,  10c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  10c;  bread,  17-oz. 
loaf,  5c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2  ; 
clover  honey,  card,  23c;  cider  vinegar, 
gal.,  35c ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  cran¬ 
berries,  qt.,  16c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 
Pork,  light,  lb.,  12  to  14c ;  heavy,  lb., 
10c;  veal,  lb.,  15c;  mutton,  lb.,  18  to 
20c;  lamb,  lb.,  20  to  30c;  beef,  lb.,  6 
to  7c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  25  to  30c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  24  to  30e;  fowls,  lb.,  24  to 
30c;  geese,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  guinea  hens, 
live,  each,  75c;  turkeys,  lb.,  65  to  70c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  chickens,  lb.,  32  to  40c;  fowls,  lb., 
35  to  40c;  geese,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  turkeys, 
lb.,  75  to  85c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c ;  eggs,  55  to  75c ; 
duck  eggs,  75c;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  40  to 
50c;  hiekorynuts,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3. 

_  Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2 ;  beans,  bu., 
$3.25 ;  per  lb.,  4  to  6c ;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches,  30c;  bu..  60  to  75c;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  35  to  60c;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
40  to  75 cj  endive,  doz.  heads,  50c ;  gar¬ 
lic,  lb.,  15c ;  lettuce,  leaf,  per  box,  $2 ; 
Boston,  per  doz.,  50  to  75c ;  onions, 
green,  doz.  bunches,  25c;  dry,  per  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  potatoes,  bu.,  65  to  75c;  par¬ 
snips,  bu.,  $1 ;  romaine,  doz.  heads,  40  to 
65c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  turnips,  bu.,  $1 ; 
Hubbard  squash,  each,  10  to  20c;  per  lb., 

2  to  4c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $20  to  $22 ;  No.  2, 
$17 ;  No.  3,  $14 ;  Timothy,  $20 ;  straw, 
ton.  $16  to  $18  ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats; 
bu.,  60c ;  corn,  bu.,  95c ;  buckwheat,  $2. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  12  to  16c; 
forequarters,  lb..  10  to  12c;  hindquar¬ 
ters,  lb.,  12  to  18c ;  dressed  hogs,  light, 
lb.,  12  to  14c;  heavy,  lb..  9  to  10c; 
Spring  lambs,  lb.,  24  to  26c;  yearling 
lambs,  lb.,  12  to  14c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  tb 
12c ;  veal,  lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  light,  lb.,  18 
to  21c;  heavy,  20  to  24c;  fowls,  lb..  17 
to  24c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  13  to  15c ; 
guinea  fowl,  each.  30  to  40c;  turkeys,  lb., 
45  to  50c;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  18c; 
ducks,  lb.,  20  to  24e ;  geese,  lb.,  18  to 
22c;  eggs.  70  to  SOc;  butter,  country, 
crock,  lb.,  42  to  45c. 

Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  seconds, 
bu.,  50  to  75c ;_ per  bbl„  $4  to  $6;  beets, 
14-qt.  basket,  35  to  45c;  Brussels  sprouts, 
qt.,  25  to  26c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  65  to 
75c;  per  doz.,  35  to  50c;  per  ton,  $9  to 
$11;  carrots,  bu..  60  to  75c;  per  ton.  $12 
to  $15 ;  celery,  doz.  bunches.  60  to  75c ; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  3  to  5c;  lettuce, 
good,  doz.  heads,  40  to  SOc;  Boston,  doz. 
heads,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.2o ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c; 
potatoes,  firsts,  bu.,  60  to  65c;  seconds, 
bu.,  45  to  55c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  turnips,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches, 
35  to  40c ;  watercress,  doz.  bunches.  45 
to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow.  $7;  white  marrow.  $7;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7 ;  white  kidney,  $7 ;  pea,  $6.25 ; 
medium,  $6.25;  yellow  eye,  $6;  Imper¬ 
ials,  $6. 

Hides. — Steers.  No.  1.  lie; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  11c 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  6c;  horsehides, 
$2  to  $3 ;  sheepskins,  each,  75c  to 
(5;  calf.  No.  1.  15c;  No.  2,  14c;  wool, 


10c; 
10c; 
each 
$1 


No.  2, 
No.  2, 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  open  season  has  made  it  easy  to 
market  products.  Butter  continues  to  go 
up.  Potatoes  are  firmer.  Onions  show 
advance.  Poultry  is  slow.  Eggs  are  off. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  higher ;  creamery,  54  Vo  60c ; 
dairy,  45  to  55c ;  crocks,  41  to  54c ;  com¬ 
mon,  33  to  37c.  Cheese,  dull ;  daisies, 
flats,  longhorns,  27  to  28c ;  limburger,  29 
to  32c.  Eggs,  weak  ;  hennery,  48  to  63c ; 
State  and  Western  candled,  50  to  55c ; 
storage,  31  to  40c. 

POULTRY — RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet ;  turkeys,  43 
to  55c ;  fowl,  18  to  SOc ;  broilers,  34  to 
42c ;  chickens,  18  to  SOc ;  old  roosters, 
22  to  23c ;  ducks,  30  to  32c ;  geese,  25  to 
28c.  Live  poultry,  slow ;  turkeys,  42  to 
48c ;  fowls,  16  to  24c ;  springers,  16  to 
23c ;  old  roosters,  17  to  18c ;  ducks,  20 
to  24c;  geese,  22  to  24c.  Rabbits,  quiet; 
cottontails,  pair,  50  to  60c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  active ;  McIntosh,  Jonathan, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  other  named  sorts,  $1 
to  $1.75.  except  Baldwin  and  Greening, 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  seconds,  75c  to  $1.  Pota¬ 
toes,  firip ;  best  homegrown,  bu.,  60  to 
75c ;  seconds,  50  to  60c ;  sweets,  Dela¬ 
ware,  hamper,  80  to  90c;  Southern,  bbl., 
$1.40  to  $1.60. 

FRUITS,  GRAPES,  ETC. 

Pears,  mostly  Ivieffers,  weak ;  Beurre 
d’ Anjou,  Clairgcau,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
Beurre  Bose,  $2  to  $2.25;  Kieffer,  SOc 
to  $1.  Grapes,  liberal  supply  of  Califor¬ 
nia  ;  Tokays,  box,  $3  to  $3.75;  Malaga, 
keg,  $7  to  $10.  Cranberries,  dull,  50-Ib. 
box,  $7  to  $7.50.  Quinces,  quiet ;  best, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  seconds,  40  to  60c. 


Vegetables, 
75c ;  Brussels 


BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  strong;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $9 
to  $10;  red  kidney,  $8  to  $8.50;  marrow, 
$7.75  to  $8;  pea  and  medium,  $7  to  $7.50. 
Onions,  firm ;  yellow,  cwt..  $2  to  $2.10 ; 
Ebenezer,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $1.90;  Spanish, 
crate,  $1.60  to  $1.75. 

VEGETABLES 

steady ;  beets,  bu.,  50  to 
sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  30c , 
carrots,  bu.,  50  to  65c;  cabbage,  100  heads, 
$2.50  to  $4 ;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1  to  $2 ; 
celery,  bunch,  45c  to  $1 ;  cucumbers,  doz., 
$2.50  to  $3;  endive,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  let¬ 
tuce,  Florida,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  iceberg, 
crate,  $4.50  to  $5.25;  oyster  plant,  doz. 
bunches,  90c;  parsley,  Louisiana,  doz. 
bunches,  45  to  60c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  35c; 
spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  pumpkins,  bu., 
40  to  SOc ;  squash,  cwt.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  to¬ 
matoes,  California,  crate,  $6  to  $8  ;  tur- 
mps,.  white,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  yellow, 
oO  to  60c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull  ;  white, 

25e;  dark,  16  to  18c. 
inactive ;  sugar,  12  to 
$1.50  to  $2. 


comb,  lb.,  20  to 
Maple  products, 
18c;  syrup,  gal., 


FEED 

Hay.  steady;  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $18 
i  cl°veVmxed'  $17  to  straw, 
$10  to  $12;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton,  $29* 
middlings,  $30;  red  dog,  $34.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $48.75;  oilmeal.  $52.50;  hom¬ 
iny,  $34.75  ;  gluten,  $42.25;  oat  feed, 
$16.75;  rye  middlings,  $28.75.  J.  w.  c. 

Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BEANS 

to  ’I’7-7-7-'  red  kidney, 
$  <  .o0  to  $8.50 ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to  $8.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  54%  to  55c;  good  to 
choice,  48  to  o2c;  storage,  44  to  48c. 

Logs 

Nearby  hennery,  64  to  65c;  gathered, 
choice,  60  to  62c ;  storage,  30  to  35c. 

*  APPLES 

.Greening,  bbl.,  $2.50 -to  $4;  McIntosh, 
$4  to  $6 ;  Baldwin,  $2.50  to  $6  ;  .Spy,  $2 
to  $4  ;  boxes,  $1  to  $2.50. 

CRANBERRIES 

Early  black,  %  bbl.,  $5  to  $5.50;  late 
varieties,  bbl.,  $7  to  $10. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.25 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.15. 

dressed  poultry 

Turkeys.  45  to  50c  ;  fowls,  28 
roosters.  20  to  21c;  squabs,  doz., 

$8 ;  ducklings,  lb.,  31  to  32c. 

Vegetables 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
bu.,  30  to  60c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  30 
string  beans,  bu.,  $4  to  $5.50; 
bbl.,  $2  to  $2.50;  carrots,  bu., 

$1.50;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.25 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

December  28.  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ine.,  price  for  January  Class  1 
fluid  milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 
zone,  $3.37  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2.  for 
cream  and  ice  cream,  $2.90. 

Butter 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 
Good  to  choice . .  . 
Lower  grades  .... 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  good.  . 

Packing  stock  . 

Danish  . . 

Eggs 

White,  ch.  to  f’ey . .  * 
Medium  to  good.. 
Mix’d  col’s,  n’by,  b’st 

Fair  to  good . 

Gathered,  best  ..... 

Common  to  good . . 
Storage  . 


.54% 

.50 

.40 

.52 

.40 

.30 


.60 

.54 

.52 

.45 

.50 

.30 

.20 


@ 

© 

@ 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

fa 

© 

© 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  meats 


Calves,  best  ....... 

Common  to  good .  . 
Lambs,  hothouse,  ea. 

Roasting  pigs . 

Pork  . 


.17 
.07 
4.00 
.20 

. 08 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


.45 

.30 

.34 

.25 

.17 

.48 


Turkeys,  best . 

Common  to  good. . 
Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

Fair  to  good . 

Fowls  . 

Capons,  best  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Roosters  . . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Guineas,  pair . 

Squabs,  white,  doz.. 

Dark  .  2.00 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 


.ot> 

.53 

.43 

.53 

.50 

.35 

.52% 

.62 

.58 

.55 

.50 

.52 

.45 


.18 

.14 

12.00 

.35 

.14 


.50 

.42 

.35 

.32 

.31 

.50 


BEANS 


lbs. 


Marrow,  100 
Red  kidney 
White  kidney  .... 

Yellow  eye  . 

Black  turtle  soup. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

Ben  Davis  . 

Greening  . 

N.  W.  Greening.. 

King  . ... 

McIntosh  • . 

Russet  . 

Snow  .  .  .  .  . . 

Twenty  Ounce.  .  .  . 

Wealthy  . 

Winesap  . 

York  . 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl  .  . 
Cranberries,  bbl.... 
Kumquats,  qt.  ..... 
Strawberries,  qt.  ... 

Vegetables 
Beets,  100  bunches.  . 
Carrots,  100  lbs.... 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  b’ches 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bbl.  ....... 

String  beans,  bu.  .  .  . 
Cauliflower,  bbl.... 

Ch’ry  &  Escarol,  bbl. 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt. 
Celery,  large  crate.  . 
Tomatoes,  6-till  crate 

Hothouse,  lb . 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Watercress,  100  bchs. 


Jersey,  150  lbs . 

Long  Island,  180  lbs. 

State,  180  lbs . 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

Penn’a,  150  lbs . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . . 


.40 

© 

.45 

.15 

fa 

.18 

.26 

@ 

.31 

.22 

© 

.27 

L00 

fa 

1.60 

4.50 

© 

11.00 

2.00 

8 

© 

3.00 

9.75 

© 

10.50 

8.00 

fa 

8.25 

10.25 

(al 

11.00 

8.00 

© 

8.25 

6.50 

© 

7.00 

'8 

.65 

© 

2.00 

2.75 

© 

5.00 

2.25 

3.25 

3.00 

© 

5.00 

2.50 

© 

4.25 

2.75 

fa 

4.50 

4.00 

© 

7.00 

2.00 

© 

3.00 

2.50 

© 

6.00 

2.50 

© 

4.50 

2.50 

© 

4.25 

2.00 

© 

4.50 

4.00 

© 

4.75 

1.25 

0, 

2.50 

8.00 

fa 

13.50 

.10 

© 

.15 

.50 

©> 

.75 

4.00 

© 

6.00 

1 .75 

© 

2.00 

18.00 

© 

20.00 

3.00 

© 

7.00 

.50 

© 

4.00 

1.25 

© 

3.25 

1.50 

0, 

3.50 

4.00 

© 

5.50 

.75 

Oil 

1.00 

2.00 

Or 

2.75 

1.50 

© 

6.50 

4.50 

© 

8.00 

2.50 

© 

3.50 

.15 

or 

.28 

4.00 

0, 

6.00 

2.00 

© 

4.00 

.20 

0, 

.35 

1.25 

Or 

1.75 

2.00 

© 

6.00 

.50 

© 

.75 

2.50 

0ES 

1.00 

© 

2.00 

2.75 

© 

3.50 

2.15 

0, 

2.75 

2.75 

© 

2.90 

1.95 

© 

2.10 

4.00 

© 

10.00 

.60 

© 

1.50 

Hay, 

No. 

No. 

Clover 

Straw, 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy...  25.00 

.  22.00 

3  .  19.00 


No. 

o 


mixed 
rye 


19.00 

23.00 


© 

© 

© 

© 


26.00 
24.00 
22  00 
24.00 
25.00 


to  $1.40;  Milk— 


to  32c; 
$3.50  to 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


lettuce, 
to  40c ; 
spinach, 
$1.25  to 

„  .  _  to  $2.75; 

radishes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  squash,  bu., 
2%  to  3c. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1.  $27  to  $28;  No.  2,  $25 
to  $26;  No.  3.  $21  to  $22;  clover,  mixed, 
$22  to  $26.  Straw,  rye,  $28;  oat,  $17  to 
$18. 


Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

.16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

.10 

Grade  B.  loose,  qt . 

.12 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 

.32 

Butter,  best  . 

.58 

Oi  .60 

Cheese  . 

.32 

©  .37 

Eggs — Best,  doz . 

.80 

Oi  .85 

Gathered  . 

.55 

©  .65 

F  owls  . . . . . . 

.35 

©  .40 

Chickens,  lb . 

0/  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.55 

©  .60 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.02 

©  .03 

Onions,  lb . . . 

.05 

©  .10 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.10 

©  .15 

Cabbage,  head  . 

.10 

©  .20 

28 
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3 ‘/i  equivalent  to  "28  7'/i  equivalent  to 

3V,  •  «  "20  2V, 

3  •  *14  2  ,  * 

7V,  •  71  1W 

In  ll^^-Tkloads  only;  use  No#  Shot .  _ 


STANDARD  LOADS  of 


POWDERS 


DUPONT  (Bulk) 

SMOKELESS 

Kind  of  Game 

17  GAUGE 

DRAMS 

OZ 

SHOT 

16  GAUGE 
DRAMS 

OZ 

SHOT 

70  GAUGE 

DRAMS 

OZ 

SHOT 

SHOT 

SIZES 

ALL  GAUGES 

Turkey 

Geese 

3H 

I'Ve 

T3/* 

l 

TV, 

Vs 

* 

7  &  4 

Brant 

Large  Ducks 

3V, 

t-v. 

2* 

1 

T/, 

% 

4-m  flight 

6  <T-rr  deceri 

Medium  Ducks 
Grouse 

Pralne  Chicken 

3* 

1-V* 

7  V, 

1 

2*4 

V, 

6 

Squirrels 

Rabbits 

3 

1 

m 

1 

2*4 

6 

Small  Ducks 
Pheasants 

Pigeons 

Doves 

3*4 

H* 

7  V, 

I 

7*4 

b 

7V, 

Quail 

Snipe 
Woodcock 
Shore  Birds 

3 

1 

•  r 

H* 

TV, 

1 

2*4 

v. 

8 

Reed  Birds 

3 

1 

7H 

l 

7>4 

L 

10 

Trapshooting 

3 

1  *4 

7W 

l 

7*4 

V, 

7V, 

BALUa  11  1  MLiensei 

If  BALLISTITE  ( dense )  Powder  Is  desired  order  by  grams. 
A  comparison  follows  of  Bulk  and  Dense  Loads  • 

‘  /-n  aivic  nn  av/Q  fi 


GRAINS 

70 

16 

16 

14 


FvfWMV 


Dealers  everywhere  carry  these  standard  loads  of 
duPont  Powders,  because  they  have  found  that  a 
great  majority  of  their  customers  demand  them. 


Du  Pont  makes  powder — not  shells. 
Du  Pont  Powders  are  loaded  in  every 
brand  of  shell.  The  name"DU  PONT” 
or  "BALLISTITE”,  printed  on  the  car¬ 
ton  and  the  top  shot  wad,  tells  you 
what  powder  you  are  shooting.  Specify 
the  powder  when  you  buy  the  shell. 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &.  CO..  Inc. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


We  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
“sell”  any  man  on  the  quality  of 
du  Pont  Powders.  We  do  wish 


to  point  out  that,  to  get  du  Pont 
safety,  accuracy  and  reliability, 
you  must  find  the  name  Du  Pont 
or  Ballistite  on  the  top  shot  wad. 


SHOOT  DUPONT  POWDERS 


MM 


NEcE&*WN 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 

Prices  f.o.b.  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

9-Hoe  Drill . $105.00 

11 -Hoe  Drill .  120.00 

Other  sizes  same  proportion. 

Buy  a  NEEDHAM  CROWN  and  bank  the  difference.  The 
lowest  price  yet  given  on  the  best  line  of  grain  drills. 
Save  money  on  the  purchasing  price,  and  enjoy  owning 
one  of  the  iinest  seeding  machines  in  America.  No  crack¬ 
ing  or  bunching  of  grain.  The  newest  and  most  talked 
of  Grain  Drill  on  the  market.  Lowest  cost.  Easy  to  set. 
Thoroughly  guaranteed. 

See  your  Dealer,  and  write  us  for  catalog. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  1 1 2,  PHELPS,  N.Y. 


Free  Catalog  ,In  colors  explains 

a  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St., Quincy, 


■  •  HAKE  k  DOLLAR  AN  flODR.  SELL  MESDET8 

fluents  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mendingleaks 
•’o''*'  in  all  utensil  s.  Sample  package  free. 

COLLETTE  MFC..  CO„  liept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y, 


Is  Best  Proof  of 
WITTE  Log  Saw 
_ Superiority _ 

Steadier  Power- Faster  Cutting 


When 
You  Buy  a 
WITTE  You  Get  the 
Beat  and  Only  Log  Saw  I  Make 


Read  What  They  Say: 

“After  seeing  three  makes  I  bought  a  WITTE. 
“Sawed  fifty  18-inch  trees  in  fi' 


ONE  RIG  ONLY- 
PRICED  RIGHT— 


'*  (Cal.) 
ve  hours.”  (Iowa.) 

Bigger  the  timber  —  better  she  works.”  (Can.) 
Wouldn’t  sell  for  double  the  price.”  (Idaho.) 
Outfit  works  to  perfection  on  fir.”  (Wash.) 

“Log  and  Tree  Saw  do  per¬ 
fect  work.”  (Nev.) 

“My  15  year  old  daughter 
starts  it.”  (Mo.) 

‘ ‘ E  veryone  says  ‘Best  they’ve 
seen’.”  (Can.) 

“No  limit  to  the  amount  of 
work.”  (Kan.) 

“Beats  anything  that  I  ever 
saw.”  (Ia.) 

“Startson  first  whirl. ”(Cal.) 
‘‘Runs  fine  on  kerosene.” 

CWash.) 


It’s  Practical  —  Durable  —  Big 
Capacity  —  Easy  to  Operate. 

Engine  speed  properly  timed  with 

drive  gear  for  steady  running  and  fast  cut¬ 
ting.  Arm  Swing  motion— Semi-SteelSaw 
Levers.  New  WITTE  Throttling  Governor 
Engine.  Uses  Kerosene,  Distillate  or  Gasoline. 

Increase  or  decrease  power  at 
New  will  from  600  to  700  R.  P.  M. 

SwEF°Jt  More  Power  Than  Needed 

Saw  cuts  even  and  clean  without 
excessive  vibration.  When  used 
as  Tree  Saw,  only  1  rig  to  handle. 

No  time  lost  moving  or  setting. 

Positive  lever  control— Steel  axles 
Reversible  wheels— Built  for  hard 
work.  Only  Log  Saw  sold  on  Lifetime 

Guarantee.  Cash  or  Terms.  Write  xx  „ 

_ _ 1891  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 


Beef  Production  in  the  East 

(Continued  from  Page  24) 

The  Hereford  Breeders’  Association 
arranged  for  their  Eastern  Congress  to 
be  held  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  this 
year,  and  the  interest  that  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  beef  production  at  that  time 
measures  the  possibilities  of  growing 
more  beef  in  our  Eastern  States.  It  will 
cost  more  to  grow  silage  and  corn  in  the 
East  than  it  will  in  the  West,  and  any 
system  of  live  stock  production  will  re¬ 
quire  more  Winter  feeding  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  expensive  gains.  The  aver¬ 
age  farm  profit  can  scarcely  compare 
with  that  existing  in  the  corn  belt,  al¬ 
though  one  ought  at  least  to  get  a  new 
dollar  for  an  old  one  in  the  operation  and 
at  the  same  time  make  advantageous  use 
of  his  meadows  and  pastures.  I  share 
the  belief  that  the  bulk  of  our  prime  beef 
must  come  from  the  corn  belt. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

TOTAL  VALUE  OF  MANY  CROPS  AHEAD  OF 

LAST  SEASON - WHY  NORTHEAST  WAS 

BLUEST  SPOT  —  VEGETABLE  MARKETS 

CLOSE  THE  YEAR  WITH  STRONG  TONE. 

All  the  grain  crops  and  most  of  the 
special  crops  were  worth  more  at  the  end 
of  the  year  than  those  of  last  season.  In 
some  eases  the  gain  was  owing  to  larger 
yield,  and  in  others  the  price  was  higher. 

All  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  higher 
value  were  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
greatest  potato  crop  on  record.  41,000.000 
bushels,  averaged  a  value  of  less  than  60c 
per  bushel,  and  is  worth  only  as  much  as 
the  moderate-sized  crop  of  last  year  and 
not  much  over  half  the  boom  year  crop  of 
1921.  The  big  crops  of  cabbage,  onions, 
apples  and  sweet  potatoes  are  not  worth 
so  much  as  the  lighter  crops  preceding. 
It  appears  that  so  far  as  concerns  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  the  farmers  are 
justified  in  their  usual  complaint,  ‘'The 
more  we  raise  the  less  we  get  for  it.” 

Beans,  cotton,  tobacco  and  some  of  the 
grains,  on  the  contrary,  are  larger  in 
yield  and  also  higher  in  price  than  last 
year.  These  are  carry-over  crops,  and 
the  better  market  is  a  result  of  the  thor¬ 
ough  cleaning  up  of  old  stock  following 
the  short  crop  of  1921.  They  are  feeling 
the  effect  of  the  1921  shortage  rather 
than  of  this  season’s  greater  yield.  Some 
of  these,  notably  cotton  and  grain,  are 
helped  by  the  export  demand. 

Looking  at  the  crop  values  by  sections 
shows  one  reason  why  the  Northeast  is 
the  bluest  part  of  the  country  this  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  because  their  usually  best  cash 
crops — the  fruits  and  vegetables — are 
selling  so  low  in  proportion  to  the  cost 
of  production  that  the  increased  yield  is 
no  offset.  The  grain  growing  West  is 
getting  more  dollars  and  sometimes  more 
bushels,  too.  The  South  for  its  cotton 
will  receive  almost  half  a  billion  dollars 
more  than  last  year  which,  together  with 
more  money  for  tobacco,  corn  and  pea¬ 
nuts,  will  bring  the  Southern  farmer  out 
of  the  hole  and  into  the  daylight.  The 
South  seems  prosperous  by  comparison 
with  the  depths  of  1921.  The  West  is 
merely  a  little  less  gloomy,  but  the  East 
is  feeling  almost  as  bad  as  did  the  South 
two  years  ago. 

Some  of  the  most  important  cash  crops 
have  been  selling  better  the  past  week  or 
so.  The  average  gain  of  about  10c  per 
100  lbs.  in  the  city  potato  markets  was 
chiefly  a  result  of  the  weather,  which  has 
interfered  with  hauling  and  shipping  all 
through  the  potato  region.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  country  prices  did 
not  advance  as  in  the  cities.  With  cab¬ 
bage  and  onions  the  continued  strength 
of  the  market  may  be  owing  partly  to  a 
real  shortage  of  storage  stock.  Cabbage 
touched  ,$82  per  ton  and  onions  $3.50  per 
100  lbs.  in  some  of  the  big  cities,  and  the 
country  shipping  points  prices  are  strong 
also.  G.  B.  F. 


Below  are  some  of  the  prices  paid  for 
farm  produce  in  this  section  of  Franklin 
County:  Potatoes,  45c;  butter,  45  and 
50e ;  eggs,  55  and  60c;  dressed  poultry, 
25e  lb.;  pork,  12  and  14c;  beef,  7  and 
8c,  fattened.  Milk  cows  around  $50. 
Hay  is  high,  as  there  is  not  enough  raised 
here  for  the  loeal  demand.  Most  farmers 
who  have  woodlots  are  cutting  and  selling 
wood ;  price  about  $10  per  cord  on  the 
ears  here,  or  from  $12  to  $14  hauled  to 
Malone,  a  distance  of  10  miles.  Very 
few  farms  made  enough  money  to  pay 
expenses.  A  few  are  leaving  the  farm  to 
go  to  town.  Our  main  crop  here  is  pota¬ 
toes,  those  selling  at  45c.  *and  a  light 
crop.  A  farmer  is  lucky  to  get  enough 
from  the  entire  crop  to  pay  for  fertilizer 
and  spraying  material.  There  is  some 
snow  up  here — hardly  enough  for  sleigh¬ 
ing.  F.  H.  B. 

Franklin  Co..  N.  Y. 


Sour  Crop 

I  would  like  to  know  why  my  poultry 
is  dying  off  this  year.  They  have  some 
kind  of  stuff  like  water  leaking  out  of 
their  bills.  Some  stand  around  for  a 
while  and  do  not  eat.  and  die  in  a  few 
days.  J-  N- 

Hadley.  Mass. 

Your  description  of  the  trouble  is  not 
sufficiently  complete  to  enable  me  to  say 
just  what  the  trouble  is,  hut  the  water 
running  from  the  mouth  suggests,  “sour 
crop”  from  eating  some  indigestible  or 
poisonous  food.  Give  each  sick  fowl  a 
dose  of  physic,  such  as  castor  oil.  about 
two  good  teaspoons  to  each  fowl,  and  then 
see  to  it  that  the  flock  is  not  getting 
musty  or  spoiled  food  of  any  kind,  or  has 
not  found  some  decayed  carcass  or  other 
poisonous  stuff  about  the  premises. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Governor  for  Tread  Powei 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  governor  for 
a  one-horsepower  treadmill?  How  much 
of  a  grade  must  I  make  it  in  order  to 
give  me  enough  power  to  run  a  10-in. 
ripsaw,  drill  press,  emery  wheel  and 
grindstone?  F.  G. 

Clinton,  Conn. 

Governors  are  made  for  tread  powers 
which  operate  through  weights  placed  in 
the  flywheel.  As  the  speed  of  the  wheel 
increases  above  normal  these  weights  fly 
outward,  and  in  so  doing  grip  by  means 
of  friction  shoes  a  small  drum,  causing 
it  to  revolve  with  the  fly-wheel  and  wind 
up  a  rope,  which  in  turn  applies  the 
brake  to  the  wheel  and  prevents  the 
speed  from  running  too  high.  At  ordi¬ 
nary  running  speed  the  drum  around 
which  the  rope  winds  is  stationary  and 
the  governor  is  inactive,  becoming  effec¬ 
tive  only  when  the  speed  increases  above 
the  point  to  which  the  governor  was  set. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  you  definitely  at 
just  what  pitch  to  set  your  power  to  pro¬ 
vide  power  for  the  machines  mentioned, 
so  much  depends  upon  the  weight  of  the 
horse,  the  condition  of  both  the  power 
and  saw,  the  material  to  be  sawed  and 
the  rate  at  which  it  is  to  be  sawed.  A 
10-in.  saw,  if  in  poor  condition,  may  re¬ 
quire  considerable  power,  even  in  light 
material.  The  power  requirement  is  also 
considerable  when  used  in  thick,  hard 
material  with  a  heavy  rate  of  feed.  The 
saw  only  is  mentioned,  as  it  is  improbable 
that  more  than  one  of  the  machines  listed 
will  be  in  use  at  one  time,  and  the  saw 
is  the  heaviest  power  user  of  the  lot.  A 
saw  of  this  size  should  be  belted  to  run 
at  about  3,900  revolutions  per  minute. 

Using  a  1.500-lb.  horse,  walking  at  2y2 
miles  per  hour,  better  than  two  horse¬ 
power  would  be  developed  with  the  power 
set  at  an  incline  of  1  ft.  in  4.  If  the 
saw  is  kept  in  good  condition  and  the 
attempt  is  not  made  to  feed  it  too  rapidly 
it  should  work  satisfactorily  with  this 
power.  This  is  about  as  steep  a  grade 
as  the  horse  should  be  required  to  work 
upon. 


Protecting  Water  Pipes  from  Frost 

I  supply  my  water  tank,  elevated  20  ft., 
by  a  pump  from  a  well.  The  pipe  to 
tank  is.  of  course,  exposed.  Is  there  any 
advantage  in  protecting  from  freezing  in 
having  a  pipe  larger  than  an  inch  t  \V  hat 
is  the  best  absolutely  protective  covering 
I  can  use?  w.  F.  M. 

Furniss,  Pa. 

The  best  possible  protection  for  exposed 
piping  is  to  drain  it  during  freezing 
weather.  This  is  probably  impossible  in 
your  case,  as  the  pipe  referred  to  is,  no 
doubt,  a  part  of  the  supply  system. 

Hair  quilt  is  recommended  as  a  good 
insulator  for  this  purpose.  A  leading 
manufacturer  recommends  first  wrapping 
the  pipe  in  waterproof  asbestos  felt  anil 
then  applying  three  or  more  layers  of 
1-in.  thick  hair  felt  with  a  waterproof 
layer  between  each  wrapping.  The  whole 
is  then  enclosed  in  a  waterproof  jacket  of 
rooting  material.  The  pipe  can.  then  be 
enclosed  in  a  tight  wooden  box,  packed 
with  dry  sawdust  and  covered  with  roof¬ 
ing  paper.  This  is  not  recommended  as 
an  absolutely  sure  protection,  but  is  prob¬ 
ably  as  good  protection  as  can  be  secured 
short  of  walling  up  the  tower  and  main¬ 
taining  heat  beneath  it  during  the  Winter 
months.  A  pipe  of  this  kind  is  in  a  very 
exposed  position,  and  is  difficult  to  keep 
above  the  freezing  point.  The  water  from 
the  tank  is  at  a  very  low  temperature  to 
start  with,  and  the  escape  of  a  little  more 
heat  permits  the  water  to  freeze  in  the 
pipe.  Conditions  favoring  heat  insulation 
are  absolute  dryness  and  a  cellular  dead- 
air  space,  therefore  leakage  from  the  top 
of  the  pipe  into  the  protective  covering 
must  be  guarded  against.  Care  must  also 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  is  protected  where  the  supply  pipe 
enters  it,  or  freezing  may  take  place  at 
this  point.  This  is  particularly  true  if 
the  tank  happens  to  be  made  of  metal. 
A  large  pipe,  because  of  the  larger  water 
content,  will  freeze  more  slowly  than  a 
smaller  one. 


Increasing  Water  Flow 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
water  pressure?  I  am  told  if  I  get  a 
large  pipe  %-in.  tap  will  be  large 
enough.  It  runs  out  of  main  by  %-in. 
tap  300  ft.  of  1-in.  pipe,  a  rise  of  16  ft. 
to  farm,  then  reduced  to  %  in.  and  into 
three  faucets  %  in.  When  we  draw  on 
one  it  stop  on  others,  and  not  much  pres¬ 
sure.  If  I  get  1%  in.  or  2  in.  from  tap 
to  farm,  will  the  %-in.  tap  from  the  main 
be  large  enough  to  send  it  with  more 
force  into  the  three  faucets?  w.  h.  m. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

While  you  do  not  say  how  much  fall 
there  is  between  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  town  reservoir  and  the  point  of  de¬ 
livery  on  the  farm,  or  how  much  %-in. 
pipe  is  used  in  the  farm  system,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  small  flow  at  the  faucets  is 
due  to  friction  or  resistance  to  flow  in  the 
pipe  itself,  and  this  in  connection  with  a 
pirobable  small  head  of  water  on  the  line. 
Increasing  the  size  of  the  pipe  as  you 
suggest  will  help  to  some  extent,  although 


if  there  is  but  little  %-in.  pipe  used  in 
connection  with  the  300  ft.  of  1-iu.  pipe 
mentioned,  it  would  seem  rather  unnec¬ 
essary  to  increase  the  size  to  2  in. ;  1% 
in.  to  1  y2  in.  would  seem  sufficient.  The 
whole  benefit  of  this  increased  size  can 
only  be  realized  by  using  a  connection  of 
the  same  size  at  the  main.  Putting  in  a 
connection  of  this  size  would  not  be  an 
expensive  job  and  would  furnish  more 
water  than  the  %-in.  connection  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  doing. 

If  the  head,  or  vertical  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
reservoir  and  the  point  of  discharge  is 
little,  as  the  conditions  outlined  seem  to 
indicate,  the  discharge  will  be  slow  even 
with  the  larger  pipe,  although  at  a  faster 
rate  than  is  now  obtained. 


Ice  Fails  to  Keep 

Could  you  suggest  a  reason  why  my 
ice  did  not  keep  very  well  last  Summer? 
My  icehouse  is  built  double  wall  all 
around  and  nearly  square,  with  a  milk- 
room  at  one  end,  and  stands  on  a  good 
stone  foundation.  The  soil  underneath 
is  a  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  only 
2  or  3  ft.  deep  to  rock.  The  house  has 
plenty  of  top  ventilation.  In  packing 
this  ice  we  put  a  foot  or  more  of  saw¬ 
dust  on  the  bottom,  well  packed  down. 
The  ice  was  packed  as  close  as  possible 
on  top  of  this,  using  snow  and  cracked 
ice  to  chink  in.  We  then  packed  saw¬ 
dust  a  foot  thick  all  around  and  good 
and  deep  on  top.  but  it  went  down  fast 
after  warm  weather  set  in.  g.  ii.  s. 

Gasport,  N.  Y. 

I  cannot  say  definitely  just  what  is 
causing  your  difficulty,  as  you  seem  to 
have  mot  the  conditions  necessary  for 
successful  storage.  It  is  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  drainage  beneath  the  ice 
pile  is  unsatisfactory.  If  this  is  at  fault 
melting  will  be  rapid,  as  the  sawdust 
packing  loses  its  heat  insulating  qualities 
to  a  large  extent  when  wet. 

Another  possible  cause  of  failure  is  t'he 
stone  foundation  mentioned.  Without 
doubt  this  is  considerably  thicker  than 
the  frame  wall  above  it,  and  consequently 
may  come  closer  to  the  ice  pile  than  you 
think,  even  though  you  do  have  sawdust 
packing  a  foot  in  thickness  surrounding 
the  pile.  Stone  is  a  reasonably  good  con¬ 
ductor  of  heat,  and  may  permit  heat  to 
enter  here  and  cause  the  melting. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  look  to  the 
points  mentioned,  and  when  packing  the 
ice  this  Winter  provide  for  a  greater 
thickness  of  sawdust  both  beneath  and 
around  the  pile,  as  this  will  tend  to  over¬ 
come  both  air  and  heat  leakage  if  it  takes 
place  about  the  base  of  the  ice  pile 
through  the  foundation,  as  I  suspect. 

Cornell  University  publishes  a  bulletin 
on  ice  storage  that  may  be  obtained  for 
the  asking  and  which  should  prove  of 
interest  to  you. 


Improving  Shallow  Well 

I  have  a  dug  well  tiled  up  with  18-in. 
tile,  11  ft.  deep.  I  use  a  gasoline  engine 
to  pump  the  water  for  an  air-pressure 
water  system.  At  present  the  water  is 
very  low  in  well,  only  about  15  in.  Would 
it  be  practical  to  drive  a  pipe  (1%  in.) 
into  the  bottom  of  this  well  (gravel  soil), 
putting,  check  valves  nearly  bottom  of  the 
tile,  and  pump  with  the  engine?  Of 
course,  put  a  Strainer  point  at  bottom  of 
pipe.  I  cannot  lower  tile  in  well  because 
of  a  large  rock  in  the  way.  it.  p.  h. 

Sheridan,  N.  Y. 

Whether  or  not  this  could  be  done  suc¬ 
cessfully  depends  upon  a  number  of 
things.  I  expect  that  with  the  outfit  you 
are  now  using  for  pumping  you  have  a 
shallow  well  pump  located  in  the  base¬ 
ment  or  near  your  storage  tank.  If  this 
is  so  you  would  have  to  make  sure  that 
the  use  of  the  well  point  would  not  place 
your  water  supply  be’ow  “suction”  dis¬ 
tance,  15  to  20  ft.,  the  exact  distance  de¬ 
pending  somewhat  upon  the  horizontal 
distance  the  water  has  to  be  drawn  to  the 
pump. 

You  should  also  assure  yourself  of  an 
ample  supply  of  water  in  the  gravel  at 
the  bottom  of  the  existing  well,  for  after 
driving  and  attaching  pump  to  the  well 
point  all  water  used  would  be  taken  from 
this  source.  Wells  of  this  type  usually 
furnish  good  water,  but  frequently  fail 
after  a  few  years,  due  to  strainer  on 
point  becoming  incrusted.  To  overcome 
this  trouble,  open-ended  pipe  is  some¬ 
times  used  for  driving,  without  a  strain¬ 
er.  Where  this  is  done  a  smaller  pipe 
connected  to  a  force  pump  is  used  to  stir 
up  the  material  inside  the  pump  and  re¬ 
move  it  by  means  of  water  pumped  in 
through  the  small  pipe,  the  water  wash¬ 
ing  the  sand  and  dirt  to  the  top  of  the 
pipe  and  out.  Farmers’  Bulletin  941.  ob¬ 
tainable  from  the  Superintendent  of  Doc¬ 
uments  at  Washington  for  a  small  sum, 
or  through  your  Congressman,  has  a 
great  deal  of  material  on  well  construc¬ 
tion  and  water  supplies  that  no  doubt 
would  be  of  interest  to  you.  . 


Rotary  Pump  Fails  to  Work 

On  my  farm  I  have  a  rotary  pump 
located  50  ft.  from  spring,  with  a  15-fr. 
elevation.  The  pump  is  run  from  a 
countershaft,  runs  450  r.p.rn.  1  have 


primed,  and  the  pump  does  not  pull  water. 
The  top  of  pump  is  open.  1.  llow  many 
t evolutions  per  minute  should  I  run  the 
pump?  2.  At  what  elevation  can  a  ro¬ 
tary  pump  pull?  3.  How  far  from  source 
of  water  can  a  rotary  pump  pull?  4. 
Must  the  flow  pipe  be  connected  up  to 
keep  out  air?  a.  s. 

Dutchess  Co.,  X.  Y. 

1.  The  small  size  rotary  pumps  are 
usually  run  at  from  100  to  200  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute,  200  r.p.m.  being  a  com¬ 
mon  speed  for  belt-driven  pumps  of  the 
size  commonly  used  in  farm  practice. 

2.  It  will  lift  water  the  usual  suction 
distance,  i.  e.,  20  ft.,  although  the  nearer 
the  water  it  can  be  placed  the  better  it 
will  work,  as  is  the  case  with  any  pump, 

3.  As  to  the  horizontal  distance  that  a 
pump  of  this  kind  can  be  placed  from  the 
water  supply,  it  depends  largely  upon  the 
$ize  of  pipe  used  and  the  rate  of  flow 
through  it.  The  use  of  small  pipe  for 
carrying  water  at  high  velocity  creates 
excessive  friction,  which  has  the  same 
effect  on  the  pump  as  placing  it  too  high 
above  the  water.  With  pipe  the  .size  of 
the  connection  on  the  pump  and  the  pump 
run  at  normal  speed,  it  should  pull  water 
through  50  ft.  of  pipe  without  difficulty. 
Make  sure,  though,  that  the  pipe  line 
does  not  incline  upward  from  the  source 
of  supply  to  the  pump,  making  the  pump 
too  high  above  the  water  for  satisfactory 
service. 

4.  The  pump  should  operate  with  the 
discharge  or  service  pipe  disconnected, 
the  water  discharging  from  the  opening. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  go  over  your 
suction  line  carefully  and  see  that  all 
connections  are  tight,  and  if  it  has  not 
already  been  done,  fit  a  foot  valve,  or  at 
least  a  check  valve,  in  the  suction  line. 
In  priming,  fill  the  suction  pipe  full  of 
water  and  make  sure  that  in  running 
your  pump  is  turned  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  ;  the  cams  or  projections  on  the  run¬ 
ners  should  move  upward  at  the  outside 
and  down  in  the  center. 


Cement  on  Board  Floor 

l._  M  hat  paint  can  I  use  on  my  gal¬ 
vanized  water  buckets  and  drinking  pans 
in  a  chicken-house  to  protect  the  metal? 
I  use  potassium  permanganate  in  the 
water  all  the  time.  I  mix  semi-solid  but¬ 
termilk  in  water  bucket,  just  long  enough 
to  dissolve,  and  feed  in  earthenware.  2. 
Is  it  practical  to  lay  a  lin.  cement  floor 
and  a  wood  floor  (single  and  double)  that 
is  about  31/2  to  4  ft.  above  ground?  Will 
the  cement  hold  in  cold  weather  without 
cracking,  not  using  any  reinforcement? 

Newton,  Pa.  c.  j.  b. 

1.  I  referred  the  portion  of  your  letter  re¬ 
ferring  to  protection  of  pails  against  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  to  a  chemist.  He 
tells  me  that  he  knows  of  no  paint  that 
will  not  be  acted  upon  by  this  chemical. 
It  is  an  oxidizing  agent  and  gradually 
acts  on  the  ingredients  of  the  paint.  It 
was  suggested  that  you  use  chloride  of 
lime  instead  of  the  potassium  perman¬ 
ganate.  It  has  a  greater  disinfecting 
power,  and  can  be  used  in  a  very  weak 
dilution.  Possibly  the  use  of  enameled 
or  agate  ironware  for  pails  and  drinking 
fountains  would  relieve  your  trouble. 

2.  The  portion  of  your  letter  pertain¬ 
ing  to  floor  construction  is  not  fully  un¬ 
derstood.  If  the  idea  is  to  lay  a  thin 
concrete  floor  of  1  in.  in  thickness  over  a 
wood  lining,  there  would  be  very  little 
chance  for  success.  The  wood  floor  be¬ 
neath  would  not  be  sufficiently  rigid  to 
prevent  springing  and  cracking  of  the 
concrete  floor  above. 


Piping  Water 

I  would  like  to  give  my  experience  in 
water  a  distance  for  the  benefit 
of  D.  H.  C.,  who  inquires,  and  is 
answered  on  page  1271,  on  this  subject. 

Our  pipe  line  is  about  275  ft.  long,  %- 
in.  galvanized  iron  pipe,  laid  4  ft.  deep, 
and  is  supplied  from  a  force  pump  and 
windmill.  The  lift  is  from  30  to  40  ft. 
at  the  well,  and  a  3% -in.  cylinder  is 
used.  This  pipe  was  laid  to  supply  wa¬ 
ter  at.  the  barn,  with  no  idea  of  using  it 
for  milk  cooling  near  the  barn  when  put 
in.  Later  we  built  a  milk-house  a  few 
feet  from  the  pipe  line  near  the  barn,  the 
milk-house  being  about  10  ft.  from  the 
old  barn  well,  which  runs  short  of  water 
in  dry  seasons. 

As  for  cooling  milk,  the  supply  of  water 
from  the  distant  well  was  cool  enough 
up  to  about  June,  when  the  temperature 
gradually  increased  until  it  got  about 
eight  or  10  degrees  above  the  well  tem¬ 
perature.  This  does  not  change  back  to 
normal  until  about  October  15  or  later, 
when  the  weather  will  cool  the  water 
down  to  50  degrees  or  less.  I  use  an  en¬ 
gine  at  the  milk-house  well  from  June 
until  October.  The  water  has  to  be 
lifted  about  30  ft.,  and  the  pump  has  a 
3-in.  cylinder,  but  a  3)4 -in.  one  could  be 
used  to  better  advantage  for  the  iy2-h.y>. 
engine,  and  it  would  not  work  too  hard 
for  some  hand  pumping. 

The  way  I  look  at  that  problem,  I 
would  say  that  D.  II.  C.  would  just  be 
wasting  his  time  and  money  to  lay  60 
rods  of  pipe  if  he  expected  to  cool  milk 
with  the  water  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line.  He  would  better  put  up  ice,  or  else 
dig  a  well  near  the  milk-house  and  use  an 
engine  or  pump  by  hand  if  the  lift  were 
only  a  few  feet.  I  need  to  run  my  engine 
about  15  or  20  minutes  each  milking  for 
10  or  12  gallons  of  milk.  The  fresh  wa¬ 
ter  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and 
the  tank  is  not  emptied  each  time. 

Wisconsin.  c.  r.  outhrie. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  35. 


WANTED  —  “Do-It-All”  tractor,  to  plow  or 
cultivate;  write  price,  year  and  model.  MOR- 
HELL  BROS.,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.50  gallon;  10-lb.  can  sugar,  $3; 
satisfaction  guaranteed;  cash  with  order.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


EXTRA  heavy,  extra  quality  pure  maple  syrup, 
guaranteed  direct  from  producer,  delivered  to 
third  zone  for  $2.50  gallon.  DEN  ROBINSON, 
Pawlet,  Vt. 


PURE  HONEY — Circular  free.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted 
honey:  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pall,  $2.15; 
delivered  to  Sd  postal  zone.  NOAH  BORIINER, 
Holgate,  O. 


SACRIFICE — Electric  plant,  good  as  new,  $125 
cash,  or  will  trade  011  150  good  pullets.  Write 
R.  J.  LAUER,  Alesia,  lid. 


$75  WILL  BUY  my  Colt  acetylene  lighting  and 
cooking  plant,  complete,  with  fixtures,  like 
new;  will  ship  on  approval.  ADVERTISER 
22(59,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FORTY  horsepower,  4-cylinder  motor,  complete; 

17  model:  starter,  generator,  vacuum  system; 
good  running  order;  needs  cleaning:  $60;  run 
your  silage  cutter  and  everything.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2274,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Every-Ready  power  spraying  ma¬ 
chine.  in  good  condition;  2  hp.  engine.  2  cylin¬ 
der  high  pressure  pump,  100-gallon  steel  bound 
tank,  mounted  on  truck;  price  $175;  also  sulky 
cultivator,  in  good  condition,  $20.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2284,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANT  Mammoth  Candee  incubator,  from  5,000 
to  10,000-egg  capacity;  state  condition  and 
price.  M.  KOSENKO,  Plainville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Old  one-wheel  combined  mower  and 
reaper,  Kirby,  Hussey,  Dorsey,  Maury  or  New 
Yorker,  manufactured  before  1880.  Address 
BOX  35,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1  bj -horse  Aermotor  gas  engine.  0 
J.  JEWELL,  Rose,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP— Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  $2.25  per  gallon,  f.  o.  b.  SIGNOR  & 
EADIE,  De  Lancey,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ford  son  tractor,  with  pulley  and 
extension  rims;  Oliver  two-bottom  plow;  dou¬ 
ble  disk  harrow;  good  condition;  priced  very 
low.  G.  F.  GIBSON,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


RIPE,  juicy  oranges  and  grapefruit,  shipped 
direct  from  grove,  carefully  packed  bushel 
crates;  oranges,  $2;  grapefruit,  $1.50;  mixed 
approximately  30  grapefruit  and  86  oranges 
$1.75;  express  $1.65  to  New  York:  trv  them. 
WALTER  MARSLAND,  Winter  Haven,  Fla. 


STRAW  FLOWERS  for  Winter  bouquets,  50c 
per  bunch,  prepaid,  n.  HILLS,  Bristol,  Ind. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces  •>  lbs 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75; 
thousands  ol  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Baldwin  A  Grade  2'4-incli;  will 
sell  for  ungraded,  $4,  delivered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2287,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY — Extracted  clover-basswood,  00-lb  can 
at  our  station,  $7.80;  buckwheat,  $6.30;  10 
lbs.,  delivered  in  third  postal  zone,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.80.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y 


WANTED — Carload  well-cured  Alfalfa,  second 
cutting;  give  price  and  description.  KNOLL- 
CROFT  FARM,  Lyons,  N.  J. 
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Is  there  a  single  book  iu  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
.'east  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printed 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  . will .  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  ai ft. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30tli  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mall  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 

Name  . 


Street  or  R.  F.  D 

Postoffice  . 

State  . . 
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Wrt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  G,  1923 


FROM  A  KODAK  NEGATIVE 

A  Kodak  for  the  Farm 

It’s«easy  to  make  pictures  the  Kodak  way,  and  the 
resulting  prints  of  livestock,  buildings,  crops  and 
equipment,  whether  for  purposes  of  sale  or  record, 
are  of  obvious  value. 

There’s  fun  with  a  kodak  for  everyone — and 
growing  pleasure  in  the  pictures,  but  on  the  farm 
photography  has  a  practical  side  that  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

Autographic  Kodaks  that  give  you  picture , 
date  and  title ,  range  in  price  from  $6.50  up. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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20  Extra  Quarts  of  Milk 

“  ^  From  Every  Sack  of 


Count  ’em 


International  Special  Dairy  Molasses  Feed 


as  compared  to  using  wheat  feeds  or  ground  grains.  We  guar¬ 
antee  this  increase  has  been  secured  in  hundreds  of  actual  tests. 


INTERNATIONAL  SPECIAL  DAIRY  MOLASSES  FEED  contains  pro¬ 
tein,  molasses  and  fat  combined  in  proper  proportions  to  provide  the 
necessary  nutrients  and  energy  required  for  maximum  milk  production. 
Both  protein  and  molasses  produce  milk.  Special  Dairy  contains  both. 


I 


This  great  feed  is  digestible  and  palatable  and  is  skillfully 
processed  and  mixed,  thus  insuring  a  big  extra  gain  in  milk. 

Accept  no  substitute.  Inferior  brands  offered  by  other  mills 
cannot  produce  the  same  profitable  results  as  Special  Dairy. 

Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer 


INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINNESOTA 
Live  Dealers  and  District  Sales  Agents  Wanted 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has 

some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 

Man’s  popular  sketches  —  philos- 

ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 

_ 

human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

■  '.AAr'  '-v 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

^Siggi J 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Purebred  Bull  Calf 

We  certainly  are  in  the  age  when 
co-operation  and  service  are  taking  a 
definite  form  among  the  farmers,  and 
the  Farm  Bureau  Co-operative  Ex¬ 
change  has  been  assisting  in  many 
ways  by  opening  our  eyes  to  better  and 
more  economical  husbandry.  While 
this  is  undoubtedly  true,  there  yet  re¬ 
mains  numerous  ways  in  which  farm¬ 
ers  as  individuals  can  assist  each  other 
in  the  spirit  of  neighborliness,  which 
will  also  be  of  financial  profit.  One 
way  was  suggested  by  a  little  personal 
experience.  It  concerns  the  getting  of 
a  better  grade  of  -cows,  and  also  helps 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  bull  caif 
when  the  owner  himself  does  not  wish 
to  raise  him,  and  there  is  no  market 
for  high-priced  cattle  of  that  gender. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  I  invested  in 
two  Holstein  heifers.  I  paid  what 
seemed  to  me  a  big  price  for  them,  and 
when  they  calved  the  heifer  calf  died 
and  the  hull  calf  was  very  much  alive. 
To  sell  him  for  the  price  of  an  ordinary 
bull  calf  would  not  be  exactly  fair  to 
those  I  bought  the  purebred  heifers 
from,  or  to  sell  him  for  veal,  with  the 
understanding  that  lie  should  be  butch¬ 
ered  within  a  month  did*  not  appeal  to 
me.  Finally  the  butcher  solved  the 
problem.  lie  persuaded  a  farmer  to 


homes  and  smiling  faces.  Why  not  do 
our  part  in  this  worthy  enterprise? 
Acushnet,  Mass.  e.  m.  a. 


Destroying  Lice;  Disinfecting  Stable 

1.  Recently  I  purchased  a  horse  from 
a  dealer,  but  now  find  this  horse  has  lice. 
Can  you  give  me  a  remedy?  2.  Wish  to 
know  of  a  good  disinfectant  to  use  for 
the  stables.  H.  J.  J. 

New  York. 

Horses,  mules  and  asses  are  infested 
by  three  sorts  of  lice,  lamely,  the  sucking 
louse.  Hematopinus  asini,  and  the  two 
biting  lice,  Ticliodectes  equi  and  Tricho¬ 
dectes  pilosus.  The  sucking  louse  lias  a 
long,  narrow  head.  The  thorax  or  chest 
is  much  shorter  than  the  head.  The  gen¬ 
eral  color  is  yellow;  the  thorax  is  brown¬ 
ish.  Trichodectes  equi  lias  a  head  that 
is  slightly  longer  than  iroad.  The  general 
color  of  the  abdomen  is  yellowish,  the 
head,  thorax  and  ?egs  are  chestnut. 
Trichodectes  pilosus  i :  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  preceding  species.  Head  is 
broader  than  long.  The  head,  thorax, 
legs  and  abdomen  are  hairy  on  both  sur¬ 
faces.  The  general  CGlor  is  yellow.  When 
lice  infest  horses  it  is  a  sure  sign  that 
the  stable  is  not  sani  ary.  and  the  groom¬ 
ing  inadequate.  As  a  rule,  also,  the 


A  Good  Ayrshire  Bull 

The  picture  accompanying  is  my  old  herd  bull  Triston  King.  He  was  bred  six 
years  ago  by  C.  M.  Winslow  of  Brandon.  Vermont.  The  bull  is  of  his  Rose  strain 
of  Ayrshires,  which  are  large,  heavy  stock.  This  bull  weighed  nearly  a  ton  when 
this  picture  was  taken.  He  is  the  sire  of  some  fine  large  stock.  Farmers  are  raising 
more  stock  that  produce  better  milk,  more  butterfat,  all  through  this  norm  country, 
although  the  dairy  business  is  overdone.  In  this  country  generally  farmers  are 
raising  better  stock.  The  Ayrshire  stock  is  well  adapted  to  this  cold  north  country, 
where  pastures  are  usually  short,  and  they  have  to  pick  down  close  and  keep  right 
at  it.  They  can  do  all  that  and  give  a  good  flow  of  milk  of  good  quality  for  shipping 
or  to  make  into  cheese  or  butter. 

The  milk  situation  looks  rather  perplexing  just  at  present  up  this  way.  Farmers 
do  not  know  what  to  do  or  which  way  to  turn.  Farm  help  is  very  scarce — extremely 
so.  We  are  hanging  on  to  the  pool,  hoping  they  will  help  us  out,  as  they  are  now  in 
shape  to  handle  a  large  amount  of  milk,  and  know  how  to  do  it,  as  they  are  learning 
the  conditions  and  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  milk  business  more  and  more  (which  they 
had  to  learn,  of  course).  Quite  a  few  farmers  are  selling  off  part  and  some  the  whole 
of  their  dairies,  perhaps  a  good  idea,  as  I  believe  we  are  overdoing  the  milk  business 
generally,  but  we  all  hope  for  better  times  for  the  poor  c,d  farmer.  Best  wishes  for 
the  old  reliable  R.  N.-Y.  '  W.  s.  c. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 


take  my  young  bull  calf  and  to  sell  to 
him  the  one  of  ordinary  stock  that  he 
intended  to  raise.  For  mine  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  compensation  beyond  the 
man’s  word  that  I  can  have  him  back 
at  any  time.  The  butcher  is  a  friend 
to  us  both,  and  said  that  I  need  not  he 
anxious  over  the  expense  of  his  keep¬ 
ing  him. 

This  farmer  who  has  my  bull  calf 
has  about  20  or  25  cows,  most  of  them 
of  part  purebred  stock.  I  have  in  mind 
leaving  the  bull  calf  with  him  for  a 
term  of  three  or  four  years,  should  he 
so  desire,  which  I  trust  will  enable  him 
to  increase  his  herd  of  cows  with  many 
valuable  heifers.  By  that  time  doubt¬ 
less  he  will  be  ready  to  return  the  bull 
without  any  cost  to  me,  as  he  will  not 
have  paid  out  any  more  for  feed  than 
he  would  have  done  for  the  one  he  sold 
to  the  butcher. 

Should  this  bull’s  daughters  make 
good  cows  the  value  of  the  bull  will  be 
increased,  as  he  will  have  in  them 
proof  of  his  good  quality.  However, 
even  if  I  should  by  then  only  receive 
for  him  the  price  for  beef,  I  should 
have  great  satisfaction  in  the  fapt  that 
I  had  done  a  kindness  to  a  neighbor  in 
assisting  him  to  better  his  herd  of 
cows  without  his  having  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  purchase  of  a  purebred 
bull.  If  all  farmers  who  have  pure¬ 
bred  bull  calves  were  like-minded  it 
would  hasten  the  day  for  better  grade 
cows. 

Mv  own  financial  profit  is  of  little 
value  if  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  help 
someone  else.  I  trust  that  I  shall  be 
just  enough  of  a  “good  scout”  to  enjoy 
mv  neighbor’s  fine  herd  in  the  years 
to  come  as  I  do  the  best  of  cattle  at 
the  county  fair. 

If  all  of  us  will  boost  in  every  way 
possible  to  rid  the  country  of  scrub 
cows  more  farmers  will  have  happier 


stable  requires  light  and*  ventilation  as 
well  as  cleansing  and  disinfection,  and 
the  horse  more  generous  feeding.  It  is 
best,  when  possible,  to  clip  an  infested 
horse.  Biting  lice  most  frequent  the  skin 
of  the  neck,  breast  and  between  the  fore 
and  hind  legs.  They  cause  less  irritation 
than  the  sucking  lice,  which  are  most 
numerous  and  are  usually  found  at  the 
base  of  the  forelock,  mane  and  root  of 
tail.  After  clipping,  wash  the  infested 
parts  with  a  tea  made  by  boiling  4  oz.  of 
stavesacre  or  larkspur  seeds  in  a  gallon 
of  water  for  30  minutes  and  straining  it 
before  use.  A  decoction  of  1  oz.  of  to¬ 
bacco  per  quart  of  water  is  alsq  used  by 
some  horsemen,  but  must  not  be  applied 
to  large  areas  of  the  body  at  one  time. 
Three  applications  at  intervals  of  seven  to 
10  days  will  usually  be  necessary  for  the 
destruction  of  lice  and  successive  broods 
hatched  from  nits.  To  destroy  nits  dilute 
acetic  acid  or  strong  vinegar  may  be  ap¬ 
plied.  When  the  weather  is  too  cold  safely 
to  allow  of  applying  liquid  louse  destx-oyers 
to  the  skin,  freshly  powdered  pyrethrum 
may  be  freely  dusted  upon  the  infested 
parts  of  the  body,  or  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  pyrethrum,  snuff  or  powdered 
tobacco  and  flowers  of  sulphur  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way.  Blanket  the  horse 
after  treating,  and  brush  thoroughly  a 
few  hours  later.  Sodium  fluoride  is  also 
proposed  as  a  biting-louse  destroyer  for 
use  on  horses,  as  it  has  proved  so  effec¬ 
tive  for  lice  of  poultry.  A  two  or  three 
per  cent  solution  of  coal-tar  dip  is  also 
fairly  effective  for  destruction  of  lice  on 
horses,  but  must  be  frequently  applied. 

2.  After  removing  all  loose  trash  and 
fixtures,  and  thoroughly  cleaning  tin* 
stable,  spray  on  to  every  part  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  compound  cresol  solution 
and  30  parts  of  water,  or  a  five  per  cent 
solution  of  coal-tar  disinfectant.  Follow 
with  freshly  made  lime  wash,  to  each 
quart  of  which  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
coal-tar  disinfectant.  a.  s.  a. 
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PRESERVING  KETTLE 


Combination  Roaster  Set 

Adapted  to  the  Following  Uses 
Self  Basting  Roaster 
Milk  or  Pudding  Pan 
Steamer  Combination 
Double  Boiler  .  g  K 

E£d  Poacher  Combination  I  |Sy» 
^Steamed  Pudding  Moulds 
Muffin  Pan ,  ,  SHIP* 

Bean  Baker  w| 

Sherbet,  Custard  or  Corn  Cake  Cups  §S| 
Jelly  Moulds  r  .  , 

Handled  Bake  Pan  orjerving 
D/'s/tL- - - T 


6  Quart  Combination  Coo! 

Eleven  Uses Fu^D escribed BeIowy 


COMBINATION 
TEA  KETTLE 
AND  DOUBLE 
BOILER 


THE  MANUFACTURE*  HAS  REDUCED  HIS  PRICE— I  PASS  THE  BENEFIT  ON  TO  YOU 


USE  AS  YOUR  OWN 
30  DAYS  FREE! 


Former  Price  $23.75  Now  $11.95.  Easy  Monthly  Payments 
Every  Piece  Guaranteed  to  Give  Absolute  Satisfaction 
50  Useful  Pieces  High  Grade  Aluminum 

every  viewpoint,  no  matter  how  much 
you  have  used  the  set  during  the  30 
days,  you  can  return  it.  Your  first 
payment  and  all  transportation  costs 
will  be  refunded.  The  trial  will  not 


ONLY 


Here  is  one  of  the  finest  offers  I  have 
ever  been  able  to  make.  Here  is  your 
chance  to  try  for  a  whole  month,  right 
in  your  own  kitchen,  a  Handsome, 
Useful,  and  High-Grade  Panelled 


WITH  ORDER 

The  50  Piece • 

8-Plece  roaster  of  large 
capacity— diameter  I  OK 
Inches  — 6  Inches  high. 
Inside  milk  pan  2% 
Inches  high,  8K  Inches 
In  diameter. 

1  Colonial  panelled  six 
qt.  tea  kettle  with 
double  boiler  lnset(two 
qts.)andcover;  3  pieces. 

1  Colonial  panelled  six 
qt.  combination  cooker. 
I  1  uses.  Pudding  pan, 
strainer  or  colander, 
kettle  cover,  casserole, 
or  bake  dish,  convex 
kettle,  preserving  ket¬ 
tle, self-basting  roaster, 
combination  cooker, 
corn  popper  or  corn 
flake  toaster,  cereal 
cookeror  double  boiler, 
steamer  set  (4  pieces). 

1  One  qt. lipped  sauce  pan 

I  Twoqt. lipped  sauce  pan 

1  Fry  pan 

2  Pieplates — Dlam.  10  in. 

2  Jelly  or  layer  cake  pans 

with  loose  bottoms  (4 
pieces)  dlam.  10  in. 

1  Colonial  panelled  per¬ 
colator  with  Inset,  ca¬ 
pacity  7  cups,  (2  pcs.) 

2  Bread  pans,  9K  xB  K  in. 

1  Pancake  turner,  1  ladle 

1  Coffee  or  tea  strainer 

1  Combination  biscuit  and 
doughnut  cutter  (2  pcs.) 

1  Measuring  cup 

1  Combination  funnel  (6 
pcs.)  6  separate  uses 

3  Measuring  spoons 

1  Lemon  Juice  extractor 

I"  Sugar  shaker 

2  Colonial  panelled  salt 
and  pepper  shakers 

1  Tea  ball 

1  Colonial  panelled  tooth¬ 
pick  holder 


Aluminum  Set  at  my  invitation  and 
at  my  risk.  Send  the  coupon  and  first 
payment  today.  The  complete  set  will 
be  sent  you  immediately.  Begin  at 
once  to  use  it  as  your  own.  Learn  the 
big  difference  between  percolator  cof¬ 
fee  and  coffee-pot  coffee;  enjoy  the 
richer  aroma,  the  finer  flavor  and  the 
clearer  color.  Know  the  many  uses  of 
the  Big  Combination  Roaster  (see 
picture  above).  See  for  yourself  how 
it  saves  fuel,  time  and  labor.  Experi¬ 
ence,  by  daily  use,  the  pleasure  in 
handling  and  the  profit  in  using  all  the 
pieces.  Enjoy  the  bright,  clean,  spick- 
and-span  appearance  the  50  pieces 
give  your  kitchen. 

This  Colonial  Panelled  Aluminum 
Set  must  be  its  own  salesman,  as  You 
Don’t  Buy  From  Pictures  When  You 
Deal  With  Spear.  You  must  be  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied  with  its  High  Quality, 
its  Low  Price,  and  its  Easy  Terms. 
You  must  be  delighted  with  its  Shin¬ 
ing  Beauty  and  its  High  Efficiency.  If 
your  satisfaction  is  not  thorough  from 


cost  you  a  penny.  Important!  Every 
piece  in  this  set  is  genuine  high-grade, 
pure  aluminum,  mirror-like  in  finish, 
with  a  polish  that  cannot  wear  away, 
seamless,  sanitary,  and  easy  to  clean. 

Will  not  flake,  crack,  chip,  or  peel. 

EA  C,H  AND  EVER  Y  PIECE  IS  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  TO  GIVE  ABSOLUTE  SAT¬ 
ISFACTION.  Heats  rapidly  and  even¬ 
ly,  and  so  saves  fuel.  Heavier  and 
better  than  ordinary  grades.  These 
pieces  are  made  of  extra  hard  high- 
grade  Aluminum,  and  will  give  years 
of  Hard,  Honest,  Faithful  Service.  All 
the  articles  are  of  a  large  serviceable 
size.  Every  article  is  of  the  kind  that 
you  will  need  and  use  often.  This  set  must  not  be 
confused  with  ordinary  sets  that  include  many 
useless  thin  pieces.  You  must  judge  this  set  by 
its  big  value, rather  than  its  little  price.  And  this 
you  can  do  during  your  30  Days’  Free  Trial. 
Former  Price  $23.75,  which  we  have  slashed  to 
rock  bottom.  Order  No.  PA2550.  Terms: 
$1  with  order,  $1  monthly.  Total  price 
$11.95.  Will  be  shipped  by  express  unless  other¬ 
wise  requested. 

Thirty  years  ago  in 


_  o  a  «x  m  .  _  -  Thirty  years  ago  in  a  little  store 

Kill  ITCC  OUlll  AHHIVCP-  here  in  Pittsburgh  this  business 
**  _  __  _  ___  _  _  made  its  humble  beginning.  With 

sary  BARGAIN  BOOK 

honesty  of  the  average  man  and  woman,  the  people  who  deserved  credit  but  found  it  hard 
to  get.  I  was  a  pioneer  in  the  “open  account  way”  of  home  furnishing.  My  little  one-floor 
business  has  since  grown  into  a  mammoth  institution  that  performs  a  nation-wide  service. 
To  celebrate  my  thirtieth  anniversary  I  am 
conducting  a  Big  Sale  that  will  last  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

All  my  prices  are  Down!  I  guarantee  sav¬ 
ings  of  30  to  50%  on  everything  for  the 
home.  Everything  I  sell  is  sent  on  30  Days’ 

Free  Trial  and  Use  in  Your  Own  Home,  and 
I  give  the  Longest  Time  to  Pay.  I  repeat  to 
you  what  I  said  to  my  first  customer  30 
Years  ago:  “I  Will  Trust  You  Gladly.” 

Send  for  my  Big  Free  Catalog  today 

See  the  Thousands  of  Bargain  Opportunities 
that  await  you. 


ONLY 


MONTHLY 


Wonderful  Values  in 


Furniture 

Bedding 

Springs 

Mattresses 

Bugs 

Carpets 

Linoleum 

Lace  Curtains 

Portieres 


Dishes,  Baby  Carriages 
Glassware,  Stoves 
Ranges,  Cooking  Utensils 
Aluminum  Ware 
Refrigerators,  Lamps 
Washing  Machines 
Sewing  Machines,  Guns 
Silverware,  Clocks,  Cameras 
Vlctrolas,  Luggage,  etc. 


Spear  &  Co. 

Dept.  Q*2  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Home  Farnithon  for  the  People  of  America 


S 

■ 

■ 

S 

■ 


SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  H-2,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  at  once  the  50-piece  Panelled  Aluminum  Set  as  described  above.  Enclosed 
Is  $r.oo  first  payment.  It  is  understood  that  if  at  the  end  of  30  days’  trial  I  decide 
to  keep  it,  I  will  send  you  $1.00  monthly.  Order  No.  PA2550.  Total  price,  $11.95. 
Title  remains  with  you  until  paid  in  full.  Be  sure  to  write  or  print  your  name  and 
address  plainly.  Send  me  your  Big  Free  Catalog  also. 

Name . . . Occupation . •  • 

R.  F.  D.,  Box  No.  or  Street  &  No . 

Post  Office . . . . . . . . .  State . . 

If  your  shipping  point  Is  different  from  your  post  office  fill  In  lino  bolow. 

Send  shipment  to . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

FREE  (  If  you  want  tho  Free  Catalog  Only,  Send  No  Money,  put  an  X  here  f~ 
CATALOG  )  and  write  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  the  above  lines.  1 1 


Copyright,  1923,  Spear  &  Co, 


/32  L. 


iRw  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  6,  1923 
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EXTRA  EGGS  fBlfiSJSB 

Automatic  Self- Heating  Fountain 

Keeps  water  always  fresh,  clean  and  pure.  Large  2- 
gal.  size.  Safe  kerosene  heater  prevents  freezing. 
Uses  less  than  quart  of  oil  a  week.  Water  always 
‘  *  1  and  day.  Pays  for  self 

quiraa  but  little  atten- 

_  .  _  Saves  time,  trouble  and 

work.  Blade  of  heavy  galvanized  steel.  Won’t  rust.  Lasts 
lifetime.  A  wonder  for  simplicity,  durability  and  utility. 
Also  made  in  3  and  4-gaIIon  sizes.  Get  one  for  your  ban 
house.  Send  no  money—  just  mail  coupon. 

AnriITC  U/AUTtn  Sam  Stein,  Ill.  made  $960.00. 
HuE.ll  I  O  WTHIf  I  Uf  Mrs.  Miller  sold  over2  dozen  right 
in  own  neighborhood.  Send  for  our  splendid  proposition. 

C.  A.S.  Forge  Works,  sI'^Mien! 


Just  mail  coupon,  that’s  all!  Within  few 
days  postman  delivers  Automatic  Self- 
Heating;  Poultry  Fountain.  You  pay 
only  $1.75  and  postage  on  arrival.  Try 
fountain  week.  If  not  fully  satisfied  send 
it  back.  We  refund  money  at  once.  You 
run  no  risk.  Every  transaction  backed 
by  firm  of  20  years’  standing.  Fountain 
Isabsolutely  guaranteed.  Thousands 
In  daily  use  everywhere.  Poultry  men 
give  highest  endorsement.  Factory-to- 
you  price  represents  wonderful  value. 
You  save  all  middlemen’s  profits.  Win¬ 
ter  weather  makes  fountain  necessary  for  your 
flocks.  Send  at  once. 


JUST  NAIL  COUPON! 


C.  A.  S.  Forga  Works, 

P.  O,  Box  t  OZ  Saranac,  Mich. 

Gentlemen :  —  Send  at  once  one  of  your  2-gallon 
Automatic  Self-Heating  Poultry  Fountains.  I  will 
pay  $1.75,  factory  price,  and  postage  on  arrival, 
with  understanding  I  can  try  fountain  for  one 
week,  and  if  not  as  represented,  1  can  send  it 
back  and  you  will  promptly  refund  my  money. 

Name _ _ 


Address . 


Buys 


140-Egg  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 


Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank.  Double  Walla 
Fibre  Board.  Self  Regulated.  ABC 
$6.95  buys  140-Chick  Hot-  O  |  H 
Water  Brooder.  Or  both  for  only  ■  V 


Express  Prepaid 


Million 

U»ere 

East  of  the  Rockies. 

Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share 


City 


■  It  tells  _  _ 

ncubatorCo.,Box48,  Racine,  Wis. 


Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered 
V  .  '  v1  with  gal  van  ized 

FBE'PHT  I  iron,  double  walls,  air 
East  of  the  Bpace  between,  built 
KockieB  tj  to  last  for  years;  deep 
chick  nursery,  hot  water  beat, 
copper  tanks.  Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to  run,  freight  paid. 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days'  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
IroncladineiibatorCo^Box 95  Racine. Wis. 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  CASES 

SAFEST  and  CHEAPEST 

“A  Nest  for  Each  Egg” 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

Send  25c  for  2-dozen  sample — 
postpaid. 

U.  S.  Pulp  Products  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Peach  Carriers,  Berry  Crates.  On¬ 
ion  Crates,  Baskets  of  all  kinds, 
and  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages.  Egg  Cases.  All  these 
containers  are  iu  as  good  as  new 
condition  ami  ready  for  instant  use.  Carlot  Shipments 
— Our  Specialty  Let  Us  Quote  You— That  s  All ! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  mJdII 


Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat 

gristle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days’  Free  1 
[o  money  in  advance. 


and 

. . . _ i  Trial. 

i  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  Milford,  Mass. 


POULTRY 

TRIBUNE 


Best  Poultry  Paper 

Showing  Champions  in  all  Breeds 
and  Full  Page  Art  Chicken  Pictures, 
natural  colors,  suitable  for  framing, 
FREE  with  severalissues  during ye#.r. 

3  Months’ Trial  1 

U  Sic  stamps  accepted,  i 

Monthly  80  to  120  pages.  Practical 
articles  by  foremost  poultrymen. 

1  yr.  $1.00;  2yrs.$J  -50;  3yra.$2.00. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept  38  Mt  Morris,  IIL 


SPROUTED  OATS 


To  produce  vapor-bath  sprouts  with 
their  diastase,  grape  sugar,  and  vita- 
mines  that  bring  the  eggs;  to  change 
1  bu.  grain  into  2  to  3  bu.  best  egg- 
producing  feed;  get  a 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  Grain  Sprouter 

I  Free  circular  on  “Sprouted  Oats 
and  Eggs."  Ask  for  catalog  on  Incubators, 

Brooders.  Feeders,  etc.  _ _ 

CLOSE-TO-N ATURE  CO. 


78  Front  St. 


Colfax.  Iowa 


Read  the  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal® rTai 25c 

32nd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month,  ex¬ 
pert  poultry  writers,  national  reputation.  Send  2ne  com 
today,  6  mos.  trial.  Sample  copy  big  premium  offers  tree. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1  pay  if  kept  right.  -  Be  a 

progressive  beekeeperVVc man 
mmm  mmm  mmm  —  show  you  how. .Send  Cl  (in 
todav  for  Bee  Primer,  9  months  subscription  to  V  • 
American  Bee  Journal  and  catalogues  of  bee  supplies. 

American  Bee  Journal,  Box  V  Hamilton,  III. 


Tou  can  make  a  better 
sprouter  than  you  can  buy. 
This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening  by  a  14- 
year  old  boy  with  a  saw  and  tiammer.  The  cost, 
with  heater,  was  $2.49.  Thousands  in  use.  All  say 
it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 

Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  hens  lay  their  beBt  in  winter,  growing 
green  food  rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted 
oats  are  best.  The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter 
yields  the  best  and  sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the 
least  work.  I  will  send,  free,  plans  for  making  this 
sprouter  with  description  of  Little  Putnam  Stove 
to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  store  to  keep 
fowls’  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Burns  a  month  without  trimming  or 
filling.  Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  send  me  liis  name  and  $2.00  and  get  one 
by  return  mail,  postpaid.  Try  it.  If  not  satisfied, 
return  in  10  days  and  I’ll  refund  $2.00  and  postage. 
I  run  all  risks. 


I.  PUTNAM 


Routs  164-0 


Elmira,  N.  Y. 


f  ^ 


A  Hatcher  built  onV 
nature's  plan.^B 
Amazingly  easy  to 
operate.  Gives  bigger,  •  _  . 

better  hatches.  Over  15.000  in  tise.  Round 
‘  like  hen's  nest.  No 
cold  corners.  Only  5 
quarts  oil  to  hatch 


petxer  natcnes.  Liver  j 

16  features! 


from  factory,  express  or  freight  prepaid. 

RADIO  ROUND  INCUBATOR  CO. 

291  Woods  St.  Wayne,  Neb. 


110  Egg Incubator  $1*1?*! 

30  Days  Trial  I J 


Both  HTTP  Freight  Paid  east  of  the 

Machines  3}  a  Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop  1 
California  fl  Per  tanks— double  walls— dead 
Radwsod  l|  air  space— double  glass  doors 
■  — a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  >$17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  •  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  ...  22.75 

250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood — last  a  lifetime.  Positively 
the  best  value  on  the  market  today.  Order  the  size  you 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don’t  buy 
until  you  get  our  new  1923  catalog.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Dept.  134  Racine,  Wis. 


5  Rig  Issues  of  AMERICA’S 
MOST  POPULAR  POULTRY 
PUBLICATION.The  most  practical, 
experienced  and  successful  poultry 
keepers  ol  America  are  its  editors 
and  contributors.  They  tell  you 
how  to  Mate,  Feed,  House  and  Car. 

For  your  poultry  to  make  them  »»»  »  or 
rr*fltahle.Prof.H.K.Lfiwis,ChaS.Dri«s  stamps 

Cleveland.Hale, Collier, McGrew  and  a  score  or— — t  To¬ 
others  with  monthly  illustrated  articles  will  help  you  day. 

to  make  poultry  the  best  paying  crop  on  your  fawn.  Profusely 
illustrated. Fowls  in  colors. 5  months  trial  subscription, 25c 
J.year.  75c:  2  years,  $1;  5  years,  $2.  “Read  one  copy  of 
EVERYBODYS.  and  you  will  always  want  it.” 

Evcrybodys  Poultry  Magazine,  Dept.  22,  Hanover.  Penna. 


f  25c 


FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES? 

All  styles  150  Illustrations:  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
^  and  copy  of  “The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL  Dept  SO.lndianapolis,  Ind. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 


Week  ending  December  12,  1922: 


BAKREl)  BOOKS 

Purdue  University,  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  . 

Lewis  Farms,  B  I . 

Jules  P.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Morris  K.  Bride,  Conn....  . 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Krnest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

K,  C.  Foreman,  Mich . 

Keewayuin  Farm.  Conn . 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard,  Del . 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . 

II.  E,  Dennison  Mich . 

Warren  D.  McCann,  Conn . 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y . 


—  WHITE  BOCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros..  Mass . 

F.  R.  Pember,  It.  I . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . . 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass . 

H.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Laudy  Anderson,  England . 

Obed  G,  Knight,  R.  I . 

Frank  E.  Nash,  Mass . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  B.  I  . 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . . . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  C*nn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn .  ... - 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y . 

F.  L.  Meiland,  Ky . 

RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm.  Conn . 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott,  III . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Miller  Bros.,  Conn . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn..... . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H,  Sampson,  Mass . 

Harriet  F.  Lawton,  Mass . 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  I . 

Fernside  F  arm,  Mass . 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson^  Mass . 

Pmecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Alton  Farm,  Vt . 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H . 

H.  M.  Penley.  Maine . ' . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Hall  Farm,  Vt . 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

WHIT  Ei  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  Gr.  McLean,  Conn  . 

ueo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn . 

F.  M,  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . . . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . . . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y .  . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

C.  G.  Iteame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevetlian,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . . . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Vt . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn.  . . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt . 

R.  C.  Dunn.  Mass . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Tbeusen,  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

D.  B.  Walls.  Cal . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush. N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsliy.  N.  J . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn  . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Total .  . .  . 


Week  Total 

32  81 

25  139 

22  67 

28  139 

22  101 

29  150 

31  174 

4  31 

26  117 

16  112 

21  100 

1  32 

14  53 

23  60 

22  125 

21  67 

0  0 

0  0 


24  130 

5  23 

14  128 

35  166 

12  18 

28  129 

23  68 

30  85 


38  182 

40  261 

30  126 

48  252 

7  29 

23  142 

41  223 

31  169 

30  132 

25  86 


20  77 

0  23 

15  50 

9  37 

13  152 

13  147 

0  53 

4  40 

30  119 

35  228 

15  129 

34  183 

41  213 

19  80 

47  190 

21  65 

2.3  122 

10  19 

25  74 

33  153 

28  108 

44  192 

31  129 

29  67 


43  260 

31  191 

27  98 

47  219 

25  126 

29  167 

30  186 

51  260 

28  127 

30  193 

27  169 

26  144 

31  135 

36  135 

22  109 

39  122 

23  110 

10  47 

34  235 

35  207 

32  193 

29  101 

18  88 

36  116 

33  162 

21  210 

19  78 

31  108 

34  216 

30  208 

7  55 

39  182 

31  112 

44  174 

33  162 

27  141 

25  84 

33  138 

10  34 

13  134 


2539  12483 


Feeding  for  Egg  Production 

Would  you  give  me  a  correct  schedule 
for  feeding  106  chickens,  both  R.  i.  Reds 
and  White  LeghornR?  They  have  stopped 
laying  and  are  molting,  and  have  been 
molting  for  over  two  months.  Their 
present  food  consists  of  dry  mash  and 
scratch  feed.  Should  they  be  fed  more 
than  twice  a  day  ?  e.  f.  p. 

Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

It  is  the  general  practice  among  poul¬ 
trymen  to  keep  a  dry  mash  containing 
from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  part  by  weight 
of  meat  scrap  before  the  flock  at  all  times 
and  to  feed  mixed  grains  in  the  litter 
morning  and  night.  A  light  feeding  of 
grain  in  the  morning,  with  all  that  the 
fowls  will  consume  before  going  to  roost 
at  night.  It  is  the  endeavor  to  have  the 
fowls  consume  about  equal  parts  of  grain 
and  mash,  except  when  laying  heavily, 
when  they  should  eat  more  mash  than 
grain.  As  the  whole  grain  is  more  palat¬ 
able  than  the  mash,  by  withholding  or 
increasing  the  amount  of  the  former 
given,  the  quantity  of  mash  consumed  is 
regulated.  About  midsummer,  when  egg 
production  begins  to  fall  off,  a  moist 
mash  is  fed  once  daily  in  addition  to  the 
dry.  This  is  .to  induce  a  still  heavier 
consumption  of  mash  and  maintain  egg 
production.  M.  B.  D. 


Order  now  y0ur 
Early  Chicks 

First  Hatch  Feb.  12,  1923 
The  early  chicks  are  the  biggest 
money-makers.  Pullets  come  into  lay¬ 
ing  In  August,  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  prices  are  very  high.  You 
will  get  a  longer  laying  year  and  you 
can  sell  the  cockerels  as  broilers  for 
twice  the  price  they  will  bring  later. 
Get  readu  right  now  for  a  bunch  of  early 
chicks  on  Lord  Farms’  Advice, 
Every  year  sees  a  bigger  demand  for 
February  hatch  Leghorns.  Take  our 
advice  and  split  your  order  this  year. 
We  have  found  this  combination  to 
return  the  most  dollars  for  the  Invest¬ 
ment;  get  part  of  your  chicks  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  early  March,  and  the  other 
half  early  in  May. 

Send  for  80-page  illustrated  catalog. 

'  LORD  FORMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN.  MASS. 


GoodfLox  Cfwc 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

50  c  apiece  in  hundred  lots.  America’s  heaviest 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely 
large  eggs.  Splendid  winter  layers.  Make  finest 
market  fowl.  We  sell  chicks  and  eggs — by  buying 
chicks  you  are  sure  of  100%  chickens.  Prices: 
25  chicks,  $15  ;  50  chicks,  $27  ;  100  chicks,  $50 
— the  sturdiest  Black  Giants  you  can  buy.  Send 
for  booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay,  order  from  ad. 
Deliveries  begin  February  14th— continue  as  long 
as  supply  holds  out.  Coodflox  Poultry  Farms, 
lO  Neilson  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Husky, 
livable 
chaps. 

Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W- 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.P.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
circular!  “AUJ  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE. 


GEALN  FARMS,  Box  100,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

MEMBER1N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

R.  E.  NEWCOMB,  Prop.  C.'A.  O'DEA,  Marr 

Special  Sale  of 

Breed  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Tom  Barron  Strain,  S.  C.  W.  L. 

March  hatched  Cockerels  from  certified  hens  and  mnles 
range  raised,  fully  matured,  healthy  individuals,  who 
have  records  of  268  to  304  behind  them.  A  few  of 
these  surplus  birds  at  85.00  each.  Our  usual  guarantee 
of  satisfaction  or  money  back. 


WEED’S  WHITELEGHORNS 

A  prolific  strain  which  began  making  good  in  the  hands 
of  my  customers  (readeis  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker)  six 
teen  years  ago  and  have  been  doing  so  continuously 
since.  Matings  were  never  better  than  those  I  have  at 
present  and  a  careful  inspection  is  invited.  Some  good 
breeding  males  to  sell.  Fertile  hatching  eggs  ready  in  Jan 
uarv.  Chicks  in  February.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
JOHN  H.  WEED  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm  Vineland.  N.  J. 


} floras  S. C.  W. Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  heavy-laying  trap-nested  stock  from  dams 
having  laid  200  or  more  eggs.  SS5,  $67.50  and  SIO 
each.  Hollywood  Strain  direct. 

Also  a  Few  Nice  s*lRzGf  Laying  Pullets  at  $4  Each 

Must  please  you  or  money  back.  Hatching  eggs  now 
ready  from  high  record  trap-nested  stock  at  lO, 
15  and  20  dollars  per  hundred.  None  better. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim.  N.  J. 

The  Pine  Grove  Poultry  Farm 

of  Center  Moriches,  Long  Island 

WE  ARE  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  1923  DELIVERIES 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  CHICKS 

We  can  also  supply  you  with  good  Cockerels,  April  hatch, 
at  $5.00  per  bird.  If  any  of  these  Cockerels  are  not 
whiit  they  represent,  send  them  hack  and  we  will  return 
the  money.  Visitors  are  welcome.  The  farm  is  1)4  miles 
of  Center  Moriches  Station.  Send  for  free  circular. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  T'SKSST 

Now  hooking  1923  orders  for  Hatching;  Eg;g;s, 
,Baby  Chicks  or  Pullets.  From  fine,  sturdy, 
carefully  selected,  2  to  4-year  old,  unlighted  hens, 
exceptionally  well-mated  to  males  from  high  record 
liens  anid  sires.  All  eggs  and  chicks  produced  on  my 
ownfarm.  5%  disconnt  on  ordersbooked  by  Jan.  20th. 

BIG-LAY  POULTRY  FARM  H^0».  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl.  Cranes.  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WM.J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 


SELLING  OllT-400  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  hatch.  Strong,  healthy  birds.  S>2  each. 

Itose  Hill  Poultry  Farm  Matawan.N.  J. 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  □ 
Account  ° 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  teep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  N£wYork 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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S<UX4  ths.  iurtA 

imSn^  chu&& 

TIFE-SAVER  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed 
-L/  is  a  careful  mixture  oi  selected  grains, 
steam-cooked — therefore  wonderfully  easy 
for  little  chicks  to  digest.  Guaranteed 
not  to  become  sour  or  musty.  Your  dealer 
can  supply  you.  SEND  FOR  FREE 
SAMPLE,  LITERATURE  AND  PRICE 

Feed  Department  6 
The  H-O  Cereal  Co.,  Inc., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  A 


u 


GETTING  EGGS  THIS  WINTER  ” 


“I  am  still  using  the  two  Putnam 
Stoves,”  says  Max  Otto,  of  Toms  River, 
N.  J.,  “which  I  ordered  from  you  about 
seven  years  ago,  with  excellent  results. 
I  am  getting  eggs  this  winter  when  others 
barely  got  an  egg.”  Growing  green  food 
in  winter,  such  as  sprouted  oats,  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  egg  production.  The  Little  Put¬ 
nam  Stove  furnishes  just  the  right  amount 
of  heat  to  sprout  oats  and  will  burn  one 
month  without  attention.  Get  one  from 
your  dealer  or  write  I.  Putnam,  Route 
1G4-R,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  enclosing  $2.00. 

A  Little  Putnam  Stove  will  he  promptly 
mailed  to  you  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  See  advertisement  on  page  32. — Advt. 

Pedigreed  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock 

DMDOCn  nnni/O  ALayingStraintliatwinsinLay- 
Dflnntu  llUulYO  ing  Contests.  You  get  Certified 
Stock  in  buying  A. C.  Jones'  Rocks.  313  Eggs,  World's 
OFFICIAL  Record  for  Barred  Rock  hen  made  by  a 
member  of  our  winning  pen  in  N.  American  Laying 
Contest.  Just  remember  it’s  A.  C.  Jones’  strain 
that  made  and  holds  all  the  world’s  Official  Records 
on  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  -  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Winter  Layers 


Money  Makers 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Buttermilk  Fed  Orchard  Banged 

PERFECT  HEALTH.  FULL  OF  PEP.  Prices  based  on 
age  and  weight.  Sold  on  money-back  guarantee. 
PIONEER  ORCHARDS  Hancock,  Maryland 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Bx-adley  Strain.  Light  and  Dark  matings.  Sold  on  money 
back  guarantee.  Bayberry  Farm,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

Barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Big,  husky  fellows,  elegant  barring,  color,  from 
trap-nested  hens,  records  to 254.  Prices,  $5,  $7,50, 
t$10.  A.  L.  VKBELAND  -  Nutley,  N,  J. 

WantedtoBuy:  YoungRoosters  good  records  in  egg 

la*  ing  contests.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  and  S.  C.  Wyan- 
dottes.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Theresa,  New  York 

Directly  Imported  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  Strain  matings. 
Pedigrees  272-288.  Third  importation.  Breeders  are 
selected  also  for  size  and  vigor.  Strong  chicks  and 
tortile  eggs  from  these  and  other  matings  of  grand 
layers.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  circulars. 
R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


EVERLAY 


BROWN 

LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Bi«  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chicago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs,  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

BOTTCHER’S  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS  and  HATCHIN6  EGGS  for  Spring  delivery.  Also  a  few 
choice  Cockerels  for  sale.  J.  W.  BOTTCIIER,  Mt.  klolly,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Barron  Strain.  From  trapnested  hens.  52.50.54  and 
56  each.  SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Elizaville,  New  York.  R.  D. 

1,000  Matured  Pullets  Varieties 

PAUL’S  Poultry  Plantation,  R,  3,  Syc-ainore,  Ohio 

MATTITUCK  WhiteLeghornFarm 

50  Certified  Cockerels,  Barron  Strain,  510  each.  Cer¬ 
tified  by  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  trap-nested  cockerels,  dams,  200  eggs  or 
better,  $6  each.  DUNR0BIN  FARM.  Eatontonn,.Y. J.  H.F.O.Na.l 

Columbian  Wyandottes.  Reasonable  prices.  Free 
literature.  RALPH  WOODWARD.  Ilox  28,  Grafton,  Mass. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


Leg  Weakness 

I. am  having  trouble  with  my  R.  I.  Red 
pullets.  They  are  just  beginning  to  lay. 
I  have  two  pens.  Both  have  the  Cornell 
dry  mash  all  the  time  and  corn  on  the 
ear  in  the  evening.  In  the  morning  one 
has  oats,  the  other  pen  wheat.  The  pen 
I  feed  oats  in  morning  have  trouble  with 
their  legs.  They  seem  to  lose  the  use  of 
them  entirely.  Their  combs  look  red  and 
they  seem  healthy.  This  pen  has  had 
free  range  since  hatched,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  little  time,  possibly  a  month  ; 
the  other  pen  has  been  shut  in  more  than 
a  month.  The  pullets  of  the  lighter 
breeds  are  not  affected  at  all.  Can  you 
tell  me  the  trouble?  Are  the  Orpingtons 
less  liable  to  this  trouble  •  than  Rhode 
Island  Reds?  E.  h.  j. 

New  York. 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  kill  these  fowls 
suffering  from  “leg  weakness.”  Take 
them  from  the  flock,  give  each  one  a  half 
grain  tablet  of  calomel,  followed  in  a  few 
hours  by  two  teaspoons  of  castor  oil,  and 
see  if  they  will  not  recover.  This  trou¬ 
ble  is  probably  more  frequently  noticed 
in  the  heavy  breeds  than  in  the  lighter 
ones,  but  is  by  no  means  confined  to  one 
breed.  I  do  not  know  its  cause  or  nature, 
and  think  that  no  one  else  does. 

I  should  not  advise  changing  from  R. 
I.  Reds  to  Orpingtons  to  escape  this 
trouble.  You  may  have  it  with  any 
variety  of  fowls,  and  a  good  flock  of  R.  I. 
Reds  should  not  be  lightly  discarded  be¬ 
cause  of  fancied  superiority  of  some  other 
breed.  M.  B.  D. 


Cannibal  Fowls 

I  have  a  flock  of  1.000  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  housed  in  five  pons,  and  they 
have  skim-milk  before  them  all  the  time, 
also  dry  mash.  In  addition,  they  are  fed 
scratch  grain  three  times  a  day,  have 
shells  and  granulated  charcoal  in  open 
feeders,  and  get  a  daily  ration  of  apples, 
beets,  cabbage,  etc.  They  are  producing 
a  lot  of  eggs,  but  it  seems  something  is 
lacking,  as  they  are  determined  to  destroy 
each  other.  The  least  show  of  blood  will 
cause  them  to  pick  at  the  wound  until 
death  is  the  result.  iWhat  can  I  do  to 
stop  them?  H.  C.  h. 

Your  trouble  is  a  common  one  where 
hens  are  closely  confined,  and  seems  to 
have  no  relation  to  methods  of  feeding. 
Flocks  having  raw  meat  at  their  disposal 
appear  to  be  quite  as  apt  to  turn  canni¬ 
bals  as  those  deprived  of  flesh  food.  The 
hanging  of  a  piece  of  salt  pork  in  the  pen 
is  believed  by  some  to  be  efficacious  in 
stopping  the  practice  complained  of  and, 
if  so,  it  may  indicate  that  a  lack  of  salt 
in  the  ration  induces  a  taste  for  blood 
that  makes  the  fowls  furious  after  they 
have  once  acquired  it.  A  half  pound  of 
fine  salt  may  be  mixed  with  each  100  lbs. 
of  dry  mash  to  supply  this  need.  Smear¬ 
ing  the  torn  parts  of  fowls  that  have  been 
attacked  with  pine  tar  may  prove  useful, 
as  it  does  in  cases  of  toe-picking  among 
little  chicks,  and  it  may  be  possible,  by 
watching,  to  remove  the  offending  fowls 
from  the  flock.  If  all  these  measure  fail, 
I  can  only  suggest  turning  the  flock  loose 
out  of  doors  until  they  forget  their  vice. 

M.  B.  D. 

S.C.W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

from  selected  pen  of  pure-bred  breeders  mated  to 
pedigreed  males  of  famous  imported  and  domestic 
strains.  Prices  reasonable,  Quality  unsurpassed. 

PINEW000  POULTRY  FARM  Cross  St.  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

ELLS  STRAIN  HO  RN  S  'e  X  C  UU  S I V ELY 

Breeding  Males — Cocks  and  Cockerels,  Older  your 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS  now.  B.  S.  Ells,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-4,800 Candee  Heater  SECTIONS 

new— 1922.  Excellent  condition.  Price  on  carsS5H0. 
Cyphers,  120,  515.  244.  525.  Model,  100,  514  .  260,  520. 
3  Hill  Colony  Brooders,  large,  515  each,  Newtown 
Oil  Brooders,  small,  510.  Large.  515  each.  All  ser¬ 
viceable  as  new.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM. Southampton, H.Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS-Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Buck  strain.  A  few  Pullets  and  Cockerels  sired  by 
sons  of  contest  winner.  Cockerels,  55  ;  Bullets,  52. 
51.75  in  lots  of  10  or  more.  J.  A.  CRAIG,  Freeholil,  H.  J. 


Jersey  Black  G’ant  COCKERELS 

that  will  improve  many  flocks.  $10  up.  Few  good  util¬ 
ity  cockerels,  $?.  No  females.  Eggs,  $5  per  15.  Exhi¬ 
bition  quality.  No  catalog. 

Bartholomew’s  Quality  Giants  Vineland,  \.  J. 

SEVEN  SON’S  STRAIN  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE  STOCK  for  Sale: 

State  Champions.  Fourteen  years  a 
breeder  of  Columbian  Wyandottes  exclusive¬ 
ly.  No  culls  sent  out.  J.  J.  HARDING,  Albion,  Me. 

DAY-OLD-DUCKLINGS  { 

From  selected  and  properly  mated  stock.  The  kind 
that  live  and  grow.  WAYNE  COUNTY  DUCK  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY  CO.,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  BRONZETOMS.  From  large, 
purebred,  perfectly  healthy,  farm  raised  stock.  *12  to 
*14  as  to  size  and  markings.  KM.  W.  KETtil, Cobocton.  N.Y. 

Narragansett,  Also  B.  Red  TURKEYS 

Young  and  old  toms.  $8  to  (14.  Hens,  $6  to  $10.  Bronze 
crossed,  62e  per  lb.  Geese  and  duel!  s.  E. ECKERT,  New  Oxford.  Pa. 

Thoroughbred  Blue  Andalusian  Cockerels.  Fine 
birds.  *10  each.  C.  A.  Ball,  27  I  ron!  Si.,  Onego, N.Y. 


Better  BABY  CHICKS""^ 

Because — Of  35  years’  experience. 

Because — Our  wide  experience  enables  us  to 
determine  what  stock  will  give  you  big 
results  when  grown. 

fiecame-We  sell  you  chicks  so  good  that 
after  you  have  raised  them  and  have  seen 
the  quality  and  wonderful  laying  ability 
you  will  always  buy  here. 

Because— We  give  you  courteous  service. 

Because — Our  price  is  right. 

Send  for  “illustrated  catalogue”  giving  the 

experiences  of  many  and  how  they  have 

raised  them  and  succeeded  big. 

Orders  from  25  to  25,000  filled  in  one  shipment 

Member  “International  Baby  Chick  Association” 

MANSFIELD  HATCHERY  CO.  MS±W 


George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

522  per  100,  postpaid,  for  Spring  delivery;  safe 
delivery  guaranteed;  from  stock  produced  in  m.v 
pedigree  matings  of  a  few  best  individuals  of 
best  laying  blood  lines.  My  pen  won  2d  of  en¬ 
tire  New  York  State  contest  last  two  years, 
and  2d  of  entire  contests  through  six  coldest 
months  at  both  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland,  N. 
J.,  the  year  before  that.  Most  of  my  chicks 
last  three  years  have  gone  to  old  customers. 
Send  $2  per  100,  balance  C.  O.  D. 
rAalrnanlr  tlll'ee  fr0m  ^ly  204-egg  Vilie- 
LOCKerGIS  land  hen.  $0  each;  four  from 
her  best  daughters,  $8  each;  all  from  sires  of 
proven  breeding  quality;  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R  25,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


Single 

Comb 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  bird* 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range,  Buttermilk  fed.  Birds 
that  have  the  size  and  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
layers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggs.  Now  hooking  orders 
for  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching,  February,  March 
and  April  shipments,  from  the  finest  breeders  T  ever  owned, 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerels.  My  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved”,  price  *1.00,  free  with 
all  *10.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


Sr’d!“h,JX S.C.W. Leghorn  BabyChix  and  Eggs 

Also  P.  W.  I.  Runner  Baby  Ducks,  and  Eggs  for 
hatching—  Both  bred  for  laying.  Write  for  booklet, 
C.  J.  YODER  -  Grantsville,  Maryland 


For  Sale-100  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

265-Egg  Strain,  $4  each.  JOHN  GRIFFIN,  llornell.  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Barron  strain.  From  trap-nested  Hocks.  $4  and  86  each. 
Hatching  eggs,  $9  per  100.  A.  II,  PINDAR,  Elizaville,  N.  V 


For  Sale  Sfed' 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

At  the  minimum  price  suggested  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Op. 
Poultry  Certification  Assoc.  ARTHUR  WAITE.  E»gle  Bridge,  N.Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  \ 


'rom 

_  t  li  e 

Obed  G1  Knight  300-egg  strain.  Early  hatched,  free 
range,  largo,  husky  birds.  $7  each.  <  heap  at  double 
the  price.  WM.  M,  HARRIS,  Jr..  Box  115,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

White  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 

Large,  heavy  boned,  vigorous  birds,  from  trap-nest¬ 
ed  hens,  laying  large  eggs  Records  to  243.  Pen 
average  174  Prices.  !$5,  $>7.50,  SBIO. 

A.  L.  VREELAM)  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 


White  Wyandottes  and  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Large,  range  raised  birds,  from  our  selected  egg-laying 
strain.  Wyandottes,  SS  and  *7.60.  Leghorns,  $6.  Five 
or  more,  94  each.  MEltltYTHOl'DIIX  FARM,  Columbia,  Conn. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  KT&M 

ported  direct  with  high  records.  E.  E.  LEWIS. {galachin,  N.T. 


White  Wyandottes  Re*.a,H9rca-? 


each. 


Cockerels,  Pullets,  Hens,  *2.50 — *8 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  HIM., Seneca  Full*, N.Y. 


B 


arron’s  White  Wyandottes.  Cockerels  forsale.  Sire, 
312-egg  pedigree.  $5,*8,*10.  MART  Y.  GARDNER, Cheiler.N.  J. 


Make  Money  Raising  Squabs 


Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders 
shipped  everywhere.  Write  for  prices. 
Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  Specialty. 

Allston  Squab  Co.,  38  N.  Beacon  St.,  Allston,  Mass. 


>  IKRSKY  BLACK  GIANTS.  Baby  Chicks. 
»  Setting  eggs.  JILAUVELT,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

1920- 21  Storrs  contest  high  Rock  pen  and  individual. 

1921- 22  contests  2nd  Rock  pen  at  Storrs  and  Cornell, 
1st  at  Quincy,  3rd  at  Puyallup.  Certified  and  Pedi 
greed  Breeding  Cockerels  for  sale.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  BabyCliicks.  Circular.  KENT  POULTRY  FARMS, Ctztnovia.N.Y. 

Black  Giant  Pullets  l'"1*'' 

For  Sale- S,  C,  ANCONA  COCKERELS 

Closely  related  to  our  contest  winners.  SS  each  while 
they  last.  Buy  one  or  more  of  these  males  and  grade  up 
your  flock.  CEDAKIITHST  POLLTHY  FAHM,  Hallway, N.  J. 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  Cooks  and  Cockerels,  Mollie 
Wellington  Strain.  America’s  best  layers.  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Winners.  *8,  *12  and  *15.  L.  U.  RUCK  EL,  Walden,  N.Y. 

BIG,  HUSKY,  HEALTHY 

Black  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Toms,  $8.50  to  $18.50  each.  Hens,  $?.50  to  $!»  each, 
Also  a  few  Pekin  Drakes—  Prize  Winning  Stock  at  $S 
each,  Wild  Mallards  at  88.85  each.  Also  a  few  females 
of  each  at  same  price.  ROCK-CLIFF  FARM,  llrocuevllle,  Fa. 

S.  C.  RED  COCKERELS  and  Pullets 

Vibert's  289-egg  strain.  From  trap  nested  pedigreed 
hens.  Pullets,  May  hatched,  $2.50 each.  Cockerels,  *3,  *5, 
*7  each.  Sunny  brook  Farm,  Elizaville,  N.Y.  K.  D. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Early  hatched  pullets,  S3  each.  Yearling  hens,  S3  ; 
cockerels,  54.  Hatching  eggs.  All  excellent  breeding 
stock.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien,  Conn.  Box  700 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  Trapnested  flocks.  Cock¬ 
erels,  $5  and  57  each.  Hatching  eggs,  510  per  100. 
A.  H.  FINGAK  -  Elizaville,  New  York 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

£?*n?ts  ’DUCKLINGS 

INDIAN  RUNNER  '  ^  ^  VllUIi  I  Lf 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIX VILLE,  PA. 

$3  each,  Sinclair  Smith 
Jacob  SI  ,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


DARBY’S  LEGHORNS 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

Winning  pen  in  1921,  Vineland  Laying  Contest 

Third  pen  in  1922,  Vineland  Laying  Contest 
(204-egg  average) 

Second  pen  in  1922,  Vineland  Laying  Contest 

(266  eggs) 

Day-Old  Chicks  after  Feb.  15th 
Breeding  Cockerels 

C.  T.  DARBY,  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


Pure  White  Muscovy  Ducks  „ 


rnrkeys.  Thoro  Bred  Bourbon  Red  Toms,  Fine  Birds, 
weight  20  to  25  lbs.,  *15.  Mrs.  RAY  CARU, Columbia  X  Roads, Pa. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred 

They  are  the  famous  "Sanborn  Stock”  un¬ 
beatable  layers.  We  are  offering  sturdy,  vigor¬ 
ous  Cockerels  that  are  sure  to  satisfy.  All 
have  generations  of  high  producers  behind 
them.  Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chix. 
Catalog  Free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  40  ...  Attleboro,  Maas. 

S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 

Cockerels  sired  by  a  son  of  a  270-egg  hen  (official  record) 
$8  and  *10.  Other  cockerels.  *5  anil  *7  eacli.  Hutching 
eggs,  *IO  per  100.  Baby  chicks,  *25  per  100  :  $18  per  50. 

Anna  M.  Jones  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  cS 

Exceptional  lot  of  strong,  vigorous  cockerels  at  $5  and 
$7.50  each.  Dark  red  stock.  Tompkins-Owens  Farm 
Cross.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  Q  G  L  LEWIS.  Paoli,  Penn. 

^  -4  "9  9  ^  Cockerels  sired 

•-  * m  ^ — s  a  Jk  by  pedigreed 

birds.  If  you  want  to  increase  egg  production  in  your 
flock,  order  one  at  $5.  SEMI  li  III  HSFI.L,  Woodbury,  Conn. 

S.  C.  R.  1.  RED  PULLETS 

Ready  to  lay.  All  above  4S5S.50  each. 
Riverdale  Poultry  Farm  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

ROSE  CO  Mill  Good  red,  Thoro-Breds.  Big,  husky 
SINGLE  COMB  /birds.  Shipped  on  approval.  *5  Each. 
Cutnlpu  Poultry  Farm  R.  O.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Hone’s  Rhode  Island  Reds 

S3  to  $10  each.  I).  R.  Hone,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Cinitle  Comb  Rhode  Inland  Rod  Co<kcrcUf  dark, 
O  vigorous  birds.  HARRY  WILKINS,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

C  n  R  1  Rnri  Pii||o4o  20>  an,‘  two  cockerels,  $30.  A 
0.  U.  11. 1.  neu  ruiieis  few  yearling at$1  .BO  each.  Well 
bred,  clean  birds.  BROADVIEW  STOCK  FARM,  Lambortvllle.  N.  4. 

RECORD  300  EGGS 

White  Wyandotte  record  made  by  “  College  Queen  ”  at 
Storrs  Ttli  contest.  My  birds  have  made  pen  records  of 
2265,  2179  and  2234  at  Storrs.  Pen  No.  128  at  Storrs  present 
contest  is  leading.  Cockerels,  eggs  and  chix  for  sale  from 
pedigreed  stock.  Send  for  prices.  0.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  R.l. 

Highest  Qualiiy  Baby  Chicks 

up.  Barron  audWyckofT  White  Leghorns, Sheppard  Anco- 
nas,  Parks’  Barred  Rocks,  Superior  Black  Minorcan.  All 
on  free  farm  range.  Booking  orders  now.  Free  cata¬ 
logue  describing  my  champion  flock  average  layers. 
WM.  D.  SEIDEL,,  Ilox  It,  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 

DAY-OLD  S.  C.  SAMa.*.. 

Uir’K  C  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

y*  n  1  V*  rv  O  BRED  FOR  VITALITY  «  EGGS 

ALSO  HATCHING  GfitiS 
HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  624  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

BREEDERS  CHICKS  EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  O.  YV.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  265.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  Anconas-  White  Wyandottes  0 « uit™  qu**"’8 

Circular.  Earle  8.  WIImoii,  Box  497,  Hammond,  N.  V. 

RoKxr  P’kmL'O  Interesting  and  profitable.  Catalog 
Hally  VxIHUKo  mailed  on  request.  Heady  Jan.  11th. 
E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  Fkenchtown,  N.  J.  R.  No.  I 

TERSEYIBLACKOIANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers:  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  S  SONS,  Box  IB9  Belmir,  N.  J. 

Hi  A  First  prize  and  Buff  Cochins— 

African  ll6GS6  uantams  first  pen  State  Fai  r  and 
three  seconds  one-fourth  Geese 
Madison  Square  Garden.  IV.  U.  KIIEI  TZKK,  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 

EARLY  TURKEYS 

Toms,  S12;THens,  510.  ALLAN  HORNE,  Cape  Vincent,  N.Y. 

sale  Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Enormous  Bone  and  Frame.  “Equal  to  the  Best." 

FRANK  ROSEBROUGH,  "  The  Locusts, "  Brockport,  New  York 

SPECIAL  Prices 

Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Cockerels,  Leg¬ 
horn  Hens,  $1.25.  Write  your  wants.  List  free. 
H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 

p^!  DUCKLINGS 

r  liKJN  1/ U  l/IlLUl UJ  p,BDtE  t  Pdinis.hi.p.x  I 

Either  nex.  $5  each  Good  stock. 

wmieunma  UBcSe  <  HAS.  &niMENROTll,Frenetitown,  N.  J. 

Special  Prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, c,«uJ5kah 

Hares  and  Dogs.  Catalog  free.  If.  II.  FltEF.l),  Telford,  Pa. 

1  artra  Qlnnlt  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese.  Pucks, 
LdleOOlULK  4; til ne un,  Hunt  unis,  Pigeons,  Colllea. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  I’tONKER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  BACK  MAMMOTH  BRQN7E  Turkey-.  Healthy, 
vigorous, brilliant  with  bronze.  THOMAS  REILY, Plymouth, Mist. 

(Jure  Bred  White  CHINESE  GEESE,  $4  ;  Ganders, 
*  $5.  EDMUND  STRAW, '&THQki\iStfzxvn%Colunibu3,N.J. 

j  MISCELLANEOUS 

JR  Long  haired  A  ngora  and  Coon 

OLA  I  eats  and  kittens  for  sale,  $5 

to  SS85  each.  Black,  black 
and  white,  gray,  and  yellow.  A  fine  Xmas  gift  Let 
me  bear  from  you.  SMITH  BELL  FARM,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Harzcr  Mountains  Canary  Birds 

12  for  sale.  Fir-t-class  singers:  sings  12  different 

notes;  $5  up.  Fred  Beck,  Lack  a  waxen.  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Eugene  Christian — “Christian  by  name, 
faker  by  nature,”  is  the  comment  of  a 
subscriber  who  sends  us  a  batch  of  Mr. 
Christian’s  promotion  literature. 

I  have  had  several  batches  of  literature 
of  the  Motor  Ho  Tractor  Company  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  similar  to  the  enclosed. 
May  we  see  in  Publisher’s  Desk  your 
opinion  of  these  wonderful  men? 

Pennsylvania.  c.  w.  o. 

The  literature  is  an  attempt  to  sell 
stock  in  this  company,  which  represents 
itself  as  being  the  manufacturer  of  a 
power  cultivator.  It  is  represented  that 
the  tractor  costs  about  $125  to  build  and 
sells  for  $285.  The  agent  gets  $57,  which 
leaves  a  profit  of  $103  for  each  tractor. 
On  a  production  of  5,000  tractors  the 
profits  would  be  $515,000.  How  easy  it 
is  to  figure  out  manufacturing  profits  on 
paper  in  this  way  to  sell  stock !  The 
stock  is  offered  at  75  cents  per  share. 
We  can  find  no  record  of  the  company  in 
our  reference  books,  or  any  indication 
that  it  has  any  financial  standing.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  we  do  not  recommend  farmers 
to  put  their  savings  in  any  such  project. 

I  am  enclosing  an  article  regarding  S. 
S.  Stores,  and  understand  they  have  gone 
into  ithe  hands  of  a  receiver  since  this 
was  published.  This  town  has  been 
worked  to  death  on  stock  grocery  stores, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  S.  S.  Stores  had 
much  success  here.  T.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  was  another  of  the  “chain  store” 
promotions.  The  plan  was  to  go  into  a 
community  and  by  high  pressure  methods 
sell  $12,000  to  $13,000  worth  of  stock. 
Of  this  amount  $3,000  would  go  to  the 
parent  company,  and  the  balance  go  to¬ 
wards  establishing  and  conducting  a 
store.  The  townspeople  therefore  put  up 
the  money  for  the  store  and  paid  pro¬ 
moters  $3,000  for  the  privilege.  The  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  plan  have  nothing  to  lose 
in  any  event,  as  the  people  in  the  town 
where  the  store  was  located  put  up  all 
the  money  and  a  liberal  organization  ex¬ 
pense  besides.  The  only  excuse  for  such 
schemes  is  that  a  number  of  chain  stores 
have  been  successful.  These  successes 
have  been  exploited,  but  no  promoter 
ever  parades  the  failures,  which  are  10 
times  as  great  as  the  successful  ventures 
in  this  line. 

We  must  say  we  are  very  greatly 
at  a  loss  without  the  paper  since  the 
lapse  of  my  time  recently.  The  journal 
is  not  only  interestingly  intelligent,  up 
to  date  on  matters  of  general  interest,  but 
so  morally  clean  that  it  should  be  in 
every  American  home,  supplanting  much 
of  the  immoral  trash  that  is  blasting  the 
lives  of  our  youth.  J.  F.  I. 

New  Jersey. 

This  friend  touches  a  vital  subject.  It 
is  no  great  merit  to  us  to  publish  a  clean 
paper.  That  is  our  duty.  To  do  other¬ 
wise  would  be  a  fault.  If  merit  there  be, 
it  is  only  by  comparison.  But  every  par¬ 
ent  has  a  duty  to  the  boys  and  girls.  We 
fight  the  blight  that  attacks  young  plant* 
and  animals.  The  door  of  the  home 
should  be  shut  against  the  blight  that  im¬ 
pairs  the  minds  of  our  children. 

Pittsburgh.  November  15. — The  Real 
Estate  Trust  Company  of  Pittsburgh  was 
appointed  ancillary  receiver  today  of  the 
Motors  Mortgage  Corporation  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000,- 
000.  On  October  31,  last,  the  company 
had  assets  amounting  to  $2,474,772  and 
liabilities  of  $6,6S6,220. 

Jutst  another  of  the  stock-selling  con¬ 
cerns  financing  automobile  purchases  “on 
the  rocks.”  In  view  of  the  above  state¬ 
ment  of  assets  and  liabilities  it  is  easy  to 
see  where  the  investor  gets  off — minus  all 
the  cash  he  put  into  the  promotion. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  place 
my  claim  for  $45  against  the  Big  Four 
Syndicate.  309  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  on  account  of  90  guinea  pigs 
shipped  on  July  21  last,  jn  the  hands  of 
your  attorneys  for  collection.  W.  E.  J. 

New  York. 

As  a  reason  for  failure  to  pay  for  the 
guinea  pigs,  the  Big  Four  Syndicate  con¬ 
tends  that  W.  E.  J.  agreed  to  ship  the 
concern  500  guinea  pigs,  and  delivered 


only  90.  W.  E.  J.  apparently  had  500 
guinea  pigs  to  market  at  the  time  the 
90  were  shipped,  but  because  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Big  Four  Syndicate  to  make 
proper  settlement  on  the  original,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  ship  the  others.  On  July  28 
the  Big  Four  Syndicate  made  excuse  for 
failure  to  pay  for  the  shipment,  and  the 
letter  states  that  the  treasurer  had  been 
instructed  to  forward  check  for  the 
amount. 

Instructing  the  treasurer  to  send  check 
seemed  to  have  been  a  popular  way  of 
meeting  its  obligations  by  the  Big  Four 
Syndicate.  Several  shippers  have  sent 
us  such  letters.  The  Big  Four  Syndicate 
also  made  The  R.  N.-Y.  several  promises 
to  make  settlement  with  this  shipper. 
The  excuse  put  forward  now,  that  the 
shipper  failed  to  fulfill  his  contract,  is 
only  in  line  with  the  past  record  of  the 
Big  Four  Syndicate  and  the  Standard 
Food  &  Fur  Association,  with  which  it  is 
closely  associated.  We  shall  see  whether 
the  claim  can  b»  collected  by  legal  pro¬ 
cess. 

I  am  inclosing  correspondence  I  have 
had  with  Imperial  Carbide  Sales  Com¬ 
pany.  As  you  will  see,  I  sent  check  for 
two  cans  carbide,  but  have  never  received 
it.  Will  you  see  what  you  can  do  for 
me?  E.  c.  D. 

New  York. 

We  have  other  complaints  of  the  same 
nature.  We  are  unable  to  locate  the  Im¬ 
perial  Carbide  Sales  Company  at  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  where  the  office  of  the  concern 
is  supposed  to  be  located,  or  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  address  at  Keokuk,  la.  Farmers 
who  are  offered  carbide  at  bargain  prices 
should  beware  of  the  concern  or  its 
agents. 

I  have  written  you  twice  before,  rela¬ 
tive  to  an  order  for  a  pair  of  shoes  that  I 
sent  to  .the  Mail  Bag  Stores,  Station  D, 
New  York  City.  I  think  their  address  is 
32  Union  St.  The  first  time  I  wrote  you 
I  sent  you  the  circular  that  I  ordered  the 
shoes  from.  I  ordered  the  shoes  the  week 
of  October  21.  The  date  of  their  letter 
acknowledging  my  order  was  November 
15.  On  November  21  my  check  came  back 
to  my  bank  and  was  cashed.  Shoes  have 
never  arrived.  Now,  these  shoes  were 
$2.60.  It  is  not  the  $2.60  that  I  care  so 
much  about,  but  I  do  not  like  to  see  peo¬ 
ple  stung.  e.  t.  c. 

New  York. 

The  Mail  Bag  Stores  carried  on  a  mail 
order  business  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
for  a  short  time  some  two  years  ago.  On 
account  of  ^lack  of  capital  the  concern 
failed,  while  it  did  not  go  through  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  The  former  proprietor,  J.  J. 
Hartman,  has  recently  endeavored  to 
re-establish  the  business,  by  sending  out 
circulars  to  all  customers,  many  of  whom 
are  complaining  of  not  receiving  the 
goods  ordered  or  refund  of  money.  We 
get  little  satisfaction  to  our  letters  in  be¬ 
half  of  subscribers,  and  wre  are  therefore 
publishing  this  item  for  the  guidance  of 
our  readers,  without  any  desire  to  reflect 
upon  the  good  intentions  of  Mr.  Hart¬ 
man. 

I  enclose  advertisement  of  Muscle 
Shoals  Intelligence  Bureau,  350  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York  City,  appearing  in 
our  dailies.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
you  through  the  paper.  E.  J.  W. 

New  York. 

The  advertisement  has  a  get-rich-quick 
flavor.  It  suggests  an  association  with 
Henry  Ford  in  the  Muscle  Shoals  pro¬ 
ject  on  the  basis  of  an  investment  of  $10 
a  month.  The  advertisement  is  A-ery  in¬ 
definite  and  elusive.  Mr.  Ford  and  the 
companies  with  which  he  is  associated 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  Muscle  Shoals 
Intelligence  Bureau,  and  his  name  is  be¬ 
ing  used  Avithout  his  knowledge  or  con¬ 
sent.  The  Bureau  fails  to  respond  to  our 
letter  asking  for  information  as  to  its 
plans  and  purposes. 


Preventing  Mold  in  Sprouted  Oats 

Will  you  tell  me  how  I  can  prevent  oats 
molding  while  in  process  of  sprouting? 

Farmington,  Conn.  E.  T.  D. 

Mold  may  be  prevented  by  keeping  the 
sprouting  oats  at  a  high  enough  temper¬ 
ature  to  induce  quick  groAvth,  about  60 
degrees,  and  by  using  formaline  to  kill 
the  mold  germs  on  the  grain  and  utensils. 
Two  teaspoonfuls  of  formalin  should  be 
added  to  a  12-qt.  pail  of  water  in  Avhich 
the  oats  are  soaked  for  36  hours  before 
being  spread  out  to  sprout,  and  the  trays 
should  be  washed  in  a  5  per  cent  solution 
of  formalin  before  each  use.  Keep  the 
sorouting  oats  Avell  moistened,  sprinkling 
several  times  daily  if  necessary,  and  stir 
the  grain  well  each  day  until  the  sprouts 
become  about  a  quarter-inch  long  and  are 
in  dauger  of  being  broken  off.  ir.  b.  d. 


spoiled  silage 


SILO  BOOK  FREE 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  send  for 
our  book,  “Saying  'with  Silos ”, 
It  is  a  gold  mine  of  information 
about  Silos. 


in  a  Harder 

HARDER  Silos  don’t  depend  on 
hoops  to  hold  the  staves 
together.  The  Harder  patented 
Spline  Dowel  and  square  tongue 
and  grooved  staves  produce  a 
tight,  rigid  Silo  that  completely 
excludes  air  and  remains  rigid 
even  under  high  winds. 

Harder  doesn’t  make  the  kind 
of  silos  that  lean.  They  stand  as 
rigid  after  ten  or  twenty  years  as 
the  day  they  were  built. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
Bo:  C  Cobieskill,  #  New  York 


•Kw 


HARDER  SILO 

on  the  oArfmann  Farm ,  ^Middletown ,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 

tS!,plll‘  SILOS 


REBUILD  IT  * 
tha  CRAINE 
i  WAY 


Rebuild  the  Old  Stave  Silo 

Any  iron  hooped,  stave  silo,  if  twisted,  tipped 
or  collapsed  can  be  rebuilt  into  a  beautiful 
new  Craine  3-wall  Silo  at  about  half  the  cost 
of  a  new  one. 

A  Craine  Silo  gives  3-wallJprotection  againsl 
wind  and  weather.  The  strong  stave  wall 
surrounded  by  Crainelox  Spiral  Covering  with 
thick  wall  of  Silafelt  between,  insures  perfect 
silage  and  giant  strength  at  every  square 
inch  of  silo. 

Craine  Silos  are  different  from  any  silo  you 
see.  Their  smooth  exterior  is  unmarred  by 
hoops  or  lugs.  They  are  as  strong  as  they  are 
beautiful.  When  you  choose  the  Craine  you 
decide  on  permanent  satisfaction — the  lowest 
yearly  cost  for  silage  making  and  keeping. 

Send  for  handsome,  illustrated  catalog. 

Early  orders  earn  extra  discount. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Box  110,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


American  Fence 

The  Only  Original  and  Genuine 


There  is  only  one  quality 
of  American  Fence  and 
that  is  the  best  that  our 
mills  can  produce.  Use 
American  Fence  and  you 
build  your  fences  for  life¬ 
time  service. 

Quick  delivery  through  dealers 
in  your  community. 

Steel  Fence  Posts 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Competent  Woman  or  girl  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  in  suburbs;  pleasant  home  for 
agreeable,  competent  helper;  references  required. 
Replv,  stating  experience  and  wages  desired, 
ADVERTISER  2288,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$44  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating 
age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  pre¬ 
vious  employer  if  possible),  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  l'hiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED — A  competent  working  farmer  to  run 
400-acre  dairy  farm,  either  on  shares  or  regu- 
ular  salary  by  the  year;  no  estate  manager  need 
apply.  J.  T.  SHANAHAN,  50  Hudson  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. _ ___ 

WANTED — Assistant  matrons,  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  45;  salary  $52  a  month  and  main¬ 
tenance.  Apply  SUPERINTENDENT.  New  York 
State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED  —  Two  single  men  for  dairy  work; 

must  be  experienced  hand  milkers;  $40  per 
month,  with  good  home  where  personal  com¬ 
forts  are  an  important  factor.  LAUREL  LOCKS 
FARMS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Poultryman,  first-class,  single,  for 
private  country  estate;  must  understand  in¬ 
cubators;  state  age,  nationality,  experience  and 
give"  references  in  first  letter;  $90  per  month, 
room  and  board.  Address  Superintendent,  VAL¬ 
LEY  RIDGE  FARM,  Gates  Mill,  0. 

WANTED — Honest,  reliable  worker  for  small 
milk  route  and  to  help  do  chores  in  high-class 
herd;  good  wages  and  board;  must  have  refer¬ 
ences.  Call  or  address  MANAGER  MacBrae 
Farm,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Experienced,  reliable  man,  married 
or  single,  for  work  on  fruit  (apples)  farm; 
send  references  and  state  wages.  P.  D.  CREGO, 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  to  work  in  city 
milk  plant;  must  understand  pasteurizing, 
testing,  standardizing,  butter-making,  and  all 
work  connected  with  city  milk  plant;  must  fur¬ 
nish  reference  as  to  honesty.  HORN  DAIRY 
CO.,  16  Ochard  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  man  to  do  general  farm 
,  work  on  Long  Island,  and  to  be  generally 
useful;  wages,  $40  monthly,  board  and  room. 
F.  E.  C.,  50  Madison  Ave.|,  New  York  City. 

POULTRYMAN  WANTED — Single;  must  have 
plenty  of  pep  and  some  experience;  state  age, 
reference,  wages  expected  and  experience  first 
letter.  C,  T.  DARBY,  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  herdsman  or  as¬ 
sistant;  modern  equipment;  purebred  herd; 
good  board;  state  qualifications,  wages,  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2285,  care 
Rural  New'-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  general 
farm  work;  steady  job.  ADVERTISER  2286, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALESMEN  WANTED  —  Intelligent,  competent 
men  with  ability  wanted  for  selling  high-grade 
dairy  and  poultry  feeds  to  dealers,  also  to  con¬ 
sumers,  in  Eastern  States.  Address,  with  full 
information  regarding  qualifications  and  exper¬ 
ience,  ADVERTISER  2299,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  steady 
and  willing  worker,  able  also  to  plan  and 
direct  other  workers;  single  or  married;  perma¬ 
nent  position;  attractive  wages  to  right  party; 
also  good  reliable  farm  hand.  Apply  to  ST. 
JOSEPH’S  SANATORIUM,  Saint  Josephs,  Sulli¬ 
van  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Truck  farmer  to  handle  15  acres, 
with  seven  acres  overhead  irrigation;  has  ad¬ 
vantage  Chicago  market;  right  party  can  clear 
$2,000  to  $4,000  per  year;  best  of  references  re¬ 
quired.  MONA  BROOK  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Muskegon,  Mich. 


HERDSMAN — First-class  man,  on  farm  in 
Dutchess  County,  with  about  40  head,  sheep 
and  pigs;  give  full  list  of  employers,  address, 
exact  position  occupied  and  date.  Can  you  fig¬ 
ure  balanced  ration?  Give  own  age,  members  in 
family  and  age,  religion,  wages  desired;  appli¬ 
cants  replying  fully  will  be  first  considered. 
ADVERTISER  2297,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIFE,  no  children,  small  poultry 
farm;  man  help  take  care  of  chickens,  milk 
one  cow,  make  himself  useful;  woman  to  assist 
with  housework;  good  home;  live  with  owner; 
four  adults'.  ADVERTISER  2294,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED — Start  March  25;  white; 

Protestant;  no  children;  who  can  furnish 
first-class  references,  personal  character  and 
ability;  woman  cook,  wait  on  table  and  general 
housework;  man  farm  work  and  general  handy 
man  inside  and  out;  farm  near  Warwick,  N.  Y.; 
all  modern  improvements,  including  private 
bath;  percentage  of  profits  in  addition  to  salary 
after  one  year.  Call  or  write,  giving  references 
and  salary  expected,  SHERLOCK,  146  West 
Fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 


AM  GOING  into  chicken  business  commercially, 
starting  next  March;  want  Protestant  man 
(college  graduate  preferred)  take  entire  charge 
80-acre  farm;  experienced  egg  production,  in¬ 
cubating,  brooding,  also  able  build  own  houses; 
cannot  pay  big  salary  first  year,  as  am  going  to 
start  with  few  chicks  of  best  quality,  but  this 
is  a  chance  to  get  in  on  ground  floor  what  will 
be  big  plant;  will  give  liberal  commission  addi¬ 
tion  salary  when  plant  on  paying  basis;  call 
personally  if  possible;  if  you  write,  give  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  expected.  SHERLOCK,  146 
West  Fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 

DUCK  MAN  —  Candee  incubator  experience. 

WILLIAM  DUVALL,  Accokeek,  Prince  George 
Co.,  Md. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  keep  cows  on  60 
acres  in  Southwestern  Michigan;  salary  and 
percentage;  owner  will  specialize  on  apples; 
liberal  terms  to  right  party.  ADVERTISER 
2290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Sober  married  man,  small  family,  on 
farm;  A-l  teamster;  furnished  two-room  cot¬ 
tage.  wood,  milk  and  $60  per  month.  JOSEPH 
THOMPSON,  Unionville,  Conn. 


c 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager 
where  poultry,  eggs  and  fruit  are  the  main 
products;  15  years’  experience,  Cornell  college 
training;  understand  the  business  thoroughly  in 
all  its  modern  features;  no  proposition  is  too 
large;  American;  age  35;  married;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2078,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST  —  Open  for  position;  thorough 
practical  experience.  ADVERTISER  2119, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Experienced  couple.  Americans,  good 
habits,  wish  to  superintend  farm;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  5,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

SHEPHERD  wishes  position;  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  breeding  and  fitting  sheep  for  shows; 
good  references.  Address  ADVERTISER  2241, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  with  life  experience  and  college 
training,  is  open  for  position  with  large  pure¬ 
bred  herd.  ADVERTISER  2249.  care  Rural 
New'-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  (26),  experienced  on  poultry 
farm,  wants  position;  can  drive  any  car  or 
truck;  salary,  etc.,  after  interview;  speak  Ger¬ 
man  and  English.  GUIDO  EBERLE,  Poultry 
Farm,  Warren  Point,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  after  January  1  by  Holland¬ 
er,  single,  age  48,  as  dairyman  on  private 
place;  references.  ADVERTISER  2267,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMMERCIAL  poultryman  desires  position, 
profit-sharing  basis,  or  time  and  ability  against 
capital;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  2268, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  Swiss,  single,  open  for  position 
February  1;  state  full  particulars  and  wages 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2272,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FA§M  positions  wanted;  young,  unmarried  men, 
graduates  of  the  National  Farm  School,  well 
trained  to  handle  stock,  farm  machinery  and 
horses,  want  positions  as  farm  assistants,  dairy¬ 
men,  herdsmen,  tractor  men,  teamsters,  poultry- 
men  and  greenhouse  men.  BERNHARD  OS- 
TROLENK,  Farm  School,  Pa. 

YOUNG  North  Italian,  married,  wants  position 
on  farm;  experienced,  handy  man;  Ulster  Co. 
preferred;  best  references  that  will  convince; 
ready  now.  ADVERTISER  2281,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  28  years  of  age;  complete,  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  fruit  growing,  practical  life 
experience;  prefer  large  apple  orchard;  capable 
manager  of  commercial  orchard.  ADVERTISER 
2280,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN’S  ASSISTANT  —  Single;  six 
years’  practical  experience;  good  chick  grower; 
open  for  position  February  15  on  a  paying  propo¬ 
sition;  good  wages  and  home  expected;  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2279, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER-GARDENER — Working  foreman;  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  crops,  live  stock,  fruit,  flow¬ 
ers,  vegetables;  only  responsible  position  de¬ 
sired;  age  40;  married.  ADVERTISER  2277, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SWINE  herdsman  or  assistant  swine  herdsman; 

married  (24);  experienced  (Durocs);  agricul¬ 
tural  college  education;  state  salary,  house  and 
privileges  With  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
2276,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1 ARMER-GARDENER,  Protestant,  single,  mid¬ 
dle  age,  lifetime  experience,  energetic,  re¬ 
liable,  wants  steady  position  on  gentleman’s 
place.  CARL  A.  KOEHLER,  63  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


POULTRYMAN,  college  graduate,  Christian, 
open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  2293, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  desires  position;  man 
years  of  experience  in  poultry;  wife  to  help 
with  housework;  best  of  references;  please  state 
details  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2291,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPETENT  SHEPHERD,  thoroughly  under¬ 
standing  the  care  of  sheep;  best  of  reference. 
Address  SHEPHERD,  103  Hudson  Avenue,  Chat¬ 
ham,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  15  years*  practical  experience 
in  all  branches,  desires  position  as  working 
manager.  ADVERTISER  2292,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HIGH-CLASS  gardener,  poultryman  and  general 
handy  man;  can  do  some  plumbing,  painting 
and  carpenter  work;  have  tools  for  almost  any 
job;  can  run  Ford  car,  garden  tractor,  care  of 
boats;  desire  position  where  living  conditions 
are  exceptionally  neat  and  clean;  age  53;  ac¬ 
tive,  neat  appearance;  wages  $80  month. 
ADVERTISER  2298,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  experienced  in  all  work 
on  large  commercial  plants;  can  take  charge 
and  get  results;  present  salary  $110  per  month. 
ADVERTISER  2289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


|  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 


WANTED — Some  person  interested  in  boys  and 
girls  to  donate  a  tract  of  land  within  easy 
reach  of  New  York;  20  acres  or  more,  with 
waterfront,  seashore  preferred,  for  Summer 
school  and  camping  purposes;  some  wooded  land 
desirable;  philanthropic  project.  Inquire  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 140  acres  in  the  Chautauqua 
grape  belt;  20  acres  grapes;  400  cherry  trees; 
100  apple  trees  and  other  fruit;  near  railroad 
station,  school  and  markets.  ADVERTISER 
2214,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Financial  partner  by  a  practical 
poultryman  who  has  been  successful  managing 
commercial  plants  and  now  has  an  opportunity 
to  buy  a-d  establish  a  first-class  plant  near 
large  Summer  resort  and  wonderful  market;  to 
anyone  who  means  business  I  will  send  full 
description  of  said  place  with  proof  of  my  abil¬ 
ity  to  operate  same  on  a  good  paying  basis. 
ADVERTISER  2245,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY— For  Sale:  Gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  and  dairy  farm,  located  in  New 
Jersey  on  State  highway,  50  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Address  ADVERTISER  2246,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  100  acres,  Connecticut,  can  be  had  by 
reliable  party  to  run,  absolutely  free;  no  taxes 
or  rent  to  pay;  what  ever  is  raised  is  yours; 
Connecticut  resident  preferred.  Write  JOSEPH 
RICEI,  216  E.  77th  St.,  New  York  City. 


CAPABLE  young  man  with  small  capital  wants 
to  buy  going  modern  dairy  farm,  stock  and 
equipment  included,  from  owner,  allowing  lib¬ 
eral  terms.  ADVERTISER  2250,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


308-ACRE  State  road  grain  and  dairy  farm; 

beautiful  buildings;  none  better.  KELLOGG, 
Avon,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  consisting  145  acres,  1% 
miles  from  the  village  of  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.; 
if  not  sold  by  March  1  will  let  to  a  responsible 
party;  a  man  who  understands  the  care  of' 
Guernsey  cattle  preferred;  this  farm  cannot  be 
appreciated  unless  seen.  LAMONT’S  FARM, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


FINE  FRUIT  FARM,  Southern  New  Hampshire, 
40  miles  from  Boston;  1,500  young  trees,  ap¬ 
ple,  peach,  producing  finest  quality  fruit;  large, 
substantial  buildings,  good  repair;  large  quan¬ 
tity  marketable  timber:  near  good  markets; 
cash,  $12,500.  ADVERTISER  2244,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — On  shares,  option  to 
buy,  about  150  acre.s  tractor- worked  farm;  93 
miles  from  New  York  City;  1(4  miles  from  milk 
station;  dairy  of  tuberculin  tested,  purebred 
Holstein  cattle,  best  of  breeding;  a  tine  Summer 
home  for  city  man.  ADVERTISER  2242,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  WANTED — About  100  acres,  fer¬ 
tile,  equipped  or  not  equipped,  within  50  miles 
of  New  York  City,  on  ha-rd  road;  do  not  answer 
if  you  ask  fancy  price;  am  practical  farmer  and 
prefer  to  deal  with  owner;  liberal  cash  pay¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  2251,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM  for  sale;  on  State  road,  in 
Newtown,  Conn.;  house,  10  rooms  and  bath; 
two  barns,  henhouses  for  1,100  liens,  10  colony 
brooder  houses,  6,600-egg  incubator;  rich  land; 
electric  light  and  town  water;  $7,500.  M.  T. 
MOLLER,  660  Dewey  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

WANTED — Dairy  farmer,  on  shares;  200  acres; 

about  50  head  Holsteins;  must  have  capital 
enough  to  purchase  share  of  producing  stock; 
also  about  15  acres  early  truck  land,  which  can 
be  rented  separately  if  desired;  possession  im¬ 
mediate  or  any  time  before  March  25.  J.  H. 
LONGSTREET,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

TENANT  FARMER — For  adjoining  farms,  110 
and  125  acres;  on  Barge  Canal,  near  N.  Y. 
C.  and  L.  V’.  railroads;  should  have  tools  and 
stock ;  references.  BOX  103,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 15-acre  farm;  small  woodlot;  all 
new  buildings;  six-room  house ;  all  necessary 
outbuildings;  very  fertile;  good  drainage;  fine 
location  for  poultry,  fruit  and  berry  farm;  near 
Georgetown,  Sussex  County,  Del.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  2257,  care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 35-acre  truck  and  poultry  farm,  12- 
room  house,  new  garage  and  barn;  (4  mile  to 
town;  all  improvements;  electricity;  variety  of 
fruit  and  young  trees;  trout  pond,  brooks, 
springs.  Address  MRS.  ANNA  A.  WRIGHT, 
564  Main  St.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

GENTLEMAN’S  farm,  about  100  acres;  large 
house,  barn  and  other  buildings;  electric 
lights  and  running  water;  private  pond  and 
trout  brook;  tractor  and  farming  tools;  adequate 
wood  supply;  tine  soil,  level  land;  on  main  State 
road  to  Westerly,  Narragansett  Pier  and  Provi¬ 
dence;  price,  $9,500;  easy  terms.  JOHN  L. 
KEHOE,  88  Dorrance  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

SUCCESSFUL  POULTRY  FARM — Ideal  natural 
location,  never-failing  spring,  complete  mod¬ 
ern  equipment,  wonderfully  productive  flock; 
the  rare  natural  advantages  of  this  plant  are 
the  essentials  primarily  responsible  its  success¬ 
ful  record;  12  acres,  delightfully  located  in  good 
neighboriiood,  with  residence,  9  large  rooms, 
modern  improvements;  additional  choice  acreage 
available;  commuting  distance  New  York;  pos¬ 
session  April  1;  $18,000,  half  cash.  Owner,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2253,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 68-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  lo¬ 
cated  in  South  Central  New  York;  high  ele¬ 
vation;  10  acres  timber  and  wood;  nice  sugar 
bush;  balance  grazing  and  cultivation;  good 
buildings;  water  piped  to  house  and  barnyard; 
1%  miles  to  town,  railroad  and  Grade  “A”  milk 
plant;  price,  $4,500,  including  10  head  cattle,  3 
horses,  tools,  flock  purebred  hens,  turkeys,  and 
furniture;  $1,500  down;  balance  to  suit  pur¬ 
chaser.  Inquire  through  ADVERTISER  2265 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 189-acre  farm;  good  house,  double 
garage,  basement  barn  80x36,  2  silos,  2  hen¬ 
houses,  capacity  200;  toolshed,  brooder  house; 
140  fruit  trees;  fish  pond,  stocked;  1(4  miles 
from  creamery,  stores,  school,  church,  etc.;  12 
miles  from  Elmira.  50,000;  4  to  6  miles  from  3 
main  lines  railroads;  tine  water  in  house  and 
barn;  woods  and  sugar  bush;  will  sell  this  farm 
very  reasonable.  Address  ADVERTISER  2266, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  Montour  County,  Pa.,  farms,  78  and  110 
acres,  compact  plot,  for  sale,  or  rent  on 
shares,  separately  or  together;  set  buildings 
each  place.  Write  for  full  particulars.  Address 
ADVERTISER,  Room  4,  332  Pine  St.,  Williams¬ 
port,  Fa. 

I’ OR  SALE — 100  acres,  fronting  on  Delaware 
River;  6-room  house,  barn,  sheds,  chicken 
coops,  3  Slimmer  bungalows,  all  furnished;  stock 
and  tools.  Information,  BOX  11,  Lordville,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  farm  for  sale;  6(4  acres;  500  White 
Leghorn  pullets,  April  hatch;  poultry  house 
for  .>00  birds;  four  large  and  two  small  colony 
houses;  barn,  sheds,  two-story  house  in  good 
condition;  electric  lights,  water;  on  main  road. 
Write  for  particulars,  ROSE  HILL  POULTRY 
FARM,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

WANTED — To  rent,  farm  about  100  acres,  with 
stock  and  implements;  must  have  good  silo 
and  running  water;  in  Orange  County,  New 
11Par  vie>nit.v.  between  noiv  arid  April 

L  1923.  ADVERTISER  2273.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

A  GOOD  farmer  wants  to  rent  a  farm,  equipped 
with  implements  and  stock;  acreage  about 
100;  one  that  will  produce  milk,  poultry  and 
hogs.  ADVERTISER  2270,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

A  FARMER  has  $500  for  first  payment  on  an 
equipped  farm;  what  have  you  to  sell?  State 
particulars  in  full  as  to  location  and  markets 
ADVERTISER  2271,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— Eight  large  room  bungalow,  all  im¬ 
provements;  11  acres;  farmer’s  house,  barn, 
outbuildings,  garage;  high  elevation;  orchards; 
50  minutes  to  city,  express  service;  a  regular 
gentleman’s  home.  ADVERTISER  2282,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — About  eight-acre  farm;  house,  barn, 
outbuildings,  orchards.  1(4  miles  to  town; 
school  nearby;  bargain,  $7,500.  ADVERTISER 
2283,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FIRST-CLASS  FARM — About  180  acres;  near 
town;  35  miles  from  New  York;  2.000  apple 
trees  in  bearing;  mansion  house,  12  rooms,  run¬ 
ning  water,  heat,  three  bathrooms;  two  tenant 
houses:  large  barn  and  necessary  outbuildings; 
good  grass,  corn,  potato  and  truck  soil:  an  up- 
to-date  farm  in  every  respect.  HENRY  C 
McLEAX,  Red  Rank,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One-man  up-to-date  poultry  .aru>; 

eight  minutes  from  station;  with  stock  if 
wanted.  BOX  338,  Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Truck  farm,  55  acres;  new  house 
and  outbuildings.  For  particulars  write  IRA 
J.  DOLBEY,  Salisbury,  Md. 

VALUABLE  140-acre  farm  for  sale;  100  plow 
land,  40  in  good  timber;  priced  very  reason¬ 
able;  correspondence  invited.  ADVERTISER 
2275,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VINELAND  poultry  farm;  semi-bungalow,  seven 
rooms  and  bath,  hot  water  heat,  hardwood 
floors,  electric  and  gas,  all  modern;  two  acres; 
poultry  house,  capacity  600;  garage  and  feed 
house;  peaches,  apple  trees,  small  fruits;  400 
hens  (now  laying)  and  equipment;  %  mile  from 
city;  price  $7,500.  Apply  owner,  MRS.  SARA 
CULLEY,  537  Landis  Avenue,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

HOTEL  FOR  SALE  —  Sixteen  fully  furnished 
rooms;  two  minutes  to  station;  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  all  improvements;  large  garage,  beautiful 
shade  trees,  big  garden,  stables  and  t\vv>  large 
chicken  houses;  one  acre  of  ground;  this  place 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated;  owner  on  place 
30  years;  no  agents  need  inquire.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2296,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY  FARM— Over 


100  acres 


tine  Alfalfa  land,  four  acres  woodland;  tine 
buildings.  For  particulars  address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2295,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  OR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — Ten  acres  at 

Homeland,  Ga.,  40  miles  north  of  Jacksonville. 
Fla.;  would  consider  poultry,  farm  lighting 

plant  or  anything  of  equal  value  that  could  be 
used  around  a  poultry  farm.  E.  H  TIIOMP 

SON,  R.  D.  2,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Two  of  the  best  fruit  farms  in 
Western  New  York;  near  Lake  Ontario. 
SE1H  J.  T.  BUSH,  Morton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  rent,  poultry  farm  on  Long 
Island;  minimum  capacity  500  liens-  write 
fully.  T.  E.  IIAFF,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  with  two  grown 
sons,  wants  to  rent  or  take  on  shares  large 
dairy  farm;  must  be  good  producer.  L.  S. 

PARKER,  551  Hopkin  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FARM — In  Champlain  Valley;  80  acres;  school 
b™  *o  Chasy  rural  school.  MRS.  MABEL  li. 
DOMINY,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 

OWNER  will  sell  125-acre  farm;  1(4  miles  from 
State  road;  telephone,  rural  mail,  sehooihouse 
across  road;  plenty  running  water;  good  build¬ 
ings,  fine  orchard;  price  $6,000;  full  equipment; 

50Hlieep,  and  all  tools  at  inventory. 
LOUIE  EDINGER,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 24  acres,  in  Shenandoah  Valley 
.  bouse;  good  outbuildings.  C. 

A.  RAKER,  Front  Royal,  Va. 

MARKET  garden  and  sheep  farm;  145  acres- 
apple  orchard,  improved  black  dirt,  wood’, 
water,  six-room  house;  good  barns;  pastures 
wired  for  sheep;  on  county  road;  near  markets- 
bargain  for  $8,000  cash.  J.  It.  It.  VERI’LANCK 
Beacon,  N.  Y.  ’ 


Miscellaneous 


J 


HOMES  \\  ANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  12  years: 
this  is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit 
the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York 
State  oniy).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU, 
415  Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 

OPPORTUNITY  WANTED — Young  woman,  re¬ 
tried  I  l-otestant,  wishes  to  spend  the  Winter 
on  a  ranch  Northwest  or  Southwest.  Address 
S.,  Box  48,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


L  it  Of  basswood  honey,  in  00-lb.  cans 
$7.50;  buckwhea,  $6.50;  f.  u  h  G 
BELDEN,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


W. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  extracted  clover  honey,  5-lb 
pails  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.20;  delivered  into  3d 
zone  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Box  87,  Katonah, 


ORANGES-G  RAPEFRUIT— ’ Tree  ripened,  direct 
from  grower;  packed  in  grove;  bushel  boxes 
sen,I  cheek  with  order.  E.  K 
WALKER,  JR.,  Wauchula,  Fla. 


HONEY— 5  ibs.  clover,  $1.25;  buckwheat,  $1.15; 

•  ?  J  )s:  ,cl°ver  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.90;  post¬ 
paid  to  4th  zone.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ALFALI*  A  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY— Several  ears 
mixed  and  straight  Alfalfa  for  sale;  also  clear 
Timothy  and  straw.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route 
4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I«  OR  SALE— Pure  extracted  buck  wheat  honey 

in  pails,  5  lbs.  net;  price  80c.  postpaid  in  sec¬ 
ond  zone.  EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


,?AN„  f,,rnisb  grapefruit  in  our  standard 
Golden  Russet  Grade,  delivered  by  boat  to  the 
ports  of  Baltimore.  Md.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New 

hev,  o'  if'  J"  all<l  Ma88-  two  or  more 

if  tho  ?anie  shipment  to  the  same  person 

at  $3.00  per  box;  terms,  check  with  order;  we 
prepay  all  charges  to  the  ports  stated  above,  and 
evnre0ntlf  Can  be  '!iark<Kl  to  be  forwarded  by 
Atw?«  :",'y  >loint  hi  the  interior  in  the 
v  „rtlC  CQ!!8f  States.  GEORGE  B.  CELT.ON 
A.  W.  i til  Avenue  and  34th  Street,  Miami,  Fla 


HONEY— Quart  80c;  gallon,  $2.50;  delivered 

ton  *N  J0"0-  I{ICHARU  D-  BARCLAY,  River- 


HONEY— Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  U>  lbs  $•>  15- 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  io  lbs.,  $1.90;  satisfac- 

Ithaea,UaN*" Y.e<J  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 


WHITE  RICE  POPCORN  (old);  fine  popping 

eXa-ra1”^eo;  10Jb8:-  “honed.  $1;  “end  Sge 
BROS., Tuiifordfconn.0’  b’  °Unf0,d-  BISH,,P 


WANTED— Beehives  (10  frame)  and  other 

“I80  (nearby) ;  must  lie  war- 

S? r,v  f,ml  J’r,oed  rl«ht.  LLOYD 

sYrect,^ New  N'  J'  <01'  56  "IHIan, 

I  OFFER  Alfalfa  hay  in  earlots  at  a  reasonable 

price.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Syracuse,  N  Y, 

CIcanKS1Iqi)-N1fY~I-'i1o  <|na|it.v ;  6-lb.  cau’t-leak 

can’  -3-),  four  •  >- 1 1>.  pails,  crated,  $4;  de- 
wl  in,°  third  zone;  60-lb.  can,  $7.20-  two 

Elbrldgean  N.  *Y.’  °'  b>  HUGH  «  OUEGG, 

Hwo^YTImneSt«f  f!!!alUy  extracted  elover-bass- 

$1  a,  Vi  «  *1;2()L10  $2.05;  buckwheat, 

!in  fio1’8.0’  postpaid  within  third  zone;  60-Ib 
can  buckwheat,  $0  here.  II  f  Wit  r  r\\ikj 
Romulus,  N.  Y.  *  W,LMAM*S’ 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  29. 


cA/iagam  Sprayer  Company 


DUSTING  APPLE  ORCHARD 

MARSHALL  FARM  k 

FITCHBURG,  MASS.  A  /  ¥  /'"Df  J^V'^  'I 

ay  lULjUlCL 

DUSTERS  and  DUST  MIXTURES 


Envelop  Trees  or  Plants  in  a  Dust 

By  using  Niagara  Dusters  and  Dusts  you 
and  a  boy  can  cover  5  acres  of  matured  apple 
trees  in  one  hour,  or  you  can  cover  4  acres  of 
potatoes  or  low  crops  in  one  hour.  Where  the 
principal  crops  are  fruits  and  vegetables  a  com¬ 
bination  duster  may  be  procured.  If  your  main 
crop  is  fruit  you  can  buy  an  Orchard  Duster  with 
a  crop  attachment.  If  your  main  crop  is  potatoes 
or  vegetables  buy  the  Potato  Duster  with  the 
orchard  attachment. 

Get  the  right  Niagara  for  your  farm  and 
save  %  of  the  time  and  labor  ordinarily  required 
for  fighting  insects  and  disease.  Dust — and  you 
can  cover  all  the  trees  and  crops  at  just  the  right 
time — that  means  real  protection. 


Cloud  Reaching  All  Parts  of  Foliage 

.  j .  L-  .  ■  I  '  ' .  '  . 

Dusting  costs  less  than  liquid  spraying. 

Dusting  materials  cost  a  trifle  more  than  mate¬ 
rials  for  liquid  spraying,  but  this  is  more  than 
'counterbalanced  by  the  big  saving  in  time  and 
labor,  less  cost  of  the  duster,  and  much  smaller 
.depreciation,  repairs,  and  operating  cost. 

Dusting  differs  from  spraying  chiefly  in  that 
the  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  are  applied  in  a 
powdered  form;  dry  instead  of  wet.  Water 
merely  carries  the  active  ingredients  to  the  plant, 
where  it  evaporates  and  leaves  a  dry  powder. 
Spraying  requires  50  lbs.  of  water  to  carry  1  lb. 
of  poison  to  the  foliage.  In  dusting  air  is  the  car¬ 
rier;  it  is  ever  present  and  does  not  have  to  be 
pumped  and  carried.  The  chemicals  used  are 
fundamentally  the  same  with  either  method. 


CUT  THIS  OUT.  SIGN  AND 
MAIL  TO 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co. 

Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  free  books  on  the 
subjects  I  have  checked  [XI  below: 

I  I  General  Catalog. 

I  I  Potato  Dusting. 

I  I  Pear  Psylla. 

I  1  When  and  How  to  Dust. 

(For  Fruit  and  Crops) 

I  j  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Com¬ 
pound. 

(For  Spraying  or  Dusting) 

Name . 

Address . 


R.  N.Y.— 1 


It  will  pay  you  to  visit  us  at  the 

New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 
Rochester  Meeting 
January  10,  11,  12 

and  find  out  just  what  model  Duster  and  what 
Dusts  are  best  to  use  on  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears, 
Potatoes,  Hops,  Grapes,  Strawberries;  Celery,  Small 
Fruits,  Vegetables,  etc.;  our  specialists  are  at  your 
service.  -  . 

Mark  and  send  the  coupon  today — get  the  book¬ 
lets  on  protecting  the  crops  you  are  interested  in. 
Be  posted  on  Dusting.  It  will  save  your  crops  and 
your  money. 

cNiagara  Sprayer  Company 


NIAGARA  POWER  POTATO  DUSTER 

Dusts  4  acres  an  hour.  Duster  made  of 
aluminum  and  operated  by  5-h.p.  water  cooled 
Collis  motor  on  sturdy  2-wheel  cart.  Drop 
platform  and  4-inch  flexible  metal  discharge 
pipe  for  orchard  dusting.  Weight,  1,028  lbs. 


NIAGARA  ORCHARD  DUSTER 


Middleport,  New  York 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Dusting  Machines  and  Dusting  Materials 
Soluble  Sulphur  Compounds 

IMPLEMENT  DEALERS :  Write  for  Our  Plans 


5-h.p.  water  cooled  Collis  motor,  and  special 
orchard  wagon.  Sold  separately.  Aluminum 
Dust  machine,  highest  development  by  pioneer 
duster  makers.  Fitted  wfth  patent  flexible 
metal  hose.  Weighs  1,000  lbs.,  complete. 
Crop  attachment  for  dusting  potatoes,  etc.,  can 
be  supplied. 


NIAGARA  SOLUBLE  SULPHUR  COMPOUND  IS  THE  BEST  DORMANT  SPRAY  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


* 
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No.  4725 


A  Couple  of  Hi^h-scorin^  Birds 


Chart  of  Automobile 
Recommendations 


correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloi!  for 
1  engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  and  com¬ 
mercial  cars  are  Specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  IHobiloil  “A" 

Hpw  to  B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ”B” 

Read  the  BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  *‘BB” 

■  Chart:  E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendation  should 
be  followed  during  the  entire  period  when  freezing 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

This  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  on 
correct  automobile  lubrication. 


Cold  Weather  Delays 

How  to  cut  them  down 


THE  DROP  in  the  thermometer 
brings  in  a  number  ol  special  lu¬ 
bricating  requirements  which  you  did 
not  face  last  summer. 

Your  engine  requires  special  study 
before  the  correct  cold-weather  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  can  be  specified  with  scien¬ 
tific  exactness.  This  study  includes 
consideration  of  design  and  construc¬ 
tion,  oil  pump  location,  size  and  mesh 
of  the  oil  screen,  size  and  possible  ex¬ 
posure  of  oil  piping. 

All  this  was  done  before  recom¬ 
mending  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mo¬ 
biloil  indicated  for  winter  use  in  your 
engine. 

That  is  why  cold-weather  engine 
troubles  are  often  decidedly 
lessened  when  a  change  is 
made  to  the  correct  grade 
of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  as 
specified  in  the  Chart  of 


CM 


LzJ-l 


From  start  to  finish  the  program 
of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  is  one 
of  distinct  specialization.  The  red 
Gargoyle  is  found  only  on  lubrica¬ 
ting  oils  and  greases  produced  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company.  I  he  Com¬ 
pany’s  engineers  are  lubricating 

specialists. 

At  no  time  of  the  year  is  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  your  engine  more  important 
than  now.  If  your  car  is  not  included 
in  the  partial  Chart  shown  here,  see 
the  complete  Chart  at  some  nearby 
dealer’s  or  write  our  nearest  branch 
for  a  copy  of  our  booklet,  Correct 
1  Aibrication.” 

Warning: 

Don’t  be  misled  by  some  similar  sounding  name. 
Look  on  the  container  for  the  correct  name 
Mobiloil  (not  Mobile)  and  for  the  red  Gargoyle. 

Don’t  believe  false  statements  that  some  other 
oil  is  identical  with  Gargoyle  Mobiloil.  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  is  made  only  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  in  its  own  refineries,  and  is  never  sold  under 
any  other  name. 


Recommendations. 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


Address  our 
nearest  branch : 

New  York  (Main  Office ) 
Indianapolis 


Cunningham. 

D-t  . (>«  »on)  .. 

*•  . {2; ,  ton) 

•*  . (5  ton)  — 

«.  .  .All  Other  Model- 

Diamond  T--  on  ! :  ton). 

-  (Model*  U2  ton*  W  won 
«  ..  All  Other  Model? 

Dixie  Flyer  . 

Dodge  Brothers 
Port 

Durant  Four 
Earl  ...  ■ 

Elfin  Six 

federal . 'Model  X2).  ... 

::  .*  !5f8 &SU 

Ford 
Franklin 

••  *’  All  Other  Model? 

Hal-Fur . -  - 

"•fi-Y  :::  mS,’) 

H  C.S. 

Holmes.  . 

Hudson  Super  Six 
Hup  mobile 

iordan  .  • 

lelly-Spnngneld  .  . 

King  .O'V' 

iaFayette  .  (Indianapolis) 
Lexington  .  ■ 

••  _ (Cont.  Eng.).. 

Liberty  ....  •  •  •  •  • 

Lincoln  . . . 

Locomobile ..... 

Luverne . (ZHipn).  •  — - 

••  .  All  Other  Models  Arc 

Mansion 

Maxwell  - 

_  (Com  1) 

Mercer  . 

Mitchell.  . 

Monroe .  .  (Model  M-3) 

*•  _ All  Other  Models 

^toon . . . • 

*•  .  (Model  671)  .. 

•*  .  .  (Com’l)  (Quad) 

••  . .  (14r2  ton; 

National . ...  (6  cyl) 

••  . (12  cyl.)... 

Oakland  . 

Oldsmobile  - -(6  4 1  8  cyl ) 

••  ....All  Other  Model: 

Overland  . 

Packard .  ■  ■■ 

Fa.ge . (Com  Eng.) 

••  .  (Com‘1) 

••  . All  Other  Models 

Pan  . (Model  250'. 

"  . AH  Other  Models 

Peerless .  (8  cyl.) 

“  ....  .All  Other  Models 

Pierce-Arrow  ... 

"  **  (Com  I)  (3  ton) 

••  •*  “  All  Other  Models 

Premier 

R  4t  V'  Knight . 

Re©  ......  -  • 

Republic...  (Motorbus) 

•’  . ton) . 

••  •  . (1  4c  \'A  ton) 

«•  . AH  Other  Models 

Rolls  Royce . 

Saxon  -  ...  (Model  ^5G). 

.  ....  All  Other  Models 

^tripps-Booth  (*cvl.)  ....... 

•*  ■’  All  Other  ModelsjArc 

Stearns- Knight 
Studebaker 

Stuta  . . 

Templar . 

Westcott .  .  , 

White  •  (Mods.  1S-4S  4(20-45 

••  . {16  valve) - 

«•  . . . (3  fc  5  ton) 

•*  .  _  All  Other  Models 

Wills  Sainte  Claire 
Willys-Kn.ght  ... 

Winton . 


Makes  of  Engines 

(recommendations  shown  separately  for  convenience) 


Buda .  .  .(Models  OU,  QU,  TU. 

•’  .  .  .(Models  RU,  WU) 

** . All  Other  Models 

Continental .  (Model  B5) . . ... 

•*  ..  (Model  B2)  ... 

•*  . .  (Model  T)  . 

.  **  .  All  Other  Model 

Falls.  .  . 

G.  B.  4c  S  . .  (Model  AA)  . 

••  .  ,  .All  Other  Models  A 

Hercules . 

Herschell-Spiilman 

.Models  |U.S,V4r  VA> 

•*  .  All  Other  Model 

Hinkley  . . 

Lvcoming 

Midwest  ...  (Model  408)  . . 

“  . (Model  409) 

**  . .All  Other  Models 

Northway  .■■■■■  • 

Rochester  (Duesenberc) 

••  . , .  All  Other  Models 

AVsukesha  .  (Models CU,  DL 
EU  4:  FU) 

,  All  Other  Models 


Weidcly 
Wisconsin . 


( Mod.  Q  4(  QU ) 
All  Other  Nlodels 


A 

A  Arc 
A  A 

A  I  A 


A  A 
A  Arc 
A  A 
A  Arc 
A  1  A 


A  Arc. 


Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 


Transmission  and  Differential: 

For  their  con-ect  lubrication,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  MC,” 
•'CC"  or  Mobilubricant  as  recommended  by  complete  Chart 
available  at  all  dealers. 


Boston 

Minneapolis 


Chicago 

Buffalo 

Rochester 


Philadelphia 
Des  Moines 


Detroit 

Dallas 


Pittsburgh 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 
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Tanfl  on  Wool 


and  Cost 


Wool  Cloth 


$1.24.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  wool  is  not  so 
largely  imported,  but  produced  in  this  country,  the 
tariff  is  not  necessarily  included.  What  is  more 
important,  however,  is  that  there  is  very  little  cloth 
now  made  that  does  not  contain  used  wool,  some¬ 
times  known  as  “shoddy,”  and  some  cotton.  The 
cloth,  therefore,  in  an  average  suit  of  clothes  of  the 
common  people,  if  the  virgin  wool  was  all  imported 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  less  than  (10  cents,  and 
this  for  the  protection  of  the  sheep  industry,  which 
would  have  practically  been  ruined  throughout  the 
whole  United  States  without  any  protection  for  the 
past  several  years. 

I  don't  doubt  that  the  great  woolen  trusts  will  use 
the  tariff  as  an  argument  to  increase  the  cost  of  a 
suit  of  clothes  from  $5  to  $10,  if  they  can  put  it 
across.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  circulars  from  some  of 
their  members  stating  that  there  would  be  a  $0  to 
$10  increase  in  clothes  because  of  the  tariff;  others 
stating  a  rise  in  suiting  materials  due  to  the  tariff, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  tariff  as  it  is  now  in 
force  is  lower  than  it  was  under  the  emergencv 
ta  riff. 

In  the  end.  in  my  judgment,  the  new  tariff  will 
decrease  the  cost  of  clothing,  because  we  shall  no 
longer  be  dependent  upon  wool  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and,  therefore,  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly, 
but  will  produce  with  increased  protection  to  the 
sheep  interests  the  wool  to  supply  the  needs  of  our 
people.  E.  F.  LADD. 

United  States  Senate. 


[Last  Summer  and  Fall,  while  the  new  tariff  was 
being  discussed  in  Congress,  a  number  of  clothing 
dealers  stated  openly  that  the  proposed  duty  on  raw 
wool  would  add  $6  or  more  to  every  suit  of  clothes. 
This  statement  was  accepted  by  many  people,  but  denied 
'by  others.  We  have  tried  to  find  the  truth  about  it, 
and  have  obtained  opinions  from  many  sources.  There 
follow  letters  from  prominent  men  who  have  studied 
the  question.  We  have  written  many  of  the  tailors  and 
dealers  who  advertised  that  an  increase  was  necessary, 
but  not  one  of  them  has  seen  fit  to  reply.] 


From  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

ERMIT  me  to  say.  in  regard  to  the  alleged 
additional  cost  of  $2  or  more  to  a  suit  of 
woolen  clothes  because  of  the  new  tariff 
act.  that  the  duty  in  this  new  act  is  31 
cents  per  pound  on  the  clean  content  of  the 
_ _  wool,  while  the  emergency  tariff  act  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  on  wool  in 
the  grease,  30  cents  per  pound  if  washed,  and  45 
cents  per  pound  if  scoured.  The  clean  content  of 
wool  means  clean  wool,  but  there  must  be  added  to 
the  31  cents  per  pound  the  cost  of  scouring,  to  make 
np  the  difference,  which  is  generally  about  one  cent 
1  er  pound,  which  would  make  a  total  of  32  cents  on 
scoured  wool  imported.  Occasionally  the  cost  of 
scouring  is  as  high  as  two  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  plain  to  see  that  the  duty  under  the  new 
tariff  bill  is  in  round  numbers.  30  per  cent  below  the 
rates  of  duty  in  effect  for  l(i  months  under  the 
emergency  tariff  act  just  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  new  act.  which  took  effect  September  22,  1922. 

The  Tariff  Commission  reports  that  if  all  the  duty, 
the  highest  duty,  provided  in  the  new  act  were  added 
to  the  cloth  in  a  suit  of 
woolen  goods,  the  in¬ 
creased  price  of  that 
suit  would  be  but  92 
cents. 

Comparison  of  rates 
of  duty  under  the  new 
law  with  those  of  for-  . 
mer  laws  does  not  apply 
to  the  Underwood  act. 
when  wool  came  in  fret*, 
but  applies  to  the  Payne 
tariff  act  and  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  act,  when  wool 
of  the  first  class  paid  a 
duty  of  11  cents  per 
pound ;  if  washed,  22 
cents  per  pound ;  and  if 
scoured  33  cents  per 
pound.  So  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  rates  in 
the  new  tariff  act  on 
wool  are  considerably 
below  those  provided  in 
the  emergency  tariff  act. 
and  slightly  below  those 
of  the  Dingley  and  the 
Payne  tariff  acts. 

Nothing  contained  in 
the  new  tariff  act  justi¬ 
fies  any  manufacturer 
or  dealer  in  increasing 
the  price  of  woolen 
goods  above  the  prices 
prevailing  under  the 
emergency  tariff  act, 
which  was  in  effect,  as 
before  stated,  just  prior 
to  the  present  tariff  act. 

J.  w.  l’ORDNEY. 

United  States  House 
of  Representatives. 


From  Senator  E.  F.  Ladd 

It  is  generally  esti¬ 
mated  thafr  something 
less  than  9  lbs.  of  wool 
produces  4  lbs.  of 
scoured  wool  in  the 
form  of  finished  cloth 
of  average  weight  of 
mien’s  suitings.  The  tar¬ 
iff  on  scoured  wool  is  31 
cents  per  pound.  There¬ 
fore,  if  wool  was  all  im¬ 
ported  that  goes  into 
suit  clothes,  and  it  was 
all  virgin  wool,  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  on  a  suit  of 
clothes  would  amount  to 


The  Original  Wearer  of  Virgin  Wool.  Fig.  8 


From  Senator  Reed  Smoot 


I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  emergency 
tariff  bill,  the  law  in  effect  before  the  passage  of  the 
Fordney-MeCumber  tariff  act,  levied  a  duty  of  15 
cents  per  pound  on  wool  in  the  grease.  30  cents  on 
washed  wool,  and  45  cents  on  scoured  wool;  it  also 
provided  that  wools  altered  in  any  way  from  the 
condition  as  shorn  from  the  sheep  would  pay  double 
duties,  but  not  over  45  cents  per  pound.  Thus 
grease  wools,  i.  e.,  as  shorn,  but  with  heavier  shrink¬ 
ing  portions  removed,  were  taxed  at  the  rate  of  30 
cents  per  pound,  and  about  99  per  cent  of  imported 
wools  suitable  for  clothing  fall  in  that  class.  Since 
the  shrinkage  in  scouring  averages  about  45  per 
cent  for  these  wools,  the  effective  import  duty  on 
them  averaged  or  was  equivalent  to  approximately 
55  cents  per  pound  of  clean  content.  As  a  result, 
virtually  all  of  these  wools  imported  during  the  life 
of  the  emergency  act  were  placed  in  bond  in  the 
belief  that  the  Fordney-MeCumber  act  would  place 
a  lower  duty  per  pound  of  clean  content.  The  duty 
in  the  latter  act  is  31  cents  per  clean  pound,  or 
nearly  50  per  cent  lower  than  the  effective  rate 
under  the  emergency  tariff,  and  the  bonded  wools 
are  now  being  withdrawn  under  the  lower  duty  now 
in  force.  If  free  wool  means  cheaper  clothing,  as  is 
claimed,  then  a  lower  tariff  should  also  mean 
cheaper  clothing,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  the  claim  that  the  new  tariff  should  increase  the 
price  of  clothing.  Rather,  so  far  as  concerns  a 
comparison  of  rates,  lower  prices  should  result. 

The  action  of  the  im¬ 
porters  of  wool  proved 
beyond  a  question  of 
doubt  that  the  durv 
upon  clean  wool  is  lower 
in  the  existing  act  than 
in  the  emergency  tariff 
act.  rt  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  that  between  May 
28  and  September  is 
only  the  insignificant 
amount  of  1.259,203  lbs. 
of  wool,  of  which  1,- 
223,040  lbs.  were  un¬ 
skirted,  entered  for 
consumption  in  t  h  e 
United  States. 

Again,  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1921,  imports 
of  Class  1  wools  for  con¬ 
sumption  totaled  02.- 
250.848  lbs.,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  63,006,865 
lbs.  general  imports.  At 
the  end  of  the  second 
quarter  there  were  only 
838,707  lbs.  in  bonded 
warehouses.  During  the 
third  and  fourth  quar¬ 
ters  general  imports  to¬ 
taled  11,802,418  lbs., 
while  imports  for  con¬ 
sumption  totaled  only 

410.513  lbs.  Stocks  in 
bonded  warehouses  at 
»the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  amounted  to  11,- 
370,679  lbs.  In  other 
words,  from  July  1  to 
December  31.  1921,  only 

410.513  lbs.  of  Class  1 
wools  were  p  a  s  s  e  d 
through  the  customs 
and  probably  paid  an 
effective  duty  of  around 
25  cents  per  clean 
pound,  while  30  times 
that  amount  was  held 
in  bonded  warehouses. 
Of  Class  2  wools  only 
70,532  lbs.  were  entered 
for  consumption,  while 
10  times  as  much  was 
held  in  bonded  ware¬ 
houses  at  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year.  These 
wools  were  held  in 
bonded  warehouses  be¬ 
cause  the  effective  duty 
on  them  under  the  emer- 
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gency  tariff  averaged  about  55  cents  per  clean 
pound,  and  the  importers  were  confident  that  the 
Fordney-McCumber  duty  would  be  far  less  than  that 
ligure.  At  the  end  of  March,  3922,  nearly  50,000,000 
lbs.  of  Class  1  and  2  wools  were  in  bonded  ware¬ 
houses,  and  total  imports  for  consumption  amounted 
to  only  3,991,381  lbs.  When  the  Fordney-McCumber 
tariff  went  into  effect  approximately  120,000,000  lbs. 
of  Class  1  and  2  wools  were  yet  in  bonded  ware¬ 
houses.  Imports  for  consumption  during  these  nine 
months  totaled  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  amount 
left  in  bonded  warehouses  at  midnight,  September 
22,  1922,  when  the  Fordney-MIcCumber  bill  became 
a  law. 

In  other  words,  American  importers  scoured  the 
world  for  unskirted  Class  1  and  2  wools,  which 
could  be  imported  at  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  grease 
pound,  and  were  able  to  secure  an  amount  equiva¬ 
lent  to  one  week’s  consumption  of  domestic  mills. 
The  effective  duty  on  skirted  wools  was  55  cents 
per  clean  pound ;  these  were  virtually  the  only  wools 
available  on  the  foreign  markets.  Therefore  they 
were  held  in  bonded  warehouses  until  the  Fordney- 
McCumber  duty  of  31  cents  per  clean  pound,  or  only 
<»U  per  cent  as  high  as  the  foregoing,  went  into  ef¬ 
fect.  No  amount  of  misstatement,  innuendo  or  argu¬ 
ment  can  cloud  this  fact,  and  no  statements  to  the 
contrary  can  do  other  than  rouse  serious  doubts 
either  as  to  the  accuracy  of  information  or  of  the 
good  faith  of  those  who  make  them. 

The  rates  of  duty  in  the  existing  law  are  lower 
than  the  rates  of  duty  in  the  emergency  tariff  act, 
tile  law  preceding  the  Fordney-McCumber  act.  and 
therefore  clothing  should  be  less  rather  than  greater 

ill  price.  REED  SMOOT. 

A  Presentment  of  the  Other  Side 

When  the  emergency  act  was  enacted  in  May.  1921. 
it.  was  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  wool  had.  through 
enforced  deflation  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Hanks, 
and  as  the  result  of  the  liquidation  generally  in  all 
business  at  the  end  of  1920.  been  depressed  to  an 
exceedingly  low  price.  It  is  also  true  that  at  that  time 
there  was  a  glut  of  wool  in  this  country,  a  tremen¬ 
dous  accumulation,  and  it  was  to  give,  relief  to  the 
wool  grower  that  this  emergency  legislation  was 
proposed. 

But  what  was  here  sought  was  not  to  lix  a  tariff 
on  wool  so  much  as  to  keep  wool  out  of  the  country 
for  a  time.  Therefore  a  joker  was  inserted  in  the 
bill  to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  duty  of  15  cents 
on  grease  wool  should  be  doubled  if  that  wool  was 
taken  from  a  fleece  a  part  of  which  had  been  re¬ 
jected.  Now  there  wasn’t  a  pound  of  wool  shipped 
into  this  country  from  which  a  part  of  the  fleece 
had  not  been  rejected ;  in  fact,  that  is  the  common 
and  ordinary  method  of  packing  wool  for  shipment 
all  over  the  world.  This  is  what  is  known  as  the 
“skirting”  provision  of  the  tariff.  The  sheep  picks 
up  on  its  under  body  the  refuse  of  the  range.  That 
wool  is  loss  valuable  than  the  other,  and  depreciates 
an  entire  shipment  by  5  per  cent  if  it  is  in¬ 
cluded.  So  instead  of  adding  5  per  cent  to  the  duty 
they  actually  doubled  it  under  the  guise  of  this 
joker  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  embargo  so  that 
no  wool  would  come  in  during  the  life  of  the  emer¬ 
gency  act,  which  was  originally  passed  for  six 
months  and  subsequently  prolonged  until  the  perma¬ 
nent  tariff  was  enacted. 

It  so  happened  that  excepting  in  the  very  finest 
varieties,  where  price  does  not  count  much,  we  had 
all  the  wool  in  this  country  that  we  needed  up  to  the 
time  that  the  permanent  tariff  was  enacted,  and  the 
embargo  actually  did  exist  right  up  to  the  time  that 
this  tariff  was  enacted,  excepting  for  a  moderate 
quantity  of  fine  wools  which  were  brought  in  in  the 
scoured  state  where  this  "skirting”  provision  did 
not  come  into  play,  at  45  cents  per  scoured  pound. 

The  woolen  manufacturers  in  1921  bought  wool  at 
or  near  the  low  point  for  most  of  the  year,  because 
in  spite  of  the  enactment  of  the  emergency  act  wool 
actually  declined  for  four  months  after  that  bill 
went  into  effect,  so  great  was  the  pressure  for  sale 
of  the  vast  quantity  that  was  here  and  the  large 
quantity  that  we  imported  just  before  the  emergency 
act  went  into  effect  to  avoid  duty. 

Woolen  manufacturers  therefore  provided  them¬ 
selves  with  all  of  the  wool  that  they  needed  to 
make  this  Fall  and  Winter’s  goods,  which  they  sold 
to  the  cutting-up  trades  last  January  at  the  low 
point.  And  therefore  up  to  now  the  consumer  hat 
bought  his  clothing  on  a  basis  of  free  wool.  Even 
for  the  coming  Spring  season  manufacturers  still 
had  a  considerable  volume  of  low-cost  wools  left 
which  they  averaged  with  the  higher  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  in  April  and  May  of  this  year,  when  they  had 
to  make  their  purchases  for  next  Spring,  and  only 
a  very  moderate  advance  in  the  cost  of  clothing  will 
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be  reflected  for  next  Spring.  It  will  not  be  finally 
until  next  Fall  that  the  full  effect,  of  the  tariff  will 
be  felt,  and  next  Fall's  goods  will  be  opened  by  the 
woolen  mills  after  the  first  of  the  year  and  offered 
on  this  higher  basis,  which  the  clothing  manufac¬ 
turers  will  have  to  pay,  and  pass  the  increased  cost 
on  to  the  retailers,  who  in  turn  will  pass  it  on  to  the 
consumer.  In  other  words,  there  isn't  ever  an  im¬ 
mediate  response  to  a  tariff  increase,  as  competition 
keeps  the  price  down  to  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  the 
material,  regardless  of  what  the  existing  market  is. 
If  we  reduce  the  tariff,  however,  the  situation  is 
different.  Prices  are  immediately  brought  to  the 
level  of  the  prevailing  market. 

Inasmuch  as  the  'emergency  tariff  was  what  its 
name  implies,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  creating  an 
embargo,  nobody  could  ascribe  the  increased  prices 
that  we  are  going  to  pay  next  Fall  to  the  emergency 
act,  but  rather  to  what  was  finally  determined  upon 
as  the  duty  on  raw  wool.  It  is  therefore  perfectly 
proper  to  maintain  that  the  tariff  just  enacted  is 
responsible  for  the  increased  cost  of  clothing  that 
the  American  people  will  have  to  pay,  rather  than 
the  emergency  act.  which  simply  provided  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  American  wool  growers  to  dispose  of 
their  large  accumulation  of  wool. 

We  have  added  to  the  worldwide  price  of  wool  31 
cents  because  our  domestic  wool  is  selling  on  a  full 
parity  with  foreign  wool  plus  the  duty.  The  reason 
why  a  duty  of  31  cents  a  pound  will  increase  the 
cost  of  a  suit  of  clothes  from  $3  to  $4  and  an  ulster 
type  overcoat  from  $<>  to  $7.50  is  because  there  is 
added  to  the  duty  itself  a  percentage  to  cover  over¬ 
heads  and  profits  of  the  different  factors  that  enter 
into  the  finished  garment  ready  for  the  consumer’s 
use.  These  are,  respectively,  the  wool  dealer,  the 
spinner,  the  cloth  manufacturer,  the  clothing  manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  retailer.  Experience  has  taught  us, 
and  the  Tariff  Commission  is  on  record  in  confirming 
it.  that  the  duty  pyramids  to  almost  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  duty  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

A  tariff  on  a  raw  material  like  wool  differs  from 
a  tariff  on  goods.  The  one  is  a  definite  addition  to 
cost,  not  only  for  the  amount  of  the  duty,  but  for 
almost  three  times  its  amount,  as  I  have  just  shown, 
whereas  a  tariff  on  goods  may  not  mean  any  added 
cost  to  the  consumer  at  all,  because  if  the  domestic 
manufacturers  supply  the  goods  competition  regu¬ 
lates  their  price,  and  the  tariff  acts  simply  as  a  wall 
to  keep  importations  out. 

This  is  true  of  anything  of  which  we  make  the 
bulk  of  our  country’s  requirements  here  at  home. 
The  reason  it  isn't  true  of  raw  wool  is  that  we  im¬ 
port  of  necessity  50  per  cent  of  our  requirements, 
and  we  therefore  not  only  pay  the  duty  on  what  we 
bring  in,  but  on  account  of  our  large  importations 
we  make  secure  to  the  domestic  grower  of  wool  a 
price  equivalent  to  the  importation  level. 

New  York.  william  Goldman. 


Sensible  Advice  From  an  Actor 

N  your  issue  of  November  25,  page  1393,  under 
caption  "Human  Interest  Notes,”  O.  B.  writes 
from  Canada  relative  to  the  possibilities  in  vaude¬ 
ville.  In  answering  O.  B.’s  query  you  admit  igno¬ 
rance  on  the  subject,  so  allow  me  to  enlighten  both 
you  and  your  inquirer  ou  all  questions  asked.  I 
have  spent  20  years  in  the  profession,  taking  in 
nearly  every  branch  except  circus,  carnival  and 
movies,  and  of  the  three  mentioned  I  have  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  by  coming  in  contact  with  people  who 
follow  those  lines.  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  our 
valuable  paper,  and  the  same  follows  me  wherever  I 
go.  being  forwarded  on  to  me  from  home,  so  1  keep 
in  touch  with  it  and  what  it  stands  for. 

Now  to  answer  the  questions  as  they  come.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  advertise  for  amateurs  for  the  vaudeville 
stage  have  nothing  to  offer  that  will  benefit  you  if 
you  have  not  got  the  ability  to  entertain  an  audience 
for  from  30  to  15  minutes  by  yourself.  They  might 
have  a  book  to  sell  you  for  from  uO  cents  to  $o  that 
means  nothing,  and  cannot  help  you  attain  your  de¬ 
sire  to  become  an  actor. 

Relative  to  the  demand  for  actors  and  actresses, 
will  say  that  the  market  is  flooded  with  vaudevil- 
lians  now,  and  has  been  for  several  years.  One  of 
the  theatrical  trade  papers  mentions  the  fact  that 
4.000  have  been  dropped  from  their  organization 
because  of  failure  to  keep  their  dues  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance,  which  they  could  not  do  owing  to  lack  of 
employment. 

You  cannot  learn  from  a  book  how  to  act.  If  you 
have  it  in  you,  it  is  bound  to  crop  out.  but  you 
could  read  all  the  books  printed  on  the  subject  and 
know  less  after  you  finished.  Enormous  salaries  are 


paid  some  vaudevillians.  but  those  are  only  received 
by  people  who  have  been  before  the  footlights  for 
years.  I  know  of  some  who  have  spent  40  years  on 
the  vaudeville  stage  and  other  branches  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  who  never  reach  the  top  of  the  high-salaried 
ladder,  but  are  thankful  to  earn  enough  to  live  on. 
Few  ever  reach  the  top ;  those  who  do  pay  such  a 
price  that,  in  the  end.  they  would  have  been  better 
off  working  at  anything  else. 

Work  in  show  business  is  not  steady.  Seasons  run 
from  20  to  35,  and  at  the  most  40  weeks;  then  you 
must  live  on  what  you  managed  to  save  during  the 
time  you  were  employed.  If  you  are  lucky  you  will 
get  a  job  the  following  season,  if  what  you  have  to 
offer  is  in  demand ;  otherwise  you  lie  around  until 
something  shows  up. 

Supposing  you  had  an  act;  singing  songs,  telling 
stories,  playing  musical  instruments,  doing  acrobatic 
stunts,  magic,  ventriloquism,  feats  of  strength,  or 
anything  else  that  would  lie  entertaining.  The  first 
thing  you  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  dress  your 
act  with  the  desired  wardrobe,  and  have  all  your 
paraphernalia  ready  to  go  to  work.  Then  you  must 
find  an  agent  who  will  be  your  representative,  as 
you  cannot  go  to  a  theater  and  ask  a  manager  to 
play  your  act.  He  has  signed  a  contract  with  a  cir¬ 
cuit  to  play  no  one  except  those  that  are  given  him 
through  the  office.  Now,  in  order  to  see  the  agent, 
you  must  pay  graft ;  your  card  with  a  $20  bill  may 
admit  you  to  an  interview.  If  successful,  you  show 
him  what  you  have;  in  other  words,  you  try  to  sell 
him  your  act.  or  have  him  handle  it.  He  in  return 
offers  it  to  the  booking  managers  for  a  price.  They 
want  to  see  what  they  buy,  so  arrangement  is  made 
where  you  will  show  yotir  wares  at  some  theater  close 
by  for  barely  expenses.  If  it  is  what  they  want  you 
might  be  engaged ;  if  not.  you  are  out  of  luck  and 
must  try  again,  possibly  some  other  agent  who  books 
some  other  circuit,  but  all  the  time  you  are  an  under 
dog. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  unexplainable  to  the  lay¬ 
man  that  have  a  bearing  on  things  theatrical;  viz., 
breaks,  luck,  the  opportune  moment,  etc.  But  it’s  a 
gamble  any  way  you  take  it. 

My  advice  to  anyone  who  has  never  been  in  the 
theatrical  profession  is  to  leave  it  alone.  It’s  a 
tough  proposition ;  when  you  are  working  you  live 
well  and  eat  well;  when  you  are  not  working  you 
live  accordingly.  Traveling  expenses,  hotels,  rail¬ 
roads,  baggage  hauls,  etc.,  are  all  out  of  proportion 
to  the  salaries  (wages)  performers  receive.  You 
would  have  to  start  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  at 
a  salary  that  the  ordinary  mechanic  receives  today. 
Out  of  that  you  would  have  to  pay  hotel  expenses, 
about  $3  to  $3.50  per  day ;  next,  your  railroad  fare, 
not  less  than  $5,  average;  baggage,  75  cents  to  $1 
each  way,  per  piece ;  commission,  10  per  cent  and 
sometimes  15  per  cent  of  your  weekly  salary,  which 
will  be  from  $50  to  possibly  $75  a  week.  What  have 
you  left?  Now,  say  you  lose  three  days  one  week, 
then  work  two  weeks  and  lose  another  week.  At 
top  salary,  working  three  and  one-half  weeks  out  of 
five,  you  would  have  about  $02  left  after  necessary 
expenses  are  deducted.  There  are  incidental  ex¬ 
penses  that  cannot  be  cited  until  they  have  been  in¬ 
curred.  c.  J.  M. 

We  commend  the  above  sensible  letter  to  any  of 
our  readers  who  may  happen  to  be  “stage  struck.” 
They  may  well  stage  a  strike  against  entertaining 
the  idea  of  wonderful  success  on  the  stage.  It  is 
additional  proof  of  the  wide  range  of  occupations 
filled  by  our  readers,  that  among  them  may  be  found 
some  one  to  answer  any  honest  question  from  experi¬ 
ence.  Among  the  million  and  more  readers  who 
study  the  paper  each  week  may  be  found  someone 
to  answer  any  answerable  question,  to  buy  any  use¬ 
ful  thing  you  have  to  sell,  or  to  provide  any  ordinary 
article  you  want  to  purchase. 


Keeping  Cider  Sweet 

E  have  had  a  lively  procession  of  homemade 
suggestions  for  keeping  eider  sweet.  Promi¬ 
nent  among  the  things  suggested  are  sweet  oil, 
horseradish,  mustard,  etc.  The  oil  acts  by  excluding 
air,  and  so  slowing  down  the  action  of  the  yeast. 
Mustard  seed  and  horseradish,  especially  the  latter, 
really  do  have  a  restraining  action  on  germ  activi¬ 
ties,  but  enough  to  help  much  would  make  the  cider 
into  a  relish  rather  than  a  beverage.  Better  drink 
it  while  it  is  sweet  or  can  it  as  any  other  fruit  juice. 
We  have  mentioned  several  chemicals  which  retard 
fermentation.  They  do  not  “take  the  alcohol  out 
of  the  cider,”  as  some  readers  put  it,  but  they  delay 
alcohol  formation.  We  do  not  advise  the  use  of 
such  chemicals,  though  we  know  they  are  frequently 
used. 
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Back  to  the  Land  Once  Mo r e 


Some  years  ago  I  bought  a  small  farm  in  North  Jer¬ 
sey.  When  I  went  up  there  I  knew  somewhat  less  than 
nothing  about  the  work,  and  so  I  copied  my  neighbors. 
That  section  is  devoted  to  the  dairy  business,  and  my 
place  was  too  small.  I  had  a  scant  20  acres  of  plow 
ground,  most  of  it  very  rough  and  requiring  drainage. 
It  was  no  place  for  stock,  but  I  was  so  green  it  took 
me  two  years  to  find  it  out.  When  I  went  up  there 
five-acre  fields  looked  big  to  me  after  a  city  lot.  I 
managed  to  make  a  living.  The  place  fed  four  cows 
and  a  team.  I  cradled  my  grain  and  flailed  it  out.  I 
also  cut  my  grass  in  good  part  by  scythe,  as  some  of 
my  land  was  too  rough  for  an  old-fashioned  mower, 
which  will  stand  most  anything.  I  worked  by  the  day 
among  my  neighbors  also.  I  made  a  living  after  a 
fashion.  I  can  do  any  manual  thing  there  is  to  be  done 
in  the  line  of  general  farming,  even  to  ringing  a  two- 
year  boar  alone,  or  loading  him.  either,  but  I  want  m> 
more  of  it.  I  am  through  forever  with  general  farming. 
I  came  back  to  the  city  two  years  ago  and  took  a  job. 
But  I  like  the  country,  which  is  the  reason  I  went  up 
there  in  the  first  place.  I  have  50  acres,  as  I  said ; 
about  20  clear.  The  rest  is  woodlot,  no  timber  to 
speak  of. 

My  plan  is  to  try  again  in  a  different  way.  I  want 
some  poultry,  not  too  many,  so  I  can  take  good  care  of 
them,  using  some  trap-nests  for  breeders,  etc. ;  some 
bees,  a  fine  large  garden  for  plenty  of  Summer  and 
Winter  vegetables,  for  which  I  seemed  to  have  no  time 
before,  and  for  a  money  crop  I  want  to  put  in  berries. 
It  is  a  natural  berry  country,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
ready  market  at  good  prices  all  the  time.  I  wish  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions  about  berries.  There  will  be 


am  somewhat  competent  to  give  the  information 
required. 

If  I  knew  the  nature  of  his  soil  I  would  be  more 
competent  to  advise  him.  H.  W.  It.  says  most  of 
his  plow  ground  is  “rough  and  needs  draining.”  I 
take  it  that  it  is  stony  and  wet.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  (if  that  is  the  case)  is  to  put  down  some 
tile  or  open  some  ditches,  so  the  necessary  drainage 
can  be  done.  I  would  say  to  give  his  whole  atten¬ 
tion  and  care  to  about  two  or  three  acres  that  are 
best  adapted  for  the  growing  of  vegetables  and  ber¬ 
ries.  Select  a  half  acre  that  is  free  from  stones,  or 
if  not,  pick  them  off.  and  set  it  to  strawberries  in  rows 
4  ft.  apart,  and  the  plants  18  in.  apart  in  the  row.  I 
would  set  the  following  varieties :  One-third  Suc¬ 
cess,  one-third  Big  Joe,  one-third  Chesapeake.  Then 
sow  three  rows  of  Victoria  spinach  between  the  rows 
of  strawberries,  1  ft.  apart,  on  two-thirds  of  the  bed. 
On  the  other  third  set  lettuce  plants  1  ft.  apart  be¬ 
tween  the  strawberries.  This  entire  bed  can  be 
worked  with  a  hand  cultivator.  The  lettuce  and 
spinach  will  be  cut  off  before  the  strawberries  begin 
to  run.  and  the  setting  of  the  plants  and  sowing  seed 


Then  I  would  plant  about  two  acres  to  peaches, 
rows  15  ft.  apart,  and  plant  sweet  corn  between  the 
rows.  This  has  been  an  excellent  paying  crop 
around  this  section  for  some  years.  A  farmer  near 
bore  planted  one  acre  of  sweet  corn  last  year,  and 
on  one  day  pulled  7,000  ears,  loaded  on  truck,  ran 
it  into  Newark  and  got  $15  per  1,000  for  it. 

The  chicken  proposition  is  good.  I  keep  about  40 
hens  the  year  around;  have  to  be  kept  in  a  small 
yard  most  of  the  time.  I  have  to  buy  all  their  feed, 
and  yet  I  clear  $3  a  hen,  besides  having  all  the  eggs 
and  chickens  we  want  to  eat. 

Now  with  working  the  average  as  I  have  described, 
growing  vegetables  for  own  use  and  feed  for  chick¬ 
ens,  horse  and  cow,  H.  W.  It.  will  have  his  hands 
full,  and  that  is  what  he  wants  from  the  tone  of  his 
letter.  william  pebkins. 


Canker  Growth  on  Foot 

I  wish  advice  regarding  a  growth  in  the  frog  of  the 
forefoot  of  a  horse.  It  is  shaped  like  an  inverted  cone. 
Where  it  starts  at  the  heel  it  is  about  an  inch  through, 
and  spreads  to  about  2 y2  in.  About  %  in.  of  the  out- 
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Substantial  Inhabitants  of  the  Farm 


three  of  us.  We  cannot  rely  on  pickers  up  there.  They 
are  not  to  be  had;  so  instead  of  putting  in  a  lot  of  one 
kind,  my  idea  is  to  plant  at  least  three  kinds  that  will 
form  a  succession,  thereby  giving  us  a  chance  to  harvest 
them  ourselves,  say  strawberries,  black  raspberries  and 
blackberries.  Is  this  all  right,  or  can  you  suggest  any¬ 
thing  better?  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  of  each?  I 
want  to  put  in  all  we  can  take  care  of  and  pick.  I 
have  thought  of,  say  one-eighth  acre  of  each  the  first 
year.  Can  any  of  these  be  planted  in  Fall  to  bear  the 
following  year?  What  are  the  best  yielders  and  ship¬ 
pers  for  the  market?  I  want  to  get  started  right,  and 
then  perhaps  put  in  quite  an  acreage  later  and  get 
pickers  from  Phillipsburg  and  Easton,  which  is  only 
10  miles  away,  with  a  hard  road  all  the  way.  I  shall 
have  a  flivver  truck.  Will  you  also  tell  me  what  de¬ 
partment  at  State  College  to  write  for  literature  on 
berries  or  books  on  the  subject?  If  I  can  spare  time 
from  hunting  coal  this  Winter  I  aim  to  read  up  on  the 
subject.  I  know  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  berries  every¬ 
where — country  as  well  as  city.  h.  w.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

HW.  R.  brings  to  mind  the  adage,  “If  at  first 
•  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again.”  I  like  liis 
spirit,  and  with  his  pluck  to  try  again  am  sure  he 
will  come  out  victor  in  the  end.  I  do  not  think  any¬ 
one  was  up  against  a  harder  proposition  than  I  was 
33  years  ago.  when  I  rented  a  poor  run-down  farm 
and  started  to  make  a  living  by  growing  berries  and 
vegetables.  Neighbors  said  I  would  be  in  the  poor- 
house  inside  of  two  years.  I  made  a  success  of  it, 
and  am  on  “Easy  Street”  today.  So  I  feel  as  if  I 


can  all  be  done  at  one  time — April  I.  This  ground 
has  probably  got  enough  weed  seed  to  keep  one 
working  constantly,  so  do  not  add  more  by  coating 
-it  with  manure,  but  sow  one-half  ton  of  complete 
fertilizer  on  the  one-half  acre  after  plowing,  and 
harrow  it  in. 

I  would  put  in  one-half  acre  of  asparagus,  after 
plowing  and  fertilizing  plot;  plow  furrows  4  ft. 
apart,  12  or  15  in.  deep;  set  plants  18  in.  apart  in 
furrows,  and  cover  the  crowns  about  2  in.  deep. 
After1  the  shoots  begin  to  appear  keep  pulling  in  the 
soil  until  ground  is  level. 

Set  one-eighth  acre  to  red  raspberries,  Cuthbert, 
one-eighth  acre  to  black.  Gregg,  and  one-eiglith  acre 
to  Ratlibun  blackberry.  Set  the  blackberries  next 
to  your  fence;  then  the  black  raspberries,  then  the 
red,  then  the  asparagus,  and  next  the  strawberries. 
Between  the  rows  of  raspberries  and  blackberries 
could  be  grown  peas,  beans  and  potatoes.  The  first 
year  I  would  plant  one-half  acre  of  peas,  Hundred¬ 
fold.  I  have  always  advocated  planting  Gradus, 
but  last  year  I  tried  the  Hundred-fold  for  the  first 
time,  and  found  it  far  superior  to  Gradus.  I  would 
not  plant  many  the  second  year  unless  I  could  get 
pickers,  as  the  peas  and  berries  would  need  to  be 
picked  at  the  same  time. 


side  is  hard  and  the  inside  core  is  soft.  When  on  the 
ground  it  becomes  raw  and  bleeds.  Thrush  has  set  in 
at  the  foot  of  it.  The  horse  is  shod.  h.  i. 

Thrush,  caused  by  the  horse  standing  in  wet  and 
tilth,  _  is  the  primary  cause  of  a  growth  such  as  you 
describe.  It  constitutes  canker  of  the  frog,  and  the 
tendency  will  be  for  the  sole  to  become  similarly  af¬ 
fected  until  it  is  covered  with  soft,  fungus-like  growths 
which  sprout  overnight  when  cut  off.  As  the  disease 
has  not  yet  spread  to  that  extent,  it  may  perhaps 
quickly  respond  to  the  following  treatment :  Have  the 
blacksmith  cut  off  the  growth  by  means  of  a  hatchet¬ 
shaped  firing  iron  heated  cherry  red  hot.  The  horse 
will  have  to  be  restrained  for  the  operation,  and  it 
would  be  best  of  course  to  employ  a  veterinarian  to  do 
the  work,  as  he  will  inject  a  cocaine  or  eucaine  solution 
upon  the  trunk  nerves  of  the  foot  to  prevent  suffering. 
However,  it  so  happens  that  such  growths  often  are  not 
very  sensitive,  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  hot  iron, 
after  the  first  contact,  may  deaden  the  sensibility  of 
the  parts  or,  as  has  been  alleged,  “the  firing  iron  is  its 
own  anesthetic.”  Personally,  we  prefer  to  inject  a  local 
anesthetic  when  operating  upon  a  horse’s  foot,  as  pain 
is  very  liable  to  result  from  cutting,  no  matter  what 
disease  is  present,  and  it  is  unfair  to  subject  any  dumb 
animal  to  unnecessary  agony.  Following  removal  of 
the  growth  apply  powdered  alum  freely  after  a  prelim¬ 
inary  disinfection  of  the  wound  with  a  l-to-500  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  Keep  the  alum  upon  the  part 
by  means  of  a  layer  of  sterilized  cotton,  above  which 
fit  a  slip  of  thin  metal,  each  end  of  which  should  be 
tucked  under  the  shoe.  Renew  the  application  of  alum 
twice  daily  and  cause  pressure  upon  the  part  by  making 
the  covering  of  cottqn  as  thick  as  the  strip  of  metal  will 
allow.  a.  s.  A. 
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The  finest  that  skill  and  science  can  produce  direct 
from  our  upland  nurseries  to  you  at  growers’  prices. 


70%  of  our  business  comes  from  old  customers  ;  we  give  them  sat¬ 
isfactory  stock  and  service — That’s  the  answer — After  a  man  has  once  had  our 
trees — He  knows  he  will  get  what  he  wants  if  he  orders  from  us  and  he  know 

Maloney  sells  at  cost  of  production  plus  one  profit  so  the  price  will  be  right. 


You  Get  What  You  Order  When  You  Buy 

MALONEY  TREES 

Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Ornamentals 

grown  under  ideal  climatic  conditions  by  the  largest  Nursery  in  New  York 
State,  employing  the  newest  and  most  scientific  methods  of  culture,  handling 
and  selling.  In  this  Nursery  belt,  scale  and  fungus  diseases  are  unknown,  and 
as  our  Nurseries  are  under  State  inspection  as  well  as  under  the  constant 
personal  supervision  of  one  of  the  firm, 

We  Can  Guarantee  You  Sturdy,  Absolutely  Healthy  Upland  Grown  Stock 

We  know  that  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy  our  stock  depend  abso¬ 
lutely  on  our  ability  to  furnish  stock  that  will  bear  true  to  name — so  Mr.  A. 
E.  Maloney  selects  all  scions  for  budding  from  trees  which  are  bearing  the 
choicest  fruit — that’s  why  we  can  positively  guarantee  that  our 


Trees  Will  Bear  True  to  Name 


In  the  same  way  every  single  step  from  the  importation  of  the  seedling  until 
the  tree  is  shipped  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  one  of  the  firm.  We 
know  we  are  sending  you  the  tree  you  order. 

Send  today  for  our  big  Descriptive 
Catalog.  It  tells  just  the  things  the 
fruit  grower  and  planter  should  know 
about  our  nursery  stock,  and  much 
valuable  information  on  planting 
and  the  care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines. 

Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you 
our  scientific  business-like  way  of  growing 
and  selling  trees — Let  us  show  you  over  our 
400  acres — Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have 
the  trees  and  plants  you  want.  We  will 
send  you  exactly  what  you  order  and  charge 
you  an  absolutely  fair  price. 


We  Pay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  Orders  for  Over  $7.50 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  Inc.,  44  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N. Y. 
W.  J.  Maloney,  Sec.  Dansville’s  Pioneer  Nurseries  A.  E.  Maloney,  Pres, 


Free  Catalog  of  TREES.SHRUBS  ROSES  bVINES 


\yfALONEY  Shrubs 

M£j [Beautify your  Grounds 


Trees  -  Plants  -  Seeds 

A  superb  stock  of  the  highest  grade  trees,  low, 
direct  from-grower  prices,  now  ready  for  commer¬ 
cial  orchards  or  home  planting.  Also  ornamental 
shrubs,  bushes  and  perennials.  Seeds  for  the 
vegetable  or  flower  garden.  Write  for  latest  cata¬ 
log.  It’s  free. 

Ohio  Beauty  Apple — A  large, 
smooth,  juicy  winter  apple  of  deli¬ 
cious  flavor.  For  eating  or  cooking. 

We  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  this 
excellent  apple  and  the  Dr.  Wor¬ 
cester  Peach. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 

879  Garaon  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Trees 

with  a 

Reputation 

Kelly’s  Trees 
are  all  sturdy, 
healthy,  per¬ 
fect  specimens. 
We  guarantee 
that  every  tree  sent  you  will  satisfy 
you  perfectly.  All  varieties,  trees 
for  every  locality  and  condition 
of  soil. 


■5WEET  ■ 
CLOVER 


One  of  the  most  profitable  crops 
you  can  grow,  especially  this  year 
when  seed  is  very  low.  Our  Seed 
Book  tells  all  about  handling  the 
crop,  and  you ’ll  find  it  a  great  help 
in  solving  scores  of  farming  prob¬ 
lems  and  questions  as  to  seed. 
Write  Today  for  your  Free  Copy 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

12  Seventh  St.  Marysville,  Ohio 


SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select 
Stock— None  Better — 53 

years  selling  good  seeds  to  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Prices  below 
all  others.  Extra  lot  free  in 
all  orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  lias  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


that  Repay 
the  Farmer 


Send  postal  to-day  lor  69th  Annual 
Catalog.  Free.  It  lists  unusual  variety  of  de¬ 
pendable  seeds  and  an  abundance  of  hardy 
fruit  trees.  1200  fertile  acres  give  wide 
selection.  Our  lifetime  of  constant  contact  with 
nation's  farmers  and  orchardists  guarantees 
reliability. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 
Nurseryme-i  end  Seedsmen 
Box  249  Painesville,  Ohio 


Send  for  Free  1923  Catalog 

Interesting,  helpful,  filled  with  valu¬ 
able  information  gleaned  from  our<  43 
years’  experience  dealing  direct  with 
fruit  growers.  Get  this  latest  1923 
Catalog,  entirely  free. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.  'Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees  *'Srssr& 

prices  on  high- 
grade  Nursery  Stock,  sold  direct,  at  lowest 
prices,  Satisfactory  quality  and  condition 
guaranteed.  Write  At  Once  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R  New  Haven,  Missouri 


One  Year  Old 

Apple  Trees 

Plant  one-year-old  trees  to  save  money,  with¬ 
out  losing  time.  Saving  is  believing.  Write 
me  about  it.  Leading  varieties.  List  mailed  free. 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKay,  Mgr.,  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees  That  Pay 

King  Fruit  Trees  are  grown  in  the  In  Business 
heart  of  the  country’s  greatest  nursery  is  Tears. 
district.  They  are  hardy,  healthy  and 
true-to-name.  Such  Trees  grow,  bear 
and  pay. 

Write  for  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 
Box  40  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TDCCC  Dl  A  II TQ  Thousand*  of  Fruit  tree., 
I  nCCO  OC  ^LHIl  Id  Privet  hedging,  efc.,  di¬ 
rect  to  you  at  lower  prices,  Largo  assortment.  Listlree. 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  129,  Wostminster,  Md. 


Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Heating  Hotbed  with  Lamps 

I  have  a  hotbed  that  I  am  using  each 
Spring.  Manure  is  getting  costly  and 
hard  to  obtain  in  my  locality.  I  am 
thinking  of  using  one  or  two  brooder 
lamps  this  Spring  instead  of  the  manure. 
I)o  you  think  it  will  work,  or  will  the 
fumes  from  the  oil  lamps  kill  or  retard 
the  growth  of  young  plants?  The  hotbed 
is  a  small  one.  being  6x6x3  ft. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  G.  w.  w. 

This  proposition  is  not  practical  at  all. 
I  have  tried  heating  small  hotbeds  with 
stove,  hot-air  pipes,  etc.,  but  never  found 
anything  as  satisfactory  as  hot  manure. 
With  brooder  lamps,  as  with  stoves,  the 
plants  nearest  the  heat  will  grow  tall  and 
spindly,  while  those  at  ends  of  bed  will 
not  get  heat  enough.  The  oil  would  cost 
more  than  the  manure,  besides  a  great 
deal  more  care,  and  the  danger  of  the 
gas  killing  the  plants.  When  the  bed  is 
put  down  with  good  hot  manure  your 
work  and  worry  is  over.  WM.  PERKINS. 


New  Strawberry  Varieties 

I  take  half  a  dozen  farm  papers,  but  I 
get  the  most  real  information  out  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Of  course,  there  are  depart¬ 
ments  I  like  best,  so  in  paging  the  leaves 
first  I  look  for  descriptions  of  new  va¬ 
rieties  and  for  advertisements  advertising 
them.  I  was  very  glad  to  get  reports  on 


Two  Rows  of  Champion  Strawberries 


Liveland  Raspberry  and  Cortland  apples, 
and  I  follow  your  descriptions  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  very  closely.  I  wouid 
like  other  farmers  having  something  new 
that’s  good  tell  us  about  it,  instead  of 
having  to  get  our  information  from  nur¬ 
sery  catalogues.  Reports  from  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  are  best,  but  so  often  a 
variety  may  not  show  up  in  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

I  like  such  kind  of  description  so  well 
I  am  tempted  to  write  of  a  new  ever- 
bearing  strawberry  called  the  Champion. 
I  have  tried  several  kinds  of  everbearing 
strawberries,  including  Progressive  and 
Superb,  and  could  never  see  just  where 
there  was  any  money  growing  them.  Most 
always  the  fruit  would  be  so  small  it 
would  not  be  worth  picking.  I  gave  up 
the  everbearing  end  of  it.  when  I  heard 
of  this  new  variety  and  thought  it  worth 
trying.  Always  eager  to  try  the  most 
promising,  I  bought  a  good  planting  from 
the  introducer.  I  set  them  April  3.  I 
tried  to  keep  the  blossoms  picked  to  get 
more  plants,  but  they  came  too  fast,  and 
this  Fall  I  sold  enough  to  nearly  double 
the  price  of  plants, -besides  what  we  ate 
and  gave  away.  I  sold  them  wholesale 
to  a  fruit  dealer  for  30  cents  per  quart. 
The  demand  was  surprisingly  good.  They 
are  of  good  quality,  of  medium  size,  but, 
unfortunately,  are  inclined  to  he  soft,  so 
cannot  be  shipped ;  however,  they  are  a 
good  home  berry.  By  the  accompanying 
picture  you  will  see  they  are  good  plant 
makers. 

For  a  standard  commercial  berry,  I 
have  found  the  Gibson  the  best  I  have 
tested.  It  is  a  wonderful  plant  maker, 
and  the  greatest  producer  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  understand  the  berry  section  of 
Brant,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  grows  this 
berry  exclusively.  They  have  a  heavy 
soil,  but  it  does  well  with  me  on  gravel. 

Pennsylvania.  d.  c.  pasciike. 


Vegetable  Seeds  for 
New  York  Farmers 

and  the  other  47  States,  too.  Ford’s 
Sound  Vegetable  Seeds  test  high  in  vital¬ 
ity  and  purity,  and  are  the  best  that  we 
can  grow  or  buy.  Our  leaders  include 

Ideal  Beet  Glory  Cabbage 
Ohio  Yellow  Globe  Onion 
Ford’s  Early  Sweet  Corn 
Old  Virginia  Ensilage  Corn 

Hundreds  of  farmers  and  gardeners 
know  Ford’s  Sound  Seeds  are  reliable, 
and  plant  these_and  other  Ford  special¬ 
ties  every  year.' 

Ford's  1923  Catalogue 

gives  full  descriptions  and  reasonable  prices 
of  seeds,  plants,  trees,  bulbs  and  other  things 
needed  in  the  garden.  Send  for  a  copy  today. 

Ford  Seed  Company 

Box  24  Ravenna,  Ohio 


HOLMES’  TESTED 

SEEDS 

of  Known  Vitality  and  Purity 

Have  you  ever  tried  them?  If  so,  wo 
will  get  your  order  this  season  again. 
If  not,  give  them  at  least  a  trial 
.  this  year.  Quality  of  the  best,  prices 

/right;  the  results  will  please  and  our  serv- 
'  ice  will  satisfy  you.  Send  for  this 
TRIAL  COLLECTION 
Holmes’  Emperor  Celery— finest  late;  Holmes; 
,  Houser  Cabbage— late,  fine  grained:  Holmes 
/  Everbearing  Tomato— most  prolific,  from  early 
spring  to  frost:  Harrisburg  Market  Gardener  s 
Beet — early,  globe  shaped:  Holmes  Icicle 
Radish— long  white,  21  days  from  planting.  The 
Vcompleteset  of  5  pkts., prepaid,  foromy25c. 
’]  Let  us  also  send  you  without  charge  the 
r  Best  Catalog  Ever  Issued 

by  us  in  the  history  of  this  business.  Well  Illus¬ 
trated,  beautifully  printed,  contains  complete 
i  selections  of  garden,  field  and  flower  seeds, 
plants,  nursery  stock,  bulbs,  etc.  Glad  to  send  it 
for  a  postcard — FREE. 

HOLMES  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO. 


70  Bushels 

from  a  15*  PJkt.  of 


Condon  s  Giant  EVERBEARING  TOMATO 

Greatestall-seasoncropper.Large,  * 
solid,  luscious.  For  market  and 

canning.  100,000 jpacka<es  sold  last 
season.  Thousands  of  testimonials. 

Mrs.  Rosie  Hardy,  Pine  River,  Wis.t 
writes:  “I  planted  a  15 e  package. 

Finest  I  ever  raised.  Picked  70  bush* 
els  already.  Vines  still  loaded." 

Condon  Guarantees  YOU  Satisfaction 

New  Prices  Lowest  of  Mi 

33  years*  experience.  Every  Seed  pedigreed— 
carefully  bred.  Selected  from  strong  parent 
plants.  Over  200,000  gardeners  bank  on  them. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

"CONDON’S  1923  Garden  ft  Farm  Guide/* 

160 pages— 1000 Illustrations.  Biggest! Complete!  „ 

Tells  How  to  Plan,  Plant  and  Care  For  a  Garden.*' 
Everything  In  Seeds,  Shrubs.  Bulbs,  Plants,  and  Fruits, 

Send  postal  if  you  want  free  catalog  only. 
r  WF F  FREE  SEEDS  WITH E VER  Y ORDER  FROM 

■  CONDON  BROS-  SEEDSMEN 

|  Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm ,  BOX  147  , ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


Aaapiea  10 

Climate  and  Soil 

Isbell’s  Bell  Brand  Clovers 
—red  or  alsike— are  the  pur¬ 
est  obtainable.  They  are  all 
Michigan-Grown — hardiness  and 
adaptability  to  severe  climatic 
conditions  are  bred  into  them — the  result  of  <4 
years  of  success  in  growing  seeds, 
rprr  C-imnloc  °f  any  field  seeds  to  show 
iHLL  Oalll|JICg  quality  sent  on  request  with 
Isbell’sl923Seed  Annual.  Big  savings  on  sterling 
quality  direct-from-grower  seeds.  Write  today. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 
977  Mechanic  St.  (42)  Jackson,  Mich. 


400-acre  tfursery 
and  strongest  guar¬ 
antee  back  of  every 
sale,  and  where  your 
i^ollar  brings  real 
100  cents  value. 

Beautiful 
Catalog  FREE 

Shows  fruits,  flow* 
er8t  evergreens,  all 
varieties  in  natural 
colors.  Also  planting 


plant  Evergreen 


Now  Is 

the  time  to  j.  - «, - 

windbreaks.  Prices  down  to 
bedrock  and  quality  consid¬ 
ered.  lowest  in  15  years. 

Windbreak  shelters  and 
protects.  Adds  $1000  or  mor  _ 
value  to  farm.  A  few  Ever¬ 
greens  beautify  city 
lots  and  increase  their 
value. 

BiGBMGam 

12  Concord  Grapes,  X  yeer  S 
12  Blackberries,  $1.  20  Red 
Black  Raspberries.  $1.  3  Brie 
Wreaths,  $1.  3  Rosebushes, 
12  Apple  Trees,  4  feet  averag 
$3.15.  100  Evergreen  Seedling 
$2.50.  5  Snowberries.  $1.  M  ai 
other  bargains  in  catalog. 

Earl  Ferris  Nursery  Co 

620  Bridge  St..  Hampton.  Iov 


TREES  &  PLANTS  THAT  CROW 

CATALOG  FREE 

Great  Bargains,  Standard  Varieties, 
Best  Quality,  Low  Prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  refunded.  70  years  in 
business  proof  of  our  responsibility. 
Write  for  Nursery  and  Seed  catalog. 

PETER  BOHLENDER  &.  SONS 

Spring  Hill  Nurseries 

ix  213  Tippecanoe  City,  ( Miami  Co.)  Ohio 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  work  of  preparing  the  land 
and  planting  is  the  same 
whether  you  use  unknown  seed 
or  pedigreed  seed.  But  the  crop 
tells  the  story;  often  double  or 
triple  the  profit  comes  from  using 
HARDY,  BIG-YIELDING.  MICHIGAN  GROWN 

Is&elM^Seeds 


As  They  Gr, 


Fame  Grows 


TRADE  f  MARK 

44  years  of  improvement  are  back  of 
Isbell’s  seeds.  Every  ounce  Is  tested 
stock,  true  to  strain  and  of  high  germination 
—pure  bred  seeds,  selected  for  hardiness 
and  yield,  and  scientifically  cleaned  by  Isbell. 
200,000  buyers  find  them  money-makers. 

Get  This  Book -FREE 

Isbell’s  1923  Seed  Annual  is  an  au¬ 
thoritative  treatise  on/ 
seed  selection,  plan- 
ningand  planting, 
crops,  and  quotes, 
direct-from -grower, 
prices.  The  coupon 
brings  it,  FREE. 

S.  m!  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

776  Meehan’  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  1923  Seed  Annual  quoting 
direct-from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed. 


Name 


(45) 


Addrc'  r _ 


Two  Fine  Field  Corns 

Cornell  No.  11  Deni  ,N!ew  ?,ar'y  den,'  br?dcby 

- - - -  Cornell  Agricultural  Sta¬ 
tion.  Heaviest  yields  for  grain  and  ensilage,  matures  in 
Norm,  14-18  rows  of  large,  deep,  yellow  kernels,  cob 
s  i 'll.  red.  Grows  9  feet  high,  abundance  of  leaves. 
Pound,  25  cents  ;  bushel,  $4.50. 

Tvvelvero  Yellow  Flint  Yield*^ouble  °‘.a  8 

- —  rowed  kind  and  just 

as  early.  Ears  10  inches  long,  small  cob.  Peck,  75 
ccnis  ;  bushel,  $2.50. 

Send  for  our  Spring  Seed  and  Plant  Book  that  pictures  and 
describes  Giant  Double-Sugar  Mangel.  Double  .Yield 
Golden  Bantam  Seed  Corn,  Heart  of  Gold  Muakmelon  and 
many  new  vegetables  and  dowers  for  the  garden.  A  new 
Huckleberry  that  grows  from  seed  and  bears  the  drst  year. 
This  book  is  free.  Send  for  it  today.  If  you  grow  for 


market,  ask  for  Special  Market  book. 


HART  &  VICK,  Seedmen 

60  Stone  Street  -  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


pay  big-  profits,  $500  to  $700  per 
acre,  with  plenty  of  fre3h  strawber¬ 
ries  for  the  home  table  throughout  the 
season.  Keith’s  plant3  grown  on  fresh 
new  soil  near  the  Lake  shore  are  the  best 
Mother  Earth  can  produce.  Easy  to  raise,  grow 
quickly,  one  planting  insures  3  good  crops.  Strong, 
vigorous,  healthy,  large-rooted,  full  of  vitality. 
Guaranteed  to  satisfy  or  your  monsy  back.  Our  new.  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  catalog  13  now  ready.  It’a  FREE.  So  fa 
Kuith's  Ways  to  Successful  Berry  Cultura.  Telia  how  to  grow 
strawberries  for  big  profit  and  home  use.  Write  today. 

■  Keith  Bros.  Nursery,  Box  800.  Sawyer,  Mich. , 

wa 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$3.50  Per  Thousand  and  up.  ^1"!: 

mentions  bearing  plants  guarantee  big  crops  of 
luscious  berries.  Best  varietiesfor  all  kinds  of  soils. 
Many  new  varieties  such  as  Eaton,  Bun  Special, 
Premier,  Marvel  and  Cooper.  The  world's  great¬ 
est  new  Everbearing  Strawberry  CHAMPION.  Full 
line  of  Raspberries,  Blackberries  and  Asparagus, 
Greatly  Reduced  Brices.  Our  customers  are 
making  up  to  $12011.00  per  acre  from  small  fruits. 
Large  stock  of  good  flpiinp  pionfc 
at  $35.00  per  thousand.  *  A0.III& 

Beautiful  new  color  catalog  free.  Write  To-day. 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO..  Box  19.  Bridgman,  Mich. 

STRAWBERRIES 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  grow  them.  Get  our 

Book  of  Berrien  and  learn  how. 

Lots  of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  infor 
mation.  Just  the  kind  you  want.  38  year 
i  n  the  business.  No  other  book  like 
it.  It's  free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Strawberry  Book  Free-Worth  $$$$$ 

TOWNSEND’S  20th  Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minnte 
advice  on  varieties,  and  Cultural  Directions.  Valuable 
to  every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  25  Vine  SI.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  Plants 

EWVf  S3  aThmand  riViVSyTTi 

30  years’ experience.  A  complete  line.  All  plants  inspect¬ 
ed,  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

J.  N  'ROKELY  St  SOW  Rt.  10  Bridgman,  Michigan 

Reliable  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plants 

Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Apple,  3-4-ft. ,  25c.  Peach,  3-ft  ,  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Send  today  for  our  J923  money  saving  catalog. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva.  Ohio 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ‘  "“"Vail3  75 

$1.  H.  Smith,  N.  Y.,  says:  ‘  Your  plants  are  the  best  I  ever 
bought.”  Free  Catalog.  Write  today  and  save  money  on 

your  order.  C.  8.  Perdue.  Box  10,  Sliowell,  Murylund 

S  trawL>  orry  Plants 

$3  per  1,000.  History  and  valuable  illustrated  book  free 
You  willlearn.  Addi  essbUTER’S  PLANT  NURSERY, Merrill,  Mich. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  The  Best  June  and 


Catalog  Free. 


Everbearing  varieties. 

BASIL  1’EUKY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

LESS  SOUTHERN  LAND  TO  POTATOES  AND 
MOKE  TO  LETTUCE — WATCH  POTATO 
MARKETS — APPLE  PRICES  FIRM 

Potato  acreage  in  Florida  is  estimated 
at  two-thirds  that  of  last  season.  Florida 
often  sets  the  pace  for  this  crop,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  the 
whole  country  will  plant  less  land  to  po 
tatoes  this  coming  year.  If  so.  it  is 
likely  that  potatoes  will  sell  a  great  deal 
better  than  they  have  been  selling  this 
season.  Far-sighted  Northern  planters 
should  size  up  the  indications  carefully 
when  planting  time  approaches  and  act 
accordingly.  Of  course  the  acreage  and 
condition  of  the  Southern  crop  at  that 
time  is  not  a  sure  guide,  but  it  is  the 
best  available. 

LETTUCE  POPULAR 

Early  indications  point  to  less  plant¬ 
ing  of  cabbage,  too,  but  the  acreage  of 
onions  is  about  the  same  as  last  year  in 
the  States  which  do  their  planting  in 
Winter.  It  promises  to  be  a  big  year  for 
lettuce  if  nothing  happens  to  the  crop. 
This  vegetable,  like  celery,  is  growing 
more  popular  year  by  year,  and  the  South¬ 
ern  planters  are  crowding  the  Northern 
hothouse  industry  in  favorable  seasons. 
Rocky  Mountain  lettuce,  too,  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  great  feature  in  the  Fall  markets, 
and  for  some  reason  the  Yankee  farmers 
of  the  plateau  and  high  valley  regions  of 
the  White  Mountains  and  the  Adiron- 
dacks  have  not  entered  the  contest  even 
in  their  own  market  region. 

LIGHTER  POTATO  SHIPMENTS 

Potato  shipments  have  been  in  small 
volume  for  some  weeks.  The  price  may 
recover  temporarily  as  soon  as  the  mar¬ 
kets  are  cleaned  up.  Every  little  bulge 
in  price  should  be  made  use  of  by  those 
who  can  reach  their  market  quickly.  The 
prospect  is  not  bright  for  a  lasting  gain 
with  such  tremendous  supplies  still  in  the 
country,  even  if  some  of  them  have  been 
allowed  to  freeze.  In  the  past,  an  unusu¬ 
ally  large  crop  has  been  followed  always 
by  prevailing  low  prices  throughout  the 
season  except  for  short  times  when  the 
supply  was  held  back  by  snow  blockades 
or  some  such  cause. 

The  apple  markets  act  well.  There  is 
a  tendency  of  prices  to  crawl  up  slowly 
in  many  of  the  cities.  Some  markets 
touched  $0.  hut  $4  to  $5.50  is  the  general 
range  for  best  barreled  stock.  Storage 
supplies  are  heavy,  and  will  be  sold  out 
as  fast  as  the  market  will  take  them  at 
these  prices.  Hence  no  rapid  gain  is  ex¬ 
pected.  g.  B.  F. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural  Sav¬ 
ings  &  Loan  Association  for  the  election 
of  officers  and  directors,  and  any  other 
business  that  may  properly  come  before 
the  association,  will  be  held  at  the  office. 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  on  the 
15th  day  of  January,  1923.  at  12  :45  1*.  M. 

m.  g.  keyes,  Secretary. 
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The 
original 
field 
planted  by 
Wendelin 
Grimm  in 
1857.  still 
bearing. 


For  rapidly  maturing,  winter- 
proof  alfalfa,  insist  upon 
Lyman’s  Pure  Grimm  Seed. 


Heavier,  Enduring  Crops 


Common  alfalfa  winter-kills,  Ly¬ 
man’s  Grimm,  acclimated  to  North¬ 
west  temperature  extremes  through 
65  years  of  culture,  endures  year 
after  year,  yielding  full,  perfect 
crops.  Comes  directly  from  the 
strain  originally  imported  by  Wen¬ 
delin  Grimm.  Develops  earlier  in 
spring  than  any  other  variety. 
Three  to  four  sturdy  crops  each 
year.  Affidavit  of  genuineness  ac¬ 
companies  every  order. 


All  seed  scarified,  assuring  maxi¬ 
mum  germinating  power.  Only  a 
thin  seeding  necessary  to  produce  a 
heavy  crop.  Bears  autumn 
cutting  or  pasturing  with 
out  injury.  The 
cheapest  protein 
feed  you  can  buy 
— not  a  bit  of 
waste.  Fourth 
growth  makes  ideal 
hog  pasture. 


Test  this  wonderful  species  for  yourself!  Free  sample 
upon  request.  Also  booklet  describing  A.  B.  Lyman’s 
discovery  of  Grimm  Alfalfa.  Mail  the  coupon  today! 

A.  B.  LYMAN 


j  Excelsior,  Minn. 

/  Please  send  me 
V  free  seed  sample 
y  with  booklet  about 
’  Grimm  Alfalfa. 


Name . 


Town . 


•  Introducer  of  Grimm  Alfalfa 

250  Water  Street  Excelsior,  Minnesota 


f  State. 

✓ 

/  R.F.D _ 


Buy  You 

uover 


Buy  Your  Seed  Now! 


Let  your  money 
buy  our  pure- 
tested  —  native 
seed.  Prices  are 
right.  Ask  for 
free  samples. 
Complete  Farm 
Seed  Catalog  Free. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc,,  Landjsville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 
THE  MILLION  DOLLAR  STRAWBERRY-Howird  17 

The  wonder  of  the  Strawberry  world.  The  millionaire's 
nride — the  commercial  grower’s  best  friend.  Interesting 
booklet  free.  Secure  your  plants  of  the  introducer. 

G.  E.  Chapman  -  North  Ktoiiliigton,  Uonn. 

Qfrau/horruPi  onto  that  grow,  at  reasonable  prices.  Also 
Oil  anUcll  jf  T I  all  lo  Dewberry  plants.  Catalogue  giving 
cultural  directions  free.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  f.  D.,  SaMibury,  Md. 


PLANT  KUZU 

For  hay  and  pasture.  More  nutritious  than 
Alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Never  has  to  he 
replanted.  Thrives  on  poor  acid  land  with¬ 
out  lime  or  fertilizer.  Write  for  information. 

CHEROKEE  FARMS,  Monticello,  Florida 


GRAPES 


AND  CHOICE 
SMALL  FRUITS 

From  your  own  garden.  Delicious  grapes  for  table,  juice 
or  jelly.  Strong  canes,  well  rooted.  Easily  grown, 
little  care.  Small  Fruits  to  bear  second  year— Cur¬ 
rants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  etc.  Shrubs.  Catalog. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Box  13  Fredonla,  New  York 


As  necessary 
as  stable  manure 

A  good  farmer  would  be  astonished  if  you  ques¬ 
tioned  his  wisdom  in  using  manure. 

Manure  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  fails  to 
give  the  phosphoric  acid  your  land  needs,  and  does 
not  usually  give  nitrogen  or  potash  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  required  by  crops  whose  needs  for  food  differ. 

Learn  the  truth  about  feeding  your  crops. 
Experiment  stations  have  proven  beyond  question 
the  common  sense  and  profit  in  the  use  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers.  Properly  used,  they  will  profit  you 
by  increasing  your  yield  per  acre;  improving  the 
grade  of  your  grain,  hay  and  truck;  maturing  crops 
sooner;  saving  labor  cost,  and  building  up  your  soil. 

For  advice  or  help,  write  Farm  Service  Dept. 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

„  v. 

ROYSTER 

JTeld  ~7esied  Tertihzers 
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Burpee’s  Annual 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 


Burpee’s  Annual  is  the  catalog  that  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  The  Best  Seeds  That 
Grow.  It  describes  the  Burpee  Quality  Seeds. 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to 
■  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
some  book  of  188  pages  with  more  than  a 
hundred  of  the  finest  vegetables  and  flowers 
illustrated  in  the  colors  of  nature. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening  Burpee’s 
Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you  free.  Write 
for  your  “Annual”  today.  Just  tear  off  the 
coupon  and  fill  in  your  name  and  address  below. 

-----------------------TEAR  HERE ---------------------- 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia. 
Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

IOC— 2 


Name 


R.  D.  or  Street 


STATE 


From  New  York  to  West  Virginia 


Part  III. 

Arming  for  Travel. — .Before  starting 
we  wondered  whether  a  pistol  should  be 
added  to  our  equipment.  We  were  to  go 
through  several  sections  where  industrial 
troubles  had  been  acute  and  where  con¬ 
siderable  lawlessness  might  be  expected. 

In  camping,  an  “automatic”  in  the  pocket 
of  some  cool-headed  member  of  the  party 
would  probably  be  desirable,  but  on  this 
trip  across  four  States  there  was  not  a 
moment  when  a  firearm  of  any  kind 
would  have  repaid  its  room.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  picking  up  some  footman  on  the 
road  also  often  arises.  It  may  seem  a 
churlish  thing  to  refuse  a  ride  to  some 
man  or  boy  who  turns  to  look  meaningly 
at  your  empty  seat,  or  directly  to  signal 
you  to  stop.  Unless  under  exceptional 
circumstances  such  rides  should  not  be 
given,  for  they  can  only  encourage  irre¬ 
sponsible  men  and  boys  to  wander  about 
the  country  at  the  expense  of  passing 
motorists,  and  if,  by  such  refusals,  you 
chance  to  discourage  some  college  stu¬ 
dent  who  is  “hiking”  from  coast  to  coast 
on  a  vacation  trip,  instead  of  going  to 
work,  you  will  have  done  one  of  your  fel¬ 
lows  a  real  service. 

Southern  Pennsylvania.  —  After 
passing  through  IWestern  Maryland,  the 
National  Pike  enters  Southern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  as  it  approaches  Uniontown, 
leaves  the  mountains.  Of  all  the  sec¬ 
tions  through  which  we  passed,  none  are 
more  attractive  than  Southern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  On  the  return  trip  we  were  to 
see  still  more  of  it  along  the  Lincoln 
Highway,  east  from  Greensburg.  South¬ 
ern  Central  Pennsylvania,  like  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  our  own  State,  is  the  garden 
of  that  commonwealth.  From  Harrisburg 
east,  west  and  south  it  is  difficult  to  im¬ 
agine  what  more  nature  could  do  to  make 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture  attractive.  At 
Uniontown  we  were^  in  the  heart  of  the 
soft  coal  region  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
and  farming  is  an  occupation  of  second¬ 
ary  importance.  Turning  south  here,  we 
enter  West  Virginia  at  Point  Marion  and 
follow  the  Monongahela  to  Morgantown. 
The  last,  and  longest  detour,  takes  us 
across  the  Monongahela  on  a  small  ferry 
boat.  The  bank  down  which  we  plunge 
to  reach  the  boat  is  steep,  and  the  boat 
has  no  guard  rail  at  the  further  end.  Un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  the  Official  Ob¬ 
server  decides  to  go  aboard  afoot,  but  the 
Cautious  Driver  has  confidence  in  his 
brakes,  and  besides,  if  necessary  he  can 
swim.  Motoring  across  the  Monongahela 
by  boat  proves  to  be  an  enjoyable  experi¬ 
ence,  however,  and  the  C.  D.  would  like 
to  finish  the  trip  'by  the  same  conveyance. 
West  Virginia  dirt  roads  are  not  notable 
for  their  stability  of  substance  or  polish 
of  surface. 

Northern  (West  Virginia;,  so  far  as  we 
saw  it,  presents  little  that  would  attract 
one  interested  in  farming.  The  landscape 
is  a  sea  of  broken  hills  and  mountains, 
towns  are  small  and  far  apart,  and  the 
hope  and  destiny  of  the  State  is  hidden 
beneath  the  surface  as  soft  coal,  oil  and 
gas.  Along  the  road  was  seen  a  small 
village  of  tents,  where  miners,  evicted 
from  company  houses  as  a  result  of  the 
strike,  were  housed.  The  hill  farms  and 
homes  looked  very  like  those  of  Southern 
New  York,  but  the  river  valley  was  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  smudge  of  coal.  A  concrete 
road  is  being  constructed  down  through 
the  center  of  the  State,  and  when  fin¬ 
ished  will  invite  motorists,  but  as  yet  only 
those  who  live  or  have  business  there  will 
be  likely  to  spend  much  time  on  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  highways.  Morgantown  was  reached 
long  before  dark  of  the  third  day,  and 
some  almost  impassable  streets  of  that 
seat  of  the  State  University  had  to  he 
negotiated  before  the  home  of  our  friends 
was  reached.  Great  motor  truck  loads  of 
soft  coal  being  hurried  to  market  before 
the  price  should  drop  still  lower  had  made 
bogs  of  what  hitherto  had  been  paved 
streets.  Even  within  city  limits,  real 
estate  owners  count  the  c-oal  just  beneath 
the  surface  of  their  lots  their  chief  hold¬ 
ing.  When  the  price  is  sufficiently  high 
it  goes  to  market ;  at  other  times  it  re¬ 
mains  undisturbed  by  those  who  like  to 
gamble  in  uncertain  future  real  estate 
values. 

Back  Again. — Our  return  trip  was 
purposely  routed  to  show  us  a  different 
section  of  the  country.  Only  a  few  miles 
were  retraced,  and  these  where  it  could 
not  well  be  avoided.  Going  directly  north 
until  the  Lincoln  Highway  was  reached 
at  Greensburg,  we  turned  east  on  that 
well-known  transcontinental  route  and, 
upon  reaching  Sunbury,  directed  our 
course  toward  Wilkesbarre  and  Scranton. 
We  thus  saw  both  the  great  soft  and  hard 
coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  ended 
the  trip  over  the  wonderful  Lackawanna 
Trail  to  Binghamton  and  our  home  in 
Candor.  The  Lincoln  Highway  lies 
through  a  less  mountainous  country  than 
does  the  National  Pike  further  south, 
and  we  saw  fewer  tourists  upon  it.  As  a 
scenic  route  it  cannot  quite  compare  with 
the  old  Cumberland  Road,  but  a  trip 
over  this  section  of  it  is  a  delightful  ex¬ 
perience  and  affords  ample  variety  in  the 
matter  of  levels. 

Some  Touring  Expenses— To  the 
prospective  tourist  of  moderate  means, 
actual  figures  of  the  expense  account  are 
always  interesting,  and  a  few  will  be 
given  here.  We  were  away  from  home  11 
days,  and  six  of  those  were  spent  on  the 
road ;  990  miles  were  covered  at  a  travel-  • 


ing  expense  of  but  $40.  Lodging  and 
breakfast  at  as  good  hotels  as  we  could 
find  in  the  small  places  where,  for  the 
most  part,  we  stopped,  cost  $4.50  each 
day  for  the  two  of  us,  a  room  being  $3 
and  breakfast  $1.50.  Night  storage  of 
the  car  in  garages  costs  from  50  cents  to 
$1,  the  latter  being  the  usual  charge. 
The  price  of  gasoline  varied  from  25  to 
30  cents  per  gallon,  while  engine  oil  was 
uniformly  25  cents  per  quart.  The  car 
consumed  60  gallons  of  gasoline,  at  a 
cost  of  $16.55,  and  15  quarts  of  oil,  cost¬ 
ing  $3.75.  Our  mileage  was  16^  to  the 
gallon  of  gasoline,  and  66  to  the  quart  of 
oil.  The  cost  of  gas  and  oil  was  thus 
slightly  over  2  cents  per  mile.  No  ex¬ 
pense  was  incurred  for  repairs  of  the 
car,  and  it  finished  its  practically  1,000- 
mile  trip  running  more  smoothly  than  at 
the  start.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  tire 
wear  and  car  depreciation  accurately,  but, 
counting  these,  there  is  little  question 
that  the  expense  of  running  this  particu¬ 
lar  car  over  good  roads  is  very  close  to 
10  cents  per  mile,  and — it’s  worth  it, 

M.  R.  D. 


Brown’s  Seedling  Grape 

The  grapevine  shown  on  page  1447  is 
probably  “Brown’s  Seedling,”  sometimes 
called  “Brown’s  Early.”  If  you  will  look 
on  page  195  of  “ The  Grapes  of  New 
York ”  you  will  read :  “This  variety  was 
distributed  in  1907  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  as  ‘Brown's  Early.’  ”  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  vine  the  same  year,  and  it  is  a 
fairly  good  grape. 

The  Carman  is  a  Lincecumii  hybrid, 
and  its  ripening  period  in  Massachusetts 
would  be  much  later  than  Mrs.  Gray’s 
grape,  shown  in  the  illustration.  It 
ripens  on  the  Kansas-Oklahoma  border 
with  Catawba,  about  October  1.  It 
would  be  a  poor  variety  for  your  readers 
to  plant  for  wall  growth  or  arbors,  as 
the  foliage  is  thin,  but  very  healthy.  I 
grow  it  in  commercial  quantities.  It  was 
named  for  E.  S.  Carman,  former  editor 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  e.  s. 

Kansas. 


Coboea  Scandens 

During  the  late  Summer  came  an  in¬ 
quiry  from  Brunswick,  Me.,  for  a  quick 
covering  vine.  I  needed  the  same  in  early 
Spring,  and  looking  over  a  seed  catalogue 
I  selected  Coboea  scandens.  I  found  it 
very  beautiful  and  satisfactory.  The  seed 
should  be  planted  in  house,  or  if  out  of 
doors  protected  at  night  until  warm, 
weather.  The  vine  has  wiry  red  stems, 
leaves  like  honeysuckle ;  very  thick  foli¬ 
age,  rapid  grower,  with  long,  hair-like 
feelers  or  tendrils  that  cling  to  every¬ 
thing  it  can  reach.  Flowers  a  delightful 
surprise,  from  bud  to  seed  pod.  They  ap¬ 
pear  on  long,  slender,  upright  stems,  first 
light  green,  yellowish  green,  yellow-pink, 
lavender,  last  a  deep  purple ;  resembles 
Canterbury  bell  in  shape  and  size. 

'Warwick,  R.  I.  MR.  H.  M.  W. 


Indian  Summer 

The  following  item  from  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  gives  another  explanation 
of  the  term  “Indian  Summer”  : 

“It  must  be  remembered  that,  to  the 
early  pioneers,  the  coming  of  Winter  was 
an  event  to  be  hailed  with  the  greatest  of 
relief.  The  appearance  of  Winter  meant 
that  for  a  few  months,  at  least,  they 
would  be  safe  from  Indian  attacks.  But 
it  sometimes  happened  that,  after  the  first 
onset  of  Winter,  the  weather  became 
warm  again.  This  was  the  Indian  Sum¬ 
mer,  so  called  because  it  gave  the  In¬ 
dians  another  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
settlements  with  their  destructive  war¬ 
fare. 

“The  phrase  ‘Indian  Summer,’  there¬ 
fore,  was  to  our  forefathers  a  term  wont 
to  curdle  the  blood.  The  early  pioneers, 
on  discussing  weather  prospects,  never 
expressed  the  hope  that  ‘we’ll  have  a  good 
long  Indian  Summer  this  year.’  They 
had  only  one  feeling  toward  Indian  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  that  was  detestation. 

“Says  Joseph  Doddridge,  who  is  the 
authority  for  the  above  explanation  : 

“  ‘The  melting  of  the  snow  saddened 
every  countenance  and  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  sun  chilled  every  heart  with  hor¬ 
ror.  The  apprehension  of  another  visit 
from  the  Indians,  and  of  being  driven 
back  to  the  detested  fort,  was  painful  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  the  distressing  ap¬ 
prehension  was  frequently  realized.’  ” 
Spangle,  Wash.  h.  s. 


The  Bookshelf 

Entomology,  with  Special  Reference 
to  Its  Ecological  Aspects,  by  Justus  Wat¬ 
son  Folsom,  Sc.D.  This  is  an  interesting 
study  of  insects,  not  in  their  economic  as¬ 
pect,  but  in  their  relation  to  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  chapters  on  insect  be¬ 
havior,  and  the  inter-relations  of  insects, 
are  of  especial  interest.  This  is  a  valu¬ 
able  book  for  those  who  wish  to  study 
insects,  and  are  not  interested  merely  in 
methods  of  destroying  them.  It  is  clearly 
and  concisely  written,  and  contains  a  vast 
fund  of  information.  Published  by  P. 
Blakiston’s  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
502  pages,  five  plates  and  308  text  fig¬ 
ures  ;  price  $4. 
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W hat’s  under  the  rubber ? 


— hidden  weakness  or  rugged  strength? 

Get  the  inside  story  before  you  buy  your  boots 


There’s  nothing  mysterious  about  the  wear 
of  a  boot — 

You  get  just  as  much  wear  out  of  it  as 
the  maker  builds  into  it. 

What  s  built  under  the  smooth  rubber 
surface?  Is  it  rugged  strength  or  hidden 
weakness  ? 

In  the  illustrations  below  we’re  making 
just  as  plain  as  diagrams  can,  what’s  “ un¬ 
der  the  rubber”  in  a  “U.  S.”  Boot. 

We  ve  picked  out  the  four  points  where 
boots  get  the  hardest  wear — ankle,  back  of 
the  heel,  instep  and  sole. 

Notice  the  strong  reinforcements 
built  into  U.  S.  Boots  at  every  one  of 
these  points! 

We’ve  been  making  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  for  75  years.  We  don’t  just  buy 
rubber — we  actually  produce  on  our 
own  plantations  the  finest  grade  that 


can  be  grown.  Our  factories  are  manned  by 
the  most  experienced  boot  makers  in  the 
country — craftsmen  who  know  the  im¬ 
portance  of  painstaking  care.  And  we’re 
proud  of  the  results — and  of  the  satisfaction 
farmers  take  in  them. 


Other  Footwear  in  the  big  “U.  S.”  line  — 
all  built  to  give  the  utmost  service 

You’ll  find  every  type  of  rubber  footwear 
in  the  big  U.  S.  line.  There’s  the  U.  S. 
Walrus,  the  famous  all-rubber  overshoe — 
the  U.  S.  lace  Bootee,  a  rubber  work- 
shoe  for  spring  and  fall — U.  S.  Arctics 
and  Rubbers — all  styles  and  sizes  for 
the  whole  family.  Look  for  the  “U.  S.” 
trademark  whenever  you  buy  —  the 
honor  mark  of  the  oldest  rubber  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  world. 


Trade 


Mark 


Extra  heavy  flange  sole 


THB  ANKLE - Here  the 

“U.  S."  Boot  has  an 
extra  “ collar  ”  that 
runs  all  the  tu ay  round 
the  leg ,  and  on  top  of 
that  is  vulcanized  a 
heavy  side-stay . 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


the  instep — A  series  of  grad¬ 
uated  reinforcing  layers  in  the 
instep  combines  unusual  flex¬ 
ibility  with  surprising  strength. 


back  op  thb  hebl  —  Eleven 
layers  of  heavy  duck  and  highest 
grade  rubber  make  this  one  of 
the  strongest  points  of  the  whole 
boot. 


thb  solb — A  thick,  single  layer  of 
the  finest,  toughest  high-grade  rub¬ 
ber.  Its  flange  shape  means  extra 
protection  and  wear.  A  rugged 
outside  foxing  unites  the  sole  and 
the  upper  into  one  solid  piece. 


j  Askfor  us.  Boots 
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them  every  time 


ALL’S  Nicotine  Sulphate 
kills  plant  lice  and  simi¬ 
lar  insects.  You  can  depend 
upon  it  to  rid  your  trees  of 
these  pests.  Being  a  vege¬ 
table  extract,  it  will  not  harm 
fruit,  flower  or  foliage. 

It  is  very  economical  also. 
Made  up  as  a  spray,  it  costs 
less  than  2c.  a  gallon. 

Buy  from  your  dealer.  If 
he  is  not  supplied,  send  us 
your  order  along  with  his 
name. 

Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 

11J,  East  16th  St.,  A7.  Y.  City 


"SWsf: 
. 


NICOTINE  SULPHATE 


10  lb.  tins  .  .  $13.50 

2  lb.  tins  .  .  3.50 

3^  lb.  tins  .  .  1.25 

1  oz.  bottles  .35 


You,  too, 

can  grow  this 
Wonderful 
Asparagus 

THINK  of  putting  in  a  big  bed  of 
giant  Washington  Asparagus  for 
$1.00.  Washington  Asparagus  is 
rust-resistant,  insuring  heavy  yields 
of  stalks  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
diameter.  Growth  is  clean  and  straieht. 
The  shoots  are  dark  ereen  with  a  heavy  pur¬ 
ple  tinge.  The  bud  does  not  branch  until 
well  above  the  cutting  height. 

Washington  Asparagus  is  the  most  palatable 
and  tender  variety  known.  It  was  developed 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  by 
whom  we  are  listed  as  approved  growers. 

A  packet  of  Jseeds,  or  50  roots,  will  plant  three 
rows  each  50  feet  long,  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  average  family  requirements,  and 
will  produce  for  twelve  years. 

Send  $1.00  for  a  packet  of  selected  seeds,  or 
if  you  prefer,  $5.00  for  50  roots,  or  $3.00  for  25 
roots— Postpaid  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  ;  complete  cultural  instructions  with 
each  order.  Prompt  ordering  is  suggested 
as  our  supply  is  limited. 

RIVER  VIEW  FARMS 

Lock  Box  524  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


Oats  Thai  Stand  Up 


Try  the  New  Kherson 

They  carry  a  heavy  head  of  oats  and  do  not  blow 
down.  Rust  proof,  Btiffer  Btraw. 

Biggest  Yielder  We  Have  Ever  Seen 

Plant  ia  vigorous.  Ripens  2 or 3  weeks  earlier.  Write 
for  prices  on  Northern  grown  Sudan  Grass,  Nebras¬ 
ka  Standard  Sweet  Clover,  Upland  Grown  Alfalfa 
or  all  field  seeds.  They  are  all  hardy  stock.  Free 
Catalog  of  Trees  and  Seeds  That  Grow.  (55) 

SON  DERECGER  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE 
29Court  Street  Beatrice,  Nebraska 


Pure  Strain  Brand  Seed  Potatoes 

A.  G  ALDRIDGE  SONS  Established  1889  Fishers,  N.  V. 

SEED  POTATOES 

Twelve  years  selection  work. 

E.  R.  SMITH  Specialist  Kasoag,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Sonnyside  Strain  of  Number  Ninos,  selected  12 
years  Two  first  prizes  New  York  State  I  air,  1922. 
Plant  them  to  insure  big  crops  of  smooth  white  po¬ 
tatoes.  Beautifully  illustrated  circular  on  request. 
Also  Green  Mts  and  Cobblers.  Kir, BY  BROS.,  Semiett,  N.Y. 

ATLOCK  FAR  MS  Strain  ASPARAGUS 

200,000  well  grown  roots.  SI  O  per  51.  Personally  selected 
seed,  85  per  lb.  Atloek  Farms.  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Fs“Rf  Millions  of  Strawberry  a%“dvfr^Lps!  EnveVsIn“  g 

Strawberries,  Raspberries  and  Blackberries.  Asparagus 
roots.  Shrubs.  Roses,  etc.  Alewider  Ca.  Hurieriti.  McClure.  III. 


Strawberries' 

The  Big-Profit  Crop, 

$ 
s 

s 
s 
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*  ■ >  Knight’s  Guide 
<!  J  to  Small  Fruits 

s 


ANYONE  can  make  big 
money  by  growing 
Knight’s  Howard  No.  17 
(Early),  Gibson  ( Mid- 
season),  Teddy  R  (Late) 
and  CHAMP19N  (Everbear¬ 
ing)  strawberries.  These  are 
positively  the  best  four  varieties 
and  have  often  produced  more 
than  $1,000 worth  of  fruit  per  acre . 

If  you  are  planning  a  large 
patch,  plant  these  four  varieties 
exclusively.  If  you  can  *pare 
only  a  small  space,  use  Knight’* 
Garden  Collection  described 
on  inside  front  cover  of  catalog. 
It  only  costs  $6  and  should  ea*ily 
produce  $150.00  worth  of  berries 
next  season.  Send  for 


t 


and  learn  how  to  raise  strawber¬ 
ries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
grapes,  etc.  ;  Tarn  what  others 
have  done;  learn  why  Knight’s 
plants  are  sprayed  for  the  sake  of 
your  crop.  Send  a  post  card  with 
your  name  and  address  tonight. 

David  Knight  &  Son 

Box  80  Sawyer,  Michigan 


Green  Mountain  Certified  SEED  POTATOES  H*®" 

Grown  under  State  Inspection.  Write  for  spring 
delivery  prices  G.  T.  CARTER.  Marathon, Cortland  Co.. N  Y. 

Fruit  Book — FREE 

Our  FREE  Nursery  Book  describes  standard 
varieties  of  Apples, 

Peaches,  Plums 
and  Cherries.  Also 
Small  Fruits  and 
Ornamentals. 

We  have  an  especial¬ 
ly  fine  lot  of  one  and 
two -year -old  Apple 
Trees  ready  for  early 
shipment.  Many  ex¬ 
perienced  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  are  enthuiiaitic 
over  them. 

Write  today  tor  Nursery  Book  and  Price  List. 


nursery 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC  —  Three  recent  railroad 
accidents  were  due  to  malicious  tamper¬ 
ing  with  railroad  switches,  according  to 
reports  filed  December  29  with  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  by  its  safety 
inspectors.  A  Santa  Fe  wreck  at  Landco. 
Cal.,  in  which,  tlnee  were  killed  and  13 
injured,  was  caused  by  a  switch  having 
been  opened  wicn  malicious  intent.  A 
freight  train  derailed  on  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  Railway  at  Andover.  Minn..  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  was  ditched  from  a  similar  cause. 
The  wreck  November  24  on  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  Railway  at  Mack’s,  in  which  one 
person  was  killed  and  31  injured,  was 
caused  by  a  discharged  negro  track  la¬ 
borer.  who  deliberately  opened  the  switch. 

Owners  of  automobiles  are  entitled  to 
damages  from  insurance  companies  for 
wear  and  tear  on  cars  while  in  the  hands 
of  thieves  under  a  decision  handed  down 
December  30  by  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Brooklyn.  The 
ruling  was  made  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Loretta  J.  Edwards  of  Hempstead.  L.  I.. 
whose  car  was  stolen  and  driven  2,500 
miles  before  it  was  recovered  in  North 
Carolina. 

Benedict  Crowell,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War.  and  six  other  war-time 
officials  of  the  War  Department  were 
charged  December  30  in  an  indictment 
returned  by  a  special  Federal  Grand  Jury 
at  Washington  with  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  Government  and  with  delaying  and 
defeating  the  administration  of  law.  The 
seven  defendants  were  said  by  the  jury 
to  have  participated  unlawfully  in  the 
award  of  contracts  let  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  war  and  after  the  armis¬ 
tice,  involving  expenditures  totaling  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  in  which 
some  of  their  number  had  a  pecuniary 
interest. 

Gas  escaping  from  a  kitchen  heater 
took  four  lives  December  30.  Frank  Car- 
razza,  his  wife,  Mary,  and  their  two 
children,  Joseph  and  Muriel,  were  found 
dead  in  the  bedroom  of  their  three-room 
tenement  at  50  Milford  street.  East  New 
York.  Apparently  some  one  had  turned 
on  the  gas  in  the  heater  and  had  been 
deceived  by  a  flareback  into  thinking  that 
it  was  burning. 

Francis  R.  Stoddard,  Jr.,  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Insurance,  has  levied  upon 
the  policyholders  of  the  Motor  Car  Mu¬ 
tual  Fire  Insurance  Company  as  assess¬ 
ment  of  52  per  cent  of  the  premiums 
written  in  their  policies,  and  has  called 
10  per  cent  for  immediate  payment  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  100  per  cent  of  all 
debts  and  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the 
company.  The  Motor  Car  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company  was  organized  and 
incorporated  under  Article  10-A  of  the  in¬ 
surance  law  of  New  York,  permitting  a 
thousand  or  more  -persons  owning  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  organize  a  mutual  company 
upon  the  assessment  plan.  The  company 
commenced  business  on  April  18,  1919, 
and  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  for  liquida¬ 
tion  on  March  7.  1922.  by  an  order  of 
the  Supreme  Court  made  by  Judge  New- 
burger  upon  an  application  of  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Insurance,  from  which  it 
appeared  the  company  was  insolvent  and 
that  it  and  a  companion  company  had 
been  organized  by  two  promotei’s  for  the 
purpose  of  making  profits  for  themselves, 
and  that  the  affairs  of  the  companies 
had  been  conducted  with  that  purpose 
paramount  in  mind. 

WASHINGTON— Secretary  Albert  B. 
Fall  of  the  Interior  Department  will  re- 
tire  from  office  March  4.  it  was  announced 
January  2  at  the  White  House.  He  will 
return  to  the  pi’actice  of  law  and  the 
conduct  of  personal  business  affairs  in 
New  Mexico. 

Property  to  the  value  of  $318,000,000 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Alien  Prop¬ 
erty  Custodian  on  November  30,  1922, 
accoi’ding  to  the  annual  report  of  Thomas 
W.  Miller,  the  Custodian.  The  passage 
of  the  Winslow  bill,  which  would  author¬ 
ize  the  return  of  all  trusts  to  the  value  of 
$10,000  and  under,  was  again  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Miller,  who  estimated 
that  this  legislation  would  affect  only 
$44,000,000.  and  would  leave  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  adequate  sums  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  settlement  of  claims  of  American 
citizens  against  former  enemy  govern¬ 
ments. 

Control  must  be  established  over  the 
bedlam  tilling  the  air  from  21,000  radio 
transmitting  stations,  Secretary  Hoover 
of  the  Commerce  Department  told  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  Committee  Jan¬ 
uary  2  at  hearings  on  the  Kellogg- White 
Federal  radio  control  bill.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  amateurs  and  various  others  in¬ 
terested  in  wii’eless  communication  also 
were  heai-d  by  the  committee.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  Commerce  Department 
shall  have  supei-vision  over  all  l-adio  com¬ 
munication,  assigning  wave  lengths,  ap- 
pi’oving  apparatus,  licensing  operators 
and  otherwise  supei-vising  wireless  com¬ 
munication  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
present  chaos  of  jazz  bands,  sermons, 
crop  reports,  sporting  events,  concerts 
and  what-not  running  simultaneously  on 
the  same  wave  lengths.  Vigoi’ous  protest 
was  entered  by  the  War  and  Navy  De¬ 
partments  against  a  provision  of  the  bill 
which  stipulates  that  whenever  Govern¬ 
ment  apparatus  is  used  for  other  than 
Government  business  it  shall  come  under 
supervision  of  the  Commerce  Department. 
The  Navy,  l-epresented  by  Rear  Admiral 
Ziegemeier.  protested  that  navy  opei’ators 
in  many  cases  would  have  to  obtain  a 


license  from  the  Commei’ce  Department 
if  the  section  was  retained. 

In  oi’der  to  keep  the  first  line  of  fc'ne 
American  navy  on  a  par  with  the  sea 
forces  of  the  other  great  powers.  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding  December  30  asked  Con¬ 
gress  for  a  special  appi’opraition  of 
$6,500,000  as  a  beginning  on  a  battleship 
modernization  program.  The  plan  behind 
the  request  marks  a  change  of  policy  re¬ 
sulting  directly  from  the  Washington 
arms  conference,  and  was  described  by 
Seci’etary  Denby  in  a  letter  accompany¬ 
ing  the  President’s  recommendation  as 
of  “major  and  vital  importance”  in  na¬ 
tional  defense.  Prior  to  the  confei-ence 
it  had  been  the  practice  to  build  new 
ships  rather  than  modernize  old  ones,  a 
policy  which  no  longer  can  be  followed 
because  of  the  construction  limitations 
imposed  by  the  naval  limitation  treaty. 
Secretary  Denby  reported  that  a  detailed 
study  of  the  problem  had  been  made  bj 
naval  officers  and  that  the  $6,500,000 
would  make  it  possible  to  begin  work  on 
13  vessels.  Ultimately,  he  estimated,  the 
pi’Ogram  would  cost  a  total  of  $30,000,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  —  Japanese 
farmers  in  California  are  planning  to 
quit  the  State  and  establish  themselves 
in  Mexico,  accoi’ding  to  a  story  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  The  Times  says  it 
is  "able  to  announce  that  negotiations” 
for  the  removal  of  “the  entire  Japanese 
agricultui-al  colony  in  Califoimia”  already 
“have  been  taken  up  with  the  Mexican 
Government.” 

A  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin 
states  that  a  rodent  drive  in  Hat  Creek 
community,  Niobrara  County,  Wyoming, 
recently  resulted  in  about  half  the  co- 
operators  ridding  their  land  of  every 
prairie  dog,  while  each  of  the  others  had, 
at  the  time  of  reporting,  but  four  or  five 
live  rodents  left.  Not  100  live  prairie 
dogs,  it  is  estimated,  are  left  on  this  area 
of  about  25.000  acres,  which  was  literally 
alive  with  them  six  months  ago.  The 
work  was  started  in  April  on  a  strip  of 
land  13  miles  long  and  three  miles  wide, 
with  22  ranchers  co-operating.  Prac¬ 
tically  evei’y  man  in  the  district  signed 
up  to  do  his  share  of  the  poisoning.  The 
county  appropriated  money  to  be  used  in 
purchasing  poison  for  the  State  and  non¬ 
resident  lands,  the  Biological  Survey  fur¬ 
nished  poison  for  the  Federal  land,  and 
labor  was  donated  by  interested  residents. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  convention  of 
the  New  York  State  Association  of 
County  Agricultural  Fair  Societies  will 
be  held  in  the  new  courthouse  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Thursday,  January  18.  with  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  sessions.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  the  annual  dinner  will  be  held  in  the 
Hotel  Hampton. 

J.  Dan  Ackerman  of  Syracuse  was  re- 
appointed  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Fair  Commission  January  2  at  a 
meeting  of  that  body  in  the  offices  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  George  R.  Lunn, 
the  president  ex-officio.  The  new  ap¬ 
pointments  were  Edward  Shanahan  of 
Syracuse,  treasurer ;  Dennis  N.  Dwyer  of 
Syracuse,  superintendent  of  grounds,  and 
Claude  B.  Fletcher  of  Watei’town,  x*acing 
secretary.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse  the  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember  10  to  15,  inclusive. 

A  further  concentration  of  scientific 
and  educational  foi’ces  to  combat  the 
boll  weevil  in  the  South  was  indicated 
in  a  telegram  received  January  2  by  Di\ 
Miller  Reese  Hutchison,  foi’mei’ly  chief 
engineer  for  Thomas  A.  Edison,  from 
the  American  Cotton  Association  at  At¬ 
lanta,  informing  him  that  he  had  been 
selected  as  managing  director  of  the  boll 
weevil  control  bureau  of  the  association. 
Dr.  Hutchison  said  that  the  association 
planned  a  comprehensive  campaign 
against  the  “billion-dollar  bug,”  includ¬ 
ing  experiments  and  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  to  cotton  growers.  His  major 
efforts,  he  declared,  would  be  concentrated 
on  the  calcium  arsenate  poisoning  method 
of  control.  The  reported  shortage  of 
this  material  would  be  lessened  by  the 
exploitation  of  a  newly  discovered  “moun¬ 
tain  of  white  arsenic”  in  Utah,  Dr. 
Hutchison  asserted. 

THE  COAL  INDUSTRY— The  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  will  present 
to  the  United  States  Coal  Commission 
shortly  a  plan  for  the  nationalization  of 
the  coal  mining  industry,  which  provides 
for  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of 
the  entire  industry  at  a  cost  of  $4,500.- 
000,000,  the  creation  of  a  secretary  of 
mines  in  the  President’s  Cabinet,  and 
the  organization  of  a  Federal  commis¬ 
sion  of  mines  and  a  national  mining  coun¬ 
cil.  The  plan  will  be  embodied  in  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  nationalization  committee  of 
the  mine  workers,  Avhic-h  has  been  consid¬ 
ering  the  question  since  the  miners’  con¬ 
vention  in  1921.  The  report  will  advo¬ 
cate  that  the  commission  of  mines  con¬ 
trol  the  budget  and  policy  of  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  on  the  basis  of  a  continual  fact 
finding,  and  that  the  national  mining 
council  administer  policies,  with  miners, 
technicians  and  consumers  represented. 
Collective  bargaining  will  be  safeguarded 
and  assured  under  the  plan  of  the  miners 
by  joint  conference  with  an  independent 
wage-scale  committee.  This,  the  report 
contends,  will  free  production  manage¬ 
ment  from  wage  squabbles  and  scale  prob¬ 
lems  by  making  wages  the  first  charge 
against  the  industry.  The  committee  dis¬ 
claims  any  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Ami  rican  worker  in  socialistic  activity  or 
propaganda,  and  declaims  against  any 
control  of  the  mines  by  politicians.  It 
suggests  that  the  membership  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Mines  be  limited  to  11,  five  to 
be  named  by  professional  societies,  such 
as  the  engineer  groups,  and  the  others  to 
’  named  by  the  President. 
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Turn  Your  Wood 
Lot  into  Money- 

You  can  do  this  with  a 
Lane  Tractor  Sawmill  at  a 
very  low  cost. 

This  easily  portable  mill 
is  built  by  the  oldest  and 
best  known  sawmill  builders 
for  the  man  with  a  wood  lot 
or  the  man  who  sees  an  op¬ 
portunity  in  helping  other 
wood  lot  owners  to  turn 
their  timber  into  cash. 

Although  this  mill  has  a 
capacity  of  4,000  to  8,000 
feet  every  eight  hours,  it 
may  be  easily  moved.  The 
average  tractor  furnishes 
enough  power  to  run  it  and 
the  price  is  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

The  lumber  from  a  very 
few  trees  will  pay  for  it. 

Remember  this  mill  is  a 
Lane  product  throughout, 
sturdy,  durable,  fast  and 
simple. 

Write  for  information. 

LANE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 


'FRIEND  'SPRAYERS 

GASPORT.N.Y. 
Catalog  Tree 


are  making  farm  work  easier  and 
profits  bigger  on  thousands  of 
farms  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  “Milwaukee”  de¬ 
livers  water  any  distance  direct 
from  well.  No  waterstoragetank, 
no  freezing.  Water  always  at  well 
temperature.  Simple,  easily  in¬ 
stalled.  Fire  protection.  Power 
forsmall  power  jobs.  Lowpriced. 
64-page  catalog  free.  Write  for  it. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER 
PUMP  CO. 

15  Keefe  Avenue 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Riparian  Rights 

A  has  a  farm  with  stream  running 
through  it,  furnishing  from  60  to  100 
gallons  of  water  per  minute,  depending 
on  the  season.  Probably  half  originates 
on  A's  farm.  B,  a  large  corporation,  re¬ 
cently  bought  a  tract  of  land  just  below 
and  is  developing  a  quarry  on  a  large 
scale;  will  need  from  60  to  80  gallons  of 
water  per  minute.  Can  A  dam  this 
stream  for  irrigation,  using  all,  or  what 
he  needs  of  it,  or  can  they  compel  him  to 
let  it  come  on  to  them?  They  say  they 
can.  What  A  uses  would  be  for  overhead 
irrigation.  w.  h.  w. 

North  Carolina. 

Every  riparian  owner  is  entitled  to 
have  the  stream  continue  to  flow  through 
or  along  his  lands  in  its  accustomed  chan¬ 
nel  and  natural  volume,  without  any  ob¬ 
struction  of  the  channel  or  detention  of 
the  water  by  other  owners,  injurious  to 
him.  and  he  can  be  deprived  of  this  right 
only  by  his  own  grant  or  license,  or  by 
condemnation  for  public  use  under  the 
principle  of  eminent  domain.  Any  ob¬ 
struction  or  detention  of  the  water  gives 
a  riparian  owner  who  is  injured  thereby 
a  right  of  action. 

An  upper  owner  may  detain  and  con¬ 
sume  the  water  for  domestic  use ;  so. 
also,  may  he  dam  the  stream  for  such 
time  and  in  such  volume  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  him  to  run  his  mill,  but  he 
must  finally  let  the  water  go  on  to  the 
lower  owners,  unless  he  expects  to  pay 
damages.  n.  t. 


Payment  of  Wife’s  Funeral  Expenses 

Can  the  personal  property  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  woman  be  legally  used  to  defray 
the  hospital,  nurses’  and  doctors’  bills,  as 
well  as  the  funeral  expenses,  when  the 
woman  left  a  will,  naming  her  husband 
executor?  The  executor  says  she  con¬ 
trolled  her  property,  and  so  is  beholden 
for  all  expenses.  One  lawyer  says  he 
(the  husband)  should  pay  the  hospital, 
nurse  and  doctors’  bills,  but  not  funeral 
expenses.  w  H  w 

New  York. 

The  husband  is  liable  for  all  neces¬ 
saries  furnished  the  wife  during  her  life¬ 
time,  unless  legally  separated,  and  this  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  the  wife 
had  property  of  her  own.  By  the  term 
necessaries  is  included  medical  attention, 
hospital  bills,  etc*.,  and  also  funeral  ex¬ 
penses  at  her  death.  The  wife,  however, 
may  bind  herself  for  the  payment  of 
funeral  expenses,  and  thus  make  a  charge 
of  funeral  expenses  upon  her  separate  es¬ 
tate.  If  she  left  a  will,  undoubtedly  the 
first  clause  in  her  will  read:  “I  direct  the 
payment  of  all  my  just  debts  and  funeral 
expenses.”  That  being  true,  the  husband 
is  liable  for  the  medical  services,  hospital 
bdls,  etc.,  and  her  estate  for  her  funeral 
expenses.  n.  t. 


Liability  in  Life  Interest 

1.  A  man  dies  and  leaves  his  wife,  by 
will,  the  use  of  house,  lot  and  contents  as 
long  as  she  remains  his  widow.  Does  she 
have  to  pay  taxes  and  insurance,  or  do 
the  other  heirs  pay?  Nothing  was  men¬ 
tioned  about  taxes  and  insurance  in  will. 
There  is  plenty  of  money  and  property 
going  to  other  heirs.  2.  A  man  dies  and 
leaves  a  widow  ;  before  marriage  had  an 
agreement  paper  of  life  lease  of  home. 
Taxes  and  insurance  were  not  mentioned. 
Does  widow  have  to  pay  taxes  and  insur¬ 
ance,  or  do  the  other  heirs  pay  them, 
there  being  money  and  other  property  go¬ 
ing  to  them?  3.  Flow  long  can  taxes  go 
without  being  paid  before  property  could 
be  sold  for  taxes  ?  m.  g.  l. 

1  and  2.  Taxes  must  be  paid  by  the 
widow.  The  courts  held  a  number  of 
years  ago  that  a  devise  to  one  for  life  or 
a  term  of  years  imposed  on  the  devisee 
the  duty  to  keep  down  all  incidental 
charges  upon  the  land  which  occurred 
during  the  continuance  of  such  estate, 
such  as  repairs,  taxes  and  the  like. 

3.  It  is  usually  about  nine  months  be¬ 
fore  the  property  is  actually  sold.  N.  T. 
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Rights  of  Auctioneer;  Law  as  to  Whole¬ 
some  Meat 

1.  FVhat  is  the  law  in  New  York  State 
regarding  auctions?  Has  the  auctioneer 
the  right  to  bid  on  articles  he  puts  up. 
and.  if  so,  how  many  bids  can  he  have  on 
each  article?  2.  Is  the  meat  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  butchered  while  carrying  young  fit 
for  use.  and  is  there  any  law  against 
butehenng  such  an  animal?  mrs.  w.  s.  m. 

1.  Until  the  fall  of  the  hammer  the 
auctioneer  is  the  agent  of  the  seller  alone, 
and  as  such  he  cannot  act  inconsistently 
with  the  interest  of  his  principal.  To 
sell  for  one  person  and  'to  buy  for  an¬ 
other  are  inconsistent  acts,  hence  an  auc¬ 
tioneer  cannot  bid  on,  be  the  purchaser 
of.  or  be  interested  in  the  purchase  of 
the  property  which  he  is  selling,  either 
for  himself  or  for  another.  It  has  been 
held  in  New  York  State  that  where  an 
attorney  has  the  charge  of  or  is  employed 
to  conduct  a  judicial  sale  of  property,'  he 
cannot  become  the  •purchaser  without 
full  explanation  and  information  given  to 
his  client  of  his  intentions. 

2.  No  person  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale 

any  meat  which  is  unhealthy  or  unfit  for 
US6.  »p. 


“The  gentleman  behind  will  pay.”  said 
a  woman  sitting  in  a  bus  when  the  con¬ 
ductor  came  for  the  money.  “Mother,” 
sajd  her  small  daughter  in  a  shocked 
voice,  “daddy’s  not  a  gentleman  ;  he’s  an 
architect.” — New  York  Globe. 
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Rosy  Cheeks 
and  Sparkling  Eyes.*' 

GOOD  health,  the  signs  of  which  are 
so  plainly  written  in  looks  and  action, 
comes  from  within — the  natural  result  of 
right  food,  such  as  Grape-Nuts. 

Crisp,  delicious  and  soundly  nourishing 
— easily  digested  and  quickly  assimilated 
-Grape-Nuts  brings  happy  smiles  at  the 
breakfast  table  and  happy  feelings 
afterward. 

All  the  family  will  thank  you  for  in¬ 
cluding  Grape -Nuts  in  your  grocery 
order  today.  It’s  ready  to  serve  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  with  cream  or  milk. 

GrapeNuts 

-THE  BODY  BUILDER 

"There’s  a  Reason” 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


For  Healthier  Trees  and  Better  Fruit 


SULCO-V.B. 

Charles  Fremd’s  Formula 

A  Contact  Insecticide  and  Fungicide 

for  spraying-  deciduous  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  and  some  varieties  of  Ever¬ 
green  Trees,  Rhododendrons,  Kalmea,  etc. 

Descriptive  booklet  free. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

COOK  &  SWAN  CO„  Inc. 

Sulco Dept.R,  148  Front  St.,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Ill  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  X. 


Posl’s  &  Stelle’s/^ 

EurektSAP  Spouts 


Mean  More  Sap 
<$*  Better  Sap 


A?  AIR 
TRAP 
DOES  IT 


SAVE  MORE  SAP 

Air  trap  stays  full  and  seals  the  bore.  No  sour¬ 
ing,  drying  up  or  reboring,  Thin  flanges  of 
ribbed  shank  allow  freer 
sap  flow.  Galvanized  ; 
hence,  always  sweet. 

Samples,  5c  each,  postage 
paid.  Send  for  circular. 

WILCOX- CRITTENDEN  CO, INC. 

Dept.  D,  Middletown,  Conn. 


with  hook 
for  pail  { 


Skinner  Apple  and  Peach  Sizer 

Does  Work  of  Five  Machines.  Compact,  convenient 

and  less  expensive  to  install  and  operate. 

Combines  self-feeding  hopper,  roller  grading  belt, 
cull  belt,  sizer,  distributing  system.  Dependable, 
thorough,  widely  used  by  experienced  packers. 


Built  by  World's  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  packing  house 
machinery.  Write  for  detailed 
information. 


SKINNER  MACHINERY  CO.  Eighth  St.,  DUNEDIN,  FLORIDA 
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Montgomery  Ward  & 

New  Spring  Catalogue 
READY  for  You 


‘lift  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Send  the  Coupon  Below 
for  Your  FREE  Copy 

It  is  completed.  The  new  Catalogue  for  Spring  is  now  ready. 

Months  of  work  searching  for  bargains,  experts  visiting 
all  the  markets  of  America,  better  and  still  better  values. 
Now  the  book  is  complete.  And  one  copy  is  YOURS  Free. 

In  all  our  Fifty  Years  Service  to  the  American  Public  we 
have  never  offered  you  better  values — bigger  bargains  in 
dependable,  serviceable  goods  and  larger  savings  for  you. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every 
thrifty  man,  of  every  pru¬ 
dent  woman,  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  offer  and  send 
the  coupon  below  for  this 
new  complete  catalogue. 

Everything  for  the  Home, 
the  Farm  and  Family 

For  the  Man:  Suits  of  all 
virgin  wool,  as  low  as  $14.95. 

Everything  else  a  man  wears  of 
equally  high  quality  at  corre¬ 
spondingly  low  prices.  Every¬ 
thing  a  man  uses  from  tools  to 
farm  machinery  at  a  saving. 

For  the  Woman:  The  best 
New  York  Styles  in  all  kinds  of 
wearing  apparel.  Everything 
needed  to  make  a  house  a  home. 

Everything  a  woman  buys  for 
home,  herself  or  children — and 
always  at  a  saving. 

We  repeat — one  copy  of  this 
Catalogue  is  yours  Free.  Don’t 
you,  at  least,  miss  the  pleasure, 
the  surprising  bargains,  the  big 
saving  that  may  just  as  well  be 
yours.  Send  this  coupon  back 
today ! 

Montgomery  Ward  <Sl  Co. 


Your  Orders  Shipped 
Within  48  Hours 

We  have  perfected  our  service  for 
You. 

After  much  work,  and  study, 
originating  and  testing  new  systems, 
and  employing  experts,  we  have  a 
system  that  makes  certain  a  very 
quick  and  satisfactory  servicetoyou. 

Practically  every  order  is  now 
actually  being  shipped  and  on  its 
way  to  the  customer  in  less  than  48 
hours. 

Lower  prices,  better  merchandise, 
and  now  a  48  hour  service.  True  it 
is  indeed  that  “Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.,  the  Oldest  Mail  Order  House, 
is  Today  the  Most  Progressive.” 


Mail  the  coupon  below  to 
the  one  of  our  five  houses 
•  that  is  nearest  you. 


To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 
Dept.  64-H 

Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Fort 
Worth,  Portland,  Ore.  (Mail  this  cou¬ 
pon  to  the  house  nearest  you.) 

Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of 
Montgomery  Ward’s  complete  1923 
Spring  Catalogue. 


Name. 


HICAGO  FORT  WORTH  KANSAS  CITY 
PORTLAND,  ORE.  ST.  PAUL 


I 

I 

I  Address. 
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Raising  Broilers  in  Veranda 

I  have  a  veranda  that  I  am  going  to 
use  for  raising  baby  chicks.  Size,  10  ft. 
front,  9  ft.  deep,  facing  south  ;  closed  on 
three  sides ;  front  open  to  3  ft.  from 
floor.  Front  is  protected  by  mosquito 
wire.  I  want  to  buy  a  hover.  I  want 
to  raise  early  broilers,  1%  to  2^  lbs., 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  How  many  do 
you  think  1  could  safely  raise  in  such  a 
space?  Should  I  close  front  with  glass, 
or  would  cheesecloth  do,  laid  upon  wire 
screen  ?  When  should  I  start  for  early 
broilers?  What  is  the  best  weight  for 
early  broilers?  Should  I  start  with  an 
incubator  or  buy  baby  chicks?  To  save 
pullets,  at  what  age  can  you  tell,  if  breed 
is  Barred  Plymouth  Rock?  Could  an  oil 
heater  be  used  as  a  hover?  When  buying 
hover,  what  size  capacity  should  one  buy 
for  above  amount  of  baby  chicks?  Con¬ 
sider  that  I  am  one  w’ho  knows  how  to 
run  incubator,  raise  baby  chicks  and 
chickens,  proper  feeding,  etc.,  but  have 
never  yet  tried  early  broiler  trade.  d. 

New  Jersey. 

No  doubt  baby  chicks  could  be  raised 
beneath  a  veranda,  but  I  should  consider 
it  a  very  poor  place  for  them.  If  the 
floor  of  this  veranda  is  but  3  ft.  from  the 
ground  and  the  veranda  is  9  ft.  deep,  it 
will  be  a  dark,  and  very  likely  unwhole¬ 
some,  place,  as  convenient  for  the  rats 
that  wish  to  eat  the  chicks  as  it  will  be 
inconvenient  for  the  caretaker.  An  oil¬ 
burning  brooder  stove  could  be  used  in 
such  a  place,  and  from  300  to  500  chicks 
cared  for  beneath  the  hover.  This  would, 
of  course,  endanger  the  building  to  which 
the  veranda  is  attached  in  case  of  fire. 
On  the  v  hole,  I  should  consider  such  a 
place  a  very  poor  makeshift  for  a  prop¬ 
erly  built  brooder  house,  adapted  not  only 
to  the  welfare  of  the  chicks  but  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  caretaker. 

Broilers  are  sold  as  squab  broilers  at 
from  %  to  1  lb.  weight  each,  as  medium 
broilers  at  from  1  to  1  x/£>  lbs.,  and  as  large 
broilers  at  2  lbs.  weight.  Squab  broilers 
have  but  a  limited  city  market,  while 
large  ones  may  be  sold  anywhere.  Prices 
for  broilers  drop  rapidly  after  the  Spring 
months.  A  2-lb.  broiler  of  one  of  the 
larger  breeds,  like  the  R.  I.  Reds,  should 
be  raised  in  from  eight  to  10  weeks.  The 
earlier  they  can  be  brought  to  broiler  size 
and  gotten  on  the  market  the  better.  If 
one  has  a  breeding  flock  and  facilities  for 
hatching,  it  is  cheaper  to  hatch  than  to 
buy  chicks.  M.  B.  D. 


Buying  Poultry  for  Fattening 

I  am  interested  in  selling  fattening 
poultry  to  dealers.  Does  it  pay  to  buy 
live  chickens  on  the  Newark  or  New 
York  market,  crate  or  yard  fattening,  and 
resell  alive  to  dealers  in  town  here?  I 
would  like  to  start  with  one  or  two 
crates.  J.  V. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  exact 
figures  on  this  business.  The  New  Jersey 
College  hopes  to  try  the  experiment  next 
year,  and  thus  obtain  actual  facts.  In  a 
way  the  business  would  compare  with 
that  of  the  farmers  who  buy  cattle  and 
hogs  as  “feeders”  to  sell  later  as  fat  cat¬ 
tle.  If  you  can  buy  the  stock  right  in 
the  big  markets  there  ought  to  be  some 
profit  in  the  trade.  Some  years  ago  we 
boughc  several  hundred  hens  and  pullets 
in  the  New  \ork  market  and  kept  them 
for  egg  production.  The  older  hens  did 
not  pay.  They  did  not  start  laying  early 
enough.  Many  of  them  had  bad  colds 
and  other  diseases.  The  pullets  ran  all 
the  way  from  60  to  190  eggs  in  one  year. 
So  it  will  be  very  largely  a  matter  of 
selecting  the  stock.  You  must  be  able 
to  know  a  goo!  fattening  bird  when  you 
see  one.  The  only  way  that  we  see  for 
you  to  learn  definitely  about  this  is  to  buy 
a  few  crates  of  chickens  and  fatten  them. 
Keep  a  careful  account  of  what  they  cost, 
the  cost  of  feed  and  the  price  you  receive. 
You  will  have  to  allow  for  about  15  per 
cent  loss  by  death,  and  for  your  labor. 
It  will  depend  largely  on  good  judgment 
in  selecting  and  feeding,  but  there  ought 
to  be  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 


Electric  Heat  for  Incubator  and  Brooder 

Can  you  give  me  any  advice  on  elec¬ 
trifying  my  incubator  and  brooder?  Have 
thought  of  hot  plate,  but  find  it  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  run.  How  about  incandescent 
lights  in  same?  A.  E.  M. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Electric  heat  for  brooders  has  been 
found  too  expensive  to  be  practical  here 
ir.  the  East,  except  in  special  cases  for 
small  lots  of  chicks  where  a  saving  of 
labor  and  freedom  from  fire  risk  are  im¬ 
portant  factors.  Probably  the  incan¬ 
descent  lamps  would  be  your  best  method, 
and  easiest  of  installation  for  a  few 
chicks.  The  number  and  size  of  the 
lamps  depends,  of  course,  on  the  number 
of  chicks  to  be  brooded,  time  of  year,  etc. 
In  California,  where  electricity  is  sold 
for  less  than  2  cents  per  kilowatt  hour, 
electric  brooders  are  used  practically  on 
a  lai’ge  scale.  The  heating  system  for 
these  brooders  is  composed  of  wooden 
rods  around  which  is  wound  spirally 
coiled  high  resistance  wire  which  is  con¬ 
nected  to  th>'  electric  current.  _  Electric 
brooders  require  special  ventilation,  with¬ 
out  which  very  unsatisfactory  results  may 


follow  their  use.  For  the  purpose  of  ven¬ 
tilation  a  false  floor  about  the  size  of  the 
brooder  is  raised  2  in.  above  the  floor  of 
the  brooder  house,  and  one  or  more  2-in. 
pipes  are  set  in  this  floor  in  such  a  way 
that  fresh  air  is  conducted  from  the  air 
space  under  the  floor  up  through  these 
cubes  and  deposited  in  the  brooder  cham¬ 
ber  above  the  heads  of  the  chicks.  The 
heat  in  the  brooder  chamber  keeps  the 
air  in  these  tubes  warmer  than  the  air 
under  the  false  floor.  This  causes  the  air 
to  circulate  and  fresh  air  is  supplied  con¬ 
stantly.  c.  S.  GREEXE. 


Drainage  of  Henhouse;  Egg  Prices 

1.  Our  henhouse  faces  south,  and  the 
ground  slopes  southward,  causing  all  the 
rainwater  that  runs  off  the  roof,  also  sur¬ 
plus  water  from  the  higher  ground  behind 
the  house,  to  run  under  the  back  and 
across  the  dirt  floor  in  its  effort  to  fol¬ 
low  the  slope.  This  condition  makes  it 
very  unhealthy  for  the  fowls,  and  also 
causes  the  lower  edges  of  the  building  to 
decay.  Can  you  suggest  a  durable  and 
inexpensive  way  to  remedy  this  condi¬ 
tion?  2.  When  care  is  taken  to  deliver 
eggs  uniform  in  size  and  strictly  fresh 
and  clean,  about  how  much  more  per 
dozen  should  be  asked  over  price  of  eggs 
of  which  no  extra  care  is  taken?  3.  At 
what  age  do  pullets  (Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds)  usually  begin 
laying?  e.  m.  w. 

Easton,  Md. 

1.  I  think  that  you  will  be  able  to  rem¬ 
edy  this  trouble  by  digging  a  ditch  a  foot 
or  two  in  depth  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
poultry-house  and  at  each  end,  carrying 
the  ends  to  a  level  below  that  of  the 
front  of  the  building.  That  is,  encircle 
the  ends  and  rear  of  the  building  with  a 
drainage  ditch  and  fiill  it  with  large  field 
stones.  The  ditch  should  be  close  to  the 
foundation  wall  of  the  poultry-house  and 
should  intercept  water  coming  from  a 
higher  level.  An  eaves  trough  at  the 
rear  would  also  help. 

2.  No  rule  can  be  given  as  to  price  of 
eggs.  Whatever  the  trade  will  stand. 

3.  The  large  breeds  should  begin  lay¬ 
ing  at  six  months  of  age,  or  a  little  later. 
They  are  about  a  month  behind  the 
smaller  breeds  in  approaching  maturity. 

M.  B.  D. 


Damp  Litter;  Sex  of  Geese 

1.  What  makes  the  most  satisfactorv 
poultry  litter?  My  litter  gets  damp  so 
unreasonably  quick.  2.  I  have  quite  a 
number  of  young  geese  and  wish  to  save 
about  all  of  the  females  for  breeders,  but 
how  can  I  distinguish  the  sexes?  I  wish 
to  dispose  of  the  young  ganders. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.  n.  w.  f. 

1.  Any  litter  will  become  damp,  but,  if 
this  occurs  too  rapidly,  it  is  an  evidence 
of  too  little  ventilation  in  the  poultry- 
house.  The  air  is  not  changed  suffi¬ 
ciently  often  to  keep  it  from  becoming 
saturated  with  moisture  from  the  bodies 
of  the  fowls,  and  depositing  this  upon 
walls  and  litter  when  the  weather  is  cold. 
More  open  windows  in  front  is  the  rem¬ 
edy.  Straw  of  any  kind,  cut  corn  stover 
and  coarse  hay  make  good  litter.  What¬ 
ever  sort  of  that  stuff  is  available  is  gen¬ 
erally  used. 

2.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  sexes 

in  young  geese  by  one  unaccustomed  to 
handling  them,  but  the  males  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  making  pressure  with  the 
fingers  about  the  vent  and  exposing  the 
organs  within.  m.  b.  d. 


Artificial  Lights  for  Molting  Fowls 

This  is  my  first  year  for  using  artificial 
light,  which  I  started  November  1.  I 
have  375  March-hatched  pullets  which 
have  been  laying  heavily,  and  about  175 
of  them  have  gone  into  a  light  molt, 
which  I  have  separated  from  the  flock  and 
have  in  a  separate  pen.  Would  it  be 
profitable  for  me  to  continue  the  lights  on 
the  molters  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  a 
longer  day  to  consume  larger  quantities 
of  food,  or  would  you  discontinue  the 
light  on  them?  w.  G.  S. 

Bryn  Athyn.  Pa. 

I  would  advise  continuing  the  lights  on 
the  pullets  which  are  molting  so  as  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of  a  longer  day, 
especially  at  this  time  of  year  when  the 
days  are  the  shortest.  They  will  come 
back  into  laying  condition  quicker  and 
with  less  detrimental  effects  from  molting. 
I  also  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  move  one 
part  of  your  flock  to  a  separate  pen,  as 
changing  them  around  from  one  house  to 
another  usually  retards  egg  production. 

C.  S.  GREF.XE. 


Indian  Runners  as  Egg  Producers 

What  is  your  opinion  on  raising  Indian 
Runner  ducks  as  egg  producers  and  gen¬ 
eral  utility  fowl?  Have  been  informed 
that  in  egg  production  they  outclass  the 
Leghorn  hen  or  any  other  breed. 

Saugerties,  N.  Y.  m.  l.  b. 

We  have  no  information  that  would  war¬ 
rant  the  statement  that  Indian  Runner 
ducks  would  outclass  the  Leghorn  hen  as 
a  producer  of  eggs.  Their  season  of  egg 
production  is  much  shorter  and  they  will 
not  begin  to  compare  with  the  modem 
Leghorn  hen  as  a  producer  economically 
of  eggs. 
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School  Problems 


Are  School  Teachers  Shirks? 

I  do  not  like  to  butt  in,  but  your  story 
of  the  overworked  school  teacher  on  page 
1472  makes  it  very  difficult  to  keep  quiet. 
Thirty  years  ago  I  would  probably  have 
agreed  with  you  in  every  particular,  but 
not  today ;  that  is,  on  this  particular 
subject. 

I  have  served  many  years  as  both  city 
and  country  doctor,  been  school  physician, 
both  chairman  and  secretary  of  a  school 
board,  numbered  many  school  teachers 
among  patients  and  more  as  friends,  be¬ 
sides  sharing  the  confidences  of  many 
families  where  there  are  school  children. 
1  am  in  entire  accord  with  you  in  the 
belief  that  the  school  teacher  has  vast 
importance  in  our  civic  *fe,  particularly 
in  making  citizens.  Also  that  a  good 
teacher  should  be  well  paid ;  in  fact, 
really  good  teachers  should  be  the  high¬ 
est  paid  among  our  town  and  city  em¬ 
ployes.  But  in  these  days  of  overcrowded 
schools,  and  the  scarcity  of  really  good 
teachers,  many  persons  we  are  obliged  to 
employ  as  teachers  are  unfit,  are  not 
overworked,  and  are  very  much  overpaid 
for  such  service  as  they  render. 

So  far  as  the  tradesmen  go,  few  paint¬ 
ers  get  $10  per  day.  Hereabouts  we  can 
get  plenty  of  painters  at  from  65c  to  $1 
per  hour  for  an  eight-hour  day.  Many 
of  them  do  not  average  over  1(>0  to  150 
days’  work  in  12  months.  If,  as  the 
labor  board  suggests,  $2,000  per  annum 
is  the  minimum  on  which  a  family  can 
live  up  to  decent  American  standards, 
then  the  painter  would  have  to  get  $10 
per  day  for  200  work  days  in  the  year, 
and  mighty  few  of  them  get  it.  Granted 
that  some  skilled  and  some  unskilled 
labor  does  not  give  full  value  for  wages 
received.  Yet  many  do  deliver  the  goods, 
and  all  have  to  contribute  toward  paying 
teachers’  salaries.  So  the  criticism  and 
comment  on  the  laborer’s  attitude  seems 
rather  unfair. 

Now  as  to  the  “overworked  teachers.” 
Those  I  know  have  more  leisure  and  are 
better  paid  fox  the  hours  they  do  work 
than  other  workers.  Under  present-day 
conditions  they  seem  to  be  as  much  af¬ 
fected  by  the  desire  to  do  as  little  as 
possible  for  wage  received  as  any  class. 
In  ‘be  old  days  it  was  the  custom  to 
mark  all  examination  papers  and  return 
same  to  the  children ;  also  to  take  up 
errors  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  ex¬ 
plain.  Today  it  is  very  different.  I 
have  it  on  excellent  authority  that  a 
large  part  of  test  papers  are  never  even 
looked  at.  Such  papers  are  seldom  if 
ever  turned  back  to  the  pupils.  Most  of 
the  papers  go  unread  into  the  furnace. 
It  is  stated  that  it  would  never  do  for 
pupils  to  know  this,  as  they  would  slight 
their  work  and  get  away  with  anything. 
Marking  the  pupils  on  their  daily  work 
is  largely  a  hit  or  miss  process,  and  much 
of  it  is  governed  by  personal  likes  and 
dislikes,  or  favoritism. 

Pupils  who  have  had  low  marks  all 
through  school,  or  who  have  left  school 
because  discouraged,  have  gone  to  private 
schools,  business  colleges,  etc.,  and  made 
wonderfully  fine  progress.  I  have  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  bright,  able  children, 
who  were  good,  students,  good  in  attend¬ 
ance  and  knowing  their  lessons,  getting 
incredibly  low  marks,  being  refused  pro¬ 
motion  and  otherwise  discouraged,  when 
other  pupils  who  “cribbed”  continuously, 
received  much  higher  marks  and  were 
highly  commended. 

I  know  of  cases  where  pupils  have  been 
deliberately  held  back  and  refused  pro¬ 
motion,  chiefly  because  their  parents  were 
active  in  trying  to  better  school  condi¬ 
tions. 

Teachers  have  resented  and  worked 
against  hygienic  and  other  measures  de¬ 
sirable  in  promoting  health  of  the  pupils. 

In  case  of  a  certain  Parent-Teachers’ 
Association,  the  jealousy  and  antagonism 
of  the  teachers,  and  refusal  to  co-operate 
on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  teachers, 
because  of  what  they  consider  unwar¬ 
ranted  interference  on  the  part  of  parents 
in  what  the  teachers  consider  their  par¬ 
ticular  domain,  is  a  positive  drawback 
to  progress  of  educational  methods  in  the 
community.  The  service  of  school  lunches 
is  a  constant  bone  of  contention.  There 
i^  too  much  attempt  -to  push  propaganda 
1  r  'party  politics  in  the  schools.  Pace 
hatred  and  agitation  of  the  “hyphen”  is 
carried  to  such  an  extreme  that  it  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  making  of  better  Amer¬ 
icans  out  of  the  children  of  our  foreign- 
born  parents — a  place  where  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country  that  we  give  the  best  possible 
service. 

We  pay  our  teachers  from  $25  to  $35  a 
week  and  more  for  a  minimum  of  40 
•vveeks,  for  just  ordinary  teachers.  Many 
of  them  are  unfitted  by  both  education 
and  temperament  to  be  teachers.  We 
are  forced  to  do  this  because  of  the  dif- 
ficultv  in  getting  desirable  teachers.  Now 
and  then  we  find  teachers  who  work  after 
school  hours,  and  some  who  use  their 
long  vacations  better  to  fit  them  for  their 
work,  but  these  are  few  and  far  between. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  these  appli¬ 
cants  for  the  job  of  teaching  future 
American  citizens  are  looking  for  an  easy 
mb  at  good  pay  and  ample  time  for  en- 
ioyment  outside  of  work  hours. 


Physicians  meet  a  good  many  teachers 
suffering  from  alleged  overwork  and  ner¬ 
vous  troubles,  and  know  that  these  ner¬ 
vous  troubles  are  often  due  to  irregular 
habits  of  living,  to  loss  of  temper  and 
beating  up  of  pupils,  and  other  causes, 
but  not  due  to  excess  of  zeal  in  their 
calling  or  to  overwork. 

All  honor  to  the  better  class  of  teach¬ 
ers  ;  we  have  too  few  of  them  and  need 
many  more.  Such  are  not  seeking  sym¬ 
pathy  on  account  of  overwork.  They 
find  work  a  pleasure.  They  should  be 
better  paid.  But  let’s  remember  that 
there  is  abundant  room  for  improvement. 

A  COUNTRY  DOCTOR. 


A  School  Tax  Collector  Talks 

May  I  take  exception  u>  Mr.  Stuyve- 
sant  Fish,  on  page  1445,  in  reference  to 
the  school  tax  collector,  which  is  not  very 
clear  to  your  readers  if  thev  look  at  it 
from  Mr.  Fish’s  standpoint?  I  happen 
to  be  one  of  those  separate  school  col¬ 
lectors  who  went  out  of  office  when  the 
township  law  became  effective,  and  went 
back  in  office  when  that  law  got  out  of  the 
way  again.  The  article  in  question  states 
that  we  are  entitled  to  collect  and  apply 


to  our  own  use.  without  accounting  there¬ 
for,  one  per  cent  on  taxes  within  30  days 
after  the  uncertain,  and  to  taxpayers  un¬ 
knowable  day,  on  which  he  receives  the 
warrant,  and  live  per  cent  on  all  taxes 
collected  later.  The  article  further  states 
that  somewhere  between  one  and  five  per 
cent  there  must  be  a  heavy  burden  on 
taxpayers. 

Now  some  of  the  school  collectors’ 
compulsory  duties  are  as  follows :  lie 
must  post  three  notices  in  his  district, 
conveniently  distributed,  one  to  be  placed 
on  the  schoolhouse  door ;  these  notices 
must  be  dated  and  state  the  warrant  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  collector,  who 
will  collect  taxes  at  his  own  home  for  30 
days  at  one  per  cent,  after  which  five  per 
cent  will  be  charged.  The  collector  must 
within  10  days  from  receiving  this  war- 
rant  notify  ail  corporations  and  non-resi¬ 
dent  taxpayers  of  over  $1  tax,  stating 
amount  of  total  assessment  in  the  district, 
amount  raised  for  school  purposes,  ratio, 
etc.,  besides  the  taxpayer’s  own  assess¬ 
ment  and  tax  in  the  district. 

The  trustees  make  out,  or  have  made 
out,  from  the  town  assessment  roll  this 
tax  list,  and  they  hold  the  collectors 
strictly  accountable  for  the  moneys  it 
calls  for.  If  perchance  the  collector 
should  try  to  get  some  extra  fees,  he  will 
soon  hear  about  it,  as  the  tax  list  is  avail¬ 
able  for  any  taxpayer  to  see  when  they 
so  desire;  the  town  assessment  roll  from 
which  it  is  taken  is  also  on  file  in  the 
town  clerk’e  office,  and,  further,  in  the 


small  rural  districts  the  least  ehenge  in 
taxes  is  quickly  noticed,  and  they  soon 
find  a  way  of  knowing  the  exact  truth. 

It  might  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  know  just  how  profitable  a  school  col¬ 
lector's  position  is.  We  raise  $900  for 
school  purposes;  $575  of  this  was  col¬ 
lected  at  one  per  cent;  $300  from  one 
corporation,  which  seemed  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  failure,  was  returned  to  the 
county  treasurer  without  the  collector  re¬ 
ceiving  any  fee  ;  $25  was  collected  at  five 
per  cent.  The  writer,  therefore,  received 
just  $8  for  his  year’s  work  :  some  of  this 
might  be  deducted  for  necessary  postage. 
The  reader  will  notice  that  was  consid¬ 
erably  less  than  one  per  cent  on  the  whole 
amount  raised  in  my  district. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  Fish  stated  the  worst 
is  that  this  tax  for  commissions  nowhere 
appears  in  published  reports,  and  is  not 
accounted  for.  Well,  I  should  say  not ; 
we  do  not  like  to  mention  how  cheap  we 
work.  However,  each  taxpayer  is  given 
a  receipt  from  the  collector,  and  the  tax 
list  is  placed  on  file  with  the  town  clerk, 
where  comparisons  can  be  made  at  any 
time,  both  as  to  taxes  and  collector’s  fee 
for  same.  I  simply  take  this  stand  in 
defense  of  the  many  rural  school  col 
lectors,  who  are  doing  very  largely  a  vol¬ 
unteer  work  in  their  several  communities. 
It  is  not  intended  to  be  any  argument 
against  the  coming  consolidation  of 
schools,  for  personally  I  believe  they  must 
come  sooner  or  later,  but  in  what  form 
still  remains  in  doubt.  s. 


The  Light  and  Power  Plant  That 
the  Farmer’s  Been  Waiting  For 

A  Light  and  Power  Plant  that-  will  bring  all  the  advantages  of  electric 
lights,  electric  household  appliances  and  electric  power  to  the  farm,  and 
that  will  at  the  same  time  be  easy  for  anyone  to  operate  is  the  one  that  the 
farmer  has  been  looking  for. 


And  the  Westinghouse  Light  and  Power 
Plant  more  than  fills  these  requirements. 
It  is  so  simple  in  design  and  in  operating 
mechanism  that  anyone  with  a  very 
limited  knowledge  of  mechanics  can 
operate  it.  Its  engine-generator  starts 
at  the  mere  touch  of  the  starting  switch. 
The  battery  meter,  a  device  built  into  the 
engine,  stops  it  automatically  at  any  time 
you  want  it  stopped. 

The  battery  itself  is  large  and  substan¬ 
tial.  Its  capacity  is  great  enough  to  in¬ 
sure  against  over-charging  or  over-dis¬ 
charging.  Both  the  battery  and  engine- 
generator  are  rated  in  watt-hours  capacity 


so  that  you  may  estimate  the  amount  of 
current  you  are  using  at  any  time. 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  the  West¬ 
inghouse  Light  and  Power  Plant  even 
more  appealing  is  that  it  is  also  easy  to 
own.  The  Westinghouse  special  deferred 
payment  plan  permits  you  to  install  the 
plant  on  your  farm  for  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  installation.  You 
may  have  the  .advantage  of  the  use  of  the 
plant  while  you  finish  paying  for  it. 

It  will  be  interesting  for  you  to  learn 
more  of  this  plan.  Read  the  coupon, 
send  it  in  to  us,  we’ll  tell  you  how  it  can 
be  done. 


stmghouse 


Light 

and 

Power 
Plant 
Easy  to 
Operate 


Farming  Section,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  complete  information  about  the  Westinghouse  Light 
and  Power  Plant. 

Name . . . 

P.  O.  Address .  R.N.Y.-2S 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“The  Little  Red  Hen” 

Past  I. 

“Life  is  a  search  for  power!”  As  a 
young  man  I  heard  a  minister  preach  a 
sermon  on  that  text.  It  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  me,  and  I  have  always  remem¬ 
bered  at  least  one  statement  in  it.  Among 
other  things  he  quoted  Shakespeare : 

“Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve 
greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust 
upon  ’em.” 

The  preacher  went  on  to  say  that  every 
young  man  who  is  worth  anything  dreams 
of  the  time  when  he  will  be  accepted  as 
a  great  leader.  When  he  gets  to  the 
point  where  his  soul  is  convinced  that  it 
can  never  rise  to  greatness  in  any  line 
or  particular,  the  man’s  mission  on  earth 
(if  he  ever  had  any)  is  decayed  beyond 
revival !  It  was  a  hard  and  stern  doc¬ 
trine.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
life  has  proved  its  truth  to  me  or  not. 
The  poet  has  a  different  view : 

“Hope  spring  eternal  in  the  human  breast, 
Man  never  is.  but  always  to  be  blest.” 

You  may  take  your  choice.  At  any 
rate,  we  young  fellows  who  on  that  far¬ 
away  and  long-forgotten  day  listened  to 
the  sermon  felt  sure  that  we  were  going 
right  out  to  achieve  greatness.  No  one 
could  thrust  it  upon  us — we  would  go 
out  and  bag  it  ourselves — a  slice  so  large 
that  no  ordinary  town  could  contain  it. 

■.<  *  *  $  $ 

That  is  the  way  young  folks  talk  and 
feel.  I  imagine  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
this  beautiful  hope  springing  eternal  in 
their  breasts.  I  must  confess  that  the 
springs  get  a  trifle  rusty  at  times,  but 
faith  is  a  good  oil  to  limber  them  up. 
Most  of  us  make  a  more  or  less  strenuous 
effort  to  achieve  greatness,  but  it  slips 
through  our  fingers.  As  for  those  who 
are  born  great,  well,  I  have  seen  young 
parents  look  at  their  first-born  as  if  to 
say  :  “This  cradle  holds  one  who  has 
received  a  remarkable  heritage  from  his 
parents.”  Yet  on  his  tramp  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  the  child  finds  that 
his  parents  handed  him  a  handicap  rather 
than  a  help.  I  rather  think  that  most  of 
those  who  achieve  greatness  have  it  thrust 
upon  them  from  some  unexpected  quarter. 
I  knew  a  farmer  once  who  wanted  to  go 
to  the  Legislature.  He  could  make  a 
good  speech  and  had  a  fine  opinion  of 
himself.  There  was  a  big  farmers’  picnic, 
and  this  man  went  along  for  a  little  elec¬ 
tioneering.  His  wife  went  along  with 
him.  Now  the  man  felt  that  this  quiet, 
unassuming  woman  did  not  measure  up 
to  him  in  greatness.  In  fact,  he  had  be¬ 
gun  to  feel  that  a  growing  eagle  like 
himself  ought  to  have  a  more  suitable 
mate,  to  fly  with  him  up  to  the  higher 
realms.  Some  of  these  men  who  are 
“born  great”  come  to  feel  that  way. 
When  they  got  to  the  picnic  grounds  the 
man  began  wire-pulling  so  as  to  be  in¬ 
vited  to  make  a  speech.  His  wife  disap¬ 
peared  among  the  women  who  were  plan¬ 
ning  the  dinner.  She  was  a  natural  or¬ 
ganizer,  and  in  15  minutes  she  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  leader  by  the  other  women,  and 
had  things  running  like  a  machine.  The 
farmer  got  on  the  platform  and  made  a 
fiery  speech — to  his  own  satisfaction,  at 
least.  Toward  the  end  of  the  day  he 
hunted  out  the  local  political  leader : 

“Well,  Henry,  you  see  the  pull  I’ve  got 
with  this  crowd.  Do  I  get  the  delegates 
from  your  township?” 

Henry  was  a  wise  old  bird,  as  a  coun¬ 
try  politician  must  always  be.  He  knew 
how  to  size  up  “greatness.” 

“Well,  John,”  he  said,  “you’ve  got  one 
big  political  pull  with  this  crowd.  They 
are  on  to  your  hot  air,  but  you  got  a 
mighty  smart  wife,  and  ain’t  got  sense 
enough  to  realize  it.  If  it  was  legal  to 
do  it  we’d  nominate  your  wife,  but,  see¬ 
ing  as  the  only  to  way  to  get  her  services 
is  to  nominate  you,  we’ll  do  that!” 

*  *  *  *  * 

So  John  had  greatness  thrust  upon 
him,  and  when  the  greatness  came  I 
think  there  must  have  been  gall  in  it,  as 
there  usually  is  to  conceited  people  who 
achieve  greatness  in  that  way.  To  speak 
personally  about  such  things,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  wondered  how  it  must  seem  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  even  a  small  procession. 
Perhaps  the  person  who  is  truly  great  is 
enough  of  a  philosopher  to  realize  the 
logical  head  of  the  final  procession  is 
always  the  hearse — the  ultimate  and  final 
conveyance  in  which  the  great  ride  at  the 
same  pace  as  the  small : 

“Both  heirs  to  some  six  feet  of  soil.” 

Up  to  this  season  I  must  say  that  I 
have  been  forced  by  fate  to  take  my  place 
with  those  who-  “also  ran.”  The  racers 
have  gone  tearing  past,  usually  leaving 
me  to  come  in  unnoticed  with  the  crowd. 
Like  most  of  my  fellows,  I  have  made  a 
good  many  starts,  only  to  see  at  the  finish 
some  other  fellow  walking  off  with  the 
bacon,  and  I  have  always  hoped  he  would 
enjoy  it  whenever  he  won  it  fairly.  I 
have  come  to  believe  that  these  winners 
must  be  lonesome.  There  is  more  fun  in 
the  company  of  the  “also  rans.”  I  regard 
it  as  a  happy  frame  of  mind  when  one 
can  keep  hope  eternally  springing  and 
still  become  convinced  that  if  he  is  ever  to 
stand  among  the  great  the  office  will  be 
obliged  to  seek  him  out  and  pull  him  in 
by  the  collar ! 

*  *  *  *  £ 

And  now  that  touch  of  greatness  which 
often  kills  kinship  with  the  world  seems 
to  have  come.  It  has  been  thrust  upon 


us — by  a  Bed  hen,  or  rather  a  score  of 
hens.  "  I  have  been  interested  in  the  egg- 
laying  contests  ever  since  they  started, 
and  have  had  12  pens  of  birds  in  compe¬ 
tition  at  various  times.  We  thought  we 
had  a  good  strain  of  Reds,  and  we  backed 
up  our  opinion  by  entering  them  in  the 
race.  And  we  always  lost.  Those  birds 
would  not  exert  themselves  when  we  sent 
them  to  college.  Splendid  eaters,  and 
pften  with  fine  feathers,  they  simply 
would  not  lay,  even  when  given  every  in¬ 
ducement  of  scientific  food  and  care.  It 
was  just  like  sending  vain  and  lazy  chil¬ 
dren  to  college.  They  may  learn  to  loaf 
and  play  and  become  experts  at  dancing 
or  in  selecting  brands  of  tobacco  and 
cigarettes,  but  they  will  not  work,  and 
they  become  so  soft  that  you  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  thrust  greatness  upon  them.  It 
passes  through  and  comes  out  at  the  other 
side.  I  would  not  send  any  such  child  to 
college,  and  we  were  finally  forced  to  the 
reluctant  conclusion  that  our  Red  hens 
had  concluded,  with  Hamlet, 

“But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth 
show.” 

Our  hope  lost  its  desire  for  that  eternal 
spring — the  spring  was  as  flat  as  the 
springs  on  our  truck  are  when  we  over¬ 
load  it  on  a  market  trip.  So  I  became 
convinced  that  our  Reds  were  not  born 
great,  nor  were  they  likely  to  achieve 
greatness.  I  could  not  imagine  any 
known  power  thrusting  greatness  upon 
them,  so  I  brought  them  home  when  the 
race  was  completed  and  put  them  in  their 
proper  place — a  chicken  pie.  Now,  I 
said,  let  us  forget  about  it  and  congratu¬ 
late  those  fortunate  breeders  who  have 
really  developed  a  strain  of  laying  Reds. 

#  *  *  *  * 

There  was  one  more  pen  left  in  my 
name  at  the  Westwood  contest.  These 
were  pullets.  Their  mothers  were  at  the 
contest  for  two  years,  and  I  cannot  say 
that  they  covered  themselves  with  glory. 
The  daughters  were  there,  but  I  had 
trailed  in  the  rear  so  many  times  that 
they  seemed  to  me  like  the  chickens 
owned  by  the  Western  tenant.  It  is  said 
that  this  man  moved  so  frequently  that 
all  the  farm  animals  had  the  moving 
habit.  As  the  story  goes,  whenever  a 
wagon  drove  into  the  yard  the  chickens  all 
lay  on  their  backs  and  held  up  their  legs 
to  be  tied.  Frankly,  that  is  about  what 
I  expected  my  birds  would  do,  side  by 
side  with  Red  pullets  from  the  best  breed¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  So  I  forgot  about 
them  until  I  became  aware  that  some¬ 
thing  remarkable  was  happening.  In¬ 
stead  of  waiting  for  their  legs  to  be  tied, 
these  pullets  kicked  themselves  free  from 
the  reputation  of  their  forebears,  and 
proceeded  to  lay  themselves  right  up  to 
the  front.  I  began  to  realize  how  one 
feels  when  greatness  comes  up  the  road 
and  demands  admission.  It  is  what  you 
may  call  “a  grand  and  glorious  feeling.” 
Some  years  ago  in  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate  various  Senators  from  the  South  and 
West  were  having  considerable  sport  at  J 
the  expense  of  Massachusetts.  When 
they  got  through  up  stood  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  : 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “I  make  no  de¬ 
fence  of  Massachusetts.  She  needs  no 
encomium  from  me  !  There  she  stands  ! 
Look  at  her !” 

And  so  I  feel  like  saying  about  my  Red 
pullets,  “There  they  are!  Look  at  their 
record!”  The  following  list  gives  their 
names  and  their  record  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  December  31.  These  names  were  se¬ 
lected  by  four  different  persons,  who  drew’ 
numbers  by  lot : 

RECORD  OF  PULLETS  IN  PEN  15 
„  8  Weeks.  Dee.  31. 


Scarlet  Runner  .  33  35 

Anna  May  .  33  35 

Flapper  .  0  1 

Lonesome  .  0  0 

Gay  Girl  .  25  3 

Rosie  .  39  43 

Bonnie  .  6  7 

Columbine  .  39  41 

Red  Daughter  .  18  20 

Glory  .  23  27 

Tip  .  33  37 

Top  .  24  24 

Marigold  .  9  13 

Verbena  .  30  33 

Girlie  . 20  26 

Primrose  .  13  13 

Robbob  .  Cl  24 

Henrietta  . .  32  14 

Bettie  Red  .  0  0 

Camellia  .  1  3 


Bradley 

Bowker 

Coe' 

Stockbridj/e 

Wheeler 


Lister 
Crocker 
Detrick 
Zell 
Hess 


What  do  these  names  o 

mean  to  you : 


WHETHER  you  know  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  of  this  organization 
as  “A  A  C,”  or  by  any  of  the 
names  which  for  ten  to  sixty  years 
have  been  famous  brands  of  its 
predecessors  or  subsidiaries,  it  is 
well  to  remember  this  fact : 

All  are  to-day  the  product  of 
The  American  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
ical  Company,  with  its  unlimited 
facilities  for  manufacture  and  ob¬ 
taining  the  world’s  choicest  ma¬ 
terials.  All  have  behind  them  the 
accumulated  discoveries  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  what  is  probably  the 
most  noted  group  of  soil,  crop  and 
plant  food  authorities  in  all  fer¬ 
tilizer  history. 

Where  else  can  you  find  such 
assurance  of  value  for  your  fer¬ 
tilizer  dollar? 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Alexandria.  Va.  Cleveland  Henderson,  N.  C.  Norfolk 

Atlanta  Columbia,  S.C.  Jacksonville  Raleigh 

Baltimore  Charleston,  S.C.  Los  Angeles  St.  Louis 

Boston  Spartansburg,  S.C.  Montgomery  Savannah 

Buffalo  Detroit  New  Haven  Etc. 

Cincinnati  Greensboro,  N.C.  New  York 

Address  nearest  office 


A  Free 

Service  Bureau 

“A  A  C”  means  more 
than  good  fertilizers.  It 
means  service.  To  help 
every  farmer  toward 
greater  farming  success, 
this  organization  main¬ 
tains  an  Agricultural 
Service  Bureau,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  H.  J. 
Wheeler,  formerly  Di¬ 
rector  Rhode  Island 
State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  This  Bureau  car¬ 
ries  on  practical  ex¬ 
perimental  work  in  all 
sections  of  the  country, 
to  determine  just  what 
fertilizers  are  best 
adapted  to  each  crop 
and  soil. 

What  are  your  crop 
problems  ?  Let  this  Bu¬ 
reau  help  you.  WRITE 
to  it,  in  care  of  our 
nearest  office,  for  sug¬ 
gestions.  No  charge  or 
obligation. 

WRITE  for  this  free 
booklet : 

“How  to  Get  the 
Most  Out  of 
Fertilizers” 


A  AC 

DOUBLE  A  QUALITY 

FERTILIZERS 


WRITE  for  the  A  A  C  agency 
if  we  have  no  dealer  near  you 


The  One. 


for  All  Farm  Work 


Change  power  as  you  change  jobs — Turn  on 
more  power  or  turn  it  down  as  needed— 1%.  2, 
3, 4,  5,  or  a  strong  6  H.  P.  all  in  one  engine.  Light  to 
Clove— Sets  anywhere  without  fastening  down. 

Runs  Washer,  Pump,  Saw,  Grinder,  Etc. 

_  Busiest  machine  on  the  farm — Kerosene  or  gasoline — Starts  easy — No 
cranking^— Durable,  Reliable,  Guaranteed — Thousands  used.  Write  now 
for  description  and  bargain  factory  of  this  wonderful  farm  engine. 
The  Edwards  Motor  Co.,  312  Main  St—  Springfield.  O. 


Some  eggs  were  laid  outside  the  nest. 
They  cannot  be  credited  to  any  particular 
bird,  but  are  included  in  the  total. 

These  birds  are  all  half-sisters;  that  is, 
they  have  the  same  father,  yet  see  liow 
differently  they  start  off.  Lonesome  is 
surely  true  to  her  name.  As  for  Flapper, 
there  js  an  ancient  joke  going  the  rounds 
— “What  is  the  difference  between  a  ; 
chicken  and  a  flapper?”  “One  is  killed  to  i 
dress;  the  other  dressed  to  kill.”  The 
first  eight  weeks  of  this  contest  ended 
December  26,  and  during  this  period  my 
pullets  laid  435  eggs.  There  are  eight 
pens  of  Reds  in  the  contest.  Here  is 
their  record  at  the  end  of  the  first  eight 
weeks : 


“BROOKLYN 
BRAND ” 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99}4  %  pure,  for  spraying — insecticide 
purposes,  potato  blight  and  scab. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99 pure} for  dusting 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure . )  purposes. 

Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda  and  Crude  Saltpetre. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


The  Boola  Farm . 

Pen  15  . 

Henry  P.  Walker . 

C.  Reed  Ferguson . 

Fred  C.  Nixon . 

Howard  G.  Taylor . 

R.  W.  Tracy  . 

Underhill  Bros . . 


143 

415 

254 

280 

106 

81 

S6 

.108 


Write  for  price  list 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  best  10  of  our  birds  laid  314  eggs  ! 
and  the  best  five  177  eggs  in  56  days.  At 
Storrs,  Conn.,  and  at  Lansing.  Mich., 
there  are  10  birds  in  each  pen.  At  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.,  the  pens  contain  five  each. 
From  the  figures  I  have  when  this  is 
written  I  think  my  best  10  and  five  beat 
any  pens  of  Reds  in  these  contests.  At 
Farmingdale,  L.  I..  I  think  there  are  two 
pens  of  20  birds  each  which  have  beaten 
our  pullets.  At  Vineland  the  best  pen 
of  20  Reds  laid  374  eggs.  H.  w.  c. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 


Stocks  for  Plums 

Will  trees  grown  from  the  blue  Dam¬ 
son  make  good  stocks  on  which  to  bud 
plums?  E.  T.  D. 

The  Damsons  mentioned  by  E.  T.  D. 
have  descended  to  us  through  centuries 
with  but  little  change.  The  chief  use  for 
this  variety  is  making  preserves,  as  the 
fruit  is  rather  too  astringent  to  be  eaten 
out  of  hand.  The  seedlings  are  often  used 
as  stocks,  and  asr  they  are  adapted  to 
various  soils  and  climates,  and  bud  or 
graft  readily,  it  is  a  debatable  question 
whether  they  are  not  as  good  stocks  as 
can  be  obtained.  The  Domestica  plums 
especially  are  often  worked  onto  the 
more  hardy  and  thrifty  Damsons. 


Horseradish  Culture 

I  can  obtain  10  acres  of  the  best  land 
suitable  for  horseradish.  This  land  is 
moist,  deep  and  well  drained.  What  is 
•  he  cost  of  putting  in  an  acre?  How 
many  pounds  is  possible  on  an  acre? 
What  is  the  present  price  of  roots  in  New 
York  City?  Is  the  marker  for  horse- 
ridish  glutted,  the  same  as  other  pro¬ 
ducts?  Can  this  be  grown  without  ma¬ 
nure,  or  can  other  means  of  fertilization 
be  resorted  to?  What  is  proposed  to  do 
is  to  put  the  product  up  in  fi  or  8-oz.  bot¬ 
tles  and  market  them  wholesale.  An  8-oz. 
bottle  here  retails  for  20  cents,  and  an¬ 
other  brand  5-oz.  bottle  for  20  cents. 
What  price  would  you  say  they  whole¬ 
sale  for?  What  is  your  general  opinion 
of  this  business  for  a  living,  if  strict 
business  principles  are  adhered  to?  What 
is  the  profit  that  has  been  made  on  one 
acre?  c.  J.  p. 

Horseradish  roots  are  offered  for  sale 
in  one  of  the  leading  trade  papers  at  $5 
and  $6  per  1,000  roots.  From  12.000  to 
14.000  roots  are  required  per  acre  when 
set  a  foot  a  dart  in  rows  3  ft.  apart,  or 
there  would  be  a  cost  of  about  $75  an 
acre  for  roots.  The  labor  of  setting  the 
roots  would,  of  course,  be  figured  sepa¬ 
rately.  Setting  is  usually  done  by  punch¬ 
ing  a  hole  with  a  stick  and  forcing  in  a 
root  so  that  the  top  is  just  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  When  harvested,  good  roots  weigh 
about  %  lb.  apiece  and  the  average  yield 
is  between  three  and  five  tons  per  acre. 
Heavy  crops,  that  is,  five-ton  crops,  are 
only  secured  on  well-enriched  garden 


This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of 
advertisements  on  the  making 
of  better  orchards.  Reprints 
of  the  first  four  will  be  sent 
to  you  upon  request.  The 
sixth,  discussing  Aphis  Con¬ 
trol,  will  appear  next  month. 


Invigorate  Your  Trees  by  Spraying 


Tree  invigoration  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  reasons  for  persistent  year-after-year 
use  of  Scalecide  as  the  dormant  spray.  This 
invigoration  results  in  larger  foliage,  longer 
terminal  growth  and  later  falling  of  the  leaves. 
And  as  a  consequence  of  the  larger  leaves  and 
the  longer  time  in  which  they  have  to  make 
starches  and  sugars,  the  sap  is  made  richer. 
This  in  turn  insures  plumper  fruit  spurs  the 
second  year  and  a  larger  crop  the  third  year. 

As  is  obvious,  the  stimulating  effect  of  Scalecide 
accumulates  over  a  period  of  years.  In  no  cir¬ 
cumstance  should  the  spray  be  omitted  a  single 
year,  even  though  your  orchards  may  be  tempo¬ 
rarily  free  from  the  diseases  and  insects  which 
Scalecide  controls.  The  Elsenburg  Experiment 
Station,  South  Africa,  reported  58%  increase  in 
yield  of  pear  trees  the  third  year,  from  the  use 


of  Scalecide,  and  continued  the  experiment  to 
prove  whether  this  stimulation  affected  the 
vitality  of  the  trees !  Tree  invigoration  is  a 
“plus”  value  which  you  receive  from  the  regular 
application  of  “The  Complete  Dormant  Spray.” 

Let  Scalecide  be  your  dormant  spray.  Then 
you  will  know  that  you  have  done  all  that  can 
be  done  at  that  particular  time  by  any  dormant 
spray  or  combination  of  sprays.  Fall  spraying 
with  Scalecide  controls  pear  psylla  and  peach 
leaf  curl.  Spring  application  controls  aphis,  pear 
thrips,  leaf  minor,  case  bearer  and  leaf  roller. 
Either  fall  or  spring  spraying  with  Scalecide 
controls  scale,  bud  moth,  European  red  mite, 
fungus  or  blight  cankers  from  which  are  spread 
fire  blight,  collar  rot  and  root  rot.  And  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  controlling  these  insects  and  diseases,  year 
after  year  use  of  Scalecide  invigorates  the  trees. 


WE  GUARANTEE  that,  if  you  will  divide  an  orchard,  your  worst  or  best,  in 
two  parts  equal  in  general  condition,  and  for  three  years  spray  one  part  'with 
SCALECIDE  according  to  our  directions  and  the  other  part  with  lime-sulphur,  giving 
the  same  summer  treatment  to  both  parts,  the  part  sprayed  'with  SCALECIDE  will 
be  better  than  the  part  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur— in  the  judgment  of  three  disinterest¬ 
ed  fruit  gronjoers — or  we  until  refund  the  money  you  have  paid  for  the  SCALECIDE. 


If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  SCALECIDE,  show  him  this  advertisement  —  or  order  direct  from  us. 
In  any  event,  write  today  for  the  new  booklet,  “Why  SCALECIDE”.  We  will  send  you  also  “Spray¬ 
ing  the  Home  Garden  ”,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  helpful  treatises  extant  on  the  control 
of  insects  and  diseases  that  attack  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  flowers  and  vegetables.  Address  Dep’t  16. 


B.  G.  PRATT  CO. 


50  Church  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Copyright 

1922 


THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY1 


B.G.Pratl 
Co. 


land.  According  to  the  producers  price- 
current,  issued  daily,  horseradish  is  quot¬ 
ed  on  the  New  York  market  at  $0  to  $10 
per  barrel.  This  market  is  fairly  active. 

Manure  is  recommended  as  a  fertilizer, 
and  as  horseradish  is  generally  grown  as 
a  second  crop  the  fertilizer  is  also  avail¬ 
able  for  the  early  crop.  Early  cabbage 
or  early  beets  are  exceptionally  good 
early  crops  and  are  interplanted  between 


RED  FOXES 
MINKS 

Paying  Extra  High  Prices 

Write  immediately  and  ship  to 

J.  HENRY  STICHT 


New  Improved  1 923 
Beeman  Models 

J  America*  s  Pioneer  Small  Tractors 

f  Built  In  two  sizes. 

J  Write  direct  to 
I  factory  for  1928 
I  prices  and  full  In- 
I  formation  FREE. 

I  Beeman  Tractor  Co 

|326  Market  Bank  Bidgr.\«j 
I  Minneapolis,  Minn.  O 


the  rows  of  horseradish  and  removed  in 
time  so  that  the  late  crop  is  not  crowded. 
Commercial  fertilizer  composed  of  100 
lbs.  nitrate  of  soda.  300  lbs.  bonemeal, 
and  1,000  lbs.  wood  ashes  is  recommended. 
This  equals  a  4-6-0  fertilizer. 

A  grocer  generally  figures  20  per  cent 
advance  over  cost  in  the  smaller  towns, 
and  many  farmers  place  products  with 
dealers  on  that  basis.  In  the  larger 
cities,  where  overhead  expenses  are  great¬ 
er  and  more  service  is  required,  the  re¬ 
tailer  asks  for  returns  up  to  50  per  cent. 
Horseradish  growing,  replanting  annual¬ 
ly,  and  growing  an  early  truck  crop,  is 
giving  very  satisfactory  returns. 

T.  H.  TOWNSEND. 


Growing  Walnut  and  Butternut  Trees 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  get  trees 
started  from  walnuts  and  butternuts? 

Paris,  N.  Y.  s.  w.  p. 

In  commercial  orchards  in  California 
these  nut  trees  are  started  by  scattering 
the  nuts  a  foot  apart  in  rows  4  ft.  apart 
late  in  the  Fall.  In  the  Spring,  as  soon 
as  the  shoots  appear  above  the  surface, 
the  rows  are  cultivated  to  keep  down  the 
weeds.  The  young  trees  are  cultivated 
frequently,  and  in  dry  sections  irrigation 
is  practiced.  The  trees  are  transplanted 
to  permanent  locations  at  the  age  of  one 
or  two  years.  'When  planting  on  the 
farm  the  seed  could  be  planted  in  the 
Fall  where  the  tree  is  desired,  so  that  no 
transplanting  will  be  necessary.  Trees 
can  be  root-grafted  or  ring-budded  if  de¬ 
sired,  but  this  is  a  very  particular  job. 
and  requires  the  services  of  an  exper¬ 
ienced  budder.  t.  ii.  t. 


129  West  25th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Goods  held  separate  on  request 

Ship  Furs 

Prices  not  quoted  higher  than  market 
to  induce  shipments.  Fair  business 
basis.  Standard  grading.  Goods  held 
separate  on  request.  Prices  wired. 

STERLING  C.  COONS 

9  N.  7th  Street  -  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

ORCHARD  &  FIELD  MOUSE  EXTERMINATOR 

Uied  and  recommended  by 
the  leading  Fruit  Growers  of 
the  country.  Guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  User. 
Write  for  circular  giving  infor¬ 
mation.  Price  $18  per  gross. 
N.  J.  WIGGINT0N. 

Winchester,  Va, 


SPRAY  M|ATEfRIALS 

For  Dormant  Spraying  use  Lime-Sulphur  Solution. 
$>8  per  brl.  (Barrels  returnable  at  $1.50.)  For  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Vegetables  and  Summer  Spray  use  "KILTO," 
per  100  li).  Keg.  Three  section  Flexible  Land 
Roller,  $UiO.  Kngler  Corn  Plows,  8S30.  15  ft.  Hay 
Sides,  fit  any  farm  wagon,  $30.  Agents  wanted. 
Complete  line  of  sprays.  ALLEN  MEG.  CO  ,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


SAVE 

HONEY 


Bargains  in 
everything  for 
Men  £  Women 

SPORTING  GOODS 
.w  FIREARMS, SHOES 
GOODS 

llcnJL/LJReady^^  CLOTHINGl 


FREE 

BARGAIN 

CATALOG 


iReady  ^ 

Send  today  for  our  new,  big  ^ 
192S  catalog  which  is  crowded 
with  bargains  from  cover  to 
cover.  Make  a  dollar  do  the 
duty  of  two.  Write  now  before 
you  forget.  It’s  FREE. 

PARAMOUNT  TRADING  CO. 
DEPT.  332 

33  W.  28th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


No  Orchard  Is  Too 
Small  For  Spraying 


Even  though  you  have  only  a  few  trees,  they 
are  worth  spraying.  A  Hardie  hand  pump  will 
protect  them.  Made  in  both  bucket  and  barrel 
types,  these  pumps  are  light-running,  throw  a  big 
cloud  of  spray,  and  are  trouble  proof — the  average  cost  for  re¬ 
pairs  upon  thousands  of  pumps  is  less  than  five  cents  per  pump  per  year. 
Bigger  orchards  can  be  handled  profitably  with  a  Hardie  Junior — the  real, 
high-pressure,  power  sprayer  that  does  lots  of  work  but  does  not  require  a 
big  investment  in  spraying  equipment. 

Send  for  complete  illustrated  catalog.  There  is  a  Hardie  for  every  spraying  need. 

HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Hudson,  Mich. 


RADIO  SET — $14.50 

Complete  crystal  detector  spt  with  ear  phones, 
antenna,  insulators,  etc.— all  ready  to  erect. 
Sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  money  order  to 
any  place  in  the  U.  S. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  describing  this 
set  and  other  quality  Radio  Equipment,. 

DAVID  KILLOCH  CO. 

57  Murray  St.,  Dept.  A,  New  York  City 


WANTED — Few  Mu  a  k  rat  and  Fox  skhm  State  price, 
•tc.,  in  first  letter.  Adv.,  *808,  cure  R.  N.-Y. 


DEAF?  HEADNOISES ? 

Pape  Means  and'Methoda  give  general  relief  and 
regenerate  healthy  hearing  when  all  else  fails. 
Write  for  Symptom  Blank. 

The  EVOLUTION  PHONE  CO..  Inc. 

48- WMIGreenwicl!  Avenue  New  York  City 


AND  STATIONERY  printed  cheap. 
Sample*  free.  Agents  wauled. 
T.  M.  JONES  Goreville,  Ill. 


Printing  Letterhead*, envelopes. curds, etc.  Write  need*, 
milling  Sample* free.  FRANKLIN  PRESS. BoiZZ.Milloril. N. Hsmp. 
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1  The  Farmer  i 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

“  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  ail  kinds  “ 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZZ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  sale  by  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Horae* * 

Established  1830 

Published  weekly  by  the  Kur»l  Publishing  Company.  333  West  30th  Street,  New  fork 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  31.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
Advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  NOTE  from  the  New  Hampshire  State  College 
says  that  a  dentist  operating  in  a  country  dis¬ 
trict  found  the  following  conditions  in  the  mouth  of 
a  14-year-old  boy: 

He  found  the  following  work  needed  :  Thirteen  syn¬ 
thetic  fillings,  10  alloy  fillings,  two  extractions,  2  syn¬ 
thetic  refills  and  two  gutta-percha  fillings  in  addition 
to  the  prophylaxis  and  treatment  and  polishing  of 
fillings.  This  meant  15  hours’  work,  but  it  is  likely  to 
mean  that  many  years  in  the  boy’s  life,  or  at  least,  his 
health. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  exceptional  case,  yet  we 
believe  there  are  many  instances  where  the  teeth  of 
young  children  are  on  the  sure  road  to  decay.  That 
will  mean  a  loss  of  at  least  25  -per  cent  of  human 
efficiency  if  the  teeth  are  not  repaired.  If  a  child 
can  have  at  least  one  quart  of  milk  per  day,  eat  an 
abundance  of  raw  apples,  rinse  the  mouth  in  weak 
vinegar  and  scrub  the  teeth  regularly,  he  will  be 
likely  to  start  into  the  adult  years  with  strong,  en¬ 
during  teeth.  There  will  naturally  be  cavities  in  the 
teeth  which  should  be  filled,  but  the  basis  for  satis¬ 
factory  dental  tools  must  be  laid  in  childhood — 
even  before  the  child  is  born — and  milk  is  the  tooth 
builder.  It  is  a  serious  crime  to  send  a  child  out  to 
fight  life’s  battle  handicapped  by  inferior  and  de¬ 
fective  teeth. 

* 

If  a  man’s  wife  is  sued  for  slander,  etc.,  and  a  verdict 
in  county  court  is  rendered  against  her,  is  the  husband 
liable  for  the  award?  If  so,  to  what  extent?  Suppos¬ 
ing  tin*  wife  owns  nothing  or  has  nothing,  and  the  man 
is  a  workingman,  with  nothing  to  speak  of?  L.  L. 
New  York. 

WE  hope  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  our  people 
will  ever  get  into  such  a  predicament.  If 
they  chance  to  do  so  the  answer  is  that  under  the 
statute  in  New  York  State  a  married  woman  is 
liable  for  her  wrongful  or  tortious  acts ;  her  husband 
is  not  liable  for  such  acts  unless  they  were  done  by 
the  actual  coercion  cr  instigation,  and  such  coercion 
or  instigation  shall  not  be  presumed,  but  must  be 
proved.  In  the  case  you  name,  where  the  judgment 
was  obtained  solely  against  the  wife,  the  husband 
is  not  liable.  There  have  been  cases  where  the  hus¬ 
band  took  a  hand  (or  a  voice)  in  such  proceedings. 
He  was  really  the  moving  spirit,  though  his  wife 
was  the  one  to  be  moved.  As  we  see.  if  that  fact 
can  be  proved,  the  husband  is  liable.  Rut  what’s 
the  use?  While  it  is  true  that  Jeremiah  said,  “Every 
neighbor  will  walk  with  slanders,”  he  was  evidently 
greatly  depressed  when  he  spoke.  We  like  the  blunt 
statement  in  Proverbs  better:  “He  that  liideth 
hatred  with  lying  lips  and  he  that  uttei*eth  a  slander 
.  is  a  fool.” 

* 

Montreal,  Dec.  6. — Much  enthusiasm  was  evoked  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pomological  and  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ing  Society  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  at  McDonald 
College,  St.  Anne,  by  the  announcement  of  the  discov¬ 
ery  at  Abbotsford  of  a  seedless  and  coreless  variety  of 
Fameuse  apples.  Rnsiness  was  suspended  for  a  time 
while  the  apple  growers  assembled  examined  and  tested 
specimens. 

The  fruit  was  found  to  be  genuine  Fameuse,  slightly 
different  in  shape  to  the  typical  variety,  longer  and 
flatter  at  the  ends,  but  of  the  same  coloring  and  flavor. 
A  slight  marking  in  the  heart  of  the  apple  was  the  only 
indication  of  where  the  core  of  an  ordinary  specimen 
would  have  been. 

HIS  appeared  in  a  Canadian  paper,  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  verify  it  yet.  A  true  Fameuse 
apple  without  any  seeds  would  be  a  great  acquisi¬ 
tion.  for  while  seeds  are  needed  for  propagation,  no 
one  likes  to  eat  a  core.  We  hope  the  report  is  true, 
but  former  experience  with  the  Spencer  seedless 
apple  makes  us  very  doubtful.  Older  readers  will 
remember  the  Spencer  fraud,  and  the  efforts  made 
to  boom  it  at  a  high  price.  It  was  a  quite  inferior 
apple,  which  grew  usually  without  seeds.  It  had 
little  if  any  quality,  and  seemed  to  be  just  an  ordi¬ 
nary  fence  corner  fruit.  We  hope  the  seedless 
Fameuse  has  greater  value.  There  is  nothing  im- 
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possible  about  such  an  apple,  but  we  must  be  shown 
before  we  wall  admit  its  value. 

* 

OW  about  this  tariff  on  wool  and  its  effect  upon 
clothing  prices.  We  have  this  week  a  debate 
between  two  United  States  Senators  and  a  prominent 
Congressman  on  one  side,  and  a  representative  of 
the  clothing  makers  on  the  other.  Last  Summer 
and  Fall  many  tailors  and  dealers  declared  publicly 
that  the  new  tariff  would  increase  the  cost  of  a  suit 
of  clothes  $5  or  more.  We  have  written  many  of 
these  same  advertisers  asking  them  to  explain  their 
statements,  but  not  one  of  them  has  made  any  reply. 
We  conclude  that  they  were  bluffing  at  that  time. 
This  week  Senator  Ladd  thinks  the  tariff  will  ulti¬ 
mately  reduce  clothing  by  increasing  the  production 
of  American  wool.  Mr.  Goldman,  on  the  other  hand, 
states  that  there  is  sure  to  be  a  future  increase  in 
prices.  He  does  not  seem  to  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  ordinary  suit  contains  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  shoddy  or  worked-over  wool.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  defend  or  deny  the  evident  fraud  and 
bluff  worked  off  by  dealers  and  tailors  while  the 
bonded  warehouses  were  full  of  foreign  wool  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  unloaded  at  a  lower  tariff  rate.  The  tariff 
has  without  question  raised  the  price  of  wool.  It 
seems  evident  that  the  future  price  of  cloth  must 
rise  in  sympathy  with  wool  prices.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  passage  of  the  “truth  in  fabrics”  bill 
would  partly  remedy  that.  Under  such  a  law  man¬ 
ufacturers'  and  dealers  would  be  obliged  to  state 
what  proportion  of  shoddy  they  used  in  the*  cloth. 
The  result  would  be  to  separate  cloth  into  classes, 
and  much  that  is  now  marked  “all  wool.”  thougn 
containing  quite  a  little  shoddy,  would  be  sold  at  a 
reduced  rate. 

* 

HE  New' York  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
vinegar  must  not  be  sold  as  apple  and  cider 
vinegar  unless  it  is  made  from  whole,  fresh  apples. 
In  a  recent  trial  case  a  brand  of  vinegar  was  made 
from  evaporated  apples  and  cores  and  labeled 
“apple  cider  vinegar.”  An  action  was  brought  by 
the  Farms  and  Markets  Department  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  a  penalty  for  misbranding.  The  court  de¬ 
cided  that  vinegar  made  from  such  evaporated  apples 
and  cores  cajmot  legally  carry  the  name  of  “apple 
cider,”  even  though  it  may  have  practically  the  same 
analysis  as  vinegar  made  from  pure  apple  juice 
The  only  vinegar  entitled  to  the  name  of  “apple”  or 
“cider”  must  be  made  from  the  juice  of  whole,  fresh 
apples.  The  judgment  seems  rather  far-fetched  if 
the  analysis  is  practically  the  same,  but  it  will  stand 
unless  reversed  by  a  higher  court. 

* 

ELL,  now,  on  page  49,  comes  a  country  doctor 
with  a  strong  dose  of  physic  for  those  school 
teachers  who  may  be  termed  lazy  or  incompetent. 
As  you  know,  whenever  a  great  question  is  up  for 
discussion  we  are  disposed  to  let  all  sides  have  a 
fair  chance  for  expression.  Just  now  the  school 
question  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  our  people. 
Most  of  them  appear  to  confine  their  comments  to 
the  schools  and  methods  of  conducting  them,  but 
this  country  doctor  goes  down  to  fundamentals,  and 
gets  at  the  teacher.  Now,  honestly,  how  near  is  he 
to  getting  it  right?  You  and  I  know  plenty  of 
teachers  who  do  full  and  conscientious  work.  They 
are,  as  this  man  says,  the  most  deserving  of  any 
public  servants.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  know 
of  any  lazy  and  incompetent  teachers  who  are  as 
bad  as  “Country  Doctor”  claims?  What  proportion 
of  them  are  of  such  character,  and  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  Publicity  is  a  good  weapon, 
but  it  may  be  a  dangerous  one  to  handle  unless  we 
start  with  the  facts! 

* 

EVERAL  of  the  experiment  stations  are  investi¬ 
gating  the  various  vitamine  preparations  now 
on  the  market.  A  few  years  ago,  when  the  scien¬ 
tists  described  vitamines  and  showed  the  value  of 
milk,  butter,  fruits  and  vegetables,  we  predicted  that 
a  flood  of  commercial  vitamines  would  be  put  on 
the  market.  They  have  come.  The  theory  is  that 
they  can  be  used  with  any  kind  of  food  and  thus 
supply  the  needed  growth  elements.  Investigation 
shows  that  most  of  this  high-priced  stuff  is  inferior 
to  the  germ  of  wheat.  The  extravagant  claims  made 
for  this  stuff  cannot  be  realized.  Dr.  Robert  Mor¬ 
ris,  in  discussing  medical  quacks  and  patent  medi¬ 
cines,  wonders  how  intelligent  people  can  make  them¬ 
selves  believe  the  absurd  claims  which  some  of  these 
quacks  put  out.  In  like  manner,  we  wonder  why 
people  will  pay  great  prices  for  these  commercial 
vitamines  when  the  real  thing  may  be  found  in  milk, 
fruit,  leafy  vegetables  and  butter. 


I  digested  D.  L.  Hartman’s  articles.  The  war  for 
democracy  has  taught  him  nothing,  and  his  spirit  of 
individualism  sounds  more  to  me  like  the  spirit  of  sel¬ 
fishness.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  comprehend 
that  under  true  co-operation  that  spirit  of  selfishness 
will  give  way  and  true  individualism  reign  supreme. 

A.  c.  c. 

WE  published  Mr.  Hartman’s  articles  for  a 
double  purpose.  One  was  to  show  by  exam¬ 
ple  the  record  of  a  successful  salesman  who  feels 
that  he  does  not  need  co-operation.  Such  men  are 
usually  found  in  every  community.  They  prefer 
individualism,  which  is  a  polite  name  for  “go  it 
alone.”  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  join  co-operative 
organizations.  Another  motive  we  had  in  mind  was 
to  induce  a  discussion  of  the  two  methods  of  doing 
business.  Shall  a  man  naturally  strong  and  capable, 
and  with  a  good  individual  business,  stick  to  his 
own  personal  trade,  or  shall  he  unite  with  others  and 
use  his  undoubted  talents  for  the  benefit  of  his 
neighbors  and  friends?  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  all 
be  obliged  to  realize  that  the  great  enduring  thing 
which  holds  co-operative  enterprises  together  is  a 
moral  influence  going  back  to  the  Golden  Rule.  We 
just  wanted  to  present  that  thought  for  discussion, 
and  Hartman’s  articles  have  brought  it  to  a  head. 

* 

I  am  a  farmer,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  is 
the  law  on  cutting  weeds  along  the  highway.  I  know 
they  are  to  be  cut,  but  dare  they  charge  three  times 
what  the  job  is  worth?  I  am  charged  $8.47  for  what 
one  man  could  have  done  easily  in  one  day.  What 
time  of  the  year  should  they  be  cut,  and  to  whom  would 
I  have  to  write  at  Albany  for  the  law  on  that? 

New  York.  G.  r.  t. 

HIS  is  evidently  a  case  for  the  direct  applica¬ 
tion  of  our  slogan,  “We  must  do  it  ourselves .” 
The  safest  way  to  avoid  this  tax  is  to  cut  the  weeds 
yourself  in  August.  The  law  provides  that  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  owners  or  occupants  of  lands 
situate  along  the  highway  to  cut  and  remove  all 
briar  and  brush  growing  within  the  bounds  of  the 
highway  fronting  such  lands  once  in  the  month  of 
August  of  each  year.  If,  as  you  say,  one  man  could 
cut  these  weeds  in  one  day,  here  was  your  chance  to 
save  $S.47,  and  “a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.” 
The  tax  seems  extortionate  if  your  statement  is  cor¬ 
rect,  and  you  can  apply  to  the  county  tax  commis¬ 
sioner  for  redress.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will 
remit  such  a  penalty.  This  is  one  of  the  expenses 
we  must  cut  out  with  our  own  scythe. 

* 

I  got  two  run-down  farms  in  good  shape,  and  then 
the  owners  refused  to  rent  to  me,  but  took  them  over 
themselves.  I  did  the  dirty  work  and  spent  my  money 
improving  these  places ;  then  the  owners  step  into  clover, 
so  to  speak.  Can  you  blame  me  for  not  wanting  to 
rent  any  more  farms?  H.  F.  H. 

New'  York. 

O,  we  do  not  blame  you  for  waiting  until  you 
have  fair  capital  and  then  buying  your  own 
farm.  We  have  seen  cases  like  yours  where  some 
conscientious  tenant  rents  a  poor  farm  and  builds  it 
up.  He  will  buy  lime  and  manure  and  fertilizer, 
plow  under  green  crops  and  fatten  up  the  soil  at 
some  little  cost.  Then  when  he  gets  going  well,  his 
lease  expires,  and  the  owner  refuses  to  rent  again, 
or  demands  such  a  high  price  that  the  tenant  cannot 
pay.  We  know  just  how  a  man  feels  under  such 
conditions.  This  policy  is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  criticism  of  tenant  farmers.  In  England  there 
is  a  lawr  under  which  the  tenant  is  compensated  for 
such  farm  improvements.  If  he  can  show  that  he 
has  improved  the  farm,  or  added  to  its  fertility,  a 
certain  share  of  the  expense  he  has  incurred  is  paid 
back  to  him  when  he  leaves  the  farm.  Such  a  cus¬ 
tom,  followed  in  this  country,  would  greatly  improve 
tenant  farming. 


Brevities 

Try  to  get  a  grip  on  grippe  before  it  gets  a  grip  on 
you. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  get  the  thermometer  habit.  Go 
by  the  mercury — not  by  guess. 

There’s  many  a  woman  feels  her  vigor  go  because 
her  kitchen  sink  is  built  too  low. 

Henry  Ford  has  made  his  money  selling  cheap  cars, 
but  he  never  made  anything  selling  for  less  than  cost. 

It  is  time  wre  all  decided  about  farm  plans  for  1923. 
We  shall  plant  less  than  usual,  and  give  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  care  to  what  we  do  put  in. 

On  page  1487  we  mentioned  a  “blight-proof”  potato 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  sent  us  by  some  unknown 
friend.  We  have  now  located  the  sender  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  potato  is  known  locally  as  “Northern  Spy.” 

’Tis  vitamines  that  give  the  snap  to  every  little 
growing  chap,  and  nothing  brings  the  bones  to  time  like 
our  old  building  friend,  good  lime ;  while  muscle, .  sinew, 
meat  that’s  lean  cannot  be  made  without  protein,  and 
the  one  food  that  fits  like  silk  and  gives  all  three  is  good 
old  milk. 

There  is  a. report  of  a  town  in  Sweden _where  fat 
people  are  to  be  taxed.  The  man  weighing  150  lbs.  will 
pay  a  small  tax.  Then  the  tax  is  regulated  so  that  as 
the  man  puts  on  added  flesh  the  tax  increases.  The  tax 
is  based  on  the  theory  that  excessive  fat  represents  glut¬ 
tony  and  laziness — both  indicating  fat  purses! 
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South  Jersey  Agriculture 

N  the  section  known  as  “South  Jersey,”  which, 
roughly  speaking,  covers  that  part  of  the  State 
south  of  Trenton,  most  farmers  suffered  severely  last 
year.  This  section  has  no  “hack  door.”  It  backs 
up  to  the  ocean  or  river,  with  few  good  harbors. 
Most  of  its  surplus  must  go  out  at  the  front  door  to 
Philadelphia  or  New  York.  There  was  a  heavy 
acreage  last  year,  but  when  prices  broke  it  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  dispose  of  goods  at  paying  prices. 
Farming  in  this  section  is  expensive;  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  fertilizer  are  needed,  and  labor  is  high  and 
hard  to  get.  Truck  crops  and  fruit  demand  constant 
hand  labor,  and  this  adds  to  the  cost  of  production. 
It  was  a  hard  year  for  the  South  Jersey  farmer,  and 
it  will  be  a  problem  to  decide  what  to  do  this  season. 
Our  repoi'ts  indicate  a  lighter  acreage  of  truck  crops 
and  potatoes.  There  will  be  a  slight  increase  in 
dairying  and  poultry,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  or¬ 
ganized  effort  to  change  the  general  character  of 
farming  in  that  section.  There  is  not  much  expec¬ 
tation  of  better  prices  this  year. 


Suggestions  in  the  Governor’s  Message 

N  his  first  message  to  the  Legislature  Governor 
Smith  proposes  some  radical  legislation.  On  this 
page  will  be  found  a  complete  copy  of  what  he  says 
about  agriculture,  the  chief  suggestion  being  a  com¬ 
plete  overhauling  of  the  State  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment.  Much  interest  was  manifested  as  to  the  Gov- 
ex’ixox’’s  attitude  on  prohibition.  He  recommends  the 
Legislature  to  pass  a  resolution  asking  Congress  to 
amend  the  Volstead  law  so  as  to  permit  the  sale  of 
light  wine  and  beer.  The  Governor  asks  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  restore  the  direct  primaries.  lie  advocates 
a  law  under  which  only  the  Governor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  Comptroller  will  be  elected  by  popular 
vote,  the  other  otticers  to  be  appointed. 

He  calls  for  a  referendum  on  the  question  of  an 
amendment  permitting  a  State  soldiers’  bonus. 

He  also  recommends  a  Federal  amendment  under 
which  amendments  to  the  United  States  Constitu¬ 
tion  must  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  to  the 
State,  instead  of  to  the  Legislature.  The  Governor 
urges  the  abolition  of  the  Public  Service  and  Transit 
Commission,  and  would  transfer  their  powers  to  the 
municipalities  under  the  powers  of  home  rule.  He 
also  requests  the  Legislature  to  exempt  from  the 
income  tax  incomes  of  less  than  $5,000,  and  he  also 
calls  for  laws  requiring  an  eight-hour  day  minimum 
for  women  and  minors.  It  is  not  likely  that  all  these 
suggestions  can  be  carried  out,  but  they  indicate  the 
tendency  of  the  new  administration. 


Gov.  Smith  on  New  York  Agriculture 

THERE  has  been  much  interest  and  speculation 
as  to  what  Governor  A.  E.  Smith  would  have 
to  say  about  agriculture  in  New  York  State.  The 
following  is  taken  from  his  first  annual  message  to 
the  Legislature: 

The  present  condition  of  agriculture  in  our  State  is 
such  that  it  requires  relief  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Since  the  harvest  of  1020  conditions  have 
grown  steadily  worse,  until  from  every  section  of  the 
State  reports  are  coming  that  farmers  by  the  hundreds 
are  giving  up  farming  and  many  are  selling  out  and 
flocking  to  the  industrial  centers,  already  overcrowded. 

It  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  recite  the 
various  reasons  advanced  for  these  conditions.  It  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  they  exist.  The 
last  Legislature  appropriated  for  the  promotion  of  agri¬ 
culture  $5,282,642.24.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  State  is 
not  getting  the  return  from  its  expenditure  that  it 
should,  and  I  am  satisfied  further  that  the  State  is  not 
doing  all  it  can  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  farming 
communities,  and  this  is  due  to  tne  inability  of  the 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  to  function  properly 
under  its  present  organization.  Its  whole  structure 
stands  on  a  false  foundation. 

A  council  as  a  regency  over  this  department  has  been, 
maintained  by  the  State  long  enough  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  useless.  To  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  there  has  been  granted  by  the  Legislature 
broad  powers,  but  results  are  lacking.  There  should  be 
at  -the  head  of  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  a 
single  commissioner  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
this  department.  Too  much  of  its  efforts  at  present  are 
devoted  to  the  exercise  of  the  police  powers  of  the  State. 
While  that  is  undoubtedly  necessary,  it  should  not  prac¬ 
tically  be  the  entire  purpose  of  the  department.  The 
greabdifferenee  between  the  earnings  of  the  farmer. and 
the  cost  of  the  produce  in  the  markets  is  something  that 
requires  the  vigorous  attention  of  the  State.  There  is 
something  wrong  in  a  commonwealth  that  permits  so 
much  of  the  produce  of  the  land  to  rot  on  the  farm 
while  such  high  prices  are  being  obtained  for  what  is 
being  sold  in  the  cities. 

Our  agricultural  educational  and  experimental  insti¬ 
tutions  should  receive  the  generous  support  of  the  State, 
especially  secondary  schools  of  agriculture  and  the 
short  courses  in  our  agricultural  colleges,  so  that  the 
boys  who  are  to  be  tbe  future  farmers  may  have  the 
advantage  of  the  very  latest  technical  advice  and  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  Farm  Bureau  agents  should  assist  all  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  a  county  without  confining  their  activities  to  the 
members  of  the  various  Farm  Bureau  associations  and 
should  be  enabled  to  make  the  ordinary  routine  office 
work  secondary  to  their  actual  service  to  the  farmer  on 
his  farm,  and  should  have  assistance  to  the  end  that 
they  may  continue  a  close  contact  with  and  render  more 


timely  service  to  the  farmers  who  are  struggling  with 
the  present  conditions. 

In  another  part  of  my  message,  I  have  referred  to 
the  necessity  for  prompt  payment  of  claims  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  tubercular  cattle  by  the  State.  A  vigorous 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  not  have  permitted 
this  condition  to  exist  without  having  called  it  forcibly 
to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

In  the  section  of  my  message  dealing  with  education, 
I  have  referred  to  our  rural  school  problem  which  also 
presses  the  farmers  of  the  State  for  solution. 

I  am  convinced  from  past  experience  that  before  we 
talk  further  of  remedies  we  must  repair  the  agency.  It 
is  senseless  to  clothe  a  department  with  great  power  and 
great  authority  only  to  find  that  it  seems  unable  to 
function  or  make  use  of  it.  A  vigorous  handling  of  this 
problem  requires  that  the  present  council  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  be  abolished 
and  in  their  place  there  be  created  a  single  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Farms  and  Markets  to  whom  should  be  granted 
ample  power  to  reorganize  the  department  and  bring  to 
his  aid  the  best  brains  and  ability  that  the  State  can 
secure. 


Carbon  From  the  Air 

IT  has  been  know  for  many  years  that  clover  and 
other  legumes  or  pod-bearing  plants  had  some 
power  of  improving  the  soil.  When  such  plants 
grew  and  died  upon  the  soil,  or  were  plowed  under, 
the  crops  which  followed  were  better  than  those 
grown  on  soil  where  no  legumes  were  used.  For 
centuries  that  fact  was  observed  and  accepted  as 
one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  nature.  Finally  it  was 
demonstrated  that  these  legume  plants  were  able  in 
some  way  to  attract  and  retain  free  nitrogen  from 
the  ail-.  Then  came  further  proof  that  this  great 
work  was  done  by  tiny  bacteria  which  live  on  the 
roots  of  the  legume  plants.  Step  by  step  the  in¬ 
vestigation  went  on  until  the  scientists  were  able  to 
separate  these  bacteria,  each  one  for  a  certain  plant, 
cultivate  them  artificially  and  distribute  them  where 
needed  for  inoculation,  much  as  yeast  cakes  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  bread  makers.  It  is  barely  25  years  ago 
that  the  leading  scientists  predicted  a  nitrogen 
famine.  They  knew  that  the  air  contained  uncounted 
millions  of  tons  of  this  element,  but  they  solemnly 
declared  that  the  legume  plants  possessed  the  trade 
secret  of  extracting  it — a  secret  tvhich  man  cannot 
imitate! 

That  sounded  well  25  years  ago,  but  since  then 
the  chemists  have  learned  the  secret.  There  are  now 
a  dozen  processes  for  extracting  nitrogen  from  the 
air.  They  range  all  the  way  from  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent  playing  through  copper  at  a  fierce  heat  to  liquid 
air  at  a  temperature  almost  unbearably  cold.  At 
any  rate,  immense  quantities  of  nitrogen  are  taken 
from  the  air,  until  it  has  become  an  article  of  in¬ 
ternational  commei’ce.  In  fact,  France  has  de¬ 
manded  from  Germany  a  vast  quantity  of  this  aerial 
nitrogen  as  part  of  her  reparations. 

Fifty  years  ago  such  a  thing  would  have  been 
considered  a  mere  dream  of  some  visionary  crank, 
yet  with  the  opening  of  the  new  year  comes  a 
prophecy  of  still  greater  wonders.  As  is  known  by 
all  students  of  plant  life,  our  growing  plants  de¬ 
pend  on  the  air  for  their  supplies  of  carbon.  Most 
of  us,  who  have  little  thought  about  the  air,  except 
that  it  is  something  we  take  into  the  lungs  and  then 
expel,  will  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  coal,  wood — 
all  our  sources  of  fuel — were  originally  taken  from 
the  air  by  plants  and  stored  up  as  solids  in  their 
leaf  and  stem !  As  was  said  of  the  legumes  in  rela- 
tion  to  nitrogen,  all  common  plants  possess  the  trade 
secret  of  taking  carbon  from  the  air  and  storing  it 
as  a  solid.  And  the  scientists  are  now  going  after 
that  trade  seci*et  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the 
legumes!  If  they  succeed  in  doing  it,  and  are  able 
to  take  carbon  from  the  air  without  the  aid  of  the 
growing  plants  which  now  serve  as  middlemen,  the 
dullest  of  us  may  realize  what  mighty  changes  in 
industry  and  human  life  will  he  opened  up.  There 
is  nothing  definite  to  repoi’t  yet,  but  thei’e  are  fain 
promises  of  hope  that  the  i-iddle  may  be  solved.  As 
we  think  of  these  mighty  possibilities  those  of  us 
who  are  past  the  meridian  of  life  may  well  speculate 
a-s  to  the  tremendous  future  which  our  children  are 
to  enter.  We  have  faith  that  humanity  will  settle 
down  and  so  adapt  itself  to  these  mighty  changes 
that  the  world  will  still  be  a  goodly  place  for  the 
deserving. 


New  York  State  Notes 

The  program  of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society  has  been’  published.  The  program  suggests 
some  very  interesting  items  for  the  Rochester  meeting. 
The  place  of  the  meeting  is  the  same  as  last  year,  at 
the  Exposition  Grounds.  The  dates  are  January  10, 
11  and  12.  On  Wednesday  the  program  is  taken  up 
with  the  appointment  of  committees  and  a  discussion  led 
by  Prof.  G.  H.  Herrick  of  the  State  College  on  “Recent 
Results  with  Some  Old  Pests.”  In  the  afternoon  Prof. 
F.  C.  Stewart  of  the  Geneva  Station  will  discuss  “Fruit 
Disease  Problems  of  Today.”  Prof.  L.  M.  Massey  of 
the  State  College  will  discuss  “Some  Results  of  Dusting 


Experiments  for  Apple  Scab  and  Peach  Leaf  Curl  in 
1921  and  1922.”  The  annual  address  of  the  president 
will  be  given  on  Thursday  morning.  The  president,  T. 
E.  Cross,  is  a  fruit  farmer  of  Dutchess  County.  The 
reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  will  also  be  given 
on  Thursday  morning,  followed  by  the  election  of  offi¬ 
cers.  The  program  of  the  afternoon  consists  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  John  B.  Shepard  on  “How  the  Fruit  Crops  of 
the  State  Are  Estimated.”  Richard  Wellington  of  the 
Geneva  Station  will  discuss  "The  New  Fruits.”  Prof. 
U.  P.  Hedrick,  who  has  spent  some  time  during  the 
past  year  in  Europe,  will  tell  of  his  experience  in  the 
fruit  growing  sections  of  the  European  countries.  Dr. 
W.  II.  Chandler,  who  has  conducted  a  large  number  of 
experiments  at  the  State  Station  on  pruning  of  fruits, 
will  tell  of  his  observations.  The  program  on  Friday  is 
more  varied  than  any  of  the  other  days.  Prof.  H.  C. 
Thompson  will  discuss  “Vegetable  Industry  as  a  Part 
of  Horticulture.”  Prof.  E.  A.  White  of  the  Department 
of  Floriculture  will  lead  the  discussion  relative  to  the 
“Floriculture  Problems  of  Horticulturists.”  N.  II. 
Peet,  manager  of  the  Fruit  Growers’  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation,  who  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  market¬ 
ing  of  fruit  for  a  number  of  years,  will  discuss  “Co¬ 
operative  Marketing  of  Perishables.”  Ralph  W.  Curtis 
will  discuss  the  place  of  ornamental  horticulture  which 
is  a  part  of  many  of  the  nursery  sections  of  the  State, 
viz.,  “Evergreens.”  II.  H.  Whetzel,  who  spent  last 
year  at  the  Experiment  Station  at  Bermuda,  will  tell  of 
his  year’s  experience  there.  Paul  C.  Stark  of  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  has  had  an  unique  experience  in  his  wide  travels 
and  will  discuss  “Seven  Thousand  Miles  by  Auto 
Through  Orchard  Regions  in  the  East.”  The  grape 
growers  of  the  State  will  have  a  round  table  discussion 
at  the  morning  session  on  Friday.  There  will  be  inter¬ 
spersed  plenty  of  opportunity  to  take  up  the  questions 
that  are  in  the  question  box.  The  usual  fruit  exhibit 
will  be  held  this  year.  The  Eastern  meeting  of  the 
Association  will  be  held  in  Poughkeepsie  on  February 
21,  22  and  23. 

On  January  23  and  24  the  grapegrowers  from  several 
States  and  Canada  will  meet  at  Buffalo  for  the  purpose 
of  reorganizing  the  National  Grape  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  importance  of  a  central  grape  association  has 
been  a  subject  of  interest  to  growers  for  some  time.  The 
importance  of  the  industry  in  New  York  State  is  greater 
than  is  normally  supposed  by  those  not  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  it.  Last  year  growers  received  approxi¬ 
mately  $5,000,000  from  the  sale  of  their  product. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Co-operative  Grange- 
League-Federation  Exchange  will  be  held  at  Syracuse 
February  5.  This  is  one  of  the  State-wide  co-operative 
associations  that  has  the  interest  of  a  large  number  of 
farmers  because  of  the  wide  distribution  of  the  capital 
stock. 

For  three  years  the  farmers  of  Cayuga  County  have 
held  a  seed  fair  to  bring  together  the  best  that  the 
county  could  produce  in  competition.  The  show  not 
only  embraces  an  exhibit  based  on  the  crops  that  are 
selected  for  a  plate  and  shown  at  the  competition,  but 
requires  that  the  crops  be  inspected  in  the  field.  Since 
grain  crops  occupy  one-fourth  of  the  farm  acreage  of 
Cayuga  County,  any  effort  to  improve  the  crops  means 
a  great  deal  to  the  county.  A  local  bank  has  thought 
so  well  of  the  effort  that  they  have  donated  liberal  prizes 
for  the  best  exhibits. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  the  readers  to  know 
that  32  towns  and  cities  in  New  York  State  have  regu¬ 
lations  that  no  milk  can  be  sold  there  unless  from  tuber¬ 
culin-tested  cattle.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  feeling 
in  this  direction. 

The  Guernsey  men  are  interesting  themselves  through 
their  county  clubs  in  a  better  price  for  what  they  term 
quality  milk  ;  that  is,  milk  that  has  a  high  per  cent  of 
butterfat.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Washington 
County  association  this  matter  was  brought  up  and 
thoroughly  discussed.  A  resolution  was  passed  request¬ 
ing  that  a  committee  from  the  State  association  meet 
with  the  executive  committee  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
for  the  purpose  of  working  out  a  more  equitable  dif¬ 
ferential  for  Guernsey  milk. 

The  Forest  Nursery  at  Lowville,  Lewis  County,  has 
600,000  three-year-old  white  pine  seedlings  ready  for 
distribution  next  Spring.  White  pine  does  well  in  this 
area,  and  as  the  amount  of  white  pine  blister  rust  is 
comparatively  negligible,  it  should  be  a  good  place  for 
most  of  these  trees  right  at  home. 

The  advisory  council  of  the  New  York  State  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association,  at  their  meeting  in  Syracuse  re¬ 
cently,  acted  on  a  large  number  of  matters  that  have 
accumulated  since  their  last  meeting.  The  date  of  the 
annual  meeting  was  set  for  January  16.  At  this  meet¬ 
ing  officers  will  be  elected  for  the  coming  year.  Twelve 
directors  will  also  be  elected  and  23  delegates  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  will  be 
selected.  The  annual  banquet  will  be  held  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  16th.  Prof.  II.  II.  Wing  is  chairman  of  the 
banquet  committee.  One  of  the  speakers  selected  for 
the  evening  is  former  President  Aitken  of  Flint,  Mich. 
Here  are  some  of  the  high  points  in  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  advisory  council.  They  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  favoring  additional  work  on  the  control  of  the  ox- 
warble,  and  urged  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  suffi¬ 
cient  to  continue  this  work  in  the  State.  They  sent  a 
resolution  to  the  National  Dairy  Association  urging 
that  the  dairy  congress  be  held  at  Syracuse  next  year. 
They  pledged  their  support  in  this  project.  They- 
passed  a  resolution  urging  the  Governor-elect  to  appoint 
President  Bigler  of  the  State  Association  as  State  Fair 
Commissioner.  They  passed  a  resolution  urging  the  State 
Legislature  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for  the  con¬ 
struct  ion  of  a  proper  live  stock  judging  pavilion  and 
coliseum  for  the  State  Fair  Grounds.  There  were  dele¬ 
gates  from  21  clubs  present  at  the  State  advisory  coun¬ 
cil,  and  a  large  part  of  the  delegates  took  part  in  the 
discussion.  Considerable  time  was  taken  up  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  membership  plans  for  the  coming  year. 
It  was  brought  out  that  sufficient  funds  were  not  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  National  association  to  carry  on  the 
work  adequately.  Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  securing 
members  last  year,  it  was  voted  to  make  the  county 
clubs  responsible  for  the  membership  in  the  county. 
That  New  York  State  Ilolsteins  are  coming  to  their 
own  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  New  York  made  the 
largest  consignment  of  cattle  at  the  national  sale  and 
was  awarded  the  prize  of  $300  for  the  best  State  herd 
competing  with  seven  other  States.  The  animals  con¬ 
signed  from  New  York  sold  for  the  third  highest  aver¬ 
age. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Things  That  Live 

“'The  timid  hand  stretched  forth  to  aid 
A  brother  in  his  need ; 

The  kindly  word  in  grief’s  dark  hour, 
That  proves  a  friend  indeed ; 

The  plea  for  mercy,  softly  breathed, 
When  justice  threatens  high  ; 

The  sorrow  of  a  contrite  heart — 

These  things  must  never  die.” 

— Attributed  to  Charles  picKEns. 

* 

Many  of  our  readers  canned  surplus 
poultry  last  Summer,  and  it  is  likely  that 
a  quantity  of  the  cans  are  being  opened 
now.  The  work  is  now  past  its  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  but  we  should  like  to  know 
whether  farm  housekeepers  have  modified 
their  original  methods  of  canning  meat, 
and  just  how  they  are  now  doing  it. 
Which  do  you  prefer,  to  give  partial  cook¬ 
ing  before  putting  in  the  cans,  or  to  pack 
uncooked?  Do  you  can  chicken  only,  or 
do  you  can  beef,  veal  and  pork?  We  re¬ 
ceive  a  great  many  questions  from  be¬ 
ginners  in  the  process,  and  many  of  them 
express  a  wish  to  hear  more  from  other 
farm  housekeepers.  Any  details  covering 
personal  experience  in  canning  meat  will 
be  helpful.  A  great  many  rural  house¬ 
keepers  are  using  pressure  eanners,  but 
there  are  still  many  others  who  process 
meat  in  the  cans  in  an  ordinary  boiler. 

An  anonymous  correspondent  asks  us 
to  give  a  recipe  for  lebkuchen.  We  should 
have  been  glad  to  send  this  recipe  direct, 
in  time  for  Christmas,  if  the  writer  had 
given  her  name.  The  following  recipe 
was  sent  us  some  years  ago  by  a  German 
correspondent :  Take  a  cup  of  butter  and 
one  of  sugar ;  pour  over  them  two  cups 
of  honey  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  Add 
a  generous  handful  of  almonds,  shelled 
and  blanched,  a  grated  nutmeg  and  a 
teaspoon  of  cinnamon.  Dissolve  a  scant 
teaspoon  of  soda  in  wafer  and  add  to  the 
ingredients.  Stir  all  thoroughly  and  mix 
with  flour  until  stiff.  Roll  out  like 
cookies,  cut  out  in  oblong  cakes,  and  bake 
till  well  browned.  Ice  with  a  thin  coat¬ 
ing  of  white  icing. 

* 

Last  year  we  asked  a  number  of  our 
friends  what  they  considered  the  best 
Christmas  present  they  ever  had.  and 
their  responses  suggested  some  new  angles 
on  Christmas  giving.  We  have  never  be¬ 
lieved  that  farm  women  and  girls  were 
only  entitled  to  “useful”  presents,  and 
know  they  appreciate  beauty  and  charm 
just  as  much  as  their  city  cousins.  The 
real  essence  of  any  gift  is.  of  course,  the 
thought  and  affection  of  the  giver.  While 
our  Christmas  presents,  both  given  and 
received,  are  still  fresh  in  mind,  it  is  a 
good  time  to  think  over  suggestions  for 
next  Christmas.  We  like  to  keep  a  list, 
which  reminds  us  not  only  of  what  we 
have  already  given,  but  may  include  notes 
as  to  the  tastes  of  our  friends.  We  also 
keep  a  “Christmas  trunk”  in  the  attic. 
Here  are  stored  Christmas  tree  orna¬ 
ments,  left-over  Christmas  labels,  ribbons, 
paper  or  cord,  and  here  we  put  articles 
bought  or  made  during  the  year  to  be 
used  as  presents.  This  prevents  storing 
things  away  so  carefully  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  found  when  needed.  We  also  find 
the  Christmas  trunk  a  great  institution 
when  there  is  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
demand  for  the  fancy  table  at  a  church 
fair,  or  some  similar  contribution.  We 
can  usually  find  a  trifle  in  the  Christmas 
trunk  that  justs  meets  the  emergency, 
and  as  the  expenditures  are  spread  over 
the  whole  year,  they  do  not  seem  so  heavy 
at  one  time.  Of  course  the  family  gifts 
that  must  be  kept  secret  are  not  put  in 
the  Christmas  trunk. 

War  Bread  in  Peace  Times 

Our  editor  asks  how  many  of  his  read¬ 
ers  have  kept  up  the  use  of  war  bread, 
and  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  superiority,  of 
the  nil  thrown  loaf.  In  my  own  family, 
at  least  four  times  out  of  five,  we  have 
brown  rather  than  white  bread  on  our 
table,  and  find  it  more  pleasing  to  the 
palate,  as  well  as  more  wholesome  and 
satisfying.  In  fact.  I  scarcely  ever  make 
white  bread  now,  but  once  a  week  or  so 
I  buy  a  baker’s  loaf,  and  occasionally 
make  rolls  or  rusks.  1  do  not  find  gra¬ 
ham  or  whole  wheat  flour  an  economy, 


however;  it  is  a  little  dearer-and  much 
harder  to  obtain  than  the  bolted  product. 
Of  course  this  would  not  be  so  if  the  de¬ 
mand  were  more  general.  Rye,  cornmeal 
and  household  bran  in  bulk  are  less  ex¬ 
pensive.  and  if  one  has  a  little  liand- 
mi. 1,  delicious  and  healthful  wheat  flour 
can  be  produced  at  home  at  small  cost. 
I  read  somewhere  the  other  day,  apropos 
of  advertising  food  produc.s.  that  “nearly 
everybody  likes  honey,  and  yet  compara¬ 
tively  few  people  buy  it  regularly.”  I 
think  the  same  thing  is  true  of  brown 
bread,  as  I  notice  that  where  both  kinds 
are  offered  it  is  almost  always  preferred. 
One  lady  belonging  to  a  local  organiza¬ 
tion  always  brings  to  our  luncheons  de¬ 
liciously  fine  and  light  entire-wheat 
bread,  and  how  many  times  I  have  heard 
the  exclamation:  “I  would  rather  have 
your  bread  than  cake !”  or  “How  I  wish 
you  would  make  bread  to  sell !”  To  most 
people,  however,  its  health  value  is  the 
great  point  in  favor  of  brown  bread. 
White  bread  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
clog  the  internal  machinery,  while  the 
darker  and  coarser  breads  have  just  the 
opposite  effect,  and  their  laxative  value 
is  increased  by  the  use  of  molasses  or 
honey,  raisins,  dates  or  nuts. 

On  our  table  the  brown  bread  appears 
in  great  variety.  For  yeast  bread  I  ring 
the  changes  on  fine  whole-wheat  flour, 
coarse  graham  flour,  oatmeal  and  bran, 
while  the  buttermilk  breads,  gems  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2138.  Dress  with 
kimono  sleeves  with 
overdress,  for  misses 
ad  small  women.  10 
and  18  years.  The 
16-year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  4%  yards  of 
figured  material  40 
or  44  inches  wide, 
with  3%  yards  of 
material  40  or  44 
for  the  overdress. 
20  cents. 


and  18  years.  The 
10-year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  3%  yards  of 
material  36  inches 
wide,  3%  yards  40 
or  44,  with  1% 
yards  extra  any 
width  for  the  drap¬ 
ery.  20  cents. 


muffins  are  legion.  A  few  general  rules 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however.  Brown 
flour  is  heavier  than  white,  and  requires 
a  little  more  yeast  or  other  leavening 
agent ;  the  dough,  as  mixed  or  kneaded, 
should  be  a  little  softer,  and  the  oven 
should  be  a  little  cooler  for  the  baking. 

Graham  or  Whole-wheat  Bread. — One 
cake  com  Dressed  yeast  (less  if  set  over 
night),  one  cup  milk  (scalded  and  cooled, 
or  of  potato  water),  one-fourth  cup  mo¬ 
lasses  or  honey,  one  cup  water,  two 
tablespoons  shortening,  one  quart  gra¬ 
ham  flour,  one  cup  white  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Have  the  liquid  lukewarm. 
Mix  and  knead  as  usual,  let  it  rise  twice, 
and  bake  one  hour  in  a  slow  oven.  This 
makes  two  small  loaves. 

Oatmeal  Bread. — 'Two  cups  of  rolled 
oats  covered  with  two  cups  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  lukewarm. 
Dissolve  one  cake  of  yeast  in  half  a  cup 
of  warm  water,  add  one-fourth  cup  of 
brown  sugar,  two  tablespoons  of  shorten¬ 
ing  and  one  cup  of  white  flour,  and  add 
to  the  oatmeal,  to  make  a  sponge.  Beat 
well,  and  let  it  rise  in  a  warm  place  for 
an  hour ;  then  add  flour  for  a  dough 
(about  three  cups),  and  one  teaspoon  of 
salt.  Knead  and  let  it  rise  until  double 
in  bulk ;  mold  into  loaves,  let  it  rise 
again,  and  bake  45  minutes.  Oatmeal 
requires  a  hot  oven.  I  often  add  all  the 
flour  at  once,  using  a  bread  mixer  in  the 
usual  way.  Nuts  or  raisins  are  a  good 
addition. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  a  loaf  that  took 
first  prize  in  a  war-baking  contest — the 
only  cornbrenu  I  know  of  that  is  good 
cold:  Four  cups  of  cornmeal.  two  cups 
rye  flour,  one  cup  molasses,  two  cups  but¬ 
termilk.  one  cup  water,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  two 
tablespoons  shortening,  one  tablespoon 
salt,  one  cup  raisins. 

Wheat  and  Rye  (two  loaves).- — One 
cake  yeast,  one  pint  lukewarm  water  or 
milk  and  water,  one  tablespoon  shorten¬ 
ing.  one-half  cup  molasses,  two  teaspoons 
salt  (scant),  two  teaspoons  caraway 
seeds,  three  cups  rye  flour,  three  cups 
white  or  whole-wheat  flour.  Mix  in  a 
bowl  or  bread-mixer,  let  rise,  and  when 
light  knead  down  and  put  in  pans.  When 
it  has  risen  again,  bake  one  hour  in  a 


the 


Wall  Paper 

for  An  Entire  Room 


Here  is  a  big  Montgomery  Ward  offer!  A  DOUBLE 
LENGTH  roll  of  wall  paper  for  only  6c.  Enough  to 
paper  an  entire  room  10x12  for  as  little  as  82c!  This 
includes  side  wall,  border  and  ceiling  paper. 

Send  for  our  new  book  of  Wall  Paper  Samples  and  see  the  MANY  OTHER  big 
values  we  have  ready  for  you.  It  shows  you  our  complete  new  assortment — grass- 
cloths,  tapestries,  oatmeal  papers,  leather  patterns,  fabrics.  And  all  at  prices  to  suit 
your  pocketbook.  Among  the  better  grades,  we  have  a  big  variety  for  only  60c  and 
up  per  DOUBLE  LENGTH  roll.  And  remember,  you  get  twice  as  much  wallpaper 
Id  one  of  our  16-yard  DOUBLE  LENGTH  rolls  as  in  the  ordinary  8-yard  single  roll. 

is  Wall  Paper  Book  FRE  E 

Contains  over  100  Actual  Samples 

Be  sure  to  get  a  copy  of  this  book  before 
planning  your  Spring  decorating.  It  is  made 
up  of  actual  large-sized  samples.  With  each 
side  wall  is  shown  a  sample  of  the  border  to 
match.  Easy  and  pleasant  to  select  your  wall 
paper  this  way. 


Send  for  this  interesting  and  valuable  book 
today.  Ask  for  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book,  No, 
1923-M  Address  our  House  nearest  you. 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

CHICAOO  FORT  worth  KANSAS  CITY*  PORTLAND  ORE.  SAINT  PAUk 


CfxasefainAivay 

wittxCMusteroU 

When  the  wind9  blow 
raw  and  chill  and  rheuma¬ 
tism  starts  to  tingle  in  your 
joints  and  muscles,  get  out 
your  good  friend  Musterole. 

Rub  this  soothing  white 
ointment  gently  over  the 
sore  spot.  As  Musterole 
penetrates  the  skin  and 
goes  down  to  the  seat  of 
trouble  you  feel  a  gentle, 
healing  warmth;  then 
comes  cooling,  welcome 
relief  from  old  man  Pain. 

Better  by  far  than  the  old-fash- 
foned  mustard  plaster,  Musterole 
does  the  work  without  the  burn 
and  blister  Grandma  knew  so  well. 

For  croupy  colds,  sore  throat, 
rheumatism  and  congestion  of  all 
kinds,  just  rub  on  Musterole. 

Don’t  wait  for  trouble,  keep  a  jar 
or  tube  on  the  bathroom  shelf. 

Recommended  often  by  nurses  and 
doctors,  it  comes  in  35c  and  65c 
jars  and  tubes;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
better  than  a  mustard  Blaster 


I’ll  Save  You  Big 
Money  On  This 
Beautiful  Range 


!'  Our  new  low  prices  on  Kal¬ 
amazoo  Ranges  are  the  talk 
of  the  country.  Greatest 
values  ever  offered.  Ranges  fin- 
,  islied  in  beautiful  gray  or  blue 
porcelain  enamel.  Our  directs 
from-f  actory 
prices  save  25  to 
40  per  cent. 


Mail  a  Postal  Today 

Get  our  prices  now.  Steel  and 
iron  prices  are  going  up.  Better 
write  today'  when  we 
save  you  the  most 
money.  30  days'  trial. 
Cash  or  easy'  payments. 
Money-back  guarantee. 
W.  S.  Dewing, 
“The  Stove  Man.” 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

1114  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


Ill  Ufnnl  If  nUUnir  V...  for  sale,  direct  fiommanufac- 

flll  Wool  Knitting  Tarn  turer,at95o,  $l.S5and$l  60 

a  pound.  Postage  paid  on  five  dollar  orders.  Write  for 
samples.  II.  A.  IJAKTLETT  -  Harmony,  Maine 


ew300^ianter 


AGENTS 
WA  N  T  E  D 


Increases  Egg  Yield 

Gives  brilliant,  soft,  white  light — 
like  daylight.  Just  the  thing  to  hang 
in  hen  house  night  and  morning. 

Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 

Clean,  odorless,  economical.  Burns 
less  fuel  than  wick  lantern.  Is  100 
times  brighter.  Lights  with  match. 
Absolutely  safe.  Greatest  improve¬ 
ment  of  age.  Patented. 

Make  $60  to  $100  a  ^Veek 

introducing  this  wonderful  new 
Light.  Take  orders  for  Lanterns, 
Table  Lamps,  Hanging  Lamps 
among  friends  and  neighbors. 

We  deliver  by  parcel  post  and  do 
collecting.  Commissions  paid  same 
day  yoo  take  orders.  Get  started  at 
once.  Write  today  for  agents  offer. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 

661  Lamp  Bide.,  Akron,  0. 


STOP 
LEAKS 

in  kitchen  utensils,  fur¬ 
naces,  pipes,  house  boil¬ 
ers,  motor  radiators,  etc., 
at  a  few  cents’  expense 
with 

SMOOTH -ON  No.  1. 

As  easily  applied  as  putty  — 
makes  lasting  repairs  quickly. 
Indispensable  about  Home  and  Garage. 

Write  for  FREE  Book :  ®°ttrde  ai^Gem 

eral  Stores  in  fioz.  tins,  30c  (by  mail  add 
Ge)  j  also  in  1-lb.,  5-lb-  and  larger  sizes. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  39-A  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  au  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
tarmacs  anti  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  aud  dark 
sides*  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printed 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  aift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50.  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. _ 

'■■■■■■■■■■■aaaaaaaasaBaaBBaaaBaB*aaaaaaaaaaMaaaa*saa*a»>*a*aMM 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 

Name  . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Postoffice  . 

State  . 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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slow  oven.  Shredded  dates  instead  of  the 
caraway  seeds  are  particularly  good. 

Dr.  Wiley’s  Health  Bread.  —  Two 
quarts  whole-wheat  flour,  one  quart  of 
thick  loppered  milk  (or  buttermilk),  one 
cup  molasses,  two  teaspoons  soda,  one 
teaspoon  salt.  Mix  the  soda  with  the 
molasses  and  stir  till  it  foams.  Add  milk 
and  flour  alternately,  put  in  greased  pans 
and  set  in  a  warm  place  for  45  minutes, 
then  bake  one  hour  in  a  very  moderate 
oven. 

Graham  Drop  Biscuit. — One  cup  sour 
milk,  one-half  cup  molasses,  two  table¬ 
spoons  melted  fat,  one  teaspoon  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  one-half  cup  water,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  salt,  two  cups  graham  flour,  one 
cup  wheat  flour,  one-half  cup  seedless 
raisins ,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
Drop  by  large  spoonfuls,  or  bake  in  muf¬ 
fin  tins. 

Rye  Biscuit. — One  cup  rye  flour,  one 
cup  wheat  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  table¬ 
spoon  sugar,  one  teaspoon  melted  butter, 
one  cup  sweet  milk.  Bake  in  hot  gem 
pans  20  to  30  minutes. 

Hickorynut  Bread. — One  and  one-half 
cups  graham  flour,  one  and  one-half  cups 
white  flour,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  teaspoon 
soda  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water  and 
stirred  into  one-half  cup  of  molasses,  one- 
half  cup  chopped  or  crushed  hickorynut 
meats,  one  and  one-half  cups  milk  or 
enough  for  a  very  soft  dough.  Place  in 
a  greased  breadpan,  let  it  stand  in  a 
warm  place  for  45  minutes  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  * 

Bran  Gems. — Two  cups  of  bran,  one 
cup  white  flour,  six  tablespoons  of  molas¬ 
ses,  one  tablespoon  butter  or  fat,  one  cup 
sweet  milk,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one-halt' 
teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  cup  chopped 
raisins.  Bake  in  muffin  pans.  These  are 
very  good  for  the  children’s  lunch  box, 
and  so  are 

Half  Sweets. — One-half  cup  of  dark 
honey,  one-half  cup  boiling  water.  Mix, 
and  when  cold,  add  five  tablespoons  melt¬ 
ed  fat,  two  and  one-fourth  cups  fine 
whole-wheat  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  one-fourth  teaspoon  soda,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  one-half  cup  currants  or  seedless 
raisins.  Bake  in  small  muffin  pans. 
They  need  no  butter,  and  melt  in  your 
mouth.  RACIIEL  F.  DAIILGREN. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana  Farmer 

This  community  seemed  to  be  in  a  con¬ 
stant  whirl  of  activity  just  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  Some  of  the  activities  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  Christmas,  but  happened 
along  in  a  time  already  almost  over  full. 

The  little  Friends’  Meeting  House  on 
the  corner  of  the  farm  has  taken  unto 
itself  an  addition,  called  a  Community 
Room.  It  was  much  needed,  both  for 
regular  Sunday  school  use,  and  for  sup¬ 
pers  and  socials.  The  first  of  these  was 
held  last  night — a  “Sock  Social,”  for  the 
financial  benefit  of  the  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  and  also  in  the  interest  of  neigh¬ 
borhood  spirit.  The  idea  is  not  new,  but 
had  not  been  overworked  around  here, 
and  caused  much  amusement.  The  ad¬ 
mission  fee  was  twice  as  many  cents  as 
each  comer’s  stocking  size.  Little  socks 
had  been  sent  out  beforehand,  to  contain 
the  coins,  but  I  believe  there  were  more 
people  in  the  audience  than  those  who 
had  been  thus  notified.  There  was  quite 
a  program,  and  sandwiches  and  coffee 
were  served  without  extra  charge. 

Our  household  contributed  some  music 
to  the  program,  piano  and  voice.  Lula, 
my  Russian  housemate,  has  a  remarkable 
soprano  voice,  not  technically  trained,  but 
with  considerable  experience  in  church 
singing.  '  It  must  be  a  strange  experience 
to  change  firom  the  elaborate  ceremonial, 
the  color  and  richness,  of  the  Orthodox 
Russian  Church,  to  the  democracy  and 
simplicity  of  Quakers.  It  is  hard  to 
know  just  what  she  thinks  of  this  manner 
of  worship,  but  she  loves  the  association 
with  friendly  people.  'We  worked  very 
hard  over  her  song,  “In  Old  Judea,”  on 
both  music  and  English  ;  but  we  had  n»t 
time  enough  to  make  her  feel  quite  easy 
and  at  home  in  it,  and  she  was  very  ner¬ 
vous.  It  was  well  received,  however, 
and  for  encore  she  sang  a  Russian  song, 
without  the  piano,  as  we  had  no  music 
for  it.  Opera  audiences  often  sit  en¬ 
tranced  by  a  performance  in  a  strange 
language,  but  the  action  tells  much  of  the 
story.  Here  was  a  country  audience, 
with  many  youngsters  of  the  irreverent 
age,  sitting  silent,  held  by  the  voice  alone, 
with  no  ghost  of  an  idea  what  it  was  all 
about.  It  was  quite  a  triumph. 

Part  of  our  practice  was  occomplished 
with  Johnnio  sitting  on  the  piano  bench, 
singing  a  song  of  his  own.  His  new  coat 
was  finished  two  days  before  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  and  was  as  successful  as  we  had 
hoped.  His  father  was  properly  aston¬ 
ished,  and  Johnnie,  the  owner,  his  moth¬ 
er,  the  seamstress,  and  I,  her  teacher, 
were  all  puffed  with  pride  over  it.  Mere 
clothes  were  side-tracked  later  for  Christ¬ 
mas  work.  Five  aprons,  in  two  styles, 
were  on  my  list.  Lula  tells  us  that  in 
Russia  they  have  feasting  and  great  cele¬ 
brations  at  Christmas,  but  not  gifts. 
However,  she  adopts  the  American  way, 
and  has  been  busily  embroidering  and 
shopping.  The  Community  Club  had  a 
tree.  It  is  about  as  free  from  mercenary 
taint  as  any  club  I  know,  since  the  dues 
are  only  25  cents,  with  a  10-eent  limit 
for  the  gifts  on  the  tree.  Some  other 
clubs  have  25  and  50-cent  limits.  It  may 
be  materialistic  to  have  gifts  at  all ;  per¬ 
haps  the  program  and  the  beauty  of  the 
tree  should  be  enough.  But  the  gift  sat¬ 


isfies  a  lurking  childish  longing  for 
“something  from  the  tree,”  and  “a  sur¬ 
prise” — even  if  we  have  contributed  its 
equivalent ! 

Plenty  of  us  need  more  money — in  fact, 
in  the  present  days  of  high  taxes  and  low 
crop  prices,  it  is  the  fashionable  condition. 
But  there  is  so  little  actual  poverty  here¬ 
abouts  that  the  established  agencies  for 
relief  rather  tend  to  overlap.  This  year 
the  Missionary  Society  has  a  different 
plan  ;  instead  of  donations  by  commit¬ 
tee,  each  member  “adopts”  some  person 
or  persons  for  remembrance,  in  the  name 
of  the  society.  Many  of  those  chosen  are 
not  poor  at  all ;  some  are  old,  some  sick, 
some  shut-in,  caring  for  others ;  some  are 
children,  who  are  not  hungry  or  cold,  but 
lack  a  little  extra  touch  of  joy.  It  looks 
like  a  more  human  way  of  doing  things, 
and  if  carried  out  as  planned  should  give 
much  happiness. 

Another  unusual  “doings”  in  the  little 
church  takes  place  tomorrow.  A  Sunday 
school  class  of  young  men  will  present 
the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  drama¬ 
tized  by  their  teacher,  who  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  up  school  work  after  years 
of  experience,  and  raises  fruit  and  chick¬ 
ens.  As  critic  (by  request)  and  provider 
of  a  small  amount  of  incidental  music,  I 
have  already  seen  this  play,  and  can  tes¬ 
tify  that  it  is  amazingly  dramatic  and  ef¬ 
fective. 

Rehearsals  have  taken  two  evenings 
this  week,  and.  shopping  trips  to  the  near¬ 
est  city,  16  miles  away,  two  days.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  speaking  of  radiators  and  “Hen- 
rys,”  let  me  warn  anybody  it  may  con¬ 
cern  against  the  use  of  alcohol  solution 
in  mild  weather.  Luck,  a  good  nose,  and 
plenty  of  oil,  saved  me  from  ruining  a  per¬ 
fectly  good  engine,  but  the  12  quarts  had 
boiled  down  to  one,  and  a  few  more  miles 
would  have  been  the  finish.  After  this  I 
shall  depend  on  draining  and  blanketing 
till  the  mercury  drops  a  bit  lower.  It 
has  been  such  a  wonderful  Fall.  The 
ground  freezes  a  little  on  the  surface,  but 
soon  thaws.  The  last  rose  bloomed  about 
December  1,  though  there  are  still  buds 
that  might  develop  if  brought  into  the 
house.  We  have  had  two  small  transient 
snows. 

An  old  teacher  used  to  say  that  every 
Christmas  he  re-read  Dickens’  “Christ¬ 
mas  Carol,”  and  every  New  Year,  Pren¬ 
tice’s  “Closing  Year.”  Without  being  so 
systematic  about  it,  I  do  like,  now  that 
I  have  a  fireplace  again,  to  renew  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  “Snowbound,”  and  com¬ 
pare  notes  with  the  author  on  fire  build- 
in?.  The  ceremony  of  piling  the  “nightly 
stack”  sounds  very  agreeable,  but  he  can- 
nily  passes  over  the  pleasures  of  building 
the  fire  in  the  morning !  Probably  the 
“prompt,  decisive  man”  did  that  before 
his  boys  were  up.  I  have  talked  to  some 
old  people  of  this  region,  and  find  nobody 
who  knows  of  a  distinction  between  the 
back-log  and  back-stick.  They  were  two 
names  for  the  same  thing,  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Besides  ancient  management  of 
fireplaces,  I  wonder  about  something  else : 
what  did  New  Englanders  do  with  their 
pumpkins,  and  the  famous  Hubbard 
squashes?  They  tell  us  now  to  keep 
them  in  a  dry,  warm  place ;  but  “there 
ain’t  no  such  animile”  in  a  house  like 
mine,  where  the  fires,  like  the  prima- 
donna’s  cat,  stay  out  all  night !  We 
must  not  put  them  in  the  attic,  where 
they  would  freeze,  nor  in  the  cellar,  be¬ 
cause  of  dampness,  unless  in  the  (non- 
existant)  furnace  room.  Mine — I  have 
only  about  a  dozen  this  year — are  in  one 
of  the  living-room  cupboards,  next  to  the 
chimney.  It  is  a  place  of  certain  incon¬ 
venience  and  uncertain  safety.  But  sure¬ 
ly  the  old-time  houses  were  not  frost-free ; 
ichere  did  they  keep  their  squashes? 

E.  M.  c. 


Date  Pudding 

One  cup  dates  (cut  fine),  one  cup  nuts, 
one  cup  sugar,  1%  cups  flour,  two  eggs, 
one  level  spoon  of  soda  and  one-fourth 
cup  milk.  Beat  well  and  bake  in  a  slow 
oven.  Serve  with  sauce  or  whipped 
cream.  This  will  keep  for  weeks. 

M.  T.  f. 


Dry  Hop  Yeast 


Will  you  give  a  standard  recipe  for 
making  dry  hop  yeast?  If  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  methods,  give  recipe  for  yeast  suit¬ 
able  for  eating.  s.  E.  c. 

The  following  is  a  standard  recipe  for 
Virginia  dry  hop  yeast.  It  is  pure  and 
wholesome,  and  would  surely  be  as  de¬ 
sirable  to  eat  as  any  other  yeast,  perhaps 
not  as  disagreeable  to  take  as  compressed 
yeast. 

Take  as  many  dry  hops  as  you  can 
grasp  in  your  hand  (a  few  more  will  not 
hurt),  put  in  a  porcelain  or  granite  pan, 
and  add  two  quarts  cold  water.  Bring 
to  a  boil,  and  boil  briskly  half  an  hour ; 
have  boiling  water  ready  to  fill  up  pan  to 
replace  any  boiled  away.  Have  ready  a 
gallon  jar  with  1%  cup  wheat  flour,  one 
tablespoon  sugar,  one  teaspoon  salt. 
Mix  all  together,  and  strain  the  hop  tea 
over  it ;  stir  out  all  lumps,  and  set  away 
to  cool.  When  lukewarm  add  one  yeast 
cake  ;  then  let  it  stand  one  day  and  night ; 
stir  down  once  or  twice  while  standing. 
Then  pour  in  pan,  and  stir  in  one  part 
wheat  flour,  two  parts  cornmeal,  until 
you  have  a  stiff  dough  like  bread.  Make 
into  small  cakes  like  those  you  buy,  and 
put  on  a  floured  cloth  on  a  board  to  dry. 
Keep  turning  until  thorougblq  dry,  then 
store  where  it  will  not  freeze. 


“WASH”- 

Don’t  Scour  Teeth! 

You  Wouldn’t  Scour  the  Piano  Keys 

You  would  not  use  a  grit  cleaner  on  your  ivory 
piano  keys.  You  know  what  it  would  do  to  them. 
Ivory  and'  teeth  are  first  cousins  —  made  of  the 
same  basic  substance. 

Every  time  you  scratch  your  teeth,  you  remove  part 
of  the  surface.  You  can  use  Colgate’s  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream  during  a  long  lifetime  without  in 
the  slightest  degree  injuring  the  delicate  enamel 
of  your  teeth. 

COLGATE’S  CLEANS  TEETH  THE  RIGHT  WAY 

"Washes”  and  Polishes — Doesn’t  Scratch  or  Scour 

Gritty,  soapless  tooth  pastes  may  show  “quick  results.”  If  you  scoured 
away  your  skin  Nature  could  replace  that.  Silverware  scoured  with 
grit  can  also  be  restored  if  damaged.  But  Nature  will  not  replace 
tooth  enamel  once  it  is  worn  away.  It  is  better  to  use  a  safe  dental 
cream  now  than  suffer  years  of  regret  later  on. 

The  most  trustworthy  tooth  cleanser  for  habitual  use  is  one  that 
offers  the  combined  action  of  fine,  non-gritty  precipitated  chalk  and 
pure  soap.  Thus,  in  Colgate’s  you  get  what  modern  science  finds 
best.  Its  non-gritty  precipitated  chalk  loosens  clinging  particles  from 
the  enamel.  Pure  and  mild,  its  vegetable  oil  soap  washes  them  away. 


i£b. 


Colgate’s  cleans  teeth  thoroughly  — 
no  safe  dentifrice  does  more  A  Large 
costs  25  cents  — why  pay  more  ? 


,  CLEANS 
TEETH  THE  \ 
RIGHT  WAY 

Washes"  and  Polishes 
Doesn't  Scratch/ 
V  or  Scour 


Truth  in  Advertising  Implies  Honesty  in  Manufacture 


It  Builds  Strength 

You  have  often  wondered  j 
j  why  a  very  little  emulsified  ■ 
I  cod-liver  oil,  taken  regularly, 

I  works  almost  like  magic  in 
|  building  up  the  body. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

|  enables  you  to  enjoy  the  | 

I/lJ&  fullest  benefits  of  the  * 
purest  vitamine-bear- 
|l'Or  ing  cod  -  liver  oil.  It 
\\I  l\  helps  keep  the  vital 
1  forces  of  the  body 

I, strong .  Be  sure  it’s  Scott’s! 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J  22-48 

K  II  I  l  ’1 


Good  Coffee  is  Appreciated 

A.  VAIL  SMITH,  of 
Hazardville,  Conn., 
writes : 

“I  have  been  a  user 
of  coffee  for  forty 
years  and  have  never 
had  a  coffee  that  suits 
my  palate  like  the 
coffee  I  yet  from  Mr*. 
MacDougall.” 

Send  me  $1.00 
for  3  lbs.  post¬ 
paid.  Money 
back  if  it  does 
not  please  you. 

ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
73  Front  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Everything  About 
Cuticura  Soap 
Suggests  Efficiency 

Soap,Ointment,Talcum,25c.  everywhere.  For  samples 
address:  Cuticura  Laboratories, Dept.  U,  Malden,  Man. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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and  Never  Will” 
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Neighbors  who 
also  use 

Burrell  Milkers 

id 

Reuben  Dunckel 

E.  Ellis  Ellwood  1 

Paul  W.  Dakin  | 

Fraser  Showerman 
Reuben  Swartz 

Frank  Bellinger 

George  Bellinger 

Elmer  Klock 

Wilbur  Saltsman 
Raymond  Grouse 

" -  I 

Nestled  in  the  valley  among  the  sheltering 
trees  is  the  homestead  of  John  S.  Elwobd, 
one  of  the  men  who  is  contributing  to  the 
high  standing  of  New  York  State  as  a  pro 
ducer  of  dairy  products.  While  the  picture 
above  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of 
the  farm  and  the  merits  of  Mr.  Elwood’s 
Guernseys,  it  does  reflect  the  substantial 
character  of  his  equipment. 

And,  as  might  be  expected,  he  does  his 
milking  with  a  Burrell,  because  It  Milks 
the  Cows  Clean.  Moreover,  he  has  used 
his  Burrell  continuously  for  the  last  13 
years,  and,  as  quoted  in  the  headline  of  this 
advertisement,  he  never  strips  by  hand  and 


says  that  he  never  will.  Mr.  Elwood  be* 
lieves  that  “one  of  the  quickest  ways  to 
spoil  a  good  cow  is  by  milking  her  a  while 
by  machine  and  then  finishing  by  hand.’* 
Even  at  the  beginning  he  refused  to  strip 
his  cows,  firm  in  the  conviction  that  the 
way  to  get  satisfaction  from  his  Burrell 
Milker  was  to  use  the  machine  constantly 
and  entirely. 

Mr.  Elwood’s  long  experience  shows  the 
practical  service  of  a  Burrell  Milker — the 
kind  that  thousands  of  other  Burrell  users 
enjoy.  Are  you  getting  tired  of  the  old 
way  ?  Why  not  do  your  milking  the  cleaner, 
quicker,  pleasanter  way — with  a  Burrell! 


Remember,  the  Burrell  has  been  continuously  on  the  American  market  longer  than  any  other 
power  milking  machine.  Unless  you  know  the  Burrell,  you  do  not  know  the  full  worth 
to  you  of  a  milking  machine.  Send  for  catalog — no  obligation.  Please  address  Dep’t  20. 


D.H.  BUrrell  &  Co. Inc. 


Little  Falls.  New  York 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  o*  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.it  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Write  for  Be  ok 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO,  48  Elm  Street.  Quincy.  IIL 


SALESMEN, 
A  G  ENTS.  Your 
opportunity  t  o 
connect  with  a 
live  firm  to  sell 
the  best  con¬ 
structed  SILO 
on  the  market. 
Farmers  write  for  easy  terms. 
QUALITY  MFG.  CO,  Inc.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


It  Saved  These  —  It  Can  Yours 

WHEN  working  time  mean,  money  toyou, 
Save-The-Horse  cures  SPAVIN,  Ring¬ 
bone,  Thoropin,  or, — Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle, 
Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease. 

FREE  96-Page  BOOK 

telling  how  to  locate,  understand  and  tr eat  over 
58  kinds  of  lameness.  This  valuable  BOOK, 
sample  of!  our  signed  MONEY -BACK 
GU  AR  ANTEE  and  expert  veterninary  advice 
—all  FREE— no  obligation. 

SAVE-The-HORSE 

cures  while  horse  works.  It  saves  loss  of  time 
and  money.  Over  350,000  satisfied  users.  It 
costs  you  nothing  to  learn  all  about  it*  Hon  t 
wait.  Write  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid. 


Celebrated  Maurice  River  Fresh  Oysters 

Buy  direct,  via  Parcel  Post,  delivered  to  consumer 
in  hermetically  sealed  cans,  strictly  dry  measure- 
all  oysters. 

1  Gallon  Cans . $2.25— delivered. 

yt  “  “  .  1.35 

M  “  “  . 70 

Our  slogan  :  “  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.”  Remit  by  check  or  money  order. 

SANITARY  FRESH  OYSTER  CO. 
Port  Norris,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Allowance  of  Concentrates;  Vinegar 
Grains 

In  Henry’s  “Feeds  and  Feeding”  I  find 
on  page  399  the  proper  concentrate  al¬ 
lowance  for  dairy  cows.  Investigators 
differ  as  to  the  most  economical  allow¬ 
ance,  but  they  seem  to  think  from  4  lbs. 
to  8  lbs.  is  the  best  amount  to  feed  for 
economy’s  sake.  Will  you  give  your 
opinion  as  to  the  most  economical  amount 
for  Guernseys  yielding  from  30  to  40  lbs. 
of  milk  daily,  where  one  depends  on 
clover  or  mixed  hay  and  no  silage  for 
roughage.  Are  vinegar  grains  the  same 
as  malt  sprouts?  e.  d. 

Burlingham,  N.  Y. 

There  are  so  many  factors  involved  in 
your  problem  that  a  direct  answer  is 
scarcely  possible.  The  amount  of  grain 
that  is  to  be  fed  a  dairy  cow  in  milk 
should  be  determined  by  the  quantity  of 
milk  produced.  The  three  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  successful  feeding  is 
based  are  as  follows: 

1.  Allow  the  cow  all  of  the  roughage 
that  she  will  clean  up  with  relish. 

2.  For  4  per  cent  milk  feed  1  lb.  of 
grain  for  each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  day  ;  or  feed  as  many  pounds  of  grain 
per  day  as  the  cow  produces  in  butterfat 
in  a  week.* 

3.  Provide  succulence  in  the  form  of 
silage,  mangels,  or  moistened  beet  pulp. 
All  of  the  silage  that  she  will  clean  up 
should  be  allowed ;  practically  all  of  the 
beets  that  she  will  consume,  and  not 
more  than  25  lbk.  of  the  moistened  beet 
pulp  per  day.  It  is  not  necessary  to  feed 
beet  pulp  or  mangels  when  silage  is  avail¬ 
able  ;  and  nothing  is  gained  by  feeding 
both  mangels  and  beet  pulp. 

This  system  provides  that  the  cow  should 
remain  constant  in  weight,  assuming  that 
she  is  in  good  condition  at  freshening 
time.  If  she  gains  in  weight  and  does 
not  maintain  her  milk  production,  then 
it  is  wise  to  decrease  the  amount  of  grain, 
although  the  roughage  and  succulence  re¬ 
main  constant  quantities. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  to  use  an 
arbitrary  amount,  say  from  4  lbs.  to  8 
lbs.  of  grain  per  day,  would  be  unwise, 
for  there  is  such  a  wide  variation  in  the 
daily  production  of  milk  cows.  The 
herdsman  who  feeds  in  proportion  to  the 
daily  production  can  make  500  lbs.  of 
grain  go  nearly  twice  as  far  as  would  the 
man  who  would  feed  each  cow,  regardless 
of  her  production,  the  same  amount  of 
concentrates. 

For  a  Guernsey  cow  in  good  average 
flesh,  producing  40  lbs.  of  5  per  cent  milk, 
it  would  be  prudent  to  allow  her  14  lbs. 
of  grain  and  all  of  the  roughage  and  suc¬ 
culence  that  she  would  consume.  If  she 
would  produce  the  same  amount  of  milk 
on  a  reduced  amount  of  grain  it  would 
be  economy  to  feed  less  material.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  addition  of  a  pound  or 
two  of  grain  would  proportionately  in¬ 
crease  the  flow  of  milk  it  would  not  be 
injurious.  A  ration  must  be  satisfying, 
palatable,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a 
sufficient  amount  of  digestible  nutrients 
to  afford  maintenance  and  enable  the  cow 
to  produce  the  minimum  flow  of  milk.  It 
is  not  feasible  to  mix  up  a  different  feed 
mixture  for  each  cow  in  the  stable ;  but 
it  is  practicable  to  carefully  regulate  the 
amount  of  grain  fed  to  the  average  daily 
production  of  each  animal. 

Vinegar  grains  are  not  the  same  as 
malt  sprouts.  The  former  are  high  in 
fiber,  low  in  digestibility,  and  are  not  as 
palatable  as  the  old-fashioned  malt 
sprouts. 


Sulphur  Fumigation  to  Destroy  Mice; 

Barn  Temperature 

Can  sulphur  be  used  for  extermination 
of  mice?  If  sulphur  is  burned  in  rooms 
or  cellar  of  house,  will  it  drive  mice 
away?  What  is  the  proper  temperature 
for  a  dairy  barn?  MRS.  J.  S.  E. 

Kennedy,  N.  Y. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  use  sulphur 
as  a  disinfectant  in  dairy  barns.  _  It  is 
next  to  impossible  to  close  the  windows 
and  openings  to  make  them  airtight, 
which  is  necessary  for  fumigation  with 
sulphur  fumes.  So  far  as  I  know  the 
best  agency  for  eliminating  mice  from 
barns  is  cats,  for  they  do  not  respond  to 
poisoning  as  do  rats.  For  eliminating 
mice  from  cellars  and  rooms  in  houses, 
the  common  spring  traps,  baited  with 
cheese,  are  very  efficient.  .Buy  a  dozen 
of  the  traps,  number  them  with  a  piece 
of  chalk  on  the  back,  wash  them  fre¬ 
quently  to  keep  them  attractive,  and  the 
trouble  complained  of  will  be  cured.  The 
correct  temperature  for  dairy  barns  is 
50°  F. 


Weather  Signs 

The  caterpiller  weather  signs  noted  re¬ 
cently  bring  to  mind  the  old  Indian’s 
cornhusk  sign,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
sign  that  absolutely  never  fails.  It  is  as 
follows:  “The  old  Indian  says,  ‘If  the 
eonhusks  are  extra  thick  and  heavy,  the 
Winter  is  going  to  be  colder  than  the 
Summer ;  if  the  husks  are  extra  thin, 
barely  covering  the  kernels,  the  Summer 
will  be  warmer  than  the  Winter;  and  if 
the  husks  are  just  average,  not  thick  or 
thin,  you  cau  depend  on  the  Winter  be¬ 
ing  cold  and  the  Summer  warm.’  ” 
Pennsylvania.  a.  I.  LOOP. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Guernsey  Herd 

I  wish  a  good  ration  for  Guernseys.  I 
have  nothing  bnt  Timothy  and  clover  hay. 
These  cows  will  freshen  in  January  and 
February.  s.  c. 

New  York. 

For  Guernsey  cows  that  are  to  freshen 
in  January  and  February  I  should  feed 
a  combination  consisting  of  300  lbs.  of 
cornmeal,  300  lbs.  ground  oats,  250 ‘lbs. 
bran,  150  lbs.  linseed  meal. 

This  combination  is  intended  for  cows 
previous  to  freshening  and  is  intended 
to  enable  them  to  put  on  flesh  and  im¬ 
prove  in  their  general  condition  and 
bloom.  After  they  freshen  I  should  add 
to  this  combination  200  lbs.  of  gluten 
meal  and  100  lbs.  of  43  per  cent  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  Provide  the  cows  with  all  the 
roughage  that  they  will  eat. 


skin.  Keep  poultry  out  of  the  cow  and 
horse,  stables.  White  cattle  are  most 
susceptible  to  skin  irritations.  If  you 
cannot  find  a  cause  we  should  advise  you 
to  wash  the  itching  parts  with  soft  tepid 
water  containing  a  tablespoon  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  per  quart.  Also  mix  a 
tablespoon  of  granular  hyposulphite  of 
soda  in  the  morning  and  evening  feed  of 
grain  or  meal.  If  you  happen  to  be  feed¬ 
ing  buckwheat  meal  or  bran,  stop  that 
feed,  as  it  causes  skin  irritation  in  some 
cows,  in  the  same  way  that  buckwheat 
cakes  cause  irritation  in  some  susceptible 
people.  If  the  heifer  is  fat  from  heavy 
feeding  give  her  a  12-ounce  dose  of  Glau¬ 
ber  salt  in  three  pints  of  tepid  water 
well  sweetened  with  blackstrap  molasses 
to  start  treatment.  Then  feed  laxative 
rations,  including  roots  or  silage,  bran 
and  a  little  oilmeal  to  regulate  the  bow¬ 
els.  See  that  the  heifer  takes  active  out¬ 
door  exercise  every  day,  that  the  stable 
is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  not  over  55 
degrees  and  that  she  has  free  access  to 
rock  salt.  Groom  her  skin  every  day. 


1  -v 

GUERNSEYS 

A  1 

Buys  1 5  months 

GUERNSEY 
BULL 

good  conformation  and  popular 
A.  R.  backing.  Sires  dam  (Ne 
Plus  Ultra  daughter),  16004  lbs. 
milk,  735  lbs.  fat,  A.  Dam,  11943 
lbs.  milk,  627  lbs.  fat.  Class  D. 
A  bargain.  Write  today  for 
circular  and  pedigree.  Accredited 
herd  10,060. 

LEWIS  A.  TOAN,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

HIT  THE  MARK 

High  quality  products  at  low  cost 
means  excellent  prices  and 
greatest  profit. 


Grinding  Roughage 

Would  you  tell  me  a  good  ration  for 
dairy  cows?  I  have  clover  and  Timothy 
hay,  mixed ;  ear  corn,  corn  stover  and 
oats.  We  can  grind  them  all  in  one 
operation.  Can  also  buy  oilmeal.  What 
could  I  add  to  it  to  improve  the  ration? 

Pennsylvania.  s.  w. 

An  idea  seems  to  prevail  among  certain 
dairymen  that  the  grinding  of  grains 
and  roughages  together  increases  their 
feeding  value.  Such  is  not  the  case.  It 
is  a  wasteful  procedure.  The  nutritional 
value  of  such  products  as  clover  hay  and 
Timothy  hay  is  not  sufficiently  increased 
by  grinding  to  justify  the  cost  of  this 
operation.  The  real  value  of  many  of 
the  coarse  roughages  is  to  provide  me¬ 
chanical  bulk,  which  propeiffy  is  not  re¬ 
tained  when  they  are  finely  ground.  The 
palatability  is  somewhat  increased,  but 
this  in  itself  is  not  a  distinct  advantage. 
Cows  are  likely  to  eat  an  abundance  of 
the  ground  roughages,  carrying  a  high 
fiber  content,  and  thus  fail  to  consume 
enough  actual  •  digestible  nutrients  to 
function  efficiently.  The  shredding  of 
corn  fodder  has  its  advantages ;  but  to 
attempt  to  grind  this  roughage  into  a 
tine  product,  together  with  corn  and  oats, 
would  be  an  unnecessary  outlay.  Iu 
order  to  grind  the  corn  and  oats  as  finely 
as  desired  it  would  be  necessary  to  grind 
the  other  coarse  products  equally  as  fine, 
and  this  you  will  find  a  costly  operation. 

It  would  be  to  your  advantage  to  feed 
the  grain  and  concentrates  morning  and 
night,  and  the  bulk  of  the  roughage,  such 
as  hay  or  corn  fodder,  during  the  middle 
of  the  day.  In  case  you  have  no  silage, 
then  a  feeding  of  hay  might  follow  the 
morning  grain  ration,  and  also  might  fol¬ 
low  the  evening  grain  ration,  while  the 
corn  fodder  could  best  be  fed  during  the 
middle  of  the  day.  The  proportions  that 
you  have  been  using  provide  a  deficient 
ration,  lacking  variety,  protein  and  en¬ 
ergy. 

Assuming  that  you  have  corn  and  oats 
and  that  you  can  purchase  advantageous¬ 
ly  oilmeal,  cottonseed  meal  and  wheat 
bran,  it  is  proposed  that  you  mix  them 
in  the  following  proportion  :  300  lbs.  of 
cornmeal,  200  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  150 
lbs.  of  oilmeal,  200  lbs.  of  43  per  cent 
cottonseed  meal,  150  lbs.  of  coarse  bran. 

This  will  yield  a  20  per  cent  protein 
feed.  In  case  you  desire  to  utilize  the 
corn  and  cob  meal,  add  50  lbs.  of  oilmeal 
to  this  combination.  The  amount  of 
grain  to  feed  can  be  determined  by  the 
individual  production  of  each  dairy  cow. 
Feed  practically  1  lb.  of  this  grain  mix¬ 
ture  for  each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  day  per  cow,  and,  in  addition,  permit 
the  cows  to  have  all  of  the  roughage  that 
they  desire.  It  might  be  well  to  feed  the 
Timothy  hay  morning  and  night,  and  the 
clover  hay  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Both  the  cornstalks  and  the  clover  hay 
can  be  fed  during  the  middle  of  the  day 
and,  if  possible,  it  would  be  feasible  to 
let  the  cows  have  access  to  the  shredded 
cornstalks  while  they  were  out  of  the 
stable  and  in  the  exercising  yard.  The 
disadvantage  of  this  method  lies  in  the 
fact  that  one  cannot  make  the  best  use  of 
the  refuse  shredded  cornstalks  for  bed¬ 
ding,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best 
service  that  coarse  products  of  this  char¬ 
acter  render. 


Itching  Skin 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  a  heifer 
that  has  a  bad  itching?  I  cannot  find  any 
lice.  Have  doctored  her  once  with  60- 
to-1,  but  it  does  not  afford  any  relief.  I 
do  not  .wish  to  clip  her.  I  have  sprinkled 
with  sulphur  and  rubbed  it  in.  The  cows 
adjoining  do  not  show  it.  j.  e.  d. 

I  wonder  whether  this  heifer  is  stand¬ 
ing  where  the  dust  from  the  hay  falls  on 
her  body  when  it  is  being  forked  down 
from  the  mow.  In  some  instances  dust, 
seeds  and  hulls  have  caused  irritations 
such  as  you  describe.  Timothy  hay  is 
likely  to  cause  the  trouble ;  barley  hay 
or  straw  is  worse.  Keep  cows  away  from 
a  stack  of  barley  straw ;  also  sheep. 
Chicken  lice  are  also  a  possible  cause 
when  cattle  lice  cannot  be  seen  on  the 


Boston  (Brighton)  Live  Stock  Market 

January  2,  1923. — Bidding  was  brisk 
and  good  prices  were  paid  at  the  Brigh¬ 
ton  Market  yesterday,  largely  on  account 
of  the  small  offerings.  A  fairly  large 
number  of  milk  cows  came  in,  but  beef 
cattle  were  very  short.  The  slaughter¬ 
houses  were  eager  to  buy,  and  paid  2  and 
2%c  a  pound  for  canner  cows.  As  much 
as  3V&C  a  pound  was  paid  for  slippery 
cows.  Altogether  prices  ran  a  cent  a 
pound  higher  than  last  week. 

The  number  of  bulls  on  hand  was  al¬ 
most  negligible,  and  the  prices  remained 
at  from  2 y2  to  -ty2c  a  pound. 

There  were  enough  calves  to  make  a 
market,  and  buyers  paid  up  to  13c  for 
those  graded  as  fancy.  Coarse  calves,  on 
the  other  hand,  brought  as  little  as  4c  a 
pound. 

llogs  were  low  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
quantity,  with  a  poor  market. 

Lambs  were  in  good  demand.  Sheep 
brought  from  4  to  7c,  the  price  being  un¬ 
changed  from  last  week. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

January  17-18 — Third  New  York  Hol¬ 
stein  sale,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

March  5  —  Holsteins.  M.  Bennetch, 
Richland,  Pa. 

March  8 — -Guernseys.  Breeders’  sale. 
Waukesha  County  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  Waukesha,  Wis.  Secretary, 
F.  E.  Fox. 

March  22 — Guernseys.  Wisconsin  State 
Guernsey  Breeders’  sale,  Madison,  Wis. 
II.  W.  Griswold,  manager. 

March  24—  Holsteins.  H.  R.  Remley, 
Watsontown,  Pa. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  2-Feb.  23 — New  York  State  School 
of  Agriculture,  Cobleskill,  short  course  in 
agriculture  and  ice  cream  making. 

Jan.  10-12 — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Winter  meeting,  Expo¬ 
sition  Park,  Rochester-,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-12 — Maryland  Horticultural 
Society  and  affiliated  associations,  annual 
meeting,  Frederick,  Md. 

Jan.  11-13 — North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Assocaition,  annual  show.  Odd 
Fellows’  Hall.  Westwood,  N.  J. 

Jan.  16 — New  York  Iiolstein-Friesian 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Yates  Hotel, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  16  - 19 — Farm  Products  Show, 
New  Jersey  Farmers’  Week,  Second  Regi¬ 
ment  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  1.6-20 — Agricultural  Week,  New 
Jersey  Statd  Board  of  Agriculture,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  18 — New  York  State  Association 
of  County  Agricultural  Fair  Societies, 
annual  convention,  new  courthouse,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  18-20 — New  Haven  County  Poul¬ 
try  Club.  Inc.,  annual  show,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Secretary,  E.  A.  Todd,  301  Fed¬ 
eral  Building,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jan.  23-27 — Connecticut  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  show,  Hartford,  Conn. 

.Tan.  23-27 — Connecticut  Winter  Fair 
and  Agricultural  Exposition,  Hartford. 
Conn. 

Jan.  24-28 — Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultrv  Show,  New  York  City. 

.Jan.  30-Feh.  1 — American  National 

Live  Stock  Association.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Feb.  21-23 — Eastern  meeting.  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

„  FROM  R.  O.  P.  COWS 

Herd  established  30  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kinnelon  Farms,  Rutler,  1ST.  J. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Ahprrlppn  limit  The  beef  breed.  Stock  for  sale. 

flueraeen  Angus  ardson  farm  Armo„k,  n.y. 


LET  US  TELL  YOU  AHOUT 

GUERNSEYS  and  GUERNSEY 
PRODUCTS 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R35  -  -  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


KN0LLW00D  FARM,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.Y. 

We  are  offering  young  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  good  A.  R.  cows  at  very 
reasonable  prices,  also  a  few  females. 

F.  C.  SHAW,  Mgr.,  Port  Chester,  New  York 

KN0LLW00D  GUERNSEYS 


For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 

13  mos.  old.  Dam  an  A.R.  Daughter  of  Imported  Galaxy’s 
Sequel.  Sire,  a  son  of  Langwater  Cavalier.  Accredited 
herd.  Satisfuc.  guaranteed.  S.W.  TOWNSEND, Cochranvlllc, Pi. 


Do  You  Need  a  GUERNSEY  BULL? 

If  you  do,  write  and  tell  me  just  what  you  want. 
I  have  bulls  of  all  ages  and  will  price  them  right. 
They  are  sired  by  bulls  selected  from  the  bestlierds 
in  tbe  East.  Federal  accredited  herd. 

OTTO  W.  POST  Ensenore,  New  York 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w<w(l  0AIRT  FARMS,  22  S.  32d  St.,  Phils..  P». 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.J 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  R. 
dams,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  16901). 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  0.  OeFOREST.Xmstcrtani.N.r. 


|  .*.  HEREFORDS 

Pure-bred  Hereford 
Breeding  Stock 

for  sale.  High-class  females — cows 
with  calf — some  bred  heifers,  open 
heifers,  yearlings  and  new  crops  of 
bulls,  among  which  ihere  are  some 
REAL  herd  bull  prospects. 

Raise  Baby  Beef! 

Show  a  Profit  on  Your  Farm  ! 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Operated  bp  Delaware  Land  &  Development  Co. 

Mortonville,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 
Office  Address  Box  831.  WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR  SALE 

Reg.  Cows  and  Heifers 

j  Soon  due  by  30-lb.  son  of  King  Model  Well  grown 
granddaughters  of  King  Model,  coming  two.  bred 
to  son  of  Sir  Aggie  Mead  De  Kol.  Price,  S>1!J5 
1  and  up.  Herd  under  Federal  aupervision. 

MERIC  PHILLIPS  Red  Creek,  New  York 


F°R  saLE  Holstein 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS^™ 

The  dairy  eow  of  Old  England.  Quality  mi 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washinufonville,  H 


RAG  BOY  born  Oct.  15th,  1919.  A  son  of  Rag  Apple 
Korndyke,  a  brother  to  Rag  Apple  koriidyke  8th,  the 
famous  $100,000  bull.  A  great  grandson  of  King  Sharia  and 
a  grandson  of  Pontine  Korndyke.  He  caiTien  he  blood 
of  the  two  greatest  families  of  tbe  breed.  He  is  a  line 
individual,  gentle  as  a  kitten.  Selling  farm.  $1,000  takes 
him.  f.o.b.  Hancock,  V.  Klmcr  £.  Henderson, 
49  Henry  Street,  Flutbu&h,  City  of  >ew  York. 


j  SWINE  ,\  | 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

The  Grand  Champion  boar  at  this  year’s  Interna¬ 
tional  at  Chicago  was  bred  by  us.  as  were  both  his 
sire  and  dam.  We  have  fifty  young  sows  sired  by 
lull  brothers  of  this  boar,  bred  for  spring  litters, 
for  sale.  H.  C.  *  H.  15.  HARPENDING, 
15ox  15,  Dundee,  X.  Y. 

Berkshire  of  Size  and  Quality 

Bleeding  stock  of  nil  ages.  Special  reduced  prices  on 
service  boars.  We  won  this  vear  and  last  year  the  high¬ 
est  pi  lzes  in  the  State.  Itll'IUHII  E.  W*I8,  b.banon,  NT  J. 

Eureka  Stock  Farm 

For  Sale— Registered  Chester  White  Pigs 

JO  wks.  to  10  mos.  old.  Both  sex.  Bred  for  growth 
mm ■  Write  your  wants. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Dox  6G  R  West  Chester.  Pa. 

For  Sale-Big  Type  O.  I.  C.  Gilts 

bred  and  young  service  boars,  $35,  either  sex,  Also 
R-wks.-old  pigs,  $10  eueh.  They  are  World’s  Grand 
Champion  strains.  Pedigrees  will  be  sent  vvitii  each 
shipment.  VERNON  R  IAFLER.  Middlesex.  N.Y.  R.  D.  No  24 

II  A  U  DC II 1 D  C C  1,1  e<1  s<>wn  and  Gilts,  Young Sor 
IlHIfll  OnilflLv  yic®  Boar8  and  young  Pigs  of 
„  ....  .  .  both  sexes.  Everything  Pure 

hi  ed.  Prices  Right.  J  M.  FARNSWORTH, Cubo, N.Y.  starRoulo 

Hamoshire  Mom  I?1**!1  sows  bred  cuts. young  pigs, 

bo,b  sexes,  excellent  breeding. 
SAMUEL  9  RASER  -  Gkneseo,  New  Yokk 

Rarltchiroc  Best  Ever  for  breeding,  size,  stamina  and 
UOI  Rolm  G5  conformation.  JNO.C.  UUEAM,Gettjfibiii g,  p*. 

Chady  Bide  Berkshire*.  Bred  Sows,  Gilts,  Bigs  of  all 
Hfifes  E.  G.  FISHER  -  Madison.  New  York 

For Sale  BerkshireGilt3 iW". ” a 

Immune.  |l&each.  Wll.UACKEH  FARMS, Fn.t  Oreenvrlcb,K.  1. 

For  Big  Type  Polands 

Choice  young  Boars  and  .Sows  for  sale.  Write  for  prices. 

Special  BIG  TYPE  DUROC  BOARS  Special 

A  few  choice  service  boars.  Registered  and 
guaranteed.  Also  unrelated  open  gilts. 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  Annandale,  N.  J. 

Deg.  O.  I.  €.  and  Cheater  White  I’lgN,  and  bred 
■■  sows.  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvillk,  Nkw  ^  o»*K 

ANn  IRftff  fl  1  P.  finar  2  y™..  400  lb-.,  $46.  Kind, sure 

A  I10>l  neg.U.f.  OOarbreedei.  II. II II.I,,S.Mia Falls, N,V. 

DIIROF-  IFRSFYS  AFew  Choice  Registered 
vunuv  JLHdLI.1  BOARS  AND  bred  sows 

of  the  mammoth  quick-growing  typo  and  producers 
of  large  litters,  4B35  to  #50  each. 

LAKE  VIEW  FARM  -  Newton,  Sussex  Co..  N,  J. 

H>u roc- Jersey  HOGS 

The  big-boned,  high-back,  large-litter,  quick  grow- 
ing  type.  Weaned  sow  and  boar  pigs,  gilts  anil 
proven  lows,  ll.lt.  I5IIATK,  Liikeinunt,  NY . 

■  l|  1  DnriQ  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
^  ^  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  MerrlUeld,  N.  Y. 

DOKOCS — September  Pigs  and  Mature  Stock. 
ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford,  N.  Y. 

fl  1  P  Big  Type.  Best  Blood  lines.  Registered  Free, 

U.  I.  U.  3  A  No.  1  Pigs.  $10.60 up.  Either  sex.  Pairs  no 
akin.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed,  ft.  HIU,  Senica  Falls.  N.  f. 

|  SHEEP 

Fairholme  Hampshire  Downs  Registry  Zm.lv" 

for  sale.  KARL  1>.  BROWN,  Illon,  N.Y.  R.  No.  2 

Pure  Bred  Shrop shires 

•  w«s.  Broadview  Stoek  harm,  Lambert  vllle,  N.  J. 

Deg.  Shropwhlre  Kit  him  and  Ewe*,  all  ages,  well  cov- 
11  ered.  STEVENS  BROS.  -  Wilson,  Nkw  Yoiik 

For  Sale-Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep  f.Jrp.'k.0.f"lw^o " 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  KtlSK&f  SMISE 

|  DOGS  and  FERRETS 

For  Sale  F  E  R  R  E  T  S  >>-4* 

killing  rats.  Any  quantity.  Send  for  price.  TRlMMXi's 
POULTRY  SUPPLY  XN0  PET  SHOP,  219  W.  Main  SI..  Rochaitar,  N.  Y. 

FERRETS  SSanwa 

pairs  or  dozen 
lots.  Price  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet,  10 
cents,  c  H.  KEEFER  &  CO..  Greenwich,  Ohio 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  farm  raised,  pedigreed,  the 
unusual  kind.  Descriptive,  illustrated  circular  free. 

CLOVIRNOOK  COLLIE  KENNELS,  Chamberaburo.  Pa. 

nedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  P». 

SKUNK  AND  VARMINT  BITCH 

2  years  old,  $20.  Trained  rabbit  bitch,  16  mos.,  Si  2 
Young  fox  hound,  17  mos^  $20.  No.  1  Beagle  bitch.  19 
mos.,  $28.  CHAS.  TOTH,  Henderson,  Maryland 

REG-  AIREDALE  BITCH-  2 yre.;  weight, 

38  lbs.  ;  good  type  ;  for  sale  at  $16;  less  than  half  her 
value.  ALLAN  WARRERU,  Center  Morich**,  M.T.  Also  pups  for  sale. 

For  Sale— Airedale  Puppies  UaU'T ch^K 

Also  a  male  Irish  Terrier  puppy.  Mead,  Amenlu,  N  Y. 

For  Sale  *  "S  “,red  Police  Puppies  8irl\“Thte.d; 

of  “  Strongheai  t  ”  of  the  Movies.  MKAIi,  Amenl*,  N.Y. 

V 

Airnrinloe  Four  months.  82ft— $15. 

ftirauaies  COIUS8KT  KKNNEI.S  -  Ita.ilebon,  Conn. 

A  Fine  Litter  of  Gorman  Police  Puppies 

Parents  Registered.  THOMSON  S  KENNELS.  Wells.  Vt. 

pilll  SALK — Airedale  Pupa,  8  wks.  old.  Females,  $15. 

1  Males,  $20.  Pedigrees  if  desired.  Also  malt,  21  mos., 
line  type,  excellent  size  and  color,  $60.  Pedigreed. 

A.  D.  OSTRANDER  Knouilesvitte,  New  York 

|  MISCELLANEOUS 

Wanted  About  40  Heifers  and  Calves 

Heifers  bred  to  come  in  late  in  1923,  and  calves  born  in 
spring  of  1922.  Name  lowest  cash  price  and  grade. 

Room  2004  til  Broadway  New  York 

■  mjr  DOES,  bred  to  freshen  in  April  $70 ; 

■VI  LK  Buck8-  *ft0- 

■  w  m  S.  J.  SHARPIES  R.  D.  S  Norristown,  Po. 

AYRSHIRES 

Dorr  A  tfroklrn  Pul  I  <  rom  n  cer  edited  herd  No.34806.  Born, 
neg.  Ay  IS  n  I  IB  uUI  I  |f&y  1921  Splendid  uhajx  Size  and 
color.  Kxtended  pedign  e  on  application.  Also  si  few  • 

she  stock.  1’EKKY  WAK KEN.  I'eru,  Vermont 
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How  do 

you  account 

for  this  9 

Why  is  it  that  »  there  are  approximately  as  many 
De  Lavals  in  use  c?  today  as  all  other  makes  of  sep¬ 
arators  combined?  For  just  one  reason,  which  is  based 

on  the  actual  experience  of  several  millions  of  users  over  a 
period  cff  forty  years,  who  have  found  it  the  most  satisfactory,  in 
that  it  skims  cleaner,  lasts  longer  and  is  easier  to  operate  and 
clean  than  any  other. 

Of  the  best  creameries  use 
De  Laval  Separators^ 

The  creameryman  knows  the  best  cream 
separator.  Practically  all  of  them  use  De 
Lavals.  Why?  Because  they  have  found  by 
testing  the  skim-milk,  and  by  experience,  that 
the  De  Laval  is  the  most  profitable.  They 
know  that  a  poor  separator  can  soon  waste  all 
their  profit  and  that  a  De  Laval  soon  pays  for 
itself.  The  De  Laval  you  use  is  built  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  creameryman’s. 

Of  the  exhibitors  at  the  National 
Daily  Show  use  De  Laval  Separators 

At  the  1922  National  Dairy  Exposition  an 
investigation  among  the  exhibitors  of  purebred 
dairy  cattle  disclosed  the  fact  that  86%  of  them 
use  De  Laval  Separators.  These  exhibitors  of 
purebred  dairy  cattle  are  the  cream  of  the 
world’s  best  dairymen — they  know  the  best 
separator  and  use  it.  Butter  made  from  De 
Laval  cream  also  won  first  place  in  every  class. 


Of  the  Separators  in  the  leading 
butter  state  are  De  Lavals  ~  ® 

More  butter  is  made  and  more  cream  separa¬ 
tors  are  used  in  Minnesota  than  in  any  other 
state.  According  to  an  investigation  by  a  prom¬ 
inent  farm  paper,  64%  of  the  cream  separators 
in  Minnesota  are  De  Lavals — almost  two  out  of 
every  three.  A  remarkable  record — which  sim¬ 
ply  drives  home  the  fact  that  the  more  people 
know  about  separators,  the  more  they  appre¬ 
ciate  De  Laval. 


The 


NEW  YORK,  165  Broadway 


Of  all  cream  Separators  are 
De  Lavals 'v* 

— according  to  an  investigation  by  a  group  of 
prominent  farm  papers  of  wide  circulation. 
There  are,  still,  many  inefficient  and  worn-out 
separators  in  use  today  which  are  wasting 
enough  butter-fat  to  pay  for  new  De  Lavals. 
Get  the  most  out  of  your  butter-fat  with  a  new 
De  Laval.  See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  us. 

De  Laval  Separator  Company 

CHICAGO,  29  E.  Madison  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  61  Beale  St. 


The  UDDER, 

-Keep  it  Healthy 


T’S  the  little  sores  and  udder  hurts  that  keep  a  cow  nervous 
and  irritable  and  make  her  hold  back  on  the  milk  flow.  Any 
irm  of  injury  or  abnormal  condition  of  the  udder  tissues  makes 
full  yield  impossible. 

To  avoid  milk  losses  and  make  the  milking  easy,  keep  on  hand 
[ways  a  package  of  BAG  BALM — the  great  healing  ointment, 
l  the  big  10-ounce  package.  For  bruises,  cuts,  chaps,  congested 
r  hardened  tissue,  inflammation,  etc.,  no  other  application  can 
>  quickly  penetrate  to  the  injured  part  and  promote  the  healing 
rocess.  Splendid  for  the  treatment  of  Caked  Bag,  also  valu 
ble  in  cases  of  Bunches  and  Cow  Pox. 

A  60c  package  of  Bag  Balm  goes  a  long  way  and  is  easy  and  pleasant 
.  use.  Sold  by  feed  dealers,  general  etorea  and  druggists.  Sent  direct  if 

>ur  dealer  is  not  supplied,  ,  .  .  _ _  . 

Send  the  coupon  below  at  once.  Give  your  dealer  s  name  ,and  m  e 
ail  you  a  sample  of  Bag  Balm,  worth  15c,  absolutely  free. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 

lept.  F 


Ten  Ounce 
Package  60c' 


Lyndon ville,  Vt.  FREE 

SAMPLE 


Dairy  Asso.  Co.,  Lyndonville,  Vt :  I  will 
give  Bag  Balm  a-  trial  if  you  will  mail  mo 
free  sample. 

Name 

Address  . . . 

Dealer’s  name  . 


Desirable  Conditions  for  Creaming 

iWhich  is  the  better  place  to  keep  milk, 
in  a  cool  well,  ventilated  room,  or  in  the 
kitchen?  In  other  words,  I  mean  will 
the  cream  be  better  in  a  room  that  is 
warm,  rather  than  a  cold  room  that  is 
well  aired,  hut  not  freezing  temperature? 

Cheviot,  N.  Y.  e.  m.  b. 

The  conditions  most  favorable  for  set¬ 
ting  milk  in  order  to  get  best  creaming 
are  (1)  that  the  milk  be  put  in  a  still 
place  as  quickly  as  possible  after  milk¬ 
ing;  (2)  that  it  cool  fairly  rapidly  to  a 
temperature  bf  60°  F.  or  below,  but  not 
freeze;  (3)  that  it  remain  as  constantly 
as  possible  at  this  temperature  for  at 
least  36  hours.  Since  the  milk  must  re¬ 
main  so  long  a  period  of  time  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  be 
pure,  free  from  air  currents  and  dust 
particles.  These  conditions  can  best  be 
secured  in  a  cool,  well-ventilated  room. 
The  kitchen,  for  reasons  noted,  is  not  a 
desirable  place  in  which  to  set  milk.  Tem¬ 
peratures  between  40°  F.  and  60°  F.  are 
most  favorable  to  creaming,  and  the  av¬ 
erage  temperature  of  kitchens  is  much 
above  60°  F.  J.  w.  b. 


Bitter  Cream 

I  have  trouble  with  cream.  I  have 
two  cows,  and  for  the  last  four  or  five 
weeks  the  cream  tastes  bitter.  We  keep 
the  cream  in  agate  pans.  I  feed  them 
mixed  hay  and  a  grain  ration  of  300  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  200 
lbs.  gluten  feed,  300  lbs.  hominy  and  15 
lbs.  salt.  What  is  the  cause  and  the 
remedy?  b.  e. 

Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Most  cases  of  bitter  flavors  in  cream 
are  caused  by  the  growth  of  certain  kinds 
of  bacteria.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  bitterness  increases  with  the  age 
of  the  cream.  It  has  also  been  noted  that 
these  bacteria  grow  best  at  low  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  especially  in  sweet  cream  that 
is  held  at  well-water  temperatures  for 
four  or  five  days.  The  ripening  or  sour¬ 
ing  of  cream  tends  to  kill  off  these  types 
of  bacteria,  as  they  will  not  grow  in  the 
presence  of  the  lactic  acid  which  sours 
milk.  It  has  further  been  noted  that 
these  bitter  flavor  types  of  bacteria  are 
closely  associated  with  those  organisms 
found  on  dusty  or  moldy  hay,  and  espe¬ 
cially  those  found  in  manure.  Therefore, 
we  may  look  to  at  least  three  ways  of 
remedying  the  trouble ; 

1.  Be  sure  the  cows  are  clean,  so  that 
no  manure  or  dirt  falls  into  the  pail  at 
milking  time.  Milking  with  clean  hands 
and  using  a  small  top  pail  will  materially 
reduce  this  kind  of  contamination. 

2.  Keep  the  cream  in  clean  and  scalded 
utensils  not  longer  than  three  days  before 
ripening  for  churning. 

3.  Add  a  clean  flavored  starter  to  the 

cream  so  that  the  presence  of  sour  milk 
bacteria  will  prevent  the  growth  of  unde¬ 
sirable  ones.  J.  w.  b. 


Bitter  Milk 

Could  you  advise  me  what  causes  the 
milk  from  our  Guernsey  cow  to  taste 
bitter,  so  much  so  now  that  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  drink  it?  We  have  been  feeding 
her  a  ration  recommended  in  Tiie  R.  N.- 
Y.,  consisting  of  gluten,  bran,  linseed 
meal,  etc.  Besides  this,  she  gets  plenty 
of  first-class  hay,  a  mixture  of  clover  and 
Red-top.  She  is  not  due  to  freshen  until 
next  May,  yet  the  supply  of  milk  she 
gives  has  dropped  to  about  four  quarts 
per  day.  Can  you  diagnose  the  trouble 
and  suggest  a  remedy?  MRS.  C.  c.  F. 

Granite  Springs.  N.  Y. 

Ritter  milk  may  be  due  to  any  of  the 
following  causes.  The  first  two  causes 
may  be  determined  as  certain  if  the  bitter 
flavor  is  present  as  soon  as  the  milk  is 
drawn.  If  the  flavor  develops  in  the 
milk  or  cream  with  age,  the  cause  is  the 
third  one  listed  : 

1.  Some  individual  cows  produce  bit¬ 
ter  milk  when  well  advanced  in  their  lac¬ 
tation  period,  usually  after  the  sixth 
month.  This  is  inherent  with  such  cows 
and  no  remedy  can  be  given  to  over¬ 
come  it. 

2.  Certain  feeds  are  known  to  impart 
bitter  flavors  to  milk.  This  is  especially 
true  of  moldy  hay  or  feeds.  Even  moldy 
bedding  or  straw  might  be  listed.  Rag¬ 
weed,  rape,  excessive  rye  pasture,  beet 
tops,  turnips,  wild  onions,  cabbage  and 
raw  potatoes  will  give  milk  abnormal 
flavors  when  fed  directly  before  milking, 
and  in  some  cases  will  cause  bitter 
flavors. 

3.  Certain  kinds  of  bacteria  are  known 
to  cause  bitter  flavors  in  milk.  They  get 
into  the  milk  at  milking  time  and  are 
favored  by  low  keeping  temperatures.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  organisms  found 
in  manure  are  most  apt  to  cause  bitter 
flavors.  Bitter  flavors  of  this  nature  are 
not  always  present  in  freshly  drawn  milk, 
but  develops  in  the  milk  with  age.  The 
remedy  in  this  case  is  to  have  the  cow’s 
teats  and  udder  clean  at  milking  time. 
The  cow’s  body  should  likewise  be  free 
from  manure.  The  use  of  sterile  utensils 
and  a  small  top  pail  materially  reduce 
this  contamination  at  milking  time. 

The  fact  that  your  cow  is  not  giving 
much  milk  and  is  advanced  in  her  lacta¬ 
tion  period  would  indicate  that  she  is  an- 
individual  which  possesses  the  inherent 
peculiarity  mentioned  in  (1)  above. 

J.  W.  B. 


BUILT  FOR 

THE  FARM 

Its  rigid,  heavy-duty  construction;  its 
simplicity;  its  simple,  low-speed,  two- 
cylinder  engine  that  burns  kerosene  with 
marked  economy;  all  these  fit  the  Water¬ 
loo  Boy  for  the  heavy,  continuous  day- 
in  and  day-out  duty  on  farms. 

Waterloo  Boy 
Kerosene  Tractor 

Eight  Years’  Success  on  Farms 

The  engine  in  the  Waterloo  Boy  is  the 
heavy-duty  type — two  cylinders — low 
speed— only  750  R.  P.  M.  It  delivers 
12  H.  P.  for  your  drawbar  work  and 
25  H.  P.  at  the  belt.  The  Waterloo 
Boy  pulls  three  plows  at  most  effective 
plowing  speed,  and  operates  the  silo 
filler,  corn  sheller,  shredder  and  grain 
separator  smoothly — with  ample  reserve 
to  meet  unusual  conditions. 

Because  the  Waterloo  Boy  is  simple — 
easy  to  understand — and  because  you 
can  get  at  all  of  the  working  parts  easily, 
it  can  be  kept  in  good  working  order  at 
small  expense. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  comes  to  you  com¬ 
plete  for  drawbar  and  belt  work — no  ex¬ 
tras  to  buy. 

Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  Waterloo  Boy  for  you. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
Also  tell  us  what  other  imple¬ 
ments  you  are  interested  in  and  we 
will  send  you  “Bookkeeping  on  the 
Farm” — a  valuable  record  book.  Ad¬ 
dress  John  Deere,  Moline.  Ill.,  and 
ask  tor  Package  WX-6  37. 


JOHN*  DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS! 


Custom  Tanning 


II  do  it  to  your 

||  ''  satisfaction  and 

||  at  reasonable  prices. 
||  If  you  have  a  hide  or 
||  skin  of  any  kind  you 
||  desire  tanned  and 
||  made  up,  write  us. 

:  3 

||  Our  booklet  tells  “How  to 
1 1  Freserveand  Care  for  Hides 
and  Skins”  and  liow  they 
;=  are  tanned.  Also  illustrates 
;  I  a  tine  line  of  Ladies’  and 
||  Men’s  Fur  Coats,  Men’s 
1 1  Caps,  Gloves,  Robes  and 
=  |  Rues.  Booklet  and  price 
1 1  list  free  on  request. 

1 1  SYLVANIA  TANNING  CO. 


Sylvania,  0.  |  ] 
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We  Tan 


and  make  to 
your  order  from 
your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 
Mittens,  Ladies’  Fur  Coats  and  Fur 
Sets.  Repairing  and  remodeling 
latest  styles.  Ship  us  your  work 
and  save  one-half  New  Galloway 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves  and  Mittens 
for  sales.  We  are  the  oldest  Gallo¬ 
way  tanners;  34  years  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don’t 
ship  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  yon 
get  our  proposition.  HILLSDALE  ROBE  & 
TANNING  CO.,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


SfML  YOUR  HIDE  AND  EUR  FOR 

coats,  wraps! 

"robes  and  ruds 

ton  them -Yu  wear  them 

’  IStylish  garments,  warm  and  durable,  made  to 
order  from  horse,  cow  or  fur  bearing  animals. 
Gloves  and  cap9  from  the  trimmings.  Save  50  to  75%. 
Free  32-p.  Catalogue.  How  to  prepare  skins  ;  styles, 
sizes,  prices.  Prompt,  reliable  service  from  specialists 
Ir.  fur  tanning,  manufacturing  and  taxidermy. 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  Inc.,  6  4  West  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK 


at  garden  cultivating. 
Clears  plants  14  in.  high. 
Has  a  tool  control  and  will 
do  accurate  work  in 
crooked  rows.  Differen¬ 
tial  makes  turning  easy. 
All  attachments  are  in¬ 
stantly  interchangeable. 
One,  two  or  three  row 
seeding  or  cultivating. 
Also  a  Power  Lawn  Mow  r. 

Send  for  particulars 
GILSON  MANUFACTURING  Cl. 
209  Park. St.,  Part  Washington.  Wis. 


Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD.  EASY  TO 
KEEP.  START  ANY  TIME;  RESULTS 
SHOWN  ANY  TIME. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.00 

For  Sale  by 

We  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  -  New  York 
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Review  of  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  market  on  apples  was  a  little 
firmer  on  fancy  fruit  in  New  York  the 
last  week  in  December,  but  ordinary  to 
poor  fruit  found  a  quiet  market.  *  Many 
are  wondering  about  the  future  apple 
market,  and  whether  there  will  be  the 
usual  rise  in  prices,  which  generally  oc¬ 
curs  during  the  Winter  months.  The 
month  of  January  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  a  dull  time  for  apples,  but  by 
February  a  more  active  market  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  normal  years.  Storage  holdings 
of  barreled  apples  are  very  large,  the 
official  report  placing  the  December  stock 
at  120  per  cent  greater  than  the  holdings 
for  1921,  while  the  box  apple  holdings 
are  nearly  up  to  the  five-year  average, 
the  total  in  cold  storage  amounting  to  a 
little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  apple  crop.  Many  dealers,  conscious 
of  the  large  stock  in  storage,  have  been 
very  willing  to  let  their  holdings  go  where 
any  kind  of  a  profit  could  be  realized. 
Export  trade  has  been  much  heavier  than 
in  1920,  and  of  course  a  great  deal 
heavier  than  in  the  lean  barreled  apple 
year  of  1921.  The  New  York  potato 
market  has  been  steady  to  firm,  but  trad¬ 
ing  quiet.  Very  few  Jersey  potatoes 
were  received,  while  good  Maine,  Long 
Island  and  York  .State  stock  worked  out 
fairly  well.  Supplies  of  sweet  potatoes 
from  Eastern  Shore  were  very  light, 
dealers  preferring  the  Jersey  stock,  which 
held  firm,  and  good  offerings  averaged 
higher  than  for  the  week  previous,  Re- 
ceipts  of  fancy  yellow’  onions  were  light, 
as  most  of  the  best  stock  is  coming  from 
the  Central  West,  where  very  cold 
weather  has  interfered  with  shipments. 
Prices  advanced  about  25c  a  sack,  fancy 
Western  reaching  $3.25,  but  selling 
mostly  at  $2.50  to  $3  a  sack.  Most  of 
the  York  State  onions  probably  sold  un¬ 
der  $2.50  a  sack  on  account  of  quality,  as 
many  of  the  Eastern-grown  onions  this 
year  are  not  keeping  well.  Danish  seed 
cabbage  held  steady.  The  Long  Island 
cauliflower  season  is  about  over,  and  Cal¬ 
ifornia  growers  are  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  trade.  Celery  was  in  steady  de¬ 
mand  on  a  firm  market.  Very  few  beets 
are  arriving,  and  carrots  were  firm. 
Pumpkins  and  squash  have  been  scarce 
and  were  wanted.  Texas  spinach  is  just 
beginning  to  come  into  the  market.  Flor¬ 
ida  cabbage  sold  well,  and  beaus  held 
firm  on  desirable  .stock. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  fresh  egg  market  has  been  a  sen¬ 
sitive  one,  weather  conditions  in  produc¬ 
ing  sections  as  well  as  in  New  York  af¬ 
fecting  the  demand.  Receipts  from  the 
South  and  Southwestern  sections  were 
heavier,  due  to  increased  production,  and 
when  prices  on  these  eggs  declined  the 
trade  began  using  the  Southern  and  near- 
Wiestern  eggs  in  place  of  the  higher  priced 
Pacific  coast  and  nearby  stock.  There 
had  alko  been  increased  receipts  of  the 
higher  priced  eggs,  and  in  order  to  meet 
competition  prices  on  these  eggs  were  cut 
around  10c  a  dozen  from  December  23 
to  the  first  of  the  New  Y'ear,  while  fresh 
gathered  firsts  dropped  4  to  5c  a  dozen, 
although  slight  recoveries  were  made  dur¬ 
ing  that  week.  The  cold  storage  move¬ 
ment,  while  not  as  large  as  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  week,  has  been  fairly  satisfactory  ; 
the  market,  however,  has  been  unsettled 
and  a  little  easier.  Cold  storage  holdings 
in  New  York  on  December  30  were  about 
300,000  cases,  compared  with  200,000 
cases  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago,  or  an 
excess  of  about  three  days’  supply  if 
reckoned  at  the  rate  of  the  average  daily 
withdrawals  of  the  week  previous. 

Dressed  poultry  receipts  have  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large  during  the  past  week, 
probably  one  of  the  largest  on  record. 
Official  reports  state  that  for  the  four 
days  ending  December  30  New  York  re¬ 
ceipts  were  over  7.289.000  lbs.,  compared 
with  about  4,000,000  lbs.  a  year  ago.  The 
movement  into  storage  for  the  same  four 
days  average  over  S00.000  lbs.  daily,  and 
although  this  was  considerably  heavier 
than  last  year’s  average  for  the  same 
period,  the  total  amount  in  storage  is 
about  4,700,000  lbs.  less  than  last  year’s 
holdings  on  December  30.  The  market 
on  dressed  chickens  had  been  very  un¬ 
settled,  with  prices  showing  wide  range. 
Capons  were  slow,  and  averaged  lower. 
Prices  on  fowl  changed  but  little,  but  re¬ 
ceipts  were  heavy,  and  only  a  few  of  the 
best  reached  top  prices. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  heavily 
supplied,  especially  with  chickens,  which 
made  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  offer¬ 
ings.  These  sold  on  a  draggy  market  all 
the  week,  but  fowl  fared  a  little  better, 
especially  heavy  fowl,  prices  showing  a 
little  improvement  late  in  the  week.  The 
season  for  Long  Island  ducks  is  about 
over,  and  there  were  some  accumulations 
of  live  guineas. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  market  on  hay  has  been  very 
quiet,  with  prices  holding  barely  steady. 
Recently  the  New  York  Hay  Exchange  and 
others  interested  in  the  standardization 
of  hay  have  by  mutual  agreement  adopted 
the  grades  recommended  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  henceforth  all  inspections  of  hay  in 
New  York  will  be  made  by  a  Federal  jn- 
spectoi’.  Federal  inspectors  are  also  sta- 
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tioned  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  Richmond  and 
Alexandria,  Va. ;  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Washington  and  Boston.  u.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  ISc  ;  boneless  roasts,  lb.. 
8  to  20c ;  kettle  roasts,  lb..  8  to  14c ; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb..  25c;  round  steak, 
lb.,  20c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  30  'to  35c;  mut¬ 
ton.  lb.,  10  to  25c ;  sausage,  lb.,  25c ;  salt 
pork.  lb..  12  to  18c;  sliced  ham,  lb.,  30  to 
35c ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  30c ;  pork  chops, 
lb.,  30c ;  pork  loin.  lb..  30c ;  pork  steak, 
lb.,  35c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c;  veal  loaf, 
lb.,  35c;  rabbits,  live.  lb..  25c;  dressed, 
lb..  30c ;  pigs,  six  weeks  old,  each.  $5. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  lb.,  27c;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  15c ;  geese,  lb.,  30e ;  ducks, 
lb..  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry  —  Fowls,  lb.,  34c; 
geese,  lb.,  36c ;  ducks,  lb.,  36c. 

Eggs,  white  and  brown,  extra,  60c; 
pullets’  eggs,  48c ;  duck  eggs.  65c ;  milk, 
qt..  9c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  butter,  creamery, 
fancy  prints,  55c ;  best  dairy  butter,  52c  ; 
cheese,  cream,  lb.,  31c;  skim,  17c;  cot¬ 
tage  cheese.  roll,  5c;  pimento  cheese,  roll, 
10c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.25;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25; 
beans,  dry,  lb..  8c ;  celery,  bunch,  10c ; 
cabbage,  white,  lb.,  2c ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1 ; 
greens,  peck,  15c ;  lettuce,  per  head.  7c ; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.25;  onions,  green,  bunch, 
5c;  potatoes,  bu..  $1;  rhubarb,  lb..  5c; 
parsnips,  bu..  $1.25;  pumpkins,  each,  15 
to  20c;  spinach,  peck,  15c;  shell  beans, 
10c ;  turnips,  bu.,  80c ;  vegetable  oysters, 
bunch.  10. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  10c;  bread,  17-oz. 
loaf.  5c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
clover  honey,  card.  23c ;  cider  vinegar, 
gal.,  35c ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  cran¬ 
berries,  qt.,  16c. 

SYRACUSE  rUBUC  MARKET  u 

Pork,  light,  lb..  12  to  14c;  heavy,  lb., 
10c;  veal,  lb.,  15c;  mutton,  lb.,  18  to 
20c;  lamb,  lb.,  20  to  30c;  beef,  lb.,  6 
to  7c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  28  to  30c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  23  to  32c;  fowls,  lb.,  23 
to  32c  ;  geese,  lb.,  32  to  35c ;  guinea  hens, 
each.  75c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  55c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  45  to  50c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  fowls,  lb.,  35 
to  40c ;  geese,  lb..  45  to  50c ;  turkeys,  lb., 
65  to  70c ;  rabbits,  lb.,  40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  eggs,  60  to  65c; 
Italian  cheese,  lb.,  40  to  50c. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  beans,  bu., 
$4  to  86;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots, 
doz.  bunches.  30c  ;  per  bu.,  75c ;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  40  to  75c ;  celery.  jdoz. 
bunches,  40c  to  $1  ;  endive,  doz.  heads, 
50c;  garlic,  lb.,  15c;  lettuce,  leaf,  per 
box,  $2 ;  Boston,  uer  doz.,  50  to  75c ; 
onions,  dry,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  potatoes, 
bu..  65  to  75c ;  parsnips,  90c  to  $1 ;  ro- 
maine,  doz.  heads,  40  to  65c ;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  50c  ;  rutabagas,  bu..  75c  to 
$1;  turnips,  -bu.,  $75c  to  $1;  Hubbard 
squash,  each,  10  to  20c ;  per  lb..  2  to  4c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.30;  oats,  bu.,  60c;  corn, 
bu..  95c;  buckwheat,  bu.,  $2. 

Hay — No.  1,  ton,  $20  to  $22;  No.  2, 
$17 ;  No.  3,  $14 ;  Timothy,  $20 ;  straw, 
ton,  $16  to  $18. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  12  to  15c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  10  to  12c ;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  12  to  18c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb., 
12  to  14c;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  24  to  26c ;  yearlings  lambs, 
lb.,  12  to  14c ;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c ; 
veal,  lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  white,  lb.,  18 
to  23c  ;  colored,  lb.,  22  to  25c ;  fowls,  lb., 
IS  to  25c;  roosters,  old.,  lb..  13  to  15c; 
guinea  fowls,  each,  30  to  40e ;  turkeys, 
lb.,  40  to  45c;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  18c; 
ducks,  lb.,  20  to  24c ;  geese,  lb.,  18  to  23c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  42  to  45c ; 
eggs,  70  to  75c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  seconds,  Bu., 
50  to  75c;  apples,  per  bbl.,  $4  to  $6; 
beets,  14-qt.  basket.  25  to  45c;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  26c ;  cabbage,  red,  doz. 
heads.  65  to  75c ;  cabbage,  per  doz..  35 
to  50c ;  per  100  heads,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ; 
per  ton,  $9  to  $11;  carrots,  bu.,  60  to 
75c;  per  ton,  $12  to  $15;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  50  to  75c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb., 
5  to  6c;  lettuce,  good,  doz.  heads,  50  to 
60c;  Boston,  doz.  heads.  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
onions,  dry,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches.  25  to  30c ;  potatoes,  best,  bu., 
60  to  65c;  seconds,  bu.,  45  to  55c;  par¬ 
snips.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  spinach,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  40e. 

Beans,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs.,  red 
marrow,  $7  ;  white  marrow,  $7  ;  red  kid¬ 
ney.  $7;  white  kidney.  $7;  pea,  $6.25; 
medium,  $6.25;  yellow-eye,  $6:  Imperials, 
$6. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1.  lb.,  9c;  No.  2.  8c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  9c;  No.  2.  8c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  6c;  horse  hides,  each, 
82  to  8.3;  sheep,  each.  75c  to  $1.75;  calf, 
No.  1,  13c;  No.  2.  12c;  fleece,  lb..  34  to 
36c;  wool,  unwashed,  medium,  lb.,  30  to 
32c  •  unwashed,  fine.  35  to  38c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.30  to  $1.32;  corn, 
shelled,  94  to  95c ;  oats,  bu  .  54  to  55c ; 
rye.  bu.,  95c  to  $1. 

Timothy  hay.  ton,  $20  to  $22;  straw, 
ton,  $14  to  $i6. 
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Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  steady  Winter  weather  of  late  has 
firmed  up  the  produce  markets,  but  there 
is  a  good  amount  of  stuff  in  storage,  so 
that  even  turkey  prices  did  not  soar,  as 
sometimes. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  firm;  creamery,  52  to  59c; 
dairy,  45  to  55c;  crocks,  41  to  55c;  com¬ 
mon.  32  to  35c.  Cheese,  quiet ;  daisies, 
flats,  longhorn,  27  to  28c;  limburger,  29 
to  30c.  Eggs,  firm;  hennery,  57  to  62c; 
State  and  Western  candled,  50  to  56c; 
storage,  32  to  40c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  firm  ;  turkey,  45  to 
55c;  fowl,  16  to  30c;  broilers,  34  to  42c; 
chickens.  16  to  24c ;  old  roosters,  22  to 
23c ;  ducks,  23  to  25c ;  geese,  26  to  28c. 
Live  poultry,  firm;  turkeys,  45  to  47c; 
fowls,  17  to  25c;  springers,  17  to  25c; 
old  roosters,  17  to  18c ;  ducks.  23  to  25c ; 
geese,  23  to  25c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  firm  ;  Wealthy,  McIntosh,  Jon¬ 
athan,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2;  other  named 
sorts,  $1.25  to  $1.50,  except  Baldwins, 
75c  to  $1 ;  seconds,  65  to  85c.  Potatoes, 
firmer  ;  homegrown,  bu.,  60  to  80c ;  Ber¬ 
mudas,  bbl.,  $13  to  $14.50 ;  Delaware 
sweets,  hamper,  90c  to  $1  ;  Southern,  bbl., 
$2.50  to  $3. 

GRAPES  AND  CRANBERRIES 

Grapes,  steady;  California  Malagas, 
keg,  $7  to  $10;  Tokays,  box,  $3  to  $3.75. 
Cranberries,  steady ;  50-lb.  box,  $7  to 
$7.25. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  steady;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $9 
to  $10;  red  kidney.  $7.75  to  $8.50;  pea 
and  medium,  $7  to  $7.50.  Onions,  <jniet ; 
yellow,  cwt.,  $2  to  $2.50;  Ebenezers,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2;  Spanish,  small  crate,  $1.60 
to  $1.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  firm  ;  beans,  hamper,  $6  to 
$6.50 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  25c;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to 
75c;  cabbage,  cwt.,  $1.50  to  $2;  cauli¬ 
flower.  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  celery,  small, 
doz..  $1  to  $1.50;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $2.50 
to  $3;  endive,  lb.,  15  to  25c;  lettuce, 
Florida,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  50c ;  parsnips,  bu.. 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20 
to  30c;  spinach,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
squash,  cwt.,  $4  to  $5;  tomatoes,  10-lb. 
basket,  $2.50  to  $4  ;  turnips,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  yellow,  60  to  70c;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bunches.  90c  to  $1  ;  water¬ 
cress,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  easy ;  white  comb,  lb.,  24  to 
26c;  dark,  16  to  18c.  Maple  products, 
inactive ;  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  18c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay.  firm ;  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $18 
to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $20 ;  straw. 
$10  to  $12;  wheat  bran,  earlot.  (on.  $20; 
middlings.  $20;  Red-dog,  $33.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $49.75;  oilmeal,  $53.50; 
gluten,  $44.50;  hominy.  $36.50;  oat  feed, 
$18  ;  rye  middlings,  $28.75.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs..  $7.50  to  $8.25 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney.  $7.50  to  $8.50;  yellow  eye,  $7  to 
$8.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  54  to  54^0 ;  good  to 
choice,  48  to  52c ;  storage,  44  to  49c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  56  to  57c;  gathered, 
choice,  52  to  53c ;  storage,  30  to  35c. 

APPLES 

Greening,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $4  ;  McIntosh, 
$4  to  $6 ;  Baldwin,  $3  to  $6 ;  Spy,  $2.50 
to  $4  ;  boxes,  $1  to  $2.50. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.25  to  $1.35; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys.  45  to  47c ;  fowls,  28  to  30c  ; 
roosters.  20  to  21c ;  squabs,  doz.,  $3.50  to 
$8;  ducklings,  lb..  31  to  32c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  lettuce, 
bu..  30  to  60c;  tomatoes,  lb..  30  to  35c; 
string  beans,  bu.,  $4  to  $5.50;  spinach, 
bbl.,  $2.50  to  $3;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50:  onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $2.50; 
.radishes,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  squash,  bbl., 
$3  to  $4. 

HAY 

Timothy.  No.  1.  $27  to  $28;  No.  2,  $25 
to  $26;  No.  3.  $21  to  $22;  clover  mixed. 
$22  to  $26.  Straw,  rye,  $28;  oat,  $17 
to  $18. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

January  4,  1923  * 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  price  for  January  Class  1 
fluid  milk.  3  per  cent,  in  201 -210-mile 
zone.  $3.37  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2.  for 
cream  and  ice  cream,  $2.90. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.  .52  (a),  .52 'fi 

Good  to  choice...  .47  @  .51  * 


Prices 


Lower  grades  .... 

.39 

( a) 

.42 

Dairy,  best  . 

.50 

m 

.51 

Common  to  goodi. . 

.39 

@ 

.46 

Packing  stock  . 

.30 

(ft) 

.35 

Danish  . 

.51 

n 

.52 

EGGS 

White,  ch.  to  f’ey.. 

.60 

@ 

.62 

Mediunv  to  good . . 

.53 

m 

.58 

Mix’d  col’s,  n’by,  b’st 
Fair  to  good . 

.54 

Ca) 

.55 

.45 

Ca) 

.50 

Gathered,  best  . 

.52 

(at 

.53 

Common  to  good .  . 

.30 

m 

.45 

Storage . 25 

LIVE  STOCK 

1 

.38 

Steers  . 

8.75 

m 

9.85 

Bulls  . 

4.00 

Ca) 

6.25 

Cows  . 

1.75 

Ca) 

5.75 

Calves,  prime . 

14.00 

Cfl 

16.00 

Sheep  . 

5.00 

(a) 

6.50 

Lambs  . 

12.00 

® 

16.00 

Hogs  . 

7.75 

Co) 

9,60 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  ME 

ATS 

Calves,  best  . 

.17 

(a) 

.18 

Common  to  good  .  . 

.07 

® 

.14 

Lambs,  hothouse,  ea. 

4.00 

c<l 

12.00 

Roasting  pigs . 

.20 

Ca) 

.40 

Pork  . 08 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Cfi) 

.14 

Turkeys,  best . 

.44 

Ca) 

.47 

Common  to  good.  . 

.30 

Ca) 

.42 

Chi c kens,  ch o i ce,  1  b . 

.34 

Ca) 

.35 

Fair  to  good . 

.25 

Ca) 

.32 

Fowls  . 

.17 

Ca) 

.30 

Capons,  best  . 

.48 

(a) 

.50 

Fair  to  good . 

.35 

Ca) 

.45 

Roosters  . 

.16 

Ca) 

.20 

Ducks  . 

.22 

Ca) 

.28 

Geese  . 

.20 

<§ 

.27 

Guineas,  pair . 

1.00 

Ca) 

1.60 

Squabs,  white,  doz.. 

4.50 

Ca) 

12.00 

Dark  . 

2.00 

Ca) 

3.50 

|1EA 

NS 

Marrow,  100  lbs.  .  .  . 
Red  kidney . 

9.75 

(a) 

10.50 

7.50 

Ca) 

8.00 

White  kidney . 

10.25 

Ca) 

11.00 

Yellow  eve  . 

8.00 

Ca) 

8.25 

Black  turtle  soup.  .  .  6.25 

Fruits 

@ 

6.50 

Apples,  bu.  bkt . 

.65 

Ca) 

2.00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

3.00 

Ca) 

5.00 

Ben  Davis  . 

2.25 

3.25 

Greening  . 

2.75 

Ca) 

4.50 

Jonathan  . 

3.50 

Ca) 

4.50 

King  . . . 

2.75 

Ca) 

5.00 

McIntosh  . 

4.00 

Ca) 

7.00 

Russet  . 

2.00 

Ca) 

3.00 

Snow  . 

2.50 

m 

6.00 

Twenty  Ounce.  .  .  . 

2.50 

(a) 

4.50 

Wealthy  . 

2.50 

m 

4.25 

Winesap  . 

2.00 

(a) 

4.50 

York  . 

4.00 

Ca) 

5.00 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl.. 
Cranberries,  bbl .  .  .  . 

1.25 

m 

2.00 

8.00 

Ca) 

12.00 

Kumquats.  qt . 

.10 

Cfl, 

.15 

Strawberries,  qt . 25 

VEGETABLES 

@ 

.40 

Beets.  100  bunches.  . 

4.00 

(fl. 

6.00 

Carrots,  100  lbs.  .  .  . 

1.50 

Ca) 

1.75 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

18.00 

(a) 

20.00 

Collards,  bbl . 

1.00 

(a). 

1.75 

Leeks,  100  bunches.  . 

2.00 

Cfl) 

2.50 

Salsify,  100  bunches. 

8.00 

(fl 

10.00 

Parsley,  bbl . 

3.50 

Cfl 

4.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

3.00 

Cd 

3.50 

Peas,  bu.  bkt . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

2  50 

(a). 

5.00 

3  00 

® 

6.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

1.00 

(ft) 

3.50 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

1 .75 

(a) 

2.50 

Peppers,  bu . 

2.50 

(a) 

3.75 

Radishes.  100  b’ches 

4.00 

(ft) 

5.50 

Spinach,  bu . 

.75 

(a) 

1 .00 

Squash,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bu.... 

2.00 

(a) 

2.75 

1.50 

Ca) 

5.00 

Ch’ry  &  Escarol,  bbl. 

2.50 

(a) 

3.25 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt. 

.16 

<fi). 

.28 

Celery,  large  crate.  . 

4.00 

(a) 

6.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate 

2.00 

(a) 

4.00 

Hothouse,  lb . 

.20 

(a). 

.40 

Turnips,  bbl . 

1 .25 

(a) 

1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

2.00 

Cfl 

6.00 

Kale,  bbl . 75 

Watercress,  100  bohs. 

POTATOES 

Cfl 

1.00 

2.50 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 

1.00 

(a). 

1  50 

Long  Island,  180  lbs. 
State,  180  lbs . 

3.00 

(fl 

3.75 

2.50 

(<l 

O  75 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

2.75 

(ft) 

3.00 

I'enn’a,  150  lbs . 

1 .95 

CH 

2.10 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

4.00 

Ca, 

10  50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.. 

1.00 

® 

1.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1.  Timothy...  25.00  (a)  26.00 

No.  2  . i -  22.00  (a)  2-1.00 

No.  3  .  19.00  (a)  22.00 

Clover  mixed  .  19.00  (a)  24.00 

Straw,  rye  .  22.00  (5f)  25.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk- 

Grade  A,  bottled,  qt .  .19 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt .  .16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  ptt .  .10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt .  .12 

Certified,  qt .  .28 

Certified,  pt .  .17 

Buttermilk,  qt .  .10 

Cream,  heavy,  y2  pt .  .32 

Butter,  best  . 55  (a)  .58 

Cheese  . 32  (fl  .37 

Eggs — Best,  doz . 75  (< 1  .80 

Gathered  . 55  (a)  .65 

Fowls  . 35  (a)  .40 

Chickens,  lb . 40  (a)  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 55  ®  .60 

Potatoes,  lb . 02  CH  .03 

Onions,  lb . 05  (a)  .10 

Lettuce,  head . 10  (fl  .15 

Cabbage,  head  . 15  (3>  .20 


60 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  13,  1923 


I  spent  SO 
years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  Tonic. 
Gilbert  Hess. 
M.D.,  D.V.S. 


Make  Tour 

MILKERS  PAY 

Every  cow  in  your  herd  can  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  up  to  her  full  capacity 

— if  you  look  well  to  her  ration,  her  health, 
her  appetite  and  her  digestion. 

Balance  the  ration.  Feed  bran,  oats  and 
corn,  or  their  equivalent,  cottonseed  or  linseed 
meal,  clover  hay,  alfalfa,  silage — pasture  in 
season. 

Remember,  the  better  the  appetite  the 
greater  the  food  consumption,  the  greater  the 
milk  production. 

OR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

Keeps  Cows  Healthy  Makes  Cows  Hungry 

It  conditions  cows  to  turn  their  ration  of 
grain,  hay  and  fodder  into  pails  of  milk. 

It  contains  Nux  Vomica,  greatest  of  all 
nerve  tonics.  Quassia  produces  appetite,  aids 
digestion.  Salts  of  Iron  keeps  the  blood  rich. 
There  are  Laxatives  for  the  bowels,  Diuretics 
for  the  kidneys,  to  help  throw  off  the  waste 
materials  which  so  often  clog  the  cow’s  system. 

Excellent  for  cows  at  calving.  Feed  it  be¬ 
fore  freshing.  Good  alike  for  all  cattle. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  cows  you  have. 
He  has  a  package  to  suit.  GUARANTEED. 

25-lb.  Pail  $2.25  100-lb.  Drum  $8.00 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 
Honest  goods — honest  price— why  pay  more? 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

Keeps  the  Dairy  and  Stables  Healthful  and  Clean  Smelling 


If  you  wish  to  invest  safely 

Buy  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds 


Pay 

4]% 

Safe 

Tax- 

free 


If  you  have  any  surplus  funds,  invest  them  in  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bonds.  They  will  earn  you  4/2%  interest,  payable  twice  yearly.  You 
can  sell  them  at  any  time  if  desired,  or  your  banker  will  gladly  accept 
them  as  collateral  for  a  loan.  There  is  no  safer  investment.  Your 
money  is  secured  by  the  pledge  of  first  mortgages  on  Eastern  farms 
double  the  amount  of  the  loans.  Prompt  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  is  guaranteed  by  all  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks.  You  can  buy 
a  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bond  for  as  little  as  $40.00.  Write  for  particulars. 


The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  o/SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


At  the  International  Live  Stock  Show  at  Chicago, 
December,  1922,  exhibits  from  CANADA  were 
awarded  the  following  prizes: 

Grand  Championship  and  First  Prize  for  Hard  Red 
Spring  Wheat.  In  this  class  Canadian  exhibits  won  19 
prizes  out  of  a  total  of  25  awarded. 

Grand  Championship  and  First  prize  for  Oats,  winning 
24  out  of  35  prizes  awarded. 

First,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  prizes  for  Peas,  winning  4  out 
of  5  prizes  awarded. 

Grand  Championship  and  First  Prize  for  Rye;  first 
prize  for  two-rowed  Barley. 

Grand  Championship  and  Sweepstakes  for  Clydesdale 
Senior  Stallion;  1st  prize  for  Clydesdale  4  and  6  horse 
teams;  1st  prize  for  Clydesdale  Mares  3  years  and  under. 
Championship  for  Galloway  Steers;  twelve  1st  and  2nd 
prizes  for  Sheep.  Many  other  prizes  for  Grains,  Fod¬ 
ders  and  Live-stock. 

Cheap  Lahd  in  Canada 

Which  produces  better  grains,  fodders  and  live  stock  than  high  priced 
lands  elsewhere,  and  produces  them  more  abundantly,  may  be  the  solution 
of  your  farm  problem.  Get  the  facts,  with  free  books,  maps,  etc.,  and  an 
order  for  reduced  railway  rates,  by  writing  to  the  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Immigration, 

W.  D.  SCOTT,  Room  105— Norlite  Building 
Ottawa,  Canada 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Storing  Winter  Butter 

I  wish  to  keep  some  of  my  butter  this 
Winter,  to  use  when  cow  is  dry,  and  for 
Summer  boarders.  Can  it  be  preserved? 
If  so,  can  you  tell  me  how?  At  present 
I  am  pat-king  it  in  crocks,  with  plenty  of 
salt  in  its  making,  and  also  around  it, 
and  wrapped  in  cheesecloth.  m.  g.  b. 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  your  case 
is  the  opposite  from  the  usual  cases  of. 
people  desiring  to  preserve  butter.  Most 
butter  is  preserved  during  the  Summer 
months  for  Winter  use.  You  have  the 
advantage  of  cold  weather  temperatures, 
which  should  make  it  easier  to  keep  but¬ 
ter  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  The  1 
following  extract  from  Dr.  Guthrie’s  “The 
Book  of  Butter,”  may  give  you  some  valu¬ 
able  points  in  this  regal'd  : 

“The  storage  of  butter  on  the  small 
scale  for  home  use  has  been  practised  for 
many  years.  The  important  considera¬ 
tion  is  the  obtaining  of  a  good  product 
made  from  sweet  cream.  This  butter 
may  be  packed  solidly  in  jars.  Prints 
may  be  used.  If  the  butter  is  to  be  put 
in  jars  in  a  mass,  the  containers  should 
first  be  thoroughly  scalded.  After  pack¬ 
ing.  the  butter  should  be  covered  with  a 
white  cloth  that  has  been  scalded  in  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Then  a  covering  of  salt  about 
1/32  in.  deep  should  be  put  over  the  cloth. 
The  purpose  of  this  cloth  is  to  aid  in 
removing  the  salt  when  the  butter  is 
taken  from  the  jar. 

“When  prints  are  used,  the  jars  should 
be  treated  by  scalding  as  in  the  above 
ease.  Next,  a  brine  should  be  made  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  to  float  an  egg.  This 
will  require  about  one-fourth  as  much 
salt  as  water.  In  some  cases  it  is  wise 
to  boil  the  water  to  kill  the  micro-organ¬ 
isms  in  it,  before  the  salt  is  added.  Then 
a  white  cord  should  be  tied  around  each 
print,  for  the  wrapper  is  likely  to  float 
away  if  not  tied  to  it.  The  prints  are 
then  packed  in  the  jar.  and  a  follower, 
such  as  a  stone  plate  or  a  wooden  circle, 
placed  on  the  butter.  Occasionally  con¬ 
crete  followers  are  employed.  If  wood 
is  used  for  this  purpose,  care  must  he 
taken  in  choosing  a  wood  that  will  not 
impart  an  undesirable  flavor  to  the  but¬ 
ter.  The  next  step  is  to  place  a  stone  or 
a  brick  on  the  follower  to  keep  the  but¬ 
ter  submerged  in  the  brine.  These  fol¬ 
lowers  and  weights  must  be  carefully 
cleaned  and  scalded.  Finally  the  brine 
should  be  poured  over  the  butter.  It  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  add 
brine  to  keep  the  butter  covered  with  the 
salt  solution. 

“The  print  is  more  convenient  to  take 
from  the  jar  than  solid  packed  butter. 
Fifty  1-lb.  prints  can  be  packed  in  a  10- 
gallon  jar.  Less  print  butter  can  be  I 
packed  in  smaller  jars,  to  the  gallon 
capacity.  This  should  be  kept  in  a  cool 
place.  When  covered  carefully  with 
brine  or  salt,  butter  may  be  held  in  the 
cold  room  where  vegetables  and  fruit  are 
kept.”  J.  w.  b. 


Pasteurizing  Milk 

What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  method 
to  pasteurize  240  quarts  of  milk  per  day? 
Milk  is  sold  in  40-quart  cans.  f.'e.  S. 

Southbury,  Conn. 

One  of  the  best  and  cheapest  methods 
for  pasteurizing  240  quarts  of  milk  per 
day  is  by  the  so-called  “vat”  method.  A 
jacketed  vat  of  75  gallons  capacity  (a 
100-gallon  vat  would  permit  future  ex¬ 
pansion  of  your  business)  can  be  bought 
from  any  dairy  supply  house.  In  the  vat 
method  the  milk  is  heated  to  142  to 
145°  F.  and  held  at  that  temperature  for 
30  minutes.  It  is  necessary,  and  is  an 
essential  part'  of-  any  pasteurizing  pro¬ 
cess.  that  the  milk  be  immediately  cooled 
to  50°  F.  or  below  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  pasteurization.  You  must,  there¬ 
fore,  figure  on  a  cooling  medium.  If  the 
above  mentioned  style  of  vat  is  used,  one 
can  arrange  to  heat  and  cool  in  the  same 
machine.  Or  perhaps  you  would  prefer 
to  pass  the  milk  over  some  type  of  cooler. 
At  any  rate,  I  believe  a  small  vat.  when 
properly  cleaned  and  handled,  will  give 
you  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  pas¬ 
teurize  your  amount  of  milk.  VV  rite 
dairy  supply  houses  for  prices  and.  in¬ 
formation.  ‘Such  service  is  gladly  given 
free  of  charge  and  is  reliable.  The  ap¬ 
proximate  cost  of  a  vat  alone,  complete 
to  attach  to  your  source  of  steam,  will 
be  about  $250.  By  using  ice  in  the  cir¬ 
culating  tank  of  this  machine  for  cooling, 
this  figure  might  represent  your  only  ex¬ 
penditure  at  this  time  for  such  work,  if 
you  already  have  a  source  of  steam. 

}.  W.  B. 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden 
June  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  and 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


“Greatest  Feed 
Known  to  Cor¬ 
rect  Mineral 
Deficiencies’-^ 

U-Cop-Co  Special  Steam 
Bone  Mineral  Meal:  A 

specially  prepared  product 
for  the  dairy  cow,  high  in 
Calcium  and  Phosphorous 
content.  Increases  milk 
flow  where  yield  is  limited 
by  inadequate  mineral  sup¬ 
ply,  insures  longer  produc¬ 
tion  period;  helps  produce 
better  calves;  helps  prevent  and  correct  abortion;  im¬ 
proves  health  and  general  condition  of  breeding 
stock.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  today.  Price  in 
125  lb.  sacks  F.  O.  B.  our  Plant. 

125  lbs.  it  4c  lb . $5.00  1000  lbs.  «t  3%c  lb...$37.50 

500  lbs.  st  4c  lb . 20.00  2000  lbs.  «t  3!/2c  lb...$70.00 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  “Feeding  Ninertls  to  Dairy  Cattle” 
United  Chemical  &  Organic  Products  Co. 
4200  S.  Marshfield  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 


R  la  tefi ford's 

CALF  MEAL 

Write  for  chart  No.  C-29.“How  to 
Feed  Calves,”  giving  important 
authoritative  information  for 
farmers.  Sent  you  FREE. 

BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 

...  .  In  business  m 

Waukegan  over  122  years  ***• 


HORSE  SHOE  CALKS 

DRIVE  OR  SCREW-SHARP  OR  MUD 

3-8,  7-16,  h>,  $1.30  Box.  9-16,  5-8.  $1.45  Box 
50  calks  to  box.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  1st,  2nd,  3rd  zones. 
Write  for  complete  price  list  of  calks,  shoes,  punches,  etc. 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  t4  Green  St.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


CAVE  VATTD  DADNC  fences,  posts,  rope,  etc.  Merely 

OAVE.  IUUR  DARIlO  use"HOME”  brand  \V001» 
PRESERVER.  Prevents  rot.  Gallon,  #1. 

HOME  PRODUCTS,  Inc.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


lit  use 
over 


MINERAL, 
.COMPOUND 


_ _  FOR 

Booklet 

Free  _ .  _ 

83  Pkg.  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Aye.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


HC  All  C  C  I*  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

Ei  V  E,  w  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 

ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

NEWTON’S 

A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Cough3,  Distemper. 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 
by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


For  Poultry,  Hogs  and  Stock 

STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL  will  give  the  perfect 
balance  to  winter  feeding  of  your  poultry, 
hogs  and  stock.  It  is  rich  in  proteins  and 
minerals  so  essential  for  good  health. 
Made  from  fresh,  whole  fish,  finely  ground. 
Write  for  our  free  feeding  instructions. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


UNADILLA 


a  tanks 
ggb  VATS 
HS!!!  TUBS 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
iiterature  on  Unadilla  Water  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  with  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
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Ailing  Animals 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Thriftless  Calf 

I  have  a  purebred  Guernsey  calf  six 
months  old  that  I  am  feeding  milk,  wheat 
bran  and  middlings,  also  hay.  He  is  ap¬ 
parently  growing  larger,  but  is  very  thin. 
He  never  misses  a  meal.  I  have 
given  him  small  doses  of  saltpeter 
two  or  three  times,  also  several  small 
doses  of  raw  linseed  oil.  Ilis  hair  is  very 
thick,  long  and  rough,  and  he  seems  to 
sweat  all  the  time.  His  hair  is  full  of 
dead  skin  or  dandruff.  He  seems  to  have 
a  sort  of  humor  all  over  him  like  ring¬ 
worm,  especially  around  the  eyes.  I  fed 
three  other  calves  with  him  ;  they  are  all 
right.  I  keep  him  by  himself  now.  The 
humor  did  not  show  around  eyes  until 
recently.  Is  it  ringworm,  or  is  he  lousy, 
or  what  is  it?  What  shall  I  do  for  him? 
He  is  not  constipated  and  water  is  all 
right.  F.  w.  b. 

It  is  unnatural  for  cattle  to  sweat. 
When  sweating  occurs  it  may,  as  a  rule, 
be  taken  for  granted  that  indigestion  is 
the  cause.  There  may  be  other  causes, 
but  in  our  experience  indigestion  is  most 
common.  A  full  dose  of  physic  usually 
proves  remedial,  or  starts  the  animal  on 
the  road  to  recovery.  Give  the  calf  three 
ounces  of  castor  oil  shaken  up  in  milk, 
and  repeat  the  dose  in  10  days,  unless 
the  ailment  is  by  that  time  evidently  dis¬ 
appearing  fast.  As  soon  as  the  physic 
has  acted  start  giving  cod  liver  oil  twice 
daily.  At  first  give  half  an  ounce  (one 
tablespoonful)  at  a  dose,  and  then  grad¬ 
ually  increase  the  dose  until  as  much  as 
two^ounces  may  be  given  twice  dpily,  if 
that  is  seen  to  be  necessary.  It  should 
be  understood  by  all  owners  of  stock 
that  cod  liver  oil  is  a  wonderfully  ef¬ 
fective  remedy  for  rickets  and  thriftless¬ 
ness,  indicated  by  harsh,  staring  coat, 
hidebound  skin  and  stiffness  or  lameness 
in  young  animals.  Rickets  is  often  asso¬ 
ciated  with  indigestion.  Add  one  ounce 
of  limewater  to  each  pint  of  new  or  skim- 
milk  fed  daily.  Instead  of  the  present 
ration  feed  oats,  bran  and  oilmeal  and  if 
possible  supply  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay, 
some  silage  or  sliced  rutabagas.  Salt¬ 
peter  is  not  indicated  for  the  symptoms 
described,  nor  does  raw  linseed  oil  give 
as  good  results  as  castor  oil  for  young 
cattle.  If  the  three-ounce  dose  does  not 
cause  free  evacuations  of  the  bowels  give 
a  third  more  at  the  second  dose.  When 
calves  are  not  doing  well  it  always  is  a 
good  plan  to  give  them  a  lump  of  chalk 
to  lick,  in  addition  to  rock  salt,  and  if 
chalk  cannot  be  had  to  mix  air-slaked 
lime  with  the  salt.  Powdered  wood  char¬ 
coal  may  also  be  mixed  with  the  ground 
feed  with  good  effect.  Bonemeal,  finely 
ground,  is  even  better  than  slaked  lime 
or  limewater  for  calves  that  show  symp¬ 
toms  of  rickets  or  thriftlessness.  Ring¬ 
worm  causes  crusts  or  scabs  to  form  on 
the  affected  spots.  Castor  oil  should  be 
applied  to  soften  the  crusts,  which  should 
then  be  scrubbed  off,  without  drawing 
blood.  Afterwards  apply  strong  iodine 
ointment  upon  the  spots  and  around 
them  and  repeat  the  application  when 
seen  to  be  necessary.  Bathe  spots  around 
the  eyes  once  or  twice  daily  with  hypo¬ 
chlorite  of  soda  solution. 


Blanketing  Old  Horse 

I  have  a  horse  28  years  old,  fat  and 
fine.  During  the  day  he  runs  in  a  large 
field,  and  can  come  to  his  stable  at  will. 
At  night  he  is  shut  in  a  very  large  double 
stall.  But  his  stable  is  cold.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  put  a  stable  blanket  on 
him  at  night  and  take  it  off  when  he  is 
given  his  freedom,  or  would  it  make  too 
much  of  a  change  for  him?  m.  e.  s. 

The  horse  in  question  is  in  age  as  old 
as  a  man  of  75,  and  is  therefore  wonder¬ 
fully  “well  preserved.”  If  he  has  a  long 
coat  of  hair  and  does  not  sweat  in  the 
stable  and  never  has  been  accustomed  to 
a  blanket,  we  think  he  may  do  best  with¬ 
out  one.  Meanwhile  try  to  make  the 
stable  snugger,  if  cracks  or  other  open 
places  other  than  ventilators  cause  drafts. 
Cold  does  not  hurt  so  much.  It  is  the 
drafts  that  do  harm.  The  temperature 
of  the  stable  should  not,  however,  go  be¬ 
low  55  degrees  Fahrenheit.  If  it  is  colder 
than  that  the  horse  would  better  have  a 
light  blanket,  which  should  cover  the 
chest  and  as  far  back  as  the  hips,  but 
need  not  hang  over  the  hindquarters.  The 
chief  object  in  blanketing  a  horse  in  the 
stable  or  when  he  is  out  of  doors  should 
be  to  protect  the  chest.  A  blanket  may 
be  made  to  do  that  by  bringing  it  snugly 
around  the  chest  and  keeping  it  in  that 
position  by  use  of  big  safety  pins  made 
for  the  purpose.  When  a  horse  that  has 
a  very  heavy  coat  of  hair  sweats  in  the 
stable  that  may  often  be  prevented  by 
clipping  the  hair  from  the  .legs  above  the 
knees  and  hocks  and  from  the  belly  to  a 
line  with  the  straps  of  a  breast  collar 
and  breeching.  When  that  has  been  done 
a  light  blanket  may  be  put  on  the  horse 
in  the  stable  if  the  temperature  falls 
much  below  the  degree  mentioned.  The 
clipped  or  partially  clipped  horse  should 
also  be  blanketed  when  standing  in  a 
draft  out  of  doors  or  unless  taking  active 
exercise  or  being  worked.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  keep  the  blanket  clean  and  dry. 
It  is  therefore  best  to  have  two  blankets, 
and  have  one  drying  while  the  other  one 
is  in  place.  Beat  and  brush  the  blanket 
often  to  free  it  of  scales  or  dandruff,  hair 
and  dried  sweat. 


NEW  CA  TALOG—NOW  READY 

T  HAVE  brought  out  a  simple,  efficient 
JL  Throttling  Governor  Engine.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  desirable  NOW,  for  general  power  use, 
and  will  be  in  big  demand  for  years  to  come — 
when  low  grade  fuels  will  of  necessity  be 
largely  used.  In  producing  this  new  en¬ 
gine,  I  have  worked  out  every  detail 
design  and  construction  so  as  to  provide 
an  engine  that  does  not  require  an 
to  handle  it — starts  without 

Years  Ahead-Dollars  Better 

I  consider  the  New  Improved  WITTE 

the  most  wonderful  Throttling  Governor  engine 
of  its  time— the  crowning  achievement  of  38 
years  of  practical  engine  buildingjexperience. 

The  New  Improved  WITTE 


Is  Different — Better — Less  Parts — More  Power — Less  Cost — Operates 
on  Either  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Distillate  or  Gas. 


New  Sizes,  2,  3,  5,  7,  10,  15  and  25  H-P.  BOSCH  Magneto  or  Battery  as  Specified. 


Sold  on  a  Lifetime  Guarantee— Cash  or  Terms • 


2  H-P 


Think  of  having  economical 
and  adaptable  power  for  years 
□  to  come— an  engine  so  simple 
g]  in  construction  a  boy  can  un¬ 
ci  derstand  it.  Power  increased 
or  decreased  at  will  by  merely 
turning  a  thumb  screw. 

Takes  Less  Space 
Weighs  Less 

Mechanically  correct  in  every 
particular — every  part  care¬ 
fully  designed — made  of  the 
best  materials— accurately  ma¬ 
chined  and  easily  interchangeable. 

Superior  accuracy  and  workmanship 
throughout  applies  to  every  engine 
or  outfit  in  the  WITTE  line. 

Engines  and  Outfits  All  Throttling  Governor 

The  WITTE  catalog  gives  complete 
description  of  Stationary  and  Port¬ 
able  Engines — Log  and  Tree  Saws — 

Cord  Wood  and  Pole  Saws — Power 
Boring  Machines  —  and  WITTE 
“Power-Lite”  Plants  that  furnish 
both  energy  and  electricity  for  farm 
and  suburban  use. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 


Pulls  2K  at  normal 
speed,  or  3  H-P  at 
maximum  speed. 

COMPLETE.  READY  TO  USE 

(Columbia  Battery) 


F.  O.  B. 
KANSAS 
CITY 

At  Pittsburgh.  $48.50 
At  San  Francisco.  $67.00 

Other  Sizes  and  Styles  at 
Proportionate  Prices. 


You  can  order  one  of  these  su¬ 
perior  engines  or  outfits  with 
full  assurance  that  it  will  give 
you  longer  and  better  service 
than  any  engine  of  equal  rating, 
while  my  prices  are  extremely 
favorable  as  you  will  find. 

Tell  IHe  What 
You  Want 


Big  New 
Catalog 


If  you  have  a  particular  need, 
write  me  for  special  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  your  power  require¬ 
ments,  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
WITTE  is  an  engine  for  every  con¬ 
ceivable  power  use,  winter  or  summer, 
anywhere. 

Send  for  My  New  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Get  acquainted  with  the  New  Im¬ 
proved  WITTE — the  power  you  need 
for  today  and  for  the  future.  It  is  the 
engine  you  will  eventually  buy  and  use 
because  of  its  wonderful  simplicity 
and  low  cost.  Whether  you  order  one 
now,  or  not,  do  me  the  favor  of  inves¬ 
tigating  the  many  improvements  and 
advantages  offered. — Ed.  H.  Witte. 


1897  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
1897  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

131  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


(Write  \ 
Nearest  1 
Address / 


mi 


□E 
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3E 
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Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


Hand  Power 
Hercules 


Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump  f  |  |1_ 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any  A  wOo 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  E«ijf  p»,mi 

er  in  four  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadru; 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  otl 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  comple 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Wr 
for  prices  and  catalog — get  my 
1923  introductory  offer.  \  Com 

B.  A.  FULLER,  comple 

Pres.  -  IKIRl.  ready 

Heresies  Mfg.  Co. 

630  29th  St 

Cealerrille,  laws  ^^^^^P^HercuTeY ' 


PRESSES 
BEST 


FULL  UNC  OF  BOX  AND  POWER  PRESSES 
warn  roa  otacaiativt  crnggn  Aim  peas 

J. A. SPENCER  FDY  a»  MACH. WORKS 

DWIGHT  ILLINOIS 


24 


95  Jhn&dcan, 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  707S  Bilnbrldge,  N.  Y, 


U.S.ARMrS" 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


:  gr 

you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications 
Made  on  the  Munson  last.of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea¬ 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather 
soles.  Dirt,  water  and, 
acid  proof.  Pay, 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 


Money  back 
not  pleased. 


if 


V  Size » 
5'A  to  12 


_  YOU  SAVE  $2 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept.  A-i 


829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 


Profit  by  Adopting  theM  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


pans  with 
high  partitions. 
Light  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  high¬ 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  |you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING!  CO. 
3703  East  93d  St.  Cleveland,  O. 


top- - .,mf=inr 
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The  New 
Blue  Flame 


■  - 


■ —  and  look  ! 
it  carries  the  same  y 
guarantee  as  the  A} 
famous  coal 
burning  Jtrim. 1 


Buckeye 


Incubators 
&  Brooders 


Another  Buckeye  Achievement! 

Here  is  the  oil-burning  brooder  that  gives 
the  same  astounding  results  as  the  world- 
renowned  coal-burning  Buckeye  —  no 
crowding,  no  chilling,  no  infantile  com¬ 
plaints.  Cripples  and  weaklings  practi¬ 
cally  eliminated.  Make  three  chicks 
grow  where  one  grew  before.  Its  heat 
is  as  steady  and  sustained  as  a  coal  fire. 

No  chance  of  going  out  or  overheating.  - -  — *--- 

Operates  with  a  wick.  Made  in  three  sizes.  ask  for  catalog  No.  48. 

The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co. ,  Springfiel  d,  O U .  S.  A. 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Incubators  and  Brooders 


.O'. o  ,<?  . 


You  Want  Results  — Get  the  Buckeye  ,  -  v  .. 
Catalogs.  No.  24  shows  and  describes  °  xO 

Buckeye  oil-burning  Brooders; No. 

36  illustrates  and  describes  our  .  .A, 

coal-burning  Brooders;  for  com- 

plete  information  on  the  fa-  / Jf 
mousBuckeyelncubators—  if  vT 

600.000in  use — from  65-egg  &  <>  A,  /\ 

tolO, 368-egg  capacity,  J’  f 

. ■j&Sf  "  ■ 


Made  of  California 
.  Redwood,  covered 

with  galvanized 
F|UVII>T  ^  iron,  double  walls,  air 
East  of  the  space  between,  built 
Rockies  |J  to  last  for  years;  deep 
chick  nursery,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tanks.  Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to  run,  freight  paid. 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  lncubatorCo.,Box95  Racine. Wis. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Peach  Carriers.  Berry  Orates,  On¬ 
ion  Orates,  Baskets  of  .all  kinds, 
imd  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages.  Egg  Oases.  All  these 
_  containers  are  in  as  good  as  new 

condition  and  ready  for  instant  use.  Carlot  Shipments 
—Our  Specialty.  Let  Us  Quote  You—'l’hat's  All  ! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PARCEL  POST  EGG  CASES 

SAFEST  and  CHEAPEST 

“A  Nest  for  Each  Egg ” 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

Send  25c  for  2-dozen  sample — 
postpaid. 

U.  S.  Pulp  Products  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

V  M  ■■■  ■  Don’t  Use  The  Axe 

I  ■  ■  when  your  birds  dev- 

w  I  Melop  colds  and  Roup; 

you  can  quickly  cure  them  by  using  HAPPY 
HEN  ROUP  REMEDY  in  the  drinking  wa¬ 
ter;  it  kills  the  germs  and  builds  up  the  muc¬ 
ous  membranes  in  short  order;  package  $  1  -  1 0 
postpaid;  cure  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Val¬ 
uable  Disease  Diagnosis  Chart  free  with  order. 
HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  COMPANY. 
36  So.  Market  St„  Boston,  Mass. 
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American  Poultry  Journal 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 

4  25  cts. 

lYr.  75c  2  YEARS  $1  5  Yrs.  $2 
Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue— tells 
how  to  feed,  house  and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  egg 
production;  how  to  hatch  and  rear  poultry  successfully. 
Established  1874.  Only2Bcfor4mos.  Stamps  accepted. 

American  Poultry  Journal.  67-533  Plymouth  Ct..  Chicago 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 


more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

I!  a  kiutc  LATEST  model 

mArln  o  bone  cutter 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
10  Days’  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■  F.W.MANNCO.,  Box  16  MILFORD, MASS.  ■ 


SPROUTED  OATS 

am 


To  produce  vapor-bath  sprouts  with 
their  diastase,  srape  sugar.  and  vita 
mines  that  bring:  the  eggs;  to  change 
1  bu.  gTain  into  2  to  3  bu.  best  egg- 
producinsr  feed;  greta 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  Grain  Sprouter 

J  Free  circular  on  “Sprouted  Oats 

_ Eg^rs."  Ask  for  catalog:  on  Incubators, 

Brooders.  Feeders,  etc.  _ _ 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO. 

78  Front  St.  Colfax.  Iowa 


Read  the  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  I  “°ai  25c 

32nd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month,  ex¬ 
pert  poultry  writers,  national  reputation.  Send  25c  coin 
today,  6  mos.  trial.  Sample  copy  big  premium  offers  free. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Free-ConAei/s  Poultry  Book 


80  pages  chock  full  of  information  about  the  feeding  and 
rearing  of  chicks,  culling  of  hens.  etc.  Tells  how  to  keep 
chickenB  healthy  and  how  to  make  them  pay.  Whether 
a  beginner  or  a  professional,  Conkey's  Book  is  worth 
dollars  to  yon.  Sent  for  6  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage. 
THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO.  8594  fits Jdway,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


'140  Ega  Guaranteed 

Incubator 


Here  is  the  world  beating,  low  price  offer  on  high 
grade  guaranteed  hatcher.  You  waste  money  to 
pay  more.  The  Detroit  has  double  walls,  hot  water 
heat,  copper  tank,  no  cold  corners,  big  nursery,  au¬ 
tomatic  regulation  thermometer  that  can  be  easily 
read  without  opening  door  and  held 
in  horizontal  position  so  chicks 
cannot  break  or  knock  it  down 
when  hatching  —  all  features 
that  insure  big  hatches  — 
strong,  healthy,  vigorous 
chicks. 

Equal  to  Incu¬ 
bator  Costing 
Twice  the  Price 


140-Chick 
DETROIT 
BROODER 

An  equally  big:  bargain.  Dou¬ 
ble  walls,  hot  water  heat,  high 
class  in  every  way  and  built  to 
last.  Write  for  complete  de¬ 
scription.  You  will  marvel  at 
this  value.  Can’t  be  dupli¬ 
cated  elsewhere  in  America. 
A  triumph  of  mechanical  in¬ 
genuity. 


Both 

Incubator' 
and 

Brooder 

This  is  my  record  smashing  offer 
—  complete  hatching  and  chick 
raising  outfit  worth  every  cent  of 
$25.00  for  a  mere  $17.50.  This 
offer  ia  the  sensation  of  the  Incif 
bator  industry.  Big  low  cosl 
production  makes  it  possible.  Or¬ 
der  early  direct  from  this  ad,  ot 
send  for  special  catalog  giving 
complete  description  of  both 
machines.  Write  for  free  copy. 


DETROIT  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Dept.  31  ,  Detroit,  Mich.  Canadian  Address;  Windsor,  Ont, 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
-  Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop¬ 
per  tanks— double  walls — dead 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -$17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  •  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  •  31.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood — last  a  lifetime.  Positively 
the  best  value  on  the  market  today.  Order  the  size  you 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don’t  buy 
until  you  get  our  new  1923  catalog.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO. Oept.134  Racine,  Wis. 


$|  Q95  Buys  140-EggChampion 

10  Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double 
Walls  Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated 
Safety  Lamp,  Deep  Nursery,  With 

$6.95  Hot  Water  140-Chitk  $1  Q96 
Brooder  —  Both  for  only  1  ° 

Express  Prepaid 

East  of  the  Rockies  and  allowed  to  points  beyond. 
With  this  Guaranteed  Hatching  Outfit  and  my 
Guide  Book  for  setting  up  and  operating,  your  suc¬ 
cess  is  assured.  Save  time— Order  now— Share  in  my 

$1000  in  Prizes 

Or  write  for  Free  Poultry  Book, 
“HatchingFacts.’MimRohan.Prea. 

'Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 
Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


E  P  C.  CHICK  MANNA 


For  Baby  Chicks,  Turkeys,  Pheasants  ind 
Ducks.  Provides  the  same  nourishing  food 
elements  that  nature  intended  for  them 
Prevents  bowel  troubles  and  carries  them 
safely  through  the  critical  first  ten  days. 
Fed  either  wet  or  dry. 

F.  P.  C.  Chick  Manna  has  been  the 
standby  of  chick  raisers  since  1884. 
Only  the  best  of  carefully  prepared 
ingredients  are  used.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  from  any  other 
chick  food.  Your  money  back  if 
F.  P.  0.  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim 
for  it.  Write  us  if  your  dealer 
doesn’t  stock  it. 

F.  P.  CASSEL’S  SON 
Box  12  Lansdale.  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


Desirable  Grain  Rations 

I  have  started  a  flock  of  Rhode  Island 
Red  and  Leghorn  chickens.  What  is  the 
amount  of  scratch  feed  and  mash  that  I 
should  feed  per  hen  per  day?  What 
proportion  of  different  grains  should  I 
use  in  the  mixture?  E.  E.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  scratch  feed  should  be  about  one- 
half  cracked  corn  and  the  rest  a  mixture 
of  such  grains  as  wheat,  barley,  oats  and 
buckwheat.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use 
any  one  or  two  particular  kinds  of  grain 
in  this.  A  good  standard  mash  for  pul¬ 
lets  and  laying  hens  may  be  made  of 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  cornmeal. 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  middlings  and 
beef  scrap.  The  mash  is  best  kept  before 
the  fowls  (dry)  all  of  the  time,  and  the 
scratch  grain  fed  night  and  morning  in 
the  litter.  The  fowls  will  eat  from  eight 
to  10  quarts  of  scratch  grain  daily  for 
each  100  birds,  and  should  consume  an 
equal  amount  of  mash,  dry.  If  fed  too 
much  grain  they  will  neglect  the  mash, 
to  the  detriment  of  egg  production.  Give 
a  light  feeding  of  the  grain  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  all  that  the  flock  will  clean  up 
the  last  thing  at  night.  Keep  water  and 
grit  constantly  before  them.  If  you  have 
skim-milk  available,  it  may  replace  the 
meat  in  the  mash,  provided  that  the  hens 
have  all  that  they  will  consume.  When 
laying  heavily  fowls  will  consume  more 
mash  than  at  other  times,  but  the  amount 
that  they  will  eat  may  be  regulated  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  amount  of  the  more 
palatable  whole  grain  fed.  In  general, 
give  the  flock  all  that  it  will  consume 
daily  without  waste,  varying  the  quantity 
from  time  to  time,  as  (he  appetites  of 
the  fowls  vary.  The  above  directions 
may  serve  as  a  general  rule,  from  which 
the  feeder  may  vary  as  conditions  war¬ 
rant.  D’ 


Ailing  Hens 

I  have  a  flock  of  325  hens ;  four  of 
them  are  sick.  They  look  healthy  and 
are  very  fat,  but  they  are  so  weak  they 
can  hardly  walk.  They  sometimes  fall 
over  sidewise  or  forward.  The  two  that 
have  been  sick  the  longest  cannot  use 
their  feet  at  all  now ;  they  lie  on  then- 
sides  and  cannot  walK,  and  will  not  eat. 
I  have  been  feeding  a  mash  for  over  a 
year  composed  of  30  lbs.  of  cornmeal.  Id 
lbs.  wheat  bran,  15  lbs.  middlings,  15  lbs. 
meat  scraps  (good  grade),  and  2  lbs. 
charcoal.  Feed  in  hoppers  open  at  all 
times.  The  scratch  grain  is  mixed  as 
follows :  2  lbs.  cracked  corn,  1  lb.  wheat 
and  1  lb.  oats.  Am  feeding  12  lbs.  of 
this  to  evei-v  100  hens  per  day.  It  is  fed 
in  deep  litter.  They  have  plenty  of  grit, 
oyster  shells  and  fresh  water.  Can  you 
tell  me  the  trouble  and  give  me  a  rem¬ 
edy?  11  ■ 

Carbondale,  Ill. 


Your  mash  would  be  improved  by  sub- 
:ituting  15  lbs.  of  ground  oats  for  a  like 
mount  of  the  cornmeal  in  it.  I  have  no 
oubt  that  your  fowls  are  very  fat.  for 
lev  are  getting  a  large  proportion  of 
)rn  in  their  ration.  If  you  were  to  open 
ue  of  the  sick  ones,  you  would  probably 
nd  an  enlarged  liver  and  other  evi- 
enees  of  digestive  ailments.  Heavily 
?d  and  closely  confined  fowls  cannot 
scape  some  of  these  troubles,  soon  or 
ite  Give  the  sick  fowls  each  a  one-half 
rain  calomel  tablet,  to  be  procured  of 
ny  phvsician  or  druggist,  and  follow  it 
i  ‘a  few  hours  with  a  teaspoon  of  salts 
issolved  in  a  little  water  and  mixed 
-ith  a  mash  meal.  Then  feed  lightly  foi 
time.  If  the  hen  does  not  improve  un- 


Winter  Ration  for  Layers 

I  have  about  60  hens.  Black  Leghorns. 
Thev  have  laid  heavily  all  Summer.  Some 
of  them  started  to  molt  in  August,  and 
are  still  without  feathers;  combs  are 
white,  and  the  liens  go  about  in  a  listless 
sort  of  way.  Do  they  need  a  tonic?  It 
so,  what  shall  I  give  them?  I  feed  oats, 
corn  and  buckwheat,  equal  parts,  in  the 
morning,  and  whole  corn  for  evening.  I 
have  been  giving  them  a  dry  mash  ot 
ground  oats,  ground  corn,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  wheat  bran,  equal  parts. 
Would  you  advise  the  same  formula  with 
meat  scraps  added  for  the  Winter?  My 
chickens  have  had  free  range  all  Summer, 
so  I  withheld  the  meat  scraps. 

Sharon.  N.  Y.  mrs.  j.  c.  m. 

Yes  the  meat  scrap  should  be  added  to 
your  mash  for  both  Winter  and  Summer 
"feeding,  unless  vou  have  all  the  skim-milk 
that  the  hens  will  consume.  Laying  fowls 
will  not  find  animal  food  enough  on  range 
for  highest  production,  even  in  the  Sum¬ 
mertime.  The  meat  food  is  also  needed 
when  fowls  are  molting,  and  the  addition 
of  this  to  your  mash  will  be  all  the  tonic 
that  your  flock  requires.  If  you  feed  the 
mash  dry.  keep  it  before  the  fowls  all  the 
time  and  feed  your  mixed  grains  night 
and  morning,  giving  a  rather  light  feed¬ 
ing  of  grain  in  the  morning  and  all  that 
the  hens  will  consume  before  going  to 
roost  at  night.  They  will  probably  eat 
about  6  qts.  of  whole  grain  in  addition  to 
the  dry  mash  daily.  If  you  prefer  to 
feed  a  moist  mash  at  noon,  give  the  hens 
all  that  they  will  clean  up  quickly,  and 
make  it  of  a  crumbly  consistency  with 
skim-milk  or  water.  M.  B.  D. 


MARVEL  BROODERS 


’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Write  for  1922  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof:  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harr;  R. 
Lewis  is  equipping  his  farm  with,  at  Drtvis- 
ville,  Rhode  Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  showing  forty  different  outs 


E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph.  Mass. 


Husky, 
livable 
chaps. 

Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  T.  Reda,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
E^gs  and  breeding  stock.  Illrrstrated 
circular  "All  that  is  new  in  Poultry’*  FREE. 


GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

MEMBER  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

R.  E.  NEWCOMB,  Prop.  C.!A.  O’DEA ,  Mirr 

Special  Sale  of 

Breed  BREEDING  COCKERELS  B°".'d 

Tom  Barron  Strain,  S.  C.  W.  L. 

March  hatched  Cockerels  from  certified  hens  and  mules 
range  raised,  fully  matured,  healthy  individuals,  who 
have  records  of  258  to  304  behind  them.  A  few  of 
thet%e  surplus  birds  at  $5.00  each.  Our  usual  gu&nuit*  e 
of  satisfaction  or  money  back. 


WEED'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  prolific  strain  which  began  making  good  in  the  hands 
of  my  customers  (readeis  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker)  six¬ 
teen  years  ago  and  have  been  doing  so  continuously 
since  Matings  were  never  better  than  those  I  have  at 
present  and  a  careful  inspection  is  invited.  Some  good 
breeding  males  to  sell.  Fertile  hatching  eggs  ready  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  Chicks  in  February.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
JOHN  H.  WEED  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Sfgo rLoul  S. C.  W. Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  heavy-laying  trap-nested  stork  from  dams 
having  laid  200  or  more  eggs.  8S5.  $7.50  and  SilO 
each.  Hollywood  Strain  direet. 

Also  a  Few  Nice  sairzge  Laying  Pullets  at  S4  Each 

Must  please  you  or  money  back.  Hatching  eggs  now 
ready  from  high  record  trap-nested  stock  at  10, 
15  and  20  dollars  per  hundred.  None  better. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim.  N  J. 


Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

1  nnn  P.hiokQ  WppHu  tlom  selected,  heavy-laying, 
GUUUuniCKS  neeKiy  yearling  liens  of  proven  qual¬ 
ity  mated  to  large,  vigorous  cockerels.  March  and 
April  chicks,  520  per  100.  Order  early.  Customers 
raise  nearly  every  chick.  W.  T1UVIS,  Hopewell  Jet .  x.T. 


LESHER’SlX'  Wyckoff  Strain 

CHICKS- Tlie  Profitable  Kind 

$18  per  100,  postpaid.  100*  live  delivery  guaranti  ed. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 

Pittsfield  Pure-Bred  old  Chicks 

Order  from  the  originator*  of  day-old  chick  busi¬ 
ness.  POPULAR  BREEDS-ROCKS.  S.  C.  REDS.  S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORNS  No  money  until  just  before  shipment. 
Write  for  catalog. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

2  Main  Street  -  Holliston,  Mass. 


For  Sale-4,800  Candee  Heater  SECTIONS 

new— 1922.  Excellent  condition.  Price  on  cars  55  0. 
Cyphers,  120,  515.  244,  525.  Model,  I  Oil,  514.  26U.  520. 
3  Hill  Colony  Brooders,  large,  515  each,  Newtown 
Oil  Brooders,  small.  510.  Large,  515  each.  All  ser¬ 
viceable  as  new.  JUSTA  POULTRY  EARM. Southampton, N.Y. 


DAY-OLD  S  ■  Ca  W.  '"LEGHORNS 

|  ^  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

rl  I  V*  IV  O  BRED  FOR  VITALITY  &  EGGS 
ALSO  HATCHING  EGGS 
HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  624  Main  St„  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  liens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  knowingjust  howthe  account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 
For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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For  Rent:  Choice  DAIRY  FARM 

capable  of  carrying  25  to  30  cows;  in  high  state  of 
cultivation;  good  buildings:  modern  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  silos.  Apply  ARTHUR  DANK.S,  Mgr., 
Allamuchy,  N.  J.  T»l ;  8R3,  Hackettstown 


For  Sale:  Dairy  and  Potato  Farm 

about  75  acres;  all  under  cultivation;  capable  of 
carrying  20  cows.  Water  in  house  and  barn.  Ample 
silo,  good  roads  and  convenient  to  Railroad  and 

Creamery.  Apply  ARTHUR  OANKS,  Mar.,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  67. 


ORANGES-GRAPEFRUIT— Tree  ripened,  direct 
from  grower;  packed  in  grove;  bushel  boxes 
mixed,  $2.50;  send  check  with  order.  E.  K. 
WALKER,  JR.,  Wauchula,  Fla. 


ALFALFA  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY— Several  cars 
mixed  and  straight  Alfalfa  for  sale;  also  clear 
Timothy  and  straw.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route 
4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  buckwheat  honey, 
in  pails,  5  lbs.  net;  price  80c,  postpaid  in  sec¬ 
ond  zone.  EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Quart,  80c;  gallon,  $2.50;  delivered 
third  zone.  RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  River¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  RICE  POPCORN  (old);  fine  popping 
guaranteed;  10  lbs.,  shelled,  $1;  send  postage 
extra;  100  lbs.,  $7,  f.  o.  b.  Guilford.  BISHOP 
BROS.,  Guilford,  Conn. 


HONEY — Finest  quality  extracted  clover-bass¬ 
wood,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10  lbs.,  $2.05;  buckwheat, 
$1  and  $1.80;  postpaid  within  third  zone;  (50-lb. 
can  buckwheat,  $6  here.  H.  F.  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY— Circular  free.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Finest  white  clover  extracted 
honey;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.15; 
delivered  to  3d  postal  zone.  NOAH  BORDNER, 
Holgate,  O. 


WANT  Mammoth  Candee  incubator,  from  5,000 
to  10,000-egg  capacity;  state  condition  and 
price.  M.  KOSENKO,  Plainville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Old  one-wheel  combined  mower  and 
reaper,  Kirby,  Hussey,  Dorsey,  Maury  or  New 
Yorker,  manufactured  before  1880.  Address 
BOX  35,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP  —  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  $2.25  per  gallon,  f.  o.  b.  SIGNOR  & 
EADIE,  De  Lancey,  N.  Y. 


STRAW  FLOWERS  for  Winter  bouquets,  50c 
per  bunch,  prepaid.  H.  HILLS,  Bristol,  Ind. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE— Made  at  oar  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I„  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Baldwin  A  Grade  214-inch;  will 
sell  for  ungraded,  $4,  delivered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2287,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY — Extracted  clover-basswood,  60-lb.  can 
at  our  station,  $7.80;  buckwheat,  $6.30;  10 
lbs.,  delivered  in  third  postal  zone,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.80.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY — Five-pound  pail,  $1,  post¬ 
paid  into  third  zone.  JOHN  MOSHER, 
Moravia,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA — Several  cars  first  and  second  cut¬ 
ting  mixed  Alfalfa,  containing  small  amount 
of  fine  grass;  $15;  good  horse  or  cow  hay. 
LESTER  W.  BENNETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


PURE,  wholesome,  delicious  home-made  plain 
taffies,  3  lbs.  for  $1;  walnut  and  English  taffy 
and  caramel,  214  lbs.  for  $1;  postpaid  Into  3d 
zone;  send  cash  or  P.  O.  money  order,  please. 
MRS.  R.  0.  MacKLEY,  Brogueville,  Pa. 


HONEY— 67  lbs.  (net),  extra  clover,  in  useful, 
heavy  army  milk  can,  $6,75  f.  o.  b.  here;  am¬ 
ber  clover  in  60-lb.  regular  cans,  $6;  10-lb. 

clover  prepaid,  $2;  satisfaction  and  purity  guar¬ 
anteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayettville,  N.  Y. 


SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  pure  pork  sausage,  made 
from  our  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm;  3  lbs. 
for  $1,  postpaid.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Win- 
terton,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y, 


WANTED — Any  part  of  300  bushels  good 
wheat;  will  furnish  bags;  send  sample  and 
price.  SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  De- 
wittville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Witte  log  and  branch  saw;  also 
honey  extractor,  two  or  four-frame,  good  con¬ 
dition.  LINN  MOWRY,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Grimm  3-pan  sap  evaporator,  250- 
tree  size;  also  100  buckets,  spiggots,  ther¬ 
mometer,  etc.;  practically  new;  bargain;  $95 
cash,  f.  0.  b.  ADVERTISER  2316,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TIMOTHY  HAY  and  oat  straw  for  sale.  GLENN 
T.  CARTER,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  MAPLE  SYRUP— $2.25  per  gallon; 

$1.25  per  one-half  gallon;  60c  per  quart;  f.  o. 
b.  Rupert,  Vt. ;  remit  with  order.  JAY  T. 
SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


WANTED — Star  well  drill,  No.  32,  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  state  particulars.  C.  L.  WRIGHT, 
Hamden,  Conn. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  gift  for  sweethearts  and 
friends — Sweet  scented  and  soothing,  picked 
fresh,  Aunt  Hannah’s  genuine  Adirondack  bal¬ 
sam  pillow,  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  check  with  order. 
HANNAH  PAYNE,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


CYPHERS  244-egg  incubator,  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition,  $20,  crated.  CHARLES  BROCKWAY, 
Moravia,  N.  Y. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


THE  HENYARD 


Ipecac  for  Turkeys 

I  note  you  ask  for  experience  in  giving 
ipecac  treatment  for  blackhead  in  tur¬ 
keys.  Well,  after  20  or  25  head  of  ours 
had  turned  up  their  toes,  we  bought  a 
dime’s  worth  of  powdered  ipecac  and  laid 
it  up  handy  for  the  next  sick  one.  We 
could  hardly  give  it  in  drinking  water 
without  making  greater  changes  in  their 
quarters  than  we  cared  to  make,  and  the 
next  one  to  take  sick  caught  me  busy 
about  something  else,  and  I  neglected  it, 

:  and  it  died  promptly.  Another  got  so 
sick  it  could  not  get  away,  and  I  caught 
,  it  and  gave  it  a  dose  about  half  the  size 
of  a  small  pea,  each  night  and  morning. 
The  third  day  it  had  improved  enough  to 
keep  out  of  my  way.  This  operation  has 
been  repeated  with  others  seven  or  eight 
times ;  only  one  or  two  required  only  two 
doses.  Not  a  single  failure. 

Missouri.  D.  B.  THOMAS. 


Feeding  for  Eggs 

Are  boiled  oats  figured  by  dry  weight 
in  making  up  the  feed  ration?  Four 
pounds  of  dry  oats,  boiled,  nearly  fill  a 
12-quart  pail,  after  draining.  I  feed  half 
in  morning,  half  at  noon,  to  100  pullets, 
with  dry  mash  of  equal  parts  (by  weight) 
bran,  white  middlings,  cornmeal  (mostly 
siftings  from  cracked  corn ) ,  good  grade 
beef  scrap,  ground  charcoal  and  salt.  The 
local  ground  oats  are  not  very  good.  In 
the  evening,  9  to  10  p.  m.,  the  pullets  do 
not  seem  hungry.  About  two-thirds  come 
off  roosts  and  seldom  clean  up  4  lbs.  of 
cracked  corn,  being  about  8  lbs.  per  day 
of  grain,  in  place  of  12  to  15  lbs.  The 
finding  of  cracked  corn  in  litter  of  pul¬ 
lets’  house  prompted  the  above  question. 
Hens  fed  the  same  cracked  corn  in  next 
building  are  crazy  for  corn.  The  pullets 
are  indifferent.  liens  not  laying ;  pullets 
lay  better  than  40  per  cent  for  month, 
November  20  to  December  20.  For  green 
stuff  I  am  using  fine  grass,  cut  up  short, 
soaked  in  warm  water  and  hung  up  in 
nets.  Hens  are  indifferent,  pullets  go 
wild.  Beets  do  not  seem  in  favor  at  all. 
There  is  the  usual  attention  of  clean 
buildings,  plenty  of  wheat,  straw  litter, 
shell,  grit,  coarse  charcoal,  dust  boxes, 
ventilators,  etc.  Have  used  soaked  or 
boiled  oats  all  Summer,  with  grain  in 
self-feeders  always  open;  no  change  in 
mashes,  always  open.  After  feeding  grain 
in  litter  for  six  weeks  the  above  question 
develops,  and  unless  there  is  a  difference 
in  feeding  value  of  boiled  oats  from  dry, 
am  due  for  a  breakdown  on  pullets’  pro¬ 
duction,  or  must  change  methods  of  feed¬ 
ing.  Can  you  advise  me  in  any  way? 

Vermont.  ,  m.  m.  a. 

The  food  value  of  oats  is  not  changed 
by  boiling  or  sprouting;  the  grain  is 
simply  made  more  palatable  by  these 
measures  and,  in  the  case  of  sprouted 
oats,  the  grain  becomes  “greens,”  or  of 
a  succulent  nature.  If  oats  are  eaten  to 
the.  exclusion  of  other  grains,  I  should 
limit  the  quantity  fed,  though  an  egg 
yield  of  40  per  cent  in  December  does  not 
indicate  anything  materially  wrong  with 
your  method  of  feeding.  Fowls’  appe¬ 
tites  vary  with  conditions ;  those  laying 
will  eat  more  food  than  those  that  are 
idle,  and  will  require  more  of  their  food 
in  the  form  of  ground  grains.  Grain 
should  be  fed  by  the  requirements  and  ap¬ 
petites  of  the  fowls,  not  by  weight.  If 
grain  is  being  left  in  the  litter,  the  fowls 
are  being  fed  too  much,  though  a  surplus 
of  grain  at  night  may  be  given,  so  that 
there  may  be  some  in  the  litter  for  the 
early  birds  of  the  following  morning. 
Watch  the  fowls ;  feed  lightly  of  whole 
grains  in  the  morning,  to  encourage  ac¬ 
tivity  and  consumption  of  mash,  but  give 
all  that  will  be  eaten  at  the  last  feeding 
for  the  day,  but  don’t  tie  up  to  “pounds 
per  day.”  m.  b.  d. 


Pumpkins  for  Hens 

I  would  like  information  relative  to 
feeding  pumpkins  to  hens.  Does  it  do 
any  harm  to  let  the  hens  have  the  seeds? 
My  neighbor,  who  has  several  hundred 
hens,  and  more  experience  than  I,  cau¬ 
tions  against  the  seeds.  My  hens  eat 
pumpkins  with  much  relish.  If  ripened 
and  harvested  before  hard  frost  they  may 
be  kept  until  late  in  Winter,  and  it  seems 
to  me  they  make  a  good  succulent  food, 
and  a  cheap  substitute  for  such  as  cab¬ 
bages,  beets  or  sprouted  oats,  though  I 
always  plan  to  feed  cabbages  and  beets, 
too,  if  I  can  manage  to  raise  enough,  in 
spite  of  the  woodchucks,  etc.  M.  L.  B. 

New  York. 

I  have  fed  pumpkins  in  limited  quan¬ 
tities  to  laying  hens  and  have  not  re¬ 
moved  the  seeds — the  hens  attend  to  that. 
If  there  is  any  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  fed  in  reasonable  amount  to  fowls 
I  do  not  know  of  it.  Hens  like  them, 
and  the  seeds  have  some  little  value  as  j 
intestinal  worm  removers.  Your  neigh-  < 
bor  may  have  some  good  reason  for  be-  ' 
lieving  pumpkin  seeds  to  be  injurious  to 
fowls,  or,  like  the  rest  of  us,  he  may  have 
taken  someone’s  statement  without  verify¬ 
ing  it.  If  kept  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  pump¬ 
kins  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  ; 
we  make  pies  in  April  from  pumpkins  and 
squashes  kept  by  the  smoke  pipe  of  the 
house  furnace  “upstairs.”  Here,  they 
are  kept  at  a  very  uniform  and  moder¬ 
ate  temperature,  never  getting  either  very 
warm  or  very  cold,  and  they  dry  down 
rather  than  decay.  In  the  cellar  they 
would  keep  but  a  very  short  time. 

M.  b.  D. 


Which  Kind  Grows 
on  Your  Farm? 

Tl^ORE  sound,  plump  grains  per  head — and  more 
A  ▼  *  heads  per  acre !  That’s  the  aim  of  every  farmer. 
A  good  harvest  depends  primarily  upon  good  seeding 
— the  proper  deposit  of  every  grain  in  the  soil — at 
exactly  the  right  depth — and  exactly  the  right  dis¬ 
tance  from  its  neighbor 

_  erior 

Grain  Drills 

For  Team  or  any  Tractor 

give  your  grain  “the  right  start  in  life.”  Even  spacing, 
uniform  depth  and  every  seed  covered  properly  —  these 
vitally  important  requisites  of  successful  seeding  are  abso¬ 
lutely  assured  with  the  Superior  Grain  Drill. 

For  over  fifty  years  Superior  seeding  has  meant  better 
seeding.  The  purchase  of  a  Superior  is  the  best  investment 
any  farmer  can  make. 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  Company 

Springfield,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


:  \  - 

V-  if- 


Here’s  the  “runt”  head— 
the  kind  that  spells  LOSS 


Here’s  the  full,  plump  head 
that  puts  money  in  the  bank 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of 
the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular 
sketches — philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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1923— BABY  CHICKS-™** 

TOM  BARRON  S.C.W.L.  PRODUCTION  BRED 

Booking  Orders  for  Spring,  1923.  Send  for  Price  List. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

R.  E,  NEWCOMB,  fART!  AWn  N  V  C.  A.  ODEA, 
Proprietor  I.  Manager 

Our  Birds  Won  at  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Production  Show 
At  Ithaca,  N-  Y.,  December  4th  to  Uth,  1922 


Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  birds 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range,  Buttermilk  fed.  Birds 
that  have  the  size  and  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
layers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching,  February,  March 
and  April  shipments,  from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned, 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerels.  My  book 
"Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved”,  price  $1.00,  free  with 
all  $10.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


WENE’S 


Pedigreed 
Baby  Chicks 


Best  of  America’s  layers  collected  for  producing  baby 
chicks— all  certified— gotten  together  while  I  was  super¬ 
intendent  of  Vineland  contest,  .5  years.  Healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous  stock.  Freerange.  Writefor catalog,  dates,  prices. 


WENE’S  POULTRY  FARMS,  Dept.  11,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


THE  VINEYARD  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Strain 

Day-old  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  for  sale.  Breeding 
Pens  selected  from  Pedigreed  Tom  Barron’s  High  Egg  Pro¬ 
ducing  Stock.  Tsl.  Ha.  1IJ  Matuchan.  VISITORS  ARE  WELCOMED. 
VINEYARD  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc  ,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  R.D.l 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

from  selected  pen  of  pure-bred  breeders  mated  to 
pedigreed  males  of  famous  imported  and  domestic 
strains  Prices  reasonable,  quality  unsurpassed. 

PINEW00D  POULTRY  FARM  Cross  St.  Lakewood.  N.  J. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AN0  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY. 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  aud  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


BOTTCHER’S  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS  and  HATCHIN6  EGGS  for  Spring  delivery.  Also  a  few 
choice  Cockerels  for  sale.  J.  W.  BO1T0IIEK,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Barron  strain.  From  trap-nested  flocks.  #4  and  $6  each 
Hatching  eggs,  89  per  100.  A.  II.  FIKUAK,  Elitavllle,  N.  Y‘. 


MATTITUCK  WhileLeghornFarm 

50  Certified  Cockerels,  Barron  Strain,  $10  each.  Cer¬ 
tified  by  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  trap  nested  cockerels,  dams,  200  eggs  or 

better,  $5  each.  DUNR0BIN  FARM,  Eatontown.N.  J.  R.F.O.No.l 


For  Sale-100  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

265-Egg  Strain,  $4  each.  JOHN  GltlFKIN,  llorneli.  N.  Y. 


RECORD  300  EGGS 

White  Wyandotte  record  made  by  “  College  Queen  ”  at 
Storrs  7th  contest.  My  birds  have  made  pen  records  of 
2265  ,  2179  and  2234  |at  Storrs.  Pen  No.  128  led  for  the 
first  seven  weeks  Cockerels,  eggs  and  chix  for  sale  from 
pedigreed  stock.  Send  for  prices,  o.  G.  KNIGHT.  Bridgeton,  R.l. 


White  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 

Large,  heavy  boned,  vigorous  birds,  from  trap-nest¬ 
ed  liens,  laying  large  eggs.  Records  to  243.  Pen 
average  174.  Prices.  385,  387.50,  36  1  O. 

A.  L.  VREELANIJ  .  Nutley,  N.J. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Obed  G.  Knight  300-egg  strain.  Early  hatched,  free 
range,  large,  husky  birds.  $7  each.  Cheap  at  double 
the  price.  WM.  M,  HARRIS,  Jr.,  Box  115,  Barrington,  R.  I. 


White  Wyandottes  andS.G.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Large,  range  raised  birds,  from  our  selected  egg-laying 
strain.  Wyandottes,  »5  and  97.60  Leghorns,  SB.  Five 
or  more,  S4  each.  AIEKItYTIIOUGIIT  lAltll,  Columbia,  Conn. 


White  Wvanrlnlloo  Regal-Dorcas  strain  direct.  Choice 
If  nile  nydnUOTlcS  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Hens,  $2.50 — $0 
each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  K.  IIII.I., Seneca  Falls, N.Y. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

ported  direct  with  high  records.  £.  E.  LEWIS.  Apilickin,  N.r 


Barron VWhlte  Wyandottes.  Cockerels  forsale.  Sire. 
312-egg  pedigree.  $5,$8.$10.  MART  Y.  GARDNER. Chejter.N.  J, 


Utility  White  Wyandottes.  Hens,  ekls.,  hatching 
eggs,  Moneymakers.  A.  F.  PEIRCK,  Winchester,  V  H. 


Columbian  Wyandottes.  lteasonable  prices.  Free 
literature.  RALPH  WOObWAItl*.  Box  28,  Grafion,  Muss. 

TERSEYBLACKOIANTS 

America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  A  SONS,  Box  199  lelmxr  N  J 


Jersey  Giants  Wanted  Hox37,Nor,^F!Xoe,,.th.  Mass 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS.  Baby  Chicks. 
Setting  eggs.  BLAUVELT,  Matawau,  N,J. 


LIGHT  ItKAIIMA  CmU  and  Cockerels,  Mollie 
Wellington  Strain.  America’s  best  layers.  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Winners.  $8,  $12  and  $15.  L.  U.  KUCKEI,.  Malden.  N.T. 


Bred 

from  America’s 
greatest  stock 

The  small,  farm-raised  flocks 
producing  our  eggs  are  headed 
by  cockerels  direct  from  the 
leading  variety  specialists. 

Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Lively  Chicks 
have  the  quality  you  would 
get  from  a  fancier.  But  you 
only  pay  utility  prices  for 
vigorous,  healthy  chicks  with 
the  blood  of  famous  producers 
in  their  veins. 

We  guarantee  100%  delivery, 
safe  and  sound.  Any  losses  in 
the  mail  will  be  replaced  or 
money  refunded, 

Kerr’s  Chick  Book  describes 
how  these  sturdy,  lively  chicks 
are  bred,  and  gives  expert  in¬ 
formation  about  variety,  se¬ 
lection,  etc. 

Interesting  prioes  are  being 
quoted.  Write  to-day  for  your 
Chick  Book. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Pittsfield 


Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

Originators  of  Day-Old  Chick  Business 

We  have  been  shipping  chicks  since  1906  and  have 
had  experience  enough  to  know  how.  We  also  have 
a  reputation  to  maintain. 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
— S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes. 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want.  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 


Better  BABY  CHICKS  and  Why 

Because— Of  35  years’  experience. 

Because — Our  wide  experience  enables  us  to 
determine  what  stock  will  give  you  big 
results  when  grown. 

Because — We  sell  you  chicks  so  good  that 
after  you  have  raised  them  and  have  seen 
the  quality  and  wonderful  laying  ability 
you  will  always  buy  here. 

Because — We  give  you  courteous  service. 

Because — Our  price  is  right. 

Send  for  “illustrated  catalogue”  giving  the 

experiences  of  many  and  how  they  have 

raised  them  and  succeeded  big. 

Orders  from  25  to  25,000  filled  in  one  shipment 

Member  "International  Baby  Chick  Association" 

MANSFIELD  HATCHERY  CO.  MaMn:^,d 


BREEDERS  CHICKS  EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  < '.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  265.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

ROSE  COMBI  Good  red,  Thoro-Breds.  Big,  husky 
SINGLE  COMB  (birds.  Shipped  on  approval.  $5  Each. 

Cutalpn  Poultry  Farm  R.  D.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Rilhv  Phiclrc  Interesting  and  profitable.  Catalog 
lAauj  VilllCtvo  mailed  on  request.  Ready  Jan.  11th. 
E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  R.  No.  1 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


I£?  iiot  wha  t  WTE  do,  that  makes  them 
T.,  i.  .  .  .  ,  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks, 

it  s  what  THEY  do,  right  in  your  own  poultry  yard.  The  quick 
way  they  develop  into  profitable  layers  and  payers  is  the  natural  result  of  their 
ancestry— plus  our  right  hatching.  For  the  biggest  profit  results  on 

LEGHORNS  -  ROCKS  -  REDS  -  WYANDOTTES 

—told  not  by  us,  but  by  our  customers— be  sure  to  read  our 

1923  CATALOGUE— FREE 

Full  of  valuable  facts  that  point  the  way  to  poultry  success  and 
poultry  profits,  that  show  why  “wherever  they '  raise  them, 
they’re  sure  to  praise  them.” 

Safe  delivery  of  full  count  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200  miles. 

w.  F.  HILLPOT  -  Box  1  -  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  Inlernalioael  Baby  Chick  Asseciatira.  Lile  Member  Americae  Poultry  Astociation. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 

- =  .-3? 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  This 
is  the  third  (pullet)  year  of  this  contest. 

Week  ending  December  19,  1922: 


B.  P.  ROCKS 

C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J . 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Harry  H  Ober,  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farm.  R.  i . 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  74 

Roy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J . 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa . 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J . 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm.  N.  J .  40 

8.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

C.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.  .1 . 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  N.  J . 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

R.  W.  Tracy.  N.  J . 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J . 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard.  N.  Y . . 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J... 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  . 

Solomon  Richman.  N,  J . 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

J.  W.  Bottcher.  N.  J . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J . 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J . 

J.  8.  Cray  &  Son.  N,  J . 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J . 

Alex  Eichenbaum,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  I)e  Winters,  N.  J _ 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

Mattie  H.  Eppele.  N.  J . . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Richard  Franke,  N,  J . 

Oreendale  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Chas  E.  Grove,  Del . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J . 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . 

Frank  L.  Hugus.  N.  J . 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J . 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J . 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Roberto.  Knapp,  N.  Y . 

Jay  I).  Lester,  N.  Y . 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

Harold  W.  Lyle,  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  . 

Herbert  O.  Maxharn.  R.l  . 

Meadowedge  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

S,  Olsen,  N,  J . 

Pinewood  Poultry  B  arm,  N.  J . 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J . . 

Queensbury  B'arm.  N.  J . . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  B'arm,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Poultry  B’arm,  N.  J  ... 

John  K.  Roessner.  N.  J . 

Rosehill  Farm.  N.J..  .  . 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J . 

J.  W.  Schreib,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  B’arm,  Conn . 

A-  E.  Spear.  N.  J . 

Spring  Lake  B'arm,  N.  J . 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J . 

Matthew  Stothart.  Jr.,  N,  J  . 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J . 

Sun  View  B'arm,  N.  J . 

Wallace  S.  Suydam.  N.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  B'arm,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  Ilouten,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J . 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N.  J . 

Westwood  Poultry  B'arm. ;N.  J.... 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J . 

White  Cloud  B'arms.  N.Y . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  B'arm,  N.  J _ 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A . 

SCW  LEGHORN  ENTR 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R,  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  |Assn . 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington'Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R.  I.  REUS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
Hammonton  Poultry  Raisers'  Assn. 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  . 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  . 
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Potatoes  for  Poultry 

I  have  a  lot  of  small  potatoes  that  I 
would  like  to  feed  to  my  chickens.  I  have 
no  greens  to  feed  them.  I  have  cracked 
corn,  whole  wheat,  ground  oats,  wheat 
middlings,  wheat  bran,  meatmeal,  whole 
oats.  I  have  about  250  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  hens,  and  about  the  same  number 
of  millets  that  are  beginning  to  lay.  The 
hens  are  molting,  only  laying  six  eggs  per 
day.  I  have  50  young  pullets  and  cock¬ 
erels  three  months  old.  C.  E.  B. 

Raw  potatoes  are  not  “green  food,” 
and  while  they  may  be  fed  in  moderate 
amounts  to  chickens  and  mature  fowls, 
they  are  not  a  desirable  food.  Some  poul¬ 
try-feeding  authorities  say  that  they 
should  not  be  fed  at  all.  It  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
your  small  potatoes  by  feeding  them  to 
your  laying  fowls,  though,  as  suggested 
above,  moderate  quantities  should  do  m> 
harm.  Your  cracked  corn  and  whole 
wheat  may  be  used  as  scratch  feed  aud 
equal  parts  of  eornmeal,  wheat  middlings, 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and  beef  scrap  as 
mash.  Green  food  may  be  prepared  in 
the  Winter  by  sprouting  oats,  and  this 
grain  may  be  fed  to  advantage  by  soak¬ 
ing  it  in  boiling  water  in  a  covered  pail 

M.  B.  D. 


PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth 

Lead  the  World  as  Layers. 
Bred  for  EGGS  since  1889. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year. 
Continuous  records  up  to  148 
eggs  in  148  days.  Pullets  lay¬ 
ing  at  113  and  114  days.  Out- 
layed  over  2600  birds  in  five 
Mo.  Laying  Contests. 

BLUE  RIBBON  WINNERS  at  Rochester.  N.  Y„ 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Dayton.  O.. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  etc.  Real  Money  Makers.  Mrs. 
Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  net  profit  $8.09  per 
hen:  Mrs.  Wunch  sold  over  $157  worth  of  eggs:  Mr. 
Wilson  over  $260;  Mr.  Carr,  Indian  Head,  Md..  made 
over  $800  from  flock  of  53  hens. 

BOOKING  EGG  AND  CHICK  ORDERS. 
16-Page  Cir.  Free.  Large  General  80-Page  Catalog,  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


■r - 

Foh  Eggs  **dMe  at 

U.R.Fishel’s 

iPpP 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

are  the  best 

-J 

Price  List:  Free 

U.R.Fish«l  Box  Hope.l  nd. 

Pedigreed  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock 

QAQQCn  DflPYC  A  LayingStrain  that  wins  inLay- 
DAnnCU  nUUIVO  ing  Contests.  You  get  Certified 
Stock  in  buying  A. C.  Jones’  Rocks.  313  Eggs,  World’s 
OFFICIAL  Record  for  Barred  Rock  hen  made  by  a 
member  of  our  winning  pen  in  N.  American  Laying 
Contest.  Just  remember  it’s  A.  C.  Jones’  strain 
that  made  and  holds  all  the  world’s  Official  Records 
on  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  -  Georgetown,  Delaware 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

1920- 21  Storrs  contest  high  Rock  pen  ami  individual. 

1921- 22  contests  2nd  Rock  pen  at  Storrs  and  Cornell, 
1st  at  Quincy,  3rd  at  Puyallup.  Certified  and  Pedi 
greed  Breeding  Cockerels  for  sale.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Baby  Chicks.  Circular.  KENT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Cazenovii,  NT. 


FRANCAIS’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Twice  winners  at  Storrs.  Last  six  pens  there  aver¬ 
aged  200  eggs  per  bird.  Leading  Rock  pens  last  year 
at  Storrs  and  Illinois  contests.  Booking  orders  for 
eggs  and  chicks.  Cockerels  and  pullets. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach  New  York 


BARRED  ROCKS-Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Buck  strain.  A  few  Pullets  and  Cockerels  sired  by 
sons  of  contest  winner.  Cockerels.  $5  ;  Pullets,  $2. 
$1.75  in  lots  of  10  or  more.  J.  A.  CRAIG,  Freeholil,  N.  J. 


Barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Big,  husky  fellows,  elegant  barring,  color,  from 
trap-neated  hens,  records  to  254.  Prices,  $5,  $7.50, 
8810.  A.  L.  VRKELAND  .  Nutley,  N.J. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred 

They  are  the  famous  “Sanborn  Stock”  un¬ 
beatable  layers.  Weare  offering  sturdy,  vigor¬ 
ous  Cockerels  that  are  sure  to  satisfy.  All 
have  generations  of  high  producers  behind 
them.  Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chix. 
Catalog  Free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  40  -  Attleboro,  Mass, 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Cockerels  sired  by  a  son  of  a  270-egg  hen  (official  record) 
$8  and  $10.  Other  cockerels,  $5  and  $7  each.  Hatching 
eggs.  $10  per  100.  Baby  chicks,  $25  per  100  :  $13  per  50. 

Anna  M.  Jones  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


Rhode  Island  Reds  Comb 

Exceptional  lot  of  strong,  vigorous  cockerels  at  $5  and 
$7  .50  each.  Dark  red  stock.  Tompkins-Owens  Harm 
Cross.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs,  q  q  l  L£WIS.  Paoli,  Penn. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  Trapnested  flocks.  Cock¬ 
erels.  $5  and  $7  each.  .Hatching  eggs,  $10  per  100. 
A.  H.  FINGAR  -  Elizaville,  New  York 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  S.  G.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Early  hatched  pullets,  $3  each  Yearling  hens,  $3  ; 
cockerels,  $4.  Hatching  eggs.  All  excellent  breeding 
stock.  Circular.  B.  OUACKENBUSH  Darien,  Conn.  Box  700 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  PULLETS 

Ready  to  lay.  All  above  82.50  each. 
Riverdale  Poultry  Farm  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


S.G.  R.l.  Red  Pullets  tew  yearling at$1 .50  each.  Well 

bred,  clean  birds.  BROADVIEW  STOCK  FARM,  I.xmbertTille.  N.  J. 


S.C.REDS-Owen  Farm’s  Strain  laying  strain. 

in  U.  S.  Cockerels,  $5  ;  Pullets,  $2.50  :  Hens,  $2.  From 
225  to  289  egg  Hens.  D.  L.  DITTO,  Brandenburg.  Kentucky 


Sfi  I)  I  n  j  Exhibition  utility  strain.  Line  bred 
I.  K  KPflC  20  years.  Cockerels,  pullets,  year- 
•  V.  ill  a.  linggtoeif.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Hatching  eggs  in  season.  MAI’LE  FARM.  Crosswleka,  V  J. 


Make  Money  Raising  Squabs 


Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders 
shipped  everywhere.  Write  for  prices. 
Homers.  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  Specialty, 

Allston  Squab  Co.,  38  N.  Beacon  St,  Allston,  Mass. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  ou  Tues¬ 
day  morning  iu  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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The  Henyard 


Record  Laying  Hens  as  Breeders 

Do  the  heus  which  show  a  high  record 
at  the  egg-laying  contests  prove  successful 
breeders?  Do  their  daughters  uniformly 
prove  great  layers,  and  do  their  sons 
transmit  their  mothers’  laying  qualities? 

The  inheritance  of  egg  production  in 
fowls  is  dependent  upon  two  factors,  one 
of  them  “sex-limited.”  This  sex-limited 
factor  may  be  transmitted  by  the  sire  di¬ 
rect  to  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  may 
be  transmitted  by  the  dam  to  her  sons, 
but  not  to  her  daughters.  A  hen  may 
possesss  either,  neither  or  both  of  these 
factors,  but  to  be  a  high  producer  she 
must  possess  them  both.  The  above  facts, 
as  you  may  know,  were  experimentally 
demonstrated  with  a  large  number  of 
birds  through  a  series  of  years  at  the 
Maine  Experiment  Station.  As  to  your 
leading  question,  “Do  you  find,  as’  a  rule, 
these  extra  high  layers  are  capable  of 
transmitting  their  high  qualities?”  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  they  do  not ;  at  least, 
that  is  my  limited  experience.  It  seems 
to  me  they  lose  stamina  or  vitality  after 
the  first  laying  year,  which  they  never 
recover.  With  me  the  same  trouble  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  male  birds.  Of  course,  this 
trouble  may  be  due  wholly  or  in  part  to 
improper  handling  or  too  close  breeding, 
etc.  I  don’t  know — wish  I  did. 

Long  Island.  A.  P.  ROBINSON. 

I  have  found  from  experience  with 
trap-nesting  and  pedigreed  hens  that 
transmission  of  egg  production  depends 
entirely  on  the  individual  female.  That 
is  to  say,  in  a  pen  of  200-egg  females,  you 
will  find  that  some  of  these  birds’  daugh¬ 
ters  will  be  100  per  cent  as  good  pro¬ 
ducers  as  their  dams,  and  yet  you  will 
get  a  bunch  of  daughters  from  some 
others  of  these  200-egg  hens  in  the  same 
pen  that  will  not  average  100  eggs  each. 
But  I  have  even  gone  further  than  that. 
I  have  kept  a  few’  of  these  200-egg  liens 
for  three  '  ears,  mating  them  with  differ¬ 
ent  cockerels,  and  the  results  are  the  same 
each  year — poor  laying  pullets.  Again. 
I  have  found  that  the  good  transmitters 
are  good  every  year.  When  I  find  such 
hens  I  use  their  cockerels  as  breeders. 
1  have  also  found  some  hens  with  records 
of  170  to  200,  whose  daughters  will  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  each.  In  picking  out  my 
pen  of  pullets  to  send  to  the  Storrs  con¬ 
test  each  year,  take,  for  instance,  the 
No.  2  bird,  I  try  to  have  her  pedigreed 
from  the  No.  2  bird  or  some  of  her  daugh¬ 
ters  that  have  been  in  Storrs  contest  in 
years  past  if  she  was  a  proven  producer. 
I  should  say  that  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  good  laying  dams  do  transmit  their 
producing  ability  to  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ers.  Through  this  system  I  have  achieved 
results.  I  do  not  attribute  all  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  egg  production  made  at  the  con¬ 
tests  each  year  to  this  breeding  from 
high-record  birds,  but  I  do  credit  half  of 
it  to  this  fact.  The  old  contestants  are 
given  preference  in  entering  the  next 
contest.  Those  that  have  made  good 
enter  again,  while  those  that  are  down 
in  the  list  get  out.  So  that  this  has  made 
the  present  contests  a  battle  between 
high-class  breeders  who  now  have  years 
of  results  back  of  them,  while  the  new. 
inexperienced  breeder  gets  less  each  year. 

Massachusetts.  ciias.  h.  lane. 

I  have  had  quite  a  few  hens  with  fair 
contest  records,  including  several  between 
225  and  239  eggs.  When  I  have  mated 
them  to  select  males,  their  progeny  has 
been  so  inferior,  judged  by  ordinary  phys¬ 
ical  standards,  to  the  best  from  my  flock 
matings,  that  I  have  not  sent  them  to 
contests  or  kept  record  on  them.  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  have  given  the  high  scorer 
a  fair  enough  trial  to  condemn  her  very 
severely,  but  my  experience  has  certainly 
shown '  that  a  mathematical  pedigree  is 
absolutely  no  guarantee  of  exceptional 
production.  I  have  never  been  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  I  could  do  the  thing  properly, 
but  think  that  if  handled  wisely  the  trap- 
nest  and  pedigree  work  should  show  real 
results. 

Tom  Barron  told  me,  when  he  was  here 
some  years  ago,  that  in  picking  his  con¬ 
test  pens  he  started  a  year  and  a  half 
ahead,  mated  a  lot  of  pullets  and  cock¬ 
erels.  trapped  their  offspring;  from  the 
Winter’s  record  of  the  offspring  he  mated 
his  pens  the  next  year,  and  from  their 
year’s  records  he  chose  pullets  for  the 
egg-laying  contests  from  these  matings. 
That  Is,  he  chose  pullets  whose  full  sisters 
had  done  exceptionally  well  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  I  think  that  this  progeny  testing 
will  be  the  way  to  flock  improvement. 
The  egg-laying  contests  will  not  point  out 
the  fine  breeders ;  they  will  register  the 
results.  FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN. 

Connecticut. 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

I  plan  to  build  a  henhouse  10x40  ft. 
on  a  14  in.  to  IS  in.  wall,  with  4%  ft. 
studding  in  back  and  7  ft.  in  front. 
Should  I  have  board  or  cement  floor? 
Which  is  the  better  in  the  long  run? 
What  is  your  advice  as  to  the  windows? 
Should  I  have  a  big  space  closed  by  bur¬ 
lap  or  cloth,  and  some  windows,  or  all 
windows?  I  have  plenty  of  gravel  stones, 
and  logs  to  take  to  the  mill.  a.  p. 

Windsor.  O. 

A  deeper  building  will  be  better  than 
the  one  you  propose  to  put  up,  giving 
more  floor  space  for  the  area  of  wall  sur¬ 


face  needed,  and  thus  being  cheaper,  and 
also  being  more  comfortable  for  the  fowls. 
The  more  nearly  square  a  building,  the 
less  the  number  of  running  feet  in  walls 
for  a  given  floor  space.  A  building  20x33 
ft.  will  give  you  the  same  floor  space  as 
one  1(3x40  ft.,  with  6  ft.  less  of  wall  to 
build.  A  cement  floor  is  most  satisfac¬ 
tory,  being  easily  cleaned,  durable  and 
rat-proof.  Wood  floors  are  all  right,  how¬ 
ever,  if  preferred. 

Cloth  and  burlap  do  not  make  satisfac¬ 
tory  ventilators;  I  should  much  prefer 
windows  in  front,  reaching  from  within 
about.  2  ft.  of  the  floor  nearly  to  the  plate, 
which,  in  an  18  or  20-ft.  deep  building 
should  be  S1/,  or  9  ft  high.  The  upper 
sashes  of  these  windows  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  drop  back  at  the  top  into  the 
building,  so  that  air  may  enter  over  them, 
and  the  side  openings  thus  made  may  be 
closed  by  V-shaped  boards  (hopper  sides) 
cut  to  fit.  In  this  way  ample  ventilation 
may  be  secured  without  direct  drafts  upon 
the  floor  or  perches.  M.  b.  i>. 


Early  Hatching;  Leg  Weakness 

1.  I  am  going  to  hatch  next  Spring, 
but  since  I  have  only  three  pullets  to  use 
for  breeding,  I  shall  have  to  set  a  hen. 
Could  you  advise  where  to  set?  I  have 
a  shed  at  slightly  above  outside  tempera¬ 
ture,  a  cellar  which  is  at  about  40  deg.  If., 
and  a  vacant  room  which  can  be  kept  at 
any  temperature.  I  shall  begin  hatching 
in  February.  What  kind  of  a  nest  should 
I  provide?  2.  1  have  here  a  cockerel 
which  I  value  highly,  but  when  I  went 
to  his  pen  this  morning  I  found  him  ail¬ 
ing.  When  he  is  lying  down  he  seems  to 
be  in  perfect  condition.  When  he  gets 
up,  however,  his  tail  feathers  immediately 
droop  nearly  to  the  floor.  He  walks  in  a 
curious,  hitchy  manner,  as  if  his  feet  were 
numb.  Also  when  he  is  on  his  feet  his 
wings  droop.  Ilis  appetite  is  good,  but 
he  will  eat  lying  down,  and  when  he  has 
eaten  all  the  grain  near  him.  he  will  get 
up  and  hobble  along  to  another  place  and 
immediately  drop  down.  o.  F.  r. 

1.  I  should  provide  a  deep,  warm  layer 
of  soft  hay  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  shed 
for  the  nest,  using,  if  I  could  get  it,  what 
is  called  “fine  hay.”  A  nest  could  easily 
be  protected  by  hay  about  it  and  made 
comfortable,  even  in  the  cold  weather  of 
February.  Don’t  expect  April  hatching 
results  in  February,  however;  eggs  are 
not  as  strongly  fertile,  and  sometimes  are 
not  fertile  at  all.  Keep  grain  and  water 
always  before  the  sitting  hens,  so  that 
they  will  not  have  to  leave  their  nests 
for  any  great  lejigth  of  time  in  cold 
weather. 

2.  Your  cockerel  probably  has  what  is 
called  “leg  weakness,”  arising  from  some 
obscure  cause.  (live  him  a  half-grain 
tablet  of  calomel  and  follow  this  in  a  few 
hours  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  castor  oil. 
Then  feed  lightly  until  recovery  or  death. 

M.  B.  D. 


Cornell  Ration 

I  have  started  to  raise  White  Leghorn 
poultry  and  have  about  90  pullets.  Some 
of  them  are  laying  now.  I  would  like  to 
know  a  good  ration  to  produce  eggs. 
What  is  this  Cornell  ration  composed  of 
I  hear  so  much  about?  Is  it  a  dry  mash 
or  grain  feed?  I  am  feeding  a  commer¬ 
cial  dry  mash  and  have  it  in  front  of 
them  all  the  time;  feed  wheat  in  the 
morning  and  evening.  Is  that  all  right, 
or  should  I  feed  something  else?  j.  h. 

The  “Cornell”  ration,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  as  good  as  any  for  growing  pullets 
and  laying  fowls,  is  composed  of  equal 
parts,  by  weight,  of  cornmeal,  wheat 
bran,  wheat  middlings,  ground  oats  and 
beef  scrap,  with  3  lbs.  of  fine  salt  added 
to  each  500  lbs.  of  the  mixture.  This  is 
the  dry  mash,  to  be  kept  before  the  fowls 
all  the  time.  For  whole  grains,  to  be  fed 
morning  and  night  in  the  litter,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  500  lbs.  of  cracked  corn,  200  of 
wheat,  200  of  barley  and  100  of  heavy 
oats,  is  recommended.  A  light  feeding 
of  the  whole  grains  is  given  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  all  that  the  fowls  will  consume 
is  fed  at  night,  the  whole  amounting  to 
eight  to  10  quarts  of  grain  per  100  fowls 
daily. 

Your  feeding  is  all  right,  though  corn 
is  cheaper  than  wheat,  and  probably 
slightly  better  for  poultry  feeding,  if 
either  is  to  be  fed  alone.  A  mixture  of 
grains  is  better  still,  and  usually  cheaper. 
Keep  grit  and  crushed  oyster  shells  al¬ 
ways  before  your  flock,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  fresh  water.  M.  B.  n.  . 


BIRCHWOOD  FARMS  CO .c^fee* 

We  will  SELL;  Satisfaction  guaranteed  :  1  00  While  Leg¬ 
horn  COCKERELS,  Barron.  Sires— Cornell  Certified. 
Dams.  50  White  Leghorn  COCKERELS  from  Lord 
Farms.  Class  A  eggs.  25  Black  Jersey  Giant  Cockerels, 

that  are  black.  Brice.  $2  60  to  St  O  00.  Rhode  Island 
Red  and  Leghorn  Hatching  Egga  ami  Pay-old  chicks.  8 

Registered  Police  Dog  Pups  ;  Males  $60.00;  Females 
$40.00  Why  loose  your  poultry  through  night  theft — 
Buy  a  Watchman  We  will  BUY  Satisfaction  must  be 
guaranteed:  26  Black  Jers-y  Giant  Breeding  HENS  or 

PULLETS,  must  he  good.  Mammouth  Incubator,  four  to 
ten  thousand  capacity,  Newton  preferred. 


000,000  CHICKS  FOR  1923 

Best  breeds,  lowest  prices.  Fine  catalogue  free— our  13th 

year.  The  Keystone  Hatchery  Klclitield,  Pa. 


S.C.R.I.Red  Cockerels  . ^ 

C.  LESLIE  MASON  Genoa,  New  York 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns, 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Big  husky  chicks  from  the  very  bestof  free 
range  stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free. 
Fourteen  years  hat, clung  experience.  Full 
count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


“CFDARHURST”  S.  C.  ANCONAS 

1920-21— N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest,  high  Ancona 
pen  and  individual.  1921-22— High  Ancona  pen.  Notice 
Pen  10,  now  at  above  Contest.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Quantity  to  sell  is  lim¬ 
ited.  We  breed  quality,  not  quantity. 

Cedarhurat  Poultry  Farm  -  Kali  way,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS 

strain.  Semi  for  price  list.  E.  HITCH,  Prop., 
Boxwood  Poultry  Firm  Laurel,  Delaware 


Newtown  Colony  Brooder 

Cuts  the  Cost — Raises  the  Chicks 

Trust  your  chicks  to  Newtown*  and  watch  them  grow  Into  via- 
oroua,  healthy  youngsters  with  least  mortality,  at  lowest  cost. 
Newtown  Brooders  burn  coal;  are  self-feeding  and  self¬ 
regulating;  easily  operated  in  any  suitable  building;  depend¬ 
able,  economical,  successful.  Used  by  leading  poultrymen 
everywhere.  Write  today  for  complete  Brooder  Catalog— FREE. 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 
60  Warsaw  St.  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  KISS 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  ut  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland,  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  prices  address 

S.  BRADFORD  ALLYN  113  Leonard  St.  BELMONT,  MASS. 

For  Sale— S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Breeding  Cockerels 

For  shipment  before  Feb.  16th.  We  are  offering  some 
choice  cockerels  at  special  price,  $5  each.  These  males 
will  help  increase  your  flock  egg  production. 

CEDAR1IURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Rahway,  N.  J 

sale  Choice  Lot  of  Single  Comb  While  Leghorns 

Cockerels  and  cock  birds,  yearlings  and  pullets,  suit¬ 
able  for  breeding  purposes— nice  ones  of  tlieTom  Bar¬ 
ron  strain.  Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  /'■*/■)/■"* SUIT'D  IT/  C 
K.  C.  ItLK,  MINORCA  CC/CAC.AT.DJ 

Sired  by  high  pedigree  males.  Vigorous  stock.  Prices 
low.  It.  F.  Decker,  N.  Pleasant  Avt.,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and  hatching  egg*. 
Straight  Lord  Farm  stock.  Write  for  prices. 

CCOARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Rahway,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-S.  C.  ANCONA  COCKERELS 

Closely  related  to  our  contest  winners.  $5  each  while 
they  last.  Buy  one  or  more  of  these  males  and  grade  up 
your  flock.  CEDAHIIUKSl  POULTRY  EA  KM,  Railway,  N .  J. 

Buff  Leghorn  Cockerels  to*a,Bammm4d  'wasCgfoT 

Buffalo  blue  ribbon  winners  past  season.  Breeding  bens, 

$2.  (ireeiif’ord  Poultry  Farm,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

R.  1.  RED  SUPREMACY 

BestS.  0.  Red  Pen,  Storrs  Contest,  1916,  1918,  1920. 
Best  Individual  Red  in  Contest,  1916-1918-1920-1921. 

3  Best  Individual,  Best  Pen  and  Beat  Consecutive 
Yearly  Production  recof(i»*vermadeby  any  breeder 
of  Reds  at  Storrs  Contests.  Average  for  seven  con¬ 
secutive  years  in  contest,  181  eggs  per  bird.  All  birds 
bred  and  owned  by  ns.  Pedigreed  cockerels,  eggs, 
chicks.  Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass. 

ROSEand  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Big,  husky,  farm  raised  cockerels  and  bullets,  bred  for 
vigor.  Large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying. 
Pullets  ready  to  lay  and  are  dandies. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  H.  D.  30  Pin©  Plains,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 

Laying,  Parks’  strain.  #2.50  each. 
Riverdale  Poultry  Farm  Kiverdale,  N.J, 

r  p  p  |  n.J,  Thorobred  0  oe  k  e  re  1  s,  $8.50  Each 
O.u.n.l.neus  P.  S.  IfRl  iHlKU)  lidg.wood,  Maryland 

•laraau  Riant  Rianio  The  true  American  meat  breed. 
Uol ooj  DldCK  uldlllo  Breeding  stock,  hatching  eggs. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Maple  Farm,  Croaiwicki,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  Red  Cockerels  JJTiSS'/iSSKfi? 

MONROE  A.  SHAFFER  -  RuiNKDECK,  New  York 

S.C. MinorcaCockerels  FOand fcSi  P'IrtLmfiaTice8 

LAKE  SIDE  MINORCA  FARM. R  L  Shoemaker,  PENN  YAN.N.Y, 

Mam-  Drnn7aTiir|/auo  Champion  “Goldbank”  strain, 
moth  Ul  UIIZO  1  Ul  Rojo  Sired  by  a  son  of  a  first 'prize 
Madison  Square  Garden.  M1*m  I1)a  CHIMHLFY, Draper,  Vs. 

Trapnested  Barred  Bocks.  Eggs,  (  hicks,  Stock.  Cir- 
■  culars  free.  ARTHUR  L.  SEARLES.BeiN.  Milford.  New  II  am  pah  ire 

H^sVead  barred  rock  cockerels 

Bred  from  PARK'S  strain,  mated  to  PARK'S  ped.  male,  (mo¬ 
ther  a  234 -egg  bent  age,  K  mos.,  weight,  x  lbs.  Price,  »i 

each.  Mrs.  C.Ii.  Marsh,  l.a  Fargeville,  New  Turk 

ordersFor*  S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chix  and  Eggs 

Also  P,  W.  I.  Runner  Baby  Ducks,  ami  Eggs  for 
hatching,  both  bred  for  Laying.  Write  for  Book  lets, 

U.  J.  YODER  Orautsville,  Maryland 

Wanted  Laced  Wyandotte  Roosters  from 

”  all  ICU  (locks  witli  good  records  in  egg  laying  contests. 
FAIRVJEW  POULTRY  FARM  Tiiehesa.  New  Yohk 

foa  n0d  E  StrongerChicks  Use  Wool  Felt  Diaphragms 

In  your  incubators.  All  sizes.  Bargain  prices. 

Fairview  Poultry  Farm  Theresa,  N.  Y . 

Hall  Brothers’  Chicks 

S.  C.  VV.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 
12  years  experience  in  breeding,  hitching  and  ship¬ 
ping  chicks.  The  buyer  will  receive  the  best  chicks 
that  can  be  produced.  We  breed  only  from  heavy¬ 
laying,  State  Tested  stock,  and  males  in  our  pens  are 
from  high  record  Laying  Contest  hens.  We  have  the 
capacity  to  handle  large  orders  promptly.  Free 
circular.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Breeders— two  and 
three-year  hens.  Member  Cornell-Long 
Island  Poultry  Project,  under  supervision  of 
Prof.  R.  C.  Ofrle.  Cornell  Poultry  Ex¬ 
pert.  DEER  PI  ELI)  FARMS,  Geo.  C. 
Feuerrlegel,  Deer  Park,  L.  I. 

FINNEY’S  BIG- LAY  STRAIN 
“Everybody  Likes  Then.’’ 

Now  booking  1 5)23  orders  for  Hatching  Eggs, 
Baby  Chicks  or  Pullets.  From  tine,  sturdy, 
carefully  selected,  2  to  4-year  old,  unlighted  hens, 
exceptionally  well-mated  to  males  from  high  record 
hens  and  sires.  All  eggs  and  chicks  produced  on  my 
own  farm.  5%  discount  on  orders  booked  by  Jan.  20  th. 

BIG-LAY  POULTRY  FARM  ,1-&”EEFr-  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


While  Wyandotte  Cockerels  tjichMiMd  jiaSfn.iiM.. 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Beds 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  ) 

GIANT  ROUEN' 

INDIAN  RUNNER 
ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM 


DUCKLINGS 

R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 


Pure  While  Muscovy  Ducks 


23  Jacob  SI  .  Now  fork  City.  N.V. 


African  Geese 


First  prize  and  Buff  Cochins — 
Bantams  first  pen  State  Fair  and 
throe  seconds  one-fourth  Geese 
Madison  Square  Garden.  W.  U.  KKKl  l/.i.lt,  K.d  ('ruck,  N.Y. 

Pure  Bred  tV  lilte  CIIIN  KSE  GEESE,  $4  ;  Ganders, 
$6.  EDMUND  STRA  W.  Bro. kudo  Farm .Columbus.  N.J. 


BIG,  HUSKY,  HEALTHY 

Black  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Toms,  $8.50  to  $12.50  each.  Hens-,  $7.50  to  $9  each. 
Also  a  few  Pekin  Drakes —  Prize  Winning  Stock  at  $8 
each.  Wild  Mallards  at  $2.25  eiich.  Also  a  few  females 
of  each  at  same  price.  HOOK-CLIFF  Fa  HIM,  llroguevillr,  l'i. 


DAY-OLD-DUCKLINGS  { 

From  selected  and  properly  mated  stock.  The  kind 
that  live  and  glow.  WAYNE  COUNTY  DUCK  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY  CO.,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 


FOR 
SALE 

Enormous  Bone  and  Frame.  “Equal  to  the  Best." 

FRANK  ROSEBROUGH,  “  The  Locusts,"  Brockport,  New  York 


SPECIAL  Prices 

Turkeys,  Ducks.  Geese,  Cockerels.  Leg¬ 
horn  Hens,  $1.25.  Write  your  wants.  List  free. 
H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Seliersville,  Pa. 

Mammoth  BRONZETOMS.  From  large, 

purebred,  perfectly  healthy,  farm  raised  stock.  $12  to 
$14  as  to  size  and  markings.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohoclon.  N.T. 


Pi!' DUCKLINGS 


Kgge  and  Drakes 

Price  List  Free 

PAROEE’S  PEKINS.Itlip.N-Y 


WhileGhina  Geese  ui 


AS.  SIMMFNHOTIIfFreuehtown,  N.  J. 


Special  Prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, c"mNEi8 

Hares  and  Ilogs.  Catalog  free.  II.  II.  FUSED,  Telford,  Pi. 

I  a rir a  Qlnnl/  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese.  Itueks, 
LdlgCOlUOK  Guillens,  liuutnuis,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  KA It. 118,  Telford,  Ps. 

BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  RACK  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Healthy, 
vigorous,  brilliant  with  bronze.  THOMAS  REILH.Plymautk.Miii. 

Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  s^TVio'elch! 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MAPLE  FARM,  l Iro.iwlcki,  .N.  J. 


Bourbon  Red  TurkeyS  $ig.  From  prize  winning  stock. 
Mrs.  WALTER  B.  SAXTON  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS— Stone’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns— HATCHING  EGGS 

Member  of  N.  Y.  8.  C.  P.  C.  A.,  Inc. 

A  Breeding  Farm  which  considers  quality  of  stock  and  eggs  of  first  import¬ 
ance.  Certified  hens  pedigree  bred  and  their  Pullets  trapnested  for  that 
purpose.  Cockerels,  Eggs  and  a  limited  number  of  chicks  left  for  March  and 
April.  Send  for  circular.  E.  R.  STONE,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


I 


“The  Flower  of  the  Season’s  Chides ” 

Choose  the  famous  Rosemont,  Chicks  and  have  no  regrets.  Rosemont 
customers  order  year  after  year  because  these  husky,  healthy  chicks  live  and  grow 
and  at  maturity  are  beautiful,  productive  and  profitable.  Bred  from  extra  choice 
flocks  of  business  birds.  Quality  high— price  moderate. 

Bosemont  specializes  in  the  popular  ,  _ 

business  breeds  We  have  one  which  will  new  Kosemont  Catalog  in  colors- 

meet  your  wishes.  LEGHORNS.  White.  /flir  if J  \  ls  beautiful  and  instructive.  Write  for 

Buff.  Brown,  Black— ANCON  AS.  Mottled  p|OY  your  copy  now.  It  t  FREE. 

FlYMOCTH*’  ROCKS."  B^r^rWhlZe-  i»|l  KOSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
WYANDOTTES,  White.  Drawer  4  Roiemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 
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January  13,  1923 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Fraud  orders  have  been  issued  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  against  the 
American  Protective  Association  and  its 
officers  and  agents  as  such  at  Montreal, 
Canada,  and  the  Tableware  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  also  at  Montreal. 

I  have  never  received  any  returns  or 
letters  from  the  Big  Four  Syndicate  in 
regard  to  the  rabbits  shipped.  One  thing 
sure,  they  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  do 
so  if  they  were  going  to.  You  may  as 
well  publish  them  and  save  other  sub¬ 
scribers  from  being  trapped.  M.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  refers  to  a  shipment  of  rab¬ 
bits  on  August  22  last.  This  is  another 
case  where  the  “treasurer  was  instructed 
to  send  check”  for  the  shipment.  He  is 
the  most  disobedient  treasurer  we  ever 
heard  about.  As  previously  explained, 
the  Big  Four  Syndicate  is  only  another 
name  for  the  Standard  Food  and  Fur 
Association.  Under  the  latter  name  “buy 
back”  contracts  are  issued  with  the  sale 
of  pet  stock.  The  “buy  back”  feature  is 
a  neat  delusion  to  sell  the  original  stock 
at  a  fancy  price. 

I  am  enclosing  lettei's  I  received  for 
investments  in  these  two  companies.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  the  companies  are 
reliable  and  safe  to  invest  a  little  money 
in.  I  will  thank  you  very  much  for  any 
information  you  can  give  on  this. 

Pennsylvania.  F.  w.  J. 

Letter  No.  1  from  H.  L.  Barber  &  Co., 
Chicago,  promoting  the  stock  of  Poudera 
Milk  Products  Company  of  Montana. 
This  is  such  a  notorious  promoter  of 
worthless  stocks  that  discussion  of  the 
proposition  is  superfluous — leave  it  alone. 
Letter  No.  2  is  from  our  old  friend  Gard¬ 
ner  Nursery  Company,  Osage,  Iowa,  the 
methods  of  which  have  been  frequently 
held  up  to  the  light  in  this  department. 
Mr.  Gardner  apparently  hasn’t  been  get¬ 
ting  rich  fast  enough  by  his  fake  schemes 
selling  plants,  and  now  he  is  asking  the 
public  to  send  him  money  and  Liberty 
bonds,  for  which  he  will  issue  a  “profit- 
sharing  note,”  on  which  is  guaranteed  7 
per  cent  interest  and  a  probability  of  10 
per  cent.  Wonderful  how  generous  the 
Gardner  Nursery  Company  is  to  divide 
such  profits  with  the  public !  We  regard 
the  company  as  unworthy  of  confidence 
in  any  respect. 

Will  you  inform  us  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the  Angola  Automobile  Club,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  which  has  sent  us  the  enclosed 
literature?  B.  L.  K. 

New  York. 

Fake  promoters  seem  to  have  as  many 
lives  as  the  proverbial  cat.  This  Angola 
Automobile  Club  is  a  promotion  of  A.  C. 
Bidwell.  He  organized  a  similar  club 
some  10  or  12  years  ago.  in  connection 
with  which  he  was  charged  with  fraudu¬ 
lent  use  of  the  mails  and  pleaded  guilty. 
As  far  as  a  layman  can  judge  the  present 
scheme  is  essentially  no  different  from 
the  former.  Yon  pay  $15  per  year  mem¬ 
bership,  which  gives  you  the  privilege  of 
buying  automobile  tires  and  other  acces¬ 
sories  from  the  “club.”  You  cannot  buy 
any  of  the  standard  makes,  and  whether 
the  tires  you  can  buy  at  the  price  ore 
any  bargain  can  only  be  determined  when 
the  tire  is  tested  by  sex’vice.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  denounced  Bidwell’s  former  club  as 
a  fake  and  a  fraud,  and  we  have  yet  to 
encounter  any  “membership  scheme”  that 
had  merit. 

The  Publisher’s  Desk  is  the  greatest 
thing  ever  conducted  by  any  farm  paper, 
and  I  would  like  to  use  it  now  for  ixiyself. 
What  can  you  tell  me  of  Berry’s  Golden 
Rule  Poultry  Farm,  Clorinda,  Iowa?  I 
received  their  catalogue  the  other  day, 
and  after  reading  it  wonder  if  it  is  as 
substantial  as  the  A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Com¬ 
pany.  He  seems  to  be  the  same  man, 
though  Mrs.  Berry  seems  to  be  the  “boss.” 
I  know  of  Berry  through  the  columns  of 
your  paper,  the  Farm  Bureau  and  from 
a  friend’s  experience  a  few  years  ago. 
Would  like  to  know  if  it  would  be  safe 
to  order  anything  from  them.  s.  F.  W. 

New  York. 

The  poultry  business  is  conducted  by 
the  same  family  as  the  seed  company. 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Berry  manages  the  poultry 
business  as  represented,  but  we  suspect  the 
lady’s  name  is  used  merely  as  a  ruse  to 
inspire  confidence.  According  to  our  re¬ 
ports  from  customers,  the  “Golden  Rule" 
part  of  the  poultry  farm  has  strayed  from 
the  straight,  and  narrow  path.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 


mission  brought  charges  against  the  A. 
A.  Beri’y  Seed  Company  a  few  years  ago, 
accusing  the  firm  of  pretty  nearly  every 
sin  known  to  the  seed  trade,  confirming 
The  R.  N.-Yr.’s  exposures  of  its  methods. 
Neither  the  seed  nor  poultry  advertising 
of  the  Berry  concerns  is  accepted  for  our 
columns. 

In  answer  to  their  letter,  I  sent  the 
American  Agricultural  Corporation,  452 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  their  card, 
stating  that  I  am  not  interested;  it 
sounds  too  “fishy.”  Would  be  pleased 
to  know  what  you  have  to  say  about  them. 

New  Jersey.  E.  v.  d. 

“Fishy”  describes  the  proposition  very 
well.  The  circulars  start  off  with  some 
well-known  facts  about  food  production 
and  the  comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar  received  by  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  Then  the  American  Agricultural 
Corporation  in  a  vague  way  suggests 
that  it  has  a  solution  of  the  problem,  or 
at  least  a  plan  to  offset  the  high  costs 
of  food  to  the  consumer.  You  are  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  become  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  food  business,  or  loan  money 
to  the  company,  to  be  secured  by  mort¬ 
gage  on  land.  The  location  of  the  land 
is  not  stated,  but  it  would  seem  that  a 
gigantic  farming  project  rs  to  be  launched, 
which  will  land  the  food  on  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  table  without  the  service  of  mid¬ 
dlemen  of  any  sort.  We  hope  these 
things  may  be  accomplished,  but  we  ad 
vise  our  readers  to  allow  the  pi'omoters 
of  the  project  to  finance  the  undertaking 
without  farmers’  assistance. 


Invest  in  a 
McCormick-Deering 
Manure  Spreader  for 
More  Profitable  Farming 

The  basis  of  profitable  farming  is  a  fertile  soil.  In 
farming,  as  in  other  businesses,  there  are  poor  years  and 
good  ones,  but  the  farmer  who  keeps  up  the  productive 
ity  of  his  soil  will  forge  ahead. 


What  do  you  think  of  the  enclosed  cir¬ 
cular  of  Los  Angeles  Vineyard  Associa¬ 
tion  of  California?  Do  you  think  it  is  a 
reliable  proposition?  If  you  think  it  is 
a  fraud  I  would  like  you  to  warn  your 
readers.  h.  w.  a. 

Ohio. 

This  association  is  developing  vine¬ 
yards  on  very  much  the  same  plan  as  the 
“unit  orchard”  schemes  of  the  South, 
which  were  so  popular  a  few  years  ago. 
You  can  buy  from  one-half  acre  to  five 
acres  of  land  under  contract  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan,  and  the  association  agrees 
to  do  all  the  work  in  planting  and  caring 
for  the  vineyard  for  three  years.  The 
orchards  developed  in  the  South  on  a 
similar  plan  proved  disastrous,  and  we 
can  see  no  prospect  for  any  other  result 
in  the  California  project.  The  overhead 
and  cost  of  development  under  such  a 
plan  is  too  expensive  to  make  it  feasible. 


No  method  of  maintaining  soil  fertility  has  proved  so 
efficient  as  the  proper  application  of  barnyard  manure. 
It  is  a  foresighted  policy  to  build  up  crop  yields  with 
a  McCormick-Deering  Manure  Spreader.  Put  manure 
on  your  fields  finely,  evenly,  uniformly,  and  economi¬ 
cally;  the  extra  fertility  will  in  a  short  time  pay  for  the 
McCormick-Deering  spreader. 

Note  again  these  features  in  McCormick-Deering 
construction:  i.  Power  delivered  from  both  wheels. 
i.  Double  ratchet  drive  with  six  feed  speeds.  3.  Short- 
turn  front  axle— no  pole  whipping.  4.  Rear  wheels 
track  with  front  wheels.  5.  Tight  bottom.  6.  Two 
beaters  and  wide-spread  spiral.  7.  All-steel  main  frame. 


International  Harvester  Company 


Chicago 


of  America 

[Incorporated] 


USA 


I  send  you  a  clipping  taken  from  the 
Grand  Rapids  Press  of  December  29,  re- 
garding  the  United  Buyei's’  Union.  If 
I  remember  rightly,  you  have  mentioned 
this  United  Buyers’  Union  in  your  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  once  or  twice,  and  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  scheme  might  be  of  interest 
to  your  readers.  c.  b.  k. 

Michigan. 

Here  is  the  story,  which  is  only  the 
logical  end  of  all  such  “membership” 
schemes : 

Steubenville,  O.,  Dec.  28. — Charged 
with  using  the  United  States  mails  to 
defraud.  H.  Evans,  alias  Martin,  aged  40, 
was  arrested  at  his  suite  of  offices  in  a 
local  bank  building  at  noon  today  by 
James  LaForge,  post  office  inspector,  and 
will  be  taken  back  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Under  the  name  of  Martin,  the  ac¬ 
cused  is  alleged  to  have  made  a  rich 
clean-up  in  an  alleged  mail  order  brok¬ 
erage  swindle  at  Grand  Rapids  some 
months  ago  and  then  disappeared. 

At  the  time  of  his  aiTest.  Evans,  police 
say,  was  closing  a  deal  whereby  he  was 
selling  a  half  interest  in  a  mail  order 
brokerage  business  here  for  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  Authorities  say  the  busi¬ 
ness  he  was  selling  did  not  exist. 

Evans’  real  name,  according  to  Post- 
office  Inspector  Swain  McSwain,  is  either 
Goegle  or  Goeble,  but  he  was  known  in 
this  city  as  Harry  Martin. 

The  man  is  said  to  have  opened  a  con¬ 
cern  in  Grand  Rapids  in  the  Fall  of  1921, 
known  as  the  United  Buyers’  Association. 
He  is  alleged  to  have  advertised  through 
the  mails  that  persons  buying  one-year 
memberships  in  the  concern  at  $2  each 
would  be  privileged  to  buy  groceries  at 
wholesale  prices  by  means  of  special  ar¬ 
rangements  made  by  him  with  certain 
wlioleesale  grocery  concerns. 

The  prisoner  is  alleged  to  have  sold 
blank  membership  cards  to  agents  in 
’Western  Michigan  at  reduced  rates,  say 
50  cents  each,  and  the  agents  resold  the 
cards  at  $2  each,  making  a  neat  profit. 

A  small  amount  of  groceries  is  said  to 
have  been  shipped  out,  but  a  majority  of 
the  oi’ders  are  alleged  never  to  have  been 
filled.  The  groceries  shipped  lire  said  to 
have  been  paid  for  with  money  obtained 
from  clients.  The  man  is  alleged  to  have 
swindled  patrons  out  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  alleged  author  of  the  so-called  get- 
rich-quick  scheme  will  be  arnxigned  in 
district  court  on  a  charge  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud. 


93  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


O  M  FENC£ 

HOW  SOLD  DIRECT 
I  FACTORY  to  FARM 

I  jTjBr ewPeerlesg direct-f rom-f actory 
\J\0  selling  plan  cuts  prices  on  highest 

"  quality  Fence,  Cates,  Steel  Posts, 

^  Barb  Wire, Paints  and  Rooting.  Prices 
begin  at  17c  per  rod!  Think  of  it!  Peerless 
quality,  famous  for  25  year*,  guarantees  your 
,  satisfaction.  _ 

pppp  Big  104-Dace  book  of  Peerleaa  Factory-to-you 
w  iaaaKi  bargains  is  now  ready.  Don’t  buy  until  you  com¬ 
pare  Peerless  prices  and  duality  with  others.  Seewhat Veer- 
leas  quality  means!  Note  the  enormous  SAVINGS  in  PRICE. 
PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO.  Dept  4309Cle»eland, O. 
Factories  at  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Adrian,  Mich.;  Memphla.Tenn. 


Natco  Silos  save 
in  extra  butter  fat, 
more  milk,  more 
beef  or  mutton. 

They  save  in  up¬ 
keep-no  painting 
or  repairs-no 
hoops  to  tighten 
-air  tight-resist 

.frost  and  damp¬ 
ness.  Easily  and 
quickly  erected. 

Write  for  the  new  Natco 
on  the  Farm  Book,  and 
ask  for  prices,  terms  and 
guarantee. 

■  NATCO  “hSu  TI LE 


NATIONAL’FIREPRGDFING  •  COMPANY 

1139  Fulton  Building  ::  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


iroif/WGATES,  POSTS, 
r  Ell  VC  ROOFING-PAINTS 


yRight  now  I’m  making  another  SLASH 
in  my  prices — a  slash  that  will  open  your 
eyes.  I’ve  cut  my  usual  low  prices  way 
down  to  enable  my  farmer  friends  every¬ 
where  to  replace  their  fences,  gates,  and 
paint  buildings  that  have  long  been  neglected 
because  of  war-time  prices.  Write  today  for 
104-page  cut  price  catalog  giving  my  low 
—  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

prices.  Everything  slashed  way  down 
[—Fencing,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts, 
ttGatea,  Roofing  and  Paints  at  real  bar- 
Jgain  prices.  Everything  guaranteed. 
|  Write  for  catalog  today.  Jim  Brown 

IbROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  4310i  Cleveland,  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  Over  ♦14”,  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230MUNCIE,  IND. 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  LANDS.— The  State  Land 
Board  of  California  has  for  sale  87  irrigated 
farms  at  Ballico,  near  Merced,  in  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  on  main  line  Santa  Fe  Railway.  The 
State  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  own  one  of 
these  farms,  only  requiring  5  per  cent  of  pur¬ 
chase  price,  remainder  remaining  in  semi-annual 
installments  extending  over  36^  years  with  5 
per  cent  interest  annually.  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  a  home  owner  on  terms  as 
favorable  as  renting.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  any  more  land  will  be  available  under 
such  generous  provisions.  Money  advanced  on 
improvements  and  dairy  stock.  Those  already 
located  very  enthusiastic;  you  can  farm  all  year 
in  California;  all  deciduous  fruits  profitably 
grown;  alfalfa  a  paying  crop,  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  for  stock  and  poultry;  many  persons  long 
some  day  to  make  their  homes  in  California, 
with  its  winterless  climate,  plenty  of  sunshine, 
seashore  and  mountains,  fertile  valleys,  paved 
highways,  very  efficient  marketing,  excellent 
schools.  State  Board’s  pamphlet,  also  Santa  Fe 
folder,  describing  San  Joaquin  Valley,  mailed 
free  on  request.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General 
Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe,  952  Railway  Ex¬ 
change,  Chicago,  Ills. 
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Subscribers  ’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad* 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Competent  woman  or  girl  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  in  suburbs:  pleasant  home  for 
agreeable,  competent  helper;  references  re¬ 
quired.  Reply,  stating  experience  and  wages 
desired,  ADVERTISER  2335,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$44  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating 
age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  pre¬ 
vious  employer  if  possible),  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Two  single  men  for  dairy  work; 

must  be  experienced  hand  milkers;  .$40  per 
month,  with  good  home  where  personal  com¬ 
forts  are  an  important  factor.  LAUREL  LOCKS 
FARMS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced,  reliable  man,  married 
or  single,  for  work  on  fruit  (apples)  farm; 
■end  references  and  state  wages.  P.  D.  CREGO, 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  onc-e,  single  experienced  farmer’s 
son  on  purebred  Holstein  and  apple  farm;  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement;  also  married  man, 
to  commence  in  Spring;  tenant  house  or  both  to 
work.  GEORGE  HUBBARD,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Strong,  capable  working  cook-house¬ 
keeper,  able  to  take  entire  charge  of  house, 
on  farm  managed  by  college  women:  West¬ 
chester  County;  pleasant  position  for  the  right 
woman.  Address  ADVERTISER  2302,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTED — Immediately;  Protestant, 
American  preferred;  steady  position;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  U.  GRANT  TICETSELL,  Sau- 
gerties,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man  on  a  poultry  and  fruit 
farm  in  Northern  Ohio;  experience  desirable, 
but  not  so  essential  as  ability  and  inclination 
to  follow  instructions;  handy  to  school  and 
church;  paved  road:  no  objection  to  children; 
permanent  position  for  the  right  man;  state  age, 
experience,  salary,  etc.  RANSOM  FARM, 
Geneva*  O. 


WANTED — Married  man,  interested  in  chickens; 

some  general  farm  work;  new  three-room 
house  fur  himself.  OLUF  HERTZ,  Springdale 
Poultry  Farm,  Route  2,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  man  wanted  to  handle  pig  and 
cattle  farm  in  Virginia;  owner  will  furnish 
farm,  house  and  buildings  free;  will  go  50  50 
basis  on  hogs  and  cattle,  or  terms  lo  suit.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2309,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work ; 

best  of  conditions;  reply  and  state  wages  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  2314,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  for  farm  specializ¬ 
ing  in  fruit,  potatoes  and  poultry.  F.  E.  &  F. 
W.  WELLS,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  man,  highly  competent  in  all 
branches  of  poultry  husbandry:  capable  of 
(successfully  operating  Mammoth  incubators;  must 
have  thorough  knowledge  of  incubation,  plus 
plenty  of  experience;  start  February  1;  state 
ability,  age,  wage  expected,  references  and  full 
details.  ADVERTISER  2310,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  herdsman,  Ayrshires; 

also  dairyman;  give  experience,  wages,  refer¬ 
ences.  BELL  FARM,  Hollis,  N.  H. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  assist  on  dairy 
farm  who  have  experience,  take  an  interest  in 
cows  and  dairy  work,  and  want  country  life; 
farm  well  located;  good  home,  etc.  Address  P. 
O.  BOX  100,  Allentown,  Pa. 


WANTED — On  dairy  farm,  young  man,  good  dry- 
hand  milker,  understand  general  farming:  must 
have  references;  wages  $45  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2303,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Middle-aged  man  for  small  farm  in 
Westchester  County;  must  be  capable  of  do¬ 
ing  all  farm  work  and  able  to  read  and  write; 
also  furnish  references:  $35  per  month,  with 
board.  J.  B.  MOORE,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  girl  or  woman  to  help  in 
family  of  five  small  children:  good  home; 
modern  conveniences.  BOX  106,  South  Willing- 
ton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man,  small  family,  to  work 
on  general  farm;  must  be  experienced  and 
willing  worker;  good  house,  wood,  milk  and 
garden  space  furnished;  steady  job  for  right 
man;  give  references  and  salary  desired.  JOHN 
H.  NOSTRAND,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -Test  cow  milker;  $55  per  month, 
room  and  board;  also  good  general  farmer. 
SCUDDER  FARMS,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


COLLEGE  WOMAN  on  dairy  farm  wants  private 
secretary  who  will  take  charge  of  poultry. 
H.  C.  SCUDDER,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer  to  operate  150-acre  farm  in 
Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  upon  shares;  liberal  lease; 
about  half  farm  in  woodland,  remainder  in  fine 
tillable  condition.  Address  W.  H.  DICKERSON, 
135  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


STEADY  POSITION— $35  to  $50  weekly— We  re¬ 
quire  two  route  men  for  established  routes, 
and  prefer  country -bred  men ;  outside,  clean, 
daylight  work;  electric  trucks;  active  young 
married  men  only  considered.  Further  particu¬ 
lars  will  be  furnished  upon  application  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  COLUMBIAN  LAUNDRY,  280  South  12th 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  small  Jersey  herd  and 
test  cows;  understand  dairy  equipment  and 
butter-making;  must  be  good  milker,  neat  and 
clean;  prefer  married  man;  state  age,  experience 
and  references;  also  single  man  for  milking  and 
care  of  test  cows;  state  age,  wages  and  refer¬ 
ences:  must  be  A-l  milker,  neat,  kind  and  gen¬ 
tle.  BOX  95,  Barre,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTED— Desired  by  February 
1,  for  gentleman’s  estate;  must  be  thoroughly 
reliable  and  versed  in  all  branches  of  poultry 
husbandry,  egg  production,  culling,  mating  and 
hatching  with  Hall  Mammoth  incubator.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  2320,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Married;  competent  to  take 
full  charge  of  poultry  plant,  located  near 
High  Falls,  Ulster  County;  salary  or  70  per  cent 
profit-sharing;  Protestant  preferred;  state  age, 
nationality,  references,  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2325,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  helper  or  learner  on  poultry  plant;  state 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  2333,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  married  man  for  general 
farm  work:  must  be  good  milker;  house,  wood, 
milk  furnished;  must  board  one  man;  state 
wages,  experience  and  references.  BOX  35. 
Cornwall,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  do  chores  on  farm 
for  his  board  for  Winter.  ADVERTISER 
2329,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  MAN  or  childless  couple;  wife 
cooking  and  general  housework;  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  growing  apples  and  general  farm¬ 
ing;  permanent  positions  for  right  party  or  par¬ 
ties.  ADVERTISER  2328,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  preferred,  to  work  on 
a  small  country  place;  must  be  a  good,  clean, 
dry  milker:  small  garden  and  lawn  to  care  for. 
GENTRY  S.  WILLIAMS,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  no  children,  to  run 
small  farm:  main  crop  strawberries;  other 
fruits;  also  take  care  established  custom  tractor 
work:  proved  highly  profitable  for  industrious 
capable  man  willing  to  live  in  small  apartment 
with  all  conveniences.  BIG  LOCUST  FARM, 
Westfield.  N.  J. 


GARDENER  and  wife  wanted — He  must  be  good 
milker  and  general  utility  man,  gardening  in 
Summer;  she  good  cook:  no  children;  only  smart 
respectable  people  wanted;  state  wages  and 
references.  Address  ADVERTISER  23311,  care 
(  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR  and  wife  wanted  —  Competent 
driver  and  mechanic,  willing  to  be  generally 
useful:  wife  good  cook  or  waitress:  no  children; 
only  capable  people  wanted;  state  wages  and 
references.  Address  ADVERTISER  2337,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


ORCHARDIST  • — -Open  for  position;  thorough 
practical  experience.  ADVERTISER  2119, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  with  life  experience  and  college 
training,  is  open  for  position  with  large  pure¬ 
bred  herd.  ADVERTISER  2249,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  Swiss,  tingle,  open  for  position 
February  1;  state  full  particulars  and  wages 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2272,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  SHEPHERD,  thoroughly  under¬ 
standing  the  care  of1  sheep;  best  of  reference. 
Address  SHEPHERD,  103  Hudson  Avenue,  Chat¬ 
ham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  place  as  working  foreman  or  man¬ 
ager  where  a  lifetime  experience  in  general 
farming  will  count;  thoroughly  practical;  sin¬ 
gle;  27;  real  references  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2301,  caire  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  widow  (33)  with  six 
months  baby;  strong,  willing,  fond  of  the 
country;  child  unusually  healthy;  good  home  for 
baby  most  important.  CHICHESTER  FARM, 
Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARDIST  wants  special  proposition,  plant¬ 
ing  and  developing  orchards  for  man  with 
capital;  excellent  opportunity  for  absent  owner 
to  secure  competent,  hard-working  man. 
ADVERTISER  2300.  care  Rural  New-  Yorker. 


FARM  HAND  (43),  dairy  and  poultry  exper¬ 
ience,  wants  place;  wages  or  shares;  good 
home  essential.  G.  MARSH,  Fredericksburg,  O. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  American,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  the  work,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  modern  commercial  farm  or 
private  estate:  competent  to  take  full  charge; 
12  years’  practical  experience;  also  college  train¬ 
ing;  can  furnish  references  from  previous  em¬ 
ployers  as  to  character  and  ability;  kindlv  state 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  2312,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  American  as  manager  of 
farm  or  estate;  life  experience;  last  10  years 
have  managed  J.  Watson  Webb’s  country  estate 
in  Vermont.  R.  S.  TOWERS,  Shelburne'  Vt. 


YOUNG  American  couple  desire  position  on  mod¬ 
ern  farm,  or  caretaker  gentleman’s  estate; 
vicinity  Albany  or  northeastern  part  of  State 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  2305,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  with  successful  25  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  progressive  and  up-to-date  in 
every  respect;  no  alcohol;  good  character;  could 
furnish  excellent  references  with  long  stay. 
ADVERTISER  2300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  highly  competent  in  all 
branches  poultry;  Long  Island  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2308,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  as  caretaker  or  ponltryman 
assistant;  have  experience;  state  wages  in 
first  letter;  steady  man  if  satisfactory;  no 
smoker  or  drinker.  FRED  MARTINI,  Wind¬ 
ham,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  married,  one  child, 
wants  position  March  1  on  private  estate;  18 
years’  experience;  also  understands  the  care  and 
handling  of  fruit;  wife  willing  to  board  help; 
best  of  references;  New  Jersev  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2313,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  ponltryman,  mechanic,  single  Amer¬ 
ican,  desires  position  on  poultry  farm;  no 
experience:  willing;  can  quickly  adapt  himself; 
highest  references.  ADVERTISER  2315,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  or  dairyman; 

good  reference;  American;  married.  Address 
P.  A.  FISCHER,  Box  3,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARDIST  open  for  position — college  train¬ 
ing;  10  years’  practical  experience  in  plant¬ 
ing.  cultivating,  pruning,  spraying,  grafting, 
packing,  selling,  etc.;  can  handle  men  and  ac¬ 
counts.  also  operate  and  repair  all  kinds  of 
machinery;  only  a  responsible  position  consid¬ 
ered:  satisfactory  references  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT,  capable,  energetic, 
middle-aged,  single,  American,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  farm  or  estate  where  results  can 
be  accomplished;  Ames  agricultural  training, 
with  20  years  of  practical  experience  in  all 
branches  of  diversified  agriculture  East  and  j 
West,  including  dairying,  crops,  orchards,  breed¬ 
ing  and  development  of  purebred  stock,  animal 
husbandry  and  agricultural  machinery  and 
handling  of  labor  with  maximum  efficiency; 
highest  credentials  furnished;  kindly  state  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2324,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  middle  age,  married  man;  five 
years’  experience  in  poultry  and  caretaker; 
reference  exchanged  if  desired;  also  a  young 
single  man  as  experienced  tractor  and  general 
farm  hand.  Address  CHARLES  HEDDEN,  Mum- 
ford,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  married  man  open  for  position;  exper 
ienced  stable  foreman;  can  handle  stallions, 
mares,  colts,  etc.;  experience  with  auto,  gas 
engines,  tractors,  etc.;  A-l  reference  from  pres¬ 
ent  employer.  PAUL  WEAVER,  Berryville,  Va. 


POULTRYMAN  wishes  position  on  small  place; 

single;  many  years  of  experience;  good  hab¬ 
its:  splendid  references.  ADVERTISER  2320, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  (age  24)  wishes  position  as  re¬ 
pairman  in  Ford  garage  or  tractor  expert  on 
farm.  Write  to  I..,  Box  380,  Cherry  Creek, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  to  manage  large  farm  by 
American,  38.  college  graduate;  experienced 
with  purebred  stock,  managing  help  and  large 
estates:  state  particulars;  references  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  2319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position,  after  March  1,  in  New 
Jersey;  young  married  man.  no  children;  as 
dairyman,  herdsman  or  general  farm  work;  A-l 
references.  Address  BOX  188,  Buzzards  Bay, 
Mass. 


DAIRYMEN — If  having  any  troubles,  try  spe¬ 
cialist  as  temporary  or  permanent  working 
herdsman;  reasonable  salary.  ADVERTISER 
2331,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  work  on  a  farm;  4!)  years 
old.  Address  J.  LLOYD  DAVIS,  Churehville, 
Ont. 


FARMER — Married,  three  children,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  March  1  or  April  1,  as  working  foreman 
or  work  with  owner  on  good  farm;  understands 
all  kinds  of  farming  and  able  to  handle  up-to- 
date  machinery,  Fordson.  handy  with  tools; 
prefer  New  York  State  or  New  Jersey.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2330,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  —  Married,  experienced  in  egg 
production,  incubating  and  brooding,  also  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  open  for  position.  C.  It.  TEN¬ 
NANT,  Smithville  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN,  single,  26  years,  experienced, 
wants  job  on  farm  or  estate;  teamster  pre¬ 
ferred;  wages  $50  per  month.  ADVERTISER 
2339,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Some  person  interested  in  boys  and 
girls  to  donate  a  tract  of  land  within  easy 
reach  of  New  York'  20  acres  or  more,  With 
waterfront,  seashore  preferred,  for  Summer 
school  and  camping  purposes;  some  wooded  land 
desirable;  philanthropic  project.  Inquire  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 140  acres  in  the  Chautauqua 
grape  belt;  20  acres  grapes;  400  cherry  trees; 
100  apple  trees  and  other  fruit;  near  railroad 
station,  school  and  markets.  ADVERTISER 
2214,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY — For  Sale:  Gentle¬ 
man's  estate  and  dairy  farm,  located  in  New 
Jersey  on  State  highway,  50  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Address  ADVERTISER  2246,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


308-ACRE  State  road  grain  and  dairy  farm; 

beautiful  buildings;  none  better.  KELLOGG, 
Avon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  consisting  145  acres,  l'/s 
miles  from  the  village  of  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.; 
if  not  sold  by  March  1  will  let  to  a  responsible 
party;  a  man  who  understands  the  care  of 
Guernsey  cattle  preferred;  this  farm  cannot  be 
appreciated  unless  seen.  LAMONT’S  FARM, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


FINE  FRUIT  FARM,  Southern  New  Hampshire, 
40  miles  from  Boston;  1,500  young  trees,  ap¬ 
ple,  peach,  producing  finest  quality  fruit;  large, 
substantial  buildings,  good  repair;  large  quan¬ 
tity  marketable  timber;  near  good  markets; 
cash,  $12,500.  ADVERTISER  2244,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TENANT  FARMER — For  adjoining  farms,  110 
and  125  acres;  on  Barge  Canal,  near  N.  Y. 
C.  and  L.  V.  railroads;  should  have  tools  and 
stock;  references.  BOX  103,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 35-acre  truck  and  poultry  farm.  12- 
room  house,  new  garage  and  barn;  y2  mile  to 
town;  all  improvements;  electricity;  variety  of 
fruit  and  young  trees;  trout  pond,  brooks, 
springs.  Address  MRS.  ANNA  A.  WRIGHT, 
564  Main  St.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


GENTLEMAN’S  farm,  about  100  acres;  large 
house,  barn  and  other  buildings;  electric 
lights  and  running  water;  private  pond  and 
trout  brook;  tractor  and  farming  tools;  adequate 
wood  supply;  fine  soil,  level  land;  on  main  Stale 
road  to  Westerly,  Narragansett  Pier  and  Provi¬ 
dence;  price,  $9,500;  easy  terms.  JOHN  1,. 
KEHOE,  88  Dorrance  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE — 68-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm, 
located  in  South  Central  New  York;  high 
elevation;  10  acres  timber  and  wood;  nice  sugar 
bush;  balance  grazing  and  cultivation;  good 
buildings;  water  piped  to  house  and  barnyard; 
1%  miles  to  town,  railroad  and  Grade  "A”  milk 
plant;  price  $4,500,  including  10  head  cattle,  3 
horses,  tools,  Hock  purebred  hens,  turkeys,  and 
furniture;  $1,500  down;  balance  to  suit  pur¬ 
chaser.  Inquire  through  ADVERTISER  2265, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Truck  farm,  55  acres;  new  house 
and  outbuildings.  For  particulars  write  IRA 
J.  DOLBEY,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Two  of  the  best  fruit  farms  in 
Western  New  York;  near  Lake  Ontario. 
SETH  J.  T.  BUSH,  Morton,  N.  Y. 


FARM — In  Champlain  Valley;  80  acres;  school 
bus  to  Chazy  rural  school.  MRS.  MABEL  It. 
DOMINY,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


OWNER  will  sell  125-acre  farm;  1(4  miles  from 
State  road;  telephone,  rural  mail,  schoolhouse 
across  road;  plenty  running  water;  good  build¬ 
ings;  fine  orchard;  price  $6,000;  full  equipment; 
horses,  50  sheep,  and  all  tools  at  inventory. 
LOUIE  EDINGER,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


MARKET  garden  and  sheep  farm;  145  acres; 

apple  orchard,  improved  black  dirt,  wood, 
water;  six-room  house;  good  barns;  pastures 
wired  for  sheep;  on  county  road;  near  markets; 
bargain  for  $8,000  cash.  J.  B.  R.  VERPLANCK, 
Beacon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  consisting  of  180  acres, 
well  watered,  one  mile  from  State  road,  3(4 
miles  from  three  creameries:  overshot  barn,  room 
for  50  cows,  5  horses;  henhouse,  wagon  house, 
11-room  house  with  hot  and  cold  water;  water 
buckets  in  barn;  garage:  icehouse;  85  tons  of 
hay;  200.000  ft.  of  hardwood  lumber:  $7,000, 
with  $2,000  payment,  or  10  per  cent  off  for  cash. 
ADVERTISER  2304,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Place  20-40  acres,  60  miles  New 
York,  between  Hudson  River  and  Harlem 
Road.  ADVERTISER  2307,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WAYNE  COUNTY  FARM — 72  acres;  22  acres 
bearing  apples;  stock  and  tools  if  desired; 
tractor  equipment.  BOX  123,  Rose,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 6,000  acre  plantation  with  10  good 
dwellings,  barns  and  $10,000  clubhouse;  200 
acres  cleared;  balance  cut-over  land;  located 
Eastern  North  Carolina;  fine  for  farming,  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing;  price  $12.50  per  acre.  J.  R. 
PENN,  Farmville,  Va. 


YOUNG  FARMER  wants  to  rent  or  lease  a  one- 
man  general  or  fruit  farm;  will  also  consider 
neglected  place  if  liberal  proposition  can  be 
given;  give  full  details  in  your  first  letter. 
HERMAN  RENNINK,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 25-acre  fruit  farm,  good  buildings, 
near  Rochester;  paying  proposition;  or  ex¬ 
change  for  larger  farm,  New  York  State.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2311,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  shares:  implements  furnished;  good 
proposition  to  right  sort  of  man.  DELVIEW 
FARMS,  Frenclitown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm;  Connecticut;  fully 
stocked  and  equipped;  fine  buildings;  best 
soil;  large  ridge  feldspar;  price  right.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  ADVERTISER  2327,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  farm  and  orchard  fur 
sale;  40  acres  farm  land;  85  acres  best  com¬ 
mercial  varieties  apples,  average  annual  crop 
3,000  barrels  and  increasing  rapidly;  two  sets 
buildings;  hard  road  into  orchard;  other  inter¬ 
ests  and  must  sell;  $35,000  takes  farm  and 
equipment;  terms  t<!  responsible  party.  L.  A. 
CATHER.  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


WANTED — To  rent  farm  of  about  150  acres, 
stocked  and  equipped,  at  cash  rent,  by  April 
a;  preferably  along  Hudson,  between  Albany  and 
Poughkeepsie.  ADVERTISER  2323,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — State  road  fruit  farm;  near  village; 

modern  improvements;  no  stone,  no  hills:  de¬ 
scribe  fully.  ADVERTISER  2322,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  farm  in  Southern  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  suitable  for  hog  raising;  50  acres  or 
more;  near  station:  woodlot  on  place.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2318,  care  Rural  New-Yorcer. 

100-ACRE  FARM  to  let  on  shares;  Albany 
County;  buildings  good  condition;  no  tools  nor 
stock,  but  $300  given  to  replace.  ADVERTISER 
2317,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


100-ACRE  FARM — Near  Kingston,  N.  Y.  ;  school 
one  mile:  80  acres  tillable;  250,000  feet  tim¬ 
ber,  quantities  wood;  11-room  dwelling,  two 
barns,  granary,  garage,  poultry,  icehouse,  wagon 
shed,  team,  three  cows,  chickens,  gas  engine, 
power  machinery,  furniture,  crops,  complete; 
$15,000;  terms.  ADVERTISER  2334,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — A  good  farm  for  income 
property,  anywhere;  state  full  particulars.  S. 
M.  BREED,  McDonough.  N.  Y. 


FULLY  equipped  700-acre  farm  and  master’s  12- 
room  house,  completely  furnished,  all  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  right  party  assuming  a  three- 
year  lease  on  all  or  portion  of  the  farm;  a  mag¬ 
nificent  proposition,  requiring  about  $10,000; 
farm  located  35  miles  out;  Jersey;  buildings 
modern  throughout;  conditions  ideal.  Address 

ADVERTISER  2332,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 228-aere  poultry,  fruit  and  truck 
farm,  bordering  Chesapeak*  Bay;  beautiful 
location;  finest  of  bathing,  fish,  oysters;  100 
acres  under  cultivation:  timber  worth  $8,000; 
good  buildings;  price  $13,000:  reasonable  terms. 
W.  J.  VESKEY,  Shelltown,  Md. 


FARM-ORCHARD  for  sale  or  rent;  with  or 
without  outfit:  good  producer.  BECK,  Route 
2,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


700-ACRE  Montana  stock  and  grain  ranch; 

abundant  coal  and  water;  also  10  acres  bear¬ 
ing  orchard;  near  Spokane,  Wash.;  will  sell  or 
exchange  for  Eastern  property.  F.  BIDDINGS, 
Raldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


FO R  SALE — One  250,  two  175  and  one  110-egg 
Buckeye  incubators;  cheap;  used  one  year 
only.  J.  o.  McFARLAND,  R.  R.  4,  Fennville, 
Mich. 


WANTED — On  shares,  a  large,  well-equipped 
dairy  farm;  preferably  not  more  than  50  miles 
from  New  York:  willing  to  supply  help;  state 
particulars.  Address  SOREN  NIELSEN,  Mill- 
wood,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  place  suitable  for  chicken 
farming,  within  30  miles  of  New  York  City; 
New  Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  2338,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 90-acre  dairy  farm,  equipped;  will 
take  small  poultry  farm  as  part  payment.  N. 
BUTLER,  Sardinia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Small  Jersey  farm;  50 
miles  out  of  New  York:  suitable  for  any  kind 
of  farming.  ADVERTISER  2341,  care  ’  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 23-acre  farm;  adjacent  large  town, 
convenient  New  York  City;  beautiful  new 
house,  all  Improvements;  new  barn,  poultry 
houses,  etc.;  extensive  poultry  and  farm  equip¬ 
ment;  400  White  Leghorn  fowls;  all  $9,000. 
ADVERTISER  2340,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  12  years; 
this  is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit 
I  lie  co-operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York 
State  only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU, 
415  Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


OPPORTUNITY  WANTED — Young  woman,  re¬ 
fined  Protestant,  wishes  to  spend  the  Winter 
on  a  ranch  Northwest  or  Southwest.  Addrei* 
S.,  Box  48,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  or  basswood  honey,  in  60-lb.  cans, 
$7.50;  buckwheat,  $6.50;  f.  o.  b.  G.  W. 
BELDEN,  Berkshire,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey,  5-lb. 

pails,  $1.25:  10  lbs..  $2.20:  delivered  into  3d 
zone.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Box  87,  Katonah, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Every-Ready  power  spraying  ma¬ 
chine.  in  good  condition:  2  hp.  engine,  2  cylin¬ 
der  high  pressure  pump,  100-gallon  steel  bound 
tank,  m°unted  on  truck:  price  $175;  also  sulky 
cultivator,  in  good  condition,  $20.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2284.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  63. 


Stark  Tree  Orchard  of 
v  C.  L.  Witherell,  at 
gfcv  Middlebury,Vt. —  A 
3500  Stark  Jfc 
Delicious 

•fflllltA  Trees  y^A 


BELMONT  FARM  ORCHARDS 

Bhoreham  S. 


ORIGINAL  TREE 

Strain  of — 


Stark  Delicious 


-  Sold  Only  by 

STARK  BRO’S 


Bears  Wondrous  Money  Crops  in  44  Out  of  48  States 


•—Average  Size 
Stark  Delicious 
Grown  on 
a  Genuine 
ORIGINAL 
TREE 
Strain 
Tree 


CL.  WITHERELL  bought  the  land 
•  where  his  orchard  now  stands  (near 
Middlebury,  in  Northern  Vermont)  for 
$40  an  acre.  It  would  have  made  him  a 
scant  living  in  corn,  wheat  or  ordinary 
farm  crops.  Set  out  in  Stark  Trees,  it  is 
rapidly  making  him  rich. 


Last  year,  just  one  block  of  74  of  his 
11-year-old  Genuine  ORIGINAL  TREE 
Strain  of  Stark  Delicious  trees 
yielded  him  576  bushels  of 
glorious  apples.«  All  but  30 
bushels  graded  out  ‘‘Fancy” 
or  “Extra  Fancy.”  And — 


they  added  the  impressive  sum  of 
Two  Thousand,  Four  Hundred  and; 
Sixty  Dollars  to  his  bank  account. 


He  tells  us  that  his  ORIGINAL  TREE 
Strain  of  Stark  Delicious  trees  began  bear¬ 
ing  when  4  years  old — and  have  borne  every  year 
since.  He  now  has  1,000  more  Stark  Delicious  6-year- 
olds  that  he  declares  are  “producing  a  bumper  crop 
this  year.”  On  October  21,  1922,  he  writes:  “Just 
shipped  my  lasf  car  Stark  Delicious  to  New  York. 

Got  $6.00  per  box  for  run  of  Delicious.  Special  Fancy,  $8.00  per  box.” 


Monument 
Dedicated  To 
ORIGINAL 
Stark  Delicious  Tree 
August,  1922 
By  State  of  Iowa 


We  wish  that  every  fruit  grower  —  every  farmer  —  and  every  home-owner 
could  see  and  talk  to  Mr.  Witherell.  You  would  know  then  WHY — 


74  Stark  Trees=576  Bu.  Apples 
$2,460.00  in  Year  on  Vermont  Farm 


4*2  Books 

FREE 


As  E.  P.  Taylor,  State  Horticulturist  and  Con¬ 
sulting  Expert  on  Horticulture,  says:  “Stark 
Delicious  trees  are  now  growing  and  bearing 
fruit  in  all  parts  of  the  world — and  are  adapted 

to  a  wide  range  of  climate  and  soil  conditions.’’ 
Nevertheless,  there  are  not  one-tenth  enough 
genuine  Stark  Delicious  trees  planted  to  begin  to 
supply  the  enormous  demand  for  this  “King 
of  all  Red  Apples.” 

Again,  in  Sullivan  Co..  New  York,  Charles  Taylor 
lias  specialized  on  ORIGINAL  TREE  Strain  of 
Stark  Delicious  and  made  5  acres  of  common 
$40  an  acre  land  bring  him  over  $0,200.00  in 
last  5  years  of  the  short  10  years  he  has 
been  an  apple  grower.  He  says:  “Once 
people  buy  Stark  Delicious  apples  they 
don’t  want  any  other  kind.” 

Near  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  A.  A. 
Marshall  is  getting  wondrous 
crops  and  record  prices  ($7.00 
for  75  Delicious  apples  in  a  car¬ 
ton)  for  his  harvests  from  his 
6,000  tree  orchard.  He  tells  us 
that  bis  8  and  9-year-old  ORIGINAL 
TREE  Strain  of  Stark  Delicious  trees 
from  Stark  Bro’s  bore  about  20  bushels 
each  this  past  summer. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley,  New  York,  Dudley 
Palmer  (Ulster  Co.’s  noted  orchardist)  re¬ 
ceived  $5.00  per  BUSHEL  in  October  this  year 
(1922)  for  his  “orchard  run”  Stark  Delicious 


(grown  on  ORIGINAL  TREE  Strain  Stark  Deli¬ 
cious  trees)  when,  as  Mr.  Palmer  states.  “Fancy 
McIntosh  were  bringing  only  $5.00  per  BARREL.” 

In  the  Champlain  Valley,  New  York,  Fred  L. 
Porter  bought  land  for  $50  an  acre  and  set  it  to 
orchard.  Recently,  he  laughed  at  an  offer  of 
$1,000.00  per  acre  for  a  part  of  this  land.  Why 
shouldn't  he,  when  last  year  he  picked  more  than 
$1,000.00  worth  of  such  apples  as  Stark  Delicious 
and  McIntosh  per  acre?  His  6-year-old  Stark 
Delicious  bore  splendid  crops  in  1922. 

Another  New  York  fruit  grower,  Philip  Du 
Bois,  (Ulster  Co.),  whose  name  and  fame  is  known 
to  all  orchardists,  received  $10,000.00  from  the 
crop  off  500  trees  alone  last  year.  He  has  7-year- 
old  Stark  Delicious  trees  that  bore  5  bushels  or 
more  each  in  1922 — and  he  says  lie  always  gets 
$5.00  a  bushel  for  Ills  Stark  Delicious,  no  matter 
how  low  other  growers  are  selling  other  varieties 
of  apples  for. 

Over  in  Broome  Co..  New  York,  those  noted 
growers,  E.  P.  Brontzmann  &  Son.  have  several 
plantings  of  ORIGINAL  TREE  Strain  Stark  De¬ 
licious  trees.  They  write:  “We  were  offered 
$5.00  per  bushel  for  our  Stark  Delicious  apples 
before  we  picked  them.” 

Investigate  this  remarkable  apple  tree — 

WRITE  FOR  THE  BIG,  80-PAGE,  4- 
COLOR  MASTER-PIECE  1923  “PRIZE 
FRUITS”  BOOK.  USE  THE  COUPON. 

Learn,  too,  about — 


Stark’s  Golden  Delicious 


$5.00  Bu.  Last  Year ! 
$7.00  This  Year! 


Last  year  Stark's  Golden  Delicious  could  be  bought 
for  $5.(K>  per  bushel.  This  year  the  price  quoted  is 
up  to  $7.00,  because,  as  one  large  grower  stated, 
The  folks  in  my  neighboring  city  gladly  pay  me  that 
and  call  for  more.”  This  is  the  “Queen  of  Yellow 
Apples” — the  variety  that  bore  fruit  when  2-years-old  in 
cso  different  states — the  variety  that  bore  despite  3  different 
frosts  and  2  freezes  last  year  in  11  different  states. 

Of  it,  S.  L.  Zellers,  Lycoming  Co.,  Penna.,  says: — My  Stark’s 
Golden  Delicious  planted  in  1918  had  a  FULL  CROP  this  year 
(1922).  They  will  carry  a  heavier  load  than  Grimes  Golden.” 


apple  grow 


Riedenbaker.  Burlington  Co.,  New  Jersey,  says: — “The  best 
vn.“  He  ought  to  know,  for  all  his  250  Stark’s  Golden  Deli¬ 


cious  in  their  third  summer  bore  big  crops  this  year 
(1922).  One  yielded  80  big  apples.  Many  bore  when 
only  18  months  old.  “Very  large  and  fine  color,”  says 
Mr.  Riedenbaker. 

While  E.  Ray.  North  Adams,  Mass.,  declares: — “Both 
Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  and  Stark  Delicious  are  free 
from  tree  diseases  and  cankers.  Mine  bore  fruit  wrhen 
2  years  old.” 

And  Prof.  Paddock,  Ohio’s  noted  State  Horticulturist, 
frankly  admits:  “Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  beats  any¬ 
thing  I  ever  saw.”  YOU  are  sure  to  be  keenly  interested 
in  the  startling  facts  regarding  this  remarkable  tree  and 
apple.  Get  them  all — SEND  COUPON  for  FREE  Copy  of 
Big,  80-Page.  1923  “Prize  Fruits”  Book. 


O  ■  I  C  J  “Bore  Heaw  Vegetable  Crons  “This  drouth  ruined  almost  all  of  the  gardens  and  crops  around  here,  but  our 
,  llrl  TK  jGGCj  n.<niu  1(1  n.»  nrmrfl,  >»  vegetable  garden,  planted  with  Stark  Seeds — weathered  it  well  and  bore  heavy. 

Despite  50-Day  Drouth.  an  trough  the  dry  weather,”  writes  Mr.  Ulrich  Southeimer,  Rushland,  Pa. 

Our  Big  Edition  of  Stark  Bro’s  1923  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalog  is  now  ready.  SEND  COUPON  for  FREE  copy. 


Send 


Address  Box  & 


Stark  Bro  s  Nurseries 

Oldest  in  America  —  Largest  in  World 

At  LOUISIANA,  MO.’— For  Over  107  Years 


% 
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Two  Friends;  One  Decorates  the  Home;  the  Other  Defends  it 


Gp 


Catalogue  to 


Every  Reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


Because  it  contains  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Berries 
and  Ornamentals. 

Because  it  tells  about  the  scientific 
methods  employed  in  our  400-acre  Nurser¬ 
ies  to  enable  us  to  give  you  healthy,  sturdy, 
true-to-name,  upland  grown  stock  that  is 
guaranteed  to  give  satisfactory  results. 

Because  it  shows  how  we  have  studied 


to  reduce  the  overhead  costs  of  growing 
and  selling.  So  that  we  can  place  Maloney 
Quality  Stock  in  your  hands,  at  the  lowest 
possible  price  consistent  with  Quality. 

Because  it  explains  how  W.  J.  Maloney 
and  A.  E.  Maloney  have  so  divided  the 
work  that  every  step  in  both  growing  and 
selling  is  under  their  personal  supervision 
and  why  they  take  pride  in  seeing  that  syou 
get  just  what  you  order  when  you  buy 

Maloney  Trees  and  Plants 

THE  NURSERY  STOCK  BACKED  BY  39  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  AND  STUDY. 

Now  we  do  not  have  any  salesmen,  and  even  ir  we  had  hundreds  of  them  they  could  not  possibly  call  on 
you  all  and  leave  a  catalog  with  you — so  just  write  today  and  let  W.  J.  Maloney  see  to  it,  personally,  that 
a  catalog  is  sent  to  you  by  mail.  After  you  have  read  it,  if  there  are  any  questions  or  special  problems, 
write  again  and  Mr.  Maloney  will  be  mighty  glad  to  answer  your  questions. 

Just  a  word  in  closing— last  year  we  sent  back  thousands  of  dollars  to 
people  we  could  not  supply  with  stock.  Simply  because  their  order 
came  in  late.  We  do  not  want  to  rush  you  into  buying  from  us,  but  if, 
after  you  read  our  catalog,  you  feel  that  we  are  the  kind  of  people 
you  want  to  do  business  with,  it’s  advisable  to  sit  down  and  figure 
out  what  you  need  and  get  in  your  order  early. 

Remember-Tltis  free  catalog  is  worth  a  good  deal 
Of  money  to  you— not  only  as  a  comprehensive  book  on 
nursery  stock,  but  also  because  it  quotes  growers’  prices  We 

sell  direct  from  our  upland  nur¬ 
series  (one  of  the  largest  in 
New  York  State)  at  cost  plus 
one  profit  only.  This  cata¬ 
log  thus  enables  you  to  get 


Cut  this  out  and  Mail  Today 


Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Send  me 

Your  Free  Catalogue 
of  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 

(SIGN  WITH  PENCIL — INK  BLURS)  ^ 

. . T"  •*:  rrJ>'7  J.'lUfcfl  *>!'<■  ‘'Ll.'rc  <i-3 


splendid  trees  and  plants  at 
right  prices.  Act  now. 
Sign  the  coupon.  Put  it  in 
an  envelope  and  mail  it  to 
us  -Maloney  Quality  Plus 
Maloney  Personal  Service 
Saves  You  Money. 

We  prepay  transportation 
charges  on  all  orders  over 
$7.50 


Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.  daJIville,  n.  y 


vi;  j 


Dansville’ s  Pioneer  Nurseries 

.(•a  ill  r  u  I  J.  j  .  J.M  1 1'.  £  (  i 
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A  B  a  c  lot  o-t  h  e-L  ander 


Advice  to 


OME  time  ago,  on  page  1270  (October  28,  1922), 
the  following  letter  from  one  of  our  readers  was 
printed : 

I  would  like  to  have  the  views  of  your  subscribers  as 
to  how  they  would  proceed  and  just  what  they  would  do 
under  the  following  circumstances : 

Supposing  they  were  52  years  of  agev  vigorous  and 
healthy,  well  set  up,  with  a  rugged  constitution,  and  as 
active  as  a  great  many  men  years  younger.  That  they 
had  spent  all  the  years  of  their  life  in  large  cities,  in 
positions  of  responsibility  wherein  manufacturing  was 
the  leading  one,  in  most  of  which  large  numbers  of  em¬ 
ployees  were  engaged  ;  that  they  were  fairly  proficient 
with  tools  of  any  sort ;  that  their  family  was  now  self- 
supporting;  that  they  had  accumulated  $25,000;  that 
they  always  had  a  hankering  for  rural  life,  but  knowing 
nothing  of  the  practical  side  of  it,  lacked  confidence  suf¬ 
ficient  to  take  the  step.  If  they  had  an  income  from 
their  investments  of.  say  $100  per  month,  and  if  they 
did  not  desire  to  add  to  this  income  through  farming, 
merely  to  raise  sufficient  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,  for  the 
need  of  his  wife  and  himself,  with  the  least  amount  of 
effort,  so  that  he  could  have  some  leisure.  Just  how 
would  they  go  about  it?  How  many  acres  would  they 
secure?  How  would' they  plant  these  acres?  Would 
they  hire  a  worker  to  do  the  rough  work,  leaving  the 
lighter  work  for  the  owner,  or  would  they  do  it  all  them- 


tlie  butter,  and  the  families  of  my  children  were  near 
enough  to  make  use  of  the  surplus.  As  the  man  does 
not  wish  to  dig  in,  I  would  not  think  of  keeping  a 
pair  of  horses,  but  should  plan  to  hire  plowing  and 
harrowing  done  on  any  sized  place.  But  don't  plan 
on  too  much.  Don’t  pay  out  too  much  money  for 
hired  help. 

I  would  start  to  raise  a  good  garden  and  all  the 
fruit  I  wanted ;  should  plan  eventually  for  the  whole 
list  that  would  grow  in  the  locality,  and  should  be 
sure  to  select  land  that  will  grow  fruit  and  garden 
• — not  a  heavy  clay  location.  I  would  buy  moderately 
of  the  whole  list ;  that  is,  would  have  raspberries, 
blackberries,  strawberries,  peaches,  plums,  grapes, 
apples,  gooseberries  and  currants,  but  at  first  only 
buy  a  few  and  buy  from  a  reliable  mail  order  nur¬ 
sery,  and  don't  spend  too  much  money.  Many  of 
these  plants  can  be  multiplied  by  yourself,  so  all  you 
want  is  a  start,  qnd  if  you  start  right  you  will  not 
make  costly  and  discouraging  mistakes. 


mine  in  a  way.  I  had  to  make  two  tries  for  the  fam¬ 
ily  I  wished  to  raise,  and  that  brings  me  to  54  with 
four  children.  13  to  six.  and  I  don’t  feel  that  I  can 
let  up  now.  I  have  the  farm,  but  am  still  keeping 
my  nose  to  the  grindstone,  for  I  expect  these  children 
will  require  money  for  education,  and  it  is  quite 
some  time  before  they  will  all  be  self-sustaining.  I 
am  not  just  in  J.  B.  W.'s  class,  for  I  know  the  farm 
game,  or  I  would  not  presume  to  advise  him. 

Maine.  j.  L.  d. 

A  Little  Farm  in  Minnesota 

I  am  54  years  old,  with  as  great  a  desire  to  work 
in  the  soil  and  see  things  grow  as  any  living  being. 
I  was  brought  up  in  a  city,  developed  a  business  of 
my  own,  which  may  be  said  to  pay  me  equal  to  J.  B. 
W.’s  income.  Intermittent  poor  health  and  the  great 
desire  drove  me  back  to  the  land  some  20  years  ago. 
and  that  to  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  Western  New 
York  State,  only  to  learn  that  I  and  my  foreparents 
had  worked  so  long  for  others  that  there  was  lack- 


• 


those  heifers  belong  to  the  Columbia  County  Accredited  Herd  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association  of  Pennsylvania.  They  average  seven  months  of  age,  and  are 
ieady  for  shipment  to  Porto  Rico.  where  they  become  tlje  property  of  the  Insular  Experiment  Station,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  Rio  Piedras,  Porto 
Hico.  They  were  selected  by  M.  J.  Grimes,  Catawissa,  Pa.,  secretary  of  the  Columbia  County  Association;  Louis  Merryman  of  Cockeysville,  Md.,  and  Dr.  Fahr- 
man  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Every  heifer  comes  from  an  accredited  herd  and  from  a  dam  of  known  record. 


selves?  What  tools  would  they  purchase  for  a  small 
operation  of  this  nature?  J.  B.  w. 

The  question  was,  apparently,  asked  in  good  faith, 
and.  as  was  to  be  expected,  it  called  out  a  volume  of 
advice.  There  has  been  great  interest  in  the  case. 
Many  have  asked  what  our  people  think  about  it, 
and  so  we  have  selected  the  following  typical  notes 
from  the  great  sheaf  of  comment: 

An  Opinion  from  New  England 

It  does  not  make  so  much  difference  as  to  the  size 
of  the  place,  so  that  it  suits  the  one  who  has  to  live 
there.  One  to  five  acres  near  a  city  w’ould  be  good. 
Ten  to  30  acres  in  edge  of  a  country  village  would 
suit  some  better,  and  call  for  different  management, 
but  either  would  fill  the  specifications  as  given.  But 
don't  pay  too  much  for  the  place. 

With  the  smaller  place  proposed,  one  to  five  acres, 
no  stock  would  be  desirable  larger  than  fowls  and  a 
pig  if  wanted.  The  plowing  should  be  hired,  and  if 
a  horse  could  be  hired  for  harrowing  and  cultivating, 
that  would  be  desirable.  With  a  larger  place,  the 
most  essential  animal  is  a  coav  ;  a  good  grade.  I 
would  have  a  cow  on  a  three-acre  place  and  larger. 
If  I  had  eight  acres  I  would  keep  a  cow  and  a  horse, 
and  if  the  place  would  furnish  the  roughage,  might 
keep  two  cows,  especially  if  the  wife  cared  to  make 


If  your  farm  is  to  have  a  horse,  you  will  want  a 
riding  wagon  and  a  wagon  to  do  hauling  of  hay  and 
other  heavy  material.  A  one-section  spring-tooth 
harrow  and  a  one-horse  walking  cultivator,  a  hand- 
power  seeder  and  hand  cultivator,  and  the  ordinary 
hand  tools  used  in  gardening.  On  the  30-acre  place 
I  think  $500  could  be  made  nearly  to  cover  the  outlay 
for  stock  and  tools  the  first  year.  Of  course,  that 
calls  for  not  too  high  priced  horse,  and  perhaps  some 
things  bought  second-hand,  but  it  is  often  easy  to 
find  some  of  the  tools,  or  at  least  wagons,  second¬ 
hand.  There  is  almost  no  end  of  the  good  stuff  a 
man  can  produce  for  his  table  on  the  right  kind  of  a 
small  place. 

I  think  J.  B.  W.  has  a  chance  for  a  continual  va¬ 
cation  if  his  wife  takes  to  the  idea  and  he  has  fairly 
good  judgment  in  getting  located.  The  main  rule  is 
don't  spend  too  much  money.  Don’t  buy  too  expen¬ 
sive  a  place.  Don’t  buy  too  expensive  equipment. 
Don’t  hire  too  much  labor.  Don’t  plan  such  exten¬ 
sive  operations  before  you  get  experience  that  you 
will  be  led  to  spend  too  much  money.  Go  slow  on 
spending  money,  and  you  can  hardly  make  serious 
mistakes.  .T.  B.  W.  has  planned  for  himself  just 
what  I  planned  for  myself,  but  so  far  I  have  missed 


ing  in  me  the  all-essential  initiative  both  to  manage 
and  perform  the  work.  This,  you  see,  calls  for  a  full 
rounded-out  personality,  which  the  world  is  sadly 
lacking  in  just  now. 

Seven  years  of  this,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows, 
were  sufficient,  when  the  call  of  the  city  again  pre¬ 
vailed,  but  with  it  came  the  suggestion  of  combin¬ 
ing  the  two.  Now  my  office  work  furnishes  the  nec¬ 
essary  money,  and  we  live  in  the  suburbs,  15  miles 
out,  with  five  acres  of  garden,  bees,  orchard,  etc. 
This  my  wife  and  I  hewed  out  of  the  wild  timbered 
country  during  our  spare  time  for  say  10  years,  and 
we  experienced  the  great  joy  of  pioneering,  which  is 
no  small  item. 

But,  remember  this,  the  wife  must  love  it  as  well 
as  yourself,  and  don’t  make  the  mistake  of  either  ex¬ 
pecting  to  know  off-hand  or  from  what  you  have 
read  how  to  direct  affairs  on  ever  so  small  a  farm, 
nor  be  guided  by  the  direction  of  hired  help,  for  it 
won’t  work.  Your  ambition  is  your  greatest  danger, 
and  I  am  writing  this  simply  to  prevent  others  fall¬ 
ing  where  I  fell.  Tons  of  cabbage  on  hand  at  this 
writing,  hundreds  of  bushels  of  carrots,  onions,  beets, 
etc.,  the  bottom  out  of  the  market,  but  the  help  to 
pay  all  the  same ;  $100  a  mouth  won’t  go  far. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Hurrah  for  the  good  old  city  sport  who  sees 
greater  joy  in  associative  co-operation  with  nature 
and  the  soil,  but  God  forbid  his  being  the  greenest 
growing  thing  on  the  farm  at  the  end  of  the  first 
season.  It  is  sure  to  happen  unless  you  start  small. 
The  small  garden,  the  cow,  the  chickens,  and  inex¬ 
pensive  automobile  are  all  you  can  care  for  and  do 
it  yourself,  and  there  is  joy  unbounded  within  it,  but 
the  joy  departs  with  the  coming  of  hired  help,  ex¬ 
cept,  peradventure,  within  the  house. 

Once  more,  when  you  are  well  settled  in  that  dear 
little  home,  which  must  be  near  the  water  some 
place,  don't  neglect  to  shave  every  morning,  whether 
you  go  to  the  city  or  not;  have  your  hair  cut  often, 
and  your  teeth  clean,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bath ;  it 
is  just  as  essential  as  in  the  city,  and  you  owe  it  to 
the  country  life,  which  gives  you  so  much  more. 

Minnesota.  s.  george  stevens. 

“Go  Slow  and  Watch  Your  Step'’ 

Your  “back-to-the-lander,”  52  years  old.  with  $100 
a  month  income,  presents  an  interesting  problem.  I 
would  suggest  that  he  look  for  a  good  town  of  about 
2,500  people  just  beyond  commuting  distance,  say  50 
miles  from  his  favorite  large  city.  This  will  avoid 
inflated  suburban  real  estate  prices,  yet  permit 
occasional  trips  to  the  city,  which  mean  a  lot  to  city- 
bred  people.  Then  he  should  go  and  board  on  a 
farm  near  the  town  or  in  the  town,  and  work  for 
one  or  more  farmers  producing  fruits,  vegetables 
and  poultry.  Get  acquainted  with  the  people  and 
see  if  they  are  congenial.  If  not.  try  another  town. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  you  will  know  whether  you  and 
your  wife  really  like  living  in  the  country,  and  if 
you  don't  you  won’t  be  much  out  of  pocket.  The 
adaptation  is  always  harder  for  a  woman  than  for  a 
man. 

When  you  know  you  want  to  stay,  look  about  for 
a  little  place.  Auctions  and  executors’  sales  often 
offer  opportunities  if  you  know  the  place,  and  dis¬ 
appointments  if  you  do  not.  Plan  to  locate  not  over 
one  mile  from  center  of  town,  with  electric  light  and 
telephone  available.  Two  miles  out  is  fine  for  a 
Summer  day,  but  too  far  in  February. 

To  raise  vegetables  and  chickens  for  your  own  use 
only,  one  acre  is  enough.  But  perhaps  you  can  find 
a  place  with  a  few  fairly  level  tillable  acres  that  will 
provide  for  the  time  when  you  tire  of  just  rusticat¬ 
ing,  and  also  some  mountain  land  that  will  supply  a 
spring  or  brook  for  a  gravity  water  supply.  Pump¬ 
ing  water  sounds  fine  in  the  pump  man's  salesroom, 
but  costs  a  lot  of  time  and  money,  especially  when 
the  leaky  faucet  is  allowed  for.  Don't  buy  any 
tools  except  those  commonly  used  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  until  you  know  enough  about  the  game  to  ex¬ 
periment.  Hundreds  of  tools  that  advertise  well 
either  aren’t  suited  to  the  locality,  or  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  amounts  to  more  than  the  cost  of  the  labor 
saved.  Labor-saving  devices  are  a  fine  investment 
when  all  the  factors  are  known  and  accounted  for. 

By  the  time  you  have  bought  and  fixed  up  a  little 
place  you  won't  have  income  enough  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  remaining  to  hire  anyone  to  work  for  you,  un¬ 
less  you  engage  in  some  farming  effort  for  a  money 
return,  so  your  question  on  that  point  will  answer 
itself.  Get  Prof.  Warren’s  bulletin,  issued  free  by 
Cornell,  called  “Some  Advice  for  City  Persons  Desir¬ 
ing  to  Farm”;  also  his  book  called  "Farm  Manage¬ 
ment,”  which  you  will  find  in  most  public  libraries. 

I  did  what  you  contemplate  doing,  although  under 
different  circumstances,  and  do  not  regret  it.  Go 
slow  and  watch  your  step  !  R.  G. 

New  York. 

“Easy  Street”  on  a  Small  Farm 

On  page  1279,  J.  B.  W.  asks  for  advice.  If  be  has 
$25,000  and  an  income  of  $100  a  month,  what  does 
he  want  of  a  farm?  If  he  wants  to  grow  enough 
vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,  for  his  own  use,  why  does  he 
not  invest  about  $2,500  in  one  acre  of  land  and 
buildings  near  a  good  live  town,  leave  the  balance 
of  his  money  at  interest,  and  live  on  Easy  Street? 
This  is  the  way  a  back-to-the-lander  with  22  years’ 
experience  looks  at  it.  A  city  man  without  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farming  who  invests  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  a  farm,  buys  expensive  tools,  employs  help 
at  high  wages,  and  he  himself  "holds  the  bag,” 
might  better  apply  for  a  guardian.  j.  s. 

Michigan. 

Experience  on  a  Large  Farm 

I  am  years  older  than  J.  B.  W.,  but  feel  as  young 
and  am  as  active  as  at  25.  I  was  reared  on  a  farm, 
but  have  spent  over  30  years  in  the  city,  similarly 
occupied  as  our  friend  ;  always  had  a  hankering  after 
rural  life,  but  was  prevented  from  satisfying  my 
hobby  until  after  I  lost  my  wife,  when  I  went  up  to 
Vermont  in  1915  and  bought  a  large  dairy  farm,  with 
a  view  of-breaking  in  my  two  boys  to  become  farmers. 


Two  years  later  my  oldest  boy  went  away  and  got 
married,  and  shortly  after  the  youngest  went  and  en¬ 
listed  in  the  navy.  Then  I  was  left  alone  with  a  big 
farm  and  a  lot  of  stock  on  my  hands,  and  not  a  man 
to  hire  for  love  or  money.  I  rented  the  place  out  and 
came  to  the  city,  but  when  I  go  back  to  the  country 
it  will  be  on  a  small  farm  that  I  can  manage  without 
help.  If  I  were  J.  B.  W.  I  should  get  a  place  from 
one  to  10  acres,  depending  on  location,  or  a  village 
farm  of  one-half  acre.  I  could  make  a  good  living 


Using  the  Long-rodded  Plunger  Primer:  Fig.  13. 
(See  page  7 5) 


with  200  chickens.  I  have  kept  200  White  Leghorns 
on  one-fourth  acre  in  the  city  suburb  for  years,  and 
had  a  good  income  from  them  by  having  them  yield 
the  most  eggs  in  Winter,  when  eggs  were  high.  If 
I  wished  to  keep  a  cow  or  two  and  a  horse,  I  should 
get  a  place  10  to  25  acres,  so  as  to  have  some  pasture 
for  Summer,  but  if  I  had  an  auto  I  should  hardly 
bother  with  a  horse,  as  it  costs  a  lot  to  keep,  even 
when  you  don’t  use  it.  In  preference,  I  should  have 
a  small  tractor  cultivator,  which  would  only  eat 
when  you  used  it.  and  which  would  not  tempt  one 
to  use  “cuss  words”  like  a  horse  if  he  went  too  slow 
or  too  fast,  dancing  and  tramping  down  the  vege¬ 
tables.  B.  S.  W. 

An  Ohio  Man  Talks 

I  think  I  am  somewhat  in  the  class  with  J.  B. 
W.,  and  am  glad  to  tell  him  my  experience  with 
“back-to-the-landing.”  I  had  saved  only  about  half 
the  $25,000,  and  was  not  quite  as  old  as  J.  B.  W. 
(lacking  five  years).  Otherwise  his  description  tal¬ 
lies  fairly  well.  Here  is  what  I  did :  I  bought  at  a 
comparatively  low  figure  a  farm  of  140  acres,  mostly 
pasture,  and  in  fairly  good  condition,  except  fences. 


Raspberries  Tied  to  Stakes.  Fig.  l.\. 


The  first  thing  1  did  was  to  subscribe  for  a  couple  of 
good  farm  papers.  From  those  I  learned  to  rotate 
crops  so  as  to  improve  the  fertility  with  legumes.  I 
got  a  few  good  cows,  some  purebred  poultry  (chick¬ 
ens  and  water  fowl),  set  out  a  variety  of  small 
fruits,  such  as  my  family  are  fond  of.  and  as  help 
is  almost  out  of  the  question  in  this  locality,  I  do 
the  work  nearly  all  myself.  I  made  sure  that  the 
farm  had  plenty  of  good  water  and  a  fair-sized 
woodland,  and  several  hundred  maple  trees.  I  enjoy 
the  work  hugely  and  am  not  bothered  by  the  coal 
shortage,  strikes,  and  so  forth.  Being  close  to  a 
large  city  I  have  no  trouble  getting  rid  of  my  milk, 
poultry  products  and  maple  products ;  also  any  vege¬ 
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tables  or  fruits  I  wish  to  sell.  No  one  could  coax  me 
to  live  in  the  city  again,  yet  the  farm  has  its  draw¬ 
backs  and  lots  of  hard  work.  But  it  is  healthful, 
enjoyable,  and  an  independent  life.  Being  a  member 
of  the  Farm  Bureau,  I  get  lots  of  valuable  help 
through  that  source  in  the  way  of  advice,  and  co¬ 
operative  buying  and  selling. 

If  J.  B.  W.  enjoys  hard  work  and  can  stand  lots 
of  inconveniences  for  the  sake  of  an  enjoyable  and 
independent  life,  I  advise  him  to  “go  to  it.”  But 
don’t  expect  to  add  very  much  to  the  income  over 
and  above  a  good  living,  unless  things  change  from 
the  present  condition  to  better  for  the  farmer.  As 
to  tools,  a  binder,  mower,  wagon,  corn  cultivator, 
turning  plow,  harrow,  hay  loader  and  rake,  bobsled, 
milk  wagon,  disk,  auto  truck,  roller,  drag,  potato 
planter  and  digger,  good  spray  pump,  feed  cutter, 
gas  engine,  buzz  saw,  feed  grinder,  pump  jack  and 
small  gas  engine,  are  almost  indispensable.  I  see 
very  little  reason  why  a  boy  of  52  who  is  vigorous 
and  of  good  strong  constitution  cannot  make  good 
at  back-to-the-landing.  w.  h.  sanborn. 

Ohio. 

Not  Over  Half  an  Acre 

I  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  made  farming  my  life 
business,  with  the  exception  of  seven  years  spent  in 
manufacturing.  I  am  75  years  old.  For  lack  of 
strength  I  sold  the  old  farm  and  moved  to  town  four 
years  ago.  Now,  J.  B.  W.  does  not  want  “acres”  to 
realize  his  ideal.  He  wants  not  to  exceed  one-half 
acre,  located  in  or  near  some  thriving  village  that 
has  good  water  supply,  electric  lights  and  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences.  If  I  read  him  rightly,  he  wants 
to  be,  not  a  “wallflower,”  but  a  helpful  part  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives.  I  can  assure  him  he 
can  find  all  the  work  he  wants  to  give  him  plenty  of 
exercise  on  even  less  than  a  half  acre,  after  he 
learns  how  to  occupy  it.  There  is  room  to  grow  all 
the  fruit  and  vegetables  he  needs,  and  keep  100  hens. 
Fertilizers  should  be  had  from  the  nearby  stables, 
liberally  used,  depending  little  on  commercial.  The 
drawing  and  spreading  of  the  manure,  plowing  and 
harrowing,  must  be  hired,  of  course.  As  for  tools, 
to  start  with,  all  that  are  needed  are  a  spading  fork, 
hoe,  garden  rake  and  a  lawn  mower.  Others  can  be 
added  as  experience  and  observation  suggest.  If  the 
plot  purchased  has  no  small  fruits  on  it,  strawber¬ 
ries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  gooseberries, 
an  asparagus  bed.  rhubarb,  also  apple,  pears,  cher¬ 
ries,  plums,  etc.  Secure  and  plant  them  the  first 
Spring.  Balance  of  plot  for  whatever  vegetables 
your  fancy  calls.  Keep  in  mind  there  is  a  way  of 
arranging  the  small  fruits  and  trees  so  they  will 
not  be  in  the  way  of  the  plow.  j.  q.  b. 

New  York. 


Pruning  Raspberries 

Last  Spring-  I  set  out  some  raspberry  bushes,  and 
they  have  made  a  large  growth,  the  branches  running 
from  S  to  10  ft.  in  length  on  each  side.  Should  some 
of  this  growth  be  cut  back  for  the  next  year’s  fruiting? 

Centre  Moriches,  N.  Y.  c.  H.  w. 

HE  new  shoots  of  all  types  of  raspberries  com¬ 
plete  their  development  in  size  the  first  season. 
The  second  season  small  side  shoots  or  branches  are 
sent  out  on  which  the  fruit  is  borne.  As  soon  as  the 
berries  ripen  the  cane  dies,  and  should  be  cut  away. 
Thus  the  canes  are  biennial  (living  two  years),  and 
the  roots  are  perennial,  living  for  many  years. 

With  most  varieties  the  side  shoots  on  which  the 
fruit  is  borne  grow  from  buds  near  the  end  of  the 
cane.  One  can  readily  tell  which  the  fruit  buds 
are.  for  they  are  much  larger  than  ordinary  leaf 
buds.  When  the  fruit  buds  are  at  the  end  of  the 
cane  it  is  impossible  to  prune  without  i*emoving  the 
crop  of  fruit.  In  this  section  most  of  the  raspber¬ 
ries  are  grown  under  the  hill  system,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  Fig.  14.  Here  all  the  year-old  canes 
are  tied  to  a  single  stake  in  the  Fall,  all  old  growth 
having  been  removed.  Tying  prevents  the  snow  from 
breaking  the  canes,  and  if  the  tips  freeze  back 
slightly  they  are  pruned  back  in  the  Spring.  There 
are  two  other  systems  of  culture — the  linear  and  the 
hedge-row  systems.  All  three  are  described  in  detail 
in  Farnxei’s’  Bulletin  8S7  on  “Raspberry  Culture.” 
This  bulletin  can  be  secured  free-  of  charge  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

The  raspberries  mentioned  by  C.  H.  W.  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  do  better  tied  up  over  Winter,  and  in  the 
Spring  one  of  the  systems  described  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  x.  H.  T. 


The  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Department  asks  all 
housekeepers  to  burn  the  Christmas  trees  after  using. 
This  is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tree  diseases.  These 
trees  are  imported  from  New  England  States,  where 
several  of  such  diseases  prevail.  The  surest  plan  is  to 
bum  them  after.  Santa  Claus  has  played  his  part. 
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A  Farm  Orchard  That  Pays  Over 
$1,600  Net  from  272  Trees 

THAT  the  farm  orchard  can  he  made  to  pay  well, 
if  given  the  proper  attention,  is  shown  by  the 
results  obtained  by  A.  H.  Hurlbut  of  Litchfield 
County,  Conn.  ML  Hurlbut  has  a  total  of  272  apple 
trees  on  two  adjoining  farms.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-three  of  these  trees  are  Baldwins ;  there  are  20 
R-  I.  Greening  trees,  and  the  balance  (as  is  typical 
of  many  New  England  orchards)  consists  of  17  other 
varieties,  as  follows :  Pewaukee.  King,  Blue  Pear- 
main,  Westfield,  Peck,  Hurlbut,  Wealthy,  Ben  Davis, 
Esopus,  Red  Astrachan,  Fameuse,  Roxbury,  Porter, 
Winter  Sweet,  Gravenstein,  Duchess,  Pumpkin 
Sweet.  The  272  trees  are  well  scattered  over  the 
two  farms,  but  mostly  in  three  blocks,  one  of  which 
is  about  20  years  of  age,  another  from  80  to  40  years 
of  age,  and  the  third  from  50  to  GO  years  of  age. 

In  the  Fall  of  1921  Mr.  Hurlbut  became  interested 
in  giving  his  trees  better  care.  During  that  Fall 
and  the  following  Winter  the  trees 
were  carefully  pruned.  Mr.  Hurlbut 
did  not  make  the  mistake  of  pruning 
his  trees  too  heavily  the  first  year,  as 
is  often  done.  First  all  dead  wood  was 
removed,  and  then  the  tops  were  given 
a  light  thinning  out,  this  thinning  be¬ 
ing  confined  insofar  as  possible  to  the 
removal  of  .  the  smaller  interfering 
branches  scattered  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  top  of  the  trees. 

Two  or  three  weeks  before  blossom¬ 
ing  time  in  the  Spring  of  1922  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  about  5  lbs.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  5  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  was 
made  to  each  tree.  These  materials 
were  applied  in  circles  about  the  trees 
extending  several  feet  beyond  the  tops 
of  the  branches.  A  luxuriant  growth 
of  grass  resulted,  which  was  mown  and 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  as  a 
mulch  for  the  trees.  Mr.  Hurlbut  ap¬ 
plied  three  sprays,  as  follows:  The 
pink,  the  calyx  and  one  about  10  days 
after  the  calyx.  During  September  and 
October  of  1922  he  harvested  SS5  bar¬ 
rels  from  the  272  trees.  These  were 
sold  to  a  Bridgeport  wholesale  house  at 
the  following  prices  f.  o.  b.  the  ship¬ 
ping  station  :  A  grade  Baldwins,  $4.15 
per  barrel ;  A  grade  other  varieties, 

$3.50  per  barrel :  B  grade,  all  varieties. 

$2.50  per  barrel.  The  total  receipts 
amounted  to  $3,256.20. 

An  accurate  account  was  kept  of  ail 
expenses.  Man  labor  for  pruning, 
spraying,  picking,  packing,  etc.,  was 
figured  at  $3  for  nine  hours,  or  a  total 
of  $68S.  Man  and  team  labor  was  fig¬ 
ured  at  $6  per  day  of  nine  hours, 
amounting  to  a  total  of  $114.60.  Cash 
expenses,  including  fertilizer,  new  lad¬ 
ders,  barrels,  etc.,  were  $805.26.  The 
total  expenses  amounted  to  $1,607.86. 
which  when  subtracted  from  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  $3,256.20  left  Mr.  Hurlbut  a 
net  income  of  $1,048.34  from  his  apple 
trees,  or  over  $6  net  per  tree. 

In  1921  Mr.  Hurlbut’ s  orchard  was 
typical  of  many  New  England  orchards. 

4  he  leaves  were  yellowish  in  color,  showing  the  lack 
of  nitrate  fertilizer.  There  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  dead  wood  in  some  of  the  trees.  He 
realized  that  he  was  not  giving  them  a  “square  deal” 
and  could  not  expect  adequate  returns  from  them 
until  they  were  given  better  care.  Hesitating  to  go 
ahead  on  his  own  responsibility,  he  asked  the  advice 
of  the  County  Agent  and  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  In  1922.  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Hurlbut,  the  orchard  produced  the 
largest  and  best  crop  in  its  history.  The  color  of 
the  leaves  was  a  healthy  green,  indicating  that  the 
trees  were  receiving  the  proper  food.  Mr.  Hurlbut 
is  primarily  a  dairy  farmer,  and  apples  are  one  of 
his  cash  crops.  His  interest  in  fruit  has  naturally 
greatly  increased  during  the  past  year.  s.  g. 
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said  to  me  recently :  “Why  are  you  farmers  so 
opposed  to  having  Chinese  come  in?  They  would  be 
excellent  helpers  on  the  farm.”  At  another  time  the 
same  man  said :  “When  I  want  a  good  young  fellow 
for  the  store  I  go  out  into  the  country.  There  is  one 
I  got  last  week  from  the  farm,  and  he  is  worth  any 
two  I  can  get  in  town.” 

“And  the  farm?” 

“Oh,  the  farm  belongs  to  his  father,  and  I  suppose 
he  must  hire  help  now  that  the  boy  is  gone.  I  had 
to  bid  high  to  get  him.”  This  man  thinks  the  farmer 
should  exchange  his  farm  boy  for  a  Chinese. 

If  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Clark  says,  that  possibly  “the 
day  of  relief  is  near,”  and  conditions  will  be  bet¬ 
tered,  many  of  our  native-born  will  return  to  the 
farm,  glad  of  the  chance.  Whatever  may  help  to 
bring  this  about  should  be  encouraged,  and  to  that 
end  we  are  working  in  the  Farm  Bureau.  h.  m. 

R.  N.-Y. — Just  now  there  is  quite  an  effort  under 
way  to  change  our  immigration  laws.  Under  the 
present  system  immigration  is  limited  to  a  small 


Fishing  Through  the  Ice.  Fig.  15.  (See  Page  75) 


Farmers  and  the  Immigration  Problem 

ON  page  1514.  in  “Cheap  Labor  and  Immigration.” 

by  E.  L.  Clark.  Mr.  Clark  is  unquestionably 
right,  for  farmers  would  not  all  benefit  by  opening 
the  doors  wider  to  undesirable  aliens.  My  attention 
was  first  called  to  this  so-called  desirability  of  larger 
invoices  of  labor  by  the  representative  of  a  very 
large  cement  plant.  That  is  the  type  of  employer 
who  wants  unrestricted  immigration.  One  city  man 


Plunger  'Free  Primer.  Fig.  16.  (See  Page  75) 

percentage  of  the  nationalities  now  found,  in  the 
country.  There  has  been  quite  a  movement  of  work¬ 
men  away  from  this  country  to  Europe,  so  that  when 
we  count  incoming  and  outgoing  immigrants  there 
has  been  a  loss.  Farm  conditions  and  opportunities 
for  owning  land  are  good  in  Europe,  and  some  of 
our  workmen  object  to  the  prohibition  laws.  So 
they  go  back.  Some  of  the  large  manufacturers  and 
contractors  are  trying  to  obtain  more  liberal  laws, 
so  as  to  induce  a  heavier  immigration  of  rough,  low- 
class  labor,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  Such  a  rush  of  labor,  even  supposing  that  it 
would  come,  would  be  of  little  benefit  to  farmers, 
because  the  farmer  type  of  immigrant  is  not  now 
coming.  That  type  belonged  to  a  period  of  cheap  or 
free  land,  and  that  has  now  gone  forever.  Those 
who  will  come  with  open  immigration  would  be  more 
of  the  clerk  or  peddler  class.  For  today  the  Euro¬ 
pean  farm  hand  has  probably  about  as  good  an 
opportunity  to  own  a  farm  of  his  own  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  hired  man. 


duced  this  new  fruit.  Is  there  any  basis  of  truth  in 
the  story? 

HIE  newspaper^story  is  substantially  correct.  A 
new  apple  of  merit  has  been  discovered,  and 
Lewis  Mood  of  Gloucester  County,  N.  J.,  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  $5,000  for  the  bud  rights  to  this  new  variety; 
$1,000  is  paid  in  cash  and  the  remainder  is  to  be 
paid  in  royalties,  according  to  an  agreement  filed  in 
the  county  clerk’s  office.  How  many  times  in  the 
last  few  weeks  I  have  heard  the  expression,  “Lucky 
man !”  “My,  I  wish  I  could  be  so  lucky !”  etc.  Well, 
I  suppose  it  will  be  ever  thus,  but  once  again,  as  in 
thousands  of  similar  cases,  luck  has  cohm*  to  the 
deserving  man. 

I  have  visited  Mr.  Mood  several  times,  and  I 
would  that  I  had  the  ability  to  tell  of  what  that 
man  has  accomplished  with  a  handicap  that  would 
have  made  many  men  both  dependent  and  despond¬ 
ent.  Think,  if  you  will,  of  a  man  with  but  little 
capital  locating  on  a  small  farm  (about  60  acres.  1 
think),  low  in  fertility,  without  much  in  the  way  of 
improvements,  and  handicapped  with 
illness  that  would  compel  him  to  spend 
weeks  indoors  at  seasons  of  the  year 
when  he  was  most  needed  outside. 
Such  a  combination  would  have  dis¬ 
couraged  any  but  a  man  of  strongest 
character.  Mr.  Mood,  however,  did  not 
become  sour  or  morose.  When  sick¬ 
ness  compelled  him  to  cease  outdoor 
work  lie  would  spend  his  time  indoors 
reading  and  studying  and  gaining  in¬ 
spiration  for  a  greater  effort  outside 
when  once  he  could  be  up  and  at  it 
again.  This  study  he  turned  to  practi¬ 
cal  use.  and  through  unceasing  efforts 
he  has  now  one  of  the  nicest  combina¬ 
tions  of  home  and  fruit  farm  for  which 
anyone  could  wish.  Mr.  Mood  is  a  very 
modest  man  and  dislikes  publicity,  but 
surely  as  an  inspiration  to  others  who 
are  striving  to  make  a  home  for  them¬ 
selves  with  similar  but  perhaps  less 
serious  handicaps,  it  is  no  more  than 
proper  that  some  little  should  be  told 
of  his  efforts. 

The  chief  factor  in  Mi-.  Mood’s  suc¬ 
cess,  I  believe,  is  in  paying  attention 
to  the  little  things.  No  detail  seems  to 
escape  him.  lie  is  a  close  observer 
and  believes  in  hard  work.  The  last 
time  I  visited  his  place  was  in  peach 
season.  Belle  of  Georgia  peaches  were 
just  coming  on.  I  found  Mr.  Mood  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  and  too  busy  sorting 
peaches  to  talk.  The  fruit  was  fine, 
made  so  by  careful  cultivating,  spray¬ 
ing.  fertilizing  and.  most  important  of 
all  last  year,  thinning.  A  walk  through 
his  orchard  was  an  inspiration  in  it¬ 
self.  rt  had  to  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  lie  had  a  fine  lot  of  immense  J. 
H.  Hale  peaches.  A  %-bushel  basket  of 
the  same  fruit  exhibited  at  the  Grange 
picnic  a  few  days  later  contained  only 
2S  peaches.  The  basket  was  full.  too. 
Mr.  Mood  has  a  fine  reputation  for 
growing  fancy  fruit,  both  peaches  and 
apples,  and  even  in  a  year  of  glutted 
markets,  like  the  past,  he  had  no  trou¬ 
ble  to  dispose  of  his  fruit  at  a  premium. 

1  he  fact  of  finding  this  new  variety  of  apple  is  no 
surprise  whatever  to  those  who  know  the  man.  He 
observes  his  trees,  and  knows  a  good  thing  when  he 
sees  it.  Mr.  Mood  is  now  in  Florida,  and  I  have  not 
seen  him  since  August,  but  it  seems  this  new  fruit 
came  as  a  bud  sport  on  a  Delicious  tree,  one  limb 
producing  an  apple  of  beautiful  red  color  having  the 
flavor  of  Delicious,  and  ripening  a  few  days  ahead 
of  tine  Delicious.  Mr.  Mood  has  load  this  under 
observation  five  or  six  year-.  Many  other  men 
might  have  had  the  same  thing  in  their  orchards, 
and  would  never  have  noticed  it.  or  if  they  did  would 
not  have  known  how  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
anyone  who  would  have  developed  it. 

No.  Mr.  Mood’s  chief  asset  is  not  luck.  It  is  pluck, 
determination,  etc. :  nothing  more  than  the  old- 
fashioned  formula  for  success  and  right  living  well 
worked.  Congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  Mr. 
Mood.  May  the  Florida  climate  bring  to  him  the 
good  health  he  seeks,  trucker  ,tr 

Gloucester  Co..  N.  J. 


That  $5,000  New  Apple 

From  time  to  rime  the  papers  have  printed  .stories  of 
Lewis  Mood._  a  New  Jersey  farmer,  and  a  new  apple, 
for  which  $5,000  have  been  paid.  It  is  said  that  a 
single  branch  on  an  apple  tree-  of  known  variety  pro- 


Oxe  of  the  new  methods  of  extending  the  greetings  of 
.New  rear’s  is  for  some  artistic  soul  to  paint  a  neat 
picture  on  a  goose  egg  and  mail  if  to  the  well-wished 
one.  An  experience  in  dropping  one  of  theco  painted 
eggs  has  convinced  us  that  the  safe  plan  is  to  boil  the 
egg  hard  .before  mailing.  Age  may  add  strength,  but 
hot  virtue  to  an  unboiled  egg. 
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From  the  Grower  to  the  Sower 

HARRIS’  SEEDS  are  sold  direct  to  farmers  and  market  growers  or  private  gardeners  at 
wholesale  prices.  They  are  sold  to  other  dealers  at  a  lower  price.  > 

STANDARD  FOR  QUALITY — No  expense,  time  or  pains  is  spared  to  make  Harris 
seeds  the  standard  for  quality.  They  must  not  only  grow,  but  they  must  produce  the  right 
variety  and  of  the  highest  type.  To  get  seeds  of  this  class  requires  the  most  intensive  selecting 
and  breeding  methods. 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  GARDENERS  USE  HARRIS’  SEEDS — That  s  one 

reason  they  are  successful.  Another  is  that,  to  succeed,  a  gardener  must  be  a  shrewd  man  and 
one  who  knows  where  to  buy  seeds  to  the  best  advantage  Hams  seeds  are  grown  m  the  north 
and  produce  earlier  and  better  crops  than  seeds  grown  further  south.  They  are  raised  accord¬ 
ing  to  modern  scientific  methods  of  breeding  which  keeps  them  up  to  the  highest  possible  stand¬ 
ard  as  to  quality  and  yield. 

For  instance:  HARRIS’  PEDIGREE  TOMATOES- 

Very  carefully  bred  strains  of  Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer  and 
other  kinds  that  are  far  superior  to  the  usual  strain. 

TESTED  AND  MARKED— There  is  a  label  on  every  lot  of 
seeds  telling  just  how  many  seeds  out  of  1 00  germinated  to  our  test. 
We  raise  Vegetable  seeds,  Flower  seeds  and  Farm  seeds,  all  of  the 
very  highest  quality. 

HARRIS’  catalogue ,  a  book  of  over  100  pages,  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  from  photographs,  is  Worth  asking 
for — that’s  all  it  will  cost  you. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

Box  23  -  -  COLDWATER,  N.  Y.  | 

Send  tor  FREE  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct 


Pot-grown  rose  bushes,  on  own  r°otSt 
everyone  anywhere.  Plant  any'time.  Ola  fav¬ 
orites  and  new  and  rare  sorts,  tbe  creamof  the 
—  world's  productions.  ‘  0,nur®«j 

Roses  ”  known  as  the  best  for  72 
years.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  Write  for  copy 

of  .  -  v- 

Our  "  New  Guide  to  Rose 
Culture  ”  for  1922.  It’s  FREE 

Illustrates  wonderful  * 4 Dingee  Roses’  ’ 
-  in  natural  colors.  It's  more  than  a 
J  catalog— it’s  the  lifetime  experience 

of  the  Oldest  and  Leading  Hose  Growers  in 
^  America.  A  practical  work  on  rose  and  flower 
culture  for  the  amateur.  Offers  500  varieties  Roses  and 
other  plants,  bulbs  and  seeds,  and  tells  how  to  grow  them. 
Edition  Limited.  Ettablished  1850.  70  Greenhouses. 

THE  D1NGEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  Box  195,  West  Grove,  P«. 


500  to  1000% 

Net  Profit 

In  100  DAYS 

On  Your  Own  Farm 

GROWING 

“Hearts  of  Go  Id”  Cantaloupes 

Hundreds  are  doing  it.  If  interested  send  us 
your  address  today  and  we  will  send  you 
the  plan  and  proof  from  nearly  every  state. 

R.  MORRILL  &  CO.,  Originators 

Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 

r*  d  A  DTC  and  choice 
UKAiLj  small  fruits 

from  your  own  porden.  Delicious  grapes  for  table,  juice 
or  jelly.  Strong  canes,  well  rooted.  Easily  grown, 
little  care.  Small  Fruits  to  bear  second  year— Cur¬ 
rants,  Gooieberries,  Raspberries,  etc.  Shrubs.  Catalog. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Box  13  Fredonia,  New  York 


ni _ -  AT..,,  Some  Special  Offers 

Plant  Now  «8xs?soye.2” 

We  will  send  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  in  good 
condition  guaranteed. 

10  Concord  Grapes,  No.  1.  2-vear-old,  for . 

10  Assorted  Grapes,  No.  1 . 

8  Assorted  Dahlias,  No.  1 . . . 

100  California  Privet  Hedge  Plants,  8 to  12 ins . .  &.O0 

eca-Or  all  four  collections  for  $9.00  prepaid, 
fiend  for  REDUCED  list  of  all  kinds  of  TREES,  PLANTS  and 
VINES.  (Established  1855.  67th  Year.) 

BARNES  NURSERIES 
(College  Hill)  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


TREES  &  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 

CATALOG  FREE 

Great  Bargains,  Standard  Varieties, 
Best  Quality,  Low  Prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  refunded.  70  y  ears  in 
business  proof  of  our  responsibility. 
Write  for  Nursery  and  Seed  catalog. 
PETER  BOHLENDER  Be.  SONS 


Box  213 


-  —  ey' 

Spring  Hill  Nurseries  1 

Tippecanoe  City,  ( Miami  Co.)  (jhiqJL 


JL 

m  I fr/III/l''  Make 
^  1 $500to$1500 
W  profit  per  acre. 

Safeguard  against  loss. 
Insure  larger,  better  yields 
Famous  WHITTEN  plants 


are 


Always  Sure  to  Grow 


83  years’  experience  guarantees  healthy,  heavy-rooted 
Strawberry  and  other  small  fruit  plants.  Never  a  failure, 
van  1JI1P 1923  Catalog— Beautifully  illustrated  in 

JC  KVEiJCi  colors.  Describes  standard  and  exclusive 
varieties :  Strawberries,  Blackberries, Raspberries,  Dew¬ 
berries,  Grape  Vines,  etc.  Chock-full  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  all  small  fruit  growers.  Tells  about  Collins, 
King  of  the  Canners  and ‘‘EATON,  the  marketStraw- 
berry  that  brings  you  $1.00  more  per  crate.  Unsurpassed 
in  size,  quality,  flavor,  yield.  Learnfrom  experts  “How  to 
Satand  Grow  Barries.”  Insuresuccess— send  postalnow. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN  &  SON,  Box  I*  ,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY 

i  jm  The  real  money  makers— 

L_  MJk  IW  I  the  worth  while  kinds— 

including  the  three  BEST 
EVER-BEARKRS.  A  good  assortment  of  other 
profitable  varieties.  Vigorous,  heavy-rooted  and 
true-to-name.  17  years’  experience  tn  growing  and 
packing  plants.  Also  raspberry  plants.  Reduced 
prices  on  large  amounts.  Our  KREE  CATALOGUE 
TELLS  THE  TRUTH— a  valuable  book  for  the  grower. 
J.  E.  HAMPTON  &  SON,  R7,  Bangor,  Mich 


Livingston’s  FXmous 


Standard  everywhere — at 
Agricultural  Colleges,  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations,  among 
gardeners,  truckers  and 
home  gardens.  All  size 
packages  put  up  underU .8. 
reg.  Trade-mark  Seal.  We  are 
offering  for  the  first  time  Liv¬ 
ingston’s  new  Rosy  Morn  To¬ 
mato,  Washington  Asparagus, 
Ohio  Grand  Rapids  Lettuce, 
Perfecto  Musk  Melon,  Ex. 
Early  Red  Prolific  Pepper, King 
of  Denmark  Spinach.  All  are 
illustrated  and  described  in  our 

New  1923  Seed  Annual 

_  Also  describes  the  best  varieties  of 

vegetables  and  fl.wers,  quotes  honest  crices  for  quality 
seeds.  Tells  when  to  plant  and  how  to  grow  big  crop.. 
Write  for  your  FREE  copy  To-day . 

Llwlnaaton  Seed  Co.,  Dopt.  584  Columbua,  Ohio 


MARTHA  WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS  SEED  Per  Pound 

Washington  Seed,  98. Of!  I’cr  Pound.  How  much 
does  it  cost  to  bring  an  asparagus  bed  to  cutting  ?  How 
much  more  per  acre  would  it  cost  to  have  the  best  vari¬ 
ety  2  ‘How  much  more  per  acre  would  the  profit  be  each 
year?  Amongst  the  many  good  points  of  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington  Asparagus  are:  its  resistance  to  rust,  large  yield, 
large  stalk,  extra  quality,  attractive  appearance,  and 
ability  in  the  open  market  to  command  a  higher  price 
than  any  other  variety. 

LESTER  W.  BENNETT  -  Victor,  N.  Y. 


. . . 

USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke.  .  .  ..$3.25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Bull .  2.60 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . -90 

Blitter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  3.00 

Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk - 2.40 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual,  Bailey .  3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard.  YSaugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden.  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 

Poultry,  Richardson .  1-50 

Turkey  Book,  Lamon .  1-75 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Trees  -  Plants  -  Seeds 

Everything  for  the  fruit  grower,  farmer  or 
suburban  home.  Highest  grade  stock,  low, 
direet-from-grower  prices.  Our  free  catalog 
is  a  mine  of  planting  information.  Address 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
Dr.'  W  or  rest  e  r  895  Garson  Ave.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Peach  Exclusive  Bale  of  the  Dr.  Worcester  Peach 


Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 

Highest  purity  and  vitality,  and  sold  at  reasonable 
prices.  Customers  say  Ford's  Sound  Seeds  give 
ltest  and  lJiggest  crops.  If  not  satisfied  with  the 
seeds,  get  your  money  back.  Send  today  for 

Ford’s  1923  Catalog 

A  reliable  book  of  seeds,  plants,  trees,  bulbs. 
Write  today;  send  names  and  addresses  of  friends. 

FORD  SEED  CO  ,  Box  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


r  1  on  A  rr  errn  Danish  Ball  Head 
LADD/tHiIj  True  Danish  Grown 

Tested  seed.  St  per  half  pound,  postpaid.  Write 
FARMERS’  SERVICE  CO..  Inc. 
lfiO  North  St.  -  Middletown,  New  York 


Pedigreed  Second  Crop  Gobbler  Seed  Potatoes 

fc  cents  per  pound  F.  O.  B.  Elmer,  N.  J.  Shipped  in  150- 
pound  bags.  Wm.  M.  W heatley.  Grower.  Elmer ,  N.  J. 


FOR 

SALE 


New  England  NotcO 

Apple  Scab. — Middlesex  County,  in 
Massachusetts,  occupies  a  high  place  in 
horticulture.  For  some  years  it  has  been 
third  in  all  the  counties  of  the  United 
States  in  the  value  of  its  market  garden 
products.  Now  it  is  coming  to  be  known 
far  and  wide  as  an  apple-growing  coun¬ 
ty.  Its  farmers  have  pinned  their  faith 
to  McIntosh,  and  if  the  present  rate  of 
progress  is  kept  up  for  a  few  years,  more 
apples  of  this  variety  will  come  from  this 
particular  section  than  from  any  other 
part  of  the  East.  For  a  time  it  looked 
as  though  the  industry  would  be  badly 
hampered  if  not  destroyed  by  the  apple 
scab  to  which  McIntosh  seems  especially 
susceptible,  and  which  spread  very  rap¬ 
idly.  Prof.  W.  S.  Krout  of  Amherst 
was  selected  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
He  spent  several  months  in  the  county 
and  evolved  a  spraying  system  by  which 
over  90  per  cent  of  control  has  been  ob¬ 
tained.  The  result  of  this  work  will  be 
summed  up  in  a  bulletin  shortly  to  be 
issued  by  the  Massachusetts  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  which  many  requests 
have  already  been  received,  owing  to  the 
wide  attention  given  to  the  experiment  in 
Middlesex  County.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Prof.  Krout  did  not  develop  anything 
very  new,  having  discovered  that  success, 
was  to  be  found  in  a  more  thorough  and 
diligent  application  of  established  meth¬ 
ods  than  had  been  given  in  the  past. 
Prof.  Krout’s  activities  in  Middlesex 
County  and  the  resulting  achievements, 
which  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
McIntosh  growers  everywhere,  was  made 
possible  through  the  organization  of  ap¬ 
ple  growers  under  the  name  of  the  Nash- 
oba  Association.  This  association  has 
already  solved  many  problems,  and  is 
preparing,  I  believe,  to  tackle  the  great¬ 
est  problem  of  all,  which  has  to  do  with 
marketing  the  products  of  the  growers  in 
such  a  way  that  the  growers  themselves 
and  not  the  middlemen  will  get  a  larger 
share  of  the  profit. 

Apples  for  New  England. — Condi¬ 
tions  in  the  New  England  apple  market 
are  undergoing  several  marked  changes. 
Baldwins  are  still  looked  upon  by  many 
people  as  the  typical  New  England  apple, 
and  the  one  most  to  be  desired.  Other 
varieties,  however,  are  growing  in  favor. 
The  McIntosh  has  already  taken  a  very 
high  rank,  being  unsurpassed  as  a  table 
apple.  Old  orchards  in  many  parts  of 
New  England  are  being  top-worked  to 
McIntosh,  and  new  trees  are  being  set 
out  in  great  numbers.  No  doubt  this  va¬ 
riety  will  be  planted  with  still  greater 
freedom  now  that  it  seems  possible  to 
control  the  ravages  of  scab.  The  red  De¬ 
licious  is  another  apple  which  is  making 
great  headway.  It  has  been  found  that 
this  variety  will  thrive  in  New  England, 
and  it  makes  an  unrivaled  apple  for  fruit 
stand  sales.  It  seems  to  have  some  eccen¬ 
tricities,  and  is  not  particularly  good  for 
eating  out  of  hand  after  it  has  passed  a 
certain  point  of  maturity.  That  may  ex¬ 
plain  why  some  Delicious  apples  are 
crisp  and  juicy,  while  others  are  punky 
and  tasteless.  Amateurs  growing  this 
variety  should  take  pains  to  pick  it  be¬ 
fore  it  gets  too  ripe.  Delicious  is  bound 
to  prove  a  very  profitable  apple  to  grow, 
especially  for  the  fancy  trade.  The  de¬ 
mand  never  seems  to  be  supplied,  and 
apparently  just  as  good  Delicious  apples 
can  be  grown  on  the  hills  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  as  in  the  famous  Northwest  apple 
belt. 

Red  Astrachans  continue  to  be  grown 
in  New  England  in  increasing  numbers. 
They  are  surprisingly  satisfactory  apples 
for  shipping  abroad,  and  have  brought 
very  good  prices  in  the  Liverpool  market 
the  past  season.  So,  for  that  matter,  has 
Ben  Davis,  which  in  spite  of  the  ridicule 
it  has  to  endure,  is  still  reported  by  many 
growers  as  among  the  most  profitable  ap¬ 
ples  they  raise.  They  can  sell  Ben  Davis 
at  a  lower  price  than  other  varieties  and 
still  make  more  money  from  it.  It  has 
been  found  that  Rome  Beauty  will  suc¬ 
ceed  well  in  New  England,  and  more  is 
likely  to  be  heard  from  that  very  good 
apple.  Duchess  is  another  variety  which 
is  being  spoken  of  well  by  growers.  It 
ships  very  well  indeed,  and  is  being  heav¬ 
ily  planted.  In  Maine,  where  Baldwins 
have  suffered  very  badly  in  hard  Winters, 
Stark  is  finding  much  favor.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  variety  for  the  colder  situ¬ 
ations  in  New  England,  being  remarkably 
hardy.  With  the  changing  market,  many 
farmers  find  it  profitable  to  top-work  or¬ 
chards  already  in  bearing.  I  know  of 
some  orchards  that  have  been  top-worked 
twice  in  their  history.  There  is  a  special 
tendency  to  top-work  such  varieties  as 
Hubbardston.  and  yet  sometimes  it  is 
possible  to  find  a  special  market  for  va¬ 
rieties  that  are  not  popular  everywhere. 
It  is  known,  for  example,  that  Hubbard¬ 
ston  s  sent  to  Philadelphia  sell  very  well 
indeed. 

Pruning  Practices. — There  has  been 
a  decided  reaction  against  the  severe  prun¬ 
ing  methods  adopted  a  few  years  ago. 
Many  orchards  were  badly  injured  by 
such  pruning,  an  immense  amount  of 
wood  being  produced  at  the  cost  of  the 
fruit.  The  advice  of  all  experts  now  is, 
“Don’t  over-prune.”  Of  course  all  dead 
wood  should  be  cut  out,  as  well  as  limbs 
which  chafe  or  cross  each  other,  and 
those  which  grow  straight  up  into  the  air. 
For  the  rest,  it  is  better  to  do  a  little 
pruning  each  year  than  to  follow  the 
old  practice  of  getting  out  the  ax  and  saw 
and  doing  what  farmers  were  pleased  to 
call  a  “thorough  job”  at  one  time.  To 
tell  the  truth,  the  ax  has  little  place 
among  modern  orchard  men.  Something 
is  needed  that  will  make  a  clean,  smooth 
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How  delightful  it  is  to  have 
seasonable  fruit  grown  in  your 
own  garden,  freshly  picked  and 
served  in  your  own  home. 
Strawberries  and  other  small 
fruits  are  easy  to  raise.  Pro¬ 
duce  quickly. .  Keep  you 
healthy.  Make  you  good 
money  easily.  Baldwin’s  Big 
Berry  Plant  Farms,  person¬ 
ally  conducted  by  himself, 
produce  healthy,  northern 
grown,  new  ground  berry 
plants.  Standard  varieties  and 
everbearing  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  dewberries, 
grapes — all  well  known.  Packed 
and  shipped  with  care.  Freshly 
dug.  True  to  name.  The  money¬ 
making  kind. 

BALDWIN’S 

Money-Back  Guarantee 

Protects  you  and  assures  perlect 
satisfaction.  Baldwin’s  Big  Berry 
Book,  chock-full  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  small  fruit-grower, 
serving  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Fruit  Growers  Guides,  is  ready  for 
you.  Tells  how  to  plant,  how  to 
grow,  how  to  care  for  and  properly 
market  your  fruit.  In  short,  tells  you 
how  tomakeasuccessof  the  berry  bus- 
iness.Toldby  onewhoknows.  Known, 
.  tried  and  tested  varieties,  produced 
L  and  recommended  by  us.  Avoid  ex¬ 
periments  and  fads.  Use  the  best. 
W e  have  produced  this  year  a  won¬ 
derful  cropof  berry  plants.  Millions  of 
them.  The  demand  is  goingto  be  large. 
Place  your  order  early.  We  can  save 
you  money.  We  will  please  yon  or  pay 
you  back.  We  want  you  as  one  of  our 
satisfied  customers.  You  need  the  profit. 
The  world  needs  the  fruit. 

Sind  for  Baldwin’s  Berry  Book. 
Save  a  day.  Write  tonight. 

o.  A.  D.  BALDWIN 

r.  R.  IS  Bridgman,  Michigan 
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berry  growing  ever  published.  Written  by  "A 
feramna)  oTftwer.  Rives  his  secrets  for 


A  Hrry  . .  r - -  - 

d  six  Bargain  Strawberry  Gardens 

S  Gardens  that  fit  every  need  and  pocket-book— 52.85  and 
up.  Shows  how  families  everywhere  are  eretting  big 
V  crops  and  biar  profits  from  May  until  ■no"[ 

V  Kellogg:’ h  Everbearing:  Gardens,.  Also  tells  all  about 
NJ  Kellogg's  new  Strawberry  Sensation,  tne  ... 

N  is  New  $50,000  Everbearer - 

V  America's  Greatest  Everbearing  Stray 
V  berry.  Find  out  Wher^it  came  from 


berry.  Find  out  Where  it  emme  fro 
—Who  brought  it— and  Why  it  coat 
*60,000.  Book  tells  all— it’a  Fraa 
and  Postpaid . 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO 

Box  2102 

Throe  Rivers,  Mich 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$3.50  Per  Thousand  and  up.  healthy,  tre¬ 
mendous  bearing  plants  guarantee  big  crops  of 
luscious  berries.  Best varietiesfor  all  kinds  of  soils. 
Many  new  varieties  such  as  Eaton,  Bun  Special, 
Premier,  Marvel  and  Cooper.  Tbe  world’s  great¬ 
est  new  Everbearing  Strawberry  CHAMPION.  Full 
line  of  Raspberries,  Blackberries  and  Asparagus, 
Greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Our  customers  are 
making  up  to  $1200.00  per  acre  from  small  fruits. 

Large  stock  of  good  PlclIltS 

at  $35.00  per  thousand.  “P1-'  * 

Beautiful  new  color  catalog  free.  Write  To-day 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  19,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

Strawberry  Book  Free-Worth  $$$$$ 

TOWNSEND’S  20th  Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties,  and  Cultural  Directions.  Valuable 
to  every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  grow  them.  Get  our 

Bookof  Berries  and  learn  how.  Lots 
of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  in« 
formation .  Just  the  kind  you  want. 
38  years  in  the  business.  No  other 
book  like  it.  It’s  free.  Writetoday. 
THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO., 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants 

i;1,', S3  a  Thousand  VSTPXfFZi 

30  years’  experience.  A  complete  line.  All  plants  inspect¬ 
ed,  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 
J.  N  iROKELY  &  S0H  Rt.  10  Bridgman,  Michigan 


Reliable  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plants 

Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Apple,  3-4-ft.,  25c.  Peach,  3-ft.,  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Send  today  for  our  1923  money  saving  catalog. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ‘  “"Voo?3  75 

M.  H.  Smith,  N.  Y.,  says:  “Your  plants  are  the  best  I  ever 
bought.”  Free  Catalog.  Write  today  and  save  money  on 
your  order.  C.  8.  Perdue.  Box  >0,  8ho well,  Maryland 

Strawberry  Plant® 

$3  per  1,000.  History  and  valuable  illustrated  book  free. 
You  will  learn.  Address  MAYERS  PLANT  KUBIERf.Merrlll,  Mich. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Everbearing  varieties. 

Catalog  Free.  BASIL  PERKY,  Georgetown,  Del. 

THE  MILLION  DOLLAR  STRAWBERRY-Howard  17 

The  wonder  of  the  Strawberry  world.  The  millionaire’s 
pride— the  commercial  grower’s  best  friend.  Interesting 
booklet  free.  Secure  your  plants  of  the  introducer. 

C.  E.  Chapman  -  North  Stonington,  Conn. 

CirAufk  »  rru  OUhie  that  grow,  at  reasonable  prices.  Also 
diranuCriJ  rianiS  Dewberry  plants.  Catalogue  giving 
cultural  directions  free.  M.  S.  PRIOR,  R.  F,  #•.  Stlixhurj,  Md. 
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I  ION  EY 

ON  YOUR  CftOPS 


The  work  of  preparing  the  land 
and  planting  is  the  same 
whether  you  use  unknown  seed 
or  pedigreed  seed.  But  the  crop 
tells  the  story;  often  double  or 
triple  the  profit  comes  from  using 
HARDV,  BIG-YIELDING.  MICHIGAN  GROWN 

IsjbeljSmPeeds 

As  They  Fame  Grows 

TRADE  ?  MARK 

44  years  of  improvement  are  back  of 
Isbell’s  seeds.  Every  ounce  is  tested 
stock,  true  to  strain  and  of  high  germination 
—  pure  bred  seeds,  selected  for  hardiness 
and  yield,  and  scientifically  cleaned  by  Isbell. 
200,000  buyers  find  them  money-makers. 

Get  This  Book— FREE 

Isbell’s  1923  Seed  Annual  is  an  au¬ 
thoritative  treatise  on, 
seed  selection,  plan¬ 
ning  and  planting 
crops,  and  quotes^ 
direct-from-grower 
prices.  The  coupon 
brings  it,  FREE. 

Maiiiiiiimiinim 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

778  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  1923  Seed  Annual  quoting 
direct-from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed. 

Name _ 

Address _ 
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DREER’ 


GARDEN 
BOOK 
192 


Write  for  your  copy  now  and  have  the  pleasure  of 
planning  your  next  garden  during  the  long  winter 
evenings.  Much  valuable  information  on  gardening 
will  be  gained  in  the  time  spent  in  reading  its  con¬ 
tents  and  looking  through  the  beautiful  colored 
plates  and  hundreds  of  photo-engravings  of  Vege¬ 
tables  and  Flowers,  while  making  your  selections. 

This  book  is  a  sure  guide  to  success  in  “making 
things  grow."  An  acknowledged  authority  on  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  gardening. 

It  offers  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Lawn 
Grass  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  Garden  Tools  and  Im¬ 
plements,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  etc.  Also  Plants 
of  all  kinds,  including  the  newest  and  best  Roses, 
Dahlias,  Hardy  Perennials,  Garden  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Climbers,  Hardy  Shrubs,  Water 
Lilies  and  Aquatics,  Small  Fruits,  etc. 

Writ*  today  for  a  copy,  which  will  be  mailed 
free  t f  you  mention  this  jmblication . 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-16  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ROHRER’S 

FIELD  SEEDS 


Clover 
Alsike 
Timothy 
Grasses 
Field  Peas 


Alfalfa 
Seed  Oats 
Seed  Corn 
Seed  Grain 
Potatoes 


1923  CATALOGUE 


Rohrer’s  Guaranteed  Seeds  are  the 
best  obtainable — more  productive 
and  hardier.  Specially  selected  for 
purity  and  high  germination. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  request. 
Send  today  for  our  big  1923  Book. 

P.  L.  R0HRER  &  BR0. 

Box  2,  Smoketown,  Lancaster,  Co.,  Penna. 


for  1923 


CARDEN  <1 
FLO  RAIL 

GUIDE 


A  WORTH  WHILE  BOOK 


WRITE  TODAY 


Forvegetable  growers  and  all  lovers  of  flowers.  Lists 
the  old  standbys ;  tells  of  many  new  varieties.  V alu- 
able  instructions  on  planting  and  care.  Get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  experience  of  the  oldest  catalog  seed  house 
and  largest  growers  of  Asters  in  America.  For  74 
years  the  leading  authority  on  vegetable,  flower  and 
farm  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  and  fruits.  12  green¬ 
houses.  500  acres. 

yickQuality  Seed*  Grow  the  Bett  Crop*  the  EarthProdnees 

This  book,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Send  for  your  copy  today  be¬ 
fore  you  forget.  A  postcard  is  sufficient. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  39  Stone  St. 
.Rochester,  H.Y.  The  Flower  City 

_  _  , 


cut.  and  that  something  is  usually  a  sharp 
saw.  but  not  a  double-bladed  saw.  This 
kind  of  tool  is  an  abomination  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  A  new  tool  which  removes  small 
limbs  with  a  sharp  chisel,  through  the 
impulse  of  a  double  handle  and  a  sharp 
rap.  has  distinct  advantages,  especially 
for  reaching  branches  where  a  saw  can¬ 
not  be  used.  Good  orchard  men  are  ex¬ 
tremely  careful  of  their  trees,  insisting 
that  their  primers  wear  overshoes,  or  at 
least  shoes  with  rubber  heels  and  soles, 
Fruit  trees  are  especially  brittle  in  Winter, 
and  are  easily  damaged  by  men  climbing 
around  in  them,  if  these  men  are  rough¬ 
shod.  It  is  often  said  that  March  is  the 
ideal  month  for  pruning,  but  in  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  the  work  is  done  any 
time  in  the  Winter  when  the  opportunity 
offers.  Growers  sometimes  say  that  there 
is  danger  in  cutting  limbs  when  the  .wood 
is  frozen.  The  real  danger  comes  from 
the  ease  with  which  limbs  and  branches 
are  broken  or  splintered  when  the  weath 
er  is  extremely  cold.  Although  bulletins 
have  been  written  to  prove  that  there  is 
no  real  necessity  for  painting  the  wounds, 
practically  all  good  orchard  men  insist 
rhat  this  work  must  be  done  if  the  wounds 
are  to  heal  over  properly  before  decay  sets 
in.  Without  question,  white  lead  paint 
and  linseed  oil  make  the  ideal  mixture  for 
dressing  these  wounds.  Other  materials 
can  be  used  on  ornamentals,  but  are  not 
safe  for  fruit  trees,  having  a  marked 
tendency  to  injure  the  cambium  layer. 

Dynamiting  fob  Fruit  Trees. — Some 
interesting  experiments  have  been  made 
in  different  places  to  determine  the  effect 
of  dynamite  when  planting  fruit  trees. 
The  results  seem  to  show  that  fruit  trees 
planted  in  dynamited  holes  make  better 
growth  the  first  year  than  those  planted 
in  holes  which  have  been  dug.  The  sec¬ 
ond  year  the  growth  is  about  the  same. 
The  third  year,  however,  the  dynamited 
trees  are  out-distanced,  and  this  condition 
holds  for  several  years  thereafter.  The 
non-dynamiter  seems  to  have  the  best  of 
the  argument  therefore,  in  soils  where 
digging  can  be  done  at  reasonable  cost. 
There  are  some  soils,  however,  where  dy¬ 
namiting  is  a  necessity  because  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  digging.  In  the  Arnold  Ar¬ 
boretum.  near  Boston,  where  great  num¬ 
bers  of  ornamental  trees  are  planted  an¬ 
nually,  dynamiting  has  proved  much  more 
economical  than  digging.  These  facts 
must  be  weighed  in  considering  the  prop¬ 
osition.  The  experiments  mentioned  sim¬ 
ply  show  that  dynamiting  is  not  of  value 
in  its  effect  on  the  trees  after  they  are 
planted,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

Fishing  Through  the  Ice. — Fishing 
through  'the  ice  is  a  favorite  sport  of 
many  country  people  in  New  England 
during  the  Winter  months.  It  is  a  sport 
that  is  indulged  in  on  rivers  and  lakes 
and  the  salt  water  channels.  On  some  of 
the  lakes  it  is  customary  to  put  up  little 
shacks  which  serve  as  shelters  from  the 
hard  winds.  Holes  are  cut  through  the 
ice  inside  the  shacks  so  that  the  fishing 
can  be  carried  on  in  comparative  comfort. 
Along  the  shore  it  is  more  common  to 
use  wind  shelters,  which  consist  of  strips 
of  canvas  attached  to  light  wooden 
frames.  There  is  a  river  flowing  into  the 
ocean  only  a  short  distance  from  my 
home  on  which  dozens  of  these  canvas 
windbreaks  may  be  counted  at  one  time, 
indicating  the  presence  of  quite  as  many 
fishermen.  The  tide  rises  and  falls  in 
this  river,  and  the  fishing  is  done  in  the 
main  channel.  It  is  the  festive  smelt  that 
is  usually  drawn  up  through  the  hole  in 
the  ice,  a  fish  that  is  unsurpassed  for  flavor 
in  the  Winter  season.  Many  of  the  fish¬ 
ermen  have  three  or  four  lines  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time,  with  little  flags 
which  bob  up  when  the  bait  is  seized.  As 
a  rule  there  are  two  sets  of  hooks  to  each 
line,  a  device  called  a  spreader  being 
used  to  keep  them  apart.  When  the  fish 
are  biting  well  the  sport  becomes  exciting, 
but  when  they  are  slow  in  taking  the  bait 
the  hours  seem  a  long  time  in  passing, 
especially  if  the  mercury  is  around  the 
zero  mark.  See  Fig.  15,  page  73. 

The  Witch  Hazels. — I  am  surprised 
that  more  farmers  do  not  grow  the  witch 
hazels  in  their  gardens  and  around  the 
house.  There  is  no  little  satisfaction  in 
these  flowers,  which  come  in  early  Win¬ 
ter.  when  all  the  other  shrubs  are  bare 
and  apparently  lifeless.  Even  prettier 
than  the  common  witch  hazel  are  two 
new  species  from  Japan,  which  flower 
later  in  the  season,  sometimes  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  again  in  March.  These  foreign 
witch  hazels  have  very  large  blossoms, 
which  make  a  most  delightful  appearance 
when  seen  against  a  background  of  snow. 
This  form  of  shrub  is  very  hardy  and 
seems  to  stand  adverse  conditions  unusu¬ 
ally  well,  so  that  it  is  likely  to  become 
common  in  gardens  as  the  years  go  by. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Crop  in  Young  Orchard 

Wliat  should  I  plant  in  a  young  or 
chard  I  have  just  set  this  Fall  and 
plowed?  I  want  to  use  orchard  for  a 
chicken  run.  Would  Alfalfa  be  all  right: 
I  would  like  to  plant  something  to  keer 
weeds  down  and  will  not  take  strength 
away  from  the  young  trees,  and  at  the 
same  time  something  that  is  good  for 
chickens.  u.  r. 

Our  plan  would  be  to  make  a  light 
seeding  of  oats  with  Alfalfa  and  Alsike 
clover  mixed.  With  Alfalfa  alone  the 
chickens  would  tear  up  the  crop  and 
prevent  a  fair  stand,  unless  they  were 
kept  out  of  the  orchard  until  June  oi 
July. 
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Burpee’s  Annual 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

Burpee's  Annual  is  the  catalog  that  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  The  Best  Seeds  That 
Grow.  It  describes  the  Burpee  Quality  Seeds. 

Burpee's  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to 
the  vegetable  and  flower  garden.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
some  book  of  1  88  pages  with  more  than  a 
hundred  of  the  finest  vegetables  and  flowers 
illustrated  in  the  colors  of  nature. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening  Burpee's 
Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you  free.  Write 
for  your  “Annual"  today.  Just  tear  off  the 
coupon  and  fill  in  your  name  and  address  below. 

-----------------------tear  HERE------------- 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

100 — 3 

Name . 

R.  D.  or  Street 
Postoffice 


State 
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Direct  from  Grower  to  Planter 


Our  beautiful  illus- 
treted  Catalog  for  1923 
is  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  send  it  FREE  upon 
request.  Accepted  as 
the  standard  nursery 
stock  quality  for  over 
43  years. 


PURCHASE  direct  from  Kelly  Brothers — 
save  the  expense  of  middleman  or  agent. 
Eliminate  the  risk  of  misrepresentation  and 
injury  to  stock  before  it  reaches  you. 

Our  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Quince  trees  are 
budded  from  the  best  French  seedlings  which  produce 
the  finest  root  system.  Kelly  Peach  trees  are  budded 
direct  from  the  bearing  orchards  of  the  leading  peach 
growers  of  New  York  State,  guaranteeing  the  heaviest 
bearing  strain.  Kelly  trees  are  under  constant  super¬ 
vision  of  expert  nurserymen  from  the  seedling  stage 
thru  propagation,  budding  and  grafting  periods. 

Kelly  Brothers  do  not  employ 
salesmen  or  agents 


We  shall  be  very  glad  to  advise  tree  selections  or  give  such 
information  on  climatic  conditions  that  our  experience  has 
taught  us.  You  may  feel  free  to  consult  us  at  any  time. 


KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES 
1  160  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


DIBBLES 


FARM  SEED 
CATALOG 


THE  leading  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year,  profusely  illustrated  m  colors 
and  written  by  practical  Farmers  and  Seedgrowers  of  many  years  ex¬ 
perience  tells  the  truth  about  the  1923  Farm  Seed  crops  and  explains 
how  we  can  sell  the  best  seeds  money  can  buy  for  less  than  you  can  get  the 
same  grade  for  elsewhere,  how  we  grow  and  test  Farm  Seeds  so  that  we 
know  you  will  get  only  the  highest  possible  quality.  It  tells  all  about  our  new 
Freight  Paid  proposition.  To  introduce  Dibble’s  Tested  Seeds  to  practi¬ 
cal  Farmers  who  may  possibly  become  our  regular  customers,  we  will  send 
1#  Sample  Packages  of  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  for  testing  on  your 
farm.  Catalog  and  Special  Price  List  Free.  Address, 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  B,  Honeoye 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

OVER  ONE  THOUSAND  ACRES  IN  OUR  OWN  SEED  FARMS 


Gooperstz  Ys;jfd 

If  you  wish  to  know  real  strawberry  satisfac¬ 
tion  you  must  grow  our  new  variety  Cooper, 
one  of  the  greatest  strawberries  ever  grown. 
Our  new  catalog  tells  you  all  about  Cooper, 
Don't  buy  a  plant  until  you  get  our  catalog. 
We  can  save  you  money  on  standard  and 
eveTbearing  strawberries,  also  on  raspberry, 
blackberry,  grape  and  other  fruit  plants. 
Big  Cash  Prize  Offer.  Send  for  catalog 

STEVEKSVILLE  KlIRSERIES,  Box  100,  Slevensville,  Michigan 


rfl„.  A  SPECIALTY. 

i  Write  now  for 

prices  on  high- 
grade  Nursery  Stock,  sold  direct,  at  lowest 
prices.  Satisfactory  quality  and  condition 
guaranteed.  Write  At  Once  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R  New  Haven,  Missouri 


One  Year  Old 

Apple  Trees 

Plant  one-year-old  trees  to  save  money,  with¬ 
out  losing  time.  Saving  is  believing.  Write 
me  about  it.  Leading  varieties.  List  mailed  free. 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKay,  Mgr.,  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


TDCCC  B,  Dl  AIITQ  Thousands  of  Fruit  trees, 
I  rlLCO  «  rLMnlO  Privet  hedging,  etc.,  di¬ 
rect  to  you  at  lower  prices,  Large  assortment.  List  free. 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  129.  Westminster,  Md 


CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Raspberry.  Blackberry.  Dewberry  A  Straw¬ 
berry  plants.  Cal.  Privet.  Sweet  Potato  seed.  Asparagus 
roots,  vegetable  seed.  Cat.  free.  M  N.  BORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN  NEWS 

Short  courses  in  agriculture  at  Colum¬ 
bia  College,  New  York  City,  are  planned 
as  follows:  These  courses  are  given  iu 
•Schermerhorri  Hall.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  and  a  nominal  fee  is  charged  either 
for  the  entire  course  or  for  single  lectures. 
Details  concerning  them  may  be  had  by 
applying  to  the  secretary,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  New  York  City.  Poultry  raising, 
January  24.  25  and  2(1;  Professors  Bots- 
ford  and  Powell  of  Cornell  University. 
Lectures  at  4  :30  and  7  :30  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  topics:  Incubation  and  brooding,  se¬ 
lecting  and  breeding  for  egg  production, 
study  of  breeds  and  varieties,  housing 
poultry,  methods  of  feeding  poultry,  the 
use  of  artificial  illumination,  some  poul¬ 
try  marketing  problems,  poultry  diseases 
and  sanitation,  and  poultry  management. 
Successful  soil  management.  February  S 
and  9  and  15  and  16.  Prof.  E.  O.  Fippin, 
Washington.  D.  C.  Farm  management 
for  Northeastern  farms.  February  23.  and 
24.  Prof.  C.  E.  Ladd;  Cornell  University. 
Subjects  are,  prices  of  farm  products, 
why  farms  do  or  do  not  pay,  types  of 
farming  with  comparisons,  how  to  select 
a  farm  type  and  keep  farm  records.  Home 
vegetable  and  fruit  growing,  Prof. -Hugh 
Findlay.  Columbia  University.  Lectures 
at  4  :15  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  from 
March  20  to  April  17.  inclusive.  This 
course  is  offered  especially  for  residents 
in  or  near  New  York  City  \Vho  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  possibilities  of  home  garden¬ 
ing.  Topics  developed,  garden  soil  man¬ 
agement,  crop  selection  and  tools,  plans 
and  practical  economies,  varieties  of  veg¬ 
etables,  varieties  and  culture  of  fruit, 
fruits  especially  suited  to  small  gardens, 
pest  controls.  Regular  courses  in  agri¬ 
culture  begin  on  February  7. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  the 
Federal  Horticultural  Board  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  representations  made  by  the 
States  of  Alabama.  Louisiana  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  at  the  hearing  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  November  20.  there  will  be  no  Fed¬ 
eral  quarantine  on  plant  materials  from 
those  State  on  account  of  the  camphor 
scale. 


Radium  lias  dropped  $50,000  a  gram 
in  price,  and  the  Standard  Chemical 
Company  has  been  forced  to  close  its 
carnotite  properties  in  Paradox  Valley, 
in  western  Montrose  County,  Colorado. 
Discovery  of  vast  deposits  of  pitch¬ 
blende  in  the  Belgian  Congo  is  said  to 
be  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  the 
price  of  radium,  said  to  sell  for  $<0,000 
a  gram  now,  compared  with  $120,000  a 
gram  formerly. 


Two  farmers  met  after  church  as  usual, 
and  this  conversation:  “Sold  your  pig?" 
“Yes.”  “What  d’ye  get?”  "Thirteen 
dollars.”  “What’d  it  cost  ye  to  raise  it?” 
“Paid  $3  for  the  shoat.  $5  for  _the  lumber 
in  the  pen  and  house,  and  $5  more  for 
the  feed.”  “Didn’t  make  much,  did  ye? 
“No.  but  I  had  the  use  of  the  pig  all 
Summer.” — Argonaut. 
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\  ARNES’ TREES 
MAKE  GOOD 

They  are  yielding  big  crops 
of  choice  fruit,  in  thousands 
of  home  and  commercial 
orchards.  Hardy, 
healthy,  well -root¬ 
ed  and  true-to- 


Order 
F  r  u  i 
Trees,  small 
Fruits  and  Or¬ 
namental  Trees 
and  Shrubs  from 
the  original  Barnes 
Nursery. 

Write  for  Catalog 
and  Price  List. 


name. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


PEACH  TREES 

f  interplanted  between  apple  offer  a  quick 
return  and  a  permanent  orchard.  All 
peach,  apple  and  pear  offered  by  us 
were  budded  from  the  best  bearing 
orchards — grown  in  our  fine  sandy  loan* 
soil  which  means  Fibrous  Roots  and 
dug  so  as  to  preserve  those  fibrous  roots. 
Complete  descriptive  catalogue  Free. 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

Box  A,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


“More  Potatoes” 

*'  From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate,  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc. 
A.  J.  PLATT,  MFTt. 
BOY  23  STERLING.  ILL. 


Family  Fruit  Trees 

King’s  Apple,  Peach  and  other  Fruit 
Trees  will  supply  the  family  (able  at 
small  cost.  Our  Bear  ing-Size  Trees 
save  years  of  waiting.  Try  them. 

Our  Catalog  describes  them,  also  Small 
Fruits  and  Ornamentals.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES  u  fears 
Box  40  Dansville,  N.  Y.  In  Business 


Pedigreed  Washington  Asparagus  s°eeo 

The  one  best  Asparagus.  Prolific.  Early.  Rust  re¬ 
sistant.  Send  for  circular.  Pricelist. 

SAMUEL  BURNLEY  -  Seebonk,  Mass. 


Green  Mountain  Certified  SEED  POTATOES  sale 

Grown  under  State  Inspection.  Write  for  spring 
delivery  prices.  G.  T.  CARTER.  Marathon, Cortland  Co.,N.Y. 
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Custom  Tanning 


\yE  do  it  to  your 
’’  satisfaction  and 
at  reasonable  prices. 
If  you  have  a  hide  or 
skin  of  any  kind  you 
desire  tanned  and 
made  up,  write  us. 

Our  booklet  tells  “  How  to 
Preserve  and  Care  for  Hides 
and  Skins”  and  how  they 
are  tanned.  Also  illustrates 
a  tine  line  of  Ladies’  and 
Men’s  Fur  Coat6,  Men’s 
Caps,  Gloves,  Robes  and 
Rugs.  Booklet  and  price 
list  free  on  request. 


||  SYLVANIA  TANNING  CO.  -  Sylvania.  0.  || 

=  %iimmfTTmTmiiiuiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiniiiMimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiuiuiii|iiim>iii>Tm«?  = 
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WE  TAN  THEM -YOU  WEAR  THEM 

Your  own  HORSE  and  COW  Hides 

CTYlish  garments,"  warm 
and  durable,  made  to 
order  from  HORSE,  COW 
or  fur  bearing  animals 
Gloves  and  caps  from  the 
trimming.  Save  50  to  75%. 

We  tan  them — 
you  wear  them 
Fur  garments  repaired  and 
remodelled. 

FltEK  32-p.  CATALOGUE. 

How  to  prepare  tfciDe ; 
shows  styles,  sizes,  prices. 

Prompt,  reliable  service 
from  specialists  in  fur  tan¬ 
ning,  manufacturing  and 
taxidermy. 


Rochester 
F ur  Dressing  Ce. 


674 

West  Ave. 
Rochester,  N. 


Indigestion,  Headache,  Rheumatic 
and  other  Pains,  Constipation, 
Nausea,  Fever,  Colds  and  Neuralgia 

This  ETHICUS  KIT 

contains  remedies  and  directions 
with  highest  Medical  Endorse¬ 
ment  for  all  the  above  ailments. 
Special  price  for  <120 
introduction  .  .  '•  V-Av-f 

Ethicus  Laboratories  “2®  ?£?£  ci 
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Apple  Pomace 

I  have  an  opportunity  to  get  some  ap¬ 
ple  pomace.  What  do  you  advise  as  to 
its  use  for  manure?  Some  of  the  older 
farmers  tell  me  I  will  spoil  my  land,  be¬ 
cause  the  pomace  has  acid  in  it,  and  that 
I  shall  be  bothered  with  young  apple 
trees  growing  over  the  laud.  E.  s.  w. 

Apple  pomace  is  sour,  and  it  will  not 
do  to  use  it  heavily  alone  with  most  crops. 
The  majority  of  crops  demand  a  sweet 
or  neutral  soil.  The  pomace  can  be  used 
in  sod  orchards,  [scattered  under  the 
trees  on  the  grass,  or,  when  used  with 
lime,  it  can  be  put  on  the  sod  and  plowed 
under  with  corn.  It  can  be  mixed  in  the 
manure  pile  and  left  to  ferment  over  the 
Winter,  which  will  improve  its  quality, 
but  from  our  own  experience  we  would 
not  advise  the  use  of  this  pomace  for 
ordinary  crops,  unless  we  can  use  at 
least  one  ton  of  ground  limestone  to  the 
acre,  harrowed  in  after  the  pomace  has 
been  plowed  under.  This  would  be  a 
good  preparation  for  a  corn  crop.  It 
will  be  easy  to  kill  out  the  young  apple 
trees. 


Lime  for  Bush  Fruits 

I  have  quite  a  lot  of  publications  on 
the  currant,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  etc., 
but  I  fail  to  find  anything  in  any  of  them 
as  to  the  lime  requirements  of  these 
fruits.  My  observations  are  that  the 
dewberry  and  blackberry  will  stand  a 
great  deal  of  acidity,  while  the  raspberry 
requires  a  more  alkaline  soil,  and  the 
currant  and  gooseberry  still  more  alka¬ 
linity.  i*.  si. 

East  Brady,  Pa. 

Such  experiments  as  we  have  seen  cor¬ 
roborate  your  observation.  The  black¬ 
berry  and  the  dewberry  apparently  do 
fairly  well  on  a  sour  soil.  We  frequently 
find  them  in  the  old  pastures  or  back 
fields,  where  the  land  is  certainly  acid. 
The  raspberry,  generally  speaking,  re¬ 
quires  an  alkaline  soil,  or  one  that  is 
neutral  at  least.  It  will  usually  respond 
to  an  application  of  lime,  although  there 
is  often  some  difference  between  the  red 
and  black  raspberries  in  this  respect. 
Our  own  experience  has  been  that  cur¬ 
rants  and  gooseberries  certainly  respond 
to  lime,  although  we  have  not  found  that 
lime  is  more  necessary  for  them  than  it 
is  for  the  raspberry.  The  strawberry 
does  not  thrive  in  an  alkaline  or  sweet 
soil,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  use  lime  freely 
on  that  crop.  It  does  better  on  an  acid 
soil. 


Baldwin  Spot 

We  are  troubled,  with  Baldwin  spot. 
Our  apples  do  not  color  as  well  as  our 
neighbors’.  We  take  nothing  out  of  the 
orchard  except  apples,  plow  occasionally, 
say  every  other  year,  and  use  quite  large 
quantities  of  stable  manure.  You  might 
say  that  our  orchard  lacks  phosphorus. 
If  so,  what  kind  should  we  buy,  and  how 
much  should  we  use  on  10-year-old  trees? 

Brandon,  Vt.  a.  w.  g. 

Baldwin  spot,  or  bitter  pit,  is  a  so- 
called  “physiological  disease” ;  that  is,  it 
is  not  au  insect  or  fungus  trouble,  but 
rather  the  result  of  some  peculiar  physi¬ 
ological  condition,  frequently  a  fluctuat¬ 
ing  water  supply.  So  far,  the  best  results 
in  overcoming  bitter  pit  have  been  se¬ 
cured  in  orchards  producing  fair  crops  of 
well-distributed,  avenige-size  apples. 
Large,  unevenly  distributed  apples  are 
very  apt  to  develop  bitter  pit.  If  your 
trees  are  young  and  producing  a  few 
large  apples,  the  chances  are  that  they 
will  overcome  the  disease  as  they  become 
older. 

Your  inquiry  sounds  as  though  the  lack 
of  color  in  your  fruit  was  due  to  the 
liberal  application  of  manure.  Manure 
tends  to  increase'  the  amount  of  foliage, 
with  consequent  shading  of  the  fruit.  At 
the  same  time,  manure  retards  maturity 
and  therefore  retards  color  development. 
But  you  will  have  to  decide  for  yourself 
whether  or  not  this  is  the  trouble.  If 
the  terminal  growth  is  vigorous,  6  to  8 
in.  or  more,  you  might  try  the  omission 
of  manure  for  a  year  or  two.  If  the 
growth  is  short,  however,  then  your  trees 
are  in  need  of  food. 

You  suggest  that  phosphorus  induces 
high  color  in  fruit.  A  great  many  have 
held  this  to  be  the  case,  but  there  is  little 
evidence  to  support  the  view.  If  you 
wish  to  try  the  experiment  yourself,  there 
are  a  number  of  materials  carrying  phos¬ 
phorus  available  for  use.  Five  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  or  3  lbs.  of  bonemeal, 
or  4  lbs.  of  basic  slag  per  tree  will  be 
found  sufficient  for  10-year-old  trees. 

H.  B.  T. 
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It  Pays  to  Plant  the  Best 

/ TS  PRACTICAL  farmers  and  seed  growers,  we  have  learned  to  look 
Qyl  at  things  from  the  farmer’s  viewpoint.  Our  own  experience  has  taught 
us  the  wisdom  of  planting  the  best  seed  obtainable.  For  instance,  we  have 
just  paid  $15.00  a  pound  for  the  seed  of  a  greenhouse  cucumber  to  plant 
another  season.  This  emphasis  on  quality  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
satisfactorily  serve  critical  gardeners  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  century. 

Select  Direct  from  This  List 

Make  your  1923  selection  from  these  dependable  varieties  —  un¬ 
excelled  for  family  use.  Evertf  packet  is  full-size — no  skimping. 


w 

!. 


Beet  .  .  . 
Carrot  .  . 
Cabbage 
Cucumber 
Lettuce  . 
Onions  . 
Radish  . 
Radish 
Spinach  . 
Squash  . 
Squash  . 
Squash  . 
Tomatoe  . 
Tomatoe  . 
Turnip  . 
Turnip.  . 
Turnip  .  . 


Bountiful  Green  Pod  .  . 

Wardwell’s  Wax . 

Golden  Bantam . 

De  Lues  Golden  Giant  .  .  . 

,  Gregory  s  Surprise  (earliest) 
Gregory’s  Excelsior  .  .  . 

Pioneer . 

Gradus  (Prosperity) . 

Admiral  Dewey . 


Gregory’s  Crosby  Egyptian 

,  Prize  Danvers . 

All  Seasons 
Davis  Perfect 
BlackSeeded  Tennis  Ball 
.  Southport  Yellow  Globe 
,  Scarlet  Globe 
White  Icicle 
.  New  Zealand 
.  Delicious 
,  Blue  Hubbard 
.  Warted  Hubbard 
.  Bonny  Best 
.  Greater  Baltimore . 

.  White  Egg 

.  Purple  Top  White  Globe 
.  American  Ruta  Baga 


Pkg. 

X-\ b.  1 

-lb. 

2-lb. 

.10 

.25 

.40 

75 

.10 

.25 

.40 

.75 

.10 

.2t' 

.30 

.50 

.15 

.30 

.50 

.85 

.15 

.25 

.40 

.70 

.15 

.30 

.50 

.85 

.15 

.30 

.45 

.80 

.15 

.30 

.45 

.80 

.15 

.25 

.40 

.70 

Pkg. 

N 

o 

X-lb- 

.to 

.20 

.35 

.10 

.30 

.85 

.10 

.35 

.75 

.10 

.20 

.60 

.10 

.25 

.65 

.10 

.35 

.95 

.10 

.20 

.50 

.10 

.25 

.50 

.10 

.15 

.50 

.10 

.25 

.75 

.10 

.30 

.90 

.05 

.25 

.65 

10 

.30 

.85 

.10 

.35 

1.25 

.10 

.15 

.25 

.05 

.15 

.30 

.10 

.15 

.30 

5-lb. 

1.70 
1.80 
1.20 
1.95 
1.70 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1  70 

1-lb. 

1.25 

2.55 

2.75 
2.00 

1.75 
3.00 

1.55 
1.50 

a.so 

3.00 

2.25 


Sent  Postpaid  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 

A  $1  Garden  of  Flower*  Sent  With  Every  $5  Order 

It  your  order  amounts  to  $5,  cut  out  this  advertisement  and  send  with  express  or  money  order 
and  we  will  let  you  select  from  our  large  illustrated  catalog  Flower  Seeds  to  the  value  of  $1.  These 
fine  Flower  Seeds  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid,  without  any  additional  charge  whatever,  providing 
your  order  is  mailed  not  later  than  Feb.  1st.  If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  your  selection,  send  us  the 
advertisement  and  $5,  mailing  them  before  Feb.  1st.  We  will  acknowledge  receipt  and  send  you  our 
1923  Catalog.  Make  selection  at  your  leisure;  the  seeds  will  be  sent  you  whenever  It  is  most  conveni¬ 
ent  for  you  to  receive  them. 

Big  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE  on  request 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son  In  Business  Continuously 

15  Elm  Street  Since  1856. 

Marblehead,  Mats. 


MAULE 

SEED 

BOOK 

Se/nT 


Send  Today 
for  yourcopy 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2163  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Bay  Your  Seed  Now! 

Let  your  money 
buy  our  pure- 
tested  —  native 
seed.  Prices  are 
right.  Ask  for 
free  samples. 
Com  pi  et  e  Farm 
Seed  Catalog  Free. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


Knight’s  Guide 

to  Small  Fruits- 


Is  the  book  that  has  brought  success 
to  hundreds  of  berry  growers  and  will 
just  as  surely  bring  success  to  you.  On 
the  inside  front  cover  is  described  a 
garden  of  the  finest  strawberries 
grown.  It  costs  but  $8  and 
should  easily  produce  $150 
worth  of  fruit  next  season,  , 

Sent  Free 

Just  put  your  name  and 
address  on  a  post  card  and 
this  valuable  book,  describ¬ 
ing  the  best  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  grapes,  etc.,  will 
come  to  you  postpaid.  Write  today  to 

David  Knight  Son 

Box  80  Sawyer,  Michigan 


00D  SEEDS 


Grown  From  Select 
Stock— None  Better — 53 

years  selling  good  seeds  to  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Prices  below 
all  others.  Extra  lot  free  in 
all  orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SMUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


isWA 

LFA 

LFA 

i 
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If  you  are  planning  a  garden,  write  to-day 
for  Storrs  &  Harrison  Guide  for  1923 

To  help  you  plan.  That’s  the  first  office  of  this 
finely  Illustrated  catalog.  It  makes  the  attainment 
of  a  beautiful  and  frultfuLgarden  easy.  Flower  anil 
vegetable  seeds  listed  are  from  time-proved  strains 
with  many  new  varieties.  Contains  valuable  Informa¬ 
tion  on  planting;  covers  every  need  of  the  grower. 
For  09  years,  S.  &  n.  seeds,  trees,  plants  and  shrubs 
have  been  the  choice  of  professional  gardeners, 
orchardlsts  and  nurserymen.  Our  1200  fertile 
acres  afford  Infinite  selection.  Don’t  handicap  your 
garden.  Write  to-day  for  this  descriptive  and 
helpful  catalog. 

THE  STORRS  A  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen 
Box  250  Painesville,  Ohio 


PLANT  KUZU 

For  hay  and  pasture.  More  nutritious  than 
Altalfa  and  yields  more.  Never  has  to  be 
replanted.  Ihrives  on  poor  acid  land  with¬ 
out  lime  or  fertilizer.  Write  for  information. 

CHEROKEE  FARMS,  Monticeilo,  Florida 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Sunnyside  Strain  of  Number  Nines,  selected  12 
years.  Two  first  prizes  New  York  State  Fair.  1922. 
Plant  them  to  insure  big  crops  of  smooth  white  po- 
totoes.  Beautifully  illustrated  circular  on  request- 
Also  Green  Mts.  and  Cobbler*.  Itll.KY  BKOS.,  gennett,  J  r 


SEED  POTATOES 


TV 

Send  Fo V 
Isbell’s 
1923 
Catalog 


BELL  BRAND 

Michigan  Grown 


Whatever  kind  of  soil  you  have,  there’s  an  Isbell  strain  of  alfalfa  that 
will  give  wonderful  yield.  Hardiness  and  vitality  are  bred  into  Isbell 
seeds.  Send  today  for  your  copy  of  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual — the  author¬ 
itative  book  on  seeds  and  crops.  Samples  showing  quality  sent  with  it  FREE. 

S.  M,  ISBELL  &  COMPANY  *  779  Mechanic  St.  (13)  lackson,  Mich. 


Russet 
Rural 

Twelve  years  selection  work. 

L  R.  SMITH  Specialist  Kasoag,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Strain  Brand  Seed  Potatoes 

A.  G  ALDRIDGE  SONS  Established  1889  Fishers.  N.  V. 


Inoculate  Your  Altalfa,  Sweet  Clover,  Soy  Beans 

with  best  pure  culture  bacteria.  Guaranteed.  Bushel 
Size,  postpaid,  BOc.  F.  E.  IUS1I.,  Sweet  Clover  Grower,  I.attr.Ohl* 

ATLOCK  FAR  WIS  strain  ASPARAGUS 

200.000  well  grown  roots,  $lo  per  M.  Personally  selected 
seed,  $3  per  lb.  At  luck  Farms,  Bound  Brook,  N.  1. 
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MontgomeiyWard  f?  ©. 

The  Oldest  Mailorder  House 

is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


This  Catalogue  offers  a  Saving  on 
everything  you  need  for  the  Home, 
the  Farm  and  the  Family 


Think  of  having  in  your  own  Home  a  book  as 
complete  as  a  big  Department  Store  with  illus¬ 
trations  and  prices  of  everything  you  need  to  buy. 

Think  of  the  satisfaction,  the  convenience, 
and  the  saving  of  looking  through  this  book  and 
finding  the  lowest  price — the  right  price  to  pay 
for  whatever  you  buy. 

There  is  a  real  pleasure  and  a  Saving  in  this 
book  for  every  member  of  your  family. 

And  this  new  complete  Spring  Catalogue,  566 
Pages,  may  just  as  well  be  yours.  One  copy  is 
Yours — if  you  simply  fill  in  and  return  the 
coupon  below. 

Ward  Quality  and  Right  Prices 


Everything  this  book  shows 
is  of  Ward  Quality.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.  is  a  house 
of  low  prices.  We  aim  to  offer 
a  saving  on  everything  you 
buy.  But  we  never  sacrifice 
quality  to  make  a  low  price. 

Ward  Quality  means  full 
value,  long  service  merchan¬ 
dise,  the  kind  that  stands  ex¬ 
amination  and  use. 

For  The  Home: 

Everything  the  woman  needs  to 
beautify  her  home,  every  practical 
article  of  daily  use,  furniture,  car¬ 
pets,  kitchen  cabinets — everything 
— and  always  the  prices  offer  you 
a  Saving. 

For  The  Woman: 

Everything  for  your  personal  use 
from  wearing  apparel  of  every 
kind  to  sewing  machines.  There 
is  a  big  saving  here  for  you  on  all 
your  personal  needs. 

For  The  Man:  clothing, 

shoes, underwear, automobile  tires, 
tools — everything  a  man  needs  for 
himself  or  for  the  farm. 

Send  the  coupon  now.  Learn  the 
pleasure,  the  Saving  this  Mont- 
*  gomery  Ward  Catalogue  will  bring 
into  your  home. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  Kansas  City 
St.  Paul  Fort  Worth  Portland,  Ore. 


Tour  Orders  Sh 
Within  48  He 

nowUsixnm^nthSste0w  °s*'ling 

wuteas?  m- 

a^y;  certainly  in  lejfgW* 
derSSaaremnao“erbefngfa«:  -ost  c 

Vhey  ^  TJ 

alwayi1  of  Wa?d  o^f>kct  pric< 

Prompt  and  accu^af „Ilty’  and  t 
Today  Th' 


To 

MONTGOMERY, 
WARD  &  CO. 
Dept.  64-H 

Chicago,  Kansas  City 
St.  Paul,  Fort  Worth, 
Portland.Ore.  (Mail  this  cou¬ 
pon  to  the  house  nearest  you.  ) 
Please  mail  me  my  free  copy 
of  Montgomery  Ward’s  complete 
1923  Spring  Catalogue. 


Neme. 


Address  , 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Why  Not  Louis  Pasteur? 

I  have  noticed  in  the  columns  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  certain  names  proposed  for  a 
"list  of  those  who  have  done  the  most 
for  agriculture,”  but  have  not  seen  the 
name  of  Louis  Pasteur  suggested.  It  is 
probable  that  Pasteurs  work  has  been 
of  greater  value  to  all  mankind  than  the 
work  of  any  other  man.  The  farmer 
shares  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  these 
benefits.  But,  furthermore,  his  direct  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  agriculture  of  France  in 
conquering  the  diseases  of  grapes  and 
wines,  in  the  important  work  on  vinegar, 
chicken  cholera,  anthrax,  rabies,  makes 
his  discoveries  of  particular  interest  to 
the  farmer.  The  modern  milk  industry 
has  its  foundation  on  his  discovery  of 
what  we  call  pasteurization.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  and  as  a  result  of  these  studies 
the  foundation  was  laid  for  all  subse¬ 
quent  discoveries  in  the  causation  of  con¬ 
tagious  and  infectious  diseases  in  men 
and  animals,  lie  never  patented  his  dis¬ 
coveries  or  methods,  but  gave  them  freely 
to  mankind,  as  have  his  successors  in  all 
lands.  In  the  science  of  medicine,  of 
surgery,  of  hygiene,  his  labors  revolu¬ 
tionized  all  previous  practices.  lie  put 
the  knowledge  of  diseases  on  a  firm  basis. 
Ilfs  services  to  humanity  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured.  FRANK  M.  SHERMAN. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — -Every  word  of  it  true.  A 
great  man,  perhaps  greater  in  accom¬ 
plishment  than  any  other  scientist.  Our 
list,  however,  was  supposed  to  cover  only 
those  who  are  still  living.  One  great  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  discover  if  possible  what  our 
readers  regard  as  the  most  important 
work  now  being  done  for  agriculture.  If 
the  great  men  who  have  passed  on  were 
to  be  named  in  this  list  of  one  dozen,  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  living  man  would  find 
a  place. 


Give  the  Negroes  a  Chance 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  article  about 
the  negro  and  salt.  During  the  slavery 
period  some  of  the  owners  had  not  as 
much  consideration  for  the  negro’s  taste 
as  for  their  bloodhounds  they  had  to 
hunt  them,  and  they  were  not  allowed 
salt.  If  they  were  near  the  ocean  they 
might-  get  it,  but  it  was  not  given  them. 
Their  bread  was  made  of  ground  corn  and 
water,  and  baked  in  the  ashes,  and  they 
were  used  to  that  from  infancy  to  old 
age.  hence  the  custom  of  no  salt  for  the 
negro.  We  are  as  a  people  trying  with 
the  help  of  God’s  mighty  power  to  live 
down  those  habits  that  the  masters 
forced  upon  our  ancestors,  and  they  were 
many.  We  know  some  are  a  disgrace  to 
'the  United  States,  and  so  are  some 
whites ;  greater  is  their  shame,  for  they 
have  had  near  500  years  to  become  what¬ 
ever  they  would,  while  the  negro  has  had 
only  about  60  years.  Give  the  negro  a 
chance;  don’t  snub  him  in  your  daily 
walks  of  life,  lie  means  to  be  a  good 
citizen  and  a  willing  subject.  Forget  his 
skin  is  dark  and  see  his  child  as  you  see 
your  own.  and  we  will  in  time  be  normal 
beings.  MRS.  w.  H.  WILLITT. 

New  Jersey. 


The  National  Bird 

On  page  1463  of  the  December  16  R. 
N.-Y.  M.  C.  Mohr’s  suggestion  of  the 
White  Leghorn  hen  to  replace  the  turkey 
as  the  "national  bird”  reminds  me  of  the 
old  lady  whose  comment  in  regard  to 
kissing  the  cow  was:  "There’s  no  ac¬ 
counting  for  taste.” 

How  any  man  in  his  right  mind  can 
think  for  a  minute  that  this  country 
would  stand  for  such  a  bundle  of  nerves 
•  and  fickleness  as  a  White  Leghorn  hen 
for  an  emblem  is  beyond  me.  Even  the 
White  Wyandotte  has,  in  some  cases, 

I  beaten  her  at  her  own  best  game — egg  pro- 
I  ductiou — and  when  her  time  comes  to  go 
to  market  nobody  wants  a  Leghorn. 

The  turkey  is  as  far  ahead  of  the  hen. 
from  the  standpoint  of  real  merit,  as  the 
hen  is  ahead  of  the  English  sparrow. 
The  fact  that  the  Leghorn  is  a  native  of 
Italy  should  disqualify  it  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  emblem.  and  I  doubt  the  necessity  of 
our  having  f6  gcr  to  any  'foreign  country 
for  an  emblem. 

I  heartily  agree  with  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin.  whose  admiration  for  the  turkey  was 
such  that  he  advocated  its  supplanting 
the  eagle  "as  a  representative  of  our 
I  country.”  He  said  :  "The  turkey  is.  in 
I  comparison,  a  much  more  respectable 


bird,  and  withal  a  true  original  native  of 
America.  *  *  *  He  is,  besides,  a  bird 

of  courage,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  at¬ 
tack  a  grenadier  of  the  British  Guards 
who  should  presume  to  invade  his  farm¬ 
yard  with  a  red  coat  on.”  c.  w.  pease. 


Fox-hunting 

Some  time  ago  I  read  ‘‘A  Fox-hunt¬ 
ing  Nuisance,”  by  E.  W.,  Maryland.  I 
think  if  E.  W.  would  post  her  property 
on  all  corners,  warning  all  trespassers 
and  hunters  either  with  dog  or  gun  from 
trespassing  on  her  property,  and  state  all 
stray  dogs  will  be  destroyed,  she  will  be 
rid  of  the  nuisance.  Hunters  have  no 
more  right  to  overrun  prohibited  property 
with  their  dogs  than  they  have  of  going 
on  said  property  themselves.  You  state 
that  this  case  was  referred  to  an  attorney, 
and  he  says  as  their  dogs  are  hunting 
under  the  charge  of  an  attendant,  they 
are  not  liable  to  be  killed.  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  said  attendant  must 
withdraw  these  dogs  from  prohibited  prop¬ 
erty  or  endeavor  to  do  so,  or  said  dogs 
become  as  strays.  Let  E.  W.  refer  this  to 
her  State  Attorney.  I  am  a  dog-lover  and 
do  not  like  punishing  the  dogs,  as  they 
know  no  better,  but  I  hate  to  see  women’s 
property  overrun  by  a  gang  of  ruffians. 

Maryland.  J.  carrutiiers. 


Tearing  Down  Trespass  Signs 

To  whom  do  you  report  anyone  hunt¬ 
ing  on  posted  property?  What  is  the 
fine  for  tearing  down  trespass  notices,  and 
to  whom  do  you  report?  I  have  had  signs 


Witch  Hazel  Blossoms.  See  Page  75 

torn  down,  also  caught  hunters  on  my 
posted  land,  but  do  not  know  where  to 
report  them.  T.  o.  B. 

New  York. 

You  should  report  any  hunter  trespass¬ 
ing  upon  your  posted  property  either  to 
the  State  police  or  to  the  Conservation 
Commissioner,  whose  address  is  lion. 
Alexander  MacDonald,  Conservation  Com 
missioner,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  fine  for  tearing  down  any  trespass 
notices  is  not  less  than  $60.  the  same  as 
for  trespassing  upon  posted  property  with 
a  gun.  as  provided  in  Section  182  of  the 
Conservation  Law,  Subdivision  5.  which 
provides  that  “A  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  Part  11  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  in  addition  thereto  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  $50.  one-half  of 
which  is  payable  to  the  owner  of  the  lands 
on  which  the  offense  is  committed.”  This 
section  also  provides  that  ‘‘It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  police,  game  protectors 
and  all  peace  officers  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Part  11  and  to  prosecute  the 
violations  thereof.” 

Part  11  is  part  of  the  Conservation 
Law  which  prohibits  trespass  upon  posted 
property  with  a  rod  or  gun  and  defacing 
or  removing  a  notice  or  signboard. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural  Sav¬ 
ings  &  Loan  Association  for  the  election 
of  officers  and  directors,  and  any  other 
business  that  may  propeidy  come  before 
•flip  association.  will  be  hp]d  at  the  offipp. 
233  West  30th  Street.  New  York,  on  the 
15th  day  of  January.  1023,  at  12:45  P.  M. 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Secretary. 
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I  mean  every  word  of  it — I  want  you  v|\N\  '  '  1 

to  see  the  EXTRA  low  prices  I  am  mak- N&V 

ing  this  season — I  want  you  to  get  my  new  \Wv  j  =  \mv 'v\\<  \  Hx/ 

Bargain  Book  before  you  buy  Fencing,  Gates, i  >  A  f  v 

Roofing  or  Paint.  I  want  you  to  see  how  much  ~ "  l  v 

Jim  Brown’s  Freight  Prepaid,  Factory  Prices  will  save  you.  It  will  cost  '  A 
you  only  2  cents  to  mail  the  coupon— I’ll  send  you  my  big  104-page  book  by 
return  mail  it  will  save  you  many  dollars.  I  don’t  believe  such  wonderful  bargains  as  I 
am  making  this  season  in  My  New  Bargain  Book,  have  ever  before  been  offered. 

750,000  Farmers  Buy  from  Jim  Brown 

For  years  I  have  been  saving  my  customers  big  money,  tinue  to  send  their  orders  to  Jim  Brown  whenever  they 
I  ve  been  givmg  them  bigger,  better  values  than  they  need  Fencing,  Gates,  Roofing  or  Paints.  Read  what  a  few 
could  get  elsewhere.  That's  why  over  750,000  farmers  con-  of  them  say.  I  get  thousands  of  letters  like  these: 


Saved  Nearly  Half 

“Received  my  order  of  fence  and  roofing  and  am 
more  than  pleased.  You  have  sure  acted  fair 
and  square  with  me.  It  is  the  best  fence  and 
roofing  I  ever  saw.  I  saved  nearly  half  on  my 
order.”  C  L.  Rambo, 

Stuebenville,  Ohio 


Saved  $14*40 

“Your  paint  is  much  better  than  I  expected,  in 
fact,  I  don’t  believe  it  can  be  beat;  I  didn’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  such  good  paint  for  so  little  money. 
I  saved  $14.40  on  10  gallons  by  buying  from  you. 
S.  A.  Ellwell, 

Punta  Gorda,'  Fla. 


Saved  30cts  a  Rod 

“I  received  my  fencing  all  O.  K.  I  find  I  saved 
about  30c  on  a  rod  by  buying  my  fence 
from  you  and  besides  yours  is  much  better 
fence.” 

Harry  Coffeen, 

Champaign,  Ill. 
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Now  just  a  word  about  QUALITY.  Low  prices  don’t  mean  anything  unless  the  quality  is  right.  That’s  the 
point  1  want  to  emphasize.  I  believe  I  make  and  furnish  my  customers  with  the  BEST  quality  Farm  Fence, 
Farm  Gates— Lawn  Fence  Steel  Posts— Paints  and  Roofing  that  it  is  possible  to  produce.  My  fence  is 
Ta  u  ur?1  ?asic,  Hearth  Steel  Double  Galvanized.  My  Wear  Best  Paints  can’t  be  beat  and  my 

Asphalt  Roofing  lasts  for  years  and  years.  Not  only  do  I  give  better  quality  at  lower  prices  but — 

Also  Pay  the  Freight 


?3ae 

1  •’  Thrace 

U  Wire  Co. 


Dept.  43E9 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Send  your  New  Bargain  Book 
Showing  Low  Factory  Prices  on 
Fencing,  Gates,  Roofing  and  Paints 

Nam:: - 

P.  O . . 

R.  F.  D . . State _ 


That  s  another  big  saving — my  low  rock-bottom  prices  are  all  you  pay — I  pay 
the  freight  charges  to  your  railroad  station.  I  ship  direct  from  my  three  big 
factories  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Adrian,  Mich.,  Memphis,  Tenn. — also  from 
Warehouses  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  and  Davenport,  Iowa.  Everything 
you  buy  from  Brown  is  backed  by  Jim  Brown’s  Ironclad  Guar- 


BROWN'S 

RHl 


Perfection 


Roofing 


money  you  can  save  by  buying  from 
Jim  Brown,  President 

The  Brown  Fence  and 
Wire  Company 

Dept.  4319 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Comfort  and  Health 
in  Your  Home! 

Through  the  long  winter  months,  when 
folks  must  stay  indoors  most  of  the  time, 
what  is  so  enjoyable  as  cosy  warmth  and 
comfort  all  through  the  house  ?  Think  how 
it  adds  to  every  home  pleasure  and  what  it 
means  in  winter  happiness  to  all  the  family ! 

And  think  of  their  health.  In  icy  weather, 
windows  can’t  be  open  as  much  as  in  sum¬ 
mer.  So  when  you  circulate  and  moisten 
all  the  air  in  the  house,  everybody  breathes 
better  air,  feels  brighter,  and  runs  far  less 
risk  of  getting  colds  and  other  ailments. 

With  an  International  "  Onepipe  ”  heating 
your  home,  you  do  moisten  and  circulate 
all  the  air.  You  send  big  volumes  of  it 
healthfully  warmed  into  every  room. 

When  you  can  bring  all  this  great  home 
comfort  and  health  protection  to  your  folks 
so  easily,  without  extensive  alterations  and 
at  a  cost  that  is  so  small  in  comparison  with 
its  big  advantages,  why  not  decide  now  to 
get  a  Onepipe  ?  And  be  sure  it  is  an  Inter¬ 
national  Onepipe.  Then  you’ll  never  re¬ 
gret  your  choice.  Because  the  Onepipe  is 
well  built — big,  strong,  substantial  through¬ 
out;  scientifically  designed  to  deliver  ut¬ 
most  heat  from  any  fuel ;  stands  up  for 
years  of  dependable  service ;  saves  repair 
bills ;  costs  less  in  the  end ;  and  is  liberally 
guaranteed. 

Send  for  catalog,  name  of  nearest 
dealer,  and  chart  and  question 
blank  which  enables  our  engineers 
to  give  you  full  and  unprejudiced 
advice.  Address,  International 
Heater  Co.,  6-26  Monroe  Street, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


A  few  of  the  International 
Onepipe  Features  that  count 
for  Economy!: 

1 —  Triple,  asbestos  lined  in¬ 
ner  casing  that  makes 
circulation  more  effective 
and  keeps  your  cellarcool. 

2—  Correct  proportions  of  ra¬ 
diating  surfaces  to  firepot 
to  get  most  heat  out  of 
fuel. 

3 —  Big,  strong  castings  ac¬ 
curately  made  to  fit  right 
and  last  for  years. 

InTERrMTIOtlAL 
Omepipe  Heater 

Reg.  U.  S.  Put.  Off.l 

We  make  all  standard  types 
of  heaters,  hundreds  of styles 
and  sizes  at  a  wide  range 
of  prices.  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Boilers.  Warm  Air 
Heaters  and  Onepipes. 


POULTRY  BREEDING 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

By  JAMES  DRYDEN 

A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry  authority.  Price  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOf  )K— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  foi  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONET. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


$<y.7S 


Attar  Trial 
Balance  Monthly 


Tty  This  Concrete MixeEv  30 


>OST  yourself— investigate— find  out  now  about  this  handy  concrete  mixer  for 
farm  use.  Before  you  go  through  the  drudgery  of  mixing  concrete  with  a 
shovel,  send  for  a  Kwik-Mix  on  30  Days 
Free  Trial.  Concreting  with  a  Kwix-Mix 
is  so  simple,  easy  and  cheap  you  can  afford 
many  improvements  on  your  farm. 

Our  100-page  free  book  shows  complete 
plans  for  water  troughs,  fence  posts, 
feeding  floors,  garages,  storage  cellars, 
etc.  Tells  how  to  do  concreting  your¬ 
self,  saving  contractor's  profits.  You  can 
also  make  big  money  concreting 
neighbors  in  spare  time. 

Thousands  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  praise  the  Kwik-Mix. 

Mixes  a  wheelbarrowful  a 
minute.  Costs  only  $38,  yet 
mixes  as  well  as  a  $300  mixer  All  steel 
construction.  Throw  a  lever  and  finished 
mixture  is  dumped  into  wheelbarrow  or 
directly  into  form.  Any  small  engine 
runs  it.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  today —  For  Free  Book.  'Con¬ 
crete  on  ihe  Farm  — 
also  Kwik-Mix  Catalog 
and  full  paHicuiars”: 

Badger  Wire  & 
IronWork* 

1010  Cleveland  Avenue 
Milwaukee,  WU. 


Two  Books  Free 

100 -Page  Book  "Concrete  on 
the  Farm”  tells  how  to  make 
things  of  concrete  -  many  plans 
and  pictures  Also  catalog 
on  Kwik-Mix  Concrete  Mix¬ 
ers.  Both  free  —  write  today 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ,4square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC— A  suit  for  $1,000,000 
against  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  is  being  prepared  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  Coal  Company  as  a  result  of 
the  Herrin  riots  of  last  June,  attorneys 
for-  the  company  announced  at  Chicago 
January  6.  The  suits  will  be  filed  in  the 
Federal  courts  on  the  basis  of  evidence 
gathered  by  Federal  investigators  of  in¬ 
terference  with  interstae  shipments  of 
coal  from  the  mine. 

A  million  and  a  quarter  automobiles 
were  registered  in  New  York  State  dur¬ 
ing  1922,  the  largest  registration  in  the 
history  of  the  Automobile  Bureau,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  made  public  January  6 
by  the  State  Tax  Commission.  The  rej 
port  indicates  an  increase  of  nearly  25 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  automobiles 
registered  and  an  increase  of  more  than 
20  per  cent  in  revenues.  Growing  popu¬ 
larity  of  automobile  camping  apparently 
is  indicated  by  the  increased  number  of 
trailers  registered  each  year.  Automo¬ 
bile  dealers’  registrations  increased  from 
3,872  to  4,114.  Registration  of  chauf¬ 
feurs  was  nearly  doubled,  and  operators’ 
icenses  were  issued  to  323,228  persons 
during  1922. 

Ten  new  steamships  will  carry  the 
Canadian  flag  on  the  Great  Lakes  when 
the  navigation  season  opens  in  the  Spring. 
The  ships,  which  will  total  24.000  tons 
capacity  and  will  cost  $1,500,000,  will  be 
delivered  in  May  by  English  firms.  They 
will  be  operated  by  the  Eastern  Steam¬ 
ship  Company  of  Canada.  The  ships, 
which  will  be  used  primarily  in  the  grain 
trade,  will  have  space  for  90,000  bushels 
of  grain  and  will  be  253  ft.  long.  On  the 
trips  from  Montreal  to  Buffalo,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  the  ships  will  carry  pulpwood. 

The  Cunard  freighter  Valacia,  arriving 
at  New  York  January  8  badly  battered 
after  a  wild  weather  trip  from  London, 
shipped  over  her  port  bow  in  midocean 
on  December  29  a  towering,  cumulative 
wave  that  killed  two  of  her  crew,  injured 
13  and  imprisoned  30  for  more  than  an 
hour  in  a  watertight  forecastle  that  for 
two  hours  was  a  huge  swimming  tank, 
flooded  to  a  depth  of  seven  feet  by  the 
crest  of  the  colossal  invading  comber. 

Creation  of  a  New  York  State  Automo¬ 
bile  Bureau  with  a  commissioner  at 
$7,500  a  yeal*  and  numerous  deputies  at 
$4,500,  is  being  considered  by  Gov.  Smith 
and  his  advisers.  The  bureau  would  have 
supervision  of  all  automobile  regulations, 
including  the  issuing  of  licenses,  about 
which  there  has  been  much  trouble  and 
complaint  recently.  One  of  the  objects 
sought'  is  safer  automobile  operation  to 
reduce  the  number  of  accidents.  The  dep¬ 
uties  would  have  authority  to  hold  hear¬ 
ings  and  fix  responsibility  for  accidents. 
They  could  revoke  licenses  for  reckless 
driving. 

The  French  republic  was  awarded  a 
verdict  of  $40,636.20  in  the  United  State 
District  Court  at  Baltimore  January  9 
in  its  $80,000  suit  against  John  E.  Fahey 
&  Co.,  local  grain  merchants.  The  plain¬ 
tiff  charged  the  defendant  company  with 
being  a  month  late  in  delivering  5.000 
tons  of  Western  rye  in  1920. 

Not  less  than  nine  owners  of  laundries 
contributed  funds  to  finance  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  firebugs  said  to  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  one  of  several  fires  of  incendiary 
origin  in  independent  laundries  last  Fall, 
according  to  information  obtained  Janu¬ 
ary  6  by  Richard  C.  Murphy,  New  York 
City  Assistant  District  Attorney,  who 
said  the  nine  men  had  admitted  making 
contributions.  The  eight  men  charged 
with  arson  in  the  first  degree  in  connec¬ 
tion  With  the  burning  of  independent 
laundries  last  Fall,  who  were  indicted 
January  8,  were  arraigned  before  Judge 
McIntyre  in  General  Sessions  and  held 
in  $12,000  bail  each.  Assistant  District 
Attorney  Murphy  had  asked  that  bail  be 
fixed  at  850,000  each.  They  pleaded  not 
guilty. 

At  least  1,000  persons  in  the  United 
States  died  in  1922  from  drinking  poison¬ 
ous  liquor.  At  least  500  more  were  made 
permanently  blind  by  wood  alcohol.  Hun¬ 
dreds,  perhaps  thousands,  in  addition 
were  seriously  injured  in  their  health 
from  imbibing  concoctions  filled  with 
fusel  oil  and  other  harmful  ingredients. 
This  is  the  estimate  of  the  officials  of  the 
Prohibition  Enforcement  Service,  based 
on  reports  from  agents  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  and  on  newspaper  clippings 
reporting  isolated  cases.  If  anything,  the 
authorities  believe,  the  statement  is  an 
under-estimate.  All  sections  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  rural  districts  as  well  as  cities,  had 
deaths  from  bad  liquor.  To  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  the  fatalities  were  due  to  poor  dis¬ 
tilling  by  bootleggers  or  impure  stocks 
used  in  illicit  distilling.  Stills  seized  in 
raids  in  all  sections  showed  that  the  vast 
bulk  of  those  who  made  whisky,  had  little 
or  no  conception  of  how  it  should  be 
done  or  the  sanitary  facilities  required. 
The  very  secrecy  of  the  business  to  a 
large  extent  prevented  those  who  conduct¬ 
ed  stills  from  learning  the  proper  meth¬ 
ods. 

Gen.  George  W.  Gpethals,  the  engineer 
who  built  the  Panama  Canal,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Gov.  Smith  January  9  as  Fuel 
Dictator  in  this  State,  to  succeed  William 
II.  Woodin.  Gen.  Goethals  will  have  a 
salarv  of  $2,500  a  month  and  will  receive 
the  unqualified  backing  of  the  entire  State 
administration  in  dealing  with  the  coal 
situation. 

Entering  the  pit  in  the  face  of  a  warn¬ 
ing  that  it  was  dangerous,  five  miners  met 
death  in  Dolomite  Mine  No.  1  of  the 


Woodward  Iron  Company,  near  Binning* 
ham,  Ala.,  January  10,  in  a  gas  ex¬ 
plosion.  Dolomite  No.  1  is  about  two 
miles  from  Dolomite  No.  3,  where  90 
miners  were  killed  last  November  in  a 
dust  explosion,  and  is  part  of  the  same 
seam  of  coal  worked  by  the  Woodward 
Company. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Senator  Spencer 
(Rep.,  Mo.)  introduced  January  4  a  bill 
intended  to  modify,  so  far  as  may  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
the  strict  provisions  of  the  Volstead  act. 
He  proposed  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
commission  of  seven  members,  of  whom 
two  would  be  women,  to  determine  within 
fairness  and  reason  how  much  alcohol  a 
beverage  must  contain  to  be  intoxicating. 
The  purpose  is  to  increase,  if  possible, 
the  alcoholic  content  of  beverages  now 
limited  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  al¬ 
cohol. 

A  soldiers’  bonus  to  be  financed  by  a 
reenactment  of  the  excess  profits  tax  law 
was  proposed  in  a  bill  introduced  Janu¬ 
ary  4  by  Representative  Frear  (Rep., 
Wis. ).  The  bill  is  similar  in  many  ways 
to  that  vetoed  by  President  Harding  last 
year,  but  would  eliminate  the  irrigation 
scheme  attached  to  that  measure  and 
would  increase  the  borrowing  value  of  ad¬ 
justed  compensation  certificates. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  army  officers 
under  the  reduced  strength  fixed  by  Con¬ 
gress.  officers  now  assigned  to  duty  with 
the  Veterans’  Bureau  are  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  and  returned  to  military  service, 
Secretary  Weeks  informed  Director 
Forbes  of  the  bureau  January  6.  The 
secretary  said  that  it  was  only  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  employing  every  available  man  for 
the  work  for  which  the  army  itself  is  re¬ 
sponsible  that  had  prompted  him  to  order 
officers  now  with  the  bureau  back  for 
military  assignments. 

The  American  troops  were  ordered 
home  from  the  Rhine  January  10  by 
President  Harding.  The  order  contem¬ 
plates  immediate  movement  of  the  troops 
to  Bremen  or  Antwerp  for  embarkation. 
The  only  American  army  units  to  remain 
in  Europe  will  be  those  attached  to  the 
Graves  registration  service. 


Roadside  Markets  and  Sunday 

I  am  enjoying  your  paper  very  much. 

I  admire  the  moral  tone  especially.  There 
is  a  subject,  however,  that  your  contribu¬ 
tors  have  discussed  that  needs  an  enlarge¬ 
ment.  The  roadside  market  is  no  longer 
a  fad  or  experiment.  Allow  me  to  give 
my  impressions  of  this  phase  of  rural  liv¬ 
ing.  In  the  beautiful  month  of  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon,  I 
was  hastening  from  morning  service  to  an 
afternoon  appointment  at  Mentor,  O.,  the 
home  of  President  Garfield,  and,  indeed, 
spoke  to  the  same  society  of  which  he 
once  was  a  member.  My  journey  was 
over  the  famous  highway  running  through 
Buffalo  to  Cleveland.  My  25-mile  jour¬ 
ney  was  literally  lined  with  these  Sab¬ 
bath  markets.  There  was  the  father 
along  with  his  children  awaiting  the  cus¬ 
tomers.  There  were  no  Sunday  school  or 
religious  services  for  these  families.  Here 
the  little  folks  were  initiated  in  the  ways 
of  breaking  the  Sabbath.  These  scenes 
pained  me  greatly.  Here,  one  of  the  finest 
spots  in  America  given  up  to  Sabbath 
desecration.  All  over  our  land,  lam  told, 
thousands  of  our  farm  boys  are  trained 
to  trample  the  Lord’s  day.  I  have  been  a 
teacher  of  history,  and  my  historians  tell 
me  the  crushing  of  this  day  is  the  prelude 
to  nations’  fall.  All  such  work  as  the 
above,  no  matter  how  profitable,  is  help¬ 
ing  to  undermine  our  national  existence. 

Ohio.  O.  II.  PENNELL. 

R.  N.-Y,— We  do  not  conduct  a  road¬ 
side  market  chiefly  because  of  this  Sun¬ 
day  work  which  it  makes  necessary.  Many 
of  the  buyers  claim  that  they  cannot  come 
on  any  other  day ! 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  2-Feb.  23 — New  York  State  School 
of  Agriculture,  Cobleskill,  short  course  in 
agriculture  and  ice  cream  making. 

Jan.  16-19  —  Farm  Products  Show, 
New  Jersey  Farmers’  Week.  Second  Regi¬ 
ment  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan  16-20 — Agricultural  Week,  New 
Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  18-20 — New  Haven  County  Poul¬ 
try  Club,  Inc.,  annual  show,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Secretary,  E.  A.  Todd,  301  Fed¬ 
eral  Building,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jan.  23-27 — Connecticut  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  show,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jan.  23-27-^Oonnecticut  Winter  Fair 
and  Agricultural  Exposition,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Jan.  24-26 — Poultry  lectures,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  24-28 — Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  1 — American  National 

Live  Stock  Association,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Feb.  7-April  17 — Courses  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  horticulture,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York  City. 

Feb.  12-16 — Farmers’  Week.  New  York 
Agricultural  College,  Ithac-a,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  21-23 — Eastern  meeting,  New 
York  State  Horticutural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  N.  Y. 

March  12-17 — International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

May  15-IP — American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club.  New  York  City. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

By  Robert  H.  Smith 


Improving  a  Water  Power 

I  have  an  impact  water  motor  with  G- 
in.  wheel  and  %-in.  nozzle.  The  feed 
line  is  %.  in.  and  55  lbs.  pressure.  It 
does  not  furnish  enough  power  for  my 
neeas.  Would  another  motor  on  same 
feed  line  be  of  much  benefit  to  me? 

Massena.  N.  Y.  E.  J.  c. 

I  would  expect  the  addition  of  another 
motor  to  this  line  to  lessen  the  velocity 
of  the  nozzle  jet  somewhat  through  relief 
of  pressure  due  to  the  second  opening. 
This  would  apply  especially  if  the  ser¬ 
vice  line  from  the  main  to  the  wheel  is  of 
any  considerable  length.  You  can  test 
this  out  for  yourself,  however.  It  is 
probable  that  this  wheel  is  connected  to 
the  house  line.  If  such  is  the  case,  open 
another  faucet  while  the  wheel  is  in  use. 
sufficiently  to  permit  the  water  to  escape 
at  about  the  same  rate  that  it  does  from 
the  wheel  nozzle.  If  the  wheel  does  not 
show  signs  of  diminished  power  under 
these  conditions  another  wheel  could  be 
added,  another  nozzle  applied  to  the  wheel 
in  use  or  the  nozzle  already  in  use  en¬ 
larged  somewhat. 

Trouble  with  Motorcycle 

I  have  a  two-stroke  motorcycle  and 
have  to  take  it  all-  apart  every  10  weeks 
for  repair.  The  part  that  wears  out  the 
quickest  is  the  bearings  on  the  crank¬ 
shaft  and  connecting  rod.  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  if  they  were  all  made  of  pure  bab¬ 
bitt  they  would  last  longer?  The  oil  is 
mixed  with  gas,  pint  of  oil  to  a  gallon  of 
gas.  The  bore  is  2%  and  stroke  ’J%. 
h.p.  2%.  Would  the  motor  fail  to  run  if 
more  than  a  pint  of  oil  is  added  to  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  gasoline?  Which  do  you  think  is 
better,  four-cycle  engines  or  two-cycle? 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  j.  A.  s. 

You  do  not  state  whether  the  bearings 
in  this  engine  are  of  the  roller,  ball  >>r 
plain  type.  If  of  the  roller  or  ball  type, 
they  would  not  be  tvide  enough  to  allow 
the  use  of  a  plain  bearing.  If  plain 
bearings  are  used,  the  die  cast  bearings 
obtained  from  the  manufacturer  will  give 
better  service  than  any  you  could  fit 
yourself.  The  present-day  motcu  cycle 
lias  either  ball  or  roller  bearings  at  the 
crank  and  crankshaft  bearings.  These 
are  easily  interchangeable,  a  new  one  be¬ 
ing  put  in  place  when  they  become  worn. 
Should  your  motor  have  plain  bearings, 
however,  your  trouble  may  come  from 
their  being  improperly  fitted.  They  should 
be  scraped  to  a  perfect  fit,  otherwise  the 
load  will  be  carried  by  the  portion  of  the 
bearing  which  touches  the  shaft,  resulting 
in  a  heavy  load  for  this  portion,  the 
squeezing  out  of  the  oil  and  the  rapid 
wear  of  the  bearing.  The  road  dust 
drawn  into  the  crank  case  of  a  two-cycle 
motor  of  this  type  also  results  in  tapid 
wear  of  the  moving  parts. 

The  four-cycle  motor  is  considered  to 
be  the  most  dependable  and  economical  to 
operate,  and  gives  the  best  service.  Be¬ 
cause  of  fewer  explosions  made  compared 
to  the  revolutions  per  minute,  the  'four¬ 
cycle  type  must  be  made  somewhat  larger 
than  the  two-cycle  to  secure  the  same 
power.  As  to  the  amount  of  oil  that 
your  motor  will  use  and  still  run,  this  can 
be  determined  by  experiment,  adding  a 
little  more  and  noting  results.  The  rate 
at  which  you  are  already  using  oil,  how¬ 
ever,  is  heavy.  Any  of  the  motorcycles 
now  made  by  the  standard  companies  will 
give  satisfactory  service  if  properly  used 
and  cared  for.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  motorcycle  is  fitted  with  an  en¬ 
gine  that  is  capable  of  driving  it  at  a 
ruinous  speed  if  opened  to  the  limit. 


Improving  Make  and  Break  Ignition 

I  have  a  gasoline  engine  with  the  make 
and  break  outfit,  and  have  trouble.  I 
would  like  to  use  a  spark  plug.  Can  it 
be  done  ?  j.  f.  w. 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Your  engine  can  no  doubt  be  fitted 
with  a  high  tension  ignition,  but  whether 
or  not  this  would  be  an  advisable  thing 
to  do  depends  somewhat  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  and  value  of  the  engine ;  also  its 
design.  To  make  the  change  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  a  plug  for  the  open¬ 
ing  where  the  present  igniter  block  enters 
the  cylinder,  and  this  must  be  tapped  to 
take  a  standard  spark  plug. 

The  current  used  for  ignition  in  a 
high  tension  system  must  have  sufficient 
voltage  or  pressure  to  force  it  across  the 
gap  between  the  plug  points  even  under 
the  compression  pressure  of  the  cylinder. 
This  calls  for  a  current  of  much  higher 
voltage  than  is  used  in  make  and  break 
ignition,  and  either  the  magneto,  if  one  is 
at  present  used  as  a  source  of  ignition 
current,  would  have  to  be  changed,  or  if 
battery  current  is  used  an  induction  coil 
would  have  to  be  introduced  into  the 
circuit  to  step  the  current  up  to  the 
voltage  or  pressure  required.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  a  timer  would  have  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  circuit  which  would  make 
and  break  the  circuit  at  the  proper  times. 
The  ease  with  which  these  things  could 
be  done  would  depend  very  much  upon 
the  design  of  the  engine,  and  if  it  is  of 
small  size  it  is  probable  that  it  would  be 
more  economical  to  exchange  it  for  a 
new  one  carrying  the  features  desired 
than  to  attempt  to  make  the  old  one  over. 
Perhaps  the  use  of  an  oscillating  magneto 
in  connection  with  your  make  and  break 
ignition  would  give  you  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice. 


Why  Farmers  are  Turning  to 


CHEVROLET 


for  Economical  Transportation 


In  1922  Chevrolet  jumped  from 
seventh  to  second  place  insalesof 
all  cars,  and  to  first  place  in  sales 
of  fully  equipped  modern  cars. 

Purchases  by  farmers  were  the 
chief  factor  in  this  remarkable 
development. 

Farmers  are  shrewd  buyers 
and  study  costs  and  values  care¬ 
fully. 

They  want  automobiles  not  only 
of  low  first  price,  but  also  of  low 
later  cost  for  operation  and 
maintenance. 

They  want  room,  comfort  and 


the  ability  to  stand  up  under 
hard  conditions. 

They  find  that  Chevrolet,  fully 
equipped  as  sold  is  the  best  value 
per  dollar  in  the  low-priced 
field,  and  neighbors  tell  them  it 
costs  least  per  mile  to  operate. 

They  find  it  roomy,  easy  to 
handle  and  reliable. 

They  like  its  finish  and  its  long 
stream  lines. 

That  is  why  the  farmer  demand 
for  Chevrolets  is  daily  increasing 
its  lead  among  modern,  quality 
automobiles. 


Prices  F.  O.  B.  Flint,  Michigan 

SUPERIOR  Two  Passenger  Roadster 
SUPERIOR  Five  Passenger  Touring 
SUPERIOR  Two  Passenger  Utility  Coupe 
SUPERIOR  Four  Passenger  Sedanette 
SUPERIOR  Five  Passenger  Sedan  - 
SUPERIOR  Light  Delivery  *  ... 


$510 

525 

680 

850 

860 

510 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Mich 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


There  are  now  more  than  10,000 
Chevrolet  dealers  and  service 
Stations  throughout  the  world 


Applications  will  be  considered 
from  high  grade  dealers  in  terri* 
tory  not  adequately  covered 
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NOT  ALL  DEALERS 
SELL  GOODYEAR 
TIRES 

The  privilege  of  selling  Goodyear  Tires  carries  with 
it  certain  definite  responsibilities  on  the  part- of 
the  dealer. 

He  pledges  himself,  for  example,  to  give  you  service 
that  will  help  you  get  from  Goodyear  Tires  all  the 
mileage  built  into  them  at  the  factory. 

He  prefers  to  sell  Goodyear  Tires  because  he  knows 
he  can  sell  them  to  more  people,  and  thus  be  com¬ 
pensated  for  lower  profits  on  each  sale. 

Not  all  dealers  see  the  wisdom  of  doing  business 
on  this  basis;  consequently  not  all  dealers  sell 
Goodyear  Tires. 

But  Goodyear  Dealers  implicitly  believe,  as  we  do, 
that  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  and  successful 
business  is  satisfied  customers. 

Dealing  with  them,  you  are  sure  of  a  quality  prod¬ 
uct  of  exceptional  and  demonstrated  value,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  service  that  will  save  you  money. 

Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 


Copyright  1923,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ’  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


■  .  maki:  A  1)01,1, a u  an  none,  seli  MESDET8 

AgentS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
O  in  all  utensils.  Sample  packagefree. 

COLLETTE  MFCS.  CO..I>*pt.  10H.  A  itief erdii in.  IV.  V. 


As  necessary 
as  stable  manure 

A  good  farmer  would  be  astonished  if  you  ques¬ 
tioned  his  wisdom  in  using  manure. 

Manure  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  fails  to 
give  the  phosphoric  acid  your  land  needs,  and  does 
not  usually  give  nitrogen  or  potash  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  required  by  crops  whose  needs  for  food  differ. 

Learn  the  truth  about  feeding  your  crops. 
Experiment  stations  have  proven  beyond  question 
the  common  sense  and  profit  in  the  use  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers.  Properly  used,  they  will  profit  you 
by  increasing  your  yield  per  acre;  improving  the 
grade  of  your  grain,  hay  and  truck;  maturing  crops 
sooner;  saving  labor  cost,  and  building  up  your  soil. 

For  advice  or  help,  write  Farm  Service  Dept. 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ROYSTER 

TJeld  Tested  Tvrti/izers 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

Three  main  cash  products  did  much  to 
help  the  farmers  keep  their  heads  above 
water  in  1922.  They  were  Southern  cot¬ 
ton.  Western  live  stock,  and  Eastern  ap¬ 
ples.  Accordingly  all  through  the  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  there  is  talk  of  paying 
more  attention  to  these  lines. 

Cotton  may  be  easily  overdone  if  the 
weevil  gives  the  planter  half  a  chance. 
Live  stock  seems  to  be  tending  lower 
right  now,  and  the  market  will  stand  no 
great  increase  unless  Europe  buys  more 
meat. 

Apples  cannot  be  increased  rapidly,  and 
this  will  be  the  off  year  anyway.  Or- 
chardists  will  not  go  far  wrong  in  decid¬ 
ing  to  tend  their  trees  better.  The  great 
need  of  Eastern  apples  is  the  fine,  smooth, 
bright  finish  that  comes  from  good  care 
of  the  trees.  To  those  who  can  read  it, 
everything  done  or  left  undone  for  the 
tree  is  written  on  the  fruit.  The  poultry 
flock  was  another  source  of  needed  cash 
last  year. 

OTHER  MAINSTAYS 

Hay  and  corn  were  not  much  as 
sources  of  cash,  but  they  stood  back  of 
the  meat,  dairy  and  poultry  products,  as 
usual.  There  are  signs  that  more  corn 
will  be  raised  this  year.  Little  is  heard 
anywhere  about  planting  more  vegetables, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  not  likely  the 
potato,  cabbage  and  onion  crops  will  be 
overproduced.  Strawberry  acreage  has 
been  gaining  fast  for  three  seasons  or 
more,  and  it  is  time  for  caution  for  those 
new  to  the  business  or  situated  far  from 
the  markets. 

CAUTIOUS  PLANS 

Such  points  as  these  should  be  thought 
over  in  the  days  of  planning  that  start 
with  the  turn  of  the  year  and  the  arrival 
of  highly  colored  seed  and  tree  catalogues. 
But  in  a  general  way  the  coast  is  fairly 
clear.  Business  is  good  and  seems  likely 
to  stay  good  this  year,  which  would  mean 
good'  markets  near  home,  what  ever  niay 
happen  to  that  puzzle  map  called  Europe. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  1923  will  be 
better  than  1922,  just  as  that  year  was 
some  improvement  over  1921. 

WATCH  THE  DOLLARS 

It  is  what  a  farmer  does  with  his 
money  in  a  good  year  that  shows  his 
standing.  Last  Spring  and  Summer  the 
farmers  in  a  certain  truck  raising  district 
contrived  to  hit  it  just  right.  They  had 
plenty  of  tomatoes  to  sell  when  the'  mar¬ 
kets  were  out  of  such  things,  and  more 
money  came  to  these  farmers  than  at  any 
time  since  the  war'' boom.  Did  they  bank 
it?  No.  Did  they  repair  buildings  or 
improve  the  farms.  Not  to  any  extent. 
A  man  who  went  through  the  section  last 
Fall  says  most  of  their  money  is  gone, 
with  nothing  useful  to  show  for  it.  The 
crops  were  raised  on  credit  anyhow,  and 
the  lender,  besides  his  8  to  12  per  cent  in¬ 
terest,  had  a  fee  for  selling  the  crop. 
What  was  left  went  to  a  swarm  of  agents 
which  overran  the  district,  like  flies  on  a 
honey  box.  They  sold  to  those  farmers 
autos  and  oil  stocks,  patent  medicines, 
“gold”  mines,  guns,  gimcraeks.  bootleg 
whisky  and  silk  shirts.  Said  the  trav¬ 
eler  :  “The  farmers,  both  white  and  col¬ 
ored,  work  fairly  hard  for  a  few  months. 
The  rest  of  the  time  the  main  ambition' 
seems  to  be  to  get  a  job  for  the  wife  that 
will  permit  the  lord  and  master  to  put  in 
more  time  watching  the  trains  move  in 
and  out  of  the  station.”  The  war  boom 
came  and  went,  leaving  such  sections  with 
the  same  old.  out-of-date  farm  equipment, 
and  tied  to  the  same  wasteful,  hampering 
credit  system.  Some  farmers,  perhaps 
one  in  five,  were  the  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  and  used  the  good  season  to  put 
themselves  firmly  on  their  feet  and  on  the 
road  to  prosperity.  In  every  section  there 
are  both  kinds  of  farmers,  just  as  there 
are  two  kinds  of  people  the  world  over ; 
the  human  butterflies  and  *tlie  human 
ants.  Farmers  of  the  butterfly  style  are 
soon  frozen  out  in  the  North,  but  there 
are  too  many,  even  there,  who  lose  their 
heads  when  a  little  good  luck  comes  along. 

FIRM  MARKET  TONE 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  market  seems 
to  have  reached  a  mid-winter  basis,  and 
the  general  tone  is  better  than  during  the 
Fall  and  early  Winter.  Onions  were 
touching  $3  50  per  100  lbs.  in  many  city 
markets  toward  the  middle  of  January. 
Cabbage  fully  held  its  recent  gains  at 
820  to  $30  per  ton.  and  expectation  of 
further  rise  are  entertained  at  shipping 
points,  to  judge  from  the  higher  prices 
asked  for  future  deliveries.  New  Florida 
cabbage  in  hampers  sells  equivalent  to 
$85  per  ton.  The  large  holdings  of  apples 
in  storage  tends  to  check  the  upward 
trend  of  barrel  Baldwins,  which  range  $4 
to  85  per  barrel  in  the  cities.  Top  grades 
of  Western  boxed  apples  no  more  than 
hold  their  own  at  $2  to  $2.25.  and  quota¬ 
tions  of  $1.40  to  $1.65  in  producing  sec¬ 
tions  look  rather  low.  Plainly  the  West¬ 
ern  crop  has  a  hard  time  nowadays  to 
maintain  its  old  premium  when  the  East¬ 
ern  crop  is  large  and  fairly  good.  Po¬ 
tatoes  continue  the  weak  feature,  and  the 
Western  markets  at  80c  to  $1.10  per  100 
lbs.  are  much  lower  than  the  Eastern  at 
$1.35  to  $1.40.  but  no  important  declines 
have  taken  place  anywhere  since  the  turn 
of  the  year.  Prices  already  are  as  low  as 
they  can  be  and  draw  shipments  from  the 
more  distant  producing  regions.  Idaho 
farmers  haul  their  crops  over  difficult 
roads  to  the  shipping  points  and  get  25c 
per  100  lbs.,  sacked,  or  15c  per  bushel, 
from  which  comes  the  cost  of  bags. 

'  G.  B.  F. 
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COMBINATION  Potato 


Grow  more  and  better  potatoes  by  spraying 
with  a  dependable  power  outfit.  It  pays!  The 
Bean  Combination  Sprayer,  shown  above,  will 
take  care  of  your  potato  and  truck  crops  per¬ 
fectly,  and  in  5  minutes  can  be  made  ready  for 
orchard  work.  Just  remove  the  boom  and  add 
hose  and  gun  or  rods.  Low-down  and  com¬ 
pact.  Makes  very  short  turns.  Easy  to  pull. 
High  clearance.  Adjustable  to  any  rows. 
Steady  high  pressure  insures  thoro  covering  of 
plants.  Strong  and  rigid,  and  will  stand  up 
under  hardest  work.  Equipped  with  Porcelain- 
lined  Cylinders,  which  are  not  a  fleeted  by  Bor¬ 
deaux  or  other  sprays;  complete  Rotary  Agitator 
and  other  reliable  Bean  features  developed 
thru  38  years  of  experience.  Send  the  coupon. 

Gentlemen :  Send  me  your  new  catalog  and  full 
details  of  the  Bean  Combination  Sprayer. 

Name  _ _ 

Address  _  . 


Spray  Pump  Co. 

23  Hosmer  Street  '  243  \\7.  Julian  Street 

Lansing,  Mich.  so-s»3  San  Jose,  Cal. 

4er,  „  Ms-.r  ■ .  =a» 


It  kills  plant  lice 

—and  it  costs  less  than  two 
cents  a  gallon  to  spray  with 
Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate. 


NICOTINE 

INSECTICIDES 


Play  fair  with  your  farm. 

*  Nourish  your  land — reg¬ 
ularly — with  Nature’s  greatest 
soil-food,  stable  manure.  The 
work  is  easy  with  the  genuine 


NEW  IDEA 

^Original  Wide  SpreadingSpreader 


Easy  to  load;  easy  to  haul — and 
spreads  the  manure  evenly,  in  a  thin, 
uniform  blanket.  Positively  the  most 
efficient  and  most  serviceable 
spreader  built. 

Why  experiment  with  imitations?  Write 
today  for  money-saving  prices— and  copy 
of  New  Idea  Gold  1 1 

Seal  Guarantee. 

The  New  Idea 
Spreader  Co. 

“  Spreader  Specialist*" 

Coldwater,  Ohio. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Legal  Questions 


//' 


YOU’LL  get  quick  relief  from 
.  pain  with  the  first  appli¬ 
cation  of  Gombault’s  Balsam. 
It  penetrates  without  blister¬ 
ing,  drives  out  the  pain,  leaves 
you  feeling  fit  as  a  fiddle. 

Sprains,  bruises,  burns,  open 
cuts,  deep  seated  strains, 
muscular  and  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  lumbago,  sciat¬ 
ica, sore  throat  and  chest  colds 
yield  to  its  healing  power  with 
but  one  or  two  applications. 
It’s  so  effective  that  one  bottle 
lasts  a  long  time. 

For  forty  years  Gombault’s  Bal¬ 
sam  has  been  the  one  indispensable 
remedy  in  thousands  of  households 
here  and  abroad.  You’ll  adopt  it, 
too,  once  you’ve  had  a  chance  to 
prove  its  remarkable  healing  quali¬ 
ties. 

Don’t  wait  till  you  feel  the  sting 
of  pain.  Get  a  bottle  of  Gombault’s 
Bal  Isam  today. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere  for 
J 1.50  per  bottle  or  sent  by 
parcel  post  upon  receipt  of  price. 

GOOD  FOR  ANIMALS  TOO 

Gombault’s  Balsam  is  a  reliable 
and  effective  remedy  for  most  horse 
troubles.  Keeps  your  horses  sound 
and  working.  The  Lawrence- Wil¬ 
liams  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Sole  Distributors  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


GOMBAULTS 

BALSAM 

The  Imported  Liniment 

HEALING  and  ANTISEPTIC 


HAYE  S 

Fruit  Fog  Sprayers 


Guaranteeing 
Top  Prices  for  Fruit 

Hayes  “Fruit  Fog”  guarantees  best 
prices  for  your  fruit— more  fruit  in 

bad  years,  better  fruit  in  good  years.  Tremen¬ 
dous  pressure  (300  lbs.  guaranteed;  breaks 
the  spray  into  a  fog  which  completely  pene¬ 
trates  every  crevice  of  twig,  leaf,  bark  and  bud. 

Prices  Slashed  to  Bottom 

^’ower  Sprayers  vary  in  capacity 
only.  The  smallest  maintains  same  pres¬ 
sure  and,  except  as  to  quantity,  is  as  effi¬ 
cient  and  satisfactory  as  the  largest  size. 

17lDI717New  Folder— 
r  Advice  of  Spray  - 

lug  Experts 

We  make  full  line  of  power  and  hand 
sprayers.  Tell  us  your  requirements. 
Distributors  and  dealers 
in  all  principal  cities. 

HAYES  PUMP  AND  PLANTER  CO. 

Dept.  41,  Galva,  III. 


Guard  Your  Garden 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Keep 
away  Might  and  mildew  and  destroy 
insect  pests  with  a 

Brown’s  Auto -Spray 

Our  No.  1,  shown  here,  operates  by  coin- 
pressed  air.  Nearly  a  million  have  been 
m  use  from  1  to  22  years.  Write  for 
free  Spraying  Calendar  dr  192  :i  Catalog 

THE  E  C. BROWN  CO.,  892  Maple  St..  Rocheslet.lU 


5PRAY 


The  OSPRAYMO 
Line  of  Sprayers 

covers  every  need— power 
rigs  and  traction  potato 
sprayers  to  hand  pumps.  Strong  pressure, 
every  modern  device.  41  years’  experience. 
3end  to-day  for  catalog  to  make  your  selection.  Don't 
buy  a  sprayer  till  it  comes.  Address 
Field  Force  Pump  Co.  Dept.  2  Elmira.  N.  Y 


‘FRIEND  ‘SPRAYERS 

GASPORT.  N.Y 

Catalog  Tree 


Out 
goes 
that 
pain/ 


Title  to  Tax-sale  Land 

Three  years  ago  I  swapped  three  lots  of 
tax-sale  land  with  a  little  shanty  on  to 
a  man  for  four  lots  with  no  building,  the 
four  lots  also  being  tax-sale  land.  He 
had  bought  them  from  the  sam.'  real  es¬ 
tate  man  I  had  bought  mine  from.  All 
we  have  is,  of  course,  only  a  tax-sale  deed. 
I  have  paid  to  the  county  treasurer  back 
taxes  up  to  1010 :  that  is.  for  the  four 
lots.  There  is  in  record  that  in  1889  a 
man  named  McDonald  owned  it.  lie 
lived  at  the  time  in  Connecticut,  but 
everyone  who  had  lots  since  seems  only 
on  tax  sale.  I  tried  to  locate  this  man 
or  his  heirs,  even  had  the  real  estate  man 
search,  but  without  results.  Now  I  have 
built  a  bungalow  on  the  land  ;  it  cost  me 
$2,800.  I  would  like  to  sell  it,  and  when 
I  spoke  of  this  to  some  real  estate  man, 
he  tells  me  it  is  hard  to  sell  a  house  on 
tax-sale  land.  j.  r„ 

New  York. 

There  is  very  little  advice  which  we  can 
give  you  in  your  present  situation.  A 
tax  deed  is  as  good  as  any  deed  if  the  tax 
sale  was  conducted  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  statute,  and  if  all  the  provisions 
in  regard  to  notice  of  redemption,  etc., 
were  fully  complied  with.  It  might  be 
well  for  you  to  employ  an  attorney  to  ex¬ 
amine  your  title  and  see  if  the  tax  law 
has  been  complied  with. 


N.  T. 


Timber  Floated  from  Owner’s  Property 

A  had  a  quantity  of  lumber,  timber 
and  wood  washed  away  by  a  flood,  and 
lodged  upon  the  lands  of  B,  C  and  D. 
Can  A  enter  these  premises  and  take 
home  his  property  ?  c.  E. 

Ontario  Co.,  N,  Y. 

A  can  enter  the  premises  of  B,  C  and 
D  and  take  home  his  property,  provided 
he  can  prove  that  it  is  his  property,  but 
he  is  liable  to  the  landowners  for  tres- 
pass. 

Support  of  Minor  Orphans 

My  brother,  having  been  married  twice, 
is  dead.  The  second  wife  has  driven  his 
minor  children  by  his  first  wife  from 
home.  I  have  borrowed  $600  of  his 
money,  payable  to  him  through  a  Detroit 
bank  by  note,  6  per  cent  first  year,  and  7 
per  cent  thereafter  until  fullv  paid.  Can 
I  pay  that  note  off  to  the  Detroit  State 
Bank  in  some  way  so  his  children  will 
get  it,  and  not  his  wife?  <^ould  I  put  it 
in  the  Detroit  or  some  er  bank  in 
trust  to  myself  for  his  liuie  children? 
Could  I  place  this  money  in  the  bank  for 
the  keep  of  his  homeless  children  in  Mich¬ 
igan?  mks.  a.  K.  s. 

New  York. 

Your  best  procedure  would  be  to  apply 
to  the  surrogate’s  court  for  guardianship 
of  the  minor  children,  and  then  you  could 
dispose  of  the  children’s  property  as  di¬ 
rected  by  the  surrogate.  An  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  father’s  estate  should  have  been 
appointed,  and  it  will  probably  be  neces¬ 
sary  before  you  can  ascertain  just  what 
of  the  minor  children,  and  then  you  could 
take  the  matter  up  with  a  local  attorney 
and  let  him  guide  you  through  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  n.  x 


Title  to  Mortgaged  Property 

A  has  taken  a  note  from  B  for  stock, 
ind  B  has  not  paid.  C  takes  a  chattel 
mortgage  from  B  ;  B  has  consented  for  C 
to  take  all.  lias  C  a  right  to  satisfy 
himself  that  way.  and  leave  A  without 
anything,  or  should  he  sell  at  public  sale 
so  A  would  get  whatever  was  left?  p.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

According  to  the  generally  accepted 
rule,  in  the  absence  of  statutory  qualifi¬ 
cations.  on  the  failure  of  the  mortgagor 
to  perform  the  conditions  of  the  mort¬ 
gage.  an  absolute  legal  title  to  the  mort- 
gaged  property  passes  to  the  mortgagee, 
subject  only  to  the  right,  if  any.  of  the 
mortgagor  to  redeem.  A.  simply  having 
a  note,  and  not  a  judgment,  stood  in  the 
same  position  as  other  creditors,  n.  t. 


. 


Validity  of  Tax  Deed 

I  bought  a  certain  piece  of  land  12 
years  ago,  adjoining  my  property ;  had 
the  title  searched  and  deed  recorded,  and 
took  it  for  granted  that  everything  was 
all  right.  To  my  great  surprise,  a  few 
months  ago  a  man  came  to  me  and  told 
rnu  ^le  '\as  the  owner  of  that  property. 
Ihe  said  party  claimed  he  had  bought 
it  seven  years  ago  at  a  tax  sale,  which 
ot  course  was  unknown  to  me.  As  I  had 
not  received  a  tax  bill  when  papers  were 
on  hie  and  deed  recorded,  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  land  was  included 
in  the  bill  with  my  other  property.  Can 
this  person  compel  me  to  pay  any  more 
than  the  taxes  already  paid,  or  must  I 
pay  what  he  asks  me,  which  is  double 
what  the  taxes  amounted  to?  Can  I  upset 

thATtaVleed?  A.W.  M. 

New  York. 

We  cannot  answer  a  question  as  to  the 
validity  of  a  tax  deed  at  long  distance. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  are  but 
few  purchasers  at  tax  sales  who  comply 
with  the  law,  and  that  the  majority  of 
tax  titles  are  irregular.  We  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  present  your  proposition  to 
a  local  attorney  w’ho  can  investigate  the 
matter  thoroughly.  n.  t. 


Off  to  school 

on  a  winter  morning 

— fresh  and  rosy — or  pinched  and  chilly?  That’s  a  matter 
for  Mother  to  decide. 

Children,  as  well  as  grown-ups,  need  a  hot  mealtime 
beverage  that  is  wholesome,  invigorating,  and  free  from 
harmful  after-effects. 

Coffee  is  known  to  be  harmful — especially  to  children. 
That  is  why  so  many  thoughtful  mothers  give  their  children 
delicious  Postum.  This  pure  cereal  beverage  gives  needed 
warmth  and  comfort,  has  delightful  flavor  and  aroma,  and 
is  free  from  anything  that  can  injure  the  health  of  children 
or  adults. 


Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in  two 
forms:  Instant  Postum  (in  tins)  pre¬ 
pared  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  boiling  water.  Postum  Cereal 
(in  packages)  for  those  who  prefer  to 
make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being 
prepared;  made  by  boiling  fully  20 
minutes. 

Postum 

FOR  HEALTH 
“ There’s  a  Reason" 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


“BROOKLYN  OI  Tf  OUf  TO 
BRAND ”  «3ULi  IT U IX. 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99,1/2%  pure,  for  spraying — insecticide 
purposes,  potato  blight  and  scab. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99K%  pure )  for  dusting 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure . I  purposes. 

Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda  and  Crude  Saltpetre. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  tist 


ow  what 

you  eat 

It  is  a  crime  to  pay  store  prices 
when  you  can  grow  and  store 
the  fat  of  the  land,  fresh  and  at 
its  best,  right  on  your  own  place. 
Lack  of  time  is  no  excuse — a 
Planet  Jr.  No.  4  combination 
seeder  and  wheel  hoe  makes 
planting  your  entire  garden  a 
matter  of  minutes.  Change  a 
single  bolt  and  you  have  a  handy, 
light,  clean-working  wheel  hoe 
which  will  cut  the  weeds  and 
cost  of  living  down  and  keep  the 
family  living  high  right  through 
the  season.  Planet  Jr,  No.  4 
earns  back  its  cost  the  first  year. 
A  boy  or  woman  can  operate  it 
and  have  fun  doing  it,  too. 

Planet  Jr.  Seeders  are  known  every¬ 
where  for  accuracy,  durability  and 
simplicity. Planet  Jr.  cultivatorsfhand. 
horse  and  tractor)  are  the  boast  of 
those  who  cultivate  for  profit.  Send  for 
new  catalogshowing  the  Planet  Jr. line. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  38 

5tb  &  Glenwood  Ave.  Philadelphia 


*  tf, ; 


Th.it  mark  and  the 
name  “ Planet  Jr.%y 
identify  our  product* 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“The  Little  Red  Hen” 

Part  II. 

Now,  where  these  pullets  come  from  or 
how  they  have  been  able  to  do  it,  I  cannot 
say.  They  have  thrust  momentary  great¬ 
ness  upon  us— let  us  make  the  most  of  it. 

I  have  learned  that  when  fame  or  "luck” 
gets  down  from  among  the  seats  of  the 
mighty  and  winks  as  you  take  her  chair 
the  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  lose  no  time  in 
getting  there.  It  is  no  occasion  for  ac¬ 
cepting  the  advice  about  taking  a  back 
seat.  “Go  up  higher”  without  any  argu¬ 
ment.  She  who  confers  “greatness”  can 
quickly  change  her  mind.  I  know  that 
eight  weeks  represents  only  about  15  per 
cent  of  a  year.  There  are  309  days  more 
to  go,  and  I  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised 
to  lind  that  my  Red  pullets  turn  out  like 
Morvieh,  the  great  running  colt.  At  short 
races  he  beat  the  world  and,  very  wisely, 
his  owner  enjoyed  a  burst  of  glory  while 
he  could.  When  they  got  Morvieh  into 
a  longer  race,  “everything  beat  him.”  He 
was  a  “quarter  horse”  with  short  wind. 
Now,  I  am  feeling  that  my  pullets  will 
be  somewhat  like  that.  I  look  for  them 
to  go  strong  for  a  few  months  and  then 
quit.  Good  judges  of  a  hen  who  have 
looked  them  over  say  no,  that  they  are 
built  for  laying,  but  I  know  that  they 
haven’t  the  pedigree  and  inbred  laying 
qualities  back  of  them.  I  know  that  the 
birds  entered  by  Taylor,  Walker,  Under¬ 
hill,  Ferguson  and  others  have  been  def¬ 
initely  bred  and  selected  for  generations. 
I  think  “blood  will  tell”  in  the  end,  and 
while,  for  some  reason,  my  birds  got  a 
great  send-off,  it  does  not  seem  probable 
to  me  that  they  can  hold  the  pace.  If 
they  do  it  will  certainly  require  a  lot  of 
explaining  by  good  students  of  breeding. 

1  presume  you  have  seen,  as  I  have,  cer¬ 
tain  large  families  of  children  who  all 
showed  superior  intelligence.  They  all 
"did  well,”  as  people  say,  at  whatever  oc¬ 
cupation  they  took  up.  Usually  I  think 
these  remarkably  fine  families  do  not 
come  from  people  who  claim  long  pedi¬ 
grees  or  superior  breeding.  I  think  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  a  family 
where  some  man  of  “aristocratic”  blood 
marries  a  superior  girl  of  some  plain, 
sturdy  working  stock.  At  any  rate,  when 
we  find  such  a  family  we  are  interested  in 
studying  the  parents.  Who  are  they? 
Where  did  they  come  from?  What  are 
their  strong  characteristics?  Are  they 
alike  in  size,  shape,  intelligence  and  dis¬ 
position?  What  is  the  peculiar  “nick” 
of  selection  and  breeding  which  produced 
these  superior  childx-en?  In  like  manner, 
suppose  we  look  at  the  parents  of  my 
pullets. 

* 

As  most  of  you  know,  two  years  ago 
1  offered  to  enter  a  pen  of  20  Red  pul¬ 
lers  at  the  Westwood  contest.  In  order 
to  make  the  contest  more  interesting,  I 
had  20  women  each  send  me  their  favorite 
bird.  Thus  we  had  20  pullets  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  each  select¬ 
ed  by  her  owner.  There  were  no  definite 
rules  for  this  selection.  Some  women  no 
doubt  knew  about  “egg  type”  and  shape, 
while  others  evidently  picked  out  what 
seemed  to  them  the  handsomest  or  smart¬ 
est  bird.  Of  course  there  was  no  uni¬ 
formity  of  shape,  color,  size  or  character. 
They  ran  from  big  to  little,  aiid  from 
light  to  dark.  To  start  with,  no  expert 
hen'  man  would  ever  think  of  selecting 
such  a  pen  as  breeding  stock.  Ret  us  all 
understand  that  in  considering  jthe  par¬ 
entage  of  my  pullets.  These  hetis  were 
kept  tw'o  years — one  as  pullets.  The  sec¬ 
ond  year  12  of  the  best  were  selected  for 
breeding — I  furnished  a  cockerel  from 
my  own  stock.  Now,  let  us  see  what 
these  .12  hens  did  : 


Farmerette  . . . 

Duchess  . 

Lady  Mercer  .  . 

*  Olivia  . 

Green  Mt.  Girl 
Mahogany  Maid 
Queen  Pullet 
Miss  Beauty 

Rhoda  . 

Rosewood  . . 
Red  Wing  .. 
Ruth  Ann  . 

*  Died. 


were  laid  outside  the  nests. 

Now7,  if  you  were  breeding  a  pen  to 
enter  at  an  egg-laying  contest,  you  might 
possibly  select  Lady  Mercer.  Red  Wing 
and  Ruth  Ann  on  this  record.  Possibly, 
if  their  shape  seemed  right,  you  might 
include  Duchess,  Farmerette  and  Miss 
Beauty,  but  outside  of  these  the  record  is 
not  very  attractive,  though  I  have  no 
doubt  you  have  hens  in  your  flock  which 
do  not  equal  Rosewood  in  laying.  And 
vbu  will  understand  that  as  these  hens 
came  from  12  different  flocks  there  was 
no  uniformity  whatever  in  size,  color  or 
shape. 

$  *  *  *  * 

When  it  came  to  selecting  a  cockerel 
to  go  with  these  hens  I  was  puzzled. 
“The  sire  is  half  the  herd.”  and  surely 
these  hens  needed  a  heaping  half  to  make 
gbod  measure.  I  was  tempted  to  buy  a 
bird  known  to  be  from  a  hen  that  laid 
over  225  eggs  in  a  year.  He  would  have 
cost  about  $75.  and  might  or  might  not 
“take  after  his  mother.”  I  finally  decided 
to  take  a  bird  from  our  own  stock.  I  think 
the  strain  is  good,  and  here  was  a  chance 
to  prove  it.  So  I  went  nut  and  picked  up 


a  dark  red  cockerel  of  good  shape  and  sent 
him  along.  Some  of  his  daughters  are 
sux-ely  a  credit  to  him.  As  for  their 
mothers,  my  understanding  is  that  they 
are  bred  as  appears  in  the  following  table 
brought  down  to  December  31 : 


1st  Year  2d  Year 

Total 

124 

281 

....  139 

150 

289 

....  137 

185 

322 

. . . .  168 

.  ...  147 

98 

245 

3...  339 

130 

269 

. . . .  138 

110 

248 

. . . .  123 

161 

284 

.  .  .  .  140 

100 

240 

.  .  .  .  359 

21 

180 

. . . .  181 

116 

297 

....  194 

169 

363 

wo  years 

about  7f 

>  eggs 

Kkk 

Egg 

Pullet 

Yield 

Dam 

Yield 

l. 

Scarlet  Runner 

35 

Ruth  Ann  . 

303 

2. 

Anna  May.... 

35 

Lady  Mercer... 

322 

3. 

Flapper  . 

1 

Lady  Mercer... 

322 

4. 

Lonesome  .... 

0 

Ruth  Ann  . 

303 

o. 

Gay  Girl . 

28 

Lady  Mercer  ... 

322 

c. 

Itosie  . 

43 

Mahogany  Maid 

209 

7. 

Bonnie  . 

7 

Rosewood  . 

180 

8. 

Columbine  . .  . 

41 

Rosewood  . 

180 

9. 

Bed  Daughter. 

20 

Rosewood  . 

180 

10. 

27 

Ruth  Ann  . 

303 

11. 

Tip  ' . 

37 

Mahogany  Maid 

180 

12. 

Top  . 

24 

Lady  Mercer  ... 

322 

13. 

Marigold 

13 

Lady  Mercer  ... 

.  322 

14 

Verbena  . 

30 

Lady  Mercer  ... 

.  322 

15. 

Girlie  . 

2f> 

Rosewood  . 

.  180 

1(5. 

Primrose  . 

13 

17. 

Kobbob  . 

24 

18. 

Henrietta  .... 

14 

10. 

Betty  Bed  ... 

0 

20. 

Cornelia  . 

3 

It  seems  that  the  managers  of  the  con¬ 
test  were  unable  to  raise  more  than  15 
pullets  fi’om  this  pen,  so  I  added  five  of 
my  own  stock.  They  are  the  last  five  on 
the  list  and  were  entered  about  a  week 
behind  the  others.  They  were  not  so  well 
developed.  Thus  we  have  three  pullets 
from  Ruth  Ann,  six  from  Lady  Mercer, 
two  from  Mahogany  Maid  and  four  from 
Rosewmod.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  make 
any  real  comparison,  but  here  is  Flapper, 
own  sister  to  Anna  May,  and  Lonesome, 
full  sister  to  Scarlet  Runner.  Mahogany 
Maid  did  not  make  a  good  record,  but  look 
at  her  daughters.  I  should  have  selected 
this  bird  on  her  shape  and  appearance,' 
in  spite  of  her  record. 


Now  I  think  we  have  the  basis  here  for 
a  good  experiment.  Just  now  my  birds 
are  leading  the  race,  but.  frankly,  I  do 
not  expect  them  to  hold  the  lead,  and  I 
will  cheerfully  salute  the  winners,  no  mat¬ 
ter  who  comes  out  ahead.  There  are  100 
pens  at  Westw7ood,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  leaders  ranked  as  follows: 


Eggs 

1.  Pen  47  Leghorns . 53S 

2.  Pen  97  Leghorns .  4SS 

3.  Pen  7  Barred  Rocks .  476 

4.  Pen  90  Leghorns .  456 

5.  Pen  82  Leghorns .  435 

6.  Pen  33  Leghorns .  428 

7.  Pen  15  Reds .  415 


The  Ivegborns  are  usually  better  Win¬ 
ter  layers.  The  Reds  usually  come  up  in 
late  Summer  and  Fall.  My  best  10  pul¬ 
lets  laid  325  eggs  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember.  At  seven  cents  an  egg  that 
means  $22.75.  Yet  the  other  10,  full  half- 
sisters,  laid  only  90  eggs,  which  w7ould 
have  brought  $6.30.  And  five  of  them 
laid  only  seven  eggs,  which  meant  49 
cents.  So  you  see  this  hen  breeding  busi¬ 
ness  has  many  sides  to  it.  I  think  Flap¬ 
per,  Lonesome,  Betty  Red  and  other  low 
ones  are  to  decide  w7hether  I  enter  the 
Hall  of  Fame  or  stay  outside.  If  they 
are  natural  drones — good-night  to  my 
prospects.  If  they  are  just  waiting  to 
put  on  a  burst  of  speed  later — good 
morning,  gentlemen !  In  the  meantime, 
before  my  birds  are  headed,  I  may  tell 
my  girls  that  if  they  desire  to  win  exti-a 
recognition  they  may  tell  the  world  that 
they  are  wife  and  daughter  of  the  owner 
of  Rosie,  Columbine,  Tip  and  other  Red 
racers ! 


Before  I  end  let  me  add  another  thing 
which  I  have  discovered.  I  suppose  all 
men  are  requested  to  share  or  sell  their 
greatness.  It  is  quite  evident,  too,  that 
there  are  some  tricks  in  the  hen  business 
which  might  make  an  old-time  horse  jock¬ 
ey  envious.  I  am  told  that  while  my 
birds  are  “going  good”  I  ought  to  cap¬ 
italize  on  their  performance.  They  tell 
me  that  a  full  brother  of  Rosie  or  Col¬ 
umbine,  or  full  sister  of  these  best  birds, 
should  be  worth  $25  to  $50.  I  hear  that 
people  would  pay  such  prices  if  I  exer- 
•  cised  a  little  “salesmanship.”  Brothers 
and  sisters  of  these  good  birds  should 
be  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea¬ 
shore  to  a  hen  jockey.  It  would  be  as 
easy  as  “rolling  off  a  log”  to  get  a  stock 
of  nice-looking  young  birds  and  sell  them 
as  close  relations  of  Rosie,  Anna  May 
and  the  other  good  ones.  I  am  assured 
that  this  has  actually  been  done.  I  can 
readily  see  what  a  dishonest  man  might 
do  if  he  were  not  closely  watched.  He 
could  quietly  get  together  a  lot  of  very 
superior  pullets  from  various  outside 
flocks,  enter  them  in  a  contest,  get  a  good 
record  and  then  sell  his  own  home  stock 
at  high  figures  on  the  strength  of  what 
his  selected  birds  have  done.  I  am  told 
that  this  has  been  done,  though  no  one 
will  locate  such  a  crooked  business  def¬ 
initely.  I  can  see  that  it.  is  quite  possible. 
As  for  me;  I  have  no  stock  for  sale  or  ex¬ 
change.  I  have  a  breeding  pen  of  good 
performers  at  the  Vineland  contest,  head¬ 
ed  by  a  nep’  ew  of  the  father  of  these 
pullets  at  Westwood,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  sell.  I  regard  the  Red  hen  as  an  hon¬ 
est  fowl.  Personally,  I  consider  her  about 
the  best  bird  that  walks  the  barnyard, 
when  we  consider  all  her  good  qualities, 
but  if  you  prefer  a  Leghorn  or  Rock  or 


Without  Kayso 


With  Kayso 


Without  Kayso 


These  illustrations  are  made  from  actual  photographs.  The 
peach  on  the  left  sprayed  with  Lead  Arsenate — on  the  right 
with  Sulfur  Paste — both  without  KAYSO.  The  center  peaoh 
shows  the  perfect  spray  distribution  when  KAYSO  is  used. 
Below  are  photographs  of  poach  branches  sprayed  with 
Lime-Sulfur,  with  and  without  KAYSO, 


KAYSO— the  Casein  Spreader 

Spreads  the  Spray  and  Makes  It  Stay 

s&smMk  gives  complete  coverage  of  spray  on  fruit,  leaves  and  bark — this  means 
^  unbroken,  protecting  film  of  insecticide  or  fungicide. 

Kayso  keeps  the  spray  from  washing  off— rains  wash  off  and  destroy  the 
efficiency  of  your  spray  materials.  Kayso  will  hold  the  insecticide  or  fungicide 
on  your  trees  long  after  ordinary  spray  washes  off. 

Kayso  makes  spraying  more  economical 
spray  covers  more  trees — less  run-off  easier 
to  apply. 

Kayso  raises  the  market  value  of  fruit  no 
blotches  of  poison — uniform  coloring  fewer 
spray  blemishes. 


Kayso  prevents  chemical  decomposition  in 
combined  sprays  — thereby  preserving  the  full 
toxic  value  of  each  spray  material. 

Kayso  greatly  improves  the  suspension  qual¬ 
ities  of  arsenical,  sulfur  and  bordeaux  sprays 
—keeps  the  spray  materials  from  quickly  set¬ 
tling  in  the  spray  tank. 

Kayso  helps  to  overcome  many  causes  of 
poor  spraying,  such  as  windy  and  rainy  wea¬ 
ther,  careless  application  and  low  pressure. 

Kayso  prevents  “curdling”  and  flocculation 
—  this  means  no  gumming,  no  sludge,  no  clog¬ 
ging  of  strainers. 

Kayso  increases  the  efficiency  of  nicotine  sul¬ 
fate  in  combined  sprays— releases  the  nicotine, 
gives  necessary  spreading  and  prevents  re¬ 
actions. 

Kayso  reduces  arsenical  injury  to  fruit  and 
leaves — takes  up  soluble  arsenic,  prevents 
thick  deposits  of  spray. 


Without 

Kayso 


Dormant  Spray 

The  dormant  spray  kills  by 
contact.  The  microscopic 
spores  of  Brown  Rot,  Scab, 
Curl  Leaf  and  San  Jose  Scale 
on  the  uncovered  spaces  will 
grow  and  infect  the  entire  tree. 
Kayso  makes  the  drops  of 
spray  run  together,  and 
spreads  the  spray  material  in¬ 
to  the  small  crevices  where 
the  pests  seek  protection  in 
winter. 


With 

Kayso 


Send  Today  for  New  Illustrated  Circular — Free 

CALIFORNIA  CENTRAL  CREAMERIES,  INC. 


175  Franklin  Street  • 

San  Francisco  *  Chicago 


New  York 

Los  Angeles 


Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  coupon  to  New  York  Office 


DEALERS  who  have  not  already  stocked 
Kayso  should  take  notice  that  Kayso  is  used 
throughout  the  United  States.  Be  ready  to 
supply  your  trade.  Correspondence  invited. 


Enclosed  please  find  40  cents.  Mail  me  sample 
package  KAYSO,  sufficient  tor  200  gallons  of 
spray. 


R-2. 


Name_ 


Address- 


Tbt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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“FI/avb”  FLoxJi- 

“Famous  for  its  Flavor  ” 


YouCanHake 

*500.00 to^lOOO.00 

a  Month  Milling 

“Flavo”  Flour 

in  your  community  on  this  New  Wonderful 
Mill— no  previous  milling  experience  necessary. 

A  North  Dakota  miller  writes:  “I  cleared  $500.00 
last  month  on  my  25  bbl.  Midget  Mill.” 

A  Tennessee  customer  says:  “My  books  show  a 
gross  profit  of  $23.60  per  day  for  my  Midget  Mill.” 

A  Kansas  man  with  no  milling  experience  says: 
"My  Midget  made  me  over  $8,000.00  net  profit  the 
first  eight  months.” 

Be  the  Mill  owner  and  have  a  permanent  business 
that  will  earn  you  steady  profits  the  entire  year. 
Grind  the  home-grown  wheat  in  your  mill,  supply 
community  with  flour  and  feed. 

BYou  save  the  freight  out  on  the  wheat  and  on  the  in¬ 
coming  flour  and  feed.  You  make  the  regular  milling 
profits  and  extra  added  profits  by  milling  a  "Better 
Barrel  of  Flour  Cheaper”  on  the  new  and  wonderful 
“Midget  Marvel”  self-contained,  One-Man  Roller 
Flour  Mill  that  is  revolutionizing  milling  because  of 
its  big  yield  of  high-grade  flour  at  low  cost.  When 
you  purchase  a  Midget  Marvel  Mill  from  us  you 
have  the  right  to  use  our  nationally  advertised  brand 


3,000  communities  already  have  Midget  Marvel 
Mills.  There  is  a  demand  in  your  community  right 
now  for  "Flavo”  Flour.  It  is  the  most  pleasant, 
dignified  and  profitable  business  in  which  you 
could  engage.  It  will  make  you  financially  inde¬ 
pendent.  Start  with  a  15,  25  or 
50  bbl.  Midget  Marvel  Mill, 
according  to  the  size  of  your 
community.  You  can  do  so  with 
comparatively  little  capital. This 
is  a  real  life-time,  red-blooded 
proposition  —  are  you  the  right 
man?  If  you  are,  then  we  will 
sell  you  one  on  SO  days  free  trial. 

Write  for  the  free  "Story  of 
a  Wonderful  Flour  Mill"  and  full 
particulars.  Do  it  now  beforo 
some  one  else  takes  advantage 
of  this  wonderful  money. mak¬ 
ing  opportunity  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  _, 

THE  ANfiLO-AMERICAN  MILL 
COMPANY 

2312-2)18  Trust  Bldg. 

OWENSBORO.  KENTUCKY 


New  Bulletins 
for  Farmers 

who  are  interested  in  maintaining  or 
increasing  the  productiveness  of  their 
soils. 

These  bulletins  will  be  written  in 
plain,  understandable  language  for 
farmers  who  grow 

Productive 
Farm  Crops 

They  will  contain  the  latest  devel¬ 
opments  of  methods  for  growing  larger 
and  better  crops. 

They  will  be  issued  at  intervals  and 
will  be  mailed  free  to  farmers. 

Your  address  on  a  Post  Card  ask¬ 
ing  for  my  Bulletin  Service  will  bring 
them  to  you  as  issued,  covering  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  a  year  or  more. 

They  will  make  an  interesting  and 
valuable  addition  to  the  farm  library. 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Save •  Labor— Save*  Expente 

Pays  for  Itself  Every 
Day  Used 

Transplants  Tobacco,  To¬ 
matoes,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Cabbage,  Strawberries, 

Eggplant  and  all  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
—one  operation.  A  full  stand;  no  re¬ 
setting.  an  earlier  crop.  Most  prac¬ 
tical  planter  ever  invented.  Is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  set  three  times  as  fast  and 
easier  and  better  than  hand  work. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Write 
for  Free  illustrated  literature. 
MASTERS  PLANTER  00.,  Dept,  1 6,  Chicago,  IIL 


The 

BERLIN 

Quart 


The  White  Basket 

That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fi4Lt.  Write  for 
catalog  showing  our  complete 
line,  and  secure  ^our  baskets 
and  crates  at  FACTORY 
PRICES  AND  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Height,,  Ohio 


’Dotte,  or  anything  else,  why.  Lord  bless 
you.  be  happy  in  your  choice.  You  can’t 
pick  any  quarrel  with  me.  There  is  room 
for  all  of  us — room  at  the  top — good, 
clean  room  for  good  clean  poultry.  Nat¬ 
urally,  I  would  like  to  see  my  birds  go 
sailing  along  through  the  year,  at  the  head 
of  the  procession.  I  won’t  bet  on  them, 
and  I  have  no  brags  coming.  My  feeling 
is  that  some  of  these  birds  with  closer 
breeding  will  win  out,  but  my  hope  is  that 
Rosie.  Tip  and  the  rest  will  make  them 
lay  to  their  limit  before  they  quit.  And 
I  have  no  stock  for  sale  or  to  give  away. 

h.  w.  c. 


Lice  and  Mildew  on  Lettuce  in  Frame 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  grow  salad 
in  cold  frames?  I  used  plenty  of  manure 
every  year  iu  frames,  but  lettuce  gets  lice 
or  mildew.  Would  you  advise  me  to  use 
fertilizer  instead  of  manure?  I  use  lime 
every  second  year.  iWhat  fertilizer  would 
you  advise?  What  should  I  do  for  lice 
on  lettuce?  j.  b. 

Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

The  lice  are  one  of  the  troublesome 
pests  ever  present  when  salad  plants  are 
grown  in  frames.  They  thrive  in  warm, 
moist  conditions,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  when  the  frames  must  be 
kept,  closed,  these  conditions  are  ever 
present.  In  the  greenhouse,  nicotine 
solution  is  vaporized  weekly  to  keep  the 
aphis  under  control.  The  writer  has  tried 
this  in  frames  with  varying  success.  A 
solution  is  boiled  over  an  alcohol  lamp, 
vaporizing  and  filling  all  available  air 
space.  In  this  way  many  aphis  are  de¬ 
stroyed. 

The  mildew  probably  appears  because 
of  improper  ventilation,  not  through  the 
use  of  fertilizers  or  manure.  When  the 
soil  becomes  too  damp  the  fungi  destroy 
the  plants  rapidly.  Be  sure  to  keep  the 
plants  on  the  dry  side,  and  ventilate  as 
often  as  convenient.  Do  not  allow’  the 
glass  to  remain  on  in  the  daytime  until 
moisture  collects,  as  this  is  a  sure  breed¬ 
er  of  disease.  t.  h.  t. 


Bagging  and  Rose  Beetles 

The  inquiry  of  J.  D..  answered  by  Mr. 
Gladwin,  page  1414,  interests  me  and 
leads  me  to  continue  the  subject.  Can 
self-fertile  varieties  of  grape  be  bagged 
while  in  bud  and  thus  protected  from 
ravages  of  the  rose  chafer?  I  am  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  be  located  in  a  belt  in 
which  the  “rose  bug”  swarms  each 
Spring.  Two  miles  either  north  or  south 
the  pest  is  not  known.  I  cannot  account 
for  the  unusual  infestation,  unless  it  is 
that  there  is  an  old  sandy  bottom  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent  just  east  of  here  that  has 
not  b^en  turned  for  many  years.  Per¬ 
haps  this  beetle  breeds  there  unmolested. 

A  tourist  from  New  Jersey  passed  my 
place  this  season  and,  observing  my 
trouble,  said  that  he  had  seen  vineyards 
bagged  before  the  bugs  appeared  and 
thus  saved  from  them.  I  took  the  state¬ 
ment  with  a  grain  of  salt,  as  the  old  say¬ 
ing  goes,  thinking  he  might  have  jumped 
at  conclusions  and  thought  the  bags  were 
for  protection  from  insects  while  in  real¬ 
ity  they  were  for  protection  from  black 
rot.  The  question  is  whether  the  blos¬ 
soms  of  grape  would  be  sufficiently  pol¬ 
linated  to  bea.  .•  perfect  fruit  with  insect 
agencies  totally  excluded.  Unless  some 
plan  of  this  kind  can  be  utilized,  it  seems 
that  grapes  must  he  given  up  at  my  place. 

With  the  aid  of  cur  grandchildren,  we 
hand-picked  the  bugs  twice  a  day  for 
nearly  three  weeks  this  past  season,  and 
with  all  of  that  there  was  hardly  a  per¬ 
fect  cluster  left.  F.  E.B. 

North  Carolina. 


Protecting  Grapes  Under  Glass 

I  have  some  Black  Hamburg  grape¬ 
vines  in  a  cold  grape  house,  very  old 
vines,  which  I  cannot  bend  down  to  cover 
without  breaking.  They  have  always 
been  wrapped  wdth  burlap,  and  very  light 
at  that.  Every  Spring  there  are  quite  a 
few  dead  spurs.  It  seems  to  me  they  dry 
out  too  much.  This  Fall  I  put  on  ap¬ 
proximately  three  layers  of  burlap,  and 
I  think  if  I  open  the  vertilators  on  bright 
days  it  would  help.  I  have  a  lot  of  old 
carpet  and  straw  matting  which  I  could 
lay  over  them,  or  do  you  think  it  would 
be  better  to  hang  it  up  for  shade?  Do 
you  think  the  ground  ought  to  be  damp¬ 
ened  once  in  a  while?  I  do  not  mean 
near  the  vines,  but  the  runway  gets  as 
dry  as  powder.  Is  it  all  right  to  unwrap 
vines  when  danger  from  frost  is  past,  or 
is  there  a  set  time  for  it?  I  have  two 
small  stoves  I  could  use  in  case  of  a  cold 
snap.  Could  you  give  me  the  names  ot 
some  grapes  as  good  as  or  better  than 
Black  Hamburg  that  would  do  under  the 
same  conditions?  E.  T. 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

It  is  suggested  that  straw  be  bound 
around  these  vines  with  the  bagging  and 
matting.  It  is  desirable  to  wet  the  soil 
somewhat,  but  not  directly  around  the 
vines.  It  is  not  only  desirable  but  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  the  coverings  as  soon  as 
frost  danger  is  passed ;  otherwise  the 
buds  will  put  forth  prematurely. 

Black  Prince,  White  Frontignan,  Red 
Muscadine.  Black  Frontignan  and  Chas- 
selas  are  desirable  varieties  for  the  cold 
grapery.  F.  e.  g. 


There  are  approximately  1.500  Choc¬ 
taw  Indians  within  the  borders  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  remnants  of  the  tribe  that  once 
resided  in  the  State  and  that  removed  to 
Indian  Territory  —  now  Oklahoma  —  in 
1832-33.  Practically  all  of  these  Indians 
are  farmers. 


TIMELINESS 

A  PRODUCER  OF  FARM  PROFITS 

“Time  is  the  essence  of  good  farming.”  Timely  work  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  of  every  farm  crop,  often  increases  the  yield 
and  always  produces  a  better  profit. 

Timeliness  in  preparing  good  seedbeds;  in  planting  crops;  in 
harvesting  crops;  in  preparing  them  for  market  or  feeding;  in 
Fall  work  and  belt  work,  is  assured  by  the  use  of 


With  a  Case  tractor  you  can  get  every  important  field  or  belt 
job  done  on  time.  This  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  crop  and 
profit  insurance  you  can  have.  Case  tractors  assure  timeliness 
in  all  farm  work  because: 


They  are  practical,  well  adapted  to 
all  drawbar  and  belt  work  on  a  farm, 
and  easily  operated  by  farmers. 

They  have  well  balanced,  steady 
running  dngines  of  the  most  efficient 
type,  built  to  stand  up  under  strenu¬ 
ous  work  and  with  ample  reserve 
power.  A  simple  carburetor  and  spe¬ 
cially  designed  manifolds  with  heat 
control  enable  Case  engines  to  operate 
with  extreme  economy  on  low  grade 
fuels. 

A  rigid  frame  holds,  all  bearings, 
shafts  and  gears  in  permanent  align¬ 
ment. 


Power  is  transmitted  to  both  drive 
wh««ls  through  a  train  of  simple  spur 
gears,  all  of  forged  steel  with  cut 
teeth,  enclosed  and  operating  m*  oil. 

All  friction  surfaces  either  run  in 
oil  or  are  provided  with  ample,  posi¬ 
tive  lubrication,  are  enclosed  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  dust  and  dirt. 

All  parts  are  accessible  for  repairs 
and  adjustments  and  all  bearings  are 
easily  renewable. 

Belt  pulleys  are  mounted  on  engine 
crankshaft,  in  full  view  of  operator 
when  lining  up  and  backing  into  the 
belt. 


Thus,  in  all  respects,  Case  tractors  meet  the  requirements  of  progressive 
farmers  who  want  their  work  d*ne  on  time,  efficiently  and  economically.  The 
full  story  of  Case  tractor  advantages  in  timely  work  is  told  in  our  new  book¬ 
let  “Better  Farming  With  Better  Tractors”  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  for 
the  asking.  Write  for  it. 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

(Established  1842) 

Dept.  A22  Racine  Wisconsin 


NOTE:  Our  plows  and  harrows  are  NOT  the  Case  plows 
and  harrows  made  by  the  J-  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Company. 


Don’t  let  another  seeding  go  by  before 
you  put  in  SOLVAY.  You  make  more 
money  using  SOLVAY  because  it  gives 
you  bigger  crops,  better  crop3  and  that 
means  more  money. 

It’s  so  easy  to  handle  SOLVAY— shipped 
in  100  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk,  may  be  spread 
by  Hand  or  lime  sower.  Safe,  will  not 
bum,  and  is  so  finely  ground  it  brings 
results  the  first  year. 

Sweeten  your  soil  and  you  “sweeten  your 
bank  roll  too.  There's  years  of  profit  in  using 
SOLVAY.  Find  out  all  about  it  —Write  for  the 
valuable  SOLVAY  lime  book— free  I 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  C0-,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


This 
Year 
Spread 

SOLVAY 


- - — — - 

THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has 

some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 

Man’s  popular  sketches — philos- 

ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 

human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2-01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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*  “A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  »se  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  have  a  blind  brother  who  is  taking  training  in  poul¬ 
try  raising  at  the  Evergreen  School  for  the  Blind,  at 
Baltimore,  Md.  He  visited  me  during  the  holidays  and 
was  so  pleased  with  several  articles  read  to  him  that  he 
said.  “I  want  that  paper.”  I  thought  probably  you 
would  like  to  know  that  even  a  blind  man  can  see  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  c.  a.  fowler. 
Pen  nsyl  vania. 

E  do  appreciate  the  fact.  It  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  say  that  we  have  many  blind  “readers” 
v.  ho  insist  on  having  the  paper  read  to  them. 

* 

NEWS  comes  from  the  State  of  Washington  of  a 
legal  decision  which  upsets  tradition  in  the 
seed  trade.  As  we  understand  it,  a  farmer  ordered 
2,500  lbs.  of  Spring  rye  seed.  The  first  1.000  lbs. 
were  delivered  and  sown.  It  proved  to  be  ordinary 
Winter  rye,  and  was  of  course  useless  for  Spring 
seeding,  the  object  being  to  produce  a  quick  growth  of 
liay.  When  the  remaining  1.500  lbs.  of  seed  came 
the  bags  carried  the  usual  no-guaranty  tags.  This 
seed  was  also  Winter  rye.  The  farmer  sued  for 
damages  and  secured  a  judgment  for  $900  for  the 
first  1,000  lbs.  The  lower  court  denied  recovery  for 
the  rest  of  the  seed  on  the  claim  that  the  no-guar¬ 
anty  clause  relieved  the  seedsman  from  liability. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Washington  has  now  re¬ 
versed  this  judgment.  It  holds  that  the  fanner  is 

Entitled  to  recover  the  reasonable  value  of  the  hay 
crop  that  the  entire  2,500  lbs.  of  seed  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  had  it  been  Spring  instead  of  Fall  rye.  The 
lower  court’s  finding  that  the  first  1,000  lbs.  of  seed 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  cover  90  acres  and  should 
have  yielded  80  tons  of  hay  worth  $10  per  ton.  less  $4 
per  ton  for  harvesting,  was  affirmed. 

Under  this  decision  the  seedsman  seems  to  have 
been  held  responsible  for  his  mistake,  without  regard 
to  his  refusal  to  assume  a  responsibility.  The  court 
seems  to  have  held  him  responsible,  without  regard 
to  any  “disclaimer."  The  usual  statement  printed 
on  seed  packages  has  been  supposed  to  be  absolutely 
bullet-proof  in  a  legal  sense. 

* 

EARLY  every  day  we  have  letters  asking  for 

0 

the  Commercial  value  of  silage.  Formerly 
silage  was  rarely  sold,  except  at  an  occasional  auc¬ 
tion,  or  where  a  dairy  farm  had  changed  hands  in 
Winter.  Now  many  sales  are  reported.  What  is  a 
fair  price?  There  can  be  no  standard  price  as  there 
is  for  grain  and  hay.  except  by  comparison.  The 
usual  plan  is  to  figure  that  good  silage  in  the  silo 
is  worth  35  per  cent  of  the  price  of  good  hay  in  the 
mow.  Thus  if  hay  is  worth  $20  a  ton,  silage  will 
he  worth  $7.50.  and  so  on.  This  is  a  rough  estimate, 
which  seems  to  have  been  accepted  in  many  eases  of 
sale.  It  is  usually  estimated  that  in  a  well-packed 
silo  a  cubic  foot  of  silage  will  weight  about  40  lbs., 
which  means  50  cubic  feet  to  the  ton.  We  think 
that  as  the  years  go  on  silage  will  become  more  and 
more  a  commercial  product,  and  sold  as  feed  is  on 
Hie  basis  of  its  analysis. 

❖ 

T  is  now  thought  sure  that  some  sort  of  farm 
credits  bill  will  be  passed  by  Congress  during  the 
present  session,  .lust  what  form  it  will  take  cannot 
he  told  at  this  time.  There  will  be  wirepulling  and 
trading  on  it.  but  probably  its  chief  features  will  be 
longer  terms  of  credits  and  larger  loans.  This  will 
accommodate  Western  farmers  and  stock  feeders, 
who  are  often  obliged  to  hold  feeding  cattle  or  other 
stock  for  months  before  cashing  in.  We  cannot  see 
that  any  of  these  proposed  plans  for  credit  are  to  be 
of  any  great  service  to  our  Eastern  farmers.  A 
small  proportion  of  them  can  make  good  use  of  such 
credit,  and  their  organizations  will  find  it  useful. 
The  rank  and  file  of  our  farmers  will  be  better  off 
not  to  borrow  more  money.  As  a  class  they  are  far 
enough  in  debt  now.  What  they  need  more  than 
credit  is  a  market  system  which  will  injure  fair 
prices  for  what  they  produce.  Give  them  that  and 


they  will  take  care  of  the  rest.  The  danger  is  that 
all  this  concentration  of  thought  on  credits  will  ob¬ 
scure  the  bigger  issue  of  enforcing  the  laws  so  that  a 
better  system  of  distribution  can  be  worked  out, 

HE  legislative  situation  at  Albany  is  peculiar. 
There  never  was  anything  quite  like  it  before. 
The  season's  work  will  be  essentially  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  New  York  City  and  the  up-State  or  rural 
counties.  On  the  figures  the  Democrats  control  the 
Senate  by  one  vote,  but  one  Senator  classed  as  a 
Democrat  really  belongs  to  the  other  party.  The 
Republicans  are  supposed  to  have  a  majority  of  12 
in  the  Assembly,  but  six  of  their  members  are  from 
New  York,  and  in  many  eases  can  be  counted  on  to 
vote  with  the  city  majority.  This  is  most  likely  to 
be  a  trading  Legislature,  with  not  much  chance  of 
getting  hills  through  on  their  real  merits.  There  will 
be  more  dickering  and  wirepulling  than  usual,  and 
too  much  grand-stand  playe  for  party  politics.  The 
Democrats  seem  determined  to  repeal  much  of  the 
legislation  passed  during  Gov.  Miller’s  term.  They 
will  be  obliged  to  do  this  in  order  to  satisfy  New 
York  City.  At  this  moment  it  appears  that  the 
direct  primary  law  will  come  back.  Nothing  par¬ 
ticular  has  yet  been  done  toward  agricultural  legis¬ 
lation,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  now  that  any 
serious  effort  will  be  made  to  pass  a  new  rural  school 
bill. 

* 

HERE  is  good  prospect  now  that  the  Voight 
“filled”  milk  bill  will  become  a  law.  It  has 
already  passed  the  House,  and  the  agricultural  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  favorably  reported  the  bill  last 
week.  "Filled”  milk  is  one  of  the  meanest  frauds 
that  has  ever  been  imposed  on  the  food  consuming 
public.  It  is  made  by  first  taking  the  butterfat  out 
of  whole  milk,  and  then  replacing  the  butterfat  with 
a  cheap  vegetable  oil.  Of  course  the  main  purpose 
is  to  sell  the  cheap  vegetable  oil  disguised  in  skim- 
milk  on  the  credit  of  butterfat.  and  that  at  a  price 
that  the  vegetable  oil  would  not  bring  if  sold  on  its 
merits.  "Filled”  milk  is  a  cheat,  and  Congress  only 
does  its  duty  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  fraud. 

* 

“When  you  buy  oleomargarine  you  are  supporting 
the  Sultan  of  Sulu  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  who  is  so 
lazy  he  lies  under  the  cocoanut  trees  and  waits  for  the 
cocoanuts  to  ripen  and  fall  so  that  he  can  gather  them 
and  ship  them  to  the  United  States  to  compete  with  the 
dairy  cow,”  states  P.  F.  Graf,  Grant  County  agricul¬ 
tural  agent. 

HAT  is  from  the  Press  Bulletin  of  the  Wisconsin 
University — and  it  is  right.  The  same  is  true 
when  you  fill  up  on  filled  milk.  What  do  you  stand 
for.  pure  butterfat  or  cocoanut  oil,  the  dairy  cow  or 
the  cocoanut  tree,  the  self-respecting  American  dairy 
farmer  or  the  half-naked  native  lounging  in  the 
shade?  It  is  about  time  the  American  consumer 
began  to  think  about  it.  If  the  consumer  does  not 
give  the  producer  a  fair  chance  he  will  be  consumed. 

* 

OME  one  asks  where  in  the  United  States  can 
be  found  the  greatest  road  jam  of  automobiles. 
We  can  hardly  see  the  advantage  of  getting  into 
such  a  crush,  but  we  think  one  of  the  shore  roads  in 
New  Jersey,  leading  to  Atlantic  City,  would  be  the 
place  for  it.  It  is  reported  that  at  oue  flag  station 
on  the  railroad  5.000  cars  and  95  trains  were  safely 
passed  in  four  hours  without  mishap  and  the  least 
possible  delay.  On  some  busy  days  there  will  be 
double  rows  of  cars  over  25  miles  long  passing  each 
other  in  regular  order.  Of  course  in  such  cases  a 
roadside  market  would  he  out  of  the  question,  except 
where  a  track  can  be  made  off  the  main  road.  One 
man  reports  that  it  has  sometimes  required  15  min¬ 
utes  to  get  out  of  his  own  yard  with  a  car.  and  then 
he  must  join  a  slow  procession.  Some  of  our  rural 
people  will  find  it  hard  to  realize  how  the  roads  are 
crowded  in  New  Jersey  and  Eastern  New  York  dur¬ 
ing  much  of  the  Summer.  New  Jersey,  in  particular, 
is  the  pathway  between  two  of  the  greatest  cities  in 
the  world,  and  the  gate  through  which  Western  and 
Southern  visitors  pass.  Each  year.  too.  millions  of 
people  come  down  out  of  the  interior  to  play  or  loaf 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Thus  the  car  is  changing 
New  Jersey  from  a  farm  to  a  garden  State,  and  this 
great  crowd  of  strangers  provides  the  finest  market 
in  the  world. 

THIS  baek-to-the-lander  discussion  takes  a  new 
turn  this  week.  A  man  at  the  age  when  he 
should  be  in  the  prime  of  life  lias  made  enough 
money  to  give  him  a  modest  income  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Shall  he  keep  on  working  in  the  city  and 
save  up  more  money,  or  shall  he  find  some  little 
place  in  the  country  where  he  can  live  in  content¬ 
ment  on  the  income  from  his  savings  and  what  he 
can  produce  with  his  own  labor?  This  is  not  the 


problem  of  one  who  goes  to  a  farm  to  sweat  and 
worry  for  a  chance  to  exist.  This  man’s  living  is 
fairly  secure.  Where  can  he  go  to  live  a  good  life 
for  the  remainder  of  his  years?  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  like  J.  B.  W.,  and  the  decision  they 
make  will  have  quite  a  little  to  do  with  the  future 
of  this  country.  In  the  city  they  can  never  hope  to 
be  much  more  than  a  cog  on  a  wheel.  In  some  rural 
neighborhood  they  may  become  a  wheel.  They  will 
prove  good  substitutes  for  some  of  the  country  people 
who  are  moving  to  town.  No  one  can  advise  such 
people  definitely.  They  must  decide  for  themselves 
where  they  can  best  live  a  good  life.  The  nation 
would  he  better  off  if  thousands  of  them  would  get 
out  of  the  big  cities  and  take  their  capital,  tlieir 
energy  and  business  experience  out  into  the  country 
and  use  them  all  for  rural  development. 

* 

T  is  some  years  since  The  R.  N.-Y.  told  its  readers 
about  “alumite,”  the  substance  found  in  parts  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Now  the  papers  are  just 
about  beginning  to  describe  this  material.  It  is  a 
combination  of  aluminum,  potash  and  sulphur.  All 
these  substances,  and  especially  the  first  two,  are 
necessities  in  manufacturing  and  agriculture,  and 
at  present  both  are  practically  controlled  by  monopo¬ 
lies.  We  expect  that  back  of  this  new  effort  1o 
“boom”  alumite  will  be  found  some  propaganda  for 
selling  stock  in  a  mining  enterprise.  Our  under¬ 
standing  is  that  while  there  are  large  deposits  of 
these  minerals  in  the  mountains,  they  lie  in  such 
situations  that  mining  is  too  costly  to  pay  at  this 
time.  We  advise  our  readers  to  go  very  slow  about 
buying  stock  in  potash  mines. 

* 

E  recently  ran  upon  a  co-operative  plan  which 
might  well  be  imitated  in  every  rural  county. 
A  group  of  women  have  interested  themselves  in  a 
plan  for  securing  good  teachers.  They  raise  a  fund 
and  send  each  year  some  deserving  girl  to  the  State 
normal  school.  The  idea  is  to  select  some  girl  who 
could  not  otherwise  attend,  through  lack  of  financial 
resources.  The  girl  is  selected  on  the  basis  of 
scholarship,  character  and  natural  fitness  for  teach¬ 
ing.  She  is  required  to  give  a  pledge  that  after 
graduating  from  the  normal  she  will  come  back  to 
the  county  and  teach  at  least  two  years.  In  this 
way  deserving  girls  are  helped,  natural  teachers  are 
trained,  and  the  number  of  good  teachers  in  the 
county  is  increased.  The  amount  required  from  each 
member  of  such  an  organization  is  small,  but  tlie 
returns  to  the  community  are  great.  It  is  often  hard 
to  start  and  carry  on  such  enterprises,  for  all  people 
do  not  have  quite  the  vision  and  the  joy  of  service 
needed  to  see  the  full  glory  of  such  an  enterprise. 
Yet  the  success  of  all  our  larger  attempts  at  co¬ 
operation  will  be  determined  by  the  success  of  these 
smaller  efforts  which  do  not  have  any  great  mate¬ 
rial  gains  for  their  measure  of  success.  Like  the 
“little  drops  of  water,  little  grains  of  sand.”  of  our 
nursery  rhyme,  these  local  efforts  to  benefit  the 
community  combine  to  make  the  great  industrial 
movement  a  success. 

* 

E  understand  that  during  the  session  of  the 
next  New  York  Legislature  a  determined  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  made  to  disband  the  New  York  8tate 
troopers.  The  fight  against  the  troopers  comes 
largely  from  the  labor  unions,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  the  troopers  have  been  used  in  suppressing 
strikes  in  cities.  There  is  also  the  argument  of 
economy.  Three  years  ago  we  made  a  careful  can¬ 
vass  of  this  matter,  and  found  that  a  large  majority 
of  our  farmers  favored  the  troopers  and  wanted 
them  continued.  Many  of  our  readers  said  that 
these  officers  gave  genuine  protection  to  country 
people;  in  fact,  all  the  police  protection  they  had. 
As  the  question  is  sure  to  come  up  early  this  year. 
we  ask  our  country  friends  to  tell  us  just  how  they 
stand  on  the  question. 


Brevities 

A  “January  thaw”  is  reported  “up  the  State.”  It 
ought  to  help  fill  up  some  Of  the  dry  wells. 

The  wheel  that  squeaks  the  loudest  is  the  one  that 
gets  the  oil. 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  states  that  sawdust, 
mixed  with  soda,  is  a  good  extinguisher  for  oil  fires. 

Some  of  our  fastidious  friends  rather  object  to  the 
use  of  the  word  “sucker.”  The  dictionary  defines  it  as 
“a  person  easily  duped.”  There  seem  to  be  many  of 
them  ! 

It  seems  that  many  children  can  hardly  be  induced  to 
drink  milk  at  home — out  of  a  glass;  but  at  school,  the 
novelty  of  sucking  the  milk  through  a  straw  makes  them 
milk  drinkers. 

We  have  many  letters  from  people  who  ask  about 
cultivating  improved  elderberries.  There  is  not  enough 
of  it  done  yet  to  give  particulars,  but  in  general  way 
the  elderberries  are  planted  eight  feet  ear-h  way  and 
cultivated  much  like  blackberries. 


Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Has  Your  Farm  Assessment  Been 
Raised 

HE  following  letter  comes  to  us  from  Central 
New  York.  We  want  to  know  if  this  is  typical 
of  other  farm  localities  in  New  York  State.  Has 
your  farm  assessment  been  raised?  Are  your  farm 
prospects  like  those  mentioned  below? 

Is  a  rise  in  the  assessed  valuation  of  farms  general 
throughout  the  State?  Last  Spring  our  buildings  were 
all  carefully  measured  by  the  assessors,  and  a  minute 
description  taken  as  to  condition,  paint,  kind  of  heat 
used,  and  my  valuation  increased  $1,300.  and  other 
neighbors  in  proportion.  Our  local  paper  states  that 
the  assessed  valuation  in  the  town  was  increased  from 
83  per  cent  to  96  per  cent. 

Uhfortunately,  I  have  a  good  farm  in  a  good  location 
on  a  good  road,  near  town,  well  fenced  (another  thing  in¬ 
dued  in  the  report),  and  people  wha  can  buy  such  a  farm 
are  not  buying  farms  now.  The  last  crop  of  wheat  I 
made  I  worked  what  I  was  able,  set  up  grain,  pitched 
in  the  mow,  raked  scatterings,  pitched  to  the  machine, 
and  besides  this  paid  out  over  $50  more  than  the  crop 
sold  for,  and  I  hired  the  work  done  as  cheaply  as  it 
could  be  done.  I  keep  a  complete  doubly  entry  set  of 
books,  and  know  what  I  am  doing,  and  am  not  losing  so 
much  marking  time,  taking  cattle  for  pasture,  in  which 
1  have  considerable  competition,  let  hay  on  shares,  and 
hope  for  normal  conditions.  Things  will  become  normal, 
but  when?  Do  not  dare  paint  a  building,  as  it  will 
raise  the  assessment.  Fortunately,  I  can  stand  a  deficit 
a  few  years  more,  and  I  hope  can  by  that  time  sell  and 
get  out  from  under. 


N.  Y.  Farms  and  Markets  Department 

IN  his  first  annual  message  to  the  Legislature 
Governor  Smith  said  that  the  last  Legislature 
appropriated  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
$5,282,642.24.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
State  was  not  getting  the  worth  of  the  money  and 
uot  doing  all  it  can  to  promote  the  interests  of  farm 
communities.  The  only  intimation  of  suggestion  for 
better  results  appeared  later  on  in  the  message.  It 
said :  '‘There  is  something  wrong  in  a  common¬ 
wealth  that  permits  so  much  of  the  produce  of  the 
land  to  rot  on  the  farms  while  such  high  prices  are 
being  obtained  for  what  is  being  sold  in  the  cities.” 
This  intimation  sounds  well,  but  the  same  thought 
has  been  expressed  over  and  over  again  for  the  last 
25  years.  It  is  formally  expressed  in  the  law  that 
Governor  .Smith  now  proposes  to  repeal.  It  simply 
intimates  what  a  new  policy  should  be.  It  does  not 
state  definitely  what  results  are  to  be  sought,  nor 
does  it  give  any  details  of  the  way  results  are  to  be 
attained.  These  details  of  means  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  are  of  course  not  expected  in  a  formal  message 
from  the  Governor  to  the  Legislature.  But  the  whole 
plan  in  detail  must  be  submitted  before  the  new 
administration  can  expect  any  enthusiasm  from 
farmers  in  support  of  the  Governor’s  demand  for  a 
thorough  reorganization  of  the  Farms  and  Markets 
Department  under  a  new  law.  The  same  reasons 
that  he  assigns  now  for  the  repeal  of  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  department  were  urged  with 
even  greater  eloquence  by  the  promoters  of  the 
present  law  six  years  ago,  and  if  changes  are  to  be 
made  now  we  would  all  like  to  know  to  what  de¬ 
finite  end. 

It  was  alleged  six  years  ago  that  the  agricultural 
law  was  being  revised  to  take  it  out  of  politics.  We 
said  at  the  time  that  the  alleged  purpose  was  a  pre¬ 
tence.  The  record  soon  justified  our  judgment.  The 
purpose  was  to  pay  a  political  debt  to  one  man,  and 
to  defeat  the  food  and  market  law  which  was  then 
working  with  farmers  to  stop  the  “rot”  of  food  on 
the  farms  and  to  get  it  to  the  city  consumer  at  a 
reasonable  cost  for  delivery.  It  was  a  middleman’s 
law.  Farmers  immediately  lost  all  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  gained,  and  their  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  has  since  been  less  than  it  ever  was  before. 
In  the  preamble  to  the  law  the  State  announced  its 
responsibility  for  the  economic  distribution  of  food. 
It  multiplied  its  appropriations  for  the  purpose,  and 
then  tore  down  the  only  machinery  it  ever  had 
erected  to  perform  the  functions  that  it  proclaimed. 
In  creating  the  Farms  and  Markets  Commission  the 
law  took  the  Agricultural  Department  out  of  politics 
in  the  sense  that  it  tied  the  department  up  in  the 
party  then  dominant  in  the  State.  It  would  be  hard 
to  devise  a  scheme  that  would  make  it  less  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  people.  If  farmers  wished  to  change  the 
policy  of  the  department  by  legislative  measures  it 
would  require  six  years  and  six  successive  annual 
political  victories  on  one  policy  to  do  it.  Altogether, 
without  regard  to  the  work  of  the  department  since, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  brazen  and  disheartening 
pieces  of  political  farm  legislation  ever,  enacted  in 
New  York  State.  It  is  true  that  the  pretence  of  non- 
partisanship  has  been  dropped,  and  with  the  frankly 
political  complexion,  the  department  has  assumed  a 
measure  of  stability  and  respectability  that  was  not 
previously  apparent.  It  is  performing  its  police 
duties  and  its  normal  functions  in  the  interest  of 
production,  but  it  was  designed  to  defeat  any  real 


attempt  to  help  farmers  market  their  produce  and 
to  give  middlemen  a  free  hand  in  the  markets.  Tt 
has  kept  that  purpose,  and  the  men  in  charge  of  it 
have  no  choice  if  they  are  to  hold  their  jobs. 

If.  on  the  strength  of  his  recent  victory.  Governor 
Smith  wants  to  reorganize  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  to  get  the  benefit  of  that  $5,000,000  patronage 
for  his  friends,  he  will  not  evoke  much  enthusiasm 
from  farmers.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  abso¬ 
lutely  no  concern  with  the  patronage  consideration 
in  it.  If,  however,  results  were  to  be  the  same,  our 
preference  would  be  to  leave  it  as  it  is.  This  would 
at  least  be  a  saving  of  time  and  energy  and  money. 
If,  however.  Governor  Smith  is  really  in  eai'nest 
about  the  “rot”  on  the  farms  and  the  "high  prices 
in  the  cities,”  and  will  give  us  a  practical  plan 
worked  out  in  sufficient  detail  so  that  we  can  see  a 
little  better  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  for  the 
man  who  works  the  farms,  he  will  have  all  the 
encouragement  we  can  give  him  for  a  reorganization 
of  the  department,  but  we  should  have  to  have  de¬ 
finite  and  detailed  commitments. 


The  Springfield  Federal  Farm  Loan 

Bank 

HE  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Springfield  says  that  the  bank  increased  its 
capital  during  the  year  by  $273,445,  and  increased  its 
loans  by  $6,579,700.  Its  net  loans  are  $21,935,192.42. 
It  paid  a  dividend  of  $48,737.58.  It  also  repaid  the 
Federal  government  $49,940  on,  $739,925  originally 
advanced  as  capital  by  the  government.  It  has  7,500 
farms  under  mortgage,  and  has  taken  12  farms  on 
foreclosure.  These  are  estimated  to  be  worth  the 
$41,570.40  which  they  cost  the  bank,  and  are  to  be 
sold  as  fast  as  demand  for  them  appears. 


“The  Price  of  Apples” 

I  am  sending  you  a  clipping  from  a  Washington,  D. 
C.,  paper.  Prices  in  this  city  are  even  higher,  5  cents 
apiece  for  apples  that  weigh  one-third  of  a  pound.  At 
the  restaurants  we  have  to  pay  10  and  15  cents  each  for 
a  baked  one,  or  at  the  rate  of  $5.20  to  $7.80  a  bushel. 
Someone  in  your  paper  a  short  time  ago  was  inquiring 
why  the  demand  for  walnuts  could  not  be  increased. 
An  hour  ago  I  passed  a  fruit  stand  where  walnuts  were 
displayed  for  sale,  and  a  tag  on  the  basket  with  this 
coat  of  arms  at  the  top,  “80  cents  lb.”  'Who  do  you 
think  but  Henry  Ford,  Congressman  Couzens  and  half  a 
dozen  or  so  like  them,  and  possibly  a  few  high-class 
“bootleggers,”  can  buy  walnuts?  If  things  keep  on  at 
the  present  rate  even  the  bootleggers  will  be  compelled 
to  eat  roast  turkey  without  cranberries  or  -walnuts.  I 
know  well  the  farmer  is  not  getting  much,  for  I  have 
been  him  for  30  yeax-s,  until  the  last  year.  It  seems  to 
me  the  traders  have  all  got  that  big  war  profit  idea 
soaked  into  them  so  deep  that  it  will  never  come  out. 
What  do  you  think  about  it?  z.  c.  B. 

Connecticut. 

OUR  thoughts  would  hardly  be  fit  for  publication. 

This  correspondent  sends  us  an  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  Washington  papers: 


APPLES 

Our  stores  are  supplied 

with  the  biggest 

and  best  stocks  of  apples  they  have  had  for  a 

long  time.  Buying  direct 

from  the  packers 

in  carload  lots  enables  us 
extremely  low  prices. 

to  sell  them  at 

York  Imperials,  6  lbs.  for.. 

Spitzenburgs,  2  lbs.  for.... 

Grimes  Golden.  2  lbs.  for.. 

Wagner,  4  lbs.  for . 

Delicious,  per  lb . 

.  10c 

Special  Prices  by  the  Box 

Those  farmers  who  saw  good  apples  rotting  on  the 
ground  last  Fall  because  the  price  then  obtainable 
would  not  pay  for  picking  and  packages  will  read 
these  figures  with  interest.  A  remedy?  There  will 
be  no  adequate  one  until  we  all  understand  that  we 
must  quit  working  as  individuals  and  get  together 
to  do  it  ourselves.  Here  and  there  are  men  like  D. 
L  Hartman  who  can  profitably  “go  it  alone.”  but 
the  great  mass  of  us  must  get  together  and  stay  to- 
gethei'.  and  thus  have  some  control  over  the  markets 
and  distribution. 


A  Rabbit  Swarm  for  Pennsylvania 

I  am  inclosing  a  clipping  from  the  December  31 
North  American.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  30 
there  was  an  article  on  planting  rabbits  at  the  roots 
of  tx-ees,  and  I  think  the  farmers  of  this  State  (Penn¬ 
sylvania)  should  know  that  the  State  is  to  furnish  them 
in  plenty.  I  think  it  is  time  the  farmer  had  something 
to  say  about  this  kind  of  legislation,  a.  k.  carleton. 

Pennsylvania. 

WE  think  so  too,  and  thus  we  print  the  clip¬ 
ping  : 

Topeka.  Kan.,  Dec.  30. — Pennsylvania  is  to  be  re¬ 
populated  with  rabbits  from  Kansas.  “Cottontails”  for 
the  brush  and  timber  sections,  and  jaekrabbits  for  the 
open  spaces,  will  he  delivered  in  the  Spring. 

Moon  C.  Beck  of  Hutchinson  has  a  contract  with  the 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  to  furnish  10.000  live 
rabbits  for  propagation  in  that  State.  Mr.  Beck  is  a 
professional  trapper  of  live  game  and  ships  rabbits, 
ducks,  geese,  antelope,  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  coyotes,  wildcats  and  other  animals  to 
zoos. 

Mr.  Beck  has  just  announced  that  lie  will  pay  30 
cents  each  for  live  cottontail  rabbits.  These  rabbits 
can  be  trapped  in  homemade  box  traps.  Jack  rabbits 
are  rounded  up  and  driven  into  netted  inclosures. 
Nearly  every  farm  lad  in  Kansas  has  one  or  two  box 
traps  for  use  this  Winter,  and  the  fact  that  one  rabbit 
will  pay  for  one  box  trap  is  expected  to  stimulate  the 
small  boys  in  trapping  the  cottontail. 

In  the  woods  and  waste  fields  around  our  own 
fruit  farm  are  all  the  rabbits  we  need — and  more. 
They  are  a  great  nuisance — killing  many  fruit  ti'ees 
each  year.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  our  farmers 
should  be  expected  to  maintain  this  horde  of  rab¬ 
bits  in  order  that  city  hunters  may  tramp  over  our 
fields  and  have  a  day  of  “sport”  now  and  then.  We 
try  to  live  up  to  the  reputation  of  a  “good  sport” 
ourselves,  but  we  can  see  no  value  in  the  proposed 
importation  of  these  Western  rabbits.  We  are  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  be  “shown,”  but  with  the  history  of 
the  Australian  rabbit  curse  (not  to  mention  local 
damage)  in  mind,  we  think  this  car  ought  to  be 
switched  off  the  line  before  it  reaches  Pennsylvania. 


Blacksmith  and  Veterinarian 

NOT  long  ago  we  received  the  following  letter 
from  a  blacksmith  in  a  country  town  of  New 
York  State: 

I  am  a  blacksmith  by  trade  and  do  a  thriving  busi¬ 
ness.  I  Mike  the  trade,  but  would  far  rather  be  a 
veterinary,  and  whether  I  could  learn  it  under  my  con¬ 
ditions  and  whether  it  would  be  advisable  and  how  to 
go  about  it  is  what  I  would  like  to  know.  I  am  27 
years  of  age,  married,  and  have  one  small  child.  <  )nly 
part  of  first  year  high  school  education.  Could  I  move 
to  some  veterinary  college  town,  gain  my  high  school 
points,  working  way  through  and  support  self  and 
family  by  out  of  school  work,  or  would  it  be  too  hard 
to  attempt  it? 

Now  it  seems  to  us  hard  to  conceive  of  any  train¬ 
ing  that  would  fit  better  as  a  foundation  for  good 
veterinary  practice  than  a  successful  business  at 
blacksmithing.  Yet  this  man  is  apparently  ruled 
out.  We  are  told  by  the  Cornell  Veterinary  College: 

The  requirements  for  veterinary  medicine  have  ad¬ 
vanced  so  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  impossible  for  a  man  to  take  up  the  subject  with¬ 
out  having  a  preliminary  education  equivalent  at  least 
to  graduation  from  high  school.  In  fact,  the  law  of 
the  State  requires  this.  Further,  the  curriculum  has 
become  so  full  that  students  do  not  have  time  to  do  a 
large  amount  of  outside  work. 

The  requirements  for  an  entrance  examination 
show  that  this  blacksmith  could  not  possibly  acquire 
a  student’s  certificate  with  the  school  work  he  has 
had.  He  could  make  up  his  school  work  and  enter, 
and  then  go  through  the  course,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  could  get  time  to  do  much  at  his  trade.  It 
could  be  done,  however,  and  we  would  like  to  see 
this  man  of  27  lay  aside  his  blacksmith’s  apron  for 
a  time  and  exchange  it  for  a  certificate  of  veterinary 
science.  We  think  he  could  teach  some  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  a  thing  or  two  about  the  foot  of  a  horse. 


Winter  Prices  for  Eggs 

HE  last  report  of  the  Connecticut  egg-laying 
contest  at  Storrs  P.  O.  contains  the  following 
statement : 

During  the  last  10  days  the  bottom  of  the  egg  market 
seems  to  have  been  lost,  as  eggs  dropped  during  that 
period  12c  per  dozen.  The  method  of  marketing  eggs 
has  become  a  serious  problem  with  the  poultryman.  and 
the  following  table  will  show  the  avei'age  wholesale  price 
for  “nearby  Eastern  hennery  uncandled  extras,”  as 
quoted  by  the  New  York  Producers’  Price  Current  for 
the  last  five  years  for  October,  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber  : 


October 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1st  week . 

.$0.70 

$0.83 

$0.96 

$0.72 

$0.75 

2d  week . 

.  .74 

.84 

1.02 

.78 

.77 

3d  week . 

.  .  83 

.86 

1.10 

.82 

.85 

4th  week . 

.  .  89 

.94 

.95 

.90 

.92 

November — 

1st  week . 

.  .92 

.95 

.95 

.90 

.92 

2d  week . 

.  .98 

.98 

.99 

.90 

.94 

3d  week . 

.  .94 

.99 

1.07 

.92 

.90 

4th  week . 

.  .90 

.99 

1.07 

.93 

.90 

Decern  ber — 

1  st  week . 

.  .94 

1 . 03 

1 .08 

.75 

.82 

2d  week . 

.  .94 

1.04 

1 . 05 

.72 

.  To 

3d  week . 

.  .01 

.91 

.  90 

.72 

.70 

4th  week . 

.  .83 

.80 

.85 

.72 

*  73 

We  have  felt  that  the  increased  use  of  artificial 


lights  in  the  henhouse  has  something  to  do  with 
this,  since,  without  question,  this  lighting  induces  a 
greater  production  of  eggs.  This  will  have  to  be 
considered  in  figuring  future  egg  prices.  This  year 
the  late  October  and  November  eggs  seem  to  have 
been  most  profitable.  At  the  Connecticut  egg-laying 
contest  the  lights  are  being  used  this  year,  and  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  production  over  previous 
seasons.  We  shall  now  have  some  definite  data  as  to 
whether  the  lights  will  really  increase  the  total 
year’s  production,  or  whether  it  simply  means  a 
lively  spurt  during  the  Winter  months. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Song  of  Service 

Hills  grow  by  service  of  the  clod. 
Lakes  by  the  grace  of  rain, 

The  daisy  gets  its  smile  from  God, 

•Who  makes  all  duty  plain. 

A  little  love,  a  little  toil, 

A  little  kind  intent ; 

The  way  of  God,  of  rain,  of  soil — 

The  service  sacrament. 

— HELEN  FRAZEE-ROWER, 

in  New  York  Herald. 

* 

Anyone  who  visits  one  of  the  Northern 
Winter  resorts  which  make  a  great  fea¬ 
ture  bf  Winter  sports  will  see  well-to-do 
people  of  leisure  paying  generously  for 
the  privilege  of  participating  in  sports 
that  are  free  to  most  country  young  peo¬ 
ple.  Apparently  there  are  many  local¬ 
ities,  however,  where  some  of  the  young 
people  long  for  the  amusements  of  the 
city,  instead  of  those  that  are  right  at 
hand.  City  young  people  are  eager  for 
outdoor  pleasures,  and  we  see  them  in 
Winter  starting  out  for  certain  State  or 
interstate  playgrounds  where  they  •  can 
camp,  skate,  ski  or  coast.  We  think 
country  neighborhoods  should  encourage 
their  young  people  to  organize  for  Win¬ 
ter  sports,  keeping  them  orderly  and  in 
accordance  with  recognized  rules,  with 
enough  supervision  to  prevent  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  rowdyism.  Let  the  farm  boy 
and  girl  feel  that  they  have  an  opportunity 
for  the  pleasures  of  Saranac  or  St. 
Moritz,  even  if  they  do  not  have  the  stim¬ 
ulation  of  magnificent  scenery  and  fash¬ 
ionable  hotels.  In  one  agricultural  sec¬ 
tion  surrounding  a  beautiful  lake,  we 
were  surprised  to  find  how  few  of  the 
farm  girls  know  how  to  swim,  while  a  sur¬ 
prising  number  of  city  girls  are  swim¬ 
mers.  We  think  that  an  opportunity  for 
outdoor  sports,  not  confined  to  baseball, 
but  including  'those  social  pastimes  in 
which  women  and  girls  join,  would  do 
much  to  keep  young  people  interested  in 
country  life. 

sk 

We  are  receiving  many  letters  from  ail¬ 
ing  people,  who  tell  us  their  sufferings, 
often  asserting  that  doctors  do  them  no 
good,  and  ask  us  to  prescribe  for  them.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  a  total  stranger,  who 
has  never  even  seen  the  invalid,  could  not 
A’enture  to  prescribe.  A  reputable  phys¬ 
ician  would  not  care  to  prescribe  “sight 
unseen,”  and  a  sensible  layman,  without 
medical  knowledge,  would  not  dare  to  do 
it.  Many  such  letters  ar  unsigned,  and 
ask  us  to  print  an  answer  in  the  paper, 
which,  of  course,  we  cannot  do.  We  sym¬ 
pathize  with  these  sufferers,  and  often 
wish  we  could  give  the  help  they  need. 
There  are  many  cases  where  trouble  and 
sorrow  are  evidently  the  underlying 
cause,  and  the  mind  must  be  at  ease  be¬ 
fore  the  body  is  relieved.  We  think  there 
are  three  necessities  for  the  relief  of  all 
bodily  ills  that  are  curable — they  are 
courage,  cheerfulness  and  a  competent 
physician.  Home  remedies  of  simple 
character  relieve  many  trifling  ailments, 
and  right  living  prevents  them.  Any  ill¬ 
ness  with  serious  or  unusual  symptoms 
calls  for  the  family  doctor.  And,  remem¬ 
ber,  if  disposed  to  believe  in  the  harmless¬ 
ness  of  some  proprietary  medicine,  be¬ 
cause  the  label  says  it  is  “purely  vege¬ 
table.”  that  some  of  the  most  dangerous 
drugs  listed  in  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  are 
of  vegetable  origin. 


Sweet  Apple  Conserve 

Last  Fall  I  found  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  • 
recipe  for  a  sort  of  conserve,  sweet  apple, 
figs,  sugar,  and,  I  think,  nuts.  I  have 
lost  or  mislaid  the  recipe,  and  am  so  sor¬ 
ry,  as  we  liked  it  very  much,  especially 
for  sandwiches.  Can  you  procure  it  for 
me?  MRS.  c.  s.  B. 

No  doubt  the  following  is  the  apple 
conserve  desired,  which  was  recommended 
for  cake  filling  and  sandwiches :  One 
pound  figs,  1  lb.  raisins,  3  lbs.  sweet  ap¬ 
ples,  pared  and  cored,  2%  sugar. 

Place  apples  on  stove,  cook  till  tender, 
mash  smooth  with  a  large  spoon,  or  put 
through  a  potato  ricer.  Add  the  other 
fruit  and  sugar,  and  continue  cooking  un¬ 
til  thick,  stirring  frequently  to  prevent 
burning.  An  extra  pound  or  two  of 
raisins  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  figs  ; 
this  is  almost  as  good,  and  may  be  less 
expensive.  This  recipe  says  nothing  about 
chopping  the  figs,  which  should  be  done 
before  cooking  to  make  a  smooth  con¬ 
serve.  The  apples  should  have  just 
enough  water  with  them  to  prevent  burn¬ 
ing. 


Catering  with  Tact 

Probably  I  am  not  the  only  mother 
who  has  difficulty  in  making  her  children 
eat  the  proper  things.  I  have  found  that 
a  little  camouflage  (oh.  overworked 
word!)  saves  time  and  tears.  Take,  for 
example,  bread  and  butter.  AVith  an 
older,  jchild  I  see  no  objection  to  sand¬ 
wiches — peanut  butter  or  jelly.  My  wee 
daughter  scornfully  pushes  aside  her  slice 
of  bread  and  butter,  only  to  stuff  it  rap¬ 
turously  in  her  small  mouth  when  cut  up 
in  tiny  squares.  This  same  daughter  eats 
her  cereal  with  most  unladylike  haste 
since  I  bought  a  bowl  with  the  picture 
of  a  child’s  head  in  the  bottom.  She  will 
eat  any  quantity  to  find  the  “baby.” 
Fancy  dishes  help  such  a  lot — things 
served  on  individual  butter  dishes  have 
an  additional  charm.  And,  though  lovely 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2121.  House  or 
porch  dress,  34  to 
46  bust.  The  medi¬ 
um  size  will  require 
3%  yds.  of  material 
36  or  40  in.  wide, 
3A4  yds.  44.  20 

cents. 


with  2%  yds.  any 
width  for  skirt.  20 
cents.  , 


9871.  Camisole,  34 
to  44  in.  bust.  The 
medium  size  requires 
%  yd.  of  material 
36  in.  wide,  with 
114  yds.  of  banding. 
201  cents. 


9732.  Open  draw- 
9  9  8  1.  Tailored  ers,  24  to  36  waist. 
Blouse,  34  to  44  in.  The  medium  size  re¬ 
bust.  The  medium  quires  1%  yds.  of 
size  requires  214  material  36  in.  wide, 
yds.  of  material  40  with  2(4  yds.  of1 
in.  wide.  20  cents,  banding.  20  cents. 


little  dishes  for  children  can  be  bought, 
mine  are  perfectly  happy  with  some  that 
came  from  the  five  and  10-cent  store. 
Getting  my  son  to  eat  his  baked  potato 
was  a  problem  until  I  made  it  into  a 
“pie.”  I  put  the  mashed,  seasoned  po¬ 
tato  on  a  pie  plate,  smoothed  it  and  cut 
it  in  segments  to  resemble  a  pie,  and.  lo, 
it  disappears.  This  same  son  will  drink 
unlimited  quantities  of  milk  if  he  can 
have  a  little  pitcher  and  pour  the  milk 
into  his  cup  himself.  Even  if  he  spills  a 
little  at  first,  he  will  soon  learn  to  be 
careful.  Sister  will  cheerfully  drink  her 
cup  of  milk  with  a  couple  of  spoons  of 
daddy’s  cocoa  added,  because  she  thinks 
she  is  drinking  just  what  daddy  is.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  force  my  children 
to  eat  what  he  or  she  did  not  like,  but 
by  using  some  tact  I  have  seen  that  same 
food  eaten  with  relish.  MRS.  H.  A.  s. 


Removing  Lettering  from  Sacks 

Will  you  let  me  know  how  to  take  out 
colored  lettering  from  muslin  feed  bags? 

MRS.  J.  j. 

Such  marks  are  often  very  obstinate, 
but  the  following  is  a  satisfactory  meth¬ 
od  :  Soak  first  in  kerosene  for  24  hours, 
then  soak  in  the  suds  left  from  washing 
two  or  three  times.  After  this  put  in  the 
boiler  with  shaved  soap  and  some  kero¬ 
sene,  using  plenty  of  water.  Boil  well, 
then  rub  and  rinse  thoroughly.  If  the 
marks  still  remain,  bleach  with  Javelle 
water ;  directions  for  making  and  using 
come  on  the  can  of  chloride  of  lime.  If 
Javelle  water  is  used,  rinse  the  fabric 
afterwards  in  water  containing  a  little 
ammonia,  to  neutralize  the  bleaching 
agent,  which  is  likely  to  affect  the  fiber. 
Some  lettering  is  very  hard  to  remove, 
but  persistence  in  boiling  and  soaking 
will  finally  take  it  out. 


the 

Wall  Paper 

for  An  Entire  Room 

Here  is  a  big  Montgomery  Ward  offer!  A  DOUBLE 
LENGTH  roll  of  wall  paper  for  only  6c.  Enough  to 
paper  an  entire  room  10x12  for  as  little  as  82c!  This 
includes  side  wall,  border  and  ceiling  paper. 

Send  for  our  new  book  of  Wall  Paper  Samples  and  see  the  MANY  OTHER  big 
values  we  have  ready  for  you.  It  shows  you  our  complete  new  assortment — grass- 
cloths,  tapestries,  oatmeal  papers,  leather  patterns,  fabrics.  And  all  at  prices  to  suit 
your  pocketbook.  Among  the  better  grades,  we  have  a  big  variety  for  only  50c  and 
up  per  DOUBLE  LENGTH  roll.  And  remember,  you  get  twice  as  much  wallpaper 
in  one  of  our  16-yard  DOUBLE  LENGTH  rolls  as  in  the  ordinary  8-yard  siuglerolU 

s  Wall  Paper  Book  FRE  E 

Contains  over  1 00  Actual  Samples 

Be  sure  to  get  a  copy  of  this  book  before 
planning  your  Spring  decorating.  It  is  made 
up  of  actual  large-sized  samples.  With  each 
Bide  wall  is  shown  a  sample  of  the  border  to 
match.  Easy  and  pleasant  to  select  your  wall 
paper  this  way. 

Send  for  this  interesting  and  valuable  book 
today.  Ask  for  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book,  No. 

1923-M  Address  our  House  nearest  you. 

Montgomery  Ward.  &  Co. 


CHICAGO 


FORT  WORTH 


KANSAS  CITY* 


PORTLAND  ORE. 


SAINT  PAUL. 


Aspirin 


Say  “Bayer”  and  Insist! 


Unless  you  see  the  name  “Bayer”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 

Colds  Headache 

Toothache  Lumbago 

Earache  Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Pain,  Pain 

Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proper  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


Plumbinq-Pipe-Fittinqs 


We  9ave  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
to  your  R.  K.  station  and  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on 
plumbing  supplies,  water  sys¬ 
tems,  gasoline  engines,  roofing, 
pulleys,  belting  and  machine 
tools.  We  save  money  bycutting 
out  in-between  profit  and  book¬ 
keeping.  You  get  that  saving. 
Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

'SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


iJimilllll  WOMANS  FRIEND  llllllllliyj 


power  WASHER 


Real 

(specially 
run  by  a 

gasoline  engine  or  electric 
Power.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  showing  other 
styles,  also  special  introductory  offer. 

BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON.'o. 


SlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMlIlllllllllllllirS 


East*  to  Plaq  -Easq  to  Paq 


True -Tone 
Saxophone 

'  Easiest  of  all  wind  instruments  to  play.  Yon 
canlearn  thescale  in  an  hoar  and  play  popular 
airs  in  a  few  weeks.  Great  for  homes,  chorcb, 
lodge,  school  and  orchestra  dance  music. 

Free  Trial  Bneseher  Instrn- 

i  ment  in  your  home  6  days.  If  perfectly 
satisfied,  pay  for  it  on  easy  terms  to  suit 
'  your  convenience. 

Saxophone  Book  Free  s«Jhr»s: 

3ook  tells  which  Saxophone  takes  violin. ’cello  and  basa 

Sarts.  and  many  other  things  yon  would  like  to  know, 
lentton  any  other  instrument  you  are  interested  in. 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

7874  Buescher  Block  •  •  Elkhart,  Indiana 

makers  of  Everything  In  Band  and  Orchestral  Instruments 


THE  1 
FAMOUS 


.WHITE  FLAME  BURNER 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene Jam  pa  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
Nosmoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample, 
50  ets.post  paid,  stamps  or  eoln;  3  for  $1.25. 
Yonr  money  back  If  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

I  88  Clark  Building  Grand  Raolda.  Mich. 

iii  _i  1/  Vi,,,  for  sale,  direct  from  manufae- 

n  00 1  Knitting  tarn  turer,  at  9fte,  81.85  at; cl  $1  60 


Delicious  Coffee 


Mr.  E.  W.  PALMERTOX. 
of  Appleton,  N.  Y.. 
writes  me  as  follows  : 
“Your  coffee  is  cer¬ 
tainly  delicious.  X  am 
sending  a  post  office 
money  order  of  $(1.00  for 
6  lbs.” 

My  coffee  is  not  only 
fine  flavored, 
but  is  pure  and 
healthful. 

Send  me  $1.00 
for  3  lbs.  post¬ 
paid.  Money  back 
if  it  does  not 
please  you. 


ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
73  Front  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  Stove  for  a  Dime 

REAL  OPPORTUNITY!  A  stove  you  can  use 
for  getting  an  early  breakfast  instead  of  lighting  the 
big  kitchen  range.  Ideal  for  cooking,  heating 
water,  warming  baby’s  milk  and  in  emergencie*. 
Hundreds  of  uses  indoors  and  out  for  thi» 

STERNO 

Canned  Heat  Folding  Stove 

Send  10c  and  this  ad.  to  STERNO  CORPORATION,  9  East  37th  Street, 
New  York  City,  Dept.  F-4,  and  stove  will  be  sent  prepaid. 

= ==== ===== = ======= 
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Letters  from  the  Ozarks 

It  is  Christmas  Day  in  the  Ozarks.  To 
l  you  who  do  not  know  the  Ozarks  will 
come  a  picture  of  white  peaks,  cedars 
loaded  with  snow,  scintillating  vestments 
upon  every  spear  of  grass  and  weed  and 
shrub,  frozen  streams.  But  thm  is  what 
I  see:  a  rolling  landscape,  bur  never  a 
peak ;  a  flock  of  sheep  grazing  upon  a 
very  bare  wheatfield ;  hens  contentedly 
talking  about  the  dooryard ;  birds  flitting 
through  the  golden  sunshine  of  a  mellow 
afternoon. 

This  morning  a  bevy  of  15  quail  came 
marching  across  the  lawn.  They  kept 
their  spacing  almost  as  accurately  as  real 
soldiers,  and  every  minute  or  two  halted 
and  stood  motionless,  reconnoitering.  A 
few  days  ago  I  looked  from  the  kitchen 
window  and  beheld  a  crimson  lily  upon  a 
Che.  ry  tree.  To  be  sure,  I  know  red 
lilies  do  not  bloom  on  cherry  trees  in 
December,  but  there  it  was,  for  Mr.  Bed 
Bird  was  taking  a  siesta.  I  hope  he  may 
follow  in  the  flight  of  some  of  his  an¬ 
cestors  who  used  to  come  and  sit  upon  the 
snowball  bush  just  outside  the  window. 
Mr.  Jay  came  calling  a  few  days  ago.  and 
I  saw  a  bluebird  upon  my  walk  this 
morning.  Some  Winters  the  jays  are 
here  so  nearly  all  the  time  that  I  think 
they  have  no  Southern  residence,  and 
some  years  we  are  more  favored  by  the 
reds  than  we  have  been  this  season.  On 
very  rare  occasions  a  flock  of  cedar  birds 
swirl  into  the  fruitful  cedar  tree  for  a 
feast  of  berries. 

What  a  source  of  delight  the  birds  are 
(barring  the  robin  in  cherry  time).  We 
have  a  mocking  bird,  or  a  line  of  them, 
that  to  me  is  one  of  the  assets  of  a  farm 
which  in  most  ways  is  a  liability.  One 
Summer  one  of  them  donated  a  grand 
opera  season,  coming  every  evening  just 
about  dusk  to  sing  from  a  tree  by  the 
garden  fence.  The  brown  thrasher,  too, 
is  almost  the  equal  of  the  mocker,  and  a 
family  of  them  nests  each  year  in  the 
syringa.  And,  by  the  way,  that  syringa 
is  another  asset.  I  have  never  measured 
it.  but  I  think  the  center  sprays  must  be 
12  or  15  ft.  high,  and  it  covers  a  space 
fully  20  ft.  across. 

We  had  nothing  extra  for  dinner  to¬ 
day  ;  our  systems  seemed  to  forbid  a  rich 
meal,  and  we  had  no  wish  for  anything 
in  the  way  of  a  company  dinner.  We  are 
five,  but  one  of  us  in  New  Orleans  dwells 
and  two  are  gone  to  heaven.  Two  of  the 
beloved  have  joined  the  “silent  company” 
since  last  Christmas,  and  there  are  only 
two  left  in  the  little  farm  home. 

Year  before  last  there  was  a  little  boy 
who  had  elected  to  make  a  pro¬ 
longed  visit.  Wle  found  a  lovely  little 
cedar  in  the  woods  and  brought  it  home 
for  his  tree.  I  bought  “The  Wonderful 
Wizard  of  Oz,”  a  knife,  a  checkerboard 
and  modeling  day,  besides  the  regular 
“fixing,”  but  he  was  not  merry  because 
there  was  nothing  that  he  called  a  toy. 
lie  did  not  complain,  but  his  demeanor 
registered  disappointment.  Should  I  ever 
have  another  boy  to  buy  for  I  shall  get 
him  several  cheap  toys,  rather  than  a  few 
better  things.  ' 

The  little  boy  wrote  me  a  letter  of  one 
paragraph  not  long  ago,  which  had  to  do 
with  the  destroying  of  his  clubhouse  by  a 
rival  club,  and  the  retaliation.  With  his 
letter  came  a  wail  from  his  lonely  mother 
because  of  her  sons’  preference  for -games 
which  feature  ruffians  and  desperadoes. 
(I  use  the  plural  there  advisedly.  There 
are  two  sons.)  I  laughed  aloud  at  the 
letter — the  son’s  letter — and  I  wrote  her 
that  the  trouble  was  not  with  her  boys, 
but  with  her.  I  am  only  four  years 
younger  than  she,  but  I  can  remember 
when  we  doted  on  playing  jail  and  break¬ 
ing  imaginary  laws  in  order  to  be  ar¬ 
rested.  I  do  wonder  why  being- a  mother 
should  cause  her  to  forget ! 

This  is  “The  Band  of  the  Big  Red  Ap¬ 
ple  and  Mild  Winters.”  That  was  a 
slogan  almost  30  years  ago,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  one  sees  it  yet.  The  mildness 
has  mostly  prevailed  this  Winter.  There 
have  been  several  short  cold  periods  with 
herd  freezing,  but  not  one  flake  of  snow. 
We  have  these  sudden  skids  from  mild¬ 
ness  to  several  below  freezing  several 
times  in  each  Winter,  but  for  only  a  few 
days  together.  A  week  after  such  de¬ 
fection  the  maple  buds  may  be  swelling 
in  balmy,  Spring-like  air.  These  sudden 
and  severe  drops  after  January  spell 
fruit  disaster.  Sometimes  one  comes 
after  garden  is  growing  nicely.  In  the 
Spring  of  1921  we  had  a  freeze  after  the 
rhubarb  was  large  enough  to  eat.  I  went 
out  at  dusk  and  pulled  a  dishpan  full. 
Two  days  later  we  could  scarcely  find 
where 'it  stood,  so  complete  was  the  job 
of  the  Frost  King. 

But  last  year  we  escaped.  A  recent 
report  in  a  local  paper  that  there  are 
90,000  barrels  of  apples  in  storage  in  this 
section  is  good  evidence.  Strawberries 
and  peaches  were  good  also.  In  fact, 
every  variety  of  fruit,  trees,  vines  or 
canes,  bore  abundantly. 

The  big  price  for  strawberries  two  and 
three  years  ago  resulted  in  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  acreage.  Almost  every  station 
along  the  ’Frisco  in  Southwest  Missouri 
and  Northwest  Arkansas  ships  some  ber¬ 
ries,  but  this  year  the  price  descended 
almost  like  the  mercury  in  April  of  1921. 
Snrcoxie,  Mo.,  50  miles  away,  was  the 
champion  strawberry  shipping  point  20 
years  ago.  Now  its  fame  rests  on  its 
peony  fields. 

We  raise  a  little  bit  of  many  things 
in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  almost 
every  farm  does  something  in  a  small  way 
with  Vve  stock.  A  fov  calves,  or  hogs, 
or  sheep,  and  some  milk  cows,  wi.h  chick¬ 
ens,  supplement  the  other  farm  activities. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


When  the  creamery  was  built  it  was  a 
skimming  station.  Now  almost  every 
farm  has  its  own  separator,  even  if  there 
are  only  three  or  four  cows. 

I  have  been  watching  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
months  to  see  if  anyone  from  the  Ozarks 
would  “speak  out  in  meetin’,”  but  no  one 
did,  so  I  decided  to  emulate  the  little  red 
hen  and  say  "I  will.”  aunt  ozie. 


The  Homemaker’s  Workshop 

Most  of  us,  when  we  were  children, 
begged  Santa  for  a  “really,  truly”  dolls’ 
house,  or  else  we  tried  to  make  and  fur¬ 
nish  one  ourselves.  My  own  dolls’  house 
was  a  wonderful  abode,  evolved  from 
pasteboard  shoe  boxes  and  filled  with  fur¬ 
niture  which  always  lopped  at  the  sides; 
but  the  deficiencies  were  of  small  impor¬ 
tance  to  me,  compared  with  the  solid 
comfort  I  found  in  constructing  and  fur¬ 
nishing  the  house  according  to  my  taste. 

Every  woman  enjoys  furnishing  a 
home.  'We  understand  this  branch  of 
homemaking  much  better  than  we  used  to, 
for  clutter  and  stuffiness  are  gving  way  to 
usefulness  and  really  artistic  arrange¬ 
ment.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that 
our  kitchens  do  not  get  quite  the  atten¬ 
tion  that  is  given  to  other  rooms  in  our 
homes.  When  we  consider  that  the  home¬ 
maker  must  spend  a  large  portion  of  her 
time  in  the  kitchen,  and  that  much  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  home  depends  upon 
whether  she  is  constantly  fagged  or 
whether  she  enjoys  her  work,  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  concede  that  the  kitchen  is  a  very 
important  room. 

And  now’  let’s  check  up  our  kitchens  to 
find  where  we  may  improve  them  for  our 
comfort.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  finish 
of  the  walls.  An  all-white  kitchen  sounds 
enchanting,  but  the  enchantment  some¬ 
how  fades  when  we  find  how  easily  the 
white  shows  dirt.  Some  neutral  tone 
will  be  more  satisfactory  for  the  walls. 
Ugbt  yellow  or  buff  are  particularly 
cheerful,  and  are  comfortable  to  the  eyes. 
The  woodwork  may  be  oiled  or  painted  a 
shade  or  two  darker  than  the  walls.  In¬ 
laid  linoleum  wears  excellently  on  floors, 
and,  whatever  the  kitchen  floor,  any 
cracks  should  be  promptly  filled.  Cracks 
are  strength  wasters  when  it  comes 
sweeping  time.  Windows  should  be  so 
screened  that  they  can  be  let  down  from 
the  .top  to  allow  heat  and  odors  to  pass 
out  at  the  same  time  they  are  raised  from 
the  bottom  to  admit  fresh  air.  A  kitchen 
light  should  not  be  placed  so  one  must 
work  in  one’s  own  shadow  at  lamp-light¬ 
ing  time.  Side  lamps  with  reflectors,  or 
small  side  shelves  upon  which  to  place 
lamps,  are  preferable  to  a  central  lamp. 

Equipment  should  be  grouped  rather 
closely  together  to  save  s'teps  and  time. 
The  best  location  for  a  stove  seems  to  be 
somewhat  near  the  dining  room  door.  A 
shelf  or  table  between  the  stove  and  this 
door  is  very  convenient  for  holding  food 
while  the  finishing  touches  are  being  put 
on  just  before  serving.  At  the  left  of 
the  stove  it  is  well  to  place  the  kitchen 
cabinet  or  work  table,  and  do  you  know 
that  a  zinc  or  porcelain  cover  for  the  top, 
and  a  rack  over  the  top  from  which  to 
hang  spoons,  measuring  cups,  an  egg- 
beater  and  a  pancake  knife,  will  glorify 
an  ordinary  kitchen  table?  The  cross¬ 
piece  of  the  rack  may  be  a  shelf  upon 
which  to  place  basins  and  bowls  or  salt 
and  spice  containers.  Or  if  there  is  no 
rack  above  the  table,  and  shelves  are  used 
to  hold  the  cooking  utensils,  it  will  be 
found  that  narrow  shelves  placed  as  close¬ 
ly  together  as  practical,  save  the  clutter 
always  to  be  found  on  wide  ones.  Sinks 
should  have  shelves  on  both  sides,  at  the 
height  of  the  top  of  the  sink.  Temporary 
shelves  of  galvanized  iron  tacked  on  wood 
are  far  better  than  none  at  all.  Special 
emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  height  of 
work  tables  and  sinks.  If  they  are  so  low 
that  one  must  constantly  bend  over  them, 
see  that  they  are  raised.  Round  shoul¬ 
ders  and  backaches  caused  from  too  much 
bending  while  working  makes  one  look, 
feel  and  act  old. 

The  placing  of  small  utensils  is  impor¬ 
tant  as  a  factor  in  time  and  strength  sav¬ 
ing.  Near  the  stove  needs  to  be  kept  the 
iron  frying  pan,  the  toaster,  some  cloth 
“holders,”  kettle  covers,  the  potato  ricer, 
matches,  a  ladle,  a  steel  knife  and  fork, 
and  a  small  clock.  On  the  stove  shelf  or 
near  the  stove  have  salt,  pepper  and  pap¬ 
rika  shakers.  In  shallow  drawers  near 
the  work  'table  keep  wax  paper  and  brown 
paper  for  lining  pans,  squares  of  cheese¬ 
cloth  for  straining  soups  and  jellies,  nar¬ 
row  strips  of  cheesecloth  or  old  cotton 
cloth  to  bind  around  fruit  pies  to  pre- 
ven  the  juice  from  running  out.  Also 
keep  wrapping  paper  and  twine,  a  pair  of 
scissors,  a  pincushion  full  of  common  and 
safety  pins,  and  a  large  needle,  a  spool 
of  coarse  thread  and  a  thimble,  conveni¬ 
ently  near. 

The  utensils  needed  at  the  sink  are  a 
dishpan  of  the  right  size  for  the  sink 
and  amount  of  dishes  one  has  to  wash,  a 
wire  drainer,  a  dish  mop.  scraper  or  tin¬ 
sel  dishcloth,  ordinary  dishcloths  and  tow¬ 
els.  sink  brush  and  scraper,  soap  shaker 
and  cleaning  soaps  and  powders.  For  the 
washing  and  preparing  of  vegetables  there 
must  also  be  placed  by  the  sink  a  veg¬ 
etable  brush,  vegetable  knife,  etc. 

Some  place  should  be  provided  where 
cook  books  may  be  kept  clean,  and  bills 
checked.  A  pad  and  pencil  hung  by  the 
work  table  is  convenient  for  jotting  down 
needed  supplies.  A  kitchen  stool  saves 
one  from  much  weariness,  provided  it  is 
comfortable  and  of  the  right  height,  and 
if  there  are  several  rows  of  open  shelves, 
window  shades  may  be  fastened  at  the  top 
and  lowered  when  rbe  kiteheen  is  not  in 
use.  ELSIE  A.  WILLCOX. 


Does  Your  Child  Eat  Everything? 

“Johnnie  simply  will  not  eat  vege¬ 
tables”  and  “Mary  just  does  not  like 
canned  fruits!”  What  a  familiar  sound 
those  words  have,  for  whenever  a  group 
of  mothers  are  gathered  together,  some 
mother  is  sure  to  utter  words  such  as 
those  as  her  testimony  in  feeding  chil¬ 
dren. 

Obviously  it  is  a  condition  to  be,  avoid¬ 
ed,  for  if  a  child  gets  enough  food  ma¬ 
terials  needed  by  the  body,  he  must  eat 
a  balanced  diet.  If  the  mother  work  to 
the  end  that  she  sets  a  balanced  diet  be¬ 
fore  her  family,  her  work  is  not  yet  done 
if  the  children  “pick”  the  particular 
foods  they  have  an  idea  they  like. 

My  children  do  eat  everything — the 
little  boy  because  he  likes  everything, 
and  the  girl  because  mother  insists  upon 
it.  The  difference  between  their  appe¬ 
tites  I  attribute  to  early  feeding,  in  a 
large  degree. 

When  the  little  girl  was  a  baby,  baby 
doctors  did  not  suggest  vegetables  for  the 
baby  of  one  year,  but  when  my  little  boy, 
now  3 y-2  years,  was  a  year  old.  he  was 
having  creamed  carrots,  vegetable  soups, 
potato  cooked  in  beef  broth,  and  gradually 
all  vegetables  were  added  to  his  diet. 
Now  at  3 x/-2  years  he  calmly  eats  what  is 
set  before  him,  and  his  food  each  day  con¬ 
tains  well-cooked  vegetables  and  one  raw 
one  (in  order  that  he  may  get  the  vita- 
mine  contained  in  the  raw  vegetables)  if 
I  can  possibly  get  it.  Of  course,  he  drinks 
at  least  a  pint  of  milk  each  day — habit. 
And  he  has  one  or  two  eggs  each  day. 
His  digestion  is  perfect.  His  tongue  is 
clean  and  pink,  and  his  bowels  are  per¬ 
fectly  regular — habit  also. 

It  has  not  been  so  difficult  to  get  him  to 
eat  what  is  set  before  him  as  it  has  the 
little  girl— 8)4  years.  They  were  ffoth 
breast-fed  babies,  and  at  nine  months  had 
a  perfect  beginning  for  solid  foods. 
Daughter  was  weaned  on  cereals,  toast, 
eggs,  milk  and  the  like,  and  I  did  not 
include  vegetables  in  her  diet  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  until  she  was  two  years  old.  Then 
she  preferred  the  cereals,  and  I  presume 
I  did,  as  all  mothers  do,  followed  the  line 
of  least  resistance  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  the  child  did  not  get  the  veg¬ 
etables  she  needed. 

A  couple  *cf  years  ago  I  began  telling 
her  of  the  food  needs  of  the  body,  and 
impressing  upon  her  the  fact  that  she 
must  eat  more  of  vegetables  if  she  wanted 
to  nourish  the  body  properly.  Gradually 
I  have  overcome  her  seeming  dislike  for 
a  number  of  foods — peas,  string  beans 
and  lettuce — but  still  mother  must  have  a 
watchful  eye  upon  the  child’s  food.  She 
well  understands  now  that  she  is  to  cat 
her  serving  of  whatever  vegetable  is  set 
before  her.  Usually  there  is  the  ques¬ 
tioning  look  sent  in  mother’s  direction — 
and  well  she  understands  the  look  that 
is  telegraphed  back. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  I  have 
found  helpful  in  having  the  children  eat 
a  variety  of  foods.  First,  there  should 
be  no  piecing  between  meals.  The  last 
half-hour  before  meal  time  is  sometimes 
hard  to  get  through,  but  “piecing”  be¬ 
tween  meals  does  impair  the  good  appetite 
that  a  child  should  have  three  times  a 
day.  If  candy  or  cookies  are  given  to  the 
children,  have  them  save  them  until  meal 
time.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  candy  at 
meal  time,  but  it  surely  is  ruinous  to  a 
child’s  appetite  when  eaten  between 
meals. 

Just  recently  I  heard  a  school  superin¬ 
tendent,  in  whose  school  57  per  cent  of 
the  children  were  underweight,  remark 
that  he  was  confident  one  cause  for  the 
large  number  of  underweight  children 
was  the  immense  amount  of  cheap  candy 
eaten  at  recesses  and  at  noons.  If  a 
child  brings  a  good,  healthy  appetite  to 
the  table,  be  is  more  apt  to  eat  what  is 
set  before  him.  The  children  must  get 
out-of-door  exercise  at  all  times  of  the 
year  as  a  help  to  appetites.  If  the  weather 
does  not  permit  getting  out  of  doors,  let 
them  ride  the  kiddie  car  and  run  on  the 
porch  for  half  an  hour.  The  barn  floor 
can  here  be  utilized  to  good  avantage.  A 
half-hour  of  romping  on  a  bunch  of  straw 
or  hay  will  make  rosy  cheeks — and  appe¬ 
tites.  By  all'  means,  have  suitable  cloth¬ 
ing  for  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  see 
that  the  children  get  out  at  least  a  half- 
hour  in  the  morning  and  another  half- 
hour  in  the  afternoon. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon 
emptying  the  bowels  regularly.  This  is 
largely  a  matter  of  habit.  If  trained  from 
babyhood  to  do  this,  there  will  rarely  be 
any  trouble.  Above  all  things,  do  not 
acquire  the  castor-oil  habit.  Once  it  is 
formed,  it  is  hard  to  break.  If  plenty 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  used,  ther“ 
will  rarely  be  any  trouble,  but  if  there  is, 
use  oranges  as  medicine.  I  have  never 
resorted  to  castor  oil.  but  I  have  bought 
oranges  by  the  dozen.  Prune  juice  is 
good,  though  I  have  found  oranges  a  bet¬ 
ter  cathartic  for  the  children. 

My  little  girl  was  prone  to  fall  a  pound 
or  so  underweight.  She  was  very  anxious 
to  be  normal  weight,  and  when  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  her  that  foods,  in  right 
amounts  and  rightly  balanced,  were  one 
of  the  main  factors  in  keeping  her  normal 
weight,  she  was  quite  eager  to  eat  what 
mother  thought  she  needed.  In  truth, 
right  food  habits  are  as  important  as  any 
childhood  habits,  for  a  future  life  of 
health  depends  upon  them.  And  the 
mother  must  teach  the  child  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  right  food  habits-,  and  give  him 
a  firm  foundation  for  later  life.  Every¬ 
thing  else  depends  upon  that,  for  without 
health  life  itself  is  a  mockery. 

MRS.  MAY  II.  MUMAW. 


OldTime 

favorites 

SongsIhatWll 
Live  Forever 


Ballads  of 
Long  Ago 

Ejht  Double  Diichill  Site 

lolnch  Records 


Brand  New  Records 

Highest  Quality  Guaranteed 

In  the  Gloaming 
Auld  Lang  Syne 
Ben  Bolt 
Old  Black  Joe 
Love's  Old  Sweet  Song 
Kathleen  Mavourneen 
Cornin’  Through  the  Rye 
My  Old  Kentucky  Home 
Old  Folks  at  Home 
Home  Sweet  Home 
Sweet  and  Low 
Lullaby  (Ermlnie) 

Nearer  My  God  to  Thee 
Annie  Laurie 
Last  Rose  of  Summer 
Schubert’s  Serenade 

Songs  Everybody  Loves 

Here  are  the  songs  that  never 
grow  old — the  favorites  you  re¬ 
member  as  long  as  you  live, 
ballads  that  touch  every  heart. 
Just  the  music  that  should  be 
in  every  home.  Eight  full  size 
double  face  records — 10  won¬ 
derful  old  time  songs — quality 
guaranteed  equal  to  highest 
priced  records — all  for  only 
$2.98.  Can  be  played  on  any 
phonograph. 

Send  No 
Money 

Try  these  records  in  your  own 
home  for  10  days.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted  the  trial  costs  nothing. 
But  don’t  send  a  penny  now. 
The  coupon  below  brings  you 
all  sixteen  selections,  as  listed 
above,  or  eight  double-face, 
ten-inch  records,  for  10  days’ 
trial.  Pay  postman  only  $2.98 
plus  postage  on  arrival.  Money 
back  at  once  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed  if  you  arc  not  more 
than  pleased.  Just  mail  the 
coupon  NOW,  before  you  miss 
this  greatest  phonograph  rec¬ 
ord  offer.  Reference.  Industrial 
Bank  of  New  York. 

National  Music  Lovers,  Inc. 
354  Feurtb  A ve„  Dept.  51,  New  Yerk  City 


National  Mutlc  Lovers,  Inc.,  Dept.  51. 

354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  for  10  days’  trial,  your  collec¬ 
tion  of  16  Old  Time  Favorite  Songs,  on  eight 
double-face,  ten-inch  records,  guaranteed  equal 
to  any  records  made.  I  will  pay  the  postman  only 
$2.98  plus  postage  on  arrival.  This  is  not  to  be 
considered  a  purchase,  however.  If  the  records  do 
not  come  up  to  my  expectations,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  return  them  at  any  time  within  10  days 
and  you  will  refund  my  money. 


i  Name 


■  Address  . 

:  City  .  State 


BUY  FROM  WHOLESALER  DIRECT 


In  5-lb.  lots  Q  Bean 

or  more  OUlb*  Ground 

Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  jour 
Check,  Money  Order  or  Cash 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  Est.  82  years 

aUll-VBP  W  UNhlngton  Street.  Vew  York  City 


400  CANDLE  POWER 

Free  Trial 

To  introduce  this  amazing  invention 
to  a  million  more  homes,  I  v%  ill  send  it 
to  anyone  who  writes  me.  on  16  days’ 
free  trial.  Lights  home  brilliantly  like 
day.  Burns  nil  and  trasoline.  No  w j «-k , 
torch,  chimney  or  odor.  Lights  instantly 
with  match  More  llirht  than  400  candle*, 
27  lamps  or  20  electric  bulbs.  Costs  leas 
than  kerosene — less  than  J'o-cent  a  nifrht . 
Works  aerni  automatic.  Warranted  dsnat-r 
and  trouble  proof.  If  you  Ilka  it  keep  it,  oth¬ 
erwise  it  doesn't  cost  a  cent.  Special,  low 
direct  from  factory  price.  Agents  Wanted. 

ECONOMY  LAMP  CO. 

127  Ecaiiamy  Bid*..  Kanm  City,  Mo. 


Plumbing  and  Steam 
Supplies  at  Wholesale 

Pipe  Fittings,  Valves,  Steam  and  Hot  W  ater 
Heating  Boilers,  Radiators,  Pumping  Outfits, 
Bath  Room  and  Kitchen  hixtures,  Septic  Tanks. 
Prompt  Shipments.  References:  R  G.  Dim, 
Bradstreets,  .Mechanics  Bank,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

PAUL  AYERS  CO.,  INC.,  386  J»y  St.,  Bropklyp,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  g et 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guar  antee  editorial  page. 
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Elwin  Hager- 
veld  Cora—- 
owned  by  A. 
J.  Wi  lli  ams, 
West  Winfield, 
N.  Y.  Age  2 
years  and  7 
months.  Offi¬ 
cial  7  day  rec¬ 
ord:  449  lbs. 
milk  and 2 1.6 9 
lbs.  butter. 

Red  Brand 
Ti-o-ga  Dairy 
Feed  consti  tu- 
ted  her  exclu¬ 
sive  grain 
ration. 


An  Example  of  An 
Individual  Feed  Service 

In  a  preceding  advertisement  we  explained  that  TI-O-GA 
FEED  SERVICE  was  an  individual  service  for  every 
dairyman  and  each  cow  in  his  herd. 

We  stated  also,  that  while  exactly  scientific, 

FEED 
SERVICE 


TI-O-GA 


was  so  simple  and  practicable  that  any  boy  or  girl  who 
could  read  could  easily  apply  it. 

Here  is  an  example  that  illustrates  the  truth  of  our  statement. 

,  If  your  roughage  is  a  low  protein  variety  like  silage,  you  should 
purchase  Red  Brand  'TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  combine  with  the 
silage  to  form  a  balanced  ration. 

On  the  tag,  attached  to  the  bag,  you  would  find  simple  feeding 
directions  like  those  below. 


Milk 

Given 

Dairy 

Feed 

Succulent* 
or  Roughage 

Hay 

Any  Variety 

6 

4 

30 

6 

10 

5 

30 

6 

16 

6 

30 

6 

22 

7 

32 

6 

27 

8 

35 

6 

32 

10 

36 

6 

37 

11 

37 

6 

42 

12 

40 

6 

47 

14 

40 

6 

52 

15 

40 

6 

57 

17 

40 

6 

62 

18 

40 

6 

Table  for  feeding  Red 
BrandTI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
with  succulents  or  low  pro¬ 
tein  Roughage,  including: 
Green  Corn  Fodder,  Silage, 
Roots,  Beet  Pulp,  Green 
Ryd,  Green  Oats,  Green 
Soiling  Crops  and  Green 
Pasture  Grass. 


Amounts  specified  are  in  pounds  per  day. 

In  every  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  you  will  find  all  varieties  of 
roughage  classified  into  three  groups;  an  explanation  of  the  proper 
brand  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  that  forms  a  balanced  ration  with  each 
group;  and  a  separate  feeding  table  for  each  combination  of  roughage 
and  feed.  Thus, 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  low  protein  suc¬ 
culent  roughage;  Silage,  Pasturage,  Green  Fodder,  etc. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  medium  pro¬ 
tein  dry  roughage;  Timothy  Hay,  Mixed  Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry 
roughage;  Clover  Hay,  Alfalfa,  etc. 

Each  combination  produces  the  same  result,  a  balanced  ration  that 
furnishes  the  cow  nutrition  for  maintenance  and  milk  production  at 
lowest  cost. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


.WHITE 

Urgi  BRAND 


_  "  BLUE? 

ffeP® 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


The  same  careful  service 
is  furnished  with: 

TI-O-GA  CALF  FOOD  for  rais¬ 
ing  calves. 

EGATINE  for  laying  hens. 

CHICATINE  for  growing  chicks. 

TI-O-GA  FANCY  RECLEANED 
SEED  OATS  treated  for  smut. 


MINERAL; 
.COMPOUND 

FOR 

Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT0 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merita 
SEND  TODAY j 
AGENTS 
WANTED* 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 
$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
WrltefordescrlptlM  booklet  ‘ 


ABSORB 

TRADE  MARIt  RfG.U.S  PAL  OFF. 


INE 


Reduce*  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles* 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
•Rruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 


$2.  50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Dook  5  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re¬ 
duce!  Strain!,  Painful,  Knotted,  Swollen  Veim.  Concen¬ 
trated — only  a  few  drop!  required  at  an  application.  Price 
*1.25  per  bottle  at  dealer!  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Soringfleld.  Mass. 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  pftCT 
figuring  years  or  service.  Make  W  U  w  1 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  I  CCC 
down — easy  to  load.  No  repairs. 

CMDIDCReduced  prices  Catalog  free. 
C m  ■  I  n LMfg.  Co.,  Box  250  Quincy ,111. 


HORSE  SHOE  CALKS 

DRIVE  OR  SCREW-SHARP  OR  MUD 

3-8,  7-16.  SI. 30  Box.  9-16.  5-8,  S1.45  Box 
50  calks  to  box.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  1st.  2nd,  3rd  zones. 
Write  for  complete  price  list  of  calks,  shoes,  punches,  etc. 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  14  Green  St.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Value  of  Buckwheat 

Could  you  let  me  know  what  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  the  buckwheat  is?  G.  c.  K. 

Ohio. 

The  feeding  value  of  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  or  buckwheat  by-products  is  quite 
generally  underestimated.  The  better 
grades  of  buckwheat,  bran  and  middlings 
carry  from  22  to  28  per  cent  of  protein, 
and  from  42  to  50  per  cent  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates;  100  lbs.  of  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  will  contribute  about  75  lbs.  of 
digestible  nutrients,  which  compares  very 
favorably  With  that  contributed  by  wheat 
or  corn,  especially  when  one  considers 
the  fact  that  buckwheat  middlings  yield 
about  three  times  as  much  protein  as 
corn  and  cob  meal.  It  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  substitute  for  the  buck¬ 
wheat  bran  by  utilizing  wheat  bran  and 
gluten  feed  in  the  proportion  of  six  parts 
of  bran  and  four  parts  of  gluten  feed. 

Rye  for  Live  Stock 

I  have  some  wheat  and  rye  mixed. 
Would  it  be  best  to  grind  this  and  feed 
to  hogs  and  cattle,  or  feed  as  scratch 
grain  to  chickens?  If  fed  to  cattle,  what 
would  be  good  to  use  with  it?  j.  a.  d. 

The  best  results  will  follow  where  a 
grain  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  is  fed  to 
pigs  rather  than  to  poultry  or  even  dairy 
cows.  It  is  generally  believed  that  rye  is 
not  at  all  suitable  for  use  in  scratch 
grains  intended  for  poultry,  and  it  is  not 
especially  palatable  for  dairy  cows.  It 
can  be  safely  fed  to  growing  pigs  that  are 
being  fattened  for  the  market,  and  has 
substantially  the  same  feeding  value  as 
corn.  A  ration  suitable  for  feeding  grow¬ 
ing  pigs  would  result  from  combining  GO 
lbs.  cornmeal,  30  lbs.  ground  wheat  and 
rye  and  10  lbs.  digester  tankage. 

If  used  in  rations  for  dairy  cows,  a 
mixture  may  consist  of  200  lbs.  of  corn- 
meal.  200  lbs.  ground  wheat  and  rye,  100 
lbs.  wheat  bran.  200  lbs.  gluten,  150  lbs. 
oilmeal  and  150  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

Bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  mixture  of  ground  limestone  and 
salt  in  equal  parts  before  the  growing 
pigs  at  all  times,  especially  where  no 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  is  available  for 
them  to  pick  over. 


Skim-milk  for  Cows 

I  wish  to  know  whether  it  would  be 
all  right  to  give  the  cows  skim-milk.  I 
sell  my  cream  and  have  lots  of  skim-milk. 
I  should  think  it  would  be  good  for  them. 
I  feed  them  clover  bay,  corn  and  sun¬ 
flower  silage,  and  my  ground  feed  is 
mostly  oats,  so  I  think  the  milk,  with  the 
fat  out  of  it,  then  there  would  be  lots  of 
protein,  which  I  need  for  them.  c.  P.  N. 

Your  proposal  sounds  well,  but  in  prac¬ 
tice  it  does  not  work  advantageously.  In 
the  first  place,  cows  do  not  relish  skim- 
milk.  It  is  difficult  to  teach  them  to 
drink  this  substance,  even  though  water 
be  denied  to  them  and  their  grain  ration 
restricted.  Then  again,  you  are  remind¬ 
ed  that  it  would  require  practically  8  lbs. 
of  skim-milk  to  provide  as  much  protein 
as  1  lb.  of  21  per  cent  feed  would  con¬ 
tribute,  which  would  involve  the  use  of 
rather  extravagant  amounts  of  skim-milk. 
The  digestive  system  of  the  dairy  cow 
has  been  constructed  to  utilize  coarse 
feeds  rather  than  highly  concentrated 
feeds  or  watery  substances  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  If  roughage  and  grain  were  re¬ 
stricted.  then  the  digestive  system  would 
be  disturbed.  Your  skim-milk  had  best 
be  utilized  in  feeding  either  pigs  or  poul¬ 
try,  and  your  cows  should  be  supplied  a 
palatable  roughage,  supplemented  by  a 
grain  ration  of  known  usefulness. 


Use  of  Colostrum 

As  to  the  statement  on  page  1478,  about 
colostrum  or  first  milk  used  as  food,  our 
Swedish  neighbors  buy  it  from  us  for  just 
that  purpose.  They  consider  it  a  great 
treat.  I  asked  for  directions  for  using 
it,  and  made  custards  which  were  very 
greedily  eaten,  till  the  eaters  found  out 
what  it  was  made  from.  If  the  first  milk¬ 
ing  is  used,  use  one  part  colostrum  to 
two  parts  milk,  add  sugar  and  stick  cin¬ 
namon.  cook  in  the  double  boiler  till  thick. 
Serve  when  cold  with  a  tart  fruit  sauo'' 
around  it.  Cranberry  sauce  is  very  good 
With  later  milkings  less  milk  is  used, 
until  by  the  third  or  four  milking  no  other 
milk  is  necessary.  The  Swedes  make  it 
into  a  baked  custard  also,  but  I  have 
never  tried  that.  I  have  been  told  that  it 
was  used  in  making  cheeses  in  rural  Eng¬ 
land  50  years  ago.  ALICE  W.  HYLAN. 

Massachusetts. 
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SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$21.95.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  fitted  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden 
June  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  hosts  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  aud 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn't  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Real  Economy^ 

Natco  barns  spell 
economy — because 
the  ease  and  speed 
of  erection  assures 
reasonable  first  cost 
and  because  upkeep  is  elimi¬ 


nated.  Comfort— because  the  glazed  walls  of 
Natco  Hollow  Tile  shut  out  drafts,  frost, heat, 


cold,  moisture  and  vermin.  Write  for  your 


copy  of  the  new  Natco  on  the  Farm  Book. 


L  NATCO 


DOUBLE 

SHELL 


TILE  J 


NATIONAL- FIRE- PROOFING  •  COMPANY 

1140  Fultox  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Fewer  line  posts,  less  but  equal 
tension,  longer  life,  perfect  self- 
adjusting  alignment  and  a  better, 
ten  times  stronger  fence  found 
only  in  Carbo  Patented  Steel 
Posts.  Government  testa  proye 
our  contention.  Can  be  erected  in 
one-half  the  time  at  less  average 
cost  than  wood  posts.  Eliminates 
forever  all  loose,  sagging,  broken- 
down  fences. 

CARBO  STEEL  POSTS 

eolvo  the  troublesome  fence  problem  and  d* 
away  with  expensive  repair  bills.  America's 
Intelligent  farmers  unanimously  approve  of 
this  epoch  makinfr  fence  development.  Writ# 
today  for  free  illustrated  catalog  No.  01 
CARBO  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
Morgan  Park,  Chicago,  III. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

"I  Saved  Over  *14”,  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N  .Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 

Wo  Pay  i ho  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230MUNCIE,  IND. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels 
steel  or  wood— wido 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  alt 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  fro#, 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  48  Elm  SI-.Quincy.tU. 


HEAVES 


Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 


Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 

ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

NEWTON’S 

A  veterinary's  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves.  Coughs.  Distemper. 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 
by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


A  More  Efficient  Food  Cooker 

And  Water  or  Sap  Boiler 


FARMERS’  FAVORITE 
FEED  COOKER 

Burn  chunks,  long-  sticks,  or  cobs.* 
Heat  water  quicker;  boil  spraying 
mix.  sorghum  or  sap  ;  render  lard  ; 
make  soap  ;  can  vegetables  and  fruit. 
Pays  for  itself  in  fatter  pigs,  more 
milk,  more  winter  eggs. 

Sizes — 25  gala,  to  100  gals,  capa¬ 
city.  Write  for  literature  and 
prices— and  money  back  offer. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
Dept-  201  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Successor  to  Lewis  Mfg.  Co. 
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|  Live  Stock  Matters 

[  Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Cabbage  for  Pigs 

What  is  the  value  of  cabbage  as  a  pig 
feed?  Would  it  be  possible  to  realize 
about  $15  per  tou,  if  combined  with 
other  grains?  F.  G.  B. 

New  York. 

Cabbage  is  not  adapted  for  use  in  feed¬ 
ing  growing  pigs.  The  analysis  of  cab¬ 
bage  shows  that  it  carries  about  91  per 
cent  of  water,  and  100  lbs.  yields  only  2.2 
lbs.  of  protein  and  4.7  lbs.  of  carbohy¬ 
drates.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  pig, 
in  order  to  obtain  enough  protein  or  car¬ 
bohydrates  to  maintain  his  body,  would 
have  to  consume  about  40  lbs.  of  cabbage 
per  day.  '  Pigs  require  concentrated  feeds, 
and  this  is  why  combinations  of  corn  and 
tankage  serve  them  most  efficiently.  You 
realize  that  where  pigs  are  fed  a  large 
amount  of  coarse  watery  substances  of 
this  character  they  are  not  in  condition 
to  consume  much  grain  and  they  are  apt 
to  go  along  and  not  gain  when  fed  in  this 
manner. 

Cabbages  are  best  suited  for  use  in 
feeding  sheep  or  dairy  cows.  You  could 
realize  at  least  $15  per  ton  by  feeding 
cabbage  to  dairy  cows;  but  it  is  clear 
that  you  could  not  realize  this  for  grow¬ 
ing  pig£.  For  mature  animals,  such  as 
brood  sows,  a  small  amount  of  cabbage 
might  be  included  in  their  ration,  but 
this  would  be  primarily  to  satisfy  their 
appetite  rather  than  to  contribute  very 
much  actual  energy. 

For  young  pigs  a  combination  of  70 
lbs.  of  corn,  20  lbs.  wheat  middlings  and 
10  lbs.  digester  tankage  will  provide  an 
appropriate  ration.  For  older  animals 
the  middlings  can  be  omitted,  the  corn  in¬ 
creased  and  the  tankage  reduced  to  6  or 
7  per  cent.  There  is  nothing  any  better 
for  brood  sows  than  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay.  Under  any  circumstances  I  should 
always  keep  before  fattening  pigs  a  min¬ 
eral  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
ground  limestone  and  common  salt. 


Feeding  Fresh  Cows 

I  wish  a  balanced  ration  for  new  milk 
cows.  We  feed  corn  silage  twice  a  day, 
and  fairly  good  quality  of  mixed  hay.  I 
would  like  to  make  the  balance,  or  big¬ 
gest  share,  of  corn  on  cob  and  buckwheat 
bran.  I  also  want  to  feed  molasses,  but 
do  not  care  about  mixing  it  with  the 
grain,  and  how  much  shall  I  feed  a  day? 

New  York.  I.  M.  M. 

Where  you  have  silage  that  is  made 
from  corn  well  eared  and  a  good  quality 
of  mixed  hay,  it  is  proposed  that  a  com¬ 
bination  of  200  lbs.  of  buckwheat  bran, 
300  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal,  150  lbs.  43 
per  cent  cottonseed  meal,  150  lbs.  linseed 
meal,  200  lbs.  gluten  feed,  be  utilized.  If 
the  bnckwheat  bran  is  of  high  grade  it 
will  yield  approximately  25  per  cent  of 
protein,  and  this  combination  will  yield  a . 
ration  carrying  21  per  cent  of  crude  pro¬ 
tein.  This  is  suitable  for  cows  of  aver¬ 
age  production  in  average  flesh.  If  it  is 
desired  to  feed  a  ration  more  concen¬ 
trated  and  carrying  more  protein,  then  I 
should  increase  both  the  cottonseed  meal 
and  the  linseed  meal  25  lbs. 

If  you  desire  to  feed  molasses  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  combination  proposed,  then 
use  200  lbs.  each  of  cottonseed  meal  and 
linseed  meal  and  about  200  lbs.  of  the 
blackstrap  molasses.  The  latter  is  best 
fed  where  it  is  diluted  with  water  and 
sprinkled  over  the  feed  after  it  is  placed 
in  the  manger  for  the  cows.  I  should  put 
the  molasses  on  the  grain  mixture  rather 
than  upon  the  roughage. 


Improving  Ration 

Could  you  tell  me  a  'better  way  for 
feeding  my  dairy  stock,  and  a  better  grain 
ration?  I  feed  at  present  a  good  grade  of 
silage,  1  bu.  per  cow,  at  milking  time, 
night  and  morning,  all  the  hay  (Red-top 
and  Timothy)  they  will  clean  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  as  for  grain,  I 
have  been  feeding  a  mixed  feed— the  card 
of  same  enclosed.  This  feed  I  feed  in 
accord  to  their  milk  production — from 
4  to  6  qts.  per  feeding,  twice  daily.  Dry 
cows  I  feed  1  bu.  silage,  4  qts.  once  daily 
of  oats,  cornmeal  and  bran,  with  what 
hay  they  clean  up.  They  don’t  seem  to 
have  as  much  butterfat  as  they  should, 
so  will  you  give  me  a  grain  ration 
1  could  mix  myself  and  give  me  directions 
for  feeding.  I  am  just  a  beginner  and  and 


anxious  to  learn  all  I  can,  so  that  I  can 
be  a  success  in  the  dairy  business. 

Brookhaven,  N.  Y.  f.  e.  a. 

The  prepared  feed  that  you  are  using 
is  rated  as  low-grade  feed,  for  it  contains 
high  fiber,  contributing  ingredients,  such 
as  oat  feed  and  refuse  barley.  In  itself 
it  will  not  enable  cows  to  hold  the  maxi¬ 
mum  flow  of  milk.  If  you  have  some  of 
this  on  hand,  however,  the  addition  of 
350  lbs.  of  linseed  meal  and  150  lbs.  of 
gluten  ifeed  would  materially  improve 
its  nutritional  functions.  5  our  system  of 
feeding  is  correct.  Cows  should  be  given 
all  of  the  silage  that  they  will  clean  up 
morning*  and  night,  and  should  consume 
the  bulk  of  their  roughage  during  the 
middle  of  the  day.  The  grain  ration 
should  be  supplied  in  two  equal  feedings, 
morning  and  night,  and  should  be  appor¬ 
tioned  according  to  the  daily  production 
of  each  individual  cow.  I  have  noted  in 
these  columns  many  times  before  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  habit  of  some  herdsmen  to 
distribute  the  evening’s  feeding  equally 
among  the  various  cows,  rather  than  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  grain  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  milk  that  each 
cow  contributes.  I  should  criticise  the 
ration  that  you  are  feeding  to  your  dry 
cows,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  carry 
enough  protein,  and  the  further  fact  that 
you  are  apparently  feeding  these  dry 
cows  extravagantly  of  silage.  I  should 
utilize  a  mixture  consisting  of  300  lbs. 
of  cornmeal,  300  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  250 
lbs.  of  bran,  150  lbs.  linseed  meal  for  the 
dry  cows,  and  I  should  limit  the  silage 
somewhat,  provided  the  cows  would  eat 
an  increased  amount  of  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay. 

For  the  cows  in  milk  I  should  feed  a 
20  per  cent  protein  feed,  the  result  of 
combining  ingredients  in  the  following 
proportion  :  300  lbs.  of  cornmeal  or  hom¬ 
iny.  200  lbs.  of  coarse  bran,  150  lbs.  of 
ground  oats,  3  50  lbs.  of  43  per  cent  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  150  lbs.  of  linseed  meal, 
100  lbs.  of  gluten  feed.  I  should  feed 
1  lb.  of  this  grain  mixture  for  each  334 
lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  cow  per  day, 
increasing  the  amount  somewhat  to  cows 
of  high  production  through  the  agency 
of  the  Experiment  Station,  to  find  out  if 
individual,  animals  in  the  herd  would  re¬ 
spond  to  more  feed,  and  if  others  in  high 
condition  might  not  yield  equally  as  much 
milk  on  a  decreased  amount  of  grain. 
The  addition  of  more  gluten  feed  might  be 
wise  for  fresh  cows  giving  over  40  lbs. 
of  milk  a  day. 


Feeding  Two  Cows 

We  have  two  Jersey  cows  which  we  are 
feeding  a  mixed  dairy  ration.  What  is 
required  to  feed  with  this  ration  to  im¬ 
prove  results?  We  also  feed  Timothy  hay 
and  mangel  beets.  The  mangel  beets  will 
last  but  a  short  while.  When  I  finish 
the  mangels  I  shall  buy  beet  pulp.  How 
shall  I  feed  this,  and  how  much  per  cow? 

M.  F. 

In  the  absence  of  information  as  to  the 
particular  brand  of  mixed  feed  that  you 
are  using,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible 
to  suggest  conditions  that  would  increase 
its  usefulness.  In  the  event  that  you 
have  selected  any  of  the  low  grade  mix¬ 
tures  that  carry  less  than  30  per  cent  of 
protein,  the  addition  of  150  lbs.  of  linseed 
meal  and  200  lbs.  of  gluten  feed  to  each 
3.000  lbs.  would  be  advisable.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  have  chosen  wisely 
some  one  of  the  quality  brands  of  feed 
that  carry,  let  us  say  24  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein  and  less  than  10  per  cent  of  fiber, 
they  are  complete  in  themselves;  but  the 
addition  of  20  per  cent  of  corn  and  oats 
would  reduce  their  cost. 

Assuming  that  you  prefer  to  mix  your 
own  ration,  a  combination  consisting  of 
25  lbs.  of  cornmeal,  20  lbs.  ground  oats, 
20  lbs.  wheat  bran.  15  lbs.  oilmeal  and 
20  lbs.  cottonseed  meal  is  proposed.  This 
to  be  fed  in  conjunction  with  roughage 
and  the  mangels  that  you  have  available. 

When  your  beets  are  exhausted  and 
you  undertake  to  utilize  beet  pulp,  feed 
from  4  to  6  lbs:  of  this  dry  pulp  per  day 
to  cows  giving  30  lbs.  of  milk.  The  dry 
pulp  should  be  moistened  in  barrels  or 
pails  for  32  hours  previous  to  being  fed. 
It  should  be  fed  in  two  equal  feedings, 
morning  and  night,  and  you  will  find  that 
one  part  of  the  dry  beet  pulp  will  absorb 
four  or  five  parts  of  water. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

March  5 — Holsteins.  M.  Bennetch, 
Richland,  Pa. 

March  S — Guernseys.  Breeders’  sale, 
Waukesha  County  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  Waukesha,  AVis.  Secretary, 
F.  E.  Fox. 

March  22 — Guernseys.  Wisconsin  State 
Guernsey  Breeders’  sale,  Madison,  Wis. 
II.  W.  Griswold,  manager. 

March  24— Holsteins.  H.  R.  Remley, 
Watson  town,  Pa. 

May  37 — Guernseys.  Annual  sale. 
Eastern  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association, 
Devon.  Pa. 


n- 

Guernseys 

***  1 

BASIC 

The  continued  demand 
for  Guernsey  cattle 
rests  on  the  fundamen- 

ASK  * 

tal  high  quality  of  the 

ABOUT  • 

Guernsey  Product 

GUERNSEYS 

coupled  with  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  its  production. 
Low  cost  plus  high 
quality  means  profits. 

THE  AMERICAN  GDERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R36 

Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Send  for 

Detailed  Pedigree  Sheet 

of 

Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

A  Bargain  ! 

Rollwood  Farm,  Guilford.  Conn. 


KN0LLW00D  FARM,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.Y. 

We  are  offering  young  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  good  A.  R.  cows  at  very 
reasonable  prices,  also  a  few  females. 

F.  C.  SHAW,  Mar.,  Port  Chester,  New  York 

KN0LLW00D  GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

May  Rose  breeding  from  A.  R.  dams 

SPLENDID  INDIVIDUALS 
Come  and  See  Them 

FAIRYDALE  FARM 

F.  VV.  DUBOC,  Supt.  Pawling.  N.  Y. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  he  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  dairy  FARMS.  22  S.  32d  St.,  Phils.,  Pa. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  It.  breeding. 
Prices  very-  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. J 

SMITH  VILLE  FLATS  Chenanno  Co.  New  York 

sale  Grandsons  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene,  1297 

Out  of  A.  R.  dams,  from  2  to  It  mos.  old.  Prices  from 
$T 6  to  $125.  For  particulars  apply  to 

THOMAS  JOHNSON  Spring  Farm  TILLY  FOSTER.  N.  Y 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  R. 
dams,  priced  for  quick  rah-.  Accredited  Herd  No.  16909. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Richard  d.  Deforest. Amsterdam, N.Y. 

For  Sale  Guernsey  Bull  Calf'^in'brei 

and  fine  individual.  Attractive  fawn  and  white  mark¬ 
ings.  *45,  f.  o.  h.  H.  C.  CRAFT,  Glen  Cove.  N.  Y. 

HEREFORDS 

Pure-bred  Hereford 
Breeding  Stock 

for  sale.  High-class  females — cows 
with  calf — some  bred  heifers,  open 
heifers,  yearlings  and  new  crops  of 
bulls,  among  which  there  are  some 
REAL  herd  bull  prospects. 

Raise  Baby  Beef ! 

Show  a  Profit  on  Your  Farm  ! 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Operated  by  Delaware  Land  &  Development  Co. 

Mortonville,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 

Office  Address  Box  831.  WILMINGTON.  0EIAWARE 

::  HOLSTEINS  ::  | 

for  SALE  Hnlsstrin 

If  AG  HOY  born  Oct.  loth,  1919.  A  son  of  Hag  Apple 
Komdyke.  a  brother  to  Hag  Apple  Rorndyke  8th,  the 
famous  $100,000  bull.  A  great  grandson  of  King  Segis  and 
a  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korpdyk*.  He  <-ai  ties  the  blood 
of  the  two  greatest  families  of  the  breed.  He  is  a  fine 
individual;  gentle  as  a  kitten.  Selling  farm.  $1,000  takes 
him  f.o.b.  Hancock,  N.  Y.  ICImer  K.  Henderson. 
49  Henry  Street,  Klutbusli,  City  of  New  York 

REG.  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER 

Calved  Nov. fi.  1922.  Attractively  marked;  nice  individual, 
hut  a  trifle  under  size:  bred  to  high  class  sire.  Price.  $«S, 
with  all  papers.  Heifer  calves  and  mature  stock  priced 
reasonable  ELITE  STtK  K  Fi  KM.  Mumnville.  Maditon  C«..  N  Y. 

HOLSTEINS  THREE  HeIfERS 

freshen  in  M?»reh  .  two  2-yivold  heifers.  All  high  grade. 
A  pure-bred  bull.  14  iiiob.  old.  A  good  chance  to  start  a 
Holstein  herd.  AIIm*  It*  M.  Lee,  .Saint  Johnnhury  East,  Vt. 

JJTJT  $T  i  A  T  a  »-  *  Nicely  Marked 

Straight  and  well  grown.  A  show  animal.  Sired  hy 
a  32-ln  Bull  whose  3  nearest  darns  average  90.50- 
lbs.  This  is  a  real  sire  from  a  Fully  Accredited 
Herd.  Crated  F.  O  li.  ears.  8F75. 

BROADVIEW  STOCK  FARMS  -  Lambertville.  N.  J. 

Reg  and  High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  HEIFER  CALVES 

Bred  for  quality  and  producers  from  a  clean  herd. 

HILLCROFT  FARMS  -  Walton,  N.Y. 

JERSEYS 

JERSEYS  FOR  SALE.  ALL  AGES 

Calve*  from  officially  tested  dams  producing  60  to  f.E  lbs. 
fat  monthly.  Write  at  once.  Bono  Karine,  Troy,  Pa. 


|  SWINE 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Letter  from  W.  S.  Ward.  Hackensack,  N.  J.: 
"Hogs  received  in  good  shape.  Thank  you  for 
sending  such  good  ones.” 

We  offer  one  hundred  gilts  and  tried  sows 
bred  for  spring  litters. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Rorlehiroe  Best  Ever  for  breeding,  size,  stamina  and 
UC1  Itollll  Go  conformation.  JNO.  C.  llltlAM,  (iMtjiburg,  I’a. 


Top-of-the-Hill  Farm  Offers  Reg.  Barkshire  Pigs 

3-mos.-old  at  $10  each.  r.  1).  THOMPSON,  Norrtato«ii,ra.  r  ? 


For  Big  Type  Polands 

Choice  young  Boars  and  Sows  for  sale.  Write  for  prices. 


Big  Type  POLAND-CHINAS 

Tried  sows  and  Fall  pigs,  from  the  '  Big  Bob  “  and 
Disher’s  Giant  families.  Special  prices  tor  January 
shipments.  Correspondence  solicited 

ELTON  L.  McCLAY  -  Appleton,  N.Y. 

U’ANCY  oTl.  O.’s 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts,  service  boars  ami  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  W.  W.  W  E  I  M  A  N,  F.  O. 
Box  No.  409,  Uummelstiiwu,  I’a. 


II  Jl’MDCIllDCC  Beed  Sows  and  tiilts,  Young  Ser 
tfUlVirallllf  ELd  vi('e  Hoars  mid  young  Pigs  of 
■■min  wiiiiibw  n„th  sexes.  Everything  I’ure 

Bred.  Prices  Right,  J  H.  PARNSWOKTI1,  Cabs,  N.Y  Star  Ram. 


T-Tamnehiro  UTmro  ,5yed  sowa-  bred  P>hs. young  pigs, 
ndmpsnirB  JlUgS  both  sexes,  excellent  breeding 
SAM l' I'M,  PHASER  -  Geneseo,  Xkw  York 


A  I>  YA  NC’EMEN1 

Less  than  20  years  ago  only  11  owners 
Hunip-hiivs.  Today,  62,000.  Free  Giro 
la l*.  All  uge8.  LOCUST  LAWN  FAR 
Box  It  Will TFOKII,  I 


A  No.  1  Reg.  0. 1.  C.  Boards,- 1 

Reg.  O.  I.  O.  and  Chester  White  I’lge,  and  bred 
sows.  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  WayVIL-.K,  New  1  ot»K 


Special— BIG  TYPE  DUROC  BOARS  Special 

A  f(»w  choice  service  boars.  Registered  anti 
guaranteed.  Also  unrelated  open  gilts. 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  Aiinantlttle,  N.  J. 


J3uroc-3Tersey  HOGS 

The  big-boned,  high-back,  large-litter,  quick  grow¬ 
ing  type.  Weaned  sow  ami  boar  pigs,  gilts  and 

proven  sows.  ILK.  BRATE,  Luke  moot,  NY. 


ZDUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  s  a  1  e. 

F.  M.  I’attington  &  Son  Merrilieltl,  N.  Y. 


D|  I  El  ^  D I  ^  C  Hi*  to  IB  weeks  old. 

U  U  V  rlVlO  Either  sex.  Now  is  tile 
time  to  buy.  Write  J.  BAKLAN  HU. VIZ.  Waynaiboro,  Pa. 


I)  U  R  O  C  S— Fall  Pigs,  Boars  and  Bre  l  Sows. 
ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford,  N.  V. 


0  1  p  Big  Type.  Best  Blood  lines.  Registered  Free. 

■  I,  U,  3  A  No.-l  Pigs.  $IO.f>0  up.  Either  sex.  Pairs  no 
akin.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  falla.  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 

■ -  - 

For  Sale-Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep  "Z yi"' ! 

Reg. Shropshire  Rams 

|  DOGS  and  FERRETS 


For  Sale  F  E  R  R  E  T  S 

and 

killing  rats.  Any  quantity.  Send  for  price.  KIMMAL'S 
POULTRY  SUPPLY  «N0  PEY  SHOP.  289  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


^FERRETS 


Either  color,  large 
or  small.  M  a  t  e  d 
pairs  or  doze  n 
lots.  Price  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet.  10 
cents.  C>  H.  KEEFER  &  CO..  Greenwich.  Ohio 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  farm  raised,  pedigreed,  the 
unusual  kind.  Descriptive,  illustrated  circular  free. 

CLOVERNOOK  COLLIE  KENNELS,  Chnmbcrtburg,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS..  Orove  City,  Pa. 


For  Sale— >4. 1  RE  DA  L  E  PUPS'LL 

old.  Females,  $15.  Males,  $20.  Pedigrees  If  deni rrici  Also 
male,  21  mos.,  fine  type,  excellent  size  and  color  $50  Pedi¬ 
greed.  A.  D.  OSTRANDER,  K  notvlei-villc.  New  York 


For  Sale— Airedale  Puppies  ™Sn!!f li7*..b«m!& 

Also  a  male  IH4h  Terrier  puppy.  Meu<1,  Aiueniu.  N  Y. 


Satisfaction  guaranteed  Females.  $10; 
Mules,  $20.  GEORGE  BUTLER.  Camden,  Del. 


For  Sale-Female  AIREDALE  TERRIER 

one  year  old;  eligible  for  registration  :  excellent  watch 
dog;  120,  El.  II.  KlUt'IIHOI-’F.  Elr.ut  Itarrliirtun,  IUm. 

AIRED  ALES-Two  Femate8  4-Mos.  OlJ 

Will  make  tine  brood  Bitches.  Sired  by  Int.  Oh.  Tintern 
Tip  Top.  Bargain  at  $20  and  $25.  C.  R.  MEAD,  Weitlield.  N.Y. 


For  Sale-*  S  V,'*  Police  Puppies 

of  “  Strongheart  ”  of  the  Movies.  mead,  Amenta,  N.Y. 

|  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  Kffis 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England,  tjualitv  milk. 

Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM  Washmolonville.  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


Ran  lurotlira  Qnl  I  Iromnceredited herd  No. S4N0<1.  Born, 
ncg.  AyiSnilG  Dull  May,  1921.  Splendid  shape,  size  and 
color.  Extended  pedigree  on  application.  Also  a  few 
she  stock.  PERRY  WARREN,  Peru,  Vermont 


.‘.  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  .*. 


Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  K.  O.  P.  COWS 

Herd  established  JO  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kinnelon  Farms,  Butler,  N.J. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


AhprrWn  AntTllG  The  hreed  Stock  for  sale. 

Auerueen  Angus  akdsoh  farm  Armon *,  ny. 

I  .-.  MISCELLANEOUS  .-.  | 


MILK 


DOES,  ored  to  freshen  in  April  $TO; 
Bucks,  $|50. 

S.  J.  SHARPIES  R.  0.  5  Nemitearn,  Pa. 
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STAR 

Stall  and  Stanchion 
Features 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Star  alignment  device.  Lines 
cow  at  gutter,  keeping  stall,  bed¬ 
ding  and  cow  clean. 

Star  stanchion  adjustment.  Nar¬ 
rows  or  widens  stanchion  to  fit 
cow’s  neck.  Safe — comfortable. 

Star  arch  construction  —  butt 
welded  steam  pipe.  Stanchion 
swivels  clear  around. 

Star  one  hand  lock.  Turn  cow 
loose  without  setting  down  pail. 

Star  wood  lining  —  hard  maple 
forced  in  U-bar.  Strong — warm 
to  cow. 

Star  sure  stop — absolutely  auto¬ 
matic  and  positively  effective. 

Star  curb  clamp.  Permits  all  con¬ 
crete  work  to  be  done  before 
stalls  are  set. 

Star  double  chain  fastening. 
Gives  freedom  back  and  forth 
without  side  motion.  Added 
comfort  and  a  real  feed  saver. 


You’ll  find  it  in  the 
Star  Line 


Turn  Needless  Labor 
Into  Profits 

STAR  Stalls  and  Stanchions  come  to 
you  completely  assembled.  No  vex¬ 
atious  fitting  of  parts,  needless  labor 
or  delays.  No  bothering  with  planting 
anchors  in  wet  cement.  All  cement 
work  can  be  done  in  advance.  When 
concrete  hardens  just  set  star  curb 
clamps  over  curb  and  bolt  to  bottom 
of  stalls  which  come  already  assem¬ 
bled,  ready  to  set  up  and  use.  This 
saving  of  labor  makes  STAR  Stalls 
and  Stanchions  actually  cost  less  than 
other  equipment  which  does  not  have 
these  cow  comfort  and  profit  making 
features. 

You  will  find  these  STAR  features 
will  mean  more  to  you  every  day 
STAR  Equipment  is  used. 

See  your  STAR  Dealer  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars  or  write 

How  many 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 

Harvard,  Illinois 


Stalls,  Stanchions 
and  Pens 

Litter  Carriers 
W ater  Bowls 
Feed  Trucks 

“Harvester” 

Hay  Tools 

Door  Hangers 

Garage  Equip¬ 
ment  and 
other  F  arm 
Specialties 


FREE 
BARN 
PLANS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Equipment 


Hunt 
Helm, 
Ferris  Co.» 

HARVARD,  ILL. 

.cows, _ horses, 

^  _ young:  stock.  Please  send  free 

floor  plans  and  other  suggestions. 

am  considering  [timing*]  8  barn 


X  I have_ 


Name_ 


Address 


★  COMPLETE  BARN  OUTFITTERS  ★ 


One  Man  Pulls  ’Em  Easy 


k  Gel  New  Reduced  Prices  on  Hercules,  the  fastest, 
k  ^easiest-operating:  *  ‘One-Man’'  Hand  Power  Stump 
.Puller  made.  Simple,  double,  triple,  quadruple 
vpower — 4  machines  In  one.  Moves  like  a 
^wheelbarrow.  $10  down.  Easy 
.payments. 


~  Send  for 
Catalog  No.  530 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
CENTERVILLE.  IOWA 


A  New  Labor  Saving  Implement 

DOYTWinF 

Ackers 

W rite  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y 


Herdsman  Tells  of  Wide 
Experience  with  Kow-Kare 

Paul  A.  Chadwick  of  Corona,  Cal.,  writes 
U3  a  typical  letter  on  the  results  of  his  use 
of  Kow-Kare  in  the  dairy.  He  says: 

“I  am  a  herdsman  for  the  Jameson  Es¬ 
tate  and  I  am  having  difficulty  to  convince 
the  manager  of  the  value  of  KOW-KARE. 

We  are  troubled  with  abortion,  retained 
rfterbirth,  and  barrenness,  all  of  which  I 
can  prevent  with  KOW-KARE  and  I  have 
had  100%  results  with  barrenness,  never 
in  sixteen  years  with  several  thousand  cows 
in  several  states  failed  to  get  cows  with  calf 
after  three  months'  continuous  use.  I  have 
used  about  a  ton  of  your  product  and  some 
Garget  Remedy  as  well  as  Bag  Balm.  My 
father  used  KOW-KARE  when  I  was  very 
young  and  never  had  a  case  of  abortion, 
and  only  one  case  of  retained  afterbirth  in 
over  twenty  years." 

That  KOW-KARE  can  and  does  accomplish 
euch  wonderful  results  is  not  strange.  The 
medicinal  properties  of  the  remedy  build  up 
and  put  into  healthy  operation  the  digestive 
and  genital  organs.  It  is  in  these  organs  have  KOW-KARE — $1.25  and  (15c  sizes.  If 
that  most  diseases  of  cows  are  centered — and  dealer  is  not  supplied  we  will  mail,  postpaid, 
it  is  these  same  organs  that  regulate  the  011  receipt  o£i  Ilriee- 


KOW-KARE  furnishes  this  help.  Just  a 
tablespoonful  in  the  feed  twice  a  day  for 
one  week  in  each  month  will  show  a  big  in¬ 
crease  in  the  yield  of  milk.  The  use  of 
KOW-KARE  before  and  after  calving  as¬ 
sures  more  robust  cows  and  healthier  calves. 

We  have  a  thirty-two  page  book  that 
tells  just  what  to  do  in  case  of  cow  illness. 
It  is  called  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor”  and  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  Thousands  of  cow 
owners  ask  for  it  each  year. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists 


flow  of  milk. 

During  the  months  of  winter  feeding  the 
milk-making  functions  need  outside  support. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndon ville,  Vt. 


A  Good  White  Sow 

You  would  hardly  expect  to  find  ant- 
prizes  for  good  farming  or  for  superior 
farm  animals  handed  out  to  citizens  of 
New  Y’ork  City.  Yet  here  is  the  report 
of  a  great  sow.  kept  on  Staten  Island,  a 
part  of  New  York.  The  report  is  sent  us 
by  Mr.  Owen  A.  O'Kelly.  This  is  surely 
a  lady  who  pays  the  rent.  Is  she  the 
champion  ? 

Wednesday  a  three-year-old  Chester 
White  sow  belonging  to  F.  P.  Begg  of 
Woodrow  and  Rossville  avenues,  Ross- 
ville,  produced  her  second  litter  of  23 
pigs  this  year,  16  of  which  were  alive, 
but  three  have  since  died,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  13  are  strong  and  healthy.  Early  last 
May  this  same  sow’s  litter  contained  the 
same  number.  23,  19  of  them  alive  when 
farrowed,  though  three  died  during  the 
day.  This  is  a  remarkable  record  and 
outshines  her  mother’s  record  of  17.  19, 
17  and  22  at  each  farrowing. 


Conditions  for  Setting  Milk 

A  is  keeping  his  milk  in  an  ice-cold 
room,  not  only  cold  but  damp,  and  he  is 
not  getting  the  cream  he  ought.  B  told 
him  his  pans  of  milk  should  be  put  in  a 
moderately  warm  room,  at  a  warm  tem¬ 
perature,  but  he  said  no,  he  had  been 
told  to  have  good  butter  and  cream  the 
milk  must  be  kept  ice  cold.  Who  is 
right?  r.  l. 

New  Jersey. 

The  conditions  most  favorable  for  set¬ 
ting  milk  in  order  to  get  best  creaming 
are  (1)  that  the  milk  be  put  in  a  still 
place  as  quickly  as  possible  after  milk¬ 
ing;  (2)  that  it  cool  fairly  rapidly  to  a 
temperature  of  60°  F.  or  below,  but  not 
freeze;  (3)  that  it  remain  as  constantly 
as  possible  at  this  temperature  for  at 
least  36  hours.  Since  the  milk  must  re¬ 
main  so  long  a  period  of  time  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  be 
pure,  free  from  air  currents  and  dust 
particles.  These  conditions  can  best  he 
secured  in  a  cool,  well-ventilated  room. 
Ordinary  rooms,  for  reasons  noted,  are 
not  desirable  places  in  which  to  set  milk. 
Temperatures  between  40°  F.  and  60°  F. 
are  most  favorable  to  creaming,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  average  room  is  much 
above  60°  F. 

When  you  use  the  separator,  the  cream 
should  be  cooled  and  held  at  as  low  a 
temperature  as  possible  without  freezing 
it  until  time  to  ripen  or  sour  it  for 
churning.  This  is  not  the  best  treat¬ 
ment.  however,  for  getting  cream  when 
milk  is  set  in  pans.  j.  w.  b. 


Difficult  Churning 


Some  time  ago  a  Jersey  cow  giving 
12  quarts  of  milk  broke  away  from  where 
she  was  tied  in  pasture  and  gorged  her¬ 
self  with  apples.  She  bloated,  but  after 
treatment  she  recovered.  The  only  medi¬ 
cine  we  gave  her  was  salts.  Since  then 
we  cannot  get  butter  ;  the  whole  churning 
becomes  frothy.  Will  you  give  some  ad¬ 
vice  in  the  matter?  w.  s. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Difficult  churnings  may  result  when 
cows  are  well  advanced  in  the  period  of 
lactation.  Milk  from  strippers,  or  cows 
almost  dry,  contains  a  large  portion  of 
the  small  fat  globules.  Difficult  churn¬ 
ing  from  such  causes  can  usually  be 
remedied  by  ripening  the  cream  to  a 
higher  degree  of  acidity  and  churning  the 
cream  at  a  higher  temperature.  Difficult 
churning  sometimes  results  when  the 
cream  becomes  frothy  in  the  churn.  The 
above  remedy  will  not  always  help  this 
trouble.  It  is  usually  caused  by  an  ab¬ 
normal  condition  in  the  cow  or  to  some 
abnormal  kind  of  fermentation.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  methods  will  cure  most  cases  of 
difficult  churning  : 

1.  Determine  whether  cows  are  well 
advanced  or  not. 

2.  Determine  whether  trouble  is  due  to 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  cow'  or  to  fer¬ 
mentation.  Control  the  fermentation. 
Restore  cow  to  normal  physical  condition. 

3.  Ripen  the  cream  to  a  higher  degree 
of  acidity. 

4.  Skim  thicker  cream  and  churn  at  a 
higher  temperature;  58°  to  65°  in  Win¬ 
ter. 

5.  When  cream  swells,  foams  or  froths, 
sometimes  a  handful  of  salt  and  a  little 
water  at  70°  to  80°  F.  will  overcome  the 
difficulty. 

6.  Feeds  that  produce  hard  fats  and 
difficult  churning  are  cottonseed  meal. 
Timothy,  cornstalks  and  similar  dry 
feeds.  Linseed  meal,  gluten  feed,  succu¬ 
lents.  as  silage  and  roots  (carrots  and 
beets),  tend  to  overcome  the  condition. 

New  York.  M.  E.  p. 


Plows  Full  Depth 


You  can’t  make  this  plow 
run  “on  its  nose.”  It  always 
runs  level.  Rolling  landside 
supports  rear  of  plow.  All 
weight  is  carried  on  wheels — 
none  dragged.  No  bottom 
friction  against  furrow  wall  or 
furrow  bottom — you  can  make 
full  depth  furrows  always  with 
the 

Syracuse 
No.  110  Sulky 

Unusually  easy  control  on  the  turns. 
Front  wheel  is  easily  released  to  caster 
in  turning,  and  then  locks  itself  in 
proper  position  after  the  turn — guides 
the  plow  perfectly. 

Close-fitting,  quick-detachable  share: 
solid  or  slat  moldboards  of  the  type 
adapted  for  best  results  in  your  soil. 
Two-axle  front  furrow  wheel  support 
prevents  binding  or  cramping.  Sand- 
proof  bearings.  Frameless  construction 
— simple  and  strong. 

Sold  by  John  Deere  dealers. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  free  booklet 
describing  Syracuse  No.  110  Sulky. 
Tell  us  what  other  implements  you 
are  interested  in  and  we  will  also 
send  you  “Bookkeeping  on  the 
Farm,”  just  the  book  you  need  for 
your  records.  Address  John  Deere, 
Moline.  Ill.,  and  ask  for  Package 
EX-7  o7. 


JOHNfS  DEERE 


ITHE  TRADE  MARK  OF  DUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS! 


R«o”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp.  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
inge,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years'  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
pro6tS  Ask  for  Booki 
No.  173 

LOWPRICED  GARAGES  > 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

123-173  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Mean  More  Sap 

&Betler  Sap 


Jhi.  AIR 
TRAP 
DOES  IT 


SAVE  MORE  SAP 

Air  trap  stays  full  and  seals  the  bore.  No  sour¬ 
ing,  drying  up  or  reboring.  Thin  flanges  of 
ribbed  shank  allow  freer 
sap  flow.  Galvanized  ; 
hence,  always  sweet. 

Samples,  5c  each,  postage 
paid.  Send  for  circular. 

WILCOX- CRITTENDEN  CO, INC. 

Dept.  D,  Middletown,  Conn. 


with  hook, 
for  pail  \ 


BigBargainCatalog 

Cuts  prices  to  the  core  on  engines,  separators, 
spreaders,  fence,  paint,  roofing,  harness, 
seeds,  farm  machinery  and  household  necessi¬ 
ties.  Get  Galloway  low  prices  giving  direct 
from  factory  reductions  before  buying.  Save 
one-fourth  to  one-half.  Half  a  million  pleased 
customers  testify  to  Galloway  perfection  in 
manufacturing  and  cut-the- melon  merchan¬ 
dising.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cash  or  time. 

30  days  trial.  Send  for  Dig  free  catalog  with  Its 
thousands  of  bargains,  today. 

_  _  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

1 

■H 

Jo 

Any  motor  with  a  remov¬ 
able  head  can  be  eaeilv 
•  and  quickly  cleaned  of  carbon  with  this 
handy,  highly  tempered  steel  wire  brush.  It  fits  *he 
cnrvedjsurfaces  and  removes  all  carbon  from  the  pores. 
Takes  the  hard  work  out  of  carbon  cleaning  saving  time  and 
monev.  Price,  postpaid,  SO  cents  Order  now.  Agents 
wanted  for  exclusive  territories. 

W.  K  CONOVER.  1457  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


“Throwing”  Cattle;  Dishorning  Calves 

Circular  No.  101  of  the  Montana  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  at  Bozeman,  gives  an 
interesting  statement  of  some  of  the 
things  quite  common  in  raising  dairy  cat¬ 
tle.  Readers  have  often  asked  us  how 


Rope  Rigged  for  Throiving  Cattle 


to  “throw”  cattle  when  it  is  necessary, 
for  any  purpose,  to  get  them  off  their  feet. 
This  bulletin  shows  how  to  do  it  in  the 
picture  shown.  The  rope  is  placed  on 
the  animal  as  indicated.  Then  by  pulling 
straight  back  on  the  loose  end  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  easily  thrown. 

One  of  the  common  questions  is  how 


white  middlings,  and  10  lbs.  60  per  cent 
digester  tankage.  Since  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  put  the  larger  ones  in  other 
pens,  would  it  be  advisable  for  me  to 
eliminate  the  middlings,  or  would  the 
smaller  ones  get  foundered?  I  have  on 
hand  about  12  bushels  wheat  and  rye 
mixed.  I  also  have  75  bushels  rye.  Can 
this  be  used  instead  of  middlings? 

Pennsylvania.  J.  w.  B. 

The  combination  that  you  are  using  for 
feeding  your  growing  pigs  is  both  eco¬ 
nomical  and  correctly  balanced.  Very  lit¬ 
tle  is  gained  by  including  middlings  in 
rations  for  pigs  weighing  more  than  100 
lbs.,  where  corn  and  a  high  grade  of 
tankage  is  supplied.  Young  pigs  weigh¬ 
ing  less  than  this  amount  seem  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  use  of  middlings  owning  to 
their  ease  of  digestion,  and  the  fact  that 
they  seemingly  increase  the  palatability 
of  the  mixture.  Where  it  is  impossible 
to  divide  the  pigs  by  weight,  I  should  in¬ 
clude  15  to  20  per  cent  of  middlings  in 
the  combination.  It  might  be  possible 
for  you  to  install  a  self-feeder  and  restrict 
the  opening  into  this  division  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  larger  pigs  could  not 
crawl  through,  and  thus  limit  the  mid¬ 
dlings  to  the  smaller  animals. 

Rye  can  be  safely  used  for  pigs  weigh¬ 
ing  over  150  lbs.,  but  I  should  not  use 


Clipping  the  Hair  Before  Dishorning 


to  dishorn  calves.  The  two  pictures  are 
taken  from  this  Montana  bulletin.  The 
calf  is  taken  when  three  to  ten  days  old. 
The  first  step  is  to  clip  off  the  hair  grow¬ 
ing  around  the  base  of  the  horn,  as 
shown  in  the  picture.  At  this  time  the 
horn  will  be  found  as  a  small  lump  or 
button  directly  under  the  skin.  This  is 
rubbed  with  a  stick  of  caustic  potash. 


more  than  15  or  20  per  cent  of  this  pro¬ 
duct  in  any  mixture.  It  has  about  the 
same  feeding  value  as  corn,  although  I 
should  prefer  a  straight  corn  and  tank¬ 
age  combination  to  any  mixture  contain¬ 
ing  rye. 

I  would  not  advise  the  use  of  any  salt 
in  a  ration  for  growing  or  fattening 
pigs.  Rather,  it  is  proposed  that  you 


Applying  the  Caustic  Potash 


First  wet  the  potash  and  then  rub  the 
tip  of  the  horn  button  until  there  is  a 
raw  spot  about  the  size  of  a  bean.  Gen¬ 
erally  one  treatment,  if  thorough,  will  kill 
the  horn,  although  in  some  cases  a  second 
treatment  is  necessary.  The  best  way  to 
handle  the  caustic  potash  is  to  insert  the 
end  of  the  stick  which  is  carried  in  the 
hand,  in  a  small  rubber  tube.  Be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  get  any  of  the  caustic  in  the 
animal’s  eye. 


Feeding  Pigs 

I  have  32  pigs  on  a  self-feeder.  They 
have  a  good  stable,  the  run  of  a  lot,  and 
spring  water.  They  vary  in  age  from  3% 
to  4*4  months.  Some  weigh  150  lbs.  and 
others  about  65  lbs.  I  am  feeding  ground 
shelled  corn ;  that  is,  70  lbs.  corn,  20  lbs. 


take  equal  parts  of  salt,  ground  lime¬ 
stone  and  bonemeal,  and  ke£p  this  mix¬ 
ture  before  the  pigs  at  all  times  in  con¬ 
venient  and  available  receptacles.  Where 
minerals  of  this  character  are  combined 
with  the  feed,  pigs  are  inclined  to  con¬ 
sume  less  of  the  grain  mixture.  If  it  is 
not  possible  to  obtain  the  bonemeal,  then 
the  combination  of  equal  parts  of  ground 
limestone  and  salt  serves  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose. 

Use  only  the  60  per  cent  grade  of  tank¬ 
age,  for  brands  containing  smaller 
amounts  do  not  contribute  protein  as  effi¬ 
ciently.  The  best  grades  of  tankage  carry 
about  50  per  cent  of  bloodmeal,  while  the 
lower  grades  contain  very  little  of  this 
valuable  ingredient.  f.  c.  m. 


Needless  Chores  Out  of  Your  Barn 


What  are  the  problems  troubling  you  in  your  barn?  Are  you  doing 
needless  chores?  Is  the  building  properly  ventilated?  Are  the  inside  walls 
wet  in  cold  weather?  Couldn’t  you  increase  the  milk  yield?  Are  you 
making  the  profit  that  you  should  on  your  time  and  investment? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  problems  that  are  being  answered 
every  day  by  the  Jamesway  Farm  Engineers.  Tell  us  your  barn  problems  and 
get  the  Jamesway  answer  to  doing  and  earning  more  with  less  work. 


Jamesway  Service  is  Now  Brought  Closer  to  You 


by  the  Jamesway  service  man  lo¬ 
cated  in  your  home  territory.  He  is 
at  your  service.  He  will  be  glad  to 
call  whenever  you  desire — and  with¬ 
out  obligation  to  you.  Whether 
your  improvements  are  to  be  large 
or  small  it  will  pay  you  to  talk  to 
him,  or  write  the  Jamesway  Farm 
Engineers.  Let  us  give  you  the 
benefits  of  our  experience  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  remodeling  thousands  of 
barns  and  farm  buildings. 

Jamesway  Service  means  barn 
building  and  remodeling  service — 


tions  for  dairy  barns,  horse  barns, 
hog  houses,  poultry  houses  and 
other  farm  buildings.  Also  the  sup¬ 
plying  of  the  latest  most  practical 
plans  and  material  for  ventilating 
systems,  and  the  finest  sanitary  steel 
equipment  that  can  be  produced. 

Write  Today  for  Jamesway  Literature 

And  let  us  send  you  our  book,  “What  We 
Should  Know  About  Each  Other” — an  in¬ 
teresting  book  which  tells  what  Jamesway 
service  can  do  for  you  and  how  you  can 
tell  us  something  about  your  needs. 

ALSO  GET  OUR  POULTRY  BOOKLET 
60-A  telling  about  Jamesway  service  for 
poultry  raisers,  including  latest  work  sav¬ 
ing  methods  of  feeding,  watering, 
and  increasing  egg  production. 


with  complete  plans  and  specifica- 

Ask  for  Book  No •  60 

JAMES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Elmira,  New  York  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Write  Nearest  Office 


Jamesway 

FARM  ENGINEERING, SERVICE  " 


1  THE  BEST  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT 

|  For  any  reader  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  an 


|  AUTOGRAPHED  COPY 

I  & 

|  Hope  Farm  Notes 

|  -yHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  has  nearly  a 
*  million  readers.  Every  day  in  the  year  is  birth- 
E  day  for  hundreds  of  them.  They  are  all  interested 
=  in  Hope  Farm  and  the  book  given  on  their  birthday 
E  would  be  a  permanent  gift — always  remembered. 

1  The  Hope  Farm  Man  will  write  his  name 

=  in  all  such  gift  books  if  desired.  Order  a  few  days 
=  in  advance  and  the  book  will  be  promptly  mailed. 

E  RURAL  NEW  YORKER.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

~  GENTLEMEN — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send  me,  postpaid,  a 

—  copy  of  “  Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

“  Name . . . 


—  Town . . . . . . . . 

State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . . . 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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ANOTHER  AMERICAN  FARMER’S  VERDICT 


“Not  5  Minutes  Delay  In  4  Years” 

ONE  thing  the  OilPull  owner  is  sure  of — that  his 
tractor  will  keep  going  fair  weather  or  foul.  Ed. 
Todd,  a  Middle  West  Engineer-Farmer,  in  the  third 
paragraph  of  a  recent  letter  says: 

“I  have  used  other  tractors  but  the  OilPull  is  the 
best  I  have  tried.  It  runs  on  less  fuel  and  has  less 
repairs.  We  have  used  this  OilPull  four  seasons 
and  have  never  been  delayed  five  minutes.  Our 
repair  bills  have  been  less  than  three  dollars.” 

And  Mr.  Todd  is  one  of  many  in  every  section  who 
praise  this  low  cost  reliability  in  letters  they  write  us. 

OILPULL 

“The  Cheapest  Farm  Power” 

For  years  we  have  sponsored  the  quality  tractor  built  to  high 
mechanical  standards.  We  have  told  you  that  economy  is  really 
a  matter  of  careful  building,  which  insures  dependability,  low  fuel 
cost,  low  upkeep  cost  and  long  life.  We  have  pointed  out  how 
Triple  Heat  Control,  Dual  Lubrication,  and  other  OilPull  features 
combined  with  finest  materials  and  highest  standards  of  manufac¬ 
ture  produce  "The  Cheapest  Farm  Power.”  Now  we  want  you  to 
get  the  farmer’s  viewpoint  to  know  what  OILPULL  owners  are 
experiencing  every  day. 

Read  These  Inspiring  Home  Letters 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  letters  from  the  North  if  you  live  in 
the  South.  We  have  letters  from  every  section  including  yours. 
We  want  to  show  you  the  experience  of  farmers  in  your  district. 
Ask  us  to  send  these  letters.  Get  the  Farmer’s  Verdict.  We 
will  include  a  copy  of  our  new  booklet  on  Triple  Heat  Control. 
There  is  no  obligation.  Address  Department  ZZ 

ADVANCE -RUMELY 

THRESHER  CO.,  Inc.  j  La  Porte,  Ind. 


The  Advance-Rumely  Line  Includes  kerosene  tractors, 
steam  engines,  grain  and  rice  threshers,  alfalfa  and 
clover  hullers,  husker  -  shredders  and  farm  trucks. 
Serviced  from  33  ‘Branches  and  Warehouses 


Army  Auction  Bargains 

2 0  ga.  Hand  and  Shoulder  Gun  .  $14.85 
Lugerpistol  $21.50  I  Haversacks  .15  up 
Kragrifle  $12.50  I  TENTS  $1.95up 
Full  set  Army  steel  letters  and  figures,  $1.00 
15  acres  army  goods.  Illustrated  catalog 
for  1*22—372  pages— including  full  and 
highly  interesting  information  (specially 
secured)  of  all  World  War  small  arms, 
mailed  60  cents.  NEW  circular,  16  page, 
10  cents.  Established  1865. 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Cost 

(Ditch,  Terrace 


Grads  roads,  build  dykes,  levees  wWi 

(SttfUtygy  *sES? 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  Horses  or  tractor.  Get  my 
great  labor  and  cost  saving  story. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  334  Owensboro.  Ky. 


LINCOLN 

Seven 
Rooms  and 
Bath  ^ 


Build  This  Home,  Saving  $700 

It's  not  such  a  trick  to  build  a  new 
home.  Get  a  copy  of  the  Bennett 
Book  of  Homes,  choose  the  one  that 
suits  your  location,  your  taste  and 
your  pocketbook. 

Sixty  Designs 

The  Bennett  Book  shows  beautiful 
permanent  homes  that,  you  can  r  Toiolnn 
build  at  a  saving  of  from  $300  to  $900  IT66  L3t3l0g 
in  cash.  It  shows  homes  of  many  j  n  U_w 
kinds  of  architecture,  to  suit  every  Icllb  IIUW 
background,  every  pocketbook.  Write  today  for  a 

“  copy  of  the  Bennett 

BENNETT  HOMES.  *  Book  of  Homes. 

65  Main  St.,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  I  only  interested  in 

Send,  without  obligation,  free  copy  of  your  72*  |  gtandft'rd  length  lum* 
page  Bennett  Homes  Book.  |  ber  aml  building  mi- 

Nam„  •  .  I  terials.  send  for  the 

.  ,  Bennett  Mill  Work 

Number  and  Streat  (or  P.O.Box,  I  ad  vantage  of  our 

Town  and  State .  ■  low  WholesalePnces 


BENNETT  HOMES 


65  Main  Street 
No.Tonawanda,  N.Y. 
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Ailing  Animals 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Injured  Teat 

One  of  my  cows  has  skinned  the  end  of 
her  teat — taken  all  the  skin  off  for  a 
space  of  about  half  an  inch.  Fortunately 
she  is  dry,  but  is  due  to  freshen  in  a  week 
or  10  days.  It  is  a  smooth  wound,  with¬ 
out  any  ragged  edges,  and  is  healing  nat¬ 
urally.  I  put  vaseline  on  it  night  and 
morning,  but  my  fear  is  that  in  the 
process  of  healing  the  hole  in  the  end  of 
the  teat  will  be  closed  up.  In  case  there 
is  really  this  danger,  will  you  let  me  know 
how  to  care  for  the  wound?  E.  C. 

When  such  an  in-jury  happens,  or  the 
teat  is  severely  cut  in  any  way,  always 
soak  it  in  hot  water  containing  all  the 
boric  acid  it  will  dissolve,  or  in  a  hot 
l-to-1,000  solution  of  chinosol.  It  should 
be  immersed  for  at  least  five  minutes,  and 
at  that  time  one  should  remove  every 
particle  of  grit,  earth,  manure  or  other 
foreign  substances  and  cut  off  any  shreds 
of  skin  or  flesh  that  may  be  present. 
After  the  immersion  dry  the  teat  gently 
and  apply  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  oint- 
Tnent  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
carbolized  vaseline  and  adding  one  dram 
of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  per  ounce  of  the 
mixture.  We  have  found  this  a  very  fine 
healing  salve  for  cut  and  sore  teats.  If 
the  wound  becomes  inflamed,  cleanse  the 
part  and  immerse  as  before ;  then  stop 
using  ointment  and  apply  a  mixture  of 
one  part  tincture  of  benzoin  and  three 
parts  of  glycerine,  twice  a  day.  In  a 
case  such  as  you  describe  there  is  great 
danger  of  stricture  resulting  from  the 
healing  of  the  wound.  To  avoid  that  a 
stream  of  milk  should  be  stripped  away 
frequently,  if  the  cow  is  giving  milk,  or 
a  lead  dilator  or  self-retaining  teat  plug 
of  metal  or  hard  rubber  should  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  duct  of  the  teat  between 
milkings.  A  suitable  plug  or  dilator 
easily  may  be  whittled  from  a  piece  of 
flattened  lead  pipe.  Flatten  one  end, 
puncture  it  with  a  hole  for  a  tape,  cut 
the  other  end  in  the  shape  of  a  probe,  in¬ 
sert  that  in  the  teat,  and  then  bend  up 
the  flattened  part  alongside  the  teat  and 
tie  the  tape  around  the  teat  to  keep  the 
probe  in  place.  Some  dairymen  prefer 
to  insert  in  the  teat  duct  a  clean,  new 
clove,  or  two  or  three  short  strands  of 
shoemakers’  "points”  or  stitching  thread. 
It  is  well  to  smear  a  little  carbolized 
vaseline  on  any  probe  or  plug  that  is  in¬ 
serted  in  the  teat,  as  otherwise  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  set  up  disastrous  infec¬ 
tion.  Should  a  stricture  result,  despite 
preventive  treatment,  it  should  be  slit 
through  in  four  different  directions  when 
the  cow  freshens,  so  that  milking  may 
readily  be  done.  Then  a  stream  of  milk 
frequently  should  be  stripped  away  to 
prevent  too  quick  healing  from  closing 
the  duct. 


Worms  of  Ewes 

I  would  like  to  know  what  would  be 
good  to  give  ewes  with  lamb  for  stomach 
worms.  w.  t.  h. 

It  scarcely  is  safe  to  give  strong  medi¬ 
cine  to  the  ewes,  as  it  might  induce  abor¬ 
tion.  In  the  management  of  sheep  it  is 
better  to  treat  for  stomach  worms  just  be¬ 
fore  the  mating  season,  in  October,  or 
thereabouts.  The  ewes  will  then  be 
healthier  themselves,  apd  besides  that, 
will  not  be  “carriers”  of  worms  which 
are  passed  out  of  the  body  on  grass  in 
Spring,  so  that  the  pastures  become  con¬ 
taminated  for  lambs.  The  best  treatment, 
to  date,  for  stomach  worms,  is  a  1  per 
cent  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  with 
the  addition  of  a  1  per  cent  solution  or 
decoction  of  tobacco.  It  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Dissolve  four  ounces  of  pure  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  (bluestone)  in  half  a 
gallon  of  boiling  water.  Steep  four  ounces 
of  tobacco  snuff  or  powdered  tobacco 
leaves  overnight  in  half  a  gallon  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  In  the  morning  mix  these 
two  solutions  together  and  then  add  two 
gallons  of  cold  water.  The  dose  of  the 
mixture  is  1%  ounces  for  a  lamb  under 
one  year,  and  3 ounces  for  a  sheep  over 
one  year.  Withhold  feed  for  24  hours 
before  giving  the  medicine.  Administer  it 
with  the  sheep  standing  on  all  fours. 
For  the  purpose  use  a  hard  rubber  or 
metal  dose  syringe,  or  a  small  rubber 
tube  having  a  nozzle  fitted  into  one  end 
and  a  glass  funnel  in  the  other  end. 
Measure  each  dose  of  the  mixture  in  a 
glass  graduate  and  give  it  slowly  and 
carefully,  that  none  of  it  may  get  into 
the  windpipe  and  lungs.  Repeat  the 
treatment  in  two  weeks.  It  is  well  to 
give  this  treatment  to  lambs  during  the 
dry  time  of  Summer  and  again  before 
putting  them  into  Winter  quarters,  the 
ewes  also  to  be  treated  as  already  ad¬ 
vised.  Unless  the  ewes  are  evidently  suf¬ 
fering  on  account  of  stomach  worms,  we 
should  not  risk  the  danger  of  giving  the 
medicine  now,  but  would  feed  generously 
and  let  the  ewes  have  free  access  to  the 
following  lick,  placed  in  a  'box  so  cov¬ 
ered  that  the  mixture  will  not  be  wetted 
by  rain  :  Salt,  2S0  parts ;  dried  sulphate 
of  iron  (powdered  copperas),  16  parts; 
powdered  wood  charcoal,  12  parts ;  flow¬ 
ers  of  sulphur,  eight  parts.  It  is  especial¬ 
ly  important  to  feed  ewes  in  lamb  clover 
or  Alfalfa  hay  and  2  lbs.  daily  of  roots 
or  sound  corn  silage,  to  keep  the  bowels 
regulated,  and  also  to  enforce  daily  out¬ 
door  exerdisew  Lack  of  exercise  and 
constipating  roughage,  such  as  Timothy 
hay.  straw  and  weathered  corn  stover, 
may  do  more  harm  than  the  worms. 


KILL 


Quickest  acting,  most  devas¬ 
tating  rat  exterminator  known 
— Rodene,  now  available  on 
every  farm. 

Absolutely  guaranteed  on 
money-back  basis  by  company 
of  over  20  years’  standing.  No 

dangerto  livestock  and  poultry.  Not 
a  poison.  Instead,  it  is  a  deadly  dis¬ 
ease  germ,  highly  contagious, which 
attacks  only  rats,  mice.gophersand 
other  rodent9.  Farmers  using  Ro¬ 
dene  say  they  do  not  come  back. 

So  positively  certain  are  we  that 
Rodene  will  rid  your  farm  of  rats 
that  we  will  send  Special  $1  size 
bottle  and  agree  to  return  your  mon¬ 
ey  promptly  if  after  you  have  used 
it.  following  instructions,  you  find 
I  it  i3  not  satisfactory  and  return 
the  empty  bottle.  Regular  size  * 
bottle,  S2.  / 

Send  no  money — pay  r 

postman.  Use  this  cou-  S 
pon  or  postcard.  Then  *  vO  - 
pay  purchase  price  A  /  & 

to  postman  plus  a  -O',  . ,  <J 
fewcents  postage  at  '  v 
when  he  deli  v-  jj  V  Jr* 


era.  Rodene 
willnotfaii 
you. 


Sfl 


V 


& 


o<> 
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T3  Y  paying  the  top  market  prices 
D  for  furs,  we  have  earned  the 
friendship  of  thousands  of  trappers 
and  shippers.  No  shipment  is  too 
small— no  shipment  is  too  large. 
Check  is  always  mailed  same  day 
your  shipment  is  received. 

- —  •  Valuable  market  Information  and 

little  hints  which  mean  money  to 
you  are  Included  in  our  price  list* 
IT  IS  FREE. 

Send  for  youre  today. 

-■“*  ~  rd  will  i 


FREE 


poet  card 


l  do. 


fASfDELAtANfcCOINC 

|  Dept.  50  333  7th  A ve.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ship  Furs 

Prices  not  quoted  higher  than  market 
to  induce  shipments.  Fair  business 
basis.  Standard  grading.  Goods  held 
separate  on  request.  Prices  wired. 

STERLING  C.  COONS 


9  N.  7th  Street  -  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


GRAIN  DRILLS 


With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 

Pricet  f.  o.  b.  Phelps,  N ■  Y. 

9-Hoe  Drill . f  105.00 

11- Hoe  Drill .  120.00 

Other  sizes  same  proportion. 

Buy  a  NEEDHAM  CROWN  and  bank  the  difference.  The 
lowest  price  yet  given  on  the  best  line  of  grain  drills. 
Save  money  on  the  purchasing  price,  and  enjoy  owning 
one  of  the  finest  feeding  machines  in  America.  No  crack 
ing  or  bunching  of  grain.  The  newest  and  most  talked 
of  Grain  Drill  on  the  market.  Lowest  cost.  Eaey  to  set 
Thoroughly  guaranteed. 

See  your  Dealer,  and  write  us  for  catalog. 

CROWN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  112,  PHELPS, N.Y. 
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MakeYour  Own  Brooder 


These  Are 
All  the  Tools 
You  Need 

A  shoe  box,  a  few  nails, 
my  little  heater  and  an 
hour’s  time  will  give  you 
the  best  brooder  in  the 
world.  Get  a  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater  from  your  dealer  for  $4.75.  In  il 
you  will  find  full  directions  for  making  the  com¬ 
plete  brooder  from  inexpensive  materials  obtain¬ 
able  anywhere.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 


PUTNAM  BROODER  HEATER 


runs  a  week  without  attention.  It  draws  the  fresh 
air  in  and  drives  the  stale  air  out.  It  radiates 
gentle  heat  from  above,  just  like  the  mother  hen. 
Absolutely  safe.  Dependable;  won’t  blow  out. 
Your  dealer  should  have  it.  If  not,  send  me  $4.75 
and  I’ll  send  one  direct  to 
you,  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  back. 

Plans  for  building 
brooder  and  testimo¬ 
nials  from  users  sent 
free  on  request. 

I.  PUTNAM 

Route  264-B 
Elmira,  N.  Y 


EUREKA 

Colony  Brooder 

Use  it  30  days  at  our  expense.  You 
take  no  risk.  Burns  coal  or  natural 
Easy  to  operate. 
Write  for  booklet 
and  prices. 

JAMES  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

Inc. 

Box  244,  Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 


RY&OjmS 


5  Rig  Issues  of  AMERICA'S 
MOST  POPULAR  POULTRY 
PUBLICATION.The  most  practical, 
experienced  and  successful  poultry 
keepers  of  America  are  Its  editors 
and  contributors.  They  tell  you 
how  to  Mate, Feed, Houne and  tars 
F»r  your  poultry  to  make  them  l 
Prim  able.  Prof.  H.  It.  Lew  Is,  Chas.D.^^ 
tHeveland, Hale, Collier, MeGrew  and  a  score  o' 


-  rear ,  /»c;  .  years,  si:  9  yea i 

KVERYBODYS.  and  you  will  always  want  it.7 


WEED’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

4  prolific  strain  which  began  making  good  in  the  hands 
of  my  customers  (l-eadeis  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker)  six¬ 
teen  years  ago  and  have  been  doing  so  continuously 
aiqcf  Matings  were  never  better  than  those  I  have  at 
present  and  a  careful  inspection  is  invited.  Some  good 
iu*eedmg  males  to  sell.  Fertilehatehing  eggs  resdy  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  chicks  in  February.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
JOHN  H.  WEED  Glenwoad  Poultry  Farm  Vineland,  N.  J. 


iiF'™rL.aDs  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

front  'heavy-laying  trap-nested  stock  from  dams 
having  laid  200  or  more  eggs.  85.  87.50  and  810 
each.  Hollywood  Strain  direct. 

Also  a  Few  Nice  s*rzge  Laying  Pullets  at  $4  Each 

Must  please  you  or  money  back.  Hatching  eggs  now 
ready  from  high  record  trap-n-sted  stock  at  10, 
15  and  20  dollars  per  hundred.  None  better. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim.  N.  J. 


Highest  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

up.  Barron  andWyckolt'  White  Leghorns, Sheppard  Anco- 
nas,  Barks’  Barred  Rocks,  Superior  Black  Minorcas.  All 
on  free  farm  range.  Booking  orders  now.  Free  cata¬ 
logue  describing  my  champion  flock  average  layers. 
WM.  D.  SEIDEL,  Box  It,  StrawberrjT  Ridge,  Pa. 


EVERLAY 


BROWN 

LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  henl  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Bisr  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chica^o.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs,  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  .8  Portland*  fnd. 


DAY-OLD 

CHICKS 


S.  C. 


R  I.  REDS 
W.  LEGHORNS 

FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

BRED  FOR  VITALITY  &  EGGS 
ALSO  HATCHING  EGGS 
HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY.  Inc..  624  Main  St,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


THE  VINEYARD  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Strain 

Uay-ol<l  Chick*  and  Hatching  Eggs  for  sale.  Breeding 
I'eneeeleoted  from  Pedigreed  Tom  Barron’*  High  Egg  Pro¬ 
ducing  St- >ek.  Til.  n,  IJJ  M.tuch.n.  VISITORS  ME  WELCOMED. 
VINEYARD  POULTRY  F  ARM.  Inc.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  0.0. 1 


:  EDMONDS  POULTRY  | 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

ii  '  r 

'  i  If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens,  " 
<i  there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  1'rofit  " 
<>;  in  knowingjust howthe account  stands.  11 
ii  This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story.  11 
ii  The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  rime,  " 

■  i  and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time.  1 1 

■  •  Simple  and  Practical.  1 1 

!  [  Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25  ! 
];’■  For  sale  by 

:  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  ! 

|  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  ’! 

>—«♦«««  *  »  . . .  »■»« 


THE  HENYARD 


Fattening  Ducks  and  Geese 

Kindly  advise  me  how  1  can  fatten  my 
stock  of  100  ducks  and  100  geese.  Ducks 
weigh  4  to  5  lbs.  now.  Geese  weigh  9  to 
12  lbs.  What  should  I  feed,  how  often, 
what  space  must  I  put  them  in  (pen  or 
ordinary  coop),  about  how  much  can  I 
fatten  in  two  weeks?  k.  l.  e. 

New  Jersey. 

Your  ducks  should  be  fattened  on  a 
ration  made  of  three  parts  of  cornmeal, 
two  parts  of  low-grade  flour  or  middlings, 
one  part  of  bran,  one-half  part  of  beef 
scrap,  with  3  per  cent  grit  and  10  per 
cent  green  feed.  Feed  this  mash  three 
times  daily,  or  use  a  mash  of  three  parts 
cornmeal,  one  part  low-grade  wheat  flour, 
one  part  bran,  5  per  cent  beef  scrap  and 
2  per  cent  oyster  shell,  with  the  green 
feed  and  grit  added.  The  green  feed  is 
sometimes  left  out  of  the  ration  during 
the  last  seven  days  of  fattening,  as  it 
tends  to  color  the  meat,  and  may  produce 
a  slightly  flabby  rather  than  firm  flesh. 
In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  better  to 
add  the  green  feed,  as  the  ducks  are 
easier  to  Keep  in  condition  when  green 
stuff  is  given.  In  places  where  fish  is 
cheap  and  easily  obtainable,  boiled  fish 
may  replace  the  beef  scrap,  but  should  be 
fed  only  up  to  two  weeks  before  they  are 
to  be  killed,  as  the  flesh  might  otherwise 
taste  of  the  fish.  If  milk  can  be  obtained, 
that  is  also  very  good  to  use  in  the  mash. 
A  darkened  shed  is  the  -best  place  for 
fattening  either  ducks  or  geese.  Do  not 
crowd  them,  and  keep  as  quiet  as  possible, 
never  permitting  them  to  become  excited. 
Give  plenty  of  drinking  water. 

Geese_may  be  fattened  in  flocks  of  from 
20  to  25.  Feed  three  times  daily,  giving 
one  feed  of  a  moist  but  not  sloppy  mash 
made  of  one-third  shorts  and  two-thirds 
cornmeal,  and  two  feeds  daily  of  corn 
with  some  oats  or  barley.  The  pens 
should  be  partly  darkened.'  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  use  plenty  of  bedding  of  oat 
straw,  both  to  keep  the  pens  clean  and 
to  provide  roughage,  as  the  geese  eat  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  straw.  Some 
roughage  or  vegetables  should  be  provid¬ 
ed ;  also  plenty  of  clean  drinking  water. 
An  increase  in  weight  of  from  4  to  6  lbs. 
can  be  obtained  by  this  method  of  feed¬ 
ing-  MARIE  BETTS. 


Damp  Henhouse;  Breeding  for 
Pedigree 

We  built  a  new  coop  last  January, 
16x75.  W  e  used  it  for  a  brooder  and 
reared  our  pullets  in  it.  Our  two-year- 
old  coop  is  of  the  same  type — shed  roof. 
We  have  eight  windows  size  34x40  in 
the  coop,  which  swing  out,  ventilated 
over  the  top.  Size  of  opening  for  ven¬ 
tilation  is  1  ft.  wide  and  44  ft.  long  all 
told  in  four  openings;  four  partitions  in 
the  coop,  with  1-in.  mesh  wire.  Closed 
tight  on  all  three  sides.  Windows  face 
south.  Our  coop  is  damp.  Last  Winter 
the  water  even  dripped  off  the  ceiling 
some  and  ran  down  the  sides.  Floor  10 
in.  off  ground;  litter  about  5  or  6  in. 
deep.  We  were  afraid  of  bad  results,  but 
it  did  not  affect  the  birds  at  all.  Our 
whole  flock  had  an  average  of  207  eggs 
per  bird.  Feed  cost  $1.90  per  bird  ;  eggs 
averaged  46  cents  per  dozen  for  the  year, 
November  1,  1921,  to  November  1,  i922, 
leaving  a  profit  of  $6.03(4  per  bird,  out¬ 
side  of  hen  litter  and  our  work.  Would 
it  be  safe  or  help  if  we  had  ventilation 
in  each  pen  about  the  center  up  through 
the  roof,  or,  better  yet,  would  it  be  all 
i  ight  to  ceil  it  over  the  roosts  and  venti¬ 
late  between  ceiling  and  roof  between  the 
rafters?  Birds  scratch  practically  all  of 
litter  under  the  roosts.  Is  there  any  pre¬ 
ventive  for  this?  We  throw  it  mostly  to 
the  front  of  the  coop  each  morning,  but 
it  is  all  back  at  night. 

We  bought  seven  pedigreed  cockerels 
and  sevtn  pedigreed  pullets  from  260-egg 
record  to  315-egg  record.  Can  I  breed 
one  of  these  pedigreed  cockerels  to  these 
seven  pullets  and  get  pedigree  in  return? 
Being  pullets,  they  have  no  record  yet, 
and  if  I  do  not  trap-nest  them  I  cannot 
get  pedigree,  can  I?  If  I  breed  a  cock¬ 
erel  of  284-egg  record  to  a  pullet  with  no 
record,  should  I  get  284-egg  male  or 
female?  b.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  presume  that  you  kept  your  windows 
closed  and  depended  upon  the  opening 
above  them  for  ventilation.  This  did  not 
permit  a  sufficiently  rapid  change  of  air 
to  keep  moisture  from  condensing  upon 
the  inside  walls  and  ceiling.  If  you  will 
arrange  your  windows,  or  the  upper 
sashes,  if  they  are  double,  to  drop  back 
into  the  building  for  about  12  in.  at  the 
top,  and  then  close  the  side  openings 

thus  made  with  V-shaped  boards,  thus 
forcing  incoming  air  to  enter  over  the 
tops  of  the  sashes.  I  think  that  you  will 
get  sufficient  ventilation  to  keep  the  in- 
erior  dry.  If  you  do  not,  take  out  a  win¬ 
dow  or  two  entirely.  A  ventilator 

through  the  roof  does  not  work  as  well 
as  does  an  opening  in  the  front  wall. 

Litter  is  -scratched  back  because  the 
fowls  work  near  the  light.  Window’s  in 
the  rear  might  help,  but  I  doubt  your 

finding  it  worth  while  to  put  them  there. 

Better  fork  the  littpr  to  the  front  when 
necessary. 

All  that  you  can  claim  in  the  matter 
of  pedigree  is  that  your  ehb-ks  were  sired 
by  a  bird  whose  dam  had  a  trap-nest 
record  of  284  eggs.  You  need  not  fear 
to  breed  pullets  and  cockerels  together, 
if  both  are  well  matured,  well  developed 
and  vigorous.  m.b.  d. 


9foWishbone 

Valveless  -  Blue  Flame 

BROODER 


*10 


M 

UP 


Unquestionably 


P>UT  every  one  of  your  chicks  un 
*  'Wishbone  Brooder.  You'll  get  l 


the  best  way  to  raise  chicks- 

)f  vour  chicks  under  a  recrnlate  rpniilr->ahnr-11vQn»  aiir.. 


ider  a 
get  better 

chickens — stronger  and  healthier  chickens. 
No  more  losses — the  Wishbonegives  every 
chick  exactly  the  right  amount  of  heat  and 
fresh  air  in  any  weather.  They’re  bound  to 
thrive,  to  grow  strong  and  healthy. 

The  Wishbone  is  beautifully  constructed 
—it  is  simple,  economical,  and  absolutely 
trouble-proof.  Many  thousands  are  in  use 
in  all  parts  ofthe  country— every  one  giving 
100%  satisfaction,  even  in  coldest  Canada. 


rEasy  to  regulate,  requires  hardly  any  super¬ 
vision,  nothing  ever  goes  wrong.  Touch  a 
match  to  the  burner,  and  a  hot  blue  flame 
shoots  right  up.  No  priming,  no  pre-heating. 

Send  for  free  descriptive  booklet  and  testi¬ 
monials  NOW.  PRICES- Four  sizes:  50-100 
chicks.  $10.  350  chicks,  $16.  500  chicks,  $19. 
1,000,  chicks,  $22,  A  little  higher  in  the  far 
west.  To  insure  vourself  a' successful  season, 
send  us  your  order  today.  Our  full  money- 
back  guarantee  protects  you,  and  your 
brooder  will  be  shipped  immediately. 


THE  AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MFG.  CO.,  404  Neilson  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


This  Canopy -Brooder 
*  JO  Days  At  Our  Risk 


Yes,  sir!  Just  to  prove  to  you  that  the 
NO-COLD  BROODER  STOVE  is  the  best  canopy  brooder 
on  the  market,  we  will  let  you  try  it  on  youf  own  little  chicks 
for  10  days  at  our  risk.  Then  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best  you  , 
ever  saw  at  any  price,  ship  it  back  to  us  and  you  won’t  be  out  one  cent 

The  No-Cold  Brooder  Stove 


Guaranteed  to  Satisfy 

The  burner  of  the  “No-Cold”  is  wickless.  It  starts  on  oil  and 
burns  oil  with  a  steady*  hot  blue  flame.  No  smoke.  No  eoot.  No  coal  to 
carry.  No  ashes.  You  start  it  and  then  you  can  forget  about  it. 

Entirely  automatic  in  operation.  Our  Special  Oil  Controller 
keeps  the  temperature  constant,  day  or  night.  Can’t 
go  out.  Can’t  overflow.  Can't  overheat.  Average  oil 
consumption  of  only  1  gallon  every  48  houra. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  folder  and  npecial  10- 
dav  Free  Trial  Offer,  before  you  buy .  Poatal 
brings  completer  information.  Writ©  for 
It  today. 

Inter-State  Sales  Co. 

k  371  Ash  St.,  Tipton,  Ind. 

.  Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 


(1) 


eiif 


THE  MAGIC  BROODER 


The  World’s  Best.  Self-Regulating;  Efficient  and  Dependable 


Positively  gas-proof;  (ire-proof  and  chill-proof.  Broods 
clucks  at  a  profit.  You  cannot”  afford  to  own  a  poor 
brooder.  OUR  GUARANTEE-.— We  refund  money  and 
freight  charges  any  time  in  30  days  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  tor  free- catalogue  describing  the  greatest  money- 
making  brooder  on  earth,  together  with  plans  of  Colony 
and  Laying  houses.  Agents  wanted. 


UNITED  BROODER  CO., 


301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


140  l^Incubator  $1025 
30  Days  Trial  1«J 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
-  Rockies*  Hot  water,  cop¬ 
per  tanks— double  walls— dead 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
_  ~a  real  bargain  at  $13.26. 

Shipped  complete*  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  ...  15.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  .  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  ...  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 


Made  of  California  Redwood — last  a  lifetime.  Positively 
the  best  value  on  the  market  today.  Order  the  size  you 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don’t  buy 
ontil  you  get  our  new  1923  catalog.  (3) 

WISCOMSIH  INCUBATOR  CO.  Pept.134  Racine.  Wis. 


Increase  Poultry  Profits 


The  Poultry  Item 

1  is  your  best  helper.  One  of  the 

Oldest,  Largest,  Most  Practi- 
J  cab  Poultry  Magazines.  Art  covers. 
J  Tells  just  what  to  do  each  month  in 
r  the  poultry  yard:  how  to  breed,  incu- 
rrbate,  brood,  feed,  raise,  manage,  buy 
and  sell,  expert  advice — always  at 
.  _ —  'your  service. ai  swore  any  poultry  problem 

free.  Learn  to  keep  poultry  right.  Poulty  Item  tell* 
how.  You  must  have  it  to  succeed.  4  mos.  trial  25c;  1  yr. 
$1 ;  3  yrs.  $2.  Book  catalog  free,  j — 

THE  POULTRY  ITEM 

Box  R  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Where  the  Rooster 
crows,  the  Item  goes . 


140 


EGG 

Incubator , 


Only 


138§ 


Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered 
_  with  galvanized 
iron,  double  walls,  air 
apace  between,  built 
to  last  for  years;  deep 
chick  nursery,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tanks.  Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to  run,  freight  paid.  _ 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 


30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  lncubotorCo.,Box  95  Racine. Wis. 


$1  Q—  Buys  140-Egg  Champion 

1 0  Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls 
Fibre  Board.  Self  Regulated.  aoc 
*0.95  buys  140-Chick  Hot  4  Iff 83 
Water  Brooder,  Or  both  for  only  III 

Express  Prepaid 

East  of  th«  Rockies. 

Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share 
*ln  my  $l*OOG  In  Prizes*  or  write 
for  Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts." 

_ _  It  tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  incubator  Co.,  box  4a.  Racine,  Wis. 


ro"  o°d  E  StrongerChicks  Use  Wool  Felt  Diaphragms 

iji  your  ipeilhators.  All  sizes.  Bargain,  prices, 

Fairvlew  Poultry  Farm  Theresa,  N.Y. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  ?JSiI  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 

gristle.  Never  clogs.  IO  Days7  Free  Trial. 

[o  money  in  advance. 

_  Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  1 5  Milford,  Mass. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Peai-h  Carriers.  Berry  Orates.  On¬ 
ion  Orates,  Baskets  of  all  kinds, 
and  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages.  Egg  Cases.  All  these, 
containers  are  in  ns  good  as  new 
condition  and  ready  for  instant  use.  Carlo!  Shipments 
—Our  Specialty.  Let  Vs  Quote  You— That's  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Depl.  R.  301-303  Jobnton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Read  the  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  I™  , 25c 

32nd  year.  Helpful,  (nteipftting  articles  each  month.  ex¬ 
pert  poultry  writer.-,  national  reputation.  Semi  2*»e  roiu 
today.  »’>  won.  trial.  S/nnjrie j*>p}  bigj>rem»nin  off *m*h  free. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  IV.  Y. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns, 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Big  husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free 
range  stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free. 
Fourteen  years  hatching  experience.  Full 
count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Husky, 
livable 
chaps. 

Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  K.  I.  Keds,  B.P.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  Btook.  Illustrated 
‘All  that  is  new  in  Poultry"  FREE. 


circular 


GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100, CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


Chick  Book-FREE 

Learn  how  the  “Oldest  Hatchery  in 
the  U.  8.”  breeds,  hatches  and  ships 
purebred  Day-olds.  Read  the  story  of 
the  Baby  Chick  industry  by  the  man 
who  started  it.  Find  out  how  Pine 
Tree  Day-olds  can  save  your  time 
and  double  your  profits.  Write  today 
for  your  copy— FREE.  . 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  ft  Stockton.  New  Jersey 


BIRCHWOOD  FARMS  CO 

•  Connecticut 

W»  will  SELL;  Satisfaction  guaranteed  :  1  00  Whit.  Leo- 
horn  COCKERELS,  Barron.  Sirea— Cornell  Certified, 
Dams.  SO  White  Leghorn  COCKERELS  from  Lord 
Farms,  class  A.  eggs.  25  Black  Jersey  Slant  Cockerels, 
that  are  black.  Price,  B2.B0  to  SI  0.00.  Rhode  Island 
Red  and  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  and  Day-old  chicks.  8 
Registered  Police  Dog  Pupa:  Males  BOO. 00;  Females 
S40.00.  Why  loose  your  poultry  through  night  theft— 
Buy  a  Watchman  We  will  BUY  ;  Satisfaction  must  be 
guaranteed:  2B  Black  Jersey  Qlant  Breeding  HENS  or 
PULLETS,  must  be  good.  Mammouth  Incubator,  four  to 
ten  thousand  capacity,  Newton  preferred. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tell,  why 
the  (LACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A  E.  HAMPTON  Bo*  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


BOTTCHER’S  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS  for  Spring  delivery.  Also  a  few 
choice  Cockerels  for  sale.  J.  Vf.  BOTTOIIEK,  Mt.  Holly,  R.  J. 


MATTITUCK  White  Leghorn  Farm 

50  Certified  Cockerels.  Barron  .Strain.  JlOeach.  Cer¬ 
tified  by  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  trap-nested  cockerels,  dams,  200  eggs  or 
better,  $5  each.  DUNROBIM  FARM,  Baton  town,  HI.  1.  R.F.D.H..1 


Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  bird. 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range,  Ruttermilk  fed.  Birds 
that  have  the  size  and  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
lavers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching,  February,  March 
and  April  shipments,  from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned, 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerels.  My  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved”,  price  81.00,  free  with 
all  810.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


Order “  For  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chix  and  Eggs 

Also  P.  W-  T.  Runner  Baby  Ducks,  and  Eggs  for 
hatching,  both  bred  for  Laying.  Write  for  Booklets, 

C.  J.  YODER  Grantsville,  Maryland 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chick,  and  hatching  eggs. 
Straight  Lord  Farm  stock.  Write  for  prices. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Rahway,  N.  J. 


n  ,<r|  „„L _ _  r«»l^a*«lo  *3  and  $5.  Bred  from  our  Bos- 

DUH  Leghorn  LOCKtrelS  ton,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Buffalo  blue  ribbon  winners  past  season.  Breeding  bens, 
•2.  Greenford  Poultry  Farm,  Stiver  Creek,  N.  Y. 


U/LU.  Ulu..J.U.s  Regal-Dorcas  strain  direct.  Choice 
Wnlte  nyanoouas  cockerels.  Pullets,  Hens,  $2.50-83 
each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  HILL, 8ena«a  Falls, N.Y. 


Barron's  Whita  Wyandotte* 

ported  direct  with  high  records.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Ayalachin,  R.V. 


Utility  White  Wyandotte*.  Hens,  ckls.,  hatching 
U  eggs,  Money  makers.  A.  W.  PEIRCE,  wia.li.st.r,  $.  H. 


Columbian  Wyandotte*.  Reasonable  prices.  Free 
literature.  RALPH  WOODWARD.  Ho*  *8,  Grafton,  Mesa. 


RECORD  308  EGGS 

White  Wyandotte  record  made  by  “  College  Queen  ”  at 
Storrs  7th  contest.  My  birds  have  made  pen  records  of 
2265  ,  2179  and  2234  |at  Storrs.  Pen  No.  128  led  for  the 
first  seven  weeks.  Cockerels,  eggs  and  chix  for  sale  from 
pedigreed  stock.  Send  for  prices.  0.  G.  BRIGHT,  SridgsIsn.R.I. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
K.  C  RLE.  MINORCA 

Sired  by  high  pedigree  males.  Vigorous  stock.  Prices 

low.  B.  F.  Pecker,  R.  Pleatanl  A*a.,  Kldgawoud,  Sew  Jersey 


S.  C.  Anconas-  White  Wyandotte*  0 "ultra  Qua““'s 

Circular.  Enrle  8.  WH«u>n,  Boi  497.  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Breeding  Cockerels 

For  shipment  before  Feb.  15th.  We  are  offering  some 
choice  cockerels  at  special  price.  SB  each.  These  males 
« ill  help  increase  your  (lock  egg  prodnetion. 

L'ED.tUlll  UST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Rahway,  N.  J 


COCKERELS 


sale  Choice  Lot  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Cockerels  and  cock  birds,  yearlings  and  pullets,  suit¬ 
able  for  breeding  purposes— nice  ones  oftheTom  Bar¬ 
ron  strain.  Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 


White  P.  Rock  Cockerels  fotlt  tloi 

Would  exchange  for  pullets.  $.  J  .  Kurtz,  Sunatoga,  Pa. 


Quality  chicks  at 
utility  prices 

Kerr's  Guaranteed  Lively 
Chicks  for  1923  are  even 
better  than  last  year.  Our 
|  farm-raised  laying  flocks  are 
]  headed  by  cockerels  direct 
from  America’s  greatest 
variety  specialists. 

These  chicks  at  utility  prices 
have  the  quality  you  would 

I  get  from  a  fancier.  Their 
breeding  is  planned  to  build 
up  profitable  egg  and  meat 
producing  flocks.  Watch  the 
records  Kerr  pullets  make  in 
leading  competitions.  These 
are  of  the  same  breeding  as 
the  chicks  we  sell  every  day. 
We  guarantee  100%  delivery, 
safe  and  sound.  Any  losses  in 
the  mail  will  be  replaced  or 
money  refunded. 

Kerr's  Chick  Book  describes 
how  these  sturdy,  lively  chicks 
are  bred,  and  gives  expert  in¬ 
formation  about  varieties. 

J  Interesting  prices  are  being 
quoted.  Write  to-day  for 
your  Chick  Book. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Attn.) 
Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Order  now  y0ur 
Early  Chicks 


12.  1923 

are  the  biggest 


First  Hatch  Feb. 

The  early  chicks  _ 

mgney-makers.  Pullets comeintolay- 
Ing  in  August,  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  prices  are  very  high.  You 
will  get  a  longer  laying  year  and  you 
can  sell  the  cockerels  as  broilers  for 
twice  the  price  they  will  bring  later. 
Get  readu  riohtnow  for  a  bunch  ofearlu 
chicka  on  Lord  Farm*’  Advice. 
Every  year  Bees  a  bigger  demand  for 
February  hatch  Leghorns.  Take  our 
advice  and  split  your  order  this  year. 
We  have  found  this  combination  to 
return  thg  most  dollars  for  the  invest¬ 
ment;  get  part  of  your  chicks  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  early  March,  and  the  other 
half  early  In  May. 

Send  for  80-page  Illustrated  catalog. 

LORD  FORMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN.  NASS. 


Better  BABY  CHICKS  “ndWhy 

Becauee—Oi  35  years’  experience. 

Because — Our  wide  experience  enables  us  to 
determine  what  stock  will  give  you  big 
results  when  grown. 

Because — We  sell  you  chicks  so  good  that 
after  you  have  raised  them  and  have  seen 
the  quality  and  wonderful  laying  ability 
you  will  always  buy  here. 

Because — We  give  you  courteous  service. 

Because — Our  price  is  right. 

Send  for  "illustrated  catalogue”  giving  the 

experiences  of  many  and  how  they  have 

raised  them  and  succeeded  big. 

Orders  from  25  to  25,000  filled  in  one  shipment 

Member  ‘'International  Baby  Chick  Association” 

MANSFIELD  HATCHERY  CO. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Breeders — 
two  and  three-year  hens. 
Member  Cornell-Long  Island  Poultry 
Project,  under  supervision  of  Prof. 
It.  C.  Ogle,  Cornell  Poultry 
Expert. 

DEERFIELD  FARMS,' 

Geo.  C.  Feuerriegel.  DEER  PARK,  L.  I. 


BABY  CHICKS— Stone's  S.  C.  White  Leghorns— HATCHING  EGGS 

Member  of  N.  Y.  8.  C.  P.  C.  A.,  Inc. 

A  Breeding  Farm  which  considers  quality  of  stock  and  eggs  of  first  import¬ 
ance.  Certified  hens  pedigree  bred  and  their  Pullets  trapnested  for  that 
purpose.  Cockerels,  Eggs  and  a  limited  number  of  chicks  left  for  March  and 
April.  Send  for  circular.  E.  R.  STONE,  Clyde,  N.Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  December  20,  1922; 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Purdue  University,  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  .... 

Lewis  Farms,  R  I . 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  L.  I . 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn . 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

E,  C.  Foreman,  Mich.... . 

Keewaydin  F’arni,  Conn . 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard,  Del . 

The  F'erguson  Farms.  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . 

II.  E,  Dennison.  Mich . 

W arren  D.  McCann.  Conn . 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  I . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen, -Mass . 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass . 

H.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE8 


Laudy  Anderson,  England . 

Obed  G,  Knight,  R.  I . 

F'rank  E.  Nash,  Mass . 

FYank  P  Matteson,  R.  I  . 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt .  . . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.Y . 

F.  L.  Meiland,  Ky . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS, 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Demine.  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott,  Ill . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

F'ellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Miller  Bros.,  Conn . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Harriet  F  .  Lawton,  Mass . 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  I . 

F'ernside  F  arm,  Mass . 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson,  Mass . 

Pmeerest  Orchards,  Mass . 1.. .. 

Afton  Farm,  Vt . 

Appleerest  Farm,  N.  H . 

H.  M.  Penley,  Maine . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Hall  F’arm,  Vt . 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 


WHITE  ■  LEGHORNS 


Roy  H.  Waite,  Md .  . 

Small’s  Poultry  F’arm,  Conn.., 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott.  Conn . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Eee  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Ege  Farm.  1,.  1. 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  F'arm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  F’arm.  Conn . 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Vt . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm, 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen,  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  F'arm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass...... 

Eigenraueh  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 
Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J... 

D.  B.  Walls,  Cal . 

M.  J.  Quaekenbusli,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  J . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Fldgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 


Total 


Week  Total 


32 

145 

24 

187 

29 

119 

21 

184 

30 

161 

18 

184 

31 

233 

5 

42 

24 

167 

11 

136 

27 

151 

1(5 

56 

.  12 

77 

25 

103 

16 

151 

25 

112 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

150 

15 

45 

19 

160 

41 

248 

20 

55 

28 

184 

18 

108 

31 

144 

45 

264 

21 

314 

34 

192 

48 

347 

6 

43 

22 

182 

42 

204 

43 

246 

32 

198 

30 

145 

24 

122 

0 
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Pullets  Refuse  to  Roost 

I  have  156  Light  Brahma  pullets,  SH 
months  old,  and  am  getting  an  egg  pro¬ 
duction  of  60  per  cent.  This  is  good 
enough,  but  the  pullets  won’t  roost.  They 
sit  on  the  floor  all  night,  in  spite  of  all 
my  efforts  to  the  contrary.  As  a  result 
I  '  have  to  be  continually  renewing  the 
straw,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  it 
daily  to  keep  their  feet  warm  and  dry. 
Let  me  have  the  solution  if  you  know 
one.  L  O.  a. 

Queenstou,  Ontario. 

If  catching  these  pullets  and  placing 
them  upon  their  perches  for  a  night  or 
two  will  not  teach  them  to  go  there  vol¬ 
untarily.  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  solve 
your  problem.  It  is  possible  that  your 
perches  are  so  high  above  the  floor  that 
heavy  fowls  hud  them  diflicult  to  reach; 
if  so.  you  can  easily  remedy  this  by  ar¬ 
ranging  the  perches  on  an  incline,  the 
lower  one  being  close  to  the  floor.  The 
pullets  might  he  willing  to  hop  from  one 
perch  to  another  a  little  higher  when  they 
wouldn’t  fly  to  a  high  one.  I  do  not 
know  that,  it  does  fowls  any  harm  to  sfliiat 
upon  the  floor  instead  of  flying  to  elevated 
perches,  and  certainly  some  fowls  appear 
determined  to  do  it.  M.  B.  D. 


Foil  EgC$a*dMeAT 
U.R.Fishel’s 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 

are  the  best 
Price  List  Free 
U.R.FithJ  Boxg.HHopc.lnd. 


Pedigreed  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock 

ninncn  RflPYC  ALayingStraintliatwinsinLay- 
Dfinncu  nuulto  ing  Contests.  You  get  Certified 
Stock  in  buying  A. C.  Jones’  Rocks.  313  Eggs,  World’s 
OFFICIAL  Record  for  Barred  Rock  hen  made  by  a 
member  of  our  winning  pen  in  N.  American  Laying 
Contest.  Just  remember  it’s  A.  C.  Jones'  strain 
that  made  and  holds  all  the  world’s  Official  Records 
on  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  -  Georgetown,  Delaware 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

1920- 21  Storrs  contest  high  Rock  pen  and  individual. 

1921- 22  contests  2nd  Rock  pen  at  Storrs  and  Cornell. 
1st  at  Quincy.  3rd  at  Puyallup.  Certified  and  Pedi 
greed  Breeding  Cockerels  for  sale.  Hatching  Figgs 
and  BabyChicks.  Circular.  KENT  POULTRY  FIRMS, C«zan»*ii.N.T. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  6S 

F’rom  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  eegs  per 
hied  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland.  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  prices  address 

S.  BRADFORD  ALLYN  113  Leonard  St  ,  BELMONT.  MASS 


BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 

Laying,  Parks’  strain.  $2.50  each. 
Riverdale  Poultry  Farm  Kiverdale,  N.  J. 


H^sVead  barred  rock  cockerels 

Bred  from  PARK'S  strain,  mated  to  PARK'S  ped.  male,  (mo¬ 
ther  a  234-egg  hen)  age,  8  mos.,  weight,  8  lbs.  Price,  $i 
each.  Mrs.  C.B,  Marsh,  La  F'urgevllle,  New  York 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS.  Baby  Chicks. 
Setting  eggs.  BLAUVELT,  Mata  wan,  N.  J. 


Trapnested  Barred  Itoeks.  Eggs.  Chicks,  Stock.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  ARTHUR  L.  SEARLES.  ■  •*  N.  Milford. .$«»  Haiupjhii  • 


uaLioiac  uuii  t 


S.C.  Minorca  Cockerels  F0RansdAS, 

LAKE  SIDE  MINORCA  FARM.  R.  L.  Shoemaker. PENN  TAN. N.Y. 

For  Sale-S,  C.  ANCONA  COCKERELS 

Closely  related  to  our  contest  winners.  £5  each  while 
they  last.  Buy  one  or  more  of  these  males  and  grade  up 
your  flock.  CED.4KIH  KST  POULTinr  F  A  KM,  |{uh  wu.v  ,  N  J. 


“CEDARHURST”  S.  C.  ANCONAS 

1980-81— N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest,,  high  Ancons 
pen  and  individual.  1 1481-88— High  Ancona  pen.  Notice 
Pen  10,  now  at  above  Contest.  Now  hooking  orders  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Quantity  to  sell  is  lim¬ 
ited.  We  breed  quality,  not  quantity. 

Cedarhuret  Poultry  F'urm  -  Hallway,  N.  J. 


Sfl  R  I  Da  lie  Thorobred  C  o  ck  e  re  I  s,  $8.50  Each 
•  V,  n.  I.  lioUa  P,  s.  KUrMFIKI.I,  i'dgawood,  Maryland 

ROSEand  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 


Big,  husky,  farm  raised  cockerels  and  pullets,  bred  for 
vigor.  Large  «ize,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying. 
Pullets  ready  to  lay  and  are  dandies. 


RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  It.  D.  SU  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 


Sfl  R  I  R  nH  flnclnrolo  BiS  boned,  real  red  birds 
,  U,  II,  I,  FioU  uDCKCletS  from  egg  record  parentage. 
C.  LESLIE  MASON  Genoa,  New  York 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Cockerels  sired  by  a  son  of  a  270-egg  ben  (official  record) 
$8  and  $10.  Other  cockerels,  $5  and  $7  each.  Hatching 
eggs,  $10  per  100.  Baby  chicks,  $25  per  100  :  $13  per  50. 

Anna  M.  Jones  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


Rhode  Island  Reds  Comb 

Exceptional  lot  of  strong,  vigorous  cockerels  at  $&  and 
£7.50  each.  Dark  red  stock.  Tompkins-Owens  Farm 
Cross.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs,  q  q  l  LEWIS.  Paoii,  Peng. 


S.C.  RED  COCKERELS 

Bred  from  hens  with  official  records  of  250  eggs  or 
better.  Also  W.  Wyandotte,  nephews  of  College 
Queen  (308  eggs)  $5  eaclt.  VAN  ALEN  FARM.  Chester.  N.  J. 


Sfl  D  I  D  I  Exhibition  utility  strain.  Line  bred 
I,  K  I  KPflS  20  years.  Cockerels,  pullets,  year- 
.  V.  11.  1.  I\CUOH|ie.  8tock  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Hatching  eggs  in  season.  MAPLE  FARM.  Crosiwloka,  N.  I. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Early  hatched  pullets.  $3  each.  Yearling  hens,  S3; 
cockerels.  J4.  Hatching  eggs.  All  excellent  breeding 
stock.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH.  0$rien.  Conn.  Boi  700 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

It  08  E  COMB)  Good  red,  Thoro-Breds.  Big,  husky 
SINGLE  COMB  J  birds.  Shipped  on  approval.  $5  Each. 

Cutalpa  Poultry  Farm  R.  D.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


SP  D  I  D.JD..II.1.  20,  and  two  cockerels,  *30.  A 
•  U.  n.  I,  lIBQ  I  U II  BIS  few  yearling  at  $1 ,30  each.  Well 
bred,  clean  birds.  IR0ABVIEW  STOCK  FAIM,  lambartyllle.  H.  I. 


S.C. REDS-Owen  Farm’s  Strain  laying  strain. 

in  17.  S.  Cockerels,  $5  ;  Pullets,  $2.50:  Hens,  $2.  From 
225  to  289-egg  Hens.  1>.  L.  IMHO,  Brandenburg,  Kentucky 


DU(iL  f*uo  Pull pfe  F  0  R  S  A  L  E.  $6  each.  April 
DlaCK  Join  rUIIBla  hatched.  Older  direct  from 

this  ad.  MILLSTONE  POULTRY  YARDS.  East  Millstone.  N.  J. 


Make  Money  Raising  Squabs 


Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders 
shipped  everywhere.  Write  for  prices. 
Homers,  Carneaux.  White  Kings  a  Specialty. 

Allston  Squab  Co.,  38  N.  Beacon  St.,  Allston,  Mass. 


AWJJ 

Important  to  Advertisers  \ 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent  \ 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  i| 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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WSE-TONATURE 

^  INCUBATOR. 

That  fe  the  peer  of  all  hatching  machines,— that 
gets  right  down  close  to  nature.  Safe,  sound,  sen- 
-  - - —  sible.  Without  a  fad  or  frill. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 

.  To  gret  oar  catalog ajid  prices  on 
‘  Incubators,  Stove  Brooders,  Out¬ 
door  Brooders,  Grain  Sprouters,  etc 


Sizes — 

1 00  Egg$ 
-toifigg 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO. 
78  Front  St;.  Colfax,  Iowa 


SPROUTED  OATS 


To  produce  vapor-bath  sprouts  with 
their  diastase,  grape  saffar ,  and  vita- 
mines  that  bring  the  eggs:  to  change 
1  bu.  grain  into  2  to  3  du.  best  egg- 
producing  feed;  get  a 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  Grain  Sprouter 

circular  on  “Sprouted  Oats 
for  catalog  on  Incubators, 


WIL-LAY-WEL 

(TRADE  MARK) 

English  -  American  White 

LEGHORNS 

Pedigree  bred  for  high  flock  average.  Unre¬ 
stricted  farm  range.  Lay  large  white  eggs. 

CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 

Real  value-  Send  now  for  1923  Catalog. 

LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS 

A  Farming  Organization— not  *'  just  a  hatchery  '  ’ 

R.  D.  Pottstown,  Pa. 


I00S.C  W  Leghorn  Pullets 

Barron  strain.  Ready  to  lay.  #2  each.  No  culls. 

M.  VINKLER  -  Unadilla,  New  York 


BABY  O  II  ICKS 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns  from  heavy  laying  strain. 
Booking  orders  for  Spring  delivery.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  CALVIN  L.  SHIRES,  Prop.,  Midvale 
Poultry  Farm  -  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa, 


Hatching  Eggs  JgsMU? 'IfSVff. 

Leghorns  from  stock  that  were  never  under  lights. 

KMIG’S  POULTRY  FARM  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Day-Old  Chicks— S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Drop  a  card1  * m- 

my  circular  and  price  list.  HARVEY  YIBHEIt,  Milford,  Jt.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Barron  strain.  From  trap-nested  flocks.  #4  and  $6  each. 
Hatching  eggs.  IB  per  100.  SUNNT8RQ0K  FARM.  Eliisvttls,  ».T. 


White  Leghorn  Cockerels IXTis, 

200-230-egg  dams,  $3.  CHAS.  OLA  UK,  Yoangiton  n,  York 


Choice  Lot  of  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

March  and  April  hatched.  From  Barron  strain.  Price, 

•  8  and  810  JOSEPH  MOREAU,  Singlstan  Firms, Wallum  Lskt.R.I. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  s,?,°ek  m^°gr  K& 

igree.  Large  egg,  *5.  MARY  T.  GARDNER,  Chester,  H.  J. 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks;T™s*Ihs 

now  ready.  Chicks.  Eggs,  Cockerels  and  hens  at  a 
reasonable  price.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


1 50  S.  C.  W.Leghorn  Pullets  PAutKu!tis.€opp«H«t,».j 


I  nnliarn  Pltinl/a  from  imported  Barron  males.  Dams 
LBgnOrn  unluKS  records  to  311  eggs.  Flock  on  Accre¬ 
dited  List.  W.  E.  Atkinson,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Wyckoff  Strain  COCKERELS 

farm  raised.  $2.60.  E.  A.  Bennett,  Manatqnan,  .V  J. 


c  *rom  selected  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
lllWiVO  Booking  orders  now.  Write  for  circular. 

(Stephen  Iirundage  -  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS 

My  Buffs  are  first  prize  winners  in  four  States, 
Champion  Cockerel  at  Newark  this  winter  and  first 
prize  winners  at  other  leading  shows.  Cockerels,  IS, 
$7  50 and  $10  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  N.  CONNER  .  Stockton,  N.  J. 


For  Sale  40S.C.  ANCOIVAS— Sheppard  Strain 

Yearling  hens,  $2,75  each.  Pullets,  $2.25  each.  Cock¬ 
erels.  $3  and  up,  from  prize  winners.  150  White 
and  F awn  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  healthy 
stock— raised  on  8-acre  pond— price,  $8  per  trio, 
(utility  stock.)  Also  50  fine  Pekin  Drakes  at  $3 
each.  J.'O.  PAINE  -  Parsippany,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels  Ringiets,  direct.  Very 

fine  $6  upward.  NELSON  VARNEY,  Huntington  Station, N.Y. 


,  from  wor  ld’s  best  strain  of  Giants. 
Large,  healthy,  early  hatched 
cockerels  and  pullets,  either  single  pairs  or  trios.  Also 
hatching  eggs.  ©KAYH0N  PEA  USA  LL,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y, 


J"ERSEYBLACKOIANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers:  Heavy  layers:  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  (  SONS,  B.i  199  Belroar,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE-SPRING  COCKERELS,  Rhode 

Island  Reds.  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns  and  Aneo- 
itas.  Prices  reasonable.  W.  J.  PATTEItSON,  Hartfleld,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-1 8  W.  Wyandotte,  33  S.  G.  Red  £d,l°A 

April  hatched  Pullets,  ready  to  lay.  S3  each.  1  W.  Wyan 
dotte  Cockerel.  97  60  These  birds  are  very  choice  and. 
guaranteed  toplease.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM, Southampton,  N.Y 


sale  400  S  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Breeders 

Laying  now,  $2  each  Emil  Reichert,  Pompton  Lakes, N.J. 


White  Leghorn  Chixs  ^°kin^°errdefirf8 

teen  years  shipping  our  chicks.  Safe  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


RABBITS 


10  Trio  Himalayan  RABBITS 

t  White  Flenti.b  doe.  BYRON  1.  P01HEMUS,  Hyach.  H  V. 


The  DELAWARE  VALLEY  BABBITRIES 

Closing  out  our  entire  stock  of  splendid  New  Zealands 
and  Belgians.  If  interested  you  should  have  a  pair  of 
them,  but  act  quick,  TUEl).  6.  MOORF.  Owner,  Stork  ton.  ki.  J. 


Management  of  Flock 

I  have  US  hons.  and  some  are  molting. 
I  only  get  about  three  eggs  a  day,  and  I 
have  started  to  burn  gasoline  lanterns 
morning  and  evening.  In  the  evening  the 
hens  do  not  care  to  stay  down  off  the 
roost,  only  morning.  I  am  feeding  them 
the  Cornell  mash,  and  give  them  skim- 
milk,  but  the  egg  production  is  very  poor. 
How  warm  should  henhouse  be?  a.  j.  e. 

Springville,  N.  Y. 

A  henhouse  should  not  be  warm  in  the 
Winter  time,  except  insofar  as  it  is 
warmed  by  the  body  heat  of  the  fowls.  If 
closed  to  keep  it  warm,  the  air  will  be¬ 
come  saturated  with  moisture  from  the 
bodies  of  the  hens  and  this  will  condense 
upon  the  ceiling  and  walls,  making  the 
building  damp  and  unhealthful.  Keep  the 
building  sufficiently  well  ventilated 
through  windows  upon  the  south  side  to 
keep  the  internal  air  as  dry  as  that  out¬ 
side.  regardless  of  temperature.  A  dry, 
cold  air,  is  healthful  ;  moist  warm  air  is 
not.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  artificial 
lights  morning,  and  evening.  The  object 
of  lighting  is  to  lengthen  the  day  to  about 
13  hours;  this  may  he  done  at  either  end. 
The  only  object  in  lengthening  the  day  is 
to  induce  the  fowls- to  consume  more  food 
and  shorten  the  long  Winter  night  fast, 
thus  approximating  Summer  conditions. 

M.  B.  D. 


EBERDALE 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Heavy  winter  layers  of  big  white 
eggs.  Bred  to  win  and  lay.  Won 
nine  ribbons  on  nine  entries  at 
Philadelphia.  Send  for  pamphlet 
on  prices  of  eggs  and  chicks. 

C.  L.  EBERLE,  Phoenfxville,  Pa. 


Barred  Rock  Pullet  Sale 


Closing  out  300  ready-to-lny  utility  Barred  Rock  Pullets, 
to  make  room,  at  $1  50  each,  all  tirBt-class  birds. 

A  few  Parks’  Strain  Cockerels  to  spare  out  of  200  to  225 
egg  hens. 

Also  now  booking  orders  for  Parks'  Strain  eggs  and 
chicks. 

Circular  upon  request. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS  Hancock,  Md. 


BigValueBaby  Chicks 


Are  Guaranteed  to  Live.  12  popular 
breed*— easy  to  raise,  husky,  healthy, 
vigorous.  Write  today  for  free  catalog 
showing  many  breeds  in  full  colors. 

OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 


B«x  D,  Marion,  Ohio  or  Box  D,  East  Hartford,  Conn 


HATCHING  EGGS 

and  BABY  CHICKS 

BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Special  Price  on  Large  Orders 
BR1GHTWATERS  POULTRY  FARM,  Brighlwalers,  L.  L.  N.  Y. 


R.  I.  RED  SUPREMACY 

Best  S.  C.  Red  Pen,  Storrs  Contest.  1916,  1918,  1920. 
Best  Individual  Red  in  Contest,  1916-1918-1920-1921. 
3  Best  Individual.  Best  Pen  and  Best  Consecutive 
Yearly  Production  records  ever  made  by  any  breeder 
of  Reds  at  Storrs  Contests.  Average  for  seven  con¬ 
secutive  years  in  contest,  181  eggs  per  bird.  All  birds 
bred  and  owned  by  us.  Pedigreed  cockerels,  eggs, 
chicks  Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass. 


S.C. W.Leghorn  Haiching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

from  selected  pen  of  pure-bred  breeders  mated  to 
pedigreed  males  of  famous  imported  ami  domestic 
strains  Prices  reasonable,  quality  unsurpassed. 

PINEW00D  POULTRY  FARM  Cross  St.  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCKS-Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Buck  strain.  A  few  Pullets  and  Cockerels  sired  by 
sons  of  contest  winner.  Cockerels,  $5  ;  I’nllets,  $2. 
$1.75  in  lots  of  10  or  more.  J.  A.  CRAIG,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


SOO.OOO  CHICKS  FOR  1923 

Best  breeds,  lowest  prices.  Fine  catalogue  free — our  13th 
year.  The  Keystone  Hatchery  Richfield,  Pa. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred 

They  are  the  famous  “  Sanborn  .Stock  ”  un¬ 
beatable  layers.  We  are  offering  sturdy,  vigor¬ 
ous  Cockerels  that  are  sure  to  satisfy.  All 
have  generations  of  high  producers  behind 
them.  Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chix. 
Catalog  Free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  40  1  Attleboro,  Mats. 


DAY-OLD-2-4-IO-WEEKS  OLD 

CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS 

S.  C.  W. and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Buri  ed 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Silver  Laced  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Indian  Runner  and  Mammoth  rekin  Ducks. 
Excellent  laying  strains.  FAIRVIEW  POUIIRT  FARM,Ther.««,H.». 


SPECKLED  SUSSEX 

Second  to  none  for  beauty  and  utility.  Breeding 
Trios,  HI 5,  from  exhibition  stock, 

DOHERTY  Orchard  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  WestRoxbury,  Mas3. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  strain  that  wins  at  the  laying  competitions, 
with  official  records  over  300  eggs.  Chicks,  eggs  and 
stock  for  sale.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georgetown,  Del. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  Trapnested  flocks.  Cock¬ 
erels,  $5  and  $7  each.  Hatching  eggs,  $10  per  100. 
8UNNYBEOOK  FARM  Elizaville,  New  York 


JS.  c.  nup  EGGS 

from  large,  dark  Reds,  bred  Ifor  Winter  eggs.  I  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  A  GOOD  HATCH.  Place  your  order  Early, 
PALL  ROBERTS  -  Royersfobd,  Pa. 


S.  C.  YrLED  OOCKERELS 

HAROLD  TOMPKINS.  Bred  for  exhibition  ami  utility 
combined  Farm  raised  breeding  Cockerels  with  size, 
color  and  type.  SB  each.  5  for  820  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  V.  N.  CA&LKIt,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  9i.it  i 


“The  Flower  of  the  Season’s  Chicks’’ 

Choose  the  famous  Rosemont,  Chicks  and  have  no  regrets.  Rosemont 
customers  order  year  after  year  because  these  husky,  healthy  chicks  live  and  grow 
and  at  maturity  are  beautiful,  productive  and  profitable.  Bred  from  extra  clioict 
flocks  of  business  birds.  Quality  high — price  moderate. 


Jy 


Rosemont  specializes  in  the  popular 
business-breeds  We  have  one. which  will 
meet  your  wishes.  LEGHORNS.  White. 
Butt.  Brown,  Black— ANCONAS-  Mottled 
— R.  I.  REDS,  Single  and  Rose  Comb— 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  Barred,  White— 
VV  Y  AN  DOTTES ,  W  hi  te. 


The  new  Rosemont  Catalog— in  colors— 
is  beautiful  and  instructive.  Write  for 
your  copy  now.  lt’t  FREE. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Drawer  4  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


Good 

Chicks 

FROM 

TOMS  RIVER 
New  Jersey 


WEEKLY  hatches  of  single-comb  White 
Leghorn  baby  chicks,  from  pedigreed, 
heavy  laying  stock.  Hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  mature  hens  mated  to  sons  of  200- 
egg  layers  or  better.  Eggs  from  flocks  of 
expert  business  poultrymen — the  chicks 
you  need  for  real  profit.  High  in  quality, 
reasonable  in  price. 

Write  for  Illustrated  folder 

Authorized  Breeder’s  Association 

Wm,  Johnstone.  Mgr. 

Box  F  '  Toms  River  New  Jersey 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


It’s  not  what  WE  do.  that  makes-them 
Hillpot  Quality  Chicks. 

__  rt’s  what  THEY  do.  tight  in  your  own  poultry  yard.  The  quick 

way  they  develop  into  profitable  layers  and  payersis  the  natural  result.of  theii 
ancestry— plus  our  right  hatching.  For  the  biggest,  profit  results  on 

LEGHORHS  -  ROCKS  -  REDS  -  WYANDOTTES 

—told  not  h\  ns,  but  by  our  customers— be  sure  to  read  our 

1923  CATALOGUE— FREE 

Full  of  valuable  facts  that  ipoint  the  way  to  poultry  success  and 
poultry  profii>,  that  show  why  “wherever  they  raise  them, 
they’re  sure  to  praise  them.” 

Safe  deliver'  of  full  count  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200  miles.  || 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  -  Box  1  -  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Manbcr  laftrnational  Baby  Chick  Assaciation.  LHc  Member  American  Paultry  Asaociatien. 


DARBY’S  LEGHORNS 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

Winning  pen  in  1921,  Vineland  Laying  Contest 

Third  pen  in  1922,  Vineland  Laying  Contest 

(204-egg  average) 

Second  hen  in  1922,  Vineland  Laying  Contest 
(266  eggs) 

Day-Old  Chicks  after  Feb.  15th. 
Breeding  Cockerels 

C.  T.  DARBY,  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


For  Sale -5,400-Egg  Hall  INCUBATOR 

3  390  Egg  Incubators.  £.  I.  HUMMER  SCO  .Frtnchfswn.il  J.  9.  No.  I 


Mammoth  T  oulouse  Geese 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MAPLK 


Both  sexes.  Exhibition 
strain.  (MO  e a  c  h, 

FA  KM,  CroMwfafafj,  N.  4 


Pure  White  Muscovy  Ducks  SJZi s..^":»“!;^"*I.,»h. 
Bourbon  Red T urkeys  f,3T  Kr‘m  vTzTw%n!»g  "o.-*: 

Mrs.  WALTER  B.  SAXTON  Venice  Center.  N.  Y. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN) 

GIANT  ROUEN 
INDIAN  RUNNERi 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

50  c  apiece  in  hundred  lots.  America’s  heaviest 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely 
largeeggs.  Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market 
fowl.  We  sell  chicks  and  eggs—  by  buying  chicks 
you  are  sure  oF  100%  chickens.  Prices :  25  chicks, 
$15;  50  chicks,  $27;  100  chicks,  $50— the 
sturdiest  Black  Giants  you  can  buy.  Send  for 
booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay,  order  from  ad.  De¬ 
liveries  begin  Feb.  1.  Coodflox  Poultry  Farms, 
10A  Neilson  Street, New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Directly  Imported  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  Strain  matings. 
Pedigrees  272-288.  Third  importation.  Breeders  are 
selected  also  for  size  and  vigor.  Strong  Chicks  and 
fertile  eggs  from  these  and  other  matings  of  grand 
layers.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  circulars 
R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


“Meet  Us  at  the  GARDEN” 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE|C0MB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  ’  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY." 

HATCHING  EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


BREEDERS  CHICKS  EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  T,t.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  T.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Boi  265.  Riverdale,  N  J. 


Pure  Bred  White  CHINESE  GEESE,  84  Ganders, 
95.  EDMUND STR  A  W,  Brookstdef  arm. Columbus.  N.J. 


Big,  hardy  Large  Frame  T urkeys 

Black  and  Mammoth  Bronze  liens.  *H  to  *!*  each.  Toms, 
$9.50  hi  i»l2.f>(l  iwrli.  Also  a  few  Pekin  Drakes—  Prize 
Winning  Sto<-k  at  98  each.  Wild  Mallards  at  $2.kt> 
eiieh.  Alsou  few  females  of  eaeh  at  same  price. 

ROCK. CLIFF  FARM  liroguevllle,  I’s. 


Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS-BIRD-WOLF  STRAIN 

Sired  by  son  of  1st  prize  .Madison  Square  Garden. 
Big  boned,  well  marked,  healthy.  Barred  R..ek 
cockerels.  Thompson  strain.  For  particulars  write 
M/jj  ELIZA  BETH  TATE  -  Draper  Virginia 


DH-OID-DUCKLINGS  { J.",’ 

From  Selected  ami  proieu-Iy  mated  slock  The  kind 
that  live  and  grow.  WAYNE  COUNTY  DUCK  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY  CO..  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  Prices 

Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Cockerels,  Leg¬ 
horn  Hens,  $1.25.  Write  your  wants.  List  free. 
H.  A.  SOUDRR  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Mum-  Drnn70  TorLouo  Champion  “Gold hank  ”  strain, 
moth  Ul  UiIlo  I  Ul  Rojo  sired  by  n  non  of  a  flint  prize 
Madison  Square  Garden.  MI**  I1)a  4  IU  M It !,i  y,  l)ra|,er,  Va. 


P'-E  DUCKLINGS 


»nd  Drakes 

PiiK'K  List  Frkb 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.Islip.N  T 


WhiteChina  Geese 


Either  »ex.  SO  eaoii  Good  wtock. 

(IIAS.  SI  M  MEN  KOTII,Kr«*rirh  town,  N.J. 


Special  Prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,*  "mm  a£ 

Hares  and  Dogs.  Catalog  free.  It.  It.  FREER,  Telford,  P». 


Largi 

Stock 


,  Cifsph  Fine  Poultry,  Turkey*,  Gee**,  fiuekx, 
j  OlULK  Guinean,  Uuntum*,  IMjreoii*,  Collie*. 

and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  I*' A II MS,  Telford,  Pa. 


ELLS  STRAIN lAVSSJSi 

Breeding  Males — Cocks  and  Cockerels,  Order  your 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS  now.  U.  S.  Ells,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


GOOD  FLACElFOB  GOOD  CHICKS 

Big  and  Sturdy  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  S  C  REDS,  DUCKS  New  catalog 
ready.  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N  J 


8.  O.  White 
1,  e  g  h  o  r  ti 
Bred-to-Lay 

strain.  Send  for  price  list.  E.  HITCH,  Prop., 
Boxwood  Poultry  Farm  Laurel,  Delaware 


D. L.,  Pk;„Lo  Interesting  and  profitable  Catalog 
Daily  VjIIILKS  mailed  on  request.  Heady  Jan.  llth. 

E.  Ft.  HUMMER  &  CO..  Kbenchtowji,  N.  J.  R.  No.  I 


KEIUTIFUl  SOLO  BACK  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkey*.  H'-nlthy 
vigorous,  brilliant  with  bronze.  THOMAS  REILy.Plymoutlj.Masi. 


Mammoth  W.  II.  Turkeys.  1st  Prize  Red  Hunk  Show 
Pure  bred  Guernsey  Bull  K.  MIHSHITWOOO .  Engiotuown.H  J. 


M  Bronze  Turkey  Toms.  2-yr.-o!d.  Good  healthy 

>  stock.  $20.  Will  shipC.O.D.  Annie  Wilhelm,  Wrenthsm.  Mast. 


sa°le  Large  White  African  Guineas 

"The  kind  that  drive  i he  hawks  away $14.50  each. 

FRANK  R0SEBR0UGH,  "Tbe  Locusts,"  Brockporf.  New  York 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits.  Deer,  etc. 

for  Htooking  purpoMt. 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafow  l,  <  i  alien.  Stork*  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.  J.  MACKKNSF.N.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Yaidley  Pa 
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Market 


‘Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


News 


Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Carlot  receipts  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  relatively  light  the  first  week  in 
January,  as  is  usual  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  There  were  fair  supplies  of 
such  vegetables  as  lettuce,  cauliflower, 
spinach,  etc.,  the  price  on  cauliflower  de¬ 
clining  about  25c,  selling  on  January  8 
at  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  crate.  Long  Island 
cauliflower  is  about  done,  and  California 
shippers  are  now  supplying  the  market. 
New  York  celery  shippers  have  been  put¬ 
ting  out  only  about  a  dozen  Carloads  a 
day.  and  the  market  has  strengthened 
somewhat,  two  crates  in  the  rough  selling 
up  to  $1.25.  Considerable  California  cel¬ 
ery  is  now  coming  in.  Lettuce  was  num¬ 
bered  among  the  vegetables  which  showed 
some  improvement  recently,  California 
Iceberg  advancing  $2  a  crate_of  about 
four  dozen  heads,  selling  at  $5  a  crate, 
while  Southern  also  showed  material 
gains.  Spinach  did  not  hold  up  well,  the 
market  ruling  weak  and  lower,  on  the 
9th  Norfolk  spinach  in  barrels  selling 
$2.25  and  nearby  25  to  50c  per  % -bushel 
basket,  according  to  quality.  Consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  mushrooms  are  grown 
in  Pennsylvania,  some  of  which  are  mar¬ 
keted  in  Philadelphia,  3-lb.  baskets  rang¬ 
ing  75c  to  $1.25,  some  fancy  bringing  as 
high  as  $1.40.  Onion  shipments  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  light  throughout  the  country 
during  the  last  week  in  December,  and 
the  receipts  in  Philadelphia  were  cor¬ 
respondingly  light  the  following  week,  the 
shortage  causing  the  market  to  strengthen 
25c  a  sack,  best  Ohio  yellow  ranging  $3 
to  $3.25,  York  State  selling  at  $2.90.  and 
Massachusetts  around  $2.25  a  sack,  the 
condition  of  the  latter  being  only  ordi¬ 
nary.  Reported  shipments  of  onions  for 
the'  week  ending  January  G,  however, 
shows  a  big  increase  over  the  week  pre¬ 
vious,  especially  in  Ohio  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  in  Indiana  and  New  York  State, 
these  three  sections  furnishing  about  two- 
thirds  of  that  week’s  supply.  _  New  Jer¬ 
sey  growers  have  been  supplying  a  large 
proportion  of  the  sweet  potatoes  used  on 
the  Philadelphia  market  for  some  time. 
Although  the  movement  has  not  been  par¬ 
ticularly  active,  large  quantities  have 
been  moved  this  season,  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  prices  have  not  advanced 
very  much  and  that  the  demand  has  been 
a  steadv  one.  Last  week  excellent  Jersey 
sweet  potatoes  were  jobbing  at  Go  or  <Oc 
a  % -bushel  basket,  while  the  Delawares 
offered  brought  75  to  SOc  a  bushel.  Of¬ 
ferings  of  nearby  Winter  vegetables,  while 
not  particularly  abundant,  were  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand,  and  the  movement 
generally  luis  been  a  moderate  one.  A 
little  Savoy  cabbage  is  coming  in,  and 
locally  grown  apples  were  in  fair  supply, 
but  moving  slowly.  Squash  lias  been  in 
poor  demand  since  the  holidays.  1 1  he 
market  on  sliipped-in  apples  holds  about 
steady,  but  movement  has  been  slow  at 
$4.50  a  barrel  for  A2y2-inch  Greenings 
and  $4  a  barrel  for  York  Imperials.  New 
cabbage  is  now  coming  in  regularly  from 
the  South.  York  State  Danish  cabbage 
weakened  on  a  slow  market  to  $15  to 
$20.  a  drop  of  about  $5  a  ton.  Fancy 
potatoes  seem  to  be  scarce,  and  these 
sold  well,  but  plenty  of  medium  quality 
stock  is  arriving  and  the  market  in  gen¬ 
eral  has  been  slow  and  dull.  Prices  have 
changed  very  little  during  the  past  week, 
York  State  round  whites  wholesaling 
around  $2  per  150-lb.  sack,  round  whites 
from  other  sections  generally  selling  at 
the  potato  yards  at  $1.i5  to  $1.90  per 
150-lb.  sack. 

F.GGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  receipts  of  fresh  eggs  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  for  the  first  week  of  the  New  Year 
were  about  1,000  cases  lighter  than  for 
the  same  •  period  a  year  ago.  The  mar¬ 
ket  was  unsettled  early  in  the  week,  a 
scarcity  of  fresh  eggs  causing  an  advance 
of  about  3c  a  dozen  on  the  best  grades, 
but  offerings  soon  increased  and  prices 
again  declined,  nearby  extras  being 
valued  at  47c  and  best  Western  fresh 
eggs  4Gc  a  dozen  on  the  8th.  Refriger¬ 
ator  eggs  have  sold  steadily,  generally  on 
a  firm  market,  at  33c  a  dozdn.  The  cold 
storage  holdings  of  eggs  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  about 
4S.000  cases,  or  28,000  cases  more  than 
were  on  hand  at  the  opening  of  the  year 
1922.  The  cold  storage  report  for  Au¬ 
gust  1  shows  that  there  were  10,225.000 
cases,  the  total  for  the  United  States.  On 
January  1  there  were  1.302.000  cases,  a 
reduction  of  over  9.000,000  cases  in  five 
months. 

The  demand  for  really  good  live  fowl 
and  chickens  has  been  fair,  the  market 
ruling  firm,  heavy  colored  fowl  selling  up 
to  30c  a  pound  and  smaller  ranging  20  to 
24c  a  pound.  Fine  broilers  weighing  1 
to  1%  lbs.  brought  as  much  as  heavy 
fowl,  while  Spring  chickens  were  quoted 
at  2G  to  27c  a  pound  for  fancy  stock. 
The  moderate  offerings  of  dressed  fowl 
and  chickens  held  steady  under  a  fair  de¬ 
mand.  heavy  fat  fresh-killed  fowl  bring¬ 
ing  28c.  while  Western  chickens  weighing 
5  lbs  and  over  brought  27  to  28c.  nearby 
having  sale  up  to  32c.  Fancy  turkeys 
were  kept  pretty  well  cleaned  up  at  45 
to  47c  for  nearby  stock.  Geese  and  ducks 
have  been  very  dull  and  slow. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  market  on  hay  has  been  firm,  espe¬ 


cially  on  desirable  stock,  which  has  been 
kept  well  cleaned  up.  No.  2  Timothy  has 
been  selling  at  $20  to  $21  a  ton  and  light 
clover  mixed  $19  to  $20  a  ton.  Rest  rye 
straw  sold  moderately  well  at  $22  a 
ton.  ’  R.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb..  18c  ;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 

8  to  20c ;  kettle  roasts,  lb..  8  to  14c ; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  lamb  chops, 
lb.,  30  to  35c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  25c: 
sausage,  lb.,  25c;  salt  pork,  lb.,  18c:  veal 
cutlets,  lb..  35c;  veal  loaf,  lb.,  35c;  rab¬ 
bits,  live.  lb..  25c ;  dressed,  lb.,  30c ;  pigs, 
six  weeks  old,  each.  $4. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  lb.,  27c;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  15c ;  geese  and  ducks,  lb., 
SOc. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  lb.,  34e ; 
geese  and  ducks,  lb..  36c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white  or  brown,  54c;  pul¬ 
let  eggs,  45c ;  duck  eggs,  62c. 

Milk.  qt..  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  cream¬ 
ery  butter,  fancy  prints,  GGc ;  best  dairy, 
52c;  cheese,  cream,  lb.,  31c;  skim.  17c; 
cottage  cheese,  roll,  5c ;  pimento  cheese, 
roll.  10c. 

Apples,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  beets,  bu., 
$1.25;  beaus,  lb..  Sc;  celery,  bunch,  10c; 
cabbage,  white,  lb..  2  c;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.15  ;  greens,  peck,  15c  :  lettuce^  Boston, 
head.  10c;  onions,  dry,  bu..  $1.35;  green, 
bunch.  5c:  potatoes,  bu.,  90c  to_$l;  rhu¬ 
barb.  lb.,  5c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25;  pump¬ 
kins.  each,  10  to  15c;  spinach,  peck.  15c; 
shell  beans,  10c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  SOc ;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  bunch.  10c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  10c;  bread,  17-oz. 
loaf.  5c;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $2;  clover 
honey,  card,  23c;  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  55c; 
butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb..  12  to  14c;  heavy,  lb.. 

9  to  11c;  veal.  lb..  15c;  mutton,  lb.,  18 
to  20c;  lamb,  lb.,  20  to  30c;  beef,  lb..  G 
to  7c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  2Sc;  chick¬ 
ens,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  fowls,  lb.,  23  to  30c ; 
geese,  lb.,  32  to  35c ;  guinea  hens,  live, 
each.  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
chickens,  lb.,  35  to  45c;  fowls,  lb..  35  to 
40c ;  geese.  45  to  50c ;  rabbits,  dressed, 
lb.,  35  to  40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  GOc;  eggs,  GO  to  65c; 
Italian  cheese,  lb..  40  to  50c ;  hickory- 
nuts,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  beaus,  bu.. 
$4  to  $6 ;  beets,  bu..  75c  to  $1.25 ;  car¬ 
rots,  doz.  bunches,  SOc ;  per  bu..  75c ; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  40  to  65c ;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  40e  to  $1 ;  endive,  doz. 
heads.  50c;  garlic,  lb.,  15c;  lettuce,  leaf, 
box.  $2 ;  Boston,  per  doz.,  50  to  75c ; 
onions,  dry,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  potatoes,  bu..  40 
to  70c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  SOc ;  rutabagas,  bu.,  75c ;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  each,  10  to  20c;  per  lb.,  2% 
to  4c  ;  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.35;  oats,  bu.,  GOc;  corn, 
bu..  95c;  buckwheat,  $2. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $20;  No.  2,  $16  to 
$18;  No.  3,  $14;  straw,  ton,  $16  to  $18. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  12  to  16c ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  12  to  18c ;  dressed  hogs,  lb.,  11  to 
13c;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb.,  24  to  26c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  12  to 
14c;  mutton,  'b.,  10  to  12c;  veal,  lb.,  IS 
to  20c. 

Live  Pouln-y — Broilers,  light,  lb.,  18 
to  23c ;  heavy.  23  to  25c ;  fowls,  lb.,  IS 
to  25c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  13  to  15c ; 
guinea  fowls,  each,  30  to  40c :  turkeys, 
lb.,  2S  to  40c ;  pigeons,  each.  15  to  ISc ; 
ducks,  lb.,  20  to  24c;  geese,  lb..  IS  to  22c. 

Butter,  country  crock,  lb.,  42  to  45c ; 
eggs,  50  to  GOc. 

Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  seconds, 
bu..  50  to  75c ;  per  bbl.,  $4  to  $6 :  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  per  qt.,  25  to  28c :  cabbage, 
red.  doz.  heads,  65  to  75c ;  cabbage,  per 
doz.  heads.  50  to  60c ;  cabbage,  domestic, 
ton,  $14  to  $18 ;  Danish  cabbage,  ton, 
$20  to  $25  ;  carrots,  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  celery, 
doz.  bunches.  SOc  to  $1 ;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  5  to  6c :  lettuce,  good,  per  doz..  40  to 
50c:  Boston,  doz.  heads,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
onions,  dry.  bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches.  25  to  30c :  potatoes,  firsts,  bu., 
60  to  65c;  seconds,  bu.,  50  to  55c;  pars¬ 
nips,  14-qt.  basket.  40  to  50c  ;  per  bu..  $1 
to  $1.25;  spinach,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  :  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches.  35  to  40c. 

B(*ans.  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow.  $7  ;  white  marrow.  $7 :  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7;  white  kidney.  $7;  pea,  $6.25; 
medium.  $6.25 :  yellow  eye,  $6 ;  im¬ 
perials.  $6. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1.  lb..  9c;  No.  2.  Sc; 
cows  and  heifers,  9c:  No.  2.  8c:  bulls  and 
stags,  lb.,  6c;  horsehides,  each.  $2  to  $3; 
sheepskins,  each.  75c  to  $1.75:  calf.  No. 
1.  13c-;  No.  2.  12c;  fleece,  lb..  34  to  36c: 
wool,  unwashed,  fine,  35  to  3Sc ;  medium, 
30  to  32c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.30  to  $1.32;  corn, 
shelled,  bu..  94  to  95c;  oats,  52  to  53c; 
rye.  95c  to  $1 :  Timothy  hay.  $20  to  $22 ; 
straw,  ton.  $14  to  $16. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  has  dropped  back  steadily,  and 
eggs  do  not  show  strength  ;  cheese  is  ad¬ 
vancing.  but  vegetables  are  in  large  sup¬ 
ply  and  easy.  Potatoes  and  onions  are 
firmer.  Mill  feed,  higher. 

BUTTER - CHEESE— EGGS 

Butter,  easy;  creamery,  50  to  57c; 
dairy.  42  to  54c;  crocks.  40  to  54c;  com¬ 
mon,  30  to  34c.  Cheese,  steady  daisies, 
flats,  longhorns.  27  to  2So  ;  limburger,  2$ 
to  30c;  Swiss.  30  to  31c.  Eggs,  firmer; 
hennery,  52  to  56c ;  State  and  Western, 
candled,  48  to  50c ;  storage.  32  to  40c. 

POULTRY' - RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  turkey,  42  to 
48c;  fowl.  16  to  24c;  broilers,  34  to  42c; 
chickens,  16  to  24c ;  ducks,  28  to  30c ; 
geese.  26  to  28c.  Live  poultry,  weaker ; 
turkeys,  40  to  43c;  fowls.  17  to  26c; 
Springers,  17  to  26c ;  old  roosters,  17  to 
18c;  ducks,  23  to  25c;  geese.  20  to  23c. 
Rabbits,  steady;  jack's,  pair,  75c  to  $1 ; 
cottontails,  40  to  65c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady ;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25;  Fameuse,  King,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Baldwin.  $1  to  $1.25;  common,  25  to  60c. 
Potatoes,  firm  ;  homegrown,  best,  bu..  75 
to  SOc;  seconds.  60  to  65c;  Bermuda,  bbl., 
$13  to  $14.50;  sweets,  Delaware,  hamper, 
90c  to  $1. 

GRAPES — BERRIES 

Grapes,  quiet  ;  California  Tokays,  box. 
$3  to  $3.50 ;  Malagas,  keg.  $7  to  $9.50 ; 
cranberries,  steady ;  50-lb.  box,  $6  to 

$6.50  ;  strawberries,  qt..  50  to  65c. 

BEANS — -ONIONS 

Beans,  quiet ;  white  kidney,  ewt..  $9 
to  $10:  red  kidney,  marrow.  $S  to  $8.50; 
pea.  medium.  $7  to  $7.50.  Onions, 
strong:  yellow,  ewt..  $2  to  $2.75;  Eben- 
ezer,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2 ;  Spanish,  small 
crate,  $1.60  to  $1.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  active ;  good  supply  ;  beans, 
hamper,  $5  to  $6;  beets,  bu..  75c  to  $1 ; 
carrots,  bu..  75c  to  $1  ;  cabbage,  ewt., 
$1.50  to  $2;  cauliflower,  bu..  $1.50  to 
$2.50 ;  celery,  small,  doz.  bunches.  $1  to 
$1.50 ;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  en¬ 
dive.  lb..  15  to  25c;  lettuce,  Florida, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $2;  iceberg,  crate,  $3.75  to 
$4;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  35  to  50c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.65;  squash,  ewt.,  $4.50  to  $5; 
tomatoes,  1 0-lb.  basket,  $2.50  to  $3.75; 
turnips,  bu..  white,  $1.10  to  $1.o0j  yel¬ 
low.  60  to  75c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  90c  to  $1  ;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Ilonev.  dull ;  white  cbmb,  lb.,  20  to 
26c;  dark.  16  to  18c;  maple  products,  in¬ 
active;  sugar,  lb..  12  to  18c;  syrup,  ga!., 
$1.25  to  $1.50. 

FEED 

Ilay.  firm;  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $18  to 
822  ;  clover  mixed.  $16  to  $17  ;  straw.  $10 
to  $11;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $31; 
middlings.  $31:  red  dog.  $35.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $49;  oilmeal.  $54;  hominy. 
$35.50;  gluten.  $45.25;  oat  feed,  $16;  rye 
middlings,  $30.50.  J.  w.  C. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8.50;  red  kid 
nev.  $7.50  to  $8.75 ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to 
$8.75. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  54  to  54!4e;  good  to 
choice,  48  to  52c ;  storage,  44  to  50c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  54  to  55c;  gathered, 
choice,  52  to  53c ;  s  torage,  30  to  35c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  100-lb.  bag.  $1.30  to  $1.40; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu..  $1  to  $1.10. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys.  43  to  45c;  fowls.  2S  to  SOc; 
roosters.  19  to  20c :  squabs,  doz.,  $3.50  to 
$8;  ducks,  lb..  24  to  26c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl..  $1.50  to  $2 ;  lettuce,  bu.. 
60  to  85c ;  tomatoes,  lb..  30  to  35c ;  string 
beans,  bu..  $2.50  to  $4.50;  spinach,  bu.. 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu..  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  onions.  100  lbs..  $1.25  to  $2.50; 
radishes,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2;  squash,  bbl., 
$3  to  $4. 

HAY 

Timothv.  No.  1.  $27  to  $2$:  No.  2.  $2o 
to  $26 :  No.  3.  $21  to  $22 ;  clover  mixed. 
$22  to  $26.  Straw,  rye  $28:  oat,  $17 
to  $18. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

January  11.  1923 


MILK 


Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  price  for  January  Class  1 
fluid  milk.  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 
zone.  $3.37  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2.  for 
cream  and  ice  cream,  $2.90. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. . . 

Good  to  choice . 

Lower  grades . 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  good. .  . . 


,54  V1 

( S 

.55 

.49 

(S 

.53 

.40 

(S 

.46 

.52 

(S 

.53 

.40 

(S 

.46 

Prices 


Packing  stock  . 

.30 

(S 

.35 

Danish  . 

F.GGS 

.51 

© 

.52 

White,  c-h.  to  fancy.. 

.59 

© 

.60 

Medium  to  good... 

.50 

Co 

.58 

Mix’d  col's,  u'by,  best 
Fair  to  good . 

.58 

© 

.54 

.45 

© 

.50 

Gathered,  best  ...... 

.49 

© 

.50 

Common  to  good... 

.30 

© 

.45 

Storage . 25 

FIVE  STOCK 

© 

.33 

Steers  . 

9.00 

© 

10.10 

Bulls  . 

4.00 

Co 

6.50 

0  OW  S  ••••••••*••••• 

* 

1.75 

@ 

5.15 

Calves,  prime . 

14.00 

(a 

15.50 

Culls  . 

6.00 

Co 

10.00 

Sheep  . 

• 

5.00 

Cd 

6.50 

Lambs  . 

12.00 

© 

16.00 

Hogs  . 

1 . 

© 

9.75 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . . .. 

.19 

Co 

.20 

Common  to  good . . . 

. 

.07 

Co 

.14 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each 

. 

11.00 

(a 

13.00 

Roasting  pigs.  lb. . . . 

. 

.20 

(> d 

.40 

Pork  . 08 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

© 

.14 

Turkeys,  best . 

•4S 

© 

.50 

Common  to  good.  .  . 

.30 

0 fat: 

.42 

Chickens,  choice,  lb.. 

.34 

© 

.85 

.Fair  to  good . 

.25 

(O 

.32 

Fowls  . 

.17 

Cd 

.30 

Capons,  best . 

.44 

Co 

.45 

Fair  to  good . 

.35 

Co 

.42 

Roosters  . 

.16 

Cd 

.20 

.18 

Co 

.26 

Geese  . 

.18 

© 

.25 

Guineas,  pair . 

1.00 

( d 

1.50 

Squabs,  white,  doz*.  . . 

4.50 

Co 

12.00 

Dark  . 

BEANS 

2.00 

© 

3.50 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

10.00 

(Si 

11.00 

Pea  . 

i  . 

Cd 

8.25 

Red  kidney . 

8.00 

Co 

8.25 

White  kidney . 

10.25 

© 

11.00 

Yellow  eye  . .  .  . 

8.00 

Cd 

8.25 

Black  turtle  soup . 

FRUITS 

6.25 

© 

6.50 

Apples,  bu.  bkt . 

.75" 

© 

2.00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

3.00 

Cd 

5.00 

Ben  Davis  . 

2.25 

Cd 

3.25 

Greening  ........ 

2.75 

Co 

4.50 

Jonathan  . 

3.50 

© 

4.50 

King  . 

2.75 

© 

5.00 

McIntosh  . 

5.00 

© 

9.00 

Russet  . 

2.00 

Cd 

3.00 

Snow  . 

2.50 

Cd 

6.00 

Twenty.  Ounce. . . . 

2.50 

Cd 

4.50 

Wealthy  . 

2.50 

Cd 

4.25 

iWinesap  . 

2.00 

Cd 

4.50 

York  . 

3.50 

© 

4.50 

Pears.  Kieffer.  bbl.. 

1.25 

© 

3.00 

Cranberries,  bbl.  .  . . 

6.00 

© 

12.00 

Kumquats,  qt . 

.10 

Cd 

.15 

Strawberries,  qt . 25 

VEGETABLES 

© 

.50 

Beets,  100  bunches.  .  . 

4.00 

© 

5.00 

Carrots,  100  lbs . 

1.35 

Cd 

1.75 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

25.00- 

© 

30.00 

Collards,  bbl . 

1.25 

© 

1.50 

Leeks,  100  bunches. .  . 

4.00 

Cd 

5.00 

Salsify.  100  bunches. 

8.00 

Cd 

10.00 

Parsley,  bbl . 

2.50 

© 

3.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

3.00 

Cd 

3.50 

Peas.  bu.  basket . 

2.50 

© 

5.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 

3.00 

© 

6.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

1.00 

© 

3.25 

1.75 

Cd 

2.50 

Peppers,  bu.  .  .• . 

2.50 

© 

3. 75 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt.... 

1.00 

© 

2.75 

Spinach,  bu . 

.75 

© 

1.00 

Squash,  bbl . 

2.00 

Cd 

2.75 

String  beans,  bu . 

1.50 

© 

3.25 

Ch'rv  &  Escarol.  bbl. 

2.50 

© 

3.25 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt. 

.12 

© 

.28 

Celerv,  large  crate... 

3.50 

Co 

5.50 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate 

2.00 

© 

2.50 

Hothouse,  lb . 

.20 

© 

.30 

Turnips,  bbl . .  .. 

1.25 

© 

1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

2.00 

© 

5.50 

Kale,  bbl . 

.75 

© 

1.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs.  . 

POTATOES 

2.50 

.Tersev.  150  lbs . 

1.00 

© 

1.50 

Long  Island,  ISO  lbs. 

3.00 

© 

3.75 

State.  180  lbs . 

2.50 

© 

2.65 

Maine.  180  lbs . 

2.75 

© 

3.00 

Penn’a.  150  lbs . 

1.90 

© 

2.00 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

4.00 

© 

11.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . . . 

HAY  AND 

.  1.00 

STRAW 

© 

1.50 

Hay.  No.  1.  Timothv 

24.00 

© 

25.00 

No.  2  . 

22.00 

© 

23.00 

O.  o  ••••«•••••• 

19.00 

© 

21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

19.00 

©  24.00 

Straw,  i*ye  . . . 

22.00 

© 

25.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk- 

Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt...... 

Grade  B.  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . . 

Butter,  best  . 60  (a 

Cheese  . 32  6? 

Eggs — Best,  doz . 70  © 

Gathered . o0  © 

Fowls  . 35  © 

Chickens,  lb . 40  © 

Turkeys,  lb . 55  © 

Potatoes,  lb . 02  © 

Onions,  lb . 05  © 

Lettuce,  head . 10  © 

Cabbage,  head  . 15  © 


.19 

.16 

.10 

.12 

.28 

.17 

.10 

.32 

.62 

.37 

.75 

.60 

.40 

.45 

.60 

.03 

.10 

.15 

.20 
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FERTILIZERS 

IT  PAYS  TO  USE  THEM 


Let  your  agricultural  college  help 
you  make  farming  more  profitable 


The  farmer  who  attempted  to  justify  his 
methods  by  boasting  that  he  already  had 
“  worn  out  three  farms  ”  has  given  way  to 
the  farmer  who  takes  pride  in  his  ability 
to  “build  up  one  farm”. 

Back  of  the  present-day  farmer  is  an 
institution— the  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  State  Experiment  Stations — 
which  is  helping  you,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  build  up  your  farm  and  to  make  your 
farming  operations  more  profitable. 

Its  buildings  have  been  built  with  state 
money.  Its  scientific  men  are  paid  by  the 
state.  Its  experiments,  its  soil  and  crop 
researches,  its  discoveries,  are  made  in 
your  behalf.  It  has  trained  your  county  • 
agent,  and  many  of  the  young  men  and 
young  women  of  your  community,  in  the 
science  of  profitable  agriculture. 

Make  use  of  it  yourself 

Make  use  of  it — it’s  yours.  Send  to  it  for 
crop  bulletins.  Refer  your  farming  prob¬ 
lems  to  it.  Get  its  advice  regarding  the 
crops  and  methods  of  fertilization  which 
will  pay  you  best.  Plan  to  send  your  sons 
and  daughters  there — that  they  may 
return  equipped  to  make  the  old  farm 
pay  greater  profits. 

In  your  county  is  another  factor— the 
Authorized  Swift  Agent,  the  man  or 
firm  selected  by  Swift  &  Company,  after 
investigation,  to  supply  the  Swift’s  Red 
Steer  Fertilizers  required  by  your  com¬ 


munity — who  wants  to  help  you  make 
farming  more  profitable. 

With  information  derived  from  the  ex¬ 
periment  station,  he  will  advise  with  you 
regarding  your  crop  and  soil  require¬ 
ments.  He  will  help  you  to  grow  more  on 
less  land,  to  increase  your  acre  yield,  to 
make  the  extra  money  required  to  send 
the  boys  to  college  or  to  give  to  your 
family  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
they  would  so  much  enjoy. 

Get  acquainted  with  this  man 

He  recommends  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Ferti¬ 
lizers  because  he  knows  “it  pays  to  use 
them”— and  because  he  knows  that  back 
of  every  bag  he  sells  are  the  vast  resources, 
the  supplies  of  raw  materials,  the  manu¬ 
facturing  skill,  the  chemical  and  agricul¬ 
tural  knowledge,  of  Swift  &  Company. 

He  knows  that  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fer¬ 
tilizers  are  high  in  available  plant  food; 
that  they  contain  the  right  elements  for 
each  crop;  that  they  are  accurately  and 
uniformly  mixed ;  and  that  when  properly 
applied  they  will  return  the  farmer’s 
investment  many  times  over. 

Get  acquainted  with  the  Authorized 
Swift  Agent  in  your  town.  Get  acquainted 
with  him  now— it  will  pay  you.  If  you 
cannot  locate  hum  readily,  write  our 
nearest  sales  division. 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

FERTILIZER  WORKS,  DEPT.  2 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


A.  5.  A.  says: 

It  would  make  me  feel  good  if  I  knew 
that  every  farmer’s  son  and  daughter 
could  attend  Agricultural  College  this 
fall. 

Many  of  them  can.  Certainly 
those  farmers  who  apply  Swift’s  Red 
Steer  Fertilizers  liberally  are  provid¬ 
ing  for  extra  yields  and  extra  profits 
which  will  make  a  college  education 
possible  for  their  children. 

Whether  or  not  you  send  the  boys 
this  fall,  make  use  of  the  college  any¬ 
how.  Come  in — and  I  will  go  over  with 
you  the  recent  bulletins  it  has  issued 
and  get  you  the  ones  you  want  to  read. 

t 

Authorized  Swift  Agent 
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Why  Peerless 
Fence  Satisfies 

1  PEERLESS  WIRE  1  FERCE  CO. 
Cleveland,  10. 

Having  a  general  ac-J 
tquaintanee  with  the  de-j 
isirability  of  Peerle33l 
j  Fence  and  the  well  man- 
I  aged  company,  I  can  j 
i  highly  recommend  it  as  I 
1  thebeatall-purpoae  fence! 
I  i  n  this  county.  1  know  f 
I  of  fence  Btill  in  uae  which  ‘ 
|  has  been  up  for  20  years.  | 
Youra  truly, 

Henry  W.  Stevens, 
Tecumseh,  Mich.  I 
I  an 


Now  Sold  Direct  from  Factory 

Our  New  Plan  of  selling  the  famous  Peerless  Fence  direct  from 
three  big  factories  is  “glad  news”  for  farmers.  It  means  the 
cutting  out  of  all  “in-between”  profits  and  a  slash  in  prices  that 
will  save  farmers  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars.  Now  you 
can  get  this  well-known,  high-standard  fence,  also  gates,  steel 
posts,  barb  wire,  smooth  wire,  paints  and  roofings,  at  the 

Lowest  Prices  Ever  Quoted 

on  Peerless  Fence,  Gates,  Hoofing  and  Paints.  Don’t  fail  to  send  at  once 
for  our  New,  Direct-from-Factory  Peerless  Catalog— over  100  pages  of  sen¬ 
sational  bargains — prices  that  will  be  a  glad  surprise  to  you.  For  example: 

Peerless  Farm  Fence,  per  rod,  17  cts  and  up 
Steel  Firm  Gates,  each  .$3,65  I  Lawn  Fence,  per  ft.  .  .  7cts 

Steel  Posts,  each  ...  22cts  I  Paint,  per  gallon  ...  $1.19 

Barb  Wire,  80  rod  spwl  .$2.47  |  Roofing,  100  sq.  feet,  roll  .  $1.25 

And  80  on,  throughout  this  great  money  saving  book,  our  prices  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  The  same,  old  time,  nigh  quality— the  prices  cut  to  rock 
bottom  through  our  change  in  selling  direct  from  factory  to  you. 

FREE,  Send  For  It  TODAY 

Just  drop  us  a  post  card  for  this  big  money -saving 
book.  See  for  yourself  the  money  you  can  save. 

Everything  you  buy  is  backed  by  a  “money- 
back”  guarantee.  You  take  no  risk.  Write  for 
catalog  today. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  4314  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Factor!**  at  Clavaland,  Ohio,  Adrian,  Mich,  and  Memphis,  Tonn. 


How  Much  Money  Did 
You  Make  Last  Year? 

DO  you  know?  Did  your  last  year’s  work  show  a 
profit?  Accurate  accounts  are  as  necessary  in 
farming  as  in  any  other  business.  The  Papec  way 

is  simple  and  easy.  A  few  entries  daily  in  our  Farmers’  Record 
and  Account  Book  will  show  you  where  the  money  goes  and  what 
returns  it  brings.  There  are  50  pages  for  accounts,  inventories, 
breeding  records,  useful  tables,  etc. 


The  1923 


At  a  New  Low  Price 

The  new  Self-feed  Third  Roll  entirely  does  away 
with  hand  feeding.  The  new  elastic  Angle-steel  Link 
Belt  assures  positive  action— and  will  retain  its 
shape  for  years.  These  and  other  improvements 
make  the  1923  Papec  the  finest  and  best  Ensilage 
Cutter  ever  made,  regardless  of  price.  Yet  we 
are  offering  this  splendid  new  model  at  a  substan¬ 
tial  reduction.  Your  dollars  go  farther  when  in¬ 
vested  in  a  Papec.  Four  sizes :  Nos.  10,  13,  16, 
and  19. 

Our  Catalog  tells  all  about  the  1923  Papec  — 
shows  how  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  from  one  to  two 
years.  Write  for  it  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
110  Main  St.  Shortsville,  New  York 

Distributing  Stations  Enable  # 

3ri pec  Dealers  To  Give  Prompt  Service. 


HowTo  Get  This  Book 

CDrC  If  you  own  a 
r  IVEiE,  silo  or  intend 
to  build  one  this  year, 
write  us  stating  its  size, 
also  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  your  dealer.  We 
will  promptly  mail 
you  this  book— free. 


“See  Th  at  New  Papec Sel, 
Feed  Third  Roll" 


SALESMEN, 
AGENTS.  Your 
opportunity  t  o 
connect  with  a 
live  firm  to  sell 
the  best  con¬ 
structed  SILO 
on  the  market. 
Farmers  writ®  for  easy  terms. 
QUALITY  MEG.  <CO„  Inc..  Hagerstown.  Md. 


SILOS 


When  you  mu-rite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PER  YEAR 

"They  cost  no  more,  but 
they  do  last  longer",  is  what 
users  say.  Superior  material* 
and  more  careful  workman¬ 
ship  make  ext- a  years  of 
service.  Creosoted  staves  are 
heavy  and  carefully  matched. 
Hoops  of  best  steel,  with 
oversize  thread.  Doors  fit 
like  safe  or  refrigerator. 
Wooden  ladder  runars.  Held  erect 
by  Green  Mountain  anchor  system. 
BOOKLET  FREE. 

Write  for  Special  Offer 
on  Early  Orders 
rv.omery  Packaos  Mfg.  Co. 
338  West  St..  Rutland,  Vt. 


At  the  International  Live  Stock  Show  at  Chicago, 
December,  1922,  exhibits  from  CANADA  were 
awarded  the  following  prizes: 

Grand  Championship  and  First  Prize  for  Hard  Red 
Spring  Wheat.  In  this  class  Canadian  exhibits  won  19 
prizes  out  of  a  total  of  25  awarded. 

Grand  Championship  and  First  prize  for  Oats,  winning 
24  out  of  35  prizes  awarded. 

First,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  prizes  for  Peas,  winning  4  out 
of  5  prizes  awarded. 

Grand  Championship  and  First  Prize  for  Rye;  first 
prize  for  two-rowed  Barley. 

Grand  Championship  and  Sweepstakes  for  Clydesdale 
Senior  Stallion;  1st  prize  for  Clydesdale  4  and  6  horse 
teams;  1st  prize  for  Clydesdale  Mares  3  years  and  under. 
Championship  for  Galloway  Steers;  twelve  1st  and  2nd 
prizes  for  Sheep.  Many  other  prizes  for  Grains,  Fod¬ 
ders  and  Live-stock. 

Cheap  Land  in  Canada 

Which  produces  better  grains,  fodders  and  live  stock  than  high  priced 
lands  elsewhere,  and  produces  them  more  abundantly,  may  be  the  solution 
of  your  farm  problem.  Get  the  facts,  with  free  books,  maps,  etc.,  and  an 
order  for  reduced  railway  rates,  by  writing  to  the  Assistant  Deputy 
|  Minister  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Immigration, 

W.  D.  SCOTT,  Room  105— Norlite  Building 
Ottawa,  Canada 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Blind  Staggers 

I  have  a  horse  subject  to  what  they  call 
blind  staggers.  I  gave  him  saltpeter  for 
his  blood,  but  he  still  acts  the  same. 

New  Jersey.  j.  d. 

So-called  blind  staggers  or  “megrims” 
often  is  caused  by  indigestion  from  over¬ 
feeding,  unsuitable  feed  and  lack  of  work 
or  exercise.  When  that  is  the  case  it 
may  usually  be  remedied  by  removing  the 
cause.  In  some  instances,  however,  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  brain  or  heart  is  present,  and 
there  is  no  certain  remedy  for  such  ail¬ 
ments.  Try  the  effects  of  the  following 
method  of  treatment :  Allow  the  horse  a 
roomy  box  stall  when  in  the  stable,  but 
never  let  him  stand  for  a  single  day  with¬ 
out  working  or  taking  active  outdoor 
exercise.  If  you  cannot  supply  a  box 
stall  perhaps  you  could  turn  him  loose 
in  a  shed  when  not  at  work  and  when 
the  weather  is  too  inclement  to  allow  of 
outdoor  exercise.  Work  him  in  a  strong 
breast  collar  rather  than  a  neck  collar. 
When  a  horse  that  has  a  short  neck  and 
thick  throatlatch  pulls  uphill,  or  the  load 
is  so  heavy  that  he  has  to  get  his  head  low 
to  pull  it,  mechanical  choking  occurs,  and 
may  induct  staggers  or  loud  roaring.  An 
overhead  check  may  help  in  such  cases  if 
a  neck  collar  will  not  suffice  for  the  horse 
when  at  work.  Do  not  feed  over  1  lb. 
of  a  mixture  of  eight  parts  of  crushed  or 
whole  oats  and  one  part  of  wheat  bran 
by  weight  for  each  100  lbs.  of  body 
weight  as  a  day’s  ration,  in  three  feeds. 
Give  most  of  the  hay  at  night,  a  little  of 
it  in  the  morning,  and  not  more  than  1 
or  2  lhs.  while  the  horse  is  cooling  off  at 
noon,  before  allowing  much  cold  water  or 
the  grain  feed.  Some  ear  corn  may  be 
added  in  cold  weather,  and  carrots  would 
be  beneficial.  The  amount  of  hay  to  be 
fed  daily  is  the  same  as  for  grain  mix¬ 
ture  ;  but  it  may  be  slightly  increased 
when  the  horse  is  idle,  and  at  such  times 
the  grain  ration  should  be  entirely  with¬ 
held.  Bright  oat  straw  and  corn  stover 
may  be  allowed  in  addition  to  hay  when 
the  horse  is  not  working.  Allow  free 
access  to  rock  salt  and  at  all  times  keep 
the  bowels  active.  Immediately  after 
each  attack  give  the  horse  a  pint  or  more 
of  raw  linseed  oil  to  clear  his  bowels. 
At  the  time  of  attack,  when  severe,  half 
an  ounce  of  bromide  of  potash  in  water 
may  give  relief,  and  if  necessary  may  he 
repeated  in  half  an  hour.  Uusually  a 
pailful  of  cold  water  dashed  upon  a  faint¬ 
ing  horse  quickly  dispels  the  attack. 


Difficult  Breathing 

I  have  a  cow  that  has  not  eaten  for 
three  days.  I  have  tried  home  remedies, 
but  have  failed  to  cure.  The  cow  breathes 
very  heavily,  aud  once  in  a  while  she 
seems  to  belch  up  gas.  I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  the  proper  feed  to  her,  so  hardly 
know  what  to  do  next.  w.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

Acute  indigestion  usually  is  present 
when  a  cow  shows  the  symptoms  de¬ 
scribed,  and  is  likely  to  prove  fatal  un¬ 
less  immediately  relieved.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  it  always  is  wise  instantly  to  employ 
a  veterinarian  to  determine  what  is 
wrong  and  prescribe  or  give  appropriate 
treatment.  The  belching  is  suggestive  of 
indigestion,  as  that  disease  causes  fer¬ 
mentation  and  -  formation  of  gas.  The 
difficulty  in  breathing  in  such  cases  is 
due  to  pressure  of  the  distended  stomach 
upon  the  diaphragm  and  lungs.  Grunting 
is  a  common  symptom  in  acute  indiges¬ 
tion  and  also  in  impaction  or  stoppage 
of  the  paunch  with  feed.  In  the  latter 
ailment  or  condition  the  backbone  also 
appears  to  be  slightly  bent  or  twisted 
to  the  left.  Grunting  is  also  a  symptom 
of  pneumonia,  as  is  labored  breathing 
and  coughing.  In  the  case  in  question  it 
is  quite  possible  that  pneumonia  ‘and  not 
indigestion  was  present,  or  it  may  be 
that  the  entire  train  of  symptoms  was 
caused  by  a  swallowed  wire,  nail  or  other 
sharp  object  which  penetrated  the  wall 
of  the  second  stomach,  the  diaphragm  and 
sac  of  the  heart  causing  the  disease 
termed  traumatic  or  accidental  pericardi¬ 
tis.  There  is  no  successful  method  of 
treating  the  latter  disease.  It  is  possible 
to  open  the  paunch  and  through  it  re¬ 
move  the  foreign  body  by  hand,  but  the 
operation  usually  is  done  too  late  to  save 
life.  Pneumonia  also  tends  to  prove 
fatal  unless  immediately  treated  by  ad¬ 
ministration  of  stimulants,  such  as  sul¬ 
phuric  or  nitrous  ether  or  aromatic  spir¬ 
its  of  ammonia  or  other  drugs,  such  as 
nitrate  of  potash,  fluid  extracts  of  bella¬ 
donna  and  gentian  and  other  medicines 
that  the  veterinarian  may  deem  indicated. 
Mustard,  liniments  or  wet  packs  may  also 
be  applied  to  the  chest.  In  acute  indiges¬ 
tion,  when  not  due  to  a  swallowed  object, 
tapping  the  paunch  may  be  necessary  to 
relieve  bloat,  or  the  paunch  may  have  to 
be  opened  when  impactation  is  present. 
Ordinarily  one  gets  good  results  from 
the  administration  of  two  ounces  of  pure 
turpentine  and  two  ounces  of  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia  in  a  quart  of  new 
milk,  to  be  followed  later  by  a  pint  to  a 
quart  of  raw  linseed  oil.  Appetite  re¬ 
turns  wh  u  the  acute  symptoms  abate. 

I  J  ^  Q  t  ?  1  ]j  •<  f  i 


give  three-fold  protection  to  your  silage. 
They  keep  warmth  and  juices  in,  and  keep 
cold  and  weather  out. 

Every  square  Inch  of  a  Craine  Silo  is 
protected  against  stress  and  strain  in 
any  direction. 

You  can  tell  a  Craine  from  any  other 
wood  silo.  Smooth  and  handsome.  No 
hoops  to  tighten  or  loosen.  Once  up,  a 
Craine  stays  put.  Craine  Silos  are  cheap¬ 
est  to  own. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog 

Any  old  stave,  iron -hooped  silo  f 
can  be  rebuilt  into  a  Craine  3-wall  | 
Silo  at  about  half  the  cost  of  a 
new  one.  Catalog  shows  how. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Box  llo  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


No  spoiled  silage 
in  a  Harder 

HARDER  Silos  don’t  depend  on  hoops 
to  hold  the  staves  together.  The 
Harder  patented  Spline  Dowel  and  square- 
tongue  and  grooved  staves  produce  a  tight, 
rigid  Silo  that  completely  excludes  air. 

Harder  doesn’t  make  the  kind  of  Silos 
that  lean.  They  stand  as  rigid  after  ten  or 
twenty  years  as  the  day  they  were  built. 


SILO  BOOK  FREE 


HARDER  SILO 


RUST !  RUST ! ! 
Is  Your  Worst  Enemy! 

Our  Spring  Catalog  will  tell  you  all 
about  a  wire  fence  or  metal  roofing 
that  will  not  rust. 

LEADCLAD  S0«vIreE0l?,atS 

We  also  furnish  you  all  styles 

GALVANIZED 

Compare  our  prices  before  ordering. 

We  Save  You  Money 

Consumers’  Mfg.  and  Supply  Co. 

Box  342  Moundsville,  VV.  Va. 


“FAIRART” 

Water  Systems 

ENGINE  AND  MOTOR 
DRIVEN 

$115.00  and  Up 

Manufactured  by 

FAIRBANKS -EPPINGER  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Jor 


gTractory 


Will  Pay  for 
I Itself  In  Two  Weeks 

Saves  fuel  and  oil.  Saves  one  man’s 
time  on  all  belt  work.  Makes  tractor 
last  longer.  Can  be  installed  in  twenty 
minutes.  Lasts  for  years.  Write  today  for  free  literature. 
The  Pierce  Governor  Company 

^Dept.  2  ANDERSON.  IND-,  U.  S.  A. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  Soe 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOTEL  PENN-POST 

31st  St.  and  8th  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Five  minutes  from  anywhere.  Opposite  Penn  Sta¬ 
tion,  Gen.  P.  O.  200  new  modern  rooms,  furnished 
by  Wanamaker,  SI. 50  per  day.  J9  [per  week.  Turk¬ 
ish  batli  in  connection,  50c,  Telephone  514— Chelsea 


“  Porta  Power  ”  &  Your  Car 

Saws  wood— Runs  all  machin¬ 
ery.  Will  not  harm  car  or  tires. 
Get  Pamphlet.  Price  $23. 

B.  H.  ORAY,  Distributor 
Saranac  Lake  New  York 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  103. 


FARM  on  shares;  implements  furnished;  good 
proposition  to  right  sort  of  man.  DELVIEW 
FARMS,  Frenchtowu,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm;  Connecticut;  fully 
stocked  and  equipped;  fine  buildings;  best 
soil;  large  ridge  feldspar;  price  right.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  ADVERTISER  2327,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — State  road  fruit  farm;  near  village; 

modern  improvements;  no  stone,  no  hills;  de¬ 
scribe  fully.  ADVERTISER  2322,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  farm  in  Southern  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  suitable  for  hog  raising;  50  acres  or 
more;  near  station;  woodlot  on  place.  AD\  ER- 
TISER  2318,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  


FOR  EXCHANGE  —  A  good  farm  for  income 
property,  anywhere;  state  full  particulars.  S. 
M.  BREED,  McDonough,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 223-acre  poultry,  fruit  and  truck 
farm,  bordering  Chesapeake  Bay;  beautiful 
location;  finest  of  bathing,  fish,  oysters;  100 
acres  under  cultivation;  timber  worth  $8,000; 
good  buildings;  price  $13,000;  reasonable  terms. 
W.  J.  VE.SSEY,  Shelltown,  Md. 


FARM-ORCHARD  for  sale  or  rent;  with  or 
without  outfit;  good  producer.  BECK,  Route 
2,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


FOR  SALE— One  250.  two  175  and  one  110-egg 
Buckeye  incubators;  cheap;  used  one  year 
only.  J.  O.  McFARLAND,  R.  R.  4,  Fennville, 
Mich. 


WANTED — On  shares,  a  large,  well-equipped 
dairy  farm;  preferably  not  more  than  50  miles 
from  New  York;  willing  to  supply  help;  state 
particulars.  Address  SOREN  NIELSEN,  Mill- 
wood,  N.  Y.  


FOR  SALE — 23-acre  farm;  adjacent  large  town, 
convenient  New  York  City;  beautiful  new 
house,  all  improvements;  new  barn,  poultry 
houses,  etc.;  extensive  poultry  and  farm  equip¬ 
ment;  400  White  Leghorn  fowls;  all  $9,000. 
ADVERTISER  2340,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Owing  to  recent  death  of  my  wife 
and  son  must  sell  my  144-acre  farm,  mostly 
level,  good  soil;  10-room  house,  barns,  eight 
other  outbuildings;  near  Ashokan  Reservoir; 
State  roads;  Kingston,  nine  miles;  $50  per  acre; 
stock  and  tools  if  wanted.  GEORGE  SCRIB¬ 
NER,  West  Hurley,  N.  Y.  _ 


FOR  RENT — 145-acre  grain  and  dairy  farm;  % 
mile  from  town.  WIENRICH,  R.  D.  2,  Som¬ 
erville,  N.  J. 


FLORIDA  (West  Coast) — Will  sell  either  of  two 
good  farms,  both  fenced  and  cultivated;  No.  1, 
$3  000;  No.  2,  $2,200.  Particulars,  DR.  E.  W. 
POMEROY,  2  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. _ 


OVER  60  acres,  25  miles  from  New  York,  near 
State  road;  mile,  express  station;  brook,  wood 
lot  telephone,  mail  delivered;  buildings  old; 
recently  installed  electricity;  hot  water  heat; 
spring  'water,  pumped  by  ram;  $12,500;  terms. 
ADVERTISER  2342,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VERMONT  farm  at  a  bargain;  115  acres,  fully 
equipped  and  stocked;  on  State  road;  1  mile 
from  town  and  creamery;  buildings  modern; 
electricity  and  running  water  throughout;  35 
acres  especially  adapted  to  strawberries  and 
trucking;  small  cash  payment.  ADVERTISER 
2343,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  for  city  property,  80- 
acre  Hunterdon  County  farm;  near  school, 
church,  store.  ADVERTISER  2350,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE — 115-acre  farm;  good  buildings  and 

productive  soil;  well  located  in  Central  New 
York-  price  $5,500,  including  20  cattle,  9  hogs, 
3  horses  75  hens  and  all  machinery  and  feed; 
easy  terms;  write  for  full  particulars.  ADI  ER- 
TISER  2355,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  FARM — Two  fruit  farms,  adjoining,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Hudson  River  fruit  belt,  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  70  acres,  practically  all  fruited, 
tkid  mostiv  in  mature  bearing;  so  planted  that 
picking  is  practically  continuous  from  June  15 
to  November  1;  dewberries,  cherries,  pears  and 
apples  all  commercial  varieties;  two  full  sets 
buildings,  as  well  as  pickers’  quarters;  master’s 
house,  8  rooms;  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water,  bath,  hot-air  heat:  lights  also  in  barns 
and  garage;  completely  equipped  with  stock  and 
machinery  necessary  for  proper  care  of  well- 
managed  fruit  farm;  equipment  includes  tractor 
and  equipment,  motor  truck,  sprayers  and 

duster;  ideal  shipping  facilities  either  by  boat 
or  rail,  2%  miles:  yearly  sales  $10,000  to 
$19,000;  price  $42,000,  with  terms  to  responsible 
party;  a  real  proposition  for  a  business  farmer. 
ADVERTISER  2349,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Fruit  and  poultry  farm,  12  acres; 

house,  8  rooms;  barn,  poultry  houses,  all  kinds 
fruit;  sacrifice  to  settle  estate;  price,  $1,500; 
one-half  down;  balance  may  remain  on  mortg¬ 
age.  FRANK  WHITEMAN,  Executor,  Hills¬ 
dale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Or  exchange  for  suburban  property. 

Oakwood  Terrace  Farm;  beautiful  country  place; 
sacrifice  to  settle  estate;  one  mile  from  station, 
in  Berkshire  Hills,  112  miles  from  New  York 
City;  three  hours  by  express;  an  elegant  15- 
room  house,  large  barn,  slate  roofs;  7-room  ten¬ 
ant  house,  other  outbuildings;  orchard,  trout 
stream  length  farm;  14  acres  woodland,  mostly 
large  white  oak  timber;  balance  land  rich  soil, 
suitable  for  cattle  and  poultry  raising,  market 
pn^dening,  general  farming:  easy  terms.  FRANK 
liftllTEMAN,  Executor,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT,  poultry,  truck  farm;  lease  or  sell;  58 
acres;  0-room  house;  large  cellar  barn;  chick¬ 
en  house;  300  fruit  trees;  near  station,  town, 
seA  resort  and  mar-bets.  THOMAS  .NAJtDI,  353 
WilST  43d  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y„ 


The  RURAL  N 

FOR  SALE — Gentleman's  commuters’  1  It 5  acre 
farm,  located  at  Mohawk.  N.  J.;  express  ser¬ 
vice,  main  line  Erie  II.  R.;  beautiful,  eight 
large  room  home;  all  improvements;  hardwood 
floors,  etc.:  apple  orchards  pay  expenses;  plenty 
of  ground  for  other  crops;  farmer’s  house,  barn, 
garage,  outbuildings;  beautiful  grounds;  $22,500; 
stock  and  implements  can  be  purchased.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2304,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRUCK  and  stock  farm,  100  acres;  5  miles  from 
Cumberland.  Md.;  %  mile  from  North  Branch, 
Md.;  spring-watered  pasture;  small  stream  run¬ 
ning  through  farm;  borders  on  Potomac  River; 
60  acres  tillable;  40  acres  pasture;  6-room  house, 
stable,  crib,  blacksmith  shop  and  chicken  house, 
etc.;  200  young  fruit  trees,  mostly  apples;  only 
$8,000,  half  cash;  call  see  this  farm.  F.  ER¬ 
NEST  REID,  Siebert,  Md. 


WHY  plow  land  and  rip  and  tear  the  ground  all 
your  life  to  get  a  crop  when  you  don’t  have 
to?  Buy  a  farm  where  you  can  take  it  easy  and 
make  big  money  on  the  investment.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2360,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 67-acre  fruit  and  truck  farm  on  im¬ 
proved  main  Philadelphia-Trenton  highway; 
18  miles  from  each,  and  on  the  edge  of  town 
of  6,000;  five  minutes  from  center  of  town; 
trolley  and  train;  62  acres  cultivated;  excellent 
sandy  loam  soil,  particularly  adapted  to  peaches; 
3  acres  woods,  and  2  acres  meadows;  800  apple 
trees  5  and  6  years  old;  800  peach  trees  4  years 
old;  2  young  strawberry  beds,  and  other  fruits; 
modern  8-room  house  with  bath,  pipeless  fur¬ 
nace  and  city  water;  gas  and  electricity  avail¬ 
able;  large  barn,  garage,  wagon  shed,  machine 
shed  and  chicken  house;  well-established  road¬ 
side  market;  price  reasonable;  terms  on  appli¬ 
cation.  ADVERTISER  2361,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  50  acres;  30  open;  the  rest 
in  timber;  20  miles  from  Richmond  and  Peters¬ 
burg,  Va.;  6-room  house,  with  barn  and  stables, 
and  good  roads  to  both  cities;  this  is  good  to¬ 
bacco  land,  but  owner  is  retiring;  coal  is  known 
to  be  under  the  land,  and  a  mine  is  working 
within  two  milts:  price,  $2,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2358,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wishes  to  lease, 
with  option  to  buy,  an  equipped  poultry  plant; 
please  give  description  and  terms  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  2382,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


48  ACRES — Conveniently  located;  ideal  for  fruit 
and  poultry;  good  soil,  good  water,  high  ele¬ 
vation;  20b  apple  trees  in  their  prime;  other 
fruits;  $7,500;  apple  orchard  alone  will  pay  big 
interest  on  entire  investment;  buildings  insured 
for  $4,500.  HILL  CREST  FRUIT  FARM,  Potts- 
town,  Pa. 


WANTED — About  10  acres  of  good  farm  land  on 
busy  road;  Northern  New  Jersey.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2378,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  inside  35  miles  New 
York  City,  completely  stocked  and  equipped. 
ADVERTISER  2376,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 135-acre  farm;  17  miles  south  of 
Dover,  Del.;  110  acres  clear;  balance  wood 
and  timber;  large  10-room  house,  with  cellar; 
barn  and  cow  house,  chicken  house;  two  wells, 
good  water;  five  young  cows,  three  good  horses; 
new  grain  drill  and  all  utensils  necessary  to  run 
farm;  12  acres  wheat,  300  eight-year  apple  trees 
(bearing),  50  pear  trees,  cherries;  near  school 
and  church:  two  miles  from  depot  and  canning 
factories;  five  miles  from  two  large  towns; 
terms.  ADVERTISER  2375,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 75  acres;  ideal  location  for  camp 
bungalows;  one  mile  Delaware  River  front; 
all  level;  near  station,  State  road  bridge;  will 
divide  to  suit  buyer;  easy  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2374,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


VINELAND  poultry  farm;  five  acres;  new 
modern  semi-bungalow;  city  gas;  houses  for 
700  layers;  garage;  might  exchange  for  larger 
place  within  100  miles  New  York  City;  deal 
with  owner.  ADVERTISER  2373,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale— On  State  road;  Vr 
mile  from  station;  10  acres;  five-room  bunga¬ 
low;  two  large  poultry  houses,  one  260  feet 
long,  one  240  feet  long;  feed  room,  20x20-foot 
root  cellar;  capacity  of  houses  3,000  birds; 
electric  light  in  houses;  pumping  outfit;  five 
brooder  stoves,  capacity  3,000  chicks;  700 
breeder  hens,  1,300  pullets  (White  Leghorns); 
hens  and  pullets  are  laying;  retiring  from  busi¬ 
ness;  must  be  sold.  For  further  information 
address  BOX  37,  Westliampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small,  cheap,  one-man  general  farm, 
in  New  York,  with  some  woods;  no  agents; 
state  kinds  of  soil,  subsoil,  water  supply,  build¬ 
ings,  equipment,  price  and  terms  and  all  de¬ 
tails.4  ADVERTISER  2372,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE— F'or  New  York  or  New 
Jersey  farm,  320-acre  Wyoming  ranch,  with 
small  house;  plenty  water;  price  $12.50  per 
acre.  RAY  ILIFF,  Pcmpton  Plains,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  RENT — 28  miles  from  New  York; 

several  railroad  stations;  populated  district; 
good  markets;  40  acres;  hennery,  100  feet  long; 
other-  buildings;  fruit  trees:  implements;  three- 
room  house.  ADVERTISER  2370,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Two  farms,  containing  170  acres 
that  join  the  highway,  dividing  them;  75- 
acre  farm  has  a  fine  house,  14  rooms;  been  used 
for  Summer  boarders;  cow  barn,  silo,  wagon 
house,  henhouse,  garage,  never-failing  water; 
farm  95  acres;  house,  fine  cow  stable,  silo,  hay 
barn;  these  farms  have  been  worked  together; 
23  head  of  cattle,  good  young  team,  all  farming 
tools,  a  quantity  of  oats,  potatoes;  if  interested, 
write  at  once.  LOCK  BOX  712,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED — Will  buy  or  rent  a  profitable 
farm;  must  have  considerable  fruit,  be  on  or 
near  improved  road ;  state  full  particulars  first 
letter.  B.  K.  SOUTHARD,  Oyster  Ray,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


90- ACRE  FARM  for  sale;  located  l'/2  miles 
from  Lambertville,  N.  J.;  will  sell  with  or 
without  stock;  price  $8,500  with  stock;  $5,800 
without  stock.  ADVERTISER  2398,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MUST  SELL  by  March  1— Farm  of  86  acres; 

four  miles  from  Moravia,  N.  Y.;  county  road; 
seven-room  house;  barn  44x80;  other  buildings; 
stock  and  tools  (full  set);  running  water  house 
and  barn;  $6,000,  with  payment  of  $2, WO,  takes 
all;  balance  easy.  ADVERTISER  2401,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— Farm,  112%  acres,  in 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J..  about  40  miles  out  of 
New  York  City;  good  tillable  land,  plenty  of 
timber,  some  fruits,  house  of  10  rooms,  barn 
and  outbuildings;  price  reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  nine-room  house  and  bath,  city 
water,  gas  and  electric  lights;  large  barn, 
with  garage;  maple  shade;  house  and  barn  in 
first-class  shape;  nearly  one  acre  land.  For  full 
particulars  write  owner,  F.  B.  AMES,  Millville 
Mfctnsr,  Millville,  X.  J. 


EW.YORKER 

FOR  SALE— One-acre  farm  in  village  of  Salem, 
N.  Y,;  six-room  house,  barn,  chicken  house, 
electric  lights;  State  road:  shirt  factory  pro¬ 
vides  work.  Address  ADVERTISER  2347,  cafe 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  at  once;  good  productive  farm,  110 
acres,  in  village  of  Dorloo,  Schoharie  Co.,  N. 
Y.;  one  mile  from  Seward,  railroad  and  milk 
station;  near  school,  post  otfice,  3  stores,  2 
churches;  good  neighborhood;  good  buildings; 
well  watered;  some  hay;  price  $5,000.  For  terms, 
write  MARY  BECKER,  Dorloo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Small  farm;  cheap:  near  markets; 

price,  description.  J.  Z.,  Box  294,  Allen- 
hurst,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Improved  farm,  115  acres,  between 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Washington,  I).  C. ;  near 
station.  Address  D.  A.  DIXON,  Landover,  Md.; 
R.  It. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— Complete  set  of  farm  build¬ 
ings,  slate  roofs;  good  water;  200  acres  land; 
5%  miles  from  railroad;  reasonable  price.  S. 
WEINBERG,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — -  Three  5-acre  poultry  farms  at 
Vineland,  the  heart  of  sunny  Southern  New 
Jersey;  reasonable  terms:  write  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars.  ALFRED  LAUBSCH,  owner,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 70-acre  farm;  good  house,  barn, 
outbuildings;  apple  orchard,  strawberry  and 
asparagus  beds;  telephone;  will  sell  with  or 
without  equipment;  $6,500  without,  or  $8,000 
with  equipment.  FRED  GOEKELER,  Harmers- 
ville,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  up-to-date  small  farm,  55 
acres;  less  than  half  hour  from  Kingston,  N. 
Y.,  over  State  road;  all  city  improvements  in 
dwelling  and  buildings:  good  water.  Particu¬ 
lars,  ADVERTISER  2389,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this  is 
real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


CLOVER  or  basswood  honey,  in  60-lb.  cans. 

$7.50:  buckwheat,  $6.50;  f.  o.  b.  G.  W. 
BELDEN,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey,  5-lb. 

pails,  $1.25:  10  lbs.,  $2.20;  delivered  into  3d 
zone.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Box  87,  Katonah, 
N.  Y. 


ORANGES-GRAPEFRUIT— Tree  ripened,  direct 
from  grower;  packed  in  grove;  bushel  boxes 
mixed.  $2.50;  send  check  with  order.  E.  K. 
WALKER,  Jr.,  Wauchula,  Fla. 


ALFALFA  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY — Several  cars 
mixed  and  straight  Alfalfa  for  sale;  also  clear 
Timothy  and  straw.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route 
4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


F’OR  SALE — Pure  extracted  buckwheat  honey, 
in  pails,  5  lbs.  net;  price  80c,  postpaid  in  sec¬ 
ond  zone.  EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Quart,  80c;  gallon.  $2.50;  delivered 
third  zone.  RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  River¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs..  $1.90;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNLTT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  RICE  POPCORN  (old);  fine  popping 
guaranteed;  10  lbs.,  shelled.  $1:  send  postage 
extra;  100  lbs.,  $7,  f.  o.  b,  Guilford.  BISHOP 
BROS.,  Guilford,  Cone. 


FOR  SALE  —  Finest  white  clover  extracted 
honey;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail.  $2.15; 
delivered  to  3d  postal  zone.  NOAH  RORDNER, 
Holgate,  0. 


WANTED — Old  one-wheel  combined  mower  and 
reaper,  Kirby,  Hussey,  Dorsey,  Maury  or  New 
Yorker,  manufactured  before  1880.  Address 
BOX  35,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 

*MILK  CHOCOLATE— Made  at  our  dairy;  the 

best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1:  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well-satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Baldwin  A  Grade  2%-lneh;  will 
sell  for  ungraded,  $4,  delivered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2287,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY — Extracted  clover-basswood,  60-lb.  can 
at  our  station,  $7.80;  buckwheat,  $6.30;  10 
lbs.,  delivered  in  third  postal  zone,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.80.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 57  lbs.  (net),  extra  clover,  in  useful, 
heavy  army  milk  can,  $6.75  f1.  o.  b.  here;  am¬ 
ber  clover  in  60-lb.  regular  cans,  $6;  10-lb. 
clover  prepaid,  $2:  satisfaction  and  purity  guar¬ 
anteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayettville,  N.  Y. 


SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  pure  pork  sausage,  made 
from  our  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm;  3  lbs. 
for  $1,  postpaid.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Win- 
terton,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TIMOTHY  HAY  and  oat  straw  for  sale.  GLENN 
T.  CARTER,  Marathon,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Star  well  drill,  No.  32,  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  state  particulars.  C.  L.  WRIGHT, 
Hamden,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  load  of  hotbed  sash,  with  glass  or 
without.  J.  T.  McLEAN,  Route  43,  Green¬ 
ville,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  second-hand  Niagara  or  Doseh 
fruit  dusting  machine;  that  is,  blower,  engine, 
wagon  and  accessories  complete;  give  all  partic¬ 
ulars.  F.  L.  MERRIAM,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


LOST — Airedale  dog,  without  collar;  medium 
size;  markings,  brown  with  black  saddle;  from 
Winsted,  Conn..  December  7;  dog  wandered  from 
Western  Massachusetts  toward  former  home  in 
New  York.  Notify  J.  HOAR,  53  State  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Reward  liberal. 


RIP  SAW  WANTED,  jig  or  circular,  capable 
ripping  2-ft.  logs;  with  or  without  engine; 
state  price,  packed,  ready  for  shipping.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2346,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSE  will  accommodate  confinement  ease  or 
care  for  children  in  her  own  home;  strictly 
private.  MRS.  N.,  Box  1067,  Virden,  Ill. 


I  OFFER  Alfalfa  hay  in  earlots  at  a  reasonable 
price.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — United  States  and  foreign  postage 
stamps  used  before  1870;  lc  to  $5  each  ja  d; 
look  in  that  old  hair  trunk  in  attic,  bureau 
drawers,  desks;  do  not  take  off  envelopes,  but 
send  just  as  used.  Address  F'RED  NORTHRUP, 
R.  D.  2,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Special  sale  on  60-lb.  cans  light 
amber;  also  basket  and  tying  willows.  ROS- 
COE  F.  WIXON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — -Finest  quality  extracted  dover-lmss- 
wood,  5  lbs.  $1.20;  10  lbs.,  $2.05;  buckwheat, 
$1  and  $1.80;  postpaid  within  third  zone;  60-lb. 
can  buckwheat.  $6  here.  H.  F.  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1. 200-egg  Candce  incubator;  first- 
class  shape.  C.  R.  LYMAN,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Newtown  incubator.  J.  C.  KRAFT, 
Jacksonville,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP — The  good  kind,  $2.15  per  gal¬ 
lon:  4  or  more  at  $2  per  gallon,  f.  o.  b.  cars. 
WILLIAM  H.  K1BBE,  North  Pitcher,  N.  Y. 


CANDEE  Mammoth  incubator,  5,760  eggs;  first- 
class  condition;  Bemis  transplanter,  practical¬ 
ly  new;  International  two-row  corn  planter, 
with  fertilizer  and  check  row  attachments;  Do 
Laval  steam  turbine  separator;  acetylene  light 
machine  and  fixtures;  75-lb.  machine;  all  very 
reasonable.  ORRA  KILTON,  R,  7,  Manchester, 
N.  IL 


WANTED — Two  Cyphers  incubators,  390  capa¬ 
city;  must  be  in  good  condition.  SAM  STOL- 
MAN,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Second-hand  small  upright  flue  steam 
boiler  with  coal  grate;  in  fair  condition; 
around  40  lbs.;  write  lowest  price.  P.  BATTLE, 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


ONE  small  car  of  good  green  first  quality  third 
cutting  Alfalfa  hay;  $20  f.  o.  b.  Ionia. 
LESTER  W.  BENNETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


HOME-KNIT  virgin  wool  kneecaps;  heather  and 
solid  color  socks  and  stockings;  brown  stock 
ings  for  children.  MARY  L.  CHURCH,  68 
Pringle  Street,  Kingston,  Pa. 


APPLE  and  celery  crates  for  sale.  MORRIS 
CRAW,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


YAMS  AND  PEANUTS — Buy  these  delectable 
Southern  products  direct;  nice  selected  sweet 
potatoes,  yam  varieties  that,  cook  very  sweet 
and  sofl ;  safely  shipped  by  express,  bushel  bas¬ 
ket,  $1.75;  shelled  nuts  of  superior  quality,  3 
lbs.,  $1;  7  lbs.,  $2;  home-made  peanut  butter, 
5c  lb.  additional:  shipped  express  or  parcel  post, 
transportation  charges  collect,  SAWYER  BROS., 
It.  D.  3,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


KNITTING  YARN — Guaranteed  all  virgin  wool, 
1  lb.,  $2.75;  2  or  more  lbs.  at  $2.50  per  lb., 
postpaid;  samples  for  stamp.  F.  F.  CROSBY, 
Coudersport,  1'a. 


HEAVY  FRINGE  MITTENS  —  Hand  knit;  the 
warmest,  longest  wearing  woolen  mittens 
made;  brown,  tan  or  gray;  $2.90  per  pair,  post¬ 
paid.  F.  F.  CROSBY,  Coudersport,  1’a. 


RIPE,  juicy  oranges  and  grapefruit  direct  from 
grove;  bushel  boxes  oranges,  $2;  grapefruit, 
$1.50;  mixed,  $1.75;  prompt  shipment.  WAL¬ 
TER  MARSLAND,  Winter  Haven,  Fla. 


F’OIt  SALE — -One  1,800  Ilall  incubator  and  five 
brooder  stoves,  all  in  good  condition,  all 
crated,  $250.  E.  REICHERT,  Pompton  Lakes, 

N.  J. 


SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  pure  pork  sausage,  made 
from  our  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm;  3  lbs. 
for  $1,  postpaid;  shellback  hiekorynnts,  5  lbs., 
for  $1,  postpaid.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Win- 
terton,  N.  Y. 


DISMANTLING  Studcbaker  car — Parts  will  fit 
16,  17  or  18  four  or  six-cylinder;  all  parts 
sold  less  than  half  price;  guaranteed  in  good 
condition;  nearly  new  battery;  40-horsepower  4- 
cylinder  motor,  complete,  ’17  model;  starter, 
generator,  vacuum  system;  good  running  order; 
needs  cleaning;  $60;  run  your  silage  cutter  and 
everything.  LESTER  W.  BENNETT,  Victor, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  few  yards  of  worsted  suitings 
for  men  or  women's  suits  or  dresses,  from 
virgin  Connecticut  wool;  samples  sent.  C.  1). 
MANWARING,  Clinton,  Conn. 


CHOICEST  selected  large  Oregon  prunes, 
express  paid,  25  lbs.,  $4;  12%  lbs., 
KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Ore. 


direct, 

$2.15. 


1  '  •  fS  n  V/ll  IJ.fll.y  lit,  I  V  l 

set  up,  perfect  condition;  4x11  evaporation 
and  arch,  500  spouts  with  hooks,  500  18-quart 
tin  buckets,  500  covers,  15-barrel  storage  tank, 
30-gallon  settling  can,  two  gathering  pails, 
reamer,  bit,  thermometer;  $400;  better  than 
off  of  Grimm’s  1923  price.  CHARLES  R- 
BROW  N,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Rural  New  York 


By 

ELMER  O.FIPPIN 

Edited  by 
L.  H.  BAILEY 

'T'HIS  book  is 
a  study  of 
the  Soils,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Animal 
Husbandry  and 
other  resources 
of  New  York 
State  and  its 
manufactures  as 
they  pertain  to 
agriculture;  380  pages,  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  charts.  A  valuable  book 
for  reference.  Price,  $2.50. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker^ 

333  WEST  3  0th  STREET,  N.Y. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  winter’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Having  in  the  past  few  weeks  read  sev¬ 
eral  editorials  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  concern¬ 
ing  the  Auto  Knitter  Company,  I  am 
writing  my  experience  with  them.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  October,  last  year,  I 
purchased  an  auto  knitter,  and  finding  it 
very  unsatisfactory,  asked  the  company 
to  take  it  back,  which  they  promptly  re¬ 
fused  to  do.  I  took  their  advertisement 
from  a  reliable  magazine  which  guaran¬ 
tees  its  advertisements,  so  I  wrote  to  the 
publishers  immediately,  and  they,  after 
making  sure  that  I  had  given  the  machine 
a  fair  trial,  instructed  me  to  return  it, 
and  in  some  way  they  compelled  the  Auto 
Knitter  Company  to  return  my  money.  I 
hardly  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the  mag¬ 
azine  concerned  to  mention  its  name,  but 
hope  that  at  least  a  few  others  may  get 
rid  of  their  unsatisfactory  machines  by 
trying  my  way.  E.  c.  N. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  evident  that  the  refund  was  made 
in  this  case  because  of  the  insistence  of 
the  publication  in  question,  and  no  credit 
is  due  the  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Com¬ 
pany  for  it.  The  suggestion  that  the 
publication  carrying  this  advertising  be 
plastered  with  postage  stamps  by  those 
who  bought  the  machine  and  cannot  oper¬ 
ate  it  is  a  good  one. 

Find  inclosed  check  for  $2,  sent  to 
Claremont  Egg  Case  Company,  Box  25, 
West  Farms  Station,  N.  Y.  I  have  not 
heard  from  them  ;  wrote  them  three  times. 
If  you  will  look  after  this  for  me  I  shall 
be  very  thankful  to  you.  j.  B.  L. 

New  York. 

Put  this  concern  on  the  list  with  the 
Metropolitan  Egg  Container  Company  as 
a  most  undesirable  party  to  whom  to  send 
orders.  They  refuse  to  send  the  egg  cases 
and  make  no  response  to  demands  for  re¬ 
fund  of  the  remittance. 

Being  a  faithful  reader  of  your  paper, 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed 
literature  of  the  Commonwealth  Hotel 
Corporation.  Is  not  this  sucker  bait? 

New  York.  o.  e.  s. 

Investment  authorities  do  not  advise 
putting  money  into  this  hotel  proposition. 
During  the  past  seven  years  the  company 
has  been  selling  common  stock  to  small 
stockholders  on  the  theory  that  they 
would  have  more  interest  in  it  than  the 
big  bankers.  They  are  said  to  have  raised 
$3,374,719.21,  but  they  now  propose  to 
issue  $5,000,000  of  7  per  cent  cumulative 
preferred  stock  to  rank  ahead  of  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  already  sold.  The  company 
desires  a  loan  of  $12,500,000  to  go  on 
with  the  work,  and  this  amount  repre¬ 
sents  only  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  hotel.  It  is  certainly  not  an  in¬ 
vestment  for  the  savings  of  small  inves¬ 
tors. 

I  inclose  some  circulars  of  Mushroom 
Products  Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C., 
just  sent  me.  The  whole  thing  looks  to 
me  to  be  a  big  fraud.  Give  me  your  ad¬ 
vice.  what  you  think  of  it.  J.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

The  corporation  announces  that  it  is 
“about  to  engage  in  the  mushroom  indus¬ 
try.”  In  all  probability  this  is  condi¬ 
tioned  upon  the  public  putting  up  the 
money  to  finance  the  project.  The  cir¬ 
cular  states  that  “experts,  scientists  and 
successful  business  men”  are  backing  the 
business  corporation ;  then  why  don’t 
these  eminent  men  (the  names  of  whom 
are  not  mentioned)  make  it  unnecessary 
to  appeal  to  country  people  to  sell  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  at  $10  a  share  with  a  bonus 
of  40  per  cent  of  common  stock  with  all 
purchases  of  five  or  more  shares?  In 
short,  the  proposition  has  all  the  “ear¬ 
marks”  of  a  dangerous  promotion  scheme. 

I  read  the  “ad”  of  the  Rose  Tire  Com¬ 
pany,  1526  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  in  a  New  York  paper,  and  sent 
for  one  of  their  tires.  They  acknowl¬ 
edged  receipt  of  my  order  and  stated  that 
if  the  tire  was  not  satisfactory  they  would 
replace  the  tire  for  half  the  purchase 
price  if  it  did  not  run  eight  months.  I 
wrote  them  after  using  the  tire  about  a 
month,  and  they  stated  that  it  was  their 
custom,  when  the  tire  proved  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  to  have  the  purchaser  prepay  the 
tire  back  to  them,  pay  half  price  for  an¬ 
other,  sending  the  money  in  advance  this 
time,  and  pay  the  charges  on  the  second 
tire.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  that  they 
say  nothing  about  your  having  to  prepay 
the  first  back  to  them  at  the  time  of  send¬ 


ing  a  check  for  another,  before  they  will 
make  good  (not  saying  the  second  would 
be  any  better),  and  paying  the  charges 
on  the  other.  I  have  found  quite  a  few 
around  here  who  were  as  foolish  as  my¬ 
self,  but  it  is  a  shame  that  any  reputable 
paper  would  carry  their  advertising,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  generally  the  man  who  needs 
his  dollars  most  who  is  searching  the 
daily  paper  and  periodicals  for  bargains. 
It  may  be  that  if  you  give  them  a  little 
publicity  a  few  of  your  readers  will  be  in 
some  money.  All  good  wishes  to  you  and 
The  R,  N.-Y.  p.  r.  b. 

New  York. 

It's  the  old,  old  story  of  looking  to  the 
“gyp”  tire  dealer  for  bargains.  Reputable 
papers,  in  the  sense  that  the  publisher  has 
any  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  readers, 
do  not  carry  advertisements  of  this  class 
of  tire  dealers.  The  guarantee  to  replace 
an  unsatisfactory  tire  at  half  price  is 
no  protection,  because  the  replacements 
may  not  be  worth  this  half  price,  any 
more  than  the  original  was  not  worth 
what  was  paid  for  it.  To  take  advantage 
of  such  an  offer  one  might  only  be  throw¬ 
ing  good  money  after  bad.  This  report 
only  confirms  our  oft-repeated  advice 
that  the  only  tire  economy  is  to  buy 
standard  makes  of  reputable  dealers  and 
avoid  the  “bargain”  offers. 

I  am  sending  you  letters  and  papers 
which  I  have  received  from  the  firm  of  I.. 
Menkes  &  Son,  Inc.,  of  98  Commerce 
‘Street,  Newark,  N.  .T.,  relative  to  a  trans¬ 
action.  About  October  21,  1922,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  card  from  them  on  which  they 
quoted  and  guaranteed  the  price  on  hens, 
medium  weight,  at  27  to  29c.  up  to  and 
including  October  31,  1922.  On  October 
25  I  sent  them  two  crates  White  Leghorn 
fowls  (hens).  The  two  crates  contained 
38  head,  which  weighed  121  lbs.  at  the 
station  (the  combined  weight  of  the  two 
empty  crates  was  36  lbs.  )  They  sent  me 
check  to  the  amount  of  $14.99  for  85  lbs. 
I  waited  two  weeks  for  coops;  as  they  did 
not  arrive  I  wrote  them  concerning  the 
transaction.  About  two  weeks  after  my 
last  letter  to  them  I  received  two  coops, 
homemade  affairs,  with  broken  slats,  etc., 
unfit  to  use  again  without  much  repair¬ 
ing,  whereas  the  crates  I  sent  them  were 
new  spindle  crates  for  which  I  had  re¬ 
cently  paid  $1.25  each,  plus  freight  from 
New  York  City.  If  you  can  do  anything 
about  this  I  shall  be  grateful.  w.  L.  s. 

New  York. 

The  price  returned  was  20c  per  lb.  in¬ 
stead  of  27  to  29c,  as  quoted.  We  wrote 
L.  Menkes  &  Son  about  the  case,  and  the 
firm’s  reply  states:  “We  never  guaran¬ 
teed  any  price  on  Leghorn  fowls.”  The 
card  making  the  quotation  which  the  ship¬ 
per  sends  us  does  not  exclude  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  The  quotation  is  for  “hens.” 
Either  the  quotation  was  too  high  or  the 
price  returned  too  low.  There  was  no 
dispute  about  the  weight  of  the  poultry. 
The  firm  further  claims  to  have  returned 
the  coops  received  from  the  shipper,  and 
suggests  mishandling  en  route,  which  is 
not  probable.  Complaints  from  shippers 
to  this  concern  are  too  frequent  to  con¬ 
sider  the  firm  blameless  in  its  treatment 
of  customers. 

I  write  to  let  you  know  that  the  egg 
cases  ordered  from  Metropolitan  Con¬ 
tainer  Company,  341  East  119th  Street, 
New  York  City,  have  come,  and  we  have 
them  unloaded.  They  have  charged  us 
with  the  following :  1.200  second-hand 

egg  cases,  at  9c,  $10S ;  seven  cases  of 
fillers  (100).  at  $1.25,  $S.75 ;  two  cases 
of  flats  (500),  at  $1.75,  $3.60.  Total, 
$120.25. 

The  cases  of  fillers  and  flats,  which 
were  to  be  new,  are  second-hand,  and  this 
alone  is  quite  a  damage,  as  the  express 
companies  passed  a  new  ruling  that  every 
crate  of  eggs  shipped  must  have  new  fill¬ 
ers  and  flats.  The  car  was  full.  There 
were  18  tiers,  eight  wide  and  eight  high, 
which  only  made  1,152  cases  all  told. 
After  deducting  the  nine  cases  of  fillers 
and  flats  it  leaves  1.143,  or  a  shortage  of 
57  cases  of  what  we  paid  for.  We  have 
had  two  telegrams,  both  of  which  were 
false,  as  have  been  every  promise  they 
made  us.  Do  you  suppose  you  can  do 
anything  toward  collecting  damages  for 
this  shortage?  j.  b.  g. 

New  Y’ork. 

We  have  many  complaints  from  those 
sending  orders  to  the  Metropolitan  Con¬ 
tainer  Company.  Customers  have  to  wait 
months  before  the  eases  are  shipped,  and 
in  some  cases  shipment  is  not  made  at 
all.  We  have  been  obliged  to  put  some 
cases  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  in  order 
to  secure  refund  for  the  poultryman.  No 
adjustment  has  been  made  of  the  above 
complaint.  Those  who  desire  to  avoid 
trouble  will  not  send  orders  and  remit-  \ 
tances  for  egg  cases  to  the  Metropolitan 
Container  Company  or  other  such  irre¬ 
sponsible  second-hand  case  houses  An 
inquiry  to  this  department  in  advance  1 
will  bring  reliable  information  <by  next  i 
mail. 


January  20,  1923 


Ihc  New  Improved  WaM  No-Buckle  Harness 


Made  in  All  Styles.  Breech 
ingless,Side  Backer, 
Express,  etc* 


Before  you  buy  any  harness,  post  yourself  on  this  new  way  of 
making  harness,  which  is  three  times  stronger  than  buckle  harness. 
Let  me  send  you  a  set  of  Walsh  No- Buckle  Harness  on  30  Days’  Free 
Trial.  Let  me  show  you  why  this  harness  is  three  times  stronger  without 
buckles,  also  how  much  better  looking  and  handier  in  every  way.  No 
obligation  on  your  part.  If  not  convinced,  send  it  back  at  my  expense. 
The  Walsh  is  a  proven  success  on  thousands  of  farms  for  over  eight  years. 

THREE  TIMES  STRONGER  THAN 
BUCKLE  HARNESS 

Buckles  Weaken  and  Tear  Straps. 

As  an  example,  a  Walsh  \%  inch 
breeching  strap  holds  over  1100  lbs. 


The  same  strap  with  the  buckle 
will  break  at  the  buckle  at  about 


350  lbs.  pull.  Ordinary  harness  hag 
68  buckles.  Walsh  Harness  has  no 
buckles — easy  to  see  why  Walsh  is 
three  times  stronger,  lasts  so  much 
longer  without  repairs. 


COSTS  LESS  —  LASTS  TWICE  AS  LONG 

The  Walsh  cuts  harness  costs.  The  ringstowearstrapsintwo,  no  buck- 
price  is  no  more  than  buckle  harness,  les  to  weaken  and  tear  straps.  Easily 
yet  it  outlasts  two  buckle  harness,  and  adjusted  to  fit  any  horse,  rust-proof 
saves  many  a  dollar  in  repairs.  No  hardware,  improved  hames,  etc. 
patching,  no  mending,  because  no  Write  today  for  new  reduced  prices. 

$5  AFTER  THIRTY  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Balance  easy  payments,  or  pay  cash  Write  today  for  free  illustrated 
after  trial  if  you  wish.  Selling  direct  book,  prices,  easy  payments  and 
from  factory  gives  you  highestquality  30  day  trial  offer,  also  howto  make  money 
harness  possible  to  make  at  lowest  prices.  showing  Walsh  Harness  to  your  neighbors. 

James  M,  Walsh,  President,  WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 
121.  Keefe  Avenue,  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 

Prompt  shipment,  from  New  York 


Through 

Straps 


See 
How 
Buck  I 
Tear- 
Straps 


Endorsed  by  Agricultural 
Colleges,  Government 
Experiment  Stations, 
leading  horsemen  and 
thousands  of  users 
in  ever 
state. 


When 
Vou  Buy  a 
WITTE  Vou  Get  the 
Best  and  Only  Log  Saw  I  Make 


■  It’s  Practical  —  Durable  —  Big 
I  Capacity  —  Easy  to  Operate. 
I  Engine  speed  properly  timed  with 

i  drive  gear  for  steady  running  and  fast  cut- 
I  ting.  Arm  Swing  motion— Semi-SteelSaw 
I  Levers.  New  WITTE  Throttling  Governor 
1  Engine.  Uses  Kerosene,  Distillate  or  Gasoline. 

Increase  or  decrease  power  at 
will  from  600  to  700  R.  P.  M. 


Is  Best  Proof  of 
WITTE  Log  Saw 
uperiority _ 

Steadier  Power- Faster  Cutting 

Read  What  They  Say: 

"After  seeing  three  makes  I  bought  a  WITTE.”  (Cal.) 
"Sawed  fifty  18-inch  trees  in  five  hours.”  (Iowa.) 
"Bigger  the  timber  —  better  she  works.”  (Can.) 
‘Wouldn’t  sell  for  double  the  price.”  (Idaho.) 
“Outfit  works  to  perfection  on  fir.”  (Wash.) 

“Log  and  Tree  Saw  do  per¬ 
fect  work.”  (Nev.) 

‘‘My  15  year  old  daughter 
starts  it.”  (Mo.) 

“Everyone  says  ‘Best  they’ve 
seen’.”  (Can.) 

“No  limit  to  the  amount  of 
work.”  (Kan.) 

"Beats  anything  that  I  ever 
saw.”  (Ia.) 


ONE  RIG  ONLY- 
PRICED  RIGHT— 


$003! 


F.O.B. 

K.C. 


At  Pittsburgh  $107. 
At  San  Francisco  $123. 


"Startaon  first  whirl.” (Cal.) 
"Runs  fine  on  ” 


[WITTE 


More  Power  Than  Needed 

Saw  cuts  even  and  clean  without 
excessive  vibration.  When  used 
as  Tree  Saw,  only  1  rig  to  handle. 

No  time  lost  moving  or  setting. 
Positive  lever  con  trol— Steel  axles 
Reversible  wheels— Built  for  hard 
work.  Only  Log  Saw  sold  on  Lifetime 
Guarantee.  Cash  or  Terms.  Write  n. 

ENGINE  WORKS, 


kerosene.* 
<Wash.) 


1891  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
1891  Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
131  Fremont  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO.CAL. 


Farmers  report 
amazing  results 
from  clipping 
cows  every  30 
days  during  win¬ 
ter  and  spring 
On  the  same  feed,  you  can  get  more  milk  from  any  cow 
— richer,  cleaner  milk  that  brings  you  a  better  price. 
Yet  it  is  the  simplest  way  you  ever  heard  of. 

Expert  dairymen  who  have  been  clipping  their  cows  have 
proved  that  it  pays  them  in  real  dollars  and  cents. 

Clipping  Improves  Health 

The  general  health  of  your  cows  depend  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  oftheir  skin.  Unhealthy  skin — unhealthy  system. 
Clipping  keeps  the  skin  in  perfect  condition.  Cows 
like  it.  Clipped  cows  give  more  milk.  Richer  milk.  To 
get  clean  milk  it’s  no  trick  at  all  to  clip  the  flanks,  udders 
and  underline  with  the  Stewart  No.  1  Cow  Clipper. 

Complete,  ready  for  a  lifetime  of  service,  only 
$10.75  at  your  dealer’s,  or  send  $2  and  pay  bal¬ 
ance  on  arrival.  Fully  guaranteed  or  your  money 
back.  World’s  standard. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

5502  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 
Largest  Makers  of  Clipping  and  Shearing 
Machines  in  the  World 
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Subscribers>  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 

■WANTED — Middle-aged  man  for  small  farm  in 
Westchester  County;  must  be  capable  of  doing 
all  farm  work  and  able  to  read  and  write;  also 
furnish  references;  $35  per  month  with  board. 

J.  B.  MOORE,  It.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  experienced  farm  hand;  steady 
uosition;  moderate  wages.  ADVERTISER 

2371,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Practical  farmer  and  wife  (no  chil¬ 
dren)  on  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  good  home 
with  owner,  two  adults;  percentage  on  profits 
in  addition  to  wages  after  one  year;  call  or 
write,  giving  references  and  salary.  MRS. 

KLARA  BROBERG,  Flanders,  N.  J. 

Farm  Help  W anted 

WANTED— Middle-aged  woman  looking  for  good 
steady  home  on  farm;  latest  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  family  of  two.  ADVERTISER  2369, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  WANTED— Immediately;  Protestant, 
American  preferred:  steady  position;  relei- 
enees  required.  U.  GRANT  TEETSELL,  >  au- 
gerties,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Working  foreman  for  farm  specializ¬ 
ing  in  fruit,  potatoes  and  poultry.  F.  E.  &  F. 
W.  WELLS,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

WANTED — Two  carpenters’  helpers  for  rough 
work  on  poultry  houses;  steady  job;  salary 
$40  per  month,  room  and  board.  Apply  person¬ 
ally  or  in  writing  to  OTTO  WILKEXS,  care 
J.  0.  Paine,  Parsippany,  N.  J. 

WANTED — SingJe  man.,  highly  competent  in  all 
branches  of  poultry  husbandry;  capable  of 
successfully  operating  Mammoth  incubators,  must 
have  thorough  knowledge  of  incubation,  plus 
plenty  of  experience;  start  February  1;  state 
ability  age,  wage  expected,  references  and  full 
details.  ADVERTISER  2310.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — Experienced  general  farming; 

willing  worker;  $35  month  begin  with.  A. 
SIMM,  Pleasant  Valley  Way,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  General  farmer  and  handy  man; 

farm  about  eight  acres;  two  cows  to  be 
milked;  four  acres  to  be  plowed  and  cultivated; 
small  orchard  to  be  pruned;  married  man  pre¬ 
ferred;  four-room  apartment  over  garage,  all 
conveniences;  large  enough  for  man,  wife^  and 
one  or  two  children;  20  miles  from  New  York; 
state  experience  and  wages.  I  HENDERSON, 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  '  man,  herdsman,  Ayrshires; 

also  dairyman;  give  experience,  wages,  refer¬ 
ences.  BELL  F’ARM,  Hollis,  N.  H. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  assist  on  dairy 

farm  wlio  have  experience,  take  an  interest  in 
cows  and  dairy  work,  and  want  country  life, 
farm  well  located;  good  home,  etc.  Address  u. 
O.  BOX  100,  Allentown,  Pa. 

POULTRYMAN  —  Married;  competent  to  take 
full  charge  of  poultry  plant,  located  near 
High  Falls,  Ulster  County;  salary  or  70%  profit- 
sharing;  Protestant  preferred;  state  age,  nation¬ 
ality,  reference,  experience.  ADVERTISER 

2366,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farmer  to  operate  150-acre  farm  in 
Morris  Co.,  N.  J,,  upon  shares;  liberal  lease; 
about  half  farm  in  woodland,  remainder  in  fine 
tillable  condition.  Address  W  .  H.  DICKERSON, 
135  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Poultryman  of  experience  to  take 
charge  and  produce  first  quality  broilers  and 
cations  for  private  family;  only  men  with  A-l 
record  need  apply.  Address  BOX  381,  Oyster 
Bay,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANT  helper  or  learner  on  poultry  plant;  state 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  2333,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Clean,  active,  intelligent  poultryman 
as  assistant  on  commercial  plant;  must  be 
farm-raised  and  have  some  practical  experience; 
liberal  wages,  a  good  home  and  excellent  chances 
for  advancement  for  the  right  man;  give  age, 
references  and  wages  required  in  first  letter. 
WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  C.  S.  Greene, 
Superintendent,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man,  no  children,  to  run 
small  farm;  main  crop  strawberries;  other 
fruits;  also  take  care  established  custom  tractor 
work;  proved  highly  profitable  for  industrious 
capable  man  willing  to  live r,in ARM* 
with  all  conveniences.  BIG  LOCTjST  I  A  KM, 
Westfield,  N.  J. 

WANTED — About  March,  head  farmer,  married 
(have  second  man),  experienced  general  farm¬ 
ing,  also  cows;  modern  house;  located  near 
Somerville,  N.  J,  ADVERTISER  2397,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Married  man  as  farm  hand;  must  be 
experienced  and  willing  worker;  good  horse- 
man;  dairy,  poultry  and  general  farming;  steady 
job  for  right  man.  G.  L,  MICKEL,  Hector,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Boy  or  man  on  farm;  good  home.  E. 

V.  BROWN,  Butler,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Chambermaid  for  nurses’  home, 
ward  maids  and  ward  dining-room  maids; 
salaries  $30  to  $35  month,  single  room,  board, 
laundry.  PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL,  West 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED— A  middle-aged,  married  man,  small 

family,  for  working  farm  foreman;  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  handling  of  men,  tractors, 
machinery  and  all  farm  equipment,  together 
with  being  a. good  horseman  and  able  to  supply 
himself  with  necessary  help,  on  a  thoroughly 
up-to-date  farm  of  500  acres;  references  re¬ 
quired;  salary  $85  per  month,  with  good  house, 
running  water  and  electric  lights;  close  to  town. 
LAUREL  LOOKS  FARMS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

WANTED — A  general  farmer,  one  who  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  milk  with  10,000  bacteria; 
either  share  or  salary  basis:  this  is  strictly  a 
commercial  proposition.  ADVERTISER  2396, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  —  Married  preferred;  modern 
plant;  1,300  pigeons,  800  laying  hens;  practi¬ 
cal  and  competent  in  all  branches;  good  picker, 
breeder  for  Winter  production  and  thorough 
knowledge  in  incubation  and  chick  raising;  per¬ 
manent  position  to  right  man;  increase  in  wages 
as  results  warrant;  give  full  particulars,  state 
wages,  references  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
2395,  care  Rural  New'-Yorker. ' 

WANTED — Married  man,  small  family,  for  hog 
department;  one  who  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  raising  of  hogs,  in  feeding  and  breeding 
for  show  purposes  and  exhibiting  and  finding 
market  for  same,  of  a  purely  commercial  busi¬ 
ness;  nominal  salary,  house  and  profit-sharing 
basis.  LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

WANTED — Experienced,  reliable  married  man 
for  work  on  general  farm;  $70  per  month, 
house,  milk  and  wood.  ALONZO  DRAKE,  Bed¬ 
ford,  0. 

WANTED— Poultryman;  steady  position;  1,500 
layers  kept;  house,  fuel,  light,  garden;  must 
board  one  man;  state  age,  wages  expected  and 
charges  for  boarding  man,  S.  P.  POULTRY 
F’ARM,  Silver  Hill,  Md.,  Anacostia  Station, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

WANTED — Seamstress  for  boys’  school,  under 
37,  experience  preferred;  understand  mending 
bovs’  clothes  and  making  shirts;  salary  $60  per 
month  and  home;  three  references  first  letter. 
SUPERINTENDENT,  County  Training  School, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

WOMAN  to  do  all  housework,  including  cooking 
and  washing,  for  family  of  three  living  in 
country;  no  children;  liberal  wages;  give  age, 
references  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
2390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Married  couple  as  partners  on  a 
poultry  farm.  WINTERS,  Port  Republic, 
N,  J. 

WANTED  —  At  once,  on  my  Guernsey  dairy 
farm,  a  single  farm  man;  must  be  interested 
in  his  work  and  a  steady,  reliable  worker;  I  am 
building  an  up-to-date  modern  dairy  barn,  and 
want  a  man  who  will  make  good  and  grow  up 
with  the  place;  wages  $35  to  start,  with  a  raise 
April  I  if  you  are  the  right  party.  F.  W. 
COREY,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  reliable  farm  band;  milking 
machine  used;  state  age  and  wages  in  first 
letter;  references.  L.  H.  SMITH,  Yantic,  Conn. 

WANTED — At  once,  single  white  man  to  work 
in  dairy  barn;  good  dry  hand  milker  and  a 
willii  worker;  state  wages  in  first  letter. 

RLOOilINGDALE  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

SINGLE  MAN  w'anted  for  farm,  from  25  to  40 
years  of  age;  must  milk  and  do  all  kinds  farm 
wrork  and  chop  firewood;  $50  per  month  and 
board.  ’Phone  42M  Cold  Spring  after  6  p.  m. 
CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age 
and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous 
employer,  if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Herdsman  (married)  to  take  charge 
of  small  herd  purebred  Jerseys  and  Holsteins; 
must  understand  test  feeding  and  raising  young 
stock,  dry  hand  milker;  expected  to  assist  with 
farm  work  when  possible;  in  replying  state 
wages  expected,  age,  experience,  references.  J. 
A.  BEATTIE,  Little  Fails,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Dairyman  for  city  dairy ;  Grade  A 
raw  and  pasteurized  milk,  cream,  butter,  pot 
cheese,  cultured  buttermilk,  chocolate  milk; 
must  know  how  to  handle  clean  milk  and  take 
care  of  machinery;  this  is  a  permanent  position 
with  a  future;  we  want  an  ambitious  man  who 
has  some  years  of  experience  behind  him.  Ap¬ 
ply  by  letter,  stating  age,  married  or  single, 
reference  and  experience,  wages  desired,  MON¬ 
MOUTH  DAIRY  CO.,  INC.,  118  Branch  Avenue, 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

WANTED — 'Married  couple;  should  be  good 
milkers,  for  19  cows.  ADVERTISER  2384, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN— Single,  as  assistant  on  poultry 
farm,  favorably  located  near  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
capacity  1,500  layers.  7,200  incubation;  state 
wages  wanted,  experience  and  other  details. 
ADVERTISER  2386,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Reliable  woman  to  take  entire 
charge  of  small  house  and  little  girl  of  3(4 
while  mother  is  at  business;  in  small  city  near 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  2365,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

WANTED — A  place  as  working  foreman  or  man¬ 
ager  where  a  lifetime  experience  in  general 
farming  will  count;  thoroughly  practical;  sin¬ 
gle;  27;  real  references  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  or  boy  for  farm  work;  steady 
job;  state  wages  and  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  A.  E.  BERVY,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

PRACTICAL  married  farmer,  capable  with  men, 
stock  and  machinery,  willing  to  board  extra 
man;  130  acres;  resident  owner;  near  village; 
six-room  modern  cottage;  give  age,  experience, 
wages,  references.  BOX  147,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  to  manage  large  farm  by 
American,  38,  college  graduate;  experienced 
with  purebred  stock,  managing  help  and  large 
estates;  state  particulars;  references  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  2319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Several  married  men  on  modern 
equipped  farms;  must  be  good  all  around 
farmers  (no  dairy);  good  houses  and  privileges; 
children  taken  to  school;  wages  $60;  permanent 
positions  for  right  men.  BRIARCLIFF  FARMS, 
Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  American,  thoroughly 
experienced  In  all  branches  of  the  work,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  modern  commercial  farm  or 
private  estate;  competent  to  take  full  charge; 
12  years’  practical  experience;  also  college  train¬ 
ing;  can  furnish  references  from  previous  em¬ 
ployers  as  to  character  and  ability;  kindly  state 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  2312,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple,  man  and  wife;  man'  to  act 
as  working  foreman  in  charge  of  small  farm 
in  New  York  State;  Scotch  preferred;  very  good 
position;  to  start  early  Spring.  ADVERTISER 
2359,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  American  as  manager  of 
farm  or  estate;  life  experience;  last  10  years 
have  managed  J.  Watson  Webb’s  country  estate 
in  Vermont.  R.  S.  TOWERS,  Shelburqe,  Vt. 

POULTRYMAN,  with  successful  25  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  progressive  and  up-to-date  in 
every  respect;  no  alcohol;  good  character;  could 
furnish  excellent  references  witli  long  stay. 
-  nVmVIW  3^0  tare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced,  reliable  single  man  for 
general  farm  work;  references  required.  A. 
P.  BERRY,  North  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  MAN  wanted  to  drive  Ford  car;  Long 
Island  estate;  able  to  make  general  repairs; 
cue  with  experience  in  driving  tractor  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  ^379,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. .  v 

ORCHARDIST  open  for  position — college  train¬ 
ing;  10  years’  practical  experience  in  plant¬ 
ing,  cultivating,  pruning,  spraying,  grafting, 
packing,  selling,  etc. ;  can  handle  men  and  ac¬ 
counts,  also  operate  and  repair  all  kinds  of 
machinery;  only  a  responsible  position  consid¬ 
ered;  satisfactory  references  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  HAND  (43),  dairy  and  poultry  exper¬ 
ience,  wants  place;  wages  or  shares;  good 
home  essential.  G.  MARSH,  Fredericksburg,  O. 


POULTRYMAN  —  Married,  experienced  in  egg 
production,  incubating  and  brooding,  also  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  open  for  position.  0.  It.  TEN- 


AME  RICAN  WOMAN,  disengaged  March  1;  four 
years’  practical  experience  flower- vegetable 
gardening,  greenhouse,  orchard  work;  understand 
housekeeping;  former  business  secretary;  com¬ 
petent  executive;  will  combine  work;  Protest¬ 
ant;  excellent  health;  references  given  and  re¬ 
quired;  salary  according  service  rendered;  con¬ 
genial  work  paramount  to  high  wages.  ADVER- 
•TISER,  Box  35,  Ridgewood  Station,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN  desires  to  operate  large  poultry 
farm  or  commercial  hatchery  on  salary  or  per¬ 
centage  of  profits;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  production  and  marketing;  will 
build  plant  if1  required.  ADVERTISER  2377, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  has  grocery  store  experience; 

would  like  a  nice  place  to  work.  FRANK 
SLAVIK,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  general  delivery. 


WANTED — Position  April  1  as  working  farm 
foreman  or  head  dairyman-herdsman;  life  ex¬ 
perience  with  purebred  stock,  poultry,  crops, 
tractor  and  all  modern  improvements;  American, 
married,  age  32;  two  children;  best  references; 
give  full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
2345,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN- FOREMAN  where  ability,  enter¬ 
prise  count;  American,  27;  married;  one  child; 
15  years’  dairying;  economical,  sanitary  milk 
production;  familiar  with  all  details,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  milkers,  tractors,  butter-making,  bal¬ 
ancing  rations,  treatment  of  abortion,  sterility; 
experienced  practical  farmer;  wife,  American, 
18,  seeks  part  time  occupation  or  boarding  few 
men;  experienced  housekeeper;  we  need  fur¬ 
nished  rooms;  best  references;  open  March  or 
April.  A.  E.  YOUAUX.  Box  18,  Egypt  Mills, 
Pa. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  (not  world  beater) 
would  like  to  change  position  before  March  1; 
have  exceptionally  good  references  for  past  20 
years;  last  two  places  nearly  six  years  each; 
wide  and  practical  experience  in  the  building 
and  upkeep  of  a  gentleman’s  place,  in  all 
branches;  American:  married;  42  years  old.  Ad¬ 
dress  F.  B.,  I*.  O.  Box  827,  Mt.  Ivisco,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position,  manager  or  working  fore¬ 
man,  on  dairy  farm;  experienced  feeding,  test¬ 
ing;  married;  age  30;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2344,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  experienced  orchard  man  wants 
job;  20  years’  experience,  fruit  or  farm;  sin¬ 
gle.  Address  W.  J.  HYATT,  46  William  Street, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  North  Italian,  married,  wants  position 
on  farm;  experienced,  handy  man;  Ulster  Co. 
preferred;  best  references  that  will  convince: 
ready  now.  ADVERTISER  2354,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  POSITIONS  WANTED — -Young  unmarried 
men,  graduates  of  the  National  Farm  School, 
well  trained  to  handle  stock,  farm  machinery 
and  horses,  want  positions  as  farm  assistants, 
dairymen,  herdsmen,  tractor  men,  teamsters, 
poultrymen  and  greenhouse  men.  BERNHARD 
OSTROLICNK,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN’S  position  wanted;  single,  age 
25;  well  experienced;  can  produce  goods;  good 
references  regarding  ability  and  character.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2352,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  experienced  with 
purebred  stock,  advanced  registry  showing, 
milk  production,  seeding  and  harvesting  all  farm 
crops,  handy  with  machinery;  references  from 
present  position;  moderate  salary  and  steady 
proposition  wanted.  ADVERTISER  2353,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  American  wants  position  on  dairy 
farm  where  honest,  intelligent  effort  is  appre¬ 
ciated;  understand  tractors,  milking  machines, 
etc.;  life  experience  handling  stock;  references; 
state  salary  and  full  details  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  2350,  care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST,  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  orcharding,  desires  position;  college 
training;  understands  pruning,  grafting,  reno¬ 
vating  and  spraying.  ADVERTISER  2348,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL,  reliable  poultryman  seeks  respon¬ 
sible  position  on  commercial  poultry  farm; 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  2351,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  FARMER,  American,  age  46,  no 
family,  wants  steady  work  on  Well  stocked 
and  equipped  farm;  can  handle  and  repair 
machinery;  go  any  place.  Answer  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2363,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN— Life  experience;  34; 

married;  no  children;  A.  R.  O  work  on  private 
estate  preferred;  clean  habits;  no  tobacco;  good 
butter-maker,  calf  raiser  and  feeder;  A-l  inf¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  2362,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTS  position  as  caretaker  or  foreman  of 
gentleman’s  estate;  lifetime  experience  in 
gardening,  care  of  cows,  horses,  chickens,  all 
kinds  of  engine  boilers  and  estate  experience; 
no  proposition  is  too  large;  American;  age  30; 
married;  no  children;  best  of  references;  state 
salary,  house  and  privileges  in  first  letter;  open 
for  business  now.  LEONARD  BELL,  Scarbor¬ 
ough,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  position;  able  to  care  for 
poultry,  handle  horses,  milk,  drive  Ford.  H. 
JORDAN,  27  Jefferson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  EXPERT,  single,  college  graduate 
(Sweden  and  England),  with  life  experience 
from  prominent  poultry  plants,  seeks  superin¬ 
tendency  of  large  farm  where  intelligent  man¬ 
agement  and  highest  returns  are  desired ;  only 
first-class  proposition  considered.  Write  HOUSE, 
214  Broadway,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


FARM  manager  or  superintendent  open  for  en¬ 
gagement  February  1;  nine  years’  executive 
experience;  familiar  with  large  operations;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  handling  men  and  machinery,  care 
and  management  of  live  stock  and  poultry,  cow 
testing,  orcharding,  general  farm  crops,  drain¬ 
age  and  marketing;  would  like  to  hear  from 
those  having  first-class  business  proposition; 
particulars  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  2357, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  agricultural  executive  desires 
position  as  manager  of  farm,  estate  or  ranch; 
only  interested  in  proposition  with  a  future;  no 
objection  of  taking  hold  of  unsuccessful  busi¬ 
ness.  ADVERTISER  2383,  care  Rural  New'- 
Yorker. 


COMPETENT  poultryman,  married,  thoroughly 
experienced  incubator  and  brooder  man,  is 
open  for  position,  commercial  or  private  estate; 
satisfactory  results  guaranteed;  references. 
ADVERTISER  2381,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  working  manager,  holding  cer¬ 
tificate  of  proficiency  from  Cornell  University, 
desires  change;  10  years  in  present  position; 
only  a  first-class  proposition  considered;  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  2380,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Place  to  work  on  farm,  April  1. 
„  „_W.  B.  GROVER,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  gardener  and  estate  working  manager 
of  proven  ability  can  make  your  developed  or 
undeveloped  place  a  success;  private  or  com¬ 
mercial;  American;  married;  A-l  references. 
BOX  791,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


FARM  POSITION  wanted  by  single  man,  age 
33,  Danish- American;  to  person  alone,  offer¬ 
ing  permanent,  congenial  position;  mention  fully 
everything;  all  correspondence  answered. 
ADVERTISER  2368,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman-dairyman  with 
private  herd;  life  experience  with  purebred 
stock;  Protestant;  married;  no  children;  open 
for  engagement  any  time  now;  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  2367,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  gardener,  working  foreman;  20  years’ 
practical  experience  in  live  stock,  crops,  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers;  married;  age  37;  Danish; 
A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  2399,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (26),  experienced  on  poultry  farm, 
wants  position;  can  drive  any  car  or  truck; 
salary,  etc.,  after  interview;  speak  German  and 
English.  GUIDO  EBERLE,  Poultry  Farm,  War¬ 
ren  Point,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  (colored)  man  wishes  position  on 
farm;  no  dairy;  small  family;  can  furnish 
good  reference;  have  iiad  two  employments  in 
nine  years.  ADVERTISER  2394,  care  Rural 
New'-Yorker. 


TOULTRYMAN,  single,  expert  incubator  man, 
brooder  man,  experienced  all  work  on  large 
plants,  wants  steady  job;  wages  $100  monthly. 
ADVERTISER  2393,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  29,  married,  wants  position  in  vicinity  of 
Lakewood  or  Toms  River,  N.  J.;  carpenter 
and  general  repairs.  ADVERTISER  2392,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  ns  working  foreman;  good 
carpenter;  understands  farming,  handling  men, 
gasoline  engines;  license  for  Ford  car;  would 
take  position  as  farm  mechanic;  own  tools; 
American;  married;  small  family;  strictly  re¬ 
liable;  first-class  references.  ADVERTISER 
2391,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN— 28;  single;  thoroughly 
experienced  in  breeding,  feeding,  calf-raising, 
certified  milk  production,  management  of  help, 
etc.;  graduate  two-year  course  in  State  School; 
A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  2402,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SMALL  American  family  would  like  to  hear 
from  a  man  who  needs  farmer  to  work  dairy 
farm  for  salary;  life  experience  on  farm;  would 
be  willing  to  work  reasonable  time  under  super¬ 
vision  of  owner;  must  be  good  location  and  well 
equipped  farm;  Massachusetts,  Eastern  New 
York  or  Vermont  preferred;  state  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  2388,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HAVING  SOLD  my  fruit  farm,  desire  position 
as  working  foreman  of  fruit  or  general  farm; 
farm-bred,  educated,  industrious,  Christian, 
American,  married,  have  obedient  children;  ex¬ 
pect  clean  living  quarters  for  family,  usual 
privileges,  reasonable  salary  in  exchange  for 
conscientious,  loyal  service.  ADVERTISER 
2387,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ALL-ROUND  FARMER  wishes  position;  15 
years’  experience  potatoes  and  corn;  not 
afraid  of  hard  work  or  long  hours;  married; 
three  children;  $60  month,  house  and  usual 
privileges;  will  consider  nothing  less  than  two- 
year  agreement;  ready  March  15.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2385,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  middle-aged,  single, 
steady,  first-class  butter-maker  and  caretaker, 
best  references,  wishes  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate.  ADVERTISER  2403,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Some  person  interested  in  boys  and 
girls  to  donate  a  tract  of  land  within  easy 
reach  of  New  York;  20  acres  or  more,  with 
waterfront,  seashore  preferred,  for  Summer 
school  and  camping  purposes;  some  wooded  land 
desirable;  philanthropic  project.  Inquire  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FDR  SALE — 140  acres  in  the  Chautauqua 
grape  belt;  20  acres  grapes;  400  cherry  trees; 
100  apple  trees  and  other  fruit;  near  railroad 
station,  school  and  markets.  ADVERTISER 
2214,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY— For  Sale;  Gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  and  dairy  farm,  located  in  New 
Jersey  on  State  highway,  50  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Address  ADVERTISER  2246,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINE  FRUIT  FARM,  Southern  New  Hampshire, 
40  miles  from  Boston;  1,000  young  trees,  ap¬ 
ple,  peach,  producing  finest  quality  fruit;  large, 
substantial  buildings,  good  repair;  large  quan¬ 
tity  marketable  timber;  near  good  markets; 
cash,  $12,500.  ADVERTISER  2244,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN’S  farm,  about  100  acres;  large 
house,  barn  and  other  buildings;  electric 
lights  and  running  water;  private  pond  and 
trout  brook;  tractor  and  farming  tools;  adequate 
wood  supply;  fine  soil,  level  land;  on  main  State 
road  to  Westerly,  Narragansett  Pier  and  Provi¬ 
dence;  price,  $9,500;  easy  terms.  JOHN  L. 
KEFIOE,  88  Dorrance  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


OWNER  will  sell  125-acre  farm;  1%  miles  from 
State  road;  telephone,  rural  mail,  seboolhouse 
across  road;  plenty  running  water;  good  build¬ 
ings;  fine  orchard;  price  $6,000;  full  equipment; 
horses,  50  sheep,  and  all  tools  at  Inventory. 
LOUIE  EDINGER,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  consisting  of  180  acres, 
well  watered,  one  mile  from  State  road,  3(4 
miles  from  three  creameries;  overshot  barn,  room 
for  50  cows,  5  horses;  henhouse,  wagon  house, 
11-room  house  with  hot  and  cold  water;  water 
buckets  in  barn;  garage;  icehouse;  85  tons  of 
hay;  200,000  ft.  of  hardwood  lumber;  $7,000, 
with  $2,000  payment,  or  10  per  cent  off  for  cash. 
ADVERTISER  2304,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  101, 


Your  Seedsman’s 
Reputation  and  the 
Quality  It  Ensures 


ALL  of  the  seeds  that  you  purchase  are 
bought  entirely  upon  the  reputation  of 
the  seller.  You  cannot  judge  their  quality 
yourself  as  you  do  with  so  many  of  the  other 
commodities  you  buy.  Not  even  the  most 
thoroughly  trained  seedsman  or  horticulturist 
can  give  a  satisfactory  opinion  upon  their 
quality  without  exhaustive  tests. 

Thus  the  wise  and  experienced  buyer  inves¬ 
tigates  first  the  reputation  of  his  seedsman.  It 
is  his  best,  in  fact  his  only  assurance. 

The  business  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Company 
was  established  in  1847  and  has  been  built  to 
its  present  proportions  by  the  most  careful 
attention  to  quality.  The  third  generation  of 
Hendersons  are  in  charge  today  and  there  is 
something  more  than  just  a  plain  business 
relationship  existing  between  themselves, 
their  employees  and  their  customers. 


When  you  buy  Henderson’s  seeds  you  buy 
77  years  of  experience ;  you  buy  the  prestige 
and  reputation  of  years  of  successful  seed 
raising  and  selling;  you  buy  seeds  that  have 
behind  them  the  sentiment  brought  out  by 
many  years  of  careful,  conscientious  attention 
to  our  customers  and  their  wants. 

The  very  smallest  part  of  your  farm  and 
garden  costs  is  represented  by  the  seeds,  but 
they  are  by  far  the  most  important  item. 
Henderson’s  Seeds  are  Tested  Seeds. 


“Everything  for  the  Garden” 

Is  the  title  of  our  annual  catalogue.  It  is  really  a  book  of  176  pages,  replete 
with  garden  information,  16  color  plates,  and  over  a  thousand  half  tones, 
direct  from  photographs,  showing  actual  results  without  exaggeration. 


Special  Introductory  Offer 


To  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Henderson’s  Tested  Seeds,  we  have 
made  up  a  Henderson  Collection,  consisting-  of  one  packet  each  of  the 
following:  six  great  specialties: 

Eclipse  Beet  Henderson’s  Invincible  Asters 

Viroflay  Spinach  Henderson’s  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies 

White  Tipped  Scarlet  Radish  Giant  Waved  Spencer  Sweet  Peas 


In  order  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  distribution  for  our  annual  catalogue, 
“ Everything  for  the  Garden,”  we  make  the  following  unusual  offer:  Mail  us 
10c  and  we  will  send  you  the  catalogue,  together  with  this  remarkable 
“Henderson’s  Specialty  Collection.’’ 


s 

\ 


EVERY  EMPTY  ENVELOPE  COUNTS  AS  CASH 

'  -  •  ’  ■  .  ’  .  .*  r  '  |  \  •  v  ’  ."  . 

This  collection  is  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope  which,  when  emptied 
„  <£  x  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  a  25c  cash  payment  on  any  order 
\  for  seeds,  plants  or  bulbs  amounting  to  one  dollar,  or  over. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 


to 
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Who  Says  the  Turkey  is  A  Wild  Bird? 


^  Your  Own 
Initial  on 
Each  Piece 


There  are  big  days,  and  happy  days  when  your  family  and  your  friends  6it  down  to 
your  fine  big  dinners.  Picture  your  pleasure  in  having  for  such  occasions  a  Dinner  Set 
like  this:  pure,  gleaming,  flawless  white,  edged  with  a  smooth,  bright,  shining  gold 
line,  gold  handles,  and  a  dainty  lower  band  of  colorful  orange.  Then  think  of  the 
added  satisfaction  of  this  distinctive  feature:  Your  Own  Initial  on  Each  and  Every 
Piece.  Each  initial  set  in  an  artistic  wreath  which  is  banked  by  a  charming  scroll  of 
roses  in  beautiful  colors.  This  illustration  does  not  begin  to  do  it  justice. 

Martha  Washington 
Colonial  Shape  Initial  Dinner  Set 

No  picture,  no  description  can  do  justice  to  this  exceedingly  beautiful  110 

dinner  set.  I  want  you  to  see  it  on  your  own  table.  I  want  you  to  1.1." 

know  the  Attractiveness  of  its  Aristocratic  Martha  Washington  — 

Colonial  Shape,  the  Beauty  of  its  Gold  Border.  I  want  you  to  see  flPCCS 
with  your  own  eyes  how  the  big,  wide,  gorgeously  brilliant  gold 
handles  enliven,  enrich  and  beautify  the  set.  Then  I  want  you  to  know  the  Pride  of 
Possessing  a  big,  fine,  high-class  dinner  set  that  has  your  initials  on  each  and  every 
piece.  So,  I  will  gladly  send  you  the  entire  set,  110  Pieces,  on  30  days’  Free  Trial. 
The  picture  above  shows,  in  reduced  size,  the  attractive  initial  design.  This  design 
is  in  6  harmoniously  blended  colors. 

SUPREME  QUALITY.  Only  the  very  best  materials  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  dishes. 
Extreme  care  is  taken  in  all  of  the  different  operations.  Everything  that  high  class  materials,  manufactur- 
ing  skill,  art  and  design  can  do,  has  been  done  to  make  this  beautiful  Dinnerware  a  Remarkable  Bar¬ 
gain.  All  of  the  decorations ;  the  initial,  the  wreath,  the  scroll  of  roses  in  natural  colors,  the  gold  edge, 
and  the  inner  line  of  orange,  are  absolutely  put  on  to  stay.  We  guarantee  against  breakage  in  shipment. 
Each  piece  is  wrapped  separately  in  tissue  paper. 

Special  301h  Anniversary 

Sale  Price  Only  $29.95 


With 

Order 


Easy  Monthly  Payments 


Only  a  short  time  ago  this  dinner  set  sold  for  $44.75  and  without  the  Fine  Table  Cloth 
and  Napkins.  You  would  have  been  satisfied  to  pay  this  price  for  the  High  Quality 
and  Exquisite  Design  alone.  To  these  points  of  excellence  I  have  added 
these  additional  attractive  features:  The  exclusiveness  of  your  own 
initial  on  every  piece;  the  glorious,  cheerful,  lavish  beauty  of  Six 
Colors  and  Gold  in  the  decorations;  the  outstanding  and  distinctively 
handsome  big,  wide,  bright,  gold  handles.  I  have  also  added  a  daintily 
colored  floral  spray  which  is  opposite  the  initial 
design  on  each  and  every  piece.  I  want  to  send  you  the 
complete  set,  110  pieces,  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial.  I  want  you  to 
use  the  dinnerware  as  if  it  were  your  own.  If  your  satisfaction  is 
not  complete,  return  the  set.  I  will  refund  your  first  payment  and  all  freight  charges. 
The  trial  will  not  cost  you  a  penny.  BE  CAREFUL.  TO  STATE  THE  INITIAL 
YOU  DESIRE.  Order  No.  PA2940. 

Terms:  $1.00  with  order,  $2.50 

Monthly.  Total  Price,  $29.95.  r  ^  , _ _  r  ^  ^  -  cl 

z' 


30 

Days* 

Free 

Trial 


Not  a  Penny  Extra! 


To  show  that  my  Bargains  are  always  the 
Biggest,  the  Best,  the  most  Liberal— I  make,  for 
a  limited  time,  this  Wonderful  Otter:— If  you 
will  BE  PROMPT;  if  you  will  send  your  order 
QUICKLY,  I  will  send  you  without  extra  cost  1 
Table  Cloth  and  6  Napkins  all  nicely  hemmed. 
These  articles  are  made  of  High  Class  Full 
Bleached  Satin  Finish  Cotton  Damask.  The  de¬ 
sign  most  attractive  and  the  wearing  quality 
of  a  kind  that  will  thoroughly  satisfy.  Don’t 
forget  that  this  offer  is  a  Prize  to  the  Prompt. 
To  be  safe  send  your  order  today. 


President 


“I  Will  Trust 
You  Gladly" 


— 

of  Pittsburgh 


CA.E.JT  UL  IV  ainiL  M  MMMJj  Mi 

/  Pres 

^  SPEAR  &  CO 

Department  H-3  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HOME  FURNISHERS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA 


The  110  Pieces 

12  Cups  12  Saucers 

12  5  J4-in.  Dessert  Dishes 
12  6-in.  Oatmeal  Dishes 
1  10J4-in.  Meat  Platter 
1  13}^-in.  Meat  Platter 
1  Sauce  Boat 
1  Sauce  Boat  Stand 
1  Gravy  Bowl 
1  Cream  Pitcher 
1  6-in.  Pickle  Dish 
1  7-in.  Butter  Dish 
1  Covered  Sugar  Bowl  (2 
Pieces) 

12  9M-in.  Dinner  Plates 
12  7}i-in.  Pie  or  Lunch 
Plates 

12  6M-in.  Bread  and  Butter  Plates 
12  7%-in.  Soup  Plates 
1  Covered  Vegetable  Dish  (2  Pieces) 
1  8-in.  Open  Vegetable  Dish 
1  9}-£-in.  Round  Salad  Dish 

This  FREE  Book  Will 
Save  You  Money 

This  Dinner  Set  is  only  one  of  my 
Astounding  Bargains.  I  have  Thou¬ 
sands.  All  my  prices  are  Down— 
Away  Down!  My  Big  Free  30th  An¬ 
niversary  Catalog  is  jammed  with 
these  Big  Bargains.  Write  for  it 
Today  without  fail.  It  shows  Sav¬ 
ings  of  30  to  50%  on  Furniture, 
Bedding,  Springs,  Mattresses,  Bed 
Spreads,  Rugs,  Carpets,  Linoleum, 
Lace  Curtains,  Portieres,  Dishes, 
Baby  Carriages,  Glassware,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Lamps,  Enamel  Cooking 
Sets,  Aluminum  Ware,  Retrigera 
tors.  Washing  Machines,  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chines,  Guns,  Silverware,  Clocks, 
Cameras,  Victrolas,  Luggage,  etc.  , 


SPEAR  &  CO..  Dept.  H-3  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  the  110-piece  Initial  Dinner  Set  and  Fine  Table 

Cloth  and  6  Napkins.  I  enclose  $1.00  first  payment.  It  is 

understood  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  30  days’  trial  I  am  satis-  Print  plainly  in 

tied,  I  will  send  you  $2.50  Monthly.  Order  No.  PA2940.  box  the  Initial 

Terms:  $1  with  order,  $2.50  Monthly.  Price  $29.95.  Title  y°u  desire 

remains  with  you  until  paid  in  full.  Send  me  your  Big  Free 

Catalog  also.  Please  print  or  write  name  and  address  plainly. 


Name . Occupation. 

R.  F.  D.,  Box  No.  or  Street  &  No . 


Post  Office.  . . State . 

If  your  shipping  point  is  different  from  your  post  office  fill  in  line  below 

Send  Shipment  to . 

FREE  f  If  you  want  the  Catalog  Only,  Send  No  Money,  put  an  X  here  I  1 
CATALOG  (  and  write  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  the  above  lines  | _ | 


NOT  A  PENNY 
EXTRA! 

I  Damask  Table  Cloth 
and  6  Damask  Napkins 

With  This  r 

HIGH  GRADE  g 
DINNER  SET _ m 


Your  Own  Initial  on 

1 10 


Copyright,  1923,  Spear  &  Co. 
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A  S  ocial  Revolution  Now  Going,  On 


ON  page  1472  we  printed  an  editorial  on  prospects 
of  farm  legislation.  In  the  course  of  it  we 

said  : 

These  conservatives  might  as  well  remember  one 
thing.  There  has  been  an  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth  in  this  country.  It  has  made  society  top-heavy. 
It  must  be  distributed  fairly  and  honestly  as  a  matter 
of  plain  justice  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  an  undue 
share,  or  there  will  be  a  revolution  in  this  country. 

By  this  we  meant  a  bloodless  revolution — a  form 
of  social  upheaval  which  would,  through  political 
methods,  attempt  to  adjust  this  wealth  distribution. 
There  is  no  thought  that  anything  like  the  French 
Revolution  will  ever  succeed  in  this  country.  It 
never  could  have  been  developed  in  France  had  there 
been  in  that  country  any  such  system  of  land  owner¬ 
ship  and  freeholds  as  we  have  in  America. 

This  statement  attracted  the  attention  of  a  well- 
known  public  man,  who  represents  large  financial 
interests,  and  he  has 
given  his  views  on  the 
subject.  We  want  to 
give  our  readers  all 
sides  of  these  great 
questions — that  is  the 
only  way  to  present  a 
fair  discussion.  Our 
own  views  are  well 
known,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements  and  con¬ 
versation  will  present  a 
fair  idea  of  the  thought 
in  the  minds  of  many 
wealthy  men.  In  the 
following  dialogue  A 
represents  the  public 
man  already  mentioned, 
and  B  The  R.  N.-Y. : 

A.  I  do  not  wish  to 
dispute  your  main  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  distribu- 
tion  of  accumulated 
wealth  of  this  country 
is  unequal  and  not  so¬ 
cially  justifiable.  I  do 
wish,  however,  to  call 
your  attention  to  the 
serious  blows  which  ac¬ 
cumulated  wealth  has 
received  recently  in  this 
country.  The  prohibition 
amendment  has  de¬ 
stroyed,  without  com¬ 
pensation,  a  business  in¬ 
vestment  of  perhaps 
.$2,000,000,000. 

B.  How  do  you  fig¬ 
ure  that  prohibition  has 
caused  this  immense 
loss? 

A.  I  referred  to  the 
destruction  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  investment  in  distil¬ 
leries,  breweries,  sa¬ 
loons,  etc.,  and  the 
working  plant  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  industry 
generally.  I  fixed  on 
the  figure  of  two  bil¬ 
lions  as  the  result  of 
some  statements  I  have 
read  somewhere,  and  I  do  not  think  that  that  esti¬ 
mate  is  much  out  of  the  way.  I  believe  that  the 
sales  of  liquor  and  beer  amounted  to  something  like 
a  billion  and  a  half  a  year,  although  I  am  hazy  on 
these  figures. 

B.  But  have  there  not  been  compensations  in  in¬ 
dustrial  and  social  life  resulting  from  the  prohib¬ 
itory  law? 

A.  I  think  that  the  prohibition  amendment  is  a 
great  economic  advantage  to  the  country,  that  the 
billion  and  a  half  was  not  only  a  luxury  expenditure, 
but  it  was  a  great  weakener  of  the  working  power  of 
the  country.  Consequently,  the  loss  of  which  I  speak 
is  not  a  loss  to  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  but 
a  destruction  of  a  property  which  had  been  devoted 
to  business  of  a  certain  kind  and  was  owned  by  indi¬ 
viduals  of  wealth.  It  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
redistribution  of  wealth  which  is  going  on.  cited  by 
me  as  such.  I  do  not  think  the  country  could  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  both  the  rum  bill  and  gasoline  bill 
which  it  is  running.  Of  the  two.  I  think  the  money 


is  better  in  gas  than  in  rum.  The  economic  advan¬ 
tages  of  prohibition  are  undoubted,  i  am  not  so  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  moral  and  social  value  of  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Amendment  in  view  of  its  reception  by  the 
people  at  large  and  the  lawlessness  which  seems  to 
exist  everywhere. 

B.  What  other  forms  of  legislation  do  you  regard 
as  “serious  blows”  to  wealth? 

A.  Railroad  legislation  in  the  matter  of  rates  and 
wages  by  the  Federal  Government  has  reduced  the 
earning  power  of  the  railroads  upon  their  total 
capital  investment  to  3 y2  per  cent  per  annum  for 
the  last  two  years,  viz.,  about  two-thirds  the  current 
value  of  money.  Next  to  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
the  railroad  investment  still  represents  the  principal 
investment  for  accumulated  funds  in  this  country. 
The  accumulated  wealth  of  the  country  has  further 
been  redistributed  by  the  operation  of  the  income 
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tax  law  and  surtaxes,  which  take  from  10  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  actual  income  of  the  estate. 

B.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  insistent  demand  for 
lower  rates  of  transportation,  which,  of  course,  will 
mean  reduced  income  by  the  railroads.  But  now, 
what  about  tax-exempt  securities? 

A.  If  accumulated  wealth  goes  to  tax-exempt 
securities  it  receives  an  income  of  4  per  cent,  against 
an  income  of  5  per  cent  for  taxable  bonds  of  a  good 
character.  This  means  a  loss  of  income  of  20  per 
cent  to  accumulated  wealth.  A  further  step  in  the 
redistribution  of  accumulated  wealth  of  the  country 
is  through  the  inheritance  tax  legislation,  which, 
with  State  inheritance  taxes,  takes  from  20  to  30 
per  cent  of  the  actual  property  of  the  decedent  in 
case  the  fortune  is  large.  Moreover,  the  operation 
of  the  income  tax  is  such  as  to  prevent  further  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  large  fortunes  except  under  very 
extraordinary  circumstances,  for  the  reason  that  the 
government  takes  such  a  large  proportion  of  any 
income  in  excess  of  $100,000  that  only  the  excep¬ 


tionally  fortunate  players  can  win  at  a  game  that  is 
loaded  with  so  heavy  an  adverse  percentage. 

B.  Granting  all  this  to  be  true,  is  the  tendency  which 
it  indicates  wise  or  just  to  the  people  as  a  whole? 

A.  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  with  you  the  wisdom 
or  unwisdom  of  these  matters.  I  merely  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  them  in  connection  with  your 
statement  that  a  revolution  is  due  in  this  country. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  a  rev¬ 
olution  is  in  very  plain  course  under  our  eyes  in  this 
matter. 

B.  We  are  fully  aware  of  it,  though  its  true  sig¬ 
nificance  is  not  clearly  understood.  The  last  election 
in  New  York  State  was  really  a  form  of  revolution. 
There  are  in  New  York  Oity  at  least  half  a  million 
voters,  men  and  women,  who  do  not  vote  with  true 
reason.  They  became  convinced  that  Miller  repre¬ 
sented  the  moneyed  interests  in  their  stand  against 

this  revolution  of 
heavier  taxation.  They 
likewise  believed  that 
Smith  represented  the 
other  side;  that  is.  the 
more  socialistic  idea  of 
compelling  wealth  to  pay 
more  and  more  of  its 
income  in  taxes.  Neither 
view  was  exactly  cor¬ 
rect,  but  this  great  mass 
of  voters,  most  of  them 
without  much  property, 
and  contributing  little 
if  any  in  the  way  of  di¬ 
rect  taxation,  decided 
that  in  New  York  State 
the  Democratic  party 
was  the  more  socialistic 
of  the  two.  Thus  it 
was,  in  a  way,  a  social 
revolution. 

A.  I  agree  with  you 
completely  in  that.  It 
illustrates  my  point  that 
a  gi'eat  revolution  is  go¬ 
ing  on  now.  I  realize 
the  deep  popular  discon¬ 
tent  in  the  country,  and 
the  dangers  which  may 
follow  when  masses  of 
uninformed  voters  act 
on  impulse  or  prejudice 
and  without  reason. 
That  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  farmers, 
who  represent  the  most 
solid  and  substantial 
element  in  the  country, 
should  know  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on.  The  point  I 
wished  to  make  was 
that  the  public  at  large 
does  not  realize  the  truth 
that  laws  already  made 
have  curbed  the  power 
of  capital  and  now  com¬ 
pel  it  to  pay  a  great 
share  of  public  ex¬ 
penses.  There  is  an  ac¬ 
tual  redistribution  of 
wealth  now  going  on  in 
vast  that  its  operations 
are  not  perceived  by  the  general  run  of  people. 


Lightning  and  A  Rodded  Barn 

I  have  a  new  barn  nearly  completed,  96x35x22  ft., 
covered  with  spruce  siding,  painted,  slate  roof  with 
16-ounce  copper  sheet  ridge.  How  much  protection  are 
copper  lightning  rods,  and  how  should  they  be  put  up? 
Slates  are  easily  broken  in  working  on  roof  installing 
Could  a  point  be  put  on  each  end  of  barn 
siding,  extending  4  ft.  above  ridge,  then  run  down 
around  cornice  and  eaves,  and  well  grounded,  or  a  high 
pole  rod  close  to  barn?  Or  could  the  rod  be  soldered 
to  the  copper  ridge  and  grounded,  if  rods  are  of  value? 

Mohawk,  N.  Y.  c.  P  „ 

INGE  the  days  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his 
kite  string,  bottle  and  key,  there  has  been  end¬ 
less  discussion  concerning  the  merits  of  lightning 
rods.  That  there  is  need  of  some  protection  of  coun¬ 
try  property  against  damage  from  lightning  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  report  recently  noted  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  there  were  from  500  to  800  deaths  yearly^ 
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this  country  on  a  scale  so 
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in  the  United  States  from  lightning,  the  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  these  deaths  occurring  in  the  country. 
The  same  report  claimed  that  about  one-fourth  of 
all  barn  fires,  21  per  cent  plus,  to  be  exact,  were 
caused  by  the  same  agency. 

Although,  as  stated,  there  is  much  discussion  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  merit  of  lightning  rods  as  a  means  of 
protection  to  life  and  buildings,  and  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  swindle 
connected  with  the  early  days  of  the  business,  it  is 
pretty  generally  conceded  at  the  present  time  that 
they  are  of  value  if  properly  installed.  The  Patrons 
Fire  and  Tornado  Association  of  Kansas  makes  the 
statement  that  during  a  period  of  25  years  they  have 
never  been  called  upon  to  pay  insurance  on  a  rodded 
barn  struck  by  lightning.  During  the  same  time 
they  had  fire  losses  on  barns  not  rodded.  This  of 
course  proves  nothing,  and  is  only  an  indicator,  as 
it  is  a  pretty  difficult  thing  to  say  that  a  certain 
unrodded  barn  would  not  have  been  struck  had  it 
been  rodded,  or  that  a  rodded  barn  was  spared  be¬ 
cause  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  rods. 

As  to  material  used  for  lightning  protection,  cop¬ 
per,  iron  and  aluminum  seem  about  equally  efficient, 
copper  leading  because  of  durability,  although  higher 
in  first  cost.  Where  copper  cable  is  used  for  a  con¬ 
ductor  it  should  extend  along  the  ridge  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  down  diagonally  opposite  corners,  where  it 
should  be  thoroughly  grounded,  the  end  extending 
down  to  permanently  damp  earth.  The  efficiency 
of  the  system  depends  largely  upon  the  care  used  in 
grounding.  A  rod  about  4  ft.  high  should  be  placed 
at  each  end  of  the  roof  and  along  the  ridge  at  inter¬ 
vals  not  greater  than  25  ft.,  while  all  ventilators, 
chimneys,  etc.,  that  project  above  the  ridge  line 
should  be  protected  by  a  point  as  well.  Turns  in 
the  conductor  should  be  curves  rather  than  angles, 
and  rods  should  be  connected  to  conductor  from  both 
sides.  The  conductor  should  be  connected  to  your 
copper  ridge  strip,  as  well  as  all  metal  parts  of  the 
building,  such  as  horse-fork  track,  eaves  trough,  etc. 
This  can  be  done  with  No.  6  B  and  S  gauge  wire. 
There  is  probably  no  objection  to  carrying  the  con¬ 
ductor  down  the  edge  of  the  cornice  rather  than  on 
top  of  the  roof,  other  than  the  extra  bends  required 
and  the  appearance.  Simply  rodding  each  end  as 
you  suggest,  however,  would  not  furnish  as  complete 
protection  as  rods  at  intervals  along  the  ridge  and 
at  all  high  points. 

•  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  S42,  ‘•Modern  Methods  of 
Protection  Against  Lightning,”  should  be  of  interest 
to  you.  It  is  obtainable  through  your  Congressman 
at  Washington  by  request.  robert  h.  smith. 


A  Small  Flock  of  Turkeys 

THE  picture  on  this  week’s  cover  shows  the  way 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Stewart  of  Massachusetts  has  tamed 
her  turkeys.  The  turkey  is  by  nature  a  wild  bird 
and  has  never  been  as  fully  domesticated  as  the 
hen.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  handle  them  so  that 
they  will  overcome  their  natural  suspicion  and  fear 
and  become  intimate  with  their  keepers.  The  pic¬ 
ture  shows  the  possibilities  in  this  line,  and  in  the 
following  short  note  Mrs.  Stewart  tells  how  her 
turkeys  are  reared : 

Last  Spring  I  decided  to  try  my  luck  with  turkeys 
again.  The  previous  year  I  raised  three  nice  ones: 
used  the  remedy  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  9.  1921 
This  season  I  gave  it  in  feed  instead  of  water,  as  1  did 
last  year,  as  they  take  it  more  readily  that  way.  I 
use  hard-boiled  eggs  and  crackers,  pounded  fine,  mixed 
together,  also  onions  and  tops,  cut  fine.  I  mix  the 
drops  with  the  yolk,  as  it  absorbs  better,  and  stir  well. 

1  think  it  best  to  give  it  once  a  day,  or  every  other 

day  sure.  „  ,  .  . . 

I  use  common  hens  for  the  first  hatches.  After  the 
poults  are  two  or  three  days  old  I  rub  the  hen  over 
with  a  cloth  wet  with  kerosene.  This  may  be  repeated 
when  necessary. 

I  use  vaseline  on  wings  and  tail  feathers  of  poults, 
rubbing  it  in  well  at  quills.  This  keeps  them  free  from 
lice.  The  egg  and  cracker  diet  may  be  continued  until 
they  are  quite  large  and  can  eat  grain,  preferably 
wheat,  gradually  reducing  the  feeds  to  one  a  day 

Mv  turkeys  are  very  tame,  and  when  1  call  t  ome, 
boys.”  they  come  in  a  hurry.  mrs.  w.  j.  stewart. 

Fertilizing  Value  of  Grain 

WE  are  having  quite  a  number  of  letters  from 
people  who  say  they  can  buy  damaged  grain 
at  a  low  figure.  Somehow  this  grain  has  been  dam¬ 
aged  by  fire,  so  that  it  has  partly  roasted  or  burned. 
In  other  cases  it  becomes  wet  and  fermented,  so  that 
it  is  partly  rotten.  These  people  ask  us  whether  it 
will  pay  to  buy  such  grain  to  feed  to  poultry  or 
other  stock,  or  if  it  is  badly  decayed,  whether  such 
grain  would  be  worth  while  as  fertilizer.  Of  course 
we  cannot  tell  definitely  about  such  things  without 
actually  seeing  the  grain  or  having  it  analyzed  oi 
examined  by  some  competent  person.  We  should 
hesitate  to  feed  grain  of  that  kind  to-  stock,  having 
had  some  little  experience  with  it  in  past  years.  If 
it  is  thought  best  to  try  to  feed  it,  the  best  plan 
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would  be  to  put  a  few  hens,  or  perhaps  one  hog, 
alone,  and  feed  the  grain  to  them  as  an  experiment. 
Such  feeding  will  quickly  tell  whether  the  grain  is 
safe  or  not.  and  is  the  only  way  we  know  to  make 
sure. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  grain  as  a  fertilizer,  the 
following  table  shows  the  average  analyses  of  our 
common  grains: 

, - Pounds  in  One  Ton - , 


Nitrogen 

Phos.  Acid 

Potash 

Corn  . 

.  33 

14 

8 

Wheat  . 

.  40 

17 

10 

Rye  . 

.  37 

15 

12 

.  40 

16 

12 

Barley  . 

.  37 

17 

15 

Buckwheat  . 

.  35 

20 

15 

These  are  average  analyses.  Of  course  they  will 
vary  more  or  less  in  damaged  grain,  for  when  such 
grain  lias  fermented  some  of  the  nitrogen  will  no 
doubt  be  lost.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  of  course, 
no  one  would  think  of  using  grain  as  a  fertilizer,  yet 
there  are  cases  where  damaged  grain  would  be  better 
used  for  this  purpose  than  for  anything  else.  The 
writer  can  well  remember  how,  in  Northern  Colo¬ 
rado,  wheat  bran  came  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer  for 
potatoes.  At  that  time  bran  was  very  cheap  at  the 
flour  mills,  as  there  was  no  export  trade  in  it.  A  ton 
of  bran  gave  more  than  50  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  about  00 
lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  nearly  35  lbs.  of  potash, 
so  that  it  compared  favorably  with  some  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  fertilizer  mixtures.  The  bran  decayed  readily  in 
the  ground  and  gave  up  its  plant  food  freely.  The 
chances  are  that  whenever  samples  of  feed  of  this 
kind  are  offered  at  a  very  low  figure  they  have  very 
little  feeding  value.  When  such  spoiled  feed  is  used 
as  a  fertilizer  it  can  be  spread  broadcast  or  put  in 
a  hill  or  drill,  or  even  worked  into  the  manure  pile 
along  with  sods  or  other  refuse. 


A  Big  Potato  Crop 

SEVERAL  coincidences,  in  II.  L.'s  letter,  asking 
the  editor’s  advice  in  regard  to  planting  an  acre 
with  potatoes,  recall  very  vividly  to  mind  my  first 
farming  venture.  I  was  also  just  16  years  old.  and 
I  wanted,  above  all  things,  a  bicycle.  But  my  father 
said  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  me  one.  There  was 
only  one  made  in  the  country  at  that  time,  and  they 
cost  $150.  So  I  hit  upon  the  idea  of  earning  one 
myself,  by  planting  an  acre  with  potatoes.  My 
father  readily  gave  me  the  use  of  the  acre  of  land, 
and  covered  it  well  with  manure  (20  loads)  for  me. 
and  also  let  the  hired  man  help  me  with  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  digging;  the  rest  of  the  work  I  did  myself. 
For  my  seed  I  bought  three  barrels  of  “White  Ele¬ 
phants,”  and  about  a  bushel  of  these  were  discarded 
on  account  of  bruising  or  fpr  some  other  reason.  The 
eight  bushels  were  cut  to  one  eye,  and  planted  in 
“drills,"  or  rows,  which  was  a  new  method  at  that 
time.  We  had  “bugs”  in  those  days,  but  I  think 
blight,  and  the  various  diseases  that  potatoes  are 
heir  to.  were  unknown.  At  any  rate,  that  year  the 
elements  and  other  conditions  combined  to  give  those 
potatoes  the  fecundity  of  rabbits,  in  addition  to  the 
size  of  elephants. 

From  that  acre  we  dug  330  bushels  of  selected 
potatoes,  and  the  culls  only  a  little  more  than  half 
filled  a  barrel.  I  sold  that  Fall  100  bushels  to  a 
college  a  few  miles  from  here,  and  in  the  Spring  sold 
the  rest  of  them  for  15  cents  per  bushel.  My  gross 
income  from  the  crop  was  about  $65.  The  pater 
figured  that  I  had  been  in  harder  luck  than  I  de¬ 
served.  and  he  bought  me  a  beautiful  full-nickeled 
bicycle,  which,  with  ball-bearings  in  the  pedals,  cost 
$155.  And  I  figured  out  a  few  years  ago,  after  pay¬ 
ing  $18  for  three  bushels  of  potatoes,  that  where  my 
crop  had  only  paid  for  one-third  of  a  bicycle,  at  that 
time  it  would  li  ive  bought  nearly  half  a  dozen  auto¬ 
mobiles.  I  think  you  gave  H.  L.  excellent  advice,  and 
I  thought  perhaps  this  story  of  another  boy’s  potato 
venture  would  interest  and  perhaps  help  him.  But. 
just  the  same,  I  remember  I  got  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  out  of  my  venture  in  anticipation — much 
more  than  I  often  got  in  more  successful  enterprises. 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  harvey  losee. 

Give  the  Weight  of  Hubam  Clover 

NOTE  on  page  1364  an  account  by  M.  H.  R.  of 
his  experience  with  Hubam  clover.  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  what  seems  to  me  the  weak 
point  in  all  of  the  reports  about  Hubam  clover  that 
we  have  had,  with  the  exception  of  some  recent  ones 
issued  by  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
In  all  the  other  reports  statements  are  made  in  re¬ 
gard  to*  the  large  “growth”  of  Hubam  clover,  often 
giving  the  height  as  M.  H.  R.  does  when  he  says  it 
grew  to  a  height  of  5  ft.  or  more.  The  fact  that  the 
Hubam  clover  will  make  more  inches  of  growth 
during  the  first  season,  provided  conditions  are  fav¬ 
orable  to  it,  than  the  biennial  clover  will,  is  well 
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known  to  everyone  who  has  handled  the  crop  at  all. 
The  point  is.  however,  that  this  fact  alone  does  not 
mean  much.  At  Arlington  Farm  we  have  found  that 
while  the  Hubam  was  10  to  12  in.  taller  than  the 
biennial  at  a  certain  date,  the  average  weight  of  the 
material  taken  from  a  square  yard  at  that  date  was 
greater  in  the  case  of  the  biennial.  The  tall  growth 
of  the  Hubam  is  partly.  I  might  say  largely,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  internodes  are  longer  than  they  are 
in  the  biennial. 

What  we  really  need  are  reliable  reports  giving 
the  weight  of  hay  that  has  been  cut  from  Hubam 
when  it  was  in  the  best  condition  for  hay-making, 
compared  with  the  weight  of  biennial  seeded  under 
the  same  conditions  and  upon  an  equal  area  of  land, 
and  cut  when  the  biennial  was  in  the  best  condition 
for  hay-making.  These  two  periods  of  time  will  of 
course  not  be  the  same.  Besides  that,  in  order  to 
compare  the  value  for  agricultural  use  of  the  two 
plants,  we  need  to  know  what  the  value  of  the  after- 
math.  if  any,  will  be  when  the  annual  is  cut  for  hay, 
or  the  value  of  the  roots  for  turning  under  compared 
in  each  case  with  the  value  of  the  biennial.  We 
shall  also  have  to  distinguish  carefully  whether  the 
records  are  made  in  a  section  where  Fall  plowing 
is  favorable,  or  where  Fall  plowing  is  not  favorable. 
In  the  former  case  the  Hubam  would  fit  in  in  a  way 
that  would  not  be  the  case  for  the  biennial  but  in  the 
East  and  South,  where  Fall  plowing  is  not  favorable 
unless  a  new  crop  is  to  be  seeded  immediately,  the 
biennial  would  have  an  advantage.  a.  j.  pieters. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Inoculation  for  Legumes 

N  page  1463,  issue  of  December  16.  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  inoculation 
for  legumes.  Three  years  ago  the  writer  sowed  for 
hay  50  acres  to  oats  and  Canada  field  peas.  As  this 
field  had  never  grown  any  peas,  it  was  thought  best 
to  inoculate  the  soil.  Accordingly  soil  was  secured 
from  a  field  that  had  grown  a  fine  crop  of  peas  the 
previous  year.  Wishing  to  know  whether  this  method 
of  inoculation  was  a  success  under  the  conditions 
existing,  many  of  the  pea  vines  from  various  parts 
of  the  field  were  carefully  dug  up  and  the  roots  ex¬ 
amined  for  nodules.  The  number  and  size  of  the 
nodules  varied  considerably.  The  first  few  plants 
examined  were  of  moderate  growth.  Other  plants 
were  then  examined  from  a  more  fertile  spot,  where 
the  plants  had  made  a  very  rank  growth  and  were 
of  a  much  darker  green.  Practically  no  nodules 
were  found  on  these  vigorous  specimens,  which  led 
us  to  believe  that  where  sufficient  nitrogen  was 
found  in  the  soil  the  nodules  would  not  develop.  It 
seems  quite  probable  that  there  were  bacteria  in 
this  richer  soil,  but  they  remained  more  scattered 
and  did  not  “join  forces”  to  gather  nitrogen  from  the 
air.  Since  making  these  observations  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  bacteria,  like  most  humans,  will  not  work 
unless  it  seems  necessary.  They  remind  us  of  our 
colored  help;  ordinarily  they  will  do  but  little  with¬ 
out  continual  prodding,  but  when  one  appeals  to 
their  better  natures  and  gets  them  to  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  doing  so  they  are  very  loyal  and  will  show  a 
surprising  amount  of  energy.  Have  scientists  drawn 
any  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  the  presence  of 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  upon  the  number  of  bacteria  that 
will  set  about  gathering  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
storing  it  up  in  this  soil?  Is  the  case  cited  unusual, 
or  do  the  bacteria  really  refuse  to  work  for  their  host 
as  long  as  they  can  secure  sufficient  nitrogen  for  their 
needs  from  the  soil?  j.  d.  prickett. 

Georgia. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  understanding  is  that  on  very  rich 
soil  most  of  the  legumes  will  first  make  use  of  the 
available  nitrogen  in  the  soil  before  making  full  use 
of  the  bacteria.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Prickett's  illus¬ 
tration  has  much  truth.  It  would  seem  that  the 
most  economical  use  of  the  legumes  would  be  to  seed 
them  in  soil  of  moderate  fertility,  inoculate  and  use 
potash  and  phosphorus  freely.  We  think  the  richer 
soils  might  better  go  to  corn  or  other  greedy  crops. 


What  All  Farmers  Need 

I  have  just  read  F.  iW.  Cornwall’s  article,  page  3.  and 
consider  it  the  most  complete  short  list  of  suggestions 
for  law-makers  of  any  State  that  I  have  seen.  This 
man  must  be  full  of  common  sense.  I  live  in  the  nearest 
corner  of  Ohio  to  New  York,  and  so  we  are  almost 
neighbors.  What  applies  to  your  State  generally  does 
to  ours.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  organization.  I  arm 
organizations  ought  to  be  strong  enough  so  that  they 
could  demand  what  they  want.  I  say  demand,  because  1 
do  not  believe  in  a  government  babying  any  class.  If 
the  farmers  have  to  be  handled  like  babies,  they  will 
soon  become  incapable  of  running  their  own  business, 
besides  getting  indebted  or  under  obligations  to  State  or 
government  for  the  subsidy,  or  help  dealt  out  to  them. 
“The  Lord  helps  them  that  help  themselves.”  Let  every 
farmer  join  a  farm  organization  and  work  with  it. 

Qbio.  ARTHUR  B,  ROSE. 
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What  Radiophone  Means  to  a  Farmer 


VARIED  MESSAGES. — I  live  on  a  farm  308 
miles  west  of  Chicago,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  St.  Eouis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  About  two  months  ago  I  installed  a 
radio  set  costing  $75.  when  installed.  We  get  the 
correct  time  at  10:55  a.  m.,  at  11  the  weather  report 
and  market  report,  giving  Chicago  prices  of  wheat, 
corn  and  oats,  with  the  number  of  cars  of  each  re¬ 
ceived  at  Chicago,  St.  lands,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha 
for  the  day ;  then  the  prices  of  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep, 
with  the  numbers  received  for  that  day  at  each  of  the 
above  four  markets.  On  some  days  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  sends  out  what  they  call 
agriograms.  These  are  short  lists  of  advice  or  infor¬ 
mation  on  almost  any  subject,  ranging  from  a  recipe 
for  Christmas  pudding  to  telling  us  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  now  has  crop  and  market  reporters  in  every 
country  in  the  world,  and  that  a  crop  report  from 
Berlin.  Germany,  was  received  at  Washington,  then 
relayed  from  there,  and  in  live  minutes  from  the 
time  it  started  from  Berlin  it  was  being  picked  up  by 
us  out  here  in  Iowa.  Is  not  that  wonderful?  As  I 
write  these  lines  I  have  the  receivers  adjusted  to 
my  ears,  another  is  operating,  and  I  am  listening  to 
a  splendid  musical  con¬ 
cert  at  Kansas  City.  On 
Sunday  evenings  we  get 
church  services  from 
many  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions.  Many  denomina¬ 
tions  are  sending  out 
sermons,  so  one  has 
quite  a  range  to  select 
from.  Football  games 
are  broadcast,  play  by 
play,  and  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  all  the  leading 
games  in  the  country 
are  announced.  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  stolen  automo¬ 
biles,  police  reports,  per¬ 
sons  lost  or  missing, 
just  any  kind  of  news  is 
likely  to  come  in. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND 
RADIO.  —  What  effect 
will  this  have  on  daily  ‘ 
newspapers?  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  believe  all 
the  valuable  news  in 
most  dailies  could  be 
condensed  so  it  could  be 
broadcast  in  from  15  to 
30  minutes.  Many  of 
the  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  are  owned  by 
newspapers  or  other  pri¬ 
vate  interests,  and  used 
largely  for  their  own 
advertising,  but  all  of 
them  are  doing  good  work  by  sending  out  valuable 
knowledge.  Their  programs  of  music  and  speeches 
are  of  a  high  order,  things  that  many  of  us  would 
never  hear,  even  if  we  lived  in  the  city. 

INTERESTING  FEATURES.— One  evening  r 
heard  a  speech  at  Minneapolis  by  Gen.  Pershing.  A 
few  minutes  later  I  tuned  in  on  Detroit,  Midi.,  and 
heard  a  speech  on  financial  conditions,  present  and 
future,  by  Roger  W.  Babson,  the  statistician,  lie 
gave  a  motto  for  1923 :  “Bite  off  more  than  you  can 
chewr,  and  then  chew  it;  bite  off  more  than  you  can 
do  and  then  do  it.”  Every  word  of  his  talk  came 
here  clear  and  plain.  One  evening  I  tuned  in  on 
Minneapolis  and  heard  a  strong  voice  call,  “This  is 
Minneapolis  radio  broadcasting  station  WLAG,  the 
call  of  the  North.”  Then  he  announced  that  Miss 
Hanson,  Miss  Nelson  or  Miss  Johnson  would  sing, 
and  gave  the  name  of  the  number.  The  next  minute 
I  was  listening  to  the  pure  sweet  voice  of  a  Swedish 
nightingale  from  the  North,  and,  believe  me,  she 
could  sing.  While  such  programs  last  I  care  not  who 
built  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  how  large  were  the 
blocks  of  stone  use  in  their  construction,  w’here  these 
blocks  were  quarried  out,  or  how  they  were  moved 
to  their  present  resting  place.  The  greatest  wonder 
of  the  world  to  me  is  that  this  splendid  music  can 
travel  through  space  for  hundreds  of  miles  and  come 
right  here  into  my  room.  If  we  who  are  able  to 
enjoy  the  great  out  of  doors  can  appreciate  this, 
what  must  it  mean  to  those  who  are  confined  to  their 
homes,  and  to  many  in  hospitals  and  other  institu¬ 


tions?  On  December  2.  between  S  and  9  p.  in..  Cen¬ 
tral  Standard  time,  imagine  my  surprise  when  a 
voice  announced,  “This  is  Station  WEAS,  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Fish,  a  longshoreman,  will  sing.”  Mr. 
Fish  sang  a  couple  of  numbers,  then  the  announcer 
presented  Miss  Mary  Burns,  who  sang  “Wind  in  the 
South”  and  “Oh,  Though  the  Silver  Moon  Were 
Mine.”  Miss  Burns  is  a  splendid  singer;  her  voice 
came  in  here  clear  and  sweet,  and  the  notes  of  the 
accompanying  piano  were  very  plain.  The  announcer 
talked  in  a  very  natural  tone  of  voice,  making  no 
effort  to  talk  loud.  Weather  conditions  must  have 
been  very  favorable.  The  most  distant  station  heard 
over  this  instrument  is  Nome,  Alaska,  which  is  ap¬ 
proximately  2,000  miles.  When  weather  and  other 
conditions  are  favorable,  sounds  from  stations  300  t<» 
800  miles  distant  are  just  as  loud  and  plain  as  if  the 
speaker  were  here  in  the  room.  At  a  distance  of  G9 
miles  l  have  heard  a  man  draw  in  breath  between 

m 

words.  To  those  who  have  not  listened  over  a  radio 
this  may  seem  a  most  unreasonable  statement,  yet  it 
is  absolutely  true.  Many  messages  coming  hundreds 
of  miles  are  clearer,  louder  and  plainer  than  those 
coming  only  two  or  three  miles  over  a  wire.  There 


V on* tuner  Approaches  the  Source  of  Supply.  Fiy. 

is  certainly  no  home  in  America  today  that  is  out  of 
reach  of  some  of  these  radio  waves.  Just  think  of 
the  splendid  entertainments  that,  are  passing  over 
your  house  every  night,  and  they  are  yours  for  the 
taking. 

RADIO  TROUBLES. — Now,  we  cannot  catch 
everything  that  passes  by;  sometimes  there  is  too 
much  electricity  in  the  air.  This  causes  a  cracking, 
frying  sound,  with  much  whistling.  I  think  these 
are  termed  statics.  I  call  them  cat  fights,  as  they 
are  the  best  imitation  I  have  heard.  When  these 
are  too  bad  or  when  an  electrical  storm  is  approach¬ 
ing,  it  is  best  to  turn  off  the  switch,  letting  the  cur¬ 
rents  go  into  the  ground.  Not  all  storms  -will  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  radio.  Sometimes  two  stations  are 
transmitting  on  the  same  wave  length;  this  amounts 
to  the  same  as  two  communications  at  one  time  over 
a  single  wire.  Some  trouble  comes  from  two  or  more 
stations  transmitting  at  the  same  time  on  nearly  the 
same  wave  length.  At  any  rate,  they  are  so  near 
together  that  they  are  hard  to  separate.  This 
amounts  to  the  same  as  cross  talk  from  telephone 
wires.  This  causes  the  volume  of  sound  to  be  cut 
down  and  blur,  so  neither  communication  can  be 
brought  up  strong  and  the  sound  purified.  It  is  a 
great  aggravation  when  one  is  getting  i  splendid 
'speech  for  some  other  station  to  start  something  that 
spoils  it  all,  and  you  cannot  speak  up  and  call  them 
down.  The  first  time  I  heard  my  name  called  over 
the  air  from  a  long  distance  it  gave  me  a  strange 
and  uncanny  feeling,  both  in  my  head  and  stomach. 


I  have  heard  at  least  half  a  dozen  languages  over 
the  radio;  a  universal  language  is  now  needed  worse 
than  ever.  Another  thing;  I  find  it  impossible  to 
write  fast  enough  to  take  down  important  messages. 
1  believe  shorthand  should  be  started  in  the  public 
schools  at  once.  In  the  years  to  come  every  person 
will  have  use  for  it.  I  formerly  retired  at  1*  p.  m., 
but  if  this  radio  continues  to  work  as  it  has  my  bed¬ 
time'  this  Winter  will  be  somewhere  from  10  to  11 
p.  m..  and  I  see  the  fuel  and  light  bills  climbing  up 
in  proportion.  harrow  rock  hill. 

Iowa. 


That  Canadian  Electric  Service 

N  page  1518  of  Tin-:  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  question  which 
appears  to  be  addressed  to  me:  “Can  you  give 
any  good  reason  why  a  Canadian  farmer  should 
have  cheaper  or  more  convenient  electric  power  and 
light  service  than  the  farmer  on  this  side  of  an 
imaginary  line  which  runs  through  lake  and  river?” 
In  one  word,  the  answer  is  dividends. 

Consider  the  object  of  the  electric  power  business 
in  Ontario  and  compare  it  with  the  object  in  New 

York,  or  for  that  mat¬ 
ter.  in  any  State  of  the 
Union.  It  is  service  in 
one  case  and  dividends 
in  the  other.  At  this 
time  the  power  of  divi¬ 
dends  is  immeasurable. 
It  controls  the  press. 
How  many  papers  in 
New  York  would  print 
the  article  on  “Cheap 
Power  for  O ntario 
Farmers”  or  your  edi¬ 
torial  question?  It  con¬ 
trols  legislation.  If  you 
do  not  think  so,  try  to 
get  a  State  bond  issue 
to  develop  water  power 
by  the  State. 

Luckily  for  Ontario, 
the  desperate  efforts  of 
private  power  companies 
were  unable  to  control 
legislation,  so  that  now 
the  attraction  of  gravity 
in  falling  water  works 
primarily  for  the  people 
.instead  of  for  a  few 
stockholders  in  this 
great  enterprise,  and 
takes  their  dividends  in 
service  and  low  rates. 

I  suppose  that  in  New 
York  you  have  a  Public 
Utilities  Commission  to 
regulate  to  some  extent 
the  business  of  such  utilities.  No  doubt  they  do  so 
in  their  fashion,  but  in  Ontario  rates  are  auto¬ 
matically  lowered  when  they  more  than  pay  their 
expenses.  This  scheme  is  as  much  better  than  a 
public  utilities  commission  as  a  gravity  aqueduct  is 
better  than  a  pump.  In  fact,  allowing  that  you  can 
apply  morals  to  hydraulic,  there  is  a  great  similarity. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  low  rates  in  Ontario  pay 
expenses,  interest  at  4  per  cent,  depreciation  anc£ 
sinking  fund  to  pay  the  bonds  in  30  years  with  no 
tax  on  any  except  the  consumers.  The  proportion 
of  debts  to  assets  is  continually  growing  less,  and 
with  the  elimination  in  time  of  debts  and  interest 
charges,  the  rates  should  be  very  low.  of  course 
private  companies  have  no  object  in  reducing  liabili¬ 
ties,  but  rather  the  opposite.  According  to  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  commission,  the  rates  with  private 
ownership  averaged  idne  cents  per  kilowatt  hour 
for  the  province.  They  are  now  reduced  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  less  than  three  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 

Maine.  h.  r.  wiiippi.e. 


Tin:  War  Finance  Corporation  has  approved  a  loan 
of  $1,000,000  to  a  Virginia  Peanut  Growers’  Exchange. 
Yet  when  the  average  man  wants  to  refer  to  some  small 
and  insignificant  thing,  he  calls  it  a  “peanut.” 

The  scientists  now  state  that  the  germ  of  infantile 
paralysis  is  caused  and  nursed  by  the  flea  and  the  raf . 
Thus  the  disease  is  kept  alive  by  the  rat  and  conveyed 
to  the  victim  by  the  flea.  An  additional  reason  why 
rats  should  be  fought  and  killed  like  evil  spirits. 
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GROWN  in  our  upland  nurseries  (the  largest  in  New  York 
state),  fresh  dug,  free  from  disease,  propagated  from 
bearing  trees  of  known  merit. 

Our  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince,  Small  Fruits  and  Ornamentals 
are  sold  to  you  direct  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only.  39  years  of  active  nursery  ex¬ 
perience  is  back  of  every  tree — we  grow  our  own  stock  and  know  we  are  sending  just 
what  you  order.  Send  for  our  Free  Catalog,  it  shows  we  recognize  our  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  man  who  plants,  and  keep  the  quality  up  and  the  cost  down. 

For'  39  years  we  have  been  receiving  hundreds  of  letters  like  this  one  from  the 
people  who  buy  from  our  catalog : 


Maloney  quality  has  become  a  recognized  standard  by  which  all  nursery  stock  is 
judged  because  we  have  given  our  personal  attention  to  every  step  in  the  production 
of  our  stock  from  budding  to  shipping  and  know  just  what  we  are  sending  you  and 
that  our  varieties  bear  and  bloom  true  to  name. 

The  trees  and  plants  we  offer  this  spring  fully  measure  up  to  the  Maloney  Stand¬ 
ard  and  we  will  ship  all  orders  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  So  we  advise 
you  to  place  your  order  early. 

Small  or  large  orders  get  the  same  attention.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  Free 
Descriptive  Catalog:  it  contains  valuable  information  on  fruit  and  shrubs  and  saves 
you  money — write  today.  We  are  members  of  the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 


We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  Orders  for  Over  $7.50 


MALONEY  EROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  46  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Dansville’ s  Pioneer  Nurseries 


Visit  our  400-acre  nurseries 


Holley,  N.  Y.,  April  7,  1922. 

Gentlemen: — The  845  Peach.  Apple,  Cherry,  Pear  and  Plum  arrived  yes¬ 
terday  in  fine  condilion.  I  am  thinking  of  setting  out  more  trees  next  year,  at 
which  lime  you  will  hear  from  me. 

Thanking  you  for  your  square  dealings,  I  remain, 

Yours  as  ever, 

John  F.  Piedemonte. 


BEARING  TREE  ! 
PROPAGATION 

All  our  peach,  apple  and  pear  trees 
are  budded  from  the  best  bearing 
orchards.  Our  trees  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  direct  only.  We  have  no 
salesmen.  Send  for  complete 
descriptive  catalogue  Free. 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

Box  A,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


One  Year  Old 

Apple  Trees 

Plant  one-year-old  trees  to  save  money,  with¬ 
out  losing  time.  Saving  is  believing.  Write 
me  about  it.  Leading  varieties.  List  mailed  ftee. 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C,  C  McKay,  Mgr.,  Box  R,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


A  SPECIALTY. 

srees  Write  now  for 
prices  on  high- 
grade  Nursery  Stock,  sold  direct,  at  lowest 
prices.  Satisfactory  quality  and  condition 
guaranteed.  W rite  At  Once  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R  New'  Haven,  Missouri 


T rees  -  Plants  -  Seeds 


A  superb  stock  oi  the  highest  grade  trees,  low. 
direct-from-grower  prices,  now  ready  for  commer¬ 
cial  orchards  or  home  planting.  Also  ornamental 
shrubs,  bushes  and  perennials.  Seeds  for  the 
vegetable  or  fiower  garden.  Write  for  latest  cata¬ 
log.  Its  free. 


Dr  Worceater  Peach— A  large-sized  ,t 
yellow,  firm  and  very  juicy  peach.  \ 
It  has  a  full  peach  flavor,  rich  and 
sugary.  We  have  the  exclusive  sale 
of  this  wonder  peach  and  the  Ohio 
Beauty  Apple. 


WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 


879  Carson  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Reliable  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plants 

Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Apple,  3-4-1 1. ,  25c.  Peach,  3-ft.,  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Send  today  tor  ouv  1923  money  saving  catalog. 

AttEV  NURSERY  &  SEED  BOUSE  Geneva,  Ohio 


ellyS 


You  Know 

KELLY’S  TREES 

E  have  been  selling  guar - 
’  ’  anteed  trees,  true  to  name, 
direct  to  fruit  growers — 

No  Dealers-No  Middlemen 

— for  43  years.  Our  reputation 
for  square  dealing  is  established. 
You  take  NO  risk.  Kelly’s  Trees 
are  well  rooted,  perfect  specimens 
and  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  The 
prices  are  very  attractive. 

Ask  for  1923  Catalog 

Brim  full  of  illustrations  of  highest 
grade  fruit  trees — gives  prices,  freight 
rates,  and  names  and  address  of 
buyers  of  Kelly’s  Trees  with  letters 
telling  their  experience  with  Kelly’s 
trees.  (You  can  write  these  users— 
or,  some  may  live  near  you  :  go  and 
see  their  Kelly  Trees). 

You’ll  be  glad  you  sent  for  it. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees  That  Pay 

King  Fruit  Trees  are  grown  in  the  Business 
heart  of  the  country’s  greatest  nursery  is  Years. 
district.  They  are  hardy,  healthy  and 
true-to-name.  Such  Tree9  grow,  bear 
and  pay. 

Write  for  Catalog  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 
Box  40  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TOCCC  ft  OI  AUTO  Thousands  of  Fruit  trees, 
I  nCCd  a  rf.Mll  I  w  Privet  hedging,  etc.,  di¬ 
rect  to  you  at  lower  prices.  Large  assortment.  List  tree. 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  124,  Westminster,  Md 


The  Ox-team  Express 


December  1,  1922,  marked  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  the  ox-team  express.  Originally  we 
had  planned  to  make  the  journey  from 
the  little  village  in  Connecticut  (West 
Chester)  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  18 
months  to  two  years,  and  here  we  are 
only  in  Denver,  Col.,  the  place  where  the 
Westerners  say  and  believe  the  West  be¬ 
gins.  Well,  wre  should  worry!  We  have 
now  traveled  between  four  and  five  thou¬ 
sand  miles,  and  possibly  another  thousand 
miles  to  go.  We  are  enjoying  life  in 
our  humble  way.  Optimism  is  a  salve 
that  soothes  the  rough  edges  of  pessi¬ 
mism  ;  if  one  has  enough  of  the  former 
to  counteract  the  latter  life  is  just  one 
sweet  dream. 

Since  our  last  letter  to  your  large 
family  of  R.  N.-Y.  readers  we  traveled 
through  the  western  part  of  Kansas  and 
Eastern  Colorado.  We  saw  prairies  that 
are  real.  The  heat  was  terrific ;  rain 
there  was  none,  only  in  sections,  and  we 
escaped  these  for  possibly  three  months: 
To  be  exact,  we  stayed  in  camp  part  of 
the  week  of  July  10,  as  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  heavy  showers,  which  ceased,  and  on 
Friday,  August  18,  we  encountered  a 
shower  which,  lasted  about  one  hour. 
After  that  there  was  no  more  precipita¬ 
tion  until  November  5,  w’hen  there  came 
about  10  inches  of  snow.  Since  then  the 
local  weather  man  of  Denver  has  been 
“up  in  the  air.”  He  has  predicted  snow 
eight  times  within  two  weeks,  but  gives 
us  none.  There  is  of  course  plenty  of 
snow  all  about  us.  The  mountains  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see  when  clear  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow,  so  we  enjoy  the  scenery. 
Every  day  there  is  a  different  view.  Part 
of  the  day  we  can  take  a  peek  at  the 
peak  (Pike’s  Peak).  This  is  about  70 
miles  from  where  we  are  camped.  The 
nearest  point  to  the  Rockies  from  us  now 
is  about  14  miles  direct  as  the  crow  flies. 
Nature  has  left  some  wonderful  master- 
prices  hereabout  in  these  Itoeky  Moun¬ 
tains.  One  is  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
There  is  a  rift  in  the  rocks  the  shape  of  a 
cross.  Then  there  is  another  rock  they  call 
Mother  Grundy  in  the  Clear  Creek  Canon. 
This  is  a  boulder-like  rock  protruding 
from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  a 
skyline  background  gives  it  a  silhouette 
profile  of  a  face.  This  face  is  high  up, 
and  I  would  judge  would  measure  20  to 
30  feet  from  chin  to  forehead.  Then 
there  is  another  they  call  Indian  Head. 
This  resembles  an  Indian. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  prairie 
dogs.  We  first  saw  these  rodents  in 
Western  Kansas,  and  while  they  are  a 
nuisance  to  the  farmers,  they  are  curious 
in  their  habits  nevertheless.  They  dig 
mounds  in  the  fields,  and  many  of  them. 
They  go  visiting  and  feeding  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  mounds,  and  when  a 
team  approaches  it  is  a  funny  sight  to 
see  them  all  scamper  off  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  towards  their  mounds,  then  stand 
at  the  edge  of  the  hole  on  their  haunches 
and  wait  for  something  to  scare  them, 
when  down  they  go.  Then  the  noise  they 
make,  especially  at  twilight ;  several  hun¬ 
dred  will  all  bark  at  once.  They  are  very 
destructive,  so  much  so  that  only  last 
week  this  State  (Colorado)  reports  show 
there  wTas  a  drive  made  to  destroy  them 
by  poisoned  grain.  Several  tons  of  the 
grain  were  distributed  among  the  farmers 
to  be  fed  to  the  rodents. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
sheep  brought  from  the  mountains.  These 
sheep  are  taken  up  in  the  mountains  in 
Spring,  where  they  are  herded  by  men 
all  Summer,  and  in  Fall,  before  snow 
time,  they  are  driven  back  to  the  low¬ 
lands  and  the  fattest  culled  and  sold 
when  market  conditions  seem  to  be  right. 
Others  are  fed  and  held  for  breeding. 
One  of  these  flocks  passed  by  us  iu  the 
opposite  direction ;  there  were  10,000 
head  in  this  flock.  A  few  days  later  an¬ 
other  flock  passed  with  7,000,  then  later 
a  flock  of  1,700  came  by.  The  herders 
brought  along  their  burros,  dogs,  etc.  It 
surely  was  a  sight  to  us  tenderfoots  from 
the  East.  Rabbits?  These  are  the  jack 
rabbits — plenty  of  them.  How  they  can 
go !  Ofttimes  one  would  be  hidden  in  the 
ditch  alongside  the  road  among  the  grass. 
Suddenly  he  would  jump  out,  then  across 
the  prairies.  Sometimes  curiosity  would 
get  the  best  of  him  ;  he  would  stop  and 
want  to  see  our  unique  team.  That.. would 
be  his  undoing.  This  gave  me  time  to 
stop  and  get  my  trusty  double-barrel  gun 
— and  we  have  rabbit  stew. 

Denver  is  a  fine  city ;  nice  streets, 
substantial  buildings  and  plenty  of  room 
to  grow.  In  its  topography.  I  am  rather 
disappointed.  The  impression  I  had  of 
Denver  it  was  planted  in  a  large  canyon, 
or  buildings  planted  against  the  moun¬ 
tain  sides.  This  is  not  so.  .  It  is  nor¬ 
mally  flat,  and  has  a  population  of  256,- 
359  in  the  1920  census,  with  several  sur¬ 
rounding  suburban  towns  nearby  that  no 
doubt  will  eventually  be  taken  iu  as  part 
of  the  city.  The  elevation  is.  5,279  feet. 
They  call  it  the  mile-high  city.  Many 
people  coming  here  from  other  lower  sec¬ 
tions  have  hemorrhages  on  arrival.  We 
did  not  experience  any  evil  effects,  per¬ 
haps  because  we  reached  this  high  alti¬ 
tude  gradually.  We  do.  however, .  notice 
a  difference  in  the  climate.  The  air  here 
is  very  dry ;  in  fact,  it  is  only  on  rare 
occasions  we  notice  dew  on  the  ground 
in  the  morning.  We  aim  to  spend  the 
Winter  here.  J.  c.  berrang. 
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SEEDS 

Once  Grown 
Always  Grown 

Wm.  Henry  Mauift, Inc. 
2153  Arch  St..  Phil*.,  Pm. 


Low  Prices 
But  High  Quality 

That’s  what  you  get  if  you  buy  and 
plant  in  your  1923  garden 

Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 

High  in  purity  and  vitality;  sold  on  a 
“ Satisfaction  or  money  back”  guaran¬ 
tee.  Customers  say  “biggest  and  best 
crops  come  from  Ford’s  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  seeds.”  Forty  years  of  business 
proves  our  standing  with  farmers  and 
gardeners.  Send  for 

Ford’s  1923  Catalog 

which  features  Glory  Cabbage,  Ideal  Beet, 
Nectar  Sweet  Corn,  Ohio  Yellow  Globe  Onion. 
Old  Virginia  Ensilage  Corn,  and  other  reliable 
seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  and  trees  for  farm  and 
garden.  Write  today. 

Ford  Seed  Company 

Box  24  Ravenna,  Ohio 


A  Great  Mangel 
i — For  Stock — 

Giant  Double  Sugar  Mangel  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  foods  for  stock.  containing  a  very  high 
percentage  of  sugar.  Grajr  skin,  white  ties)), 
very  large  size,  grows  half  out  of  the  ground: 
easily  harvested.  Stock  and  poultry  thrive  on 
it,  Pound  75  cent*  ;  10  lbs.,  96.00. 

Send  lor  our  Spring  Seed  Catalog 
that  pictures  and  describes  many  New  Vege¬ 
tables  and  Flowers.  Heart  of  Gold  Muskmelon. 
King  of  Denmark  Spinach,  A  New  Crosby's 
Beet,  Double  Yield  Golden  Bantam  Corn,  New 
Asters,  Zinnias,  Roses,  a  new  Huckleberry  that 
bears  fruit  the  first  year  from  seed.  This  book 
is  free.  Bend  for  it  today.  Farmers  and 
Growers  ask  for  Special  Market  Book. 

HART  &  VICK.  SEEDMEN 
62  Stone  Street  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


Haapieu  TO 

Climate  and  Soil 

Isbell’s  Bell  Brand  Clovers 
—red  or  alsike— are  the  pur¬ 
est  obtainable.  They  are  all 

Michigan-Grown — hardiness  and 
adaptability  to  severe  climatic 
conditions  are  bred  into  them — the  result  of  *4 
years  of  success  in  growing  seeds, 
rpcr  Camnloc  of  field  BeedB  40  8h°™ 

mCC  OallipiCS  quality  sent  on  request  with 
Isbell’s  1923 Seed  Annual.  Big  savings  on  sterling 
quality  direct-from-grower  seeds.  Write  today. 


S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 
780  Mechanic  St.  (42)  Jackson,  Mich. 


Inoculate  Your  Alfalfa,  Sweef  Clover,  Soy  Beans 

with  best  pure  culture  bacteria.  Guaranteed.  Bushel 
size,  postpaid.  90c.  F.  K.  Ri81L,  Sweet  CUnrerCrtwer,  f 


% Pound 

Weight 


Vi  Actual 

Site 


We  want  everyone  who  raises 

,  any  vegetables  for  home  or  market  to 
grow  at  least  some  STARK’S  “BLIGHT- 
f  RESISTER”  (Improved  Norton)TOMA- 
TOES  this  coming  summer.  This  variety 
'  (NORTON)  has  been  found  “much  more 
1  resistant  than  other  varieties  and  produced 
a  better  yield  and  quality  of  fruit”,  (rage 
112.  U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  1015-1922). 

12,000  home  gardeners  planted  Stark’s 
]  “Blight-Resister”  last  year.  They  say 
fit  “doubled  the  yield  of  other  toma- 
I  toes”  with  fruit  "smooth  and  meaty  as  a 
Fpeach’V’despite  the  worst  drought  in  44 
/years”,  “when  other  varieties  fell  easy  vie- 
ftims  to  wilt  and  blight.” 

J Send  Coupon  Quick-feue3desS 

I  of  this  seed— with  your  name  and  address 
/ for  FREE  TRIAL  PACKET-5  SEEDS  of  this 
1  amazing  tomato — and  wonderful  BIG,  64-Page 
f  1923  Stark  Vegetable  and  Garden  Seed  Catalog. 

1 20  Big  Packets  ($1.75  Worth)  $1 
fof  Stark  Vegetable  Seeds  1 

j  Order  Direct  from  tills  Ad.  Enough  for  20x48 
[ft.  vegetable  garden— finest  varieties  —  biggest 
/  crop  makers.  A  BARGAIN  to  get  you  acquainted 
J  with  our  pure,  eure-to-grow  seed.  Get  it  by  pin- 
fning  a  Dollar  Bill  to  Coupon.  Address  Box  108 

STARK  BRO’S 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen 

f  rC&A,waT'  “  L0UISIANA> M0- 

f  ^VSTARK  BRO’SD.ouUian«JWo.  "! 

I  Send  me  FREE  TRIAL  PACKET  of '  ’Stark-s  • 

Bllght-Resister”  (Imp.  Norton)  Tomato  Seed.  I 
a  vr  r  tio^k  Catalogs  you  wish.  • 


.  Bli, 

Cnee! 

□  1923  Stark  Seed  Catalog-FREE. 

□  1923  Stark’s  “Prize  Fruits”  Catalog— FREE. 

□  Put  X  here  if  you  send  31  for  20  Big  Packets 
(31.76  worth)  Stark  Vegetable  Seed. 


Name .... 


P.  O. 


R.  R.  or  St.  No . State.. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

J 


'asWEET 
CLOVER 


One  of  the  most  profitable  crops 
you  can  grow,  especially  this  year 
when  seed  is  very  low.  Our  Seed 
Book  tells  all  about  handling  the 
crop,  and  you’ll  findit  a  great  help 
in  solving  scores  of  farming  prob¬ 
lems  and  questions  as  to  seed. 
Write  Today  for  your  Free  Copy 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

12  Seventh  St.  Marysville,  Ohio 


DANISH  SEEDS 
CAULIFLOWER 
CABBAGE 
OATS 

MUCK  SEEDS 

M  .  K  LITG  O  RD 

IMPORTER 

Box  R  LIMA,  N.  Y. 

ASK  FOR  MY  PRICES 


Seed  Book  FREE 

The  finest  we  have  ever  issued. 
Complete  lists  with  illustrations 
of  garden,  field  and  flower  seeds, 
shrubs,  evergreens,  bulbs,  etc. 
Quality  best,  prices  right,  service 
prompt. 

TRY  THIS.  For  25c  we  will  send 
a  full-size  pkt.  each  of  the  finest 
celery,  cabbage,  tomato,  beet  and 
radish.  They  will  prove  our  claims. 
In  any  case  write  us  for  the  book 
before  making  up  your  list.  A 
postal  will  do— it’s  free. 
HOLMES  SEED .  &  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  g3a  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Plant  Now 


Some  Special  Offers 
to  Introduce  Our 
Stock  to  You. 

We  will  send  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  in  good 
,n  _  condition  guaranteed. 

10  Concord  Grapes,  No.  1.  2-year-old,  for . *1.50 

10  Assorted  Grapes,  No.  1 .  3.00 

8  Assorted  Dahlias,  No.  1 .  1.00 

100  California  Privet  Hedge  Plants,  8  to  12  ins .  5.00 

»5rOr  all  four  collections  for  *0.00  prepaid. 

Send  for  REDUCED  list  of  all  kinds  of  TREES,  PLANTS  and 
VINES.  (Established  186S.  67th  Year.) 

BARNES  NURSERIES 
(College  Hill)  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri 

I  have  arrived  at  that  state  of  mind 
where  I  refuse  to  trap  or  kill  wild  game 
for  pleasure,  or  even  for  food,  but  I  have 
come  to  it  slowly,  starting  from  a  mur¬ 
derous  boyhood  that  thought  it  sport  to 
shoot  birds  indiscriminately.  Now  I  keep 
my  fruit  farm  as  a  safe  preserve  for  rab¬ 
bits  and  quail  against  all  marauding 
hunters,  but  they  still  have  enough  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  animal  and  bird  kingdom  to 
keep  them  shy  and  afraid  of  all  men. 
Favorable  seasons  in  l!)22  brought  about 
a  noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of 
quail.  The  rabbits  are  with  us  always — 
in  good  seasons  or  bad— and  would  he 
legion  if  it  were  not  for  their  many  ene¬ 
mies,  among  which — on  our  home  domain 
• — the  cat  easily  ranks  first. 

Without  respect  to  the  number  of  rab¬ 
bits.  young  trees  must  always  be  pro¬ 
tected.  A  famous  old  brand  of  axle  grease 
used  to  be  employed  by  some  as  a  repel¬ 
lent  and  found  good,  but  a  friend  who 
tried  a  modern  make  killed  his  trees.  I 
have  used  paper  a  great,  deal,  but  much 
of  the  quickest  form  of  application  and 
quite  reliable  I  find  to  be  rancid  butter, 
melted.  One  can  swab  this  on  a  tree  in 
one-tenth  of  the  time  it  takes  to  wrap  it, 
and  no  rabbit  will  more  than  take  a 
smell. 

.So  fiir  our  coldest  weather  has  been 
around  15  above.  Some  cabbage  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  north  wind  was  uninjured. 
Cauliflower,  so  far,  has  been  a  failure  in 
this  latitude  ;  it  does  not  head  till  after 
frost,  and  has  not  time  to  make  large 
heads.  I  shall  try  some  planted  early. 
Nobody  raises  celery  for  market  in  this 
region,  but  I  find  it  grows  splendidly 
under  ordinary  culture  and  without  irri¬ 
gation  ;  it  should  be  profitable.  We 
banked  a  small  lot,  then  later  threw  over 
it  dead  tomato  tops  and  on  this  piled 
strawy  manure.  Now  (in  January)  it 
comes  out  in  perfect  condition,  and  far 
more  tender  than  the  commercial  kind 
we  buy  at  the  grocer’s.  I  shall  see  how 
long  it  will  keep  in  this  way.  Irish 
potatoes  are  pitted  here  without  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  never  rot.  Turnips  without  a 
chimney  will  rot  rarely,  but  carrots 
always.  Cabbage  will  keep  well  quite  a 
while.  Celery  packed  away  in  a  box  in 
a  dark  cellar  shows  no  sign  of  decay. 
What  a  boon  a  convenient  cold  storage 
plant  is !  'We  filled  a  number  of  orange 
boxes  with  apples,  and  now  bring  home 
a  box  at  a  time,  just  as  we  need  them. 
The  charges  on  these  boxes  are  10  cents 
a  month.  After  the  Summer  apples  the 
Jonathan  was  the  next  candidate  for 
favors,  as  attractive  in  quality  as  it  was 
in  color,  but  its  early  season  was  en¬ 
croached  upon  by  the  Delicious,  which  by 
reason  of  its  sweet  flavor  is  edible  almost 
from  picking  time.  It  is  this  flavor  that 
makes  if  the  universal  favorite.  The  lit¬ 
tle  child  here  among  his  first  utterances 
learned  to  distinguish  (he  “Lishy”  apple 
from  all  others  and  to  call  for  it.  Were 
it  not  that  it  is  surpassed  by  certain 
kinds  as  a  late  keeper  I  should  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  discarding  from  the  family  or¬ 
chard  all  other  Winter  varieties.  If  is 
unexcelled  in  productiveness,  while  still 
maintaining  a  vitality  that  insures  un¬ 
usual  size  for  its  fruit.  Its  shape,  too, 
is  so  distinctive  that  there  is  little  chance 
of  mistaking  it  among  others. 

Last  September  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  a  distinguished  company  of  hor¬ 
ticultural  professors  at  Louisiana.  Mo., 
whither,  they  had  assembled  to  investigate 
the  merits  of  the  new  apple,  Golden  De¬ 
licious.  The  principal  claim  for  this  ap¬ 
ple,  whose,  parent  tree  was  found  in  a 
West  Virginia  orchard,  is  that  it  is  equal 
U\  the  Grimes  in  quality  and  to  the 
Winesap  in  long-keeping  endurance.  It 
has  an  aristocratic  shape,  somewhat  after 
the  form  of  the  red  Delicious.  A  large 
number  of  young  trees  have  been  dissem¬ 
inated  over  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  it  a  thorough  trial  and  discov¬ 
ering  its  strong  and  weak  points.  One 
of  the  novel  sights  that,  we  saw  in  being 
conducted  through  the  extensive  orchards 
of  Stark  Brothers  was  a  lofty  hill  of 
even  conical  proportions  which  had  been 
terraced  from  base  to  summit  and  planted 
throughout  to  the  new  apple,  Golden  De¬ 
licious.  These  terraces  are  in  the  form 
of  a  winding  road,  up  which  we  were 
carried  in  automobiles.  In  examining  a 
large  commercial,  orchard  of  young  two- 
year-old  frees  I  discovered  that  there  was 
far  from  uniformity  in  the  views  of  hor¬ 
ticultural  professors  as  regards  systems 
of  pruning.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that 
flie  apple  tree  is  willing  to  produce  gen¬ 
erously  under  any  system. 

T,.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Burpee's  Annual 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 


Burpee's  Annual  is  the  catalog  that*  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  The  Best  Seeds  That 
Grow.  It  describes  the  Burpee  Quality  Seeds. 

Burpee's  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to 
the  vegetable  and  flower  garden.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
some  book  of  188  pages  with  more  than  a 
hundred  of  the  finest  vegetables  and  flowers 
illustrated  in  the  colors  of  nature. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening  Burpee's 
Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you  free.  Write 
for  your  “Annual”  today.  Just  tear  off  the 
coupon  and  fill  in  your  name  and  address  below. 

----------------------  TEAR  HERE  Rmmmmmmmmmmmwmmmmmmmmmm 


We  are  now  having  a  good  run  of 
sleighing.  No  ice  has  been  secured  yet. 
Farmers  are  busy  in  doing  chores  and 
trying  to  get  coal  enough  to  keep  warm. 
I  think  it  a  great  piece  of  profiteering  on 
coal  that  the  people  are  called  thus  to 
suffer  that  some  may  become  rich.  Is  it 
not. the  duty  of  the  President  or  Congress 
to  inquire  into  this  matter  and  remedy 
it?  What  would  happen  if  the  farmers 
put  a  corner  on  wheat  or  potatoes,  etc.? 
Would  there  not  be  something  doing?  A 
few  steers  are  being  fattened  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Stock  of  all  kinds  doing  well. 
Light  pork  in  good  demand  at  13c  per 
lb. :  wheat,  $1.40  per  bushel ;  barley,  65c  ; 
corn.  95c.  Contract  beans  were  a  failure 
with  many  :  red  kidneys  did  better. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  t.  b. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia. 
Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 


100  4 


Name. 


R.  D.  or  Street . 

Postoffice . . . State 
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TOWNSEHOIS  ^PLANTS 


GATEWAY 
to  SUCCESS 

Every  R.  N.-Y.  Reader  is  Assured  of  Success  From  the  Start  by  Planting," 
Townsend’s  Hardy  Productive  Strawberry  Plants 

Send  Postal  for  20th  Century  Catalog 

fully  describing  our  complete  list  of  S.  B,  and  other  small  fruit  plants. 
Save  a  week,  and  order  direct  from  our  select  list. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Tobacco  Stems  as  Fertilizer 

Will  you  advise  the  comparative  value 
of  tobacco  stems  as  a  fertilizer  for  gen¬ 
eral  truck  crops  and  orchard  as  compared 
with  commercial  fertilizers  at  present 
market  prices,  tobacco  stems  at  $20  per 
ton?  u.  g.  T. 

North  Carolina. 

Tobacco  stems  vary  quite  a  little  in 
composition,  depending  on  the  way  they 
have  been  kept  or  stored.  There  will  be 
about  2%  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  about  7 
per  cent  of  potash  and  a  little  phosphoric 
acid.  The  stems  would  be  a  good  bar¬ 
gain  at  $20  per  ton.  If  they  are  used, 
and  a  complete  fertilizer  is  required,  we 
should  use  1,400  lbs.  of  the  stems  and 
600  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  to  make  a 
ton.  This  would  he  good  for  orchard 
crops.  For  truck  we  should  use  150  lbs. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  added  to  the  ton  of 
stems  and  phosphate. 
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MAIL  ORDER  DIRECT 
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W.  TOWNSEND  G) 

SONS 

25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$3.50  Per  Thousand  and  up.  %?ar]t ,h8" T4: 

mentions  bearing  plants  guarantee  big  crops  of 
luscious  berries.  Best  varieties  for  all  kinds  of  soils. 
Many  new  varieties  such  as  Eaton,  Bun  Special, 
Premier,  Marvel  and  Cooper.  The  world  s  great¬ 
est  new  Kverbearing  Strawberry  CHAMPION.  Full 
line  of  Raspberries,  Blackberries  and  Asparagus, 
Greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Our  customers  are 
making  up  to  $1209.00  per  acre  from  small  fruits. 

I .urge  stock  of  good  Rrunp  X*1 onfc 
at  $36.00  per  thousand.  ***  riaillS 

Beautiful  hew  color  catalog  free.  Write  To-day 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  19.  Bridgman,  Mich. 

Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

£***//  Fresh  dug,  direct  from  NURSERY  to  tou.^  ^ 
Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cher- 
ry,  Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc,  f 
wlsfi&fxSjRl  Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Hasp-  f 
fgSh berry.  Dewberry,  Gooseberry,  y%  ~.dr 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Bax  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  S  "*£,,S5S-7* 

M.  H.  Smith,  N.  Y.,  says:  “Your  plants  are  the  best  I  ever 
bought.”  Free  Catalog.  Write  today  and  save  money  on 
your  order.  €>•  Perdue.  Vox  20,  Showell,  Maryland 

s*u  Mil  lions  of  Strawberry  “ddvaric«eps!“vl;-beirmg 

.Straw  ber*  ies,  Raspberries  and  Blackberries,  Asparagus 
rooib.  shrubs,  Boses,  etc.  Altxander  Ca.  Nurseries,  McClure,  III. 

THE  MILLION  DOLLAR  STRAWBERRY-Howard  17 

The  wonder  of  the  Strawberry  world.  The  millionaire’s 
pride— the  commercial  grower’s  best  friend.  Interesting 
booklet  free.  Secure  your  plants  of  (he  introducer. 

C.  K.  Chapman  -  North  (Stonington,  Conn. 

(STRAWBERRY  PLANTSI 

Ro“£hd  New  Prices  Lowest  of  All 

Big  J  60-page  Garden  Guide  FREE.  Everything  in  Plants 

GDl.r.anie4e98  Ysool»tl 2: 

THE  ONTARIO  RASPBERRY  ““T* 

best  ever  introduced.  Big  stock.  Plants,  5  dozen,  $6. 
100— $9.60.  April  delivery.  W.  HaLBEKT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  Plants 

I’KH  Kl)  AH  fO  TL  ,9  J  RASPBERRY,  DRAPES, 

1.  O  W  A  8  M  3  1  nousdnu  CURRANTS.  Etc. 

so  tears’  experience.  A  complete  line.  All  plants  inspect¬ 
ed.  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

J  K  iROKELY  &  80M  Rt.  10  Bridgman,  Michigan 

STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Northern  Grown.  Prices  S3. 50  ami  $15  per 
Thousand.  E.  Franklin  Kean,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

Strawtoerry  Plants 

•a  per  1.000.  History  and  valuable  illustrated  book  fire 
You  will  learn.  Address  MUTER'S  PUkT  NURSERY, Merrill,  Mith- 

CTD  AU/RFRU  V  PI  ANTC  The  Best  Juni-  a,1,i 

J 1  linL  wf  D  Kill  HI  iLimllliJ  Everbearing  varieties. 
Catalog  Free.  KAS1L  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 

Hoffman’s  Seeds  Pay! 

*■»*  n  t  -r^-ofits  +hic  must  mine  frnm 


Clover  Seeds 

Very  best  quality. 
Northern  -  grown. 
American  Seed  — 
free  from  weeds. 
Tested.  Sound  ger¬ 
mination.  All  va¬ 
rieties-  Red,  Mam¬ 
moth,  Alsike,  Crim¬ 
son,  Sweet,  White, 
new  ‘Hubam’  an¬ 
nual.  Guaranteed 
to  please  or  no  sale. 


Alfalfa 


"North- 
west  ” 
brand  Hardiest 
Strain  —  unusual 
grower —  insures 
success  of  your 
stand. 


P' 


from 
not 


this  year  must  come 
‘more  stuff  from  each  acre’ 
from  ‘high  prices’.  Start  right — sow 
good  seed!  It  never  costs  much  more, 
and  always  pays  better.  Hoffman’s 
Seeds  Pay  because  they’re  extra  good 
grades — that’s  why  you  should  sow 
them.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  them. 

New  Catalog  Free 

You  ought  to  have  one.  It  give  the  details  on  all 
Farm  Seeds.  Complete  instructions  for  Soy  Beans — ■ 
Alfalfa — Field  Peas-  Pasture  Grasses  Grain,  etc. 
Offers  Maine  Potatoes.  We’ll  gladly  send  Seed 
Samples.  Mention  this  paper.  Write  us  today. 


Seed  Oats 

7  kinds  —  ‘side’  and 
’tree’  types.  All 
good  yielders. 
Clean,  heavy  seed. 

"Shad  el  and  Cli¬ 
max"  very  unusual 
sort  —  yielded  100 
bu.  per  acre.  Hardy 
stiff  straw.  Let  us 
send  samples, 
FREE. 

Corn  10  kinds. 

_  Ensilage 

and  husking  types. 
Heavy  producers. 
High  germination. 
Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  January  11  purchased 
outright  the  big  radio  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  WDP,  located  on  top  of  the  Drake 
Hotel,  and  began  sending  the  grain  quo¬ 
tations  every  30  minutes  during  trading 
hours  on  market  days. 

Senator  Fernald  of  Maine  led  a  fight 
in  the  Senate  January  11  to  strike  from 
the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  the 
sum  of  $410,500,  which  is  provided  in 
that  bill  to  enforce  the  Packers’  and 
Stockyards’  act  of  1021.  This  is  the  act 
usually  called  the  packers’  control  law. 
He  declared  the  act  had  not  been  of  any 
benefit  to  1  lie  farmers.  Senator  Fer- 
nald’s  attack  stirred  up  other  Senators, 
who  came  to  the  defense  of  the  law,  and 
nothing  was  done  toward  eliminating  the 
proposed  appropriation.  The  controversy 
lasted  for  nearly  three  hours. 

For  the  first  time  in  20  years  the  item 
in  the  agricultural  supply  bill  appropriat¬ 
ing  $360,000  for  the  distribution  of  free 
seeds  by  members  of  Congress  to  their 
constituents  has  been  eliminated  by  Con¬ 
gress.  The  death  knell  to  the  plan,  char¬ 
acterized  in  and  out  of  Congress  as  a 
cheap  way  to  obtain  votes,  was  sounded 
January  12  when  the  Senate  blocked  a 
determined  effort  on  the  part  of  several 
Senators  to  have  the  item  restored  to 
the  budget.  Congress  lias  appropriated 
about  $5,000,000  for  free  seeds,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Senator  Capper  (Kan.),  chairman 
of  the  farm  bloc.  During  the  last  ihree 
years  the  appropriation  lias  been  $360,- 
000  each  year,  but  previous  to  that  time 
it  was  about  $200,000  a  year. 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  meet  January  3-February  1  at  the 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
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7  Blue  Tag  * 
Seed  Potatoes 

You  should  use  them  because — 

They  have  passed  three  inspections 
by  specialists  from  Cornell. 

They  are  guaranteed  to  be  healthy, 
vigorous  and  free  of  varietal  mixture. 

The  average  of  all  diseases  found  on 
both  field  inspections  was  less  than 
lVz  percent. 

Actual  use  of  the  seed  has  shown  a 
large  increase  in  yield  over  local  seed. 

Machine  graded  and  hand  sorted  to 
contain  only  sound  tubers  weight  2 
to  12  ounces. 

Packed  in  even  weight  sacks,  hold¬ 
ing  8,  10.  11  pecks  as  ordered. 

We  have  an  established  reputation 
for  fair  dealing  based  on  S  years  of 
business  practice. 

The  Blue  Tag  on  every  Bag  is  your 
protection  against  inferior  seed. 

Write  for  attractive  prices  on  the 
10  Standard  Varieties.  Tell  us  the 
quantity  you  need  and  the  variety  you 
prefer. 

N.  Y.  Coop.  Seed  Potato  Ass’n.  Inc. 

100  Byrne  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


NEcrOWN 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

9-Hoe  Drill . f 105.00 

II- Hoe  Drill .  120.00 

Other  size*  same  proportion. 

Buy  a  NEEDHAM  CROWN  and  hank  the  difference  Toe 
lowest  price  yet  given  on  the  best  iine  of  grain  di ills. 
Save  money  on  the  purchasing  price,  and  enjoy  owning 
one  of  the  finest  seeding  machines  in  America.  No  crack¬ 
ing  or  hunching  of  grain.  The  newest  and  most  talked 
of  Grain  Drill  <>n  the  market.  Lowest  cost.  Easy  to  set. 
Thoroughly  guaranteed. 

See  vour  Dealer,  and  write  us  for  catalog. 

CROWN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  1 12,  PHELPS, N.Y. 


FERTILIZERS 

Croxton  Brand 
Commercial  Fertilizers 
Also  Raw  Materials 

Carload  or  lets  Carload  lots 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  TANKAGE 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  BONE  MEAL 
ACID  PHOSPHATE  MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
BLOOD  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

N.  J.FERTILIZER  &CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory:  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office:  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


OOD  SEEDS 


Grown  From  Select 
Stock— None  Better— 53 

years  selling  good  seeds  to  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Prices  below 
all  others.  Extra  lot  free  in 
all  orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
yourandneighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


The  Host  Wonderful  Tomato 


Ever  Grown” 

customers  says  of  Beebe’s 
j  Early  Prolific.  It  is  a  wonderfu 
i  bearer,  beginning  to  bloom  whet 
only  6  or  8  inches  high.  Fruit  is 
'as  large  as  any  of  the  early  varie- 
uvzr-  ties,  almost  perfectly  smooth  anc 
_  . .  — — or  superb  quality.  Very  few  seeds, 

mSn&laT1  excellent  for  •tiring.  Splendid  keepers  and 
—a™ Beer  from  10  days  to  2  weeks  before  any 
.  b“r  un01  &»•*•  Stand  hot,  dry  weathe. 

i  ****  other  sorts.  You  will  make  oo  mistake  bv 

planting  eomeot  tbeoo.  Price,  20c  per  packet.  Send  for  »ny 
free  book,/}Trees  and  Seeds  *ri>at  Grow*/’  (•£>) 

Sonderegger  Nurseries  &  Seed  House 

[29 Court  Slretl,  SEkTEICE.  WEE.  CARL  SONDESEGGEH.  Prti. 


StrawhprrvPIonte  *hat  grow,  at  reasonable  prices.  Also 
Oil  anuol  I J  r  I  a  II 1 5  Dewberry  plants.  Catalogue  gn  sue 
cultural  directions  tree.  M.  1.  PlirOR,  ».  F.  0..  S,li,ku>y.  MO 

ChoiceStowbeiry  Plants 

at  $3.i  5.  Gun  ran  teed  first-class  or  money  refund. 

ed.  Catalog.  Mrs.  Fileua  Woolf,  Alleoan.  Micbioan 

Martha  Washington  Asparagus  Seed 

$0  per  lb.  Washington  seed,  $8.  LESTER  W.  BENNETT,  Victor,  fc  , 


Latham  and  Redpath  Red  Raspberries 

(new)  and  a.  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  of  our  well  know  n 
high  standard  of  excellence.  Price  list  Free. 

Samuel  Fraser  Nursery,  luc.  Genesee.  N.\  . 

Gladioli  America  SSH&Kf 

above  and  other  varieties  to  Tv  \  fTlPTON,  AifcUbula.  oni* 

FarmFnrRpnf  uwtl  Salisbury,  Md.  Also  good,  cheap 
rdllffiUI  noil!  farm  for  sale.  Por  full  particular  ad¬ 
dress  barauel  I*.  \\  oodcoek,  (Salisbury,  Mary  land 
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Notes  from  North  Carolina 

A  justice  of  the  peace  had  been  elected. 
He  had  no  experience,  and  when  the  at 
torney  for  the  plaintiff  closed  his  argu¬ 
ment  “His  Honor”  turned  to  the  defend¬ 
ant's  lawyer  and  said :  “That  settles  it. 
The  plaintiff  wins.”  Finally  the  justice 
was  persuaded  to  listen  to  the  defendant’s 
attorney  also.  The  court  was  visibly  im¬ 
pressed,  and  at  the  end  said :  “That’s 
funny.  Now  the  defendant  wins.”  If 
you  read  the  arguments  on  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  you'll  feel 
about  like  that  magistrate. 

The  three  best  apples  for  this  section 
are  the  Gravenstein,  the  Spitzenberg  and 
the  Albemarle  Pippin.  Occasionally  a 
russet  will  also  do.  If  other  people  do 
not  agree  with  me  I  shall  feel  like  the 
juror  who  said  that  the  other  eleven 
were  stubborn  and  did  not  want  to  see 

What  is  the  best  record  ever  made  by 
one  man  raising  corn?  I  have  known 
men  to  plow,  plant,  cultivate  and  harvest 
00  acres  of  corn,  yielding  about  50 
bushels  per  acre,  but  I  have  heard  of 
men  harvesting  (that  means  taking  the 
ears  off  the  stalks  standing  in  the  field, 
pulling  off  the  husks,  loading  on  wagon, 
driving  home  and  unloading  in  the  crib) 
100  bushels  per  day.  This  means  shelled 
corn.  But  what  is  the  largest  crop  com¬ 
pletely  produced  and  harvested  by  one 
man?  Is  there  a  man  who  thus  produced 
and  harvested  alone  4,000  bushels  in  one 
year?  'What  is  the  best  one-man  record 
for  wheat,  and  what  is  the  best  one-man 
record  for  corn,  oats,  wheat  or  other 
grains  combined?  If  one  man  in  Iowa  or 
Eastern  Kansas  and  Nebraska  can  pro¬ 
duce  3,000  and  more  bushels  of  corn  and 
other  grain,  how  can  the  farmer  in  New 
York  or  New  England  compete  with  him? 

My  cow  Jane  insists  that  10  to  12  lbs. 
of  clover  hay  is  not  enough.  We  showed  her 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  pointed  out  to  her  that 
she  was  getting  a  more  than  ample  and 
well  balanced  grain  ration,  and  that  she 
was  giving  only  about  12  lbs.  of  milk  per 
day,  but.  it  was  in  vain,  and  we  shall  have 
to  pay  $32  for  another  ton  of  clover. 
Jane  belongs  to  the  ancient  and  well- 
known  family  of  scrub.  Judged  by  local 
standards,  she  is  considered  a  fair  milker. 

We  are  living  4,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
in  the  “Land  of  the  Sky,”  the  “Land  of 
Opportunity”  and  the  “Poor  Man’s  Rich 
Country,”  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of 
North  Carolina,  the  land  that  in  scenic 
beauty,  floral  wealth  and  wonderful  cli¬ 
mate  has  no  equal  either  on  the  American 
continent  nor  elsewhere.  Agriculturally 
this  section  is  just  beginning  to  develop, 
and  the  growing  of  seed  potatoes  for  the 
“Lowlands”  is  the  first  attempt  at  com¬ 
petition  in  the  world  market. 

North  Carolina.  mountaineer. 


Winters  in  South  Jersey 

If  the  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  ever 
lived  in  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  he  would 
not  say  the  Winters  are  mild.  I  lived 
there  12  years,  and  found  them  severe ; 
snowdrifts  so  deep  schools  had  to  close, 
and  no  train  service  for  a  week.  Ex¬ 
cepting  for  a  channel  kept  open  by  the  ice 
boats,  the  Delaware  River  was  frozen 
from  Pennsgrove  to  Wilmington.  There 
are  exceptional  Winters  not  so  bad.  The 
Winters  are  usually  long  and  severe,  and 
the  Summers  very  hot.  J.  K.  n. 

Washington. 

I  dislike  cold  weather  as  much  as  any¬ 
one,  yet  would  not  say  the  Winters  in 
South  Jersey  were,  on  an  average,  long 
or  severe.  We  often  get  rain  down  here, 
as  was  the  case  December  27,  when  North 
.  Jersey  and  New  York  City  got  snow. 
This  is  probably  more  disagreeable  for 
the  time  than  snow  would  have  been,  but 
when  it  is  over  we  are  done  with  it.  I 
live  within  half  a  mile  of  Salem  County 
line.  I  do  not  know  when  .T.  K.  II.  lived 
there,  but  it  must  have  been  some  time 
ago.  I  cannot  remember  when  the  trains 
were  blocked  for  as  long  as  a  week.  It 
seldom  happens  now  that  trains  are  more 
than  an  hour  or  two  late  on  account  of 
snow.  Autos  are  seldom  blocked  for 
more  than  a  day  or  so.  The  rural  mail 
carriers  get  around  practically  every  day, 
and  so  do  the  school  busses.  I  think" 
there  is  an  explanation  for  this.  Years 
ago  the  fields  and  roads  and  lanes  were 
all.  fenced  with  hedges  or  rail  fences.  A 
light  snow  would  be  followed  by  a  north¬ 
west  wind  that  would  carry  this  light 
fall  of  snow  and  pule  it  up  4  to  8  ft.  deep 
in  the  roadways,  and  of  course  block 
traffic.  These  fences  and  hedges  have 
now  been  removed  to  a  great  extent  along 
the  main  highways,  and  it  makes  a  big 
difference. 

Our  Winters  are  severe  enough  to  stop 
farm  work,  and  some  of  our  weather  is 
far  from  pleasant,  but  it  is  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  what  the  people  farther  north 
have  to  put  up  with.  We  seldom  have 
more  than  two  or  three  days  a  year  when 
the  thermometer  reaches  zero,  and  it  is 
very  uncertain  as  to  whether  satisfactory 
ice  can  be  gathered  for  filling  icehouses. 

TRUCKER,  .TB. 


The  History  of  Dickinson’s  Progress 


BACK  in  the  early  fifties,  really  in  the  days  when 
the  “Forty  Niners”  were  wending  their  perilous 
ways  across  the  western  prairies,  the  founder  of 
DICKINSON’S  first  began  to  gather  seeds,  and 
clean,  sort  and  pack  them  for  farmers. 

For  sixty-nine  years  the  name  Dickinson,  in  the 
seed  world,  has  stood  for  Quality  and  Reliability — 
for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  farmers  have 


known  that  when  they  purchased  Dickinson’s 
Seeds  they  would  always  get  precisely  what  they 
had  bought. 

Good  will,  good  name  and  customer's  confidence 
acquired  and  retained  thru  all  these  years  are 
esteemed  by  Dickinson  as  a  priceless  asset,  and 
constitute  the  sure  foundation  upon  which  stands 
this  greatest  institution  of  its  kind. 


Dickinson’s 

Pine  Tree  Brand 


i  • 

#  v 

Farm  m 

Seeds 


In  1854,  the  year  the  Dickinson  business  was  founded,  hand  fanning  machines  supplied  the  only 
means  of  recleaning  seeds.  In  the  virgin  fields,  given  up  to  seed  production,  many  weeds  had  not  yet  made 
their  appearance  —  but  today  clean  fields  are  rare,  and  clean  seeds  are  most  important. 

The  increasing  demand  for  clean  seed,  and  the  unyielding  requirements  of  stringent  seed  laws  have  combined 
to  stimulate  inventive  genius  in  devising  new  methods  and  processes  for  doing  away  with  weeds  in  seeds. 

The  Albert  Dickinson  Company  now  use  many  processes,  requiring  costly  and  special  machinery  to 
remove  the  seeds  of  objectionable  weeds,  and  to  further  purify  Pine  Tree  Brand  Seeds.  Endless  exper¬ 
iments  and  countless  tests  have  gone  into  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  Dickinson’s  Perfected  Process  of  Puri  fi- _ . _ „ _ _ 

cation  for  Seeds  —  with  Dickinson ’s  recleaning 
has  become  a  science. 

In  this  important  work  Dickinson  has  made  tremen¬ 
dous  strides.  Dickinson  always  keeps  a  step  ahead. 

Insure  for  bigger,  better  crops  by  sowing  Dickinson’s  Pine  Tree 
Brand  Timothy,  Red  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsikeand  Grass  Seeds. 


The  Albert  Dickinson  Co.,  *769  W.  35th  St.,  Chicago,  111.  | 


GENTLEMEN:  Please  send  me  your  special  illustrated  Booklet: 
“Dickinson’s  Clover  Seed  Facts.”  Yours  truly 

Name  _ _ _ _ _ 


Street 


THE  ALBERT  DICKENSON  COMPANY 

Wholesale  Grass  and  Field  Seeds 
Pine  Tree  Brand  Seeds  and  Globe  Feeds 


Town. 


..State. 


Seed  Dealer’s  Name. 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Suntiyside  Strain  of  Number  Nines,  selected  12 
years.  Two  first  prizes  New  York  State  Fair,  1922. 
Plant  them  to  insure  big  crops  of  smooth  white  po¬ 
tatoes.  Beautifully  illustrated  circular  on  request. 
Also  Green  Mts  and  Cobbler*.  RILEY  I1ROS.,  Sennett,  N.Y. 


Green  Mountain  Certified  SEED  POTATOES  sa°le 

Grown  under  State  Inspection.  Write  for  spring 
delivery  prices.  G.  T.  CARTER.  Marathon,  Cortland  Co., N  Y. 


Pure  Strain  Brand  Seed  Potatoes 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE  SONS  Established  1889  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


Russet 

Rural 


SEED  POTATOES 


Twelve  years  selection  work. 

E.  R.  SMITH  Specialist  Kasoag,  N.  Y. 


Write  for 
Isbell's 
1923 
Catalog 


CARDEN  SEED, 


BELL 

__  BRAD/D 

Isbell’s  Michigan-grown  Garden  Seeds  assure  a  big-yi«lding,  profit¬ 
able  garden,  for  they  are  thoroughbred  stock  —  the  result  of  44 
years  of  development  and  selection.  Send  today,  for  Isbell’s  1923 
Seed  Annual,  giving  valuable  information  on  quality  seed*  and  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY  781  Mechanic  St.  (41)  Jackson.  Mich. 


1 


Beautiful 
Colored Catalog 

FREE 
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Growers  of  Small  Fruits 
Make  More  Money 

from  a  small  plot  than  grain  men  make  from  a  large  acreage.  Some 
of  our  customers  have  made  more  than  $2,000  from  an  acre  of  straw¬ 
berries  ;  yields  worth  $500  or  $1,000  are  almost  ordinary.  Much  of 
this  is  due  to  the  extra  health  and  strength  of  Knight’s  sprayed 
plants;  they’re  far  better  than  ordinary  Strawberry  plant*. 

Knight’s  Guide  to  Small  Fruits 

gives  full  cultural  directions,  suggests  the  best  varieties  for  com¬ 
mercial  use.  and  gives  actual  accounts  of  what  men  have  made  from 
sm*l!  plots.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postcard  will  bring  this 
valuable  book  by  return  mail.  Send  tonight  and  learn 
how  to  get  your  share  of  the  great  profits  in  small  fruits. 

^  David  Knight  &  Son 

$2000  [7j  Box  80,  Sawyer,  Michigan  fjftyh£at,Corn{ 
|  per  ACRE  -  —  *MtjA  pprACREl 


Mfin  EYargTMin,  S 
IUU  ye*ra  old. 
j  Northern  1 
I  grown,  06 { 

'  price  of 
100  for 


1  Shows  fruit  trees,  small  frultj 
•nruos,  evergreens  -of  all  v« 
rieues-  ln  actual  colors.  Land 
scape  sketches  and  colloc 
tions  for  beautifying  city.towi 
and  country  lota.  Shows  hoi 
a  row  dollars  properly  Mpen 
for  the  right  varieties  wilfadi 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  you 
property  value.  A  book  full  o 
nursery  stock  bargains  fron 
grower  direct  to  you  at  a  savini 
■  .e-JT’y  that  will  open  your  eyea 
Y\l  To  illustrate  note  these: 

'  'BARGAINS 

100  Strawberry  plants 
of  4  varieties,  $1.  Red 
or  Black  Raspberries, 
20  for  $1.  Concord 
Grapes.  12  for  fl. 
illaekberriea,  12  for 
11.  Snowberrry.  5  for 
Zl.  Rosebushes,  3  for 
Si.  Glodiola  Rufbs,  20 
for  $1.  Many  other 

620  BL  A E ‘‘1* ^ N  U  RS  Kf t  YC#  I 
J>20  Bridge 
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that  Itepaii 
the  Farmer- 


CP 

Send  postal  to-day  for  69th  Annual 
Catalog.  Free.  It  lists  unusual  variety  of  de- 
A  V  lien  liable  seeds  and  an  abundance  of  hardy 
fruit  trees.  1200  fertile  acres  give  wide 
selection.  Our  lifetime  of  constant  contact  with 
nation's  farmers  and  orcliardlsts  guarantee* 
reliability. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen 
Box  251  Painesville,  Ohio 

TREES  A  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 

CATALOG  FREE 

Great  Bargains,  Standard  Varieties, 

Best  Quality,  Low  Price*.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  refunded.  70  years  in 
business  proof  of  our  responsibility. 

Write  for  Nursery  and  Seed  catalog. 

PETER  BOHLENDER  Bl  SONS 

„  8prfng  Hill  Num«rie« 

Box  21.1  I  ippecanoe  City,  I  Miami  Co.)  Ohio 
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From  the  Grower  to  the  Sower 


L_J  ARRIS’  SEEDS  are  sold  direct  to  market  growers  or  private  gardeners 
A  1  and  farmers  at  wholesale  prices.  They  are  not  sold  to  other  dealer*. 

Quality  first — No  expense,  time,  or  pains  is  spared  to  make  Harris’ 
seeds  the  standard  for  quality.  They  must  not  only  grow,  but  they  must 
produce  the  right  variety  and  of  the  highest  type.  To  get  seeds  of  this 
class  requires  the  most  intensive  selecting  and  breeding  methods. 

The  most  successful  market  gardeners  use  Harris’  seeds  because 
they  know  they  can  depend  upon  them  to  produce  vegetables  or  fruits  of 
the  quality  their  trade  requires. 

Harris'  “Hill  Selected”  Potatoes — Seed  potatoes  must  be  free 
from  diseases  which  reduce  the  yield  and  they  also  should  be  from  the 
most  productive  plants.  Every  year  we  dig  a  lot  of  potatoes  by 
hand  and  select  the  hills  that  yield 
the  most  from  which  to  get  seed 
for  the  next  year’s  planting. 

The  crop  from  this  seed  is  carefully 
inspected  and  if  any  diseased  hills  are 
found  they  are  at  once  removed. 

These  potatoes  are,  therefore,  not  only 
disease-free  but  they  come  from  the 
most  productive  hills.  This  is  a  step 
beyond  “certified”  seed. 

Harris’  Northern  Grown 
Seed  Corn — There  is  nothing  more 
important  in  connection  with  raising 
corn  than  to  get  Northern  grown  seed 
for  use  in  the  Northern  States.  It  is 
not  enough  to  buy  seed  of  a  dealer 
who  lives  in  the  North,  but  the  corn  must  be  actually  raised  there,  not 
shipped  in  from  the  South  or  West.  Harris’  seed  corn  is  raised  in  Western 
New  York  and  is  most  carefully  cured  so  as  to  preserve  its  full  vitality. 


Harris’  catalogue,  a  book  of  over  100  pages,  beautifully  illustrated 
from  photographs,  is  worth  asking  for — That’s  all  it  will  cost  you. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Box  23,  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Buy  Direct 


ABBen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1923 

Ifinterested  in  making  more  money  from  your  farm  or  lot  and  more 
health  and  pleasure  from  your  garden,  you  should  have  a  copy  of 
this  book.  It  tells  all  about  growing  STRAWBERRIES,  the  most 
delicious  of  fruits.  For  years  they  have  been  the  leading  CASH 
CROP  wherever  grown. 

This  Book  of  Berries  gives  simple  understandable  information  about 
how  and  when  to  plant,  how  to  prepare  the  land,  and  what  vari¬ 
eties  to  grow  for  best  results.  Good  plants,  true-to-name,  the  best 
you  can  ouy,  are  fully  described  and  reasonably  priced. 

The  information  and  descriptions  are  dependable,  based  on  38  years 
experiencein  growing,  selling  Strawberries  and  Strawberry  Plants. 

It  ia  the  most  complete  book  of  its  kind— thoroughly  relia¬ 
ble.  It’s  free  to  any  one  interested.  Write  for  copy  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLENS 

PLANTS 


Cooper  s.'g  in  YMd 

If  you  wish  to  know  real  strawberry  satisfac¬ 
tion  you  must  grow  our  new  variety  Cooper, 
one  of  the  greatest  strawberries  ever  grown. 
Our  new  catalog  tells  you  all  about  Cooper. 
Don’t  buy  a  plant  until  you  get  our  catatog. 
We  can  save  you  money  on  standard  and 
everbearing  strawberries,  also  on  raspberry, 
blackberry,  grape  and  other  fruit  plants. 
Big  Cash  Prize  Offer.  Send  for  catalog. 

STEVENSVILLE  NURSERIES,  Box  100,  Stevensville,  Michigan 


saIe  Pedigreed  Second  Crop  Gobbler  Seed  Potatoes 

2  cents  per  pound  F.  O.  B.  Elmer,  N.  J.  Shipped  in  150- 
pound  bags.  Wm.  M.  Wheatley,  Grower.  Elmer,  N.  J. 


ATLOCK  FARMS  Strain  ASPARAGUS 

200,000  well  grown  roots,  SI  O  per  M.  Personally  selected 
seed,  §5  per  lb.  Atlocli  Farms,  Bound  Brook,  >.  J. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Dewberry  &  St  raw- 
berry  plants.  Cal.  Privet,  Sweet  Potato  seed,  Asparagus 
roots,  vegetable  seed.  Cat.  free.  M.  N.  60RG0,  Vineland,  N.  J, 


99.50  Pure  or  Better 

is  (he  highest  grade  obtainable.  American  grown,  carefully  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  for 
purity  aud  germination  and  sold  direct  to  you  under  our  famous  ten-day  mouey-back-if-you-want-lt 
guarantee,  subject  to  any  test  you  choose  to  make. 

Our  special  Freight  Paid  proposition  fully  explained  in  our  catalog  tells  you  just  what  tha 
seeds  will  cost  delivered  to  your  station. 


D.  II.  Brand  Alfalfa  Seed,  average  analysis . 

I».  B.  Grimm  or  Everlasting  Alfalfa  . IS"™  £}i2‘ 

I>.  It.  Medium  or  Red  Clover  . . . 

nibble-*  Fancy  Alslke,  Best  money  can  buy. 

nibble-*  Famous  Natural  Timothy  and  Al*lke  Mixture,  around  20“b  Alsike  and  less 
than  1*  of  weed  seeds,  the  seeding  bargain  of  the  year  aud  a  full  liue  of  Grasses, 
Vetch,  Field  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  etc. 

JO  Sample  Package*  of  Dibble’*  Farm  Seed*.  Dibble’s  Farm  17  O  17  17 

8ee>d  Catalog  and  Prlee  Ll*t  quoting  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay  M.  AV  A—,  A—* 

Address,  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  V.  Y. 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 
BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  MONEY 


Things  to  Eat 

1  '  '  -  1  1 


Steamed  Puddings  in  Pressure  Cooker 
and  Otherwise 

Ihe.  \\  inter,  which  means  in  many  of 
our  kitchens  having  a  good  tire  in  the 
kitchen  range  much  of  the  time,  is  a  good 
time  for  steamed  desserts  to  appear  of- 
tener  on  the  menu.  Not  only  are  they 
warming  and  nutritious,  but  when  com¬ 
pared  with  boiled  desserts,  usually  much 
lighter  and  fluffier;  and  the  really  ideal 
pudding  by  custom  and  tradition  for 
either  the  Thanksgiving  or  the  Christmas 
feast,  you  know,  is  a  steamed  product. 

Puddings  should  always  be  steamed  in 
well-greased  molds,  so  they  will  not 
break  in  turning  out,  being  very  sure  to 
grease  the  covers  as  weTl  as  the  molds. 
Pans  with  a  tube  through  the  center  are 
better  for  larger  puddings,  while  -pound 
and  half  pound  baking  powder  cans  and 
cocoa  tins  are  excellent  containers  for 
the  smaller  ones.  Smaller  tins  often  give 
better  results.  If  the  container  has  no 
lid  cover  tightly  with  a  piece  of  well- 
greased  paper  securely  tied  about  the  tin. 
The  time  of  steaming  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  molds,  but  should  be  sufficient 
always  for  a  well  done  product ;  thus  one 
should  preferably  steam  them  for  too 
long,  rather  than  for  slightly  too  short 
a  time.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  water 
boiling  under  the  steamer  to  maintain  an 
even  cooking  temperature,  and  he  sure 
not  to  lift  the  lid  off  the  pan  during  the 
first  half  hour  at  least.  Add  more  boil¬ 
ing  water  to  the  kettle  if  necessary. 

To  cut  the  hot  pudding  with  a  knife  is 
very  apt  to  make  it  heavy.  It.  is  better 
instead  to  use  two  forks,  cutting  the  pud¬ 
ding  with  the  tines  of  one  fork  and  pulling 
it  apart  carefully  at  the  same  time  with 
the  other.  When  mixed  a  little  softer 
most  steamed  puddings  are  excellent 
baked,  or  they  may  be  steamed  without 
alteration  in  the  pressure  cooker. 

The  steam  pressure  cooker  is  coming 
rapidly  into  general  use,  as  it  well  de¬ 
serves  to  do.  It  is  such  a  saver  of  time 
and  fuel,  not,  only  in  canning  difficult 
vegetables  and  all  kinds  of  meats,  but 
also  in  light  weight  aluminum,  for  every¬ 
day  cooking.  One  may  easily  cook  in  it 
an  entire  meal  at  one  time,  saving  in 
time,  fuel  and  dishwashing.  One  may 
cook  articles  of  food  while  canning  by 
placing  a  pan  on  top  of  the  jars  of  fruit 
or  vegetables,  or  may  can  small  amounts 
while  cooking  a  meal  by  wedging  in  a 
jar  or  two  among  dishes  of  food.  An 
entire  meal  may  be  prepared  in  the  pres¬ 
sure  cooker  by  simply  placing  the  food  in 
separate  pans  with  galvanized  screening 
between,  for  the  flavors  do  not  mix. 

And  the  dessert  for  dinner  need  not  be 
a  nroblem,  for  fresh  fruits,  dried  fruits 
which  have  been  soaked  a  couple  of 
hours,  brown  bread  and  steamed  pud¬ 
dings  can  all  be  cooked  nicely  in  a  pres¬ 
sure  cooker.  A  pudding  requiring  three 
hours  in  the  steamer  is  ready  to  serve 
after  being  cooked  for  only  30  or  40 
minutes  at  10  lbs,  pressure.  While  the 
pressure  cooker  may  produce  a  pudding 
not  quite  so  fluffy  in  texture  as  one 
steamed  by  the  ordinary  method,  it  does 
give  very  excellent  results  at  a  vast  sav- 
j  ing  in  time. 

To  prepare  puddings  in  the  .pressure 
cooker  use  molds  large  enough  to  allow 
for  swelling  and  fill  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  full.  Because  they  permit  a  thor¬ 
ough  cooking  of  the  center  of  the  pud¬ 
ding,  if  large  pans  are  used,  those  with 
a  tube  through  the  center  are  best.  Cover 
lightly  with  a  lid  or  greased  paper  tied 
securely  over  the  top,  and  place  the  pan 
high  enough  so  the  water  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cooker  cannot  boil  over  the  top  of 
the  pudding.  Put  the  cooker  on  the 
stove,  bringing  pressure  up  to  the  re¬ 
quired  10  lbs.  very  slowly,  allowing  at 
least  15  or  20  minutes  to  reach  this 
point,  for  if  the  pudding  is  to  be  light 
and  porous  the  outer  surface  must  not 
be  cooked  by  the  intense  heat  before  the 
inside  has  had  a  chance  to  expand. 
Though  the  time  varies  with  the  size  of 
the  pudding,  30  minutes  at  10  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure  is  usually  long  enough  for  cooking. 
Bet  the  pressure  go  down  to  zero  and 
stay  there  a  few  minutes.  Then  open  the 
petcock  very  gradually,  allowing  the 
steam  to  escape  slowly,  without  apparent 
force. 

The  following  puddings  can  be  de- 
depended  upon.  Serve  with  a  hard  or 
foamy  sauce,  with  sweetened  flavored 
cream  or  with  boiled  pudding  sauces. 

Apple  Pudding.— Using  two  cups  of 
flour,  make  a  light  biscuit  dough.  Pat 
and  roll  out.  Place  in  the  center  of  the 
dough  four  apples  which  have  been  cut  in 
eighths,  sprinkled  with  one  tablespoon 
sugar  mixed  with  one-fourth  teaspoon 
each  of  salt  and  nutmeg.  Bring  dough 
around  the  apples  and  carefully  lift  into 
a  buttered  mold  or  a  5-lb.  lard  pail. 
Cover  mold.  Set  on  small  support  in 
kettle  with  boiling  water  coming  Half  wa.v 
up  on  the  mold.  Steam  one  hour  and  25 
minutes,  or  cook  for  30  minutes  at  10 
lbs.  pressure  in  pressure  cooker. 

Cranberry  Pudding. — Four  tablespoons 
fat,  one-half  cup  sugar,  11/3  cups  flour 
(or  one  cup  flour  and  one-half  cup  bread 
crumbs),  four  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
two-thirds  cup  sour  milk,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  two- 
thirds  enp  chopped  (coarsely)  cranber¬ 
ries.  Almond  flavoring.  Sift  dry  ingre¬ 


dients,  mix  all  thoroughly.  Turn  into 
well-greased  mold.  Cover  and  steam  two 
hours.  Or  cook  for  30  minutes  at  10 
lbs.  pressure  in  pressure  cooker. 

'Carrot  Fruit  Pudding. — One  cup  minced 
suet  (or  one-half  to  three-fourths  cup 
fat),  one  cup  brown  sugar,  one  cup 
grated  raw  carrots  and  the  same  amount 
of  grated  raw  potato  (or  two  cups  grated 
carrots),  one  cup  chopped  raisins,  one- 
third  cup  currants,  one-third  cup  (if.  de¬ 
sired  1  equal  parts  of  citron  and  candied 
orange  peel,  1%  cups  flour  (or  one  cup 
each  of  flour  and  bread  crumbs  may  he 
used),  one  teaspoon  soda,  three  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  one-third  cup  milk, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  each  of 
cinnamon,  nutmeg  and  allspice.  A  'whole¬ 
some,  ricli-flavored  pudding.  For  a  sim¬ 
pler  dessert  spices  and  all  fruit,  except 
raisins,  may  be  omitted.  Steam  four 
hours.  Serve  with  hard  sauce,  lemon 
sauce  or  orange  sauce.  Or  cook  30  min¬ 
utes  at  10  lbs.’  pressure  in  pressure 
cooker.  '  ■■  ' . : 

Fruit  Pudding. — Two  cups  flour,  four 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  nutmeg, 
one-half  cup  finely  chopped  suet  (or  one- 
third  cup  fat),  one-half  cup  floured  rai¬ 
sins,  one-half  cup  currants,  one-half  cup 
milk,  one-fourth  cup  molasses.  Mixed 
sifted  dry  ingredients,  add  sugar  and 
flavored  fruit.  Add  remaining  ingre¬ 
dients  and  mix  well.  Steam  in  buttered 
mold  three  hours  or  in  small  molds  1*4 
hours,  or  cook  in  pressure  cooker  30  min¬ 
utes  at  10  lbs.  pressure. 

Steamed  Pudding  (with  figs,  dates,  gra¬ 
ham  flour,  etc.) — One-fourth  cup  short¬ 
ening.  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  milk,  two 
cups  flour,  four  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla  or  lemon  extract  (or  one- 
half  teaspoon  each  ginger,  mace,  cloves 
and  allspice),  l1/*  cups  chopped  dates, 
figs  or  other  fruit.  A  spicy  whole  wheat 
pudding  is  delicious  sweetened  with  mo¬ 
lasses.  In  desserts  containing  figs,  lemon 
or  vanilla  may  be  used,  and  sugar  is  bet¬ 
ter.  In  substituting  use  one-balf  cup 
molasses  and  only  three-fourths  cup  of 
milk.  Steam  two  hours  or  cook  30  min¬ 
utes  at  10  lbs.  pressure. 

'Suet  Pudding. — One  cup  suet,  one  cup 
sour  milk,  two  eggs  (if  desired),  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one  cup  molasses,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  three  cups  flour,  one-half  cup  sugar 
(optional),  one  teaspoon  ginger  and  one- 
half  teaspoon  each  of  nutmeg,  cloves  and 
cinnamon.  To  the  beaten  eggs  add 
sugar,  add  finely  chopped  suet,  molasses, 
flour  and  spices.  Stir  in  the  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  sour  milk.  Steam  in  buttered 
mold  three  hours,  or  cook  at  10  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure  30  minutes.  Serve  with  vanilla  or 
hard  sauce.  To  vary  add  three-fourths 
to  14/j  cups  raisins,  or  add  the  fruit  and 
omit  spices,  or  for  an  exceptionally  good 
pudding  substitute  two  cups  of  bread 
crumbs  for  two  cups  of  the  flour,  substi¬ 
tute  one  teaspoon  each  of  vanilla  and 
nutmeg  for  the  spices  and  add  one  cup 
each  of  raisins,  currants  and  chopped 
walnut  meats.  Steam  in  1  lb.  baking 
powder  cans.  Serve  with  brown  sugar 
sauce. 

Sour  Cream  Pudding. — One  egg  (if  de¬ 
sired),  one  cup  thick  sour  cream,  one-half 
cup  sorghum,  one  cup  raisins,  three- 
fourths  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon  and 
one-fourth  teaspoon  each  of  cloves  and 
nutmeg.  Use  enough  flour,  white  flour, 
graham  flour  or  part  cornmeal,  for  a  stiff 
batter.  Mix  the  beaten  egg,  cream, 
sorghum  and  raisins.  Add  soda  and 
spices  sifted  with  one  cup  flour.  Add 
more  flour  if  needed.  Beat  well.  Steam 
•two  hours  (or  1%  hours  in  small  tins), 
or  cook  30  minutes  at  10  lbs.  pressure. 

Fig  Bread  Pudding. — One  cup  finely 
chopped  suet,  two  eggs,  2U>  cups  crumbs 
soaked  in  one-half  cup  milk,  one  cup 
brown  sugar  (less  if  desired),  1  %  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  y%  lb.  finely 
chopped  figs.  If  figs  are  plentiful  double 
this  amount.  Flavor  with  lemon  or  some¬ 
times  with  one  teaspoon  each  of  cinna¬ 
mon  and  nutmeg.  Steam  three  hours  in 
buttered  mold,  or  cook  30  minutes  at  10 
lbs.  pressure. 

•  Canned  Plum  Bread  Pudding. — Two 
cups  crumbs  soaked  in  one  cup  milk,  one 
cup  canned  sweetened  plums  with  seeds 
removed,  one-half  teaspoon  soda,  onc-half 
teaspoon  salt,  one-half  cup  molasses,  Ilk 
teaspoons  baking  powder  and  one-half 
teaspoon  each  cinnamon,  nutmeg  and 
cloves.  Steam  in  buttered  mold  two 
hours,  or  cook  30  minutes  at  10  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure. 

Plum  Pudding  Sauce. — Ileat  togetber 
one  cup  syrupy  juice  from  canned  plums 
and  three  tablespoons  (or  less)  of  sugar. 
Moisten  one  tablespoon  cornstarch  in 
twice  as  much  water ;  stir  into  the  hot 
juice  and  boil  10  minutes.  Serve  warm. 

Apple-Cornmeal  Pudding.  —  Have  a 
dozen  apples  pared,  cored  and  sliced  very 
thin.  Combine  with  the  following:  One 
quart  sweet  milk,  one  quart  cornmeal. 
one  teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  cup  chopped 
suet  and  one  cup  molasses  in  which  one 
teaspoon  soda  has  been  dissolved.  Stir 
well,  pour  in  two  or  more  greased  molds 
and  steam  about  four  hours.  Serve  hot 
with  cream  or  sauce.  May  be  cooked  30 
minutes  at  10  lbs.  pressure. 

DAVIDA  R.  SMITH. 
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Ask  the  local  ALPHA  dealer 
to  give  you  a  copy  of  the  helpful, 
104-page  Handbook,  “ALPHA 
CEMENT — How  to  Use  It,”  which 
includes  descriptions  and  illustrations 
of  many  successful  cement  construc¬ 
tions.  Tells  how  to  build  forms, 
mix,  place  and  reinforce  concrete. 

The  ALPHA  dealer  will  also 
gladly  give  you  the  practical  ALPHA 
Special  Bulletins  and  Service  Sheets 
on  any  of  the  thirty  or  forty  home, 
yard  and  farm  improvements  that 
may  particularly  interest  you — walks, 
driveways,  foundations,  posts,  walls, 
cellars,  pits,  troughs,  floors,  dams, 
culverts,  drain-pipe,  etc. 


MIXED  thoroughly  with  clean  water  and 
the  sand  and  stone  that  very  likely  are 
right  on  your  property,  or  close  by,  ALPHA 
CEMENT  will  bring  you  building  improve¬ 
ments  that  can  never  rot,  rust  or  burn. 

ALPHA  CEMENT  improvements  keep 
you  out  of  the  mud;  save  paint  and  repair; 
preserve  your  produce;  keep  your  live  stock 
wealthy  and  comfortable. “They  give  lifelong 
satisfaction  and  add  more  than  their  cost  to 
the  value  of  your  property— make  it  distinctive. 

The  name  ALPHA  represents  more  than 
thirty  years  of  cement-making  experience  and 
assures  you  the  strongest  and  most  permanent 
kind  of  cement  job.  .  Use  ALPHA  in  making 
your  1923  improvements. 

See  the  local  ALPHA  dealer.  He  will 
be  glad  to  serve  you. 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co. 

EASTON,  PA. 

140  S.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  - 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  St.  Louis 

Baltimore  Battle  Greek,  Mich.  Ironton,  Ohio 

Plants  at  Gementon,  N.  Y.  Jamesville,  N.  Y.  Alpha,  N.  J.  Manheim,  W.  Va. 
Martins  Greek,  Pa.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  La  Salle,  Ill.  Ironton,  Ohio,  Bellevue,  Mich. 
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gallons  of  deadly  spray 
at  less  than  *2*  a  gallon 


Next  to  its  deadly  certainty,  the 
best  thing  about  Hall’s  Nicotine 
Sulphate  is  its  very  low  cost.  It 
can  be  diluted  with  water  800  to 
1000  times  to  make  a  deadly  spray 
costing  less  than  2  cents  a  gallon. 

Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate  con¬ 
tains  40%  pure  Nicotine  —  the 
most  powerful  contact  poison 
known.  Being  a  vegetable  ex¬ 
tract,  it  will  not  harm  fruit,  flower 
or  foliage.  But  it  will  wipe  out 
aphids,  thrips  and  similar  insects. 
Use  it  next  season. 

Buy  from  your  dealer.  If  he  is 
net  supplied,  send  us  your  order 
along  with  his  name. 


NICOTINE  SULPHATE 


HallTobacco  Chemical  Co. 

114  East  16th  St..  New  York  City 


10  lb.  tins —  $13.50 
2  lb.  tins —  3.50 

Yt&  lb.  tins —  1.25 

loz  bottles —  .35 

10  lb.  tins  make 
800  to  1000  gallons 
of  spray. 


“BROOKLYN 
BRAND ” 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99}4%  pure,  for  spraying — insecticide 
purposes,  potato  blight  and  scab. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99/2%  pure  )  for  dusting 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure . )  purposes. 

Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda  and  Crude  Saltpetre. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  list 


KINKADE GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

2565  Uni. Av.S.E., Minneapolis, Mina. 


Catalog 
Free 


mCFRIEND”  SPRAYERS 

GASPORT.  N.Y 

© 

Catalog  Tree 


Only  Clean  Fruit  Pays 


In  small-crop  years,  only  sprayed  trees  yield  a  crop;  in  big-crop 
years,  only  perfect  fruit  gets  a  good  price. 

A  Hardie  Sprayer  pays  a  profit  each  year,  because  it  sprays  thor¬ 
oughly  and  at  low  cost.  It  is  light-running,  accessible,  d  vendable. 
It  is  always  ready  to  go,  maintains  adequate  spraying  pressure,  and 
requires  very  little  attention. 

Hardies  are  made  in  twenty  sizes,  both  hand  and  power. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  complete  line. 

HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Hand  and  Power  Sprayers 
HUDSON  MICHIGAN 


Wind  and  Snowflakes 


The  loug,  solitary  days  have  come.  The 
house  is  my  stronghold,  beleagured  by  the 
Storm  King  with  his  snow  embankments 
and'  keen  zero  weather.  Armed  with 
shovel  I  may  level  the  enemy’s  defenses 
— make  paths  to  wood  and  water — but 
they  last  only  while  the  foe  sleeps,  for 
when  he  wakes  he  snaps  frosty  fingers 
and  fills  up  the  gaps  in  a  swirl  of  snow¬ 
flakes. 

The  procession  of  the  days  is  not  mon¬ 
otonous.  There  are  bright  ones,  brilliant 
with  the  sheen  of  sun  on  snow,  that  fit 
into  the  scheme  like  a  diamond  in  a  case 
of  gray  velvet.  Wonderful  days,  when 
the  fields  are  vistas  of  dazzling  white, 
endless  squares  of  them,  rimmed  by  tall 
hedges,  dimly  seen  through.  The  sun, 
blazing  down  out  of  the  clear  sky,  starts 
the  icicles  on  the  south  eaves  dripping 
with  soft  liquid  pattering.  Cows  appear 
around  barnyard  straw  stacks,  basking  in 
the  sunshine,  leaving  dark  footprints  that 
look  as  if  the  earth  were  a  chocolate  cake 
with  white  frosting.  Crows  from  the  far 
swamp  roosting  place  wing  noiselessly 
overhead,  or  drop  to  inspect  a  bit  of 
gravel.  The  very  air  waits  in  drowsy  si¬ 
lence. 

A  light  breeze  creeps  up  softly  from  the 
southeast.  It  catches  the  wires  of  our 
telephone  system  and  sets  them  faintly 
humming.  The  interior  of  the  house  re¬ 
sponds  like  a  violin  to  its  strings,  to  this 
grand  march  of  the  Storm  King  when, 
more  and  more  insistent  with  growing 


the  year  excessive  rainfall  makes  good 
drainage  a  necessity,  the  dry  season  offers 
the  opposite  extreme.  This  part  of  Flor¬ 
ida  lies  between  the  ocean  and  St.  John's 
River  in  an  artesian  water  belt.  F°re 
exists  probably  the  cheapest  irrigation 
system  known  in  the  world.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  open  a  valve.  The  im¬ 
pervious  clay  subsoil  and  flatness  of  the 
land  do  the  rest. 

But  perhaps  the  strangest  sight  of  all 
was  the  spectacle  of  a  doctor  and  under¬ 
taker  going  about  together  soliciting  or¬ 
ders  for  funerals,  guaranteeing  to  dupli¬ 
cate  any  $250  funeral  anyhere  at  dearb 
for  the  small  sum  of  $5  down  and  $1  per 
year  until  death.  The  subscribers  were  to 
be  formed  into  a  club  or  burial  society — 
already  there  were  250  members!  Where 
in  the  North  would  a  doctor  and  under¬ 
taker  exploiting  such  a  proposition,  be 
taken  seriously? 

The  wind  from  the  southeast  has 
brought  snow.  The  mail  man’s  little 
white  mare  must  be  struggling  along  the 
filling  trail  a  mile  or  two  below.  She  is 
24  years  old  this  Winter,  and  yet  the  best 
horse  he  ever  drove  on  the  route.  Frail 
body,  thin  legs,  with  perhaps  a  weight  of 
000  lbs.,  she  carries  through  where  one  of 
larger  build  and  muscle  would  fall  from 
exhaustion.  Is  the  little  mare  not  often 
at  the  point  of  giving  up  the  fight?  Per¬ 
haps  so,  but  there  is  a  gleam  in  her  eye 
that  does  not  suggest  a  task  unfinished. 

While  I  stand  dreaming  over  the  brave 


Ready  to  Go  Home  from  Church.  See  Pastoral  Parson,  Page  12^ 


|  volume,  it  resolves  into  a  rhythmic 
|  tramp  of  many  feet,  with  a  drumming 
undercurrent  that  runs  through  the  head 
like  a  strain  of  harmony,  “Dum-a-dum- 
dum-dum ;  Dum-a-dum-dum-dum.”  Hear 
it  at  dusk,  when  the  moon  is  coming  up 
under  a  film  of  gauze — it  is  most  impres¬ 
sive.  There  is  all  the  suspense  of  im¬ 
pending  storm — the  surprise  of  noisy 
;  winds  buffeting  doors  and  windows.  It  is 
the  sure  herald  of  the  Storm  King’s  next 
advance — of  the  dun-colored  days. 

My  experience  this  Winter  smacks  of 
the  primitive.  I  am  all  things  to  two 
small  children.  I  doubt  if  any  primitive 
mother  could  feel  a  stronger  sense  of  the 
dangers  that  exist  in  the  slipping  of  a 
halter  rope,  an  error  of  balance  of  lag¬ 
ging  footsteps,  while  working  at  barn 
chores.  It  takes  a  certain  type  of  cour¬ 
age  to  face  a  northeaster  without  shrink¬ 
ing — another  to  walk  alone  in  darkness. 
But  the  bravest  of  all  is  the  courage  of 
the  cheerful  spirit  that  does  not  droop 
under  monotony. 

Letters  from  Daddy  come  up  from  the 
South  twice  a  week — an  occasional  box 
of  citrus  fruit.  The  oranges,  tangerines, 
mangerines,  kumquats,  peeping  out  from 
their  packing  of  long  gray  moss,  form  a 
color  scheme  that  is  new  to  our  North¬ 
ern  eyes.  There  are  the  navel  oranges, 
huge,  luscious,  and  sweet  as  we  have 
never  known  oranges.  In  our  part  of  the 
State,  oranges  from  Florida  have  been  of 
thin,  sour  flavor..  About  the  only  thing 
that  could  be  recommended  about  them 
was  the  thin  skin.  We  never  have  seen 
the  large  navel  oranges  offered  for  sale.  I 
am  curious  about  them.  Can  it  -be  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  are  all  sold  in  Florida,  be¬ 
cause  people  have  learned  to  discriminate 
against  the  smaller  fruit  which  has  al¬ 
ways  been  shipped  north? 

Daddy  has  passed  through  the  Hastings 
potato  section  and  seen  Northern  seed 
fields  waiting  for  planting.  These  growers 
are  not  squeamish  about  using  fertilizer. 
It  is  the  common  thing  to  see  it  used  at 
the  rate  of  a  ton  to  the  acre.  The  soil  as 
in  most  parts  of  the  State,  is  a  very  light 
sand,  with  a  stiff  clay  subsoil  at  varying 
depths.  The  sand  is  so  poor  that  fer¬ 
tilizer  must  be  applied  every  year;  is  ac- 
tually  quite  as  essential  on  land  just 
cleared  of  timber  as  on  that  cropped  con¬ 
tinuously  for  10  years.  Some  growers 
discriminate  against  barnyard  manure  be¬ 
cause  it  is  said  to  poison  the  land  and 
cause  potato  scab,  besides  spreading  weed 
seed. 

The  land  in  the  Hastings  district  is 
very  flat.  Although  at  certain  times  of 


little  mare,  and  watching  down  the  road 
for  the  first  sight  of  the  mail  man's  small 
red  cutter,  I  become  aware  of  the  tall, 
slender  figure  of  a  young  girl  approach¬ 
ing  from  the  other  direction.  She  is  just 
coining  in  at  the  driveway.  Why,  it  is 
Cathy !  The  familiar  leather  bag  and 
the  rich  black  hair  peeping  from  under 
the  tarn,  give  me  the  first  inkling  of  this 
good  fortune.  Not  an  ordinary,  short- 
call  visitor,  but  someone  come  to  stay 
for  weeks,  I  opine.  How  little  Jane 
hops  and  laughs!  I  had  not  dreamed  the 
dear  child  was  so  lonely.  Elsie  cries. 
“Oh  !  how  I  do  love  Cathy  !”  And  the 
door  pops  open  to  admit  our  dear  young 
friend  herself. 

“Business  is  so  dull,  and  I  knew  you 
were  alone,”  is  her  explanation.  “Aren't 
you  glad  to  see  me?” 

It  has  been  over  a  year  since  Cathy 
left  us  to  go  to  business  college.  I  can 
see  very  little  change  in  her  face  or  man¬ 
ners.  Some  people  can  take  up  an  inter¬ 
rupted  friendship,  like  a  book  part  pe¬ 
rused,  at  the  very  spot  where  it  was  dis¬ 
continued.  Cathy  is  like  that.  The  chil- 
dred  trail  at  her  heels  as  she  goes  up¬ 
stairs  to  change  her  dress  and  put  on  an 
apron. 

Eater,  emerging  from  the  cellar,  where 
I  have  an  imperative  though  unwritten 
appointment  with  the  furnace,  I  find  lit¬ 
tle  Jane,  her  hands  and  knees  on  the 
kitchen  table,  gazing  out  into  the  snow. 
And  out  there,  sure  enough,  is  Cathy  in 
my  old  coat  and  mittens,  cutting  a  pas¬ 
sage  way  through  the  deepest  and  hardest 
snow  bank.  As  she  sees  me  she  laughs 
and  waves  her  shovel.  My  eyes  are  sud¬ 
denly  moist. 

A  good  fire,  a  true  friend,  a  stout  little 
house  and  little  children.  What  more 
has  the  world  to  offer? 

MRS.  F.  II.  UNGER. 


What  About  Raising  Puppies? 

Will  those  who  have  made  a  regular 
business  or  a  side  line  of  raising  puppies 
for  sale  tell  their  experience?  This  would 
be  much  more  valuable  if  all  the  bad  luck 
should  be  told  as  well  as  the  glowing  suc¬ 
cesses.  Personally.  I  am  interested  in 
Boston  terriers,  and  have  found  a  ready 
market  for  the  limited  number  which  I 
have.  I  should  like  to  know  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  breed,  and  Airedales. 

Massachusetts.  n.  w.  r. 

We  would  all  like  to  know  about  that. 
There  are  many  questions  from  people 
who  want  to  start  a  new  farm  side  line. 
We  would  like  the  truth. 
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running  water* 
wherever  needed  at  a  mo- 
ment’snotice,  with  little  or 
no  effort!  Imagine  the  con¬ 
venience  of  a  Milwaukee 
Air  Power  Water  System, 
the  work  you  would  save, 
the  pleasure  you  would  get 
from  such  a  system. 

And,  best  ofall,the‘*Mil- 
waukee”  makes  farm  life 
easier  and  happier  by  say¬ 
ing  money  for  you.  Pays  its 
cost  by  increasing  profits 
from  cows,  hogs  and 
poultry.  Fresh  water, 
no  storage  tank.  Simple, 
automatic.  Thousands  in 
use.  Sizes  as  low  as  $125. 

Convenient  payment  plan. 

Write  for  64-page  catalog. 

Milwaukee  Air  Power 
Pump  Co. 

'  15  Keefe  Ave.  Milwaukee 
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BeFore  it  is  too  late  find  out  if  you 
have  sour  soil.  We  6how  you  how. 
We  send  all  necessary  materials.  Same 
test  used  by  soil  experts.  FREE —  No 
obligation.  Write  today  for  catalog-price. 

HOLDEN 

lime  and  phosphate  distributor 


cures  sour  soil  at  low  cost.  In¬ 
sures  bumper  crops.  Spreads  lime,  phos¬ 
phates,  all  fertilizers  1 6)2  ft.  wide — twice 
width  of  others.  Cuts  work 
and  time  in  half.  Fits  any  end 
gate  wagon.  Handle  material  *55 [  SPREAD: 

once.  Freight  car  to  field.  SHCy  |Al/n 
Write  for  latest  price. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO. 

PEORIA,  (Dipt.  201  ILL 


Fop  Healtkier  Trees  and  Better  Fruit 


SULCOV.B. 


Charles  Fremd’s  Formula 


A  Contact  Insecticide  and  Fungicide 


for  spraying  deciduous  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  and  some  varieties  of  Ever¬ 
green  Trees,  Rhododendrons,  Kalmea,  etc. 

Descriptive  booklet  free. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  Inc. 
SuicoDept.R,  148  Front  St.,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
ill  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  IT.  S.  A. 


New  Improved  1923 
Beeman  Models 


Built  In  two  sizes. 
|  Write  direct  to 
I  factory  for  1928 
I  pricee  and  full  in* 
|  iormation  FREE. 


■  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


America' «  Pioneer  Small  Tractors 

Built  In  hen  aItao 

■  Write 

■  factoi 
9  price* 

■  forms 

■  Minne 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  Gardener  Makes  Good 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  The  R. 
N.-Y.  helped  me  to  do.  Flight  years  ago  I 
came  to  this  country  from  Ireland.  I  got 
a  job  as  a  gardener  and  handy  man  on  a 
gentleman’s  place — a  farm  of  100  acres 
of  good  land.  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  how  some  of  the  garden  crops  were 
raised.  I  got  your  paper  and  by  careful 
perusal  !  always  found  the  required  infor¬ 
mation,  and  I  raised  a  wonderful  garden 
the  first  season.  My  wages  amounted  to 
$42.50  the  first  month,  and  my  employer 
found  I  worked  hard,  and  after  six  years 
I  was  drawing  $140  a  month.  I  have 
owned  that  farm  for  the  past  two  years. 

Massachusetts.  r.  duffy. 

This  reads  like  the  romantic  st.ories 
formerly  told  of  immigrants  who  came  to 
this  country  years  ago,  took  up  cheap 
land  and  made  a  farm  and  a  home.  They 
evidently  do  it  differently  now  in  the  days 
of  high-priced  labor.  America  is  still, 
apparently,  the  land  of  opportunity  for 
such  men  as  Mr.  Duffy.  Many  a  hired 
man  has  refused  to  stay  hired,  but  has 
worked  up  into  ownership. 


Rabbits;  Old  Market  Days 

Apropos  of  the  article  on  page  1510, 
December  30,  1022,  “Using  Rabbits  for 
Fertilizer,”  I  agree  with  you  as  to  using 
same  for  food.  I  have  heard  for  so  many 
years  of  the  damage  rabbits  do  to  the 
trees  and  crops  throughout  the  entire 
West,  also  heard  that  the  big  packing 
firms  have  been  canning  rabbits,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain  where  one 
can  buy  the  canned  product.  In  New 
York  City  we  can  buy  in  Washington 
Market  and  at  many  large  butcher  shops, 
rabbits  which  are  fresh  and  dressed,  at 
from  40  to  50  cents  a  pair.  Before  mov¬ 
ing  from  the  city  to  this  place  I  was  con¬ 
gratulating  myself  upon  having  a  plenti- 
tude  of  freshly  killed  rabbits  at  same 
price.  Well  never  a  rabbit  have  I  been- 
able  to  buy.  Those  who  have  them,  breed 
for  laboratory  xperimental  purposes,  and 
if  they  condescend  to  sell,  charge  from  30 
to  40  cents  a  pound,  not  dressed.  Read¬ 
ing  of  the  city  markets  recalls  to  my 
memory  the  old  days  when  farmers  drove 
from  all  around  the  city  (sometimes  40 
miles)  and  congregated  all  along  Green¬ 
wich  and  'Washington  Streets.  As  I  was 
born  in  the  real  old  Greenwich  Village, 
and  Ave  had  a  real  cellar  to  our  house,  we 
bought  our  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
those  farmers ;  could  buy  in  dozen  hunch 
lots,  at  wholesale  prices.  Those  were  the 
days  !  And  we  city  people  did  not  go  to 
corner  groceries  and  buy  a  quart  of  this 
or  that.  Our  cellar  was  perhaps  better1 
filled  than  many  now  living  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  And  that  was  only  40  years  ago. 
But  of  course  one  had  to  go  and  get 
them.  Today  housewives  telephone  for  a 
dozen  eggs  and  their  marketing  (even  out 
here)  so  that  one  cannot  blame  the  deal¬ 
ers  who  pay  for  delivery  wagons  and 
help.  f.  L.  a. 


Crossing  Corn  and  Onions 

_  Where  red  and  yellow  onions  are  grown 
side  by  side,  is  there  danger  of  the  seed 
mixing,  and  if  sweet  eorn  “mixes”  some 
with  other  corn,  does  it  affect  the  kernels 
that  do  not  show  it,  to  use  for  seed? 

Vermont.  g.  d. 

When  we  plant  two  varieties  of  corn, 
such  as  yellow  and  white,  side  by  side, 
we  often  find  ears  where  both  colors  ap¬ 
pear,  showing  that  the  varieties  have 
crossed.  Now  each  grain  of  corn  has  a 
silk  down  which  the  pollen  grain  grows, 
thus  uniting  and  forming  the  seed.  Where- 
ever  the  pollen  grains  from  the  yellow 
corn  united  with  the  white  a  yellow 
grain  will  appear.  All  white  kernels  will 
produce  white  corn,  for  these  kernels 
were  fertilized  by  pollen  from  the  white 
corn,  and  are  pure.  The  yellow  kernels, 
being  a  cross,  will  produce  both  yellow 
and  white  kernels. 

When  red  and  yellow  onion  bulbs  are 
planted  side  by  side  and  the  plants  flower 
and  seed  at  the  same  time,  many  of  the 
seeds  produced  will  be  hybrids  and  may 
be  expected  to  produce  either  yellow  or 
red  onions.  As  many  of  the  seeds  will 
be  pure,  a  definite  ratio  cannot  be  given. 

T.  II.  T. 


Treatment  for  Lumbago 

.1.  D.  G.,  in  the  issue  of  December  30, 
asks  is  there  any  cure  or  help  for  lum¬ 
bago.  I  reply,  there  is  a  sure  pre¬ 
ventive.  For  many  years  I  was  a  sufferer 
from  lumbago.  An  osteopath  told  me 
to  wear  a  flannel  bandage  and  I  would 
never  have  it  while*  doing  so,  nor  have  I. 
Several  layers  of  real  flannel,  pinned  on 
the  back  of  a  corset,  will  do  the .  work. 
Bandages  for  men  can  be  bought  at  al¬ 
most  any  store  selling  inen’s  wear.  The 
main  thing  is  to  keep  the  back  warm  all 
the  time.  MRS.  H.  b.  l. 

New  York. 
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DOUBLE  A  QUALITY 

FERTILIZERS 


WRITE  for  the  A  A  C  agency 
if  we  have  no  dealer  near  you 


RIGHT 


Fertilijers 


i 


for  Yoin 


Soil  and  Crops 


* 


A  Valuable 
Free  Service 

The  Agricultural  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  of  this  or¬ 
ganization,  conducted  by 
Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  for¬ 
merly  Director  Rhode 
Island  State  Experiment 
Station,  carries  on  prac¬ 
tical  experimental  work 
in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  to  determine 
just  what  fertilizers  are 
best  adapted  to  each 
crop  and  locality. 

The  Bureau  also  has  at 
its  command  the  price¬ 
less  experience  of  such 
famous  plant  food  au¬ 
thorities  as  Bradley, 
Bowker,  Stockbridge, 
Coe,  Wheeler,  Detrick, 
Crocker,  Lister  and  a 
score  of  others  who  have 
made  fertilizer  history. 

WRITE  to  this  Bu¬ 
reau,  in  care  of  our 
nearest  office,  for  sug¬ 
gestions  on  your  par¬ 
ticular  crop  problems. 
No  charge  or  obligation. 

WRITE  lor  this  free 

booklet: 

“How  to  Get  the 
Most  Out  of 
Fertilizers” 


THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


Alexandria,  Va 

Atlanta 

Baltimors 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Cincinnati 


Cleveland 
Columbia,  S.C. 
Charleston,  S.C. 
Spartanburg,  8.  C 
Detroit 

Greensboro,  N.C. 


Henderson,  N.  C. 
Jacksonville 
Los  Angeles 
Montgomery 
New  Haven 
New  York 


Address  nearest  office 


Norfolk 

Philadelphia 

Raleigh 

St.  Louis 

Savannah 

Etc. 


rpHE  above  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
-*•  Government  map  showing  the  loca¬ 
tions  of  the  principal  soil  types  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States. 


To  get  the  highest  possible  return 
from  your  fertilizers  they  must  not 
only  he  chemically  blended,  thoroughly 
cured  and  perfect  in  mechanical  con¬ 
dition,  but  they  must  he  adapted  to 
the  crop  you  want  to  grow  on  your 
particular  type  of  soil. 

Why  spend  years  on  experiments? 
The  A  A  C  Fertilizers  offered  for  sale 
in  your  locality  are  right  for  that 
locality.  They  are  the  result  of  years 
of  study  and  practical  test,  and  carry 
the  quality  assurance  of  the  most  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
turing  organization  in  the  world. 


Send  your  catalog  RB-2  to . 

Address . . .  Motor  to  be  u  sed  for. 


The  “COLLIS”  Motor 
COME£>  READY  TO  GO 
and 

DOES  GO 


EXCELS 

ANY  OTHER  MOTOR  FOR  POWER 

ON 

SPRAYER  and  DIGGER 

Besides  Handling  all  Your  Other 
Power  Requirements  between 
T  wo  and  Five  Horsepower. 

Exclusive  “COLLIS”  Features 

5-H.P.  by  actual  test. 

Flywheel  radiator 
cooling. 

Unit  construction. 

Light  weight. 

Rust-proof  leak  proof 
gas  tank. 

THE  COLLIS  COMPANY 

Lincoln  Highway  CLINTON,  IOWA 


Laminated  shims  in 
split  bearings. 
Overhead  valves. 
Friction  elute  h — 
sprocket — pulley. 
Speed  and  power  lever. 
Compactness. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  daily  papers  tell  of  a  remarkable 
performance  of  certain  wild  geese  at  Cape 
May,  N.  J.  Great  flocks  of  these  geese 
were  seen  flying  North,  so  low  that  they 
barely  topped  the  church  steeples.  This 
was  accepted  by  the  “natives”  as  certain 
evidence  of  a  very  mild  Winter,  on  the 
theory  that  wild  geese  and  other  migra¬ 
tory  birds  know  by  some  sort  of  instinct 
when  'Winter  is  expected  to  pass  out . 
.Those  who  believe  in  “signs”  may  think 
as  they  please  about  it.  but  as  I  look  out 
of  the  window  today  it  seems  evident  to 
me  that  those  wild  geese  are  very  wild  in 
their  guess.  The  signals  are  mixed  in  some 
way.  We  are  having  a  fierce  Winter, 
with  more  snow  and  high  wind  than 
usual.  Our  own  geese  do  not  seem  to 
mind  it.  They  will  squat  right  down  in 
the  snow  and  rest  in  apparent  comfort. 
These  wild  geese  at  Cape  May  had  per¬ 
haps  lost  their  leader  and  were  flying 
aimlessly  about,  as  I  have  seen  horses  or 
dogs  or  cattle  or  men  do  when  dazed  by 
the  sudden  loss  of  leadership.  We  are  all 
more  or  less  creatures  of  habit,  and  we 
“follow  the  crowd,”  or  run  very  close  to 
the  plan  of  thinking  which  was  marked 
out  for  us  as  children. 

But  it  is  a  cold  and  disagreeable  Win¬ 
ter.  We  have  had  a  succession  of  snow¬ 
storms,  followed  by  freezing  winds.  This 
is  a  commuters’  section,  and  most  people 
have  sold  their  horses.  It  is  only  now 
and  then  that  you  meet  a  horse-drawn 
vehicle  on  the  road.  Our  folks  use  cars 
freely.  Years  ago,  after  a  snowstorm 
the  problem  was  to  make  a  good  track  for 
sleighs.  The  snow  could  be  smashed 
down  with  a  big  roller,  or  tracked  out 
with  bobsleds.  Now  there  are  hardly  half 
a  dozen  sleighs  in  this  entire  territory, 
and  the  plan  is  to  scrape  off  the  snow  as 
quickly  a.s  possible  and  make  a  track  for 
the  cars.  Broker  and  Tom,  the  big  grays, 
have  been  out  every  morning  working  on 
the  snow  plow,  and  our  roads  have  been 
kept  open.  The  cars  groan  and  slip  at 
times  on  the  icy  hills,  but  they  get  along. 
It  is  curious  how  this  development  of  the 
cars  has  affected  all  sorts  of  business  en¬ 
terprises.  Many  of  us  can  remember  the 
days  of  the  road  cart.  There  was  a  per¬ 
fect  craze  for  those  two-wheeled  vehicles. 
Farm  papers  were  filled  with  their  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  you  met  them  everywhere. 
With  the  old-style  dirt  road  they  were 
very  useful,  and  while  the  craze  lasted 
one  would  have  thought  there  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  future  in  the  business.  And 
then  what  an  immense  business  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  making  and  selling  buggies. 
There  seemed  -no  end  to  it,  but  with  the 
development  of  the  cheap  car,  the  cart 
and  the  buggy  are  now  about  as  common 
as  the  long-tailed  coat  and  bell-crowned 
hat  that  grandfather  used  to  wear.  I 
once  wondered  what  became  of  the  cart 
and  buggy  and  harness-makers  when  the 
car  seemed  to  ruin  t'lieir  business,  and  I 
have  followed  several  of  them  up  in  an 
effort  to  find  out.  Most  of  them  seem  to 
be  doing  better  than  ever  in  new  lines  of 
work.  Many  of  them  are  making  cars  or 
car  tops  or  other  fixtures.  Others  saw 
what  was  coming  in  time,  and  swung 
their  factories  into  new  production.  It 
occurs  to  me  as  I  look  out  across  the 
great  stretch  of  frozen  snow  that  this 
illustrates  one  great  difference  between 
what  is  called  “industry”  and  farming.  A 
manufacturing  business  must  adapt  itself 
to  industrial  changes  or  die.  It  might 
linger  along  on  surplus  capital  in  the 
face  of  such  changes  as  have  been  brought 
by  the  cheap  car,  but  it  will  surely  die  a 
lingering  death  unless  the  owners  get  off 
the  track  into  new  lines.  Farming  has 
faced  even  greater  changes,  but  most 
farmers  have  been  much  slower  to  accept 
them.  A  farm  can  run  on  and  yield  a  liv¬ 
ing  to  its  family  much  longer  than  a  fac- 
tory.  Farmers  as  a  class  would  probably 
have  been  better  off  if  this  were  not  so. 
Some  of  them  have  been  content  to  put 
up  with  a  poorer  living  rather  than  make 
such  radical  changes  as  the  cart  men 
were  obliged  to  Work  out. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  great  trouble  with  farmers  or 
gardeners  in  this  part  of  New  Jersey  is 
that  most  of  us  have  no  profitable  Winter 
employment.  We  spend  one-third  of  the 
vear  just  about  marking  time  or  drilling 
for  the  labor  of  the.  other  two-thirds. 
Just  now  we  are  cutting  dead  chestnut 
for  fuel.  The  woods  are  half  a  mile  away 
over  a  steep  hill,  and  it  is  a  hard  and 
dangerous  job  to  haul  this  wood  down  on 
a  sled.  A  great  pile  is  accumulating  back 
of  the  house,  and  soon  the  sawyers  will  be 
at  it.  Dead  chestnut  is  good  for  a  quick 
fire,  but  burns  out  too  rapidly  for  the 
furnace.  Then  there  are  hogs  to  kill  and 
dress.  As  I  write,  four  big  carcasses  are 
hanging  in  the  shed.  We  sell  the  entire 
hog  to  families  who  know  how  to  handle 
it  for  sausage,  ham.  bacon,  lard,  and  all 
the  rest.  An  entire  carcass,  sold  in  this 
way.  brings  14  cents  a  pound.  What  we 
ought  to  have  is  a  good  storage  house  for 
fruit.  T.ast  Fall  we  practically  gave  away 
much  of  our  fruit  because  we  could  not 
hold  it  and  the  market  was  flooded.  If 
we  could  have  put  it  into  storage  it  would 
now  be  bringing  twice  as  much,  and 
would  be  giving  us  a  good  Winter  job  at 
delivering  it.  That  is  one  way  in  which 
\vc  must  do  it  o  tinsel  vet.  Of  course,  the 
trees  must  be  pruned  this  Winter.  _  I 
think  this  deep  snow  will  give  the  mice 
and  rabbits  their  chance.  I  look  for  great 
damage  before  Spring.  The  best  thing  we 
can  do  now-  is  to  prune  and  leave  the 


prunings  on  top  of  the  ground  or  snow. 
If  this  is  done,  in  most  cases  the  rabbits 
will  gnaw  these  prunings  and  let  the  trees 
alone.  Then  we  must  spray  the  trees 
with  oil  before  Spring.  But  while  these 
operations  are  all  necessary,  they  do  not 
make  a  profitable  Winter  business.  Poul¬ 
try  rearing  is  developing  in  our  county. 
The  success  of  our  pullets  at  the  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contest  has  prompted  us  to  build  new 
houses  and  go  in  a  little  deeper.  I  can¬ 
not  say  that  our  home  birds  are  doing 
very  much,  but  these  pullets  at  Westwood 
are  still  going.  Up  to  January  13  they 
had  laid  560  eggs,  or  148  ahead  of  the 
nearest  Bed  competitors.  I  think  it  will 
pay  us  to  keep  that  family  going. 

V  $  'i5  ♦ 

Yes,  we  need  new  forms  of  work,  and 
we  also  need  new  ideas  about  play.  There 
are  many  who  will  shake  their  heads 
when  I  talk  about  playing,  but  00  per 
cent  of  the  gray-haired  people  who  read 
this  would  be  happier  and  more  useful 
today  if  they  could  have  had  more  play¬ 
time  in  their  youth.  Play  is  the  oil  of 
life,  and  naturally  there  are  various  kinds 
of  oil.  Some  people  try  to  learn  how  to 
play  after  they  grow  up.  They  make  a 
melancholy  job  of  it.  The  other  day  I 
read  about  a  beetle  race  staged  by  some 
idle  and  lazy  city  people.  These  men  and 
women  captured  bugs  and  beetles,  put 
them  at  one  end  of  a  long  table,  and  start¬ 
ed  them  going  like  race  horses.  The  bug 
first  crossing  a  certain  mark  on  the  table 
was  the  winner.  Money  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  dozen  needy  families  was  bet 
on  this  senseless  performance.  These 
men  and  women  had  grown  weary  of  or¬ 
dinary  forms  of  amusements  and  tried  to 
get  up  a  new  form  of  playing. 

*  $  $  $  $ 

And  such  foolish  things  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  city.  I  have  seen  grown-up 
men  in  the  country  betting  on  flies.  Each 
put  a  lump  of  sugar  on  the  table.  Then 
each  put  up  50  cents  in  a  pool,  and  this 
money  went  to  the  owner  of  the  lump 
which  first  attracted*  five  flies.  Then  1 
have  seen  grown-up  men  in  a  lumber  camp 
spend  Sunday  afternoon  in  a  spitting  con¬ 
test !  A  shingle  would  be  put  up  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  rod  away,  and  all 
hands  would  take  turns  spitting  at  it! 
The  champion  spitter  was  a  man  of  some 
consequence  in  that  region.  I  give  these 
somewhat  disgusting  details  to  indicate 
that  such  foolish  attempts  to  divert  the 
mind  through  play  are  not  confined  to 
either  city  or  country,  or  to  any  locality 
or  race.  I  take  it  they  are  the  natural 
products  of  idle  or  untrained  minds  seek¬ 
ing  hard  to  escape  unpleasant  memories, 
or  to  satisfy,  the  craving  that  most  people 
have  for  some  form  of  play.  I  think  any 
human  being  must  lighten  the  mind  with 
some  form  of  play,  or  go  more  or  less  in¬ 
sane. 

*  *  ❖  &  * 

With  the  idle  rich  these  abnormal 
things  mean  that  human  beings  have  ex¬ 
hausted  most  of  the  ordinary  amuse¬ 
ments.  They  crave  fresh  excitement,  as 
the  drinker  craves  stronger  and  stronger 
doses.  The  child  who  is  never  taught  to 
play  will  grow  up  with  an  unsatisfied 
mind,  which  never  will  be  able  to  invent 
simple  or  satisfying  forms  of  amusement. 
Thus  they  must  race  insects  or  spit  at 
shingles — low  forms  of  amusement  to 
keep  their  minds  out  of  mischief.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  this  represents  the 
struggle  between  the  spirit  of  the  old 
cave  man  (who  slumbers  in  all  of  us  and 
variously  known  as  old  Nick  or  old 
Adam)  and  the  modern  man  with  his  thin 
veneer  of  civilization.  At  any  rate,  I 
know  it  will  give  the  man  a  far  better 
life  if  when  he  is  a  boy  he  is  taught  tp 
play  and  given  reasonable  time  to  develop 
a  sense  of  humor.  Of  course  there  is  al¬ 
ways  the  argument  that  these  senseless 
games  are  harmless,  that  such  men  and 
women  might  be  in  worse  business,  there¬ 
fore,  let  them  alone !  In  the  worst  days 
of  Rome  or  Carthage  people'  (well  called 
the  rabble)  were  kept  reasonably  quiet  by 
giving  them  forms  of  public  amusement 
which  satisfied  their  minds.  As  individ¬ 
uals,  such  people  may  not.  do  much  dam¬ 
age,  but  when  the  same  spirit  strikes  into 
a  mob,  then  there  is  real  danger.  Small 
minds  will  usually  be  up  to  small  busi¬ 
ness,  done  in  a  small  way.  They  rarely 
do  much  damage  with  individual  work, 
but  look  out  for  them  when  they  fire  in 
volleys.  The  human  mind  must  be 
amused,  or  it  will  jump  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  of  emotion.  During  the  war  there 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  coal  in  New  York, 
and  something  of  an  outcry  was  made  be¬ 
cause  the  theaters  and  moving  picture 
shows  were  kept  well  supplied— next  to 
the  hospitals.  The  answer  was  that  the 
public  must  be  amused:  otherwise  a  col¬ 
lection  of  fairly  satisfied  individuals 
would  be  turned  into  a  mob  of  brooding, 
resentful  people,  bent  on  destruction. 

#  ❖  5j e  #  sj: 

I  think  we  should  teach  our  children  to 
play — to  learn  to  amuse  themselves — to 
wear  about  with  them  as  they  do  their 
clothes  the  flint  and  steel  that  can  always 
strike  a  spark  of  fun.  At  the  battle  of 
San  Juan  Hill  our  soldiers  were  aston¬ 
ished  to  find  the  Spanish  fire  exceedingly 
deadly  at  one  particular  spot  in  a  valley. 
Usually  the  Spaniards  seemed  to  fire  at 
random,  but  at  this  particular  spot  they 
concentrated  their  fire.  It.  was  found 
later  that  the  Spaniards  had  arranged  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  a  series  of  grooved 
boards  nicely  trained  upon  a  certain  part 
of  the  road.  The  soldiers  were  ordered 
to  lay  their  rifles  in  these  grooves  and 
then,  as  usual,  blaze  awawy  without  aim. 
The  guns  were  thus  aimed  for  them,  and 
each  bullet  went  where  it  did  the  most 
barm.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  schools 


Healthy  Crops 


It  has  long  been  known  that  Ger¬ 
man  Potash  Salts  prevented  cer¬ 
tain  plant  diseases,  as  well  as 
greatly  increased  the  quantity  and 
improved  the  quality  of  crops. 

Scientific  investigation  now  shows 
us  that  not  only  Potash  but  also 
Magnesia  is  required  to  prevent 
certain  plant  diseases. 

The  German  Potash  Salts  contain 
Magnesia  as  well  as  Potash. 

If  you  insist  on  having  your  fertil¬ 
izer  contain  from  5  to  10  per  cent 
of  Potash ,  derived  from  Genuine 
German  Potash  Salts ,  you  will 
secure  at  the  same  time  enough 
magnesia  to  prevent  plant  dis¬ 
eases  due  to  magnesia  hunger. 

For  Tobacco,  and  for  those  Fruits 
which  are  injured  by  Chlorin,  the 
fertilizer  should  carry  10  per  cent 
of  Potash ,  derived  from  Sulfate  of 
Potash  or  from  Sulfate  of  Potash 
Magnesia. 

Use  the  latter  if  your  tobacco 
leaves  are  not  sound. 

SOIL  &  CROP  SERVICE,  POTASH  SYNDICATE 

H.  A.  HUSTON,  Manager 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

POTASH  PAYS 


IMPROVED  S.  &  H.  SET  ONION  PLANTER 


Saves  the  labor  of  at  least  ten  men 

Makes  the  row.  drops  the  set,  and  covers.  Plants 
sets  or  Gladioli  bulblets  as  evenly  at  an  onion  drill 
sows  onion  seed. 

Write  for  Folder  and  Testimonials 

PRICE,  $65.00 

(F.  O.  B.  Pleasant  Valley,  la.) 

S.  &  H.  SET  ONION  PLANTER  CO.,  Pleasant  Valle),  la. 


The  Best  Fertilizer  by  Test  The  JOYNT  Brand 

PURE,  UNLEACHED,  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

A  complete  and  profitable  fertilizer  for  all  growing  crops, 
fruit,  tobacco  and  truck  growing,  top  dressing  and  seed 
ing  down.  Agents  Wanted  Correspondence  Invited. 
Address  JOHN  JOYNT  CO.,  Lucknow.  On!..  Can. 


WE  TAN  THEM -YOU  WEAR  THEM 

Your  own  HORSE  and  COW  Hides 


Stylish  garments,  Marin 
and  durable,  made  to 
order  from  HORSE,  COW 
or  fur  bearing  animals 
Gloves  and  cape  from  the 
trimming.  Save  6 0  to  76%. 
We  tan  them — 
you  wear  them 
Fur  garments  repaired  and 
remodelled. 

FltEF  32-p.  ClT.41.OCI  E. 
How  to  prepare  skins; 
shows  styles,  sizes,  prices. 
Prompt,  reliable  service 
from  specialists  in  fur  tan¬ 
ning,  manufacturing  and 
taxidermy. 
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Rochester 
Fur  Dressing  Ac. 


674 

West  Av«. 
Rochester,  M.  V. 
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Full  Width 
Furrows 

On  hillsides,  in  nooks  and 
corners  ofirregular  fields,  close 
to  fences,  around  stumps  and 
stones,  and  on  level  land,  full 
width  furrows  can  be  made 
always  with  the 

JOHN  DEERE 

SYRACUSE  TpiW)WAY 

•  UILT  IN  TNI  SAST  FO *  THE  EAST 

Practically  self -operating  —  pat¬ 
ented  auto  foot  frame  shift  and  auto¬ 
matic  clevia  shift  and  horse  lift  make  it 
easy  to  control  plow  under  all  the  above 
conditions.  Wheels  wide  apart — plow 
can’t  tip  over  on  hillsides.  One  right- 
and  one  left-hand  bottom — soil  can  be 
thrown  all  one  way  if  desired.  A  great 
variety  of  Syracuse  bottoms  to  fit  every 
condition  in  the  Ehst.  Ask  your  John 
Deere  dealer  about  this  plow. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  free  booklet. 
Tell  us  what  other  implements  you 
are  interested  in,  and  we  will  also 
send  you,  free,  “Bookkeeping  on  the 
Farm,"  just  the  book  you  need  for 
keeping  your  records.  Address  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for 
Package  XS-637. 


JOHN*  DEERE 
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Horse 
Power 
Hercules 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


My  new  reduced  prices  on  the  improved 
1923  Model  Hercules  makes  it  easy  and 
cheap  for  you  to  remove  every  stump — to 
clear  every  acre  on  your  farm  as  clean  as  a 
whistle.  No  stump  or  hedge  too  big  or 
stubborn  for  the  Hercules,  all-steel,  triple 
power  stump  puller.  It  yanks  ’em  out  in 
less  time  and  with  less  effort  than  any  other 
method.  Make  big  money  pulling  stumps  for 
your  neighbors.  Pull  stumps  for  fuel.  I  make 
both  horse  and  hand  power  machines.  Lat¬ 
est,  most  up-to-the-minute  improvements.  Send 
tl  _  _  today  for  catalog  and 

Jv  5  M  lOO  special  folder. 

KV  JLVi 


B.  A.  FULLER, 
Pres. 
Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 
430  29th  St., 
Centerville,  Iowa 


Hand 
Power 
Hercules 


GOOD  FARMING  PAYS 


rErcry  farmer  wants  to  save  labor,  time,  teed,  horae-powi 
and  raise  bitfer  crops.  The  WESTERN,  3  machines  in  t« 
do  ill  of  this.  It  has  proven  it  to  thousands.  It  pulverizes 
packs  as  deep  as  plowed,  leaves  a  loose  mulch  on  top,  makSS 
a  perfect  seed  bad  In  one  operation.  Get  5  to  10  buehelspev 
acre  more  by  rolling  winter  wheat  and  other  growing  grain  In 
the  3pring.  whether  eoil  is  loose  or  hard  crusted  and  cracked. 
The  WESTERN  has  no  equal  for  this  work  *r  for  covering 
clover  and  grass  seed. 

MADS  IN  IS  SIZES,  •  ft  S  MCTKMS 


Got 

our 

mss 

Catalog.  It 
proreaour  ataib* 
ments,  explains  eow* 

•traction  and  work. 
why  It  produces  better 
suite  than  any  other  roller. 

Contains  letters  from  farmer# 
using  it  and  other  valuable  infer-  '* 
mat  ion.  'Worth  its  weight  in  gold.*' 

Our  low  price i  direct  will  surprise  you. 

Write  today  for  book  and  price,  freight  paid.” 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.,  Box  138  HASTINGS,  NEBIL 
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Post’s  u  St  olio’s 

EurekaSAP  Spouts 
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Mean  More  Sap 
&  Better  Sap 


Jhi  AIR 
TRAP 
POES  IT 


SAVE  MORE  SAP 

Air  trap  stays  full  and  seals  the  bore.  No  sour¬ 
ing,  drying  up  or  reboring,  Thin  flanges  of 
ribbed  shank  allow  freer 
sap  flow.  Galvanized ; 
hence,  always  sweet. 

Samples,  5c  each,  postage 
paid.  Send  for  circular. 

WILCOX- CRITTENDEN  CO. INC 
Dept.  D,  Middletown,  Conn. 


with  hook  . 
for  paxl  1 


and  our  homes  are  doing  pretty  much  the 
same  thing.  We  make  grooves  in  which 
our  young  folks  lay  the  rifles  of  youth 
and  blaze  away.  The  danger  is  that  pre¬ 
judice  and  sour  views  of  life  may  make 
grooves  in  which  these  small-bore  minds 
will  put  their  guns  and  shoot  right  into 
the  heart  of  the  republic.  Of  course,  you 
will  say  that  “education”  will  cure  that. 
What  sort  of  education?  Some  of  the 
best  educated  people  I  know  are  the 
sourest  and  most  hateful  in  their  view  of 
youth.  But  they  tell  me  dinner  is  ready, 
Come  on  out  and  help  eat  it.  We  have 
liver  and  bacon,  boiled  potatoes,  canned 
peas,  and  a  bread  pudding,  with  all  the 
milk  and  baked  apples  you  want.  Come 
on  ;  we  can,  if  you  like,  play  we  are  din¬ 
ing  at  the  Hotel  Astor  at  $.'»  a  plate. 

H.  W.  C. 


Those  Twelve  Great  Agriculturists 

The  question  of  the  12  men  who  have 
given  the  greatest  benefit  to  agriculture 
shows  a  great  diversity  of  opinion.  My 
own  opinion  is  vei’y  different  from  those 
already  expressed,  my  preference  being 
as  follows : 

Those  men  who  developed  and  brought 
to  our  modern  standards  the  various 
breeds  of  domestic  animals  and  poultry. 
(The  12  names  are  now  exhausted.) 

Those  men  who  have  invented  the 
various  forms  of  agricultural  implements 
and  machinery. 

The  inventor  of  the  steam  engine. 

Those  who  invented  and  developed  the 
means  and  methods  of  applying  and 
transmitting  that  power. 

The  inventor  of  the  loom. 

The  inventor  of  milling  machinery. 

Those  who  developed  the  various  seeds, 
and  the  art  of  producing  new  varieties, 
grains,  grasses,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc. 

The  foregoing  I  conceive  to  be  the  es¬ 
sential  ideas  in  the  making  of  such  a  list. 

In  the  field  of  electrical  work,  our  own 
Ben  Franklin  was  the  pioneer.  His  work 
was  the  finger-post  that  pointed  the'  way 
to  those  who  came  after  him. 

Edison  and  Marconi,  notwithstanding 
the  wonders  they  have  wrought,  are  at  the 
tail  end  of  a  long  procession  ;  and  in  the 
deep  significance  of  the  original  question. 
Henry  Ford  is  too  insignificant  a  factor 
to  be  given  any  consideration. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  c.  Collins, 

R.  N.-Y. — But  the  question  referred  to 
living  men  and  women.  We  can  all  read¬ 
ily  agree  that  if  we  were  to  include  in 
our  list  names  of  any  who  have  lived  in 
the  past,  there  would  be  only  two  or  three 
of  the  names  given  in  our  list.  Our  chief 
object  in  asking  for  the  names  of  living 
people  was  to  see  if  we  can  find  what  our 
readers  regard  as  the  most  important  de¬ 
velopment  of  farm  thought. 


The  Lives  of  the  Poor 

#  This  Winter,  owing  to  the  coal  situa¬ 
tion,  there  are  doubtless  thousands  of 
women  who  cannot  procure  fuel  to  keep 
from  freezing.  There  are  so  many  wid¬ 
ows  and  unmarried  women,  in  cities  espe¬ 
cially,  who  have  no  one  to  look  to  for 
assistance,  and  to  these  the  offer  of  a 
home  for  the  Winter  is  accepted  with 
alacrity.  When  such  a  one  is  able  to 
work  for  her  bread  in  families  where 
there  is  much  work  to  be  done  there  is 
absolutely  no  limit  to  the  work  imposed. 
In  fact,  there  are  places  in  which  the 
dependent  does  the  work  of  a  servant, 
without  a  servant’s  pay.  No  woman 
with  a  particle  of  pride  in  her  make-up 
wishes  to  be  dependent  upon  the  bounty 
of  others,  and  would  rather  do  more 
work  than  was  actually  right  for  her  to 
perform  than  to  do  less.  But  that  is  not 
the  point.  Does  the  woman  so  sheltered 
feel  the  freedom  of  home?  If  she  pos¬ 
sesses  a  sensitive  nature  the  position  is 
such  that  she  may  suffer  many  cruel 
hurts  she  would  not  endure  were  her  posi¬ 
tion  different.  Of  course  there  are  homes 
where  the  dependent  is  treated  as  one  of 
the  family,  with  kindness  and  considera¬ 
tion.  Some  of  these  women  have  known 
better  days,  and  to  these  particularly  is 
it  hard  to  share  another’s  home.  I  would 
advise  any  lone  woman,  if  she  sees  any 
way  to  keep  from  actual  want  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  to  try  to  find  some  way  to  earn  her 
living,  even  if  it  be  a  meager  living,  to 
stay  in  her  home  or  room,  if  she  is  a 
tenement  dweller.  There  are  few  women 
but  have  some  branch  of  work  that  they 
excel  in.  Try  that  if  strength  and  ambi¬ 
tion  are  yours  and  pray  and  work  for 
your  living.  It  is  hard  to  share  the 
home  of  a  selfish,  tyrannical  woman,  espe¬ 
cially  if  dependent. 

Do  not  be  a  “stayer”  if  you  can  help 
it.  I  would  rather  take  the  charity  of 
some  institution,  where  all  have  uniform 
treatment,  than  think  of  sharing  the 
home  of  others,  which  can  mean  only 
shelter  and  food,  and  is  in  no  sense  home. 
There  are  of  course  exceptional  cases,  but 
may  God  pity  the  homeless  and  may 
kindly  philanthrophists  give  even  more 
than  they  now  do  for  the  relief  of  the 
P°or.  a.  E.  s. 


Five-year-old  William  was  standing 
in  the  kitchen  with  his  eye  upon  a  dish 
of  cakes  when  his  mother  came  in  and 
found  him.  “What  are  you  doing  here, 
William?”  said  she.  “I  was  just  think¬ 
ing,  mother,”  replied  the  voungster. 
“Thinking?  Well,  I  hope  you  haven't 
touched  those  cakes.”  “That’s  what  I 
was  thinking  about.”  came  the  ready 
answer.  “I  was  wondering  whether  they 
were  good  enough  to  be  whipped  for.”— 
New  York  Globe. 


Get  to  marlcet  early 


The  early  truck  brings  the  top  prices.  The 
use  of  1000  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer  to  the 
acre  will  frequently  add  as  much  as  $100  an  acre 
to  the  value  of  the  crop,  because  it  will  not  only 
increase  the  yield  per  acre,  but  will  hasten  the 
maturity  of  the  crop,  and  bring  it  on  the  market 
earlier  than  otherwise.  There  are  two  things  to 
remember:  first,  pin  your  faith  to  a  reliable  old 
brand  like  Royster’s;  and  second,  use  a  complete 
fertilizer  in  large  enough  quantities  per  acre  to  in¬ 
sure  worthwhile  results. 

0 

For  helpful  information  about  fertilizer,  write 
freely  to  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ROYSTER 

Tie/d  Tested  Tertifizers 


If  you  wish  to  invest  safely 

Buy  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds 

If  you  have  any  surplus  funds,  invest  them  in  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Pav  Bonds.  They  will  earn  you  4Vz%  interest,  payable  twice  yearly.  You 
a  i  of  can  them  at  any  time  if  desired,  or  your  banker  will  gladly  accept 
^2  !°  them  as  collateral  for  a  loan.  There  is  no  safer  investment.  Your 
Safe  S101?^  secured  by  the  pledge  of  first  mortgages  on  Eastern  farms 
r—  double  the  amount  of  the  loans.  Prompt  payment  of  principal  and 
l  ax-  interest  is  guaranteed  by  all  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks.  You  can  buy 
free  a  Federal  Farm  LoanBond  for  aslittle  as$40.00.  Write  for  particulars. 

' The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  ©/SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


“I  set  out  to  build  a  farm 
engine  that  would  have  every 
feature  the  farmer  wanted 
and  none  he  didn’t  want.  It 
has  now  been  on  the  market 
six  years.  Thousands  of  sat¬ 
isfied  users  tell  me  I’ve  suc¬ 
ceeded.  I’m  proud  to  have 
this  engine  bear  my  name." 

-  — A.  Y.  Edwards - 


!  EDWARDS 
ENGINE 


Try  This;Remarkal>le  Engine 

There  is  no  other  farm  engine  like  it.  Simple 
.in  construction  and  easy  to  operate.  It  is  only 
on©  engine, yet  it  takes  the  place  of  six  engines. 

It  will  give  from  1  %  to  G  H.  P.,  yet  it  is  so  light  that  two  men  can  carry 
it  easily.  Set  it  anywhere  and  put  it  to  work.  Change  power  as  needed. 

It  is  a  6  H.  P.  when  you  need  G,  or  1  y2  H.  P.  when  you  need  only  IV2,  or 
any  power  in  between.  1  uel  con-  Frank  Foell,  of  Cologne,  New  Jersey,  says : 
sumption  in  proportion  to  power  used  “It’s  a  great  pleasure  to  own  an  Edwards 
and  remarkably  low  at  all  times,  S”*1"*-  1  run  a  wood  saw»  cement  mixer. 
Adjustment  from  one  power  to  another  is  t  -  uk*  machlnf«  etc-  Do  work  for  my 
instantaneous.  It  is  many  engines  in  one.  ne,Shb<>”.  Easy  to  move  around  and  easy  to 
Operates  with  kerosene  or  gasoline.  Easy  1  wo"ld  have  any  other.” 

starting,  no  cranking.  Low  factory  price—*  Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Manitoulan,  Island, 
now  lower  than  before  the  war.  The  great-  °nta-rio,  says:  “Have  given  my  Edwards 
est  gas  engine  value  on  the  market  And  you  tbre0  years’  steady  work  and  like  it  fine*, 
can  prove  all  of  these  statements  to  your  own  14  uses  very  little  fuel.  I  run  a  28-inch  cord 
satisfaction — try  the  engine  yourself — free  of  wo°d  saw,  also  a  rip  saw,  8-inch  grinder, 
cost  or  obligation.  ensilage  cutter,  line  shaft  for  shop,  chum, 

washer,  separator  and  pump.  Have  had  ten 
What  Farmers  Say  other  engines  and  the  Edwards  beats  them  all." 

» _ _ r  T/i  1  t  it  .,  ,  ,r  ,  Kurt  Kruger,  of  New  Brighton,  Minn.,  says: 

Ivan  L.  Blake,  of  Hannibal,  New  York,  says:  “i  run  a  30-inch  wood  saw,  8-inch  feed 
JIT  e££ine  economical  for  all  jobs.  I  run  grinder,  also  a  pump  jack.  You  cannot  beat 
a  28-mch  cord  wood  saw,  a  24-inch  rip  saw,  the  Edwards  for  general  farm  work." 

a  washer,  a  pump,  and  a  grmder,  and  it  sure  ^ _  1  r\»o  „ 

runs  them  fine.  It  has  perfect  running  bal-  ^  re©  Trial  Oiler 

ance,  and  it  sets  quiet  anywhere  ”  Now — we  want  to  prove  our  claims  to  you. 

,  We  want  to  send  you  an  Edwards  engine  for 

Robert  Gruett,  of  Spokane,  Washington ,  saysi  absolutely  free  trial.  Just  send  us  your  name 
*  It  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  Furnishes  and  address  and  we  will  send  immediately 
steadier  power  than  my  old  engine  which  complete  details  about  the  Edwards  engine 
weighed  twice  as  much.  It  is  portable,  and  about  our  remarkable  free  offer.  No  cost 
adaptable  and  free  from  vibration.  If  I  sold  or  obligation.  Write  now. 
my  Edwards  today,  I  would  order  another  The  Edwards  Motor  Co.,  412  Main  Street, 
tomorrow.” Springfield,  Ohio. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  '•windier  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
t  ransactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  New  York  Stare  Grange  will  liold  its  fiftieth 
annual  session  at  Syracuse  on  February  0,  7,  8 
and  9.  When  a  man  or  an  organization  reaches  the 
fiftieth  milestone  all  friends  should  turn  out  aud  aid 
the  celebration. 

ONE  of  our  readers  bought  a  farm  and  gave  a 
mortgage  for  about  $2,50>0.  It  was  understood 
that  this  mortgage  could  be  paid  at  any  time.  The 
buyer  got  the  money  together  and  went  to  his  creditor 
and  offered  to  pay.  The  latter  said  he  would  prefer 
to  have  the  mortgage  remain  as  a  long  term  invest¬ 
ment — he  did  not  care  to  handle  the  cash.  No 
signed  agreement  was  made— the  holder  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  merely  said,  “Let  it  go.”  So  the  farmer  spent 
part  of  the  money  improving  the  farm  and  put  the 
balance  into  an  investment  which  could  not  be  real¬ 
ized  on  quickly.  The  holder  of  the  mortgage  waited 
until  the  money  had  been  tied  up  in  this  way  and 
then  he  suddenly  foreclosed  and  demanded  pay¬ 
ment.  But  for  the  help  of  a  good  Samaritan  the 
farmer  would  have  lost  the  farm  aud  all  he  put  into 
it.  There  is  an  old  saying: 

“He  who  will  not  when  he  could, 

Then  he  shall  not  when  lie  would.” 

If  a  man  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  together  the 
money  to  pay  liis  mortgage  ho  would  far  better  pay 
it  than  to  take  tiie  risk  of  losing  it  with  the  farm. 
The  advantage  of  a  Federal  farm  loan  mortgage  is 
that  it  is  amortized — that  is,  a  little  of  the  principal 
is  paid  off  with  each  installment  of  interest. 

* 

IN  a  new  book  entitled  “Better  Schools  for  the 
South,”  the  following  old  story  is  related : 

It  is  said  that  when  Santa  Ana  was  captured  at  San 
Jacinto  he  asked  Houston  how  he  was  able,  with  so 
small  a  force,  to  win  such  a  complete  and  signal  vic¬ 
tory.  Drawing  from  his  pocket  an  ear  of  corn,  Houston 
is  said  to  have  replied:  “When  patriots  fight  on  such 
rations  they  are  unconquerable.” 

San  Jacinto  decided  the  independence  of  Texas. 
Gen.  Houston,  with  700  Texans,  utterly  defeated 
more  than  twice  their  number  of  Mexicans,  and  this 
is  not  the  only  time  that  corn-fed  men  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  value  of  the  ration.  Hog  and  hominy 
provided  the  energy  which  enabled  the  pioneers  to 
change  the  Central  West  from  marsh  and  forest  into 
a  great  empire.  Cornmeal  mush  aud  milk  founded 
a  New  England  prosperity  as  solkl  as  the  granite 
rocks.  We  would  all  be  better  off  today  if  we  would 
eat  more  “spoon  victuals” — mush  and  milk.  It  is 
food  for  men !  Let  Europe  come  to  it  and  cut  out 
her  drink  bill  and  the  trouble  over  “reparations” 
would  soou  be  settled.  Mush  and  milk  may  truly  be 
called  repair  rations.  Fully  adopted  in  Europe,  it 
would  rebuild  that  continent  and  provide  a  market 
which  would  make  American  farmers  independent 
Cornmeal!  With  vita  mines  added  it  is  the  maker  of 
men. 

* 

HERE  is  a  typical  problem  which  is  put  up  to 
us  by  a  good  many  baek-to-the-landers.  A 
man  moves  to  the  country  and  wants  to  buy  a  cow. 
One  of  the  neighbors  has  a  good-looking  fresh  cow. 
which  he  is  willing  to  sell.  The  buyer  goes  and  sees 
the  cow  milked  at  night.  She  certainly  gives  a  big 
pailful  of  milk,  aud  the  owner  will  “guarantee”  that 
she  gives  10  quarts  a  day.  lie  will  not  sign  any 
paper  to  that  effect,  but  he  “guarantees”  it.  So  the 
man  buys  the  cow  and  takes  her  home,  but  he  cau 
barely  get  seven  quarts  out  of  her,  no  matter  how 
well  he  feeds!  The  seller  will  not  take  the  cow 
back,  and  the  buyer  wants  damages!  The  seller  may 
have  tricked  the  buyer  by  letting  the  cow  go  for  a 
milking  or  two  and  then  milking  it  all  out  as  if  it 
were  the  usual  performance !  IN  e  have  known  that 
t-*  be  done.  If  you  demand  au  explanation  from  him 


lie  will  say  that  the  buyer  does  uot  know  how  to 
milk  and  has  dried  up  the  cow.  We  have  had  more 
than  50  such  cases,  and  are  unable  to  settle  them  at 
a  distance.  In  some  cases  we  feel  sure  that  a  cow 
jockey  has  deceived  the  back-to-tlie-lander,  but  we 
cannot  prove  it.  The  only  safety  is  to  buy  from  an 
honest  man.  When  we  give  this  advice  the  question 
comes  back:  “ Who  is  the  honest  man f” 


* 


What  is  the  law  in  regard  to  scales  weighing  cor¬ 
rectly?  I  have  been  buying  grain  from  a  dealer  and 
weighing  on  bis  scales,  the  same  as  hundreds  of  other 
farmers  around  here,  and  today  I  happened  to  step  onto 
the  scales  and  discovered  that  I  weighed  225  lbs.,  when 
on  several  other  scales  I  only  weight  190  lbs.,  which 
makes  a  difference  of  35  lbs.  What  can  be  done  about 
it?  I  don’t  like  to  pay  for  something  and  then  not 
get  it.  D.  F.  c. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

IT  is  not  likely  that  you  have  suddenly  put  on  35 
lbs.  of  fat.  More  likely  you  have  been  handing 
that  dealer  the  price  of  something  over  18  lbs.  of 
grain  whenever  you  bought  a  100-lb.  sack.  Possibly 
the  other  scales  are  wrong,  too,  but  it  looks  as  if  you 
and  your  neighbors  have  been  paying  a  large  price 
for  air.  Write  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  at  Albany.  Tell  them  about  this,  and  ask  them 
to  come  and  inspect  these  scales.  The  Bible  says: 

“A  false  balance  is  abomination  to  the  Lord,  but  a 
just  weight  is  his  delight” 


5k 


WE  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  treatment  of 
seed  oats  with  formalin  will  insure  a  crop  of 
grain  free  from  smut.  There  might  be  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  disease,  but  not  enough  to  do  any  dam¬ 
age.  That  has  been  our  own  experience  with  treat¬ 
ing  the  seed,  and  we  think  the  fact  is  established. 
The  continued  use  of  treated  seed  in  any  community 
will  practically  clean  out  the  disease.  Many  farmers 
do  not  like  to  “bother”  with  putting  the  formalin 
on  the  seed.  It  is  now  done  for  them  commercially, 
and  probably  more  completely  than  the  average 
farmer  would  do  it  himself.  It  is  possible  to  buy  the 
treated  seed.  The  extra  cost  is  not  great,  while  the 
freedom  from  smut  will  increase  the  value  of  the 
crop  by  25  per  cent 

s k 


WE  find  it  very  popular  for  people  of  middle 
age  and  over  to  find  fault  with  youth  and 
predict  awful  things  for  the  rising  generation.  It 
is  claimed  that  youth  has  no  respect  for  age  or  ex¬ 
perience.  Well,  how  can  jou  reasonably  expect 
youth  to  be  expert  in  things  it  has  never  known  or 
experienced?  Who  can  tell  the  ambitious  boy  just 
what  age  means?  If  he  knew  and  fully  understood 
the  futility  of  life  as  it  comes  to  most  of  us  it  is 
doubtful  of  the  boy  would  be  worth  raising.  Nature 
has  wisely  provided  that  there  shall  be  a  glowing 
difference  between  youth  and  age.  It  is  the  way  we 
grow  up  through  this  difference  that  makes  for  hope 
and  stability  in  our  national  life.  The  critic  of  ma¬ 
ture  years  may  well  stop  and  ask  himself  if  he  lias 
really  grown  old  hopefully  and  wisely.  He  con¬ 
siders  youth  as  abnormal  in  its  rush  to  expend  vital 
energy  on  what  seems  like  useless  things.  "Why 
cannot  the  boy  sober  down  and  do  as  I  did?”  The 
chances  are  that  youth  regards  age  as  abnormal, 
lie  is  asking  himself,  “How  did  father  get  that  way? 
Where  did  lie  lose  the  joy  of  life,  and  when  did  that 
hopeful  color  on  the  sky  pass  out  of  his  vision?” 
Have  you  thought  that  one  reason  why  you  are  los¬ 
ing  control  of  this  rising  generation  is  because  you 
have  given  up  trying  to  keep  step  with  it,  and  now 
stand  marking  time  with  the  past?  That’s  a  good 
thought  to  turn  over  in  your  mind. 


OUR  readers  will  be  interested  in  tlie  conversa¬ 
tion  printed  on  the  first  page.  It  clearly  re¬ 
veals  the  feeling  now  being  held  by  what  one  may 
call  the  moneyed  interests.  They  feel  that  the  income 
tax,  railroad  legislation,  and  other  restrictive  meas¬ 
ures,  are  slowly  but  surely  gnawing  the  profits  away 
from  wealth  by  compelling  capital  to  pay  more  and 
more  of  public  expenses.  And  they  seem  to  feel  that 
this  quiet  revolution  lias  only  begun.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  argue  the  justice  of  this  revolution  here. 
We  just  want  to  make  it  clear  that  such  a  revolution 
is  going  on.  In  his  new  book,  “All  in  a  Lifetime,” 
Henry  Morgentliau  describes  the  tremendous  riot  of 
finance  during  the  10  years  just  before  1906,  and 
says : 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  financiers  of  Wall  Street 
leaped  to  a  power  greater  for  the  time  than  the  power 
of  presidents  and  kings.  No  wonder  that  heads  were 
turned,  that  power  was  abused,  that  tyranny  developed, 
aud  that  finally  the  nation,  sensing  a  life-and-death 
struggle  between  capitalism  and  organized  government 
itself,  arose  in  fear  and  anger  and  put  shackles  on  the 
money  power  that  made  it  again  the  servant  and  no 
longer  the  master  of  the  people. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  “money  power”  has 


really  become  the  servant  of  the  people.  We  are  still 
a  long  distance  from  that,  but  it  is  evident  to  all  ex¬ 
cept  those  who  stand  with  heads  in  the  sand,  like 
the  ostrich,  that  a  financial  revolution  has  started. 
There  is  now  some  danger  that  it  may  be  driven  too 
fast  and  too  far.  The  money  power  may  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  servant,  but  a  failure  as  a  slave. 

Jk 

IT  is  reported  from  Washington  that  Congress  lias 
finally  killed  the  free  seed  distribution.  We  hope 
this  is  true,  but  we  realize  that  this  graft  and  fraud 
has  more  lives  than  a  stray  cat.  It  has  been  report¬ 
ed  “killed”  many  times  before.  We  cau  only  hope 
that  this  time  the  report  is  true.  There  was  a  fierce 
fight  over  it  in  the  Senate.  As  the  New  York  Times 
says,  referring  to  a  speech  by  Senator  Ilefflin : 

He  invoked  free  seeds  “for  the  people  who  work  in 
the  factories.”  The  people  who  work  in  the  factories 
would  probably  prefer  packages  of  cigarettes.  Gov¬ 
ernment  cigarettes  might  at  least  end  in  smoke.  Gov¬ 
ernment  free  seeds  result  in  nothing.  So  good-by — we 
hope  forever — to  this  hoary  humbug! 

Amen !  There  has  never  been  any  more  reason  for 
free  seeds  than  for  free  cigars,  free  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  or  free  potatoes.  It  has  been  just  a  petty 
graft,  acting  like  bacteria  to  keep  the  big  grafters 
at  their  job.  For  years  it  has  been  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  mysteries  to  us  why  farmers  and  country  people 
were  willing  to  accept  this  little  graft  and  continue 
to  rail  at  the  big  grafters.  The  principle  has  ever 
been  the  same.  We  claim  that  no  man  can  consist¬ 
ently  accept  his  handful  of  graft  and  then  condemn 
the  large  grafter  who  fills  his  pockets. 

THE  “truth  ill  fabrics  bill”  is  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  worked  out  by  the  “farm  bloc”  in  Con¬ 
gress.  This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  compel 
manufacturers  and  dealers  to  state  publicly  how 
much  shoddy  or  filling  material  their  cloth  contains. 
Many  a  garment  is  now  sold  as  “all  wool”  when  it 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  rags  and  remnants 
ground  up,  twisted  and  woven  in  with  virgin  wool. 
The  proposed  law,  properly  enforced,  would  compel 
such  dealers  to  state  just  what  they  are  selling. 
They  now  claim  that  such  goods  arc  “all  wool,”  since 
the  rags  and  remnants  come  from  so-called  woolen 
cloth.  One  might  as  well  say  that  “roast  beef  hash,” 
made  by  chopping  up  remnants  from  a  roast,  is  pure 
roast  beef !  This  law  would  enable  us  to  buy  such 
cloth  as  we  now  use  for  just  what  it  is.  That  would 
mean  a  cheaper  price  as  compared  with  virgin  wool 
goods.  Every  man  who  wants  to  buy  good  clothes 
should  help  push  this  bill  through  Congress. 

sk 

ON  page  IS  we  gave  some  figures  estimating  the 
net  annual  income  of  a  farm  family  at  a  little 
over  $400.  Now  comes  the  Christian  Herald  with 
another  estimate: 

According  to  reliable  figures  gathered  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  annual  net  income  of  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  is  $1,202,000,000.  Dividing  this 
amount  by  the  six  and  a  half  million  farm  families  in 
this  country  gives  a  little  less  than  $185  per  farm  fam¬ 
ily  as  an  average  annual  income,  out  of  which  the 
farmer  has  to  pay  for  the  education  of  his  children,  his 
hospital  and  church  bills,  his  amusements,  repairs  on  his 
buildings,  and  interest  on  his  mortgage  or  bank  indebt¬ 
edness. 

If  those  various  authorities  keep  oil  they  will,  in 
time,  have  the  farmers  all  losing  money  each  year 
and  living  on  air  and  faith.  It  is  true  that  for  many 
years  some  of  our  farmers  have  accepted  “hot  air”  as 
mental  food,  and  have  kept  a  childlike  faith  in  the 
political  promises  of  their  party.  They  are  getting 
over  that  now.  We  regard  all  these  various  figures 
as  guesses  at  the  truth.  Some  farmers  are  still 
fairly  prosperous,  while  others  are  steadily  losing 
money.  The  difference  is  due  to  various  causes — 
locality,  markets,  natural  ability  or  energy,  inherit¬ 
ed  capital,  and  various  other  things.  While  it  is 
never  fair  to  accept  an  average  in  such  cases,  it 
remains  true  that  the  great  majority  of  our  farmers 
are  not  prosperous.  They  are  steadily  losing  money 
on  any  system  of  accurate  bookkeeping.  And  they 
will  continue  to  lose  money  just  so  long  as  they 
permit  the  middlemen  and  the  politicians  to  run 
the  public  business.  lTe  have  got  to  do  it  ourselves.' 


Brevities 

Shoveling  snow  will  make  the  appetite  grow. 

Better  make  the  foundation  broad  before  you  try  to 
enlarge  the  top. 

The  rabbit  will  usually  gnaw  a  pruned  limb  on  the 
ground  before  he  will  tackle  the  tree. 

Now  it  is  reported  that  “science”  has  discovered  a 
new  remedy  or  cure  for  ivy  poisoning.  Use  gasoline  at 
once.  Our  readers  have  told  about  this  “new  cure”  for 
years. 

Wind  power  for  generating  electricity.  We  have 
spent  some  time  investigating  this  matter,  and  conclude 
that  there  are  windmill  fixtures  that  can  do  the  trick, 
hut  that  rbe  cost  is  suc-h  that  in  most  eases  a  gas  engine 
would  be  cheaper. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Hotels  and  the  Apple  Trade 

E  stand  for  any  legitimate  scheme  for  in¬ 
creasing  consumption  of  apples.  One  good 
idea  is  to  revive  the  old  habit  of  eating  an  apple  for 
breakfast,  and  also  just  before  going  to  bed.  That 
tine  old  custom  of  using  a  good  apple  for  a  “night¬ 
cap”  has  fallen  away  in  these  modern  days.  Revive 
it — for  the  sake  of  health  and  the  apple  trade.  At 
one  of  the  hotels  in  Asheville.  X.  C.,  guests  are  served 
with  apples  every  evening,  and  each  fruit  is  inclosed 
in  a  wrapper  with  the  following  printed  on  it. 
Every  hotel  in  the  country  might  well  make  use  of 
this  plan : 

One  of  the  homelike  things  we  do  at  Grove  Park  Inn 
is  to  pass  apples  in  the  Big  Room  every  evening  at  nine 
thirty. 

We  select  one  kind  of  apple  especially  suited  for  bak¬ 
ing,  and  another  kind  for  eating  in  the  evening.  It 
takes  about  900  bushels  in  cold  storage  to  run  us 
through  the  Winter.  We  urge  you  to  eat  baked  apples 
for  breakfast  as  often  as  you  can.  They  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  suited  to  the  class  of  guests  who  patronize  Grove 
Park  Inn  than  strong  acid  fruits  like  grapefruit,  which 
most  people  follow  writh  cereal,  cream  and  sugar. 

You  will  find  it  convenient  to  place  the  core  in  this 

wrapper  until  the  boy  comes  around  to  collect  it.  If 

an  apple  does  not  agree  with  you  before  going  to  bed, 

try  following  it  with  a  big  glass  of  water. 


Half  a  Billion  for  “South  Water  Street” 

With  my  renewal  for  1923  I  send  the  clipping  here¬ 
with.  This  may  be  of  interest  to  you  and  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Being  a  “producer,”  and  often  com¬ 
pelled  to  place  myself  at  the  “tender  mercies”  (?)  of 
this  bunch,  with  no  chance  whatever  to  protect  my  in¬ 
terests,  naturally  I  am  interested,  but  at  this  hour  see 
no  very  plain  road  to  better  things.  However,  there  is 
a  ray  of  hope  in  our  fruit  association  that  in  time  may 
grow  into  something  nearly  worth  while.  n.  w.  cox. 

Michigan. 

THE  clipping  which  Mr.  Cox  refers  to  is  the 
heading  of  an  article  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Here  it  is: 


SOUTH  WATER  STREET  DID 
$500,000,000  IN  BUSINESS  IN  1922 


Producers,  Consumers  Do  Not 
Share  in  Benefit 


“South  Wlater  Street”  means  the  marketing  sec¬ 
tion  of  Chicago,  where  most  of  the  farm  produce 
from  three  States  is  handled.  We  have  no  doubt 
this  estimate  of  half  a  billion  dollars  is  low,  and 
the  hold-up  games  and  robberies  practiced  upon 
farmers  would  make  some  of  the  bootlegging  stories 
seem  dull.  Solid  and  compact  organization  at  home, 
where  the  goods  are  produced  and  packed,  will  in 
time  partly  change  the  system.  It  is  one  of  these 
cases  where  ice  must  do  it  ourselves. 


Two  Views  of  the  Milk  Problem 

More  Views  of  a  Pooler 

Have  we  as  producers  any  real  good  reason  to  think 
that  the  milk  dealers  as  a  body  have  any  desire  to  keep 
milk  prices  low?  Is  not  the  purpose  of  the  producer  and 
the  dealer  identical,  inasmuch  as  they  both  handle  the 
same  commodity  and  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
profit?  Assuming  that  the  dealer  figures  his  profit  on 
a  percentage  basis,  the  higher  the  price,  the  greater  is 
his  profit,  as  well  as  that  of  the  producer.  Perhaps  to 
make  this  a  little  plainer  we  may  assume  that  the  dealer 
figures  to  make  a  50  per  cent  profit.  (I  use  this 
figure  merely  because  it  is  simple  and  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose.)  If  his  supply  of  milk  costs  him  four  cents  a 
quart,  his  profit  per  quart  is  two  cents,  while  if  his 
supply  costs  him  10  cents  a  quart,  his  profit  per  quart 
is  five  cents.  Assuming  that  the  above  conditions  arc 
true,  what  reason  may  we  assign  for  his  attitude  in 
attempting  to  keep  the  price  down  in  the  past?  Simply 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  established  price  among 
producers.  Could  you  expect  any  sane  dealer  to  come 
out  and  say  that  he  was  willing  to  pay  a  larger  price, 
knowing  that  his  competitor  could  buy  at  a  _  lower 
price,  thereby  giving  the  latter  an  advantage  in  the 
retail  market  or  a  chance  to  pocket  the  difference  in 
price  as  extra  profit?  Therefore,  have  we  as  producers 
any  reason  to  think,  if  we  were  once  united  in  a  single 
unit,  that  we  would  have  any  further  quarrel  with 
dealers?  Then  our  greatest  present  problem  is  to  “get 
together”  and  “do  it  ourselves.”  To  attain  that  end, 
what  method  could  be  more  simple  or  effective  than  to 
join  forces  with  the  majority,  i.  e.,  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  Association?  An  organization 
that  is  already  functioning,  that  is  already  recognized 
the  world  over,  that  has  machinery  in  good  running 
order  to  do  just  what  we  want  done,  and  is  capable  of 
doing  it.  An  organization  that  is  built  on  solid  rock 
firm  the  ground  up.  whose  purpose  is  to  demand  a 
square  deal  for  the  producer  and  see  that  he  gets  it. 
An  organization  that  recognizes  obstacles  only  to  over¬ 
come  them,  and  admits  of  no  defeat. 

I  say  to  you  producers  who  are  not  already  members, 
that  I  believe  you  have  the  power  at  your  finger  tips 
to  make  or  to  break — no,  not  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association,  but  yourself.  “Opportunity 
is  knocking.”  “Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man.”  Make 
your  own  investigations,  draw  your  own  conclusions 
and  then  act.  Action  is  what  we  need,  and  we  need  it 
quickly,  before  another  surplus  x>eriod  catches  us  unpre¬ 
pared,  which  would  mean  another  season  of  unnecessary 
hardship  and  uncertainty  just  as  sure  as  fate. 

I  have  written  this  with  the  same  intent  that  I 
would  throw  a  rope  to  a  drowning  brother,  I  have 


friends  both  sides  of  the  fence.  We  are  not  soliciting 
new  members  any  more,  and  there  is  a  reason.  Why 
not  investigate?  dairyman. 

New’  York. 

^  The  Milk  Situation  as  I  See  It 

I  am  a  dairyman.  We  ought  to  have  an  organization. 
In  fact,  we  have  no  choice.  We  must)  have,  one,  but  to 
last  it  must  be  an  organization  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  voluntarily  direct  and  control,  and  that  re¬ 
turns  them  a  benefit  for  their  contributions  to  it.  1 
know  that  it  has  been  said  that  the  present  pooling 
plan  has  been  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  dairymen, 
and  admit  that  more  than  a  majority  signed  the  con¬ 
tract,  but  it  wras  not  done  voluntarily.  Many  accepted 
it  against  their  best  judgment  under  the  persuasion  of 
the  management  and  their  solicitors.  No  one  _  doubts 
that  the  members  would  now  vote  almost  unanimously 
for  a  change  of  policy,  if  they  had  an  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

Originally  the  management  said  it  could  handle  the 
situation  with  50,000  signers  to  the  contract.  Now 
they  claim  73.000.  and  explain  that  supply  and  demand 
make  the  price.  The  fact  is  a  heavy  new  expense  has 
been  added  to  distribution.  Dairymen  who  were  before 
united  and  friendly  are  now  through  this  plan  divided 
and  in  many  cases  enemies. 

There  wrere  plants  enough  in  existence  to  handle  tin* 
milk  in  the  county  before.  Every  new  plant  adds  a  new 
burden,  and  the  farmer  must  pay  for  the  waste.  I,  for 
one,  do  not  believe  they  can  own  all  the  plants  and 
still  own  their  farms.  The  present  cost  of  operating 
them  would  ruin  the  industry  anywhere.  Some  of  us 
are  not  able  to  pay  our  interest  since  this  plant  went 
into  effect. 

In  my  judgment  it  is  the  dairymen  outside  the  pool 
who  are  saving  the  situation.  They  are  getting  more 
money  for  their  milk  and  have  no  expense  but  the  mere 
cost  of  selling. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  madness  for 
us  to  turn  in  and  try  to  revive  the  fortunes  of  the  pool. 
Even  the  management  recognizes  this,  and  has  already 
said  that  it  does  not  expect  such  actioa  Aside  from 
the  economic  failure,  the  management  has  done  so 
many  things  which  independent  dairymen  cannot  forget 
or  forgive  that  a  conference  within  the  association 
now  could  lead  to  no  good  results,  and  to  attempt  it 
would  only  lead  to  embarrassment  for  the  independent 
association. 

While  the  management  of  the  pool  persists  in  a  policy 
that  has  already  proved  a  failure,  a  conference  can 
result  in  nothing  but  a  further  lease  of  life  for  a  plan 
that  is  too  expensive  and  wasteful  to  succeed  under 
any  circumstance.  A 1  o re  than  a  year  ago  the  non-poolers 
made  a  fair,  open  suggestion  for  a  committee  to  reor¬ 
ganize  the-  League  by  producers  and  their  friends  on 
lines  that  would  again  unite  all  dairymen.  It  was  re¬ 
jected  then.  It  may  be  more  favorably  considered  now. 
It  is  the  correct  basis  for  a  get-together.  Why  not  re¬ 
new  it?  A  PRODUCER. 


English  Railroads  Help  Marketing 

The  general  complaint  that  the  farmer  receives  very 
little  for  his  products  is  well  founded.  While  living  in 
Cardiff,  Wales,  just  before  the  war.  we  received  every 
year  a  large  catalogue,  issued  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway.  In  this  catalogue  were  thousands  of  farmers 
listed,  who.  for  a  stated  sum,  would  furnish  weekly  a 
hamper.  The  railway  company  delivered  this  hamper 
and  took  back  the  empty  one,  the  next  week,  and  I 
understand  that  they  charged  a  very  nominal  carting 
charge,  looking  at  it  in  the  right  way— that  they  had  to 
help  the  farmers  being  prosperous  along  their  lines  in 
order  to  prosper  themselves.  I  paid  10  shillings  a  week 
for  a  hamper  containing  a  liberal  supply  of  vegetables, 
sometimes  a  chicken  or  a  duck,  and  altogether  the  ar¬ 
rangement  was  very  satisfactory.  I  received  fresher 
supplies,  and  the  farmer  received  a  fair  price  for  his 
products. 

I  have  had  the  experience  here,  after  picking  by  hand 
a  basket  of  extra  fine  pears,  at  a  time  when  pears  cost 
in  New  York  City  10  cents  each,  of  receiving  the  best 
offer  from  a  commission  merchant  of  35  cents  a  basket 
(bushel),  carting  them  seven  miles  to  station,  shipping 
them,  and  paying  for  the  basket.  This  was  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  It  surely  did  not  leave  any  money  for  paying 
high-cost  help  for  picking  them,  so  I  left  the  pears  on 
the  trees,  and  the  pigs  ate  the  fruit  as  it  fell.  E.  L.  s. 

New  Jersey. 


The  Problem  of  the  Renter 

Ours  is  a  renter’s  problem.  We,  as  a  newly  married 
couple,  started  out  farming  with  $500  cash  and  good, 
strong  bodies.  We  rented  a  53-acre  run-down  farm 
at  $15  a  month  and  all  the  taxes  to  be  paid  by  us. 
amounting  in  a  year  t<>  about  $300.  The  owner  would 
furnish  nothing  nor  help  bear  any  expense,  but  gave  us 
this  offer:  If  at  any  time  we  repaired  anything  it  was 
for  our  own  benefit,  for  he  would  give  us  the  first 
privilege  to  buy  the  farm  and  at  a  reasonable  offer. 
After  farming  for  four  years  he  sold  the  place  without 
our  knowing  it,  until  a  man  presented  himself,  saying 
he  bought  the  farm.  The  first  year  we  took  off  a  grain 
field  three  scant  hayloads ;  second  year,  8  good  loads ; 
third  year,  10,  and  the  past  year,  12  loads.  The  owner 
claims  we  were  taking  too  much  off  the  ground;  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  taken  off  if  nothing  is  put  on.  We  put  up 
fencing,  amounting  to  $250,  also  did  other  building, 
thinking  all  the  time  we  were  doing  it  for  our  own 
benefit.  We  own  10  cows,  four  horses,  30  hogs,  all 
farm  machinery  and  have  $200  debts.  The  neighbors 
all  said  we  were  the  best  farmers  that  ever  farmed  the 
place,  and  raised  the  most,  yet  the  owner  says  we  ruined 
the  land. 

We  are  demanding  the  owner  to  pay  us  for  the  labor 
and  money  we  spent  for  fencing,  etc.,  but  he  does  not 
want  to  refund  us.  We  are  not  wealthy,  like  him,  and 
feel  he  should  do  what  is  just.  We  are  disgusted  with 
the  renting  idea,  and  yet  do  not  have  enough  cash  to 
buy  a  farm ;  in  this  vicinity  they  are  asking  $0,000 
for  a  30-acre  farm.  Some  say  go  to  the  city,  let  the 
farm  go;  but  I  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  like  the  farm; 
cannot  think  of  going  to  a  town  to  live  with  two  small 
children.  Let  us  hope  some  day  the  renter  will  be  used 
fair  and  square,  for  we  cannot  all  be  rich,  and  pay 
more  for  a  farm  than  it  is  worth.  u.  ii.  w. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Bobsleds  and  Wagons 

Could  you  assist  me  in  having  a  new  proposition 
brought  up  to  the  State  Senate?  It  should  become  a 
law  that  all  bobsleighs  should  make  the  same  track  as 
a  wagon  or  automobile.  Much  money  is  spent  to  build 
roads.  Every  Winter  both  autos  and  bobs  are  run. 
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The  result  is  the  road  is  all  torn  to  pieces,  whereas  if 
the  bobs  tracked  with  the  auto  they  would  help  to  make 
a  road  instead  of  spoiling  it.  The  majority  of  the 
farmers  today  have  autos,  and  would  be  glad  to  have 
this  made  a  law  so  another  Fall  we  would  have  some 
kind  of  decent  roads  in  the  Winter  time.  Horses  would 
not  be  so  apt  to  calk  each  other  in  deep  snow, -neither 
would  there  be  the  danger  in  tipping  over,  and  in  pass¬ 
ing  one  another  neither  party  would  have  to  turn  clear 
out  of  the  road;  each  party  would  have  one  track. 

It  would  be  much  cheaper  to  equip  wagons  and  bug¬ 
gies  with  runners  to  slip  on  in  the  place  of  wheels. 
The  runners  when  not  in  use  would  be  an  inexpensive 
thing  to  store  compared  to  a  sleigh.  I  have  all  three  — 
sleighs,  wagons  and  auto — but  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  junk  my  bobs  or  put  in  longer  cross  beams.  Your 
paper  is  doing  the  eouutry  good  every  day,  and  I  feel 
that  you  people  can  help  to  put  this  through. 

New  York.  frank  f.  ham,. 

R.  N.-Y. — 'What  we  can  do  is  to  put  the  proposition 
up  to  our  readers.  They  can  get  the  needed  legislation 
if  they  will  go  right  after  it.  We  must  do  il  ourselves. 


New  York  State  Notes 

One  of  the  strong  points  of  the  Grange  is  the  fact 
that  they  possess  property  in  the  community  and  arc 
not  dependent  on  some  other  building  in  which  to  hold 
their  meetings.  One  of  the  latest  Granges  to  take  on 
the  building  project  is  the  Livonia  Grange,  in  Livings¬ 
ton  County.  For  some  time  they  have  been  accumu¬ 
lating  money  for  this  purpose,  and  have  acquired  enough 
so  that  they  are  going  ahead  with  their  plans. 

The  effort  to  keep  the  State  roads  and  main  town¬ 
ship  highways  open  is  quite  a  proposition  this  year,  in 
view  of  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  up-State.  At  Canan¬ 
daigua  a  few  days  ago  the  board  of  supervisors  made 
an  initial  appropriation  of  $2, '500  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  keeping  the  main  highways  open  for  traffic.  There 
is  a  debate  in  many  sections  as  to  whether  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  keep  highways  open  for  cars  during 
the  Winter  months.  It  is  very  convenient,  but  some 
have  a  question  in  their  minds  as  to  the  wise  economy 
of  such  a  move. 

A.  L.  Reynolds,  a  rural  mail  carrier  of  Canastota, 
has  come  to  believe  that  January  12  is  the  fatal  day  for 
him  in  so  far  as  the  use  of  an  automobile  for  his  rural 
delivery  is  concerned.  It  so  happens  that  he  has  been 
forced  to  resort  to  old  Dobbin  and  the  sleigh  two  years 
in  succession  on  that  day. 

C.  L.  Brown  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  located  at  Rochester,  has  just  issued  his  report 
on  the  movement  of  fruit  in  that  section.  His  report 
shows  that  from  September  15  to  December  31  there 
was  a  movement  of  one  or  more  cars  to  830  cities  in 
33  States  and  two  provinces  in  Canada.  Of  these,  New 
York  City  received  the  largest  number — 5,198  cars. 
Pittsburgh  wras  next  with  a  shipment  of  1,498  cars. 
The  principal  shipping  points  in  the  State  were  Brock- 
port,  with  524  cars;  Hilton,  998;  Barker.  495;  Lock- 
port,  772;  Albion,  662;  Holley,  497;  Medina,  426; 
North  Rose,  406;  Ontario,  309;  Sodas,  359;  William¬ 
son,  456.  The  reporter  also  states  that  although  this 
year  has  been  a  large  one  in  the  production  of  fruit, 
it  has  been  exceeded  II  times  since  1889. 

A  resolution  calling  on  Governor  Smith  and  the 
Legislature  to  relieve  the  congested  situation  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  by  an  appropriation  at  the 
present  session  of  the  Legislature  for  additional  units 
in  the  twice  accepted  building  program  for  the  college 
was  unanimously  passed  by  the  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Conference  Board  at  their  recent  meeting 
in  Syracuse.  The  board  is  made  up  of  representatives 
of  the  State  Grange,  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  Dairymen’s  League  and  the  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  A  similar  resolution  was  passed  for 
the  State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  situation  it  was  brought  out  that  in 
1913  the  State  authorized  the  drafting  of  plans  for 
buildings  at  the  State  college.  So  far  there  has  been 
appropriated  only  sufficient  funds  for  the  erection  of 
the  dairy  building,  which  was  only  a  small  part  of  the 
original  plan. 

It  was  revealed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tioga 
County  Agricultural  Society  that  they  had  paid  out 
for  the  last  fair  $5,700.45  in  premiums.  This  is  one 
fair  in  the  State  where  the  real  agricultural  interests 
are  in  the  foreground  and  the  concession  features  are 
a  secondary  consideration. 

The  reforestation  idea  is  surely  growing.  I  heard 
an  advocate  of  this  important  practice  say  that  it 
should  be  compulsory  for  trees  to  be  planted  on  areas 
where  old  timber  is  removed  and  the  land  could  be  of 
no  other  use.  Perhaps  we  are  not  ready  for  the  com¬ 
pulsory  part  of  it,  but  it  surely  is  worth  considering. 
This  Spring  5,000  additional  trees  will  be  planted  upon 
village  lands  around  Pinnacle,  near  the  water  reservoir 
Last  year  15,000  trees  were  planted  in  the  same  locality. 
Boy  Scouts  and  civic  organizations  are  taking  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  development  of  this  project. 

The  Rochester  Florists’  Association  held  their  annual 
meeting  Friday,  January  12,  and  discussed  the  bringing 
of  the  American  Gladiolus  show  to  the  city  for  their 
annual  exhibit  next  August.  This  association  has  1 .000 
members,  and  embraces  growers  in’  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  newest  varieties  will  be  brought  from 
the  hybridizers  for  the  show.  Last  year  168  prizes 
were  awarded  to  growers  who  were  amateurs  as  well 
as  professionals.  One  of  the  advantages  of  a  national 
gladiolus  show  that  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  florists 
is  that  the  flowers  may  be  shipped  from  great,  distances 
and  still  be  in  good  condition  for  exhibiting.  E.  A,  i\ 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

Let  one  of  our  New  Year’s  resolutions 
be  to  write  to  Our  Page  every  month 


REMEMBER  THE  BIRDS 

When  Winter  comes  in, 

Remember  the  birds! 

To  feed  them  begin 

When  Winter  comes  in. 

Their  thanks  you  will  win, 

In  songs,  if  not  words ; 

When  Winter  comes  in, 

Remember  the  birds! 

Author? 

Sent  by  Fanny  Hayes, 

New  Jersey.  (10  years). 

So  many  readers  made  a  New  Year’s 
resolution  to  write  to  Our  Page  that  the 
postman  had  his  hands  full.  Your  editor 
has  been  kept  busy,  too,  opening  all  the 
letters  and  finding  the  good  things  you 
have  sent.  On  page  129  there  is  a  full  list 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  answered  the 
December  Page  before  this  one  went  to  the 
printer.  There  is  just  one  long  list  this 
time,  with  the  names  arranged  by  States. 
After  each  name  are  some  letters  in  pa¬ 
renthesis.  These  are  explained  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  They  refer  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  things  found  in  each  envelope.  Of 
course  it  is  not  always  the  number  of 
things  that  counts  most.  Some  readers 
with  only  one  letter  after  their  names 
sent  very  fine  pieces  of  wrork.  It  is 
quality  we  want  even  more  than  quantity. 

As  long  as  we  are  talking  about  the 
mail,  let’s  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
most  interesting 

Letters 

HER  PARENTS  ARE  INTERESTED 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  wrote 
last.  But  do  not  think  I’m  not  interested 
in  Our  Page.  I  can  hardly  wait  for  fath¬ 
er  to  finish  looking  over  the  pages.  I  like 
to  get  the  paper  first.  Father  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  Our  Page.  He  wants  me  to  draw 
a  picture  wrell  enough  so  it  might  be 
printed.  He  is  mostly  interested  in  the 
drawings.  Mother  helps  me  to  answer 
the  nature  puzzles.  I  hope  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  the  children  who  read 
Our  Page  are  all  interested  in  it,  for  that 
will  help  it  to  grow.  I  must  close  for 
this  time.  BEATRICE  ISIIAM. 

Massachusetts. 

We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  have  our 
fathers  and  mothers  take  an  interest  in 
Our  Page,  aren't  we?  Of  course  the  rea¬ 
son  why  we  like  it  so  much  ourselves  is 
that  it  is  so  truly  our  own  page,  made 
largely  by  boys  and  girls  for  boys  and 
girls.  But  it  is  nice  when  our  parents 
approve  the  work  and  encourage  us  to 
take  part  in  it.  If  Beatrice  keeps  on  try¬ 
ing  and  does  not  ever  grow  discouraged, 
sooner  or  later  she  will  succeed  with  her 
drawing  or  some  other  contribution.  Why, 
come  to  think  of  it,  she  has  succeeded 
with  her  letter  this  month,  hasn't  she? 
Here  it  is,  all  printed,  to  give  the  rest  of 
us  a  good  idea. 


A  NEW  READER 

I  am  a  boy  of  14  and  have  never  no¬ 
ticed  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page  until  yes¬ 
terday  (January  11.  Then  I  had  time 
to  read  it,  so  I  did  and  found  it  very  in¬ 
teresting.  I  did  not  know  what  kind  of 
poetry,  pictures  or  stories  you  wanted, 
but  I  am  sending  my  best  in  a  picture, 
and  if  you  wrill  write  and  tell  me  what 
kind  of  things  you  want  I  will  try  to 
make  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page  as  merry 
as  I  can  if  there’s  anything  I  can  do. 
Write  to  me  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am, 
Your  friend,  cleve  gurney. 

Maine. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  have  a  new 
reader  discover  Our  Page.  The  oftener 
that  happens  the  larger  our  family  will 
grow’  and  the  happier  we  shall  be.  The 
best  way  to  discover  wThat  to  send  to  help 
Our  Page  along  is  to  read  it  carefully 
each  month.  Then  you  will  catch  the 
spirit  of  its  message,  and  there  are  al¬ 
ways  suggestions  of  things  to  do.  Each 
month  we  need  a  good  motto  to  put  in  the 


box  at  the  top  of  the  page,  a  suitable 
drawing  for  a  heading,  and  a  worth¬ 
while  memory  verse,  besides  all  the  let¬ 
ters,  stories,  drawings,  puzzles  and  other 
things.  Your  editor  cannot  write  very 
many  personal  letters  to  readers,  much  as 
he  would  like  to,  so  is  taking  this  way  of 
answering  Cleve  and  others  who  may 
have  the  same  question  in  mind. 


MANY  THINGS  OF  INTEREST 

Having  just  finished  reading  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Page  I  decided  to  write  and 
try  to  express  my  thoughts  on  some  of 
the  articles.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
page.  It  helps  one  so  much. 

First  I  want  to  speak  of  the  creed  that 
was  the  first  thing  I  read,  and  after  I 
had  thought  a  bit  about  it  I  went  and 
found  a  piece  of  brown  paper  and  copied 
it  on  it.  I  am  going  to  pin  it  in  my  room 
some  place  where  I  can  see  it  easily  and 
repeat  it  every  morning  and  try  to  think 
of  it  through  the  day.  If  I  do  this  all 
through  the  year  don’t  you  think  I  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  this  year  better  than 
last? 

I  thought  the  essays  on  happiness  were 
fine.  I  think  Anna  Rogers  and  Eleanor 
Henderson  must  be  Camp  Fire  Girls,  as 
they  both  speak  so  much  of  giving  service, 
and  “Give  Service”  is  one  of  the  rules  of 
the  Camp  Fire. 

The  answer  to  the  “What  Is  It?”  is 
raccoon,  I  think.  My  uncle  is  a  fur 
dealer,  and  I  have  had  many  chances  to 
see  lovely  skins  and  also  to  find  the  meat 
very  good.  Although  I  always  feel  rather 
guilty  eating  an  animal  that  might  better 
be  alive  doing  no  harm  to  anyone.  I 
really  think  it  is  a  shame  to  have  all  the 
animals  and  birds  killed  just  because 
man  thinks  it  is  fun  and  gets  a  good 
price  for  it. 

The  new7  book  plan  is  great,  but.  I  have 
read  so  many  books  I  will  need  si  little 
more  time  to  think  it  over  and  decide. 

The  drawings  for  this  month  were  fine. 
Eleanor  Hart  certainly  has  patience  and 
perseverance. 

Beginning  the  new  year,  I  wonder  how 
many  boys  and  girls  have  or  keep  a  bud¬ 
get.  I  have  kept  one  for  two  years,  and 
I  find  it  helps  me  a  great  deal.  Out  of 
my  extra  money  I  buy  my  shoes,  hats, 
and  almost  always  pay  my  own  way  to 
movies  or  entertainments.  If  one  hasn’t 
kept  a  budget  I  think  it  would  be  good 
to  start  now,  starting  in  February.  I 
balance  mine  every  month.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  order  in  which  I  spend.  The 
15  cents  saved  every  week  goes  into  a 
small  bank  I  have,  and  when  that  is  filled, 
into  the  savings  bank  : 


1  Date  T" 

1  $ 

c 

Jan. 

1 

Allowance,  $1.00 

Music  Lesson.... 

50 

Incidentals  . 

25 

Saved  . 

15 

Church  . 

10 

Hoping  I  haven’t  disgraced  myself  by 
writing  such  a  Ion"  letter,  and  wishing  a 
Happy  New  Year  to  the  editor  and  every 
reader,  also  the  best  of  success  to  Our 
Page,  I  will  close.  Sincerely  yours, 

Connecticut.  Mildred  beebe, 

(14  years). 

Mildred  gives  us  a  lot  to  think  about. 
I  wish  every  boy  and  girl  would  do  as 
she  has  done  with  the  little  poem,  “My 
Creed,”  published  last  month.  There  are 
very  few  eight-line  poems  that  tell  so 
much  or  that  are  more  wrnrth  trying  to 
live  up  to. 

As  to  the  question  of  trapping  and 
hunting,  that  is  a  big  one  on  which  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion.  It 
all  depends  on  what  we  kill  and  how  we 
do  it.  Most  of  us  don’t  like  to  kill  living 
things  at  all,  but  if  everyone  felt  that 
way  some  injurious  forms  would  soon 
overrun  us.  Nowadays  most  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  and  birds  that  are  useful  or  harm¬ 
less  are  protected  by  law.  First  of  all, 
we  should  learn  the  law  and  obey  it. 
Then  if  we  set  out  to  kill  an  animal  we 
should  do  it  in  the  quickest  possible  way, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  suffering.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  your  editor  that-  boys 
and  girls  might  better  spend  their  time 
studying  the  life  and  habits  of  the  wild 
creatures,  and  leave  the  killing,  when  it 
must  be  done,  to  older  persons. 

Mildred’s  idea  of  keeping  a  budget  is  a 
good  one.  Evidently  she  receives  a  reg¬ 
ular  allowance  and  is  encouraged  to  spend 
it  wisely.  Not  all  boys  and  girls  re¬ 
ceive  allowances,  but  fathers  and  mothers 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  plan.  Many 
boys  and  girls  earn  some  money  of  their 
own.  No  matter  how  small  the  amount 
we  have,  there  are  always  choices  to 


make  as  to  what  to  do  with  it.  The  real 
meaning  of  a  budget  is  “a  plan  ahead  for 
spending  money,”  wThile  an  account  is  “a 
record  of  money  that  has  been  spent.” 
Both  are  worth  keeping.  The  study  of 
last  year’s  account  helps  to  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  budget  for  the  coming  year.  A  good 
budget  plan  helps  to  put  money  to  its 
best  uses.  Housekeepers,  business  men, 
and  governments,  make  budgets  and  keep 
accounts.  The  same  principles  apply  to 
handling  one  dollar  or  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  or  one  million  dollars.  You  can 
learn  these  things  for  yourselves.  Let’s 
hear  from  other  readers  along  this  line. 


THE  BOYS  TAKE  HOLD 

I  have  long  been  a  silent  reader  of  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Page,  and  on  reading 
your  request  for  a  big  boost  from  the  boys 
I  decided  to  try  to  show  the  readers  that 
a  boy  can  settle  down  to  a  drawing,  al¬ 
though  he  may  be  a  very  poor  hand  at 
such  work.  I  am  inclosing  my  efforts  at 
aforesaid  drawing. 

I  live  on  a  farm  about  15  miles  from 
the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario.  I  am 
15  years  of  age,  and  like  to  hunt,  trap 
and  fish.  Hence  comes  the  idea  that  the 
animal  described  in  Warren  Brown’s  na¬ 
ture  puzzle  is  a  raccoon. 

I  have  as  pets  a  dog,  two  cats,  and 
two  tame  turkeys.  Just  across  the  high¬ 
way  from  my  home  is  a  pine  forest.  Most 
of  these  pines  were  planted  by  students  of 
the  State  College  of  Forestry.  This  refor¬ 
esting  work  was  done  10  years  ago,  and 
many  of  the  trees  are  20  ft.  high  now. 
The  game  in  this  section  is  deer,  black 
bear,  rabbits,  partridges  and  pheasants, 
and  the  fur-bearing  animals  are  skunks, 
minks,  raccoons,  foxes,  weasels  and  musk¬ 
rats. 

I  wish  Our  Page  a  prosperous  year, 
and  hope  it  will  grow  until  a  page  must 
be  printed  every  week  instead  of  every 
month.  Wishing  the  readers  a  Happy 
New  Year,  I  am,  Your  interested  reader, 

New  York.  iiarold  samson. 

Another  New  York  boy,  Harry  Craw¬ 
ford,  makes  the  following  comment:  “I 
don’t  see  why  the  boys  don’t  take  more 
interest  in  Our  Page.  As  I  look  over  the 
names  of  the  contributors  to  last  month’s 
page  I  see  a  great  many  more  names  of 
girls  than  of  boys.  I  am  almost  sure  the 
boys  can  do  as  much  for  Our  Page  as  the 
girls.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  the 
boys  take  hold  they  can  certainly  do 
things.  If  you  don’t  find  what  you  want 
on  Our  Page,  boys,  ask  for  it,  or,  better 
still,  send  it  yourselves.  The  fine  thing 
about  it  is  that  we  can  do  here  just  what 
we  like  best. 

Harold’s  telling  of  the  planted  forest 
is  interesting.  Probably  most  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  even  those  who  are  not  very  old, 
know  that  here  in  America  we  are  using 
up  our  forests  at  a  fearful  rate  and  are 
not  replacing  them  as  fast  as  we  should. 
Men  who  know  tell  us  that  each  year  four 
times  as  much  wood  is  cut  down  or  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  as  growTs  new.  Now  that- 
cannot  go  on  very  long  without  serious 
trouble.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  grow  a 
tree,  but  not  long  to  cut  it  down.  We 
must  plant  new  forests  to  take  the  place 
of  old.  Boys  and  girls  now  growing  up 
will  have  an  interest  and  share  in  this 
work  in  years  to  come.  Who  can  tell  us 
more  about  it? 


FEEDING  THE  BIRDS 

I  just  received  our  paper,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  and  it  was  just  full  of  nice 


things,  so  I  guess  I  will  drop  you  a  line. 
I  enjoy  reading  Our  Page  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  real  nice. 

I  have  made  my  feeding  table  for  the 
little  birds  and  they  enjoy  it.  I  feed  them 
cookie  crumbs,  bread,  apple,  beef,  suet 
and  grass  seeds.  They  like  the  grass 
seeds.  There  are  chickadees,  blueiays, 
nuthatches,  sparrows  and  two  red  car¬ 
dinals.  They  are  very  pretty.  I  think 
the  nuthatches  hide  the  food  they  take 


away.  The  chickadees  just  before  a 
storm  will  come  and  take  and  hide  a  lo 
of  food,  so  I  can  tell  when  there  is  going 
to  be  a  storm  most  always.  I  love  to 
wTateh  them  eat.  Sometimes  there  arc 
over  50  birds  in  all.  There  is  one  kind 
that  is  little  and  its  color  is  brown.  I 
do  not  know  the  name,  only  we  call  them 
rain  birds  or  ground  birds.  There  are 
three  that  come  to  eat  that  have  been  in 
a  fight.  I  think,  as  they  haven’t  got  any 
tails.  They  can’t  fly  very  well.  When 
they  all  come  to  eat  I  sweep  a  place  on 
the  ground  and  scatter  barn  chaff  and 
put  the  seeds  down  and  they  will  dig  just 
like  the  hens,  only  faster.  They  will  dig 
little  holes  in  the  chaff  and  snow  about 
an  inch  deep  after  the  seeds  I  give  them. 

Well,  Mr.  Tuttle,  I  have  a  few  house 
plants  this  Winter,  as  they  make  the 
home  look  like  Summer.  One  is  a  Christ¬ 
mas  cactus  and  it  is  in  blossom  now.  It 
has  over  100  buds;  the  flowers  are  dark 
pink  and  look  like  wax. 

We  have  a  large  Airedale  dog.  He  is 
six  years  old  and  his  name  is  Duke.  He 
knows  about  as  much  as  a  person.  He  is 
a  good  watch  dog  and  a  good  cow  dog. 


uRaccoon.'‘>  Drawn  by  Lewis  Wangcrin 
(Vi  years),  New  York 


(He  is  a  hunter  dog,  too.  He  can  hunt 
meat  bones,  anyway.  Ha,  Ha!) 

Well,  I  like  to  read  books.  I  read  all 
of  the  ones  I  have  and  then  my  friends 
let  me  take  theirs.  There  is  one  old  man 
that  lives  by  us.  He  can’t  see  to  read  or 
write,  and  I  read  to  him  and  write  all  of 
his  letters  for  him.  He  comes  up  to  our 
house  real  often  when  he  is  at  home.  I 
think  everybody  should  be  good  and  kind 
to  the  sick  and  blind,  for  maybe  we  will 
be  sick  ourselves  some  day.  My  motto  i- 
“Do  to  others  as  you  want  others  to  do 
to  you.” 

Well  I  will  close  with  best  wishes  to  all 
and  to  Our  Page,  too.  I  am  sending  you 
a  verse.  della  provobse. 

New  York. 

Della  sends  a  long  and  interesting  let¬ 
ter.  What  a  good  time  she  is  having  with 
the  birds!  It  is  rare  indeed  to  have  the 
cardinals  in  New  York  State.  They  are 
beautiful  seen  against  a  background  <>f 
evergreens.  Perhaps  the  little  brown  b:rds 
without  tails  are  Winter  wrens.  Their 
tails  are  very  short  and  stubby.  Your 
editor  has  one  near  his  home,  and  enjoys 
watching  the  sprightly  little  fellow.  Del¬ 
la  has  many  interests  besides  the  birds — 
her  plants,  her  dog,  her  books,  and  her 
old  neighbor  friend.  No  better  way  of 
living  has  ever  been  found  than  that  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Golden  Rule. 


an  “old”  friend 

My  New  Year  resolution  wras  to  write 
to  Our  Page,  which  I  enjoy  to  read  very 
much.  I  am  a  farmer  girl  and  go  to 
high  school. 

My  mother  once  met  you  with  our  car 
at  the  depot  and  carried  you  and  a  lot 
of  us  school  children  to  a  school  fair  at 
South  Otselic.  The  next  day  we  went  to 
Smyrna  on  purpose  to  hear  you  again.  I 
remember  you  sang  about  Peggy  in  her 
low-back  car  and  “Wynken,  Blynken  and 
Nod.”  So  I  feel  a  little  acquainted. 

I  We  have  had  some  splendid  school  fairs 
here;  wish  you  could  have  attended  them. 
I  belong  to  the  Audubon  Bird  Club  that 
we  formed  in  our  biology  class.  I  keep  a 
bird  record  every  year,  finding  nearly  200 
nests  one  Summer.  I  have  a  bird  book, 
also  a  flower  book,  both  very  useful. 
Your  friend,  grace  wheat. 

New  York. 

What  pleasant  memories  Grace’s  letter 
brings !  It  is  seven  or  eight  years  since 
the  school  fairs  she  tells  about.  She  must 
have  been  a  little  girl  then.  That  was 
while  your  editor  was  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  before  he 
came  down  here  to  his  Long  Island  farm. 
Very  well  indeed  I  remember  that  auto 
ride  with  a  car  full  of  children,  the  inter¬ 
esting  exhibits  of  vegetables,  sewing, 
school  work  and  other  things,  and  the  big 
groups  of  boys  and  girls  with  their  par¬ 
ents.  It  is  good  to  know  that  such  fairs 
have  been  kept  up.  I  hope  they  are  car¬ 
ried  on  in  many  places. 


The  Raccoon 

As  has  already  been  said  in  some  of  the 
letters,  last  month’s  Nature  Puzzle  was 
the  raccoon.  A  large  number  of  readers 
sent  the  correct  answer,  16  sent  draw¬ 
ings.  one  of  which  you  will  find  printed. 
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Jack  and  his  little  sister,  Jill, 

Are  having  a  good  time  sliding  down  hill ; 
They've  taken  with  them  their  little  dog,  Dan  ; 
Now  draw  them  the  very  best  you  can. 


and  several  told  of  experiences  with  rac¬ 
coons.  Here  is  one  letter: 

I  am  sure  that  the  answer  to  the  “What 
Is  It?”  is  a  raccoon.  We  have  some 
around  here.  My  teacher  brought  a  dead 
one  to  the  school  in  her  car.  Their  dog 
caught  it  and  she  took  it  to  a  man  who 
deals  in  furs,  and  the  meat  to  another 
man.  Sometimes  people  get  young  rac¬ 
coons  and  tame  them.  They  are  cun¬ 
ning  as  kittens  and  are  great  pets.  Cats 
that  have  rings  on  their  tails  and  resem¬ 
ble  raccoons  are  called  coon  cats.  The 
raccoons  are  very  fond  of  corn.  Men 
hunt  them  at  night  generally,  but  they 
are  seen  sleeping  in  a  tree  sometimes. 

Connecticut.  lois  SMITH, 

(10  years) . 


What  Is  It? 

It  grows  like  a  potato,  in  bush  form. 
But  it  looks  nothing  like  a  potato.  The 
fruit  grows  under  the  ground.  Seed  is 
planted  an  inch  deep  a  foot  apart.  We 
dig  them  like  potatoes,  but  we  roast  them 
before  we  eat  them.  We  take  one  cover¬ 
ing  off,  but  not  always  the  other. 

Massachusetts.  maby  sotjthwick, 

(13  years). 


Our  Artists 

A  very  large  number  of  boys  and  girls 
tried  their  skill  at  drawing  the  rhyme 
this  month.  You  will  find  eight  drawings 
printed  that  are  full  of  interest  and  vari¬ 
ety.  In  addition  the  following  deserve 
honorable  mention  :  Clara  Kenyon,  Helen 
Hastedt,  Anna  Dziewatowski,  Emmy 
Lindke,  Margaret  Schroeder,  Donald 
Bose,  Tess  Tschantri,  Sara  Edmonds, 
and  Agnes  Yeach  of  New  York;  Amy 
Jaques  and  Varna  Bennett  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Norman  Ilalloek  and  Gabriel 
D’Agostino  of  Connecticut,  Elinor  Deble 
and  Elroy  Reed  of  Pennsylvania,  Paula 
Hartfiel  of  New  Hampshire,  Violet  Zel¬ 
ler  of  Michigan,  and  Collins  Johnson  of 
New  Jersey. 


A  New  Rhyme 

Here  is  a  rhyme  to  draw  for  next 
time : 

Across  the  meadow  at  early  dawn 
Came  a  mother  deer  and  her  little  fawn ; 
And  stopping  there  by  the  forest  green 
Made  as  pretty  a  picture  as  ever  was 
seen. 

Pennsylvania.  manicf.  foote, 

(18  years) . 

It  has  been  suggested  that  our  next, 
rhyme  be  about  kite  flying.  Who  will 
send  one? 


The  Book  Reports 

Fifty-six  readers  reported  having  read 
last  year  five  or  more  of  the  books  and 
poems  listed  on  Our  Page.  Every  title  'n 
the  list  was  mentioned  at  least  once.  An¬ 
derson’s  Fairy  Tales  took  the  lead  with 
25  reports.  Then  came  Little  Women, 
The  Little  Lame  Prince,  Hans  Brinker, 
The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  Rebecca 
of  Sunnybrook  Farm  and  Robin  Ilood. 
The  most  popular  poems  seemed  to  be 
October’s  Bright  Blue  Weather,  Paul  Re- 
vere’s  Ride,  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  in  New  England,  and  The  Sand¬ 
piper.  It  is  fine  to  know  that  our  boys 
and  girls  are  reading  these  good  things. 


Our  First  Book  Puzzle 

Your  editor  is  pleased  that  the  new 
book  plan  has  met  with  such  hearty  ap¬ 
proval.  Very  many  wrote  that  it  is  a  fine 
idea,  and  14  good  book  puzzles  came  in. 
I  have  been  at  pains  to  choose  one  for 
this  first  time  that  I  think  most  of  you 
will  have  read  or  had  read  to  you.  Re¬ 
member  that  in  sending  the  answer  the 
correct  names  of  both  the  title  and  the 
author  must  be  given  to  count. 

WHAT  BOOK  IS  THIS? 

In  merry  old  England  there  lived  a 
rich  old  man  who  kept  a  counting  house. 
He  was  stingy  and  would  not  give  any¬ 
thing  whatever  for  charitable  institu¬ 
tions.  lie  said  there  were  enough  pris¬ 
ons  and  workhouses  for  the  poor,  without 
charity  institutions.  His  clerk  was  poor 
and  received  a  meager  salary. 

The  old  man  said  Christmas  was  a 
humbug  and  the  poor  had  no  reason  for 
being  merry  on  Christmas.  On  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  when  he  was  sitting  up  in  his 
room  he  was  visited  by  the  ghost  of  his 
dead  partner  wearing  a  heavy  chain  of 
cash  boxes,  safes,  lock  and  keys.  The 
ghost  left  him  with  the  information  that 
he  would  be  visited  by  three  more  ghosts 
that  night  which  were  the  ghosts  of 
Christmas  Past.  Christmas  Present,  and 
Christmas  To  Be.  By  the  visit  of  these 
ghosts  the  man’s  mind  was  changed,  and 
he  now  saw  the  happy  side  of  life  by 
making  others  happy.  That  Christmas 
he  went  to  church  and  greeted  everybody 
with  “Merry  Christmas.”  He  dined  with 
his  nephew,  which  he  had  refused  to  do 
the  day  before.  The  next  morning  he 
raised  Ge  salary  of  his  clerk. 

Michigan.  By  violet  zeller. 

(14  years). 


Drawn  by  Alice  Staats  (13  yearn) 
New  York 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Helen  Hunt  (12 
years),  Ohio 


Drawn  by  Ruth  Watts  (13  years) 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Ned  Lester  ( 1  \  years) 
New  York 


Hares  and  Rabbits 

A  number  of  readers  have  taken  the 
trouble  in  the  last  few  months  to  try  to 
settle  this  question  of  “when  a  rabbit  is 
not  a  rabbit.”  You  have  looked  in  dic¬ 
tionaries,  encyclopedias  and  other  books, 
and  have  talked  with  older  persons  about 
it.  Thanks  are  due  to  all  who  have 
worked  on  this,  and,  of  course,  you  have 
learned  more  by  hunting  than  if  we  had 
.iust  given  the  answer  the  first  time  the 
question  came  up.  The  most  complete 
letter  received  on  the  subject  is  the  one 
printed  below,  which’ covers  most  of  the 
points  of  difference,  and  is  correct  in 
every  statement. 

The  hare  is  a  little,  gnawing,  four¬ 
legged  animal,  remarkable  for  its  extraor¬ 
dinary  fleetness.  Hares  are  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  in 
America  they  have  been  commonlv — 
though  mistakenly — called  rabbits.  The 
long-legged  jackrabbit  of  Western  plains 
and  prairies  and  the  common  little  cotton¬ 
tail.  found  throughout  America,  are  really 
hares. 

Rabbits  were  originally  European  ani¬ 
mals,  only  they  have  been  introduced  into 
other  countries.  They  are  smaller  than 
hares,  with  shorter  limbs  and  ears.  They 
are  not  as  quick  as  their  larger  relatives, 
for  to  escape  their  enemies  they  need 
only  to  enter  their  burrows.  The  Belgian 
hare  is  really  a  large  rabbit.  Young  rab¬ 
bits,  unlike  young  hares,  are  born  blind 
and  nearly  hairless- 

Hares  do  not  burrow,  but  nest  in  shal¬ 
low  depressions  called  “forms.”  Hares 
range  from  17  to  25  inches  in  length,  and 
have  soft  fur,  usually  gray  or,  brown, 
although  that  of  some  species  turns  white 
in  \\  inter.  Their  tails  are  short,  bushy 
and  upturned.  Black  markings  show 
on  the  lifted  ears.  The  upper  lip  of  the 
hare  is  split.  Its  fore  feet  have  five  toes, 
and  the  hind  feet  have  four,  all  covered 
with  hair  on  the  soles.  Hares  feed  on 
vegetable  matter  only,  being  especially 
tond  of  cabbage,  grain  aud  the  bark  of 
trees.  They  feed  arid  roam  mostly  at 
night,  sometimes  working  much  havoc  in 
gardens  and  grain  fields.  Although  their 
flesh  is  rather  dry,  it  is  prized  for  its 
peculiar  flavor.  The  fur,  especially 
of  those,  that  turn  white  in  Winter,  is 
used  to  imitate  more  expensive  furs. 

I  am  afraid  this  letter  is  pretty 
harey,”  but  1  was  interested  in  the  har’o 
discussion. 

mary  cook  (13  years). 

New  York. 

1  here,  now!  Is  it  clear  to  everyone? 
We  are  certainly  pretty  badly  mixed  up 
on  our  names  here  in  America. 


Notes 

The  words  in  the  Box  were  written  by 
Anna  Fessenden  of  New  York.  If  every 
reader  should  make  such  a  resolution 
your  editor  would  have  his  work  cut  out 
for  him,  wouldn’t  he? 


The  answer  to  Roy  Bergman’s  riddle 

is  an  icicle. 


Tr.v  this  conundrum,  sent  by  Janet 
Rose  (10  years),  New  York:  “What,  re¬ 
lation  is  the  door-mat  to  the  door-step?” 

'Send  all  work  for  the  February  page  to 
reach  your  editor  not  later  than  Febru¬ 
ary  3. 


There  has  seemed  to  be  no  room  this 
time  for  our  Fireside  Talk  about  the 
question  of  “being  true,”  on  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  sent  good  thoughts.  Per¬ 
haps  the  chance  will  come  later. 


Dorothy  .Story,  a  New  York  reader, 
writes:  “For  some  time  I  have  been  sav¬ 
ing  the  Boys’  aud  Girls’  pages.  It  is 
lots  of  fun  to  sit  down  on  a  Winter’s 
evening  and  read  them  over  again.  Each 
time  I  seem  to  find  something  I  missed 
the  time  before.” 


Our  Page  is  full  again.  Goodby  for 
another  month.  Write  soon  to  Edward 
M.  Tuttle,  in  care  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  333  West  30th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


List  of  January  Contributors 

The  name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each 
name  is  the  age,  whenever  given,  and  a  series 
of  alphabetic  symbols  referring  to  various  con¬ 
tributions  according  to  the  foliowing  key: 

b,  words  for  the  box. 

d,  a  drawing. 

e,  an  essay. 

f,  a  fireside  talk. 

k,  a  book  puzzle. 

m,  a  new  nature  puzzle. 

n,  correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle. 

o,  an  original  poem. 

p,  a  photographic  picture. 

r,  a  rhyme  for  drawing. 

s,  a  story. 

t, ,  a  book  report. 

v,  a  memory  verse. 

x,  correct  answer  to  last  riddle. 

z,  a  new  riddle. 

Connecticut:  Stella  Rich  (15,  d,  n),  Lucille 

Perry  (12,  b,  m.  n.  t,  x),  Irrna  Peckham  <15.  d), 
William  Van  Dyke  (11,  d),  Helen  Wasillek 

(lb.  z).  Elizabeth  Steed  (12,  d,  n,  x),  Margaret 

(Continued  on  Page  129) 


Drawn  by  Rebecca  Spencer  (12  years),  Maine 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Ray  Murphy  (13  years).  New  York 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


It  Was  Indigestion.— The  Parson 
heard  of  a  boy  the  other  day  that  was 
sent  to  the  station  to  get  the  minister 
who  was  coming  on  the  train.  The  boy 
had  never  seen  the  minister,  but  they  told 
him  that  probably  he  could  pick  him  out. 
lie  looked  at  the  many  men  coming  from 
the  train.  He  picked  out  his  man.  “Are 
you  the  minister,”  he  asked.  “No.  no,” 
came  the  reply.  “I  am  not.  It’s  indiges¬ 
tion  that  makes  me  look  that  way.”  But 
the  Parson  seldom  has  trouble  of  that 
kind,  and  these  long  mid-winter  trips  are 
great  bracers  for  the  appetite.  In  fact, 
the  Parson  looks  forward  to  these  long 
quiet  trips  over  the  foothills  on  the  Lone¬ 
ly  Hoad.  Not  only  is  Old  Jim  a  very  sure 
self-starter,  but  he  is  a  much  surer  self¬ 
stopper  down  a  hill  all  glare  ice  than  any 
car.  These  drive  calks  ai-e  great  things, 
and  the  Parson  carries  a  full  drive-calk 
outfit  with  him  all  the  time. 

The  Trip  Down. — An  old  liveryman 
once  told  the  Parson  that  when  you  are 
going  on  a  long  trip  give  the  horse  his 
own  head  and  own  gait  for  the  first  three 
miles,  then  push  him  along  as  fast  and  as 
far  as  you  mind  to — he’ll  stand  by  you 
all  day.  And  it’s  true.  So  the  Parson 
takes  some  reading  along  and  hangs  the 
reins  over  his  neck  and  under  one  arm 
as  though  he  was  cultivating,  till  he  gets 
just  about  three  miles  out — way  up  on 
tip  of  the  long  hill.  Then  he  puts  aside 
the  New  York  Churchman,  or  the  Nation, 


finite  height  of  all  joy — a  joy  that  makes 
your  very  heart  come  up  into  your  throat, 
the  joy  of  carrying  gifts  enshrined  and 
hallowed  with  sheer  affection  for  God’s 
children,  right  into  the  midst  of  those 
who  so  sorely  need  them. 

Christmas  in  Church. — We  always 
have  our  Christmas  now  on  a  Sunday, 
and  in  the  daytime,  down  at  the  old 
church.  We  used  to  have  it  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  but  the  people  are  scattered,  and 
with  little  children  and  the  cold  it  is  so 
much  better  here  to  have  it  in  the  day-, 
time.  The  Parson  went  down  the  night 
before  with  a  business  sleigh  packed  to 
the  limit.  It  was  a  real  load,  no  doubt 
of  that.  What  with  a  great  box  of  pres¬ 
ents  for  every  one  and  a  box  with  the 
candy  tied  up  in  Christmas  paper  nap¬ 
kins,'  with  string  left  long  enough  to  tie 
on  the  tree,  and  a  12-quart  can  of  fine 
beef  stew  (two  cans  of  tomato  in  it),  and 
six  loaves  of  bread,  an  ax  and  shovel,  and 
blankets  and  halter  and  l-o.bes  and  hot 
soapstone,  it  came  near  beating  Santa  at 
his  own  game. 

Getting  Ready— About  the  best  part 
of  the  day  was  getting  ready.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  there  early,  and  we  got  in  the 
trees,  and  two  boys  went  for  more  cedars 
with  the  sleigh,  and  it  certainly  looked 
fine  in  church.  We  take  the  candy,  about 
a  cupful,  and  tie  it  up  in  a  paper  napkin, 
and  when  you  tie  it  on  the  tree,  just  take 
and  flatten  out  the  napkin  corners  and  it 


The  Parson’s  Home  in  Its  Winter  Dress 


or  that  perfectly  wonderful  little  paper 
Homelands,  or  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  takes  out  the  whip  and  gathers  up 
the  reins  and  really  begins  to  travel. 

A  Fine  Dinner. — Had  you  seen  the 
Parson  turn  off  the  main  road  way  down 
at  the  top  of  a  long  and  lonely  hill,  you 
would  have  said  he  was  following  a  wood 
road,  and  it  does  look  it  for  a  fact.  But 
after  some  half  a  mile  we  came  to  two 
houses,  one  empty  and  the  other  occupied. 
The  woman  comes  to  the  door  and  greets 
the  Parson,  whose  coming  has  been  loudly 
acclaimed  by  the  dog.  Yes,  this  woman 
lives  here  entirely  alone.  She  keeps  five 
or  six  head  of  stock  and  some  hens.  There 
is  no  human  being  living  in  sight  or  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  place.  What  would  some  of 
our  city  cousins  think  of  this!  Jim  is 
hitched  and  blanketed,  and  the  Parson 
goes  inside.  He  must  stay  to  dinner.  Did 
you  ever  taste  of  a  calves’  head  soup?  If 
not.  then  you  don’t  know  what’s  good. 
The  Parson  did  enjoy  it.  This  woman 
cuts  all  her  own  wood,  and  there  was 
enough  about  the  stove  to  last  certainly 
a  week.  She  was  baptized  and  confirmed 
in  our  little  church  down  there  this  last 
Fall. 

Lonely  Road,  But  Not  Household. 
—It  was  on  this  lonely  road,  but  not  at  a 
lonely  household  that  the  Parson  pulled 
up  some  five  miles  further  on.  It  was 
getting  quite  dark  when  the  Parson 
reined  Old  Jim  into  the  dooryard.  The 
man  was  out  chopping  some  wood,  “mak¬ 
ing”  wood,  as  it  is  often  called  down  that 
way.  He  recognized  the  Parson,  for  some 
time  ago  this  family  lived  in  another  mis¬ 
sion  where  the  Parson  worked,  and  the 
recognition  spread  to  the  inside  of  the 
house.  Such  a  commotion,  such  excite¬ 
ment  !  There  were  eight  children  at 
home  when  the  Parson  walked  in.  Noth¬ 
ing  doing  but  the  Parson  must  stay  to 
supper.  Such  a  fine  tableful.  The  Par¬ 
son  was  right  at  home !  Ten  in  this 
house,  and  but  one  in  the  other.  One 
wonders  if  things  could  not  be  redistrib¬ 
uted  some  time.  With  what  joy  and  ex¬ 
citement  they  told  the  Parson  of  the  won¬ 
derful  things  that  had  come  in  a  big  box 
the  Saturday  before  Christmas,  with  5 
lbs.  of  Christmas  candy — good  things  that 
good  people  had  sent  the  Parson  for 
Christmas.  There  is  something  tragic 
about  a  visit  like  that.  Holy,  to  be  sure, 
unspeakable,  indescribable,  yet  tragic. 
Tragic  that  so  many  never  know  the  in¬ 


certainly  looks  like  a  flower  on  the  tree. 
We  had  the  thickest,  nicest  pine  tree  the 
Parson  ever  saw ;  it  was  beautiful.  It 
took  three  trees,  all  told,  to  hold  the 
things.  Then  when  all  was  ready,  and 
the  stew  was  warming,  and  the  coffee 
steeping,  and  the  two  roast  chickens 
browning  and  the  old  box  stove  a-roaring, 
we  began  our  Christmas  service  with  its 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  We 
had  a  talk  about  gifts.  People  give  gifts, 
all  manner  of  gifts,  all  kinds  of  gifts,  but 
once  in  a  while  we  see  a  person  and  we 
do  not  think  of  gifts,  but  we  think  of  the 
gift — the  person,  himself  or  herself — is 
the  gift.  Here  and  there  we  run  across 
persons  who  seem  to  have  so  renounced 
themselves  and  forgotten  themselves,  that 
we  look  upon  them  as  gifts — gifts  to  their 
family  or  gifts  to  their  neighborhood,  or 
gifts  to  their  church,  or  gifts  to  their 
Sunday  school,  or  gifts  to  their  children 
in  the  schoolroom.  How  many  mothers 
have  really  become  as  gifts — gifts  to  their 
family — their  children? 

The  Dinner. — And  then  after  the  ser¬ 
vice,  that  Christmas  dinner — the  neigh¬ 
borhood  sitting  down  together  at  a  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner.  What  do  you  think  of  that, 
my  reader?  Not  on  Christmas  Day;  that 
is  for  the  home,  but  on  the  Sunday  next 
after;  that  is  for  the  community.  The 
hot  beef  stew,  and  the  roast  Spring 
chicken,  and  dressing,  and  the  erabapple 
jelly,  and  the  cakes,  and  the  pumpkin  pie 
— nuff  said,  nuff  said.  Then  we  had  our 
business  meeting  for  the  year;  elected 
officers,  heard  reports;  made  our  plans 
and  appointed  committees  to  carry  them 
out.  Then  after  the  children  spoke  their 
pieces  —  their  Christmas  pieces  - —  and 
after  that  the  Christmas  trees,  and,  last 
of  all.  the  pictures  taken.  Old  Jim  and 
one  of  the  boys  took  home  a  load  of  chil¬ 
dren  from  over  the  hill— six  from  one 
family — and  then  as  the  Parson  headed 
into  the  woods  for  a  14-mile  trip  home, 
the  sun  was  just  setting  behind  a  clump 
of  cedars  on  the  hill — the  end  of  a  real 
day,  a  full  day,  a  church  family  day. 
Wasn’t  it  a  blessed  day! 

Another  Christmas. — And  last  night 
we  were  down  in  that  old  abandoned 
church  we  fixed  up  last  Spring.  It  was  a 
bitter  cold  night,  with  a  biting  east  wind 
— forerunner  of  a  storm.  Ir  seemed  best 
to  have  the  tree  in  the  evening  here,  and 
the  old  stereopticon  was  loaded  into  the 
(Continued  on  Page  121) 


Wfien  Children  Cougfi 
UseJMusterole 

When  you  are  wakened 
in  the  dead  of  night  by  that 
warning,  croupy  cough, 
get  up  and  get  the  jar  of 
Musterole.  -sssC 

Rub  the  clean,  white  oint¬ 
ment  gently  over  the  child’s 
throat  and  chest,  and  then 
go  back  to  bed. 

Musterole  penetrates  the 
skin  with  a  warming  tingle 
and  goes  right  to  the  seat 
of  trouble. 

Will  not  blister  like  the  old- 
fashioned  mustard  plaster  and  it  is 
not  messy  to  apply. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard, 
Musterole  takes  the  kink  outof  stiff 
neck9,  makes  sore  throats  well, 
stops  croupy  coughs  and  colds. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere,  in  jara 
and  tubes,  35c  and  65c;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


FISHER  FOLKS 


2  emoy  robustness  and  live  j 
1  until  ripe  old  age.  They  J 
I  know  the  \  alue  of  cod-liver  J 
|  oil  and  its  importance  as  a  J 
|  factor  of  diet  and  health. 


Scott’s  Emulsion 

|  should  be  taken  regulariy  | 
during  a  time  of  j 
weakness  as  a  means  I 

of  helping  to  nourish  j 
the  body  and  to  t 
build  up  the  powers  | 


I-  ouua  up  me  pv 
of  resistance  to  normal. 

|  Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
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YOU  NEED 
THIS  BOOK 


IT  illustrates  and  explains  how 
A;  you  can  permanently  repair 
leaky  kettles,  crocked  stove  lids, 
fire  pots  and  make  dozens  of 
other  repairs  economically  with 

SMOOTH-ON  NO.  1 

As  easy  to  apply  as  putty— last¬ 
ing  as  iron. 

SMOOTH-ON  NO.  1  is  sold  by 
Hardware  and  General  Stores  in 
6-oz.  tins  30o  (by 
mail  add  6c) ;  also  in 
1-lb.,  5-lb,  and  larger 
sizes. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO. 

Otpt.  IB-8,  JerseyCity 
N.  J  .  U.  S.  ». 
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Maple  Syrup  Makers! 


Profit  by  Adopting  the 


GRIMM  SYSTEM 


SECTIONAL  pans  with 
high  partitions. 
Light  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  high¬ 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  |you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


3703  East  93d  St.  Cleveland,  O. 


Send  to-day  for 
'VTiW  MONEY 
I  KIX  SAVING 


BARGAIN 

CATALOG 


New  1923  Read0; 

Send  today  for  our  new.  big 
1923  catalog  which  is  crowded 
with  bargains  from  cover  to 
cover.  Make  a  dollar  do  the 
duty  of  two.  Write  now  before 
you  forget.  IT’S  FREE. 

PARAMOUNT  TRADING  CO. 

Dept.  343,  W.  28th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Sporting 

Goods 

Firearms 

Shoes 

Shirts 

Underwear 

KnitGoods 

Clothing 

Everything  for 
Men  [.Women 


T 


(DIAMOND, 
LIGHT 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


MAKE  ltlG  MONEY 

Introducing  this  wonderful  new 
lamp.  Gives  soft,  brilliant  light; 
restful  to  eyes;  ideal  illumination. 
Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 
Clean,  odorless,  economical.  Burns 
96%  sir,  4%  fuel.  Absolutely  safe. 
Lights  with  match.  10  0  times 
brighter  than  wick  lamps.  Patented, 
(greatest  improvement  of  age.  Table 
lamps,  hanging  lamps,  lanterns. 
Work  ell  or  spare  time.  You  simply 
take  orders.  We  deliver  by  Parcel 
Post  end  do  collecting.  Com* 
missions  paid  same  day  you  take 
orders.  No  experience  necessary. 
Get  started  at  once.  Big  season 
now  on.  Write  today  tor  catalog 
and  specie!  agents  offer. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 

_ 661  Lamp  Bldg..  Akron.  0. 


Just  give  size  and  we  will  send 
you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years,  inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications 
Made  on  the  Munson  last.of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea¬ 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather 
soles.  Dirt,  water 
acid  proof.  Pay., 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 

Money  back  if 
not  pleased.  you  SAVt  ** 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept.  A- 
829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 


5'A 


Size s 
to  1 2 


Cuticura  Talcum 

*  Fascinatingly  Fragrant  — — • 

Always  Healthful 

Sample  free  of  Cuticura  Laboratorlel  ,Dept.  TJ,  Malde  n. 
Mass.  Everywhere  26c.  


Indigestion,  Headache,  Rheumatic 
and  other  Pains,  Constipation, 
Nausea,  Fever,  Colds  and  Neuralgia 

This  ETHICUS  KIT 

contains  remedies  and  directions 
with  highest  Medical  Endorse¬ 
ment  for  all  the  above  ailments. 
Special  price  for  DA 

introduction  .  . 

Ethicus  Laboratories  ?£?£dc7,ayy 
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Custom  Tanning 


=  i  YyE  do  it  to  your 
1 1  ’’  satisfaction  and 

11  at  reasonable  prices. 
11  If  you  have  a  hide  or 
11  skin  of  any  kind  you 
11  desire  tanned  and 
ll  made  up,  write  us. 

§5  Our  booklet  tells  “  How  to 
1 1  Preserve  and  Care  for  Hides 
11  and  Skins”  and  how  they 
1 1  are  tanned.  Also  illustrates 
Is  a  fine  line  of  Ladies’  and 
=  =  Men's  Fur  Coats,  Men’s 
11  Caps,  Gloves,  Robes  and 
11  Rugs.  Booklet  and  price 
1 1  list  free  on  request. 

i  1  SYLVANIA  TANNING  CO. 


Sylvanla,  0. 
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We  Tan 


and  make  to 
your  order  from 
your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 

Mittens,  Ladies’  Fur  Coats  and  Fur 
Sets.  Repairing  and  remodeling 
latest  styles.  Ship  us  your  work 
and  save  one-half  New  Galloway 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves  and  Mittens 
for  sales.  We  are  the  oldest  Gallo¬ 
way  tanners;  34  years  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don't 
ship  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  you 
get  our  proposition.  HILLSDALE  ROBE  & 
TANNING  CO.,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


SAVE  YOUR  HIDE  AND  EUR  FOR 

coats,  wraps! 
r  and  rugs 

them 


X^^obes 

Ni'e  ton  them  ■ 


Lou 


w 'ear  j 


(Stylish  grarments,  warm  and  durable,  made  to 
order  from  horse,  cow  or  fur  bearing:  animals. 
Gloves  and  caps  from  the  trimmings.  Save  50  to  75%. 

Free  32-p.  Catalogue.  How  to  prepare  skins  ;  styles, 
sizes,  prices.  Prompt,  reliable  service  from  specialists 
In  fur  tanning:,  manufacturing:  and  taxidermy. 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  Inc.,  6  4  West  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


n  •  „  Letterheads, envelopes, cards, etc.  Write  needs, 

rnniing  Sarnplesfree.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  Box22,  Milford.  N.Hamp. 
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USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop.  Van  Slyke. . .  .$3.25 


Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Bull .  2.60 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  3.00 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk. . . .  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual,  Bailey .  3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.7«» 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing.  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 

Poultry.  Richardson .  1-50 

Turkey  Book.  Lamon .  1.75 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 

(lumiiMimiimimmiriimmmmmiim 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Styles  and  AVomen. — Present  styles 
seem  to  follow  Prof.  Coue — day  by  day 
they  are  growing  better.  A  woman  may 
wear  silly  or  immodest  clothes  if  she  de¬ 
sires,  but  fashion  does  not  compel  her  to 
do  so.  Skirts  remain  a-moderate  length  ; 
they'=do~  nor  trail,  neither  do  they  shrink 
up  to  the  knees.  Some  women's  clubs 
have  issued  protests  against  long  skirts, 
but  as  there  is  no  amendment  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  compelling  all  women  to  wear 
them,  such  protest’s  sound  rather  futile. 
One  sees  plenty  of  short  skirts  still,  but 
of  course  they  are  not  in  the  newest 
mode.  For  sports  wear  any  convenient 
length  may  be  chosen,  or  knickerbockers 
may  be  substituted  for  skirts  without  any¬ 
one  feeling  a  shock. 

White  Serge.' — In  the  first  picture,  the 
figure  at  the  left  shows  a  striking  dress 
of  white  serge,  trimmed  with  rose-col¬ 


ored  cloth.  It  is  an  extremely  simple 
model,  a  straight  one-piece  with  bateau 
neck  and  elbow  sleeves.  At  the  waist  was 
a  broad  band  of  rose-colored  cloth,  em¬ 
broidered  in  white  wool  in  darning  stitch. 
A  narrow  band  of  rose  color,  barred  with 
white  wool,  bordered  neck,  sleeves  and 
edged  the  closing  of  the  dress  from  neck  to 
hem.  A  narrow  white  belt  over  the  em¬ 
broidered  band  defined  the  waist  line.  The 
small  hat  figured  was  a  sports  model  of 
rose-colored  cloth,  with  an  inverted  quill 
at  the  back.  This  dress  would  be  very  at¬ 
tractive  in  the  soft  shades  of  gray  that 
are  in  favor,  with  the  rose-colored  trim¬ 
ming,  or  any  other  becoming  combination. 
It  would  be  a  good  model  for  heavy  linen. 

Okay  Canton  Crepe. — At  the  right  is 
a  dress  of  gray  canton  crepe  trimmed  with 
hemstitching.  There  are  lines  of  hem¬ 
stitching  in  the  front  of  the  skirt  and 
waist,  the  further  trimming  consisting  of 
rectangular  t tickings  of  white  crepe  set 
in  with  hemstitching  in  both  sleeves  and 
waist,  the  oval  neck  having  a  small  bol¬ 
ster  collar  of  the  white  tucking.  At  the 
right  side  was  a  flying  panel  coming  a  lit¬ 
tle  below  the  skirt.  This  was  hemstitched 
at  the  bottom,  and  gathered  and  turned 
over  at  the  top.  A  narrow  white  girdle 
went  under  this  turned-over  frill  at  the 
top  of  the  panel,  passing  around  the  waist 
and  tying  at  the  left  side.  The  use  of 
one  panel  only,  falling  below  the  hem,  is 
a  new  idea,  taking  the  place  of  the  two 
panels  that  have  been  worn  during  the 
past  few  months.  The  hat  pictured  is 
gray  taffeta,  faced  with  pale  pink  under 
the* brim,  and  trimmed  with  a  large  bow 
on  one  side,  near  the  back. 

Strawberry  Embroidery. — In  the  sec¬ 
ond  picture,  the  little  dress  at  the  left 
was  white  voile,  a  plain  kimono  pattern, 
wiih  a  little  frill  finishing  sleeves  and 
neck.  The  only  novelty  about  it  was  the 
embroidered  trimming.  This  consisted  of 
a  scattering  of  strawberries  over  the 
waist — glowing  red  fruit  done  in  French 
knots,  with  calyx  and  stem  done  in  green 
Kensington  stitch.  Such  embroidery  goes 
quickly,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
draw  an  outline  of  the*fruit  in  lead  pencil 
and  fill  in  with  the  knots.  While  very 
simple,  this  was  an  exceptionally  pretty 
frock. 

Printed  Silk. — In  the  center  is  one 
of  be  new  dresses  in  printed  silk  that  will 
undoubtedly  be  very  popular  this  season. 
The  dress  shows  the  straight  silhouette 
and  simple  style,  for  these  gaily  figured 
materials  must  be  plainly  made,  with  lit¬ 
tle  trimming.  In  this  case  the  silk  had  a 
dull  willow  green  ground  with  a  pattern 
in  black  and  rose.  The  sleeves  were  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  trimming  of  willow  green 
satin,  a  triangle  like  a  half  handkerchief 
tied  in  a  kno.  with  loose  ends.  A  girdle 
of  the  green  satin  began  at  the  right  side, 
where  it  was  shirred  over  cords  for  about 
six  inches,  then  passed  around  the  back 
to  the  left  side,  where  if  was  tied  in  a 
knot  with  two  ends.  The  girdle  did  not 
extend  across  the  front,  where  the  dress 
was  shirred  scantily  over  two  cords  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  dress  was  long- 
waisted,  bloused,  and  gave  a  straight  sil¬ 
houette.  Many  of  these  printed  foulards 
are  in  formal  Egyptian  designs ;  we  noted 
some,  described  as  Elvira  foulards,  made 
into  s:n’,ple  dresses  for  little  girls. 

Checked  Tucking. — The  little  dress 


at  the  right  was  blue  organdy,  pin-tucked 
in  checks  all  over,  but  it  seemed  a  good 
idea  for  fine  gingham.  There  were  no 
sleeves,  but  a  band  of  white  organdy  with 
picot  edging  finished  the  armholes,  and 
there  was  a  round  collar  of  white,  also 
finished  with  picot  edge.  The  original 
dress  was  quite  expensive,  being  offered 
in  a  fashionable  shop,  but  developed  in 
gingham,  with  bloomers  to«  match,  it 
would  be  pretty  and  useful,  and  would 
mean  hot-weather  comfort  for  a  small 
girl. 

Mid-season  Millinery.  —  The  new 
hats  now  appearing  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes — those  intended  for  present 
wear  in  the  North,  and  the  Summer  or 
Spring  styles  to  be  worn  at  the  Southern 
resorts.  The  hats  for  Northern  wear 
show  lustrous  fabrics,  such  as  shiny  hair¬ 
cloth,  satin  or  faille.  Small  close-fitting 
shapes  in  haircloth  are  trimmed  with 
burnt  peacock  feathers,  or  other  fancy 
feathers ;  there  are  also  large  shapes  in 
haircloth.  The  silk  hats  are  sometimes 
combined  with  straw,  or  they  have  vivid 
trimmings — fruit,  flowers,  ribbons  or  or¬ 
naments.  A  novel  sports  hat  of  old  blue 
taffeta  had  a  quilted  brim  finished  at  the 
edge  with  gray  yarn.  One  rather  odd 
small  hat  was  of  woven  raffia,  trimmed 
with  raffia  fruit.  Hats  of  the  silk  called 
gros  de  Londres  are  seen  in  various  fash¬ 
ionable  shops,  mushrooms,  pokes,  turbans 
and  rolled  brims.  Glycerined  ostrich  is 
still  popular  among  the  trimmings,  and 
also  many  fancy  coque  feathers.  Gray 
is  very  popular  in  millinery  ;  we  see  many 
hats  all  pale  gray,  especially  with  dark 
fur  coats.  Gray  is  to  be  one  of  the  spe¬ 
cially  favored  Spring  colors. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — Among  the 
new  Spring  frocks  of  printed  silk  we  saw 
<>ue  model  described  as  the  “Chinese  laun¬ 
dry  ticket”  frock.  It  was  silk  printed  in 
Chinese  characters,  bright  colors  on  a 
dark  ground.  It  was  a  simple  short- 
sleeved  gown  with  a  bateau  neck  bound 
with  a  solid  color,  with  bow  and  ends  in 
front. 

Coat  frocks  this  Spring  are  of  redingote 
style,  very  flat  across  the  back,  and 
nipped  in  just  a  trifle  at  the  sides.  One 
French  model  in  navy  blue  and  black 
twill  had  a  little  stitching  in  gold  tinsel 
on  cuffs,  collar  and  little  pockets. 

New  topcoats  are  of  English  woolens 
with  a  soft  velvety  surface,  in  shades  of 
beige,  brown,  green,  blue  and  gray,  often 
with  nutria  or  fox  collars. 

Some  attractive  blouses  in  French 
printed  silk  were  Indo-Chinese  patterns — 
Chinese  characters,  pagodas,  dragons  and 


Voile  Printed  Silk  and  Organdie 


flowers.  These  were  straight  long-waist- 
ed  blouses  with  long  sleeves,  the  girdle 
tied  at  one  side. 

Some  very  attractive  simple  gowns 
are  of  crepe  de  chine  or  wool  crepe  em¬ 
broidered  in  Ukrainian  cross-stitch.  A 
design  extends  over  the  front  of  the  waist, 
and  there  is  a  little  embroidery  on  the 
sleeve,  as  well  as  the  cuff,  and  edging 
the  neck.  The  embroidery  is  usually  in 
rather  soft  colors,  such  as  pale  green,  buff 
and  dull  blue. 

Some  handsome  gowns  of  flat  crepe  had 
four  flying  {panels  on  the  skirt,  and 
winged  sleeves  finished  with  silk  tassels. 

Among  the  readymade  Summer  or 
house  dresses  for  women  we  noticed  at¬ 
tractive  models  in  white  pique  trimmed 
with  beading.  The  beading  formed  a 
panel  in  the  front  of  both  skirt  and  waist, 
and  trimmed  the  sleeves.  The  dresses 
were  a  plain  one-piece  model,  opening 
down  the  side  of  a  pointed  vest,  and  being 
of  a  slip-on  style  there  was  no  placket. 

Printed  silks  are  seen  in  new  costumes 
for  Southern  wear,  often  gay  patterns  in 
two  or  three  colors.  Such  dresses  arc 
simply  made,  as  any  elaboration  would 
lessen  the  effect  of  the  silk.  The  patterns, 
Russian,  Persian,  Indo-Chinese  or  Egyp¬ 
tian,  are  printed  in  shades  of  red,  blue, 
beige,  gray  and  green,  and  also  in  black 
and  white.  These  gay  silks  are  also  used 
for  over-blouses  with  accordion-pleated 
crepe  de  chine  skirts  in  solid  colors. 

In  Spring  suits  a  straight,  single-but¬ 
ton  coat  with  a  small  shawl  collar  is  a 
favored  model.  Camel’s-hair  homespun 
and  tweed  in  soft  colors  are  popular  ma¬ 
terials. 

Many  new  dresses  show  a  large  sash 
bow  on  one  hip;  this  is  especially  new. 
Empress  Eugenie  fichu  collars  are  newer 
than  the  round  berthas. 


THE  successful  man  of  today  is  clear-headed,  self- 
reliant.  His  keen  eye  and  steady  hand  result  from 
abundant,  self-controlled  energy,  and  steady  nerves. 

Such  a  man  can  overcome  difficulties  because  he  is 
physically  fit.  Foolish  habits  of  food  and  drink  have  no 
place  in  his  scheme  of  things.  When  he  finds  that  coffee 
disagrees  he  promptly  changes  to  healthful  Postum. 

This  pure  cereal  beverage  is  not  only  free  from  the 
health-disturbing  drug  element  in  coffee,  but  there’s  com¬ 
fort  and  satisfaction  in  its  delicious,  full-bodied  flavor. 

You'll  find  Postum  a  factor  for  Health. 


U 


There’s  a  Reason ” 


Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in  two  forms;  Instant 
Postum  (in  tins)  prepared  instantly  in  the  cup  by 
the  addition  of  boiling  water.  Postum  Cereal  (in 
packages)  for  those  who  prefer  to  make  the  drink 
while  the  meal  is  being  prepared;  made  by  boiling 
fully  20  minutes. 


Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


Book  of  Fac¬ 
tory  Bargains  Ini 
Stoves,  Ranges,) 

Furnaces,  Furniture. 

Refrigerators,  Farm , 
and  Homo  Needs. 

Let  me  send  you  my  new 
free  catalog  and  show  you  how  to 
make  great  savings  at  wholesale — dir¬ 
ect  from  factory,  at.  money 
saving  prices.  Everything  guar¬ 
anteed — set  in  your  home  on 

30  Days  Trial— Don’t  Risk  a  Penny 

Your  money  back  without  ques¬ 
tion  or  quibble.  More  than 
J500,000satisfied  customers. 
Easy  Terms— Write  at  Once 
Just  send  name  and 
address.  A  postal 
will  do.  W.  C.  Dewing, 
"The  Stove  Man," 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company 
7114  Rochester  Ave. 
N'l  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


The  Grimm  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


Quality  in  syrup  and  sugar  is  the  great  con¬ 
sideration  and  the  money  maker.  if  in¬ 
terested,  write  us  for  catalogue  and  state 
number  of  trees  yeu  tap.  We  can  ship  Uten¬ 
sils  promntl  v. 

fc.  II.  Girl  MM  COM  I*  \  NY,  HUT  LAN  II,  VT. 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 

White's  We.lhci  Prophet  fore- 


casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hoOrs 
advance.  Not  a  toy  but 
scientifically  construe. 


ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand 
some*  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  floubty  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel  and  the  Witch,  who  come  ir 
►  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Size 
'  7 'A\  fully  guaranteed.  Post- 
paid  to  any  address  in  U  $. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of  , 

Wmntmd. 

DAVID  WHITE.  Dept.  114,  419  E.  Water  St.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
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.By 

ELMER  O.F1PPIN 

Edited  by 
L.  H.  BAILEY 

*  t  'HIS  book  is 
a  study  of 
the  Soils,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Animal 
Husbandry  and 
other  resources 
of  New  York 
State  and  its 
manufactures  as 
they  pertain  to 
agriculture;  380  pages,  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  charts.  A  valuable  book 
for  reference.  Price,  $2.50. 

FOR  SALF.  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker^ 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  N.Y. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  JR.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Cream  Checks! 

The  Only 

Harvest  That  Lasts 
the  Tear  ’round 

The  winter  winds  may  blow, 
but  the  well -cared -for  dairy 
herd  produces  valuable  but¬ 
ter-fat  from  one  year’s  end  to 
the  other.  And  the  checks  you 
get  from  this  butter-fat  come 
in  mighty  handy  every  week. 


McCormick-Deering 

[BALL-BEARING] 

Primrose 
Cream  Separators 

are  found  on  many  farms,  helping  the 
owners  get  all  of  the  cream  out  of  the 
milk,  and  in  good  condition  to  bring 
the  top  market  price-  If  you  are  not 
familiar  with  the  Primrose,  you  ought 
to  go  to  the  store  of  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  and  see  the  one  he 
has  on  his  floor.  It  is  the  highest 
development  in  cream  separator  con¬ 
struction.  For  years  the  Primrose  has 
been  known  to  excel  others  in  effi¬ 
ciency,  durability,  close-skimming, 
light -running,  and  long  life.  And  the 
added  feature  of  ball  bearings  now 
places  it  one  more  step  ahead. 


c Ask  for  a 
( Demonstration 

You  want  to  know  more 
about  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  your  year 
’round  cream  check“har- 
vest” — why  not  ask  the 
McCormick  Deering 
dealer  to  demonstrate 
the  Primrose  to  you?  He 
will  do  it,  and  it  won’t 
obligate  you  either. 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 

Chicago  (Incorporated)  USA 

93  Branch  Houses  and  1 5,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


MINERALS 

.COMPOUND 

FOR 

Booklet 

Free  _ _  _ .  _ 

88  Pkg.  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Are..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


HEAVES 


Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
Money  bock  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

Most  for  cost 


NEWTON’S 


A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Ilojrs. 
Heaves,  Coughs,  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
,  ,  Conditioner.  At  dealers’  or 

SO  years  sale  foy  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


R la  tc A  ford's: 

CALF  MEAL 

Write  for  chart  No.  C-29,"How  to 
Feed  Calves,”  giving  important 
authoritative  information  for 
farmers.  Sent  you  FREE, 

BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 

In  business  jii 
over  122  years  *  • 


Good  to  Me  lost  drt>r!C^tr*\ 


Waukegan 


HORSE  SHOE  CALKS 

DRIVE  OR  SCREW-SHARP  OR  MUD 

3-8,  7-16.  SI. 30  Box.  9-16,  5-8.  S1.45  Box 
50  calks  to  box.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  1st,  2nd,  3rd  zones. 
Write  for  complete  price  list  of  calks,  shoes,  punches,  etc. 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  14  Green  St.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

SAVE  YOUR  BARNS  wooS 

PRESERVER.  Prevents  rot.  Gallon.  #1. 

HOME  PRODUCTS,  Inc.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Writ*  far  Bwok 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  In  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO*  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  III. 


Whafc 


Is  Best  Proof  of 
WITTE  Log  Saw 
_ Superiority _ 

Steadier  Power- Faster  Cutting 


Read  Whal 


When 
You  Buy  a 
WITTE  You  Get  the 
Beet  and  Only  Log  Saw  I  IB  aka 

It’s  Practical  —  Durable  —  Big 
Capacity  —  Easy  to  Operate. 
Engine  speed  properly  timed  with 

drive  gear  for  steady  running  and  fast  cut¬ 
ting.  Arm  Swing  motion— Semi-Steel  Saw 
Levers.  New  WITTE  Throttling  Governor 
Engine.  Uses  Kerosene,  Distillate  or  Gasoline. 

^  Increase  or  decrease  power  at 

New  will  from  600  to  700  R.  P.  M. 


"  After  seeing  three  makes  I  boug - -  . 

’’Sawed  fifty  18-inch  trees  in  five  hours.’  .(lows. 


They  Say: 

ht  a  WITTE. 


(Cal.) 
owa.) 
(Can.) 


ONE  RIQ  ONLY- 
PRICED  RIGHT— 


More  Power  Than  Needed 


"Bigger  the  timber  —  better  she  worker  ,  - - 

‘‘Wouldn’t  sell  for  double  the  price.”  (Idaho.) 
"Outfit  works  to  perfection  on  fir.”  (Wash.) 

"Log  and  Tree  Saw  do  per¬ 
fect  work.”  (Nev.) 

"My  16  year  old  daughter 
starts  it.”  (Mo.) 

"Everyone  says  ‘Best they've 
seen’.”  (Can.) 

"No  limit  to  the  amount  of 
work.”  (Kan.) 

"Beats  anything  that  I  ever 
saw.”  (Ia.) 

“Starts  on  first  whirl. "(Cal.) 
“Runs  fine  on  kerosene.” 

fWash.) 


Saw  cuts  even  and  clean  without 
excessive  vibration.  When  used 
as  Tree  Saw,  only  1  rig  to  handle. 

No  time  lost  moving  or  setting. 
Positive  lever  control— Steel  axles 
Reversible  wheels— Built  for  hard 
work.  Only  Log  Saw  sold  on  Lifetime 
Guarantee.  Cash  or  Terms.  Write  us 


ENGINE  WORKS, 


1891  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1891  Empire  Bldg..  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
13  Fremont  St.,  SAN  FR  ANCISCO.C  AL. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Family  Cow 

ill  you  tell,  me  a  ration  for  our  fam¬ 
ily  cow V  She  is  due  to  freshen  the  first 
week  of  April.  I  have  poor  hay,  ground 
oats,  gluten,  eornmeal,  middlings,  bran, 
and  perhaps  can  get  beet  pulp.  c.  L. 

Connecticut. 

Until  your  family  cow  freshens  I 
should  provide  her  generously  with  a 
ration  consisting  of  three  parts  of  eorn¬ 
meal,  three  parts  of  ground  oats,  two 
parts  of  bran,  one  part  of  linseed  meal 
and  one  part  of  gluten  feed.  I  should 
feed  her  from  5  to  0  lbs.  of  this  ration 
per  day,  depending  upon  her  condition. 
It  is  well  to  have  her  in  good  condition 
and  vigor  during  her  dry  period,  and  she 
will  gain  in  weight  every  day  until  calv¬ 
ing  time. 

Just  previous  to  calving  I  should  re¬ 
duce  the  ration  to  equal  parts  <>f  oats 
and  bran  and  feed  her  this  combination 
until  all  the  inflammation  has  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  udder.  When  conditions 
are  normal  I  should  use  a  ration  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  parts  of  oats,  two  parts  of 
eornmeal,  one  of  linseed,  one  of  cotton¬ 
seed,  one  of  gluten  and  two  of  bran.  Ten 
pounds  of  this  mixture  per  day  would  be 
necessary  for  a  cow  giving  30  ibs.  of 
milk.  In  addition,  I  should  provide  a 
good  quality  of  roughage,  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay,  and  allow  some  moistened 
beet  pulp  as  succulence. 


Feeding  Freshening  Heifer 

I  have  a  Jersey  heifer  coming  fresh  in 
January.  She  will  be  two  years  old  in 
June.  I  have  an  apple  orchard,  so  have 
no  range  to  turn  her  in,  but  have  kept 
her  in  a  small  yard  in  the  Summer.  She 
has  had  all  the  Alfalfa  she  would  eat. 
She  is  good  size  for  her  age,  and  is  in 
good  flesh.  She  has  never  been  fed  any 
grain,  but  I  am  thinking  she  should  have 
some  now.  c.  ft.  H. 

Washington. 

By  all  means  feed  the  heifer  that  is  to 
freshen  in  February  grain  in  addition  to 
Alfalfa  hay  and  wheat  straw.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  equal  parts  of  ground  barley 
and  wheat  bran  to  which  has  been  added 
15  per  cent  of  linseed  meal  is  suggested. 
Feed  enough  of  this  grain  to  enable  the 
heifer  to  gain  in  flesh  and,  in  addition, 
let  her  have  all  of  the  Alfalfa  hay  that 
she  will  consume  each  day.  I  should  not 
feed  any  of  the  wheat  straw  to  this 
heifer,  for  in  addition  to  its  high  fiber 
content  it  is  relatively  indigestible  and 
serves  no  useful  function  in  her  main¬ 
tenance.  Reduce  the  grain  ration  just 
previous  to  calving  and  feed  more  gener¬ 
ously  of  wheat  bran. 

After  the  heifer  freshens  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  more  variety  to  the  ration,  and  would 
use  equal  parts  of  ground  barley,  wheat 
bran,  ground  oats,  gluten  meal  and  linseed 
meal.  The  grain  ration  should  be  fed  in 
two  equal  feedings  night  anti  morning. 
Assuming  that  the  heifer  will  produce  30 
lbs.  of  milk  per  day  when  she  freshens, 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  give  her  as 
much  as  10  lbs.  of  grain  per  day  after 
the  inflammation  and  swelling  have  ail 
disappeared  from  the  udder.  The  heifer’s 
first  lactation  period  should  cover  at  least. 
10  months.  She  should  be  mated  three 
months  after  freshening,  so  that  she  will 
freshen  again  within  the  year.  A  dry 
period  of  two  months  or  eight  weeks  is 
sufficient.  During  this  time  the  heifer 
should  be  well  fed  in  order  that  she  mav 
store  up  energy  for  the  next  lactation 
period. 


Feed  Silage  and  Timothy 

Could  you  give  me  a  ration  for  my 
cows — Jerseys  and  Holsteins?  I  have 
good  corn  silage,  with  plenty  of  Timothy 
hay  with  small  part  clover  mixed  through 

it-  D.  G.  S. 

New  York. 

Where  you  have  b'ilage  and  Timothy  hay 
homegrown  feeds  available  I  would  com¬ 
bine  them  in  the  following  proportion : 
200  lbs.  eornmeal,  200  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs. 
ground  oats,  150  lbs.  linseed  meal,  150 
lbs.  gluten  meal,  100  lbs.  43  per  cent 
cotton  seed  meal. 

Add  1*4  per  cent  of  salt  to  this  mix¬ 
ture.  In  addition  keep  available  as  a 
licking  mixture  equal  parts  of  salt  and 
bonemeal.  Allow  the  cows  all  of  the 
silage  that  they  will  consume,  and  let 
them  have  all  the  hay  that  they  will 
clean  up  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 
I  should  feed  grain  in  proportion  to  the 
daily  production  of  each  cow,  and  be 
especially  careful  to  feed  the  cows  during 
their  dry  period  a  ration  that  would  en¬ 
able  them  to  gain  in  flesh  and  weight. 
For  such  use  a  combination  of  equal  parts 
of  corn,  bran  and  oats  to  which  has  been 
added  10  per  cent  of  linseed  meal  is  very 
useful.  The  addition  of  more  linseed 
meal,  in  case  the  roughage  is  not  Alfalfa 
or  clover  hay,  has  its  advantages.  Please 
be  sure  to  obtain  the  gluten  meal  and  a 
high  protein  carrying  cottonseed  meal, 
and  do  not  be  content  with  the  low  grades 
of  these  ingredients  that  are  commonly 
available. 
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Three  Horses  Abreast 

Would  you  give  me  details  by  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  most  practical  reiu  arrange¬ 
ment  for  driving  three  horses  abreast  for 
farm  xvork  G.  A. 

A  convenient  and  simple  line  arrange¬ 
ment  is  sHown  in  the  sketch.  The  inside 
cross  lines  are  removed  from  the  hame 
rings  of  the  outside  horses  and  after 
lengthening  somewhat  are  snapped  to  the 
bit  rings  of  the  middle  horse.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  full  lines  in  the  sketch. 

Straps,  represented  by  the  dotted  lines, 
are  then  snapped  from  the  inside  bit  rings 
of  the  outside  horses  to  the  hame  rings 
of  the  middle  horse  and  adjusted  to  the 
proper  length  to  give  the  horses  of  the 


team  sufficient  liberty  and  at  the  same 
time  make  them  easy  for  the  driver  to 
control. 

The  Horse  Association  of  America  has 
a  leaflet  on  “Hitches  for  Big  Teams”  in 
which  several  methods  of  using  teams 
made  up  of  from  5  or  more  horses  are 
shoAvn.  This  can  be  obtained  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  office  of  this  association 
at  Chicago,  Ill.  r.  h.  s. 


Feeding  Dairy  Cows 

I  have  been  feeding  the  following  to 
milk  cows:  Morning — Brewers’  grains, 
'-80  lbs.;  eorn-and-cob  meal,  120  lbs.; 
with  extra  good  corn  fodder  roughage. 
Nights  they  get  8%  parts  brewers’ 
grains,  20  per  cent,  and  five  parts  of  the 
above  dry  feed  mixture,  with  good  clover 
hay  for  roughage ;  no^silage.  i  feed  all 
brewers’  gx-ain  at  one  feed  for  conven¬ 
ience  in  mixing  and  handling.  The  cows 
do  not  keep  flesh  properly  with  above 
feed.  Could  you  suggest  a  proper  com¬ 
bination  of  above  feeds?  n.  av. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  combination  that  you  are  feeding, 
as  well  as  your  system  of  feeding,  does 
not  square  Avith  the  usual  practice  in  feed¬ 
ing  dairy  coavs.  Brewers’  grains,  when 
fe»l  alone,  are  scarcely  palatable,  and  it 
\\  ould  be  advantageous  to  mix  all  of  your 
ingredients  and  feed  equal  parts  of  your 
grain  ration  morning  and  night.  Your 
ration  is  deficient  in  protein,  and  you 
have  relied  almost  exclusively  upon  one 
source  of  concentrates  to  supply  this  pro¬ 
tein.  I  like  to  include  some  linseed  meal 
and  wheat  bran  in  all  rations  for  dairy 
cows,  believing  that  a  variety  is  quite 
essential  as  the  correct  amount. 

With  clover  hay  for  l'oughage  and  no 
silage  it  would  be  the  pai‘t  of  wisdom  to 
include  some  moistened  beet  pulp  in  your 
ration  and  feed  this  at  least  once  a  day. 
Since  you  have  corn-and-cob  meal,  wheat 
bran  and  brewers’  grains  I  propose  the 
folloAving  combination :  300  lbs.  corn- 

and-cob  meal,  200  lbs.  brewers’  grains, 
100  lbs.  bran,  150  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 
150  lbs.  linseed  meal,  100  lbs.  oats. 

This  will  provide  approximately  a  20 
per  cent  protein-carrying  combination 
and  ought  to  yield  good  results.  The 
time  to  put  flesh  on  a  dairy  cow  is  when 
she  is  dry  rather  than  when  she  is  milk¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  possible  that  you  have  neg¬ 
lected  to  feed  your  cows  in  the  proper 
manner  during  their  rest  period.  F.  c.  M. 


About  Canning  Meats 

I  notice  a  recent  request  about  canning 
meats.  I  began  to  do  it  three  seasons  ago 
and  have  never  lost  a  can ;  still  have 
some  which  Avas  put  up  the  first  season 
and  is  in  a  perfect  condition. 

We  raised  a  “baby  beef,”  a  calf  not 
quite  a  year  old,  milk-fed,  also  a  pig,  and 
canned  nearly  all  of  the  meat.  I  like  it 
best  to  cook  the  beef  until  tender  in  the 
kettle  or  roaster,  then  pack  in  cans  in 
as  large  portions  as  possible  and  add 
broth  to  nearly  till  the  cans,  also  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  to  each  quart  can.  Place 
rubbers  on  and  leave  the  spring  up  on 
the  can,  cook  tAvo  hours  in  the  can.  I 
have  a  small  dish  of  beef  suet  rendered 
and  hot  on  the  stove.  As  I  take  each 
tan  out  of  the  hot  water  I  remove  the 
cover,  add  two  tablespoons  of  the  hot 
suet,  replace  cover  and  seal.  Do  not  in- 
vert  the  cans,  and  the  suet  forms  a  per¬ 
fect  coating  at  the  top  on  the  meat,  also 
makes  the  gravy  richer  when  made. 

I  had  so  much  broth  left  from  the  beef 
I  boiled  it  doAvn  until  a  little  richer,  then 
filled  cans  with  that  and  cooked  the  same 
two  hours,  but  did  not  add  the  suet;sealed 
it  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  hot  Avater 
bath.  This,  too.  kept  perfectly,  and  when 
you  want  soup  in  a  hurry  on  a  cold 
night  it  is  just  the  thing. 

We  use  the  shoulders  from  the  pig 


(fresh)  ;  cut  most  of  the  fat  off  and  put 
into  lard,  then  roast  in  the  oven  in  a 
covered  roaster  until  the  meat  leaves  the 
bones,  then  pack  in  cans  and  cook  two 
hours,  the  same  as  the  beef. '  The  spare- 
rib  also  we  used  the  same  way  and  we 
prefer  the  meat  to  chicken.  Of  course 
there  is  not  so  much  fat  to  put  in  for  the 
gravy  as  in  the  beef,  but  the  cans  do  not 
r  eed  to  be  filled,  as  the  air  contained  in 
the  spaces  is  sterilized  by  cooking  the  tAvo 
hours. 

The  cooker  xvliich  I  use  is  a  common 
porcelain  water  pail,  12-quart  size,  Avith  a 
good  tight  granite  cover  and  a  10-cent 
round  layer  cake  tin  fitted  into  the  bottom 
of  the  pail,  the  tin  is  first  made  full  of 
holes  with  a  nail  and  inverted  when  put 
in,  which  forms  a  rack  holding  three 
quart  cans  or  four  pints.  I  prefer  this 
outfit  to  the  boiler  Avhich  I  have  used,  as 
this  will  fit  over  one  burner  of  the  oil 
stove  and  will  boil  much  more  quickly. 
I  have  the  Avater  warm  in  the  pail  and 
enough  of  it  to  nearly  cover  the  cans. 

My  sausage  I  partly  fry  in  little  round 
cakes,  pack  into  pint  cans  and  set  in  the 
covered  roaster  in  the  oven  for  one  hour 
xvith  hot  water  to  partly  cover  the  cans, 
clamp  the  spring  on  the  cans  when  taking 
out  and  it  is  done.  I  like  it  best  this 
way,  as  we  are  but  three  in  family,  and 
even  with  one  extra  one  a  can  is  plenty 
for  a  meal. 

Just  a  little  about  cans.  I  like  the 
“lightning”  type  the  best,  as  the  old 
style  ring  tops  are  so  hard  to  manage 
when  hot.  I  take  pains  to  see  that  each 
can  of  mine  when  emptied  is  Avell  washed, 
scalded  and  dried;  then  they  are  stored 
in  a  dean  cupboard  so  when  needed  I 
simply  rinse  them  in  clear  hot.  water  and 
stand  them  in  a  pan  of  the  same  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  near  by  to  fill.  When 
they  are  filled  and  cooled  they  are  well 
Avashed  in  clean  soapy  water  and  wiped 
dry,  and  the  tops  dipped  in  hot  parowax. 

f  course  rubbers  should  be  new  and  weli 
washed,  and  alhnved  to  get  warm  in  clear 
water  before  putting  on  cans.  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  xvith  canned  goods 
spoiling  is  that  the  cans  are  not  cared 
toi  properly.  I  have  been  surprised  at 
some  cupboards  I  have  seen  where  the 
cans  xyere  stored  both  full  and  empty 

wWeC™U<fV  ri  ,?tLcky  ou  the  outside 
intents  had  been  spilled  and  left 

Ke’^hlch  s,oon  mvites  the  mold  germ, 
i  ew  things  about  housekeeping  give  me 

cunbo^rrteJahisfaCti0n  than  a  well-filled 
cupboaid  of  home  canned  goods.  Surely 

best  SaSh°U  d  haVe  aS  g00d  care  as  our 

MBS.  ORVILLE  ELLINWOOD 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

«'nan;  2iF?b  -  23— New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture,  Cobleskill,  short 
course  in  agriculture  and  ice  cream 

.  'I?n-  23-27— Connecticut  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  show,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jan  23-27 — Connecticut  Winter  Fair 
Conn AgriCultural  Exposition,  Hartford, 

Jan.  24-26— Poultry  lectures,  Columbia 
I  University,  New  York  City. 

T>  ^an.  24-28  — Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show,  New  York  City. 

Jan  30-Feb.  1— Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  O. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  1  —  American  National 
Live  Stock  Association,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

I  eb.  6-9 — New  York  State  Grange,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

I  eb.  i  -April  17 — Courses  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  horticulture,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York  City. 

Feb.  12-16 — Farmers’  Week,  New  York 
Agricultural  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  21-23  —  Eastern  meeting.  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

March  12-17  —  International  Flower 
Shoxv,  Grand  Central  Palace,  Nexv  York 
City. 

May  15-16 — American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club,  New  York  City. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

March  5  —  Holsteins.  M.  Bennetch, 
Richland,  Pa. 

March  S— Guernseys.  Breeders’  sale, 
h  aukesha  County  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  Waukesha,  Wis.  Secretary, 
F.  E.  Fox. 

March  22 — Guernseys.  Wisconsin  State 
Guernsey  Breeders’  sale,  Madison,  Wis. 
II.  W.  Griswold,  manager. 

March  24 — Holsteins.  II.  R.  Remley, 
Watsontoxvn,  Pa. 

May  17  —  Guernseys.  Annual  sale, 
Eastern  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association, 
Devon,  Pa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM  Washinotonville.  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


For  Sale— Holstein  T%rr7SH  Heifers 

*60.  One  born  N’ov.  29,  '22,  *40.  Sire,  Bon  Kormlvke 
Abbtkerk.  HOtllftN  f/IRM,  Run  527,  52  Rriitfoty.  N  I  COy  N.Y. 


[ 


GUERNSEYS 


Those  Fawn  and  White 
Cows 


LET  US 
TELL  YOU 
ABOUT 
THEM 


That  produce  rugged 
fawn  and  white  calves 
which  develop  intlo 
cows  giving  high  test¬ 
ing,  deeply  colored, 
richly  flavored  milk  in 
abundance  are 

GUERNSEYS 


THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R37  ...  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


GUERNSEYS 

Imported  and  American  bred. 

COWS,  YEARLING  HEIFERS 
AND  CALVES 

Prices  Reasonable. 

GORDON  HALL 

OSCEOLA  FARM  -  -  CRANFORD,  N.  J. 


Send  for 
Detailed  Pedigree  Sheet 

of 

Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

A  Bargain  ! 

Rollwood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 


FOR 

SALE 


Grandsons  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene,  1297 

Out  of  A.  R.  dame,  from  2  t«»  14  mog.  old.  Prices  from 
to  $125.  For  particulars  apply  to 

THOMAS  JOHNSON  Spring  Farm  TILLY  FOSTER,  N.  Y 


KN0LLW00D  FARM,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.Y. 

We  are  offering  young  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  good  A.  It.  cows  at  very 
reasonable  prices,  also  a  few  females. 

F.  C.  SHAW,  Mgr.,  Port  Chester,  New  York 

KN0LLW00D  GUERNSEYS 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dafns  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w»w„  qa,RY  farms.  22  S.  >2d  SI..  Phils..  Ps. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  AVrite  for  pedigrees.l 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Cltenanoo  Co.  New  York 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  R. 
darns,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  1#9(>9. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  0.  DeFOREST.Hmiterdam.N.Y. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  COWS,  3  and  4,  $200  to  *200  each. 
One  yearling  Bull,  $8S.  One  2-yr.-old,  *100.  Bulls  grand 
dam  on  both  sides  averaged  60  lbs.,  8%  milk  per  day  for 
four  months  after  freshening.  P.  L.  OWICHT,  De  Ruyier,  R.Y. 

For  Sale  at  Emmadine  Farms  Hop*t£'  vor2c"on 
15  HEAD  High  Grade  GUERNSEYS 

Part  of  them  to  freshen  in  the  Bpring.  Part  open.  Also 
purebred  Bull  Calves  at  farmers’  prices. 

Brabant  Farm,  Kingston,  N.Y., 

WELL  BRED  GUERNSEYS.  Apply  for  sales  list. 

HEREFQRDS 

Pure-bred  Hereford 
Breeding  Stock 

for  sale.  High-class  females — cows 
with  calf — some  bred  heifers,  open 
heifers,  yearlings  and  new  crops  of 
bulls,  among  which  there  are  some 
REAL  herd  bull  prospects. 

Raise  Baby  Beef ! 

Show  a  Profit  on  Your  Farm  ! 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Operated  bu  Delaware  Lani>  &  Development  Co. 

Mortonville,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 

Office  Address  Box  831.  WILMINGTON.  OELAWARE 


AYRSHIRES 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

Twenty  ( 20 )  Head  Pure  Bred  Ayrshire* 

Offering  includes:  Cows,  bred  heifers,  year¬ 
ling  heifers,  heifer  calves  and  herd  bulls. 
Fully  accredited  herd.  Certificate  No.  20601. 
The  animals  are  priced  to  sell,  and  the  stock 
will  please  you.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
breeders  or  prospective  breeders  of  Ayrshire!. 
CRESTMONT  FARM,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


q..| |  lromnccreditedherdNo.34801!.  Born, 
_ •  A J IS II llB  Dull  May.  1921.  Splendid  shape,  sixe  and 
color.  Extended  pedigree  on  application.  Also  a  few 

ihe  stock.  PERRY  WABRF.X,  Peru,  Vermont 


SWINE  | 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

The  Grand  Champion  boar  at  this  year's  Interna¬ 
tional  at  Chicago  was  bred  by  us,  as  were  both  his 
sire  and  dam.  We  have  fifty  young  sows  sired  by 
full  brothers  of  this  boar,  bred  for  spring  litters, 
for  sale.  H  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING, 
Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Top-of-the-Hill  Farm  Offers  Reg.  Berkshire  Pigs 


3-»nos.-oM  at  $10  each.  P.  I).  THOMPSON,  Norritto*  n.P« 


R  ? 


Big  Type  POLAND-CHINAS 

I  V*®'*  s,ow*  8iiil  Fall  pigs,  from  the  "Big  Bob  ’  and 
Disher  s  Giant  families.  Special  prices  for  January 
shipments.  Correspondence  solicited. 

ELTON  L,  McCLAY  -  Appleton,  N.Y. 


For  Big  Type  Polands  f 

Choice  young  Boars  and  Sows  for  sale.  AVrite  for  prices. 

II  AMDCIilDCC  bred  Sows  and  Hilts,  Young  Ser 
VlHlYir alllKCd  ''><•«  Boars  and  young  Pigs  of 
both  sexes.  Everything  Pure 
Bred.  Prices  Right.  J.  M.  FARN8W  OKTII.Cuba,  N.X.  siarRim, 


Hampshire  Hogs  K 

SAMUEL  FRASER 


Bred  sows,  bred  gilts,  young  pigs. 
*“  "  sexes,  excellent  breeding 
Oeneseo.  Nexv  Yoke 


R 


0|f.  O.  I.  C.  and  <  lu-ier  White  I*  I  it*,  aild  bred 
sow 8.  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvil^e,  New  York 


Special  BIG  TYPE  DUROC  BOARS  Special 

A  ft? xv  choice  service  boars.  Registered  and 
guaranteed.  Also  unrelated  open  gilts. 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  Annandale,  N.  J. 

It  6  ROC  S — Fall  Pigs,  Boars  and  Bred  Sows. 
ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford,  N  Y. 


■  lllPOt^Q  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Patting!, oil  &  Son  Merritield,  N.  Y. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 

Extra  line  gilts  and  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters.  \  few 
still  open.  They  are  priced  for  quick  sale.  Don’t  miss 
this  opportunity.  All  registered.  The  big-boned,  large 
litter,  high  back  type.  II.  It.  Brute,  Lakcniont.  N.\  . 


0  I  C  ’s  l?ift  Tv.,l.‘V.  lln£?-.  Registered  I  ree. 


akin. 


A  No.-l  Pigs.  $10.60  tip.  Either  sex.  Pair*  no 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  R.  Hitt,  Scnaca  Falla.  »  » 


Rnrkehiroe  Beet  Ever  for  breeding,  size,  stamina  and 
UUI  KSIIII  05  conformation.  JAll.  KHEAM,  Oaitjahiu  g.  Pa. 


Berkshires.  Special  offer  on  bred  Sows.  Fall  Pigs  of 
silages.  E.  G.  FISHER,  PROP.  AUdinon,  New  Volin 


CHESHIRE 


OARS 


Two.  May  litter.  Weight,  176  to  200  lbs.  Reg.  in  Inn  er  s 
name.  *20  each.  KIM  I,,  VINCENT,  Lapeer,  Mleli.  K|  05 


Eureka  Stock  Farm 

For  Sale—  Registered  Chester  Whit-  Pigs 

10  xvks.  to  10  mos.  old.  Both  sex.  Bred  for  growth 
„  and  quality.  Write  your  wants 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester  Ra. 


|  DOGS  and  FERRETS 

For  Sale- 


F  o  r 
hunting 
a  n  d 

killing  rats.  Any  quantity.  Send  for  price.  TMmmxl'S 
POULTRY  SUPPLY  «N0  PEY  SHOP,  289  W.  Main  Si..  Ractiaiter.  N.  Y. 


-^FERRETS 


Either  color,  large 
or  small.  Mated 
_  pairs  or  d o zen 

lots.  Price  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet.  10 

cents.  c  H  KEEFER  &  CO „  Greenwich,  Ohio 

ENGLISH  AND  XKT'ELSH  SHE!  HERDS 

Man’*  best  friend  ;  always  alert  watchful  and  fearless 
a  faithful  companion,  born  with  herding  instinct ;  a  pup 
can  be  trained  in  six  months.  Order  early  for  Hi  st  choice 

GEOROE  BOORMAN  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BNOS.,  Uro.e  I  lly,  Pa. 

AIREDALE  Terriers  ported  Walnut  Band 

Master.  $26  up,  James  8.  Fry,  H.F.D.  Na.  S,  Naaar*th,P». 

Unllia  Pi,nc  Purebred;  very  intelligent.  Shipped  on 
V.U11IC  I  Up»  approval.  Males,  $10;  Females,  $e. 
Also  Airedale  Females,  $6.  WM.  w.  KETCH,  Oohorton,  l».y. 

For  Sale-Black  Collie  don  a^boaedman, Rome  n.t 
Fox  Hounds  and  Pups  For  Sale  TerinXrv*^ 

AIREDALE  PUPS-Champion  Stock 

Mules,  820  ;  Females,  810.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Frederick  Middleton,  Hudson,  Mass. 

Pedigreed  AIREDALE  Puppies 

Internationally  famous  hunting  and  show  strain. 
Both  sexes.  Males,  $20.  FRED  L.  TIPTON,  Jewett  City .  Conn. 

TV  O  R  SALE 

Pair  of  No.  I  Fox  Hounds 

Broke  single.  JOHN  KELLY,  High  Falls,  N.Y. 


f  SHEEP  j 

For  Sale-Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep  Pu rebate.  New  Vorb 
Reg.  Shropshire  Rams 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

NUBIAN  BUCK  Ebellug  -  Madison,  N.  J. 
Wanted  Guernsey  or  Jersey 

tested.  Reasonably  priced.  LFNUY  D.  ESSLINGFR,  Linwooif.  N,  J. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Aberdeen  Angus  The  beef  b,'*ed-  8tool‘  for  *ale- 


ARDSON  FARM  Armonk.  N  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  | 


Brown  Swiss  Bull  CaWes  For  Sale 

FROM  R.  O.  P.  tjoWS 

Herd  established  30  years.  UndaC  state  and  Feder- 
al  supervision.  KInnelon  Yje&ui h,  Butler,  N.  0  . 

Fine  Tn°  Brown  &(fiss  Cattle 

mg.  Butchers  Jjrtcee./^jql|p(00|,  FANM,  Nt.  Chi«8e«lar.  N.  N. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Bigger  Savings  Than  Ever 


onFencing, Gates, Posts, Paint, Roofing| 

(14)^^y  I've  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  prices. 

I’m  breaking  all  records  this  year  for 
overwhelming  values.  My  F  ACTORY 
PRICES,  FREIGHT  PREPAID, 
means  enormous  savings  for  you. 
Quality,  as  always,  the  best  in  the 
world,  backed  by  my  ironclad 
GUARANTEE. 

Direct  from  Factory 
FREIGHT  PREPAID 
Yes,  I  pay  the  freight.  You  pay 
only  factory  prices— 1  ship  di¬ 
rect  from  my  8  big  factories 
at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Adrian, 
Mich.,  and  Memphis .^Tenn., 
also  "from  warehouses  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
Davenport,  Iowa. 


CDCr  Mybignew 
r  Iftt  BARGAIN 


Saved  $58«43 

"Received  my  order  of  fence 
promptly;  am  certainly  well 
pleased  with  it.  You  saved 
me  10Yc  per  rod  over  local 
prices  on  woven  Hog  Fence 
and  76c  per  spool  on  barb  wire 
making $68.43  saving  in  all." 
E.  D.  MATHENY, 

Okolona,  Miss. 

Saved  $50 

"The  Wearbest  Paint  is  more 
than  satisfactory.  I  saved  at 
least  $60.00  in  coat.” 

H.  O.  PEARCE, 

Brazil,  Ind. 


BOOK  is  ready.  Hundreds  of  styles  of  Brown’s  Double 
Galvanized,  Basic  Open  Hearth  Wire  Fence  and  Double 
Galvanized  Gates.  Wonderful  bargains  in  Steel  PostB;  Barb 
Wire;  Asphalt  Roofing;  Wear  Best  Paints.  Don’t  miss  these  amazing 
cut-prices.  Send  postcard  or  letter  for  new  BARGAIN  BOOK  today. 

JIM  BROWN,  President. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  414  .Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Sent  on  Trial 
t/brie^lcaox  Cream 

SEPARATOR 

|  Thousands  in  Use  faction  justifies  inves¬ 
tigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skim¬ 
ming  separator  only  $24.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
k  milk  closely.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  _  Different 
9  from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced,  large 
capacity  machines.  Bowl  la  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  you.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  our—— 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  email,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  »ent 
free  on  request,  is  a  most  complete,  elaborate  and  interesting  book  on  cream  separators.  Western 

orders  filled  from  Western,  points.  Write  today  foi  catalog  and  see  our  big  money  saving 

proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Poor  Producer 

I  have  just  bought  a  purebred  regis¬ 
tered  cow.  She  is  expected  to  freshen  in 
May,  but  is  milking  now  only  two  quarts 
each  time,  and  to  all  appearances  is  not 
with  calf.  She  is  about  five  years  old, 
big  frame,  good  udder.  Is  there  any  rea¬ 
son  why  she  should  not  milk  12  quarts 
or  so,  unless  she  is  what  you  call  a 
boarder  cow?  Will  good  feeding  increase 
her  flow  before  freshening?  I  am  using 
clover  hay  and  rowen,  and  giving  three 
quarts  of  mixed  grain.  Will  her  heifer 
calf  produce  more  milk?  The  cow  was 
bred  to  a  purebred  bull.  E.  n.  M. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  excuse  for  a 
cow  that  is  due  to  freshen  in  May  to  be 
yielding  only  two  quarts  of  milk  per  day 
at  this  time.  .She  is  either  a  short  season 
milker  or  has  been  correctly  identified  by 
yourself  as  a  boarder  cow.  It  might  be 
possible  to  increase  her  production  by 
changing  her  ration,  although  when  cows 
once  get  down  to  a  low  yield  of  milk  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  their  lactation  period  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  bring  them  back 
to  a  satisfactory  production.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  all  the  more  inexcusable  if  the 
cow  in  question  is  not  in  calf.  I  would 
suggest  giving  her  a  ration  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  cormneal,  ground  oats, 
wheat  bran,  linseed  meal  and  cottonseed 
meal.  Feed  her  from  5  to  10  lbs.  of  this 
grain  ration  per  day,  depending  upon  the 
way  she  responds  in  milk  flow.  The  use 
of  some  beet  pulp  as  succulence  might 
have  its  advantages,  and  should  be  given 
a  trial. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  cow  is  purebred 
and  registered  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  she  is  a  satisfactory  producer,  al¬ 
though  it  ought  to  identify  her  inheritance 
of  intensive  milk-making  qualities.  If 
she  proves  not  to  be  in  calf,  you  Avould 
not  be  justified  in  carrying  her  over  for 
another  lactation  period. 

As  to  whether  her  heifer  calf  would 
produce  more  milk  than  her  records  show 
would  depend  upon  the  sire.  One-sided 
production  is  scarcely  satisfactory  and,  in 
order  to  insure  that  the  heifer  will  be  a 
profitable  producer  of  milk,  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  know'  that  both  the  sire  and 
the  dam  trace  persistently  to  ancestors 
noted  for  persistent  and  satisfactory  flow 
of  milk.  We  have  pedigreed  scrubs  as 
well  as  ordinary  scrubs,  and  a  mere  pedi¬ 
gree  does  not  insure  profitable  production. 


SPECIAL  SPRING  PRICES 

ON 

Lehigh  Hydrated  Lime 

ROBERT  A.  REICH ARD,  Inc.  -  ”  Allentown,  Pa. 


’’Veterinarians  said,  ‘better  kill,  than  try  to 
cure  so  bad  a  case*.  I  had  not  used  him  for  , 
three  months  before  I  wrote  for  your  free  j 
book.  It  is  six  months  since  I  stoppeditreat-  j 
ment  and  there  is  not  a  mark  of  the  trouble  ' 

left.  After  I  started  treatment,  I  worked 
the  horse  and  he  was  cured  In  about  two 
months.’  L.  J.  Cornwell. Watertown, N.Y. 

More  than  350,000  satisfied  user*  have  had 
similar  experiences  with  Save-The-Horae.  It 
ha*  unrivalled  record  of  *ucces*  for  29  year*. 

SAVE-Ihe-HORSE 

is  Guaranteed  by  signed  MONEY  BACK  con¬ 
tract  to  cure  SPAVIN,  Ringbone.Thoropin, — 
or  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon 
Disease.  Write  today  for  FREE  96-page  Save- 
The -Horse  BOOK—  on  how  to  locate,  under¬ 
stand  and  treat  58  kind*  of  lameness;  also 
sample  Guarantee  and  expert  veterinary  ad¬ 
vice— ALL  FREE;  no  obligation;  write  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.Y.  • 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid. 


<r. 


ROOFING 

1 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Excel!  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.10  per  100 
—  -  -'eq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 
'only  $4.80.  If  yon  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  price*  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing,  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  $  l,s 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  GaB  Engines, 
Tires— anything  yon  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  ean  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  AH  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  socirou»d*ohte 


SA  A  Coy*  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.2H 

»  f  Light  running,  easy  cleaning.^ 
m  close  ekimming.  durable.  ‘ 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  fSSS&a*?' 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  wor^ 
man i»h ip.  Made  also  in  four  larger  eizea  up  to 
No.  5  1-2  shown  here  ;  sold  on 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 
and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own 
cost  and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  (1) 

ALBAUGH  DOVER  CO.*  2171  Marshall  Bl.*  Chicago 


Y 
POR 


DIRECT  BUYING  PLAN 


30 


DAYS 

FREE 

TRIAL 


Just  think,  $22.00  to  $50.00  off  the  price  of  a  United  States 
Cream  Separator,  This  saving  is  actually  yours  when  you  buy 
direct  from  the  factory  under  our  “Factory-to-Farmer”  plan. 
(Shipment  will  be  made  from  a  nearby  warehouse.) 

What  better  guarantee  could  you  ask  than  the  fact,  that  the 
Separator,  the  Plau,  and  the  Price  have  been 

APPROVED  AND  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  GRANGE  AND  THE  STATE  GRANGES 
The  merit  of  the  IT.  S.  Separator,  plus  the  low  direct  price, 
won  this  coveted  "O.  K.”  from  the  largest  and  strongest 
farmers’  organization  in  the  world.  By  this  plan  every  ele¬ 
ment  of  chance  is  eliminated.  You  are  the  sole  judge  of 

the  machine  while,  it  is  ON  TRIAL  under  your  own  working  conditions. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied,  the  separator  can  be  returned  at  our  expense— 
not  a  nickel  will  it  cost  you  to  try  a  U.  S.  Cream  Separator, 

WRITE  *or  complete  descriptive  folder  and  simple,  safe,  direct 
imw  plan.  Toneglect  this  is  to  waste  money,  (Tell  how 
.W  U  TV  many  cows  you  are  milking.) 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CORP..  Box  40  Bellows  Falls,  yt 


Feeding  Heifer  Calves 

Will  you  give  me  a  feeding  ration  for 
heifer  calves  four  months  of  age? 

Connecticut.  s.  E.  s. 

In  the  rearing  of  dairy  calves  it  is  well 
known  that  the  best  results  do  not  follow 
where  the  heifers  are  maintained  in  high 
flesh.  They  should  he  supplied  with  ra¬ 
tions  that  are  complete  and  capable  of 
producing  stretch,  growth  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  development.  After  the  heifer  is 
old  enough  to  breed  and  has  been  safely 
settled,  then  she  can  be  brought  into  high 
flesh  and  prepared  for  the  forthcoming 
lactation  period.  The  use  of  such  leafy 
roughages  as  clover.  Alfalfa  or  Soy  bean 
hay  is  necessary  for  the  best  results. 

I  would  suggest  for  your  heifer  calves 
that  are  four  months  old  a  grain  ration 
consisting  of  five  parts  of  ground  oats, 
two  parts  of  eornmeal,  two  parts  of  bran 
and  one  part  of  linseed  meal.  I  should 
feed  just  enough  of  this  ration  to  keep 
the  calves  growing  and  gaining.  The 
amount  should  vary  according  to  the  size, 
breed  and  condition.  Usually  calves  of 
this  age  will  consume  about  2*4  lbs.  of 
this  mixture  per  day.  It  is  important 
that  they  be  fed  skim-milk  if  it  is  avail¬ 
able,  and  that  they  have  access  to  leafy 
roughage,  as  suggested  above. 

In  addition  to  the  grain  and  roughage 
proposed  I  should  keep  before  the  calves 
at  all  times  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  salt  and  precipitated  phosphate 
of  lime  or  ground  steamed  bonemeal.  If 
it  is  inconvenient  to  obtain  either  the 
phosphate  of  lime  or  the  steamed  bone- 
meal,  then  equal  parts  of  salt  and  ground 
limestone  will  suffice.  This  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  is  essential  where  legume  roughage 
is  not  available. 


Grain  with  Good  Roughage 

I  have  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Holstein 
cows,  all  grades.  I  am  feeding  good  silage 
with  lots  of  corn  in  it,  clover  hay  and 
corn  stover  sowed  broadcast ;  very  tender. 
I  have  barley  and  oats  I  could  have 
ground.  A.  V. 

■Since  you  have  available  such  a  high 
grade  of  roughage  and  silage  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  use  less  purchased  feeds.  I 
Avould  suggest  a  combination  consisting  of 
400  lbs.  of  ground  oats  and  barley,  200 
lbs.  of  bran.  200  lbs.  of  48  per  cent  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  of  oilmeal,  100  lbs. 
of  gluten  feed. 

Let  them  have  all  of  the  silage  that  it 
i.s  possible  for  them  to  consume,  likewise 
all  of  the  clover  hay  and  corn  stover  that 
they  will  clean  up  during  the  middle  of 
the'  day,  and  the;  regulate  your  grain 
ration  in  proportion  to  the  daily  produc¬ 
tion  of  each  cow.  I  am  assuming  that 
you  will  use  equal  parts  of  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  in  your  mixture,  and  that  you  will 
insist  upon  obtaining  the  grade  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  that  does  not  carry  a  lot  of 
cottonseed  hulls. 


Are  lice  eating  up  what  you  sorely 
need  to  make  a  profit  from  your  cows? 
Many  a  “poor  milker”  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months  is  carrying  a  burden  of 
lice.  They  live  among  the  hair  roots 
and  sap  her  Vitality  and  productive¬ 
ness. 

Strike  lice  off  your  list  of  boarders 
and  your  cows  will  respond  with  a 
full  milk  pail. 

Graylawn  Farm  LOUSE-CHASE  means  a 
sure  end  to  lice  on  cows,  horses,  swine,  or 
any  farm  animal.  A  little  of  this  wonderful 
powder  dusted  at  the  hair  roots  kills  every 
louse  and  mite.  Only  certain  parts  along 
back,  etc.,  need  be  treated.  Simple,  safe, 
inexpensive — and  you  are  protected  by  our 
guarantee  of  “satisfaction  or  money-back, 
plus  10%. ” 


Easy^to  Kill 
Lice  on  Poultry 

Just  mix  LOUSE-CHASE  in  dusting  boxes 
for  hens.  The  lice  can’t  live.  You  get  more 
eggs,  and  the  hen  house  is  free  from  lice 
and  mites.  No  trouble  and  very  slight  ex¬ 
pense. 

Farm-size  LOUSE-CHASE  $1.00: 

Poultry  size  50c. 

If  dealer  is  not  supplied  order  direct. 


For  skin  diseases,  scabies,  etc.,  use 
Graylawn  Farm  Scab-Chase.  $1.50 
and  75c  packages. 


THE  GRAYLAWN  GUARANTEE 

Your  money  back — plus  10% — If  you  are  dissatisfied 


Graylawn  Farms,  Inc* 
Dept,  J  Newport,  Vt- 


LOUSE-CHASE 


For  cuts 


man  or  beast, 
you  will  find  Corona 
Wool  Fat  soothes  the  pain  al¬ 
most  instantly  and  heals  very 
quickly,  often  without  leaving 
a  scar.  Can’t  be  beat  for 
Sore  Shoulders  Collar  Bolls 
Caked  Udders  Scratches 
Cracked  Hoofs  Rope  Burns 
Barb  Wire  Cuts  Sore  Teats 
Sore  of  Any  Kind,  Etc. 


COftONft  COMPOUND 


is  one  of  the  best  remedies  you  can  use.  Made  from 
the  fatty  secretions  extracted  from  the  wool  and 
skin  of  sheep.  Will  not  smart  nor  blister.  “A  friend 
in  need”  both  in  the  home  and  barn--a  REAL  first 
aid.  Sold  by  Druggists,  Blacksmiths  and  Harness 
Dealers.  If  yours  can’t  supply  write  us. 

Sample  Box  FREE 

It  won't  co9t  you  a  cent  or  place  yoi 
under  any  obligations—  just  send  mo, 
vour  name  and  address.  It’s  worth 
Its  weight  in  arold  to  any  farmer  or 
dairyman.  Write. 

•  C.  G.  PHILLIPS.  Pres. 

THE  CORONA  MFC.  CO. 

IQ  Corona  Block*  Kenton,  O. 


StMld 
^  »or  It 
(today 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  Water  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress.] 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  with  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y, 


HIGH  GRADE  ILLUMINATING  OIL 

(kerosene.)  Carefully  refined  from  best  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Crude.  Safe  and  pure.  For  use  in  lamps, 
stoves,  incubators,  tractors,  etc.  PURE  PENNSYLVA¬ 
NIA  GASOLINE,  68-70"  gravity.  We  ship  in  55  gallon 
steel  drums.  LUBRICATING  OILS  AND  GREASES  for 
every  purpose.  Write  for  prices.  Buy  direct  ami 
save  money.  REFINERS’  DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
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BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
January  Contributors 

(Continued  from  Page  123) 

Kimberly  (11,  k,  p),  Norman  Hallock  (15,  d), 
Gabriel  D’Agostino  (9,  d),  Martha  Jones  (10,  d), 
Ned  Lister  (14,  d),  Edwin  D’Agostino  (10,  d), 
Betty  Davis  (13,  d),  Sophie  Sapitowicz  (n), 
Bessie  Chesbro  (14,  d),  Dorothy  Hurlbut  (11,  d, 
t.  x),  Frances  Hurlbut  (10,  d),  Helen  Thrall  (12, 
n),  Vivian  Bushnell  (12,  m,  n,  x,  z),  Vera 
Buslinell  (13,  f,  in,  n,  r,  x),  Albert  Kirk  (d,  n), 
Mildred  Beebe  (14,  n),  Ruth  Beecher  (d),  Helen 
Beebe  (12.  n,  x),  John  Dawson  (n),  Louis  Maek- 
en  (9,  d),  Ann  Doublik  (10,  d,  n,  t,  x,  z), 
Evelyn  Smith  (10,  d),  Elsie  Gasparino  (11,  d), 
George  Kent  (12,  d),  Harry  Baer  (12,  r),  Louis 
Smith  <10.  d,  n,  z),  Berta  Griffiths  (13,  s), 
Anna  Wildowski  (d),  Ruth  Marcy  (11,  x,  z), 
Dorothy  Andrews  (13,  n),  Elsa  Weyell  (12), 
Ruth  Sodergren  (13',  d,  n). 

Delaware:  Millie  Bonfanti  (15,  d),  Ethel 

Wilson  (14,  t),  Germaine  Lapping  (13,  d,  n,  r,_ 
t.  z).  Elsie  Grasselly  (12,  d,  x,  z),  Moreno’ 
Grasselly  (x). 

Florida:  Mary  Voting  (n). 

Illinois:  Marion  Allen  (10,  d). 

Maine:  George  Swanton  (8,  n.  t),  Eugenia 

Swanton  (0,  t),  Marjorie  Towne  (13,  d,  n,  r,  x), 
Louise  Nickerson  (12,  n,  z),  Cleve  Gurney  (14, 
<T,  z),  Rebecca  Spencer  (12,  d,  n,  t,  x). 

Maryland:  Laurence  Harris  (13,  n,  z),  Clara 
Cox  (11,  d,  x,  z),  Frances  Treadway  (m,  n,  t, 
z>.  Leonard  Weber  (11,  d),  Charles  Bilbrough 
(11.  d,  n,  x),  Catherine  Bilbrough  (10,  e,  z), 
Loose  Perrey  (12,  n,  x),  Elizabeth  Moffett  (14, 
<1  o.  z). 

Massachusetts:  Cecilia  Aqua  (10,  b,  n,  t), 
Jennie  Aqua  (12,  n,  t,  x),  Adah  Salmon  (9,  d), 
Beatrice  Isham  (n,  t,  v).  Unknown  (k,  n), 
Verna  Bennet  (14,  d),  Esther  Presley  (15,  t), 
Amy  Jacques  (11,  d),  Frederick  Axelrod  (10, 
z(.  Evelyn  Haskell  (13,  d,  k,  n,  x),  Mary 
Mason  (10.  d),  George  Worster  (12,  n),  Alber- 
tine  Levidge  (11,  d),  Grace  Thayer  (d,  t), 

Eleanor  Hart  (12,  d,  n,  x),  Caroline  Powell  (b, 
d.  n),  Ethel  Hart  (12,  d,  n,.  x),  Peter  Stan- 
isiewski  (15.  d),  Lillian  Larry  (14,  k,  t,  x), 
William  McDonald  (14,  e,  n),  Priscilla  Hertel 
(11.  d.  n.  z),  Priscilla  Wood  (13,  P,  n,  t),  Ver- 
nic-e  Wood  (10,  n),  Norman  Smith  (9,  n),  Har¬ 
old  Murdock  (9,  d),  Mildred  Gillfether  (13,  d, 
n).  Lillian  Reed  (d). 

Michigan:  Hazel  Dick  (10,  d,  n).  Myrtle 

Franklin  (11,  d,  r),  Violet  Zeller  (14,  d,  k), 
Mary  Hedrick  (10,  d,  o). 

Nebraska:  Ruth  Farley  (11,  d). 

New  Hampshire:  Gladys  Gunnarson  (m,  n,  r), 
M'll'ed  French  (d,  n,  x),  Paula  Hartfiel  (14,  d). 

New  Jersey:  Theresa  Hudos  (10,  x),  Natalie 
Ressnagel  (10,  x,  z),  Eva  Combs  (11.  d),  Isa- 
<i  ra  Brvant  (15,  d.  x),  Clara  Ayars  (10,  x,  z), 
Walter  Paskell  (10,  d),  Margaret  Lytle  (d,  x), 
Jennie  Feinman  (11,  z),  Alice  Lemieux  (14), 
Mary  Blackwell  (10,  d),  Dorothy  Fisher  (14,  d), 
Collins  Johnson  (14,  U),  Mary  Stumbaugh  (11, 
x).  Gretelien  Ludwick  (11,  d),  Mildred  Walter 
(13.  d.  n),  Edith  Dean  (10,  t,  x),  Anna  Stoll 
(12),  John  Abrams  (9,  d),  Gertrude  Yaeger 

(12,  d.  n,  s),  Lillian  Williams  (17.  d,  n,  t), 
John  Volex  (12,  d),  Helen  Volek  (10,  v),  Lin¬ 
coln  Stroud  (10,  m,  n),  Irene  Valentine  (13,  n, 
t.  x,  z),  William  Miller  (12.  d),  John  Rosen- 
crantz  (10,  d),  Edwin  Herr  (14,  d,  m,  n),  Mabel 
Emerson  (11.  d,  t),  Herbert  Demarest  (10,  d), 
Mildred  Bullman  (12,  d),  Henrietta  Thomas  (15, 
d).  Mary  Mazzo  (r),  Estella  Simpkins  (13,  d), 
Catherine  Krul  (12,  v),  Margaret.  Sullivan  (13, 
n.  t,  x). 

New  York:  John  Weber  (13.  n),  Lucille 

P.rusie  (13,  d),  Alida  Bogardus  (9,  n,  x,  z), 
Katherine  McGovern  (9,  p),  Mary  McGovern 

(12,  s),  Beatrice  Goodf’ellow  (13),  Tess  Tschan- 
tre  (14.  d,  m),  Violet  Simmons  (11,  n),  Anna 
Fessenden  (b),  Marcus  Carls  (14,  d),  Gertrude 
Booth  (n),  Clare  Kelly  (7,  n,  x),  Harry  Field 
(10.  d),  Helen  Barker  (12,  d),  Margie  Mark- 
mueller.  Don  Stubbs  (d),  Sara  Edmounds  (13, 
d).  Lillie  Sprague  (10,  d,  n,  t),  Evangeline 
Fancher  (12,  f,  k,  t),  Grace  De  Witt  (10,  d), 
Christina  Schmidt  (11,  m,  n,  z),  Ruth  Trues- 
dale  (9,  n,  t,  x).,  Roy  Bergman  (11,  n,  p,  v), 
Elwyn  Pettit  (14,  d.  n,  t),  Margaret  Mackenzie 
(10,  d,  x.  z),  Marion  Brock  (11.  d),  Alice  Rich 
(14.  k,  n),  Grace  Wheat  (15,  m,  n,  z).  Gladys 
Bartholomew  (Hi,  d),  Verna  Colvin  (12,  f,  k, 

m,  n,  z).  Harold  Inman  (n),  Angie  Tuttle  (15, 

d),  Minnie  Adner  (14,  d.  n,  x),  Charles  Adner 
(12,  d),  Ariel  Adner  (10,  d), Gladys  Feldberg 
(b,  d,  r,  t),  Raymond  Nillsea  (11,  n),  Anita 
C'-ommie  (13,  d,  v),  Helen  Topping  (9,  d,  n), 
Edna  Dawley  (9,  d),  Ronald  Boyd  (12,  n), 

Carolyn  Male  (10,  n,  x,  z),  Elizabeth  France 
14.  n,  t,  z).  Ruby  Keator  (12,  n),  Emma  Keidel 
(13.  d,  k,  m,  n),  Douglas  Smith  (11,  d),  A. 
Bernstein  (13,  d),  Dorothy  Dancile  (10,  d,  n), 
Allen  Iirum  (9,  d),  Gladys  Gorman  (10,  n), 
Madeline  Plunkett  (12,  n),  Catherine  Gaffney 
(16.  d).  Charles  Manison  (10,  n,  t,  z),  Joyce 
Man: son  (k.  n,  t,  z),  Dorothy  Utts  (10,  d,  n, 

John  Michalchuk  (13,  n,  x,  z),  Raymond 
Mu-phv  (13,  d),  Ebam  Kittle  (8,  n),  Anna  Orr 
(11.  d.  m),  Elsie  Brftwnell  (10,  d,  n),  Harry 
C-awford  (m,  n,  t),  Dorothy  Denton  (11,  n,  x, 
z),  Stuart  Spicer  (13,  d),  Della  Provorse  (n, 

v,  z),  Amalia  Peshko  (11,  f,  m,  n,  r),  Marion 
Hood  (13,  k,  n,  x),  Agnes  Rydberg  (13,  d,  x), 
Mvron  Bogardus  (11,  n,  x,  z),  Doris  Van  Hoesen 
(13,  d),  Margaret  Washburn  (13,  d,  f,  n,  x, 
■/).  Rolland  Young  (9,  d).  Mary  Lynch  (11), 

Cora  Flansburg  (11,  d),  Clyde  Flansburg  (8, 
d).  Velma  Kells  (9,  n),  Vivian  Kells  (11,  d), 
Ruth  Shepardson,  (6,  d),  John  Shepardson  (11, 
d),  Kathleen  Edmunds  (n),  Florence  Sherwood 
(12,  z),  Dora  Bennitt  (13.  n,  z),  Cora  Blasdell 
(12.  n,  t.  x,  z),  Eleanor  Sturdevant  (10),  Ruth 
Watts  (15,  d,  n,  z),  Lewis  Wangerin  (14,  n), 
Myrtle  Harrison  (16,  z),  Joy  Johnson  (d,  n), 
Dorothy  Story  (15,  d,  x),  Dolores  Colligan  (9, 
d),  Dexter  Elvidge  (11,  m,  n),  Grace  Odell  (14, 

d),  Muriel  Crego  (9,  d,  e),  Emma  Kunz  (13.  n, 

x),  Florence  Schrader  (1(5,  n.  x,  z),  Lucy  Mil¬ 
lard  (14,  n),  Louis  Millard  (11,  n),  "Isabel 

Henry  (15,  d),  Janet  Rose  (10,  n,  X,  z),  Anne 
Grubb  (12,  n),  Alwine  Hobb  (12,  n,  z),  Adeline 
Sears  (10),  Dorothy  Tice  (10,  k),  Ruth  Sears 
(11),  Vivian  Bowen  (11,  d,  t),  Ruth  Bowen  (9, 
d),  Lillian  Burnham  (10,  d,  k,  t.  x),  Vincent 
Blodgett  (10),  Marion  Carnes  (14,  f,  n,  x), 
Frances  Colquhoun  (12,  n,  z),  Donald  Rose  (15, 
d,  r),  Margaret  Schroeder  (12,  d,  x,  z),  Helen 
Valachovic  (10),  Maud  Hilsinger  (12,  t),  Lena 
Carrier  (12,  x,  z),  Harold  Samson  (15,  d,  n), 
Frank  Gorham  (n,  x),  P.  McGunnicle  (13,  d), 
Julia  Garilis  (10.  d,  p),  Marion  Hinsman  (12, 

n.  t),  Norma  Voorhees  (n).  Pearl  Hamilton 

(15,  d,  n),  Anna  Dziewiatowski  (12,  d),  Irma 
Greene  (10,  d),  Evelyn  Pashley  (12,  n,  t),  Mil¬ 
dred  Ballerstein  (n,  o,  z),  Helen  Cameron  (11, 
n).  J.  Cernik  (10,  d),  Frank  Hyska  (15,  d), 
Billv  Russell  (n),  Helen  Hastedt  (15,  d,  n,  x), 
John  Vanderwood  (9,  d),  Katherine  Vanderwood 
(11,  d),  Beulah  Holmes  (8,  t),  Mario  Crosaletti 
(11,  d),  Mary  Zuzek  (11,  m,  n.  z),  Frances 
Zuzek  (10.  d,  n,  r,  z),  Dorothy  Fisher  (t,  x), 
Ruth  Mead  (x,  z),  Louise  Adams  (11,  d),  Caro¬ 
lyn  Veaeh  (8,  d,  n),  Dorothy  Lee  (n,  t),  Ber¬ 
nice  Becker  (k,  n,  t,  x,  z),  Marion  Ruppel  (11, 
n.  o),  Madge  Lynch  (13,  d,  n),  Onnolee  Rouse 
(11.  n),  Marion  Nichols  (14,  d,  n,  t),  Evelyn 
Decker  (9,  d),  Dorothy  Densmore  (13,  d), 

Mildred  Idso  (11,  d),  Unknown  (k,  t),  Ruth 
Smith  (13.  n,  t,  x,  z),  Margaret  Smith  (n,  t, 
zL  Richard  Fisher  (12,  n),  Erna  Meyn  (10,  d). 
Aloe  Staats  (13,  d),  Mary  Staats  (16,  d), 

Emmy  Lindke  (10,  d),  Ann  Willcox  (10,  k,  t), 
Ruth  Bartlett  (15,  t),  Leora  Shaw  (11,  d,  n), 
Fanny  Hayes  (10,  n,  o),  Cathleen  Nichols  (10, 
d),  Agnes  Veach  (11,  d),  Laura  Ballweber  (13, 
b,  n,  t),  Margaret  Parris  (11,  d.  z),  Helen 
Ryan  (16.  d),  Harold  Hood  (10,  d,  n,  x,  z), 
Genevieve  Arnold  (13,  n,  x).  Anna  Ryan  (10, 
d,  m,  n),  Helen  Musbicbel  (13,  d.  r),  George 


Knoell  (10.  d,  n).  Hazel  Dnntz  (15,  d,  n,  t, 
x),  Ethel  Ovenden  (12,  d),  Harold  Van  Fraden- 
burg  (15,  d,  n,  x). 

Ohio:  Helen  Partz  (d,  k,  n),  Deete  Rada- 
baugh  (11.  n,  t.  x,  z),  Helen  Hunt  (12,  d,  x), 
Mildred  Hunt  (14.  d),  Elizabeth  Lowtlier  (16, 
d),  Alice  McQuistion  (n,  z),  Mildred  Kahoun 
(14,  d),  David  Cooke  (9,  v,  z),  William  Cooke 
<m),  Jennie  Zupancie  (14.  d),  Ned  Alexander 
(n),  Florence  Leightner  (12,  f,  t),  Gertrude 
Aeberhard  (13,  t). 

Pennsylvania:  Anna  Hackenberger  (12.  d,  x, 
z),  Monica  Meyer  (10,  k,  m,  n,  t),  Ward  Kon- 
kle  (14,  d.  n,  r,  x,  z),  John  Sehman  (11.  d,  n), 
Eleanor  Dibble  (13,  d.  n),  Eugene  Genther, 
Elizabeth  Ricker  (14,  d),  Katherine  Ricker  (9, 
d),  F.  E.  Sewitz  (z),  Opal  Brooks  (14,  d,  n), 
Anna  Rushmore  (10,  z).  Laura  Farabaugh  (13, 
b.  n,  t,  x,  z),  David  Alwine  (14,  m,  n),  Susanna 
Hunt  (11).  Mareta  Hershey  (12,  m,  n,  x),  Ella 
Brunner  (13,  d,  n,  x),  Thelma  Woollens  (9,  d), 
Ruth  Coulton  (12,  n),  Eloy  Reed  (12,  d),  George 
Ritchard  (13,  d),  Miriam  Ivatchel  (d,  n), 

Eleanor  Johnson  (k).  Leora  Stranahan  (13,  d, 
n),  Grace  Billmyer  (11,  d),  Norabel  Pair  (13, 
t).  Manice  Foote  (18,  r),  Clinton  Foote  (13.  d), 
Mabel  Foote  (11,  d),  Paul  Foote  (8,  d),  Gene¬ 
vieve  Bock  (11,  n),  Edna  Stump  (14,  t),  Frank¬ 
lin  Kohler  (12,  n),  Corinne  Cole  (15,  d),  Emma 
Koch  (14,  d.  n),  Mary  Cook  (k,  n),  Helen 
Kauffman  (13,  d,  n),  Elton  ICatchel  (14,  m),Rutli 
Jones  (14,  n,  p,  z),  Gertrude  Klinger  (11,  s), 
Jeanette  Slater  (14,  d,  k),  Esther  Bell  (9,  d). 

Rhode  Island:  Clara  Kenyon  (14.  d),  Kath¬ 
leen  Connor  (t),  Malin  Bates  (12,  d). 

Vermont:  Reginald  Illingworth  (e),  Warren 

Brown  (14,  d,  t),  Lucy  Manley  (m,  n),  Kath¬ 
erine  Lyon  (n,  x). 

Virginia:  Mary  Cake  (12,  n),  De  Sales  Hay¬ 
den  (10,  d,  z),  Catherine  Coiner  (n,  x,  z),  Jack 
Fadely  (10,  n),  Miriam  Watson  (t).  Kathryn 
Grayson  (11,  d),  Hazel  Winesett  (9.  d). 

West  Virginia:  Virginia  Irvine  (12,  n,  x), 
Robert  Dent  (10,  n),  Marguerite  Bohn  (13,  d). 

Wisconsin:  Gale  Hewett  (6,  d). 


Preventing  Birds  from  Flying 

I  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  rnning  on  free  range  and  producing 
no  eggs.  Last  year  at  this  time  same 
treed  (closed  in)  laid.  This  year’s  birds 
are  healthy  and  cannot  be  kept  in  inclos¬ 
ure.  about  7  ft.  high,  as  they  act  more 
like  birds  than  poultry.  They  have  fine 
quarters,  get  Cornell  ration,  and  are  of  a 
well-known  laying  strain,  but  don’t  lay. 
Is  there  any  way  of  pulling  out  feathers 
to  keep  them  from  flying  without  impair¬ 
ing  their  health?  I  am  getting  tired  of 
White  Leghorns,  and  would  like  to  know 
how  the  Andalusian  compares  to  others  as 
a  layer.  Where  can  I  buy  same?  Have 
had  success  with  R.  I.  Reds  and  find  them 
good  Winter  layers,  also  with  Light 
Brahmas  for  the  table,  and  find  them  to 
be  fair  layers.  t.  r.  w. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Clipping  one  wing  will  keep  Leghorns 
from  surmounting  a  7-ft.  fence;  tut  a 
more  recent  practice  is  to  sever  the  cord 
which  lies  just  beneath  the  skin  over  the 
second  ioint  of  the  wing.  This  may  he 
cut  with  a  sharp  blade  and  a  short  sec¬ 
tion  should  be  removed  to  prevent  the 
cord  from  growing  together  again. 

The  Andalusians,  while  excellent  layers 
of  large,  white  eggs,  do  not  surpass  the 
Leghorns  in  production,  and  possess  the 
disadvantage,  when  dressed  for  market, 
of  a  white  skin  and  dark  legs.  This  is 
only  a  “notional”  objection,  like  that  to 
brown  color  in  eggs,  and  should  not  weigh 
against  this  excellent  breed.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  white  eggs  and 
yellow  shanks  are  preferred  in  most  of 
our  markets.  m:  B  D 


ACCURATE 

RAPID 

SAWING 


Farquhar  Portable  Sawmills  are  built 
for  accuracy  and  service.  The  Double 
Belt  Feed  assures  fast  sawing.  The 
carriage  is  controlled  in  both  forward 
and  backward  movement  by  a  small, 
single,  upright  lever.  The  speed  of 
the  carriage  can  be  varied  by  the 
operator’s  pressure  on  this  lever.  Pur¬ 
chasers  have  the  choice  of  either  the 
Standard  Carrier,  which  is  designed 
for  short,  heavy  logs,  or  the  Log  Beam 
Carrier,  which  is  especially  adapted  for 
long,  small  diameter  logs  that  need  a 
beam  or  bed  to  rest  on. 

Farquhar  Portable  Sawmills  are 
made  in  five  sizes  to  meet  all  needs. 
They  vary  from  the  6— A  or  Pony  type 
for  sawing  small  logs,  to  the  2-A, 
which  is  suitable  for  saws  up  to  sixty 
inches  in  diameter.  All  types  are 
made  with  right  or  left  hand  carriages. 

Farquhar  Portable  Sawmills  are 
strongly  and  dependably  built.  They 
last  a  life-time. 

Write  for  information.  We  will 
gladly  help  you  with  your  lumber 
problems. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  C0„  Limited,  Box  430,  York,  Pa. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Engines ,  Steam 

"Boilers,  Threshers,  Hydraulic  Cider 
Presses  and  Farm  Implements. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


Give 


Your  Seed 


a  SUPERIOR  Start 

F)0  you  know  the  most  costly  piece  of  equipment  any 
farmer  can  own?  The  answer  is  easy — a  worn-out 
grain  drill!  Poor  seeding  makes  real  profits  impossible. 

If  you  want  a  bumper  crop  this  year — and  every  year 
— play  safe  on  the  seeding  job.  Give  your  grain  a 
Superior  start. 

_  erior 

Grain  Drills 

For  Team  or  Any  Tractor 

positively  insure  perfect  seeding.  The  right  depth;  the  right  distance 
between  rows;  the  right  kind  of  trench;  proper  covering  for  each 
individual  grain — every  factor  for  successful  germination  and  growth 
is  assured  when  you  use  the  world’s  standard  grain  drill. 

See  your  Superior  dealer — or  write  direct  and  let  us  tell  you  ex¬ 
actly  why  SUPERIOR  seeding  always  means'  better  seeding. 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Springfield,  Ohio 
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Window  Shades 

FACTORY  TO  YOUJ 
CART  AGE  PREPAID 

}  New  York  Largest  Retailer 


QUR  15-year  old  policy  of  manu- 
facturing  and  selling  first  class 
merchandise  at  positively  the 
lowest  prices  has  made  us  the 
largest  and  most  popular  retail 
establishment  in  Greater  New 
York  and  has  also  given  us  an  ex¬ 
tensive  mail  order  business  from 
Maine  to  California.  Here  is  one 
of  our  many  money-saving  offer¬ 
ings.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
iponey  refunded. 


Shades  ready  to  hang— Size  36  x  72, 
mounted  on  guaranteed  spring  roll¬ 
ers.  8ent  complete  with  all  attach¬ 
ments.  Heavy  Opaque.  62  cents; 
Holland  Linen,  62  cents  ;  American- 
Holland,  76  cents.  Duplex  2-tone 
combination,  85  cents;  also  Shades 
made  to  order,  70  cents  up. 


Send  Now  for  Free  Samples 

STANDARD 

WINDOW  SHADE  CO. 

428  Gold  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
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TRY  THIS  WASHING  MACHINE 


Vacuum  principle,  revolving  cups 
same  as  best  electrics.  Electricity  or 
water  power  unnecessary.  New; 
simple.  This  Semi-Automatic  Vac- 
Cup  is  instantly  attached  to  wash- 
tub,  making  it  Into  a  wa*hing  ma¬ 
chine  worth  many  times  the  amount. 

Washes  a  tub  of  daintiest  laces  or 
heaviest  blankets  CLEAN  in  from  6 
i  to  10  minutes  without  injury  or  wear.  A  child  can 
|  operate  it.  Parcel  post  to  your  home  — shipping 
weight  18  lbs.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Unusual  pro¬ 
position.  Write  today  for  details. 

Burlingime  Mfg.  Co.,  131  Sunset  Are.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Account 
Book  FREE 

Write  us  telling  the  size  of 
silo  you  own  or  intend  to 
buy  and  give  the  name  and 
address  of  your  dealer.  We 
will  send  you  by  return  mail 
our  50- page  Farmers’  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Account  Book  — 
FREE.  It  will  help  you  find 
and  stop  the  money  leaks. 

he  1923 


Ensila; 

at  a  New 


a  Cutter* 

iOW  Price 


The  1923  Papec  is  better  than  ever— has  real 
Self-feed  that  saves  one  man  and  tough,  light 
Angle-steel  Link  Belt  that  assures  positive 
feed.  And  theprice,  already  low,  has  taken 
another  drop.  Our 1923 Catalog fullydescribes 
these  improvements 
Shows  how  the  Papec 
will  pay  for  itself  m 
one  or  two  seasons. 

Write  today. 


k  PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 
110  Main  Street 
Shortirille,  N.T. 


Saves  One 
Man 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  yon  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  hegnn 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sate  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St„  New  York 
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These  Three  made  a  Worlds  Record 


Mr.  R.  R.  Stevens,  of  Bowman- 
ville,  Ont.,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  De  Laval  Milker,  just  recently 
made  a  world's  record  with  his 
purebred  Holstein  cow  Orndyke 
Pietertje  Korndyke,  who  produced 
1,122.5  lbs.  of  butter  and  24,119 
lbs.  of  milk  in  305  days.  During 
the  entire  period  she  was  milked 
with  a  De  Laval  Milker.  Mr. 
Stevens  says: 

“While  Orndyke  is  a  wonderful 
animal  and  would  make  a  splendid 
showing  by  hand  milking,  I  can 
truthfully  assert  that  the  use  of 
the  De  Laval  Milker  throughout 
this  test  has  made  it  possible  for 
her  to  show  this  wonderful  pro¬ 
duction.  I  have  been  using  the 
De  Laval  Milker  exclusively  for 
two  years.” 

Mr.  Stevens  also  has  other  cham¬ 
pions  in  his  remarkable  herd,  most 
notable  of  which  are  Ormsby  Jane, 
junior  two-year-old  milk  cham¬ 
pion  of  Canada,  and  Jane  DeKol 
of  Glen  Rae,  senior  two-year-old 
milk  champion  of  Canada,  both  of 
which  have  never  been  milked  in 
any  other  way  but  with  a  De  Laval 
Milker.  Mr.  Stevens  says: 


“I  am  very  proud  and  naturally 
much  gratified  over  my  success  in 
producing  these  champion  animals, 
but  it  is  only  right  that  I  should 
give  the  De  Laval  Milking  Ma¬ 
chine  its  full  dues  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  agency  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  records.  These 
facts  are  all  beyond  question  and 
should  settle  the  matter  con¬ 
clusively  for  those  intelligent 
dairymen  who  are  asking  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  De  Laval 
Milking  Machine  will  pay  them.” 

Thousands  of  De  Laval  Milker 
users  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  with  all  breeds  of  dairy  cattle 
will  subscribe  to  Mr.  Stevens’ 
statements,  many  of  whom  have 
also  made  splendid  records. 

You  may  not  be  interested  in 
making  production  records  but  you 
certainly  want  to  get  the  most 
milk  from  your  cows,  in  the  clean¬ 
est  condition,  at  the  least  expense, 
and  you  can  do  this  with  a 
De  Laval  better  than  in  any  other 
way.  Sold  on  easy  terms  so  that 
it  will  pay  for  itself  while  you  are 
using  it. 


Send  for  complete  information 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 


Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY! 


sell1 
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*N(J  |  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

CORRUGATED- PLAIN -V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


“FAIRART” 

Water  Systems 

ENGINE  AND  MOTOR 
DRIVEN 

$115.00  and  Up 

Manufactured  by 

FAIRBANKS  -  EPPINGER  CO 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


GOOD 

Engines 

1  to30H.P. 

There’s  a  Stover  en¬ 
gine  of  a  size  and  kind 
to  meet  any  need .  Con¬ 
struction,  workman¬ 
ship,  material— all  of 
the  best. 


3  H.  P. 
Illustrated 


Gasoline  —  Kerosene  —  Distillate  —  Crude  OH 

Substitute  power  for  human  labor — save  money.  Get  the  benefit  of 
our  60  years  of  experience  in  implement  building.  The  Stover 
name  has  been  famous  since  1862.  Accept  no  substitute  for  a 
Stover  Good  Engine.  Buy  the  best. 

K7RVT1?  TlfinUT  See  your  nearest  dealer,  or  write  oa 
r  nfill  1SUU1VLL1  today  for  engine  booklet.  It'n  FREEI 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  &  ENGINE  COMPANY 

Also  Maker s  of  Stover  Samson  Windmills,  Feedmi  lie  .Com- 
minuter s.  Ensilage  Cutters,  Pum-p  Jacks,  Working  Heads, 
Wood  Saw  Frames,  Hot  Galvanized  Steel  Fence  .Posts, 
Belted  Electric  Light  Plants  and  Hardware  Specialties, 

6035  Lake  Street,  Freeport,  Illinois 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


They 

Lead 


fr 

-f 
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MORE  Unadilla  Silos  are  bought  each  year  than 
of  any  other  two  makes  in  the  East.  They  lead 
because  of  their  economy,  convenience  and  exclu¬ 
sive  features.  The  Unadilla  door-fasteners  form 
thefamous,  wide,  safe,  permanentladderunder  the 
door  opening.  All  hoops  are  adjusted  from  this  lad¬ 
der.  The  continuous  door  openingandUnadilla  air¬ 
tight  but  non-sticking,  non-freezing  doors  permit 
silage  to  be  shoved  out  instead  of  pitched  overhead. 

Write  for  catalog  and  early  order  discount  offer 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  C  UNADILLA.  N.  Y. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Grain  with  Legume  Hay 

I  wish  a  grain  ration  for  Jersey  cows 
giving  4j/2  per  cent  milk,  using,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  corn-and-cob  meal  and  ground  oats. 
This  is  to  be  fed  in  connection  with  pea 
and  Soy  bean  hay.  E.  N.  H. 

With  the  legume  roughage  that  you 
have  available,  and  assuming  that  it  is  of 
good  quality,  I  should  suggest  a  mixture 
consisting  of  350  lbs.  corn-and-cob  meal, 
250  lbs.  ground  oats,  150  lbs.  linseed 
meal,  100  lbs.  gluten  feed,  150  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  modify  the 
butterfat  content  of  milk  by  making  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  carbohydrate  or  fat  content 
of  a  ration,  the  best  results  follow  where 
the  cows  are  maintained  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  especially  where  this  added 
vigor  is  made  possible  during  their  dry 
period.  Feed  all  of  the  pea  and  Soy 
bean  hay  that  they  will  consume,  and 
feed  about  1  lb.  of  this  mixture  for  each 
3 %  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  day.  The 
addition  of  moistened  beet  pulp  or  succu¬ 
lence  of  some  character  in  the  absence  of 
silage  would  stimulate  production  and  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  the  individual 
animals. 


Horse-feeding  Questions 

Is  corn  on  the  ear  a  safe  ration  for 
horses?  <We  have  a  pair  of  horses  weigh¬ 
ing  around  1,200  lbs.  each.  At  this  time 
of  year  they  get  a  little  exercise  on 
pleasant  days  in  the  barnyard,  but  the 
working  days  are  very  irregular.  Some 
times  they  work  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  perhaps  it  is  from  five  to  eight  days 
before  they  do  anything  again,  j.  f.  l. 

Ear  corn  can  be  safely  fed  to  all  of 
your  horses  during  this  season  of  the 
year.  I  should  feed  2  lbs.  of  ear  corn 
per  day  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight 
when  the  horses  are  at  work,  and  Should 
reduce  the  amount  by  one-half  on  idle 
days.  This  would  mean  that  on  idle  days 
the  horses  would  get  slightly  more  than 
1  lb.  of  ear  corn  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live 
weight.  It  might  be  necessary  slightly 
to  increase  this  amount  if  they  are  idle 
over  a  prolonged  period.  If  a  mixture 
consisting  of  five  parts  of  bran  and  two 
parts  of  whole  oats  could  be  fed  once 
each  day  there  would  be  an  advantage, 
since  the  quality  of  your  hay  is  so  poor. 
Personally,  I  prefer  ear  corn  to  cormneal 
for  horses,  and  believe  that,  there  is  an 
advantage  in  feeding  it  in  this  form. 

For  the  driving  horse  I  should  limit 
the  ear  corn  to  one  feeding  per  day,  the 
same  to  be  fed  at  night,  and  would  feed 
him  a  mixture  of  5  per  cent  oats  and  3 
per  cent  bran  for  the  other  two  feedings. 
The  best  results  in  feeding  horses  that 
are  worked  regularly  every  day  follow  the 
practice  where  the  bulk  of  the  grain  is 
fed  during  the  middle  of  the  day  and  the 
major  portion  of  the  roughage  at  night. 
Frequently  internal  parasites  are  en¬ 
countered  when  the  ration  is  restricted 
to  ear  corn  and  a  poor  grade  of  rough- 
age.  To  obviate  this  it  is  well  to  supply 
a  bran  mash  once  a  week,  and  to  feed 
once  or  twice  during  the  Winter  in  a 
grain  ration  a  tablespoon  of  a  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  powdered 
gentian  and  ferrous  sulphate  for  five 
days  in  succession. 

Since  the  horses  in  question  are  rather 
aged.  I  should  make  sure  that  their  teeth 
are  in  such  condition  as  to  enable  them 
to  eat  the  grain  and  masticate  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  Frequently  the  teeth  wear  down 
unevenly,  resulting  in  the  points  of  the 
teeth  piercing  the  gums  and  thus  prevent 
horses  from  thoroughly  masticating  their 
feed.  When  such  a  condition  appears  the 
teeth  should  he  floated  either  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  herdsman  or  a  veterinarian.  A 
general  and  safe  rule  to  follow  is  to  feed 
1  lb.  of  hay  and  1%  lbs.  of  grain  daily 
for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight.  In 
initiating  this  practice  it  is  well  to  take 
into  consideration  the  kind  and  amount 
of  labor  that  the  horses  are  performing 
and  the  regularity  of  their  daily  activities. 


Shrinkage  of  Milk 

'I  have  a  very  good  Jersey  cow.  and 
she  seems  to  be  in  good  health  and  has 
always  been  giving  a  good  deal  of  milk. 
She  came  fresh  on  July  5  last,  bringing 
a  nice  bull  calf,  which  brought  in  147 
lbs.  when  the  butcher  killed  it.  She  has 
given  a  wonderful  lot  of  good,  rich  milk. 
For  the  past  week  she  has  been  failing  in 
her  supply,  dropping  from  an  average  of 
35  lbs.  daily  to  20  lbs.  J.  g.  b. 

The  chances  are  that  the  change  from 
pasture  conditions  to  stable  conditions  is 
responsible  for  the  reduced  flow  of  milk. 
I  should  add  15  per  cent  of  oilmeal  and 
10  per  cent  of  bran  to  the  ration  that 
you  are  feeding,  hoping  that  this  in¬ 
creased  protein  would  stimulate  increased 
production.  In  addition,  I  should  pro¬ 
vide  some  of  the  choicest  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay  that  I  could  obtain  and  see  if  this 
combination  might  not  spur  the  cow  on 
to  satisfactory  milk  yield.  Use  some 
moistened  beet  pulp,  say  about  25  lbs.  of 
the  moistened  pulp  per  day.  Four  or  5 
lbs.  of  the  dry  pulp  completely  saturated 
for  12  hours  previous  to  feeding  would 
provide  the  necessary  amount. 

Rather  than  mix  the  salt  in  her  ration, 
I  should  feed  it  separately  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  ground  limestone  or  bonemeal. 
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BEFORE  you  buy  a  silo,  send 
for  literature  and  prices  on 
Crasco,  steel  rodded  Silos. 
They  are  the  result  of  many  years 
of  silo  building.  Made  of  strong, 
selected  tongue  and  grooved 
stock. 

Crainebail  hinged  refrigerator  doors 
insure  tight  closing  and  easy  open¬ 
ing.  Craine  door  front  ladder  built  for 
convenience. 

Made  by  builders 
of  famous  Craine 
Triple  Wall  Silos 
for  those  who  want 
a  single  wall  silo  at 
lower  cost. 


Tr*k. 


CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  160 
Norwich,  New  York 


-Tgrri 


TiWlf! 
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STEEL  RODDED 

SILOS 


The  GLOBE  Silo 


Represents  fifty  year3  of  progress 
In  silo  construction. 

The  Globa  is  durable,  made  of 
best  Canadian  spruce,  or  Douglas 
fir;  heavy  matching,  double 
splines,  and  our  new  flexible  door 
makes  it  air-tight — no  spoilage  at 
edges  or  doors.  Globe  extension 
top  takes  care  of  the  settling — 
you  can  fill  It  clear  to  the  top 
with  packed  silage,  increasing  the 
actual  tonnage  capacity. 

Prices  from  $3.00  per  ton  ca¬ 
pacity  up;  several  sizes. 

Send  for  catalog,  or  write  for 
agency  proposition, 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Two  Litters  a  Year 
with  a  N  AT  W Hog Housq\ 

Firc-safc,  weather  proof  NATCO  Hollow  Tile  , 

Hog  Houses  never  need  painting  or  repairs 
and  are  ideal  for  early  farrowing  and  the  care  of 
young  pigs.  The  glazed  tile  is  easy  to  clean 
and  keep  clean  They  are  warm  in  cold  weather 
— cool  in  hot  weather — the  walls  are  non¬ 
conductors  of  heat,  cold  and  moisture.  The 
large  units  of  tile  are  easily,  quickly  and  econom¬ 
ically  handled  with  less  labor  and  mortar 

IV rite  for  the  “ Natco  on  the  Farm ”  book  today 
Treats  on  modern  farm  buildings  of  every 
type 

NATCO  “Sf  TILE 

NATIONAL- FIRE •  PROOFING  -  COMPANY 

1141  FULTQNJBUILDING  ::  PITTSBURGH,  P\. 


FEEDING 
BUILDS  HEALTH 

STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL  gives  poultry,  hogs  and 
cattle  the  animal  flesh,  muscle,  bone  and  tissue 
necessary  for  their  welfare  and  thereby  in¬ 
sures  greater  profit  to  their  owners.  Made 
from  fresh,  whole  fish,  finely  ground  and 
rich  in  needed  proteins  and  minerals.  Free 
feeding  instructions. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  A  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  LANDS.— The  State  Land 
Hoard  of  California  has  for  sale  87  irrigated 
farms  at  Ballico,  near  Merced,  in  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  on  main  line  Santa  Fe  Railway.  The 
State  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  own  one  of 
these  farms,  only  requiring  5  per  cent  of  pur¬ 
chase  price,  remainder  remaining  in  semi-annual 
installments  extending  over  3(5L>  years  with  5 
per  cent  interest  annually.  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  a  home  owner  ou  terms  as 
favorable  as  renting.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  any  more  land  will  be  available  under 
such  generous  provisions.  Money  advanced  on 
improvements  and  dairy  stock.  Those  already 
located  very  enthusiastic;  you  can  farm  all  year 
in  California;  all  deciduous  fruits  profitably 
grown;  alfalfa  a  paying  crop,  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  for  stock  and  poultry;  many  persons  long 
some  day  to  make  their  homes  in  California, 
with  its  winterless  climate,  plenty  of  sunshine, 
seashore  and  mountains,  fertile  valleys,  paved 
highways,  very  efficient  marketing,  excellent 
schools.  State  Board’s  pamphlet,  also  Santa  Fe 
folder,  describing  San  Joaquin  Valley,  mailed 
free  on  request.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General 
Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe,  952  Railway  Ex¬ 
change,  Chicago,  Ills. 

THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  (1.60. 

For  Smle  by  ' 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL.  NEW- YORKER 


The  Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country 
Folks 

(Continued  from  Page  124) 

sleigh  with  all  the  other  things.  By  the 
time  the  Parson  got  to  the  church  the 
sleigh  was  well  filled  with  boys  to  help 
get  ready  and  trim  the  trees — we  had 
two  here — and  the  church  wTas  all  nice 
and  warm.  Such  a  fine  time  as  we  had. 
We  tried  to  count  them ;  there  seemed 
to  be  just  about  TO  people.  Two  families 
seemed  to  have  furnished  IS — a  fair 
starter.  One  truck  load  got  stuck  in  the 
snow  on  the  way.  The  people  finished  the 
trip  on  foot  and  the  men  folks  had  to  go 
back  and  get  a  horse  and  sled  and  get 
the  truck  out.  and  the  whole  thing  was 
just  over  when  they  arrived  at  the  church. 
The  Parson  stayed  down  all  night,  and 
just  before  daybreak  the  storm  broke 
against  the  window  pane.  The  Parson 
got  started  off  early,  before  the  snow 
would  get  too  deep.  How  it  did  come 
down,  hail  and  sleet  and  snow.  How  the 
little  Italian  children  waved  at  the  win¬ 
dows  as  the  Parson  drove  by !  As  the 
sleet  cut  against  his  face  the  12  miles 
home,  and  froze  his  mittens  and  coat  as 
stiff  as  boards,  he  thought  of  all  these 
children,  Italians  and  Jews  and  Ger¬ 
mans  and  (one  family)  Americans,  hap¬ 
py  and  playing  with  the  things  they  got 
on  the  tree  the  night  before  and  talking 
about  the  beautiful  pictures  of  the  Magi 
and  the  angels  and  the  shepherds  with 
their  flocks  and  the  Christ  Child  in 
the  manger  and  the  little  town  of  Bethle¬ 
hem  with  its  fiat  roof  houses  and  the 
flight  away  from  Ilerod,  away  down  into 
Egypt,  which  they  saw  on  the  screen  the 
night  before. 

The  Gleaning.- — The  Parson  has  one 
more  Christmas  trip  in  mind,  a  sort  of 
gleaning  trip  for  those  families,  big  and 
needy  families,  so  far  back  and  so  shift¬ 
ing,  always  moving  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other,  quite  likely  following  a  sawmill,  that 
they  really  have  not  had  much  of  a  Christ¬ 
mas.  Thanks  to  good  people  and  good 
ladies’  societies  around  the  State,  the 
Parson  still  has  plenty  of  presents  saved 
for  this  very  trip,  with  some  good  warm 
clothing  for  any  who  need.  This  will 
probably  be  a  three-day  trip,  and  quite 
likely  the  happiest  of  them  all. 

A  Find. — The  Parson  did  make  a  find 
a  while  ago.  While  holding  a  little  ser¬ 
vice  down  in  an  abandoned  farmhouse — 
a  noon  service  while  the  children  were 
having  their  school  nooning — one  child 
told  him  that  her  mother  wanted  to  have 
some  children  baptized.  So  he  went  off 
down  about  two  miles  further  to  the 
house.  There  were  11  children  in  the 
family.  Later  three  were  baptized  and 
three  confirmed  by  the  bishop  when  he 
came.  But  the  mother  was  very  frail, 
and  Mrs.  Parson  remarked  after  being 
down  that  way  one  day  that  “she  would 
never  live  through  the  coming  of  the  next 
little  one.”  The  telephones  wires  went 
by  the  house,  fortunately,  so  the  Parson 
had  a  ’phone  put  in  as  the  first  step. 
But  when  the  little  one  eame  the  woman 
did  not  seem  to  rally.  After  a  couple  of 
weeks  a  fever  came  on  and  there  was 
danger  enough. 

That  Money. — And  here  is  where  that 
Rural  New-Yorker  money  came  in,  with 
some  other  that  was  also  given.  The 
Parson  guaranteed  the  hospital  bill  and 
paid  it.  She  was  there  two  weeks.  Then 
we  brought  her  out  here  to  our  house. 
Her  fever  has  gone,  but  she  is  so  weak 
and  thin.  As  the  Parson  writes  this 
minute  she  is  lying  on  the  sofa.  She 
wants  to  get  home  to  the  children  and 
babies,  but  Providence  has  taken  a  hand 
in  the  matter — a  direct  hand— and  kept 
the  snow  so  deep  and  the  roads  so  drifted 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  her  home  even 
with  a  sleigh,  except  you  go  such  a  long 
way  round  that  the  trip  would  be  too 
much  for  her.  She  ought  to  stay  here 
several  weeks  and  let  her  husband  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  the  privilege  and  pleasure 
of  taking  care  of  the  11  children — 11  at 
home  now  !  He  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  care  of  these  hitherto,  and  a 
quiet  and  confidential  interview  with  him 
on  the  subject  and  care  of  11  children  in 
stormy  Winter  weather  in  a  small  house 
would  probably  be  wonderfully  interest¬ 
ing. 

The  Ice  Pond. — As  the  Parson  wrote 
a  while  ago.  we  went  and  made  a  big 
pond  this  last  Fall  and  hoped  to  cut  ice 
on  it,  as  well  as  to  have  a  great  time 
skating.  But  we  got  fooled  on  both, 
though  the  boys  had  quite  a  bit  of  skating 
before  the  snow  came.  You  have  to  live 
one  life  to  know  how  to  live  another,  and 
you  have  to  build  a  good  many  dams  to 
know  how  to  build  one  that  will  stand 
both  Winter  and  Summer.  We  filled  the 
dam  up  with  water,  up  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  fop.  It  is  not  a  dam  in  the 
main  brook,  but  a  hollowed-out  place  on 
the  flat,  and  we  turn  in  as  much  or  as 
little  brook  water  as  wTe  want.  But  when 
this  bank  of  soft  new  earth  began  to 
freeze  deeper  and  deeper,  the  frost  lifted 
the  part  frozen  and  the  water  began  to 
leak  through  under  it.  This  would  soon 
cause  serious  trouble,  so  we  stopped  any 
water  running  in  and  it  is  now  practical¬ 
ly  empty.  Probably  if  this  bank  (now 
wide  enough  to  drive  a  horse  on)  was 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  high- 
water  mark  and  pretty  well  sodded  over 
there  would  not  be  any  trouble.  No  one 
has  got  any  ice  here  yet,  and  it  looks  bad 
for  a  crop.  The  snow  is  15  to  18  in.  deep 
on  the  level  and  perfectly  beautiful  sleigh¬ 
ing  everywhere. 

Well,  the  Parson  must  stop  and  get 
this  off.  The  boys  have  been  practicing 
(Continued  on  Page  138) 
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We  Have  Helped  15000  Farmers  Plan 

Their  Barns — Let  Us  Help 

You  Plan  Yours! 


Going  to  Build — or  Remodel? 

WHETHER  you  intend  to  build 
a  new  barn  or  remodel  an  old 
one — it  pays  to  make  careful  plans. 

There  are  ways  to  make  every  foot  of  lumber  count,  methods  of 
building  that  save  a  lot  of  carpenter  work.  Floor  space  and  mow 
room  can  be  economized  or  wasted.  Some  types  of  construc¬ 
tion  are  more  economical  than  others,  more  healthful  for  the  herd, 
conducive  to  greater  production.  Hundreds  of  hours  of  barn  work 
can  be  saved  every  year— or  not  saved— depending  on  the  plans. 

From  our  many  years  of  experience  in  helping  plan  more  than 
15,000  barns,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  we  have  compiled  a  112-page 
book  chock  full  of  valuable  building  information— for  farmers 
who  intend  to  build  or  remodel. 


A  very 
practical 
30-cow 
barn 


One  of  the 
15,000  barns 
built  from 
Louden 
Plans 


Experts  Will  Help  You  Plan  Your  Barn 


When  you  figure  on  any  barn  improvements,  regardless  of  what  they  are,  you 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book  at  your  elbow.  In  case  any 
special  information  is  desired  our  Barn  Plan  Experts  will  further  assist  you  by 
working  out  suggestive  plans  and  sending  you  blue  prints,  free  of  cost,  taking 
into  account  your  own  particular  conditions  and  requirements.  They  can  also 
show  you  how  to  include  ideas  ot  construction  and  arrangement  which,  with  a 
moderate  investment  in  labor-saving  barn  equipment,  will  enable  you  to  cut  out 
fully  half  your  barn  work  and  greatly  increase  the  earning  capacity  of  your  herd. 

Save  Time— Save  Steps— Save  Work— Save  Money 

William  Louden's  long  and  useful  lifetime  has  been  devoted  to  designing 
and  building  equipment  that  saves  time  for  farmers  and  takes  drudgery  out  of 
barn  work— that  increases  the  comfort,  health,  and  productivity  of  cows.  It  has 
been  his  pride  to  build  this  equipment  so  practical,  so  convenient  and  so  strong 
that  it  lasts  as  long  as  the  barn  stands  and  gives  years  of  daily,  satisfactory  service. 

Our  Barn  Plan  Department  was  William  Louden’s  idea.  He  wants  farmers 
everywhere  to  have  free  benefit  of  the  practical  knowledge  gained  in  our  many 
years  of  planning  and  equipping  thousands  of  barns  for  other  farmers.  Write 
us  today,  stating  the  size  of  barn  or  nature  of  remodeling  you  have  in  mind, 
number  and  kind  of  stock  you  wish  to  house.  Our  Barn  Plan  Experts  will  pre¬ 
pare  blue-prints  and  make  suggestions— without  cost  or  obligation— that  will  save 
time,  steps,  work  and  money  for  you.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  now. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2659  Court  Street  (Established  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 


William  Louden 

His  invention  in  1867  of  the  first  hay  carrier  made 
possible  two-story  barns.  Later  on  his  origination 
of  modern  steel  stalls  and  stanchions  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  clean,  comfortable  and  sanitary  dairy 
bams  now  seen  on  every  hand. 

Get  These  Two 
Helpful,  Money- Saving 
Books  Today 

Louden  Bam  Plan  Book.  112-page  encyclopedia 
on  barn  building.  Pictures  50  up-to-date  barns 
with  suggestions  for  best  arrangement,  most 
economical  construction,  wall-framing,  types  of 
roofs  and  greatest  mow  capacities.  Chapters  on 
foundation  work,  cement,  ventilation,  size  of  bam 
—in  fact  everything  a  prospective  barn  builder 
should  know. 

Louden  224-Page  Catalog.  Illustrates  and  de¬ 
scribes  100  labor-savers  for  the  barn.  Louden  Steel  Stalls 
and  Stanchions,  Manure  and  Feed  Carriers,  Water  Bowls, 
Animal  Pens,  Manger  Divisions,  Hog  House  Equipment. 
Barn  and  Garage  Door  HangerB,  Cupolas, Ventilators.  Bull 
Staffs  —  "Everything  for  the  Barn.”  Only  A-l  quality  is 
built  into  Louden  Equipment.  First  cost  is  low,  and  if 
you  measure  long  years  of  satisfactory  service  Louden 
always  costs  the  least. 

Fill  out  and  mail 
coupon  today 

Louden 
Machinery 
Company 
2659  Conrt  St. 
Fairfield,  Iowa 
Please  send,  postpaid, 
without  charge  or  obli¬ 
gation,  the  books  checked. 

.ondea  Barn  Plant 
.ouden  Illustrated  Catalog 

'l  expect  to  build  (remodel)  a  born 


Branches:  Albany 

Pittsburgh 


Boston  New  York  Philadelphia 
Chicago  St.  Paul 


f  ah 


about  (date) 


for . cows.. 

Name  . 

Post  Office.. 

X  R.  F.  D.  No . State.. 


horses. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  Over  SI 4”,  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N  .Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230MUNCIE,  INO. 


1 1 1  lif _ I  1/  for  sale,  direct  from  maim  far- 

All  W  bo  I  Knitting  tarn  turei-.m, »«.<•,  #1.86  »u<i  *1  <><> 

a  pound.  Postage  paid  on  five  dollar  orders.  Write  for 

samples.  II.  A.  BARTLETT  -  lliirinoiiy,  Maine 


Why  Peerless 
Fence  Satisfies 

I  PEERLESS  WIRE  S  FENCE  CO.; 

Cleveland,  0. 

Having  a  general  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  de-J 
Lsirability  of  PeerlesBl 
j  Fence  and  the  well  man- 1 
I  aged  company,  1  can  j 
\  highly  recommend  it  as  [ 
j  thebestall-purpose  fence  | 
j  i  n  this  county.  1  know  i 
of  fence  still  in  use  which  ' 
has  been  up  for  20  years.  | 


Now  Sold  Direct  from  Factory 

Our  New  Plan  of  selling  the  famous  Peerless  Fence  direct  from 
I  three  big  factories  is  “glad  news”  for  farmers.  It  means  the 
cutting  out  of  all  “in-between”  profits  and  a  slash  in  prices  that 
will  save  farmers  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars.  Now  you 
can  get  this  well-known,  high-standard  fence,  also  gates,  steel 
posts,  barb  wire,  smooth  wire,  paints  and  roofings,  at  the 

Lowest  Prices  Ever  Quoted* 

on  Peerless  Fence,  Gates,  Roofing  and  Paints.  Don't  fail  to  send  at  once 
for  our  New,  Direct-from- Factory  Peerless  Catalog— over  100  pages  of  sen¬ 
sational  bargains — prices  that  will  be  a  glad  surprise  to  you.  For  example: 

Peerless  Farm  Fence,  per  rod,  17  cts  and  up 
Steel  Farm  Gates,  each  .$3.65  I  Lawn  Fence,  per  ft.  .  .  7ets 
Steel  Posts,  each  .  .  .  22cts  I  Paint,  per  gallon  ...  $1.19 
Barb  Wire,  80  rod  spool  .$2.47  |  Roofing,  100  sq.  feel,  roll  .  $1.25 

And  so  on,  throughout  this  great  money  saving  book,  our  prices  wilt  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  The  same,  old  time,  nigh  quality— the  prices  cut  to  rock 
bottom  through  our  change  in  selling  direct  from  factory  to  you. 

FREE,  Send  For  It  TODAY 

Just  drop  us  a  post  card  for  this  big  money-saving 
book.  See  for  yourself  the  money  you  can  save. 

Everything  you  buy  is  backed  by  a  “money- 
back”  guarantee.  Yau  take  no  risk.  Write  for 
catalog  today. 

Eaw  PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  4314  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Factories  at  GUvelarxS,  Ohio,  Adrian,  Mich,  and  Memphis,  Taaiu 


H  INMAN 
MILKER 


The  first  successful  milker 
made  by  the  oldest  milker  man¬ 
ufacturer. 

Fifteen  years  of  success  at¬ 
tained  through  a  combination  of 
simplicity,  perfect  milking  and 
durability. 

Simplicity  has  meant  easy 
cleaning,  few  repairs  and  clean 
milk.  Hinman  Valve  Chambers 
are  guaranteed  for  life  with  free 
service.  Such  a  liberal  guaran¬ 
tee  shows  Hinman  reliability. 

Send  today  for  Catalog 
and  Hinman  low  prices. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.' 

Fourth  Sl„  Oneida,  N.Y. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey  $JwV?JiCACt?an*! 

City,  <*ash  market*.  Stocked  farms,  $1,000  up  ;  terms 
Free  catalog.  JIKSET  AGENCY,  154JRN  K«mu  It,  Y.  C. 
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MARVEL  BROODERS 


Perfect  Automata 
Thermostatic  Regulation 


Absolutely 

Dependable 


Capacity 

Unlimited 


All  sizes. 
Ask  for  de- 
8  c  r  i  p  t  i  v  e 
folder. 


Dealers  and 
agents  write 
us. 

LIBERTY  MARVEL  Co..  300  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Write  for  1922  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis  is  equipping  his  farm  with,  at  Davis- 
ville,  Rhode  Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


95  Buys  140-EggChampion 

Belle  City  Incubator 


Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double 
Walls  Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated 
Safety  Lamp,  Deep  Nursery,  With 
$6.95  Hot  Water  140-Chlak  $1 Q96 
Brooder  —  Beth  for  only  ■ 

Express  Prepaid 

’  East  of  the  Rockies  and  allowed  to  points  beyond. 


With  this  Guaranteed  Hatching  Outfit  and  my 
Guide  Book  for  setting  up  and  operating,  your  suc¬ 
cess  is  assured.  Save  time— Order  now— Share  in  my 

$1000  In  Prizes 

Or  writ©  for  Free  Poultry  Book* 
*‘HatchlngFacts.MJimRohan,Pre9. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 
Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


11 A  ^Incubator  $|0?5 
"u  30  Days  Trial  1 J 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop 
per  tanks— double  walls— dead 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13,26. 
Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 


140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -$17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  •  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 


Made  of  California  Redwood — lasts  lifetime.  Positively 
the  best  value  on  the  market  today.  Order  the  size  you 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  80  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don’t  buy 
until  you  get  our  new  1923  catalog.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Pept.134  Racine,  Wis. 


Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered 
with  galvanized 
iron,  double  walls,  air 
Bpace  between,  built 
to  last  for  years;  deep^ 
chick  nursery,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tanks.  Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to  run,  freight  paid. 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial — ^ money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  IncubatorCo^Box^^ Racine, Wis, 


POULTRY 


Best  Poultry  Paper 

Showing  Champions  in  all  Breeds 
and  Full  Page  Art  Chicken  Pictures, 
natural  colors,  suitable  for  framing, 
FREE  with  severali  ssues  during  year. 


3  Months*  Trial  1 

U  Sic  stamps  accepted.  *Wv 


Monthly  80  to  120  pages.  Practical 
articles  by  foremost  poultry  men. 

1  yr.  $1.00;  2yr».$J  -50;  3  yrs.  $2.00. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept  38  Mt  Morris,  IIL 


American  Poultry  Journal 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 

4  3?£Ni 25  cts. 

1  Yr.  75c  2  YEARS  $1  5  Yrs.  $2 
Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue  —  tells 
how  to  feed,  house  and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  egg 
production;  how  to  hatch  and  rear  poultry  successfully. 
Established  1874.  Only  25c  for  4  mos.  Stamps  accepted. 
American  Poultry  journal.  67-523  Plymouth  Ct..  Chicago 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASKS,  Peach  Carriers.  Ber¬ 
ry  Crates,  Onion  Crates,  Baskets  of 
all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit  audVege- 
table  Packages.  All  these  contain¬ 
ers  are  in  as  good  as  new  condition 
and  ready  for  instant  use.  Carlot  Sliipnients — Our  Spe¬ 
cialty.  Let  Us  Quote  You— That's  All  t 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  IATII  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
nrriBtle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days*  Fre*  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F,  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  1 5  Milford,  Maas. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THE  HENYARD 


Dimensions  of  Henhouse 

Will,  you  give  me  dimensions  of  a  lieu- 
house-and  ventilation  of  th<?  same  for  200 
hens?  Inside  arrangement  for  roosts  and 
nests  desired.  M.  j.  N. 

A  building  20x30  ft.  in  size  would  be 
about  as  small  as  I  should  care  to  have 
it  for  200  fowls.  From  3  to  4  square 
feet  of  floor  space  per  fowl  is  about  right. 
I)o  not  build  a  long,  narrow  house,  as 
was  formerly  customary  ;  these  are  more 
expensive  to  build  and  less  comfortable 
for  the  fowls. 

Ventilation  should  he  through  windows 
on  one  side,  preferably  the  south.  All 
other  sides  of  the  building  should  be  air¬ 
tight.  Have  one-third  or  more  of  the 
south  side  in  glass,  and  arrange  the  win¬ 
dows  to  drop  back  into  the  building  for 
a  few  inches  at.  the  top,  thus  admitting 
air  over  the  tops  of  the  upper  sashes.  To 
close  the  side  openings  when  the  windows 
are  dropped  hack  have  V-shaped  boards 
cut  to  fit  against  the  side  rails  of  the 
sash.  Where  double  sash  are  used  both 
upper  and  lower  may  be  made  to  drop 
back  in  this  way.  The  idea  is  to  admit 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  yet  to  prevent  it 
from  striking  directly  upon  the  floor  or 
upon  the  perches.  Remove  windows  en¬ 
tirely  in  warm  weather. 

Perches  should  be  in  the  rear,  away 
from  the  windows.  Nests  may  be  placed 
beneath  the  perches,  a  customary  but  dirty 
place,  or  fastened  to  the  end  walls  of  the 
buildiug.  Make  all  interior  fixtures  freely 
movable  to  facilitate  cleaning  and  keep¬ 
ing  free  from  vermin.  Fixtures  nailed  in 
place  afford  hiding  places  for  lice  and 
mites.  Where  floor  space  is  limited  drop¬ 
pings  boards  beneath  the  perches  are 
needed  to  keep  the  floor  clean,  m.  b.  d. 


Epsom  Salts  for  Fowls 

'When  giving  fowls  a  physic  how  much 
Epsom  salts  should  be  used  to  a  gallon 
of  water?  How  many  quarts  of  this 
mixture  per  100  birds?  How  often  is  a 
physic  necessary  when  they  have  greens? 

North  Stonington,  Conn.  c.  e. 

One  pound  of  Epsom  salts  to  each  100 
birds  is  the  customary  amount  to  give  a 
flock  as  a  physic.  This  should  he  dis¬ 
solved  in  all  the  water  that  the  fowls 
will  drink  during  the  day,  not  given  in 
concentrated  form.  A  physic  may  never 
be  necessary.  It  is  a  medicinal  measure, 
to  be  used  when  it  is  desired  to  clean  out 
the  digestive  tract  of  the  fowls  for  some 
reason,  as  in  the  case  of  having  eaten 
some  spoiled  food.  The  use  of  it  has  been 
recommended  as  a  substitute  for  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  greens  during  the  Winter,  but  has 
not.  I  think,  met  with  general  approval. 

M  B.  D. 


Mixing  Mash  for  Sale 

Would  you  give  me  a  formula  to  make 
a  dry  mash  for  chickens,  laying  mash? 
I  want  to  grind  my  corn  and  mix  it  so  I 
can  sell  the  dry  mash.  Must  I  have  this 
brand  registered?  j.  a.  h. 

A  well-known  dry  mash,  known  as  the 
Cornell  formula,  is  made  by  mixing  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  grou nd  oats  and  high- 
grade  beef  scrap.  Three  pounds  of  salt 
are  added  to  each  500  lbs.  of  the  mix¬ 
ture.  Ground  corn  may  he  substituted 
for  the  refined  cornmeal  if  desired. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  New  Jersey 
law,  but  iu  New  York  State  you  would 
have  to  have  a  license  and  print  a  guar¬ 
anteed  formula,  showing  proportions  of 
protein,  carbohydrates,  fibre,  etc.,  on  the 
sack  or  other  container  if  you  were  to 
put  up  and  sell  a  feed  mixture  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  proposition.  You  could  prepare 
this  for  your  own  use  or  for  others  who 
ordered  this  mixture  without  special 
license,  but  if  you  were  to  make  it  up  iu 
advance  and  sell  it  as  a  ready-made  com¬ 
mercial  mixture  you  would  'have  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  feed  manufacturers’  regula¬ 
tions.  M.  B.  D. 


Chickenpox  or  Roup 

I  wish  to  ask  your  advice  concerning 
my  flock  of  700  chickens,  which  have  ap¬ 
parently  developed  sore  head  or  chicken- 
pox.  After  30  years’  experience  with 
chickens,  this  is  the  first  case  of  this  sick¬ 
ness  I  have  ever  had  in  my  flock.  Can 
you  give  me  any  advice  in  stamping  out 
this  sickness,  or  should  I  dispose  of  the 
whole  flock  ?  h.  B. 

Chickenpox  is  not  usually  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  disease  in  cold  climates,  and  may  or¬ 
dinarily  be  cured  by  painting  the  eruption 
once  or  twice  with  tincture  of  iodine  or 
smearing  it  with  formaldehyde  ointment. 
It  is  possible  that  you  have  roup  iu  your 
flock  instead  of  chickenpox.  the  latter' dis¬ 
ease  causing  symptoms  that  might  be 
termed  “sore  head.”  In  roup,  there  is  a 
discharge,  usually  foul  smelling,  from  the 
nostrils  and  eyes,  and  all  the  symptoms 
of  a  very  hard  cold.  Droopiness  and 
death  follows  in  severe  cases.  Either  dis¬ 
ease  is  contagious,  but.  the  latter  is  most 
serious.  Curative  measures  are  hardly 
worth  while,  for  they  are  ineffective,  at 
best,  and  partly  cured  birds  carry  over 
the  disease  from  one  season  to  another. 
In  either  disease,  affected  birds  should  be 
removed  from  the  flock  and  rigid  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  disinfection  of  quarters  and 
utensils  put  into  effect.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  cure  a  bad  case,  of 
roup,  but  chickenpox  should  not  he  more 
than  a  temporary  affection.  m.  b.  d. 
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Winter  Eggs! 


See  to  it  that  there  is  song  and 
cackle,  scratch  and  action,  going  on  iu 
your  poultry  yard. 

That’s  when  the  eggs  come. 

Feed 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

See  them  get  busy.  It  gives  hens  pep. 

Nux  Vomica  is  what  does  it — that  greatest 
of  all  nerve  tonics.  A  Pan-a-ce-a  hen  can’t 
hold  still.  It’s  her  good  feeling  that  makes 
her  hop  around. 

Pan-a-ce-a  has  Quassia  in  it  to  make  hena 
hungry.  Great  combination !  One  makes  them 
eat — the  other  helps  them  digest  what  they 
eat. 

No  dormant  egg  organs  when  that  com¬ 
bination  gets  to  work  on  a  hen’s  system.  You 
just  get  eggs — eggs. 

A  Pan-a-ce-a  hen  is  always  a  hungry  hen — 
an  industrious  hen.  She  gets  off  the  roost 
winter  mornings,  ready  to  scratch  for  her 
breakfast. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have. 
There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock. 

100  hens,  the  12-lb.  pkg.  200  hens,  the  25-lb.  pail 
60  hens,  the  5-lb.  pkg.  500  hens,  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  fewer  hens,  there  is  a  smaller  package. 

GUARANTEED 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


m 


I  spent  39 
years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  Pan-a-ce-a. 
Gilbert  Hess 
M.D..  D.V.9. 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


Read  the  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  T,mi“i  25c 

Our  32nd  year.  Helpful,  Interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers,  national  reputation.  Send  25c 
today  for  6  mos.  trial.  Trial  sub.  and  free  premium  otters. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


for  more  strongerChicks  Use  Wool  Felt  Diaphragms 

in  your  incubators.  All  sizes. 

Fairview  Poultry  Farm 


Bargain  prices. 

Theresa,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-5, 400-Egg  Hall  INCUBATOR 

3  390-Egg  Incubators.  E.  R.  HUMMER  »C0., Franchtswn.il. J.  R  Mi.  I 


HERE  it  is — my  world-beating  low  price  offer  on  a 
high-grade  guaranteed  hatcher.  I’ve  cut  my 
usual  low  prices  right  to  the  bone.  Why  worry  along  with 
your  old  makeshift  machine,  when  you  can  now  get  a 
new  Detroit  at  rock-bottom  price? 

Look  where  you  will,  you  won’t  find  hatching  equipment 
that  has  higher  quality  than  I  build  into  Detroit  Incubators. 
Compare  prices  and  see  what  you  save.  You  waste  money  to 
pay  more.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

The  Detroit  is  equal  in  every  way  to  incubators  costing  twice 
my  price — yes,  and  even  more.  The  Detroit  has  double  walls, 
hot  water  heat,  copper  tank,  no  cold  corners,  big  nursery,  auto- 
maticregulation  thermometer  that  can  be  easily  read  with¬ 
out  opening  door  and  held  in  horizontal  position  so  chicks 
cannot  break  or  knock  it  down  when  hatching.  Many 
other  features  that  insure  big  hatches  of  strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  chicks.  Capacity  140  eggs.  Equally  successful 
on  duck  and  turkey  hatches. 

DETROIT 

INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 

represent  the  accumulated  experience  of  18  years  devoted 
to  perfecting  a  hatching  outfit  that  would  be  as  near  1005, 
efficient  as  money  and  brains  can  make  it.  My  low  prices 
are  possible  only  because  of  big  production  and  my  direct- 
to-you  selling  plan  that  cuts  out  all  unnecessary  expense. 

Why  wait  and  wish  for  big  poultry  profits  when  I  place 
guaranteed  equipment  within  easy  reach?  This  is  the  year 
for  you  to  start.  Egg  and  poultry  prices  lare  still  high. 

Act  Now. 


My  140-chick  brooder  Is  another  big  bargain.  Double 
walls,  hot  water  heat,  strong  and  durable,  yet  light  and 
easily  handled.  A  practical  brooder  in  every  detail.  Will 
prove  a  big  help  in  raising  your  brood  and  increasing 
poultry  profits. 


ies  — 

allowed  to  points  beyond,  Incuba¬ 
tor  shipped  complete — all  set  up 
and  ready  to  use  except  putting 
on  the  legs. 

Big  Combination  Offer 

I  make  it  easy  for  you  to  get  er. 
started  in  the  poultry-raising  Jp 
business.  My  record-smash- 
ing  combination  offer  is  the 
talk  of  the  country.  Think  of 
it!  A  complete  hatching  and  chick  raising  outfit  — 
Detroit  Incubator  and  Brooder — worth  $25.00  of  any¬ 
body’s  money  for  only  $17.50.  You  can’t  duplicate 
this  value  anywhere  else  in  America.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad,  or  send  for  catalog  containing  complete 
descriptive  information  on  both  incubator  and 
brooder.  Write  today —  sure. 


50 


Both 


DETROIT  INCUBATOR  COMPANY  Dept.  31  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

IBICES  FIRM  ON  WINTER  BASIS  ;  QUALITY 
POTATOES  MAKE  GOOD  SHOWING 
ONIONS  AND  CABBAGE  DOING  WELL 
FOR  A  HEAVY  CROP  YEAR. 

The  produce  markets  are  quiet  as  usual 
in  midwinter.  By  this  time  the  extent  of 
available  supplies  is  well  known  and  the 
prices  have  become  adjusted  to  the  facts. 
Stocks  are  in  storage  and  beyond  special 
danger  of  extensive  loss.  There  is  not 
much  likely  to  happen  that  would  cause 
sudden  changes,  except  severe  weather 
that  might  tie  up  shipments  for  awhile. 
There  is  still  some  shortage  of  cars,  but 
weather  so  far  has  been  generally  favor¬ 
able  to  active  freight  movement,  and  the 
usual  amount  of  produce  is  arriving ; 
rather  more  than  last  season  which  was 
a  short  crop  year. 

POTATOES  OF  QUALITY 

Potatoes  aie  coming  as  fast  as  the 
markets  can  use  them  and  the  price  holds 
about  the  same  at  80c  to  $1.15  per  100 
lbs.  in  Western  cities,  and  $1.25  to  $1.50 
in  the  East. 

Eastern  potato  markets  are  best  this 
season  in  general,  but  it  may  be  worth 
noting  that  Idaho  and  Colorado  “Rus¬ 
sets,’’  a  large,  well  graded  baking  potato 
of  high  lepute.  sell  at  $1.65  in  Chicago, 
or  at  double  the  price  of  common  spuds 
in  that  market.  In  New  York  markets, 
too,  there  were  choice  Green  Mountains 
from  Long  Island  selling  Ole  higher  per 
bag  than  the  regular  run  of  white  stock 
from  western  New  York.  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  brands  with  a  reputation  bring 
quite  a  premium  in  Philadelphia  and  Bal¬ 
timore.  All  of  which  shows  how  even 
with  a  staple  crop  like  potatoes,  quality 
looms  up  and  shows  a  profit  in  a  year 
when  nothing  else  in  the  potato  line  pays. 

PREFERENCE  FOR  GRADED  STOCK 

Potatoes  from  Wisconsin  sell  in  Chi¬ 
cago  about  5  per  cent  higher  than  those 
from  Minnesota.  The  only  explanation 
advanced  is  that  there  is  a  state  grading 
and  inspection  system  in  Wisconsin,  and 
for  that  reason  the  stock  is  considered 
more  reliable  and  uniform. 

It  is  a  pity  a  good  grading  system  is 
not  enforced  in  all  the  potato  shipping 
states  this  season.  A  part  of  this  bumper 
crop  will  go  to  the  pigs  and  cattle  any¬ 
how.  If  only  the  best  potatoes  were  sent 
to  market  there  might  be  a  chance  to 
sell  them  all.  The  culls  and  low  grades 
would  be  just  as  good  for  the  live  stock. 
Too  much  freight  is  being  paid  for  culls. 
DEMAND  FOR  OTHER  VEGETABLES 

Onions  and  cabbage  have  done  better 
Ilian  expected,  considering  that  the  cab¬ 
bage  crop  was  twice  that  of  last  year  and 
onions  one-third  more  abundant  than  in 
1021.-22.  Onions  have  come  to  market 
much  faster  than  last  year  and  about  as 
fast  as  in  1921-22  when  the  price  was 
♦town  to  about  $1  per  125  lbs.  The  mar- 
let  averages  about  $3,  holding  up  much 
better  this  season  than  two  years  ago, 
although  the  present  price  looks  cheap 
besides  $6  or  $7  quoted  a  year  ago.  Ap¬ 
parently  about  8.000  cars  remain  in 
storage  which  would  seem  to  be  as  many 
as  can  be  sold  before  Texas  onions  till 
the  markets  in  early  Spring.  Much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  cabbage  as  of  onions; 
the  price  has  lifted  considerably  above  the 
lowest  of  the  season  and  is  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  prices  of  the  last  two  seasons. 
Growers  in  the  big  cabbage  states  set  $15 
t<  $2( ;  per  ton.  Many  growers  still  hold 
cabbage  in  pits  or  under  straw  covering. 
W  it  li  an  average  yield  of  0  tons  to  the 
acre  in  many  states,  the  returns  look 
fairly  good  when  compared  with  potato 
prices. 

The  demand  for  kraut  cabbage  greatly 
helped  the,  situation  this  season.  The 
factories  ran  light  last  season  and  to  make 
y1'  fo1' time  this  year  used  no  doubt 
fully  10.000  cars,  or  20  per  cent  of  the 
v.  hole  crop.  K  *•, 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
8  to  20c ;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  por¬ 
terhouse  steak,  lb..  25c;  round  steak,  lb., 
“~e  ;  {a mb  chops,  lb.,  30  to  35e;  mutton, 
lb.,  10  to  25c;  sausage,  lb.,  25c;  salt  pork, 
Jb.,  18c;  sliced  ham.  lb.,  30  to  35c;  bacon, 
sliced,  lb.,  -30c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  30c;  pork 
loin,  lb..  25c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  35c;  veal  loaf,  lb.,  35c;  rab¬ 
bits,  live,  lb.,  25c;  dressed,  lb.,  30c;  pigs, 
six  weeks  old,  each.  $4. 

Live  Poultry— Fowls,  lb..  27c;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  15c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks, 
lb..  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  lb.,  34c; 
geese,  lb.,  36c ;  ducks,  lb.,  36c. 

Eggs,  white  and  brown,  extra,  54c- ; 
pullet  eggs,  45c;  duck  eggs,  62c;  milk, 
qt.,  _10c;  buttermilk.^  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk, 
«>t.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  butter,  creamery, 
fancy  prints,  56c;  best  dairy,  lb.,  52c; 
•  heese.  cream,  lb..  31c- ;  skim,  17c;  c-ot- 
lage  cheese,  roll,  5c;  pimento  cheese,  10c. 

Apples,  bn.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  beets,  bu., 
*1,25 :  beans,  dry.  lb..  8c;  celery,  bunch, 
10c:  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  2c;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.15;  greens,  peck,  15c;  lettuce,  Boston, 
bead.  10c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.25;  onions, 
green,  bunch,  5c;  potatoes,  bu..  00c  to  $1  ; 
rhubarb,  lb.,  5e;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25; 
pumpkins*,  each.  10  to  15c;  spinach,  peck, 
15c:  shell  beans.  10c;  turnips,  bu.,  80c; 
vegetable,  oysters,  bunch,  IQc. 


t  New 


Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  10c;  bread,  17-oz. 
loaf,  5e;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2;  clover 
honev.  card,  23c;  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c; 
cranberries,  qt.,  16c;  butternuts,  bu., 
$1.50. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  13  to  14c;  heavy,  lb.,  9 
to  12e  (  veal.  lb..  15c ;  mutton,  lb.,  18  to 
20c;  lamb,  lb,.  20  to  30c;  beef,  lb..  6 
to  7c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  28c;  chick¬ 
ens,  lb..  24  to  30c ;  fowls,  lb.,  24  to  30c ; 
geese,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  guinea  hens,  each, 
75c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to 
50c;.;  chickens,  lb..  40  to  50c;  fowls,  lb., 
40  to  45c;  geese,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  rabbits, 
lb..  35  to  40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  60c;  eggs,  60  to  65c;  Ital¬ 
ian  cheese,  lb.,  40  to  50c. 

Apples,  bu.,  60e  to  $2 ;  hickorynuts, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  beans,  bu.,  $4  to  $6 ; 
beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  bu.,  70 
to  75c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  40  to  70c; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  40e  to  $1 ;  endive, 
doz.  heads,  50c;  garlic,  lb.,  10  to  15c; 
lettuce,  leaf,  box,  $2 ;  Boston,  per  doz., 
50  to  75c ;  onions,  dry,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
poatoes,  bu.,  35  to  75c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  60c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  75c;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  Hubbard  squash, 
each.  10  to  20c;  per  lb.,  2%  to  4c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.35;  oats,  60c;  corn, 
95c;  buckwheat,  $2;  hav.  No.  1,  ton, 
$20;  No.  2.  $16  to  $18;  Timothy,  $20; 
straw,  ton,  $16  to  $18. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  12  to  16c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  12  fro  18c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  11  to 
13c;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb.,  24  to  26c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  12  to 
14c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  veal,  lb.,  18 
to  20c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  light,  lb.,  20  to 
25c;  heavy,  lb.,  23  to  26c;  fowls,  lb..  20 
to  26c;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  13  to  15c; 
guinea  fowls,  each  30  to  40c;  turkeys,  lb., 
30  to  35c ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  18c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  20  to  24c;  geese,  lb.,  18  to  22c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  42  to  45c; 
eggs,  50  to  60c. 

Apples,  best,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  sec¬ 
onds,^  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  apples,  per  bbl.,  $4 
to  $6;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt..  25  to  30c; 
cabbage,  red,  doz.  heads,  65  to  75c;  or¬ 
dinary,  doz.  heads,  50  to  60c;  cabbage, 
per  100  heads,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Danish, 
per  ton,  $15  to  $18;  carrots,  bu.,  60  to 
85c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  80c  to  $1 ; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  5  to  6c;  lettuce, 
good,  doz.  beads,  40  to  60c;  Boston,  doz. 
heads,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  onions,  dry,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  25  to 
30c;  potatoes,  firsts,  bu.,  65  to  70c;  sec¬ 
onds.  bu.,  55  to  60c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  tomatoes,  10- 
lb.  basket,  $4.25  to  $4.56;  turnips,  bu., 
75c  to  $1  ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches, 
40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $7;  white  marrow,  $7;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7;  white  kidney,  $7;  pea,  $6.25; 
medium.  $6.25 ;  yellow  eye,  $6 ;  impe¬ 
rials.  $6. 

Hides — Steers.  No.  1.  lb.,  9c;  No.  2, 
Sc;  cows  and  heifers,  No.  1.  9c;  No.  2, 
8c;  bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  6c;  horsehides, 
each.  $2  to  $3;  sheepskins,  each.  75c  to 
$1.75;  calf.  No.  1,  13c;  No.  2.  12c; 
fleece,  lb.,  34  to  36c ;  unwashed,  line,  35 
to  36c;  in ed iu in,  30  to  32c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.30  to  $1.32;  corn, 
shelled,  bu..  94  to  95c;  oats,  bu.,  52c; 
rye.  95c  to  $1. 

Timothy  hay.  ton,  $20  to  $22  ;  straw, 
ton.  $14  to  $16. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Snug  Winter,  without  much  severe  cold, 
has  changed  prices  some.  Butter  is  weak, 
eggs,  strawberries,  cauliflower  and  letfuce 
are  down,  onions,  potatoes  and  beans  are 
up. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  easier;  creamery,  49  to  56c; 
dairy,  crocks,  42  to  52c;  common,  30  to 
34c.  Cheese,  steady;  daisies,  flats,  long¬ 
horns,  27  to  28c;  limburger,  28  to  30c. 
Eggs,  quiet ;  hennery,  45  to  52c;  State 
and  Western  candled,  45  to  47c;  storage, 
30  to  40c. 

POULTRY — RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet ;  turkey,  40  to 
48c;  fowl,  16  to  30c;  broilers,  36  to  44c; 
chickens.  22  to  30<- ;  old  roosters,  22  to 
23c;  ducks,  26  to  30c;  geese,  25  to  28e. 
Live  poultry,  easier;  turkeys,  37  to  40c; 
fowls,  18  to  27c;  springers,  17  to  25c; 
old  roosters,  16  to  18c*;  ducks,  22  to  25c; 
geese,  20  to  21c.  Rabbits,  easy  ;  cotton¬ 
tails,  pair,  40  to  50c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet;  McIntosh'  bu..  $2  to 
$2.25.;"  Fameuse,  King.  Spy,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  Baldwin,  $1  to  $1.25;  seconds,  25 
to  60c.  Potatoes,  stetady ;  homegrown, 
bu.,  70  to  80c;  seconds.  50  to  60c;  Ber¬ 
mudas.  bbl..  $f3  to  $14.50;  sweets,  ham¬ 
per,  75c  to  $1. 

GRAPES  AND  BERRIES 

Grapes,  steady ;  Malaga,  keg.  $7  .to 
$10;  Tokay,  box,  $3  to  $3.75.  Cranber¬ 
ries.  weak ;  Cape  Cod,  50-lb.  box,  $5  to 
$6.  Strawberries,  quiet ;  choice,  qt.,  40 

to  50c, 


s  and 


BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull ;  white  kidney,  ewt.,  $9  to 
$11;  red  kidney,  marrow.  $8.50  to  $9; 
pea,  medium,  $7.50  to  $8.  Onions,  steady ; 
yellow,  ewt.,  $2.75  to  $3  ;  Ebenezer,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  'Spanish,  small  crate,  $1.50 
to  $1.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady  ;  Jbeans,  hamper,  $5 
to  $8 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  bu., 
60  to  80c;  cabbage,  100  heads,  $3.50  to 
$4.50;  cauliflower,  California,  crate,  $2 
to  $2.50;  celery,  large  bunch,  $1.10  to 
$1.25;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
endive,  lb..  15  to  25c ;  lettuce,  Florida, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  15  to  25c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  squash,  ewt., 
$4  to  $5.75;  .tomatoes,  hothouse,  10-lb. 
basket,  $2.50  to  $3.75 ;  turnips,  bu.,  white, 
$1  to  $1.50;  yellow,  50  to  60c;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bunches,  75c  to  $1 ;  water¬ 
cress,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  easy ;  white  comb,  24  to  26c : 
dark,  16  to  18c.  Maple  products,  inac¬ 
tive;  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  16c;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.50  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Ilay,  firm  ;  bulk  Timothy,  ton,  $18  to 
$22;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $21;  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$31 ;  middlings,  $31 ;  red  dog,  $35.50 ; 
cottonseed  meal.  $49.25 ;  oilmeal,  $54 ; 
hominy,  $35 ;  gluten,  $46.25 ;  oat  feed, 
$16  rye  middlings,  $30.50.  J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

llEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8.75 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7.50  to  $8.75 ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to 
$8.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  52  to  521/jc;  good  to 
choice,  48  to  50c ;  storage,  44  to  50c. 

FOGS 

Nearby  hennery,  50  to  51c;  gathered, 
choice,  52  to  53c ;  storage,  30  to  35c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.30  to  $1.45 ; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  43  to  45c ;  fowls,  28  to  30c ; 
roosters,  19  to  20c;  squabs,  doz.,  $3.50  to 
$8 ;  ducks,  lb.,  24  to  26c. 

Vegetables 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.75;  lettuce,  bu., 
60c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  .30  to  35c;  string 
beans,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2.25;  onions,  100  lbs..  $1,25  to  $.3.75; 
radishes,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  squash,  bbl., 
$3  to  $4. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1.  $27  to  $28 ;  No.  2,  $25 
to  $26 ;  No.  3,  $21  to  $22  ;  clover  mixed, 
$22  to  $27.  Straw,  rye,  $28  to  $29 ;  oat, 
$17  to  $18. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

January  18,  1923 


MII.K 


Dairymen’s  League 

Co-oper 

alive  Asso- 

ciation,  Inc.,  price  for  January 

Class  1 

fluid  milk,  3  per  ce 

nt,  in  L 

!01- 

210-mile 

zone,  $3.37  per  100 

lbs.;  (’lass  2,  for 

cream  and  ice  cream, 

$2.90. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.52 

fa) 

.521/3 

Good  to  choice... 

.48 

Cal 

.51 

Lower  grades  .... 

.40 

fa} 

.46 

Dairy,  best . 

.50 

Cal 

.51 

Common  to  good .  . 

.40 

Cal 

.46 

Packing  stock  . 

.30 

fa) 

.35 

Danish  . 

.51 

(a) 

.51 1/. 

CHEESE 

(Whole  milk,  special. 

•281/2 

ft/) 

.29 

Average  run . 

.271/, 

ft/) 

.28 

.Skims  . 

.21 

ft/) 

22 

EGGS 

White,  ch.  to  fancy. 

.51 

m 

.52 

Medium  to  good.. 

.17 

Col 

.49 

Mix’d  col’s,  n’by,  b’st 

,17 

fa) 

.48 

Fair  to  good . 

.40 

ft/) 

.45 

Gathered,  best,  . 

.45 

ft/- 

.46 

Common  to  good.. 

.30 

ft/) 

.40 

Storage  . 

.25 

ft/) 

.32 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

8.75 

ft/) 

9.50 

Bulls  . 

4.00 

ft/) 

0.25 

Cows  . 

1 .75 

ft/) 

4.90 

Calves,  prime . 

15.00 

ft/) 

16.00 

Culls  . 

6  00 

ft/) 

10.00 

Sheep  . 

5.00 

ft/) 

7.50 

Lambs  . 

12.00 

ft/) 

15  50 

Hogs  . 

7.75 

ft/) 

9.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . 

.20 

ft/) 

.21 

Common  to  good .  . 

.07 

ft/) 

.15 

Lambs,  hothouse,  ea. 

n.oo 

ft/) 

15.00 

Roasting  pigs,  lb... 

.20 

ft/) 

.40 

Pork  . 

.08 

ft/) 

.14 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkey's,  best  ...... 

.48 

ft/) 

.50 

Common  to  good.. 

.30 

ft/) 

.45 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.34 

ft/) 

.35 

Fair  to  good . 

.25 

ft/) 

.32 

Fowls  . 

.17 

ft/) 

.30 

Capons,  best  . 

.44 

ft/) 

.45 

Fair  to  good . 

.35 

ft/) 

.42 

Roosters  . 

.16 

fa) 

.20 

Ducks  . 

.18 

fa) 

.26 

Prices 


Geese  . 

.18 

@ 

.25 

Guineas,  pair . 

1.00 

0 

1.25 

Squabs,  white,  doz,  . 

4.50 

0 

12.00 

Dark  . 

2.00 

0 

3.50 

BEA'NS 

Marrow.  100  lbs.  .  .  . 

10.00 

ft/) 

11.00 

Pea  . 

7.75 

ft/) 

8.50 

Red  kidney . 

8.25 

ft/) 

8.50 

IVhite  kidney  . 

10.25 

0 

11.00 

Yellow  eye  . . 

8.00 

fa) 

8.25  * 

Black  turtle  soup... 

6.25 

0 

6.50 : 

Fruits 

Apples,  bu.  bkt . 

.75 

0 

2.00 

Baldwin,  bbl.  .... 

3.00 

0 

4.5«  1 

Ben  Davis  . 

2.25 

0 

3.25 

Greening  . 

3.00 

0 

5  ( h  V 

Jonathan  . 

3.50 

0 

4.50 

King  . 

2.75 

0 

5.00 

McIntosh  . 

6.00 

0 

9.00 

Russet  . 

2.00 

0 

3.00 

Snow  . 

2.50 

fa) 

6,00 

Twenty  Ounce.  .  .  . 

2.50 

fa) 

4.50 

Wealthy  . 

2.50 

ft/) 

4.25 

Winesap  ........ 

4.00 

0 

6.00 

York  . 

3.50 

0 

4.50 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl.. 

1.25 

ft/) 

3.00 

Cranberries,  bbl.... 

6.00 

0 

12.00 

Kumquats,  qt . 

.10 

0 

.  1 0 

Strawberries,  qt.  .  .  . 

.35 

0 

.5o 

Vegetables 

Beets,  new,  bbl . 

3.00 

0 

6.oo 

Carrots,  100  lbs _ 

1.35 

0 

1.50 

Ca  bbage,  ton  . 

22.00 

0 

25.0  » 

New,  % -l)bl.  bkt.. 

2.00 

ft/) 

2  25 

Collards,  bbl . 

1.25 

ft/) 

1  r>o 

Celery,  large  crate.. 

2.75 

0 

4.00 

Leeks,  100  bunches.  . 

4.00 

fa ) 

5.00 

Salsify,  100  bunches 

8.00 

ft/) 

10  O') 

Parsley,  bbl . 

3.00 

ft/) 

4. co 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

3.00 

0 

3  5(  t 

Peas,  bu.  basket.... 

2.50 

fa ) 

9.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 

3.00 

0 

0  50 

Lettuce,  bu . 

3.oo 

0 

5  00 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

1 .75 

fa) 

3.00 

Peppers,  bu . 

2.50 

fa) 

3  5t  1 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt... 

1.75 

fa) 

2.5o 

Spinach,  bbl . ,.. 

1.25 

0 

2.75 

Squash,  bbl . 

2.75 

0 

3  00 

String  beaus,  bu.... 

1.50 

ft/) 

4.50 

Ch’ry  &  Escarol,  bbl. 

2.50 

0 

3.25 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt. 

.16 

ft/) 

oo 

Celery,  large  crate.. 

3.50 

ft/) 

5  50 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate 

2.00 

ft/) 

5.oo 

Hothouse,  lb . 

.20 

ft/1 

,3o 

Turnips,  bbl . 

1 .50 

ft/) 

1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu. 

6.00 

ft/) 

7.00 

Kale,  bbl . . 

.75 

ftp 

1.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs. 

2  50 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs. 

3.00 

ft/) 

3.50 

Stale,  180  lbs... 

2.50 

ft/) 

2.65 

Maine,  180  lbs.  .... 

2.75 

0 

3.oo 

Penn’a,  150  lbs . 

1.90 

0 

2  oo 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

9.00 

ftp 

1 1  00 

Sweet '  potatoes,  bu . . 

1 .00 

0 

1.50 

HAY  AND 

STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy 

22.50 

ft/) 

23.00 

No.  2  . 

20.00 

0 

22.00 

No.  3  . 

18.00 

0 

19.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

19.00 

fa) 

22.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

22.00 

ft/) 

25.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk- 

Grade  A,  bottled,  qt .  .19 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt .  .16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt .  .10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt .  .12 

Certified,  qt .  .28 

Certified,  pt . , .  .17 

Buttermilk,  qt .  .10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt .  .32 

Butter,  best  . 60  fa )  .62 

Cheese  . . 32  0  .37 

Eggs — Best,  doz . 65  ftp  .70 

Gathered  . 45  0  .55 

Fowls  . 35  0  .40 

Chickens,  lb . | . 40  ft/)  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 55  0  .60 

Potatoes,  lb.  . . 02  0  .03 

Onions,  lb . 05  0  .10 

Lettuce,  head  . 10  0  .15 

Cabbage,  head  . 15  0  .20 


The  Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country 
Folks 

(Continued  from  Page  131) 
their  music  iu  the  other  room.  There 
has  been  more  or  less  friction  today.  Sirs. 
Parson  had  to  be  in  the  kitchen  and 
couldn’t  play  with  them.  Shelley  seems; 
to  want  to  play  a  selection  one  way  and 
George  thinks  it  ought  to  go  another. 
Shelley  as  the  piano  player  says  he  is 
leader  of  the  orchestra.  It  seems  he 
wants  to  put  a  little  tweedle-dee  (extra) 
on  the  end  somewhere  and  wants  George 
to.  stop  his  horn  so  that  any  hearers 
might  better  get  its  beautiful  effect! 
George  elaims  his  part  calls  for  a  pro¬ 
longed  note  just  at  this  point,  and  he 
proposes  to  play  as  it  is  written.  So 
there  you  are.  The  Parson  was  about  to 
go  in  and  quietly  talk  the  affair  over  and 
sift  it  down  to  what  really  ought  to  be  the 
way  to  play,  probably  calling  in  Mrs. 
Parson  as  final  arbiter  on  all  matters  mu¬ 
sical,  when  George  quits  and  bolts  off  up¬ 
stairs  to  change  his  clothes  and  go  over 
to  the  barn.  They  will  be  all  right  to¬ 
morrow,  but  the  Parson  ought  to  have 
gone  in  sooner  and  hail  it  settled  up  as  it 
should  have  been,  with  a  sense  of  justice 
and  fair  play  all  round. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Day-Old 
to  Chicken  Quickly 

For  quick  meat,  early  eggs  and  permanent  satisfaction,  chicks  of 
Hillpot  Quality  are  unsurpassed.  They  waste  no  time  growing,  for 
thev  are  gifted  with  the  right  start  Their  pep  and  purpose  can  h. 

have  but  one  result— YOUR  PROFIT. 

LEGHORNS-REDS  -  ROCKS  -WYANDOTTES 

r...  «ft09  raiaUnno  Write  for  it  today.  Full  of  interest- 
IT6C  ItIZo  valalOtjUv  ing  chick  facts  and  profitable  poultry 
hints.  Shows  how  we  ship  our  chicks  1,200  miles  and  guarantee 
safe  delivery  of  full  count. 

IV.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Member  loltnutmtl  Bib;  Chid  Asiocistien.  Life  Member  Americas  Poultry  Association. 


Good 

Chicks 

FROM 

TOMS  RIVER 
New  Jersey 


WEEKLY  hatches  of  single-comb  White 
’  ’  Leghorn  baby  chicks,  from  pedigreed, 
heavy  laying  stock.  Hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  mature  hens  mated  to  sons  of  200- 
egg  layers  or  better.  Eggs  from  the  flocks 
of  expert  business  poultrymen  produce  chicks 
that  will  make  profits  for  you.  High  in 
quality,  reasonable  in  price. 

Write  for  Illustrated  folder 

Authorized  Breeder’s  Association 

Wm.  Johnstone.  Mgr. 

Box  F  Toms  River  New  Jersey 


BABY  CHICKS— Stone’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns— HATCHING  EGGS 

Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.,  Ine. 


A  Breeding  Farm  which  considers  quality  of  stock  and  eggs  of  first  importance.  Certified  hens 
pedigree  bred  and  their  Pullets  trapnested  for  that  purpose.  Cockerels,  Eggs  and  a  limited' 
number  of  chicks  left  for  March  and  May.  Send  for  circular. 

E.  R.  STONE.  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


Pittsfield 


Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

Originators  of  Day-Old  Chick  Business 

We  have  been  shipping  chicks  since  1906  and  have 
had  experience  enough  to  know  how.  We  also  have 
a  reputatii  to  maintain. 

FI  .  £  POPULAR  BREEDS 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
— S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes. 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want.  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 


Better  BABY  CHICKS  “ndWhy 

Because— Of  35  years’  experience. 

Because— Our  wide  experience  enables  us  to 
determine  what  stock  will  give  you  big 
results  when  grown. 

Because — We  sell  you  chicks  so  good  that 
after  you  have  raised  them  and  have  seen 
the  quality  and  wonderful  laying  ability 
you  will  always  buy  here. 

Because — We  give  you  courteous  service. 

Because — Our  price  is  right. 

Send  for  “illustrated  catalogue”  giving  the 

experiences  of  many  and  how  they  have 

raised  them  and  succeeded  big. 

Orders  from  25  to  25,000  filled  in  one  shipment 

Member  “International  Baby  Chick  Association” 

MANSFIELD  HATCHERY  CO.  Ma^ld 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leotiorns,  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns, 
Barred  kucks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Big  husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free 
range  stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free. 
Fourteen  years  hatching  experience.  Full 
count  and*  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


Husky, 
livable 
chaps. 

Kgg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  8.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
circular  “All  that  ia  new  in  Poultry"  FREE. 

GALEN  FARMS.  Bo*  100,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


BIRCH  WOOD  FARMS  CO 

*  Connecticut 

Wa  will  SELL;  Satisfaction  guaranteed  :  1  OO  White  Leg¬ 
horn  COCKERELS,  Barron.  Sirea— Cornell  Certified, 
Dams.  60  White  Leghorn  COCKERELS  from  Lord 
Farms,  class  A.  eggs.  2S  Black  Jeraey  Olant  Cockerel*, 
that  are  black.  Price,  S2  SO  to  S I  O  OO.  Khode  Island 
Red  and  Leghorn  Hatching  Egga  and  Day-old  chicks.  8 
Registered  Polio*  Dog  Pup*;  Males  BOO. OO;  Females 
340.00  Why  loose  your  poultry  through  night  theft— 
Buy  a  Watchman  We  will  BUY  ;  Satisfaction  must  be 
guaranteed:  26  Blaek  Jersey  Olant  Breeding  MENS  or 
POLL gTS,  must  he  good.  Mammouth  Incubator,  four  to 
ten  thousand  capacity,  Newton  preferred. 


Superior  Baby 
CHicks 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Give  you  more  and  choicer  eggs.  Hatched  from  eggs 
from  exclusively  our  own  liens— all  with  excellent 
records.  Free  Range  reared— add  them  to  your 
flock  and  double  the  lay.  Write  for  catalogue,  prices, 
dates,  Day-old  Chicks  and  eight-week  Pullets. 

WENE  FARMS,  DEPT.  11,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WENE’S 


BigValueBaby  Chicks 


Arc  Guaranteed  to  Live.  12  popular 
breeds— easy  to  raise,  husky,  healthy, 
vigorous.  Write  today  for  free  catalog 
showing  many  breeds  in  full  colors. 

OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 


Bex  D,  Marlon,  Ohio  or  Box  D,  East  Hartford,  Conn 


300,000  CHICKS  FOR  1923 

Best  breeds,  lowest  prices.  Fine  catalogue  free— our  13th 
year.  The  Keystone  Hatchery  Richfield,  Pa. 


GOOD  PLACE  FOR  GOOD  CHICKS 

Big  and  Sturdy  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  S.  C.  REDS,  DUCKS.  New  catalog 
ready.  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm.  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


WIL-LAY-WEL 

(TRADE  MARK) 

English  -  American  White 

LEGHORNS 

Ped  igree  bred  for  high  flock  average.  Unre¬ 
stricted  farm  range.  Lay  large  white  eggs. 

CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 

Real  value.  Send  now  for  1923  Catalog. 

LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS 

A  Farming  Organization— not  “  just  a  hatchary  ’ ' 

R-  D.  Pot t *t own.  Pa. 


»  BABY  CHICKS- 

TOM  BARRON  S.C.W.L.  PRODUCTION  BRED 

Booking  Orders  for  Spring,  1923.  Send  for  Price  List. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

Proprietor*  CORTLAND,  N. 

Our  Birds  Won  at  N.  Y.  S.  G.  P.  C.  A.  Production  Show 
At  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  December  4th  to  8rh,  1922 


EBERDALE 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Heavy  winter  layers  of  big  white 
eggs.  Bred  to  win  and  lay.  Won 
nine  ribbons  on  nine  entries  at 
Philadelphia.  Send  for  pamphlet 
on  prices  of  eggs  and  chicks. 

C.  L.  EBERLE,  Pltoenixvllle,  Pa. 


cS  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  birds 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range,  Buttermilk  fed.  Birds 
that  have  the  size  and  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
layers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching,  February,  March 
and  April  shipments,  from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned, 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerels.  Mv  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved’’,  price  $1.00,  free  with 
all  $10.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


DAY-OLD 

CHICKS 


S.  C. 


ALSO 


R.  I.  REDS 
W.  LEGHORNS 

FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

BRED  FOR  VITALITY  8  EGGS 

HATCHING  EGGS 


HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  624  Main  St,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 

—  =y 

Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  This 
is  the  third  (pullet)  year  of  this  contest. 

Week  ending  January  2,  1923: 

B.  P.  BOOKS 

Week  Total 


C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J .  25  49 

J.  A.  Craig.  N.  J .  36  129 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  74  405 

Harry  H  Ober,  N.  J .  26  204 

Lewis  Farm.  R.  1 .  19  92 

Roselawn  Farm,  N  J .  19  63 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  58  J34 

Boy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J .  0  0 

James  F.  MacDonald.  Mass .  61  325 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Barr's  Knobby  Stone,  Pa .  30  63 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J .  39  304 

K.  0.  Condict  &  Son.  N.  J .  10  37 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  47  215 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J .  48  191 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J .  57  472 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  67  321 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J .  62  342 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  38  144 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  J .  37  118 

R.  W.  Tracy.  N.  J .  12  98 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J .  31  139 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard,  N.  Y . 8  109 

AN£ONA8 

Just- A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  64  313 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  .  22  79 

Solomon  Ricbman,  N,  J .  64  420 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  54  165 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  58  291 

J.  W.  Bottcher,  N.  J .  56  '282 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  47  212 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  61  326 

A.  L.  Causse.  Jr.,  N.  J .  69  444 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  34  226 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N,  J .  87  515 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J .  23  162 

Alex  Kichenbaum,  N.  J .  60  278 

Eigenrauch  &  l)e  Winters,  N.  J .  10  86 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  55  193 

Mattie  H.  Eppele,  N.  J .  41  341 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  49  478 

Richard  Franke,  N,  J .  71  398 

Oreendale  Farm.  N.  Y .  53  328 

Chas  K.  Grove,  Del .  56  307 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  37  319 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J .  18  109 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J .  61  425 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  78  452 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn .  15  133 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  68  696 

Frank  L.  Hugus,  N.  J .  63  350 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J .  54  289 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J .  54  329 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  39  222 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  68  267 

Jay  I>.  Lester,  N.  Y .  53  269 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn .  47  315 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  83  479 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.J .  83  438 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  61  397 

Herbert  O.  Maxham,  R.  I  .  35  174 

Meadowedge  Farm.  N.  Y .  37  302 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  64  336 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J .  72  461 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.J .  18  J90 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  61  346 

S,  Olsen,  N.J .  57  345 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . .  36  294 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  86  436 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.  J .  45  2,(6 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  30  (89 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  61  342 

John  K.  ltoessner,  N.  J .  12  252 

KosehiU  Farm,  N.  J .  64  249 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  43  315 

J.  W.  Schreib,  N.  Y .  61  420 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  60  343 

A-  E.  Spear,  N.J .  34  424 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  66  388 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.J . . .  75  6(8 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr.,  N,  J  .  36  153 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J .  55  255 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J .  28  334. 

Wallace  S.  Suydam,  N.  J .  67  502’ 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  59  283 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J .  25  142 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J .  61  226 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N.  J .  46  305 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm.^N.  J .  32  112 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J .  59  410 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y .  65  234 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  68  524 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A .  55  310 

SCW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  71  383 

R,  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  |Assn .  59  240 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington’Co.  Poultry  Assn .  52  294 

R.  1.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  52  253 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Hammonton  Poultry  Raisers’ Assn. ..  46  247 

Hunterdon  Co  Poultry  Assn .  89  577 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  54  308 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  64  372 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  64  349 


Total  .  4964  28810 


Daily  Ration  for  One  Hundred  Birds 

How  much  food,  in  pounds,  would  100 
White  Leghorn  hens  consume  per  day,  on 
an  average,  in  order  to  keep  up  flock  in 
good  condition  for  laying?  j.  b.  h. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

A  well-fed  White  Leghorn  hen  will 
cousume  between  80  and  90  lbs.  of  grain, 
-whole  or  ground,  in  a  year.  Multiply  this 
by  100  and  divide  by  865,  and  there  you 
are.  M.  B.  D. 


Death  of  Fowls 

My  fowls  get  lame  and  thin,  and  after 
being  lame  awhile  they  stop  eating  and 
then  die,  and  examination  shows  the  liver 
twice  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be.  Some 
of  them  had  roup  last  Winter,  and  I  doc¬ 
tored  them  and  they  got  better,  but  others 
never  had  roup  and  they  are  affected  the 
same.  T.  s. 

Elkton,  Md. 

These  fowls  may  be  suffering  from  some 
digestive  trouble  characterized  by  en¬ 
larged  livers,  or  from  some  infection  in 
which  the  liver  is  involved.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  without  considerable  more 
knowledge  of  the  conditions.  M.  B.  D. 


Even  better 
than  last  year 


hast  year,  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 
were  so  satisfactory  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  poultry  keepers  wrote 
letters  of  appreciation.  This 
year  our  sturdy  farm  flocks 
of  heavy  laying  utility  hens 
are  headed  by  cockerels  direct 
from  America’s  greatest 
specialists. 

The  blood  of  famous  layers 
gives  Lively  Chicks  better 
breeding  than  ever — but  they 
will  still  be  sold  at  utility 
prices. 

Delivery  of  Kerr’s  Lively 
Chicks  is  fully  guaranteed. 
Any  losses  will  be  replaced 
or  money  refunded. 

Send  for  Kerr’s  Chick  Book. 
It  is  full  of  sound  poultry  in¬ 
formation,  including  variety 
selection,  etc.  Interesting 
prices  being  quoted  now. 
Write  to-day. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WEED'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  prolific  strain  which  began  making  good  in  the  hand* 
of  my  customers  (readeis  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker)  alx- 
teen  years  ago  and  have  been  doing  so  continuously 
since  Matings  were  never  better  than  those  I  have  at 
present  and  a  careful  inspection  is  invited.  Some  good 
breeding  males  to  sell.  Fertilehatcliing  eggs  ready  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  Chicks  in  February.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

JOHN  H.  WEED  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm  Vineland.  N.  J. 


“Meet  Us  at  the  GARDEN  ” 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  ‘  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY." 

HATCHING  EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


Directly  Imported  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  Strain  mating*. 
Pedigrees  272-288.  Third  importation.  Breeders  ar« 
selected  also  for  size  ami  vigor.  Strong  chicks  and 
fertile  eggs  from  these  ami  other  matings  of  grand 
layers.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  circulars 
R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic.  P«. 


IOOS.C  W  Leghorn  Pullets 

Barron  strain.  Ready  to  lay,  83  each,  No  cull*. 
M.  VINKLER  -  Unadilla,  New  York 


HAMPTON’S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  whr 
the  BUCK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  moBt  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  C.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


MATTITUCK  White  Leghorn  Farm 

50  Certified  Cockerels,  Barron  Strain.  $10  each.  Cer¬ 
tified  by  N.  Y.S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  A  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and  hatching  egg*. 
Straight  Lord  Farm  stock.  Write  for  prices. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  *  Rahway,  N.  J. 


THE  VINEYARD  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Strain 

Day-old  Chicks  and  Hatching  F.ggs  for  sale.  Breeding 
Pensselected  from  Pedigreed TomBarron’eHighEgg Pro¬ 
ducing  Stock.  Tel.  Me.  22J  Metuchen.  VISITORS  ARE  WILCOMEO 
VINEYARD  POULTRY  FARM. Ine.. Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  t.».I 


BREEDERS  CHICKS  EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  265,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  knowingjusthowthe  account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 
For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Moisture  in  Henhouse 

I  have  two  chicken-houses,  SxS  ft., 
raised  about  a  foot  from  the  ground  and 
tongued  and  grooved  flooring  in  them.  1 
had  sand  on  the  floor  until  it  got  so  damp 
that  it  nearly  froze  solid.  I  cleaned  it  all 
out  and  put  in  heavy  litter  of  buckwheat 
straw,  and  that  got  very  damp  and  soggy  ; 
took  that  out  and  covered  the  floor  with 
roofing  paper  and  litter  on  top,  and  still 
I  notice  the  litter  is  very  damp.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  to  remedy  this  trouble?  Both 
houses  have  plenty  of  ventilation,  and  the 
ceilings  are  dry.  One  of  these  houses  is 
to  be  converted  into  a  brooder  house  for 
March-hatched  chicks.  Do  you  advise 
leaving  the  board  floor,  or  is  concrete 
enough  better  to  be  worth  the  expense  of 
changing?  If  I  plant  a  field  of  rye  next 
Spring,  will  it  be  all  right,  to  use  the 
straw  as  a  litter  without  thrashing  out 
the  grain?  If  so,  would  I  have  to  change 
my  grain  ration.  I  now  use  the  Cornell 
formula,  minus  the  oats.  T.  w.  M. 

The  moisture  which  makes  the  litter 
damp  does  not  come  from  below,  but  from 
the  bodies  of  the  fowls.  The  only  way  to 
rid  the  house  of  it  is  by  thorough  venti¬ 
lation.  This  is  best  accomplished  by 
open  windows  on  one  side,  with  all  other 
sides  air-tight.  If  your  walls  and  ceiling 
are  dry,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  litter  is 
sufficiently  damp  to  do  harm ;  it  cannot 
be  kept  absolutely  dry.  You  would  gain 
nothing  by  substituting  concrete  for  a 
good  floor  of  matched  stuff  in  such  a 
building  as  you  have. 

Rye  has  practically  the  same  food  value 
as  oats,  corn  and  wheat,  though  less  pal¬ 
atable  and  less  readily  eaten  by  the  fowls. 
If  you  used  unthreshed  rye  as  litter,  the 
fowls  would  probably  eat  the  grain,  and 
would  require  that  much  less  in  their 
scratch  ration.  You  would  probably  have 
to  limit  the  amount  of  unthreshed  straw 
given  them  daily  to  avoid  over-feeding 
upon  whole  grain  and  neglect  of  the  dry 
mash.  Your  observation  of  their  actions 
in  this  respect  should  guide  you. 

M.  B.  J>. 


Poisoned  Hens 

Some  time  ago  a  reader  was  making  in¬ 
quiries  about  pullets  dying,  and  the  next 
week  mine  began  the  same  way.  You 
said  the  symptoms  were  poison.  I  puz¬ 
zled  to  figure  out  where  the  poison  could 
be,  and  found  it  right  in  the  henhouse. 
My  husband  had  muriate  of  potash  stored 
there,  and  the  pigs  got  in  and  tore  the 
bags  open.  After  I  covered  them  up,  had 
no  more  trouble.  The  muriate  had  lumps 
which  looked  like  grit.  My  husband 
claims  they  would'  not  eat  it;  I’ve  yet  to 
learn  anything  a  hen  won’t  pick  at. 

Mexico,  N.  Y.  MRS.  J.  w.  D. 


HOTEL  PENN-POST 

31st  St.  and  8th  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Five  minutes  from  anywhere.  Opposite  Penn  Sta¬ 
tion.  Gen.  P-  O.  200  new  modern  rooms,  furnished 
by  Wanamaker,  $1.50  per  day.  $9  per  week.  Turk¬ 
ish  hath  iu  connection,  50c.  Telephone  514—  Chelsea 


The  Olivia  Sage  School  nursTng 

offers  one  year’s  course  in  special  bedside  nursing 
to  limited  number  of  women.  Classes  formed  quar¬ 
terly.  Pupils  receive  maintenance,  uniform  and 
salary.  Apply  to  DIRECTOR.  NEW  YORK  INFIRMARY  FOR 
WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN.  321  East  15th  St.,  New  York 


1TI  innp  A  9-Mo.  Trained  Attendant  Course  is  Of- 
lYIIICNp  *  fered  at  N.  Y.  C.  Children’s  Hospital 

*  "  UllUli  •  RANDALL'S  ISLAND,  NY.  CITY 

to  women  between  the  ages  of  18  and  40  yaars.  whohave 
had  grammar  school  education  or  equivalent.  Full 
maintenance,  text  book  and  uniforms  furnished.  Allow¬ 
ance  $40  per  month.  One  full  day  off  duty  each  week. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  139. 

FRUIT,  poultry,  truck  farm;  lease  or  sell;  58 
acres;  6-room  house;  large  cellar  barn;  chick¬ 
en  house;  300  fruit  trees;  near  station,  tewn, 
sea  resort  and  markets.  THOMAS  NARDI,  353 
WEST  43d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  FARM  for  sale — On  State  road;  (4 
mile  from  station;  10  acres;  five-room  bunga¬ 
low;  two  large  poultry  houses,  one  200  feet 
long,  -  one  240  feet  long;  feed  room,  20x20-foot 
root  cellar;  capacity  of  bouses  3,000  birds; 
electric  light  in  houses;  pumping  outfit;  five 
brooder  stoves,  capacity  3,000  chicks;  700 
breeder  hens,  1,300  pullets  (White  Leghorns); 
hens  and  pullets  are  laying;  retiring  from  busi¬ 
ness;  must  be  sold.  For  further  information 
address  BOX  37,  Westhampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small,  cheap,  one-man  general  farm, 
in  New  York,  with  some  woods;  no  agents; 
state  kinds  of  soil,  subsoil,  water  supply,  build¬ 
ings,  equipment,  price  and  terms  and  all  de¬ 
tails.  ADVERTISER  2372,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  nine-room  bouse  and  bath,  city 
water,  gas  and  electric  lights;  large  barn, 
with  garage;  maple  shade;  house  and  barn  in 
first-class  shape;  nearly  one  acre  land.  For  full 
particulars  write  owner,  F.  B.  AMES,  Millville 
Manor,  Millville,  N.  J. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  up-to-date  small  farm,  55 
acres;  less  than  half  hour  from  Kingston,  N. 
Y.,  over  State  road;  all  city  improvements  in 
dwelling  and  buildings:  good  water.  Particu¬ 
lars,  ADVERTISER  2389,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM,  State  road,  Newtown,  Conn.; 

house,  10  rooms  and  bath;  2  barns;  henhouses 
for  1,100  hens,  10  colony  brooder  houses,  6,600- 
egg  incubator;  rich  land;  electric  ligbt;  city 
water;  $7,500.  660  DEWEY  ST.,  Bridgeport, 

Conn. 


WANTED — To  purchase  small  farm  on  main 
State  road  between  Nyack  and  Kingston,  or 
Peeksfeill  and  Poughkeepsie;  please  send  terms 
and  full  particulars  in  first  letter;  those  with 
stone  heaps  or  swamps,  do  not  answer.  P.  O. 
BOX  513,  Mt.  Kisc-o,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 160-acre  farm  in  Vermont;  a  good 
■  one;  tvrite  for  terms.  G.  F.  GRIFFIN,  owner, 
R.  F.  D.,  Washington,  Vt. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm.  Greenwood  Lake,  Or- 
.  ange  County:  200  acres;  spring  watered  pas¬ 
tures;  near  village  and  school;  milk  sells  12c  per 
quart;  machinery:  barn  accommodates  20  cows. 
PAUL  GROSS,  302  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  place,  13  acres,  fiue  build¬ 
ings:  main  road;  20  miles  Atlantic  City; 
poultry,  truck;  tea  room;  near  town.  W.  P. 
CHASE,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Boarding  dairy  poultry  farm;  100 
acres;  good  buildings:  apple,  peer  orchards; 
hrook.  woods,  close  to  village.  BOX  4,  Walker 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


WILL  SACRIFICE  for  $6,000  one-acre  chicken 
farm  near  Metuchen;  6-room  dwelling;  im¬ 
provements;  easy  commuting.  Write  owner,  J. 
TOFTE  HANSEN,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


WANTED — April  1,  1923,  a  large  family,  not 
less  than  5  milkers;  3  must  be  men  workers, 
to  work  my  Orange  County,  N.  Y..  75-cow  dairy 
farm  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  2416,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm,  200  acres  tillable,  im¬ 
mediately  adjoining  two  cities  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia;  has  good  trade  for  Grade  A  milk  produced; 
completely  equipped  and  modern,  up-to-date 
buildings;  will  sell  purebred,  tuberculin-tested 
herd  and  implements  and  rent  farm  at  reason¬ 
able  figure;  this  is  an  opportunity  and  a  going 
proposition  for  a  practical  fanner  and  dairy¬ 
man.  Address  ADVERTISER  2415,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


LARGE  FARM  WANTED — I  want,  to  rent,  with 
privilege  of  buying,  large,  productive,  well- 
equipped,  high-class  farm,  of  not  less  than  400 
acres;  give  fullest  particulars  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  2420,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  poultry  farm,  25 
acres:  16-room  brick  house;  electricity;  bath; 
near  city;  $16,000;  dairy  farm,  fully  equipped: 
stock:  $25,000.  ADVERTISER  2421,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Mexico,  N.  Y.,  dairy  farm;  62 
acres:  good  soil;  0  acres  in  woodlot  and  sugar 
bush;  10  young  grade  cows;  hay;  7-room  house; 
barn  with  cement  stable  for  14  cows;  granary, 
pigpen  and  henhouse;  icehouse:  near  neighbors 
and  school;  rural  delivery;  $3?800;  $1,000  cash; 
remainder  mortgage;  easy  terms.  Owner,  G.  S. 
BUBLINGHAM,  556  I.afayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — My  75-acre  farm;  complete  water 
system;  electric  lights;  V<  mile  William  Penn 
highway.  Write  for  particulars,  HOWARD 
ZIEGLER,  Royersford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE,  EXCHANGE  or  RENT— My  233 
acre  farm,  near  Newport,  N.  J. ;  good  soil; 
healthy  section;  stores,  eburdhes  and  high 
school;  on  State  road.  M.  B.  WEKERLE,  New¬ 
port,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Bargain;  small  farm  and  green¬ 
houses,  with  outbuildings,  stock,  crops  and 
Implements,  in  Pennsylvania;  house  has  9  rooms, 
hot  water  heat  and  electric  plant.  ADVER¬ 
TISED  2426,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  50  acres;  30  open;  rest  in  timber;  20 
miles  from  Richmond  and  Petersburg!),  Va.;  6- 
room  house,  with  barn  and  stables,  and  good 
roads  to  both  cities;  this  Is  good  tobacco  land, 
but  owner  is  retiring;  coal  is  known  to  be  un¬ 
der  the  land,  and  a  mine  is  working  within  two 
miles;  price,  $2,000.  ADVERTISER  2423,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  for  cash,  10  aerps  or  more, 
with  buildings;  near  Plainfield,  N.  J.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2445,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS  FARM  FOR  SALE— 315- 
acre  dairy,  fruit  and  general  farm,  fully 
equipped;  100  miles  to  New  York  City;  on  con¬ 
crete  highw-ay;  lJ/j  miles  to  high  school,  stores, 
churches,  creamery;  buildings  practically  new; 
modern  improvements;  15  minutes  from  country 
club,  in  the  section  of  country  homes.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2443,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


12  TO  40  ACRES  choice  land;  28  miles  from 
New  York;  $150  to  $250  per  acre;  well 
drained;  fine  for  orchard  or  truck;  small  road 
frontage  suitable  for  dwelling;  no  buildings; 
one  mile  from  station  on  D.  L.  &  W.;  small 
amount  cash.  ADVERTISER  2429,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


WANTED — To  exchange  a  farm  of  250  acres 
(equipped)  for  a  smaller  one;  the  difference 
can  be  left  on  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER 
2442,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PARTNER  for  up-to-date  fruit  and  poultry 
farm,  in  best  part  of  Vineland;  at  present 
600  pullets.  I*.  HART,  Maple  Avenue.  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  160-acre  farm;  very  productive; 

centrally  located  in  Southwestern  Connecti¬ 
cut;  near  best  markets  in  State:  two  large 
houses,  three  large  barns,  250-ton  silo,  all  best 
condition;  stanchions  for  50  cows,  also  young 
cattle;  plenty  fruit;  smooth  fields;  tractor 
used;  close  to  State  road;  water  system,  elec¬ 
tricity;  fully  equipped  dairy  farm;  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  Address  ADVERTISER 
2459,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — New  bungalow,  seven  rooms,  bath, 
electric  lights;  garage,  henhouse,  five  acres; 
mile  from  town,  on  State  road;  trout  brook 
running  through  place;  price  right.  M.  E. 
ORTENS,  R.  4,  Camden,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  wants  to  rent 
well  equipped  small  place  suitable  for  raising 
1,200-1,500  young  birds;  bouses  for  1,000  layers; 
privilege  buying  after  two  years;  must  be  Cen¬ 
tral  New  Jersey;  easy  reach  of  town;  Trentou 
district  or  up  Delaware  preferred;  required 
March  1.  ADVERTISER  2457,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GOOD  FARM — 235  acres;  splendid  house;  Hud¬ 
son  Valley;  equity  $12,000;  sale  or  exchange 
general  store  or  smaller  farm.  ADVERTISER 
2455,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$3,000  BUYS  iliis  153-acre  farm;  two  miles 
Owe  go,  20  to  Binghamton;  100  young  apple 
orchard,  silo,  two  set  buildings;  continuous 
water  supply;  30  acres  woods;  part  cash;  bal¬ 
ance  long  time.  MARY  E.  CAMPBELL,  State 
Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — To  close  estate;  the  farm 
of  the  late  William  S.  Little,  located  a  half 
mile  front  the  borough  of  Sussex,  N.  ,T.,  con¬ 
taining  116  acres;  tine  farm  home,  with  all 
necessary  outbuildings;  all  oonveniences;  near 
by  three  creameries;  plenty  of  fruit;  fine  neigh¬ 
borhood;  house  of  14  rooms,  steam  heated;  run¬ 
ning  water  in  house  and  barn;  halt'  mile  from 
State  roads:  one  of  the  best  farms  In  the 
county  of  Sussex.  Get  particulars  and  terms 
from  JAMES  S.  LITTLE  or  II.  MARTIN  LIT¬ 
TLE,  Administrators,  Sussex,  N.  ,T. 


FOR  SALE — 23-acre  farm;  adjacent  large  town, 
convenient  New  York  City;  beautiful  new 
house,  all  Improvements;  new  barn,  poultry 
houses,  etc,;  extensive  poultry  and  farm  equip¬ 
ment;  400  White  Leghorn  fowls;  all  $9,000. 
J.  A.  PECK,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 112  acres,  Ulster  County,  for  farm¬ 
ing  or  bungalow  colony;  brook;  driven  well; 
40,000  feet  of  pine  ready  to  cut,  also  about 
100  cordwood;  line  pair  horses,  farm  imple¬ 
ments,,  50  young  apple  trees,  house,  barn, 
chicken  houses;  easy  terms,  or  discount  for  cash. 
Enquire.  MRS.  POOLE.  620  Main  Street  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


200-ACRE  dairy  farm  for  sale;  in  the  Berk- 
shires:  fine  trout  brook;  on  State  road.  BOX 
18,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  within  100  miles  New 
York:  near  railroad;  give  full  information. 
ADVERTISER  2461,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent  (might  buy)  small  poultry 
farm:  75  miles  New  York;  near  markets. 
ADVERTISER  2460,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  poultry  farm.  12  acres; 

house,  eight  rooms:  barn,  poultry  houses;  all 
kinds  fruit;  sacrifice  to  settle  estate;  price 
$1  ,500;  one-half  down;  balance  may  remain  on 
mortgage.  FRANK  WHITEMAN,  Executor, 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous  1 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this  is 
real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honev,  5-lb. 

pails.  $1.25;  10  lbs..  $2.20;  delivered  into  3d 
zone.  HARRY  J.  BORKMAN,  Box  87,  Katonah, 
N.  Y. 


ORANGES-GRAPEFRUIT — Tree  ripened,  direct 
from  grower;  packed  in  grove;  bushel  boxes 
mixed.  $2.50;  send  cheek  with  order.  E.  K. 
WALKER,  Jr.,  Wauchula,  Fla. 


ALFALFA  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY— Several  cars 
mixed  and  straight  Alfalfa  for  sale;  also  clear 
Timothy  and  Straw.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route 
4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TOR  SALE — Fifty-cow  farm;  Wayne  County, 
Pa.;  modern  house,  suitable  Summer  boarders; 
tenant  house;  modern  barn;  make  Grade  A  milk; 
fine  spring  water,  orchards,  small  fruits, 
adapted  for  such;  near  good  markets;  tractor- 
worked  meadows;  very  productive;  good  com 
land;  valuable  lumber  tract;  silo,  horse  barn, 
garage,  truck;  price  as  going  business,  every¬ 
thing,  $22,000;  $8,000  cash  or  security;  easy 
terms;  owner  retiring.  ADVERTISER  2439, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Truck  farm,  30  acres;  60  miles  of 
New  York  City;  large  new  house  and  barn; 
price  $4,500;  bargain;  terms.  BOX  154,  Manor- 
ville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — 200-acre  Orange  County, 
N.  Y..  farm;  productive,  convenient  and  de¬ 
sirable;  easy  terms;  possession  April  1.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2433,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — My  house  and  barn,  with  %  acre 
of  land,  in  Green  River  Village,  Vt. ;  inquiries 
answered.  D.  D.  FRANKLIN,  R.  I).  No.  3, 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 


1 7- ACRE  DAIRY  FARM — Seven  cattle,  horses, 
all  implements  ajid  fodder;  make  Grade  A 
milk;  price  $2,600;  $1,000  down;  rest  easv  terms. 
AD\  ERTISER  2431,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Residence  and  five  acres,  28  miles 
from  New  York;  nine  large  rooms,  modern 
improvements;  one  mile  from  Gillette.  N.  J., 
station  on  D.  L.  &  W. ;  possession  April  1; 
$8,500.  ADVERTISER  2430,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  on  country  road;  big  barn: 

fine  house,  five  rooms;  farm  lies  north  of 
Manor  Line;  38  acres,  clear  land,  no  stumps, 
heavy  soil.  Inquire  of  LENA  KNESKI,  Calver- 
ton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Or  exchange  for  suburban  proper 
Oakwood  Terrace  Farm,  beautiful  conn 
place;  sacrifice  to  settle  estate;  one  mile  fr 
Station;  in  Berkshire  Hills,  112  miles  from  X 
York  City’,  three  hours  by  express;  an  cleg; 
15-room  house;  large  bam,  slate  roofs;  sev 
room  tenant  house:  other  outbuildings:  oreha 
trout  stream  length  farm:  14  acres  woodla 
mostly  large  white  oak  timber;  balance  h 
rich  soil,  suitable  for  cattle  and  poultry  raisi 
marker  gardening,  general  farming:  easy  feri 
FRANK  WHITEMAN.  Executor.  Hillsdale.  \. 


HONEY— Quart,  80c;  gallon,  $2.50;  delivered  3d 
zone.  RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  elover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Old  one-wheel  combined  mower  and 
reaper,  Kirby,  Hussey,  Dorsey,  Maury  or  New 
Yorker,  manufactured  before  1880.  Address 
BOX  35,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at,  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1:  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well-satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them  >  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Extracted  clover-basswood,  60-lb.  can 
at  onr  station,  $7.80;  buckwheat,  $6.30;  10 
lbs.,  delivered  in  third  postal  zone,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat.  $1.80.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


TIMOTHY  HAY  and  oat  straw  for  sale.  GLENN 
T.  CARTER,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Star  well  drill,  No.  32,  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  state  particulars.  C.  L.  WRIGHT, 
Hamden,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  second-hand  Niagara  or  Dosdj 
fruit  dusting  machine;  that  is,  blower,  engine, 
wagon  and  accessories  complete;  give  all  partic¬ 
ulars.  F.  L.  MERRIAM,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


LOST — Airedale  dog,  without  collar:  medium 
size;  markings,  brown  with  black  saddle;  from 
Winsted,  Conn.,  December  7:  dog  wandered  from 
Western  Massachusetts  toward  former  home  in 
New  York.  Notify  J.  HOAR,  53  State  St..  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Reward  liberal. 


NURSE  will  accommodate  confinement  case  or 
care  for  children  in  her  own  home;  strictly 
private.  MRS.  N.,  Box  1067,  Virden,  ill. 


I  OFFER  Alfalfa  bav  in  ca riots  at  a  reasonable 
price.  I.  0.  HAWKINS,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY— Special  sale  on  00  lb.  ran*  light 
amber:  also  basket  and  tying  willows.  liO$- 
COE  E.  WIXON,  Dept.  G.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  quality  extracted  clover  la.ss- 
wood,  5  lbs.  $1.20:  10  lbs..  $2.05;  buckwheat, 
*1  ami  $1.80:  postpaid  within  third  zone;  60-lb  . 
can  buckwheat,  $6  here.  H,  F.  WILLIAMS. ; 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


TOU  SALE — 1.200-egg  Candee  ineubator;  first- 
class  shape.  C.  R.  LYMAN,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y 


WANTED — Two  Cyphers  incubators,  390  cap  a  . 

city;  must  be  in  good  condition.  SAM  STOL 
MAN,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


YAMS  AND  PEANUTS — Buy  these  delectable 
Southern  products  direct:  nice  selected  sweet 
potatoes,  yam  varieties,  that  cook  very  sweet 
and  soft:  safely  shipped  by  express,  bushel  bas¬ 
ket,  $1.75:  shelled  nuts  of  superior  quality,  8 
ibs..  $1:  7  ibs,,  $2;  home-made  peanut  butter. 
5e  lb.  additional:  shipped  express  or  parcel  post 
transportation  charges  collect.  SAWYER  BROS  . 
R.  D.  3.  Portsmouth,  Va. 


KNITTING  YARN — Guaranteed  all  virgin  wool, 
1  lb.,  $2.75:  2  or  more  lbs.  at  $2.50  per  lb., 
postpaid ;  samples  for  stamp.  F,  F.  CROSllY, 
Coudersport,  Pa. 


HEAVY  FRINGE  MITTENS  —  Hand-knit;  tbs 
warmest,  longest  wearing  woolen  mittens 
made;  brown,  tan  or  gray;  $2.90  per  pair,  post 
paid.  F.  F.  CROSBY,  Coudersport,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— One  1.800  Hall  Incubator  and  five 
brooder  stoves,  all  in  good  condition  all 
crated,  $250.  E.  REICHERT,  Pompton  Lakes. 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — A  few  yards  of  worsted  suitings 
for  men  or  Women's  suits  or  dresses,  from 
virgin  Conneetieuf  wool;  samples  sent.  I'. 

MAN  WARING,  Clinton,  Conn. 


CHOICEST  selected  large  Oregon  prunes,  dire,  t, 
express  paid,  25  lbs.,  $4;  12U  lbs.,  $2. IS. 

KING  WOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Ore. 


CITRUS  and  tropical  fruit  grove,  300  bearing 
trees;  7-room  bungalow;  will  rent  two  years, 
$500  cash,  optional  apply  on  purchase  price, 
$2.50$,  end  of  term;  no  taxes;  free  firewood; 
pictures  and  particulars  at  Rural's  otllce.  (  HAS. 
B.  CALLKY,  Santa  Barbara,  Isle  of  Pines  Cuba. 


F'OR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gallon, 
f.  o.  b,  ERNEST  HELD,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


PRAIRIE  State  incubator,  390-egg,  1922  model, 
guaranteed  first-class  condition,  $45.  T.  Vt 
BRAUN,  R,  D.  1,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


FIVE  Magic,  two  Marvel  brooder  stoves;  reason 
able.  ADVERTISER  2408,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PT'RE,  wholesome,  delicious  home-made  plaiu 
taffies,  3  lbs.  for  $1;  walnut  and  English  faff, 
and  caramel,  2*4  lbs.  for  $1;  postpaid  into  3d 
zone;  send  cash  or  P.  O.  money  order,  please. 
MRS.  R.  C.  MacKLEY,  Rroguevllle,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Pure,  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.50  gallon;  10-lb.  can  sugar,  $3;  saf- 
isfaction  guaranteed;  cash  with  orders.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


FOR  SAI.E — Six  sections  Candee  incubator 
(1,800  eggs),  without  heater,  $30  per  section; 
guaranteed  in  first-class  condition.  KIRKT’P 
BROS.,  Mattltuek,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — John  Deere  two-way  rldftig  plow, 
$20;  Empire  cream  separator  (snp  sizel, 
$18:  power  transmitter  for  Ford,  $9.  ''ADVER¬ 
TISER  2410,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — One  Belknap  orchard  wagon  in  good 
condition.  Write,  stating  lowest  price.  PAUL 
M.  BARROWS,  R.  F.  I).  No.  30,  Stamford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — A  Merry  Garden  auto  cultivator  In 
good  working  condition,  for  $100.  B.  GAS 
PARING,  Mystic,  Conn. 


WANTED— Have  you  any  real  old  United  States 
or  Canadian  postage  stamps  on  old  letters 
failing  away  in  your  attic?  Sell  them  before  it 
is  too  late.  Don't  remove  the  stamps  front  tin- 
envelopes.  Write,  COLLECTOR,  18  Hewlett  St., 
Waterlmry,  Conn. 


WANTED — Coal-burning  brooder  she  Candee 
or  Blue  Hen  preferred;  large  cap«.  ,ty  and 
must  be  in  good  condition.  PAUL  MYERS, 
Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 


PURE  extracted  honey,  delivered  to  3d  postal 
zone;  5-lb.  pail  clover,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  $1  : 
10-lb.  pail  $2  and  $1.85;  60-lb.  can.  $8.50  and 
$7.50:  160-lb.  keg,  delivered  by  freight,  11c  sod 
10c  lb.  N.  L.  STEVENS,  Venice  Center,  X.  Y 


WANTED — Lamp  incubators.  PLUM  FARM.  R. 
2,  Lakewood,  N.  ,T. 


MAMMOTH  incubator  operator  and  first-das* 
chick  raiser  desires  position;  $125  per  month 
or  percentage  of  profits.  ADVERTISER  2436. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  Adirondack  balsam  pillows,  all 
made  up  In  handsome  designs,  pleasant  and 
Healthful  fragrance,  14x17,  tine  quality  crash 
cloth,  painted  in  beautiful  designs,  edges 
trimmed  with  attractive  fringe,  tilled  with 
fresh  balsam,  $1.25,  postpaid;  balsam  in  bulk, 
enough  for  two  pillows,  $1,  postpaid;  fill  your 
own;  send  for  booklets  and  circular.  DORSEY 
FARMS,  Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Schwalge-Smitli  800-egg  incirtiator 
sections;  state  year  and  price.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  2444,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  pure  pork  sausage,  made 
from  our  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm;  3  lbs 
for  $1,  postpaid.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Win- 
terton,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  Candee  Incubator  section.  F.  1 
TJ  BRITTS,  Brunswick,  O. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.25;  buckwheat,  $1.15: 

lO  lbs.  clover,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.90;  post¬ 
paid  to  4th  Zone.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  GIFT  for  friends  and  sweet 
hearts;  Aunt  Hannah’s  genuine  Adirondack 
balsam  pillows,  sweet  scented  and  soothing:  3 
lb.  pillow,  $1.25;  check  with  order;  mention 
this  paper.  HANNAH  BAYNE,  Raquette  Lake. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  second-hand  green  bone  cut 
fer:  state  make,  condition  and  price.  ADVER¬ 
TISE  It  2432.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SURE  BOB  old  white  rice  com  (shelled),  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone,  25  lbs.,  $2.50;  8  lbs.,  $1. 
W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


CHESTNUT  BOSTS — Sawed  tapering,  for  pool 
try  fence,  9  feet  long,  4x4-inch  butts,  4x2 
top;  in  bales  of  six,  $1.75  per  bale;  f.  o.  b. 
here;  April  delivery.  W.  IIALBERT,  Oxford. 
N.  Y. 


HII.I. CREST  HOME— Board  for  boys  or  girl*: 

school  privileges;  good  environment;  no  tin  r's 
<are;  best  references.  MINNIE  J.  BODE  1. 
Fort  Blain,  X.  Y. 


JAPANESE  WALNUTS— Five  pounds.  $1.  r  *- 
paid.  E.  KLEIN,  East  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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Hall  Brothers’  Chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 
12  years  experience  in  breeding,  hatching  and  ship¬ 
ping  chicks.  The  buyer  will  receive  the  best  chicks 
that  can  be  produced.  We  breed  only  from  heavy¬ 
laying,  State  Tested  stock,  and  males  in  our  pens  are 
from  high  record  Laying  Contest  hens.  We  have  the 
capacity  to  handle  large  orders  promptly.  Free 
circular.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WHITE  QUEEN  POULTRY  FARM 

Winners  in  Vineland  and  Woodbury  Utility  shows. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn*.  Out  of  14  entries  we  have  won 
11  prizes.  Two  to  4-yr.-old  hens;  never  under  lights. 
Price  per  100:  March,  $9;  April,  $8;  May,  $7.  No 
chicks.  W.  J.  COCKING, Box  194, Lincoln  Ave.,  Vineland, N.J. 


S.  C.  White 
he  g h o r n 
Bred-to-  Lay 

strain.  Sond  for  pricelist.  E.  HITCH,  Prop., 
Boxwood  Poultry  Form  U»urel,  Delaware 


B  A.  B  Y  O  XX  XCKS 

S,  C.  Whito  Loghorns  from  heavy  laying  strain. 
Looking  orders  for  Spring  delivery.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  CALVIN  L.  SHIRES,  Prop.,  Midvolo 
Poultry  Form  -  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


LESHER’SwJ.™' Wyckoff  Strain 

CHICKS— Tlie  Profitable  Kind 

•  18  per  100,  postpaid.  100<  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 


ForSale-S.  C.W.  Leghom  Breeding  Cockerels 

For  shipment  before  Feb.  15th.  We  are  offering  some 
choice  cockerels  at  special  price,  9S  each.  These  males 
will  help  increase  your  flock  egg  prodnction. 

CIIMKIUKST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Rshwsy,  It.  M 


S.C.Buff  Orpington  Cockerels 

Cook  and  Owen  Farm  strains.  “  The  best.”  85. 

FAIR  ORCHARDS  FARM  Green  River.  Vermont 


s  aVe  Choice  Lot  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Cockerels  andcock  birds,  yearlings  and  pullets,  suit¬ 
able  forbreeding  purposes— nice  ones  oftheToni  Bar¬ 
ron  strain.  Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 


For  s.  C.  W.Leghorn  Baby  Chix  and  Eggs 

Also  P,  W.  I.  Runner  Baby  Ducks,  and  Eggs  for 
hatching,  both  bred  for  Laying.  Write  for  Booklets, 

C.  J.  YODER  Grantsville,  Maryland 


s.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Barron  strain.  Fronutrap-nested  flocks.  $4  and  96  each. 
Hatching  eggs,  ••  per  100.  IUNNTIR00K  DIM,  Elizsvllls,  I.T. 


For  Sale-White  Rock  Cockerels  Fit*LsXr%iu- 

OEFORD  FHFXSANTHY.  Wm.  M.  Rsgers.GameKctpsr.Luray.Vi.  I  F.B.Na.1 


BOTTCHER’S  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS  and  HATCHIHB  EGGS  for  Spring  delivery.  Also  a  few 
choice  Cockerels  for  sale.  J.  W.  BOTTCIIER,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  I. 


I  PLl.L.  from  imported  Barron  males.  Dams 

LcgnOrn  OnlCKl  records  to  314  eggs.  Flock  on  Accre¬ 
dited  List.  W .  E.  Atkinson,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


from  selected  8.  C.  White  Leghorn e. 
Booking  orders  now.  Write  (or  citymlar. 

Stephen  lirundage  •  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y. 


Day -Old  Chicks— S.  C. White  Leghorns  mop^Vd  & 

say  circular  and  price  list.  HARVET  riSIIF.lt,  Milford,  8.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorn  trap-nested  cockerels,  dams. 200  eggs  or 
better.  $S  each.  DUNR0BIH  FARM,  Eatontown,N.  j.  R.F.  D.Ns.  1 


Big,  Harm  Large  Frame  Turkeys 

Black  and  Mammoth  Bronze  Hens,  98  to  $9  each.  Toma, 
•  9.50  to  $12. 50  each.  Also  a  few  Pekin  Drakes— Prize 
Winning  Stock  at  98  each,  Wild  Mallards  at  92.25 
each.  Also  a  few  females  of  sach  at  same  price. 

ROCK-CLIFF  FARM  Broguevllle,  P». 


Limited  Number  Young  Breeding  Toms 

Southern  wild  crossed  with  Northern  bronze.  Very 
fine  bird*.  #15  each. 

WILLOWWOOD  FARM  Gladstone,  New  Jersey 


Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS-IIRD-WOLF  STRAIN 

Sired  by  son  of  1st  prize  Madison  Square  Garden. 
Big  boned,  well  marked,  healthy.  Barred  Rock 
cockerels  Thompson  strain.  For  particulars  write 
MUs  ELIZABETH  TATE  -  Draper.  Virginia 


BABY  CHICKS 


Newtown  Colony  Brooder 

Cuts  the  Cost — Raises  the  Chicks 

Trust  your  chicks  to  Newtowna  and  watch  them  grow  into  vigr- 
orous,  healthy  youngsters  with  least  mortality,  at  lowest  coat. 
Newtown  Brooders  burn  coal;  are  self-feeding  and  self- 
rejrulatinjr:  easily  operated  in  any  suitable  building:;  depend¬ 
able,  economical,  successful.  Used  by  leading:  poultrymen 
Everywhere.  Write  today  for  complete  Brooder  Catalog—  FREE. 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 
60  Warsaw  St.  Harrisonburg.  Virginia 


PARKS*  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  .Rocks 

Lead  the  World  as  Layers. 
Bred  for  EGGS  sinc«  1889. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year. 
Contin 
eggs  ii 
ing  at 
layed 

Mo.  Laying  Contests. 

BLUB  RIBBON  WINNERS  at  Roohester,  N.  Y„ 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Dayton,  O., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  etc. 

REAL  MONEY  MAKERS 
Mrs.  Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  net  profit  $8.09 
per  hen;  Mrs.  Wunch  sold  over  $157  worth  of  eggs; 
Mr.  Wilson  over  92601  Mr.  Carr,  Indian  Head,  Md., 
made  over  $800  from  flock  of  53  hens. 

Booking  EGG  AND  CHICK  Orders. 
16-Page  Cir.  Free.  Large  General  80-Page  Catalog,  25c. 

J.  W-  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


uous  records 


to  140 


148  days.  Pullets  lay- 
113  and  114  days.  Out- 
over  2800  birds  in  five 


Foil  Eggs  awdMe  at 
U.R.Fishel’s 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 

are  the  best 
Price  List:  Free 
U.R.Fiehtft  BoxEJBHope.Ind.  | 


Pedigreed  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock 

QlQQCn  DflPI/O  ALayingStrain  that  wins  inLay- 
DAlmCU  riUURO  ing  Contests.  You  get  Certified 
Stock  in  buying  A. G.  Jones’  Rocks.  313  Eggs,  World’s 
OFFICIAL  Record  for  Barred  Rock  hen  made  by  a 
member  of  our  winning  pen  in  N.  American  Laying 
Contest.  Just  remember  It’s  A.  C.  Jones’  strain 
that  made  and  holds  all  the  world’s  Official  Records 
on  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  O.  JONES  -  Georgetown,  Delaware 


PERSISTENT  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

1,000  hatching  eggs  for  shipment  February  1st,  from 
selected  matings  headed  by  pure  Tancred  cockerels 
from  hsns  with  records  of  270  to  299  eggs,  matsd  to  a 
male  from  the  311-egg  All  Northwest  Contest  Win¬ 
ner.  Our  breeders— large,  vigorous,  deep-bodied 
hens— late  moulters,  persistent  layers.  Day-old 
chicks  that  live  and  grow  from  big,  white  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  and  hatched  on  our  own  farm. 

RUGH’S  EGG  FARM  (James  G.  Rugh),  Vineland,  N.  J. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Mr  Buffs  are  first  prize  winners  in  four  States, 
Champion  Cockerel  at  Newark  this  winter  and  first 
prize  winners  at  other  leading  shows.  Cockerels,  95, 
$7. 50  and  $10  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  N.  CONNER  .  Stockton,  N.  J. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

1920- 21  Storrs  contest  high  Rock  pen  and  individual. 

1921- 22  contests  2nd  Rock  pen  at  Storrs  and  Cornell, 
1st  at  Quincy,  3rd  at  Puyallup.  Certified  and  Pedi 
greed  Breeding  Cockerels  for  sale.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Baby  Chicks.  Circular.  KENT  P0ULTKT  FARMS,  Ciisnevii,  N.T. 


White  PlymouthRocks  KSX 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland,  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  prices  address 

I.  BRADFORD  ALLYN  113  Leonard  St.,  BELMONT,  MASS. 


Main-  Dr«B«Tnrl/aua  Champion  “Goldbank’’  strain, 
moth  DlOntB  I  UIKVja  Sired  by  a  son  of  a  first  prize 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Ml»s  IDA  CHUMBI.EY,  Draper,  Ya. 


Special  Pricos  on  T  urkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  0«Icinkas 

Hares  and  Dogra.  Catalog  free.  H.  II.  FREED,  Telford,  Pe. 


Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  fiSr  &I^«^wVn& *» 

Mrs.  WALTER  B.  SAXTON  Venic*  Center,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 

Laying.  Parks’  strain.  82.50  each. 
Riverdale  Poultry  Farm  Riverdale,  N.J. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  strain  that  wins  at  the  laying  competitions, 
with  official  records  over  300  eggs.  Chicks,  eggs  and 
stock  for  sale.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Mammoth  Toulouse  Geeie 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MAPLE  FARM,  CrouwWka,  H.  i 


Mam.  W.  II.  TURKEYS.  Blue  Ribbons  Leaflet. 
Barred  Rocks.  Eggs.  K.  HINIHELWO0O,  Englishlewn,  N.  i. 


BEAUTIFUL  SOLO  IACK  MAMMOTH  IR0NZE  Turkeys.  Healthy, 
vigorous, brilliant  with  bronze.  THOMAS  RFILT.PIrmruth.MMi. 


D  AY-O  LD-2-4-I0-W  EEKS  OLD 

.CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS 

.  W. and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, Barred ( 
■Rocks,  Black  Minorca*,  Silver  Laced  Wyan- 
dottes,  Indian  Runner  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
Excellent  laying  strains.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM. Tb.r.,1, N.T. 


X^CH 

V/s.  c.i 
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TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
GIANT  ROUEN 
INDIAN  RUNNER 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM 


[DUCKLINGS 

R.  34  PHOENIX VILLE,  PA. 


HY-OLD-DUGKLINGS  {  MAMMOTH  WHIT  E  PE  KINS. 

-’rom  selected  and  properly  mated  stock.  The  kind 
;hat  live  and  grow.  WAYNE  COUNTY  DUCK  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY  CO..  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


Pily  DUCKLINGS 


Eggs  and  Drakes 

Prick  List  Free 

PARDEE’S  PEKIHS.Illip.N.T 


ire  White  Muscovy  Ducks  SSSvUlE'&vZ'S. 


SPECIAL  Xn^ull  Prices 

Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Cockerels,  Leg¬ 
horn  Hens,  $1.25.  Write  your  wants.  List  free. 
H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Pi--!,  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys.  Geese.  Ducks, 
-dfj' 8  OlOCK  Guinea*,  Bantam*,  Pigeon**  Collie*. 

>tock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONF.EK  FA1U1S,  Telford.  Pa. 


▼rapneated  Barred  Book  a.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Stock.  Cir- 
I  oulara  free.  ARTHUR  L.  SEARLES.BpxH.  Milford, Hew  Hampshire 


Barred  Rock  Pullet  Sale 

Closing  out  300  ready-to-lay  utility  Barred  Rock  Pullet., 
to  make  room,  at  41  60  each,  all  flrat-claBS  birds. 

A  few  Parks’  Strain  Cockerels  to  spare  out  of  200  to  225 
egg  hens. 

Also  now  booking  orders  for  Parks’  Strain  eggs  and 
chicks. 

Circular  upon  request. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS  Hancock,  Md. 


White  P.  Rock  Cockerels  «50: 

Would  exchange  for  pullets.  8.  J.  Kurtz,  Sanatoga,  Pa. 


RECORD  308  EGGS 

White  Wyandotte  record  made  by  “  College  Queen  ”  at 
Storrs  ?th  contest.  My  birds  have  made  pen  records  of 
2265,  2179  and  2234  |at  Storrs.  Pen  No.  128  led  for  the 
first  seven  weeks  Cockerels,  eggs  and  chix  for  sale  from 
pedigreed  stock.  Send  for  prices.  0.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton, R  l. 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks 

laying  strain 

now  ready.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Cockerel*  and  hens  at  a 
reasonable  price.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown.  Orlawart 


Choice  Lot  of  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

March  and  April  hatched.  From  Barron  strain.  Price, 
•  sand  $10.  JOSEPH  MOREAU,  Si.gl.ton  Farms,  W.lluin  L.k.,1,1. 


Barron’e  White  Wyendottes  &£ 

igree.  Large  egg,  95.  MAKE  T.  GARDNER,  Chatter,  8.  J. 


Uf  Lll.  J-H„„  Regal-Dorcas  strain  direct.  Choice 

wniie  WyanuOTieS  Cockerels.  Pullets,  Hens,  $2.50 — $8 

each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  B.  HIM.,  Seneca  Falls, N.T. 


Utility  White  Wyandotte*.  Hens,  ckls.,  hatching 
eggs.  Money  makers.  A.  f.  PEIRCE.  Wioob.st.r,  S.  H. 


THE  HENYARD 


Line-breeding 

I  am  about  to  order  some  day-old 
chicks,  and  the  seller  advertises  years  of 
line-breeding.  Would  you  explain  line- 
breeding?  How  is  it  done  without  the 
bad  results  of  inbreeding?  f.  r. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

Line  breeding,  or  breeding  in  line,  is 
the  mating  of  individuals  within  family 
lines,  or  those  closely  related.  Carried  to 
its  fullest  extent,  as  in  mating  sire  and 
daughter,  it  becomes  inbreeding.  The 
advantages  of  line-breeding,  and  markedly 
so  of  inbreeding,  are  that,  as  blood  is  con¬ 
centrated,  desirable  characteristics  are 
intensified  and  perpetuated.  The  disad¬ 
vantages  are  that  as  blood  is"  concentrated 
undesirable  characteristics  are  intensified 
and  perpetuated. 

Is  there  any  method  by  which  the  ad¬ 
vantages  may  be  secured  without  accept¬ 
ing  the  disadvantages?  Yes,  by  selection. 
Carefully  weed  out  the  animals  showing 
undesirable  characteristics  and  breed 
only  from  individuals  selected  for  quality. 
Line-breeding,  plus  selection,  gives  us  our 
most  valuable  families  of  animals ;  line¬ 
breeding,  without  selection,  brings  about 
quick  deterioration. 

The  ideal  inbreeding  is  artificial ;  it 
must  be  striven  for.  Mediocrity  is  nat¬ 
ural  ;  it  comes  without  effort.  Nature 
would  rather  slide  down  hill  than  draw 
the  sled  back,  in  which  she  resembles  the 
natural  man  that  theologians  tell  us 
about. 

A  line-bred  flock  of  fowls  may  show  out¬ 
standing  superiority,  or  it  may  be  punk. 
It  all  depends  upon  how  the  line-breeding 
was  done.  It  would  be  impossible  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  highest  results  without  it ;  it 
would  be  possible  to  ruin  the  best  by  it. 
The  key  to  good  or  evil  is  “selection.” 

.  M.  B.  D. 


Buckwheat  in  Poultry  Ration 

>1  have  a  quantity  of  buckwheat  which 
I  wish  to  feed  to  my  hens.  I  have  never 
had  any  experience  in  feeding  buckwheat 
and  would  like  a  little  advice.  At  pres¬ 
ent  I  am  feeding,  for  hard  grains,  oats 
in  the  morning  and  cracked  corn  at  night, 
the  former  at  the  rate  of  about  one  quart 
for  20  birds,  and  the  latter  at  the  rate  of 
one  quart  to  15  birds.  Should  I  use  the 
buckwheat  as  a  substitute  for  the  corn 
or  for  the  oats?  At  what  rate  would  you 
feed  it?  I  do  not  use  artificial  lights.  I 
formerly  fed  some  wheat,  but  when  it 
went  “out  of  eight”  during  the  war  I 
dropped  it  and  have  never  got  the  habit 
again.  Have  also  a  small  quantity  of 
sunflower  seed,  not  quite  matured.  Would 
you  advise  feeding  these,  and,  if  so,  in 
what  manner?  a.  b.  r. 

Buckwheat  is  one  of  the  best  Winter 
grains  for  hens,  and  may  be  fed  as  corn, 
'Wheat,  or  other  hard  grain  would  be. 
While  having  practically  the  same  food 
.value  as  corn,  it  should  be  fed  with  corn, 
rather  than  as  a  substitute  for  it.  It  is 
more  palatable  than  oats  and  will  be  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  flock.  I  should  make  corn 
at  least  one-half  the  whole  grain  ration, 
dividing  the  balance  between  buckwheat, 
oats  and  any  other  available  grain.  Un¬ 
less  care  is  taken,  whole  oats  may  be 
wasted  in  the  litter  without  the  feeder 
observing  that  the  fowls  are  not  eating 
them.  Sunflower  seeds  may  be  fed  with 
the  whole  grain.  Good  wheat,  as  you 
say,  is  pretty  expensive  as  a  poultry  ra¬ 
tion,  and  it  can  be  dispensed  with  when 
other  grains  are  fed,  and  the  wheat  mill¬ 
ing  by-products,  bran  and  middlings,  are 
a  part  of  the  mash. 

A  light  feeding  of  grain  is  all  right  in 
the  morning,  but  the  fowls  should  have 
all  that  they  will  eat  before  going  to 
roost  at  night.  Better  give  them  more 
than  less ;  any  surplus  will  be  found  in 
the  morning.  n.  b.  d. 


Red  Pepper  for  Fowls 

Is  feeding  cayenne  pepper  to  old  hens 
and  pullets  to  force  laying  injurious,  and, 
if  so,  can  it  be  remedied?  A.  M.  G. 

Spring  House,  Pa. 

I  know  of  no  other  effect  which  cayenne 
pepper  can  have  than  as  an  irritant  to  the 
lining  membranes  of  the  organs  through 
which  it  passes.  If  ibut  little  is  used  with 
food,  the  irritation  gives  rise  to  a  pleas¬ 
ant  sensation  of  warmth,  and  it  has  the 
effect  of  a  spice.  It  supplies  no  heat,  of 
course,  and  its  food  value  is  entirely  neg¬ 
ligible.  Given  in  too  large  quantity,  the 
volatile,  irritating  oil  of  the  spice  might 
conceivably  cause  inflammation.  The 
cultivated  taste  of  man  calls  for  pepper, 
just  as  it  calls  for  hot  drinks  and  highly 
spiced  foods  of  various  sorts,  but  I  know 
of  no  reason  for  thinking  that  a  ben  with 
unspoiled  appetite  cares  for  condiments 
with  her  food.  One  difference  between 
bipeds  with  feathers  and  those  without  is 
that  feathered  bipeds  eat  to  supply  the 
body  with  heat,  energy  and  the  materials 
to  repair  waste  and  promote  growth, 
while  more  intelligent  featherless  crea¬ 
tures  eat  to  please  their  sense  of  taste ; 
and  tastes  are  largely  acquired. 

If  you  feel  that  your  pullets  and  hens 
have  been  fed  highly  seasoned  food  so 
long  that  the  absence  of  pepper  will  seri¬ 
ously  annoy  them,  continue  it.  If  not, 
leave  it  out,  and  I  think  that  neither  you 
nor  the  fowls  will  note  any  difference. 
Pepper  will  not  force  laying,  and  the 
breaking  of  the  pepper  habit  does  not  call 
for  any  remedial  measures.  Stop  by  quit¬ 
ting.  M.  B.  D. 


ELM  VIEW  FARM 

S.C.R.I.REDS 

Bred  up  for  16  years  from  best  stock  obtainable 
by  trap  nesting.  900  large,  vigorous  breeders. 
Free  range.  High  egg  production.  Fine  type 
and  color.  12  years  with  Hall  Mammoth  incu¬ 
bators.  All  eggs  and  stock  from  our  own 
fiock.  ('hicks  820  per  100.  Eggs.  810  per  100. 
Cockerels,  810  to  815  each. 

C.  E.  &  C.  H.  PALMER,  New  Haven,  Vermont 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred 

They  are  the  famous  “Sanborn  Stock”  un¬ 
beatable  layers.  We  are  offering  sturdy,  vigor¬ 
ous  Cockerels  that  are  sure  to  satisfy.  All 
have  generations  of  high  producers  behind 
them.  Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chix. 
Catalog  Fret. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  40  Attleboro,  Mats. 


Quality  First 
Baby 
Chicks 

Our  chick*  are  bred  to  lay  from  breeder*  cho»en  for 
color,  laying  qualities,  size  and  thrift.  We  know 
you  will  like  our  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rock*.  8. 
C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  W.  Wyandottes.  Let  us  send  you 
our  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS,  Bos  184,  Lambertville.  N.  J. 


R.  I.  RED  SUPREMACY 

BestS.  C.  Red  Psn,  Storrs  Contest,  1916,  1918,  1920. 
Best  Individual  Red  in  Contest.  1916-1918-1920-1921. 
3  Best  Individual.  Best  Pen  and  Best  Consecutive 
Yearly  Production  records  ever  made  by  any  breeder 
of  Reds  at  Storrs  Contests.  Average  for  seven  con¬ 
secutive  years  in  contest,  181  eggs  per  bird.  AH  birds 
bred  and  owned  by  us-  Pedigreed  cockerels,  eggs, 
chicks.  Plnecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass. 

S.  C.  R.  i.  REDS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  Trapnested  flocks.  Cock¬ 
erels,  $5  and  $7  each.  Hatching  eggs,  $10  per  100. 
6UNNYBROOK  FARM  Elizaville,  New  York 

S.  C.  RED  COCKERELS 

Bred  from  hens  with  official  records  of  250  eggs  or 
better.  Also  W.  Wyandotte,  nephews  of  College 
Queen  (308  eggs)  $5  each.  VAN  ALEN  FARM,  Chester.  N.  J. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  S.  C.  Rhode  island  Reds 

Early  hatehed  pullets,  $3  each.  Yearling  hens,  $3 ; 
cockerels, $4.  Hatching  eggs.  All  excellent  breeding 
stock.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Dsrien,  Conn.  Box  700 

Sr  D  I  D  J  Exhibition  utility  strain.  Line  bred 
I,  K  I  KPfK  20  year*.  Cockerels,  pullets,  year- 
.  V.  Ik.  1.  IVtUOUnergtock  Satisfactjon  guaranteed. 

Hatching  eggs  in  season.  Mil’Ll  FARM.  Oroatwlekt,  N.  I. 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

ROSE  COMB  V  Good  red,  Thoro-Bred*.  Big,  husky 
SIN  GI.E  COMB  /birds.  Shipped  on  approval.  95  Each. 

Catulpa  Poultry  Farm  R.  O.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

S.C.REDS-Owen  Farm’s  Strain  laying  strain. 

in  U.  S.  Cockerel*,  95  |  Pullets,  92.50 ;  Hens,  *2.  From 
225  to  289-egg  Hen*.  D,  L.  DITTO,  Brandenburg,  Kentucky 

SO  D  I  Darla  Thorobred  O  o  c  k  e  re  1  a,  98.50  Each 
.  U.  Fl.  I.  neU3  p,  s.  BKlHriELO  Edgewood,  Maryland 

“CEDARHURST  ”  S.  C.  ANCONAS 

1980-91— N.  Y.  8tate  Egg  Laying  Contest,  high  Ancona 
pen  and  individual.  1981-88— High  Ancona  pen.  Notice 
Pen  10,  now  at  above  Contest.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Quantity  to  sell  is  lim¬ 
ited.  W*  breed  quality,  not  quantity. 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm  •  Rahway,  N.  J. 

ForSale  S.  C.  ANCONA  COCKERELS 

Closely  related  to  our  contest  winner*.  9S  each  while 
they  last.  Buy  one  or  more  of  these  males  and  grade  up 
your  flock.  CBOiBHUUST  POULTRY  FARM, Rahway,  N  J. 

For  Sale- 40  S.  C.  AIMCONAS— Sheppard  Strain 

Yearling  hen*,  $2,75  each.  Pullets,  $2.25  each.  Cock¬ 
erels,  $3  and  up,  from  prize  winner*.  150  White 
and  Fawn  Indiau  Runner  Ducks.  Vigorous,  healthy 
stock— raised  on  8-acre  pond— price,  $8  per  trio, 
(utility  stock.)  Also  50  fine  Pekin  Drakes  at  $3 
each.  J.  O.  PAINE  .  Parsippany,  N,  J. 

TERSEYIBLACKOIANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.PX0E  4  SONS,  In  191  Stlmsr.  N.  J. 

,|.r„u  BUal,  IDanta  The  true  American  meat  breed. 
uerSBjf  DlaCK  Oianis  Breeding  stock,  hatching  eggs. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Maple  Farm,  Creetwiokt,  N.  t. 

IERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS.  Baby  Chicks. 
*  Setting  eggs.  BLAVVELT,  Matawan,  N.J. 

SPECKLED  SUSSEX 

Second  to  none  for  beauty  and  utility.  Breeding 
Trio*,  815,  from  exhibition  stock. 

DOHERTY  Orchard  Valley  Poultry  Farm.  West  Raxbury,  Mass. 

TLianL  lay*  Piillpte  FOR  SALE.  $6  each.  April 
DldCK  JaYd  rUllcTS  hatched.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad.  MILLSTONE  POULTRY  YARDS.  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 


Make  Money  Raising  Squabs 


Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeder* 
shipped  everywhere.  Write  for  prices. 
Homer*.  Carneaux.  White  Kins*  a  Specialty. 

Allston  Squab  C*.,  38  N.  Beacon  St,  Allston,  Mass. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  T ues- 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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Fruit  Book— FREE 


Our  FREE  Nursery  Book  describes  standard 
varieties  of  Apples, 

Peaches,  Plums 
and  Cherries.  Also 
Small  Fruits  and 
Ornamentals. 

We  have  an  especial¬ 
ly  fine  lot  of  one  and 
two -year -old  Apple 
Trees  ready  lor  early 
shipment.  Many  ex¬ 
perienced  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  are  enthusiastic 
over  them. 


Write  today  for  Nursery  Book  and  Price  List. 


J^cisvrL&s  JBsco*) 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


BIG-LAY  POULTRY  FARM 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

" Everybody  Likes  Them  ” 

Still  have  some  open  dates  for  Hatching  Eqqt  and  Baby  Chicki 
from  my  successful  BIG-LAY  STRAIN  it  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS. 

These  are  a  line,  sturdy  lot  of  carefully  selected.  S  to  t 
year  old.  ft  ee  range,  unlighted  hens,  exceptionally  well 
mated  to  males  from  high  record  hens  and  sires.  All 
eggs  and  chicks  produced  on  my  own  faun.  Come  visit 
it  and  see  why  I  advertise  “Everybody  Likes  Them.” 
Circular  Free. 

H.  R.  FINNEY,  Proprietor,  Big-Lay  Poultry  Farm,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


ATTENTION  Lqen” Me" 

The  records  in  this  paper  testify.astothe 
merits  of  our  stock.  We  do  not  buy  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  at  random.  2,500  chicks  our  weekly 
output.  Quality  not  quantity  our  prin¬ 
ciple.  Alwaysamong  leaders  in  New.Tersey 
contests.  Booking  orders  for  ciiix. 

J.  S.  CRAY  &  SON,  Stockton,  N.J. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Bred  from  mature,  vigorous,  heavy-laying  breeders, 
trap-nested  for  years  for  heavy  egg  production. 
Our  birds  at  the  Contests  show  by  iheir  excellent 
recordB  the  blood  and  bleeding  back  of  them. 
Prices  are  reasonable.  For  sale,  immediate  ship¬ 
ment,  Cockerels  from  Certified  Matings,  An. 

Send  for  Free  Circular 

Schlein’s  Blue  Ribbon  Poultry  Farm,  Center  Moriches,  N.Y. 


ORDERS  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Certified  and  uncertified  CHIX.  For  delivery  after 
February  1.  100  big,  husky  March  hatch  Cockerels, 
rigidly  culled  during  certification  work:  brim  full 
of  pep.  health,  vigor.  $10  each;  $45  per  five; 
$80  per  10.  We  always  do  business  on  the  square. 
Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  N,  Y. 


FRANCAIS’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Twice  winners  at  Storrs.  Last  six  pens  there  aver¬ 
aged  200  eggs  per  bird.  Leading  Rock  pens  last  year 
at  Storrs  and  Illinois  contests.  Booking  orders  for 
eggs  and  chicks.  Cockerels  and  pullets. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach,  New  York 


Columbian  Wyandottes.  Reasonable  prices.  Free 
literature.  IUI.1’11  WOOUWAKD.  Box  28,  (irnftoii,  Mass. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

One  pen  of  Cockerels  and  seven  Pullets,  about  ready  to 
lay,  $60.  Real  black  beauties.  A.  F.  STINE.R.4, Ballsion  Spa, N.Y. 


For  Sale— S.  C.  Black  Minorca  Cockerels  white 

S.C.  Leghorns,  Pratt’s  strain.  E.  SIGL0CK,  Stockton,  N.J.  R.O.Z 


[J  jT  TF  Ft  C  U P  S<iock\.ani!  *-k'gs  tgc  sale. 


OAKDALE  FARM 


Also  Black  Giant  Pullets 

Port  Jefferson  Station,  New  York 


Salk  400  S  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Breeders 

Laying  now.  $2  each.  Kmil  Jtelcliert,  Pompton  Lakes,  N.J. 


*  ®lc  Large  White  African  Guineas 

“The  kind  that  drive  the  hawks  away."  $2 .50  each. 

FRANK  RQSEBR0UGH,  "The  Locusts.”  Brockport,  New  York 


rUirrC  from  pure-bred,  selected-heavy- 
LnlUYj  laying,  free-ranged  hens.  Pie- 
paid  parcel  post,  100  percent 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular  and 
price  list  on  request.  Get  it. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Ottsville,  I’eiineylvuiiitt 


White  Wyandottes 

Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  Chicks  and  few  choice 
Cockerels  for  sale.  Breeder  of  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  for  17  years.  I^eader  Bergen  Co.  Egg- 
Laying  Contest,  1921.  Jiegistered  by  American 
Record  of  Performance  Council.  (Send  for 
Circular.)  AUGUST  WEISS,  Upper  Saddle  River,  N.  J. 


10  Fine  LEGHORNE  COCKERELS 

bred  from  high  record  hens  at  §5.00  each. 
PUSSY  WILLOW  EGG  FARM,  East  Moriche*,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


FINAL  SALE 

circulars,  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
Lawrence,  Mass 


Certified  Red  C 
erels,  85.00  e 
Satisfaction  gus 
teed.  Order  1 
this  ad.  or  writ 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  from  selected  yearling  hens.  Si  5  per  hundred. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS,  Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Barron  strain,  large,  vigorous  stock.  Certified 
stock.  Member  of  N.  Y.  8.  C.  P.  C.  A,,  Inc. 

George  G.  Brundage  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y, 


New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society 


As  usual  the  attendance  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  last  week  was  not  large,  but 
l’resident  Brockway  presented  a  strong 
program,  and  the  two  days’  sessions  were 
interesting  from  first  to  last.  The  speak¬ 
er’s  talent  was  exceptionally  high,  and 
while  the  attendance  of  farmers  was  light, 
every  subject  was  discussed  from  his  angle 
on  the  floor  level  with  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature.  The  discussions  were 
worth  while  because  of  the  atmosphere  it 
created  for  the  lawmakers. 

The  subject  of  great  interest  was  the 
Governor’s  address  on  Tuesday  evening. 
He  spoke  with  a  little  more  than  his  ac¬ 
customed  vigor.  The  burden  of  it  was 
that  A1  wants  to  legislate  the  Farms  and 
Markets  Commission  out  of  existence,  and 
put  a  single-headed  commission  in  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  the  work.  lie  said  he 
wanted  a  high-class  man.  and  farmers 
could  make  bis  tenure  as  long  as  they 
liked  and  pay  him  up  to  $15,000  a  year 
to  get  the  quality  of  man  needed  to  put 
pep  and  ginger  into  the  department.  He 
said  he  spoke  for  the  city  as  well  as  for 
the  farm,  because  a  million  dollars  was 
no  good  to  a  man  on  Broadway  if  there 
was  no  food  in  the  city  to  buy  to  eat. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  session  was  a  discussion  of  radio 
broad  casting  and  its  value  to  the  farmer, 
by  J.  C.  Gilbert  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  As  a  demonstration  the 
management  arranged  for.  a  short  address 
by  John  J.  Dillon  at  the  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  in  Schenectady,  about  25  miles  from 
Albany.  The  address  was  received  and 
plainly  heard  at  the  meeting — the  As¬ 
sembly  Chamber — the  Capitol.  It  was 
also  heard  by  nil  the  other  listening  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  radio  zone  from  Canada  to 
Mexico. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Geo.  II.  Lunn  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  evening  session,  and  Speaker 
LI.  Edmund  Machold  made  an  address,  the 
high  grade  of  which  was  conviction  that 
New  York  State  farmers  would  not  b? 
benefited  by  easy  credits,  and  that  credits 
might  be  made  so  easy  as  to  be  a  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing. 

The  discussion  of  farm  credits  during 
the  following  morning  session  brought  out 
some  strong  economic  and  financial  talent. 

I’  rank  F.  Shear.v  of  the  Manufacturers’ 
National  Bank,  Troy;  Robert  E.  Roberts 
of  the  Citizens’  Trust  Co.,  IJtica;  Henry 
Burden  of  Cazenovia;  and  Commissioner 
Berne  A.  Pyrke.  These  authorities  were 
all  in  accord  with  Speaker  Machold.  They 
agreed  that  in  as  far  as  New  York  State 
is  now  concerned  the  local  banks  are  in 
a  position  to  give  farmers  all  the  credit 
they  need,  and  are  willing  to  do  so.  The 
Reserve  banking  system  has  enabled  the 
banks  to  furnish  all  the  money  needed 
to  finance  the  growing  and  marketing  of 
crops,  and  to  extend  or  renew  notes  to 
cover  farm  turnover  period.  The  Federal 
Land  Bank,  and  the  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank,  and  the 
Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York  are 
in  a  position  to  finance  farm  mortgages. 
The  good  feature  of  these  banks  is  that 
by  the  payment  of  one  per  cent  a  year 
the  loan  is  liquidated  in  33  years.  Of 
course  there  will  be  applications  made 
for  both  mortgage  and  personal  loans  that 
no  bank  can  take.  This  is  regrettable, 
but  to  allow  a  man  credit  beyond  his 
power  to  pay  is  more  of  an  injury  to  him 
than  a  favor,  because  if  he  once  defaults 
his  credit  is  gone,  while  if  he  struggles 
and  improves  his  position  by  saving,  he 
will  be  in  a  position  to  command  and  re¬ 
ceive  credit.  A  resolution  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  on  the  line  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  and  Federal  lawmakers  were  re¬ 
quested  not  to  pass  the  credit  bills  now 
pending  in  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty- 
One  on  the  school  question  was  ably  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves.  ‘Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  and  a  resolution 
indorsed  the  work  of  the  committee. 

Officers  elected  for  tl  e  next  year  were : 
A.  L.  Brockway,  president ;  Chas  H 
Baldwin,  secretary;  II.  B.  Winters,  treas¬ 
urer;  Peter  G.  Teneyck.  E.  R.  Eastman, 
Geo.  W.  Sisson,  Henry  Burden.  W  A 
Parsons,  IW.  P.  Schanck,  S.  .T.  Loweli,  J. 
A.  D.  Findlay,  vice-presidents ;  J.  J  Dil¬ 
lon,  R.  W.  Thatcher.  Thos.  E.  Cross,  W. 
II.  Manning,  F'\  J.  Riley,  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 


FOR  SALE 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels 

THE  THOMPSON  RINGLETS.  I  have  been  buying  Egg* 
and  stock  from  E.  B.  Thompson  for  the  past  9  or  10 
years  and  I  have  some  very  nice  cockerels  at  S5  each. 
Address  CLINTON  R.  H0USEL  Ringoes.  N.  J.  R  F.  D.  No.  2 


D  ET  Four  April  hatched  utility  pullets 
•  ■  ■»  “  mid  a  fine  big  cockerel  for  $18. 

B1  D  G  A  I  II  C  Single  pullets.  $9. GO.  Cockerels. 

R  n  U  H  I  n  O  ti  l  N  SHe«OK,S«nth|i<.rt.  (  *an 


Mtjskkat  season  opens  in  Maryland 
January  1  and  closes  March  15,  says  the 
Baltimore  News.-  The  rodents,  or  what¬ 
ever  they  may  be  termed,  are  reported  as 
being  plentiful  and  the  hides  are  selling 
for  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  each.  The  marsh 
lands  bordering  on  the  Choptank  River 
are  a  favorite  breeding  place  for  the  rats,  I 
and  ^ground  in  that  section  is  being  leased  I 
at  $3  per  acre. 


.  " The  Flower  of. the 

Choose  the  famous  Rosemont  Chick 
customers  order  year  after  year  because  tl 
and  at  maturity  are  beautiful,  productive 
flocks  of  business  birds.  Quality  high— pr 

Rosemonu  specialises  in  the  popular 
business  breeds  We  have  one  which  will 
meet  your  wishes.  LEGHORNS,  White. 

Buff.  Brown,  Black— ANCON  AS.  Mottled 
— K  I.  BEDS,  single  and  Hose  Comb— 
PLYMOUTH  KOCKS.  Barred.  White— 
WYANDOTTES,  White. 


Season's  Chicks" 

s  ami  have  no  regrets.  Rosemont 
mse  husky,  healthy  chicks  live  and  grow 
and  profiiable.  Bred  from  extra  choice 
■ice  moderate. 

The  new  Rosemont  Catalog— in  colors— 
is  beautiful  and  instructive.  Write  for 
your  copy  now.  lt  t  FREE. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Drawer  4  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

DELIVERED  TO  YOUR  DOOR 
LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED— CHARGES  PREPAID 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  Minorcas 
Orpingtons.  Produced  from  selected  flocks,  bred  for  high 
egg  production.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list. 
BONNIE  BEND  FARM,  -  Auburn,  N.  Y.  -  R.  D.  No.  9 


Baby  Chicks 


Healthy  —  Bred-  To-Lay 


Our  pure-bred,  free-range  flocks  ha  vebeen  closely 
culled  and  mated  under  expert  care.  We’ve  intro¬ 
duced  new  blood  from  high  egg-record  hens.  Pine 
Tree  Chicks  will  lay  and  pay.  Weshipprepaidand 


GUARANTEE  SAFE  ARRIVAL 


Tremendous  production— 25,000 
weekly —enables  us  to  quote 
very  low  prices  on  these  quality 
Chicks.  Your  choice  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  breeds.  A  small  deposit  will 
reserve  your  shipping  date. 
Make  sure  of  getting  Chicks 
when  ’wanted.  Write  for  free 
Catalog  and  Price  List. 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

)  Box  R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  WANA15ROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
YVilavvana,  Bradford  Co..  Pa.  A  poultry  breeding 
farm;  not  a  commercial  chick  hatchery.  VVana- 
brook  raises  5000  pullets  each  year.  It  retains 
only  the  very  best  of  these  for  its  own  laying  pens. 
Careful  selection  and  rigid  culling  from  large 
numbers  has  brought  Wanabrook  Leghorns  up  to 
a  high  standard  of  excellence.  Investigate  VVana- 
brook  Farm  through  the  Farm  Bureaus  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges.  Strong  vigorous  chicks  from 
choice  breeders.  Order  early.  Send  for  circular 
and  price  list.  H.  K.  CRANDALL.  Prop. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

American  Stiain 

w  QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Bred  for  size,  vigor,  and  large  white  eggs.  Ail  breeding 
stock  carefully  selected.  Chicks,  hatched  in  our  new 
Buckeye  machines,  shipper*  every  Tuesday.  Bate  de¬ 
livery  and  full  count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  prices  and  let  us  refer  you  to  old  cus¬ 
tomers. 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association. 


VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

Hs“c.y  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  Jfta 

2  and  3-year-ol<l  breeding  bens,  mated  to  choice 
high-producing  males.  Stock  on  free  range. 
Chicks  ready  for  delivery  beginning  Feb.  12, 
Full  count  and  square  deal  guaranteed. 


WHITE  CLOUD  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  and  Eggs  from  Production 
Breed  and  Certified  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.. 

Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

WHITE  CLOUD  FARMS,  Inc.,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 


HARTWICK  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes 

All  breeding  flocks  are  carefully ‘selected  and  in¬ 
spected  by  a  man  recommended  by  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  All  White  Leghorn  flocks  united  with 
certified  roosters;  certified  by  the  New  York  State 
Certification  Association.  Now  is  the  time  to  order. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  Liat 

HARTWICK  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  Dept.  H,  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
BARRED  ROCK 


I COCKERELS 


Bred  for  business.  Trapnests  used  vear  round;  size, 
type,  color,  vigor;  big  eggs;  $15,  $»7  and  $UO.  Few 
choice  pullets,  8>3  each.  A  L  VREELANO,  Ntiiley  N.J 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  £g*.,,aA"!£ 

hatching  etrgs  Send  for  pr  ees.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

WHITE  LEGHORN  POULTRY  FARM,  NORMAN  N  ELLIOTT.  Prtp.. Laurel.  Del 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  ?a.rr0"  st,,‘ k, 

J  A  few  good 

ones.  $7.oO  each.  T.  PARKER  Clinton  Corners.  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE  40  WHITE  ROCK  PUI.LETS.  $1.60  EACH 

25  Black  Minorca  Pullets.  $1  Jo  each.  9«  Ancona  liens  nnd  i 
Pullets,  $1.25  each.  12  Bull  Ornington  Pullets,.*!  fidcach 
40  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  $1.«Oeaeh.  40  Brown  Leghorn 
Hens  and  Pullets,  $1  60  each.  Fine  stock  cheap  for  quick 
sale,  ltrookslde  Poultry  Turds,  Hye,  New  l  urk 


riiJ/.Lc  1  •  cents  and  up. Beds,  Wyandottes,  Rocks,  I.eg- 
vlllvno  horns  nnd  mixed.  Hank  reference.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  THE  RICHFIELD  HATCH4RT.fi  II  Hir. metier  lllehtielrt.  |*«. 


Rahv  Phiplrc  Interesting  and  profitable.  Ginning 
unity  Vjlin.lAN  unified  on  request  Ready  .Ian.  Illli 
E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  Kkkn<  htown,  N.  J.  R  No.  1 


s  c  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS0"11 

Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them 


i  i,  i  1 - , .  ,  uicvucin  lire  L’nreiUilV 

selected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy  chicks  that  will  -row 
ami  make  good  with  proper  cure.  Your  order,  large  or 
small,  will  receive  the  same  careful  attention.  We  »uur- 
ttntee  Biife  delivery  und  prepay  postage* 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 


MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
E.  C.  Rockatellow,  Prop.  Stockton,  N.  J  ,  R  0  No  1 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

We  breed  from  two-year-old  liens  only.  High  pro 
lineers,  disense  free.  Mated  to  Wyekoff  Cockerels, 
we  invite  you  to  inspect  our  plant,  see  our  stock 
and  conditions  under  which  they  are  kept. 

BELLMORE  POULTRY  FARM 
Bell  more.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  LEGHORNS 

1  hat  is  t  lie  kind  you  want  to  huv  chicks  or  hatch 
ingeggs  Irom,  nnd  that  Is  the  kind  wo  are  breeding. 
Don  i,  fail  to  send  for  our  circular  and  prices  if  you 
want  reel  business  Leghorns  nexfw inter.  We  have 
both  certified  a  d  utility  matings.  Let  us  tell  «„u 
about  cert  Mention 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

E.  M.  VAN  INWAGEN,  Orchard  Grove  Pouilry  Farm 
Oak*  Corner*.  Out.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  R.  1.  R  E  D  S 

Vibert’s  289-egg  stock  direct.  Cockerels.  #5  and  $17 
each.  Hatching  eggs,  810  per  100;  Chicks,  $135 
per  100;  »13  per  50.  ANNA  M  JONES.  Craryville,  N  Y. 

POITJ/I  If  A  FOK  SA  LI’! — 200  Cornell  certified  Iirmk 
i00,/«s1’  "HAO-’during  breeders;  24  cert  died  corkci  ,”*• 
and  OJ  hitrh-Krndc  In  ceding  cockei  els  nnd  cocks  closinif 
out  onr  breed  ng  department  and  I  lo  se  m  e  I  he  pick  of 
1500  fowls,  i  hese  fowls  have  not  been  under  lights  this 
past  winter.  Or  will  rent  farm  to  buyer  Of  tbc-e  and 
1000  pullets.  L.  C.  REYNOLDS.  Church ville.  N  Y. 

Single  Comb  Reds  V 1  n  n  1 ,n  *  utility  p  *  „  s 

n  ,  ,,  ,,  Vermont  StateFiiir.  March 

i«inl;s.i  earl  mg  Locks,  Vermont .Certified  S7.50 
and  510,  others  $5  (  ocular.  Hatching  eggs  B  ibv 

chix.  ANUUTNKY  FAIOIS.K  10.  Hartland  Vt 

S  C  R  I  Reds  first  cockerel  in  class  of  24  at 

.  Vermont  State  Poultry  Show  Large 

vigorous,  even,  dark  red  cockerels,  #5  up.  Pulieis, 

$»5  up.  1  .  VV.  SAULT.  St.  AlbaiiH,  Vermont 

R  G.  RHODE  ISLAND  R  ED— COCKEREI  S 

*  $-1  50  and  $6.  |  male  and  4  females,  $15  and  $*’0 

BUNNYSL0PE  FARM  H  F.  B  N„.  3  Nazareth.  IV 

COR  SALE.  A  few  S.  (’.  It.  I.  Red  Roosters,  White  African 
r  Guineas.  I.  L.  Lawrence  Pennington,  N  J. 

C  C.  Hr.  and  Ettfr.  W  Leghorns  errand  mafinu-e 

O.  stock  — E-ks.  Catalog  VERA  HJI  TON,  B  98,  Gallipolis,  Ohio 

S.  C.  Anconas— Cockerels 

FOR  SALE  Ten  Pair  Thorour.hbred  While  African  Guinea  Hens 

$8a  p-,ir  Fifty  Guinea  I’igs,  white  and  mixed  colors  si 
apan.  A  Mil  ST  St  IlhlCHTWKfl,  Freehold,  U  K.FIyJ 

Bred-lo-Lay  Barred  Rocks 

and  Hatching  Eggs.  i.  THOPEAFMi,  S„arr«»b.u,i*,  l„rk 

For  Sale  COCKERELS  ?,'er,pa"i’s,Hin‘r,eeomb 

Barred  Rock  Chirk*  ^r,m  f?oo‘l-  seeded,  heavy 

i  Ve  Ui  laying  flocks.  Write  for 

*' 1  ee  Circular.  HMH.EY  BK08-,  Oept.  A.  r.rke.l.ur,,  Penn. 

Barron’s  VV  I'116  '  AN  IMITTKS.  Males,  females 

, i ;  I  *  /  II  ,or  hutching,  from  stock  imported 

duect,  Wilh  records  262  to  28«.  K.  K.  LEWIS,  Aeularhlo,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE 

1  Year  11/  II  11  J  T  F’,eo  from  disease. 

1  Old  YY.  Holland  Joins  rrom  prize  winning 

,  stock.  $20.  Two- 

year  hens  weight  14  to  1!)  Ihs.  $12  to  815.  Cook 
m  rain,  White  Omni gtnn  cockorels,  $5  each  Turkey 
eggs  m  season  ANNA  C  FISHER.  Middletown.  N.  Y.  G.  0 

Pekin  Ducks  and  Drakes  **,.\°rToh  'rVu- 

louse  Geese,  $<!  each  WIIJJaMSON,  Fland.r*,  N.  J. 

WhiffldhinPSP  (iPP<1P  K'ther*ex.  $6  each  Purebred, 
nilllOUIIII  BSBUeeSe  ext, »  heavy  layers.  SathtractUiJ 

guai  aiileed.  Clian.  Slmmenroth,  French  town,  N.J. 

pure  It  red  White  CHINESE  GEESE,  Eggs, 40c. 
reach.  EDMUND  STR  A  IV,  IroqhxideEann’Columbiiii,  N.  J. 

rou  HALE— Large  healthy  Pure  Bred  Mammoth  Bronze 
•  lurkeyn.  MAURICE  SULLIVAN,  N«w  Albany,  Pa. 

RABBITS 

Closing  out  our  entire  stock  of  splendid  New  Zealand*  • 
and  Belgians  if  intei  ested  you  should  have  a  puir  of 
them,  but  act  quick.  I  HEil.  «  uoohe,  $te**tvn,  h.  J. 
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Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  27,  1923 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


The  work  of  Publisher's  Desk  makes  an 
interesting  record  from  year  to  year,  and 
we  take  special  pleasure  in  compiling  the 
figures  in  a  general  review  of  the  work. 
We  received  fewer  claims  for  collection 
from  transportation  companies.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  better  class  of  help 
they  have  and  more  careful  attention 
given  shippers  generally,  and  also  because 
more  use  is  being  made  of  parcel  post  for 
shipments  of  all  kind. 

In  this  department  we  have  answered 
no  less  than  28,320  inquiries  for  rating 
and  reliability  of  individuals  and  con¬ 
cerns,  requests  as  to  advisability  of  in¬ 
vesting  in  all  kinds  of  propositions,  in¬ 
cluding  stock  and  bonds,  mainly  of  a 
speculative  nature,  and  inquiries  on  va¬ 
rious  other  subjects.  Individual  replies 
have  been  made  to  these.  In  addition  we 
have  written  31,400  letters  in  the  work 
of  collecting  the  claims  and  accounts  sent 
us.  We  received  3,140  accounts  for  col¬ 
lection,  271  of  which  were  transportation 
claims.  The  total  amount  of  these  ac¬ 
counts  was  $68,654.30. 

We  collected  1,479  claims — 167  being 
from  transportation  companies.  The  total 
amount  collected  was  $62,549.60,  trans¬ 
portation  claims  amounting  to  $3,822.58, 
general  accounts,  $58,727.10. 

The  record  to  date  is  as  follows  : 


558 

743 

800 

921 


1910— 

1911— 

1912— 

1913— 

1914— 

1915— 

1916— 1,192 

1917— 1.630 

1918— 2,232 

1919— 2.506 

1920— 2.493 

1921— 1.584 

1922— 1,479 


400  claims  collected, 
539 


Total,  13  years,  17.077 


$9,665.45 
12.110.63 
10,926.51 
10,112.91 
10.665.50 
13,021.12 

18.131.54 
23,961.21 

37.425.54 
44,684.29 
45,592.74 
45.804.23 
62,549.60 

$344,751.27 


The  “Spanish  prisoner”  and  missing 
heir  games  have  been  superseded  by  the 
“Russian  nobleman”  swindle.  The  scheme 
is  to  beguile  credulous  investors  into  buy¬ 
ing  part  of  the  estate  of  a  fugitive  Rus¬ 
sian  duke,  who  has  been  driven  abroad 
and  compelled  to  part  with  his  ancestral 
acres.  One  Brooklyn  man  invested 
$2,000.  Recollecting  that  he  had  not 
taken  a  receipt  he  returned  to  the  hotel, 
only  to  find  that  the  “duke”  had  disap¬ 
peared. 

However  alluring  such  a  proposition 
looks  on  the  face  of  it,  prospective  buyers 
must  realize  Russian  property  will  have 
little  or  no  value  to  them,  and  there  are 
no  such  transactions  in  the  field  at  this 
time.  Therefore,  save  your  money. 


I  am  inclosing  letter  from  Chas.  A. 
Wheatley,  oil  operator,  Fort 'Worth.  Tex., 
for  your  comment  under  Publisher’s  Desk. 
I  have  been  a  reader  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  for 
many  years.  I  have  not  bitten  on  the 
bait  they  are  holding  out,  and  am  not 
likely  to*  for  some  time.  I  thought  others 
of  your  readers  might  be  getting  similar 
letters,  so  have  asked  for  your  judgment 
in  the  matter.  E.  L.  c. 

Ohio. 

The  letter  is  a  fine  specimen  of  sucker 
bait.  Mr.  Wheatley  is  offering  the  Ohio 
subscriber  land  at  $20  per  acre  which, 
according  to  the  letter,  has  advanced  to 
$60  per  acre,  with  the  prospect  of  $100 
per  acre  as  soon  as  the  “drilling”  starts. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  is  a  hotbed  of  “wild¬ 
cat”  oil  schemes.  This  is  no  reflection 
upon  the  honest  men  and  honest  enter¬ 
prises  located  there,  but  it  is  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  the  city  to  harbor  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  easy-money  oil  operators.  Be¬ 
ware  of  such  promoters,  wherever  lo¬ 
cated. 

In  August,  1922,  Adam  J.  Miller, 
Chadwicks,  N.  Y.,  advertised  18-weeks- 
old  pullets  at  75  cents  each ;  offered  to 
refund  $5  for  every  cull  in  shipment  and 
guaranteed  satisfaction.  A  Pennsylvania 
subscriber  sent  him  an  order  for  25  birds 
with  remittance.  The  order  was  never 
filled.  At  the  time  Miller  was  employed 
by  the  Masonic  Home  Farm,  but  was 
discharged  for  dishonesty.  Since  leaving 
Chadwicks  we  have  been  unable  to  locate 


Adam  J.  Miller.  If  any  of  our  readers 
know  his  present  whereabouts  Publisher's 
Desk  would  like  to  have  the  information. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Midwest 
Grocery  Company,  109  Bird  Building, 
Mansfield,  O.?  w.  c.  c. 

Ohio. 

The  Midwest  Grocery  Company,  Mans¬ 
field,  O.,  is  given  no  financial  rating  by 
the  commercial  agencies.  From  the  cir¬ 
cular  letter  enclosed  soliciting  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  stock  of  the  company  it 
appears  to  be  a  new  enterprise  of  the 
chain  store  variety — a  very  popular  line 
of  business  for  the  promotion  of  stock¬ 
selling  schemes.  The  usual  investment 
“dope”  of  the  big  profits  made  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  successful  chain  store  projects  is 
quoted.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  many 
failures  in  the  same  line. 

We  received  accounts  against  the 
King’s  Hatchery  amounting  to  $7,000, 
and  most  of  this  represents  a  total  loss, 
although  the  receiver  hopes  to  pay  a 
small  pro  rata  share  on  each  share.  We 
issued  a  prompt  warning  against  Harry 
King,  and  many  readers  wrote  us  that 
this  saved  them.  Others  asked  advice  as 
to  his  standing  and  saved  their  money 
with  a  2-cent  stamp.  Our  service  is  free 
to  all,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  have  read¬ 
ers  write  us  when  in  doubt. 

I  inclose  some  reading  matter  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Pettijohn  Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  which  looks  to  me  like  “blue  sky.” 
Would  you  tell  me  if  this  is  worth  put¬ 
ting  $47.50  in  to  save  $30?  I  have  per¬ 
suaded  my  friends  to  wait  until  you 
passed  on  same.  s.  J.  P. 

Michigan. 

The  present  Pettijohn  Company,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  is  an  aftermath  of  the  Petti¬ 
john  Pure  Products  Company  which  went 
into  bankruptcy  in  September,  1922.  The 
stock  had  been  exploited  on  a  get-rich- 
quick  basis  for  a  good  many  years  pre¬ 
viously,  and  Publisher’s  Desk  warned  its 
readers  many  times  of  the  dangerous  char¬ 
acter  of  the  promotion.  Now  a  new  Pet¬ 
tijohn  company  has  been  formed,  the 
stock  of  which  is  being  promoted  by  E. 
McNeal  &  Co.,  Chicago  stockbrokers.  The 
stockholders  of  the  defunct  Pettijohn 
Pure  Products  Company,  American  Cereal 
Company,  and  Coffetone  Manufacturing 
Company  are  offered  the  privilege  of  ex¬ 
changing  their  holdings  for  stock  of  the 
now  Pettijohn  Company,  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  they  be  allowed  57%c  per 
share  for  the  old  stock  and  42% c  per 
share  be  paid  in  cash.  Exchanging  an 
old  worthless  stock  for  a  new  stock 
equally  worthless  is  a  favorite  game  of 
the  pirates  of  promotion.  The  victim  puts 
up  more  money  in  the  hope  of  saving  his 
original  investment.  To  the  experienced 
investor  this  is  “throwing  good  money 
after  bad.”  The  new  Pettijohn  company 
is  being  promoted  apparently  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  original,  and  we  can  see 
no  prospect  for  any  different  final  result. 
And  the  “conversion  opportunity”  is  only 
a  bait. 

Will  you  inform  me  as  to  the  standing 
and  reliability  of  Mark  Harris,  Buffalo. 
N.  Y. ?  He  sent  his  man  dowTn  here  to 
see  me  two  years  ago  in  March,  about  his 
oil  syndicate  of  which  'he  is  the  trustee. 
I  invested  $500  in  cash  and  was  supposed 
to  get  big  returns  from  this  investment. 
Well  I  haven’t  had  a  report  and  no  divi¬ 
dends  up  to  date.  A  few  days  ago  I 
wrote  Mark  Harris  and  told  him  to  sell 
this  stock  for  me  at  a  small  profit,  or  I 
would  find  some  way  to  collect  this 
money,  as  I  wasn’t  financially  able  to 
lose  $500.  I  will  inclose  his  answer  to 
my  letter,  so  that  you  may  see  what  he 
says.  I  want  my  money  out  of  that 
syndicate.  I  have  waited  long  enough 
without  any  returns.  Will  you  advise  me 
how  to  collect  this  money?  I  want  6  per 
cent  interest  for  the  use  of  the  money 
for  nearly  two  years.  mbs.  e.  j.  m.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

We  know  of  no  way  by  which  this 
woman  can  secure  the  refund  of  her 
money,  or  payment  of  interest  on  it.  We 
have  yet  to  hear  of  any  stock  promoted 
by  Harris  that  had  any  value.  He  does 
recommend  standard  stocks  at  times,  no 
doubt  with  view  to  creating  a  favorable 
impression,  and  to  give  color  to  his  claims 
for  his  worthless  promotions.  The  only 
hope  Harris  holds  out  to  this  woman  is 
•that  some  of  the  properties  may  be 
“proven  up”  by  the  drilling  operations  of 
other  companies  in  the  vicinity.  If  any¬ 
one  ever  invested  in  the  recommendations 
of  Harris  and  did  not  lose  all  put  into  the 
enterprise,  we  should  like  to  have  such  a 
report. 
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FAMOUS 


PULVERIZER 


Start  using  this  tool  to  prevent  winter 
killing  on  your  wheat  the  minute  it 
gets  dry  enough  to  go  on  this  spring. 
Use  it  on  every  seed  bed  you  make 
from  your  early  oats  to  your  fall 
wheat  seeding. 

Go  over  the  growing  crops  with  it 
whenever  they  are  retarded  by  lumps 
or  crusts. 


Used  in  this  way  it  will  pay  for  itself 
twice  in  one  year — first  by  the  labor 
it  will  save — second  by  the  increased 
crop  that  comes  with  better  seed  bed 
and  tillage. 

The  price  is  lower  per  pound  than 
you  pay  for  good  stove  grates.  You 
cannot  save  a  cent  by  waiting  and 
you  will  certainly  lose  many  dollars. 


Write  for  illustrated  book  "The  Foundation  of  Farming." 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co.,  Bellevue,  Ohio 
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Equipment 


Alignment 

device 


Stanchion 

adjustment 

Arch 

construction 


One  hand 
lock 


Stanchion 
wood  lining 


Double  Chain  Fastening 


A  Healthy,  Happy  Herd 
Insures  Dairymen  Profits 

Proper  shelter  and  stall  comfort  are  of  first 
importance  in  maintaining  herd  health. 

Let  your  STAR  dealer  show  you  how 
easily  STAR  equipment  is  installed.  Saves 
time,  labor,  expense.  STAR  Stalls  and  Stan¬ 
chions  are  shipped  completely  assembled, 
ready  to  put  up  and  use.  STAR  curb  clamps 
permit  all  cement  work  to  be  done  in  advance 
— no  planting  of  anchors  in  wet  cement. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 

Harvard,  Illinois 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Albany,  N.  Y.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  «  i 


FREE 
BARN 
PLANS 


7 


The  STAR  Line 

Stalls,  Stanchions  and  Pens,  Litter 
Carriers,  “Harvester”  Hay  Tools  . 
Water  Bowls,  Feed  Trucks, 

Garage  Equipment,  Door 
Hangers  and  Farm  -.** 

Specialties  ***P 

*  *  *  N  ame _ 


How  many 
stalls  do 
you  need? 


Gentlemen: 


I  have_ 


-COWS,- 


>*•  56 

Hunt, 

Helm, 
Ferris  &  Co. 
Harvard,  Ill. 

-horses, 


young  stock.  Please  send  me  free  floor 
plans  and  other  suggestions.  I  am  considering 


building  "J 
.remodeling! 


a  barn  next 


Address- 


★  COMPLETE  BARN  OUTFITTERS  ★ 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  ac  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Working  foreman  for  farm  specializ¬ 
ing  in  fruit,  potatoes  and  poultry.  F.  E.  &  F. 
W.  WELLS,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged,  married  man.  small 
family,  for  working  farm  foreman;  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  handling  of1  men,  tractors, 
machinery  and  all  farm  equipment,  together 
with  being  a  good  horseman  and  able  to  supply 
himself  with  necessary  help,  on  a  thoroughly 
up-to-date  farm  of  500  acres;  references  re¬ 
quired;  salary  $85  per  month,  with  good  house, 
funning  water  and  electric  lights;  close  to  town. 
LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS,  Pottstown,  Pa. _ 

WANTED — Married  man,  small  family,  for  hog 
department;  one  who  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  raising  of  hogs,  in  feeding  and  breeding 
for  show  purposes  and  exhibiting  and  finding 
market  for  same,  of  a  purely  commercial  busi¬ 
ness;  nominal  salary,  house  and  profit-sharing 
basis.  LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS,  Pottstown,  Pa, 

WANTED — Single  reliable  farm  hand;  milking 
machine  used;  6tate  age  and  wages  in  first 
letter;  references.  L.  H.  SMITH,  Yantic,  Conn. 

WANTED — At  once,  single  white  man  to  work 
in  dairy  barn;  good  dry  hand  milker  and  a 
willing  worker;  state  wages  in  first  letter. 
BLOOMINGDALE  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age 
and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous 
employer,  if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairyman  for  city  dairy;  Grade  A 
raw  and  pasteurized  milk,  cream,  butter,  pot 
cheese,  cultured  buttermilk,  chocolate  milk; 
must  know  how  to  handle  clean  milk  and  take 
care  of  machinery;  this  is  a  permanent  position 
with  a  future;  we  want  an  ambitious  man  who 
has  some  years  of  experience  behind  him.  Ap¬ 
ply  by  letter,  stating  age,  married  or  single, 
reference  and  experience,  wages  desired,  MON¬ 
MOUTH  DAIRY  CO.,  INC.,  118  Branch  Avenue, 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Several  married  men  on  modern 
equipped  farms;  must  be  good  all  around 
farmers  (no  dairy);  good  houses  and  privileges; 
children  taken  to  school;  wages  $60;  permanent 
positions  for  right  men.  BRIARCLIFF  FARMS, 
Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN — Experienced  general  farminr; 

willing  worker;  $35  month  begin  with.  A. 
SIMM,  Pleasant  Valley  Way,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple;  man  and  wife;  man  to  act 
as  working  foreman  in  charge  of  small  farm 
in  New  York  State;  Scotch  preferred;  very  good 
position,  to  start  early  in  Spring.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2424,  care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  April  1,  married  white  man  who 
thoroughly  understands  farming,  working  with 
horses  and  farm  machinery;  must  be  a  good, 
willing  worker.  BLOOMINGDALE  FARM, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Single  man  as  poultryman  and  to 
drive  Ford  car,  and  as  handy  man,  on  private 
estate;  $75  per  month,  board  and  room.  CHAS. 
PARR,  Glen  Head,  L.  L.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1,  possibly  before,  working 
foreman,  married,  preferably  one  whose  wife 
is  willing  to  assist,  and  who  has  son  large 
enough  to  work;  must  be  willing  worker,  and 
able  to  handle  men  and  accounts  during  owner's 
absence;  good  house  with  all  improvements  sup¬ 
plied;  fair  salary  to  right  man.  ADVERTISER 
2425,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— April  1.  single  man  who  thoroughly 
understands  running  tractor  and  other  farm 
machinery,  a  good  dry-hand  milker,  understands 
horses  and  general  farm  work;  must  be  clean, 
honest  and  reliable;  references  required:  board 
furnished.  SUPERINTENDENT  MIDRIDGE 
FARM,  Katonab,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  small  farm,  3  cows, 
general  work :  occupy  two  large  rooms  in  resi¬ 
dence,  conveniences,  city  lights,  if  no  children; 
otherwise,  4-room  cottage,  conveniences,  fuel, 
milk,  vegetables  free;  on  trolley,  30  minutes 
Bridgeport;  15  Stratford.  Address  GUTHRIE, 
Oronoque  P.  O.,  Conn.  Telephone,  Stratford  217, 
ring  5. 


WANTED — At  once,  married  man,  small  fam¬ 
ily;  must  be  good  milker;  for  dairy  work; 
wife  to  assist;  rooms,  coal,  garden  and  milk; 
steady  work;  near  city;  good  wages.  J.  SROB, 
Cutwater  Lane,  Garfield,  N.  J. 


MAN  WANTED — Family  with  two  men  or  one 
man  and  a  boy  capable  of  doing  light  chores, 
wanted  on  general  dairy  farm,  9  miles  from 
Binghamton;  school  on  farm.  ADVERTISER 
2427,  care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  —  General  houseworker,  good 
plain  cook;  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  electric  washer  and  sweeper,  janitor 
service;  family  two;  wages  $35.  BOX  776, 
Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  that  don’t  use  tobacco 
who  wants  to  learn  the  business  on  a  large 
plant  where  trapping  and  pedigree  work  is  being 
done;  state  age,  height,  weight  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  LONGSTREET  POULTRY  FARM,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Reliable  man  for  general  farm 
work;  must  be  good  milker,  hustler;  steady 
work;  opportunity  for  man  who  proves  himself 
able  and  responsible  at  end  of  year;  $50  per 
month  and  board;  do  not  answer  unless  you  can 
qualify.  WILLIAM  G.  MILLER,  New  Kings¬ 
ton,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  poultryman  to  assist  in  hatching 
and  rearing  poultry;  $100  per  month.  ROLL¬ 
ING  ROCK  FARM,  George  E.  Norman,  Laugh- 
lintown,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Chambermaid  for  nurses’  home, 
ward  maids  and  ward  dining-room  maids; 
salaries  $30  to  $35  month,  single  room,  board, 
laundry.  PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL,  West 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Herdsman  (married)  to  take  charge 
of  small  herd  purebred  Jerseys  and  Holst«ins; 
must  understand  test  feeding  and  raising  young 
stock,  dry  hand  milker;  expected  to  assist  with 
farm  work  when  possible;  in  replying  state 
wages  expected,  age,  experience,  references.  J. 
A.  BEATTIE,  Little  Falla,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 'Married  couple;  should  be  good 
milkers,  for  19  cows.  ADVERTISER  2384, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — About  March  15,  a  reliable  couple 
without  children  for  family  of  three;  country 
place;  6  acres;  50  miles  from  New  York;  man 
capable  of  taking  proper  care  of  hotbed,  cold 
frame,  garden,  cow,  chickens,  spraying  fruit 
trees;  woman  for  general  housework;  no  wash¬ 
ing;  state  salary,  references.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2414,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted,  no  children;  man  to  be  experi¬ 
enced  farmer  and  specially  for  grape  growing; 
woman  to  do  housework;  all  year  position,  with 
chance  of  advancement.  N.  P.  CORNEY,  Mont- 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  once,  farm  hand  for  general  farm 
work;  state  experience  and  wages  desired. 
BOX  98,  Linlithgo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  test  cow  milking  and 
general  barn  work  in  herd  purebred  Guern¬ 
seys;  modern  barn  and  best  of  living  conditions. 
FAIRYDALE  FARM,  F.  W.  Duboc,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  couple,  under  40,  no  chil¬ 
dren  or  tobacco,  for  boys’  school;  principal 
work  for  man  repairing,  painting  and  glazing; 
wife  housekeeper  of  dormitory;  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected  with  maintenance;  also  supervisor  for 
cottage  of  boys.  For  particulars  write  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  County  Training  School,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 


HOUSEAVORKER — Assist  in  cooking  and  gen¬ 
eral  housework  in  small  hotel  in  Fisbkill  Vil¬ 
lage,  N.  Y,;  good  opportunity  for  right  party. 
UNION  HOTEL,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Woman  for  general  housework; 

small  family,  four  adults;  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  near  city;  moderate  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2447,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMBITIOUS  married  man  on  poultry,  fruit  and 
dairy  farm;  permanent  position  for  right 
man.  A.  O.  CHAPIN,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  single  man  for  dairy  and 
general  farm  work;  agricultural  training  pre¬ 
ferred;  one  who  wants  real  practical  experience; 
we  offer  good  home  and  board  with  immediate 
family;  state  salary  expected  and  what  exper¬ 
ience  you  have  had  in  first  letter.  LOCUST 
HILL  FARMS,  Walden,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN’S  position  wanted;  single,  ag« 
23;  well  experienced;  can  produce  goods;  good 
references  regarding  ability  and  character.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2352,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  experienced  with 
purebred  stock,  advanced  registry  showing, 
milk  production,  seeding  and  harvesting  all  farm 
crops,  handy  with  machinery;  references  from 
present  position;  moderate  salary  and  steady 
proposition  wanted.  ADVERTISER  2353,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  American  wants  position  on  dairy 
farm  where  honest,  intelligent  effort  is  appre¬ 
ciated;  understand  tractors,  milking  machines, 
etc.;  life  experience  handling  stock;  references; 
state  salary  and  full  details  first  letter. 
ADA’ERTISER  2350,  care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN— Life  experience;  34; 

married;  no  children:  A.  R.  O  work  on  private 
estate  preferred;  clean  habits;  no  tobacco;  good 
butter-maker,  calf  raiser  and  feeder;  A-l  ref¬ 
erences.  ADA’ERTISER  2362,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager  or  superintendent  open  for  en¬ 
gagement  February  1;  nine  years’  executive 
experience;  familiar  with  large  operations;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  handling  men  and  machinery,  care 
and  management  of  live  stock  and  poultry,  cow 
testing,  orcharding,  general  farm  crops,  drain¬ 
age  and  marketing;  would  like  to  hear  from 
those  having  first-class  business  proposition; 
particulars  appreciated.  ADA’ERTISER  2357, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  agricultural  executive  desires 
position  as  manager  of  farm,  estate  or  ranch; 
only  interested  in  proposition  with  a  future;  no 
objection  of  taking  hold  of  unsuccessful  busi¬ 
ness.  ADA’ERTISER  2383,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  to  operate  large  poultry 
farm  or  commercial  hatchery  on  salary  or  per¬ 
centage  of  profits;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  production  and  marketing;  will 
build  plant  if  required.  ADA’ERTISER  2377, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (26),  experienced  on  poultry  farm, 
wants  position;  can  drive  any  car  or  truck; 
salary,  etc.,  after  interview;  speak  German  and 
English.  GUIDO  EBERLE,  Poultry  Farm,  War¬ 
ren  Point,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  middle-aged,  single, 
steady,  first-class  butter-maker  and  caretaker, 
best  references,  wishes  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate.  ADVERTISER  2403,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  practical,  up-to-date  farm 
superintendent;  life  experience  in  general 
farming;  agricultural  college  training;  experi¬ 
enced  in  management  of  large  commercial  farms 
and  private  estates;  best  of  references;  Ameri¬ 
can;  single;  age  47;  family  consists  of  mother 
and  self;  prefer  Alfalfa  and  live  stock  proposi¬ 
tion.  BOX  702,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 


POSITION  wanted  by  single  middle-aged  man 
as  farm  foreman;  experienced  in  all  branches 
of  farming,  dairying,  stock  raising,  vegetable 
gardening,  poultry  incubators  and  brooders.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2405,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  Danish,  with  two  children  of 
school  age,  wants  position  on  farm.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  2406,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  or  farm  manager  open  for  position; 

American;  married;  life  experience;  under¬ 
stands  handling  men,  machinery,  raising  and 
care  of  stock  and  swine,  making  butter;  super¬ 
intendent  19  years  country  estate  on  Hudson; 
unquestionable  references  as  to  character  and 
ability.  GEO.  B.  SNYDER,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


FARM  positions  wanted;  young,  unmarried  men, 
graduates  of  the  National  Farm  School,  well 
trained  to  handle  stock,  farm  machinery  and 
horses,  want  positions  as  farm  assistants,  dairy¬ 
men,  herdsmen,  tractor  men,  teamsters,  poultry- 
men  and  greenhouse  men.  BERNHARD  OS- 
TROLENK,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  good  habits,  10  years’ 
practical  experience  in  all  branches,  a  special¬ 
ist  of  utility  S.  C.  White  Lpghorns.  desires  po¬ 
sition  as  manager  on  commercial  plant  or  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate;  salary  and  percentage  or  salary 
considered.  HENRY  HORNER,  P.  O.  Box  326, 
Brewster,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  specializing  in  poultry,  de¬ 
sires  position;  Cornell  trained;  10  years  in 
present  position.  ADVERTISER  2411,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  27,  desires  position  as 
manager  of  modern  plant;  college  training  and 
eight  years’  experience,  covering  all  branches; 
satisfactory  references.  P.  O.  BOX  314,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


HANDY  MAN,  able  to  make  small  repairs, 
clean  and  orderly,  to  assist  on  small  mountain 
poultry  farm;  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.;  state  age, 
previous  work,  religion,  wages.  ADA’ERTISER 
2407,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED,  for  a  60-acre  Westchester  County 
farm,  a  competent  working  manager;  one  not 
afraid  of  hard  work,  with  chicken  and  fruit  ex¬ 
perience;  prefer  one  with  agricultural  college 
education.  Write,  giving  experience,  education, 
salary  and  references,  ADA’ERTISER  2409,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  single  poultryman  wanted.  Apply, 
with  reference,  wages  expected,  to  HECTOR 
LAMONT,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Protestant  woman  or  girl  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  in  suburb;  wages.  $25  month; 
two  in  family.  ADA’ERTISER  2413,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  mechanic  and  repairman;  must 
do  blacksmithing,  plumbing,  carpenter  work, 
repair  tractors,  etc.;  have  new  shop,  equipped 
with  motor-driven  machines;  good  wages  and 
permanent  work  for  right  man.  Write,  giving 
experience,  state  if  married,  I’ENSHURST 
FARM,  Narberth,  Pa. 


WANTED — Head  farmer,  married,  for  300-aere 
farm,  well  equipped,  modern  machinery;  grow 
Alfalfa,  corn  and  wheat  only;  furnish  good 
house,  all  conveniences;  must  board  two  to  six 
men.  Write,  stating  experience  and  full  partic¬ 
ulars,  PENSHURST  FARM,  Narberth,  Pa. 


WANTED— Practical  poultryman  by  the  year; 

permanent  position  for  right  party;  profit 
sharing  arrangement  if  desired;  house  furnished; 
good  location,  near  good  school.  Address  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  2419,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Honest,  capable  man  for  permanent 
place;  good  treatment,  fair  wages  assured; 
give  and  get  particulars.  DRUMLIN  FARM. 
Woodstock,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  poultryman.  25- 
35  years  of  age,  to  take  charge  small  plant; 
present  capacity,  1.000  chicks,  400  layers,  en¬ 
larging  this  Summer;  also  run  beater  in  house 
and  care  for  horse;  salary  $65  per  month  and 
board  and  room;  state  age,  experience  and  in¬ 
close  references  in  first  letter.  CROMPTON 
•JMIlH,  Park  Building,  Worcester,  Mass. 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED — Must  be  experienced, 
reliable,  married;  permanent  position  for 
careful,  willing  worker;  wife  to  strip  after 
milking  machine;  wages  $65  per  month,  house, 
milk,  garden  and  wood;  state  age,  experience, 
number  of  children  and  references  in  first  letter. 
ADA’ERTISER  2454,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable  married  herdsman  with  suffi¬ 
cient  help  to  take  entire  charge  registered 
Guernsey  herd,  25  cows  and  young  stock;  good 
tost  cow  feeder  and  calf  raiser  essential;  mod¬ 
ern  equipment;  good  house;  three-time  milking 
test  cows  expected;  results  appreciated;  farm 
35  miles  west  Washington,  two  miles  from  town 
2,000;  wonderful  climate;  good  schools  and 
churches;  references  and  wages  expected  first 
letter.  L.  CLARK  HOGE,  Leesburg,  Va. 


WANTED — Herdsman;  married;  good  feeder, 
milker  and  have  experience  in  A.  R.  work, 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  dairy;  we  have 
modern,  convenient  plant  and  good  Ayrshire 
herd — about  40  milking.  Apply,  stating  refer¬ 
ences,  qualifications  and  wages  expected,  house 
and  usual  privileges.  ADVERTISER  2450,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  teamster;  must  be 
good  horseman  and  have  practical  farm  exper¬ 
ience.  Apply,  stating  wages,  house,  garden  and 
privileges,  TREWERYN  FARMS,  Gwynedd  Val¬ 
ley,  Pa. 


GIRL  WANTED  to  do  general  housework  and 
assist  in  care  of  child;  three  in  family; 
treated  as  one  of  family;  surroundings  con¬ 
genial;  all  heavy  washing  sent  out;  girl  must 
be  neat  and  honest:  references  required;  salary 
$30  a  month.  Address  H.  8.  SAVAN,  77  Pros¬ 
pect  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  At  once,  poultryman:  American; 

single;  experienced;  care  for  1.400  Leghorns, 
with  help  in  brooding;  in  first  letter  give  age, 
nationality,  qualifications,  references  and  wages 
wanted  with  board  and  room.  RALAWELL 
POULTRY  FARM.  Accord.  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN.  with  successful  25  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  progressive  and  up-to-date  in 
every  respect:  no  alcohol:  good  character;  could 
furnish  excellent  references  with  long  stay. 
ADA'ERTISER  2306,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  20,  wants  work  on  a  modern,  up- 
to-date  farm,  April  1;  considerable  experience; 
willing;  no  tobacco;  references;  now  employed. 
WM.  LEES,  Totowa  Boro,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  wants  position  April  1 
or  sooner;  life  experience  in  dairying  and 
farming;  Cornell  dairy  course,  and  now  with 
over  100  head  of  purebreds,  making  certified 
milk.  ADVERTISER  2412,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  and  poultryman,  married,  wants 
steady  position,  Long  Island  preferred;  good 
butter-maker;  best  references.  ADA'ERTISER 
2422,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMMERCIAL  poultryman  desires  first-class  po¬ 
sition;  best  of  references;  state  wages  offered. 
ADVERTISER  2418,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER,  married,  one  child,  American,  col¬ 
lege  training,  experienced  orcharding,  dairy¬ 
ing  and  care  of  gentleman’s  estate,  at,  present 
manager  of  500-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm,  would 
like  smaller  proposition;  best  reference  from 
present  employer.  MANAGER,  Bowden  Farms, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  Danville,  Pa. 


ENGINEER — Experienced  on  steam,  Diesel,  oil 
engines,  water  power  electric  plants,  storage 
batteries,  dynamos,  motors,  pumps,  ice  machines, 
electric  and  plumbing  repairs,  open  for  position 
on  private  estate  or  country  club;  locate  any¬ 
where.  ENGINEER,  29  Court  Street,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  foreman  on  fruit 
farm  or  gentleman’s  place  in  Central  or  South¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania,  near  Philadel¬ 
phia,  by  an  American,  married,  two  children, 
who  has  always  farmed;  best  references  as  to 
character  and  ability.  C.  H.  STOKES,  Smith- 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position;  farmer;  life  experience  in 
all  kinds  of  farming  and  gardening;  married; 
41;  no  children;  wife  willing  to  board  men,  any 
amount.  ADA’ERTISER  2446,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  mana 
ger  on  gentleman’s  estate;  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  farming  and  of  modern  farm 
machinery;  have  been  in  present  position  nine 
years,  ADVERTISER  2434,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  or  herd  manager  desires  position  in 
first-class  herd;  married;  age  31;  position  con¬ 
sidered  only  where  progressive  breeding  is  being 
done,  animals  tested  for  production  and  herd 
conducted  on  business  basis;  Guernsey  herd  pre¬ 
ferred;  position  considered  in  any  of  the  Eastern 
States.  ADVERTISER  2438,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  wishes  position  as 
superintendent  of  large  farm  or  gentleman's 
estate;  accustomed  to  handling  large  number  of 
men;  thorough  knowledge  of  up-to-date  farming 
and  breeding  of  thoroughbred  stock;  American; 
middle  age;  married;  no  children.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2437,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  ENGINEER,  experienced,  expert,  clean 
and  exceptional  all-around  man,  American, 
seeks  similar  position  or  as  superintendent  of 
farm  or  estate.  ADVERTISER  2435,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  a  practical  farmer,  39, 
married;  thoroughly  experienced  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  large  farms  successfully,  raising  stock, 
poultry,  gardening,  understand  all  kinds  of 
machinery;  best  references  as  to  my  ability  and 
character;  would  work  on  shares;  please  write 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2441, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE  with  12  years’  experience 
would  like  position  as  school  nurse  or  private 
nurse  or  companion;  good  references.  Address 
ADVERTISER  2428,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILK  DRIA’ER — Can  operate  any  Ford,  farm  or 
dairy  work.  GEORGE  J.  SIMON,  Gen.  Del., 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  work  on  large  commercial  plants, 
wants  job  as  working  foreman;  give  full  in¬ 
formation  first  letter.  ADA’ERTISER  2458,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN— Married  (30),  one  child;  lifetime 
experience  Holsteins;  New  Jersey  preferred; 
give  details  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
2456,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  young,  single,  American,  de¬ 
sires  position  charge  of  up-to-date  plant;  agri¬ 
cultural  school  graduate;  thorough  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  brunches;  no  tobacco  user,  clean 
habits;  best  of  references.  ADA'ERTISER  2453, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  AMERICAN,  married,  two  children, 
wants  job  on  farm;  had  two  years’  experience 
on  private  place  as  teamster;  start  March  15. 
ADVERTISER  2462,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  (married),  who  is  not  afraid  of 
long  hours  and  hard  work;  understands  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  raising  on  a  paying  basis  on  an 
egg  and  chick  farm,  ADVERTISER  2452,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (26)  desires  position  as  assistant 
poultryman;  experienced,  handy  with  tools; 
best  references;  state  salary.  ADA'ERTISER 
2451,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  COUPLE — Man  chauffeur  and  handy 
man;  wife  companion,  children’s  nurse,  seam¬ 
stress;  country  preferred;  will  travel.  H.  HUL- 
SER,  Box  41,  Route  1,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARDIST  wants  position;  have  had  six 
years’  training  on  the  other  side  and  28  years’ 
experience  in  this  country;  have  three  grown-up 
sons,  who  also  have  been  brought  up  in  this 
business;  would  consider  working  on  shares  or 
wages;  no  proposition  too  large  as  long  as  there 
is  no  college  student  as  mnnager.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  2449,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIARLE  FARMER,  married,  small  family, 
competent  and  hard  worker,  wants  position 
April  1  as  manager  or  working  foreman;  all 
machinery,  including  tractors  and  trucks;  life 
experience  all  crops,  fruit,  horses,  cattle,  poul¬ 
try  and  swine;  wide  Eastern  and  AVestern  ex¬ 
perience;  prefer  position  where  results  count; 
please  state  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2446,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

|  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. " 

HOTEL  FOR  SALE — 16  fully  furnished  rooms,  2 
minutes  to  station;  in  good  repair;  all  im¬ 
provements;  large  garage,  beautiful  shade  trees, 
big  garden,  stables  and  2  large  chicken  houses; 
one  acre  of  ground;  this  place  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated;  owner  on  place  30  years;  no 
agents  need  inquire.  ADVERTISER  2417,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Some  person  interested  in  boys  and 
girls  to  donate  a  tract  of  land  within  easy 
reach  of  New  York;  20  acres  or  more,  with 
waterfront,  seashore  preferred,  for  Summer 
school  and  camping  purposes;  some  wooded  land 
desirable;  philanthropic  project.  Inquire  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 140  acres  in  the  Chautauqua 
grape  belt;  20  acres  grapes;  400  cherry  trees; 
100  apple  trees  and  other  fruit;  near  railroad 
station,  school  and  markets.  .ADVERTISER 
2214,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY— For  Sale:  Gentle- 
man’s  estate  and  dairy  farm,  located  in  New 
Jersey  on  State  highway.  50  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Address  ADVERTISER  2246,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN’S  farm,  about  100  acres;  large 
house,  barn  and  other  buildings;  electric 
lights  and  running  water;  private  pond  and 
trout  brook;  tractor  and  farming  tools;  adequate 
wood  supply;  fine  soil,  level  land;  on  main  State 
road  to  AVesterly,  Narragansett,  Pier  and  Provi¬ 
dence;  price,  $9,500;  easy  terms.  JOHN  L. 
KEHOE,  88  Dorrance  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm;  Connecticut;  fully 
stocked  and  equipped;  fine  buildings;  best 
soil;  large  ridge  feldspar:  price  right.  For  par 
Oculars  write  ADVERTISER  2327,  care  Ru-al 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  EXCHANGE  —  A  good  farm  for  income 
property,  anywhere;  state  full  particulars.  S. 
M.  BREED,  McDonough,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Owing  to  recent  death  of  my  wife 
and  son  must  sell  my  144-acre  farm,  mostly 
level,  good  soil;  10-room  house,  barns,  eight 
other  outbuildings;  near  Ashokan  Reservoir; 
State  roads;  Kingston,  nine  miles;  $50  per  acre; 
stock  and  tools  if  wanted.  GEORGE  SCRIB¬ 
NER,  West  Hurley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 145-acre  grain  and  dairy  farm;  A4 
mile  from  town.  WIENRICH,  It.  D.  2,  Som¬ 
erville,  N.  J. 


FLORIDA  (West  Coast) — Will  sell  either  of  two 
good  farms,  both  fenced  and  cultivated;  No.  1, 
$3,000;  No.  2,  $2,200.  Particulars,  DIt.  E.  W. 
POMEROY,  2  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


AVANTED — About  10  acres  of  good  farm  land  on 
busy  road;  Northern  New  Jersey.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2378,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  135. 


Look  for  the 

Red  Ball 

2 
| 

To  get  long-wearing 
Rubber  Boots,  look  for 
the  Red  Ball. 

To  get  well -fitting 
Rubber  Boots,  look  for 
the  Red  Ball. 

To  get  Arctics,  Light 
Weight  Rubbers,  and 
other  Rubber  or  Woolen 
Footwear  that  will  sat¬ 
isfy  you  in  every  way, 
look  for  the  Red  Ball. 

For  thirty -six  years 
farmers  and  outdoor 
workers  everywhere 
have  recognized  the 
Red  Ball  as  their  guide 
and  protection  in  buying. 

We  don’t  make  any¬ 
thing  but  footwear— and 
we  know  how. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

333  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

“The  House  that  Pays  Millions 
for  Quality9 * 
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Wry  ho 


Not  Suitable  for  this  Weather,  but  “Can  Spring  be  Far  Behind?  ” 
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ested  Seed  Oats 


Dibble’s  Heavy-Weight  Oats 

The  heaviest  and  most  productive 
American  grown  Oat.  The  straw  is 
strong,  tall  and  stiff.  The  grain  is 
thin-hulled  and  of  splendid  color.  The 
average  weight  is  42  to  44  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel,  and  we  had  several 
crops  last  season  weighing  still  more; 
one  entire  crop  threshed  out  over 
2,000  bushels  of  47-lb.  grain.  The 
Oat  Crop  of  the  United  States  last 
year  was  200,000,000  bushels  short 
of  the  ten-year  average,  with  poor 
quality  and  light  weight  the  rule. 
Our  Oats  were  never  better,  and 
we  have  the  choicest  stock  of  Heavy- 
Weight  Oats  in  our  Seed  house  we 
have  ever  owned. 

Dibble’s  Heavy-Weight  Oats 

produce  record  breaking  crops 
throughout  the  Eastern  States.  New 
Jersey  is  not  considered  a  good  oat 
State,  yet,  Reuben  McDonald  of 
Jamesburg,  writes:  “We  had  700 
bushels  from  1  %  acres.”  Emil 
Seibert  oT  Monroe  County,  New 


York,  states:  “They  outyielded  our 
own  seed  three  to  one.”  Thomas 
W.  Rogers  of  Rutland  County, 
Vermont,  grewa  crop  that  by  weight 
equalled  “over  117  bushels  per 
acre.”  And  Irwin  Farber  of  Stark 
County,  Ohio,  says :  “They  yielded 
just  TWICE  the  amount  of  other 
kinds,”  and  we  have  scores  of 
similar  testimonials. 

Dibble’s  T  wentieth  Century  Oats 

extra  early,  extremely  productive 
with  grain  weighing  34  to  38  lbs. 
per  measured  bushel.  On  our  own 
farms,  growing  from  100  to  150  acres 
annually  for  8  to  10  years,  they  have 
given  us  a  yield  which  was  over  twice 
the  average  production  for  the 
United  States  for  the  same  period. 
If  your  own  oats  are  light-weight, 
badly  stained  or  run  out,  you  cannot 
afford  to  sow  them,  when  you  can 
get  Dibble’s  heavy,  bright,  clean 
Seed  Oats  for  so  little  money  .  We 
make  a  very  low  price  on  10  bushels 
or  more. 


CDUirUT  DDTP  Ain  to  your  station.  Write 
I  1  1  1  Ivllir  r\lL/  today  for  10  Sample 

Packages  of  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  which  include  both  varieties 
of  Oats,  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  latest  Price  List 


FREE 


Jddress :  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 

Headquarters  for  Seed  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas, 
Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes 
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The  Black-faced  Highland  Sheep 


N  OLD  BREED. —  The  Black-faced 
Highland  sheep,  one  of  the  oldest  of 
our  domestic  breeds,  which  have 
roamed  the  Hills  of  Scotland  for  ages, 
and  which  may  well  be  numbered 
among  the  very  best  for  some  farms 
in  America,  are  but  little  known  and  less  appre¬ 
ciated  by  many  who  are  at  this  time  in  a  position 
to  breed  them.  One  reason  why  these  sheep 
have  not  been  more  popular  in  our  country  is 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  but  very  few  specimens 
imported  into  the  Lhiited  States  in  recent  years,  and 
the  really  few  high-class  individuals  which  we  now 
have  are  direct  descendants  of  the  earlier  imported 
stock. 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE.— Since  a  small  boy 
the  writer  has  always  been  much  interested  in  any¬ 
thing  in  the  sheep  line  and  has  made  many  extensive 
experiments  with  various  breeds  and  crosses  in  an 
effort  to  determine  what  breed  was  best  suited  to 
our  local  conditions  and  climate.  My  findings  along 
this  line  have  been  very  interesting,  to  say  the  least, 
and  1  have  learned  a  great  deal,  some  of  which  I 


They  shed  rain  like  a  thatched  roof,  and  are  perhaps 
the  most  hardy  breed  in  existence.  Stomach  worms 
do  not  trouble  them,  and  in  our  own  flocks,  while 
running  with  other  breeds  and  crosses  which  have 
been  very  much  troubled  with  these  pests,  the  Black¬ 
faces  have  yet  to  show  a  sign  of  this  trouble. 

MUTTON  AND  LAMB.— While  their  extremely 
coarse  wool  does  not  sell  as  high  in  price  as  some  of 
the  finer  wools,  yet  from  a  mutton  standpoint  they 
are  unexcelled.  The  ewes  are  big  milkers  and  the  very 
best  of  mothers.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  Highland  ewe 
that  refused  to  own  her  lamb.  They  are  not  so 
prolific  as  some  other  sheep,  usually  having  but  a 
single  lamb  once  a  year,  although  twins  are  not  un¬ 
common.  The  little  lambs,  even  when  born  in  zero 
weather,  are  always  up  and  sucking,  and  we  have 
never  had  to  put  a  hand  to  one  of  them,  no  matter 
ar  what  season  of  the  year  they  made  their  appear¬ 
ance:  They  mature  very  quickly,  and  the  mutton 
is  classed  as  the  very  highest.  As  a  cross  the  Black¬ 
faced  Highland  ram,  on  native  or  grade  ewes,  pro¬ 
duces  a  wonderful  plump  body,  over  which  is  grown 
a  beautiful  fleece  of  medium  density.  They  are  so 


are  produced  in  this  country  from  both  a  purebred 
Karakul  ram  and  ewe.  The  raising  of  fur  sheep  in 
America,  while  not  at  this  time  a  staple  industry,  is 
surely  destined  to  become  very  popular.  Recent  in¬ 
vestigation  along  the  lines  above  referred  to  with 
the  Blackface  cross  in  the  production  of  fur  skins  is 
attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  cannot  yield  as  good  profits  as  other 
fur  bearers  which  are  being  bred  in  captivity  by  our 
fur  farmers  in  this  country.  The  skins  from  the 
purebred  Black-faced  Highland  rams,  if  taken  at 
one  year  old.  when  in  full  fleece,  readily  sell  for  a 
good  price,  since  they  are  used  for  throws  for  chairs 
and  also  for  baby  carriage  blankets.  When  colored 
these  skins  are  very  beautiful,  and  they  stand  any 
amount  of  durable  service.  Even  if  we  never  con¬ 
sider  the  skins  at  all,  these  wonderful  sheep  are  well 
worth  a  trial  from  a  farmer’s  standpoint. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.  wili.kt  randaix. 

A  Woman  and  Her  Chickens 

l This  year  we  have  an  unusual  number  of  letters  from 
women  who  ask  if  it  is  possible  for  them  to  make  good 
on  a  farm.  Many  of  them  are  genuine  back-to-the- 
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A  Flock  of  Black-faced  Highland  Sheep  on  a  Farm  in  Warren  County,  N.  Y.  Fig.  35 


may  well  pass  along  to  others  who  are  interested  in 
the  same  lines  of  business  that  I  have  been,  namely, 
raising  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton. 

BLACK-FACE  VIRTUES.  —  With  a  decidedly 
bright  future  ahead  for  the  sheep  growers  (for  a 
few  years,  at  least)  and  the  fact  that  the  Eastern 
farm  flocks  have  grown  wonderfully  within  the  past 
year,  I  believe  the  Black-faced  Highlands  are  bound 
to  forge  rapidly  ahead  and  ultimately  reach  a  first 
rank  among  the  farm  flocks,  to  which  they  are 
especially  adapted.  While  I  do  not  believe  that 
these  sheep  should  be  classed  as  the  best  dual-pur¬ 
pose  breed  we  have,  yet  they  possess  in  a  most  re¬ 
markable  degree  many  points  which  very  strongly 
recommend  them  to  some  places  and  some  conditions 
where  other  breeds  would  not  so  well  succeed.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  hills  of  the  Adirondacks  of  Northern 
New  York,  where  thousands  of  acres  of  unused  lands 
could  well  be  turned  to  profit  by  grazing  the  Black¬ 
faces.  It  is  upon  such  soil  and  upon  rough  or  scant 
feed  that  they  are  at  their  best.  They  do  not  thrive 
on  wet.  soggy  soil ;  neither  will  any  other  breed. 
Their  wool  is  the  longest  and  coarsest  of  any  sheep 
known,  carrying  but  little  oil;  rain  and  snow  does 
not  affect  them  in  the  least,  and  their  long  flowing 
curls,  which  touch  the  ground  in  good  specimens, 
are  a  perfect  protection  against  all  kinds  of  weather. 


strong  in  their  blood  and  so  dominant  in  their  pow¬ 
ers  of  reproduction  that  when  the  cross  is  made, 
even  when  ewes  of  other  purebreds  are  used,  we 
note  that  the  sire  has  shown  himself  to  be  more 
than  “half  the  flock,”  since  we  see  in  almost  every 
case  the  handsome  black  face,  and  in  many  cases 
the  horns,  which  are  the  strong  points  in  the  High¬ 
land  breed. 

HORNED  SHEEP.— Both  rams  and  ewes  have 
horns.  The  rams,  when  mature,  often  have  three 
curls  of  horn,  which  is  very  beautiful  and  graceful, 
while  the  ewes  always  have  the  long,  symmetrical, 
spiral  horn,  outcurving  gently  from  the  head  and 
rounded  at  the  tips.  A  flock  of  purebred  Black¬ 
faced  Highlands,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration,  is  a  most  beautiful  sight.  These 
sheep  are  sought  for  by  the  wealthy  class,  or  what 
seme  may  term  as  “gentlemen  farmers,”  yet  they 
are  most  surely  adapted  to  any  farm  where  rough, 
scant  pastures,  with  little  water,  is  to  be  had. 

FUR  BEARERS. — American  fur  farmers  have 
proven  that  these  sheep  are  the  best  to  cross  with 
the  purebred  Karakul  buck  to  produce  the  finest  of 
fur  skins,  and  that  these  skins — those  resulting  from 
the  Karakul  ram  and  the  BlackTaced  Highland  ewe 
— rank  higher  in  quality  and  also  in  price  than  many 
of  the  purebred  skins,  which  are  either  imported  or 


landers,  with  very  little  knowledge  of  country  life.  For 
the  benefit  of  these  inquirers  we  expect  to  print  reports 
from  a  number  of  women  farmers.  The  first  one  fol¬ 
lows]  : 

HE  “short  course”  that  I  took  in  Cornell  was  in 
poultry.  To  be  quite  honest,  I  know  very  little 
about  any  other  “crop.”  We  started  with  a  20-acre 
farm,  and  three  years  ago  I  bought  a  12-acre  farm, 
so  as  to  have  more  range  for  our  chickens.  What¬ 
ever  crops  we  raise  are  ones  that  will  combine  well 
with  chickens,  so  you  see  we  are  somewhat  limited 
as  to  choice.  We  almost  always  raise  some  corn,  as 
much  for  the  sake  of  shade  for  young  chicks  as  for 
the  crop.  We  have  usually  had  a  good  or  fair  crop 
of  corn,  which  of  course  we  feed. 

We  always  raise  our  own  mangel  beets  to  use  for 
late  Winter  green  feed.  We  usually  plant  some  cab¬ 
bage.  The  years  when  the  market  is  low  our  cron 
is  good.  Since  we  had  our  additional  12  acres  wo 
have  raised  some  wheat.  Last  year  we  had  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  crop;  this  year  it  was  not  worth 
thrashing. 

Ten  years  ago  we  set  out  raspberries  (Cuthbert). 
This  we  have  found  a  good  crop  on  the  whole. 
Almost  every  other  year  the  bushes  are  partially 
winter-killed,  so  that  the  crop  does  little  that  year. 
Our  good  years  have  netted  us  from  $200-$300  for  the 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  acre  that  is  gel;  out  to 
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berries.  They  always  furnish  shade  for  the  young 
stock,  and  in  that  are  of  value  every  year.  We 
always  plan  to  have  our  own  vegetable  and  fruit, 
which  amounts  to  considerable  in  market  value  and 
pleasure. 

The  chief  disadvantage  that  any  woman  would 
have  in  running  a  general  farm  is  that  there  is  much 
work  that  is  too  heavy  for  her,  and  she  would  have 
to  depend  upon  hired  help  entirely.  With  poultry 
there  is  little  that  she  could  not  do  in  a  pinch. 
I  myself  was  brought  up  with  four  brothers,  and 
always  had  the  idea  that  I  could  do  anything  that 
they  did.  As  they  never  discouraged  me  in  this 
belief,  1  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  with  adequate 
training  and  the  right  spirit  a  woman  could  make 
good  in  almost  any  line  of  work  that  she  might 
choose.  I  have  neglected  to  say  that  we  have 
with  our  side  lines  two  Jersey  eow«  that  supply  us 
with  milk,  cream  and  some  butter.  We  sell  some 
milk  and  quite  a  bit  of  cream.  The  cows  have  paid 
li-;  well  in  this  small  way. 

As  for  our  main  crop,  I  may  briefly  state  that  I 
am  more  enthusiastic  about  my  chickens  than  I  was 
when  I  started  in  in  1912.  The  breeding  has  been 
especially  interesting,  and  I  have  greatly  enjoyed 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  Poultry  Department 
of  Cornell,  attending  Farmers'  Week  in  Ithaca  and 
have  attended  two  or  three  annual  judging  schools 
at  Cornell.  The  certification  of  poultry  that  Cornell 
carried  on  for  four  years  was  of  great  help  in  breed¬ 
ing.  This  work,  as  you  doubtless  know,  is  now  being 
carried  on  by  our  recently  formed  New  York  State 
Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association.  Inc. 

We  have  an  excellent  man  the  year  around,  a  boy 
as  needed,  our  man’s  wife  in  the  Spring  to  care  for 
baby  chicks,  and  my  father  and  myself.  Father  at 
first  did  all  the  work  in  the  Winter,  but  now  con- 
tines  his  attention  to  packing  and  shipping  eggs  and 
looking  after  incubators  in  the  Spring.  I  do  little 
of  the  actual  farm  work;  in  fact,  less  than  I  wish  I 
might.  1  always  do  my  own  culling  and  selecting  of 
stock,  aside  of  course  from  what  is  done  by  the 
Cornell  men.  and  select  the  baby  chicks  that  are  to 
be  shipped.  We  are  wintering  about  1,400  hens  and 
hatch  from  12,000  to  15,000  baby  chicks. 

Financially  we  make  a  comfortable  living  that 
permits  occasionally  trips  for  the  different  members 
of  the  family,  good  reading  in  the  form  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  books,  and  the  greatest  privilege  of  all, 
entertaining  our  friends. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.  clara  mt  Hastings. 


Building  Fireplace  of  Concrete  Blocks 

We  are  building  a  new  home  of  concrete  and  concrete 
blocks,  doing  most  of  the  work  ourselves.  I  wish  to 
have  an  open  fireplace  in  one  corner  of  a  12x12  room, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  36.  Fireplace  is  to  be  made  of  con¬ 
crete  set  in  forms;  the  men  folks  are  quite  handy  at 
making  forms.  I  would  like  a  few  working  details  as 


Location  of  Fireplac* .  Fig.  86 


to  size  and  construction ;  do  not  want  fireplace  to  take 
any  more  space  than  necessary  for  proper  proportion  to 
rest  of  room.  Give  height  of  mantel,  height,  width  and 
depth  of  opening  size  of  hearth.  Walls  of  room  to  be 
of  concrete  block.  Is  it  necessary  ro  use  firebrick  for 
hearth,  back,  sides  and  throat?  If  so,  how  many  are 
required?  Will  wrought  or  cast-iron  pipe  do  for  thim¬ 
bles  in  kitchen  and  heater  chimneys  for  stovepipe  to  fit 
in?  Walls  to  be  reinforced  concrete  4  in.  thick,  tile 
lined.  We  have  the  proper  size  of  iron  pipe,  hut  have 
been  told  they  are  of  no  use,  as  they  expand  and  con¬ 
tract  and  get  loose  in  time.  M.  C. 

Mizpab,  N.  J. 


A  FIREPLACE  for  the  size  room  you  mention 
should  not  be  too  large.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  present  a  simple,  strong  and  rugged  appear¬ 
ance.  It  seems  that  much  of  the  charm  of  a  fire¬ 
place  is  lost  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  make  it 
too  ornamental.  To  my  mind  a  low  and  broad  effect 
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is  desirable;  the  pictures  give  approximate  dimen¬ 
sions.  These  can  be  changed  somewhat  to  meet  your 
needs  more  closely  if  it  is  found  desirable  to  do  so. 

It  is  advisable  to  protect  the  concrete  with  brick. 
While  cement  itself  is  a  fireproof  material,  the  peb¬ 
bles  and  other  material  with  which  it  is  mixed  in 
making  concrete  may  sometimes  be  affected  by  heat. 
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the  heat  can  be  better  regulated  than  if  the  hot 
water  pipes  were  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  hotbed 
and  the  pipes  covered  with  earth,  as  O.  R.  J.  sug¬ 
gests  in  his  plan.  If  I  were  going  to  run  hot  water 
pipes  in  the  bottom  of  a  hotbed  I  would  put  the 
pipes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  then  board  tightly 
the  entire  space  3  in.  above  the  pipes,  so  the  heat 
would  be  evenly  distributed  under  the  entire  bed, 
for  if  the  pipes  were  covered  with  earth  the  plants 
directly  over  the  pipe  ivould  get  too  much  heat,  and 
those  between  not  enough.  The  next  best  plan  would 
be — if  pipes  are  covered  with  dirt — to  run  the  hot 


Ground  Finn  of  Greenhouse  and  Hotbed.  Fig.  .JO 


resulting  in  the  concrete  cracking.  The  inside  lining 
should  he  of  firebrick,  but  the  outer  parts  may  be  of 
brick  selected  for  color. 

The  depth  of  the  firebox  should  be  approximately 
IS  in.,  and  the  hearth  should  project  in  front  of  the 
fireplace  for  IS  in.  to  2  ft.  I  am  unable  to  say  ex¬ 
actly  how  many  bricks  would  be  required.  When 
laid  in  a  wall  4  in.  in  thickness  it  is  common  prac¬ 
tice  to  estimate  0.2  bricks  per  square  of  wall  surface. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  write  your  Congressman 
and  request  Farmers’  Bulletin  1230,  “Chimneys  and 
Fireplaces.’’  This  contains  a  great  deal  of  material 


that  will  be  of  interest  to  you  relative  to  fireplace 
construction.  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  28,  1922, 
also  contains  a  couple  of  articles  on  fireplace  heat¬ 
ing  that  will  he  of  help  to  you. 

I  am  unable  to  say  whether  or  not  the  cast-iron 
thimbles  that  you  mention  would  give  trouble  due 
to  loosening  from  the  effect  of  heat. 

ROBERT  II.  SMITH. 


Heating  a  Hotbed 

Can  a  hoi  bed  be  heated  successfully  by  hot  water 
pipes?  How  many  pipes  are  required,  and  where  placed 
to  obtain  rhe  best  results?  Can  they  be  laid  in  the 
earth  in  the  bottom  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  soil? 
The  greenhouse  is  at  the  north,  and  is  piped  for  hot 
water  (2-in.  pipes)  which  is  supplied  by  a  boiler  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  pit  in  a  separate  building  at  north  of  green¬ 
house. 

I  wish  to  use  the  hotbed  from  the  first  of  March  for 
starting  tomato  plants  and  other  garden  plants  and 


Heating  I’lan  for  Hotbed.  Fig.  39 


young  geraniums,  etc.  Ilot  water  would  save  buying 
horse  manure,  which  is  diftic-ult  to  obtain  here  without 
shavings  in  it  and.  furthermore,  it  is  not  very  desirable 
for  garden  or  greenhouse  use.  The  seeds  are  sown  in 
flats  and  would  remain  in  these  until  of  proper  size  to 
be  transplanted  in  cold  frames.  o.  R.  J. 

THIS  question  is  being  agitated  more  every  year. 

When  hot  manure  was  easily  obtained  this 
seemed  to  be  the  easiest  and  cheapest  method  of 
heating  a  bed  for  the  growing  of  vegetable  plants, 
but  as  good  fresh  manure  is  hard  to  obtain  many 
growers  are  searching  for  the  best  substitute.  I 
believe  the  way  to  solve  this  question  is  to  build  a 
small  greenhouse,  put  in  a  boiler  and  heat  the  bed 
with  hot  water.  This  plan  gives  one  an  opportunity 
to  work  in  a  place  of  this  kind  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  will  make  a  more  even  growth ;  besides, 


water  from  the  2-in.  pipes,  after  it  enters  the 
bed  in  1-in.  pipes,  laying  these  1  ft.  apart,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  39.  This  would  more  evenly  dis¬ 
tribute  the  heat.  I  hardly  think  the  water  running 
through  the  2-in.  pipe  around  the  greenhouse  would 
lie  hot  enough  to  heat  the  hotbed  sufficiently  after 
it  enters  pipe  to  hotbed.  I  would  run  an  independent 
pipe  line  to  hotbed.  william  perkins. 


Applying  Power  to  Hand  Grindstone 

THE  picture  (Fig.  41)  shows  a  simple  method  of 
running  a  hand  grindstone  with  power.  The 
parts  used  were  taken  from  a  discarded  mowing 
machine.  Anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
make  of  mower  will  recognize  the  parts  at  once,  but 
for  those  who  are  not  I  write  the  following: 

The  driving  belt,  which  is  at  the  left  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  is  on  the  pitman  wheel,  which  makes  a  fine 
pulley.  This  pulley,  with  its  shaft  and  small  gear, 
also  the  large  gear  that  it  runs  on,  are  all  the  parts 
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Arrangement  for  Running  Grindstone  With  Power 

Fig.  -'it 


needed.  It  is  removed  from  the  mower  by  placing 
a  bar  through  the  large  gear  to  keep  it  from  turn¬ 
ing;  then  turn  the  pitman  wheel,  which  will  unscrew 
from  the  small  gear  and  can  be  pulled  out. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  making  this  attachment 
is  to  fill  the  hole  in  large  gear  with  hardwood,  then 
drill  a  hole  so  it  will  fit  the  grindstone  shaft  (see 
Fig.  a  )  ;  then  place  it  on  shaft  where  you  want  it 
to  run,  which  depends  on  the  frame,  and  drill  a  Vs 
or  ^-in.  hole  through  flange  and  shaft,  which  after 
placing  a  bolth  through  same  keeps  gear  from  turn¬ 
ing  On  shaft  (see  Fig.  b).  For  the  pitman  shaft 
bearing  I  used  the  same  which  were  in  the  mower. 
They  are  round  brass  bearings,  and  can  be  driven 
out  of  the  frame  by  using  a  short  bar  and  hammer. 
These  bearings  I  fastened  on  the  frame  by  using 


Cobblestone  Used  in  Building  House.  Fig.  -J.2 


two  pieces  of  board  with  a  bolt  each  side  of  bearing 
(see  Fig.  c)  ;  then  having  the  bottom  board  long  and 
bolted  to  the  frame  with  two  other  bolts.  The  holes 
for  the  last  two  bolts  were  cut  slot-fashion  (see  Fig. 
d),  which  allowed  moving  the  shaft  in  or  out  before 
tightening,  giving  the  gears  the  right  mesh.  The 
shaft,  of  course,  must  have  two  bearings,  the  other 
being  made  the  same  as  the  one  I  have  just  outlined. 

BOX  BIUELOW. 
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A  Cobblest  one  House 


THE  farm  home  of  Jesse  Sheep  of  Wayne 
County,  N.  1*.,  known  as  “Cobblestone  Manor,” 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  what  is  now 
a  lost  art  in  the  building  of  homes.  Constructed  so 
long  ago  that  no  one  knows  the  actual  year,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  dating  back  75  or  more  years,  this  remarkable 
old  home  is  still  in  excellent  condition,  a  sturdy 
example  of  artisanry  of  a  bygone  age,  calling  for 
infinite  pains  and  precision  of  work. 

Some  idea  of  the  deftness  of  the  hand  engaged  in 
the  laying  of  these  stones  Avill  be  seen  in  the  study 
of  the  close-up  picture  showing  the  side  wall  near 
the  window.  By  more  than  a  casual  glance  one  will 
see  that  all  the  stones  which  show  any  tendency  to 
thinness  are  inclined  at  an  angle,  leaning  toward 
the  left.  Not  to  mention  the  skill  required  to  pose 
the  stones  in  such  artistic  fashion,  what  must  have 
been  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  the  one  who 
located  the  cobbles  in  their  first  en¬ 
vironment.  and  collected  them  together 
for  the  construction  work ?  We  cannot 
imagine  one  now  with  the  time  and  de¬ 
termination  to  find  and  assemble  so 
many  similarly  shaped  stones. 

The  problem  is  further  complicated 
when  we  see  a  single  stone,  such  as 
was  sought  after  by  those  old  pioneers 
in  the  building  of  cobblestone  houses. 

Mr.  Sheep  happened  to  have  one  cobble 
that  had  been  kept  about  the  place  as 
a  door  wedge  to  hold  it  open  when  he 
took  possession  of  the  place.  His  wife 
brought  the  stone  out,  and  placing  it 
on  a  newspaper  in  the  doorway,  I 
snapped  a  picture  of  the  single  stone. 

The  nearness  of  the  camera  hardly  per¬ 
mitted  true  proportions,  as  the  stone 
appeared  to  be  about  uniform  in  thick¬ 
ness  at  both  ends,  whereas  in  reality 
it  is  slightly  smaller  at  the  near  end 
facing  the  camera.  Its  length  was  ap¬ 
proximately  one  foot,  and  in  the  build¬ 
ing  operation  stones  of  this  character 
are  laid  in  a  row  on  a  board  within  the 
Avail  of  the  building  and  the  boards, 
tier  above  tier,  left  within  the  Avail 
Avlien  finished.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  construction  work  Avas  not  the 
pastime  of  a  novice,  but  required  con¬ 
summate  skill  and  infinite  patience,  for 
the  Avork  Avas  necessarily  one  of  sIoav 
progress.  The  mortar  was  perfectly 
troweled,  being  smoothed  down  between 
the  stones  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
left  with  an  edge  line  as  marking  a 
straight  division  betAveen  each  row  of 
stones. 

In  .Sodus  township  there  are  eight  or 
10  houses  built  after  this  fashion,  but 
in  distant  parts  of  the  State  Avliere  I 
have  been  I  have  found  very  few  of 
this  type  of  farm  home.  Practically 
all  coming  under  my  observation  have 
been  in  this  section  of  New  York  State. 

Some  few  years  ago,  Avhen  a  son  in 
this  town  came  into  possession  of  his 
father's  cobblestone  house,  he  set  about 
enlarging  it  with  a  frame  construction, 
leaving  the  old  part  for  the  ground  floor.  The  par¬ 
titions  Avere  changed  inside,  and  two  windows  in  the 
old  part  were  desired  closed  up,  so  as  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  interior  change.  He  sought  a  reputable 
mason  and  made  known  his  desire  to  close  the  win- 
doAvs,  simulating  as  closely  as  possible  the  cobble¬ 
stone  effect  of  the  lower  part.  The  mason  scratched 
his  head,  and  after  a  deep  and  searching  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  pioneer  Avail,  he  said :  “Bill,  I  can’t 
do  it.”  He  was  yirevailed  upon  to  try,  and  the  owner 
started  to  inspect  every  corner  of  his  farm  in  search 
of  enough  stones  of  shape  and  color  to  carry  out  the 
work.  To  get  enough  he  Avas  compelled  to  go  to  the 
lake  shore,  three  miles  distant.  The  mason  did  his 
best,  coaxing  and  humoring  the  stones  to  fit  as  Avould 
carry  out  the  eye  effect  of  the  original  Avail,  but  it 
was  not  in  him.  A  second  glance  at  the  closed  win- 
dow  space  shows  the  latter-day  work,  and  one  could 
easily  put  his  finger  on  every  stone  laid  in  the  repair 
work  without  mistaking  a  single  stone  in  the  original 
Avail. 

In  making  a  representative  picture  of  the  cobble¬ 
stone  house  I  singled  out  the  Sheep  residence  be¬ 
cause  of  its  well-balanced  proportions  and  the  gen¬ 


erous  use  of  heavier  building  stone,  giving  the  dove¬ 
tail  effect  on  the  corners  and  stately  ornamental 
stone  caps  over  windows  and  door  and  window  sills 
of  stone.  Mr.  Sheep  has  a  farm  of  Avhich  he  may 
justly  be  proud.  a.  h.  fulver. 


Touring  Florida  in  a  Boat 

SEE  your  folks  are  talking  about  touring  to 
Florida.  Two  years  ago  I  Avent  to  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  and  had  a  10-foot  decked  sailing  dory  built. 
In  this  I  followed  the  inland  route  to  the  south. 
This  route  is  kept  up  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  land  in  these  parts  is  very  close  to  sea  level, 
and  there  are  many  salt  water  inlets  and  salt  or 
semi-salt  lagoons,  rivers  and  channels:  the  inland 
route  by  connecting  up  one  after  another  of  these 
links  with  short  canals,  forms  a  fairly  safe  route 


for  many  motor  boats,  bent  on  both  pleasure  and 
liquor  running.  In  Georgia  the  ducks  simply 
swarmed  along  the  route,  and  the  banging  at  times 
would  be  homelike  to  our  overseas  men.  I  Avould 
say  to  stop  at  Indian  River.  Miami  gets  too  Avarm, 
and  down  from  Miami  to  Key  West  is  more  open, 
although  not  very  unsafe  if  your  boat  does  not  draw 
over  a  foot  or  18  inches  of  water.  Key  West  is  out 
of  the  tourist  travel,  and  much  too  hot  for  my  taste. 

There  are  two  or  three  canals  leading  to  Lake 
Okeechobee,  in  the  center  of  Florida,  and  others 
which  go  across  to  the  Avest  coast.  A  motor  boat  is 
the  only  right  Avay  to  go.  Sailing  is  cheap,  but  slow, 
and  with  head  Avinds  and  tides  and  narrow  channels 
sailing  is  too  poor  fun.  I  remember  one  open  30-foot 
motor  boat  from  Massachusetts,  I  think.  Avith  an  old 
felloAV  about  GO  and  his  old  lady,  of  similar  age, 
dressed  roughly — especially  she — and  with  his  dun¬ 
nage  and  stuff  piled  up  in  stern,  bound  South.  Every¬ 
one  plans  to  live  on  board  these  boats,  so  they  escape 
snakes  and  bugs.  Charts  can  be  had  from  Washing¬ 
ton  very  cheap.  joh.a  buchanax. 

NoA-a  Scotia. 

R.  X.-Y. — This  idea  of  seeing  Florida  in  a  boat  is 


a  new  one.  For  some  years  now  there  has  been  a 
demand  for  an  inside  route  all  the  way  from  XeAv 
York  to  Jacksonville.  By  cutting  canals  and  deep¬ 
ening  river’s  it  Avould  be  possible  to  make  a  water 
route  across  New  Jersey  to  the  Delaware  and  then 
across  through  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia 
to  the  inlets  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and  so 
on  doAvn  the  coast.  This  Avould  give  a  clear  passage 
for  motor  boats  and  provide  a  safe  channel  for  war 
times.  It  AA'ould  cost  considerable  money,  and  Avith 
the  present  enormous  public  debt  no  one  seems  to 
care  to  pust  the  matter  hard  at  this  time. 


Making  the  Boarders  Pay 

HE  article  entitled  “Do  Your  Boarders  Pay 
Their  Bills?”  on  page  1510  is  indeed  a  great 
truth,  whether  applied  to  the  dumb  animals  or  to 
ourselves.  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
publication  in  your  good  paper  this 
same  article,  but  reAvritten  and  apply¬ 
ing  to  us  farmers  ourselves. 

Some  farmers  are  like  sucessful  bus¬ 
iness  men.  Others  are  in  the  class  of 
second-rate  business  men.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  in  the  way  they  think,  plan  and 
manage.  A  successful  farmer  not  only 
feeds  his  crops  and  animals  well,,  and 
makes  them  thoroughly  comfortable 
by  intelligent,  scientific  management, 
but  he  also  knows  what  his  products 
cost  to  produce,  and  whether  or  not  he 
can  sell  them  at  a  profit.  If  he  cannot 
see  a  profitable  market  ahead,  out  they 
go,  and  he  wastes  no  more  time  on 
Sentiment  plays  no  part  in  the 
a  cold  cash  proposition 
business  farmer. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  other  fellow 
lie  permits  faith,  hope  and  uncertainty 
to  play  a  prominent  pa*rt,  Avhich  makes 
him  Avliat  he  is — a  second-rate  farmer, 
lie  welcomes  most  all  kinds  of  schemes 
with  great  faith  and  visions  of  revenue. 
He  never  knows  just  what  any  product 
costs  to  produce,  and  when  prices  are 
low  he  demurs,  but  hopes  on,  trusting 
that  something  will  turn  up  and  it  will 
come  out  all  right  in  the  end.  -And  it 
usually  does,  but  not  at  his  end. 

How  is  it  at  your  farm?  Are  all  of 
your  products  bringing  in  a  little  more 
than  they  cost  you  to  produce  and  mar¬ 
ket?  When  you  walk  down  the  busy 
village  streets  past  the  line  of  success¬ 
ful  business  places,  do  you  feel  that 
you  are  conducting  a  business  equally 
as  profitable  as  the  men  inside  these 
places,  and  doing  it  equally  as  intelli¬ 
gently  and  efficiently?  If  you  don’t,  do 
you  simply  return  home  and  then  just 
criticize  these  men  for  being  success¬ 
ful?  Or  does  it  open  your  eyes  and 
impel  you  to  begin  an  analysis  of  your¬ 
self  and  your  business  at  once  to  find 
the  cause  of  your  financial  condition, 
and  then  when  you  find  it  to  stir  your 
boots  until  the  trouble  is  removed? 
Just  what  do  you  do  when  your  farm  products  do 
not  return  you  even  the  cost  of  production?  Don’t 
blame  the  product :  it  isn’t  to  blame,  u.  w.  avitter. 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Be  Careful  of  Electric  Wires 

In  an  E  noticed  several  sketches  and  diagrams 
lately  in  recent  issues  giving  ideas  as  to  Iioav 
to  make  an  automatic  switch  to  turn  on  the  electric 
lights  in  chicken  houses.  Each  one  of  these  devices 
is  in  direct  violation  of  the  code  issued  by  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  Avhich 
is  the  basis  of  the  installation  of  electric  Aviring 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  code  requires 
that  every  device  installed  in  electric  work  shall  be 
approved,  and  all  insurance  companies  cover  this 
Avhen  they  require  a  certificate  of  inspection  to  be 
made  when  electric  lighting  or  power  is  used  in  any 
building  covered  by  their  policies. 

If  your  readers  will  note  every  policy  distinctly 
provides  that  electricity  may  be  used  in  the  building 
coered  b.v  said  policy  only  if  the  various  Avires,  fix¬ 
tures  and  appliances  have  been  inspected  and  ap- 
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Rohrer’s  Sure-Pay  Seeds  aie  carefully 
selected  and  tested  for  purity,  high  germi¬ 
nation  and  vigor  and  include  only  varieties 
of  proven  merit.  Our  1923  Catalogue  contains 

a  larger  and  better  offering 
than  ever  before. 


Clover  Seed  H'8hesl 


1923  Catalogue 

now  ready,  offering  highest 
quality,  tested  Farm  and 
..  Garden  Seeds. 

quality, 

all  varieties,  Red,  Mammoth,  Sweet  Clover,  Crim¬ 
son,  White  and  Alfalfa.  American-grown  seed. 
New  crop  highest  in  purity  test.  You  will  be  more 
than  pleased  with  the  quality  of  Rohrer’s  Clover 
Seeds.  Samples  FREE. 

A  If  If  It  is  very  important  that  you  sow 
/lllalla  Alfalfa  seed  that  is  of  a  hardy  strain. 
Our  seed  was  grown  in  the  Northwest  and 
therefore  insures  successful  stands.  Hardy  and 
high  in  germination. 

C  J  A  i.  We  offer  Montana  -  Grown, 
OCCU  vJaXS  Swedish  Select  Seed  Oats.  42- 
Pound  test.  If  you  are  interested  in  good  Seed 
Oats  send  for  a  FREE  Sample. 


Seed  Corn 


Lancaster  County 
Sure  Crop  is  one  of 
the  very  best  varieties  for  husking  as 
well  as  for  ensilage  corn.  Contains 
more  protein  than  any  other  variety 
which  makes  it  very  valuable  as  en¬ 
silage  corn.  Catalogue  offers  other 
varieties.  Sample  FREE. 


Wa  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  your  money  refunded. 
We  prepay  freight  and 
supply  all  bags  FREE. 


Write  today  for  oil.  Fig  New  1923  Catalog 
and  Samples  — both  are  FREE. 


P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

Box  2,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


GARDEN  BOOK 

YJ/%1 —  (  iY 


DREER’S  GARDEN  BOOK  FOR  1923  will  help 
you  make  a  success  of  your  garden.  It  is  the 
most  complete  catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants  pub¬ 
lished  and  contains  invaluable  information  for 
both  amateur  and  professional  gardener,  written 
especially  by  leading  experts.  It  is  a  large, 
handsomely  illustrated  book  with  eight  color 
plates  and  hundreds  of  photo-engravings  of 
Vegetables  and  Flowers. 

It  offers  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Lawn  Grass  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  Garden  Tools 
and  Implements,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  etc. 
Also  Plants  of  all  kinds,  including  the  newest  and 
best  Roses,  Dahlias,  Hardy  Perennials,  Garden 
and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Climbers, 
Hardy  Shrubs,  Water  Lilies  and  Aquatics,  Small 
Fruits,  etc. 

Write  today  for.,  a  copy,  which, 
will  be  mailed  FREE  tf  you 
mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-16  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Have  added  beauty  to  thousands 
of  American  Homes.  This  year  we  offer 

4-  Matchless  Novelties 

lChinese  Woolflower,  Hndinnt  Crimson,  pkt.  20C; 
/  1  Giant  Kochia,  Famous  decorative  plant,  pkt.  20c; 
I  Blue  Lace  Flower,  Like  Queen  Anne  Lace,  pkt.  15c; 
Jerusalem  Cherry,  Festive  Red  or  Gold  Bernes,  pkt.  15c. 
One  packet  each  of  the  4  „ 

postpaid  for . 

Big  Co  !  orp  late  Catalog — FREE 

Offers  everythin*  for  the  trardcn  and  includes  SPECIAL 
PREMIUM  Offer.  When  writin*  mention  this  paper. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc  ,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


Plan  "Your  Garden  1YOW 


PLANT  KUDZU 

For  hay  and  pasture.  More  nutritious  than 
Alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Never  has  to  be 
replanted.  Thrives  on  poor  acid  land  with¬ 
out  lime  or  fertilizer.  Write  for  information. 

CHEROKEE  FARMS,  Monticello,  Florida 


Make  cmf- 

iBillp 

ON  YOUR  CROPS 


The  work  of  preparing  the  land 
and  planting  is  the  same 
whether  you  use  unknown  seed 

or  pedigreed  seed.  But  the  crop 
tells  the  story;  often  double  or 
triple  the  profit  comes  from  using 

HARDY,  BIG-YIELDING,  MICHIGAN  GROWN 

Isbel 

As  They  Gr< 

TRADE  MARK 

44  years  of  improvement  are  back  of 
Isbell’s  seeds.  Every  ounce  is  tested 
stock,  true  to  strain  and  of  high  germination 
—  pure  bred  seeds,  selected  for  hardiness 
and  yield,  and  scientifically  cleaned  by  Isbell. 
200,000  buyers  find  them  money-makers. 

Get  This  Book— FREE 

Isbell’s  1923  Seed  Annual  is  an  au¬ 
thoritative  treatise  on, 
seed  selection,  plan 
ning  and  planting 
crops,  and  quotes 
direct-f  r  o  m -gr  o  we  r 
prices.  The  coupon 
brings  it,  FREE. 


S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

782  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  1923  Seed  Annual  quoting 
direct-from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed. 

Name _ _ _ ^ 

Address. _ 


GROWc<5^°  ROSES 


Anyone  can  succeed  with  Conard 
Star  Roses — guaranteed  to  bloom 
or  your  money  back  Varieties  for 
*  every  climate,  every  purpose,  all 
with  the  durable  Star  Tag  to  label 

each  rose  in  your  garden.  Simple  directions  with  every, 
rose.  Send  now  for  complete,  free  illustrated  catalog 

CONARD  tfeS:  w J  orL,  Pl 


proved  by  the  underwriters’  inspector 
covering  that  particular  district  and  for 
which  a  certificate  has  been  issued  cover¬ 
ing  the  total  number  of  lamps,  fixtures 
and  appliances  for  that  building. 

Any  changes  in  the  wiring  or  fixtures, 
or  in  the  total  number  and  wattage  of 
the  lamps  after  this  certificate  has  been 
issued,  requires  a  reinspection  and  a  new 
certificate  issued  to  cover  such  changes. 

Should  a  fire  occur  in  a  building  which 
has  been  wired,  but  not  inspected,  and 
should  such  a  fire  be  caused  or  shown  to 
have  been  caused  by  defective  wiring,  or 
in  a  building  which  has  been  inspected 
and  in  which  some  device  not  approved 
in  the  code  has  been  installed  after  such 
inspection,  I  doubt  if  any  insurance  could 
be  collected,  even  through  a  suit  at  law, 
as  the  fact  that  devices  of  that  character 
were  installed  would  surely  go  very  much 


February  3,  1923 

sive  amount  of  grease,  such  as  may  come 
from  washing  dairy  utensils,  may  require 
a  special  grease  trap,  and  strong  anti¬ 
septic  solutions  will  interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  tank,  but  ordinary  ho.use 
kitchen  sinks  should  be  connected  with  the 
septic  tank.  m.  b.  d. 


Building  a  Concrete  Ship 

The  R.  N.-Y.  family  is  a  large  one. 
In  a  recent  issue  information  is  asked 
about  concrete  ships,  and  one  subscriber 
worked  on  the  concrete  ship  “Cuya- 
macha,”  built  at  San  Diego,  Cal.  First 
a  wooden  form  is  built,  with  the  braces 
outside,  and  inside  is  covered  with  con¬ 
crete  “chairs”  or  round  blocks  about  1*4 
in.  in  diameter  and  1  in.  high,  with  a 
groove  to  hold  a  steel  rod.  Then  steel 
rods  are  wired  to  the  chairs,  each  rod  the 


The  two  pictures  shown  on  this  page 
are  sent  us  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Livingston  of 
Massachusetts.  The  picture  of  the  road¬ 
side  stands  shows  how  he  disposes  of  cur¬ 
rants,  strawberries,  peaches  and  a  good 
share  of  the  apples  and  vegetables.  He 
seems  to  be  on  a  good  road  near  Lowell, 
and  there  is  a  good  trade  from  passersby. 
In  many  cases  where  a  man  handles  such 
a  stand  properly  be  can  do  a  heavy  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  course  of  a  season. 

The  other  picture  shows  a  corner  of  the 
peach  orchard  just  about  the  time  of  pick¬ 
ing,  and  this  indicates  what  can  be  done 


in  New  England  with  peaches  when'tliey 
are  handled  right  and  the  season  is  favor¬ 
able.  Mr.  Livingston  wants  us  to  notice 
the  little  tree  shown  at  the  left  of  the 
picture.  He  says  that  this  tree  bore  a 
crop  every  day,  and  we  presume  he 
means  by  that,  every  day  of  the  apple 
season.  It  seems  to  have  been  grafted 
to  a  number  of  varieties,  such  as  Weal¬ 
thy.  McIntosh  and  Wolf  River.  These 
apples  were  right  close  on  exhibition, 
and  they  brought  5  and  10c  apiece  from 
their  good  appearance  and  quality. 


against  the  recovery  of  such  insurance, 
and  only  make  the  loss  greater  by  the 
cost  of  such  a  suit. 

Therefore  I  would  sound  a  note  of  cau¬ 
tion  to  any  of  your  readers  to  go  slow 
with  homemade  devices  of  the  kind  shown, 
until  they  can  consult  their  insurance 
agent,  or  look  up  very  carefully  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  their  policy.  geokge  piiipps. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


Septic  Tank  and  Kitchen  Wastes;  Poor 
Heating 

1.  Can  you  tell  us  how  to  have  less 
heat  in  our  basement  from  our  hot-air 
furnace  and  have  more  of  the  heat  up¬ 
stairs,  where  we  want  it.  The  furnace  is 
a  good  one  for  either  wood  or  coal,  and  we 
have  two  cold-air  pipes  with  registers  in 
the  coldest  corners  on  the  first  floor,  but 
the  furnace  cellar  isi  always  much  hotter 
than  the  rooms  overhead.  What  can  be 
done  to  change  this  bad  system?  2.  We 
have  a  septic  tank  giving  satisfactory 
service  for  bathroom  waste.  Now  we 
would  like  to  connect  a  kitchen  sink  drain 
with  the  septic  tank.  Can  this  be  done 
without  interfei’ing  with  the  septic  tank’s 
working  properly?  We  have  been  told 
it  would  not  do  to  pour  dishwater  into  a 
septic  tank  drain.  G.  B.  K. 

South  Haven,  Mich. 

1.  An  overheated  furnace  usually  means 
defective  circulation  of  air.  The  capacity 
of  the  inlet  pipes  should  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  outlet,  or  hot  air,  pipes  combined, 
and  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  your  two 
cold-air  inlets  are  either  too  small  or  ob¬ 
structed.  Try  opening  up  your  cold-air 
inlet  wide  and  see  if  that  does  not  show 
wThere  the  trouble  lies.  You  may  be  able 
to  do  this  by  temporarily  disconnecting 
the  cold-air  pipes. 

2.  A  septic  tank  should  care  for  the 
waste  from  the  kitchen  sink.  An  exces- 


sbape  of  a  lib  of  the  ship,  and  other  rods 
are  wired  crossways  to  these  rods,  and 
when  finished  the  spaces  between  the  rods 
are  so  small  that  when  we  picked  out  the 
litter  we  could  not  get  our  hands  in  be¬ 
tween  the  rods.  The  outside  form  was 
made  in  sections,  each  section  having 
small  doors  through  which  the  concrete 
was  poured,  bulkheads,  etc.,  being  con¬ 
structed  the  same  way. 

The  pouring  was  done  in  sections,  each 
taking  from  24  to  48  hours.  The  con¬ 
crete  was  lifted  into  the  hull  by  means 
of  steam  derricks,  dumped  into  troughs, 
scooped  out  in  buckets  by  hand  and 
poured  into  the  shell  of  the  ship  through 
the  small  doors. 

In  order  to  make  the  concrete  settle 
solid,  men  were  provided  with  pneumatic 
“guns.”  which  acted  as  a  steamfitter’s  or 
riveter’s  hammer,  jarring  the  concrete 
until  there  was  no  settle  left  in  it. 

The  ship  was  launched  sideways,  as  it 
was  figured  out  that  the  back  might  be 
broken  if  launched  the  usual  wyay.  When 
she  struck  the  water  she  keeled  over 
further  and  further  until  it  seemed  as  if 
she  must  go  over,  but  the  same  figures 
had  found  just  how  far  she  would  go  and 
'then  right  herself — and  she  did. 

California.  P.  B.  CROSBY. 


One  day  the  cashier  of  a  bank  said  to 
an  old  customer  :  “The  board  of  directors 
at  their  last  meeting  decided  that  they 
would  no  longer  renew  your  note.” 
“That’s  going  to  be  exceedingly  embar¬ 
rassing.”  replied  the  customer,  “because 
this  note  has  been  in  the  bank  now  about 
25  years.”  “Well,”  responded  the  cashier, 
“the  directors  are  not  going  to  turn  you 
down,  exactly.  They  have  decided  they 
can  no  longer  discount  your  note,  but 
they  are  going  to  charge  you  storage  on 
it.” — Judge. 
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Buy  your  seeds  where 
professsonal  gardeners 
buy  theirs! 


YOU  may  have  wondered  why  pro¬ 
fessional  gardeners  seem  to  have  such 
good  success.  The  first  reason  is  that 
their  seed  is  always  obtained  from 
houses  like  Beckert’s,  which  for  nea_'y 
50  years  has  bred  and  selected  seed 
especially  for  professional  florists  and 
gardeners.  The  very  same  seeds — 
representing  the  latest  and  most  notable 
developments — are  now  offered  to  the 
individual  farmer  and  home  gardener. 
They  are  seeds  of  a  quality  rarely  sold 
to  any  one  save  commercial  gardeners. 

Beckert’s  1923  catalog  illustrates  and 
describes  the  most  complete  selections 
of  highest  grade  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds.  Here  are  just  a  few  examples  of 
the  multitude  of  new  and  outstanding 
varieties  offered: 

1  Beckert’s  Early  Coreless  Carrot— smooth,  cyl- 
indrical  in  shape,  and  blunt-pointed;  remarkably 
sweet  and  tender;  the  earliest  carrot  to  grow 
to  full  size. 

9  Beckert’s  Perfection  Plume  Mustard— finest 
mustard  for  salads  and  garnishing. 

3  Beckert’s  Table  Queen  Squash— equalled  no- 
wl.  ‘  fi'r  flavor  and  cooking  quality;  prolific  and 
easily  grown.  Serve  like  baked  potato. 

Bockert’s  Golden  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn— com- 

r*  bines  to  the  highest  known  degree,  tenderness, 
flavor,  sweetness,  large  size  and  quick  growth. 

C  Beckert’s  Perfection  Peas,  King  of  Denmark 
Spinach,  and  “Wayahead”  Tomatoes,  and  other 
notable  developments  which  will  surprise  and  de¬ 
light  you. 

1923 

CATALOG 

FREE 

Beckert’s  1923 
illustrated  catalog  of 
flower  and  vege¬ 
table  seeds,  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  valuable 
book  of  instruction 
on  successful  flower 
and  vegetable  cul¬ 
ture,  written  especi¬ 
ally  for  the  home 
gardener.  Free  on 
request. 


BECKERT’S  SEED  STORE,  DEPT.  R. 

North  Side,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  1923  illustrated  free  catalog 
of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 


Name 


Address 


S 


D  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select 
Stock— None  Better— 53 

years  selling  good  seeds  to  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Prices  below 
all  others.  Extra  lot  free  in 
all  orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford, III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Study  of  the  Fruit  Exhibit 

“What  is  there  new?”  was  one  of  the 
questions  asked  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  at  Rochester,  and  it  characterizes 
in  its  very  indefinite  wording  what  too 
many  growers  are  looking  for.  We  must 
always  steady  ourselves  aud  become  con¬ 
servative — almost  skeptical — when  we  dis¬ 
cuss  new  fruits,  for  no  small  number  of 
new  things  have  been  the  sorrow  of  their 
purchasers.  We  must  always  remember 
that  new  things  must  be  able  to  weather 
the  storms  of  time  before  they  can  take  a 
legitimate  place  among  the  recognized 
worth-while  things. 

To  answer  this  question  of  “What  is 
there  new?”  Richard  Wellington,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  Y’ork  State  Fruit  Test¬ 
ing  Association,  gave  a  pap0’’  °n  “New 
Fruits”  which  sums  up  the  situation  very 
well.  An  abstract  is  embodied  in  the 
following  notes: 

The  Cortland  and  Tioga  apples  were 
briefly  mentioned,  the  former  a  variety  of 
Ben  Davis-Mclntosh  parentage,  of  almost 
the  same  quality  as  McIntosh,  and  larger 
and  better  colored  than  that  variety. 
More  interest  was  shown  in  this  variety 
than  in  any  other,  and  plates  of  Cort¬ 
land  exhibited  by  George  Morse  of  Wil¬ 
liamson  were  a  center  of  attraction. 
They  ran  a  little  flatter  than  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  larger,  and  not  quite  so  highly  col¬ 
ored  as  the  McIntosh  grown  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  but  better  colored  than  the 
McIntosh  from  Western  New  York.  Some 
growers  claimed  that  their  Cortland  hung 
better  on  the  trees  than  the  McIntosh. 
It  is  absurd  to  think  of  the  Cortland  as 
taking  the  place  of  Baldwin,  for  Cort¬ 
land  is  only  two  or  three  weeks  later 
than  McIntosh. 

The  Tioga  is  a  late-keeping  yellow  ap¬ 
ple,  a  cross  between  Sutton  and  Northern 
S’w-  It  is  said  to  have  the  late  bearing 
fault  of  the  Spy  and  is  very  tart  in  the 
early  Fall.  Its  chief  virtue  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  retains  its  sprightliness  late 
in  the  season,  when  most  other  sorts  have 
lost  their  snap.  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  creations  recently  brought  to  atten¬ 
tion  is  a  bud  sport  of  the  Red  Spy,  said 
to  have  originated  with  C.  E.  Green  of 
Victor,  a  plate  of  which  was  shown.  It 
is  a  beautiful  fruit,  a  solid  rich  red  in 
color.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  identical 
in  fruit  and  tree  characters  with  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  only  that  it  is  an  attractive  red 
in  color.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  a  most 
promising  fruit,  especially  for  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  New  York  where  Spy  does  not 
color  up  well.  One  grower  said  that  he 
had  seen  the  same  thing  40  years  ago.  and 
that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  it  was  all  that 
has  been  claimed  for  it.  Another  “Red 
Spy”  has  been  reported  from  Michigan. 

Of  course,  Golden  Delicious  and  De¬ 
licious  come  in  for  their  share  of  discus¬ 
sion.  The  fruit  shown  in  the  Geneva 
Station  display  was  not  comparable  with 
Delicious  grown  in  the  Northwest.  Both 
Cornell  and  Geneva  reported  Golden  De¬ 
licious  as  good  in  quality  as  Grimes 
Golden,  but  shriveling  rather  quickly  in 
storage  and  lacking  the  size  of  the  West¬ 
ern-grown  fruit. 

There  was  some  interest  in  Jonathan 
and  King  David,  but  the  consensus  of 
opinion  was  that  these  varieties  are  apt  to 
be  undersized  in  Western  New  York. 
Several  inquiries  were  made  in  regard 
to  growing  Yellow  Newtown  and  Stay- 
man  Winesap.  The  answer  was  that 
though  the  trees  bore  well,  the  fruits  were 
late-maturing  kinds,  and  apt  to  develop 
poorly,  therefore  better  left  to  the  south¬ 
ern  sections.  The  Deacon  Jones,  a  large 
red  apple  of  fair  quality,  was  reported 
upon  favorably  by  men  from  the  Hudson 
and  from  “up-State”  as  well.  Yet  the 
whole  discussion  simmered  down  to  the 
conclusion  that  R.  I.  Greening,  McIntosh, 
Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  and  the  like  are 
prettv  good  varieties  for  the  New  York 
grower  to  stand  by  firmly.  A  little  shift 
from  both  Baldwin  and  Wealthy  was 
evident  from  questions  regarding  the  top¬ 
working  of  these  varieties  to  some  other 
sorts.  Opalescent  was  highly  regarded 
by  some,  in  spite  of  its  low  quality,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  high  color.  Rome  Beauty 
seemed  to  be  meeting  wth  approval, 
though  McIntosh  is  being  planted  more 
extensively. 

As  for  pears,  the  desire  of  some  grow¬ 
ers  to  get  rid  of  their  Kieffers  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  questions  in  regard  to  top¬ 
working  this  variety  to  those  of  higher 
quality.  Nobody  seemed  to  have  definite 
conviction  that  grafts  on  Ivieffer  would 
last  for  more  than  five  or  six  years  at  the 
most.  The  Wilma  peach,  about  a  week 
later  than  Elberta,  and  being  extensively 
planted  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  was  re¬ 
ported  as  still  promising  in  New  York 
State  *and  worthy  of  trial. 

The  Geneva  Station  reported  further 
on  its  new  grapes,  mentioning  in  particu¬ 
lar  Portland  as  an  early  white  grape, 
and  Sheridan  as  a  thick-skinned  blue 
grape,  following  Concord  about  a  week, 
and  likely  to  prove  a  good  shipper.  Three 
new  red  raspberries,  Seneca,  Cayuga  and 
Owaseo.  all  crosses  between  June  and 
Cuthbert,  have  just  been  introduced  by 
the  same  station.  Both  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  ripen  before  Cuthbert,  the  former 
being  a  trifle  earlier  than  the  second 
named.  Owaseo  produces  the  largest 
fruit,  but  the  plants  are  not  quite  so  free- 
growing.  The  berries  are  especially  de¬ 
sirable  because  they  are  very  healthy. 
The  Latham  red  raspberry  intrdueed  by 
the  Minnesota  Station  is  again  recom¬ 
mended  because  of  its  good  health  and 
vigor  and  its  large  fruit.  Beacon,  Bliss 
and  Boquet  are  three  new  strawberries 
also  just  introduced  by  the  station.  The 
(Continued  on  Page  149) 


Direct  from  Grower  to  Planter. 


EDURCHASE  direct  from  Kelly  Brothers — 
save  the  expense  of  middleman  or  agent. 
Eliminate  the  risk  of  misrepresentation  and 
injury  to  stock  before  it  reaches  you. 


Our  beautiful  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog  for  1923 
is  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  send  it  FREE  upon 
request.  Accepted  as 
the  standard  nursery 
stock  quality  for  over 
43  years. 


Our  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Quince  trees  are 
budded  from  the  best  French  seedlings  which  produce 
the  finest  root  system.  Kelly  Peach  ..  ses  are  budded 
direct  from  the  bearing  orchards  of  the  leading  peach 
growers  of  New  York  State,  guaranteeing  the  heaviest 
bearing  strain.  Kelly  trees  are  under  constant  super¬ 
vision  of  expert  nurserymen  from  the  seedling  stage 
thru  propagation,  budding  and  grafting  periods. 

Kelly  Brothers  do  not  employ 
salesmen  or  agents 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  advise  tree  selections  or  give  such 
information  on  climatic  conditions  that  our  experience  has 
taught  us.  You  may  feel  free  to  consult  us  at  any  time. 


KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES 
1  160  Main  Street  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES 

interplanted  between  apple  offer  a  quick 
return  and  a  permanent  orchard.  All 
peach,  apple  and  pear  offered  by  us 
were  budded  from  the  best  bearing 
orchards — grown  in  our  fine  sandy  loam 


Fruit  Trees 


A  SPECIALTY. 

Write  now  for 
prices  on  high- 
grade  Nursery  Stock,  sold  direct,  at  lowest 
prices.  Satisfactory  quaSty^md  condition 
guaranteed.  Write  At  Once  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R  New  Haven,  Missouri 


soil  which  means  Fibrous  Roots  and 
dug  so  as  to  preserve  those  fibrous  roots. 
Complete  descriptive  catalogue  Free. 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

Box  A,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


DWARF ‘APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees 

SOIL,  climate  and 
nursery  skill  com¬ 
bine  to  make  King 
Fruit  Trees  healthy, 
hardy  and  true-to-name* 

We  sell  direct  to  the 
planter  —  you  save  the 
salesman’s  commission 
and  get  dependable  stock. 

Our  1923  Catalog  pictures  and  describes  money- 
makingvarieties  of  Apples.Peaches, Pears, Grapes 
and  Small  Fruits.  Gives  suggestions  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  home  grounds.  Write  for  your  copy  free. 

King  Bros.  Nurseries 

Box  40  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

In  Business  45  Years 


Trees  -  Plants  -  Seeds 

A  superb  stock  of  the  highest  grade  trees,  low, 
direct-from-grower  prices,  now  ready  for  commer¬ 
cial  orchards  or  home  planting.  Also  ornamental 
shrubs,  bushes  and  perennials.  Seeds  for  the 
vegetable  or  flower  garden.  Write  for  latest  cata¬ 
log.  It’s  free. 

Dr.  Worcester  Peach— A  large-sized 
yellow,  firm  and  very  juicy  peach. 

It  has  a  full  peach  flavor,  rich  and 
sugary.  We  have  the  exclusive  saje 
of  this  wonder  peach  and  the  Ohio 
Beauty  Apple. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 

879  Garson  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Reliable  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plants 

Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Apple,  3-4-ft.,  25c.  Peach,  3-ft.,  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Send  today  for  our  192.1  money  saving  catalog. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva.  Ohio 


TREES  &  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 

CATALOG  FREE 

Great  Bargains,  Standard  Varieties, 
Best  Quality,  Low  Prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  refunded  70  years  in 
business  proof  of  our  responsibility. 
Write  for  Nursery  and  Seed  catalog. 

PETER  BOHLENDER  K  SONS 

Spring  Hill  NuroerieB 

Box  213  Tippecanoe  City,  <  Miami  Co.)  Ohio 


and  Choice  Small  Fruit* 

your  own  garden  Delicious  grapes 
table,  juice  or  jelly.  Plant  in  yard 
on  arbor,  trellis,  along  fence.  Easy  to 
grow,  little  care.  We  send  strong  canes, 
well  rooted.  56years’  experience  growing 
GRIPE  VINES.  Small  Fruits,  best  varieties, 
hear  second  yeai — Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Plackherries,  Raspberries.  Strawberries. 
Also  Asparagus  plants  and  Flowering 
shrubs.  Write  for  free  catalog  today. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 
Box  23,  Fredonia,  New  York 


Plant  Now 


Some  Special  Offers 
to  Introduce  Our 
Stock  to  You. 

We  will  send  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  in  good 
condition  guaranteed 

10  Concord  Grapes,  No,  1,  2-year-old,  for . .  til. 50 

10  Assorted  Grapes,  No.  1 .  2.00 

8  Assorted  Dahlias,  No.  1 .  1.00 

100  California  Privet  Hedpe  Plants,  8 to  12  ins .  6.00 

OTTOr  all  four  collections  for  $9.U«  prepaid. 

Send  for  REDUCED  list  of  all  kinds  of  TREES,  PLANTS  and 
VINES.  (Established  1855.  67th  Year.) 

BARNES  NURSERIES 
(College  Hill)  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

"PpCITC  ftg  PI  AIITC  Thousands  of  Fruit  trees, 
I  llbkO  W  ■  t-M II  I  O  Privet  hedging,  etc.,  di¬ 
rect  to  you  at  lower  prices,  Large  assortment  List  free. 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  129.  Westminster,  Md , 
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From  the  Grower  to  the  Sower 

Seeds  grown  in  the  north  produce  earlier  crops  and  better  yields 
than  if  grown  further  south.  This  has  been  proven  over  and  over 

again.  Get  seeds  you  know  are  northern  grown.  Harris’  seeds  are  raised  near 
the  Canadian  border  and  are  therefore  by  far  the  best  for  the  northern  states. 
They  are  sold  direct  from  the  grower  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 


WHIPPLES  EARLY  SWEET  CORN -As 

rarlv  as  the  old  small  eared  kinds  but  has  ears  that 
look  like  Evergreen  8  in.  long  and  14  to  18  rows 
of  very  deep  kernels. 

BUTTERCUP  CORN— A  yellow  corn  that  looks 
like  Golden  Bantam  but  is  much  larger  and  sweeter 
and  matures  just  as  early. 


HARRIS’  EARLIEST  PEPPER— The  earliest 
large  sweet  pepper  grown.  Wonderfully  pro¬ 
lific. 

KING  OF  DENMARK  SPINACH-A  great 

improvement  over  all  other  kinds,  as  it  stands 
two  weeks  longer  before  running  to  seed  and 
yields  more  and  is  of  superior  quality. 

HARRIS’  PEDIGREE  TOMATOES— Very  carefully  bred 
strains  of  Earliana,  Bonny  Best.  John  Baer  and  other  kinds  that 
are  far  superior  to  the  usual  strain. 

TESTED  AND  MARKED — There  is  a  label  on  every  lot  of 
seeds  telling  just  how  many  seeds  out  of  1 00  germinated  to  our 
test.  We  raise  Vegetable  seeds.  Flower  seeds  and  Farm  seeds, 
all  of  the  very  highest  quality. 

HARRIS’  catalogue,  a  book  of  over  100  pages,  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  from  photographs,  is  worth  asking 
for — that’s  all  it  will  cost  you. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

Box  23  -  -  COLDWATER.  N.  Y. 

Send  tor  FREE  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct 


These  Apples  Pay 

Thousands  of  farmers  and  fruit  growers  have 
made  money  by  planting  our  Apple  Trees.  We 
have  an  especially 
tine  lot  of  one-year- 
olds  in  all  leading 
varieties.  They  stand 
transplanting  well, 
and  the  tops  can  be 
easily  shaped  to  suit. 

We  can  also  supply 
your  needs  for  other 
Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits  and  Ornament¬ 
als. 

Write  for  free  Fruit  Book  and  Price  List. 


The 


Box  8 


R  S  E  R  YCC 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


Increases  Egg  Y leld 

Give*  brilliant,  *oft,  white  light — 
tike  daylight.  Just  the  thing  to  hang 
in  hen  house  ni*ht  end  morning 
Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 
Clean,  odorless,  economical.  Burns 
less  fuel  than  wick  lantern.  Is  100 
times  brighter.  Lights  with  match. 
Absolutely  safe.  Greatest  improve¬ 
ment  of  age.  Patented. 

Make  $60  to  $100  a  Week 

introducing  thia  wonderful  new 
Light.  Take  orders  for  Lanterns, 
Table  Lamps,  Hanging  Lamps 
among  friends  and  neighbors. 

We  deliver  by  parcel  post  and  do 
collecting.  Commissions  paid  same 
day  you  take  orders.  Get  started  at 


662  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  0. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


The  kind  you  want  for  this  Spring’s 

plant- 

ing.  Vigorous,  free 

from  disease  and  true 

to  name.  Backed  by 

twenty  years’  success- 

ful  handling  of  berry  plants, 

we  offer  the 

following  choice  varieties  at  pre-war 

prices: 

3,000 

1.000 

100 

Abington  . . 

•  •  $ 

$4.00 

$0.60 

Aroma  . 

.  .  11.25 

4.00 

.60 

Big  Joe  . 

. .  11.25 

4.00 

.60 

Campbells  Early  . . . 

4.00 

.65 

Chesapeake  ......... 

10.00 

1.10 

Dunlap  . 

. .  11.25 

4.00 

.60 

Ekev  . . . 

.  .  11.25 

4.00 

.60 

First-Quality  . 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

Gandy  . 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

Glen  Mary  . 

..  11.25 

4.00 

.60 

Haverland  (Imp.)... 

..  11.25 

4.00 

.60 

Improved  Heflin . 

5.00 

.65 

Klondyke  . 

.  10.00 

3.50 

.60 

Lupton  . 

14.00 

5.00 

.60 

Parsons’  Beauty .... 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

Premier  . 

14.25 

5.00 

.65 

Sample  (Imp.) . 

..  11.25 

4.00 

.65 

Warfield  (Imp.).... 

11.25 

4.00 

.65 

Wm.  Belt  . 

11.25 

4.00 

.75 

Progressive  (Fall).. 

. .  22.50 

8.00 

1.20 

Write  for  Beautifully  Illustrated 
Catalogue  or  Order  Direct 


J.  W .  JONES  &  SON  CO.,  Allen,  Md. 


AGENTS 
WA  N  T  E  D 


Latham  and  Redpath  Red  Raspberries 

(new  i  and  a  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  of  our  well  known 
high  standard  of  excellence.  Price  list  Free. 

Samuel  Fraser  Nursery,  Inc.  Geneseo,  N*Y 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  haisome  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  1.60. 

For  5  tie  by  ' 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


THIS  FAMOUS  I 

TRACTOR 


J  T-orrts  snciwix 


The  most  efficient  Tractor  in  America 


CAN  PULL  6  PLOWS 

but  3  plows  at  a  fast  speed  is  the 
factory  Guarantee. 

An  Ideal  Tractor  for  Fitting.  It’s 
Crawler  Traction  prevents  slipping, 
miring  or  packing  of  the  soil. 

STEEL  MULE  owners  do  more  acres  per 
day  at  less  cost  than  any  of  their  neighbors. 

Write  for  new  catalogue  today. _ 

|at^Ma.fe'l‘Tra>:torC0-. 

133S  Benton  Street,  Joliet.  Illinois  I 


WASHINGTON 

ASPARAGUS 

for 

Remarkable  Results 

Washington  Aspara¬ 
gus  is  rust  resistant  and 
fast  growing,  yielding 
stalks  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  diameter. 

This  exceptional  va¬ 
riety  was  developed  by 
the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  by 
whom  we  are  listed  as 
approved  growers. 

A  package  or  seeds, 
or  50  roots,  will  plant 
each  50  ft.  long,  more 
cient  for  the  average 
will  produce  for  12  years. 

Send  $1.00  for  this  package  of  se¬ 
lected  seeds.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  send 
$5  for  50  roots  or  $3  for  25  roots. 

Postpaid  anywhere  in  the  LJ.  S. 
Complete  cultural  directions  with 
each  order. 

Send  today — the  supply  is  limited. 

We  have  an  attractive  proposition 
for  the  large  commercial  grower. 

RI VERVIEW  FARMS.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Lock  Box  No.  524 


three  rows 
than  sufh- 
family.  It 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  sruaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  tree  catalog  B 

American  Iron  Rooting  Cl. , 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, $3i  Up 

variety.  All  state  inspected  auercuavanteed.  Free 
booklet.  WESTHAUSER  NURSERIC3,  Sawyer.  Michigan 


D.i.t...  Blieo,  Cobbler,  Green  Mt.,  Six  Weeks,  Queen, 
I  01310CS  King,Rose,Kussetti  others.  C.W.F0RD.  fi*h*r«,ll.». 


POINTING 1  Letterheads,  envelopes,  cards,  etc.  Write  needs. 
Samples  free.  FRANKLIN  PRESS.  I*i  22.  Millar*.  Niw  Himp. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


A  Good  Trap  Nest 

There  have  been  many  calls  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  good  trap  nest,  so  we  give  this 
week  a  picture  of  the  nest  used  at  the  two 
egg-laying  contests  in  New  Jersey.  It  is 
a  sensible  nest,  and  has  given  good  re¬ 
sults.  As  will  be  seen,  the  door  swings 
up  and  down  at  the  front  of  the  nest.  It 
i.s  left  half  open  for  the  hen  to  enter.  As 
she  crawls  in  she  lifts  the  door  a  little 
and  the  trigger,  shown  at  the  left  of  each 
nest,  falls  down.  The  trigger  is  a  small 
piece  nf  hoard  with  a  notch  at  the  end.  in 


highway  laws  present  the  most  difficult 
problem.  It  says  that  the  present  con¬ 
flict  is  between  the  automobile  and  the 
pedestrian,  “and  the  automobile  will  win 
the  fight  in  the  roads.  Pedestrians  will 
have  to  keep  off  the  highways,  crossing 
them  at  certain  protected  places,  and  in 
cities  eventually  will  go  over  or  under 
the  streets,  leaving  all  streets  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  motor  cars.  In  regard  to 
strike  duty,  the  report  says  that  while  the 
constabulary  has  been  summoned  to  keep 
order  in  many  places,  no  innocent  by¬ 
stander  has  been  shot  and  killed,  firearms 
have  not  been  used,  and  there  have  been 
no  casualties  worth  mentioning.. 


Netr  Jersey  Context  Tray-no  tx 


which  the  corner  of  the  door  rests.  As 
the  hens  crawls  in  the  door  is  lifted  out 
of  this  notch.  The  trigger  falls  down 
and  the  door  swings  down  of  its  own 
weight,  imprisoning  the  hen.  There  she 
must  remain  with  her  egg  until  the  hen 
man  comes  and  releases  her.  In  a  recent 
bulletin  from  the  New  Jersey  College  the 
following  is  given  : 

•List  of  materials  for  six-section  trap 


nest : 

Ends  &  partitions 

Bottom  . 

Top  . 

Back  . 

Front  . 

Doors  . o  . 

Nest  edges . 

Walk  . 

Supports  . 

Door  stops . 

Triggers  . 

Hardware  . 


.  7 — 

x  12"  x 

1G" 

j2 _ 

V." 

x  8"  x 

7?  y>" 

o _ 

Vo" 

x  8"  x 

77  y." 

o _ 

V>" 

x  4"  x 

77  y2" 

i— 

V,” 

x  3"  x 

77  >4" 

.p>— 

%" 

x  G"  x 

12" 

.6— 

V," 

X  1"  X 

12" 

.1— 

1 L  " 

X  2"  X 

77  y2" 

1" 

x  2"  x 

21" 

.5— 

y2" 

X  1"  X 

2" 

-G— 

v>" 

x  2"  x 

r.y," 

12— 

Screw  eyes 

6— 

iy," 

x  10" 

round 

head  screws 


12-3-16"  washers 
SO"  3-16"  galvanized 


wire 


FARM  AND  GARDEN— W.  II.  Dick 
of  Memphis,  lumberman  and  cotton 
planter,  who  was  in  New  York  recently, 
asserted  that  the  rapid  exodus  of  negro 
labor  from  the  South  is  a  more  serious 
menace  to  the  cotton  crop  than  the  boll 
weevil,  for  the  weevil  could  be  fought 
with  plenty  of  labor.  He  declared  :  “Our 
situation  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  North 
as  well  as  the  South.  Our  crop  has  been 
short  for  two  years,  and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  it  will  be  any  larger  this 
tear.  And  this  despite  the  fact  that  every 
acre  that  could  be  picked  with  available 
labor  was  planted.  A  continuance  of  the 
shortage  means  that  the  world  consumers 
will  seek  to  grow  cotton  elsewhere,  and 
the  United  States  will  lose  a  market  for 
one  of  its  biggest  money  crops.”  Mr.  Dick 
said  Southern  planters  are  turning  to 
Europe  for  immigrants  who  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  buying  farms  and  not  merely 
working  on  a  tenant  basis.  He  told  of 
thirty  million  acres  of  uncultivated  land 
in  the  alluvial  belt  near  Memphis  open  to 
settlers  who  want  land  without  initial 
payments. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  been  cleared 
of  tramps,  once  so  numerous,  since  the 
Department  of  State  Police  was  organized 
five  years  ago,  Major  George  F.  Chandler, 
superintendent  of  the  department,  stated 
in  his  annual  report  submitted  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith  January  19.  “We  have  the 
authority  of  the  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies.”  the  report  said,  “that  at  least 
$500,000  a  year  is  being  saved  as  a  result 
of  their  diminution  in  fires  that  were  for¬ 
merly  caused  by  the  presence  of  tramps 
in  barns.  Organized  chicken  stealing  has 
been  broken  up.  and  likewise  the  organ¬ 
ized  robbing  of  truck  gardens.”  The  re¬ 
port  states  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
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Learn  Before 
You  Lose! 

You  can  expect  only  a  temporary  crop 

from  common 


alfalfa.  Severe 
weather  kills  it. 
Why  this  loss, 
when  Lyman’s 
genuine  Grimm 
Seed  assures  an  en¬ 
during  stand? 


For  hardy,  winter-proof  al¬ 
falfa,  insist  upon  Lyman’s 
pure  Grimm.  Endures  year 
after  year,  yielding  full  per¬ 
fect  crops.  Three  to  four 
vigorous  stands  each  growing 
season.  All  seed  scarified, 
assuring  highest  germina¬ 
tion.  Affidavit  of  genuine¬ 
ness  with  every  order. 


FREE  Sample  and  Booklet 

Write  for  free  booklet  telling  how 
Lyman’s  Grimm  Alfalfa  comes 
directly  from  original  strain  im¬ 
ported  by  Wendelin  Grimm.  Test 
this  wonderful  strain  for  yourself  1 
Sample  upon  request. 

A.  B.  Lyman 

Introducer  of  Grimm  Alfalfa 

250  Water  St. 

Excelsior,  Minn. 


m  w  9  profit  per  acre. 

^  Safeguardagainstloss. 

Insure  larger,  better  yields. 

Famous  WHITTEN  plants  are 

Always  Sure  to  Grow 

33  years’  experience  guarantees  healthy,  heavy-rooted 
Strawberry  and  other  small  fruit  plants.  Never  a  failure. 

1923  Catalog— Beautifullyillustratad  in 
E  XUj£i  colorB.  Describes  standard  and  exclusive 
varieties: Strawberries,  Blackberries, Raspberries, Dew¬ 
berries,  Grape  Vines,  etc.  Chock-full  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  all  small  fruit  growers.  Tells  about  ‘  ’Collins,” 
King  of  the  Canners  andr’EATON,”  the  market  Straw¬ 
berry  that  brings  you  $1.00  more  per  crate.  Unsurpassed 
in  size,  quality,  flavor,  yield.  Learn  from  experts  “How  to 
Sotand  Grow  Berries.”  Insuresuecess — send  postal  now. 
C.  E.  WHITTEN  &  SON,  Box  It  ,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Freeh  dug,  direct  from  NURSERY  to  you,— 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cher- 
ry.  Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc,  f 
Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Hasp-  r 

berry.  Dewberry,  Gooseberry,  _ t/1jr 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants,  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging:,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$3.50  Per  Thousand  and  up.  °euaithyT0tr£ 

mendous  bearing  plants  guarantee  big  crops  of 
luscious  berries.  Bestvarietiesforall  kinds  of  soils. 
Many  new  varieties  such  as  Eaton,  Hun  Special, 
Premier,  Marvel  and  Cooper.  The  world’s  great¬ 
est  new  Everbearing  strawberry  CHAMPION.  Full 
line  of  Raspberries,  Blackberries  and  Asparagus. 
Greatly  Reduced  Prices,  Our  customers  are 
making  up  to  $1200.00  per  acre  from  small  fruits. 
Large  stock  of  good  Lrnno  Plante 
at  $35.00  per  thousand.  ridllta 

Beautiful  new  color  catalog  free  Write  To-day 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  19,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


SMiURAPE  VIRES 


66  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock. 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  20c.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  E,  Fredonia,  N.  Y 


Strawberry  Book  Free-Worth  $$$$$ 

TOWNSEND’S  20th  Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties,  and  Cultur.il  Directions.  Valuable 
to  every  strawberry  grower,  and  It’s  free  for  the  asking. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  25  Vine  St..  Salisbury.  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants 

lo'wVI  S3  a  Thousand  J\”RT,Ws".*ns.: 

30  years’ experience.  A  complete  line.  All  plants  inspect¬ 
ed,  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

J.  N  .ROKELY  &  80N  Rt.  10  Bridgman,  Michigan 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SIKI”P™VJ0!3  75 

M.  H.  Smith,  N.  Y.,  says-.  “Your  plants  are  the  best  I  ever 
bought.’’  t  ree  Catalog.  Write  today  and  save  money  on 
your  order.  C.  8.  Perdue.  Box  20,  Bhowell,  Maryland 


Str  aw  To  orry  IPlants 

$3  per  1,000.  History  i»nd  valuable  illustrated  book  free. 
YOU  will  learn.  Address  MAYER'S  PLANT  NURSERY, Merrill,  Mieh* 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  E  erbearing  varieties. 

Catalog  Free.  BASII,  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Qlrotiihorru  PI  onto  that  grow,  at  reasonable  prices.  Also 
Oil  dnUol  I J  r  I  all  to  Dewberry  plants.  Catalogue  giving 
cultural  directions  free.  M.  S.  PRYOR.  R.  f.  D..  Silisburj,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $0  POST 

150  Sen.  Dunlap,  150  Warfield  £  PAID 
We  have  11  Best  Varieties.  Also  Raspberries. 
17  yrs.’ exp.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalog  free. 


J.  E.  HAMPTON  &  SON,  R7,  Bangor,  Mich 


A  Study  of  the  Fruit  Exhibit 

(Continued  from  Page  147) 
first  is  a  cross  between  President  and 
Marshall,  ripening  with  Senator  Dunlap ; 
the  second  is  a  cPoss  between  Chesapeake 
and  Atkins  Continuity,  ripening  in  late 
midseason  and  of  high  quality;  and  the 
third  is  a  cross  between  Chesapeake  and 
Pan-American,  ripening  between  Deacon 
and  Bliss,  and  producing  large  berries. 
It  is  said  to  be  not  quite  so  good  a  plant- 
maker  as  the  other  two.  Delicious,  a 
variety  introduced  by  J.  A.  Morgan  of 
Scottsville,  was  said  to  have  stood  up 
under  adverse  conditions  and  to  be  worthy 
of  test. 

The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  dis¬ 
played  an  attractive  oO-ft.  bank  of  25  or 
30  of  the  more  common  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples,  and  also  75  plates  of  some  of  the 
station  seedlings  and  the  more  uncommon 
varieties.  Mr.  Bell  had  a  very  attractive 
plate  exhibit  of  pears.  The  competitive 
fruit  display  was  good,  but  not  what  it 
should  have  been  for  the  largest  gather¬ 
ing  of  fruit  growers  in  America.  It  can 
be  seen  from  the  list  of  awards  that  com¬ 
paratively  few  individuals  enter  the  com¬ 
petitive  classes.  More  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  do  so. 

An  entirely  new  feature  among  the  ex¬ 
hibits  was  the  display  of  evergreens, 
flowers  and  plant  materials  of  decorative 
gardening  exhibited  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  York  Federation  of  Horticultural 
Societies  and  Floral  Clubs,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  co-operating.  The  display  of  ever¬ 
greens  was  the  finest,  both  in  arrange¬ 
ment  and  variety,  that  has  been  seen  in 
the  Fast  in  years.  Many  of  the  finer 
forms  of  evergreens  and  new  and  unfa¬ 
miliar  sorts  were  shown.  A  collection  of 
trailing  evergreens,  varying  from  purple 
and  green  to  bronze  in  color,  and  suited 
for  ground  covering,  were  of  particular 
interest.  A  prostrate  form  of  Fuoriy- 
mus  acuta,  was  shown,  and  also  Fuony- 
mus  radicanx  minima,  a  form  for  delicate 
ground-covering  work. 

Two  evergreen  barberries  created  in¬ 
terest.  The  one,  Berberis  buxifolia,  is 
a  low,  bushy  shrub  used  as  an  edging  for 
walks;  the  other,  Berberis  verriculosa, 
is  a  trifle  taller,  about  18  in.  in  height, 
and  turns  a  beautiful  bronze  color  out  of 
doors.  Several  specimens  were  shown 
of  the  purple  juniper,  Juniperus  sabina 
piumosa,  a  dwarf  variety  of  juniper  with 
beautiful  purplish  foliage,  and  a  Japan¬ 
ese  yew  tree,  Taxus  cuspidata  Hicksi, 
one  of  the  finer  evergreens.  The  Caro¬ 
lina  hemlock  exhibited  was  exceedingly 
beautiful  in  the  waxy  green  foliage,  and 
was  seemingly  more  drooping  and  grace¬ 
ful  than  the  common  hemlock. 

Baskets  of  flowers  prepared  by  florists 
of  the  State  were  most  beautiful  and 
artistic.  California  heather,  Cypripe- 
diums,  Francis  Scott  Key  roses,  were 
some  of  the  other  fine  things,  while  the 
Bird  of  Paradise  plant,  with  its  orange 
and  blue  flowers,  attracted  attention  be¬ 
cause  of  its  curious  color  and  appear¬ 
ance. 

A  Bhododendron  three  years  old  from 
seed  was  bearing  blossom  buds,  and 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  two  years 
from  seed  were  large  enough  to  plant, 
especially  interesting  as  showing  what 
can  be  done  in  this  country  in  supplying 
the  demand  for  these  two  plants  now 
that  the  Federal  quarantine  excludes 
them.  H.  b.  T. 


Fertilizer  for  Strawberries 

I  raise  strawberries  for  market.  Have 
a  clay  soil,  very  acid,  and  fairly  well 
drained.  The  ground  to  be  planted  this 
Spring  has  a  light  stand  of  rye  to  be 
turned  under.  I  would  like  your  opinion 
as  to  proper  fertilizer  and  method  of  ap¬ 
plying  on  plants  to  be  set  this  Spring,  also 
on  plants  one  year  old.  k.  w.  u. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  land  ought  to  produce  strawber¬ 
ries.  We  should  plow  under  the  rye  when 
about  2  ft.  high  and  fit  the  land  well. 
As  fertilizer  you  can  use  one  of  the  ready - 
mixed  brands  made  for  fruit,  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part,  by  weight,  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  one  part  dried  blood  or  tankage, 
three  parts  acid  phosphate,  and  one  part 
muriate  of  potash.  We  should  use  one- 
half  of  the  fertilizer  when  the  plants  are 
set  out,  and  the  other  half  in  August  or 
September. 


Fertilizing  Value  of  Buckwheat  Hulls 

I  am  thinking  of  using  buckwheat  hulls 
for  a  covering  to  protect  cabbage,  etc., 
against  freezing.  I  can  get  the  hulls 
delivered  to  me  without  any  cost,  but  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  how'  to  dispose  of 
them  when  through  unless  I  burn  them 
where  they  remain,  as  I  know’  they  are 
slow  to  rot.  I  am  told  that  the  hulls 
would  make  the  land  very  acid.  Grant¬ 
ing  that  the  hulls  would  make  the  land 
acid,  would  the  ash  be  acid  if  burned? 
What,  if  any,  is  the  chemical  fertilizing 
content  of  buckwheat  hulls?  p.  M. 

East  Brady,  N.  Y. 

The  average  sample  of  buckwheat  hulls 
will  contain  14  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  11  lbs. 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  17  lbs.  of  potash 
to  the  ton.  Burning  them  would  drive 
away  all  the  nitrogen.  Our  plan  would 
be  to  plow  under  the  hulls  in  Spring  and 
use  lime  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  to  the  acre 
where  the  hulls  were  plow’ed  under.  That 
w’ould  overcome  any  acid  effect  on  the 
soil, 
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Just  Out 


The  finest  Book  <?n  Strawberry  growing  ever  published.  * 
Written  by  America’s  foremost  grower.  Gives  his  secrets 
of  growing  the  big  crops.  Beautifully  illustrated  in  colors  and 
describes  the  world-famed 


This  Free  Book  shows  how  families  everywhere  are  getting 
big  crops  and  big  profits  from  early  summer  until  snow  flies 
from  Kellogg  Everbearing  Gardens.  It  also  tells  about 
Kellogg’s  new  Strawberry  Sensation,  the 


* 
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Kellogg  Thorobred  Plants  » 

■ 

NEW  $ 50,000  EVERBEARER  I 
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America’s  greatest  Everbearing  Strawberry.  Find  out  Where  it  came 

from  — Who  brought  it  — 
and  Why  it  cost  *50.000. 
Free  Book  tells  all.  Also 
offers  Six  Special  Straw¬ 
berry  Cardens  at  Bar¬ 
gain  Prices— a  garden  to 
fit  every  need  and  every 
pocket  book.  Here’s  one 
of  them.  You  can  order 
direct  from  this  od  if  you 
wish. 


Kellogg’s  Sure-Crop  Garden 

This  is  a  wonderful  garden  for  farmers 
and  other  busy  folks.  Plants  will  root 
deep  and  bear  well  in  spite  of  neglect, 
weeds,  or  adverse  sonditions.  Covers 
space  about  25  ft.  x  30  ft.  Consists  of 
250  plants  from  our  hardiest  and 
strongest  standard  varieties. 

63  Senator  Dunlap . $  .60 

60  Warfield . 60 

60  Gibson . 60 

50  Big  Wonder .  1.05 

60  Marvel . 1.26 

Regular  Price  $4.10.  Our  Special  Re¬ 
duced  Price,  only  3S3.75,  delivered  all 
charges  paid.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  Send  check,  draft  or  money  order 
and  this  Sure-Crop  Garden  will  be  de¬ 
livered  to  you  at  planting  time. 


Send  for 
FREE  Book 

But  whether  you  order  this 
garden  or  not,  don’t  fail  to 
write  for  our  Free  Book, 
which  tells  all  about  Kel¬ 
logg’s  great  crops  of 
Strawberries  and  how  to 
grow  them. 

R.  ML  KELLOGG  CO.,  Box2104,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


DWI 

BERRY' 
PLANTS 


from  Baldwin's  big  berry  plant  farms,  grown  under 
Baldwin’s  personal  supervision,  insure  satisfaction  and 
large  profit.  Our  customers  produced  from  $300  to  $1200  per 
acre  from  Baldwin’s  plants.  Strawberries  are  easy  to  grow  and 
care  for,  producing  healthy,  appetizing  fruit  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  plenty  for  canning  for  winter  use  and  for  commercial 
.purposes.  Baldwin’s  plants  are  the  best  because  grown  on  new  ground  heavi¬ 
ly  rooted  and  hardy,  yielding  larger  fruit  and  more  of  it.  The  kind  that  pays. 

BALDWIN’S  BIG  BERRY  PLANT  BOOK 

A  helpful  guide  to  successful  berry  culture,  is  free. 

Send  for  your  copy  today.  Handsomely  illustrated,  showing  a  complete  line  of  small  fruit 
plants,  all  standard  varieties.  Tells  you  how  to  plant  and  grow  them  successfully  and  pointaout 
the  way  to  make  large  profits  from  small  acreage  with  only  a  small  investment. 

OUR  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

insures  safety.  Our  plants  are  true  to  name,  all  free  from  disease. 

Baldwin's  berry  plants  are  sure  growers.  Orders  filled  in  the  order 
received.  Freshly  dug  the  day  they  are  shipped,  properly  packed  to 
reach  our  customers  in  good  growing  condition.  Order  early  and 
make  sure  of  getting  the  kind  you  want.  This  year’s  growth  of 
Baldwin’s  Everbearing  and  standard  varieties  of  strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  dewberries  and  grapes  are  all  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  Greatest  careinstockselectionforourcustomera. 

Get  the  Book,  it’s  Free.  Save  a  day,  write  tonight. 

O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN 

R.  R.  15  .  Bridgman,  Mich. 

JF ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 
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'Yon  can  make  from  $500  to  $700  per  acre  growing 
Strawberries  from  Keith’s  big,  healthy,  new-land  plants, 
grown  near  the  Lake  shore  on  new  rich  sandy  loam,  an 
ideal  soil,  full  of  nature’s  plant  food,  producing  plants 
that  grow  quickly  and  make  big  profit. 

'  OUR  NEW-LAND  PLANTS 

Insure  your  success  in  growing  strawberries.  Every  plant 
grows  and  produces  bigger,  better  berries  than  plants  grown  on  , 
old  soil. Splendid  root  growth.  We  ship  them  freshly  dug.properly  packed,  , 
direct,  to  you  from  our  fields,  and  guarantee  arrival  in  good  growing  condition. 

OUR  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  our  new-land  plants  to  be  just  as  wo  have  described  them  in  our 
literature  or  we  refund  your  money.  Plants  always  true  to  name,  just  tho  kind  you 
order.  Our  new  catalog  contains  many  pictures  of  our  new-land  plants,  growing  scenes  showing 
^  just  how  we  do  it.  Explains  why  they  are  ho  valuable  for  you  to  set,  pictures  the  bltrtrest  yielding  variety  or 
strawberries,  grapes,  blackberries,  raspberries  and  other  small  fruits,  some  in  natural  colors.  IT’S  FREE.  Keith’s 
Ways  to  Successful  Berry  Culture  free  to  customers.  It  tells  you  how  to  do  it  the  profitable  way. 

KEITH  BROTHERS  NURSERY.  Box 800  SAWYER.  MICHIGAN 


ABBen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1923 

If  interested  in  making  more  money  from  your  farm  or  lot  and  more 
health  and  pleasure  from  your  garden,  von  should  have  a  copy  of 
this  book.  It  tells  ail  about  growing  STItAWliEKKIES,  the  most 
delicious  of  fruits.  For  years  they  have  been  the  leading  CASH 
CKOP  wherever  grown. 

This  Book  of  Berries  gives  simple  understandable  information  about 
how  and  when  to  plant,  how  to  prepare  the  land,  and  what  vari¬ 
eties  to  grow  for  best  results  Good  plants,  true-to-name,  the  best 
you  can  buy,  are  fully  described  and  reasonably  priced. 

The  information  and  descriptions  are  dependable,  based  on  38  years 
experioncein  growing,  selling  Strawberries  and  Strawberry  Plants. 

It  Is  the  most  complete  book  of  its  kind.-thoroutthly  relia¬ 
ble.  It's  freo  to  any  one  interested.  Write  for  copy  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLENS 

PLANTS 


The  While  Basket 

That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  fur 
catalog  showing  our  complete 
line,  and  secure  your  baskets 
and  crates  at  FACTORY 
V R I C E 8  AND  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


STRfWFIRRY  PLANTS 

Hardy  Nortl  ngrf  plants.  Direct  from  the  growers. 
Right  from  t  c  hea  c  the  berry  section  of  the  State. 
Buy  direct aM  eav^  ddleman’s  profit.  Get  fresh  dug 
plants  at  gro  er’s  es.  Ten  best  varieties.  Our  slogan 
— HONESTY,  (Jt  4 M'l  .Ml  KKUAHI LI'IX  Catalogue  free. 

HEYWOOD  &  KLir  JVICH  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Strawberry  Plants  ?uunfarPdervnri°etfe8 

at  $3.7 5.  Guaranteed  first-class  or  money  refund¬ 
ed.  Catalog.  Mnti  Filena  Wisrlf  *!!<.2an  Michigan 


Coopery  ys£& 

If  you  wish  to  know  real  strawberry  satisfac¬ 
tion  you  must  grow  our  new  variety  Cooper, 
one  of  the  greatest  strawberries  ever  grown 
Our  new  catalog  tells  you  all  about  Cooper. 
Don’t  buy  a  plant  until  you  get  our  oatatog 
We  can  save  you  money  on  standard  and 
everbearing  strawberries,  also  on  raspberry, 
blackberry,  grape  and  other  fruit  plants. 
Big;  Cash  Prize  Offer.  Send  for  catalog 

STEVENSVILLE  NURSERIES,  Box  100,  Stevensville,  Michigan 


STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Northern  Grown.  Prices  S3, 50  and  S15  per 
Thousand.  E.  Franklin  Kean,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


THE  MILLION  DOLLAR  STRAWBERRY-Howard  17 

The  wonder  of  the  Strawberry  world.  The  millionaire's 
pride— the  commercial  grower’s  best  friend  lull-resting 
booklet  free.  Secure  your  plants  of  the  introducer. 

t'i  II,  Chapman  .  North  Stonlngtuu,  Conn. 
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25A  Anniversary  of  Forrest’s  Honest  Seeds 

You  Can’t  Get  More  Value 
No  Matter  What  You  Pay 


Alsike  Cliover,  97.50  100  Pure 

This  is  very  fancy  and  we  are  very 
sure  a  better  grade  than  is  usually 
sold,  $13.50  per  bu.  or  2Vl  bu.  bag 
and  over  at  $13.25  per  bu.  Bags  free. 

Grimm' *  Alfalfa — Certified  Seed 

99.50  100  Pure.  -  $29.00  per  bu. 


Honest  Alfalfa — Dry  land  grown 

99.75  100  Pure— Guaranteed  $15.50 
bu.  or  2V2  bu.  bag  and  over  $15.00 
bu.  Bags  free. 

Sweet  Clover  White  Blossom 

Scarified  Seed— 99%  Pure.  50  lbs. 
$7.00.  100  lbs.  $13.00.  Bags  free. 


Drop  a  postal  today  for  our  25th  Anniversary  Seed  Catalog  that  gives 
correspondingly  low  prices  on  all  Farm,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 


THE  FORREST  SEED  CO.  Inc.,  Box  32,  Cortland,  N  Y. 
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2AA  bu. 
Honest 
Clover 

99.35/100  Pure 
Guaranteed 
50  lba  $14.50 
100  lbs.  $28.00 

Bags  Free 


2V4  bu. 
Honest 
Timothy 

99.60/100  Pure 
Guaranteed 
$4.75  bushel 
2  V2  bushel  bag 
and  over 
$4.50  bushel 
Bags  Free 
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2V£  bu. 
Honest 
Mixture 

Timothy,  Alsike, 


1 


/f  Red  &  White  Clover  j 
(  Just  as  it  grows.  / 
98%  Pure  7 
Guaranteed 
$5.00  bushel 
2V2  bushel  bag 
and  over  $4.75  bu. 

.jf  Bags  Free 


^  HONOR-Biff^ 

SPRAY  PUMPS 

FOR  quick, thoroughspraying 
MyersSpray  Pumps  are  un¬ 
equalled.  Hand  Pumps, 
with  easy  operating  cog-gear 
handle — Power  Pumps  with  au- 
^matic  pressure  control — give 
powerful,  penetrating  spray  that 
reaches  every  leaf  and  blossom. 
The  Myers  line  includes  Pumpa 
for  Every  Purpose,  Hay  Tools 
and  Door  Hangers.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us. 


I  Pur.«  fw  tviRr  pUKrab 
MAY  TOOL;.*  doom  MAMOf  tor 

I;  ''T  — 

The  F.  E.  Myert 

II  &  Biol  hr  C  o 

360  Mliuroh  Bt, 

ASbiaud,  Ohlt 


SEEDS  TMT  SUCCEED 

Direct  from  the  Nation’s  Capitol.  Send  for 
our  big  catalogue  in  color.  Now  ready.  Ab¬ 
solutely  free. 

SEND  IO  CENTS 

And  we  will  include  1  pkt.  each:— 

Dwarf  Mixed  Nasturtiums,  Featherbloom  Asters. 
Giaot  Flowered  Zinnias.  Scarlet  Globe  Radish, 
Masterpiece  Lettuce,  Bolgiano  Tomato. 

Don’t  Delay.  Send  Today. 

FWBOIjGIANO  &  CO. 

102?  B  St.,  Wathington,  D.  C. 


Farmers!  Write  for 
this  FREE  Book-of -Seed-Facts 


IT  tells  you  in  plain  words  of  Seed  Oats 
that  yield  better— Corn  that  gives  more 
silage  or  fuller  cribs  —  Clovers,  Alfalfa 
and  Timothy  that  will  catch  and  make 
better  stands  —  Sure  Pasture  Grasses  — 
Potatoes  that  produce— the  right  types  of 
Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas,  Barley  or  other 
crops  you  grow  —  Sold  on  Money-Back 
Guarantee.  Write  today.  Mention  this 
paper. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 
Landisville  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Before  you  buy  any  harness,  post  yourself  on  this  new  way  of 
making  harness,  which  is  three  times  stronger  than  buckle  harness. 
Let  me  send  you  a  set  of  Walsh  No- Buckle  Harness  on  30  Days'  Free 
Trial.  Let  me  show  you  why  this  harness  is  three  times  stronger  without 
buckles,  also  how  much  better  looking  and  handier  in  every  way.  No 
obligation  on  your  part.  If  not  convinced,  send  it  back  at  my  expense. 
The  Walsh  is  a  proven  success  on  thousands  of  farms  for  over  eight  years. 

THREE  TIMES  STRONGER  THAN 
BUCKLE  HARNESS 

Buckles  Weaken  and  Tear  Straps.  350  lbs.  pull.  Ordinary  harness  has 
As  an  example,  a  Walsh  1 H  inch  68  buckles.  Walsh  Harness  has  no 
breeching  strap  holds  over  1100  lbs.  buckles — easy  to  see  why  Walsh  is 
The  same  strap  with  the  buckle  three  times  stronger,  lasts  so  much 
will  break  at  the  buckle  at  about  longer  without  repairs. 

COSTS  LESS  —  LASTS  TWICE  AS  LONG 

The  Walsh  cuts  harness  costs.  The  ringstowearstrapsintwo,  no  buck- 
price  is  no  more  than  buckle  harness,  les  to  weaken  and  tear  straps.  Easily 
yet  it  outlasts  two  buckle  harness,  and  adjusted  to  fit  any  horse,  rust- proof 
saves  many  a  dollar  in  repairs.  No  hardware,  improved  hames,  etc. 
patching,  no  mending,  because  no  Write  today  for  new  reduced  prices. 

$5  AFTER  THIRTY  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Balance  easy  payments,  or  pay  cash  Write  today  for  free  illustrated 
after  trial  if  you  wish.  Selling  direct  book,  prices,  easy  payments  and 
from  factory  gives  you  highest  quality  30  day  trial  offer,  also  how  to  make  money 
harness  XKjssible  to  make  at  lowest  prices.  showing  Walsh  Harness  to  your  neighbors. 

James  ML  Walsh.  President,  WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

>21  Keefe  Avenue,  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 

_ Prompt  shipment  from  Xew  York 
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Tear 


Straps 


Endorsed  by  Agricultural 
Colleges,  Government 
Experiment  Stations, 
leading  horsemen  and 
thousands  of  users 


state. 


The  New  Improved  V/aCiA  No-Buckle  Harness 


Made  in  All  Styles, 
ingleas.  Side  Backer^ 
Express,  etc. 
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Legal  Questions 


Electric  Wires  Along  Farm  Property 

Will  you  tell  me  what  rights  myself 
and  next-door  neighbor  have  in  prevent¬ 
ing  a  private  company,  the  county  or 
town,  or  the  State,  from  erecting  electric 
light  or  telephone  poles  along  the  road  in 
front  of  our  properties,  where  both  own 
the  land  on  either  side  of  road?  The  vil¬ 
lage  is  getting  electric  lights,  and  they 
are  delivering  poles  along  the  main  high¬ 
way.  coming  our  way.  Neither  my  neigh- 
bir  nor  myself  have  been  asked  our  con¬ 
sent.  We  do  not  want  the  lights,  and  do 
not  wrant  poles  along  our  properties. 
What  can  we  do  to  prevent  them  placing 
poles?  And  in  case  they  actually  put 
them  up,  what  can  we  do  to  remove  them? 
We  own  land  both  sides  for  a  long  stretch. 
Electric  wires  before  our  places  will  spoil 
our  farms  for  us,  in  our  opinion. 

New  York.  B.  K.  A. 

With  your  general  statement  it  would 
be  imposible  to  advise  you  accurately 
with  reference  to  the  rights  of  transpor¬ 
tation  corporation,  such  as  an  electric 
light  company,  to  place  its  poles  and 
wires  along  the  highway  abutting  your 
premises.  It  has  been  held  that  where 
title  to  a  highway  is  in  the  abutting 
owners,  subject  to  the  easement  of  the 
public,  and  an  electric  light  company, 
without  having  procured  the  right  to  do  so 
from  such  owners,  either  by  grant  or  con¬ 
demnation,  erects  its  poles  and  wires 
conveying  current  to  a  more  distant  point 
and  not  for  lighting  the  highway,  the 
company’s  act  is  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  such  owners.  And  an  abutting  owner, 
who  owns  the  bed  of  the  road,  may  en¬ 
join  its  use  for  any  purpose  inconsistent 
with  those  uses  to  which  roads  are  ordi¬ 
narily  subjected. 

It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  know 
whether  or  not  you  own  to  the  center  of 
the  highway,  whether  or  not  the  elec¬ 
tricity  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
lighting  the  highway,  and  many  of  the 
necessary  elements  which  are  incident  to 
an  application  for  injunction.  You  will 
therefore  have  to  consult  an  attorney  in 
your  locality,  who  can  make  careful  inves¬ 
tigation. 

It  would  seem  that  rather  than  being 
an  injury  to  a  farm,  electric  light  wires 
carrying  electricity  along  the  highway 
near  the  buildings  would  be  an  asset  to 
the  farm.  Perhaps  you  do  not  wish  to 
use  the  electricity,  but  if  you  wished  to 
sell  your  property,  you  might  find  that 
you  could  demand  a  much  larger  price 
with  electricity  ready  for  use  in  the  build¬ 
ings.  n.  T 


Rights  After  Foreclosure 

Through  force  of  circumstances  my 
farm  was  sold  at  sheriff’s  sale  last  week 
How  long  can  I  hold  the  place,  as  I  have 
my  crops  in?  My  neighbor  insists  that 
I  have  nine  months  or  more  to  redeem 
said  property.  Are  my  crops  and  tools 
my  own  by  law,  or  can  they  bring  judg¬ 
ment  against  them?  ‘  j.  c.  B. 

Ohio. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio  provide 
that  there  is  no  redemption  of  lands 
after  sale.  No  stay  of  execution  is 
allowed  except  where  the  case  is  taken  up 
to  a  higher  court.  There  are  certain  ex¬ 
empt  ions  from  sale  under  execution,  such 
as  wearing  apparel,  necessary  household 
furniture,  certain  domestic  animals,  tools 
and  implements  of  the  debtor  necessary 
to  carry  on  his  trade  or  business.  N.  T. 


$5.00 
BRINGS  YOU 
THIS  COMPLETE 

DEMING  Sprayer 

SAVE  money  by  acting  now.  From 
the  IT.  S.  Government  we  Becured  a 
limited  number  of  DEMINS  Sprayers 
at  a  price  which  will  enable  ua 
to  sell  them  for  $30  each.  Ttiis  Is  con¬ 
siderably  below  regular  catalogue 
price.  These  sprayers  are  complete 
in  every  respect,  including  horse- 
drawn  cart  with  shafts,  60-gallon  barrel, 
pump,  hose,  nozzle,  etc.  The  DEMINC 
Sprayer  is  used  by  the  B.  8.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  thousands  of  farmers,  fruit 
growers  and  park  commissioners  for 
held,  vineyard,  orchard  or  park.  Just 
what  you  need  for  spraying  orchards, 
live  stock,  stock  dips  and  cattle  fly  oil. 
For  disinfecting  farmyards,  barns, 
poultry  houses,  stock  pens,  cellars, 
vegetable  bins,  dark  rooms,  etc.  For 
white- washing  buildings  and  fences. 
For  Spraylna  Potatoes,  Strawberries,  small 
nursery  stock,  aarden  truck,  cotton  fields, 
etc  ,  our  DEMINC  Sprayer  can  be  used  by 
attaching  a  Demina  Spray  Broom  which  we 
can  also  supply. 


dealer  after  inspection,  or  return  it  and 
"1  be  *  ’  ’  - 


e  refunded.  Order  now 
Write  for  Catalogue  B. 


your  money  will 
and  save  money 

AMERICAN  MFRS.  EXPORT  CO 

41  Park  Raw 
New  York 


m 


GLADIOLUS' 


85  Choice  mixed  bulbs.  $1.  First 
size  guaranteed  satisfactory. 
Prepaid  east  of  Rockies.  Order  from  ad.  or  send  for  list 
most  popular  named  varieties.  Unusually  low  prices 

ALBERT  LOWENFELS,  33  Laurel  Place.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Hardy  Flowers  Collections.  No 

novelties.  List  free.  IIENKV  EM1I.L,  It.  1,  Hnlrytille,  Pa 

GRAPES-STRAWBERRIES 

BIG  Small  Fruits,  Garden  Seeds,  Bulbs  and 
MONEY  Plants.  Our  eatalogue  tells  you  how  to 
C  R  OP  S  grow  them.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 
RANSOM  SEED  &  NURSERY  C0.,Geneva,0. 


Water  Supply  from  Adjacent  Property 

Four  years  ago  I  purchased  a  small  farm 
located  about  one  mile  outside  the  village. 
Running  water  is  piped  into  the  house  by 
gravity  from  a  well  on  adjoining  prop¬ 
erty.  This  water  right  has  been  in  un¬ 
interrupted  use  for  over  40  years,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  the  original  grant. 
No  interference  has  ever  been  made  with 
the  exclusive  use  of  this  well,  as  the  other 
house  is  supplied  by  another  and  nearer 
well,  which  it  has  always  used.  It  also 
has  a  creek  running  near  the  house.  In 
the  past  week  new  occupants  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  property  have  laid  a  pipe  into  my 
well  and  apparently  intend  to  draw  their 
supply  from  it.  The  well  is,  however, 
insufficient  to  supply  both  houses  in  dry 
weather.  Should  1  notify  them  imme¬ 
diately  that  I  have  the  exclusive  or  prior 
right  to  this  well,  or  should  I  wait  until 
my  water  supply  is  actually  interfered 
with  before  taking  action?  Should  I 
apply  for  an  injunction,  supported  by 
affidavits  of  people  who  have  known  the 
property  for  over  20  years,  or  must  I 
wait  until  the  actual  damage  is  incurred? 
Is  it  uot  against  the  State  health  laws  to 
interfere  with  the  water  supply  of  a  dwell¬ 
ing,  and  if  so,  cannot  the  county 'author¬ 
ities  be  asked  to  intervene?  Is  there  any 
other  step  which  I  should  take  for  the 
protection  of  my  right  to  this  water? 
The  parties  in  question  have  so  fat- 
shown  themselves  entirely  unneighborly 
in  other  matters,  therefore  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  “friendly  remonstrance” 
will  avail.  a.  b. 

New  York. 

If  there  was  never  an  actual  convey¬ 
ance  of  the  water  right,  probably  the 
only  rights  which  you  have  of  the  water 
in  question  are  those  of  a  licensee,  and 
a  mere  verbal  license  is  revocable.  Prob¬ 
ably  your  best  procudure  would  be  to  use 
the  water  when  you  can  get  it,  or  better 
still,  drill  a  well  of  your  own.  n.  t. 


STRAWBERRY  P*LANT8  FOR  SALE 

Ask  for  catalog  telling  about  the  great  EARLY  FR0S1 
proof  strawberry,  HORSEY,  and  40  other  varieties.  Also 
HASPRERRY,  DEWBERRY  and  other  plants. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL  Reid’s  drove,  Maryland  R.  2 


STRAWBERRY  and  Raspberry  Plants 

OF  QUALITY 

Head  my  book.  “  INTENSIVE  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE  ' 

A  great  little  book  for  $1.  Plant  some  of  my  SIL¬ 
VER  MEOAL  varieties  and  succeis  is  yours.  Free  Cat¬ 
alog.  LOUIS  GRATON.  Whitman,  Mass. 


Test  36-38  lbs.  Carload  lots  or  less.  Also  Early 
SEED  CORN.  Med.  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Al¬ 
falfa,  Sweet  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed.  Get  our 
circular  and  prices  before  buying. 

THEO.  HURT  U  SONS  •  Melrose.  Ohio 

CD II  IT  TDCCC  Apple.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry 
■  nUII  I  II LEO  and  Quince.  Also  Grapes,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Asparagus 
CTDAUfDCDDV  Dl  AkITC  A  selected  list,  inelud- 

O  I  Ifn ft  DLlflf  I  TLHIllO  ing  Everbearers.  W* 
have  a  fine  lot  to  offer  at  wholesale  prices. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  £ 

on  plants  sent  bv  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Catalog  ire. 

C.  E.  FIELD  -  Sewell,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Some  of  My  Select  Strain  of  High  Bearing 

Pocomoke  Strawberry  Plants 

Yield  in  1922,  15.000  quarts  per  acre.  Three-year 
average  yield,  12.800  quarts  per  acre.  $7  per  1,000. 

J.  L.  MOREHOUSE  Seueca  Falls,  N.Y. 

s  “le  Pedigreed  Second  Crop  Gobbler  Seed  Potatoes 

Si  cent*  per  pound  F.  O.  B.  Elmer,  N.  J.  Shipped  in  160- 
pound  bags.  Wm.  M.  Wheatley,  Grower,  Elmer ,  jV  J 


£11111111111! 
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I  The  Farmer  § 
|  His  Own  Builder  f 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  § 

£2  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  21 
H  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 
ZZ  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  sale  by  ~ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 

Tiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiimmiin 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “sQuare  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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MALLE 

SEED 
BOOK 

1923-Se/n*/ 

FREE 

GdLck^A^Postoi  Todeui 

Wm.HemyMaule,^/ 

2153  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pat 


Certified 

*  Blue  Tag 
Seed  Potatoes 


are  guaranteed  to  be  healthy,  high  yielding 
and  free  of  mixture. 

For  six  years  the  potato  acreage  certified 
by  this  association  lias  averaged  over  200 
bushels  per  acre,  or  twice  as  much  as  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  the  state. 

“Much  superior  to  ordinary  .  stock.” — Os¬ 
wego  County  Farm  Bureau  Ass’n. 

“It  is  dependable.”  —  Dutchess  County 
Farm  Bureau  Ass’n. 

"“Has  given  more  uniform  potatoes  and  a 
better  yield.” — Schuyler  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Ass’n. 

‘‘Gave  us  an  average  increase  of  64.5 
bushels  over  the  local  varieties.” — Warren 
County  F’arm  Bureau  Ass’n. 

‘‘It  is  good  business  to  buy  seed  from  crops 
that  have  been  inspected  by  specialists  and 
certified  as  teuiftable  seed.” — Onondaga  County 
Farm  Bureau  Ass’n. 

The  Blue  Tag  on  every  Bag  certifies  that 
the  stock  has  passed  three  inspections  by 
specialists  from  Cornell. 

Write  us  the  quantity  of  seed  potatoes  you 
will  need  and  the  variety  you  prefer.  At¬ 
tractive  prices  will  be  quoted  by  return  mail. 

N.  V.  Coop.  Seed  Potato  Ass’n,  Inc, 
k  IOI  Byrne  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


1913 

U9  Catalog 

now  ready 


Catalog  it 
complete, 
descriptive, 
■interesting, 
tree.  A  post 
card  will 
bring  it. 


Get  this  carefully  planned  and 
practical  aid  to  garden  growing. 
Every  flower  and  vegetable  seed 
that  you  might  want  for  your 
garden  is  listed.  Hardy  perennials 
and  ornamental  shrubs  for  founda¬ 
tion  planting  or  other  decorative 
purpose,  and  fruit  and  shade  trees, 
are  shown  in  unusual  abundance. 
Our  1200  acres  have  supplied  pro¬ 
fessional  gardeners,  orchardists  and 
nurserymen  the  country  over  for 
69  years. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen 
Box  336  Painesville,  Ohio 


47  Years  of  Service 


RED  CLOVER 
ALFALFA 

IhWARF  E. 

U  RAPE 
HITE 

CLOVER 

ALSYKE 

J^ATURAL 


W 


Car  or  Ton 
Lota 

Peas,  Tim¬ 
othy,  Crim¬ 
son,  Vetch 


GRASSES 

NGLISH 

RYE 

Red 

top 


We  Buy,  Sell 
and  Reclean 

Canary,  Hemp, 
Sunflower,  Bird 
Hape,  Orchard 
Grass,  Ky.  Blue 
Grass,  Sun¬ 
shine,  Moon, 
Venus  Brands 

SEEDS 


I.  L.  RADWANER  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Merchants 

Offict  and  Warehouse,  83  Water  Street,  New  York  City 


DANISH  SEEDS 
CAULIFLOWER 
CABBAGE 
OATS 

MUCK  SEEDS 

M  .  K  LITGO  RD 

IMPORTER 

Box  R  LIMA.  N.  Y. 

ASK  FQR  MY  PRICES 


SEED  CORN 

Golden  Glow  Bailey  Dent 

Duke’s  Imp.  White  Cap 

Grown  in  Canada,  especially  suited  to  New 
Y  ork  State  conditions.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  0.  DUKE  SEED  CO.,  LIMITED 

Ruthven,  Ontario. 


riDDiirr  crrn  Danish  Ball  Head 
L'/lDD/ill£  9LEU  True  Danish  Grown 

Tested  seed.  •!  per  half  pound,  postpaid.  Write 

FARMERS’  SERVICE  CO.,  Inc. 
lGO&orthSt,  •  Middletown,  New  York 


Lime  for  Hotbed  Heat 

Could  you  give  me  information  on  how 
much  lime  to  use  for  hotbeds?  I  have 
no  horse  manure,  so  have  to  use  lime  to 
heat  my  beds.  Which  is  the  best  kind 
of  lime  to  use  for  a  seed  bed,  and  how 
long  before  planting  it  should  lime  be 
put  in  ?  f.  B. 

Wharton,  N.  J. 

This  method  has  not  proven  very  satis¬ 
factory.  In  the  first  place,  the  bed  will 
not  retain  the  heat  long  enough  to  bring 
the  plants  through  safely.  Another  dis¬ 
advantage  is  there  is  a  gas  formed  by  the 
slaking  of  the  lime  which  is  injurious  to 
the  young  plants.  I  do  not  advocate 
this  method,  but  if  one  cannot  procure 
hot  manure  and  has  to  resort  to  some¬ 
thing  else  besides  manure,  the  best  way 
would  be  to  put  1  ft.  of  leaves  in  bottom 
of  pit,  then  spread  about  4  in.  of  stone 
lime,  the  same  as  is  used  for  whitewash¬ 
ing  purposes,  on  top,  then  another  foot 
of  leaves,  pack  down  solidly,  then  wet 
leaves,  three  pails  of  water  to  a  sash. 
Put  on  4  in.  of  fine  soil  and  cover  with 
sash.  When  temperature  reaches  80  de¬ 
grees  sow  seed.  If  one  can  get  chicken 
manure  aud  use  as  described  above,  it 
would  be  better  than  lime.  The  leaves 
would  want  to  be  wet  with  hot  water  in 
that  case.  william  perkins. 


Chemicals  with  Hen  Manure;  Green 
Manure  for  Sweet  Corn 

Which  is  proper  to  use  mixed  with 
dry  chicken  manure,  acid  phosphate  or 
ground  rock  phosphate,  and  in  what  pro¬ 
portions  should  it  be  mixed?  As  a  green 
cover  crop,  to  be  sowed  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  Spring  on  well-drained  land 
that  has  been  highly  fertilized  for  several 
years,  but  not  manured  or  limed,  which 
would  be  better  to  be  plowed  under  for 
sweet  corn  about  June  1,  Hubam  clover  or 
oats?  How  much  of  this  clover  seed 
should  be  used  per  acre,  and  how  early 
would  it  do.  to  sow  in  this  section? 

Long  Island.  a.  b.  a. 

We  would  use  acid  phosphate — 800  lbs. 
of  the  phosphate  to  700  lbs.  of  dry  hen 
manure. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  a  mixture  of  oats  and  Canadian  peas 
for  the  cover  crop.  Seed  at  the  rate  of 
1  bu.  of  peas  and  3  bu.  of  oafs  to  the  acre. 
It  will  make  a  good  growth  for  plowing 
under. 


Physalis  Franchetii 

What  do  you  know  about  Japanese  lan¬ 
terns?  The  Latin  name  is  Physalis  Fran- 
ch(^ii.  IIow  is  it  grown,  and  is  there  any 
market  for  the  blooms,  if  it  is  a  flower? 

Concord,  N.  II.  w.  j.  d. 

Physalis  Franchetii,  the  Chinese  lan¬ 
tern  plant,  is  considered  botanically  a 
variant  of  the  old  P.  Alkekengi.  It  is  an 
interesting  and  attractive  plant,  grown 
for  the  bright  red  bladders  inclosing  the 
fruit.  It  requires  the  treatment  ordinar¬ 
ily  given  to  any  tender  annual.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  indoors  in  the  North,  as 
the  cultivated  species  are  long-season 
Plants,  and  need  a  good  start  in  the 
Spring.  The  high  color  of  the  “lantern” 
does  not  develop  until  the  fruit  is  ripe. 
Let  the  plants  stand  1  to  2  ft.  apart,  in 
a  warm,  sunny  location.  Do  not  set  out 
the  young  plants  until  danger  of  frost  is 
over;  they  do  not  stand  frost.  These 
plants  have  been  cultivated  by  many  gar¬ 
deners,  but  during  the  past  season  the 
dry  sprays  were  used  freely  by  florists 
and  decorators,  both  in  natural  colors 
and  dyted  or  tinseled.  They  are  very  odd 
and  picturesque,  and  quite  new  to  many 
people.  All  the  leading  seed  firms  offer 
seed  of  Physalis  Franchetii. 


Wintering  a  Lemon  Plant 

I  have  a  lemon  plant  nearly  five  years 
old.  I  got  it  started  in  my  house  from 
seeds  and  it  has  grown  to  be  about  18  in. 
tall,  with  a  strong  looking  stem  and  good 
branches.  I  have  it  in  a  very  large  flower 
pot.  and  it  looks  real  strong.  I  keep  it 
outdoors  on  my  south  porch  in  Summer. 
Do  you  think  I  could  move  it  to  the  gar¬ 
den  to  plant  in  soil  when  warm  days 
come,  and  could  I  keep  it  out  all  Winter 
if  I  covered  well  with  leaves  and  lots  of 
straw  tied  around  and  nearly  covered  all 
over  to  keep  out  cold?  Would  it  be  too 
severe,  or  would  it  do  best  if  I  had  a  deep 
barrel  to  set  it  in,  then  move  outdoors? 

East  Bethany,  N.  Y.  j.  m. 

It  would  not  be  safe  to  plant  the  little 
lemon  tree  out  of  doors  with  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  leaving  it  out  all  Winter,  even 
with  fair  protection.  It  may  be  planted 
in  a  box,  tub  or  half  barrel,  and  stored 
over  Winter  in  a  frost-proof  cellar.  Try 
to  place  it  where  it  is  not  entirely  dark, 
and  give  a  little  water  at  intervals  so  that 
the  soil  does  not  bake  hard  or  become 
dust.  Oranges,  lemons  and  oleanders  are 
often  wintered  in  this  way  in  the  North. 


Sold  Direct  From  Our  Nurseries 
at  Cost  of  Production  Plus  One  Profit 


YOU  get  what  yon  order  when  you  buy  Maloney 
Trees,  Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Ornamentals, 
grown  under  ideal  climatic  conditions  by  the  largest 
Nursery  in  New  York  State,  employing  the  newest  and 
most  scientific  methods  of  culture,  handling  and  selling. 

In  this  Nursery  belt,  scale  and  fungus  diseases  are  unknown,  and  as  our 
Nurseries  are  under  State  inspection  as  well  as  under  the  constant  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of  one  of  the  firm,  we  can  guarantee  you  sturdy, 
absolutely  healthy  upland  grown  stock. 

We  know  that  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy  our  stock  depend 
absolutely  on  our  ability  to  furnish  stock  that  will  bear  true  to  name — so 
Mr.  A.  E.  Maloney  selects  all  scions  for  budding  from  trees  which  are  hear¬ 
ing  the  choicest  fruit— that’s  why  we  can  positively  guarantee  that  our 
trees  will  bear  true  to  name. 

In  e  uame  way  eve!’y  single  step  from  the  importation  Fof  the  seedling 
until  |,the  tree  is  shipped  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  one  of  the 
firm.  We  know  we  are  sending  you  the  tree  you  order. 

Send  today  for  our  big  Descriptive  Catalog.  It  tells  just  the  tilings  the  fruit 

grower  and  planter  should  know  about  our  nursery  stock,  and  much  valua- 
le  information  on  planting  and  the  care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  Orders  for  Over  $7.50 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  47  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Dansville’s  Pioneer  Nurseries 


W.  J.  MALONEY,  Secretary  A.  E.  MALONEY,  President 
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CARDEN  5 
FLORAL 

GUIDE 

FREE  WRITE  TODAY 

A  WORTH  WHILE  BOOK 

For  vegetable  growers  and  ail  lovers  of  flowers.  Lists 
the  old  standbys;  tells  of  many  tew  varieties.  Valu¬ 
able  instructions  on  planting  and  care.  Get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  experience  of  the  oldest  catalog  seed  house 
and  largest  growers  of  Asters  in  America.  For  7T 
years  the  leading  authority  on  vegetable,  flower  and 
farm  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  and  fruits.  12  green¬ 
houses.  500  acres. 

iVickQualitySeedsGrowtlie  Best  Crops  the  Earth  Produces 

Thisbook,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Send  for  your  copy  today  be¬ 
fore  yon  forget.  A  postcard  is  sufficient. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  39  Stone  St. 

>  Rochester,  N.Y.  The  Flower  City 
,:iiu. _ ’ _ _ _ , 


In  100  DAYS 


On  Your  Own  Farm 

GROWING 

“Hearts  of  Gold”  Cantaloupes 

Hundreds  are  doing  it.  If  interested  send  ns 
your  address  today  and  we  will  send  you 
the  plan  and  proof  from  nearly  every  state. 

R.  MORRILL  &  CO.,  Originators 

Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 


500  to  1000% 

Net  Profit 


HOLMES'  NEW  SEED 

BOOK  IS  READY 

The  best  we  have  ever  issued.  Field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds,  plants,  nursery  stock,  bulbs,  all  of 
highest  quality  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  thia 
Book  before  making  up  your  order — it’s  FREE. 

HOLMES  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  139  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


UNG’S  EARLIEST  TOMATO 


Big  red  luscious  fruits  ripe  and  ready  to  pick  when  most 
others  are  only  green.  Sold  last  year  for  16c  per  pkt.  To  Intro¬ 
duce  our  hardy  northern  grown  seeds  will  send  the  following:: 
_  10  Pkts.  Seeds  for  10c 

Junjr  a  Earliest  Tomato,  Beet,  Carrot,  Cucumber,  Lettuce, 
Union,  rarsnlp.  Radish,  Fancy  Asters  and  Everlasting  Flow- 
ers.  Credit  coupon  worth  10c  sent  with  each  collection. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Our  Bargain  Catalog  of  Certified 
Seeds  and  Plants  free.  Write  today. 

J,  W,  JUNG  SEEP  CO.,  sta.  8;  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  Plants  are  backed  by  forty- 
two  years’  experience  growing  berries  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes,  ten  years  as  a  plant  grower.  Our 
experience  protects  you.  Susies  impossible  unless 
you  start  right.  Our  plants  -.i>'  of  High  Quality. 
Hardy  and  True-to-name.  ’  ct  from  nursery  to 
grower.  Write  today  for  fi«„  catalog,  and  save 
twenty  to  thirty  percent,  on  j  our  order  for  plants. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  6  CO..  Salisbury.  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


SH«nvy  Rooll'y  -  New  Prices  Lowest  of  All 

Big  160-page  Garden  Guide  FREE.  Everything  in  Plants 
Fruits.  Seeds,  etc.  Condon  Guarantees  Yon  Satisfaction. 

CONDON  BROS.,  SEEDSMEN  Box  148  ROCKFORD,  IU_ 


’S 


SEED  CATALOG 

Will  Interest  You ^ 


I 


It  is  so  different  from  all  others.  It  tells  of 
Ford’s  Sound  Seeds,  Plants,  Trees,  Bulbs, 
which  customers  say  make  Best  and  Biggest 
Crops.  Reasonable  prices,  high  vitality  and 
purity.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Write  today  for  your  copy.  If  friends  are 
interested,  send  their  names  and  addresses. 
FORD  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


Plant  CHEROKEE  Clover 

For  hay  and  soil  improvement.  Grows  like  Sweet 
(’lover  but  very  sweet  aud  greedily  eaten  by  live 
stock  and  poultry.  It  needs  no  lime  or  fertilizer  on 
poorest  soils.  Write  for  information. 

CHEROKEE  FARMS.  R.  1.  Monticello,  Florida 


Martha  Washington  Asparagus  Seed 

*6  per  lb.  Washington  seed,  $3.  LESTER  W.  BENNETT,  Victer.N.T. 


CERTIFIED  JSEED  POTATOES 

Sunnyside  Strain  of  Number  Nines,  selected  12 
years.  Two  first  prizes  New  York  State  Fair,  1922. 
Plant  them  to  insure  big  crops  of  smooth  white  po- 
totoes.  Beautifully  illustrated  circular  on  request- 
Also  Green  Mts  and  Cobblers.  KII.EY  BltOS., Sennett, N. Y. 


Green  Mountain  Certified  SEED  POTATOES 

Grown  under  State  Inspection.  Write  for  spring 
delivery  prices  G.  T.  CARTER,  Marathon,  Cortland  Co., N.Y. 


Pure  Strain  Brand  Seed  Potatoes 

A.  G  ALDRIDGE  SONS  Established  1889  Fishers.  N.  Y. 


Inoculate  Your  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover,  Soy  Beans 

with  best  pure  culture  bacteria.  Guaranteed.  Bushel 
lze,  postpaid,  ‘M)c.  E.  E.  Basil,  Sweet  Clover  Grower,  Latty,Ohlo 


CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Raspberry, Blackberry, Dewberry &Straw- 
berry  plants.  Cal.  Privet,  Sweet  Potato  seed,  Asparagus 
roots,  vegetable  seed.  Cat.  free.  M.  N.  B0RG0,  Vineland  N.  J. 


Sweet  Potato  Slip  Seed 

known.  Sued  Cobblers.  AH  grown  from  certified  se*  d. 

For  circular  address  W.  L.  Elaey  Exmore,  Virginia 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  yon  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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■Srr.no  terminal 

clip  permit*  wire 
to  be  instantly  de¬ 
tached  and  recon¬ 
nected  while  motor 
is  running.  Fa¬ 
cilitate*  teetina 
spark  pluo  and 
-  oil.  No  nut  to  be 
unscrewed  or  lost 


New  electrode 
design  forms  a 
natural  drain 
so  that  no  oil 
can  lodge  in 
spark  gap 
Unscrew  ihi^M 
bushing  and 
plug  comes 
apart.  Notice 
compact  porce¬ 
lain  to  with¬ 
stand  hard 
service 

Patented  CAR¬ 
BON  PROOF 
poreelain  with 
, its  high  temper- 
alurefins  at¬ 
tains  sufficient 
heat  to  burn  oil 
deposits,  thus 
offering  effec¬ 
tive  resistance 
to  carbon 

The  Function  of 
a  Spark  Plug 

is  to  deliver  the  entire 
spark  at  the  gap.  If  part 
of  it  leaks  away,  due  to 
an  accumulation  of 
carbon  on  the  surface  of 
the  porcelain,  there  will 
be  no  spark  or  it  will  be 
so  weakened  that  it  will 
not  properly  ignite  cold 
mixtures  when  starting 


Did  Your  Ford  Start 
Hard  This  Morning? 

Hard  starting  and  poor  performance  in  cold  weather 
have  always  been  bad  enough,  but  these  difficulties 
become  worse  each  year  because  of  fuel  conditions. 
Spark  plugs  with  the  ordinary  smooth-surface  por¬ 
celain  permit  an  accumulation  of  soot,  particularly 
when  the  choker  is  used  to  any  extent.  Upon  stop¬ 
ping  the  engine  in  cold  weather  the  gummy  deposit 
on  the  surface  of  the  porcelain  will  harden,  causing 
short  circuit  and  making  it  almost  impossible  to  start. 

These  troubles  of  hard  starting  and  poor  perform¬ 
ance  are  experienced  in  cold  weather  by  most 
motorists  and -particularly  with  old  cars. 

Many  motorists  resort  to  priming,  but  no  amount 
of  priming  will  start  a  motor  in  which  the  plugs 
are  shorted  with  carbon. 

With  AC  1075  Carbon  Proof  Plugs  the  saw-tooth 
edges  of  the  high  temperature  fins  do  not  permit 
the  carbon  to  accumulate  over  the  entire  surface, 
as  these  thin  edges  heat  up  rapidly  and  burn  away 
the  soot  before  it  turns  to  carbon.  This  effectively 
breaks  up  short  circuits,  makes  for  easier  starting 
and  a  better  running  engine. 

AC  1075  Carbon  Proof  Plugs  facilitate  starting  and 
give  a  sweet  running  motor  to  all  Ford  cars,  even 
old  ones  that  pump  oil. 

When  a  motor  is  out  of  tune  it  often  happens  that 
costly  repair  bills  are  incurred,  various  adjustments 
made,  and  finally  it  is  found  that  new  spark  plugs 
are  the  remedy.  Avoid  this  expense  by  first  putting 
in  a  new  set  of  AC’s. 

Put  a  set  of  AC  1075’s  in  your  car  today.  If  your 
Ford  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  any  other  good 
dealer  or  garage  will  meet  your  needs. 


AC  Spark  Plug  Company,  FLINT,  < 'JtCichigan 

U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1,135,727,  April  13.  1915,  U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1.216.139.  Feb.  13,  1917.  Other  Patents  Pending 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  Labor— Save*  Expense 

Pays  for  Itself  Every 
Day  Used 

Transplants  Tobacco,  To¬ 
matoes,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Cabbage,  Strawberries, 
Eggplant  and  all  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
—one  operation.  A  full  stand;  no  re¬ 
setting,  an  earlier  crop.  Most  prac¬ 
tical  planter  ever  invented.  Is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  set  three  times  as  fast  and 
easier  and  better  than  hand  work. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Write 
for  Free  illustrated  literature. 
MASTERS  PLANTER  CO.,  Dept,  1 6,  Chicago,  111 


One  Man  Pulls  ’Em  Easy 


les. 

^easiest-operating:  “One-Man"  Hand  Power  Stump 
i  Puller  made.  Simple,  double,  triple,  quadruple 
'  vpower — 4  machines  in  one.  Moves  like  a 
.wheelbarrow.  $10  down.  Easy 
> *  ^Cvpayments. 

i  I,  -  ~i — pi   i1  ^ 

—  Send  for 
Catalog  No.  530 

HERCULES  MFC.  CO. 
CENTERVILLE.  IOWA 
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USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 


Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke. . .  ..$3.25 


Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Bull .  2.60 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  3,00 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk. . .  .  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual,  Bailey .  3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 


GRAIN  DRILLS 


With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 

Prices  f.o.b.  Phelps,  TV.  Y. 

9-Hoe  Drill . $  JOS.  OO 

11 -Hoe  Drill .  120.00 

Other  sizes  same  proportion. 

Buy  a  NEEDHAM  CROWN  and  bank  the  difference  The 
lowest  price  yet  given  on  the  best  line  of  grain  drills. 
Save  money  on  the  purchasing  price,  and  enjoy  owning 
one  of  the  finest  seeding  machines  in  America.  No  crack¬ 
ing  or  bunching  of  grain.  The  newest  and  most  talked 
of  Grain  Drill  on  the  market.  Lowest  cost.  Easy  to  set. 
Thoroughly  guaranteed. 

See  your  Dealer,  and  write  us  for  catalog. 

CROWN  MF6.  CO.,  Box  112,  PHELPS, N.Y. 


Galvanized  Roofing 

For  immediate  shipment  we  offer  you  First  Quality 
Galvanized  Hoofing. 


21a  inch  Corrg.  . 

lS  inch  Corrg . 

2  V  Crimp  and  Sticks  . 

29  ga.  ' 

28  ga. 

2d  ga. 

4.40 

4  66 

4,86 

4  60 

4  66 

5  06 

4.70 

4.80 

8.20 

3  V  Crimp  ami  1  Stick . 

4  80 

4  96 

6.30 

b  V  Crimp  and  l  Stick .  .  . 

6  00 

6,20 

6  60 

*>  to  10  ft.  long-.  11  and  12  ft. 
Ridge  Roll,  7c. .per  foot. 

,  1  Oc.'per  sq.  extra. 

“  . 

Galv.  Nails,  I  Oc.  Lead  washers,  18c.  per  pound. 

F  O.B.  Ohio  River  Mill.  Quality  guaranteed. 

Write  for  special  price  on  fence  and  paint. 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO., 

Box  342  Moundsvillf,  W.  Va. 


RADIO  SET— $14.50 

Complete  crystal  detector  set  with  ear  phones, 
antenna,  insulators,  etc.— all  ready  to  erect. 
Sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  money  order  to 
any  place  in  the  U.  S. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  describing  this 
set  and  other  quality  Radio  Equipment. 

DAVID  KILLOCH  CO. 

57  Murray  St.,  Dept.  A,  New  York  City 


Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 

Poultry,  Richardson .  1.50 

Turkey  Book,  Ramon .  1.75 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  VorW  City 
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Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  pflOT 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  UVv  I 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  I  CCC 
down — easy  to  load.  No  repairs,  JO 

prices  Catalog  free. 
..box  2%  Quincy, II1 


CUDiDCReduced 

CmrlnE.Mfg.co 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Sumac  for  Firewood 

Can  sumac  be  used  for  firewood  ?  I 
have  been  told  that  the  smoke  from  it 
was  poisonous.  a.  r.  w. 

Wethersfield,  Conn. 

It  depends  on  the  sumac.  If  the  sort 
you  have  carries  its  fruit  in  red,  pointed 
clusters,  it  is  quite  harmless  and  will 
make  very  good  kindling.  It  is  noted 
for  that,  hut  will  burn  very  quickly.  If 
its  fruit  is  in  scattered,  thin  bunches  of 
rather  dirty  white  berries,  it  is  the  poison 
sumac,  and  the  smoke  will  irritate  most 
people  and  poison  some  very  badly. 


Honey  in  Auto  Radiators 

We  have  a  nice  long  letter  from  one  of 
our  friends  in  Ransomville,  N.  Y.,  because 
one  word  was  left  out  of  a  former  answer. 
There  is  more  stuff  offered  for  every  issue 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  than  we  can  possibly 
use.  so  we  get  in  the  habit  of  cutting 
things  down,  and  in  this  case  we  should 
have  said  that  the  pump  of  the  circulatory 
system  stood  a  good  -chance  of  mechanical 
injury  when  the  mixture  of  honey  and 
water  gets  slushy  and  stiff,  as  it  "surely 
will  if  enough  honey  is  used  to  make  it 


under  very  thorough  examination  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  something 
has  been  found  out  about  them.  The 
facts  about  the  apple  flavor  have  been  put 
into  the  form  of  a  patent,  which  has  been 
given  to  all  citizens,  but  few  there  are 
who  will  want  to  try  making  it,  as  the 
chemical  ingredients  are  rather  too  dif¬ 
ficult  for  most  chemists  to  construct.  The 
root  of  the  matter  is  that  all  flavors,  and 
perfumes,  too,  are  complex  mixtures, 
which,  striking  the  nerves  of  taste  and 
smell  at  once,  produce  an  altogether  ef¬ 
fect  which  we  call  a  flavor  or  odor.  Just 
as  a  musician,  hearing  a  few  notes  of  a 
group  of  musicians  at  a  distance,  would 
say :  “That  is  a  brass  band,”  or  “That 
is  an  orchestra.”  or  “Those  are  fifes  and 
drums”  ;  so  an  apple  expert  in  the  dark 
would  tell  from  the  taste,  or  perhaps  even 
from  the  odor,  that  he  had  a  Delicious  or 
Northern  Sm-  or  Jonathan  offered  to  him. 
And  yet  the  musical  notes  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  and  the  chemical  ingredients  of 
the  flavor  in  the  second  instance,  would 
be  practically  the  same.  Even  to  detect 
these  chemical  compounds  in  the  fruit,  let 
alone  measuring  them,  is  a  considerable 
task,  as  the  analytical  processes  of  or¬ 
ganic  chemistry,  in  most  cases,  are  not 


The  New  York  Grape  District 


By  consulting  your  map.  you  may  find 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  Chautauqua 
County,  New  York.  Angell  Road.  It  is 
so  named  not  for  the  Angells  who  live 
here  now,  but  by  those  who  have  passed 
mi  before.  Front  this  road  on  a  clear 
day  can  be  seen  the  shores  of  Canada, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  woodland,  and 
occasionally  the  smoke-stack  of  some  man¬ 
ufacturing  enterprise  that  undoubtedly  is 
striving  to  lead  us  in  their  line.  Begin¬ 
ning  near  Cattaraugus  Creek  and  two 
miles  south  of  Lake  Erie  there  lies  a 
gravel  ridge_tlmt  extends  to  Erie,  Pa,  a 
distance  of  50  miles.  On  this  ridge  and 
each  side  of  it  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  that  are  in  hearing  vineyards.  The 
air  at  harvest  time  is  scented  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  fruit,  and  the  tourist 
who  takes  a  trip  through  this  section  in 
the  Fall,  and  sees  the  long  lines  of  wagons 
find  trucks  standing  in  line  to  unload  fit 


the  car.  will  wonder  what  they  do  with 
so  many  grapes. 

The  picture  accompanying  this  article 
■is  what  is  known  as  the  Lake  View  Fruit 
Farm,  and  is  located  on  the  Angell  Road 
One  morning  the  neighbors  were  surprised 
to  know  that  workmen  were  preparing  to 
cut  in  two  the  old  farmhouse  that  had 
been  on  this  farm  longer  than  any  of 
them  could  remember;  they  were  still 
more  surprised  when  they  saw  the  old 
house  going  to  town  on  wheels  behind  a 
mammoth  steam  tractor,  to  spend  its  last 
days  on  Central  Avenue.  The  remainder 
of  the  old  house  went  to  Sunset  Bay.  a 
Summer  resort  on  Lake  Erie,  and  is 
anxiously  sought  for  in  vacation  time. 
This  farm  contains  50  acres,  of  which  25 
are  set  to  grapes.  The  average  yield  <>f 
grapes  last  year  was  four  tons  to  the  ac'-e. 
Bearing  vineyards  are  worth  from  $400 
to  $500  per  acre.  o.  e.  r. 

Chatauqua  Co..  N.  Y. 


worth  bothering  with.  The  same  danger 
is  present  when  glucose,  starch  sugar,  is 
used,  hut  if  you  are  willing  to  take  a 
chance,  you  will  find  the  glucose  far 
cheaper  and  just  as  good.  It  is  pretty 
widely  distributed  under  the  name  "corn 
syrup.”  At  least  one-third  and  better 
one-lialf  honey  or  glucose  should  be  added, 
but  if  solid  glucose  is  used,  since  this  is 
on  sale  here  and  there,  one-third  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  enough.  Honey  varies  consider¬ 
ably  in  density,  and  somewhat  in  compo¬ 
sition  ;  practically  the  same  liquid  can 
be  made  of  equal  weights  of  ordinary 
sugar  and  water  boiled  for  half  an  hour 
with  a  little  cream  of  tartar.  When  it 
gets  cool  these  mixtures  will  all  thicken 
more  or  less,  and  will  clog  the  pump  and 
all  the  system  away  from  the  cylinders 
till  the  engine  gets  pretty  hot.  The  boil¬ 
ing  point  is  above  that  of  water,  and  rises 
as  the  water  boils  a\yay.  so  you  also  have, 
to  take  a  chance  on  overheating.  All 
gaskets  and  connections  must  he  very 
tight,  as  a  little  honey  or  glucose  mixtures 
in  the  cylinders  will  make  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  Go  ahead  and  try  honey,  or 
the  cheaper  sugar  or  glucose,  if  you  wan' 
to,  but  don't  forget  that  Tom  Sawyer 
remarked  to  the  cat  as  she  departed 
through  the  window  after  her  dose  of 
pain  killer:  “You  asked  for  it.  kitty!” 


The  Flavor  of  Apples 

We  raise  apples,  and  we  are  sure  that 
our  best  fruit,  fresh  from  the  fragrant 
fields  of  Alsike  clover,  is  far  superior  to 
the  paper-wrapped  aud  refrigerated  im¬ 
migrants  from  the  fog-laden  Pacific  Toast, 
hut  we  would  like  to  prove  it  by  chemical 
analysis.  Tan  it  be  done?  c.  n.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  not  probable  that  it  can  ;  at  least, 
not  convincin'1'' .  The  matter  <>f  the  flavor 
of  the  apple  and  the  peach  has  lately  been 


nearly  as  accurate  as  those  of  inorganic 
determinations. 

^  You  are  right  as  to  the  facts ;  the 
Eastern  apples  are  often,  if  not  always, 
better  flavored  than  the  Western  when 
they  reach  the  East,  but  even  the  Eastern 
apples  tend  to  fall  off  in  quality  as  the 
weeks  in  storage  go  by,  even  if  they  are 
Winter  varieties.  The  perfect  selection 
and  grading  and  careful  packing  and 
handling  of  the  Western  fruit  give  them 
the  market. 

“A  rotten  apple  corrupts  others,”  is  an 
old  saying,  and  true,  for  a  few  rotten  ones 
in  a  lot  not  only  rot  the  adjacent  apples, 
hut  spread  the  musty  flavor  of  deray 
through  the  entire  package,  and  the  wax 
coat  on  all  the  apples,  which  is  there  to 
hold  the  flavor,  picks  up  the  rotten  flavor, 
too,  and  fill  taste  more  or  less  rotten ; 
that  is,  we  detect  the  rotten  flavor  e\n! 
though  the  actual  bad  apple  may  have 
been  a  foot  or  so  away,  just  as  the  mu¬ 
sician  would  spot  one  fife  among  a  bunch 
of  violins,  .lust  as  soon  as  our  Eastern* 
growers  give  us  tile  same  grade  of  ap¬ 
ples.  packed  with  the  same  care,  and 
handed  the  same,  the  qualify  of  the  East¬ 
ern  fruit  will  appear  and  will  be  the  price¬ 
making  factor,  hut  as  yet,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  quality,  when  it  has  not 
been  killed  by  carelessness,  is  hidden  by 
greedy  grading  and  slovenly  packing. 


Fkeduy  had  been  given  a  new  watch, 
and  was  very  proud  of  its  timekeeping 
qualities.  Just  after  9  o’clock  one  even¬ 
ing.  watch  in  hand,  he  rushed  indoors. 
“What  time  does  the  sun  set  today?”  he 
asked  his  father.  “About  a  quarter  past 
nine.”  answered  the  parent.  MWell.”  re¬ 
plied  Freddy,  consulting  his  watch,  “if 
it  doesn’t  buck  up  it  will  he  late.” — The 
American  Boy. 
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Down  go  prices  on  the  famous  Peerless  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 
Roofing  and  Paints !  Our  new  plan  of  selling  direct  from  our  three  big  fac¬ 
tories,  cutting  out  all  “in-between”  profits,  has  enabled  us  to  cut  our  prices  to 
you  nearly  one-half !  This  new  plan  of  selling  is  one  of  the  most  important 
events  from  the  farmer’s  standpoint  of  recent  years — it  means  an  enormous 

it  means  the 


ISO  Styles  to  Select  From 

Peerless  Farm  Fence  as  low  as  17c  a 
rod.  150  styles — more  than  you  will 
find  in  20  Dealers’  Stores — a  fence 
for  every  purpose. 


saving  of  money  to  farmers 


on  Peerless  Fence-Gates— Barb  Wire — Steel  Posts— Roofing  and  Paints.  You 
pay  only  bed  rock  factory  prices— all  unnecessary  profits  have  been  cut  out. 
Look  at  the  low  prices  quoted  here ! 

Peerless  Farm  Fence,  Per  Rod,  17  Cents 

Steel  Farm  Gates,  each . $3.65  Lawn  Fence,  per  foot .  7  cts. 

Barb  Wire,  80  rod  spool . $2.47  Steel  Posts,  each . 22  cts. 

Roofing,  100  sq.  ft.  roll .  $1.25  Paint,  per  gallon .  $1.19 

Our  New  Big  Catalog  is  filled  from  co’-er  to  cover  with  bargains  just  like  these— over  100 
pages.  Send  and  get  this  money  -  .v,  catalog  today— see  for  yourself  the  money  you 
can  save— how  our  new  Direct  From  1  .ctory  plan  has  cut  prices  almost  in  half.  Remem- 
^  ^  ber  the  same  high  quai.ty  that  has  made  Peerless  Fence  the  undisputed 

choice  of  farmers  for  25  years  remains  unchanged— nothing  changed 
1  )/  but  the  price.  Peerless  guarantee  assures  satisfaction. 

MWlSl  Fill  Out  and  Mail  Coupon 


Beauty,  Quality,  Low  Cost 

Beautify  your  Home  with  Peerless 
Lawn  Fence.  Many  different  styles. 
New  Factory  to  Farm  prices  makes 
the  cost  very  small. 


Gates  for  Every  Purpose 

Peerless  Farm  Gates  are  Non-Rusting 
heavy  Carbon  Steel  Frames — last 
a  lifetime.  Get  our  Catalog  and  see 
new  low  prices. 


Your  name  and  address  brings  this  wonderful  book  to  you  by 
return  mail.  You  can’t  afford  NOT  to  send  for  it— it  will  save 
you  many  dollars.  Get  the  book  and  see  how  our  3 
Big  Factories  save  you  money. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

WMm  Dept.  4320  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Peerless 

Wire  and  | 

Fence  Co. 

Dept.  4320 
Cleveland,  Ohio  ^ 

Send  me  Free  Peerless  cat¬ 
alog  showing  direct-from-fac- 
tory  prices  on  Fence,  Gates,  '' 
Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Paints  and 
Roofing. 
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Name, 


&*asa 


Bargains  in  Poultry  Fence 


Town 


Poultry  Fence,  all  heights  at  prices  that 
will  be  an  agreeable  surprise  to  you. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 

Meeting 

* 

Pabt  I 

A  Fine  Gathering. — “It  has  been  a 
good  meeting,”  was  the  common  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  fruit  growers  as  they  hustled 
to  catch  their  trains  on  Friday  evening, 
January  12,  at  the  close  of  the  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  meeting.  The  feeling  that  the 
meeting  was  a  success  was  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  as  soon  as  one  landed  at  the  Ex¬ 
position  Park  and  mingled  with  the  grow¬ 
ers.  Everyone  seemed  to  have  some  def¬ 
inite  thing  that  he  was  interested  in,  and 
he  was  determined  to  find  all  about  it 
that  he  could  while  he  was  there.  There 
was  a  great  discussion  on  the  relative 
merits  of  dusting  and  spraying,  and  each 
school  of  thought  had  its  ardent  support¬ 
ers. 

Controlling  Insects. — The  opening 
day  of  the  meeting  was  larger  than  usual. 
It  was  estimated  that  fully  1,000  attend¬ 
ed.  The  crowd  was  divided  between  the 
lecture  room  and  the  exhibit  room  at  the 
exposition  grounds.  In  the  exhibit  room 
150  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  the 
implements  of  interest  to  fruit  farmers 
had  their  display.  This  exhibit  comprised 
such  things  as  tractors,  spray  rigs,  har¬ 
rows,  plows,  trucks,  packing  equipment, 
apple  sorters  and  nursery  stock.  On  the 
morning  of  the  opening,  Prof.  G.  W.  Her¬ 
rick,  who  answers  the  insect  questions  for 
The  II.  N.-Y.,  discussed  some  of  the  new¬ 
er  developments  in  the  control  of  insects 
that  have  caused  the  fruit  growers  addi¬ 
tional  worry.  He  stated  that  Paracide  is 
slowly  coming  into  use  as  a  fumigant  for 
the  control  of  grain  insects,  hop  insects, 
grubs,  and  the  peach  borer.  He  said 
that  the  cost  of  the  operation  was  small, 
usually  from  2%  to  3y2  cents  per  tree. 
He  re-emphasized  the  use  of  corrosive 
sublimate  for  the  control  of  cabbage  mag¬ 
got,  and  told  of  its  growing  use  in  Can¬ 
ada.  He  pointed  out  that  this  was  also 
being  used  successfully  with  radishes. 

Spraying  and  Dusting. — The  ques¬ 
tion  box  on  the  first  day  opened  up  the 
question  of  spraying  versus  dusting.  The 
experiment  workers’  attitude  was  neces¬ 
sarily  conservative,  and  they  made  no 
predictions  other  than  what  their  experi¬ 
ments  actually  had  shown.  The  general 
feeling,  however,  was  favorable  for  dust¬ 
ing.  A  detail  report  that,  was  submitted 
by  the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  on 
the  experiments  which  they  have  con¬ 


ducted  during  the  past  year  will  appear 
later  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  In  connection 
with  this  were  samples  of  fruit  fi'Om  some 
of  the  plots  where  the  experiments  were 
conducted.  These  experiments  were  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  station  grounds,  on  the  E. 
\V.  Catchpole  &  Sons’  orchard  at  North 
Rose,  and  on  the  Wilson  &  .Tones  orchard 
at  Hall.  N.  Y. 

The  Gypsy  Moth.— Dr.  E.  P.  Felt. 
State  Entomologist,  in  speaking  before  the 
society  on  the  first  day,  pointed  out  the 


eration  Exhibit  of  Ornamental  Horticul¬ 
ture  and  Floral  Clubs.  In  this  booth 
were  specimens  of  roses,  carnations,  bird 
of  paradise  plants,  Cyclamens,  orchids 
and  heather.  It  also  emphasized  the  value 
of  hardy  ornamental  shrubs. 

Business  Meeting. — The  second  day 
of  the  society  meeting  was  given  over  to 
the  business  of  the  association.  The  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  president  was  an  expression 
of  appreciation  of  the  co-operation  that 
had  been  given  him  during  his  term  of 
office.  He  stated  that  the  society  had 
passed  through  the  most  successful  year 
in  its  history.  He  emphasized  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  activity  of  the  society  in  the 
work  of  the  conference  board  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  preventing  any  political  changes 


Ten  Brook,  Hudson;  T.  E.  Cross,  La- 
grangeville ;  W.  D.  Chase,  Hilton ;  Les¬ 
lie  Tanner,  Sodus. 

A  Trip  to  Europe. — One  of  the  most 
interesting  papers  of  the  third  day  was 
that  given  by  Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick  of  the 
Geneva  Station,  on  his  trip  to  Europe 
last  Summer  to  stpdy  the  horticultural 
situation  there.  Following  are  excerpts 
from  his  talk  :  “American  fruit  growers 
are  generally  surprised  at  the  difference 
in  vegetation  in  England  and  America, 
due  to  climate.  This  difference  in  climate 
is  due  to  the  Gulf  Stream  and  makes  con¬ 
siderable  difference  to  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  that  is  grown  on  both  continents. 
Contrasts  show  that  American  apples  are 
redder,  milder,  sweeter  and  more  richly 
flavored  than  British  apples;  but  pears, 
cherries  and  plums,  which  like  a  cool, 
moist  Summer,  grow  better  in  the  fruit 
regions  of  Europe  than  in  Eastern  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  Europe  fruit  plantations  are 
small,  compared  with  ours.  The  plant 
there  is  the  unit,  against  the  acre  here. 
Their  orchards  are  thickly  set,  and  fillers 
and  inter-crops  are  used  almost  without 
exception.  Dead  stock  is  promptly  re¬ 
placed.  Machine  work  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  in  plantations  such  as  these,  but 
men  are  cheap,  women  and  children  much 
cheaper,  and  every  hour  of  the  daylight 
finds  the  French  and  Italian  family  dig- 
ding.  pruning,  planting,  tending  their 
trees.  Thus  the  European  fruit  grower 
comes  to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  plants  which  our  growers  never  ac¬ 
quire.  A  tree  with  them  is  a  family  pet. 
To  an  American,  Europeans  seem  lament¬ 
ably  behind  the  times  in  all  that  has  to  do 
with  the  control  of  insects  and  fungi. 
Prevention  is  little  known,  and  used  even 
less.  The  open  markets  in  Europe  are  a 
great  asset  to  the  farmer,  an  asset  which 
but.  few  American  farmers  enjoy.  These 
eliminate  useless  middlemen  and  improve 
the  service  of  those  who  remain,  and  re¬ 
duces  speculation.  The  by-products  of 
the  two  countries  differ.  Europeans  go 
in  strongly  for  cider,  wines,  jams,  pre¬ 
serves  and  candied  fruits,  and  do  very 
little  with  canned  fruit  or  dried  fruit, 
with  the  exception  of  dried  prunes.  Our 
canned  and  dried  fruit  are  seldom  found 
in  Europe,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  here 
lies  a  great  opportunity  for  us.  The  out¬ 
look  for  Americans  is  not  as  good  as  it 
once  was.  Europeans  seem  desirous  of 
trading  with  America  just  as  little  as 
possible.  They  think  that  we  are  thor¬ 
oughly  selfish.  Equipment  for  agricul¬ 
tural  work  is  inferior  to  ours,  but  the 
men  in  their  schools  and  stations  are  bet¬ 
ter  trained  than  our  men  doing  the  same 
work.  Can  it  be  that  we  are  spending 
too  much  on  equipment  and  not  enough 
on  men  ?”  E.  A.  F. 


Florieultural  Exhibit  at  the  Elate  Horticultural  Eoeiety’s  Meeting 


ravages  of  the  gypsy  moth.  He  cautioned 
the  growers  on  watching  out  for  this  pest. 
He  said:  “In  Massachusetts  $860,000 
was  expended  last  year  in  an  effort  to 
combat  this  pest,  and  with  the  finding  of 
this  insect  in  Vermont  and  Connecticut 
it  behooves  us  to  watch  out  for  its  con¬ 
tinued  advance  into  New  York  State.” 
He  spent  some  time  urging  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  State  funds  for  the  prevention  of 
this  insect,  as  he  feels  that  an  appropria¬ 
tion  now  will  be  economy  in  the  long  run 
if  the  pest  continues  to  advance  in  this 
direction. 

Floral  Display. — The  visitors  of  the 
first  day  were  attracted  to  the  newest  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  horticultural  show  in  Fed¬ 


detrimentally  affecting  agriculture.  The 
report  of  the  secretary  was  also  read  and 
approved.  Mr.  McPherson,  as  secretary, 
has  given  of  his  time  unsparingly  to 
make  the  society  function  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  way.  The  election  of  officers  also 
took  place  on  the  second  day.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected :  President, 
,T.  B.  Pease,  Gasport,  N.  Y. ;  first  vice- 
president,  C.  S.  Wilson,  Hall ;  second 
vice-president,  E.  W.  Mitchell,  Kinder- 
hook ;  third  vice-president,  J.  G.  Case, 
Sodus ;  fourth  vice-president,  F.  J.  Free¬ 
stone,  Interlaken;  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  Roy  McPherson,  LeRoy  ;  treasurer 
of  the  permanent  fund,  II.  E.  Wellman. 
Kendall ;  executive  committee,  Wiltsie 


The  BEST  is  the  CHEAPEST! 

This  Always  Was  and  Always  Will  he  True 

USE  THE  MAPES 
FAMOUS  FERTILIZERS 

The  Standard  for  Half  a  Century 

BASIS- BONE  AND  GUANO 

Availability  Without  Acidity 

Choicest  and  Most  Varied  Forms  of  Plant  Food 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  during  the  Fall  and  early  Winter  we  have  received  two  cargoes  of 
the  highest  "grade  Peruvian  Guano,  and  that  ample  stocks  are  assured  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Descriptive  Circular 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 


Hartford  Branch:  239  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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You  Can  Make 

*500.00  to$1000.00 

a  Month  Milling 

“Flavo”  Flour 

in  r  ur  community  on  thisNew  Wonderful 
Mi  —no  previous  milling  experience  necessary. 

A  North  Dakota  miller  writes:  “I  cleared  $500.00 
last  month  on  my  25  bbl.  Midget  Mill.” 

A  Tennessee  customer  says:  ‘‘My  books  show  a 
gross  profit  of  $23.50  per  day  for  my  Midget  Mill.'' 

A  Kansas  man  with  no  milling  experience  says: 
“My  Midget  made  me  over  $8,000.00  net  profit  the 
first  eight  months.” 

Be  the  Mill  owner  and  have  a  permanent  business 
that  will  earn  you  steady  profits  the  entire  year. 
Grind  the  home-grown  wheat  in  your  mill,  supply 
community  with  flour  and  feed. 

You  save  the  freight  out  on  the  wheat  and  on  the  in¬ 
coming  flour  and  feed.  You  make  the  regular  milling 

Brofits  and  extra  added  profits  by  milling  a  "Better 
arrel  of  Flour  Cheaper'’  on  the  new  and  wonderful 
“Midget  Marvel”  self-contained,  One-Man  Holler 
Flour  Mill  that  is  revolutionizing  milling  because  of 
its  big  yield  of  high-grade  flour  at  low  cost.  When 
you  purchase  a  Midget  Marvel  Mill  from  us  you 
have  the  right  to  use  our  nationally  advertised  brand 


“FWvb”  Fl/oxJr 

"Famous  for  its  Flavor” 


3.000  communities  already  have  Midget  Marvel 
Mills.  There  is  a  demand  in  your  community  right 
now  for  “Flavo”  Flour.  It  is  the  most  pleasant, 
dignified  and  profitable  business  in  which  you 
could  engage.  It  will  make  you  financially  inde¬ 
pendent.  -Start  with  a  15,  25  or 
60  bbl.  Midget  Marvel  Mill, 
according  to  the  size  of  your 
community.  You  can  do  so  with 
comparatively  little  capital. This 
is  a  real  life-time,  red-blooded 
proposition  —  are  you  the  right 
man?  If  you  are,  then  we  will 
sell  you  one  on  30  days  free  trial. 

Write  for  the  free  “Story  of 
a  Wonderful  Flour  Mill”  and  full 
particulars.  Do  it  now  before 
some  one  else  takes  advantage 
of  this  wonderful  money-mak¬ 
ing  opportunity  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  ^ 

THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  MILL 
COMPANY 

2327-2333  Trust  Bldg. 

OWENSBORO.  KENTUCKY 


Ideal  for  Farmers 


AVE  you  a  good  watch  ? 
If  not,  go  see  the  Inger- 
soll  line  at  any  store  that  carries 
Ingersolls. 

Ingersolls  keep  good  time 
— and  that  after  all  is  the  real 
purpose  of  a  watch.  They  are 
good-looking,  but  not  fancy. 

The  prices  range  from  $1.50  to 
$9.00.  About  half  the  models  are 
Radiolites  that  tell  time  in  the  dark 


Post’s  &  Stelle’s^^ 

EurekaSAP  Spouts 


Mean  More  Sap 
&Beiler  Sap 


Ai*  AIR 
TRAP 
DOES  IT 


SAVE  MORE  SAP 

Air  trap  stays  full  and  seals  the  bore.  No  sour¬ 
ing.  drying  up  or  reboring.  Thin  flanges  of 
ribbed  shank  allow  freer 
sap  flow.  Galvanized  ; 
hence,  always  sweet. 

Samples,  5c  each,  postage 
paid.  Send  for  circular. 

WILCOX- CRITTENDEN  CO, INC.  II  »  vothhook, 
Dept.  D,  Middletown,  Conn,  v-ar  r°r  p*il 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
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Green  Rye  and  Manure  for  Potatoes 

Last  Spring  we  plowed  up  an  old  Tim¬ 
othy  sod  and  planted  to  cabbage,  applying 
one  ton  of  4-8-7  fertilizer  per  acre.  The 
cabbage  was  harvested  and  ground  plowed 
and  seeded  to  rye,  2  bu.  per  acre,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  27.  The  rye  had  made  a  very 
heavy  growth  when  Winter  set  in.  1 
think  of  planting  said  field  with  potatoes 
(late  variety)  this  coming  season.  Do 
you  think  that  applying  about  15  two- 
horse  loads  of  ordinary  barnyard  manure 
per  acre,  plowed  under  with  the  rye,  will 
take  the  place  of  a  high-grade  commercial 
fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  per  acre? 
If  so,  would  you  advise  adding,  say,  40 
lbs.  acid  phosphate  per  load  when  hauling 
to  field?  The  object  of  trying  this  method 
is  to  save,  if  possible,  the  cost  of  fertil¬ 
izer.  The  land  is  a  clay  loam,  and  has 
never  produced  scabby  potatoes.  E.  8.  S. 

Long  Island. 

This  ought  to  produce  a  good  potato 
crop,  but  we  should  by  all  means  add  40 
lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  to  each  load  of 
manure.  The  great  trouble  we  have  found 
with  manure  on  potatoes  is  that  it  in¬ 
creases  the  amount  of  scab.  In  this  case, 
where  no  scab  has  been  known,  there 
would  not  be  much  danger ;  but  we 
should  be  sure  to  treat  the  potato  seed  for 
scab.  It  is  not  usual  in  these  days  to  find 
manure  cheaper  than  fertilizer. 


Vegetable-growing  Questions 

1.  What  is  the  best  thing  to  use  for 
cabbage  worms?  2.  What  kind  of  head 
lettuce  is  desirable  in  this  section  for 
Summer  use?  3.  Is  there  anything  that 
will  control  the  corn  ear-worm  and  the 
cucumber  bug?  Ours  came  up  nicely  last 
year,  but  they  seemed  to  die  off  from  the 
stem  or  root.  J.  A.  w. 

Brielle,  N.  J. 

1.  To  destroy  cabbage  worms  use  a 
weak  solution  of  Paris  green,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  two  gallons  of  water.  Spray 
in  the  morning  while  the  dew  is  on  the 
plants  ;  it  adheres  to  the  leaves  much  bet¬ 
ter.  Use  this  until  the  heads  begin  to 
form  ;  after  this  dust  fine  salt  on  heads. 

2.  Wonderful  or  New  York  lettuce  is 
the  best  for  early  Summer  growing.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  November  1  in  cold 
frames  and  transplanted  in  open  ground 
April  1.  Or  sow  seed  thinly  in  rows  1  ft. 
apart.  April  1.  and  when  the  plans  are 
large  enough  thin  out,  leaving  one  plant 
every  foot  in  the  row. 

To  destroy  the  corn  ear-worm  use  a 
Paris-green  dust  gun  and  blow  the  Paris 
green  on  the  silk  ;  this  can  be  done  very 
rapidly  by  walking  between  the  rows. 
The  cucumber  beetle  can  easily  be  sub¬ 
dued  by  dusting  dry  wood  ashes  on  the 
young  plants  while  the  dew  is  on  them. 

W.  PERKINS. 


Conditions  in  Southern  Virginia 

Down  in  south-side  Virgina  we  have 
had  an  unusually  mild,  beautiful  Fall  and 
Winter.  At  present,  January  13,  there 
has  been  no  snow,  and  no  ice  over  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  early  Fall  was 
dry,  and  wheat  and  oats  were  sown  late, 
but  the  mild  weather  has  given  them  a 
good  growth.  Our  farmers  are  taking 
more  interest  in  these  crops  and  in  clover 
and  grasses  every  year,  and  many  more 
fields  show  green  on  the  Winter  land¬ 
scape  than  did  a  few  years  ago. 

This  is  a  welcome  change  to  one  who 
has  labored  long,  trying  to  replace  the  old 
“one-crop  system”  with  real  farming,  and 
when  we  add  to  it  the  fact  that  one  can 
now  see  on  numerous  farms  bunches  of 
good  black  and  white  cows,  or  white-faced 
steers,  and  herds  of  plump  red  hogs,  we 
feel  indeed  tiiat  our  work  has  not  been  in 
vain.  Our  farmers  are  quite  cheerful  this 
Winter,  as  we  have  had  good  crops  and 
received  good  prices.  Tobacco  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  money  crop  here,  with  cotton  a  close 
second  in  the  south  half  of  the  county. 
The  great  Tri-state  Co-operative  Market¬ 
ing  Association,  even  in  its  first  season  of 
activity,  has  done  a  wonderful  work  in 
stabilizing  prices  and  standardizing  grades 
of  tobacco,  and  our  farmers  are  looking 
into  the  future  with  greater  hope  and 
confidence  than  they  have  ever  felt  before. 
Eighty-five  thousand  farmers  in  Virginia 
and  the  two  Carolinas  are  bound  together 
in  this  great  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  freeing  themselves  from  a  system  of 
marketing  which  made  them  the  helpless 
victims  of  an  army  of  speculators.  Per¬ 
sonally  we  neither  use  nor  grow  tobacco, 
but  we  rejoice  to  see  our  people  receiving 
a  fair  price  for  their  product  through 
their  association.  The  cotton  and  peanut 
growers  are  rapidly  organizing  along  the 
same  lines,  and  the  apple  growers  of  the 
valley,  though  rather  more  conservative, 
are  also  talking  of  co-operative  marketing. 
These  associations  are  absolutely  demo¬ 
cratic.  and  the  negro  who  brings  his  little 
bunch  of  tobacco  to  the  receiving  station 
in  an  ox  cart  gets  the  same  consideration 
and  the  same  price  as  the  wealthy  farmer 
who  drives  up  with  a  five-ton  truck.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign  for  signers  last  Winter 
I  made  this  point  clear  to  a  gathering  of 
negro  farmers,  and  one  old  fellow  jumped 
up.  clapping  his  hands,  and  shouted : 
“Praise  de  Lord,  I’se  been  prayin’  for  50 
years  fo  de  time  to  come  when  we-all 
would  be  equil  to  de  white  folks  in  some¬ 
thin’.  an’  now  hit’s  don’  come.” 

Brunswick  Co.,  Ya.  John  b.  lewis. 


HelpYmrself  to 
Health  and  Comfort 


THOUSANDS  of  people  do  not  stop  to  think 
of  the  harm  which  may  result  from  drinking 
coffee  and  tea. 

If  you  have  frequent  headaches — if  you  are 
nervous  and  irritable  —  if  you  cannot  sleep  at 
night — it  is  time  to  find  out  the  cause  and  help 
yourself  to  health  and  comfort. 

You  alone  can  do  it.  Postum  makes  it  easy. 

Just  stop  coffee  and  tea  for  a  while  and  drink 
delicious  Postum  instead.  You  will  find  it  whole¬ 
some  and  delightful,  with  a  delicate  fragrance 
and  a  fine,  full-bodied  flavor. 

Made  from  wheat,  roasted  just  like  coffee, 
Postum  contains  no  caffeine,  nor  any  other  harm¬ 
ful  ingredient. 

Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in  two  forms:  Instant  Postum 
[in  tins]  prepared  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of 
boiling  water.  Postum  Cereal  fin  packages]  for  those 
who  prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being 
prepared;  made  by  boiling  fully  20  minutes. 


Postum  FOR  HEALTH 


“There’s  a  Reason 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


INSTANT  ^ 

•  Dostum 

b--^RAG* 


J  Siafer* 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


329  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH 


"THE  only 
*■»  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


The  microscope  reveals 
the  truth  about  salt 

Only  one  salt  is  best  for  all  farm  uses  be¬ 
cause  it  dissolves  instantly  and  completely. 

Under  the  microscope  ordinary  salt  is  shown 
to  be  hard  and  non-porous.  It  13  slow  dis¬ 
solving.  Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  looks 
like  flakes  of  snow,  soft,  porous,  flaky.  It  melts 
instantly.  Best  for  cooking,  baking,  meat  cur¬ 
ing,  butter  making,  and  table  use.  Absolutely 
pure — goes  farther.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 
IV rite  for  free  booklet. 

The  Colonial  Salt  Company 
Akron,  Ohio 
Chicago  *  Buffalo 


Atlanta 


Actual  view  of  ordinary  salt  (above) 
and  Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt. 

It’s  the  porous  flaky  texture  of 
Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt 
that  makes  it  dissolve  instantly. 

COLONIAL 

For  Stock  Salt,  Use  Colonial  Block  Salt— Smooth— Hard — Lasting— Won’t  Chip 

<?Made  of  Evaporated  Salt 


SPECIAL 

FARMERS 


SALT 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
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All  Sorts 


Meeting  the  Fuel  Shortage 

The  picture  ou  this  page  may  give  some 
of  our  country  readers  an  idea  of  how  the 
suburbanites  living  near  the  big  cities  are 
trying  to  surmount  the  fuel  situation. 
They  go  out  into  the  woods  and  try  to 
make  fuel  out  of  the  fallen  trees.  Many 
of  these  trees  are  dead  chestnuts.  That 
makes  good  kindling  when  thoroughly 
dried  out,  but  when  soggy  and  wet  the 
dead  chestnut  is  about  as  far  from  fuel  as 
spring  water.  However,  these  suburban¬ 
ites  toil  away  at  the  unfamiliar  job  of 
trying  to  cut  up  these  fallen  trees.  Two 
of  them  are  shown  at  work  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  One  is  a  man  and  the  other  a 
woman,  and  they  are  blistering  their 
hands  trying  to  get  that  log  into  fire¬ 
wood.  The  man  is  tieing  a  rope  to  the 
end  of  the  tree.  Then  they  will  swing  it 
around  into  the  road  and  tie  it  to  the 
rear  of  their  car,  which  awaits  on  the 
road  just  beyond  the  big  tree  at  the  right. 
Then  it  will  be  hauled  home  over  the 
road  and  sawed  and  cut  up  to  fit  the 
furnace,  and,  to  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  story,  it  may  be  said  that  this  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken  on  Sunday,  December  31. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  this 
industrious  pair  had  full  ownership  in  the 
tree  or  not.  At  any  rate,  there  will  not 
be  much  left  of  it  beside  ashes  as  soon 
as  they  can  get  it  cut  up  and  dried  out. 
The  shortage  of  coal  is  driving  many  of 
these  suburbanites  to  all  sorts  of  new 
operations  in  order  to  get  hold  of  a  little 
fuel.  We  have  no  doubt  that  fuel  is  go¬ 
ing  the  way  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in 
Summer. 


Feeding  Pheasants  in  Winter 

I  have  about  230  acres  of  wild  land.  I 
cultivate  a  small  piece,  perhaps  an  acre 
and  a  half.  1  post  this;  do  not  allow 
any  hunting.  My  object  is  to  protect  the 
birds,  and  more  particularly  the  pheas¬ 
ants,  and  to  let  them  raise  their  young. 


Some  of  them  may  go  to  other  lands, 
where  the  sportsman  gets  them.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  is  the  very  best  feed 
for  them  in  late  Fall  and  Winter.  I  sow 
a  piece  of  buckwheat  each  year ;  when  it 
is  ripe  I  have  part  of  it  harvested,  tied 
up  in  bundles  and  put  away  in  a  building, 
and  when  the  deep  snow  comes  and  the 
birds  are  troubled  to  find  anything  to 


eat,  1  have  the  bundles  of  buckwheat 
hung  on  the  bushes  and  trees  for  the  birds 
to  harvest  the  buckwheat.  Can  you  tell 
me  if  there  is  anything  better  for  the 
pheasants?  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  . 
best  way  to  feed  them  in  the  Winter; 
what  food  to  put  out  for  them,  and  how 
to  put  it  out  when  the  snow  is  deep  on 
the  ground.  The  buckwheat  that  I  put 
out  is  always  taken  by  something.  The 
birds  can  gather  from  the  bundles  hung 
ou  the  tree.  We  have  flushed  pheasants 
out  of  the  buckwheat  fields,  so  we  think 


they  might  get  a  share  of  it. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  e.  patterson. 

The  buckwheat  is  good  feed,  and  a  crop 
of  Canada  peas  and  oats  seeded  in  August 
would  also  help.  This  could  be  cut  in 
bundles  and  hung  up  like  the  buckwheat, 
or  left  in  the  field  for  the  birds  to  har¬ 
vest.  They  will  get  most  of  the  grain, 


though  the  crows  and  other  winged 
thieves  will  get  some  of  it. 


Poisoned  Pie  Insurance 

As  one  of  your  readers  it  is  not  often 
I  have  an  opportunity  of  picking  you  up 
ou  anything  appearing  in  your  columns,- 
but  when  I  do.  the  temptation  is  so  great 
I  just  cannot  let  it  slip  by.  On  page 
1439,  in  an  article  headed  “Insurance 
Against  Poisoned  Pies,”  you  say:  “Just 
how  an  insurance  company  can  guarantee 
pure  pies  is  too  much  for  the  ordinary 
mind  to  figure  out.”  You  carry  fire  in¬ 
surance.  Does  that  guarantee  you  will 
not  have  a  fire?  You  carry  automobile 
insurance.  Does  that  guarantee  you  will 
not  have  an  accident?  You  carry  life  in¬ 
surance.  Does  that  guarantee  you  will 
not  die?  You  carry  accident  and  health 
insurance.  Does  that  guarantee  you  will 
not  be  injured  or  ill?  Nothing  of  the 
sort,  and  no  company  ever  guaranteed 
“pure  pies”  or  ever  pretended  to.  The 
insurance  most  likely  referred  to  was  a 
liability  form  the  same  as  most  all  res¬ 
taurants  carry,  also  dentists,  physicians 
drug  stores,  and,  in  fact,  about  all  lines 
of  business.  Horace  s.  bull. 

New  York. 


Clearing  Water 

I  note  the  inquiry  of  II.  B.  B.  about 
clearing  water.  I  have  had  experience 
in  artesian  well  and  suburban  water¬ 
works,  and  perhaps  I  can  help  him.  The 
condition  he  mentions  may  be  caused  by 
compressed  air  in  the  water.  Does  the 
water,  upon  being  drawn  from  the  fau¬ 
cet,  sparkle  and  effervescence  slightly, 
like  soda  water,  and  clear  itself  within, 
say  three  minutes  after  being  drawn, 
without  leaving  any  sediment  in  the 
glass?  If  so,  it  is  compressed  air.  Water 
with  compressed  air  in  it  will  sometimes 
be  as  white  as  milk  when  first  drawn. 

If  sediment  appears  in  the  glass  after 
the  water  has  been  allowed  to  stand 
a  while,  the  trouble  probably  is  that  the 
end  of  the  suction  pipe  to  his  pump  is 
too  near  the  bottom  of  his  well.  The  end 
of  the  suction  pipe  should  not  be  less 
than  15  ft.  from  the  bottom  of  the  well; 
20  ft.  is  better.  I  shall  be  glad  to  help 
him  further  if  he  wishes. 

New  York.  george  c.  chase. 


Collecting  Fuel  from  Fallen  Trees 


Kodak  JVelcomes  IV inter 

There’s  a  tang  to  the  air  and  a  zest  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  that  give  life  and  action  to  the  picvt  res  you  make. 

Winter  prints  contribute  prized  pages  to  your 
album. 

And  it’s  all  easy  the  Kodak  way — and  all  fun. 


Autographic  Kodaks  $6.50  up 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


The  Bell  System's  transcontinental  telephone  line  crossing  Nevada 

Highways  of  Speech 


Necessity  made  the  United  States  a  nation  of 
pioneers.  Development  came  to  us  only  by  conquer¬ 
ing  the  wilderness.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  we 
have  been  clearing  farms  and  rearing  communities 
where  desolation  was — bridging  rivers  and  making 
roads,  civilizing  and  populating  step  by  step,  three 
million  square  miles  of  country.  One  of  the  results 

has  been  the  scattering  of  families  in  many  places - 

the  separation  of  parents  and  children,  of  brother  and 
brother,  by  great  distances. 

To-day,  millions  of  us  live  and  make  our  success  in 
places  far  from  those  where  we  were  born,  and  even 
those  of  us  who  have  remained  in  one  place  have  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  who  are  scattered  in  other  parts. 

Again,  business  and  industry  have  done  what 
families  have  done — they  have  spread  to  many  places 
and  made  connections  in  still  other  places. 

Obviously,  this  has  promoted  a  national  community 
of  every-day  interest  which  characterizes  no  other 
nation  in  the  world.  It  has  given  the  people  of  the 
whole  country  the  same  kind,  if  not  the  same  degree, 
of  interest  in  one  another  as  the  people  of  a  single  city 
have.  It  has  made  necessary  facilities  of  national 
communication  which  keep  us  in  touch  with  the  whole 
country  and  not  just  our  own  part  of  it. 

The  only  telephone  service  which  can  adequately 
serve  the  needs  of  the  nation  is  one  whi  h  brings  all 
of  the  people  within  sound  of  one  another’s  voices. 


“Bell  System”  1 

American~Telephone_and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 
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Legal  Questions 


Wife’s  Separate  Estate 

Six  years  ago  myself  aud  wife  bought 
a  farm,  and  she  paid  for  it  with  her 
money.  It  was  in  a  run-down  condition, 
and  I  worked  hard  for  three  years  to  put 
it  in  good  condition.  At  the  end  of  three 
years,  against  my  consent,  she  changed 
it  for  another  farm,  and  gave  a  mortgage 
on  the  farm  she  got.  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  mortgage,  as  her  father  had  the  claim. 
It  was  her  father  whom  she  changed 
farms  with,  and  he  did  not  have  it  re¬ 
corded.  I  have  paid  the  taxes  every  year, 
and  made  all  repairs  that  have  been  made. 
The  property  is  assessed  to  me,  and  has 
been  for  six  years,  and  now  I  have  some 
logs  cut  for  lumber  and  drawn  out  of 
the  woods.  Can  a  wife  dispose  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  that  way,  and  can  she  dispossess 
the  husband  and  save  him  nothing?  Can 
they  stop  me  from  drawing  the  logs  to  the 
mill?  Ai.v  wife  is  still  living  with  me, 
but  her  father  is  trying  to  persuade  her 
to  leave  me  and  come  and  live  with  him, 
dispossess  me  of  the  farm.  Deed  is  in 
her  name.  I  pay  all  my  wife’s  bills. 

New  York.  I.  H. 

Under  the  New  York  State  statutes  the 
wife  has  the  right  to  sell  and  dispose  ot 
her  separate  state  the  same  as  if  she 
were  unmarried.  In  the  absence  of  an 
agreement  therefor,  the  husband  cannot 
recover  for  improvements  made  to  his 
wife’s  property.  The  husband  has  the 
right  to  occupy  the  property  of  the  wif< 
so  long  as  they  are  living  together,  but 
if  you  separate,  she  is  able  to  dispossess 
you  if  she  cares  to.  If  her  father  is  the 
cause  of  your  trouble  and  she  does  actu¬ 
ally  leave  you  at  his  solicitation,  you 
might  have  an  action  for  damages  against 
him.  N.  t. 


Wife’s  Claim  to  Support 

A  neigl  bor  tha  has  trouble  with  his 
family  has  turned  his  wife  out.  He  lives 
with  his  father,  mother  and  sister.  The 
wife  came  to  my  house  for  shelter,  and  1 
gave  h  r  shelter  and  board,  then  applied 
to  the  overseer  of  poor,  and  he  refused 
to  aid  her.  He  told  her  she  had  to  live 
with  her  husband  in  with  1”'s  peonle  in 
the  same  family  to  get  support.  Can  she 
compel  him  to  support  her,  and  if  so,  what 
course  can  she  take?  b.  r. 

New  York. 

If  it  is  impossible  for  the  wife  to  make 
a  satisfactory  settlement  with  her  hus¬ 
band  she  can  commence  an  action  for 
separation,  and  if  successful  the  court 
would  allow  her  a  specified  amount  per 
week  or  month  for  her  support.  No  doubt 
both  are  somewhat  to  blame,  and  perhaps 
you  could,  by  your  influence,  bring  about 
a  happy  settlement.  N.  x. 


Security  for  Unpaid  Wages 

The  firm  for  which  I  work  owes  me 
about  $1,000.  March  1  last  I  wanted  a 
settlement  for  my  labor,  which  amounted 
to  about  $500  at  that  time,  and  they  sug¬ 
gested  giving  me  a  note  and  paying  me 
interest.  I  let  it  go  and  never  took  the 
note,  as  I  was  afraid  maybe  something 
might  happen,  so  that  the  firm  would 
fail,  and  leave  me  in  the  hole  if  I  loaned 
them  the  money,  and  I  knew  if  I  just 
never  drew  it  I  could  collect  it,  as  labor 
money  comes  first  in  such  a  case.  They 
have  paid  me  some  from  time  to  time,  but 
could  not  pay  me  all  each  month.  What 
kind  of  a  settlement  could  I  make  outside 
of  a  cash  settlement,  which  I  should  have, 
so  I  could  draw  interest  and  still  my 
money  would  be  safe  at  any  time?  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  work  here  next  year  if  I  can  get 
the  right  proposition.  g.  o.  t. 

Iowa. 

Our  advice  to  you  would  be  to  get  a 
note  signed  by  the  firm,  and  also  by  some 
responsible  property  owner.  There  must 
be  someone  who  would  endorse  a  note 
with  the  firm.  If  you  cannot  get  a  note 
with  a  good  endorser,  they  ought  to  be 
willing  to  give  you  a  chattel  mortgage  on 
their  fixtures  or  some  other  property. 

N.  T.  • 


Duration  of  Gas  Lease 

How  long  does  a  gas  lease  last  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania?  I  have  one  drawn  up  for  15 
years,  or  as  much  longer  as  gas  is  found 
in  paying  quantities.  Can  I  break  lease 
at  end  of  15  years  or  before?  Some  say 
they  cannot  hold  lease  longer  than  10 
years.  Is  there  a  law  to  that  effect? 

New  York.  E.  P. 

A  lease  of  gas  lands  is  a  contract  or 
agreement,  the  same  as  any  other  lease, 
and  means  what  it  says.  The  same  rules 
governing  leases  generally  control  with 
reference  to  the  extension  or  renewal  of 
mining  leases.  If  there  is  a  fixed  time  in 
the  lease  as  to  when  he  is  to  exercise  his 
right  of  renewal,  the  lessee  must  give  no¬ 
tice  of  his  renewal  within  the  time  pro¬ 
vided,  as  in  the  case  of  other  leases.  Most 
leases  also  contain  provisions  under  which 
a  forfeiture  may  occur,  or  the  lessor  may 
re-enter,  such  as  a  breach  of  conditions, 
terms  or  covenant  of  the  lease  relative 
to  the  working  of  the  mine,  as  a  failure 
to  do  work  or  to  complete  certain  devel¬ 
opments  within  a  time  limited,  but  the 
rule  that  a  proviso  for  a  foreiture  or  re- 
enuring  »r  breach  of  covenant  must  be 
inserted  in  the  lease  is  also  applied. 

N.  T. 


“BROOKLYN  Of  Tf  pill  TO 

BRAND  ”  O  JL*  Jr  n  U  K. 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99'A%  pure,  for  spraying  and 
insecticide  purposes. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99/2%  pure )  for  dusting 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure . . . }  purposes. 

Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda  and  Crude  Saltpetre. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  list 


Read  About  It 


Wew  Kind  of  Power- 
Use  Low  Grade  Fuels 

An  engine  a  boy  can  understand — 
Fewer  parts— New  design — Every 
part  simplified— Mechanically  correct. 
Built  of  the  very  best  materials.  Power 
increased  or  decreased  at  will.  Posi¬ 
tive  exhaust.  Automatic  air  valve. 
Starts  without  crank'ng.  BOSCH 
Magneto  or  COLUMBIA  Battery. 


WITTE 

Brings  Out 
NEW 

IMPROVED 

THROTTLING 

GOVERNOR 

ENGINE 


Z£  ft  _ The  new  WITTE 

"  •'“■O  /-BflJ C?c2M  brings  together  a 

score  of  practical  improvements 
Bid  N«yw  that  will  stand  for  years  to  come — 
—  -<  The  engine  every  man  will  buy 

and  use  because  of  its  simplicity 
and  easier  operation  on  either 
Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Distillate 
or  Gas.  In  all  sizes  and  styles, 
2  to  26  H-P.  —  Stationary, 
Portable  or  Log  Saw.  Write 
for  the  Big  New  Catalog. 


H-P.  Pulls  21  i  at  normal  speed, 
or  3  H-P.  at  maximum. 

00/-  °-  “• 

Kansas  City. 

Columbia  'Battery, 
F.O.B. Pitt:  burgh.  .548.50 
F.O.B.SanFrancisco  57.00 

OTHER  SIZES  AND  STYLES 
AT  PROPORTIONATE  PRICES. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1895  Oakland  A*e„  Kansas  City.  Mo.  1895  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pi. 
•  3t  Fremor  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Drills  Seed 


and 

Fertilizer 


In  one  trip  over  the  field  this 
drill  helps  to  pulverize  the  soil, 
makes  the  seed  furrows,  drops 
and  covers  both  seed  and  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and,  besides,  increases 
the  crop  yield  because  it  drills 
the  seed  uniformly. 


Van  Brunt 

Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill 

Equipped  with  the  famous  Van  Brunt 
patented,  adjustable  gate  force-feed, 
which  compels  seed  to  flow  from  grain 
box  in  even,  contin  uous  streams  —  no 
bridging  or  clogging  ;  no  seed  or  ground 
wasted.  Metal  tubes  and  closed  delivery 
disc  boots  protect  seed  until  it  reaches 
bottom  of  seed  furrow.  Scrapers  keep 
discs  clean  —  no  choking  tip  in  mud, 
gumbo,  trashy  or  sticky  soil.  Fertilizer 
handled  just  as  positively. 


FREE  BOOKS.  Write  today  for 
booklet  describing  Van  Br  unt  Drills. 
Tell  us  what  other  implements  you 
are  interested  in  and  we  will  also 
send  you  “Bookkeeping  on  the 
Farm,”  just  the  book  you  need  for 
your  records.  Address  John  Deere, 
Moline.  Ill.,  and  ask  for  Package 
VX-6  37. 


OHNSDEER 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  fAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENT"  ] 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


dO  fe  et 


Waterprooof  Cellar  Wall 

How  can  1  make  a  foundation  wall 
under  my  house  impervious  to  water?  I 
am  contemplating  digging  a  cellar,  and 
building  a  12-in.  cement  wall  7  ft.  below 
(he  surface,  as  the  ground  is  rather  low 
and  no  possible  drainage.  I  will,  in  a 
wet  season,  encounter  water  about  4  ft. 
deep,  and  the  soil  is  what  we  call  white 
oak.  I  have  been  advised  by  old  resi¬ 
dents  not  to  attempt  to  dig  a  cellar,  as 
if  would  till  up  with  water,  but  being  an 
old  railroad  man  I  have  seen  some  ex¬ 
cellent  work  accomplished  by  using  con¬ 
crete  and  coal  tar  to  keep  out  the  spring 
water.  The  house  is  already  erected, 
built  seven  years  ago.  I  figured  on  dig¬ 
ging  an  excavation  around  outside  from 
the  foundation  about  21/4  ft.  wide,  the 
depth  1  wish  to  go,,  and  place  my  form 
for  the  wall,  and  leaving  a  space  of  V& 
in.  to  pour  the  hot  tar  therein  for  the 
outside  encasement  of  the  wall,  also  pour¬ 
ing  concrete  on  a  tarred  base  and  con¬ 
creting  entire  cellar  floor.  'Would  this 
be  successful  in  keeping  it  dry?  If  not, 
could  you  suggest  a  better  plan?  What 
would  be  the  proper  proportion  to  mix 
the  concrete  of  gravel,  sand  and  cement  ? 
This  wall  will  be  28x26  ft.,  7 %  ft.  deep 
and  12  in.  thick.  How  much  material 
will  it  take  to  make  a  first-class  job? 

Dover,  Del.  n.  M.  m. 

A  rich  mixture  of  concrete,  when  pro¬ 
perly  mixed  and  carefully  placed,  is  prac¬ 
tically  waterproof.  There  is  trouble, 
however,  due  to  cracks  formed  by  shrink¬ 
age  in  drying,  unequal  settling,  imperfect 


joints  between  new  and  old  work  and 
similar  causes  that  render  a  waterproof 
structure  of  this  size  difficult  to  make 
under  the  conditions  provided  by  the 
usual  farm  equipment  for  mixing  and 
placing  concrete. 

The  membranous  method  of  waterproof¬ 
ing  that  you  mention  is  used  where  it;  is 
wished  to  insure  against  some  of  the  de¬ 
fects  mentioned  above.  It  consists  of  a 
layer  of  building  felt  saturated  and 
cemented  down  with  hot  coal  tar  pitch  to 
the  side  of  the  wall  from  which  the  pres¬ 
sure  comes.  The  layer  may  be  of  any 
thickness  desired,  but  two  thicknesses 
should  be  sufficient  for  ordinary  cellar 
work.  Particular  care  must  be  exercised 
at  the  corners  and,  in  fact,  all  over  the 
surface,  to  see  that  every  part  is  covered 
with  the  pitch  and  thoroughly  rolled  and 
cemented  down,  forcing  out  all  the  air 
bubbles  and  securing  a  smooth  surface 
free  from  wrinkles. 

The  placing  of  this  membrane  as  you 
suggest  would  not  prevent  water  coming 
into  the  cellar.  You  state  that  water  is 
encountered  at  a  depth  of  about  4  ft. 
This  would  leave  a  depth  of  from  2  to  4 
ft.  in  the  cellar  bottom.  With  the  wall 
already  in  place  it  would  be  impossible 
to  carry  the  membrane  through  beneath 
it.  and  the  water  would  come  through  at 
this  unprotected  point  and  up  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  wall.  The  sketch  suggests  a 
method  of  doing  this.  The  inside  of  the 
existing  wall  is  leveled  up  with  concrete 
and  the  waterproofing  membrane  applied 
to  this ;  a  second  wall  is  then  built  inside 
to  support  this  membrane.  The  floor  is 
laid  by  first  securing  a  smooth  surface 
with  concrete  and  then  placing  the  mem¬ 
brane  and  the  wearing  floor  on  top  of 
this,  as  indicated. 

A  1:2:3  mixture,  that  is.  one  part 
cement,  two  parts  sand  and  three  parts 
stoue,  is  commonly  recommended  for  this 
class  of  work.  Good  work,  however,  lias 
been  done  with  a  1:2:4  mixture.  Much 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  sand  and 
gravel  used.  Both  should  be  clean  and 
well  graded  in  size,  so  that  a  dense  mix¬ 
ture  is  secured.  If  gravel  is  used  as  a 
source  of  aggregate  it  should  be  run  over 


As  far  as 
continuously 
joints  result, 
do  this  clean 


deucy  for  the  cement  and  water  to  rise 
to  the  top,  leaving  porous  spots  in  the 
wall,  while  too  dry  a  mixture  is  difficult 
to  get  compacted  into  place.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  thorough  mixing  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized. 

possible  place  the  concrete 
so  that  no  construction 
Where  it  is  impossible  to 

... .  the  old  surface  thoroughly. 

at  the  same  time  roughening  it,  and  apply 
a  thin  coat  of  paste  made  from  clear 
cement  and  water  before  placing  the  new' 
concrete. 

As  to  quantities  required,  about  .2<i  of 
a  sack  is  required  for  each  cubic  foot  of 
finished  concrete  when  a  1 :2 :3  mixture 
is  used.  Figuring  your  wTall  at:  the  di¬ 
mensions  given  ttnd  providing  for  a  (>-iu. 
floor  indicates  the  use  of  about  380  sacks 
of  cement,  20  cubic  yards  of  sand  and  43 
cubic  yards  of  gravel  or  stone. 


Pumping  from  Deep  Well 

1  just  drilled  a  well  as  in  diagram,  04 
ft.  deep.  What  kind  of  pump  for  water 


dumping  from  Deep  Well 


system  will  take  the  water  from  bottom 
of  well  in  driest  time?  What  kind  of 
water  system  do  you  recommend? 

Bangor.  Pa.  T.  o. 

Your  sketch  shows  too  great  a  lift  for 
the  ordinary  shallow  well  pump  installed 
in  the  basement.  This  leaves  two  general 
types  of  pumping  outfits  from  which  you 
may  make  selection  : 

1.  The  type  in  which  more  or  less 
water  is  stored  under  pressure  in  .an  air¬ 
tight  container.  The  water  is  pumped  by 
a  deep  well  pump,  which  is  located  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  well.  If  desired,  and 
electric  current  is  available,  this  pump 
may  be  electrically  driven,  making,  in 
this  case,  the  pump  automatic  in  action, 
stiirting  when  a  faucet  is  opened  and 
stopping  iis  soon  as  pressure  is  restored 
after  closing  the  faucet.  Very  little 
water  is  stored  in  this  case,  and  the 
water  comes  fresh  from  the  well  for  use. 

2.  The  type  in  which  compressed  air 
only  is  stored,  the  compressed  air  being 
piped  to  an  air-driven  pump  in  the  well 
and  used  to  operate  the  pump  when  the 
pressure  on  the  tvater  line  is  relieved  by 
the  opening  of  a  faucet. 

Both  types  of  pumping  systems  have 
their  good  features.  An  advantage  of 
the  second  type  mentioned  is  the  fact 
that  it  permits  the  placing  of  the  power 
equipment  at  a  distance  from  the  well, 
in  any  convenient  location  desired,  and 
also  permits  pumping  from  several 
sources  from  the  same  motive  power, 
separate  pumps  alone  being  necessary. 


a  Vi -inch  mesh  screen,  the  portion  pass¬ 
ing  th< 


screen  being  considered  as  sand 
and  that  retained  upon  it  as  stone  in 
making  up  the  mixture.  All  ingredients, 
including  water,  should  be  carefully 
measured  to  insure  uniform  consistency 
in  all  batches,  enough  water  being  used 
to  secure  a  quaking  or  jelly-like  consist¬ 
ency.  If  mixed  too  wet  there  is  a  ten- 


TRADE  . 


RE6.U.S.  PAT.  OFK 


Inoc-Sul 

Inoculated.  Sulphur 


u.s.  pat.  off. 


Prevents  Potato  Scab 

Surely  - Easily  ~  Cheaply 

SCAB  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  eastern 
potato  grower,  the  greatest  destroyer  of 
profits.  The  scourge  is  deep-seated  in  the  potato¬ 
growing  districts  and  year  by  year  is  getting 
worse  and  worse. 

But  potato  scab  can  be  controlled  at 
slight  cost  and  with  little  trouble. 

That  this  statement  is  true,  absolutely,  is 
proven  by  the  results  secured  from  the  use  of 
Inoc-Sul  at  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
and  by  big  producers  of  potatoes  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  states.  No  matter  how  badly  your  potato  fields  may  be  infected  with  this 
troublesome,  profit-destroying  scab  organism,  the  application  of  Inoc-Sul  will  elimi¬ 
nate  from  75%  to  100%  of  the  scab  and  insure  a  crop  w  hich  is  practically  scab-free. 
Its  use  on  your  farm  will  largely  or  entirely  overcome  your  usual  loss  from  potato 
scab  and  insure  a  clean,  money-making  crop. 


Inoc-Sul  is  a  scientific  preparation  which  was  developed  at 
the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  'Experiment  Station  and 
is  manufactured  solely  by  the  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  the 
world’s  largest  producers  of  sulphur. 

Inoc-Sul  is  highest  grade  flour  of  sulphur  (99  chemically 

pure)  inoculated  with  the  organism  which  quickly  oxidizes 
the  sulphur,  making  it  active  as  a  germ  killer  and  also  avail¬ 
able  as  plant  food.  It  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  250  to  500  lbs. 
per  acre,  depending  upon  how  badly  the  field  is  infected  with 
scab.  No  special  machinery  is  needed  as  the  dry,  flour-like 
Inoc-Sul  may  be  broadcasted  by  hand,  with  ordinary  seed 
drill  or  fertilizer  broadcaster. 

Inoc-Sul  not  only  prevents  scab  but  has,  in  addition,  other 
valuable  characteristics.  Sulphur  is  a  necessary  plant  food 
in  which  most  soils  are  deficient.  Further,  it  hastens  the 
liberation  of  plant  foods  in  fertilizer  mixtures  and  liberates 


many  other  plant  foods  present  in  the  soil  in  slowly-available 
form. 

And  it  gives  potatoes  a  peculiar  smooth,  glossy 
surface  that  is  most  attractive  to  buyers. 

Inoc-Sul  should  be  applied  early,  as  soon  after  plowing  as 
possible.  So  you  should  plan  NOW  to  secure  the  amount 
you  will  require  this  season  to  treat  every  square  rod  of  land 
you  will  plant  to  this  money-crop. 

Get  in  touch  with  us.  Use  the  coupon  below  or  follow  that 
form  when  writing.  We  will  promptly  give  you  all  the  facts, 
tell  you  the  name  of  your  local  dealer  who  handles  Inoc-Sul, 
or,  if  necessary,  arrange  to  supply  the  amount  you  will  need. 


Be  sure  of  a  clean  potato  crop  this  year, 
us  TOD  A  Y. 


Write 


TEXAS  GULF  SULPHUR  CO. 

Desk  B,  41  East  4Z~  St.  New  York  City 


Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  Desk  B,  41  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 

Without  cost  or  obligation  on  my  part,  tell  me  how  T  can  surely  and  cheaply  keep  my  potato 
crop  practically  free  from  scab.  I  plan  to  grow  (how  many) . acres  of  potatoes. 


Name . 

County . 

My  dealer  is  (Name)  . . 

(Address) 


P.  O. 


State . 


Phone  No. 
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SIVIITH 

SPRAYERS 


For  Every  Kind 
of  Spraying 

This  handy  sprayer  fills  the 
bill — Sprays  fruit  trees,  gardens, 
flowers,  shrubs,  vegetables, 
grapes,  berries.  For  whitewash¬ 
ing  poultry  houses,  cellars,  fence 
posts,  and  trees  —  for  spraying 
disinfectant,  fly  spray,  carbola 
in  poultry  houses  and  sta¬ 
bles — for  washing  windows, 
automobiles  and  buggies. 

^Banner 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 

is  made  right— strong,  effici¬ 
ent  and  handy.— designed  to  do 
the  work  as  it  should  be  done.  No 
effort  at  all  to  use  it.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  pump  compresses 
air  to  discharge  contents  of  the 
tank — carried  on  shoulder  strap 
or  by  handle  —  handy  nozzle, 
opens  and  cuts  off  instantly — 
throws  long  distance  fine  mist  or 
coarse  spray. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
this  sprayer  —  examine  it  —  you 
will  be  surprised  that  It  can  be 
sold  at  so  low  a  price — Don’t  ac¬ 
cept  a  substitutes  —  there  are 
imitations  but  only  one  No.  22 
Banner  — insist  on  getting  the 
best — most  hardware  and  imple¬ 
ment  dealers  carry  them — if  yours 
does  not,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied.  Send 
for  free  catalog  of  complete  line. 

D.  B.  SIVIITH  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Quality  Sprayers 
Since  1886 

70  Main  Street,  Utica,  N.Y. 
The  name  SMITH  on  a  sfrayet 
is  a  guarantee  of  lasting  Quality 
and  satisfaction,  or  money  back. 


It  kills  plant  lice 

— and  it  costs  less  than  two 
cents  a  gallon  to  spray  with 
Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate. 


NICOTINE 

INSECTICIDES 


Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 
114  E.  16th  St.}  Ne*w  York  City 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 


You  must  spray  to  get  fine  fruits,  vegetables,  shrub¬ 
bery,  flowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  Higli-power  Orchard  Rigs,  Red  Jacket  and  Yel¬ 
low  Jacket  Traction  Potato  Sprayers,  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  Sprayers,  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 


An  OSPRAYMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective.  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don’t 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  comes.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  at  manv  points. 
Address 

•  .  Elmira.  N.  V. 


fertilizers' 

Croxton  Brand 


THE  MAILBAG 


Thawing  an  Underground  Pipe 

I  have  a  100-ft.  water  pipe  between 
the  barn  and  the  house.  It  is  frozen,  and 
I  know  of  no  way  by  which  to  melt  it. 
Is  there  any  way  by  which  I  can  melt  it 
without  poisoning  the  water  which  the 
eattle  drink?  V.  L. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  this  trouble  several  times, 
and  have  tried  everything  we  could  think 
of  in  an  effort  to  thaw  out  the  pipes. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  find 
any  chemical  that  will  do  it  effectively. 
Some  of  the  plumbers  are  able  to  attach 
an  electric  device  which  quickly  heats 
the  pipe  to  a  high  degree  of  heat,  so  that 
the  ice  within  it  melts.  On  several  occa¬ 
sions  we  have  dug  two  or  three  holes 
along  the  line  of  the  pipe  and  started 
fires  inside  them.  If  these  fires  are  kept 
up  long  enough  the  pipe  can  be  heated  so 
that  the  ice  will  melt  and  run  out.  It  is 
a  long  job,  however,  and  a  disagreeable 
one,  but  we  have  not  found  any  better 
way  of  thawing  out  an  underground  pipe 
in  Winter. 


Daddy-long-legs  Takes  to  Eating  Fruit 

Some  time  ago  an  article  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  spoke  of  the  commonly  known 
“granddaddy-long-legs,  where  are  your 
cows”  variety  of  insects,  and  seemed  to 
be  at  a  loss  to  explain  what  they  lived  on. 
This  usually  peaceful  and  unobtrusive 
fellow  destroyed  more  peaches  for  us  last 
Summer  than  did  yellow-jackets  and  flies. 
They  took  nips  the  size  of  a  wheat  grain 
out  of  the  peaches  a  few  days  before 
ripening,  and  we  lost  several  bushels  be¬ 
fore  finding  the  cause ;  but  on  close  ob¬ 
servance  we  found  them  in  the  act  of  bit¬ 
ing  peaches.  Not.  only  once,  but  several 
times,  we  saw  them,  so  I  can  affirm  this 
beyond  doubt.  They  seemed  especially 
fond  of  Carman,  but  did  little  damage  to 
others,  and  perhaps  this  was  an  exception, 
as  the  year  was  dry.  and  they  may  have 
been  after  water.  To  me  it  wras  a  sur¬ 
prise  that  this  long-legged  fellow  would 
do  this.  Have  other  fruit  growers  re¬ 
ported  about  this?  I  would  not  wish  to 
start  a  campaign  of  destruction  against 
the  “granddadd.v.”  This  year  was  his 
first  offense.  We  destroyed  all  we  found 
in  orchards ;  other  places  we  do  not. 

E.  J.  D. 

New  Madison,  O. 

The  observations  of  E.  J.  D.  are  very 
interesting,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  are 
the  first  to  show  that  daddy-long-legs  is 
really  injurious  to  fruit.  As  I  stated  in 
a  former  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  some 
observers  sav  that  these  animals  feed  on 
the  juices  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  while 
some  say  they  sometimes  eat  living  in¬ 
sects.  and  others  that  they  live  upon  the 
bodies  of  dead  insects.  It  may  be  that 
daddy-long-legs  is  formin’g  new  habits  and 
r.ew  tastes  in  the  foods  he  eats,  and  that 
he  may  become  something  of  a  nuisance. 
He  will  evidently  bear  watching. 

GLEN  W.  HERRICK:. 


■  Disposing  of  Quack  and  Dock 

I  bought  a  piece  of  land  that  was  full 
of  quack,  dock  and  milkweeds.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer  I  cleaned  out  the  quack  and  dock 
and  cut  off  the  milkweed  with  a  hoe 
four  or  five  times  a  week  all  Summer. 
That  treatment  seemed  to  kill  out  most 
of  them,  but  will  they  all  “come  back” 
next  Spring?  Is  there  any  way  of  killing 
out  milkweed?  The  plants  are  very  thick 
in  some  meadows  around  here.  Perhaps 
some  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  familv  can  help 
me  out.  a.  L.  h. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Dog  and  ’Possum  Meat 

I  note  on  page  1465  of  December  16 
issue  item  on  “Dogs  and  Opossums.”  I 
give  herewith  my  experience  with  same. 
A  few  years  ago  we  killed  a  very  large 
opossum,  weighing  nearly  22  lbs.  After 
skinning  and  cleaning  it  we  cooked  it 
tender,  in  fact,  until  it  fell  off  the  -r  • 
The  meat  was  then  cooked  up  »  corn 
meal  and  made  into  a  mush  for  the  dogs. 
This  mush  or  “scrapple”  was  given  to 
them  with  milk,  but  no  amount  of  coax¬ 
ing  or  starving  could  induce  them  to  eat 
even  a  little.  I  have  known  of  many 
similar  experiences,  and  I  think  Mr, 
Slemmer  is  right  in  what  he  says  relative 
to  dogs  eating  opossum  meat. 

New  Jersey.  L.  v.  compton. 


Dam  for  Ice  Pond 


Commercial  Fertilizers 
Also  Raw  Materials^ 

Carload  or  less  Carload  lots 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  TANKAGE 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  BONE  MEAL 
ACID  PHOSPHATE  MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
BLOOD  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  g 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO.  I 

Factory  :  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office:  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 

.1  ■■■ .  * 


Will  you  ask  the  readers  of  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  their  ideas  on  building  a  dam  for 
a  small  ice  pond?  I  have  had  my 
troubles  gathering  iee  on  a  large  pond, 
and  have  decided  to  dam  a  place  up  on  a 
small  brook,  where  I  can  turn  the  brook 
in  or  out  of  it.  I  have  been  advised  to 
lay  a  wall,  then  face  the  inside  with  con¬ 
crete.  L.  G.  B. 

Philipsport,  N.  Y. 


The  deposits  in  savings  institutions 
last  year  exceeded  those  oi  the  year  before 
by  &L500, 000.000. 


The  early  truck  brings  the  top  prices.  The 
use  of  1000  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer  to  the 
acre  will  frequently  add  as  much  as  $100  an  acre 
to  the  value  of  the  crop,  because  it  will  not  only 
increase  the  yield  per  acre,  but  will  hasten  the 
maturity  of  the  crop,  and  bring  it  on  the  market 
earlier  than  otherwise.  There  are  two  things  to 
remember:  first,  pin  your  faith  to  a  reliable  old 
brand  like  Royster’s;  and  second,  use  a  complete 
fertilizer  in  large  enough  quantities  per  acre  to  in¬ 
sure  worthwhile  results. 

For  helpful  information  about  fertilizer,  write 
freely  to  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ROYSTER 


Safer  than  a  horse  cultiva¬ 
tor,  faster  than  the  old  hand  hoe, 
Planet  Jr.  No.  12  double-wheel  hoe 
gives  you  the  ideal  combination  of 
clean  yet  speedy  hand  cultivation.  It 
is  the  riding  cultivator  principle  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  wheel  hoe — cultivating  both 
sides  of  the  row  at  once,  running 
close  to  snake  out  persistent  weeds, 
always  under  the  operator’s  control. 
It  clears  plants  up  to  20  inches  high, 
and  cultivates  equally  well  between 
the  rows.  Large  market  growers 
use  No.  12  in  batteries.  Every  farm 
which  grows  truck  for  sale  or  for  the 
home  table  will  find  it  profitable  in 
time  saved,  in  better  results,  and 
good  for  years  of  useful  service.  It’s 
a  Planet  Jr.  implement— that’s  why. 

Write  for  complete  catalog  of  Planet  Jr. 
seeders  and  cultivators — hand,  horse  and 
tractor. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  38 

5th  Sc  Glenwood  Are.  Philadelphia 


LIME  im  LAND 


SOLVAY  brings  better,  greater  crops 
the  first  harvest.  SOLVAY  makes 
sour  soil  sweet  and  releases  all  fertility 
the  land  contains  to  hasten  growing 
crops  to  full  maturity. 

Most  farm  lands  need  lime,  and  none 
is  better  than  Solvay  Pulverized  Lime¬ 
stone  high  test,  non-caustic,  furnace 
dried,  and  ground  fine  to  spread  easily. 
Every  farmer  should  read  the 
Solvay  Booklet  on  Liming 
—  sent  FREE  on  request. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracaie.N.Y. 


SPECIAL  SPRING  PRICES 

ON 

Lehigh  Hydrated  Lime 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD,  Inc.  -  YsT  Allentown,  Pa. 
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1  HOPE  FARM  NOTES  | 

“Walnuto  Extracto” 

Part  I. 

“Ladies  and  Gentlemen!  You  see  be¬ 
fore  .vou  one  who  has  been  brought  back 
from  the  shadow  of  death  by  one  of  the 
great  miracles  of  medical  progress.  Ten 
years  ago  I  suffered  from  a  combination 
of  serious  afflictions  which  would  have 
caused  Job  to  fall  from  his  high  resolve. 
From  the  pain  in  the  top  of  my  head  down 
to  the  paralysis  of  my  toes  every  bone, 
liber  and  organ  of  my  body  was  diseased. 
No  man  at  che  stake  ever  suffered  the 
torture  which  crazed  me  and  drove  me  to 
desperation.  I  meditated  suicide,  but  in 
that  mad  hour  a  message  from  the 
halls  of  Elysium  came  to  my  resuce.  An 
aged  sailor  long  years  ago  was  cast  upon 
a  desert  island,  inhabited  by  savage  men. 
He  observed  that  sickness  and  pain  had 
been  banished  from  this  fair  island  of 
the  sea  by  a  mysterious  fluid  which  was 
brewed  with  sacred  rites  by  the  holy  men 
of  that  tribe.  By  accident  this  sailor  dis¬ 
covered  the  recipe  for  this  wonderful 
fluid.  Anxious  to  redeem  his  hitherto 
sinful  life,  he  escaped  from  the  island, 
and  after  enduring  hardships  too  awful 
to  relate,  lie  reached  his  old  home,  a 
broken  man,  but  with  this  precious  dis¬ 
covery  embedded  in  his  brain.  .  It  was 
my  fortunate  privilege  to  obtain  the  se¬ 
cret  from  this  dying  man.  One  bottle  of 
this  wonderful  fluid  restored  me  to  per¬ 
fect  health,  and  transformed  me  into  the 
perfect  specimen  of  manly  power  that 
now  confronts  you.  I  made  a  solemn 
vow  that  I  would  devote  the  remaining 
years  of  my  life  to  the  service  of  humanity 
by  distributing  this  life-giving  fluid.  And 
if  there  is  any  person  in  this  gathering 
which  now  stands  before  me  who  has  any 
headache,  toothache,  backache  or  any 
other  pain  which  my  preparation  will 
not  instantly  and  instantaneously  cure, 
I  am  willing  to  forfeit  to  that  iady  or 
gentleman,  as  the  case  may  be,  money  that 
shall  amount  to  a  teu-dollar  note  on  the 
honor  of  a  man  !” 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  are  having  a  sort  of  January  thaw7 
in  New  Jersey.  This  thaw  may  come 
gracefully  in  some  localities,  but  not  so 
here.  The  face  of  nature  looks  like  a 
dirty  human  face,  where  the  owner  has 
been  eating  bread  and  molasses  out  of 
the  hand  and  merely  sopped  a  little  wafer 
on  and  never  used  soap  or  a  towel.  The 
air  is  moist  and  heavy,  the  sky  a  mean, 
spiritless  gray — surely  the  most  depress¬ 
ing  season  of  the  year.  Upstairs  the  most 
important  member  of  the  family  is  trying 
to  rally  from  the  grippe.  It  is  hard  work 
for  her,  but  she  does  not  like  to  be  sick. 
1  know  people  who  rather  enjoy  lying 
abed  and  having  the  entire  family  ready 
to  wait  on  them.  Not  so  with  this  lady ; 
she  wants  to  be  up  and  about.  I  can  tell 
you  that  we  all  miss  little  Rose  at  such 
a  time.  The  doctors  tell  me  that  this 
season’s  installment  of  grippe  is  not 
so  virulent  as  formerly,  but  that  it  hangs 
longer  and  is  harder  to  cast  off.  The  boy 
and  I  just  drove  over  to  the  little  town 
and  bought  a  few  flowers  for  our  patient. 
She  likes  buttermilk,  and  we  got  some 
from  a  neighbor.  Then  our  boys  carried 
their  radiophone  into  the  sickroom,  at¬ 
tached  it  to  the  overhead  wire,  and  now 
our  good  lady  is  sitting  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  listening  to  the  church  service  in 
St.  Thomas  Church.  I  imagine  that  this 
thought,  of  worship  will  do  her  more  good 
than  any  medicine.  In  fact,  I  think  that 
what  we  call  legitimate  medical  practice 
will  slowly  absorb  and  make  use  of  the 
really  vital  things  about  mental  healing 
and  massage  or  body  manipulation.  All 
these  must  have  some  vital,  useful  prin¬ 
ciples  down  below  their  bluff  and  “quack  - 
.  ry,”  or  they  could  not  endure.  I  worked 
for  a  farmer  once  who  was  ready  to  dis¬ 
charge  me  because  I  said  that  the  time 
would  come  when  a  farm  could  be  kept  in 
good  productive  form  with  little  or  no 
manure.  He  “knew  better” — you  could 
not  run  a  farm  without  a  crowd  of  live 
stock.  Yet  today  his  grandson  is  far 
more  prosperous  than  the  old  man  ever 
was.  He  keeps  only  a  cow  and  the  work¬ 
ing  team,  but  uses  chemicals,  green  ma¬ 
nure  and  bacteria. 

*  if  *  *  * 

I  have  no  doubt  this  church  service, 
taken  from  the  air,  will  help  our  sick 
lady,  yet  on  this  dismal  January  day  my 
mind  goes  back  to  the  orator  whose  words 
are  quoted  at  the  head  of  this.  I  can 
see  that  man  now,  standing  on  a  barrel 
at  the  Bristol  County  fair  grounds.  He 
was  a  large,  fat  man,  with  a  coarse,  red 
face — little  dark  veins  showing  on  his 
nose.  He  wore  his  hair  long,  a  wide- 
rimmed  black  hat,  planted  at  one  side  of 
his  head.  He  had  a  long-tailed  “Prince 
Albert”  coat,  rusty  at  the  seams  and 
greasy  at  the  front.  I  have  just  been 
reading  “This  Freedom.”  When  I  read 
of  Col.  Pyke  Pounce,  who  “bathed  in 
his  soup.”  I  thought  of  that  medical  ora¬ 
tor  and  his  Prince  Albert  coat.  This 
man  held  in  his  fat,  horny  hand  a  bottle 
containing  a  red  fluid,  and  as  he  finished 
his  oration  he  flourished  this  “wonderful 
preparation”  over  his  head. 

“Walk  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  walk 
up.  tumble  up.  any  way  to  get  up,  and 
obtain  the  elixir  of  life  from  this  fountain 
of  vouth.” 

The  orator’s  loud,  rolling  voice  had 
something  of  that  oily  unction  which 
somehow7  works  into  the  machinery  of  the 
mind  and  set*  it  going.  It  seemed  as  if 


these  Bristol  County  people  had  long 
sought  surcease  from  sorrow  and  pain, 
for  they  crowded  up  to  the  speaker  with 
their  money,  and  I  went  with  them  with 
my  little  hoard  close  in  hand. 

*  *  *  if  if 

That  bright  day  of  early  October  was, 
up  to  that  date,  the  most  important  of 
all  my  life.  I  must  have  been  about  12 
years  old,  and  here  I  was  master  of  my 
own  destiny  for  one  day.  Uncle  Daniel 
had  actually  handed  me  50  cents  and  sent 
me  off  to  the  county  fair  alone. 

“I’m  going  to  see  how  responsible  you 
are,”  he  said.  “Fifty  cents  is  six  months’ 
interest  on  $20 — a  large  sum  for  a  boy 
to  handle.  You  are  to  remember  the  par¬ 
able  of  the  man  with  the  talents  and  see 
how7'  wisely  you  invest  it.” 

To  be  sure,  the  50  cents  belonged  to 
me.  I  earned  $4  a  year  for  pumping  the 
organ  in  church.  The  church  treasurer 
was  18  months  behind  on  payment,  but 
one  day  he  handed  me  a  dollar  on  account, 
and  I  was  to  spend  half  of  that  payment. 
This  will  be  read  by  men  who  handle 
millions  for  investment,  but  not  one  of 
them  ever  felt  the  painful  responsibility 
that  1  did  over  my  50  cents  at  the  county 
fair.  And  I  found  it  hard  to  decide,  there 
were  so  many  investments.  There  w7as 
one  man  who  stood  on  a  soap  box  with  a 
little  table  in  front  of  him  and  put  three 
beans  under  three  thimbles;  one  was 
black,  the  other  two  white.  He  offered 
to  bet  50  cents  that  no  one  in  that  crowd 
could  tell  where  the  black  bean  was.  Now 
I  knew7,  just  w7here  it  was,  and  here  was 
my  chance  to  make  my  talent  gain  an¬ 
other  one.  The  man  saw  I  w7as  inter¬ 
ested.  and  he  increased  his  bet. 

“I'll  bet  this  young  man  tw7o  to  one 
he  can’t  find  the  black  bean  !” 

That  “young  man”  caught  me,  and  I 


actually  had  my  fingers  on  my  money 
w7hen  1  glanced  around  and  saw  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Orthodox  Sunday 
school  standing  near.  Now,  as  I  look 
back  upon  it  today,  I  think  he  was  get¬ 
ting  interested  in  that  thimble  game.  Very 
likely  I  do  him  an  injustice,  but  in  the 
50-odd  years  which  have  flown  since  that 
day,  I  have  learned  much  about  invest¬ 
ments  and  human  nature.  But  on  that 
day  he  seemed  like  an  advance  agent  for 
the  Recording  Angel,  and  I  pocketed  my 
money  and  walked  away.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  followed  me. 

“My  boy,”  he  said.  “I  was  at  first 
pained  to  see  you  standing  there,  but  now 
I  see  that  you  can  resist  temptation,  and 
I  rejoice.  Come  along  with  me  and  I’ll 
find  two  nice  little  boys  for  you  to  travel 
with.” 

lie  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  found 
two  little  boys,  w7ho  looked  to  me  like  the 
pictures  of  “Rollo”  in  our  Sunday  school 
books.  “Rollo”  wore  “ringlets”  and  a 
round  cap  on  his  head,  with  a  long,  roll¬ 
ing  collar  down  over  his  jacket.  Somehow 
I  never  did  like  the  “Rollos”  of  life. 
Think  of  wearing  such  hair  as  that  out 
in  our  dirty  barn,  and  suppose  one  of 
these  boys  from  the  north  end  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  started  to  “pick  on  you.”  Those 
“ringlets”  would  have  given  him  a 
painful  handle.  These  two  who  w7ere 
wished  on  me  were  shocked  when  1  wanted 
to  see  the  ball  game  and  the  horse  race. 
So  I  took  occasion  to  dodge  away  from 
them  and  got  to  the  race  track.  Some 
famous  horse,  Dexter  or  Green  Mountain 
Maid,  was  to  trot  against  time,  and  the 
track  was  lined.  I  got  behind  a  big  hired 
man  and  tried  to  get  him  to  move  one 
side.  These  Bristol  County  people  w7ere 
good  bargainers.  The  hired  man  looked  at 
me  a  moment,  and  then  made  his  offer. 
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“Fay  me  10  cents  and  you  can  crawl 
in  between  my  legs.” 

That  w7as  probably  the  first  time  I  ever 
paid  out  good  money  for  what  our  min¬ 
ister  called  the  “unenduriug  things  of  idle 
imagination,”  and  I  think  it  was  a  good 
investment.  There  I  sat  under  the  hired 
man  and  saw  a  black  horse  with  a  white 
blaze  on  his  face  go  tearing  past  at  w7hat 
seemed  to  me  the  utmost  limit  of  speed. 
The  black  horse  beat  the  record,  and  this 
pleased  the  hired  man  so  that  he  paid  me 
back  five  cents  of  my  money. 

***** 

Just  back  of  the  grandstand  stood  a 
man  with  his  hands  full  of  song  books. 
He  w7as  advertising  his  wares  by  singing 
some  of  the  songs  in  his  book,  his  coarse, 
roaring  voice  rolling  over  the  fair  grounds. 

“  ’Twas  at  a  fancy  ball 
I  met  my  charmer  fair, 

’Mid  dashing  belles  and  happy  swells, 
The  prettiest  dancer  there. 

I  watched  her  while  the  music  played, 
The  latest  waltz  of  Coots. 

I  fell  in  love — no,  not  with  her, 

But  the  tassels  on  her  boots. 

"I  asked  if  I  might  call, 

Said  she  :  ‘My  dear,  you  may. 

But  tell  me  why  you  gaze  upon 
The  ground  in  such  a  way? 

You're  sad.  perhaps,  for  life  is  full 
Of  many  bitter  fruits.’ 

■Oh,  no,’  I  said.  ‘I’m  gazing  at 
The  tassels  on  the  boots.’  ” 

lie  sang  his  song  and  then  made  a 
speech : 

“My  friends.  I  offer  you  music — the 
healing  balm  of  the  human  heart.  You 
may  buy  popcorn,  candy  and  such  trash, 
but  what  does  it  bring  you?  Most  likely 


Without  Kayso 


With  Kayso 


Spreads  the  Spray  and  Makes  It  Stay 


Without  Kayso 


KNOW  KAYSO  by  results  and  you  will  be  among  the  thousands  or 
successful  orchardists  who  will  use  the  casein  spreader  and  adhesive 
this  year  in  their  control  measures.  Kayso’s  usefulness  has  been  proven 
by  experts  in  horticulture  and  put  to  careful  test  by  hundreds  of  practi¬ 
cal  growers  of  quality  fruit  and  vegetables.  Kayso’s  efficiency  as  a  spreader 
enables  the  grower  to  place  a  complete  and  unbroken  film  of  insecticide 
or  fungicide  over  every  surface  of  foliage,  tree  and  fruit. 


With  Kayso 


Contrast  the  perfect  coverage  which 
Kayso  gives  with  the  ordinary  applications, 
where  the  spray  materials  collect  in  drops 
on  the  smooth  surfaces,  leaving  numerous 
unprotected  spaces  between  the  drops  which 
readily  permit  infection;  and  bear  in  mind 
that  owing  to  the  remarkable  rate  of  multi¬ 
plication  of  pests  a  single  Brown  Rot  or 
Scab  spore,  San  Jose  Scale,  Aphid,  Psylla, 
or  Red  Spider,  for  example,  escaping  de¬ 
struction  at  the  time  of  spraying,  may  cause 
infection  of  the  fruit  and  foliage  of  several 
trees. 

The  marked  deficiencies  of  ordinary  sprays 
are  the  more  obvious  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  hole  made  by  the  newly  hatched  Cod¬ 
ling  Moth  worm  or  Curculio  on  entering  the 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  pinhead;  the  San 

Apples  and  peach  branches  shown  here  are  from  actual  photographs — the  apples  sprayed  with  Arse¬ 
nate  of  Lead,  and  the  peach  branches  sprayed  with  Lime-Sulfur. 

Dealers  should  take  notice  that  Kayso  is  used  throughout  the  United  States.  Be  ready  to  supply 
your  trade.  Correspondence  invited. 

California  Central  Creameries,  Inc. 

175  Franklin  Street  •  New  York 


Jose  Scale,  Psylla,  Thrips,  Red  Spider,  etc., 
and  the  eggs  of  all  fruit  pests  are  very  small 
and  the  spores  or  “seeds”from  which  Brown 
Rot,  Scab,  Leaf  Curl  and  all  other  diseases  de¬ 
velop  are  microscopic  in  size. 

Kayso’s  remarkable  value  as  an  adhesive 
is  of  no  less  importance  than  its  efficient 
service  as  a  spreader.  The  sticking  quali¬ 
ties  which  Kayso  gives  sprays  largely 
overcome  the  losses  so  frequently  resulting 
from  spraying  too  soon  ( that  is ,  from  spray - 
ing  before  the  infection  period  comes  on) 
or  from  having  the  poisons  washed  off  by 
rains  before  the  infection  period  is  over. 

Kayso’s  adhesiveness  repels  the  washing 
effect  of  rains  and  offsets  the  effect  of  wind 
and  other  weather  conditions  unfavorable 
to  spraying  operations. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


Mail  this  coupon  today 


Send  me  your  FREE  folders,  marked  X  in  the  □ 

□  Kayso,  the  Casein  Spreader. 

New,  illustrated,  complete. 

□  What  the  Experts  Say. 

□  For  Your  Dormant  Spray. 


R-3 


Name . 


Address. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  coupon  to  New  York  office 


Enclosed  please  find  40  cents.  Mail  me  sample  package 
KAYSO,  sufficient  for  200  gallons  of  spray. 

R-3 


Name _ 


Address _ 


J 
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The  Pump  of  a  Hundred  Uses 


Every  day  in  the  year — even  when  you’re  not 
working  on  fruit  or  vegetables — there  is  some 
good  use  you  can  make  of  the  STAND¬ 
ARD  SPRAY  PUMP.,  For  washing  the 
automobile,  washing  windows,  whitewash¬ 
ing  and  disinfecting,  lighting  fire,  spraying 
livestock,  injecting  medi¬ 
cines  in  veterinary  cases 
— •  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  ways  in  which  the 
Standard  Spray  Pump 
helps  you.  It’s  handy  to 
carry  around  —  yet  it  - 
throws  a  stream  thirty 
feet  high,  sprays  the  tall¬ 
est  fruit  tree  from  the 
ground,  and  does  more 
work  than  larger  pumps 
on  platforms  and  ladders. 

Made  entirely  of  brass 
nothing  to  be  affected 
chemicals.  Guaranteed 
years.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  have  it,  send  us  $5.00 
and  his  name.  ($5.50  West 
of  Rockies  and  in  extreme 
South.)  Knapsack  extra. 

Send  for  Catalog  M 

The  Armstrong  Mfg.  Co. 


SIMPLICITY 

SPRAYER 


958  7th  Atc.,  Huntington  W.  Va. 


BEAN 


An.  Ideal  Outfit  for  the  Grower 
with  Limited  Acreage 

A  complete.  High  grade,  light  weight  Power 
Sprayer  for  the  grower  with  small  acreage,  who 
wants  a  clean  orchard  and  profitable  crops. 
Delivers 

5V2  Qallons  a  Minute  at 
250  Pounds  Pressure 

Equipped  with  Complete  Rotary  Agitator; 
Built-in  Pressure  Regulator;  2  H.P.  Sprayer 
Engine;  Special  Truck;  Bean  Pump  —  and 
Other  features  found  in  no  other  low-priced 
outfit.  Bean  Quality  thru  and  thru.  Furnished 
without  truck,  if  desired. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  eO . 

23  Hosmer  Street,  Lansing, Mich. 

243  W.Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  California 
Gentlemen:  Send  me  your  new  catalog  and  full 
details  of  the  Bean  Simplicity. 

Name _ _ 

Address _ _ 


HAYE  S 

•  ’  4  -•  *> '  -■  ;>V-  :. ->  -  v- 

Fruit  Fog  Sprayers 


Guaranteeing 
Top  Prices  for  Fruit 

Hayes  “Fruit  Fog”  guarantees  best 
prices  for  your  fruit— more  fruit  in 

bad  years,  better  fruit  in  good  years.  Tremen¬ 
dous  pressure  (300  lbs.  guaranteed )  breaks 
the  spray  into  a  fog  which  completely  pene- 
tratese  very  crevice  of  twig,  leaf,  bark  and  bud. 

Prices  Slashed  to  Bottom 


Hayes  Power  Sprayers  vary  in  capacity 
only.  The  smallest  maintains  same  pres¬ 
sure  and,  except  as  to  quantity,  is  as  effi-  , 
cient  and  satisfactory  as  the  largest  size.  iJ 

HHFlllNew  Folder— 

M;  laflith  Advice  of  Spray- 

*■  ***-*«-*|ng  Experts 

We  make  full  line  of  power  and  hand 
sprayers.  Tell  us  your  requirements. 

Distributors  and  dealers 
in  all  principal  cities. 

HAYES  PUMP  AND  PLANTER  CO. 

Dept.  42,  Galva,  Ill. 


Glass  Cloth 


a  transparent  wa¬ 
terproof  fabric  u 
efficient  as  glasl 


for  hotbeds,  poultry  houses,  etc.  Sample  3x9  ft.  P.P.  $1. 
Cat.  Free.  TURNER  BROS.,  Desk  31  Bladen,  Neb. 


a  stomach  ache — but  my  song  book  will 
bring  you  solace  in  lonely  hours,  comfort 
in  time  of  need.” 

That  seemed  reasonable  to  me.  If  I 
could  learn  those  songs  I  could  sing  them 
on  the  lonely  trips  after  the  cows,  or 
during  those  lonely  hours  of  husking  in 
the  cold  barn.  Here  was  another  invest¬ 
ment  in  spirit  or  glory,  and  so  I  paid 
10  cents  for  a  song  book.  Of  course,  I 
understood  fully  that  a  remarkable  person 
such  as  you  were  never  would  have  spent 
money  for  such  foolishness,  but  I  admit 
that  'I  was  at  that  time  just  a  common 
little  boy- — not  worldly  wise,  but  with 
much  of  the  unsatisfied  vision  of  child¬ 
hood.  And  as  I  look  from  my  window 
today,  out  into  the  gloom  of  this  January 
thaw,  I  find  myself  smiling  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  think  that  I  would  probably  make 
something  of  the  same  investment  today. 

With  my  song  book  in  hand,  I  found 
myself  once  more  in  front  of  the  medicine 
man.  The  singer  was  drawing  his  crowd 
away,  or  perhaps  the  stock  of  medicine 
was  nearly  exhausted.  At  any  rate,  the 
“doctor”  lad  changed  his  argument. 

“My  musical  friend  is  right,”  he 
shouted.  “Music  hath,  charms,  but  who 
can  enjoy  music  without  health?  With 
a  song  book  and  a  bottle  of  my  celebrated 
preparation  one  can  face  the  world  un¬ 
daunted.  Now’,  here’s  a  young  man” — 
and  he  pointed  at  me.  “Here’s  a  young 
man  who  has  just  invested  in  a  song  book. 
I  ask  you,  my  friend,  in  all  candor,  are 
not  members  of  your  family  at  home  af¬ 
flicted  with  some  lingering  disease?” 

This  “young  man”  and  “your  family” 
gave  me  a  great  sense  of  importance,  and 
I  hastened  to  tell  him  that  my  aunt  suf¬ 
fered  from  stiffened  joints.  She  could  not 
straighten  her  fingers. 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  cure  these  afflicted  hands  by  sing¬ 
ing  the  songs  in  that  book?” 

As  my  aunt  was  nearly  stone  deaf,  I 
had  to  admit  that  it  could  not  be  done 
that  way. 

“Then  buy  a  bottle  of  this  celebrated 
preparation,  and  I’ll  guarantee  that  those 
finvers  will  become  so  pliable  that  you  can 
tie  them  into  a  square  knot.” 

But  the  price  was  75  cents  a  bottle, 
and  I  had  only  35  cents  left.  The  crowd 
moved  away,  but  the  medical  man  had 
his  eye  on  me.  He  beckoned  me  up  to 
his  barrel. 

“How  much  have  you  got?” 

I  told  him  35  cents. 

“Well,  I’ll  make  an  exception  in  your 
case.  I  shall  lose  money  on  it,  but  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  those  stiff  fingers. 
Promise  not  to  tell  a  human  soul  and  I’ll 
sell  you  a  bottle  for  30  cents.” 

I  had  been  taught  never  to  accept  a 
bargain  without  demanding  some  “boot.” 
So  I  told  him  I  would  buy  the  bottle  if 
he  would  tell  me  w'hat  there  was  in  it 
that  cured  the  disease.  He  refused  at 
first,  but  finally,  as  I  stood  firm,  he  pulled 
me  close  to  him  and  whispered  : 

“The  active  principle  of  this  celebrated 
preparation  is  walnuto  extracto.”  And 
that  was  all  he  would  say.  And  it  was 
a  rather  proud  little  boy  who  went  home 
with  his  song  book  and  bottle  of  medicine, 
for  was  it  not  an  investment  in  spirit  and 
in  health?  h.  w.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Growing  Watermelons  and  Cantaloupes 

I  would  like  some  information  about 
raising  watermelons  and  cantaloupes.  I 
have  a  sandy  soil,  sloping  to  the  south. 
I  tried  it  last  year,  but  had  some  trouble 
with  what  we  call  heart  worms.  It  is  a 
little  worm  that  eats  right  into  the  heart 
of  the  plant  at  the  roots,  causing  the  plant 
to  die,  or  stunting  it  so  that  it  will  come 
to  nothing  .  Is  there  any  remedy  for  this? 
It  cannot  be  reached  by  spraying  because 
it  is  in  the  ground.  I  would  also  like  to 
know  whether  a  commercial  fertilizer 
could  be  used  with  success.  If  so,  what 
should  the  analysis  be,  and  about  how 
much  should  be  applied  to  each  hill. 

w.  h.  s. 

My  experience  is  that  better  sucess  has 
been  obtained  by  using  well-rotted  manure 
than  with  phosphate  for  melons.  I  do  not 
advise  using  hog  manure  for  any  hill  pur- 
pose  ;  it  seems  to  'breed  more  insects  than 
any  other  manure.  For  watermelons,  plow 
under  a  field  of  rye  about  April  15,  then 
dig  holes  with  a  spade  10  ft.  apart  each 
way.  If  you  plow  a  furrow  for  the  row 
it  turns  up  the  rye  and  is  in  the  way. 
Dig  holes  about  15  in.  deep,  put  in  a  good 
shovelful  of  well-rotted  manure.  Pull  6 
or  8  in.  of  earth  on  manure ;  this  should 
lie  until  May  10;  then  plant  six  to  eight 
seeds  in  a  hill,  and  after  seed  is  up  re¬ 
move  all  but  three  plants.  Do  not  make 
hill  much  higher  than  surface  of  ground. 

For  muskmelons,  plow  deep  furrows 
8  ft.  apart,  spread  the  manure  in  the 
rows  at  least  4  in.  deep,  and  throw  a  fur¬ 
row  from  each  side  of  row  on  top  of 
manure.  Let  this  ridge  remain  until 
May  10 ;  then  rake  off  the  top  of  ridge, 
make  a  small  furrow  with  hand  plow 
and  drop  the  seeds  in  this  furrow  about 
0  in.  apart,  so  as  to  insure  a  stand  of 
plants  a  foot  apart.  Planting  in  this 
manner,  one  is  very  seldom  troubled  with 
ants  or  other  insects  destroying  the  young 
plants,  and  if  wood  ashes  are  dusted  on 
the  plants  once  a  week,  there  is  little  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  striped  bugs.  Begin  to  spray 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  as  soon  as  plants 
begin  to  run,  and  continue  once  a  week. 

If  phosphate  is  used,  sow  a  large  hand¬ 
ful  to  a  space  of  3  ft.  in  bottom  of  fur¬ 
row  then  drag  a  chain  through  furrow 
to  mix  soil  and  phosphate  thoroughly  be¬ 
fore  putting  on  top  soil.  A  Dhosphate 
running  o-8-6  is  the  proper  kind  to  use. 

WIT  MAM  PERKTN8. 


A  BOOK 

You  Cannot  Buy 
Now  Free  to  You 

An  unbiased,  authorita¬ 
tive  discussion  of  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases 
and  how  to  control  them. 
Admits  that  Pyrox  is  not 
a  cure-all,  and  lets  users 
tell  you  in  their  own 
words  how  Pyrox  saves 
them  time  and  money. 
You  won’t  have  the  lat¬ 
est  spraying  data  until 
you  get  this  finely  il¬ 
lustrated,  authoritative 
hand-book. 

Send  for  it  to-day 


ryrox 

Guard 
Yova  Crops 

against  the.  winged 
and  crawling  armies 


O 


N  guard  twenty-four  years! 
— killing  bugs,  controlling 
blight,  invigorating  plants — this 
is  the  crop-saving  record  of 
PYROX.  You  buy  it  as  a  smooth, 
firm  paste — a  chemical  blend  of  a  powerful  fungicide  and 
a  deadly  poison.  Pyrox  has  a  poison  equivalent  in  excess 
of  that  required  by  U.  S.  standards.  Extra  high  in 
copper. 


Mixes  easily  in  water;  covers  more  foliage  because 
it  sprays  through  finest  nozzles  in  a  fog-like  mist.  Sticks 
like  paint  when  dry,  even  in  heavy,  driving  rains. 

Even  if  you  are  not  troubled  by  hugs,  flea  beetles,  leaf- 
hoppers  or  fungous  diseases,  use  Pyrox  for  its  invigorat¬ 
ing  effects.  Keeps  plants  growing  until  harvest,  thereby 
increasing  the  crop.  Fine  for  HOME  GARDENS,  all 
truck,  small  fruits,  flowers,  shrubs.  If  not  at  your 
dealer’s,  write  our  nearest  office. 


We  also  make  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Calcium  Arsenate , 

Bodo,  Paradichlorobenzene,  and  Paris  Green. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Co.,  49  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 

111  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  best  and  most  durable  for  spraying  trees, 
whitewashing,  disinfecting,  painting,  etc.  Per¬ 
fected  pump,  self  cleaning  Strainer  and  agitator.  No 
other  has  these  features.  Develops  pressure  up  to 
260  lb*.,  works  easy,  covers  100  square  feet  per  min¬ 
ute.  Used  by  such  good  judges  of  mechanics  as 
Charles  M.  Schwab. 

PARAGON 

SPRAYERS 

DO  NOT  CLOG 

EQUIPMENT:  10  feet 
Bpecial  Spray  Hose, 
7}j>-foot  Extension 
Pipe,  Mist  Nozzle, 
Steel  Cap,  Straight 
Spray.  This  is  the  pop¬ 
ular  size.  Mounted  on 
strong  steel  truck. 
Other  sizes  from  3% 
to  60  gallons.  Perfect 
satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Inquire  of  your 
local  dealer  or  write 
us  direct  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular  and 
price  list. 

F.  H.  CRAWFORD,  299  Broadway,  New  York. 


TRUES  FRIEND"  SPRAYERS 

GASPORT.  N.Y. 
Catalog  Tree 


r - - - - 

Spraying  Makes 

A  Better  Garden 

^  Kill  the  bugs  and  head  off  blight.  With  a 
Brown’s  AUTO-SPRAY,  you  are  fully  equip¬ 
ped  to  drive  out  the  enemy.  It 
operates  by  compressed  air — has 
patent  non-clog  nozzle  and  shut¬ 
off  that  saves  solution. 

Auto-Spray  Outiits  are  made  in  10 
styles,  big  and  little.  Better  learn 
why  more  than  a  million  users  prefer 
them.  Send  for  Catalog  today  and 
ask  for  free  Spraying  Calendar. 

The  E.C.  BROWN  CO. 

892  Maple  Street 
Rochester,  N 


HIGH  GRADE  ILLUMINATING  OIL 

(kerosene.)  Carefully  refined  from  best  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Crude.  Safe  and  pure.  For  use  in  lamps, 
stoves,  incubators,  tractors,  etc.  PURE  PENNSYLVA¬ 
NIA  GASOLINE,  68-70"  gravity.  We  ship  in  55  gallon 
steel  drums.  LUBRICATING  OILS  AN1I  GREASES  for 
e\ery  purpose  Write  for  prices,  liny  direct  ami 
save  money.  REFINERS’  DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


The  Best  Fertilizer  by  Test  The  JOYNT  Brand 

PURE,  UNLEACHED.  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

•r;  complete  and  profitable  fertilizer  for  all  grow ingcrops. 
fruit,  tobacco  and  truck  growing.  top  dressing  and  seed¬ 
ing  down.  Agents  Wanted  Correspondence  Invited. 
Address  JOHN  JOYNT  CO.,  Lucknow ,  Ont.,  Can . 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


MANY  of  our  legal  questions  reveal  a  stubborn 
obstinacy  and  determination  to  tight  for  cer¬ 
tain  rights  which  may  prove  a  hindrance  rather  than 
a  help.  La  wing  is  had  business  at  best.  Getting  out 
is  much  harder  than  getting  in.  There  are,  of  course, 
cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  stand  firm  and  refuse 
to  compromise,  but  in  tlie  majority  of  cases  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  a  prompt  settlement,  and  we  always 
advise  such  action  whenever  possible.  There  is  good 
advice  in  the  New  Testament  about  this: 

“ Agree  with  thine  adversary  g-uickly,  while  thou 
ai  t  in  the  way  with  him,  lest  at  any  time  the  adver¬ 
sary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge  and  the  judge  deliver 
thee  to  the  officer  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison.” 

WE  regard  milk  as  t lie  greatest  single  food  pro¬ 
duct  in  all  nature.  It  is  the  best  conveyor  of 
lime  and  vitamines,  the  best  frame  builder,  and  both 
by  analysis  and  its  liquid  character  the  best  “bal¬ 
ance”  for  any  wrong  diet,  it  saves  children,  protects 
old  age,  and  gives  strength  to  strong  adult  life. 
Fresh  air  and  milk  are  two  great  essentials  to 
health.  The  men  and  women  who  produce  good 
clean  milk  are  responsible  for  prime  necessities  and 
may  fairly  be  called  the  most  necessary  class  in  the 
world.  Dairymen  are  national  life-givers,  but  .it 
must  be  said  that  too  many  of  them  do  not  use 
enough  milk  in  their  own  families.  It  may  be  that 
constant  association  with  this  vital  fluid  makes  one 
lose  the  thought  of  its  importance,  but  there  is 
scarcely  u  farm  family  in  the  country  that  would 
not  be  healthier  and  happier  if  it  would  double  its 
consumption  of  milk. 


WE  found  a  new  use  for  the  radio  last  week. 

One  of  our  folks  is  slowly  recovering  from 
the  grippe.  That  means  a  long,  tedious  waiting  for 
the  return  of  strength — there  are  few  things  more 
depressing  than  such  an  attempt  to  rally  from  this 
mean  disease  when  the  sky  is  clouded  and  the  storm 
roars  outside.  The  eyes  ache,  the  head  is  tired — 
life  seems  a  long  monotonous  grind  of  anxious  wait¬ 
ing.  We  just  moved  the  radio  into  the  sick  room, 
connected  it  properly  and  searched  the  air  for  a  sign. 
It  came.  There  was  a  fine,  impressive  church  ser¬ 
vice,  a  great  concert,  an  interesting  lecture,  and  the 
patient  could  hear  it  all  to  the  lightest  detail.  It 
was  wonderful ;  the  depression'  passed  away,  the 
sense  of  loneliness  was  gone.  Invisible  hands  seemed 
to  reach  out  of  the  air  with  kindly  sympathy  and 
helpful  entertainment.  It  was  better  than  medi¬ 
cine.  We  may  well  speak  of  the  wonders  of  the 
radio.  It  means  much  to  all  who  have  hearing,  but 
the  supreme  satisfaction  will  come  to  the  sick  or 
infirm  who  would  otherwise  lie  shut  away  from  what 
we  call  “society”  and  its  pleasures.  We  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  time  when  the  radio  will  he  placed  in 
every  country  home,  and  considered  as  necessary  as 
the  stove.  Speed  the  day  when  the  nation  and  the 
world  will  be  brought  closer  together. 

NO  doubt  the  question  of  daylight  saving  will 
come  up  in  various  State  Legislatures  this  year. 
In  New  Jersey  the  farmers  are  ready.  With  the 
present  organization  of  the  Senate  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  pass  any  law  forcing  daylight  saving  upon 
the  entire  State.  The  farmers  will  try  to  prevent 
the  use  of  this  system  of  time  registration  in  the 
entire  State,  Imt  it  is  not  likely  they  can  succeed. 
In  New  York  we  understand  that  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  revive  the  daylight  saving  law  which  was 
repealed  two  years  ago.  We  understand  that  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith  favors  such  a  law,  and  the  New  York 
City  members  of  both  parties  can  control  the  Legis¬ 
lature  if  they  care  to.  That  is  the  situation,  and  if 
the  farmers  do  not  want  a  daylight  saving  law  they 
must  prepare  for  battle  at  once. 


AS  everyone  knows,  the  California  fruit  growers 
have  long  held  a  monopoly  in  the  sale  of  canned 
peaches.  Perhaps  we  cannot  fairly  call  it  a  monop¬ 
oly,  but  at  any  rate  California  has  the  bulk  of  the 
trade.  Now  the  canners  in  Michigan,  New  York  and 
Canada  are  going  after  this  business.  At  least  they 
are  after  their  share.  With  thorough  organization 
and  investment  of  capital  they  will  be  able  to  put  up 
strong  competition  with  California.  This  will  mean 
a  renewal  of  interest  in  growing  cling  peaches  of 
canning  quality  that  will  grow  well  in  this  section. 
These  clings  will  surely  be  grown  for  such  a  can¬ 
ning  trade.  A  few  years  from  now,  if  present  plans 
are  carried  out,  this  will  be  one  of  the  big  fruit 
questions,  and  we  intend  that  our  readers  shall  be 
prepared  for  the  change  in  varieties  which  this  can¬ 
ning  problem  will  make  necessary. 

* 

Every  city  man  that  goes  back  to  the  country,  if  he 
goes  in  the  proper  spirit  and  with  due  modesty  toward 
his  rural  neighbors,  adds  immeasurably  to  the  rural  wel¬ 
fare.  The  truth  is  that  in  all  ways  the  city  needs  the 
country  and  the  country  needs  the  city;  “useless  each 
without  the  other.”  a.  w.  l. 

HE  great  strength  and  truth  of  that  statement 
lies  in  six  words — “proper  spirit  and  with  due 
modesty”  The  trouble  with  the  average  back-to- 
tlie-lander  is  that  he  expects  to  “show  these  old- 
timers  how  to  farm,”  but  what  he  usually  does  is  to 
make  a  show  of  himself.  Give  the  average  back-to- 
the-lander  a  full  outfit  of  modern  tools  and  let  his 
farmer  neighbor  take  a  team  and  plow,  an  old  har¬ 
row  and  a  cultivator,  and  tlie  farmer  will  beat  him 
two  to  one.  That  is  because  the  farmer  has  gained 
instinct  or  horse  sense  through  long  years  of  observa¬ 
tion.  The  back-to-the-lander  cannot  buy  these  essen¬ 
tial  things,  nor  can  he  gain  them  through  education 
or  science.  He  must  dig  them  out.  He  cannot  teach 
his  farmer  neighbors  half  as  much  as  they  can  teach 
him. 

* 

TKANGE  as  it  may  seem  to  readers  who  live  in 
thickly  settled  communities,  a  good  share  of  our 
legal  questions  refer  to  hunting  or  trapping  disputes. 
They  are  often  hard  to  settle.  Here  is  one  from 
Pennsylvania ; 

Swingle’s  dog  was  running  fox.  Abbey  and  Patterson 
went  out  to  shoot  fox.  Abbey  shot  and  wounded  fox. 
Patterson  and  Abbey  pursued  fox.  Patterson  caught 
fox  when  it  fell.  This  was  all  on  Patterson’s  farm. 
Legally,  who  has  title  to  fox?  Fox  ran  about  80  or  40 
rods  before  it  fell.  The  question  of  ownership  is  be¬ 
tween  Patterson  and  Abbey.  f.  w.  o. 

The  general  rule  among  hunters  seems  to  be  that 
no  one  can  fairly  come  in  front  of  the  dog  and  shoot 
the  fox.  We  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any 
legality  about  this  rule,  but  it  is  held  sacred  by 
usage  in  most  communities.  If  we  were  to  attempt 
to  make  an  equal  division  of  the  fox  in  question,  we 
believe  that  we  would  give  the  pelt  to  Abbey,  the 
carcass  to  Swingle’s  dog,  and  a  medal  to  Patterson 
for  his  fleetness.  This  is  the  first  instance  that  we 
have  ever  had  our  attention  called  to  where  a  man 
Avas  able  to  catch  a  fox  on  foot,  and  surely  “The 
dun  deer's  hide  on  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied.”  We 
know  of  no  statute  covering  this  particular  question 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  have  no  doubt 
that  the  owner  of  the  property  would  also  he  en¬ 
titled  to  damages  for  trespass,  unless  he  invited 
Abbey  on  his  property  to  shoot  the  fox. 

* 

OW  do  you  account  for  the  difference?  New 
Jersey  is  a  typical  State  of  the  upper  Atlantic 
coast;  Oregon  fairly  represents  tlie  upper  Pacific 
coast  line.  New  Jersey  is  nearly  or  quite  200  years 
older  than  Oregon.  Agriculture  has  given  place  to 
manufacturing,  and  the  State  is  dominated  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  occupation  by  half  a  dozen  large  cities. 
Oregon  is  still  largely  agricultural.  Gov.  Silzer  of 
New  Jersey  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  and 
thus  claims  to  carry  a  mandate  from  Jerseymen. 
Speaking  of  the  prohibition  laws,  Gov.  Silzer  claims 
that  these  laws  have  failed,  and  he  calls  for  more 
liberal  enforcement,  if  not  the  annulment  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment!  Now,  Gov.  Pierce  of  Ore¬ 
gon  was  also  elected  by  a  good  majority,  and  he 
claims  to  express  the  thought  of  Oregonians  when  lie 
says : 

1  have  been  saddened  many  times  by  finding  that 
prominent  men  of  this  State  behind  closed  doors  are 
breaking  the  prohibition  law.  I  ask  for  a  higher  sense 
of  moral  duty  and  for  an  awakening  of  the  public  con¬ 
science.  We  must  one  and  all  determine  to  drive  liquor 
from  our  midst  by  making  it  so  hard  for  the  bootlegger 
to  thrive  that  he  will  be  glad  to  leave  our  State  and 
take  with  him  his  nefarious  business.  Liquor  venders 
cannot  do  business  alone.  I  ask  you  for  assistance  in  a 
continued  effort  to  enforce  the  la\AT. 

Both  are  Americans,  both  seeming  anxious  to  act 
for  the  best  interests  of  their  States.  This  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  regarding  prohibition  is  typical  of 
other  differences  which  openly  exist.  Hoav  do  you 
account  for  the  difference? 


SOME  of  the  city  papers  have  featured  the  change 
of  January  milk  prices  as  a  price  war.  It  has 
caused  some  feverishness  in  both  city  and  country, 
but  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  price  war  has  yet  de¬ 
veloped.  The  pood  price  for  January  Avas  originally 
$8.37  per  hundred  for  Class  I,  and  $2.80  for  Class  II. 
On  January  5,  however,  Class  II  Avas  i-educed  to 
$2.70,  as  of  January  1.  On  January  16  the  pool  asso¬ 
ciation  reduced  the  price  to  $2.90  for  Class  I,  and 
$2.50  for  Class  II,  to  take  effect  January  16.  The 
price  of  milk  per  can  on  the  city  platform  Avas  orig¬ 
inally  fixed  at  $4  per  can  to  small  dealers.  Under 
the  new  price  to  producers  this  Avill  uoav  be  reduced 
to  $3.60  per  can.  The  milk  sold  in  hulk  to  the 
stores  will  probably  be  reduced  a  cent  a  quart  to 
consumers  who  buy  it  in  the  stores  in  bulk.  This 
reduction,  however,  is  not  general.  No  reduction 
has  yet  been  made  to  consumers  of  bottled  milk. 
The  Sheffield  Farms  group  fixed  a  flat  price  of  $3.15 
for  3  per  cent  milk  for  January,  and  at  their  meeting 
in  the  city  last  Aveek  they  decided  to  continue  that 
price  through  January.  None  of  the  other  groups 
has  changed  the  original  January  prices,  which  in 
all  cases  are  based  on  a  fiat  price  for  milk  delivered, 
Avith  no  further  reduction  for  surplus  or  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes.  At  the  Borden  oflices  on  January 
24  no  reduction  to  consumers  had  been  decided  upon. 
The  reduction,  it  was  said,  came  as  a  cloudburst  out. 
of  a  clear  sky,  and  tlie  office  Avas  not  prepared  for 
it,  but  there  aagis  an  intimation  in  the  city  press  that 
(lie  reduction  would  probably  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer. 

* 

OMEONE,  we  think  it  is  our  old  friend  Senator 
Moses  of  New  Hampshire,  started  the  story  that 
“ihe  ’farm  bloc’  in  the  Senate  is  composed  of  19  law¬ 
yers,  one  editor  and  one  well-digger.”  The  remark 
was  evidently  intended  as  a  sneer,  and  Ave  find  it 
bobbing  up  frequently  among  city  people.  Well,  it 
must  be  said  that  a  Avell-digger  must  have  his  feet 
in  the  soil  at  least.  Our  understanding  is  that  every 
member  of  this  “farm  bloc”  owns  land  and  knoAvs 
from  experience  how  much  the  farmer  gets  of  the 
quoted  market  price.  That  is  the  chief  reason  why 
they  are  in  the  “bloc.”  These  lawyers  have  been 
retained  by  farmers  to  look  after  their  interests. 
They  are  all  from  agricultural  States,  and  it  has 
been  made  known  to  them  that  the  people  “back 
home”  want  certain  legislation  and  do  not  want  cer¬ 
tain  laws  and  practices.  These  laAvyers  represent 
their  constituents.  Some  lawyers  go  to  Congress 
from  farming  districts  but  they  do  not  represent 
farmers.  They  oAve  their  election  to  the  votes  of 
country  people,  but  they  do  not  represent  them.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  if  Ave  can  find  a  skilled  laAvyer 
who  Avill  act  honestly  for  us  and  do  what  Ave  ask 
him  to  do,  Ave  may  he  better  served  than  by  a  farmer 
untried  in  political  work.  If  Ave  have  21  fearless 
men  in  the  United  States  Senate  avIio  Avill  do  Avlia  1 
AA  e  ask  them  to  do,  and  do  it  fearlessly  and  openly, 
it  does  not  make  much  difference  what  their  private 
business  may  be.  These  men  are  pushed  along  by 
concentrated  public  sentiment.  The  Eastern  people 
may  Avonder  how  it  comes  that  these  men  can  break 
away  from  party  ties  and  work  for  definite  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes,  but  the  Western  people  have  been 
quicker  to  realize  the  power  of  concentration  behind 
a  representative.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  ter- 
rific  tornado  near  St.  Louis.  The  wind  raged  Avith 
fearful  violence.  Pieces  of  ordinary  joist  Avere 
driven  right  through  the  steel  siding  of  a  bridge,  and 
common  straws  were  actually  driven  through  inch 
boards.  We  have  seen  pictures  taken  from  photo¬ 
glyphs  slioAving  these  wonderful  things.  Given  force 
enough  behind  it.  a  straw  may  actually  be  driven 
through  a  board.  It  all  depends  on  the  power.  For 
years  farmers  have  sent  men  to  Washington,  hut  the 
half-hearted  power  given  them  could  not  make  a 
dent  on  the  solid  Avail  of  prejudice  and  politics  which 
surrounds  Congress.  Then,  through  organization 
and  desperation,  tlie  agricultural  States  generated  a 
force  which  lias  sent  their  representatives  through 
tlie  Avails  of  political  habit  as  the  straws  were  blown 
through  the  board.  It  is  all  in  the  power  back  of 
the  man. 


Brevities 

It  is  reported  that  a  chestnut  tree  quite  immune  to 
the  blight  disease  has  been  found  in  Lancaster  Oo..  Pa. 

One  of  onr  people  sends  a  year’s  subscription  for  the 
janitor  on  his  block.  There  are  some  city  readers  who 
would  give  considerable  for  literature  that  Avill  civilize 
the  janitor ! 

Speed  is  not  confined  to  automobiles,  airships  and 
horses.  Skaters  have  it.  JewtraAv.  the  American  cham¬ 
pion.  recently  skated  220  yards  in  39  seconds,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  2  :03. 

There  is  great  need  of  a  potato  picker  that  will  take 
up  the  tubers  Avithout  bruising  them.  There  are  ma¬ 
chines  Avhich  do  this  fairly  Avell  on  open,  level  soil.  Avith¬ 
out  stones,  but  they  will  not  work  on  ordinary  soil. 
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A  Celebrated  Milk  Case  Decided 

EFEREE  JAMES  H.  MERWIN  handed  down 
his  decision  last  week  in  the  milk  ease  which 
lias  been  before  him  for  several  months,  finding  in 
favor  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Borden’s  Farm  Products,  the  defendants 
in  the  action,  and  denying  the  injunction  sought  in 
the  case. 

The  complainant  in  the  case  was  Frederick  Ik 
Barnes  of  Westmoreland,  Oneida  County.  New  York. 
Mr.  Barnes  is  a  dairy  farmer  and  sold  milk  for  a 
number  of  years  to  the  Borden  Company  at  West¬ 
moreland.  lie  dhl  not  sign  the  pooling  contract,  and 
in  consequence  the  Borden's  Company  refused  to 
accept  his  milk  on  April  1.  11122,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  seek  an  outlet  elsewhere  at  a  place  less  accessible 
to  him.  1 1  is  contention  was  that  he  was  discrim¬ 
inated  against  because  of  the  contract  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  pooling  association  and  the  Borden's  Com¬ 
pany,  which  constituted  a  conspiracy  to  force  him  to 
sign  the  pooling  contract  or  to  suffer  other  incon¬ 
veniences  or  loss  of  a  market  for  his  milk.  He  asked 
an  injunction  from  the  court  restraining  the  defend¬ 
ants  from  creating  a  monopoly  in  milk  and  refusing 
to  buy  his  milk  because. of  an  agreement  between 
themselves  to  do  so. 

The  court  reviews  the  whole  case  at  considerable 
length.  It  finds  that  (he  contracts  gave  the  pooling 
association  a  monopoly  of  tin)  highest  fh’iced  classi¬ 
fication  limited  to  its  own  deliveries  and  the  control 
of  the  market  by  the  dealers  buying  of  it.  The  court 
holds,  however,  that  the  pooling  association  did  not 
control  enough  of  the  milk  to  make  a  monopoly  in 
the  meaning  of  the  law  as  generally  interpreted  in 
previous  court  decisions.  It  holds  in  effect  that  Mr. 
Barnes  had  other  markets  available,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  was  selling  his  milk  at  a  higher  price  than 
that  paid  pooling  members  at  the  Borden's  plant, 
and  that  short  of  a  complete  monopoly  Borden’s  had 
a  right  to  buy  their  supply  of  milk  from  whom  they 
pleased.  The  court  finds  nothing  in  either  the  com¬ 
mon  law  or  statutes  and  in  the  evidence  before  it  to 
constitute  a  conspiracy,  and  the  petition  for  an  in¬ 
junction  is  denied. 

The  court,  we  think,  states  the  ease  with  admirable 
clearness  and  convincing  logic  in  the  following  lan¬ 
guage  : 

The  Legislature,  supported  by  public  opinion,  litis  de¬ 
termined  that  the  dairy  industry  and  the  farm  industry 
in  general  is  in  a  position  where  it  needs  a  different 
treatment  from  ordinary  business  enterprises.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this.  The  farmer  is  an  individ¬ 
ualist— he  cannot  combine  his  production  in  great,  com¬ 
pact  aggregations  of  capital;  he  cannot  get  the  benefit 
of  collective  markets  except  through  a  combination 
which  is  liable  to  be  held  invalid  under  the  anti-trust 
statutes.  Just  now  the  post-war  readjustment  of  prices 
has  hit  him  first  and  hardest.  The  Legislature,  backed 
by  public  opinion,  has  determined  that  the  State  can 
afford  to  give  special  treatment  to  this  class  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  It  is  a  question  not  of  technical  constitution— - 
of  law,  but  of  social  policy. 

It  is’  true  that  if  under  the  cover  of  this  beneficent 
policy  the  farmer  should  develop  an  organization  that 
absolutely  controlled  the  price  of  dairy  products  and 
other  farm  products,  and  raised  those  prices  to  an  un¬ 
conscionable  height,  and  indulged  in  the  human  greed 
which  often  accompanies  monopoly,  then  it  is  not  only 
probable  but  quite  certain  that  the  State  would  with¬ 
draw  the  protection  of  these  exemptions  and  would 
require  the  farmers  to  come  under  the  same  laws  as 
other  business  men.  But  that  is  not  the  case  at  this 
time,  and  for  the  present  anyway  it  may  be  considered 
settled  policy  that  the  farmers  and  laboring  men  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  exemption  from  our  anti-trust  stat¬ 
utes.  This  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
organizations  are  not  money  organizations  and  do  not 
attain  the  tremendous  cohesion  and  momentum  which 
come  from  vast  accumulations  of  material  capital  assets. 
They  are,  accordingly,  less  adapted  to  the  ruthless  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  their  advantage  over  other  people  than  are 
great  capitalistic  combinations. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  share  in  the  (excite¬ 
ment  that  has  disturbed  some  of  our  good  friends 
over  this  case.  The  laws  and  the  procedure  growing 
out  of  co-operative  effort  are  new.  No  one  knows 
just  what  the  law  is  until  the  courts  have  spoken. 
It  is  inevitable  that  the  meaning  of  the  laws,  and  the 
legality  of  contracts  used  in  conducting  the  business, 
should  sooner  or  later  come  under  court  review,  and 
the  sooner  doubtful  points  are  settled  the  better  if  is 
for  the  co-operative  system. 

'l’lie  court  has  made  it  clear  in  the  language  quoted 
above,  that  this  is  not  a  decision  on  technical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  law  or  exclusively  on  consistency  of 
testimony.  He  rightly  says  it  is  a  question  of  social 
policy.  No  well-informed  person  will  dispute  this 
statement.  It  is  in  the  atmosphere.  No  matter  who 
you  approach  in  country  or  city,  in  banking  or  busi¬ 
ness  or  labor  circles,  in  executive  chambers  or  legis¬ 
lative  halls,  the  one  general  sentiment  is  to  give 
farmers  an  opportunity  to  work  out  a  fair  deal  for 
themselves  through  collective  bargaining,  free  from 
the  restriction  of  anti-trust  laws  which  have  been 
enacted  for  the  restraint  of  capital  and  big  business. 
That  is  the  “social  policy.” 

All  true  friends  of  co-operation  will  indorse  the 
sentiments  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the  quotation. 


Farm  co-operation  must  not  aim  at  monopoly.  To  do 
so  would  refute  its  own  altruistic  policy.  Its  suc¬ 
cess  must  depend  on  an  efficient  and  economic  ser¬ 
vice.  This  is  the  purpose  of  its  existence.  A  com¬ 
plete  monopoly  would  defeat  itself  by  alienating  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  and  inviting  competition  of  substitute 
food  products,  and  restraining  legislation,  as  the 
court  in  this  case  intimates.  Co-operation  never  had 
a  better  chance  than  it  has  today  in  this  country. 
The  sentiment  is  all  for  it.  We  can  have  the  legisla¬ 
tion  and  the  form  of  organization  we  want.  The 
courts  and  public  opinion  will  sustain  any  policy  or 
procedure  that  does  not  endanger  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.  It  is  all  up  to  farmers  now.  Co-operation  is 
on  trial.  It  is  something  that  every  individual 
farmer  must  undertake  for  himself  as  one  of  the 
factors  in  success.  It  is  a  farmer’s  work.  If  left  to 
others,  it  will  ultimately  fail.  If  farmers  themselves 
study  their  part,  and  do  their  part,  and  exercise 
their  direction  and  control,  it  will  not  make  farm 
millionaires,  neither  will  it  continue  to  make  for¬ 
tunes  for  others,  but  it  will  preserve  the  rule  of  our 
American  farm  freeholds. 


Cotton  Growing  at  the  North 

WE  have  spent  quite  a  little  time  looking  up  the 
records  of  cotton  growing  in  the  North.  At 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution  cotton  was  surely 
grown  successfully  in  Cape  May  Co.,  N.  J.  II  seems 
to  have  been  mostly  what  we  might  call  garden  cul¬ 
ture;  that  is,  a  small  quantity  for  home  spinning. 
In  Delaware  and  parts  of  Pennsylvania  enough  cot¬ 
ton  was  grown  to  supply  many  domestic  uses.  The 
crop  has  certainly  been  grown  as  far  north  as  the 
thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  but  the  authorities 
seem  to  agree  that  the  thirty-seventh  degree  is  about 
the  limit  of  safety.  These  reports  refer  to  conditions 
more  than  150  years  ago.  Since  then  new  varieties 
and  methods  have  been  developed.  We  must  admit 
very  frankly  that  the  scientific  men  and  station 
workers  say  that  cotton  culture  in  Maryland  and 
New  Jersey  is  a  dream.  We  are  told  to  "forget  it,” 
but  when  an  idea  is  firmly  fixed  in  mind  it  is  hard 
to  rub  it  out.  We  still  think  that  some  of  the  earlier 
varieties  of  cotton  will  mature  in  the  lower  counties 
of  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware.  We  think 
the  cotton  situation  is  such  that  it  will  pay  to  spend 
some  money  in  testing  the  matter  out. 


To  Florida  by  Auto 

HARDLY  a  day  passes  without  news  from  some 
friend  who  has  undertaken  the  gas  route  to 
Florida.  From  all  over  the  North  men,  women  and 
children  have  packed  themselves  into  cars  and 
trucks,  with  tents  and  beds  and  stoves  and  food, 
“stepped  on  the  gas”  and  headed  South.  There  is 
so  much  of  this  that  it  is  beginning  to  affect  the 
working  life  of  the  nation.  There  are  many  people 
of  middle  age  or  older,  who,  10  years  ago,  could  not 
have  been  induced  to  leave  their  snow-covered  farms. 
There  was  little  if  any  productive  labor  for  them  in 
the  North,  yet  it  was  the  habit  and  custom  to  remain 
there,  often  in  discomfort.  Now,  at  the  real  ap¬ 
proach  of  Winter,  many  of  these  people  step  into  the 
car  and  start  South.  The  younger  people  stay  at 
home  to  care  for  the  farm,  or  changes  are  made  so 
there  is  no  stock  to  provide  for.  When  this  Winter 
exodus  started  there  was  little  if  any  real  signifi¬ 
cance  to  it.  but  now  it  has  become  so  general  that 
we  must  all  consider  it.  It  is  mixing  up  Americans 
as  nothing  before  has  done.  The  great  movement  of 
population  from  East  to  West  in  the  years  surround¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  did  not  mix  the  people  so  much  as 
they  transferred  population  from  one  permanent 
home  to  another.  This  new  migration  is  different. 
It  does  not  usually  mean  a  new  permanent  home,  for 
these  birds  of  passage  will  come  back  to  the  North¬ 
ern  nest  once  more,  happier  and  healthier,  and  with 
broader  lives  than  before.  It  is  sure  to  have  a  per¬ 
manent  effect  upon  Northern  agriculture,  and  will 
help  Southern  farming  as  well.  There  has  never 
been  anything  quite  like  it  before,  because  there 
never  was  anything  like  the  low-priced  car  in  all 
history  up  to  this  age. 


Wireless  at  the  School  House 

I  believe  the  next  great  use  for  wireless  will  be  for 
transmitting  intelligence  to  our  rural  schools.  No  mat¬ 
ter  where  they  are,  wireless  will  reach  them.  Suppose 
the  Department  of  Education  at  Albany,  N.  Y..  had  a 
large  broadcasting  station,  operating  on  a  special  wave 
length,  say  400  meters,  and  all  the  little  red  school- 
houses  in  the  State  were  equipped  with  radio  receiving 
sets  with  loud  speakers.  If  one  expert  instructor  was 
employed  at  the  transmitting  station  at  Albany,  N.  Y.. 
he  could  speak  to  every  little  rural  school  in  the  State 
at  the  same  moment,  one  of  the  marvels  of  wireless,  and 
at  the  noon  hour,  when  the  boys  and  girls  are  eating 
lunch,  the  station  at  Albany  could  transmit  the  latest 


news  of  the  day.  so  the  rural  schools,  would  get  the 
latest  news  as  soon  as  city  people,  and  the  farmers  who 
have  radios  could  listen  in  and  get  ihe  latest  news  at  the 
same  time. 

I  surely  believe  that  the  wireless  transmission  of  in¬ 
telligence  will  do  more  to  uplift  and  enlighten  the  rural 
schools  than  all  the  centralized  schools  that  can  be  built. 
I  say,  let  the  little  red  schools  stand  and  use  them; 
bring  them  right  up  to  date  by  the  modern  means  of 
wireless.  Why  burden  the  people  with  a  load  of  extra 
taxation,  when  they  are  already  faxed  to  the  limit? 
W  hy  not  take  advantage  <>f  the  inexpensive  means  of 
transmitting  intelligence  to  the  schools  that  are  already 
built?  J.  HOLMES  WILSON. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

WELL,  why  not?  We  surely  believe  that  the  ex¬ 
tended  use  of  wireless  will  have  the  effect  of 
scattering,  rather  than  condensing  population.  It 
will  not  be  necessary,  in  the  future,  to  group  people 
together  in  order  to  reach  them.  The  listening  wire 
will,  to  a  great  extent,  take  the  place  of  personal 
contact.  That  would  create  a  new  use  for  the 
schools,  and  make  them  what  they  should  be — cen¬ 
ters  of  community  life. 


A  Trick  of  Tax  Dodgers 

HE  New  York  Times  prints  the  following  story 
of  a- tax-dodging  scheme  In  Germany: 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  fax  dodgers  even  in 
Germany.  An  American  just  returned  from  Europe 
made  on  the  way  back  the  acquaintance  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  one  of  our  big  tobacco  corporations  and 
learned  from  him,  in  one  of  those  moments  of  confidence 
that  often  come  upon  travelers,  of  a  queer  trick  by 
which  some  Germans  not  only  are  cutting  down  their 
taxes,  hut  also  are  getting  real  money  to  a  place  where 
the  Government  cannot  get  hold  of  it. 

This  is  the  way  the  trick  is  worked:  The  agents  sold 
to  a  retail  dealer  in  Berlin  $1,000  worth  of  tobacco.  By 
request  he  made  out  a  bill  for  $1,500  and  this  bill  was 
paid  by  real  money  to  that  amount  to  be  sent  here.  Of 
the  $1,500,  however,  only  $1,000  was  taken  by  the 
tobacco  company;  the  remaining  $500  was  deposited  in 
a  New  York  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Berlin  merchant. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that.  The  merchant 
enters  his  purchase  on  his  books  its  $1,500  paid  for 
stock,  and  then  ho  sells  that  stock  at  prices  bringing 
him  only  $1,200.  He  has  made  a  real  profit,  of  $200. 
but  an  apparent  loss  of  $.300.  and  it  is  the  $.300  loss 
that  figures  in  his  income  tax  return  as  a  deduction 
from  gross. 

That  this  is  anything  like  a  general  practice  in  Ger¬ 
many  cannot  be  deduced  from  a  single  example.  A  good 
many  Germans  have  no  opportunity  thus  to  lighten 
their  burdens — and  thus  to  increase  that  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  case  stands 
alone.  At  once  ingenious,  simple  and  effective,  it  would 
have  a  considerable  popularity  in  any  country  where 
the  millennium  still  delays. 


Here  is  a  Dime  Dollar 

GOV.  WALTER  M.  BIERCE  of  Oregon  is  a 
farmer.  In  his  inaugural  address  he  took  up 
an  unusual  line  of  thought.  Here  is  an  extract  from 
it — unusual,  but  who  shall  say  it  is  not  true? 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  on  my  farm.  I  watched  a  beau¬ 
tiful  pen  of  white-faced  steers,  grain  fed,  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket,  aml_ns  I  watched  them  I  thought,  “You  are  worth 
about  $50  each  on  the  present  market.  If  I  were  to 
count  the  taxes  on  the  land  from  which  you  have  eaten 
the  grass,  and  the  taxes  on  the  land  from  which  you 
have  eaten  the  hay,  and  the  taxes  paid  upon  yourselves 
and  your  mother,  then  there  is  standing  against  each  of 
you  approximately  $15  taxes.  Each  steer  has  actually 
cost  this  farm  $75.  When  your  hide  is  cut  up  and 
made  into  harness  and  shoes,  and  you  are  cut  up  into 
steaks  and  roasts,  r  lien  you  will  cost  those  who  con¬ 
sume  you  about  $500  each.  The  railroad  that  takes  yon 
to  market  fixes  the  freight  rate  and  makes  a  profit,  tin* 
packer  that  prepares  you  for  the  market  fijees  the  price 
and  makes  a  profit,  the  retailer  fixes  the  price  and 
makes  a  profit,  the  hotelkeeper,  the  harness-maker  all 
fix  the  price  so  that  they  will  make  a  profit.  The 
farmer  is  the  only  one  in  the  long,  long  line  from  the 
producer  to  the  actual  consumer  who  asks  the  world  to 
tix  a  price  on  his  product,  and  he  is  the  only  one  who 
fails  to  make  a  legitimate  profit.  Only  10  per  cent  is 
allowed  in  this  instance  to  the  one  who  produces,  00  per¬ 
cent  taken  by  those  who  can  and  do  dictate  the  price. 
Slowly  in  places,  rapidly  in  other  places,  the  producers 
arc  being  financially  ruined  by  the  present  marketing 
system.  1  do  not  even  want  to  think  of  State-owned 
packing  plants  and  warehouses  for  distribution  of  farm 
products,  but  I  do  want  to  warn  the  business  world  that 
the  producers  must  have  better  treatment  and  a  fair 
chance  for  existence. 


An  Extension  High  School 

On  page  ST  I  read  with  much  interest  the  blacksmith- 
veterinarian  article,  and  find  it  a  typical,  everyday 
ease.  No  matter  what  anyone  undertakes,  the  first 
question  is,  “Are  you  a  high  school  graduate?”  Not 
that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  this,  only  the  thing  is 
io  find  a  way  to  get  the  required  education  without  ac¬ 
tually  attending  high  school.  There  are  some  corre¬ 
spondence  schools  that  claim  to  fit  a  person  for  college, 
but  as  far  as  I  know  their  certificates  are  not  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  college  authorities. 

Here  is  my  idea  of  a  remedy:  Have  the  board  of 
education  prepare  a  home  study  course,  exactly  the 
same  as  is  used  in  the  classrooms,  for  the  pupils  to 
study  during  leisure  hours  and  evenings,  but  have  them 
examined  at  the  regular  high  school  examination  in  the 
high  school  classrooms,  or  elsewhere,  if  the  rooms  should 
happen  to  be  filled  to  capacity.  'I’liis  would  give  thou¬ 
sands  of  ambitious  young  men  and  women  a  chance  to 
acquire  the  very  much  desired  high  school  graduation. 
To  avoid  enrolling  of  slackers,  have  each  pupil  deposit 
$100,  to  be  returned  at  graduation  within  a  specified 
time. 

This  extension  of  the  high  school  would  benefit  both 
city  and  country.  There  are  lots  of  boys  and  girls 
anxious  to  continue  studies  after  leaving  public  schools, 
but  forced  to  look  for  employment  on  account  of  earning 
a  living.  On  the  other  hand,  in  country  districts  the 
high  school  is  so  far  away  that  the  pupils  are  forced  to 
board  away  from  home,  which  sterns  objectionable  to 
most  parents.  i*aul  a.  uoediger. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Strength 

I  like  trees 

Which  do  not  fear,  to  stand 

All  alone  against  the  sky, 

With  space  on  either  hand. 

And  I  like  folk 

Who  need  not  herd  together. 

It  takes  the  strongest,  trees  and  men, 
Alone  to  face  the  weather. 

— HILDA  MORRIS. 

* 

Many  of  our  people  have  asked  how  the 
authorities  in  hospitals  keep  track  of 
new-born  babies,  so  that  they  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  mixed  up.  In  our  local  hospital, 
and  many  others,  they  use  “baby  beads, 
which  are  small  beads  resembling  ivory, 
each  one  with  an  indelibly  printed  letter 
on  it.  Before  the  baby’s  birth  the  nurse 
strings  beads  to  form  the  child’s  antici¬ 
pated  name,  and  as  soon  as  born  the 
string  of  beads  is  fastened  around  the 
baby’s  neck.  This  necklace  is  never  re¬ 
moved  until  the  baby  leaves  the  hospital. 
Sometimes  mothers  buy  the  beads,  to  re¬ 
tain  them  as  a  keepsake.  If  not,  they  rre 
taken  apart  and  retained  by  the  hospital. 

* 

WnAT  is  “mett”  sausage?  One  of  our 
readers  asks  for  the  recipe,  and  we  are 
unable  to  locate  it.  It  may  be  a  local 
foreign  name,  but  we  should  like  to  get 
the  recipe  for  our  corresondent,  if  pos¬ 
sible. 

* 

We  have  been  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe 
for  homemade  laundry  soap  containing 
rosin,  given  some  time  ago  by  Mrs.  D.  B. 
P.  of  Tennessee.  Here  is  is  the  recipe : 
12  lbs.  grease,  1  lb.  borax,  1  lb.  English 
rosin,  three  boxes  lye.  Dissolve  borax, 
lye  and  rosin  in  eight  gallons  of  water, 
add  the  grease  and  boil  the  whole  two 
hours. 

* 

One  of  our  readers,  who  does  not  give 
her  name  or  address,  asks  how  to  store 
ham  and  bacon  for  the  Summer.  She 
puts  hers  in  a  wagon  house  after  rubbing 
with  pepper,  wrapping  in  newspaper  and 
putting  in  a  bag.  There  is  a  lot  of  waste, 
because  insects  get  into  it  in  warm 
weather.  We  should  think  the  wagon 
house  undesirable,  because  of  the  open 
doors  and  windows,  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  barn  or  stable  would  draw  flies.  Any 
place  where  meat  is  stored  should  be  dark, 
with  all  windows  screened  and  the  door 
kept  closed.  The  cellar  is  not  desirable, 
as  it  usually  induces  some  mold ;  an  up¬ 
stairs  room  is  preferable.  After  wrapping 
and  putting  in  a  muslin  bag,  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  paint  the  bag  all  over  with  melted 
paraffin,  giving  an  extra  coating  along 
the  seams.  The  loop  for  hanging  the 
meat  should  be  stitched  to  the  bag.  Never 
hang  by  a  cord  put  through  the  meat  and 
coming  out  through  the  bag,  as  this  gives 
an  opportunity  for  insects  to  enter.  Many 
people  keep  the  meat  hanging  in  the 
smoke-house,  and  where  there  is  room  this 
seems  a  practical  plan,  as  insects  seem  to 
avoid  it. 


Cold  Pack  Canning 

My  first  experience  dates  back  to  my 
girlhood  when  mother  attempted  some¬ 
thing  like  “steam  canning.”  She  kept 
trying,  and  her  incessant  effort  set  my 
mind  to  working.  She  did  not  live  to 
fully  test  out  her  plans.  As  soon  as  I 
saw  her  schemes  tried  by  others  and  a 
failure  resulted,  it  made  me  all  the  more 
determined.  At  times  I  seemed  to  have 
won,  and  then  came  failure,  but  it  was 
hard,  hard  work  all  the  time. 

Then  I  saw  the  cold  pack  method  dem¬ 
onstrated  and  I  felt  like  exclaiming: 
“Eureka !”  My  failures  were  explainable. 
The  screw  caps  were  the  trouble,  for  I 
had  not  been  able  to  handle  the  hot  jars, 
and  with  very  small  hands  had  not  been 
able  to  screw  them  as  I  should.  I  dis¬ 
carded  them  for  the  open-top  containers. 

It  was  a  delight  to  use  the  bulletin 
sent  out  by  the  government.  It  is  inserted 
(gummed  in)  in  my  cook  book,  so  the 
tables  are  at  hand  in  a  jiffy.  These,  how¬ 
ever.  are  not  hard  and  fast  rules.  One 
must  use  intelligence  and  judgment  as  in 
all  household  operations.  Corn,  beans  and 
greens  have  all  been  mistaken  for  fresh 
products  when  packed  by  this  bulletin. 
The  tender  young  beets  were  cooked  just 
long  enough  in  steam  to  slip  the.  skins 
and  then  the  cooking  completed  in  the 
jar.  It  usually  takes  one  hour,  but  it 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  beets  as  to  the 
length  of  the  time  to  process. 

Berries  and  fruit  are  not  more  difficult, 
but  require  different  handling.  Any  good 
recipe  combined  with  judgment  in  han¬ 
dlin'”  and  the  table  for  cooking  in  the  bul¬ 
letin  will  result  in  a  first  class  article. 

Meats  have  been  the  thing  that  has 
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required  more  ingenuity  and  judgment  in 
handling.  At  times  I  have  tried  the  cook¬ 
ing  in  the  jar,  while  again  the  meat  has 
been  partially  cooked  in  the  open  kettle 
and  then  sterilized  in  the  jar.  If  it  is 
cooked  in  the  kettle  more  meat  can  be 
packed  in  the  jar.  The  time  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  definitely,  but  the  bulletin  will 
give  one  a  fair  estimate  and  a  correct 
judgment  will  be  sure  after  a  trial  or 
two,  for  the  size  of  the  pieces  will  be  a 
factor  in  the^  cooking  process. 

When  the  roast,  is  prepared  for  cooking 
I  plan  a  portion  for  canning.  It  is  packed 
carefully  in  the  jar  with  about  an  inch  of 
water  or  gravy  if  I  have  it  and  then 
processed  for  1%  hours. 

Stews  and  soups  are  canned,  only  care 
must  be  exercised  lest  it  be  cooked  so 
long  that  the  flavor  is  extracted  from 
the  meat. 

Smothers  are  prepared  in  the  open  ket¬ 
tle  and  then  processed. 

Chicken  may  be  fried  or  stewed  and 
then  canned.  For  fried  chicken  the  best 
results  have  come  when  the  pieces  were 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9833.  Waist  lor 
misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18 
years.  Embroidery 
design  1085.  Price 
of  each,  20  cents. 


7886 

-  Negligee,  30 

to  46  in.  bust.  The 
medium  size  requires 
3%  yds.  of  plain 
material  40  in.  wide, 
with  2%  yds.  of  fig¬ 
ured  material  for 
drapery.  20  cents. 


acked  in  the  jar  and  no  liquids  used, 
'he  juice  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan  in 
■hieh  it  was  fried  is  diluted  with  milk  or 
rater  and  canned  so  that  the  usual  fried 
hicken  gravy  can  be  served.  We  prefer 
3  make  the  gravy  when  serving. 

The  stewed  chicken  may  be  prepared 
•ith  or  without  the  bones  though  the  jars 
ontain  more  ithout  the  bones  of  course. 
L.bout  114  to  2  hours  will  be  the  re- 
uired  time  to  process.  To  enumerate 
/hat  can  can  be  used  or  what  can  be  pre- 
ared  from  the  canned  chicken  would  be 
lmost.  endless. 

Any  of  the  products  of  the  farm  may 
e  canned  if  only  one  is  willing  to  try 
ut  an  original  idea  at  times  after  once 
earning  t1  e  fundamentals. 

One  mistake  I  made  at  first  was  to  fill 
he  meat  jars  too  full  and  thus  sacrifice 
uite  a  lot  of  valuable  meat  juices.  Then 

filled  the  boiler  so  full  that  the  jars 
rere  covered  with  the  bath  water.  Now 
inly  enough  water  to  come  up  to  about 
me-half  the  depth  of  the  jar  is  used.  The 
itsam  does  the  work  as  effectively  and 
nakes  the  handling  of  the  jars  much 
ampler.  Cord  is  tied  on  to  the  wire 
lamps  of  the  jars  which  makes  it  easy 
:o  lift  them  out  of  the  boiler. 

For  a  boiler  I  prefer  a  20-lb.  lard  pail, 
ffy  grocer  saved  one  for  me  and  charged 
ne  25  cents.  It  has  been  in  use  two 
Summers,  and  I  am  still  using  it.  I  have 
l  50-lb.  lard  pail  for  the  Summer  rush  of 
■anning.  It  cost  the  same.  They  are  a 
;reat  help.  They  fit  on  over  one  burner 
>n  the  oil  stove,  while  I  had  to  use  two 
mrners  under  the  wash  boiler  and  had 
rouble  to  make  it  come  to  a  boil.  I  made 
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Buys  All  the 

Wall  Paper 

for  An  Entire  Room 

Here  is  a  big  Montgomery  Ward  offer!  A  DOUBLE 
LENGTH  roll  of  wall  paper  for  only  6c.  Enough  to 
paper  an  entire  room  10x12  for  as  little  as  82c!  This 
includes  side  wall,  border  and  ceiling  paper. 

Send  for  our  new  book  of  Wall  Paper  Samples  and  see  the  MANY  OTHER  big 
values  we  have  ready  for  you.  It  shows  you  our  complete  new  assortment — grass- 
cloths,  tapestries,  oatmeal  papers,  leather  patterns,  fabrics.  And  all  at  prices  to  suit 
your  pocketbook.  Among  the  better  grades,  we  have  a  big  variety  for  only  60c  and 
up  per  DOUBLE  LENGTH  roll.  And  remember,  you  get  twice  aa  much  wallpaper 
in  oneof  our  16-yard  DOUBLE  LENGTH  rolls  as  in  the  ordinary  8-yard  single  roll. 

This  Wall  Paper  Book  FREE 

Contains  over  100  Actual  Samples 

Be  sure  to  get  a  copy  of  this  book  before 
planning  your  Spring  decorating.  It  is  made 
up  of  actual  large-sized  samples.  With  each 
aide  wall  is  Bhown  a  sample  of  the  border  to 
match.  Easy  and  pleasant  to  select  your  wall 
paper  this  way. 

Send  for  this  interesting  and  valuable  book 
today.  Ask  for  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book,  No. 

1923-M  Address  our  House  nearest  you. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 


CHICAGO 

i 


FORT  WORTH 


KANSAS  CITY 


PORTLAND  ORE. 


SAINT  PAUL. 


Greatest  Wall  Paper 
Bargains///  /5fe\Vforld 

as  low  At 


--  _***$#* 


>I.W.P.C0, 
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FREE 


SURE 

To  GIT  YOUR  COPY 
BEFORE  BUYING  WAUPAPERORPMMT- 

America’s  Foremost  Wall  Papers 

A  NATIONAL  REPUTATION 

This  old  reliable  Wall  Paper  house  announces  to  its  friends  that 
the  1923-24  catalogue  is  now  ready  showing  all  the  newest  designs. 
Write  today  lor  your  copy— you  will  save  50%.  Independent 
Wall  Papers  are  exclusive  and  cannot  be  purchased  elsewhero. 

FACTORY-TO-YOU  PRICES 

Ac,  Sc.  6c.  7c,  8c,  9c,  10c,  up  to  35c 

The  Independent  guarantee  protects  you.  Over  450.000  utisfied 
customer*  ,  _ 

Window  Shad«»— Sa  nita*— Bru»he*— -Tool* 

Paints  and  Varnishes — at  Factory  Prices. 

INDEPENDENT  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

OeDt.  P  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ig^Worlds  Largest  Exclusive  Wall  Paper  Mail  Order  House.  J 


WRITE  TO-OAY  FOR  FREE  BOOK 
OF  OVER  IOO  ACTUAL  SAMPLES 


BUY  FROM  WHOLESALER  DIRECT 


In  5-lb.  lots 
or  more 


Bean 
or 

Ground 

Sent  Parcel  Poat  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  your 
Check,  Money  Order  or  Cash. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  Est.  82  years 

888-289  Washington  Street,  New  York  City 


s||  Ilf  „ „ |  U  Vor„  for  sale,  direct  from  manofac- 

AIIWGOI  Knitting  Tarn  turer,at95c,  #1.85  and  §1  60 

a  pound.  Postage  paid  on  five  dollar  orders.  Write  for 
samples.  II.  A.  BARTLETT  -  Harmony,  Maine 


-JIIIIIMII  WOMANS  FRIEND  III1IIHI11S 

|  power  WASHER  | 


Mr."  Farmer"  Here  is  a  Real  — 
Power  Washer  built  especially  ~ 
tor  your  needs  to  be  run  by  a  33 
gasoline  engine  or  electric  33 
3:  power.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  showing  other  33 
S  styles,  also  special  introductory  offer. 

S=  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON.’O.  = 

siiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirs 


We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
to  your  R.  R.  station  and  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on 
plumbing  supplies,  water  sys¬ 
tems,  gasoline  engines,  roofing, 
pulleys,  belting  and  machine 
tools.  We  save  money  bycutting 
out  in-between  profit  and  book¬ 
keeping.  You  get  that  saving. 
Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Plumbing  and  Steam 
Supplies  at  Wholesale 

Pipe  Fittings,  Valves,  Steam  and  Hot  Water 
Heating  Boilers,  Radiators,  Pumping  Outfits. 
Bath  Room  and  Kitchen  Fixtures,  Septic  Tanka. 
Prompt  Shipments.  References:  R.  G.  Dun, 
Bradstreets,  Mechanics  Bank,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PAUL  AYERS  CO.,  INC.,  386  Jay  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AStove  fora  Dime 


AMAZING!  The  many  uses  of  this  little  stove. 
Use  it  for  cooking,  light  ironing,  heating  curling 
irons,  heating  water  quickly,  warming  baby’s  milk, 
in  emergencies,  in  the  sick  room.  Hundreds  of  other 
uses.  Always  ready  to  give  you  heat  in  a  moment. 
Be  sure  to  get  this 


sa  Canned  Heat 
Folding  Stove 

Send  ad  and  10c  to  Sterno  Corp-,  9  E.  37th  Street,  N.  Y.  C.,  Dept.  F-4  for  sample  stove. 


In  10  Minutes 

Whole.House.Warm 


w 


So  writes  August  Neutrup  of  Columbus,  Indiana— one  of 
thethousandsof  satisfied  owners  of  Kalamazoo  furnaces. 
He  also  says, “1  he  only  thing  1  am  sorry  for  is  that  we  did  not  buy 
sooner.  There  is  no  furnace  as  good  as  the  Kalamazoo  Pipeless.” 

■  ■  Our  heating  engineers  gladly  send  you 
easy  tO  install  blue  prints,  free.  Easily  save  *50  to 
i  $126  buying  direct  from  manufacturers.  Sizes  and  types  of  fur¬ 
naces  for  every  home— large  and  small.  Prompt,  safedelivery 
guaranteed.  FREE  Bargain  Catalog— Makes  special 
offer  to  early  buyers.  Get  this  book.  It  gives  all  facts 
and  lists  a  thousand  bargains  inFurnaces,  Stoves,  Ranges, 
Furniture  and  farm  and  home  needs.  Write  today. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO., 6910  B»cb*jt»r  An*..  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kaiara.az.oe 

Rendered  Direct  to  Yon” 
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the  racks  for  the  boilers  myself,  so  any 
one  can  make  one,  it  seems,  for  I  am  not 
handy  with  a  saw.  The  tight  cover  keeps 
the  steam  in  and  prevents  boiling  dry, 
which  is  a  boon  to  the  busy  housewife, 
especially  so  in  the  Summer  season. 

-My  husband  bitterly  protested  canning 
meats  but  has  been  convinced  that  it  is 
safe  and  the  flavor  unimpaired.  That  is 
the  greatest  triumph  to  my  mind — to  con¬ 
vince  him!  He  was  fearful  of  poisoning 
and  all  sorts  of  bacterial  growths. 

Winter  is  a  busy  time  and  we  find  the 
Summer  is  much  more  easily  lived  if  we 
have  some  of  the  extras  of  Winter  put 
aside  to  use  when  so  many  demands  are 
made  on  one’s  time  and  strength  and 
now  is  the  best  time  of  all  to  study  the 
bulletins  which  the  government  is  ready 
to  furnish  us.  The  latest  cold  pack  bul¬ 
letin  is  rich  in  food  for  thought  on  this 
important  subject. 

1  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  pressure 
cooker  but  those  of  the  family  who  have 
find  it  a  great  boon,  the  twins’  mother. 


After  a  Mid-Winter  Storm;  Occupations 
Indoors  and  Out  in  Rural  New 
England 

b  our  days  of  storm,  beginning  with 
billowy  sheets  of  snow — days  of  frost,  fog, 
wind,  sleet,  ice  and  successive  snowfalls 
— and  now  morning  breaks  with  a  sky  in¬ 
tensely  blue,  and  a  general  pearly  invita¬ 
tion  to  choose  your  own  path  in  a  virgin 
wilderness !  Freezing  and  thawing  have 
given  such  a  crust  to  the  great  curled 
drifts  that  you  can  skim  their  surface 
without  skis  or  snowshoes,  your  violet 
shadow  running  beside  you,  and  a  million 
pinpoints  of  light  spangling  the  fields  that 
slope  to  the  sun.  IIow  unfamiliar  the 
landscape  looks  after  such  a  storm ! 
Walls  and  fences  obliterated,  the  great 
crotches  of  trees  suddenly  accessible, 
birds’  nests  hanging  within  reach,  while 
far  below  sleeps  the  earth,  full  of  seeds 
and  roots,  and  insect  hosts,  and  wild, 
furry  creatures — woodchucks  drowsing  in 
their  burrows,  or  chipmunks  secure  in  the 
midst  of  their  stores. ,  As  for  the  rabbits, 
their  light  footprints  are  everywhere,  and 
regular  runs  extend  along  the  buried 
stone  wall,  and  under  the  old,  half-smoth¬ 
ered  trees  where  a  few  withered  apples 
still  hang;  but  of  mouse  tracks,  so  com¬ 
mon  after  lesser  snowfalls,  there  is  not 
one  to  be  seen.  A  few  birds — arctic  chip¬ 
pies  and  goldfinches — are  picking  off  ber¬ 
ries  in  the  honeysuckle  arbor,  and  a  trio 
of  handsome  bluejays  venture  to  the  back 
door  in  search  of  a  breakfast.  Farther 
afield,  the  delicate  birches  lie  almost  pros¬ 
trate.  the  laurel’s  glossy  leaves  point 
earthward,  and  the  dark  stream  moves 
glassily  between  whitened  banks,  and  un¬ 
der  the  jutting  boles  of  snow-burdened 
trees. 

There  is,  after  all,  something  refreshing 
in  the  proof  that  nature  is  still  our  su¬ 
perior,  and  can  show  up  man  when  she 
chooses  as  a  pygmy  in  the  grip  of  the  ele¬ 
ment. s.  With  a  kind  of  unwilling  admira¬ 
tion  we  see  trains  stalled  and  trolleys  dis¬ 
comfited  and  shipping  tied  up,  the  butcher 
and  baker  halted  at  home  with  their 
motor-carts,  the  doctor  and  schoolma’am 
taking  a  vacation  not  down  in  their  sched¬ 
ule.  Storm  and  cold  do  their  utmost,  and 
for  a  moment  they  triumph  ;  then  the 
wind  dies  down  in  a  long  sigh,  snow¬ 
plows  and  snow-shovels  vet  to  work,  and 
the  pent-up  stream  of  labor  and  traffic 
again  plunges  forward. 

Bad  weather,  too,  makes  the  house 
dearer.  Homes  are  dear  everywhere,  but 
houses,  I  think,  must  be  dearest  in  an 
ungentle  climate.  This  is  a  good  time  to 
plan  improvements,  for  even  birds  patch 
up  the  old  nest,  or  adapt  somebody’s  dis¬ 
carded  domicile  to  their  own  uses,  and 
the  most  commonplace  human  nest,  so  its 
timbers  be  sound,  has  alluring  possibil¬ 
ities.  A  few  years  ago  I  resolved  on  a 
fireplace,  my  own  cottage  having  been 
built  in  that  dreary  mid-Victorian  period 
when  fireplaces  were  taboo.  A  partition 
was  removed,  turning  two  small  rooms 
into  a  big  living  room,  and  a  double  win¬ 
dow  cut  to  the  south ;  doors  were  changed 
around  to  fit  new  conditions,  and  soon  a 
merry  fire  was  blazing  on  the  three-cor¬ 
nered  brick  hearth — all  the  work  done  by 
a  country  mason  and  carpenter,  and  at 
small  expense.  Now  I  have  plans  drawn 
to  scale  for  a  new'  piazza,  sleeping  porch, 
tool  shed  and  what-not.  Drawing  plans! 
That  alone  is  a  joy  to  the  architecturally 
minded.  Many  an  old  barn  has  of  late 
years  been  turned  into  a  fascinating  cot¬ 
tage  or  studio;  many  a  little  district 
sehoolhouse,  abandoned  in  the  march  of 
progress,  might  be  put  to  similar  use. 
And  the  countless  minor  improvements! 
The  porch,  or  cupboard,  or  breakfast  al¬ 
cove  that  delights  the  good  housewife; 
the  little  hinged  window,  pushing  out 
like  an  awning,  that  transforms  the  dark 
pantry  or  airless  bedroom  !  This,  too,  is 
the  rime  for  rug-weaving,  needlework, 
basket-making,  cabinet  wrork,  or  whatso¬ 
ever  art  or  craft  you  have  the  wit  and  the 
skill  to  pursue. 

Other  improvements  demand  attention 
in  the  lengthening  Winter  days.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  old  saying  that  everyone  needs  a 
hobby  should  be  amended  to  specify  at 
least  two  hobbies,  one  of  a  domestic  and 
bad-weather  nature,  the  other  for  Hum¬ 
mer  and  outdoor  use.  The  seedsman’s 
catalogue  is  here  with  its  enticing  dis¬ 
play,  and  likewise  the  beekeeper’s  cal¬ 
endar.  I  ast  Angus  we  executed  fwTo 
*i>*ep"s  and  replaced  them  with  Italians — 
and  let  me  tell  you  that  hunting  for  a 
single  bee  among  ten  thousand,  or  fifty 
thousand — i.eedle  in  a  stack  of  ani¬ 
mated  needles — is  a  very  lively  proceed¬ 


ing.  This  year  we  plan  to  transfer  two 
colonies  from  old,  cramped  hives  to  new 
and  roomy  ones,  and  it  were  well  to  con¬ 
sult  the  authorities  beforehand,  and 
learn  the  proper  mode  of  operation. 
Again,  how  best  circumvent  that  wood¬ 
chuck  that  Sam  was  too  lazy  (my  ex¬ 
planation)  or  too  busy  (his  own)  to  lie 
in  wait  for  last  Summer V  Perhaps  it 
should  be  said  here  that  firearms  are  a 
forbidden  joy,  and  though  bowling  over  a 
woodchuck  with  a  stone  is  perfectly 
feasible — I  have  known  a  woman  lo  kill 
one  under  a  bed,  with  a  broom — yet  it 
makes  no  great  appeal  to  the  sporting 
instinct.  And  yet  again,  where  can  I  find 
a  more  secluded  place  for  my  hammock, 
aud  what  are  the  prettiest,  most  cheerful 
and  most  easily  cultivated  Fall  flowers? 

One  thing  I  must  do  while  the  drifts 
are  high  and  hard,  and  that  is  prune  the 
apple  trees  whose  aspiring  young  heads 
are  now  within  reach,  as  well  as  the  boun¬ 
tiful  grapevines  whose  last  year’s  fruit 
still  adorns  our  preserve  closet.  I  often 
wish  I  could  discover  some  form  of  light 
outdoor  work,  less  strenuous  than  woof 
chopping,  for  my  own  satisfaction  in 
Winter,  for  the  spirit  of  play  diminishes 
as  we  grow  older,  and  we  like  to  combine 
exercise  with  a  comfortable  sense  of  ac¬ 
complishment.  One  thing  is  certain— the 
girls  whose  merry  shouts  ring  out  as  they 
coast  with  the  boys  in  the  moonlight,  or 
frolic  like  snowbirds  in  the  powdery 
drifts,  can  never  content  themselves  with 
long  skirts,  small  waists,  and  the  lady¬ 
like.  indoor  life  of  their  mothers. 

DORA  READ  GOODALE. 


Tennessee  Notes 

New  Year’s  Eve — That  means  another 
year  tucked  away  under  Father  Time’s 
blanket.  How  many  sorrows,  heart  aches, 
pains  and  tears.  Aud  yet  to  all  I  hope 
there  has  been  a  bit  of  sunshine  to 
brighten  the  most  gloomy  pathway.  Yes¬ 
terday  and  last  night  the  rain  fell  in  tor¬ 
rents;  today  the  blessed  sunshine  has 
dispersed  the  clouds;  we  have  not  even 
one  tiny  snowflake  to  remind  us  of  Christ¬ 
mas,  that  was  quite  jolly  for  those  who 
were  able  to  go  to  the  Christmas  tree  in 
the  new  sehoolhouse.  Two  Santa  Clauses 
helped  to  distribute  the  presents  and  make 
merry  the  little  fellows  to  whom  they 
were  an  actual  reality.  And’  now.  like 
other  good  things,  it’s  only  a  pleasant 
memory,  except  for  the  few  toys  and 
books,  handkerchiefs,  gloves,  etc.,  that 
can  neither  be  eaten  nor  broken.  Our 
sick  lad  is  better,  and  has  been  sampling 
a  bit  of  his  Christmas  cheer.  We  have 
to  make  him  go  slow,  first  half  a  biscuit, 
then  a  whole  one,  finally  restricted  to 
three  each  mealtime. 

Meanwhile  I  am  trying  to  gain  back 
strength  and  energy  from  a  spell  of 
grippe.  A  heart  that,  misses  fire  gives 
one  a  nauseous  sensation  hard  to  define, 
but  today  is  a  new  beginning,  and  the 
sun  still  shines,  aud  I  am  48  today.  We 
have  swept  brushed,  dusted,  renovated, 
fumigated  tnd  got  things  back  to  normal. 
It’s  such  a  pleasure  to  have  no  one  sick 
abed. 

Such  a  washing,  though,  and  soap  to 
make  and  hogs  to  butcher.  I  miss  the 
eldest  lad.  who  has  not  come  home.  Cecil 
the  second,  is  not  so  very  handy;  Lee 
builds  the  fires  in  the  school-house,  so  he 
has  to  start  early;  but  he  churned  this 
morning  before  daylight.  Thelma  has 
been  a  bit  in  the  background,  but,  will  not 
hear  of  missing  school,  though  more  than 
half  of  the  students  are  out  with  this 
epidemic.  For  want  of  a  better  name  I 
call  it  “the  distemper.” 

Eggs  have  gone  down,  and  the  hens  are 
beginning  to  lay  more  evgs.  Two  that 
have  been  sitting  part  of  two  years  must 
be  broken  up  when  I  can  get  to  the 
chicken -house.  Some  say  set  the  first 
broody  hen  in  the  new  year  for  luck,  but 
it’s  too  early  for  young  chickens  outside. 

There  are  so  many  things  one  wants 
and  can  never  get ;  sometimes  I  feel  like 
laying  my  head  on  my  arms  and  just  bawl- 
in^  the  choke  out  of  my  throat.  I  guess  it’s 
the  grippe,  but  that  reminds  me.  When 
the  second  daughter  was  small  she  had  a 
habit  of  crying,  especially  at  mealtime. 
Punishing  did  no  good,  so  we  began  to 
talk  about  that  bawler  in  ner  throat. 
One  day  at  the  noonday  meal  she  began 
her  old  tune.  I  said  to  her  father : 
“There’s  that  bawler  again.”  He  said: 
“Yes;  it’s  too  bad.”  She  stopped  to 
listen,  and  I  said  very  seriously  :  “I  am 
afraid  it  will  keep  on  until  it  chokes  her.” 
All  noise  ceased,  and  in  a  moment  she 
almost  fell  off  her  chair  aud  ran  out 
of  the  door,  screaming  as  though  she  was 
hurt.  I  thought  a  yellow-jacket  had 
stung  her,  and  ran  after  her.  T  caught 
her  ui).  and  said  :  “Why.  child,  what  is 
the  matter?”  “Oh.”  she  said,  “dat 
bawler  is  chokin’  me  to  deaf.”  I  was 
sorry  and  amused,  too.  Afterwards  we 
had  only  to  say:  “Look  out  for  the 
bawler.”  And  so  when  I  feel  like 
“bawling,”  I  think  of  Clyde’s  bawler  and 
laugh  instead  when  the  trouble  is  sim¬ 
ply  things  you  want  and  cannot  get,  or 
overstrung  nerves,  or  little  blue  imps. 
For,  after  all,  what  are  we?  Human  ants 
struggling,  pushing,  striving  for  existence. 
And  when  one  falls  out  he  is  scarcely 
missed.  It  is  only  through  unity  and 
co-operation  we  can  hope  to  accomplish 
anything  worth  while,  and.  knowing  we 
can  never  pass  this  way  but  once,  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  to  “do  all  the  good  we  can, 
in  all  thp  ways  we  can  to  all  the  people 
we  can.”  and  thereby  make  our  own  lives 
a  bit  bigger,  and  our  own  hearts  a  bit 
brighter;  and  here’s  a  sincere  wish  for  a 
happy,  prosperous  New  Year  to  all  the 
friends  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  mrs.  p.  b.  p. 


r  Endorsed  by 
Good  Housekeeping 
and  Modern  Priscilla 


FREE  Demonstration 

Very  likely  there  is  a  Vacuette  dis¬ 
tributor  in  a  town  near  to  you.  Look 
for  the  name  Vacuette  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  directory,  call  him  up  and  he 
will  give  a  free  demonstration  of  the 
Vacuette  in  your  home.  If  you  don’t 
find  a  representative  in  your  locality, 
write  direct  to  us. 


iNo  &£eclfiicitif 


The  Vacuette  is  the  remarkable  vacuum 
cleaner  that  runs  without  electricity.  Costs 
nothing  for  operation  or  upkeep.  As  easy 
to  use  as  a  carpet  sweeper,  and  takes  out 
all  the  dust  and  dirt.  And  its  price  is  only 
about  half  what  you  would  expect  to  pay 
for  a  really  efficient  vacuum  cleaner. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  Exclusively  by 

THE  SCOTT  &  FETZER  COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Non-Electric 
Vacuum  Cleaners  in  the  World 

Dept.  52  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Also  Manufactured  in  Canada  by 
VACUETTES,  Ltd. 


Miller  Building 
48  York  Street 
Toronto 


Thousands  of  farmers’  wives  have  made 
their  housework  easy  with  the  Vacuette 
just  as  the  farmer  has  made  his  work  easy 
with  modern  machinery.  To  have  theVacu- 
otte  is  to  get  rid  of  the  drudgery  of  cleaning 
—it  is  to  see  rugs  and  carpets  always  bright 
as  new,  and  it  is  to  have  more  time  for  other 
things  than  keeping  the  house  clean. 

Why  keep  on  with  those  hard  “sweeping 
days,”  when  the  Vacuette  will  give  you  a 
cleaner  home  with  little  work? 


Costs 

Least 

Lasts 

Longest 


Aspirin 


Say  “Bayer”  and  Insist! 


Unless  you  see  the  name  “Bayer”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Earache 

Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proper  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  ’  of 
Salicylic-acid. 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  u it b  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
Noemoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
(Her  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample* 
50  etg. post  paid,  stamps  or  eoin;  3  for  $1.25. 
Your  money  back  If  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

88  Clark  Building  Grand  Raoids.  Mich 


AGFNTS*  PECK’S  RIVETS  MEND  GRANITE 

vtvkiviU'  aluminum  and  tin-"  a r«.  100^,  profit.  Trial  Box 

I0e*  PLCk  CO,  Dept.  D5  Medina,  New  York 


Coffee  Advances  in  Price 

But  Quality  Must  Be  Maintained 

I  have  been  hoping  for  months  that 
the  Brazilian  coffee  market  would  show 
lower  prices  on  green  coffee.  Instead, 
it  has  steadily  advanced.  Now  I  can 
no  longer  carry  the  loss.  I  must  either 
substitute  a  poor  quality  of  coffee  or 
increase  the  price.  I  do  not  believe 
my  customers  want  to  change  their 
favorite  coffee.  Therefore  the  price  is 
now  $1.15  for  three  pounds,  prepaid, 
instead  of  $1.00,  as  heretofore. 

If  you  have  not 
tried  my  delicious 
coffee,  send  me 
$1.15  for  three 
pounds.  The 
quality  will 
surprise 
and  please 
you. 


ALICE  FOOTE  MACD0UGALL, 

73  Front  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Agents 

OOM.KTT 


M*Kh  *  IIIIUll!  AN  HUM!  SEU  M  KM»KT * 
a  patent  patch  for  inatHiitly  mending  leaks 
in  all  u  t  e  n  *  i  1  ».  Sample  package  free. 
E  MFW.  CO.,  Ih|il.  ION,  A  nint er, I ii in,  ft.Y. 


Celebrated  Maurice  River  Fresh  Oysters 

Buy  direct,  via  Parcel  Post,  delivered  to  consumer 
In  hermetically  sealed  cans,  strictly  dry  measure- 
all  oysters. 

I  Gallon  Cans . delivered. 

%  44  “  .  1.85 

H  “  “  . 711 

Our  slogan:  “Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.”  Remit  by  check  or  money  order. 

SANITARY  FRE8II  OYSTER  CO. 

Pori  Norris,  Cumberland  Co..  N.  J. 

Extra  postage  charged  beyond  second  zone. 
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Where  TI-O-GA  Feeds  Are  Manufactured 


The  Plant  where  TI-O-GA  Feeds  are  manufactured  is  modern  in  all  its  appointments,  equipped 
to  make  the  fe®4s  uniform  in  quality  and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Each  operation  is  under  the  personal  supervision  cf  men  who  have  had  years  of  experience 
and  are  experts  in  their  line. 

Back  of  the  plant  and  its  operation  is  a  business  policy  based  on  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  the 
feeder’s  interest  first.  We  believe  firmly  that  “He  profits  most  who  serves  best”  and  our  aim  is 
to  render  a  service  through  which  we  will  profit  by  increasing  the  profits  of  those  we  serve. 

In  the  use  of  TI-O-GA  Feeds  you  are  getting  the  benefit  cf  as  careful  service  as  you  could 
provide  if  the  plant  were  owned  by  yourselves,  and  this  without  any  financial  risk. 


TI-O-GA 


FEED 

SERVICE 


Is  a  practical  application  of  our  belief  that  the 
best  business  policy  is  in  making  feed  and 
giving  a  service  that  will  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  feeders.  Helping  them  to 
prosper. 

This  careful  service  is  furnished  with: 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  low  protein  succulent  roughage:  Si¬ 
lage,  pasturage,  green  fodder,  etc. 


p-BLUEl, 


Use  the  Tl-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration  i 
with  your  own  roughage. 


The  same  careful  service 
•  is  furnished  with: 

Tl-O-GA  CALF  FOOD  for  rai»- 
ins  calves. 


EGATINE  for  laying  hens. 

CHICATINE  for  growing  chicks. 

TI-O-GA  FANCY  RECLEANED 
SEED  OATS  treated  for  smut. 


White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  medium  protein  dry  rougiiage:  Timo¬ 
thy  hay,  mixed  hay,  corn  fodder,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry  roughage:  Clover  hay, 
alfalfa  hay,  etc. 

To  add  any  other  feed  will  unbalance  the 
ration;  the  results  will  not  be  as  good  and  the 
cost  of  production  will  be  increased.  This  is 
true  whether  the  addition  is  a 
cheap  feed  or  high  concentrate. 

The  uniform  nutritive  standard  of 
Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  is  always  maintained. 
The  results  obtained  have  proven  the 
standard  correct,  and  nothing  should 
be  added  to  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds. 


Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.Y. 


THore 

for  less  money 

•pvOLD-Quality  Digester  Tankage  contains 
*-''60%  protein  best  solid  bone  and  flesh 
builder  for  hogs. 

Small  amount  of  tankage  fed  each  day 
with  corn  or  grain  saves  one-third  cost  of 
feeding.  And  tankage  furnishes  protein  which 
grain  cannot  give;  wipes  out  all  danger  of 
sows  eating  their  litters  to  get  flesh  food. 

Meat  Meal  Digester,  cheaper  than  Digester 
Tankage,  contains  46%  Protein,  promotes 
quick  sturdy  growth. 

Feed  we*  or  dry — mixed  with  grain,  or 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet 

Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co.. 

Dept.  RN  BUFFALO  N.Y. 

Also  Poultry  Feeds, 

Meat  Scraps,  Sol¬ 
uble  Blood,  Poultry 
Bone  —  all  grades; 

Charcoal,  Oyster 
Shells,  Mineral 
stone  grits,  Pure 
Bone  Fertilizer. 
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Upward 

JhneAlcon . 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CR 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$24.95.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 

Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  S075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

HP  A  \l  C  C  Is  y°ur  own  horse  afflicted? 

EL  fA  V  EL  9  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

Most  for  cost 


MINERALS 
.COMPOUND 

FOR 

Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT' 

Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY J 
AGENTS 
WANTED4 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 

MILK  TICKETS 

Latest,  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS  ,  Dept  R,  Gsrdncr  Mass 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 

AShoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 

FOR 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 
$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  casei 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Wrliefordescrlptlve  booklet c 


saattBia 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2. 50  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  minklnd,  the  intiaeptlt 
liniment  for  Boili,  Bruises.  Sorei.  Swelling!,  Varicose  Vein!. 
Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  SI. 25  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gists  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Mast. 


NEWTON’S 


1  A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
Se  Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Coughs.  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
,  ,  Conditioner.  At  dealer:’  or 

SO  years  sale  by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEY/TON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


At  the  International  Live  Stock  Show  at  Chicago, 
December,  1922,  exhibits  from  CANADA  were 
awarded  the  following  prizes: 

Grand  Championship  and  First  Prize  for  Hard  Red 
Spring  Wheat.  In  this  class  Canadian  exhibits  won  19 
prizes  out  of  a  total  of  25  awarded. 

Grand  Championship  and  First  prize  for  Oats,  winning 
24  out  of  35  prizes  awarded. 

First,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  prizes  for  Peas,  winning  4  out 
of  5  prizes  awarded. 

Grand  Championship  and  First  Prize  for  Rye;  first 
prize  for  two-rowed  Barley. 

Grand  Championship  and  Sweepstakes  for  Clydesdale 
Senior  Stallion;  1st  prize  for  Clydesdale  4  and  6  horse 
teams;  1st  prize  for  Clydesdale  Mares  3  years  and  under. 
Championship  for  Galloway  Steers;  twelve  1st  and  2nd 
prizes  for  Sheep.  Many  other  prizes  for  Grains,  Fod¬ 
ders  and  Live-stock. 

Cheap  Land  in  Canada 

Which  produces  better  grains,  fodders  and  live  stock  than  high  priced 
lands  elsewhere,  and  produces  them  more  abundantly,  may  be  the  solution 
of  your  farm  problem.  Get  the  facts,  with  free  books,  maps,  etc.,  and  an 
order  for  reduced  railway  rates,  by  writing  to  the  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Immigration, 

W.  D.  SCOTT,  Room  105— Norlite  Building 
Ottawa,  Canada 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Learning  Dairy  Business 

I  am  working  on  a  dairy  farm  as  a 
green  hand  breaking  into  the  cow  game. 

1  would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  I  am 
wasting  my  time  here  in  learning  feeding 
and  care  of  cows,  and  if  the  following 
questions  answered  apply  to  all  breeds. 
(Ayrshires  here).  In  .feeding  ground 
grains  for  milking  cows,  we  use  1  lb.  of 
feed  to  3  lbs.  of  milk,  (24  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein)  ;  for  heifers,  bulls  and  dry  cows,  2 
lbs.  (20  per  cent  protein)  ;  fresh  cows, 

2  lbs.  bran  and  2  lbs.  (20  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein)  until  taken  away  from  calf  (3  or  4 
days,  twice  a  day),  then  she  gets  4  lbs. 
(24  per  cent  protein)  and  2  lbs.  (20  per 
cent  protein)  until  udder  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  milking  and  then  1  to  3  lbs. 
of  24  per  cent  protein.  Udder  sometimes 
gets  hard  in  1  or  2  quarters,  mostly  the 
lined  ones  while  with  calf. 

On  silage.  11  lbs.  is  figured  for  a  fork¬ 
ful  ;  20  to  25  lbs.  at  one  milking  get  3)4 
forkfuls;  all  others  except  these  under 
1  year  get  2  forkfuls.  On  cold  nighls 
they  get  an  extra  forkful.  The  calve  > 
vet  what  they  will  clean  up.  from  3  to  10 
lbs.,  depending  on  how  they  are  growing. 
Hay  is  given  at  noon  and  night,  about  15 
lbs.  at  each  feeding  and  on  cold  days  the 
same  amount  after  the  silage  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  barn  is  comfortable,  being  an 
up-to-date  affair,  concrete  floors  and  man¬ 
gers.  and  is  equipped  with  pipe  stanchions 
with  water  bowl  for  each  animal.  The 
owner  says  he  is  feeding  for  fleshy  cows 
as  well  as  big  producers.  A  neighbor 
came  into  the  barn  the  other  day  am! 
said  that  thev  looked  like  beef  cattle. 
Does  fat  on  the  cows  interfere  with  the 
production  of  milk? 

They  are  all  let  out  about  twice  a  week 
to  exercise  in  a  15  acre  lot.  which  is  called 
the  barnyard,  for  a  couple  of  hours  each 
time.  Is  there  a  law  against  having  a 
cow  in  stanchion  when  calf  is  born?  Is 
box  stall  proper  place  for  it?  w.  m.  b. 

Connecticut. 

If  you  are  really  interested  in  dairy 
cattle  and  ambitious  to  own  a  farm  and 
herd  of  your  own  at  some  future  time 
then  I  should  say  that  you  are  aotiDg 
wisely  in  working  on  a  dairy  farm.  The 
school  of  experience  is  by  _all  odds  the 
most  efficient  means  of  training  dairy¬ 
men,  especially  where  they  are  suffic'ently 
interested  to  square  their  daily  activities 
with  records  and  reports  of  successful 
dairymen.  The  system  of  management 
that  you  have  described  is  in  the  mam 
correct.  The  three  general  rules  con¬ 
cerning  feeding  and  nutrition  provide  for: 

1.  The  feeding  of  all  the  silage  and 
roughage  that  the  cows  will  consume. 

2.  The  use  of  one  pound  of  grain  for 
each  three  or  three  and  a  half  pounds  of 
milk  produced  per  day. 

3.  Insistence  that  the  cows  do  not  gain 
in  weight  but  rather  maintain  their  con¬ 
dition  provided  there  is  good  flesh  at 
calving  time. 

A  24-per  cent  protein  feed  is  well  suited 
for  cows  in  milk  providing  that  they  yield 
more  than  30  lbs.  per  day.  For  animals 
giving  less  than  this  amount  a  20  or  even 
18-per  cent  protein  ration  properly  se¬ 
lected  will  do  equally  as  well. 

Rather  than  limit  your  dry  cows  to 
two  pounds  of  20-per  cent  feed  I  should 
allow  them  a  great  deal  more  of  a  ra¬ 
tion  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal, 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  and  linseed 
meal.  If  one  has  plenty  of  oats  they  can 
be  increased  and  the  linseed  meal  reduced 
to  15  per  cent,  although  I  like  the  first 
named  ration  for  use  during  the  Winter. 
If  the  cows  are  dry  and  run  on  pasture 
then  the  use  of  equal  parts  of  corn  and 
oats  will  serve  efficiently.  Calves  and 
young  heifers  should  not  he  maintained 
in  high  flesh,  but  should  be  given  an 
abundance  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and 
just  enough  of  a  simple  grain  ration  to 
keep  them  gaining  and  growing. 

The  common  error  in  the  care  and  man¬ 
agement  of  bulls  is  to  feed  them  exces¬ 
sively  of  roughage  and  sparingly  of  grain. 
Having  very  little  exercise  they  soon  be¬ 
come  paunchy,  and  the  excessive  amount 
of  coarse  feeds  support  this  condition. 
Much  is  gained  if  the  ration  of  the  bull 
is  restricted  to  oats  and  bran  and  some 
legume  hay  and  shredded  corn  fodder.  A 
limited  amount  of  silage  can  be  used  but 
scarcely  more  than  20  lbs.  per  day. 

Since  you  mention  having  some  udder 
trouble  it  is  very  probable  that,  you  have 
been  forcing  your  cows  to  their  produc¬ 
tion  ration  too  quickly  after  calving. 
Where  a  generous  grain  ration  is  fed 
previous  to  calving  consisting  largely  of 
corn,  oats  and  bran,  it  is  well  to  take  a 
week  or  ten  days  and  even  two  weeks  to 
enable  the  cow  to  square  herself  before 
the  regular  production  ration  is  provided. 
In  any  event  heavy  feeding  should  not  be 
practiced  until  all  of  the  inflammation 
has  disappeared  from  the  udder.  During 
this  interval  the  use  of  oats,  bran,  and 
beet  pulp  with  legume  hay  and  some 
linseed  meal  can  scarcely  be  improved 
upon.  Rather  than  increase  the  amount 
of  roughage  on  cold  days  I  should  rather 
add  more  corn  or  hominy  meal  to  the  mix¬ 
ture,  especially  for  young  cattle  or  dry 
cows. 

If  your  system  of  feeding  calves  re¬ 
sults  in  their  growing  and  gaining,  well 
and  good.  If  skimmed  milk  could  be  con¬ 
tinued  a  little  longer  it  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous.  and  I  would  prefer  to  feed  a  ra¬ 
tion  carrying  16  per  cent  of  protein  to 
(Continued  on  Page  168 
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HOLSTEINS  a 


Size ! 


t->  very  man  who  makes  his  living  milk- 
in&  cows  knows  that  size  is  one  of  the 
best  reasons  for  Holsteins. 

Size  Means: 

Capacity  -  Ruggedness  -  Economical 
Production  -  Strong  Calves  that  Live  - 
Ability  to  Turn  Rough  Feed  Into  Milk  - 
More  Meat  Value  at  the  End  of 
Their  Milking  Days 

Let  Us  Tell  You  the  Whole  Story 
of  the  Holstein  Cow 

EXTENSION  SERVICE, 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HOLSTEINS 


Reg.  and  High  Grade  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  HEIFER  CALVES 

Bred  tor  quality  and  producers  from  a  clean  herd. 

HILLCKOFT  FARMS  -  Walton,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


ADAPTABILITY 

The  Guernsey  Is  At  Home 
In  Every  Climate 

From  Maine  to  California, 

From  the  Gulf  to  Puget  Sound, 
In  Canada,  Mexico  and  Central 
America, 

The  Guernsey  Proves  Herself 

THE  QUANTITY-QUALITY  COW 

For  information  write 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R-38  •  -  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


GUERNSEYS 

Imported  and  American  bred. 

COWS,  YEARLING  HEIFERS 
AND  CALVES 

Prices  Reasonable. 

GORDON  HALL 

OSCEOLA  FARM  -  -  CRANFORD,  N.  J. 


Send  for 

Detailed  Pedigree  Sheet 

of 

Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

A  Bargain  ! 

Rollwood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 

%+«*&**+  tm  i 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
darns  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  OAtRT  FARMS,  n  S.  Ill  It..  Plul«..  Pa. 

FOR  SRU— Tuberculin  teated  reg’d  Guernsey  Bull,  2  k. 
years  old,  $1  00.  2.  H.  TISKHAM,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  t. 

For  Sale  it  Emmadine  Farms  YJ.T,,on 

15  HEAD  High  Grade  GUERNSEYS 

Part  of  them  to  freshen  in  the  Spring.  Part  open.  Also 
purebred  Bull  Calves  at  farmers’  prices. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.! 

•MITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  Hew  York 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  R. 
dams,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  1690a. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  D.  DaFSREST.AnilarAani.N.r. 


Brabant  Farm,  Kingston,  N.Y, 

WEIL  BRED  GUERNSEYS.  Apply  foi 


will  sell 
a  few 
for  sales  list. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  R.  O.  P.  COWS 
Herd  established  30  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kiunelon  Farms,  Butler,  N.  J. 

Fine  Trio  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Grand  Breed 

ing.  Butchers'  prices.  MIUIRDSH  f ARM,  Ns.’Ckictotir,  R.  H. 


More  Protein  Needed 

Will  you  tell  me  the  correct  way  to 
feed  my  stock  cattle?  I  have  silage  and 
hay,  mixed  (Timothy  and  Red  top).  I 
feed  1  bu.  of  silage  night  and  morning,  at 
milking  time.  For  grain,  I  feed  dairy 
ration,  10  per  cent  protein,  giving  each 
cow  according  to  milk  production.  Could 
I  do  better  by  mixing  my  own  feed?  If 
so,  tell  me  a  good  mixture  to  make. 

New  York.  f.  e.  a. 

The  mixed  feed  that  you  have  identified 
carries  only  10  per  cent  protein.  The 
protein  traces  largely  to  cottonseed  meal, 
and  the  carbohydrates  are  derived  from 
materials  that  are  high  in  fiber  and  rela¬ 
tively  low  in  digestibility.  Under  the 
circumstances  you  can  scarcely  expect 
your  cows  to  produce  milk  abundantly  or 
economically  if  their  grain  ration  is  re¬ 
stricted  entirely  to  this  compounded  feed. 
Tire  addition  of  15  per  cent  of  linseed 
meal  and  10  per  cent  of  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  to  this  feed  would  increase  its 
usefulness. 

The  mixed  hay  and  Red-top  that  you 
are  using  do  not  have  a  high  feeding  value 
for  dairy  cows,  and  you  can  scarcely  ex¬ 
pect  the  best  results  without  the  use  of 
some  such  legume  hay  as  clover  or  Alfalfa 
or  Soy  bean  hay.  Since  you  have  only  a 
few  cows,  the  chances  are  that  very  little 
would  be  gained  by  purchasing  the  ingre¬ 
dients  and  home-mixing,  but  everything 
would  be  in  your  favor  in  case  you  de¬ 
cided  to  limit  your  purchase  of  mixed 
feeds  to  those  brands  that  are  known  to 
be  efficiently  built  and  constructed  from 
ingredients  of  known  or  recognized  feed¬ 
ing  value.  Select  a  24  per  cent  feed  that 
is  low  in  fiber  and  high  in  total  digestible 
nutrients  or  assembled  ingredients,  and 
mix  them  in  the  following  proportion : 
250  lbs.  of  hominy  meal,  200  lbs.  gluten 
feed,  150  lbs.  linseed  meal,  200  lbs.  bran, 
100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  ground 
oats.  The  addition  of  100  lbs.  of  distill¬ 
ers’  grains  and  50  lbs.,  of  corn  germ  meal 
would  improve  this  mixture  in  case  your 
cows  are  yielding  more  than  30  lbs.  of 
milk. 


HEREFORDS 

Pure-bred  Hereford 
Breeding  Stock 

for  sale.  High-class  females— cows 
with  calf — some  bred  heifers,  open 
heifers,  yearlings  and  new  crops  of 
bulls,  among  which  there  are  some 
REAL  herd  bull  prospects. 

Raise  Baby  Beef ! 

Show  a  Profit  on  Your  Farm  ! 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Operated  by  Delaware  Land  &  Development  Co. 

Mortonville,  Chester  Co..  Penna. 
Office  Address  Bax  831,  WILMINGTON.  DELAWARE 


JERSEYS 


“Quality”  Jerseys 

ACCREDITED 

If  you  are  looking 
for  good  stock  at 
square  prices,  ask 
us  for  our  sale  list. 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS 

(R-  E.  MOSHER) 

Aurora  -  -  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS  FOR  SALE.  ALL  AGES 

LAlves  from  officially  tested  dams  producing  60  to  08  lbs. 
fat  monthly.  Write  at  once.  Bono  Farms,  Troy,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


1 


Ran  Aurehira  Hull  from  accredited  herd  No.  S4806.  Born, 
1'®&,Ij|I'1IIId111I  May,  1921.  Splendid  shape,  *ixe  and 
color.  Extended  pedigree  on  application.  Also  a  few 

(he  »tock.  PERRY  WARREN,  Peru,  Vermont 


c 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


CnlUa  Plln.  Purebred;  very  intelligent.  Shipped  on 
\*OUie  1  UpS  approval.  Males,  #10  ;  Females,  $«. 
Also  Airedale  Females,  $6.  WM.  W.  K  ETC  If,  Pobocton,  N.Y 


Male  Collie  Puppies-$5  Each 

FRED  6000FELL0W  R.  0.  1  Gilboa.  New  York 


Fox  Hounds  and  Pups  For  Sale  w  M  k»«k»*atrick 


Lexington,  Virginia 


ENGLISH  AND  'VATELSH  SHEPHERDS 

Man’,  best  friend  ;  always  alert  watchful  and  fearless: 
a  faithful  companion,  born  with  herding  instinct  j  a  pup 
can  be  trained  in  six  months.  Order  early  for  firstchoice. 
GEORGE  MOORMAN  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


Registered  MALE  AIREDALE 

Son  of  Champion  Kootenai  Firebrand,  grandson  of 
Champion  Kootenai  Chinook.  Trained  on  coon. 
12  mos.  old.  L>.  RUNGE,  South  Easton,  Maes. 


For  Sale  Reg.  Airedale  Bitch 

Good  type  for  breeding,  hardy  STONE  ■  Otltwert.  N.  J. 


Wanted  A  Great  Dane  Pup  solid 


color. 


mr  cujui 

Gray  Preferred.  Write  to  OSCAR  LAKNER,  Mill  Hall.  Pa 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups|’e*1x,,3 

F.  A.  SWEET  -  Smyrna,  New  York 


FERRETS 


Either  color,  large 
or  small.  Mated 
,  ,  pairs  or  dozen 

lots.  Price  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet.  10 
cents,  c  H  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich.  Ohio 


PURE  BRED  DUR< 

100— High  Clnss 

FEBRUARY 

Sensations,  Orion  Cherry  Is 
Breeders  conference  night  preceding  each  enie.  W 
on  hand.  Parties  unable  to  attend,  mail  buying  ins 
sales.  Sales  held  in  heate 

February  21—  Gobel  Farms 

60  high-class  Sensation-bred  sows  bred  to 
Senior  Herd  Sire,  Fairliolm  Pathfinder, 
Grand  Champion  at  Trenton:  Junior 
Herd  Sire — Walts  Col.  Fannie  15t,h — sec¬ 
ond  prize  Indiana  winner  at  National 
Swine  Show. 

GOBEL  FARMS,  Annandale,  N.  J. 

DCS  AT  AUCTION 

Bred  Sows— 100 

21  AND  22 

ings.  Colonels,  Pathfinders, 
rite  consignors  for  catalogues.  “Boh”  Evans  will  he 
tructions  to  Robert  J.  Evans,  car*  of  parties  holding 
d  pavilions,  rain  or  shine. 

February  22~Mercer  County  Dnroc  Auociatioo 

50  Big  Type  Sows  anti  Gilts,  bred  to 
champions  aud  sons  of  champions.  Sale 
held  at  Hankinson  Farm,  Glenmoore, 

New  Jersey. 

W.  H.  HAMILTON.  Secretary 

State  House  ....  Trenton,  N.  J. 

|  SWINE  | 

j  SWINE 

Large  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

Getter  from  C.  E.  Barber.  Campbell,  N.  Y.: 
“Send  prices  of  your  pigs.  M.v  neighbor  killed 
two  of  your  breeding  and  at  fourteen  months  of 
age  the  smallest  dressed  520  and  the  largest 
600.” 

The  largest  Berkshire  hoar  ever  exhibited  was 
bred  at  Highwood. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

IF'ANCY  O.  I.  O.’ss 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  g’lts.  service  boars  aud  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  \V.  W.  W  K  I  M  A  N,  P.  O. 
Box  No.  469,  Hunimeistown,  Pn. 

H  1  Big  Type.  Best  Blood  lines.  Registered  Free. 

U*  la  U*  S  A.  No.- 1  Pigs,  $10.50  lip.  Either  sex.  Pairs  no 
akin.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  R.  MILL,  Sancca  Falls,  M.  Y. 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Qualify 

Extra  good  bred  sow*  and  gilts,  fall  pigs  and  ser¬ 
vice  boars.  Good  Show  Record. 

RICHAKI)  E.  WAIS  -  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

I  .\  MISCELLANEOUS 

■til  ■  ■  S*  DOES,  bred  to  freshen  in  May,  870 ; 
IV1  1  L  |\  Toggenburg  Bucks,  *50. 

2.  J.  SHARPIES  R.  D.  S  N.rristvwR,  P*. 

Rarkehira*  Best  Brer  for  breeding,  size,  stamina  and 
DOI KSIIIIOS  conformation.  JNO.  C.  HltELM, Gettyshurg.Pa, 

Berkshire*.  Special  offer  on  bred  Sows.  Fall  Pigs  of 
O  all  ages.  E.;G.  FISHER,  Phop.  Madison,  New  Youk 

RABBITS 

Top-of-fhe-Hill  Farm  Offers  Reg.  Berkshire  Pigs 

3-mos.-old  at  $10  each.  P.  11.  THOMPSON,  Norri. town, Pa.  R.2 

TheDELAWARE  VALLEY  BABBITRIES 

Closing  out  our  entire  stock  of  splendid  New  Zealand* 
and  Belgians.  If  interested  you  should  have  a  pair  of 
them,  but  act  quick.  Til  1*;  O.  8.  MOOlii:,  Owner.  Stockton,*.  J 

CHESHIRE  BOARS 

Two.  May  litter.  Weight.  17ft  to  200  lbs.  Reg.  in  buyer’s 
name.  820  each.  SIM  L.  VINCENT,  Lapeer, Midi.  R.  r  0.5 

Flemish  *  kr,  doer,  good  stock. 

W  leilHMI  VI I JI1IS  JOHN  ZEItt  H.  1  Mctncbc,*.  J. 

Deg.  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  \V  lilte  Pigs,  and  bred 
••  sows.  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvillk,  New  York 

f  SHEEP 

Special— BIG  TYPE  DUROC  BOARS-Special 

A  few  choice  service  boars.  Registered  and 
guaranteed.  Also  unrelated  open  gilts. 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  Annandale,  N.  J. 

For  Sale— Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  SZ\\‘%S.Z££i.ZX.Z. 

Pedigreed  DUTCH  RABBITS 

Blua,  Black  and  Tortoise.  Old  aud  young  stock  for 
sale.  Write  me  for  prices. 

G.  HUTCHINSON  10  Spring  Hill  Ave.  Norwtlk,  Conn. 

Large  Shropshire  EwesXffi; 

Attractive  prices.  II.  0.  IIEXIIOSLEY,  Montour  Full,,  S.  V. 

X>U  ROC- JERSEY  HOGS 

Extra  One  gilts  and  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters.  A  few 
still  open.  They  are  priced  for  quick  sale.  Oon’t  miss 
this  opportunity.  All  registered.  The  big-boned,  large 
litter,  highback  type.  II.  It.  Urate,  Lakeniunt,  N.Y. 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  EWES  « 

ton  Rams.  -Mostly  1  to  4  years  old.  S15  to  S20  .-ach 
according  to  quality.  ANDREW  COCHRANE.  Ripley,  N  v! 

| -  - -  - 

DUROC  S — Fall  Pigs,  Boars  and  Bred  Sows. 
BLMWOOI)  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  j 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Prime  beef.  ^WALNUT  G R 0 V e'YaRM W a s hi n'a t i‘ .mile','  '|i!  Y .' 

r%f  TD FICQ  Service  Boars  and  open  Gilts. 

L/L.O  ooithia  FARM  Stanley.  New  York 

T~>|  IDHPC  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
^  O  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .*. 

ADVANCEMENT 

Less  than  20  years  ago  only  11  owners  o!"^®3  ’wguMJh 

Hampshires.  Today,  62,000.  Free  < .'iron-  ■£'£3* 

lar.  All  ages.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM  .WMwuW 

Box  It  WIIITKOHII,  PA 

Aberdeen  AnffllR  T.hS  he,,f  k  reed.  Stock  for  pale 

AUBIUBetl  fln6us  ARDSON  FARM  Arman*,  N.Y. 

If  You  WanHhp  Root  Angn»  Cuttle  write 

II  IUU  ndlil  IIICDBST  S«NH)UI»  Jk  Hit’ll,  Moelrivtllv.  \  t 

AFTER  50  YEARS  SHEEP  BREEDING 

NOW  MAKES  HIS  OWN  WORM  DESTROYER 

Mr.  H.  P.  Sherman,  Veteran  Sheep  Breeder  of  New 
York  State,  Finds  Sure  Way  to  Keep  Sheep 
and  Lambs  Free  from  Worms  and 
In  Thriving  Condition 


Bedlg 

,  kina 


.reed  Collie  Pup..  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kino.  AIko  Fox  Terrier*,  mm  IRO*.,  «r**e  lily,  P«. 


Ma.  H.  P.  SHERMAN 
Alfred  Sta..  N.  Y. 


Experience  is  the 
best  teacher  and 
safest  guide.  The 
experience  of  Mr. 
II.  I*.  Sherman, 
Alfred  Station,  N. 
Y.,  a  well  known 
breeder  of  Ram- 
bouillets,  is  of  real, 
mo n£ey*- saving  value 
to  other  sheepmen. 
He  says : 

“I  have  been  breed¬ 
ing  sheep  for  50 
years,  using  the 
same  pastures  dur¬ 
ing  all  this  long  per¬ 
iod,  and  under  un- 
my  conditions  are 
particularly  as  to  my 
were  seeded  by  my 


usual  difficulties  as 
rather  the  exception, 
pasture  lielrts,  which 
father  in  184!)  and  have  never  been  plowed 
since  then,  as  the  ground  is  too  hilly  and 
stony. 

“Naturally,  I  have  had  a  constant  and 
difficult,  yes,  a  very  discouraging  fight  all 
these  years  with  stomach  and  intestinal 
worms,  undoubtedly  due  to  badly  infected 
pastures.  I  have  used  everything  under  the 
sun,  but  never  found  anything  that  had 
proved  satisfactory  and  dependable.  One 
day,  about  a  year  ago,  I  chanced  to  hear 
that  The  Ivo-San  Laboratory,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  after  extensive  research  and  experi¬ 
ments,  had  discovered  a  successful  remedy 
to  destroy  worms  in  sheep  and  other  live 
stock. 

“I  was  skeptical,  but  wrote  to  the  above 
people  and  they  offered  to  send  me  enough 
for  a  thorough  test  if  I  would  use  it  as 
directed.  They  agreed  to  refund  the  mod¬ 
est  charge  for  same  if  it  failed  to  do  the 
business.  Of  course  I  accepted.  I  had 
at  that  time  300  head  of  sheep,  of  which 
120  were  lambs,  most  of  them  registered, 
and  I  was  having  lots  of  trouble 
“Well,  the  preparation  arrived  ;  they  call 
it  WORMIX.  It  is  concentrated,  so  I 
was  directed  to  add  85  lbs.  of  common 
salt  to  each  15  lbs.  of  WORMIX,  place  it 
before  my  sheep  and  let  them  doctor 
themselves.  The  simplicity  appealed  to 
me ;  so  did  the  economy,  as  it  brought  the 
cost  down  to  about  one-half  of  what  I 
was  paying  for  ready-mixed  preparations. 
“Soon  after  feeding  WORMIX  I  saw  a 
marked  change  in  my  sheep  and  lambs. 


They  continued  to  improve  rapidly  a  ml 
soon  were  in  better  condition  than  any  1 
had  ever  had.  At  different  times  I 
opened  four  or  five  and  was  surprised 
ami  gratified  to  find  they  did  not  have  a 
trace  of  stomach  worms.  Then  I  was 
convinced. 

“WORMIX  has  proved  the  best,  most  de¬ 
pendable,  thorough  and  satisfactory  remedy 
of  all  I  have  tested  during  my  50  years 
of  sheep  breeding.  It,  overcomes  the 
greatest  drawback  in  our  business — the 
deadly  stomach  worms.” 

Mr.  Sherman's  experience  with  WORMIX 
Is  the  same  as  hundreds  have  had.  You 
may  depend  upon  it  to  rid  your  sheep  of 
intestinal  and  stomach  worms ;  and  it 

cattle  1UHt  38  WeH  0n  hogs*  hor8e»  and 

n.tv  Auy  WORMIX  at  a  small  cost  and 
mix  it  with  common  salt.  Thus  you  do 
not  pay  drug  prices  for  salt  or  other 
Idlers  You  save  over  half  the  usual  cost 
or  such  preparations,  and  you  get  a  worm 
stoVk  t/,ni,,»  appetizer  aud  di- 
covered  ^  ahead  of  a,iythintf  yet  dis 

Sent  direct  from  laboratory  to  you 
charges  prepaid.  9  ’ 

One  15-lb.  pkg.  WORMIX — enough  to 

make  100  lbs .  S3  00 

One  90-lb.  pkg.  WORMIX— enough  to 

make  600  lbs . .  .16.20 

(West  of  Des  Moines,  sligiitiy  more) 

Ea£h  15-lb.  package  added  to  85  lbs.  of 
salt  will  treat  100  hea<l  of  sheep  or  hogs 
about  60  days,  or  25  head  of  horses,  mules 
or  cattle.  Order  today — put  an  end  to 
the  worries  and  losses  from  worms  in 
your. livestock.  You  take  no  risk — you  are 
the  judge — if  WORMIX  does  not  do  the 
work  satisfactorily,  you  can  get  vour 

money  back.  Fill  out  the  coupon  NOW. 

The  Ivo-San  Laboratory, 

218  Prospect  Ave..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Please  find  enclosed  $ .  for 

packages  of  your  WORMIX,  which  is  to’ be  sent’ to 
h*0  shipping  charges  prepaid,  on  your  "rnoney- 
baek  guarantee.  Also  send  your  easy  directions 
for  mixing  and  feeding. 

Name  . . . 


Post  Office.... 
Kxprees  Office. 
R.  F.  t> . 


State. 
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How  do 
you  account 

for  this  9 

is  it  that  m  ther 


Why  is  it  that  9  there  are  approximately  as  many 
De  Lavals  in  use  today  as  all  other  makes  of  sep¬ 
arators  combined?  For  just  one  reason,  which  is  based 

on  the  actual  experience  of  several  millions  of  users  over  a 
period  of  forty  years,  who  have  found  it  the  most  satisfactory,  in 
that  it  skims  cleaner,  lasts  longer  and  is  easier  to  operate  and 
clean  than  any  other. 


Of  the  best  creameries  use 
De  Laval  Separators*^* 

The  creameryman  knows  the  best  cream 
separator.  Practically  all  of  them  use  De 
Lavals.  Why?  Because  they  have  found  by 
testing  the  skim-milk,  and  by  experience,  that 
the  De  Laval  is  the  most  profitable.  They 
know  that  a  poor  separator  can  soon  waste  all 
their  profit  and  that  a  De  Laval  soon  pays  for 
itself.  The  De  Laval  you  use  is  built  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  creameryman’s. 

Of  the  exhibitors  at  the  National 
Daily  Show  use  De  Laval  Separators 

At  the  1922  National  Dairy  Exposition  an 
investigation  among  the  exhibitors  of  purebred 
dairy  cattle  disclosed  the  fact  that  86%  of  them 
use  De  Laval  Separators.  These  exhibitors  of 
purebred  dairy  cattle  are  the  cream  of  the 
world’s  best  dairymen — they  know  the  best 
separator  and  use  it.  Butter  made  from  De 
Laval  cream  also  won  first  place  in  every  class. 


Of  the  Separators  in  the  leading 
butter  state  are  De  Lavals  ~  ® 


More  butter  is  made  and  more  cream  separa¬ 
tors  are  used  in  Minnesota  than  in  any  other 
state.  According  to  an  investigation  by  a  prom¬ 
inent  farm  paper,  64%  of  the  cream  separators 
in  Minnesota  are  De  Lavals — almost  two  out  of 
every  three.  A  remarkable  record — which  sim¬ 
ply  drives  home  the  fact  that  the  more  people 
know  about  separators,  the  more  they  appre¬ 
ciate  De  Laval. 


The 


NEW  YORK,  165  Broadway 

—Will  llilli  1111  i Mil— 


Of  all  cream  Separators  are 
De  Lavals*^ 

— according  to  an  investigation  by  a  group  of 
prominent  farm  papers  of  wide  circulation. 
There  are,  still,  many  inefficient  and  worn-out 
separators  in  use  today  which  are  wasting 
enough  butter-fat  to  pay  for  new  De  Lavals. 
Get  the  most  out  of  your  butter-fat  with  a  new 
De  Laval.  See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  us. 

De  Laval  Separaior  Company 

CHICAGO,  29  E.  Madison  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  61  Beale  St. 


Here’s  a  way  to  make  more  money  each  month  on  your  milk  with 
practically  no  extra  work.  Farmers  with  three  cows,  dairymen 
with  hundreds — all  have  proved  that  it  pays. 


Butter  fat  is  what  you  get  paid  for  and  butter  fat  runs  highest  in  the  milk  of 
healthy,  clean  skinned  cows.  There  is  no  easier  and  better  way  to  keep 

your  cows  in  good  health,  giving  more  and 
richer  milk,  than  by  clipping. 

Clipping  Improves  Health 


Largest  Makers  of  Clipping  and  Shearing  Machines 
in  the  World  and  Makers  of  a  Full  Line  of  Electrical 
Clipping  Machines.  Any  Voltage 


The  general  health  of  your  cows  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  their  skin.  Unhealthy  skin— un¬ 
healthy  system.  Clipping  keeps  the  skin  in  perfect 
condition.  Cows  like  it.  Clipped  cows  give  more 
milk.  Richer  milk.  To  get  clean  milk  it’s  no  trick 
at  all  to  clip  the  flanks,  udders  and  underline 
with  the  Stewart  No.  1  Cow  Clipping  Machine. 
Complete,  ready  for  a  lifetime  of  service,  only 
$10.75  at  your  dealer’s,  or  send  $2  and  pay  bal¬ 
ance  on  arrival.  Fully  guaranteed  or  your  money 
back.  World’s  standard 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

5502  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 


Learning  Dairy  Business 

(Continued  from  Page  166) 
one  carrying  20  per  cent  as  you  have  in¬ 
dicated.  Young  animals  should  get  their 
protein  from  leafy  roughage  rather  than 
from  concentrates  if  possible.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  your  cows  are  consuming  as 
much  as  30  lbs.  of  hay,  as  suggested. 

As  to  whether  it  is  an  advantage  to 
have  cows  in  high  flesh  I  should  say  em¬ 
phatically  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
maintaining  dairy  cows  in  beefy  fleshy  ap¬ 
pearance.  Dry  cows  can  be  as  fleshy  as 
one  can  make  them ;  but  after  they 
freshen,  this  surplus  flesh  should  actually 
melt  off  and  the  conformation  of  dairy 
cows  should  make  its  appearance.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  wastage  of  appropriate 
feed  if  the  remarks  made  by  the  visitor 
were  appropriate. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  law 
against  having  a  cow  calve  in  the  stanch¬ 
ions.  but  certainly  no  successful  dairy¬ 
man  would  sanction  this  sort  of  manage¬ 
ment.  By  all  means  a  box  stall  that  has 
been  previously  cleaned  and  disinfected 
and  well  bedded  is  the  proper  place  for 
parturition. 

It  is  possible  that  the  blistered  condi¬ 
tion  that  you  describe  is  the  l’esult  of 
having  fed  excessive  amounts  of  grain  or 
a  ration  carrying  too  much  protein  de¬ 
rived  from  a  single  source.  Many  of  the 
so-called  mixed  feeds  that  rely  exclusively 
upon  cottonseed  meal  and  gluten  meal  to 
provide  the  protein  have  been  known  to 
be  rseponsible  for  this  appearance  of  the 
skin  and  hide. 


Poor  Producer 

I  bought  two  yearling  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  heifers,  paying  $130  and  $160  re¬ 
spectively  for  them.  Their  pedigrees 
show  them  to  be  O.  K..  both  having  near 
ancestors  high  producers.  Practically  no 
difference  can  be  found  regarding  the 
production  of  their  ancestors.  Both  are 
closely  related  to  the  De  Kol  and  Pie- 
tertje  families.  They  have  both  come 
into  production.  One  is  very  good,  the 
other  indifferent.  One  gave  about  1,200 
lbs.  milk  the  first  30  days  of  freshening 
at  two  years  old ;  the  other  about  750  lbs. 
in  the  same  period,  each  testing  about 
3.7  or  3.2.  I  am  on  second  year  with 
both,  each  •having  dropped  two  calves. 
Both  have  carried  through  about  as  they 
started,  although  I  have  not  kept  exact 
record  Jof  butterfat  production.  Is  it 
probable  that  this  cow  that  has  not  done 
so  well  is  an  exception  in  her  family,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  “freak,”  and  that  her 
descendants,  being  sired  by  the  best  pure¬ 
bred  sire  available  (and  there  are  several 
such  available),  would  show  the  high 
producing  tendencies  of  the  cow’s  ances¬ 
tors?  She  has  recently  dropped  a  fine 
heifer  calf  from  one  of  the  best  pedigreed 
sires  available.  Should  I  keep  her  heif¬ 
ers  and  try  to  overcome  the  evident  low 
production  tendencies  of  the  dam  by 
breeding  to  good  sires?  I  am  trying  to 
build  up  a  herd  of  purebred  cows  from 
these  two  heifers,  and  if  I  eliminate  this 
cow  and  her  calves,  it  will  set  me  back 
quite  a  distance.  A.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  individuals 
similarly  bred  that  vary  materially  in 
their  ability  to  produce  milk.  This  is  one 
of  the  uncertainties  that  one  incurs  when 
lie  undertakes  to  improve  his  herd  by 
selection  and  breeding.  Naturally  inher¬ 
ited  feeding  qualities  are  necessary  for 
the  realizing  of  inherited  milking  quali¬ 
ties.  In  this  instance  it  is  probably  a 
case  of  one  being  more  efficient  than  the 
other ;  or,  upon  tracing  conditions  more 
accurately,  it  might  develop  that  the  cow 
of  higher  production  has  inherited  feed¬ 
ing  tendencies  and  ability  that  the  other 
cow  does  not  possess.  This  quality  of 
variation  has  its  disadvantages,  but  also 
its  advantages,  for  if  this  quality  were 
not  involved,  interest  in  the  achievement 
of  producing  animals  of  high  production 
would  not  prevail.  If  like  begot  like  in 
every  case,  live  stock  farming  would  be 
a  tame  industry,  indeed,  for  one  could 
scarcely  improve  the  grade  of  livestock 
by  systematic  mating  and  careful  selec¬ 
tion.  If  the  two  cows  in  question  traced 
directly  to  representative  animals  of 
known  usefulness  and  recognized  breed¬ 
ing,  I  should  carry  them  both  along,  and 
keep  the  family  progeny  until  they  came 
in  milk.  After  all.  this  is  the  only  means 
of  determining  whether  desirable  charac¬ 
teristics  have  been  inherited  or  whether 
they  are  properly  retained  by  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  surroundings  offered  on  your 
own  farm. 

More  variation  in  the  ration,  that  is. 
widening  or  narrowing  of  the  protein  and 
carbohydrate  relationship,  might  solve 
your  problem.  Successful  nutrition  cen¬ 
ters  around  the  ability  to  feed  the.  indi¬ 
vidual  what  she  likes  and  can  utilize  to 
best  advantage,  and  what  seems  to  be  de¬ 
sirable  for  one  does  not  prompt  maximum 
production  from  the  other.  Hence,  the 
suggestion  that  you  try  in  a  simple  man¬ 
ner  to  bring  both  of  these  cows  into  high 
condition  during  their  dry  period,  and 
then  get  trustworthy  counsel  as  to  the 
proper  selection  and  amounts  to  use  dur¬ 
ing  their  lactation  period. 

If  the  inferior  heifer  is  a  persistent 
milker  and  milks  well  up  to  calving  time, 
the  total  amount  of  milk  or  butterfat  that 
she  would  yield  in  a  year  might  be  more 
than  enough  to  pay  for  her  feed  and 
prompt  you  to  experiment  in  mating  her 
|  to  the  available  sire. 


Complete 

Milker! 


Special 

Cut 

Price 


Only 

$S9 


And  no  installation  expense t 

A  TREMENDOUS  improvement  in  machine 
milking.  The  milking  machine  problem  solved t 
—  so,  FIND  OUT  —  send  for  our  FREE  book. 


Run  by  Hand —  You  need  no 
electricity,  no  gas  engine . 

At  last!  —  the  milker  for  all  of  us  —  for  the 
larger  dairyman  and  also  for  the  man  with  5 
or  6  cows.!  Does  the  work  and  does  it  right. 

Run  by  hand;  cornea  complete  and  reaay  to 
use;  no  mstaliation.  Simple,  ultra-Banitary, 
easy  to  operate,  so  easy  to  clean.  Costs  you  a 
trifle :  only  $89.00  —  a  small  fraction  of  other 
milkers  1  Why  ?  Because  it  costs  less  to  make. 

It’s  so  simple.  Better  than  all  others  and  costs 
so  much  less.  Operated  by  hand  or  can  be 
changed  over  quickly  to  a  gas  engine  or 
electric  outfit. 

30  Days*  FREE  Trial ! 

No  C.O.D  —no  deposit— no  obligation.  You  try 
it— and  your  word  goes  I  If  not  satisfactory, 
returnable  at  our  expense  after  60  milkings— 

If  satisfactory,  pay  cash  or  half  cash  —  and 

Easy  Monthly  Payments! 

We’ll  make  that  milker  pay  for  itself  every 
day  as  it  goes  along.  It’s  a  wonderful  milker 
—simple  — easy  — sanitary  — and  you’ll  find  it 
out  while  you  use  it  on  free  trial. 

This  direct  rock-bottom-price,  free-trial,  easy- 
payment  offer  is  made  only  where  we  have  as 
yet  appointed  no  dealers  nor  agents  —  so. 
ACT  QUICK  while  this  cut  price  offer  lasts  / 

FREE  Book! 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog.  It’s  full 
of  important  facts— an  education  in  milk¬ 
ing  machines.  Learn  how  to  get  the  great¬ 
est  milking  service  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Learn  also  how  you  are  completely  pro¬ 
tected  in  giving  our  machine  a  trial  on 
your  own  herd.  Send  the  coupon  today. 

Burton  Page  Co.,  oept?«2n 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the  facts 
of  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  direct 
cut  price  offer  on  the  Page  Milker  at  $89.00  on  easy  terms. 


Name 


Address. 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden 
June  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  and 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


jDurable*  easy  to 
^^>perate,  great  ca-*^, 
,  Opacities.  Many  sizes^ 
Engine,  belt,  horse  a 
w  power.  WRITE  postal 

or  catalog,  f>rica  TODAY  on  “ELII* 

—King  of  Baler*.” 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO, 

i44TUj<u,ibtpa  St..Q-,lH52iJiV 
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Special ! 

Famous 
G.  Washington 
Prepared 

Cofee 

Only  $2.00  [£ 

Regular  Price  $4.50 

The  Finest  Coffee  You  Ever  Tasted 
Pound  Makes  400  Cups 
Equals  12  Lbs.  Ordinary  Coffee 

A  fortunate  purchase  from  U.  S. 
Government  makes  possible  this 
opportunity.  No  trouble.  No 
waste. ‘Dissolves  instantly.  Made 
in  the  cup  at  the  table.  Every 
can  is  guaranteed.  Act  quick 
before  the  supply  is  all  gone. 
Add  10c  for  postage  and  send 
money  today  to 

AMERICAN  MFRS.  EXPORT  CO. 
41  Park  Row,  New  York 

7  . . . 


THE  B.  &  I.  ELECTRIC  VAPORIZER 

FOR  ALL  FORD  CARS 


Makes  starting  easy  in 
cold  weather.  Placed  on 
top  of  carburetor,  sup¬ 
plies  intense  heat  from 
storage  battery  or  dry 
cells,  bringing  the  gaso¬ 
line  to  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature  for  vaporizing. 
Guaranteed  to  do  this  in. 
one  minute — does  away 
with  starting  trouble — 
the  one  bad  feature  of 
Ford  cars.  It  is  furnished 
complete,  with  switch  and  wire 
ready  to  install.  Anyone  can 
attach  it;  no  holes  to  drill. 
Full  directions  with  each  set. 
For  any  Holley  Carburetor  used 
on  Ford  cars  or  any  other  car. 
Price  $2.50.  Upon  receipt  of  money  order  or 
check  we  mail  it  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
We  manufacture  electric  vaporizers  for  any 
make  carburetor.  State  whether  for  six  (6)  volt 
or  twelve  (12)  volt  battery  in  ordering.  Manu¬ 
factured  by 


Brandt  &  Isleib  Mfg.  Co., Westwood,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Is  This  Your  Idea 
of  Florida? 

A  little  piece  of  land  near  the  water,  a  boat, 
a  garden,  some  strawberry  plants,  perhaps  a  few 
chickens;  a  vine  covered  cottage  among  your 
own  orange  and  grapefruit  trees;  fish  and  oysters 
in  abundance;  plenty  of  quail  and  game — a  sim¬ 
ple,  natural,  wholesome  life  in  the  open  the  year 
round— Home,  Health  and  Contentment.  All  this 
is  within  your  reach  at  modest  outlay  in  this 
beautiful  land  of  sunshine  and  roses.  We  are  on 
the  Gulf  and  a  navigable  river.  Also  on  the 
Dixie  Highway.  Here  we  have  the  freedom,- 
comfort  and  economy  of  country  life,  yet  are 
within  easy  access  of  the  big  cities  and  resort 
centers — Tampa,  36  miles;  Tarpon  Springs,  8 
miles;  Clearwater,  24  miles;  St.  Petersburg,  48 
miles.  Our  community  is  new  and  prices  have 
not  gone  sky-high;  living  expenses  are  moderate. 
Over  200  Northern  families  already  here.  They 
like  it — perhaps  you  will.  May  we  send  com¬ 
plete  information?  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  Box 
555,  New  Port  Richey,  Florida. 


The  Olivia  Sage  School  nursTng 

'offers  one  year’s  course  in  special  bedside  nursing 
to  limited  number  of  women.  Cinsses  formed  quar¬ 
terly.  Pupils  receive  maintenance,  uniform  and 
salary.  Apply  to  DIRECTOR,  NEW  YORK  INFIRMARY  FOR 
WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN.  321  East  15th  St.,  New  York 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

(Continued  from  page  175 ) 


WANTED — Cyphers  incubator,  244  or  390  capa¬ 
city;  A  No.  1  condition.  CHARLES  D.  ROB¬ 
INSON,  Potts  Grove,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Old-fashioned  hand  wrought  iron 
thumb  latches  and  handles;  good  prices  paid; 
many  of  these  can  be  found  in  buildings  new  in 
disuse;  send  complete  what  you  have  and  I  will 
mail  check;  if  not  acceptable  to  you  goods  will 
be  returned  at  my  expense.  ROBERT  E. 
NUESE,  JR.,  41  East  29th  Street,  New  York 
City.  


FOR  SALE — John  Deere  corn  planter,  two-row, 
with  check  attachment,  good  as  new;  Inter¬ 
national  6-inch  feed  grinder,  O.  K.  in  every 
way,  has  not  ground  25  bushels;  a  new  Holland 
8-inch  feed  mill,  in  first-class  condition;  these 
machines  are  all  right;  we  have  no  further  use 
for  them.  BONNIE  BEND  FARM,  R.  D.  No.  9, 
Auburn,  N.  Y, 


ALFALFA  HAY — F'irst  and  second  cutting;  also 
light  and  heavy  clover  mixed;  ask  for  de¬ 
livered  price.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — 6,000  or  8,000-egg  Candee  or  Hall 
Mammoth  incubator,  several  390-egg  Charles 
Cyphers  or  Essex  model  incubators;  must  be  in 
perfect  condition;  send  description  and  lowest 
price.  A.  FISHER,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  pure  pork  sausage,  made 
from  our  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm;  3  lbs. 
for  SI,  postpaid.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Win- 
terton,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


OLD  FARM  GOODIES — Honey  and  maple  bon¬ 
bons,  20  oz.,  $1;  nut  fudge,  2  lbs.,  SI;  spe¬ 
cially  delicious  all-over  iced  cakes,  dozen,  25c. 
R.  G.  DAYTON,  Route  No.  2,  Danbury,  Conn. 


ORANGES-GRAPEFRUIT — Tree  ripened,  direct 
from  grower;  packed  in  grove;  bushel  boxes 
mixed.  SI. 75;  send  check  with  order,  E.  K. 
WALKER,  Jr.,  Waucbula,  Fla. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

POTATOES  SELLING  SLOWLY  ;  SWAPPING 

FOR  MILK  ;  WHAT  PRODUCTS  WILL  SELL 
BEST  NEXT  SEASON  ;  LEAFY  CROPS 
POPULAR  ;  HIGH  PRICED  SEED  ; 

OUTLOOK  FOR  FARM  HELP. 

The  potato  markets  continue  dull  and 
unsatisfactory-  Although  the  crop  is 
largest  on  record,  not  so  many  potatoes 
are  being  shipped  as  last  season.  Every 
little  town  seems  to  have  its  own  supply 
and  no  large  section  is  really  short.  Some 
potatoes  were  frozen  in  the  Northwest 
and  many  are  not  keeping  well  in  Ne¬ 
braska  and  in  the  South. 

POTATOES  FOR  MILK 

The  demand  is  very  poor  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Many  farmers  with  dairy 
herds  in  that  region  are  feeding  potatoes 
extensively  and  the  claim  is  made  that 
half  a  bushel  of  potatoes  daily  will  make 
enough  more  milk  to  pay  for  itself  at 
better  than  going  prices.  But  the  farm 
price  is  only  around  15  cents  a  bushel  in 
many  parts  of  the  far  West,  while  in  the 
East  the  average  is  twice  to  three  times 
that  figure  and  much  higher  when  the 
farmer  is  able  to  reach  his  market  direct. 

TRUCK  CROPS 

The  outlook  for  stored  cabbage  is  much 
improved  because  of  the  light  acreage 
of  cabbacp  in  Florida.  Disgusted  with 
last  year’s  experience.  Florida  farmers 
have  planted  only  1,800  acres  in  place  of 
11,000  last  year.  Instead  of  shipping 
some  -1.000  carloads  of  cabbage  in  Winter 
and  early  Spring,  the  State  probably  will 
have  only  a  few  hundred  cars  to  send 
north.  Shipments  from  Texas  are  light 
so  far  and  the  old  northern  cabbage  in 
storage  is  likely  to  be  closed  out  at  fair 
prices.  Southern  cabbage  acreage  shows 
by  far  the  greatest  reduction  of  any  of 
the  truck  crops,  but  considerable  stuff 
growing  on  drained  land  was  drowned 
out  by  heavy  rains. 

Florida  is  going  heavily  into  straw¬ 
berries.  Texas  will  have  a  large  crop  of 
early  onions,  if  nothing  happens  to  it. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  Southern  lettuce 
of  widely  varying  quality  and  condition. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  States  have  been 
doing  well  raising  Fall  lettuce  and  Utah 
is  preparing  to  try  the  crop  this  season. 
The  markets  will  be  easily  oversupplied 
and  probably  it  will  be  found  that  other 
high  land  nearer  the  big  markets  can 
grow  this  crop. 

The  leafv  crops  seem  to  be  coming  into 
increased  popular  favor.  Only  a  few 
years  have  seen  great  gain  in  production 
of  lettuce,  endive,  celery,  spinach,  early 
cabbage,  cauliflower  and  broccoli.  Oregon 
broccoli  growers  value  the  choicest  seed 
at  over  $30  per  pound.  They  keep  it 
locked  in  bank  vaults  and  in  safety  de¬ 
posit  boxes.  It  is  worth  more  than  its 
weight  in  silver  dollars. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  RAISE? 

Farmers  in  general  should  keep  on 
raising  what  they  understand  best.  This 
is  not  a  good  time  to  change  about.  But 
the  quantities  may  be  varied  from  year 
to  year  according  to  the  outlook.  The 
South  is  going  heavily  to  cotton  and  to¬ 
bacco,  and  that  is  just  the  reason  for 
not  expecting  prices  of  these  two  great 
cash  crops  to  go  as  high  as  this  season. 
The  North  will  let  up  on  potatoes  and 
truck  crops,  which  is  excuse  enough  to 
look  for  better  prices  in  those  lines.  The 
West  is  feeling  confident  about  live  stock 
and  may  overdo  it.  Some  new  sections 
are  going  into  dairying,  notably  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  Georgia,  but  a  good  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  cannot  be  built  up  in  a  season. 
The  general  outlook  for  both  dairying 
and  poultry  is  not  rosy  but  seems  good 
enough  to  warrant  going  ahead  as  usual. 
If  little  Denmark  can  sell  butter  and 
eggs  in  New  York  after  paying  the  tariff 
tax,  our  own  hustling  farmers  ought  to 
be  able  to  make  good  on  those  products. 
The  price  of  grain  crops  will  depend  so 
much  .on  the  action  of  the  badly  mixed  up 
situation  in  Europe  that  grain  farming 
is  more  uncertain  than  before  the  War. 

HIRE  HELP  EARLY 

Hiring  farm  help  the  coming  Spring  is 
likely  to  give  more  trouble  than  it  did 
last  year.  Shops  and  factories  are  pay¬ 
ing  higher  wages  than  farmers  can  offer. 
Farmers  in  the  South  Atlantic  States 
are  reported  taking  on  as  little  help  as 
possible  in  regions  where  factory  compe¬ 
tition  is  felt.  Farmers  able  to  keep  good 
men  through  the  Winter  will  have  a 
favorable  start.  The  Northeast  has  been 
covered  with  snow  deeper  than  usual, 
and  regular  farm  work  stopped  altogether, 
lhe  West  had  less  snow  but  plenty  of 
ram  except  on  the  far  Southwest. 

G.  B.  F. 


Gas  Lamp  for  Incubator 

Can  gas  be  burned  in  place  of  oil  in 
incubators,  and  would  there  be  any  ad- 
rant-age  in  making  the  change? 

Kenilworth,  N.  J.  j. 

Gas  is  much  safer  and  can  be  used  in 
running  incubators  to  even  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  lamps,  as  the  gas  flame  can 
be  regulated  to  give  just  enough  heat, 
and  requires  no  further  attention,  while 
with  oil  lamps  there  is  the  regular  filling 
and  trimming,  after  which  the  flame  must 
be  properly  regulated  every  time.  Some 
incubators  are  fitted  for  burning  gas  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  factory,  but  almost  any 
machine  can  easily  be  converted  into  a 
gas  burner  by  substituting  a  gas  lamp 
with  conical  tin  chimney  in  place  of  the 
oil  lamp. 


The  Postal  Life 

Insurance  Company 

“Growing 
like  a  bank ” 

“ Its 

policyholders 
are  its 
depositors; 
agents  do  not 
bring  them  in” 

Words  of 
Praise  from 
Those  Who 
Know 

(SCENE:  After  dinner  at  the  Club:  Banker  Allwyn  is  chatting  with 
Goodsell.  a  real  estate  broker,  formerly  a  life-insurance 
man,  and  the  question  of  insurance-protection  comes  up.) 


Allwyn:  “After  all.  Brother  Goodsell.  I 
want  to  tell  you  something  which  is  a 
sure  boost  for  the  business  you  used  to 
be  in,  and  that  is  when  a  man  asks 
me  for  credit,  1  always  ask  him  how 
much  life  insurance  he  carries.” 

Goodsell:  “And  1  reckon  you  also  ask 
him  what  companies  he’s  in.” 

Allwyn:  “Oh,  the  companies,  like  the 
churches,  are  all  good;  they  have  to 
be,  don’t  they?” 

Goodsell:  “Sure  thing.  State  supervision 
looks  out  for  that.” 

Allwyn:  “Of  course,  the  oldest  companies 
are  mentioned  most  frequently,  but  the 
comparatively  younger  ones  also  bob 
up  pretty  often,  and  particularly  the 
Postal  Life.” 

Goodsell:  "Why,  the  Postal’s  not  so  very 
young.  I  remember  because  I  used  to 
tight  it  15  years  ago.” 

Allwyn:  “  ’Twas  sound  from  the  start, 
wasn’t  it?” 

Goodsell:  "Yes,  ’twas  always  sound,  but 
it  was — well— well,  we  said  it  was  an 
experiment.” 

Allwyn:  “Why?" 

Goodsell:  “Oh,  because  it  got  business 
direct,  personally  at  its  home  office  or 
by  mail,  and  didn’t  send  out  agents 
or  have  branch  offices.” 

Allwyn:  “Well,  even  so,  the  Company 
seems  to  have  made  good  all  right.” 

Goodsell:  “Sure  thing;  it  has  policyhold¬ 
ers  in  every  State,  and  in  Canada,  too, 
and  has  its  own  building  on  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  and  43d  Street.  I  believe  there  is  no 
company  better  known  in  our  country.” 


Allwyn:  "What  do  you  consider  the  strong 
points  that  helped  the!  Postal  win  out?” 

Goodsell:  “Well,  low  cost,  dealing  direct 
with  the  public,  and  the  privilege  of 
paying  premiums  monthly  if  one  so 
desires;  then  there’s  a  9 y2%  annual 
dividend  guaranteed  in  the  policy,  and 
there’s  a  free  medical  examination 
through  the  Company’  Health  Bureau 
which  helps  keeps  its  policyholders 
‘fit.’  ” 

Allwyn:  “That’s  pretty  good,  isn’t  it?” 

Goodsell:  "Sure  thing;  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  just  as  soon  as  I  can  afford 
to  take  out  another  policy,  it’s  going 
to  be  in  the  Postal.” 

Allwyn  :  “That  seems  to  me  to  be  good 
horse  sense,  for  it’s  based  on  safety, 
saving  and  service.  Why,  the  Postal 
Life  is  growing  just  like  a  bank;  its 
policyholders  are  its  depositors;  agents 
do  not  bring  them  in.  Ami  now  I  want 
to  put  you  wise  to  something  else; 
I’ve  carried  a  Postal  Life  policy  for 
ten  years  or  so  myself,  but  didn’t  tell 
yon  about  it,  for  I  just  wanted  to 
‘feel  you  out.’  ” 

Goodsell:  “Well,  the  reaction,  as  they 
call  it,  was  ().  K.,  wasn't  it?” 

Allwyn:  “It  certainly  was,  and  it’s  kind 
of  pleasant  to  feel  that  each  of  us 
has  a  highly-prized  mutual  friend  in 
the  Postal.  Isn’t  that  so?” 

Goodsell:  “You’ve  said  it,  and  unless  1 
miss  my  guess,  we’ll  both  prize  the 
Postal  I.ife  more  as  time  goes  on.  and 
there  are  over  25,009  other  policy¬ 
holders  who  feel  the  same  way.” 

Allwyn:  “Now  you’ve  said  it.  Have  a 
fresh  cigar.” 


The  foregoing  business  chat  is 
typical  of  many  others  that  must 
be  taking  place,  since  similar  senti¬ 
ments  are  reflected  in  letters  that 
come  to  the  Company  from  far  and 
near,  in  praise  of  its  method  and 
in  appreciation  of  its  treatment.  It 
is  indeed  the  Company  of 

Safety,  Saving,  Service 

To  find  out  what  you  can  save  and 
to  enjoy  Postal  service,  simply  call 
at  the  Company’s  office,  send  in  the 
Coupon  or  write  and  say  : 

“ Mail  me  official  insurance  in¬ 
formation  as  mentioned  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.” 

In  your  first  letter  be  sure  to  give 

1.  Your  full  name 

2.  Your  occupation 

3.  The  exact  date  of  your  birth 

No  agent  will  be  sent  to  visit  you. 
The  Postal,  as  stated,  has  no 
agents  and  the  resultant  commis¬ 
sion-savings  go  to  you,  because  you 
deal  direct. 


r 


■  m  m  m 

R.  N.-Y.— 2-3-23 


Postal  Life  Insurance  Company  l 
511  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Without  obligating  me,  please  send  full  J 
insurance  particulars  for  my  age. 


Name. . . 
Add  ress. 


Occupation . 

Exact  date  of  birth 


Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

WM.  R.  MALONE,  President 
511  Fifth  Ave.  (Cor.  43rd  St.)  New  Y ork,  N.Y . 


Ouch/ 


A  stab  of  pain  or  a 
stubborn,  nerve-racking 
ache — both  yield  quickly 
to  a  single  application  of 
Gombault’s  Balsam.  A 
wonderful  Relief. 

The  standard  remedy  for 
cuts,  sprains  and  strains, 
muscular  or  inflammatory  rheumatism, 
sciatica,  lumbago  and  chest  or  bronchial 
colds.  Used  in  thousands  of  homes. 

At  your  druggist’s  or  prepaid  direct 
for  $1.50.  One  bottle  lasts  a  long  time. 
A  little  kills  a  lot  of  pain. 

THE  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS 
COMPANY 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


GOMBAULTS 

BALSAM 

The  Imported  Liniment 
HEALING  anti  ANTISEPTIC 


INDIGESTION 

If  you  still  have  it,  it’s  your  own  fault. 

Indigestion  Powder  relieves 
Ci  I  M  I  w  U  O  quickly  and  removes  cause. 
Write  us  for  Gold  Seal  Vial  with  handy  measuring 
cap,  6  doses  for  28  cents,  U.  O.  D. 

ETHICUS  Laboratories  1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 


To  introduce  Galloway  merchandise. 
Galloway  low  prices,  easy  terms,  to 
make  customers  and  friends, and  ac¬ 
quaint  shrewd,  careful,  economical 
buyers  with  bitf  savings  to  Wfe  made 
by  the  Galloway  Factory- to- Farm 
>  nave  pot  on  a  bi«  Dollar  Savjntc  saia. 


jgwjVices  cut  to  the  bone  on  en- 
Brines,  spreaders,  seo- 
arators  and  householc 
necessities  for  farm  and  home. 
Don’t  miss  this  chance.  Write  a 
for  catalog  today— it’s  free.  A 
The  most  wonderful  Kook 
•  of  Bargains  ever  put  be- 
fore  you.  Write  today.  ^^A 
Wm.  Galloway  Co.^H 
Dept.  277  JB 
1  Waterloo,  Iowa  ■ 


DEAF?  HEADNOISES  ? 

Pape's  Home  Treatment  and  Invention 
relieve  and  improve  when  others  fail. 
Send  stamp  for  our  Symptom  Blank. 

THE  EVOLUTION  PHONE  CO..  Inc. 
48-WM  Greenwich  Avenue  New  York  City 


For  Sale— Numerous  Genesee  Valley  Farms 

None  better.  Consult  Cornell  Agricultural  College  re 
garding  them.  Advise  requirements.  KEI.LOtitl,  Arun.N.T 


I/O 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


February  3,  1923 


ft 


or  this  Little  FREE  Sample 
for  BIG  GERMilk  Profits 


THAT  every  cow  owner  in  the  country  may  know  the  bene&ta  of  Bag  Balm,  the 
great  healing  ointment,  we  are  sending  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  to  NEW  USERS  a 
liberal  trial  package.  Just  clip  and  mail  this  ad,  giving  dealer’s  name  and  your 
name  and  address. 


Bag  Balm  keeps  teats  and  udder  normal  and  free  from  cuts,  scratches,  chaps, 
bruises  and  sores.  Heals  any  inflammation,  congestion  or  hardened  tissue.  Quickly 
relieves  Caked  Bag.  Valuable  in  treating  Bunches  and  Cow  Pox. 

General  stores,  druggists  and  feed  dealers  sell  the  big  10-ounce  package  at  Me. 
Sent  direct  if  dealer  is  not  supplied.  Ask  for  useful  free  booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkle*. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Dairy  Association  Co,  Inc.,  Dept.  F 


Write  for  Book 

Today 


FARM  WAGONS 


High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  In  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO*  48  Elm  Street.  Quincy,  III. 


Think  of  it.  We  can  - 
now  sell  Exeell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.10  per  100 
J  sq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 
'only  $4.30.  If  you  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  $  I” 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  Bold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  soSi"SiI0nnd.Bo1fo 


A  BETTER  JOB  NOW! 

Learn  good  trade  in  a  few  weeks.  Twelve  million  autos, 
trucks  and  tractors  need  service.  Repairmen  needed. 
Write  today  for  FREE  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 
402  Auto  Bldg.  -  -  -  Detroit,  Mich. 


sBest 
Roofing 

At  Factory 
Prices 


"Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
a’  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save 
in-between  de 
profits  Ask  for 
No.  J“ 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

223-273  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


A  good  fence  adver¬ 
tises  a  good  farm. 

Anthony  Fence  is  a 
favorite  with  farmers  be¬ 
cause  of  its  long  life  and 
sturdy  service.  Built  to 
withstand  all  conditions 
and  elements. 

Save  money  in  the  long 
run  by  ordering  Anthony 
Fence  from  your  local  dealer. 
Always  in  stock — ready  for 
prompt  delivery. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


•  Chicago  New  York  Boston  Denver  San  Francisco 


Making  Deer-proof  Fence 

I  notice  on  page  1493  request  for  some 
method  in  fence  construction  that  will 
turn  deer.  I  think  your  idea  of  stakes 
or  pickets  a  very  good  one,  and  particu¬ 
larly  so  if  pickets  are  of  different  lengths, 
which  will  confuse  them.  If  in  a  windy 
region,  however,  there  may  be  some  trou¬ 
ble  to  keep  such  a  fence  in  place,  which 
would  be  a  drawback,  and  it  would  re¬ 
quire  considerable  material  to  construct 
it. 

In  this  region  deer  are  a  miserable 
pest,  and  I  wonder  that  the  Granges  or 
other  rural  organizations  have  not  de¬ 
manded  either  an  open  season  or  no  pro¬ 
tection  at  all,  the  latter  preferable. 

One  orchardist  in  this  vicinity  kept 
putting  up  his  barbed  wire  until  it  was 


A  Fence  to  Turn  Deer 


12  or  14  ft.  high.  The  deer  tried  jump¬ 
ing  it,  but  got  tangled  in  the  strands  and 
well  skinned  in  their  attempt  to  get  into 
the  orchard.  I  believe  one  succeeded,  but 
did  not  try  it  again. 

A  scheme  I  once  tried  on  them  is 
less  expensive  and  very  satisfactory  in 
most  cases,  and  one  also  effective  for 
jumping  cattle  or  horses  or  those  that 
reach  over  a  fence.  You  will  note  in  the 
sketch  why  it  is- not  so  necessary  fo  put 
up  such  a  high  fence.  Put,  say  every 
second  post,  high  enough  to  admit  of 
cutting  again,  as  they  do  on  a  telephone 
pole,  and  bolt  or  nail  on  a  cross  arm 
344  or  4  ft.  long  to  fasten  wires  to  rear 
ends  of  cross  arm. 

A  deer  is  extremely  acute  in  scent  or 
hearing,  but  their  vision  is  poor,  and 
when  they  come  to  a  line  of  posts  will 
invariably  jump  over  an  imaginary  fence, 
so  these  outside  wires  will  prevent  their 
jumping  up,  or  at  least  throw  them  down 
on  the  wire  fence,  where  they  can  learn 
a  valuable  lesson. 

A  deer  is  rather  shrewd  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  while  in  others  he  seems  to  he 
very  stupid.  For  an  example  of  this: 
Use  a  very  thin  or  light  iron  post  for 
your  wire  fence,  and  you  will  see  them 
bump  their  noses  right  against  it  a  few 
times  before  it  seems  to  dawn  on  them 
it  can  be  jumped  over,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  if  you  will  stick  up  some  sharp- 
pointed  sticks  where  they  would  land  in 
jumping  over  a  fence,  you  will  find  they 
know  enough  not  to  jump  on  them. 

Rhode  Island.  A  G. 


Digging  New  Well 

I  have  a  well  104  ft.  deep.  Each  year 
from  October  till  December  there  is  little 
water  in  it.  This  season  it  is  dry.  I 
wish  to  dig  a  new  well  and  quit  using  the 
old  one.  Is  it  advisable  to  dig  a  new  well 
close  by,  or  should  I  dig  the  new  well  100 
or  more  feet  away?  w.  e.  b. 

Berwick,  Pa. 

If  the  present  well  were  sealed,  pre- 
\enting  entrance  of  contamination  of  any 
kind,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  not 
sinking  another  near  it.  As  the  strata 
that  you  now  penetrate  do  not  furnish 
a  sufficient  water  supply,  however,  you 
would  have  to  expect  to  go  through  them 
to  a  water-bearing  layer  in  the  new  loca¬ 
tion.  Unless  there  is  some  objection  to 
the  present  location  of  the  well  other  than 
a  limited  water  supply,  it  would  seem  the 
best  policy  to  continue  drilling  in  the 
bottom  of  this  one  rather  than  attempt¬ 
ing  to  sink  another.  A  study  of  the  wells 
of  the  locality  should  be  of  value  to  you 
in  determining  just  what  to  do  with  your 
problem.  At  what  depth  and  in  what 
stratum  has  the  water  supply  been  ob¬ 
tained?  Certain  sections  of  Pennsylvania 
are  said  by  Mr.  Fuller,  formerly  in 
charge  of  underground  water  supply  in¬ 
vestigation  for  the  Geological  Survey,  to 
be  very  erratic  in  their  supply  of  ground 
water,  making  the  sinking  of  a  well  more 
or  less  of  a  gamble.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  ground  water  supply  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  I  would  suggest  that  you  write  the 
Geological  Survey,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Reduced  22% 


Melotte,  manufacturer  of  tha 
greatest  cream  separator  the 
world  has  ever  known,  an¬ 
nounces  a  s  weepingreduction 
in  prices.  Take  advantage  of 
this  condition  while  it  lasts. 
Buy  now  and  save  money. 

Self  Balancing  Bowl 

The  Melotte  bowl  is  self- bal¬ 
ancing.  Positively  cannot 
get  out  of  balance,  therefore 
cannot  vibrate.  Can’t  remix 
cream  with  milk.  Runs  bo 
easily,  bowl  spins  25  minutes 
after  you  stop  cranking  un¬ 
less  you  apply  brake.  No  other 
separatorneedsabrake  Bowl 
chamber  is  porcelain  lined. 

Catalog  FREE! 

Write  for  new  Melotte  cata¬ 
log  containing  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  wonderful 
cream  separator  and  the 
story  of  M.  Jules  Melotta, 
its  inventor. 


$7.50  Down 

After  30  Days 
FREE  Trial! 


80  days’  free  trial— then.  If  satisfied,  only  $7.50  and  a 
few  easy  payments— AND— the  wonderful  Belgium 
Melotte  Separator  is  YOURS.  Don’t  buy  any 
separator  until  you  have  found  out  all  you  can 
about  the  Melotte  and  details  of  our  16-year  gqar* 
antee  which  is  infinitely  stronger  than  any  separa¬ 
tor  guarantee.  Write  TODAY. 

TheMelotteSeparator.H.B.Babson.U.S.Mfr. 

P«pt.  3072  2843  W.  19th  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


a  Batch  a  Minute 

As  pioneer  mixer  v,  ,,  ,,  - — 

manufacturers  we  Vhjrfti  Qlft 
have  developed  two  g  Wm  ///  , 

features  that  put  the^w  ®/  Patented  \ 

Gilson  Mixer  in  a 
class  of  its  own.  It  istheonly  mixer  ivith  Patent¬ 
ed  Reverse  Unloading  Gear  and  Curved 
Mixing  Blades,  insuring  thorough  mixing  in 
shortest  time.  Loads  on  one  side,  dumps  on 
the  other  side. 

Gilson  “Sr 

y  Concrete  Af/xer  y  Easy  Terms 

Due  to  the  special  Curved  Mixing  Blades  the 
Gilson  thoroughly  mixesin  ]<  the  time  required 
by  the  ordinary  type  of  mixer.  Handles  2 K  to 

3  cubic  feet  of  concrete  at  one  time  at  the  rate  of  one  batch 
per  minute.  Turns  out  34  cubic  yards  in  ten  hours.  Mixe* 
perfectly  concrete,  mortar  or  plaster.  Any  1  Ii.  p.  Engine 
turns  it  easily. 

Only  $43.50  %R?gL 

The  lowest  priced,  practical,  improved  mixer  made.  Built 
of  iron  and  steel  lasts  a  lifetime.  I  deal  for  farmer  or  con* 
tractor.  Mixes  concrete  that  requires  no  replacements, 
no  repairs.  Use  this  mixer  30 
days  at  our  risk.  We  guarantee 
it  exactly  as  represented.  Send 
your  name  today  and  get  full 
description  of  this,  the  only 
Reverse  Unloading  Gear 
Mixer,  and  easy  payment  plan. 

Gilson  Mixer  Co. 
724  7th  Avenue 
West  Bend,  Wisconsin 


Greatest  Mixer 
Improvements 
vftheAge 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not*  handle 

l8Sn 

Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


Virginia  Farm  lands  can 
be  bought  for  the  interest 
many  pay  on  mortgages. 
Mild  climate,  good  soil,  and 
nearby  markets.  (Save  freight) 
Write  for  new  Handbook  which 
gives  details  of  opportunities 
for  Stock  Raising,  Dairying, 
Fruit  Growing,  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  and  General  Farming. 

G.  W.  KOINER,  Com.  of  Agr. 
Room  152  Capital  Bldg.,  Richmond.  Va. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey  New  York,  Atlantic 

City,  cash  markets.  Stocked  farms,  $1,000  up  ;  terms. 
Free  catalog.  JERSEY  AGENCY,  154RN  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  0. 

PormPorRonl  near  Salisbury,  Md.  Also  good,  cheap 
I  dl  III  rUi  ndill  farm  for  6ale.  For  full  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  Samuel  P.  Woodcock,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

CIRCULAR  SAWS  !48:£;  -2-6'in-’  $4-B0 


PALMER  BROS. 


30-in.,  5. 86. 

Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  knowing  just  howthe  account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account,  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 
For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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THE  HENYARD 


Ipecac  Treatment  for  Turkeys 

Your  publication  of  the  new  ipecac 
treatment  gave  me  courage  to  buy  tur¬ 
key  eggs  from  one  of  your  good  adver¬ 
tisers.  Some  of  my  Barred  Rocks  acted 
badly  on  the  nests,  cutting  down  the 
hatch,  but  I  raised  two-thirds  of  all 
that  came  out  of  the  shell. 

This  past  season  35  turkeys  were 
hatched  from  40  eggs,  and  with  their 
Rarred  Rock  mothers  were  given  large 
wired  pens,  moved  every  day  to  new 
grass  ground,  treated  carefully  for  lice, 
given  gravel,  diversified  feed  and  sour 
milk,  and  handled  according  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  Bulletin,  with  ipecac  prevent¬ 
ive  treatment,  as  directed  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  The  powdered  form  in  the  dry 
mash  seemed  to  have  no  effect  what¬ 
ever,  and  the  birds  refused  drinking 
water  with  the  liquid  ipecac  addition, 
so  that  from  the  time  they  commenced 
to  grow  their  big  wing  feathers  they 
began  to  droop,  one  or  two  at  a  time. 
At  the  first  indications  of  illness  they 
were  removed  from  the  pens  and  given 
special  treatment  of  ipecac  dropped  in 
a  teaspoon  of  water,  as  directed. 
While  this  individual  care  seemed  to 
check  the  disease,  the  end  was  the 
same,  death  finally  coming  in  a  week 
or  so,  instead  of  a  day  or  two,  without 
the  ipecac. 

It  was  pitiful  to  lose  the  little  fel¬ 
lows  so.  therefore  in  desperation,  since 
the  birds  have  become  larger  grown, 
they  have  been  getting  more  than  dou¬ 
ble  the  amount  of  medicine.  Wine  of 
ipecac  has  been  given  in  much  stronger 
solution  and  in  larger  doses,  with  the 
extremely  gratifying  result  that  with 
this  method  every  sick  bird  has  been 
brought  back  to  health  and  are  now 
running  again  with  the  flock.  Yellow 
droppings  have  proved  a  sure  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  disease,  about  24  hours  af¬ 
ter  the  bird  shows  drooping  inactivity. 
A  dose  of  castor  oil  in  the  very  early 
stages  to  start  has  seemed  to  help  in 
solne  instances. 

Turkey  raising  in  this  section  of  the 
country  is  generally  regarded  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  the  only  successful  breeder 
hereabouts  is  on  an  isolated  hill  farm, 
raising  his  birds  with  turkey  mothers 
running  almost  wild,  giving  one  feed  a 
day  in  the  barnyard.  However,  if  my 
heavier  doses  of  the  stronger  solution  of 
wine  of  ipecac  carry  my  turkeys  through 
the  Winter  in  good  shape,  I  shall  be 
tempted  to  make  another  try  with  my 
Barred  Rock  hens  for  mothers  another 
coming  season.  c.  b.  d. 

Maine. 


Poultry-feeding  Questions 

How  much  wet  mash  ought  laying  pul¬ 
lets  to  have  at-  this  time?  How  many 
pounds  daily  per  100  birds?  Is  it  not 
superfluous  to  give  to  almost  mature  cock¬ 
erels  wet  mash?  Is  frozen  water  (ice) 
really  injurious  to  hens,  and  why?  Is 
v frozen  cabbage  injurious  to  hens,  and,  if 
so,  how  does  it  affect  their  health?  How 
much  grain  should  be  fed  to  laying  pul¬ 
lets  on  a  plant  where  there  is  no  elec¬ 
tricity,  in  December,  January,  February 
and  March?  What  sickness  is  it,  when 
a  hen  which  is  sitting  almost  motionless 
on  the  floor,  has  the  head  almost  turned 
up,  the  eyes  mostly  shut,  and  is  moving 
the  head  slightly  up  and  down,  as  if  she 
had  something  in  the  throat  or  in  the 
crop?  A.  F. 

New  York. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  cockerels  wet 
mash  at  any  other  time  than  when  they 
are  being  fattened  for  market.  Laying 
hens  and  pullets  should  be  fed  all  that 
they  will  eat.  They  should  consume 
whole  grain  and  dry  mash  in  about  the 
proportions  of  three  parts  grain  to  two 
parts  mash,  except  when  laying  heavily, 
when  proportions!,  always  by  weight, 
will  be  about  the  same.  As  the  season 
draws  to  its  close,  egg  production  may  be 
maintained  by  adding  one  feeding  daily 
of  moist  mash  to  the  dry  feed.  So  few 
flocks  are  fed  nowadays  upon  wet 
mashes  that  all  computations  are  based 
upon  dry  foods.  The  same  amount  of  dry 
mash  may  be  fed  moistened,  of  course, 
if  it  is  preferred  to  feed  it  in  that  way. 
Fowls  will  eat  about  eight  or  nine  quarts 
of  whole  grain  per  100  in  the  midwinter 
months  and,  as  said,  should  consume 
about  an  equal  amount,  or  a  little  less,  of 
mash,  by  weight.  But  regulate  quantities 
by  appetites,  rather  than  by  weights. 

Frozen  water  and  frozen  cabbages  re¬ 
quire  an  expenditure  of  animal  heat  in 
preparing  them  for  body  use  that  might 
better  be  conserved.  Otherwise,  I  do 
not  know  that  they  are  directly  harmful. 
Vegetables  that  are  alternately  frozen  and 
thawed  soon  deteriorate,  however,  and  if 
frozen  should  be  kept  frozen  until  thawed 
and  fed. 

The  use  of  artificial  lights  affects  feed¬ 
ing  only  by  so  lengthening  the  day  that 
the  fowls  will  eat  more.  This  stimulates 
production.  With  a  short  night,  there  is 
no  long  fast  before  breakfast.  In  either 
case,  feed  *all  that  will  be  eaten. 

Some  disease  of  the  brain  or  other 
nerve  center.  m.  b.  d. 


Motor  vehicle  registration  in  New  York 
City  for  the  first  six  days  of  this  year  was 
160.310,  as  against  83,344  last  year. 


A  seat  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  sold  January  18  for  $100,000. 


Dependable 

DELCO  LIGHT 

Jfou}  back  to  1917  Prices 


<J  popular  Model  "  $335.  foPDayton 

25  Styles  and  Sizes -Prices  fronts  260  up 
Sold  on  exceptionally  easy  terms 


We  believe  that  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  small  amount 
of  money  it  will  take  to  put 
electric  light  and  power  into 
your  home. 

We  suggest  that  you  get  in  touch  with  the 
Delco-Light  dealer  in  your  vicinity  to  find  out 
what  it  would  really  cost  to  install  complete  the 
Delco-Light  fitted  to  your  needs. 

If  desired,  you  can  buy  your  Delco-Light  on 
easy  terms. 

DELCO- LIGHT  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Also  manufacturers  ofDelco-Light  Water  Systems,  Delco-Light  Washing 
Machine  and  Frigidaire,  the  Electric  Refrigerator.  All  products 
made  for  32  and  110  volt  Direct  or  Alternating  Current  Service. 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  43  Warren  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  B.  Dunigan,  666  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Owners  of  Delco-Light  Plants  can  avail  themselves  of  the  conveniences  offered  by  Delco-Light 
Products,  which  are  made  for  AC  or  DC  current  for  use  in  country  or  city  homes. 


Delco-Light  Shallow  Well 
Pump  $125  f.  o.  b.  Dayton 


Delco-Light  Shallow  Well 
Pump  $195  f.  o.  b.  Dayton 


Delco-Light  Vs  h.p.  Deep  Well  Delco-Light  %  h.  p.  Deep  Well 
Pump  $225  f.  o.  b.  Dayton  Pump  $300  f.  o.  b.  Dayton 


Delco-Light  Washing 
Machine  $125  f.o.  b.  Dayton 


CRAINE 


TRIPLE 

WALL 


SILOS 


SRfflNB 
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Lasting  Satisfaction 

You  can  easily  tell  a  Craine  3- Wall  Silo  from  any 
other.  It  is  the  only  manufactured  wood  silo  that 
has  neither  hoops  nor  lugs  to  hold  it  together. 

It  gives  its  owner  lasting  satisfaction.  It  is  the 
cheapest  silo  to  own.  It  stays  put  without  tinkering." 

Craine  Silos  are  constructed  to  keep  warmth  and 
juices  in;  to  keep  cold  and  weather  out.  A  strong 
stave  silo  inside  is  covered  with  thick  Silafelt,  and 
the  patented,  Crainelox  Spiral  Covering  outside 
binds  the  entire  structure.  This  forms  a  hand¬ 
some  building  with  every  square  inch  of  surface 
protected  in  every  direction. 

Any  old  stave,  iron -hooped  silo  can  be 
rebuilt  into  a  permanent  Craine  3 -Wall  Silo 
at  about  half  the  cost  of  a  new  one. 

Send  for  handsome  illustrated  catalog 

CRAINE  SILO  CO., 

Box  110,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Rural  New  York 


By 

ELMER  O.  PIPPIN 

Edited  by 
L.  H.  BAILEY 

*  I  VHIS  book  is 
A  a  study  of 
the  Soils,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Animal 
Husbandry  and 
other  resources 
of  New  York 
State  and  its 
manufactures  as 


they  pertain  to 
agriculture;  380  pages,  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  charts.  A  valuable  book 
for  reference.  Price,  $2.50. 
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GOODYEAR  MEANS  C 

IOOD  WEAR 

Copyright  1923,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  1QQ, 

“ Our  Qoodyear  Cords  have  given  us  as  high  as  21,000 
miles  over  bad  roads  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  .  the 
only  equipment  that  has  been  able  to  withstand  these 
conditions.” — C.  W.  KAYLOR,  The  Helvetia  Com* 
pany,  Mulvane,  Kansas,  Manufacturers  of  Pet  Milk. 


YOU  want  the  wearing  quality  that  lasts 
for  thousands  of  miles,  the  extra  thick 
sidewall  that  resists  the  ruts,  the  cushioning 
resilience  that  protects  the  truck  and  load, 
and  the  All 'Weather  Tread  that  holds  the 
road.  Because  you  want  these  things,  you 
want  the  Goodyear  Cord  Truck  Tire. 

The  new  beveled  All  'Weather  Tread  Cord  Tire 
is  made  in  all  sizes  for  trucks  and  passenger  cars 


win  it  y  E  S 

Stand  ?  WRITE  POR  CIRCULAR 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.Co. 
West  St.  Rutland, V 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


$  A  A  Bay*  tie  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2M 

vi.I/iL  Light  running,  easy  cleaning 
m  M  close  skimming,  durable. 

MEW  BUTTERFLY 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  w 
Clanship.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to 

iso.  bnown  nerc  ;  sum  on 

30  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own 
cost  and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  (1) 

ALBAUGH  DOVER  CO.,  2171  Marshall  Bl.,  Chicago 


We  are  clearing  our  warehouse  for  the  new 
season’s  stock.  Highest  grade  Clear  Fir 
SILOS.  All  equipped  with  those  Automatic 

Take-Up  Hoops  which  save  you  time  and  money. 
Market  forecast  shows  new  prices  will  be  considerably  higher. 
You  can  get  a  real  bargain  if  yon  buy  before  our  present  stock  is  gone, 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


How  Much  Money  Did 
You  Make  Last  Year? 

DO  you  know?  Did  your  last  year’s  work  show  a 
profit?  Accurate  accounts  are  as  necessary  in 
farming  as  in  any  other  business.  The  Papec  way 
is  simple  and  easy.  A  few  entries  daily  in  our  Farmers’  Record 
and  Account  Book  will  show  you  where  the  money  goes  and  what 
returns  it  brings.  There  are  50  pages  for  accounts,  inventories, 
breeding  records,  useful  tables,  etc. 

The  1923 


At  a  New  Low  Price 

The  new  Self-feed  Third  Roll  entirely  does  away 
with  hand  feeding.  The  new  elastic  Angle-steel  Link 
Belt  assures  positive  action— and  will  retain  its 
shape  for  years.  These  and  other  improvements 
make  the  1923  Papec  the  finest  and  best  Ensilage 
Cutter  ever  made,  regardless  of  price.  Yet  we 
are  offering  this  splendid  new  model  at  a  substan¬ 
tial  reduction.  Your  dollars  go  farther  when  in¬ 
vested  in  a  Papec.  Four  sizes:  Nos.  10,  13,  16, 
and  19. 

Our  Catalog  tells  all  about  the  1923  Papec  — 
shows  how  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  from  one  to  two 
years.  Write  for  it  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
If!)  Main  St.  Shortsville,  New  York 

86  Distributing  Stations  Enable  . 

PfljwY!  Dealers  To  Give  Prompt  Service. 


How  To  Get  This  Book 

ptJC'P  Ifyouowna 
»  silo  or  intend 

to  build  one  this  year, 
writ  e  us  stating  its  size, 
also  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  your  dealer.  W e 
will  promptly  mail 
you  this  book — free. 

‘‘Set 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Colt 

We  have  a  colt  nearly  six  months  old 
which  we  weaned  about  three  weeks  ago. 
We  have  been  unable  to  get  this  colt  to 
eat  grain  either  whole  or  ground.  .  He  is 
fend  of  apples  and  we  have  been  giving 
him  some  two  or  three  quarts  a  day  in 
oats  and  in  bran.  He  eats  the  apples 
out  but  leaves  the  grain.  <  If  you  can 
suggest  some  way  to  get  him  to.  eating 
grain  or  other  concentrated  ration  we 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you.  We  have 
a  little  clover  hay  but  no  Alfalfa. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  V.  C. 

It  might  be  well  to  give  the  six  months’ 
old  colt  a  physic  hall  that  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  veterinarian,  or  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil  could  be  administered.  I  should 
take  all  the  apples  from  his  ration  and 
give  him  a  mixture  consisting  of  five  parts 
of  ground  oats,  three  parts  of  bran,  one 
part  of  cracked  corn,  and  one  part  of 
linseed  meal.  In  addition  I  should  take 
a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  gentian  and 
add  to  his  ration  twice  daily  which  would 
serve  as  a  tonic.  Let  him  have  access  to 
clover  hay.  Rather  than  keep  the  grain 
before  the  colt  at  all  times  I  should  allow 
him  only  what  hay  he  might  clean  up 
with  relish,  and  make  sure  that  the  feed 
box  is  clean  and  sweet,  and  not  sour  as 
the  result  of  fermented  or  spoiled  grain. 
See  that  the  colt  gets  some  exercise  and 
a  good  grooming,  and  that  he  has  a 
comfortable  place  to  sleep. 

It  is  possible  that  the  colt  may  be  suf¬ 
fering  from  some  intestinal  disorder,  and 
the  thorough  cleansing  suggested  ought  to 
remedy  this  condition. 


Feeding  Two  Cows 

I  am  feeding  the  following  ration  :  250 
lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  150 
lbs.  ground  buckwheat,  200  lbs.  gluten 
feed,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs. 
oil  meal,  using  beet  pulp  as  a  succulent. 
I  average  this  formula  to  give  10  per 
cent  protein.  My  hay  is  Timothy  and 
clover.  Corn  was  a  poor  crop,  and  is 
used  up.  Do  you  think  this  ration  is 
right  or  would  an  addition  of  some  feed 
help?  I  cannot  expect  top  production, 
but  wish  to  do  the  best  1  can.  Next 
Winter  will  try  to  have  plenty  of  corn 
fodder  and  millet. 

I  have  been  using  a  mixed  feed,  but 
the  price  of  $2.75  a  hundred  is  too  much. 
This  formula  given  here  can  be  made  for 
$2  a  hundred.  My  cows,  two  in  number 
will  be  dry  soon  and  I  intend  to  change 
feed  gradually  before  drying  up. 

I  am  trying  to  build  up  a  poultry 
farm  and  am  keeping  these  cows  as  a 
source  of  some  revenue  and  use  the  mill 
for  the  poultry.  This  summer  I  kept  one 
cow,  a  grade  Holstein,  and  she  paid  for 
herself  in  five  months.  My  new  cow  is 
a  grade  Guernsey.  R.  S.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  you  have  only  two  cows  the  chances 
are  that  the  addition  of  15  per  cent  of 
linseed  meal  and  10  per  cent  of  bran  to 
the  mixed  feed  that,  you  are  now  employ¬ 
ing  would  bl  your  simplest  method  of 
procedure.  The  ration  quoted,  however, 
will  yield  20  per  cent  of  crude  protein. 
The  chances  are  that  you  have  miscal¬ 
culated  the  amount  of  protein  that  is 
supplied  by  the  buckwheat  and  have  fig¬ 
ured  on  a  grade  of  cottonseed  meal  that 
does  not  yield  43  per  cent  of  protein.  In 
ail  rations  proposed  in  these  columns  the 
43  per  cent  grade  of  cottonseed  meal  is 
used,  for  one  actually  cannot  afford  lb 
pay  freight  on  •’ottonseed  hiuis.  It  is 
bad  enough  for  +he  farmers  in  general  to 
buy  oat  hulls  in  quantities  distributed 
by  the  unscrupulous  manufacturers  of 
compounded  feeds. 

The  ration  can  be'  simplified  for  your 
dry  cow’s,  and  consist  of  equal  parts  of 
cornmeal,  ground  oats  and  linseed  meal. 
This  is  for  Winter  feeding.  The  linseed 
meal  can  be  reduced  to  10  per  cent  or 
replaced  with  gluten  feed  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer. 


Renting  Purebred  Cattle 

Will  you  please  give  me  the  prospects 
as  to  buying  purebred  cattle  and  putting 
them  out  in  the  feed  to  responsible  farm¬ 
ers  with  but  little  capital  to  purchase 
their  own  start  or  foundation  stock?  If 
you  think  it  advisable,  will  you  please 
let  me  have  some  form  of  contract  that 
would  safeguard  the  owner  and  the 
farmer.  w.  w.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  are  many  reasons  suggesting 
that  the  proposed  arrangement  would  re¬ 
sult  only  iti  disappointment.  Farmers 
who  are  qualified  to  care  for  purebred 
animals  can  usually  find  some  means  of 
financing  such  an  enterprise.  In  other 
instances  the  purebred  animals  would  be 
housed  with  the  grade  and  possibly  dis¬ 
eased  animals  which  would  remain  on  the 
farm,  and  misfortune  would  be  sure  to 
follow  this  practice.  Partnership  at  best 
has  its  disadvantages,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  suggest  a  form  of  contract 
that  would  protect  the  owner  as  well  as 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  A 
much  better  plan  would  result  from  joint 
ownership,  where  the  capitalist  supplied 
the  farmer  and  the  farmer  had  a  financial 
interest  in  the  livestock.  This  would 
enable  both  the  tenant  and  the  owner  to 
market  his  grain  and  roughages  through 
mirebred  live  stock  to  the  best  advantage. 


5'RoomCOO 

HouJewQ 


You  can  buy  mil  tbe  material  for  A  complete  borne 
direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  four  profit*  on 
tbe  lumber,  millwork,  hardware  and  labor. 
Write  today  for  Free  Aladdin  Catalog  No*  526 


Beautiful  Colonial  Bungalow 


All  the  lumber  lor  this  charming  bungalow  is  cut  to 
fit  by  the  Aladdin  system  (not  portable).  Proved 
savings  of  over  18%  waste  in  lumber  and  up  to  30%  sav¬ 
ings  on  labor.  Ask  your  nearest  Aladdin  neighbor.  • 
Aladdin  homes  are  warm,  strong  and  lasting — built 
everywhere.  Thousands  of  sat- 
sfied  Aladdin  customers. 


Story-and-a-Half  Bungalow 

Here  is  a  beautiful  California  bungalow.  Shingled 
walls  and  designed  in'both  one  story  and  story  and  a 
half  floorlplans.  I-atter  contains  four  bed-rooms. 


12-Room  Dutch  Colonial 


Prices  quoted  include  all  lumber  cut  to  fit,  windows, 
doors,  woodwork,  glass,  paints,  hardware,  nails,  lath, 
roofing  and  complete  drawings  and  instructions. 
Highest  grade  lumber  for  all  interior  woodwork,  sid¬ 
ing,  and  outside  finish.  Send  today  for  Free 
Aladdin  Catalogue  No.  526. 


The  ALADDIN  CO., 

Also  Mills  and  Offices  at  Wilmington,  North 
W  Carolina;  Portland.Oregon;  and  Toronto,  Ontario 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Trustworthy 

You  can  trust  your  green  corn  to  a 
Unadilla  Silo.  It’ll  keep  fresh  and 
succulent  because  the  U nadilla  is  air 
and  water-tight  and  frost  repellent. 

You  can  tru9t  your  boy  or  girl  up  and 
down  Its  wide,  safe,  handy  and  ever- 
ready  door-front  ladder.  You  can  trust 
your  man  to  tighten  its  hoops — it’s  easy. 


NATCO  BARNS  COST  LESS 


per  YEAR 

The  permanent,  glazed,  fire-safe  walls  of 
Natco  Hollow  Tile  require  less  time,  labor  and 
mortar  to  construct  and  never  decay,  need 
painting  or  repairs.  The  air  spaces  in  the  tile 
along  with  the  exclusive  double-shell  construc¬ 
tion  eliminate  through  mortar  joints  and  pre¬ 
vent  heat,  cold  and  moisture  from  penetrating 
through  the  walls. 

If  rite  today  for  your  copy  of  the  “ Natco  on  the 
Farm ”  book.'  Illustrates  and  describes  practical 
and  economical  hollow  tile  farm  buildings  of 
every  type  and  size. 

NATCO  TILE 

NAnONALFiREPRODFlNG  •  COMPANY 

1142  Fulton  Building  ::  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — I*.  S.  Oakes,  pilot,  and 
William  A  cor,  mechanician,  were  killed 
when  an  air  mail  plane  they  were  testing 
fell  500  feet  at  Cheyenne,  Wye.,  January 
18  and  burst  into  flames.  Oakes  was 
transferred  to  Cheyenne  from  the  New- 
York-Clevelaud  air  mail  division  about 
three  months  ago.  He  was  27  years  old 
and  unmarried. 

1  nontenant  William  H.  Rohrbach,  naval 
pilot,  of  Norfolk.  Ya.,  was  instantly 
killed  and  two  other  naval  officers  were 
seriously  injured  January  18  when  the 
sea  pm  lie  8-5-1 -2  fell  2.000  feet  and  splin- 
tred  to  1  its  on  a  rock  off  Catalina  Island, 
Cal. 

Senator  Benjamin  Antin  of  The  Bronx, 
New  York,  was  run  down  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile  during  the  extraordinary  session 
of  the  Legislature  last  August.  He  was 
in  an  Albany  hospital  for  weeks  and  for 
a  while  liis  death  was  expected.  lie 
brought  a  suit  for  $50,000  against  the 
owner  of  the  car,  but  will  be  unable  to 
get  a  verdict  because  the  owner  testified 
his  son  was  driving  the  car  without  his 
permission.-  To  protect  persons,  who 
might  meet  with  similar  accidents  Sena¬ 
tor  Antin  introduced  a  bill  at  Albany 
January  18  making  the  owner  of  a  car 
responsible  for  damages  or  injuries  when 
the  oar  is  driven  by  another,  lie  de¬ 
clared  the  bill  is  aimed  at  joy  riding 
generally. 

The  Herrin  mine  massacre  jury  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  at  Marion,  Ill.,  January 
19,  declaring  the  five  defendants  not 
guilty.  The  accused  men,  all  union  min¬ 
ers,  were  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Howard  Hoffman  in  the  Herrin  strike 
riot  last  Summer.  All  of  them  face  a 
second  trial,  in  company  with  eight 
others,  for  the  murder  of  Antonio  Muko- 
vieh.  another  victim  of  the  riots.  The 
mine  riots  occurred  June  21  and  22, 
T922,  and  29  non-union  workers  were 
killed  during  the  disorders.  Subsequently 
a  grand  jury  returned  indictments  against 
77  persons,  charging  48  of  them  with 
murder  and  the  others  with  various  lesser 
offenses.  The  bonds  on  which  most  of 
the  men  were  released  totalled  $22o,000. 

Ten  men  accused  of  operating  the  Com¬ 
munity  Finance  Company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  here  and  branches  in  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  Wilmington,  were  in¬ 
dicted  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  Janu¬ 
ary  19,  charged  with  using  the  mails  in 
operating  a  '‘blind  pool”  to  defraud  in¬ 
vestors.  They  are  Austin  Howard  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Jr.,  Austin  Howard  Montgomery, 
Sr.,  Joseph  J.  McDonald,  Henry  L. 
Schwarz,  John  F.  Callan,  Benjamin 
Marks,  Arthur  Meldrum,  Daniel  G.  Glea¬ 
son,  Herman  E.  Netts  and  William  L. 
Cunningham. 

One  man  was  killed  and  18  persons 
were  injured  when  a  three-car  Chicago- 
bound  Aurora  &  Elgin  electric  train  was 
derailed  after  striking  an  automobile  at 
a  crossing  just  outside  Chicago  January 
21.  John  WJoronuk,  the  man  killed,  and 
four  of  the  injured  were  passengers  in 
the  automobile.  The  train  crashed  into 
the  car  with  such  force  that  all  three 
cars,  including  a  heavy  diner,  were 
thrown  from  the  rails  and  plowed  along 
the  ties  for  100  yards  before  plunging 
into  a  ditch. 

Four  men  in  an  automobile  at  noon 
January  23  held  up  Elias  Ginsburg  of 
541  Lincoln  Place,  Brooklyn,  assistant 
manager  of  the  Municipal  Bank,  on  Lin¬ 
coln  Iload.  near  Bedford  Avenue,  Flat- 
bush,  N.  Y.,  and  escaped  with  $50,000 
in  cash.  The  money  was  in  small  bills — 
$15,000  in  ones  and  $35,000  in  lives  and 
tens.  Ginsburg,  accompanied  by  two 
guards  and  a  chauffeur,  was  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  owned  by  Samuel  Barnett,  vice- 
president  of  the  bank.  The  robbers  dis¬ 
armed  him,  forced  all  four  to  alight  and 
drove  off  in  the  bank  car  after  abandon¬ 
ing  their  own. 

Mayor  Roswell  O.  Johnson,  Judge  Wil¬ 
liam  Dunn  of  the  City  Court,  Prosecut¬ 
ing  Attorney  Dwight  Kinder  and  Sheriff 
William  L.  Olds  were  among  11  officials 
and  former  officials  of  Gary  and  of  Lake 
County.  Ill.,  arrested  at  Gary  January 
22  by  Federal  officers  on  warrants  charg¬ 
ing  conspiracy  to  violate  the  prohibition 
law.  Seventy-five  persons  in  all,  Federal 
officers  said,  would  be  arrested  on 
capiases  issued  by  the  Federal  Court  at 
Indianapolis.  Among  others  arrested 
were  Pete  Person,  constable ;  Andy  Wy- 
tow,  Nathan  Potts  and  John  Mullen, 
police  officers;  Clyde  Hunter,  former 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Lake  County ; 
Lewis  Barnes,,  former  Sheriff,  and 
Charles  I.  Clemens,  formerly  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  Three  attorneys,  Fred  Sea- 
bright,  Blaz  Lucas  and  Bryan  Narcowich, 
were  among  others  arrested. 

The  licensing  of  brokers  and  stock 
dealers  and  placing  the  sale  and  disposal 
of  securities  under  direction  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Banks  are  required  in 
the  bill  drawn  by  District  Attorney  Ban- 
ton  of  New  York  and  introduced  in  the 
New  York  Legislature  January  22  by 
Senator  Sheridan,  Democrat,  of  New 
York.  The  bill  provides  that  stocks  and 
bonds  of  a  corporation,  whether  domestic 
•  >r  foreign,  cannot  be  offered  to  the  public 
‘n  this  State  until  a  statement  detailing 
what  they  represent  has  been  filed  with 
the  Superintendent  of  Banks,  giving  full 
information  concerning  the  business  rep¬ 
resented,  its  purposes  and  the  names  of 
its  officers  and  directors  and  a  balance 
sheet  of  its  securities.  Corporations  also  I 
would  be  compelled  to  file  a  statement  to 
explain  the  purpose  for  which  the  moneys 


derived  from  the  sale  are  to  be  used. 

Governor  Silzer  of  New  Jersey  sent  a 
special  message  to  the  Legislature  Janu¬ 
ary  22  announcing  that  he  had  removed 
the  members  of  the  State  Highway  Com¬ 
mission,  pending  the  passage  of  a  law 
reducing  it  from  eight  to  three  members, 
and  denouncing  the  whole  system  of 
building  roads  in  New  Jersey,  which,  he 
said,  has  led  to  “corruption  and  a  great 
deal  of  waste.”  The  Governor  made  it 
clear,  however,  that  his  message  did  not 
intend  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ousted  board.  Most  of  the 
members  are  Democrats,  and  were  all  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Edwards.  Gover¬ 
nor  Silzer  discussed  the  abuse  of  the  so- 
called  patent  paving,  and  urged  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  laws  providing  for  open  specifi¬ 
cations  of  the  broadest  possible  fashion. 
He  also  asked  for  the  retrial  of  those 
indicted  for  combining  illegally  to  con¬ 
trol  the  cement  industry,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Highway  Commission  be 
authorized  to  contract  for  all  or  part  of 
the  cement  required  for  roads.  Governor 
8ilzer  presented  figures  to  show  that  by 
the  use  of  patent  paving  instead  of 
asphalt  the  taxpayers  were  losing  $1  a 
square  yard  in  the  cost  of  road  building. 
In  the  last  year  patent  paving  surfaces 
amounting  to  3,000,000  yards  were  laid 
on  StaTe  roads  or  roads  receiving  State 
aid. 

i  WASHINGTON.— The  Senate  Janu¬ 
ary  19  passed  the  Capper  rural  credits 
bill  and  arranged  for  immediate  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  supplementary  farm  aid 
measure,  the  Lenroot-Anderson  bill.  The 
Capper  bill  was  passed  without  opposi¬ 
tion  or  a  roll  call  after  several  attempts 
had  been  made  to  amend  it.  Administra¬ 


tion  leaders  are  agreed  to  hold  the  Len- 
root-Anderson  bill  before  the  Senate  un¬ 
til  disposed  of  before  proceeding  with  the 
Administration  shipping  hill.  A  substi¬ 
tute  shipping  bill,  introduced  Jan.  20  by 
Senator  McKellar  (Dem.,  Tenn.L  would 
strike  out  the  cash  Government  aid  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Administration  bill,  abro¬ 
gate  commercial  treaties  which  Congress 
sought  to  annul  for  some  time,  abolish 
discriminating  rates  from  Atlantic  ports 
and  declare  a  10-year  policy  of  Govern¬ 
ment  ship  operation. 

'With  the  avowed  object  of  “prevent¬ 
ing  hasty  and  foolish  marriages,  and  of 
making  divorce  more  difficult,”  Senator 
Capper  of  Kansas  introduced  January  23 
in  the  Senate  a  bill  for  a  Federal  mar¬ 
riage  and  divorce  law.  The  bill  bars 
marriages  between  blacks  and  whites,  and 
between  Mongolians  and  whites.  Senator 
Capper  also  submitted  a  resolution  for  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  give  Congress  authority  to  enact 
such  legislation,  The  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  and  amendment  are  sponsored  by  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
ajnd  were  prepared  at  the  direction  of  the 
federation  by  Mrs.  Edwards  Franklin 
White.  Deputy  Attorney-General  of  In¬ 
diana.  It  is  too  late  in  tin1  present  ses¬ 
sion  for  anything  to  be  passed  on  this 
subject,  but  it  is  the  intention  of  Senator 
Capper  and  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  to  urge  action  in  the  new 
Congress. 

The  Green  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
would  prohibit  further  issuance  of  tax- 
exempt  securities  was  adopted  January 
23  by  the  House.  The  proposal,  which 
had  been  urged  by  President  Harding  and 


Secretary  Mellin,  was  put  through  by  a 
margin  of  seven  votes.  Passage  of  the 
resolution  required  a  two-thirds  vote,  and 
the  roll  ••all  stood  223  to  101.  The  meas¬ 
ure  now  goes  to  the  Senate.  Some  House 
leaders  privately  expressed  the  opinion 
that  there  was  not  much  chance  of  its 
enactment  at  this  session. 

The  Senate  January  23,  by  a  vote  of 
50  t<>  18,  passed  the  Kellogg-Wadsworth 
bill  to  amend  the  national  bank  act  to 
permit  States  fo  tax  national  banks.  It 
now  goes  to  conference.  The  bill  carried 
an  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Calder 
(N.  Y.)  to  validate  taxes  already  col¬ 
lected  from  the  national  banks,  but  de¬ 
clared  by  the  courts  to  be  illegal. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  2-  Feb.  23  —  New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture,  Cobleskill,  short 
course  in  agriculture  and  ice  cream 
making. 

Feb.  6-9 — New  York  State  Grange,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  7  -  April  17  —  Courses  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  horticulture,  Columbia  Fniver- 
sity.  New’  York  City. 

Feb.  12-1*6 — Farmers’  Week,  New  Y’ork 
Agricultural  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  21-23  —  Eastern  meeting,  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

March  12-17 — International!  Flower 
Show.  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

May  15-16 — American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club.  New  York  City. 


llAf  f  Kir1  Universal 
wlVLlil  ML  Tractor 


The  Moline  Tractor  is  the  most  remarkable  value  in  the  entire  tractor 
field,  and  indicates  how  the  Moline  Line  provides  the  most  modern 
and  up-to-date  farm  machinery  at  big  savings  under  “The  Moline  Plan.” 

Better  Implements - 
Better  Service — 
Big  Savings— 

If  you  buy  on  “The  Moline  Plan'* 


npHOUSANDS  of  farmers  say  that 
^  the  Moline  Tractor  does  more 
work  at  less  cost,  and  saves  more 
horses  and  men  than  any  other  tractor. 

It  handles  so  easily  that  it  does  an 
amazingamountofworkinaday— does 
all  of  the  field  work  including  culti¬ 
vating  and  gets  it  done  at  the  very 
time  when  the  field  is  ready  or  the 
crops  require  it.  That  is  definite 
superiority.  We  can  prove  conclusive¬ 
ly  that  the  Moline  T ractor 

1.  Furnishes  farm  power  that 
is  better  and  actually 
cheaper  than  any  other 
power. 

2.  Supplies  better  and  cheaper 
farm  power  than  any  other 
tractor . 

One  man  operates  both  tractor  and 
implements  with  the  Moline  Tractor, 
for  the  operator  sits  on  the  implement 


as  he  always  has  with  his  work  before 
him. 

“The  Moline  Plan”  Offers  Savings 

The  Moline  Tractor  and  all  Moline 
Implements  can  be  bought  at  big  sav¬ 
ings  if  you  will  help  cut  out  the  waste 
in  getting  implements  from  factory  to 
you.  Under  “The  Moline  Plan”  we 
make  a  contract  with  strong  dealers 
with  established  places  of  business  in 
good  towns  easily  reached.  They  have 
complete  stocks  of  implements  and 
repairs,  and  up-to-date  service  depart¬ 
ments.  These  Moline  Distributors 
agree  with  us  to  give  you  substan¬ 
tial  savings  in  return  for  your 
co-operation. 

Get  in  touch  with  your  nearest 
Moline  Distributor  at  once.  Talk  with 
him  about  “The  Moline  Plan,”  look 
over  his  line  of  Moline  Implements 
and  compare  his  low  prices. 


$795 


Including  rear  carrying  truck, 
rims,  lugs  (or  cleats ),  and  3 -bot¬ 
tom  moldboard  or  3-disc  plow. 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

To  purchasers  of  other  complete 
outfits,  we  offer  equally  attrac¬ 
tive  combination  prices,  as 
follows: 

Tractor  with  truck,  rims,  lugs  (or 
cleats);  3-bottom  moldboard  or 
3-disc  plow;  and  2-row  cultiva¬ 
tor  . $825 

Tractor  with  truck,  rims,  lugs  (or 
cleats);  3-bottom  moldboard  or 
3 -disc  plow;  2 -row  cultivator;  and 
2 -row  lister . $880 

Tractor  with  truck,  rims,  lugs  (or 
cleats); 3-bottom  moldboard  or  3- 
disc  plow;  and  2-row  lister. .  $855 

Tractor  with  truck,  rims,  lugs  (or 
cleats);  2-row  lister  and  2-row 
cultivator . $825 

Tractor  with  truck,  rims,  lugs  (or 
cleats);  and  2-row  lister  ....  $790 

Tractor  with  truck,  rims,  lugs  (or 
cleats) ;  and  2-row  cultivator .  $765 

Tractor  only  with  truck,  rims,  lugs 
(or  cleats) . $725 

For_  2-bottom  moldboard  or  disc  plow 
instead  of  3-bottom,  deduct  $20. 

Moline  Tractor  Implements 
have  been  designed  to  work  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  Moline  Tractor. 
They  include  3-2  bottom  plows, 
double  and  single  disc  harrows, 
grain  drills,  2-row  cultivators,  8- 
and  10-foot  mowers  and  roller¬ 
bearing  binders. 

Drag-behind  tractor  or  horse- 
drawn  implements  work  just  as 
well  with  the  Moline  Tractor  as 
with  any  other. 


MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Moline,  Illinois 

Reorganized,  Refinanced,  Powerfully  Capitalized 


CLIP  AMD  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

Please  send  me  the  name  of  my  nearest  Moline  Distributor.  I  am  checking  below  in  the  partial  list  of  Moline  Implements 
the  tools  which  I  may  need  in  the  next  six  months  and  on  which  I  would  like  to  have  your  savings  offer: 


Plows 

. Sulky 

. Gang 

. Disc 

Harrows 


your  savings  < 

Planters  Beet  Tools  . Fertilizer  . Manure  Spreaders  . Harrows 

- Com  or  Cotton  . Planter  Haying  Machinery  . Scales  . Cultivators 

. •"PnH  .  . Mower  _ Bob  Sleds  . Drill  and 

Cultivators  . Puller  . Moline  Universal  Seeder 


Tractor 

Tractor  Implements 
. Plows 

Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  in  margin  below 


. Spring  Tooth  . Single  Row  Drills  and  Seeders  . Loader 

.....Spike  Tooth  . Double  Row  . Single  Disc  . Grain  and  Rice 

.....Disc  . Disc  . Double  Disc  Binders 


.Mowers 

.Spreader 

.Binders 
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MOST  little  chicks  that  die  are  killed  by  indi¬ 
gestible  feed.  Don’t  feed  raw  grains  — 
it’s  like  offering  a  baby  food  that  is  hard  to  digest. 

The  H-O  exclusive  steam -cooking  process  makes 
the  feed  wonderfully  easy  to  digest  and  insures  its 
keeping  sweet  and  palatable.  H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed  “saves  the  lives  of  baby  chicks, ” 
so  we  call  it  — 


STEAM-COOKED  CHICK  FEED 


It's  wholesome  !  Made 
only  from  choicest  quality 
cut -oatmeal,  cracked  com, 
wheat,  kaffir-corn  and  peas, 
all  cut  to  pin-point  fineness. 
No  chaff  or  screenings, 
therefore  no  loss  or  waste 
in  feeding. 

It’s  balanced !  Exactly 
the  right  combination  to 
provide  maximum  muscle, 
bone,  feather  and  energy- 
producing  elements. 


It’s  steam-cooked !  By 
our  exclusive  steam-cooking 
process,  the  grains  are  made 
easy  to  digest  by  even  the 
weakest  chick.  It  prevents 
bowel  trouble,  white  diar¬ 
rhea  and  kindred  ailments. 
Quick  growth  and  healthy 
stock  are  assured. 

It’ s guaranteed!  Life-Sav¬ 
er  Steam  -  Cooked  Chick 
Feed  is  guaranteed  never 
to  become  sour  or  musty. 


The 
H-O 
Cereal 
Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Life-Saver 
Steam -Cooked  Chick  Feed  or 
mail  the  coupon  today. 


Feed  Dept.  6 
The  H-O  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


SEND  ME 
FREE  sample, 
price  and  literature 
on  your  Life  -  Saver 
Steam  -  Cooked  Chick 
Feed. 


Address 


««***»*•< 


— -gggglE  P  C.  CHICK  MANNA 


5  Big  Issues  of  AMERICA’S 
MOST  POPULAR  POULTRY 
PUBLIC  ATI  ON. The  most  practical, 
experienced  and  successful  poultry 
keepers  of  America  are  its  editors 
and  contributors.  They  tell  you 
how  to  Mate,  Feed,  House  and  Cars 
For  your  poultry  to  make  them 
Profitable.  Prof. H.R. Lewis,  Chas.D7i^>,T"'  s 

Cleveland, Hale, Collier, McGrew  and  a  score  # 

others  with  monthly  illustrated  articles  will  help  you 
to  make  poultry  the  best  paying  crop  on  your  farm.  Profusely 
illustrated. Fowls  in  colors. 5  months  trial  subscription,25c 
1  year,  75c;  2  years,  $1:  5  years,  $2.  "Read  one  copy  of 
t/VERYBODYS,  and  you  will  always  want  it." 
fcverybodys  Poultry  Magazine,  Dept.  25>  Hanover.  Penna. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES,  Peach  Car Tiers.  Ber¬ 
ry  Orates.  Onion  Orates,  Baskets  of 
all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Packages.  All  these  contain¬ 
ers  are  in  as  good  *8  new  condition 
and  ready  for  instant  use.  Csrlot  Shipments— Our  Spe¬ 
cialty.  Let  Us  Quote  You— That's  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnion  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  Baby  Chicks,  Turkeys,  Pheasants  »nd 
Ducks.  Provides  the  same  nourishing  food 
elements  that  nature,  intended  for  them. 
Prevents  bowel  troubles  and  carries  them 
safely  through  the  critical  first  ten  days. 
Fed  either  wet  or  dry. 

F.  P.  C.  Chick  Manna  has  been  the 
standby  of  chick  raisers  since  1884. 
Only  tlie  best  of  carefully  prepared 
ingredients  are  used.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  from  any  other 
chick  food.  Your  money  back  if 
F.  P.  C.  doesn't  do  all  we  claim 
for  it.  Write  us  if  your  dealer 
doesn’t  stock  it. 

F.  P.  CASSEL’S  SON 
Box  12  Lansdale,  Pa 


Read  the  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  1™;  25c 

Our  32nd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers,  national  reputation.  Send25c 
today  for  6  mos.  trial.  Trial  sub.  and  free  premium  offers. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


T3t|  -m  Tf*  Blue  Flame 

1  J  ^  Brooders 

Another  Buckeye  Achievement! 


Thousands  Welcome  the  Only  Oil-Burning  Brooder 
that  Eauals  the  Famous  Coal-Burning  Buckeye— 


that  gives  the  same  steady  heat,  the  same 
fire-safe  certainty  and  the  same  wonderful 
chick-raising  results.  Here  it  is  at  last,  a  wick- 
type  Brooder,  made  in  three  sizes— with  the 
same  money-back  Buckeye  guarantee  to  grow 
three  chicks  where  one  grew  before. 


There  are  more  than  600,000  users  of  Buckeye 
.  Brooders  and  Incubators  throughout  the 
United  States.  All  the  principal  state  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  all 
the  foremost  poultry  breeders,  use  Buckeyes. 

The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  902  Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Incubators  and  Brooders 

Ask  the  Buckeye 
User— He  Knows 


You  can’t  get  Buckeye  results  with  anything 
but  a  Buckeye. 

Which  Catalog  Shall  We  Send ?  No. 

24  describes  Buckeye  Oil  -  Burning 
Brooders ;  No.  36  describes  our  coal- 
burning  brooders ;  No.  48  describes 
all  Buckeye  Incubators  from  65- 
egg  to  600-egg  capacity.  Also  £ 
the  10,368-egg  Buckeye  ^ 

Mammoth.  Write  today.  $7  « 


.o 
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THE  HENYARD 


The  Jersey  Black  Giant  Poultry 

The  Black  Jersey  Giant  breed  of  poul¬ 
try  stands  today  about  where  the  R.  I. 
Reds  did  25  years  ago.  The  history  of 
these  two  breeds  or  strains  will  be  found 
to  be  very  much  the  same.  Roth  may  be 
said  to  have  started  as  “mongrels”  ;  that 
is,  the  birds  contain  a  mixture  of  the 
blood  of  a  large  number  of  different 
standard  breeds. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Black  Giants 
originally  came  from  the  Black  Java  and 
perhaps  the  Black  Langshan  fowls. 
These  two  black  or  dark-colored  breeds 
were  evidently  brought  to  Central  and 
Southern  New  Jersey  some  years  ago. 
There  they  were  crossed  with  the  breeds 
of  poultry  then  found  on  the  farms  in 
that  section.  It  is  probable  that  the 
blood  of  dark  Brahma,  Barred  Rock  and 
Cornish  Games  entered  into  the  original 
make-up  of  the  Black  Giants.  JVhen 
these  Black  birds  began  to  show  their 
good  qualities,  there  wTere  apparently  half 
a  dozen  ideas  as  to  what  they  should 
really  represent.  Some  of  the  farmers 
bred  them  to  a  rose  comb,  while  others 
preferred  single  comb.  Then  there  were 
farmers  who  preferred  the  feathers  on 
their  legs,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Brahma. 
Others  wanted  clean  legs,  and  still  others 
seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  desirable  to 
have  white  feathers  in  the  hackle.  These 
were  called  “eagle-necks,”  and  to  this  day 
in  most  flocks  there  will  be  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  birds  otherwise  of  good  form  who 
will  show  this  coloring  on  their  necks. 
Finally,  an  effort  was  made  to  agree  upon 
a  definite  standard  for  these  birds,  and 
in  time  we  came  to  the  solid  black  color, 
clean  legs  and  upright  typical  shape.  It 
has  taken  a  good  many  years  and  very 
skillful  selection  to  work  out  a  true  type 
and  breed  birds  directly  to  it.  The  Black 
Giant  has  been  evolved  to  meet  a  certain 
definite  demand  on  the  part  of  farmers. 
What  they  wanted  was  a  large,  active 
bird,  capable  of  foraging,  and  a  good 
ranger.  They  wanted  a  hardy  bird, 
larger  than  the  Red  or  the  Rock,  with  the 
ability  to  make  meat  rapidly  and  develop 
a  first-class  carcass,  and  at  the  same  time 
prove  a  fair  layer.  There  is  definite  de¬ 
mand  for  such  a  bird,  even  at  this  time 
when  the  Leghorns  are  having  such  a 
tremendous  run  as  egg  producers.  The 
Black  Giant  has  a  definite  place  among 
American  poultry  as  a  meat-producing 
fowl.  It  is  a  mistake  to  claim  that  this 
breed  can  possibly  equal  the  Leghorns  as 
an  egg  producer.  At  some  of  the  egg 
laying  contests  the  Black  Giants  have 
made  a  fair  record,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  for  a  bird  to  make  a 
large  carcass  of  well-placed  meat  and  at 
the  same  time  excel  in  laying  qualities. 
Some  of  the  Black  Giant  breeders  have 
made  the  mistake  of  getting  on  the  house¬ 
tops  and  blowing  a  tin  horn  about  their 
breed.  They  will  do  their  fellow-breeders 
far  more  harm  than  good  by  such  action 
The  breed  has  admirable  qualities,  and 
can  take* care  of  itself  as  a  general  fowl 
and  meat  producer,  and  there  is  absolutely 
no  sense  whatever  in  trying  to  claim  that 
the.  breed  has  all  the  qualities  which  a 
hen  ought  to  have.  No  one  expects  a 
Rercheron  work  horse  to  get  out  on  the 
road  and  trot  past  a  purebred  trotter,  and 
yet  for  a  general-purpose  horse  to  plow 
on  weekdays  and  get  the  family  to  church 
on  Sunday,  the  Percheron  might  be  the 
superior  animal.  It’s  about  that  way 
with  the  Black  Giants.  We  think  they 
are  very  superior  as  a  general-purpose 
bird,  especially  at  meat  production  and 
on  large  farms  where  there  are  good  grain 
fields  to  be  picked  over. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  there  will  soon  he  started  in  New 
Jersey  a  third  poultry  contest.  This  will 
he  known  as  a  meat-producing  contest,  as 
distinct  from  the  egg-laying  contests  with 
which  our  folks  are  familiar.  At  the 
coming  contest  it  is  proposed  to  trap-nest 
the  hens  and  hatch  all  the  eggs.  The 
males  are  to  be  caponized.  with  records 
kept  of  their  growth,  and  the  object  will 
be  to  produce  as  many  chickens  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  each  hen  and  sell  them  when 
in  good  market  condition,  as  would  be  the 
case  in  meat  production.  If  this  can  be 
worked  out,  we  think  the  Black  Jersey 
Giants  will  stand  the  best  kind  of  a  show¬ 
ing  against  other  breeds. 


Costs  Only  $4.96,  Complete 


In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  £4. 96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you 
plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brood¬ 
er  Heater,  for  J4.75  ;  all  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder 
out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best  Brooder  you 
ever  used, return  the  Heater  in  30days  and  get  your 
money  back.  Your  dealer  will  make  you  the  same 
offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him,  but  if  he  does  not 
carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  me  S4.75  and  I  will 
mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plans  promptly. 


Illustrated  circular  sent  free  on  reguest. 


Biggest  Hatches 

Strong  Chicks 


That’s  what  you’ll  get  with  a  Cham¬ 
pion  Belle  City  Hatching  Outfit.  My 
Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts”  tel  Is 
how— gives  newest  ideas  and  quick¬ 
est  ways  to  make  poultry  pay  big  with  my 

1 40-Egg  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Double  Walls  Fibre  Board  —  Hot- Water  Cop¬ 
per  Tank  —  Self-Regulated  Safety  Lamp  — 
Thermometer  &  Holder— Egg  Tester— Deep 
Nursery.  $6.95  buys  140-Chick  Both  only 
Hot-Water  Double-Walled  Brooder  Q— - 

Express  Prepaid 

East  of  the  Rockies  and 
allowed  to  points  beyond. 

With  this  Guaranteed 
Hatching'  Outfit,  and  my 
Guide  Hook  for  setting 
up  and  operating  you  can 
make  a  big  income.  You 
can  also  easily  share  in  my 

$  1 OCO  in  Cold 

W i  thout  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Save  time-Order 
Now — or  write  today 
for  my  Free  Book, 

“JHatchi  ng  Facta” 

It  tells  the  whole  * 
story. -Jim  Rohan,  Pre9. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 


Send  your  name, 
new  book  about 
'Radio-Round  In¬ 
cubator.  _  16  great 

tures  found  in  no  other 
hatcher.  Built  Round  like  hen’a 
nest.  Takes  only  3  minutes  a  day. 
"Opens  at  top— easy  turning  and  ven¬ 
tilating.  No  cold  corners. 

DDICrC  OIIT  Fill  lamp  only  once 
rnlt/LO  vll  I  to  hatch, Takes  less 
than  five  quarts  oil.  Automatic  moist¬ 
ure  supply.  W  rite  postal  for  free  book 
and  new  CUT  PRICES  direct  from 
factory  to  you.  Write  today— NOW  1 
Radio- Round  Incubator  Company 

202  Woods  St.,  Wayne,  Nab. 


losetomatpw 

ts>  INCUBATOR, 

That  fs  the  peer  of  all  hatching  machines,— that 
gets  right  down  close  to  nature.  Safe,  sound,  sen- 
— - - —  sible.  Without  a  fad  or  frill. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 


Sizes — 

1 00  Egg$ 

-JgJ-fiOg. 


To  get  oar  catalog  and  prices  on 
Incubators,  Stove  Brooders,  Out¬ 
door  Brooders,  Grain  Sprouters,  etc 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO. 
7 8  Front  St.-,  Colfax.  Iowa 


Increase  Poultry  Profits 


The  Poultry  Item 


€ 


§  t&sj  \  *s  yo“r  best  helper.  One  of  the 

"  Oldest,  Largest,  Most  Practi¬ 
cal,  Poultry  Magazines.  Art  covers. 
Tells  just  what  to  do  each  month  in 
the  poultry  yard:  how  to  breed,  incu¬ 
bate,  brood,  feed,  raise,  manage,  buy 
r  and  sell.  Expert  advice — always  at 

_  yourservice, answers  any  poultry  problem 

free.  Learn  to  keep  poultry  right.  Poulty  Item  tells 
how.  You  must  have  it  to  succeed.  4  mos.  trial  25c;  1  yr- 
$1;  3  yrs.  $2.  Book  catalog  free. 

THE  POULTRY  ITEM  | 

Box  R  Sellersville,  Pa.  | 

Where  the  Rooster 
■  crows,  the  Item  goes.^ 


POULTRY 

TRIBUNE 


Best  Poultry  Paper 

Showing  Champions  in  all  Breed* 
and  Full  Page  Art  Chicken  Pictures, 
natural  colors,  suitable  for  framing. 
F REE  with  severali  ssues  duriDg  y  ear. 

3  Months’ Trial  1  Cp 

USlcstampsaccepted.  X  l/L 

Monthly  80  to  120  pages.  Practical 
articles  by  foremost  poultry  men. 

1  yr.  $1.00;  2  yrs.  $1  -50;  3  yrs.  $2.00. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  38  Mt.  Morris,  ML 


For  Sale  -5,400-Egg  Hall  INCUBATOR 

3390- Egg  Incubators.  E.  R.  HUMMER  JCO  .Frenchtown.H  J.  R.  Hi.  1 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  183. 

WANTED — By  a  young  man  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  fruit  growing,  commercial  poul¬ 
try  raising,  egg  production,  is  a  capable  mana¬ 
ger  and  producer,  position  in  good  locality: 
state  salary  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
2498,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  I 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  with  some  capital  to 
go  into  the  poultry  business.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2491,  care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 


A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  for  ambitious 
single  mail  to  raise  poultry  on  shares;  build¬ 
ings  for  800  birds,  land  to  raise  grain:  refer¬ 
ences  required,  MRS.  E.  E.  KEITH,  Bridge- 
water,  Mass. 


DAIRY  FARMER  desires  to  connect  with  going 
proposition  on  salary,  shares  or  rent;  must  be 
within  reasonable  distance  of  good  schools;  now 
located  40  miles  north  of  New  York;  kindly 
state  your  proposition  in  reply.  ADVERTISER 
2400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Some  person  interested  in  boys  and 
girls  to  donate  a  tract  of  land  within  easy 
reach  of  New  York;  20  acres  or  more,  with 
waterfront,  seashore  preferred,  for  Summer 
school  and  camping  purposes;  some  wooded  land 
desirable;  philanthropic  project.  Inquire  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY— For  Sale:  Gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  and  dairy  farm,  located  in  New 
Jersey  on  State  highway,  50  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Address  ADVERTISER  2240,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN’S  farm,  about  100  acres;  large 
house,  barn  and  other  buildings;  electric 
lights  and  running  water;  private  pond  -  and 
trout  brook;  tractor  and  farming  tools;  adequate 
wood  supply;  tine  soil,  level  land;  on  main  State 
road  to  Westerley,  Narragansett  Pier  and  Provi¬ 
dence;  price  89,500;  easy  terms.  JOHN  L. 
KEHOE,  88  Dorrance  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE — Owing  to  recent  death  of  my  wife 
and  son  must  sell  my  144-acre  farm,  mostly 
level,  good  soil;  10-room  house,  barns,  eight 
other  outbuildings;  near  Ashokan  Reservoir; 
State  roads;  Kingston,  nine  miles;  $50  per  acre; 
stock  and  tools  if  wanted.  GEORGE  SCRIB¬ 
NER,  West  Hurley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 145-acre  grain  and  dairy  farm;  (4 
mile  from  town.  WIENRICH,  R.  D.  2,  Som¬ 
erville,  N.  J. 


FLORIDA  (West  Coast) — Will  sell  either  of  two 
good  farms,  both  fenced  and  cultivated;  No.  1, 
83,000;  No.  2,  $2,200.  Particulars,  DR.  E.  W. 
POMEROY,  2  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale — On  State  road;  14 
mile  from  station;  10  acres;  five-room  bunga¬ 
low;  two  large  poultry  houses,  one  200  feet 
long,  one  240  feet  long;  feed  room,  20x20-foot 
root  cellar;  capacity  of  houses  3,000  birds; 
electric  light  in  houses;  pumping  outfit;  five 
brooder  stoves,  capacity  3,000  chicks;  700 
breeder  hens,  1,300  pullets  (White  Leghorns) ; 
hens  and  pullets  are  laying;  retiring  from  busi¬ 
ness;  must  be  sold.  For  further  information 
address  BOX  37,  Westliampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  nine-room  house  and  bath,  city 
water,  gas  and  electric  lights;  large  barn, 
witli  garage;  maple  shade;  house  and  barn  in 
first-class  shape;  nearly  one  acre  land.  For  full 
particulars  write  owner,  F.  B,  AMES,  Millville 
Manor,  Millville,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm,  Greenwood  Lake,  Or¬ 
ange  County;  200  acres;  spring  watered  pas¬ 
tures;  near  village  and  school;  milk  sells  12c  per 
quart;  machinery;  barn  accommodates  20  cows. 
PAUL  GROSS,  302  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Boarding  dairy  poultry  farm;  100 
acres;  good  buildings;  apple,  pear  orchards; 
brook,  woods,  close  to  village.  BOX  4,  Walker 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


WILL  SACRIFICE  for  $0,000  one-acre  chicken 
farm  near  Metuchen;  0-room  dwelling;  im¬ 
provements;  easy  commuting.  Write  owner,  J. 
TOFTE  HANSEN,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


WANTED — April  1,  1923,  a  large  family,  not 
less  than  5  milkers;  3  must  be  men  workers, 
to  work  my  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  75-cow  dairy 
farm  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  2416,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 23-acre  farm;  adjacent  large  town. 

convenient  New  York  City;  beautiful  new 
house,  all  improvements;  new  barn,  poultry 
houses,  etc.;  extensive  poultry  and  farm  equip¬ 
ment:  400  White  Leghorn  fowls;  all  $9,000. 
ADVERTISER.  2448,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Poultry  farm,  within  100  miles  New 
York;  near  railroad;  give  full  information. 
ADVERTISER  2401 ,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— To  rent  (might  buy)  small  poultry 
farm;  75  miles  New  York;  near  markets. 
ADVERTISER  2460,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  poultry  farm,  12  acres; 

house,  eight  rooms;  barn,  poultry  houses;  all 
kinds  fruit:  sacrifice  to  settle  estate;  price 
$1,500;  one-half  down;  balance  may  remain  on 
mortgage.  FRANK  WHITEMAN,  Executor, 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


SIXTY  Acres,  woods,  spring  water,  markets, 
fruit;  six  new  buildings;  stock,  auto,  tools; 
bargain,  sold  immediately.  Write  for  terms,  E. 
L.  GARWOOD,  Route  2,  Linesville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  suitable  for  poultry; 

Orange  County  preferred ;  good  residence,  and 
on  good  auto  road;  not  over  $5,000;  part  cash; 
give  full  particulars;  if  possible,  send  photos. 
ADVERTISER  2465,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— To  rent,  with  the  privilege  of  buy¬ 
ing,  general  farm  with  full  poultry  equip¬ 
ment.  in  Central  or  Southern  New  Jersey.  Ad¬ 
dress  FOXHILLS,  Dairyland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  212  acres,  with  or  without 
stock  and  tools;  also  a  farm  of  100  acres,  at 
a  bargain.  JOHN  FORD.  Belfast,  Alleganv  Co., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  farm,  stock,  tools,  timber, 
near  Binghamton,  on  macadam  road.  Particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  2463,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


62-ACRE  Ohio  farm,  in  good  general  farming 
section;  improved  roads;  good  buildings,  or¬ 
chards,  fences.  Write  ADVERTISER  2480,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Connecticut  farm,  with  buildings 
any  condition;  good  water  and  woods  neces¬ 
sary;  near  station  and  improved  road.  I1AMP- 
K1NS,  5533  Keumore  Ave.,  Chicago,  ill. 


50-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.; 

sandy  loam;  plenty  wood;  never-failing  water; 
near  State  road,  trolley,  good  markets;  good  7- 
room  house,  chicken  house,  other  buildings; 
price,  $1,800;  stock,  tools,  if  wanted.  STEPHEN 
MOLNAR,  R.  D.  1,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Four-room  house,  barn,  6  acres 
suitable  for  poultry  raising;  cash,  $850. 
MAREK,  Dorothy,  N.  J. 


100  ACRES,  Hopewell,  N.  J.,  on  Philadelphia  & 
Reading,  five  miles  Princeton;  house,  barn, 
corncrib,  all  new;  all  new1  implements;  heavy 
team  horses,  some  crops  in,  some  feed;  good 
well;  modern  plumbing;  $15,000;  easy  terms. 
ADVERTISER  2477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  EXCHANGE — 160  acres  good  farm 
land  in  Wichita  County,  Kansas;  consider 
small  poultry  farm  in  New  Jersey  in  exchange. 
MRS.  M.  F.  WILSON,  It.  U.  I,  Paterson,  N.  J. ; 
care  Sheffields. 


FOR  SALE — Ten-acre  farm.  State  road;  5-room 
house,  big  barn,  poultry  houses;  57  miles  New 
York  City;  short  walk  to  town  and  station. 
JOHN  GRASS,  Jr.,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 


FIRST-CLASS  FARM — About  180  acres;  near 
town;  35  miles  from  New  York;  2,000  apple 
trees  in  bearing;  mansion  house,  12  rooms,  run¬ 
ning  water,  heat,  three  bathrooms;  two  tenant 
houses;  large  barn  and  necessary  outbuildings; 
good  grass,  corn,  potato  and  truck  soil;  an  up- 
to-date  farm  in  every  respect.  HENRY  0. 
McLEAN,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— A  general  mercantile  business  in  a 
prosperous  farming  community,  consisting  of 
stock,  equipment  and  real  estate  connected  with 
the  business;  if  you  are  interested  and  can  raise 
or  secure  $12,000,  write  for  further  particulars 
to  JAMES  W.  MADDEN,  Burlington,  Vt. 


130-ACRE  FARM,  suburban  home  and  choice 
building  lots,  overlooking  lake,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  and  agricultural  college;  quarter  mile 
from  Ithaca;  State  road.  For  particulars,  E 
HOUSTON,  It.  I).  4,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  of  the  best  fruit  farms  in 
Western  New  York,  near  Lake  Ontario,  SETH 
J.  T.  BUSH,  Morton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Old-fashioned  farmhouse;  stone  pre¬ 
ferred;  cheap  for  cash;  two  or  three  hours 
New  York  City.  SPALDING  HALL,  108  East 
29th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Farm  for  cash,  10  acres  or  more, 
with  buildings;  near  Plainfield,  N.  J.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2445.  •  are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — My  bouse  and  barn,  with  %  acre 
of  land,  in  Green  River  Village,  Vt. ;  inquiries 
answered.  I).  D.  FRANKLIN,  R.  D.  No.  3, 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 


FOR  SALK  -<tr  exchange  for  suburban  property, 
Oakwood  Terrace  Farm,  beautiful  country 
place;  sacrifice  to  settle  estate;  one  mile  from 
station;  In  Berkshire  Hills,  112  miles  from  New 
York  City,  three  hours  by  express;  an  elegant 
15- room  house;  large  barn,  slate  roofs;  seven- 
room  tenant  house;  other  outbuildings;  orchard; 
trout  stream  length  farm;  14  acres  woodland, 
mostly  large  white  oak  timber;  balance  land 
rich  soil,  suitable  for  cattle  and  poultry  raising, 
market  gardening,  general  farming;  easy  terms. 
FRANK  WHITEMAN,  Executor,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  100-acre  farm;  very  productive; 

centrally  located  in  Southwestern  Connecti¬ 
cut;  near  best  markets  in  State;  two  large 
houses,  three  large  barns,  250-ton  silo,  all  best 
condition ;  stanchions  for  50  cows,  also  young 
cattle;  plenty  fruit;  smooth  fields;  tractor 
used;  close  to  State  road;  water  system,  elec¬ 
tricity;  fully  equipped  dairy  farm;  must  tie 
seen  to  tie  appreciated.  Address  ADVERTISER 
2459,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


P<>(  LTRY  farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  three  minutes 
from  street  car;  seven  acres;  stock,  fruit; 
fully  equipped;  7-room  dwelling;  bath;  running 
water;  electricity;  gas;  heater;  terms;  no 
agents.  ADVERTISER  2474,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM,  70  acres,  for  sale;  Amenia, 
Dutchess  County;  8  acres  woodland;  60  till¬ 
able;  two  springs;  fine  buildings;  60  apple  trees; 
7-room  bouse,  heater;  $4,000;  $2,500  cash;  bal¬ 
ance  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  2470,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


I  OR  SALE — 75  acres;  ideal  location  for  camp 
bungalows;  one  mile  Delaware  River  front; 
all  level;  near  station.  State  road  bridge;  will 
divide  to  suit  buyer;  easy  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2467,  care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 


ATTENTION — 1(K>  lbs.  of  milk  a  day  for  16 
years  and  $1,500  will  buy  632-acre  farm;  one 
mile  from  village  high  school;  no  interest. 
GEORGE  MeMULLIN,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE  FOR  SALE— Only  six  miles  to  cento 
of  New  York  City;  large  house,  grounds  am 
garage;  all  modern  improvements;  rent  hal 
house  and  garage  for  $50  monthly;  ideal  fo 
retired  farmer  or  investment;  price  $7,000;  hal: 
cash.  CARR,  43  Sheffield  Avenue,  Englewood 
N.  J. 


WOULD  YOU  buy  my  hilly  farm,  near  village. 

about  150  acres,  for  about  $30  per  acre, 
before  March  17  A  wonderful  proposition  for 
fruit,  poultry  and  sheep;  woven  wire  fences; 
excellent  water:  seven-room  house  and  large 
barns:  about  half  cash  required.  D.  KISSEL- 
BURGH,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm;  Connecticut;  fully 
stocked  and  equipped;  fine  buildings;  best 
soil;  large  ridge  feldspar;  price  right.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  ADVERTISER  2482,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


OVER  60  ACRES — 25  miles  from  New  York: 

near  State  road;  mile  express  station;  brook, 
woodlot ;  telephone,  mail  delivered;  buildings 
old;  recently  installed  electricity,  hot  water 
heat;  spring  water,  pumped  by  ram;  $17,500; 
terms.  ADVERTISER  2481,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


VINELAND  POULTRY  FARM  —  Three  acres; 

five-room  bungalow,  electric,  gas,  heater,  all 
modern;  poultry  house  and  garage;  beautifully 
located;  one  mile  from  city;  price  $4,500;  easy 
terms;  immediate  possession.  A.  BROTMAN. 
607  Landis  Avenue,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 223-acre  poultry,  fruit  and  truck 
farm,  bordering  Chesapeake  Bay;  beautiful 
location;  finest  of  battling,  fish,  oysters;  100 
acres  under  cultivation;  timber  worth  $8,000; 
good  buildings;  price  $13,000;  reasonable  terms. 
W.  J.  VESSEY,  Shell  town,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  —  64  (.5-acre  general  farm;  on 

macadam  road;  bus  and  trolley  line;  six  miles 
to  Ithaca  and  Cornell  University;  one  mile  to 
depot;  near  Cayuga  Lake;  good  soil  for  wheat 
and  Alfalfa;  good  buildings  and  fine  location; 
plenty  of  fruit;  fully  equipped,  crops  and  tools: 
over  300  hens,  five  cows,  two  horses:  price  right. 
Write  JOHN  ZMEK,  It.  No.  1,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Fruit  and  poultry  farm  of  10 
acres,  with  12-room  brick  house,  all  modern 
conveniences;  barn  and  other  outbuildings; 
property  is  on  Main  Street,  a  highly  traveled 
highway.  Inquire  of  YARROW,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — -15-acre  fruit  farm;  good  house  and 
barn;  will  sacrifice  for  $1,200  for  quick  sale; 
reason  for  selling,  ill  health.  W.  M.  SCOTT, 
R.  D.  1,  New  Haven,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  - — -  Farm,  Central  Jersey  preferred, 
with  wood,  on  main  road;  exchange  suburban 
property.  RALPH  JAMES,  Clay,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — 178-acre  dairy  and  fruit  farm;  good 
buildings;  profitable  orchard;  near  markets; 
some  stock  and  equipment  if  desired;  good 
proposition  for  responsible  party;  some  exper¬ 
ience  in  fruit  growing  necessary.  J.  M.  REID, 
Granite  Springs,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Orchard  Farm,  Southern  Central 
New  York  State,  consisting  of  approximately 
7,000  apple  trees,  500  cherries,  12  years  old, 
fine  condition;  Yellow'  Transparent,  Dutchess, 
Wealthy,  Alexander,  McIntosh,  Spy,  Wagner; 
good  buildings,  timber  and  large  farm;  close  to 
market ;  no  other  large  orchards  near.  For 
price  and  terms  address  ADVERTISER  2489, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 138-acre  grain  and  potato  farm:  on 
State  road,  between  Buffalo  and  Rochester, 
close  to  city  of  16,000;  only  1(4  miles  from  two 
depots  and  small  towns;  (4  mile  to  village; 

market  for  all  kinds  of  produce;  established 

roadside  market;  black  sandy  loam;  100  acres 
farming  land,  balance  pasture  and  woods;  no 
stone  and  level;  12-room  house  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  new  100-foot  barn,  new  silo,  new  double 
garage,  new  toolhonse,  25x50  feet;  buildings  in¬ 
sured  for  $13,000;  concrete  drive  from  road  to 
house;  the  finest  lawn  and  shade  between  Buf¬ 
falo  and  Rochester;  has  the  name  of  being  one 
of  the  best  farms  in  the  county;  sold  on  ac¬ 
count  of  not  being  able  to  farm  it,  arid  do  not 

care  to  rent  it;  price  $22,000,  with  small  pay¬ 
ment  down;  balance  on  long  time  at  less  than 
6%;  there  were  raised  0,500  bushels  of  certified 
seed  potatoes  last  year  on  this  farm;  electric 
line  for  light  and  power  will  be  built  along 
farm  next  Summer;  Fairbanks  wagon  scale; 
possession  any  time;  tools  and  stock  sold  at 
invoice;  might  consider  small  farm  in  exchange. 
J.  W.  ADAMS,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


FIFTY  ACRES — Five  acres  woods;  plenty  of 
fruit;  spring  water;  school  and  church  near; 
house,  eight  rooms;  barn  30x58;  basement  ties 
for  eigtn  cows,  three  horses  and  some  young 
stock ;  all  land  easy  to  work;  if  sold  soon, 
$1,600:  lerms.  FRANK  M.  DEUEL.  R.  No,  22, 
Brookton,  N.  Y. 


FARM — Fifty  acres;  30  open,  the  rest  In  tim¬ 
ber;  20  miles  from  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burgli,  Va.;  six-room  house,  with  barn  and 
stable,  and  good  roads  to  both  cities;  this  is 
good  tobacco  land,  but  owner  is  retiring;  coal 
is  known  to  be  under  the  land  and  a  mine  is 
working  within  two  miles;  price  $2,000. 
ADVERTISER  2488,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  SELL  farm  of  105  acres;  on  fine  road; 

near  market;  buildings  first-class;  house  fur¬ 
nace  heated;  $5,500.  BOX  62,  Canajohario, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Large  general  farm,  311  acres, 
located  110  miles  from  New  York,  six  miles 
from  Hudson  River  and  railroad  station,  with 
fine  view  of  Catskill  Mountains;  130  acres  level 
gravel  loam,  tillable  with  tractor;  85  acres  pas¬ 
ture  land,  15  acres  apple  orchard,  81  acres 
hardwood  and  timber;  ample  buildings  for 
machinery  and  crops;  main  house  14  rooms, 
with  heater;  two  never-failing  wells  and  spring, 
ice  pond  on  place;  four-room  tenement  house; 
write  for  terms.  ADVERTISER  2499,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM — In  Champlain  Valley;  80  acres;  school 
bus  to  (’hazy  rural  school.  MRS.  MABEL  R. 
DOMINY,  (hazy,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  PLANT-ORCHARD— Sale  or  lease; 

established  business;  liberal  terms;  60-acre 
bearing  peach  orchard;  complete  plant  for  rear¬ 
ing  5,090  chicks;  Newtown  equipment.  ADVER¬ 
TISER.  2514,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$3,000  BUYS  this  153-acre  farm;  two  miles 
Owego,  20  to  Binghamton;  100  young  apple 
orchard,  silo,  two  set  buildings;  continuous 
water  supply;  30  acres  woods;  part  cash;  bal¬ 
ance  long  time.  MARY  E.  CAMPBELL,  State 
Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— To  close  estate;  the  farm 
of  the  late  William  S.  Little,  located  a  half 
mile  from  the  borough  of  Sussex,  N.  J.,  con¬ 
taining  116  acres;  tine  farm  home,  with  all 
necessary  outbuildings;  all  conveniences;  near 
by  three  creameries;  plenty  of  fruit;  fine  neigh¬ 
borhood;  house  of  14  rooms,  steam  heated;  run¬ 
ning  water  in  house  and  barn;  half  mile  from 
State  roads;  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the 
county  of  '-u"sex.  Get  particulars  and  terms 
from  JAMES  S.  LITTLE  or  H.  MARTIN  LIT¬ 
TLE,  Administrators,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Farm,  eight  acres  or  more.  New 
Jersey,  on  automobile  road  preferred;  not 
above  $4,000.  GEORGE  BAKER,  743  Eighth 
Avenue,  New  York  City, 


FARM  FOR  RENT — Fifteen  acres;  good  fruit; 

near  market;  27  miles  from  New  York;  new 
house,  six  rooms.  ADVERTISER  2484,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  farm,  200  acres,  on  im¬ 
proved  highway,  one-half  mile  from  State 
road,  village  and  railroad  connections;  12-room 
house  and  suitable  barns,  sheds,  etc.,  all  in  good 
condition;  farm  well  watered  by  both  large 
creek  and  springs;  plenty  of  wood  on  place; 
thoroughbred  Jersey  cows,  other  stock  and  tools 
now  on  place.  Address  HAROLD  E.  FRITTS, 
Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — March  1,  1923,  good  dairy  farmer 
for  250-acre  farm  in  Cornwall,  Addison  Co 
Vt.  See  GEORGE  D.  PAYNE,  Bridport,  Vt’., 
or  write  CARL  A.  MEAD,  55  Wall  Street,  New 
York  City. 


FLORIDA — Ten-acre  celery,  lettuce  farm;  rich¬ 
est  orange  or  grapefruit  land,  tiled;  two  flow¬ 
ing  wells;  mile  three  railroads;  brick  roads; 
Daytona,  Orlando,  Sanford.  15  miles;  June 
weather  year  ’round:  consumptive  given  up  to 
die  in  New  York  3<>  years  ago  still  farming 
here;  bargain,  $2,500;  particulars.  JOHN 
DRURY,  owner,  Box  51,  West  New  York,  N.  .7. 


FOR  RENT  —  Profitable  completely  equipped 
dairy  farm,  in  full  operation;  immediate  pos¬ 
session;  near  Baltimore;  about  $1,500  cash  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  2520,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  dairy  farm,  within  50  miles  Of 
New  York  City;  state  terms  and  give  full 
particulars  in  lir-r  letter.  ADVERTISER  2517, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FDR  SALE— 27-acre  farm:  one  mile  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  60  miles  New  York.  Inquire  HA  It 
OLD  K.  SMITH,  owner,  Manchester  Road 
Arlington.  N.  Y. 


20-ACRE  FARM  —  House,  fruit,  wood,  water; 

south  of  Owego:  adaptable  poultry,  fruit, 
farming:  easli  S2  oOO.  ADVERTISER  2515. 
care  Rural  New-.York<  r. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  100  acres;  good  house  and 
barns;  near  Poughkeepsie;  $14,000  cash  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  2518,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this  is 
real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU.  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey,  5-lb. 

pails.  $1.25:  10  lbs.,  $2.20;  delivered  into  3d 
zone.  HARRY  J.  BOKEMAN,  Box  87,  Katonah, 
N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY— Several  cars 
mixed  and  straight  Alfalfa  for  sale;  also  clear 
Timothy  and  straw.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route 
4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Quart,  80c;  gallon  $2.50;  delivered  3d 
zone.  RICHARD  1).  BARCLAY,  Riverton. 
N.  J. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  ll»s. ,  $1.25;  It)  lbs.,  $2  15; 
buckwheat.  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at,  our  dairy;  the 
I >est  you  ever  tasted:  box  of*  120  pieces,-  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75: 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well-satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Extracted  clover-basswood,  0O-lb.  can 
at  our  station,  $7.80;  buckwheat,  $6,30;  10 
llis..  delivered  in  third  postal  zone,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.80.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Special  sale  on  60-lb.  cans  light 
amber;  also  basket,  and  tying  willows.  ltoS- 
COE  F.  WIXON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  qualify  extracted  clover- -bass¬ 
wood,  1  5  lbs.  $1.20;  It)  llis.,  $2.05;  buck  when  t, 
$1  and  $1.80;  postpaid  within  third  zone;  60-lb. 
can  buckwheat,  $6  here.  H.  F.  WILLIAMS. 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


YAMS  AND  PEANUTS — Buy  these  delectable 
Southern  products  direct;  nice  selected  sweet 
potatoes,  yam  varieties  that  cook  very  sweet 
and  soft;  safely  shipped  by  express,  bushel  bus 
ket,  $1.75;  shelled  nuts  of  superior  quality,  3 
lbs.,  $1;  7  lbs.,  $2;  home-made  peanut  lint  ter, 
5c  lb.  additional;  shipped  express  or  parcel  post, 
transportation  charges  collect,  SAWYER  BROS.. 
R.  D.  3,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


CHOICEST  selected  large  Oregon  prunes,  direct, 
express  paid.  25  lbs.,  $4;  12(4  Ills.  $2  15 

KINGWOOI)  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Ore 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gallon, 
f.  o.  b.  ERNEST  HELD,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure,  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.50  gallon;  10-lb,  can  sugar,  $3;  sat 
isfactlon  guaranteed;  cash  with  orders.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Six  sections  Candee  incubator 
<1,800  eggs),  without  heater,  $30  per  section: 
guaranteed  in  first-class  condition,  KIRK  Up 
BROS.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Coal  burning  brooder  stoves,  Candee 
or  Blue  Hen  preferred;  large  capacity  and 
must  be  in  good  condition.  PAUL  Mil;  Its. 
Berrien  Springs,  Mieh. 


FUR F,  extracted  honey,  delivered  to  3d  postal 
zone;  5  1b.  pail  clover,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  $1  ; 
10-lb.  pail  $2  and  $1.85;  60-lb.  can,  $8.50  and 
$7.50:  160  III.  keg.  delivered  b.v  freight,  lie  and 
10c  lb.  N.  L.  STEVENS,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  incubator  operator  and  first-class 
chick  raiser  desires  position;  $125  per  month 
or  percentage  of  profits.  ADVERTISER  2436, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIF1  L  Adirondack  balsam  pillows,  all 
made  up  in  handsome  designs,  pleasant  and 
healthful  fragrance,  14x17,  fine  quality  crush 
cloth,  painted  in  beautiful  designs,  edges 
trimmed  With  attractive  fringe,  filled  with 
fresh  balsam,  $1.25,  postpaid;  balsam  in  bulk, 
enough  for  two  pillows,  $1,  postpaid;  till  your 
own;  send  for  booklets  and  circular,  DORSEY 
FARMS,  Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  Candee  incubator  section.  F.  E. 
TIBBITTS,  Brunswick,  O. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.25;  buckwheat,  $1.15; 

10  lbs.  clover,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.90;  post¬ 
paid  to  4th  zone,  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SURE  POP  old  white  rice  corn  (shelled)  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone,  25  lbs.,  $2.50;  8  lbs  St 
W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


CHESTNUT  POSTS — Sawed  tapering,  for  ponl 
try  fence,  9  feet  long,  4x4  inch  Imtts  4x2 
top;  in  bales  of  six,  $1.75  tier  bale;  f.  ’«>  b 
henq  April  delivery.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford, 


HlELt  REST  HOME — Board  for  boys  or  girls; 

school  privileges;  good  environment;  mother’s 
care;  best  references.  MINNIE  ,T  ROOKY 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  *'*’ 


FOR  SALE— Moline  tractor.  Model  D;  this  trae 
tor  lias  been  overhauled  by  expert  mechanic 
and  is  in  first-class,  condition,  all  worn  parts 
having  been  replaced;  reason  for  selling,  too 
high  for  orchard  work;  price  $400.  RAY  B 
POWELL,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Large  man’s  caribou  fur 
practically  new;  price  $40;  bargain 
(HAS.  RKKNBUKG,  Germantown,  N. 


overcoat; 
at  $125. 
Y. 


DON). Y— 5-lb.  pall.  $1,  postpaid 
third  zone.  JOHN  MOSHER,  Moravia.  N. 


into 

Y. 


WA  N  T  EI) — Incuba  tor :  600-egg 

Cyphers;  state  condition  and 
L.  STILLMAN,  K  2,  Westerly, 


Buckeye  or  390 
price,  crated.  D. 
R.  I. 


FOR  SALE— 85-egg 
perfect  running 
2468,  care  Rural  Ne 


to  Glo  electric  incubator; 
order;  $18.  ADVERTISER 
w-Yorker. 


LXl  RA  heavy,  extra  quality,  pure  maple  syrup; 

guaranteed;  direct  from  producer;  delivered  to 
third  zone,  for  $2.50  gallon.  DEN.  ROBINSON 
Pawlet,  Vt. 


WANTED — Midwest  Utilitor  Tractor;  must  be 
in  good  condition.  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— -International  8-16  kerosene  tractor; 

fine  condition:  will  demonstrate;  price  to  sell 
H.  C.  HOLLOWAY,  Perryman,  Md. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  169. 
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DARBY’S  LEGHORNS 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

Winning  pen  in  1921,  Vineland  Laying  Contest 

Third  pen  in  1922,  Vineland  Laying  Contest 
(204-egg  average) 

Second  hen  in  1922,  Vineland  Laying  Contest 

(266  eggi) 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 
C.  T.  DARBY,  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


EBERDALE 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Heavy  winter  layers  of  big  white 
eggs.  Bred  to  win  and  lay.  Won 
nine  ribbons  on  nine  entries  at 
Philadelphia.  Send  for  pamphlet 
on  prices  of  eggs  and  chicks. 

C.  L.  EBERLE,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

S.C. White  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  WANABROOK  POULTRY  FARM. 
Wilawana,  Bradford  Co..  Pa.  A  poultry  breeding 
farm;  not  a  commercial  chick  hatchery.  Wana- 
brook  raises  5000  pullets  each  year.  It  retains 
only  the  very  best  of  these  for  its  own  laying  pens. 
Careful  selection  and  rigid  culling  from  large 
numbers  has  brought  Wanabrook  Leghorns  up  to 
a  high  standard  of  excellence.  Investigate  Wana¬ 
brook  Farm  through  the  Farm  Bureaus  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges.  Strong  vigorous  chicks  from 
choice  breeders.  Order  early.  Send  for  circular 
and  price  list.  H.  K.  CRANDALL,  Prop. 

WIL-LAY-WEL 

(TRADE  MARK) 

English  -  American  White 

LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  high  flock  average,  Free  range. 

CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 

Real  vftRie.  Send  now  for  1923  Catalog. 

LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS 
R.  D.  Pottstown,  Pa. 

WHITE  CLOUD  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  and  Eggs  from  Production 
Breed  and  Certified  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns. 

Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

WHITE  CLOUD  FARMS,  Inc.,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 

VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

Hs”gr  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  JKd 

2  and  3-year-old  breeding  hens,  mated  to  choice 
high-producing  males.  Stock  on  free  range. 
Chicks  read v  for  delivery  beginning  Feb.  12, 
Full  count  and  square  deal  guaranteed. 

ells  chicks 

tXLLUMVfcLY 

“  The  Strain  that  Produces  ” 

We  trap-nest  and  pedigree  breed  to  save  you 
money.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Breeding  Cockerel*.  8  weekt  Pullet,.  Hatchinf  Egg, 

B.  S.  ELLS  .  .  Vineland,  N.  J. 

BIG-LAY  POULTRY  FARM 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

"Everybody  Likee  Them 

Still  have  some  open  dates  for  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 
from  my  successful  BIG-LAY  STRAIN  of  S  C.  W.  LEGHORNS. 

These  are  a  fine,  sturdy  lot  of  carefully  selected.  2  to  4 
year  old,  free  range,  unlighted  hens,  exceptionally  wel 
mated  to  males  from  high  record  hens  and  sires.  All 
eirgs  and  chicks  produced  on  my  own  farm.-  Come  visit 
it  and  see  why  I  advertise  “Everybody  Likes  Them. 
Circular  Free. 

H.  R.  FINNEY,  Proprietor,  Big-Lay  Poultry  Farm,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

ATTENTION 

Tlie  records  in  this  paper  testify  as  to  the 
merits  of  our  stock.  We  do  not  buy  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  at  random.  2,500  chicks  our  weekly 
output.  Quality  not  quantity  our  prin- 
ciple.  Alwaysamong  leadersin  New  Jersey 
contests.  Booking  orders  for  chix. 

J.  S.  CRAY  &  SON,  Stockton,  N. J. 

WHITE  LECHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Bred  from  mature,  vigorous,  he  ivy-lnying  breeders, 
trap-nested  for  years  for  heavy  egg  production. 
Our  birds  at  the  Contests  show  by  their  excellent 
records  the  blood  and  breeding  back  of  them. 
Prices  are  reasonable.  For  sale,  immediate  ship¬ 
ment,  Cockerels  from  Certified  Matings,  $5. 

Send  for  Free  Circular 

Schlein’s  Blue  Ribbon  Poultry  Farm,  Center  Moriches,  N.Y. 

WHITE  QUEEN  POULTRY  FARM 

Winners  in  Vineland  and  Woodbury  Utility  sliows. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn*.  Outot'14  entries  we  have  won 
11  prizes.  Two  to  4-yr.-old  liens;  never  nnder  lights. 
Priee  per  100:  March.  $9  ;  April.  S8  ;  May,S7  No 

chicks.  W.  J.  COCKING.  Box  194, Lincoln  Ave.,  Vineland, N.J. 


9  A  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

^  American  Stiain 

w  QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Bred  fur  size,  vigor,  and  large  white  eggs.  All  breeding 
stock  carefully  selected.  Chicks,  hatched  in  our  new 
Buckeye  machines,  shipped  every  Tuesday.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  and  full  count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  prices  and  let  us  refer  you  to  old  cus¬ 
tomers. 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association. 


vi^r^us  S.  C.  W. Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  heavy-laying  trap-nested  stock  from  dams 
having  laid  200  or  more  eggs.  85.  87.50  and  810 
each.  Hollywood  Strain  direct. 

Also  a  Few  Nice  s*RzGl  Laying  Pullets  at  $4  Each 

Must  please  yon  or  money  back.  Hatching  eggs  now 
ready  from  high  record  trap-nested  stock  at  lO, 
15  and  20  dollars  per  hundred.  None  better. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

m  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS™* 

Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them 

Place  your  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  interested  in 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  onl//.  Our  breeders  are  carefully 
selected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy  chicks  that  will  grow 
and  make  good  with  proper  care.  Your  order,  large  or 
small,  will  receive  the  same  careful  attention.  We  guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage- 
Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

E.  C.  Rockafellow,  Prop.  Stockton,  N.  J.,  R.  D.  No.  1 

SSBS  s.  c.  w.  LEGHORNS 

Certified  and  uncertified  CHIX.  For  delivery  after 
February  1.  100  big,  husky  March  hatch  Cockerels, 
rigidly  culled  during  certification  work;  brim  full 
of  pep,  health,  vigor.  $10  each;  $45  per  five; 
$80  per  10.  We  always  do  business  on  the  square. 
Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  N,  Y. 

c2  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  birds 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range,  Buttermilk  fed.  Birds 
that  have  the  size  and  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
layers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching,  February,  March 
and  April  shipments,  from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned, 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerels.  My  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved’’*  price  $1.00,  free  with 
all  $10.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 

OLD  ORCHARD  FARMS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Dav  (11  rf  Chirks  live  and  make  great  layers. 
uay-ina  CIUCRS  Bred  from  trap-nested  hens, 

mated  with  pedigreed  cockerel*.  None  better  Book¬ 
ing  orders  for  hatching  Egg*  and  day-old  chicks. 

OLD  ORCHARD  FARMS  F*rmingdale,  N.  J. 

Directly  Imported  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  Strain  matings. 
Pedigrees  272-288.  Third  importation.  Breeders  are 
selected  also  for  size  and  vigor.  Strong  chicks  and 
fertile  eggs  from  these  ami  other  matings  of  grand 
layers.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  circulars. 
R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 

2  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  BREEDING  PENS 

Each  consisting'  of  10  good  producing,  yearling  females 
(have  never  been  forced  for  eggs)  and  one  Standard  Type 
Cockerel  from  high  producing  dam,  for  sale  at  $20  per 
pen.  (Wyclr off  Strain.)  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ALLAN  WARRERN,  Old  Parsonage,  Center  Moriches,  N.T.  Also  3  good 
Jersey  Black  Cockerels  (Marcy)  for  Breeding.  $8  each. 

For  Sale-S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Breeding  Cockerels 

For  shipment  before  Feb.  15th.  We  are  offering  some 
choice  cockerels  at  special  price,  $8  each.  These  males 
will  help  increase  your  flock  egg  production. 

CKDAKlll  KST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Railway,  N.  J 

THE  VINEYARD  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Strain 

Day-old  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  for  sale.  Breeding 
Pens  selected  from  Pedigreed  Tom  Ban  on’aH igh  Egg  Pro¬ 
ducing  Stock.  Tal.  *.  IfJ  Matuehan.  VISITOR*  ARE  WELCOMED. 
VINEYARD  POULTRY  FARM, l«e.,P*rth  Amboy, N.J.  R.0.1 

HAMPTON'S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Telia  why 
the  BLACK  LESHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  bl  eed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and  hatching  egg*. 
Straight  Lord  Farm  stock.  Write  for  prices. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Rahway,  N.  J. 

MATTITUCK  WhiteLeghorn  Farm 

50  Certified  Cockerels,  Barron  Strain.  $10  each.  Cer¬ 
tified  by  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  O.  A.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.Y, 

White  Leghorn  Chixs 

teen  years  shipping  our  chicks.  Safe  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  HAMILTON  FARM.  Huntington,  N.Y. 

LVe  Choice  Lot  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Cockerels  and  cock  birds,  yearlings  and  pullets,  suit¬ 
able  forbreeding  purposes — nice  ones  oftlieTom  Bar¬ 
ron  strain.  Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 

BOTTCHER’S  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS  and  HATCHIN6  EGGS  for  Spring  delivery.  Also  a  few 
choice  Cockerels  for  sale.  J.  W.  KOTTCIIEH,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

EVERLAY  leSns 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay*  A 
era.  Biff  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Amerl- 
can  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York-  /#, 

Chicago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock  11  W/IamS* 
Eggs,  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 

EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind.  Ml, iftvUl 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  t  rap  nested  cockerels,  dams,  200  eggs  or 
better,  Ss  each.  0UNR0BIN  FARM,  Eato»town,.\.  J.  It. F.  D. No.  1 

Day-Old  Chicks— S  C.  White  Leghorns  propacaVdfor 

my  circular  and  price  list  HAHVKY  FlSIIK.lt,  Milford,  N.  J. 

1  Airhnrn  PU!nl/n  from  imported  Barron  males.  Dams 
LBgnOrnUniCKS  records  to  314  eggs.  Flock  on  Accre¬ 
dited  List.  XV.  K.  Atkinson,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

^  from  selected  S.  C.  White  Leghorn b. 
11 1  Vf|\0  Booking  orders  now.  Write  for  circular. 

Stephen  l&r  undue  *  -  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  from  selected  yearling  hens,  $16  per  hundred. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction.  N  Y. 

S.C.  W.  LEGHORNS,  Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Barron  strain,  large,  vigorous  stock.  Certified 
stock.  Member  of  N.  Y.  8.  C.  P.  C.  A,,  Inc. 

George  G.  Brundage  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
far  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  January  16,  1923: 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Purdue  University,  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  .... 

Lewis  Farms.  R  I . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Morris  K.  Bride,  Conn....  . 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Eugar  Stouchton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

E,  C.  Foreman.  Mich . 

K  eway  in  Farm.  Conn . . 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard,  Del . 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . 

II.  E,  Dennis  n  Mich . 

Warren  D.  McCann.  Conn . 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y . . 


WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald  Mass . 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros..  Mass . . 

F.  R.  Pember,  K.  I . 

Albert  T.  Leuzen,  Mass . 

Haroirt  F.  Baroer.  Mass . 

H.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


1  audy  Anderson,  England . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Frank  E.  Nash,  Mass . . . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I . . . 

lli-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Cunn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.Y . 

F.  L.  Meiland,  Ky . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott.  Ill . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Miller  Bros.,  Conn . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Harriet  F.  Lawton,  Mass . 

Charles  D.  Peirce,  R.  I . 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass . 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson.  Mass . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Aft  n  Farm,  Vt . 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H . 

H.  M.  Penley,  Maine . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Hall  Farm,  Vt . 

Forest  H.  Cliekner.  N.J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 


WHIT  lfii  LEGHORNS 


Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn... 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

iieo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott.  Conn  . . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

A ,  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Pou’try  Farm.  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

C.  G.  Rearae,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I.. 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Vt . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm, 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen,  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm.  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigenranch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J.. 
Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J.... 

D.  B.  Walls.  Cal...  . 

M.  J.  Quackenbnsh, N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  J . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 


Total 


Week 

Total 

36 

253 

25 

255 

23 

205 

17 

232 

28 

253 

15 

222 

38 

236 

6 

57 

31 

252 

21 

186 

22 

223 

29 

131 

22 

134 

12 

162 

33 

231 

24 

189 

4 

4 

3 

3 

6 

178 

17 

103 

31 

251 

20 

338 

30 

134 

32 

280 

26 

171 

27 

237 

52 

410 

27 

382 

12 

215 

43 

474 

19 

80 

14 

227 

38 

436 

27 

347 

33 

305 

30 

251 

23 

197 

19 

63 

29 

173 

12 

96 

21 

246 

34 

271 

22 

112 

18 

92 

30 

255 

28 

379 

8 

171 

30 

344 

5 

306 

9 

184 

45 

431 

22 

210 

23 

291 

14 

115 

25 

2C6 

30 

313 

28 

279 

31 

363 

29 

288 

35 

238 

25 

456 

26 

367 

15 

217 

29 

414 

23 

208 

38 

308 

5 

339 

12 

436 

20 

279 

13 

307 

17 

334 

13 

267 

38 

302 

33 

2S9 

21 

223 

33 

329 

23 

225 

36 

184 

25 

4Ul 

38 

401 

26 

350 

30 

276 

7 

154 

14 

245 

24 

329 

15 

324 

18 

188 

25 

268 

32 

381 

20 

355 

0 

69 

28 

365 

19 

278 

23 

333 

15 

285 

12 

233 

27 

231 

18 

270 

22 

138 

30 

294 

2331 

25122 

Opportunities  in  Duck  Raising 

I  have  about  20  acres  of  laud  located 
a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  having  a  running  stream  through  it. 
I  would  like  some  data  on  duck-raising, 
best  breeds  for  both  eggs  and  table,  also 
the  proper  construction  of  houses.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  gravel  bank  on  my  land,  would  like 
to  build  concrete  or  partly  concrete 
houses;  also  the  best  feed  to  obtain  the 
best  results.  B. 

Ridgefield,  Conn. 

The  Pekin  ducks  are  the  most  popular 
for  all  purposes,  as  they  lay  well  and  are 
also  profitable  when  raised  for  meat. 
Indian  Runners  are  often  raised  when 
one  desires  merely  heavy  egg  production. 
If  the  farm  is  located  near  a  market 
where  ducks  are  in  demand,  that  should 
make  a  profitable  business  with  the  nat¬ 
ural  facilities  so  well  suited  to  duck-rais¬ 
ing.  Find  out  about  the  market  before 
investing  much  in  equipment,  as  many 
cities  use  only  small  numbers  of  dressed 
ducks.  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  GOT  will 
give  all  needed  information  as  to  building. 
This  is  obtainable  from  the  Unted  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  receipt  of 
five  cents.  marie  betts. 


R.  I.  RED  SUPREMACY 

Bests.  C.  Red  Pen,  Storrs  Contest,  191 6.  1918,  1920. 
Best  Individual  Red  in  Contest,  1916-1918-1920-1921. 
3  Best  Individual,  Best  Pen  and  Best  Consecutive 
Yearly  Production  records  ever  made  by  any  breeder 
of  Reds  a*  Storrs  Contests.  Average  for  seven  con¬ 
secutive  years  in  contest,  181  eggs  per  bird.  All  birds 
bred  and  owned  by  us.  Pedigreed  cockerels,  eggs, 
chicks  Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert's  289-egg  stock  direct.  Cockerels,  $5  and  #7 
each.  Hatching  eggs,  @10  per  100  ;  Chicks,  825 
per  100;  813  per  50,  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  RED  COCKERELS 

Bred  from  hens  with  official  records  of  250  eggs  or 
better.  Also  W.  Wyandotte,  nephews  of  College 
Queen  (308  eggs)  $5  each.  VAN  ALEN  FARM,  Chester,  N.  J 


Sn  I)  |  D  J  Exhibition  utility  strain.  Line  bred 
I.  n  I  KPnS  20  years.  Cockerels,  pullets,  year- 
.  V.  11.  1.  8t0ck.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Hatching  eggs  in  season.  MAPLE  FA  KM.  Orosiwieks,  N.  1. 


Q  p  Four  April  hatched  utility  pullet* 
•  W  ■  l\C  U  and  a  fine  big  cockerel  for  $1S. 

Bl  D  ft  A  I  II  C  Single  pullets,  $9.50.  Cockerel*. 
A  n  U  M  I  II  O  $3.  E.  B.  OKKUOK,  Southport,  0*na, 


Single  Comb  Reds  ^AYs&SSSK.  SlAi 

Cockerels.  Yearling  Cocks,  Vermont  Certified,  S7.50 
and  110;  others  $5.  Circular.  Hatching  eggs.  Baby 
chix.  ASCUTNKY  FARMS,  K  10,  Hartland.  Vt. 


ST  R  I  Rode  won  first  cockerel  in  class  of  24  at 
.  I/.  1\.  l.ItcUa  Vermont  State  Poultry  Show.  Large 
vigorous,  even,  dark  red  cockerels,  @5  up,  Pullet*, 

83  up.  F.  W.  SAULT,  St.  Albans,  Vermont 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

ROSE  COMBI  Good  red,  Thoro-Breds.  Big,  husky 
SINGLE  COAIB /birds.  Shipped  on  approval.  $5  Each. 
Cntalpa  Poultry-  Farm  R.  D.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


S.C.REDS-0w8n  Farm’s  Strain  laying  sti  ain. 

in  U.  S.  Cockerels,  $5  j  Pullets,  $2.50 :  Hens,  $2.  From 
225  to  289  egg  Hens.  I).  L.  DITTO,  Brandenburg,  Kentucky 


White  Wyandottes 

Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  Chicks  and  few  choice 
Cockerels  for  sale.  Breeder  of  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  for  17  years.  Leader  Bergen  Co.  Egg- 
Laying  Contest.  1921.  Registered  by  American 
Record  of  Performance  Council.  (Send  for 
Circular.)  AUGUST  WEISS.  Upper  Saddle  River.  N.  J. 


Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  DARREO  'OCRS  HITE  ROCKS 

bred  Grown  leghorns  **  HITE  leghorns 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  ter  Booklet.  Fren«btow»,  M.  1.  Box  81 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
BARRED  ROCK 


} COCKERELS 


Bred  for  business.  Trapnests  used  year  round;  size, 
type,  color,  vigor;  big  eggs;  @5,87  and  @10.  Few 
choice  pullets,  83  each.  A.  L  VREELAND,  Nutley.  N  J. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  S 

ones.  87.50  each.  T.  PARKER,  Clinton  Corners.  N.  Y, 


n  >  White  W  YANDOTTES.  Males,  female* 
DallOn  5  and  eggs  for  hatching,  from  stock  imported 
direct,  with  records  202  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apai»«kiu,  N.Y. 


Columbian  Wyandottes.  Reasonable  prices,  f  ree 
literature.  KAl.PH  WOODWARD.  Box  28,  Grafton,  M«s«. 


Buff  Wyandottes,  Utility  stock,  Carefully  selected. 
Miss  MINNIE  M  JONES  FotUtown,  IV  Star  Routs 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Cockerels  Large, vigorous  tiird*. 
$6  each.  CLARENCE  PARMENTER,  King  Ferry, N.Y, 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks  laying  strain 

now  ready.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Cockerel*  and  hens  at  a 
reasonable  price.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown.  Delaware 


Choice  Lot  of  White  Wyandotte  Cockerell 

March  and  April  hatched.  From  Barron  strain.  Price, 

$8  and  $10.  JOSEPH  MOREAU,  Singistsn  Farmi,  Wtllum  Lsks, I. I. 


Utility  White  Wyandotte*.  Hen*,  dels.,  hatching 
eggs,  Moneymakers.  A.  V.  rEIROE,  Wln«li»»ter,  N.  H. 


“CFBARHURST"  S.  G.  ANGONAS 

1920-81— N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest,  high  Ancona 
pen  and  individual.  1981-28— High  Aucona  pen.  Notice 
Pen  10,  now  at  above  Contest.  New  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Quantity  to  sell  is  lim¬ 
ited.  We  breed  quality,  not  quantity. 

Cednrhurst  Poultry  Farm  -  ICnhway,  N.  J. 


For  Sale— COC  KERELS  Ancona  cockerels.  Also 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  $8— $3.  Write  to  Superintendent, 
FAIR  ACRES,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y,  Ttltpbsns — 15,  New  Rochelle 


S.  C.  Anconas-  White  Wyandottes 0  ’* 

Circular.  Earle  8.  W'ilson,  Bet  497,  Hammond,  N.  V. 


S.C.Buff  Orpington  Cockerels 

Cook  and  Owen  Farm  strains.  “  The  best."  85. 

FAIR  ORCHARDS  FARM  Green  River,  Vermont 


For  Sale-S.  C.  Black  Minorca  Cockerels  Whit* 

S.  C.  Leghorns,  Pratt’s  strain.  E.  SIGL0CK,  Stockton, N.J.  R.0.2 


Black  Minorca 

My  birds  have  won  highest  honors  at  St.  Fair  and 
all  the  leading  shows.  Cockerels,  @3  to  $5  each. 
Must  have  room.  Eggs  in  season,  ELITE  STOCK  FARM, 

F.  H.  R1VENBUHGH,  Prop. ,  Munnsville.  Madison  Co. ,  New  York 


n  r  f  TTUDCH  D  Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale. 
£5  I  J  Ht  I\  t  Also  Black  Giant  Pullets. 

OAKDALE  FARM  Port  Jefferson  Station,  New  York 


FOR  SALE — Ten  Pair  Thoroughbred  White  African  Guinea  Heno 

$3  a  pair.  1  ifty  Guinea  Pigs,  white  and  mixed  colors,  $1 
a  pair.  AUGUST  SCHLECimVEU,  Freehold,  K.  J.  K.  F.  D.  & 


PLANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES? 

|^A11  styles  150  Illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
B  and  copy  of  "The  Full  Egg  Basket. "  Send  25  cents. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL  Dept- 50  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 


Make  Money  Raising  Squabs 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeder* 
shipped  everywhere.  Write  for  prices. 
Homers.  Carneaux.  White  Kings  a  Specialty, 

Allston  Squab  Co..  38  N.  Beacon  St,  Allston,  Mass. 
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Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  liy  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Fruit  ami  vegetable  receipts  were  mod¬ 
erate  im  the  Philadelphia  market  last 
week.  There  seemed  to  be  a  little  better 
demand  for  barreled  red  apples,  New 
^_ork  Baldwins,  A2^4-inch,  selling  up  to 
$2  a  barrel,  and  Pennsylvania  Staymaus 
$5.50  per  barrel.  Nearby  apples  in  %- 
bushel  baskets  moved  slowly  unless  fancy, 
ranging  60c  to  $1.25  a  basket.  Cranber¬ 
ries  have  shown  further  declines  recently, 
bushel  crates  wholesaling  $2.50  down 
ward,  and  Kieflfer  pears  were  little 
wanted.  There  has  been  some  strength 
to  the  cabbage  market  and  prices  ad¬ 
vanced,,  best  selling  up  to  $30,  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  about  $5  a  ton.  Last  year’s 
disastrous  experience  with  the  cabbage 
market  and  the  large  production  in 
Northern  States,  about  85  per  cent 
heavier  than  in  1021,  caused  Southern 
growers  to  cut  their  acreage  this  seasou 
materially.  Consequently  the  shipments 
of  new  cabbage  to  date  is  a  little  over 
one-half  the  volume  shipped  a  year  ago 
at  this  time,  and  this  has  undoubtedly 
been  a  factor  in  the  generally  sustained 
strength  of  the  old  cabbage  market  as  a 
whole  during  the  past  few  weeks.  New 
cabbage  from  South  Carolina,  however, 
sold  at  $1.75  to  $2  per  one-half  barrel 
hamper,  a  drop  of  about  25c  during  the 
week,  due  to  increased  receipts  of  the 
new  crop.  Dealers  have  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  moving  sweet  potatoes,  especially 
the  medium  and  poor  stock.  New  Jersey 
sweets  ranged  40  to  70c  per  % -bushel 
basket  and  Delawares  50  to  75c  a  bushel 
hamper.  The  potato  market  was  steady 
to  firm  for  fancy  stock,  but  the  ordinary 
offerings  sold  on  a  dull  market.  New 
i  ork  round  whites  ranging  $2  to  $2.10 
per  150-lb.  sack,  while  best  Michigans 
ranged  $1.75  to  $1,85  per  sack.  Onions 
sold  on  a  steady  market  at  $2.00  per 
100-Jb.  sack.  The  attention  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  trade  is  now  largely  taken 
up  with  the  green  products  of  the  South 
and  West.  Scientists  have  proven  the 
value  of  green  vegetables  in  the  diet  and 
the  public  has  been  educated  to  use  them 
more  freely  than  heretofore.  This  has 
created  a  year-round  demand  for  these 
commodities,  which  necessitates  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  perishable  products  from  the 
warmer  climate  to  Northern  cities.  By 
larger  acreage,  the  growing  of  varieties 
of  vegetables  that  will  best  stand  long 
shipments,  increased  use  of  refrigerator 
cars,  and  by  better  methods  of  grading 
and  packing,  this  demand  has  been  met. 
In  Philadelphia  last  week  Florida  straw¬ 
berries,  beets,  new  cabbage,  celery,  cucum¬ 
bers,  eggplant,  lettuce,  string  beans,  to¬ 
matoes  and  many  other  commodities  were 
freely  offered.  Texas  and  Louisiana 
shipped  small  vegetables,  the  former 
beets,  carrots  and  spinach,  the  latter 
parsley,  escarole  and  endive.  Even  far- 
off*  Cuba  sent  tomatoes  and  Lima  beans, 
and  California  lettuce,  cauliflower  and 
celery  has  already  become  famous 
Eastern  markets. 


No.  1  light  clover  mixed  hay  $23  a  ton. 
Best  rye  straw  averaged  $22  a  ton  and 
wheat  straw  $14.25.  b.  w.  s. 


in 


POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

Live  poultry  offerings  were  quite  lib¬ 
eral  on  medium  qualities,  but  receipts  of 
fancy  stock  were  generally  light  and 
prices  were  well  sustained  after  the  2c 
drop  the  middle  pf  last  week.  Fat  fancy 
fowl  and  chickens  sold  at  25  to  26c  lb., 
with  Leghorns  selling  20  to  22c  lb.  re¬ 
ceipts  of  dressed  poultry  have  been  large 
for  the  season,  not  only  in  Philadelphia, 
but  in  most  large  consuming  markets.  The 
demand  for  fowl  has  been  fairly  good  at 
about  30c  lb.  for  the  best  barreled  packed 
stock.  Desirable  chickens  weighing  about 
5  lbs.  had  a  sale  up  to  32c  on  both  West¬ 
ern  and  nearby  offerings.  The  movement 
of  dressed  fowl  into  cold  storage  has  also 
been  large,  the  total  holdings  in  the  four 
cities  containing  the  principal  cold  stor¬ 
age  houses  amounting  to  about  81,060.000 
lbs.  on  January  22,  compared  with  75,- 
000.000  lbs.  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago, 
according  to  Government  statistics. 

Receipts  of  fresh  eggs  in  Philadelphia 
last  week  were  a  little  heavier  than  for 
the  week  previous,  but  not  as  heavy  as 
for  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  This 
also  holds  true  for  shipments  since  the 
first  of  the  New  Year,  reports  indicating 
that  supplies  for  the  country  for  this 
period  have  not  been  quite  as  heavy  as 
in  1022.  Increased  production  is  ex¬ 
pected  soon,  however,  in  the  Southern 
and  Western  States.  The  local  market 
has  been  sensitive  and  irregular,  but  the 
general  trend  has  been  downward.  On 
Jan.  23  nearby  extra  firsts  and  best  West¬ 
ern  eggs  sold  at  42c  a  dozen  after  a  re¬ 
covery  of  lc  a  dozen  from  the  previous 
day’s  market.  Refrigerator  eggs,  which 
have  generally  sold  up  to  33o  a  dozen 
for  extra  firsts,  were  selling  on  the  22d 
at  31c.  The  holdings  of  refrigerator 
stock  on  January  22  were  about  27.000 
cases,  last  year  96,000  cases,  but  the 
proportion  of  excess  holdings  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  much  greater  than  in  other 
cities,  the  report  for  New  York  showing 
about  the  same  amount  as  was  on  hand 
last  year. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  has  ruled  firm,  the 
limited  offerings  being  readily  absorbed 
by  the  trade  at  prevailing  prices.  No.  2 
Timothy  ranged  $22  to  $23  a  ton,  and 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  C1TY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb..  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb.. 
8  to  20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb..  25c:  round  steak, 
lb..  22c;  lamb  chops,  lb.  ‘ 


30  to  35c 
*>■ 


Live 

Poultry — Fowls,  lb 

37c 

;  old 

roosters. 

lb.,  15c;  geese,  lb.. 

30c ; 

ducks, 

lb..  30c. 

I  )resse 

d  Poultry  —  Fowls 

.  lb. 

34c ; 

geese,  lb 

.,  36c ;  ducks,  lb.,  j 

16c. 

Eggs, 

white  and  brown, 

extra. 

54c ; 

pullet  eggs,  45c;  duck  eggs.  62c;  milk, 
qt,  _10e;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk, 
qt..  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  creamery  butter, 
fancy  prints,  56c;  best  dairy,  lb  .  52c; 
cheese,  cream.  31c;  skim,  17c;  cottage 
cheese,  roll.  5c;  pimento  cheese,  roll,  10c. 

Apples,  bu„  $1.25  to  $1.50;  beets,  bu., 
$1.25;  beans,  lb.,  Sc;  celery,  bunch.  10c; 
cabbage,  white,  lb.,  2c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.15; 
greens,  peck,  15c ;  lettuce,  Boston,  head, 
10c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.25;  onions,  green, 
bunch.  5c  ;  potatoes,  bu..  90c  to  $1 ;  rhu¬ 
barb.  lb..  5c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25;  pump¬ 
kins.  each,  10  to  15c;  spinach,  peck,  15c; 
shell  beans,  10c ;  turnips,  bu.,  80c ;  veg¬ 
etable  oysters,  bunch.  10c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  10c;  bread.  17-oz. 
loaf,  5c;  new  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2; 
clover  honey,  card,  23c ;  cider  vinegar, 
gal..  35c;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50;  cran¬ 
berries,  qt.,  16c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb..  14c;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to 
12c;  veal,  lb.,  15c;  mutton,  lb..  18  to 
20c  p  lamb,  lb.,  20  to  30c;  beef,  lb..  6  to 
10c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  22  to  28c; 
chickens,  lb.,  30  to  35c :  fowls,  lb.,  30  to 
35c ;  geese,  lb..  32  to  35c ;  guinea  hens, 
live,  each,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  45  to  50c; 
chickens,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  fowls,  lb..  38  to 
45c;  geese,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  rabbits,  lb., 
35  to  40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c ;  eggs,  60  to  65c ; 
Italian  cheese,  lb.,  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  60c  to  $2;  beans,  dry.  lb., 
4  to  8c ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  carrots, 
bu..  70  to  85c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50 
to  70c;  celery,  doz.  bunches.  50c  to  $1; 
endive,  doz.  heads,  50c;  garlic,  lb.,  10  to 
15c;  lettuce,  leaf,  box,  $2;  Boston,  doz., 
50  to  75c;  onions,  dry.  bu..  $1  to  $1.50; 
parsley,  doz.  bunch,  50c;  potatoes,  bu., 
35  to  75c;  parsnips,  bu..  $1  ;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches.  50c;  rutabagas,  bu..  75c; 
turnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Ilubbnrd  squash, 
each,  10  to  20c;  per  lb.,  2  to  4c;  hickory- 
nuts.  bu..  $2.50  to  $3. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton.  $18  to  $20;  No.  2, 
$16  Timothy,  ton.  $18;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $16. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.35;  oats.  bu..  60c;  corn 
bu.,  95c;  buckwheat,  per  100  lbs.,  $2. 

ROCHESTER 


Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  12  to  15c; 
forequarters,  9  to  lie;  hindquarters,  lb., 
12  to  17c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  11  to 
13c  ;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c ;  Spring  lambs, 
lb.,  25  to  28c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  12  to 
14c:  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  veal,  lb..  18 
to  20e. 

Live  Poultry— Broilers,  light,  lb.,  20 
to  26c;  heavy,  lb.,  23  to  26c;  fowls,  lb., 
22  to  27c;  broilers,  old,  lb..  13  to  18c; 
guinea  fowls,  each,  30  to  40c ;  turkeys, 
lb.,  30  to  35c;  T-:"eons,  each,  15  to  18c; 
ducks,  lb.,  20  to  24c:  geese,  lb.,  18  to  22c; 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  42  to  45c. 
eggs.  55  to  65c. 

Fruits,  best,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  sec¬ 
onds,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  per  bbl..  $4  to  $6; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  28c ;  cabbage, 
red,  doz.  heads.  65  to  75c ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads.  45  to  60c ;  Danish  cabbage,  ton. 
$15  to  $18;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  65c;  cel¬ 
ery.  doz.  bunches.  80c  to  $1 ;  lettuce, 
good.  doz.  heads,  40  to  50c;  Boston,  doz. 
heads,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  onions,  dry,  bu.. 
$1  to  $1.25;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  25  to 
30c;  potatoes,  firsts,  bu.,  60  to  65c;  sec¬ 
onds.  55  to  60c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  radishes,  doz.  •bunches.  35  to  40c ; 
spinach,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  turnips,  bu., 
75c  to  81  ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  45  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow.  $7;  white  marrow.  $8;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7:  white  kidney,  $8;  pea,  $7;  me¬ 
dium.  $7 ;  yellow  eye.  $7 ;  Imperials,  $6. 

Seeds — Clover,  large,  bu.,  $14  to 
$14.50:  clover,  medium,  bu..  $14.50  to 
$1550;  Timothy,  bu..  $3.75  to  $4.25; 
Alfalfa.  $13  to  $14;.  Alsike.  bu..  $13  to 
$15. 

Hay.  Timothy,  ton.  $20  to  $22;  straw, 
ten.  $14  to  $16. 


mut¬ 
ton.  lb.,  10  to  25c;  sausage,  lb..  25c;  salt 
pork.  lb..  18c;  sliced  ham,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
bacon,  sliced,  lb..  30c;  pork  chops,  lb., 
35c;  pork  loin,  lb..  25c;  pork  steak,  lb., 
35c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c:  veal  loaf,  In., 
35c;  rabbits,  live,  lb..  25c;  dressed. ’lb., 
30c :  pigs,  six  weeks  old,  each,  $4. 


sters, 

,  1 7  to 

Sheep 

•  _20 

to  21c. 

Lambs 

75c 

to  $1; 

Hogs 

Calves, 

bu.. 

$2  to 

( 'omi 

r>o  to 

$1.75. 

Lambs. 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Not  much  change  has  taken  place.  But¬ 
ter  is  down  again  and  eggs  do  not  rally. 
Onions  have  advanced.  Strawberries  show 
a  Spring  leaning.  Apples  and  potatoes 
about  the  same. 


BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  steady ;  creamery,  50  to  56c. 
Cheese,  firm;  daisies  and  flats.  27  to  28c; 
longhorns,  28  to  29c;  limburger.  28  to 
30c.  Eggs,  steady;  hennery.  45  to  50c; 
State  and  Western  candled.  44  to  45c; 
storage,  30  to  42c. 

POULTRY — RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet;  turkey,  40  to 
48c;  fowl,  16  to  30c;  broilers,  .">6  to  44c; 
capons,  35  to  40c;  chickens.  16  to  30c; 
old  roosters,  20  to  22c ;  ducks,  26  to  30c ; 
geese,  25  to  28c.  Live  poultry,  firm; 
turkeys,  37  to  40c;  fowls.  18  ‘to  2$c ; 
springers.  17  to  26c;  old  roo 
18c;  ducks.  22  to  25c;  geese, 

Rabbits,  steady ;  jacks,  pair, 
cottontails.  40  to  65c. 

A PPL ES — POTATO ES 

Apples,  steady;  McIntosh, 

$2.25  :  other  named  sorts.  $1  : 

except  Baldwins,  Greenings,  $.t  _ _ _ 

seconds.  75c  to  $1.  Potatoes,  quiet;  best 
homegrown,  bu.  70  to  75c;  seconds.  60 
to  65c;  Bermudas,  bbl.,  $13  to  $14.50; 
sweets,  Del.  hamper,  $1  to  $1.25. 

GRAPES  AND  BERRIES 

Grapes,  quiet;  Cal.  Malagas,  keg,  $7 
to  $9.50;  Tokay,  box,  $3  to  $3.50.  Straw¬ 
berries.  weak;  Fla.,  qt.,  25  to  45c.  Cran¬ 
berries,  lower;  50-lb.  box,  $3.50  to  $5. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  strong;  white  kidney,  ewt.,  $9 
to  $11;  red  kidney,  marrow,  $8.50  to  $9  ; 
pea,  medium,  $8  to  $8.25.  Onions,  quiet ; 
yellow,  ewt.,  $2.50  to  $3;  Ebenezers,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2;  Spanish,  small  crate,  $1.60 
to  $1.75. 

VEGETABLES 

^Vegetables,  quiet;  string  beans,  hamper, 
$4  to  $6;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  new.  doz., 
bunches,  65  to  80c ;  carrots,  bu.,  65  to 
80c;  doz.  bunches,  65  to  85c;  cabbage, 
100  heads,  $1..»0  to  $1.75;  cauliflower, 
crate.  $2  to  $2.50;  celery.  Cal.,  crate,  $5 
to  ,$i  ;  cucumbers,  doz.  $2.50  to  $3;  en¬ 
dive.  lb..  20  to  30c;  lettuce,  hothouse, 
box,  65  to  75c;  iceberg,  crate.  $4  to  $4.75; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  50c;  parsnips, 
bu.,  loo  to  $1  ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  25 
to  35c;  spinach,  bu.  $125  to  $1.50; 
squash,  ewt.,  $3  to  $6;  turnips,  bbl.  whit). 
$1  to  $1.50  ;  yellow,  .>0  to  (>0o;  tomatoes, 
Fla.,  crate,  $0  to  $7 :  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches,  90c  to  $1 ;  watercress,  doz 
bunches,  40  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull ;  white  comb.  23  to  24c; 
dark,  14  to  16c.  Maple  products,  in¬ 
active  ;  sugar,  lb.,  10  to  16c  ;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.50  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  firm;  bulk  Timothy,  ton.  $18  to 
$22 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19 ;  straw, 
$10  to  $12;  wheat  bran,  ton.  earlot, 
$31.50;  middlings,  $31.50;  red  dog,  $35; 
cottonseed  meal,  $48.75;  oilmeal,  $54; 
gluten.  $46.25-  hominy,  oat  feed,  $16.50; 
rye  middlings,  $31.  j.  w.  o. 


EGGS 


bite.  ch. 

to  faucy. 

.56 

Medium 

to  good . . 

,50 

ix’d  col’s 

i,  n’by,  b’st 

.52 

Fair  to 

good ...... 

.40 

ifhered, 

best  . 

.44 

Common 
Storage  .  . 


to  good. 


30 


Steers 
Bulls  . 
Cows  . 
Calves, 
Culls 


prime 


Pork 


1 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BEANS 

ea.  100  lbjs„  $7.50  to  $8.75;  red  kid¬ 


ney.  $7.50 
$8.75. 


to  $8.75 ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to 


Crei 

choice 


butter 

imery,  best,  52 Vj  to 


•)3e 


to 


■IQ  ;  ’  /- •  good 

48  to  51c;  storage,  44  to  51c. 

eggs 

Nearby  hennery,  47  to  48c;  gathered, 
choice,  43  to  45c ;  storage,  30  to  33c. 

potatoes  , 

Maine..  100-lb.  bag  $1.50  to  $1.60; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

dressed  poultry 

Turkeys.  43  to  45c;  fowls.  28  to  32c- 
roosters  19  to  20c;  squabs,  doz.,  $3.50  to 
$8;  ducks,  lb.,  24  to  26c. 

VEGETABLES 

_ Cabbage,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.75;  lettuce,  bu  , 
tor-  to  $1.20;  tomatoes,  lh_  :i0  to  35c  • 
string  beans,  bu..  $1.50  to  $3.50;  spinach, 
hu.  _$1.2o  to  $1.75;  carrots,  bn..  $1.75  to 
•S2.2;>  r  onions,  100  lbs  $1.25  to  $3.75; 

$3  to  $3.50;  squash,  bbl.. 


radishes,  bu. 

$3  to  $4.50. 

HAY 

,  rl'ir,o°tJvV-  No-  $-7  tn  $28;  No.  2.  $25 
No.  3  $21  to  $22;  clover  mixed, 

$17  t  *  is ’  s  raw’  rye’  $28  t0  $29;  out, 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

January  25,  1923 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso- 

ciation,  Inc.,  price  for  February  Class 

1  fluid  milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 
zone.  $2.90  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2  for 
cream  and  ice  cream,  $2.50. 

HOTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.  .5014  0  .51 

Good  to  choice . .  .  .46  7.  0  .40 

Lower  grades  .40  47)  44 

Dairy,  best . 48^4  47)  .49V, 

Common  to  good..  .40  0  .46 

Packing  stock  .  '  .30  47)  .35 

Danish  . 4914  47)  .50 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  special.  .2S14  0  .29 

Average  run . 2714  0  .28 

Skims  . 21  "  0  .22 


LIVE  STOCK 

.  8.75 

.  4.00 

.  1.75 

.  15.00 

.  6.00 

.  5.00 

.  ,32.00 

.  7.75 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  Ml 

best . 20 

ion  to  good .  .  .OS 
hothouse,  ea.  11.00 
%  pigs,  lb...  .20 

. 08 

DRESSED 


Turkeys,  best 

Common  to  good . 


choice, 
good . 


( ’ll  iekens, 

Fa i r  to 
Fowls  .  . 
Capons,  best  . 
Fail-  to  good 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese 

Guineas,  pair  . 
Squabs,  white, 

1  >11  rk  . 


lb. 


doz 


POULTRY 

.48 
.30 
.38 
.25 
.17 
.44 
.35 
.16 
.18 
.18 
1.00 
4.50 
2.00 
Deans 


Marrow,  100  lbs....  10.00 

Pea  . .  8.00 

Red  kidney .  8.25 

White  kidney .  10.00 

Yellow  eye  .  8.00 

Black  turtle  soup...  5.75 
Fruits 

Apples,  hu.  bkt . 75 

Baldwin,  bbl.  . .  . 

Ben  Davis  . 

Greening  . 

Jonathan  . 

1'  i  1 1  tr 
McIntosh 

Russet  . 

Snow  . 

Twenty  Ounce... 

Wealthy  . 

Winesap  . 

York  . 

Rears,  Ivieffer,  bbl. 
Cranberries,  bbl... 

K 11  mq uats,  qt . 

Strawberries,  qt... 


3.00 

2.25 
3.00 

3.50 
2.75 
6.00 
2.00 
3.00 

2.50 

2.50 
4.00 

3.50 

1 .25 

6.00 

.10 

.80 


0 

0 

(a 

(a) 

0 

0) 

0 

0 

(a) 

0 

0 

(it) 

Ot) 

0) 

0 

ATS 

0 

0 

0 

(<v 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

<0 

(iv 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
(<  r 
fa 

0} 

(IV 

<g 

0 

0 

(HI 

(IV 

(it! 

(IV 

(IV 

0 

(it) 

(IV 

(It) 

(It) 

0 

(it) 

0 

47) 

0 


..)7 

.55 

.53 

.46 

.45 

.40 


10.40 

5.90 

4.40 

16.00 

loot) 

6.00 

13.50 

10.00 

.21 

.15 

14.00 

.40 

.14 

.50 

.45 

.10 

.35 

.32 

.45 

.42 

.21 

.26 

.25 

1.25 

12.00 

3.50 

11.00 

8.75 

8.50 
10.75 

8.25 

6.50 

2.00 
5  <10 

3.25 
5.00 

4.50 
5.00 
N.50 
3.00 
7  50 
4.50 
4.50 
6.00 
5.00 
3.00 

12.00 

.18 

.40 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  new,  bbl . 

3.00 

0 

4.00 

Carrots,  100  lbs... 

1  50 

(it) 

1.75 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

22.00 

0 

28.00 

New,  ViJbbl.  bkt.. 

2.00 

0 

2.75 

Collards,  bbl . 

LOO 

(a) 

1  50 

Celery  hearts,  doz.  . . 

1.00 

0 

2.00 

Leeks,  100  bunches.  . 

2.50 

0 

4  00 

Salsify,  100  bunches 

5.00 

0 

10.00 

Parsley,  bbl . 

2.50 

0 

3.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

3.50 

(it! 

4  00 

Peas,  bu.  bkt . 

2.50 

0 

9.50 

Eggplant,  bu . 

3.00 

0 

6.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 

3.00 

0 

5  00 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

1.75 

0 

2.50 

Peppers,  bu . 

2.50 

0 

1  00 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt... 

2.25 

0 

2.75 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1 .25 

0 

2.75 

Squash,  bbl . 

2.75 

0 

3  25 

String  beans,  bu .... 

1 .50 

0 

4.50 

Ch  ry  A  Escarol,  bbl. 

2.50 

0 

4  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt. 

.16 

0. 

.28 

Celery,  large  crate.. 

3.50 

0 

5.50 

Tomatoes.  6-till  crate 

2.00 

0 

4.50 

Hothouse,  lb . 

.20 

0 

.30 

Turnips,  bbl . 

2.00 

0 

3.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

5.00 

0 

6.00 

Kale,  bbl . 

1.50 

0 

1.75 

Potatoes 

long  Maud.  180  lbs.  3D 

State.  180  lbs . 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

Ronn’a.  150  lbs . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav.  No.  1,  Timothy  23.00 

No.  2  .  20.00 

„  No.  3  .  18.00 

Clover  mixed  .  19.00 

Stra  w,  rye  _ 22.00 


2.50 

2.90 

1.90 

10.00 

1.00 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0! 

0 


0 

0 

0 

47) 

0 


2.50 


3.50 
2.85 
3.10 
2,00 

13.00 

1.50 


23.50 

22.00 

19.00 

23.00 

24.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk- 

Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  Vi  pt. . . . . . 

Butter,  best  . 60  0 

Cheese  . • . 32  0 

Eggs — Best,  doz .  ’oO  0 

Gathered  . 45  0 

Fowls  . 35  (fi) 

Chickens,  lb . 40  (a) 

Turkeys,  lh . • . 55  0 

Potatoes,  lh . 02  0 

Onions,  lb .  .05  0 

Lettuce,  head . 10  (8) 

Cabbage,  head  . 15  @ 


.19 

.16 

.10 

.12 

.28 

.17 

.10 

.32 

.62 

.37 

.65 

.55 

.40 

.45 

.60 

.03 

.10 

.15 

.20 
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SOLVED  BABY  CHICK  PROBLEM 

After  using  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  a  month  in  a  home-made  brooder,  II. 
Grant  Ivins,  Enterprise,  Utah,  writes: 
“This  little  stove  has  solved  my  baby 
chick  troubles  for  me.  I  would  not  be 
without  it  for  many  times  its  purchase 
price.” 

Full  directions  for  building  the  Home- 
Made  Brooder  accompany  each  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater. 

So  simple  a  14-year-old  boy  can  do  the  work 
in  an  evening.  Your  dealer  lias  or  can  get  a 
Putnam  Brooder  Heater.  If  he  will  not  supply 
you  send  check  or  money  order  for  $4.75  to  the 
manufacturer,  I.  Putnam,  Route  2<i4-U,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  and  one  will  be  promptly  mailed  to  you, 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Read  the  advertisement  on  page  ??. 
— Advt. 


Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 
Originators  of  Day-Old  Chick  Business 

We  have  been  shipping  chicks  since  1906  and  have 
had  experience  enough  to  know  how.  We  also  have 
a  reputation  to  maintain. 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
— S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes. 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want,  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 


Better  BA  JY  CHICKS anJ 

Because  -  Of  35  years’  experience. 

Because — Our  wide  experience  enables  us  to 
determine  what  stock  will  give  you  big 
results  when  grown. 

Because— W e  sell  you  chicks  so  good  that 
after  you  have  raised  them  and  have  seen 
the  quality  and  wonderful  laying  ability 
you  will  always  buy  here. 

Because — We  give  you  courteous  service. 

Because — Our  price  is  right. 

Send  for  ‘‘illustrated  catalogue”  giving  the 

experiences  of  many  and  how  they  have 

raised  them  and  succeeded  big. 

Orders  from  25  to  25,000  filled  in  one  shipment 

Member  "International  Baby  Chick  Association” 

MANSFIELD  HATCHERY  CO.  M^ld 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns, 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Big  husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free 
range  stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free. 
Fourteen  years  hatching  experience.  Full 
count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown  Scrgcantsvillc,  N.  J. 


BIRCHW00D  FARMS  CO 

•  Connecticut 

Wo  will  SELL;  Satisfaction  guaranteed  :  1  OO  White  Leg¬ 
horn  COCKERELS,  Barron.  Sires— Cornell  Certified, 
Pams.  SO  White  Leghorn  COCKERELS  from  Lord 
Farms,  class  A  eggs.  26  Black  Jersey  Giant  Cockerels, 
that  are  black.  Price,  92.50  to  910  OO  Rhode  Island 
Red  and  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  and  Day-old  chicks.  8 
Registered  Police  Dog  Pups  ;  Males  960.00:  Females 
940.00.  Why  loose  your  poultry  through  night  theft— 
Buy  a  Watchman.  We  will  BUY  ;  Satisfaction  must  be 
guaranteed:  25  Black  Jersey  Giant  Breeding  HENS  or 
PULLETS,  must  be  good.  Mammouth  Incubator,  four  to 
ten  thousand  capacity,  Newton  preferred. 


Husky, 
livable 
chaps. 

Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
‘All  that  Is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE. 


GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


HARTW1CK  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  ind  Wyandottes 

All  breeding  Hocks  are  carefullyselected  and  in- 
•peoted  by  a  man  recommended  by  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  All  White  Leghorn  flocks  mated  with 
certified  roosters;  certified  by  the  New  York  State 
Certification  Association.  Now  is  the  time  to  order. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

HARTWICK  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  Dept.  H,  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 


DAY-OLD 

CHICKS 


S.  C. 


R.  I.  REDS 
W.  LEGHORNS 

FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

BRED  FOR  VITALITY  S  EGGS 
ALSO  HATCHING  EGGS 
HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  624  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


BREEDERS  CHICKS  EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  265.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


GOOD  PLACE  FOR  GOOD  CHICKS 

Big  and  Sturdy  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  S.  C.  REDS.  DUCKS.  New  catalog 
ready.  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill.  N.  J. 


000,000  OHICKS  FOR  1923 

Best  breeds,  lowest  prices.  Fine  catalogue  free— our  13th 
year.  The  Keystone  Hatchery  Richfield,  l’n. 


BABY  CHICKS  S3 

strain.  Send  for  price  list.  E.  HITCH,  Prop., 
Boxwood  Poultry  Farm  Laurel,  Delaware 


RoTvtr  CTii/>lrc  Interesting  and  profitable.  Catalog 
DaUj  Vj HICKS  mailed  on  request.  Ready  Jan.  11th. 
E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  Frknchtown,  N.  J.  R.  No.  1 


Healthy,  sturdy 
and  finely  bred 

Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Lively  Chicks 
are  bred  from  famous  layers. 
Cockerels  direct  from 
America’s  leading  variety 
specialists  head  our  closely 
culled  laying  flocks. 

Kerr  pullets  now  making 
records  in  leading  egg-laying 
competitions  have  the  same 
breeding  as  chicks  we  sell 
every  day.  Flocks  raised  from 
Lively  Chicks  are  highly 
profitable  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
ducers.  Lively  Chicks  have 
the  qualities  fanciers  want, 
but  are  sold  at  utility  prices. 

We  guarantee  to  deliver  every 
chick  you  buy,  alive  and 
healthy.  We  will  replace  or 
refund  your  money  in  case 
of  loss. 

Kerr’s  Chick  Book  describes 
how  these  sturdy,  lively 
chicks  are  bred,  and  gives  ex¬ 
pert  information  about 
variety,  selection,  etc. 

Write  to-day  for  your  Chick 
Book. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chich  Attn.) 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Box  0,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


amiiimmiiiimmim . iiiiiiiiiummiiiiimiimimMmiiiuiiiiiiiiiuuuiiiuiiii^ 

I  “VITAL  HATCH”  I 

1  Baby  Chicks) 

Produced  From 

Thoroughbred  Flocks 

Kept  on  Unrestricted  Farm  Range 

Bred  For 

Constitutional  Vigor  and 
Heavy  Egg  Production 

All  Leading  and  Popular  Varieties  = 
|  Also  Eggs  For  Hatching  | 

Send  For  Price  List  f 

Book  Your  Order  Early 

|  It®  J.  Bolgiano  Seed  Co.  I 

1  EVERYTHING  for  the  POULTRYMAN  | 
Pratt  and  Light  Sts. 
i  Address  Dept.  120.  Baltimore,  Md.  § 

SumniimmiminimiimiiumiiHUMiinuiimmiijmiiiimiimiiuiiiiiiiiiinniiiS 
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Order  now  y0ur 
Early  Chicks 

First  Hatch  Feb.  12,  1923 
The  early  chicks  are  the  biggest 
m#ney-makers.  Pullets  come  into  lay¬ 
ing  In  August,  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  prices  are  very  high.  You 
will  get  a  longer  laying  year  and  you 
can  sell  the  cockerels  as  broilers  for 
twice  the  price  they  will  bring  later. 
Get  ready  right  now  for  a  bunch  of  early 
chicks  on  Lord  Farms’  Advice. 
Every  year  sees  a  bigger  demand  for 
February  hatch  Leghorns.  Take  our 
advice  and  split  your  order  this  year. 
We  have  found  this  combination  to 
return  the  most  dollars  for  the  Invest¬ 
ment;  get  part  of  your  chicks  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  early  March,  and  the  other 
half  early  In  May. 

Send  for  80-page  illustrated  catalog. 

LORO  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN.  MASS. 


r  BABY  CHICKS -n 

PeIdo  1.1*4  Prrnnld  fo  Ynn  Piip^IippiI  Sl  nf*L  . 


Price  List  Prepaid  to  You. 

Purebred  Stock. 

100 

50 

25 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . 

$13.00 

$7.00 

$3.75 

Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorns 

.  13.00 

7.00 

3.75 

Anconas  . 

.  14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

Minorcas  . 

.  15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

R.  1.  Reds . 

.  15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

Barred  Rocks  . 

.  15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

Buff  &  Wh.  Rocks . 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes  .. 

.  16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

Langshans  . 

.  18.00 

9.50 

5.00 

Brahmas  . 

.  20.00 

10.50 

5.50 

All  absolutely  first-class,  pure  tired  stock.  Prompt 
shipments  made.  Mail  orders  to 

J  KRF.JCI.  2165  F..  86tl»  St.,  Cleveland.  O. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  and1  ^’“aSso 

hatching  eggs  Send  for  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  POULTRY  FARM. NORMAN  N.  ELLIOTT,  Prop., Laurel,  Del- 


The  Henyard 


Carbolic  Acid  for  Roup 

I  have  read  »vith  interest  article  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  in  reference  to  carbolic  acid 
for  roup,  December  23,  page  150*4.  I 
have  a  small  flock  of  very  snappy-looking 
pullets,  ten  of  which  had  the  roup  almost 
as  badly  as  a  chicken  can  have  it  and 
live  through  it.  I  tried  many  remedies, 
which  all  may  be  good,  including  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash.  I  have  extracted  cank¬ 
ers  from  their  tongues,  windpipes,  throats 
and  from  their  eyes  as  large  as  a  small¬ 
sized  hickorynut.  Two  of  my  pullets  lost 
one  eye  each  before  I  learned  what  to  do 
for  them.  But  the  best  thing  I  found  is 
to  buy  about  one-half  pint  of  crude  car¬ 
bolic,  put  one  tablespoonful  in  one-half 
gallon  of  warm  water  and  immerse  the 
head  of  each  chicken  for  about  two  sec¬ 
onds.  If  the  chicken  flies  and  kicks, 
dont’  be  alarmed.  If  the  case  gets  very 
bad  and  you  wish  to  treat  it  individuality 
take  a  thin,  strong,  rough  stick  and  wind 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  end  with 
absorbent  cotton  tightly  (so  it  will  not 
come  off  in  the  mouth  and  the  chicken 
swallow  it).  In  a  teacup  put  about  one- 
third  teaspoon  of  carbolic  acid  and  fill  the 
cup  with  warm  water.  Then  proceed  to 
swab  thoroughly  the  throat,  mouth  and 
over  the  head  and  eyes.  After  doing  this 
use  a  small  rag  saturated  in  the  carbolic 
to  wash  off  the  feathers  or  body  where 
the  chicken  has  been  rubbing  its  head  or 
eye  to  remove  or  kill  the  germs  in  that 
pus  or  mucus,  wnich  is  the  cause  of  its 
spreading.  After  going  through  this  oper¬ 
ation,  take  some  salve  on  the  end  of 
finger,  put  some  in  the  mouth,  especially 
in  the  top,  right  in  the  slit,  then  all  over 
the  head  and  eye.  Be  sure  to  keep  them 
warm  and  isolated.  Don’t  forget  to  steril¬ 
ize  your  coop  immediately  upon  discovery 
of  any  disease.  You  can  use  crude  car¬ 
bolic  for  this  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three 
tablespoons  to  the  gallon  in  a  spray,  tak¬ 
ing  care  not  to  get  it  in  any  feed.  Roup 
is  a  radical  disease,  and  needs  radical 
treatment.  I  went  at  it  with  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  cure  or  kill,  and  the  response  I 
got  to  this  treatment  put  all  else  in  the 
discard.  • 

Carbolic  acid  is  not  such  a  terrible 
thing  if  used  judiciously.  I  would  not 
use  it  as  a  beverage.  However.,  we  used 
to  lose  50.000  oi  60.0(V'  lives  annually 
using  alcohol  for  a  beverage,  still  many 
went  that  route.  Carbolic  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  give  chickens  to  drink  once  a 
month.  Use  a  teaspoon  to  one  and  a  half 
gallons  water.  Three  of  those  pullets  are 
now  laying.  c.  w.  M. 

East  Orange.  N.  J. 

Thei-e  is  no  doubt  that  vigorous  treat¬ 
ment  with  strong  disinfectant  solutions 
will  destroy  the  roup  germs,  whenever 
they  are  within  reach,  but  the  difficulty  is 
to  get  at  those  that  hide  in  the  nasal  and 
other  passage’s  of  a  fowl’s  head.  Germs 
may  remain  here  indefinitely,  and  when 
conditions  are  right  again  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  an  outbreak  of  ihe  disease. 
It  is  the  difficulty  in  doing  a  thorough  job 
that  makes  anything  but  individual  treat¬ 
ment  of  roup  worth  while,  and  that  also 
makes  the  result  of  individual  treatment 
uncertain. 

Carbolic  acid  is  a  good  germ  destroyer, 
but  because  of  its  intensely  poisonous 
character  it  must  be  handled  with  cau¬ 
tion.  Being  colorless  in  solution,  it  may 
be  mistaken  for  clear  water  and  swal¬ 
lowed  by  children  or  animals.  Its  one 
advantage  in  the  matter  of  safety  is  that 
it  has  a  strong  odor.  For  external  appli¬ 
cation  to  skin  or  feathers  it  may  be  used 
in  as  strong  solution  as  2*4  (1  lb.  or  pint 
to  five  gallons  of  water).  One  pound  to 
four  gallons  of  lime  whitewash  adds  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  latter  as  a  disinfect¬ 
ant  for  interior  walls.  Clear  solutions 
that  must  be  left  about  should  be  colored 
with  a  little  laundry  blueing,  to  prevent 
their  being  mistaken  for  water  or  other 
harmless  liquids. 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  disinfect  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal  of  fowls  or  humans  with 
carbolic  acid  or  other  germicides.  The 
germicide  that  will  do  this,  wthout,  doing 
harm,  has  long  been  sought,  but  has  never 
been  found.  Carbolic  acid  in  drinking 
water  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
act  as  an  antiseptic,  or  discourager  of 
germ  growth,  in  the  water  itself. 

M.  B.  D. 


Winter  Molt 

I  have  225  8.  C.  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets.  which  I  put  in  their  laying  quarters 
last  Fall,  and  they  were  looking  fine. 
They  were  hatched  in  April,  and  they 
started  to  lay  in  September.  They  laid 
well  until  about  two  weeks  ago ;  now  they 
have  cut  down  to  35  or  40  eggs  a  day.  I 
think  they  are  going  through  a  molt. 
What  causes  this  molt  now?  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  the  Cornell  ration.  Is  12  qts.  of 
grain,  wheat,  corn  and  oats)  at  night 
in  the  straw  litter  and  0  qts.  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  all  right  for  grain  ration?  I  also 
feed  green  stuff,  consisting  of  mangels, 
cabbage  and  apples  chopped  together,  at 
noon  :  about  0  or  8  qts.  of  this.  I  have 
also  fed  some  skim-milk  at  noon  (sweet). 
Is  this  good  for  them?  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  put  in  ration  to  help  this 
molt  along?  My  laying  house  is  20x40, 
after  the  Cornell  plan.  K.  B. 

Roscoe,  N.  Y. 

Molting  of  pullets  in  the  Winter  after 
they  have  begun  to  lay  is  usually  caused 
by  some  sudden  change  in  their  care  or 


feeding.  The  ration  may  be  changed  in 
composition,  either  by  addition  or  sub¬ 
traction.  or  a  change  may  be  temporarily 
brought  about  by  omitting  part  of  it.  as 
by  getting  out  of  mash  and  feeding  whole 
grain  only  for  a  few  days.  Review  your 
feeding  methods  for  a  time  and  see  if  you 
have  not  made  some  sudden  change  that 
has  been  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  molt. 
Changes  are  sometimes  necessary,  of 
course,  but  they  should  be  made  grad¬ 
ually. 

You  are  feeding  about  the  usual  quan¬ 
tity  of  grain  that  Leghorns  with  dry  mash 
before  them  will  consume.  This  is  about 
8  to  10  qts.  daily  per  100  birds.  They 
should  have  all  that  they  will  consume 
at  night,  whether  12  qts.  or  24. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  help  molt 
along,  save  good  feed  and  care.  M.  b.  d. 


Killing  Poultry 

How  are  poultry  killed  for  dry  picking? 
Have  tried  bleeding,  then  sticking  knife 
between  and  back  of  eyes.  But  they 
do  not  pick  without  tearing  skin  ;  I  have 
a  fear  of  tearing  the  skin  with  every 
feather  pulled.  h.  r  w 

Buskirk,  N.  Y. 

There  is  a^knack  in  sticking  and  dry¬ 
picking  which  must  be  learned  by  prac¬ 
tice.  T  nl ess  the  sticking  is  properly 
done,  the  feathers  will  not  loosen.  Hang 
up  the  fowl  by  the  feet  and  with  the 
head  held  in  the  left  hand  stretch  the  body 
to  its  full  length.  Open  the  bird’s  mouth, 
and  with  a  sharp,  narrow  blade  sever  the 
blood  vessels  at  the  back  of  the  throat 
with  one  sweep.  Then  turn  the  blade 
and  plunge  its  point  through  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  to  a  point  just  behind  and  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes.  Here,  if  the  sticking  is 
properly  done,  the  brain  will  be  reached, 
the  bird  rendered  unconscious,  and.  fol¬ 
lowing  a  convulsive  shudder  of  the  body, 
the  muscles  will  relax  and  the  feathers 
w’lll  loosen  so  as  to  be  removed  easily. 

M.  B.  D. 


How  deep  are  the  poultry  nouses  built 
on  the  commercial  plants  in  Jersev  and 
New  York  for  best  results?  How  many 
laying  hens  can  be  kept  in  one  flock  for 
best  egg  production?  Can  you  advise  me 
where  I  can  get  working  plans  for  an 
uneven  span  roof  poultry  house  of  the 
latest  design?  I  am  planning  to  build  a 
house  to  hold  300  birds.  f.  b.  h. 

Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 

Buildings  of  from  18  to  24  ft.  in  depth 
are  now  preferred  to  narrow  ones,  both 
tor  economy  in  building  cost  and  comfort 
tor  the  fowls.  Deep  houses  permit  of 
open  fronts  without  exposing  fowls  on 
their  perches  in  the  rear  to  direct  drafts, 
and  the  more  nearly  square  a  building, 
the  less  the  lumber  required  in  its  walls. 

Small  flocks  undoubtedly  lay  better  than 
large  ones,  but  the  difference  in  produc¬ 
tion  may  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  labor  cost  in  caring  for  small  flocks. 
Commeraa1  plants,  keep  flocks  up  to 
l.oUO  or  more  in  size. 

o/Vfi  tlie  ATtax-  C’olle£e  °f  Agriculture 

R,-„ 5  NG  Yt  ancd  tho  011,1  at  New 

Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for  bulletins  upon 
the  construction  of  poultry  houses. 

,  M.  B.  D. 


n,  ,IouW  be  4  ie  ration  to  feed 

to  njft  ffL  gg-pr°lu?tlon?  1  am  about 
rpV^,, ,bem  111 1  their  laying  quarters. 
They  aie  four  months  old.  I  would  also 
like  to  know  how  much  scratch  grain  to 
teed  them  and  what  kind  of  a  mixture.  I 
have  200  pullets.  I  have  cracked  corn, 
buckwheat,  wheat  and  oats  for  scratch 
gram  I  have  ground  oats,  meat  scraps, 
wheat  bran,  eornmeal,  wheat  middlings, 
i  would  like  to  know  how  much  to  feed 
for  morning  and  evening.  I  would  also 
like  to  know  what  kind  of  a  running  wa¬ 
ter  fountain  to  build  inside  the  coop,  and 
how  big  I  would  have  to  build  perches 
and  house  for  250  pullets.  w  L. 

'Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


I  know  of  no  better  laying  mash  for 
these  pullets  than  the  mixture  often  rec¬ 
ommended  in  these  columns,  viz.,  equal 
parts,  by  weight,  of  eornmeal,  ground 
oats,  wheat  bran,  middlings  and  beef 
scrap.  A  half  pound  of  fine  salt  may  be 
added  to  each  100  lbs.  of  the  mash.  ‘For 
scratch  grain,  use  one-half  cracked  corn 
and  the  balance  in  wheat,  buckwheat,  bar¬ 
ley  and  oats,  or  such  of  these  as  you  may 
have.  If  whole  oats  are  not.  eaten,  they 
may  be  fed  after  sprouting  or  soaking  in 
boiling  water  until  soft. 

The  mash  should  be  kept  dry  before  the 
fowls  all  of  the  time,  and  the  scratch 
grain  fed  night  and  morning  in  the  litter. 
The  200  fowls  will  probably  eat  from  16 
to  20  quarts  of  scratch  grain  daily,  in 
addition  to  their  mash,  but,  after  a  rather 
light  feeding  in  the  morning,  should  have 
all  that  they  will  eat  before  going  to 
their  perches  at  night.  About  equal  parts 
of  mash  and  whole  grain  should  be  con¬ 
sumed  and,  if  too  much  whole  grain  is 
fed,  the  mash  will  be  neglected. 

A  house  20  by  40  ft.  would  accommo¬ 
date  250  fowls  of  small  or  medium  size, 
*and  three  perches  running  the  length  of 
the  building  would  give  them  roosting 
space.  If  you  have  running  water,  con¬ 
duct  it  to  any  kind  of  simple  trough  in 
the  interior  of  the  building. 
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M.  G.  STONEMAN 
Founder  In  1848 


A  New  Way 
To  End  ibur 
Roof  Troubles 


To  every  man  who  has  a  roof  over  his  head 
and  over  his  property  this  advertisement  is  of 
vital  importance.  It  presents  to  him  in  Country 
Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  transform  his  old, ^  leaky,  down-and- 
out  roof  into  a  new  roof,  a  handsome  roof  — 
an  almost  eternal  roof  —  at  a  very  low  cost. 

It  shows  him  how  to  keep  in  his  own 
pocket  the  big  money  he  would  ordinarily 
^spend  for  costly  roofing  materials  and  high- 


priced  skilled  labor — see  “Saving  Table”  below. 

For  many  years  Country  Gentleman  Asbes¬ 
tos  Roof  Cement  has  been  a  local  proposition. 
On  the  homes,  farms  and  estates  in  and  around 
Albany  it  has  been  severely  and  thoroughly 
tried  by  fire,  sun,  storm  and  time.  It  has 
never  been  found  wanting. 

We  are  now  ready  to  nationalize  our  product; 
to  give  to  the  whole  country  the  benefit  of  its 
superior  service  and  its  remarkably  low  cost. 


Country  Gentleman 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Proof ! 

My  flat  tin  roof  extension  to  my  dwelling  had 
been  leaking  for  the  past  io  years  and  getting 
worse  all  the  time.  Nothing  could  stop  these 
leaks  until  I  got  Country  Gentleman  Roof  Ce¬ 
ment.  One  application  stopped  all  the  leaks.  I 
figured  that  I  would  have  to  get  a  new  roof  at  a 
cost  of  about  Sioo  but  $io  worth  of  your  cement 
made  this  unnecessary.  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

My  slate  roof  leaked  for  years.  Every  kind  of 
cement,  even  experienced  roofers,  couldn’t  stop 
the  leak.  I  stopped  it  in  half  an  hour  with  your 
cement.  Hampton ,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

My  roof  gave  me  all  kinds  of  trouble.  I  covered 
it  twice  with  felt  roofing  and  gave  it  four  coats 
of  different  kinds  of  advertised  roof  paints.  The 
water  still  came  in  by  the  bucketful  whenever  it 
rained.  Experts  told  me  my  roof  could  never  be 
fixed  right.  One  coat  of  Country  Gentleman 
Asbestos  Roof  Cement  did  the  trick;  the  roof 
hasn’t  leaked  since  I  used  it.  Lebanon,  Pa 

*  * 

The  results  from  Country  Gentlemih  w< 
feet.  It  has  saved  “big  money”  and  the 


have  no  criticism  whatever  to  make.  < ...  used 
Country  Gentleman  on  tin,  felt,  and  rock-coated 
roofing  with  equal  satisfaction.  Pavilion,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

S  gallons  of  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof 
Cement  saved  me  a  new  roof  which  would  have 
cost  at  least  $150.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied. 

T  *  *  *  York,  Pa. 

I  used  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Ce¬ 
ment  on  an  old  roof  which  could  not  be  patched 
with  shingles  or  roofing  so  that  it  would  not  leak. 
The  cement  stopped  ail  the  leaks  completely.  It 
has  given  complete  satisfaction. 

Farmingdale,  N.  J. 
*  *  * 

Just  for  trial  I  put  the  Roof  Cement  on  slate, 
steel,  tin.  and  felt  roofs.  Not  one  leaks  a  drop  in 
the  hardest  rains.  The  cement  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled,  it  sticks  like  welded  iron.  Carversville,  Pa. 
*  *  * 

My  roof  leaked  like  a  sieve  before  applying 
Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement.  The 
work  was  done  in  December  and  January  and 
ther^have  been  no  leaks  since,  in  spite  of  heavy 
rains.  ■  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

My  stable  leaked  badly.  The  horses  1— >ul>*  -ot 
have  gotten  wetter  had  they  remained  out  1..  he 
rain.  Your  paint  stopped  all  the  leaks — not  a 
drop  now.  This  roof  was  warranted  for  20  years 
but  went  bad  after  8  years.  My  chimney  leaked 
badly  but  Country  Gentleman  fixed  it  up  in  fine 
style.  Skylights  in  hen  house  also  leaked  until 
I  used  your  roof  paint.  I  have  a  tobacco  barn 
222  feet  long  that  has  pinhole  leaks  which  X  in¬ 
tend  to  end  with  Country  Gentleman. 

Glastonbury,  Conn. 


10  YEAR  MONEY- 
BACK  BONO 


Asbestos  Roof  Cement 


Made  entirely  of  ingredients  created  by 
Nature.  Has  an  affinity  for  iron,  steel,  tin, 
wood,  cement,  gravel  and  all,  other  roof¬ 
ing  and  building  materials. 

Preserves  indefinitely  the  life  and  wear 
of  nearly  everything  it  touches. 

One  coat  of  Country  Gentleman  on  a 
paper  roof  will  make  it  equal,  and  in  some 
ways  superior,  to  shingles  or  tin. 

It  is  Fire  -  Resistant,  Water  -  Proof, 
Acid  -  Proof,  Sun  -  Proof,  Storm  -  Proof, 
Wear-  Proof,  Rot -Proof,  Rust -Proof, 
Rodent-Proof,  Elastic  and  Everlasting. 
All  these  statements  are  substantiated 
by  our  10  Year  Money  -  Back  Bond. 
c‘ A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.” 

It  comes  in  both  Liquid  and  Plastic 


forms.  The  Liquid  Form  is  a  combination 
roof-paint  and  roofing-material  that  pene¬ 
trates  into,  and  seals  forever  all  holes, 
cracks,  breaks  and  leaks.  It  is  applied 
with  a  brush.  “  A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.” 
The  Plastic  Form  is  used  to  seal  big  holes 
and  breaks. 

Both  forms  are  guaranteed  not  to  run, 
melt,  crack  or  peel  in  any  climate  or 
under  any  condition.  Your  money  back 
if  it  does  any  time  in  10  years.  “A  Dab 
Saves  a  Dollar.” 

When  used  together  the  two  forms  make 
a  combination  that  will  end  all  your  roof 
troubles.  The  cost  is  so  low  that  it  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  perfect  and  perma¬ 
nent  results  it  gives.  “A  Dab  Saves  a 
Dollar.” 


An  Astounding  Saving! 


These  figures  prove  that  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof 
Cement  smashes  the  High  Costs 
of  Roofing  and  Roof  Repairs. 
They  are  based  upon  the  aver¬ 
age  roof  of  approximately  12 
squares.  They  are  also  based 
upon  the  best  materials,  ap¬ 
plied  by  skilled  labor. 

In  this  comparison,  no  labor 
cost  is  considered  in  figuring  on 
a  Country  Gentleman  Roof  be¬ 
cause  skilled  labor  is  positively 
not  needed  in  its  application. 
Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof 
Cement  can  be  obtained  in  various 
amounts,  varying  from  small  sam¬ 
ple  orders  toquantities  largeenough 
for  the  greatest  industrial  needs. 
Our  Sweeping,  All  -  Embracing,  10 
Year  Money-Back  Bond  goes  with 
every  order,  large  or  Email. 


Tile  Roof . 

Slate  Roof,  Black . 

Tin  Roof . 

Corrugated  Roof  ( Galvanized  Iron )  . 
Shingle  Roof  ( Best  Quality  Shingles ) 
Slag  Roof  ( Best  Quality )  .... 


$40.  per  square 
30.  “ 

30.  “ 

20.  “  “ 

18.  “ 

20.  “ 


Total  of  new  roof  cost 

Cost  of  hall-barrel  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos 
Roof  Cement,  liquid  form.  Black;  all  that  Is 
needed  for  12  squares  (1200  sq.  feet) 


Your  saving 


$480. 


$360. 


A  roofing  “  square  ’ 
is  100  square  ieet. 


$360. 

$240. 

$216. 

$240. 

$480. 

$360. 

$360. 

$240. 

$216. 

$240. 

$39. 

$39. 

$39. 

$39. 

$39. 

$39. 

$441 

.$321 

.$321 

$201 

$177 

.  $201. 

Save  Money 


-  -  -  '  n 

—  0  *  SO?* '  x>4.  'V-  ro u«try  \ 


once  ^ 


Don’t  spend  any  money  for  new  roofs  or  for  repairs  until  you  give  us  the 
chance  to  prove  the  merits  of  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement. 

Learn  how  it  makes  the  ideal  roof  for  residence,  bunga¬ 
low,  store,  factory,  church,  barn,  poultry-house,  silo,  etc. 

Learn  how  by  simply  spreading  it  over  an  old,  badly-worn 
roof  you  can  get  a  new  and  handsome  roof  at  a  saving  of 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Learn  how  easily,  cheaply  and  thor¬ 
oughly  you  can  repair  the  leakiest  roof,  even  during 


. 


Make  Money 

Order  by  Mail 

Write  TODAY 
For  Particulars 


does 


^  MaThe 

^  Occ.KVaV' 

*  AddT 


o'*-"’"  . ‘  - 

'  M. 

^  ^  Remember 


-  - „  „  -  -  '■f -  even  UUIlIlg  a 

storm.  All  seasons  are  open  seasons  for  Country  Gentleman.  -  — - - — 

Read  our  Money-Back  Bond.  Learn  how  you  are  protected  to  the  utmost;  how  you  get  your  money  back 
without  quibble,  question,  delay  or  formality  if  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  fails  vou  in  anv 
way,  in  any  climate,  within  10  years.  For  your  protection —to  assure  you,  and  us,  that  you  get  the  genuine 

product  and  that  it  reaches  you  pure  and  unadulterated  —  and  also  to  save  you  the  middleman’s  Drofit _ 

Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  can  be  obtained  only  through  us,  by  mail.  It  is  not  sold  in  stores. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars,  price  list  and  details  of  our  Special  offer.  Kindly  use  the  Coupon. 


Remember 
“A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar ** 


G.  STONEMAN  &  SON 
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Special  Offer! 

We  want  to  secure  instantly  a  nation-wide  in.  .:st  in 
Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Root  Cement.  \  know 
that  every  trial  order  will  make  a  permanent  cus¬ 
tomer  tor  our  product.  We  know  that  every  customer 
will  |ust  have  to  tell  his  satisfaction  to  his  friends,  and 
so  make  other  customers  tor  us.  To  secure  quick  ac¬ 
tion,  we  are  making  it  Profitable  for  You  to  Be  Prompt. 
We  are  sending,  without  extra  charge,  to  those  who 
order  early,  from  10  to  25  pounds  Plastic  Form. 
Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  and  also  a 
Country  Gentleman  Special  Root-Paint  Brush.  Our 
circular  gives  full  particulars  of  this  Special  otter. 

A  Thousand  Money-Saving 

ITcpc  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement 
preserves  the  lile  ot  boilers,  bridges,  pipes, 
tanks,  poles,  gutters,  fire-escapes,  ventilators,  grat¬ 
ings,  railings  and  fence-posts.  Is  a  strong  binder  on 
all  kinds  ot  cement  and  concrete  work.  Instantly  seals 
holes  in  mesh  wire,  metals,  etc.  Has  a  thousand 
money-saving,  time-saving,  labor-saving  uses  on  farm 
and  estate.  Used  by  rooters  as  a  tough  and  elastic 
preparation  for  Hashings. 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 

Pullets  famed  for  EGGS  V 

are  the  heart’s  desire  of  every  wise  poultry  keeper.  No  better 
or  more  economical  way  to  get  profit-pullets  than  to  buy  your 
chicks  bred  direct  from  Hillpot  Record  Layers. 


LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS 
WYANDOTTES 

.  .  -Jrw> 

No  matter  the  breed  you  favor,  you  can  depend  upon  getting  chicks  of  heavy¬ 
laying  strains.  That’s  one  of  the  things  Hillpot  Quality  means. 

Fr»AlQ?3  fnfnlntriiA  Write  for  it  today.  Splendidly  illus- 
I  ICC  J.  » rtdO  LalalUgUC  t rated  with  hatchery  views  and  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  in  full  color.  Shows  how  we  ship  our  chicks  anywhere 
within  1200  miles  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  full  count. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  French  town,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


Good 

Chicks 

FROM 

TOMS  RIVER 
New  Jersey 


WEEKLY  hatches  of  single-comb  White 
’  *  Leghorn  baby  chicks,  from  pedigreed, 
heavy  laying  stock.  Hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  mature  hens  mated  to  sons  of  200- 
egg  layers  or  better.  Eggs  from  the  flocks 
of  expert  business  poultrymen  produce  chicks 
that  will  make  profits  for  you.  High  in 
quality,  reasonable  in  price. 

Write  for  Illustrated  folder 

Authorized  Breeder’s  Association 

Wm.  Johnstone.  Mgr. 

Box  F  Toms  River  New  Jersey 


A 


osemon 


‘•The  Flower  of  the  Season's  Chicks” 

Choose  the  famous  Rosemont  Chicks  and  have  no  regrets.  Rosemont 
customers  order  year  after  year  because  these  husky,  healthy  chicks  live  and  grow 
and  at  maturity  are  beautiful,  productive  and  profitable.  Bred  from  extra  choice 
flocks  of  business  birds.  Quality  high— price  moderate. 


Rosemont  specializes  in  the  popular 
business  breeds  We  have  one  which  will 
meet  your  wishes.  LEGHORNS,  White. 
Bull.  Brown  Black — ANCONAS,  Mottled 
— R  I.  REDS,  Single  and  Rose  Comb— 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  Barred,  White— 
WYANDOTTES,  White. 


The  new  Rosemont  Catalog — in  colors— 
is  beautiful  and  instructive.  Write  for 
your  copy  now.  It’t  FREE. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Drawer  4  Roiemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

One  Million — 20  Varieties — Our  13th  Season 

W*  Guarantee  to  refund  to  the  customer  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  chic** 1 
par  day  on  all  orders  that  do  not  leave  our  hatcheries  within  72  hours  from 
tha  time  specified.  Write  for  our  circular  and  Low  Prices  and  place  your 
orders  this  season  where  you  will  be  sure  of  Quality  and  Service. 

HESS  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  H,  North  Canton,  Ohio. 


PHI  P  VP  from  pure-bred,  selected-lien^  >  - 
I  Hit  KS  laying,  free-ranged  hens.  1  re 
vllluIVd  p^ui  parcel  post.  100  percent 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular  and 
price  list  on  request.  Get  it. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  k  HATCHERY 

OttevlUe,  t'enniy Bantu 


ghest  Quality  Baby  Chicks  Itrain^atVoc^ac/and 

,  Barron  andWyclcoff  White  LeghornsShepttardAnco- 
Barks’  Barred  Rocks,  Superior  Black  Ummcas.  All 
free  farm  range.  Booking  orders  no"  ■  Free  catr 
*ue  describing  my  champion  flock  average  lay  ei  s. 
rM  D  SEIDEL,  Box  R,  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


EGGS  ARE  HIGHEST  >N  OCTOBER. 

NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 
Do  You  Want  Your  EggeThen? 
Order  our  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

and  you  will  hava  them.  Send 
for  free  catalogue. 


SPRECHER'S  TWIN  PINES  FARM 

Bos  20.  Rohraratowa.Pi 


^WILSON'S  wi»ue  LEGHORNS** 

All  2  and  5  year-old  non  setting  and  large  producing 
HENS  Mated  to  cockerel  of  high  quality  and  vigor 
—all  Hogan  Tested  Carefully  selected  EGGS 
for  HATCHING 

,s  cans  it  10  too  tacs  a  12.00 
io  ••  ...  *.7«  1 000  ••  100  00 

■0  11  y.oo 

Ns  Pullet*  Meted  Ne  Chlcke. 

J.  H.  WILSON  ::  Methuen,  Mass. 

BOOKING  ORDERS  NOW 


DAY-OLD  CHIX  FROM  YEARLING 
HENS  ONLY 

Cockerels  from  trapnested  hens  with  rec¬ 
ords  of  225  eggs  or  better  in  their  pulletyear. 
Third  pen  in  Bergen  Contest.  Third  Leg¬ 
horn  pen  in  St.orrs  Contest,  1921-1922. 

RAPP’S  LEGHORN  FARM.  Inc.. 
Atlantic  Highland*.  N.  J. 


Quality  First 
Baby 
Chick* 


Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  from  breeders 
chosen  for  color,  laying  qualities,  size  and 
thrift.  We  know  vou  will  like  our  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  W. 
Wyandottes.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS,  Box  184,  L»abertviUe,  N.  J. 


Sturdy  Baby  Clucks  That  Live! 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — English  Barron  Strain 

Free  range  buttermilk  fed,  the  large  noisy 
kind  with  blood  red  lop  over  combs  bred  from 
a  strain  of  heavy  winter  layers  with  records 
of  280  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  March,  April  deliveries.  My  chicks  are 
from  breeders  that  lay  eggs  when  prices  are 
high.  My  book  “Poultry  Facts  and  Figures” 
75c.,  free  with  all  orders,  tells  how  I  make 
my  birds  produce  50  to  60  per  cent  of  eggs 
in  winter  without  forcing,  at  a  feed  cost  of 
10c.  per  dozen  eggs.  1,000 — $180.00;  500 — 
$95.00;  100 — $20.00;  50— $11.00;  25— $6.00. 
25%  of  amount  with  order. 

GEO.  MORRISON  -  Chantecler  Farm  -  Arlington,  N.Y. 


CERTIFIED  COCKERELS 

(N.  Y.  S.  C.  P,  C.  A.) 

B  ABY  CHICKS 
Single  Comb 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Single  Comb 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


Protection  Against  Chicken  Thieves 

I  have  a  flock  of  300  White  Leghorns, 
and  chicken  thieving  is  very  common 
here.  Could  there  be  several  marks  put 
on  a  hen’s  body  that  would  identify  her 
in  case  she  had  been  killed,  dressed  and 
sold  to  a  market?  These  marks  to  be 
put  on  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  notice¬ 
able  unless  a  person  was  looking  espe¬ 
cially  for  them.  An  idea  of  mine  was 
that*  some  kind  of  paint  or  dye  might  be 
used  to  mark  the  bottom  of  the  right  or 
left  foot  or  on  the  skin  under  the  wing. 
Would  this  harm  the  hen  in  any  way  ? 
Recently  we  caught  a  trespasser  in  our 
henhouse  bagging  up  hens,  but  those  he 
had  in  the  bag  he  emptied  out  as  soon  as 
he  was  discovered,  and  the  man  who  cares 
for  the  place  sent  him  away.  We  got 
the  State  troopers  on  his  trail,  with  the 
result  that  he  was  caught,  taken  before 
our  local  justice,  and  given  the  choice 
between  a  50-day  jail  term  or  a  $50  fine. 
He  paid.  In  this  case  or  in  others  of 
like  nature,  what  would  be  an  owner’s  or 
caretaker’s  right  legally  to  use  a  gun  in 
protecting  property?  P.  c.  P. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  dye  that  would 
permanentlv  mark  the  skin  of  the  body  or 
the  feet,  though  the  stain  of  a  simple 
solution  of  lunar  caustic  (nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver),  or  a  mark  made  by  a  dampened 
pencil  of  that  substance,  will  last  for 
some  time  if  not  chemically  removed. 
I’erhaps  a  punch  mark  through  the  web 
of  the  wing,  hidden  by  the  feathers,  would 
answer  the  purpose. 

As  to  shooting  chicken  thieves,  the 
temptation  is  greater  than  the  measure  of 
justification.  No  one  has  a  right  to  take 
human  life  simply  in  the  defense  of  prop¬ 
erty,  unless,  ^erhaps,  under  martial  law. 
If  one  believes  his  own  life  to  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  from  a  marauder,  I  believe  that  he 
has  a  right  to  shoot  to  kill,  but  to  shoot 
a  chicken  thief  who  was  not  threatening 
the  life  of  the  owner  or  caretaker  could 
not  be  justified.  At  the  same  time,  if  I 
were  on  a  jury  before  whom  someone  was 
being  tried  for  this  offense,  it  would  be 
extremely  diflicult  to  convince  me  that  all 
chicken  thieves  are  not  potentially  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  burden  of  proof  to  the  con¬ 
trary  would  certainly  rest  heavily  upon 
the  prosecution.  m!  b.  d. 


140  EGG 

ATT  \3  Incubator 


Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered 
with  galvanized 
iron,  double  walls,  air 
space  between,  buiit 
to  last  for  years;  deep 


r/^Only 


PAID 

East  of  the 
Rockies  __ 

chick  nursery,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tanks.  Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to  run,  freight  paid.  _ 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 


30  days'  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  tncubatorCo.,Box<?5  Racine. Wis. 


Porters  Certified  Leghorns 

The  Egg  Producer* — The  Business  Hens 

Our  Breeding  Stock  is  Officially  Certified  and  Regis¬ 
tered.  Thin  guarantees  that  our  breeders  reach  the 
top  notch  of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor, 
and  above  all,  in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout 
the  year.  These  are  large  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

From  these  Certified  and  Registered  Breeders.  Pul¬ 
lets  for  1923.  April  hatched,  8,  10  and  12  weeks  old. 

Increase  Your  Egg  Production 

by  introducing  our  great  line  of  males.  They  are 
bred  from  Cerlified  heavy  producers  of  large,  chalk 
white  eegs.  Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern 
plants,  which  is  located  on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm. 
The  conditions  are  ideal.  No  fences.  Free  range. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W.  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Foh  Eggs  ^Me  at 
U.R.Fishel’s 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 

are  the  best 
Price  List;  Free 
U.R.Fi«h«l  Boxe]A  Hope.lnd. 


Pedigreed  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock 

DIDDCn  DOPI/e  A  Laying  Strain  that  wins  inLay- 
DflnnCU  nUunu  ing  Contests.  You  get  Certified 
Stock  in  buying  A. C.  Jones’  Rocks.  313  Eggs,  World’s 
OFFICIAL  Record  for  Barred  Rock  hen  made  by  a 
member  of  our  winning  pen  in  N.  American  Laying 
Contest.  Just  remember  it’s  A.  C.  Jones’  strain 
that  made  and  holds  all  the  world’s  Official  Records 
on  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  -  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Damp  Henhouse 

I  have  a  henhouse  12x30  ft.,  and  have 
a  sort  of  basement  under  it.  The  litter 
in  the  house  is  always  damp,  arid  I  would 
like  to  find  out  the  cause  of  it.  The 
house  has  a  double  wooden  floor,  with 
roofing  paper  in  between.  Do  you  think 
the  basement  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
moisture?  1*.  c. 

Newfield,  X.  Y. 

It  is  the  hens,  not  the  floor,  that  sweat. 
The  moisture  which  condenses  upon  ceil¬ 
ing,  walls  and  litter,  comes  from  the  hens’ 
bodies.  This,  being  added  to  the  moisture 
already  in  the  air,  overcharges  it  and, 
when  the  temperature  goes  sufficiently 
low,  a  part  of  the  moisture  is  deposited 
upon  the  interior  of  (he  building.  The 
remedy  is  more  ventilation,  or  greater 
openings  in  the  front  of  the  poultry- 
house.  Better  ventilation  allows  the 
moisture  saturated  air  of  the  interior  to 
escape  and  be  replaced  by  the  drier 
from  outside.  The  outside  air  is,  of 
course,  cold,  but  cold,  dry  air  is  harmless, 
unless  it  becomes  cold  enough  to  freeze 
combs  and  wattles,  while  warm  air,  if  too 
moist,  aids  in  bringing  about  colds  and 
kindred  ills.  Litter  cannot  be  kept  abso¬ 
lutely  dry  in  the  Winter,  but  moisture 
should  not  condense  upon  ceilings  and 
walls.  If  it  does,  open  up  the  building. 

M.  B.  D. 


Soft-shelled  Eggs 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  wrong  with 
my  Leghorn  pullets?  They  have  been 
laying  thin-shelled  eggs,  and  last  nie'ht  at 
nine  o’clock  I  took  seven  from  under  the 
roosts.  Some  were  still  warm,  and  none 
had  any  shell  at  all.  Thev  have  also 
formed  the  habit  of  eating  eggs.  Have 
been  feeding  Cornell  mash,  plus  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk,  8  lbs.  for  scratch  grain, 
100  lbs.  each  corn  and  wheat,  and  25  lbs. 
oats.  They  have  oyster  shells,  grit  and 
charcoal  before  them  continually.  They 
have  a  floor  space  of  1.300  sq.  ft.,  divided 
into  two  pens,  with  plenty  of  dry  hay  for 
litter.  f.  e.  b. 

Deposit,  X.  Y. 

Heavy  feeding  upon  stimulating  feed  is 
thought  to  be  responsible  for  the  laying 
of  soft-shelled  eggs,  and  the  use  of  condi¬ 
ments  is  also  blamed  for  it.  Fright  may 
also  cause  a  temporary  production  of 
these  eggs.  It  is.  of  course,  a  failure  upon 
the  part  of  the  shell-making  organs  to 
function  properly,  but  this  is  usually  only 
a  temporary  difficulty.  If  you  have  clover 
or  Alfalfa  bay,  give  each  pen  a  forkful 
dailv,  as  much  as  they  will  eat  the  leaves 
from.  Such  e^gs  tend  to  induce  egg-eat¬ 
ing.  from  the  fact  that  they  offer  a  tempt¬ 
ing  morsel  to  the  fowls,  and  frequent 
visits  should  he  made  to  the  poultry- 
house  to  keep  the  eggs  gathered  while  this 
trouble  .exists.  11  •  B-  D> 


The  work  of  setting  out  150.000  two- 
year  white  pine  seedlings,  received  from 
the  Salamanca  Xursery,  has  recently 
been  completed  at  the  Xew  York  State 
Xurserv.  on  the  State  highway.  The  new 
nurserv  was  started  last  Spring,  and  now 
boasts*  of  1.000.000  white  pines,  150.000 
Xorway  spruces  and  1,000,000  South  Car¬ 
olina  poplars. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  62,“ 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  Bugs  per 
Bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland,  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  prices  address 

S.  BRADFORD  ALLYN  113  Leonard  St  ,  BELMONT,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE-40  WHITE  ROCK  PULLETS,  $1.60  EACH 

25  Black  Minorca  Pullets,  $1.75  each.  90  Ancona  Hens  and 
Pullets,  $1.25  each.  12  Bull  Orpington  Pullets,  $1  GO  each, 
to  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  $1. GO  each.  40  Brown  Leghorn 
Hens  and  Pullets,  $1.60  each.  Fine  stock  cheap  for  quick 
sale.  Itrookside  Poultry  Turds,  Rye.  INew  York 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  strain  that  win*  at  the  laying  competitions, 
witli  official  records  over  300  eggs.  Chicks,  eggs  and 
stock  for  sale.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georgetown,  Del. 


BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 

Laying.  Parks’ strain.  $2.50  each. 
Kiverdale  Poultry  Farm  ltiverdale,  N.  J, 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  Trapnested  flocks.  Cock¬ 
erels,  $5  and  $7  each.  Hatching  eggs,  $10  per  100. 
SONNYBROOK  FARM  Elizaville,  New  York 


Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Free  Circular.  FLVDLEY  BROS.,  Dept.  A,  I’urkesbui  B,  Penn. 


Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks  cahkisc'kaLn 

and  Hatching  Eggs.  J.  TKOPEANO,  Sparrowbiish,  New  York 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

50c  apiece  in  hundred  lots.  America’s  heaviest 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely 
largeeggs.  Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market 
fowl.  We  sell  chicks  and  eggs— by  buying  chicks 
you  are  sure  of  100%  chickens.  Prices  :  25  chicks, 
$15  ;  50  chicks.  _$27;  100  chicks.  $50— the 
sturdiest  Black  Giants  you  can  buy.  Send  for 
booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay,  order  from  ad.  De¬ 
liveries  begin  Feb.  1.  Goodflox  Poultry  Farms, 
20A  Nttilson  Strttttt,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


TERSEYI3  LAC  KOI  ANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers:  Heavy  layers:  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C  M  PADE  A  SONS.  i«i  >99  Belmir,  M.  J. 


I......  DI--L  Pi.-i-  The  true  American  meat  breed. 

uersey  black  UianiS  Breeding  Stock,  h  itching  eggs. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Muple  Farm,  Crime irk«,  N.  I. 


ftiirlrc  I*  cents  and  up  .Reds,  Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Leg - 
LulCKo  horns  and  mixed.  Bank  reference.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY, ti.  II.  Kliremeller  Hlehfield,  F». 

SC.  Br.  and  Eng.  W.  Leghorns.  6  grand  matings. 
•  Stock— Eggs.  Catalog  VERA  FULT0R.  1-91.  Calliaeiii,  Ohi* 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Barron  strain.  From  trap-nested  flocks.  $4  and  96  each. 
Hatching  eggs,  90  per  100.  SUNHTIR00K  FAIM.  Elizaville.  N.Y. 

WHITE  Best  strains  for  hatching 

I  PfMARN  ai‘d  table.  Clean,  sanitary 

LLUnunn  premises  Write  for  prices. 
Insured,  postpaid.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS, Franklin,Vir£lnU 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Xotice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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“y  It  >If  -  V  H5  >  ^  <0  :  V* 

^  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


^LEGHORN  w  HATCHING  EGGS 

From  our  pens  of  400  .yearling  and  two-year-old  cer¬ 
tified  Single  Coinb  AVhite  Leghorn  Hens,  mated  to 
certified  Cockerels,  we  offer  Hatching  Eggs  at  S3 
per  setting,  or  *20  per  hundred.  AVe  also  have  about 
700  yearling  and  two-year-old  hens,  not  certified, 
mated  to  certified  Cockerels,  from  which  we  offer 
eggs  at  *2  per  setting  or  *7  per  hundred,  or  in  lots 
of  500  or  more  at  $•  per  hundred.  AVe  are  members 
of  the  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

No  circulars.  V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM,  L.  J.  WEED 
&  SON,  Props.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  AVe  are  now  booking  order* 
for  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Our  breeder*  are 
heavy  laying,  vigorous,  J-yr.-old  hens,  kept  on  free  range. 
Feb.  chicks  all  sold.  March  and  April  chicks,  $18  per 
100.  Hatching  eggs,  *8  per  100.  Order  from  this  ad.,  send 
ing  10%  deposit.  Also  several  nice  cockerels  at  $3  each 
PINEBItOOK  I’OrtTHT  FIRM,  l.keiroed.  ft.  ).  It.  l>.  No.  1 


S.C.  Anconas  andBarred  Rocks 

Getstarted  with  our  money  makers.  Hatching  eggs 
and  Breeding  stock — Reasonable  prices.  Write  me 
your  wants.  BETTERKIND  POULTRY  FARM.  Arlington,  N  Y 


RECORD  308  EGGS 

AVhite  AVyandotte  record  made  by  “  College  Queen  ”  at 
Storrs  7th  contest.  My  birds  have  made  pen  records  of 
2266,  2179  and  2234  at  Storrs.  Pen  No.  128  led  for  the 
first  seven  weeks  Cockerels,  eggs  and  chix  for  sale  from 
pedigreed  stock.  Send  for  prices.  0.  6.  KNIGHT,  Bridition.R.I 


BIDV  PUIPVC  From  vigorous,  pure  bred  stock 
DHD  1  UTIIUIVO  a  11  varieties,  Satisfactory  deliv 
ery  guaranteed.  Poultry  house  and  brooding  equipment, 
AVrite  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Ronnie  Head  Farm 
C.  E.  COOPER,  Mgr.,  AUBURN,  NEW  FORK.  It.  1».  9 


Chicks  m  Leading  varieties.  From 


RELIABLE  HATCHERY 


good ,  healthy  stock 
Catalog  Free. 

Box  6  McAlistervill*.  Pa 


PED.  BREEDING  COCKERELS  For  Solo 

Daniel’s  Strain  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Bartlett's 
Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  a  few  very  fine 
Light  Brahmas.  Write  to  THE  CENTRAL  NEW  ENGLAND 
SANATORIUM,  Inc.,  Rutland,  Mass.,  for  information. 


white  LEGHORN  CHIXp •«. 

Bank  Ref.  Circular.  Geo.  Cullen,  Klkview,  Pa. 


S.  C.  Buff  ORPINGTONS 

True  to  type  and  color.  AVinter  layers.  Hatching  eggs, 
$2.60  per  15  ;  *15  per  100.  Mr..  F.  E.  MARTIN,  Hatfield,  Pa. 


UMliJa  Uf  uandnHa  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Finest  quality. 
nnlTB  lYjBnUUTlB  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free.  Col¬ 
lie  puppies.  I0W0EM,  WYANDOTTE  SPECIALIST,  Min.fi.ld,  Ohio 


Wh  ite  W  yandoite  Cockerels  1*4*1 

stay  white  kind.  **  to  *5.  II.  C.  RKaDLET,  Hartnlck,  N.Y. 


Wanted  to  Exchange — Excellent  Ancona  Cockerel, 
May  hatch,  for  good  Barred  Rock  Cockerel,  same  age. 
R.  Windsor  Windroia  Firm  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SC.  It.  I.  Reds.  Hatching  Eggs.  12  years’ selective 
•  breeding.  I.  L.  Lawrence,  Pennington,  N.  J. 


Black  Jersey  Giant  Cockerels  Bvfeo°ous’ 

fellows.  $5  to  $8.  C.  LESLIE  MASON,  Genoa,  New  York 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS.  Baby  Chicks. 
Setting  eggs.  BLAUVELT,  Matawau,  N.  J. 


Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs  4!?®  and4f  '44;  **©! 

Laying  now.  E.  P.  SHELMIDINE,  Lorraine,  New  York 


Pearl  Guineas 


8H.60  Each. 

MacPHERSON  FARM,  Millington,  N.  J. 


Pencilled  Indian  Runner.  Drakes,  *3  each.  Erectcar- 
riage,  fine  markings.  MacPHERSON  FARM.  Millington,  N.  J. 

Mam-  Drnn7a T nrlrauo  Champion  “Goldbank”  strain, 
moth  Dl  UlltG  I  Uf  ILBjS  Sired  by  a  son  of  a  first  prize 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Miss  IDA  CHUMIILEY,  Mrapor,  Va. 

Special  Prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, ^SuineaI 

Hares  and  Dogs.  Catalog  free.  II.  II.  EKEEIi,  Telford,  Pa. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 

Mrs.  AVALTER  B.  SAXTON  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 

WhitpfihinPRfi  (iPPIP  Either  sex.  *5  each  Purebred, 
if  II  IlCU  II I  Hoot)  UoCoo  exti  a  heavy  layers.  Sati-sfactino 
guaranteed.  Cha*.  Slmmenroth,  Frenchtown,  X.  J. 

Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  B'*iohlebati0hn 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MAPLE  farm,  CrosswUks,  N.  J 

BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  BACK  MAMMOTH  BR0N2E  Turkey*.  Healthy 
vigorous, brilliant  with  bronze.  THOMAS  REILT, Plymouth, Man.’ 


Breed  for  Winter  Laying 

What  breed  of  hen  makes  the  finest  eat¬ 
ing  table  fowl,  and  Avhat  is  your  estima¬ 
tion  of  that  breed  as  a  Winter  layer? 
Chicks  hatched  in  March  and  well  cared 
for,  being  fed  for  heavy  laying,  and  lav¬ 
ing  heavily  from  October  to  March, 
should  they  also  do  heavy  laying  the  next 
Winter?  Or  AA’onkl  it  be  more  profitable 
to  sell  in  early  Spring  and  raise  March 
chicks  for  Winter  laying?  To  keep  hens 
from  eating  their  eggs,  are  there  patented 
nests  one  can  buy?  e.  m.  s. 

Connecticut. 

I  am  Avholly  unable  to  distinguish  be 
tween  the  breeds  of  foA\rls  after  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  table,  but  the  toughest  and 
most  unpalatable  specimen  that  I  ever 
undertook  to  eat  was  at  the  table  of  a 
first-class  hotel  in  Alabama.  My  mouth 
had  often  av  ate  red  at  the  term  “Southern 
fried  chicken."’  and  this  being  my  first 
opportunity  to  try  one,  I  ordered  fried 
chicken  and  aAvaited  impatiently  until  it 
should  appear.  Right  there  one  of  my 
most  cherished  illusions  vanished,  and  if  I 
ever  visit  the  South  again  I  shall  confine 
my  diet  to  “hog  and  hominy.”  No  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  appeals  to  me  as  does 
the  South,  and  I  do  not  even  hope  to 
meet  finer  people  than  I  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  there,  but  when  I  call  for 
friend  chicken  again,  it  will  be  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  But,  to  answer 
your  question  directly,  if  I  wanted  to 
raise  fowls  exclusively  for  the  table,  and 
felt  that  the  medium-sized  foAA’ls,  like  the 
Plymouth  Rocks  or  R.  I.  Reels,  did  not 
quite  fill  the  bill,  I  should  either  stick  to 
the  old  Light.  Brahmas  or  try  the  new 
Black  Jersey  Giants,  but  I  should  expect 
to  get  comparatively  feAV  eggs  from  either. 

Heavy  laying  pullets  should  “repeat” ; 
you  cannot  afford  to  raise  a  new  stock 
eaeh  season. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  patented  nest  on 
the  market  that  Avill  prevent  egg  eating. 

M.  B.  0. 
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A  leaky  Silo  is  like  a  leaky  boat 

— you  can’t  trust  it 


Feed  Stock  Warm  Food 
And  Increase  Profits 

If  water  is  freezing’,  cows  drink  little,  retarding 
digestion  and  you  do  not  get  full  value  of  the  food. 

Cook  their  food;  they  will  give  more  and 
better  milk.  Hens  lay  better.  Hogs 
hare  larger  frames,  more  solid  meat. 

FARMERS’  FAVORITE 
FEED  COOKER 

Use  it  anywhere  indoors  or  outdoors 
with  perfect  safety.  Have  lots  of  hot 
water  for  scalding*  washday;  at  can¬ 
ning  time;  render  lard:  boil  spraying 
mix,  sorghum  or  sap.  Guaranteed. 
Sizes  :  25  gals,  to  100  gals,  capacity , 
Write  for  prices  and  SO-  day  offer. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO- 
Dept.  201  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Successor  to  Lewis  Mfg.  Co. 


Baby  Chicks 


jL4) 

Healthy  —  Bred-To-Lay  _____ 

Our  pure  bred,  free-range  flocks  havebeen  closely 
culled  and  mated  under  expert  care.  We’ve  intro¬ 
duced  new  blood  from  high  egg-record  liens.  Pine 
Tree  Chicks  will  lay  and  pay.  We  ship  prepaid  and 

GUARANTEE  SAFE  ARRIVAL 

Tremendous  production— 25,000 
weekly  —  enables  us  to  quote 
very  low  prices  on  these  quality 
Chicks.  Your  choice  of  all  lead- 
ing  breeds.  A  small  deposit  will 
reserve  your  shipping  date. 
Make  sure  of  getting  Chicks 
/m i.i .tyIxfrvice  when  "wanted.  Write  for  free 

QUALITY | SERVICE  Cata]og  an£j  pr;ce 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Box  R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


BE  SURE  your  silo  is  air  tight. 

The  Harder  patent  Spline 
Dowel  and  square  tongue  and 
grooved  staves  produce  a  tight 
joint  that  absolutely  excludes  the 
air.  This  combination  makes  a 
rigid  silo  that  cannot  shear  or 
lean. 

If  there  are  any  leaning  silos  in 
your  neighborhood.  Harder  did 
not  make  them. 

SILO  BOOK  FREE 

If  YOU  are  a  dairyman ,  our  book,  "Saving 
with  Silos ”  will  be  worth  dollars  to  you.  It  is 
free  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
Box  C,  Cobleskill,  -  New  York 


HARDER  SILO 


PRODUCTION-BRED  BREEDING  STOCK,  HATCHING  EGGS  AND 
BABY  CHICKS  FROM  PRODUCTION-BRED  STOCK. 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

Uni  vers*?  ^  tTi »  a  illte.re*tin2  article  by  Prof.  .Tames  E.  Rice,  of  Cornell 

Lniveisitj.  iells  about  the  Association.  Contains  list  of  254  members  and  breeders 

of  nine  varieties  of  poultry. 

Address:  CLARA  W.  HASTINGS,  Secretary,  N.  Main  St.,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


D  AY-O  L  D-2-4-IO-W  EEKS  OLD 

f ^CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS 

y/S.C.  W.and Brown  Leghorns, R.  I. Reds, Barred 
*  Rocks,  Black  Minorca*.  Silv*r  Laced  Wyan- 
dottes,  Indian  Runner  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Duck* 
Excellent  laying  strains.  FAIRVIEW  F0UlT»TF»*M,Tli«ri««.N.T. 


■  i-  u> 

:yr 


Silver  and  Golden  C AMPINES  *^4° 

Pen  laying  and  cheap !  -  E.  P.  MI  KIM  I  DIKE,  Lorraine,  If.  t! 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Wyaudotteg,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

—  ““HsIDUCKLBVGS 

ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 

DAY-OLD-DUCKLINGS  {  m**mm*oth 

From  selected  and  properly  mated  stock.  The  kind 
that  live  and  grow.  WAYNE  COUNTY  DUCK  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY  CO.,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


Pii  DUCKLINGS 


Eggs  and  Drakes 

Price  List  Frkk 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.Islip.N  T. 


Pure  Bred  White  CIIIXF.SE  GEESE,.  Eggs, 40c. 
each,  EDAIUND  STRA  IF,  Brotkiide  Farnr.fol  i’ m  bn  h,  Y  J . 

SPECIAL  ZE^ll  Prices 

Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Cockerels,  Leg¬ 
horn  Hens,  $1.25.  Write  yoqr  wants.  List  free. 
H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 

I  artra  CLnol/  Fine  Poultry,  Turkey*,  Geese.  Ducks, 
LdlgOulULK  Guinea*,  Bantam*.  Pigeons,  Collie*. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIO.VEEK  1  ARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 

R.  C.  Whiteand  R.  C.  BuffLeghorns  dottes.  Good  stock. 

$10  per  trio.  E.  P.  Shelinidine,  Lorraine,  New  York 

S.  C.  Red  Cockerels  frof%e^ 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

5 V  e  are  prepared  to  accept  a  few  more 
orders  for  last  half  of  March,  April  and 
May.  These  chicks  are  hatched  from 
our  own  eggs  exclusively  and  from 
stock  carefully  raised  by  ourselves 
We  have  only  a  limited  amount  for  sale 
as  we  are  not  a  commercial  hatchery. 

Hatching  Eggs  also  (or  sale  —  $10  per  100 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.Y. 


Production  Bred  Leghorns 

Before  ordering  chicks  or  hatching  eggs  elsewhere  he 
sure  to  send  for  our  folder.  It  tells  all  about  our  prohfio 
strain  of  hnglish-American  Leghorns,  how  much  care  we 
use  in  selecting  our  breeders,  eggs  for  hatching,  etc 
Our  prices  are  moderate.  Have  both  CERTIFIED  and 
utility  matings  This  is  the  third  year  we  have  had  our 

4rt44.  ,Let  «■  teU  you  about 
1 1  *  IC A  riON .  Our  hatching  capacity  about  700 
chicks  per  week  from  both  grades.  Our  first  considera 
tion  is  QL  ALII  \  rather  than  quantity. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

E.M.  VAN  INWAGEN  OaTCKrlR8^v(:2UCL„T^A?„Mrk 


MOSROE  A.  SHAFFER 


Rhinebeck,  New  York 


WHITE  ROCK  boned  fe1®' o  w£ 
E.  P.  SHELMIDINE  -  Lorraine,  N.Y. 

QUALITY  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  2  and  3-yr.-old  record  layers  and  tested  breeders. 
O'lr  prices  are  right.  Send  forcir.  RED- W-FARM,  Wolcoii.  N.r. 

White  WuandnHoo  Regal-Dorcas  strain  direct.  Few  nice 
Yiniie  nyanuoiies  Utility  Cockerels,  *3. 


grand  matings,  *2—15;  $10—100. 


Eggs  from 
R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fails,  N.Y. 


Booking  Orders  for  Hatching  EGGS 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

HEAVY  LAYERS 

$3.00  per  15  $8.75  per  50  $15.00  per  100 

FRANK  TACKMAN,  East  Aurora,  Erie  Co. ,  N.Y. 

S.C.R.I.RED  The  Wjnter  layers  of  the  Sort  h 


CHI 

Tanglewold  Farm,  Moriches,  L.  I. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

See  result  of  Storrs,  Mineola  and  New  Brunswick 
Contests  to  see  what  we  are  doing. 

BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  NOW 
W.  E.  BAKER,  105  W.  40th  St.,  N.  Y  C. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Cornell  certified  stock.  10  pullets  and  1  cockerel 
(275  to  310-egg  dams)  for  $40. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES  Craryville,  N,  Y. 


OH  [  r  k  Q  s.c.  huff  and 

n  I  rk  O  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Barred  Rocks  and  White,  Reds,  Black  .M  inoreas, 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Circu¬ 
lar  Free.  CLOYD  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  5 


S.  C.White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

from  75  selected,  standard  type,  heavy  laying  2,  3  and  4- 
year-old  hens,  mated  with  strong,  vigorous,  FINE  type, 
farm  raised  cockerel*,  hatched  from  Wyckoff'*  best 
egg*.  $2.50  per  setting;  *1©  per  hundred.  Order  early 
as  supply  i*  limited.  F.  II.  GLAFLIN,  Cr.nlmry,  N.  J. 


OHR’S  "WHITE  IjEGHORNS 

1921-22  Contest  3rd  place  at,  Storrs.  Records  up  to  286. 
Breeding  Cockerel*,  Hatching  Egg*  and  Baby  Chicks. 
Hollywood  8train.  ANDREW  I,.  Oil  It,  Wallingford,  Conn 


HatrhlnnFnnc  Vineland's  well  known 
naiLUlIiy  C.yy»  Emig's  strain  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  from  stock  that  were  never  under  lights. 

EMIG’S  POULTRY  FARM  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Any  Baby  Chick  Man  Wanting  V?,,™'  Hatching 

900  selected  White  Leghorn  breeders  ean  find  same 
by  addressing  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  Nassau.  N.  Y. 


BARRON  WHITE  WYAND0TTES 

JJABY  PEN  a.  2  and 3-yr. -old  hens,  HATCHING 
C  HI  A  pen  mated  with  cockerels  EGGS 
hied  from  imported  liens  with  records  of  208  to  275 
eggs  PEN  B.  Pullets,  pen  mated  with  cock  birds 
bred  trom  imported  pens  with  records  of  202  to  273 
eggs.  Buttermilk  fed  and  forEggs  are  bred.  Circular 
NAUVOO  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM  R  I  ETTERS.  PA. 

Columbian  Wyandottes^a^'^^stL 

Prize  winners.  E.  p.  SHELMIDINE .  Lorraine.  New  York 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Breeders— two  and 
three-year  hens.  Member  Cornell-Long 
Island  Poultry  Project,  under  supervision  of 

Prof.  It.  C.  O g:ie,  Cornell  Poultry  Ex¬ 
pert.  DEERFIELD  FARMS,  Geo.  C. 
Feuerrlegel,  Deer  Park,  L.  I. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  selected  and  trapnested  hens,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males  trom  211  to  252-egg  hen  s.  Price,  Mar  and 

un^r'nfcn0  li61' i00 :  *275  per  1,0011.  NOT  HOW  CHEAP,  BUT 
HOW  GOOD.  Meadowedge  Farm,  R.  36,  Cedirhurst,  L.  I  , N.Y. 

BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS 

My  Buffs  are  first  prizewinners  in  four  States 
Champion  Cockerel  at  Newark  this  winter  and  first 
prize  winners  at  other  leading  shows.  Cockerels  $5 
*7.50  and  $10  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  N,  CONNER  .  Stockton,  N.  J, 


slCHIX  jj  Order  Now 

0  for  deliv¬ 

ery  any  time  you  say.  TRIMMAL’S,  Rochester  Largest 
Chick  Dealers,  289-291  West  Main  St.  Rochester.  H.  Y. 


lerl Ifled  8,  C.  While  LEGHORNS.  Stock,  Kggs. 
I  LAWRENCR  W.  MILLER  -  ARGYI.E,  New  York 


White  Leghorn  Chicks  &  Hatching  Eggs 

Quality  and  price  attractive.  Drop  a  card. 

W.  JANDA  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


33  iY  13  Y  C  II  I  C  K  S 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  from  heavy  laying  strain. 
Booking  orders  lor  Spring  delivery.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  CALVIN  L.  SFIJ RES,  Prop.,  Midvale 
Poultry  Farm  -  Strawberry  Ridge,  Fa. 


E.  P.  SHELMIDINE 


- - iivi  I  I* 

Mne  hens  and  one  cock,  $25. 

Lorraine,  New  York 


MAHOGANY  REDS  5arden ,wi?.ners.  sold 

o  t.  /i  ii  t-  ,  three  leading  State 

Poultry  Colleges.  Foundation  strain  of  numer¬ 
ous  laying  flocks.  Eggs,  $3  for  15;  $8  for  50,  $15  for 
100.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien,  Conn  Box  700 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred 

They  are.  the  famous  “Sanborn  Stock”  un¬ 
beatable  layers.  We  are  offering  sturdy,  vigor¬ 
ous  Cockerels  that  are  sure  to  satisfy.  All 
have  generations  of  high  producers  behind 
them.  Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chix. 
Catalog  Free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  40  -  Attleboro,  Maas. 

PARKS’ STRAINS 

From  hens  with  trapnest  records  of  150  to  242  eggs 
each  in  their  pullet  year.  Also  breeding  cockerel* 
Circular.  Pioneer  Orchards,  Hancock,  Md. 


BABY  CHICKS  •fc-aj? 

Sturdy  chicks.  Best  Strain*.  Rained  on  free  range. 
Twelve  leading  varieties.  100%  safe  arrival.  160.000  for 
1923.  Write  for  prices. 

SEVEN  VALLEYS  HATCHERY,  101  Hill  St.,  Killbock.  0. 

BRADLEY  STRAIN  ONLY.  BARRED  ROCKS 
Now  Booking  Orders  For  Eggs 

Dark  Mating  males  are  aon*  of  the  find  and  second  , 
prize  cockerels  at  Madison  Square  Garden  Show  1922 
Light  mating  males  are  «on»  and  birds  direct  "from 
Bradley’s  best  matings. 

BAYBERRY  FARM,  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 

Rluplf  T  PCrHrxrnc  ®  bens,  7  pullets  and  one 

^£.M^h°mS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Direct  Young  strain,  $3.60  and  $5  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  H.  N.  CONNER  .  Stockton,  N.  J. 


C-  iv.  LEGHORNS.  Hatching  eggs  and  day-old 
chicks  from  certified  stock.  Member  or  N  y  SC  P 
C.  A  Price*  on  request.  E.  L.  I.une,  Trumanabnrr,  IV  Y. 


Barron’s  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Special  prices  on  large  orders  from  selected  stock. 

BRIGHTWATERS  POULTRY  FARM,  Brlghtwaters,  L.  I.,  N  Y. 

For  Sale  Ped.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  s,f 

Jersey  Giants.  $5,  VAN  REYNOLDS.  Easton,  Md  R,  1 

30  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

head*  off.  E.  P.  SHELMIDINE.  Lorraine.  New  York 

TRXPNESTED  IIAltltEli  ROI'KS.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Stock.  Cir77- 
lars  free.  ARTHUR  t.  S EARLES,  Box  R,  Miltord.  Raw  Hinip.hira 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


Can  you  give  me  information  regarding 
Empire  Fertilizer  Corporation,  executive 
office  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  sales  office  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.?  I  inclose  papers  of  this 
company.  Their  proposition  is  for  the 
farmer  to  pay  $50  for  a  life  membership 
in  the  company,  $25  of  which  is  cash, 
the  balance  a  note  for  four  months.  The 
advantages  he  gets  are  five  shares  of 
preferred  stock  and  fertilizer  at  10  per 
cent  saving  from  dealers’  prices,  his  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  drawing  8  per  cent.  The 
heads  of  this  company  are  New  York 
City  men,  according  to  circulars.  Pet  me 
know  if  this  is  another  graft  to  get  the 
farmer’s  money.  w.  G.  B. 

New  York. 

The  Empire  Fertilizer  Corporation 
seems  to  be  patterned  after  the  L  nited 
Fertilizer  and  Lime  Company  of  Syra¬ 
cuse.  It  is  so  similar  as  to  suggest  it 
must  have  been  conceived  by  the  same 
brain  and  fashioned  by  the  same  hand, 
or  perhaps  by  one  who  has  been  at  the 
same  school.  George  A.  Stromblad  or¬ 
ganized  the  United  Fertilizer  and  Lime 
Company,  and  has  been  selling  stock  to 
farmers  in  identically  the  same  way.  His 
original  promotion  was  the  Farmers’ 
Standard  Carbide  Company,  and  many 
farmers  parted  with  $50  for  worthless 
stock  in  this  company.  The  pretense  of 
selling  goods  of  some  kind  at  a  discount 
to  stockholders  is  the  sucker  bait  of  all 
fake  stock  promoters.  We  predict  that 
Stromblad  or  some  of  his  pupils  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  latest  promotion. 


On  October  18  I  wrote  you  relative  to 
a  set  of  O.  Ilenry  which  checked  short  in 
an  order  of  books  from  New  York.  I  had 
lost  the  address,  other  than  New  York, 
and  could  not  get  any  reply.  You  very 
kindly  traced  the  matter  and  wrote  me 
on  November  11,  and  again  early  this 
month,  when  I  advised  you  that  the  books 
had  not  been  received.  I  am  now  glad 
to  advise  that  these  books  reached  me 
today,  and  want  to  thank  you  for  this 
real  service,  which  is  of  enough  value  to 
pay  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  long  time. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  case  of  an 
honest  dealer,  who  made  a  mistake  and 
sent  my  books  to  another  party,  and 
after  I  lost  his  street  address  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  he  did  not  get  my  letters.  I 
could  write  a  long  letter  about  the  good 
points  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  am  interested 
in  fruit  growing  and  get  more  practical 
information  along  that  line  from  The  R. 
N.-Y.  than  from  any  special  fruit  jour¬ 
nal.  T.  J.  T. 

Virginia. 

Many  readers  testify  to  the  value  of 
the  service  of  Publisher’s  Desk  in  adjust¬ 
ing  transactions  of  this  sort  and  bringing 
about  satisfactory  adjustment  is  sufficient 
recompense  for  the  work.  The  book  deal¬ 
er  was  no  doubt  as  anxious  to  make  the 
correction  as  the  purchaser  to  receive  the 
books  for  which  he  had  paid.  It  is  not 
always  because  of  any  disposition  to  be 
unfair  or  take  advantage  of  the  farming 
public  that  the  Publisher’s  Desk  service 
comes  into  play. 

s 

'What  do  you  know  of  the  Trustees’ 
Service  Corporation,  and  J.  C.  Corcoran, 
its  president?  Would  you  advise  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  its  stock?  I  read  your  paper 
regularly,  enjoy  it  and  benefit  by  it ; 
wouldn’t  be  without  it  at  10  times  its 
price.  S. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Trustees  Service  Corporation  is 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  money 
to  laboring  people.  The  corporation  is 
not  well  enough  established  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  with  favor.  The  concern  offers  prizes 


Some  time  ago  I  sent  you  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  D.  B.  Cornell  regarding  selling 
the  real  estate  contracts  held  by  him 
against  the  farmers  who  were  duped  into 
listing  their  farms  with  his  agent,  J.  J. 
Looker.  Now  Cornell  has  been  urging 
me  to  send  him  $50,  or  even  $25,  in  set¬ 
tlement,  which  I  did  not  do,  as  I  did  not 
feel  like  giving  him  anything.  Now  I  am 
inclosing  a  letter  just  received  from 
Bloomingthal  &  Finklestein,  New  York, 
who  have  transferred  the  contracts  to 
Tampa,  Fla.,  or  so  they  claim,  w.  T.  B. 

New  York. 

We  have  many  times  explained  the  Cor¬ 
nell  swindle — the  farmers  listing  their 
farms  for  sale  with  Cornell  paid  an  ad¬ 
vance  fee  of  $20  or  $25,  depending  on  the 
price  of  the  property.  The  agent,  Looker, 
gave  a  receipt  for  the  $25  paid,  which 
turns  out  to  have  a  provision  that  if  the 
farm  is  sold  or  withdrawn  from  sale  Cor¬ 
nell  is  entitled  to  a  fee.  He  has  been 
trying  to  frighten  farm  owners  into  pay¬ 
ing  him  a  fee  for  years,  and  in  some 
cases  has  actually  carried  his  'bluff  to  the 
point  of  bringing  suit,  but  in  such  cases 
when  the  time  for  trial  arrived  Cornell 
failed  to  appear.  This  latest  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Messrs.  Bloomingthal  &  Fin¬ 
klestein  comes  as  close  to  blackmailing 
farmers  as  anything  we  have  come  across. 
Here  is  the  essential  portion  of  the  letter 
which  has  been  sent  us  by  f trmers : 

Full  face  of  the  contract  value  is  $340. 
If  you  wish  to  settle  it  without  further 
trouble  or  delay,  we  will  accept,  if  paid 
on  or  before  February  1,  $50 ;  March  1, 
$100;  April  1,  $340.  On  April  3,  imme¬ 
diate  action  will  be  taken  to  collect  the 
face  of  the  contract. 

You  may  not  be  aware  of  the  cause  of 
our  transferring  these  contracts  to  Tam¬ 
pa,  Fla.,  office.  In  the  State  of  Florida 
we  have  the  right  to  advertise  the  debtor’s 
name  and  the  amount,  and  we  have  also 
the  right  to  mail  as  many  copies  as  we 
see  fit  to  the  home  town  merchants  and 
business  men,  or  to  any  other  town  in  the 
United  States.  Should  this  not  be  settled 
April  1,  we  shall  use  all  possible  means 
to  get  this  claim  paid.  Experience  has 
taught  us  methods  of  collection  that  we 
believe  make  it  more  agreetble  to  the 
debtor  to  settle  account  promptly  and 
avoid  disagreeable  action  that  will  be 
necessary  in  case  of  delayed  payment. 
These  contracts  have  been  passed  and 
O.  K.  as  being  clear,  upright  and  honor¬ 
able,  properly  signed  and  dated,  and 
sealed  in  presence  of  a  witness. 

We  will  send  you  a  list  of  debtors  m 
our  letter,  should  be  there  any  on  April 
1.  Don’t  delay  this  matter  if  you  wish 
to  save  as  much  money  as  possible  from 
the  face  of  this  contract. 

Would  anyone  having  an  honest  claim 
against  farmers  offer  to  accept  $50  on  a 
claim  of  $340?  This  fact  shows  that  the 
claim  is  merely  a  hold-up  to  avoid  the 
annoyance  of  a  lawsuit.  We  shall  be  dis¬ 
appointed  if  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
pays  even  a  penny  of  tribute  on  such  a 
barefaced  fraudulent  scheme. 


to  secure  membership  or  investments, 
which  indicates  in  itself  that  the  stock 

lacks  merit. 

• 

An  indictment  was  returned  against  ten 
members  of  the  Finance  Corporation, 
which  operated  a  stock  market  pool, 
offering  in  its  circulars  “a  red-blooded, 
worth-while  proposition,”  hut  which  final¬ 
ly  failed  for  $2,000,000.  The  main  office 
of  the  company  was  in  New  York,  but 
branches  had  been  established  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Wilmington  and  Philadelphia.  The 
indictment  charged  that  the  corporation’s 
circulars  sent  through  the  mails  offered 
enormous  returns,  and  represented  that 
investors  had  received  92  per  cent  profit 
in  six  months.  It  said  that  something 
like  eight  millions  had  been  cleared  up  in 
Baltimore  alone.  Austin  Howard  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Jr.,  is  said  to  have  been  the  mas¬ 
ter  mind,  and  his  father  and  others  were 
connected  with  him.  Another  enterprise, 
the  Fidelity  Finance  Corporation,  orig¬ 
inated  by  Montgomery,  Jr.,  is  said  to 
have  vanished  mysteriously. 

The  District  Attorney  of  New  York 
makes  the  statement  that  more  than 
$100,000,000  has  been  lost  by  the  public 
in  stock  brokerage  failures  since  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1921.  The  failures  numbered  154, 
and  assets  found  amount  to  less  than 
$10,000,000.  Some  stockholders  have 
failed  for  $65,000  whose  business  was 
started  on  a  capital  of  $500.  No  bank 
could  start  business  that  way.  The  rec¬ 
ord  shows  the  necessity  of  curbing  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  class  of  people  and  putting 
the  brokers  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Banking  Department.  Under  a  proposed 
law,  brokers  would  be  obliged  to  apply 
to  the  State  Banking  Department  for  per¬ 
mission  to  do  business.  Stock  brokers 
have  failed  whose  assets  were  less  than 
2  per  cent  of  their  liabilities. 

All  claims  against  John  Pining  &  Co., 
324  Washington  St..  New  York,  must  be 
filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  122  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Yr., 
before  March  26.  1923,  if  the  creditors 
are  to  realize  on  shipments  sent  to  Pirung 
prior  to  his  failure  as  a  commission  mer¬ 
chant.  Pirung  was  bonded  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets,  and 
the  amount  of  this  bond  will  be  paid  out 
for  goods  sent  him.  Send  a  verified  state¬ 
ment.  giving  your  name  and  address  and 
the  amount  due,  to  the  Commissioner. 


“I  want  a  dog  trough,  please.”  “With 
‘dog’  on  it,  madam?”  “Certainly  not; 
the  dog  can’t  read  and  my  husband  does 
not  drink  water.” — London  Tid-Rits. 


WHEN  you  want  to  cut  an  iron  rod  or  bolt,  to 
repair  a  machine  in  a  hurry,  that’s  when  a 
hack  saw  will  prove  the  most  useful  tool  you  ever 
owned.  It  will  save  trips  to  the  blacksmith,  avoid 
costly  delays  on  busy  days,  and  enable  you  to  fix 
things  right  on  the  spot,  in  a  few  minutes. 


METAL  CUTTING 


Every  Farmer 
Needs  a  Good 
Hack  Saw 


You  can  do  dozens  of  jobs  quicker,  easier  and  better  with  an 
Atkins  Hack  Saw — cut  pipes,  iron  fence,  bolts,  nuts,  nails,  iron 
hoops,  down-spout,  gutters,  hinges,  rails,  rods,  angle  iron,  etc. 

And  when  you  buy  a  hack  saw  be  sure  you  get  an  Atkins 
“Non-Breakable”  Blade.  It  will  cut  the  toughest  metal  faster 
and  easier  than  other  blades,  and  will  not  break.  Atkins 
Blades  are  made  of  best  steel,  specially  tempered  to  make  the 
cutting  edge  keen  and  hard,  and  the  back  tough  and  flexible. 
Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  an  Atkins  Hack  Saw  or  send  us 
10  cents  for  a  sample  blade  and  a  copy  of  our  Hack  Saw  Chart. 


Free  Book  —  “Saws  on  the  Farm” 


Here  is  a  free  book  which  tells  all  about  Atkins  Saws  for  cut¬ 
ting  wood  or  metal.  It  also  contains  scores  of  hints,  tables  and 
facts  every  farmer  will  find  handy  and  helpful.  Write  your 
name,  address  and  dealer’s  name  on  the  margin  of  this  page, 
and  mail  it  to  us  today.  We’ll  send  you  the  book  at  once. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

!Y  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

ROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
dll  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en- 
orsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

rom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

ells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting:  for  Durability.  Valu- 
hie  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards, 
frite  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAl  E  YOU  MONEl . 

ldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1843 

i.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  $28.40,”  says  I.  D.  Wasson, 
Orbisonia,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 230 MUNCiE,  INO. 


Will  Pay  for 

— In  T ivo  Weeks 

^irClClOf/  Saves  fuel  and  oil.  Saves  one  man’s 
time  on  aii  belt  work.  Makes  tractor 
last  longer.  Can  be  installed  in  twenty 
minutes.  Lasts  for  years.  Wrile  today  for  free  literature. 
The  Pierce  Governor  Company 

Dept.  2  ANDERSON,  IND..  U.  S.  A. 


'f  GRADE  R0ADS.BUK.D  DYKES.  LEVEES  willC 

The  Great  Farm  Builder 

Works  In  any  Boil.  Makes  V-ahaped  drainlfrs  or  ir¬ 
rigation  ditoh  or  cleans  ditches  down  to  four  feet  deep. 
Does  labor  of  100  men.  Make  every  acre  pay.  All  Bteel. 
Reversible.  Adjustable.  No  cogs  or  leFers  to  get  out 
fix.  Write  for  free  book  ao  1  our  proposition. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  334,  Owensboro,  Ky.  mmamt 


Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Gentlemen: — I  am  perfectly 
delighted  with  my  Lawn  Fence. 
I  could  not  have  got  one  as 
nice  here  for  three  times  the 
price. 

MRS.  LOTTIE  BEGELL. 
100 Garfield  Av.,  Endicott,  N.Y. 


OW£R  PRICES 

ON  LAWN  FENCE 

Get  my  New  Bargain  Book  and  see 
the  surprisingly  low  prices  1  am  mak¬ 
ing  on  Lawn  Fence  this  season — It  will 
cost  you  but  a  very  little  money  now  to 
beautify  your  home  and  lawn  with  one 
the  many  artistic  styles  shown  in  my  New 
Bargain  Book.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the 
savings  you  can  make  by  buying  Lawn  Fence, 

Farm  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing 
and  Paints  from  Jim  Brown. 

Direct  from  Factory— Freight  Paid 

When  you  buy  from  Jim  Brown  you  get  real  Factory  prices: 

I  ship  direct  from  my  three  big  factories  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Adrian,  Mich.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  also  from  warehouses  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa.  I  pay  all  freight  charges 
— the  low  prices  in  my  catalog  are  all  you  pay.  I’m 
saving  a  lot  of  money  every  year  for  my  750,000  customer 
friends.  Send  for  my  Bargain  Book  NOW.  It  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  money  if  you  are  going  to  buy  Lawn  Fence, 
Farm  Fence,  Drive  or  Farm  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb 
Wire,  Roofing  or  Paints.  My  Prices  lowest  —  quality 
highest.  Everything  guaranteed. 

-JIM  BROWN,  President, 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COMPANY 
Dept.  4313  Cleveland,  Ohio  (13) 


— 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — At  once,  single  white  man  to  work 
in  dairy  barn;  good  dry  hand  milker  anil  a 
willing  worker:  state  wages  in  first  letter. 
BLOOM  I  NODALE  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded:  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age 
and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous 
employer,  if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Chambermaid  for  nurses’  home, 
ward  maids  and  ward  dining-room  maids; 
salaries  $30  to  $35  month,  single  room,  board, 
laundry.  PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL,  West 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Herdsman  (married)  to  take  charge 
of  small  herd  purebred  Jerseys  and  Holsteins; 
must  understand  test  feeding  and  raising  young 
stock,  dry  hand  milker;  expected  to  assist  with 
farm  work  when  possible:  in  replying  state 
wages  expected,  age.  experience,  references.  J. 
A.  BEATTIE,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  wanted,  no  children;  man  to  be  experi¬ 
enced  farmer  and  specially  for  grape  growing; 
woman  to  do  housework;  all  year  position,  with 
chance  of  advancement.  N.  P.  CORNEY,  Mont- 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  once,  farm  hand  for  general  farm 
work;  state  experience  and  wages  desired. 
BOX  98,  Linlithgo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED,  for  a  60-acre  Westchester  County 
farm,  a  competent  working  manager;  one  not 
afraid  of  hard  work,  with  chicken  and  fruit  ex¬ 
perience;  prefer  one  with  agricultural  college 
education.  Write,  giving  experience,  education, 
salary  and  references,  ADVERTISER  2409,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  mechanic  and  repairman;  must 
do  blaeksmithing,  plumbing,  carpenter  work, 
repair  tractors,  etc.;  have  new  shop,  equipped 
with  motor-driven  machines;  good  wages  and 
permanent  work  for  right  man.  Write,  giving 
experience,  state  if  married,  PENSHURST 
FARM,  Narberth,  Pa. 


WANTED — Head  farmer,  married,  for  300-acre 
farm,  well  equipped,  modern  machinery;  grow 
Alfalfa,  corn  and  wheat  only;  furnish  good 
house,  all  conveniences;  must  board  two  to  six 
men.  Write,  stating  experience  and  full  partic¬ 
ulars,  PENSHURST  FARM,  Narberth,  Pa. 


WANTED — Practical  poultryman  by  the  year; 

permanent  position  for  right  party;  profit 
sharing  arrangement  if  desired;  house  furnished; 
good  location,  near  good  school.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2419,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  April  1,  married  white  man  who 
thoroughly  understands  farming,  working  witli 
horses  and  farm  machinery;  must  be  a  good, 
willing  worker.  BLOOMINGDALE  FARM, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED— April  1,  possibly  before,  working 
foreman,  married,  preferably  one  whose  wife 
is  willing  to  assist,  and  who  has  son  large 

enough  to  work;  must  be  willing  worker,  and 

able  to  handle  men  and  accounts  during  owner’s 
absence;  good  house  with  all  improvements  sup¬ 
plied;  fair  salary  to  right  man.  ADVERTISER 

2425,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1.  single  man  who  thoroughly 
understands  running  tractor  and  other  farm 
machinery,  a  good  dry-hand  milker,  understands 
horses  and  general  farm  work;  must  be  clean, 
honest  and  reliable:  references  required;  board 
furnished.  SUPERINTENDENT  MIDRIDGE 
FARM.  Katonab,  N.  Y. 


MAN  WANTED — Family  with  two  men  or  one 
man  and  a  boy  capable  of  doing  light  chores, 
wanted  on  general  dairy  farm,  9  miles  from 
Binghamton;  school  on  farm.  ADVERTISER 
2427,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Woman  for  general  housework; 

small  family,  four  adults;  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  near  city;  moderate  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2447,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMBITIOUS  married  man  on  poultry,  fruit  and 
dairy  farm;  permanent  position  for  right 
man.  A.  O.  CHAPIN,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Herdsman;  married;  good  feeder, 
milker  and  have  experience  in  A.  R.  work, 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  dairy:  we  have 
modern,  convenient  plant  and  good  Ayrshire 
herd — about  40  milking.  Apply,  stating  refer¬ 
ences,  qualifications  and  wages  expected,  house 
and  usual  privileges.  ADVERTISER  2450.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

~~ ~ ~ ~ “ ““ ——————— 1  '  'I 

WANTED — -Married  man  as  teamster;  must  be 
good  horseman  and  have  practical  farm  exper¬ 
ience.  Apply,  stating  wages,  house,  garden  and 
privileges,  TREWERYN  FARMS,  Gwynedd  Val¬ 
ley,  Pa. 


IV  ANTED  —  At  once,  poultryman:  American; 

single;  experienced;  care  for  1.400  Leghorns, 
with  help  in  brooding:  in  first  letter  give  age, 
nationality,  qualifications,  references  and  wages 
wanted  with  board  and  room.  RALAWELL 
POULTRY  FARM,  Accord,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Young  man  to  take  care  of  flock  of 
chickens  and  geese;  has  practical  experience 
to  build  up  plant;  full  particulars  as  to  ability 
and  salary:  farm  is  11  miles  from  Poughkeepsie. 
JACBOB  LEITNER,  809  Prospect  Ave„  New 
York  City. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  chores  and  odd  jobs 
on  dairy  farm;  good  milker;  clean  habits;  all- 
year  job;  state  wages.  BOX  14,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG,  sober,  single  man  for  general  work  on 
5-acre  farm;  care  for  lawn,  vegetable  and 
flower  gardens,  young  fruit  trees,  remove  snow; 
$35,  board,  steam-heated  room:  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  right  man:  no  cigarette  smoker.  Address 
ROX  776,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  poultry  and  dairy 
farm  of  10  acres,  located  within  5  miles  of 
N  orfolk.  Ya.;  will  supply  4-room  house,  fuel  and 
all  improvements,  and  pay  reasonable  wages  to 
start:  all  net  profits  to  be  divided  50-50.  Address 
B.  GRAY  TUNSTALL,  Norfolk.  Va..  giving  age. 
nationality,  experience,  wages  expected,  and  all 
cart'cnlars  in  first  letter. 


WANTED — Boy  15-18,  on  fruit  farm:  work  with 
wner:  pleasant  home.  OTTO  RATSCH,  East 
Durham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  married  matt  as  farm  hand; 

a  willing  worker  with  good  habits;  milking 
machine  used  on  place;  garden  and  good  house 
to  live  in.  ADVERTISER  2476,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework,  on 
farm,  three  miles  from  town;  two  hours  from 
New  York:  no  washing;  three  in  family:  all  im¬ 
provements:  use  of  horse,  considerate  treatment; 
give  references  and  wages  asked.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2475,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Experienced  single  man  for  general 
work;  no  cigarettes;  must  be  willing  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  milking  6  to  10  cows,  producing  40  to  50 
lbs.  milk  daily:  clean,  strong,  rapid,  full-hand 
milker;  we  handle  30  to  40  high-grade  Holsteins, 
employ  one  regular  man,  "'ho  lives  and  works 
with  owner;  in  short,  we  want  a  skilled  dairy¬ 
man  and  Christian  gentleman.  Please  apply  in 
person  at  my  home  if  possible.  LEE  P.  GRANT, 
Bloomville,  Delaware  Co..  N.  Y. 


WANTED — March  1  to  15,  married  farm  team¬ 
ster,  with  small  family,  in  New  Jersey,  24 
miles  from  New  York;  wages  $65,  with  priv¬ 
ileges.  Answer,  with  reference,  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2471,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  For  general  housework,  strong, 
healthy,  energetic  woman,  35  to  40  years  old, 
willing  to  wash,  cook,  keep  house  for  two  peo¬ 
ple;  must  give  references  as  to  character  and 
ability;  good  home,  pleasant  position;  wages, 
$10  per  week;  all  modern  conveniences.  ALASKA 
SILVER  FOX  FARMS,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Married  man,  working  foreman,  who 
understands  dairy  (purebred  Holsteins),  general 
farming,  willing  to  board  one  or  two  men;  ten¬ 
ant  house;  big  wages  to  right  man.  ORANGE 
FELLS  FARM,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  couide  or  two  women  to  do  the  en¬ 
tire  work  in  a  household  of  two  adults;  house 
is  new  and  convenient,  situated  in  country  vil¬ 
lage;  has  gas  range  and  electric  lights;  am 
most  anxious  to  secure  people  capable  of  taking 
responsibility.  Answer,  giving  references, 
ADVERTISER  2469,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  for  small  farm,  starting 
abqut  April  15;  man  to  do  outside  Work,  in¬ 
cluding  tending  one  cow,  two  horses,  garden 
work  and  drive  Ford ;  woman  to  do  housework ; 
pleasant  rooms,  with  private  bath;  Katonab,  N. 
Yr.,  near  Harlem  Division  New  York  Central 
Railroad;  good  wages;  want  couple  who  will 
stay  year  round.  Write,  giving  references  and 
experience,  A.  N.  PLUMMER,  66  Broad  St., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED  —  A  middle-aged,  experienced  baby 
duck  man;  references  required;  in  reply  kindly 
state  wages.  L.  HANDEL.  Duck  Farm,  Elmont 
Road,  Elmont,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  single  or  mar¬ 
ried,  to  run  fully  equipped  dairy  farm  on 
shares;  15  registered  and  grade  Guernseys; 
liberal  proposition;  good  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  2486,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER’S  HELPER  wanted  on  farm  in  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills,  Conn.;  pleasant  home  and  good 
wages  to  the  right  party.  ADVERTISER  2485, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — One  or  two  farm-raised  young  men 
between  25  and  35  to  work  on  truck  farm; 
must  be  thoroughly  experienced;  wages  $40  per 
month  with  board  and  room,  with  an  Increase  in 
the  Spring;  no  superintendents  or  estate  mana¬ 
gers  need  apply.  JOHN  HANDWERG,  West- 
wood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  operate  30-acre 
seven  and  eight-year-old  orchard  in  Southern 
Vermont  (beginning  April  1);  partly  cultivated, 
mostly  sod-mulch  system:  man  must  lie  honest, 
reliable  and  willing  to  follow  instructions;  some 
orchard  experience  desirable;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  10  per  cent  receipts  above  operating 
costs.  Apply,  with  references  and  full  particu¬ 
lars,  to  W.  H.  DARROW,  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Storrs,  Conn. 


A  STEADY  POSITION  on  a  poultry  farm  for  a 
young  man,  one  who  is  not  afraid  of  hard 
work  or  long  hours;  good  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment  if  you  make  good;  $30  a  month  to  start. 
MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Particular,  clean,  single  young  man 
to  take  charge  of  small  herd  fine  registered 
Ayrshires;  first-class  milker;  no  tobacco  or  pro¬ 
fanity;  bright,  active,  good  worker;  state  salary 
wanted  with  opportunity  for  advancement;  if 
married,  wife  to  take  position  housework.  W. 
GRANT  FANCHER,  Superintendent,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


WANTED — -Farmer  and  wife;  must  understand 
farming  and  milking  cows  and  be  a  good 
Worker.  Apply  MRS.  JOHN  H.  PARKER,  West 
Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  single  men  for  general  farm 
work;  $45  a  month:  references  required. 
FRED  GOETZE,  L.vndonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  without  children;  gardener, 
handy  man  for  estate  on  Long  Island;  must 
understand  gardening,  care  of  fruit  trees, 
hedges,  graveled  roads,  repairs,  poultry,  two 
cows,  furnace;  has  assistant  in  Summer;  woman 
laundry,  cleaning,  etc.;  cottage,  vegetables, 
milk,  $106;  good  home  to  willing,  interested, 
thrifty  workers.  ADVERTISER  2493,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  reliable,  single,  middle-aged  man 
for  general  farm  work,  handy  with  horses; 
moderate  wages;  year  around  job  for  the  right 
party.  ADVERTISER  2492,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm  to  do 
general  farm  work,  in  New  Jersey;  good 
wages  to  right  man.  ADVERTISER  2513,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  couple,  no  children 
willing,  obliging;  private  residence  on  farm! 
Jersey  coast;  wife  as  cook,  help  with  housework 
no  waiting  on  table;  husband  to  attend  to 
porches,  windows,  fires,  flowers,  lawns,  etc. ;  all 
tear  employment;  state  wages  expected  and 
references.  ADVERTISER  2509,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FEBRUARY  15  —  Middle-aged,  willing,  strong 
woman,  plain  cook,  good  baker,  for  girls*  rest 
cure  home  in  New  Jersey:  girls  help  with  dishes 
and  vegetables:  state  wages  expected  and  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  2510,  care  Rural  New'- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  good  single  men  who  are  good 
milkers,  teamsters  and  general  farmers;  $40 
a  month,  board  and  room;  position  will  be  open 
for  a  married  man  that  is  a  capable  dairy 
farmer:  must  be  good  milker  and  teamster* 
wages  $60  a  month,  with  house,  wood,  milk  and 
garden.  Apply  ADVERTISER  2516,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Experienced  farmer  for  up-to-< 
farm:  single:  must  thoroughly  underst 
general  crops,  dairy  cattle  and  farm  machint 
references;  state  experience  and  wages  first 
ter.  EDWARD  J.  MULLER,  Lincoln  High" 
Franklin  Park,  N.  J. 


WORKING  FARM  FOREMAN  wnute'.  oy  April 
1  or  before  to  take  immediate  charge  of  farm 
work,  not  including  live  stock,  on  a  large  farm 
in  Northern  New  Jersey;  prefer  married  man 
who  can  board  some  single  men;  applicant  must 
be  thoroughly  wide-awake  and  alive,  able  to 
keep  himself  and  his  men  tuned  up  to  producing 
results;  also  able  to  listen  to  and  carry  out 
plans  of  operation  not  his  own;  good  opportunity 
for  right  party.  Reply,  stating  full  particulars 
of  yourself  and  family,  giving  names  of  at 
least  two  parties  for  reference  and  stating  ap¬ 
proximate  wages,  including  usual  farm  privi¬ 
leges  of  house,  milk,  wood  and  garden,  ADVER 
TISER  2519,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHITE  COUPLE  wanted  for  farm;  man  to  help 
with  garden,  flowers  and  general  farm  work: 
woman  to  help  housekeeper  with  general  house¬ 
work;  prefer  couple  with  no  children;  none  but 
honest,  reliable  people  need  apply;  good  home; 
about  30  miles  from  New  York  City;  state  age, 
etc.,  wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  J.  LI. 
(’LUTE,  Manager,  Box  57,  R.  D.,  Ossining, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  HAND — Fully  competent  to  milk  10  cows 
before  seven  o’clock,  do  general  work  during 
the  day  and  milk  again  in  afternoon  without 
assistance;  plenty  of  hard  work  on  old-fashioned 
farm,  eight  miles  Prom  Mount  Kisco,  West¬ 
chester  County;  good  home,  clean  quarters; 
about  $40  to  commence:  state  reason  leaving 
last  position.  ADVERTISER,  Room  501,  62 

Broadway,  New  York. 


COUPLE  —  Man  experienced  in  fruit  culture, 
Fordson  tractor;  wife  for  general  housework; 
New  Jersey;  30  miles  from  New  York;  steady 
position.  Write,  stating  wages  desired,  etc., 
ADVERTISER  2508,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  experienced  in  hog 
raising  and  general  farming,  who  will  become 
a  partner  with  me  on  Virginia  farm;  only  small 
capital  needed;  partner  to  have  free  use  of  house 
and  farm.  ADVERTISER  2507,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  retail  milk  route, 
neat*  small  city;  Protestant,  with  some  farm 
experience  preferred;  house  and  privileges; 
steady  position;  state  wages  desired,  give  refer¬ 
ences  and  age.  ADVERTISER  2505,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits  of 
about  18  years,  that  is  fait.hful  and  trusty, 
for  general  Panning,  that  is  interested  in  dairy¬ 
ing  and  poultry;  will  pay  good  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2504,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND — Mature  age,  single,  thoroughly 
experienced,  for  chores,  milking,  run  car, 
plowing,  cultivating  and  general  handy  man  on 
gentleman’s  50-acre  farm  home  in  Connecticut ; 
wages  $60  per  month  and  board;  good  references 
necessary;  permanent  job  for  right  man.  ROOM 
1107,  151  West  42d  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Working  herdsman  (married)  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate  having  25  purebred  Guernseys,  15 
milking,  doing  A.  It.  O.  work;  must  understand 
feeding  test  cows,  calf  raising,  a  good  dry 
hand  milker,  be  neat,  clean  and  energetic;  iq 
replying  state  wages  expected,  experience,  age, 
nationality,  references.  BELMONT  FARM, 
Perrysburg,  O.  H.  A.  Byington,  Manager. 


WANTED — Dairyman  (single)  on  private  es¬ 
tate  milking  15  purebred  Guernseys;  must  be 
good  butter-maker,  neat,  clean,  and  must  keep 
things  in  A-l  condition,  do  dairy  work,  help 
milk  and  help  in  barn  spare  time;  in  replying 
state  wages  expected,  experience,  age,  nation¬ 
ality,  references.  BELMONT  FARM,  Perrys¬ 
burg,  O.  H.  A.  Byington,  Manager. 


RELIABLE  MAN  for  general  farm  work;  good 
teamster.  ORIN  D.  McFALL,  R.  4  Ithaca 
N.  Y. 


W ANTED — Fa rm- raised,  industrious  poultryman 
as  assistant,  with  chance  for  advancement; 
must  be  fond  of  live  stock;  one  handy  with 
tools  preferred;  $90  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
2503,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  poultryman,  25,  single,  American, 
wants  position;  willing  worker;  six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  breeding,  incubating,  brooding,  cull 
ing,  eaponizing,  and  all  other  branches;  careful 
manager;  can  get  results;  successful  chick 
raiser  and  egg  producer;  refined  and  reliable; 
first-class  references;  state  salary  and  particu¬ 
lars.  ALBERT  WITFIELD,  Stanwick  Road. 
Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position  as  working 
foreman  or  general  farm  work  by  April  1. 
ADVERTISER  2479,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  good  worker,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  competent  and  capable  of  handling  any 
proposition;  thoroughly  understands  the  care  of 
all  live  stock,  rotation  of  farm  and  garden 
crops,  operate  all  machinery,  keep  things  in  re¬ 
pair;  married.  ADVERTISER  2478,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  assistant,  young,  single,  wishes 
to  connect  with  commercial  plant;  first-class 
references  and  experience.  ADVERTISER  2473, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


POSITION  wanted  by  working  farm  manager 
for  March  I;  thoroughly  understands  raising 
all  farm  crops,  care  and  running  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  filling  silos,  care,  management  and 
raising  thoroughbred  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  chick¬ 
ens;  not  a  college  graduate,  but  life  experience; 
conscientious  worker,  where  results  will  count; 
American;  middle  age;  small  family;  very  belt 
reference;  only  good  living  and  working  ‘ condi¬ 
tions  considered.  ADVERTISER  2472,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  15  years’  practical  experience 
in  all  branches,  desires  position  as  working 
manager.  ADVERTISER  24S7,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A  GOOD  MANAGER  is  a  necessity  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  succeed  with  your  farm;  I  will  accept 
the  management  of  a  high-class  dairy  farm  or 
breeding  establishment  producing  Grade  A  or 
certified  milk  and  the  handling  of  a  high-class 
herd;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
farming,  A.  R.  work,  breeding,  handling  of 
swine,  sheep,  poultry  and  all  farm  mechanics; 
recognized  authority  on  dairying  in  all  its 
branches;  American,  of  executive  ability  and  a 
hustler.  For  interview  address  WALTER 
JAUNCEY,  38  Dallus  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  large  up-to- 
date  live  stock  farm;  life  experience;  familiar 
with  all  branches;  former  County  Agricultural 
agent;  good  executive  and  can  produce  results; 
married;  age  33;  references;  state  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  salary  first  letter.  SUMNER  D.  HOL¬ 
LIS,  Vernon  Avenue,  Newport,  R.  I. 


AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT,  now  in  college, 
would  qualify  as  herdsman  with  purebred  herd 
of  Holsteins;  previous  experience  calf  raising, 
show  fitting,  certified  milk:  married,  and  ready 
to  work  June  15.  ADVERTISER  2497,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (single)  wishes  position  on  up-to- 
date  dairy  farm;  experience  in  all  branches. 
ADVERTISER  2496,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL,  reliable,  married  man  desires  posi¬ 
tion  April  1  as  working  manager  of  farm; 
experienced  in  management  of  dairy,  poultry, 
hogs,  all  farm  crops  and  gardening;  can  do  car¬ 
pentering.  painting  and  concrete  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2495,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARM  MANAGER— Practical  life 
experience  all  branches;  economic  producer; 
A-l  reference;  married:  Danish.  ADVERTISER 
2494,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PLAIN,  ordinary  married  man,  fond  of  children, 
wants  work  on  private  estate;  Protestant; 
three  children;  competent  to  care  for  grounds, 
animals,  automobiles  and  pleasure  boats;  $25 
per  week  and  house  rent.  GEORGE  A.  CHASE, 
Closter,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN — Life  experience;  34; 

married;  no  children;  A.  R.  O  work  on  private 
estate  preferred;  clean  habits;  no  tobacco;  good 
butter-maker,  calf  raiser  and  feeder;  A  1  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  2362,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  agricultural  executive  desires 
position  as  manager  of  farm,  estate  or  ranch* 
only  interested  in  proposition  with  a  future;  no 
objection  of  taking  hold  of  unsuccessful  busi¬ 
ness.  ADVERTISER  2383,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  Danish,  with  two  children  of 
school  age,  wants  position  on  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2406,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POI  LTRYMAN,  single,  good  habits,  10  years’ 
practical  experience  in  all  branches,  a  speeial- 
tst  of  utility  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  desires  po¬ 
sition  as  manager  on  commercial  plant  or  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate;  salary  and  percentage  or  salary 
considered.  HENRY  HORNER,  P.  O.  Box  326 
Brewster,  N.  Y. 


POULi  RYMAN,  single.  27.  desires  position  as 
manager  of  modern  plant :  college  training  and 
eight  years’  experience,  covering  all  branches; 
satisfactory  references.  P.  O.  BOX  314,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


DAIRYMAN  and  poultryman,  married,  wants 
steady  position.  Long  Island  preferred;  good 
butter-maker;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
2422,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  ENGINEER,  experienced,  expert,  clean 
and  exceptional  all-around  man,  American 
seeks  similar  position  or  as  superintendent  of 
farm  or  estate.  ADVERTISER  2435,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  (married),  who  is  not  afraid  of 
long  hours  and  hard  work:  understands  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  raising  on  a  paving  lias’s  on  an 
egg  and  chick  farm.  ADVERTISER  245*>  carp 
Rural  New-Yorker.  ’ 
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competent  and  hard  worker,  wants  poi 
April  1  as  manager  or  working  foreman 

machinery,  including  tractors  and  trucks* 

experience  all  crops,  fruit,  horses,  cattle  ’ 
try  and  swine:  wide  Eastern  and  Weste’rr 

perience:  prefer  position  where  results  c. 
please  state  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD' 
TISER  2446,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  wants  position  March  1*  have 
been  manager  of  the  Carnegie  750  acre  farm 
in  I  ennsylvania  for  the  last  seven  years  hand¬ 
ling  dairy,  grain  and  stock,  profitably*  under¬ 
stand  operating  all  farm  machinery  and  dairy 
equipment  and  directing  help;  married;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  have  best  of  references  from  former  em¬ 
ployer.  Address  MANAGER,  311  l  ine  St.,  New 
Castle.  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Position  on  gentleman’s  estate, 
chauffeur,  gardener,  on  or  by  February  15* 
permanent:  married  man.  JOHN  FAULHABEr' 
541  High  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SHEPHERD  (single)  "ishes  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  the  care  and  tireeding  of 
sheep;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  2490, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  42,  single,  is  years'  practical 
experience  in  raising  poultry,  broilers,  egg 
production,  incubating  and  brooding  witli  Mam¬ 
moth  equipment,  desires  position  as  working 
manager  on  modern  plant;  state  particulars. 
BOX  142,  Hellertown,  Fa. 


\\  ANTED — Position  by  elderly  man  on  place 
where  there  are  two  cows,  horse,  chickens, 
furnace,  etc.;  good  home  preferred  instead  of 
high  wages:  best  of  references.  H.  II.  DICK¬ 
INSON,  Bridgewater,  Conn. 


POI  LTRYMAN.  agriculture  school  graduate, 
wishes  position  on  private  estate  as  assistant. 
ADVERTISER  2501,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  or  assistant,  college  trained, 
open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  2500 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


post-graduate,  desires  position  as  assistant 
manager  or  working  foreman;  not  afraid  of 
work.  OTTO  WENGER,  Farm  School,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa. 


YOT  \G  MAN.  country  raised  and  agricultural 
college  graduate,  desires  position  on  general 
farm;  capable  of  being  assistant  manager  of 
large  place;  clean  habits  and  willing  to  work. 
M.  S.  GLADNEY  3d,  Farm  School,  Bucks  Co! 


WANTED — Position  by  practical  up-to-date  farm 

superintendent;  life  experience  in  all  branches 
of  general  farming,  all  stock,  construction  work, 
drives,  lawns  and  all  work  pertaining  to  the 
upkeep  of  country  estates;  American:  married* 
middle-aged;  no  children:  will  be  at  liberty 
March  1;  references.  ADVERTISER  2502  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man  wants  posi- 
lion  in  greenhouse  or  truck  farm;  understands 
vegetable  and  flower  growing:  wages  very  rea¬ 
sonable:  references.  ADVERTISER  2506  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
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noi'  1  I'  till, 
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years’  experience  with  high  production  milk¬ 
ing  breeds,  familiar  with  all  details,  milkers 
tractors,  etc.,  and  capable  of  managing  help; 
clean  habits:  no  tobacco:  open  for  position  at 
once.  ADVERTISER  2511,'  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate 

all  branches; 
lege  graduate. 
New-Yorker. 


manager;  lifelong  experience  in 
best  references;  agricultural  col- 
AD\  ERTISER  2512,  care  Rural 


WANTING  a  position  as  caretaker  or  foreman 

on  gentleman’s  estate;  experienced  in  road- 
biulding  and  gardening;  all  around  man;  mar¬ 
ried;  no  children;  American;  age  44  BOX  491 
Glen  Cove.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  175. 


20  FULL  SIZE  PACKETS  POSTPAID  For$TS® 


This  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetables  is  the  biggest 
bargain  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  Burpee  Quality 
Seeds.  It  is  an  ideal  Collection  for  busy  men  or 
women  who  want  to  get  the  biggest  returns  from 
their  garden.  All  these  vegetables  are  easily  grown 
and  require  very  little  attention. 

A  dollar  spent  now  for  Burpee  Seeds  will  pro¬ 
duce  vegetables  that  will  help  greatly  to  reduce  your 
cost  of  living.  You  can  save  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  growing  your  own  vegetables. 


Burpee's  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetables  contains 
20  regular  full  size  packets  of  Burpee’s  Vegetable 
Seeds— all  of  the  highest  quality.  These  twenty 
packets  of  Vegetable  Seeds  if  purchased  separately 
would  cost  $2.15.  The  complete  Collection, 
together  with  a  Garden  Plan,  Instruction  Sheet  on 
how  to  care  for  the  garden,  and  the  Burpee  Leaflet, 
“Suggestions  on  Seed  Sowing,”  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address,  postpaid,  for  $1.00. 


One  Large -Size  Packet  Each  of  the  following: 


BURPEE'S 
SUNNY BROOK 
EARLIANA 
TOMATO 


BURPEE’S 
GOLDEN  BANTAM 
SWEET  CORN 


W.  AHee  Burpee  Co. 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  is  $1.00 

Please  send  me  Burpee’s  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds 
by  return  mail.  100-5 


Name . 

R.  D.  or  Street 
Postoffice . 


Beet,  Burpee’s  Columbia  The  flesh  is  finely  grained  and  very  sweet.  10  cts. 
Beet,  Burpee’s  Black-Red  Ball  A  delicious  beet  of  deep  red  color.  10  cts. 
Carrot,  Half  Long  Nantes  A  wonderful  table  carrot  of  highest  quality.  10  cts. 
Onion,  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  Perfectly  round ;  mild  and  solid.  .  10  cts. 
Radish,  Burpee’s  Rapid  Red  Growc  quickly  and  is  crisp  and  juicy.  10  cts. 
Radish,  White  Icicle  Beautiful  long  roots  of  fine  flavor.  .  .  10  cts. 

Turnip,  Petrowski  A  quick  grower  of  unusual  quality.  .  .  .10  cts. 

Cabbage,  Burpee’s  Danish  Ballhead  Splendid  large  and  solid  heads.  10  cts. 
Swiss  Chard,  Lucullus  The  well-known  summer  spinach.  .  .  10  cts. 

Lettuce,  Big  Boston  Well-blanched,  tightly  folded  heads.  .  .10  cts. 

Lettuce,  Burpee’s  Brittle-Ice  A  mild  and  brittle  summer  variety.  10  cts. 
Parsley,  Extra  Curled  Dwarf  Finely  fringed  and  very  deep  green.  10  cts. 
Spinach,  Savoy-Leaved  Yields  anabundantcropof  high  quality  spinach.  10  cts. 
Sweet  Corn,  Burpee’s  Golden  Bantam  I  he  sweetest  of  all  sweet  corn.  10  cts. 
Cucumber,  Burpee’s  Fordhook  Famous  Crisp  and  juicy  white  flesh.  10  cts. 
Tomato,  Burpee’s  Sunnybrook  Earliana  Bears  very  early.  .  .  15  cts. 

Two  Large-Size  Packets  Each  of  the  following: 

Bush  Bean,  Burpee’s  Fordhook  Favorite  Brittle  and  stringless.  SO  cts. 
Bush  Bean,  Burpee’s  Kidney  Wax  Always  tender  and  free  from  strings.  20  cts. 

Send  a  dollar  bill  today  and  Burpee’s  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds 
will  come  to  your  door  by  return  mail.  Just  tear  out  the  coupon  and 
fill  in  your  name  and  address. 


Burpeel?  Seeds  Grow 
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State . 
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Well,  Now,  Who  Favors  a  License  on  the  Cat? 


Ivory  Enamel  or  Gold  Bronze  Finish.  Be  Sure  to  State  Your  Choice. 


Give 
Longest 
^lime  to  Pay  and 
30  Days’  Free  Trial  on 
EverythingfortheHome 


iinuiiiiii 


WITH  ORDER  BRINGS  ALL 


NOT  A  PENNY  A  Fine  Lace  Curtain 
EXTRA!  Velvet  Hlar 


With  this 


NO  EXTRA 
COST 


To  prove  that  it  pays  to  "Always  Deal  with 
Spear”  -to  show  that  my  Bargains  are 
always  the  Biggest,  the  Best,  the  Most  Liberal,  1  lTla^e 

- - {or  a  Limited  Time  this  Wonderful  Offer  :-If  you  will  be 

PROMPT,  if  you  will  send  your  order  for  the  Bed  Outfit  yUlLKLV 
I  will  send  you  at  NO  EXTRA  COST  a  Velvet  Ifearth  Rug. and  an 
attractive  Lace  Curtain.  The  Rug  is  made  of  All  \\  ool  \  civet,  in  true- 
to-life  colors.  The  size  is  27  inches  by  52  inches,  It  is  desirable  for 
many  places  in  the  home;  especially  by  the  fire  or  at  the  bedside  Die 
Lace  Curtain  is  50  inches  -vide  and  2h  yards  long.  1  he  Quality  is  very 
satisfactory.  Design  is  elaborate  and  artistic,  i  akes  place 
of  pair  of  curtains,  comes  with  hemmed  heading  ready  to 
place  on  pole.  See  illustration  for  details  of  design. 


BIG  Free 

30thAnniversary 

Catalog 


Thirty  years  ago 
in  a  little  store 
herein  Pittsburgh 
this  business 
made  its  humble 
beginning.  With 
small  capital  but 
great  faith  I 
staked  my  all  on 
the  downright 
honesty  of  the 
average  man  and 
woman,  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  deserved 
credit  but  found 
it  hard  to  get..  I 
was  a  pioneer  in 
the  “open  ac¬ 
count  way”,  of 
home  furnishing. 

My  little  busi¬ 
ness  has  since 
grown  into  a 
mammoth  insti¬ 
tution  that  per¬ 
forms  a  nation¬ 
wide  service.  To 
celebrate  my 
thirtieth  anniver¬ 
sary  I  am  conduc¬ 
ting  a  Big  Sale 
that  Will  last 
throughout  the 
year.  All  my 
prices  are  Down! 

I  guarantee  sav¬ 
ings  of  30  to  50% 
on  everything  for 
the  home.  Every¬ 
thing  I  sell  is  sent 
on  30  Days’  Free 
Trial  and  Use  in 
Your  Own  Home, 
and  I  give  the  Longest 
Time  to  Pay.  I  repeat 
to  you  what  I  said  to 
my  first  customer  30 
Years  ago:  “I  Will 
Trust  You  Gladly.” 
Send  for  my  Big  Free 
Catalog  today.  See  the 
Thousands  of  Bargain 
Opportunities  that 
await  you. 


Bed,  Mattress,  Spring 

With  Extra  Rug  and  Curtain 


Let  me  prove  that  this  is  the  Biggest  and  Best  Bed  Outfit  Bargain  that  has  ever 
been  offered  you.  Let  me  send  it  to  you  on  30  Days’  Trial  and  Use — to  sleep 
in  by  night  and  admire  by  day;  to  use  in  every  way  as  if  it 
were  your  own,  all  at  My  Risk.  To  do  each  day’s  work  cheer¬ 
fully,  with  a  song  in  your  heart;  to  be  happy  and  healthy  and 
strong,  you  must  rest  well — you  must  greet  each  morn  dear¬ 
eyed  and  buoyant  from  a  perfect  night’s  sleep.  That  this  bed 
will  give  perfect  repose,  and  beautify  any  room  in  which 
fit  is  placed,  I  more  than  guarantee.  I  let  you,  yourself, 
decide  after  a  month’s  trial. 


Bed: 

Cold-rolled  burnished 
steel.  Remarkably  strong 
and  solid  yet  very  light  in  weight. 

Electrically  welded.  Far  superior  to  iron  beds. 
Colonial  design  of  grace  and  beauty;  will  harmonize 
with  any  bedroom  furniture.  Examine  picture  for 
details  of  pattern.  Diameter  of  posts  is  1 inches; 
cross  rods  D/io  inchesJFlat  filler  rods  are.  1%  by  }  z 
inches.  Comes  in  full  double  bed  size  only.  Finishes:  Ivory 
Enamel  or  Gold  Bronze.  Finishes  baked  on  and  will  not 
peel  or  flake. 

Weight  50  pounds.  Interior  of 
frldurcao*  clean  basswood  fibre  gives 
long  wearing  quality  and  prevents  sagging.  Outer 
layers  (top,  bottom  and  all  around  edges)  are  of 
thick,  clean,  excellent  quality  cotton  felt,  much 
more  felt  than  average  combination  mattress.  Cov¬ 
ering  is  a  durablefloralarttickinglnblueandpink.  Mattress 
isdeeply  tufted,  resilientand  fluffy — extremely  comfortable. 

Cnumm+n  •  Made  in  one  piece  with  side  rails 
•  attached.  A  high  6-inch  rise  guar¬ 
antees  sleep-comfort.  60  powerful  helical  coil  springs 
hold  the  fabric  to  the  angle  steel  ends  and  the  oval 
tubular  side  rails  are  much  stronger  than  the  old 
style  round  type.  Spring  is  thoroughly  tempered  for 
strength  and  flexibility  It  is  noiseless,  sagless,  and  rust¬ 
proof.  All  parts  solidly  made  and  to  fit  perfectly. 


30  to  50%  Saving  On 

Everything  for  the  Home 

Clocks  Silverware 
Washing  Machines 
Sewing  Machines 
Aluminum  Ware 


30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 


Send  for  this  Complete  Bed  Outfit  today.  Use 
it  a  month.  Compare  its  value  with  the  value 
given  in  your  home-town  stores  for  more  money 
on  cash  in  advance  terms. 

Then  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  return  it. 
I  will  refund  your  first  payment  and  all  freight 
charges.  You  will  not  be  out  a  penny.  My  Money- 
Back  Offer  is  exactly  as  stated.  I  have  made  it  for 
years.  It  is  the  foundation  stone  of  confidence 
that  exists  between  hundreds  of  thousands  of  my 
customers  and  me.  A  small  first  payment  of  $1.00 


brings  complete  outfit  —  Bed,  Mattress  and 
Spring — right  to  your  door.  If  you  decide  to  keep 
it,  send  us  the  little  never-missed  payment  of 
$2.50  every  month.  You  enjoy  use  of  outfit  while 
paying.  Order  No.  PA350.  Terms:  $1  with  Order,  $2.50 
monthly.  Special  30th  Anniversary  Sale  Price  only  $33.85. 
Ivory  Enamel  or  Gold  Bronze  Finish.  BeCareful  to  stateyour 
choice.  II  no  choice  is 
stated  we 

Ivory  Enamel  Finish.  '  / President 


Furniture  Bedding 

Springs  Mattresses 

Bed  Spreads 
Carpets  Rugs 

Linoleum  Portieres 

Lace  Curtains 
Glassware  Cameras 

Stoves  Ranges 

Lamps  Dishes 

Relrigerators 


Baby  Carriages 
Cooking  Sets 
Table  Linen 
Victrolas 
Luggage 
Guns,  etc. 


Coryrriffht 
Spear  4  €•. 


i  choice  is  *  S 

wil1  sh»p 

id  Finish.  / P resic 

SPEAR  &  CO.-*  Pit?sburgh,  Pa. 

HOME  FURNISHERS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA 


SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  H-l,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  at  once  Bed  Outfit  No.  PA350  as  described  above  and  the 
Hearth  Rug  and  Lace  Curtain.  Enclosed  is  $1.00  first  payment.  It  is 
understood  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  Ik)  days’  trial  I  decide  to  keep  it,  I  will 
send  you  $2.50  monthly.  Total  price  $33.35.  Send  me  your  big  Free 
Catalog  also.  Please  write  or  print  name  and  address  plainly. 

If  you  want  the  Ivory  Enamel  Finish  put  an  X  in  this  [] 

If  you  want  the  Gold  Bronze  Finish  put  an  X  in  this  [] 

Name . 

Address . 

Town . State . 

FREE  «  If  you  want  the  Free  Catalog  Only,  Send  No  Money,  put  an  X  hare  |  | 

CATALOG  1  and  write  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  the  above  lines.  _ 3 
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Pruning,  to  Build  the  Apple  Tree 


HE  EIGHT  TOOLS.— The  orchard  is  des¬ 
tined  to  failure  if  pruning,  one  of  the  most, 
important  of  the  agricultural  arts,  is  neg¬ 
lected.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
pruning  have  developed  slowly  as  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  fruit  growing  has  advanced.  It  is 
Thrdly  necessary  to  argue  the  need  for  pruning  in 
these  days  of  practical  fruit  growing,  hut  it  is  quite 
necessary  to  know  just  how  to  do  the  work,  in  order 
not  only  to  shape  up  the  tree,  but  to  encourage  the 
development  of  fruit  buds.  Proper  pruning  tools  are 
most  essential.  A  good  saw  is  about  24  in.  long  and 
about  4  in.  wide  at  the  butt,  with  5%  teeth  to  the 
inch.  Do  not  invest  in  the  two-edged  saw,  for  it  is 
an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  a  man  who  truly 
loves  his  trees,  for,  while  you  are  cutting  off  one 
limb,  you  are  bruising  the  limb  close  by.  Young 
trees  up  to  the  age  of  six  years  may  be  pruned  with 
shears.  Buy  a  good  pair  of  shears  at  the  start,  and 
keep  them  sharp  and  clean,  and  keep  them  for  prun¬ 
ing  only.  A  hooked-blade  pruning  knife  with  a 
strong  handle  that  fits  into  the  hand  is  also  most 
desirable. 

EARLY  PRUNING. — Pruning  begins  when  the 
young  tree  is  shifted  from  the  nursery.  At  the  time 
it  is  lifted,  much  of  the  root  system  is  cut  away,  and 
when  the  tree  is  planted  in  the  orchard  the  top  is 
cut  back  in  order  to  have  a  balance  between  the  top 
and  roots.  In  planting  a  one-year-old  whip  (Fig.  56, 
left),  cut  back  to  from  18  or  20  in.  from  the  surface 
soil  if  a  low-headed  tree  is  desired.  If  a  liigh-lieaded 
tree  is  desired,  the  branches  are  often  started  from 
.10  to  36  in.  from  the  ground. 

LEADER  LIMBS. — From  this  whip  will  come  the 
scaffold  limbs  that  will  form  the  head  or  body  of  the 
tree.  Select  from  four  to  five  alternate  buds  to  form 
the  leader  limbs.  This  will  he  the  first  year’s  growth 
in  the  orchard.  The  second  year,  prune  back  these 
leaders  a  little,  and  particularly  the  upper  branches. 
(Fig.  56,  right.)  Cut  the  branches  off  so  that  the 
terminal  bud  will  be  in  a  position  to  lead  outward. 
If  a  two-year-old  tree  is  planted  and  the  head 
formed  in  the  nursery,  select  four  or  five  limbs  as 
leaders  and  cut  them  back  to  from  four  or  five  buds 
from  the  main  stem  or  trunk.  Each  succeeding  year 
the  orchardist  should  prune  the  top  leaders  back  a 
few  inches  and  cause  the  branches  to  spread  out  in 
order  to  form  a  symmetrically  shaped  head,  cover¬ 


ing  as  wide  an  area  as  possible,  because  the  greater 
the  leaf  surface  the  better  chance  there  is  of  a  large 
crop.  No  two  trees  are  pruned  alike,  hut  the  under- 
Bing  principles  of  pruning  are  practically  the  same. 

SUNSHINE  AND  AIR. — It  may  he  noticed  that 
the  buds  at  the  tips  of  the  branches  are  larger  and 
stronger  than  those  near  the  crotch,  because  they 
come  in  contact  with  more  sunlight.  There  is  then  a 
struggle  for  existence  between  the  buds  and  twigs, 
and  man  cannot  depend  on  this,  nature’s  method  of 
pruning,  hut  must  open  the  head  a  little  to  admit 
sunshine  and  air.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  gutted  out  and  exposed,  hut  it.  does  mean  that 
all  limbs  are  kept  from  crossing  or  matting.  Prun¬ 
ing  does  not  devitalize  the  tree  nor  cause  a  loss  of 
fruit.  Pruning,  on  the  other  hand,  increases  energy, 
especially  in  the  young  tree,  directs  strength  and 
vitality  into  the  weaker  limbs,  and  induces  an  even 
distribution  of  strong  fruit  spurs. 

FAVORABLE  PRUNING. — The  apple  tree  may  he 
pruned  any  time  from  November  to  April,  hut  it  has 
been  found  that  limbs  pruned  just  before  the  buds 
start  in  the  Spring  heal  over  faster  than  wounds 
made  in  the  Fall  or  Winter.  Often  young  trees  are 
neglected  for  five  or  six  years,  and  frequently  strong 
shoots  appear  from  the  base  of  the  tree.  This  growth 
is  usually  from  the  wild  stock  on  which  the  domestic 
variety  has  been  budded  or  grafted,  and  outgrows 
the  young  tree  (Fig.  54).  In  pruning  such  a  tree, 
cut  off  the  sucker  and  then  shape  up  the  head,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  55.  A  little  pruning  each  year  will 
mean  more  and  better  fruit.  Tt  will  facilitate  spray¬ 
ing  and  harvesting.  With  a  well-pruned,  healthy 
tree,  there  is  less  chance  for  disease  or  insects  to  do 
damage.  The  tree  will  live  longer  and  produce  more 
uniformly,  and  if  the  crotches  are  well  formed  there 
is  seldom  any  breakage.  A  well-pruned  orchard 
means  that  somebody  is  interested  in  producing  good 
fruit,  which  means  in  turn  a  profit  to  the  grower  and 
a  blessing  to  the  consumer.  HUGH  findlay. 


A  Combination  Duster  and  Sprayer 

My  old  spray  outfit  has  played  out.  With  16  acres  of 
fruit,  I  naturally  need  a  sprayer.  It  also  comes  in  very 
handy  in  whitewashing  and  disinfecting  the  barns  and 
poultry-houses.  I  also  do  some  outside  spraying,  not  for 
the  money  in  it  so  much  as  to  help  control  insects  and 


diseases  in  the  neighboring  orchards,  which  helps  to  con¬ 
trol  the  same  troubles  in  my  own.  On  the  other  hand. 
1  am  convinced  that  dusting  will  very  soon  be  the  stand¬ 
ard  control,  instead  of  the  liquid  spray,  for  fruit.  With 
a  new  henhouse,  so  that  by  next  Fall  I  can  accommodate 
about  800  hens  and  pullets,  l  believe  it  will  pay  me  to 
install  an  electric  lighting  outfit,  not  to  mention  the 
added  comfort  of  such  lights  in  the  house  and  barns. 
Now  comes  the  question.  Is  I  here  an.\  manufacturer 
who  makes  a  combined  outfit,  where  the  same  engine 
can  be  used  to  run  a  spray  pump,  a  duster,  and  a 
dynamo?  1  do  not  see  why  I  should  have  to  buy  three 
engines.  I  can  get  an  engine  separate,  a  duster  sepa¬ 
rate,  and  I  suppose  a  dynamo  separate,  but  cannot  find 
a  good  sprayer  as  yet  without  an  engine.  1  already 
have  a  flivver,  a  tractor,  and  a  tvvo-li.p.  engine,  but  I 
grant  that  this  small  engine  is  too  small  for  the  good 
work  for  what  I  need.  pf  \yi  wakdi.f 

New  York. 

MANY  of  us  face  this  same  problem,  in  our  own 
case  we  have  a  car  and  a  truck,  a  duster  and 
a  sprayer,  each  with  a  separate  engine.  We  have 
tried  taking  the  engine  off  the  sprayer  for  other 
work,  hut  it  never  seemed  to  pay.  We  do  not  believe 
it  is  a  wise  thing  to  do.  It  is  very  evident  that  dust¬ 
ing  is  to  grow  in  popularity.  It.  means  much  faster 
work,  and  with  most  insects  and  diseases  is  just  as 
effective  as  the  liquid  spray.  At  the  same  time,  we 
feel  that  a  liquid  sprayer  is  needed.  We  cannot  tight 
the  scale  effectively  without  it.  and,  as  Mi-.  Wardle 
says,  it  is  very  useful  for  whitewashing  or  spraying 
the  outside  of  houses.  \\  hat  we  need  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  duster  and  sprayer,  with  one  fixed  engine,  and 
a  dusting  machine  which  can  lx*  mounted  on  the  top 
of  the  sprayer  tank  when  needed.  Both  duster  and 
spray  pump  should  he  arranged  so  that  they  can  he 
connected  with  the  engine.  Such  a  combination  ma¬ 
chine  is  tin?  great  present  need  in  fruit  growing. 
Last  year  we  gave  a  picture  of  such  a  machine,  hut 
we  are  not  sure  that  it  has  ever  been  developed. 
Usually  some  of  our  readers  are  ahead  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  in  adopting  things  of  this  sort.  Quite 
likely  someone  has  worked  out  the  plan.  If  that  is 
so  we  would  like  to  hear  about  it. 


Several  cases  where  valuable  watches  or  jewelry 
have  been  stolen  are  reported  to  us.  The  owners  kept 
these  valuables  concealed  at  home,  and  spoke  of  the  hid¬ 
ing  places  lo  friends.  It  is  a  mistake  to  keep  money  or 
valuables  tucked  away.  Far  better  put  them  in  a  bank. 


4  doling,  A eglecied  Tree.  Note  the  Height  of  the  Sucker  Growing  from  the  Tree, 
as  Compared  with  the  Tree  Itself.  Fig.  51/. 


The  Same  Tree,  with  the  Sucker  Cut  Out,  and  hut  a  Few  of  the  Interlacing  Branches 

Removed.  Fig.  no. 
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Making  a  Job  on  a  Farm 

I  am  a  man  of  50,  once  farmer,  carpenter  and  miner 
in  Colorado,  since  a  printer,  and  about  to  go  back  to 
the  land.  I  have  bought  a  00-acre  farm  in  Greene 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  a  section  where  there  are  few  if  any 
good  farms.  This  is  an  old  farm  and  the  best  of  the 
district,  but  has  been  abandoned  for  several  years.  It 
is  knee  deep  in  clover  and  Timothy,  and  the  small 
orchard  has  good  apples,  remarkably  free  from  blemish. 
There  are  three  streams,  good  meadow,  fair  plow  land 
and  30  acres  of  line  timber,  some  2  and  3  ft.  in  diameter 
(oak.  pine  and  chestnut). 

I  have  orders  to  build  three  bungalows  on  farm  for 
Summer  residents  on  lease — people  I  know — and  design 
a  Summer  camp  for  a  few  families,  besides.  I  plan  to 
sell  truck,  eggs,  milk  and  chickens  to  Summer  resorters 
on  farm  and  in  region.  There  is  a  local  sawmill  a  short 
haul  away,  which  charges  $7.50  per  1,000  board  feet  for 
sawing  any  dimension.  The  mill  will  also  buy  my  logs 
for  lumber  and  stuff  for  barrel  making,  but  I  don’t  know 
what  basis  to  compute  prices  on.  Where  can  I  buy 
feeder  calves  and  pigs  (either  weanlings  or  just  on 
pasture)?  Can  1  butcher  my  calves  and  pigs  on  farm 
and  sell  the  meat,  or  must  I  have  inspection  of  same? 
How  to  notify  inspection  is  wanted?  What  sort  of  saw 
can  I  use  for  lumber?  What  should  I  do  about  clean¬ 
ing  the  old  well  to  make  it  safe  for  use?  It  is  a  dug 
well  and  has  a  good  reputation,  but  unused  for  years. 

New  York.  s.  n.  w. 


the  same  time  as  manure:  also,  that  one  should  use 
lime  in  seeding  to  clover.  I  read  that  the  best  time  to 
apply  lime  is  in  the  Fall  after  plowing,  and  leave  it 
over  Winter,  but  this  will  not  be  plowed  until  Spring. 

Massachusetts.  J.  b.  t. 


We  should  spread  the  compost  and  plow  it  under. 
Then  plant  potatoes  and  use  the  fertilizer  in  hill  or 
drill.  Never  use  lime  when  planting  potatoes,  is  a 
good  rule  to  follow.  It  is  not  likely  that  lime  will 
increase  the  potato  crop,  while  it  will  be  quite  sure 
to  increase  the  scab  disease.  As  for  using  lime  with 


Pruning  'he  young 


stone.  The  real  object  in  using  lime  is  not  to  supply- 
plant  food  so  much  as  to  act  on  the  soil  chemically. 
If  this  marble  dust  can  be  had  without  cost,  we 
should,  by  all  means,  use  it — up  to  the  labor  economy 
of  hauling  it.  We  should  spread  it  mostly  on  grass 
and  clover. 

Fruit  Trees  on  Muck  Land 

Will  fruit  trees  grow  on  muck?  I  have  bought  10 
acres  of  it,  and  understand  vegetable  growing.  The 
muck  I  have  secured  has  second  growth  timber  on  it. 
such  as  elms  and  sugar  maples,  and  the  soil  runs  from 
10  to  20  ft.  deep.  I  wanted  to  set  out  just  enough  fruit 
for  my  own  use.  g.  e.  s. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Muck  lands  have  been  formed  by  an  accumulation 
of  plants  or  other  organic  materials.  An  excessive 
amount  of  moisture  has  prevented  its  decay,  and 
the  result  is  a  layer  of  this  undecomposed  organic 
matter,  varying  in  depth  anywhere  from  2  to  50.  el¬ 
even  100  ft.  Muck  is  notoriously  low  in  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  and  available  nitrogen,  though  because  of  its 
ease  in  working  and  readiness  of  drainage,  it  has  be¬ 
come  valuable  for  truck  crops. 


THIS  man  seems  to  have  his  plans  well  laid,  lie 
will  make  use  of  his  skill  as  a  carpenter  to  help 
out  his  farming;  a  wise  plan,  that.  Then  he  seems 
to  have  no  illusions  about  growing  great  crops  and 
spending  a  small  fortune  for  equipment  and  fer¬ 
tilizer.  With  an  abundance  of  pasture  lie  can  fatten 
calves  and  pigs  and  develop  a  home  trade,  thus 
organizing  a  business  cheaper  than  could  be  done  by 
plowing  his  meadows  and  trying  to  raise  crops.  As 
to  the  questions: 

We  think  you  can  buy  all  the  calves  and  pigs  you 
need  from  local  farmers  and  dairymen.  We  should 
advertise  in  the  local  papers  and  also  in  Kingston 
and  Catskill.  We  have  found  good  stock  in  this 
way.  The  calves  offered  you  may  not  be  large 
enough  for  your  purpose,  but  you  can  probably  get 
all  you  need  in  Albany. 

Very  likely  a  small  advertisement  in  our  Sub¬ 
scribers’  Exchange  department  will  locate  some  one 
who  has  a  sawing  outfit  for  sale.  You  can  find  prac¬ 
tically  everything  in  that  department. 

A  farmer  is  permitted  to  butcher  and  sell  calves 
and  pigs  of  his  own  raising  without  inspection. 
There  is  a  local  ordinance  in  New  York  City  which 
compels  inspection  of  carcasses  sent  here.  If  you 
buy  and  sell  you  will  probably  be  ranked  as  a 
butcher.  Better  write  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  at  Albany,  tell  them  just  what  you  expect 
to  do,  and  get  a  ruling  from  them. 

Put  a  windlass  with  rope  and  bucket  over  the 
well.  Before  you  go  down  put  a  lighted  lantern  at 
the  end  of  a  rope  and  lower  it  down.  If  the  lantern 
keeps  burning  it  is  safe  for  you  to  go  down.  If  the 
flame  goes  out  there  is  carbonic  acid  gas  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  which  might  poison  you.  If  the  lantern  goes 
out  put  down  a  bucket  pump  and  work*  it  so  as  to 
mix  up  the  air,  or  put  several  bags  at  the  end  of  a 
rope  and  churn  them  up  and  down  through  the  air 
in  the  well.  When  it  is  safe  go  down  and  dig  out 
the  dirt  and  foul  stuff  at  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
pulling  it  out  with  the  bucket.  Pump  the  water  out 
several  times  until  it  runs  clear,  and  drop  down  a 
quantity  of  hot  charcoal. 


Various  Farm  Problems 

Does  Rye  Make  Good  Hay? 

Wo  have  a  lot  of  rye,  about  30  bushels  sowing,  and 
last  year  we  had  about  the  same.  By  the  time  we  bad 
it  thrashed,  and  all  the  labor  together,  we  were  in  debt. 
Is  green  rye  good  for  hay?  If  so,  we  are  going  to  cut 
it  and  make  bay  of  it;  and,  if  not,  we  will  let  it  go  and 
reap  it.  _  vr.  ,t. 

Livingston,  N.  Y. 

E  have  used  a  good  deal  of  green  rye  hay.  It 
is  the  poorest  of  all  the  grain  hays;  that  is, 
hays  made  from  green  grain,  because  the  stems  are 
hard  and  tough.  Our  stock  eat  it  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  like  it.  Most  farmers  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  letting  the  rye  stand  too  long.  When  the 
conditions  are  just  right  the  plants  will  nearly 
double  in  size  in  a  week,  and  it  is  hard  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  let  it  grow  and  make  a  big  yield.  For 
best  hay  it  should  be  cut  before  the  head  forms.  It 
will  then  be  2  to  3  ft.  high.  By  the  time  the  head 
is  well  formed  the  stalks  are  tough.  We  should  cut 
for  hay  before  the  head  forms,  and  thus  save  cost 
of  harvesting,  binding  and  thrashing — if  we  had 
stock  to  eat,  the  hay. 

Best  Time  to  Apply  Lime 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  in  sod  that  I  intend  to  break 
up  next  Spring  and  plant  in  potatoes  and  corn,  mainly. 
I  have  quite  a  large  pile  of  seaweed  (or  eel  grass), 
leaves,  etc.,  that  by  Spring  will  be  fairly  well  rotted, 
that  I  shall  plow  in.  In  the  Fall,  after  the  crop  is  har¬ 
vested,  I  shall  cross-plow,  manure,  and  sow  down  to 
Red-top  and  Alsike  clover,  as  it  is  a  low,  wet  piece,  and 
no  chance  to  drain.  I  shall  use  fertilizer  harrowed  in, 
as  well  as  the  compost  plowed  in.  I  wish  to  use  some 
lime  and  I  have  read  that  one  should  not  use  lime  at 


manure,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  mix  them  together 
above  ground  or  exposed  to  the  air.  One  action  of 
the  lime  would  be  to  set  free  some  of  the  nitrogen 
in  the  manure.  When  the  manure  is  plowed  into 
the  ground  there  is  no  sound  objection  to  spreading 
.the  lime  and  harrowing  it  in.  In  case  the  lime  did 


act  upon  the  manure,  the  ammonia,  thus  set  free, 
would  be  absorbed  and  held  in  the  soil.  After  the 
potatoes  are  dug  you  can  fit  the  soil  right,  put  in  the 
lime  and  seed  to  grass  and  clover. 

The  Use  of  Marble  Dust 

Some  time  within  a  year  I  read  in  your  paper  an 
article  on  lime.  This  author  mentioned  marble  dust.  I 
can  get  quarry  muck  within  an  eighth  of  a  mile  without 


Here  we  have  a  picture  showing  one  of  the  giant  red¬ 
wood  trees  on  the  Pacific  coast,  utilized  as  a  barn.  The 
lower  part  of  the  tree  has  decayed,  making  an  opening 
large  enough  to  shelter  horses.  It  is  said  that  these 
redwood  trees  are  the  oldest  of  living  plants,  its  well 
as  the  largest. 

cost.  I  do  not  believe* my  land  sour,  for  all  our  water 
is  hard,  and  clover  grows  well.  But  if  marble  dust  is 
an  available  plant  food,  would  it  pay  me  to  feed  my  hay 
laud  by  top-dressing?  Would  it  be  better  for  me  to  use 
acid  to  free  the  marble?  u.  H.  w. 

Vermont. 

Marble  dust  cannot  be  called  “an  available  plant 
food.”  Usually  it  is  not  as  available  as  ground  lime¬ 


Now  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  if  the  muck  is 
deep,  or  the  water  table  high,  the  relatively  deep¬ 
rooting  trees  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  good  foothold, 
or  will  die  from  wet  feet.  In  fact,  trees  growing  in 
muck  have  been  reported  easily  blown  over.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  muck  is  shallow  and  the  soil  be¬ 
neath  is  good — though  it  is  more  apt  to  be  a  heavy 
clay  or  some  other  impervious  substance — then  fruit 
trees  might  grow  well.  In  the  main,  fruit  trees  will 
not  be  found  doing  well  on  muck.  An  orchard  near 
muck  land  is  reported  which  ran  down  to  the  muck 
area ;  the  trees  were  dead  or  dwarfed  in  proximity 
to  the  muck.  If  you  decide  to  try  the  experiment  for 
yourself,  pick  the  highest,  best-drained  spot.  Straw¬ 
berries  often  do  well  on  muck.  ir.  b.  t. 

Alfalfa  Needs  Open  Land 

We  have  about  20  acres  of  flat  land  underlaid  with 
clay,  with  about  one  foot  of  soil.  Would  it  grow  Al¬ 
falfa?  It  is  good  for  clover  and  Timothy,  but  have 
never  tried  Alfalfa.  e.  j.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  not  good  Alfalfa  land.  With  good  under¬ 
drainage  and  subsoiling — that  is,  breaking  up  the 
clay  subsoil  beneath  the  ordinary  furrow — it  might 
produce  a  fair  crop  for  a  few  years.  Alfalfa  is  a 
deep-rooted  plant  and  does  best  in  an  open  soil  with¬ 
out  hardpan,  where  the  roots  can  work  down  deep, 
it  might  produce  Alfalfa  which  would  live  as  long  as 
clover,  but  for  a  permanent  Alfalfa  crop  there 
should  be  a  more  open  subsoil. 

Fish  as  a  Fertilizer 

What  is  the  chemical  value  of  fish  as  a  fertilizer? 
Are  fish  of  no  food  value  along  the  coast  being  con¬ 
verted  into  this  use,  and,  if  so.  to  what  approximate 
extent,  and  how  prepared?  D.  c.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

•Fish  contain  considerable  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  but  no  potash.  The  fish  will  run  all 
the  way  from  3  to  7  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  water.  The  ordinary  fish  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  taken  from  fish  that  are  cooked  and  pressed 
to  crush  out  the  oil.  Then  what  is  left  is  dried  and 
ground  into  meal.  Refuse,  or  fish  of  no  food  value, 
can  be  used  in  various  ways.  Some  farmers  spread 
it  right  on  the  soil  and  plow  it  under  for  corn.  This 
raw  fish  is  likely  to  sour  the  ground,  and  it  is  well  to 
use  limestone  with  it.  The  fish  is  sometimes  spread 
out  and  covered  with  land  plaster  or  gypsum.  This 
dries  it  out  and  prevents  decay  to  some  extent.  Or 
the  fish  can  be  mixed  into  the  manure  pile  or  com¬ 
post  heap  and  left  for  several  months  to  ferment. 
Where  there  is  a  good  supply  of  horse  manure  in  the 
pile,  the  fish  will  be  well  broken  up  and  fitted  for 
the  manure.  The  thing  to  remember  about  fish  is 
that  it  supplies  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  but  needs 
potash,  especially  on  light  soils. 


New  Jersey  Poultry  Outlook 

HEN  the  New  Jersey  poultrymen  began  their 
campaign  for  egg-laying  contests  one  prom¬ 
inent  argument  was  that  these  contests,  properly 
conducted,  would  stimulate  the  poultry  business  and 
increase  egg  production.  Events  have  shown'  that 
this  argument  was  sound.  New  Jersey  is  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front  as  an  egg  State.  The  business 
has  been  both  stimulated  and  organized.  Both  Vine- 
land  and  Westwood  are  becoming  headquarters  for 
poultrymen,  and  there  is  to  be  a  still  greater  devel¬ 
opment.  In  the  future  both  of  these  towns  are 
likely  to  follow  the  development  of  Petaluma,  Cal., 
and  become  great  shipping  points  for  eggs.  They 
will  have  the  advantage  of  being  close  to  market. 
There  is  now  to  be  started  a  new  poultry  contest,  in 
which  the  birds  will  be  compared  on  the  basis  of 
their  value  for  meat  production, 
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Can  We  Break  the  Tobacco  Habit? 

I  want  to  get  rid  of  the  tobacco  habit.  Can  it  be 
done,  and,  if  so,  how  do  you  do  it?  n.  c.  J. 

HE  secret  of  breaking  off  the  tobacco  habit  is  a 
real  honest  desire  to  quit,  then  do  it.  A  large 
part  of  the  people  who  say  that  they  want  to  stop 
the  use  of  tobacco  do  not  honestly  want  to  quit  the 
weed.  They  pretend  that  they  wish  to  be  rid  of  the 
tobacco  habit,  even  to  the  point  of  deceiving  them¬ 
selves,  but  deep-rooted  under  the  veneer  of  good 
resolution  lies  the  conviction  that  they  cannot,  and 
really  do  not,  want  to  give  up  the  solace  of  the  sub¬ 
tle,  soothing  leaf.  “Swearing  off”  is  very  largely 
“bunk,”  and  seldom  gets  anywhere  except  to  the 
tobacconist’s  after  a  few  hours  or  days  lay-off.  Some 
folks  “swear  off”  for  the  joy  that  comes  with  swear¬ 
ing  on  again. 

Given  an  honest  desire  to  stop  the  use  of  tobacco, 
any  man.  no  matter  how  confirmed  a  user  of  the 
weed,  can  stop.  All  he  needs  is  the  real  desire  to 
quit.  Then  quit  and  make  use  of  his  will  power.  I 
have  no  patience  with  the  man  who  pretends  that 
lie  lacks  the  will  power.  Such  a  “weak  sister”  needs 
to  become  ashamed  of  himself  and  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf  in  life  and  study  self-control. 

Quitting  tobacco  comes  hard  at  first.  The  nerves 
rebel,  the  whole  body,  metaphorically,  gets  down  on 
its  liaunch-bones  and  howls  like  a  homesick  hound. 
Drugs  and  medicines,  except  as  maybe 
prescribed  by  the  family  physician  after 
careful  study  and  examination  of  the 
case,  are  of  little  service  and  should 
be  shunned.  Most  “cures”  are  fakes, 
depending  on  suggestion  to  turn  the 
trick.  The  wife  who  thinks  to  dope 
her  husband’s  coffee  with  some  “cure" 
to  make  him  give  up  tobacco,  would 
better  drop  the  idea  at  once;  she  is  on 
dangerous  ground,  and  may  get  into 
serious  difficulties.  It  will  be  better 
to  forget  it. 

When  a  man  makes  up  his  mind  to 
quit  tobacco,  and  does  quit,  he  should 
form  the  habit  of  regular  meals,  regu¬ 
lar  exercise  in  open  air,  ample  hours  of 
rest  and  sleep  in  a  comfortable  bed  on 
a  sleeping  porch  or  in  a  room  with 
windows  open.  He  should  drink  the 
juice  of  two  sweet  oranges  just  before 
going  to  bed,  and  again  midway  be¬ 
tween  breakfast  and  the  noon  meal, 
daily.  When  the  craving  for  tobacco 
becomes  insistent  he  should  chew  gum, 
eat  a  few  raisins,  nuts,  or  some  candy, 
to  get  his  mind  off  his  trouble  and  give 
rlie  mouth,  throat  and  stomach  some¬ 
thing  to  do.  He  should  drink  quantities  of  pure, 
cool  water.  It  is  very  important  that  he  should 
evacuate  the  bowels  regularly,  and  should  form 
the  habit  of  doing  so  each  morning  immedi¬ 
ately  after  an  early  breakfast.  A  man  of  chronic 
constipated  habit  trying  to  quit  tobacco  usually  has 
an  irritable  disposition,  like  the  “constipated  cross¬ 
eyed  bear”  of  the  advertisements  of  a  certain  “regu¬ 
lator.”  The  orange  juice  and  regular  habits  will 
prove  a  great  help.  He  should  not  resort  to  pills  or 
regulators,  which  may  leave  him  worse  off  than  be¬ 
fore.  If  the  jangled  nerves  prove  more  than  he  can 
bear  without  help,  he  should  consult  the  family  doc¬ 
tor.  who  will  probably  give  good  advice  and  recom¬ 
mend  a  simple  tonic. 

Quitting  the  tobacco  habit  is  really  easy  if  you 
go  about  it  right.  Sometimes  a  little  mental  sug¬ 
gestion  helps;  try  the  plan  of  Dr.  Couf*  and  repeat 
often  “Every  day  in  every  way  I  find  it  easier  and 
easier  to  give  up  tobacco.”  But  the  main  thing  is 
to  quit  and  stay  put. 

Some  addict  may  say  “Oh  that’s  all  talk ;  what 
does  he  know  about  a  habit  like  mine?”  In  answer 
lei  me  say  that  my  remarks  on  this  subject  are  based 
on  personal  experience  and  observation  of  many 
cases  which  made  a  success  of  quitting  the  use  of 
tobacco.  I  began  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  cigars  when 
I  was  13  years  old.  At  18  I  was  a  confirmed  smoker, 
and  smoked  through  most  of  my  waking  hours,  even 
before  breakfast,  while  dressing — cigarettes,  cigars 
and  pipes.  Soon  after  I  entered  the  medical  school, 
at  21.  I  began  to  notice  the  effect  of  excessive  use  of 
tobacco  on  my  heart  action,  my  nervous  system  and 
muscles.  I  went  through  several  swearing-off 
periods.  When  “swearing  off”  it  was  customary  to 
give  away  all  smoking  supplies  and  equipment.  I 
did  it  more  than  once,  and  enjoyed  stocking  up  and 
returning  to  the  habit  again.  .Tust  before  I  got  my 
degree  as  M.D.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  cut  out  to¬ 
bacco  and  quit.  For  some  weeks  I  let  the  pipes  and 
supplies  of  smoking  material  remain  in  my  room 
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where  I  was  bound  to  see  them.  It  came  hard  at 
first,  but  for  over  15  years  I  did  not  use  tobacco  in 
any  form.  I  finally  ceased  to  have  any  craving 
for  it. 

Then,  when  well  past  40,  I  had  work  which  kept 
me  going  at  all  hours,  lived  in  a  hotel  where  cigars 
were  freely  circulated  after  the  evening  meal.  One 
evening,  after  over  15  years  of  total  abstinence  from 
tobacco,  believing  myself  beyond  habit  forming,  1 
tried  a  big.  fat.  dark  cigar.  It  did  not  make  me 
sick;  if  was  agreeable,  but  I  did  not  enthuse  over  it. 
Since  that  time  1  have  smoked  a  cigar  or  a  pipe  now 
and  then,  mainly  for  sociability,  though  sometimes 
to  help  me  keep  awake  when  attending  some  conven¬ 
tion,  or  when  kept  out  after  hours.  But  1  have 
never  again  formed  the  tobacco  habit.  I  may  smoke 

one,  sometimes  two.  and  very  rarely  three  cigars,  in 

• 

a  period  of  24  hours,  or  I  may  go  for  days,  weeks 
and  even  months,  without  smoking.  The  old  craving 
is  gone  forever.  If  a  man  past  middle  life  can  get 
any  comfort  out  of  the  moderate  use  of  tobacco, 
without  abusing  the  privilege  or  working  injury  to 
others,  I  would  not  urge  him  to  quit.  But  the  young 
man  or  boy  who  deliberately  sets  out  to  acquire  the 
tobacco  habit,  almost  always  extremely  distasteful 
at  first,  is  very  foolish.  Being  both  young  and  fool¬ 
ish.  and  having  a  desire  to  appear  smart  and 
“manly”  in  the  eyes  of  companions  whose  opinions 


on  such  subjects  are  without  value  except  in  the 
youth’s  imagination,  he  probably  will  not  take  good 
advice.  a  family  physician. 


Who  Owns  the  Carcass  of  This  Deer? 

A  trapper  of  this  town,  while  on  the  trap  line,  finds 
a  live  deer  caught  in  a  wire  fence.  He  goes  at  once  to 
find  the  owner  of  the  land  where  the  deer  is.  On  re¬ 
turn,  the  trapper  and  landowner  find  the  deer  dead,  a 
bullet  hole  through  the  head.  The  landowner  goes  back 
to  his  home  and  calls  over  the  wire  for  the  game  war¬ 
den  ;  he  is  not  home,  but  the  warden’s  wife  requests 
them  to  care  for  it  to  save  the  meat.  The  warden  called 
the  next  day ;  he  did  not  say  just  what  disposition 
would  be  made  of  it,  told  them  to  keep  it  a  few  days, 
and  intimated  the  State  might  take  it.  Is  there  any 
law  in  this  State  (Connecticut)  giving  the  warden  a 
right  to  take  the  deer  from  the  owner  of  land  where 
deer  was  found,  even  if  it  was  shot  by  an  unknown  per¬ 
son  violating  tbe  law?  The  landowner  claims  the  deer. 

Connecticut.  c.  w. 

S  this  was  a  rather  unusual  case  it  was  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  State  Game  Commissioner  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  who  gave  the  following  opinion : 

“Under  tbe  common  law.  wild  deer  are  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  State.  When  unlawfully  killed,  they 
still  remain  the  property  of  the  State.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  a  deer  had  been  shot  by  an  unknown  hunter 
and  was  discovered  before  it  was  dead,  by  a  trapper 
who  immediately  went  to  tin*  owner  of  the  farm 
upon  which  the  animal  was  discovered,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  telephoned  to  the  county  warden  for  instructions. 
He  received  instructions  to  hog-dress  it  and  hang  it 
up.  Subsequently,  the  case  was  investigated  by  the 
warden,  and  he  requested  the  farmer  who  had  the 
custody  of  the  animal  to  let  it  hang  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  in  order  that  it  might  ripen,  and  finally  the 
warden  called  for  the  animal,  left  one  hindquarter 
and  considerable  of  the  loin  and  flank  with  the 
farmer  to  compensate  him  for  his  trouble,  and 
turned  the  rest  of  the  carcass  over  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  for  disposal. 

“The  Connecticut  law  does  not  make  any  special 
provision  for  the  disposal  of  contraband  game,  or 
unlawful  devices  which  may  be  seized.  By  following 


the  usual  custom,  the  commission  is  disposing  of  the 
property  by  sale,  and  turning  the  revenue  therefrom 
into  the  State  Treasury. 

“Your  correspondent  states  that  the  landowner 
claimed  the  deer.  The  warden  reports  that  the  land- 
owner.  who  was  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  most  esti¬ 
mable  citizen,  made  no  claim  for  the  deer,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  he  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  receipt  of  a 
portion  given  him  in  compensation  for  his  trouble. 

“I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  State’s  ownership  of  the  animal  under 
the  conditions  found.  In  fact,  had  it  been  possible 
to  find  the  slayer,  who  probably  was  frightened 
away  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  trapper, 
the  animal  naturally  would  have  been  seized  as 
evidence  in  the  case.  .t.  w.  titcomb.” 


Cellar  and  Attic  for  Plant  Growing 

1.  Could  a  well-lighted  attic  be  used  successfully  as 
a  hothouse  or  greenhouse?  I  can  use  wood  or  gas  for 
heat.  2.  What  can  1  raise  in  a  dark  cellar  for  market 
ar  a  fair  price?  c.  \v. 

Pennsylvania. 

HE  use  of  the  attic  is  impracticable  for  many 
reasons.  The  plants  would  not  get  the  needed 
sunshine,  and  unless  they  get  plenty  of  light  from 
all  sides  they  would  all  grow  towards  the  lightest 
side.  Take  flowers,  for  instance;  they  are  generally 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  window, 
and  if  they  are  not  turned  part  way 
around  occasionally  they  will  grow  lop¬ 
sided.  It  would  he  very  difficult  to 
have  the  temperature  the  right  degree 
day  and  night  in  an  attic.  It  would 
be  very  apt  to  he  too  cold  at  night  and 
too  warm  in  the  daytime.  In  watering 
the  plants  the  water  would  leak 
through  on  the  floor,  and  soon  warp 
and  rot  the  boards. 

2.  This  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  do. 
as  there  is  not  much  vegetable  life  that 
can  survive  the  darkness.  Mushrooms 
will  probably  do  the  best,  but  I  would 
not  advise  anyone  to  undertake  this  on 
a  large  scale  without  some  experience. 
Rhubarb  can  he  grown  in  this  way.  hut 
is  not  satisfactory;  the  stalks  are 
spindly  and  not  much  flavor.  The  best 
method  is  to  grow  your  crop  outside, 
store  it  in  the  cellar  and  sell  it  in  the 
Winter  time.  Two  very  profitable  crops 
can  he  stored  in  a  dark,  cool  cellar  in 
November  and  sold  all  through  the 
Winter.  rfhe  first  is  cauliflower,  which 
will  be  discussed  shortly  in  The  It. 
N.-Y.  The  other  is  celery.  By  packing 
this  in  boxes,  100  roots  in  a  box,  putting  damp  earth 
on  roots  as  packed  in  the  box,  and  kept  very  cool, 
it  will  keep  until  February  and  March. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Plowing  Under  Cornstalk  or  Rye 

Would  sweet  cornstalks,  plowed  under  green,  make 
good  manure.'1  Seeding  rye  in  I  la;  Fall,  and  plowing  it 
under  in  Spring,  what  is  the  best  height  to  turn  un- 

derJ  v  .  h.a. 

New  York. 

ANY  crop  which  supplies  hulk  or  liumus  will  help 
land,  hut  when  a  crop  like  sweet  cornstalks  is 
plowed  under  it  may  sour  the  soil  unless  lime  is  used 
in  connection  with  it.  A  ton  of  sweet  cornstalks 
with  the  ears  removed  will  contain  only  about  5  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  and  a  small  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  Thus  the  amount  of  plant  food  is 
small,  hut  the  effect  upon  the  soil  will  he  good,  pro¬ 
vided  a  fair  quantity  of  lime  is  used.  By  plowing 
under  the  sweet  cornstalks  after  the  ears  are  picked 
and  then  seeding  rye,  the  land  will  be  covered  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter,  and  in  the  Spring  the  rye  can 
he  plowed  under,  thus  keeping  the  land  occupied  and 
supplying  a  good  deal  of  organic  matter.  The  best 
way  of  all  to  handle  a  crop  of  green  rye  for  this 
purpose  is  first  to  chop  it  up  with  a  disk  or  cutaway 
harrow  when  the  rye  is  about  18  in.  or  2  ft.  high. 
If  the  crop  is  chopped  up  at  that  time  and  then 
plowed  under,  you  will  obtain  the  best,  results  from 
it.  In  case  this  is  not  done,  we  should  plow  under 
rye  just  as  the  little  grains  are  forming  in  the  head. 
It  is  usually  a  mistake  to  let  the  rye  stand  until  the 
stems  are  hard  as  it  is  then  very  slow  to  decay. 
After  plowing  the  rye  under  it  is  better  to  pack  the 
soil  hard  with  a  heavy  drag  or  roller.  If  this  is  not 
done  the  air  will  work  in  through  the  hollow  steins 
of  the  rye  and  make  trouble.  The  rye  will  ferment 
and  sour  the  land,  or  dry  it  out,  so  that  if  would  be 
very  difficult  to  get  a  crop  to  grow.  This  trouble  is 
prevented  by  packing  the  ground  hard  after  the  rye 
is  plowed  under. 


A  bunch  of  cattle  in  a  Pennsylvania  pasture.  Pennsylvania  was,  and  is,  one  of  the 
great  cattle  feeding  Htates.  The  live  stock  market  at  Lancaster  is  one  of  Hie  best  in 
the  country.  One  object  in  printing  this  picture  is  to  show  the  old-fashioned  lime¬ 
kiln  in  the  right  hand  corner.  You  can  see  these  old  limekilus  everywhere  in  the 

limestone  sections. 
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l  A  complete  fertilizer  service 
jto  suit  your  individual  needs 

Developed  after  consultation  with  representatives  of  t lie  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agronomy  of  (lie  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


Gir 


FERTILIZERS 

Dependable  Quality 


1.  High  Analysis  Mixed  Fertilizers — 

oontain  not  less  than  1(5  units  of  plant  food 
per  ton.  Use  high  analysis  fertilizers,  ap¬ 
plying  a  smaller  amount  to  the  acre. 

2.  Acid  Phosphate — 

guaranteed  10%  available  Phosphoric 
Acid,  thoroughly  cured,  milled  and 
screened,  containing  a  minimum  of  moist¬ 
ure. 

3.  Raw  Materials — 

for  shipment  in  straight,  assorted  or  less 
than  carload  lots.  The  best  quality  ma¬ 
terials  at  attractive  prices. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Worthen  of  Cornell  says — 

“The  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange  de¬ 
serves  credit  for  having  developed  a  most  pro¬ 
gressive  program  for  1923.  It  offers  a  service 
which  New  York  farmers  should  appreciate.  It 
will  enable  them  to  secure  readily  the  necessary 
fertilizers  or  fertilizing  materials  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  indeed  a  service  long  needed  in  our  New 
York  agriculture  and  I  trust  farmers  generally 
will  accept  it  as  such.’’ 


Let  the  G.  L.  F. — a  farmers’  organization,  owned  by  farmers, — 
buy  your  fertilizer  for  you. 

J  Your  local  C.  L.  F.  agent  will  take  care 

,*  of  your  requirements,  or  if  there  is  no 

i|  local  agent  in  your  community,  write 

\{  The  Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc. 

J  Dept.  I,  Byrne  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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I  THE  BEST  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT  I 

|  For  any  reader  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  an  \ 

|  AUTOGRAPHED  COPY  | 

|  Hope  Farm  Notes  | 

I  'T’HE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  has  nearly  a  | 
=  A  million  readers.  Every  day  in  the  year  is  birth-  = 

=  day  for  hundreds  of  them.  They  are  all  interested  = 

=  in  Hope  Farm  and  the  book  given  on  their  birthday 
|  would  be  a  permanent  gift — always  remembered. 

|  The  Hope  Farm  Man  will  write  his  name  5 

E  in  all  such  gift  books  if  desired.  Order  a  few  days  = 

E  in  advance  and  the  book  will  be  promptly  mailed.  = 

E  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  E 

ZZ  GENTLEMEN — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send  me,  postpaid,  a  — 
—  copy  of  “  Hope  Farm  Notes.”  ^ 

Name .  — 

^  Town  .  “ 

~  Stale . ..R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No .  ZZ 

ruiimiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimrr. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


General  Farm  Topics 


Winter  Keeping  of  Apples 

Until  this  Winter  I  have  had  more  or 
less  trouble  with  the  Winter  keeping  of 
apples.  I  have  a  small  cold  cellar  par¬ 
titioned  off  from  the  main  cellar,  and  my 
apples  begin  to  lose  plumpness  and  shrivel 
almost  before  midwinter  arrives.  I  have 
tried  keeping  a  pail  of  water  standing  in 
the  cold  cellar,  but  this  has  not  proved 
effective.  The  present  Winter  I  put  a 
gallon  sprinkling  can  filled  with-  cold  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  cold  cellar  in  the  latter  part  of 
November,  and  about  twice  a  week  since 
then  I  have  sprinkled  the  floor  rather 
freely.  My  apples  have  kept  extremely 
well,  and  fit  the  present  date  (January 
25)  are  showing  no  signs  of  shriveling. 
The  floor  of  the  cold  cellar  is  of  boards, 
not  tightly  joined,  and  a  window  with  a 
hinged  door  taking  the  place  of  a  single 
light  enables  me  to  ventilate  the  cellar 
and  cool  it  off  when  desired.  I  thought 
perhaps  some  of  your  readers  might  have 
a  similar  trouble  with  the  premature 
shriveling  of  apples  kept  under  similar 
conditions  find  might  find  the  above  sug¬ 
gestion  helpful.  n.  e.  bushier. 

Massachusetts. 


There  are  apple  orchards  near  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  where  this  plan  of  seeding  Alfalfa 
has  worked  well. 


Taxes  on  Personal  Property 

On  page  3  F.  W.  Cornwall  of  Wayne 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  rather  ably  discusses  the  needs 
of  the  farmer.  To  my  mind,  in  his  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  changes  which  would  bring 
him  relief,  he  forgets  one  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  to  wit:  The  restoration  to  the 
local  tax  rolls  of  intangible  personal 
property.  Its  restoration  should  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  enactment  which  would 
bring  it  from  its  hiding  places  and  com¬ 
pel  it  to  carry  its  share  of  local  tax  bur¬ 
dens.  Repeal  of  the  tax-exempt  securities 
law,  about  which  we  are  lately  reading 
so  much  in  the  public  press,  is  another 
desirable  change,  but  would  bring  nothing 
like  the  early  relief  to  the  farmer  and 
other  real  property  owners  that  would 
accrue  from  taxing  intangible  personal 
property. 

The  action  of  the  1920  Legislature  in 
exempting  it  was  little  short  of  a  crime 
against  both  economies  and  morality. 

New  York.  brayton  t.  scott. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 


Jan.  2-Feb.  23— New  York  .State 
School  of  Agriculture,  Cobleskill,  short 
course  in  agriculture  and  ice  cream  mak¬ 
ing. 

Feb.  0-9 — New  York  State  Grange,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  7-April  17 — •‘Courses  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  horticulture,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York  City. 

Feb.  12-16 — Farmers’  Week.  New  York 
Agricultural  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  21-23— Eastern  meeting.  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  N.  Y. 

March  12-17 — International  Flower 
Show.  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 


v  key . 

May  15-10 — American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club,  New  York  City. 

Dec.  13-15— North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show, 
Westwood,  N.  .1. 


Paint  for  Silo;  Pasture  Grasses 

Is  there  any  paint  made  that  would  be 
suitable  to  apply  to  inside,  walls  of  a 
silo  to  make  it  more  air  tight?  What 
kind  of  seed  would  he  best  for  permanent, 
pasture?  I  shall  plow,  dress,  and  had 
planned  to  sow  oats  as  cover  crop.  What 
would  you  advise?  R-  W.  C. 

Maine. 

There  are  any  number  of  proprietary 
paints  that  are  recommended  for  coating 
the  inside  of  a  silo.  I  suggest  the  use  of 
pine  tar  and  gasoline.  Use  just  enough 
gasoline  to  cut  the  tar  so  that  it  can  he 
spread  with  an  ordinary  brush  or  white¬ 
wash  brush.  The  gasoline  will  evaporate 
and  the  tar  will  adhere  to  the  sides  of 
the  siio.  This  will  waterproof  the  sur¬ 
face.  permit  the  silage  to  settle  more 
evenly,  and  thus*  correct  possibh  the  con¬ 
dition  that  you  complain  of.  Before  fill¬ 
ing  the  silo  it  is  well  to  tighten  the  hoops 
which  will  make  the  silo  air  tight. 

Common  practice  suggests  the  use  of 
a  variety  of  pasture  grasses.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  local  conditions  may  bo  more  favor¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  one  type  of  plant 
than  another,  and  where  one  restricts  the 
seeding  to  a  few  varieties  failure  is  likely 
to  result.  I  should  mix  grass  seed  for 
permanent  pasture  in  the  following  pro¬ 
portions:  'Three  parts  of  Timothy,  four 
of  Alsike  clover,  two  of  Red  clover,  one 
of  meadow  fescue,  two  of  Kentucky  blue 
grass,  one  of  White  clover,  and  two  of 
Red-top.  I  should  mix  these  seeds  and 
distribute  them  at  the  rate  of  10  or  12 
quarts  per  acre.  Under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions  it  is  best  to  make  this  seeding  with 
oats  in  the  early  Spring.  The  oats  serve 
as  a  nurse  crop  and.  unless  the  season  is 
dry  and  very  hot,  young  plants  will  sur¬ 
vive  the  exposure  that  prevails  when  the 
onts  are  harvested.  It  is  necessary  under 
these  conditions  to  remove  the  shocked 
oats  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  they  will 
not  smother  out  the  grass  seed. 

If  a  coating  of  commercial  fertilizer  or 
manure  could  be  distributed  on  this  land 
it  would  materially  improve  the  chances 
for  obtaining  a  stand.  Where  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  is  used  it  is  well  to  make 
sure  that  the  soil  is  not  acid,  which  con¬ 
dition  is  corrected  by  an  application  of 
ground  or  burned  limestone.  F.  c.  M. 


Alfalfa  in  Orchard 

On  page  75  you  advise  L.  R.  to  sow 
Alfalfa  in  his  young  orchard.  That,  I 
think,  is  a  mistake.  I  have  100  10-year 
old  trees  that  still  show  the  bad  effects 
of  struggling  against  Alfalfa  for  moisture 
the  first  two  years  after  set  out.  The  trees 
in  the  part  of  orchard  cultivated  in  beans, 
tomatoes,  beets  and  even  corn  are  much 
more  thrifty.  A  young  orchard  near  me 
is  so  stunted  by  Alfalfa  I  doubt  if  it  will 
ever  amount  to  anything.  Alfalfa  wants 
all  the  moisture,  and  usually  gets  it. 

Wisconsin.  badger. 

Of  course,  it  will  depend  on  the  soil. 
On  a  light,  naturally  dry  soil  what  Badger 
says  would  be  true,  unless  furrows  were 
plowed  along  the  rows  of  trees  and  culti¬ 
vated.  or  the  Alfa ’fa  was  kept  clipped 
and  left  on  the  ground.  On  heavier  soils 
there  would  naturally  be  more  moisture. 
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Burpee's  Annual 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

Burpee’s  Annual  tells  the  plain 
truth  about  the  bestSeedsThatGrow. 
It  describes  the  Burpee  Quality  Seeds. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening 
Burpee’s  Annual  will  be  mailed  to 
you  free.  Just  tear  out  the  coupon  and 
fill  in  your  name  and  address  below. 

- TEAR  HERE- - 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

SEED  GROWERS  PHILADELPHIA 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

100-0 


Nattip 

R.  D.  or  St. 

P.  O. 
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fleautifutM 
Colored  kyj 
Catalog 

Shows  fruit  trees, 
jmaM  fruits,  shrub9, 
•▼ersrreens  —  of  all 
rarieties— in  actual 
colors,  landscape 
jketche  s  and  col- 
e  c  t  i  o  n  a  for 
boauti  f  y  inf?  your 
property.  A  bool 
fullof  nursery 
Jtock  bargains 
from  grower 
direct  to  you 
St  big  saving. 


PLANT  NOW 
PRICES  DOWN 

My  direct  from  nursery  to 
you  plan  means  saving  of  60 
per  cent. On  top  of  that  my 
bed  rock  prices  give  you 
more  real  dollar  value, 
more  quality  than  you 
1  ever  bought  Defore.  Now 
is  the  time  to  do  that 
planting  of  small  fruit, 
shrubs,  fruit  trees,  to 
-  improve  that  city, town 
or  country  lot.  Finest 
varieties,  highest  quality, 
lowest  prices  in  years. 

EVERGREENS 
At  Lowest  Prices 

For  ornamental  planting- 
cost  very  little— show  up  big. 
A  few  of  them  add  consider¬ 
able  beauty  to  home  grounds 
--increase  value  of  property 
hundreds  of  dollars.  All  vari- 
eties--alJ  sizes. 

Also  all  varieties  of  ever¬ 
greens  for  windbreaks  to 
shelter  farm  homes  and  In¬ 
crease  farm  value.  Prices 
from  $2.60  per  100  up— de¬ 
pending  upon  size  and 
variety 


100 

Strawberri 
plants,  choioi 
-  _  ,  of  4  varieties,  fZ 

Red  or  Black  Raapb©rrios,20 
_  tut  Jl,  Concord 
In.  .G™?.63  J2  for  SI.  12 
Blackberries  for  $1.  Ni- 
lagara  Grape  (; white).  1  yr., 

6  for *1.  8Spirea  Van 
i  Houtei  ( Bridal  Wreath) 
for  $1.  Snow  berry,  1 
I  yr. ,  6  for  $  1 .  Indian 
Currant,  1  yr.,  6  for 
$1.  8  Hardy  Roses, 
choice  8  varieties  for 
51.  Peonies — choice 
of  red,  white  or  »ink, 
r-a t  for  $1.  Gladiola 
bulbs,  assorted.  20  for  " 

■yl*  Many  other  bargains 
in  catalog. 

Earl  Ferris  Nursery  Co, 

620  Bridge  St., 

Hampton,  Iowa 


Barnes’  Fruit  Trees 
Are  Northern  Grown 

Barnes’  Trees  are  hardy,  grown  to  thrive 
in  severe  Northern  climates.  They 
include  standard  varieties  of  Apples, 
Peaches.  Plums  and  Cherries,  also  Small 
Fruits.  We  especially  recommend  Barnes' 
one-year-old  Apple  Trees.  They  stand 
transplanting  remarkably  well  and  make 
rapid  growth. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Fruit  Book  and 
Price  List.  Buy  your  fruit  trees  from 
nurserymen  with  long  established  repu¬ 
tation  for  quality  and  fair  dealing. 


/5/co 


New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 
Meeting 

Part  II 

Scientific  Meeting. — On  the  evening 
of  the  second  day  the  National  Crop  Pro¬ 
tection  Institute  met  for  their  annual 
meeting.  This  association  has  for  its 
object  the  advancement  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  scientific  problems  which  are  of 
interest  to  the  commercial  organization. 
It  is  through  this  fund  that  the  commer¬ 
cial  organization  to  a  great  extent  con¬ 
tribute  their  money  for  the  conduct  of 
certain  experiments  through  fellowships. 
The  institute  was  established  so  that  the 
workers  employed  would  not  be  biased  in 
the  work  to  which,  they  were  assigned. 

_  Packing  Associations. — The  major 
discussion  on  the  last  day  centered 
around  the  central  packing  associations 
that,  have  grown  up  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  chief  speaker  in  this  line  was  N.  R. 
Beet  of  the  Western  New  York  Fruit 
Packing  Co-operative  Association.  Mr. 
Peet  said  in  part :  “Co-operative  associa¬ 
tions  that  have  been  the  most  successful 
are  those  that  keep  shipping  fruit  stead¬ 
ily  throughout  the  whole  season  in  which 
the  fruit  is  in  proper  condition.  In  West¬ 
ern  New  York  one  of  the  most  insidious 
factors  has  been  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  fruit  growers  to  speculate.  Some  of 
the  advantages  of  steady  shipments  are : 
They  have  brought  a  splendid  trade  and 
removed  the  necessity  of  many  buyers 
to  buy  a  lot  of  fruit  in  the  Fall 
simply  to  hold  it  in  storage;  lie  doesn’t 
have  to  invest ;  he  knows  that  he  can  al¬ 
ways  get  fruit  through  the  association, 
and  that  he  will  get  a  uniform  pack.  As 
the  trade  comes  to  know  more  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  pack  and  buys  regularly  from 
them  the  demand  is  increased  and  the  as¬ 
sociation  is  able  to'  increase  its  price.” 

Transportation  Facilities. — F.  M. 
Barker,  Western  superintendent  of  the 
Lehigh  Railroad,  was  another  speaker  on 
the  last  day.  Mr.  Barker  said :  “It  makes 
no  difference  how  fertile  the  soil,  how 
great  the  opportunity  to  raise  big  crops, 
how  productive  the  farms,  mines  or  mills 
in  this  country,  full  value  cannot  he  real¬ 
ized  unless  there  are  sufficient  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities.”  He  went  further  to 
state  that  the  whole  system  of  trade  was 
dependent  to  some  extent  on  the  other 
branches  of  industry  than  any  one  specific 
One.  lie  spoke  of  the  regulations  on  rail¬ 
roads  that  have  come  so  thick  and  fast 
hat  no  organization  can  lay  their  plans 
ahead  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

Resolutions. — 'Several  resolutions  were 
passed  on  the  last  day.  One  was  oppos¬ 
ing  any  change  in  the  present  method  of 
appointing  of  men  to  serve  on  the  Council 
of  Farms  and  Markets.  One  resolution 
was  passed  asking  the  Governor  to  ap¬ 
point  an  active  fruit  grower  on  the  State 
Fair  Commission.  A  resolution  was 
passed  asking  the  State  and  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  establish  a  barrier  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  beyond  which  the  gypsy  moth 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  become  estab¬ 
lished.  A  resolution  of  appreciation  was 
passed,  to.be  sent  to  the  State  Fair  Com¬ 
mission,  in  response  to  their  favorable 
action  regarding  the  new  horticultural 
building  at  the  State  Fair.  The  society 
went  on  record  as  favoring  a  new  plant 
industry  building  at  (he  State  College 
for  the  housing  of  the  plant  pathology  de¬ 
partment.  They  passed  a  resolution  ask¬ 
ing  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  children 
under  the  age  of  18  who  could  satisfactor¬ 
ily  pass  a  chauffeur’s  examination,  to  be 
permitted  to  drive  an  automobile  to 
school.  They  favored  the  resolution  which 
provides  that  roads  which  require  bridges 
be  built  from  the  same  fund  that  is  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  construction  of  the 
road.  They  indorsed  the  work  of  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one.  Their  resolu¬ 
tion  also  favors  the  appropriation  of  addi¬ 
tional  funds  that  are  now  being  asked 
for  the  horticultural  buildings  at  the  State 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva. 

Rough  estimate  shows  that  fully  4,000 
•  fruit  growers  attended  the  meeting,  some 
coming  from  as  far  West  as  Oregon. 
Practically  all  the  States  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  section  were  represented,  as  well 
as  growers  from  West  Virginia,  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Canada.  New  Jersey  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  were  represented  by  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  their  State  associations.  Many 
of  the  horticultural  exhibits  were  packed 
and  shipped  to  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health’s  annual  show  at  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York  City.  Plans  are  being 
discussed  for  holding  a  vegetable  show 
in  connection  with  the  fruit  show  next 
year.  E.  A.  F. 
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Maloney  Catalog 


is  designed  just  as  much  for  the  man  who  needs  $5  worth  of  stock 
as  for  the  man  who  needs  $500  worth — just  as  much  for  the  big 
orchardist  as  for  the  woman  who  wants  shrubs  for  her  yard  or 
roses  for  her  garden. 

Everyone  who  buys  any  nursery  stock 

has  a  right  to  know  how  it  is  grown  and  how  we  guard  every  step  from  the  minute 
the  seedling  is  planted,  thru  the  year,  until  it  is  shipped — so  that  we  can  be 
sure  every  tree  and  plant  you  buy  from  us  is  healthy,  hardy  and  will  bloom 
and  bear  true  to  name. 

39  years  of  experience  in  growing  and  shipping  the  finest  stock  is  hack  of  this 
catalog  which  tells  the  things  you  ought  to  know  about  our  business. 

Fruit*,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.,  are  illustrated  in  natural  colors, 

and  specific  information  is  given  about  the  various  varieties. 

This  free  catalog  is  worth  a  good  deal  of  money  to  you 

not  only  as  a  comprehensive  book  on  nursery  stock,  but  also  because  it  quotes 
growers’  prices.  We  sell  direct  from  our  upland  nurseries  (one  of  the  largest  in 
New  York  State)  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only.  This  catalog  thus  enables  you 
to  get  splendid  trees  and  plants  at  right  prices.  Act  now.  Send  for  this  catalog 
today.  Maloney  Quality  Plus  Maloney  Personal  Service  Saves  You  Money. 

We  prepay  transportation  charges  on  all  orders  over  $7.50 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  48  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville’ t  Pioneer  Nurseries 


MALONEY  Shrubs 

>  I  Beautify  your  grounds 


Established 


Reliability 

is  a  part  of  the  bargain 
when  you  buy  Kelly 
Trees.  They  are  from 
responsible  nurseries — 

with  a  national  reputation. 
Kelly  Trees  are  a  source  of 
future,  sure  profits — and  they 
cost  no  more  than  other  trees. 

Write  for  FREE  1923 
Catalog,  lists  and  prices 
— also  proper  methods  for 
ordering  and  planting. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  Street  Dantville,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees 


A  SPECIALTY. 

Write  now  for 
prices  on  high- 
grade  Nursery  Stock,  sold  direct,  at  lowest 
prices,  Satisfactory  quality  and  condition 
guaranteed.  Write  At  Once  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R  New  Haven,  Missouri 


NURSERY 


Box  8 


Yalesville.  Conn. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Raising  Asparagus  Plants 

The  following  is  a  good  method  to 
raise  asparagus  plants.  Just  as  early  in 
the  Spring  as  possible  make  a  V-shaped 
trench  or  row  about  4  iu.  deep  and  about 
4  in.  wide,  such  as  is  used  in  planting 
peas,  hut  instead  of  ridging  up  the  earth 
with  the  idea  of  filling  back  in  after  seeds 
are  planted,  smooth  off,  so  that  the  space 
arranged  for  planting  will  be  level  be¬ 
tween  rows.  After  sowing  the  seed  ( % 
to  1  in.  apart),  cover  with  clean  sand  to 
the  ground  level.  My  soil  is  rather  heavy 
clay  loam,  and  when  planted  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  way  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  keep 
out.  the  weeds,  and  quite  impossible  to 
avoid  disturbing  the  plants,  but  by  the 
method  above  given  I  have  raised  very 
fine  plants  and  without  any  hand  weed¬ 
ing.  as  clean  sand  contains  no  weed 
seeds,  and  those  in  the  ground  will  not 
germinate  under  the  sand. 

Ohio.  OLIVER  H.  JOY. 


Fruit  Trees 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


TREES  S  PLANTS  THAT  CROW 

CA  TALOG  FREE 

Great  Bargains,  Standard  Varieties, 

Best  Quality,  Low  Prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  refunded.  70  years  in 
business  proof  of  our  responsibility. 

W rite  for  Nursery  and  Seed  catalog. 

PETER  B0HLENDER  &  SONS  -xa 

Spring  Hill  Nurseries 

L£Pgeanoe City,  (Miami  Co.)  Ohio  | 


SOIL,  climate  and 
nursery  skill  com¬ 
bine  to  make  King 
Fruit  Trees  healthy, 
hardy  and  true-to-name. 

We  sell  direct  to  the 
planter — you  save  the 
salesman’s  commission 

and  get  dependable  stock.  _ 

Our  1923  Catalog  pictures  and  describes  money¬ 
making  varieties  of  Apples, Peaches, Pears, Grapes 
and  Small  Fruits.  Gives  suggestions  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  home  grounds.  Write  for  your  copy — free. 

King  Bros.  Nurseries 

Box  40  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

In  Business  45  years 


450,000 


BEARING  TREE 
PROPAGATION 

All  our  peach,  apple  and  pear  trees 
are  budded  from  the  best  bearing 
orchards.  Our  trees  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  direct  only.  We  have  no 
salesmen.  Send  for  complete 
descriptive  catalogue  Free. 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

Box  A,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


200  varieties. Also  Grapes, 8m all  Fruits, etc. Best  rooted  stock. 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  20c.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  LEWIS  R0E8CH,  Box  E,  Fredonia,  N.V. 


Reliable  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plants 

Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Apple,  3-4-ft.,  25c.  Peach,  3-ft..  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Send  today  for  our  1923  money  saving  catalog. 

AI.LEIV  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva.  Ohio 


Trees  -  Plants  -  Seeds 

Everything  for  the  fruit  grower,  farmer  oi 
su  bur  bun  home.  Highest  grade  stock,  low- 
direct-  from-grower  paces.  Our  free  catalog 
is  a  mine  of  planting  information.  Address 

Wonderful  New  WOOOLAWN  NURSERIES 
Ohio  Beauty  895  Ci arson  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  V. 

AWd«  Exclusive  Sale  of  the  Ohio  Beauty  Apple. 

TREES  &  PLANTS^rvTSXVn^r:": 

rent  to  you  at  lower  prices.  Largo  assortment  List  free 
WESTMINSTER  NUfJS'RV,  D,;k  J29.  Westminster.  Md. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Have  a  Successful  Garden 

HARRIS  SEEDS  are  used  by  the  best  market 
gardeners  because  by  careful  selection  and  breed¬ 
ing  we  have  wonderfully  improved 
some  varieties.  Private  gardens  can 
obtain  better  results  because  all  varieties  are 
tested  and  the  percentage  that  will  germinate  is 
marked  on  the  label  so  you  can  tell  just  how  many 
will  grow  before  you  sow  them.  Harris  is  the 
Seedman  who  tells  you  the  result  of  his  tests. 
Send  for  our  free  Catalog  of  Vege¬ 
tables,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds— Find 
out  about  the  Harris  system  and  buy  these 
superior  seeds  direct  from  our  farms  at 
wholesale  prices.  g 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

Box  23  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


edigree 


CORNELL!  AN 
and  EMPIRE  OATS 


CERTIFIED  RUSSET 
POTATOES 


ROBUST  BEANS 
CORNELL  No.  11  CORN 


Yielding  ability  thoronghlv  tested.  Inspected  foT  disease- freedom  and  purity.  Condition  and  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  for  records,  descriptions  and  prices.  Ask  your  County  Agent  about  them. 

QUAKER  HILL  FARM  BOX  M.  HONEOYE  FALLS, 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE 


N.  Y 


On  Own  Roots 


Pot-grown  rose  bushes,  on  own  roots,  for 
everyone  anywhere.  Plant  any  time.  Old  fav¬ 
orites  and  new  and  rare  sorts,  the  cream  of  the 
world’s  productions.  "  Dingee 
Roses  ”  known  as  the  best  for  72 
years.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  Write  for  copy 
of 

Our  41  New  Ouide  to  Rose 
Iture  ”  for  1923.  It’s  FREE 

Illustrates  wonderful  '‘Dingree  Roses” 
in  natural  colors.  It’s  more  than  a 
catalog— it’s  the  lifetime  experience 
of  the  Oldest  and  jAsaditw  Rose  Growers  in 
America.  A  practical  work  on  rose  and  flower 
culture  for  the  amateur.  Offers  600  varieties  Roses  and 
other  plants,  bulbs  and  seeds,  and  tells  how  to  grow  them. 
Edition  Limited.  Established  1850.  70  Greenhouses. 


THE  D1NGEE  &  CONARD  C0.r  Box  195,  West  Grove,  P«. 


years  selling  good  seeds  to  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Prices  below 
all  others.  Extra  lot  free  in 
all  orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  andneighbors’  addresses. 
H.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


r  14  DD  A  ft  errn  Danish  Ball  Head 
C/ADD/lljt.  jfKU  True  Danish  Grown 

Tested  seed.  SI  per  half  pound,  postpaid.  Write 
FARMERS’  SERVICE  CO.,  Inc. 

160  North  St.  •  Middletown,  New  York 


Farmers!  Write  for 

this  FREE  Book-of- Seed- Facts 

TT  tells  you  in  plain  words  of  Seed  Oats 
that  yield  better — Corn  that  gives  more 
silage  or  fuller  cribs  —  Clovers,  Alfalfa 
and  Timothy  that  will  catch  and  make 
better  stands  —  Sure  Pasture  Grasses  — 
Potatoes  that  produce— The  right  types  of 
Soy  Beans.  Field  Peas,  Barley  or  other 
crops  you  grow — Sold  on  Money-Back 
Guarantee.  Writetoday.  Mention  this  pa¬ 
per.  Learn  why  ‘  Hoffman’s  Seeds  Pay^’ 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 

Landisville  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Certified  Russet  SEED  POTATOES 

Strain  led  Russets  2  years  in  Storrs  Station  Test.  Write 
for  price.  F.  S.  Hollenbeck  K.  1  Tully,  N.  Y. 
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Is  there  a  single  book  iu  the  public 
library  iu  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an.  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printed 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  countrj 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self.  and  it  will  give  those  pot  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  flift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50.  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mall  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 

Name  . . . 

Street  or  R.  K.  D.. . 

I’ostoffice  . 

State  . 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
Th e  Rural  New-Yorker  ant'  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Grow  Wond  Bok 

Chinese  Celery  Cabbage 

Every  home  garden  should  have 
this  delicious  new  salad  plant. 

Matures  in  early  fall  when 
salad  material  is  scarce .  F orms 
compact  heads  12 in.  high  when 
trimmed.  The  crisp,  tender 
leaves  blanch  almost  pure  white. 

May  be  cooked  and  served  like 
cauliflower.  Easy  to  grow.  Send 
10c  for  packet;  35c  for  full  ounce. 

Postpaid. 

Our  BiR  free  Catalog  pictures  and  de¬ 
scribes  delicious  Vegetables  and  lovely 
Flowers.  Full  of  cultural  helps.  Write  for 
your  copy  today. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 
15  Elm  Street  Marblehead,  Mass. 

In  Business  Since  1856 
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Our  1923  illustrated  catalog  is  Jour  handiest 
reference.  Get  the  benefit  of  our  69  years 
of  experience.  S.  &  H.  seeds  and 
fruit  trees  are  choice  of  farmers  and 
orcliardists  the  country  over.  l-’OO 
acres  planted.  You  will  need  this  free 
catalog.  Complete,  descriptive,  in¬ 
structing.  Send  postal  for  it  to-day. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen 
Box  337  Painesville,  Ohio 


Plant  CHEROKEE  Clover 

For  hay  and  soil  improvement.  Grows  like  Sweet 
Clover  but  very  sweet  and  greedily  eaten  by  live 
stock  and  poultry .  It  needs  no  lime  or  fertilizer  on 
poorest  soils.  Write  for  information. 

CHEROKEE  FARMS.  R.  1.  Monticello,  Florida 


j  Test  36-38  lbs.  Carload  lots  or  less.  Also  Early 
•SEED  CORN.  Med,  Ked.  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Al¬ 
falfa,  Sweet  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed.  Get  our 
circular  and  prices  before  buying. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Melrose.  Ohio 


SWEET  GLOVER  SEEK,E.»i 

Inoeulator  for  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover,  Soy  Beans.  Best  pure 
culture  bacteria  in  soil  base,  liuaranteed.  Bushel  size  can, 
postpuid,  »Oc.  E.  I  .  BASIL.  Sweet  Clover  Grower,  l  nttj,  Ohio 


PLANTS,  BULBS,  VINES  and  SEEDS  sDflEHEL|,fl 

Price  list  free.  David  Rodvray  Hartly,  Delaware 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES  cataiogFree 

FLANSBURGH  8  SON.  Jackson.  Mich. 


:  Gladioli  AmericatoftK 

]  above  and  other  varieties  to  E.  \. [TILTON.  4th tabula.  Ohio 
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THE  MAILBAG 


Transplanting  Evergreens 

What  time  should  pine  and  cedar  trees 
be  transplanted,  and  how  should  they  be 
treated?  How  close  could  they  be  planted 
to  a  house  and  make  them  live?  How 
large  may  they  be?  Can  holly  trees  be 
transplanted?  When?  M.  0.  F. 

Seaford,  Del. 

Trees  should  be  transplanted  in  the 
dormant  period;  that  is.  when  they  are 
making  no  growth.  With  pines  and  cedars 
this  will  be  almost  any  time  between  Au¬ 
gust  and  Spring,  but  the  best  time  to 
transplant  pine  and  cedar  trees  is  in  the 
late  Spring,  just  before  or  just  as  the  new 
growth  is  starting.  With  large  trees  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  transplant  the  trees  with 
a  large  ball  of  frozen  earth  adhering  t.i 
their  roots.  In  this  way  the  larger  root 
system  necessary  to  the  larger-sized  trees 
is  more  easily  handled  and  less  disturbed 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  size  trees  that 
may  be  transplanted,  provided  there  is 
sufficient  power  to  handle  them,  but  ordi¬ 
narily  more  success  will  attend  the  trans¬ 
planting  of  small-sized  trees.  It  should 
be  possible  to  plant  them  as  close  to  the 
house  as  is  desired,  provided  the  factors 
of  shade,  moisture  supply  and  desired 
spread  are  first  carefully  considered.  For 
holly  trees,  and  doubtless  M.  G.  F.  refers 
to  tlie  evergreen  holly,  the  same  directions 
will  apply  as  those  for  transplanting 
cedars  and  pines.  ir.  B.  T. 


Top-working  Conifer  Trees 

Will  you  inform  me  the  method  to  use 
in  top-working  conifer  trees?  Can  same 
be  root-grafted  the  same  as  apples? 

Arendtsville,  I*a.  c.  w.  M. 

We  have  never  seen  a  conifer  that  lias 
been  top-worked,  neither  can  we  locate 
anybody  else  who  has  ever  seen  the  feat 
performed.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  physical 
impossibility,  yet  we  wonder  why  anyone 
would  care  to  do  it.  A  conifer  is  usually 
valued  for  its  general  shape  and  sym¬ 
metry,  and  not  for  its  fruit.  Top-work¬ 
ing  would  spoil  it  as  an  ornamental. 

Most  conifers  may  be  root-grafted,  but 
the  method  of  procedure  is  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  used  for  apples.  With  the 
apple,  a  whip  or  tongue-graft  hi  made ; 
that  is,  both  the  scion  and  the  stock  are 
cut  diagonally,  the  cut  surface  being  an 
inch  or  two  in  length.  They  are  then 
split  or  cut  vertically  an  inch  or  so,  and 
the  so-called  tongue  of  the  scion  is  in¬ 
serted  in  the  <  left  of  the  stock.  Hut  with 
the  conifers  the  veneer-graft  is  used,  com 
cise  directions  for  which  are  given  in 
Bailey's  “Nursery  Manual”  :  “An  incision 
is  made  on  the  stock  just  through  the 
bark  about  an  inch  long,  tlm  bit  of  bark 
being  removed  by  means  of  a  downward 
sloping  cut  at  its  base.  The  base  of  the 
scion  is  cut  off  obliquely,  and  on  the  long¬ 
est  side  a  piece  of  bark  is  removed,  cor¬ 
responding  tp  the  part  taken  from  the 
stock.  The  little  tongue  of  bark  on  the 
stock  covers  the  base  of  the  scion  when 
it  is  set.  The  scion  is  tied  tightly  to  the 
stock,  usually  with  raffia.  .  .  .  It  is 

not  necessary  to  wax  over  the  wounds, 
as  a  rule.  If  used  in  the  open,  however, 
wax  should  be  used.”  it.  B.  T. 


Sour  Honey 

We  Have  a  few  cans  of  strained  honey 
that  has  been  kept  for  some  time.  It 
seems  to  have  a  little  sour  taste.  Is  there 
any  way  of  treating  it  so  as  to  make  it 
useful  ?  G.  G.  B. 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

If  your  honey  has  not  been  soured  too 
much,  you  can  bring  it  back  to  a  normal 
condition  by  heating  it.  But  lit*  careful 
not  to  let  the  temperature  go  higher  than 
160  deg.  F.  Any  honey  slightly  tart,  or 
having  an  acid  taste,  can  easily  be  re¬ 
stored  in  this  manner.  But  where  the 
souring  process  has  gone  too  far  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  let  the  honey  go  on  into 
vinegar.  Honey  vinegar  itself  is  a  very 
superior  product.  E.  R.  R. 


t 

Raw  Potatoes  for  Poultry 

Raw  potatoes  are  excellent  food  for 
chicks  and  adult  fowls.  As  a  student  of 
foods  and  feeding  and  a  lifetime  observer 
in  poultry  husbandry.  1  can  vouch  for 
this.  Truth  is  always  accepted  slowly 
and  grudgingly  in  this  world,  where  error 
so  frequently  seems  to  be  endowed  with 
eternal  life.  Raw  potatoes  are  succulent 
food,  contain  anti-scorbutic  vitamin,  and 
also  desirable  mineral  matter  iu  readily 
assimilable  form.  They  stimulate  egg 
production.  Chicks  and  fowls  eat  raw 
potatoes  eagerly  as  soon  as  accustomed  to 
them.  Any  strange  feed  is,  as  a  rule, 
accepted  less  readily  when  first  fed.  It 
raw  potatoes  were  fed  more  frequently 
to  poultry,  we  should  hear  less  about 
“chicken-pox”  in  flocks  that  are  kept 
closely  confined-  Cooked  potatoes  iu  mash 
are  more  apt  to  induce  fattening  than  to 
help  egg  yield.  With  cows,  raw  potatoes 
increase  flow  of  milk  and  tend  to  increase 
vitamins  in  milk.  Cooked  potatoes  have 
less  effect  on  milk  and  are  fattening.  I 
have  not  noted  “scouring”  in  either  poul¬ 
try  or  cows  from  rather  free  feeding  of 
law  potatoes.  I  use  all  my  small  and 
cull  potatoes  for  stock  and  poultry,  and 
consider  them  valuable  food. 

Massachusetts.  prince  t.  woods. 
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Introducing 


Beckert's  New 
0  Dahlia -Flowered 


Zinnias — 

1923  Novelties 


^HE  flowers  a  re  of  enormous  size,  ranging 
from  6  to  8  in  dies  in  diameter.  Offered 
in  six  separate  and  distinct  colors,  mak¬ 
ing  a  rare  and  beautiful  collection,  equal¬ 
led  in  size  and  beauty  only  by  giant 
Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums.  They 
come  into  bloom  rapidly,  and  provide  a 
prolific  supply  of  gorgeous  cut-flowers 
throughout  the  summer. 

The  Six  are: 

Exquisite — light  pink  and  deep  rose. 
Monarch — glowing  red;  enormous  size. 
Flame — blended  scarlet  and  orange. 
Oriole — gold  and  orange  bi-color. 

Sunrise — buff  and  apricot  blended. 

Dream — deep  lavender,  extraordinary 
color. 

Special  Offer — 50  cents  per  packet 
postpaid;  choice  of  3  for  $1.35;  all  6  for 
$2.50.  Orders  filled  as  long  as  supply 
lasts. 

1923 

C ATA  LOG 
FREE 

Beekert’s  1923 
illustrated  catalog  of 
flower  and  vege¬ 
table  seeds,  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  valuable 
book  of  instruction 
on  successful  flower 
and  vegetable  cul¬ 
ture,  written  especi¬ 
ally  for  the  home 
gardener.  Free  on 
request. 


BECKERT’S  SEED  STORE,  DEPT.  R.  ; 

North  Side,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1 

■ 

Please  send  me  your  1923  illustrated  free  latalog  I 
of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  • 


Name. . . 

Address. 


or  Smalt  Sfruils 

Plarxfc  Husky  Plants 
1  lalllS  of  Known  Worth 

Sturdy  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries — all  kinds  of  berry  plants  for  the 
home  garden.  Also  Grape  vines  ready  to 

bear  and  Fruit  trees  of  choice  Kinds,  besides  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  ornamentals  for  Home  Grounds,  alJ  r>{ 
quality  to  please  the  most  exacting. 

Fully  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE 


Our  Catalog  is  really  a  true  index  to  all  that 
is  worthwhilein  thewayof  both  small  fruits 
and  fruit  trees.  Our  line  of  hardy  perennials 

ia  quite  extensive.  We  pride  ourselves  especially  in  the  type 
of  plant-prcwiuct  we  send  out.  It.  wilt,  we hope,  make  customers 
^ur  friends.  Please  write  for  Catalog  TODAY  . 

Lovett* s  Nursery,  Box  162  Little  Silver,  N.J. 


SEED  POTATOES 

ed,  sprayed  and  frost,  killed.  50  baskets  or  ear  load 
lots,  E.  E.  HIRES  R.  F.  0.  4  Elmer,  N.J. 


Strawberry  Flants 

Best  kinds.  Only  $2  50  up  a  1.000.  Catalog  free. 

C.  MeNICOL  Milford,  Delaware 


Root  O rafts 

Delicious  McIntosh  and  other  app  es  on  4  to  6-i»eh 
roots,  should  make  nice  one-year  trees  by  fall. 
$3.50  lllO.  1.000  or  more,  special  price, 

HUNTER  E.  MARKLE  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia 


CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Raspberry,  Black  berry,  Dewberry  A  Straw¬ 
berry  plants.  Cal.  Privet,  Sweet  Potato  seed,  Asparagus 
roots,  vegetable  seed.  Cat.  free.  M.  N.  B0RG0,  Vineland,  N  J. 


FOR  SALE-GOLDEN  GIANT  SWEET  CORN 

Black  Wax  Beans.  Voe  lb.;  5  lbs.,  *t  ;  100  lbs..  6.  deliv- 
ered.  W><*  Germination  Guaranteed.  B,  S.  BROWN,  Hollit.  M.  H. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

•Smmyside  Strain  of  Number  Nines,  selected  12 
years.  Two  first  prizes  New  \Tork  State  Fair,  1922. 
Plant  them  to  insure  big  crops  of  smooth  white  po- 
totoes.  Beautifully  illustrated  circular  on  request- 
Also  Green  Mts  and  Cobblers.  UII.EY  BROS.,  Seiiaett,  YV. 


Pure  Sirain  Brand  Seed  Potatoes 

A.  G  ALDRIDGE  SONS  Established  1889  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


saI"  Pedigreed  Second  Crop  Cobbler  Seed  Pofaioes 

2  cent*  per  pound  F.  O.  B.  Elmer,  N.  J.  Shipped  in  150- 
pound  Lags.  Win.  M.  Wheatley,  Grower,  Elmer.  N.J. 


Martha  Washington  Asparagus  Seed 

$6  per  lb.  Washington  seed,  $.t.  LESTtR  W.  BtNNEII.  V,cnr,N.I 


‘Pie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Get 

Your 

Copy 


With  prices  where  they  are,  only  a  bum¬ 
per  crop  can  make  the  farm  pay  a  good 
return  this  year— and  the  first  essential 
of  a  big  profitable  harvest  is 

Hardy  Big-Yielding,  Michigan-Grown 

Ishet 

'As  Th.oy  Gn 

TRADER  MARK 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card 
will  bring  you  this  valuable  book— this 
Guide  to  Better  Crops.  It  describes  the 
best  in  seeds — gives  cultural  directions 
— shows  how  Isbell  seeds  are  grown  and 
quotes  direct  prices.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  helpful  catalogs  in  America.  And 
samples  showing  quality  of  Field  Seeds 
in  which  you  are  interested  will  be  .sent 
free  on  request.  Send  today — It’s  Free. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

789  Mechanic  St.  (48)  Jackson,  Mich. 


Certified 

*  Blue  Tag  * 
Seed  Potatoes 

Growers  Say — 

"Yield  is  three  times  better  than  my  own 
seeds." — Harry  Jeffers,  R.D.  2,  Altnmont,  N.  Y. 

"From  the  same  acreage  planting  with 
Certified  Blue  Tag  seed  and  my  own  seed,  I 
secured  double  the  crop  from  the  certified 
seed.” — Edwin  Male,  Ft.  D.  1,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

The  Bine  Tag  on  every  Bag  is  your  pro¬ 
tection  against  inferior  seed. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements  and  the 
varieties  you  prefer.  Attractive  prices. 

Our  supply  is  limited.  Don’t  delay. 

Y.  Coop.  Seed  Potato  Ass’n,  Inc. 
103  Byrne  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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*sWEET 
CLOVER 


One  of  the  most  profitable  crops 
you  can  grow,  especially  this  year 
when  seed  is  very  low.  Our  Seed 
Book  tells  all  about  handling  the 
crop,  and  you’ll  findit  a  great  help 
in  solving  scores  of  farming  prob¬ 
lems  and  questions  as  to  seed. 
Write  Today  for  your  Free  Copy 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

12  Seventh  St.  Marysville,  Ohio 


„  .  Berry  Plant* 

Strawberry  plants,  earliest,  latest,  largest,  most 
productive  and  everbearing  varieties,  ltaspberry, 
blackberry,  dewberry,  Loganberry,  gooseberry, 
currant,  grape  plants. 

Vegetable  Roots 

Asparagut,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  hop.  sage,  mint 

roots. 

Vegetable  Planta 

Cabbage,  cauliflower,  beet,  celery,  onion,  eggplant, 
pepper,  tomato,  lettuce,  parsley,  sweet  potato  plants. 

Flower  Plants  and  Bulbs 

Delphinium,  hollyhock,  Canterbury  bells,  foxglove, 
Sweat  William,  phlox,  poppy  and  other  perennial 
flower  plants;  aster,  pansy,  Balvia,  snapdragon, 
verbena,  zinnia,  atrawflower,  begonia,  geranium 
and  other  annual  flower  plants;  dahlia,  canna. 
gladiolus,  peony,  iris,  bulbs;  roses,  shrubs. 

Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Hampton  Bays,  N.  V. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  three  leaders  for  home  and  commercial  growers 

HOWARD  1 7  or  PREMIER  -  DR.  BURRILL  -  LUPTON 

A  great  trio.  Early  to  late  season,  prolific  bearers  and  big 
moneymakers.  Selected,  clean  plants.  Grown  on  ground 
never  before  used  for  Strawberries.  State  inspected 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  CONOVER’S  COLOSSAL  and  PALMETTO 

The  old  reliable  varieties.  Fine,  large  roots.  $10.00  net- 
1,000.  Send  for  Circular  A.  P 

JAY  S.  SKEHAN,  Vineland,  New  Jeraey 


AAA  strawberry  plants  $n  post 

4IIII  150  Sen.  Dunlap.  150  Warfield  bPAID 

V  W  WF  We  have  11  Best  Varieties.  Also  Raspberries, 
17  yrs.’  exp.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalog  free, 

J.  E.  HAMPTON  &  SON,  R7,  Bangor,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  and  Raspberry  Plants 

OF  QUALITY 

Head  my  book.  "  INTENSIVE  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE.” 

A  great  little  hook  for  $1.  Plant  some  of  my  SIL¬ 
VER  MEDAL  varieties  and  success  is  yours.  Free  Cat¬ 
alog.  LOUIS  GRATON.  Whitman,  Mass. 

STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Northern  Grown.  Prices  S3. 50  and  $15  per 
Thousand.  E.  Franklin  Kean,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Latham  and  Redpath  Red  Raspberries 

(new)  and  a  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  of  our  well  known 
high  standard  of  excellence.  Price  list  Free. 

Samuel  Fraser  Nursery',  Inc.  Geneseo,  N.Y 

THE  ONTARIO  RASPBERRY  S31 

best  ever  introduced,  Big  stock.  Plants.  5  dozen  S6 
iw— $8.50.  April  delivery,  tv.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Plants  for  Shaded  Border 


age  as  possible  during  the  season. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


F.  B.  G. 


hi 

|  DIBBLES  faMDs 

sirable  for  hollyhocks,  which  need  an 
open,  sunny  place.  There  are  some 
charming  plants  allied  to  Spiraeas,  garden 
varieties  of  Astilbe  Arendsi,  that  prefer 
a  half-shady,  moist  position,  blooming  in 
.Tune  and  July.  They  produce  many- 
branched  heads  of  feathery  flowers,  white, 
flesh  and  rose.  The  foliage  is  attractive 
when  the  plant  is  out  of  flower.  If  the 
soil  is  good,  and  not  sour  and  boggy,  fox¬ 
gloves  and  Canterbury  bells  may  do  well, 
as  they  do  not  mind  partial  shade.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  edge  your  planting 


Here  is  a  farm  dog  from  Summit,  N.  Y. 
This  is  what  they  say  of  him  :  “Our  old 
friend  Tige — he  furnished  the  rabbit  for 
our  Thanksgiving  dinner!” 


with  forget-me-nots,  which  delight  in  a 
moist,  shaded  place.  There  is  a  tall- 
growing  rather  uncommon  hardy  peren¬ 
nial  called  mountain  feather  fleece,  botani- 
cally  Stenanthium  robustum,  which  de¬ 
lights  in  a  moist,  semi-shady  position  ;  it 
produces  panicles  of  fleecy  white  flowers 
in  August  and  September,  growing  four 
to  five  feet  high.  There  are  some  native 
Asters  growing  in  damp  woods  which  you 
might  be  able  to  secure  in  your  own  neigh¬ 
borhood.  A  planting  which  included  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  different  subjects  would.be 
more  desirable  than  one  variety  only,  as 
the  latter  would  limit  the  season  of  bloom. 
Some  of  the  native  ferns,  such  as  Onoclea, 
Lastrea  and  Osmunda,  might  be  added. 


Koster’s  and  Silver  Blue  Spruce 

In  a  forestry  company  catalogue  we  are 
told  :  “Our  silver  blue  spruces  are  grown 
from  seed  of  Rocky  Mountain  trees,  and 
are  not  to  he  confounded  with  the  Ros¬ 
ter’s  blue,  which  obtains  its  blue  tone 
through  grafting;  the  grafting  sacrifices 
the  straight  natural  growth.  Our  silver 
blue  spruces  grow  gloriously  straight  and 
vigorous,  ns  their  ancestors  grew  on  the 
cold,  rare  heights  of  the  Rockies.”  I  had 
supposed  that  Koster’s  blue  spruce  was 
the  best  variety,  f’an  you  explain? 

White  River  Junction,  Vt.  o.  E.  K. 

Koster’s  blue  spruce,  a  strain  of  the 
Colorado  blue  spruce,  aud  ordinarily  prop¬ 
agated  by  grafting,  is  one  of  the  finer  ever¬ 
greens,  and  the  bluest  of  the  spruces.  It 
is  for  this  very  reason  that  it  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  grafting,  for  seed-grown  plants 
would  varv  and  not  be  identical  with  the  • 
variety.  For  the  same  reason  apple  va-  i 
rietieg  are  propagated  by  grafting  instead 
of  by  seed.  Koster’s  blue  spruce  does  not 
obtain”  its  blue  color  by  grafting ;  it  I 
merely  perpetuates  its  color  unchanged  ' 
by  this  method.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  i 
to  see  how  a  veneer-graft — that  is,  the  I 
type  of  graft  used  in  grafting  spruces — 
“sacrifices  the  straight  natural  growth.” 
To  our  notion,  a  good  Koster’s  blue  spruce  1 
grows  straight  enough  for  anyone,  and  is 
pretty  hard  to  beat.  Nevertheless,  the  sil¬ 
ver  blue  spruce  is  a  very  handsome  tree. 

H.  B.  T. 


•THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  OBTAINABLE.— American,  Northern 

*  Grown,  D.  B.  Alfalfa,  Grimm  or  Everlasting  Alfalfa,  Red  Clover,  Mammoth 
Clover,  T  imothy,  all  above  99.50  per  cent  pure.  Fancy  Alsike,  Red  Top,  Orchard,  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue,  Sudan  Grass,  Millets,  Vetch,  Rape,  Field  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  etc.  Recleaned 
Timothy  and  Alsike  Natural  Mixture,  average  20  per  cent  Alsike.  Dibble’s  Heavyweight 
Oats,  weighing  43  to  45  lbs.  per  bushel.  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Dibble’s  Seed  Corn,  best 
nine  varieties  for  crop  and  the  silo,  average  germination  above  95  per  cent. 

FREIGHT  PREPAID,  as  per  our  special  proposition,  page  30  of  our  catalog. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes,  best  14  kinds,  in  any  quantity  from  barrels  to  carloads. 

We  want  you  to  see  our  catalog  (the  handsomest  and  most  complete  Farm  Seed  Book 
of  the  year)  and  test  our  seeds  on  your  Farm.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card 
will  bring  you  by  return  mail,  10  Sample  Packages  of  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds,  Dibble’s  Farm 
Seed  Catalog,  and  Money  Saving  Price  List  FREE.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 

Box  B.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BUY  DIRECT -SAVE  MONEY 


Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1923 

If  interested  in  making  more  money  from  your  farm  or  lot  and  moro 
health  and  pleasure  from  your  garden,  you  should  have  a  cony  of 
this  book.  It  tells  all  about  growing  STRAWBERRIES,  the  most 
fruUs-  1' or  years  they  have  been  the  leading  CASH 
CROP  wherever  grown. 

This  Book  of  Berries  gives  simple  understandable  information  about 
how  and  when  to  plant,  how  to  prepare  the  land,  and  what  vari¬ 
eties  to  grow  for  best  results.  Good  plants,  true-to-name  the  best 
you  can  buy,  are  fully  described  and  reasonably  priced. 

The  information  and  descriptions  are  dependable,  based  on  38  years 
experience  in  growing,  selling  Strawberries  and  Strawberry  Plants. 

It  is  the  most  complete  book  of  its  kind— thoroughly  relia¬ 
ble.  It'3  free  to  any  one  interested.  Write  for  copy  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St. _  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLENS 

PLANTS 


TOWNSEI®  ^PLANTS 


_  GATEWAY 
to  SUCCESS 

If  it’s  only  100  plants  for  your  gar¬ 
den  or  a  million  for  your  field 

Townsend’s  Hardy  Pro¬ 
ductive  Strawberry  Plants 

Will  Win  For  You 

As  they  are  doing  for  thousands  of 
others  in  every  part  of  the  U.  S. 
Our  20th  Century  Money-Saving 
Catalogue  FREE. 

See  Prices  on  Page  112,  R.  N.-Y. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
2  5  Vine  St.  -  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Q  Good  Jjurtmcr 

f  wnZ  0 LcifcS, 

Anyone  can  make  big  money  by  grow¬ 
ing  Knight’s  Gibson,  Champion  Everbearer, 
Howard  No.  17  and  other  dependable  straw¬ 
berries.  Our  sprayed  plants  are  certain  to 
produce  more  berries  than  ordinary  plants. 
They  have  paid  growers  as  high  as  $2,000  per 
acre — a  figure  that  can’t  be  touched  with 
ordinary  field  crops.  Send  for 

Knight’s  Guide  to  Small  Fruits 

and  learn  how  to  raise  strawberries;  learn 
what  others  have  done;  learn  why  Knight’s 
plants  are  sprayed  for  the  sake  of  your  crop. 
Send  your  name  and  address  tonight. 

(rf&bgL 4  SiScm 

[(Box 


Strawberry  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  Plants  are  backed  by  forty- 
two  years’  experience  growing  berries  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes,  ten  years  as  a  plant  grower.  Our 
experience  protects  you.  Success  impossible  unless 
you  start  right.  Our  plants  are  of  High  Quality 
Hardy  and  True-to-name.  Direct  from  nursery  to 
grower.  Write  today  for  free  catalog,  and  save 
twenty  to  thirty  percent,  on  your  order  for  plants. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  NUKSEliV  to  you 
Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cher¬ 
ry,  Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc, 

. 1 -  Bln  -■  ’ 


Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Hasp- 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus  - 

plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees.  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
•r xTn Pr,\vct  S ATISF ACTION  GU AHA N- 

I  LKD.  Our  I  REE  CA  1  ALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  B»x  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$3.50  Per  Thousand  and  np. 

mend ous  bearing  plants  guarantee  big  crops  of 
luscious  berries.  Best  varieties  for  all  kinds  of  soils 
Many  new  varieties  such  as  Katon,  Hun  .Special, 
Premier,  Marvel  and  Cooper.  The  world’s  great¬ 
est  new  Everbearing  Strawberry  CHAMPION  Full 
line  ot  Raspberries,  Blackberries  and  Asparagus. 
Greatly  Red  need  Prices.  Our  customers  are 
making  up  to  *12011.00  per  acre  from  small  fruits 
Large  Stock  of  good  Pnnn 
at  *35.00  per  thousand.  UTape  FlailtS 
Beautiful  new  color  catalog  free.  Write  To  day 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO..  Box  19.  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Buy  dn  ect and  save  middleman’s  profit.  Get  fresh  dug 
*’  «  ?  P r  1 0 8 8 '  Ten  best  varieties.  Our  slogan 

-HONKS! V,  QUALITY  AND  RELIABILITY.  Catalogue  f?ee. 

HEYWOOD  4  KLIMOVICH  Central  Square.  N.  Y. 


Cooper 


FRUIT  TRFFS  APPie.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry 

r  .  '  '  ;  n  C  *  an,i  Quince.  Also  G  rape  s,  Cur¬ 

rants,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Asparagus 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  '  8el£cteti  list,  mciud! 

u „  ,1  ,  ,  1  •'■.HniOmg  Evii-bearers.  We 

have  a  fine  lot.  to  offer  at  wholesale  prices. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  ^n.  k,in<ls  grown  from  se- 

,,  ,  ,  U  ,  .  rl-Hn  I  w  lected  seed.  Get  our  price 

on  plants  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Catalog  free. 

C.  E.  FIELD  -  Sewell,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  2PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Ask  for  catalog  telling  about  the  great  EARLY  frost 
PROOF  strawberry.  HORSEY,  and  40  other  varieties  Also 
RASPBFIIIHY.  DKtYIlK.KKY  and  other  plants 
J.  KEIFFORD  HALL  Reid's  Grove,  Maryland  R.  2 


Ch°iC*Strawberry  P,antS  * tn'nda rd  'va r ?e tfes 
at  $o.7o.  Guaranteed  first-class  or  money  refund¬ 
ed.  Catalog.  Mrs.  Filena  Woolf,  Alleoan,  Micbiuan 


Big  in  Size 
„  -  Big  »n  Yield 

If  you  wish  to  know  real  strawberry  satisfac¬ 
tion  you  must  grow  our  new  variety  Cooper, 
one  ot  the  greatest  strawberries  ever  grown! 

i w  .*n6KW  catal,!K  tells  you  a11  about  Cooper. 
Don  t  buy  a  plant  until  you  get  our  catalog. 
We  can  save  you  money  on  standard  and 
everbearing  strawberries,  also  on  raspberry 
blackberry,  grape  and  other  fruit  plants. 
ISig  Cash  Prize  Offer.  Send  for  catalog. 

STEVEHSVILLE  NURSERIES,  Box  100,  Stevansville,  Michigan 

STRAWBERRY  Plants 

K'wYfM  aThousand 

30  years  experience  A  complete  line.  All  plants  Inspect¬ 
ed,  guaranteed.  W  rite  today  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

J  N  ROKELY  &  80N  Rt.  10  Bridgman,  Michigan 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS so"  “Vi,!3  75 

M.  H.  Smith,  N.  Y.,  says.  “Your  plants  are  the  best  I  ever 
bought.”  Free  Catalog.  Write  today  ami  a  ive  money  on 
your  order.  C.  8.  Perdue.  Box  20,  Bhowell,  Maryland 

StrawtoorryPlants 

per  1,000.  History  and  valuable  illustrated  book  free 
You  will  learn.  Add ress  MATER’S  PLANT  NURSERT,  Merrill,  Midi. 

STRAWBERRY  PI  ANTS  h  Best  J,  m  ni  1 


Catalog  Free. 


Everbearing  varieties. 

ltA8IL  PERRY,  Georgetown,  l>el. 


Slrawhprrv  Planfe  that  arrow,  at  reaaonahle  prices.  Also 
Oil  anucl  I  J  r  I  a  II  IN  Dewberry  plants.  Catalogue  giving 
cultural  directions  free.  M.  S.  PRIOR,  R.  F.  D.,  Salisbury  Md 
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25th  Anniversary  of  Forrest’s  Seeds 

You  Can  t  Get  More  Value 

No  Matter  How  Much  You  Pay 

Just  a  few 

prices  from  our  catalog.  Our  Peas  and 

Beans  are  grown 

with  scrupulous  care.  You  can  buy  no  better. 

PEAS  bu. 

Pk.  2  Lb. 

1  Lb. 

y2  Lb. 

Pkt. 

urn 

Blue  Bantam  or 

■  mmmr  wm 

Laxtonian  . .$8.00 

$2.25  $0.45  $0.25 

$0.15  $0.10 

INI  M  1 

Gradus .  8.00 

2.25  .45 

.25 

.15 

.10 

Thomas  Laxton. ..  8.00 

2.25  .45 

.25 

.15 

.10 

iSHi  M:  -iftZ/ 

Dark  Podded  Tele- 

phones  .  8.00 

2.25  .45 

.25 

.15 

.10 

i  Ml 

JfB 1 

l ,  •  rflf’Wr ’•'''fffml 

Nott’s  Excelsior. .  8.00 

2.25  .45 

.25 

.15 

.10 

Little  Marvell....  8.00 

2.25  .45 

.25 

.15 

.10 

HP 

jfBg 

First  and  Best. . .  7.50 

2.00  .40 

.25 

.15 

.10 

finj 

:  1111318  * 

WBrifr-ajj 

BUSH  BEANS  »«■ 

Pk.  2  Lb. 

1  Lb. 

y2  Lb. 

Pkt. 

iSi 

wHiNHw 

Imp.  Golden  Wax.$7.50 

$2.25  $0.50  $0.25  $0.15 

$0.10 

Ippjf 

WMBBB  Stu'nt iinitsi'lfii 

Davis  White  Kid- 

gragjV 

IfaBIfe." 

ney  Wax .  8.50 

2.25  .50 

.25 

.15 

.10 

.  IljpjpMnj 

Brittle  Wax .  8.00 

2.25  .50 

.25 

.15 

.10 

iffliHS  mm 

Wardwells  .  8.00 

2.25  .50 

.25 

.15 

.10 

Stringless  Green 

BiSs 

Pod  .  9.00 

2.50  .60 

.35 

.20 

.10 

"  pjjfc  ajgM  If-  .“ihS, 

Bountiful  .  8.00 

2.25  .50 

.30 

.15 

.10 

Red  Valentine....  8.50 

2.50  .50 

.30 

.20 

.10 

iBMl 

Burpee’s  Bush 

Lima  . 11 .00 

3.00  .55 

.30 

.20 

.10 

iMiillfl iaM 

Fordhook  B  u  s  h 

Lima  . 11.00 

3.25  .60 

.35 

.20 

.10 

%i$l 

Our  twenty -fifth  anniversary  catalog  gives  you  corres 

>- 

“flSIlf 

pondingly  low  prices  on 

all  farm  vegetables  and  flower 

i 

— 

THE  FORREST  SEED  CO.  Inc. 

Box  32 

Cortland, 

N.  Y. 

ES  SEEDS 


ONCE  GROWN  ALWAYS  GROWN 

It*s  easy  to  grow  lots  of  fine  vegetables  if  you  use 
Maule’s  Seeds  and  follow  our  wonderful  1 923  seed 
book  as  a  guide.  Benefit  by  our  46  years  of 
experience  as  seeds¬ 
men,  gardeners 
and  farmers. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Inc. 

2153  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Two  Fine  Field  Corns 


Cornell  No.  11  Pent 


New  early  dent  bred  by 
Cornell  Agricultural  Sta¬ 


tion.  Heaviest  yields  for  grain  and  ensilage,  matures  in 
North,  14-18  rows  of  large,  deep,  yellow  kernels,  cob 
small,  red.  Grows  9  feet  high,  abundance  of  leaves. 
Pound,  25  cents  ;  bushel,  $4.50. 


Twelvero  Yellow  Flint 

as  early.  Ears  10  inches  long, 
cents  ;  bushel,  J2.50. 


Yields  double  old  8 
rowed  kind  and  just 
small  cob.  Peck,  75 


Send  for  our  Spring  Seed  and  Plant  Book  that  pictures  and 
describes  Giant  Double-Sugar  Mangel.  Double  lield 
Golden  Bantam  Seed  Corn,  Heart  of  Gold  Muskmelon  and 
m  my  new  vegetables  and  flowers  for  the  garden.  A  new 
Huckleberry  that  grows  from  seed  and  bears  the  flrst  year. 
This  book  is  free.  Send  for  it  today.  If  you  grow  for 
market,  ask  for  Special  Market  book. 


HART  &  VICK,  Seedmen 

60  Stone  Street  -  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TOMATO 

Condon’s  Giant 

EVERBEARING 


'‘Queen  of  the  Market;"  Bis  Money- 
Maker;  LarseSolid  Fruit;  Excellent  Canner 

Olie  Falk.  So.  Car.,  writes:  “  Your  Everbearing  Tomato 
is  a  wonder.  I  had  them,  last  year 
from  early  spring  until  tu-o 
weeks  before  Christmas.’’  To 
introduce  to  you  our  Northern 
Grown,4*Sure-Crop"  Live  Seeds, 
we  will  mail  you  126  seeds  of  Cow 
don's  Giant 
Everboar Inc 
Tomato  ana 
OUR  BIG  1923 
Garden,  Farm 
and  Nursery 

_ _  Catalopr.  Tells  how.  when  and  what  to 

plant  for  pleasure  and  profit.  Send  Postal  Today.  Right  Now. 


U  DCCUo  Ol  Gon* 

FREE 


CONDON  BROS.,  Seedsmen 

Rock  River  Valley  deed  Farm 

BOX  <60  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


DANISH  SEEDS 
CAULIFLOWER 
CABBAGE 
OATS 

MUCK  SEEDS 

M.  KLITGORD 

IMPORTER 

Box  R  LIMA.  N.  Y. 

ASK  FOR  MY  PRICES 


GRIMM 
ALFALFA 


Guaranteed  not  to  winter  kill.  There  is 
no  other  proof  of  genuineness.  Next  in 
importance  is  Freedom  From  Weeds. 
Scott’s  Grimm  is  carefully  selectedand 
thoroughly  cleaned  for  Freedom  From 
Weed  Seeds  and  Dead  Grains.  Grimm 
is  reasonable  in  price  this  year.  Let  us 
quote  prices  and  send  our  Seed  Book. 
It  tells  “How  to  Know  Good  Seed.” 


O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

32  Seventh  Street  •  Marysville,  Ohio 


SEED  CORN 

Golden  Glow  Bailey  Dent 

Duke’s  Imp.  White  Cap 

Grown  in  Canada, especially  suited  to  New 
Y  oi  k  State  conditions.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  0.  DUKE  SEED  CO.,  LIMITED 

Ruthven,  Ontario. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


“Sweetest  Corn  in  the  World” 


Sonderegger's  Golden. 

The  originator  says  it  is 
the  sweetest  corn  in  the 
world  and  I  think  he  is 
right.  1  have  never  found 
one  sweeter  and  I  advise 
everyone  to  try  it.  It  contains  about  B  per  cent  more 
sugar  and  B  per  cent  lesB  starch  than  the  early  white 
varieties.  Price,  10c  per  packet.  (28) 

THE  GOLDEN  WINESAP  a  most  wonderful  apple.  It  has  the 
juiev  tartneaa  of  Jonathan,  beauty  of  Winter  Banana,  golden 
color  of  Grimes  and  keeping  qualities  of  Ben  Davia.  Bears 
young.  Hardy  everywhere. 

Write  for  large  free  catalog  of  Trees  and  Seeds  that  Grow. 

Sonderegger  Nurseries  &  Seed  House 

.29Court  Street,  BEATRICE,  NEB.  Carl  Sonderegger,  Pres. 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Soy  Beans  and  Corn;  Sweet  Clover 

I  am  considering  very  seriously  plant¬ 
ing  Soy  beans  with  my  silo  corn,*  but  do 
not  know  just  how  to  do  so  ;  whether  or 
not  the  beans  are  planted  after  the  corn 
has  been  drilled.  I  have  about  60  acres 
of  silo  corn  to  put  in.  Also,  how  much 
would  this  enhance  the  protein  value  of 
the  silage?  I  have  approximately  80  acres 
of  hillside  pasture  which  is  far  from 
good,  and  I  am  thinking  very  seriously  of 
planting  Sweet  clover.  Is  this  an  annual 
crop,  or  will  it  come  up  from  year  to  year 
after  one  planting?  I  would  like  to  plant 
oats  as  a  nurse  crop  and  then  let  the 
clover  come  on.  Has  Sweet  clover  been 
successfully  grown  in  my  section  of  the 
country  to  your  knowledge?  w.  M.  s. 

Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  better  to 
plant  the  corn  alone  and  put  it  in  the 
silo.  We  should  plant  the  Soy  beans  by 
themselves  and  cure  the  vines  for  hay. 
We  think  these  legumes  are  better  fed 
dry  in  connection  with  corn  silage.  We 
know,  of  course,  that  many  farmers  think 
otherwise,  and  prefer  to  plant  the  corn 
and  beans  together,  cutting  the  mixed 
crops  into  the  silo.  They  claim  a  saving 
of  labor  by  doing  so,  and  a  gain  of  15  to 
20  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the  silage.  We 
think  the  best  silo  crop  is  corn,  and  we 
think  the  legume  crops  are  better  adapted 
to  hay  or  dried  fodder.  If  you  prefer  to 


rot.  The  dead  plums  should  be  picked  up 
and  burned.  The  trees  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  in  early 
Spring,  and  again  with  a  weak  solution 
when  the  plums  are  a  little  larger  than 
peas.  Or  a  dust  of  sulphur  at  this  time 
will  help.  A  good  barrel  spray  pump 
ought  to  do  the  work. 


Early  Cucumbers  and  Melons 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  those  who 
have  used  boxes  with  canvas  or  water¬ 
proof  cloth  covers,  such  as  are  used  by 
some  for  protection  from  insects.  •  What 
size  and  depth  should  boxes  be  for  melons 
and  cucumbers,  and  how  much  earlier 
than  the  frost-free  date  could  they  be 
planted  if  oiled  canvas  was  used?  e.  d.  r. 

Concord,  Tenn. 

I  have  found  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  nothing  to  be  gained  by  using 
this  box  method  for  early  cucumbers  or 
melons.  The  cloth  does  not  admit  sun¬ 
shine  enough  to  make  the  good  stalky 
growth  the  young  plants  need.  The  best 
plan  I  have  found  for  growing  early  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  melons  is  to  lay  off  a  square 
of  sod  according  to  the  number  of  hills  I 
want,  then  take  a  hatchet  and  cut  the 
sod  in  4-in.  squares.  Take  them  up  with 
a  spade,  leaving  them  about  3  in.  thick. 


Winter  Sports  of  an  Adirondack  Pig 


grow  the  two  crops  together,  you  can  mix 
about  six  quarts  of  Soy  beans  with  a 
bushel  of  seed  corn  and  drill  as  you 
would  corn  alone. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Sweet  clover. 
One  is  known  as  Hubam.  This  is  an 
annual,  making  its  full  growth  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  The  other  is  a  biennial,  making  a 
fair  growth  the  first  season  and  living 
over  Winter  to  produce  seed  the  second 
year.  They  are  much  alike  except  that 
the  Hubam  usually  grows  taller  and  does 
not  make  as  thick  or  heavy  a  growth. 
For  practical  purposes  such  as  pastur¬ 
age,  most  people  prefer  the  two-year  bi¬ 
ennial  variety.  Either  clover  should  grow 
well  in  your  locality.  We  think  a  light 
seeding  of  oats  and  beardless  barley  com¬ 
bined  would  make  a  good  nurse  crop,  and 
we  see  no  objection  in  seeding  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  kinds  of  Sweet  clover. 
The  Hubam  would  come  in  first  and  give 
quick  pasturage,  while  the  biennial  was 
coming  on  for  a  later  crop. 


Black  Knot  and  Rot  on  Plums 

I  have  five  fine  Lombard  plum  trees 
which  are  infected  with  black  knot.  Last 
year  I  cut  out  all  infected  parts,  burning 
same.  This  year  there  is  about  twice  as 
much.  Is  there  anything  in  the  sulphur 
treatment,  i.  e.,  bore  in.  hole  into 
trunk  of  tree,  filling  with  sulphur,  and 
again  sealing  the  hole?  These  trees  are 
about  12  ft.  high.  A  good  deal  of  the 
fruit  rots  just  before  ripening.  Is  there 
any  way  I  could  spray  them  without  get¬ 
ting  a  power  spraying  outfit?  Would 
Bordeaux  mixture  be  right  for  this? 
When  should  they  be  sprayed?  a.  o.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

No!  There  is  nothing  to  the  “treat¬ 
ment”  of  boring  a  hole  in  the  tree  and 
poking  in  sulphur  or  some  expensive 
“patent  powder.”  That  would  have  no 
effect  whatever  upon  the  black-knot  dis¬ 
ease.  The  remedy  is  to  keep  cutting  out 
the  diseased  wood  and  burning  it.  Cut 
far  enough  hack  into  the  sound  wood  so 
that  all  diseased  “knots”  are  taken  out. 
Then  spray  the  tree  thoroughly  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture.  Some  trees  are  so  badly 
infected  that  they  cannot  be  cured.  These 
plums  probably  are  afflicted,  with  brown 


Then  invert  the  sods  and  put  them  under 
a  sash  as  close  as  you  can  set  them.  Put 
six  to  eight  seeds  on  the  top  of  each  of 
the  squares,  sift  1  in.  of  fine  rich  soil 
over  the  seed,  and  firm  with  a  board.  If 
there  is  not  hot  manure  in  sash,  the  seed 
should  be  planted  about  the  first  of 
April ;  if  hot  manure  is  used,  April  15 
is  time  enough.  As  soon  as  plants  are 
up  give  plenty  of  air  on  bright  days,  but 
cover  at  night.  Do  not  set  plants  out  in 
open  ground  until  the  nights  get  warm, 
say  May  20.  Set  them  in  the  open  ground 
on  a  damp,  warm  day.  The  insects  are 
easily  controlled  by  sifting  dry  wood 
ashes  on  the  young  plants  when  the  dew 
is  on  them.  After  the  plants  are  well 
established  and  start  to  run,  thin  out  to 
three  plants  to  a  hill.  wm.  Perkins. 


Early  Planting  for  Long  Island 

What  is  the  earliest  safe  date  for  plant¬ 
ing  muskmelons,  tomatoes,  peppers,  egg¬ 
plants  and  celery  in  a  small  greenhouse 
for  transplanting  in  the  open,  on  Long 
Island?  I  intend  planting  the  earliest 
varieties  of  each,  the  melons  in  paper 
pots.  I  have  no  hotbeds  or  cold  frames, 
but  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse  is  of  reg¬ 
ular  6x3  hotbed  sash,  which  is  easily  re¬ 
moved  for  hardening  off  the  plants. 

East  Setauket,  N.  Y.  d.  v.  f. 

Sow  tomato  and  celery  seed  March  10, 
peppers  and  eggplants  March  20,  musk¬ 
melons  April  15,  in  a  greenhouse  where 
there  is  some  heat.  The  melons  will  do 
better  by  cutting  sods  4  in.  square,  in¬ 
verting  them  and  placing  six  to  eight 
seeds  on  each  sod,  than  to  put  them  in 
pots.  Sift  an  inch  of  fine  rich  soil  on  top 
of  seeds  and  firm  with  a  board.  Harden 
the  plants  off  well  before  setting  in  open 
ground,  which  should  be  about  May  20. 
Choose  a  warm,  moist  day  for  transplant¬ 
ing.  If  you  want  very  early  tomatoes, 
eggplants  and  peppers,  follow  this  same 
method.  Lay  off  a  square  of  sod,  take  a 

itchet  and  cut  the  sod  4  in.  square. 
Take  up  with  a  spade,  leaving  them 
about  3  in.  thick.  Invert  the  sods,  plac¬ 
ing  them  as  close  together  as  you  can. 
Have  some  pegs  S  in.  long.  Stick  one  in 
the  center  of  each  sod,  sift  4  in.  of  fine 
rich  soil  on  top,  firm  the  soil  around  the 
pegs,  so  that  when  they  are.  pulled  out 
you  can  stick  a  plant  in  the  hole,  and 
your  plant  will  grow  in  the  center  of 
the  sod.  Harden  off  well  before  trans¬ 
planting  to  open  ground,  which  will  be 
about  May  15  to  20.  Wet  thoroughly  be¬ 
fore  cutting  the  sods  apart  with  a  large 
knife,  so  the  fine  soil  will  adhere  to  the 
roots  in  transit  from  bed  to  open  ground. 

WM.  PERKINS. 
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back  of  the  heel — Eleven  layers 
of  heavy  duck  and  highest  grade 
rubber  make  this  one  of  the  strongest 
points  of  the  whole  boot. 


Extra  heavy  flange  sole 

the  sole — A  thick  single-layer 
of  the  finest ,  toughest  high-grade 
rubber.  Its  flange  shape  means 
extra  protection  and  wear. 


tub  ankle — Here  the  U .  o. 
Boot  has  an  extra  “ collar ”  that 
runs  all  the  way  round  the  leg, 
and  on  top  of  that  is  vulcanized  a 
heavy  side-stay. 


the  instep — A  series  of  gradu¬ 
ated  reinforcing  layers  in  the 
instep  combines  unusual  flexibil¬ 
ity  with  surprising  strength. 


// 

& 

% 
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In  the  4  places  where  the  strain 

is  hardest  “US.”  reinforcements  insure  extra  wear 


Trade  Mark 


Unless  a  boot  is  skillfully  made,  it 
will  break  at  one  of  four  vital  points 
and  let  the  water  through  long  before 
it  should — 

It  will  give  away  at  the  heel  —  or 
break  at  the  instep  —  or  sag  at  the 
ankle  or  wear  through  at  the  sole  — 

It’s  at  one  of  these  four  places  that 
the  strain  on  a  boot  is  hardest. 

That’s  why  the  makers  of  “U.  S.” 
Boots  have  built  a  strong  system  of 
protection  into  these  points  of 
hardest  wear. 

From  7  to  1 1  extra  layers  of  fabric 
and  tough  rubber  reinforce  every 
pair  of  U.  S.  Boots  at  the  very  places 
that  are  generally  the  “weak  spots.” 


The  diagrams  above  show  you  just 
how  U.  S.  Boots  are  built.  Their  con¬ 
struction  is  the  result  of  75  years  of 
experience  in  boot  making.  Light 
enough  for  solid  comfort — yet  strong 
enough  for  the  hardest  tests  you  can 
give  them — it  takes  years  of  experience 
to  make  a  boot  like  that. 

Other  **U.  S.”  Footwear — all  built  to 
give  the  utmost  service 

You’ll  find  every  type  of  rubber  footwear  in 
the  big  U.  S.  line.  There’s  the  U.  S.  Walrus, 
the  famous  all-rubber  overshoe— the  U.  S. 
lace  Bootee,  a  rubber  workshoe  for  spring 
and  fall — U.  S.  Arctics  and  Rubbers — all 
styles  and  sizes  for  the  whole  family.  Look 
for  the  “U.  S.”  trademark  whenever  you 
buy--the  honor  mark  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  rubber  organization  in  the  world. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


^>“u.s:  Boots 
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Cat  and  Bird  Notes 


Raising  Angora  Cats 

I  live  in  the  country  near  several  good 
towns,  and  have  thought  of  raising  pedi¬ 
greed  Angora  kittens  for  sale.  Is  there 
much  call  for  them,  and  much  profit  in 
it?  'Where,  and  for  how  much,  can  one 
get  a  good  pair  of  cats  to  start  with? 
What  are  the  colors  most  in  demand? 
Also,  what  is  the  average  sale  price  of 
good  kittens?  MRS.  W.  F.  S. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Below  is  a  summary  of  facts  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sources ;  a  pet-shop  man,  a  ‘"cat¬ 
tery,”  a  breeder  of  pedigreed  Persians 
and  a  farm  woman  or  two  who  have 
“made  a  go”  of  the  business.  Let’s  hear 
the  breeder  of  pedigreed  pussies  first : 
“This  is  no  business  for  you  to  enter  un¬ 
less  you  are  able  and  willing  to  sit  up  all 
night  any  time  with  a  sick  cat.” 

The  pet-shop  man  is  evidently  biased 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
delicate  kittens  in  health  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  a  city  store.  lie  says: 

“In  regard  to  raising  Angora  cats, 
there  is  no  money  in  raising  these,  as 
they  are  very  delicate.  The  preferable 
color  is  white.  We  do  not  handle  them, 
as  they  are  very  unsatisfactory.  A  pair 
of  full-grown  cats  would  cost  you  .$18. 
Kittens  six  weeks  old  are  selling  for  $6.” 

The  “cattery”  folks  raise  cats  commer¬ 
cially.  They  keep  the  animals  in  un¬ 
heated  houses  and  let  them  exercise  in 
wire-enclosed  yards.  They  claim  that  the 
cats  are  hardier  and  have  longer,  thicker 
coats  when  thus  raised.  One  point  these 
people  emphasize  is,  do  not  pamper  the 
cats.  Give  them  enough  good,  plain  food. 
Such  cats  as  these  have  to  be  house- 
broken  to  be  satisfactory  as  pets. 

By  far  the  most  helpful  information 
comes  from  a  woman  who  made  the  busi¬ 
ness  pay  on  an  isolated  New  England 
farm.  A  woman  in  the  same  town  who 
lives  nearer  the  main  road  has  been  more 
successful  financially.  Please  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  that  these  women  have  made 
fortunes;  they  have  only  earned  a  fair 
sum  for  their  time  and  trouble. 

Mrs.  D.  says  in  part :  “Angoras  are 
subject  to  all  the  ills  that  humans  are, 
but  with  care  I  do  not  think  they  are 
very  much  harder  to  raise  than  ordinary 
cats.  The  price  depends  on  locality  and 
pedigree.  White  are  the  most  desir¬ 
able,  but  are  said  to  frequently  he  deaf. 
Home  breeders  hold  that  this  idea  is  ex¬ 
ploded,  however;  that  white  cats  are  no 
more  deaf  than  others.  Yellow  cats  come 
next  in  demand  ;  yellow  cats  are  said  to 
be  more  treacherous.  My  yellows  were 
less  affectionate.  A  child  could  play  with 
any  of  my  cats  except  Bully,  but  Buffy 
was  yellow.  Two-color  cats,  such  a  gray 
and  white,  or  yellow  and  white,  sell  bet¬ 
ter  than  three-color  cats.  The  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  two-color  cats  depends  on  the  sym¬ 
metry  of  the  white  markings. 

“The  females  are  apt  to  be  three-color 
cats.  If  you  are  buying  a  pair  of  cats, 
choose  a  one-color  male,  if  possible.  If 
not,  select  a  male  with  as  little  white  as 
may  be,  prettily  marked,  too.  The  price 
you  pay  will  depend  on  what  you  can  af¬ 
ford.  and  your  location. 

“Do  not  blame  the  pet-shop  men  who 
do  not  keep  the  kittens,  because  it  is  so 
hard  to  keep  the  kittens  in  stores.  A 
woman  who  means  to  sell  only  at  home 
should  make  a  go  of  it  and  earn  a  profit 
besides. 

“I  do  not  consider  the  kittens  any 
harder  to  raise  than  common  kittens.  Of 
course,  I  love  cats,  love  to  fuss  over 
them  and  baby  them.  This  is  no  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  woman  who  does  not ;  one  has 
to  be  ‘half-cat’  to  understand  the  pussies. 
Only,  look  out  for  wet  feet  for  the  kits. 
Their  fur  is  so  long  and  so  thick  that  it 
takes  a  good  while  to  dry  if  it  gets  wet, 
and  there  is  great  danger  of  getting  cold. 
I  ket  my  grown  cats  out  in  snow  or  in  a 
warm,  light  rain,  but  the  kittens  could 
only  be  let  out  in  a  veiy  warm  rain,  if  at 
all.  The  cats  stayed  in  if  the  rain  were 
a  cold  one. 

“Perhaps  I  would  better  explain  that 
my  farm  was  a  mile  off  the  main  road, 
in  a  lonely  spot.  I  could  let  my  cats 
roam  over  the  fields,  and  they  helped 
themselves  to  various  natural  things  that 
aided  in  keeping  them  in  condition.  The 
exercise  helped  to  make  them  strong.  In 
this  location  there  was  little  danger  of 
having  the  cats  stolen.  Cats  that  have 
large  liberty  thus  are  much  hardier  than 
those  limited  to  exercise  in  wire-enclosed 
yards,  yet  a  large  yard  is  much  better 
than  the  pens  at  a  ‘cattery.’ 

“Of  course,  when  one  begins  to  raise 
I  ittens.  there  will  be  something  new  com¬ 
ing  up  every  little  while.  Then  the  be¬ 
ginner  can'  only  ask  somebody  who 
knows.  A  book  on  cats  can  be  bought 
at  a  pet-shop  or  city  bookstore,  or.  be  seen 
at  a  good  public  library  that  will  help 
Or  the  breeder  from  whom  you  purchase 
your  breeding  stock  might  be  willing  to 
answer  your  questions  by  ’phone  or  mail. 

“Show  or  pedigreed  cats  are  brushed 
every  day.  Farm-raised  cats  should  be 
brushed  as  often  as  possible.  This  keeps 
their  coats  in  condition  and  helps  to 
eliminate  the  loose  hair.  Farm  cats  can 
be  brushed  every  other  day.  though.  Do 
not  let  the  cats  swallow  their  loose  hair. 
Constipation  caused  by  this  is  the  worst 
ailment  you  will  have  to  fight.  Consti¬ 
pation  can  be  conquered  by  the  use  of 
castor  oil  or  olive  oil.  A  teaspoonful 
dose  for  a  large  cat  is  about  right;  you 
will  have  to  judge  by  the  size  of  the  cat 


and  how  much  you  can  persuade  it  to 
take.  Some  dose  cats  once  a  week  on 
general  principles ;  some  do  it  once  a 
month.  The  oil  helps  keep  the  coat 
glossy. 

“I  feed  my  Angoras  like  ordinary  kit¬ 
tens.  Any  of  my  cats  would  ordinarily 
eat  what  was  set  before  them.  I  rarely 
gave  raw  meat.  This  is  such  a  treat  to 
these  cats  that  sometimes  by  putting  sul¬ 
phur  on  a  scrap  of  raw  meat  the  cat 
would  take  the  medicine  when  otherwise 
it  might  not.  Sulphur  is  one  of  the 
things  that  are  good  for  cats.  I  used 
milk,  warm  for  the  kittens,  vegetables  of 
any  kind  I  happen  to  have,  and  mashed 
potatoes  sometimes  put  in  with  the  milk. 
If  the  cats  left  a  mixture  with  a  certain 
vegetable,  left  it  persistently,  I  did  not 
use  that  vegetable  again.  I  often  mixed 
their  food  with  gravy  or  meat  juice,  how¬ 
ever.  The  cats  are  as  individual  in  their 
tastes  about  food  as  people  are.  They 
are  also  as  individual  in  disposition. 

“All  cats  should  have  catnip.  There 
is  a  little  pill  called  santonin  that  can  be 
bought  at  any  drug  store ;  this  is  good 
for  pussies  that  do  not  feel  well. 

“If  a  female  is  to  be  bred  at  a  certain 
time,  she  should  be  shut  up.  I  prefer  to 
have  females  bear  only  one  litter  of  kit¬ 
tens  a  -vear ;  unless  the  mother  is  excep¬ 
tionally'  strong  it  is  better  so.  Angora 
cats  have  not  the  endurance  of  common 
cats;  they  do  not  live  nearly  so  long; 
eight  or  nine  years  is  ordinarily  the  lim¬ 
it.  The  cats  are  very  sensitive,  too; 
sensitive  and  delicate.  The  higher  the 
pedigree,  the  more  sensitive  the  cat. 

“Look  out  for  the  danger  from  motor 
cars  if  you  live  near  a  traveled  road  and 


your  cats  are  loose.  Cats  may  either  be 
run  over  or  stolen.  I  kept  my  pussies 
in  the  barn  at  night,  always  rounding 
them  up  at  bedtime.  They  were  fond  of 
us  and  would  trail  along  after  my  hus¬ 
band  and  me  in  single  file  when  we  visit¬ 
ed  distant  parts  of  the  farm.  They  made 
an  amusing  sight  so. 

“Finally,  remember  that  constipation 
is  the  chief  ill,  and  that  pedigree  and  lo¬ 
cation  govern  the  price  you  can  get.” 

Another  woman  assures  me  that 
Spring  kittens  are  easier  to  “house- 
break”  than  Fall  litters. 

EDNA  S.  KNAPP. 


Parrot  Loses  Feathers 

How  could  I  stop  my  parrot’s  feathers 
from  falling  out?  The  bird  will  eat  any¬ 
thing  I  feed  him  ;  he  picks  on  bones  or 
anything.  Would  that  cause  the  trouble? 
Could  you  tell  me  how  to  feed  the  par¬ 
rot?  He  also  pulls  the  feathers  out  him¬ 
self.  H.  H. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Pulling  of  feathers  in  any  bird  is  apt 
to  be  caused  by  bad  blood  or  feeding  the 
bird  too  rich  (or  wrong)  food,  which 
starts  a  disease  of  the  skin,  causing  it 
to  itch.  Very  likely  your  parrot  is  not 
fed  just  right.  Does  he  have  good  sharp 
gravel  in  his  cage  all  the  time?  It  is 
not  a  bad  plan  to  let  him  have  access  to 
a  piece  of  cuttle,  as  canaries  do.  Par¬ 
rots  can  no  more  grind  their  food  with¬ 
out  gravel  than  a  mill  can  grind  without 
grindstones.  This  lack  of  gravel  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  lack  of  success  in  keep¬ 
ing  parrots. 

Keep  your  bird  on  a  plain  diet.  Don’t 
give  it  meat,  fresh  bread  or  any  greasy 
food.  The  best  food  for  all  kinds  of  par¬ 
rots  is  sunflower,  hemp,  padda  and 
cracked  corn,  but  it  is  well  to  give  them 
one  soft  feed  each  day  consisting  of  pilot 


crackers  or  stale  bread  soaked  in  boiled 
milk.  The  pilot  crackers  should  be  hard 
enough  baked  so  they  remain  spongy 
after  being  wetted  instead  of  being 
sticky.  An  occasional  bit  of  dry  cracker 
or  peanut  or  pec-au  meat  may  be  given  to 
healthy  birds.  Bread  should  be  three  to 
four  days  old  to  use  for  parrots.  If  your 
bird  can  drink  water  without  injury, 
leave  a  dish  of  water  in  his  cage  con¬ 
stantly  set  in  such  a  way  it  cannot  be¬ 
come  foul. 

During  the  moulting  season  a  bit  of 
red  pepper  or  a  piece  of  raw  onion  will 
sometimes  act  as  a  tonic.  Does  your 
bird  like  a  dust  bath,  or  is  it  one  of  the 
few  parrots  that  will  bathe? 

Give  the  bird  a  spool  to  play  with  and 
pick  at  in  his  cage.  See  that  he  has 
gravel  and  plain  food.  EDNA  s.  knapp. 


Damage  by  Trespassers 

What  is  the  limit  of  prosecution,  both 
criminal  and  civil,  for  trespassing  on 
marked  ground ;  also  for  cutting  and  tak¬ 
ing  good  (standing  and  fallen  trees) 
while  owner  is  South  during  cold  weath¬ 
er?  When  caught,  offenders  make  the 
excuse  they  thought  it  was  open  or  pub¬ 
lic  ground,  “They  thought  their  prop¬ 
erty  extended  to  my  woods,”  when  they 
knew  it  did  not.  J.  B.  H. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  minimum  penalty  for  trespassing 
upon  posted  land  with  a  rod  or  gun  is 
$60.  Under  the  general  law,  it  is  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  to  cut  standing  timber  on  pri¬ 
vate  property  without  the  owner’s  per¬ 
mission.  Civilly,  you  have  an  action 
against  the  persons  who  cut  or  drew 
away  your  timber  for  the  damage  done. 
It  is  no  defense  that  they  did  not  know 
that  the  timber  was  on  your  property 
and  not.  on  the  property  of  the  person  by 
whom  it  was  cut  or  removed. 


1 
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Better  Seedbeds  and  Bigger  Yields  With 
McCormick-Deering  Tillage  Implements 


McCormick-Deering  Tillage  Implements 


Tractor  Disk  Harrows 
Horse  Disk  Harrows 
Dunham  Culti-Packers 
Orchard  Disk  Harrows 
Reversible  Disk  Harrows 


Spring-tooth  Harrows 
Open-end  Peg  Harrows 
Closed-end  Peg  Harrows 
Flexible  Peg  Harrows 
Wood  Bar  Harrows 


Dunham  Culti-Packer 

Invest  in  a  Dunham  Culti-Packer.  Use  it  on 
winter  wheat  to  press  back  the  frost-heaved  soil 
around  the  roots.  Use  it  on  your  seedbeds.  It 
firms  the  subsoil,  leaving  a  loose  surface.  Use  it 
back  of  your  drill.  It  gives  every  seed  a  quick  start. 


This  year — as  always  before-— making  the 
seedbed  will  call  for  fast  and  thorough  work. 

The  planting  season  will  roll  around  with 
unalterable  certainty,  but  no  matter  how  few 
the  days  between  plowing  and  planting  you 
can  have  a  profit-building  seedbed  by  using 
efficient  equipment. 

McCormick-Deering  Tillage  Implements 
combine  the  three  essentials  —  good  work, 
long  life  and  convenience.  They  are  mechanic¬ 
ally  correct  because  their  construction  is  based 
on  ninety  years  of  practical  farm  and  factory 
experience.  They  are  priced  on  the  basis  of 
economical  quantity  production,  and  as  an 
investment  they  offer  you  attractive  returns. 

The  McCormick-Deering  dealer  is  equipped 
to  fill  your  tillage  tool  needs.  Why  not  stop 
in  at  his  store  and  talk  over  your  new  machine 
requirements  with  him  ? 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 

Chicago  (Incorporated)  USA 

9J  Branch  Houses  and  1 5,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 
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Potato  Planter 


OPENS  FURROW 


DROPS  FERTILIZER 


OPENS  FURROW,  DROPS  FERTILIZER,  DROPS 
ANDCOVERS  —  ALL  IN  ONE  OPERATION 

MORE  bushete  per  acre 
and  less  cost  per  acre 
result  with  use  of  Eureka 
One-Man  Planters.  This 
double  profit  increase  pays 
for  the  machine  many  times. 
Over  22  years  of  success. 

One  man  and  team  opens  fur¬ 
row,  drops  seed  any  distance  or 
depth,  drops  fertilizer  if  desired, 
covers, and  marks  next  row.  Fur¬ 
row  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Better  start,  bigger  yields. 
Operates  in  any  soil. 

Write  today  for  catalogue  de¬ 
scribing  largest  line  of  planters 
made.  Sizes  for  1  and  2  rows, 
with  or  without  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ment.  Special  attachments  for 
unusual  soil  or  field  conditions. 
In  stock  near  you. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 
Box  840  ,  Utica,  N.Y. 


DROPS  SEED 


COVERS 


|  Covers  Fruit-Vegetable 
Field.  Send  for  Sample  Copy 


Packing  House  Nei 

EIGHTH  STREET.  DUNEDIN.  FLORIDA 


STOPS  LEAKS 

This  book  shows  how  you  can  repair  leaks, 
cracks  aud  breaks  in  house  boilers,  radiators 
i  s,M(l  make  dozens  of  other  repairs 

I  apour  the  home  easily  with  SMOOTH-ON  NO.  1 , 
at  a  few  cents’  cost.  Write  for  a  copy  today. 

SM00TH-0N  NO.  1  is  sold  by  Hardware 
and  General  Stores  in  6-oz 
I  tins  30c  (by  mail,  add 
l  tMA  in  1-lb., 6-lb. 

IP*  *  MFQ.  CO. 

D.pt.  39-C 
l  J.rsey  City.  N.J. 

U.  S.  A. 
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Lace  Belts 

Quick  and  Easy 


NoTool 
But  a 
mmer 


Never 
Lets  Go 

Use  Alligator  Steel  Belt  Lacing.  Avoid  costly  delays. 
Protects  belt  ends.  Anyone  can  apply  it.  Permanent, 
economica  land  used  by  farmersand  implement  man¬ 
ufacturers  the  world  over.  Strongest  on  earth. 

KSi.’ecila,,y  D°Dular  f°r  joining  large  thresher 
Celts,  but  of  equal  value  for  every  belt  on  the 
iarm.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co. 

4651  Lexington  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

In  England  at  1.T5  Finsbury  Pavement,  London,  E.  C.  2 


Soil  Tested -/tee 


Find  out  if  you  have  acid  soil  Teat 
it  yourself.  We  send  all  necessary 
testing  materials  FREE — no  obli¬ 
gation.  Get  latest 
HOLDEN  Lime  and 
Phosphate  Distribu 
tor  price  today. 

The - CO. 

Dept.  202 

FEOtu*,  .._LN01SV 


Working  a  Fruit  Farm  on  Shares 

This  is  a  farm  of  21^  acres,  set  out  in 
tree  fruits,  grapes  and  berries.  There  is 
a  field  of  about  three  acres  in  pasture 
grass.  The  only  crops  that  can  be  grown 
must  be  cultivated  between  the  fruit 
trees.  I  have  one  large  farmhouse  and 
necessary  farming  implements,  dumpeart, 
one-horse  wagon  and  a  covered  express 
wagon,  two  Jersey  cews  and  a  year-old 
sow.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be 
an  equitable  (proposition  for  tenant  farmer, 
either  on  shares  or  rent?  He  could  have 
the  use  of  horse  and  farm  implements.  I 
have  an  uncompleted  house,  with  electric 
light  and  running  water,  that  could  he 
furnished  for  a  tenant’s  dwelling.  The 
fruit  trees,  peaches,  apples,  pears  and 
plums,  were  set  out  in  1914  and  1915. 
The  apple  trees  bore  some  fruit  last  year ; 
the  peach  trees,  pears  and  plums  were  in 
fruit  last  year.  The  peaches  bore  a  full 
crop ;  plums,  nothing  to  speak  of.  owing 
to  late  freeze  last  Spring.  The  pear 
trees  bore  about  10  per  cent  crop.  Grapes 
were  a  large  crop.  j.  w.  s. 

Suffern.  N.  Y. 

In  giving  the  necessary  advice  to  the 
above  questions,  one  could  answer  more 
intelligently  if  he  knew  more  of  the  sta¬ 
tistics,  such  as  acreage  of  the  different 
kinds  of  fruit,  the  distance  to  a  good  mar¬ 
ket,  and  whether  the  place  could  be  leased 
or  worked  on  shares  for  a  period  of  years. 
For  instance,  if  the  farm  has  a  larger 
acreage  of  apples  than  of  peach  or  pear 
or  plum,  it  would  be  of  more  value  to 
anyone, '  for'"  a  cash  rent  or  a  share,  to 
rent  for  a  period  of  years,  per  year,  than 
to  rent  it  for  one  year,  as  the  apple 
acreage  is  increasing  every  year  in  value, 
while  the  peach  trees  have  probably  seen 
their  best  days  and  could  not  be  relied  on 
for  a  money  crop  unless  well  taken  care 
of.  Again,  berries  are  mentioned,  but  no 
acreage  or  kind.  So  the  only  thing  pos¬ 
sible  in  this  case  is  to  consider  a  proposi¬ 
tion  on  a  basis  as  follows: 

If  I  had  a  place  of  21  acres  offered  me, 
within  five  or  10  miles  of  a  good  market, 
with  all  the  implements  necessary  to  run 
the  place,  outside  of  a  truck  to  run  pro¬ 
duce  to  market,  with  a  10-acre  young 
apple  orchard,  three  acres  of  peaches,  one 
acre  of  pears,  one  acre  of  plums,  one  acre 
of  grapes,  three  acres  of  berries,  three 
acres  of  grass  for  pasture,  and  a  com¬ 
fortable  house  to  live  in  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  I  would  be  willing  to  pay  a 
rental  per  year  of  from  $000  to  $800,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  facilities  of  school  and 
church  privileges.  If  I  worked  the  place 
on  shares  for  a  period  of  five  years,  I 
would  want  two-thirds  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  crops,  I,  of  course,  doing  or  paying 
for  all  the  labor,  the  cost  of  keeping  the 
horse,  keeping  tools  in  repair,  and  fer¬ 
tilizers,  seeds,  spraying  material,  boxes 
and  baskets  for  berries  and  fruits,  etc., 
to  ‘be  paid  out  of  the  gross  receipts. 

Now,  in  order  to  pay  $700  (split  the 
difference)  a  year  and  to  have  $1,400  for 
my  labor,  let  us  consider  about  the  cost 
of  running  this  place  and  what  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  would  be.  One  man  and  myself 
could  run  the  place  except  at  berry-pick¬ 
ing  time,  say  $1,000  a  year  for  hired  help, 
$500  for  phosphate,  $200  for  seed  and 
plants,  $100  for  horse,  $200  for  gas  and 
upkeep  of  truck,  $100  for  baskets,  barrels, 
etc.,  for  fruit,  $25  for  spraying  material, 
$75  overhead  expenses,  making  a  total  of 
$2,200  for  expenses,  and  $2,100  for  the 
landlord  and  myself;  grand  total,  $4,300. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  very  conservative  view 
of  the  question.  wm.  perkins. 

New  Jersey. 


,  Transplanting  a  Large  Tree 

Perhaps  R.  -L.  Iv.,  page  12,  would  like 
to  know  the  way  we  adopted  in  trans¬ 
planting  a  rather  large  apple  tree  some 
years  ago.  It  was.  a  pretty  good  condi¬ 
tioned  Gravensteiu  that  had  been  planted 
so  near  a  larger  one  that  it  had  no 
chance  of  amounting  to  anything  where  it 
was,  so  it  ought  to  be  moved  or  cut  down 
altogether. 

It  was  in  the  Fall,  I  think,  though  the 
ground  was  not  frozen.  We  began  by 
digging  a  narrow  trench  in  a  circle  3  ft. 
or  so_from  the  trunk,  which  must  have 
been  n  or  6  in.  through  a  little  above  the 
ground.  W  e  found  something  that  was 
of  great  help  to  us.  The  roots  were  in 
such  a  mat  that,  though  we  had  to  cut  off 
a  good  many  of  them,  the  ones  that  we 
saved  held  all  the  soil  inside  of  the  circle. 
As  soon  as  that  was  completed,  we  got 
rails  under  it,  and  by  canting  the  trunk 
one  way  and  the  other,  detached  it  from 
the  ground.  Then  we  hitched  a  team  to 
it  by  means  of  a  chain,  but  it  was  so 
heavy  that  the  team  had  to  try  twice  be¬ 
fore  it  came  out  of  its  place,  so  it  was 
some  tree,  all  right. 

The  team  then  dragged  it  to  the  place 
where  we  had  dug  a  hole  for  the  tree,  and 
dumped  it  into  the  hole.  Then  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  stand  it  up  straight  and 
put  back  the  soil,  being  careful  to  fill  all 
spaces  under  the  tree,  and  ramming  the 
soil  in  as  much  as  possibl.  The  tree  had 
stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  other  tree  till 
its  top  was  not  very  bushy,  but  we  cut 
half  or  more  of  that  off,  shortening  in  all 
the  limbs  that  were  left. 

*  That  was  all.  The  tree  grew  rather 
doubtfully  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then 
seemed  to  be  over  its  ordeal,  for  it  then 
began  to  grow  better  than  it  had  done  be¬ 
fore  it  was  moved,  and  now,  after  half  a 
dozen  years  or  more,  if  bears  good  crops, 
and  is  probably  as  valuable  as  it  would 
be  if  it  had  had  a  good  place  to  remain 
in  at  first.  We  called  the  venture  an  en- 
tire  success,  though  it  did  take  some  work 
of  a  pretty  heavy  sort.  j.  w.  c. 


Montgomery  Ward  £?■©. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House 
is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


This  Catalogue  offers  a  Saving  on 
everything  you  need  for  the  Home , 
the  Farm  and  the  Family 

Think  of  having  in  your  own  Home  a  book  as 
complete  as  a  big  Department  Store  with  illus¬ 
trations  and  prices  of  everything  you  need  to  buy. 

Think  of  the  satisfaction,  the  convenience, 
and  the  saving  of  looking  through  this  book  and 
finding  the  lowest  price — the  right  price  to  pay 
for  whatever  you  buy. 

There  is  a  real  pleasure  and  a  Saving  in  this 
book  for  every  member  of  your  family. 

And  this  new  complete  Spring  Catalogue,  566 
Pages,  may  just  as  well  be  yours.  One  copy  is 
Yours — if  you  simply  fill  in  and  return  the 
coupon  below. 

Ward  Quality  and  Right  Prices 


Everything  this  book  shows 
is  of  Ward  Quality.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.  is  a  house 
of  low  prices.  We  aim  to  offer 
a  saving  on  everything  you 
buy.  But  we  never  sacrifice 
quality  to  make  a  low  price. 

Ward  Quality  means  full 
value,  long  service  merchan¬ 
dise,  the  kind  that  stands  ex¬ 
amination  and  use. 

For  The  Home: 

Everything  the  woman  needs  to 
beautify  her  home,  every  practical 
article  of  daily  use,  furniture,  car¬ 
pets,  kitchen  cabinets — everything 
— and  always  the  prices  offer  you 
a  Saving. 

For  The  Woman: 

Everything  for  your  personal  use 
from  wearing  apparel  of  every 
kind  to  sewing  machines.  There 
is  a  big  saving  here  for  you  on  all 
your  personal  needs. 

For  The  Man:  Clothing, 
shoes, underwear, automobile  tires, 
tools — everything  a  man  needs  for 
himself  or  for  the  farm. 

Send  the  coupon  now.  Learn  the 
pleasure,  the  Saving  this  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  Catalogue  will  bring 
into  your  home. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  Kansas  City 
St.  Paul  Fort  Worth  Portland,  Ore. 
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To 

MONTGOMERY, 
WARD  8s  CO. 
Dept.  64-H 

Chicago,  Kansas  City 
St.  Paul,  Fort  Worth, 
Portland. Ore.  (Mail  this  cou¬ 
pon  to  the  house  nearest  you.  ) 
Please  mail  me  my  free  copy 
of  Montgomery  Ward’s  complete 
1923  Spring  Catalogue. 
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Questions  About  Wireless  Outfits 


Radio  for  Every  Home 

|  Several  weeks  ago  we  printed  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Jesse  W.  Newell  of  Illinois.  It 
described  a  successful  radio  phone  set  for 
home  use.  Our  readers  have  asked  many 
questions  abop.t,  it,  and  several  of  them 
are  answered  in  the  following  article.] 

“Aerials  are  queer  things,”  says  a  cer¬ 
tain  radio  book,  and  it  isn’t  far  from  the 
truth,  surely— fingers  that  reach  out  into 
the  ether  and  secure  the  “makings”  of  a 
feast  for  the  invisible  man,  nets  that 
snare  sensations  and  ideas  that  might 
otherwise  never  come  into  our  ken.  But 
the  author  quoted  referred  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  vagaries  of  our  friend  the 
aerial.  • 

Vaehel  Lindsey  said  every  man  should 
spread  a  net  “to  catch  the  moonbeams.” 
He  also  should  not  fail  to  snare  the 
scarcely  less  elusive  radiations  from  his 
nearest  radio  broadcasting  station.  Just 
how  to  do  this  is  the  matter  in  hand. 

Be  sure  your  aerial  is  thoroughly  in¬ 
sulated  from  everything  but  your  receiv¬ 
ing  set.  A  No.  12  or  No.  14  copper  wire. 
7.~>  to  150  ft.  long  and  elevated  about  30 
to  50  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  about  the 
best  aerial  available  ior  the  average  re¬ 
ceiving  set.  The  aerial  may  be  either 
bare  or  insulated  wire,  it  does  not  seem 
to  matter.  For  insulators,  ordinary  glass, 
porcelain  or  earthenware  insulators  used 
on  telephone  or  telegraph  wires  are  easily 
available  and  entirely  satisfactory. 

Your  aerial  should  be  one  piece  of 
wire  from  the  farthest  end  to  the  double 
throw  switch  placed  on  the  house  near 
where  your  aerial  enters  to  connect  with 
your  set.  Fasten  the  aerial  to  the  center 
post  of  your  switch ;  to  one  post  attach  a 
good  ground  wire,  so  as  to  ground  your 
aerial  in  thunderstorms;  to  the  third 
post  of  the  switch  attach  an  insulated 
copper  wire  to  connect  to  your  set.  Two 
or  more  pieces  of  wire  may  be  used  in  the 
aerial  if  they  are  joined  by  a  long,  tightly 
wrapped  joint  of  brightly  scraped  wire 
which  is  then  soldered  or  covered  with 
cambric  tubing.  The  aerial  should  be  so 
planned  that  the  lead-in  is  on  the  lower 
end,  and  this  end  should  be  the  end  near¬ 
est  the  station  you  wish  to  bring  in. 
(This  for  a  crystal  set,  of  course.  The 
vacuum  tube  set  brings  them  in  from  all 
over.) 

A  friend  has  a  gaspipe  pole  75  ft.  high, 
secured  by  guy  wires.  From  an  insulator 
at  the  top,  the  125-ft.  aerial  is  led  to  the 
switch  near  the  set.  This  arrangement 
has  given  excellent  results. 

From  a  mast  on  top  of  my  barn,  No.  1 
aerial  runs  north  to  the  second  mast  by 
the  chimney  on  the  house.  For  an  ex- 
perimenf,  Another*  wire  was  extended 
west  from  the  house  to  the  top  of  a 
dead  tree  80  ft.  away,  and  slanting  down¬ 
ward  a  little.  Either  aerial  answers  very 
well  for  St.  Louis,  00  miles  away,  but  it 
is  only  No.  1  aerial  that  has  brought  in 
Detroit  (over  200  miles  away)  on  the 
crvstal  set. 

The  ground  wire  from  the  receiving  set 
should  be  soldered  to  an  iron  rod  driven 
5  ft.  to  6  ft.  into  the  ground,  to  damp 
earth.  The  dampness  is  essential.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  about  if.  punch  a  deep 
hole  with  a  crowbar  and  irrigate  your 
“ground.” 

This  article  is  written  in  part  to 
answer  several  inquirers  who  are  having 
trouble  with  crystal  sets.  If.  your  set  is 
wired  according,  to  directions,  and  you 
lvxve  a  sensitive  crystal,  your  trouble  is 
almost  surely  in  aerial  or  ground  wires. 
Be  sure  all  ioints  and  connections  are  as 
perfect — and  as  few — as  you  can  make 
them.  Have  all  binding  posts  screwed  up 
snugly. 

Ground  wires  should  be  as  short  and 
as  direct  as  possible,  and  must  lead  to 
water  or  moist  earth.  (If  necessary,  ir¬ 
rigate.  ) 

Aerial  for  crystal  sets  should  be  about 
150  ft.  long,  including  lead-in,  and  30  to 
50  ft.  high.  The  higher  the  better.  Take 
the  little  pains  necessary  to  secure  the 
best  results  with  this  greatest  of  mod¬ 
ern  miracles,  and  join  the  ever-increasing 
army  of  listeners-in. 

Some  correspondents  seem  to  think  the 
results  claimed  in  my  former  article  are 
very  remarkable.  We  must  be  a  live 
bunch  here  at  Girard,  for  I  haven’t  been 
able  to  out-distance  several  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors. 

Of  course,  the  more  sensitive  your 
’phones,  the  better  results  you  will  have, 
but  properly  construdled  aerials  and 
grounds  are  always  of  prime  importance. 

Illinois.  JESSE  W.  NEWELL. 


Animals  Forecasting  the  Weather 

I  have  been  reading  with  much  inter¬ 
est  the  different  opinions  of  your  readers 
in  regard  to  the  caterpillar  forecasting 
the  weather.  When  I  was  a  boy  on  my 
father's  farm  there  was  a  thing  that  hap¬ 
pened  that  I  shall  never  forget.  Father 
was  burying  the  potatoes  in  late  Novem¬ 
ber.  and  it  was  quite  cold.  He  was  fork¬ 
ing  hay  frpm  a  hay  shock,  and  under  the 
shock  he  found  one  of  the  largest  bullfrogs 
I  ever  saw.  He  was  numb  with  the  cold. 
Father  took  him  to  the  house  and  put 
some  earth  in  a  small  keg.  set  the  frog 
in,  and  then  set  the  keg  in  the  cellar  and 
laid  a  board  over  it.  and  he  fed  him  on 
some  small  chunks  of  liver  about  every 
two  weeks.  The  last  of  February  it  got 
to  be  quite  warm,  and  had  been  for  some 
two  weeks,  so  that  the  air  was  full  of  in¬ 


sects,  and  it  seemed  as  though  Spring  was 
at  hand.  I  said  to  father  I  thought  it 
was  time  to  turn  the  frog  loose,  and  not 
keep  him  in  the  cellar  all  Summer. 
Father  said :  “Tomorrow  you  take  him 
down  to  the  pond  by  the  spring  and  turn 
him  loose.”  The  next  day,  about  noon, 
I  took  him  in  the  keg  down  to  the  pond 
and  turned  the  keg  over  about  five  or  six 
feet  from  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and 
steppped  away  a  few  steps,  and  waited 
for  him  to  come  out  of  the  keg;  but  ho 
would  not  budge,  so  after  waiting  quite 
a  while  I  went  up  and  spilled  him  out 
and  laid  the  keg  down  on  its  side  back 
some  three  feet  from  him.  And,  of  course, 
I  expected  him  to  make  one  long  leap 
into  the  pond,  but  he  sat  right  where  I 
spilled  him  out,  and  after  waiting  at  a 
distance  for  some  time.  I  got  a  long  pole 
and  gently  tried  to  get  him  to  make  the 
leap,  but  instead  he  commenced  to  crawl 
towards  the  keg.  After  fooling  with  him 
for  some  time,  and  seeing  that  he  was  not 
going  to  take  to  the  water.  I  let  him  crawl 
back  in  the  keg  and  took  the  keg  and  put 
it  back  in  the  cellar.  That  evening  I 
told  father  that  the  frog  had  staid  in  the 
cellar  so  long  he  had  forgotten  what 
water  looked  like. 

Father  had  a  big  laugh  at  me,  and  said 
he  guessed  not.  In  about  four  or  five 


days  it  began  to  turn  cold  and  snow’,  and 
it  kept  it  up  until  there  were  eight  or 
nine  inches  of  snow.  It  froze  up  tight 
and  stayed  that  way  for  about  10  days, 
when  it  began  to  moderate  again,  and 
turned  out  warm  and  fine.  About  the  last 
of  March  I  thought  I  would  try  the  frog 
again,  and  see  w’hat  he  would  do,  so  I 
took  him  to  the  same  spot  where  I  spilled 
him  out  before,  and  spilled  him  out  again, 
and  he  didn’t  more  than  hit  the  ground 
until  he  gave  one  big  quack  and  a  big  leap 
and  in  he  went.  Question :  How  did  he 
know  that  Winter  wras  not  over  the  first 
time  I  took  him  to  the  pond? 

Missouri.  e.  a.  estep. 


Getting  Rid  of  Rats 

Some  years  ago  wTe  kept  shelled  corn 
in  a  barrel.  When  it  was  nearly  used 
out,  we  found  that  rats  jumped  into  it 
and  could  not  get  out  again.  Thereafter 
my  father  and  brother  used  the  barrel  as 
a  trap,  visiting  it  each  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  and  they  killed  many  rats;  once,  I 
believe,  as  many  as  34  in  36  hours.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  prefer  to  delegate  the  task  of 
rat  killing  to  eats,  but  not  all  cats  are 
equally  good  rat  catchers.  Some  seem  to 
“specialize”  in  mice,  others  in  woods 
game,  such  as  chipmunks  and  birds,  and 
a  few,  the  most  valuable,  seem  to  hunt 
continually  for  rats,  taking  other  game 
only  incidentally.  We  have  owned  three 
cats  during  whose  respective  lifetimes  we 
could  safely  leave  bags  of  grain  standing 
in  the  barn  for  wTeeks. 


Last  Summer  a  neighbor  of  ours  had 
an  experience  w’hich  gives  a  valuable  sug¬ 
gestion.  He  kept  a  swill  barrel  (a  prac¬ 
tice  which  must  be  very  unsanitary)  and 
one  day  threw  in  oats,  part  of  which 
floated  on  top.  Next  day  he  found  sev¬ 
eral  drowned  rats  in  the  barrel,  and  he 
continued  to  catch  them  in  this  way.  The 
apparently  firm  surface  presented  by  the 
floating  oats  decoyed  them  to  a  watery 
grave.  Why  not  use  a  deep  crock  in  this 
way,  with  sufficient  water  to  serve  the 
purpose  ?  g.  a.  T. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  plan,  with  modifica¬ 
tions,  has  been  suggested  by  several  of 
our  readers.  Usually  a  layer  about  2  in. 
deep  of  chaff  and  bran  is  left  to  float  on 
top  of  the  water  in  the  barrel.  The  rats 
jump  in  after  the  grain  and  drown.  An¬ 
other  plan  is  to  put  a  tilting  top  on  the 
barrel  with  bait  on  it.  The  rats  get  on 
this  top  and  their  weight  tips  them  down 
into  the  water.  By  the  way,  has  anyone 
known  of  a  cat  too  cowardly  to  fight  a 
rat?  We  have  heard  of  it. 


After  giving  the  new  stable  boy  direc¬ 
tions  for  treating  a  sick  horse,  the  master 
returned  in  a  little  while  to  see  if  all  had 
gone  well.  He  found  the  stable  boy  chok¬ 
ing  and  spluttering,  his  face  various  hues 
of  red.  blue  and  green.  “What’s  wrong?” 
said  the  boss.  “Well,  you  said  to  put  a 
tube  in  his  mouth  and  blow  the  powder 
down.”  “Yes.”  “Well,  he  blew  first.”1 — 
Everybody’s  Magazine. 


(OtV*  the  Kind  of  a  Closed  Car 

You  Partners  need 

J  Passenger  Brougham$l375 


Here’s  what  you  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  in  a  closed  car — a  strong 
durable  body,  paneled  with  steel 
from  floor  to  roof.  (No  composi¬ 
tion  materials  used.) 

There  are  97  cubic  feet  of  space 
inside  the  Brougham,  providing 
room  for  five  grown-up  people. 
Or  when  you  go  to  town  there  is 
room  for  all  the  supplies  you 
want  to  carry.  And  the  compart¬ 
ment  under  the  rear  deck  holds 
ample  luggage  for  touring. 

When  you  buy  a  closed  car  you 
shouldn’t  have  to  take  it  to  an 
accessory  store  and  spend  money 


for  heater,  wind  shield  wiper, 
transmission  lock,  etc.  Only  the 
Oldsmobile  Brougham  gives  you 
all  the  equipment  so  necessary  on 
a  farmer’s  car. 

See  the  completely  equipped 
Brougham  at  our  nearest  dealer’s 
show  room  today  and  you  will 
realize  that  Oldsmobile,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  great  General 
Motors  Corporation,  offers  you 
the  finest  closed  car  value  for 
your  money. 

Write  us  for  handsomely  illus« 
trated  Brougham  Booklet. 


OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 
Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


OLDSMOBILE 


The  Doors  are  29"  Wide 

Easy  for  passengers  to  enter 
rear  compartment,  and  easy 
to  load  in  bulky  packages, 
for  trips  to  and  from  town. 

You  can  walk  right  into  the 
Brougham  carrying  a  large 
box  or  a  bushel  of  groceries 
without  striking  your 
knuckles  on  either  doorsill. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Concrete  Well  Curb 

Will  you  tell  me  the  right  mixture  for 
n  curb  30-in.  tall  and  3  in.  thick,  outside 
-12  in.,  to  go  in  a  well,  that  is  strong 
enough  to  be  moved  without  any  danger 
of  breaking?  Also,  will  you  tell  me  *he 
quantity  of  same  mixture  it  will  take  to 
iil!  curb  without  any  over?  Is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  this  perforated?  If  so,  how 
can  it  be  done?  c.  p. 

Owings,  Md. 

A  mixture  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
cement,  two  parts  clean,  well-graded  sand, 
ranging  from  fine  to  particles  that  will 
just  pass  a  ^4-in.  mesh  screen,  and  three 
parts  stone  or  gravel  ranging  in  size 
from  *4 -in.  to  %  in.,  will  make  a  solid 
job.  If  gravel  is  used  for  the  aggregate 
it  should  be  run  over  a  V±-in.  mesh  screen, 
using  that  which  passes  the  screen  as 
sand  and  that  retained  by  the  screen  as 
stone,  and  then  recombining  in  the  proper 
proportion.  Bank-run  gravel  almost  al¬ 
ways  contains  an  excess  of  sand,  and 
varies  widely  in  the  proportions  of  sand 
and  stone  content,  making  it  unwise  to 
use  it  in  a  job  of  this  kind  without  screen¬ 
ing.  Use  light  woven  wire  as  reinforce¬ 
ment  in  each  section  of  the  curb. 

As  to  quantities  of  materials  required, 
this  cannot  be  figured  exactly  for  so 
small  a  content,  as  it  will  vary  with  the 
character  of  the  sand  and  stone  used. 
However,  it  will  require  roughly  1%  bags 
of  cement,  3%  cu.  ft.  of  sand  and  5  cu.  ft. 
of  stone. 

Perforations  will  not  be  necessary.  Set 
the  lower  length  of  curbing  on  a  bed  of 
clean  gravel,  and  make  a  gravel  back-fill 
up  to  the  top  of  the  water-bearing  strata 
in  the  well.  The  water  from  these  water¬ 
bearing  strata  will  work  down  the  gravel 
-back-fill  and  up  beneath  the  lower  sec¬ 
tion  of  curbing,  as  well  as  through  the 
joints. 


least,  of  deepening  the  well.  If  soil  con¬ 
ditions  are  right,  sand  or  gravel,  a  drive 
point  can  be  used  on  a  length  of  pipe  and 
driven  into  the  well  bottom  until  a  water¬ 
bearing  stratum  is  reached,  and  the  pump 
coupled  direetly  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
pipe.  Or  again,  a  well-boring  outfit  sim¬ 
ilar  to  a  post-hole  auger  can  be  used  if 
soil  conditions  are  right,  and  a  well  bored 
and  cased  up  in  this  way.  The  first  men¬ 
tioned  method,  drilling.  I  think  would  be 
found  the  most  satisfactory,  however. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  write  your 
Congressman  for  Government  Bulletin 
147,  “Water  Supplies  for  the  Farmer.” 
This  is  an  excellent  bulletin  and  describes 
in  detail  a  number  of  ways  of  sinking 
wells. 


Water  for  Irrigating 

I  have  been  planning  installing  a  rant. 
I  want  it  for  irrigating.  How  should  it 
be  installed  ?  MRS.  II.  A.  s. 

Lambert,  Mont. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  you  anything 
definite  in  regard  to  your  problem  be¬ 
cause  of  the  small  amount  of  information 
sent  me.  A  ram  can  be  used  for  pump¬ 
ing  water  for  irrigating  purposes  if  there 
is  sufficient  water,  and  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  the  nroper  amount  of  fall  between 
the  source  of  water  supply  and  the  point 
where  the  ram  is  to  be  placed.  There 
must  be  at  least  2%  to  3  ft.  fall.  The 
smallest  ram  requires  a  flow  of  about 
three  gallons  per  minute  for  operation, 
and  this  would  be  much  too  small  a  quan¬ 
tity  to  attempt  irrigation  unless  in  a  very 
small  way  in  watering  a  garden.  If  the 
water  is  to  be  used  for  drinking,  it  would 
be  best  to  collect  it  by  a  system  of  under¬ 
ground  galleries  or  drains,  similar  to  tile 
drains,  than  to  attempt  to  store  it  in  ar 
open  broad  and  shallow  -m>l.  It  will  be 
cooler  and  less  affected  by  growths 
peculiar  to  standing  water. 


Piping  Water  from  Spring 

I  am  planning  on  piping  a  large  spring 
on  hillside  to  house  and  barn  for  water 
supply  sufficient  for  family  purposes  and 
care  of  50  head  of  cattle,  horses  and  milk 
house.  It  is  a  large,  never-failing  spring, 
located  approximately  100  rods  from 
buildings,  with  approximately  200  to  225 
ft.  fall.  About  95  per  cent  of  the  fall  is 
within  the  first  50  rods  from  the  spring, 
which  is  quite  steep  hillside.  I  wish  to 
pipe  the  water  into  the  house  and  dairy 
barns  and  milk  house,  using  faucets  that 
can  be  shut  off.  'What  size  and  kind  of 
pipe  would  you  advise  for  this?  w.  o. 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 

The  conditions  that  you  outline  will 
require,  roughly,  a  supply  of  water  ap¬ 
proximating  1,000  gallons  daily.  The 
quantity  will  depend  largely  on  whether 
the_ spring  water  is  used  for  cooling  alone, 
or  in  connection  with  ice,  the  better  way. 
With  a  pipe  line  of  1.700  ft.  in  length 
and  a  fall  of  200  ft.,  a  flow  of  eight  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute  could  be  expected.  This 
would  make  a  sufficient  supply  if  storage 
was  provided  at  the  buildings,  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  would  be  certain 
periods  of  the  day  when  the  use  of  water 
at  barn,  milk  house  and  dwelling  com¬ 
bined  mighj  be  greater  than  this,  it  would 
be  better  to  use  a  larger  pipe  if  no 
storage  is  to  be  provided,  and  the  water 
used  directly  from  the  spring.  An  inch 
and  one-quarter  pipe  will  furnish  water 
about  twice  as  fast  as  the  inch  size,  while 
about  three  times  as  much  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  1%-in.  size.  Aside  from 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  pipe 
itself,  there  would  be  very  little  difference 
in  the  cost  of  the  two  lines,  as  the  cost  of 
laying  is  about  the  same  for  each. 

Galvanized  iron  pipe  is  the  kind  most 
generally  laid  in  installations  of  this 
kind,  and  gives  good  service  under  most 
conditions.  A  spring  located  as  you  de¬ 
scribe,  and  with  a  flow  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  that  you  suggest,  will  make  a 
very  valuable  water  supply.  Bulletin 
No.  141.  obtainable  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  G., 
through  the  agency  of  your  C’ongresman, 
will  give  you  some  valuable  hints  in  re¬ 
gard  to  farm  water  systems. 


Dry  Well  for  Cesspool 

I  have  two  wells.  One.  hand-dug, 
alongside  of  dwelling  house,  about  60  ft. 
deep,  and  often  goes  dry.  The  other, 
about  100  ft.  away  from  first,  and  about 
80  ft.  deep,  is  drilled.  This  does  not  go 
dry,  and  supplies  water  for  drinking  and 
all  purposes.  If  I  use  the  hand-dug  or 
dry  well  for  a  cesspool,  will  there  be  any 
danger  of  contaminating  the  drinking 
water  in  the  deep  well?  c.  p.  M. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  the  water  in 
the  drilled  well  becoming  contaminated 
through  the  use  of  the  dug  well  as  a  cess¬ 
pool,  and  for  this  reason  it  should  not  be 
so  used.  Furthermore,  the  location,  so 
near  the  house,  would  be  bad  for  a  cess¬ 
pool,  anyway.  A  septic  tank  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  at  a  small  outlay  which  will 
handle  the  sewage  more  satisfactorily 
and  in  a  more  sanitary  manner.  Com¬ 
plete  plans  and  specifications  for  a  sep¬ 
tic  tank  can  be  obtained  from  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  a  small 
sum.  and  with  them  as  a  guide  any  car¬ 
penter  or  handy  man  should  be  able  to 
build  the  forms  and  pour  the  concrete 
for  a  tank  of  this  kind. 


Building  Plans 


Deepening  a  Well 


Several  readers  are  inquiring  about 
building  plans  for  barns  and  other  build¬ 
ings.  When  planning  a  new  construction 
or  alteration,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  rule  a 
sheet  of  paper  both  ways.  Let  each 
square  represent  a  square  foot.  Be  sure 
to  consider  that  walls  take  up  space,  and 
allow  for  them.  I  remember  instructing 
a  civil  engineer  to  co-operate  with  the 
cheesemaker  and  prepare  plans  for  a  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  factory.  The  plans  looked 
nice  on  naper,  but  before  ordering  the 
concrete  walls  to  be  erected  it  occurred 
to  me  to  ask  these  gentlemen  how  much 
space  each  piece  of  machinery  required. 
It  developed  then  that  one  room  intended 
for  three  machines  would  just  accommo¬ 
date  one.  Often  have  I  seen  plans  drawn 
by  people  planning  a  home  for  themselves 
or  a  barn  with  no  allowance  for  walls, 
and  the  resulting  houses  were  misfits. 

F.  II.  N’. 


I  have  a  14-acre  farm  and  a  well  about 
22  ft.  deep.  This  well  goes  dry  every 
Fall,  and  I  am  without  water  every  Win¬ 
ter  until  Spring,  when  water  comes  in, 
but  there  is  never  more  than  4  or  5  ft. 
of  water  when  the  water  comes  in.  The 
well  is  about  400  ft.  from  the  house. 
Could  I  dig  this  well  deeper  to  get  water 
during  the  Winter  months,  and  what 
would  be  the  best  way  to  obtain  it? 

Roseland,  N.  Y.  J.  F.  b. 

Undoubtedly  your  best  way  of  securing 
a  water  supply  from  this  well  would  be 
to  hire  a  well  drilling  outfit  and  drill  in 
the  bottom  of  the  old  well  to  a  depth 
where  a  supply  of  pure  water  would  be 
assured  for  the  entire  year.  This  could 
be  cased  up.  insuring  that  no  surface 
water  would  enter  it,  and  you  would  be 
reasonably  sure  of  an  abundant  and  safe 
water  supply.  This  would  also  be  the 
most  expensive  method  in  first  cost,  at 


Keeping  Water  for  Hens  from  Freezing 

On  page  25  W.  W.  S..  Blandburg.  Pa., 
asks  what  is  the  best  way  to  keep  water 
for  hens  from  freezing.  I  had  tin1  same 
trouble.  Early  last  Fall  I  purchased  a 
fpuntain  that  operates  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  a  thermos  bottle,  and  it  is  very 
satisfactory.  I  have  had  no  frozen  water 
this  Winter.  It  is  absolutely  safe.  The 
only  objection  I  find  is  that' only  two  or 
three  chickens  can  drink  at  one  time ;  but 
as  it  does  not  freeze,  I  think  they  all  get 
enough.  mbs.  j.  h.  b. 

Ohio. 


A  VERY  small  boy  was  standing  in  the 
middle  of  a  country  road  with  a  large 
shot  gun  when  a  stranger  came  along, 
stopped,  and  asked  :  “What  are  you  hunt¬ 
ing,  little  man?”  “I  dunno,”  answered 
the  little  fellow ;  “I  ain’t  seen  it  yet.” — 
Everybody’s  Magazine. 


THUS 


will  solve 

THE  POWER  PROBLEM  ON  YOUR  SPRAYER 

Do  not  replace  that  UNSATISFACTORY  or  WORN  OUT 
engine  on  your  sprayer  until  you  learn  about 

THE  “  COLLIS  ”  MOTOR 

The  motor  you  will  eventually  buy 

COMES  READY  TO  GO- AND  DOES  GO 

SUCCESSFULLY  OPERATING 

such  well-known  makes  of  sprayers  as 

HARDIE  -  HAYES  -  IRON  AGE  -  BEAN 

AN  ORCHARD  ASSET 

The  “COLLIS”  is  not  limited  in  its  uses  to  sprayers  alone.  The  “COLLIS” 
is  ONE  COMPLETE,  COMPACT,  SELF-CONTAINED.  POWER  UNIT 
weighing  only  250  lbs.  The  “COLLIS”  is  readily  portable  and  can  take  care 
of  ALL  your  orchard  power  requirements  between  2  and  5  horsepower. 

The  “COLLIS”  is  DEPENDABLE 

This  means  time  saved  and  getting  your  spraying  done  at  the  proper  time 
The  “COLLIS”  can  be  mounted  on  Power  Potato  Diggers. 

EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 

The  “COLLIS”  Motor 
has 

11  SALIENT  and  DISTINCTIVE 
features 

found  in  no  other  motor 

Let  us  tell  you  about  them 

THE  COLLIS  COMPANY 

Manufacturer* 

CLINTON  IOWA 

r - —  —  —  -  — 

Please  send  your  catalog  RB-3 


To 


Address . . . . . 

1  need  motor  for . 

My  dealer  is . 

Address....... .. 


them  every  time 


TJ ALL’S  Nicotine  Sulphate 
**  kills  plant  lice  and  simi¬ 
lar  insects.  You  can  depend 
upon  it  to  rid  your  trees  of 
these  pests.  Being  a  vege¬ 
table  extract,  it  will  not  harm 
fruit,  flower  or  foliage. 

It  is  very  economical  also. 
Made  up  as  a  spray,  it  costs 
less  than  2c.  a  gallon. 

Buy  from  your  dealer.  If 
he  is  not  supplied,  send  us 
your  order  along  with  his 
name. 

Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 

IV,  East  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


mCOTINE  SULPHATE 


10  lb.  tins  .  .  $13.50 

2  lb.  tins  .  .  3.50 

H  lb.  tins  .  .  1,25 

1  oz.  bottles  .35 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  » 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Circulate - don’t  Hibernate 

r  INHERE  S  no  need  to  stay  in- 
*  doors  all  winter.  You  can  do 
all  the  visiting  and  marketing  and 
others  errands  you  want — quickly, 
comfortably  and  economically — 
in  the  new  Overland  Sedan. 

Scientific  ventilating  and  roomy 
seating  make  this  the  ideal  practi¬ 
cal  family  car  for  all  year.  Many 
refinements  and  improvements 
now  are  added  to  those  qualities 
which  have  caused  nearly  a  million 
people  to  buy  Overland  cars. 

The  greater  Overland  value  in¬ 
cludes  Triplex  Springs  (patented) 
which  create  unequalled  riding 
comfort  and  retain  the  economy 
of  light  weight,  and  sturdy  axles 
with  standard  Timken  bearings 
which  insure  durability  under 
hard  usage.  Tires  are  Fisk,  first- 
quality  oversize  Cords.  Operating 
cost  is  very  low. 

Write  for  interesting  Overland 
book. 

W1LLYS-QVERLAND,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

WILL Y S- OVERLAND  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


TOURING,  $525  :  ROADSTER,  $525  :  COUPE,  $795 

/.  o.  b.  Toledo 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 

I  illllllHMHffllffilliffilflfl 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


HIGH  GRADE  ILLUMINATING  OIL 

(kerosene.)  Carefully  refined  from  best  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Crude.  Safe  and  pure.  For  use  in  lamps, 
stoves,  incubators,  tractors,  etc.  PURE  PENNSYLVA¬ 
NIA  GASOLINE,  68  70  '  gravity.  We  ship  in  55  gallon 
steel  drums.  LUBRICATING  OILS  AND  GREASES  for 
every  purpose.  Write  for  prices  Buy  direct  and 
save  money.  REFINERS'  DISTRIBUTING  CO..  Oil  City,  Pa 


Glass  Cloth 


a  transparent  wa¬ 
terproof  fabric  aa 
efficient  as  glass 


for  hotbeds,  poultry  houses,  etc.  Sample  3x9  ft.  P.P.  SI. 
Cat.  Free.  TURNER  BROS.,  Pesk  Hi  Bladsn,  Nab. 


February  10.  102:: 

Legal  Questions 


Tax  Title  to  Mortgaged  Farm 

A.  B  .and  C  hold  first,  second  and  third 
mortgages  on  farm,  owner  deserting  the 
farm.  L>  buys  farm  at  tax  sale  and  gets 
tax  title,  pays  insurance  on  buildings, 
takes  possession,  lays  out  money  on  re¬ 
pairs  to  buildings  and  fences,  buys  fer¬ 
tilizer,  grass  seed.  etc.,  and  carries  on 
general  farming.  B  claims  ownership, 
exclusive  of  the  other  mortgagees.  lias 
B  a  clear  title,  and  are  the  first  and  third 
mortgages  void?  The  barn  was  struck 
by  lightning  and  damaged.  Who  would 
get  the  insurance?  R.  w.  s. 

New  York. 

Neither  the  first  nor  third  mortgages 
are  void  unless  all  the  requirements  of 
the  tax  law  were  complied  with  as  to  the 
assessment,  notice,  sale  and  notice  to 
mortgagees  after  sale.  It  is  impossible 
to  answer  your  question  further  than 
this,  for  the  reason  we  have  no  knowledge 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  requirements 
were  complied  with.  x.  t. 


Woman's  Liability  for  Husband's  Debts 

Can  a  woman  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
hospital  expenses  of  her  husband?  A 
neighbor,  an  elderly  woman,  owns  her 
home,  which  she  paid  for  by  her  own 
labor.  She  has  also  had  to  do  outside 
work  to  pay  part  of  her  living  expenses, 
as  her  husband  is  a  ne’er-do-well  who 
has  never  fully  supported  his  family.  Be¬ 


lter  husband  fails  to  make  said  payments 
can  she  by  keeping  up  the  payments  re¬ 
ceive  the  money  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  20-year  period,  and 
after  he  falls  to  make  payment  can  he 
come  and  demand  the  policy  and  take  if 
from  her  at  any  time?  If  she  should  die 
before  her  husband  can  she  fix  it  so  her 
children  or  one  child  can  get  it,  or  would 
it  go  to  her  husband?  She  is  now  the 
beneficiary  of  the  policy,  he  having  the 
right  to  change  the  beneficiary.  G.  A.  G. 

New  York. 

Your  sister  has  an  insurable  interest 
in  the  life  of  her  husband,  and  might 
therefore  continue  the  premiums  when 
due.  The  policy  will  tell  you  whether 
the  proceeds  will  go  to  her  children  or 
not  after  Iter  death.  If  she  does  con¬ 
tinue  the  payments  and  he  should  change 
the  beneficiary  she  will  have  her  pro¬ 
tection  up  to  the  time  when  the  change 
in  beneficiary  is  made.  N.  t. 


Inheritance  from  Intestate  in  West 
Virginia 

The  principal  of  our  school  committed 
suicide,  shooting  himself  in  the  head, 
March  11,  1922.  He  lost  his  mind  a 
day  or  so  before  the  accident,  lie  had 
been  hoarding  with  his  widowed  sister-in- 
law.  who  had  only  charged  him  $15  per 
month  board  the  past  11  years.  He  had 
paid  his  board  till  April  1.  He  left  a 


This  is  what  they  call  an  “old-fashioned  “Winter,”  whatever  that  means.  Many  a 
country  home  is  buried  in  snow,  with  the  covering  spiked  down  by  .Tack  Frost.  The 
scene  pictured  here  represents  a  home  in  New  Hampshire*  To  a  man  fresh  from  Cuba, 
spending  his  first  (Winter  in  the  North,  it  would  seem  much  like  the  end  of  the  world. 
To  one  who  has  seen  the  seasons  come  and  go  it  seems  quite  natural.  Spring  will 
surely  come  out  from  under  the  snowdrifts  in  good  time.  The  man  who  sends  this 
picture  believes  that,  for  he  “drops  into  poetry.” 

You'd  little  think  that  beneath  this  snow 
Tulips  and  daffies  are  longing  to  grow 
When  their  rime  comes. 

And  later  on  there  are  currants  red. 

With  a  little  bit  of  a  strawberry  bed 
And  peaches  and  plums. 

There  are  carrots  of  gold  and  soldier  beans. 

Bantam  corn  and  Swiss  chard  greens. 

Stately  Phlox,  Delphiniums  blue, 

With  Gladioli  of  many  a  hue. 

There  are  other  things  not  on  this  card 
Which  make  up  the  scene  in  my  backyard. 


eently  he  was  taken  to  a  hospital  at  the 
county-seat  for  an  operation,  and  the 
county  is  now  trying  to  collect  the  costs 
from  her.  Can  they  take  her  home,  or 
compel  her  to  mortgage  it ;  and  can  they 
compel  her  to  pay  if  she  has  any  money 
besides  what  is  invested  in  her  home? 
The  husband  hasn’t  a  dollar,  and  will  be 
unable  to  earn  anything  for  a  year. 

A.  IT.  G. 

The  code  of  criminal  procedure  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  person  who  abandons  his 
wife  or  children  .  .  .  or  neglects  to 

provide  for  them  according,  to  his  means 
is  a  disorderly  person.  It  also  provides 
as  follows:  “The  father,  mother  and 
children,  if  of  sufficient  ability,  of  a  poor 
person  who  is  insane,  blind,  old,  lame, 
impotent  or  decrepit,  so  as  to  be  unable 
by  work  to  maintain  himself,  must,  at 
their  own  charge,  relieve  and  maintain 
him  in  a  manner  to  be  approved  by  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  town  where 
he  is,  or.  in  the  City  of  New  York,  by  the 
commissioners  of  public  charities.  If 
such  poor  person  be  insane,  he  shall  be 
maintained  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  insanity  law.  The  father,  mother, 
husband,  wife  or  children  of  a  poor  in¬ 
sane  person  legally  committed  to  and 
confined  in  an  institution  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  State,  shall  be 
liable,  if  of  sufficient  ability,  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  such  insane 
person  from  the  time  of  his  reception  in 
such  institution.”  . 

The  court  has  held  that  a  married 
woman  is  not  personally  responsible  for 
medical  services  rendered  to  herself  and 
her  children  at  her  own  request,  in  the 
absence  of  a  special  agreement  making 
her  so. 


Wife’s  Right  in  Insurance  Policy 

My  sister,  who  does  not  live  with  her 
I  husband,  has  a  life  insurance  policy,  of 
I  which  payment  comes  due  shortly.  It 


father,  two  sisters  and  one  brother  liv¬ 
ing.  He  left  no  money  and  made  no  will, 
but  had  four  lots.  Who  gets  them?  His 
sister-in-law  is  filing  a  claim  for  near 
$900  for  back  board.  She  says  she 
should  have  had  $40  per  month :  also 
claims  she  loaned  him  some  money.  His 
father  sold  one  lot,  and  made  a  deed  for 
it.  Now  she  is  going  to  sue.  Can  she. 
on  the  one  lot  alone,  which  she  wanted? 
I  am  thinking  of  buying  that  lot.  ills 
brother  and  sisters  claim  they  inherit 
the  same  as  his  father,  and  that  he  had 
no  right  ro  sell  the  lot.  Can  the  sister- 
in-law  claim  board  now  that  she  did  not 
charge  him  for  while  he  was  living 

West  Virginia.  c.  L.  B. 

Under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia,  the 
property  of  the  principal  of  the  school, 
if  he  had  no  wife  or  children,  would  go 
absolutely  to  his  father.  If  he  has  no 
father  living,  the  property  would  go  to 
iu'.s  brothers  and  sisters.  Therefore,  the 
two  brothers  and  sister  have  no  interest 
in  the  property.  Concerning  the  board 
bill  of  the  sister-in-law,  all  she  could  col¬ 
lect  would  be  at  the  rate  for  which  he 
had  paid  his  board  during  past  years.  If 
he  had  paid  his  board  bill  to  April  1  and 
died  on  March  11,  I  doubt  very  much  if 
she  could  recover  any  money.  j.  L.  G. 


The  dear  old  lady  pushed  her  spec¬ 
tacles  up  on  her  forehead,  and  put  down, 
with  an  indignant  sniff,  the  newspaper 
she  had  been  reading.  "These  firemen 
must  be  a  frivolous  lot !”  she  remarked. 
"Why  do  you  think  that,  granny?”  asked 
her  grandson.  “Because  it  says  as  plain¬ 
ly  as  you  can  read  in  this  paper,”  the 
old  lady  explained,  “that  after  the  fir  • 
was  under  control  at  a  building  last  night 
the  firemen  played  on  the  ruins  all  night. 
Why  could  they  not  go  home  to  bed  like 
other  sensible  men  instead  of  romping 
about  like  children ?” — New  York  Globe. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

I 

FINE  FOR  FARM  H0M1 

Pumping  from  Spring 

I  had  a  ram  installed  about  10  years 
ago,  but  it  has  failed  to  give  good  service, 
as  I  cannot  obtain  enough  fall  from 
spring  to  ram.  There  is  a  ^-in.  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  pipe  laid  from  spring  to  house, 
a  distance  of  300  ft.,  which  is  somewhat 
rusted  on  the  inside,  but  not  altogether 
closed  up.  Is  there  any  way  to  remove 
it V  If  so,  can  an  engine  and  pump  be 
installed  to  supply  water?  There  is  an 
elevation  of  00  ft.  What  kind  and  size 
of  pump  is  best?  mbs.  m.  g. 

A  pump  can  be  used  to  force  water 
from  the  spring  to  the  house  if  placed 
within  suction  distance  of  the  water 
level ;  that  is,  20  ft.  or  less.  The  %-in. 
pipe  already  laid  would  be  too  small  for 
the  discharge  pipe  from  the  pump,  and 
particularly  so  since  the  inside  is  rough¬ 
ened  by  rust,  which  would  increase  the 
resistance  to  flow  of  water  through  it. 

While  you  do  not  say,  your  letter  sug¬ 
gests  that  you  wish  your  power  plant 
located  at  the  house,  and  if  this  is  the 
case,  one  of  the  air-pressure  outfits  would 
perhaps  best  meet  your  needs.  Pumping 
systems  of  this  type  store  air  only  under 
pressure,  this  compressed  air  being  used 
to  operate  a  submerged  pump  which 
starts  whenever  a  faucet  is  opened  and 
furnishes- water  directly  from  the  well  or 
spring.  You  do  not  state  how  much 
water  is  desired,  but,  presumably,  since 
so  small  a  ram  has  been  supplying  your 
needs,  it  is  for  household  use  only,  and 
if  this  is  the  case  a  small  size  pump 
would  be  all  that  is  required.  Corre¬ 
spondence  with  advertisers  in  the  relia¬ 
ble  farm  papers  will  bring  you  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  shape  of  their  trade  literature 
that  will  be  of  help  to  you. 


Pressure  from  Pipe  Line 

About  how  much  pressure  would  there 
be  at  the  house  from  a  spring  about  700 
ft.  away,  and  will  it  run  a  water  motor 
washing  machine?  The  large  pipes  have 
a  fall  of  75  ft.  and  the  smaller  pipes 
20  ft.  Line  is  to  have  20  ft.  3  in.,  20  ft. 
2 Mi  in..  400  ft.  2  in.,  remainder  %-in. 
Would  there  be  more  pressure  if  it  was 
2-in.  line  all  the  way?  Will  a  %-in. 
faucet  reduce  the  pressure  per  square 
inch?  o.  w. 

The  pipe  line  as  you  have  illustrated  it 
will  have  a  total  pressure  of  approxi¬ 
mately  4  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  when  standing 
fidl  of  water  and  the  faucet  at  the  lower 
end  closed.  The  pressure  that  yod  will 
have  at  your  washer  while  in  operation 
will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  water 
used  by  this  machine ;  the  more  water 
used,  the  less  the  pressure,  as  a  .pertain 
quantity  of  the  head  or  pressure  is  used 
to  cause  the  flow  of  water  in  the  pipe: 

I  cannot  ‘tell  you  definitely  the  quantity 
of  water  used  by  these  machines  in  opera¬ 
tion,  but  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  pipe 
line  as  outlined  by  you  would  furnish  suf¬ 
ficient  water  for  operation.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  write  the  manufacturer  of 
the  machine  that  you  intend  purchasing, 
stating  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
t<>  work,  and  buying  only  under  express 
guarantee  of  successful  operation  under 
your  conditions. 

The  2-in.  line  clear  through  will  furnish 
more  water  than  the  line  as  you  have 
it  outlined,  but  will,  of  course,  be  more 
expensive.  If  not  already  laid,  1  would 
dispense  with  the  two  short  lengths  of 
large  pipe  at  the  uppper  end,  as  they  will 
have  no  great  effect  on  the  flow  of  water 
secured. 

A  %-in.  faucet,  like  any  other  re¬ 
stricted  opening,  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  energy  to  force  water  through 
it.  and  by  just  so  much  lessens  the  ef¬ 
fective  energy  or  pressure  of  the  water 
left  to  do  useful  work.  Resistance  offered’ 
by  taps  and  faucets  varies  with  the  type, 
one  in  which  the  direction  of  the  current 
is  abruptly  changed  causing  more  fric¬ 
tion  than  one  in  which  the  passages  are 
straighter,  smoother  and  more  uniform  in 
cross  section.  The  resistance  of  a  faucet 
also  increases  with  the  velocity  of  water 
flowing  through  it,  being  much  more  at 
high  velocity  than  where  the  velocity  of 
flow  is  low. 


Because  it  does  away  with  stoves, 
HEATS  the  whole  house,  keeps  the 
cellar  COOL,  and  burns  any  old  kind 
of  WOOD  or  Coal. 


This  mark 

on  your  Furnace 
is  the  nearest  to 
a  Guarantee  of 

PERFECT 

SATISFACTION 
that  any  maker 
can  give  you — 


COLO-^AlR 


HOT  AIR 


WHEN  you  buy  a  STEWART  ONE  PIPE  Furnace,  you  get  the 
guaranteed  product  of  one  of  the  oldest,  best-known  Stove  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  U.  S.  A.  You  get  a  furnace  of  KNOWN  QUALITY 
— built  by  an  organization  with  90  years  of  experience — backed  by 
the  reputation  and  resources  of  the  makers,  FULLER  &  WAR¬ 
REN  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y.— -Sold  and  installed  by  dependable  dealers 
who  know  home-heating  requirements  and  are  able  and  anxious 
to  render  service  which  insures  SATISFACTION. 

STEWART  ONE,  PIPE  Furnaces  are  EXTRA  heavy  and  thoroughly  well 
made.  They  bum  WOOD  or  COAL,  and  SAVE  to  V2  usual  fuel  expense. 
Heavy  cast  iron  firepot  with  STRAIGHT  sides  increases  fuel  and  heat  capa¬ 
city.  Inside  casing  is  made  4-ply  to  prevent  escape  of  heat.  Space  between 
casings  is  large  and  unobstructed  so  as  to  allow  air  to  pass  through  furnace 
slowly  and  in  large  volume.  These  are  just  a  few  of  many  features  that  make 
the  STEWART  ONE  PIPE  so  successful. 

MODERATE  in  price,  easily  installed,  easily  operated,  this  furnace  will  add 
greatly  to  the  cleanliness,  charm  and  comfort  of  your  home.  See  nearest 
dealer  and  have  your  new  furnace  NOW.  Catalog  sent  FREE  upon  request. 

FULLER  &  WARREN  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Since  18  3  2  Maker*  of  STEWART  Stove*,  Ranges  and  Furnaces 


Non-freezing  Hydrant 

Is  there  a  non-freezing  water  faucet 
for  outdoor  use?  I  am  under  the  im¬ 
pression  there  is  one  that  sets  about  3  ft. 
high  with  a  wheel  on  the  top  for  opening 
and  closing  the  faucet;  when  it  closes 
the  water  drops  below  the  frost  line.  I 
am  very  anxious  to  find  out  where  this 
is  made.  s.  E.  s. 

Canton,  Mass. 

A  hydrant  such  as  you  describe  can  be 
purchased  from  almost  any  manufacturer 
of  pumping  equipment.  If  desired,  a 
plumber  can  make  a  non-freezing,  out-of- 
door  discharge,  by  means  of  a  cut-off 
placed  in  the  line  just  before  the  elbow 
at  the  bottom  of  the  upright  pipe.  The 
shut-off  should  be  of  the  drainage  type, 
and  is  turned  by  means  of  a  rod  or  piece 
of  pipe  which  extends  down  through  a 
box  in  the  ground,  and  is  slotted  at  the 
lower  end  to  fit  over  the  top  of  the  shut¬ 
off.  While  this  can  be  constructed  more 
cheaply  than  the  purchase  price  of  the 
hydrant,  it  must  be  dug  up  for  repairs 
should  it  go  wroug  through  wear  or  acci¬ 
dent.  while  the  hydrant  can  be  repaired 
from  the  surface. 


Corm  Cnr  Pan!  "ear  Salisbury,  Md.  Alsu  good,  cheap 
rdlHIrUI  nclll  farm  for  bale.  For  full  particular  ad¬ 
dress  Samuel  1*.  Woodcock,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

For  Sale— Numerous  Genesee  Valley  Farms 

None  better.  Consult  Cornell  Agricu  total  College  re 
Raiding  them.  Advise  requirements.  KELLOGG,  Avon,.\. Y 


For  Hillside 
'lowing 


The  best-constructed,  most  perfect 
hillside  plow  made.  Bottom  swivels  for 
right  or  left  hand  furrows — land  may 
be  plowed  all  one  way,  with  the 

Syracuse  Hillside  Plow 

Different  from  the  ordinary  hillside 
plow,  as  it  does  equally  good  work  in 
level  ground.  Long  moldboard  of  good 
turn  insures  clean  furrow  slice  with 
weeds  well  buried.  Ample  throat  room; 
beams  guaranteed  not  to  bend  or  break. 
Various  styles  moldboards. 

Sold  by  John  Deere  dealers. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  free  booklet 
describing  Syracuse  Hillside  Plows. 
Address  John  Deere,  Moline.  Ill., 
and  ask  for  Package  BH-837. 
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THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOO  LMPLSMEN 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  LANDS.— The  State  Land 
Board  of  California  has  for  sale  87  irrigated 
farms  at  Ballico,  near  Merced,  in  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  on  main  line  Santa  Fe  Railway.  The 
State  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  own  one  of 
these  farms,  only  requiring  5  per  cent  of  pur¬ 
chase  price,  remainder  remaining  in  semi-annual 
installments  extending  over  30 Vi  years  with  5 
per  cent  interest  annually.  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  a  home  owner  on  terms  as 
favorable  as  renting.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  any  more  laud  will  be  available  under 
such  generous  provisions.  Money  advanced  on 
improvements  and  dairy  stock.  Those  already 
located  very  enthusiastic;  you  can  farm  all  year 
in  California;  all  deciduous  fruits  profitably 
grown;  alfalfa  a  paying  crop,  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  for  stock  and  poultry;  many  persons  long 
some  day  to  make  their  homes  in  California, 
witli  its  wiuterless  climate,  plenty  of  sunshine, 
seashore  and  mountains,  fertile  valleys,  paved 
highways,  very  efficient  marketing,  excellent 
schools.  State  Board’s  pamphlet,  also  Santa  Fe 
folder,  describing  San  Joaquin  Valley,  mailed 
free  on  request.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General 
Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe,  952  Railway  Ex¬ 
change,  Chicago,  Ills. 


New  Improved  1923 
Beeman  Models 


America* s  Pioneer  Small  Tractors 

I^uflt  in  two  sizes.  ^  and  i 
Write  direct  to 
factor?  for  1923 
prices  and  full  in¬ 
formation  FREE.  — . Yi.y' 

Beeman  Tractor  Co.  (^4 
320  Market  Bank  Bldff.V^ 

Minneapolis,  Minn, 


along 

Fertile  V  ugl  ^Ohio  Railway 

requirements.  chesapeake  to  um 

Land  ^T  ^chmond.  Virginia- 

Boom  152# 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey 

r’l  1  V  now  I,  Mm  rleotu  til  ii/.l/ A/i  ..m. 


ATLANTIC  COAST 

- - Neiv  York,  Atlantic 

City,  cash  markets.  Stocked  farms,  *1,000  up  ;  terms 
Free  catalog.  JEttSEY  AGENCY,  154KN  Niniau  St.,  N.  Y.  0 


HAY  PRESSES 
THE  BEST 


FULL  UNC  OF  BOX  AND  POWER  PRESSES 
warn  ros  oucbipttvt  ujaiocdi  ahb  mas 

J.  A.  SPENCER  fW.  ah,  M  ACH. WORKS 

not  me 

DWIGHT  ILLINOIS. 
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- Are  You  Satisfied 

With  the  Way  Your  Home  is 


Heated? 


You  have  to  be  if  you  have  a  Sterling  because 
you  get  a  double  guarantee  signed  by  both  the 
dealer  and  this  Company  at  the  time  the  furnace 
is  installed.  A  guarantee  that  the  Sterling  put  in 
your  house  will  heat  it  satisfactorily. 


There  are  different  kinds  and  sizes  of  Sterling  Furnaces  (pipe  or 
pipeless)  and  it  is  the  job  of  the  Sterling  Dealer  with  the  help  and 
advice  of  the  factory  engineering  department  to  select  the  right 
style  and  size  to  heat  your  home  properly.  That’s  why  you  get 
the  "Double  Guarantee.” 

For  over  70  years  the  Sill  Stove  Works  have  been  designing 
heaters  and  ranges  to  scientifically  get  every  bit  of  heat  out  of  the 
fuel  and  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  This  knowledge  they  have 
used  to  great  advantage  in  furnace  construction.  It  is  remarkable 
what  scientific  design  of  Sterling  grates,  fire  box,  combustion 
chamber  and  radiator  can  do  to  reduce  fuel  cost,  and  what  the 
special  Sterling  joints  and  careful  assembling  can  do  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  smaller  nuisances  of  the  cheap  furnace,  such  as  dust 
and  gas. 


In  the  field  of  the  furnace  the  Sterling  stands  just  where  the 
Sterling  Range,  that  bakes  a  barrel  of  flour  with  a  single  hod  of 
coal,  stands  in  regard  to  other  ranges,  pre-eminent  a  leader  in  its 
field.  It  is  built  to  last  a  life  time  and  do  the  same  guaranteed 
satisfactory  work  year  after  year.  If  you  want  to  save  money  in 
the  long  run,  buy  the  right  Sterling  for  your  home. 


SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ask  your  Sterling  Dealer,  or  if  you  do  not  know  him,  write  us  for 
his  name.  Also  ask  for  the  special  plan  sheet  we  have  prepared. 

So  that  you  can  easily  draw  a  plan  of  your 
house.  This  will  help  us  help  you  to  solve 
your  heating  problem. 


Remember  we  offer  every  Sterling  Dealer 
a  plan  which  enables  him  to  install  your 
furnace  now  and  let  you  pay  at  your  con¬ 
venience  in  the  fall. 


The  Range  that  Bakes  a  barrel  oj 
flour  uiith  a  single  hod  of  eoal, 


Makers  of  Sterling  Ranges  and 
Sterling  Warm  Air  Furnaces 


Sterling 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of 
the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular 
sketches — philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Legal  Questions 


Transferred  Mortgage 

Mv  neighbor,  A,  sells  his  farm  to  B,  a 
Western  man,  one-half  cash  paid  down 
and  mortgage  for  balance,  $3,500,  giving 
the  purchaser  a  deed  subject  to  mortgage. 
B  reduces  the  mortgage  to  $2,500.  At 
this  stage  I  bought  the  mortgage  from  A, 
paying  the  face  value  in  cash,  $2,500.  B 
paid  me  the  interest  on  mortgage,  but 
nothing  on  the  principal,  and  finally  sold 
the  farm  on  a  contract  subject  to  my 
mortgage,  to  C,  promising  him  a  deed  as 
soon  as  he  had  paid  up  the  contract. 
After  C  had  paid  two-thirds  of  amount 
due  on  the  contract  he  asked  me  to  pay 
up  the  balance  for  him  and  take  a  deed 
from  B  for  my  security,  saying  that  B 
and  his  wife  wanted  to  go  back  West, 
which  was  true.  To  accommodate,  I  did 
it,  promising  C  that  when  he  had  paid  me 
the  amount  due  on  the  contract  I  would 
deed  the  farm  over  to  him,  subject,  of 
course,  to  my  $2,500  mortgage.  After  C 
had  paid  up  the  contract  I  fulfilled  my 
promise  and  gave  him  warrantee  deed, 
signed  by  self  and  wife.  About  the  time 
of  giving  C  the  deed  (two  years  ago)  he 
was  elected  highway  commissioner;  has 
three  boys  who  work  with  him,  all  at  big 
pay,  besides  the  income  from  the  farm 
(it  is  a  good  one)  and  handles  a  good  in¬ 
come.  I  have  not  been  able  to  squeeze  a 
dollar  out  of  him  to  apply  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal;  although  he  has  paid  me  the  inter¬ 
est  on  my  mortgage,  it  came  slow  and 
hard.  Does  the  fact  that  I  gave  C  war¬ 
rantee  deed,  as  aforesaid,  in  any  way  hin¬ 
der  or  abridge  my  right  to  force  collection 
of  my  mortgage  by  foreclosure  and  sale 
in  case  such  course  should  become  neces- 
stary  to  protect  my  interests?  w.  a. 

New  York.  . 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  owner  of 
the  fee  of  real  property  cannot  hold  a 
mortgage  on  his  own  land,  and  that 
where  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  after¬ 
wards  receives  a  deed  of  the  entire  prop¬ 
erty,  that  the  mortgage  is  merged  in  the 
deed.  There  are  certain  cases,  however, 
where  the  mortgage  may  be  kept  alive: 

A  deed  absolute  on  its  face,  though 
given  only  as  security,  is  construed  as  a 
mortgage. 

It  would  seem  from  your  statement  of 
the  facts  that  the  deed  which  you  i*e- 
ceived  was  in  fact  a  mortgage  given  to 
secure  you  for  money  paid,  and  that  be¬ 
ing  true,  that  it  did  not  affect  in  any  way 
the  mortgage  which  you  already  held. 

We  believe  that  your  security  is  good 
and  that  you  can  foreclose  the  mortgage 
i  if  necessary  to  make  collection.  N.  T. 

- 1 - : - 

Separation  from  Wife 

I  have  been  legally  separated  from  my 
wife;  papers  were  drawn  up  by  her  coun¬ 
sel,  with  a  lump  sum,  also  with  all  real 
estate  and  personal  property  that.  I  pos¬ 
sessed  at  time  papers  were  drawn,  to 
maintain  and  educate  two  minor  children, 
ages  15  and  11  years.  Would  said  agree¬ 
ment  hold  in  another  State,  namely,  New 
Jersey?  If  I  should  go  in  partnership 
with  party  named  as  “co-respondent” 
when  separation  papers  were  drawn,  to 
what  extent  could  wife  interfere,  if  at 
all?  How  long  would  I  have  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  my  wife  to  have  same  de¬ 
clared  legally  dead?  Also,  is  it  necessary 
that  I  should  remain  in  same  State  as 
wife?  X.  P. 

New  York. 

•A  separation  agreement  is  of  no  great 
value  to  either  the  husband  or  wife,  ex¬ 
cept  that  .it  provides  for  the  support  of 
|  the  wife,  and  if  the  means  provided  for 
her  are  adequate,  it  will  relieve  the  hus¬ 
band  of  further  support.  This  would  be 
recognized  in  other  States. 

We  do  not  understand  what  you  mean 
about  going  into  partnership  with  the 
party  named  as  “co-respondent,”  if  you 
had  a  separation  agreement  with  your 
wife.  It  is  unusual  to  name  a  co-re¬ 
spondent  in  a  separation  agreement.  If 
vour  were  divorced  from  your  wife  on 
the  grounds  of  adultery  we  would  undei- 
stant  what  you  meant.  In  that  case 
vou  could  not  marry  again  without  per¬ 
mission  of  the  court.  Mere  separation 
from  your  wife  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
declare  her  legally  dead.  x.  x. 


Settlement  of  Estate 

Some  years  ago  my  father  died,  and 
my  mother  ran  the  farm  and  paid  up  the 
debt  on  same.  When  this  was  done,  we 
children  signed  off  everything  to  my 
mother,  so  that  the  deed  w  as  solely  in  her 
name.  Later  when  I  married,  my  hus¬ 
band  and  myself  bought  the  farm  from 
my  mother  on  a  contract.  Since  then 
my  mother  died,  about  IS  months  ago, 
without  a  will,  and  we  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  trace  of  the  deed.  It  has  not 
been  recorded  in  county  clerk's  office,  and 
no  trace  of  it  any  place.  We  do  find  a 
letter  in  which  she  had  written  surro¬ 
gate  about  getting  it  signed  by  the  heirs, 
and  we  all  remember  doing  so.  which  was 
the  time  when  we  uudestood  we  signed  all 
to  her.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  record 
of  the  deed  since  that  time.  Now  we,  the 
heirs,  want  to  get  this  business  settled, 
and  possibly  arranged  so  that  ,  instead  of 
so  many  being  interested,  we  can  get  the 
small  balance  due  on  farm  in  the  one 
mortgage.  How  can  we  get  a  new  deed? 
We  fortunately  have  an  old-time  deed, 
from  which  a  new  deed  was  drawn  four 


years  ago  when  the  farm  changed  hands. 
Would  it  be  all  right  or  legal  for  us  to 
have  a  notary  draw  up  a  new  deed  from 
the  old  one  we  have,  and  have  heirs  sign 
same  and  have  it  recorded?  One  of  the 
heirs  consulted  the  surrogate,  and  he  said 
if  the  heirs  could  all  agree  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  the  settling  of  the  estate 
to  go  through  the  surrogate’s  hands,  and 
thus  save  this  extra  expense.  We  can  all 
agree  on  a  settlement,  but  what  we  want 
to  know  is,  if  settled  outside  of  surro¬ 
gate,  can  we  get  a  dear  and  free  deed? 
One  of  the  heirs  is  inclined  to  think  that 
unless  we  went  through  this  form  of  law 
there  might  arise  some  trouble  about 
deed,  should  we  sell  the  farm  at  some 
future  time,  when  possibly  some  of  the 
heirs  have  passed  away.  mrs.  c.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

If  there  are  no  debts  which  your  moth¬ 
er  owed  that  are  left  unpaid,  there  is  no 
reason  why  all  the  heirs  could  not  unite 
in  a  deed  and  give  good  title  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  question.  We  would  not  advise 
you  to  go  to  a  notary  to  have  the  deed 
drawn.  It  will  not  cost  you  any  more  to 
go  to  a  lawyer.  The  oply  requirements 
for  a  person  to  become  a  notary  public 
are  that  he  or  she  be  of  good  moral  char¬ 
acter,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
more  than  21  years  of  age.  You  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  it  does  not  follow  that  because 
a  person  is  a  notary  public  he  or  she  un¬ 
derstands  the  drawing  of  legal  papers. 

N.  T. 


“Tenant’s  Rights”  on  Farm 

October  1  we  bought  a  farm  which  was 
being  worked  by  a  tenant,  A,  who  bought 
a  farm  and  moved  from  this  place  last 
August,  leaving  his  son-in-law,  B,  in 
charge.  November  1  A  moved  his  cattle 
(six  cows)  to  his  new  farm,  leaving  one 
team  of  horses  only.  When  II  heard  that 
the  farm  was  on  the  market  he  was  plowT- 
ing  for  Winter  wheat,  and  immediately 
stopped  work.  Our  agrement  was  the 
regular  form,  stating  that  we  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  "half  the  crops  now  on  the  place,” 
and  also  “subject  to  tenant’s  rights.” 
When  we  bought  the  place  the  owner  took 
us  to  the  barn  and  said,  “There  was  con¬ 
siderable  hay  here  when  the  present  ten¬ 
ant  came;  you  get  that,  and  also  half  of 
what  was  harvested.”  A  claims  that 
when  he  came  on  the  place  he  brought 
and  used  two  tons  of  hay  before  the  crop 
was  harvested,  and  says  the  owner  gave 
him  the  privilege  of  taking  it  away  when 
his  year  was  up,  and  he  says  he  is  going 
to  move  the  two  tons  (which  is  all  there 
is  in  the  barn)  of  hay,  regardless  of  our 
rights.  He  also  states  that  the  former 
owner  did  not  pay  for  the  grain  seed, 
but  fold  him  it  was  our  place  to  pay  for 
same,  as  we  got  “half  the  crops.”  Are 
we  supposed  to  pay  for  the  grain  seed 
when  our  agreement  reads  “Free  from  all 
encumbrances”?  B  is  still  living  on  the 
farm,  and  intends  to  until  April  1, 
but  is  working  in  the  village  two  miles 
away.  Is  this  right?  Will  you  let  me 
know  what  “tenants’  rights”  mean,  con¬ 
sidering  that  there  is  no  written  agree¬ 
ment  drawn  up  and  the  owner  and  tenant 
disagree?  R.  x.  p. 

'We  do  not  know  what  “tenants’  rights” 
are,  and  we  cannot  understand  why  you 
would  buy  property  subject  to  “tenants’ 
rights”  without  having  it  specified  clearly 
as  to  what  those  rights  were.  He  might 
have  a  right  to  stay  there  20  years.  We 
do  not  see  how,  on  any  theory,  he  could 
make  you  pay  for  the  seed",  and  this  much 
we  would  advise  you  to  refuse  to  do. 

X.  x. 


Interest  in  Partnership  Deed 

Three  partners  bought  a  $20,000  farm. 
A  invested  $3,000.  and  B  invested  $3,000; 
C  invested  $500.  C  was  taken  in  with 
small  capital  because  he  was  thoroughly 
experienced,  while  the  others  had  no  ex¬ 
perience.  Now  $5,500  cash  was  paid 
down.  We  paid  $1,000  on  the  mortgages, 
and  taxes  are  paid  up,  as  well  as  interest 
and  insurance.  O  wants  to  withdraw 
from  partnership,  and  wants  to  know 
what  interest  he  has;  that  is.  what  is  his 
share  in  the  farm.  C  being  single,  wants 
to  sign  over  his  share  of  the  business  to 
his  father,  who  is  in  New  York.  Will 
his  father  be  bound  by  the  same  partner- 
.ship  agreement  as  his  son  who  signed  it? 
C.  seeing  that  this  proposition  does  not 
pay  him.  leaves  the  business  and  goes  ro 
work  elsewhere.  His  partners  do  nor 
want  to  pay  him  out  his  share,  and  he 
leaves  the  place.  Can  his  partners  -ell 
the  place  without  his  signature,  when  lie 
holds  a  deed?  Is  C  under  obligation  :o 
help  his  partners  pay  the  mortgages,  in¬ 
terest  and  taxes?  h.  k. 

New  York. 

In  the  absence  of  a  stipulation  in  the 
deed  describing  the  particular  interest  of 
each  partner,  the  record  title  must  show 
that  A.  B  and  C  are  tenants  in  common 
of  the  property.  If  C  deeds  his  interest 
to  his  farher  he  will  have  to  give  it  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  mortgage  on  the  property,  and 
the'  father  would  be  liable  with  the  other 
partners  on  the  mortgage.  A  and  B  can¬ 
not  sell  the  property  and  give  a  good  title 
without  the  signature  of  C.  C  is  liable 
for  his  <-hare  of  the  mortgage,  taxes,  in¬ 
terest  and  insurance.  X.  x. 
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ENTAUR 

SMALL  FARM 

TRACTOR 

Displaces  the  Horse  on  the  small  farm.  Pans  for  itself, 
in  the  saving  of  time,  labor  and  Horse  Feed.  Makes 
the  hard  jobs  easy.  "New- Way1' Air  Cooled  Motor. 
Hyatt  Holler  Bearings,  Bosch  Ignition.  Automatic 
Cjovernor,  1 5  inches  Axle  clearance. 

Plows  7  inches  Deep  in  Clay  Sod 

Riding  Attachment  for  Harrowing.  Dragging,  Plant- 
mg.  Cultivating,  Mowing,  etc.  _  A  portable  ’Power 
riant  for  Sawing  Wood,  Grinding  Feed  and  doing 
the  many  power  jobs  on  the  small  farm.  Costs  on/u 
8  to  10c  per  hour  to  run.  Has  REVERSE— 

Backs  On  Its  Own  Power 

4  years’  successful  performance  has  proven  the  CEN¬ 
TAUR  the  most  economical,  reliable  and  efficient 
small  Tractor  made.  LIBERAL  TERMS.  Write 
today  for  our  special  proposition. 


The  Grimm  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


Quality  in  syrup  and  sugar  is  the  great  con¬ 
sideration  and  the  money  maker.  If  in¬ 
terested,  write  us  for  catalogue  and  state 
number  of  trees  yeu  tap.  We  can  ship  Uten¬ 
sils  promptly. 

G.  II.  CltlMJl  COMPANY,  RUTLANIt,  VT. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu- 
xble  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1843 

9.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GRANGERS 

DOUBLE  PURPOSE 

Chicken  and  Poultry  Grit 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL  LIMESTONE 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  FREIGHT 
RATES. 

Grangers  Manufacturing  Co. 

West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn, 


TOWNSEND’S  WIRE  STRETCHER 


F  or  stretching  plain,  twisted  and  barbed  wire,  and 
an  exceptional  tool  for  stretching  woven  wire.  The 
only  successful  one-man  wire  stretcher  made.  Grips 
like  a  vise;  won’t  slip;  and  loosens  itself  immediately 
when  released.  The  person  stretching  the  wire  can 
also  nail  it  to  the  post  without  assistance.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  it,  write  direct.  Manufactured  for  30 
years  by  F.  J.  TOWNSEND,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


Virginia  Farm  lands  can 
be  bought  for  the  interest 
many  pay  on  mortgages. 
Mild  climate,  good  soil,  and 
nearby  markets.  (Save  freight) 
Write  for  new  Handbook  which 
gives  details  of  opportunities 
for  Stock  Raising,  Dairying, 
Fruit  Growing,  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  and  General  Farming 

G.  W.  KOINER,  Com.  of  Agr. 
Room  152  Capital  Bldg.,  Richmond,  Va. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  1 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  (I  SO. 

For  Stle  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


The  School  Question 


Consolidated  Schools  in  Iowa 

I  have  been  specially  interested  in  your 
articles  on  the  consolidated  school.  Since 
the  Fall  of  1910,  with  the  exception  of  a 
year  in  the  service  and  a  year  at  college, 
I  have  been  in  charge  of  various  consoli¬ 
dated  schools  in  Iowa.  From  these  few 
years  of  work  in  this  line  1  have  had  a 
chance  to  see  the  inside  workings  of  these 
schools  and  the  development  in  this  State. 
From  a  small  beginning  consolidation  has 
spread  in  Iowa  till  today  we  have  one- 
fourth  of  the  State  organized,  making  a 
total  of  423  schools  in  operation.  The 
significant  thing  1  have  noticed  is  th.it 
when  one  community  consolidates,  it  is 
only  a  short  time  till  neighboring  com¬ 
munities  organize,  largely  because  they 
see  their  boys  and  girls  in  the  one-room 
country  schools  are  not  getting  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  their  neighbors  in  the  consoli¬ 
dated  school.  More  and  more  do  our 
people  see  that  the  boys  and  girls  must 
have  a  good  high  school  education,  and 
that  it  is  even  more  important  that  dur¬ 
ing  those  years  in  high  school  they  are 
in  their  own  homes  every  night  and  un¬ 
der  the  home  influence. 

One  of  our  problems  has  been  to  make 
our  districts  large  enough  to  support  a 
large  school  without  making  the  taxes 
too  hisrh.  No  school  should  consider  less 
than  30  sections,  and  twice  that  would 
often  he  desirable.  In  the  Pisgah  district 
we  have  32  sections,  which  makes  our 
school  tax  about  $1,25  per  acre.  We  have 
a  small  town  at  Pisgah,  hut  are  transpor- 
ing  ISO  children.  We  use  motor  busses,  so 
even  those  on  the  edge  of  the  district  sel¬ 
dom  need  be  on  the  road  more  than  30  to 
40  minutes.  We  have  mud  roads  that, 
often  become  slippery  and  rutted,  but 
still  the  busses  get  through.  I  have  lost 
two  days  in  five  years  because  of  had 
roads,  so  you  see  transportation  is  prac¬ 
tical. 

People  who  live  in  these  districts  and 
who  know  what  their  taxes  are  and  who 
have  had  experience,  don’t  kick.  They 
boost.  I  even  know  of  one  man  who, 
when  the  district  was  being  formed,  ob¬ 
jected  so  strongly  that  his  farm  was  left 
out  of  the  district.  In  less  than  three 
years  he  sold  that  farm  and  bought  one 
in  the  district.  Our  modern  consolidated 
schools  are  just  as  much  a  necessity  as 
our  automobiles  and  our  up-to-date  farm 
machinery.  iienry  m.  immerzefx. 


Duties  of  School  Superintendent 

T  have  been  informed  that  an  acting 
county  school  commissioner  has  no  right 
to  practice  law  and  do  legal  business  for 
pay  while  acting  and  holding  the  afore¬ 
said  office.  If  that  is  so,  and  one  does 
act  as  an  attorney,  what  is  the  penalty? 
What  would  one  have  to  do  to  stop  com¬ 
missioner  from  holding  the  office  and  do- 
ing  legal  business?  t.  o.  r. 

New  York. 

The  following  quotation  from  Article 
394  of  the  education  law  covers  the  point 
raised  by  your  question  :  ‘‘A  district  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools  shall  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  shall  not  engage 
in  any  other  occupation  or  profession. 
Such  time  as.  shall  not  necessarily  be  de¬ 
voted  by  a  district  superintendent  to  the 
performance  of  the  clerical  and  adminis¬ 
trative  work  of  his  office  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  visitation  and  inspection  of  the 
schools  ^maintained  in  his  supervisory 
district.” 


“Minding”  the  Teacher 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  remarks 
made  by  Mrs.  IT  II.  Willis,  and  1  think 
she  is  right,  for  I  have  noticed  this  same 
trouble  here  in  my  home  town.  If  the 
parents  would  insist  upon  their  children 
being  respectful  and  obedient  to  the  teach¬ 
er  there  would  be  better  report  cards  sent 
home.  I  am  a  mother  of  five,  three  boys 
and  two  girls,  although  the  youngest  does 
not  yet  go;  three  are  out  of  school.  I 
always  told  my  boys  if  they  disobeyed 
the  teacher  or  were  punished  for  anything 
at  school,  they  would  get  the  same  dose, 
only  harder,  when  the  teacher  notified  me. 
I  sent  word  to  each  new  teacher  to  that 
effect,  and  I  never  had  any  complaints. 

MOTHER  OF  FIVE. 


Inheritance  of  Wife  and  Child 

What  amount  of  property  would  mv 
wife  and  child  hold  at  my  death?  Could 
she  come  in  possession  of  my  personal 
property  at  once  with  my  finances,  and 
would  not  my  child  hold  his  share  when 
he  reached  21,  or  in  trust  for  him  until 
i  o.  E.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

Where  an  intestate  shall  leave  a  spouse 
surviving  and  one  child  only,  or  a  spouse 
and  descendants  of  one  deceased  child,  the 
spouse  shall  he  entitled  to  one-half  part  of 
the  real  and  personal  estate.  If  there  are 
more  than  one  child  surviving,  or  one 
child  and  the  descendants  of  a  deceased 
child  or  children,  or  the  descendants  of 
more  than  one  deceased  child,  the  sur¬ 
viving  spouse  shall  he  entitled  to  one- 
third  of  the  real  and  personal  estate. 

The  share  of  the  children  will  he  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  orphans’  court. 

The  best  advice  we  can  give  you  in  re* 
gard  to  your  property  is  that  you  make  a 
will  directing  how  it  shall  be  divided. 

N.  T. 


VARIETY  in  foods  is  essential,  of  course, 
but  in  providing  variety  do  not  overlook  the 
importance  of  nourishment. 

Crisp,  delicious  Grape-Nuts  is  a  highly  nourish¬ 
ing  cereal  food  in  unusually  compact  form.  It 
supplies  the  rich  nutrition  of  wheat  and  malted 
barley,  including  the  mineral  elements  of  these 
splendid  grains, without  which  health  and  strength 
cannot  be  maintained. 

Grape-Nuts, with  good  milk,  is  a  complete  food. 
Economical,  too,  because  a  moderate  amount 
provides  unusual  nourishment. 

Sold  by  Grocers  Everywhere ! 

GrapeNuts 

THE  BODY  BUILDER 

“ There’s  a  Reason ” 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ino. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


The  Planting 
of  the  Seed 


Reveals  the  faith  of  the  farmer 
in  the  resources  of  the  soil 


Does  your  soil  furnish  enough  Plant  Food  for  a 
profitable  crop? 

Every  200-pound  bag  of  V-C  Fertilizer  used 
per  acre  on  Corn,  will  produce  under  good  cultural 
conditions,  an  increase  of  10  bushels  of  grain, 
equivalent  to  100  pounds  of  pork. 

Coin  pare  the  cost  of  the  Bag  of  Fertilizer  with 
what  you  get  for  the  100  pounds 
of  pork. 

You  can  make  this  profit.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  write  our 

Agricultural  Service  Bureau 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 

Home  Office,  Richmond,  Va. 


Ask  Our 
Agricultural 
Service  Bureau 


Dealers  and  warehouses  at  all  points. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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You  Cart  Grow 

Scabby  Potatoes 

if  you  want  to. 

But  you  don't 
have  to.  Just  use 

Inoc-Sul 

Inoculated  Sulphur 

It  will  positively  overcome  the  scab  organism 
and  keep  the  crop  clean,  bright  and  marketable 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Aliens  and  Immigration 


Inoc-Sul  is  a  necessity  anti  a  big 
profit-producer  for  every  grower  of 
potatoes,  either  table  stock  or  seed. 
The  potato  market,  for  seed  and  table 
stock  alike,  will  not  tolerate  scabby  or 
rough  potatoes. 

The  seed  grower  very  often  has  his 
whole  crop  condemned  because  of  a 
small  percentage  of  scab.  He  can  no 
longer  afford  to  take  a  chance — he 
must  keep  his  crop  clean. 

The  grower  of  potatoes  for  table 
stock  who  has  scab  must  go  to  the 
heavy  expense  of  inspecting  and  sort¬ 
ing  his  whole  crop  or  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  reduced  price  or  even  entire 
refusal  of  his  shipment.  Even  the 
table  stock  market  now  refuses  scabby 
potatoes  and  insists  upon  clean,  sound 
stock. 


Inoc-Sul  is  dependable  insurance 
against  potato  scab.  It  cleans  up  in¬ 
fected  fields — it  keeps  uninfected  fields 
clean.  It  is  inexpensive  and  easily  ap¬ 
plied,  requiring  no  special  machinery. 
Broadcast  by  hand,  fertilizer  or  lime 
broadcaster,  or  seed  drill. 

Inoc-Sul  strikes  at  the  very  root  of 
the  potato  scab  evil — it  overcomes  the 
scab  organism  IN  TIIE  SOIL ,  not 
merely  the  scab  on  the  seel,  as  does  seed 
treatment. 

Write  us  today.  We  will  without 
cost  or  obligation  tell  you  all  about 
Inoc-Sul — what  it  is — where  to  get  it 
—how  to  use  it — how  it  will  save  your 
market  losses.  Tell  us  how  many  acres 
of  potatoes  you  will  plant  and  the 
name  of  your  dealer.  Our  reply  will  be 
worth  dollars  to  you. 


We  have  had  many  letters  ot'  late  from 
people  who  have  friends  iu  Europe  and 
desire  to  have  them  brought  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  Many  of  these  people  are  Germans, 
while  others  are  from  the  south  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  They  do  not  seem  to  know  very 
much  about  the  immigration  laws,  and  do 
not  quite  know  how  to  proceed.  The 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  Ellis 
Island,  New  York  Harbor,  will,  upon  re¬ 
quest,  send  a  circular  which  gives  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  immigration  laws. 

First  of  all,  the  person  who  desires  to 
enter  must  obtain  a  passport  front  the 
European  country  in  which  he  now  re¬ 
sides.  This  passport  must  be  vised  by  the 
American  Consuls  before  any  alien  can 
hope  to  obtain  admission.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  any  alien  permission  to  enter 
the  United  States  in  advance  of  his  ar¬ 
rival.  Some  of  the  people  who  write  us 
think  such  permission  can  be  given,  and 
that  all  they  will  have  to  do  will  be  to 
write  and  send  the  money  for  the  pas¬ 
sage.  That  is  a  mistake.  The  right  to 
admit  or  reject  an  alien  is  vested  in  the 
immigration  inspectors  in  this  country, 
and  will  follow  the  personal  examination 
by  the  medical  and  inspection  officers.  It 
is  only  iu  the  event  of  an  appeal  that  the 
Washington  authorities  could  interfere. 
The  immigration  laws  do  not  permit  the 
giving  of  a  bond  or  any  guaranty  so  that 
the  alien  could  be  admitted.  There  is  no 
fixed  amount  of  money  which  an  alien 
must  possess  in  order  to  secure  admission 
here,  but  he  should  have  sufficient  funds 
to  provide  for  reasonable  wants,  and  a 
railroad  ticket  to  his  destination,  or 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  same.  The 
friends  of  such  an  alien  in  this  country 
could  help  about  this  matter  by  forward¬ 
ing  to  the  inspectors  an  affidavit  or  other 
good  evidence,  showing  they  are  respon¬ 
sible,  and  the  fact  that  they  will  guaran¬ 
tee  that  the  incoming  alien  will  not  be¬ 
come  a  public  burden.  In  making  such 
an  application,  the  name  of  the  alien  and 
the  name  of  the  ship  must  be  stated  in 
each  instance,  and  also  the  date  of  ex- 
1  pected  arrival.  It  is  a  desirable  thing, 

!  whenever  possible,  that  the  responsible 
person  who  brings  an  alien  over  should 
come  here  when  the  alien  arrives  and  be 
prepared  to  take  personal  charge  of  the 
matter.  The  first  thing  of  all,  however, 
j  is  to  make  sure  that  the  man  on  the  other 
side  can  obtain  a  passport  from  his  own 
country,  and  have  it  vised  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Consul.  When  this  has  been  worked 
out,  an  application  may  be  made  to  the 
immigration  inspectors  here,  and  they 
wjll  give  the  information  necessary  for 
the  alien’s  friend  to  meet  him  on  arrival 
and  arrange  for  his  coming. 


An  Alien  and  His  Taxes 

Why  is  $4  taken  from  an  alien  when 
he  goes  before  the  county  clerk  with  his 
witness  when  applying  for  second  papers? 
Ilis  first  papers  being  taken  out  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  he  is  informed  he  will  have  to 
pay  $5  for  the  clerk  in  Connecticut  for 
the  search.  He  had  to  pay  $8  immigra¬ 
tion  tax.  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  it  didn’t  cost  anything  for  one  to  be¬ 
come  a  citizen  of  our  country.  Alien  was 
a  subject  of  Russia.  MRS.  a.  c.  w. 

Long  Island. 

This  question  was  submitted  to  the 
Naturalization  Aid  League,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  is  made : 

(1)  Anyone  filing  a  petition  for  nat¬ 
uralization  must  pay  the  legal  fee  of  $4 
before  they  can  proceed  with  their  natur¬ 
alization. 

(2)  The  law  requires  that  the  appli¬ 
cant  must  have  witnesses  who  have 
known  and  have  seen  him  for  the  last  five 
years.  The  party  referred  to  in  the  let¬ 
ter  has  resided  in  the  States  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  and  New  York  during  that  period. 
He  must  have  two  witnesss  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  who  must  appear  before  an  investi¬ 
gator  of  that  city,  who  will  be  appointed 
by  the  court  in  New  York  where  he  has 
filed  his  petition  for  naturalization,  who 
will  depose  by  affidavit.  This  investi¬ 
gator  charges  $5  for  his  fee. 

(3)  Anyone  coming  to  the  United 
State  must  pay  a  per  capita  tax.  If  one 
did  not  pay  the  per  capita  tax,  that  party 
had  entered  this  country  in  an  illegal 
manner.  For  example :  A  person  com¬ 
ing  from  Canada  informs  the  United 
States  authorities  in  Canada  that  he  does 
not  intend  to  remain  in  the  United  States 
but  does  remain  permanently ;  or.  if  he 


arrived  to  the  United  States  as  a  desert¬ 
ing  seaman  or  a  stowaway,  that  person 
had  entered  the  United  States  in  an  il¬ 
legal  manner  and  must  pay  the  per  capita 
tax,  when,  applying  for  citizenship. 

If  that  is  true  in  the  case  referred  to, 
then  the  money  asked  is  legal,  and  the 
clerk  is  justified  in  charging  this  sum. 


The  Way  to  Help  the  Actual  Farmer 

Would  it  not  be  beneficial  to  the  actual 
tillers  of  the  soil  to  tax  all  land  not  oc¬ 
cupied  by  its  owner,  twice  as  much  as 
land  occupied  and  tilled  by  its  owner? 
When  a  farmer  decides  to  retire  and 
moves  into  a  city  and  rents  his  farm,  be 
ceases  to  be  an  actual  farmer,  but  he  still 
holds  on  to  the  farm  for  profit,  and  lets 
someone  else  do  the  work,  while  he  lives 
at  ease,  and  the  farm  grows  in  price. 
Would  not  such  a  condition  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  cheapen  land  so  that  the  actual 
farmer  could  own  a  farm,  instead  of  pay¬ 
ing  out  all  of  his  profit  for  rent? 

A  large  portion  of  the  land  in  this 
country  is  owned  by  retired  farmers, 
wealthy  city  people,  and  banking  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  the  price  kept  high  in  order  to 
represent  their  wealth,  and  the  rent  is 
kept  high  in  order  to  pay  them  as  high  a 
rate  of  interest  as  possible.  Just  now 
there  is  demand  for  legislation  to  help  the 
farmer.  The  farmer  who  does  the  actual 
work  does  not  need  any  help  if  we  get 
the  price  of  land  down  where  it  belongs 
and  put  the  taxes  on  the  earning  of 
wealth.  The  trouble  is  they  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  rich  farmer  to  borrow  money 
and  make  more  money  with  it,  but  he  is 
not  the  one  that  should  be  helped.  The 
way  to  help  the  real  farmer  is  to  make  or 
create  a  demand  for  his  produce  at  fair 
prices,  and  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to 
make  work  for  idle  laborers;  and  the 
only  way  to  do  that  is  to  get  money  to 
pay  for  such  improvements' as  hard  roads, 
etc.,  by  some  such  plan  as  described 
above.  c.  corkin. 


Wanted — A  Country  Doctor 

In  times  past  we  have  been  able  to  find 
almost  everything  our  people  have  called 
for.  Our  belief  is  that  some  one  of  our 
readers  can  find  the  answer  to  any  prob¬ 
lem  that  another  can  present.  We  get 
some  puzzlers,  and  sometimes  the  answer 
comes  hard,  but  we  always  try.  Here  is 
a  new  one  :  A  community  wants  a  good 
resident  doctor,  as  we  learn  from  the 
following  note.  There  is  said  to  be  a 
scarcity  of  doctors  for  country  work,  but 
perhaps  some  of  our  readers  are  looking 
for  a  location.  As  usual,  we  try  it,  any¬ 
way  : 

This  is  a  good  farming  country  and 
good  people,  able  to  pay  their  bills,  and 
we  are  in  a  desperate  condition — no  doc¬ 
tor  to  be  had.  We  need  some  active'  and 
strong  man  to  come  here  and  locate,  not 
only  to  be  here  when  sick,  but  to  keep  us 
well.  I  have  lived  here  all  my  days,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  in  63  years  that  we 
have  been  without  a  doctor  here.  A 
doctor  could  find  lots  of  enjoyment  in  this 
place  if  a  fisherman  or  hunter.  It  is  said 
over  80  bears  and  that,  many  deer  were 
got  in  this  neighborhood  this  season.  We 
have  no  muddy  sti-eams  here  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  all  clear  water.  A  doctor  would  have 
all  he  could  attend  to.  Good  roads  are 
a  tine  thing,  and  we  have  them  here. 

Sullivan  Co.,  Pa.  .T.  w.  brown. 


Catnip  as  a  Rat  Repellant 

Someone  has  suggested  that  blue- 
flowered  catnip  planted  around  barns  and 
poultry-houses  would  keep  away  rats. 
What  is  your  opinion  about  it?  Would 
chickens  eat  it,  and  if  so,  would  it  in¬ 
crease  the  egg  production?  Would  it  in¬ 
jure  them  ?  m.  F.  R. 

We  never  before  heard  that  rats  are 
afraid  of  catnip.  It  must  be  some  form 
of  psychological  treatment.  Perhaps  the 
rats  know  that  cats  are  very  likely  to  be 
found  where  catnip  grows.  Seriously,  we 
do  not  believe  there  is  anything  in  it,  and 
we  doubt  if  the  hens  would  eat  enough  of 
the  catnip  to  show  any  effect  upon  their 
egg  yield. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  Hope  Farm  man 
told  of  a  bootblack  in  a  New  England 
town  who  plans  to  send  two  boys  to  col¬ 
lege.  The  daily  papers  now  publish  the 
story  of  a  Russian  in  Boston  who  plans 
to  educate  two  girls  and  two  boys.  Two 
of  them  are  already  at  Harvard.  This 
man  is  a  shoemaker.  In  one  corner  of 
his  shop  is  a  chair  for  shoeblaekiug  car¬ 
rying  this  sign : 

“Pedal  ligament  artistically  illuminated 
and  lubricated  for  the  infinitesimal  re¬ 
muneration  of  10  cents  per  operation.” 

Very  likely  that  is  the  educated  way  of 
announcing  “Shine  10  cents!”  And  this 
man  wants  his  children  educated  “so 
they  will  make  better  citizens.” 


f  TEXAS  GULF  SULPHUR  CO. 

Desk  B  41  East  42nd  Street 

New  York  City 

Inoc-Sul  is  the  best  form  of  sulphur  for  any  farm  use  —  dusting 
os  o-r.  seed,  preserving  manure,  fertilizer,  soil  corrective  and  livestock. 


Learn  the  truth  about  Fertilizer 


■-  //  T  \W“//  n  v  '> 

Commercial  fertilizer  is  not  magic.  It  is  no 
substitute  for  work, or  for  farming  brains.  It  will  not 
make  a  successful  farmer  out  of  a  shiftless,  ignorant 
failure.  Fertilizer  varies  in  quality  like  corn  or  to¬ 
bacco  or  cotton,  and  some  brands  are  worth  more 
than  others.  Good  fertilizers,  like  Royster’s  reli¬ 
able  old  mixtures,  are  a  godsend  to  good  farmers 
who  learn  how  to  best  use  them  to  make  money. 

Nearly  forty  years  experience  enters  into 
the  making  of  the  Royster  mixtures,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  country’s  best  farmers  pin  their 
faith  to  this  famous  old  brand. 

For  advice  about  the  use  of  fertilizer,  write 
to  Farm  Service  Department,  F.  S.  Royster  Guano 
Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ROYSTER 

* 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Head  off that  Croup 
mthSMusterole 

Keep  the  little  white  jar 
of  Musterole  handy  on  your 
bathroom  shelf  and  you  can 
easily  head  off  croupy  colds 
before  they  get  beyond 
control. 

The  moment  you  hear 
that  warning  cough,  get  out 
the  good  old  Musterole  and 
rub  this  soothing  ointment 
gently  on  the  chest  and 
throat. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard 
and  other  simple  ingredients, 
Musterolepenetratesrightthrough 
the  skin  and  breaks  up  the  cold 
by  relieving  the  congestion. 

Musterole  does  its  good  work 
without  blistering  the  skin  like 
the  old-fashioned  mustard  plaster. 

Use  it  for  treating  tonsillitis, 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  chilblains, 
colds  and  croup. 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  in  tube9  and 

jars,  35c  and  65c;  hospital  6ize,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Running  Water  Under 
Pressure  for  Every  Farm 

Hoosier  Water  Service— on  your  farm— gives  you 
every  advantage  of  city  water  service.  At  the  turn 
of  a  faucet  you  can  have  water  in  abundance  for 
drinking  or  kitchen  purposes;  for  laundry,  batli  and 
indoor  toilet;  for  lawn,  garden,  barns  and  lire  pro¬ 
tection;  for  dairy  use  or  stock  watering,  at  no  great¬ 
er  cost  for  tile  conveniences  than  you  now  pay,  with 
drudgery  of  pumping  and  carrying  water  by  hand. 

The  Hoosier  Water  Service  His  your  water  facili¬ 
ties— gets  its  supply  from  a  well  of  any  depth;  from 
lake,  spring,  creek  or  cistern.  I'ses  anv  power — 
electric,  gas  engine,  windmill  or  hand.  Costs  little 
to  install  and  practically  nothing  to  operate. 

Write  For  This  FREE  Book 

-  “  How  to  have  Running  Water,”  a 

hand  book  of  complete  facts,  from 
which  you  can  figure  the  installation 
that  best  meets  your  requirements. 
No  matter  how  you  now  get  your 
water— get  this  book.  It’s  KltEE  and 
there  is  no  obligation.  Send  your 
,  name  and  address  today. 


Ho* 
to 
Have 
Running 


Flint  &  Walling  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  Y  Kendallville,  Ind. 


tUater  Service 


GRAIN  DRILLS 

With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

9-Hoe  Drill . $105.00 

1 1  -Hoe  Drill. .  120.00 

Other  sizes  same  proportion. 

Buy  a  NEEDHAM  CROWN  and  bank  the  difference.  The 
lowest  price  yet  given  oil  the  best  line  of  grain  drills, 
have  money  on  the  purchasing  price,  and  enjoy  owning 
one  of  the  finest  seeding  machines  in  America.  No  crack- 
ing  or  bunching  of  grain.  The  newest  and  most  talked 
of  Grain  Drill  on  the  market.  Lowest  cost.  Easy  to  set 
Thoroughly  guaranteed. 

See  your  Dealer,  and  write  us  for  catalog. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  1 1 2,  PHELPS,  N.Y. 


Controlling  Apple  Maggot 

I  am  troubled  with  railroad  worms.  I 
have  been  informed  that  spraying  does 
not  affect  these  worms.  Is  this  true?  If 
not.  when  should  one  spray,  and  what 
mixture  should  he  use?  e.  a.  b. 

Experimeuts  begun  in  this  country  in 
1910,  and  carried  through  subsequent 
years,  have  shown  that  the  apple  maggot 
can  be  effectively  controlled  by  spray¬ 
ing  infested  trees  with  arsenate  of  lead 
(paste)  at  the  rate  of  5  lbs.  to  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  In  general,  two  applica¬ 
tions  should  be  made,  the  first  during  the 
last  days  of  June  or  the  very  first  days 
of  July,  and  the  second  about  two  weeks 
thereafter.  The  spraying  should  be  done 
rather  thoroughly,  although  there  appears 
to  be  no  need  of  coating  the  tree  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  one  would  when  spraying  for 
the  codling  moth,  for  example.  The  ap¬ 
plications  can  be  made  more  quickly  and 
with  less  material  than  in  usual  spraying 
operations.  All  trees  on  the  farm,  espe¬ 


Ilere  is  another  young  subscriber,  Carl 
Hainley  of  Pennsylvania,  four  years  old 
when  this  picture  was  taken.  Backed  up 
against  the  car,  the  tire  makes  a  good 
frame  for  his  picture.  lie  calls  The  It. 

N.-Y.  his  “mail.” 


cially  those  about  the  house  and  'barn, 
should  be  sprayed  to  prevent  the  maggot 
from  breeding  undisturbed  on  such  trees. 
If  there  is  an  infested  orchard  nearby,  the 
owner  should  be  induced,  if  possible,  to 
spray  it  as  a  matter  of  protection. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Grape  Notes 

I  noticed  Mrs.  Gray’s  grape  illustration 
on  page  1447.  and  your  opinion  that  it 
was  the  “Carman,”  one  of  the  late  Prof. 
Munson’s  seedlings.  I  am  sure  you  are 
mistaken  in  this.  The  R.  N.-Y.  sent 
out  about  15  years  ago  a  grape.  “Brown’s 
Early,”  a  seedling  of  the  Isabella.  At  the 
time  I  predicted  it  would  not  prove  a  gen¬ 
erally  successful  variety,  owing  to  its 
parentage.  Isabella,  to  my  knowledge, 
never  has  produced  a  good  variety.  Car¬ 
man  is  too  late  in  ripening  to  have  ripened 
in  Massachusetts  at  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Gray’s  grape.  The  berry  is  only  medium 
size,  cluster  rather  long,  foliage  thin, 
though  healthy.  The  Brown  is  much 
larger  in  berry,  deeper  black,  cluster 
somewhat  chunky,  and  foliage  broad  and 
heavy.  I  have  experimented  about  as 
much  as  anyone  with  the  late  Prof.  Mun¬ 
son’s  hybrids,  and  he  turned  out  some 
good  ones,  but  in  my  opinion  his  most 
wonderful  achievements  were  in  hybridiz¬ 
ing  the  scuppernong.  V.  vulpina  of  Lin- 
ngeus,  Massey  and  others,  V.  rotundifolia, 
Michaux,  Munson  and  Bailey  ;  but  V.  Am- 
pelopsis  edulis  of  Wood,  for  as  sure  as 
two  and  two  make  four,  this  species  is  the 
result  of  a  natural  cross  or  hybrid  of 
Ampelopsis  Americana  and  the  Southern 
type  of  \  .  Labrusca.  the  true  fox  grape. 
If  I  were  young  enough  to  carry  out  the 
experiment.  I  believe  in  a  few  genera¬ 
tions  of  crosses  and  hybridizing  we  could 
reproduce  the  Southern  muscadine  in  its 
several  varieties. 

Among  many  vines  sent  me  by  Munson 
was  one  that  proved  a  “mistake” ;  was 
supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  of  America  and  a 
proved  to  be  nearly  a  pure  V.  Doaniana 
The  fruit  made  the  best  preserves  and 
jellies  of  any  grape  I  know.  Like  all 
Doanianas.  the  clusters  are  very  small, 
berry  black,  only  medium  size,  but  very 
productive  and  extremely  healthy.  I  am 
much  disappointed  in  Regal ;  the  best 
judge  omul  not  tell  them  from  Woodruff 
after  taken  from  the  vine.  True,  one  is 
a  cross,  the  other  straight  Labrusca.  but 
the  fruit  is  identical.  I  prefer  the  Wood- 

rl,“;  GEORGE  R.  WOOD. 

Kentucky. 


These  Names  are 
the  Foundation 
of  A  A  Quality 


SINCE  you  can't  see  quality  in: 

fertilizers,  your  best  guide  is 
the  reputation  of  the  people  who* 
make  them. 

Consider  the  famous  pioneers  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  history  of  this 
organization  and  its  predecessors 
• — men  whose  life-work  has  been  the 
study  and  manufacture  of  plant 
foods ;  and  whose  achievements  are 
summed  up  in  fertilizer  brands 
widely  known  for  upwards  of  half 
a  century  or  more.* 

“A  A  Quality"  Fertilizers  are 
based  on  the  experience  of  all  these 
men.  They  combine  the  best  qual¬ 
ities  of  all  their  time-proved  prod¬ 
ucts.  They  offer  you  the  greatest 
value  for  your  fertilizer  dollar  you 
can  get  anywhere . 

♦Many  A  A  C  Fertilizers  are  still  sold  under 
original  brand  names,  but  with  all  the  advantages 
of  improved  A  A  C  manufacture. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
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Alexandria,  Va.  Cleveland  Henderson,  N.C.  Norfolk 

Atlanta  Columbia,  S.C.  Jacksonville  PhlladclDhia 

Charleston,  S.C.  Los  Angeles  ..... 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.  Montgomery 

Detroit  New  Haven 

Greensboro,  N.C.  New  York 
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Buffalo 
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Raleigh 
St.  Louis 
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Address  nearest  office 


Get  the  Right  Fer¬ 
tilizers  for  Your 

Soil  and  Crops 

An  important  part 
of  this  organization  is 
its  Agricultural  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  H.  J. 
Wheeler,  formerly  Di¬ 
rector  Rhode  Island 
State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  This  Bureau 
carries  on  practical 
experimental  work  in 
all  sections  of  the 
country,  to  determine 
just  what  fertilizers 
are  best  adapted  to 
each  crop  and  soil. 

WRITE  to  this  Bu¬ 
reau,  in  care  of  the 
A  A  C  office  nearest 
to  you,  for  sugges¬ 
tions  on  the  crops  you 
are  planning.  No 
charge  or  obligation. 

WRITE  for  this  free 
booklet ; 

"How  to  Get  the 
Most  Out  of 
Fertilizers" 


A  AC 

DOUBLE  A  QUALITY 

FERTILIZERS 


WRITE  for  the  A  A  C  agency 
if  we  have  no  dealer  near  you 


NEW. 

WITTE 

7Ar  of tling 

Governor  .  _ _  _ 

ENGINE  -  simple— Wonderful. 


Runs  on  either  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate.  Starts 
without  cranking.  Vary  power  at  will.  Mechanically 
Irff1-  cXearS  Ahead-Dollars i  Better.  New  Catalog 
FREE  —  Shows  all  styles.  Cash  or  Terms.  Write  us 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

J"  Oakland  Avenue.  -  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
’  -mp,r*  BU  ldln*'  ‘  PITTSBURGH,  PA 
>31  Fremont  Street,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CORRUCATED- PLAIN -V  CRIMP 

SHINCLES  -  SPOUTING  —  GUTTER 


WE  1  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
*u\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

jENcJ 

!N(J  |  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231— PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD'S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


If  you  wish  to  invest  safely 

Buy  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds 


Pay 

4 

Safe 

Tax- 

free 


any.  surplus  funds,  invest  them  in  Federal  Farm  Loan 
ooncls.  1  hey  will  earn  you  4]/i%  interest,  payable  twice  yearly.  You 
can  sell  them  at  any  time  if  desired,  or  your  banker  will  gladly  accept 
them  as  collateral  for  a  loan.  There  is  no  safer  investment.  Your 
fl  secured  by  the  pledge  of  first  mortgages  on  Eastern  farms 
double  the  amount  of  the  loans.  Prompt  payment  of  principal  and 
r(?uaraBteedfiy  all  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks.  You  can  buy 
a  r  ederal  F  arm  JLoan  Bond  for  as  little  as  $40.00.  Write  for  particulars. 


The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  o/SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“Walnuto  Extracto” 

Part  II. 

My  investment  in  literature  did  not 
make  what  one  may  call  a  “hit”  with  the 
old  folks.  They  went  through  the  song 
book  and  tore  out  about  half  the  pages. 
These  “dangerous”  songs  were  consigned 
to  the  stove — but,  as  it  happened  I  had 
committed  most  of  them  to  memory  on 
the  way  home.  The  Yankee  brain  is  a 
good  storage  house.  After  the  Revolution 
England  decided  to  cripple  or  prevent 
cloth  manufacturing  in  this  country  by 
refusing  to  send  any  weaving  machines. 
The  Yankees  got  around  that  by  import¬ 
ing  a  man  who  had  a  clear  picture  of 
every  part  of  a  machine  printed  on  his 
train.  He  made  what  was  wanted  here. 
It  will  be  hard  for  the  young  people  of 
today  to  realize  what  these  ridiculous 
“song  books”  meant  to  that  old  genera¬ 
tion.  In  those  days  there  was  little 
music  for  us.  Only  here  and  there  could 
be  found  a  parlor  organ.  I  do  not  think 
there  were  half  a  dozen  pianos  in  the 
whole  township.  There  was  never  any 
music  at  our  house,  except  when  I  got  off 
into  the  barn  and  practiced  from  that 
“song  book.  ’  “Blowing  the  church  or¬ 
gan”  was  the  nearest  I  ever  came  to 
using  a  musical  instrument.  Yet  there 
were,  as  has  always  been  true  of  every 
community,  people  who  had  the  soul  of 
music  within  them,  and  they  surely  made 
violent  and  often  painful  efforts  to  let 
it  escape.  The  “song  books”  were  filled 
with  trash — sentimental  or  lovesick  songs 
or  coarse  or  vulgar  ditties.  They  gave 
us  something  to  sing,  at  least.  I  think 
the  failure  to  provide  good  music  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  that  generation  was  a  frightful 
mistake — a  serious  defect  in  our  bring¬ 
ing  up.  We  never  should  have  been 
driven  to  those  disreputable  “song  books” 
when  there  was  so  much  beautiful  music 
waiting  for  us !  My  uncle  assigned  him¬ 
self  the  pleasant  task  of  music  censor  for 
our  household.  I  can  see  him  yet  beside 
the  evening  lamp  peering  through  his 
great  glasses  and  spelling  ponderously 
through  the  words  of  these  songs.  I  sat 
on  my  little  cricket  by  the  stove,  hoping 
that  m.v  favorites  would  escape  his  eagle 
eye.  Finally  he  came  to  a  popular  song 
of  the  day,  entitled.  “My  Mary  Ann.”  He 
read  it  slowly  through  : 

“I’ll  never  find  another  girl 
Like  my  Mary  Ann. 

I’ll  never  find  another  girl 
Like  my  Mary  Ann. 

Till  good  hash  is  make  by  cooking. 

Till  Ben  Butler  grows  good  looking, 

I’ll  never  find  another  girl 
Like  my  Mary  Ann.” 

I  expected  to  see  that  page  go  promptly 
into  the  fire.  But  the  old  gentleman  put 
the  books  on  the  table,  pushed  his  glasses 
up  to  the  top  of  his  bald  head  and  looked 
long  and  earnestly  at  his  wife.  Her  name 
was  Mary  Ann.  She  was  his  fourth  wife, 
and  she  led  him  something  of  a  dance  be¬ 
fore  his  duty.  As  she  sat  there  in  the 
lamplight,  with  her  stiffened  hands  held 
out  before  her,  and  with  that  hard,  stony 
glare  which  forms  itself  on  the  face  of 
some  deaf  people,  she  really  seemed  to 
me  the  most  unlovely  character  I  ever 
saw.  Suddenly  her  hard  eye  fell  upon 
me,  and  she  read  some  mischief  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  on  my  face.  I  can  tell  you  that 
some  of  these  suspicious  deaf  people  can 
quickly  read  the  mind  through  the  coun¬ 
tenance.  She  aimed  her  long  finger  at  me 
like  a  highwayman  demanding  your  for¬ 
tune. 

“Boy,  are  you  doing  right?” 

I  was,  and  I  made  that  claim.  My 
uncle,  with  a  deep  sigh,  like  one  who  re¬ 
members  happier  days,  tore  out  the  page 
of  “My  Mary  Ann,”  but  instead  of  throw¬ 
ing  it  into  the  fire,  put  it  safely  away  in 
his  pocketbook  !  Oh,  well,  let  him  have 
his  romance.  Life  was  hard  enough  at 
best.  Perhaps,  shorn  of  his  spectacles, 
he  saw  in  the  dim  lamplight,  not  a  stern¬ 
faced  old  lady,  but  a  bright-eyed  girl — 
“My  Mary  Ann !”  I  could  not  see  any 
such  character,  but.  for  the  moment,  no 
doubt  the  old  gentleman  was  younger 
than  I  was. 

Then  my  uncle  came  to  that  absurd 
song  we  all  used  to  sing  50  years  ago, 
“Shoo  Fly,  Don’t  Bodder  Me”  : 

I  feel.  I  feel,  I  feel, 

I  feel  like  a  morning  star ; 

I  feel,  I  feel  as  if  I  saw 
The  golden  gates  ajar ; 

I  feel  so  good  I  want  to  fly. 

That’s  what  my  mother  said  ; 

The  angels  pouring  'lasses  down 
Upon  this  darkey’s  head. 

Shoo  fly,  don’t  bother  me, 

I  belong  to  Company  B. 

I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  how  popular 
that  foolish  song  was.  Everybody  sang 
or  whistled  it.  Under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  my  uncle  would  have  burned  it  as 
a  foolish  thing,  but  Ben  Butler  had  used 
it  to  the  glory  of  Massachusetts!  In 
Congress  there  had  been  a  fierce  debate, 
and  Congressman  Cox  of  New  York  had 
attacked  Butler  and  New  England  sav¬ 
agely.  Ever  since  a  group  of  Dutchmen 
from  New  York  went  to  Plymouth  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  they  had  better  try  to  clean 
out  the  town  there  has  been  no  love  lost 
between  New  England  and  the  big  city. 
Cox  did  what  is  called  “a  good  job” :  as 
we  would  say,  he  “put  it  all  over  Ben 


Butler.”  Now,  Cox  was  a  small  me  ’, 
while  Butler  was  a  big,  burly  fellow, 
about  twice  as  large  as  his  antagonist. 
Old  Ben  knew  he  had  no  answer  to  what 
Cox  had  said,  but  he  stood  up  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  chair : 

“Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  need  to  reply  to 
the  gentleman.  My  answer  has  already 
been  made.  It  is  being  played  on  every 
street  corner,  sung  or  whistled  by  every 
urchin  on  the  street.  ‘ Shoo  fly,  don't  bod¬ 
der  me!’  ” 

That  was  all.  and  it  was  enough.  Men 
like  my  uncle  had  no  use  for  Ben  Butler, 
but  they  loved  him  for  getting  the  laugh 
on  New  York !  I  could  probably  have 
sung  the  song  right  then  into  my  aunt’s 
ear  trumpet  with  some  applause.  What 
songs  they  were !  A  wise  man  once  said 
that  if  you  would  let  him  write  the  songs 
of  a  nation  he  cared  not  who  made  the 
laws.  Perhaps  “Shoo  Fly,”  “My  Mary 
Ann,”  “Champagne  Charlie,”  “Captain 
Jinks”  and  “The  Man  On  the  Flying 
Trapeze”  are  responsible  for  some  of  our 
pi’esent  laws. 

*  *  *  *8s  * 

As  for  the  medicine,  my  uncle  saw  possi¬ 
bilities  in  that.  I  think  he  believed  at 
least  part  of  what  I  reported  of  the  medi¬ 
cine  man’s  speech.  Just  at  that  time  the 
revolution  in  the  shoe  business  was  upon 
us.  Before  that  time  the  heavier  shoes 
had  been  made  by  farmers  in  barns  or 
little  shops,  but  now  machines  were  doing 
it,  and  farmers  were  slowly  losing  their 
jobs.  They  needed  a  new  one.  Why  not 


make  medicine?  It  was  possible.  This 
new  stuff  did  not  promptly  relieve  stif¬ 
fened  fingers,  but  it  had  great  power  to 
loosen  the  tongue  of  the  patient,  and  she 
surely  felt  better  for  a  brief  period.  We 
tried  it  on  Daniel  Ames,  the  bad  man  of 
the  town.  He  always  had  some  sort  of 
“misery”  at  his  stomach.  Nothing  like 
“trying  it  on  the  dog,”  so  one  day  we 
called  Daniel  Ames  in  as  he  passed  along 
the  road. 

“How’s  your  health.  Daniel?” 

“Oh,  I  ain’t  well.  I’m  poorly,  poorly. 
It’s  dyspepsy  of  the  liver.” 

“Well,  now,  try  this  new  medicine,  and 
see  if  it  don’t  help  you.” 

They  poured  out  a  generous  dose  and 
Daniel  smelled  of  it.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  natural  about  it,  and  he  drank  it 
quickly  and  held  out  the  cup  for  more. 

“My  disease  is  so  terrible  sot  that  I 
guess  another  will  help  it.” 

He  drank'  it  and  sat  down  by  the  stove. 
He  became  quite  affable,  took  off  the  stove 
cover  and  spit  into  the  fire  which,  in  our 
community,  was  one  great  test  of  com¬ 
radeship  and  good  feeling. 

“Why,  I  ain’t  felt  so  good  for  six 
months.  What’s  the  name  of  that  medi¬ 
cine?” 

This  and  other  incidents  which  I  re¬ 
member  convince  me  that  if  I  were  to 
handle  that  medicine  today  I  would  be 
in  danger  of  arrest  as  a  bootlegger. 
***** 

Ever  since  the  world  began  the  medical 
quacks  have  had  their  inning,  and  they 


make  many  home  runs.  Nature  has  tucked 
away  in  many  plants  and  minerals  cer¬ 
tain  principles  which  when  used  as  drugs 
act  in  a  certain  definite  way  upon  the  hu¬ 
man  boJ.y.  It  is  remarkable  to  me  how, 
long  years  ago,  savages  or  unlearned  men 
came  to  understand  the  medical  properties 
of  rhubarb,  wild  cherry,  burdock  or  dan¬ 
delion.  How  they  ever  did  it  is  a  mystery 
to  me.  What  a  book  of  fancies  one  could 
write  in  picturing  how  through  long  years 
the  wiser  and  more  observing  men  of 
a  tribe  learned  the  secrets  of  crude  medi¬ 
cal  practice.  It  is  but  natural  that  these 
wiser  and  more  observant  men  tried 
to  guard  their  knowledge  by  surrounding 
it  with  great  mystery,  or  attributing  some 
supernatural  power  to  their  drugs.  Who 
cculd  blame  them?  Even  in  this  enlight¬ 
ened  age  the  people  we  call  “quacks”  do 
the  same  thing,  with  much  success.  It  is 
even  possible  that  some  of  the  “legitimate 
profession”  have  given  pills  of  sugar  and 
flour  or  sweetened  water  with  a  little  sul¬ 
phur  and  aloes,  and  let  nature  and  psy¬ 
chology  “do  the  rest.”  Irvin  Cobb  tells 
the  story  of  the  “root-and-herb”  doctor 
who  prescribed  for  a  man  with  the  ague. 
He  took  a  root — probably  dandelion — 
from  his  saddle  bag  and  first  scraped  from 
the  crown  down  and  put  the  scrapings  in 
a  glass  of  water.  Then  he  turned  the 
root  over  and  scraped  the  other  way,  and 
put.  that  in  another  glass.  He  told  the 
patient  to  drink  the  contents  of  one  glass 
when  his  fever  was  high  and  the  other 
when  it  ran  down. 


Electricity  Works  for 
the  Farmer’s  Wife 

The  electric  washer,  the  electric  iron,  the 
vacuum  cleaner,  running  water  in  the  kitchen 
and  all  the  other  electric  household  helps  work 
for  the  farmer’s  wife  when  a  Westinghouse 
Light  and  Power  Plant  is  installed  on  the  farm. 

The  Coffee  Percolator,  the  Table  Stove  and 
the  Turnover  Toaster  to  grace  the  table  at 
meal  time,  the  Warming  Pad  that  is  such  a 
comfort  for  the  sick  person — all  these  and 
many  other  Westinghouse  appliances  add  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  farm  home. 

The  Westinghouse  Light  and  Power  Plant 
is  easy  to  operate  and  easy  to  own.  It  is  so 
simple  in  design  and  mechanism  that  it  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  on  the  farm.  And  the 
special  deferred  payment  plan  offered  by 
Westinghouse  permits  you  to  enjoy  the  use  of 
a  Westinghouse  Light  and  Power  Plant  on 
your  farm  and  pay  for  it  on  terms  that  suit 
your  conditions  best. 


estinghouse 


Farming  Section,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  complete  information  about  the  Westinghouse  Light 
and  Power  Plant. 

Name . 

P.  O.  Address....  .  R.N.Y.-26 
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“Why,”  said  the  man’s  mother,  “it’s 
the  same  thing,  only  you  scraped  the  luoi 
different  ways.” 

“That’s  it  exactly,”  said  the  “doctor.” 
“When  I  scraped  up  against  the  grain  1 
produced  high-cock-a-loram.  and  when  I 
scraped  down,  it  was  the  opposite  prin¬ 
ciple,  low-eoek-a-hiram.” 

In  my  boyhood  it  was  nearly  as  bad 
as  that.  We  all  dosed  on  sulphur  and 
molasses,  mullein  tea  or  wild  cherry 
brandy.  There  were  many  patent  medi¬ 
cines,  one  favorite  “dope”  being  known  as 
“Stink’s  Bitters,”  and  very  worthy  of  its 
name.  As  for  the  stories  or  arguments 
u  ed  to  advertise  these  wonderful  doses, 
some  of  them  were  even  more  remarkable 
than  the  medicine.  I  have  just  been  read¬ 
ing  a  book  called  “The  Story  of  Drugs," 
in  which  we  are  told  of  Chaulmoogra 
oil.  This  :s  yielded  by  a  tree  “rejoicing 
in  the  name”  of  Taragtogenos  Kurzii. 
The  seeds  yield  an  oil  of  great  value  in 
infing  leprosy.  It  is  said  that  the  cura¬ 
tive  power  of  this  oil  has  been  known  for 
centuries,  but  not  until  a  few  years  ago 
has  any  white  man  seen  the  tree.  Finally, 
Josenh  Rock  penetrated  far  into  the 
jungle  and  collected  the  fruit  and  seeds 
for  planting.  You  can  imagine  to  what 
flights  of  oratory  my  medical  friend  would 
have  gone  could  he  have  known  that 
story. 

*  *  *  *  * 

So  you  may  see  that  I  brought  my  ac¬ 
count  of  tvalnuto  ext  met  o  home  at  a  fa¬ 
vorable  time.  Many  city  families  at  that 
time  consumed  more  medicine  than  they 
d'd  of  milk.  The  thing  which  troubled 
them  was  wrong  diet — a  round  of  pork, 
beans,  potatoes  and  bread,  doughnuts  and 
pie,  with  too  much  starch  and  few  vita- 
mines.  If  some  one  had  come  bravely 
forward  aud  told  them  to  open  their  win 
bows  at  night,  eat  less,  exercise  more  and 
drink  more  milk,  they  would  have  been 
ready  to  stone  him.  When  he  came  with 
a  bottleful  of  stuff  containing  a  mild  lax¬ 
ative,  a  bitter  taste  and  a  good  proportion 
of  brandy  or  whisky,  and  some  absurc 
story  of  a  cure,  they  threw  their  money 
at  him.  It  was  the  golden  age  of  medi¬ 
cines.  Our  folks  caught  the  fever.  There 
were  few  Latin  scholars  in  our  neighbor 
hood,  but  it  seemed  agreed  that  icalniito 
extracto  was  walnut  extract.  Ever  since 
the  Indian  wife  boiled  herbs  in  her  bark 
kettle  and  added  maple  sugar  and  fer¬ 
mented  honey,  the  theory  of  patent  medi 
cine  seems  to  have  been  about  as- follows 
(let  the  medical  principle,  whatever  it  is. 
add  something  to  make  it  taste  fairly 
well,  dilute  it  with  water  and  add  a  little 
something  to  make  the  patient  "feel  good.” 
That  was  the  usual  formula  in  those 
days.  It  would  require  a  large  lake  to 
hold  the  medicines  which  were  poured 
down  the  throats  of  the  people 
shall  always  think  much  of  this 
was  consumed  on  the  principle 
man  who  drank  a  bucket 
order  to  get  the  benefit  of  a 


and  I 
“dope” 
of  the 
of  water  in 
glass  of  rum 


which  was  accidentally  spilled  into  it. 

II.  w.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


King  Brazilian  Blackberry 

Will  you  give  me  what  information  you 
can  about  the  King  Brazilian  blackberry, 
its  cultivation  and  growth?  I  have  three 
acres  of  them,  set  out  last  Spring.  They 
did  very  well;  some  have  runners  from 
1-  fo  15  ft.  long.  I  am  now  getting  my 
posts  ready  to  set  in  the  ground  and 
string  wire  at  the  top  for  them  to  run 
<m.  I  intend  to  cut  the  vines  back  to 
about  6  ft.  long  and  leave  four  to  a  hill, 
so  they  will  produce  side  branches.  My 
hills  are  about  7  ft.  apart  in  the  row 
and  rows  8  ft.  W  ith  good  cultivation 
and  care,  do  you  think  that  there  will  be 
much  of  a  crop  this  coming  Summer? 

High  Point,  N.  ,T.  j.  w.  r. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can  help 
us  out  with  information  on  the  King 
Brazilian  blackberry.  As  nearly  as  we 
can  ascertain  there  is  confusion  between 
the  Pan-American,  the  Brazilian,  the 
King  Brazilian,  possibly  the  Black  Dia¬ 
mond,  and  other  members  of  the  Hima¬ 
laya  family.  At  all  events,  cultural  di¬ 
rections  for  this  group  are  practically 
the  sf»me.  They  are  reported  as  succeed¬ 
ing  veil  in  .tome  sections,  and  as  total 
failures  in  others;  New  Jersey  reports 
the  greatest  degree  of  success. 

It  sounds  to  us  as  though  your  plan 
of  staking  and  pruning  was  just  about 
right,  though  you  might  even  cut  back  a 
little  more,  say  to  5  ft.,  or  possibly  leave 
only  three  canes  instead  of  four.  Too 
often  the  plants,  which  are  tremendous 
growers,  are  not  cut  back  far  enough  to 
keep  them  in  hand.  Two-year-old  plants 
of  Himalayas  have  been  reported  as 
bearing  some  fruit,  but  not  a  large  crop. 
Your  plants  are  doing  very  well,  and  you 
ought  to  expect  some  fruit  this  year. 

II.  B.  T. 


Mildew  on  Apple  Trees 

What  will  control  mildew  on  apple 
trees?  j.  s. 

Franklin  Furnace,  O. 

Mildew  on  apples  was  reported  as  some¬ 
what  serious  this  past  season,  even  as  far 
north  as  Canada,  but  ordinarily  it  is  of 
little  concern  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  excepting  upon  nursery  stock.  Con¬ 
trol  has  been  effected  in  New  York  State 
with  precipitated  sulphur,  obtained  by 
adding  3  lbs.  of  iron  sulphate  to  1  gal.  of 
concentrated  lime-sulphur,  d'luted  to  50 
gals.  Three  or  four  application  at  two  to 
three-week  intervals,  beginning  with  the 
calyx  spray  for  codling  moth,  should  hold 
the  disease  in  check.  ii.  b.  t. 


February,  1923 


Drawing  of  greatly  magnified  aphid 


This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  six 
advertisements  on  the  making  of 
better  orchards.  Reprints  of  the 
entire  series  will  be  sent  to  you  upon 
request.  Write  for  them  today. 


Spray  for  Aphis  Just  As  Buds  Show  Green 


With  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  early  in  the  spring, 
the  cycle  of  aphis  propagation  starts.  And,  unless 
control  is  secured  then,  multiplication  follows 
at  a  rate  that  makes  control  increasingly  difficult 
as  the  season  advances.  Every  aphid  hatched 
in  the  spring,  if  allowed  to  live,  starts  a  prolific 
succession  of  progeny.  The  application  of 
Scalecide  as  your  delayed  dormant  spray  means 
“nipping  trouble  in  the  bud”.  The  Mass.  Exp.  Sta. 
Bui.  No.  184  shows  Scalecide  to  be  100%  efficient 
in  killing  aphis  while  hatching.  And,  this,  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  nicotine  or  anything  else. 

While  the  delayed  dormant  spray  can  kill  only 
the  first  brood,  unless  aphis  are  controlled  at 
that  time  they  will  cause  the  foliage  to  curl,  and 
the  protection  thus  afforded  makes  effective 
spraying  of  the  later  brood  almost  impossible. 
Furthermore,  the  delayed  dormant  spray  is 


necessary  to  protect  the  young  fruit  from  the 
first  brood.  If  ants  carry  in  a  later  brood, 
Scalecide  as  the  delayed  dormant  spray,  will 
have  insured  a  healthy  growth  of  the  terminals 
before  this  later  brood  can  do  serious  damage. 

Let  Scalecide  be  your  dormant  spray.  Then 
you  will  know  that  you  have  done  all  that  can 
be  done  at  that  particular  time  by  any  dormant 
spray  or  combination  of  sprays.  Fall  spraying 
with  Scalecide  controls  pear  psylla  and  peach 
leaf  curl.  Spring  application  controls  aphis,  pear 
thrips,  leaf  minor,  case  bearer  and  leaf  roller. 
Either  fall  or  spring  spraying  with  Scalecide 
controls,  scale,  bud  moth,  European  red  mite, 
fungus  or  blight  cankers  from  which  are  spread 
fire  blight,  collar  rot  and  root  rot.  And  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  controlling  these  insects  and  diseases,  year 
after  year  use  of  Scalecide  invigorates  the  trees. 


fl/E  GUARANTEE  that,  if  you  will  divide  an  orchard,  your  worst  or  best,  in 
two  parts  equal  in  general  condition,  and  for  three  years  spray  one  part  with 
SCALECIDE  according  to  our  directions  and  the  other  part  with  lime-sulphur,  giving 
the  same  summer  treatment  to  both  parts,  the  part  sprayed  with  SCALECIDE  will 
behetterthan  the  part  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur— in  the  judgment  of  three  disinterest¬ 
ed  fruit  growers— or  we  will  refund  the  money  you  have  paid  for  the  SCALECIDE. 


If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  SCALECIDE,  show  him  this  advertisement  —  or  order  direct  from  us. 
In  any  event,  write  today  for  the  new  booklet,  “Why  SCALECIDE”.  We  will  send  you  also  “Spray¬ 
ing  the  Home  Garden  ”,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  helpful  treatises  extant  on  the  control 
of  insects  and  diseases  that  attack  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  flowers  and  vegetables.  Address  Dep’t  16. 


B.  G.  PRATT  CO. 


50  Church  Street 
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SPECIAL  SPRING  PRICES 


ON 


Lehigh  Hydrated  Lime 


ROBERT  A.  REICHARD,  Inc. 


Agents 

Wanted 


Allentown,  Pa. 


MAKE  EVERY  TREE 
PAY  EVERY  YEAR 


Every  fruit  tree  on  your  farm  should  pay  its 
way  every  year.  It  can  do  it  if  you  protect 
it  from  insect  pests  and  fungus  by  systematic, 
faithful  spraying. 

Whether  you  have  a  few  trees  or  big  orchards,  there  is  a  Hardie  Sprayer  the 
right  size  and  style  to  care  for  them — a  light-running,  big-capacity,  sturdy, 
simple,  and  dependable  machine.  A  Hardie  costs  less  to  own  and  less  to  run, 
and  does  more  work  than  any  other.  9  Buy  the  proved,  reliable  kind. 


Get  our  illustrated  catalog  showing  a 
Hardie  Sprayer  for  every  spraying  need. 


HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO.  M“dn,£; "rw“d  Hudson 


i,  Mich,  j 


FERTILIZERS 

Croxton  Brand 
Commercial  Fertilizers 
Also  Raw  Materials 

Carload  or  lets  Carload  lota 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  TANKAGE 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  BONE  MEAL 
ACID  PHOSPHATE  MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
BLOOD  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

N.J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory :  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office:  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


SULPHUR 


“BROOKLYN 
BRAND” 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99 y2°/°  pure,  for  spraying  and 
insecticide  purposes. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99/2%  pure )  for  dusting 
•LOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure . . j  purposes. 

Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda  and  Crude  Saltpetre. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  list 


The  Best  Fertilizer  by  Test  -The  JOYNT  Brand 

PURE.  UNL CACHED,  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

complete  and  prott table  fertilizer  for  all  growing  crops, 
fruit,  tobacco  aud  truck  growing,  top  dressing  and  seed¬ 
ing  down.  Agents  Wanted.  Correspondence  Invited. 
Addree*  JOHN  JOYNT  CO..  Lucknow.  Otu..  Can. 

TRUEfFRIEND" SPRAYERS 

,  GASpORT.N.Y  IjH 

A . 


m 

I 


You  Mujt  Jpi'riy 


f  To  Make  Crops  Pay 

There’s  a  Brown's  Auto-Spray  that  will 
suit  you.  40 styles— hand,  traction  and 
power.  All  have  non-clog  nozzles — save 
endless  trouble.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations,  and  over  a  million  farmers,  gar¬ 
deners,  etc.  Send  for  catalog  and  Spray 
Guide  by  Cornell  Experts— both  free.  '  _ 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO.  JF 
892  Maple  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  ^ 


SULPHUR 

<(Bergenport  Brand” 

FOR  SPRAYING.  INSECTICIDE 
AND  DUSTING  PURPOSES 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 
lOO  William  St.  New  York 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Hornet 
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Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publisher  Company.  833  West  SOtb  Street,  Sen  fork 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  ai-e  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


You  have  got  into  a  bad  habit  of  late  in  speaking  of 
yourself  as  an  old  man.  If,  instead  of  having  talked  to 
the  Bedford  Farmers’  Club  you  had  been  a  member  of  it, 
you  would  still  be  in  the  ranks  of  the  boys.  Ex-Presi¬ 
dent  Henry  E.  Fellow  is  94,  bright  as  a  button  ;  Presi¬ 
dent  James  Wood  is  83,  good  for  many  more  years,  as 
I  hope  I  am  at  80.  I  have  been  secretary  40  years,  and 
expect  to  be  so  for  40  more  years.  JOHN  B.  day. 

Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

T  is  hard  to  beat  the  spirit  of  these  hoys  of  80 
and  over.  They  keep  themselves  young  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  admit  that  they  are  old.  They  seem  to  have 
found  the  spirit  of  eternal  youth — not  off  in  some 
distant  fairyland,  but  right  at  home — right  under 
their  own  hat — right  inside  their  own  vest.  Hard 
work,  a  simple  life,  a  contented  mind  and  love  for 
your  fellow  man.  That’s  what  makes  these  boys  of 
the  Bedford  Farmers’  Club  stand  up  above  the 
storms  of  time.  Mr.  Day  at  80  expects  to  be  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  club  for  40  years  more!  Ten  dozen 
years!  Why  not?  Success  to  him,  and  “happy 
days!” 

ON  page  86  we  mentioned  a  case  in  the  State  of 
Washington  which  involved  a  decision  regard¬ 
ing  the  famous  “non-guaranty”  which  seedsmen  use 
when  selling  seeds.  This  statement  runs  as  follows. 
It  was  written  by  a  famous  lawyer  and  pronounced 
unbreakable : 

- gives  no  warranty,  express  or  implied,  as  to  de¬ 
scription.  quality,  productiveness,  or  any  other  matter, 
of  any  seeds,  bulbs  or  plants  they  send  out,  and  they 
will  not  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  crop.  If  the 
purchaser  does  not  accept  the  goods  on  these  terms,  they 
are  at  once  to  be  returned. 

We  may  have  given  the  impression  that  the  Wash¬ 
ington  court  had  decided  that  this  clause  will  not 
hold.  It  appears,  on  further  information,  that  the 
court  did  not  give  that  exact  ruling.  It  was  a  com¬ 
plicated  case  in  which  a  merchant  bought  seed  rye 
rom  a  seed  dealer,  and  sold  it  again  to  farmers. 
When  the  seed  came  to  the  merchant  it  was  properly 
tagged  with  the  non-warranty  statement.  The  court 
apparently  held  that  the  merchant  was  not  an  agent, 
but  an  “independent  contractor.”  He  did  not  give 
any  disclaimer  of  his  own,  but  relied  on  the  non¬ 
warranty  statement  of  the  seedsman.  As  we  under¬ 
stand  it.  if  this  merchant  had  been  an  agent  of  the 
seedsman  the  printed  cards  would  have  protected 
him,  or  had  he  made  such  a  statement  over  his  own 
name  he  could  not  have  been  held  responsible.  As 
he  was  an  "outside  operator”  and  did  not  disclaim 
responsibility  over  his  own  name  he  was  held  re¬ 
sponsible.  Thus  it  was  not  a  question  of  the  validity 
of.  this  warranty  clause.  That  seems  to  remain  un¬ 
broken. 

* 

OFR  experience  with  Soy  beans  last  season  has 
developed  some  interesting  facts.  We  find 
these  beans  very  good  for  growing  in  a  young  or¬ 
chard,  in  drills,  and  well  cultivated.  They  do  not 
interfere  with  the  young  trees,  as  corn  often  does. 
The  bean  vines,  when  well  cured,  make  a  tine  hay  or 
fodder  for  all  stock,  and  the  yield  is  heavy.  Har¬ 
vesting  does  not  usually  interfere  with  other  farm 
work.  Our  experience  shows  that  the  Soy  bean  seed 
must  be  inoculated  on  most  of  our  Eastern  land. 
The  crop  requires  good  soil,  and  should  be  well  fed, 
but  it  will  pay  when  there  is  stock  to  feed.  On 
many  fruit  and  garden  farms  it  is  not  easy  to  pro¬ 
vide  necessary  land  for  hay  crops.  The  Soy  beans 
will  provide  a  good  substitute.  They  can  be  grown 
as  a  “catch”  crop,  or  between  orchard  rows,  and 
thus  furnish  good  fodder  without  interfering  with 
the  regular  crops.  The  man  who  sees  Soy  bean  fod¬ 
der  for  the  first  time  might  laugh  if  you  told  him 
tuat  it  is  a  stronger  feed  than  either  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay,  yet  the  statement  would  be  true.  The 
Sov  beans  alone  have  a  higher  feeding  value  than 
linseed  meal.  Not  only  are  these  things  true,  but  as 


a  manurial  ci’op  the  Soy  bean  has  great  value.  On 
the  light  soils  of  Maryland  it  was  formerly  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  import  immense  quantities  of  stable  manure. 
The  supply  of  manure  is  now  short,  and  crops  like 
Crimson  clover  and  Soy  beans  are  substituting  for 
it.  These  facts  ought  to  be  made  known  to  our 
Eastern  farmers,  for  they  have  in  the  Soy  bean  an 
agent  for  reducing  the  feed  and  fertilizer  bills. 
Wherever  Alfalfa  goes  and  is  properly  handled, 
prosperity  follows,  but  Alfalfa  will  not  thrive  with¬ 
out  lime,  and  that  is  often  expensive.  The  Soy  bean 
is  an  acid  legume,  and  will  grow  and  make  good  in 
thousands  of  places  where  Alfalfa  would  die. 

* 

SEVERAL  of  the  large  labor  unions  have  become 
interested  in  banking.  One  of  them  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  bank  in  Cleveland.  O.  Another  has  bought 
stock  in  a  New  York  bank  and  is  represented  on  the 
board  of  directors.  The  object,  of  this  evidently  is  to 
use  the  earnings  or  dues  of  the  union  so  as  to  finance 
it  to  best  advantage.  In  ease  of  a  strike  or  other 
emergency  prompt  capital  will  be  necessary,  and  a 
bank  controlled  by  the  union  could  supply  it.  The 
larger  unions  handle  great  sums  of  money,  contrib¬ 
uted  in  one  way  and  another  by  the  members.  They 
probably  feel  that  they  have  been  at  a  disadvantage 
in  any  contest  with  capital  so  long  as  the  latter  con¬ 
trols  banking.  So  they  will  handle  their  money  in 
the  most  effective  way.  There  is  a  lesson  here  for 
farmers.  There  is  hardly  an  agricultural  county  in 
America  where  the  combined  money  and  credit  of 
the  farmers  would  not  finance  all  farm  operations  at 
a  good  profit.  In  many  places  farmers  are  sending 
their  money  away  for  investment,  while  their  near 
neighbors  could  use  it  safely  and  to  great  advantage. 
Why  not  do  it  ourselves f  Combine  our  cash  and 
credit  as  the  labor  unions  are  doing.  Help  ourselves 
instead  of  calling  on  the  government  for  help. 

* 

LL  through  the  great  Northwest  Sweet  clover, 
both  the  biennial  and  Hubam,  is  rolling  in  upon 
the  land  like  a  flood  of  richness.  We  hear  of  sections 
with  40.000  acres  of  this  clover  close  together.  It  is 
used  mainly  for  plowing  under  to  restore  soil  which 
had  been  cropped  year  after  year  in  wheat.  Of 
course,  it  began  to  fail  rapidly,  and  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  out  of  the  question.  Sweet  clover  is 
building  up  this  land  as  nothing  else  could.  It  makes 
a  paradise  for  bees,  and  honey  is  becoming  a  definite 
crop.  All  through  that  country,  from  Dakota  west, 
the  Sweet  clover  is  making  its  way.  and  leaving  bet¬ 
ter  soil  and  prosperity  behind  it.  It  is  sure  to  have 
a  great  influence  upon  the  future  of  Western  farm¬ 
ing.  There  should  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  it  in  New  York  and  New  England.  It  is  a 
pasture  plant  and  soil  builder  hard  to  equal. 

* 

EVERAL  readers  have  asked  us  to  name  the 
schools  or  college  at  which  Governor  Alfred  E. 
Smith  of  New  York  was  educated.  It  seems  to  be 
assumed  by  many  that  Governor  Smith  is  a  college 
man:  at  any  rate,  there  is  a  public  misunderstand¬ 
ing  regarding  his  schooling.  The  following  letter 
from  the  Governor’s  secretary  answers  the  question : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  January  11.  I  am  directed 
by  Governor  Smith  to  advise  you  that  he  attended  the 
public  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  did  not 
attend  any  college. 

Very  truly  yours, 

BELLE  L.  MOSKOWITZ  (MBS.  HENRY  MOSKOWITZ). 

* 

X  page  52  we  mentioned  a  seedless  and  coreless 
Fameuse  apple  said  to  have  been  discovered  in 
Canada.  Such  an  apple  would  be  a  great  acquisition 
— worth  millions  to  Northern  fruit  growers.  We 
now  know  something  more  about  it.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  A.  W.  Buzzell,  a  farmer  in  Quebec  Province, 
while  picking  his  crop  last  Fall,  found  a  number  of 
Fameuse  apples  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  shape.  On 
cutting  some  of  them  open  it  was  found  that  the 
apple  was  coreless.  It  has  a  peculiar  shape,  but 
the  color  and  flavor  are  practically  the  same  as  the 
regular  Fameuse.  Invariably  this  apple  was  found 
to  have  no  seeds  or  core.  This  fruit  has  been  tested 
and  examined  by  many  fruit  experts.  There  seems 
to  be  no  question  about  the  apple,  but  it  was  not 
discovered  until  the  crop  was  picked.  No  one  knew 
just  what  tree  it  came  from.  There  may  be  an 
entire  tree  of  this  strange  fruit,  or  it  may  simply 
be  one  limb  from  a  bud  sprout.  Next  year  the  tree 
or  limb  will  be  found,  and  then  it  can  be  propagated. 
All  that  seems  to  be  known  today  is  that  there  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  seedless  Fameuse  growing  somewhere  in 
Mr.  Buzzell's  orchard.  We  all  know  how  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  seedless  orange  affected  the  citrus 
fruit  trade.  A  good  seedless  apple  will  have  much 
the  same  effect  on  the  apple  trade. 
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THE  San  Jose  scale,  after  a  subsidence  of  several 
years,  is  coming  back  again,  apparently  with 
considerable  viciousness.  That  is  the  report  of  a 
leading  entomologist,  and  from  our  own  observations 
we  certainly  believe  it  is  true.  For  a  few  years 
past  the  scale  has  not  been  very  active.  It  has  been 
a  less  dangerous  pest  on  the  whole  than  the  peach 
borer,  and  most  of  us  have  thought  it  dead  or  dying. 
As  a  result  the  Winter  spraying  has  been  neglected 
in  many  orchards.  Now  we  would  sound  a  note  of 
warning.  The  old  enemy  is  at  the  gates  once  more, 
apparently  with  ranks  fully  recruited  for  another 
attack.  Let  us  all  be  warned  in  time.  We  must 
fight  the  scale  once  more  with  lime-sulphur  or  oil. 
and  do  it  early.  We  have  no  confidence  in  any  dust 
for  killing  the  scale.  Some  biting  or  suffocating 
liquid  must  be  plastered  on  the  trees,  and  every 
piece  of  bark  must  be  covered. 

* 

HE  following  adventure  of  a  deaf  man  may 
interest  our  people  and  give  them  something 
new  to  think  about :  Two  farmers  got  into  trouble 
over  a  line  fence.  Both  were  obstinate  and  stub¬ 
born  in  defense  of  their  rights.  They  met  at  the 
fence  one  day  and  hot  words  warmed  them  up  to 
blows. 

“I  can  lick  you  anyway,”  said  one. 

“You  never  saw  the  day  you  could  do  it.” 

“Step  out  in  the  road  and  see!” 

“I  want  fair  play  oyer  this.  No  kicking  or  goug¬ 
ing.” 

“Here  comes  a  stranger  up  the  road ;  let  him 
referee  it.” 

So  the  two  neighbors  pulled  their  coats  and  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  road.  When  the  stranger  reached 
them  they  both  asked  him  to  referee  the  fight.  But 
the  stranger  turned  out  to  be  deaf.  He  only  knew 
that  two  angry  men  with  set  faces  and  clenched  fists 
demanded  something  which  he  did  not  understand. 
The  deaf  get  strangely  wrong  impressions  at  times, 
and  if  they  are  wise  they  will  not  act  until  they 
fully  understood.  So  this  man  told  these  angry 
neighbors  to  “write  it  out.”  One  man  had  a  pencil, 
the  other  had  a  note  book,  and  the  latter  had  to 
borrow  the  pencil  from  his  antagonist  in  order  to 
write  his  message.  And  as  he  tried  to  write  it  his 
blood  cooled,  and  there  came  to  him  the  absurdity 
of  the  whole  thing.  Why  should  old-time  neighbors 
fight  over  such  a  foolish  thing  as  a  line  fence?  He 
looked  at  his  neighbor,  and  both  laughed.  There  was 
no  fight  They  fixed  up  the  fence,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  deaf  man  even  to  this  day  fully  understands 
what  it  was  all  about. 

* 

E  are  coming  to  the  passing  of  one  of  the 
finest  characters  belonging  to  the  golden  age 
of  country  life.  That  is  the  old-fashioned  country 
doctor.  The  type  is  becoming  extinct,  and  we  regret 
it.  Possibly  the  future  countryman  may  have  more 
scientific  c-are  from  hospitals  and  groups,  but  noth¬ 
ing  in  life  can  ever  substitute  for  the  kindly  advice 
and  personal  interest  which  the  country  doctors  took 
in  their  patients.  As  a  rule,  these  men  were  and  are 
fully  equal  in  intelligence  and  skill  to  those  doctors 
who  have  the  supposed  advantages  of  city  life.  In 
addition  to  that  they  were  human,  with  instincts  and 
personal  attachments  which  the  city  man  cannot 
gain  from  his  surroundings.  Among  other  social 
revolutions  we  are  passing  through  one  is  medical 
care  of  the  public.  There  is  apparently  coming 
what  we  may  call  a  factory  system  of  medical  at¬ 
tention,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present 
generation  of  doctors  will  be  about  the  last  to  engage 
in  what  we  may  call  independent  pi* *actice.  There  is 
no  way  of  stopping  this  change.  Slowly  but  surely 
the  factory  system  will  develop  in  medical  work,  as 
it  has  in  so  many  other  lines.  We  confess  that  we 
are  sorry  to  see  it  coming.  We  regret  that  the  world 
must  establish  what  is  now  called  “efficiency”  at  the 
full  expense  of  human  confidence  and  personal 
friendship. 


Brevities 

i 

The  French  are  extracting  an  oil  from  grape  seeds. 

Some  correspondents  are  curious  but  not  interested. 
There’s  a  difference. 

Yrou  can  prune  grapevines  now — if  your  hands  can 
stand  the  weather. 

Theory,  talk  and  disputation  will  not  make  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  a  man  who  wants  to  grow.  Tell  him 
something  he  may  know. 

If  there  is  any  question  about  the  true  boundaries  of 
your  farm,  do  not  take  the  neighbors’  opinion.  Get  a 
surveyor  and  have  it  made  right. 

Please  remember  that  when  husband  and  wife  own 
property  together  as  joint  tenants,  on  the  death  of 
either  the  entire  property  goes  to  the  survivor.  At 
least  50  people  have  asked  about  that  during  the  past 
two  months. 
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The  Sore  Spot  is  Distribution 

[Following  is  the  speech  Mr.  Dillon  broadcast  by  the 
radio  station  at  Schenectady  on  January  17,  as  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 
It  is  a  brief  expression  of  his  well-known  views  on  our 
farm  problems.] 

GRICULTURE  as  a  business  is  at  this  time  un¬ 
profitable.  More  than  ever  before  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  world  are  operating  in  well-organized 
groups,  through  the  men  directly  interested  in  these 
respective  industries.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  widely  distributed  farm  population, 
the  centralized  form  of  organization  that  serves 
other  industries  well  is  not  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
farm  ;  and  in  following  the  familiar  forms  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  real  co-operation  suited  to  the  farm  condi¬ 
tions  lias  not  been  generally  adopted  and  developed. 
In  consequence,  other  groups  have  protected  their 
interests  through  organized  vigilance  and  activities, 
while  the  interests  of  the  farms  have  suffered  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  one  commissioned  by  the  farmer 
himself  to  see  that  agriculture  fared  as  well  as 
financial,  transportation  and  labor  interests  in  their 
relations  to  one  another. 

In  round  figures,  farmers  produce  90  per  cent  of 
the  annual  wealth  of  this  country  in  raw  materials. 
I  he  business  is  not  profitable,  because  the  products 
of  the  farm  do  not  sell  for  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of 
production,  to  say  nothing  of  a  profit. 

Production  is  not  complete  until  the  goods  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  consumer.  Production,  therefore, 
includes  distribution;  but  a  middleman  system  has 
been  built  up  in  this  country  which  now  controls  the 
distribution,  and  this  system  takes  from  65  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  The  farmer’s  share 
is  generally  less  than  one-third  of  the  dollar.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  farmer  must  exchange  a  pro¬ 
duct  that  costs  him  from  three  to  five  hours  of 
skilled  labor  on  the  farm  for  an  article  which  he 
must  buy  that  requires  only  one  hour  to  produce  in 
the  factory  or  shop. 

This  system  of  unequal  exchange  has  been  forced 
on  the  farmer  through  law,  custom,  selfishness  and 
politics.  While  the  system  continues  no  petty  sub¬ 
sidy  in  the  way  of  social,  educational  and  credit 
favors  will  help  ‘him.  If  we  hope  to  keep  people  on 
the  farms  to  produce  food  we  must  make  it  possible 
to  sell  the  products  of  the  farm  at  a  profit.  Fann¬ 
ers  can  do  much  to  this  end  through  the  right  kind 
of  co-operation,  but  the  present  scheme  of  things  has 
developed  to  his  disadvantage  and  beyond  either  his 
individual  or  collective  control. 

The  State  has  perhaps  unwittingly  helped  fasten 
the  present  wasteful  and  extravagant  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution  upon  us.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  now 
to  correct  it  and  provide  an  efficient  and  economic 
marketing  system  for  the  distribution  of  farm  food 
products.  To  neglect  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  the 
State  and  an  indictment  of  our  modem  civilization. 


That  Misbranded  Vinegar  Case 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  recently  mentioned  a  court  decision 
regarding  the  misbranding  of  vinegar.  In  the 
case  referred  to  the  question  was  whether  cider 
made  from  dried  or  evaporated  apples  could  properly 
be  labeled  “apple  cider  vinegar.”  The  court  decided 
that  vinegar  made  from  evaporated  apples  is  mis¬ 
branded  when  it  carries  that  label.  The  two  sam¬ 
ples  of  vinegar  may  be  exactly  alike.  About  all 
that  evaporation  or  drying  does  to  the  apple  is  to 
remove  about  SO  per  cent  of  the  water.  Not  much 
else  of  value  is  removed.  When,  therefore,  water 
is  added  to  the  evaporated  fruit  until  it  is  well 
soaked,  and  then  pressure  is  applied,  the  resulting 
liquid  is  much  the  same  as  apple  juice,  and  there 
would  be  little  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  vine¬ 
gar  made  from  either.  This  court  decision  makes 
it  very  clear  that  this  is  not  the  point  in  misbrand¬ 
ing.  The  theory  upon  which  the  pure  food  laws  are 
framed  is  that  “The  purchaser  has  the  right  to  de¬ 
termine  for  himself  which  lie  will  buy  and  which  he 
will  receive  and  which  he  will  eat.  The  vendor 
cannot  determine  that  for  the  purchaser.  He,  of 
course,  can  make  his  arguments,  but  they  should  be 
fair  and  honest  arguments.” 

Judge  Westenliaver,  who  decided  this  case,  makes 
the  following  clear  statement  of  what  the  law  in¬ 
tends  in  this  vinegar  controversy : 

The  law  was  designed  to  prevent  the  ordinary  pur¬ 
chaser  from  being  deceived  and  misled  as  to  what  he 
is  buying,  and  that  therefore  the  test  of  misbranding 
is  the  effect  of  the  label  or  statement  upon  the  ordinary 
purchaser.  A  statement  that  an  article  is  apple  cider 
vinegar,  made  from  selected  apples,  can  convey  no  other 
idea  to  such  a  person  in  the  present  state  of  common 
knowledge  than  that  the  vinegar  is  made  from  the  ex¬ 
pressed  juice  of  fresh  apples,  and  not  by  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  dried  or  evaporated  apples.  If  it  does,  and  the 
ordinary  purchaser  is  or  may  be  thereby  misled  or  de¬ 
ceived,  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  he  gets  a  vinegar 
which  is  equally  good.  The  object  of  the  law  is  to  let 
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the  purchaser  know  just  what  he  is  buying  and  to  let 
him  decide  whether  he  wants  it  or  not.  One  may  not 
take  advantage  of  his  prejudices  or  want  of  information 
to  sell  him  something  different  from  what  he  thinks  he 
is  buying. 


Boosting  Farm  Assessments  in  N.  Y. 

On  page  S7  I  noticed  an  article  stating  that  assessed 
valuation  of  farm  property  in  Central  New  York  had 
been  raised  from  S3  to  96  per  cent.  I  would  state  that 
farm  property  in  the  town  of  Hamburg,  Erie  County, 
was  also  raised  in  assessment  valuation  from  20  to  60 
per  cent  over  last  year’s  valuation.  My  own  farm  was 
assessed  19  per  cent  higher  than  the  year  before,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  no  building  had  been  even  painted 
or  repaired  in  nine  years,  and  if  the  farm  was  to  be 
sold  it  would  not  bring  more  than  it  did  10  years  ago. 
If,  however,  an  old  wagon-shed  or  hogpen  were  to  be 
replaced  by  a  new  one  the  assessors  would  promptly 
add  another  hundred  or  two  to  its  assessment. 

Many  farms  around  here  would  hardly  sell  for  what 
they  are  assessed.  The  reason  for  this  is,  I  think,  that 
the  State  Board  of  Assessors  overawe  our  local  assess¬ 
ors,  who  as  a  rule  are  not  able  to  explain  the  situation 
of  the  average  farmer  in  a  clear  and  concise  way,  as 
can  the  gentlemen  from  Albany,  who  talk  and  eat  taxes 
every  day.  Our  men  tell  me  that  all  assessors  of  the 
county  meet  the  State  Board  every  year  in  Buffalo,  at 
which  meeting  the  tax  situation  is  gone  over  thor¬ 
oughly.  Our  men  are  told  that  rural  property  is  not 
assessed  high  enough  in  comparison  with  city  property, 
and  thus  not  bearing  its  just  burden  of  taxes.  Hence 
the  raise. 

My  assessed  valuation  has  been  increased  224  per 
cent  in  the  last  nine  years,  and  my  tax  bills  have  in¬ 
creased  363  per  cent.  My  farm  does  not  produce  more 
crops  now  than  it  did  nine  or  10  years  ago.  This  con¬ 
dition  prevails  all  through  this  section,  and  the  land 
has  no  speculative  value,  except  what  the  assessors 
place  upon  it,  as  shown  above.  I  asked  our  assessors 
how  they  arrived  at  the  true  valuation  of  property,  and 
was  told  that  some  Supreme  Court  judge  (name  un¬ 
known)  had  decided  that  at  whatever  price  a  buyer 
and  seller  agreed  upon  was  the  true  value  of  the 
property.  He  also  said  this  judge  lived  on  a  farm. 
Of  course  we  all  know  that  a  Supreme  Court  judge 
with  his  remunerative  salary  was  not  compelled  to 
make  his  living  on  the  farm.  However,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  sane  way  of  judging  value  of  property, 
farm  or  otherwise,  is  its  income  value,  what  it  will 
produce.  If  held  on  speculation,  then  assess  according 
to  what  neighboring  property  is  worth. 

Why  all  this  talk  about  keeping  the  boys  on  the 
farm  when  taxes  are  climbing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  farm  products  do  not  pay  for  their  labor  compared 
with  other  work?  j. 

In  our  town  every  farmer’s  assessment  was  practi¬ 
cally  doubled  this  year.  Our  assessment  in  1922  was 
.$6,500.  For  1923  it  was  $10,500,  with  $500  additional 
personal.  This  was  done  without  any  notification 
whatever.  We  did  not  see  the  assessors  on  the  premises 
this  year,  but  now  know  they  remained  in  road'  in  a 
car  and  '  sized  ”  us  up.  One  was  a  woman,  who  knows 
nothing  whatever  about  real  estate.  I  hope  you  will 
take  up  this  matter  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  if  it  is  as  general 
as  I  think.  The  farmer  should  not  pay  for  the  war 
and  all  else  in  his  present  pathetic  financial  condition. 
What  can  we  do  about  it?  n  g  k 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Blacksmith  and  Veterinarian 

I  read  on  page  87  the  letter  you  publish  from  a 
blacksmith  in  a  country  town  in  New  York  .State.  I 
note  the  perfunctory  reply  you  received  relative  to  the 
requirements  to  practice  veterinary  medicine  in  New 
York  State.  All  of  this,  of  course,  is  true,  but  your 
viewpoint  of  it  is  the  sane  human  side  which,  un¬ 
fortunately,  is  foreign  to  many  directors  of  great 
colleges.  Some  of  the  very  best  men  in  the  veterinary 
profession,  and  I  presume  in  all  professions,  came  from 
the  ranks  that  know  toil  and  labor.  Higher  education 
seems  necessary  to  elevate  the  profession.  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  studies  and  the  work  of 
other  professional  men,  and  I  question  if  there  is  any 
profession  that  subjects  a  man  to  greater  mental  strain 
and  more  physical  hardship  than  that  of  being  a  com¬ 
petent  and  successful  veterinary  practitioner.  But 
with  all  the  scientific  training,  if  he  has  any  intent  of 
becoming  a  practitioner,  there  is  no  single  attribute 
that  will  serve  him  so  often  as  having  a  knowledge  of 
the  life  of  farm  animals — their  natural  ways  and 
peculiarities,  the  different  injustices  or  neglect  they 
are  subject  to  by  ignorance  or  indifference  of  their 
owners.  A  man  having  this  knowledge  grasps  so 
readily  the  ways  necessary  to  meet  the  public  and  give 
real  service. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  young  blacksmith  who 
would  like  to  become  a  veterinarian,  as  you  state,  could 
teach  some  of  the  profession  many  things  about  the 
horse  and  his  foot.  And  there  must  be  a  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  him  to  accomplish  what  he  wishes, 
if  he  really  wishes  hard  enough.  j.  f.  devine. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Of  course  we  expect  to  be  crit  icized  for 
making  the  statement,  but  we  think  such  knowledge  of 
the  horse  as  a  good  blacksmith  would  naturally  gain 
at  his  trade  would  be  far  more  useful  than  a  high- 
school  diploma  to  any  one  who  practiced  veterinary 
science.  Some  way  should  be  provided  for  enabling 
such  men  as  that  blacksmith  to  enter  the  profession. 
Do  not  stretch  an  impossible  fence  of  “sheepskin” 
around  the  job. 

An  Illinois  lad  living  in  the  outskirts  of  Chicago 
first  wanted  to  be  a  blacksmith,  and  he  hired  out  with 
a  man  of  the  forge.  Later  he  got  to  be  a  horse  lover 
and  a  sport.  He  owned  a  racing  horse,  and  among 
some  other  requirements  he  got  some  bad  habits.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  developed  unusual  knowledge  of 
a  horse’s  foot.  Of  his  own  accord  he  got  rid  of  some 
customs  that  were  not  contributing  to  his  success  and 
fell  to  the  study  of  matters  that  came  to  him  in  fitting 
a  shoe  on  an  equine.  He  went  to  night  school  and 
took  up  the  study  that  would  help  him  as  a  horse- 
shoer.  Working  at  the  forge  by  day  and  with  his  books 
at  night  he  graduated,  and  the  law  of  Illinois  today 
gives  him  the  legal  right  to  attach  “D.  V.”  after  his 
signature.  He  has  a  well-equipped  smithy  on  the  first 
floor  of  a  substantial  building;  above  he  has  his  veter¬ 
inary  office,  where  he  daily  receives  the  calls  that  take 
him  over  a  considerable  area  in  Cook  County. 

Illinois,  J.  L.  GRAFF. 


“No  Use  for  a  Wide  Sleigh” 

On  page  121  there  was  an  appeal  made  by  Mr.  Hall 
for  wide  sleighs  and  cutters.  Personally,  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  writer  or  the  proposition,  and  I  think 
it  would  meet  with  a  very  cold  approval  from  this  part 
of  New  York  State  (Seneca  County).  There  might 
be  some  sections  of  the  State  where  it  would  prove 
advantageous,  but  I  question  that.  What  a  cumber¬ 
some  thing  a  wide  sleigh  would  be;  for  instance,  get¬ 
ting  around  in  a  woodlot  and  in  and  out  of  a  barnyard, 
where  you  have  short  turns  and  narrow  passageways. 
Supposing  they  were  adopted,  what  kind  of  a  track 
would  you  have?  A  track  that  an  auto  makes  in  the 
snow,  a  driver,  to  follow  with  a  sleigh,  would  not  want 
to  be  a  very  close  adherent  to  the  prohibition  amend¬ 
ment;  but  granting  that  you  could  follow  it.  what 
would  happen  where  you  travel  over  from  2y%  to  4 
feet  of  snow  on  a  hard  track,  as  we  often  do  here?  A 
sleigh  will  travel  on  such  a  track  for  two  or  three 
months  and  still  be  good,  aside  from  a  few  “pitch 
holes.”  If  an  auto  made  two  or  three  trips  over  such 
a  track  it  would  first  be  off  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other,  until  there  would  not  be  any  track,  and  we 
would  all  have  to  take  to  the  fields.  We  do  now  some, 
for  where  an  auto  tries  to  go  through  one  of  our  deep 
roads  it  is  hardly  safe  for  man  or  beast  afterwards. 

Better  leave  well  enough  alone  as  to  sleighs.  Legis¬ 
lation  no  doubt  will  soon  be  adopted  to  keep  the  roads 
open.  Then  “Lizzie,”  perhaps,  will  have  to  pay,  and 
I  question  the  wisdom  of  that.  Better,  I  think,  to 
have  a  gas  tax  ;  then  those  of  us  who  jack  up  the  car 
five  months  of  the  year  will  escape  at  least  that  much 
snow  removing  cost.  E.  s.  wllson. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  article  by  Frank  F.  Hall  wanting  you  to  assist 
him  in  passing  a  law  to  have  sleighs  and  bobsleds  the 
width  of  autos  and  wagons  is  beyond  reason  in  this 
north  country,  up  near  the  border.  This  thing  was 
brought  up  and  discussed — and  cussed — a  few  years 
ago.  I  have  seen  this  thing  tried  out  here  with  large 
wide  rollers,  and  with  the  snow  drifting  in  a  30-mile 
gale  you  could  not  see  where  it  had  been  after  15 
minutes.  They  are  now  junked.  Imagine,  if  you 
please,  a  light  cutter  with  a  4-ft.  8-in.  run.  All  the 
running  gear  would  have  to  be  of  heavier  and  stronger 
material.  It  would  look  more  like  a  pung.  IIow  would 
a  young  man  and  his  best  girl  look  with  all  that  width 
of  seat?  And  bobsleds!  They  would  have  to  be  from 
a  quarter  to  a  half  heavier  to  stand  the  strain.  Eveners 
and  neekyokes  would  have  to  be  longer  and  heavier  if 
the  horses  are  to  walk  in  the  beaten  track.  Very  few 
farmers  these  times  could  afford  the  expense.  On  the 
whole,  I  do  not  think  the  farmers  are  in  favor  of  it, 
even  if  they  do  own  automobiles.  I  myself  have  a 
flivver,  cutter  and  bobs.  It  would  only  pave  the  way 
for  more  bootlegging  and  crime.  fred  belt.. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 


New  York  State  Notes 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse 
University  has  started  a  unique  course  to  be  given  from 
March  27  to  April  6.  The  course  is  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  methods  in  dry-kiln  engineering.  The  col¬ 
lege  has  recently  installed  a  small  experimental  dry- 
kiln  to  supplement  the  larger  one  that  has  been  in 
service  for  six  years.  These  kilns  are  of  the  most 
modern  design  having  the  steam  jet  system  of  humidify¬ 
ing  and  circulating,  equipped  with  various  makes  of 
automatic  temperature  and  humidity  regulators,  and 
will  afford  an  opportunity  for  those  interested  to  ob¬ 
serve  their  operation  at  close  range.  In  addition  to  this 
study,  grades  and  identification  of  commercial  lumber 
will  be  covered.  A  number  of  prominent  men  in  the 
wood  industry  will  give  talks  and  demonstrations  dur¬ 
ing  the  course.  This  course  should  be  of  practical 
value.  There  is  one  thought  however  for  the  readers  of 
this  column  and  that  is,  if  we  don’t  get  busy  pretty 
soon  and  set.  out  some  trees  on  the  areas  that,  we  are 
now  allowing  to  go  to  waste  or  worse  still  trying  to  do 
the  impossible  task  of  farming  we  will  soon  be  without 
any  wood  to  dry. 

Movement  is  under  way  for  feeding  the  pheasants  in 
Western  New  York,  as  these  birds  find  food  pretty 
scarce  since  the  heavy  snow  has  fallen.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Silver  Lake  there  is  reported  a  dying  off  of  many 
birds  each  day.  A  local  editor  has  provided  feed  enough 
for  the  vicinity  of  Perry  and  is  making  a  strong  plea 
for  the  people  interested  in  wild  life  to  help  finance 
the  continued  feeding.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
same  people  who  are  interested  in  hunting  next  season 
to  contribute  toward  the  feed  bill  of  the  birds  they  love 
to  hunt. 

The  largest  attended  farmers’  meetings  in  the  State 
are  those  now  being  conducted  by  the  Dairymen’s 
League  at  which  time  the  operations  of  their  plants  are 
being  shown  in  moving  pictures.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
three  to  four  hundred  farmers  to  turn  out  to  these 
meetings.  This  is  something  that  the  dairy  farmers  of 
the  State  are  interested  in. 

The  New  York  State  Sheep  Breeders’  Co-operative 
Association  voted,  at  their  annual  meeting,  to  close 
their  1923  pool  on  April  1.  The  wool  market  at  the 
present  time  is  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  market¬ 
ing  reports  of  farmers’  produce ;  532.000  pounds  of 
wool  was  pooled  last  year  at  a  cost  of  3%c  a  pound. 

The  landing  of  the  National  Dairy  Show  for  the  Fall 
of  1923  at  Syracuse  leads  to  a  belief  that,  the  present 
legislature  will  surely  pass  the  bill  which  has  for  its 
object  the  building  of  a  coliseum  at,  the  State  Fail- 
grounds.  So  many  agencies  are  working  for  this  show, 
its  success  is  assured.  It  will  tax  the  city  of  Syracuse 
to  accommodate  all  the  visitors. 

The  thrashermen  of  the  State  met  in  Rochester  for 
their  annual  convention  recently.  Their  program  had 
to  do  with  legislative  work  which  they  have  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  as  well  as  matters  on  insurance.  No  report,  at 
least  publicly,  was  given  out  as  to  what  agreement 
was  made  as  to  the  thrashing  rates  for  next  yar. 

The  National  Concord  Grape  Growers’  Association 
was  organized  in  Buffalo  Junuary  24.  This  meeting  was 
attended  by  growers  from  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Michigan.  E.  C.  Gillett  of  I*enn  Yan  and 
Charles  Aldrich  of  Fredonia  were  the  two  representa¬ 
tives  from  New  York  that  will  represent  the  State  on 
the  temporary  board  of  directors  who  will  act  until  the 
association  is  set  up  and  operating.  The  new  associa¬ 
tion  proposes  to  promote  the  interests  of  grape  growers, 
acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  on  legisla¬ 
tion  and  marketing  by  helping  in  standardization  of 
their  product  and  pack.  The  association  will  have  a 
membership  of  local  grape  growers’  organizations  and 
not  of  individual  members.  A  central  office  will  soon 
be  established.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President.  K  B.  Crawford.  Crawford,  Pa. ;  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.  E.  ('.  Gillett,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. ;  Secretary,  W.  II. 
Asbury,  Unionville,  Ohio;  Treasurer,  L.  E.  Prates,  Dc- 
pauw,  Mich.  fi,  A.  f. 
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From  Day  to  Day 


Wash  Day 

If  I  could  wash  my  foolish  thoughts 

And  hang  them  fresh  and  white 
Upon  the  line  across  the  yard 

To  catch  the  wind  and  light  .  .  . 

They  would  not  seem  so  dull,  I  think, 

So  weary  and  so  old, 

Once  they  had  known  the  wind’s  clean 
touch, 

The  sunlight’s  sudden  gold. 

I  think  that  I  could  put  them  on 

And  wear  them  gladly  then. 

And  teach  myself  the  way  to  laugh, 

The  way  to  smile  again. 

- A HIG AIL  CRESSON 

In  the  New  York  Herald. 

* 

Many  correspondents  have  written  us 
during  recent  months,  asking  us  how  they 
may  press  a  supposed  claim  to  some  es¬ 
tate  here  or  abroad.  Many  of  them  have 
been  approached  by  alleged  lawyers  who 
are  forming  an  association  of  “heirs”— 
and  whose  first  step  is  to  collect  fees  for 
“expenses”  from  the  supposed  heirs 
Very  rarely  the  person  approached  has 
any  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  de¬ 
scent  from  an  ancestor  several  generations 
removed,  or  getting  evidence  of  a  valid 
claim.  A  recent  news  item  from  the 
London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  may  be  of  interest : 

The  court  of  chancery  is  now  prepaid 
ing  a  list  of  “dormant  funds.”  This  un¬ 
claimed  money  amounts  to  about  £1.500.- 
000,  divided  among  more  than  10.000  dif¬ 
ferent  claims.  This  will  be  the  first  full 
list  published  since  the  war,  for  in  1917 
and  1920  only  supplementary  lists  were 
printed. 

Many  Americans  are  indefatigable  read¬ 
ers  of  these  lists,  hoping  that  some  way- 
back  ancestor  left  them  a  big  sum  of 
money.  All  the  year  round  court  officials 
are  answering  letters  from  Americans  who 
think  that  because  their  name  is  .Tones 
they  are  entitled  to  a  bequest  made  by 
some  Jones  of  long  ago.  Often  Americans 
of  the  same  name  pool  expenses  on  the 
understanding  that  if  successful  they  will 
share  the  fortune.  People  named  Hedges, 
Jennings,  Page,  Hyde  and  Drake  are  the 
most  optimistic  in  this  respect.  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  Australians  are  the  most  hope¬ 
ful. 

The  claims  are  a  source  of  income  to 
the  Government,  which  makes  more 
money  selling  stamps  for  inquiries  by 
claimants  than  it  pays  out  in  claims. 
Publication  of  the  new  list  by  the  chan¬ 
cery  court  will  occur  soon  after  March  1. 
and  the  next  few  weeks  an  extra  rush  of 
inquiries  is  anticipated.  The  copies  are 
so  continually  thumbed  by  the  curious 
that  they  have  to  be  renewed  often,  but 
the  chance  for  a  big  fortune  is  rare,  be¬ 
cause  before  an  item  appears  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  search  is  made  to  see  if  the  legitimate 
claimant  exists.  Sums  less  than  £50  do 
not  appear  on  the  list,  but  they  seldom 
amount  to  more  than  £100. 

* 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  New  York  Legislature  in 
which  women  are  not  only  given  all  the 
rights  of  men  under  the  law.  but  are  also 
called  on  to  share  equally  their  responsi¬ 
bilities.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
special  features  introduced  in  these  bills: 

Husband  and  wife  would  be  equally 
responsible  for  the  support  of  the  family, 
and  could  enter  into  an  express  contract 
for  that  purpose.  The  husband  could 
sue  his  wife  for  the  support  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Now  only  the  wife  has  a  right  to 
sue  her  husband  on  that  ground.  Married 
women  would  be  given  all  the  rights  with 
respect  to  property,  its  use.  acquisition, 
control  and  disposition  that  men  now  en¬ 
joy. 

The  husband  under  one  of  the  bills 
would  not  have  the  sole  right  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  family  domicile,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  a  woman  would  have  to  stick 
to  her  husband  in  preference  to  her  father 
and  mother  would  be  abolished. 

Another  measure  provides  that  if  a 
wife  is  injured  she  may  sue  to  recover 
for  loss  of  earnings.  Under  the  present 
law  the  husband  sues  to  recover  loss  of 
the  wife’s  services.  The  present  law 
would  be  killed. _  For  civil  injuries  in¬ 
flicted  by  a  married  woman  damages  may 
be  recovered  against  her  alone,  and  her 
husband  shall  not  be  held  responsible. 
Property  of  the  husband  or  wife,  owned 
before  marriage,  would  not  be  liable  for 
debts  of  the  other  after  marriage.  Debts 
contracted  while  living  together  for  the 
support  of  the  household  would  be  ex¬ 
cepted. 

A  married  woman  may  sue  and  be  sued 
as  if  she  were  single,  and  husband  and 
wife  may  sue  each  other,  but  this  section 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  abrogating  in¬ 
capacity  to  sue  for  differences  arising  out 
of  the  marital  relation. 

The  husband  is  deprived  of  all  rights 
now  in  the  law  to  the  services  and  labor 
of  his  wife,  and  she  may  demand  wages 
and  salary  from  her  husband  for  the 
work  she  does  in  the  home.  Women 
would  be  allowed  to  act  as  jurors  every¬ 


where  in  the  State,  and  all  discriminations 
against  women  in  being  elected  or  ap¬ 
pointed  to  public  office  would  be  elimi¬ 
nated. 

The  joint  guardianship  of  children 
would  be  given  alike  to  father  and 
mother,  and  neither  would  have  any  right 
paramount  to  the  other  in  the  holding  of 
property.  Women  would  be  looked  upon 
the  same  as  men  in  the  inheritance  of 
property  and  the  making  of  wills. 

A  State  legitimacy  act  is  asked  for  in 
one  bill.  Under  it  a  child  born  out  of 
wedlock  would  be  declared  the  legitimate 


child  of  its  natural  parents  and  entitled 
to  the  same  rights  as  a  child  born  in  wed¬ 
lock. 

The  bills  are  supported  by  the  National 
Woman’s  Party,  and  were  brought  to  Al¬ 
bany  by  Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Smith,  its  leg¬ 
islative  representative. 


Constructing  a  Dumb  Waiter 

On  page  20  you  asked  for  some  ideas 
of  built-in  kitchen  conveniences.  The  ac¬ 
companying  drawing  is  a  room-saver,  and 
if  care  is  taken  in  building  not  to  get  it 
too  loose,  it  works  well.  At  the  end  of 
china  closet  is  an  opening  in  floor,  1  in. 
from  baseboard,  1  in.  from  china  closet. 
It  is  16  in.  wide,  20  in.  long.  Save  floor 
pieces  to  fasten  on  top  of  dumb  waiter. 

Frame  floor  joists  square  and  plumb, 
and  bevel  upper  edge  of  joist  to  outside, 


so  if  water  goes  through  joint  in  floor  it 
will  run  away  from  dumb  waiter. 

Build  dumb  waiter  %  in.  smaller  than 
opening  each  way,  and  as  long  as  the 
needs  of  the  household  suggest.  Have 
door  of  car  face  the  way  most  convenient. 
On  under  end  of  car  put  a  2x4  in.  ;  center 
it  opposite  way  from  door,  and  let  project 
4  in.  from  sides  of  car.  This  is  to  fasten 
a  roue  to,  and  slide  between  two  guides. 
Now  center  the  opening  in  floor  to  match 
the  stick  under  the  car.  Take  two  pieces 
of  2x4-iu.  that  will  reach  from  under  side 
of  floor  joist  to  cellar  floor.  Set  them 
214  in.  apart  or  so.  The  stick  under  car 
will  have  iu.  play.  Be  sure  they  are 
straight  and  just  plumb  each  way.  Set 
car  in  place  and  put  the  two  guides  on 
the  opposite  side.  If  two  "’’ooved  pulleys 
about  4  in.  iu  diameter  are  now  fastened 
to  the  floor  joist  and  center  of  the  guides, 
the  car  is  ready  to  balance.  Good  quality 


sash  cord  is  strong  enough,  but  ^4-in.  rope 
will  wear  longer.  The  car  can  be  weighed 
and  cast  weights  bought  to  balance.  I 
have  used  two  pails  of  sand  successfully. 
The  weight  should  be  heavy  enough  to 
raise  the  car  a  little  when  it  is  empty. 

Set  the  car  just  even  at  top  of  floor 
joist  and  bolt  pieces  across  guides  to  hold 
it.  Put  floor  on  top  of  car  and  mortise 
in  a  flush  ring  or  pull  to  handle  car  with. 
The  car  must  be  made  long  enough  to 
allow  the  distance  from  pulleys  to  top 
of  floor  line  extra  to  space  needed  for 
use.  The  door  of  car  should  be  hung 


*4  in.  above  floor,  so  when  open  the  car 
cannot  move  up  or  down,  and  child  climb¬ 
ing  in  on  the  far  shelf  will  not  be  inter¬ 
fered  or  annoyed  with  a  trip  to  the  cellar. 

Where  space  will  permit,  this  same 
idea  can  be  installed  inside  inclosure  of 
china  closet,  only  the  car  would  be  hung 
from  center  of  top.  and  the  weight  could 
be  kept  in  cellar.  Where  a  chimney  pro¬ 
jects  into  the  room,  a  small  closet  can 
sometimes  be  built  in  line  with  chimney, 
one  or  two  shelves  at  the  top,  and  dumb 
waiter  in  lower  part. 

One  has  to  work  out  these'  ideas  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  space  the  kitchen  will  per¬ 
mit.  All  too  often  in  planning  a  home  the 
kitchen  and  bathroom  are  considered  the 
last,  and  any  old  space  cut  off  for  them 
and  given  a  name.  In  planning  a  house, 
commence  at  the  kitchen,  dining-room 
and  bath.  Have  them  convenient  and  a 


little  larger  than  actual  needs.  The  liv¬ 
ing-room  and  parlor  are  mostly  for  out¬ 
siders,  anyway.  f.  a.  burrell. 


Canning  Chicken  and  Other  Meats 

In  canning  chicken,  by  removing  the 
breastbone  and  discarding  the  back  and 
ribs,  one  quart  can  will  hold  one  chicken. 
Holding  the  jar  on  one  side,  lay  in  the 
two  drumsticks,  two  thighs,  two  wings 
and  neck,  and  on  top  place  the  breast 
meat,  liver  and  gizzard,  and,  last,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt.  The  meat  should  come 
within  three-fourths  inch  of  the  top  of  the 
jar. 

Beef,  pork  and  veal  should  be  boned 
and  cut  in  strips  nearly  as  long  as  the 
jar  and  packed  in  closely,  but  three- 
fourths  inch  must  be  allowed  for  swelling. 
No  water  is  used,  as  the  jar  fills  up  with 
meat  juice. 


When  a  wash  boiler  is  used  for  a  can- 
ner,  the  quart  jars  need  three  hours  of 
cooking,  the  pints  two  hours.  With  a 
pressure  cooker  one  hour  at  18  lbs  pres¬ 
sure  is  sufficient.  We  are  using  meat 
canned  a  year  ago,  and  I  never  have  lost 
a  jar. 

If  anyone  wants  to  ask  questions,  1 
would  be  very  glad  to  answer. 

MRS.  O.  E.  CIIEEVER. 

I  have  had  such  wonderful  success  with 
my  canned  meats  that  I  thought  some  of 
my  experience  might  help  someone.  I 
have  canned  chicken  for  three  years,  and 
have  never  lost  a  can.  The  last  two  years 
I  have  left  all  the  bones  in  the  meat  ex¬ 
cept  the  backbone  and  the  lower  leg  bone. 
It  is  much  nicer  to  serve,  and  keeps  just 
as  well  as  without  the  bones.  The  pieces 
that  I  get  off  the  backs  I  put  iu  a  separ¬ 
ate  can  and  use  for  salad. 

I  have  used  two  methods  of  canning. 
Cook  the  meat  until  tender,  then  put  it. 
in  the  can  with  a  teaspoon  of  salt  to  a 
quart,  fill  the  can  to  within  one  inch  of 
the  top  with  the  broth,  seal  tight  and 
sterilize  one  hour.  Then  take  the  can 
out  of  the  water  and  turn  upside  down 
and  let  stand  over  night.  When  the  can 
is  turned  right  side  up,  there  will  be  a 
vacuum  at  the  bottom,  but  that  does  no 
harm. 

I  have  also  canned  the  chicken  raw 
and  sterilized  it  two  hours,  but  I  think 
where  the  chicken  is  cooked  some  first  it 
has  a  better  flavor.  I  also  canned  beef 
last  Summer  with  fine  success.  I  used 
mostly  steak.  I  seared  it  over  in  the  fry¬ 
ing-pan.  to  keep  the  juice  in.  then  canned 
the  same  as  the  chicken,  and  sterilized  it, 
for  two  hours.  In  serving  either  chicken 
or  beef  I  heat  the  broth  first  and  then  put 
in  the  meat.  I  hope  this  will  be  of  use 
to  someone.  mrs.  t,  m.  lewis. 

On  page  54  you  ask  for  information 
about  canning  meat,  and  I  am  glad  to 
give  you  the  results  of  my  experiences  of 
many  years.  I  have  received  many  valu¬ 
able  helps  from  your  paper,  and  in  reply 
to  your  requests  would  state  that  I  have 
and  do  can  chicken,  beef,  veal,  mutton, 
lamb,  goose,  turkey,  pigeon  and  fish,  and, 
of  course,  sausages,  liverwurst,  tripe, 
heart  and  sweetbreads. 

When  I  first  started  I  used  the  boiler, 
then  the  steam  pressure,  and  now  I  can 
all  meats  in  the  “water  seal”  canner ; 
but  I  have  discarded  the  first  two  methods 
because  I  have  found  the  last  the  most 
successful  and  satisfactory. 

I  use  only  the  glass-top  jars,  and  pack 
all  meats  cold  with  a  teaspoon  of  salt. 
I  have  before  partly  cooked  it,  but  as  I 
have  two  canners.  tried  both  methods, 
and  found  the  cold  pack  the  best  tasting 
and  more  tender.  We  kill  a  steer  ‘and 
four  or  five  pigs,  lambs  and  mutton,  also 
40  to  50  chickens,  and  when  the  cockerels 
are  big  enough  we  do  up  a  lot.  The  cock¬ 
erels  are  left  in  under  212  deg.  F.,  one 
hour,  also  lamb,  sausage,  hamburg  steak, 
liverwurst,  tripe  and  sweetbreads.  The 
beef,  cut  in  good-sized  piece,s.  also  mut¬ 
ton,  goose  and  a  lot  of  pigeons  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  hours,  and  turkey,  when 
not  too  old,  is  very  good  with  one  and 
one-half  hours,  and  when  taken  out  and 
fried  in  cream,  like  the  cockerels,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  delicious.  The  bones  from  the  beef 
are  cracked  and  boiled  and  the  broth 
canned  while  hot,  only  one-half  hour  in 
the  “water  seal,”  as  the  broth  is  boiled 
down  so  it  is  strong,  and  can  be  thinned 
when  used  in  Summer.  This  saves  cans 
and  rubber.  The  backbones  and  necks 
from  the  chickens  and  cockerels  are  also 
made  into  broth  and  canned.  Of  course, 
the  fat  is  taken  off  from  both  broths,  and 
the  beef  fat  used  for  soap. 

Salmon,  codfish,  eels  (pickled'  are  pro¬ 
cessed  one  hour,  the  former  two  kinds 
put  in  even  pieces  with  a  teaspoon  of  salt 
and  are  superior  to  those  bought  in  tin 
cans. 

I  have  over  a  thousand  cans  of  all  kinds 
of  meats,  fish,  fruits,  vegetables,  juices, 
mincemeat,  plum  pudding,  etc.,  and  very 
rarely  have  a  can  spoiled.  The  cause  of 
it  is  in  a  little  imperfection  on  the  mouth 
ot  the  jar  or  lid.  As  I  use  only  rubbers 
of  a  high  grade,  every  time  new,  I  am 
not  worrying  about  the  safety  of  the  cans. 

MRS.  M.  u. 

I  have  canned  meat,  never  losing  any 
cans,  beef.  milk,  etc.,  using  wash  boiler 
with  a  slat  in  bottom  of  boiler  made  of 
laths.  Raw  beef  I  pack  in  can  as  close 
as  possible,  pressing  in  hard,  fill  with 
water,  put  on  rubber  and  top,  not  putting 
clasp  down ;  wrap  each  can  with  cloth 
so  as  not  to  touch  each  other  or  side  of 
boiler.  Put  in  boiler  and  fill  with  cold 
waiter  to  shoulder  of  can  and  sterilize  three 
hours,  filling  boiler  with  boiling  water  as 
the  water  boils  away.  At  the  end  of  three 
hours  remove  boiler  from  stove  and  put 
clasp  of  lids  down  ;  let  remain  in  water 
until  nearly  cool.  Do  not  wash  outside 
of  can  when  ready  to  put  away.  When 
canning  meat  that  has  bone  attached.  I 
cook  meat  until  I  can  cut  it  from  bone, 
then  fill  cans  as  before,  usin»r  water  meat 
was  cooked  in  to  fill  cans;  sterilize  as  be¬ 
fore.  Having  never  lost  any  cans.  I  feel 
I  can  recommend  this  method. 

MRS.  S.  B.  G. 


To  Can  Beef  Tongue 

Scald  and  scrape  skin  off  tongue,  drain 
and  pack  into  jars  with  a  little  salt  for 
seasoning.  Sterilize  the  same  as  for  other 
meat,  90  minutes  at  15  lbs.  pressure.  I 
can  any  kind  of  tongue,  beef,  pork,  veal 
or  mutton.  Sometimes  I  pickle  the 
tongues  which  makes  nice  meat  for  sand¬ 
wiches  or  sliced  cold. 

Pack  tongue  in  jar  with  enough  pepper 
and  salt  for  seasoning  and  one  or  two 


‘Working  Up  llie  Winter  Apples 
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from  Hartman's  customers  for  any  of 
thesearticles.  All  shown  in  pictures  j 
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Wonderful 


Farmers' 
Special 


Terms 


Parlor  Sets  Washing  Machines  Mattresses  Stoves  Watches  Gas  Engines  Paints 

Dining  Room  Sets  Sewing  Machines  Rugs  Aluminum  Ware  Clocks  Cream  Separators  Roofing 

Beds,  Dressers  Baby  Carriages  Phonographs  Granite  Ware  Jewelry  Corn  Shellers  and  hundreds  of 

Rockers  China  Closets  Lamps  Dishes  Toilet  Sets  Feed  Grinders  other  articles  for 

Library  Sets  Sewing  Tables  Linoleum  Kitchen  Cabinets  Silverware  Incubators  Home  and  Farm 


Pay  in  3, 6, 9  or  12  Months 

rmers!  Hartman  says:  “Take  your  own  time  to  pay  for  anything  you  buy  from 


$49.85  and  up. 


Farmers!  Hartman  says:  "Take  your  own  time  to  pay  for  anything  you  buy 
the  big  Bargain  Catalog.  If  you  have  notes  to  meet,  accounts  to  settle,  repairs  to 
make,  or  anything  else  to  do  that  calls  for  cash  now,  use  your  money  for  those  things. 
But  don’t  put  off  ordering  what  you  want  from  Hartman,  because  Hartman  will 
wait  for  his  money.  No  need  to  put  off  getting  your  needed  farm  equipment  or 
your  house  furnishings.  Send  for  them  and  pay  when  you  have  harvested  your 
next  crops — or  any  time  you  find  it  convenient.  Take  anywhere  from  3  months 
to  a  year.  Pay  all  down  when  ready  or  pay  on  easy  terms.  Decide  for  yourself 

which  payment  plan  will  be  easiest  for  you.” 

No  Interest  to 


All  you  pay  is  Hartman's  Catalog  price 
—no  interest.  The  most  liberal  terms 
ever  made  by  any  house  in  the  world. 

A  wonderful  offer— yes!  And  here  is  the 
reason  for  it.  Hartman  knows  what  the 
farmer  is  up  against.  He  knows  the 
prices  that  farmers  have  been  getting 
for  their  products  and  he 
knows  the  farmers’  cost  of 
living,  made  high  by  paying 
big  store  prices  fixed  by  mid¬ 
dlemen.  Hartman  is  going  to 
help  to  ease  the  situation,  he 
is  going  to  help  his  farmer 
friends  getontheirfeetagain. 
His  prices  have  always  been 
lowest  because  he  has  sold 
direct.  Hartman’s  prices 
don’t  include  salaries  for 
traveling  men,  nor  jobbers’, 
retailers’  or  brokers’  profits. 


$11.85  and  up. 


$40.55  and  up. 


All  that  load  of  middlemen  is  cut  out. 
And  now  he  is  arranging  payments  to 
suit  the  farmer,  giving  him  all  the 
time  he  wants  by  letting  the  farm¬ 
er  pay  when  convenient.  Easi¬ 
est  terms  ever  offered.  Hart¬ 
man  realizes  that  the  farmer 
is  not  like  the  city  man  with 

a  regular  weekly  or  monthly  income. 

He  knows  that  the  farmer's  chief  rev¬ 
enue  comes  at  longer  periods;  he  knows 
that  a  crop  failure,  a  cattle  or  hog  disease  or 
a  market  slump  may  make  him  short  of  funds 
for  a  long  time.  So  Hartman  says  to  the  farm¬ 
er:  Send  for  anything  you  want — pay  when 
you  can— I’ll  wait  for  the  money. 

THIS  NEW  HARTMAN  CATALOG  offers  you 
POSITIVELY  UNEQUALLED  SAVINGS- 
bargains  that  are  simply  irresistible— on 
the  most  desirable  qualities  of  se¬ 
lect  merchandise.  When  you  see  these 
SMASHED  PRICES  you  will  realize 
that  Hartman  is  breaking  all  records, 
giving  the  most  AM  AZING  VALUES 
offered  in  years— and  you,  the  Farmer, 
can  buy  now  and  pay  when  you  please. 


$21.85  and  up. 


$5.69  and  up. 


SEND  for  the  Big  Bargain  Catalog 

The  Special  Plan  for  Farmers  is  fully  explained  in  Hartman’s  great  cal  a- 
)o*r.  which  also  shows  you  the  world’s  greatest  bargains  in  everything  lor  home 
and  farm  and  tells  how  you  can  get  wonderful  articles  extra  and  without 
a  penny  s  cost  with  your  purchases  from  liartrnan.  Send  the  coupon— now. 


HARTMAN  Furniture  &  Carpet  Co. 

Dept.  5264  Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  free  and  postpaid  your  368-page  bargain 

armers’  Plan. ) 
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Cuticura  Soap 

- AND  OINTMENT - 

Clear  the  Skin 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum, 25c.  everywhere  Foifsamples 
address :  Ostte  ara  Laboratories,  D«pt.  V ,  Malden,  Mail. 

QAVE  MONEY 

on  Wall  Paper 

by  buying  direct  at  wholesale  prices.  Before 
papering  your  home  send  for  our  free  catalog 
showing  scores  of  artistic  designs.  This  is 
not  the  usual  small  mail  order  catalog  but  a 
large  book,  showing  borders  and  ceilings  as 
well  as  side  walls  at  prices  lower  than  they 
have  been  for  a  long  time.  Write  today  as 
supply  of  books  is  limited. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  40  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

tablespoons  of  vinegar  to  a  pint  jar  of 
tongue,  then  process. 

Never  use  water  in  jars  when  canning 
meat.  It  does  not  matter  if  the  juices  do 
not  cover  the  meat  when  processed.  If 
properly  sterilized,  they  will  keep. 

ELIZABETH  E.  BROWN. 


A  Dumb-waiter  Wood  Box 

You  ask  for  experiences  with  dumb 
waiters.  We  have  a  contrivance  which  I 
would  put  in  the  dumb-waiter  class.  My 
wood  box  is  concealed  behind  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  first  door  of  my  kitchen 
cunboard.  This  box  is  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  lowered  and  raised  by  means  of 
a  rope  and  pulley  in  the  basement.  Our 
fuel  is  kept  in  that  part  of  the  basement 
directly  beneath  the  kitchen.  When  I 
go  to  the  basement  for  a  can  of  fruit,  a 
vegetable,  or  on  any  other  errand,  I  go  to 
the  wood  room,  lower  the  wood  box  and 
fill  it  with  wood  or  a  pail  of  coal,  turn 
the  crank  which  winds  the  rope  and  ele¬ 
vates  the  box,  and  I  have  performed  two 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9708.  Girl’s  dress 
in  jacket  effect,  8  to 
14  years.  The  12- 
year  size  Will  re¬ 
quire  5  V4  yds.  of 
material  27  in.  wide, 
3%  yds.  30,  3V4  yds. 
44.  20  cents. 


9905.  Blouse  with 
tucked  or  gathered 
front,  30  to  40  bust. 
The  medium  size 
will  require  3Vi  yds. 
of  material  27  In. 
wide,  2%  yds.  30. 
1%  yds.  44.  20 

cents. 


2107.  Long-waist- 
ed  dress  with  cir¬ 
cular  skirt,  10  and 
18  years.  The  10- 
year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  3%  yds.  of 
material  40  in.  wide, 
3 Vi  yds.  44,  2Ys  yds. 
54.  20  cents. 


9933.  Child’s  dress 
with  or  without 
collar,  2,  4  and  6 
years.  The  medium 
size  will  require  2 Vi 
yds.  of  material  36 
in.  wide,  2  yds.  44, 
1%  yds.  54,  for  the 
dress,  with  1V&  yds. 
30,  44  or  54  extra 
for  the  bloomers. 
20  cents. 


Buys  A11  the 

Wall  Paper 

for  An  Entire  Room 

Here  is  a  big  Montgomery  Ward  offer!  A  DOUBLE 
LENGTH  roll  of  wall  paper  for  only  6c.  Enough  to 
paper  an  entire  room  10x12  for  as  little  as  82c!  This 
includes  side  wall,  border  and  ceiling  paper. 

Send  for  our  new  book  of  Wall  Paper  Samples  and  see  the  MANY  OTHER  big 
values  we  have  ready  for  you.  It  shows  you  our  complete  new  assortment — grass- 
cloths,  tapestries,  oatmeal  papers,  leather  patterns,  fabrics.  And  all  at  prices  to  suit 
your  pocketbook.  Among  the  better  grades,  we  have  a  big  variety  for  only  60c  ana 
up  per  DOUBLE  LENGTH  roll.  And  remember,  you  get  twice  as  much  wall  paper 
in  one  of  our  16-yard  DOUBLE  LENGTH  rolls  as  in  the  ordinary  8-yard  sivgleroll. 

s  Wall  Paper  Book  FRE  E 

Contains  over  100  Actual  Samples 

Be  sure  to  get  a  copy  of  this  book  before 
planning  your  Spring  decorating.  It  is  made 
up  of  actual  large-sized  samples.  With  each 
side  wall  is  shown  a  sample  of  the  border  to 
match.  Easy  and  pleasant  to  select  your  wall 
paper  this  way. 

Send  for  this  interesting  and  valuable  book 
today.  Ask  for  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book,  No. 

1  923.M  Address  our  House  nearest  you. 

Montjfoxnery  Ward  &  Co. 


CHICAGO 


FORT  WORTH 


KANSAS  CITY* 


PORTLAND  ORE. 


SAINT  PAUL 


errands  in  one  trip  to  the  basement.  1 
think  this  saves  as  many  steps  as  any  of 
the  dumb  waiters. 

MRS.  NELLIE  BARKER. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana  Farmer 

“And  I  positively  will  not  carry  in  any 
more  wood  this  year  !” 

The  farmer  made  this  announcement 
with  a  dramatic  flourish,  as  if  it  were 
really  some  sort  of  declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  like  most 
flourishes,  it  didn’t  mean  anything — ex¬ 
cept  that  the  weather  was  mild,  the  wood- 
boxes  full,  and  1923  was  only  a  few 
hours  away.  In  truth,  I  do  not  mind  fill¬ 
ing  woodboxes.  They  are  not  an  orna¬ 
mental  addition  to  the  kitchen,  but  they 
do  give  their  proprietor  a  comfortable 
feeling  of  provision  against  onslaughts  of 
the  elements,  a  feeling  also  given  by  well- 
filled  cellar,  cupboard  and  emergency 
shelf.  I  suppose  it  is  a  sort  of  squirrel 
instinct — though  the  psychologists  try  to 
tell  us  now  that  there  are  no  instincts. 

Firlands  managed  to  have  quite  a  mer¬ 
ry  Christmas  with  its  pieced-together 
family  :  the  “boss-lady,”  who  has  nobody 
nearer  than  cousins ;  Lula,  ten  thousand 
miles  from  her  own  people ;  even  Earl’s 
parents,  who  w’ere  invited  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  suppr,  could  not  both  come,  as 
his  mother  had  promised  to  stay  with  a 
daughter.  So  representatives  of  three 
households  shared  the  oyster  soup  made 
by  Pom  Pom  (grandpa),  Lula’s  special 
Russian  Christmas  Eve  dishes  of  fried 
fish  and  “kutyi,”  and  “boss  lady’s”  can¬ 
dles,  coffee  and  grapejuice  a  la  Rural. 


This  grapejuice  was  put  up  with  fear 
and  trembling,  as  well  as  care,  only  a 
small  part  of  the  crop  being  used.  So  far 
as  examined  it  is  proving  to  be  astound- 
ingly  good,  pronounced  by  everybody  the 
very  .best  ever  tasted.  Though  made  of 
dark  grapes,  it  was  as  red  as  the  four 
Christmas  candles  that  graced  our  table, 
and,  without  straining,  clear  as  the  glass 
candlesticks  that  held  them.  It  does 
seem,  however,  not  quite  so  economical 
as  the  usual  way ;  I  cover  the  used  grapes 
with  water,  crush  and  heat,  and  get  quite 
a  bit  more  juice,  of  fair  quality,  after  the 
“de  luxe  edition”  is  gone.  My  neighbor 
says  that  some  of  hers,  canned  that  way, 
opened.  Of  course  one  guess  is  as  good 
as  another ;  mine  would  be,  imperfect 
sterilization  of  cans,  or  over-ripe  grapes. 

This  is  a  by-path  from  the  story  of  the 
Christmas  supper.  Lula's  “kutyi”  con¬ 
sists  of  rice  cooked  as  usual,  cooled,  and 
eaten  writh  a  sauce  made  of  poppy  seeds 
steamed,  crushed  and  mixed  w’ith  a  thin 
syrup  of  sugar  and  water.  The  poppy 
seeds  can  be  bought  in  little  packages  at 
fancy  groceries,  or  sometimes  in  bulk.  I 
brought  these  home  from  Richmond  after 
Lula  had  been  telling  me  of  the  old  cus¬ 
tom.  Eagerly  she  cried,  “I’m  going  to 
buy  five  pounds!”  “Hold  on — wait  till 
you  know  what  they  cost !”  It  seems 
that  they  cost  five  times  the  Russian 
price,  so  they  are  probably  all  imported. 

Johnnie  went  to  sleep  before  supper 
was  over.  His  tree  had  been  trimmed  in 
the  afternoon ;  he  insisted  on  adding  to 
the  decorations  the  green  cat  which  has 
been  a  cherished  toy  for  a  year.  Gift¬ 
time  was  scheduled  for  the  hour  after 
supper,  instead  of  for  Christmas  morning, 
as  both  families  were  to  spend  the  day 
away  from  home.  A  long  nap  left  him  in 
fine  shape  for  the  great  discoveries,  wide¬ 
awake  and  full  of  interest.  I  had  never 
seen  so  young  a  child  finding  his  Christ- 
mast  gifts  too  young  to  be  self-conscious, 
unnatural,  or  anything  but  hilariously 
happy. 

Then  we  all  drove  into  town  to  the  im¬ 
pressive  midnight  service,  which  none  of 
us  had  ever  attended,  though  Lula’s 
own  church  has  something  similar.  The 
memory  of  a  lovely  voice  singing  “Holy 
Night,”  and  “Oh,  Come,  All  Ye  Faithful,” 
followed  us  home  through  the  mild  air, 
and  drifted  with  us  into  dreams. 

It  is  not  always  mild  here,  however; 
we  have  had  one  zero  snap,  lasting  about 
36  hours.  Roses  and  raspberries  one 
month,  and  zero  weather  the  next !  It 
was  early  last  year,  as  we  seldom  have  it 
before  January;  sometimes  not  at  all.  It 
was  enough  to  prove  that  the  renovated 
cellar  is  safe.  It  used  to  be  a  very  good 
cellar.  Then  the  lath-and-plaster  ceiling 
decayed  and  dropped  off  in  places,  and  the 
former  tenants  burned  an  oil  heater  night 
after  night  to  keep  it  from  freezing.  The 
new  ceiling  is  of  corrugated  galvanized 
iron,  and  the  place  now  seems  to  be  both 
frost  and  rat-free. 

The  first  seed  catalogue  arrived  on 
Christmas  Day,  and  was  as  eagerly  re¬ 
ceived  as  more  personal  greetings.  An 
early  bird,  indeed !  We  never  expect 
them  till  .January.  It  will  probably  get 
a  few  “worms”  in  the  shape  of  orders 
from  this  nouse.  An  old  friend,  now  past 
the  thrills  of  earthly  gardens,  pronounced 
seed  catalogues  “the  most  fascinating  lit¬ 
erature  in  the  world.” 

I  wonder  if  anybody  else  has  ever  had 
windows  patched  with  waterglass.  May¬ 
be  it  is  shiftless  to  mend  windows — it 
certainly  looks  that  way  -when  they  are 
stuffed  with  paper,  rags  or  pillows ! — but 
there  were  so  many  panes  in  this  house 
that  had  to  be  replaced,  and  those  in  my 
living  room  are  rather  large,  with  broken 
places  in  the  corners  of  two,  small,  but 
big  enough  for  a  lot  of  cold  wind  to  blow 
through.  It  was  the  idea  of  my  old  car¬ 
penter  neighbor,  to  stick  patches  of  glass 
to  the  panes,  outside,  using  waterglass  as 
the  cement.  He  had  never  tried  it — had 
just  thought  of  it.  They  have  been  stick¬ 
ing  for  two  months,  through  sun  and 
rain,  through  freezes  and  thaws.  They 
certainly  add  nothing  to  the  -beauty  of 
the  room,  but  much  to  its  comfort,  and 
form  a  real  economy  in  these  lean  times. 
This  room,  with  no  heat  but  the  fireplace, 
and  fire  banked  at  night,  kept  a  tempera¬ 
ture  above  freezing,  in  the  late  unpleas¬ 
antness  of  zero  nights,  so  I  shall  dare  to 
have  house  plants  next  Winter — some¬ 
thing  I  was  afraid  to  try.  Probably  they 
should  be  fairly  hardy,  mostly  Primulas. 
I  wish  I  could  find  a  young  wax  plant 
(Hoya)  such  as  my  mother  had,  but  have 
not  seen  one  in  years. 

The  Community  Club  found  some  work 
to  do,  sewing  for  the  baby  of  a  poor,  in¬ 
valid  mother,  who  has  to  have  an  opera¬ 
tion.  The  Missionary  Society  has  charged 
itself  with  the  job  of  providing  some 
dresses  for  a  little  schoolgirl  who  has 
been  w’earing.  Sundays  and  week  days,  a 
too-thin,  too-short,  onee-white  old  cross- 
barred  lawn.  Our  common  complaint,. 
“Nothing  to  -wear !”  said  mostly  in  fun, 
becomes  sober  earnest  in  a  few  cases  like 
these,  and  our  own  work  must  wait. 

E.  M.  C. 


Beekeepers’  Salve 

One  cup  of  honey,  two-thirds  cup  of 
beesw’ax,  twTo-thirds  cup  of  clarified  mut¬ 
ton  fat.  one-third  cup  sweet  oil  or  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  one  tablespoon  of  lemon  juice, 
one  teaspoon  of  powdered  rosin.  Heat  all 
together  over  a  slow7  fire  until  thoroughly 
liquefied.  Pour  into  a  deep  plate  and 
beat  with  a  fork  until  cool.  Pack  in 
small  jars.  This  will  keep  for  years,  and 
is  une'qualed  for  healing  chaps,  cuts  and 
abrasions.  Apply  immediately,  after  wash¬ 
ing,  while  the  skin  is  still  moist.  R.  F.  d. 
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favorite 

Id  The  Gloaming 
A  old  Lang  Syne 
Ren  Bolt 
Old  Rlack  Joe 
Love's  Old  Sweet  Song. 

Kathleen  Mavoumeen 
Cornin’  Through  the  Rye 
My  Old  Kentucky  Home 
Old  Folks  at  Home 
Home.  Sweet  Homo 
Sweet  and  Low 
Lullaby  (Erminie) 

Nearer  My  God  To  Thee 
Annie  Laurie 
Last  Rose  of  Summer 
Schubert’s  Serenade 


Eight  Double-Disc 

Full  Size  10  inch  Records 


Here  are  the  songa  that  never  grow  old— the  favorites  you 
remember  as  long  as  you  live,  ballads  that  touch  every  heart. 
Just  the  music  that  should  be  in  EVERY  HOME.  Eight  full 
size  double  face  records — 16  wonderful  old  time  songs — qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed  equal  to  highest  priced  records — All  for  only 
12.98.  Can  be  played  on  any  phonograph. 


Send  No  Money. 


Try  these  records  5n  your  own 
home  for  10  days.  If  not  de- 
lighted  the  trial  costs  nothing. 
Don  t  send  a  penny  now.  Pay  postman  only  $2.98  plus  postage  on 
arrival.  Money  back  at  once  absolutely  guaranteed  if  you  are  not 
more  than  pleased.  Write  postal  or  letter  NOW. 


National  Music  Lovers,  Inc.,  Dept.  62  354  Fourth  Av.  NewYork 


RECOGNITION 

I  It  is  only  recently  that  the  I 
true  health  building  im- 1 

Iportance  of  cod-liver  oil  has  | 
been  fully  recognized  bv  the  I 
man  of  science. 


Scott’s  Emulsion 

I*  o t  pure  cod  liver  oil  is  not 
only  a  food- tonic 
of  special  value  to 

!  children  and  grown 
people,  but  is  also  a 
«  most  important  source 
I  of  the  t>recious  health 
1  building  vitamines. 

■^jta>tt  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  22-^J 


Book  of  Fac¬ 
tory  Bargains  ini 
Stoves,  Ranges, ' 

Furnaces,  Furniture. 
Refrigerators,  Farm 
and  Home  Needs. 

Let  me  send  you  my  new  _ 

free  catalog  and  show  you  how  . 
make  great  savings  at  wholesale — dii 
ect  from  factory,  at  mone 
saving  prices.  Everything  gua\ 
anteed — set  in  your  home  on 

30  Days  Trial— Don’t  Risk  a  Pent 

Your  money  back  without  quei 
tion  or  quibble.  More  tha 
SOO.OOOsatisfied  customer 


Easy  Terms— Write  at  Once 

Just  send  name  and 
address.  A  postal 
will  do.  W.  C.  Dewing, 
"The  Stove  Man.” 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company 
7114  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


All  Ulnnl  If  niillnn  Yam  r°r  sale,  direct  from  manufac- 

All  WOOi  Knitting  Tam  turer,at»5c,  #1.85  and*l.S0 

a  pound.  Postage  paid  on  five  dollar  orders.  Write  for 
samples.  II.  A.  BARTLETT  -  Harmony,  Maine 


PRINTING'.  Letterheads, envelopes, cards, etc.  Write  needs. 
Samples  free.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  Box  22.  Milford,  New  Hamp. 


_  Unusual  opportunity.  $50 
to  $125  weekly.  Semiauto¬ 
matic  Double  Vaccup 
Washers,  easily  attached  to  tub.  No  cleats  or  posts  ;  air 
pressure  and  suction.  Superior  to  power  machines  in 
many  ways.  Easily  carried  ;  sells  on  eight.  Guaranteed 
success.  Selling  plans,  advertising  free.  Extremely  liberal 
terms.  Write  RURUNGAME  MEG.  CO.,  Dept.  211.  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


“NEW  JER-Z” — Latest  Song  Hit 

Catchy  words  and  music.  Send  25  cents  for  regular 
piano  copy.  AKTHUR  TALLYMAN 

Music  Publisher  Rumax  Bldu.  New  York  City 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  St.,  N.  V, 


Notes  from  Massachusetts 

We  are  in  the  grip  of  an  old-time 
northeast  snowstorm.  We  had  about  two 
feet  on  the  level  before  this  started;  now 
we  shall  glory  in  nearer  three.  It  looked 
too  bad  to  allow  the  14-year-old  high 
school  pupil  to  start  out  at  7  a.  m.,  which 
is  the  early  hour  they  have  to  leave  home. 
On  a  later  car  I  saw  many  small  folk 
going  to  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools.  1  have  found  this  to  be  the 
greatest  drawback  to  the  consolidated 
school.  Our  town  children  are  transported 
on  the  electrics,  and  they  are  uncertain 
things  in  heavy  snows.  However,  after 
many  years  of  small  country  schools  in 
my  own  childhood,  young  teachers  hardly 
more  than  children  themselves,  old.  cold, 
draughty,  ill-heated  buildings,  without 
any  sanitary  facilities  at  all,  I  most  cer¬ 
tainly  shall  vote  for  our  big,  new,  well- 
lighted  building,  with  its  small  army  of 
proficient  teachers,  headed  by  a  smart 
man  principal. 

Oui  big  boy  is  well  along  in  his  first 
year  at  college.  He  finds  the  work  hard, 
hut  likes  it  well.  He  is  at  the  State 
College. 

We  have  had  a  very  good  year’s  work. 
It  .is  most  tlone  now,  as  there  is  very 
little  call  for  the  “village  carpenter”  in 
January  and  February.  The  seed  cat¬ 
alogues  are  beginning  to  arrive  and  one 
may  see  the  good  man  up  to  his  ears  in 
one  any  evening  now.  How  promising  a 
garden  does  seem  in  January !  No  blights, 
droughts  or  pests  of  any  kind  loom  large 
in  the  mind’s  eye.  One  can  only  see  suc¬ 
cess  as  it  is  pictured  in  the  catalogues. 
I’m  afraid  it  isn’t  too  much  to  say  one 
might  even  see  mother  gently  rocking  and 
trying  to  figure  out  where  she  may  put 
some  of  these  new  kinds  of  posies  in  her 
garden. 

I  am  planning  to  try  my  hand  at  hook¬ 
ing  a  rug  soon.  I  have  a  hook  with  which 
my  grandmother  made  many  of  them  in 
her  day.  Doubtless  it  will  refuse  to  work 
as  skilfully  in  my  hand  as  in  hers;  still, 
we  must  all  make  our  first  trial. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Hope  Farm 
man  if  he  remembers  eating  any  real  old- 
fashioned  bean  porridge?  It  certainly 
comes  in  second  to  his  baked  beans.  This 
is  how  it  is  made :  Cook  one  quart  yel¬ 
low-eye  beans  in  the  pot  liquor  of  corned 
beef  (if  a  boiled  dinner  has  been  cooked 
in  it  first,  so  much  the  better).  When 
beans  are  soft,  thicken  with  one-half  cup 
cornmeal,  moistened  with  cold  water,  cook 
five  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time;  take 
off  stove,  add  some  sweet  milk  and  serve. 
Add  boiling  Avater  from  time  to  time  as 
the  liquor  cooks  away.  This  is  very 
hearty  and  is  one  of  the  finest  Winter 
night  suppers  I  know  of.  I  have  been 
making  this  for  1G  years  from  an  old 
lady’s  recipe,  and  in  all  this  time  have 
met  only  one  person  Avho  ever  ate  any 
of  it. 

In  a  recent  issue  I  saw  mention  of  an 
old  diary  or  account  book.  We  have  one 
such  in  our  family,  kept  by  an  ancestor 
who  ran  the  A'illage  store  and  shoemaking 
and  repairing  shop.  Such  entries  as  the 
following  are  common: 

1809.  Mr.  Benja.  Brown 
Dec.  4  To  4  qts.  ruin,  5G  cents 
To  1  glass  rum,  2  cents 
To  333  old  brick,  100  cents 
By  18  split  fish,  31  cents 
To  footing  thick  boots,  $1.12 
To  making  thin  shoes  for  Polly, 
07e 

!  To  making  small  boots  for  the 
boy,  75c- 

Thus  runs  the  curious  bid  book.  It  is 
a  pleasant  pastime  for  a  dull  Winter 
e\Tening  to  turn  the  pages  and  Avatch  these 
people  of  100  years  ago  pass  in  and  out 
of  the  corner  store.  To  me  it  is  much 
pleasanter  to  watch  this  easy-going  people 
of  the  long  ago,  with  their  soft-eyed,  sIoav- 
footed  oxen,  taking  life  more  leisurely, 
than  to  watch  this  same  corner  today, 
Avith  the  sAvift  cars  rushing  by,  taking 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  people  as  they 
go,  or  at  least  leaving  broken  bones  be¬ 
hind. 

We  think  there  is  much  more  profit  in 
geese  than  in  hens.  We  sold  our  young 
geese  all  at  Thanksgiving,  keeping  over 
only  the  gander  and  two  geese.  Very  lit¬ 
tle  grain,  with  some  second  crop  hay,  Avill 
keep  them  through  the  Winter  nicely. 
4 hey  are  fond  of  all  kinds  of  Winter 
vegetables.  The  eggs  for  hatching  bring 
40c  apiece,  Avhjeh  is  better  than  raising 
the  young  at  $5  each,  by  Thanksgiving. 

Is  it  too  early  to  plan  for  Spring  re¬ 
decorating?  I  had  thought  of  using  soft 
unbleached  muslin  in  my  bedroom,  for 
spread,  scarfs  and  curtains.  On  each 
piece  I  shall  put  a  three  or  four-inch 
strip  of  blue  chambray  as  near  old  blue 
as  I  can  get.  I  think  the  unbleached 
cloth  is  beautiful,  it  harmonizes  so  Avell 
Avith  any  color  scheme. 

For  a  boy’s  roo-m  with  one  window, 
Avhieh  I  have  just  decorated,  I  used  a  very 
light  tan  flat-finish  paint  on  walls,  Avith 
sprays  of  red  barberries  and  green  leaves 
here  and  there,  to  form  a  panel  effect. 
This  is  a  north  exposure  room,  so  I  used 
white  scrim  glass  curtains  with  pale  yel- 
Ioav  silkaline  over-drapes,  cross-stitched 
with  black.  mrs.  peg. 


Civilized  people  discover  how  to 
clean  teeth  without  harsh  scouring 


"Wash”— Don’t  Scour  Teeth 

'-Warns  Modern  Science 

Your  hands  are  soiled — do  you  clean  them 
by  scraping  with  sand  alone?  Savages  used 
to  do  so.  But  civilization  substituted  soap. 
Then  cleansing  came  more  quickly,  more 
thoroughly,  and  without  hurt.  As  the  early 
savage  cleaned  his  hands,  you  today  can  take 
a  gritty,  soapless  dentifrice  and  scrape  clean 
the  delicate  enamel  of  your  teeth.  How 
much  simpler  — and  safer — ’is  the  civilized 
method. 

COLGATE’S  CLEANS  TEETH 
THE  RIGHT  WAY 

“Washes”  and  Polishes— Doesn’t  Scratch  or  Scour 

Children  use  Colgate’s  willingly  and  regu¬ 
larly  because  of  its  pleasing  flavor.  Colgate’s 
cleans  teeth  thoroughly— no  safe  dentifrice 
does  more.  A  LARGE  tube 
pay  more? 


hy 


25c 


costs 


\v 


If  your  wisdom  teeth 
could  talk,  they’d  say 
“Use  Colgate’s" 


Truth  in  Advertising  Implies  Honesty  in  Manufacture 


WE  TAN  THEM -YOU  WEAR  THEM 


Your  own  HORSE  and  COW  Hides 


PTylibh  garni  ents,  warm 
o  and  durable,  made  to 
order  from  HORSE,  C’OAV 
or  fur  bearing  animals 
Gloves  and  caps  from  the 
trimming.  Save  50  to  75%. 
We  tan  them — 
you  wear  them 
L  nr  garments  repaired  and 
remodelled. 

KliKP  32-p.  OATAI.OGDE. 
How  to  prepare  akines 
shows  styles,  sizes,  prices. 

Prompt,  reliable  service 
from  specialists  in  fur  tan¬ 
ning.  manufacturing  and 
taxidermy. 
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Custom  Tanning 


WE  do  it  lo  your 
* ’  satisfaction  and 
at  reasonable  prices. 
If  you  have  a  hide  or 
skin  of  any  kind  you 
desire  tanned  and 
made  up,  write  us. 

Our  booklet  tells  “  How  to 
Preserve  and  Care  for  Hides 
and  Skins”  and  how  they 
are  tanned.  Also  illustrates 
a  fine  line  of  I.adies’  and 
Men’s  Fur  Coats,  Man’s 
Caps,  Gloves,  Robes  and 
Rugs.  Booklet  and  price 
list  free  on  request. 


I 

E 


SYLVANIA  TANNING  CO.  -  Sylvania.  0.  \\ 
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Maple  Syrup  Makers! 


Profit  by  Adopt 
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Grimm  system 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING!  CO. 
3703  Cast  93d  St.  Cleveland.  O. 


we  lan 


a  xi  u  m  t 


your  order  from 
your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 

Mittens,  Ladies’  Fur  Coats  and  Fur 
Sets.  Repairing  and  remodeling 
latest  styles.  Ship  us  your  work 
and  save  one-hair  New  Galloway 
Coats,  Robes.  Gloves  arid  Mittens 
tor  sales.  We  are  the  oldest  Gallo¬ 
way  tanners;  34  years  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don’t 
ship  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  yon 
get,  our  proposition.  HILLSDALE  ROBE  & 
TANNING  CO..  Hillsdale.  Mtrh. 
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How  to  put  sick 
or  backward  cows 
back  on  their  feet  ” 


FREE  BOOK 

Just  a  post -card  request  will  bring 
you  this  valuable  cow  book.  We 
ask  only  that  you  give  us  the  name 
of  your  dealer  when  you  write 


m*  »o-*»v4o j?  *ver>pl-  h*«>W*-*  u 

dairy  association  <^o.riwx<; 


THINK  BACKWARD —  how  many  times  would  you 
not  have  given  almost  anything  to  know  just  what 
to  do  to  save  a  sick  cow.  Or  perhaps  a  cow  did  not 
seem  exactly  sick,  but  without  apparent  reason  the  milk 
pail  brought  its  daily  disappointment. 

In  order  that  cow  owners  may  have  at  their  finger 
tips  authoritative  information  on  the  symptoms,  causes 
and  home  treatment  of  the  most  common  cow  ailments 
we  publish  and  distribute  free  our  famous  book,— “The 
Home  Cow  Doctor/’ 

Besides  a  wealth  of  useful  general  information  it 
will  tell  you  about  the  wonderful  cow  medicine,  Kow- 
Karf:  and  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  Barrenness ,  Abor¬ 
tion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scours,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever, 
Loss  of  Appetite ,  etc.  The  book  also  explains  how  cows 
can  produce  vigorous  calves  and  remain  strong  and 
healthy  Just  two  tablespoonfuls  of  Kow-Kare  two 
weeks  before  and  two  weeks  after  calving  does  won¬ 
ders  in  building  the  perfect  milk-making  machine. 

Increase  the  Milk  Yield 

Every  added  pint  is  sure  profit.  Try  Kow-Kare  on 
your  cows  one  week  each  month  and  the  results  will 
surprise  you.  Its  toning,  strengthening  effect  on  the  milk- 
producing  organs  is  positive  and  promptly  visible. 

Give  Kow-Kare  a  trial  on  backward  milkers.  Feed 
dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists  sell  the  large 
package,  for  $1.25 ;  medium  size  65c.  If  dealer  is  not 
supplied  we  will  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc.  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


'ROOFING 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Excell  Metal  v 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.10  per  100 
J  gq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 
umy  $4.30.  If  you  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
eet  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing,  Siding,  Shin' 
gles.  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  eave  you  money 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  $  1 05 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  rnoney  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co., 


Selecting  Dairy  Breed 

I  wish  to  buy  a  cow  as  the  start  of  a 
herd ;  can  invest  only  $50  now.  Whai 
breed  would  you  advise?  I  am  offered  a 
crossbred  eight  years  old.  What  does  A. 
R.  O.  mean?  What  is  certified  milk? 

Pennsylvania.  b.  m. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  would  be  wise 
in  choosing  at  the  outset  a  high-grade 
dairy  cow  rather  than  attempting  to 
launch  outright  into  the  purebred  busi¬ 
ness,  especially  since  you  have  only  $5(1 
to  invest  in  a  dairy  cow.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  grade  dairy  cow  would  be  pay¬ 
ing  way,  while  the  heifer  calf  that  would 
entail  a  smaller  investment  would 
scarcely  come  into  use  or  pay  her  keep 
until  she  was  three  years  old. 

As  to  the  choice  of  breeds,  this  is  a 
matter  that  is  up  to  the  individual.  Ayr¬ 
shire  cows  yield  milk  testing  around  four 
per  cent,  and  it  is  claimed  that  they  are 
well  adapted  to  foraging,  are  hardy  and 
vigorous  and  can  withstand  unfavorable 
climatic  conditions.  Jersey  and  Guern¬ 
sey  will  produce  five  per  cent  milk,  and 
will  yield  less  quantity  than  either  the 
Ayrshire  or  the  Holstein.  If  quantity 
alone  is  desired,  then  the  Holstein  excels, 
for  it  is  a  larger  type  and  capable  of  con¬ 
suming  the  maximum  amount  of  coarse 
fodders  and  concentrated  feeds.  There  are 
good  and  inferior  representatives  in  each 
breed,  and  you  would  be  wise  to  go  to  a 
responsible  live  stock  man  and  ask  him  to 
select  for  you  a  cow  that  will  not  disap¬ 
point  you  individually  or  at  the  pail. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  certain  terms 
used  by  cattle  men,  we  will  say  that  A. 
R.  O.  identifies  cows  that,  in  addition  to 
being  purebred  and  registered  in  a  rec¬ 
ognized  breeding  association,  have  pro¬ 
duced  milk  and  butterfat  records  under 
the  supervision  of  agricultural  colleges 
that  have  entitled  them  to  an  official  ad¬ 
vanced  record.  The  registration  papers 
themselves  identify  breeding,  while  the 
A.  R.  O.  record  identifies  certified  produc¬ 
tion. 

Certified  milk  applies  to  milk  that  has 
been  produced  by  tuberculin  tested  cows 
under  conditions  of  sanitation  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  both  milk  and  cattle  that  have  been 
prescribed  by  milk  commissions  and  cer¬ 
tified  to  by  a  medical  board.  It  requires 
that  milk  shall  have  a  low  bacteria  count 
and  that  it  shall  be  produced  and  distrib¬ 
uted  under  the  most  rigid  supervision. 

The  cross  bred  animal,  that  you  refer 
to  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  qualify 
as  a  satisfactory  dairy  cow.  Rather  than 
purchase  an  eight-year  old  cow  I  should 
choose  a  heifer  three  or  four  years  old. 
One  would  expect  her  to  increase  in  use¬ 
fulness  until  she  was  seven  or  eight  years 
old.  Usually  cows  commence  to  decline 
when  they  reach  this  period  in  life.  Fre¬ 
quently  it  is  possible  for  one  to  buy  pure¬ 
bred  calves  at  an  early  age  and,  with  the 
milk  or  skim-milk  that  would  be  avail¬ 
able  from  your  grade  dairy  cow,  you  could 
develop  this  youngster  and  let  her  replace 
the  grade  cow  when  she  is  old  enough  to 
come  into  milk.  The  experience  that  you 
would  gain  in  caring  for  these  animals 
might  warrant  you  in  going  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  more  extensively,  if  desired,  later  on. 


land  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels-  - 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  tolora  fro* 
48  El*  St..Quincy,lll, 


Electric  Wheel  Co.. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Sent  on  Trial 
Upwa??  Jhneticam,  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  in  Use  faction  justifies  inves¬ 
tigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skim¬ 
ming  separator  only  $24.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk  closely.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  .  Different 
from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced,  large 
canacitv  maohines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  you.  Besides  wonderfudy.  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  our 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

order.  IlL  Iron.  Wesleni  points.  Writ,  today  for  catalog  aud  s..  our  big  money  saving 

proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


■  ■  C  Ell  IF  C  Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

H  t  #4  V  t  9  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 

ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

^jiiost/orcost^  newTON’S 

iWMINERALIg. 

Jggjj^OMPOUND 

A  veterinary’s  compound  tor 

Heaves.  Coughs,  Distemper, 

Booklet 

Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
^  Conditioner.  At  dealers’  or 
30  years’  sale  foy  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

S3  Pkg  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh  Pa. 

Using  Home-grown  Grains 

Will  you  advise  me  how  I  can  use  the 
following,  and  any  additions  you  think 
necessary,  to  make  a  good  dairy  ration, 
to  go  with  cornstalks,  which  I  cut  by  ma¬ 
chine.  and  good  Timothy  and  clover  hay. 
corn  on  cob.  wheat,  oats  and  buckwheat? 

I  would  also  like  to  know  what  kind  of 
laying  mash  I  can  mix  for  hens ;  also  a 
scratch  food.  I  can  shell  and  crack  corn 
for  poultry  if  advisable.  H.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

All  of  the  ingredients  you  mention  are 
carriers  of  carbohydrates,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  purchase  some  con¬ 
centrates,  such  as  linseed  meal,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  or  gluten  meal,  in  order  to 
bring  these  feeds  proportionately  into  bal¬ 
ance  for  use  in  feeding  dairy  cows.  At 
the  outset  allow  the  cows  all  of  the  corn¬ 
stalks  that  they  will  clean  up  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  let  them  have  all 
of  the  mixed  hay  that  they  will  consume 
morning  and  night,  after  the  grain  rat-ion 
has  been  eaten.  Assuming  that  it  is  more 
convenient  for  you  to  grind  the  corn  and 
cob  together,  and  that  the  oats  and  buck¬ 
wheat  likewise  can  be  home  milled,  it  is 
proposed  that  your  mixture  for  cows  in 
milk  be  combined  as  follows:  300  lbs.  <>f 
corn  and  cob  meal,  200  lbs.  ground  oats. 
200  lbs.  ground  buckwheat,  100  lbs.  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  200  lbs.  43  per  cent  cottonseed 
meal.  Add  15  lbs.  of  salt  to  each  batch  of 
feed,  and  feed  approximately  1  lb.  of 
grain  for  each  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  cow  per  day.  For  the  dry  cows  use 
equal  parts  of  corn  and  oats,  bran  and 
linseed  meal. 

As  a  scratch  for  feeding  your  poultry, 
a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
cracked  corn,  whole  wheat,  oats  and  buck¬ 
wheat.  can  he  used,  while  the  mash  should 
include  100  lbs.  of  cornmeal,  100  lbs. 
ground  oats.  100  lbs.  bran.  100  lbs.  red 
dog  flour.  100  lbs.  meat  scrap.  50  lbs.  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  „ 

The  scratch  feed  should  be  fed  twice 
daily  and  spread  over  the  dry  litter,  and 
the  mash  can  be  keot  before  the  hens 
all  times.  If  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  v- 
available  it  is  relished  by  the  birds  and 
always  increases  production. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Foamy  Cream 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  cream? 
The  last  two  churnings  it  has  taken  near¬ 
ly  five  hours  to  get  butter,  the  cream  is  so 
foamy.  My  grain  rations  are  as  follows: 
500  lbs.  ground  corn  and  cob  meal,  500 
lbs.  ground  oats,  400  lbs.  gluten,  400  lbs. 
bran,  and  100  lbs.  cottonseel  meal;  am 
feeding  lowland  hay.  My  cows  are,  one 
grade  Jersey  and  one  Holstein  and  Jersey 
mixed.  Would  milking  a  cow  once  a  day 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  cream,  as 
my  grade  Jersey  gives  so  little  I  thought 
I  would  milk  her  once  a  day ;  she  is  to 
freshen  next  May.  She  gives  about  3  qts. 
once  a  day.  We  are  very  careful  to  have 
our  milk  utensils  clean,  and  also  to  have 
the  cream  not  over-ripe  and  at  the  right 
temperature,  which  is  02°.  How  much 
beet  pulp  should  I  feed  to  a  cow  giving 
12  qts  a  day?  c.  E.  B. 

Connecticut. 

Many  cows,  when  going  dry,  produce 
smaller  fat  globules  than  when  they  are 
fresh.  Often  these  globules  are  so  small 
that  they  churn  with  difficulty,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  will  not  churn  at  all.  One  of 
your  cows  may  be  of  this  type.  Then, 
too,  your  feed  is  apt  to  produce  a  hard 
butterfat  Avhich  will  prolong  the  churning 
process. 

Succulent  feeds,  as  silage  and  roots 
(carrots  and  beets),  tend  to  produce  a 
softer  fat.  Linseed  oilmeal  also  produces 
softer  fats.  Cottonseed  meal,  on  the  con¬ 
trary.  'produces  hard  fats.  Timothy  hay 
and  cornstalks  will  produce  hard  fats. 
Cluten  is  a  feed  which  will  produce  soft 
fats.  It  might  be  well  for  you  to  feed  an 
equal  amount  of  oilmeal  with  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  Beet  pulp  can  be  fed  your 
cows  at  the  rate  of  4  to  (5  lbs.  per  day.  I 
believe  these  factors  just  mentioned  are 
chiefly  to  blame  for  your  churning 
troubles.  It  does  not  matter  how  many 
times  a  day  the  one  cow  is  milked. 

The  next  time  you  churn  and  the  cream 
starts  to  foam,  add  two  or  three  handfuls 
of  clean  salt  to  the  contents  of  the  churn. 
Then  add  a  quart  or  two  of  hot  water  at 
a  temperature  between  70°  and  80°  F. 
This  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  way  to 
make  the  butter  “break”  and  churn  with¬ 
in  it  reasonable  time  (30  to  40  minutes). 

j.  w.  B. 


Raising  Calves  Without  Milk 

On  page  22  I  notice  that  A.  II.  asks 
for  help  in  feeding  a  calf.  I  have  raised 
a  large  number  of  calves,  and  always  with 
as  small  amount  of  milk  as  I  thought 
safe,  but  I  never  was  successful  with  any 
prepared  calf  food.  I  think  in  case  of 
shortage  of  milk  the  very  best  way  is  to 
use  linseed  oilmeal  largely,  soaking  it  12 
hours  before  feeding.  At  first  use  only 
a  small  handful,  pouring  on  one  or  two 
quarts  of  warm  water,  enough  so  it  will 
not  be  too  thick  when  cold.  Stir  well. 
Thin  with  a  little  hot  water  and  what 
milk  you  can  spare  at  feeding  time.  It 
will  not  cause  scours  as  raw  oilmeal  will. 
Calves  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  amount 
can  be  increased  rapidly  with  no  ill  ef¬ 
fect.  and  it  raises  fine,  thrifty  calves 
much  cheaper,  as  well  as  much  safer,  than 
prepared  foods.  A.  II.  can  feed  that  six¬ 
ty  dp  ks -old  calf  a  little  dry  feed  in  a  box 
nailed  to  side  of  stall  and  a  handful  of 
good  hay,  both  of  which  are  good  for  it. 
Ground  oats,  sifted,  or  a  little  middlings 
and  meal  or  oilmeal  would  be  good.  Later 
bran  and  meal  are  all  right.  Be  sure  the 
calf  has  plenty  of  water  and  a  wisp  of 
nice  clover  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 

Alt  mar,  N.  Y.  mbs.  c.  h.  d. 


♦  Running  Fits 

We  have  a  small  fox  terrier  (male) 
eight  months  old  which  was  fed  a  lot  of 
meat  and  fish  and  was  very  sick  when  I 
took  it,  two  months  ago.  It  rapidly  got 
well,  and  I  have  been  feeding  puppy 
bread  and  a  few  large  bones ;  plenty  of 
water  and  fresh  air.  A  week  ago  we  were 
out  for  a  walk  with  him,  when  he  sud¬ 
denly  started  to  run  and  bark  in  pain 
and  try  to  get  away  from  everybody.  In 
a  few  minutes  this  was  all  over,  only  he 
seemed  afraid  something  was  after  him 
and  kept  a  lookout  all  the  while.  I  took 
him  home  and  gave  him  a  pill  for  worms, 
but  since  he  has  had  four  more  such 
spells,  and  I  have  given  him  more  pills, 
llis  appetite  is  not  as  good  as  it  was, 
only  for  meat  and  milk.  These  he  will 
eat  as  fast  as  possible.  He  is  in  good 
condition  and  is  full  of  mischief  and  does 
not  seem  to  have  the  spells  indoors  or  in 
the  evening  after  sundown.  H.  H.  t. 

Florida. 


These  spells  of  running  and  barking 
seem  to  be  unusually  common  in  dogs  of 
the  Southern  States  this  year,  for  of  late 
we  have  had  many  inquiries  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Excitement  brings  on  the  fits,  the 
brain  and  nerves  being  affected,  and  in 
very  many  cases  at  least  worms  are  the 
probable  cause.  There  may  be  other 
causes,  but  worms  are  usually  found 
present,  and  in  the  South  the  hookworm 
is  perhaps  most  to  blame.  The  sover¬ 
eign  remedy  for  hookworms  is  carbon 
fcetrachlorid.  The  dose  is  one  drop  for 
each  pound  of  body  weight  for  puppies 
and  two  drops  per  pound  for  grown  dogs. 
It  is  given  in  strong  gelatin  capsules 
after  withholding  feed  for  24  hours,  and  j 
great-  care  should  be  taken  not  to  break  j 


the  capsules  or  allow  the  caps  to  come 
off.  The  drug  is  very  volatile  and  suf¬ 
focating  and  may  kill  the  dog  if  inhaled, 
hence  the  need  of  care  in  administration. 
The  dose  should  be  repeated  in  two  weeks 
if  seen  to  be  necessary.  Burn  the  drop¬ 
pings  after  the  medicine  has  acted.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  give  castor  oil  or 
other  physic  to  clear  the  bowels  after 
administering  carbon  tetrachlorid ;  but  it 
is  well  to  give  the  physic  when  a  dog  is 
run  down  and  has  an  unhealthy  condition 
of  the  skin.  The  drug  here  prescribed  is 
also  effective  for  round  worms  (ascaridse) 
and  tape  worms,  but  more  particularly 
so  for  hookworms.  Let  the  dog  live  out¬ 
doors,  so  far  as  possible,  but  keep  him 
away  from  carrion  or  garbage  and  con¬ 
taminated  drinking  water.  Provide  a 
new  clean  sleeping  place  and  keep  all  feed¬ 
ing  and  watering  utensils  scrupulously 
clean.  The  worms  are  contracted  by  eat¬ 
ing  contaminated  feed  and  drinking  water 
that  has  been  contaminated  by  affected 
animals.  Hookworms  also  infest  wolves, 
foxes  and  some  other  animals.  There  is 
no  better  feed  than  meat  (beef  or  mut¬ 
ton)  for  dogs.  Haw  beef  bones  allowed 
now  and  then  are  also  beneficial.  Avoid 
feeding  potatoes,  cornmeal  in  any  form, 
pork  and  chicken  bones.  Thick  vegetable 
soup  poured  on  stale  wheat  flour  bread 
may  be  fed  as  part  of  the  ration.  Milk 
is  also  valuable  for  puppies.  <  >ne  gener¬ 
ous  meal  at  night  and  a  little  feed  in  the 
morning  suffice  for  an  adult  dog.  Pup¬ 
pies  should  have  feed  at  shorter  inter¬ 
vals.  At  time  of  a  lit  give  20  drops  of 
bromide  of  potash  in  water,  and  repeat 
the  dose  in  20  minutes  if  seen  to  be 
necessary.  A  susceptible  dog  should  not 
be  excited  unduly,  if  that  can  be  helped. 

A.  S.  A. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

March  5 — Ilolsteins.  M.  Bennetcli, 
Ilichland,  Pa. 

March  8 — Guernseys.  Breeders’  sale, 
Waukesha  County  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  Waukesha,  Wis.  Secretary, 
F.  10.  Fox. 

March  22  —  Guernseys.  Wisconsin 
State  Guernsey  Breeders’  sale,  Madison, 
Wis.  II.  W.  Griswold,  manager. 

March  24—  Ilolsteins.  H.  It.  Itemley, 
Watsontown,  Pa. 

May  17 — Guernseys.  Annual  sale, 
Eastern  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association, 
Devon,  Pa. 


A  city  man,  driving  his  automobile 
along  a  little  used  country  road,  heard 
something  rattle  beneath  his  car,  stopped, 
looked  back  and  saw  a  bright  metal  object 
lying  in  the  road  a  short  distance  behind. 
It  was  a  plow-point,  evidently  lost  by 
some  farmer.  It  was  fully  half  an  hour 
before  the  next  car  came  along,  and  its 
occupant,  seeing  the  first  man  flat,  on  his 
back  under  his  vehicle  by  the  roadside, 
stopped  and  asked  what  the  trouble  was. 
The  city  man  emerged  and  held  up  the 
plow-point.  “This  blooming  thing  dropped 
off  my  car,”  he  said,  "and  I’ve  been  hunt¬ 
ing  for  half  an  hour  to  find  out  where  it 
belongs. Everybody’s  Magazine. 


JERSEYS 


“Quality”  Jerseys 

ACCREDITED 

If  you  are  looking 
for  good  stock  at 
square  prices,  ask 
us  for  our  sale  list. 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS 

(R.  E.  MOSHER) 

Aurora  -  -  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL  SALE— February  26 

TWENTY-THREE  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES.  HERD  BULLS,  in¬ 
cluding  Nancy’*  Mint  .Master,  American  bred  Grand 
Champion,  ten  of  his  daughter*,  seven  cows  hi  ed  to 
him.  Send  for  catalog  KILKARE  FARMS,  Woodmont,  Pa 

( 17  miles  north  Philadelphia.) 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

Twenty  (20)  Head  Pure  Bred  Ayrshire* 

Offering  includes:  Cows,  bred  heifers,  year¬ 
ling  heifers,  heifer  calves  and  herd  bulls. 
Fully  accredited  herd.  Certificate  No.  20601. 
The  animals  are  priced  to  sell,  and  the  stock 
will  please  you.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
breeders  or  prospective  breeders  of  Ayrshires. 
CRESTMONT  FARM,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Roo  lurohiru  Bull  Iroinsicered  ited  herd  No.  S1806.  Born, 
Hog .  Ajf  i  w  fl  Ii6  D  U 1 1  May,  1921.  Splendid  shap*\  size  and 
color.  Extended  pedigree  on  application.  Also  a  few 

she  stork.  PERRY  WARREN,  Peru,  Vermont 


HOLSTEINS 


ForSale -Holstein  Male CalfSdito?^ h Iff: 

W.  C.  KISSICK  Greensburg  Pa  R.  F.  0  No  6 


MUST  SELL  24  Reg.  Holstein  Heifers 

from  three  month*  to  two  rear*  old. 

R.  L.  Tiettinger  <fc  Son  Kirkville,  N.  Y, 


PURE  BRED  DUROCS  AT  AUCTION 

100— High  Class  Bred  Sows— 100 

FEBRUARY  21  AND  22 

Sensations,  Orion  Cherry  Kings,  Colonels,  Pathfinders. 

Breeders  conference  night  preceding  each  sale.  Write  consignors  for  catalogues.  ’‘Boh"  Evans  will  be 
on  hand.  Parties  unable  to  attend,  mail  buying  instructions  to  Kobert  J.  Evans,  care  of  parties  holding 
sales.  Sales  held  in  heated  pavilions,  rain  or  shine. 

February  22 — Mercer  County  Duroc  Association 

50  Big  Type  Sows  and  Gilts,  bred  to 


February  21—  Gobel  Farm* 

50  high-class  Sensation-bred  sows  bred  to 
Senior  Herd  Sire,  Fairholm  Pathfinder, 


v  »  <•  '  1 1  i  v,  j  mi  moiii  1  il  i  lliuiur  l  , 

Grand  Champion  at  Trenton;  Junior 
Herd  Sire — Walts  Col.  Fannie  15t,li— sec¬ 
ond  prize  Indiana  winner  at  National 
Swine  Show. 

GOBEL  FARMS.  Ann.ndale,  N.  J. 


champions  and  sons  of  champions.  Sale 
held  at  Hanlcinson  Farm,  Glenmoore, 
New  Jersey. 

W.  H.  HAMILTON.  Secretary 
State  House  ....  Trenton,  N.  J. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Qualify 

Extra  good  bred  sows  ami  gilts,  fall  pigs  and  ser¬ 
vice  boars.  Good  Show  Record. 

RICHAKI)  E,  VVA1S  -  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

The  Grand  Champion  boar  at  this  year's  Interna¬ 
tional  at  Chicago  was  bred  by  us.  us  were  both  his 
sire  and  dam.  We  have  fifty  young  sows  sired  by 
lull  brothers  of  this  boar,  bred  tor  spring  litters, 
for  sale.  H.  C.  Jfc  H.  K.  HARPKNDING, 
Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 

Extra  tine  gilts  and  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters.  A  few 
aitill  open.  They  are  priced  for  quick  sale.  Don’t  mis* 
this  opportunity.  All  registered.  The  big-boned,  large 
litter,  higlibaek  type.  II.  K.  Urate,  I.a  I*  cm  out,  N.  Y. 

Rarkcbiroc  Rest  Ever  lor  breeding,  size,  stamina  and 

uui  Koimcb  conformation.  JJiO.  c.  mtKAM, 


Top-of-the-Hill  Farm  Offers  Reg.  Berkshire  Pigs 

3-mos.-old  at  $10  each.  I*.  I>.  THOMPSON,  korrintowiqr*.  *.* 

0  1  fl  ’•  Rig  Type-  Best  Blood  lines.  Registered  Free 
,  I.  U.  o  A  No. -1  Pigs,  $10.50  up.  Either  aex.  Pairs  no 
akin.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  R.  HIU,  Smici  Fall,  N.  f. 


R 


eg 

sow 


.  O.  I.  t'.  and  Chester  White  l*lga,  and  bred 

>ws.  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  W  tvvil.'.K, 


Nkw  Yom 


l~)[ JJ? Of'Q  Service  Boars  and  open  Gilts. 

qpithiA  FARM  Stanley.  New  York 

I*  U  K  O  t!  8 — Fall  Pigs,  Boars  and  Bred  Sows. 
ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  16,  Bradford,  N.  Y. 

V  1IIPOI2Q  Orion  and  .Sensation  Breed- 
~  J* V ^ ^  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattinglon  &  Son  M erriiield,  N.  Y. 


IIAIIDCIllDr^  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts,  Young  Ser 

nrnnronmtj  «o.»  »»d  young  r^*  of 

both  sexes.  Everything  Pure 
Bred.  Prices  Right.  1.  M.  FaHNKWORT 'll, Cuba,  N.T.  *tsr*sult 

Eureka  Stock  Farm 

For  Sale  Registered  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks.  to  10  mos.  old.  Both  sex.  Bred  for  growth 
and  Quality.  Write. your  wants 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  B6  R  West  Chester.  Pa. 

BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES 

AMERICA’S  BEST 
Bred  Sows  to  farrow  in  .March.  $50  and  $7  0  each, 
with  Keg.  Papers.  Tlii*  is  your  chance  to  buy  the 

beat  at  a  great  bargain.  VICTOR  FARMS.  Bellvale,  N.Y. 

DOGS  and  FERRETS 


DOG 
rBOOK, 

-  32  page  book — how  to  keep  your 

*  dog-  well  —  how  to  care  for  him 
When  sick.  Result  of  85  years’  experi- 
ence  with  every  known  dog  disease. 
Mailed  FREE.  Write  today.  Dept,  4 .-mg 
CI-AY  GLOVER,  V.  S.  " 

1-9  Weat  24th  St.  New  York 


JENGLISH  AND  -\A7"ELSH  SHEPHERDS 

Man's  best  friend  ;  always  alert  watchful  and  fearless  ; 
a  faithful  companion,  born  with  herding  instinct ;  a  pup 
can  be  trained  in  six  months.  Order  early  for  first  choice. 

GEORGE  BOORMAN  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups^lal?8fH 


F.  A.  SWEET 


Females,  3 

Smyrna,  New  York 


Collie  Pups  I>U,e  l,re<1  ’  -ery  intelligent 


approval 
Also  Airedale  Females,  $<>. 


Shipped  on 
Males,  $10;  Females,  $«. 
WM.  W.  KKTCIt,  Oehoeton,  N.Y. 


a&Of.  LTDDrTC  Either  color,  large 
r  iilCICr.  I  ^  Of  small.  Mated 
p  airs  or  dozen 
lots.  Price  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet.  10 
cents*  q  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 


1  R  E  D  A  LE 


UPS 


Females,  $10.  Registered  Co  I  lie  bite  hex,  $20.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  FREDERICK  MIDDLETON.  HutKon,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE,  Duchahouiul,  Thoroughbred,  Female, $tS  ; 
Puppies,  $10.  C.  HAUER  -  CotlegeviUe.  Pa. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Hrnve  City,  Pa. 

Airedales  For  Sale 

One  Male  at  $25.00  One  Female  at  $20.00 

From  a  daughter  of  International  Champion  Koo- 
tenia  Chinook  and  n  son  of  Champion  Soudan  Swi- 
veller.  Extia  fine  puppies  born  Oct.  25th,  1922. 
Pedigrees  on  request.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM.  R  D.  3.  Jellerson,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  3  Reg.  Airedale  Bitches  f, 


B 


to  8 

_  yen  re 

old,  $20  each.  Pups,  *10.  C.  NYE  Preston  Park,  Pa. 

UJ  Your  Bird  Doga  Now.  Not  leg.  but  ,.f  pedigree  slock 
1  and  blue  ribbon  winnere.  aUBRtl  mudoiman,  Miniates, V>. 


SHEEP 


1 


For  Sale- 30  Grade  Ewes  c.  K.  ».  y. 

Large  Shropshire  Ewes 

Attractive  prices.  II.  <.  HKA  IMXSI.KY,  Montour  Fall.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep 

Wooled  to  Hose,  &'  Kwets  AT  BAR¬ 
GAINS.  ieRoyC  Bawer  Ltidiowvillc,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  T&ThTO 

'Die  daily  cmv  of  Old  Kngland.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonvtlle.  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


THE  QUALITY  COW 

A  Quart  of  Common  Milk  yields 
606.35  calories. 

A  Quart  of  Guernsey  Milk  yields 
797.16  calories. 

30%  difference  in  favor  of 

GUERNSEY  QUALITY 

For  information  write 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R-39,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


Real  Bargains! 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

Write  Quickly 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.  Boaton,  Man. 

For  Sale  el  Knimadine  Farms  Mo,,|£w  YJour^c,'®" 

15  HEAD  High  Grade  GUERNSEYS 

Part  of  them  to  freshen  in  lh*  Spring.  Part  open.  8  1b.. 
purebred  Bull  Calves  at  farmers’  prices. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  it.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.| 

SMITHVILIE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  R. 
dams,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  10900. 
.Satisfaction  guaranteed.  ItICHARD  D.  D.IORFtt,  Am.tirX.mlM 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  hi  rea 
Honahle  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  It. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list, 
and  Pedigrees.  w/lw<  FMMf  „  ,  JU  J(  p. 

Do  You  Need  a  GUERNSEY  BOLL? 

If  you  do,  write  and  tell  me  just  what  you  want. 
I  have  hulls  of  all  ages  and  will  price  them  right. 
They  are  sired  by  bulls  selected  from  tbe  best 
herds  in  the  East.  Federal  accredited  herd. 
OTTO  W.  POST  Ensenore,  New  York 


Brabant  Farm,  Kingston,  N.Y 

WELL  BRED  GUERNSEYS.  Apply  foi 


will  sell 
1  a  few 
Apply  for  salt-,  list. 


:oa  SALE— Tuberculin  tested  reg’.l  Guernsey  Hull.  2L 
years  old.  *100.  i.  R.  TIN K HAM,  Upper  MonteUir,  N.  / 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


If  You  Wantthe  Best 


In  Ajijcum  Tattle  write 
san* oKi>  jk  moil,  aiotUviii*.  \. 


Aberdeen  Angus 


The  beef  breed.  Stock  for  sale 
ARDSON  FARM  A  rmonk.  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  .*. 


Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  K.  O.  P.  COWS 

Herd  established  30  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kinnelon  Karma,  Hutler,  N.J. 


RABBITS 


TheDELAWARE  VALLEY  RABBITRIES 

Closing  out  our  entire  stock  of  splendid  New  Zealand* 
aiul  Belgians.  It  interested  you  should  have  a  pair  of 
them,  but  act  quick.  THhO.  S.  MOOKK,  Owner.  Stock  tun.  h.  J. 


Checkered  Glnnta—  RABBITS— 7  months  old.  from 
registered  stock,  $10  pair.  Black  Siberians  doer  $8 
each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J0SIPH  T0IM,  Heiuterion  MX 


Pedigreed  DUTCH  RABBITS 

Blue,  Black  and  Tortoise.  Old  and  young  stock  for 
sale.  Write  me  for  prices. 

G.  HUTCHINSON  10  Spring  Hill  Ave.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MILK 


DOES,  bred  to  freahen  in  May, 
ToKKenburg  Bucks,  *50. 

S.  J.  SHARPLf S  R.  D.  5  NarriataWn,  F«. 


20  Cows  and  IToifcrsx 

bred  ;  $-’*0  each.  100  bred  Kwes,  full  months,  $18  apiece 
Pair  horses.  Fred  Drake,  Shingle-lxm**,  I'u. 
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TRADE  MARK 


9k  TTUflb  ifii  Cows 

Clean 


Views  on 
Mr.  Tennant's 
Farm 
— Drawn 
from 

photographs 


Neighbors  who 
also  own 
Burrell  Milkers 

A.  W.  Mallory 
A.  Avery 
Phillip  Tennant 
Thomas  Tennant 
Victor  Purvis 
Peter  Purvis 
Blake  Dickey 
H.  Stevenson 
A.  Willows 
H.  Coons 
Charles  Charland 
Fred  Hutching* 
Bander  Bros. 

H.  Ripley 
A.  C.  Hardy 


At  54  Years  He  Milks  54  Cows 

Eli  Tennant  sjxys  “the  Burrell  Milks  My  Cows  Clean” 


MR.  TENNANT  is  one  of  the  many  Burrell  users 
in  Ontario.  What  he  says  after  nine  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Burrell  Milker  is  an  indication  of 
what  the  Burrell  can  do  for  you.  Read  what  he  says : 

“  I  am  at  present  [August  19,  1922]  milking  54  cows, 
using  four  double  units,  and  I  have  frequently 
milked  my  entire  herd  alone.  The  Burrell  Milkers 
are  so  easy  to  operate  and  so  thorough  in  their 
work  that  the  old  time  drudgery  of  milking  by  hand 
is  now  entirely  eliminated. 

“  When  I  purchased  the  milker  I  looked  about  for 
a  real  milker — one  that  would  milk  cows  clean  year 
in  and  year  out,  as  1  would  not  be  bothered  with 
a  milker  that  was  only  capable  of  getting  a  portion 


of  the  milk  and  the  balance  to  be  secured  by  hand. 
The  Burrell  milks  my  cows  clean,  and  if  1  had  to 
part  with  it  I  would  be  obliged  to  sell  our  cows,  as 
I  could  not  think  of  going  back  to  hand  milking. 

“I  am  now  54  years  of  age,  and  I  can  easily  milk 
my  entire  herd  of  54  cows  alone.  I  can  do  the 
work  easily  and  thoroughly,  which  I  think  is  proof 
positive  of  the  economy  of  machine  milking,  as  I 
would  like  to  see  the  man  at  my  age  who  would  care 
to  tackle  the  job  of  milking  54  cows  alone  by 
hand.  My  milkers  have  given  excellent  service. 

“The  Burrell  machines  have  done  all  and  more  than 
claimed  for  them,  and  in  my  judgment  they  are  the 
best  milking  machines  on  the  market  today.” 


Remember,  the  Burrell  has  been  continuously  on  the  American  market  longer  than  any  other 
power  milking  machine.  Unless  you  know  the  Burrell,  you  do  not  know  the  full  worth 
to  you  of  a  milking  machine.  Send  for  catalog  —  no  obligation.  Please  address  Dep’t  20. 


D.H.BUrrell&Co.Inc, 


Little  Falls. New  York 


Hand  Power 
Hercules 


*10 


oo 

Down 


At  a  oontest  held  recently  in  England, 

Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost  , 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  t««r  rijmtnti 

er  infourspeeds.  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  prices  and  catalog — get  my 
1923  introductory  offer. 

B.  A.  FULLER, 

Pres. 


Hercnle*  Mfg.  Co. 
630  29th  SL 
Centerrille,  Iowa 


Comes 
complete 
ready  to 
use 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  Water  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  with  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


TANKS 

VATS 

TUBS 


The  One 


for  All  Farm  Work 


Change  power  as  you  change  jobs — Turn  on 
rrore  power  or  turn  it  down  as  needed— 1%,  2, 
3, 4.  5,  or  a  strong  6  H.  P.  all  in  one  engine.  Light  to 
move — Sets  anywhere  without  fattening  down. 

Runs  Washer,  Pump,  Saw,  Grinder,  Etc. 

Busiest  machine  on  the  farm — Kerosene  or  gasoline — Starts  easy— No 
cranking — Durable,  Reliable,  Guaranteed — Thousands  used.  Write  now 
for  description  and  bargain  factory  price  of  this  wonderful  farm  engine. 
The  Edwards  Motor  Co„  512  Main  SL.  Springfield.  O. 


ONES 

QUART 


one:*  ONEzW  ONE^M  onec*  ONE=™  one-;i«  one-m  0NE^ 

QUART  Nj  QUART  N  QUART  B  QUART  B  QUARJ  B  QUART  B  QUART  QUARJ  g  QUART 


20Extra  Quarts  of  Milk 

^  From  Every  Sack  of 


Count  ’em 


International  Special  Dairy  Molasses  Feed 


as  compared  to  using  wheat  feeds  or  ground  grains.  We  guarantee  this  in¬ 
crease  has  been  secured  in  hundreds  of  actual  tests.  INTERNATIONAL 
SPECIAL  DAIRY  MOLASSES  FEED  contains  protein,  molasses  and  fat 
combined  in  proper  proportions  to  provide  the  necessary  nutrients  and  energy 
required  for  maximum  milk  production.  Both  protein  and  molasses  produce 
milk.  Special  Dairy  contains  both.  This  great  feed  is  digestible  and  palatable 
and  is  skillfully  processed  and  mixed,  thus  insuring  a  big  extra  gain  in  milk. 


INTERNATIONAL 

Is  Breaking  All  Records! 

The  demand  for  INTERNATIONAL  SPECIAL  DAIRY 
MOLASSES  FEED  is  stronger  than  ever.  More  farmers 
are  feeding  INTERNATIONAL  SPECIAL  DAIRY 
MOLASSES  FEED  than  ever  before.  Y ear  after  year  the 
demand  has  steadily  grown.  1922  shipments  broke  all  of 
our  records— and  the  demand  is  getting  heavier. 

This  success  can  mean  but  one  thing  to  you,  Mr. 
Farmer  —  INTERNATION AL  SPECIAL  DAIRY 
MOLASSES  FEED  is  the  best  feed  on  the  market— best 
for  your  cows — best  for  your  pocketbook.  Don’t  be  mis¬ 
lead — accept  no  substitute.  There  is  only  one  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL.  Quality  tells  ! 

See  Your  Feed  Dealer  Today 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEEDCO. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

We  have  room  for  afev>  more  live  dealers  and  district  sales  agents 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Jersey  Calf 

Will  you  toll  me  the  proper  grain  mix¬ 
ture  for  a  Jersey  calf  six  weeks  old  and 
how  much  skim-milk.  o.  E. 

New  York. 

I  should  limit  the  skim-milk  fed  to  the 
calf  six  weeks  old  to  eight  quarts  a  day 
and.  being  unable  to  secure  some  one  of 
the  popular  brands  of  ready  mixed  calf 
feeds,  should  feed  all  of  the  following 
mixture  that  the  calf  would  clean  up 
with  relish  :  Three  parts  of  ground  oats, 
two  parts  of  wheat  bran,  one  part  of 
red  dog  flour,  one  of  linseed  meal,  and 
one  of  cornmeal.  By  tempting  the  calf 
after  drinking  with  some  of  this  grain, 
and  allowing  it  free  access  to  choice 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  it  will  soon  tak^  to 
eating  them  and  will  go  on  and  gain  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  The  amount  of 
skim-milk  can  be  gradually  increased  un¬ 
til  the  calf  is  getting  as  much  as  12 
quarts.  This  seems  to  be  about  the  max¬ 
imum  amount  that  a  calf  can  use  ad¬ 
vantageously. 


Handling  Family  Cow 

H  ill  you  advise  how  1  should  feed  my 
cow?  "Three  months  ago  she  gave  from 
38  to  20  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  Now 
she  only  gives  two  to  three.  I  feed  her 
corn,  cottonseed  meal  and  cornstalks. 
She  is  a  high  grade  Guernsey  cow. 

M.  B. 

If  your  family  cow  is  to  freshen  in  May 
you  should  arrange  to  have  her  go  dry 
and  enjoy  a  rest  period  during  March 
and  April.  The  reason  why  she  has  de¬ 
creased  her  flow  of  milk  is  probably  on 
account  of  her  period  of  gestation  ;  yet  if 
the  grain  ration  that  you  are  feeding  he 
limited  to  cornmeal,  cottonseed  meal  and 
cornstalks,  you  could  not  expect  maximum 
production.  More  variety  and  more  suc¬ 
culence  and  a  roughage  of  higher  quality 
should  be  substituted.  Secure  some  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover  hay  and  feed  her  during 
the  next  month  on  a  ration  resulting  from 
combining  25  lbs.  of  cornmeal,  20  lbs. 
ground  oat.s,  20  lbs.  bran,  15  lbs.  linseed 
meal,  15  lbs.  gluten  feed.  This  combina¬ 
tion  can  be  continued  during  her  dry 
period,  when  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  have  her  gain  in  weight  and  flesh,  and 
thus  be  in  good  condition  when  she  fresh¬ 
ens  again  in  May. 

After  the  inflammation  lias  all  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  udder,  whicli  will  he  a 
couple  of  weeks  after  calving,  the  grain 
ration  can  he  increased,  and  20  lbs.  of 
cottonseed  meal  added  to  the  mixture. 
Just  previous  to  calving,  and  following 
this  event,  restrict  her  ration  to.  equal 
parts  of  oats  and  bran.  Secure,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  some  second-cut  Alfalfa  hay.  <>r 
some  clover  that  is  of  good  color  and 
nicely  cured. 

Various  Feeding  Questions 

I  am  feeding  cows  25  lbs  of  silage  a 
dav  in  two  feedings  and  all  the  hay  they 
will  eat.  from  12  to  15  lbs  at  one  feeding. 

I  give  this  amount  twice  a  day.  Some 
sav  I  am  giving  too  much  bay.  I  am 
feeding  1  lb.  of  grain  for  every  •>  lbs.  ot 
milk,  but  do  not  get  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  The  hav  is  (oats  cut  in  the  milk  I 
and  Red-top.  I  am  feeding  200  lbs.  bran. 
100  lbs.  cornmeal.  100  lbs.  ground  oats, 
100  lbs.  cottonseed  ?>0  per  cent.  100  lbs 
oilmeal.  100  lbs.  gluten.  Is  this  a  good 
ration  for  above  roughage?  I  am  told 
I  do  not  have  to  feed  oilmeal  with  silage, 
but  I  think  it  keeps  the  cows  in  better 
condition.  Are  red  dog  middlings  good 
to  add  to  a  dairy  ration?  Could  I  feed  my 
horses  on  the  same  feed  given  my  dry 
cows,  one  bran,  one  ground  oats,  one  corn¬ 
meal.  one  oilmeal?  If  not  what  ground 
feed  is  the  best  for  them?  E.  p.  JR.  * 

Connecticut. 

The  ration  that  you  are  feeding  yields 
about  20  per  cent  of  protein,  and  while 
it,  is  true  that  you  are  feeding  rather 
extravagantly  of  roughage,  cows  schould 
be  given  all  of  this  material  that  they 
will  consume  with  relish.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  addition  of  50  lbs.  of  linseed 
meal  and  would  double  the  amount  of 
gluten  meal  and  corn  in  your  combina¬ 
tion.  This  will  increase  your  protein  to 
22  per  cent,  and  the  added  linseed  meal 
is  suggested  on  account  of  the  relatively 
large  amount  of  roughage  that  the  cows 
are  consuming.  It  might  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  supplement  your  silage  with 
moistened  beet  pulp.  Realizing,  how¬ 
ever.  that  this  feed  is  unusually  high  in 
cost  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  that  it  contributes,  one 
must  of  necessity  go  easy  on  the  amount 
fed.  Beet  pulp  does  increase  the  palat- 
ability  and  digestibility  of  the  other  in¬ 
gredients,  and  has  a  value  other  than  that 
indicated  by  its  chemical  comr  'sition. 

Since  you  are  feeding  200  lbs.  of  wheat 
bran.  I  should  not  suggest  the  use  of  red 
dog  flour,  for  cornmeal  will  supply  your 
carbohydrates  with  more  economy. 

Concerning  vour  suggestion  that  horses 
should  be  fed  the  same  as  your  dry  cows, 
namely,  equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  oats, 
bran  and  linseed  meal.  I  would  say  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  horses  as  much 
as  25  per  cent  of  linseed  meal.  A  better 
combination  would  be  five  parts  of  oats 
three  parts  of  bran,  two  parts  of  cracke 
corn  and  one  part  of  linseed  meal.  It 
the  horses  are  doing  regular  work,  ttm 
ration  might  be  further  simplified,  using 
a  combination  of  straight  corn  and  oats. 
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Easy  to  Use 

A  Silo  is  in  use  twice  daily 
for  6  or  7  months.  Conveni¬ 
ence  and  labor  and  time 
saving  is  important. 

In  a  Unadilla,  silage  is 
shoved  out  at  the  door 
level.  Gravity  carries  it 
“like  water  over  a  dam”. 
The  air  and  water-tight 
doors  cannot  stick.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  pitching 
of  tons  of  silage  overhead. 
/The  door  fasteners  form  a 
permanent  safety 
ladder  —  conveni¬ 
ent,  secure. 

Write  today 
for  big,  new 
illustrated 
catalog  which 
shows  Una¬ 
dilla  features 
of  convenience 
not  found  in 
any  other  silo. 

Get  our  special 
early  order  dis¬ 
count  offer. 

Unadilla  Silo 
Company 
Box  C 

Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  you  buy  a  silo,  send 
for  literature  and  prices  on 
Crasco,  steel  rodded  Silos. 

They  are  the  result  of  many  years 
of  silo  building.  Made  of  strong, 
selected  tongue  and  grooved 
stock. 

Craine  bail  hinged  refrigerator  doors 
insure  tight  closing  and  easy  open¬ 
ing.  Craine  door  front  ladder  built  for 
convenience. 

Made  by  builders 
of  famous  Craine 
Triple  Wall  Silos 
for  those  who  want 
a  single  wall  silo  at 
lower  cost. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 
Box  160 

Norwich,  New  York 


^MorefZT^Better  Silage 

Silage  from  a 
Natco  Silo  is 
sweeter  and 
more  nourish¬ 
ing  winter  and 

summer,  because  the 
enclosed  air  spaces  bet¬ 
ter  resist  air,  frost,  heat 
and  moisture.  A  Natco 
Silo  of  glazed,  hard 
burned  fire  clay,  re¬ 
inforced  with  best  steel, 
will  not  rust,  rot,  burst,  blow 
down  or  bum  up.  Easily  and 
quickly  erected.  Write  for  the 
new  Natco  on  the  Farm  Book 
and  ask  for  prices,  terms  and 
guarantee. 

NATCO  W  TI LE  J 

NATIONAL- FIRE  •  PROOFING  •  COMPANY 

1135  Fulton  Building  ::  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  expl; 

- - - - ?  how  you  can  s 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  R 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  t 
any  running 
pear.  Send  for 
at  today. 

Metric  WHmICs. 

u  m. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Poor  Producers 

1  have  six  cows.  They  dropped  off  on 
their  milk  in  the  Fall  when  the  pasture 
i  got  short.  It  seems  with  all  the  feed  they 
are  getting  they  don’t  pick  up  any  on 
j  the  milk,  although  they  look  fit  enough. 
I  am  feeding  them  each  two  bushels  of 
silage,  two  quarts  of  ground  corn  and 
oats,  a  pound  of  cottonseed  meal.  10  lbs. 
Alfalfa  hay  and  all  the  corn  fodder  they 
will  clean  up  in  a  day.  T  raised  four  of 
them  myself,  and  this  is  the  best  care 
they  ever  received  yet.  still  they  don’t  give 
any  more  milk  than  they  used  to  on  just 
corn  fodder.  n.  o.  j. 

It  would  seem  that  the  reason  why  your 
cows  are  not  giving  a  satisfactory  amount 
of  milk  is  because  you  are  feeding  them 
an  insufficient  amount  of  grain.  While  it 
is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  allow  cows  all 
of  the  silage  and  roughage  that  they  will 
consume  this  practice  must  be  followed 
up  by  the  use  of  sufficient  concentrates  to 
enable  the  cows  to  produce  their  max¬ 
imum  flow  of  milk.  A  ration  limited  to 
ground  corn  and  oats  and  cottonseed  meal 


would  be  faulty  in  that  it  failed  to  sat¬ 
isfy  their  requirements  for  variety,  also 
that  it  is  unwise  to  seek  all  of  the  pro¬ 
tein  from  one  source.  Obviously  if  your 
cows  do  not  produce  more  on  the  ration 
that  you  are  feeding  than  they  did  on 
cornstalks  alone  it  follows  that  they  are 
being  improperly  fed. 

Since  you  have  corn  and  oats  ground 
together  it  is  suggested  that  the  following 
concentrates  be  purchased  and  com¬ 
pounded  :  ground  corn  and  oats,  400  lbs. ; 
coarse  wheat  bran.  200  lbs. ;  4.4  per  cent 
cottonseed  meal.  150  lbs.  ;linseed  meal.  100 
lbs. ;  gluten  meal,  150  lbs.  This  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  21-per  cent  protein  feed  and  ought 
to  satisfy  cows  of  limited  production.  If 
by  chance  any  of  the  cows  milk  more 
than  80  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  I  should  add 
enougv  more  cottonseed  meal  and  linseed 
meal  to  bring  this  combination  up  to  24 
per  cent  of  protein.  Mix  the  grain  with 
the  silage  and  allow  substantially  one 
pound  of  grain  for  each  three  pounds  of 
milk  produced  per  cow  per  day.  Let  them 
have  access  to  the  Alfalfa  and  corn  fodder 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  see  to 
it  that  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of  salt  is 
added  to  the  combination. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  dairy¬ 
men  feel  that  such  concentrates  as  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  linseed  meal  are  too 
pensive,  and  insist  upon  feeding  extra¬ 
vagantly  of  corn  and  oats.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again  that  the 
efficiency  of  such  home  grown  products 
as  corn  and  oats  is  very  materially  in¬ 
creased  when  they  are  properly  supported 
by  concentrated  feeds  of  this  character. 
While  silage  and  Alfalfa,  when  fed  alone, 
will  produce  milk  economically  they  will 
not  enable  cows  to  work  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  is  curious  that  a  feeding  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  bushels  of  silage  and  10 
lbs.  of  Alfalfa  hay  in  themselves  have  not 
enabled  your  cows  to  produce  more  milk. 
It  is  probable  that  the  animals  them¬ 
selves  are  low  producers  and  if  this  is 
the  case  any  system  of  feeding  that  might 
be  inaugurated  would  result  in  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Hence  I  would  suggest  that  you 
get  in  touch  with  the  cow  test  associa¬ 
tion  in  your  neighborhood,  or  by  your¬ 
self  weigh  the  milk  and  see  just  how 
many  pounds  they  are  producing  for  a 
given  amount  of  feed.  If  they  fail  to 
give  you  a  new  dollar  in  milk  for  an  old 
dollar  spent  for  feed  then  I  should  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  and  secure  animals  that  are 
known  to  he  workers  and  profitable  pro¬ 
ducers. 


Feeding  Soy  Beans 

Is  it  right  to  feed  grain  to  a  cow  right 
up  to  the  time  she  freshens?  My  grain 
ration  is :  2  pk.-  bran.  2  pk.  ground  oats, 
1  pk.  cornmeal.  1  pk.  linseed  meal.  I 
feed  0  qts.  of  tbe  above  mixture  a  day, 
two  feedings,  besides  one  qt.  beet  pulp, 
moistened  at  a  feed.  Is  it  right  to  feed 
Soy  bean  hay  right  up  to  the  time  the 
cow  freshens?  g.  m. 

Rhode  Island. 

Soy  bean  hay  can  be  safely  fed  right 
up  to  the  time  of  freshening.  It  is  a 
legume  rich  in  protein  and  high  in  min¬ 
eral  matter  and,  while  not  especially 
palatable,  it  serves  a  useful  function  in 
feeding  dairy  cows.  Since  Soy  bean  hay 
is  so  difficult  to  cure  one  caution  that 
must  be  exercised  is  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  no  mold  or  fungus  present  in  the 
cured  product. 

It  is  possible  that  your  grain  ration 
would  be  improved  by  adding  more  variety 
and  obtaining  your  protein  from  more 
sources.  Rather  than  select  the  ingre¬ 
dients  on  a  measure  basis  I  propose  that 
your  mixture  consist  of :  200  lbs.  bran, 
200  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  cornmeal, 
150  lbs.  linseed  meal,  150  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal.  100  lbs.  gluten  meal. 

Unless  salt  is  kept  before  the  animals 
at  all  times  add  one  or  two  per  cent  to 
this  combination.  One  quart  of  beet  pulp 
would  be  scarcely  sufficient  to  provide 
succulence,  and  it  would  be  advantageous  I 
to  feed  more  of  this  product  to  cows  in  | 
milk.  Dry  cows  do  not  require  any  beet 
pulp. 


IF  you  were  to  take  the  time  to  place  each  seed  in 
*  the  soil  by  hand — at  a  carefully  measured  depth — 
and  at  exactly  the  right  spot  to  assure  uniform  sowing — 

You  would  be  doing  the  very  thing  that  is  done 
better — and  a  thousand  times  faster — by 


For  Team  or  Any  Tractor 

•  For  more  than  fifty  years  Superior  Seeding  has  meant  better 
seeding.  And  today  these  world-famous  drills  save  so  much  time, 
labor  and  seed — and  increase  harvest  profits  so  surely 
through  bettered  quality  and  quantity — that  no  farmer 
who  grows  grain  can  afford  not  to  own  a  Superior. 

Get  the  whole  story  of  better  seeding — in  this  interesting 
book  which  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Write  today. 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Giants 
in 

Strength 


When  you  build 
a  new  silo  or  rebuild 
your  old  one,  make  it 
a  Craine— the  strongest 
as  well  as  handsomest  silo  made. 
Its  three-wall  construction  gives 
perfect  silage  protection.  Outside 
the  wall  of  upright  staves  is  an 
air-tight,  water-proof,  frost-defying 
Inner  wall  of  Silafelt.  Outside  of  both 
is  the  spiral  Crainelox  covering,  ot 
giant  strength — no  hoops,  lugs,  weak 
spots,  repairs,  but  permanent  protec¬ 
tion  for  every  inch  of  wall. 

.  You  can  rebuild  an  old  stave  silo 
into  a  Craine  at  half  the  cost  of  a  new 
silo.  Write  for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalog  and  special  discount  on  early 
orders.  Agents  wanted. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  1  1 0,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Our  easy  terms 
are  all  we  need 
to  talk  about. 


does  its  own 
talking.  It  is  a 
thoroughbred. 

Agent *  Wanted 

QUALITY 
MFG.  CO. 

INC. 

Hagefstown,  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


iimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Edmonds’ 

Poultry 
Account 
Book 

illlllllllllllllllllillilllllllllllllllllllllllliili 


A  complete  record. 
q  Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
□  Price,  postpaid,  $]. 

TOR  SALE  BY 
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for  setting  in  Spring.  Cement  posts  can’t  rot 
or  burn.  They  get  stronger  with  age ;  make 
your  property  impressive.  Mold  them  in  your 
spare  time. 

The  ALPHA  dealer  will  give  you,  with  our 
compliments,  “ALPHA  CEMENT — How  to 


*lpha 

"The  GUARANTEED 
PORTLAND 

cement 

HARK  REGISTER*0  g 


Use  It,”  a  practical,  104-page, 
illustrated  handbook.  Tells 
about  post-molding  and 
scores  of  permanent,  attrac¬ 
tive  cement  improvements. 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON,  PA. 

140  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh  Baltimore 

Jronton,  Ohio  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Plants  at:  Jamesville,  N.  Y.  Cementon,  N.  Y. 
Martins  Creek,  Pa.  Alpha,  N.  J.  Manheim,  W.  Va. 
Jronton,  Ohio  La  Salle,  Ill.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bellevue,  Mich. 


use  Alpha  Cement 


FENCE 


Why  Peerless 
Fence  Satisfies 

l!  PEERLESS  WIRE  S  FENCE  CO. 

Cleveland,  0. 

Having  a  general  ac-l 
lquaintance  with  the  de-J 
isirability  of  Peer  lea  a  I 
j  Fence  and  the  well  man-  J 
I  aged  company,  I  can } 
'  highly  recommend  it  aa  ! 
|  theheatall-purpose  fence) 
jin  this  county.  I  know! 
j  of  fence  still  in  use  which  ' 
|  has  been  up  for  20  years,  j 
Yours  truly. 

Henry  W.  Stevens, 
Tecumseh,  Mich.  1 


Now  Sold  Direct  from  Factory 

Our  New  Plan  of  selling  the  famous  Peerless  Fence  direct  from 
three  big  factories  is  “glad  news”  for  farmers.  It  means  the 
cutting  out  of  all  “in-between”  profits  and  a  slash  in  prices  that 
will  save  farmers  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars.  Now  you 
can  get  this  well-known,  high-standard  fence,  also  gates,  steel 
posts,  barb  wire,  smooth  wire,  paints  and  roofings,  at  the 

Lowest  Prices  Ever  Quoted 

on  Peerless  Fence,  Gates,  Roofing  and  Paints.  Don’t  fail  to  send  at  once 
for  our  New,  Direct-from-Faetory  Peerless  Catalog — over  100  pages  of  sen¬ 
sational  bargains — prices  that  will  be  a  glad  surprise  to  you.  For  example? 

Peerless  Farm  Fence,  per  rod,  17  cts  and  up 
Steel  Farm  Gates,  each  .$3.65  I  Lawn  Fence,  per  ft.  .  .  7ets 

Steel  Posts,  each  .  .  .  22cts  I  Paint,  per  gallon  .  .  .  $1.19 

Barb  Wire,  80  rod  spool  .  $2.47  |  Roofing,  100  sq.  feet,  roll  .  $1.25 

And  so  on,  throughout  this  great  money  saving  book,  our  prices  will  be  a 

revelation  to  you.  The  same,  old  time,  high  quality — the  prices  cut  to  rock 
bottom  through  our  change  in  selling  direct  from  factory  to  you. 

FREE,  Send  For  It  TODAY 

Just  drop  us  a  postcard  for  this  big  money-saving 
book.  See  for  yourself  the  money  you  can  save. 

Everything  you  buy  is  backed  by  a  “money- 
back”  guarantee.  You  take  no  risk.  Write  for 
catalog  today. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

y  Dept.  4322  Cleveland,  Ohio 

'Factories  at  Cleveland*  Ohio*  Adrian,  Mich,  and  Memphla,  Tonn. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches  —  philos¬ 
ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  »  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Dairy  Questions 

We  are  feeding  mixed  hay  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  grain  :  200  lbs.  crushed  oats,  100 
lbs.  cottonseed.  100  lbs  meal.  100  buck¬ 
wheat  mids.  Will  you  tell  us  of  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  that  will  give  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  milk?  We  would  like  to  raise  our 
grain  for  next  year.  What  grains  can 
we  raise  on  a  farm  in  this  State  that 
could  be  used  for  a  balanced  ration? 
There  is  a  silo  on  this  farm  in  which  the 
silage  spoils.  It  is  single  boarded  matched 
lumber,  square  silo,  with  no  roof.  Is 
there  any  way  it  can  be  fixed  so  we 
can  use  it  next  year?  We  are  on  a 
rented  farm.  C.  8. 

New  York. 

With  mixed  hay  and  no  silage  and  a 
ration  restricted  to  crushed  oats,  cotton¬ 
seed,  and  buckwheat  middlings  it  is  clear 
that  your  daily  production  of  milk  would 
be  unsatisfactory.  While  the  ration  car¬ 
ries  enough  protein  it  would  not  be  pal¬ 
atable.  I  would  suggest  the  following: 
200  lbs.  crushed  oats,  150  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal.  200  lbs.  buckwheat  middlings,  200 
lbs.  gluten  feed,  150  lbs.  bran.  100  lbs. 
linseed  meal. 

Probably  it  would  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
strict  your  crops  to  corn  and  oats  and 
clover  hay  or  mixed  hay  ;  yet  Soy  beans 
might  be  produced  as  a  source  of  protein. 
Buckwheat  also  provides  a  very  useful 
feed  for  dairy  cows.  It  is  usually  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  purchase  such  concentrates 
as  are  necessary  to  bring  home  grown 
products  into  balance  so  far  as  protein  is 
concerned. 

Square  silos  have  practically  all  been 
discarded,  for  they  do  not  preserve  the 
silage  satisfactorily.  Round  silos  have 
many  advantages  and  can  be  made  air 
tight  which  is  essential.  If  you  are  on 
a  rented  farm  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
would  be  worth  while  for  you  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  overhauling  this  silo.  Much 
would  be  gained  by  seeking  the  advice  of 
a  builder  who  could  estimate  the  cost. 
The  owner  of  the  farm  ought  to  bear  this 
expense.  Usually  in  such  instances  the 
owner  has  found  it  more  advantageous  to 
construct  a  new  round  silo  outright  than 
attempt  to  readjust  a  square  silo  to 
modern  conditions. 


Feeding  Calves 

What  is  the  best  grain  rations  for 
calves  that  are  being  raised  on  powdered 
skim-milk,  and  for  calves  after  they  are 
old  enough  to  get  along  without  the  milk 
eating  silage  and  clover  hay?  We  have 
been  feeding  a  grain  ration  of  100  lbs. 
cornmeal,  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs. 
wheat  feed  and  30  lbs.  oilmeal.  It  does 
not  keep  the  calves  in  as  good  flesh  as  it 
should.  They  have  all  of  the  above  mix¬ 
ture  that  they  will  clean  up  three  times 
a  day.  J.  B.  H. 

New  York. 

If  you  have  skim-milk  nothing  is  gained 
by  feeding  powdered  milk  in  addition.  As 
a  source  of  protein  it  is  an  expensive 
ingredient  and  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  this  product  will  make  up  any  de¬ 
ficiency  in  vitamines  that  calves  will  en¬ 
counter.  No  doubt  you  would  have  bet¬ 
ter  results  from  the  use  of  some  complete 
calf  feed  rather  than  attempt  to  use  the 
skim-milk  powder  exclusively.  Young 
calves  will  not  utilize  silage  advan¬ 
tageously.  It  is  far  better  to  force  them 
to  obtain  all  of  their  roughage  from  either 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay.  If  the  second  or 
third  cutting  of  Alfalfa  hay  seems  to  pro¬ 
duce  undue  laxativeness,  which  is  often 
the  ease,  then  feed  the  coarser  stemmed 
Alfalfa  to  youngsters  of  this  age. 

The  grain  ration  that  you  have  been 
using  ought  to  be  very  satisfactory.  Make 
sure  that  the  oats  are  not  moldy  and 
that  the  yellow  cornmeal  is  not  caked  or 
moldy.  Rather  than  use  the  so-called 
wheat  feed,  which  can  be  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  bran  or  middlings.  I  should  use 
only  pure  wheat  bran.  It  might  be  well 
to  use  cracked  corn  rather  than  the  corn¬ 
meal  for  it  will  induce  more  chewing.  _  If 
they  are  growing  and  gaining  in  weight 
this  is  all  that  one  ought  to  expect  for  it  is 
a  very  common  error  to  maintain  young 
calves  in  high  condition.  Where  flesh  is  de¬ 
manded  and  the  calves  are  turned  out  to 
pasture  in  the  coming  Spring  they  will  go 
backward  rather  than  forward.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  they  are  maintained 
in  good  vigorous  condition,  supplied 
plenty  of  good  roughage  and  then  pastured 
they  will  gain  on  the  grass  during  the 
Summer  and  be  a  happy  surprise  when 
they  are  put  into  Winter  quarters  the 
next  Fall.  One  has  plenty  of  time  to  put 
flesh  on  heifers  after  they  are  safely  set¬ 
tled,  but  it  is  only  a  waste  of  feed  to  try 
to  keep  the  baby  fat  on  calves  through¬ 
out  their  growing  and  developing  period. 


Feeding  Jersey  Cows 

Will  you  please  send  me  a  balanced 
ration  for  feeding  Jersey  cows  using  mid¬ 
dlings  which  I  have  on  hand.  H.  L.  H. 

Long  Island. 

Assuming  that  you  have  silage  and 
hoping  that  you  have  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay  available  I  would  propose  the  follow¬ 
ing  grain  mixture  containing  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  which  you  have  on  hand  :  300  lbs 
middlings.  200  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal, 
100  lbs.  oats.  250  lbs.  gluten  meal.  150 
lbs.  linseed  meal.  Moistened  beet  pulp 
should  be  fed  in  conjunction  with  this 
mixture,  in  the  absence  of  silage  or  roots. 


HINMAN 

MILKER 


Clean  Milk 
at  Lowest  Cost 

Hundreds  of  Hinman  Milker 
users  are  producers  of  cer¬ 
tified  milk.  They  get  extra 
money  for  extra  low  bac¬ 
teria  count. 

Clean  milk  with  a  Hinman 
Milker  is  natural,  because 
the  Hinman  is  so  simple  it 
is  easy  to  keep  clean. 

Hinman  Milkers  cost  less 
to  buy,  next  to  nothing  to 
keep  in  repair,  and  very  lit¬ 
tle  to  keep  clean.  They  cut 
milking  time  to  one -third, 
reduce  labor  to  one-third 
of  that  required  by  hand 
milking. 

Get  the  Hinman  Catalog, 
which  shows  why  the  Hinman 
is  the  most  practical  milker 
that  produces  clean  milk  and 
is  in  use  in  most  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  dairies  of  prize  cows. 


HINMAN 
MILKING 
MACHINE  CO- 
Fourth  Street 
Oneida.  N.  Y. 


HINMAN 

Agency 

Open  In  a 
few  territories 
for  live  men 
Write 


STAY 


Built  in  every  detail  for 
long  life  and  tight-fitting 
stability.  Heavy,  sound 
staves,  creosoted ;  over¬ 
sized  threads^  on  heavy 
steel  hoops.  Close-fitting, 
safe-like  doors.  Handsome 
red-cedar  roof.  Write  for 
booklet  and  special  proposi¬ 
tion  for  early  buyers. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt, 


GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 


And  Save  Money 

Dirigu  and  Standard  Silos  still 
lead  in  high  quality  lumber  and 
exclusive  features.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction. 

12x30  AS  LOW  AS  $264.35 

Liberal  discount  for  early  order.  Send 
for  description  and  prices  of  all  sizes. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 
AUBURN,  ME. 


POULTRY  BREEDING 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

By  JAMES  DRYDEN 

A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry  authority.  Price  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St..  New  York  City 
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Buy  the 

’‘Milwaukee”  strictly  as 
money-making  equipment.  You’ll  be 
doubly  satisfied,  when  you  find  out  the 
many  ways  the  “Milwaukee”  saves  work 
on  the  farm.  Fresh,  running  water,  no 
storage  tank  to  freeze  or  foul.  Sizes  as  low 
as  $125.  Write  for  64-page  catalog:. 

*  Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 

&J1  15  Keefe  Ave. 

^  Milwaukee 
WJs* 


“A.C.A.” 

Will  Cure 

Your  Cattle 
of 

Lice, 

Mange, 

Itching, 

in  15  Days 
or  you  don’t 
pay  me  a 
cent ! 


I  MEAN  just  what  I 
say.  “A  C  A.”  must 
cure  in  15  days— and 
1  don't  care  how  bad  a 
case  you  give  me— if  it 
doesn't  cure  in  15  days 
you  get  your  money 
back  without  question. 
Try  a  can  on  my  say  so. 

A  can  of  “A.C.A.”  (concentrated)  produces  5  gallons 
of  solution.  Price.  gl'.OO.  including  delivery  charges. 
Apply  it  with  brush,  sponge  or  spray. 

GUARANTEED  NON-POISONOUS.  ' 

Send  No  Money  Kr 

ery.  If  it  doesn't  cure  Lice,  Mange  or  Itch  in  15  day6 
Pll  return  every  cent  you  paid.  Your  word  is  good 
enough  for  me.  Write  today  and  be  convinced. 


L.  BARON 

Baco  Laboratories 

Dept.  7D  1 884  Pitkin  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


The  GLOBE  Silo 


Represents  fifty  years  ®f  progress 
in  silo  construction. 

The  Globe  is  durable,  made  of 
best  Canadian  spruce,  or  Douglas 
fir;  heavy  matching,  double 
splines,  and  our  new  flexible  door 
makes  it  air-tight — no  spoilage  at 
edges  or  doors.  Globe  extension 
top  takes  care  of  the  settling — 
you  can  All  it  clear  to  the  top 
with  packed  silage,  increasing  the 
actual  tonnage  capacity. 

Prices  from  $3.00  per  ton  ca¬ 
pacity  up;  several  sizes. 

Send  for  catalog.  «r  write  for 
agency  proposition. 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


INDIGESTION 

If  you  still  have  it,  it's  your  own  fault. 
PTHICim  Indigestion  Powder  relieves 
“■  ■  I  W  W  w  quickly  and  removes  cause. 
Write  us  for  Gold  Seal  Vial  with  handy  measuring 
cap.  6  doses  for  28  cents,  C.  O.  D. 

ETHICU8  Laboratories  1819  Broadway,  Naw  York  City 


Limestone  Pulverizers 

Sold  through  your  local 
fordson  dealer;  sweep¬ 
ing  reductions  in  price. 
Write  for  free  catalogue. 

O  B  WISE  PULVERIZER  CO’ 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

MARKETS  HOLDING  WELL  ;  APPLE  PRICES 

COMPARED  ;  WIDE  SPREAD  OF  POTATO 
PRTCES  ;  EASY  MONEY  HELPED 
OVER-PRODUCTION. 

The  market  position  of  most  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  good,  except  potatoes.  Cab¬ 
bage  and  onions  have  not  been  keeping 
very  well.  They  show  considerable  shrink¬ 
age  and  the  supply  is  not  so  great  as  es¬ 
timated  early  in  the  season.  Southern 
Winter  cabbage  and  imported  Spanish 
onions  are  not  competing  very  hard  with 
Northern  native  stock,  and  the  price  has 
shown  a  slow  upward  movement  for  about 
two  months  past.  The  price  in  large  city 
markets  for  choice  yellow  stock  is  around 
$3  per  100  lbs.  and  for  fair  quality  $2.50. 
Cabbage  is  well  above  $22  per  ton  at 
Eastern  shipping  points. 

APPLES  EAST  AND  WEST 

Standard  grade  Baldwin  apples  sell  in 
the  large  cities  at  $4  to  $5  per  bbl.  Same 
crop  cold  storage  sell  up  to  $5.50  and  No. 
2’s  down  to  $3.  Choice  basket  and  box 
stock  range  around  $1.50.  Greenings  and 
Southern  Yorks  range  slightly  below 
Baldwins,  while  Spys  and  Kings  sell  25c 
to  75c  per  bbl.  higher. 

Western  apples  are  not  bringing  fancy 
prices  to  growers.  Top  grades  of  choice 
varieties  sell  as  high  as  $2.50  per  West¬ 
ern  box  in  leading  cities,  and  lower  grades 
from  $1.50  up,  hut  prices  at  Western  ship¬ 
ping  points  range  80c  to  $1.50,  according 
to  grade  and  variety.  Comparing  these 
prices  with  quotations  of  $3.75  to  $4.25 
per  bbl.  at  shipping  points  in  Western 
New  York,  and  reckoning  3  boxes  to  the 
barrel,  it  appears  that  the  Eastern  grow¬ 
ers  are  holding  their  own  in  the  first  sea¬ 
son  in  which  large  crops  of  both  West¬ 
ern  and  Eastern  apples  have  come  into 
competition. 

High  freight  charges  and  packing  and 
refrigeration  or  heating  cut  into  net  re¬ 
turns  of  Western  orehardists.  Probably 
the  majority  of  Northwestern  orehardists 
would  be  glad  to  accept  $1  per  bn.  for  all 
grades  net  at  the  farm.  Many  Eastern 
growers  near  large  markets  have  been  able 
to  sell  No.  l’s,  oiy  perhaps  l’s  and  2’s  to¬ 
gether  at  around  $1.25  per  bn.  box  or 
basket  net  at  the  farm  with  few  deduc¬ 
tions  for  marketing  expense  of  any  kind. 
Such  conditions  contrast  with  apple  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  where 
whole  orchards  went  to  waste  for  lack 
of  demand,  or  sometimes  for  want  of  cars 
for  loading.  Box  apples  have  been  doing 
better  than  barrels  in  the  British  markets. 
As  a  rule  this  season  it  has  paid  better 
to  sell  barreled  apples  in  domestic  mar¬ 
kets,  rather  than  to  assume  the  risks  and 
expense  of  export. 

POTATO  PRICES  DIFFER 

The  potato  market  showed  little  change 
all  through  January.  The  spread  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  widen  between  Eastern  and 
Western  country  prices.  Thus  potatoes 
brings  %c  in  Idaho,  a  little  more  than 
%c  in  Wisconsin  and  adjoining  states, 
close  to  lc  in  Northern  Maine,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  lc  in  Western  New  York. 
There  is  considerable  difference  in  city 
prices  too.  Western  and  Southern  city 
markets  quote  SOc  to  $1.25  per  100  lbs., 
while  Eastern  markets  average  about 
$1.50.  There  may  be  something  worth 
thinking  about  in  such  prices  at  25c  per 
100  lbs.  on  the  regular  run  of  Idaho 
stock  at  shipping  point  compared  with 
the  quotation  of  $2  for  Tdaho  rurals, 
“Bakers,”  at  Cincinnati.  Even  at  ship¬ 
ping  points  this  Baking  stock  brings  dou¬ 
ble  the  ordinary  price,  a  difference  which 
means  a  little  profit  instead  of  loss,  even 
though  considerable  stock  had  been 
thrown  out  to  get  the  grade  desired. 

TOO  MANY  POTATO  LOANS 

The  weak  side  of  the  recent  lending  of 
Government  money  to  farmers  is  that  it 
sometimes  tended  to  over-production  and 
low  prices.  Thus  the  potato  farmers  of 
Wisconsin,  who  had  low  prices  two  sea¬ 
sons  ago  and  a  short  crop  last  season, 
probably  would  have  planted  rather 
lightly  this  past  season,  but  for  loans  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  Government.  They  often 
used  the  money  to  raise  another  big  crop 
of  potatoes,  which  is  worth  less  than  cost 
and  there  they  are;  worse  off  than  if  they 
had  worried  along  without  borrowing. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  kindness  to  refuse  a 
man  a  loan.  Too  easy  money  supplied  to 
a  large  group  of  people  may  lead  to  over¬ 
doing  the  business  and  taking  big  risks.* 
The  same  cause  threatens  over-produc¬ 
tion  in  livestock.  It  has  paid  to  feed  the 
meat  animals  the  past  year  or  two.  Corn 
and  hay  have  been  cheap  in  the  West. 
Working  people  have  been  back  again  on 
their  jobs  and  able  to  buy  meat,  but 
thousands  of  farmers  are  talking  of  feed¬ 
ing  more  stock,  borrowing  the  money  if 
needed.  If  they  do,  the  meat  supply  will 
increase  and  prices  may  come  down. 

G.  B.  F. 


^  Robberies  of  jewelers  throughout  the 
United  States  decreased  in  1322.  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Jewelers’ 
Security  Alliance.  Total  losses  suffered 
by  the  trade  amounted  to  about  $1,500,- 
000,  as  compared  with  $2,000,000  in  1921. 
There  were  <  777  attacks  committed  in 
1922.  as  against  973  in  the  year  preced¬ 
ing.  Chicago  has  the  ivorst  record.  New 
York  is  next,  and  Kansas  City.  St.  Louis, 
Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  and  Detroit  are 
next  in  order.  San  Francisco  and  Denver 
show  improvement,  and  Boston  and 
Cleveland  are  almost  free  from  jewel 
thieves. 


rhere  are  now  more  than 
1 0,000  De  Laval  Milkers  in  use 


in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  group 
of  users  of  any  kind  of  equip¬ 
ment  is  more  satisfied. 

This  is  a  remarkable  record  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  these  milkers 
were  introduced  and  sold  during 
the  ivorst  financial  depression  the 
country  has  ever  known — when  no 
equipment  of  any  kind  was  pur¬ 
chased  except  that  which  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  which 
would  make  and  save  money. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  has 
proved  in  a  striking  way  that  it 
is  a  necessity  on  every  farm  where 
ten  or  more  cows  are  milked,  and 
that  it  will  save  and  make  enough 
money  to  pay  for  itself  in  a  short 
time. 

Many  cows  milked  the  De  Laval 
way  have  made  splendid  records, 
most  notable  of  which  is  Orndyke 
Pietertje  Korndyke,  owned  by 


Mr.  R.  R.  Stevens  of  Bowman- 
ville,  Ontario,  who  has  just  re¬ 
cently  made  a  world’s  record  in 
the  305-day  class.  Owners,  almost 
without  exception,  state  they  get 
more  milk  with  a  De  Laval,  with 
the  same  cows  and  feed,  than 
with  any  other  method  of  milk¬ 
ing,  either  hand  or  machine. 

More  than  this,  some  of  the  best 
certified  milk  today  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  with  a  De  Laval,  proving 
that  it  is  capable  of  producing  the 
highest  grade  of  milk. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  has  proved 
beyond  question  of  doubt  that  it 
can  produce  more  and  cleaner 
milk,  at  great  saving  in  time  and 
labor.  It  increases  production  and 
cuts  the  cost  of  production.  It  is 
bound  to  make  more  profit  and 
put  more  satisfaction  in  the  dairy 
business.  Sold  on  easy  terms. 
Write  for  complete  information. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29  E.  Madison  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  St. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


Best  Locking 
Device  ° 
Ever  Made 


SHOE 


ik 


VZ- — HbXrn 

U  I  PM  ENT 


An  improvement  found  only 
on  West  Bend  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment.  One  lever  locks  in  or 
releases  from  2  to  50  cows 
instantly,  and  also  operates 
cow-stops.  Saves  thousands 
of  steps.  Simple,  practical 
and  indestructible.  Used  on 
the  best  dairy  farms  every¬ 
where.  Our  steel  stalls,, 
mangers,  pens,  litter  carriers, 
ve'ntilators,  water  bowls  and 
other  dairy  barn  necessities 
are  your  best  investment. 
Get  our 


Big,  FREE  Barn  Equipment  Book 

Explains  entire  line,  also  our  special  FREE  service  to 
farmers  building  new  or  equipping  old  barns  with  the  best 
labor-saving  devices.  Blue  prints  furnished.  Drop  us  a 
postal  for  full  information.  We  are  helping  thousands  of 
farmers  make  more  profit  out  of  their  barns.  Why  not  you? 
Write  TODAY 

WEST  BEND  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

West  Bend,  Wii.  Syracuse,  N.  f. 

Write  nearest  office — Address  Dept.  B 


Thousands  of  New  Subscribers 

have  become  interested  in  Hope  Farm  and  its  people.  They  may  not 
know  that  those  notes  have  been  printed  for  20  years  and  more. 
Some  25  of  the  best  of  these  old-time  sketches  have  been  published 
in  book  form.  This  book  is  called 

HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

Every  reader  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  should  own  a  copy.  Among 
other  remarkable  tributes  is  the  following: 

Mr.  M  and  I  have  just  finished  Hope  Farm  Notes, 
and  I  wish  you  would  express  to  Mr.  Collingwood  the 
pleasure  that  it  gave  us.  We  both  liked  it  very  much, 
and  rarely  do  we  both  like  the  same  book! 

Ohio.  M.  H.  M. 

It  is  rare  that  any  single  book  will  appeal  to  all  members  of  the 
family  This  one  will  because  it  is  filled  with  kindly  feeling  and 
human  nature.  It  should  be  in  every  country  home. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send 
me.  postpaid,  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . 

Town . 

State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . . 
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Prepare 

YOUR  HORSES 
for  Spring  Work 

Time  will  mean  money  to  you,  Mr, 
Farmer,  one  of  these  days 

— when  spring  comes  on,  when  the 
sun  begins  to  shine. 

The  acres  you  plow,  or  harrow,  or 
sow,  each  day  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  good  condition  of  your  team. 

Condition  them  now  with  a  course  of 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

You  can  feel  it  on  the  lines 

It  helps  them  shed  their  winter’s  coat, 
whets  their  appetite,  tones  up  their  digestion, 
cleans  out  the  bowels  and  kidneys,  drives  out 
the  worms. 

Feed  your  workers  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
and  you  will  soon  discover  that  you  have  a 
team  before  you  that  can  do  an  honest  day’s 
work,  without  a  pant  or  a  tremble  of  the 
muscle.  They  will  be  there  for  business — and 
willing. 

Excellent  for  mares  in  foal — and  colts  of 
any  age.  GUARANTEED. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  horses  or  mules 
you  have;  he  has  a  package  to  suit. 

25  lb.  Pail,  $2.25  100  lb.  Drum,  $8.00 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada.. 

Honest  goods— honest  price— why  pay  more? 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


1  spent  SO 
years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  Tonic. 
Gilbert  Hess 

M.D..  D.V.S. 


Dr. Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

Keeps  the  Dairy  and  Stables  Healthful  and  Clean  Smelling 


RlaicAford’s 

CALF  MEAL 

Write  for  chart  No.  C-29.  "How  to 
Feed  Calves,”  giving  important 
authoritative  information  for 
farmers.  Sent  you  FREE. 

BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 

...  ,  _  In  business 

Waukegan  over  122  years 


SAVE  YOUR  BARNS  use  "*11  O ME  ”0fbrand 


Merely 

WOOD 


PRESERVER.  Prevents  rot.  Gallon,  $1. 

HOME  PRODUCTS.  Inc.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Will  Earn  More 
Profit  for  You 


Many  users  ot  STRUVEN'S  FISH  MEAL  have 
proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  just  what  this 
necessary  food  supplement  will  do.  It  supplies 
proteins  and  minerals  essential  for  profitable  feed¬ 
ing.  Made  from  fresh,  whole  fish,  finely  ground. 
Instructions  for  better  feeding,— free. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Saved  From  Delay  at  Vital  Time 

by  SAVE -THE -HORSE 

WHEN  delay  means  hundreds  of  dollars  loss— possibly  almost  a  year’s  profits— because  of  lame¬ 
ness,  then  Save -Tbe-Horse  saves  you.  It  cures  SPAVIN,  Ringbone,  Thoropin,  or, — Shoulder, 
Knee.  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  disease;  while  horse  keeps  working.  Don't  take  a  chance  this  year 
on  being  delayed  at.a  vital  time.  Have  a  bottle  of  SAVE-THE-HORSE  ready  for  emergencies. 

SAVE-THE-HORSE  CURES.  We  give  a  signed  MONEY-BACK  Guarantee  to  cure.  Success 
for  29  years  and  over  350,000  satisfied  users  testify  to  its  remarkable  achievement.  Why  run  need¬ 
less  risk?  It  costs  you  nothing  to  know  all  about  Save -The-Horse.  Write  for  FREE  96-page  BOOK. 
I  ells  how  to  locate,  understand  and  treat  every  kind  of  lameness.  This  serviceable  BOOK,  sample 
guarantee  and  expert  veterinary  advice,— all  FREE.  No  obligation,  write  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL.  COMPANY,  324  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with  Signed  Contract,  or  sent  prepaid. 


f 
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Ill-flavored  Butter 

When  butter  is  a  few  days  old  it  tastes 
slightly  bitter.  The  cow  gets  two  mashes 
a  day,  night  and  morning.  I  make  a 
mash  of  mangels,  cornmeal  and  bran,  and 
we  feed  her  cornstalks ;  no  hay.  She  gets 
plenty  of  pure  water  that  has  been  tested. 
The  cow  is  in  good  health  and  milks  well ; 
Guernsey.  Sometimes  I  notice  she  eats 
her  bed ;  maybe  that  would  cause  the 
trouble.  We  keep  her  out  a  good  deal  in 
the  cowyard  for  exercise ;  the  horses  are 
there  sometimes.  Milk  is  kept  in  clean 
ice  box  by  itself.  All  vessels  are  steril¬ 
ized.  I  churn  the  cream  sweet.  I  have 
no  trouble  in  churning.  How  may  I  make 
sweet  butter?  m.  j.  c. 

The  bitter  flavor  which  develops  in 
your  butter  is  caused  by  the  action  of 
certain  bacteria  which  grow  best  at  low 
temperatures  and  without  the  presence  of 
the  ordinary  types  of  bacteria  which  sour 
milk.  This  condition  is  often  met  when 
one  wishes  to  make  sweet  butter. 

When  cream  is  soured  for  churning 
the  cream  is  held  at  a  higher  temperature 
and  the  bitter  flavor  bacteria  will  not  de¬ 
velop  well  because  of  the  milk-sourin"  or¬ 
ganisms  and  the  resultant  lactic  acid. 
Creameries  which  make  sweet  butter  con¬ 
trol  the  bacterial  growth  by  pasteurizing 
the  cream.  They  heat  the  cream  to 
142  deg.F.,  and  hold  it  at  that  temperature 
for  30  minutes,  after  which  time  the 
cream  is_  cooled  arid  kept  cold  for  churn¬ 
ing.  This  is  quite  impossible  to  do  under 
ordinary  conditions.  The  next  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  produce  clean  milk.  Have  the 
cow  s  udder  and  teats  clean  at  milking 
time,  and  use  a  small-top  pail.  These 
bacteria  get  into  the  milk  from  the  cow’s 
body,  and  are  carried  into  the  cream  and 
then  into  the  butter.  So  we  have  to  start 
with  the  production  of  the  milk  to  control 
the  flavor  of  the  butter. 

Sometimes  certain  strongly  flavored 
teeds  will  cause  bitter  flavors.  If  your 
cow  eats  her  bedding  regularly,  that  might 
cause  bitter  flavor.  The  chances  are, 
however,  these  bacteria  get  onto  the  cow’s 
flanks,  tail  and  udder  and  fall  into  the 
milk  pail  at  milking  time.  Try  to  pro- 
rn0?  c^e£,n  hold  your  cream  at  about 

oO  deg.  h  .,  and  churn  as  often  as  you  can. 
±ry  to  avoid  holding  the  sweet  cream  at 
too  low  a  temperature  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  jw.b. 


Uowpox 

I  would  like  to  kuow  how  to  get  rid 
ot  what  a  veterinary  calls  ‘'a  form  of 
ringworm  on  cows.  It  does  not  seem 
to  hurt  the  cows  in  any  way,  but  it  gets 
on  my  hands.  I  cannot  get  rid  of  it,  and 
mu1S.Jery  convenient,  as  it  itches  so. 
Irie  disease,  when  first  noticed,  is  simply 
an  eruption  of  the  skin.  In  a  day  or  so 
it  starts  to  itch  and  then  forms  a  very 
small  “pimple,”  which  is  filled  with  a 
white  or  colorless  fluid,  and  if  this  fluid 
is  put  on  any  other  place  it  seems  to 
torm  other  eruptions  and  keep  on  spread- 

F.  A  w. 

New  York. 


Your  description  leads  me  to  believe 
that  co, w pox  is  the  disease  present  rather 
than  a  form  of  ringworm.  The  only  form 
of  ringworm  I  know  of  is  that  caused  by 
the  vegetable  parasite  called  Tricophyton 
tonsurans.  The  bald  spots  it  causes  be¬ 
come  covered  with  thick  crusts.  Calves 
are  most  often  affected,  and  the  spots 
chiefly  appear  upon  the  face  and  neck. 
In  adult  cattle  ringworm  often  affects  the 
skin  about  ^he  root  of  the  tail  and  along 
the  backbone.  Iodine  tincture  or  strong 
iodine  ointment  is  an  effective  remedy  for 
ringworm.  A  cheaper  remedy  is  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  four  ounces  of  sulphate  of  copper 
( Milestone)  in  one  pint  of  hot  water,  to 
be  applied  at  intervals  of  six  or  seven 
days.  It  cannot  be  safely  applied,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  spots  surround  the  eyes. 
For  those  it  is  better  to  bathe  with  a 
commercial  solution  of  hypochlorite  of 
soda,  repeating  the  applications  daily  un¬ 
til  healing  is  proceeding  rapidly,  at  which 
stage  the  medicine  may  be  applied  less 
often.  Cowpox  usually  causes  an  erup¬ 
tion  of  pustules  upon  the  teats,  but  not 
upon  the  udder  or  body.  Occasionally, 
however,  they  appear  on  the  udder  and 
also  on  the  muzzles  of  nursing  calves. 
The  milker’s  hands  readily  become  in¬ 
fected  and  the  attack  immunizes  him 
against  small  pox.  Cowpox  pustules  are 
peculiar  in  that  they  have  concave  or 
dented  tops  and  the  liquid  (lymph)  is 
eontained  in  several  compartments,  which 
may  be  determined  by  pricking  them  with 
a  needle.  The  disease  has  to  run  its 
course,  which  may  uot  exceed  20  days, 
when  the  sores  do  not  become  infected. 
New  crops  of  pustules  may,  however,  con¬ 
tinue  to  form  on  new  parts  of  the  skin. 
An  affected  cow  should  be  isolated  and 
milked  by  one  who  does  not  attend  to  the 
other  cows,  or  may  be  milked  last.  The 
chief  object  of  treatments  liould  be  to  pre¬ 
vent  infection  of  the  sores.  To  that  end 
they  should  be  painted  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  once 
or  twice  daily.  Strong  iodine  ointment 
may  be  applied  to  any  sore  that  is  obsti¬ 
nate  in  healing.  An  infected  stable  should 
also  be  cleansed,  disinfected  and  white¬ 
washed  under  direction  of  a  veterinarian. 
If  the  spots  in  the  case  in  question  form 
on  the  body  and  are  not  covered  with 
crusts  swab  them  with  a  5  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  coal  tar  disinfectant  twice  daily 
for  two  days,  and  then  apply  compound 
sulphur  ointment  daily.  Lime-sulphur 
paste  solution  would  also  be  effective  as 
treatment.  A.  s.  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Don’t  Allow  LICE 

to  Feed  on  Your  Milk  and  Egg  Crops 

You  need  not  have  a  single  louse  this 
winter.  At  very  small  expense  and  almost 
no  trouble  you  can  kill  in  a  few  hours  every 
louse,  mite  or  tick  on  every  farm  animal. 
Graylawn  Farm  LOUSE-CHASE  will  do  it 
for  you. 

For  Cows,  Horses, 
Swine,  Sheep 

LOUSE-CHASE  comes  in  a  handy  sifter-top 
package.  Necessary  only  to  sift  a  little  among 
hair  roots  at  certain  spots  along  the  spine, 
etc.,  according  to  directions.  Nothing  could 
be  simpler — and  LOUSE-CHASE  does  kill  the 
lice,  or  costs  you  nothing.  Our  guarantee  of 
‘-‘satisfaction  or  money  back  plus  10%  ”  is 
your  protection.  On  cows,  search  carefully 
among  the'  hair  roots  for  lice  now.  The 
vermin  are  often  hardly  noticeable,  even 
When  a  cow  is  badly  infested.  The  brown 
cattle  louse,  stubborn  horse  louse  and  ticks 
on  sheep  all  die  when  LOUSE-CHASE  is 
used. 

For  Poultry 

LOUSE-CHASE  will  guarantee  you  a  clean, 
louseiess  Hock.  Just  mix  LOUSE-CHASE  in 
dusting  boxes  and  the  lice  and  mites  dis¬ 
appear.  Simple,  inexpensive,  safe. 

Farm-size  LOUSE-CHASE  $1.00; 

Poultry  size  50c. 

If  dealer  is  not  supplied  order  direct. 

For  skin  diseases,  scabies,  etc.,  use 
Graylawn  Farm  Scab-Chase.  $1.50 
and  75c  packages. 


THE  GRAYLAWN  GUARANTEE 

Tour  money  back — plus  10% — if  you  are  dissatisfied 


Just  send  me  your  name  and  ad-  c.o.  Phillips 
dress  and  I’ll  send  you  free,  all  Thecoron.M«« 
charges  prepaid,  this  liberal  size  -sample  box 
of  Corona  Wool  Fat  Compound.  I  am  making  this 
offer  so  you  can  see  for  your¬ 
self  what  a  wonderful  healing 
ointment  it  is — how  quickly  it 
will  heal  any  cut  or  wound  on 
man  or  beast.  For  chapped 
hands— frosted  feet— ohill- 
blalns  —  cuts—  bruises,  etc. 
it  has  no  equal.  Also  for  wire 
cuts  — galled  necks  — sore 
shoulders— split  hoof  s, More 
feet,  scratches— sore  teats 
on  cows— caked  udders,  etc. 
it  is  unexcelled.  It 

Heals— Seldom 
Leaves  a  Scar 

Many  a  valuable  animal  has 
been  saved  disfiguring  blem¬ 
ishes  by  Corona  Wool  Fat.  Cor¬ 
ona  is  made  from  oil  extracted 
from  the  wool  of  sheep — it  is 
very  penetrating  —  the  only 

E reparation  that  will  penetrate  a 
orse'B  hoof— yet  it  will  not  burn  or 
blister— very  soothing  and  healing. 

Keep  in  Home 
and  Barn 

Keep  a  can  of  Corona  in 

the  home  and  in  the  barn  aa  a  sim¬ 
ple,  efficient  “first  aid"  remedy  for 
all  cats  and  wounds  of  man  or  beast. 

Write  for  Free  Sample 

Send  name  and  address  today 
and  get  sample  Box  Free.  This  free 
sample  will  prove  to  you  that  you 
can't  afford  to  be  without  CORONA. 
For  sale  by  Druggists.  Blacksmiths, 
and  harness  dealers  everywhere. 

C.  G.  Phillips,  Pres. 

THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

10  Corona  Block  Kenton,  Ohio 


M  a  r  k  e 


Review  of  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  dull  market  for  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  which  prevails  during  the  holiday 
season  is  evidently  over  and  the  market 
has  become  more  active,  though  prices  on 
most  of  the  staples  have  shown  little  ad¬ 
vancement.  The  demand  for  fancy  bar¬ 
reled  apples  has  shown  some  improve¬ 
ment  recently,  although  prices  held  about 
steady  last  week,  as  plenty  of  ordinary 
stock  was  available,  for  which  there  was 
a  limited  demand.  Greenings  A21/j-inch 
have  been  selling  generally  $4.25  to  $4.50, 
with  Baldwins  bringing  about  25c  a  bar¬ 
rel  more.  Weekly  apple  receipts  in  car- 
lot  shipments  in  the  New  York  market 
averaged  about  325  carloads  during  Jan¬ 
uary,  which  was  about  50  carloads  a 
week  less  than  the  wreekly  average  for 
December.  However,  January  is  usually 
a  dull  month  for  apples,  but  if  the  cold 
storage  holdings  which,  according  to 
Government  reports  for  January  1, 
amounted  to  about  1,000,000  barrels 
more  than  for  the  five-year  average,  are 
all  to  be  moved,  increased  activities  may 
be  looked  for  during  the  next  three  or 
four  months.  There  were  some  small 
gains  in  the  potato  market,  Maine  Green 
Mountains  advancing  about  15c,  New 
York  round  whites  10c  per  180  lbs., 
while  Long  Islands  held  about  steady. 
The  movement,  however,  has  been  a  lim¬ 
ited  one.  The  onion  market  was  gener¬ 
ally  firm,  best  Indianas,  yellow  varieties, 
reaching  $3.25  per  100-lb.  sack  on  the 
29th.  but  the  market  eased  off  about  10c 
a  sack  a  day  or  two  later.  Cabbage  has 
been  advancing  pretty  steadily  for  the 
last  two  months,  and  further  gains  of 
about  $2  per  ton  were  made  last  week. 
Supplies  of  old  crop  cabbage  were  light, 
and  only  a  few  carloads  of  the  new  crop 
from  South  Carolina  and  Florida  were 
received.  A  little  imported  cabbage, 
mostly  red,  was  also  available.  New 
York  State  celery  is  about  all  marketed, 
and  California  and  Florida  are  the  pres¬ 
ent  sources  of  supply.  Florida  growers 
have  increased  their  acreage  over  last 
year,  the  total  acreage  probably  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  3,000  acres.  Florida  celery 
shipments  to  date  are  nearly  double  that 
of  last  year,  and  California  shipments 
so  far  also  show  a  material  increase 
over  a  year  ago.  The  amount  of  sweet 
potatoes  put  into  storage  last  Fall  was 
unusually  large,  and  offerings  in  consum¬ 
ing  markets  continue  liberal  and  prices 
rule  low.  Liberal  supplies  of  spinach, 
kale,  lettuce  and  cauliflower  from  South¬ 
ern  or  Western  States  caused  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  be  a  little  weak  on  these  commo¬ 
dities,  but  peas,  beans,  peppers  and  chic¬ 
ory  held  about  steady  under  limited  of¬ 
ferings. 

POULTRY 

The  season  is  getting  late  for  live 
chickens,  and  much  of  the  stock  is  coarse 
and  otherwise  inferior,  and  such  were 
only  in  fair  demand.  Live  fowl  have 
been  moving  well  and  old  roosters  held 
about  steady.  Capons  were  plentiful, 
most  of  them  coming  by  freight.  Most 
nearby  poultry,  whether  fowls,  chickens, 
ducks  or  turkeys,  have  sold  well,  but  the 
offerings  were  not  large.  Receipts  of 
dressed  poultry  continue  abnormally 
heavy  for  the  season,  the  receipts  for  the 
New  York  market  alone  for  the  week 
ending  January  27  amounting  to  nearly 
3.000,000  lbs.  more  than  for  the  same 
week  a  year  ago,  and  receipts  for  the 
month  of  January  were  nearly  double 
those  for  the  same  month  in  1922.  With 
unsatisfactory  retail  trading  large  quan¬ 
tities  were  again  put  into  storage.  This 
has  been  especially  true  of  chickens, 
which  have  been  more  or  less  staggy  and 
coarse,  and  with  the  supply  exceeding 
the  current  demands  the  overflow  neces¬ 
sarily  went  into  the  storage  houses. 
Plenty  of  Western  capons  have  been 
coming  in,  but  many  were  little  more 
than  chickens,  and  brought  corresponding 
prices.  Nearby  capons  were  scarce. 

EGGS 

Southern  and  Western  producing  sec¬ 
tions  have  had  favorable  weather  for  egg 
production,  and  receipts  of  fresh  eggs 
showed  considerable  increase  over  the 
shipments  received  the  week  previous. 
For  the  first  half  of  the  week  prices  held 
fairly  steady,  but  a  falling  off  in  demand 
and  lower  prices  in  producing  sections 
were  factors  in  causing  a  decline  in  the 
local  market.  Even  the  receipts  of 
nearby  eggs  showed  some  increase,  and 
although  the  trade  is  gradually  using 
more  fresh  eggs  in  place  of  storage  stock, 
the  shifting  has  not  been  rapid  enough 
to  prevent  the  decline  in  the  market 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  has  been  unsettled 
and  generally  dull.  Dealers  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  best  grades  of  Timothy  and 
prices  were  maintained,  but_  lower  grades 
were  difficult  to  sell.  Mixed  hay  de¬ 
clined  about  $2  per  ton.  Recent  invoices, 
however,  are  reported  light,  indicating 
that  there  may  be  a  little  improvement 
in  the  market  soon.  Rye  straw  con¬ 
tinues  scarce  and  the  market  was  firmly 
held.  B.  w.  s. 
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t  N  e  w  s  an  a  Price 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14c;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to 
12c;  veal,  lb.,  15c;  mutton,  lb.,  18  to 
20c ;  lamb,  lb..  20  to  30c ;  beef.  7  to  9c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  38  to 
40c ;  fowls,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  45 
to  50c ;  rabbits,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Live  Poultry. — Guinea  hens,  each,  75c ; 
geese,  lb.,  32  to  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  22  to 
2Sc ;  chickens,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  fowls,  lb., 
30  to  35c. 

Butter,  lb.,  60c ;  eggs,  50  to  60c ;  Ital¬ 
ian  cheese,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.50;  beans,  bu., 
$4  to  $6 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
40  to  60c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  50c  to 
$1 ;  endive,  doz.  heads,  60c ;  garlic,  lb., 

10  to  15c ;  lettuce,  leaf,  doz.,  $2 ;  Boston, 
doz.,  50  to  75c ;  onions,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  pota¬ 
toes.  bu.,  40  to  75c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  rutabagas,  75c  to  $1;  Hubbard 
squash,  each,  10  to  20c;  per  lb.,  2% 
to  4c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $18  to  $20;  No.  2, 
$16 ;  Timothy,  ton,  $18 ;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $16. 

'Wheat,  bu..  $1.35 ;  oats,  60c ;  corn, 
95c ;  per  100  lbs.,  $2. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  12  to  16c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  9  to  11c ;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  12  to  17c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb., 

11  to  13c ;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c ;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  25  to  2Sc;  yearling  lambs, 
lb.,  12  to  14c ;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c ; 
veal,  lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  light,  lb.,  20 
to  26c ;  heavy,  23  to  26c ;  fowls,  lb..  22 
to  27c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  13  to  18c; 
guinea  fowls,  each,  30  to  40c ;  turkeys, 
lb..  30  to  35c ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  18c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  42  to  45c ; 
eggs,  48  to  55c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  seconds, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  per  bbl..  $4  to  $6 ;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  28c;  cabbage,  red, 
doz.  heads,  65  to  75c ;  per  doz.  heads,  45 
to  50c;  Danish,  ton,  $15  to  $18;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  60  to  85c;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
80e  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  good,  doz.  heads,  40 
to  50c;  Boston,  doz.  heads,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  onions,  dry,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  60c ;  seconds,  bu.,  50  to  55c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches  40  to  50c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.28 ;  corn.  92 
to  93c ;  oats,  53c ;  rye,  bu.,  95  to  98c ; 
Timothy  hay,  ton,  $20  to  $22 ;  straw, 
$14  to  $16. 

I  have  been  unable  to  get  the  Johnson 
City-Binghamton  markets  this  week. 
They  stopped  sending  me  the  leaflet  that 
they  published  several  months  ago,  and 
paid  no  attention  to  my  renewed  request 
for  it.  Possibly  they  are  not  now  print¬ 
ing  it.  I  have  depended  unon  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  papers,  but  they  did  not  print 
the  market  price  this  last  week.  You 
may  not  wish  to  use  this  alone,  but  I 
send  it  in.  M.  b.  d. 


,  Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  steady  Winter  is  telling  on  the 
produce  trade  some.  This  may  not  be 
the  l-eason  for  lower  butter,  but  poulti-y  is 
easier  and  eggs  come  in  slowly.  As  a 
rule  there  have  not  been  many  advances. 
With  so  little  new  Southern  stuff  arriving 
the  prices  are  modex-ate. 

BUTTER - CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  easy ;  creamei-y,  47  to  54c ; 
dairy,  47  to  51c ;  crocks,  42  to  50c ;  com¬ 
mon,  30  to  35c.  Cheese,  quiet ;  daisies 
and  flats,  28  to  30c;  longhorns,  29  to 
30c ;  Limburger,  30  to  35c.  Eggs,  fair ; 
hennery,  44  to  47c;  State  and  Western 
candled.  37  to  41c;  storage,  30  to  33c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poulti-y,  quiet ;  turkeys,  40  to 
48c ;  fowls,  16  to  32c ;  broilers,  36  to  44c ; 
chickens,  36  to  44c ;  capons,  35  to  42c ; 
old  roosters,  22  to  23c ;  ducks,  26  to  32c ; 
geese,  20  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  easier ; 
turkeys,  37  to  40c ;  fowls,  18  to  26c ; 
Springers,  18  to  23c ;  old  roosters,  21  to 
22c ;  ducks,  28  to  30c ;  geese,  19  to  24c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25;  other  named  sorts,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
seconds,  75c  to  $1.25;  Western,  box,  $2 
to  $4.  Potatoes,  easy  ;  best  homegrown, 
bu..  00  to  75c;  Bermudas,  bbl.,  $14.50  to 
$16 ;  sweets,  Delaware,  hamper,  $1  to 
$1.25. 

GRAPES  AND  BERRIES 

Gi-apes,  steady ;  California  Malagas, 
keg.  $7  to  $10;  Tokays,  box,  $3  to  $3.75. 
Strawberries,  weak  ;  Southern,  qt.,  40  to 
45c.  Cranberries,  firm  ;  box,  $4  to  $6. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull ;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $10  to 
$11;  red  kidney,  marrow,  $8.50  to  $9.50; 
pea,  medium,  $8  to  $8.50.  Onions,  quiet ; 
yellow,  cwt.,  $2  50  to  $3 ;  homegx-own, 
bu..  $1.75  to  $2  ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.75  to 
$1.85. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  beans,  green  and 
wax.  hamper,  $3.50  to  $5  ;  beets,  bu.,  7oe 
to  $1.25  ;  doz._  bunches,  80c  to  $1 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  cwt.,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  cauliflower,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches.  70 
to  85c;  bu.,  75  to  85c;  celery,  Florida, 


ci-ate,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  cucumbei’s,  doz., 
$2.50  to  $2.75;  endive,  lb.,  18  to  30c; 
lettuce,  Florida,  hamper,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
Iceberg,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  45c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.60  to  $1.75 ;  squash,  cwt., 
$3  to  $5 ;  tomatoes,  Florida  crate,  $5  to 
$9;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  yel¬ 
low,  60  to  75c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  SOc  to  $1 ;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull ;  white  comb,  lb.,  18  to 
24c ;  dax-k,  12  to  16c.  Maple  products, 
inactive ;  sugar,  lb.,  10  to  16c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Peed 

Hay,  dull ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $18  to 
$22 ;  clover  mixed.  $17  to  $2l ;  straw,  $10 
to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton,  $o3 ; 
middlings,  $33  ;  Red-dog.  $36.50 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $48.50 ;  oilmeal,  $52  ;  hominy, 
$34.50;  gluten,  $46.50;  oat  feed,  $16; 
rye  middlings,  $32.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8.75 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7.50  to  $8.75 ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to 
$8.75. 

BUTTER 

Creamei-y»  best,  50  to  OO^c ;  good  to 
choice,  47  to  49c ;  storage,  44  to  48c. 

Pggs 

Nearby  hennery,  46  to  47c ;  gathered, 
choice,  43  to  45c ;  storage,  27  to  33c. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  100-lb.  bag,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  75c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  43  to  45c ;  fowls,  28  to  32c ; 
roosters,  19  to  20c ;  squabs,  doz.,  $3.50  to 
$8 ;  ducks,  lb.,  24  to  26c. 

Vegetables 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  lettuce,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  30  to  35c ; 
string  beans,  bu.,  $3  to  $5 ;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2.25 ;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $3.25 ; 
radishes,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  squash,  bbl., 
$5  t  o  $6. 

Hay 

Timothy,  No.  1.  $28  to  $30 ;  No.  2.  $25 
to  $27  ;  No.  3,  $21  to  $22  ;  clover  mixed, 
$22  to  $27.  Straw,  rye,  $28  to  $30 ;  oat, 
$17  to  $18. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

February  1,  1923 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  price  for  February  Class 
1  fluid  milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 
zone,  $2.90  per  100  lbs.  ;  Class  2,  for 
cream  and  ice  cream,  $2.50. 

BUTTER 

Prices  aim  1  to  2c  lower  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  quite  unsettled.  Danish  butter  in 
casks  is  selling  vei-y  near  top  price  for 
domestic  creamery  in  New  York.  It  is 
reported  that  upwards  of  9,000,000  lbs. 
of  New  Zealand  butter  has  been  con¬ 
tracted  for  New  York  trade  via  San 
Francisco,  and  that  about  3,000,000  lbs. 
is  now  on  the  way  or  about  to  sail. 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.481/2 

0 

.49 

Good  to  choice... 

-  .45 

0 

.47 

Lower  grades  .... 

.40 

0 

.44 

Dairy,  best . 

.47 

0 

.471/2 

Common  to  good.  . 

.39 

0 

.45 

Packing  stock  . 

.30 

0 

.35 

Danish  . 

.48 

@ 

■48i/2 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  special.  .28% 

0 

•29% 

Average  run  . 

.28 

0 

•28i/2 

Skims  . 

.21 

@ 

22 

EGGS 

White,  eh.  to  fancy.  .50 

0 

.52 

Medium  to  good .  . 
Mix’d  col’s,  n’bv,  b’st 

.44 

0 

.49 

.49 

0 

.50 

Fair  to  good . 

.40 

0 

.46 

Gathered,  best . 

.39 

0 

.40 

Common  to  good .  . 

.30 

0. 

.40 

Storage  . 

.25 

0 

.30 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  .  8.75 

0 

9.70 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

1.75 

0 

6.10 

4.75 

Calves,  prime . 

14.50 

0. 

15.50 

Culls  . 

6.00 

0 

10.00 

Sheep  . 

0 

7.00 

Lambs  . 

12.00 

0 

15.00 

Hogs  . 

7.75 

0 

9.75 

COUNTRY -DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good.  . 

.20 

0 

.21 

.08 

0 

.15 

Lambs,  hothouse,  ea. 

11.00 

0 

14.00 

Roasting  pigs,  lb.  .  . 

.20 

0 

.40 

Pork  . . 

.08 

0 

.14 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkevs,  best . 

.48 

0 

.50 

Common  to  good. . 

.30 

0 

.45 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.38 

0 

.40 

Fair  to  good . 

.25 

0 

.35 

Fowls  . 

.17 

0, 

.32 

Capons,  best  . 

.44 

0 

.45 

Fair  to  good . 

.35 

0 

.42 

Roosters  . 

.16 

0 

.21 

Ducks  . 

.18 

0 

.26 

Geese  . 

.18 

0 

.26 

Guineas,  pair . 

.75 

0 

1.00 

Squabs,  white,  doz. . 

4.50 

0, 

13.00 

Dark  . 

2.00 

0 

3.50 

BEANS 


Marrow,  100  lbs. .  .  . 

10.00 

0 

11.00 

Pea  . 

0 

8.75 

Red  kidney . 

8.25 

0 

8.50 

White  kidney . 

10.00 

10.50 

Yellow  eye . 

8.00 

0 

8.25 

Black  turtle  soup... 

5.25 

@ 

6.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.  bkt . 75 

0 

2.00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

3.00 

0 

5.00 

Ben  Davis  . 

2.25 

0 

3.25 

Greening  . 

3.00 

0 

5.00 

Jonathan  . 

3.50 

0 

4.50 

King  . 

2.75 

0 

4.50 

McIntosh  . 

6.00 

0 

8.50 

Russet  . 

2.00 

0 

3.00 

Twenty  Ounce... 

2.50 

0 

4.50 

Wealthy  . 

2.50 

0 

4.25 

Winesap  . 

4.00 

0 

6.00 

York  . 

3.50 

0 

5.00 

Pears,  Keffei%  bbl .  . 
Cranberries,  bbl.... 

1.25 

0 

3.00 

4.00 

0 

9.00 

Kumquats,  qt . 

.10 

0 

.16 

Strawberries,  qt. .  . . 

.15 

0 

.38 

Vegetables 

Red  cabbage  in  commercial  quantities 
is  arriving  regularly  by  Rotterdam 
steamer.  It  sells  around  $2.75  per  ham¬ 
per  of  about  2 y%  bushels. 


Beets,  new,  bbl .... 

2.00 

0 

2.50 

Carrots,  100  lbs.... 

1.25 

0 

1.60 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

22.00 

0 

30.00 

New,  %-bbl.  bkt.. 

2.00 

0 

3.00 

Col  lards,  bbl . 

1.75 

0 

2.00 

Celery  hearts,  doz.. 

1.00 

0. 

2.00 

Leeks.  100  bunches. 

2.50 

0 

4.00 

Salsify,  100  bunches 

5.00 

0 

10.00 

Parsley,  bbl . 

3.00 

0 

3.50 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

3.50 

0 

4.00 

Peas,  bu.  bkt . 

2.50 

0 

6.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 

3.00 

0 

6.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

2.50 

0 

3.50 

Onions,  100  lbs.... 

1.75 

0 

2.65 

Peppei-s,  bu . 

2.50 

0 

4.00 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt.  .  . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Squash,  bbl . 

2.25 

0 

3.00 

2.00 

0 

3.00 

2.75 

0 

3.25 

String  beans,  bu .  .  .  . 
Ch’ry  &  Escarol,  bbl. 

2.50 

0 

5.50 

2.50 

0 

4.25 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt. 

.14 

0 

.25 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate 

1.50 

0 

4.25 

Hothouse,  lb . 

.10 

0 

.30 

Turnips,  bbl . 

2.00 

0 

3.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

7.00 

0 

10.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs. 

POTATOES 

0 

1.40 

2.50 

Long  Island,  180  lbs. 

3.35 

0 

3.75 

State,  180  lbs . 

2.75 

0 

2.90 

Maine,  ISO  lbs . 

3.00 

0 

.3.30 

Ponn’a.  150  lbs....’ 

1.90 

0 

2  00 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

10.00 

0 

13.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu. . 

HAY  AND 

.60 

STRAW 

0 

1.35 

Hay.  No.  1.  Timothy 

23.00 

0 

23.50 

No.  2  . 

20.00 

0 

22.00 

No.  3  . 

18.00 

0 

19.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

19.00 

0 

22.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

22.00 

0 

24.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk- 

Grade  A,  bottled,  qt .  .18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt .  .15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt .  .10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt .  .11 

Certified,  qt .  .28 

Certified,  pt .  .17 

Buttermilk,  qt .  .10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt .  .30 

Butter,  best  . 60  0  .61 

Cheese  . 32  0  .37 

Eggs — Best,  doz . 62  0  .64 

Gathered  . 45  (ft),  .52 

Fowls  . 35  0  .40 

Chickens,  lb . 40  (a)  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 55  0  .60 

Potatoes,  lb . 02  0  .03 

Onions,  lb . 05  0  .10 

Lettuce,  head  . 10  0  .15 

Cabbage,  head  . 15  0  .20 


Freezing  Temperature  of  Eggs;  Crack 
Fillers 

1.  At  what  degree  of  temperature  will’ 
fresh  eggs  freeze?  2.  How  would  you 
make  a  pulp  of  newspapers,  to  use  as  a 
filler  in  floor  cracks,  and  will  it  expand 
when  dried  out  and  cause  the  boards  to 
warp,  as  some  fillers  do?  w.  u.  a. 

Patehogue,  N.  Y. 

1.  I  axn  not  able  to  find  any  report  of 
experiments  to  determine  the  temperature 
at  which  fresh  eggs  will  freeze,  though 
exhaustive  studies  of  the  effects  of  high 
temperature  upon  eggs  have  been  made. 
While  keeping  eggs  for  hatching  they 
should  be  held  at  a  temperature  of  be¬ 
tween  50  and  60  degrees,  by  preference, 
such  a  temperature  as  may  be  found  in 
an  ordinarily  cold  house  cellar.  Wry 
likely  the  operators  of  cold  storage  plants 
know  how  low  a  temperature  an  egg  may 
be  exnosed  to  without  freezing. 

2.  Dr.  Crane  says  of  crack-filling  prep¬ 

arations:  “The  good  ones,  and  tlie  best 
will  shrink  a  little,  since  there  has  to  be 
a  volatile  constituent,  are  very  fine  saw¬ 
dust  or  wood  flour  made  into  a  paste 
with  a  quick-drying  oil.  The  less  oil,  the 
smaller  the  shrinkage,  and  the  harder  to 
apply.  A  little  color,  ochre  pei'haps,  is 
added  to  match  the  wood  before  apply¬ 
ing.  The  homemade  ones  are  usually 
paper  pulp  and  glue.”  m.  b.  d. 
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and  Save  Money 


Before  you  select  the  site  for  that  new  barn;  before  you  have  a  set  of 
plans  drawn;  before  you  buy  a  dollar’s  worth  of  material — send  for  the 
Jamesway  Book,  “What  We  Should  Know  About  Each  Other.” 


Let  the  Jamesway  service  man  in 
your  community  call  and  show  you 
how  you  can  get  the  most  for  your 
money  with  Jamesway  farm  engi¬ 
neering  service.  Tell  him  your  needs 
and  let  the  Jamesway  plan  engineers 
build  or  remodel  your  barn  on  paper 
for  you.  Profit  by  others  experi¬ 
ence.  Get  the  right  feeding  and 
cleaning  arrangement  —  plenty  of 
sunshine  and  storage  space — perfect 
ventilation  in  any  weather  —  all 
planned  to  save  the  most  of  your 
time  and  work,  and  to  cost  the 
least  in  years  of  service. 

The  finest  barn  ever  built  for  the 
average  size  herd  can  cost  less  than 
$75  per  month  with  Jamesway  serv¬ 
ice — fully  equipped  with  Jamesway 
steel  stalls,  stanchions,  pens,  litter 
and  feed  carriers,  and  a  Jamesway 
ventilating  system,  too. 

Write  Today  and  Be  Sure 

It  costs  nothing  to  get  Jamesway 
plans  and  suggestions.  Our  busi¬ 


ness  is  the  building  and  selling 
of  Jamesway  equipment  for  dairy 
barns,  poultry  houses,  and  other 
farm  buildings.  Our  service  is  free. 
And  remember,  Jamesway  equip¬ 
ment  is  the  lowest  in  cost  for  the 
kind  of  equipment  that  practical 
men  want — real  quality  equipment 
at  live-and-let-live  prices.  Ask  any 
Jamesway  user. 

Learn  About  Jamesway 

Poultry  Equipment,  Too 

You  will  be  surprised  at  what  Jamesway 
Service  can  do  in  putting  your  poultry  on 
a  bigger  money-paying  basis.  Write  and 
find  out  how  little  it  costs  to  own  a  James- 
way-planned,  and  Jamesway-ventilated 
poultry  house,  with  the  Jamesway  latest 
work-saving,  feed-saving  and  money¬ 
making  poultry  equipment. 

Get  This  Helpful  Book 

Whether  your  improvements  are  to  be 
large  or  small,  we  want  you  to  have  a  free 
copy  of  our  new  book :  ‘  ‘What  We  Should 
Know  About  Each  Other.”  It  will  tell 
you  what  Jamesway  Service  can  do  for 
you  and  how  you  can  tell  us  something 
about  your  bam  problems. 

Ask  for  Book  No.  60  . 


The  Jamesway  Farm  Engineers 

_  JAMES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Elmira*  N*  V*  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Address  Nearest  Office 


Jamesway 

FARM  ENGINEERING, SERVICE  " 


Increase  your  farm  profits! 


Here’s  a  helper  that  wil  'do  a  hundred  jobs 
around  your  farm;  save  time  and  money  all 
day  long  every  day;  do  more  work  for  less 
money  than  any  other  aid  you  can  employ. 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  “Z”  Engine  is  help- 
i  ng  more  than  350,000  farmers  increase  their 
farm  profits.  Instead  of  wasting  their  own 
valuable  time  and  strength,  or  employing 
high-priced  labor,  they  are  turning  the  time¬ 
killing  drudgery  jobs  over  to  a  tireless, 
willing  “Z”  Engine. 

The  IK  H.P.  Battery  Equipt  Engine  uses 
gasoline  alone.  Has  high-tension  battery 
ignition,  hit-and-miss  governor  and  balanced 


safety  flywheels.  Control  lever  gives  six  speed 
changes.  Carburetor  requires  no  adjusting. 
A  remarkable  value . 

The  magneto  equipt  IK  H.  P.,  3  H.P.,  and 
6  H.P.  are  real  kerosene  engines,  but  operate 
equally  well  on  gasoline.  Have  simple  high- 
tension  oscillating  magneto.  Throttling 
governor  assures  steady  speed  Prices  F .O.B. 
Factory.  Add  freight  to  your  town. 

iy2H.P.$71  3  H.P.  $105  6  H.P.  $168 

Other  “Z”  Engines  up  to  20  H.  P. 

Write  for  complete  details.  See  the  engines 
at  your  dealer’s.  . 


FAI RBAN  KS,  MORS  E  &  CO. 

manufacturers  Chicago 

Eastern  Branches:  New  York;  Baltimore;  Boston 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Henyard 


A  Jerseyman’s  Hens  and  Figures 

We  have  always  tried  to  avoid  the  big 
stories  of  poultry  profits.  Some  of  them 
are  unquestionably  true,  and  if  studied 
and  applied  reasonably  would  do  no  harm. 
Some  readers,  however,  seem  to  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  be  reasonable  when  it  comes 
to  discounting  a  hen  and  her  perform¬ 
ance.  Thus,  when  one  of  these  large 
stories  is  printed  one  class  of  readers  de¬ 
nounce  it  as  a  fake,  because  they  have 
never  been  able  to  obtain  such  results, 
while  another  class  will  use  it  as  an  argu- 
ment  for  “plunging'’  in  a  business  for 
which  they  are  unfitted.  There  follows  a 
statement  about  a  poultry  business  which 
we  believe  to  be  absolutely  true.  We 
print  it  to  show  what  a  few  skillful  hen 
men  are  doing. 

“I  know  of  a  Jersey  man  who  made 
a  straight  profit  of  $5.64  per  hen  last 
year.” 

That  is  what  we  heard  from  W.  H. 
Allen,  extension  specialist  in  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station.  We  have  heard  such  talk  before, 
and  usually  a  simple  question  will  take 
the  bottom  out  of  it. 

“I  suppose  he  had  about  six  hens.  We 
have  heard  of  men  who  keep  half  a  dozen 
birds  in  a  backyard,  treat  them  as  pam¬ 
pered  pets,  and  make  no  charge  for  the 
“table  scraps”  which  provide  about  half 
the  poultry  food.” 

“But  this  man  kept  an  average  of  "more 


Building  a  Long  Henhouse 

We  have  a  henhouse  100x16  ft.,  peak 
roof,  10  windows,  2  ft.  10  in.  by  3  ft.  5 
in.,  and  eight  ventilators,  2x3  ft.,  covered 
with  muslin.  The  house  is  higher  at  one 
end,  owing  to  slope  of  ground.  We  did 
not  want  to  fill  in  so  much  cement  for 
foundation,  so  cut  joists  to  make  it  even. 
The  height  at  one  end  is  about  5%  ft*, 
and  at  other  8  ft.;  the  center  height  at 
highest  is  10  ft.  Since  the  cold  weather 
has  come  I  notice  moisture  on  rear  walls 
and  ceiling.  It  is  built  of  pine,  with  tar 
paper  covering,  and  shingle  roof.  Do 
you  think  1  should  put  a  ventilator  in 
roof,  and  how  large,  or  more  than  one? 
We  are  at  present  housing  about  350 
Anconas  and  have  partitioned  about  35 
ft.  at  one  end.  That  is  the  only  partition 
in  the  length.  Which  do  you  think  is  the 
best  house,  shed  type,  peak  more  to  front, 
or  center  peak?  We  get  trong  winds 
here,  and  being  new  in  the  business,  we 
thought  a  tar  paper  roof  would  not  resist 
the  winds  unless  cemented  on.  I  am  sure 
all  the  moisture  on  the  walls  does  not 
come  from  the  hens,  as  we  have  here  in 
Summer  a  heavy  dew,  and  now  a  heavy 
mist. 

We  want  to  build  another  long  house, 
hut  think  we  will  build  it  sectional. 
Which  is  the  better  to  use,  siding  that 
laps,  or  plain  pine,  with  tar  paper  cover¬ 
ing?  I  think  siding  makes  a  tighter 
house.  Is  there  a  book  that  would  give 
one  plans  and  measurements,  and  which 
do  you  think  the  best,  nest  boxes  under 
the  droppings  board  or  on  sides  of  house? 

Patchogne,  N.  Y.  J.  K. 

A  damp  poultry-house  means  an  insuf¬ 
ficiently  ventilated  house.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  possible  to  have  the  air  of  the  interior 
dryer  than  that  outside,  but  it  is  possible 
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than  700  hens  through  the  entire  year." 

“And  he  made  them  pay  an  average  of 
$5.64?” 

“He  did.  and  we  have  the  figures  to 
show  it.” 

“Well,  I’d  like  to  see  those  figures.” 

“Here  they  are,  right  above,  figured  out 
on  one  of  the  official  charts  of  the  New 
Jersey  College”  : 

“These  prices  are  not  extreme.  They 
are  below  what  many  poultrymen  claim. 
The  most  profitable  months  were  .October, 
November  and  December,  while  the 
months  with  least  income  were  March, 
April  and  May.  Of  course,  you  will  un¬ 
derstand  that  Mr.  Johnstone  is  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  manager,  and  his  strain  of 
White  Leghorns  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  in  the  State.  Not  every  man  can  do 
this,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  John¬ 
stone  has  actually  done  it.” 

“We  would  like  to  know  what  this 
grain  ration  is  and  how  it  is  fed.” 

For  each  100  layers,  the  following  ra¬ 
tions  are  given  : 

7  A.  M. — One  pound  each  of  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings,  eornmeal  and  beef  scraps  are 
thrown  into  a  mixing  box  or  tub.  On  top 
of  this  is  dumped  5  lbs.  (weighed  before 
soaking)  of  germinated  oats  (soaked  in 
water  for  one  day  and  after  draining  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  for  three  days  in  a  bucket 
or  tub  in  warm  room  in  Winter).  This 
is  lightly  stirred  together,  and  after  5  lbs. 
of  semi-solid  buttermilk  is  dissolved  in 
1  qt.  of  water  is  added,  the  whole  is  thor- 
ughly  mixed  together. 

10  A.  M. — Feed  the  above  mash  (about 
16  qts. )  preferably  in  metal  troughs  in 
which  it  will  not  sour  all  day  in  Summer. 

One  hour  before  dusk.  10  lbs.  of  mixed 
grain  (three-fifth  cracked  corn  and  two- 
fifths  wheat)  are  scattered  in  the  litter. 
Sprouted  oats,  mangel  beets  or  other  green 
food  is  fed  once  daily. 

About  2  lbs.  is  cut  off  the  grain  m 
Summer  and  the  mash  regulated  so  that 
it  is  all  cleaned  up  just  before  the  next 
fieding.  No  dry  mash  is  fed.  Grit,  oys¬ 
ter  shell,  and  water  are  before  the  birds 
all  the  time. 


to  have  it  nearly  as  dry  by  bringing 
about  a  frequent  interchange.  This  is 
best  done  by  opening  windows  in  the 
front  of  the  building,  with  end  and  rear 
\Valls  airtight.  Muslin  or  other  cloth  does 
not  permit  the  free  passage  of  air ;  win¬ 
dows  dropped  back  into  the  building  for  a 
few  inches  at  the  top  admit  air  freely 
over  their  tops  without  permitting  it  to 
strike  directly  upon  the  floor  where  the 
fowls  are.  The  side  openings  made  by 
dropping  window  sashes  back  in  this 
way  should  be  closed  by  V-shape  boards. 
If  interior  air  still  remains  damp  enough 
for  moisture  to  collect  upon  ceiling  and 
walls,  the  remedy  is  more  freely  opened 
windows ;  air  shafts  through  the  roof 
are  unsatisfactory.  Cold,  dry  air  is  not 
harmful  to  fowls ;  cold,  damp  air  is. 
Get  rid  of  the  moisture  laden  air.  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  cold,  but  comparatively 
dry,  air  you  have  to  admit  from  the  out¬ 
side  ;  don’t  let  this  outside  air  strike  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  occupants  of  the  building. 
In  a  very  long  poultry-house,  like  yours, 
it  is  usually  better  to  have  several  parti¬ 
tions  extending  from  the  rear  nearly  to 
the  front ;  this  will  break  up  drafts  which 
otherwise  may  sweep  through  the  long 
building  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  air  can 
enter  only  from  one  side.  Such  parti¬ 
tions  protect  fowls  upon  their  perches, 
when  they  most  need  protection  from 
drafts. 

-It  is  immaterial  whether  lapped  or  cove 
siding  or  plain  boards  covered  with  paper 
are  used  for  the  walls  of  the  building. 
This  is  a  matter  of  economy  in  building 
only.  Frequently,  matched  stuff  makes 
the  cheapest  airtight  wall,  because  only  a 
single  thickness  is  needed,  and  this,  if 
placed  vertically  from  sill  to  plate,  does 
away  with  the  necessity  for  other,  stud¬ 
ding.  The  style  of  roof,  too.  is  imma¬ 
terial.  A  shed  roof  is  most  simple  and. 
usually,  least  expensive,  but.  if  the  build¬ 
ing  is  more  than  16  ft.  in  depth,  double 
rafters,  the  short  sections  in  front,  are 
more  easily  used.  A  deeper  building  is 
to  be  preferred,  however,  for  it  is  more 
economical  to  build  and  more  comfortable 
for  the  fowls.  A  depth  of  20  ft.,  or  even 
more,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  one  of 
16  ft.  or  less. 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca.  N.  Y..  will  send  you  bulletins 
upon  the  construction  of  poultry-houses 
upon  request.  m.  b.  d. 
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fFERTILIZERS' 

it  PAYS  TO  USE  THEM 


Have  these  farm  home  comforts 
which  make  life  more  worth  living 


Why  is  it  that,  in  every  county,  there  are 
certain  farmers  who  are  more  successful 
than  their  neighbors— farmers  who  enjoy 
fine  homes  and  all  the  comforts  of  the 
better  city  homes? 

Not  always,  either,  do  these  farmers 
own  the  largest  farms.  In  every  county 
there  are  men  who  farm  40,  80,  or  160 
acres  and  always  seem  to  make  money. 
Why  is  it? 

Isn’t  it  because  they  keep  abreast  of 
modern  farming  practices— diversifica¬ 
tion,  rotation,  fertilization— as  developed 
and  proved  by  their  State  Experiment 
Stations,  their  County  Agents,  their 
neighbors,  and  others? 

How  to  increase  yields 

Learn  from  these  farmers  the  secrets  of 
their  success.  Learn  from  them  how  the 
right  fertilizers,  for  instance,  will  produce 
enough  extra  cotton  or  corn  or  other 
crops  to  pay  for  an  automobile,  or  piano, 
or  other  luxury  which  you  would  like  to 
provide  for  your  family. 

There  is  a  man  in  your  town — the 
Authorized  Swift  Agent,  the  man  or  firm 
or  store  selected  by  Swift  &  Company, 
after  investigation,  to  supply  the  Swift’s 
Red  Steer  Fertilizers  required  by  the 
farming  community — who  will  help  you 
to  obtain  these  comforts. 


He  will  do  this  by  helping  you  to  make 
your  farming  operations  more  resultful. 
He  will  help  you  to  grow  more  and  better 
crops  on  less  land,  to  increase  your  acre 
yields,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  your 
crops. 

Get  the  right  fertilizers 

Backed  by  the  resources  and  reputation 
of  Swift  &  Company,  he  is  qualified  to 
advise  with  you  regarding  the  Swift’s  Red 
Steer  Fertilizers  which  will  give  you  the 
best  results,  or  to  get  this  information  for 
you  from  your  state  experiment  station 
or  from  the  Agricultural  Research  bureau 
maintained  by  Swift  &  Company. 

He  recommends  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fer¬ 
tilizers  because  he  knows  that  “it  pays 
to  use  them”— and  because  he  knows 
that  they  are  high  in  available  plant  food, 
that  they  are  accurately  and  uniformly 
mixed,  and  that  when  properly  applied 
they  will  return  the  farmer’s  investment 
many  times  over. 

Get  acquainted  with  the  Authorized 
Swift  Agent  in  your  town.  Get  acquainted 
with  him  now — it  will  pay  you.  If  you 
cannot  locate  him  readily,  write  our 
nearest  sales  division. 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

fertilizer  works,  DEPT.  3 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


A.  S.  A.  says: 

Your  acre  yields  and  the  quality  of 
your  crops  are  more  important  to 
you  than  prices. 

No  matter  what  the  price  is,  you 
are  better  off  if  you  have  a  thousand 
bushels  to  sell  than  if  you  have  five 
hundred.  You  will'get  just  twice  as 
much  money. 

The  most  successful  farmers  in  this 
county  are  the  ones  who  are  growing 
the  biggest  acre  yields  of  high  quality 
crops.  And  likewise,  you  can  be 
more  successful  if  you  increase  your 
acre  yields  and  improve  the  quality 
of  crops  you  grow. 

Perhaps  I  can  show  you  a  way  to 
do  this.  Come  in  and  talk  it  over. 


dh(\ 

Authorized  Swift  Agent 
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The  Best  Way  to  Raise  Rest  Chicks 


THE  best  way  to  raise  best  chicks — best 
for  YO  Uand  for  the  chicks — is  to  put  them 
under  a  Wishbone  Brooder.  It  takes  perfect 
care  of  the  chicks  in  any  weathei — makes 
them  grow  more  quickly  into  healthier, 
stronger  chicks — eliminates  losses.  For  you, 
it  takes  all  the  worry,  all  the  trouble  out  of 
chick-raising.  It  requires  almost  no  atten¬ 
tion  and  never  gets  out  of  order. 

The  Wishbone  is  sturdy,  simple  and  me¬ 
chanically  perfect.  It  hasn’t  a  single  valve, 
strainer  or  thermostat  in  it  to  go  wrong.  It 


is  easy  to  operate.  Touch  a  match  to  the 
burner  and  a  hot  blue  flame  shoots  right  up. 
No  matter  how  cold  the  weather — even  in 
coldest  Canada— it  keeps  chicks  cozy  and 
healthy.  Thou  sands  in  use  all  over  America. 

Send  for  free  descriptive  Booklet  and 
Testimonials  NOW.  PRICES: — Four  sizes: 
50-100  chicks  $10;  350  chicks  $16;  500  chicks 
$19;  1,000  chicks  $22.  A  little  higher  in  far 
west.  Be  sure  of  a  successful  season — send 
your  order  today.  Our  full  money-back 
guarantee  protects  you. 


THE  AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MFG.  CO.,  411  Neilson  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Good 

Chicks 

FROM 

TOMS  RIVER 
New  Jersey 


AA^EEKLY  hatches  of  single-comb  White 
"  ’  Leghorn  baby  chicks,  from  pedigreed, 
heavy  laying  stock.  Hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  mature  hens  mated  to  sons  of  200- 
egg  layers  or  better.  Eggs  from  the  flocks 
of  expert  business  poultrymen  produce  chicks 
that  will  make  profits  for  you.  High  in 
quality,  reasonable  in  price. 

Write  for  Illustrated  folder 


Authorized  Breeder’s  Association 

Wm.  Johnstone.  Mgr. 

Box  F  Toms  River  New  Jersey 


“ The  Flower  of  the  Season's  Chicks ” 

Choose  the  famous  Rosemont  Chicks  and  have  no  regrets.  Rosemont 
customers  order  year  after  year  because  these  husky,  healthy  chicks  live  and  grow 
and  at  maturity  are  beautiful,  productive  and  profitable.  Bred  from  extra  choice 
flocks  of  business  birds.  Quality  high — price  moderate. 

Rosemont  specializes  in  the  popular 
business  breeds  We  have  one  which  will 
meet  your  wishes.  LEGHORNS,  White. 

Ruff.  Brown,  Black— ANCONAS.  Mottled 

?L YMOUTH  ’  ROCkS.aSarJedSe  W1  “e-  1  ffl  ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

WYANDOTTES.  White.  v  f  Drawer  4  Roremont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


The  new  Rosemont  Catalog— in  colors— 
is  beautiful  and  instructive.  Write  for 
your  copy  now.  It’t  FREE. 


PRODUCTION-BRED  BREEDING  STOCK,  HATCHING  EGGS  AND 
BABY  CHICKS  FROM  PRODUCTION-BRED  STOCK. 

New  York  Stale  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  interesting  article  by  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  of  Cornell 
University.  Tells  about  the  Association.  Contains  list  of  254  members  and  breeders 

of  nine  varieties  of  poultry. 

Address:  CLARA  W.  HASTINGS,  Secretary,  N.  Main  St.,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


Husky, 
livable 
chaps. 

Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

_  Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 

:ular  “All  that  Is  new  in  Poultry"  FREE. 


GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100,CLYD£,  NEW  YORK 


HARTW1CK  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes 

All  breeding  flocks  are  carefully-selected  and  in¬ 
spected  by  a  man  recommended  by  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  All  White  Leghorn  flocks  mated  with 
certified  roosters  ;  certified  by  the  New  York  State 
Certification  Association.  Now  is  the  time  to  order. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

HARTWICK  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  Dept.  H,  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 


DAY-OLD  S  •  C.  w.  'leghorns 

^  u  ■  A  I#  C  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

C  M  I  V*  IV  O  BRED  FOR  VITALITY  S  EGGS 

also  hatching  eggs 

HATHAWAY'S  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  624  Main  St.,  Tomi  River,  N.  J. 


BREEDERS  CHICKS  EGGS 

W  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks.  S.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  265.  Riverdale,  N  J. 


GOOD  PLACE  FOR  GOOD  CHICKS 

Big  and  Sturdy  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  S  C  REDS,  DUCKS  New  catalog 
ready.  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill.  N.  J. 


500,000  CHICKS  FOR  1923 

Best  breeds,  lowest  prices.  Fine  catalogue  free— our  13th 
year.  The  Keystone  Hatchery  Richfield,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White 
Leghorn 
Bred-to-Lay 

strain  Send  for  price  list.  F..  HITCH,  Prop., 
Boxwood  Poultry  Farm  Laurel,  Delaware  i 


Baby 


or  •  I  „  Interesting  and  profitable.  Catalog 
VjITICKS  mail'  d  on  request  Ready  .Tan.  1 1th 


K.  R  HUMMER  &  CO..  FttrtNCHTnws.  N.  J. 


It.  No.  1 


No  Better  Chicks  at  Any  Price 


1,500, 000  CAPACITY 
Hatched  on  honor  for  you 
from  strong,  sturdy  stock, 
and  big  producers.  Our 
Prices  Lower  Than 
Any.  Big 
capacity, 
perfect 
hatches 
lower 
the  cost. 

We  aim 
to  give 
you  satis¬ 
faction 
and  guar¬ 
antee  safe 
arrival, 
alive.  35 
Years’  Experience 
MANSFIELD 
HATCHERY 
Dept.  A 

Mansfield,  Mass. 


FREE 
Beautiful 
Illustrated 
Book  and 
Price  List 
On  Request 


Hall  Brothers’  Chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 
12  years  experience  in  breeding,  hatching  and  ship¬ 
ping  chicks.  The  buyer  will  receive  the  best  chicks 
that  can  be  produced.  We  breed  only  from  heavy¬ 
laying,  State  Tested  stock,  and  males  in  our  pens  are 
from  high  record  Laying  Contest  hens.  We  have  the 
capacity  to  handle  large  orders  promptly.  Free 
circular.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Sturdy  chicks.  Best  Strains.  Raised  on  free  range. 
Twelve  leading  varieties.  100%  safe  arrival.  150,000  for 
1923.  Write  for  prices. 

SEVEN  VALLEYS  HATCHERY,  101  Hill  St..  Killbuck,  0. 


Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  DARRED  ROCKS  lAfHITE  ROCKS 

BRED  Grown  LEGHORNS  **  HITE  LEGHORNS 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet.  FrcnoHtown,  N.  1.  Box  81 


Chicks 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY 


_  Leading  varieties.  From 
"good,  healthy  stock. 
•  Catalog  Free. 

Box  6  McAiisterville.  Pa. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST  1 

1  ar 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  This 
is  the  third  (pullet)  year  of  this  contest. 

Week  ending  January  23,  1023: 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 


C.  W.  Brown.  N.  .1 .  35  148 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J .  38  229 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N  J .  67  609 

Harry  IT.  Ober,  N.  J .  26  268 

Lewis  Farm.  H.  1 .  20  157 

Koselawn  Farm,  N.  J .  26  122 

W.  P.  HOCKS 

8.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass  .  68  716 

Hoy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J .  5  11 

James  F.  MacDonald.  Mass .  71  533 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa  .  51  186 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  33  399 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J  .  27  90 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  38  343 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm.  N.  J .  49  340 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

II.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J .  64  668 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  62  521 

C.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.  .1 .  68  563 

Fred  0.  Nixon,  N.  J .  56  301 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N .  J .  51  257 

R.  W.  Tracy,  N.  J .  35  176 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J .  50  276 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard.  N.  Y .  6  134 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  31  145 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  .  38  181 

Solomon  Hichman,  N,  J .  52  584 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  70  363 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  76  491 

J.  W,  Bottcher,  N.  J .  31  411 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  42  347 

Broad  View  B’arm,  N.  J .  65  497 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr.,  N.  J .  8o  681 

Cranberry  Brook  B’arm.  N.  J .  27  316 

J.  S.  Crav  &  Son.  N,  J .  74  751 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J .  31  242 

Alex  Eichenbaum,  N.  J .  68  584 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J .  25  149 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  38  318 

Mattie  H.  Eppele,  N.  J .  38  468 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Mich .  56  627 

Richard  Franke.  N,  J .  76  618 

Greendale  B’arm.  N.  Y  .  55  499 

Chas  E.  Grove,  Del .  48  473 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  44  458 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J .  8  138 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J .  54  580 

The  lloehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  64  655 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn .  50  244 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  52  777 

Frank  L.  Hugus.  N.  J .  70  564 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J .  51  451 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J .  49  469 

The  Ohio  Poultry  B’arm,  Ohio .  52  345 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  58  438 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y .  46  407 

B’rancis  B’  Lincoln,  Conn .  39  442 

Lion  Head  Poultry  B’arm,  N.  J .  71  697 

Harold  W.  Lyle,  N.  J .  79  686 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  56  559 

Herbert  O.  Maxharn.  R.  I  .  19  240 

Meadowedge  B’arm  N.  Y .  61  466 

Mercer  Poultry  B’arm,  N.  J .  60  505 

Fred  J.  M  athews,  N.  J .  76  677 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  44  198 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.J .  63  537 

S,  Olsen,  N.J .  53  476 

Pinewood  Poultry  B’arm,  N.  J .  42  403 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  87  673 

Queensbury  B’arm.  N.J .  64  400 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  B’arm,  N.  J .  55  24 1 

Columbian  Poultry  B’arm,  N.J  .  63  520 

John  K.  ltoessner,  N.  J .  31  335 

Rosehill  B'arm.  N.J  .  64  446 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  66  470 

J.  W.  8chreib,  N.  Y .  48  580 

Shadowbrook  B’arm,  Conn .  48  408 

A-  E.  Spear,  N.J . 69  651 

Spring  Lake  B’arm,  N.J .  75  596 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.J .  74  856 

Matthew  Stothart.  Jr.,  N,  J  .  34  252 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J .  61  438 

Sun  View  B’arm,  N.  J . 44  422 

Wallace  S.  Suydam.  N.  J .  77  707 

Tom’s  Poultry  B’arm,  N.  J .  72  487 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J .  36  236 

Gustav  W  alters,  N  J .  54  384 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N.  J .  42  446 

Westwood  Poultry  B’arm.  N.  J .  49  244 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J .  65  573 

White  Cloud  B’arms,  N.Y .  63  430 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  70  725 

8.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A .  69  501 

8  C  W  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  75  605 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  |Assn .  64  430 

9  C  W  LEGHORN 

Burlington'Co.  Poultry  Assn .  ;  32  397 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  66  441 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Hammonton  Poultry  Raisers’ Assn...  57  402 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  72  803 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  56  476 

Ocean. Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  37  50* 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  . 53  513 


Total  .  5196  44100 


Damp  Henhouse 

Last  Fall  I  built  a  henhouse  12x20  ft. 
It  is  about  18  in.  above  the  ground  out¬ 
side;  boles  dug  for  foundation,  bottom 
filled  with  stone,  covered  with  gravel.  I 
have  a  cloth  over  a  south  window  and  a 
bole  covered  with  cloth  in  the  south  side 
at  top.  The  henhouse  is  damp  and  keeps 
getting  damper.  Would  a  floor  do  any 
good  if  an  air  chamber  were  left  between 
it  and  the  gravel?  A.  v.  J. 

Mexico,  N.  Y. 

The  dampness  of  your  henhouse  is  due 
to  lack  of  ventilation.  Remove  the  cloth 
from  the  window  openings  and  leave  these 
uncovered  by  anything  more  close-meshed 
than  wire  poultry  netting.  A  better  plan 
than  wide-open  windows  is  to  arrange  the 
sash  to  drop  back  at  the  top  for  a  few 
inches  into  the  building,  closing  the  side 
openings  thus  left  by  Y-shaped  boards  cut 
to  fit  against  the  side  rails  of  the  sash. 
This  forces  incoming  air  to  enter  over 
the  tops  of  the  sashes,  and  helps  to  pre¬ 
vent  direct  drafts  upon  the  floor.  Open 
the  south  side  of  your  building  sufficiently 
to  keep  the  air  dry,  however,  no  matter 
how  many  windows  you  have  to  remove. 
Cold,  dry  air  is  not  harmful  to  the  fowls; 
warm,  moist  air  is.  m.  r.  d. 


Good  breeding 
at  utility  prices 

Flocks  raised  from  Lively 
Chicks  are  good  to  look  at,  as 
well  as  profitable.  The  parent 
birds  are  pure-bred,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers — the  cockerels  coming 
direct  from  nationally  famous 
farms  as  Hollywood  and 
Fishel.  We  conduct  our  own 
breeding  farm  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  quality. 

We  might  sell  a  limited  output 
of  Lively  Chicks  at  fancier’s 
prices.  We  prefer  to  sell  large 
numbers  at  popular  prices. 
Kerr  prices  are  surprisingly 
low. 

We  guarantee  100 %  delivery, 
alive  and  healthy.  If  any  losses 
occur  in  the  mail,  we  will  re¬ 
place  or  refund. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  Kerr’s 
interesting  Chick  Book  and 
price  list. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Order  now  Your 
Early  Chicks 

First  Hatch  Feb.  IS,  1923 
The  early  chicks  are  the  biggest 
mwney-makers.  Pullets  come  into  lay¬ 
ing  in  August,  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  prices  are  very  high.  You 
will  get  a  longer  laying  year  and  you 
can  sell  the  cockerels  as  broilers  for 
twice  the  price  they  will  bring  later. 
Get  ready  right  now  for  a  bunch  of  early 
chicks  on  Lord  Farms'  Advice. 
Every  year  sees  a  bigger  demand  for 
February  hatch  Leghorns.  Take  our 
advice  and  split  your  order  this  year. 
We  have  found  this  combination  to 
return  the  most  dollars  for  the  invest¬ 
ment;  get  part  of  your  chicks  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  early  March,  and  the  other 
half  early  In  May. 

Send  for  80-page  illustrated  catalog. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN.  MASS. 


Pittsfield 


Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

Originators  of  Day-Old  Chick  Business 

We  have  been  shipping  chicks  since  1906  and  hare 
had  experience  enough  to  know  how.  We  also  have 
a  reputation  to  maintain. 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
— S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes. 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want.  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 


/-BABY  CHICKS -\ 


Price  List  Prepaid  to  You. 

Purebred  Stock. 

100 

50 

25 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . 

$13.00 

$7.00 

$3.75 

Buff  A  Bl.  Leghorns . 

.  13.00 

7.00 

3.75 

Anconas  . 

.  14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

Minorcas  . 

.  15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

R.  1.  Reds . 

.  15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

Barred  Rocks  . 

.  15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

Buff  &.  Wh.  Rocks . 

.  16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes... 

.  16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

.  16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

Langshans  . 

.  18.00 

9.50 

5.00 

Brahmas  . 

.  20.00 

10.50 

5.50 

All  absolutely  first-class,  pure  bred  stock.  Prompt 
shipments  made.  Mail  orders  to 

J,  KRKJCI,  2165  E.  86th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns, 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Big  husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free 
range  stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free. 
Fourteen  years  hatching  experience.  Full 
count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Broun  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  231 . 

. . .  . H 

WANTED — Position  April  1  as  farm  or  estate 
foreman  or  head  herdsman  and  dairyman; 
life  experience  in  raising  and  feeding  stock, 
also  chickens;  married;  38  years  of  age;  one 
child;  best  of  references;  give  all  particulars 
in  first  letter;  will  need  furnished  rooms;  will 
go  anywhere.  Address  ADVERTISER  2570, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY— For  Sale:  Gentle¬ 
man's  estate  and  dairy  farm,  located  in  New 
Jersev  on  State  highway,  50  miles  from  New 
York'  City.  Address  ADVERTISER  2240,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Owing  to  recent  death  of  my  wife 
and  son  must  sell  my  144-acre  farm,  mostly 
level,  good  soil;  10-room  house,  barns,  eight 
other  outbuildings;  near  Ashokan  Reservoir; 
State  roads;  Kingston,  nine  miles;  $50  per  acre: 
stock  and  tools  if  wanted.  GEORGE  SCRIB¬ 
NER,  West  Hurley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 145-acre  grain  and  dairy  farm;  % 
mile  from  town.  WIEN  RICH,  R.  D.  2,  Som¬ 
erville,  N.  J.  _ _ 

FLORIDA  (West  Coast) — Will  sell  either  of  two 
good  farms,  both  fenced  and  cultivated;  No,  1, 
$3,000:  No.  2,  $2,200.  Particulars.  DR.  E.  W. 
POMEROY,  2  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale— On  State  road;  ’4 
mile  from  station;  10  acres;  five-room  bunga¬ 
low;  two  large  poultry  houses,  one  260  feet 
long,  one  240  feet  long;  feed  room,  20x20:fioot 
root  cellar;  capacity  of  houses  3,000  birds; 
electric  light  in  houses;  pumping  outfit;  five 
brooder  stoves,  capacity  3,000  chicks;  700 
breeder  hens.  1.300  pullets  (White  Leghorns); 
hens  and  pullets  are  laying;  retiring  from  busi¬ 
ness;  must  be  sold.  For  further  information 
address  BOX  37,  Westhampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Boarding  dairy  poultry  farm;  100 
acres;  good  buildings;  apple,  pear  orchards; 
brook,  woods,  close  to  village.  BOX  4,  Walker 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


WILL  SACRIFICE  for  $6,000  one-acre  chicken 
farm  near  Metuchen;  6-room  dwelling;  im¬ 
provements;  easy  commuting.  Write  owner,  J. 
TOFTE  HANSEN,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— To  close  estate;  the  farm 
of  the  late  William  S.  Little,  located  a  half 
mile  from  the  borough  of  Sussex,  N.  J.,  con¬ 
taining  110  acres;  fine  farm  home,  with  all 
necessary  outbuildings;  all  conveniences;  near 
by  three  creameries;  plenty  of  fruit;  fine  neigh¬ 
borhood;  house  of  14  rooms,  steam  heated;  run¬ 
ning  water  in  house  and  barn;  half  mile  from 
State  roads;  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the 
county  of  Sussex.  Get.  particulars  and  terms 
from  JAMES  S.  LITTLE  or  H.  MARTIN  LIT¬ 
TLE,  Administrators,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Large  farm,  stock,  tools,  timber, 
near  Binghamton,  on  macadam  road.  Particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  2463,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


50- ACRE  farm  for  sale,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.; 

sandy  loam;  plenty  wood;  never-failing  water; 
near  State  road,  trolley,  good  markets;  good  7- 
room  house,  chicken  house,  other  buildings; 
price,  $1,800;  stock,  tools,  if  wanted.  STEPHEN 
MOLNAR,  R.  D.  1,  Sehuylerville,  N.  Y. 


100  ACRES,  Hopewell,  N.  J.,  on  Philadelphia  & 
Reading,  five  miles  Princeton;  house,  barn, 
oornerib,  all  new;  all  new  implements;  heavy 
team  horses,  some  crops  in,  some  feed;  good 
well;  modern  plumbing;  $15,000;  easy  terms. 
ADVERTISER  2477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  of  the  best  fruit  farms  in 
Western  New  York,  near  Lake  Ontario.  SETH 
J.  T.  BUSH,  Morton,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  three  minutes 
from  street  car;  seven  acres;  stock,  fruit; 
fully  equipped;  7-room  dwelling;  bath;  running 
water;  electricity;  gas;  heater;  terms;  no 
agents,  ADVERTISER  2474,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM,  70  acres,  for  sale;  Ameiiia, 
DttWhess  County;  8  acres  woodland;  00  till¬ 
able;  two' springs;  fine  buildings;  60  apple  trees; 
7-room  house,  heater;  $4,000;  $2,500  cash;  bal¬ 
ance  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  2470,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— General  farm.  200  acres,  on  im¬ 
proved  highway,  one-lialf  mile  from  State 
road,  village  and  railroad  connections;  12-room 
house  and  suitable  barns,  sheds,  etc.,  all  in  good 
condition;  farm  well  watered  by  both  large 
creek  and  springs;  plenty  of  wood  on  place; 
thoroughbred  Jersey  cows,  other  stock  and  tools 
now  on  place.  Address  HAROLD  E.  FRITTS, 
Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WOULD  YOU  buy  my  hilly  farm,  near  village, 
about  150  acres,  for  about  $30  per  acre, 
before  March  1?  A  wonderful  proposition  for 
fruit,  poultry  and  sheep;  woven  wire  fences; 
excellent  water;  seven-room  house  and  large 
barns;  about  half  cash  required.  D.  KISSEL- 
BURGH,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm;  Connecticut;  fully 
stocked  and  equipped;  fine  buildings;  best 
soil;  large  ridge  feldspar;  price  right.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  ADVERTISER  2482,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


OVER  60  ACRES — 25  miles  from  New  York; 

near  State  road;  mile  express  station;  brook, 
woodlot;  telephone,  mail  delivered;  buildings 
old;  recently  installed  electricity,  hot  water 
heat;  spring  water,  pumped  by  ram;  $17,500; 
terms.  ADVERTISER  2481,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 223-acre  poultry,  fruit  and  truck 
farm,  bordering  Chesapeake  Bay;  beautiful 
location;  finest  of  bathing,  fish,  oysters;  100 
acres  under  cultivation;  timber  worth  $8,000; 
good  buildings:  price  $13,000:  reasonable  terms. 
W.  J.  VESSEY,  Shelltown,  Md. 


TO  RENT — 178-acre  dairy  and  fruit  farm;  good 
buildings;  profitable  orchard;  near  markets; 
some  stock  and  equipment  if  desired;  good 
proposition  for  responsible  party;  some  exper¬ 
ience  in  fruit  growing  necessary.  J.  M.  REID, 
Granite  Springs,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Large  general  farm.  311  acres, 
located  110  miles  from  New  York,  six  miles 
from  Hudson  River  and  railroad  station,  with 
fine  view  of  Catskill  Mountains;  130  acres  level 
gravel  loam,  tillable  with  tractor;  85  acres  pas¬ 
ture  land,  15  acres  apple  orchard,  81  acres 
hardwood  and  timber;  ample  buildings  for 
machinery  and  crops;  main  house  14  rooms, 
with  heater;  two  never-failing  wells  and  spring, 
ice  pond  on  place;  four-room  tenement  house; 
write  for  terms.  ADVERTISER  2409.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Orchard  Farm,  Southern  Central 
New  York  State,  consisting  of  approximately 
7,000  apple  trees-,  500  cherries,  12  years  old, 
fine  condition;  Yellow  Transparent,  Dutchess, 
Wealthy,  Alexander,  McIntosh,  Spy,  Wagner; 
good  buildings,  timber  and  large  farm;  close  to 
market;  no  other  large  orchards  near.  For 
price  and  terms  address  ADVERTISER  2489, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM — In  Champlain  Valley:  80  acres;  school 
bus  to  Chazy  rural  school.  MRS.  MABEL  R. 
DOMINY,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  PLANT-ORCHARD  —  Sale  or  lease; 

established  business;  liberal  terms;  60-acre 
bearing  peach  orchard;  complete  plant  for  rear¬ 
ing  5,000  chicks;  Newtown  equipment.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2514,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — March  1,  1923,  good  dairy  farmer 
for  250-acre  farm  in  Cornwall,  Addison  Co., 
Vt.  See  GEORGE  D.  PAYNE,  P.ridport,  Vt., 
or  write  CARL  A.  MEAD.  55  Wall  Street,  New 
YoTk  City. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm;  200  acres  tillable;  im¬ 
mediately  adjoining  two  cities  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  lias  good  trade  for  grade  A  milk  pro¬ 
duced;  completely  equipped  and  modern,  up-to- 
date  buildings;  will  sell  purebred  tuberculin 
tested  herd  and  implements  and  rent  farm  at 
reasonable  figure;  tills  is  an  opportunity  and  a 
going  proposition  for  a  practical  farmer  and 
dairyman.  Address  ADVERTISER  2521,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY  is  desirous  that  some 
person  interested  in  boys  and  girls  should 
donate  a  tract  of  land  within  easy  reach  of 
New  York,  20  acres  or  more,  with  water  front, 
seashore  preferred,  for  Summer  school  and  camp¬ 
ing  purposes;  some  wooded  land  desirable.  In¬ 
quire  ADVERTISER  2215,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  for  rent,  with  option  to  bny,  at  great 
sacrifice,  consisting  of  two  dwellings,  about 
10  other  useful  outbuildings,  125  acres  of  land, 
well  adapted  for  general  farming,  trucking, 
fruit  growing;  very  favorable  for  poul try-rais¬ 
ing,  including  ducks,  geese.  Inquire  P.  O.  BOX 
176,  Bridgeliampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  village  fruit  farm;  beautiful 
home;  State  road;  will  net  $10,000  yearly; 
send  for  description.  ADVERTISER  2526,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  buy  small  farm,  8-10  acres; 

good  buildings;  no  stone;  $500  down;  Southern 
New  Jersey  or  Northern  Pennsylvania;  give 
honest  description.  ADVERTISER  2525,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  rent;  12  miles  of  Newark;  State 
road;  one  or  more  acres;  four  or  five  rooms, 
barn,  etc.;  ideal  for  poultry;  beautiful  location. 
J.  RAGNOI.E,  Roseland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 32-acre  farm;  22  in  cultivation, 
balance  woodland;  short,  mild  Winters,  long, 
pleasant  Summers;  grows  two  crops  a  season; 
productive  soil,  early  trucking;  Ideal  for  poul¬ 
try;  plenty  fruit,  grapes,  asparagus,  small 
fruits;  19  acres  growing  rye  and  oats;  two- 
story  house,  outbuildings,  shady  lawn,  good 
water;  on  improved  county  road  and  railroad;  in 
sight  of  village  and  State  nighway;  near  city; 
good  markets;  on  account  of  other  business  will 
sacrifice  for  $2,500;  part  cash.  Address 
OWNER,  Box  77,  Route  2,  Cambridge,  Dor¬ 
chester  Co.,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Ten-acre  poultry  farm,  in  Chemung 
County,  N.  Y.;  good  house,  large  poultry  - 
house,  garage,  fruit;  near  school  and  State 
road.  MRS.  MABEL  PARK,  Elba,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Garden-poultry  farm,  with  grist¬ 
mill;  want  buy,  exchange  property.  Write 
owner,  KAYES,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 


OLD  Colonial  homestead  for  sale;  on  well  trav¬ 
eled  road;  25  miles  north  of  Boston:  buildings 
in  good  condition;  spring  water,  fruit,  garden, 
etc.;  suitable  for  tea  room  or  poultry  raising. 
ADVERTISER  2523,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRODUCTIVE  fully  equipped  farm;  Ulster 
County;  about,  60  acres;  good  buildings,  all 
improvements  and  electricity,  well  watered; 
State  roads;  fine  location;  $13,500,  including 
stock,  crops  and  implements;  deal  with  owner. 
ADVERTISER  2522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  within  25  miles  New 
York  City;  completely  stocked  and  equipped. 
ADVERTISER  2536,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 58-acre  dairy-Alfalfa  farm;  A-l 
buildings;  on  State  road;  near  Syracuse;  11 
cows,  team.  60  hens,  equipment;  complete, 
$8,000.  ADVERTISER  2537,  care  Rural  New- 
Yprker. 


GOOD  FARM— Seven  miles  from  Norwich,  N. 

Y. ;  eight-room  house,  fine  30  stanchion  barn, 
big  henhouse;  100  acres;  $2,400;  half  cash. 
Owner,  BIZOZER,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  equipped  farm  for  poultry, 
fruit,  berries;  near  markets;  also  consider 
partnership.  A.  CORNELL,  254  Scranton  Ave¬ 
nue,  Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


47  ACRES — -All  level  land,  with  woodland  and 
good  buildings;  eight  miles  from  Womelsdorf, 
Berks  Co.,  Pa.;  direct  owner;  $2,000.  LIZZIE 
F.  LINGRELL,  Box  255,  Route  8,  Station  H, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE — 160-acre  farm;  very  productive; 

centrally  located  in  Southwestern  Connecti¬ 
cut;  near  best  markets  in  State;  two  large 
houses,  three  large  barns,  250-ton  silo,  all  best 
condition;  stanchions  for  50  cows,  also  young 
cattle;  plenty  fruit;  smooth  fields;  tractor  used; 
close  to  State  road;  water  system,  electricity; 
fully  equipped  dairy  farm;  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  Address  ADVERTISER  2543,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


90  ACRES;  well  watered;  good  buildings;  be¬ 
tween  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lakes;  $3,500.  In¬ 
quire  ADVERTISER  2542,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  nine-room  house  and  hath; 

city  water,  gas  and  electric  lights;  large 
barn,  with  garage;  maple  shade;  house  and 
barn  in  first-class  shape;  nearly  one  acre  land; 
price  $3,900.  For  full  particulars  write  owner, 
F.  B.  AMES,  Millville  Manor',  Millville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — My  fruit  and  dairy  farm,  located 
6  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  containing 
200  acres;  1,500  apple  trees,  2,000  grapevines; 
large  modern  buildings,  nearly  new;  two  silos; 
water  in  buildings;  old-style  house,  iy2  story,  8 
rooms;  also  35  head  of  registered  Holsteins  that 
have  passed  a  clean  Federal  test.  For  further 
details  address  BOX  2,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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WANTED — Farm  to  rent  or  buy;  5  to  15  acres; 

house  6  to  8  rooms;  commuting  distance  New 
York:  price  and  terms.  F.  J.  LINDLAW,  Box 
168,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH?  DELAWARE  farm;  sacrifice;  good 
buildings;  stock,  equipment,  poultry,  feed; 
asparagus  field  gives  assured  income;  ehurches- 
school,  store,  close:  good  roads;  2  miles  to  sta¬ 
tion;  $2,000  cash.  Write  owner,  ADVERTISER 
2554,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — I  own  200  acres,  20  miles  from  cen¬ 
ter  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  main  highway; 
large  frontage,  all  level,  tillable  fields,  suitable 
for  trucking,  dairying,  etc. ;  consisting  of  two 
complete  sets  of  stone  buildings  in  first-class  re¬ 
pair;  electric  light,  bath,  heater,  and  near  two 
trolley  lines,  adjoining  small  village;  because  of 
other  business  I  desire  to  sell  one  set  of  build¬ 
ings  and  from  10  acres  up  of  ground;  this  would 
make  a  dandy  commuter’s  farm  of  as  large  as 
desired;  must,  be  seen  to  fully  appreciate  its 
many  advantages.  II.  S.  PLUMMER,  Fairview 
Village,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 100%  acres  At  soil  for  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  in  Central  New  York,  near  main 
road;  two  good  houses,  barns,  new  henhouse 
16x80;  storehouse  that  holds  100  tons  cabbage 
and  500  barrels  apples;  two  good  wells  water, 
never  dry;  12  acres  apple  orchard;  8  acres 
young;  3  miles  to  two  good  markets  and  towns 
and  kraut  factory;  $14,000;  $2. Otto  down,  with 
easy  terms.  8.  DREW,  Flielps,  N.  Y. 


FOR  EXCHANGE— 76-acre  New  York  dairy 
farm  for  a  Maryland  poultry  farm;  Eastern 
Shore  preferred.  MRS.  ALICE  TRAMMELL, 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 


SALE  or  EXCHANGE — 230-acre  farm  on  prom¬ 
inent  State  road  in  Hudson  Valley;  splendid 
12-room  house;  steam  heat,  running  water;  good 
barns;  12  cows,  2  teams  and  equipment;  sale  or 
exchange  for  general  store  or  other  business,  or 
smaller  farm.  ADVERTISER  2556,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Poultry  farm,  29  acres,  fully  equip¬ 
ped  with  9  poultry  houses  large  and  small;  6 
brooders;  6  incubators;  about  800  Leghorn  hens 
and  pullets,  laying  good  eggs,  sold  at  door; 
house,  7  rooms;  this  is  a  good  paying  proposi¬ 
tion.  Address  MRS.  H. -WEED,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Willimantic,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm.  Orange  County.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2558,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

■  .  .  . . .  . .  1 

FOR  SALE — 127-acre  dairy  farm,  76  miles  from 
New  York  City;  1  mile  from  creamery,  high 
school,  station;  85  tillable;  balance  pasture  and 
woodlot;  150  fruit  trees;  y2  acre  strawberries; 
20  head  of  stock;  2  horses;  good  buildings;  10- 
room  house;  100-ton  silo;  all  modern  tools,  in¬ 
cluding  tractor,  milking  machine,  truck;  crops; 
nice  pond;  $11,000  equipped;  $8,000  hare;  half 
down;  rest  easy  terms.  A.  CHAUVIN, .  Box 
304,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


PARTY  would  like  to  rent  well-stocked  farm, 
with  implements  and  tools,  pitil  FISCHER, 
2292  Bathgate  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


NEW  JERSEY  11  2/3-aere  farm,  some  woods, 
some  pasture;  truck  farm,  suitable  for  any 
purpose;  also  would  make  a  splendid  poultry 
farm;  this  farm  is  on  good  road,  5  minutes  to 
station,  post  office,  stores;  between  town  and 
city;  35  miles  to  New  York  by  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  or  Central  lines;  6-room  bouse  with 
cellar;  also  good  outbuildings;  1  horse,  with 
tools;  also  different  varieties  of  fruit,  trees.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2568,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Small  farm,  suitable  for  poultry; 

Orange  County  preferred;  good  residence;  not 
over  $5,000,  part  cash;  give  full  particulars;  if 
possible,  send  photos.  ADVERTISER  2541,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  lease  cottage  near  seashore. 
PETER  SARTZET,  832  Trinity  Ave.,  Bronx, 

N.  Y. 

DIVIDING  FARM — Massachusetts  owner  offers 
20  acres,  18  tillable;  modernly  equipi>ed 
Colonial  house;  barn  30x40,  70-ton  silo  and 
other  buildings,  modern  machinery,  all  in  best 
repair;  borders  river;  quarter  mile  to  Bosion- 
Worcester  trolley;  never  before  offered;  price 
and  terms  easy;  owner  remains  as  neighbor. 
FRANK  It.  MILLER,  73  Treniont  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

SPOKANE  VALLEY  producing  orchard;  10 
acres;  12  years  old;  handled  by  local  experts 
profitably  if  you  prefer  to  stay  East;  price  very 
reasonable;  cash  or  trade.  FRANK  It.  MIL¬ 
LER,  73  Treniont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


190-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM  —  Litchfield  County; 

,  near  State  road;  on  N.  Y.  N.  H.  A:  H.  It.  It.; 
two  houses  (nine  and  seven  rooms);  four  burns, 
two  silos;  bog,  corn,  wood,  milk  and  ice¬ 
house;  blacksmith  shop;  fully  equipped  with 
stock  and  tools;  plenty  of  wood  and  heavy  tim¬ 
ber;  trout  brook;'  some  fruit  trees;  wiil  sell 
cheap  to  close  estate.  Apply  G.  M.  IIAN- 
CtlETT,  Falls  Village,  Conn. 

WANT  TO  LEASE  property  suitable  for  camp 
site,  on  lake  side  or  river  side,  within  150 
miles  New  York  Clt.v.  ADVERTISER  2576, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - - — - - — , 

FOR  SALE — Fifty-acre  tobacco  farm;  buildings 
and  house  in  good  condition;  no  waste  land; 
located  ill  Connecticut  tobacco  belt.  SIMON  A. 
MISKKLL  FARM,  Broad  Brook,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 190-acre  dairy  farm,  in  Delaware 
County,  200  miles  from  New  York  City,  with 
stock  and  farm  tools;  reasonable  for  cash. 
ADVERTISER  2575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT — Fully  equipped  cow.  poultry  and 
truck  farm;,  good  markets.  STATE  LINK 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  40,  Route  4,  Danbury, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Two  farms,  19  and  45  acres;  price 
$1,500  and  $2,800:  easy  terms.  Write  owner, 
ALFRED  BLACK  BURN,  Greensboro,  Md. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Eighty  acres;  five  acres 
muck;  high  state  cultivation;  large  pear  or¬ 
chard;  situated  State  highway;  on  Oswego 
River,  three  miles  from  Oswego;  hour’s  ride 
from  Syracuse;  10-room  residence  witli  modern 
improvements;  two  tenant  houses;  three  large 
barns  with  Leader  water  system;  silo,  garage, 
wagon  and  tool  sheds,  farming  implements:  two 
50x60  icehouses;  good  market,  for  ice;  pond 
stocked  with  trout;  trolley  stop  on  farm; 
lighted  to  highway.  A.  D.  BROSEMER.  It.  I). 
No.  5,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  bungalow,  seven  rooms,  bath, 
electric  lights;  garage,  henhouse,  five  acres; 
mile  from  town;  on  State  road;  trout  brook 
running  through  place;  price  right.  M.  E. 
ORTENS,  It.  4,  Camden,  N.  Y. 
- - - - -  * 

FULLY  EQUIPPED  money-making  farm;  181 
acres;  near  Ithaca  and  Cornell  University; 
eight-room  house,  large  barns,  stanchions  15 
cows,  stalls  six  horses,  four  box  stalls;  watered 
by  two  wells  (windmill),  never-failing  spring; 
three  acres  orchard,  six  acres  woods,  balance 
tillable;  will  include  complete  set  farm  tools, 
six  horses,  10  cows,  25  sheep,  hogs,  poultry, 
grain  in  barn,  wheat,  oats,  corn,  rye,  buck¬ 
wheat,  and  all  growing  crops;  to  settle  estate, 
$19,000;  about  half  cash.  LOCK  BOX  419, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 70-acre  Eastern  shore  truck,  poul¬ 
try  and  fruit  farm;  attractive  seven-room 
house;  lawn  shade;  all  necessary  outbuildings; 
on  State  road;  all  level,  sandy  loam  soil;  mild 
climate;  long  growing  seasons;  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings;  excellent  markets;  convenient  to 
railroad  town,  steamboat  wharf,  schools, 
churches;  auto  express  pass  door.  For  terms 
write  H.  IT.  LECHNER.  Mardeia  Springs.  Md. 


POULTRY  FARM  —  103  acres;  completely 
equipped;  10,800  capacity  incubator,  10,000 
capacity  brooder;  fine  buildings;  State  road; 
eight-room  house,  all  improvements;  two  miles 
village;  price  $10,000;  terms.  WILLIAM 
SADLER,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty  acres;  woods,  all  kinds; 
State  road.  IIUNGERFORD,  Selkirk,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED— There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this  is 
real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  Solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey,  5-lb. 

pails,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.20;  delivered  into  3d 
zone.  HARRY  J.  FOREMAN,  Box  87,  Katonah, 
N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY— Several  cars 
mixed  and  straight  Alfalfa  for  sale;  also  clear 
Timothy  and  straw.  W.  A.  WITHROW.  Route 
4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Quart.  80c;  gallon,  $2.50;  delivered  3d 
zone.  RICHARD  I).  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1:  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well-satisfied  customers.  Are  you  oue  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with'  order.  R. 
IV.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Extracted  clover-basswood,  60-lb.  can 
at  our  station,  $7.80;  buckwheat,  $6.30;  10 
His.,  delivered  in  third  postal  zone,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.80.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Special  sale  on  60-lb.  cans  light 
amber;  also  basket  and  tying  willows.  ROS- 
COE  F.  WIXON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


V  AMS  AND  PEANUTS — Buy  these  delectable 
Southern  products  direct;  nice  selected  sweet 
potatoes,  yam  varieties  that  cook  very  sweet 
and  soft;  safely  shipped  liy  express,  bushel  bas¬ 
ket,  $1.75;  shelled  nuts  of  superior  quality,  3 
liis.,  $1;  7  llis.,  $2;  home-made  peanut  butter, 
•  ic  Hi.  additional;  shipped  express  or  parcel  post, 
transportation  charges  collect.  SAWYER  BROS., 
It.  I).  3,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


CHOICEST  selected  large  Oregon  prunes,  direct. 

express  paid,  25  lbs.,  $4;  12V.  lbs  $2  15 
KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  "Ore 


I  OR  SALE — Six  sections  Candee  incubator 
1 1,806  eggs),  without,  heater,  $30  per  section; 
guaranteed  in  first-class  condition.  KIRK  I  P 
BROS.,  Mattltuck,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.25;  buckwheat,  $1.15; 

10  lbs.  clover,  $2.15:  buckwheat,  $1.90;  post¬ 
paid  to  4tli  zone.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I  OR  SALE  85-egg  Lo  Glo  electric  incubator; 

perfect  running  order;  $18.  ADVERTISER 
2468,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EX  I  RA  heavy,  extra  quality,  pure  maple  syrup; 

guaranteed;  direct  from  producer;  delivered  to 
t liird  zone,  for  $2.50  gallon.  DEN.  ROBINSON 
Pawiet,  Vt. 


WANTED — Midwest  Utilltor  ’Tractor;  must  he 
in  good  condition.  E.  FRANKKIN  KEAN 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


1'tHt  SALE-  -International  8-16  kerosene  tractor; 

line  condition;  will  demonstrate;  price  to  sell 
If.  0.  HOLLOWAY,  Perryman,  Md, 


WANTED — -Old-fashioned  hand  wrought  iron 
thumb  latches  and  handles;  good  prices  paid* 
many  of  these  can  be  found  in  buildings  now  iii 
disuse;  send  complete  what  you  have  and  I  will 
mail  check;  if  not  acceptable  to  you  goods  will 
lie  returned  at.  m.v  expense.  ROBERT  E 
NURSE,  JR.,  41  East  29th  Street,  New  York 
City. 


^ | ’ FX  HAY — -First  and  second  cutting;  also 
light  and  heavy  clover  mixed:  ask  for  de- 
Hvered  price.  SAMUEL  DEUEL.  Pine  Plains, 


ORANGES-GRAPEFRUIT— Tree  ripened 
from  grower;  packed  in  grove;  bushel 
mixed,  $1.75;  send  cheek  with  order 
WALKER,  JR.,  Waucliula,  Fla. 


direct 
boxes 
E.  K. 


390  t  YPHERS  INt  I  BATOR — New;  never  un¬ 

crated;  cost  $69;  will  sell  for  $49.50  to  first 
order.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middle  Greek,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  600-egg  Candee 
style;  good  condition:  $45  f. 
LAW  RENCE  W.  MILLER,  Argyle, 


SUGAR  CANE  SYRUP,  $1.25  per 

of  six  gallons,  $6;  {•.  o.  b. 

HORNE,  Route  1,  Cochran,  Ga. 


seetion,  old 
o.  ,b.  cars. 

N.  Y. 


gallon;  case 
JAMES  L. 


FOR  SALE  —  Finest  white  clover  extracted 

honey;  5-lb.  pall,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.15; 
delivered  to  3d  postal  zone.  NOAH  BORDN'ER 
llolgate,  O. 


WE  CAN  furnish  grapefruit  in  our  standard 
Golden  Russet  grade,  delivered  by  boat  to  tin- 
ports  of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New 
York,  N.  Y,,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  two  or  more 
boxes  at  the  same  shipment  to  the  same  person 
at.  $3.00  per  box;  packed  46,  54  ,  64  or  80: 
terms,  check  with  order;  we  prepay  all  charges 
to  the  ports  stated  above,  and  shipments  can 
be  marked  to  be  forwarded  by  express  to  any 
point  in  the  interior  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 
States.  GEORGE  B.  CELLON,  N,  W  7tli 
Avenue  and  34th  Street,  Miami,  Fla. 


WHITE  RICE  POPCORN  (old);  fine  popping 
guaranteed;  10  lbs.,  shelled,  $1;  send  postage 
extra.  BISHOP  BROS.,  Guilford,  Conn. 


FAIRBANKS  MORSE  three-horse  Z  engine, 
Basil  magneto,  $65;  1,250-watt  32-volt  gen 
era  tor,  complete,  $60;  y, -horse  32-volt  motor, 
$18;  150  ampere  hour  batteries,  one  year  old, 
$11.  II.  VAN  KUREN,  Rumnierfield,  Pa. 


WANTED— Oat  and  wheat  straw  for  bedding; 

state  cash  price  and  freight  rate.  W AT, N  UT 
GROVE  FARM,  Wasbingtonvllle,  N.  Y. 


PT  RE,  wholesome,  delicious  home-made  plain 
taffies,  3  ibs.  for  $1;  walnut  und  English  taffy 
and  caramel,  2 y2  lbs.  for  $1;  postpaid  into  3d 
zone;  send  cash  or  P.  O.  money  order,  please 
MRS.  R.  C.  MacKLEY,  Broguoville,  Pa. 


BEES  FOR  SALE — 50  select  hives,  absolutely 
healthy  and  in  strong  condition;  $8  to  $10 
each.  CHARLES  TOTH,  Henderson,  Md. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  190. 
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CHIX 

Tanglewold  Farm,  Moriches,  L.  I. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

See  result  of  Storrs.  Mineola  and  New  Brunswick 
Contests  to  see  what  we  are  doing. 

BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  NOW 

W.  E.  BAKER.  105  W.  40th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

WILSON’S  &&  LEGHORNS-, 

All  2  and  3  year-old  non  setting  and  large  producing 
HENS  Mated  to  cockerel  of  high  quality  and  vigor 
— all  Hogan  Tested.  Carefully  ielected  EGGS 
for  HATCHING. 

1GEUQS .  $2.50  tOO  EQCS  .  $  12  00 

30  "  4.75  IOOO  ••  100.00 

80  •'  7.50 

No  Pullet*  Mated  No  Chicks. 

J.  H.  WILSON  ::  Methuen,  Mass. 

BOOKING  ORDERS  NOW 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

W*  breed  from  two-year-old  hens  only.  High  pro¬ 
ducers,  disease  free.  Mated  to  Wyckoff  Cockerels. 
We  invite  you  to  inspect  onr  plant,  see  our  stock 
and  conditions  under  which  they  are  kept. 

BELLMORE  POULTRY  FARM 
Bellmore,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  ARE  HIGHEST  IN  OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 

Do  You  Want  Your  Eggs  Then? 

Order  our  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

and  you  will  have  them.  Send 
for  free  catalogue. 

SPRECHER’S  TWIN  PINES  FARM  /  l, 

30,  Rohrcr»town,Pa.^$>i  if 

DAY-OLD  CHIX  FROM  YEARLING 
HENS  ONLY 

Cockerels  from  trapnested  liens  with  rec¬ 
ords  of  225  eggs  or  better  in  their  pulletyear. 
Third  pen  in  Bergen  Contest.  Third  Leg¬ 
horn  pen  in-Storrs  Contest.  1921-1922. 

RAPP’S  LEGHORN  FARM,  Inc., 
Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 


LESHER’SK™  Wyckoff  Strain 

CHICKS— The  Profitable  Kind 

*18  per  100,  postpaid.  100 £  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS-  We  are  now  booking  orders 
for  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Our  breeders  are 
heavy  laving,  vigorous.  2-y  r.-old  hens,  kept  on  free  range. 
Feb.  chicks  all  sold  March  and  April  chicks,  $18  per 
100.  Hatching  eggs.  *8  per  100.  Order  from  this  atl.,  send¬ 
ing  10%  deposit.  Also  several  nice  cockerels  at  $3  each. 
PINEBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Lnkewood,  N.  4.  R.  I).  No.  1 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Cornell  certified  stock.  10  pullets  and  1  cockerel 
(275  to  310-egg  dams)  for  $40. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  BUFF  AND 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Barred  Rocks  and  White,  Red*,  Black  Minorcas, 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Circu¬ 
lar  Free.  CL0YD  NIEM0ND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  5 


OHR’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

1921-22  Contest  3rd  place  at  Storm.  Records  up  to  285. 
Breeding  Cockerels,  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks. 
Hollywood  Strain.  AN1IREW  I.,  OUR,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Vineland’s  well  luiowu 
Ernie's  strain  S.  C.  W. 
ere  never  under  lights. 

iM  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Hatching  Eggs 

Leghorns  from  stock  that  w 

EMIG’S  POULTRY  FA1 


Kgga 

from 

same 

N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks  &  Hatching  Eggs 

Quality  and  price  attractive.  Drop  a  card. 

W.  JANDA  Huntington.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AnyBaby  Chick  Man  Wanting  Hatching 

900  selected  White  Leghorn  breeders  ean  find 

by  addressing  BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Nassau, 


B  A.  B  Y  CHICKS 

S  C  White  Leghorns  from  heavy  laying  strain 
Booking  orders  for  Spring  delivery.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  CALVIN  L.  SHIRES,  Prop.,  Midvale 
Poullry  Farm  -  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa, 

Certified  8.  C.  White  LEGHORN S.  Stock,  F.ggs. 
LAWRENCR  W.  MILLER  -  ARGYLK,  Nbw  YORK 

SC.  Br.  and  Eng.  W.  Leghorns.  6  grand  matings. 
*  stock— Eggs.  Catalog  VERA  FULTON,  »-9B,  Callipolii,  Ohio 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Barron  strain.  From  trap-nested  flocks.  *4  and  $6  each. 
Hatching  eggs,  »9  per  100.  SUNNYBR00K  FARM,  Elizavill*.  N  Y. 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREE0ERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  "  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY." 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


Make  Money  Raising  Squabs 


Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders 
shipped  everywhere.  Write  for  prices. 
Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kln*s  a  Specialty. 

Allston  Squab  Co.,  38  N.  Beacon  St.,  Allston,  Mass. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


Porter’s  Certified  Leghorns 

The  Egg  Producer* — The  Business  Hens 

Our  Breeding  Stock  is  Officially  Certified  and  Regis¬ 
tered.  This  guarantees  that  our  breeders  reach  the 
top  notch  of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor, 
and  above  all,  in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout 
the  year.  These  are  large  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

From  these  Certified  and  Registered  Breeders.  Pul¬ 
lets  for  1923.  April  hatched,  8, 10  and  12  weeks  old. 

Increase  Your  Egg  Production 

by  introducing  our  great  line  of  males.  They  are 
bred  from  Certified  heavy  producers  of  large,  chalk 
white  eggs.  Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern 
plants,  which  is  located  on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm. 
The  conditions  are  ideal.  No  fences.  Free  range. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W.  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  a  few  more 
orders  for  last  half  of  March,  April  and 
May.  These  chicks  are  hatched  from 
our  own  eggs  exclusively  and  from 
stock  carefully  raised  by  ourselves. 
We  have  only  a  limited  amount  for  sale 
as  we  are  not  a  commercial  hatchery. 

Hatching  Eggs  also  for  sale  —  $10  per  100 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.Y. 


“BABY  CHICKS” 


TOM  BARRON  S.C.W.L.  PRODUCTION  BRED 

Booking  Orders  for  Spring,  /  923.  Send  for  Price  List. 


RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 


R.  E.  NEWCOMB,  PORTI  AND  N  Y  C.  A.  O’DEA, 
Proprietor  vV/I\  1  L/ilii/,  I^l.  Z»  Manager 

Our  Birds  Won  at  Production  Show  Held  by  Poultry 
Dep't  Cornell  University,  December  4th  to  8th,  1922 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Breeders — 
two  and  tliree-year  liens. 
Member  Cornell-Long  Island  Poultry 
Project,  under  supervision  of  Prof. 
R.  C.  Ogle,  Cornell  Poultry 
Expert. 

DEERFIELD  FARMS, 

Geo.  C.  Feuerriegel.  DEER  PARK,  L.  I. 


Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  That  Live! 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — English  Barron  Strain 

Free  range  buttermilk  fed,  the  large  noisy 
kind  with  blood  red  lop  over  combs  bred  from 
a  strain  of  heavy  winter  layers  with  records 
of  28  0  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  March,  April  deliveries.  My  chicks  are 
from  breeders  that  lay  eggs  when  prices  are 
high.  My  book  "Poultry  Facts  and  Figures" 
75c..  free  with  all  orders,  tells  how  I  mako 
my  birds  produce  50  to  60  per  cent  of  eggs 
in  winter  without  forcing,  at  a  feed  cost  of 
10c.  per  dozen  eggs.  1,000—  $180.00 ;  500 — 
$95.00;  100— $20.00;  50— $11.00;  25— $6.00. 
25%  of  amount  with  order. 

GEO.  MORRISON  -  Chantecler  Farm  -  Arlington,  N.Y. 


CEleghorCn  w  HATCHING  EGGS 

From  our  pens  of  400  yearling  and  two-year-old  cer¬ 
tified  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hens,  mated  to 
certified  Cockerels,  we  offer  Hatching  Eggs  at  $3 
per  setting,  or  S20  per  hundred.  We  also  have  about 
700  yearling  and  two-year-old  hens,  not  certified, 
mated  to  certified  Cockerels,  from  which  we  offer 
eggs  at  *2  per  setting  or  $7  per  hundred,  or  in  lots 
of  500  or  more  at  $6  per  hundred.  We  are  members 
of  the  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  A.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 
No  circulars.  V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM.  L.  J.  WEED 
&  SON,  Props.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

Hs"?s  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  JEU 

2  and  3-year-old  breeding  hens,  mated  to  choice 
high-producing  males.  Stock  on  free  range. 
Chicks  ready  for  delivery  beginning  Feb.  12, 
Full  count  and  square  deal  guaranteed. 


WENE’S  SupcrHfckfaby 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Hire  you  more  and  choicer  eggs.  Hatched  from  eggs 
from  exclusively  our  own  hens— all  with  excellent 
records.  Free  Range  reared — add  them  to  your 
flock  and  double  the  lay.  Write  for  catalogue,  prices, 
dates,  Day-old  Chicks  and  eight-week  Pullets. 

WENE  FARMS,  DEPT.  11.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Quality  First 
Baby 
Chicks 

Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  from  breeders 
chosen  for  color,  laying  qualities,  size  and 
thrift.  We  know  you  will  like  our  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  W. 
Wyandottes.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS.  Box  184.  Lsmbertvillt.  N.  J. 


DIDV  pUIPtfC  From  vigorous,  pure  bred  stock. 
BHD  I  UnlUlVO  All  varieties.  Satisfactory  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Poultry  house  and  brooding  equipment. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Itoiinie  Head  Farm, 
0.  E.  COOPEII,  MKr.,  AUBURN,  NE«  TOKK.  It.  II  9 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Direct  Young  strain,  $3.50  and  $5  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  II.  N.  CONNER  Sl'ickton,  N.  J. 


THE  HENYARD 


Starting  in  Summer  Poultry 

This  coming  Summer  I  want  to  go  into 
the  chicken  raising  business  in  a  larger 
way.  I  have  been  raising  and  selling  a 
few,  but  think  I  can  make  it  a  regular 
business  on  the  place  I  have.  There  are 
10  acres  of  mostly  unimproved  land  which 
my  chickens  have  at  their  disposal.  This 
gives  entire  freedom  and  excellent  feed¬ 
ing  ground.  They  always  grow  very 
nicely  for  me,  and  I  have  never  lost  any 
through  sickness.  I  do  not  want  chick¬ 
ens  for  the  laying,  beyond  a  pen  to  supply 
ourselves  with  eggs.  I  thought  of  getting 
Plymouth  Rocks,  as  they  seem  to  do  the 
best  on  my  place.  I  would  like  to  start 
this  year  with  about  1.000  chicks.  Will 
it  be  better  for  me  to  buy  day-old  chicks, 
or  get  an  incubator  and  hatch  my  own? 
What  is  the  best  treatment  for  incubator 
chicks  for  the  first  few  weeks?  People 
tell  me  that  incubator  chicks  lack  the 
vitality  of  the  others,  and  are  very  hard 
to  raise.  Where  will  I  find  the  best  mar¬ 
ket,  in  case  I  have  to  ship  my  chickens 
by  rail?  About  what  is  the  average  cost 
of  keeping  1.000  chickens  through  the 
Summer,  on  open  range?  Also,  give  me 
some  points  on  the  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising  of  young  Spring  chickens.  I  want 
to  sell  them  all  in  the  Fall,  and  start  over 
in  the  Spring.  I  do  not  spend  my  Win¬ 
ters  on  the  farm,  so  I  cannot  keep  stock 
over.  G.  ic. 

Pennsylvania. 

('hicks  can  be  hatched  more  cheaply 
than  they  can  be  purchased,  else  there 
would  he  no  profit  in  selling  day-old 
chicks,  but  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
best  for  you  to  buy  incubator  eggs  and  do 
your  own  hatching,  I  cannot  say.  Much 
would  depend  upon  your  ability  to  pur¬ 
chase  good  eggs  for  hatching,  and  your 
success  with  an  incubator.  Very  likely 
it  might  be  best  to  buy  day-old  chicks  the 
first  year  and  try  your  scheme  out.  Incu¬ 
bator  chicks  do  not  need  to  lack  anything 
in  vitality  or  be  any  harder  to  raise  than 
hen-hatched.  .  The  fact,  that  they  are 
reared  in  larger  numbers  will  account  for 
any  apparent  difference  in  ease  of  raising 
them.  Whether  you  use  an  incubator  or 
not,  you  will  need  brooders,  and  you 
should  have  at  least  two  portable  brooder 
houses,  fitted  with  coal  or  oil-buming 
brooder  stoves,  in  readiness.  You  can 
keep  1,000  chicks  under  two  brooder 
stoves,  in  suitable  quarters,  but  three 
flocks  of  333  each  will  do  better  and  be 
more  easily  cared  for.  An  advantage  in 
buying  day-old  chicks  is  that  you  can 
have  them  all  of  one  age.  You  cannot 
well  mix  chicks  of  different  ages  in  one 
flock.  I  cannot  advise  you  as  to  your 
markets,  but  I  would  suggest  that  you 
raise  pullets  of  some  popular  breed,  sell¬ 
ing  the  cockerels  as  broilers  as  early  as 
possible,  and  advertising  your  pullets  for 
sale  in  the  Fall  before  they  begin  laying. 
If  there  is  any  money  at  all  in  your  plan, 
I  should  expect  to  find  it  in  selling  pul¬ 
lets  in  the  Fall,  either  locally  or  through 
advertising  in  some  journal  of  general  cir¬ 
culation.  M.  R.  D. 


Worms  in  Poultry 

I  have  23  Rhode  Island  Red  hens 
which  are  not  laying  very  well.  I  do  not 
think  the  trouble  is  with  my  ration,  as  a 
few  of  them  have  laid  well  all  Winter, 
while  others  only  lay  for  about  three 
weeks  at  a  time  and  stop.  I  had  good 
results  with  the  same  method  of  feeding 
last  year.  I  found  some  small  white 
worms  in  the  droppings,  which  are  about 
the  shape  of  bloodsuckers  found  in  water, 
but  they  are  very  small.  Do  you  think 
this  the  trouble,  and  ean  you  give  me  a 
remedy  for  it?  j.  d.  l. 

Connecticut. 

If  intestinal  worms  are  present  in  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  numbers,  they  will  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  thrift  of  the  fowls  harbor¬ 
ing  them,  but  a  few  do  not  appear  to  do 
any  harm.  Spirits,  or  oil.  of  turpentine, 
is  a  good  remedy  for  worms  where  only  a 
few  fowls  need  to  be  treated.  This  may 
be  given  in  teaspoonful  doses,  mixed  with 
an  equ/il  quantity  of  some  bland  oil.  It 
should  be  given  “on  an  empty  stomach.” 
and  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  a  physic, 
such  as  a  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts  to 
each  fowl,  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and 
mixed  with  a  moist  mash,  the  latter  to  be 
fed  in  such  a  way  that  each  fowl  will  get 
its  share.  I  hardly  think,  however,  that 
worms  are  to  be  adjudged  the  cause  of 
unsatisfactory  production  in  your  flock. 
There  are.  of  course,  many  reasons  why 
hens  do  not  lay  as  well  as  their  owners 
would  like  to  have  them.  M.  R.  D. 


Soaked  Alfalfa  for  Greens 

1  have  500  S.  O.  W  hens.  Would  Al¬ 
falfa  meal,  soaked  in  hot  water  to  freshen 
it,  take  the  place  of  other  green  feed, 
such  as  sprouted  oats,  cabbage  and  man¬ 
gels?  My  hens  eat  at  it  now.  At  first 
they  would  not  eat  it  very  well,  but  they 
soon  learned  to  like  it. 

New  York.  MRS.  G.  a.  r. 

Alfalfa  soaked  as  you  suggest  would 
make  a  very  acceptable  substitute  for 
other  green  or  succulent  foods.  Feed  as 
much  of  it  daily  as  your  fowls  seem  to 
want,  in  addition  to  their  other  food.  The 
chief  objection  to  Alfalfa  meal  is  the  add¬ 
ed  expense  which  grinding  it  involves.  If 
you  have  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  try  cut¬ 
ting  it  in  a  cutting  box  before  steaming. 

M.  B.  D. 


)A  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
^  American  Strain 

W  QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Breu  for  size,  vigor,  and  large  white  eggs.  All  breeding 
stock  carefully  selected.  Chicks,  hatched  in  our  new 
Buckeye  machines,  shipped  every  Tuesday.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  and  full  count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  prices  and  let  ns  refer  you  to  old  cus¬ 
tomers. 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association. 


v  ft  o  rL2  use  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  heavy-laying  trap-nested  stock  from  dams 
having  laid  200  or  more  eegs.  *5,  $7.50  and  $10 
each.  Hollywood  Strain  direct. 

Also  a  Few  Nice  sTrGf  Laying  Pullets  a!  $4  Each 

Must  please  you  or  money  back.  Hatching  eggs  now 
ready  from  high  record  trap-nested  stock  at  lO, 
15  and  20  dollars  per  hundred.  None  better. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim.  N.  J. 


s  c  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS0"1* 

Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them 

Place  your  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  interested  in 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders  are  carefully 
•elected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy  chicks  that  will  grow 
and  make  good  with  proper  care.  Your  order,  large  or 
small,  will  receive  the  same  careful  attention.  We  guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
E.  C.  Rockafellow,  Prop-  Stockton,  N.  J.,  R.  D.  No  1 


8SSSS3  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Certified  and  uncertified  CHIX.  For  delivery  after 
February  1.  100  big,  husky  March  hatch  Cockerels, 
rigidly  culled  during  certification  work;  brim  full 
of  pep,  health,  vigor.  $10  each;  $45  per  five; 
$8©  per  10.  We  always  do  business  on  the  square. 
Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  N,  Y. 


Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  birds 

.3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Kange,  Buttermilk  fed.  Birds 
that  have  the  size  and  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
layers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching,  February,  March 
and  April  shipments,  from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned, 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerels.  My  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved’’,  price  $1.00,  free  with 
all  $10.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


OLD  ORCHARD  FARMS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Dnv  DM  Chirho  live  and  make  great  layers. 
Uuy  LI  III  L-tllCRS  B,-e(j  from  trap-nested  hens. 

mated  with  pedigreed  cockerels.  None  better  Book¬ 
ing  orders  for  hatching  Egg,  and  day-old  chicks. 

OLD  ORCHARD  FARMS  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


Directly  Imported  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  Strain  matings. 
Pedigrees  272-288.  Third  importation.  Breeders  are 
selected  also  for  size  and  vigor.  Strong  chicks  and 
fertile  eggs  from  these  and  other  matings  of  grand 
layers.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write forcirculars. 
R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic.  Pa. 


2  S.  C.  VV.  LEGHORN  BREEDING  PENS 

Each  consisting  of  10  good  producing,  yearling  females 
(have  never  been  forced  for  eggs)  and  one  Standard  Type 
Cockerel  from  high  producing  dam,  for  sale  at  $20  per 
pen.  (Wyckoff  Strain.)  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ALLAN  WAHRERN,  Old  Parsonage,  Center  Moriches,  N.Y.  Also  3  good 
Jersey  Black  Cockerels  (Marcv)  for  Breeding.  $8  each. 


For  Sale-S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Breeding  Cockerels 

For  shipment  before  Feb.  15th.  We  are  offering  some 
choice  cockerels  at  special  price,  85  each.  These  males 
will  help  increase  your  flock  egg  production. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  KAltH  -  Rahway,  H.  J 


THE  VINEYARD  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Strain 

Day-old  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  for  sale.  Breeding 
Bens  selected  from  Pedigreed  Tom  Barron’*  High  Egg  Pro¬ 
ducing  Stock.  Ttl.  Na-  32J  Matuchsn.  VISIT0**  ARE  WELCOMED. 
VINEYARD  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc..  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  R.D.I 


HAMPTON'S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tell*  why 
the  BLACK  LE6H0RN  is  the  greatest  lsyer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and  hatching  egg*. 
Straight  Lord  Farm  stock.  Write  for  prices. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Rahway,  N.  J. 


MATTITUCK  WhiteLeghorn  Farm 

50  Certified  Cockerels,  Barron  Strain,  $10  each.  Cer 
tilled  by  N.  V.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck.  N.Y 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  selected  and  trapnested  hens,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males  from  211  to  252-egg  hens.  Price,  Mar.  and 
April.  $30  pei  100;  $275  per  1,000.  NOT  HOW  CHEAP.  BUT 
HOW  GOOD.  Meadowedoe  Farm,  R.  36.  Cedarhurst,  L.  I..N.Y. 


SC.  W.  LEGHORNS.  Hatching  egg*  and  day-old 
•  chicks  from  certified  stock.  Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P. 
C.  A.  Prices  on  request.  E.  L.  Lane,  Trumanabure,  N  T. 


WHITE  QUEEN  POULTRY  FARM 

Winners  in  Vineland  and  Woodbury  Utility  shows. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn*.  Outof  14  entries  we  have  won 
11  prizes.  Two  to  4-yr.-old  hens;  never  under  lights. 
PrieeperlOO:  March,  $9  ;  April,  $8  ;  May,  $7.  No 
chicks.  W.  J.  COCKING,  Box  194, Lincoln  Ave..  Vineland.N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  trap-nested  cockerels,  dam*,  200  eggs  or 
better.  $5  each.  DUNR0BIN  FARM.  Eatontown,N.  J.  R.F.O.No.  I 


Day-Old  Chicks-S.  C.  White  Leghorns  DropaciVJuor 

my  circular  and  price  list.  IIARVET  FISHER,  Milford,  N.  t. 


I  atrhnrn  fihiche  f,om  imported  Barron  males.  Dam* 
Lcgllul  II  UllIbKS  records  to  314  eggs.  Flock  on  Accre¬ 
dited  List.  TV.  E.  Atkinson,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


from  selected  S.C.  White  Leghorns. 
A*  HlKwiV 9  Booking  orders  now.  Write  for  circular. 

Stephen  Ilrundage  -  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y. 


whfti  LEGHORN  CHIXp*‘P00 

Bank  Ref.  Circular.  Geo.  Cullen,  Elkview,  Pa, 


5.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  from  selected  yearling  liens,  $15  per  hundred. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction.  N  Y 


Barron’s  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Special  prices  on  large  orders  from  selected  stock. 

BRIGHTWATERS  POULTRY  FARM.  Brlohtwiter*.  L.  I.^M.  V. 


Iht  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 
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Subscribers*  Exchange 

( Continued  from  page  225) 


I  OFFER  Alfalfa  liay  in  cnrlots  at  a  reasonable 
price.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HOME  KNIT  virgin  wool  kneecaps,  socks  and 
stockings;  helpful  information  for  machine 
knitters,  25e;  your  questions  answered  for  25c. 
MARY  L.  CHURCH,  03  Pringle  St.,  Kingston. 
Pa. 


HONEY — Finest  quality  extracted  clover-bass¬ 
wood,  5  lbs.,  .$1.20:  10  lbs.,  $2.05;  buckwheat, 
$1  and  $1.80;  postpaid  within  third  zone;  60-lb. 
can  buckwheat,  $0  hero.  H.  F.  WIRE  I A  MS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


NORTHERN  cedar  fence  posts  for  sale;  the  kind 
that  will  last;  at  pre-war  prices;  all  sound 
stock,  dry,  peeled,  or  green;  prices  f.  o.  b. 
West  Cbazy.  N.  Y.,  or  Beekmantowu,  N.  Y. 
E.  J.  GOODMAN,  West  Cbazy,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Incubator,  about  600  or  over  capac¬ 
ity:  single  or  double  deck.  PERCY  RICH¬ 
ARDSON,  174  River  Road,  Bogota,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Baker’s  traceless  orchard  harness; 

Harvey  bolster  springs;  maple  syrup,  $2.50 
per  gallon;  C.  O.  D. ;  postpaid  in  third  zone. 
Wanted — 400  Eureka  sap  spouts,  No.  2  regular; 
angle  lamp,  pressure  cooker,  Areola  or  Windsor 
radiator  stove.  ADVERTISER  2540,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ONE  CAR  of  first  cutting  Alfalfa,  good  color, 
good  hay,  containing  some  tine  grass,  $15; 
man  sending  deposit  with  order  has  preference; 
also  clover,  Timothy  and  Alfalfa.  Wire  Ionia. 
LESTER  W.  BENNETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

♦  ■ - — - - - - 

A  DELIGHTFUL  gift  for  sweethearts  and 
friends;  sweet  scented  and  soothing;  picked 
fresh;  Aunt  Hannah’s  genuine  Adirondack  bal¬ 
sam  pillow,  3-lb.,  $1.25;  check  with  order. 

HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Oliver  No.  78  14-inch  3-bottom 
tractor  plow,  complete,  with  combination  roll¬ 
ing  coulters  and  jointers,  with  two  extra  shares; 
all  in  first-class  condition,  used  very  little;  rea¬ 
son  for  selling,  too  large  for  my  tractor:  priced 
to  sell.  R.  SIDNEY  SMITH,  It.  F.  D.  1,  Cats- 
k ill,  N.  Y. 


WOULD  LIKE  to  board  a  middle-aged  or  elderly 
lady  or  gentleman;  refined,  comfortable  home 
to  right  party  in  country  town.  ADVERTISER 
2531.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  adopt  boy  four  or  five  years  old; 

will  give  good  home  and  good  education;  ref¬ 
erences.  LOCK  BOX  58,  Kingston-,  Mass. 


WANTED — Legitimate  home  work;  typewriter 
copying,  plain  machine  sewing;  anything  legit¬ 
imate.  ADVERTISER  2560,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Protestant  home  for  two  brothers,  7 
and  13.  where  they  will  be  sent  to  school  and 
treated  as  members  of  the  family.  Address 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  105  E.  22d  St., 
New  York  City. 


I’Oli  SALE — Thirty  10-frame  Danser  Baker  bee¬ 
hives,  with  super  bottom  board,  cover  and 
also  full  drawn  combing  and  wired;  $100  for 
lot;  write  for  particulars.  BOX  235,  North 
Germantown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Candee  incubator;  new  lust,  season; 

1.800-egg  capacity;  equipped  with  electric 
lights  and  self-turning  trays;  perfect  condition, 
good  hatcher;  can  be  had  complete  with  8-inch 
galvanized  chimney  if  desired;  also  large  mash 
hoppers,  rows  of  nests,  roosts  with  drop-boards, 
large  quantity  of  electric  light  equipment. 
LLOYD  B.  COX,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  Bedford  Village  16. 


SUNNYBROOK  FARM  pure  pork  sausage,  made 
from  our  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm;  8  lbs. 
for  $1,  postpaid.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Win- 
terton,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COMB  HONEY — Clover,  by  the  case,  cheap; 

write  for  prices.  CHARLES  B.  ALLEN,  It. 
3,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cyphers  incubators,  300  capacity,  in 
good  condition:  state  price.  CLAYTON 
SMITH,  Dalton,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BIG-LAY  STRAIN 

**Everybody  Likes  Them ” 

HATCHING  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS 
and  PULLETS  For  Sale 

STILL  HAVE  SOME  OPEN  DATES 

These  are  a  tine,  sturdy  lot  of  carefully  selected,  2  to  1- 
year  old,  free  range,  unlighted.  Bred  to  Lay  hens,  now 
being  trapnested,  and  are  exceptionally  well-mated  to 
males  from  high  record  hens  and  sires.  All  Egg*  and 

Chicks  produced  from  my  own  Hook.  Come  visit  farm 

T  advertRe  “Everybody  Likes  Them.” 

CIRCULAR  FREE 

BIG -LAY  POULTRY  FARM,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

II.  R.  FINNEY,  Proprietor 


ELMVIEW  FARM  S.C.R.I.  REDS 

Bred  up  for  16  years  from  best  stock  obtainable 
by  trap  nesting.  900  large,  vigorous  breeder*. 
Free  range.  High  egg  production.  Fine  type 
and  color.  12  years  with  Hall  Mammoth  incu¬ 
bators.  All  eggs  and  stock  from  our  own 
flock.  Chicks  #20  per  100.  Eggs.  810  per  100. 
Cockerels.  810  to  S15  each. 

C.  E-  &  C.  H.  PALMER,  New  Haven,  Vermont 


FOR  SALE.  Pure  Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey*. 
Young  toms,  24  to  21  lbs.  MAURICE  SULLIVAN.  Kaw  Albany,  Pi. 


Egg  Questions 

1.  Will  an  infertile  egg;  keep  longer 
than  a  fertile  one?  2.  When  will  last 
year's  Indian  Runner  ducks  start  laying 
if  fed  properly?  What  is  the  proper  feed? 
3.  When  do  geese  start  laying?  Can  eggs 
be  taken  away  from  them  and  set  under 
hens  and  the  geese  go  on  and  lay  another 
setting?  L.  F.  B. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  An  infertile  egg  will  keep  much 
longer  than  one  which  is  fertile. 

2.  Any  young  ducks  of  last  season’s 
hatch  should  begin  laying  in  February  or 
March  if  well  cared  for.  A  good  feed  for 
laying  ducks  is  1  lb.  cornmeal,  1  lb.  low- 
grade  flour  or  middlings,  1  lb.  bran,  15 
per  cent  beef  scrap,  15  per  cent  vegetables 
or  green  feed,  and  some  grit,  feeding  this 
mash  night  and  morning,  and  at  noon 
give  mixed  corn  and  wheat. 

3.  Geese  will  usually  begin  laying  the 
last  of  February  or  the  first  of  March. 
As  soon  as  the  geese  lay,  take  the  eggs 
away  and  the  goose  will  not  try  to  sit 
until  later.  The  eggs  can  then  be  set  un¬ 
der  hens.  Geese  should  be  given  about 
the  same  feed  as  ducks,  with  the  addition 
of  plenty  of  green  feed.  Keep  on  good 
pasture  as  much  of  the  year  as  possible. 

MARIE  BETTS. 


Ailing  Geese 

_  A  friend’s  geese  died  recently  of  some 
disease  of  the  gullet  or  windpipe.  The 
affected  part  seems  swollen,  they  have 
difficulty  in  breathing,  and  finally  choke. 
They  are  fed  a  considerable  amount  of 
garbage.  What  is  the  trouble? 

Highland,  N.  Y.  MRS.  l.  k. 

The  geese  might  possibly  have  been 
harmed  by  eating  large  chunks  of  the  gar¬ 
bage,  or  they  might  have  obtained  some¬ 
thing  which  was  moldy  or  injurious. 
Geese  cannot  he  kept  satisfactorily  on 
close  range.  They  must  have  plenty  of 
clean  pasture,  and  would  probably  not  do 
well  if  fed  garbage  in  place  of  grass. 

MARIE  BETTS. 


Egg  Variation  in  Wyandottes 

Is  it  characteristic  of  the  Wyandottes 
that  they  do  not  lay  a  uniform  egg  as  to 
size  and  color?  Is  it  found  to  be  a  char¬ 
acter  of  any  of  the  larger  breeds  that  they 
lay  a  uniform  egg?  My  neighbor,  an  old 
poultryman,  thinks  it  true  of  the  Reds. 

Barnstable,  Mass.  c.  H.  L. 

When  I  bred  White  Wyandottes  I 
found  it  impossible  to  get  even-sized  eggs, 
or  all  of  one  color.  Probably  all  breeds 
that  are  made  by  several  crosses  are  liable 
to  that  defect.  It  seems  reasonable  that 
they  would  be.  In  making  the  White 
Wyandotte,  a  feather-legged  breed  was 
used  as  one  of  the  crosses ;  and  now,  30 
years  after,  spots  of  down  on  the  legs 
will  show  occasionally.  Judges  at  poul¬ 
try  shows  looks  sharply  at  the  legs  of 
Wyandottes,  and  if  a  particle  of  down 
shows,  they  disqualify  the  bird,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  perfect  he  may  be  in  every  other 
respect. 

When  I  kept  R.  I.  Reds,  more  than  15 
years  ago,  they  were  of  as  many  colors  as 
there  were  birds  in  the  Hock,  and  the 
most  persistent  sitters  that  I  ever  saw. 
I  got  rid  of  them  solely  on  that  account. 
For  evenness  of  size  and  color  of  eggs,  I 
doubt  if  any  breed  can  surpass  Barred 
Rocks.  The  “Oregons”  won  first  at  the 
fStorrs  contest  one  year  with  an  average 
per  bird  of  235  eggs.  I  think  it  the  high¬ 
est  average  ever  made  at  Storrs  by  any 
breed.  They  were  a  cross  made  by  Prof. 
Dryden  at  the  Oregon  State  College,  of 
Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns,  the 
winning  birds  being  one-eighth  Barred 
Rock  and  seven-eighths  Leghorn.  R.  I. 
Reds  have  never  won  first  place  at  the 
Storrs  contests,  in  11  years’  competition. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Ailing  Rooster 

A  rooster  belonging  to  a  breeding  trio, 
a  little  over  a  year  old.  has  had  several 
attacks  similar  to  children’s  croup.  Lach 
attack  has  occurred  on  very  warm  nights. 
In  each  case  I  cured  him  with  a  dose 
of  kerosene.  For  a  long  time  he  has 
also  had  a  lump  between  his  beak  and 
eye.  It  never  comes  to  a  head,  hut  re¬ 
mains  the  same  size,  and  is  red  like  the 
skin.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  bother  him. 
For  the  past  two  months  the  flesh  from 
his  tail  to  his  legs  is  bright  red,  and  looks 
inflamed.  I  have  wondered  if  this  could 
be  the  result  of  the  kerosene,  as  it  did 
not  become  noticeable  until  after  that. 

Marlboro,  N.  H.  c.  h.  c. 

This  swelling  is  caused  by  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  hardened  matter  in  the  passage 
from  the  eye  cavity  to  the  nostril,  the 
result  of  his  attacks  of  inflammation  when 
lie  had  the  croup-like  symptoms.  It  is 
probable  that  you  can  remove  the  swell¬ 
ing  by  opening  it  with  a  sharp,  clean 
blade  and  turning  out  the  contents.  If 
the  germs  of  roup  are  not  present  in  the 
secretions  of  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  the 
tumor  will  do  no  harm,  but  if  the  rooster 
is  a  carrier  of  roup  germs,  he  may  later 
infect  the  other  fowls  that  run  with  him. 
Any  danger  of  this  that  may  be  present 
will  arise  from  contact  and  the  infection 
of  utensils,  not  from  inheritance  by  his 
progeny,  and  if  he  gets  no  worse  and  is 
a  valuable  breeder,  it  will  hardly  be  worth 
while  to  dispose  of  him  because  of  the 
tumor  upon  his  face  now.  The  redness 
of  the  skin  did  not  arise  from  the  kero¬ 
sene  given  the  bird,  though  I  do  not  know 
its  cause.  M.  b.  d. 


WISCONSIN 


Express  Paid 


and 


Wisconsin  Colony  Brooders  are  the  ‘‘last  word” 
in  brooder  construction.  Compare  our  prices  and  Bee 
if  you  can  get  (for  the  same  money),  a  Wickless  Col¬ 
ony  Brooder  like  the  Wisconsin  which  has  automatic 
Oil  Control  —  can’t  go  out — won’t  overflow— has  no 
wicks — burns  a  steady,  gas-like  flame  that  stays  just 
where  you  put  it,  day  and  night— no  valves  to  set — no 
wicks  to  trim — no  danger  from  fire— no  smoke.  Guar¬ 
anteed — 30  days  trial— money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

llfhv  Dsu  UrtrnO  Our  prices  express  prepaid 

Ifllj  r  ay  ItlUiC  •  anywhere  East  of  Rockies. 

22  in.  Canopy,  100  chick,  only  $  8.95 
32  in.  Canopy,  300  chick,  only  15.55 
42  in.  Canopy,  iOO  chick,  only  17.75 
52  in.  Canopy,  1 000  chick,  only  1 9.75 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  You  take  no  risk,  or  send 
for  free  Catalog.  Shipped  by  Express  prepaid  the 
day  order  is  received. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Box  626.  Racine.Wis. 


THESE  Good  Brooders  will 
GROW  Your  Chicks 

Have  your  chick-raising  equipment  ready 
before  the  chicks  arrive— avoid  the  risk  of 
heavy  loss.  Whether  you  grow  25  chicks  or 
25,000  there  are  practical,  dependable,  efficient 

Prairie  State  Brooders 

which  will  exactly  meet  your  needs.  Oil-burn¬ 
ing  hovers  and  coal-burning  stoves.  Perfect 
in  design— built  on  honor— tested  and  proved 
—preferred  by  successful  poultry  growers. 

‘Prairie  State”  means  efficiency  in  incu¬ 
bators  and  brooders. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalog  and  prices. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

45  Main  Street  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


Healthy  —  Bred-  To-Lay 


Our  pure-bred,  free-range  flocks  havebeen  closely 
culled  and  mated  under  expert  care.  We’ve  intro¬ 
duced  new  blood  from  high  egg-record  hens.  Pine 
Tree  Chicks  will  lay  and  pay.  We  shipprepaid  and 

GUARANTEE  SAFE  ARRIVAL 


Tremendous  production— 25,000 
weekly — enables  us  to  quote 
very  low  prices  on  these  quality 
Chicks.  Your  choice  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  breeds.  A  small  deposit  will 
reserve  your  shipping  date. 
Make  sure  of  getting  Chicks 
when  'wanted.  Write  for  free 
Catalog  and  Price  List. 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Box  R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


"WEIAYEWel 

T  R.  A  O  E  MARK  “ 


Engush-American 

WHITE 

EGHORNS 


Bred  for  high  flock  average,  Free  range. 

CHICKS-HATCHING  EGGS 

Rea  l  value.  Send  now  for  1923  Catalog. 

LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS 
R-  D.  Pottstown,  Pa. 


THE  HOME  OF 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks-  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Hatching  Eggs.  Day-old  chicks,  Ducklings.  Prices 
that  will  interest  you.  Save  dollars  by  answering 
this  advertisement.  BR00KCREST  FARM,  Ru  IM.Crantury  R.  1 


EGLANTINE  FARMS 

offert  you  •  famous  strain  of 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

which  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection  thru  years  of  scientific  breeding.  Send 
for  Breeder’*  Guide,  which  gives  description 
of  our  stock,  mating  lists  and  prices.  We  guar¬ 
antee  to  please  you.  Order  your  Baby  Chicks 
now. 

EGLANTINE  FARMS 

(TRADEMARK) 

M.  P.  Cross.  M£r.  Greensboro,  Md, 


BOTTCHER’S  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS.  HATCHING  EGGS.  COCKERELS,  from  stock  of 
demonstrated  high  production.  Send  forcircular  giv¬ 
ing  official  records  of  their  performance  in  the  Egg  Fay¬ 
ing  Contests.  J.  W.  Bottcher,  Mount  Holly,  N.  j. 


Rhode  Island  REDS 

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB.  Yihert’s  254  to 
281-egg  strain.  Hatching  Kegs.  $2.50  per  15  :  $10 
per  100.  Cockerels,  $5  and  $7.50  each. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES  -  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 


Thoroughbred  REDS  rZ%\  1$: 

ALLEN  B  HORNE  Cape  Vincent,  Hiw  Yerlt 


Asculney  (Single  Comb)  Reds 

aud  BABY  CHICKS.  All  birds  in  our  pens  are 
Vermont  Certified.  Big  Layers,  fine  dark  color 
Prize  winning  Vermont  State  Fair.  Chicks,  25c  up. 
A  few  cockerels  at  S5.  Send  today  for  mating  list. 
ASCUTNEY  FARMS  llartiand,  Vermont 


S/”'*  TEN  CHOICE  APRIL  HATCHED  COCKER- 

•  ELS,  bred  in  line  from  New  York  win- 

RFTlQ  Hers,  at  $10  each.  A  few  choice  pullets, 
same  .breeding,  $5  each.  Utility  cocker 


els,  $5.  Pullets.  *8. 

L  R.  GREGOR 


No  more  cocks  or  hens. 

-  Southport.  Conn. 


LAWRENCEVILLE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Healthy,  farm-raised  Leghorns.  S.  0.  White  (ex¬ 
clusively)  trap-nested,  bred-to-iay.  Better  ehicks  at 
hatchery  prices.  Catalog.  In  R.  Phna  96M  Laorancaailla.  K.  J. 


Hu  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 


$.1.50  ami  $5.  it 


good  laying  strain! 
I.  8CHSHRI*«  n.tUSKII,  tll.n  Moore,  N.  Jt. 


g-Wee***  I  pffhnrn  Pullets  Quality  youngsters, »5e  up. 

s,  c.  «.  Legnornruueis  *,  unosmoM.  n««Miittra,  c.nn, 


"e? ISkei  Barron  Strain  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

My  specialty.  Sons  of  liens  witli  actual  trap-nest 
records  210  to  260,  $5  to  $8  each. 

THOMAS  WALKER  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


Write  for  pricelist.  Order 
now.  Marehhatch  booked  full. 

W.  BAKER,  105  W.  40th  St..  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  fndd  aim 

hatching  eggs  Send  for  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  POULTRY  FARM,  NORMAN  N.  ELLIOTT. Prop., Laurel. Oel. 


OAK  WOODS.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

As  sturdy  as  the  oak.  Am  now  booking  orders  for  baby 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs  for  February,  March  aud  April 
delivery.  WALTER  C.  WEEKS,  Morristown.  N. ./. 


D  AKV  Fro™  Davis  Strain  of  Certified 

DAD  I  ^IliLlYd  S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which 
develop  into  prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Pa¬ 
rent  stock  2.10  to  315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks. 
Write  for  prices.  ARCHER  W.  DAVIS,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I..N.Y. 


CCOFIELD’S  M/hito  Rocks  1.000  Chicks 

Superior  “He  Leghorns  Week 

Farm  range  Selected  for  late  moult  and  high  pro¬ 
duction,  mated  to  high  producing  males.  Chicks 
hatched  inNewtown  Giant  Incubator  at  $16  and  $20 
per  100.  Eggs  $8  and  $10.  $2  per  15.  P.  P.  free.  Cir¬ 
cular.  WHITE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM, 
Fishklll,  New  York.  A.  G.  SCOFIELD.  Prop. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  and  Hatching  Eggs 

from  Healthy,  Vigorous,  Utility  Stock  of  Winter  Layers. 
A.  OVERTHROW  R.  61  Norwalk ,  Conn. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Eggs  from  New  York  and  Baltimore  winners,  $3 
and  up,  per  setting.  Write  for  circular.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  ERNEST  LITZAU,  C.rroll  Station,  Ralliinara.  M  d 


WHITE  Wyandottes  certifieh 

Standard  Broil  Utility;  T latching  Hutchins 

List  free.  HI-QUALITY  HENNERY,  Randolph  Center,  Vermont 


White  Leghorn  Quality  Chick*.  Superior  layers* 
Write  NELSON'S  -  Grove  City,  Pa* 


50  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Barron’s  Strain,  $*-»»  each.  PARRY'S  FARM,  East  Naaauu, H.Y. 


Wanted-Hatching  Eggs 

be  reasonable.  II * T<  IIKRY7  68  Truth  fit.,  Huholtsn,  V  J. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs 

cockerels  and  selected  hens,  most  profitable  strain  of  levers, 
their  ancestor*  nearly  20  years  havebeen  great  layers— the 
strongest  guarantee  of  breeding  value.  On  free  ran  ire, 
booking  Orders,  circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Hmitiuqfo*  h.  y. 


Barred  Rock  Hatching  EGGS 

State  tested  white  diarrhea.  $2  tor  15;  $a  and  £to  100. 
Circular.  RLD  PICKARD  FARM,  las  It,  C.ncsrS  Junction,  Mm. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

PARK,S,,RE,,TOLA¥  STRAIN. 

,  Hatching  Eggs,  $2.50  per  15;  $10  per 


100,  Cockerels,  $5  aud  $7 

D.  EVERETT  JONES 


each. 

Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Three  (3)  Bourbon  Turkey  Hens 

Six  (6)  White  Chinese  Geese  and  two  (2)  Ganders, 
nine  i»)  Black  Muscovy  Ducks  aud  three  (3)  Drakes. 
Would  buy  entire  flocks  if  price  right. 

STUART  H.  HEIST  -  Penllyn.  Pa. 

FOIL  Sale — Whit.  Emdeii  Geese,  ortrade  for  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys  or  Indian  Runner  ducks,  fanuial  loliford.  PannYan.N.Y 

PFKIN  Roll'..  Order  yours  from  a  commercial 
*  Ctslll  Oil  VIPS  specialized  meat  farm.  Write  liov  . 

PARSIPPANY  DUCKS  Boon  ton,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-White  Embden  Ganders  breeders'1 

$7.60  each,  B.  L.  SOIf  AKHING-IIAUSKN,  Glen  Moore,  X.  J. 

A  few  Coldback  Mammoth  Bronze  Toma  left.  Healthy, 
vigorous  and  fine  color.  ALFRED  KLEIN,  Wintlad. Coon  R.D.i 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE )  n(\rv rnci  0 
BARRED  ROCK  [lUlKtKfcLd 

Bred  for  business.  Trapnests  used  year  round;  size, 
type,  color,  vigor;  big  eggs;  »5,  KS7  and  #10.  Few 
choice  pullets.  83  each.  A.  L.  VREELAND.  Nutley.  N.  J. 

SP  L’TYO  Dwell  Strain.  Large,  dark,  even  Ited 
breeders.  Show  quality  with  egg 
record.  Eggs,  $2.50-15;  $10—100.  Cockerels,  $S,  $5.  Pul 
lets,  $*.60.  D.  L.  DITTO  Biianok.nhubo,  Kkkti  <  kv 

For  Sale-Pen  of  Jersey  BLACK  GIANTS 

Thirteen  pound  cock  bird  exhibited  at  the  Garden. 
Fen  selected  hens,  year  old,  M.  &  M.  stock  direct. 

A.  H.  MOSHER  Box  20$  Westfield,  N.  J. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  5™ 

igree.  Large  egg,  $6.  MAKY  Y.  GLKDNEH,  Chs.ter,  N.  1 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Kggs  for  Hatching  from  Prize- Winning  Stock. 

W.  R.  COCHRAN  -  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  aud  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 

Bred  for  your  profit 

to  give  you  eggs — and  plenty  of  them 

For  breeding  we  select  only  the  kind  of  heavy  egg-producers  we 
want  our  chicks  to  grow  into.  Other  factors  enter  into  our  choice 
of  the  parent  birds,  of  course,  hut  the  prime  test  is  ABILITY  TO  LAY. 

LEGHORNS-REDS  -  ROCKS  -  WYANDOTTES 

Valuable  1923  Catalogue  F-REE  hints  and  explains  how 

we  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  full  count  within  1,200  miles. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Babj  Chick  Association.  Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association. 


Pure-Bred  Chicks 

All  Stockton  Chicks  are  true-to-type,bred  from 
carefully  mated  free-range  etock  Through 
culling  and  watchful  aelection  the  laying  abil 
ity  is  developed  to  a  high  degree.  You  are  aaf  e 
when  you  buy  Stockton  Chicks. 

Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guar 
anteed.  Prompt  shipments.  Prices 
lover  than  some  ask  for  inferior 
stock.  All  leading  Breeds.  Our  ca¬ 
talog  is  well  worth  having.  Write 
for  it  today.  Stockton  Hatch¬ 
ery,  Box  Y,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


ERTIFIED  COCKERELS 

(N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.) 


BABY  CHICKS 


Single  Comb 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Single  Comb 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred 

They  are  the  famous  “Sanborn  Stock”  un¬ 
beatable  layers.  We  are  offering  sturdy,  vigor¬ 
ous  Cockerels  that  are  sure  to  satisfy.  All 
have  generations  of  high  producers  behind 
them.  Now  hooking  orders  for  Baby  Chix. 
Catalog  Free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  40  •  •  Attleboro,  Mats, 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 


BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.Y. 


BigVklueBabj  Chicks 


Are  Guaranteed  to  Live.  12  popular 
breeds— easy  to  raise,  husky,  healthy, 
vigorous.  Write  today  for  free  catalog 
showing  many  breeds  in  full  colors. 

OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 


B,x  D,  Marion,  Ohio  or  Box  O,  East  Hartford,  Conn 


THE  HENYARD 


Hens  with  Colds 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  ventilate  my 
chicken-house?  The  house  is  built  against 
another  building,  26  ft.  long,  12  ft.  wide ; 
has  a  southeast  exposure.  It  has  four 
windows,  3x4  ft.  I  have  tried  every  way, 
and  no  way  I  had  it  seems  to  do.  My 
chickens  catch  cold  every  Fall ;  their 
eyes  swell  and  they  have  a  rattle  in  the 
throat.  I  feel  it  is  due  to  improper  ven¬ 
tilation.  The  house  is  kept  sanitary  in 
every  way.  J.  P.  w. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

As  your  house  is  narrow,  it  is  possible 
that  the  fowls  are  exposed  to  cold  drafts 
from  open  windows  while  upon  the 
perches  at.  night  and  get  colds  in  this 
way.  It,  is  possible,  too,  that  you  have 
roup  in  the  flock  and  that  this  is  of  suffi¬ 
ciently  mild  nature  to  subside  in  warm 
weather,  only  to  break  out  again  with 
the  cold  weather  of  Fall  and  Winter.  If 
you  do  not  already  have  them  arranged 
'in  this  way,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
drop  the  upper  sashes  of  your  windows 
back  at  the  top  far  enough  to  allow  plen-, 
ty  of  fresh  air  to  enter  over  their  top3 
and  that  you  close  the  side  openings  thus 
made  by  fitting  Y-shaped  boards  against 
them.  This  should  be  done  to  prevent 
direct  drafts  upon  the  fowls  while  upon 
the  floor  or  perches.  Openings  must  be  of 
sufficient  size  and  number  to  keep  mois¬ 
ture  from  condensing  upon  the  walls  of 
the  building  in  cold  weather;  otherwise _ a 
damp  interior  will  promote  .sickness  in 
the  flock.  With  the  air  of  the  interior  as 
dry  and  cold  as  that  outside,  ventilation 
will  have  reached  the  height  of  efficiency, 
provided,  of  course,  that,  tlie  interchange 
of  air  does  not  produce  direct  drafts  upon 
the  occupants  of  the  building.  m.  b.  p. 


Vibert’s  289-egg  stock  direct.  Cockerels,  #5  and  87 
each.  Hatching  eggs,  810  per  100  ;  Chicks,  825 
per  100;  813  per  50,  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryville.  N.  Y. 


MAHOGANY 

Poultry  Colleges 
ous  laying  flocks. 
100.  Circular.  B. 


Drnc  Garden  winners.  Sold 
three  leading  State 
.  Foundation  strain  of  tinnier- 
Eggs,  S3  for  15;  SB  for  50;  $15  for 

QUACKENBUSH.  Darien.  Conn.  Box  700 


S.  C.  RED  COCKERELS 

Bred  from  hens  with  official  records  of  250  eggs  or 
better.  Also  YV.  Wyandotte,  nephews  of  College 
Queen  (308  eggs)  $5  each.  VAN  ALEN  FARM,  Chester,  N.  J. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

ROSE  COMlt)  Good  red,  Thoro-Breds.  Big,  husky 
SINGLE  COMB  /birds.  Shipped  on  approval.  *5  Each. 

Cataipa  Poultry  Farm  R.  D.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  Reds  £» 

Cockerels.  Yearling  Cocks,  Vermont  Certified,  S7.50 
and  $10;  others  $5.  Circular.  Hatching  eggs.  Baby 

chix.  ASCDTNEY  FARMS,  K.  10,  Hartland.  Vt. 

So  n  |  n  j  Exhibition  utility  strain.  Line  bred 
I  K  I  KPfK  20  years.  Cockerels,  pullets,  year- 
•  *•  ling  stock.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Hatching  eggs  in  season.  MAPLE  FARM,  Orosswiekx,  N.  a. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  Trapnested  flocks.  Cock¬ 
erels,  $5  and  $7  each.  Hatching  eggs,  $10  per  100. 
BUNNY  BROOK  FAKM  Elizaville,  New  York 


SC.  R.  I.  Beds.  Hatching  Eggs.  13  years’  selective 
a  breeding.  I.  L.  Lawrence,  Pennington,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

The  Dual  Purpose  Fowl 
Hatching  Eggs — $25  per  100;  $13  per  50: 
$7  per  25.  Baby  Chicks— $50  per  100;  $27 
per  $50;  $14  per  25. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  general 
information  about  Jersey  Black  Giants. 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


«TERSEY13  LAC  KGrl  ANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  S  SONS.  Box  199  Belmar,  N.  J. 


J orsoy  331n.cli  Griants 

Hatching  eggs  and  growing  stock.  Catalogue  free. 

CEDAR  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  6  North  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

(Member  American  Asso’n  of  Jersey  Black  Giant  Breeders) 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Cockerels 

$5  each.  Also  eggs  for  hatching. 

M.H.  PARK  -  Elba,  New  York 


Jersey  Black  Glunt  Cockerels,  April  Hatched,  SIO. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  LYNCH  95  Hirer  St,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Black  Jersey  Giant  Cockerels 

fellows.  S5  to  $8  C.  LESLIE  MASON,  Genoa,  New  York 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS.  Baby  Chicks. 
Setting  eggs.  BLAUVELT,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


I _ ..  nt _ I.  The  true  American  meat  breed. 

oersey  black  UiantS  Breeding  stock,  hatching  eggs. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Maple  Farm,  Crooiwicko,  N.  3, 


Jersey  Blaek  Giant  Cockerels  Large,  vigorous  birds. 
35  each.  CLARENCE  l’AKMKNTER,  King  Ferry, N.Y, 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  knowingjusthowthe  account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


&CHIXIDUX?*: 

ery  any  time  you  say.  TRIMMAL’S,  Rochester  Laroest 
Chick  Dealers,  289-291  West  Main  St,,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


fhiolrc  11  cents  and  up  .Reds.  Wyandottes,  Rocks,  I.eg- 
LIllvKa  horns  and  mixed.  Bank  reference.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.G.  H.  Ehreuzeller  Richfield,  Fa. 


“CEDARHURST  ”  S.  C,  ANCONAS 

1930-81— N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest,  high  Ancona 
pen  and  individual.  1931-38— High  Ancona  pen.  Notice 
Pen  10.  now  at  above  Contest.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Quantity  to  sell  is  lim¬ 
ited.  We  breed  quality,  not  quantity. 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm  -  Rahway,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  Anconas  and  Barred  Rocks 

Getstarted  with  our  money  makers.  Hatching  eggs 
and  Breeding  stock — Reasonable  prices.  Write  me 

your  wants.  BETTERKIND  POULTRY  FARM,  Arlington,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels 

from  certified  and  pedigree  hens  and  cocks,  $5.  S. 
C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels,  Arlington  strain, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  Eggs,  $10  per  hd.  Prices, 

$5,  S8,  $10.  Arthur  B.  Ostrom.  Rhinebeck,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

05 $4  Fertility  guaranteed.  From  high  record  birds. 
Price  list  upon  application. 

F.  W.  GEORGE  &  SONS,  Route  No.  2,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


SPENCER’S  BIG  4  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  From  Hogan  Tested.  Bred  to  Lay.  Stock  on 
free  range.  Circular  free.  Spencer  Poultry 
Farms  &  Hatchery,  Box  7e6,  Spencer,  Ohio 


Worms  in  Gizzard 

My  chickens  are  infested  with  small 
worms,  length  from  one-half  to  one  inch, 
about  size  of  a  hair  from  horse  s  tail, 
stiff  and  wiry,  and  when  straightened  out 
will  draw  back  with  hook  on  end.  I  bey 
penetrate  the  lining  of  the  gizzard,  and 
when  the  lining  is  removed  they  still  cling 
to  the  soft  membrane  of  the  gizzard,  lhe 
soft  part  is  several  times  natural  size, 
and  when  cut  into  is  found  to  contain 
many  worms,  also  a  cheesy  ulcer.  The 
chickens  gradually  grow  pale  and  lose 
weight  until  they  die.  MRS.  G.  C.  S. 

Belpre,  O. 

There  is  a  small  round  worm,  very 
much  like  the  one  you  describe, >  known  as 
the  Dispharagus  nasutus,  that  infests  the 
gizzard  and  burrows  into  its  walls,  some¬ 
times  in  large  numbers.  When  present 
in  sufficient  numbers  it  causes  emacia¬ 
tion,  exhaustion  and  finally  death.  The 
only  remedy  that  I  find  recommended  fol 
this  form  of  infestation  is  large  doses  of 
spirits  of  turpentine.  This  is  to  be  mixed 
with  twice  its  bulk  of  some  bland  oil  and 
from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  given  as  a 
dose.  Fowls  dead  from  the  effects  of 
these  worms  should  be  destroyed,  so  that 
others  may  not  become  infested  by  their 
carcasses,  and,  I  presume,  that  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  sick  fowls  may  also  carry  the 
worms.  Whether  or  not  the  tobacco 
treatment  for  tbe  flock  would  rid  it  of 
these  parasites,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  from 
the  burrowing  nature  of  this  worm  I 
should  expect  that  it  would  be  gotten  rid 
of  with  difficulty.  M.  B.  D. 


from  pure-bred,  selected-heavy 
laying,  free-ranged  hens.  Pre 
paid  parcel  post..  100  percent 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular  and 
price  list  on  request.  Get  it. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Otteville,  Pennsylvania 


BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

BABY  PEN  A.  2  and3-yr.-old  hens.  HATCHING 
CHIX  pen  mated  with  cockerels  EGGS 
bred  from  imported  hens  with  records  of  268  to  275 
eggs.  PEN  B.  Pullets,  pen  mated  witli  cock  birds 
bred  from  imported  pens  with  records  of  262  to  273 
eggs.  Buttermilkfed  and  forEggs  are  bred.  Circular. 
NAUVOO  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM  R.  I  ETTERS,  PA. 


White  Wyandottes 

grand  matings  $2— 


Regal-Doreas  st  rain  direct.  Few  nice 
utility  Cockerels,  $3.  Eggs  from 

15;  $10—100.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


RECORD  300  EGGS 

White  Wyandotte  record  made  by  “  College  Queen  ”  at 
Storrs  7th  contest.  My  birds  have  made  pen  records  of 
2265  ,  2179  and  2234  at  Storrs.  Pen  No.  128  led  for  the 
first  seven  weeks  Cockerels,  eggs  and  chix  for  sale  from 
pedigreed  stock.  Send  for  prices.  0.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  R.l. 


Wiillo  U/uonrlnllo  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Finest  quality. 
nnlTB  nyanaoiie  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free.  Col¬ 
lie  puppies.  BOWDEN,  WYANDOTTE  SPECIALIST.  Mansfield,  Ohio 


hite  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

■  wbifo  Unfl  !fia  II  H  It 


(Martin’s  Regal  s.) 
Extra flnebirrisof  the 

ini  iiti  L'v  it - 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  Aa/eT  so okd 

ones.  87.50  each.  T.  PARKER,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y, 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks 

now  ready.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Cockerels  and  hens  at  a 
reasonable  price.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georoetnwn.  Delaware 


Pigeon  Hatching  Hen  Egg 

Some  years  ago,  in  the  Summer  of  1912, 
while  working  on  a  farm  in  Albany 
County,  I  had  a  ease  where  a  pigeon 
batched  a  perfectly  good  baby  chick.  We 
kept  a  few  pigeons  and  a  flock  of  hens. 
Besides  performing  several  other  duties 
about  the  farm,  my  job  required  me  to 
gather  the  eggs  at  night.  One  day  I  saw 
a  chicken  fly  away  underneath  a  place 
where  an  extension  had  been  built  onto 
the  barn,  extension  having  a  few  posts 
about  8  ft.  long  to  support  it.  Each  post 
had  two  side  arms.  Against  these  side 
arms  and  post  were  nailed  some  boards 
on  each  side,  intended  for  nesting  places 
for  the  pigeons.  Upon  reaching  into  one 
of  these  nests  I  found  several  hen’s  eggs, 
and  for  several  days  after  I  took  the  hen’s 
egg  every  night  until  one  night  I  found 
a  pigeon  in  the  nest.  Not  wanting  to 
disturb  it,  I  left  it,  and  after  a  few  days 
found  it  still  there.  Tbe  chicken  seemed 
to  have  found  a  different  place  to  dispose 
of  her  egg  in  the  meantime.  One  morning 
I  heard  a  peeping  sound  coming  from 
tbe  post,  and  upon  climbing  up  and  look¬ 
ing  into  the  nest,  instead  of  seeing  a  pair 
of  squabs,  I  saw  a  newly  hatched  baby 
chick.  I  took  it  out  and  brought  it  to 
the  bouse.  There  was  another  egg  in  the 
nest  and  I  left  it  with  the  pigeon  to 
hatch  out.  This,  however,  was  bad,  and 
our  pigeon  quit  the  job.  nick  tedema. 

New  York. 


Choice  Lot  of  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

March  and  April  hatched.  From  Barron  strain.  Price, 

$5  and  $1  O.  JOSEPH  MOREAU,  Singleton  Farms, Wallum  Lake.R.I. 


Rorrnn’c  White  WYANDOTTES.  Males,  females 
Ddrrull  a  and  eggs  for  hatching,  from  stock  imported 
direct,  with  records  262  to  289.  I..  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 


Columbian  Wyandottes.  Reasonable  prices.  Free 
literature.  RALPH  WOODWARD.  Box  28,  Grafton,  Mass. 


Utility  AVhite  Wyandot!  es.  Hens,  ckls.,  hatching 
eggs,  Moneymakers.  A.  E.  PEIRCE,  Winchester,  N.  H. 


r  •  $2. .50  Each. 

UUIUCdb  MacPHERSON  FARM,  Millington,  N  J. 


S.  C.  Buff  ORPINGTONS 

True  to  type  and  color.  Winter  layers.  Hatching  eggs, 
$2.50  per  15  ;  $15  per  100.  Mrs.  E.  E.  MARTIN,  Hatfield,  Pa. 


When  I  was  a  boy  I  usually  kept  a  few 
pigeons.  At  one  time  I  had  procured  a 
new  pair.  They  were  of  a  reddish  color, 
with  white  tails.  I  do  not  know  the 
name  of  the  variety,  but  they  were  ordi¬ 
nary  as  to  size.  This  pair  of  pigeons 
went  through  all  the  maneuvers  of  pre¬ 
paring  their  nest,  etc.,  but  the  female 
failed  to  lay  any  eggs.  Therefore.  I  put 
two  ordinary  hen’s  eggs  into  the  nest,  and 
in  due  time  two  healthy  chickens  hatched 
from  these  eggs.  After  hatching  they 
were,  of  course,  at  once  removed  from 
the  nest,  and  soon  were  lively  little 
chicks,  and  also  became  very  tame. 

New  York.  joirx  wilfert. 


PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth 

Lead  the  World  as  Layers. 
Bred  for  EGGS  since  1889. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year. 
Continuous  records  up  to  148 
eggs  in  148  days.  Pulletslay¬ 
ing  at  113  and  114  days.  Out- 
layed  over  2600  birds  in  five 
Mo.  Laying  Contests. 

BLUE  RIBBON  WINNERS  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Dayton,  O., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  etc. 

REAL  MONEY  MAKERS 
Mrs.  Miller's  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  net  profit  $8.09 
per  hen:  Mrs  Wtinch  sold  over  $157  worth  of  eggs; 
Mr.  Wilson  oyer  $26J:  Mr.  Carr,  Indian  Head,  Md., 
made  over  $800  from  flock  of  53  hens. 

Booking;  EGG  AND  CHICK  Orders. 
16-Page  Cir.  Free.  Large  General  80-Page  Catalog,  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


FbH  EggsamdMeat 
U.R. Fish  el’s 
Wh ite  Plymouth  Rocks 

are  the  best 
Price  List  Free 
U.R.Fith*l  BoxfHope.Ind. 


Pedigreed  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock 

DtDDCn  HflPYe  A  Lay  ing  Strain  that  wins  in  Lay- 
DAiUilU  FlUlinO  ing  Contests.  You  get  Certified 
Stock  in  buying  A. C.  Jones’  Rocks.  313  Eggs,  World’s 
OFFICIAL  Uecoi  d  for  Barred  Rock  hen  matte  by  a 
member  of  our  winning  pen  in  N.  American  Laying 
Contest.  Just  remember  it’s  A.  C.  Jones’  strain 
that  made  and  holds  all  the  world’s  Official  Records 
on  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  -  Georgetown,  Delaware 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

1920- 21  Storrs  contest  high  Rock  pen  and  individual. 

1921- 22  contests  2nd  Rock  pen  at  Storrs  and  Cornell, 
1st  at  Quincy,  3rd  at  Puyallup.  Certified  and  Pedi 
greed  Breeding  Cockerels  for  sale.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Baby  Chicks.  Circular.  V?.  II.  B.  KENT,  Cnzonoxia,  N.T. 


For  Colo _ fi  fin  If  FRF!  ^  Sheppard’s  single  comb 

lUr  OdlB  U  Uu  l\  LI1CI.O  Ancona  cockerels.  Also 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  $5— $3.  Write  to  Supei  intendent, 
FAIR  ACRES,  New  Roolielle,  N.  Y.  Telephone — 15,  New  Rochelle 


FRANCAIS’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Twice  winners  at  Storrs.  Last  six  pens  there  aver¬ 
aged  200  eggs  per  bird.  Leading  Rock  pens  last  year 
at  Storrs  and  Illinois  contests.  Booking  orders  for 
eggs  and  chicks.  Cockerels  and  pullets. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach,  New  York 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland.  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  prices  address 

S.  BRADFORD  ALLYN  113  Leonard  St,  BELMONT,  MASS. 


BRADLEY  STRAIN  ONLY.  BARRED  ROCKS 
Now  Booking  Orders  For  Eggs 

Dark  Mating  males  are  sons  of  the  first  and  seoond 
prize  cockerels  at  Madison  Square  Garden  Show,  1928. 
Light  mating  males  are  sons  and  birds  direct  from 
Bradley’s  best  matings. 

BAYBERRY  FARM,  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS 

My  Buffs  are  first  prize  winners  in  four  States, 
Champion  Cockerel  at  Newark  this  winter  and  firs* 
prize  winners  at  other  leading  shows.  Cockerels,  $5. 
$7.50  and  $10  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  N.  CONNER  .  Stockton,  N.  J. 


PARKS’  STRAIN ^iCHix 

From  hens  with  trapnest  records  of  150  to  242  eggs 
each  in  their  pullet  year.  Also  breeding  cockerel* 
Circular.  Pioneer  Orchards,  Hancock,  Md. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  strain  that  wins  at  the  laying  competitions, 
witli  official  records  over  300  eggs.  Chicks,  eggs  and 
stock  for  sale.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks  cahki?k? 

and  Hatching  Eggs.  J.  THOPEANO,  Sparrowbush,  New  York 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  laying  flocks.  Write  for 

Free  Circular.  FINDLEY'  I1HOS.,  Dept.  A,  Purkesburg,  Penn, 


Trapnested  barred  rocks.  Eggs,  Chicks,  stock.  Circu 
lars  free.  ARTHUR  L.  SEARLES,  Box  N,  Milford,  New  Hampshire 


Mam-  Rrn n  70  Ti.rLouo  Champion  “Goldbank”  strain, 
moth  Dl  UIIZB  I  UI  KBjS  sired  by  a  sou  of  a  first  prize 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Miss  IDA  UHL MBLEY,  Draper,  Ya. 


Special  Prices  on  T urkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, Tankas 

Hares  and  Dogs.  Catalog  free.  II.  II.  FREED,  Telford,  Pn. 


WhiteChinese  Geese  “rhe^“ylreh  sawaS 

guaranteed.  Cliag.  Slmiuenroth,  Frenehtow  11,  N.  J. 


Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  ???a7Se8*to,Ieat^ 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MAPLE  FARM,  Crosswicks,  N.  3 


BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  BACK  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Healthy, 
vigorous, brilliant  with  bronze.  THOMAS  REILT, Plymouth, Mass. 


DAY-O  LD-2-4-I0-WEEKS  OLD 

CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS 

S.  C.  TV. and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Burred 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Silver  Laced  Wyan- 
dotioS,  Indian  Runner  and  Mammoth  Rekin  Duclcs. 
Excellent  laying  strains.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM, Theresa, N.T. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Wyaudottes,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  ) 

GIANT  ROUEN 
INDIAN  RUNNER  I 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 


Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  S?  Krom'prT^Twinffing  S: 

Mrs.  WALTER  B.  SAXTON  VENICE  CENTER,  N.  Y. 


Pli  DUCKLINGS 


Eggs  and  Drakes 

Price  List  Free 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.Islip.M  1 


Pure  Bred  White  CHINESE  GEESE,.  Eggs.TOe. 
each,  EDMUND  STRA  I V,  Brooksi6eFarm,CoUinibus,N.  J. 


SPECIAL  Instil  Prices 

Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Cockerels,  Leg¬ 
horn  Hens,  $1.25.  Write  vour  wants.  List  free. 
H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


I  nrtro  Qt«n|/  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese.  Ducks, 
LdlgBulUuK  Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford.  Pa. 


Pencilled  Indian  Runner.  Drakes.  $3  each.  Erectcar- 

riage,  fine  markings.  MacPHERSON  FARM,  Millington,  N.  3. 
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Here  is  t he  world  beating,  low  price  offer  on  high 
grade  guaranteed  hatcher.  You  waste  money  to 
pay  more.  The  Detroit  has  double  walls,  hot  watei 
heat,  copper  tank,  no  cold  corners,  big  nursery,  au 
tomatic  regulation  thermometer  that  can  be  easily 
read  without  opening  door  and  held 
in  horizontal  position  so  chicks 
cannot  break  or  knock  it  down 
when  hatching  —  all  features 
that  insure  big  hatches  — 
strong,  healthy,  vigorous 
chicks. 


Equal  to  Incu¬ 
bator  Costing 
Twice  the  Price 


For  A 
140-Chick 
DETROIT 
BROODER 

An  equally  big  bargain.  Dou¬ 
ble  walls,  hot  water  heat,  high 
class  In  every  wa*'  and  built  to 
last.  Write  for  complete  de¬ 
scription.  You  wiH^narvel  at 
this  value.  Can’t  De  dupli¬ 
cated  elsewhere  in  America. 
A  triumph  of  mechanical  In¬ 
genuity 


is  sent  com¬ 
plete  ready 
to  use. 


Freight 

of  the  Rockies  — 

North  of  Tennessee, 
and  allowed  to 
points  beyond. 

Both  tt 
Incubator'? 
and 

Brooder 

This  Is  my  record  smashing  offer 
—  complete  hatching  and  chick 
raising  outfit  worth  every  cent  of 
$25.00  for  a  mere  $17.50.  This 
offer  Is  the  sensation  of  the  incu 
bator  industry.  Big  low  cosf 
production  makes  it  possible.  Or¬ 
der  early  direct  from  this  ad,  oi 
send  for  special  catalog  giving 
complete  description  of  botl 
machines.  Write  for  free  copy, 


DETROIT  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Dept  31  ,  Detroit,  Mich.  Canadian  Address:  Windsor,  Ont. 


Don’t 
take  any 
Chances  — 
find  out  what 
an  Incubator  is 
made  of  before 
you  buy.  Wisconsins 
are  made  of  Genuine 
California  Redwood.  We  give 
30  Days'  Trial  10-year  guarantee. 
This  famous  140-Egg  Incubator 
only  $13.25.  wtthKot  (IT  TC 
Air  Brooder  both  only  ^  |  |  |  u 


Frolshf 
paid 
east  of 
rookies 


WHY  PAY  MORE 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 


ISO  Egg  Size  $15.75,  with  Brooder  $22.00 
250  Egg  Size  $22.75,  with  Brooder  $31.00 

Incubators  have  double  walls,  air 
space  between,  double  glass  doors, 
hot  water,  copper  tanks,  self-regu¬ 
lating.  Shipped  complete  with 
thermometers,  egg  tester,  lamps, 
etc.  Set  up  ready  to  run.  Order 
direct  or  send  for  our  new  1923 
catalog,  free — postpaid. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co. 

Box  134  Racine,  Wis. 


W1LU 

lamps,  i 


MONEY 
BACK  IF  NOT 
SATISFIED 


95  Buys  140  aEgg  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 


Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double 
Walls  Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated 
Safety  Lamp,  Deep  Nursery,  With 
$6.95  Hot  Water  140-Chl#k  $1  096 
Broodar —  Bath  for  only  lO— 

Express  Prepaid 

East  of  the  Rockies  and  allowed  to  points  beyond. 


With  this  Guaranteed  Hatching  Outfit  and  my 
Guide  Book  for  setting  up  and  operating,  your  suc¬ 
cess  is  assured.  Save  time— Order  now— Share  in  my 


$  1  000  in  Prizes 

Or  write  for  Free  Poultry  Book, 
“HatchingFacts/MimRohan.Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 
Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered 
with  galvanized 
iron,  double  walls,  air 
space  between,  built  " 

Rockies  to  last  for  years;  deep^ 
chick  nursery,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tanks.  Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to  run,  freight  paid. 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGO  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
IroncUj^ncubatorCOyBoxQ^BacinejWis. 


Write  tor  1923  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis  is  equipping  his  farm  with,  at  Davis- 
ville.  Rhode  Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  Y0LNG  CO.  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES,  Peach  Carriers  Ber¬ 
ry  Crates,  Onion  Crates,  Baskets  of 
all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Packages.  All  these  contain¬ 
ers  are  in  as  good  as  new  condition 
and  ready  for  instant  use.  Carlot  Shipments— Our  Spe¬ 
cialty.  Let  Us  Quote  You— That’s  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  361-363  Jolitta  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Gif  POULTRY  RATIONS 

.Quality 


Kjiotun  Ingredients  of  /(hoccrn  Quality 
in  IQioxun  Proportions 


THE  rations  are  mixed  according  to  formulas  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  poultry  feeding  specialists  at  the 
colleges  of  agriculture  in  the  territory  served  by 
the  G.  L.  F.  Study  the  formulas  and  you  will  find : 

1. — A  larger  variety  of  ingredients  than  is  usually- 
available  in  your  locality. 

2. — The  quality  of  the  ingredients  and  the  pounds  of 
each  ingredient  used  are  stated. 

3.— Each  ration  is  high  in  digestible  nutrients  and  the 
fiber  content  is  low. 

4. — Dried  milks  are  used  and  the  animal  proteins  are 
high. 

Feed  G.  L.  F.  Rations  and  you  will  know  just 
what  your  birds  are  eating. 


G.  L.  F.  Laying  Mash 
20,:/o  Protein — 5.  5%  Fat — 6%  Fiber 


G.  L.  F.  Growing  Mash 
19.75%  Protein — 5.25%  Fat — 5' '  Fiber 


400  lbs. 

Wheat  Bran 

550  lbs. 

Wheat  Bran 

200  “ 

Flour  Mi dds 

300  “ 

Flour  Middlings 

200  “ 

Standard  Midds 

350  “ 

Corn  Meal 

250  “ 

Corn  Meal 

290  “ 

Hominy  (white) 

230  “ 

Hominy  (white) 

150  “ 

Meat  Scraps  (fine) 

300  “ 

Oats  Or.  No.  2  white,  40  lbs. 

150  “ 

Dried  Milk 

250  “ 

Meat  Scrap  50-55% 

100  “ 

Dried  Buttermilk 

150  “ 

Dried  Buttermilk 

100  “ 

Bone  Meal 

20  “ 

Salt 

10  “ 

Salt 

2000  lbs.  1389.60  lbs.  Digestible  Nutrients  2000  lbs.  1405.17  lbs.  Digestible  Nutrients 


G.  L.  F.  Coarse  Scratch  Grains 
11.2S°fo  Protein — 3. 25%  Fat—  4%  Fiber 

700  lbs.  Corn,  Coarse  Cracked 
600  “  Wheat 
300  “  Barley 

200  “  Oats,  No.  2  White  Clipped,  40  lbs. 
100  “  Milo  and  White  Kaffir 
100  “  Buckwheat 


G.  L.  F.  Chick  Scratch  Grains 
1  1% Protein— 3 .  75%  Fat — 3%  Fiber 

1000  lbs.  Fine  Cracked  Corn  (Kiln  Dried) 
600  “  Cracked  Wheat 
200  “  Cracked  Milo  Maize 
200  “  Steel  Cut  Oats 


2000  lbs.  1405.30  lbs.  Digestible  Nutrients 

G.  L.  F.  Fattening  Mash 
12.5%  Protein— 4.  75%  Fat—4%Fiber 

1200  lbs.  Corn  Meal 
600  “  Flour  Middlings 
200  “  Oats  Clipped  Re-Gr.,  40  lbs. 


2000  lbs.  1617.40  lbs.  Digestible  Nutrients 

G.  L.  F.  Intermediate  Scratch  Grains 
11%  Protein — 3.75%  Fat  3.5%  Fiber 

1000  lbs.  Medium  Cracked  Corn 
600  “  Wheat 
200  “  Milo  Maize 

200  “  Oats,  No.  2  White  Clipped,  40  lbs. 


2000  lbs.  i  1520.6  lbs.  Digestible  Nutrients  2000  lbs.  1550.60  lbs.  Digestible  Nutrients 

Your  local  G.  L.  F.  agent  will  take  care  of  your  require¬ 
ments.  or  if  there  is  no  local  agent  in  your  community,  write. 

The  Co-operative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange 

Inc. 

100  BYRNE  BUILDING,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


The  Magic  Coal  Burning  Brooder 


A  MONEY-MAKER  because  it  is  a  life  saver 
to  chicks.  Chick  welfare  depends  on 
uniform  temperature  and  pure  air.  The  Magic 
regulates  with  clock-like  precision,  being 
equipped  with  both  top  and  bottom  auto¬ 
matic  draft.  Cuts  chick  mortality  to  5%. 
Free  from  gas.  Write  for  catalogue.  Agents  wanted  in  territory  hot  taken. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


EUREKA 

Colony  Brooder 

Use  it  30  days  at  our  expense.  You 
take  no  risk.  Burns  coal  or  natural 
Easy  to  operate. 

Write  for  booklet 
and  prices. 


JAMES  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

Inc. 

Box  244,  Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 


gas. 


MARVEL  BROODERS 


THE  HENYARD 


Ailing  Pullets 

I  am  having  trouble  in  my  tioek  of  pul¬ 
lets;  have  lost  four  and  have  several  un¬ 
der  suspicion.  First  one  went  lame, 
seemed  to  want  to  eat,  but  ate  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  finally  lost  use  of  legs.  Another 
had  wing  hanging  down,  lost  use  of  legs 
in  a  few  days ;  was  in  fine  condition,  lay¬ 
ing.  third,  similar,  but  legs  did  not  get 
weak  for  two  weeks,  then  we  killed  her. 
Another  did  not  lose  use  of  legs,  but  died 
after  moping  around.  All  had  enlarged 
liver;  the  last  one  had  a  few  spots  on 
liver.  Each  one  at  beginning  had  a 
greenish  movement  of  bowels,  but  that 
seemed  to  be  corrected  after  a  dose  of 
salts,  but  in  each  killed  found  crop  and 
gizzard  full  of  undigested  food,  yet  in¬ 
testines  seem  to  he  empty.  Do  you  think 
it  is  anything  wrong  with  my  food?  I 
give  light  feeding  of  grain,  corn,  oats  and 
a  little  wheat,  in  morning,  and  3%  quarts 
at  night  in  litter;  give  mash  of  equal 
parts  eornmeal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran, 
gluten,  beef  scrap  and  middlings.  Some 
say  flour  middlings  are  clogging;  we 
should  use  brown  middlings.  We  give 
cabbage,  and  since  we  thought  food 
might  be  clogging,  give  a  beet  a  day,  too, 
to  these  50  pullets.  We  give  a  small 
amount  of  milk,  what  we  have  left,  per¬ 
haps  two  to  3 1/>  quarts  a  day.  c.  e.  m. 

M  assachiisetts. 

Your  method  of  feeding  and  the  mash 
are  all  good,  though  I  think  that  you 
must  have  crowded  the  pullets  pretty 
hard  during  the  Summer  to  have  ma¬ 
tured  them  so  early.  Lacking  range, 
they  probably  did  not  acquire  the  vigor 
that  more  liberty  would  have  given  them, 
and  some  of  them  are  not  standing  up 
under  heavy  feeding.  While  your  mash 
formula  is  one  much  used,  some  poultry- 
men  have  felt  that  the  quality  of  gluten 
feed  was  too  variable  to  make  if  suited 
to  poultry  and  prefer  to  leave  it  out.  I 
do  not  know  what  more  you  could  have 
doue  to  the  birds  showing  evidence  of 
sickness,  though  I  should  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  kill  a  fowl  with  “leg  weakness.” 
This  is  sometimes  recovered  from  after  a 
few  days;  at  other  times  it  is  simply  evi¬ 
dence  of  weakness  from  some  internal 
trouble  and  is  noted  but  shortly  before 
death.  The  early  maturity  of  your  pul¬ 
lets  and  your  egg  yield  show  that  you 
have  crowded  them  hard  with  high  pro¬ 
tein  foods,  and  it  is  evident,  that  some  of 
them  cannot  stand  the  pressure.  If  one 
is  sure  of  the  quality  of  the  foods  used 
in  these  cases,  about  all  that  he  can  do 
is  to  take  either  the  losses  from  deaths 
among  the  less  robust  fowls  or  those  of 
decreased  production.  In  the  first  case. 
h!ei  ha s  the  satisfaction,  at  least,  of 
knowing  that  only  the  fittest  survive. 

\r.  p.  r>. 


Feeding  Pullets 

I  have  12  pullets  which  were  hatched 
last  May,  and  which  are  now  at  very 
good  size.  What  should  I  feed  them  to 
get  the  best  results,  and  how  long  do  yon 
think  it  will  be  before  they  start  laying? 

Connecticut.  n.  J.  o. 

These  pullets  should  be  given  a  light 
feeding  of  mixed  whole  grains  in  the 
morning,  scattering  a  small  handful  for 
each  bird  in  the  litter,  and  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  before  they  go  to  roost  at  night, 
giving  them  then  all  that  they  will  eat. 
You  will  probably  feed  a  quart  or  more 
daily.  In  addition,  they  may  have  a  dry 
mash  before  them  all  the  time,  or  you 
can  feed  a  moist  mash  at  noon ;  in  the 
latter  case  giving  all  that  they  will  clean 
up  without  waste.  This  mash  may  well 
be  composed  of  equal  parts,  by  weight, 
of  eornmeal,  wheat  bran,  middlings, 
ground  oats  and  beef  scrap.  If  you  have 
some  skim-milk  to  feed,  or  have  table 
scraps  with  considerable  meat  in  it.,  the 
amount  of  meat  in  the  mash  may  be  cut 
down  correspondingly.  No  definite  amount 
of  feed  can  be  prescribed,  but  the  pullets 
should  have  all  that  thev  want.  Feed 
lightly  in  the  morning  to  induce  exercise, 
as  they  have  to  scratch  in  the  litter  for 
the  grain  :  give  a  satisfying  meal  at  npon 
and  all  that  they  will  eat  at  night.  If 
the  pullets  are  Leghorns,  or  any  of  the 
light  breeds,  they  should  begin  laying 
soon  after  reaching  five  months  of  age. 
The  heavier  breeds  will  take  about  a 
month  longer  to  mature.  M.  b.  d. 


Feeding  Potatoes  to  Hens 

1  have  about  100  >S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
pullers  which  are  laying  over  50  per  cent. 
Every  other  day  we  cook  about  4  qts.  or 
more  of  small  potatoes  and  mix  in  the 
dry  feed,  which  is  white  hominy  and 
bran  ;  then  every  other  day  we  cut  fine  6 
qts.  clover,  pour  on  boiling  water,  cover- 
tight  for  one  hour,  then  mix  in  feed, 
same  as  the  potatoes.  That  is  the  noon 
feed.  Of  course  they  have  the  dry  mash 
besides,  but  all  the  inash  we  give  is  white 
hominy  and  bran,  with  meat  scrap  in  the 
mash  or  alone,  and  they  have  about  one 
gallon  sour  milk  a  day.  Scratch  feed  in 
the  morning  is  wheat  and  buckwheat, 
corn  at  night.  I  have  always  fed  the 
potatoes  this  way  with  good  success.  We 
never  feed  them  raw.  I  have  wondered 
why  we  never  see  more  about  feeding 
white  hominy  to  hens.  We  think  it  the 
best  kind  of  feed  for  the  young  poultry, 
as  well  as  hens.  a.  o.  h. 


Newtown  Colony  Brooder 

Cuts  the  Cost— Raises  the  Chicks 

Trust  your  chicks  to  Newtowns  and  watch  them  grow  Into  vig¬ 
orous,  healthy  youngsters  with  least,  mortality,  at  lowest  cost. 
Newtown  Brooders  burn  coal;  are  self-feeding  and  self- 
regulating;  easily  operated  in  any  suitable  building;  depend¬ 
able,  economical,  successful.  Used  by  leading  pooltrymen 
everywhere.  Write  today  for  complete  Brooder  Catalog— FREE. 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 
60  Warsaw  8t.  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


Read  the  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal® r7b 25c 

Our  32nd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  moutl, 
by  expert  poultry  writers,  national  reputation.  Send26c 
today  for  6  mos.  trial.  Trial  sub.  and  free  premium  offer*. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R.  Syracuse.  N.  V. 


F ree-ConAeys  Poultry  Book 


80  pages  chock  foil  of  information  about  the  feeding  and 
rearing  of  chicks,  colling  of  hens,  etc.  Tells  how  to  keep 
chickens  healthy  and  how  to  make  them  pay.  Whether 
a  beginner  or  a  professional,  Conkey's  Book  is  worth 
dollars  to  yon.  Sent  for  6  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage. 

THE  C.  E.  CONKEY  CO.  CSU  ClmlrM.  M* 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New 
York  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  bank,  220  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  on  Friday,  January  26.  This 
institution  is  now  getting  under  way  in 
good  shape.  It  was  beginning  to  make 
progress  when  the  World  War  stopped 
the  stile  of  bonds  at  a  rate  that  would 
make  money  practical  for  farm  and  home 
mortgages,  largely  because  the  bonds  are 
not  exempt  from  Federal  taxation.  The 
conservative  management  of  the  bank 
ami  1T<  high  class  of  the  securities  have 
again  brought  a  market  for  the  bonds  at 
favorable  rates.  The  State  Controller 
lots  ,il ready  taken  two  issues  at  4 y%  per 
cent  and  has  already  subscribed  for  a 
half  million  of  a  new  issue.  The  board 
authorized  an  issue  of  .$2, 500,000  new’ 
bonds.  The  collateral  behind  these  bonds 
is  the  homes  and  the  farms  which  receive 
mortgage  money  through  the  saving  and 
loan  associations  of  the  State.  These 
mortgages  are  amortized  so  that  a  small 
payment  is  made  annually,  making  the 
security  safer  and  better  with  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year.  No  better  security  exists 
any  where. 

In  some  sections  farm  loans  are  made 
regularly  and  quite  extensively,  but  the 
farm  possibilities  have  not  been  fully  de¬ 
veloped.  as  we  believe  they  will  be  in  the 
future.  The  saving  and  loan  system  in 
New  York  State  is  the  best  example  of 
co-operative  institution  anywhere  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  pure  article.  It  is  based 
on  local  independent  owned  and  operated 
local  incorporated  associations.  The 
members  control  and  direct  it  from  start 
to  finish.  The  service  of  officers  are  sub¬ 
stantially  gratuitous.  It  is  all  under 
iState  inspection,  and  every  detail  is  avail¬ 
able  and  known  to  every  member. 

Unclosed  clipping  is  from  the  Boston 
Globe.  You  may  know  all  this,  yet  at 
the  same  time  it  may  be  of  interest.  One 
great  point  of  interest  about  this  clip¬ 
ping  is  the  fact  that  you  have  repeatedly 
warned  your  readers,  even  at  the  risk  of 
“making'  some  of  them  sick,”  as  one  cor¬ 
respondent  has  seen  fit  to  put  it.  Some¬ 
thing  wrong  when  the  originator  gets 
sick.  It  looks  to  me  like  the  old,  old 
story  of  the  “turning  of  the  worm.” 
Some,  yes,  many,  of  your  readers  will 
doubtless  give  you  thanks  for  your  timely 
warnings.  H.  V.  P. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  announced  that  L.  K.  Steel  has 
retired  from  the  various  organizations 
bearing  his  name  and  promoted  by  him. 
The  reason  given  is  “ill  health.”  The 
Steel  enterprises  have  been  afflicted  with, 
financial  ill  health  from  the  start.  The 
statement  published  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Steel’s  retirement  says  .$26,000,000 
has  been  invested  in  the  stocks  of  the 
Steel  enterprises.  Mr.  Steel’s  successor 
will  have  a  herculean  task  to  bring  or¬ 
der  out  of  the  riot  of  stock-selling  which 
has  been  going  on  should  he  undertake  to 
establish  the  projects  on  a  sound  basis. 

1  sent  $5  to  National  Food  Products 
Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Dept.  3. 
It  is  over  three  weeks,  and  I  sent  them 
two  letters  since,  and  cannot  get  the  food 
or  an  answer  from  them.  I  hope  you 
can  help  me  or  warn  other  people  not  to 
deal  with  them.  If  you  can  help  me  I 
will  pay  for  trouble.  c.  T. 

Maryland. 

In  reply  to  our  inquiry  we  are  advised 
that  it  is  only  one  of  many,  and  that  the 
company  has  gone  without  leaving  a  for¬ 
warding  address.  It  has  been  impossible 
to  locate  them.  Evidently  they  have 
reaped  a  nice  harvest  of  five-doll  ar  bills. 
This  record  will  serve  as  sufficient  warn¬ 
ing  if  operations  are  started  from  other 
points. 

Enclosed  find  slip  I  cut  from  Providence 
Journal  regarding  Dr.  Cook  and  the 
Petroleum  Producers'  Association,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.  Thinking  it  might  be  of 
benefit  to  some  readers  of  Publisher’s 
Desk,  I  am  sending  it  to  you.  J.  e.  w. 

Rhode  Island. 

Dr.  Cook,  who  claimed  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  North  role.  has  himself  been 
discovered  by  a  vigilance  committee  at 
Houston.-  Tex.  Dr.  Cook  has  apparently 


conceived  the  idea  of  merging  all  the  de¬ 
funct  oil  companies  he  could  get  hold  of 
under  the  name  of  Petroleum  Producers’ 
Association.  The  principal  asset  of  the 
various  oil  concerns  is  the  lists  of  stock¬ 
holders  who  lost  their  money  in  the 
stocks  of  the  various  wildcat  oil  schemes. 
All  promoters  figure  that  it  is  easier  to 
get  more  money  out  of  a  man  or  woman 
who  has  lost  their  money  in  a  venture 
than  to  interest  an  entirely  new  pros¬ 
pect.  Most  people  will  gamble  again  in 
the  hope  of  recovering  what  is  lost.  And 
this  is  where  the  list  of  stockholders  be¬ 
comes  valuable  to  Dr.  Cook  and  other 
get-rich-quick  operators.  It  is  reported 
that  the  notorious  S.  E.  J.  Cox  has 
joined  Dr.  Cook  in  this  latest  undertak¬ 
ing.  Cox  has  a  criminal  record.  Cook 
and  Cox  make  a  strong  team.  Beware 
of  them  and  their  Petroleum  Producers’ 
Association. 

I  have  not  heard  anything  from  the 
Boston  Mail  Order  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York.  w.  B. 

We  can  get  no  response  from  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Mail  Order  House,  and  can  only  sug¬ 
gest  that  those  who  have  sent  money  to 
the  house  for  shoes,  and  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  goods,  complain  to  the  Post 
Office  Department,  Washington,  I).  C. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  refused  this  advertising 
for  years. 

Would  you  examine  the  inclosed  litera¬ 
ture,  which  was  sent  to  me  without  in¬ 
quiry  of  any  kind?  Since  it  falls  in  with 
my  plans  extremely  well,  I  should  like  to 
take  up  the  proposition  if  these  people 
are  reliable  in  every  respect.  If  they  fail 
in  any  particular  it  might  mean  a  serious 
loss  to  me.  either  in  reputation  or  money, 
for  I  should  feel  obliged  to  make  good  any 
default  to  my  customers.  They  offer  me 
2  cents  a  chick,  or  $8  per  1.000  as  profit. 
Is  this  enough?  Could  I  afford  to  adver¬ 
tise  and  sell  for  that  amount?  Under  this 
offer,  would  you  accept  my  advertising 
for  your  paper?  A.  D.  B. 

New  York. 

We  wrote  the  subscriber  we  could  not 
accept  his  advertising  for  the  columns  of 
The  R.  N.-Yr.  if  he  took  up  this  proposi¬ 
tion.  The  Continental  Sales  Company, 
Springfield,  ().,  is  a  reliable  organization, 
conducting  a  hatchery,  and  establishing 
agencies  to  sell  the  chicks.  The  local 
agents  are  submitted  forms  or  samples 
of  advertisements  which  would  lead  the 
reader  to  expect  that  the  agent  of  the 
Continental  Sales  Company  had  a  hatch¬ 
ery  of  his  own,  and  that  the  chicks  would 
be  shipped  from  his  postoffice.  This  is  a 
deception  on  the  buyer.  A  deception  can 
sometimes  be  accomplished  as  effectively 
by  omission  as  by  commission ! 

I  am  writing  you  regarding  two  200- 
egg  incubators,  purchased  last  January 
from  the  Porter  Incubator  Company, 
Blair,  Neb.  The  machines  were  very  unsat¬ 
isfactory,  and  we  practically  wasted  the 
season,  as  well  as  our  eggs.  We  found  the 
temperature  in  the  egg  chamber  varied 
three  degrees  in  different  parts,  causing 
many  of  the  chicks  to  die  in  the  shell, 
and  those  which  did  hatch  were  a  day  or 
more  late  and  weaklings.  It  was  not  the 
fault  of  our  eggs,  as  they  hatched  in 
other  makes  of  machines.  We  wrote  the 
Porter  company  May  6,  asking  them  to 
let  us  return  the  incubators  or  make 
some  satisfactory  adjustment.  To  date 
there  has  been  nothing  done,  although 
these  machines  were  'bought  on  an  “iron¬ 
clad  guarantee.”  A.  M.  A. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  corresponded  with  the  Porter 
Incubator  Company  in  the  case,  but  with¬ 
out  result.  Our  last  letter  remains  un¬ 
answered.  When  an  incubator  manufac¬ 
turer  is  not  disposed  to  live  up  to  the 
guarantee  under  which  it  sold  there  are 
any  number  of  ways  to  “side-step”  it. 
The  claims  made  by  the  Porter  Incubator 
Company  are  loud  and  long,  and  that 
“ironclad  guarantee”  carries  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  is  unbreakable  and  in  a  class 
superior  to  ordinary  guarantees.  The 
function  of  this  guarantee  seems  to  be  to 
sell  incubators  rather  than  the  protection 
of  purchasers.  The  Rtral  New-Yorker 
refused  Porter  Incubator  Company  ad- 
vertising,  before  this  complaint  was  re¬ 
ceived.  on  the  grounds  that  the  company 
had  no  established  responsibility,  and  that 
the  claims  made  for  the  incubator  were 
extravagant. 


Mrs.  Grieve  :  “Tobias,  I  found  this 
letter  I  gave  you  to  post  a  month  ago  in 
your  brown  overcoat  pocket.”  Mr.  Grieve : 
“I  remember.  I  took  off  that  overcoat  at 
the  time  to  enable  you  to  sew  on  a  but-  j 
ton.  and  it  isn’t  sewn  on  yet.” — Credit 
Lost. 


Manufactured — Not  Assembled! 


THE  Speed  Wagon  is  a  Reo  creation,  and  every  major 
unit  is  a  Reo  product — designed  and  manufactured  in 
the  big  Reo  shops. 

Engine,  clutch,  transmission,  universal  joints,  propeller 
shaft,  rear  axle, — the  whole  power  line, — was  planned  as 
an  entirety.  Every  unit  functions  harmoniously  with 
its  neighbor. 

The  inner-frame  mounting  of  power  units,  the  amidship 
location  of  transmission,  the  equitable  balancing  of 
weight  over  the  four  wheels,  —  these  are  unusual  prac¬ 
tices,  and  mean  a  lot  to  the  truck  owner.  Reo  can  manu¬ 
facture  trucks  this  way  because  all  the  facilities  are 
self-contained. 

Physically  and  financially,  Reo  is  solidly  established.  No 
Speed  W  agon,  or  other  Reo  product,  will  ever  be  orphaned! 

The  Speed  Wagon  represents  the  lowest  cost  of  highway 
freightage,  regardless  of  the  price  or  capacity  of  the 
vehicle  with  which  it  may  be  compared.  Its  capacity 
is  from  500  to  2500  pounds.  More  than  75,000  are  in 
service.  Chassis  price,  $  1185.  Twelve  standard  bodies. 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  $28.40,”  says  I.  D.  Wasson, 
Orbisonia,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230 M UNCI E,  INO. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


onFencing,  Gates,  Posts,  Paint,  Roofing 

(14)#^v  I’ve  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  prices. 

I’m  breaking  all  records  this  year  for 
overwhelming  values.  My  F  ACTOR  Y 
PRICES,  FREIGHT  PREPAID, 
means  enormous  savings  for  you. 
Quality,  as  always,  the  best  in  the 
world,  backed  by  my  ironclad 
GUARANTEE. 

Direct  from  Factory 
FREIGHT  PREPAID 

Yes,  I  pay  the  freight.  You  pay 
only  factory  prices — I  ship  di¬ 
rect  from  my  S  big  factories 


FREE 


Saved  $58.43 

“Received  my  order  of  fence 
promptly;  am  certainly  well 
pleased  with  it.  You  saved 
me  lO&c  per  rod  over  local 
prices  on  woven  Hog  Fence 
and  76c  per  spool  on  barb  wire 
making $58.43  saving  in  all.” 

E.  D.  MATHENY, 

Okolona,  Miss. 

Saved  $50 


“The  Wearbest  Paint  is  more 
than  satisfactory.  I  saved  at 
least  $60.00  in  cost.” 

H.  O.  PEARCE. 

Brazil,  Ind. 


at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Adrian, 

Mich.,  and  Memphis, rTenn., 
also  from  warehouses  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

My  big  new 
BARGAIN 

BOOK  is  ready.  Hundreds  of  styles  of  Brown’s  Double 
Galvanized,  Basic  Open  Hearth  Wire  Fence  and  Double 
Galvanized  Gates.  Wonderful  bargains  in  Steel  Post3;  Barb 
Wire;  Asphalt  RooBng;  Wear  Best  Paints.  Don’t  miss  these  amazing 
cut-prices.  Send  postcard  or  letter  for  new  BARGAIN  BOOK  today. 

JIM  BROWN,  President. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  4H .Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age 
and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous 
employer,  if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  V. 


WANTED — Herdsman  (married)  to  take  charge 
of  small  herd  purebred  Jerseys  and  Holsteins; 
must  understand  test  feeding  and  raising  young 
stock,  dry  hand  milker;  expected  to  assist  with 
farm  work  when  possible;  in  replying  state 
wages  expected,  age,  experience,  references.  J. 
A.  BEATTIE,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


CQUPLE  wanted,  no  children;  man  to  be  experi¬ 
enced  farmer  and  specially  for  grape  growing; 
woman  to  do  housework;  all  year  position,  with 
chance  of  advancement.  N.  P.  CORNET,  Mont- 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — By  April  1,  married  white  man  who 
thoroughly  understands  farming,  working  with 
horses  and  farm  machinery;  must  be  a  good, 
willing  worker.  BLOOMINGDALE  FARM, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


4VANTED  —  For  general  housework,  strong, 
healthy,  energetic  woman,  35  to  40  years  old, 
willing  to  wash,  cook,  keep  house  for  two  peo¬ 
ple;  must  give  references  as  to  character  and 
ability;  good  home,  pleasant  position;  wages, 
$10  per  week;  all  modern  conveniences.  ALASKA 
SILVER  FOX  FARMS,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  single  or  mar¬ 
ried,  to  run  fully  equipped  dairy  farm  on 
shares;  15  registered  and  grade  Guernseys; 
liberal  proposition;  good  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  2480,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife;  must  understand 
farming  and  milking  cows  and  be  a  good 
worker.  Apply  MRS.  JOHN  H.  PARKER,  West 
Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  reliable,  single,  middle-aged  man 
for  general  farm  work,  handy  with  horses; 
moderate  wages;  year  around  job  for  the  right 
party.  ADVERTISER  2492,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  FOREMAN  wanted  by  April 
1  or  before  to  take  immediate  charge  of  farm 
work,  not  including  live  stock,  on  a  large  farm 
in  Northern  New  Jersey;  prefer  married  man 
who  can  board  some  single  men;  applicant  must 
be  thoroughly  wide-awake  and  alive,  able  to 
keep  himself  and  his  men  tuned  up  to  producing 
results;  also  able  to  listen  to  and  carry  out 
plans  of  operation  not  his  own;  good  opportunity 
for  right  party.  Reply,  stating  full  particulars 
of  yourself  and  family,  giving  names  of  at 
least  two  parties  for  reference  and  stating  ap¬ 
proximate  wages,  including  usual  farm  privi¬ 
leges  of  house,  milk,  wood  and  garden,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2519,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHITE  COUPLE  wanted  for  farm;  man  to  help 
with  garden,  flowers  and  general  farm  work; 
woman  to  help  housekeeper  with  general  house- 
wxjrk;  prefer  couple  with  no  children;  none  but 
honest,  reliable  people  need  apply;  good  home; 
about  39  miles  from  New  York  City;  state  age, 
etc.,  wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  J.  H. 
(LUTE,  Manager,  Box  57,  R,  D.,  Ossining, 
N.  Y. 


COUPLE  —  Man  experienced  in  fruit  culture, 
Fordson  tractor;  wife  for  general  housework; 
New  Jersey;  30  miles  from  New  York;  steady 
position.  Write,  stating  wages  desired,  etc., 
ADVERTISER  2508,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits  of 
about  18  years,  that  is  faithful  and  trusty, 
for  general  farming,  that  is  interested  in  dairy¬ 
ing  and  poultry;  will  pay  good  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2504,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm-raised,  industrious  poultryman 
as  assistant,  with  chance  for  advancement; 
must  be  fond  of  live  stock;  one  handy  with 
tools  preferred;  $90  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
2503,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Teamster,  good  plower,  for  Sussex 
County  farm;  $40  month;  steady  work,  house 
and  privileges.  Address  FARMER,  Room  528, 
30  Church  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED— On  dairy  farm,  young  man,  good  dry 
hand  milker,  understand  general  farming; 
must  have  references;  wages  $45  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  2528,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  truck  and  dairy  farm,  working 
farmer,  single,  hustler,  clean  habits,  no  to¬ 
bacco  or  booze;  must  understand  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals  and  machinery,  good  teamster,  com¬ 
petent  truck  and  car  driver,  capable  salesman, 
‘•lean,  gentle  milker,  congenial;  $40,  board,  per¬ 
centage.  BOX  4C3,  Slatington.  Pa. 


POULTRYMEN  WANTED — First-class  man  with 
incubator;  also  assistant,  on  commercial  farm; 
6,000  layers  kept;  state"  wages,  references,  etc.; 
best  of  board  and  quarters  for  men,  separate 
rooms,  steam  heat  and  bath.  LONE  OAK 
POULTRY  FARM,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  assistant  herdsman; 

must  be  experienced,  willing  worker  and  good 
dry  hand  milker;  state  experience,  wages  ex- 
pected  and  copy  of  references  in  first  letter. 
Apply  ADVERTISER  2524,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Strong  executive  couple  about  30, 
boys’  school,  supervisor  and  department  work; 
no  children  nor  tobacco;  experience,  three  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter;  salary  $1,500  and  mainten¬ 
ance;  similar  positions  $1,200  and  maintenance; 
opportunity  for  advancement.  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT,  County  Training  and  Farm  School,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 


SETTLED  Christian  country  woman,  needing 
real  home,  as  working  housekeeper  on  farm; 
two  in  family;  small  wages;  references  ex¬ 
changed.  MRS.  MASON,  Gainesville,  Va. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  orchardist;  state 
salary  and  reference.  ADVERTISER  2551, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  American  housekeeper,  middle 
age  preferred,  or  man  and  wife,  experienced 
in  general  farming,  especially  fruit;  give  na¬ 
tionality,  experience,  reference  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected;  also  single  man.  CHARLES  ROY, 
Route  1.  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Married  man.  no  children;  good 
treatment  and  fair  wages  assured.  CODY 
FARM,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED  —  Must  be  thoroughly 
good  with  cattle  and  fond  of  same,  very  good 
dry  hand  milker,  hard  worker  and  very  clean; 
send  references  and  state  tvages.  ULSTER- 
DORP  FARMS,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


ADVANTAGEOUS  opportunity  offered  married 
couple  with  little  capital  to  work  village  farm 
on  shares;  commodious  buildings.  R.  COOK, 
Winchester,  Conn. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  or  mother  and  son;  man  to 
care  for  poultry,  sheep  and  chores;  woman  to 
do  family  cooking;  permanent  positions  with 
good  living  conditions;  state  wages  desired. 
Address  BOX  4,  Penllyn,  Pa. 


MAN,  single,  age  about  40,  experienced  in  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  as  handy  man,  to  do  all 
chores,  milk  couple  cows,  run  car,  painting, 
cultivating,  etc.,  on  gentleman's  Connecticut 
farm;  permanent  job  to  right  man;  wages  $30 
monthly  with  board;  references.  ROOM  1107, 
151  West  42d  Street,  New  York, 


POULTRYMAN  —  Young  man,  with  Wife,  no 
children,  to  join  as  partners  or  on  profit- 
sharing  plan;  not  necessary  to  put  up  any  money; 
man  must  thoroughly  understand  all  branches  of 
poultry  and  be  expert  at  breeding  high-produc¬ 
ing  layers;  willing  to  make  best  of  conditions 
while  building  up;  man  handy  with  tools  and 
understanding  something  about  farming  will  be 
bigger  asset;  wife  to  take  care  of  small  house 
and  two  people;  have  at  present  800  head;  want 
to  increase  same  to  2,000  by  next  Fall;  state 
experience  in  detail  and  money  you  want  to 
start  with  in  first  letter,  also  references. 
ADVERTISER  2548,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  to  farm  35  acres  good  tillable 
land  on  shares;  fine  opportunity.  MARALA 
PEDIGREED  FARM,  Martinsville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Some  girls  for  laundry  work,  dining¬ 
room  work  and  as  ward  maids.  Write 
WHITE  HAVEN  SANATORIUM,  White  Haven, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Assistant  practical  poultryman,  mar¬ 
ried;  wages  $75  per  month  with  house;  must 
have  had  previous  experience.  Apply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2569,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  reliable  single  man  to  as¬ 
sist  on  dairy  farm;  one  who  understands 
horses,  machinery  and  can  drive  car  preferred; 
good  wages  and  good  home  to  the  right  party. 
Address  LOCK  BOX  351,  Florida,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  or  girl  for  general  house¬ 
work;  family  of  four;  on  farm  with  city  con¬ 
veniences.  MRS.  ROGER  PENNOCK,  Medford, 

N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  reliable  man  from  25  to  45 
years  for  small  fruit  place;  give  references 
and  particulars.  B.  L.  RIVENBURGII,  North 
Germantown,  N.  Y. 

• - , 

WANTED — Housekeeper;  Protestant  preferred; 

two  small  children;  good  country  home;  state 
wages,  full  Information.  ADVERTISER  2538, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  At  once,  reliable  single  man  on 
farm;  must  be  good  teamster.  Address  BOX 
69,  R.  F.  D.  No.  11,  Westport,  Conn. 


WANTED — Hustling,  experienced  handy  man  on 
dairy  farm;  milker  used:  state  qualifications, 
wages  wanted.  LEO  NICHOLS,  Bainbridge, 

N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farming;  steady 
position  for  good  man;  $30  per  month. 
ARTHUR  PASCOE,  R.  D.  1,  Weatherly,  Pa. 


WANTED — On  commercial  poultry  farm,  couple, 
some  experience  caring  for  chickens  preferred, 
but  not  essential;  wife  to  assist  with  house¬ 
work;  a  good  proposition  for  a  willing,  ambi¬ 
tious  couple,  with  fine  opportunity;  state  wages 
and  age  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2539, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman,  with  references,  to 
care  for  young  baby;  good  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2540,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  willing,  reliable,  experienced, 
faithful,  hard-working  farm  hands;  $50  month 
and  good  board.  Call  or  address  MANAGER, 
Macbrae  Farm,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  once,  single  experienced  farmer’s 
son  on  purebred  Holstein  and  apple  farm,  or 
man  and  wife,  both  to  work;  also  in  Spring, 
married  man,  small  family,  for  tenant  house; 
write  fully  experience,  references,  wages;  re¬ 
turnable  photo  if  convenient.  GHORGE  HUB¬ 
BARD,  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  first-class  poultryman,  single,  for 
private  estate;  must  have  A-l  references; 
state  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  2545,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  first-class  dairyman,  single,  for 
private  estate;  must  have  A-l  references; 
state  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  2546,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  GARDENER  for  Westchester  County 
estate  to  operate  garden  of  several  acres,  care 
for  working  horses,  two  cows,  poultry  and  few 
fruit  trees;  all  year  job;  married  or  single; 
house  and  farm  products  supplied;  state  age, 
size  family,  qualifications  and  wages  wanted. 
Address  ADVERTISER  2547,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — General  farm  experience,  on 
guaranteed  monthly  wage,  with  board  and 
lodging  and  50-50  on  net  earnings  in  excess  of 
yearly  wages  paid;  plan  to  expand  to  600 
layers  this  Fall,  and  thereafter  will  return 
every  dollar  of  profit  back  for  further  expansion 
to  increase  possibilities  of  both  of  us;  if  able 
to  do  construction  will  move  ahead  further  this 
Fall;  those  interested  must  answer  quickly,  as 
the  season  is  late;  answers  must  give  fullest 
particulars  as  to  experience,  qualifications,  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages  to  be  guaranteed.  JOSEPH 
II.  EUSTACE,  Everett,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  men,  work  in  garden,  used 
to  farm  work  preferred;  regular  hours;  $50 
month,  good  room  and  board;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  etc.  GARDENER,  Box  143,  Glen- 
head,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  on  dairy  farm; 

permanent  position  for  careful,  willing 
worker;  state  age,  experience,  nationality, 
number  of  children,  references  and  salary  de¬ 
sired  in  first  letter.  M.  D.  ELLIS,  Ridgebury, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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WANTED — -Married  or  single  man  to  work  on 
farm  and  milk.  MIKE  STANDFAST,  Vincen- 
town,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  American  farm  helpers,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  dairying,  farm  machines,  trac¬ 
tors,  gas  engines,  etc.;  not  afraid  of  hard  work 
and  long  hours;  $60  per  month  and  usual  privi¬ 
leges  for  right  man;  references  required. 
SETH  T.  WHEAT,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  March  1  or  15,  farm  hand  for 
general  farm  work;  good  milker;  state  exper¬ 
ience  and  wages  desired.  FRED  TEETS,  Cali- 
fon,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTED  —  Experienced  man, 
willing  worker,  on  Long  Island;  wages  $60 
per  month,  board  and  room;  state  age,  exper¬ 
ience  and  references.  Apply  to  P.  O.  BOX  42, 
Wall  Street  Station,  New  York. 


WANTED— Single  man  for  general  farm  work, 
also  some  team  work,  milk  20  cows;  machine 
used;  Fordson  tractor;  good  home,  board,  wash¬ 
ing.  room;  send  references  and  wages  wanted 
in  first  letter.  BOX  125,  L’nadilla  Forks,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  boy,  farm  bred,  to  help  on 
farm;  state  experience  and  wages  wanted. 
F'.  S.  HOLLENBECK,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  manager,  experienced,  or¬ 
chards,  vineyards,  general  farming,  some 
stock;  120-acre  farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  up-to- 
date:  references  and  ability  required.  DR. 
MANZELLA,  340  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 
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WANTED — A  farmer  with  sufficient  labor  to 
operate  a  farm  of  75  acres,  highly  fertile 
ground,  and  balance  in  pasture;  total  200  acres; 
Alfalfa  and  ensilage;  Grade  A  milk;  stables 
for  25  cows  and  all  buildings  modern;  salary 
and  share  of  receipts  over  salary  and  expenses; 
state  amount  expected;  would  consider  favor¬ 
ably  man-  with  share  of  cattle  on  a  share  basis; 
farm  equipment  is  on  farm.  Reply  by  letter 
to  ROOM  202,  No.  140  Liberty  Street,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 

- ( 

WANTED— Woman  for  cook  and  general  house¬ 
work  on  modern  farm;  all  conveniences;  good 
home  for  neat  person;  no  objection  to  one  child. 
ADVERTISER  2578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 
t - 1 

WANTED — Man  to  work  in  nursery:  work  such 
as  any  farmer  can  do.  ADVERTISER  2577, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Young  man  for  general  office  work 
in  manufacturing  plant  in  country  town;  pre¬ 
fer  one  with  experience;  good  wages,  steady 
work  and  good  chance  for  advancement  to  one 
not  afraid  of  work.  ADVERTISER  2579,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  agricultural  executive  desires 
position  as  manager  of  farm,  estate  or  ranch; 
only  interested  in  proposition  with  a  future;  no 
objection  of  taking  hold  of  unsuccessful  busi¬ 
ness.  ADVERTISER  2383,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  (married),  who  is  not  afraid  of 
long  hours  and  hard  work;  understands  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  raising  on  a  paying  basis  on  an 
egg  and  chick  farm.  ADVERTISER  2452,  care 
Rural  New’-Yorker. 
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SHEPHERD  (single)  wishes  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  the  care  and  breeding  of 
sheep;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  2490, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  or  assistant,  college  trained, 
open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  2500, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  agricultural  college  graduate  and 
post-graduate,  desires  position  as  assistant 
manager  or  working  foreman;  not  afraid  of 
work.  OTTO  WENGER,  Farm  School,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa. 


YOUNG  MAN,  country  raised  and  agricultural 
college  graduate,  desires  position  on  general 
farm;  capable  of  being  assistant  manager  of 
large  place;  clean  habits  and  rvilling  to  work. 
W.  S.  GLADNEY  3d,  Farm  School,  Bucks  Co., 
Pa. 


WANTED — Position  by  practical  up-to-date  farm 
superintendent;  life  experience  in  all  branches 
of  general  farming,  all  stock,  construction  work, 
drives,  lawns  and  all  work  pertaining  to  tho 
upkeep  of  country  estates;  American;  married; 
middle-aged;  no  children:  will  be  at  liberty 
March  1;  references.  ADVERTISER  2502,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager;  lifelong  experience  in 
all  branches;  best  references;  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  graduate.  ADVERTISER  2512,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  (33),  lifelong  experience.  A-l  but 
ter-maker,  thoroughly  understands  the  care  of 
cows,  desires  position  on  gentleman’s  estate; 
will  be  at  your  service  March  1 ;  state  salary. 
ADVERTISER  2529,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  six  years’  practical  experience, 
25,  single,  wants  position;  not  afraid  of  long 
hours;  refined,  reliable,  can  get.  results;  under¬ 
stand  all  branches:  fine  references;  can  start 
immediately.  ADVERTISER  2527,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  place  on  large  poultry  farm  to 
learn  the  game;  farm-raised;  know  how  to 
feed  poultry;  state  wrages  in  first  letter. 
ALEXANDER  BROWN,  Route  No.  6,  Martins¬ 
ville,  Ind. 


WANTED — Position  on  farm,  near  schools,  by 
Polander,  29.  married,  three  children:  under¬ 
stands  general  farming;  near  New  York  or 
Newark  preferred.  WALTER  ENDIAS,  Alla- 
mucby,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  wants  position  with 
large  purebred  herd;  life  experience  with  A. 
R.  work;  scientific  training.  ADVERTISER 
2534,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Experienced;  good  references; 

married.  T.  DAIIL,  244  60th  Street,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  27,  desires  position  as 
manager  of  modern  plant:  college  training  and 
eight  years’  experience,  covering  all  branches; 
satisfactory  references.  P.  O.  BOX  314,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


YOUNG  MAN  (22)  desires  work  as  helper  on 
poultry  farm;  understands  incubator,  killing 
and  dressing  fowl.  Write  A.  M.,  201  Oak  Ave., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  —  Married,  three  children; 

experienced  in  purebred  stock,  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  showing  and  selling,  handling  help,  pri¬ 
vate  or  commercial  farm,  seeding,  manuring, 
harvesting  all  farm  and  garden  crops;  no  small 
proposition  considered.  ADVERTISER  2544, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  country  bred,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  housework,  desires  position. 
ADVERTISER  2552,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  HERDSMAN  or  manager  will  be 
open  for  position;  experienced  in  certified 
milk  production,  feeding  for  results,  breeding, 
calf  raising  and  veterinary  work;  first-class 
references,  faithful  and  trustworthy.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2553,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  experienced  farmer,  with  two 
sons,  16  and  20.  position  as  farm  manager; 
reference.  ADVERTISER  2555,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  gardener-farmer  wants  position. 

March  1,  on  private  estate  or  good  farm; 
state  wages.  KONRAD  GESSNER,  Wilton. 
Conn. 


FARM  superintendent  or  manager;  an  ener¬ 
getic,  practical,  up-to-date  man,  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  increasing  productivity  and  net  income 
of  larger  farms:  middle-aged,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  desires  change  of  position  between  now 
and  April  1.  ADVERTISER  2559,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  gentleman's 
estate  by  reliable  married  man,  small  family; 
college  graduate;  experienced  with  same;  will 
curry  out  owner’s  wishes;  state  salary  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  2561,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  position  to 
manage  large  farm  or  estate;  married;  col¬ 
lege  graduate;  practical  experience  purebred 
stock,  managing  help,  etc.;  ex-Farm  Bureau 
manager.  ADVERTISER  2562,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 
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POSITION  as  superintendent,  April  1;  married; 

understand  modern  machinery,  growing  crops, 
care  and  breeding  purebred  cattle;  references 
exchanged:  state  salary  and  privileges.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2563,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  manager  of 
poultry  farm  by  practical  poultryman;  15 
years’  experience;  Cornell  College  training;  un¬ 
derstands  the  business  thoroughly  in  all  its 
modern  features,  also  fruit  growing  and  general 
farming;  American:  married;  35  years  old;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  2564,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  practical  farm  or  es¬ 
tate  manager;  15  years'  experience,  supple¬ 
mented  by  Cornell  College  training;  understands 
the  business  thoroughly  in  all  its  modern  fea¬ 
tures:  no  proposition  is  too  large;  former  em¬ 
ployers  New  York  City  business  men,  who  can 
be  seen:  American;  35  years  old:  I  am  not  a 
kid  glove  farmer.  ADVERTISER  2565,  care 
Rural  New’-Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE  (two  children)  want  posi¬ 
tion  ou  dairy  farm;  wife  to  run  boarding 
house;  man  good  milker  or  teamster;  life  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  2566,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  HERDSMAN— Position  wanted  by 
married  man  on  purebred  Holstein  farm;  two 
children;  good  dry  hand  milker;  three  years’ 
experience.  ADVERTISER,  Box  86,  Goshen, 
N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN— Single,  27.  highest  ability,  open 
immediately,  responsible  position;  skilled 
feeder  for  records,  economy,  calves.  ADVER- 
TISER  2567,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


POULTRYMAN  —  Reliable,  working  manager: 

expert  in  all  branches  of  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try;  could  build  and  construct  poultry-houses, 
brooders,  colony  houses  of  modern  type;  wife 
good  plain  cook.  ADVERTISER  2532,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  desiring  position  by  February 
1  on  strictly  up-to-date  plant,  commercial  or 
exhibition;  capable  of  building,  construction  and 
equipment;  expert  in  all  branches  of  the  busi¬ 
ness;  22  years’  practical  experience;  six  years 
of  successful  operation  in  present  place;  pre¬ 
viously  employed  by  State  of  New  Jersey;  can 
give  best  of  reference  from  State  authorities  ns 
to  my  ability;  only  first-class  proposition  con¬ 
sidered;  married;  no  children;  age  42;  Ameri¬ 
can;  honesty  and  efficiency  my  motto;  personal 
interview  required;  state  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2533,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  young,  competent  in 
all  branches  poultry,  wants  position  commer¬ 
cial  egg  farm;  references;  low  salary  to  start. 
ADVERTISER  2535,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  23.  thorough,  practical,  exper¬ 
ienced,  not  afraid  to  work,  wishes  to  connect 
with  or  manage  commercial  plant;  excellent 
references.  COX,  619  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED  —  Position  by  practical,  up-to-date 
farm  superintendent;  life  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  agricultural  college  training;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  management  of  large  commercial 
farms  and  private  estates;  best  of  references; 
American;  single;  age  47;  family  consists  of 
mother  and  self:  prefer  Alfalfa  and  live  stock 
proposition.  BOX  702,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

WANTED — Position,  gardener,  chauffeur,  han¬ 
dy;  Long  Island  preferred;  milk  if  necessary, 
married;  two  children.  H.,  127  West  51st 

Street,  Newr  York  City. 


YOUNG  married  man,  with  good  reference  in 
poultry  farming,  also  Cornell  training,  wants 
steady  position;  quickly  adaptable,  intelligent 
and  willing  worker.  ADVERTISER  2574,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  single,  position  in  creamery  as 
butter-maker,  or  private  family;  college 
training;  can  furnish  best  of  references;  ready 
start  March  1;  state  wages  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  2573,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN,  33  years  old,  good  all  around 
farmer,  honest  worker,  looking  for  work  any¬ 
where  within  States  of  New  York  or  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  within  100  miles;  the  sooner  the  better. 
Write  to  WALTER  LAYTON,  146  West  Side 
Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


MAN  (36)  wants  work  on  a  modern  farm;  no 
practical  farming  experience,  but  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  poultry  and  gardening;  willing  to  work; 
speaks  also  German  and  Bohemian.  AD\  Elt- 
TISER  2572,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Also  fruit  and  bees;  Ameri¬ 
can;  single;  plenty  practical  experience;  col¬ 
lege  training;  best  references;  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  March  1.  ADVERTISER  2571,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  225. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  and  reliable  married 
man  on  dairy  farm;  $60  per  month  and  usual 
privileges;  state  age,  experience,  number  of 
children,  reference  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2550,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  commercial  poultry  plant 
and  general  farming;  farm  experience  re¬ 
quired;  two  cows;  opportunity  to  learn  poultry 
business  in  up-to-dats  plant;  good  living  condi¬ 
tions;  advancement  to  right  man;  references 
required;  room  and  board  or  house  furnished; 
Central  New  York.  Answer  ADVERTISER 
2557,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  work  on  pheasant 
farm;  man  to  assist  with  birds  and  general 
farming;  wife  to  board  help;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected  with  board  and  without  board;  middle- 
aged  couple  preferred.  THE  HUDSON  GAME 
FARMS,  Hudson,  O. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  Guernsey  herd;  must 
be  honest,  willing  and  experienced;  test  work; 
good  wages  and  board.  Call  or  address 
MANAGER,  Macbrae  Farm,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  reliable  man  for  general  farm 
j  work.  C.  W.  MACE.  Medusa,  N.  Y. 


“ALL  My  250  Stark  Trees  Planted  in 
Bore  20  to  80  Big  Apples  Each  in  1922! 


Stark’s  Golden 
Delicious' 

"  Apple 
Average 
Size 


THE  big  photo  below  shows 
Mr.  Chas.  Riedenbaker  of 
Burlington  Co.,  NEW  JERSEY, 
and  one  of  those  250  Stark’s 
Golden  Delicious  trees  planted 
in  1920. 

This  man  bought  several  acres 
of  poor  stump  land  that  wasn’t 
“worth  a  nickel  an  acre,”  so 
everyone  said.  Planted  to  Stark 
Trees  it  is  yielding  him  riches, 
has  helped  him  raise  his  big  family 
in  comfort  and  fatten  his  bank 
account  year  by  year. 

Speaking  of  his  Stark’s  Golden 
Delicious,  he  declares:  “The 
trees  are  very  hardy  and  rapid 
growers.  I  never  knew  of  any  ' 


other  apple  that  bore  so  young 
and  had  such  heavy  crops.  It  ‘ 
is  the  best  apple  grown — very 
large,  fine  color,  exquisite 
flavor.” 

Regarding  this  same  va¬ 
riety,  Stark’s  Golden  De¬ 
licious,  A.  B.  Anthony,  the 
noted  fruit  grower  of  White- 
side  Co.,  ILLINOIS,  declares : 

“The  quality  of  the  Stark’s 
Golden  Delicious  apple,  together  . 
with  its  longer  keeping  ability,  its 
clinging  tenacity  and  its  heavy  bear¬ 
ing  qualities,  is  such  that  Stark’s 
Golden  Delicious  trees  should  be  planted 
in  numbers  equal  to  all  other  kinds  of 
apple  trees  PUT  TOGETHER!” 


“The  BIG  apple  with  the  glowing  golden  skin 


— that  is  the  title  the  big  growers  and  buyers  are 
giving  it.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most  radiantly 
beautiful  golden  apple  ever  produced.  Even  Silas 
Wilson,  the  big  IOWA-IDAHO  grower,  declares: 
“All  the  Big  Eastern  fruit  buyers  say  it  is  the 
finest,  showiest  apple  they  ever  saw!” 

It  averages  about  50  per  cent  larger  than 
Grimes  Golden — immeasurably  better  than  Grimes 
Golden  in  flavor  and  far  superior  to  it  in  keeping 


quality — keeps  4  mos.  longer.  Its  crisp,  tender, 
creamy-yellow  flesh  is  blessed  with  a  spicy,  aromatic 
flavor  savoring  of  a  particularly  fine,  perfectly  ripe 
pear — completely  saturated  with  exquisite,  spicy- 
honey  juice.  Firm,  Very  Late  Keeper. 

The  trees  that  bear  this  remarkable  fruit  are 
amazing  fruit  growers  everywhere.  Wm.  Bock, 
Brooklyn,  NEW  YORK,  writes: — “My  Stark’s 
Golden  Delicious  bore  2  years  after  planting. 


Salesmen 

Wanted 


Good  Pay*  Weekly 


& 


Wrtte  us 
TO  - DAY 


"Both  Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  and  Stark 
Delicious  are  free  from  all  tree  diseases  and 
cankers." — E.  RAY,  No.  AdamB,  Mass. 


Have  75  apples  on  one  tree  this  year  (1922).” 

And  Prof.  Howe,  NEW  YORK  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  sends  us  a  photo  of  3-yr.-old 
Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  bearing  fine  crop.  In 
same  orchard  Baldwin  didn’t  begin  bearing  till 
10  years  old. 

-  Beyond  all  doubt,  it  is  now  fair  and  just  to  declare 
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Reports  from  all  over  New  York  and  states 
nearby  and  all  across  America  indicate  this  tobe 
a  FACT.  L.  F.  Underhill,  near  Poughkeepsie. 
NEW  YORK,  writes: — "My  Stark's  Golden' De¬ 
licious  bore  when  3  yrs.  old.  One  tree  had  8  hne 
apples  on  it.  I  think  it  is  the  promising  variety 
for  this  section."  -  . 


And  V.  W.  Rhodes.  Oneida  Co..  NEW  YORK, 
reports: — "I  have  12  perfect  apples  on  one  of  my 
3-year  old  Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  trees  this 
year  while  other  varieties  same  age  did  not 
bear  any.".  . '  ~  '  I  . 
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ATCHFUL  WORKING.— The  finest  and 
most  particular  work  on  a  poultry  farm, 
and  the  work  which  requires  the  closest 
study,  most  watchful  care  and  strictest 
attention  to  details,  is  that  of  hatching 
and  raising  the  young  chicks  in  the  Spring. 
To  some  beginners  this  may  seem  a  very  simple 
problem,  while  to  others,  who  look  at  it  as  it  really 
is.  it  appears  to  be  a  very  interesting,  although 
complex,  part  of  the  business,  which  must  be  studied 
and  learned  by  both 
theory  and  practice,  the 
same  as  any  other  occu¬ 
pation  or  profession,  as 
upon  a  poultryman’s 
ability  to  hatch  and 
raise  a  large  percentage 
■of  strong,  healthy  chicks 
depends,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent.  his  future  success 
in  the  profitable  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs  and 
market  poultry.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  20  years  I 
have  successfully  raised 
all  the  way  from  a  few 
hundred  to  several 
thousand  chicks  every 
year,  and  in  this  article 
it  is  my  purpose  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  methods 
which  I  have  found  by 
experience  to  be  the 
most  profitable  and  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

IMPORTANT  CON¬ 
SIDERATIONS.  —The 
six  most  important  con¬ 
siderations  for  this 
work,  none  of  which 
can  be  neglected  if  suc¬ 
cess  is  to  follow,  are, 
briefly:  The  man;  the 
breeding  stock ;  the  in¬ 
cubators  and  brooders : 
the  houses ;  the  feed : 
the  environment.  The 
man  is  placed  first,  be¬ 
cause  everything  de¬ 
pends  upon  his  ability 
to  see  that  all  the  work 
is  done  properly  and  on 
time,  seven  days  and 
seven  nights  every 
week,  for  the  night  work  is  just  as  important  as  the 
clay  work  in  connection  with  incubation  and  brood¬ 
ing.  and  any  man  who  objects  to  working  more  than 
eight.  10  or  even  12  hours  a  day.  should  not  attempt 
the  poultry  business,  as  it  often  requires  IS  hours 
a  day  of  hard  work  during  the  busy  season.  A  man 
should  really  love  the  work,  and  literally  live  with 
the  chicks,  in  order  to  make  the  best  success. 

BREEDING  STOCK. — The  breeding  stock  comes 
next  in  importance,  and  must  be  well  matured,  pre¬ 
ferably  two-year-old  hens,  mated  to  cockerels  at  the 
rate  of  one  cockerel  to  12  hens.  All  hens  used  should 
have  passed  through  a  molt  and  rest  period  of  two  or 
three  months  previous  to  the  hatching  season.  This 
breeding  stock  must  be  fed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  them  plenty  of  exercise  when  confined  to  houses 


in  cold  weather,  and  large  yards  or  free  range  must 
be  provided  when  weather  is  suitable  for  outdoor 
exercise.  The  feed  should  consist  of  grains,  greens 
and  animal  food  in  a  palatable,  digestible  form,  and 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  up  body  weight  as 
much  as  possible,  and  produce  a  good  number  of 
eggs  at  the  same  time.  For  this  purpose  milk  in 
some  form  should  be  fed ;  also  sprouted  oats  or  bar¬ 
ley  for  green  feed.  This  combination  of  milk  along 
with  sprouted  oats  or  barley,  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
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lar  ration  of  mash  and  whole  and  cracked  grains 
seems  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
strength  of  the  germ  and  growing  embryo  in  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  and  this  strength  remains  with  the  chicks 
after  hatching,  to  help  them  through  the  tender 
stages  of  their  lives,  and  without  which  a  much 
larger  percentage  would  give  up  the  ghost  before 
reaching  the  broiler  size.  Too  much  emphasis  can¬ 
not  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  good  healthy  breed¬ 
ing  stock  fed  on  a  good  standard  ration  of  which 
sprouted  oats  or  barley  and  milk  in  some  form  are 
important  ingredients.  The  grain  feed  should  be 
scattered  in  good,  loose,  clean  litter  on  the  floor  of  the 
house,  at  least  three  times  a  day,  about  two-thirds  of. 
the  grain  being  fed  at  night,  one  hour  before  dark. 

As  a  rule,  no  artificial  lights  should  be  used  for 


breeders,  although  in  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable 
to  use  lights  moderately,  say  one  or  two  hours  a  day, 
during  January,  February  and  March.  By  turning 
on  the  lights  at  five  or  six  in  the  morning  during 
the  short  days,  the  birds  are  able  to  eat,  drink  and 
exercise  during  the  cold  early  hours  of  the  day,  and 
no  harm  can  result,  but  excessive  use  of  lights  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  loss  and  poor  results  in 
hatching  and  brooding.  Probably  90  per  cent  of  so- 
called  incubator  trouble  is  directly  traceable  to  the 

breeding  stock  which 
produced  the  eggs ;  so 
to  get  good  hatches  of 
strong  chicks,  look  out 
for  your  breeding  birds 
first. 

INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS.— The  next 
thing  is  proper  equip¬ 
ment — good  incubators 
and  brooders.  It  is  not 
economy  to  buy  cheap 
machines,  unless  you 
are  a  judge  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  you  are  buying  and 
know  what  it  will  do. 
No  one  can  meet  the 
strong  competition  in 
the  poultry  business  at 
the  present  time  with¬ 
out  up-to-date  machines 
of  a  proper  size  for  the 
work.  Unless  you  can 
depend  on  purchasing 
day-old  chicks,  or  live 
where  you  can  be  sure 
of  getting  custom  hatch- 
'  ing  done  when  you  want 
it,  sufficient  incubators 
should  be  secured  to 
hatch  at  one  time  all 
the  chicks  you  want  to 
raise,  or,  if  that  is  not 
possible,  two  hatches 
may  be  made,  always 
keeping  in  mind  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  best 
time  for .  hatching 
chicks,  especially  on  a 
farm  where  other  work 
is  also  carried  on,  and 
it  is  much  better  to  get 
t  h  e  incubation  and 
brooding  work  out  of 
the  way,  with  one.  or  not  more  than  two  hatches,  at 
just  the  right  time,  as  soon  as. Spring  opens  up.  than 
to  prolong  it  during  the  season.  You  get  better 
hatches  and  better  chicks,  and  your  chicks  will 
thrive  better  if  all  are  the  same  age  and  hatched  at 
just  the  right  time  in  April  or  early  May  in  this 
latitude,  and  earlier  as  you  go  south.  Be  sure  to 
select  a  good  incubator  from  those  advertised  in  the 
farm  and  poultry  magazines,  and  if  possible  one 
which  is  recommended  by  people  you  know.  Then 
run  it  according  to  directions,  and  you  will  have 
very  little  trouble  in  getting  a  good  hatch. 

COLONY  BROODERS.— The  coal-burning  colony 
brooder  stove  has  solved  the  brooding  problem  on 
many  farms,  but  with  the  present  uncertainty  in  re¬ 
gard  to  coal  deliveries  many  poultrymeu  will  no  doubt 
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equip  with  oil-burniug  brooders.  There  are  several 
good  brooders  on  the  market  at  the  present  time, 
both  coal  and  oil-burning.  Personally,  I  prefer  the 
coal  burner,  which  is  provided  with  both  top  and 
bottom  drafts,  both  of  which  are  automatically  con¬ 
trolled  by  wafer  thermostats.  These  brooders  should 
be  placed  in  a  room  not  over  10x12  ft.,  and  4*4  ft. 
high  in  back  and  7%  ft.  high  in  front.  In  a  larger 
room  during  cold  weather  there  is  liable  to  be  too 
much  air  space  to  be  heated  to  a  comfortable  degree 
for  young  chicks  with  a  single  stove.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  chicks  are  on  the  floor,  and 
that  the  floor  is  the  coldest  part  of  the  room,  except 
directly  under  or  near  the  hover.  Floor  drafts 
must  be  prevented  while  chicks  are  small.  Be  very 
careful  not  to  crowd  too  many  chicks  into  one 
brooder.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  is  enough  for  any 
brooder  in  cold  weather,  no  matter  what  its  rated 
capacity,  but  when  the  weather  is  mild  from  300  to 
400  chicks  can  be  successfully  brooded  in  one  flock. 

PREPARING  THE  FLOOR. — Either  board  or 
cement  floors  are  satisfactory  upon  which  to  raise 
chicks,  and  should  be  prepared  as  follows:  After 
setting  up  the  brooder  stove,  start  the  fire  and  place 
three  or  four  bushels  of  sand  or  sandy  loam  on  the 
floor  underneath  the  hover,  where  it  will  get  the 
full  heat  from  the  stove,  and  run  a  good  fire  for  at 
least  24  hours,  or  until  the  sand  is  thoroughly  warm 
and  dry.  Then  spread  it  out  over  the  floor  of  the 
house,  and  on  the  top  of  this  sand  scatter  cut  hay 
or  straw  or  chaff  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 
Be  sure  there  is  plenty  of  both  sand  and  litter  under 
the  hover  and  near  it  where  the  chicks  sleep,  so 
they  never  touch  the  floor  with  their  feet. 

BROODING. — In  moving  the  chicks  from  the  in¬ 
cubator  to  the  brooder  be  very  careful  not  to  let  them 
get  chilled.  They  should  be  kept  covered  while  moving 
and  in  cold  weather  they  should  be  moved  during 
the  warm  part  of  the  day.  The  brooder  temperature 
should  be  100°  F.  2  in.  from  the  floor  just  under  the 
edge  of  the  hover.  Make  a  fence  1  ft.  high  out  of 
%-iu.  square  mesh  wire  netting,  and  place  it  18  in. 
from  the  hover  all  the  way  round.  This  is  to  hold 
the  chicks  near  the  heat  until  they  learn  how  to  eat 
and  where  to  go  to  get  warm.  Burlap  bags  hung 
on  this  fence  during  the  first  week  or  two  help  hold 
the  heat  and  prevent  floor  drafts  if  weather  is  cold 
or  stormy.  This  wire  fence  is  gradually  moved  back, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  two,  depending  upon 
the  weather,  the  chicks  have  the  full  run  of  the 
house.  The  heater  should  be  run  just  warm  enough 
so  the  chicks  are  comfortable  at  the  outside  edge  of 
the  hover,  without  crowding  close  to  the  stove.  A 
good  even  temperature  is  very  important  when  the 
chicks  are  young.  Coal-burning  brooder  stoves  fur¬ 
nish  a  forced  system  of  ventilation  by  drawing  the 
air  from  under  the  hover  into  the  fire  and  allowing 
the  smoke  and  gases  to  escape  up  through  the  3  or 
4-in.  pipe.  This  keeps  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
air  without  drafts  passing  under  the  hover,  which 
seems  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  chicks. 

FEEDING. — Do  not  feed  for  48  to  72  hours  after 
hatching,  as  the  chicks  come  into  the  world  well  fed 
by  nature,  and  feeding  too  quickly  often  results  in 
much  harm  to  the  digestive  organs  of  the  chicks. 
For  the  first  feed  we  use  a  mixture  of  about  equal 
parts  toasted  b$ead  crumbs  and  oat  flakes,  moistened 
with  raw  or  soft-boiled  eggs.  A  little  grit  and  char¬ 
coal  are  added  to  this  feed,  and  the  chicks  are 
allowed  all  they  will  eat  the  first  day.  After  that 
they  are  fed  five  times  a  day,  all  they  will  clean  up 
in  10  or  15  minutes,  alternating  with  fine  chick  feed 
after  the  third  day.  The  mash  feed  is  gradually 
changed  from  the  bread  and  egg  food  to  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  wheat  bran,  one  part  bonemeal,  one 
part  eornmeal,  one  part  fine  middlings,  one  part  oat¬ 
meal  (without  hulls),  one  part  hominy,  one  part 
dried  milk,  and  2  per  cent  charcoal,  ground  fine. 
■When  the  chicks  are  six  or  eight  weeks  old,  one  part 
line  beef  scrap  may  be  added  to  this  mash,  and  it  is 
kept  before  them  all  the  time  after  the  first  week. 
There  are  several  good  ready-mixed  starting  feeds 
for  young  chicks  on  the  market  this  year,  which  can 
be  used  with  very  good  results,  and  save  a  lot  of 
time  and  trouble  getting  all  the  different  ingredients 
and  mixing  them  by  hand.  Milk  in  some  form  is 
just  as  important  for  young  chicks  as  for  breeding 
stock,  as  it  is  nature's  best  food.  Personally,  I 
would  not  care  to  attempt  the  raising  of  a  large 
number  of  chicks  without  it.  Green  food  of  some 
kind  is  also  necessary  after  the  first  six  days. 
Sprouted  oats  or  barley  are  best  for  this  purpose. 
The  sprouts  should  be  cut  into  short  pieces  and  fed 
once  a  day,  all  that  will  be  eaten  in  10  minutes. 
After  the  chicks  are  10  days  or  two  weeks  old  it  is 
not  necessary  to  cut  the  sprouts.  Above  all,  give 
the  young  chicks  plenty  of  room  for  exercise  in  the 
open  air  during  pleasant  days,  and  guard  them  from 
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getting  chilled  on  cold,  windy  days,  or  early  in  the 
morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon ;  it  is  often  cold 
and  uncomfortable  for  the  chicks  outside,  so  they 
should  be  carefully  protected  from  the  cold  at  such 
times.  To  induce  exercise,  all  the  fine  chick  feed  is 
fed  in  the  litter  on  the  floor.  A  small  yard  about  10 
ft.  square,  inclosed  with  1-in.  mesh  wire,  2 y2  ft.  high, 
should  inclose  the  chicks  until  they  are  about  three 
weeks  old.  when  they  are  given  free  range.  There 
is  nothing  better  than  a  good  clover  or  Alfalfa  range 
which  is  mowed  occasionally,  so  the  chicks  do  not 
get  wet  and  chilled  in  traveling  through  the  wet 
grass  after  a  rain  or  before  the  dew  is  off  the  grass 
in  the  morning.  A  good  plan  is  to  have  part  of  the 
range  planted  to  corn  for  shade  during  the  hot 
Summer  days,  and  to  serve  as  a  protection  from 
hawks  and  crows,  which  take  a  large  toll  every 
year  from  the  young  flocks  of  the  country.  The 
colony  house  system  4'or  raising  pullets  for  laying 
has  come  to  lie  considered  the  only  practical  method 
of  obtaining  the  size,  growth  and  constitutional 
vigor  necessary  for  continued  high  egg  production 
during  the  Winter  months,  which  is  the  result  we 
are  all  looking  for,  and  which  usually  produces  the 
greatest  profit  of  any  branch  of  the  business. 

C.  S.  GKEENE. 


Muck  or  Peat  for  Manure 

EVERY  Winter  comes  up  the  old  question  of  using 
muck  or  peat  for  manure.  In  swamps  or  low 
places  in  the  woods  you  generally  find  deposits  of 
black,  sticky  stuff.  It  is  not  regular  soil,  but  a 
coarse  black  mass,  full  of  little  sticks  or  fibers  or 
decayed  leaves.  This  is  called  peat  or  muck,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  condition  and  the  way  it  has  decayed  or 
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broken  up.  It  represents  the  accumulation  through 
many  years  of  leaves,  grass,  dead  plants,  rotted 
wood  and  similar  things  which  fall  down  or  blow 
into  a  low  place  and  slowly  decay.  The  water  stand¬ 
ing  in  these  low  places  has  prevented  any  rapid 
oxidation,  and  this  has  meant  a  slowly  rotting,  acid 
mass,  sour  and  with  unsoluble  plant  food.  It  does  a 
farmer  no  good  to  be  told  that  the  coal  beds  were 
formed  from  similar  deposits,  or  from  much  the  same 
thing  acting  slowly  through  thousands  of  years.  In 
some  countries,  notably  Ireland,  this  peat  in  certain 
formations  is  used  as  fuel.  During  the  war  efforts 
were  made  in  New  England  to  utilize  the  peat  de¬ 
posits  as  fuel  substitute  for  coal.  It  would  be  a  won¬ 
derful  thing  for  that  industrial  section  if  this  peat 
could  be  successfully  burned,  for  all  coal  must  be 
hauled  or  shipped  in.  Thus  far  experiments  with 
peat  as  a  fuel  have  not  been  successful  enough  to 
warrant  any  large  use.  We  think,  however,  that  in 
time  the  chemists  may  learn  how  to  make  it  more 
useful.  Possibly  through  the  use  of  certain  bacteria 
we  may  in  a  few  months  do  at  least  in  part  something 
of  what  has  required  ages  for  nature  to  change  peat 
into  coal.  The  Vermont  Experiment  Station  at  Bur¬ 
lington  made  very  complete  studies  of  peat.  The 
results  are  published  in  an  interesting  bulletin. 

But  farmers  are  interested  less  in  the  fuel  value 
of  peat  than  in  its  fertilizing  value.  We  may  remem¬ 
ber  that  peat  is  derived  from  grass,  leaves,  bushes 
and  decayed  wood,  while  manure  comes  from  hay 
and  other  plants,  with  grain  or  seeds.  Both  come 
from  organic  matter.  They  are  not  unlike  in  com¬ 


position,  and  can  be  made  near  alike  by  fermenting 
and  sweetening  the  peat  or  muck.  These  black  or 
brown  deposits  vary  quite  a  little  in  composition. 

In  some  cases  there  will  be  less  nitrogen  than  in 
manure,  while  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  there  will 
be  two  or  three  times  as  much.  There  are  several 
places  where  this  black  soil  is  so  rich  that.it  may  be 
simply  scraped  up,  dried  and  crushed  and  sold  as 
fertilizer.  There  is  usually  little  or  no  potash  in  the 
peat,  and  but  a  small  quantity  of  phosphorus.  The 
theory  of  making  full  use  of  it  is  to  sweeten  and 
ferment  it  so  as  to  make  the  nitrogen  available,  and 
add  potash  and  phosphorus.  Many  farmers  simply 
haul  the  muck  right  out  of  the  swamp  and  scatter  it 
over  the  ground,  or  leave  it  in  piles*  to  be  spread 
later.  Handled  in  this  way  it  dries  out  and  “weath¬ 
ers”  ;  that  is,  the  frost  and  sun  act  upon  it  and  make 
it  fine  and  crumbly,  so  it  can  be  easily  spread.  Then 
it  is  plowed  under  like  manure.  In  such  cases  it  is 
better  to  use  lime  after  plowing,  and  harrow  it  well 
in.  Then  potash  and  phosphorus  can  be  used  in  the 
hill  or  drill.  This  usually  gives  good  results,  but 
you  cannot  get  the  full  value  of  the  muck  or  peat 
until  it  has  been  fermented  or  sweetened.  The  plan 
of  hauling  it  right  out  on  the  land  saves  labor.  It 
is  the  quickest  and  cheapest  method.  Other  plans 
are  to  haul  the  muck  and  scatter  it  over  the  barn¬ 
yard,  and  let  the  stock  tramp  over  it  during  the 
Winter.  Tt  will  absorb  the  barnyard  liquids  and 
mix  into  the  manure.  In  the  Spring  all  can  be 
scraped  up  together  and  hauled  out  and  spread  on 
the  land.  Then  again,  the  best  part  of  the  muck  can 
be  dried  and  crushed  fine  and  used  in  the  stalls  and 
gutters  behind  the  cattle.  When  well  dried  it  is  a 
fine  absorbent  and  will  hold  most  of  the  liquids  and 
carry  them  to  the  manure  pile. 

While  these  plans  are  followed  by  many  farmers, 
if  you  want  to  make  the  most  of  the  muck  and  are. 
willing  to  pay  the  price  in  labor,  a  compost  heap  is 
best.  Now,  a  compost  heap  is  really  a  small  fer¬ 
tilizer  factory  in  which  a  farmer  may  induce  nature 
to  do  some  of  the  things  which  tlier  manufacturer 
does  in  his  factory.  This  manufacturer  will  take 
ground  leather,  rough  tankage,  phosphate  rock  and 
other  tough  substances,  and  put  them  in  a  concrete 
“den”  or  small  room  with  a  quantity  of  powerful 
acids  added.  When  the  “den”  is  closed  a  fearful 
heat  is  generated  by  these  acids,  and  these  tough, 
inert  substances  are  “cooked,”  and  thus  made  far 
more  available  as  plant  food.  In  somewhat  like 
maner  a  farmer  may  build  a  compost  heap  and  start 
in  it  a  series  of  ferments  which  will  “cook”  or  make 
available  peat,  old  sods,  weeds,  or  much  of  the 
organic  stuff  found  on  every  farm.  There  are  vari¬ 
ous  ways  of  making  a  compost  heap,  but  the  theory 
is  somewhat  like  that  of  building  a  large  fire  of  coal 
or  big  logs.  This  fuel  is  well  mixed  with  various 
forms  of  kindling,  so  that  when  the  fire  is  started  it 
will  work  up  through  the  small  pieces  and  get  them 
going  into  a  strong  heat,  which  will  ignite  the  larger 
fuel,  and  thus  work  all  through  it.  In  the  same  way 
with  a  compost  heap  we  mix  in  with  the  muck,  sods 
and  trash,  such  things  as  lime,  manure,  and  other 
“fuel”  which  will  start  fermentation  and  heat. 
Usually  the  muck  or  peat  is  hauled  out  to  a  dry, 
well-drained  place,  and  dumped  in  a  long  manure 
pile.  We  take  off  the  box  and  put  long  planks  on 
the  wagon  body.  The  load  is  thrown  on  this.  Then 
we  can  drive  right  on  the  pile,  turn  up  the  planks 
and  drop  the  load  without  using  the  forks  at  all. 
As  a  load  of  muck  is  dropped  on  this  heap,  about 
50  lbs.  of  burnt  lime  may  be  scattered  evenly  over  it. 
Wood  ashes  would  be  very  good  for  this  purpose,  as 
they  supply  lime  and  potash.  A  small  quantity  of 
manure  may  be  scattered  over  each  layer  of  muck. 
Horse  or  hen  manure  will  be  best  for  this,  as  these 
manures  heat  quickly.  Old  sods,  trash  of  all  sorts, 
can  be  put  in  with  the  muck,  layer  by  layer,  with 
the  lime  and  manure  in  between.  Thus  the  heap  is 
built  up  like  a  pile  of  fuel,  with  the  light  kindling 
in  between  the  coarser  parts.  Within  a  short  time  a 
high  heat  will  start  inside  this  compost  heap,  the 
sour  muck  will  be  sweetened  and  broken  up  fine, 
and  you  will  have  a  pile  of  stuff  quite  equal  to  good 
manure.  In  England  it  is  reported  that  some  farm¬ 
ers  use  a  form  of  bacteria  with  this  compost  heap  to 
quicken  the  work  and  make  a  finer  compost  heap, 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  very  practical  yet. 
Some  farmers  scatter  ground  phosphate  rock  in 
through  the  compost  heap,  thinking  that  the  chem¬ 
ical  action  in  the  heap  helps  to  make  the  phosphate 
available.  In  some  parts  of  the  West  stockmen 
scatter  ground  phosphate  rock  in  the  silo  as  it  is  be¬ 
ing  filled.  They  think  the  chemical  work  inside  the 
silo  affects  the  phosphate  and.  anyway,  it  is  a  good 
way  of  getting  it  into  the  manure.  On  the  whole,  we 
think  it  pays  better  to  use  the  potash  and  phosphate 
in  the  hill  or  drill — separate  from  the  compost. 
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A  Discussion  of  the  Proposed  School  Plans 


I  am  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  enjoy  its  articles 
very  much.  At  present  I  am  much  interested  in  the 
rural  school  problem.  I  heard  Mr.  Snyder  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Twenty-one  give  the  recommendations  at  a 
meeting  called  for  the  purpose  the  past  week.  I  would 
like  to  ask  some  questions  for  information : 

Are  there  communities  where  this  new  plan  is  now 
being  used?  Please  state  the  cost  per  $1,000.  We  are 
located  two  miles  from  Herkimer,  on  the  main  high¬ 
way,  and  our  tax  is  about  $4  per  $1,000.  while  our  vil¬ 
lage  tax  is  about  $12.50  per  $1,000.  I  feel  that  this 
plan  is  taking  away  our  liberty  as  individuals  in  our 
districts,  but,  as  Mr.  Snyder  stated,  it  is  an  undesirable 
job  for  a  trustee  at  present,  and  brings  a  change  nearly 
every  year.  Would  the  plan  of  the  trustee  board  of 
education  work  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  or  the  village?  As  I  understand  Mr.  Snyder, 
we  are  to  have  a  meeting,  later  giving  us  a  chance  to 
vote  on  this  question.  When  is  such  meeting  to  be 
called?  If  we  get  in,  can  we  get  out  in  a  year?  If  we 
do  not  get  in  now,  can  we  later?  The  plan  is  very 
fair  in  leaving  each  district  by  itself,  but  should  be 
more  thoroughly  understood  than  at  present.  I  am 
suggesting  for  our  district  a  special  school  meeting, 
and  have  some  capable  speaker  to  explain  the  advan¬ 
tages  for  our  district.  L.  E.  K. 

Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

IF  you  have  a  good  school  in  your  district  you  are 
particularly  fortunate  in  having  a  tax  rate  of 
only  $4  per  $1,000.  The  majority  of  common  school 
districts  of  the  State  have  a  higher  tax  rate,  and 
many  of  them  very  much  higher.  In  a  considerable 


deavored  to  provide  for  the  minimum  of  compulsion 
and  the  maximum  of  encouragement  for  communi¬ 
ties  to  do  the  things  that  will  result  in  good  schools 
for  the  children.  As  you  can  readily  see,  if  these 
changes  are  to  he  made  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
local  organization  that  can  carry  larger  responsi¬ 
bilities  than  is  possible  under  the  present  plan  of 
trustees.  We  believe  that  the  community  and  super¬ 
visory  district,  hoards  that  have  been  recommended 
will  make  possible  the  attainment  of  these  ends. 

The  committee  hopes  and  believes  that  the  plan 
would  not  work  to  the  advantage  of  either  village 
or  country  if  it  were  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
We  believe  that  it  will  result  in  both  working  to¬ 
gether  in  providing  the  best  possible  schools  for  all 
of  the  children  of  the  community,  and  thus  to  the 
advantage  of  each.  Take  it  as  a  whole,  the  findings 
of  the  study  show  that  country  districts  have  the 
most  to  gain  in  securing  adequate  schools  for  their 
children. 

If  the  plan  were  adopted  by  the  State  Legislature 
and  enacted  in  law  it  would  be  possible  to  have  it 
repealed  at  any  session  when  the  Legislature  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  it  was  desirable  to  do  so.  It 


say  $40,  spruce  timber  $30,  boards  (planed)  $26,  car¬ 
penters  45  cents  per  hour?  This  icehouse  would  be  up 
off  the  ground  and  insulated  to  avoid  using  sawdust. 
I  read  of  some  being  satisfactory,  but  have  doubts 
whether  they  were  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  if  depre¬ 
ciation  was  counted.  joiin  buchaxax. 

Nova  Scotia. 

THIS  is  a  good  topic  for  discussion.  Has  anyone 
had  experience  with  this  type  of  storage?  Is 
it  possible  or  practical?  We  imagine  that  our  peo¬ 
ple  have  tried  about  everything  in  this  line.  What 
do  they  know  about  this  idea? 


Suggestion  for  Pruning  Blackberries 

I  would  like  to  ask  some  of  your  readers  who  raise 
blackberries  if  they  cut  out  the  tops  of  the  canes  as 
they  do  red  raspberries,  and  if  they  do,  what  time  of 
the  year  they  do  it.  I  tried  it  one  Spring,  and  those 
that  I  cut  back  did  not  have  any  fruit,  and  the  others 
were  loaded.  A  man  told  me  last  Fall  to  commence  in 
June  and  cut  out  the  top,  and  then  in  August  to  clip 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  again  in  September. 
Some  bushes  are  7  to  8  ft.  long  and  so  tall  that  I  could 
not  get  in  to  gather  a  lot  of  the  fruit.  n.  s.  ir. 

Cattaraugus  C’o.,  N.  Y. 


PERHAPS  there  is  no  greater  diversity  of  opinion 
in  pruning  any  fruit  than  there  is  in  that  of 
the  brambles.  For  our  part,  however,  Ave  prefer  to 
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The  sheep  aie  coming  haclc  on  man  it  a  farm — a  good  thing,  too.  Wool  prices  will  hr  fair  for  some  years; 
and  sheep  improve  the  pastures,  give  a  steady  income,  and  do  not  require  daily  care,  like  cows. 


number  of  cases  the  tax 
rate  runs  over  $20  per 
$1,000,  and  in  extreme 
instances  to  $50  or 
more  per  $1,000.  There 
is  little  doubt  but  what 
you  av  ould  have  a 
higher  tax  if  you  were 
to  become  a  part  of  a 
community  unit,  even 
with  the  increased  aid 
for  rural  schools  that 
has  been  suggested  by 
the  Committee  of  Twen¬ 
ty-one. 

Certainly  if  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  districts  in  the 
State  that  are  now  pay¬ 
ing  excessive  school 
taxes  are  to  be  relieved 
in  a  measure  at  least, 
districts  that  now  have 
a  very  Ioav  tax  rate  Avill 
have  to  carry  a  some¬ 
what  larger  burden. 

While  it  is  only  natural 
that  one  should  con¬ 
sider  the  influence  of 
the  proposed  plan  on 
his  tax  rate,  I  am  con¬ 
fident  you  realize  that  it 
is  not  the  only  factor  to 
be  considered.  You 
realize  that  it  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  considering  what  can  be  done  to  give  all  of 
the  children  of  the  State  adequate  educational 
opportunities  and  at  the  same  time  securing  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  expense  involved. 

There  are  no  communities  in  the  State  in  which 
the  plan  is  being  used.  The  laws  of  the  State  do 
not  permit  of  the  plan  'being  worked  out  at  present. 
The  Committee  of  Twenty-one  made  a  careful  study 
of  what  the  tax  rate  would  be  if  the  plan  Avas  put 
in  operation,  and  it  was  found  that  it  Avould  be 
about  $5.80  per  $1,000  on  the  basis  of  the  equalized 
valuation.  This  means  that  if  the  property  Avere 
assessed  at  its  sale  A7alue  the  tax  rate  would  be 
$5.80  per  thousand. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that  it  is  depriving 
local  communities  of  a  voice  in  school  affairs.  In 
fact,  it  has  included  in  its  recommendations  sug¬ 
gestions  that  provide  for  a  larger  measure  of  local 
responsibility.  It  has  recommended  that  there 
should  be  no  consolidation  of  schools  unless  there 
is  a  majority  vote  faiwable  to  the  consolidation  in 
the  district.  Suggestion  is  made  that  there  should 
be  a  board  of  education  in  each  supervisory  district 
representative  of  the  people.  This  board  would 
select  the  district  superintendent  and  be  associated 
with  him  in  the  control  of  schools.  Such  a  change 
would  mean  that  the  superintendent  would  become 
an  agent  of  the  local  authorities,  assisting  and  ad¬ 
vising  them  on  school  matters.  ' 

Other  instances  of  a  similar  nature  could  be  cited 
to  show  that  the  pi’oposals,  if  put  into  laAV,  Avould 
xxxean  a  considei’able  measure  of  decentralization  of 
school  control.  In  its  work  the  committee  has  en¬ 


would  not  be  possible  for  a  given  district  to  ivitli- 
draw  unless  the  law  Avas  repealed.  Under  the  recom¬ 
mendations  that  have  been  made  all  of  the  districts 
of  the  State  would  have  to  go  in  at  the  same  time. 

Your  idea  of  having  a  meeting  in  your  school  dis¬ 
trict  to  discuss  the  question  is  an  excellent  one.  You 
might  be  able  to  secure  some  one  locally  Avho  has 
studied  the  repoi’t  of  the  committee  to  lead  this 
discussion.  Since  you  heard  Mr.  Snyder  Avhen  he 
Avas  in  Hei’kimer  County,  you  would  be  in  good 
position  to  take  that  responsibility. 

Whether  or  not  the  recommendations  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  people  of  the  State  for  a  referendum 
vote  would  have  to  be  determined  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  It  seems  to  me  that  people  in  country  dis¬ 
tricts  have  their  best  chance  to  make  their  influence 
felt  for  or  against  the  proposals  through  the  farm 
organizations  and  Avith  their  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lating.  (PROF.)  GEORGE  A.  WORKS. 


A  New  Idea  in  Cold  Storage 

Which  of  your  readers  has  experience  in  putting  in 
200  to  500  tons  of  ice  and  piping  air  under  the  bottom 
of  the  ice,  then  through  storage,  and  so  round  and 
round?  We  need  cooling  in  the  Fall  for  quantities  of 
apples  up  to  1.000  or  2,000  barrels,  which  would  be 
renewed  twice  or  three  times,  say  2,000  to  6,000  bar¬ 
rels,  and  if  more  cold  ivas  available  could  get  more 
apples.  I  think  the  ice  can  be  packed  in  the  icehouse 
for  $2  per  ton  for  all  expenses  of  cutting,  handling  and 
storing.  I  understand  pretty  well  that  if  the  ice  is 
chopped  up  and  used  either  alone  or  with  salt  pretty 
decent  cooling  can  be  had;  but  will  the  use  of  the  mass 
of  ice  give  any  results?  I  believe  the  so-called  brine 
circulating  system  is  much  too  expenswe.  What  Avould 
an  icehouse  to  hold  500  tons  (or  Avhatever  quantity  is 
thought  a  good  one  for  a  unit)  cost,  spruce  sheathing, 


clip  the  canes  but  once 
during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son,  done  Avhen  the 
shoots  have  reached  a 
certain  height,  and  not 
any  set  time  of  the  year. 
Our  plan  is  to  cut  back 
or  pinch  off  the  tips  of 
the  young  gro  w  i  n  g 
shoots  when  they  have 
reached  a  height  of 
about  2  ft.  and  to  leave 
untouched  the  laterals 
that  are  induced  from 
this  heading  back  pro¬ 
cess.  Some  g  r  o  w  e  r  s 
make  the  mistake  of 
waiting  until  the  shoots 
have  grown  to  4  or  5  ft. 
in  length,  and  then  cut¬ 
ting  them  back  to  the 
desired  height  of  any-, 
where  from  18  to  24  in. 
But  experience  h  a  s 
shown  that  such  de¬ 
layed  treatment  fre¬ 
quently  x>  r  oduces 
growths  that  do  not 
properly  mature  and 
which  are  consequently 
severely  Avinter-injured. 
Tipping  the  laterals  is 
said  to  produce  a  greater 
number  of  berries  by 
actual  count,  but  that  the  total  yield  and  size  of 
fruit  is  smaller. 

Now  this  “Summer  pruning’’  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  dormant  pruning  usually  done  in  late 
Spring.  This  consists  in  cutting  back  the  laterals 
that  developed  in  response  to  the  “tipping”  during 
the  preceding  Summer  to  approximately  15  in.  Very 
likely  some  of  the  laterals  will  be  found  to  be  3  or 
4  ft.  long.  We  are  unable  to  see  why  cutting  out 
the  tops  of  your  berries  resulted  in  no  fruit  unless 
you  cut  off  all  the  fruiting  Avood.  Perhaps  .some  of 
our  readers  have  had  a  similar  experience.  h.  b.  t. 


Connection  with  Private  Wire 

If  a  private  party  (A)  has  an  electric  line  built  ex¬ 
tending  from  high-tension  line  which  is  on  public  high¬ 
way,  also  electric  poles  from  A’s  line  are  on  public 
highway,  has  A  a  right  to  keep  anyone  from  tapping 
<  connecting)  on  her  line  between  high-tension  line  and 
A’s  premises?  j,.  jj 

E  are  unable  to  give  a  very  definite  answei’, 
for  the  reason  your  inquiry  does  not  state 
many  facts.  The  right  to  connect  to  a  so-called  pri¬ 
vate  line  depends  entirely  upon  the  conditions  under 
which  the  private  line  was  built.  If  the  right  to 
use  the  public  street  was  conditioned  upon  others 
using  the  line,  of  course  others  could  connect,  and 
if  the  electric  company  furnishing  the  power  made 
a  stipulation  providing  that  others  could  use  tin- 
line,  that  would  hold  good.  In  the  absence  of  any 
of  these  provisions,  and  if  the  line  was  in  fact  a 
private  line,  then  the  party  owning  the  line  could 
control  it.  Why  worry  over  it?  What  harm  Avould 
it  do  if  a  neighbor  did  connect?  Good  light  and 
power  Avould  bring  happiness  to  the  neighbor,  x.  t. 
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MAULE 


Semd  Postal  Today 
for  your  copy 


Once 
Grown - 
Always 
Grown 


OUR  wonderful  1923  edition  of 
The  Maule  Seed  Book  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  our  46  years  of  experience  as 
seedsmen,  gardeners  and  farmers. 

With  1  76  pages,  profusely  illustrated, 
it  contains  everything  you  need  to 
know  regarding  seeds,  plants,  tools, 
insecticides;  complete  planting  and 
spraying  table  and  full  cultural 
instructions. 

Use  Maule’ s  Tested  Seeds  and  this  year’s  gar¬ 
den  will  be  the  most  successful  you've  ever  had. 


9  '  V 


HAULES  SEEDS 


Write  today  for  our  Seed  Book 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Inc. 

2153  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ROHRER’S  Sure  pay, 

SEEDS 


Clover 
Alsike 
Timothy 
Field  Peas 
Potatoes 


Alfalfa 
Seed  Oats 
Seed  Corn 


and  Garden  Seeds 

1923  Catalogue 

FREE 

Rohrer’s  Guaranteed  Seeds  are  the 
best  obtainable— more  productive  and 
hardier.  Specially  selected  for  purity 
and  high  germination. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  request. 
Send  today  for  our  big  1923  Book. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

Bex  2,  Smeketewn,  Lancaster  Ce. ,  Penna. 


duc&t  seed  POTATOES 

IfUdOCI  NORTHERN  CROWN 

TREATEO  AND  STRAYED  I  TIMES 

EVERT  HILL  IH  EVERT  ROW  ROGUEO 

Certified  by  WALTER  MILLER 
Willlamstown  Oswego  Co..  New  Vork 


DREER’ 

GARDEN 
BOOK 
19  2  3 


TAKE  the  guesswork  out  of  gardening.  You  can 
count  on  succes*  with  Vegetables  and  Flowers  if 
you  follow  the  directions  in  DREER’S  1923 
GARDEN  BOOK. 

The  most  complete  catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants 
published — an  invaluable  guide  to  both  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners.  A  large  book  of  224  pages 
with  8  color  plates  and  hundreds  of  photo-engravings 
of  the  latest  novelties  and  standard  varieties.  Filled 
with  cultural  information  compiled  from  DREER'S 
85  years’  experience  and  advice  from  famous  experts. 

It  offers  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Lawn 
Grass  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  Garden  Tools  and  Im¬ 
plements,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  etc.  Also  Plants 
of  all  kinds,  including  the  newest  and  best  Roses, 
Dahlias,  Hardy  Perennials,  Garden  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Hatdy  Climbers,  Hardy  Shrubs,  Water 
Lilies  and  Aquatics,  Small  Fruits,  etc. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 


714-716  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Write  today  for  a  copy,  which 
will  be  mailed  free  if  you 
mention  thie  publication. 


WISCONSIN  SEEDS 

are  everywhere  recognized  as  the  world’s  best.  Unex¬ 
celled  for  earliness,  hardiness  and  great  yields.  We  have 
a  complete  line  for  farm  and  Garden.  Write  for  our  free 
catalog.  We  give  seeds  free  with  every  order. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.  Farm  5  Randolph,  YVis. 


SWEET  CLOVER 


SWEET  Clover  is  a  Safe,  Sure  and  Profitable 
crop.  It  is  not  attacked  by  the  clover  diseases 
— thrives  on  practically  all  soils — withstands 
severe  weather— produces  an  abundance  of  rich 
hay  and  pasture,  an  enormous  amount  of  seed 
and  thru  its  large  decaying  root  greatly  enriches 
the  soil. 

Sow  pure  seed  and  you  remove  the  risk  of  crop 
failure.  Scott’s  Sweet  Clover  is  free  from  noxious 
weeds  and  you’ll  find  it  economical  to  sow. 


Write  today  for  Scott’s  Field  Seed  Book 
and  Sweet  Clover  Chart. 

Yours  for  the  asking 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

22  Seventh  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


Starting  Very  Early  Vegetables 

Numerous  ways  have  been  tried  to  grow 
early  vegetables,  not  only  by  the  market 
gardener,  but  also  by  those  who  grow 
vegetables  for  family  use.  The  man  who 
can  get  bis  vegetables  and  fruit  on  the 
market  a  few  days  ahead  of  his  neighbor 
is  the  man  who  gets  the  largest  slice  of 
the  “melon.”  Some  gardeners  plant  the 
seed  or  set  the  plant  where  it  is  to  remain 
early  in  the  season,  and  then  put  a  small 
box  with  an  8x10  glass  in  the  top  over  the 
hill  or  plant  to  protect  it  from  the  cold. 
This  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  way  of  try¬ 
ing  to  force  them,  as  it  takes  constant 
care  to  keep  the  temperature  at  the  proper 
degree.  If  the  sun  shines  very  bright, 
it  is  very  apt  to  get  too  hot  under  the 
glass  and  burn  the  plant.  If  the  box  is 
covered  with  cloth,  the  young  plants  do 
not  get  enough  light,  and  consequently 
grow  too  spindly. 

In  my  35  years  of  experience  I  find  the 
best  results  can  be  obtained  by  cutting 
sod  4  in.  square,  invert  them  in  the  hot¬ 
bed  or  cold  frame,  placing  them  as  close 
together  as  possible,  then  place  seed 
or  plant  on  center  of  each  sod  and  let  it 
remain  under  sash  until  it  is  safe  to 
transplant  to  open  ground.  The  best  and 
quickest  way  to  prepare  the  sod  is  to 
lay  out  a  square  that  will  cut  the  desired 
number  of  sod,  take  a  hatchet  and  cut 
across  the  square  4  in  apart,  then  cut 
across  the  other  way  4  in.  apart.  Take 
a  spade  and  run  under  the  sod  about  3  in., 
removing  six  sods  at  a  time.  Now  invert 
the  sod  in  the  hotbed  or  cold  frame,  place 
two  Lima  beans,  or  eight  melon  seeds, 
or  four  grains  of  corn  on  the  top  of  each 
sod.  Sift  an  inch  of  fine  rich  soil  over 
the  seed  and  firm  with  a  hoard.  When 
the  seeds  come  up,  keep  the  soil  worked 
so  as  to  kill  the  weeds,  and  water  when 
necessary.  In  transplanting  plants  from 
the  seed  bed  on  the  sod,  such  as  tomatoes, 
eggplants,  pepper,  etc.,  cut  a  number  of 
sticks  8  in.  long  and  stick  one  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  sod.  Then  sift  4  in.  of  fine 
rich  soil  over  the  sod,  firm  the  soil  with 
the  fingers  around  the  sticks,  Jhen  remove 
them  and  put  a  plant  in  each  hole.  This 
will  insure  your  getting  the  plant  in  the 
center  of  the  hill. 

The  two  most  important  things  to  re¬ 
member  in  connection  with  this  work  are 
to  have  the  plants  properly  hardened  off 
before  setting  in  the  open  ground,  and  not 
to  set  in  open  ground  until  ffiere  is  no 
danger  of  frost.  The  sash  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  bed  at  least  a  week  before 
the  plants  are  removed,  and  should  have 
plenty  of  air  previous  to  removing  the 
sash.  Wet  the  bed  thoroughly  the  day 
before  you  take  the  plants  out  of  the  bed. 
so  the  fine,  soil  will  adhere  to  the  roots 
when  the  sods  are  taken  up.  To  separate 
the  sods,  take  a  large  knife  and  cut  down 
between  the  sods,  place  them  in  flats  and 
remove  to  field  for  planting.  A  warm, 
moist  day  is  an  ideal  time  to  do  this  work. 

After  transplanting,  do  not  wait  for 
bugs  or  blight  to  come  before  you  start 
to  fight  them,  but  start  the  fight  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  away.  The  melons  and  cucum¬ 
bers  should  be  dusted  with  dry  wood  ashes 
to  keep  the  bugs  off,  and  eggplants  and 
tomatoes  should  be  dusted  with  the  same, 
for  the  black  flea  beetle.  This  is  the  best 
preventive  that  I  have  ever  tried,  and  it 
never  fails.  Then  they  will  want  to  be 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  once  a 
week.  This  is  very  necessary  to  prevent 
blight.  Do  not  plant  your  tomatoes  or 
eggplants  on  the  same  plot  of  ground 
where  these  vegetables  were  the  previous 
year.  A  rather  poor  soil  is  best  for  pep¬ 
pers,  with  fertilizer  scattered  around  the 
plant  and  worked  in  with  the  hoe.  If  the 
soil  is  rich  they  grow  too  much  bush  and 
few  peppers.  Much  earlier  tomatoes  can 
he  obtained  also  by  planting  on  rather 
light  soil  and  using  fertilizer  instead 
of  manure.  The  proper  time  to  plant 
the  seed  of  melon,  cucumber,  Lima  bean, 
and  sweet  corn  in,  the  sod  is  April  15  in 
this  section,  where  it  is  not  sate  to  set 
them  in  open  ground  until  May  15.  The 
best  early  varieties  that  I  have  found  for 
this  purpose  are  old  Jenny  Lind  for  musk- 
melons,  White  Spine  cucumber,  Wilson 
Improved  bush  Lima,  Mayflower  sweet 
corn,  Harris’  Early  pepper,  New  York 
Improved  Eggplant  and  Sparks  Earliana 
tomato.  The  tomato  seed  should  be  sown 
March  15,  and  peppers  and  eggplants 
March  20.  These  plants  should  he  large 
enough  to  be  transplanted  on  the  sod  by 
Apirl  1-15. 

If  one  has  plenty  of  head  room  for 
plants  grown  in  this  manner,  they  can 
remain  in  the  bed  until  small  tomatoes  are 
formed,  and  the  plants  will  not  cast  their 
fruit  when  transplanted  to  open  ground. 
Another  point  in  favor  of  plants  thus 
grown  is  that  they  do  not  become  root- 
hound,  as  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  growing  without  any  perceptible 
difference  on  being  transplanted.  If  grow¬ 
ing  plants  for  market,  I  find  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  meet  the  demand  for  plants 
grown  in  this  manner  at  three  and  four 
times  the  price  for  plants  grown  in  the 
ordinary  way.  More  head  room  can  be 
given  the  plants  under  sash  by  nailing  a 
0-in,  board  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
bed,  laying  crossbars  on  top  and  then 
putting  sash  on  the  bars.  If  one  is  grow¬ 
ing  lettuce  in  cold  frames  and  wants  to 
grow  some  very  early  cucumbers,  plant  a 
half-dozen  seeds  under  the  middle  of  each 
sash  between  the  lettuce  about  April  20. 
The  lettuce  will  be  cut  and  out  of  the 
way  before  the  cucumbers  will  want  the 
room.  Then  by  leaving  the  sash  on,  one 
can  have  them  in  market  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  open  ground  plantings  are  ready. 

New  Jersey.  wtlt.tam  perkins. 


CARDENSKD 


Isbell’s  Bell 
Brand  Garden  Seeds  are 
Michigan-grown  —  hardiness 
and  early  maturity  are  bred 
into  them  through 44  years  of 
selection  and  development. 
Planting  Isbell’s  seeds  is  the 
first  step  toward  a  big  profit¬ 
able  garden. 


Pofolncf  Prpo  Isbell’s  1923  Seed  An* 
vdldlUg  tree  nual-  giving  valuable 
information  about  seeds  and  gardening, 
and  quoting  direct-from-grower  prices, 
sent  free  on  request. 

S.  M.  Isbell  &  Cempany 

784  Mechanic  St.  (40)  Jackson,  Mich. 


190.3 
Catalog 
now  ready 


Get  this  carefully  ,  planned  and 
practical  aid  to  garden  growing. 
Every  flower  and  vegetable  seed 
that  you  might  want  for  your 
garden  is  listed.  Hardy  perennials 
and  ornamental  shrubs  for  founda- 


Catalog  is 
complete, 
descriptive, 
interesting, 
free.  A  post 
card  will 
bring  it. 


tion  planting  or  other  decorative 
purpose,  and  fruit  and  shade  trees, 
are  shown  in  unusual  abundance. 
Our  1200  acres  have  supplied  pro¬ 
fessional  gardeners,  orchardists  and 
nurserymen  the  country  over  for 
69  years. 


THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen 
Box  338  Painesville,  Ohio 


500  to  1000% 

Net  Profit 


In  100  DAYS 

On  Your  Own  Farm 
GROWING 


‘Hearts  of  Gold^  Cantaloupes 

Hundreds  are  doing  it.  If  interested  send  US 
your  address  today  and  we  will  send  you 
the  plan  and  proof  from  nearly  every  state. 

R.  MORRILL  &  CO.,  Originators 

Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 


Toanco  No.  9 

College  inspected,  practically  dis¬ 
ease  free  seed  potatoes,  $1.00  per 
bushel,  car  lots;  $1.20  in  small  lots. 
Russets  $1.25-$1.50.  Cobblers  $1.40- 
$1.50,  f.o.b.,  our  station,  150  pound 
sacks.  All  high  yielding  strains. 
Alpha  pedigreed  two-row  barley. 
Highest  yields;  college  trials,  $3.75 
per  100  pounds.  Sacks  free.  Good 
seed  is  the  first  essential. 

Order  today 

LEWIS  A.  TOAN  -  Perry,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  Catalogue 

Strawberry  and 
Raspberry  Plants 

|  Nothing  like  it  in  this  country. 
I  Full  of  valuable  information. 

You  will  not  throw  it  into  the 
j  waste  basket. 

C.  S.  PRATT,  Athol,  Mass. 


WHITTEN 


M  m  I  ni  lilies  Make 
1  $500to$1500 

W  el9  profit  per  acre. 
Safeguard  against  loss. 
Insure  larger,  better  yields, 
Famous  WHITTEN  plants  are 


Always  Sure  to  Grow 

33  years’  experience  guarantees  healthy,  heavy-rooted 
Strawberry  and  other  Bmall  fruit  plants.  Never  a  failure. 


’grin  -gTVfTi  1923  Catalog— Beautifully  illustrated  in 

JC  colors.  Describes  standard  and  exclusive 

varieties :  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Dew- 
berries.  Grape  Vines,  etc.  Chock-full  of  valuable  infor- 
mation  for  all  small  fruit  growers.  Tells  about '  ’Collins,” 
King  of  the  Canners  andr‘EATON,”  the  market  Straw¬ 
berry  that  brings  you  $1.00  more  per  crate.  Unsurpassed 
in  size,  quality,  flavor,  yield.  Learn  from  experts  "How  to 
Sot  and  Grow  Berries.”  Insure  success— send  postal  now. 
C.  E.  WHITTEN  &  SON,  Box  1*  ,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


The 

BERLIN 

Quart 


The  White  Basket 

That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
catalog  showing  our  complete 
line,  and  secure  your  baskets 
and  crates  at  FACTORY 
PRICES  AND  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Height!,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Berry  Plant* 

3trawberry  plants,  earliest,  latest,  largest,  most 
productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  Kaspberry, 
blackberry,  dewberry,  Loganberry,  gooseberry, 
currant,  grape  plants 

Vegetable  Roots 

Aaparegns,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  he*,  safe,  mint 
roots. 

Vegetable  Plants 

Cabbage,  cauliflower,  beet,  celery,  onion,  egg  plant, 
pepper,  tomato,  lettuce,  parsley,  sweet  potato  plants. 

Flower  Plants  and  Bulbs 

Delphinium,  hollyhock,  Canterbury  belle,  foxglove. 
Sweet  William,  phlox,  poppy  and  other  perennial 
flower  plants;  aster,  pansy,  salvia,  snapdragon, 
verbena,  zinnia,  etrawflower,  begonia,  geranium 
and  other  annual  flower  plants,  dahlia,  canna. 
gladiolus,  peony,  iris,  bulbs;  roses,  shrubs. 

Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bay*.  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$3.50  Per  Thousand  and  np.  !thy,rotrf: 

mendous  bearing  plants’  guarantee  big  crops  of 
lscious  berries.  Best  varieties  for  all  kinds  of  soils. 
Many  new  varieties  such  as  Eaton,  Bun  Special, 
Premier,  Marvel  and  Cooper.  The  world's  great¬ 
est  new  Everbearing  Strawberry  CHAMPION.  I  nil 
:lne  of  Raspberries,  Blackberries  and  Asparagus, 
Greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Ouf  customers  are 
making  up  to  11200.00  per  acre  from  small  fruits. 
Large  stock  of  good  flpnnp  Plante 
at  $85.00  per  thousand.  Ilallls 

Beautiful  new  color  catalog  fre*.  Write  To-day 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  19.  Bridgman,  Mich. 

GRAPES-STRAWBERRIES 

BIG  Small  Fruits,  Garden  Seeds,  Bulb*  and 
MONEY  Plants.  Our  catalogue  tells  you  how  to 
C  ROPS  grow  them.  It's  free  Write  today. 

RANSOM  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO., Geneva, O. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Johnson's  Pure-bred  Plants  are  backed  by  forty- 
two  years’  experience  growing  berries  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes,  ten  years  as  a  plant  grower.  Our 
experience  protects  you.  Success  impossible  unless 
you  start  right.  Our  plants  are  of  High  Quality, 
Hardy  and  True-to-name.  Direct  from  nursery  to 
zrower.  Write  today  for  free  catalog,  and  save 
twenty  to  thirty  percent,  on  your  order  for  plants. 

E.  W,  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  thre*  leaders  for  home  and' commercial  grower*. 

HOWARD  17  or  PREMIER  -  DR.  BURRILL  -  LUPT0N 

A  great  trio.  Early  to  late  season,  prolific  bearers  and  big 
money  makers.  Selected,  clean  plants.  Grown  onground 
never  before  used  for  Strawberries.  State  inspected. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  CONOVER’S  COLOSSAL  and  PALMETTO 

The  old  reliable  varieties.  Fine,  large  root*.  1 10.00  per 

I, 000.  Send  for  Circular  A. 

JAY  S,  SKEHAN,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 

STRAWBERRY  Plants 

EWVf  S3  a  Thousand  SWOTtY*:?!: 

SO  years’ experience.  A  complete  line.  All  plants  inspect¬ 
ed,  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

J.  N  1R0KELY  A  80R  Rt.  10  Bridgman,  Michigan 

CRIIIT  TRCCQ  Apple.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry 
•  null  I  ilLLy  and  Quince.  Also  Grapes,  Cur- 
ranis,  Raspberry,  Blackberry.  Gooseberry,  Asparagus. 
CTRAMIRFDDV  PI  ANTC  v  selected  list;  iuclud- 

OlflftTlDCnnT  rLHNIding  Kverbearers.  We 
have  a  flne  lot  to  offer  at  wholesale  prices. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  ^^TOo^riS 

on  plants  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Catalog  free. 

C,  E.  FIELD  -  Sewell,  N,  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Division  of  Dahlias 

flow  should  Dahlia  roots  be  plauted, 
singly  or  as  they  grow,  in  clumps? 

South  Haven,  Mich.  J.  A.  H. 

It  is  well  to  divide  a  large  clump  of 
Dahlia  roots  so  that  it  is  not  a  crowded 
mass ;  but  unless  it  is  a  choice  variety 
that  must  be  increased  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  we  would  not  divide  into  single 
roots.  We  like  to  plant  a  little  clump  of 
two  to  three  roots  at  least.  As  the  eyes 
are  not  on  the  root  but  on  the  crown  to 
which  it  is  attached,  one  must  be  careful 
to  include  eyes  with  each  division.  We 
have  seen  nice,  plump  roots  cut  away 
from  the  crown  without  any  sign  of  an 
eye  or  hud,  the  mistaken  person  dividing 
in  this  way  believing  that  the  root* 
formed  buds  just  as  a  sweet  potato 
does.  Of  course,  a  serious  disappointment 
resulted.  Strong-growing  sorts  form  such 
a  congested  clump  of  roots  that  careful 
division  is  a  necessity  ;  otherwise  one  gets 
a  number  of  weak  shoots.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  give  the  roots  warmth  and  moist¬ 
ure  for  a  week  or  so  before  planting,  so 
that  the  buds  will  show,  as  one  is  then 
sure  of  buds  with  each  division.  It  is 
better  not  to  grow  shoots  before  plant¬ 
ing,  however,  as  they  must  be  set  early, 
and  tender  young  growth  above  ground 
may  be  caught  by  a  late  frost. 


Vines  for  Shaded  Piazza 

What  kind  of  vines  could  be  planted  in 
front  of  a  piazza  that  is  shaded  a  great 
deal  V  h.  L.  c. 

Wincheudon,  Mass. 

For  a  shaded  location  two  excellent 
vines  are  Clematis  paniculata  and  Dutch¬ 
man’s  pipe,  Aristolochia  macrophylla. 
Both  are  very  hardy,  clean,  and  free  from 
insect  enemies.  The  Clematis  is  covered 
with  sheets  of  small  white  flowers  of  de¬ 
licious  fragrance  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  flowers  of  the  Aristolochia  are 
inconspicuous,  but  the  heart-shaped,  light- 
green  leaves  are  luxuriant  and  attractive. 
Both  like  deep,  rich,  moist  soil,  and  are 
adaptable  to  a  variety  of  locations. 


,  New  Prices  Lowest  of  Ail 


Strong,  Healthy 
Heavy  Rooted 

Big  160-page  Garden  Guide  FREE.  Everything  in  Plant* 
Fruits.  Seeds,  etc.  Condon  Guarantees  You  Satisfaction. 

CONDON  BROS.,  SEEDSMEN  Boa  IS1  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


STRAWBERRY  2PLANTS  FOR  BALE 

ask  for  catalog  telling  about  the  great  EARLY  FROST 
FR00F  strawberry,  HORSEY,  and  40  other  varieties.  Also 

RASPBERRY,  DEWBERRY  and  other  plants. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL  Reid’s  Grove,  Maryland  R.  2 


FOR  SALE — Some  of  My  Select  Strain  of  High  Bearing 

Pocomoke  Strawberry  Plants 

Yield  in  1922,  15.000  Quarts  per  acre.  Three-year 
average  yield,  12,800  quarts  per  acre.  $7  per  1,000. 

.1.  L.  MOREHOUSE  Seuaca  Fall*,  N.Y. 

AAA  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $4  POST 

fllll  150  Sen.  Dunlap,  150  Warfield  L  PAID 
Am  Af  V  We  have  11  Best  Varieties.  Also  Raspberries. 

1?  yr»,’  exp.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalog  free 

J.  E.  HAMPTON  &  SOW,  R7,  Bangor,  Mich, 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ’•'’“Tri.*3'75 

11.  H.  Smith,  N.  Y.,  says:  "Your  plants  are  the  best  I  ever 
bought.’’  B'ree  Catalog.  Write  today  and  save  money  on 
your  order.  C.  8.  Perdue.  ■*<  10,  Show  ell,  Maryland 

S  trawtoerry  Plants 

*»  per  1,000  History  and  valuable  Illustrated  book  free. 
You  will  learn.  Address  MRYER'I  HUNT  HURSERY,  Merrill,  Ml«h. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Everbearing  varieties. 

Catalog  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 

ChoiceStrawberry Plants  ?t3and5afd  Varfetfei 

at  $3.75.  Guaranteed  first-class  or  money  refund¬ 
ed.  Catalog.  Mrs.  Kileua  Woolf,  Allegan.  Michigan 

STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Northern  Grown.  Prices  S3. 50  and  S15  per 

Thousand.  E.  Franklin  Kean,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

'  Fresh  dug,  direct  from  NURSERY  to  \ou,x  .. 
Peach,  Apple.  Pear,  Plum,  Cher- 
rv.  Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc,  f 
Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp-  |  ..Jtl 

berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry,  ..jr 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
S2.9£hPrivet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GIT  ARAN- 
TEED,  Our  FREE  CATALOG  ?ive&  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  todav. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


Onions  Do  Not  Form  Bulbs 

What  is  the  reason  that  mv  onions  do 
not  make  bulbs?  In  a  long  row  sown  last 
year  the  entire  lot  were  long,  nearly  the 
same  size,  full  length.  A  few  were  large 
enough  for  eating  and  were  tender  and 
very  nice,  but  I  have  hundreds  of  them 
about  like  -my  little  finger  or  smaller. 
What  will  they  raise  if  I  set  them  out 
next  Spring?  j.  n.  G. 

The  trouble  with  your  onions  is  that 
they  did  not  make  a  good  growth,  due  to 
any  of  several  factors.  Land  low  in  fer¬ 
tility  will  produce  just  such  onions,  and  in 
a  dry  year  they  will  often  be  undeveloped, 
but  most  often  the  trouble  is  due  to  in¬ 
sect  attack,  notably  the  onion  thrips. 
These  small  insects,  about  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  an  inch  long,  suck  the  juices  from 
the  plants  and  produce  a  peculiar  mot¬ 
tled  whitening  of  the  tops.  Often  the 
tops  are  so  weakened  that  they  bend 
downward  quite  sharply  or  even  curl, 
twist,  and  die.  One  unfamiliar  with  the 
growth  of  onions  might  easily  overlook 
the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

The  adults  winter  over  protected  under 
dead  grass  or  rubbish,  so  that  anything 
that  tends  to  reduce  the  opportunities  for 
this  insect  to  survive  the  Winter  is  of 
value.  Spraying  with  nicotine  sulphate 
three-fourths  of  a  pint  to  100  gallons  of 
water,  to  which  is  added  about  4  lbs.  of 
soap,  will  control  the  thrips  if  the  spray¬ 
ing  is  thoroughly  done  every  eight  or  10 
days  as  long  as  they  are  present  in 
abundance.  However,  cultivation  and 
fertilization  will  frequently  produce  plants 
of  sufficient  vigor  to  mature  good  onions 
in  spite  of  thrips  attacks. 

The  onions  in  our  garden  were  just  as 
you  describe  yours — due  incidentally  to 
thrips — and  we  used  them  as  sets  the 
next  year  and  grew  some  very  good 
onions.  n.  b.  t. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 


] 


Propagating  California  Privet 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  propagate 
California  nrivet?  e.  e.  p. 

A  simple  method  of  propagating  Cali¬ 
fornia  privet  is  to  take  cuttings  of  one- 
vear  wood  in  Fall  or  Winter,  making 
them  eight  to  14  inches  long.  Fall  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  because  the  wood  is  sometimes  m- 
jured  in  13  inter,  even  considerably  south 
of  New  York.  These  cuttings  are  tied  in 
bundles  and  buried  until  Spring,  when 
they  are  stuck  in  rows  from  two  to  six 
inches  apart,  the  rows  2  ft.  to  3Y>  ft 
asunder.  They  make  nice  plants  12  to  18 
in.  high  when  one  year  old. 


M  TQWNSEMgg  ^PLANTS 


^GATEWAY 
to  SUCCESS 

Every  K.  N.-Y.  Reader  i*  Assured  of  Success  From  the  Start  by  Planting 
Townsend’s  Hardy  Productive  Strawberry  Plants 

Send  Postal  for  20th  Century  Catalog 

fully  describing  our  complete  list  of  S.  B,  and  other  small  fruit  plants. 


Save  a  week,  and 

order  direct  from 

our  select 

list. 

50 

100 

250 

500 

1,000 

PREMIER  . 

$1.2.7 

$2.20 

$3.00 

$0.00 

HOWARD  17 . 

.  .  .  .70 

1.25 

2.20 

3.00 

0.00 

FORD . 

.  .  .70 

1.25 

2.20 

3.50 

6.00 

BIG-LATE  . 

.  .  .70 

1.25 

2.20 

3.51  > 

7.00 

Dr.  Burrill  . 

.  .  ••>« 5 

.90 

1.55 

2.50 

5.00 

.90 

1.55 

2.50 

5.00 

Haver  la  ml  . 

1.00 

1.75 

3.00 

0.00 

Glen  Mary . 

1.25 

2.20 

3.50 

0.00 

Collins  . 

. .  .70 

1.25 

2.20 

3.50 

0.00 

Delicious  . . .  .• . 

.  .1.00 

1.75 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

William  Belt . 

.  .  .70 

1.25 

2.20 

3.50 

0.00 

Big  Wonder . 

. .  .85 

1.50 

2.40 

4.50 

8.00 

World’s  Wonder . 

1.50 

2.40 

4.50 

8.00 

Eaton  . 

.  .1.00 

1.75 

3.00 

5.50 

io.oo 

Chesapeake  . 

1.50 

2.40 

4.50 

8.00 

Marvel  . 

1.50 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Ruptoii  . 

.  .  .70 

1.25 

2.20 

3.50 

0.00 

Sample  . . 

.  .  .00 

1.00 

1 .75 

3.00 

0.00 

AROMA  . 

.  .  .00 

1.00 

1.75 

3.00 

5.00 

BIG  .TOE  . 

1.00 

1.75 

3.00 

0.0" 

PROGRESSIVE,  K.  B.  .  . 

.  .1.00 

1.75 

3.00 

5.50 

10  00 

CHAMPION,  E.  B . 

,  .  2.00 

3.50 

0.00 

1 1.00 

20."" 

Perfection,  E.  B . 

,  .2.00 

3.50 

6.00 

11.00 

20.O" 

Never  Fail,  E.  B. . 

.1.00 

1.75 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Lucky  Boy,  E.  B . 

.2.00 

3.50 

0.00 

11.00 

20.00 

Superb,  E.  B . 

1.75 

3.00 

5,50 

10.00 

MAIL  ORDER  DIRECT 

to  E. 

W.  TOWNSEND  & 

SONS 

Ik  New  Ground 

“  Plants 


K  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


The  kind  you  want  for  this  Spring’s  plant¬ 
ing.  Vigorous,  free  from  disease  and  true 
to  name.  Backed  by  twenty  years’  success¬ 
ful  handling  of  berry  plants,’  we  offer  the 
following  choice  varieties  at  pre-war  prices: 


in  great  variety  are  grown 
on  Baldwin’s  berry  plant 
farms,  under  Baldwin's  personal  super¬ 
vision.  Everbearing  and  standard  varieties 
of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
dewberries  and  grapes  for  the  home  garden 
and  commercial  purposes  are  sure  to  yield 
luscious  fruit  and  profitable  crops. 

Small  fruit  farms  make  big  money  i 

It’s  a  safe,  sure  to  pay  business  when 
Baldwin’s  plants  are  used.  Think  of 
growing  in  your  own  fruit  garden  deli¬ 
cious,  appetizing  fruit  that  may  be 


Big  Joe  . 

Campbells  Early 
Chesapeake  .... 


Glen  Mary  . 

Haverland  (Imp. 
Improved  Heflin. 


Parsons’ 


3,000 

1,000 

100 

? 

$4.00 

$0.60 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

4.00 

.65 

10,00 

1.10 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

11,25 

4.00 

.60 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

5.00 

.65 

10.00 

3.50 

.60 

14.00 

5.00 

.60 

11.25 

4.00 

.60 

14.25 

5.00 

.65 

11.25 

4.00 

.65 

11.25 

4.00 

.65 

11.25 

4.00 

.75 

22.50 

3.00 

1.20 

Sample  (Imp.) . 

Warfield  (Imp.).,. 

Wm.  Belt  . 

Progressive  (Fall) . 

Write  for  Beautifully  Illustrated 
Catalogue  or  Order  Direct 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON  CO.,  Allen.  Md. 


freshly  picked  and  served  on  your 
own  table  throughout  the  summer  or 
r  canned  for  winter  use.  It  pays— try  it. 

Baldwin’s 
Big  Berry  Plant  Book 

Is  chock  full  of  sound  helpful  advice  on 
berry  culture.  A  copy  is  ready  for  you.  It 
is  a  safe  guide  to  successful  fruit  culture. 
Enlarged  this  year  to  meet  increasing 
demands.  It  tells  you  how  to  plant, 
how  to  grow,  how  to  care  for  and 
properly  market  your  fruit. 

It  shows  you  how  to  make  a 
small  investment  pay  big 
profits  in  berries.Baldwm’s  plants 
are  grown  on  new  ground,  mil¬ 
lions  shipped  annually.  Early 
orders  insure  varieties  you  want. 

Write  for  Baldwin's  Big  Berry 
I  Plan  t  Book  tonight,  it’s  free, 

O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN,  R.R.15 
Bridgman,  Michigan 


Special!  Berry  Plants! 

for  Catalogue.  HONEY-BERRY  FRUIT  FARMS,  Box  9 1 1, 1  h-thlr.,0t. 

Str«.wE>orry  Plants 

Best  kinds.  Only  S2  50  up  a  1,000.  Catalog  free. 

C.  McNIG’OL,  Milford,  Delaware 


ffD 

J1S 


KELLOGG’S 
^  1923 

STRAWBERRY  BOOK 


Ifrite  for  our  beautiful, 

'  Strawberry  Book.  See 
and  profitable  it  is  to  grow 

ed  berries.  Book  pictures  in  *oi- 
OGG 


X"' Stop  paying  high  tk 

Si  prices  for  Strawberries. 

Write  fc 
<!r  big,  new  £ 

^  how  easy  i 

^  your  ownibig  red  berries. _  _ _ 

^  ft®  wlnnln«  KELLOGG  THORORRED  ’ 

a  biRAWBLRR?  PLANTS — also  describe,  six  Kelloxg  4 

;  Bargain  Strawberry  Gardens  H 

Z  at  Special  Low  Prices,  from  $2.83  up.  Tells  ho«S 
“  thousands  of  families  are  picking  Strawberries  S 
-  from  May  until  snow  flies,  from  Kellogg’*  Ever-  2 
^  bearing  Gardens  and  making  big  cash  protita  be- 
^  AIho  tells  about  the  most  wonderful  btirry  aver 

^  brought  out— Kellogg's 

^  New  $50,000  Everbearer  -- 

V*  Where  It  came  from -Who  brought  It 
V.  -and  Why  it  coat  $60,000.  Book 
Kp  tells  all.  It’s  Free. 


V.  R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

%  i»i  2101 
THREE  RIVERS 
MICH 

'"'4 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES  catalog  Free 

-  FLANSBURGH  S  SON  Jackson  Mieh. 


Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1923 

If  interested  in  making  more  money  from  your  farm  or  lot  and  more 
health  and  pleasure  from  your  garden,  you  should  have  a  copy  of 
this  book.  It  tells  all  about  growing  STRAWBEKKIES,  the  moat 
V?!lSl?u3.of  frulta-  years  they  have  been  the  leading  CASH 

CHOP  wherever  grown. 

This  Book  of  Berries  gives  simple  understandable  information  about 
how  and  when  to  plant,  how  to  prepare  the  land,  and  what  van- 
eties  to  grow  for  best  results.  Good  plants,  true-to-name,  the  b*-st 
you  can  buy,  are  fully  described  and  reasonably  priced. 

The  information  and  descriptions  are  dependable,  based  on  58  years 
experience  in  growing,  selling  Strawberries  and  Strawberry  Biants 

It  is  the  most  complete  book  of  ita  kind- -thoroughly  relia¬ 
ble.  It 'a  free  to  any  one  interested.  Write  Cor  copy  today . 


The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLEN’S 

PLANTS 
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Radishes  tor  livery  season 

RADISHES  are  so  easy  to  raise  and  may  be  had  in  such  rich  variety, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  grace  the  table  throughout 
the  year.  Yet  most  folks  are  content  with  one  or  two  plantings  in  early 
Spring.  We  have  arranged  below  a  collection  which  will  provide  radishes 
from  early  spring  to  late  fall.  The  season  may  be  prolonged  by  using 
the  cold  frame  and  the  hothouse  so  as  to  include  the  winter  months. 

Special  Radish  Collection  Offer 

Early  Scarlet  Globe.  Special  French-grown  seed.  Everyone  knows  this  tender 
little  round  variety'.  F ine  for  forcing.  Prices  :  Pkt.,  10c  ;  oz.,  15c  ;  !4-lb.,  30c  ;  lb.,  $1 .00. 
White  Vienna  or  Lady  Finger.  Roots  are  long  and  clear,  white  and  smooth,  crisp 
and  mild.  Prices  :  Pkt.,  10c  ;  oz.,  15c  :  14-lb.,  25c  :  lb.,  75c. 

Whit*  Strauburg.  Root9  are  long  turnip-shaped.  One  ol  the  best  late  summer 
sorts.  Prices:  Pkt.,  10c;  oz.,  15c;  14-lb.,  30c  ;  lb.,  $1.00. 

Round  Black  Spanish.  Late  and  Hardy  ;  for  winter  use.  Prices:  Pkt.,  10c  :  oz.,  15c; 
14-lb  .  55c  :  lb..  $2.00.  All  our  Radish  Seed,  except  the  French-grown  Scarlet  Globe, 
is  grown  under  our  own  supervision.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  safeguard  the 
purity  and  vitality  of  each  strain. 

Send  SOc  and  we’ll  mail  you  an  ounce  of  each  of  these  four  splendid  hinds. 
1923  Seed  Catalog  FREE 

Our  1523  Catalog  is  a  dependable  guide  to-the  best  home  and  market  garden  varieties 
of  Radishes;  Tomatoes.  Lettuce.  Onions,  Beets,  etc.  Woodruffs  Home-Grown 
Seeds  are  unsurpassed  for  vigor,  hardiness  and  vitality. 

F.W.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  19  Railroad  Ave.,  Milford, Conn. 

iv hen  you  think  of  Seed,  think  of  Woodruff  of  Milford  Wxf'  - 


STOKES  STANDARD  SEEDS 

Have  A  Good  Name  Among  Market  Gardeners 

Exacting  vegetable  men  will  find  the  Stokes  catalog  unusually  informing  and  helpful, 
for  we  believe  in  giving  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak  points  about  varieties.  We  also 
believe  in  selling  seed  under  its  true  name.  We  have  tried  to  make  this  catalog  authoritative 
and  business-like — as  trustworthy  as  the  seed  it  represents. 

Oe~  slogan  "Via  Fast  Mall — Postpaid,”  is  indicative  of  out  service,  which  will  be 
found  7; nick  »nd  accurate  and  which  makes  no  charge  for  delivery  anywhere.  In  packages 
of  one  ounce  and  over  our  vegetable  seeds  are  stamped  with  the  per  cent  of  germination. 

Stokes  Super-standard  strains  of  Asparagus,  Beet,  Cabbage,  Carrot,  Cauliflower,  Corn, 
Celery  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Muskmelon,  Radish  and  Tomato  will  be  found  far  superior  to 
ordinary  commercial  stocks.  They  have  been  developed  to  a  rare  degree  of  perfection  and 
represent  our  best  work  as  seedsmen.  They  must  pass  the  most  exacting  tests  before  leaving 
Wimlermoor  Farm,  but  when  well  grown  their  performance  will  emulate  their  remarkable 
pedigree. 

Moorestown  is  distant  only  an  overnight’s  run  of  the  mail  trains 
from  nearly  all  readers  of  the  It.  N.-Y.  A  post  card  mentioning  this 
paper  will  bring  a  catalog  by  return  mail. 

STOKES  SEED  FARMS  COMPANY,  Growers 

Wind«rmoor  Farm,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey  Unfertile  Burlington  County) 


$1.00  will  plant  a 
big  bed  of  GIANT 

WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS 

Piant  this  new  and  wonder¬ 
ful  vat  i  ety —Washington 

Asparagus  and  you  will 
have  the  biggest  and  most  de¬ 
licious  asparagus  you  have  ever 
seen  or  tasted. 

Washington  Asparagus 
is  tust  resistant  and  fast  grow¬ 
ing.  yielding  stalks  from  one 
to  two  inches  in  diameter.  It 

_  was  developed  by  the  U.  S. 

Department  of.  Agriculture,  by  whom  we  are 
listed  as  approved  growers. 

We  have  for  sale  a  limited  supply  of -this 
famous  Washington  Seed  and  one-year  roots. 

A  package  of  seeds,  or  50  roots,  will  plant 
three  rows  each  50  feet  long,  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  average  family  requirements.  It  will 
produce  for  twelve  years. 

Send  $2.00  for  this  seed  package.  Or,  if  you 
ptefer,  send  $5.00  for  50  roots,  or  $3  for  25  roots. 

Postpaid  anywhere  in  the  United  Stales. 
Complete  cultural  directions  with  each  Older. 

Prompt  ordering  it  suggested  as  the  supply 
is  limited. 

Wr  ha an  attractive  proposition  for  the 
large  commercial  grower* 

RtVERVlEW  FARMS 

Lock  Box  524  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 


SEEDS  THAT  SUCCEED 

Direct  from  the  Nation’s  Capitol.  Send  for 
our  Big  Catalogue  in  color.  Now  ready.  Ab¬ 
solutely  frea. 

SEND  lO  CENTS 

And  we  will  include  1  pkt.  each:— 

Dwarf  Mixed  Nasturtiums,  Featherbloom  Asters. 
Giant  Flowered  Zinnias,  Scarlet  Globe  Radish, 
Masterpiece  Lettuce,  Bolgiano  Tomato. 

Don’t  Delay.  Send  Today. 

F.WBOLGIANO  &  CO, 

1022  B  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Do  your  seedings  winterkill  ? 

Millions  ol  dollars  are  lost  by  farmers  be¬ 
cause  of  winterkilling. 

The  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  several  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges,  and  numerous  farmers  have 
proved  that  much  of  the  winterkilling  of  Clover 
and  Alfalfa  is  due  to  the  use  of  unada  pted  seed. 

G.LI  Seeds 

ffiok  Quality-Known  Origin 

are  produced  by  leading  growers  located  in 
America’s  best  and  hardiest  seed  [producing 

sections. 

/vi  r  au  if  o  J  comes  from  fields 
(_».  JL.  r  .  Alt  all  a  oeecl  t  hat  have  success¬ 
fully  withstood  the  severest  of  Winter  and 
Spring  conditions  for  25  to  42  years. 

t  r*  c  i  is  carefully  grown, 

G.  LF.  C  lover  Seed  harvested  and 

cleaned  to  prevent,  damage  and  mixture. 

W*  have  »  full  line  of  Field  Seeds 

A  real  bonafide  guarantee  with  every  bag. 
Write  today  for  full  information. 

CO-OPERATIVE  GRANGE  LEAGUE  FEDERATION  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 
Seed  Dept.  Ne.  IS  Byrne  Bldg.,  SymnM,  N.  Y. 

( H'<  pop  the  freight—  sacks  free) 


rlartka  Washington  Asparagus  Seed 

>.00  peT  ponce.  $1.00  packet  enough  for  500  root*. 

EHUi  BEN  WITT,  Victor.  New  York. 


for  1923 


GARDEN  & 
FLORAL 

GUIDE 


FREE  _ _ „  WRITE  TODAY 

A  WORTH  WHILE  BOOK 

For  vegetable  growers  and  all  lovers  of  flowers.  Lists 
the  old  standbys;  tells  of  many  new  varieties.  Valu¬ 
able  instructions  on  planting  and  care.  Get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  experience  of  the  oldest  catalog  seed  house 
and  largest  growers  of  Asters  fn  America.  For  74 
years  the  leading  authority  on  vegetable,  flower  and 
farm  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  and  fruits.  12  green¬ 
houses.  500  acres. 

Vick  Quality  Seeds  Grow  the  Beit  Crops  the  EarthProduces 

Thisbook,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Send  for  your  copy  today  be¬ 
fore  you  forget.  A  postcard  is  sufficient. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  39  Stone  St. 

>  Rochester,  H.Y.  The  Flower  City 

•**»  -  -  -  . . 


for  STRaWBEKRT  PLiKTS  grown  in  new 


SALE 
W.  H. 


ground. 

CREARICK 


Best  Berry  grown  in  East. 

Dover,  Delaware 


SEED  POTATOES 


PURE  STRAIN 
BRAND 

ILLUSTRATED  FREE  CATALOG  OX  REQUEST 
A.  e.  ALimiDRE  .softs.  Pith*™,  N.  V.  Established  1889 


SWEET  GLOVER  SEEDKS 

Inoculator  forAlfalfa.SweetClover.Soy  Beans.  Best  pure 
culture  bacteria  in  soil  base.  Guaranteed.  Bushel  sizeean, 
postpaid,  90e.  E.  K.  BASIL  Iwut  Clirtr  Brewer,  Laity,  Ohio 


DAHLIAS  and  other  PERENNIALS 

of  my  1923  Catalogue  describing  Dahlias,  Cannas,  Gladi¬ 
olus.  Irises,  etc.  Am  now  located  at  new  gardens  on 
Montauk Highway.  atCopiague.  Formerly  atWyandanch. 

AMITY  GARDENS,  E.  J  Schuler.  Prep.,  P.  0.  So»  491.  Amityville,  N.  T. 


Latham  and  Redpath  Red  Raspberries 

(new)  and  a  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  of  our  well  known 
high  standard  of  excellence.  Price  list  Free. 

Samuel  Fraser  Nursery,  lor.  Geneseo,  N.Y 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Hardy  Northern  grown  plants.  Direct  from  the  growers. 
Right  from  the  heart  of  the  berry  section  of  the  State. 
Buy  direct  and  save  middleman’s  profit.  Get  fresh  dug 
plants  at  grower's  prices.  Ten  best  varieties.  Our  slogan 
— HONESTY,  QPtr.ITY  AN1»  REMABM.ITY.  Catalogue  free. 

HEY  WOOD  &  KLIMOVICH  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

iMin?n  nnriTc  $3.50  per  hundred. 

nUU  I  O  Order  early.  Supplv  limited. 

H.  W.  BERK,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Lakewood,  N,  J. 

50  Mixed  bulbs . $1.00 

30  Named  bulbs,  6  colors.... $1.00 
Guaranteed  to  blossom.  Get  colored  catalog, 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.,  WEST  MEDWAY,  MASS. 

DAHLIAS 

Yie>  have  the  best  varieties  grown.  Every  home  should 
have  a  Dahlia  Garden.  Send  for  1923  Catalog. 

DAVID  M.  BEDFORD  Sf»tfST  DARIEN,  CONN. 


Gladioli 


Aid  in  Naturalization 

The  Naturalization  Aid  League  of  New 
York  City  is  doing  a  very  good  work  in 
helping  aliens  to  secure  their  first  and 
second  papers.  It  serves  about  20,000 
applicants  each  year.  This  is  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  general  .work  of  Amer¬ 
icanizing  the  alien.  We  know  from  our 
own  correspondence  that  thousands  of 
people  want  to  be  naturalized,  but  they 
do  not  quite  know  how  to  proceed.  In 
trying  to  advise  them  we  have  had  great 
help  from  this  league.  We  think  it  is 
working  with  real  patriotism  to  assist 
the  alien  in  our  midst.  There  are  some 
excellent  men  behind  it,  and  we  think  its 
objects  are  worthy  and  true.  The  league 
is  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  organizations  and  individuals,  and 
is  worthy  of  support.  The  headquarters 
are  at  175  East  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 


Jan.  2 -Feb.  23 —  New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture,  Cobleskill,  short 
course  and  ice  cream  making.  _ 

Feb.  7-April  23— Courses  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City.  ,  _  ,  .T  , 

Feb.  12-16 — Farmers’  Week.  New  York 
Agricultural  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  21-23 — -Eastern  meeting.  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  .  T  _  , 

March  6-7 — Annual  meeting,  New  York 
State  Vegetable  Growers’  Association, 
Slocum  College  of  Agriculture,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 

Mlareh  12-17 — -International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 


May  15-16 — American  Guernsey*Cattle 
Club,  New  York  City. 

Dec.  13-15  —  North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show, 
Westwood,  N.  J. 
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Make  Your  Patronage 
of  Local  Merchants 
Return  You  a  Profit 

You  annually  spend  most  of  your  income  with 
your  Home  Town  Merchants.  Mauy  of  them 
send  you  a  Calendar  each  year.  This  may  be 
about  all  you  get  for  hundreds  of  dollars’  worth 
of1  patronage.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  where 
your  Grocer,  Butc-her,  Baker,  Garageman,  Drug¬ 
gist,  Milkman,  Insurance  Agent  or  Coal  Man, 
purchases  the  Calendars  he  gives  to  his  Custo¬ 
mers?  Should  you  investigate  you  will  probably 
discover  that  they  were  obtained  from  a  Travel¬ 
ing  Salesman,  who  comes  to  your  Town  once  a 
year,  takes  a  batch  of  Calendar  orders  and  de¬ 
parts,  leaving  nothing  but  a  "Thank-you.”  but 
pocketing  a  good  profit  on  the  sales.  WHY 
NOT  CAPITALIZE  YOUR  PATRONAGE  OF 
YOUR  HOME  TOWN  TRADESMEN?  You 
spend  most  of  your  money  with  them.  YOU 
HAVE  THE  BEST  SELLING  ARGUMENT  pos¬ 
sible  for  furnishing  them  with  their  annual 
supply  of  Calendars.  This  Old  Established 
Company  can  furnish  you  with  tbp  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  AND  COMPLETE  INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE,  BY  MAIL,  for  “closing  the  sales.”  We 
do  not  promise  you  a  fortune  in  a  few  weeks. 
But  we  know,  from  long  experience,  that  in  a 
few  evenings  or  afternoons  of  overtime  work. 
YOU  CAN  GET  THIS  BUSINESS  that  every 
year  has  gone  to  the  “Traveling  Salesman.” 
For  in  audition  to  the  Patronage  argument  you 
can  show  that  OUR  HIGH  QUALITY  GOODS 
ARE  FROM  TWENTY  TO  THIRTY  PER  CENT 
LOWER  IN  PRICE  than  those  offered  by  the 
Traveling  Salesman.  You  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  easy  it  is  to  sell  our  goods.  Scores  of 
men  have  thus  easily  earned  a  tidy  sum  for 
themselves  or  their  families.  And  more  than 
this,  you  may  have  selling  ability  that  you  do 
not  realize.  Our  ten  best  Salesmen  today  are 
men  who  STARTED  WITH  OUR  SMALL  SAM¬ 
PLE  CASES,  selling  their  Home  Town  Trade- 
men  and  Friends.  Later  they  found  the  work 
so  attractive  that  they  are  now  devoting  their 
entire  time  to  selling  our  Calendars,  Blotters 
and  Fans,  earning  a  steady  income  from  regular 
customers  who  buy  year  after  year.  THIS 
MAY  BE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  YOU  HAVE 
LONG  SOUGHT.  Write  us  at  once  for  partici, 
Iars.  The  selling  season  is  just  beginning. 

Address  Dept.  D 

BEST  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


A  Hardy  Ensilage  Corn  Ittfg 

ifrrmrmmxmxixcM 

Get  your  hnstwge  .h 

reliable-  growers  in  tbe  famous  West  Btan* 
Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania.  Every 
field  producing  this  corn  was  thoroughly 
inspected  by  a  disinterested  committee  of 
experts.  Every  bag  is  certified  and  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature,  of 
high  quality,  purity  and  germination.  Ask 
your  County  Agent  about  this  genuine  Cer¬ 
tified  Ensilage  Corn,  grown  especially  for 
seed  by  West  Branch  Co-Operative  Seed 
Growers.  Write  us  for  sample,  prices  and 
complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Box  D,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Test  36-38  lbs.  Carload  lots  or  less.  Also  Early 
SEED  CORN.  Med.  Ked,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Al¬ 
falfa,  Sweet  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed.  Get  our 
circular  and  prices  before  buying, 

THEO.  BURT  £/  SONS  Melrose.  Ohio 
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hoMOR-Bilt 

pOR  fifty  years  Myers 

*  Pumps  have  led  the  field. 
Myers  Cog-Gear  Hand  Pump. 

Electric  House  Pump  and 
Self-Oiling  Bulldozer  Power 
Pump  are  but  three  of  this 
world  famous  line.  All  low 
In  cost,  simple,  dependable. 
(10)  Myers  means  higheBt-qual- 

*  ”  Pumps,  Door  Hangers, 
Hay  Tools.  See  your 

dealer  or  write 

THE  F.E.  MYERS 
t  BR0.  CO. 

361  Church  St 
Ashland,  0.  1 


PUMPS 


DELICIOUS  “  HOTEL  BLEND 


In  S-lb.  Lot* 
— B*an  or 
Ground 

Sent  Pared  Post  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  jour 
Chech,  Moaej  Order  or  Cash. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  E.t .82 

*88-8811  Washington  Street,  Now  York  City 


Direct  from 
Wholesale 
Roaster 


38* 


lb. 


BROADCASTING 

COFFEE  QUALITY 

Read  this  letter  from  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Waterman,  Warwick,  R  I.: 

"Have  had  one  previous  ordev  and 
found  it  far  superior  to  coffee  I  have 
been  paying  45  and  48  cents  the  pound 
for.  Will  broadcast  the  good  news.” 

Why  don’t  you  "listen  in”  »  Send  ir.e 
$1.15  for  a  8  lbs.  trial  order.  Money 
back  if  coffee  does  not  please  you. 
ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL  A  SONS  Inc. 

73  Front  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Farm*  for  everybody.  Sale  ov  Exchange.  Wv:te 
your  want*  to  SPRINGER,  Katonah,  New  York 

itnonlc  EASY  STAIN  REMOVER.  Instantly  re 
Y  fit’ll  lb  moves  rust  and  stains  from  all  cloth  without 
injury.  Large  tube  25e.  Peck  Co.,  1)13,  Medina,  N.Y. 
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New  England  Motes 

Experts  for  Investigation. — Ideal¬ 
ism  held  the  stage  in  several*  of  the  an¬ 
nual  union  meetings  which  were  held  this 
year  in  connection  with  an  agricultural 
conference  in  Horticultural  Hall  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  Representatives  from  several  New 
England  States  passed  resolutions  and 
made  reports  on  a  long  list  of  subjects 
pertaining  to  agriculture.  The  delegates 
believed  that  more  trained  experts  were 
needed  for  a  10-year  investigation  of 
rural  conditions.  It  was  thought  that 
the  Legislature  should  appropriate  one 
cent  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  State,  and 
that  the  Federal  government  should  do 
the  same,  to  pay  these  experts  their  sal¬ 
aries.  Uniform  State  laws  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  co-operative  societies  were 
recommended. 

Co-operative  Organizations. — It  was 
suggested  that  an  organization  of  all  the 
bee  raisers  iu  New  England  be  formed 
to  develop  a  larger  market  for  honey,  and 
a  clearing  house  for  the  marketing  of 
New  England  honey  was  suggested.  The 
Aroostook  County  potato  growers’  organ¬ 
ization  was  highly  commended.  The  cran¬ 
berry  growers’  organization  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  also  pointed  out;  as  particu¬ 
larly  successful.  The  need  was  men¬ 
tioned,  however,  of  a  cranberry  picking 
machine.  While  the  theoretical  aspects 
of  farm  life  were  being  considered  in  this 
way,  the  dirt  farmers  present  were  hold¬ 
ing  meetings  in  other  rooms  and  consid¬ 
ering  practical  ways  and  means  by  which 
a  larger  part  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  can 
be  made  to  reach  the  grower’s  pocket. 

San  Jose  Scale  Increases. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  fruit  growers  the  fact  was 
'brought  up  that  San  Jose  scale  is  again 
increasing  rapidly  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  It  has  been  found  to  greater 
extent  in  Pennsylvania  and  some  other 
•States  than  in  New  England,  yet  much 
more  scale  is  to  be  found  here  than  was 
the  case  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  also 
stated  that  lime-sulphur  was  not  proving 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  spray  for  eradi¬ 
cating  them.  One  speaker  warned  or¬ 
chard  growers  who  are  using  miscible  oils 
for  scale  not  to  spray  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  below  40  degrees,  claiming  that 
considerable  damage  has  been  done  as  a 
result  of  spraying  at  a  low  temperature. 
There  was  a  long  discussion  about  the 
relative  merits  of  liquid  sprays  and  dust 
sprays.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that  while  dust  sprays  were  very  de¬ 
pendable  in  caring  for  peaches,  they 
should  be  used  in  a  supplementary  way 
in  the  apple  orchard.  One  expert  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  use  of  liquids  until  the  calyx 
spray  had  been  given,  dusting  being  re¬ 
lied  upon  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Orchard  Fertilizers.- — Prof.  R.  J. 
Anthony  of  State  College,  Pa.,  told  the 
fruit  growers  how  to  use  fertilizers  to  the 
best  advantage.  lie  said  that  the  use  of 
potash  had  not  been  found  profitable. 
Phosphate  had  not  given  very  much  di¬ 
rect  benefit,  but  had  been  of  value  indi¬ 
rectly.  Trees  kept  in  sod  without  being 
mulched  or  fed  soon  die  out.  Acid  phos¬ 
phate  on  an  orchard  in  grass  brought  in 
a  much  better  sod,  including  a  good 
growth  of  clover  from  which  the  trees 
benefited.  When  trees  are  in  annual  cul¬ 
tivation  no  profitable  return  was  found 
from  the  use  of  fertilizer.  There  was 
danger  of  exhausing  the  humus  in  culti¬ 
vated  orchards,  and  unless  a  cover  crop 
was  used  the  trees  would  eventually 
starve  to  death.  Cover  crops  were  of 
much  greater  importance  than  fertilizers. 
It  had  not  been  found  that  a  sod  orchard 
fed  with  manure  gave  any  better  crop 
than  one  in  which  chemical  fertilizers 
were  used.  Sod  orchards  and  cultivated 
orchards  properly  cared  for  gave  about 
the  same  returns. 

Fruit  in  the  East. — Paul  C.  Stark 
of  Louisiana,  Mo.,  said  that  last  year  he 
arranged  for  exhibits  of  apples  from 
many  sections  at  certain  shows,  and  of 
all  the  fruit  exhibited  the  apples  from 
New’  England  and  the  Hudson  River  sec¬ 
tion  excited  the  most  interest  and  made 
the  best  impression.  Mr.  Stark  recom¬ 
mended  Vermont  as  ideally  situated  for 
the  growing  of  high-class  fruit.  In  the 
course  of  his  talk  Mr.  Stark  spoke  of  an 
interesting  fruit  development  in  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  where  cherries  are  frozen 
in  barrels  and  kept  for  a  year  if  neces¬ 
sary,  being  sold  to  bakers  for  making 
cherry  pies.  In  the  course  of  his  re¬ 
marks  Mr.  Stark  advised  against  over¬ 
pruning.  He  had  found  that  the  best 
growers  were  not  cutting  their  trees  near 
Iv  so  hard  as  was  the  case  10  years  ago, 
and  believed  trees  were  brought  into  bear¬ 
ing  much  earlier  as  a  result.  It  was 
stated  at  one  of  the  fruit  growers’  meet¬ 
ings  that  apple  production  had  not  kept 
pace  with  the  demand,  and  that  for  the 
past  10  years  fewer  apple  trees  had  been 
planted  than  had  gone  out  of  bearing. 

Selling  Products  for  Farm  Women. 
—At  the  meeting  on  the  last  day,  Mrs. 
Heorge  U.  Crocker  brought  out  some  in¬ 
teresting  facts  about  the  methods  by 
which  the  Woman’s  Farm  and  Garden 
Association  was  bringing  the  women  of 
the  country  and  the  city  into  closer  con¬ 
tact.  This  organization  maintains  a  sales¬ 
room  in  Boston  to  which  the  products  of 
the  farm  women  are  consigned.  A  large 
business  is  being  built  up,  and  in  many 
instances  farmers’  wives  are  receiving 
several  hundredd  ollars  a  year  for  their 
products.  Mrs.  Crocker  spoke  of  one  town 
in  Vermont,  the  women  of  which  could 
find  nothing  to  sell  until  they  began  to 
put  up  wild  strawberries.  Now’  all  of  the 
strawberry  products  from  this  town  are 
sold  even  before  they  are  shipped. 

E.  1.  FARRINGTON. 


Farmers  who  read  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
will  miss  something  worth  while  if  they  don’t 
get  Hoffman’s  1923  Catalog. 

This  is  a  bigger,  better,  more  complete 
Book-of-Facts  than  any  former  issue.  Will  be 
of  real  help  to  anv  Seed-buyer. 

Gives  in  plain  words,  up-to-date  Facts  on 
Seed  for  all  the  standard  Farm  Crops. 

Lists  the  right  varieties — kinds  that  have 
proved  reliable. 


Seed  Oats  that  yield  better ...  Corn  that 
gives  heavier  ensilage,  or  more  bushels  for 
your  crib.  .  .Clover,  Alfalfa  and  Timothy  that 
will  catch  and  make  better  stands.  .  .Sure  Pas¬ 
ture  Grasses.  .  .Potatoes  that  produce.  .  .The 
right  types  of  Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas,  Barley, 
or  other  field  crops  you  grow. 

Gives  pointers  on  their  culture — there  might 
be  just  one  idea  you  never  thought  of  before, 
that  would  mean  dollars  to  you. 


Get  this  Catalog — it’s  free — put  your  name 
and  address  on  a  Post  Card.  Mail  it  today. 
Learn  more  of  why  “Hoffman’s  Seeds  Pay.’’ 


Yours 

for  the  asking 
Write  for  it 
to-day! 


Mention  the  samples 
you  would  like  to  have 
—we’ll  gladly  send  them 
along — free  of  charge. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  15,  Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

-  - - 


Clovers-AIfalfa : 


Good,  clean,  live  American  seed. 
Hardy  strains.  Insure  the  best  kind 
ol  production.  Put  them  to  work  for  you  this  spring. 
SAMPLES  FREE. 


CppJ  Aais  .  Field  of  our  special  “Side”  Oats  that  made 

V/aia  .  i00  bu.  per  acre.  Catalog  offers  5  other 

kinds — it  will  pay  you  well  to  sow  such  Seed.  SAMPLES 
FREE. 


Seed  Corn: 


Extra  early, 
kinds  for  husking, 
white — dent  or  flint.  Costs 
only  30c  per  acre. 
SAMPLES  FREE. 


Ten  kinds.  Heavy- 
tonnage  s  i  1  o-c  o  r  n. 
medium  or  late 
Yellow — 


CORNELL1AN 
and  EMPIRE  OATS 


GREE 


CERTIFIED  RUSSET 
POTATOES 


ROBUST  BEANS 
CORNELL  No.  11  CORN 


Viclding  ability  thoroughly  tested.  Inspected  for  disease-freedom  end'puritv  Condition  and  delivery  "guaranteed 
Write  for  records,  descriptions  and  prices.  Ask  your  County  Agent  about  them. 

QUAKER  HILL  FARM  BOX  M.  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE 


AN  EXTRA  COW 


self  with 


KEEP  AN  EXTRA  COW 
And  get  the  extra  profit 
without  burdening  your 
extra  feed  cost. 


ROSS’  GENUINE  EUREKA  CORN 

Will  do  it  for  you.  This  corn  has  made  won¬ 
derful  records  the  world  over.  For  your  pro¬ 
tection  every  bag  of  Genuine  Ross’  Eureka 
bears  our  trademark.  Let  us  send  you  our 
big  1923  catalogue.  Dept.  ft. 

Northern  Grown  Seeds 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.  -  Worcester,  Mass. 


D SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select 
Stock— None  Better — 53 

years  selling  good  seeds  to  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Prices  below 
all  others.  Extra  lot  free  in 
all  orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flovsers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford. III. 


GRIMM 
ALFALFA 


Guaranteed  not  to  winter  kill  There  it 
no  other  proof  of  genuineness.  Next  in 
importance  is  Freedom  From  Weeds, 
Scott’s  Grimm  is  carefully  selected  and 
thoroughly  cleaned  for  Freedom  From 
Weed  Seeds  and  Dead  Grains.  Grimm 
is  reasonable  in  price  this  year.  Let  us 
quote  prices  and  send  our  Seed  Book. 
It  tells  “IIow  to  Know  Good  Seed.” 


O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 


32  Seventh  Street  - 


Marysville,  Ohio 


SEED  CORN 

Golden  Glow  Bailey  Deni 

Duke’s  Imp.  White  Cap 

Grown  in  Canada,  especially  suited  to  New 
Y oi  k  State  conditions.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  0.  DUKE  SEED  CO.,  LIMITED 

Ruthven,  Ontario. 


Gladioli  America  K 

above  and  other  varieties  *»  B.  N.  Hi,  ion,  Gbubni,.  Okie 


IUK8ANK 
TOMATO 

Earliest  of  All  , 

“By  far  the  earliest  smooth¬ 
est, largest, most  productive 
and  best  of  all  early  Toma-  . 

toes  ’’  says  Luther  Burbank.  The  skin  slips 
yL1i0?lthe,fa?n  flesh, making  itespeciafiy 
desirablef  or  salads.  Unsurpassedfor  canning 

J°Jfr{?Drd?ni^notcorrlpletewitbounhiswon- 
derful  Burbank  creation.  Send  15cforpacket; 
or  zoc  for  two. 

Our  1923  Catalog  pictures  and  describes  the 
WrfteforYl:  ^es  ^  the  ^ove^es*  Flowers. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

*  *  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD.  MASS. 

In  Business  Since  1856 


GREGORYS  SEED? 


Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 


Highest  purity  and  vitality,  and  sold  at  reasonable 
prices.  Customers  say  Ford’s  Sound  Seeds  give 
Best  and  Biggest  crops.  If  not  satisfied  with  the 
seeds,  get  your  money  back.  Send  today  for 

Ford’s  1923  Catalog 

A  reliable  book  of  seeds,  plants,  trees,  bulb*. 
Write  today;  send  names  and  addresses  of  friend*. 

FORD  SEED  CO  ,  Box  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (wilt 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crimson, 
orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with  ea-.y 
planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Seud  for  .free  illustrated  catalog  of  over 
one  hundred  magni  ficent  varieties- 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  253,  Now  Lebanon.  N.  Y. 


60,000  OL/VDIOLUS  3E3ULBS.  ah  , 

true  to  name.  Ill  health  forces  sale  of  complete  stock. 

Write  for  particulars.  C.  W  CLAPP,  30 1  Plaaaaot  A*a  ,  Na»fcur|.  N.V 
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25th  Anniversary  of  Forrest’s  Seeds 

You  Can  t  Get  More  Value  No 
Matter  How  Much  You  Pay 

For  eighteen  years  we  have  had  one 
grower  on  the  Island  of  Amagar  in  Denmark 
(where  the  best  Danish  cabbage  seed  is 
grown)  grow  our  Danish  Cabbage  Seed.  He 
is  one  of  the  very  few  growers  in  Denmark 
that  owns  his  own  land,  grows  his  own  cab¬ 
bage  and  selects  the  heads  to  be  set  out  for 
seed.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  grower  in  Denmark,  and  commands 
a  higher  price  for  his  seed  than  many  other 
growers.  Our  Copenhagen  market  cabbage  is 
grown  by  the  same  grower. 

NOTE  OUR  LOW  PRICES. 

Copenhagen  Market 

$3.00  lb . 80c  Oz . 30c  Pkt... ‘..5c 

Glory  of  Enkhuzen  ( Origination  Stock  from  Holland) 


Lb... 

..$3.00  J4  lb  •  • 

. . ,80c 

Oz 

. 30c 

Pkt.. 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield. 

No  Better  Stock. 

Lb... 

..$2.25  54  lb. . 

Oz 

. 20c 

Pkt.. 

Late  Flat  Dutch. 

Lb... 

..$2.25  lb. . 

Oz 

. 20c 

Pkt. . 

Selected  Onion  Seed. 

10  lbs.  and 

over. 

Per  Lb. 

Lb. 

Va  Lb. 

Oz. 

Pkt. 

Globe. 

. $1.80 

$2.00 

.65 

.20 

.05 

Globe 

: .  1.25 

1.35 

.40 

.15 

.05 

iobe . . . 

.  1.40 

1.50 

.50 

.15 

.05 

ivers. . 

.  1.25 

1.35 

.40 

.15 

.05 

.  1.25 

1.35 

.40 

.15 

.05 

Southport  White 
Southport  Yellow 
Southport  Red  G1 
Yellow  Globe  Dan 
Red  Wethersfield 

Our  twenty-fifth  anniversary  catalogue  gives  you  correspondingly  low 
prices  on  all  farm,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  Just  drop  a  postal  card. 

THE  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Inc.  Box  32,  Cortland,  N.  Y 


The  Most  Successful  Gardeners  use  HARRIS’  SEEDS 


That’s  one  reason  they  are  successful.  Another  Is  that,  to  succeed,  a  gardener  must  be  a 
sbiewd  man  and  one  who  knows  where  to  buy  seeds  to  the  best  advantage.  Harris’  seeds  are 
grown  in  the  north  and  produce  earlier  and  better  crops  than  seeds  grown  further  south. 
They  are  raised  according  to  modern  scientific  methods  of  breeding  which  keeps  them  up  to 
the  highest  possible  standard  as  to  quality  and  yield. 

Harris’  seeds  are  sold  direct  from  our  farm  to  gardeners  at  wholesale  prices.  We  do  not 
sell  to  dealers  at  a  lower  price.  There  is  a  label  on  every  lot  of1  seeds  telling  just  how  many 
seeds  out  of  100  germinated  in  our  test.  We  raise  Vegetable  seeds,  Flower  seeds  and  Farm 
seeds,  all  of  the  very  highest  quality.  Catalogue  free.  If  you  raise  vegetables  for  market 
ask  for  our  Market.  Gardeners'  price  list  also. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Box  23,  Coldwater,  N.  Y 


Certified 

*  Blue  Tag  a 

Seed  Potatoes 

Their  actual  use  has  shown  a  yield  2  or  3 
times  greater  than  from  the  use  of  local 
seed. 

They  are  healthy,  selected,  high  yielding 
strains,  grown  under  rigid  inspection. 

Machine  graded  and  hand  sorted  to  con¬ 
tain  only  sound  tubers  weighing  2  to  12 


ounces. 

Packed  in  even  weight  sacks  holding  8,  10 
or  11  pecks  as  ordered. 

The  Blue  Tag  on  every  Bag  is  your  pro¬ 
tection  against  inferior  seed. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements  and  the 
variety  you  prefer.  Attractive  prices. 

Our  supply  is  limited.  Don't  delay. 

N,  Y.  Coop.  Seed  Potato  Ass’n,  luc. 

103  Byrne  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A 


47  Year*  of  Service 

RED  CLOVER 
ALFALFA 

■YWARF  E. 

V  RAPE 

WHITE 

CLOVER 

AISYKE 

\TATURAL 
111  GRASSES 

English 
rve 

Red 

top 


Car  or  Ton 
Loti 

Peas,  Tim- 
pthy,  Crim¬ 
son,  Vetch 


IFe  Buy,  Sell 

and  Recltan 

Canary 

Hemp, 

Sunflower.  Bird 

Rape. 

Orchard 

Grass,  Ky.  Blue 

G  r  a  s  s 

,  Sun- 

shine 

.  Moon, 

Venus 

Brands 

SEI 

EDS 

I.  L.  RADWANER  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Merchants 

Office  and  Warehouse,  83  Water  Street,  New  York  City 


i 


DIBBLES 


Northern  grown  from  pedigree  stock  seed,  on 
soils  especially  adapted  to  the  best  development, 
of  each  variety,  are  unexcelled  as  to  purity, 
quality,  ’  vigor,  freedom  from  disease  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  For  this  Spring's  planting,  we 
offer  a  stock  of  around 

100,000  BUSHELS 

which  were  taken  direct  from  fields  where  the 
vines  ripened  naturally  or  grew  green  until  killed 
by  frost  in  the  late  Autumn.  Our  list  comprises 

“The  best  fourteen  varieties” 

extra  early,  early,  medium  and  late,  a  selection 
approved  by  Dr.  William  Stuart  of  the  U.  S. 


Department  o  Agriculture,  whom  we  consider 
the  greatest  American  authority  on  potatoes. 
The  best  potato  for  main  crop  is  Dibble's  Russet, 
a  variety  that  we  have  foundto  be  more  vigorous 
in  growth,  more  free  from  disease,  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  any  other  sort  now  grown  on 
American  soil.  Scores  of  our  customers  have 
written  us  that  Dibble's  Russet  “has  doubled 
their  crops."  If  your  crop  last  season  was  un¬ 
satisfactory,  or  if  your  seed  is  “run  out”  now'  is 
the  time  to  get  new  stock  seed.  Seed  potatoes  are 
cheap  this  year.  W e  have  a  few  thousand  bushels 
of  Dibble's  Certified  Russets  at  most  attractive 
prices.  Send  at  once  for  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed 
Catalog,  10  sample  packages  of  Dibble’s  FIYt'E1 
Farm  Seeds  and  up-to-date  Price  List  i  IxIjIj 


Address ,  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HEADQUARTERS  for  Seed  Potatoes,  Com,  Oats,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  and  All  Farm  Seeds 


THE  MAILBAG 


The  Strawberry  Leaf-roller 

What  is  the  best  dust  or  spray  to  use 
for  strawberry  blight  that  is  caused  by 
worms  which  curl  the  leaves  and  hatch 
into  moth  in  the  Spring?  Soon  the  berry 
patch  looks  as  if  a  fire  had  gone  over  it. 
There  were  quite  a  few  worms  in  my 
new  berry  bed  last  Summer.  w.  b.  it. 

North  Wales,  Pa. 

I  suppose  the  insect  troubling  the 
strawberry  plants  of  W.  B.  II.  is  the 
common  strawberry  leaf-roller.  The  light 
reddish-brown  moths  appear  during  May 
and  lay  their  pale  green  eggs  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves.  The  eggs  hatch  in 
about  one  week,  and  the  caterpillars  roll 
the  leaves  and  eat  off  the  epidermis  until 
the  leaves  dry  up,  turn  brown,  and  look 
as  though  scorched  by  tire. 

Frequent  spraying  with  arsenate  of 
lead  paste,  3  lbs.  to  50  gals,  of  water,  or 
with  powdered  arsenate  of  lead,  1V2  lbs. 
to  50  gals.,  is  the  best  means  of  control. 
In  order  to  make  the  solution  stick  to  the 
leaves  and  spread  over  them,  it  is  best  to 
add  2  or  3  lbs.  of  laundry  soap  (dissolved 
in  hot  water)  to  the  spray  mixture.  One 
application  should  be  made  as  the  plants 
begin  blossoming  and  a  second  about  two 
weeks  later.  Strawberry  beds  about  to 
be  abandoned  should  be  plowed  under  and 
not  allowed  to  remain  as  breeding  places 
for  the  insect.  glenn  w.  herrtck. 


Crushing  Stones  for  Fertilizer 

I  notice  in  traveling  through  North  and 
Northwest  New  Jersey  that  almost  afl  the 
farms  are  very  stony.  Do  you  think  it 
would  pay  to  purchaser  a  stone  crusher 
and  travel  from  place  to  place  crushing 
the  stones  into  dust,  thereby  relieving. the 
farmers  of  the  (tests  and  turning  it  into 
fertilizer?  Are  the  stones  composed  of 
fertilizing  composition?  james  durst. 

No.  We  can  safely  say  that  it,  would 
not  pay.  Some  stones,  like  forms  of 
granite,  contain  quantities  of  potash,  and 
for  many  years  costly  experiments  have 
been  made  to  render  this  potash  available. 
There  are  dozens  of  processes  for  doing 
this,  taken  out  under  patents.  One  of 
the  most  promising  consists  of  crushing 
the  dust,  putting  it  into  a  solution  of 
chemicals  and  then  passing  an  electric 
current  through  it.  This  was  tried  in 
New  England,  where  potash  is  needed  in 
the  soil,  and  is  contained  in  many  of  the 
rocks.  The  process  costs  too  much  for 
profitable  working.  Several  parties  have 
tried  putting  crushed  rock  on  the  market 
as  a  fertilizer.  It  did  not  pay.  You 
could  not  hape  to  crush  rocks  to  dust 
with  an  ordinary  rock  crusher.  You 
might  find  some  work  at  crushing  rock 
for  road  work,  but  this  idea  of  turning 
rocks  into  fertilizer  is  a  dream  which  we 
advise  you  promptly  to  forget. 


Sewage  Pollution  of  Well 

The  sewage  of  the  house  is  coming 
down  from  a  sink  into  the  ground.  The 
well  is  situated  3S  ft.  lower.  The  surface 
of  the  water  is  14  ft.  from  the  ground. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  sewage  should  pol¬ 
lute  the  water?  We  noticed  the  taste  of 
the  water  changes  somewhat.  E.  P. 

Branchville,  N.  ,1. 

Yes;  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  cess¬ 
pool  or  other  accumulation  of  house  sew¬ 
age  to  pollute  a  well  38  ft.  distant,  and 
if  the  well  is  below  the  sewage,  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  its  doing  so  is  increased.  In 
general,  the  underground  flow  of  soil 
waters  follows  the  grade  of  the  surface, 
and  a  well  situated  on  a  lower  grade  than 
a  cesspool  and  between  it  and  a  stream 
toward  which  surface  water  flows  is  in 
greater  danger  of  contamination  than  one 
on  a  higher  level  than  the  source  of  pol¬ 
lution.  There  are,  however,  underground 
channels  and  obstructions  to  the  natural 
course  of  water  that  make  it  impossible 
to  say,  in  any  given  instance,  just  what 
may  happen.  m.  b.  d. 


Origin  of  Indian  Summer 

I  have  been  interested  in  reading  the 
accounts  of  the  time  and  origin  of  Indian 
Summer.  Perhaps  the  legend  as  told  me 
by  an  Oneida  Indian  will  be  of  interest: 

“In  the  Fall  Indian  lazy,  no  gather 
crops;  snow  come,  cover  everything  up, 
so  Indian  starve.  Great  Spirit  sorry  for 
Indian,  potaoes  not  dug,  corn  not  gath¬ 
ered,  so  He  send  Indian  Summer  to  give 
Indian  another  chance  to  gather  crops.” 

Pennsylvania.  william  b.  rhoads. 


|  AVaughan 
Bulb  means 
allow 
Certain 


Rainbow  Garden 
^Gladiolus  Flowers; 

for  $1—  Xfaughan’s  Gladioli  are 
bm  .  v  grown  on  our  own 

Farms  in  Michigan  where  soil, 
“'mate  and  cultural  skill  born  of 
Wi  forty  years’  experience  unite  to 
produce  the  finest  of  flowers  and 
bulbs.  Our  Rainbow  Collection 
for  $1.00,  postpaid  anyw'here  in 
theU  nited  States, includes  30  bulbs 
of  ten  or  more  beautiful  varieties, 
all  flowering  size.  Vaughan’s 
— .  Gardening  Illustrated,  a  seed 
catalog  unlike  others,  containing  74 
full  colorillustrations  sent  with  each 
order,  or  mailed  FREE  on  request. 


VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 

Department  Y 

10  Weit  Randolph  St.  41  Barclay  Strut 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


or  Small  Sfiruits 

Plante  Husky  Plants 
rialllS  of  Known  Worth 


Sturdy  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries — all  kinds  of  berry  plants  for  the 
home  garden.  Also  Grape  vines  ready  tc 

bear  and  Fruit  trees  of  choice  kinds,  besides  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  ornamentals  for  Horae  Grounds,  *»li  of 
quality  to  please  the  most  exacting:. 

Fully  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE 


Our  Catalog  is  really  a  true  index  to  all  that 
_  is  worthwhilein  thewayof  both  small  fruits 
*  and  fruit  trees.  Ourlineof  hardy  perennials 
is  quite  extensive.  We  pride  ourselves  especially  in  the  type 
of  plant-product  we  send  out.  It  will,  niake  customers 

our  friends.  Please  write  for  Catalog!  TODAY. 

Lovett’s  Nursery,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.J. 


BRECK’S  BELMONT  TOMATO 

The  best  Early  for  Green  bouse  Culture 
or  for  the  Home  Garden. 

Pkt.,  5c.;  oz. ,  40c.;  lb.,  $1.50; 
lb.,  $5.00. 

BRECK’S  SELECTED  COPENHAGEN 
MARKET  CABBAGE 

Pkt.,  10c.;  Vi  oz.,  25c.;  oz.,  40c.; 
X  lb.,  $1.50. 

Send  for  Free  1923  Seed  Catalogue 


BRECK’S 


Seedsmen  Since  1822. 

51  NORTH  MARKET  STREET 
BOSTON  -  -  -  MASS. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Hardy,  healthy,  true-to-name  plants  of  best 
fruiting  quality,  direct  from  NURSERY  to  yon. 


100  250  1000  5000 

Premier  .  $0.00  $1.60  #5.00  $22.50 

Big  Joe  . . 90  1.60  5.00  22.50 

Chesapeake  .  1.10  2.25  7.00  32.50 

Lhpton  . 90  1.00  5.00  22.50 

Big  Late  . 00  1.60  5.00  22.50 

Dunlap  . 80  1.40  4.00  18.75 

Ford  . 00  1.60  5.00  .  22.50 

Gandy  . 80  1.40  4.00  18.75 

Gibson  . 00  1.60  5.00  22.50 

Wm.  Belt  . 00  1.60  5.00  22.50 

Champion  E.  B .  2.25  4.00  15.00 

Luoretia  Dewberry...  2.50  4.50  16.00  75.00 


500  at  the  1000  rate.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
State  inspected.  Order  direct  or  send  for  free 
catalogue  describing  29  varieties. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  and  Raspberry  Plants 

Or  QUALITY 

Read  m>  book.  "  INTENSIVE  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE” 

A  great  little  book  for  $1.  Plant  some  of  my  SIL¬ 
VER  MEDAL  varieties  and  success  is  yours.  Free  Cat¬ 
alog.  LOUIS  6RATON.  Whitman,  Mass. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Gandy  and  Klondyke,  $3  per  1.000  ;  30c  per  100.  Chesa¬ 
peake.  *5  per  1.000  and  T 5c. per  loo. 

I1SK  WOO|)8  LAKH  -  Del uiar,  Delanurr 


^GRAPEVINES 


66  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted  sto.  *. 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  20c.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  LEWIS  R0ESCH,  Box  E,  Fredonia,  N.  Y 


o  a  D  V  C  AND  choice 
rv  JT  H.  O  SMALL  FRUITS 

from  your  own  carden.  Delicious  grapes  for  table,  juice 
or  jelly.  Strong  canes,  well  rooted.  Easily  grown, 
little  care.  Small  Fruits  to  bear  second  year— Cur¬ 
rants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  etc.  Shrubs.  Calal  ig. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Box  23  Fredonia,  New  York 


PLANTS,  BULBS,  VINES  and  SEEDS  ^»L*)A 

Price  list  free.  David  Kodway  Hartly,  Delawait 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Sunnyside  Strain  of  Number  Nines,  selected  12 
years.  Two  first  prizes  New  York  State  Fair,  1922 
Plant  them  to  insure  big  crops  of  smooth  white  po¬ 
tatoes.  Beautifully  illustrated  circular  on  request. 
Also  Green  Mts  and  Cobbler*.  K1I.EV  JtttOS., Seimctt, N  I. 


Certified  Russet  SEED  POTATOES 

Strain  led  Russets  2  years  in  Starrs  Station  Test.  Write 
for  price.  D.  8.  Hollenbeck  1  Tully,  N.  V. 


DflTATfllN — Carman.  Cobbler.  Noblight,  Russett,  Moun- 
lU  I  A  I  UCu — tain. Ohio. Rose.  Others  C.W.  FORO,  Fisbart.N  T. 


Cri'Tk  OATS  BARLEY,  WHEAT,  POTATOES.  New 

\r  1*11  varieties.  Tremendous  yielders.  Bestqualiiv. 

&  A  BEAD,  Read’s  Exp.  Farms,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


Green  Mountain  Certified  SEED  POTATOES  sa°le 

Grown  under  State  Inspection.  Write  for  spring 
delivery  price*  6.  T.  CARTER.  Marathon. Cortland  Ce.,N  t. 


CABBASt  PLANTS.  Raspberry.  Black  berry,  Dewberry  &  St  w  • 
berry  plants.  <fc  Privet,  Sweet  Potato  seed,  A6paiag,)f> 
roots,  vegetable  set  a.  Cat.  free.  M.  ».  IORRO,  Vinelan*,  K.  J 
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Grow 


Burpee’s  Annual 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

Burpee’s  Annual  tells  the  plain 
truth  about  the  best  Seeds  That  Grow. 
It  describes  the  Burpee  Quality  Seeds. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening 
Burpee’s  Annual  will  be  mailed  to 
you  free.  Just  tear  out  the  coupon  and 
fill  in  your  name  and  address  below. 

— - -  EAR  HERE - - - 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

SEED  GROWERS  PHILADELPHIA 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee's  Annual. 

100-7 

Name _ _ _ 


Legal  Questions 


Broken  Contract  on  Land  Sale 

In  November.  1021,  I  sold  my  place  on 
contract.  Thebuyer  paid  $100  down  and 
was  to  pay  $30  a  month  until  April  1, 
1022 ;  then  he  was  to  pay  the  balance  on 
April  1.  and  I  was  to  give  him  the  deed 
when  I  received  full  payment.  His  law¬ 
yer  had  the  contract  recorded  on  our 
deed.  Before  April  1  the  buyer  went 
away  sick  and  died,  leaving  no  relatives 
in  this  country,  and  not  being  a  citizen 
of  the  United  litate.  The  people  he  lived 
with  do  not  want  to  let  the  contract  be 
taken  off  our  deed,  and  say  we  should 
give  them  the  money  he  paid  us,  and  a 
lawyer  wants  us  to  give  him  $100  to  take 
the  contract  off  the  deed,  so  we  can  sell 
our  property  again,  or  mortgage  it.  What 
do  you  advise?  j.  u. 

This  is  a  case  where  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  employ  an  attorney.  The 
contract  being  on  record  makes  a  cloud 
on  the  title,  aud  can  only  be  removed  by 
application  to  the  court.  n.  t. 

Copy  of  Original  Deed 

My  neighbor  has  five  acres  of  land 
(mostly  scrub  oak),  a  shack  and  barn, 
which  he  has  owned  about  20  years. 
‘Some  years  ago  he  lost  the  original  deed 
to  the  property,  and  not  being  able  to 
locate  it  he  sent  to  the  county  seat  for  a 
copy  recently,  and  received  same.  He  is 
a  poor  man.  like  myself,  and  is  desirous 
to  find  out  if  the  copy  will  be  as  good  as 
the  original  deed  to  him  in  event  of  mak¬ 
ing  his  will  or  selling  all  or  part  of  the 
property.  The  copy  is  sealed  and  signed. 

J.  N. 

If  the  original  deed  is  on  record  in  the 
county  clerk’s  office  of  your  county,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  owner  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  have  a  copy  of  the  deed.  It  is  conve¬ 
nient  for  him,  however,  aud  answers  his 
purpose  fully  as  well  as  the  original  deed. 

N.  r. 


R.  D.  or  St. 


P.  O. 


-St»te_ 


These  Apples  Pay 

Thousands  of  farmers  and  fruit  growers  have 
made  money  by  planting  our  Apple  Trees.  We 
have  an  especially 
fine  lot  of  one-year- 
olds  In  all  leading 
varieties.  They  stand 
transplanting  well, 
and  the  tops  can  be 
easily  shaped  to  suit. 


We  can  also  supply 
your  needs  for  other 
Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits  and  Ornament- 1 

a  Is,  _ 

Write  for  fret  Fruit  Booh  and  Price  Lilt 


J3yto 


NURSERY 


Box  8 


Yales ville.  Conn. 


Securing  Payment  from  Debtor 

A  is  a  single  man  living  alone  on  his 
father’s  farm,  operating  it  for  what  he 
gets  out  of  it,  and  owns  some  personal 
property.  B  is  a  transient  with  family 
who  goes  to  live  there  and  work  with  A 
without  any  written  agreement ;  simply 
verbal  understanding.  lie  probably  owns 
nothing,  unless  three  or  four  of  the  herd 
of  cows  which  has  been  increased  since 
he  came,  are  his.  C  sells  a  cow  to  B 
without  witness  or  writing.  Cow  to  be 
paid  for  March  S,  1923,  and  to  re¬ 
main  property  of  C  until  paid  for.  Noth¬ 
ing  paid  to  date,  but  B  writes  that  he  is 
going  to  pay.  Doubtful  if  cow  now  would 
bring  the  price  of  $33  which  was  agreed 
upon.  C  figured  that  he  could  take  the 
cow  hack  and  sell  again.  A,  disinterested 
party,  says  that  he  cannot  take  it  with¬ 
out  consent  of  B  ;  that  even  a  sheriff  can¬ 
not  take  it,  and  if  a  sheriff  tries  to  seize 
or  attach  anything,  B  will  simply  say 
that  he  owns  nothing  himself,  and  C  is 
bound  to  lose  all.  The  cow  now  has  a 
heifer  calf  a  month  old.  Is  the  status  of 
that  the  same  as  that  of  the  cow?  What 
can  C  do?  A  is  careful  to  avoid  joint 
ownership  and  would  probably  not  assist 
C  in  settlement.  l.  m.  s. 

If  you  had  no  written  agreement  by 
which  a  lien  was  given  you  on  the  cow, 
and  if  there  were  no  witness  present,  we 
believe  that  you  stand  in  no  better  con¬ 
dition  than  the  ordinary  creditor,  and  that 
your  remedy  would  be  to  sue  B.  After 
obtaining  a  judgment  you  could  attach 
the  cow  or  any  other  property  which  B 
had.  N.  T. 


Trees  -  Plants  -  Seeds  Contract  Work  with  Employer 


A  superb  stock  of  the  highest  grade  trees,  low, 
direct-from-grower  prices,  now  ready  for  commer¬ 
cial  orchards  or  home  planting.  Also  ornamental 
shrubs,  bushes  and  perennials.  Seeds  for  the 
vegetable  or  flower  garden.  Write  for  latest  cata¬ 
log.  It’s  free. 

Or.  Worcester  Peach — A  large-sized  , 
yellow,  firm  and  very  juicy  peach.  \ 

It  has  a  full  peach  flavor,  rich  and 
sugary.  We  have  the  exclusive  sale 
of  this  wonder  peach  and  the  Ohio 
Beauty  Apple. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 

879  Garson  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Pot-srrown  rose  bushes,  on  own  roots,  for 
everyone  anywhere.  Plant  anytime.  Old  fav¬ 
orites  and  new  and  rare  sorts,  the  cream  of  the 
world's  production*.  “  Dingree 
Roses  "  known  as  the  beat  for  72 
years.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  Write  for  copy 
of 

Our  “  New  Guide  to  Rose 
Culture”  for  1923.  It’s  FREE 
I  Illustrates  wonderful  "Dlngrae  Roaea" 
in  natural  colors.  It 'a  more  than  a 
catalog— It’s  the  lifetime  experience 
of  the  Oldest  and  Leading  Rose  Growers  in 
■m  America.  A  practical  work  on  rose  and  flower 
culture  for  the  amateur.  Offers  600  varieties  Roaes  and 
other  plants,  bulbs  and  seeds,  and  tells  how  to  grow  them. 
Edition  Limited.  Established  1850.  70  Greenhouses. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  Box  195,  West  Cr*«,  Pt. 


Fruit  Trees 


A  SPECIALTY. 

Write  now  for 
prices  on  high- 
grade  NurserjnStock,  sold  direct,  at  lowest 
prices,  Satisfactory  quality  apd  condition 
guaranteed.  Write  At  Once  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R  New  Haven,  Missouri 


A  New  Hampshire  man  bought  an  or¬ 
chard  in  Georgia.  He  incorporated  it 
with  his  New  Hampshire  orchard,  under 
the  laws  of  that  State,  at  $230,000.  He 
gave  me  a  contract  to  manage  the  Georgia 
orchard  for  three  years,  November  1, 
19_i-November  1,  1923,  I  to  receive  a 
stated  salary  and  a  stated  percentage  of 
the  profits.  This  contract  was  signed  by 
him  as  president  of  the  company.  He 
also  gave  me  a  contract  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  give  me  $1,000  in  stock  each 
year,  this  contract  being  signed  by  him 
personally.  He  sold  the  Georgia  orchard 
January  1.  1923.  The  new  owner  makes 
out  that  I  was  now  under  his  employ, 
but  did  not  mention  contract.  The  pre 
vious  owner,  with  whom  I  have  the  con¬ 
tract,  makes  out  notifying  that  he  had 
sold  the  property.  He  said  he  told  the 
new  owner  what  my  monthly  salary  was 
and  that  I  was  to  receive  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  the  profits,  but  did  not  men¬ 
tion  the  matter  of  stock  to  him.  He  said 
he  would  attend  to  that  himself.  Tie  (the 
previous  owner)  also  said  that  very  likely 
he  would  want  to  take  me  to  his  New 
Hampshire  orchard  (“within  the  time 
limit  or  sooner”)  quoting  exact  words  in 
parenthensis.  Contract  is  to  manage  this 
orchard,  not  to  go  anywhere  he  wishes  to 
send  me.  Would  you  advise  me  what  is 
customary  in  such  a  case  as  mine? 
►should  a  new  eontract.be  drawn  up?  If 
not.  wbat  should  he  done  about  it? 
Georgia.  r>.  j.  m. 

There  is  so  much  confusion  in  the  va¬ 
rious  agreements  which  have  been  made 
between  you  and  the  other  two  parties 
that  we  would  advise  that  you  have  a  new 
contract  drawn,  specifying  in  detail  vour 
rights  and  the  rights  of  others.  We  "sug¬ 
gest  that  this  contract  he  drawn  by  a 
competent  and  reliable  attorney,  n.  T. 


fdaloney's 

FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


The  finest  that  skill  and  science  can  produce  direct 
from  our  upland  nurseries  to  you  at  growers’  prices. 

«r  f  .  70%ofour  business  comes  fromjold  customers  ;  we  give  them  sat- 

^CSSti°Ck  an^  ser\'jce  That’s  the  answer-After  a  man  has  once  had  our 

Malonev6  'Vf  get  he  wants  if  he  orders  from  us  and  he  knows 

Maloney  sells  at  cost  of  production  plus  one  profit  so  the  price  will  be  right. 

You  Get  What  You  Order  When  You  Buy 

MALONEY  TREES 

Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Ornamentals 

grown  under  ideal  climatic  conditions  by  the  largest  Nursery  in  New  York 
State,  employing  the  newest  and  most  scientific  methods  of  culture,  handling 
and  selling.  In  this  Nursery  belt,  scale  and  fungus  diseases  are  unknown  and 
as  our  Nurseries  are  under  State  inspection  as  well  as  under  the  constant 
personal  supervision  of  one  of  the  firm, 

We  Can  Guarantee  Yon  Sturdy,  Absolutely  Healthy  Upland  Grown  Stock 

We  know  that  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy  our  stock  depend  abso¬ 
lutely  on  our  ability  to  furnish  stock  that  will  bear  true  to  name— so  Mr.  A 
,•  Maloney  selects  all  scions  for  budding  from  trees  which  are  bearing  the 
choicest  truit  that  s  why  we  can  positively  guarantee  that  our 

Trees  Will  Bear  True  to  Name 

In  the  same  way  every  single  step  from  the  importation  of  the  seedling  until 
the  tree  is  shipped  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  one  of  the  firm  We 
know  we  are  sending  you  the  tree  you  order. 

Send  today  for  our  big  Descriptive 
Catalog.  It  tells  just  the  things  the 
fruit  grower  and  planter  should  know 
about  our  nursery  stock,  and  much 
valuable  information  on  planting 
and  the  care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines. 

Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you 
our  scientific  business-like  way  of  growing 
and  selling  trees— Let  us  show  you  over  our 
400  acres— Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have 
the  trees  and  plants  you  want.  We  will 
send  you  exactly  vvliat  you  order  and  charge 
you  an  absolutely  fair  price. 

We  Pay  Transpertatien  Charge*  on  all  Order*  far  Over  $7  50 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERYCO.  Inc.,49  Main  St.Dansville  N  Y  VjjfALONEY ,Shruht 
W.  J.  Maloney,  Sec.  Damville’e  Pioneer  Nureeriee  A.  E  Maloney  Pre.’  VOUrQwiwdt 


Better  Fruit  Trees 

Guaranteed  true  to  name— direct  to 
you,  no  dealers,  no  agents.  43  vears’ 
reputation  for  square  dealing.' 


<( 


Kelly  ”  Planting  Pays 

Our  new  price  list  which  quotes 
new  and  attractive  prices  is  now 
ready. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  the 
l‘J3o  Catalog  today— NOW. 

Kelly  Brothers  Nurseries 

N.  Y. 


1160 


never 


Danaville, 

regret 


Kelly  Trees 


PEACH  TREES 


Jinterplanted  between  apple  offer  a  quick 
return  and  a  permanent  orchard.  AI! 
peach,  apple  and  pear  offered  by  u* 
were  budded  from  the  best  bearing 
orchards— grown  in  our  fine  sandy  loam 
soil  which  means  Fibrou*  Root*  and 
dug  so  as  to  preserve  those  fibrous  roots. 
Complete  descriptive  catalogue  Fre®, 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

Box  A,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


TREES S  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 

CATALOG  FREE 

Great  Bargains,  Standard  Varieties, 
Best  Quality,  Low  Prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  refunded.  70  years  in 
buaine8a  proof  of  our  responsibility. 
Write  for  Nursery  and  Seed  catalog. 
PETER  BOHLENDER  &.  SONS 

„  mo  Spring  fl‘ll  Nurseries 

U01 A±  Tippecanoe  City,  ( Miami  Co.)  Ohio 


Fruit  Trees 

SOIL,  climate  and 
nursery  skill  com¬ 
bine  to  make  King 
Fruit  Trees  healthy, 
hardy  and  true-to-name. 

We  sell  direct  to  the 
planter — you  save  the 
salesman’s  commission 
and  get  dependable  stock. 

Our  1923  Catalog  pictures  and  describes  money- 
makingvarieties  of  Apples,  Peaches,  PearS.Grapes 
and  Small  Fruits.  Gives  suggestions  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  home  grounds.  'Write  for  your  copy — free. 

King  Bros.  Nurseries 

Box  40  Danaville.  N.  Y. 

In  Bueinese  45  Years 


Reliable  Fruit  Trees  aud  Berry  Plants 

Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 
Apple,  3-4-ft  25c.  Peach,  3-ft».  20c  each,  postpaid, 
oend  today  for  our  1023  money  saving  catalog 

A1LEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva.  Ohio 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

c  rTMEvYvN*,DUS£N  NURSERIES 

C.  1.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R,  Geneva,  N  V, 


GROWcoj^?D  ROSES 


Anyone  can  succeed  with  Conard 
.  Star  Roses— guaranteed  to  bloom 
or  your  money  back  Varieties  for 
v  every  climate,  every  purpose,  all 
with  the  durable  Star  Tag  to  tabeL 

each  rose  in  your  garden  Simple  directions  with  ever/ 
rofce.  Send  now  for  complete,  free  illustrated  catalog 

CONARD  wJoi,,.  Px 


Guaranteed  to  Bloom 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
I  he  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’U  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  .? 
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The  most  important  subject,  so  far  as 
farmers  are  concerned,  which  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  legislators 
during  the  present  session,  deals  with 
proposed  changes  in  our  rural  education 
law, 

A  measure  is  to  be  introduced  based  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
of  Twenty-one.  Under  this  plan  a  large 
number  of  districts  are  to  be  grouped  into 
a  community  unit,  which  is  to  serve  as 
the  unit  of  taxation  and  administration. 
A  further  important  recommendation 
specilies  that  each  community  unit  shall 
provide  for  four  years  of  high  school  in¬ 
struction,  either  within  or  without  its 
bounds,  and  for  transportation,  except 
when  exempted  by  superior  school  author¬ 
ity.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the  committee’s 
program  is  to  bring  about  consolidation. 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  has  gone  on  record  in  favor  of 
the  above  report,  except  that  he  strongly 
desires  to  substitute  the  county  as  the 
unit  in  place  of  the  community.  The 
commissioner  spoke  at  length  in  support 
of  his  contentions  before  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Society. 
In  accordance  with  the  commissioner’s 
views  a  separate  bill  may  be  introduced, 
designed  to  substitute  the  county  as  the 
unit  of  administration  and  taxation.  Dr. 
Graves  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  consoli¬ 
dation,  Here,  unfortunately,  his  interest 
seems  to  end,  except  that  he  desires  State 
aid  to  assist  in  establishing  the  proposed 
system.  Apparently  he  is  not^  concerned 
with  the  farmer’s  economic  position.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  farmer’s  dollar 
or  the  average  net  income  of  the  farmer 
and  his  family  are  not  even  treated  as  a 
remote  element  in  any  way  to  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  greatly  increased  taxation 
which  will  be  necessary  to  establish  a 
system  of  consolidation.  Farmers  in  gen¬ 
eral  fear  that  if  a  consolidated  program 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  present 
educational  authorities  they  would  dis¬ 
play  a  heart  of  steel  in  the  execution  of 
their  mandate  when  the  farmer’s  heart 
was  in  need  of  sympathy.  We  have  not 
forgotten  how,  during  the  operation  of 
the  township  school  law,  our  Department 
of  Education  insisted  on  the  execution  of 
a  program  which  increased  our  school 
taxes  ‘100  per  cent  in  one  year. 

Governor  Smith  has  recently  #  assumed 
the  leadership  of  consolidationists,  and 
has  suggested  tluit  a  bill  be  introduced 
which  would  make  consolidation  compul¬ 
sory  at  once.  In  an  interview  with  The 
Knickerbocker  Press,  Dr.  Graves  quotes 
Governor  Smith  as  stating  that  in  a  com¬ 
munity  unit  where  the  family  most  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  central  point  is  not  more 
than  eight  miles  away,  the  transportation 
might  cost  $2,000  a  year.  Governor 
Smith’s  figures  would  be  more  applicable 
for  a  consolidated  unit  on  Palm  Peach, 
but  so  far  as  their  application  to  the  hills 
of  New  York  is  concerned,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Governor’s  survey  lias  not  pene¬ 
trated  beyond  the  bounds  of  New  York 
City.  During  a  Winter,  such  as  we  are 
now  experiencing,  $2,000  wouldn’t  pay 
the  snow  bill  for  keeping  the  roads  open. 
Horses  would  have  to  be  depended  upon 
for  transportation,  and  how  many  teams 
would  be  necessary  to  get  the  children  to 
school  on  time?  What  portion  of  $100  a 
day — just  for  team  hire — would  it  cost 
to'  transport  the  children  from  20  rural 
schools  to  a  consolidated  school,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plan  which  the  Governor  has 
suggested?  •  , 

There  would  be  encouragement  for  the 
development  of  a  uniform  plan  of  con¬ 
solidation  were  it  not  for  our  rigorous 
Winters.  We  have  had  nearly  50  inches  of 
snow  (Saratoga  County  63  inches)  since 
December  1.  At  this  writing  the  roads 
are  dangerous  for  big  loads  of  children 
to  be  transported  over.  It  is  frequently  a 
half-day’s  job  for  the  milk  farmer  to  de¬ 
liver  his  milk  when  he  is  located  five 
miles  from  the  station.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a 
fine  display  of  mercy  to  compel  many  of 
our  youngsters  to  walk  a  mile  or  more  to 
the  present  school  site  or  main  road,  when 
snows  are  deep  and  weather  frigid,  and 
there  wait  to  be  picked  up  and  trans¬ 
ported  several  miles  further  to  the  con¬ 
solidated  school? 


The  opinion  is  sometimes  expressed  that 
the  farmer  is  indifferent  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  education  his  children 
receive.  My  experience  gives  me  absolute 
conviction  that  such  a  statement  should 
be  roundly'  condemned.  I  believe  that  a 
true  revelation  of  facts  would  show’  that 
the  percentage  of  parents  who  are  indif¬ 
ferent  concerning  the  education  .of  their 
children  is  far  greater  in  the  city  than 
it  is  in  the  country. 

We  w’ant  improvements.  Help  boost 
the  farm  up  to  the  same  economic  plane 
that  is  enjoyed  by  other  industry,  and  we 
soil-tillers  will  show  you  how’  to  make  a 
country  beautiful.  We  will  outbid  the 
cities  for  teachers  of  quality.  Our  school- 
houses  and  our  school  grounds  will  match 


DOMESTIC — February  1  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  the  gas-purifying  plant  of  the 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Gas  Light  Company 
killed  three  persons,  injured  many  more, 
and  caused  a  property  loss  of  over  $300,- 
000. 

United  States  District  Judge  J.  J. 
Banks  February  3  overruled  the  demurrer 
filed  by  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  the 
injunetion  obtained  by  the  Japanese-lan- 
guage  schools  restraining  the  School  De¬ 
partment  from  enforcing  the  regulations 
providing  for  the  elimination  of  foreign 
languages  from  the  first  and  second  grades 
and  the  substitution  of  English.  The 
court  modified  the  injunction,  how’ever, 
and  held  that  the  school  law  was  consti¬ 
tutional  and  not  a  violation  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 


The  Story  of  the  McIntosh  Apple 

Tf  there  be  anything  in  the  slogan  “Slow  and  sure  wins  the  race,” 
the  McIntosh  has  victory  ahead — whatever  that  may  mean — for  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apple  tree  was  in  existence  several  years  before  the  originator  of 
the  Wealthy  apple  was  born. 

Now  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  New  York  there  farmed  a  man  whose 
surname  was  McIntosh.  In  1811,  at  the  age  of  18,  his  son  left  home  and 
journeyed  to  Canada,  settling  in  Matilda  Township,  Dundas  County,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada,  not  over  40  or  50  miles  south  of  Ottawa.  In  clearing  away 
the  second  growth  for  a  building  place,  he  came  across  some  young  apple 
trees.  Fortunately,  he  spared  them.  Had  he  cut  a  little  mox*e  vigorously 
with  his  scythe,  or  been  in  too  great  a  hurry,  the  McIntosh  would  never 
have  been  named.  As  it  was,  one  of  the  seedlings  grew. 

On  August  24,  1815,  a  sou,  Allan,  was  bom  to  the  family  in  Canada. 
To  this  boy  credit  is  given,  for  having  “originated”  the  McIntosh  apple. 
Had  the  tree  been  on  the  land  of  a  nurseryman  or  a  fruit  man  we  can 
imagine  that  it  would  soon  have  come  to  the  front.  Unfortunately,  it  bore 
unheralded  for  years,  until,  about  1870,  Allan  McIntosh  began  its  propa¬ 
gation.  We  owe  much  to  this  son  who  brought  the  variety  to  notice,  but 
we  ought  not  to  forget  the  father,  through  whose  thoughtfulness  the  tree 
was  spared.  Fortune  has  dealt  justly  in  bequeathing  both  the  name  of  the 
father  and  the  son  upon  this  meritorious  fruit.  Since  its  introduction  it 
has  spread  rapidly. 

The  McIntosh  unquestionably  has  in  its  veins  the  blood  of  the  Fameuse, 
or  Snow  apple.  The  clear,  juicy,  white  flesh,  crisp,  tender  and  fine-grained, 
mild,  yet  with  a  pleasing  and  characteristic  aroma,  is  familiar  to  all  who 
have  eaten  of  this  fruit.  The  color  is  beautiful.  In  highly  colored  speci¬ 
mens  from  Lake  Champlain  or  the  Hudson  Valley  the  coloring  is  a  solid 
red,  almost  a  blackish-red,  with  a  conspicuous  bluish  bloom.  Ordinarily 
the  greenish-yellow  ground  color  is  washed  and  blushed  with  attractive 
red,  and  striped  and  splashed  with  carmine.  Among  dessert  apples  the 
McIntosh  is  one  of  the  best.  To  some  the  rather  thick,  tough  skin  is 
objectionable;  yet,  once  beneath  it,  the  partaker  soon  forgets  this  demerit. 

No  matter  how  good  the  fruit  of  a  variety  may  be,  if  the  tree  is 
inferior  it  cannot  be  grown  successfully  commercially.  In  the  McIntosh 
we  have  an  unusually  strong  and  hardy  tree.  It  comes  into  bearing  young 
and  bears  well,  though  it  is  inclined  to  be  biennial.  Unfortunately,  the 
fruit  does  not  ripen  evenly,  and  it  does  not  hang  especially  well,  so  that  it 
is  best  harvested  in  more  than  one  picking.  It  is  in  season  in  September 
or  October,  but  may  be  held  in  cold  storage  until  January. 

This  matter  of  season  is  truly  serious.  Were  the  McIntosh  a  Winter 
apple  it  would  stand  supreme  as  a  dessert  sort,  but  it  is  a  Fall  apple,  and 
its  season  is  short  at  that.  This,  added  to  the  extensive  plantings  that 
have  been  made,  has  given  some  to  question  whether  the  market  can  handle 
the  quantity  that  a  few  years  more  will  see.  So  far  McIntosh  has  topped 
the  markets  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  it  is  yet  not  well  enough  known  to 
be  demanded  by  the  consumer.  Time  alone  can  answer  whether  McIntosh 
can  be  overplanted. 

Both  in  Canada  and  in  New  York  State  the  McIntosh  is  being  used 
extensively  as  one  of  the  parents  in  the  development  of  a  notable  race  of 
seedlings  with  the  good  quality  of  McIntosh.  Already  varieties  both 
earlier  and  later  than  the  McIntosh  have  been  produced,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  near  future  will  see  a  long-keeping  sort  to  further 
extend  the  season  of  this  delicious  variety.  h.  b.  t. 


We  are  well  fed  on  oroposals  and  their 
attendant  theories.  We  understand  and 
appreciate  the  benefits  which  are  expected 
to  result.  But  why  should  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  consolidation  in  our  climate 
be  carefully  left  out  from  the  public  utter¬ 
ances  of  our  educational  authorities?  The 
question  should  be  propounded  :  Can  the 
average  farmer  stand  a  dollar  an  acre 
school  tax?  Or.  eventually,  can  he  stand 
a  school  tax  which  will  approach  two  dol¬ 
lars  an  acx-e?  The  construction  of  con¬ 
solidated  schools  with  their  equipments, 
teacberages.  improvement  of  necessary 
roads  and  transportation  will  cost  enor¬ 
mous  sums  of  money.  In  this  Connection 
we  should  not*  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  average  farm  is  assessed  for  pretty 
near  what  it  is  worth,  while,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  and  city  and  village  real  estate  in 
general  is  assessed  at  a  much  lower  rate. 
My  attention  has  just  been  called  to.  fig¬ 
ures  relative  to  the  sale  of  a  house  in  a 
neighboring  town  which  was  assessed  for 
$2,900  and  sold  for  over  $6,000.  What 
influence  do  our  educational  authorities 
suppose  this  inequality  has  on  the  farm¬ 
er’s  net  income,  and  on  his  ability  to  pay 
taxes? 


up  to  the  last  letter  of  efficiency  and 
beauty.  Our  homes  and  premises  will  im¬ 
prove  in  the  same  way.  Our  roadsides 
will  be  beautiful.  Young  forests  will  be 
planted  to  shield  and  protect  the  rough 
and  windy  portions  of  our  highways  so 
that  travel  in  Winter  will  become  more 
possible  and  much  more  enjoyable.  Com¬ 
munity  forests  will  become  commonplace. 
Our  poorer  districts  will  be  taught  to 
practice  scientific  tree  farming,  and, 
where  practicable,  to  set  aside  50  acres 
of  land  to  be  gradually  developed  into  a 
community  forest,  so  that  eventually  these 
districts  can  compare  with  the  best  in 
their  ability  to  be  self-supporting  and  the 
school  itself  leave  behind  it  a  legacy  which 
may  justly  be  envied.  A  sound  educa¬ 
tional  policy  will  beget  such  developments, 
and  we  still  will  be  back  among  the  hills, 
far  away  from  the  slums  and  the  white 
lights  of  the  city,  but  happy  and  useful 
in  our  pursuit  of  agriculture.  The  alter¬ 
native  to  this  is  to  load  our  backs  with 
taxes  without  any  sane  program  for  con¬ 
structive  development,  so  that  we  can 
pay  our  bills,  and  the  State  will  reap,  as 
a  heritage,  immense  areas  of  desolate 
country.  d.  boyd  pevexdorf. 


Fire  at  Roosevelt,  N.  J.,  February  3 
destroyed  a  two-story  frame  building 
owned  by  Armour  &  Co.,  with  a  loss  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  police  at  $75,000.  The 
building  was  300  ft.  long  and  150  ft. 
wide,  and  was  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizer. 

February  3  a  series  of  tidal  waves 
caused  by  ocean  earthquakes  resulted  in 
property  damage  amounting  to  $500,000 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Benjamin  W.  Morse  and  Harry  F. 
Morse,  indicted  jointly  with  their  father, 
Charles  W.  Morse,  and  several  others  for 
alleged  conspiracy  to  defraud  investors 
through  sale  of  stock  in  the  United  States 
Steamship  Company,  were  arrested  Feb¬ 
ruary  6  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  New 
York  City,  aboard  a  Washington-bound 
Pullman  car.  Through  legal  action  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Bridgeport  they  have  thwarted 
efforts  of  Federal  officers  to  return  them 
to  New  York  to  plead  to  the  indictments. 
After  entering  tentative  pleas  of  not 
guilty  they  were  released  in  bail  of  $15.- 
000  each  pending  a  hearing  on  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus. 

Marooned  on  an  island  in  Northern 
Lake  Michigan,  his  skull  fractured  and 


aid  from  the  mainland  cut  off  by  ice  floes, 
Jesse  Cole  of  Chicago  lay  close  to  death 
February  6  while  airplanes  of  the  United 
States  Air  Service  sped  northward  to 
save  him.  Lieut.  A.  L.  Jewett,  acting  air 
officer  for  the  Chicago  district,  received 
an  appeal  from  Rudolph  Fick,  cousin  of 
young  Cole,  who  had  received  word  of 
the  accident.  The  youth,  he  said,  wai 
employed  at  a  lumber  camp  on  Beaver 
Island.  A  telephone  message  said  Cole’s 
head  had  been  caught  between  two  logs 
and  that  he  was  without  medical  aid. 
Lieutenant  Jewett  communicated  with 
Selfridge  Field  at  Mount  Clemens,  Mich., 
where  Major  Carl  Statz  dispatched  two 
fliers  as  a  rescue  expedition.  The  fliers 
plan  to  pick  up  a  physician  and  promised 
to  take  the  injured  man  to  a  Detroit  hos¬ 
pital  if  he  could  be  moved. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  —  Chairman 
Daniel  P.  Witter  of  the  Assembly  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  announced  at  Al¬ 
bany.  N.  Y.,  February  2  that  he  would 
introduce  in  the  lower  house  a  bill  de¬ 
signed  to  combine  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  with  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  both  to 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
hoard  of  managers  of  Cornell  University. 
The  legislation,  Mr.  Witter  said,  was  the 
result  of  an  investigation  directed  by  ag¬ 
ricultural  experts,  with  the  view  to  en¬ 
larging  the  scope  of  the  research  work 
carried  on  at  both  places.  Duplication  of 
effort  will  be  avoided  and  a  consequent 
greater  realization  of  benefits  from  the 
work  of  both  institutions  would  be  en¬ 
joyed  through  enactment  of  the  measure, 
Mr.  Witter  explained. 

Skunk,  raccoon  and  opossum  skins 
were  from  10  to  20  per  cent  lower  at  the 
opening  sales  at  Montreal,  February  6, 
of  the  mid-Winter  fur  auction,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  prices  brought  last  Sep¬ 
tember.  Only  mole,  bear  and  squirrel 
skins  were  unchanged.  ’Total  sales 
brought  $350,000. 

The  United  States  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  has  i*evoked  its  former  ruling  that 
jule  bags  imported  in  bales  must  be  indi¬ 
vidually  marked.  It  was  found  that  the 
expense  of  individual  marking  was  greatly 
disproportionate  to  the  value  of  the 
goods,  and  the  Treasury  Department  re¬ 
versed  itself. 

WASHINGTON— Losses  sustained  by 
the  Government  from  wartime  operation 
of  railroads  and  its  aftermath  of  earning 
guarantees  and  damage  settlements  will 
total  approximately  $1,800,000,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  data  made  available  February  3 
for  the  first  time  in  a  report  by  James  C. 
Davis,  Director  General  of  Railroads, 
sent  to  Congress  by  President  Harding. 
Not  only  does  the  amount  come  within 
Congressional  appropriations  already 
made,  but  there  will  be  a  return  to  the 
Treasury  of  about  $400,000,000  in  cash 
and  railroad  securities.  Mr.  Davis’s  esti¬ 
mates  are  based  on  the  showing  actually 
made  in  liquidation  of  the  accounts  be¬ 
tween  the  Government  and  corporate  own¬ 
ers  of  80  per  cent  of  the  railroad  mile¬ 
age  which  the  Government  took  over. 
Most  of  the  settlements  yet  to  be  made 
are  expected  to  result  in  payment  to  the 
Government  in  cash  or  securities. 

Exclusion  of  Japanese  immigrants  and 
a  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  aliens 
admissible  from  European  countries  would 
be  provided  for  by  sections  of  a  proposed 
permanent  immigration  restriction  act 
approved  February  5  by  the  House  Im- 
igration  Committee.  Japanese  exclusion 
would  be  made  possible,  under  a  general 
provision  of  the  bill,  which  sets  forth 
“that  an  immigrant  not  eligible  to  citi¬ 
zenship  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States.”  To  meet  treaty  stipula¬ 
tions  exceptions  would  be  made  in  the 
cases  of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  professors 
of  colleges,  members  of  any  “learned  pro¬ 
fession”  and  bona  fide  students  “who  seek 
to  enter  the  United  States  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  study  at  an  educational  insti¬ 
tution  particularly  designated”  by  them. 
Such  students  who  marry  after  entering 
the  country  would  be  deported,  however. 

Under  the  agreement  concluded  in  prin¬ 
ciple  at  the  Treasury,  February  1,  for 
.  funding  Great  Britain’s  debt  to  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  will  pay  to 
the  United  States  in  62  years  a  total  of 
$13,178.000, (XX)  to  wipe  out  or  liquidate 
the  $4,075,000,000  borrowed  by  her  during 
the  world  war.  The  agreement  provides 
for  flat  payments  averaging  $161,000.00(1 
a  year  for  the  next  10  years,  and  for  pay¬ 
ments  averaging  $184,000,000  a  year  for 
the  next  52  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  debt  will  be  wiped  out.  Pay¬ 
ments  are  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an 
accumulative  sinking  fund  system,  under 
which  payments  on  the  principal  or  the 
amount  funded  will  increase  as  the  inter¬ 
est  charges  decrease. 

Consideration  of  farm  credits  legislation 
was  concluded  by  the  Senate  February  2 
when  it  passed  the  Len root -Anderson  bill. 
The  measure  now  goes  to  the  House, 
where  the  Capper  co-operative  credits  bill 
is  under  study.  The  vote  on  passage  was 
unanimous,  69  members  voting,  the  meas¬ 
ure  going  through  without  materia) 
amendment.  The  Lenroot-Anderson  bill 
provides  for  a  maximum  eredit  of  $1,320,- 
000.000  for  agricultural  loans  through  the 
existing  farm  loan  system  by  establish¬ 
ment  of  12  agricultural  credit  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  12  bank  districts.  Each 
would  have  $5,000,000  capital  from  the 
Government,  with  authority  to  double  the 
entire  capital  of  $60,000,000.  Authority 
to  issue  $1,200,000,000  in  tax-free  deben¬ 
tures  to  provide  additional  loaning  cap¬ 
ital.  would  be  given,  subject  to  approval 
of  the  farm  loan  board. 
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More  Days  Wear 


When  you  see  this  bright  Red  Ball  on 
Rubber  or  Woolen  Footwear  you  can 
immediately  identify  it  as  being  the  kind 
that  is  worn  by  over  ten  million  people. 

“Ball- Band”  (Red  Ball)  Footwear  has 
been  proving  itself  to  an  increasing  number 
of  wearers  for  thirty-six  years. 

Such  a  test  and  such  a  response  —  over 
ten  million  wearers — is  surely  enough  to 
give  you  confidence  when  you  buy  foot¬ 
wear  bearing  the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark. 

Supply  every  member  of  your  family 
with  “Ball- Band”  (Red  Ball)  Lightweight 
Rubbers  —  good-lookin  g — long-wearing  — 
the  kind  they  will  like  to  wear.  We  don’t 
make  anything  but  footwear  —  and  we 
know  how. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


“The  House  that  Pays 
Millions  for  Quality 99 


333  Water  Street 
Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Look  for  the  Red  Ball 
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A  New  and  Better  Goodyear  Cord  Tire 

with  the  beveled 
All-Weather  tread 


You  know  what  a  marvelously  good  tire  the 
Goodyear  Cord  Tire  always  has  been. 

Now  it  is  made  even  more  efficient  and  econom¬ 
ical,  by  a  remarkable  improvement  in  its  tread. 

This  new  All-Weather  The  clean-cut  rugged 


Tread  is  made  from  an 
extraordinarily  efficient 
rubber  compound,  the 
most  serviceable  we  have 
ever  devised. 

It  is  semi-flat,  instead  of 
round, giving  broader 
road  contact,  which  also 
offers  greatly  increased 
resistance  to  wear. 


blocks  are  buttressed  at 
the  base  by  heavy  cir¬ 
cumferential  ribs,  knit¬ 
ting  the  whole  tread  de¬ 
sign  into  a  firmer  unit. 
The  blocks  which  line  the 
tread  on  either  side  are 
beveled  at  the  outer  edge, 
relieving  the  carcass  from 
the  strain  of  vibration  as 
wear  proceeds. 


With  no  sacrifice  of  non-skid  efficiency  this  new  tread 
runs  more  quietly  and  smoothly,  while  adding  thousands 
of  miles  to  the  life  of  the  tire.  You  can  get  the  improved 
Goodyear  Cord  now,  at  no  extra  price  —  your  Goodyear 
Service  Station  Dealer  has  your  size. 

Made  in  all  sizes  for  Passenger  Cars  and  Trucks 


'copyright  1923,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co,,  Inc. 

Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 


Save  Money 

Like  This 


On  FENCE,  OATES 

STEEL  POSTS,  PAINTS 
and  ROOFING 


Jim  Brown  it  smashing’ 
all  records  this  year. 
Dlract  -  f  rom-Fe  c  tory , 
freight  prepaid  prices 
save  you  more  money  08 
than  ever.  Hundreds  v 
of  styles  of  Fencing, 
Gates.  Barb  Wire, 

8teei  Posts,  Roofing 
and  Paints.  Highest 
quality  Guaranteed 

Prices  l 
cut  way  v 
down)  \ 


FREE  BOOK 

Write  for  Jim  Brown’ s  big  new 
Bargain  Book,—  FREE)  See 
Jim  Brown’s  Factory  Prices, 
Freight  Prepaid.  Send  post¬ 
card  or  letter  NOW. —Jim 
Brown,  President. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

D.pt,  4309  Cl«v*tan4.  Ohio) 


j  ail safes. 

m 


FENCE 
gATEs 
POST S 
ROOFING 
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Rural  New  York 


By 

ELMER  O.F1PPIN 

Edited  by 
L.  H.  BAILEY 

This  book  is 

a  study  of 
the  Soils,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Animal 
Husbandry  and 
other  resources 
of  New  York 
State  and  its 
manufactures  as 
they  pertain  to 
agriculture;  380  pages,  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  charts.  A  valuable  book 
for  reference.  Price,  $2.50. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker^ 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  N.Y. 


Cider  Mills 

for  every  purpose 

Farquhar  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses  are  made 
in  four  sizes,  adapted  for  community  work  or 
large  manufacturers.  Tanks  have  adjustments 
for  eliminating  all  swelling  or  shrinking. 
Elevator  has  slat  bottom.  No  dirt  is  carried 
into  the  press.  Loading  and  unloading  truck 
platforms  on  each  side  of  press  allow  continuous 
pressing,  no  delay.  Pressure  platform  is  iron 
hound,  preventing  expansion  and  leakage  at 
the  corners.  Construction  throughout  is  the 
finest  in  every  detail.  All  Farquhar  presses  are 
guaranteed.  Give  perfect  seivice  for  many 
years. 

Write  for  catalogue  giving  full  information 
on  Farquhar  presses  and  eider  mills.  Also  ask 
for  booklet 

“By-Products  of  Fruit.” 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 
Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


PAINT 


$1,25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  eallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  mites. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


] 
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Legal  Questions 


Contract  and  Mortgage 

Nearly  three  years  ago  I  sold  a  farm 
to  persons  who  paid  $1,200  down  and 
then  .$40  a  month  until  they  had  paid 
.$2,000  and  interest.  I  sold  it  to  them 
by  contract,  and  the  lawyer  stipulated 
that  the  money  had  to  be  paid  into  his 
office.  The  lawyer  who  made  this  con¬ 
tract  has  left  the  firm  he  belonged  to.  I 
have  not  been  notified  about  it.  Is  it 
against  the  law  for  anyone  else  to  sign 
his  name  if  he  has  left  the  firm?  I  have 
still  $1,000  to  draw  from  the  man  who 
bought  the  farm.  Can  I  take  the  matter 
out  of  the  firm's  hands  now  that  one  has 
left  and  draw  this  money  myself?  In 
the  contract  it  states  that  this  $1,000 
has  to  be  paid  a  year  after  the  $2,000 
and  interest  up  to  date  has  been  paid. 
The  interest  was  paid  up  to  July  1,  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  has  elapsed  in  get¬ 
ting  the  deed  ready  and  bond  and  mort¬ 
gage  papers,  etc.,  and  the  man  only 
signed  the  bond  and  mortgage  papers  on 
September  30,  and  the  lawyer  has  made 
it  out  that  the  $1,000  has  not  to  be  paid 
until  September  30,  1923,  giving  the  man 
four  months’  grace  over  my  instructions 
and  against  the  contract.  Can  this  be 
altered?  I  have  paid  them  (the  lawyers) 
for  recording,  and  they  did  not  send 
papers  on  to  me  to  see  that  they  were 
correctly  made  out  before  filing  fhem. 
Will  it  cost  anything  more  to  alter  the 
date  from  September  30  to  July  1?  p. 

New  York. 

If  your  mortgage  has  been  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  recorded  it  cannot  be  changed 
in  any  way,  and  your  only  remedy  would 
be  to  draw  a  new  mortgage.  Probably 
your  lawyer  did  what  he  thought  was 
for  your  best  interest  when  he  extended 
the  time  of  payment  for  a  short  time. 

We  are  unable  to  say  from  the  facts 
stated  in  your  letter  whether  the  firm  of 
attorneys  has  been  dissolved  or  not,  nor 
can  we  say  as  to  whether  or  not  the  at¬ 
torney  in  question  had  authorized  anyone 
to  sign  his  name  to  letters.  If  the  con¬ 
tract  has  been  superseded  by  the  deed 
and  mortgage  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  money  be  paid  at  the  attorney’s,  and 
you  can  collect  it  yourself.  N.  T. 


Discontinued  Damage  Suit 

I  had  an  auto  accident  April  23,  1919. 
and  was  sued  for  $2,000.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  put-up  job,  as  I  had  ho  fault  in  the 
accident,  and  only  very  trifling  injury  in¬ 
curred  to  youngster.  I  engaged  a  lawyer, 
and  instead  of  fighting  in  court  as  I 
wanted,  he  simply  had  my  name  removed 
from  the  calender.  I  paid  him.,  $50,  but 
he  gave  me  no  receipt  from  the  party 
who  sued  me.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  get  the  case  on  the 
calender  again  and  fleece  me  if  I  bought 
property,  or  had  my  money  in  the  bank 
in  my  own  name  again?  You  see,  it  is 
now  3%  years  since  the  accident,  and 
have  had  no  trouble  since  I  paid  the  law¬ 
yer  $50.  L.  e.  o. 

New  York. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  case  against  you  from  the 
facts  given  by  you,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  at  this  time  suspect  that 
your  lawyer  has  improperly  taken  care 
of  your  case.  If  your  attorney  was  able 
to  obtain  a  discontinuance  of  the  case 
without  the  necessity  of  a  trial,  you 
should  feel  that  he  had  done  you  a  service. 
There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  this 
might  have  occurred.  There  might  have 
been  no  appearance  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  your  attorney  asked  for  a 
dismissal  of  the  case.  That  being  true, 
the  case  is  ended.  If  your  attorney  ob¬ 
tained  a  stipulation  of  discontinuance 
from  the  other  party,  that  would  end  the 
case.  Why  not  ask  your  attorney  just 
what  did  happen,  then  you  will  know? 

N.  T. 


Sale  of  Mortgaged  Cows 

A  buys  a  farm  from  II  upon  which 
(here  is  a  first  mortgage  held  by  C.  C 
is  anxious  about  his  mortgage,  and  re¬ 
quests  A  to  give  him  a  collateral  chattel 
mortgage  upon  A’s  cows,  same  being  for 
$400  and  reading  that  it  is  automatically 
released  as  soon  as  $400  has  been  paid 
upon  the  first  mortgage  held  by  A.  C 
gives  this  mortgage  merely  to  reassure 
A.  C  has  met  the  regular  payments  and 
interest  on  the  first  mortgage  to  date, 
and  now  wishes  to  dispose  of  the  cows, 
but  the  full  $400  has  not  been  paid.  If 
A  objects  to  the  sale  of  the  cows,  what 
can  C  do?  Can  he  make  him  accept 
them  as  $400  paid  on  the  first  mortgage? 
Can  he  sell  them  and  apply  the  amount 
received  on  the  first  mortgage? 

New  York-  H.  M.  E. 

The  mortgagor  cannot  dispose  of  his 
cows  without  the  consent  of  the  mort¬ 
gagee.  Neither  can  he  make  the  mort¬ 
gagee  take  the  cows  in  full  satisfaction 
of  the  mortgage.  If  he  is  selling  the  cows 
for  full  value,  he  will  probably  find  no 
objection  to  the  sale  on  the  part  of  the 
mortgagee,  provided  the  ‘amount  received 
is  turned  over  to  him.  N.  t. 


The  young  man  approached  the 
father  of  his  sweetheart  with  the  request 
to  marry  her.  “Can  you  support  a  fam¬ 
ily?”  the  old  man  asked.  “Heavens!” 
the  indignant  suitor  replied,  “I  only  asked 
for  the  girl.” — Judge. 


February  17,  1923 

Agoodcldyriend 

Remember  the  good  old- 
fashioned  mustard  plaster 
grandma  used  to  pin  around 
your  neck  when  you  had  a 
cold  or  a  sore  throat? 

It  did  the  work,  but  my 
how  it  burned  and  blistered ! 

Musterole  breaks  up  eolds  In 
a  hurry,  but  It  does  its  work  more 
gently,  —  without  the  blister. 
Rubbed  over  the  throat  or  chest  it 
penetrates  the  skin  with  a  tingling 
warmth  that  brings  relief  at  once. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard, 
it  is  a  clean,  white  ointment  good 
for  all  the  little  household  ills. 

Keep  the  little  white  jar  of 
Musterole  on  your  bathroom  shelf 
and  bring  it  out  at  the  first  sign  of 
tonsillitis,  croup,  neuritis,  rheuma¬ 
tism  or  a  cold. 

Sold  by  dmggistaeverywhere,  in  jars  and 

tubes,  35c  and  65c;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Vhy !  It’s  not  m< 
..-its  mu  Qoocfoven 

,  ‘  i.'ll'T'  'Ml  .Mil  lit  (/  A 


Red 
Cross 
Empire 
Pipeless 
W rite  for 
co  lo  r  cat¬ 
alogue  and 
free  plan 
sbeet. 


Please  don’t  compliment  me 
on  the  cooking — you  can 
thank  my  — 

RED  CROSS 
RANGE 

It  upholds  a  reputation  of  60  years 
as  the  finest  baking  range  in  all 
the  world — a  deeper  and  extra 
roomy  fire  box;  full  size  oven, 
scientifically  ventilated  and  easily 
operated;  convenient  reservoir; 
high  warming  closet. 

No  wonder  its  record  of  uniform 
results  appeal  to  the  modern 
housewife. 

A  booklet  ilThe  Overt  behind 
the  Pie"  is  free  for  the  asking. 

Co-Operative  Foundry  Co. 
Dept.  2  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  FARMING  PAYS 


Every  firmer  wants  to  save  labor,  time,  seed,  korte -power, 
and  raiae  bitter  crops.  The  WESTERN,  8  machine*  in  !•  will 
do  all  of  this,  It  hat  proven  it  to  thousands.  It  pulverizes  and 
packs  as  deep  a \  plowed, leaves  a  loose  mulch  on  top.makGG 
a  perfect  eeed  l»«d  In  out  operation.  Get  6  to  10  bushels  pep 
acre  more  by  rolling  winter  wheat  and  other  growing  grain  In 
tho  3j?finr,  whether  aoil  ia  loose  or  hard  crusted  ana  cracked. 
The  WE«?TERN  bae  no  squal  for  this  work  or  for  covering 
clovar  and  grass  eeed. 

MAOC  IN  13  HZtt.13  9  MOTIONS 


JTMCSt  WHtCLS  AWCTHe 

_ _ _ _ _  _  _  ^^v^secretof  our 

m  - 

our 
FRCf 

Catalog.  It 
proves  our  state-  -m 
ment*.  explains  con¬ 
struction  and  work, 
why  it  produces  bettsf  re¬ 
sults  than  any  other  roller. 

Contains  letters  from  f  armars 
using  it  and  other  valuable  infer- 
mation.  *  Worth  its  weight  in  gold.9' 

Our  low  price  diroct  will  surprise  you.  — 

Wnt#  today  for  book  and  pries,  freight  pald^ 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.,  Box  138  HASTINGS,  NEBB. 


DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK 


at  garden  cultivating. 
Clears  plants  14  in.  high. 
Hub  a  tool  control  and  will 
do  accurate  work  in  crooked 
rows.  Differential  makes 
turning  easy.  All  attach¬ 
ments  are  instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  One,  two  or 
three  row  seeding  or  culti¬ 
vating.  ALSO  A  POWER 
LAWN  MOWER. 

Send  for  particular s 
GILSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
2D9  Pirk,  St.,  Perl  Wsshinglnt,  Wis 
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Ybu  Can  Make 

$500.00  to^lOOO.OO 

a  Month  Milling 

"Flavo**  Flour 

in  your  community  on  this  New  "Wonderful 
Mill— no  previous  milling  experience  necessary. 

A  North  Dakota  miller  writes:  “I  cleared  $500.00 
last  month  on  my  25  bbl.  Midget  Mill.” 

A  Tennessee  customer  says:  “My  books  show  a 
gross  profit  of  $23.60  per  day  for  my  Midget  Mill.” 

A  Kansas  man  with  no  milling  experience  says: 
“My  Midget  made  me  over  $8,000.00  net  profit  the 
first  eight  months.” 

Be  the  Mill  owner  and  have  a  permanent  business 
that  will  earn  you  steady  profits  the  entire  year. 
Grind  the  home-grown  wheat  in  your  mill,  supply 
community  with  flour  and  feed. 

You  save  the  freight  out  on  the  wheat  and  on  the  in¬ 
coming  flour  and  feed.  You  make  the  regular  milling 

grofits  and  extra  added  profits  by  milling  a  “Better 
arrel  of  Flour  Cheaper''  on  the  new  and  wonderful 
“Midget  Marvel”  self-contained,  One-Man  Roller 
Flour  Mill  that  is  revolutionizing  milling  because  of 
its  big  yield  of  high-grade  flour  at  low  cost.  When 
you  purchase  a  Midget  Marvel  Mill  from  us  you 
have  the  right  to  use  our  nationally  advertised  brand 


“FWo”  FLoxJf 

“  Famous  for  its  Flavor” 


3,000  communities  already  have  Midget  Marvel 
Mills.  There  is  a  demand  in  your  community  right 
now  for  "Flavo”  Flour.  It  is  the  most  pleasant, 
dignified  and  profitable  business  in  which  you 
could  engage.  It  will  make  you  financially  incie- 
endent.  Start  with  a  15,  25  or 
,0  bbi.  Midget  Marvel  Mill, 
according:  to  the  size  of  your 
community.  You  can  do  so  with 
comparatively  little  capital. This 
is  a  real  life-time,  rea-blooded 
proposition  —  are  you  the  right 
man?  If  you  are,  then  we  will 
sell  you  one  on  30  days  free  trial. 

Write  for  the  free  “Story  of 

■  a  Wonderful  Flour  Mill”  and  full 
I  particulars.  Do  it  now  before 

■  some  one  else  takes  advantage 

■  of  this  wonderful  money-mak- 

■  ing  opportunity  in  your  com* 

■  munity. 

I 


THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  MILL 
COMPANY 
2328  2334  Trust 


at  Factory 
St.Prlces 


J’sBest 

Roofing 


Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices,  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


durability— many  customers  report  16  and 
service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
profits  Ask  for  Book 
No.  173 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG,  CO. 

223-273  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


j  Samples  & 

i  Roofing  Book 


The  Grimm  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


Quality  in  syrup  and  sugar  is  the  great  con¬ 
sideration  and  the  money  maker.  If  in¬ 
terested,  write  us  for  catalogue  and  state 
number  of  trees  yeu  tap.  We  can  ship  Uten¬ 
sils  promptly. 

G.  II.  GltJLMM  COMPANY.  RUTLAND,  VT. 


Will  Pay  for 
! Itself  In  Two  Weeks 

Saves  fuel  and  oil.  Saves  one  man’s 
time  on  all  belt  work.  Makes  tractor 
last  longer.  Can  be  installed  in  twenty 
minutes.  Lasts  for  years.  Write  today  lot  free  literature. 
The  Pierce  Governor  Company 

^Dept.  2  ANDERSON.  1ND„  U.  S.  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  MAILBAG 


A  Traveled  Cat 

In  spite  of  the  continuous  crusade 
against  cats,  we  receive  dozens  of  letters 
from  people  who  praise  this  bewhiskered 
animal.  Most  farmers  will  tell  you  that 
the  cat  is  about  the  most  useful  domestic 
animal  on  the  farm.  The  cat  shown  here 
lives  on  Long  Island,  and  his  superior 
qualities  are  related  by  his  owner,  as  fel¬ 
lows  : 


Tommy  is  10  years  old,  and  in  those 
10  years  has  never  stolen  anything  to 
eat,  waits  until  he  gets  fed,  has  never 
killed  a  chicken  ;  in  fact,  is  afraid  of  the 
tiny  chicks.  I  taught  him  that.  In 
1914  I  took  him  with  me  to  California 
and  brought  him  back.  m.  d. 


Egg-eating  Hens 


On  page  180  E.  M.  S.  inquires  regard¬ 
ing  nests  to  keep  hens  from  eating  their 
eggs.  I  have  found  the  following  home¬ 
made  contrivance  successful  in  prevent¬ 
ing  hens  that  have  acquired  this  bad 
habit  from  continuing  to  do  so.  Place 
a  box  with  some  litter  on  the  bottom  of 
it  inside  the  nest.  Over  this  box  stretch 
loosely  a  piece  of  denim  or  other  old  cloth 
with  a  hole  in  the  center  large  enough  for 
an  egg 'to  slip  through.  As  soon  as  the 
egg  is  laid,  it  will  roll  towards  the  cen¬ 
ter,  since  that  is  lower,  and  drop  through 
into  the  soft  bed  of  litter  below.  If  you 
know  the  hen  that  is  eating  eggs,  you  can 
cure  her  by  confining  her  for  several  days 
and  feeding  her  exclusively  on  eggs.  After 
this  heroic  treatment  she  will  lose  her 
craving  for  eggs.  I  have  found  both  these 
methods  successful.  r.  willett. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


Winter  Notes 

An  old-fashioned  Winter  so  far,  and  it 
is  certainly  great  for  grains  and  grasses. 
This  section  is  mostly  grapes,  Concord, 
Niagara,  Delaware  and  large  per  cent 
Catawba,  and  we  certainly  can  grow  the 
quality  here,  but  what  we  receive  for 
them  and  what  the  consumer  pays  is 
about  50-60  per  cent  difference.  ‘  The 
prices  is  this  section  run  from  $25  for 
frosted  Catawba  to  $90  for  No.  1  Con¬ 
cords;  pony  basket,  10  to  20c,  according 
to  quality.  Not  much  going  on  at  this 
time  of  year  but  grape-trimming.  Wheat 
is  worth  $1.25:  hay.  pressed,  around  $12  ; 
beans,  marrow.  $7.50 ;  kidney,  about 
same.  Eggs  and  butter,  40e ;  pork,  light, 
dressed,  13c ;  heavy,  10c.  This  little  place 
consists  of  depot,  two  stores,  coal  yard 
(no  coaj  now),  church,  school-house" and 
about  150  people  strung  around  west  side 
of  Seneca  Lake,  and  a  beautiful  spot  in 
Summer.  HEX 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Our  roads  are  filled  with  snow,  makin; 
it  hard  for  mail.  The  county  has  appro 
priated  $2,o00  to  keep  the  highways  clean 
which  will  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket  ii 
keeping  them  open.  Some  want  the  sleigh 
widened,  the  width  of  autos,  so  that  w< 
could  auto  and  sleigh-ride  on  the  sairn 
road,  which,  I  think,  would  be  an  impos 
sibility.  It  would  be  ground  to  pieces 
and  soon  thaw  out  and  be  mud.  It  wouh 
be  a  put-over  on  the  farmer,  not  only  th< 
expense,  but  the  hard  work  to  get  black 
smithing  done,  to  say  nothing  of  wood 
work  that  this  would  call  for.  The  auto- 
had  a  good,  long  season  of  it,  and  I  thin! 
they  should  go  on  a  vacation,  and  let  ole 
Dobbin  take  a  turn  at  it.  If  this  is  evei 
carried  into  effect  in  cleaning  the  road4 
for  autos,  it  will  be  hard  to  tell  where 
to  stop,  as  one  taxpayer  is  as  much  en 
titled  to  it  as  the  erne  on  the  main  traveled 
road.  Butter,  40c ;  eggs,  36c ;  potatoes, 
50c;  red  kidney  beans,  per  100  lbs.  .8 7' 
red  marrow  beans.  $7  ;  yellow-eyes,  $6.50- 
hay,  Timothy,  $10  to  $15;  clover,  the 
same;  wheat.  $1.35;  barlev.  65c;  buck¬ 
wheat.  100  lbs..  $1.50.  "  E  T  B 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Mary  :  “What  makes  the  leaves  turn 
red  in  the  Fall?”  Maude:  “I  guess  they 
blush  to  think  how  green  thev  are  all 
Summer.” — Kansas  City  Star.  " 


How  lead  helps  you  see 


THE  use  of  lead  in  lens¬ 
making  has  made  the  plan¬ 
ets  in  the  universe  objects  as 
familiar  to  astronomers  as  are 
the  chickens  in  a  barn-yard  to 
a  farmer’s  wife. 

The  microscope  lens,  con¬ 
taining  lead,  has  enabled  sci¬ 
ence  to  count  and  classify  bac¬ 
teria  so  small  that  millions  can 
live  in  a  drop  of  milk. 

There  is  lead  in  the  telescopic 
lens  of  the  sextant  with  which 
the  navigating  officer  deter¬ 
mines  his  latitude  and  longitude 
and  plots  the  course  of  his  ship. 

Lead  gives  to  glass  the  qual¬ 
ity  necessary  for  properly  bend¬ 
ing  the  rays  of  light,  so  that  the 
magnifying  power  of  the  glass 
lens  is  enormously  increased. 

Thus  with  the  help  of  lead 
the  courses  of  stars  and  comets 
are  revealed.  The  length  of 
days  and  seasons,  even  the 
weather,  can  be  known  in  ad¬ 
vance.  With  the  help  of  mag¬ 
nifying  lenses  man  has  devel¬ 
oped  the  serums  that  protect 
humanity  against  diphtheria, 
typhoid,  and  other  diseases. 

Lead  in  other  lenses 
The  same  lead  is  used  in 
making  the  moving  picture  lens 
through  which  you  see  the 
countries  and  peoples  of  the 
world.  It  is  in  the  glass  lenses 
of  ordinary  cameras,  and  also 
in  those  of  spectacles,  eye¬ 
glasses  and  reading  glasses. 

Paint  needs  lead 

The  most  widely  known  use 
of  lead  and  its  products  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  making  paint.  It  is 
white-lead  that  gives  to  good 
paint  its  ability  to  last  long  and 
adequately  protect  the  surface. 
The  quality  of  any  paint  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  the  amount 
of  white-lead  it  contains. 


Property  needs  paint 

Until  recently  many  people 
did  not  realize  as  fully  as  they 
should  that  by  keeping  the 
natural  destroyers  away  from 
their  property  they  prolonged 
its  life.  Today,  however,  they 
are  acknowledging  the  wisdom 
of  the  phrase,  “Save  the  sur¬ 
face  and  you  save  all.”  And 
they  are  saving  the  surface  by 
painting  with  white-lead  paint. 

What  the  Dutch  Boy  means 

National  Lead  Company 
makes  white- 
lead  and  sells  it,  ftv  ^ 
mixed  with  pure  W 

linseed  oil,  un-  v?*#' 

der  the  name  ^0U\\ 

and  trademark  mmSSbl 

of  Dutch  Boy 
White- Lead . 

The  figure  of 
the  Dutch  Boy 
you  see  here  is 
reproduced  on  every  keg  of 
white-lead  and  is  a  guarantee 
of  exceptional  purity. 

Dutch  Boy  products  also  in¬ 
clude  red-lead,  linseed  oil,  flat¬ 
ting  oil,  babbitt  metals,  and 
solder. 

Among  hundreds  of  other 
products  manufactured  by  the 
National  Lead  Company  are 
battery  litharge,  battery  red- 
lead,  pressure  die  castings, 
cinch  expansion  bolts,  sheet 
lead,  and  Hoyt  Hardlead  prod¬ 
ucts  for  buildings. 

More  about  lead 

If  you  use  lead,  or  think  you  might 
use  it  in  any  form,  write  to  us  for 
specific  information ;  or,  if  you  have  a 
general  academic  interest  in  this  fas¬ 
cinating  subject  and  desire  to  pursue 
it  further,  we  will  send  on  request  a 
list  of  books  which  describe  this  meta  1 
and  its  service  to  the  civilized  world. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  San  Francisco 
Cleveland  Buffalo  Chicago  St.  Louis 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  &  OIL  CO.,  Pittsburgh 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Shavings  Bedding  for  Manure 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  use  manure  from  cow  stables  where 
the  cows  have  been  bedded  in  shavings? 
If  so,  how  long  should  the  manure  stand 
before  putting  it  in  flower,  beds,  vege¬ 
table  garden,  lawns  or  fields?  m.  G.  R. 

Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

We  would  not  use  such  manure  on 
flower  beds.  The  shavings  contain  an 
acid  which  will  have  a  bad  effect  upon 
the  soil,  unless  it  is  neutralized.  When 
the  shavings  soak  up  the  stable  liquids 


assist  in  the  fertilization  of  the  blossoms 
on  the  named  varieties.  It  is  possible  to 
restrict  the  growth  of  the  fox  vine  within 
rather  close  limits  through  pruning.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  restrict  it  as  closely 
as  one  could  the  cultivated  kind,  because 
naturally  it  may  be  a  stronger  grower. 

F.  E.  G. 


Cuttings  from  Grape  Trimmings 

I  expect  to  cut  off  four-year-old  grape¬ 
vines  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  their 


in.,  tied  into  bundles  with  the  butt  ends 
all  at  the  same  level  and  end,  and  buried 
in  loose,  well-drained  soil.  The  butt  ends 
should  be  at  the  top,  and  the  bundle 
placed  deeply  enough  so  that  4  or  5  in. 
of  soil  will  intervene  between  the  cut  sur¬ 
faces  and  the  air.  When  the  soil  has 
warmed  in  the  Spi'ing  these  are  planted 
out  in  a  trench  so  that  when  stood  up¬ 
right  the  top  bud  will  just  be  above  the 
level  of  the  ground  when  the  trench  is 
filled.  F.  E.  G. 


The  Pipeless  Furnace 

I  am  about  to  build  a  house,  and  would 
like  to  have  it  heated  with  a  reliable  heat¬ 
ing  system.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of 


4.  Would  the  pipeless  furnace  affect 
the  sale  or  rent  of  the  house?  N.  T.  O. 

Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

I  have  heated  an  eight-room  house  with 
a  one-pipe,  or  “pipeless”  furnace  for  six 
years,  and,  from  my  own  experience, 
should  answer  your  questions  as  follows: 

1.  Our  upstairs  rooms  being  used  for 
sleeping  only,  we  give  them  only  as  much 
heat  as  naturally  escapes  up  the  closed 
stairway  and  :from  the  smoke-pipe  of  the 
furnace,  which  is  carried  to  the  second 
floor  before  entering  the  chimney.  This 
takes  the  chill  from  the  rooms  and  makes 
them  comfortable  for  sleeping  and  dress¬ 
ing.  By  opening  the  stairway  door,  we 
can  warm  these  rooms  quickly.  '  Heat 
tries  to  get  up-stairs.  With  an  open  stair¬ 
way.  I  should  expect  that  the  trouble 
would  be,  not  to  warm  the  upper  rooms 
but  the  lower. 


and  are  composted  with  the  manure  they 
are  improved  as  plant  food,  but  we  ad¬ 
vise  the  use  of  'lime  along  with  them. 


Winter  Grape  Cuttings 

Is  it  advisable  to  take  grape  cuttings 
from  vines  which  have  been  trimmed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter?  Will  cuttings  grow  well 
if  taken  from  vines  left  intact  until  after 
freezing  up  and  then  planted  in  the 
Spring?  ,  _  F-D-J- 

Mountain  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Cuttings  for  grape  propagation  may  be 
taken  any  time  after  the  dormant  stage  is 
reached  in  the  Fall  up  until  three  or  four 
weeks  previous  to  leafing  in  the  Spring. 
Usually  they  are  made  during  January 
and  February,  or  after  several  days  of 
cold  weather.  It  is  not  advisable  to  take 
cuttings  from  vines  that  have  been  pruned 
any  great  time.  In  other  words,  make 
the  cuttings  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
canes  have  been  severed  from  the  vines. 

F.  E.  G. 


Fox  Grape  Near  Domestic  Varieties 

I  have  a  fox  grapevine  in  my  garden, 
taken  from  the  swamp  and  planted  at  the 
end  of  a  row  of  domestic  grapevines.  A 
neighbor  tells  me  that  fox  grape  will 
cause  the  domestic  grapes  to  go  back  to 
the  wild  state.  Will  it?  Can  I  prune 
and  train  that  fox  grapevine  as  I  do  the 
garden  grapes,  or  must  I  let  it  grow  and 
continue  to  run  as  it  does  in  the  swamp? 

Maryland.  H.  s. 

The  fox  grapevine  in  proximity  to  your 
cultivated  varieties  will  in  no  wise  affect 
the  latter  unfavorably.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  both  bloom  at  the  same  time  pol¬ 
len  from  the  fox  species  may  materially 


2.  Yes, -the  pipeless  furnace  is  very 
dusty.  So  is  any  other  hot-air  furnace 
that  I  have  ever  used,  and  I  have  used 
several.  On  this  account  alone,  I  should 
install  steam  if  putting  in  a  heating  plant 
for  my  own  use  again. 

3.  I  consider  the  pipeless  furnace  more 
economical  in  fuel  than  the  ordinary  type. 
The  only  way  to  know  this  definitely 
would  be  to  operate  the  two.  side  by  side, 
which,  of  course,  is  impracticable,  but  my 
experience  with  houses  and  furnaces  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  pipeless  is  slightly 
superior  to  the  multi-pipe  furnace  in  this 
respect.  My  furnace  uses  six  tons  of 
hard  coal  annually,  and  I  can  see  little 
difference  between  exceptionally  hard  and 
exceptionally  mild  Winters. 

4.  That  would  depend  upon  the  notions 

of  the  prospective  buyer ;  I  would  pay 
more  for  a  house  heated  by  steam  or  hot 
water.  M.  b.  d. 


Clergyman’s  Exemption  from  Taxation 

Has  a  clergyman  any  legal  right  to  ex¬ 
emption  from  taxation  on  real  estate  in 
New  York  State?  If  so,  to  what  extent? 
Would  he  have  a  legal  claim  for  moneys 
already  naid  in  for  taxes?  E.  e.  b. 

New  York. 


A  Caterpillar  Snow  Plow  at  Work  on  a  Country  Road 


growth.  I  am  wTondering  if  I  could  suc¬ 
cessfully  use  any  of  the  lateral  ends  for 
cuttings  at  this  season,  and  what  I  shall 
do  with  them  in  the  interval  until  plant¬ 
ing.  Also,  how  best  to  plant  them,  if 
planting  is  feasible?  Varieties  are  Con¬ 
cord  and  Niagara.  W.  G.  N. 

Pottstown,  Pa. 

The  past  season’s  canes  from  these  vines 
may  be  cut  into  lengths  of  from  10-12 


a  pipeless  furnace  compared  with  a  hot- 
water  system  makes  it  worth  while  in¬ 
vestigating. 

1.  Won’t  there  be  a  vast  difference  in 
the  temperature  of  an  upstairs  room  com¬ 
pared  with  the  temperature  of  the  room 
where  the  pipe  comes  up? 

2.  Does  the  pipeless  furnace  make  the 
house  dusty? 

3.  Is  the  pipeless  furnace  cheaper  to 
operate?  That  is,  does  it  take  less  fuel? 


The  real  and  personal  property  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  or  priest  of  any  de¬ 
nomination,  being  an  actual  resident  and 
inhabitant  of  this  State,  who  is  engaged  in 
the  work  assigned  to  him  by  the  church 
or  denomination  to  which  he  belongs,  or 
who  is  disabled  by  ill  health  from  the 
performance  of  such  duties,  or  over  _70 
years  of  age.  is  exempt  from  taxation  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  but  the  total 
amount  of  such  exemption  on  account  of 
both  real  and  personal  property  shall  not 
exceed  $1,500.  N.  T. 


The  BEST  is  the  CHEAPEST! 


This  Always  Was  and  Always  Will  be  True 

USE  THE  MAPES 
FAMOUS  FERTILIZERS 

The  Standard  for  Half  a  Century 

BASIS-BONE  AND  GUANO 

Availability  Without  Acidity 

Choicest  and  Most  Varied  Forms  of  Plant  Food 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  during  the  Fall  and  early  Winter  we  have  received  two  cargoes  of 
the  highest  grade  Peruvian  Guano,  and  that  ample  stocks  are  assured  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Descriptive  Circular 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 

Hartford  Branch:  239  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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STOPS 

POTATO 


Treating  the  seed  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  a  foliage  disease.  You  must 
spray  thoroughly.  Spray  with 
Pyrox  for  3  REASONS:  It  con¬ 
trols  the  blights  which  cause 
potato  rots;  kills  potato  bugs,  re¬ 
pels  flea  beetles  and  leaf-hop¬ 
pers;  invigorates  the  plants  so 
they  grow  until  harvest. 

Pyrox  is  a  smooth,  firm  paste 
— a  chemical  blend  of  poison 
and  fungicide;  more  poison 
than  U.  S.  standard  requirements. 
Fine  for  all  truck.  HOME  GAR¬ 
DENS,  small  fruits,  flowers, 
shrubbery.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  have.,  Pyrox.  write  to  us. 

Write  to-day  for  PYROX  BOOK 
— the  latest  authoritative  data 
on  spraying.  Read  them. 


Bowker  Insecticide  Company 
49  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


the  powerful 
triple 'duty  spray 


The  School  Question 


Building  New  School 

We  have  a  special  school  meetiug  to 
vote  on  a  new  schoolhouse  and  grounds. 
There  are  approximately  only  So  scholars 
that  attend  school.  Can  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools  compel  a  little  district  like 
this  to  put  up  a  brick  building,  costing 
upwards  of  $33,000.  or  nearly  $1,000  to 
a  scholar?  c.  H.  H. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Under  the  education  law  of  the  State, 
.after  the  district  has  failed  to  build  a 
school-house,  the  district  superintendent 
may  set  the  amount  that  must  be  ex¬ 
pended  on  a  new  building.  The  district 
has  the  right  to  decrease  the  amount  set 
by  the  superintendent  by  25  per  cent.  In 
case  the  district  superintendent  issues  an 
order  requiring  the  erection  of  a  new 
building,  the  people  of  the  district  have 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 


Paying  Railroad  Fare  for  School  Children 

We  live  in  the  country.  The  school 
that  my  children  are  supposed  to  attend 
is  a  one-room  school,  with  one  teacher 
teaching  seven  grades,  sometimes  eight. 
I  have  five  children  ;  am  only  sending  the 
two  smallest  to  this  school  (age  seven 
and  eight).  The  others  I  am  sending  to 
the  village.  I  have  to  pay  train  fare,  as 
it  is  five  miles  from  here;  also  tuition. 
Am  I  obliged  to  pay  mTf  oldest  daughter’s 
fare?  She  is  in  two-year  high.  The  town 
pays  her  tuition,  as  this  is  the  nearest 
high  school.  I  have  made  a  sacrifice  in 
sending  the  boy.  11  years,  and  the  girl, 
nine  years,  to  the  village,  as  I  realized 
that  they  were  getting  only  part  of  an 
education  in  the  one-room  school ;  but  I 
think,  being  there  is  a  law  to  compel 
parents  to  send  children  to  high  school, 
probably  there  is  one  for  the  town  to  pay 
the  fare  if  they  have  no  high  school.  It 
is  hard  enough  to  support  a  large  family, 
and  I  find  .the  public  school  education  my 
children  receive  rather  expensive.  F.  n. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Unless  the  district  is  willing  to  pay  the 
fare  for  your  daughter,  you  will  have  to 
bear  it.  as  there  is  no  law  by  which  you 
can  compel  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
one  placed  in  your  situation  has  a  hard 
problem  to  face  in  giving  your  children 
the  educational  opportunity  that,  you  feel 
they  should  have. 

In  its  study  of  school  conditions  in  this 
State  the  Committee  of  Twenty -one  found 
hundreds  of  instances  of  farm  families 
that  were  facing  such  difficulties  as  you 
describe  in  giving  their  children  a  high- 
school  education.  The  committee  has 
recommended  that  there  should  be  trans¬ 
portation  of  country  children  to  high 
school  at  public  expense.  There  are  many 
homes  in  which  the  expense  of  providing 
transportation  of  children  to  high  school 
is  so  great  that  either  the  children  are 
unable  to  attend  or  the  homes  have  to 
bear  unreasonable  financial  burdens. 


Cereal  Camp*"* 
-r 

beverage 


A  BEVERAGE 

M  at  pari*  0>  ***•■ its 

i  t  ,*eil  portion  of 

Ctreel  Company 


trmu  Ukimomoot* 


wri  wicwt  ulhi  (men 


TTEALTH  is  priceless.  You  wouldn’t 
knowingly  part  with  it  for  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world. 

Why  then  do  you  risk  it  needlessly 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  cups  of  coffee  ? 
Coffee  contains  caffeine,  a  harmful 
drug  which  often  interferes  with  nerves 
and  digestion. 

There’s  an  easy,  pleasant  way  to 
avoid  this  menace  to  health,  without 
any  sacrifice  of  comfort  or  satisfaction. 
Drink  Postum  instead  of  coffee. 

Postum  is  a  pure,  cereal  beverage — 
wnolesome  and  delicious — a  safeguard 
for  health. 


Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in  two  forms: 
Instant  Postum  (in  tins)  prepared  in¬ 
stantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling 
water.  Postum  Cereal  (in  packages)  for 
those  who  prefer  to  make  the  drink  while 
the  meal  is  being  prepared;  made  by 
boiling  fully  20  minutes. 


“There's  a  Reason ” 


Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc 
Battle  Creek, 

L.  Mich. 


for  Postum 


Get  a  Genuine 

NEW  IDEA 
SPREADER 


RITE  today  for  money-saving 
prices  on  the  world’s  foremosl 
manure  spreader.  Play  safe. 
Steer  clear  of  imitations!  Gel 
the  genuine 


NEWIDEft 

i  r.gmal  Wide  Spree  ding  Spreader’ 


— the  product  of  “Spreader  Specialists*’  and  in 
every  way  the  superior  of  all  other  spreaders  on 
the  market. 

A  good  spreader  3aves  time— builds  up  your  soil 
—puts  more  bushels  in  the  bin* — mote  money  in 
lie  bank. 

Get  the  complete  story  now  —  direct  from 
spreader  headquarter «.  Address  card  or 
snvelope  as  shown  below. 


JUarjcUa.  SpiiadoiGA 
OfUo. 


<«) 


Collection  of  School  Taxes 

I  have  a  tract  of  land  in  another 
county ;  am  having  considerable  trouble 
over  paying  my  rural  school  tax.  Last 
year  the  collector  of  school  tax  (which  is 
separate  from  the  land  tax)  failed  to  send 
me  a  notice  of  how  much  my  taxes  were, 
and  later  turned  them  over  to  the  county 
treasurer.  This,  year  I  wrote  and  asked 
him  to  mail  me  a  notice  of  my  assessment, 
but  could  not  get  any  repl"  to  my  letters. 
Later  I  wrote  to  the  town  supervisor  and 
asked  him  to  find  out  why  the  collector 
would  not  mail  me  a  notice  of  the  amount. 
All  he  did  was  go  to  the  treasurer  and 
find  out  the  amount  of  the  last  rear’s 
taxes,  and  did  not  see  the  collector.  I 
wrote  to  the  supervisor  again,  and  asked 
to  find  out  this  year’s  taxes.  A  few 
weeks  later  the  collector  wrote  to  me.  I 
sent  him  a  cheek,  also  a  stamped  envelope 
to  mail  a  return  receipt  in.  So  far  he 
has  not  cashed  the  check  or  mailed  me  a 
receipt.  I  am  quite  sure  he  received  my 
letters  and  cheek,  as  they  had  my  return 
address  on.  I  believe  I  am  entitled  to  a 
receipt  for  the  taxes  showin™  the  amount 
of  ass.esment  and  rate  of  tax  by  the  laws 
of  New  York  State.  I  have  all  of  the  let¬ 
ters.  I,.  B.  S. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  collector  is  not  required  to  send 
you  a  written  notice  of  the  amount  of 
your  taxes.  He  has  complied  with  the 
legal  requirements  by  posting  the  notice 
that  taxes  are  due.  Neither  is  he  required 
to  send  you  a  receipt,  but  when  you  en¬ 
close  a  stamped  envelope  for  sending  the 
receipt,  it  would  seem  to  be  only  a  matter 
of  courtesy  that  it  should  be  sent  to  you. 


Potatoes  for  Poultry 

We  can  highly  recommend  the  second 
size  potatoes  to  C.  E.  P>.  for  his  poultry 
if  he  will  boil  them.  They  are  valuable 
as  food  and  a  saving  on  grain.  A  flock 
of  00  fowls  will  eat  one-third  of  a  %-bu. 
basket  in  a  day.  We  give  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  usually  toward  uight.  mashed  with 
a  small  amount  of  bran,  oats  or  cracked 
corn,  and  the  birds  always  make  us  wel¬ 
come.  They  know  the  old  potato  boiler 
almost  as  well  as  we  do.  T.  B. 

Cedarville,  N.  J. 


with  SOLVAY 


use 


There's  no  years  of  waiting  when  you 

SOLVAY  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE. 

This  finely  ground,  PULVERIZED  Limestone 
makes  good  the  very  first  season  and  three  or 
four  years  thereafter.  Fields  must  be  sweet  to  give 
bumper  crops  and  SOLVAY  makes  them  sweet, 
— brings  the  big  profits.  Economical,  safe,  non¬ 
caustic,  easy  to  handle,  in  100  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk. 
Place  your  order  early  for  prompt  shipment. 

Many  interesting  facts  are  in  the  » 

SOLVAY  Lime  Book — free  l  W  rile  today. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO..  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


LIMESTONE 


BISSELL  HANDY  CONTROL 


I 


Light 
Draught 
Quick 
Easy 
Contra! 

Great 
Capacity 

The  Genuine  Bissell 


TRACTOR  DOUBLE-ACTION 

DISK  HARROW 


Great 
Tillage 
Implement 
for  Horse 
or  Tractor  Use 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write  us  direct. 

Manf’d  only  by  T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.,  Ltd..  Elora,  Ont..  Can. 


A  New  Labor  Saving  Implement 


^ rite  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy  N.  Y 


-Keep  Your  Garden- 

Free  From  Weeds 

I  here’s  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  sareo 
the  moisture  —  Makes  your  vegetables  GROW. 

D  A  D  IS"  (7  D  Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator 
3  G.rd.n  Tools  in  1 


Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into 
a  level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch — all  in  one 
operation.  Eight  reel  blades  revolve  against 
a  stationary  underground  knife — like  a  lawn 
mower.  “Beat  Weed  Killer  Ever  Uaod.” 
Cuts  runners.  Aerates  the  soil.  Works 
right  up  to  plants.  Has  leaf  guards, 
also  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 
A  boy  can  run  it— do  more  and 
better  work  than  ten  men  with 
hoes.  Five  sizes.  Inex¬ 
pensive.  Write  TODAY 
for  free  illustrated  book 
and  special  Factory-to- 
User  offer. 


BARKER  MFC.  CO. 
Boi  57.  David  City.  Nob. 
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“  Easy  to  Start 
and  Always  on  the 

ALWAYS  on  the  job.”  In  these  four  little  word 

r>f  two  ronvinrino'  tiara  err  si  r'.hri.Qt  Rnfsrh.  s 


OILPULL 


"The  Cheapest  Farm  Power " 

These  qualities  of  OILPULL  service  are  due  to  the  high  prin¬ 
ciples  of  manufacture  which  this  company  has  followed  and 
will  always  follow.  Also  to  such  revolutionary  developments  as 
Triple  HeatControl  which  makes  possible:  1 — Lowest  Fuel  Cost, 
2 — Lowest  Upkeep  Expense,  3  —  Longest  Life  and  unrivaled 
dependability.  We  have  talked  these  things  for  years.  We  have 
told  you  that  they  made  possible  the  true  type  of  tractor  econ¬ 
omy.  Now  we  have  thousands  of  letters  proving  it — from  farmers. 

Read  Some  of  These  Letters 

We  will  send  you  letters  from  your  own  district  wherever  you 
live.  Read  them.  Get  the  farmer’s  viewpoint  of  the  OILPULL 
uactor — of  its  fuel  and  upkeep  economy — its  dependability — 
and  service.  There  is  no  obligation.  Just  ask  for  the  letters, 
and  a  FREE  copy  of  our  new  booklet  on  Triple  HeatControl. 
Only  a  post  card  is  necessary.  Address  Department  ZZ. 


Advance- Rum  ely 


The  Advance-Rumely  Line  includes  kerosene  tractors, 
steam  engines,  grain  and  rice  threshers,  busker-  shred¬ 
ders,  alfalfa  and  clover  hullers  and  farm  trucks. 

Serviced  Through  33  Branch  Offices  and  Warehouses 


GRAIN  DRILLS 


With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 

Price t  f.  o.  b.  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

» .Hoe  Drill . $105.00 

It- Hoe  Drill .  120.00 

Other  sizes  same  proportion. 

Buy  a  NE.EDHAM  CROWN  and  bank  the  difference.  The 
lowest  price  yet  given  on  the  best  line  of  grain  drills. 
Save  money  on  the  purchasing  price,  and  enjoy  owning 
one  of  the  finest  seeding  machines  in  America.  No  crack¬ 
ing  or  bunching  of  grain.  The  newest  and  most  talked 
of  Grain  Drill  on  the  market.  Lowest  cost.  Easy  to  set. 
Thoroughly  guaranteed. 

See  your  Dealer,  and  write  us  for  catalog. 

CROWN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  112,  PHELPS,  N.Y. 


“FAIRART” 

Water  Systems 

ARE  THE  LARGEST  VOLUME 
AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICE 

ENGINE  AND  MOTOR 
DRIVEN 

FAIRBANKS  -  EPPINGER  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Jj.  I  .111 


RTAlNS^^A^fT^ 


hThesamF'ftiiy 


No  winding  around  posts.  Not  nthrtsd  tom.  Wonderful  new  Inven¬ 
tion  Wuhfi  bv  all.  No  worn.  laea)  Xmas  gift.  Will  immediate¬ 
ly  «olv»  roar  washing  proolema.  Send  postal  for  how  to  save  work. 
Free  trial.  ■urlin|tml  Rig.  C».,  fit  Sueitl  dr*..  S;r»cu»t,  *.  f. 


NO  BUCKLE 
HARNESS 

To  Tear 
To  wear 


UU  naiail  l  T  U-  uuaau  a  aui  I 

before  buying  any  harness.  Let  me  send 

you  this  wonderful  harness  on  30  days'  free  trial.  See 
for  yourself  this  harness  which  outwears  bupkle  harness 
because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  nofriction  rings 
to  wear  them,  no  holes  instraps  to  weaken  them.  High¬ 
est  possible  quality  of  leather.  Proven  success  on 
thousands  of  farms  in  every  state  for  over  8  years. 

Try  Walsh  Harness  on  Your  Team 

Return  if  not  satisfactory.  Costs  less, 
saves  repairs,  wears  longer,  fits  any  size 

horse  perfectly.  Made  in  all  styles,  back  pads,  tide 
backers,  breechingless, etc.  EASY  PAYMENTS 
— 15  after  30  days’  trial — balance  monthly. 

Write  for  catalog,  prices,  easy  terms* 

JAMES  M.  WALSH,  Pres. 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

121  Keefe  Ave. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Prompt  shipment  from  N.  V. 


Stov 

4  SAMSON 

|  WINDMILLS 

I  Hyatt  Roller  Blaring 

I  Proven  28%  more  efficient  in  actual  test 
ilOil  but  once  in  2  years.  Eliminates  to wi 
llclimbing.  Pumps  when  others  are  stil 

■  Heavy.  Long  lived.  11  sizes.  Furnishe 

■  for  any  make  of  tower.  Write  for  cataloi 
V  STOVER  MFC.  &  ENGINE  COMPANY 

State  st.,  Freeport,  III.,  U.  S  A. 


What  Killed  the  Canary? 

I  took  my  canary’s  cage  <)o-.vd  to  tidy 
it,  change  paper,  etc.  The  bird  6cemed 
frightened  and  made  a  queer  little  crying 
sound.  I  had  heard  it  once  or  twice  be¬ 
fore  when  I  moved  the  cage  to  the  table. 
Later  he  got  a  weakness,  a  pain,  I  think, 
as  he  cried  and  soon  fell  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cage.  Several  times  it  occurred  iu 
the  forenoon.  He  got  back  to  the  perch 
each  time  afterwards.  In  the  afternoon 
he  was  not  able  to  get  up,  and  did  not 
eat.  I  gave  him  brandy  and  milk.  Next 
day  I  found  he  was  torn  from  the  neck 
down  to  the  back.  I  took  two  stitches  in 
the  tear,  as  the  joint  of  the  wing  at  the 
shoulder  came  out.  It.  did  not  bleed,  as  , 
only  the  skin  was  broken.  He  died  the 
second  night.  I  said  he  had  hiccough,  as 
he  was  convulsed  at  each  breath  the  first 
night.  I  did  not  expect  him  to  live 
through  one  night.  Then  the  next  day 
I  found  the  tear  and  knew  he  would  not 
recover.  e.  j.  a.. 

Rhode  Island. 

Anything  about  birds  interests  me,  and 
this  question  is  a  puzzler.  Poor  little 
bird !  Honestly,  any  answer  one  can  give 
must  be  largely  a  matter  of  guessing.  Let 
me  quote  •some  experts  on  diseases  of 
canaries : 

Says  the  man  who  wrote  the  Govern¬ 
ment  bulletin :  “Most  troubles  may  be 
traced  to  some  some  untoward  circum¬ 
stance  in  handling  them  (canaries). 
Their  diseases  are  very  little  understood 
and  correct  diagnosis  is  difficult.” 

A  man  of  many  years’  experience  'who 
prescribes  for  birds  by  mail  wants  to 
know  the  following  things  before  he  will 
prescribe  for  a  lire  bird  :  Kind  and  age 
of  bird  ;  kind  of  seed  and  food ;  send  sam¬ 
ple  of  food  and  describe  daily  care;  take 
bird  in  hand  and  see  if  breast  is  full  or 
bony;  describe  droppings  and  send  sample 
in  waxed  paper.  State  how  long  sick  and 
describe  .all  visible  symptoms  of  disease. 

Now  for  the  best  guess  that  I  dare 
hazard.  The  little  crying  sound  men¬ 
tioned  is  common.  Even  such  a  pet  as 
Sunny  Jim  will  make  it  if  he  happens  to 
want  to  play  with  his  reflection  in  the 
tiny  mirror  wired  to  his  cage,  or  with  a 
feather  or  bit  of  string,  instead  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  his  hath  when  I  take  the  cage  down 
to  clean  it.  ITo  wants  to  do  things  when 
he  feels  like  it.  so  protests  if  his  time  is 
not,  mine.  Yet  E.  J.  A.’s  bird  might  have 
felt  ill  or  been  in  pain,  and  so  protested 
against  being  moved  or  disturbed. 

Birds  fed  too  rich  food  sometimes  have 
apoplexy.  The  fit  comes  on  suddenly 
while  they  may  be  eating,  sleeping  or 
singing,  and  they  drop  from  the  perch. 
Such  attacks  are  often  fatal  almost  at 
once. 

There  are  two  other  diseases  that,  might 
account  for  falling  from  the  perch  in  this 
way.  One  is  vertigo  or  “twirling,”  which 
is  more  properly  a  habit.  Birds  twist 
their  heads  so  far  around  as  to  lose  their 
balance  and  fall  from  the  perches.  The 
strange  thing  about  this  is  that  it  occurs 
most  frequently  in  birds  kept  in  round 
cages. 

Canary  birds  are  subject  to  epileptic 
fits,  as  some  unlucky  persons  are.  An 
epileptic  fit  might  come  on  at  any  time ; 
possibly  the  approach  might  announce 
itself  by  a  bad  feeling  that  would  bring 
a  cry  from  the  tiny  sufferer.  Very  likely 
the  bird  would  fall  from  the  perch.  Yet, 
when  the  seizure  was  over,  he  might  be 
able  to  get  back.  Also  by  afternoon  he 
might  be  too  used  up  to  move  or  be 
hungry. 

As  to  the  “being  convulsed  at  each 
breath  the  first  night,”  if  the  bird  had 
such  a  gash  down  its  back,  each  breath 
must  have  been  very  painful.  After  the 
gash  was  sewed  up,  did  he  seem  to  breathe 
any  easier? 

Were  there  any  cats  or  rats  or  any¬ 
thing  that  could  get  at  him  as  he  hung 
in  his  cage?  Our  neighbor’s  cat  slipped 
in  once  when  the  back  door  unlatched 
itself,  leaped  to  the  window-sill  and 
jumped  for  Jimmie’s  cage,  caught  the 
cage  edge  with  its  claws,  but  slipped  aud 
fell  to  the  floor,  and  I  got  there  iu  time 
to  drive  the  cat  out  before  it  tried  again. 
A  canary  belonging  to  a  uurse  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  home  for  incurables  huug  in  front  of 
a  window  above  a  sewing  machine.  A 
rat  jumped  from  the  sewing  machine  to 
the  cage  during  the  night,  killed  the  bird 
and  ate  it.  In  the  morning  the  ward 
grieved  over  a  tiny  bunch  of  feathers,  all 
that  was  left  of  their  pet. 

Possibly  the  bird  might  have  fallen 
from  its  high  perch  against  some  sharp 
edge  in  its  cage  and  so  cut  such  a  gash. 
This  is  only  a  possibility,  because  I  do 
not  know  the  bind  of  cage.  Since  the  bird 
was  alone  in  the  cage,  no  other  bird  could 
have  injured  him.  Perhaps  this  is  enough 
guessing  on  my  part.  Maybe  some  other 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  will  like  to  try  their  skill 
at  solving  this  puzzle.  edxa  s.  kxapp. 


The  Pleasures  of  Wild  Land 

I  have  read  replies  to  J.  B.  W.  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  amount  of  land  he 
should  buy.  I  have  his  longing,  but  not 
his  finances,  and  would  suggest  that  he 
include  in  his  purchase  a  good-sized,  hilly 
aud  brookv  pasture  and  wood  lot.  He 
will  want  to  wander  there  when  not  busy — 
say  on  Sunday — and  watch  the  birds  and 
animals,  and*  try  cutting  wood  at  odd 
times,  and  do  a  thousand  and  one  other 
things  he  cannot  do  on  his  neighbor’s 
woodland.  His  evidently  is  not  purely  a 
business  proposition,  and  he  will  miss  a 
lot  of  fun  if  he  has  no  wild  land. 

Massachusetts.  E.  w.  capen,  m.  D. 


It  kills  plant  lice 

—and  it  costs  less  than  two 
cents  a  gallon  to  spray  with 
Hall's  Nicotine  Sulphate. 


NICOTINE 

INSECTICIDES 


Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 

114  E.  16th  St.,  Neiv  York  City 


'T'HE  best  and  most  durable  for  spraying  trees, 
whitewashing,  disinfecting,  painting,  etc.  Per¬ 
fected  pump,  self-cleaning  strainer  and  agitator.  No 
other  has  these  features.  Develops  pressure  up  to 
260  lbs.,  works  easy,  covers  100  square  feet  per  min¬ 
ute.  Used  by  such  good  judges  of  mechanics  ar 
Charles  M.  Schw  ab. 

PARAGON 

SPRAYERS 

DO  NOT  CLOG 

EQUIPMENT:  10  feet 
special  Spray  Hose, 
lU-foot  Extension 
Pipe,  Mist  Nozzle, 
Steel  Cap,  Straight 
Spray.  This  is  the  pop¬ 
ular  size.  Mounted  on 
strong  steel  truck. 
Other  sizes  from 
to  60  gallons.  Perfect 
satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Inquire  of  your 
local  dealer  or  write 
us  direct  for  illus- 
No.3  Yfwmss  y  trated  circular  and 

Capacity,  12  Gal.  A  Price  list. 

F.  H  R.  CRAWFORD.  299  Broadway,  New  York. 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Adds  Humus-IncreasesYield 


Smalt  grain  yields 
greatly  increased  by 
the  use  of  Sheep’s 
Head  Pulverized 
Sheep  Manure.  One 
farmer  writes:  ”30%  T*A 
increased  yield  over 
barn  manure  on  worn 
out  land.”  Dropped  with 
fertilizer  attachment. 

Rich  in  nitrogen,  phos-  w&si  ooa.’i'?* 

phoric  acid  and  potash —  ,Ll*“ 

also  adds  humus.  For  all  field  crops  and  meaoows. 
Wonderful  results  on  garden,  truck  patches,  lawns, 
small  fruits,  etc.  Sheep’s  Head  Brand  is  guaranteed 
free  from  germB  and  weed  seeds.  Pulverized  and  put 
into  sacks  for  easy  handling.  Write  for  prices. 

NATURAL  GUANO  CO.,  830  River  St.,  Aurora,  HI, 


LEARN  THE 

AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS 


INON’T  BE  HELD  DOWN  -  Tie  your 
^  future  to  the  motor  industry.  The 
field  for  well-trained,  ambitious  men  it 
unlimited. 

VfHT  CAN  EARN  $100  TO 
IUU  $400  PER  MONTH 

We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  you  so  you  os® 
qualify  for  a  position  in  a  Factory,  Service  Sta¬ 
tion,  Garage,  or  as  a  Licensed  Chauffeur.  You 
learn  by  doing  the  actual  work  under  expert  in¬ 
structors.  We  get  positions  for  our  graduates. 
I  Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  SCHOOL 

DEPT.  D,  867  GENESEE  ST.  -  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

< Licensed  by  New  York  State  Board  of  Education.) 


-ms  aloi’B 

Railway 

It  Fruit  and  L>awy 

Small  farms  near 
n^oklet.  stating 

;rawley-  W?**’ 


1 


d 


6oo° 


Virginia  Farm  lands  can 
I  be  bought  for  the  interest 
■  many  pay  on  mortgages. 
A  Mild  climate,  good  soil,  and 
nearby  markets.  (Save  freight! 
Write  for  new  Handbook  which 
H.  gives  details  of  opportunities 
i  for  Stock  Raising,  Dairying, 
I  Fruit  Growing,  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  and  General  Farming. 

G.  W.  KOINER,  Com.  of  Agr. 
Room  152  Capital  Bldg.,  Richmond,  Va 


r 


Every  Day 


on 


VYouif 


there  is  a  job 
for  this  Sprayer 


■SMITH! 
t  SPRAYERS 


You  can  get  more  days  of 
profitable  work  out  of  this 
sprayer  than  from  any  other  tool 
on  the  place.  You  won’t  neglect 
that  important  job  of  spraying, 
whitewashing  or  disinfecting, 
when  you  can  do  it  so  quickly, 
easily  and  effectively  with  a 

$1"  Banner 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 

For  spraying  against  in¬ 
sects  and  fungus  on  fruit 
trees,  potatoes,  vegetables, 
gardens,  shrubs,  berries,  graces, 
flowers;  sprays  whitewash,  paint, 
Carbola  and  disinfectants  in  poul¬ 
try  houses, stables,  barns. washes 
windows,  autos  and  buggies. 

Built  to  stand  hard  service 

and  strong  chemicals.  Heavy 
4  gallon  galvanized  steel  or  solid 
brass  tank;  2  Inch  seamless  brass 
pump;  all  brass  castings.  Few 
strokes  of  pump  compresses  air 
to  discharge  contents  of  tank; 
fine  mist  or  coarse  spray;  brass 
automatic,  non-elog-nozzle  —  no 
work — just  press  nozzle  handle — 
acts  “Quick  as  Lightning.” 

Ask  your  hardware  or  imple¬ 
ment  dealer  1 —  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  low  price;  to  avoid 
disappointment  refuse  substi¬ 
tutes:  insist  on  the  genuine  Smith 
Banner — if  he  cannot  supply  you 
write  us  for  price  catalog  of  over 
60  styles  of  sprayer. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Quality  Sprayers 
Since  1886 

70  Main  Street,  Utica,  N.Y. 

The  name  SMITH  on  a  sprayer 
is  a  guarantee  of  lasting  quality 
and  satisfaction,  or  money  hack. 


Get  This 
Spraying 
Guide 

Spraying  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  best  results 
lu  garden,  orchard  and 
field.  Our  free  Spray  Ca¬ 
lendar  will  tell  you  when 
and  how  to  spray.  It  will 
save  yon  many  dollars,  yet 
costs  you  only  a  postal. 


outfits  can  be  had  in  40  styles 
—big  and  little.  All  have  pat¬ 
ented  non-clog  nozzles  that 
3ave  time  and  bother.  They 
are  endorsed  by  Experiment 
Stations— over  a  million  in  use. 

an  Auto-Spray 

To  Make  Crops  Pay  ” 

Y oil  should  have  our  Spraying  Calendar. 

prepared  by  Cornell  Experts.  Also 
.  our  catalog.  Both  are  free.  Write 
for  them  today. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 
Box  892  Maple  St..  Rochester,  N.  ¥. 


Wheat 

and  Ollier  Cereals 

at  present  selling  prices  will  yield  a 
substantial  profit  from  a  spring  top¬ 
dressing  of  100  pounds  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

per  acre 

Experiment  Station  reports  con¬ 
firm  my  own  demonstration  results 
that  an  increase  of  6  to  10  bushels 
may  be  expected  from  the  use  of  each 
100  pounds  of  Nitrate  of  Soda.  The 
residual  results  on  the  following  crops 
will  be  good. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Nitrate 
send  for  my  list  of  dealers  who  do  and 
for  my  free  Bulletin  Service  informa¬ 
tion,  issued  periodically  for  farmers. 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 
Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
25  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


The  OSPRAYMO 
Line  of  Sprayers 

covers  every  need  —  power 
rigs  and  traction  potato 
sprayers  to  hand  pumps.  Strong  pressure, 
every  modern  device.  41  years’  experience. 
Send  to-day  for  catalog  to  make  your  selection.  Don’t 
buy  a  sprayer  till  it  come*.  Address 
field  Force  Pump  Co.  Dept.  2  Elmir*.  M.  Y. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
gsui  an  tee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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The  Madison  Square  Poultry  Show 

The  great  Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  show,  which  has  been  held  an¬ 
nually  for  a  third  of  a  century,  took  place 
this  year  on  January  24  to  28,  and,  as 
usuaU  attracted  a  great  crowd  of  lovers 
of  the  feathered  race.  The  Garden  show 
is  the  “round-up”  of  poultry  breeders, 
manufacturers  of  poultry  feeds  and 
equipment,  and  everything  pertaining  to 
the  business  of  keeping  all  kinds  of  poul¬ 
try,  including  water  fowl,  turkeys,  ban¬ 
tams,  pigeons  and  pet  stock.  The  varied 
exhibits  of  the  different  breeders  of  stand¬ 
ard-bred  poultry  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  from  some  foreign 
countries,  when  carefully  examined  and 
studied  as  to  their  practical  worth  to  the 
average  utility  poultrymau,  constitutes  a 
very  important  and  helpful  part  of  his 
poultry  education.  Really,  no  man  can 
say  that  he  is  well  informed  unless  he 
knows  what  is  going  on  around  him,  and 
this  is  the  place  to  see  the  latest  results 
of  the  breeders’  art,  the  inventor's  genius 
and  the  manufacturer’s  science.  While  this 
is  primarily  a  fanciers’  show,  a  utility 
poultrymau  finds  many  interesting  fea¬ 
tures,  although  very  few  utility  exhibits 
were  on  display.  lie  sees  large  market 
birds,  especially  the  Black  Jersey  Giants, 
which  were  out  in  full  array  as  a  special 
feature  of  the  show. 

The  Black  Langshans  were  also  out  in 
force,  evidently  trying  titles  with  the 
Giants  for  supremacy  in  meat  production, 
the  Giants  having  somewhat  the  best  of.it 
as  to  numbers.  Several  varieties  of  Or¬ 
pingtons  have  also  retained  considerable 
popularity,  especially  the  Buff,  White  and 
Blue,  and  the  breeders  of  these  varieties 
exhibited  some  fine  specimens,  A  visitor 
to  the  Garden  show  naturally  admires  the 
buff  varieties  of  Leghorns,  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes,  and  it  is  really  wonderful 
to  see  what  a  clear,  even  buff  color  the 
breeders  of  these  varieties  have  secured. 
The  old  reliable  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes  were  there  in  great  style, 
with  fine  quality  from  a  fancier’s  view¬ 
point,  and  their  usual  numbers. 

The  Rhode  Island  Reds  are  always  a 
large  class  at  the  Garden,  and  this  year 
was  no  exception.  The  Reds  are  a  won¬ 
derful  fowl,  “made  in  America,”  and 
have  held  an  important  place  on  the 
money-making  poultry  farms  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  many  years.  White  Leghorns  of 
the  single  comb  variety,  as  usual,  were 
the  largest  class  in  the  show,  there  being 
135  birds  shown  in  the  single  classes, 
and  20  pens.  The  winning  birds  were 
handsome  to  look  at,  but  their  owners 
have  for  the  most  part  a  polite  way  of 
keeping  out  of  the  egg-laying  competitions. 
The  prizes  were  well  placed,  most  of  the 
winning  birds  being  of  good  size,  while 
some  of  the  others  were  rather  small. 

Some  classes  were  larger  and  some 
smaller  than  last  year,  so  they  averaged 
i.r>  about  the  same.  The  bantam  classes 
were  particularly  strov>~  iu  qualitv  as 
well  as  numbers,  and  gave  the  impression 
that  there  are  many  wealthy  people  in 
the  world  who  keep  birds  for  pleasure 
only,  and  it  is  very  fortunate  for  commer¬ 
cial  poultrymen  that  bantam  eggs  are  too 
small  to  compete  with  common  hens’  eggs, 
which  are  mostly  produced  by  people  who, 
from  necessity,  make  their  living  from 
the  market  end  of  the  business.  The  lower 
level  of  the  Garden  was  devoted  to  ex¬ 
hibits  of  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys,  also 
poultry  supplies  and  the  sales  classes  of 
the  different  varieties  of  poultry.  A  very 
interesting  and  instructive  feature  of  this 
lower  level  exhibit  was  a  duck-picking 
contest  and  demonstration  conducted  by 
the  Long  Island  duck  producers.  Poul¬ 
try  lectures  were  also  given  on  the  lower 
level  each  afternoon  and  evening,  where 
much  poultry"  information  could  be  se¬ 
cured. 

Altogether  it  was  a  good  show,  well 
managed  and  successful  in  every  way. 

c.  s.  GRIXXE. 


Downstairs,  the  home 
of  Frank  Vohs  in 
Missouri  was  fairly  warm. 
Upstairs,  the  bed-rooms 
were  cold. 

Then  came  the  Heating 
Contractor  who  installed 
Arcola  in  the  kitchen,  con¬ 
necting  it  by  small  pipes 
with  an  American  Radia¬ 
tor  in  every  room.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  winter 
Mrs.  Vohs  wrote: 

“We  actually  use  less  fuel  to 
heat  the  whole  house  than  we 
formerly  used  to  heat  the  first 
floor.” 

In  other  words,  Arcola 
with  American  Radiators, 
has  made  the  whole  home 
livable,  and  is  paying  back 


a  part  of  its  cost  every  year 
in  the  saving  in  fuel. 

Life  is  very  short.  Too 
short  for  the  agony  of  get¬ 
ting  up  in  cold  bed-rooms; 
too  short  for  the  discom¬ 
fort  of  breakfast  in  cold  din¬ 
ing  rooms;  too  short  for  the 
unhappiness  of  huddling 
around  a  stove  or  hot-air 
register  in  the  evening. 

Send  for  this  free  book 

An  illustrated  book  tells  how 
any  home — no  matter  how  small 
— can  ha  ve  iadiator  warmth  from 
ARCOLA  And  how  the  small 
initial  cost  is  paid  back  in  fuel 
saving  year  by  year.  Send  to 
either  address  below  for  your 
copy  today. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 


Ideal  Boilers  and  America^  Radiators  for  every  heating  need 


r~- ' '  = 

104  West  42nd  St.  Dept.  F-3 
n  New  York 

American^ 

/\RADlATOR5 

- 

DEAL 

BOILERS 

=_# 

816  So.  Mich. Ave.,  Dept. 

Chicago  . 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
r*U«  all  about  Faint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Card*. 
Write  me.  DC)  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Home  In  America— Eetab.  184* 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FERTILIZERS 

Croxton  Brand 
Commercial  Fertilizers 

Also  Raw  Materials 

Carload  or  lets  Carload  lot* 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  TANKAGE 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  BONE  MEAL 
ACID  PHOSPHATE  MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
BLOOD  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

Inquiries  should  state  whether  carload  or  less  car¬ 
load  and  in  commercial  mixtures,  analysis  desired. 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory  :  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  A 
Office:  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


Feather  Pulling 

I  have  a  backyard  flock  of  about  28 
hens  and  two  cockerels.  Rocks,  Reds  and 
Minorcas.  They  pull  the  feathers  from 
each  other  and  eat  them.  Some  of  them 
are  stripped  of  feathers  in  front,  neck 
and  breast  completely  clean,  also  in  the 
back.  One  will  pull  a  mouthful  and  then 
fairly  fight  over  them  to  see  who  can  eat 
them  the  quickest.  I  feed  mash  and 
cracked  corn  in  morning,  and  corn  or 
scratch  feed  at  night.  They  have  grit, 
shells,  and  charcoal  before  them  at  all 
times,  also  cabbage.  A  neighbor  told  me 
to  hang  up  fresh  beef  in  front  of  them 
and  let  them  pick  at  it.  I  did,  but  it 
seems  to  do  no  good.  c.  A.  H. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Feather-eating  is  a  vice  more  easily 
started  than  stopped.  Like  many  others, 
it  is  at  least  partly  due  to  close  confine¬ 
ment  and  lack  of  occupation  on  the  part 
of  the  fowls.  The  ration  of  these  hens 
should  contain  meat  in  some  form,  either 
as  fresh  meat,  cut  bone,  or  meat  scrap  ; 
the  mash  should  have  a  little  salt  added, 
about  a  half-pound  to  the  hundredweight. 
Broken  charcoal  and  grit  should  also  be 
provided.  If,  in  spite  of  proper  feeding, 
the  hens  continue  the  practice,  I  know  of 
nothing  that  can  be  done  other  than  to 
give  them  their  liberty,  so  that  they  will 
find  something  else  to  do  than  to  annoy 
each  othei’.  If  they  can  be  turned  loose 
for  a  time,  they  will  orobably  forget  the 
taste  of  fresh  quills.  It  is  possible,  too, 
that  the  real  offenders  can  be  detected  by 
watching  and  removed  from  the  flock. 

M.  B.  D, 


Build  Quicker,  Better, — Save  $300  to  $1,000 


The  Clarendon 

Seven  rooms  and  bath : — 
Moderately  priced,  yet 
beautiful  and  better-built. 
Only  one  of  60  actual 
photographs  of  charming 
Bennett  Homes  for  you 
to  see  in  our  handsome 
Free  Book ■ 


Home  Before  Y ou  Begin 


WHY  begin  a  house  only-  to  find  an 
or  two  needed!  to  finish  Jit!  You  c 


extra  thousand  or 
can  rely  on  Bennett 
Guaranteed  Prices  being;  low  and  sure.  Designed  for 
architectural  beauty,  real  comfort  and  convenience.  Com¬ 
plete  in  every  detail.  Delighted  owners  everywhere. 

Bennett  methods,  location,  and  prices  save  you  big  money. 
Or  give  you  bigger  values— save  1  to  3  months’  time.  Decide 
to  see  the  60  beautiful  Bennett  Homes,  and  to  know  why 
they  are  better  yet  cost  less— mail  the  coupon  today— NOW. 


Setter  Built 


Ready-Cut 


RAY  II.  BE  NX  KTT 
LUMBER  CO. 

60  Main  St., 

^  Xorth  Tonawunda, 

^  New  York. 

Send,  without  obli¬ 
gation,  free  copy  of 
vour  72- pa  ire  Bennett 
Homes  Book. 


Nam* j 

No.  and  Street  or  P  O  Bom) 
Town  awl  State 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“Walnuto  Extracto” 

Part  III 

The  medicine  we  made  was  perhaps  as 
Rood  as  any,  and  I  freely  give  the  recipe 
for  those  who  care  to  try  it.  There  were 
great  bunches  of  dried  tansy,  sage,  mul¬ 
lein  and  catnip  hanging  in  the  attic,  but 
we  had  to  wait  until  Spring  for  the  wal¬ 
nuto  extracto!  Spring  finally  came  after 
about  such  a  Winter  as  we  are  having 
i  his  year.  It  was  good  to  see  the  trees 
changing  color  and  the  buds  swell.  “We 
went  out  and  cut  several  baskets  of  wal- 
nut  buds  just  as  the  leaves  were  sprout¬ 
ing.  My  uncle  had  a  small  cider  press 
in  the  barn,  and  this  was  stuffed  full  of 
green  buds.  The  cover  was  put  on,  and 
my  uncle  rigged  a  stout  pole  about  15  ft. 
long,  so  that  one  end  rested  under  the 
horses's  manger  and  came  out  over  a 
block  on  top  of  the  press.  Then  I  sat 
on  the  end  of  the  pole  and  thus  squeezed 
out  the  juice.  Yes,  indeed,  I  was  a  per¬ 
son  of  some  weight  in  the  medicine  busi¬ 
ness.  Most  of  the  time  I  sat:  astride  of  the 
pole  imagining  myself  a  hunter  riding  his 
wild  pony  across  the  plains.  The  cat 
came  and  .rubbed  against  my  foot,  the 
pleasant  sun  poured  in  at  the  door,  old 
Brahma  laid  her  egg  in  the  hay  mow  and 
cackled  like  a  prima  donna  singing  “Hear 
Me,  Normtt,”  and  all  the  time  those 
brown  drops  of  juice  fell  away  from  the 
cider  press  into  the  tin  pan.  It  was  good 
to  be  alive — and  in  the  medicine  business 
— until  my  aunt  came  out  and  saw  me 
riding  there.  While  this  was  necessary 
labor,  it  was  no  imprevement  for  the 
mind.  She  gave  me  my  choice  of  reading 
a  chapter  from  “The  History  of  Jo¬ 
sephus”  or  “Meditations  of  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius  Antoninus.”  From  choice  I  should 
have  selected  one  of  the  dime  novels  I 
had  hidden  in  the  haymow,  but  I  had 
enough  of  Josephus,  so  I  chose  Marcus, 
hut  somehow  he  took  the  joy  out  of  the 
day’s  wTork.  The  pole  on  which  I  sat 
was  no  longer  a  wild  mustang,  but  more 
like  the  sharp  back  of  our  old  horse,  on 
a  hot  day,  riding  him  at  cultivating  under 
the  low  apple  trees!  And  those  brown 
drops  were  not  an  “elixir  of  life,”  but 
just  plain  bitter  medicine.  As  I  write 
this  I  take  down  my  copy  of  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius  and  “seek  for  a  sign.”  I  seem  to 
remember  reading  this: 

:  "If  any  man  is  able  to  convince  me 
and  shqw  me  that.  I  do  not.  think  or  act 
right,  I  will  gladly  change,  for  I  seek  the 
truth,  by  which  no  man  was  ever  in¬ 
jured.” 

I  seem  to  remember  reading  that,  and 
applying  it  to  Miss  Bisbee,  who  came  one 
day  and  screamed  into  my  aunt’s  ear 
trumpet : 

"I’m  ready  to  be  convinced  that  mar¬ 
riage  ain’t  slavery,  but  I’d  like  to  see  the 
man  who  could  ever  convince  me!” 

*  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

We  “worked  faithful,”  as  Cap’n  Hoxie 
said,  until  wTe  had  more  than  twro  gallons 
of  walnut  juice.  Then  we  were  ready  to 
brew  the  medicine.  The  wash  boiler  was 
put  oh  the  kitchen  stove  and  two  gallons 
of  water  measured  into  it.  Then  the  wal¬ 
nuto  extracto  was  added  and  then  two 
gallons  of  strong  black  New7  Orleans  mo¬ 
lasses.  Our  strong  temperance  principles 
would  not  permit  us  to  use  Medford  rum 
as  we  had  been  advised.  A  compromise 
was  made  on  some  of  Deacon  Drake’s 
cider.  As  he  said  : 

"I  racked  it  off  a  couple  of  times  and 
added  a  peck  of  rye — then  let  it  work.” 

I  am  no  expert  on  such  things,  but  I 
imagine  that  cider  held  about  10  per  cent, 
alcohol.  Daniel  Ames  said  it  would  “kill 
at  40  rods.”  and  he  ought  to  know. 

At  the  back  of  the  stove  two  small  ket¬ 
tles  were  stewing.  One  contained  dried 
leaves  of  tansy  and  the  other  mullien, 
dried  until  it  looked  like  tobacco.  In  fact, 
the  bad  boys  at  school  used  to  smoke  this 
dried  mullein,  and  also  pieces  of  grape¬ 
vine,  as  substitutes  for  cigars.  There 
arose  a  little  controversy  between  my 
uncle  and  aunt  as  to  which  of  these 
"drugs”  should  be  added.  Finally,  while 
my  uncle  was  at  the  barn,  the  lady 
poured  in  the  tansy  tea.  Not  to  be  out¬ 
done,  and  during  her  absence,  he  added 
the  mullein.  Feeling  that  I  ought  to  have 
some  hand  in  the  brew.  I  slipped  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sulphur — and  the  job 
was  done.  It  cooked  a  little  and  then  we, 
bottled  it  hot — using  old  medicine  bottles 
from  the  great  accumulation  upstairs. 
Ob,  it  was  great  stuff.  I  suppose  it  con¬ 
tained  a  mild  cathartic,  a  trace  of  some 
nerve  tonic,,  a  few  vitamines  from  the 
molasses,  and  a  little  “cordial”  from  the 
cider.  “Walnuto  extracto  !”  It  had  been 
a  busy  day,  and  at  supper  that  night  the 
old  gentleman  said  : 

“I  think  we  need  a  stimulant,”  and  so, 
though  it  was  an  uncommon  thing  to  do, 
his  wife  prepared  a  pot  of  carrot  coffee. 
This  was  made  from  carrots,  sliced  and 


browned  crisp  in  the  oven.  When  boiled, 
these  dried  chips  made  a  black  liquor  very 
bitter  and  somewhat  stimulating.  Cape 
Cod  coffee,  you  might  call  it.  The  boy 
even  had  half  a  cup,  and  at  that  time  I 
considered  it  a  drink  fit  for  a  king. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  have  given  these  petty  and  rather 
questionable  details  for  a  purpose.  Of 
course,  the  moralist  will  say  that  I  should 
have  told  what  a  good  boy  ought  to  have 
done.  It  was  my  misfortune  that  I  was 
permitted  to  do  such  things  and  enjoy 
such  songs ;  for  the  sake  of  my  own  chil¬ 
dren  I  ought  to  forget  it  and  tell  only 
what  ought  to  have  been  done  in  the  sor¬ 
did  life  of  a  child.  The  trouble  about 
that  is  that  as  I  look  out  upon  the  storm 
today  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  consider  it 
only  a  misfortune.  I  shall  shock  some  of 
you  when  I  say  I  would  not  miss  it  out 
of  my  life  for  a  fortune.  In  fact.  I  am 
rather  glad  that  I  never  was  a  model  boy. 
As  for  the  medicine  part  of  it.  there  are 
today  a  great  army  of  “dosers”  who  de¬ 
light  in  swallowing  gallons  of  stuff,  little 
if  any  better  than  the  nasty  brew  we 
made  in  that  old  wash  boiler.  I  would 
do  almost  anything  to  break  them  of  the 
habit.  With  fresh  air  and  exercise  and 
milk  and  vegetables  and  fruit,  they  might 
well  “throw  physic  to  the  dogs,”  and 
possibly  kill  the  dogs.  We  may  grant 
that  some  forms  of  drugs  and  medicines 
are  needed,  but  the  day  lias  long  gone  by 
when  “swilling  dope”  may  be  considered 
a  legitimate  practice  by  any  man  or 
woman.  People  bought  our  medicine,  paid 
for  it  and  came  back  for  more.  I  am 
sure  we  had  our  share  of  “cures.”  I  can 
tell  you  that  some  of  the  “home  doctor¬ 
ing”  in  that  day  was  remarkable.  I  re¬ 
member  the  night  I  helped  give  Cap’n 
Iloxie  a  “wigwam  sweat.”  The  captain 
was  a  good  customer,  although  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  mix  our  medicine  half  and  half 
with  tar  water.  Being  a  mariner,  he 
thoroughly  believed  in  tar.  As  he  did  not 
pay  for  his  medicine,  a  coolness  developed 
between  the  families,  and  we  did  not  see 
the  captain  for  some  days.  Then  came  a 
had.  stormy  day,  and  we  noticed  that 
Cap’n  Iloxie  did  not  even  come  out  to 
shovel  a  path. 

“Must  be  sick.”  said  my  uncle,  and  he 
felt  a  little  troubled  at  the  difference  with 
his  neighbor.  Finally  I  was  sent  over 
with  a  shovel  to  dig  a  path,  and  a  bottle 
of  medicine  to  heal  the  breach  between 
the  two  families.  I  found  the  captain  in 
a  bad  way.  lie  sat  by  the  stove,  leaning 
forward  in  his  chair,  a  picture  of  misery. 

“No,  I  ain’t  right.  Tail  feathers  is  all 
down.  Guess  I  ain’t  long  for  this  world.” 

Ilis  daughter  hovered  about  him, 
wringing  her  hands. 

“Oh,  father,  ain’t  it  awful!  What 
shall  we  do?  The  doctor  can’t  come.” 

Mrs.  Iloxie  was  a  woman  of  sterner 
qualities,  and  she  rose  to  the  occasion. 

“We  don’t  want  any  doctor.  Now, 
Simon  Iloxie,  you’re  going  to  have  a  good 
wigwam  sweat.  You  get  them  clothes  off 
right  away.  Don’t  you  tell  me!" 

And  she  did  it.  I  went  out  and  split 
wood  and  crammed  the  stove  until  it 
roared  itself  red.  It  had  been  said  that 
Cap’n  Iloxie  was  a  terrible  man  on  board 
ship — far  out  at  sea.  He  ruled  his  men 
with  a  belaying  pin  and  a  hard  fist,  but 
here  another  officer,  greater  than  he,  was 
on  the  quarter  deck,  and  the  woman  had 
her  way.  We  put  the  captain  beside  the 
fire  in  a  rush-bottomed  chair.  Then  they 
took  an  old  lantern,  lighted  the  wbale- 
oil  wick  and  put  if  under  the  chair.  Mrs. 
Iloxie  cut  pieces  of  salt  pork,  put  them 
on  the  soles  ,of  her  husband’s  feet  and 
bound  them  on  with  cloths.  They  put 
his  feet  in  a  bucket  and  poured  in  boiling 
water,  regardless  of  aim.  They  threw  a 
thick  blanket  over  him  so  that  it  fitted 
close  around  his  neck  and  hung  down 
around  him  like  a  tent.  That  was  what 
they  called  a  “wigwam  sweat,”  for  the 
poor  captain  was  inclosed  inside  the  blan¬ 
ket  with  the  hot  water  and  the  lantern. 
He  groaned  and  swore,  and  tried  to  take 
his  boiling  feet  out  of  that  bucket,  but 
his  wife  held  him  to  it.  There  was  no 
escape. 

“Keep  them  legs  down.  Simon  Iloxie. 
Ain’t  ye  ’shamed  to  rebel  when  a  good 
wigwam  sweat  is  what  you  need?” 

And  he  got  it.  We  should  call  it  a 
Turkish  bath  in  these  degenerate  days, 
and  it  would  cost  several  dollars.  Cap’n 
Iloxie  got  his  wigwam  sweat  for  nothing, 
unless  we  can  put  a  price  on  his  wife’s 
emphatic  remarks.  She  mixed  up  some 
terrible  decoction  of  red  pepper  and  gin¬ 
ger,  and  the  captain  was  forced  to  swal¬ 
low  nearly  a  pint  of  it,  mixed  half  and 
half  with  our  medicine! 

Well,  it  helped  him  and  gave  him  an 
appetite  for  supper.  “Wigwam  sweat” 
and  pepper  tea.  and  a  lonely  house  from 
which  even  the  neighbors  were  shut 
away!  It  is  hard  for  me  to  realize  that 
I  lived  at  such  a  time,  and  have  moved 
on  almost  unconsciously  to  another  day 
so  different  from  the  former  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  reconcile  them.  Upstairs 
our  own  invalid  is  improving.  No  pepper 
tea  or  wigwam  sweat  for  her.  Practically 
no  medicine  is  given  her.  Tt  is  chiefly  a 
matter  of  diet,  and  a  dozen  States  or  coun¬ 
tries  contribute  their  food.  Cap’n  Iloxie 
sat  in  his  lonely  house,  shut  away  by  the 
storm.  With  us  the  storm  is  just  as  bad, 
but  our  patient  sits  with  a  receiver  at 
her  ear  and  has  just  been  listening  to  a 
voice  from  Davenport,  la.  Far  over 
water  and  wind,  mountain  and  valley, 
this  voice  came  through  the  storm  to  New 
Jersey.  It  is  wonderful.  What  contrasts 
a  man  of  my  age  has  seen.  We  seem  to 
have  fqund  the  spirit  of  life,  but'not  in 
wain ut o  extracto.  tt.  w.  c. 


You  Can  Grow 

Scabby  Potatoes 

if  you  want  to. 

But  you  don't 
have  to.  Just  use 

Inoc-Sul 

Inoculated  Sulphur 

It  will  positively  overcome  the  scab  organism 
and  keep  the  crop  clean ,  bright  and  marketable 


Inoc-Sul  is  a  necessity  and  a  big 
profit-producer  for  every  grower  of 
potatoes,  either  table  stock  or  seed. 
The  potato  market,  for  seed  and  table 
stock  alike,  will  not  tolerate  scabby  or 
rough  potatoes. 

The  seed  grower  very  often  has  his 
whole  crop  condemned  because  of  a 
small  percentage  of  scab.  He  can  no 
longer  afford  to  take  a  chance— he 
must  keep  his  crop  clean. 

The  grower  of  potatoes  for  table 
stock  who  has  scab  must  go  to  the 
heavy  expense  of  inspecting  and  sort¬ 
ing  his  whole  crop  or  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  reduced  price  or  even  entire 
refusal  of  his  shipment.  Even  the 
table  stock  market  now  refuses  scabby 
potatoes  and  insists  upon  clean,  sound 
stock. 


Inoc-Sul  is  dependable  insurance 
against  potato  scab.  It  cleans  up  in¬ 
fected  fields — it  keeps  uninfected  fields 
clean.  It  is  inexpensive  and  easily  ap¬ 
plied,  requiring  no  special  machinery. 
Broadcast  by  hand,  fertilizer  or  lime 
broadcaster,  or  seed  drill. 

Inoc-Sul  strikes  at  the  very  root  of 
the  potato  scab  evil — it  overcomes  the 
scab  organism  IN  THE  SOIL,  not 
merely  the  scab  on  the  seed,  as  does  seed 
treatment. 

Write  us  today.  We  will  without 
cost  or  obligation  tell  you  all  about 
Inoc-Sul— what  it  is — where  to  get  it 
— how  to  use  it — how  it  will  save  your 
market  losses.  Tell  us  how  many  acres 
of  potatoes  you  will  plant  and  the 
name  of  your  dealer.  Our  reply  will  be 
worth  dollars  to  you. 


TEXAS  GULF  SULPHUR  CO. 
Hj*  Desk  B  41  East  42nd  Street 

New  York  City 

Inoc-Sul  is  the  best form  of  sulphur  for  any  farm  use — dusting 
at.  se(d>  preserving  manure,  fertilizer,  soil  corrective  and  livestock. 


'FRIEND " SPRAYERS 

GASPORT.  N.Y 

Catalog  5 'ree 


The  Best  Fertilizer  by  Test  -The  JO  YNT  Brand 

PURE,  UNLEACHED.  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

-c  complete  and  profitable  fertilizer  for  all  growing  crop*, 
fruit,  tobaceo  and  truck  growing,  top  dressing  and  seed¬ 
ing  down.  Agents  Wanted.  Correspondence  Invited. 
Address  JOHEI JOYNT  CO.,  Lucknow,  Ont..  Can. 


Learn  the  truth  about  Fertilizer 


Commercial  fertilizer  is  not  magic.  It  is  no 
substitute  for  work,  or  for  farming  brains.  It  will  not 
make  a  successful  farmer  out  of  a  shiftless,  ignorant 
failure.  Fertilizer  varies  in  quality  like  corn  or  to¬ 
bacco  or  cotton,  and  some  brands  are  worth  more 
than  others.  Good  fertilizers,  like  Royster’s  reli¬ 
able  old  mixtures,  are  a  godsend  to  good  farmers 
who  learn  how  to  best  use  them  to  make  money. 


Nearly  forty  years  experience  enters  into 
the  making  of  the  Royster  mixtures,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  country’s  best  farmers  pin  their 
faith  to  this  famous  old  brand. 

For  advice  about  the  use  of  fertilizer,  write 
to  Farm  Service  Department,  F.  S.  Royster  Guano 
Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ROYSTER 

TTe/d  Tested  fertilizers 
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Budding  Cherry  Trees 

I  have  an  old  cherry  tree  which  will 
not  last  long,  and  as  the  fruit  is  the  best 
that  I  have  seen,  I  would  like  .to  bud  it 
on  <ome  young  stoqk.  I  have  tried  graft¬ 
ing  without  success,  and  have  been  told 
you  could  not  graft  stone  fruits,  but 
should  bud  them.  What  is  the  best  time 
to  bud  a  cherry  tree?  Is  it  possible  to 
bud  onto  a  wild  cherry  tree,  rum  cherry? 
Canton.  Mass.  E.  e.  g. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  graft  the  stone 
fruits,  but  budding  is  the  easier  aud  more 
successful  method,  therefore  the  one  usu¬ 
ally  employed.  The  rum  or  wild  black 
clfcerry,  Prunus  serotina,  has  been  used 
as  a  stock  for  cherries,  but  since  this  long- 
lunch  cherry  is  so  distantly  related  to  the 
short-buncli  or  orchard  cherries,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  would  make  the  most 
congenial  stock.  Another  wild  cherry,  the 
bird,  pin,  or  pigeon  cherry,  Prunus  Penn- 
sylvanim,  is  frequently  used  as  a  stock 
in  the  colder  regions,  although  it  is  said 
to  dwarf  the  tree  somewhat.  Usually  the 
wild  sweet  cherry,  Mazzard,  is  used  for 
sweet  cherries,  and  M'ahaleb  stock,  Primus 
Mahal  eh,  for  the  sour  cherries.  If  the 
cherry  tree  that  you  desire  to  propagate 
is  a  sweet  cherry,  you  would  do  well  to 
plant  a  few  sweet  cherry  seeds  and  bud 
the  seedlings. 

Budding  should  be  done  in  the  Summer, 
before  growth  stops,  aud  yet  not  so  early 
that  the  abundance  of  sap  will  “drown” 
the  bud.  This  time  in  Western  New  York 
is  from  August  1  to  15,  just  before  time 
to  bud  peaches.  h.  b.  t. 

Propagating  Barberries 

Tell  us  how  to  propagate  barberries. 
Long  Island.  E.  s. 

Practically  all  of  the  barberries  germi¬ 
nate  readily  from  seed.  Before  "sowing 
the  seed  it  is  necessary  to  gather  the  ber¬ 
ries  and  separate  the  pulp  from  the  seeds 
by  mashing  and  straining.  After  drying 
them,  they  may  be  sown  in  “flats”  this 
Winter,  or  broadcast  in  beds  in  the  very 
early  Spring.  Ordinarily  it  is  best  to 
broadcast  iii  outdoor  beds  in  the  Fall. 
They  will  germinate  in  the  Spring.  If 
sown  in  the  greenhouse  they  will  germi¬ 
nate  during  the  Winter  and  secure  a  start 
for  the  Spring.  After  growing  one  season 
in  the  flats  or  beds,  they  should  be  trans¬ 
planted  so  as  to  give  them  more  room  for 
growing.  They  can  be  grown  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  until  such  time  as  they  have  reached 
a  satisfactory  age  for  transplanting  to 
the  permanent  hedge. 

It  is  also  possible  to  propagate  bar¬ 
berries  from  green  cuttings  of  young  wood 
taken  between  the  first  and  the  middle  of 
June.  In  fact  this  is  the  way  that  very 
much  of  the  work  is  done.  It  is  especially 
desirable  where  characteristic  habits  of 
an  individual  plant  are  desired  to  be  per¬ 
petuated.  Cuttings  should  be  not  less 
than  5  or  6  in.  long,  and  should  be  placed 
in  sand  in  a  shaded  hotbed.  Be  careful 
in  setting  out  the  cuttings  to  get  the  butt 
end  down  and  the  upper  or  small  end  up. 
Barberries  grow  best  in  a  moist,  light 
loam  soil  which  is  well  drained.  Our 
common  barberries  ( Thunhergii  and  Vul- 
onris)  will  grow  in  fairly  moist  situations. 

G.  H.  W. 

Quick-growing  Shade  Trees 

Name  a  few  quick-growing  shade  trees 
suitable  for  planting  around  a  Summer 
cottage.  h.  d.  c. 

The  poplars,  especially  Carolina  pop¬ 
lar,  will  grow  very  rapidly,  and  under 
some  circumstances  make  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  shade  tree.  I  wrould  discourage  you 
from  planting  this  tree.  It  is  compara¬ 
tively  short-lived,  it  is  very  dirty,  and 
has  a  decided  disadvantage  with  regard 
to  its  roots,  which  have  a  tendency  to  pen¬ 
etrate  and  fill  up  drains  and  water  pipes 
within  a  considerable  radius.  As  a  poplar 
tree  grows  and  finally  overshadows  a 
building,  there  is  always  some  danger 
from  falling  branches  during  storms  or 
in  the  Winter  time. 

Box  elder  has  some  advantages  over 
poplar.  Like  poplar,  it  is  rapid  growing, 
but  does  not  attain  the  size.  Poplar  is 
capable  of  attaining  truly  magnificent 
proportions — at  least  100  ft.  in  height. 
Elder  seldom  exceeds  over  50  ft.  It  is 
short-lived,  and  its  wood  is  brittle.  If 
you  are  content  with  a  fairly  small  round- 
headed  tree,  you  will  probably  be  pleased 
with  the  results  of  box  elder. 

I  suggest  that  you  consider  trees  such 
as  elm,  sycamore,  black  walnut,  or  even 
hard  maple.  These  trees  will  attain  a 
decidedly  old  age  and  become  more  beau¬ 
tiful  as  they  develop,  G,  H.  C. 


KAY50 


PRAY  .SPREADER  &  ADHESI 


Without  Kayso 


California  Central  Creameries,  Inc. 

175  Franklin  Street  •  New  York 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


LOS  ANGELES 


Without  Kayso 


KNOW  KAYSO  by  results  and  you  will  be  among  the  thousands  or 
successful  orchardists  who  will  use  the  casein  spreader  and  adhesive 
this  year  in  their  control  measures.  Kayso’s  usefulness  has  been  proven 
by  experts  in  horticulture  and  put  to  careful  test  by  hundreds  of  practi¬ 
cal  growers  of  quality  fruit  and  vegetables.  Kayso’s  efficiency  as  a  spreader 
enables  the  grower  to  place  a  complete  and  unbroken  film  of  insecticide 
or  fungicide  over  every  surface  of  foliage,  tree  and  fruit. 


Contrast  the  perfect  coverage  which 
Kayso  gives  with  the  ordinary  applications, 
where  the  spray  materials  collect  in  drops 
on  the  smooth  surfaces,  leaving  numerous 
unprotected  spaces  between  the  drops  which 
readily  permit  infection;  and  bear  in  mind 
that  owing  to  the  remarkable  rate  of  multi¬ 
plication  of  pests  a  single  Brown  Rot  or 
Scab  spore,  San  Jose  Scale,  Aphid,  Psylla, 
or  Red  Spider,  for  example,  escaping  de¬ 
struction  at  the  time  of  spraying,  may  cause 
infection  of  the  fruit  and  foliage  of  several 
trees. 

The  marked  deficiencies  of  ordinary  sprays 
are  the  more  obvious  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  hole  made  by  the  newly  hatched  Cod¬ 
ling  Moth  worm  or  Curculio  on  entering  the 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  pinhead ;  the  San 


Jose  Sca.le,  Psylla,  Thrips,  Red  Spider,  etc., 
and  the  eggs  of  all  fruit  pests  are  very  small 
and  the  spores  or  “seeds”from  which  Brown 
Rot,  Scab,  Leaf  Curl  and  all  other  diseases  de¬ 
velop  are  microscopic  in  size. 

Kayso’s  remarkable  value  as  an  adhesive 
is  of  no  less  importance  than  its  efficient 
service  as  a  spreader.  The  sticking  quali¬ 
ties  which  Kayso  gives  sprays  largely 
overcome  the  losses  so  frequently  resulting 
from  spraying  too  soon  ( that  is ,  from  spray- 
ing  before  the  infection  period  comes  on) 
or  from  having  the  poisons  washed  off  by 
rains  before  the  infection  period  is  over. 

Kayso’s  adhesiveness  repels  the  washing 
effect  of  rains  and  offsets  the  effect  of  wind 
and  other  weather  conditions  unfavorable 
to  spraying  operations. 

Apples  and  peach  branches  shown  here  are  from  actual  photographs — the  apples  sprayed  with  Arse¬ 
nate  of  Lead,  and  the  peach  branches  sprayed  with  Lime-Sulfur. 

Dealers  should  take  notice  that  Kay'so  is  used  throughout  the  United  States.  Be  ready  to  supply 
your  trade.  Correspondence  invited. 


With  Kayso 


Mail  this  coupon  today 


Send  me  your  FREE  folders,  marked  X  in  the  □ 

□  Kayso,  the  Casein  Spreader. 

New, illustrated,  complete.  R-3 

□  What  the  Experts  Say. 

□  For  Your  Dormant  Spray. 

Name  _ _ 


Address 


Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  coupon  to  New  York  office 


I  Enclosed  please  find  40  cents.  Mall  me  sample  package 
I  KAYSO,  sufficient  for  200  gallons  of  spray. 

R-3 


Name _ 


Address « 


With  Ka-/«o 


Spreads  the  Spray  and  Makes  It  Stay 


PLUNGER  TREE  PRUNER 


THE  MISSING  LINK  IN  THE 
ORCHARD  PRUNING  EQUIPMENT 


Three  times  aa  speedy  as  the  saw.  Makes  smooth  cuts.  Operator  stands 
on  ground  to  perform  most  of  his  work.  Easy  to  keep  sharp. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices.  D.  H.  WATTS,  Kerrmoor,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  SPRING  PRICES 

ON 

Lehigh  Hydrated  Lime 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD,  Inc.  -  Allentown,  Pa. 


“BROOKLYN  Cl  Tf  pi  ff  JO 

BRAND  "  >3ULr  it  U IV 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99/4%  pure,  for  spraying  and 

insecticide  purposes. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99 /2%  pure  Hor  dusting 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  "pure . f  purposes. 

Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda  and  Crude  Saltpetre. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


haye  s 


Fruit  Fog  Sprayers 


Guaranteeing 
Top  Prices  for  Fruit 

Hayes  “Fruit  Fog”  guarantees  best 
prices  for  your  fruit  —more  fruit  in 
bad  years,  better  fruit  in  good  years.  Tremen¬ 
dous  pressure  (300  lbs.  guaranteed  breaks 
the  spray  into  a  fog  which  completely  pene- 
tratesevery  creviceof  twig,  leaf,  bark  and  bud. 

Prices  Slashed  to  Bottom 

Hayes  Power  Sprayers  vary  in  capac:*”- 
only.  The  smallest  maintains  same  pr 
sure  and,  except  as  to  quantity,  is  as  e 
cient  and  satisfactory  as  the  largest  size 

IJIi  New  Folder— 

r  mV  B\i  BU  Advice  of  Spray  - 
"Ing  Experts 

We  make  full  line  of  power  and  hand 
sprayers.  1  ell  us  your  requirements. 
Distributors  and  dealers 
iu  all  principal  cities. 

HAVES  PUMP  A IV I)  PLANTER  CO. 


Glass  Cloth 


a  transparent,  »!»• 
terprbof  fabric  aa 
efficient  aa  irtaan 


Write  for  price  list 


for  hoiberU.  poultry  houses,  etc.  Sample  'W9  ft.  P.o  .'ft. 
Cat.  Free.  TURNER  BROS..  Oeak  .1  3  la  iso, 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a-respon- 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  lose 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
«uch  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  N*w- 
Yorkek  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Wo  arc  not  farmers  anyway,  as  our  only  live  stock 
consists  of  three  eats,  but  we  cannot  give  up  Tiik  R. 
N.-Y.  A.  K. 


OUR  remembrance  is  that  we  were  able  to  pre¬ 
scribe  for  one  of  these  cats  and  save  its  ninth 
life.  Almost  in  the  same  mail  came  a  letter  from  a 
Western  man  who  owns  5,000  cattle,  and  who  says 
he  “cannot  run  the  ranch  without  The  R.  N.-Y.” 
There  are  not  many  papers  which  put  the  cat  and 
the  beef  herd  on  common  ground. 


* 

The  minister  and  some  of  the  congregation  are  sick, 
the  rest  unable  to  get  out  on  account  of  drifted  roads, 
so  no  services  for  a  week  or  so.  But  we  hear  the 
church  services  of  distant  cities  by  radio,  so  don’t  feel 
so  isolated.  c.  b.  f. 

Vermont. 

THERE  are  a  number  of  such  eases  during  this 
hard  and  disagreeable  Winter.  It  is  evidence 
of  the  wonderful  changes  that  are  coming  to  country 
life.  The  wireless  will  he  likely  to  keep  people  at 
home.  The  ear  has  been  taking  them  away  from 
home  after  excitement  of  some  sort.  The  radio  will 
bring  the  world  to  them  by  their  own  fireside.  For 
example,  thousands  will  listen  to  church  services 
who  never  would  attend  church.  These  same  thou¬ 
sands  will  listen  over  the  ’phone  to  good -lectures 
when  they  would  not  walk  50  rods  to  a  lecture  room. 
What  is  to  be  the  effect  of  all  this  upon  society?  In 
particular,  how  will  it  affect  the  business  of  journal¬ 
ism?  What  will  become  of  the  newspaper  when  the 
cream  of  news  is  given  out  hours  before  it  can  be 
printed  and  distributed?  Evidently  the  paper  of  the 
future  must  develop  a  living  personality — that  being 
about  the  only  part  of  news  which  cannot  he  sent  by 
wireless. 

r!4 


There  is  a  general  feeling  among  farmers  that  most 
of  our  rural  legislation  is  suggested  and  put  through 
by  theorists,  constantly  creating  more  jobs,  increasing 
the  taxes,  and  in  the  end  not  much  if  any  advantage  to 
the  farmers.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  centralize 
the  government  and  the  governing  power  taken  from 
the  farmers,  both  as  to  school  and  other  matters,  and 
leaving  him  only  the  increased  taxes  to  pay,  which 
are  beginning  to  be  a  real  burden.  c.  J. 

THAT  is  a  clear  and  compact  statement  of  the 
view  taken  by  a  majority  of  our  working  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  Eastern  States.  We  feel  competent  to  say 
that  after  many  years  of  close  association  with  coun¬ 
try  people.  Our  farmers  feel  that  a  combination  of 
small  groups  of  educators,  uplifters  and  politicians 
have  assumed  the  right  of  thinking,  speaking  and 
legislating  for  the  masses  of  country  people.  We 
may  grant  that  the  educators  and  the  uplifters  are 
sincerely  desirous  of  helping  the  farmers.  They 
often  fail  because  they  do  not,  somehow,  credit  the 
farmer  with  enough  constructive  ability  to  know 
just  what  he  needs  and  how  to  go  after  it.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  work  it  out,  but  we  should 
like  to  see  the  experiment  tried  of  having  the  three 
groups  mentioned  above  absolutely  take  their  hands 
off  all  rural  legislation  for  10  years  and  let  the 
farmers  do  it  themselves  through  their  own  selected 
leaders.  If  you  say  they  would  fail  at  the  job,  we 
answer  that  it  has  never  been  tried,  in  the  Eastern 
States  at  least,  and  that  the  farmer  lias  never  yet 
failed  at  any  job  be  lias  controlled. 


Why  isn’t  a  New  Yorker,  State  in  general,  as  much 
of  a  booster  for  his  State,  at  home,  as  he  is  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  after  he  becomes  a  resident  of  that  State?  The 
East  is  “God’s  country,”  but  what  are  those  dry  States 
where  the  people  have  to  use  a  man-made  scheme  in 
order  to  grow  a  crop?  I’ve  been  there,  and  the  last 
time  motored  there  and  back,  but  didn’t  get  roped. 


New  York. 


W.  H.  11. 


YOU  are  trying  to  solve  one  of  tlie  great  mysteries 
of  the  universe.  Even  the  New  Yorker  cannot 


answer.  He  ought  to  go  around  claiming  that  New 
York  is  the  “only  place,”  and  back  it  up  by  good  evi¬ 
dence,  but  someho.v  be  does  not  seem  to  realize  that 


right  here  in  "Old  York  State”  we  have  the  makings 
of  a  new  Garden  of  Eden,  with  several  things  which 
Adam  lacked.  Why  not  boost  for  the  old  home 
State? 

* 

In  hiring  a  farm  hand  by  the  year  we  wish  to  know 
the  correct  way  to  reckon  lost  time.  Are  Sundays  in¬ 
cluded  in  finding  amount  of  wages  per  day?  That  is, 
should  we  divide  yearly  price  by  305  or  313  to  find  the 
amount  for  one  day,  and  if  Sunday  comes  within  time 
lost  is  it  counted  as  a  lost  day?  J.  m. 

STRANGE  as  it  may  seem,  we  have  many  such 
questions.  They  seem  to  arise  from  a  difference 
between  master  and  man  when  tlie  latter  for  any 
reason  quits  or  is  discharged.  It  would  all  depend 
on  the  contract  or  agreement  when  the  man  was 
hired.  Was  it  understood  that  be  was  to  work  on 
Sunday?  On  a  dairy  farm  this  would  be  understood 
and  agreed  to  at  the  beginning.  Legally,  all  work  is 
prohibited  on  Sunday,  except  work  of  necessity,  such 
as  chores  and  caring  for  stock,  but  the  hired  man 
man  may  agree  to  do  certain  labor.  On  the  "whole, 
we  think  it  would  be  more  equitable  for  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  divide  by  313  rather  than  305. 


3- 


BlY  do  they  call  it  McIntosh?  What  does 
VV  tiie  name  stands  for?”  That  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  we  got  last  year  from  a  man  who  bit  more  than 
lie  could  chew  out  of  the  crimson  cheek  of  a  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apple — and  was  none  the  worse  for  it.  We 
often  have  such  questions,  and  we  conclude  that 
brief  stories  about  the  origin  of  some  of  our  popular 
fruits  would  be  welcome.  So  we  begin  this  week 
with  McIntosh.  Others  will  follow  weekly.  It  will 
interest  many  of  us  to  know  where  our  good  friends 
come  from. 

* 


WHAT  is  the  difference  between  a  farmer  dic¬ 
tating  the  price  and  being  dictated  to?  The 
children  gave  us  that  question..  One  answer  is  the 
difference  between  happiness  and  misery.  Some 
farmers  produce  a  crop  so  fine  or  so  rare  that  they 
name  their  own  terms.  A  man  may  produce  superior 
strawberries  or  apples  and  have  tlie  town  running 
after  him.  Or  lie  may  have  made  such  a  record  at 
an  egg-laying  contest  that  every  strong  chick  he  can 
raise  is  demanded.  We  know  a  farmer  who  worked 
for  years  and  cleared  barely  50  cents  a  day  over 
expenses.  A  lot  of  back-to-the-landers  moved  into 
the  neighborhood  and  this  man  used  his  team  to 
plow  and  harrow  for  them  at  .$0  for  an  eight-hour 
day!  He  still  had  tiine  to  make  a  good  garden — 
about  the  only  part  of  liis  farm  that  ever  paid.  In 
one  case  he  was  dictated  to — in  tlie  other  lie  dictated 
the  price. 

* 


HERE  is  the  statement  of  a  ease  which  will  in¬ 
terest  all  who  have  children  at  school.  On 
the  grounds  of  a  certain  schoolliouse  tlie  teacher 
and  officers  erected  a  large  swing  for  the  children. 
Through  some  accident  one  child  was  thrown  out 
and  injured.  The  parents  want  to  know  if  they  have 
a  ease  against  the  school  board  for  damages.  Such 
a  thing  might  happen  at  any  school,  and  these  par¬ 
ents  feel  that  tlie  teacher  or  the  school  board  should 
be  held  rsponsible.  If  such  a  case  ever  came  into 
court  tlie  question  would  probably  be  one  of  negli¬ 
gence.  Did  the  child  take  what  you  may  reason¬ 
ably  call  proper  care  of  itself?  We  know  how  care¬ 
less  and  daring  some  children  are  at  times.  Some 
of  them  like  to  “show  off,”  and  incur  danger  by  do¬ 
ing  so.  On  the  other  hand,  was  the  swing  inspected 
by  competent  people?  Probably  it  was  safe,  and  the 
child  fell  out  of  il.  The  school  board  could  not  well 
be  censured  for  putting  up  a  fixture  to  aid  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  play.  Personally  we  doubt  if  the  parents 
could  collect  damages. 

tk 

WE  understand  that  a  school  bill  embodying 
the  suggestions  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty- 
one  will  be  introduced  at  Albany — if  it  has  not  al¬ 
ready  been  presented.  We  have  not  yet  studied  the 
bill,  though  we  understand  that  it  contains  some 
good  provisions.  We  cannot  fairly  discuss  the  bill 
until  it  lias  been  thoroughly  studied,  but  we  are 
opposed  to  its  passage  this  year.  Tlie  impression 
has  been  given  that  no  bill  would  be  introduced  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  session  of  tlie  Legislature,  and  coun¬ 
try  people,  wlio  are  most  interested,  do  not  yet  un¬ 
derstand  tlie  matter  well  enough  to  pass  full  judg¬ 
ment.  After  a  fair  canvass  of  the  State  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  good  majority  of  rural  people  are  op¬ 
posed  to  any  legislation  this  year.  They  feel  that  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  “rush”  them  into  something 
which  they  do  not  understand.  The  proponents  of 
the  new  legislation  may  claim  that  country  people 
ought  to  know  all  about  it.  but  the  fact  remains 


that  they  do  not  fully  understand.  They  are  sus¬ 
picious,  remembering  how  the  old  township  school 
law  was  plastered  upon  them.  They  feel  that  tlie 
present  Legislature  is  dominated  by  New  York  City,' 
and  that  the  representatives  from  this  great  city 
care  nothing  for  rural  education,  except  as  they  can 
trade  votes  for  some  city  measure.  That  was  really 
the  way  the  old  township  school  law  was  put  over. 
The  same  thing  lias  been  true  of  other  educational 
measures  in  tlie  past,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  tliat  our 
rural  people  want  no  more  of  that.  The  only  fair 
way  to  settle  the  question  will  be  to  make  it  a  clear 
issue  in  the  next  election  of  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  That  will  be  the  nearest  approach  to  a  ref¬ 
erendum  on  the  subject  that  we  can  have,  and  we 
favor  that  plan.  We  are  convinced  that  any  attempt 
to  “rush”  the  bill  through  this  Legislature  will  sim¬ 
ply  result  in  another  battle,  such  as  came  up  over 
the  former  law.  In  this  we  are  not  attempting  to 
argue  against  the  proposed  lawr,  as  we  do  not  yet 
know  just  what  it  is.  A  full  discussion  of  it  will 
come  later.  Just  now,  and  for  the  reasons  here 
given,  we  think  it  a  mistake  to  try  to  push  it  through 
the  Legislature. 

* 

VETCH  will  rank  as  one  of  the  acid  soil  legumes. 

It  does  not  respond  greatly  to  lime,  and  will 
make  a  good  growth  on  soil  that  is  quite  acid.  Cow 
peas  and  Soy  beans  act  in  much  the  same  way. 
These  acid  soil  legumes  will  make  a  good  growth 
without  any  application  of  lime.  They  are  all  excel¬ 
lent,  either  for  feeding  or  for  green  manuring,  it, 
Avould  not  be  good  economy  to  use  lime  when  seeding 
them.  Far  better  keep  tlie  lime  for  clover,  Alfalfa 
or  peas.  Too  many  of  our  Eastern  farmers  have 
gone  off  the  track  in  their  belief  that  Eastern  farms 
cannot  be  profitably*  conducted  without  lime  and 
Red  clover  or  Alfalfa.  The  sour  soil  on  some  of 
these  farms  is  not  suited  to  Red  clover,  and  it  is 
often  a  losing  job  to  try  to  make  it  fit  with  lime  and 
clover  culture.  These  acid  soil  legumes  are  fitted  to 
tbe  soil,  and  will  make  it  highly  productive  with 
little  or  no  lime.  It  is  hard  to  make  a  farmer  real¬ 
ize  that  Soy  beans  without  lime  cau  improve  the 
soil  like  clover  with  lime — yet  that  is  what  they  can 
and  will  do. 


THE  New  Hampshire  State  College  reports  the 
case  of  a  farm  woman  who  was  obliged  to  carry 
all  household  wat  *r  from  the  back  of  the  house  to 
her  kitchen.  She  averaged  15  trips  a  day,  and  on 
figuring  it  out  she  found  that  it  meant  114  miles  a 
year  to  get  the  water  supply.  This  meant  a  trip 
from  her  home  to  Boston  and  return.  When  her 
husband  saw  the  figures  he  paid  $14.95  for  pipe  and 
piped  the  water  to  the  kitchen  sink.  But  why  didn’t 
lie  think  of  it  before?  There  are  many  other  farm 
women  who  have  tramped  nearly  from  Maine  to 
Florida  carrying  water  for  the  kitchen,  when  a  pipe 
would  have  carried  every  pound  of  it.  There  are 
many  other  husbands  who  may  be  waiting  to  see  the 
figures.  Why  wait  any  longer? 


Brevities 

A  prejudiced  opinion  cannot  be  broad. 

Certainly  we  favor  power  fanning — brain  power. 

We  would  not  plant  dwarf  trees  for  a  business 
proposition. 

The  man  who  is  convinced  against  his  will  must  act 
like  one  who  takes  a  bitter  pill. 

It  would  require  a  fine  salesman  to  sell  refrigei'ators 
to  the  citizens  of  Labrador,  a  pipeless  furnace  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Brazil,  yet  if  you  struck  them  right  after 
pay  day  it  might  be  done. 

Patrick  Co.,  Va.,  claims  the  champion  apple  tree. 
It  is  said  to  be  120  years  old,  12  ft.  in  circumference. 
00  ft.  high,  74  ft.  spread,  and  a  record  of  132  bushels  of 
apples  iu  one  season.  “Can  you  beat  it?” 

D.  L.  Hartman,  the  Florida  strawberry  mau,  writes 
that  he  picked  57  quarts  on  January  8.  These  were 
from  plants  set  in  October,  and  brought  05  cents  a 
quart. 

'Someone  recently  asked  about  raising  puppies  as  a 
side  line.  We  have  a  cartload  of  answers.  It  appears 
that  with  all  the  restrictive  legislation  against  dogs,  the 
business  of  supplying  well-bred  animals  is  increasing. 

In  a  recent  New  York  case  a  woman  admitted  a  de¬ 
tective  to  her  home.  He  found  a  bottle  of  whisky  and 
arrested  her  husband.  On  trial,  the  judge  dismissed 
the  case  because  the  detective  had  no  search  warrant 
when  he  entered  the  house.  It  was  stated  that  a  wife 
has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  constitutional  rights 
of  her  husband. 

By  a  statute  which  went  into  effect  May  5,  1921,  any 
person  practicing  or  offering  to  practice  professional 
engineering  or  land  surveying  in  the  State  of  New  York 
shall  be  required  to  submit  evidence  that  he  is  qualified 
so  to  practice,  and  shall  be  licensed.  By  the  same  act 
a  License  Board  was  established.  It  is  appointed  by 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  license  fee  for  professional  engineers  and  laud  sur¬ 
veyors  was  fixed  at  835.  The  State  Board  of  Licensing 
for  Professional  Engineers  and  Land  Surveyors,  Al¬ 
bany.  N.  Y„  will  give  full  information. 
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Comparative  Prices  for  Milk  Products 


A  MARKET  agent  under  Elbert  S.  Brigham,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  has  filed  a  detailed  study  of  comparative 
prices  for  milk  for  13  months,  from  May,  1921,  to 
May,  1922.  The  report  gives  a  table  in  detail  of  the 
prices  received  by  producers  for  pooled  milk  in  five 
zones  of  the  New  York  territory.  Another  table 
gives  the  returns  to  the  farmers  of  Vermont  from 
the  co-operative  creameries  (milk-shipping  sta¬ 
tions)  in  five  coiTesponding  zones;  and  another  table 
showing  the  detailed  monthly  returns  to  Vermont 
farmers  in  five  corresponding  zones  from  Boston 
milk  dealers  owning  country  plants.  To  show  the 
comparative  net  return  under  the  13  months  the 
actual  prices  paid  producers  were  taken ;  zone  dif¬ 
ferentials  and  butterfat  content  were  adjusted ;  the 
certificates  of  indebtedness  were  treated  as  cash 
payments. 

Commissioner  Brigham  points  out  that  this  covers 
the  first  13  months’  operation  of  the  pool  and  that  the 
comparison  may  not  hold  good  tvhen  the  New  York 
system  has  had  time  for  further  development.  It  is 
made  to  help  New  England  dairymen  decide  whether 
they  should  develop  a  similar  plan.  He  says:  “This 
is  fair,  for  after  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  the  net  re¬ 
turns  to  the  producer  which  vitally  interests  him, 
and  the  growth  of  the  industry  depends  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  net  returns  to  the  producer.” 

Omitting  the  detailed  figures,  we  give  the  monthly 
averages  from  the  Vermont  study  : 


NEW  YORK  pool,  WHOLE  M  ILK  TRICES 
Monthly 

1921  Average  1921 

May  .  ,$1,944  December  . 

June  .  1.659  1922 

July  .  1.939  January  . 

August  .  2.389  February  . 

September  .  2.479  March  . 

October  .  2.709  April  . 

November  .  2.659  May  . 

33  months’  average,  $2,082 

VERMONT  CO-OPERATIVE  CREAMERIES 


(Milk  Shipping  Plants) 
Monthly 

1921  Average  1921 

May  .  $1,789  December  . 

June  .  1.847  1922 

July  .  2.328  January  . 

August  .  2.530  February  . 

September  .  2.666  March  . 

October  .  2.756  April  . 

November  .  2.759  May  . 

13  months’  average,  $2,231 

BOSTON  LARGE  CITY  MILK  DEALERS 
Monthly 

1921  Average  1921 

May  .  $1,804  December  . 

June  .  1.833  1922 

July  .  2.220  January  . 

August  .  2.581  February  . 

September  .  2.721  March  . 

October  .  2.765  April  . 

November  .  2.799  May  . 

13  months’  average,  $2,184 


Monthly 
Average 
.  $2,629 


.  2.069 

.  1 .929 

.  1.559 

.  1.574 

.  1.439 


Monthly 
Average 
.  $2,187 


1.974 

1.977 

2.005 

1.926 

1.8S4 


Monthly 
Average 
.  $2,596 

.  2.084 

.  2.056 

.  2.069 

.  1.888 

.  1.837 


SUMMARY 

Aric  York  Pool  Price — 


221-240  mile  zone .  $2,103 

221-240  mile  zone .  2.103 

241-260  mile  zone .  2  073 

241-260  mile  zone .  2  073 

261-280  mile  zone .  2.058 


13  months’  average.. .  $2,082 

Co-operative  Creameries,  Vermont — 

12th  zone — 221-240  miles .  $2,331 

12th  zone — 221-240  miles .  2.206 

13th  zone — 241-260  miles .  2.174 

13th  zone — 241-260  miles . 2.224 

14th  zone — 261-280  miles .  2.223 


13  months’  average .  $2,231. 

Boston  Large  City  Dealers — 

12th  zone — 221-240  miles .  $2,133 

12th  zone — 221-240  miles .  2  226 

13th  zone — 241-260  miles...' .  2.188 

13th  zone — 241-260  miles .  2.304 

14th  zone — 261-280  miles .  2.071 


13  months’  average .  $2,184 

A  comparative  study  was  also  reported  of  the 
three  systems  for  the  sale  of  cream.  The  table  is 
given  in  great  detail.  We  summarize  only  the  zone 
averages : 

A7 etc  York  Pool  Price — 

221-240  mile  zone .  $2,103 


221-240  mile  zone .  2.103 

241-260  mile  zone .  2  073 

241-260  mile  zone .  2  073 

261-280  mile  zone .  2.058 


13  months’  average .  $2,082 

Vermont  Co-operaiire  Creameries — 

10th  zone— 181-200  miles .  $1,982 

12th  zone— 221-210  miles .  2.132 

13rh  zone— 241-260  miles .  2.103 

13th  zone — 241-260  miles .  2.168 

14th  zone — 261-280  miles .  2.041 


13th  zone — 241-260  miles .  2.0S9 


13th  zone — 241-260  miles .  2.143 

14th  zone — 261-280  miles .  2.027 


13  months’  average .  $2,063 

In  this  comparison  allowance  is  given  for  100  lbs. 
of  skim-milk  at  six  times  the  local  market  price  per 
pound  of  live  hogs. 

A  still  further  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the 
milk  returns  to  producers  who  market  their  milk  in 
the  form  of  butter  through  well-established  co-op¬ 
erative  creameries  and  through  proprietary  cream¬ 
eries.  The  study  was  made  in  five  co-operative  and 
five  proprietary  plants  manufacturing  butter  only. 
Fatrons  of  these  plants  separate  the  milk  at  home 
and  deliver  cream.  Allowance  for  skim-milk  is  fig¬ 
ured  on  the  same  basis  as  above.  The  average  re¬ 
turns  for  each  of  the  five  zones  are  summarized  in 
the  following  tables : 


New  York  Pool  Price — 

221-240  mile  zone . . . 

221-240  mile  zone . 

241-260  mile  zone . 

241-260  mile  zone . 

261-280  mile  zone . 


$2,103 

2.103 

2.073 

2.073 

2.058 


13  mouths’  average . . .  $2,082 

Five  Vermont  Co-operative  Creameries — 


Creamery  No.  1 .  $2,112 

Creamery  No.  2 .  2.108 

Creamery  No.  3 .  2.118 

Creamery  No.  4 .  2.080 

Creamery  No.  5 .  2.058 


13  months’  average .  $2,077 

Five  Vermont  Dealers'  Creameries — 

Creamery  No.  1 .  $1,990 

Creamery  No.  2 .  2.050 

Creamery  No.  3 .  2.011 

Creamery  No.  4 .  1.912 

Creamery  No.  5 .  2.007 


13  months’  average 


$1,994 


One  significant  fact  in  these  tables  is  that  the 
Vermont  farm-owned  creameries  are  able  to  operate 
their  own  plants  and  save  a  portion  of  the  dealers’ 
profits  whether  the  milk  is  sold  in  a  liquid  form  or 
in  cream,  or  as  butter.  In  the  case  of  butter  and 
cream,  the  dairyman  would,  of  course,  need  to  make 
efficient  use  of  the  skim-milk  to  net  these  prices. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  would  be  spared  some  of  the 
requirements  necessary  in  shipping  milk,  and  dairy¬ 
men  located  at  a  distance  from  the  railroads  are 
spared  the  extra  cost  of  hauling. 

Of  course,  single  comparison  for  one  year  is  not 
conclusive.  Improvements  and  economies  may  be 
and  should  be  developed  where  possible.  The  Ver¬ 
mont  plants  are  well  established.  The  comparisons 
are  with  the  first  year  of  the  New  York  pool,  but 
just  such  studies  and  comparisons  are  needed  to 
develop  the  best  possibilities  of  the  different  systems 
and  as  a  guide  to  dairymen  in  the  development  of 
their  industry.  The  one  encouraging  lesson  in  these 
Vermont  studies  is  the  evidence  that  farmers  can 
operate  their  own  co-operative  creameries  and  earn 
for  themselves  better  returns  for  milk,  cream  and 
butter  than  they  received  through  the  large  dealers 
and  proprietary  manufacturers. 


Milk  Can  Law  Amendment 

THERE  are  two  New  York  State  laws  regulating 
the  use  of  milk  cans.  One  is  in  the  agricultural 
law,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  it.  This  law  is  not  objec¬ 
tionable.  The  other  act  is  part  of  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  law  and  is  known  as  Section  270.  The  objec¬ 
tionable  part  of  this  law  is  that  it  authorized  dealers 
or  their  agents  to  seize  cans  bearing  (lie  name  or 
initial  of  dealers  in  a  farmer’s  wagon,  even  when 
the  farmer  had  bought  or  rented  the  can,  or  when 
the  dealer  himself  has  substituted  it  for  the  farmer’s 
can,  and  the  possession  of  the  can  so  marked  is  made 
presumptive  evidence  against  the  farmer.  Under  the 
authority  of  this  law,  agents  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Bottlers’  Association  have  traveled  the  State  for 
yea  rs  and  seized  cans  rightfully  in  the  possession  of 
farmers,  and  confiscated  them.  In  addition,  attor¬ 
neys- of  the  Federation  have  made  demands  on  the 
farmer  for  the  payment  of  fines  under  threat  of 
prosecution  under  the  law.  Dairymen  have  invari¬ 
ably  endured  the  loss  of  the  cans,  and  in  many  cases 
have  paid  the  money  demanded  to  avoid  the  threat¬ 
ened  suit.  To  correct  this  abuse  Assemblyman  Wit¬ 
ter  has  at  our  request  introduced  the  following  bill 
to  amend  the  law  : 


13  months’  average .  $2,085 

Boston  Cream  Dialers — 

10th  zone — 181-200  miles .  $1,918 

12th  zone— 221-240  miles .  2,136 


-Section  270.  Unlawful  Detention  of  Milk  Cans.  No 
person  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  ship¬ 
per,  or  his  agent,  use,  sell,  dispose  of,  buy  or  traffic  in 
any  can,  irrespective  of  its  condition,  or  the  use  to 
which  it  may  have  been  applied,  belonging  any  dealer 


in  or  shipper  of  milk  or  cream  in  this  State  or  which 
may  be  shipped  to  any  town,  village  or  city  in  the  State, 
which  can  has  the  name  or  initials  of  such  owner,  dealer 
or  shipper  stamped,  marked  or  fastened  thereupon,  or 
wilfully  mar,  erase  or  change  by  re-marking  or  other¬ 
wise  such  name  or  initials. 

If  any  person,  without  the  consent  of  such  owner, 
dealer  or  shipper,  or  liis  agent,  uses,  sells,  disposes  of, 
buys,  traffics  in  or  has  in  his  possession  or  under  his 
control  any  such  can,  it  shall  be  presumptive  evidence 
that  such  use,  sale,  disposal,  purchase,  traffic  or  pos¬ 
session  is  unlawful,  provided,  however,  that  if  any  per¬ 
son  has  any  such  can  in  his  possession  for  any  of  the 
purposes  above  enumerated  and  he  came  into  possession 
of  such  can  either  by  purchase,  rental  or  by  having  it 
returned  to  him  in  lieu  of  or  in  place  or  his  own  can 
in  which  lie  had  shipped  milk,  such  possession  or  w 
shall  not  be  deemed  a  violation  of  this  section  but  shau 
be  evidence  of  a  rightful  use  of  such  can  by  such  person. 

Any  such  owner,  dealer  or  shipper,  or  his  agent,  may 
bring  an  action  against  any  person  wrongfully  having 
in  his  possession  or  using  any  milk  can  as  herein  pro¬ 
vided  to  recover  a  penalty  for  such  wrongful  use  us 
herein  provided. 

The  italics  show  the  new  matter  in  the  bill.  In 
the  last  paragraph,  the  italics  take  the  place  of  the 
provision  which  now  gives  alleged  owners  the  right 
of  seizure,  and  yet  gives  rightful  owners  (lie  neces¬ 
sary  means  of  protecting  his  property.  It  repeals 
the  special  privilege  of  seizing  cans  which  are  right¬ 
fully  in  the  possession  and  use  of  farmers. 

Senator  Nathan  Straus,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City,  is 
chairman  of  the  agricultural  committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  We  have  asked  him  to  introduce  the  hill  in  the 
Senate,  and  he  is  considering  its  merits,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it.  This  is  proper.  Dairymen  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  have  sent  us  complaints  of  the 
seizure  of  cans  and  the  demand  for  money  penalties 
under  this  law.  All  Senator  Straus  knows  about 
the  abuse  is  what  we  are  able  to  tell  him.  Now  there 
is  a  chance  for  farmers  to  do  something  for  them¬ 
selves.  Write  Senator  Straus,  and  tell  him  your  ex¬ 
perience,  and  ask  him  to  introduce  and  support  the 
hill.  Get  your  neighbors  to  do  so,  too.  Tell  him 
that  we  have  no  purpose  to  shield  anyoue  who  appro¬ 
priates  property  not  his  own,  whether  milk  cans  or 
anything  else,  but  when  dealers  send  us  substitutes 
for  our  cans  we  must  use  them  or  spill  the  milk  in 
the  barnyard.  Under  such  circumstances  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  owner  to  the  use  of  the  cans  is  implied, 
and  to  enforce  waste  of  the  milk  would  he  to  offend 
society. 

The  address  is  Hon  Nathan  Straus,  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  the  -Senate  Agricultural  Committee,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
No  matter  how  briefly  you  write,  ask  the  -Senator  to 
favor  this  bill. 


New  York  State  Notes 

Commercial  beekeepers  of  the  State  are  interested  in 
the  short  course  that  will  be  given  at  the  State  Cbiiege 
February  20-23.  The  course  is  conducted  by  the  col¬ 
lege  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Entomology.  The  programs  are  arranged  during  the 
day  for  subject  matter  alone  for  the  beekeepers,  but 
during  the  evening  there  will  be  something  of  a  more 
general  nature.  There  will  also  be  a  banquet  of  the 
IIon-E-B  Club,  at  which  time  Charles  E.  Stewart,  who 
has  been  State  inspector  for  the  State  for  many  years, 
will  be  toastmaster.  Unless  people  have  made  a  study 
of  bees  they  are  not  familiar  with  the  amount  there  is 
to  the  management  of  the  insect.  There  are  many 
farmers  in  the  State  who  are  making  an  excellent  living 
out  of  bees  alone. 

Two  of  the  main  speakers  at  the  Farmers’  Week  at 
the  State  College  this  year  are  Eugene  Davenport  and 
Charles  II.  Judd.  Dean  Davenport  was  for  many  years 
dean  of  the  Agricultural  College  in  Illinois.  Mr.  Judd 
comes  from  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  pageant 
“In  Partnership  With  the  Farmer,”  written  by  a  farm 
woman,  Mrs.  G.  Thomas  Powell,  will  be  presented. 
This  pageant  was  originally  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Feder¬ 
ation. 

The  1923  meeting  of  the  'l'roy  Market  Gardeners’ 
Association  was  held  in  Gaffers  Hall,  Lathams,  Satur¬ 
day,  January  6.  Just  before  the  formal  opening  of 
the  Troy  gardeners’  meeting  the  new  subsidiary  organi¬ 
zation,  which  has  taken  the  old  Watervliet  market,  held 
a  short  session.  A  later  meeting  was  held  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  drawing  stalls.  These  markets  throughout  the 
State  have  varying  degrees  of  success,  depending  on 
whether  they  are  controlled  by  producers  or  whether 
ti  man  who  is  a  buyer  has  the  most  to  say  as  to  how 
they  shall  he  run. 

.  Between  50  and  60  carloads  of  onions  are  in  storage 
m  Canastota  from  the  1922  crop.  This  represents  about 
30,000  bushels.  The  total  yield  in  this  same  area  last 
year  was  about  225.000  bushels.  The  crop  that  has 
been  in  storage  has  kept  unusually  well  this  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reports  of  those  who  have  made  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  onion  situation. 

The  apples  that  have  been  shipped  out  of  Western 
New  York  have  been  estimated  to  have  a  value  of  $13,- 
000,000.  This  is  but  one  item  which  that  section  boasts, 
although  no  estimate  has  been  made  on  the  value  of  the 
other  products.  Following  are  a  few  figures  that  have 
been  presented  by  C.  L.  Brown  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Markets  and  located  at  Rochester.  These 
figures  are  in  terms  of  carloads:  Apples.  22,000;  cab¬ 
bage,  8,000;  celery,  3,000;  lettuce,  3,000;  mixed  veg¬ 
etables,  400;  onions,  2,000;  potatoes,  6,000;  peaches, 
6.500;  pears,  5.000;  grapes,  7.500.  Mr.  Brown  states 
that  .the  number  of  carloads  that  have  been  shipped  to 
date  is  approximately  65.000,  and  that  he  estimates  that 
before  the  year  is  over  that  there  will  be  in  all  80.000 
cars.  e.  a.  f. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


] 


From  Day  to  Day 

Love  Lightens  the  Load 

There  is  oh.  so  little  of  love,  lad. 

And  oh,  so  great  is  the  need 
For  the  courage  to  love  the  right,  lad, 
And  strength  for  the  kindly  deed. 

For  'tis  love  that  lightens  the  load,  son, 
And  builds  new  hope  in  a  man 
(When  despair  has  engulfed  and  wrecked, 
son). 

And  tells  the  soul  that  it  can 
Bring  a  new  and  a  finer  structure 
To  stand  where  the  old  has  stood — 

And  to  us  is  given  the  chance,  lad 
To  nurture  love  as  we  should. 

So  abide  in  the  paths  of  love,  lad, 

And  leap  when  you  hear  it  call. 

For  it  brings  to  the  soul  that  peace,  lad, 
That  soothes  when  the  shadows  fall. 
And  remember  life  is  too  short,  son, 

To  give  of  our  days  to  hate, 

When  the  hearts  of  us  all  want  love,  son, 
And  welcome  its  touch,  though  late. 

So  again  I  adjure  and  pray  you, 

To  give  to  the  child  its  love, 

And  forget  not  the  lonely  neighboi-. 

Nor  Him  Who  watches  above. 

— CJTABLES  IDEN  in  Kansas  City  Star. 

We  have  received  such  a  generous  re¬ 
sponse  to  our  inquiry  about  canning  meat 
that  the  subject  has  been  covered  very 
fully,  and  the  experience  given  will  be 
of  permanent  value.  We  think  it  would 
be  wise  for  housekeepers  to  keep  all  these 
canning  articles,  where  they  can  refer  to 
them  quickly  when  the  information  is  re¬ 
quired.  Such  information  is  always 
wanted  in  a  hurry,  and  it  is  wise  to  have 
it  at  hand.  Fanners  and  their  families 
are  no  longer  content  with  the  steady 
diet  of  salt  meat  that  used  to  be  so  com¬ 
mon,  and  home  canning  provides  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  high-quality  products. 

* 

February  is  always  hard  on  the  birds, 
for  there  is  usually  much  ice  formation 
as  well  as  snow,  and  their  customary  sup¬ 
plies  are  covered  up  or  exhausted.  The 
small  seed-eating  birds  seem  very  fond 
of  hominy,  and  we  try  to  keep  them  sup¬ 
plied.  The  space  under  some  hemlock 
trees  makes  a  desirable  feeding  ground, 
as  it  is  sheltered,  and  the  bird  visitors 
fly  up  into  the  trees  if  disturbed.  Suet 
and  raw  eocoanut  are  very  attractive  to 
many  of  the  birds,  and  we  always  have 
plenty  of  these  cheerful  little  visitors  all 
through  the  season. 


than  any  other,  perhaps,  in  its  influence 
on  the  young.  The  lives  of  Huxley, 
Agassiz  and  S.  C.  Armstrong;  Booker 
Washington’s  “Up  from  Slavery.”  “The 
Americanization  of  Edward  Bok,”  Gren¬ 
fell's  ‘'Labrador  Doctor” — life  histories 
like  these  awaken  ideals,  revive  faith, 
and  glorify  human  nature.  And  such 
books,  read  aloud  and  talked  over  under 
the  evening  lamp,  are  never  forgotten. 

Then,  when  the  young  people  scatter — 
when  father  and  mother  are  left  to  read 
in  dual  solitude — oli.  then,  how  we  desire 
and  prize  that  other  blessed,  neglected 
accomplishment,  the  art  of  writing  good 
letters  !  It  is  almost  more  a  habit  than 
an  art— the  habit  of  sharing  the  best  of 
our  daily  lives  with  those  we  love;  a  lit¬ 
tle  news,  a  little  fun,  a  question,  an 
answer,  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  as  if 
were.  Give-and-take  is  the  keynote  of 
good  letter  writing,  as  of  good  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  in  either  case  the  exchange 
must  be  reasonably  rapid  to  keep  the 
spark  glowing.  Chatty,  unstudied,  inti¬ 
mate  letters  from  the  boy  in  business  and 
the  girl  in  college— from  Molly  at  Belle¬ 
vue  or  Jack  in  the  Philippines — how  they 
are  pored  over,  and  kissed,  and  laid 
away  for  a  tenth  and  a  twentieth  read- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  alwayt  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Two  Precious  Accomplishments 

“Accomplishments,”  both  the  word  and 
the  thing,  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  fash¬ 
ion.  They  suggest  something  like  “gin¬ 
gerbread  work” — feeble,  futile  ornamen¬ 
tation  in  a  practical,  professional  age. 
No  doilbt  the  pendulum  will  swing  the 
other  way,  and  the  next  generation  may 
see  amateur  efforts  and  pretty  manners 
to  the  fore,  but  at  present  the  world  will 
none  of  them. 

There  are  two  accomplishments,  how¬ 
ever,  of  such  universal  appeal,  such  value 
as  social  current,  that  I  want  to  speak 
a  word  in  their  behalf.  Both  are  suited 
to  the  capacities  of  boys  as  well  as  of 
girls,  while  no  father  or  mother,  aunt  or 
uncle  is  too  old  to  benefit  by  and  assidu¬ 
ously  cultivate  them.  I  speak  from  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  when  I  say  that  the 
faded,  middle-aged  mother,  whose  fingers 
have  grown  stiff  and  rheumatic,  and  who 
begins  to  feel  that  “the  children  only 
come  home  to  eat  and  sleep,”  may  still 
exercise  an  art  that  will  prove  a  potent 
magnet  and  solid  delight — namely,  the  art 
of  reading  aloud.  Reading  in  the  home, 
while  it  gives  scope  to  any  positive  tal¬ 
ent.  requires  only  those  gifts  that  most 
can  command  and  perfect  by  practice ; 
clear  enunciation,  a  pleasantly  modulated 
voice,  and  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
emphasis,  every  sentence  and  clause  con¬ 
taining  its  “key  words”  which  must  be 
properly  stressed  to  bring  out  the  writer’s 
meaning.  The  gentle  are  of  “skipping.” 
or  of  rapidly  summarizing  a  paragraph, 
is  often  of  value,  and  the  home  reader 
should  be  hospitable  to  interruptions,  for 
the  comments,  arguments  and  amplifica¬ 
tions  evoked  in  the  family  circle  are  an 
invaluable  part  of  the  program.  When 
one  is  tired,  let  someone  else  start  in 
from  an  exciting  point  and  “carry  on.” 
and  there  will  soon  be  a  family  of  good 
readers. 

“What  to  read”  is  of  course  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  no  one  can  decide  for  another, 
but  it  is  emphatically  true  that  not  every 
■book  that  is  worth  reading  is  worth  read¬ 
ing  aloud.  Choose  something  live  and 
stimulating  enough  to  bear  the  test,  then 
let  your  first  book  suggest  a  second,  and 
the  second  a  third,  for  so  impressions 
are  deepened.  Verse  usually  comes  first 
when  we  begin  reading  to  our  children 
— the  old.  delightful  English  and  Scotch 
ballads.  Macaulay’s  Lays.  Scott’s  narra¬ 
tive  poems,  Kipling,  and.  in  time,  Shakes¬ 
peare.  Adventure,  exploration  and  his¬ 
tory  are  linked  together ;  nor  should  we 
by  any  means  overlook  the  rich  field  ot 
biography  and  reminiscence,  more  potent 
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2149.  Blouse  with 
kimono  sleeves,  34 
to  44  bust.  2112. 
Skirt  with  yoke  and* 
panels  in  one,  26  to 
34  waist.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  blouse 
will  require  4%  yds. 
ot  material  36,  40 
or  44  in.  wide.  The 
medium,  size  skirt 
will  require  yds. 
of  material  36  in. 
wide,  Sy2  yds.  40, 
2%  yds.  34.  Each 
20  cents. 


2038.  Dress  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18 
years.  The  16-year 
size  will  require  3 
yds.  of  figured  ma¬ 
terial  40  or  44  in. 
tvide,  with  2  yds. 
either  width  the 
plain.  20  cents. 


ing!  And  the  regular  weekly  budget 
from  “Mother  and  Dad,”  with  its  loving 
minutise,  its  whimsical  counsel  and 
thumbnail  sketches  of  home — think  you 
this  is  not  an  anchor  to  windward  for 
Jack  or  Molly?  Roosevelt’s  letters  to 
his  children,  written  amid  the  weighty 
cares  and  incessant  activities  of  his  pub¬ 
lic  life,  must  have  been  a  revelation  of 
opportunity  to  countless  Americans. 
They  are  not  too  brilliant,  either,  to 
serve  as  a  model.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  of  us  cherish  a  few  letters  put 
away  somewhere,  and  if  we  will  read 
them  over  and  ask  why  they  were  kept, 
we  shall  learn  more  of  the  art  than  any 
complete  letter  writer  or  chapter  in 
rhetoric  can  tell  us. 

Soothing,  stimulating,  healing  accom¬ 
plishments — letter  writing  and  reading 
aloUd  !  DORA  READ  GOODAEE. 


The  Farm  Garden 

The  new  seed  catalogs  are  arriving,  and 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  should  begin  to 
get  busy  looking  over  their  seeds.  Of 
course,  there  were  some  left  from  last 
season,  but  don’t  depend  too  much  on 
these.  Keep  them  for  the  extras  that  are 
always  needed,  or  for  second  sowings ; 
but  be  sure  you  have  the  best  reliable 
seeds  you  can*  buy.  The  crop  will  need 
just  as  much  attention  when  Cheap,  in¬ 
ferior  seeds  are  used  as  when  from  re¬ 
liable  ones,  and  it  is  discouraging  to  tend 
a  crop  all  Summer  and  have  it  fail. 

I  would  not  know-how  to  get  a  meal  in 
Summer  without  going  to  the  garden,  and 
in  Winter  going  to  the  cellar.  On  my 
cellar  shelves  will  be  found  cans  of  to¬ 
matoes,  peas.  corn,  string  beans,  cauli¬ 
flower,  carrots  and  beets.  We  have  lots 
of  cabbage,  beets  and  carrots  besides,  and 
usually  left  in  the  ground  are  vegetable 
oysters  and  parsnips  for  Spring  use.  We 
do  not  raise  onions,  but  sell  enough  of 
something  we  have  in  surplus  to  buy 
them. 

The  farm  woman  can  make  a  nice  profit 
on  canned  vegetables,  chili  sauce,  etc., 
if  she  does  her  work  well.  I  began  by 
selling  enough  to  pay  for  all  garden  seeds 
and  ail  the  supplies  like  sugar,  spice,  etc., 
for  my  own  canning,  and  now  have  all  the 
orders  I  can  raise  surplus  for.  We  also 
have  on  our  pantry  shelves  dried  corn, 


Even  Dad  Can  Play! 


IT  doesn’t  matter  a  bit  whether  you’ve  ever  played 

a  note  in  vour  life  or  not.  All  vou  need  is  the 

*  * 

love  of  musie  and  one  of  the  beautiful  Weaver 
player  pianos. 

These  wonderful  instruments  are  so  constructed 
that  you  can  reproduce  any  piece  you  like  without 
a  bit  of  the  methodical,  mechanical  sound  usual 
with  player  pianos.  You  can  play  them  to  please 
yourself — slow  and  soft  where  you  want,  swelling 
out  into  full,  rich  triumphant  tones  as  may  befit  the 
music  you  are  playing.  The  tone  of  the  Weaver 
is  round  and  sweet,  its  action  quick  and  easy,  its 
mechanism  perfect.  And  in  just  a  minute  or  two — 
player  can  be  changed  into  piano,  ready  to  respond 
to  the  lightest  touch  of  your  fingers. 

There’s  no  music  in  the  world  like  that  of  a  piano. 
There’s  no  pleasure  in  music  to  compare  with  sing¬ 
ing  yourself.  And  with  a  Weaver  player  piano  it’s 
just  as  easy  to  sing  as  it  is  to  play.  For  the  musie 
rolls  to-day  are  made  with  words — words  that  you 
can  follow  note  by  note  just  as  easily  as  with  sheet 


music 


Only  a  small  outlay  is  necessary  and  the  Weaver 
is  yours,  to  enjoy  the  whole  time  you’re  paying  for 
it.  The  terms  are  purposely  made  easy.  These 
terms  will  buy  the  Weaver  upright,  grand  or  player 
piano.  Write  us  to-day  for  further  information 
about  this  piano  of  happiness. 

WEAVER  PIANO  CO.,  Inc. 

Factory  and  General  Offices:  York,  Pa. 

Weaver,  York  and  Livingston  Pianos  and  Player  Piano* 

WEAVER 

PIANOS 


THE  1 
FAMOUS 


WHITE  FLAME  BURNER 

PATENTED 


MAKES  your  old  kerflaeae damps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mant  le. 
Nosmoke.  Nosoot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample, 
50  ets.post  paid,stampsor  coin:  3  lor 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids,  Mien. 


All  Wool  Knitting  Yarn 

a  pound.  Postage  paid  on  rive  dollar  orders.  W  rite  for 

samples.  H.  A.  BARTLETT  -  Harmony,  Maine 

INDIGESTION 

If  you  still  have  it,  it’s  your  own  fault. 

Indigestion  Powder  relieves 
E.  I  n  I  v  U  9  quickly  ami  removes  cause. 
Write  us.  for  Gold  Seal  Vial  with  handy  measuring 
cap.  6  doses  for  28  cents,  C.  O.  D. 

ETHICU8  Laboratory.  1819 Broadway,  N«w  York  City 


Easi|  to  Plaij  -East*  to  Paij 


True-Ton« 
Saxophone 

Easiest  of  all  wind  instruments  to  play .  You 
can  learn  the  scale  in  an  hour  and  play  popular 
airs  in  a  few  weeks.  Great  for  homes,  church, 
lodge,  school  and  orchestra  dance  music. 

^Free  Trial  Buescher  Instru- 

rJbment  in  your  home  6  days.  If  perfectly 
satisfied,  pay  for  it  on  easy  terms  to  suit 
|f  your  convenience. 

Saxophone  Book  Free  s«oShoS: 

Sook  tells  which  Saxophone  takes  violin  ’cello  and  bass 
parts £  and  many  other  things  yoa  would  like  to  know. 
Mention  any  other  instrument  you  are  interested  ia. 

BUESCHER  SAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

7874  Buescher  Slock  .  .  Elkhart,  Indians, 

Makers  of  Everything  In  Band  and  Orchestral  Inair  amenta 


in  10  Minutes 

Whole ,  House „  Warm 


So  writes  August  Neutrup  of  Columbus,  Indiana— one  of 
the  thousands  of  satisfied  owners  of  Kalamazoo  furnaces, 
He  also  says, "The  only  thing  I  am  sorry  for  is  that  we  did  not  buy 
sooner.  There  is  no  furnace  as  good  as  the  Kalamazoo  Pipeless.’’ 

Our  heating  engineers  gladly  send  you 
Easy  to  install  blue  prints,  free.  Easily  save  *60  to 
$126  buying  direct  from  manufacturers.  Sizes  and  typesof  fur¬ 
naces  for  every  home— large  and  small.  Prompt,  aafedelivery 
guaranteed.  FREE  Bargain  Catalog— Makes  special 
offer  to  early  buyers.  Get  this  book.  It  gives  all  facta 
and  lists  a  thousand  bargains  inFurnaceB.  Stoves,  Ranges. 
Furniture  and  farm  and  home  needs.  Write  today. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.  itiwi>ct>cit>r  a,,..  Kalaraazuo,  Melt. 
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Direct  to  You 
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pumpkin,  and  beaus  (the  beans  are  large 
string  beans,  shelled,  but  green  J,  and  they 
are  as  nice  as  Limas,  and  very  nice  to 
make  into  succotash  in  Winter;  also  dried 
celery  and  parsley  for  soup  and  sage  for 
dressing.  The  early  frost  last  year  spoiled 
our  celery,  but  we  usually  store  over  100 
beads  in  the  cellar,  and  it  keeps  well. 
We  make  several  plantings  of  vegetables 
during  the  Summer,  so  have  fresh  rad¬ 
ishes.  lettuce,  etc.,  all  the  time.  From 
our  berry  patches  we  have  all  we  can  eat 
and  can.  and  a  good  many  quarts  to  sell 
to  pay  the  running  expenses.  We  raise 
Senator  Dunlap  strawberries,  Cuthbert 
red  raspberries  and  Plum  Farmer  black¬ 
caps,  and  a  few  Snyder  blackberries.  Last 
year  we  set  a  new  asparagus  bed  and 
quite  a  few  new  berries,  but  it  was  not 
a  very  good  Summer,  and  the  berries  did 
nor  do  well :  but  the  asparagus  grew  won¬ 
derfully.  We  set  one  and  two-year-old 
roots  and  some  old  ones  of  our  own  trans¬ 
planted.  In  Fall  the  bed  was  covered 
with  manure  and  lettuce  seed  sown  on 
top,  which  will  give  us  some  very  early 
lettuce  in  Spring.  MRS.  C.  J.  D. 


Insertion  and  Edging 

This  pattern  is  very  pretty  on  pillow 
cases  when  done  in  No.  60  white  crochet 
cotton.  The  edging  is  very  pretty  for 
aprons  and  small  girls’  petticoats.  It 
works  up  very  quickly. 

Insertion — Ch  35,  turn. 

First  Row— 1  dc  in  4th  from  hook,  1 
de  in  next  eh,  ch  2,  skip  2,  3  dc  in  next 
3  ch,  skip  6.  ch  6  (1  dc,  2  ch,  1  de,  2  ch, 
1  dc.  2  eh,  ldc)  in  7th  ch,  ch  6,  skip  6, 
3  de  in  3  ch,  2  cli,  skip  2,  3  dc  in  3  ch, 
ch  3,  turn. 

Second  Row — 2  dc,  ch  2,  3  dc,  6  cli  (1 
se,  3  dc,  1  sc)  in  each  gr  of  2  ch  below 
ch  6,  3  dc,  2  ch,  3  dc,  3  ch,  turn. 

Third  Row — 2  dc,  2  ch,  3  dc,  ch  6  (1 
dc,  2  ch,  1  dc,  2  eh,  I  dc,  2  ch,  1  dc)  in 
center  of  center  group  of  (lsc,  3  dc,  1  sc) 
in  row  below7,  ch  6,  3  dc,  2  ch,  3  dc,  3  ch, 
turn. 

Fourth  Row — Same  as  second  row7,  re¬ 
peat  nn til  length  desired. 


Abbreviation  of  stitches:  gr,  group;  st, 
stitch  ;  ch.  chain  ;  sc,  single  crochet ;  dc, 
double  crochet. 

Edging — Ch  17, ,  I  dc  in  4th  ch  from 
book,  1  dc  in  next  stitch,  skip  2,  ch  2,  3 
dc  in  next  3  ch,  ch  6  ( 1  dc,  2  ch,  1  dc,  2 
ch.il  dc,  2  ch,  1  dc)  in  last  st  of  ch,  turn. 

Second  Row — 1  sc,  3  dc,  1  sc  in  1st  gr 
of  2  ch,  repeat  in  remaining  2  groups,  ch 
6,  2  dc  over  ch  below7  3  dc  in  3  dc,  2  ch,; 
3  de,  ch  3.  turn. 

Third  Row — 2  dc,  ch  2,  5  dc  in  5  dc, 

2  de  over  ch.  ch  6  ( 1  dc,  2  ch,  1  dc,  2  ch, 
1  dc,  2  ch,  1  dc)  in  middle  gr  of  (1  sc, 

3  dc,  1  se)  in  row  below,  turn. 

Fourth  Row7 — (lsc,  3  dc,  1  sc)  in  each 

gr  of  2  eh,  ch  6,  0  dc,  ch  2,  3  dc,  ch  3, 
turn. 

Fifth  Row — 2  de,  ch  2,  11  dc,  ch  6  (1 
dc,  2  ch,  1  dc,  2  ch,  1  dc,  2  ch,  1  de)  in 
middle  of  center  gr  of  (1  sc,  3  dc,  1  sc) 
below,  turn. 

Sixth  Row — (1  sc,  3  dc,  1  sc)  in  each 
gr  of  2  eh,  ch  6,  13  dc,  ch  2,  3  dc,  eh  3, 

turn. 

'Seventh  Row — 2  dc,  ch  2,  3  dc,  ch  6  (1 
dc,  2  ch,  1  dc,  2  ch,  1  de.  2  ch,  1  dc)  in 
13th  dc  in  row  below.  Continue  design. 

MRS.  ELWIN  CHASE.  . 


Tennessee  Notes 

Our  'neighborhood  has  been  in  the 
grippe  or  "flu”  throes  for  w7eeks,  our 
own  family  included.  And  when  one 
thinks  they  are  just  about  w7ell,  a  setback, 
and  the  last  siege  has  been  worse  than 
the  first.  Meanwhile,  it’s  pills,  salve, 
throat  lotions,  hot  water,  etc.,  and  if 
misery  loves  company  we  are  surely  not 
alone  in  our  affliction.  _  I  got  out  of  the 
house  long  enough  this  morning  to  set 
two.  hens,  rather  early,  blit  they  say  set 
the  first  one  in  the  new7  year  for  luck, 
and  as  we  need  a  change  I  thought  I 
would  double  the  dose — which  w7ill  be 
the  loss  of  30  eggs  and  the  hens’  time, 
no  doiibr.  hut,  nothing  ventured,  nothing 
won. 

Last  Saturday  a  hawk  killed  a  nice  fat 
hen.  One  of  the  boys  found  her  too  late 
to  save  her  life,  but  they  took  the  head, 
wings,  etc-.,  staked  some  traps  around 
them,  and  in  a  few  hours  caught  Brother 
Hawk,  who  Will  never  again  chase- a  ben. 
We  live  in  the  edge  of  some  timbered 
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land,  and  the  hawks  sit  up  in  the  tops  of 
(he  trees.  When  they  get  a  good  chance, 
down  they  sWoop,  and  off  they  go  with 
the  poor  helpless  chicken’s  "cheep,  cheep,” 
ringing  back,  and  we  and  the  mother  hen 
in  pursuit,  yelling  as  loud  as  we  can,  but 
it  is  seldom  the  long,  crooked  claws  drop 
their  prey  unless  one  of  the  boys  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  handy  with  a  gun,  and  gives 
them  a  load  of  shot.  Yes,  I  make  scare¬ 
crows,  burn  old  shoes,  and  have  kept  a 
river  rock  in  the  fire.  The  last  was  my 
aged  grandmother’s  charm,  and  she  said: 
“Honey,  the  hawks  can’t  catch  your 
chickens  as  long  as  that  rock  is  hot,”  but 
they  did.  And  they  have  swooped  down 
and  picked  them  up  right  at  my  feet  al¬ 
most  w7hen  I  w7as  feeding  the  chickens ; 
hunger  makes  anyone  bold,  I  suppose, 
but,  well,  I  surely  hate  hawks  and  crows. 
The  latter  do  not  bother  young  chickens 
often,  but  they  steal  eggs  and  will  watch 
a  turkey  hen  and  often  beat  us  to  the 
nest.  They  are  more  easily  frightened 
than  hawks,  and  some  pieces  of  paper, 
strings  or  tin  hung  up  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  nest  will  send  them  away  for  a  while 
at  least. 

The  sun  is  making  a  feeble  effort  to 
break  out  from  behind  the  mist  and 
clouds  for  the  first  time  in  five  days. 
Last  week  I  finished  a  tufted  coverlet, 
though  Lee  did  the  clipping.  This  week 
I  batted  cotton  for  a  comfort,  I  am  not 
an  extra  good  hand,  but  I  needed  the 
bats.  It  was  awkward  at  first,  but  finally 
I  found  (he  knack  of  rolling  them  off  the 
cards,  so  I  have  a  great  big  fluffy  heap 
to  use  just  as  soon  as  this  old  side  gets 
better. 

Now  there  is  a  hooked  rug  in  the  frame 
staring  me  in  the  face,  a  shirt  to  make  for 
one  of  the  boys,  a  coat  sleeve  to  sew  in. 
Upstairs  and  down  looks  like  they  were 
thunderstruck,  and  me — well,  I'm  taking 
life  easy.  The  men  folks  are  trying  to 
get  in  some  wood  before  it  rains  again. 
Lee  and  Thelma  are  in  school.  Paul  has 
never  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
his  spell  of  fever  yet,  and  even  the  cat— 
*yc  thought  so  much  of  him — took  the 
"flu  ’  and  died.  At  least  lie  coughed,  but 
the  rats  are  real  healthy  and  very  noisy 
since  Tom’s  departure,  and  Lee  will  have 
to  hunt  up  his  rat  traps  and  thin  them 
out. 

The  soap  making  is  finished  up,  and 
one  will  have  soon  to  begin  plans  for  the 
garden.  Irish  potatoes  were  rather 
scarce  here  last  year,  and  we,  as  well  as 
others,  will  haye  to  hunt  our  seed.  Cab¬ 
bage  scarcely  enough  for  chow-chow. 

Everyone  is  going  tobacco  wild,  and 
this  rail  may  see  many  depleted  purses 
and  empty  cribs;  but  that’s  in  the  future, 
which  I  hope  to  one  and  all  will  bring 
happiness  and  prosperity. 

MRS.  D.  B.  I\ 


Reading  to  Children 

In  a  recent  article  in  The  Ii.  NAY., 
signed  “A  Farmer’s  Wife,”  the  above  sub¬ 
ject  was  well  taken  up,  and  as  I  have  had 
good  results  from  this  course  1  thought 
well  to  write  my  experience. 

I  have  two  daughters,  one  24  years  old, 
married,  living  in  the  Western  part  of 
New  York. State,  and  the  other  one  16 
years  old,  a  junior  in  a  eo-educationffl 
seminary.  From  their  early  childhood  it 
was  my  practice,  first  to  tell  them  stories, 
and  as  their  minds  developed,  to  read 
aloud  to  them.  Some  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  hours  of  ray  life  were  spent  that 
way.  When  quite  young  the  girls  devel¬ 
oped  a  very  good  command  of  English, 
and  expressed  themselves,  both  in  writing 
and  speaking,  quite  correctly. 

The  older  girl  was  head  of  the  English 
department  in  the  high  school  where  she 
taught  before  her  marriage,  and  for  a 
while  afterward,  and  the  second  girl  is 
assistant  librarian  in  the  seminary  she 
attends.  1  feel  that  their  taste  for  Eng¬ 
lish  and  their  love  of  good  reading  has 
been  helped  very  much  by  the  time  I 
spent  reading  to  them  when  their  ideas 
were  being  formed.  The  Aleott  books, 
“The  Birds’  Christmas  Carol.”  “Black 
Beauty,”  “Princess  Sukey”  (the  story  of 
a  pigeon),  “Rebecca  of  SunnybrOok 
Farm.’  and  “New  Chronicles  of  Rebec¬ 
ca,”  “Fanny  Crosby’s  Life  Story,”  were 
among  the  many  they  heard  me  read 
aloud  to  them. 

When  our  second  girl  was  about  12 
she  came  home  from  school  one  day,  very 
ranch  surprised  that  some  of  the  children 
had  never  heard  of  the  “Birds’  Christmas 
Carol.”  Stories  of  the  Indians,  Revolu- 
tionar7'  times,  and  experiences  of  people 
traveling  across  country  in  wagons  before 
the  railroads  came  in  were  always  en¬ 
joyed  by  them.  All  too  short  is  the  time 
children  are  with  us.  for  they  grow  up 
quickly  and  go  from  us.  and  it  is  for  us 
to  make  the  most  of  the  time  we  have 
them.  minister’s  wife. 


Mending  Bag  Cloth 

The  subject  of  using  bags  is  almost 
worn  out;  this  bint  I  have  never  seen 
in  print.  Some  of  the  bags  are  all  good, 
except  where  the  bag  has  caught  on  a 
nail,  leaving  a  ragged  hole,  perhaps  no 
larger  than  a  pea.  A  patch  will  not  look 
well.  The  thought  came  to  try  the  ravel- 
ings  of  the  cloth.  They  were  placed  over 
the  hole,  on  what  was  to  be  the  wrong 
side;  the  ravelings  running  the  same  way 
as  the  filling  of  the  cloth.  Then  stitch 
with  the  sewing  machine  the  opposite 
way  that  the  raveling  are  laid,  all  .over 
the  hole,  close  together  until  the  hole  is 
all  stitched  over.  Trim  ravelings  off. 
After  being  laundered  the  patch  hardly 
showed  on  the  right  side  of  the  cloth. 

JENNIE  FIND. 
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For  School  or  Play  or  for  a  Party 

The  prettiest  and  most  serviceable  children’s  dresses 
are  trimmed  with 

YfBMiHI’S  BIAS  FOLD  TAPE 

Made  In  13  colors  of  fast  color  percale  and  6 
colors  of  fine  taffeta  silk.  Also  in  black,  white 
end  fancy  materials.  Leading  fashion  magazines 
for  this  Spring  have  many  excellent  designs  for 
trimming  with  tape. 

Sold  at  notion  counters  in  the  best  stores  everywhere. 

Send  10c.  for  our  1923  enlarged  sewing  book 
with  new  designs  for  women’s  and  children's  cloth¬ 
ing,  aprons,  lingerie  and  useful  articles  for  the 
home  or  for  traveling.  We  will  send  also  a  3-yard 
trial  piece  of  tape  in  fast  color  percale  in  any  one 
of  the  following  colors:  Gray,  Pink,  Light  Blue. 
Brown,  Reseda.  Navy.  Lavender,  Linen  Color,  Old 
Rose,  Alice  Blue,  Red,  Black.  Yellow. 


Wm.  E.  Wright  &  Sons  Co. 

Manu fac  turers 

Dept.  391  Orange  N.J. 


Greatest  Wall  Paper 
Bargains/)?  Id 


as  low  At 
as 


_  SUM 
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America’s  Foremost  Wall  Papers 

A  NATIONAL  REPUTATION 

This  old  reliable  Wall  Paper  house  announces  to  »U  friends  that 
the  1923-24  catalogue  is  now  ready  showing  all  the  newest  designs. 
Write  today  for  your  copy — you  will  save  30%.  Independent 
Wall  Papers  are  exclusive  and  cannot  be  purchased  elsewhere. 

FACTORY-TO-YOU  PRICES 

4c,  5c,  6c,.  7c,  8c,  9c,  10c,  up  to  35c 

The  Independent  guarantee  protects  you.  Over  450.000  satisfied 
customers 

Window  Shade*-— S«  rntai— Brushes— Tool* 

Paints  and  Varniahaa— at  Factory  Pricaa. 

INDEPENDENT  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

I *  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  l^TTTj 

lrJtorlds  Exclusive  Wall  Paper  Mail  Order  House. 


WRITE  TO-OAY  FOR  FREE  BOOK 
OF  OVER  IOO  ACTUAL  SAMPLES 


Plumbinq-Pipe-Fittinqs 


We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
to  your  R.  R.  station  and  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on 
plumbing  supplies,  water  sys¬ 
tems,  gasoline  engines,  roofing, 
pulleys,  belting  and  machine 
tools.  We  save  money  bycutting 
out  in-between  profit  and  book 
keeping.  You  get  that  saving. 
Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Aspirin 

Say  “Bayer”  and  Insist! 


Unless  you  see  the  name  “Bayer”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Earache 

Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proper  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


uiimmu  womans  friend  minima 

|  power  WASHER  1 


Mr.  Farmer*  Here  is  a  Real  = 
Power  Washer  built  espcciall  \  — 
for  your  Deeds  to  be  run  by  u  r: 
_  gsHOllne  engine  or  electric  — 

—  Power.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  showing  other  — 

—  Htylee.  aleo  special  Introductory  offer.  “ 

—  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  8G  BLUFFTON.’o  — 

Sllllllllllllllllllllfllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllimilllllr? 


Plumbing  and  Steam 
Supplies  at  Wholesale 

Pipe  Fittings.  Valves,  Steam  and  Hot  Water 
Heating  Boilers.  Radiators,  Pumping  Outfits, 
Bath  Room  and  Kitchen  Fixtures,  Septic  Tanki. 
Prompt  Shipments.  References:  R.  G.  Bun, 
Bradstreets,  Mechanics  Bank.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PAUL  AYERS  CO.,  INC.,  386  Jay  St„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HIGH  GRADE  ILLUMINATING  OIL 


(kerosene.)  Carefully  refined  from  best  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Crude.  .Safe  and  pure.  For  use  in  lamps, 
stoves,  incubators,  tractors,  etc.  PURE  PENNSYLVA¬ 
NIA  GASOLINE,  118  70"  gravity.  W«  ship  in  55  gallon 
steel  drums.  LUBRICATING  OILS  AND  GREASES  for 
every  purpose, 
save  money. 


hr,  LuuniuM  i  iiiu  via.*  bhu  u  n  l  n  o  l  w  A  A/I 

ose.  Write  for  prices  Buy  direct  and 

r.  REFINERS’  DISTRIBUTING  CO..  Oil  City.  Pa 


AwahI  -  BAKK  A  llOM.AIt  AN  111)  Pit.  SELL  MEN  BETA 
Mi.  GillS  a  patent,  patch  for  Instantly  mciuling leaks 
o  in  all  u  ten  Bill.  Sample  p  a  e  k  ag  e  free. 

COLLETTE  MEW.  CO.,l»*pt.  10s,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

AGENTS’  PECK’S  RIVETS  MEND  GRANITE 

mui.ii  i  u  .  aluminum  and  tin-ware.  100% profit.  Trial  Box 

10c.  PECK  CO.  Ihspt.  1*5  Medina,  New  York 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Robert* 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $Lf>0. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NF.W-Y0RKE8 

333  W.  30th  St..  N.  ¥. 


BKSBgBCT 


A  Stove  for  a  Dime 


AMAZING!  The  many  uses  of  this  little  stove. 
Use  it  for  cooking,  light  ironing,  heating  curling 
irons,  heating  water  quickly,  warming  baby’s  milk, 
in  emergencies,  in  the  sick  room.  Hundreds  of  other 
uses.  Always  ready  to  give  you  heat  in  a  moment. 
Be  sure  to  get  this 


Sterno 


Canned  Heat 
Folding  Stove 


Send  ad  and  10c  to  Sterno  Corp.,  9  E.  37th  Street,  N.  V.  C.,  Dept,  F-4  for  sample  stove. 
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Quickest  acting,  most  devas¬ 
tating  rat  exterminator  known 
— Rodene,  now  available  on 
every  farm. 

Absolutely  guaranteed  on 
money-back  basis  by  company 
of  over  20  years’  standing.  No 

danger  to  livestock  and  poultry.  Not 
■  poison.  Instead,  it  is  a  deadly  dis¬ 
ease  germ,  highly  contagious, which 
attacks  only  rats,  mice,  gophersand 
other  rodents.  Farmers  using  Ho- 
dcne  say  they  do  not  come  beck. 

So  positively  certain  are  we  that 
Rodene  will  rid  your  farm  of  rats 
that  we  will  send  Special  $1  size 
bottle  and  agree  toreturnyourmon- 
ey  promptly  if  after  you  have  used 
it.  following  instructions,  you  find 
it  is  not  satisfactory  and  return 
the  empty  bottle.  Regular  size  * 
bottle,  $2.  / 


Send  no  money — pay 
postman.  Use  this  cou¬ 
pon  or  postcard.  Then  -  - 

pay  purchase  price  Js  / 
to  postman  plus  a  «0>  w  <J 
fewcents  postage  ac 

when  he  deliv-  cP/ 


/ 


era.  Rodene 
will  notf  ail 
you. 

,v  ' 


«V/ 


& 


/ 


/ 


p r 


“Greatest  Feed 
Known  to  Cor¬ 
rect  Mineral 
Deficiencies'-^ 

ll-Cop-Co  Special  Steam 
Bone  Mineral  Meal:  A 

specially  prepared  product 
for  the  dairy  cow,  high  in 
Calcium  and  Phosphorous 
content.  Increases  milk 
flow  where  yield  is  limited 
by  inadequate  mineral  sup¬ 
ply,  insures  longer  produc¬ 
tion  period;  helps  produce 
better  calves;  helps  prevent  and  correct  abortion;  im¬ 
proves  health  and  general  condition  of  breeding 
stock.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  today.  Price  in 
126  lb.  sacks  F.  O.  B.  our  Plant. 

125  lbf.  it  4c  lb . $5.00  1000  lbs.  at  3%c  Ib...$37.S0 

500  lbs.  at  4c  lb . 20.00  2000  lbs.  at  3y2c  lb.. .$70.00 


OCOP-CO 

SOCIAL 

STEAM  BONE 

MINERAL  MEAL 

—  roR  — 
v  (SAVVtWQI 


Write  for  Free  Booklet  “Feedlog  Minerals  to  Dairy  Cattle” 
United  Chemical  &  Organic  Products  Co. 
4252  5.  Marshfield  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 


Profit  by  Adopting  them  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


SECTIONAL  pans  with 
high  partitions, 
l.isrht  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  I  igh- 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  oi  trees  |you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
3703  East  93d  St.  Cleveland,  O. 


FARMERS’  FAVORITE  FEED  COOKER 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  LITERATURE 

6  sizes ;  25  to  100  gals,  capacity.  Order 
at  once  on  30  days’  trial.  If 
you  don’t  think  that  it  will 
soon  pay  its  cost  and  a  great 
deal  more,  send  it  back  and 
we  will  return  your  money 
without  Question.  Boils 
quicker,  cooks  better;  use¬ 
ful  the  year  around. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 
Dept.  201  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Successor  to  Lewis  Mfg.  Co. 


One  Man  Pulls  ’Em  Easy 


Get  Mew  Reduced  Prices  on  Hercules,  the  fastest, 
;-operating  “One-Man”  Hand  Power  Stump 
Puller  made.  Simple,  double,  triple,  quadruple 
machines  in  one.  Moves  like  a 


Send  for 
No.  530 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
CENTERVILLE.  IOWA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


You  can  penetrate  to 
greater  depth,  dig  up  the 
lower  stratum  of  soil  and 
mix  it  with  top  soil;  make 
the  seed  bed  that  results  in 
bigger  crops  —  bigger 
profit — by  using  the 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Wrong  Feeding  Method 


I  have  been  taking  care  of  a  neighbor’s 
horse  recently,  and  have  noticed  that  the 
horse  eats  a  considerable  amount  of  hay. 
I  asked  the  man  if  he  fed  any  grain,  and 
he  said  no.  The  horse  just  stands  in  the 
barn,  with  an  occasional  job  to  do  (may¬ 
be  once  in  two  weeks).  This  man  said 
that  a  good  rub  down  was  just  as  good 
as  a  feed  of  oafs  for  a  horse.  Horse  eats 
nearly  a  bale  of  hay  at  a  feeding.  Is  he 
right?  This  same  man  says  all  a  young 
cow  that  is  milking  needs  is  hay,  a  few 
cornstalks  and  some  roots  (beets  or  tur¬ 
nips).  He  says  grain  of  any  kind  is  un¬ 
necessary  and  cow  will  do  just  as  well 
without  it..  He  says  the  roots  take  the 
place  of  the  grain.  Is  this  true? 

Massachusetts.  R. ». 


SYRACUSE 

SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW 

High  carbon,  spring  steel 
teeth  are  clipped  to  tooth  bars 
— no  bolt  holes  to  weaken 
them.  Teeth  are  evenly  spaced 
and  easily  adjusted  to  take  up 
wear  or  to  give  desired  pene¬ 
tration.  Non-clogging — frame 
constructed  so  that  trash  readi¬ 
ly  works  out.  Reversible  lev¬ 
ers — convenient  for  use  with 
either  horses  or  tractor  Rid¬ 
ing  attachment  extra. 

FREE  BOOK.  Write  today  for 
booklet  describing  this  harrow. 

Tell  us  what  other  implements  you 
are  interested  in  and  we  will  also 
send  you  “Bookkeeping  on  the 
Farm,”  just  the  book  for  your  rec¬ 
ords.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline, 

Ill.,  and  ask  for  Package  HX.637. 

35  a 


.  JOHN  r  DEERE 


RUST !  RUST ! ! 
Is  Your  Worst  Enemy! 

Our  Spring  Catalog  will  tell  you  all 
about  a  wire  fence  or  metal  roofing 
that  will  not  rust. 

LEADCLAD  PJFlWZi 

We  also  furnish  you  all  styles 

GALVANIZED 

Compare  our  prices  before  ordering. 

We  Save  You  Money 

Consumers*  Mfg.  and  Supply  Co. 

Box  342  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Your  neighbor  preaches  and  practices  a 
very  bad  doctrine.  All  educated  animal 
husbandmen,  from  the  results  of  repeated 
and  corroborated  experiments  in  feeding, 
are  now  satisfied  that  a  working  horse 
requires  but  1  lb.  of  good  hay,  or  a  trifle 
over,  per  100  lbs.  of  body  weight  _  as  a 
day’s  ration.  This  hay  is  not  divided 
info  three  equal  feeds,  but  most  of  it  is 
fed  at  night,  some  of  it  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  and  but  a  pound  or  two 
when  the  horse  is  cooling  off  at  noon 
after  working  hard.  A  like  amount  of  i 
oats  is  fed,  or  oats  combined  with  wheat 
bran — one-ninth  to  one-sixth  part — and  a 
few  ears  of  corn  added,  at  noon,  in  cold  ] 
weather.  When  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  is 
fed  more  corn  can  be  given  in  place  of 
oats,  as  those  hays  are  rich  in  protein 
elements.  When  a  horse  is  idle  the  grain 
ration  is  greatly  reduced  or  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  omitted,  provided  the  horse  is  fed 
good  hay,  bright  oat  straw’  and  corn 
stover,  along  with  carrots  or  other  roots, 
but  the  amount  of  roughage  allowed  daily 
does  not  materially  exceed  1%  lbs.  per  10Q 
lbs.  of  body  weight.  Feeding  a  horse  in 
the  way  proposed  or  followed  by  your 
neighbor  will,  in  time,  be  about  certain 
to  induce  heaves,  and  a  horse  so  fed  will 
at  least  be  unfitted  for  hard  work  with¬ 
out  “playing  out”  or  other  indications  of 
inefficiency.  Grooming  is  highly  neces¬ 
sary  and  always  beneficial,  but  it  will  not 
take  the  place  of  grain  feed.  It  may  be 
added  that  no  horse  ever  should  stand 
for  a  single  day  without  work  or  outdoor 
exercise.  That,  too,  is  a  fundamental 
principle  taught  and  put  in  practice  by 
every  intelligent  and  humane  horseman. 
As  to  the  feeding  of  cow’s,  nothing  could 
be  more  ridiculous  than  the  statement 
that  a  young  cow  that  is  milking  needs 
only  hay,  a  few’  cornstalks  and  beets  or 
turnips.*  It  is  the  dairymen  who  feed  in 
that  way  that  fail  to  make  cows  pay. 
There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that 
“a  cow’  milks  by  way  of  the  mouth, 
meaning  that  good  feeding  is  imperative 
if  much  milk  is  to  be  produced.  The 
common  rule  is  to  feed  a  pound  of  bal¬ 
anced  concentrate  (grain  and  meal)  for 
every  3%  to  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily, 
in  addition  to  10  lbs.  or  so  of  first-class 
clover  or  Alfalfa  bay  and  30  lbs.  of  sound 
corn  silage,  or  its  equivalent  in  roots,  of 
which  rutabagas  are  preferable,  if  of 
good  quality.  When  not  so  fed  a  cow’ 
robs  her  own  bones  and  other,  tissues  of 
elements,  especially  lime,  lacking  in  hei 
ration,  soon  becomes  weak  and  cannot 
possibly  produce  a  maximum  flow’  oi  nuVk. 


You  can  now  buy  the  famous  Peerless 
fence  cheaper  than  you  ever  bought  it 
before — we  have  opened  our  factory 
doors  direct  to  the  farmer — same  high 
quality — low  factory  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Enormous  Saving. 


IVaa  fatiilAfr  Send  name  and  address 
rl  cc  for  free  104-page  cata¬ 

log  of  Peerless  Fence  — Barb  Wire — Steel 
Posts— Roofing  and  Paints.  Rock  bottom  fac¬ 
tory  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
get  our  new  ‘‘Direct  From  Fac¬ 
tory”  money  saving  catalog. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  4310.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Factorla*  at  Clavaland,  O.  10 
Adrian.  Mich.  Mamphls.Tana 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  $28.40.”  says  I.  D.  Wasson. 
Orbisonia,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 230 M UNCI E,  INO. 


rHE  FRONT  THATGAVE 

THEGRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


Continuous  Open  Door  Front. 

Permanent  steel  ladder  attached. 

Size  8x20 . $109.05 

Size  10x21.  .  157.16 

Size  12x26 .  202.62 

Other  sizes  in  proportion. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Sax  11  HUDSON  FALLS.  N.  V. 


Feeding  Holstein  Herd 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
Holstein  cow’s  that  are  fresh?  I  have  for 
rouglisgo  cornstalks,  and  clover 

hay;  once  a  day  Alfalfa  hay.  d.  h.  h. 

New  York. 

With  enough  Alfalfa  to  provide  one 
feeding  a  day  and  with _ silage,  cornstalks, 
and  clover  hay  to  provide  the  balance 
the  roughage,  a  grain  ration  mixed  as  fol¬ 
lows  would  give  you  a  22  per  cent  protein 
feed  :  250  lbs.  hominy,  100  lbs.  buckw’heat 
bran,  150  lbs.  linseed  meal.  150  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  150  lbs.  bran.  200  lbs  gluten 

feed.  „  u 

Add  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of  salt  to 
this  combination  and  let  the  cow’s  have 
the  bulk  of  their  hay  during  the  middle 
of  the  day  and  all  of  the  silage  that  they 
will  consume  morning  and  night.  Use  the 
43  per  cent  grade  of  cottonseed  meal  and 
make  sure  that  the  linseed  meal  is  free 
from  screenings. 


Feeding  Dairy  Cows  and  Milkers 

We  have  a  dairy  of  15  cows ;  five  milk¬ 
ing  ;  have  plenty  of  Alfalfa  hay,  plenty 
of  corn  silage,  well  eared;  a  quantity  of 
light  oats  which  we  are  grinding.  What 
shall  w’e  use  to  balance  the  ration? 

New  York.  c.  d.  b. 

With  Alfalfa  hay  and  silage  that  is 
well  matured  I  should  suggest  a  mixture 
consisting  of  200  lbs.  of  hominy  or  corn- 
meal.  300  lbs.  oats,  150  lbs.  oilmeal.  200 
lbs.  gluten  meal,  150  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 
I  have  not  used  any  wheat  bran  since  you 
have  an  abundance  of  Alfalfa  hay  and 
ground  oats,  and  it  might  be  well  to  use 
some  bran  in  the  ration  intended  for  dry 
cows.  Cornmeal  can  be  used  to  replace 
the  hominy  meal  if  desired,  although  at 
present  prices  the  hominy  is  perhaps 
cheaper. 


Belgium 

Imported 


Reduced  22% 


Melotte.  manufacturer  of  tha 
greatest  cream  separator  tha 
world  has  ever  known,  an¬ 
nounces  a  sweeping-reduction 
In  prices.  Take  advantage  of 
this  condition  while  it  last*. 
Buy  now  and  save  money. 

Self  Balancing  Bowl 

The  Melotte  bowl  Is  self- bal¬ 
ancing.  Positively  cannot 
get  out  of  balance,  therefore 
cannot  vibrate.  Can’t  remix 
cream  with  milk.  Runs  go 
easily,  bowl  spins  25  minutes 
after  you  stop  cranking  un¬ 
less  you  apply  brake.  No  other 
separatorneeds  a  brake  Bowl 
chamber  is  porcelain  lined. 

Catalog  FREE! 

Write  for  new  Melotte  cata¬ 
log  containing  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  wonderful 
cream  separator  and  tha 
story  of  M.  Jules  Melotte, 
Sts  inventor. 


30  days’  free  trial— then,  if  satisfied,  only  $7.30  and  a 
few  easy  payments  AND— the  wonderful  Belgium 
Melotte  Separator  is  YOURS.  Don’t  buy  any 
separator  until  you  have  found  out  ail  you  can 
about  the  Melotte  and  details  of  our  15-year  guar¬ 
antee  which  is  infinitely  stronger  than  any  separa¬ 
tor  guarantee.  Write  TODAY. 

The  Melotf  s  Separator,!-/.  B.Babson.U.S.  Mgr. 

Pept.  3072  2843  W.  19th  Straot,  Chicago,  IN. 


S/|  A  Boy*  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.21| 1 

l «  ft*  I-ight  running,  easy  cleaning, 

*  m  close  skimming,  durable.  / 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  gS£Sga"l  _ 

lifetime  agrainet  defects  in  material  and  work^" 

Spatiship.  Made  also  in  four  larger  eizea  up  to 

No.  b  1-2  shown  here  ;  sold  oi. 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own 
cost  and  more  by  what  Ihoy  save.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the  j 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  *1  _ 

ALBAUGH -DOVER  CO  .  2171  Marshall  Bl.,  Chicago 


You  get  more  milk 
and  more  beef  with 
less  feed  from  stock 
comfortably  housed 
dry,  sanitary,  vermin- 
proof,  properly  ventilated  bam 
of  Natco  Glazed  Hollow  Tile.. 

Easily  erected,  reasonable  first  cost,  no  up¬ 
keep  expense.  Write  for  your  copy  of  the 
new  Natco  on  the  Farm  Book. 

-NATCO  “Sfu  TILE  J 

NATIONAL- FIRE- FRODFING  •  COMPANY* 

1136  Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


ROOFING 


Think  of  it.  Wo  ean^[ 
now  sell  Excell  Metal  ’ 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.10  per  100 
-  =q.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 
’only  $4.30.  If  you  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anvwhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  ete.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  $i 05 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co„  soci“;iindBohio 


Roofing  ! 

Buying  the  best 
is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 
roofing  is  made  from  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and 
rasts  from  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  ordin¬ 
ary  steel  roofing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  roof,  in  years  of  service,  you  can  buy.  {Our 
illustrated  catalog  tells  you  why — write  todav  for 
it  We  also  make  stock  tanks  ) 

Americar,  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  68  Middletowo,  O. 


ATLANTIC  COAST 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey  New  York,  Atlanti  • 

City,  cash  markets.  Stocked  farms,  $1,000  up  ;  terra  < 
Free  catalog.  JEKSIT  AGENCY,  154RN  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  !'. 


r„_r.,  n,,t  near  Salisbury.  Md.  Also  good.  i-i,. 

raini  I  Ui  itGiM  farm  foe  sale.  For  full  particular-  ■>  I 

dress  damuel  I*.  Woodcock,  Salisbury,  Maryland 
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Comparison  of  Breeds  of  Cows  and  of 
Goats  , 

The  Question  has  been  asked  as  to  the 
comparison  of  the  three  more  popular 
breeds  of  milk  goars  with  the  w  ell-known 
breeds  of  cows,  Holstein,  Jersey  and 
Guernsey. 

To  answer  the  question  with  any  accu¬ 
racy,  one  must  realize  that  the  careful 
breeding  of  cows  for  distinct  commercial 
results  is  an  industry  of  long  standing, 
and  one  wilich  has  been  carefully  and 
scientifically  assisted  by  our  National 
and  State  agricultural  departments,  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges,  the  Granges,  and  many 
individuals,  all  of  whom  have  devoted 
time,  study  and  large  expenditures  of  cap¬ 
ital  to  perfecting  different  breeds  along 
different  lines,  each  with  its  own  distinct 
object:  The  Jersey  is*  distinctly  the  cow 
for  butter-making.  It  is  developed  for 
high  buttei'fat  yield  in  proportion  to  the 
food  consumed.  Large  fat  globules,  ren¬ 
dering  the  separation  of  the  butterfat 
from  the  milk  easy,  is  a  distinct  advan¬ 
tage.  '  The  size  of  the  animal  for  beef 
purposes  has  been  subordinated  to  the 
butterfat  yield,  wrhich  is  the  supreme  ob¬ 
jective. 

In  tne  Holstein,  the  objective  is  not 
butter,  but  quantity  of  digestible  milk  for 
consumption  as  milk.  Here  the  actual 
need  of  the  human  stomach  requires  a 
lower  fat  percentage,  preferably  between 
3  and  4  per  cent,  and  a  small  fat  globule, 
not  easily  separated  from  the  milk.  To 
render  herds  financially  profitable  where 
the  milk  must  be  delivered  over  a  wide 
(territory  at  the  lowest  possible  price  to 
the  consumer,  each  animal  must  be  bred 
up  to  the  greatest  quantity  production 
possible.  Therefore  Holstein  breeders 
,  work  toward  quantity  production,  making 
butterfat  yield  secondary.  Also  they  must 
consider  the  size  of  the  animal  in  order  to 
^secure  some  of  their  profit  from  the  sale 
of  extra  males  and  unprofitable  milkers 
for  beef.  Quantity  of  milk  flow  and  size 
of  animal  are  the  two  objectives  that 
enter  into  the  Holstein  problem. 

The  Guernsey  breeders  work  on  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  objectives  of  the  Jersey 
and  Holstein  breeders. 

|  Now  to  turn  to  the  breeds  of  milk 
igoats,  and  the  work  of  the  goat  breeders. 
The  industry  is  only  in  its  infancy  in  this 
'country;  the  actual  breeders  who  are 
■working  scientifically  for  any  definite  ob- 
jjective  could  probably  be  counted  on  the 
j fingers  of  one  hand.  As  yet  the  industry 
has  received  almost  no  support,  financial 
lor  otherwise,  such  as  has  been  given  to 
(the  raising  of  cows.  What  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  has  been  done  by  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  individuals,  most  of  them  working 
from  love  of  the  job,  and  with  very  little 
capital.  The  only  objectives  have  been 
|  supplying  to  families  needing  milk  a 
small,  gentle,  easily  fed  milk  producer, 
that  can  be  kept  in  a  small  space ;  or,  to 
furnish  to  those  of  weak  digestion,  either 
babies  or  invalids,  an  easily  digested 
milk. 

i  These  two  objectives  are  well  accom¬ 
plished  by  any  of  the  three  breeds  of 
goats,  Toggenburg,  Saanen  and  Anglo- 
Nubian.  But,  as  to  a  comparison  of 
these  breeds  for  distinctive  uses  with  the 
stated  breeds  of  cows,  none  is  possible. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  Toggenburg 
is  ‘The  Jersey  among  goats,”  but  this 
statement,  widely  circulated  though  it  is, 
can  apply  only  to  the  color  and  dainty, 
beautiful  appearance  of  both  animals. 
\As  to  the  milk,  that  given  by  the  common, 
nondescript  goat,  by  actual  test,  is  far 
higher  in  butterfat  yield  and  more  nearly 
like  that  of  the  Jersey  than  the  milk  of 
any  of  the  purebreds.  All  three  of  those 
breeds  test  more  nearly  like  the  Holstein, 
i having  only  the  amount  of  fat  best  digest- 
cd  by  the  human  stomach,  and  a  fat 
globule  much  smaller  than  that  of  any 
breed  of  cows. 

I  To  anyone  who  enjoys  pioneer  work, 
the  field  of  goat  breeding  offers  a  fasci¬ 
nating  opportunity.  The  animals  are 
■most  intelligent  and  interesting;  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  a  place  all  their  own  in 
jhurnan  economy,  and  while  long  known 
(to  mankind,  they  have  received  scant 
scientific  study.  Individuals  have  made  a 
;iine  beginning,  but  it  is  only  a  beginning, 
when  our  agricultural  colleges  put  the 
goat  on  the  same  footing  in  their  experi- 
unental  work  with  other  useful  animals, 
the  work  will  go  forward  more  rapidly. 
IAnd  such  will  come,  for  already  record 
Igoats  are  producing  more  milk  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  size  and  food  consumed  than  any 
[record  cow  has  yet  accomplished.  This 
is  not  a  matter  to  neglect  when  we  realize 
'as  never  before  the  place  of  milk  in  the 
'human  diet.  S.  J.  SHARPLE8. 


Duroc-Jersey  Sales 

Gobel  Farms  of  Annandale,  N.  J..  sell 
jfxO  head  of  purebred  Duroc  sows  Febru¬ 
ary  21.  Every  sow  is  bred  for  March  or 
April  litter  and  guaranteed  safe  in  pig. 
[This  is  a  choice  draft  of  brood  sows 
I  from  their  herd  of  over  250  head. 

!  The  offering  is  to  be  sold  in  a  heated 
pavilion,  rain  or  shine,  and  will  go  to 
‘the  highest  bidders.  For  those  who  can- 
mot  attend  in  person  provision  has  been 
'made  to  mail  their  buying  instructions  to 
iR.  J.  Evans,  Secretary  of  the  American 
jDuroc-Jersey  Association,  care  of  Gobel 
Farms,  Annandale,  N.  J. 

I  The  second  annual  sale  of  the  Mercer 
iCounty  Duroc-Jersey  Association  takes 
place  at  the  John  H.  &  Kenneth  Hankin- 
,son  Farm,  Glen  Moore,  X.  J.,  February 
|22.  This  association  is  composed  of  25 
active  breeders  in  Xorthern  Burlington, 
‘Mercer  and  Southern  Hunterdon  Coun¬ 
ities,  New  Jersey. 


John  H.  and  Kenneth  Hankinson,  who 
consign  22  head,  were  the  winners  of  the 
American  Association  prize  at  Trenton. 
1922,  for  the  best  five  sows  in  the  State. 
They  have  been  breeding  since  1914,  and 
have  made  a  great  effort  to  build  up  a 
sow  herd  of  unusual  merit.  The  Ranco- 
cas  Stock  Farm  consigns  six  head  ;  Phil¬ 
lips  &  Son,  Jobstown,  six  head ;  Thomas 
R.  Hunt.  Lambertville,  consigns  six  head. 

The  members  of  the  association  have 
demonstrated  that  their  hogs  are  the  right 
type  for  pork  by  sweeping  the  boards  at 
the  recent  Trenton  show.  In  competition 
with  Berkshires  and  Chester  Whites  the 
Du  rocs  took  first,  second  and  third  single 
barrows  and  first  and  second  in  the  pen 
classes. 


The  new  maid  called  her  mistress  agi¬ 
tatedly.  “I  jes’  wants  yo’  all  to  unda’- 
staixl,”  she  said,  pointing  to  a  statuette 
of  Venus  de  Milo,  “befo’  I  stahrts  in  hyar. 
that  I  didn’t  knock  de  arm  offn’  this  hyar 
monument.  It.  was  dat  way  when  I 
come  here.” — Credit  Lost. 

I 

|  JERSEYS  ~| 


“Quality”  Jerseys 

ACCREDITED 

If  you  are  looking 
for  good  stock  at 
square  prices,  ask 
us  for  our  sale  list. 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS 

(R.  E.  MOSHER) 

Aurora  -  -  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Cattle  sale 

Hambie’s  Plain  Boy,  a  very  fine  grand¬ 
son  of  Plain  Mary,  out  of  a  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  Eminent  with  a  record  of  644  fat, 
making  his  twro  nearest  dams  average  842 
fat;  also  four  of  his  sons  from  one  month 
to  a  year  and  one-half  old,  out  of  dams 
with  records  from  512  fat  to  627  fat.  Prices,  $35.00 
and  up.  Also  a  bull  two  and  one-half  years,  out  of 
an  imported  daughter  of  the  Noble  of  Oakland  by 
a  son  of  Sophie’s  Adria.  E.  P.  TUCKER, 
Blue  Hill,  Maine. 


JERSEYS  FOR  SALE.  ALL  AGES 

Calves  from  officially  tested  dams  producing  60  to  68  lbs. 
fat  monthly.  Write  at  once.  Bono  Farms,  Troy,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Jersey  Bulls.  Heifer*  and  Calve*. 
Sophie  Tormentor  Breeding.  The  kind  that  get 
large  and  great  producers. 

D.  J.  KENEPP  -  -  -  McVeytown.  Pa. 


HEREFORDS 


Pure-bred  Hereford 
Breeding  Stock 

for  sale.  High-class  females — cows 
with  calf — some  bred  heifers,  open 
heifers,  yearlings  and  new  crops  of 
bulls,  among  which  there  are  some 
REAL  herd  bull  prospects. 

Raise  Baby  Beef ! 

Show  a  Profit  on  Your  Farm  ! 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Operated  bu  Delaware  Land  &  Development  Co. 

Mortonville,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 
Office  Address  Box  831,  WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL  SALE— February  26 

TWENTY  THREE  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES,  HERD  BULLS,  in- 

cludingNancy’»Mint  Master,  American  bred  Grand 
Champion,  ten  of  his  daughters,  seven  cows  bred  to 
him.  Send  for  catalog.  KILKARE  FARMS,  Woodmont,  Pa. 

_ _  C 17  miles  north  Philadelphia.) 


FOR  SALE' 


REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  BULL 

Born  April  10th,  1921. 
Name — Orchard  Hill  Chieftain  No. 
20708.  Sire— Strathglass  Masterpiece  Adjutant 
19269.  Dam— -Louise  of  Orchard  Hill  52178. 

An  unusually  well-bred  and  well-marked  animal- 
T  Photograph  and  price  on  request  to 
ORCHARD  HILL  FARMS.  Chnppaqua.  N.  Y. 


Dan-  turahira  Dull  fromacereditedherdNo.S1806.  Born, 
ncg.  Hjrsnira  Dull  May,  1921.  8plendid  shape,  size  and 
color.  Extended  pedigree  on  application.  Also  a  few 
she  stock.  PERK'S  WARREN,  Peru,  Vermont 


.*.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .*. 


If  Too  Want  the  Bast  n  i  oV  1'  "Jf 1 me  <V !/ » m»,  n.  «. 


Ikorrfppn  Antrim  The  heet  breed-  Stock  for  sale. 

Aoeroeen  Angus  ardson  farm  Armor, k.  n.y. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  K.  O.  P.  COWS 

Herd  established  30  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision,  Kiunelon  Farms,  Butler,  N.  J. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  EffgSK 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM  Washingtonville,  N.Y. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf.  Papers  furnished. 

VAN  0.  YFTTER,  R.  0.  No.  2,  East  Jtroudshurg.  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


p  very  man  who  milks  cows  for  a  liv¬ 
ing  knows  that  Yield  is  one  of  the 
best  reasons  for  Holsteins. 

Yield  To  You  Will  Mean: 

Dependable  Cash  Income  -  Profits 
Bank  Account  -  Independence 
Better  Things  for  the  Family 

Holsteins  hold  all  world’s  records  and 
average  highest  over  all  breeds  for  both 
butterfat  and  milk  yield. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  the  Story 
of  the  Holstein  Cow. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE, 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 


|  swine  [ 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHW0GD 

Letter  from  S.  W.  Dhvenport,  Ktnderhook, 
N.  Y.:  *‘We  like  your  metliods.  In  the  future 
myself  and  neighbors  will  send  your  our  btiei 
Hess.” 

One  hundred  selected  sows  bred  for  spring 
litters  for  sale. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  X. 


BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Qualify 

Extra  good  bred  sows  and  gilts,  fall  pigs  and  ser¬ 
vice  boars.  Good  Show  Record. 

RICHARD  E.  WATS  -  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


SPRING  HANK  BERKSHIRES- 12  Sows  and 

Gilts,  bred  for  March  farrow,  all  immune. 
Write  for  description  and  price  to 

J.  JE.  VVA’l'SON,  Marbled  ale,  Conn. 


RFRK^HIRF^  Attractive  prices  on  proven  sows  fo» 
D Lnuauinta  spring  farrow  and  extra  nice  fall  pigs. 

PATMOOK  FARMS,  HartfieUI,  New  \orh 


ADVANCEMENT 

Less  than  20  years  ago  only  11  owners  of 
Hampshire®.  Today,  62,000.  Free  Circu¬ 
lar.  All  ages.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Box  It  W  111  T  KO  It  I),  PA 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 

Extra  line  gilts  and  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters.  A  few 
sitill  open.  They  are  priced  for  quick  sale.  Don't  mis* 
this  opportunity.  All  registered.  The  big-boned,  large 
litter,  highback  type.  II.  It.  Ilrnte,  Lakeniont.  \  \ 


Service  Boars  and  open  Gilts. 

GCO  0DITHIA  FARM  Stanley.  New  York 


ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford,  N.  Y. 


230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HOLSTEINS 


GUERNSEYS 


PERSISTENCY 

Thirty  Guernseys  have  each  completed  four 
or  more  official  yearly  rec¬ 
ords. 

Six  Guernseys  have  completed  five  rec¬ 
ords  each. 

One  Guernsey  has  made  five  yearly  rec¬ 
ords,  averaging  603.14 
pounds  of  butter  fat. 

Her  Daughter  has  made  five  yearly  rec¬ 
ords,  averaging  603.07 
pounds  of  butter  fat. 


For  information  write 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R-40  -  -  -  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


GUERNSEY  bub^ccAlf 


Must  have  room  for  other  calves.  First 
check  for  $50  takes  him.  Born  Jan.  30, 
1923-  Good  individual.  Dam’s  record— 526 
lhs.  fat.  Sire’s  d am  has  record  of  785  lhs.  fat. 


FAIRYDALE  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


Federal  accredited  herd. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  E. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  0AIR,  farms.  S.  12d  It..  Phil*.,  P». 


Real  Bargains! 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

Write  Quickly 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.  -  Boston,  Mai*. 


Do  You  Need  a  GUERNSEY  BULL? 

If  you  do,  write  and  tell  me  just  what  you  want. 
I  liAve  bulls  of  all  ages  and  will  price  them  right. 
They  are  sired  by  bulls  selected  from  the  best 
herds  in  the  East.  Federal  accredited  herd. 
OTTO  W.  POST  Ensenore,  New  York 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

At  bargain  prices  from  one  to  twelve  months  old. 
May  Rose,  King  of  the  May  and  Golden  Secret  breeding. 
Guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  refunded.  Also 
few  cows  and  heifers.  Accredited  herd. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars  to 

FR1TZLYN  FARMS  -  -  Pipersville  Pa. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.| 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  Hew  York 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  R. 
dams,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  16909. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  D.  OeFOKEST. Amsterdam.  N  T. 


Brabant  Farm,  Kingston,  N.Y.,  aTew11 

WELL  BRED  GUERNSEYS.  Apply  for  sale*  list. 


ing 

F.  M.  Paltington  &  Son 


All  ages  for  s  n  1  eJ 

IVIerrilield,  N.  Y.t 


IfANCY 


X.  C.  s 


1  he  big  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed- 
mtr.  Bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  W.  W.  W  K  I  M  A  N.  F.  <). 

Box  No.  469,  Hummelstowii,  Pa. 


R 


eg.  «.  I,  C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs,  and  bred 
1  sows.  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  WaYVILLK,  Nkw  V'.dik 


O.  I.  C.'s  Orders  booked  now  for  Spring  l’igs.  April  Sbij- 
inent.  For  prices,  etc.,  write  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Fill,,  N  > 

For  Big  Type  Polands 

Choice  young  Boars  and  Sows  for  sale.  Write  for  price*. 


TAMWOBTH  PIGS,  8  weeks  old.  Bred 
m  from  B,egistered  Stock.  $10.60.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  VAN  REYNOLDS,  Blkton,  Md,  HI. 


BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES 

AMERICA’S  BEST 

Bred  Sows  to  farrow  in  March.  $50  and  $7  0  each 
with  Reg.  Papers.  This  is  your  chance  to  buy  the 

best  at  a  great  bargain.  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale  H  Y. 


|  DOGS  and  FERRETS  | 

TDNCLISH  AND  "\j\7’ELSH  SHEPHERDS 

Man  s  best  friend  ;  always  alert  watchful  and  fearless 
a  faithful  companion,  born  with  herding  instinct  a  pup 
can  be  trained  In  six  months.  Order  eariy  for  first  choice 

GEORGE  BOORMAN  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups 

E.  A.  SWEET  -  Smyrna,  New  York 

ForSale-1  Female  Airedale  ,VnL 

pup,  6  mos.  old,  $15.  A.  0.  lUltl'I  lt,  Tyr.ne,  IV  It.  IP  » 

EEDDETC  Klther color,  large 
— rtiKKliIj1  r  Mated 

,  „  pairs  or  dozen 

lots.  Price  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet,  10 

'  11  's‘  C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 

For  Bale — Pedigreed  Airedale  puppies  from  Champion  stock. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  A.  o.  OSTRANDER,  Knowlesville,  M>  Y. 

One  year  old,  Matron  Airedale,  Excellent  breeder  purebred  $16. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  GEORGE  BUTLER,  Camden.  Delaware 

Pedigreed  Airedales  ».  v. 

Airedale  Dog  Puppies. 

Circular.  E.  H.  FOOTE,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

EXCII A  N  GE — Airedale  male,  22  montlm.  Pedigreed, 
excellent  type  and  color,  minds  well,  good  watch  dog. 
Want  Prairie  State  Incubators  390-egg,  brooder  etoves 
or  Certified  S.  C  White  Leghorn  hens. 

A.  11.  OBTIf ANREH,  Knowlesvllle,  N.Y. 

TWO  AIREDALES*  Males 

one  is  1  year  old  and  one  is  6  mos.  old.  Both  pedigreed 
and  eligible  to  registry.  Weight  65  lbs.  and  38  lbs. 
respectively.  Prices  $80  and  $20.  The  pair  $45.00. 
L.  F.  OGILBEE  -  -  -  KINSMAN,  OHIO 

nedlgreed  Collie  I’upa.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
*  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  <  Ely,  lv 

SHEEP 

ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep 

Reg.Shropshira  Ram 

|  MISCELLANEOUS 

■  a  ■  ■  mM  DOES,  bred  to  freshen  in  May,  $70% 
_  K  Toggenburg  Bucks,  $50. 

J.  SHARPLES  R.  0.  5  Namalowr.  Pa 

For  Sate  or  Exchange 

J.  DKKVV.  II.  I).  No.  1,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 

TheDELAWARE  VALLEY  BABBITRIES 

Closing  out  our  entire  stock  of  splendid  New  Zealand* 
and  Belgians,  If  interested  you  should  have  a  pair  of 
them  but  act  quick.  THK>.  8.  MOOHK.  Onm,.  bio.k  ton,  V  1 

SELLING  RABBITS SfflJSSSf 

of  white-fur  California  Giants,  (reg.  stock  Selling 

pail  $s.  (10  mos.  oid-)lt,  CI.AI'SS,  Boa  Sit,  Mor*»inlll».  N.  1. 

Flpmkh  fZi ante  BUCKS*  D0E»,  good  stock. 

r  IvIIIUSIl  VIdllld  JOH*  KE1«  R.  I  M«tur>.$n,  N.  /. 

HORSES 

Pure  Bred  Reg.  Guernsey  Cow  */? e* 

in  May.  $100.  y.  PI8EK,  So.  MnDO  Are.,  F..  Orange,  X.  i. 


Wanted— One  Guernsey  t °Nt?r  fyw- 

ling  Heifers,  regieteied  preferred,  auv.  lisa.  nr.  H.  A  -I. 


ISA  BELGIAN  HORSES 

10  Choice  Young  Stallions;  20  Mares,  two  to 
ten  years  old.  including  my  show  stock. 
Priced,  and  terms  to  sell. 

DENNISON’S  FARMS.  159  Pearl  St..  B*H«lo.  N.  I. 
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Fell  mar 


Equipment 


Save  Work  and 
Insure  Herd  Comfort 

STAR  Equipment  increases  the  production  effi¬ 
ciency  of  your  herd  by  insuring  clean  comfort. 
It  saves  you  strength-sapping  labor  and  countless 
steps.  This  is  a  good  time  to  look  over  your 
barns  and  see  where  installation  of  STAR 
Equipment  will  increase  profits  and  reduce 
labor  and  expense. 

Consult  your  STAR  Dealer.  If  it’s 
for  the  barn,  it’s  in  the  STAR  Line. 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co. 

Harvard,  III. 

San  Franciaco,  Cal.,  Albany,  N.Y.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1  he  STAR  Line  —  Stalls,  Stan - 
chions  and  Pens,  Litter  Carriers,  .»«'  ’ 


FREE  BARN 
«...  PLANS  ... 


many 
stalls  do 
you  need  ? 


57 

Hunt, 
Helm. 
Ferris  &  Co. 
Harvard,  Illinois 


"Harvester”  HayTools,  Water 
Bowls,  Feed  Trucks,  Car- 
ageF.quipment.Door 


o' 


I  have - cows, _ j _ horses, 

- young  stock.  Please  send  me 

free  floor  plans  and  other  suggestions.  I 
arnconsideringr  building  “I 

Lremodelingja  barn  next _ 


Pledgers  and 
Farm  Spe¬ 
cialties. 

. 


Name.. 


Address 


★  COMPLETE  BARN  OUTFITTERS  ★ 


Color  Your  Butter 

“  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read  ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden 
June  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
85  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  and 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

WITTE 

Throttling  Governor 

ENGINES 

Run  on  Kerosene  or  Distillate.  Less  Parts.  Less  Weight. 
More  Power.  2to25H-P.  Easier  to  use.  Free  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1800  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansae  City,  Mieeourl 
1800  Emoire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
131  Fre.nont  Street,  San  Prancieeo,  California 


Free  Catalog  in  colors  expiai 

_ how  you  can  sa 


or  on 

JbneAicwn, 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


CR 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$24.95.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Howl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


! 


1923 

BARGAIN 

CATALOG 

FREE 


iains 

-  -  „ - savo  l 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

49  Elm  St. .Quincy 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


ALL0VW 

1923  Book— Buyers  Guide  end  Catalog— is 
the  low  price  merchandising  sensation  of 
tne  season-— Modern,  dependable,  higrh- 
class  goods  for  farm  and  home.  Bargains 
.the  like  of  which  have  not  been  offered 
years.  Prices  cut  to  bedrock.  - 
Write  Today  for  catalog— it’s  free.  And  be-  * 
fore  you  buy  anything  from  anyono-anywhere- 
comparo  my  prices— see  how  much  you  save— g«  ‘ 
acquainted  with  my  Factory-to-Farm.one-small- 
profit  plan  of  doing  business  and  you’ll  be  a 

Galloway  customer  for  life.  Cream* 
Separators.  Engines,  Manure  Spre. 
era.  Roofing,  Fencing,  Imp! 
meats,  incubators.  Poult 

_  .«cir4^rYc^ 

Dept,  37*  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C,  Minkier 


Trouble  with  Pigs 

I  am  feeding  50  pigs  from  50  lbs.  to 
120  lbs.  on  self-feeders.  Have  run  of 
lot.  feeders  some  distance  from  bed,  with 
meal,  00  per  cent  tankage,  and  a  wheat 
feed  consisting  of  bran  and  middlings  in 
separate  compartments,  allowing  pigs  to 
select  their  own  ration.  Am  feeding  a 
thin  slop  of  middlings  to  furnish  water. 
Have  before  them  at  all  times  equal  parts 
of  sulphur,  copperas,  soda  and  salt.  They 
have  a  tendency  to  put  on  too  much  fat 
and  don't  seem  to  get  the  growth  that  they 
should.  Have  had  to  kill  some  of  them 
that  became  too  fat,  and  they  only  dressed 
about  200  lbs.  Are  they  getting  too  much 
to  eat,  or  should  the  feed  be  mixed  before 
putting  in  feeders  to  insure  the  proper 
ration?  Do  you  consider  it  best  to  let 
them  select  their  own  feed  as  they  choose? 
I  have  thought  perhaps  the  trouble  might 
be  in  the  pigs  themselves,  as  some  of  them 
grow  with  less  fat  and  better  size  than 
others.  I  bought  the  pigs  from  different 
litters,  and  all  breeds.  K.  c.  M. 

The  chances  are  that  your  pigs  are  not 
getting  a  sufficient  amount  of  lime'  to 
enable  them  to  grow  and  develop  as  de¬ 
sired.  While  it  is  well  to  use  the  mineral 
mixture  that  you  are  using,  I  think  the 
modern  trend  in  feeding  pigs  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  simplified  to  the  use  of 
ground  limestone,  bonerneal  and  salt  in 
equal  parts.  Some  interesting  work  at 


having  stringy  milk,  except  to  remove  a 
little  each  day.  Will  that  condition  be 
likely  to  clear  up  after  freshening,  or  is 
it  likely  to  continue  to  give  trouble? 

Maine.  H.  V.  s. 

3.  Allow  the  long  hair  on  the  ankles 
and  fetlock  to  be  undisturbed.  Where 
the  hair  is  clipped  the  exposure  is  greater 
and  the  melting  and  freezing  snow  will 
intensify  the  condition  of  scratches  that 
you  complain  of.  Wash  the  affected  parts 
clean  with  eastile  soap,  then  apply  an 
ointment  resulting  from  mixing  together 
three  parts  of  iodine  and  seven  parts  of 
glycerine.  If  the  scratches  are  persistent, 
more  iodine  should  be  added  to  the  mix¬ 
ture  until  the  open  sores  have  been  healed. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  ankles  and 
fetlocks  as’  dry  as  possible,  and  if  the 
legs  are  feathery,  such  as  prevail  with 
Clydesdales  or  Shire  horses,  then  this 
feather  can  be  easily  dried  by  means  of 
rubbing  sawdust  over  the  fetlocks  when 
the  horses  are  brought  into  the  stable. 

If  horses  have  excessive  coats  of  hair 
over  their  bodies  and  perspire  profusely, 
clippiug  during  the  early  Spring  is  often 
resorted  to  satisfactorily.  In  this  event, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  blanket  the 
horses  when  they  are  exposed  to  cold  or 
v  in  try  conditions.  >  ■ 

2.  Under  the  best-managed  conditions 
dairy  cows  are  usually  dry  for  six  or  eight 
weeks  pervious  to  calving.  When  the 


Here  is  a  little  family  gathering  on  a  Connecticut  farm.  They  call  it  “Lunch  Time 
on  May  Apple  Farm,”  and  is  sent  us  by  Mrs.  W.  L.  Howe.  There  can  hardly  be  any 
better  thing  than  to  have  farm  children  interested  in  the  animals. 


the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  suggests 
that  ground  limestone  is  perhaps  the  most 
dependable  source  of  lime  intended  for 
pigs  fattened  or  developed  in  a  dry  yard. 

You  do  uot  state  whether  you  have 
been  using  white  or  yellow  corn  as  a  basis 
for  your  carbohydrates  or  starch.  If  the 
pigs  are  confined  in  dry  lots  or  fattened 
in  Winter  without  green  or  forage  crops, 
then  it  is  believed  that  yellow  corn  has 
a  distinct  advantage  over  ''  bite  corn. 

Where  Fall  pigs  are  developed  the  con¬ 
dition  that  you  complain  of  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon.  The  pigs  are  very  apt  to  pile  up 
in  their  quarters  at  night,  very  likely  to 
overeat  during  the  day,  which  matures 
them  at  an  early  age,  and  does  not  enable 
them  to  get  the  stretch  and  growth  de¬ 
sired.  For  this  reason  I  believe  it  is  good 
judgment  to  market  Fall  pigs  when  they 
reach  a  we*  "lit  of  150  1'.  .  rather  than 
carry  them  on  to  a  weight  of  250  lbs., 
which  is  the  desirable  weight  of  Spring 
farrowed  pigs. 

If  self-feeders  are  used,  ‘then  by  all 
means  allow  the  nigs  to  choose  their  ra¬ 
tion.  Yellow  corn,  red  dog  flour,  and  di¬ 
gester  tankage  are  all  the  ingredients 
necessary,  although  the  addition  of  ground 
oats  lias  its  advantages.  I  should  not  use 
bran  or  standard  middlings  in  rations 
intended  for  young  pigs.  They  carry  an 
extravagant  amount  of  bitter  weed  seeds, 
and  owing  to  their  high  fiber  content, 
cause  constipation  and  indigestion  in  the 
pig’s  system. 

I  believe  that  ground  limestone  will 
solve  your  problem,  and  yet.  as  you  sug¬ 
gest.  the  fault  may  lie  in  the  type  and 
breeding  of  the  pigs  in  your  yards.  Un¬ 
less  they  come  from  families  noted  for 
feeding  quali tie's  and  possess  that  desired 
stretch  and  size  of  frame  that  is  most  de¬ 
sirable.  one  canont  feed  them  to  the  best 
advantage. 


f 

first  indications  show  that  the  cow’s  milk 
is  getting  stringy,  the  grain  ration  should 
be  denied  her  and  she  should  be  dried  up 
at  once.  The  condition  persists,  no  doubt, 
because  you  have  continued  the  use  of  the 
regulation  grain  ration.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  more  difficult  to  dry  off  per¬ 
sistent  milkers.  Keep  the  grain  away  from 
the  cow  until  the  milk  flow  ceases.  Then 
every  three  or  four  days  milk  out  all  of 
the  accumulated  material  found  in  all  of 
the  quarters.  After  she  is  dry  then  you 
can  increase  the  grain  rations  and  bring 
her  into  the  desired  condition  of  flesh. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  trouble  com¬ 
plained  of  will  disappear  when  the  cow 
freshens,  although  It  would  be  well  at 
the  close  of  the  next  lacation  period  to  let 
her  have  a  longer  dry  period. 

Do  not  feed  the  cow  very  much  grain 
when  she  freshens,  and  make  sure  that 
all  of  the  inflammation  is  removed  from 
the  udder  by  means  of  applying  hot  cloths 
saturated  m  salt  water.  A  restricted  diet 
for  the  first  10  days  is  desirable.  Use 
roughage  that  traces  to  either  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay,  if  possible,  and  be  generous 
with  succulent  feed,  such  as  beet  pulp  or 
mangels. 


Horse  and  Cow  Questions 

1.  Shoull  the  hair  on  the  ankles  of  a 
horse  that  has  the  scratches  and  that  has 
to  be  used  in  the  snow  be  clipped  or  left 
to  grow.  I  am  using  a  salve  or  ointment 
that  mats  the  hair  and  holds  the  snow. 
Now  would  the  removal  of  the  hair  on 
the  ankle  and  leg  benefit  the  animal  or 
injure  him?  2.  I  have  a  cow  due  to 
freshen  in  a  month.  Her  milk  is  very 
stringy.  Have  not  really  milked  her  for 
a  week ;  in  fact,  not  since  she  commenced 


Ration  Lacks  Protein 

I  have  a  small  herd  of  nine  cows,  made 
up  of  four  Holsteins,  three  Guernseys 
and  two  Jerseys.  I  have  been  feeding  a 
mixed  feed,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  do 
well  on  it.  so,  at  the  suggestion  of  my 
man,  we  have  changed  to  equal  parts 
of  hominy, _  bran,  middlings,  fed  1  lb.  to 
3  lbs  of  milk.  In  addition,  we  are  feed¬ 
ing  cornstalks,  mixed  hay  and  beet  pulp. 

New  Y'ork.  c.  n.  w. 

A  grain  ration  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  hominy,  bran  and  middlings  would  bo 
deficient  in  protein  and  would  not  be  suit¬ 
able  for  feeding  cows  in  milk.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  equal  parts  of  gluten  meal  and 
linseed  meal  would  make  this  ration  quite 
acceptable.  If  you  have  any  of  the  mixed 
feed  identified  on  hand,  then  the  addition 
of  15  per  cent  linseed  meal  and  40  per 
cent  bran  would  improve  its  milk  making 
function.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
feeding  a  ration  deficient  in  protein,  and 
unless  some  of  the  concentrates  carrying 
this  constituent  are  added  to  such  feed  as 
you  mention,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
satisfactory  milk  production  from  dairy 
cows. 
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IF  GAS  is  available  you’ll 
find  no  cooking  appliance 
to  compare  with  Lorain- 
equipped  Gas  Ranges.  One 
easy  turn  of  the  Lorain  Red 
Wheel  gives  you  a  choice  of 
44  measured  and  controlled 
oven  heats  for  any  kind  of 
oven  cooking  or  baking. 

LORAIN 

OVEN  HEAT  REGULATOR 


Important 

Every  oil  cook  stove  equipped  with 
the  Lorain  High  Speed  Burner  has  one 
interchangeable  Qiant  Chimney  which  makes 
tiny  standard  Lorain  Burner  a  Super-heat¬ 
ing  Giant  Burner — an  entirely  new  princi¬ 
ple  in  oil  cook  stove  construction. 


Read  the  Eight  Great 
Advantages  of  the 
Lorain  Burner 


A  New  Discovery  Makes  the  Short  Chimney 
Oil  Burner  Universally  Preferred 


1  LORAIN  WICK:  A  high-grade  wick  made 
I-  ♦  exclusively  for  the  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil 
Burner.  Gives  extra  long  life  and  steady  flame. 


J  INNER  COMBUSTION  TUBE:  Made  of 
^♦heat-resisting  “Vesuvius  Metal.”  Tapered 
combustion  tubes  prevent  “boil-overs”  from  reach¬ 
ing  wick,  an  assurance  against  wick-sticking. 

O  AUTOMATIC  WICK-STOP:  Always  in  ad- 
vV.justment  to  stop  the  wick  at  the  correct 
starting  and  burning  point. 


4  INSIDE  WICK-TUBE:  All  brass,  corrugated 
♦  to  prevent  sticking  and  binding  of  wick. 


5  REMOVABLE  HEAD:  Made  of  a  material 
♦  that  does  not  easily  transmit  heat  from  com- 
bustion  chamber  to  oil-well.  Its  quick-detachable 
feature  makes  wick-changing  easy. 

6  CHIMNEY  RAISER:  A  simple  device,  easy 
♦  to  operate.  Makes  lighting  easy. 


n  OUTSIDE  WICK-TUBE:  All  brass.  Extra 
I  ♦  wide  space  between  wick  and  outer  tube  in¬ 
sures  easy  operation  of  wick,  prevents  sticking  and 
makes  wick  changing  easy. 

8  THE  RED  WHEEL:  American  Stove  Com- 
♦  pany’s  symbol  of  superiority  and  mark  of 
identification.  Wheel  is  extra  large,  giving  power¬ 
ful  leverage  to  raise  or  lower  wick. 


BECAUSE  the  short  chimney  oil  stove  burner 
produces  an  intense  flame  which  strikes  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  bottom  of  the  cooking  utensil,  the 
heat  generated  has,  in  the  past,  caused  the  early 
destruction  of  its  vital  part,  the  inner  combus¬ 
tion  tube. 

This  fault  has  been  completely  eliminated  in  the 
Lorain  High  Speed  Oil  Burner  by  making  the 
inner  combustion  tube  of  “Vesuvius  Metal”  which 
is  not  affected  by  the  destructive  action  of  this 
intense  heat. 

Therefore,  American  Stove  Company  now  gives 
the  following  unconditional  guarantee  with  each 
Lorain  Oil  Burner; 


GUARANTEE 

Should  the  inner  combustion  tube  of  the  Lorain  High 
Speed  Oil  Burner  bum  out  within  to  years  from  date 
of  purchase,  replacement  will  be  made  entirely  free 
of  charge. 


EXPERTS  have  long  agreed  that  the  short  chimney  oil  burner  is 
most  efficient.  First,  because  it  transforms  the  oil  into  gas,  and 
then  by  mixing  air  with  the  gas  in  correct  proportions  it  generates 
a  clean,  odorless,  blue  flame  of  great  intensity.  Second,  because  the 
intense  heat  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  cooking  utensil,  not 
ten  inches  from  it. 


But  the  problem  was  to  prevent  this 
intense  heat  from  burning  out  the  vital 
part  of  the  burner,  the  inner  combus- 
tion  tube.  It  remained  for  American 
Stove  Company  to  discover  a  material, 
‘‘Vesuvius  Metal”  that  is  not  in  the  least 
affected  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  Lorain 
High  Speed  Oil  Burner.  Read  the 
Guarantee. 

Many  other  marked  improvements  will 
be  found  in  the  Lorain  Burner.  There’s 
a  self-adjusting  wick-stop  that  automat¬ 
ically  determines  the  starting  point  and 
burning-height  of  the  wick,  which,  with 
the  Lorain  Burner  are  one  and  the  same. 
Then  there  are  the  tapered  combustion 
tubes,  which  prevent  “boil-overs”  from 
reaching  the  wick.  The  construction  of 
the  oil-well  prevents  wick-sticking,  and 
makes  re-wicking  easy.  The  “Lorain” 
wick,  which  outlasts  all  other  wicks  and 
seldom  requires  trimming,  is  another 
exclusive  feature  of  the  Lorain  Burner. 


So  is  the  large,  smooth- rimmed  Red 
Wheel,  which  makes  wick-adjustment 
easy. 

So  we  recommend  that  you  go  to  the 
nearest  dealer  that  sells  oil  cook  stoves 
equipped  with  the  Lorain  High  Speed 
Oil  Burner  and  ask  him  to  explain  the 
important  features  to  you.  Many  famous 
makes  of  oil  cook  stoves  now  use  the 
Lorain  Burner  as  standard  equipment. 
You’ll  surely  be  able  to  select  a  stove 
that  will  jus'  suit  you  in  price,  size,  style 
and  color. 


Many  famous  makes  of  Oil  Cook  Stoves  are  now 
equipped  with  the  Lorain  High  Speed  Burner, 
including 

CLARK  JEWEL — George  M.  Clark  &.  Co.  Div., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

DANGLER — Dangler  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

DIRECT  ACTION — National  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Lorain, 
Ohio. 

NEW  PROCESS — New  Process  Stove  Co.  Div.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

QUICK  MEAL —  Quick  Meal  Stove  Co.  Div.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


-W 


AMERICAN  STOVE  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Qas  Ranges  Equipped  with  the  Lorain  Oven  Heat  Regulator 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cooking  Appliances 


HIGH 


SPEED 


OIL  BURNER 
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Holstein  cow  "Tehee 
Segis  Joh ”  of  SPRING 
GORGE  FARM,  owned 
by  A.  J.  WILLIAMS. 
WEST  WINFIELD.N.Y.. 
produced  701.7  pounds 
milk,  31.301  pounds  but¬ 
ter  in  7  days.  2835.50 
pounds  milk,  126.493 
pounds  butter  in  30  days. 


Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed 
Made  the  Record 

Again  Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  fed  as  the  exclusive  grain  ration  has 
produced  more  milk  than  any  other  feed  had  done  on  Spring  Gorge  Farm 
prior  to  its  use. 

The  following  tells  the  story.  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  will  do  as  well  for  you 
if  fed  with  roughage  as  intended. 

West  Winfield,  N.  Y.,  December  21,  1922. 

Tioga  Mill  C&,  Elevator  Co., 

Department  of  Nutrition, 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen :  —  W e  have  just  completed  Tehee’s  and  Zerma’s  thirty  and 
seven  day  records. 

Tehee  Segis  Joh  gave  701.7  pounds  milk  and  31.301  pounds  butter  in  seven 
days  and  2825.50  pounds  milk  and  126.493  pounds  butter  in  thirty  days. 

Zerma  is  under  two  years  old  For  about  six  weeks  prior  to  freshening 
and  during  the  test  she  was  fed  Red  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed  exclusively 
for  a  grain  ration.  She  gave  371.7  pounds  milk  and  18.406  pounds  butter  in 
seven  day9  and  1591.5  pounds  milk  and  71.61  pounds  butter  in  thirty  days. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  with  both  these  records,  especially  Tehee's  milk 
redord.  . 

I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  assistance  and  interest  in  my  herd  . 
which  has  won  for  me  these  records. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  quality  of  Red  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed  with 
which  I  made  these  records. 

Tehee  Segis  Joh’s  record  is  the  best  ever  made  on  Spring  Gorge  Farm,  and 
while  on  test  she  was  fed  wholly  on  Red  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed  as  her 
grain  ration.  Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  A.  J  Williams 

The  Above  Records  are  the  result  of 


ti-o-ga 


FEED 

SERVICE 


TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds  have  never  failed  to  produce  satisfactory  results 
when  fed  in  conjunction  with  the  class  of  roughage  specified  to  be  fed 
with  them  as  directed. 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  low  protein  succulent  roughage :  Si¬ 
lage,  pasturage,  green  fodder,  etc. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  medium  protein  dry  roughage:  Timo¬ 
thy  hay,  mixed  hay,  corn  fodder,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry  roughage:  Clover  hay, 
alfalfa,  etc. 

To  add  any  other  feed  will  unbalance  the  ration;  the  results  will  not 
be  as  good  and  the  cost  of  production  will  be  increased.  This  is  true 
whether  the  addition  is  a  cheap  feed  or  high  concentrate. 

The  uniform  nutritive  standard  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds  is  always 
maintained.  The  results  obtained  have  proven  the  standard  correct 
and  nothing  should  be  added  to  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WBLUE 
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Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


The  same  careful  service 
is  furnished  with: 

TI-O-GA  CALF  FOOD  for  ra». 
ing  calls. 

EGATINE  for  laying  hens. 

CHICATINE  for  growing  chicks. 

TI-O-GA  FANCY  RECLEANED 
SEED  OATS  treated  for  smut. 
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|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  72, 
22  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  22 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  — 

—  For  tale  by  j-jj 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  80th  Street,  New  York  — 
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BY  paying  the  top  market  prices 
for  furs,  we  have  earned  the 
friendship  of  thousands  of  trappers 
and  shippers.  No  shipment  is  too 
email— no  shipment  is  too  large. 
Check  is  always  mailed  same  day 
your  shipment  is  received. 

•  Valuable  market  information  and 
little  hints  which  mean  money  to 
you  are  included  in  our  price  li«t. 
IT  IS  FREE. 

,  Ssnd  for  yours  today. 

A  post  card  unll  do. 


ft.SEDELMAN  tCO.INC 
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Dept.  53  333  7th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Leaking  of  Milk 

I  have  a  cow  that  leaks  milk  from  one 
back  teat.  Is  there  anything  that  can 
be  done  to  avoid  it?  It  was  caused  by 
lancing  the  teat  and  letting  it  heal  up, 
leaving  the  hole  too  large.  She  is  a  good 
cow.  b.  b. 

New  York. 

Fibers  of  muscles  in  the  wall  of  the 
teat,  close  to  the  orifice,  keep  the  milk 
from  escaping.  They  form  a  sphincter 
band,  which  acts  like  a  drawstring  of  a 
tobacco  bag.  but  they  are  nuot  under  con¬ 
trol  of  the  will  of  the  cow.  They  are 
unstriped  or  involuntary  muscle  fibers. 
If  the  fibers  are  restored,  milk  should 
again  be  retained.  Proper  treatment  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  present  condition,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  may  not  be  too  late  now.  If  the 
operation  was  recent  immerse  the  teat 
for  five  minutes  or  more  twice  daily  in 
hot  water  containing  all  the  boric  acid 
it  will  dissolve.  Then  dry  gently  and 
apply  to  the  tip  of  the  teat  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  balsam  of  Peru  and  three 
parts  of  alcohol.  If  the  operation  was 
done  long  ago,  immerse  the  teat  twice 
daily  for  five  minutes  or  so  in  cold  water 
containing  all  the  alum  it  would  dis¬ 
solve  when  hot.  If  a  thorough  trial  of 
that  does  not  avail,  then  paint  the  tip 
of  the  teat  with  flexible  collodion  twice 
daily  after  each  milking,  which  should 
be  done  three  times  daily.  The  collodion 
in  time  will  irritate  the  skin.  When 
that  occurs  stop  using  it  for  some  time. 
When  the  cow  is  dry  a  very  little  blis¬ 
tering  salve  inserted  in  the  orifice  of  the 
teat  may  prevent  leaking  when  the  cow 
freshens,  but  that  should  only  be  done 
by  a  veterinarian. 


Dysentery;  Worms 

I  have  a  four-year-old  colt  which  has 
had  very  loose  bowels  since  he  was  taken 
up  from  the  pasture  iu  the  middle  of 
November.  I  have  given  him  about  a 
tablespoon  of  charcoal  with  each  feeding, 
but  this  has  not  helped  at  all.  Can  you 
advise  me  what  to  do  for  him,  as  he  is 
beginning  to  lose  in  flesh?  T.  r.  f. 

New  York. 

It  may  be  taken  as  about  certain  that 
worms,  probably  “blood  worms”  or  “pali¬ 
sade  worms”  ( Sclilerostoma  equinum) , 
are  causing  the  irritation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  bowels,  indicated  by 
diarrhoea  or  dysentery.  Make  a  careful 
example  of  the  feces.  A  good  plan  is  to 
wash  the  feces  through  cheesecloth,  so 
that  the  tiny  worms,  which  are  like 
shingle  nails  and  of  a  pinkish  color,  are 
left  behind.  They  are  true  blood  suckers, 
and  when  numerous  sap  the  life  of  the 
colt,  so  that  it  becomes  wreak,  thriftless, 
thin  and  hidebound.  'When  worms  are 
present  one  also  notices  that  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  eyelids  is  blanched,  and 
there  may  also  be  a  fur  of  scaly  sub¬ 
stance  around  the  anus  and  some  streaks 
of  mucus  at  that  part.  The  best  treat¬ 
ment  for  these  and  other  intestinal 
worms  is  oil  of  chenopodium  (American 
wormwood).  The  dose  is  from  three  to 
five  drams,  and  is  given  in  gelatine  cap¬ 
sules  and  followed  immediately  with  a 
full  dose  of  raw  linseed  oil.  The  dose  of 
oil  for  a  grown  horse  is  one  quart.  This 
treatment  has  even  been  given  to  a  mare 
in  foal  without  causing  abortion  or  any 
injury  to  the  fetus.  Have  the  capsules 
given  by  a  veterinarian,  as  administra¬ 
tion  is  found  difficult  by  a  layman,  un¬ 
less  he  has  a  balling  gun.  The  treatment 
may  be  repeated  in  two  weeks.  As  the 
colt  is  but  four  years  old,  we  should  also 
advise  having  his  teeth  put  in  order  by 
a  veterinarian.  At  that  age  a  number 
of  molar  and  incisor  teeth  are  being  re¬ 
placed  and  gums  may  swell  or  shells  of 
temporary  premolars  lodge  and  cause  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  masticating  feed  and  consider¬ 
able  pain.  Sharp  points  should  be  filed 
smooth,  swollen  gums  over  incoming  in¬ 
cisors  lanced  and  premolar  crowns  or 
shells  removed  with  forceps.  See  that 
all  feed  is  sound.  In  the  feed  of  crushed 
or  whole  oats  and  one-ninth  part  of 
wheat  bran,  by  weight,  mix  night  and 
morning  a  pint  of  browned  wheat  flour. 
If  that  does  not  stop  the  scouring,  mix 
in  each  feed  a  tablespoon  of  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  of  prepared  c-halk  and  one 
part  each,  by  weight,  of  powdered  cate¬ 
chu.  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  hydrastis  and 
fenugreke.  Allow  access  to  rock  salt, 
and  see  to  it  that  the  drinking  water  is 
pure. 


Fleas  on  Cat 

We  have  a  pet  cat  that  we  think  a 
great  deal  of,  and  he  seems  to  have  fleas 
— at  least  we  think  they  are.  They  are 
long,  black,  shiny  bugs,  and  bother  him 
awfullv.  He  is  biting  himself  all  the 
time.  Can  vou  tell  me  of  anything  that 
will  kill  them?  w.  l.  g. 

New  York. 

Flowers  of  sulphur  sprinkled  in  the 
cat’s  sleeping  place  or  bed  help  to  keep 
down  fleas  and  lice,  but  will  not  suffice 
as  a  destructive  agent  for  vermin  in  the 
coat  and  on  the  skin.  At  -  this  time  or 
the  vear  one  cannot  well  bathe  the  cat 
with  the  hope  of  destroying  fleas.  It  is 
therefore  better  to  dust  the  infested  parts 


freely  with  freshly  powdered  pyrethrum. 
Some  of  the  pyrethrum  now  offered  for 
sale  is  heavily  adulterated  with  pow¬ 
dered  ox-eye  daisy  flowers,  and  that  does 
not  give  it  the  poisonous  effect  it  should 
have.  It  is  therefore  important  to  obtain 
pure  pyrethrum  powder  for  application 
to  cats  or  other  animals.  After  apply¬ 
ing  the  powder  wrap  the  cat  iu  a  large 
towel  for  10  minutes  and  then  brush 
thoroughly  (out  of  doors)  to  get  rid  of 
the  fleas,  which  may  only  be  numbed  by 
the  powder.  Also  comb  thoroughly  with 
a  fine  tooth  comb.  The  treatment  has  to 
be  repeated  as  often  as  seen  to  be  neces¬ 
sary.  If  possible  keep  cats  out  of  sandy 
places,  as  fleas  are  likely  to  be  there  con¬ 
tracted.  Also  keep  cats  from  associating 
with  vagrant  cats,  which  are  certain  to 
harbor  vermin.  Another  good  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  cat  lice  and  fleas  in  the 
Winter  season  is  to  wrap  the  cat  in  a 
big  towel  on  which  spirits  of  camphor  has 
been  freely  sprinkled.  The  vermin  mi¬ 
grate  to  the  towel,  are  numbed  by  the 
camphor,  and  may  then  be  killed  by  im¬ 
mersing  the  towel  in  boiling  water.  In 
mild  weather,  when  a  liquid  can  be  ap¬ 
plied,  lice  and  fleas  may  be  destroyed  by 
saturating  infested  parts  of  the  skin  with 
a  tea  made  by  boiling  one  ounce  of 
stavesacre  seeds  in  a  quart  of  water  for 
30  minutes.  It  should  be  well  worked 
into  the  hair  and  skin,  and  the  treatment 
repeated  at  intervals  until  the  vermin  are 
controlled.  It  is  safer  to  apply  a  l-to-500 
solution  of  chinosol  in  the  same  way  to 
kittens  or  weak  cats,  as  stavesacre  has 
rather  strong  toxic  effects.  Nits  may  be 
destroyed  by  wetting  with  vinegar  or  di¬ 
lute  acetic  acid.  Feed  generously  to 
build  up  kittens  and  cats  debilitated  by 
the  irritating  effects  of  vermin. 


Stocked  Hind  Leg 

I  have  a  six-year-old  mare  I  got  about 
a  month  ago.  She  raised  a  colt  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  When  I  got  her  she  was  very  thin. 
She  ran  in  pasture  all  Summer,  and  I 
have  very  little  for  her  to  do  now.  Her 
left  hind  leg  swells  up  to  her  hock,  and 
when  I  drive  her  it  goes  down,  but  swells 
right  up  again.  iWhat  can  I  do  to  keep 
it  down?  I  cannot  bathe  it,  as  she  is  not 
very  gentle.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
there  is  anything  to  cure  her.  Would 
saltpeter  do  it,  and  how  often,  and  how 
much?  I  have  Alfalfa  and  clover  hay, 
lots  of  corn  and  some  oats.  I  have  no 
straw,  but  lots  of  corn  fodder,  but  do 
not  care  to  feed  the  corn  fodder  unless 
it  would  benefit  her.  I  can  buy  wheat 
bran  at  $1.90  per  100  lbs.  w.  j.  D.  n. 

As  the  swelling  only  affects  one  hind 
leg  we  think  it  likely  that  the  mare  has 
at  some  time  in  her  life  suffered  an  at¬ 
tack  of  lymphangitis,  also  called  “Mon¬ 
day  morning  disease,”  or  “milk  leg.”  One 
attack  predisposes  to  another  unless  the 
horse  is  worked  or  made  to  take  active 
outdoor  exercise  every  day.  When  there 
is  no  work  for  a  horse  to  do,  the  grain 
rations  should  be  greatly  reduced,  and 
when  there  is  a  susceptibility  to  lym¬ 
phangitis  it  should  entirely  be  withheld. 
It  should  also  be  understood  that 
“scratches”  may  also  cause  such  stocking 
of  one  leg,  or  more.  That  term  means  n 
chapped  or  sore  condition  of  the  skin  of 
the  leg  at  the  hack  of  the  pastern,  and 
in  some  instances  the  skin  above  the  fet¬ 
lock  becomes  similarly  affected.  The  lat¬ 
ter  condition  may  be  due  to  “mud  fever” 
or  to  “grease”  or  “grease  heel.”  The  two 
last  named  diseases  are  characterized  by 
a  foul-smelling  discharge.  We  should 
advise  you  to  allow  the  mare  a  roomy 
box  stall  when  in  the  stable,  or  turn  her 
loose  in  a  shed  when  there  is  no  work  for 
her  to  do.  Every  time  she  comes  into 
the  stable,  hand  rub  the  hind  legs  dry 
and  then  bandage  the  one  that  swells.  Use 
a  Derby  or  flannel  bandage,  and  do  not 
let  it  remain  for  over  eight  hours  without 
removing,  and  give  the  leg  a  thorough 
rubbing.  Rub  upwards  to  cause  the  serum 
or  lymph  in  the  swollen  part  to  flow  in 
its  natural  direction  and  he  absorbed. 
Groom  the  mare  thoroughly  once  a  day. 
and  if  she  sweats  in  the  stable,  clip  the 
hair  from  her  legs  above  hocks  and  knees 
and  from  her  belly  to  a  line  with  the 
straps  of  a  breast  collar  and  breeching. 
If  you  notice  that  the  skiu  of  the  swollen 
leg  is  gummy  or  sore,  apply  freely  every 
three  days  a  mixture  of  two  ounces  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  oue-half  an  ounce  of 
coal  tar  dip  and  one  pint  of  sweet  oil  or 
cottonseed  oil.  If  there  is  a  bad  odor, 
dust  well  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
wood  charcoal  and  one  part  each  of  boric 
acid  and  oxide  of  zinc  after  each  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  oil  mixture.  Do  not  bandage 
when  the  mixture  has  been  applied. 
Feed  carrots  or  parsnips,  and  -when  the 
mare  works  let  her  have  oats  and  one- 
ninth  part  of  wheat  bran,  by  weight. 
Prefer  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay  to 
straight  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  or  make 
Alfalfa  a  part  of  the  roughage  ration, 
provided  it  is  free  from  mold  and  Timothy 
has  to  be  fed.  Saltpeter  need  not  be 
given,  but  free  access  to  rock  salt  should 
be  allowed,  and  it  would  be  well  to  have 
her  teeth  put  in  order  by  a  veterinarian. 


“What  is  this — a  snowdrift  in  the 
kitchen?”  “I  tried  to  burn  some  corn.” 
“Well?”  “It  was  popcorn.” — Judge. 
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William  Loudan 

Since  1867  tha  U.  S. 
Govt,  baa  granted  Wm. 
Louden  over  200  pat- 
enta  covering  almost 
every  product  of  labor- 
saving  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment.  He  is  an  origina¬ 
tor— alway  a  a  leader. 


Fill  out 
and 
mail 
coupon 
today 


LABOR  SAVING  BARN  EQUIPMENT 
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Udders  Like  Silk 


R  BALM  heal*  tha  Injured  tissues. 
.  Penetrates,  softens  and  restores.  Easy 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Milk  and  Live  Stock  Questions 

Will  you  please  give  me  a  good  grain 
ration  for  milk  cow  that  has  clover  hay, 
is  in  barn,  will  freshen  next  November? 
She  is  giving  8  qts.  per  day  now.  Has 
salt  before  her  and  all  the  water  she 
wants;  good  hay  twice  a  day.  Milk  has 
heavy  cream  now.  Would  it  pay  to  feed 
grain,  or  would  you  advise  something  else 
like  dried  beet  pulp?  Will  put  her  out 
to  pasture  next  Spring.  Cow  is  eight 
years  old.  We  live  in  town.  Would  have 
to  buy  our  grain.  Would  it  pay?  Which 
would  you  feed  grain  or  beet  pulp  to 
increase  milk  flow.  Will  you  explain 
what  these  terms  mean,  as  we  sell  milk  : 
Grade  A,  raw  milk ;  Grade  B  milk ; 
Grade  C  milk;  certified  milk?  Grade  C, 
raw,  is  sold  here  in  this  town.  As  1 
understand  it,  certified  milk  is  milk  which 
has  been  run  through  cream  separator 
to  remove  foreign  substances  and  impuri 
ties,  after  which  cream  and  milk  are  com¬ 
bined  together  and  sold  as  certified  milk. 
Is  certified  milk  used  for  hospitals?  Tell 
me  good  grain  ration  for  registered  O.  I. 
C.  gilt  due  to  freshen  in  March ;  weight, 
250  lbs. ;  will  be  one  year  old  next  June. 
Have  just  bought  her.  Will  be  delivered 
here  next  week.  Want  to  feed  her  right. 
Will  she  have  to  have  milk.  Would  you 
advise  buying  commercial  buttermilk?  I 
mean  the  powdered  form.  M.  B.  c. 

The  distributers  of  the  various  grades 
cf  milk  do  not  have  a  common  means  of 
identification.  Grade  A  milk  in  one  sec¬ 
tion  may  differ  materially  from  that  des¬ 
ignated  Grade  A  milk  in  another  terri¬ 
tory.  In  one  instance  it  may  apply  to 
pasteurized  milk,  although  the  terms  raw 
and  pasteurized  are  invariably  used. 
Grade  A  milk  usually  identifies  a  grade 
of  milk  approaching  that  of  certified  milk, 
though  not  actually  attested  to  by  a  milk 
commission. 

Certified  milk  is  not  pasteurized,  but 
produced  under  conditions  of  inspection 
both  in  the  dairy  and  in  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  plants,  as  well  as  from  cows  that 
have  been  tuberculin-tested  and  regularly 
inspected  by  a  qualified  veterinarian.  In 
addition  to  designating  conditions  of  sani¬ 
tation  that  must  prevail  where  this  grade 
of  milk  is  produced,  it  must  contain  less 
than  500  bacteria  per  C.  C. 

Grades  B  and  C,  respectively,  refer  to 
milk  produced  under  less  thorough  in¬ 
spection,  and  in  some  sections  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  milk  so  identified 
must  be  produced  from  tuberculin-tested 
cows. 

The  National  Association  of  Certified 
Milk  Producers  has  attempted  to  unify 
the  grades  of  milk  and  to  designate  the 
conditions  that  properly  enable  one  to  dis¬ 
tribute  Grade  A,  Grade  B  and  Grade  C 
milk.  The  seci*etary  of  this  association 
is  Harry  Winters  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  If 
you  are  sufficiently  interested  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  him,  I  am  sure  that  he  has 
printed  matter  that  will  give  you  further 
light  on  this  subject. 

As  to  a  ration  for  a  dairy  cow  due  to 
freshen  next  November,  I  should  say  that 
if  you  can  afford  to  keep  a  cow  at  all, 
you  cannot  afford  to  maintain  her  at  any 
season  of  her  lactation  or  dry  period 
without  the  use  of  some  grain  or  concen¬ 
trate.  If  she  is  dry  when  on  luxuriant 
pasture,  the  grain  ration  itself  can  be 
simplified  and  somewhat  reduced,  although 
the  most  persistent  milkers  are  those  that 
are  supplied  some  grain  ration  every  day 
in  the  year.  For  use  during  the  rest  or 
dry  period  a  simple  combination  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  parts  of  cornmeal,  three  parts 
of  ground  oats,  three  parts  of  bran  and 
one  part  of  linseed  meal  will  suffice.  If 
this  is  fed  during  the  Summer  months, 
when  pasture  is  abundant,  the  linseed 
meal  can  be  dispensed  with.  However,  if 
the  pasture  is  short  and  the  cow  is  rela¬ 
tively  thin  in  flesh,  10  per  cent  of  linseed 
meal  should  be  included  and  this  supple¬ 
mented  with  10  per  cent  of  gluten  feed. 

During  the  normal  lactation  period, 
that  is,  when  the  cow  is  giving  milk,  a 
combination  of  three  parts  of  hominy 
meal,  two  parts  of  wheat  bran,  two  parts 
of  ground  oats,  one  part  of  linseed  meal 
and  two  parts  of  cottonseed  meal  is  pro¬ 
posed.  The  amount  fed  should  be  regu¬ 
lated  according  to  the  daily  production, 
using  about  1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  31/. 
lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  day.  Where 
only  a  few  cows  are  maintained  beet  pulp 
is  more  economical  than  silage  or  root 
crops. 

A  suitable  ration  for  the  gilt  that  now 
weighs  250  lbs.  and  is  desired  to  produce 
a  litter  in  the  Spring  would  consist  of  five 
parts  of  cornmeal  or  shelled  corn,  three 
parts  of  ground  oats,  one  part  of  red  dog 
flour,  and  one  part  of  digester  tankage. 

I  should  not  recommend  the  buying  of 
commercial  buttermilk  for  use  in  feeding 
this  gilt,  for  digester  tankage  will  supply 
all  of  the  animal  protein  necessary  to  her 
growth  and  fecundity.  Usually  the  pow¬ 
dered  milk  or  semi-solid  buttermilk  is  an 
expensive  source  of  protein.  Buttermilk 
particularly,  being  high  in  moisture,  is 
usually  costly  as  a  source  of  nutriment. 

You  are  in  error  in  assuming  that  certi¬ 
fied  milk  is  a  product  resulting  from  first 
separating  the  cream  and  milk  and  then 
combining  them  as  desired.  In  many  in- 
stances  the  cooled  milk  is  run  through 
clarifiers  but  under  no  circumstances  is 
it  actually  separated. 


YOUR  Cows  a  Chance! 

Of  course  you’re  not  keeping,  [feeding  and  milking 
your  cows— morning  and  night,  every  day  in  the  year— 
purely  for  pleasure.  You  expect  those  cows  to  pay  at 
least  a  fair  profit  on  their  feed  and  care. 

And,  like  all  other  understanding  dairymen,  you  fully 
realize  that  when  you  treat  a  cow  right,  make  her  most 
comfortable,  she’ll  respond  with  more  milk  in  the  pail 
—more  profit  for  you. 

Whether  your  herd  is  large  or  small,  you  owe  it  to  your 
cows,  and  to  yourself,  to  give  them  real  pasture  comfort 
in  the  barn,  remembering  that  the  time  of  year  when 
they  are  most  closely  stabled,  the  price  of  milk  is  usually 
highest.  Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  provide 
maximum  comfort,  insure  greater  production,  profit,  and 

Save  Human  Labor— Half  the  Cost  of  Dairying 

Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  used  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
small  and  large  dairies  all  over  the  world,  enable  one  man  to  take  care 
of  twice  as  many  cows— ease  and  shorten  the  daily  barn  work.  Single 
chain  holds  the  Louden  Stanchion  freely  at  top  and  bottom,  enabling 
the  cow  to  lie  down  naturally,  freely  to  turn  her  head  to  card  herself 
or  sleep  with  her  head  at  one  side  and  to  get  up  with  greatest  ease. 

It  is  the  simplest  and  strongest  stanchion  made.  Heavily  reinforced 
at  hinge  to  prevent  twisting.  Smooth,  V-shaped  bottom  end  prevents 
cow  from  catching  or  injuring  front  legs.  Simple,  cow-proof  latch 
operates  at  touch  of  mittened  hand.  The  moat  perfect  cow- tie  made 
and  the  only  one  that  can  successfully  be  used  with  the  high  built-up 
feed-saving  manger  curb,  which  prevents  cows  from  wasting  feed  by 
working  it  back  on  to  stall  floor— a  valuable  saving  in  itself  each  year. 

Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  have  no  sharp  corners  to  hurt 
the  cows,  no  crevices  to  harbor  dangerous  disease  germs,  no  flat  sur¬ 
faces  to  collect  dirt,  no  troublesome  attachments.  Smooth,  graceful 
tubular  steel  construction  that  will  last  as  long  as  the  barn  stands. 

Loud«n  Barn  Equipment  Best— Shows  Greatest  Profit 

For  over  56  years  Louden  has  built  only  the  best  quality  Barn  Equipment— Stalls 
and  Stanchions,  Manure  and  Feed  Carriers,  Water  Bowls,  Animal  Pens.  Hoi?  House 
Equipment,  Barn  and  Garage  Door  Hangers— in  fact  “Everything  for  the  Barn.’’ 

Each  is  the  leader  in  its  class  because  it  is  the  perfected  result  of  long  vears 
specializing  in  building  to  meet  farmers’  needs— to  save  them  most  time  and  labor 
and  give  longest  years  of  service.  It  is  not  necessary  to  fit  your  barn  completely 
with  Louden  Equipment  in  order  to  show  results  because  every  Louden  Equipment 
is  a  proved  labor-saver.  Even  a  small  installation  will  quickly  show  a  noticeable 
profit.  First  cost  is  low  and 

If  you  measure  long  years  of  satisfactory  service.  Louden  Barn 
Equipment  always  costs  the  least.  Mail  the  coupon  at  once. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2660  Court  Street  (Established  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Albany  Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Chicago  St.  Paul 


Get  These  Two  Valuable  Books— No  Cost 

Louden  224  Page  Catalog.  Full  of  labor-saving  profit- 
making  suggestions.  Illustrates  and  fully  describes  Louden 
LQuipmcot.  And  if  you  are  goin^  to  build  or  remodel  a  barn 
get  the  Loudon  Barn  Plan  Book. 
Shows  60  up-to-date  barns  and  plans, 
detads  of  wall  framing,  types  of  roofs, 
chaptero  on  foundation  work,  cement. 
Bize  of  barn  needed — in  fact  everything 
a  prospective  barn  builder  should  . 
know.  Sent  free  on  request —  t 

no  charge — no 
obligation.  J 

S  2661 

9  Please 
Bend  post- 
VL-mP/'  paid,  without 
charge  or  obli- 
nation,  the  book 
checked  below: 

□  Louden  Darn  Plans 
□  Louden  Catalog. 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel) 

a  barn  for. . cows . 

horses.  Am  interested  in  Litter 

s'  Carriers . Water  Bowls . 

Stallsand  Stanchions . 


R.  F.  D.  No . State.. 


Name 


P.  O 


A  BLUE  RIBBON"  COUNTRY 


At  the  International  Live  Stock  Show  at  Chicago, 
December,  1922,  exhibits  from  CANADA  were 
awarded  the  following  prizes: 

Grand  Championship  and  First  Prize  for  Hard  Red 
Spring  Wheat.  In  this  class  Canadian  exhibits  won  19 
prizes  out  of  a  total  of  25  awarded. 

Grand  Championship  and  First  prize  for  Oats,  winning 
24  out  of  35  prizes  awarded. 

First,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  prizes  for  Peas,  winning  4  out 
of  5  prizes  awarded. 

Grand  Championship  and  First  Prize  for  Rye;  first 
prize  for  two-rowed  Barley. 

Grand  Championship  and  Sweepstakes  for  Clydesdale 
Senior  Stallion;  1st  prize  for  Clydesdale  4  and  6  horse 
teams;  1st  prize  for  Clydesdale  Mares  3  years  and  under. 
Championship  for  Galloway  Steers;  twelve  1st  and  2nd 
prizes  for  Sheep.  Many  other  prizes  for  Grains,  Fod¬ 
ders  and  Live-stock. 

Cheap  Land  in  Canada 

Which  produces  better  grains,  fodders  and  live  stock  than  high  priced 
lands  elsewhere,  and  produces  them  more  abundantly,  may  be  the  solution 
of  your  farm  problem.  Get  the  facts,  with  free  books,  maps,  etc.,  and  an 
order  for  reduced  railway  rates,  by  writing  to  the  Assistant  Deputy 
;  Minister  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Immigration, 

w.  D.  SCOTT,  Room  105-Norlite  Building 
Ottawa,  Canada 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


to  apply;  quick  result*.  Heals  cuts, 
•cratches,  bruise*,  chaps.  Caked  Bag. 
Fine  for  any  sore  anywhere.  Big  10- 
ounce  package,  60o  at  druggists,  feed 
dealers,  general  stores. 

SAMPLE  FREE  w  new  user.  If  dealer*, 
name  in  vi.en.  Auk  for  booklet.  "D»lrj  Wrlnklts" 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC.,  Dept  F 
LyndoDville,  Vt. 


WAGONS 
STEEL  WHEELS 

Low  8teel  wheels  (plain  or  grooved  wide 
tires)  make  loading:  and  hauling:  easier. 
Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle;  carry  any 
load.  Make  any  wagon  Rood  as  new. 
FMPIRF  Reduced prices  Catalog  Free 
b  IVI  r  I II  b  Mfg.  Co.,  Box 390  Quincy,  III. 

THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

r  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man's  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  (1.60. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 
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Two  Ways  to  Better  Profits 

A  better  than  average  crop  every  year,  from  every  acre, 
by  better  farming  and  by  farming  more  land  with  the 
same  help  and  labor  cost — these  are  sure  ways  to  better 
profits  open  today  to  you  and  to  all  farmers  who  use 


With  a  Case  tractor  you  get  all  the  benefits  of  more  timely  work; 
better  and  deeper  plowing;  more  intensive  tillage;  greater  farm¬ 
ing  capacity;  less  help  required;  ample  power  for  all  drawbar 
and  belt  work. 

Case  tractors  are  well  adapted  to  all  farm  work,  both  traction  and  belt.  They 
are  dependable  and  durable  because : 


In  Case  tractors  all  gears,  bearings 
and  wearing  surfaces  are  enclosed — 
protected  from  dust  and  dirt. 

The  engine  has  removable  bearing 
shells  and  bushings.  Practically  all 
other  bearings  are  roller  and  ball  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  highest  quality. 

Ample  power  is  furnished  by  Case- 


built  engines.  This  power  reserve 
means  economy  and  longer  life. 

Power  is  transmitted  to  both  drive 
wheels  through  simple,  cut  steel  spur 
gears — all  completely  enclosed. 

Belt  pulley  is  mounted  on  engine 
crankshaft,  and  there  is  no  waste  of 
power  through  gears. 


Egg-eating  Pullets 

I  have  a  nice  flock  of  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  laying  well,  but  are  eating  their 
eggs  as  fast  as  they  lay  them.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  to  do  to  prevent  this? 

Gaines,  Pa.  c.  h.  w. 

It’s  a  problem.  There  are  many  reme¬ 
dies,  but  few  cures.  Gather  the  eggs  as 
frequently  through  the  day  as  possible ; 
watch  the  flock,  and  try  to  remove  the 
worst  offenders  for  a  time ;  and,  finally, 
give  the  pullets  their  liberty,  if  possible. 
Close  confinement  encourages  this  vice, 
as  it  does  many  others.  Darkened  nests, 
so  arranged  that  the  birds  cannot  stand 
upon  the  edges  and  peek  in,  help,  and  in 
obstinate  cases  nests  may  be  made  with 
slanting  bottoms  and  a  ledge  under  which 
the  eggs  will  roll  out  of  sight  if  pecked  at. 

M.  B.  D. 


Variations  in  Eggs 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  hens?  I  get  so  many  eggs  with  no 
shell,  sometimes  I  get  real  small  eggs, 
other  times  eggs,  twice  their  natural  size, 
and  eggs  with  big  white  specks  on  them. 
Have  a  good  new  henhouse,  airtight  on 
three  sides,  muslin  windows  in  the  south 
and  well  ventilated.  I  feed  cracked  corn 
and  buckwheat,  mixed  in  their  litter, 
morning  and  night.  I  keep  the  Cornell 
mash  in  front  of  them  at  all  times,  with 
the  exception  of  meat  scraps.  1  feed 
them  clabbered  milk  instead  of  meat 
scraps.  Feed  the  milk  warm,  and  give 
them  fresh  warm  water  four  or  five  times 
daily.  At  noon  I  give  them  a  warm, 
moist  mash  with  cooked  potato  peelings 
and  scraps  from  the  house  cooked  with  a 
i  little  salt.  Feed  them  green  cabbage. 

They  have  oyster  shells  and  sifted  coal 
1  ashes  in  front  of  them  at  all  times.  They 
are  laying  well ;  get  over  100  eggs  per 
week  from  35  pullets.  The  chicken-house 
is  kept  clean.  F.  b. 

Any  flock  may  produce  eggs  of  varying 
size ;  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be  merely 
a  little  white  enclosed  in  a  shell,  and  at 
other  times  large  and  double-yolked.  These 
do  not  indicate  anything  wrong.  Rough, 
spotted  and  irregular  eggs  are  also  fre¬ 
quently  produced ;  they  simply  indicate 
that  the  egg-making  machinery  is  not 
working  perfectly  at  the  time.  Softc 
shelled  eggs  also  indicate  temporary  in¬ 
terference  with  the  shell-making  function 
of  the  oviduct ;  heavy  feeding,  close  con¬ 
finement  and  possibly  irritating  condi¬ 
ments,  like  pepper  or  mustard,  may  be  re¬ 
sponsible.  See  that  the  flock  has  shell¬ 
making  material,  crushed  oyster  shells  or 
the  like,  and  if  you  have  it,  give  a  forkful 
of  clover  hay  daily.  These  troubles  should 
clear  up  within  a  short  time.  M.  B.  d. 


Hens  Off  Feed 

I  have  a  flock  of  70  White  Leghorns, 
20  one-year-olds,  50  pullets.  They  began 
to  lay  about  November  15,  and  kept  in¬ 
creasing  until  they  got  up  to  28  and  30 
eggs  a  day  through  December.  This  last 
week  they  have  dropped  off  half  their  egg 
production.  They  have  a  warm,  comfort¬ 
able  house,  12x24  ft.  I  feed  dry-  mash, 
consisting  of  one  part  wheat  bran,  one 
part  middlings,  one  part  gluten  and  one 
part  eornmeal,  one  part  ground  oats,  one 
part  beef  scrap,  which  is  before  them  at 
all  times,  but  has  no  salt  in  it.  Is  it  im¬ 
portant  that  there  should  be?  Scratch 
feed  consists  of  two  parts  cracked  corn, 
one  part  wheat,  one  part  barley,  one  part 
heavy  oats.  Feed  this  in  a  straw  litter, 

2  qts.  morning  and  5  qts.  at  night.  They 
have  a  wet  tr  ash  at  noon  and  ground  cab¬ 
bage  with  it.  They  have  charcoal  grit 
and  plenty  of  shells  before  them.  Their 
appetites  have  not  seemed  to  be  good  of 
late.  They  eat  very  little  dry  mash  now, 
and  do  not  clean  up  the  wet  mash,  nor 
seem  anxious  for  the  scratch  feed.  Their 
combs  have  not  been  frosted,  and  they 
seem  to  be  in  good  health  in  every  way, 
but  lack  of  appetite.  Do  you  advise  feed¬ 
ing  the  wet  mash?  Or  should  I  make  a 
change  in  feed  to  bring  them  back  to  nor¬ 
mal?  E.  E.  S. 

Any  sudden  change  in  the  ration  or 
method  of  feeding  laying  pullets  is  apt  to 
bring  about  a  more  or  less  complete  molt, 
with  check  in  egg  production,  and  should 
be  avoided.  Your  ration  is  good,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  it  can  he  improved  upon. 
Salt  is  not  absolutely  essential,  but  a 
small  quantity,  about  %  lb.  to  each 
hundred  pounds  of  mash,  is  believed  to 
be  beneficial.  Too  much  salt  is  poisonous 
to  fowls.  Your  feeding  a  wet  mash,  in 
addition  to  keeping  it,  dry,  before  them 
has  been  unnecessary.  The  addition  of 
such  a  feeding  in  late  (Summer,  when  egg 
production  begins  to  slacken,  is  good  prac¬ 
tice,  but  pullets  should  consume  sufficient 
drv  mash  through  the  Winter.  If  they 
neglect  it,  their  appetite  for  ground  grain 
can  be  stimulated  by  withholding  the  more 
palatable  whole  grains.  The  only  change 
that  I  would  suggest  would  be  gradual 
lessening  of  the  amount  of  wet  mash  un¬ 
til  it  can  be  discontinued  and  regulating 
the  amount  of  grain  to  the  flock’s  appe¬ 
tite.  If  they  don’t  clean  up  what  you 
give  them,  cut  down  the  amount  until 
they  do,  and  then  feed  according  to  their 
requirements,  increasing  the  quantity  as 
egg  production  and  consequent  call  for 
food  grows.  The  flock  should  consume  a 
little  more  grain,  by  weight,  than  dry 
mash  now,  gradually  increasing  the  dry 
mash  as  egg  production  increases.  Feed 
grain  lightly  in  the  morning,  to  induce 
consumption  of  dry  mash,  and  all  that 
the  fowls  will  eat  at  night.  Hang  up 
whole  cabbage;  don’t  grind  it.  and  don't 
feed  so  much  that  grain  will  be  neglected. 

M.  B.  D. 


These  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  thousands  of  Case  tractor  owners  who  find 
in  them,  every  year,  a  source  of  better  profit.  Write  for  a  copy  of  the 
booklet  “Better  Farming  With  Better  Tractors,”  and  get  the  whole  story. 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

(Established  1842) 

Dept.  B22  Racine  Wisconsin 

NOTE:  Our  plows  and  harrows  are  NOT  the  Case  plows 
and  harrows  made  by  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Company. 


This  waj?  you  get  more 
butter  from  your  cows 

Whether  you  make  butter  simply  for  your  own 
use  or  for  sale,  it  will  pay  you  to  do  what  thous¬ 
ands  of  other  farmers  and  dairymen  have  found 
to  be  so  profitable. 

Everyone  who  has  made  a  practice  of  clipping 
his  cows  during  the  stabling  months  has  found 
that  he  gets  more  milk  and  richer  milk.  There’s 
more  butter  fat.  And  clipping  is  such  a  simple 
job,  anyone  can  do  it  easily. 

Clipping  Improves  Health 

The  general  health  of  your  cows  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  their  skin.  Unhealthy  skin — un¬ 
healthy  system.  Clipping  keeps  the 
skin  in  perfect  condition.  Cows  like  it. 

Clipped  cows  give  more  milk.  Richer 
milk.  To  get  clean  milk  it’s  no  trick 
at  all  to  clip  the  flanks,  udders  and 
underline  with  the  Stewart  No.  1 
Cow  Clipping  Machine. 


Complete,  ready  for  a  lifetime  of  service,  only 
$10.75  at  your  dealer’s,  or  send  $2  and  pay 
balance  on  arrival.  Fully  guaranteed  or  your 
money  back.  World’s  standard 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

5502  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 
Largest  Makers  of  Clipping  and  Shearing 

_  Machines  in  the  World  and  Makers  of  a 

Full  Line  of  Electrical  Clipping  Machines,  any  Voltage 


When  you  zurite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


What ! 

Shoot  that  horse? 

“Why,  |I  wouldn’t  do  that. 
She  may  be  run  down  but  she 
has  a  lot  of  work  left  in  her 
yet.  If  you’ll  get  a  bottle  of 
Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam 
and  use  it  just  like  the  direc¬ 
tion  book  says,  she’ll  be 
working  again  in  a  month. 

“We’ve  used  Gombault’s  on  our 
horses  ever  since  it  was  first  im¬ 
ported  forty  years  ago.  There 
aren’t  many  horse  troubles  that  it 
won’t  help.  Say,  I  don’t  believe  I 
could  run  the  farm  without  it.  No 
more  firing — -Gombault’s  does  the 
same  work  and  doesn’t  leave  a  scar 
or  blemish  or  discolored  hair.’’ 

GOMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
is  a  reliable  and  effective  remedy  for 
Spavin  Thrush  Sweeney 

Capped  Hock  Quittor  Barb  Wire 
Curb  Windpuffs  Cuts 

Splint  Poll  Evil  Calk 

Ringbone  Fistula  Wounds 

Strained  Tendons 
A  million  successful  treatments 
given  each  year.  Full  directions 
with  every  bottle. 

$1.50  per  bottle  at  druggists  or 
direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS  TOO 
An  excellent  remedy  for  sprains, 
bruises,  cuts,  burns,  sore  throat, 
muscular  and  inflammatory  rheu¬ 
matism,  sciatica  and  lumbago. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Sole  Distributors 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


In  use 

over 


MINERAL^ 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT' 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 

MINERAL  HEAVE  BEMEDY  CO. 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfa  ction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Wrltefordescrlptlre  booklet  ‘ 

461  Fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


ABSORBINE 

**  1  RADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
(Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
(lie;  does  not  blister  or  re  mors 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the  boric. 
%2.  $0  per  bottle,  delivered. 

Book  7  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antlieptlc  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful,  Swollen  Veins.  Wens.  Strains,  Bruiiesr 
•tops  pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  £1.2$  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  sumps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


HP  a  \/  *■  |e  your  own  horse  afflicted? 
b  M  V  EL  9  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
Monev  back  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

NEWTON1 

A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Coughs.  Distemper. 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 
by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  BEMEDY  C0„  Toledo,  Obi* 


iCut  Cost 

Ditch,  Terrace 


.  eradaroadsThtfilddykes,  levees  with  | 

ranT£adh,r 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  ieet 
deep.  Horses  or  tractor.  Get  my 
great  labor  and  cost  saving  story. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  234  Owensboro.  K«- 
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Review  of  the  Philadelphia  Produce 
Market 

{Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Cold  weather  affected  the  trading  in 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  with  fairly 
liberal  supplies  of  most  commodities,  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  in  general  were  not  vei'y 
satisfactory.  Fancy  red  apples  were  per¬ 
haps  an  exception,  selling  on  a  stronger 
market  at  $4.75  to  $5  a  barrel  for  A 2y2- 
in.  Baldwins  and  fancy  2^-in.  Yorks. 
Delaware  3-in.  fancy  Staymans  moved  at 
$1.75;  ordinary,  $1.40  per  bu.  hamper. 
More  strawberries  than  usual  are  coming 
from  Florida,  the  shipments  being  larger 
this  season,  due  to  increased  acreage, 
the  best  strawberries  wholesaling  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  at  35c  to  40c  a  quart.  Cran¬ 
berries  were  exceedingly  dull  at  $3  to  $5 
per  lA-bbl.  box,  a  contrast  to  last  year 
when  they  moved  well  all  Winter  long. 
Plenty  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  sweet 
potatoes  are  coming  in,  which  sold  slowly 
on  a  weak  market,  Delaware  at  40e  to 
00c  a  bushel  hamper.  Although  offerings 
of  white  potatoes  have  been  moderate, 
the  movement  has  been  limited  and  the 
market  dull  with  prices  averaging  low, 
New  York  round  whites  ranging  $1.90  to 
to  $2.10  per  150-lb.  sack,  Michigan 
$1.90  a  sack.  Most  of  the  Pennsylvania 
potatoes  are  sold  in  bulk,  poorly  graded 
stock  bringing  $1.25  to  $1.35  cwt.,  some 
well  graded  $1.50  to  $1.60,  with  little 
strictly  fancy  bringing  a  premium.  New 
Jersey  Suburbans  were  slow  at  $1.40  to 
$1  .50  per  120-lb.  sack.  There  seems  to 
be  very  little  prospect  of  the  potato  mar¬ 
ket  showing  any  material  improvement 
before  the  end  of  the  season,  excepting 
for  temporary  fluctuations,  which  may 
happen,  due  to  unfavorable  weather  con¬ 
ditions  for  shipments.  Although  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  York  States  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  only  an  average  amount 
on  hand,  and  Maine  less  than  usual,  the 
West  has  a  big  surplus.  Any  material 
advance  in  our  Eastern  markets  will 
cause  increased  shipments  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  from 
States  even  farther  west,  where  prices 
have  been  very  low,  some  growers  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  getting  only  15c 
a  bushel.  The  movement  on  carrots  and 
beets  was  slow ;  in  fact,  hardly  a  moder¬ 
ate  amount  of  interest  was  shown  in 
nearby  root  crops.  Old  cabbage  fluctu¬ 
ated  somewhat,  but  closed  on  the  5th  at 
$30  to  $35  a  ton  for  best  New  York 
Danish,  while  Southern  cabbage  sold  at 
$2.75  to  $3  per  ^-bbl.  hamper  for  best 
stock.  York  State  onions  were  in  mod¬ 
erate  demand  at  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  100-lb. 
sack,  with  Michigans  topping  the  market 
at  $3  a  sack. 

EGG 8  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  fresh  eggs  were  about  nor¬ 
mal  for  the  season,  amounting  approxi¬ 
mately  to  24.000  cases  per  week,  the  sup¬ 
ply  being  adequate  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  trade.  About  the  first  of  February 
there  was  a  drop  of  2c  a  dozen  on  near¬ 
by  extra  firsts,  due  largely  to  a  light  de¬ 
mand.  After  the  drop  the  market  held 
about  steady  until  the  last  of  the  week, 
when  there  was  a  little  firmness  reported, 
likely  due  to  reports  of  cold  weather  in 
the  Western  States,  where  extra  firsts 
advanced  lc  to  30c  a  dozen.  The  market 
on  nearbys  held  about  steady  at  38c  to 
38V>e  a  dozen  for  best  grade  of  eggs. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  odd  lots, 
there  were  practically  no  eggs  put  into 
cold  storage,  and  only  about  15,600  cases 
of  cold  storage  eggs  were  reported  to  be 
on  hand  on  Fbruary  5. 

The  demand  for  live  poultry  has  been 
fairly  good,  especially  for  Spring  chick¬ 
ens.  Fancy  fowl,  colored,  also  sold  well, 
prices  advancing  during  the  week  2c  a 
pound,  selling  on  the  5th  at  29c  to  30c, 
while  Leghorns  brought  24c  to  26c,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality.  Fancy  Plymouth 
Rock  chickens  brought  as  high  as  27c, 
while  mixed  colors  averaged  a  cent  a 
pound  less,  and  staggy  young  roosters 
sold  at  17c  to  18c  a  pound.  Receipts  of 
dressed  poultry  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
week  ending  February  3  were  not  quite 
as  heavy  as  for  the  same  week  a  year 
ago,  but  the  total  receipts  for  the  week 
for  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago  continue  to  be  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  those  of  the  same  period  in 
1922.  With  the  exception  of  fowl,  which 
declined  lc  a  pound,  prices  were  steadily 
held  under  moderate  demand.  Fresh- 
killed  chickens,  dry  picked,  weighing  five 
pounds  and  over,  both  nearby  and  West- 
tern  box-packed,  sold  at  31c  to  32c  a 
pound.  Fresh-killed  fowl  were  quoted  at 
30c  after  the  decline,  and  Western  capons 
weighing  about  nine  pounds  at  39c  a 
ponud. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Buyers  seemed  to  be  looking  for  the 
better  grades  of  hay,  the  supplies  of 
which  were  light  and  prices  on  such  were 
easily  maintained.  No.  1  Timothy  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $23  a  ton.  and  No.  1  light 
clover  mixed  sold  at  $20  a  ton,  but  the 
market  on  medium  and  lower  grades  was 
dull  and  weak.  No.  1  rye  straw  held  firm 
at  $23  to  $23.50.  and  No.  1  wheat  sold 
at  $14  to  $14.50  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 

February  7.  1923. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

CONDITIONS  SLIGHTLY  IMPROVED  - —  CITY 

WORKERS  PROSPEROUS - CABBAGE  PRICES 

HOLD - LIBERAL  STOCK  OP  POTATOES. 

A  better  feeling  prevails  as  compared 
with  a  few  months  ago,  according  to  let¬ 
ters  at  hand  written  from  20  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  agricultural  States.  The  bluest  regions 
are  those  which  depend  largely  on  pota¬ 
toes,  especially  Northern  Maine,  where  all 
the  cash  crops  were  light  this  season  and 
prices  low.  The  West  is  equally  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  potato  outcome,  but  has 
taken  in  money  for  grain  and  live  stock 
and  recently  for  hay.  Prices  of  farm 
land  have  been  cut  in  half  in  some  parts 
of  the  Central  West  since  the  top  of  the 
land  boom  three  years  ago.  In  farming 
sections  where  prices  had  never  advanced 
so  much,  the  decline  has  been  less, 
amounting  to  about  20  to  25  per  cent,  so 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  scattering  re¬ 
ports. 

FARMERS  WILL  GO  AnEAD 

It  appears  that  farmers  will  go  ahead 
about  as  usual,  but  it  is  clear  they  intend 
to  plant  less  of  at  least  one  crop,  potatoes, 
and  more  of  cotton  and  probably  of  grain. 
Dairy  farmers  are  just  jogging  along. 
Poultry  products  have  been  one  of  the 
best-paying  side  lines.  Many  Southern 
farmers  are  getting  over  the  cotton  weevil 
scare.  They  have  concluded  they  can 
raise  cotton  if  it  is  to  sell  at  20  cents  or 
more.  The  scare  persists  in  the  regions 
just  being  reached  by  the  weevil  in  its 
march  North  and  East.  Georgia  farm  la¬ 
borers  are  said  to  be  leaving  by  the  train¬ 
load. 

BUGS  NEVER  WIN 

The  first  appearance  of  a  new  pest  al¬ 
ways  starts  a  panic.  When  the  potato 
beetle  reached  the  East,  40  years  ago, 
some  growers  went  out  of  business.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  canker  worm 
some  orchards  were  given  up.  Later  the 
appearance  of  the  San  Jose  scale  pre¬ 
vented  many  would-be  orchardists  from 
planting  trees.  No  so  many  years  ago 
garden  peas  were  destroyed  by  plant  lice 
in  some  regions,  and  gardeners  were  afraid 
to  raise  peas  for  a  year  or  two  afterwards. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  gypsy  moth  some 
orophcts  predicted  a  clean  sweep  o*f  every 
green  thing.  But  landowners  learned  to 
fight  off  these  pests  in  one  way  or  another 
and  they  have  ceased  to  worry  much 
about  them.  No  bug  has  ever  yet  di-iven 
the  farmers  out  of  a  crop  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  Most  likely  the  boldest  of 
these  Georgia  farmers  will  soon  be  plant¬ 
ing  more  cotton  than  ever,  and  buying  as 
much  arsenite  of  lime  as  the  Northerners 
do  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  pans  green. 

MONEY  TO  SPEND 

The  condition  of  city  workers  during 
the  past  few  months  has  been  better  than 
that  of  the  average  farmer.  Wages  are 
up  in  the  air,  especially  in  the  trades 
connected  with  building.  Prices  of  75c 
to  $1.25  per  hour  are  the  regular  thing, 
and  reports  are  heard  of  tremendous 
wages  here  and  there.  Many  farmers  are 
living  in  houses  which  were  built  100 
years  ago  at  75c  to  $1.25  per  10-hour 
day.  It’s  a  puzzle  where  the  money  conies 
from  to  pay  high  prices  for  so  many 
years.  It  is  supposed  to  come  from  the 
farmers  in  the  first  place,  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  average  “farm  operator,”  as  the 
census  calls  him,  has  earned  a  dollar  a 
day  the  past  two  years.  After  allowing 
for  his  costs,  interest.,  etc.,  on  a  business 
basis,  the  question  is  how  long  the  big 
wages  will  continue  for  railroadmen,  min¬ 
ers.  steel  workers,  carpenters  and  the  like 
without  a  corresponding  advance  in  the 
farmer’s  income.  Europe  fairly  poured 
money  into  this  country  during  the  war, 
and  our  own  Government  broadcasted  lib¬ 
erally  the  proceeds  of  the  bond  sales.  But 
in  time  the  rest  of  the  workers  must  live 
on  what  the  farmers  raise  and  spend. 
The  wonder  is  that  such  one-sided  con¬ 
ditions  have  held  so  long.  During  the 
past  year  the  prices  of  farm  products  have 
caught  up  with  other  prices  to  a  slight 
extent,  but  still  the  farmer’s  dollar  buys 
only  about  two-thirds  as  much  as  before 
the  war. 

The  cabbage  boom  is  holding.  Other 
vegetables,  also  apples,  weakened  a  little 
toward  the  middle  of  the  month.  The 
trouble  with  anions  is  the  rather  heavv 
imports  from  Spain.  Apples  have  felt  the 
effects  of  the  heavy  stocks  still  in  cold 
storage,  but  the  apple  market  has  acted 
better  than  almost  anything  else,  consid¬ 
ering  the  size  of  the  crop. 

THE  TROUBLE  WITH  POTATOES 

Evervbody  knows  what’s  wrong  with 
potatoes;  a  record-breaking  crop  and 
more  of  them  still  on  hand  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  according  to  the  figures  in  a  recent 
official  report.  Over  four-fifths  of  the 
present  supply  is  in  the  hands  of  grow¬ 
ers.  The  dealers  did  very  little  speculat¬ 
ing  this  year.  The  price  is  about  one-half 
that  of  a  year  ago.  which  seemed  pretty 
low  at  the  time.  Conditions  look  rather 
hopeless  in  the  West,  but  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  East,  because  the  Eastern 
stocks  are  not  especially  large,  and  East 
ern  markets  have  been  acting  better  than 
Western. 

Wheat  and  cotton  have  tended  upward : 
dairy  and  poultry  products  downward. 
I6*o  stock,  except  hogs,  has  inclined 
slightly  lower.  Feeds  are  about  steady, 
with  cottonseed  meal  $41  at  Southern 
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shipping  points,  and  bran  $20  in  the 
West,  while  hay  sells  fairly  well  around 
$25  in  Eastern  cities.  G.  B.  F. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $3  to  $6.50 ;  Greeniug, 
$3  to  $5 ;  russet,  $4  to  $5.50. 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs..  $7.50  to  $8.75;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7.50  to  $8.75 ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to 
$8.75. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  48^  to  49c;  good  to 
choice,  46  to  48c ;  storage,  44  to  46c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  lienuery,  45  to  46c;  gathered, 
choice,  40  to  43c ;  storage,  27  to  29c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.50  to  $1.65; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  75c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  43  to  45c;  fowls,  28  to  32c; 
roosters.  19  to  20c;  squabs,  doz.,  $3.50 
to  $8;  ducks,  lb.,  24  to  26c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.50;  lettuce,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25;  tomatoes,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
string  beans,  bu.,  $3  to  $5;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu..  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $3 ; 
radishes,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  squash, 
bbl.,  $5  to  $6. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $28  to  $30;  No.  2,  $25 
to  $27  ;  No.  3,  $23  to  $24;  clover  mixed, 
$22  to  $27.  Straw,  rye,  $28  to  $30 ;  oat, 
$17  to  $18. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

February  S,  1923 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  price  for  February  Class  1 
fluid  milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 
zone,  $2.90  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2,  for 
cream  and  ice  cream,  $2.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb - $0.49  @$0.50 

Good  to  choice . 45  @  .48 

Lower  grades . 40  (a)  .44 

Dairy,  best  . 47^ @  .48^ 

Common  to  good . 39  @  .44 

Packing  stock . 30  @  .35 

Danish  . .  .  .48  @  .49 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  special . 2S%@  .29 


Average  run  . 

.28' 

‘  at  .28 

Skims  . 

.21 

@  .22 

EGGS 

White,  ch.  to  fancy.... 

.47 

@  .48 

Medium  to  good . 

.43 

@  .46 

Mixed  colors,  n’by,  best. 

.45 

@  .46 

Fair  to  good; . 

.40 

at  .44 

Gathered,  best  . 

.38 

at  .39 

Common  to  good . 

.30 

at  .37 

@  .28 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

10.00 

@11.00 

Pea  . 

8.00 

at  8.50 

Red  kidney  . . 

8.25 

@  8.50 

White  kidney . 

.10.00 

@10.50 

Yellow  eye  . 

8.00 

@  8.25 

Black  turtle  soup . 

5.25 

@  6.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.  basket . 

.75 

@  2.00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

3.00 

@  5.00 

Ben  Davis  . 

2.25 

at  3.25 

Greening  . 

@  5.00 

Jonathan  . 

at  4.50 

King  . 

2.75 

@  4.50 

McIntosh  . 

6.00 

@11.00 

Russett  . 

2.00 

@  3.00 

Twenty  Ounce . 

2.50 

@  4.50 

'Wealthy  . 

2.50 

Ot  4.25 

\>  inesap  . 

@  6.00 

York  . 

3.50 

at,  5.75 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl . 

1 .25 

@  3.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

4.00 

at  o.oo 

Kumquats,  qt . . 

.10 

at  .16 

Strawberries,  qf . 

.15 

at  .45 

Mve  stock 

Steers  . 

8  75 

(a)  10  00 

Bulls  . . . 

4.25 

Ot  5.75 

Cows  . 

1.75 

at  4.75 

Calves,  prime  . 

14.50 

Oi  15.50 

Culls  . 

6.00 

@10.00 

Sheep  . . 

at  7.00 

Lambs  . 

12.00 

@15.00 

Hogs  . 

7.75 

@  9.75 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  best  . 

.  .19 

at 

.20 

Common  to  good.... 

.  .08 

at 

.15 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each 

..11.00 

at  14.00 

Roasting  pigs,  lb . 

.  .20 

@ 

.40 

Pork  . 

.  .08 

@ 

.14 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . 

.  .48 

at 

.50 

Common  to  good.... 

.  .30 

at 

.45 

Chickens,  choice,  lb.  . . 

.  .38 

at 

.40 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .25 

at. 

.35 

Fowls  . 

at 

.31 

Capons,  best  . 

.  AO 

at 

.42 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .32 

at 

.37 

Roosters  . 

at 

.21 

Ducks  . 

18 

OTi 

°5 

Geese  . 

at 

.26 

Guineas,  pair  . 

.  .75 

at 

1  00 

Squabs,  white,  doz.... 

.  4.50 

@13.00 

Dark  . 

.  2.00 

@ 

3.50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  new,  bbls . 

.  2.00 

@ 

3.00 

Carrots.  100  lbs . 

.  1.25 

@ 

1.40 

Prices 


Cabbage,  ton . 

@30.00 

New,  %-bbl.  basket. 

.  2.00 

@  3.00 

Collard.  bbl . 

@  1.75 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 

.  .75 

@  1.75 

Leeks,  100  bunches.... 

.  2.50 

at,  3.oo 

Salsify,  100  bunches.  . 

.  6.00 

@10.00 

Parsley,  bbl . 

@  3.50 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

@  4.00 

Peas,  bu.  basket . 

.  2.50 

at  7.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 

.  4.00 

@  6.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

.  2.50 

@  3.50 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

.  1.75 

Ot  2.75 

Peppers,  bu . 

.  2.50 

@  4.00 

Radishes,  bu.  basket . . 

.  1 .75 

@  2.50 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.  1.50 

Ot  2.75 

Squash,  bbl . 

.  2.75 

at  3.25 

String  beans,  i>u . 

..  2.50 

@  5.00 

Chicory  &  Escarol,  bbl 

..  2.50 

at  3.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt... 

.  .14 

@  .28 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate.  . 

.  1.50 

at  4.50 

Hothouse,  ll> . 

.  .10 

@  .30 

Turnips,  bbl . 

.  2.00 

at  3.oo 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

.  7.00 

@  8.00 

Kale,  bbl . 

@  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bunches  .... 

@  2.50 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs.. 

..  3.35 

at  3.65 

State,  180  lbs . 

.  2.60 

Ot  2.75 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

.  2.90 

at,  3.oo 

Pennsylvania,  150  lbs. 

.  1.90 

at  2.00 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

.11.00 

@14.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.... 

.  .60 

@  1.40 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

llay,  No.  1,  Timothy.. 

.23.00 

@23.50 

No  2 

.20.00 

@21.00 

No.  3 . 

@19  00 

Clover  mixed  . 

@22.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

.22.00 

@24.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk— 


Grade  A,  bottled,  qt.... 

. $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt.  .  .  . 

.15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt.... 

.10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

•  •  •  < 

.11 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt.  . . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt.... 

Butter,  best . 

.57 

Cheese  . 

.  .32  @ 

.37 

Eggs — Best,  doz . 

.  .62@ 

.63 

Gathered  . 

•45@ 

.52 

Fowls  . . 

.35  @ 

.40 

Chickens,  lb . 

.45 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.  .55  @ 

.60 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.  .02  @ 

.03 

Onions,  lb . 

.10 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.15 

Cabbage,  head  . 

.  .15  @ 

.20 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  decline  in  butter  and  the  low  price 
of  eggs  are  the  chief  features  of  the 
produce  market.  Severe  cold  weather 
has  cut  down  receipts,  but  it  does  not 
allect;  the  trade  very  much.  Strawber¬ 
ries^  are  about  as  low  as  they  ever  are 
in  February. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGG  S 

Butter,  steady:  creamery,  44  to  51c; 
dairy,  40  to  46c;  crocks,  43  to  45c;  com¬ 
mon,  30  to  35c.  Cheese,  steady ;  daisies, 
flats,  28  to  30c ;  longhorns,  29  to  30c ; 
limburger,  30  to  32c.  Eggs,  firm;  hen¬ 
nery,  40  to  45c;  State  and  Western  can- 
died,  35  to  42c;  storage,  30  to  31c. 

POULTRY - RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  dull ;  turkeys,  40  to 
48c;  fowls,  16  to  32c;  broilers,  36  to 
42c ;  chickens,  16  to  32c ;  old  roosters, 
22  to  23c;  ducks,  26  to  32c;  geese,  20  to 
25c.  Live  poultry,  firm ;  turkeys,  27  to 
40c ;  fowls,  20  to  29c;  chickens,  18  to 
‘23c;  old  roosters,  22  to  23c;  ducks,  28 
to  30c ;  geese,  18  to  20c.  Rabbits,  quiet ; 
only  cottontails;  pair,  40  to  50c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  steady;  mostly  Kings,  at  $1.50 
to  $1.75  bu.,  and  Greenings  at  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  other  named  varieties,  $1.25  to 
$2.25 ;  common,  25  to  60c.  Potatoes, 
dull;  best  homegrown,  bu.,  65  to  70c; 
common,  50  to  60c;  Bermudas,  bbl., 
$14.50  to  $17 ;  sweets,  Delaware,  ham¬ 
per,  $1  to  $1.25. 

FRUITS — BERRIES 

Pears,  a  few  Kicffers  at  75c  to  $1  per 
bu.  Strawberries,  lower;  Southern,  qt., 
2.»  to  40c;  cranberries,  50-lb.  box,  $4  to 
$5;  grapes,  Malagas,  keg,  $7  to  $10: 
Tokays,  box,  $3  to  $3.75. 

BEAN  S — ONION  S 

Beans,  strong;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $10 
to  $11 ;  red  kidney,  marrow,  $8.50  to 
$9.50;  pea,  medium,  $8.25  to  $8.75. 
Onions,  quiet;  yellow,  cwt.,  $2.50  to  $3; 
Ebenezer,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  Spanish, 
small  crate,  $1.70  to  $1.80. 

Vegetables 

Vegetables,  quiet.  Beans,  green  and 
wax.  hamper,  $3  to  $7 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.25;  doz.  hunches,  75  to  90c;  cab¬ 
bage,  cwt.,  $1.50  to  $1.85;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to 
75c;  doz.  bunches,  50  to  75c;  celery, 
California,  crate,  $6  to  $7 ;  cucumbers, 
doz.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  endive,  lb.,  18  to 
30c;  lettuce,  Florida,  hamper,  $1.75  to 
$2.25;  Iceberg,  do.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.25; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  50c;  par¬ 
snips.  bu..  75c  to  $1.25;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  35  to  50c ;  squash,  cwt.,  $3.50 
to  $5.75 :  tomatoes,  Florida,  crate,  $5  to 
$9;  turnips,  bu.,  white,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
yellow,  do.,  55  to  65c;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches,  75c  to  $1 ;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  45  to  50c.  j.  w.  c. 
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EBERDALE  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Heavy  Winter  Layers  of  Big  White  Eggs 

Bred  to  win  and  lay.  Won  nine  ribbon* 
on  nine  entries  at  Philadelphia. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  on  Trices  of  Eggs  and  Chicks 

C.  L.  EBERLE  -  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


WILSON’S  whS;  LEGHORNS-» 

All  3  and  3-year-old  non  setting  and  large  producing 
HENS  Mated  to  cockerel  of  high  quality  and  vigor 
—all  Hogan  Tested.  Carefully  selected  EGGS 
for  HATCHING. 

ISEdOS .  *2  80  100  EOCS  ..*  12.00 

30  "  .  4.78  1000  ”  100.00 

80  "  .  7.80 

No  Pullet*  Mated.  No  Chicks. 

J.  H.  WILSON  ::  Methuen,  Mass. 

BOOKING  ORDERS  NOW 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Bred  from  mature,  vigorous,  heavy -laying breeders, 
trap-nested  for  years  for  heavy  egg  production. 
Our  birds  at  the  Contests  show  by  their  excellent 
records  the  blood  and  breeding  back  of  them. 
Prices  are  reasonable.  For  sale,  immediate  ship¬ 
ment,  Cockerels  from  Certified  Matings,  *5. 

Send  for  Free  Circular 

Schlein’s  Blue  Ribbon  Poultry  Farm,  Center  Moriches,  N.Y. 


n  1DV  /■'•UirtfC  From  Davi,  Strain  of  Certified 
OAdI  l^IllLlVJ  S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which 
develop  into  prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Pa¬ 
rent  stock  250  to  315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks. 
Write  for  prices.  ARCHER  W.  DAVIS,  Mi.  Sinai,  L.  I..  N.Y. 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  selected  and  trapnested  hens,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males  from  211  to  252-egg  hens.  Price,  Mar.  and 
April,  $25  per  100;  $230  per  1,000.  NOT  HOW  CHEAP,  BUT 
HOW  GOOD.  Member  of  Cornell-Long  Island  Poultry 
Project.  MEADOWEllGE  FA  KM,  R.  36, 
A.  T.  STITT,  Supt.  of  Poultry,  Cedarliurst,  L.  I.,  N.Y, 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vornell  certified  stock.  10  pullets  and  1  cockerel  (275 
to  310-egg  dams)  for  $40.  Hatching  Eggs,  $10  per  100. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

UITICQS.C.  Buff  Leghorn,  Barred  and 
w  f\  w  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixed. 

None  better.  Prices  right.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  2,  McAllstervlUe, Pa. 


OHR’S  WHITE  XjEGHORNS 

1031-23  Contest  3rd  place  at  Storrs.  Records  up  to  386. 
Breeding  Cockerels,  Hatohing  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks. 
Hollywood  Strain.  ANDREW  I,.  Ollll,  If alllngford,  Cone, 

Hatching  Eggs 

Leghorns  from  stock  that  were  never  under  lights. 
EMIO’S  FOULTKY  FARM  Vineland,  N.  J. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs  strain  pedigreed 

cockerels  and  selected  liens,  most  profitable  strain  of  layers, 
their  ancestors  nearly  20  years  have  been  great  layers— the 
strongest  guarantee  of  breeding  value.  On  free  ran?e, 
booking  orders,  circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N.  Y 

LAWRENCEVILLE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Healthy,  farm-raised  Leghorns.  S.  C.  Whit,  (ex¬ 
clusively)  trap-nested,  bred-to-lay.  Better  chicks  at 
hatchery  prices.  Catalog.  In  ft.  Phene  9BM  LawreneevHle, M  J. 

50  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Barron’s  Strain,  #8-$4  each.  PARRY'S  FARM,  E»»t  Na»tan,N.Y. 


W 


hlte  Leghorn  Quality  Chicks.  Superior  layers. 
Write  NELSON’S  -  Grove  City,  Pa 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Barron  •  train.  From  trap-nested  flocks.  14  and  $6  each. 
Hatching  eggs,  $•  per  100.  SUNNYIROQK  MIM,  Elizavills,  N  Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  ^ 

hatching  eggs  Send  for  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  P0UITR1  FARM, NORMAN  N.  ELLIOTT, Pre,.. Laurel. Dal. 

s?L*  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  good  1  a  y  1  a  g^straln. 

$8.50  and  *5.  R  I..  80H  A  BRING -HAUSEN,  fll.n  Moore,  N.  J. 

SC.  Br.  and  Eng.  W.  Leghorns.  6  grand  matings. 
*  Stock— Eggs.  Catalog.  VERA  FULTBR,  R-81,  Rallipalia,  Ohi* 

WHITE  QUEEN  POULTRY  FARM 

Winners  in  Vineland  and  Woodbury  Utility  shows. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn!.  Out  of  14  entrieo  we  have  won 
II  prize,.  Two  to  4-yr.-old  liens;  never  under  lights. 
Price  per  100:  March,  $9;  April,  $8;  May,  $7.  No 
chicks.  W.  J.  COCKING.  Box  194, Lincoln  Ave.,  Vineland, N.J. 

BOTTCHER’S  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS,  HATCHING  EGGS.  COCKERELS,  from  stock  of 
demonstrated  high  production.  Send  foreircular  giv¬ 
ing  official  records  of  their  performance  in  the  Egg  lay¬ 
ing  Contests.  J.  W.  Bottcher,  Mount  Holly,  N.  j. 

THE  VINEYARD  S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Strain 

Day-old  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  for  sale.  Breeding 
Pens  selected  from  Pedigreed TomBarron'sHighEgg Pro¬ 
ducing  Stock.  Tal.  Ra.  ItJ  Matuahan.  VISITOR*  ARE  WELCOMED. 
VINEYARD  POULTRY  FARM,  In*. .Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  0.8. 1 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and  hatching  egg*. 
Straight  Lord  Farm  stock.  'Write  for  prices. 

CCOARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Day -Old  Chicks  -  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Dr  8peclulty- 

my  circular  and  price  list.  "  . . 


op  a  card  for 
HlHYET  FISHEU,  Milford,  N.  i. 


w-v--.---.-.-.---.’-".--- 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week's  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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Act  For  More  Eggs 

A„|  1  Send  10  cents  and  your  name  and  address 

MCI  1 - for  wonderful  new  1033  edition  of  our 

famous  book,  “The  Story  of  the  300-Egg  Hen.’’  Your 
money  back  if  it  isn’t  worth  $10  to  you. 

A  j  o _ Head  every  page  of  it.  Learn  the  great 

MCI  L  profits  you  can  really  make  from  poultry 
if  you  have  the  right  strains.  Let  the  proved  Offi¬ 
cial  Contest  Leadership  of  our  strain  (without 
artificial  lighting)  since  contests  began— and  the 
remarkable  trap-nest  records  reported  by  our  cus¬ 
tomers— convince  you. 

A  O _ Then  get  yout  order 

MCI  J  off  at  once  for 

HATCHING  EGGS,  BREEDING  STOCK, 
Fine  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

From  Our 

WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS 

S.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  R.  I 
Red*,  Wh.  Wyandotles 

Supply  is  limited. 


is 

Don’t  wait  —  others 
are  acting.  When  the 
curtain  rings  down  on 
1923  let  it  find  you 
holding  the  center 
of  the  stage  for  the 

BIG  POULTRY  PROFITS 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Most  Profitable 
Poultry 
Known 


Porter’s  Certified  Leghorns 

The  Egg  Producers — The  Business  Hens 

Our  Breeding  Stock  is  Officially  Certified  and  Regis¬ 
tered.  This  guarantees  that  our  breeders  reach  the 
top  notch  of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor, 
and  above  all,  in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout 
the  year.  These  are  large  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

From  these  Certified  and  Registered  Breeders.  Pul¬ 
lets  for  1933.  April  hatched,  8,  10  and  13  weeks  old. 

Increase  Your  Egg  Production 

by  introducing  our  great  line  of  males.  They  are 
bred  from  Certified  heavy  producers  of  large,  chalk 
white  eegs.  Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern 
plants,  which  is  located  on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm. 
The  conditions  are  ideal.  No  fences.  Free  range. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W.  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


DARBY’S  LEGHORNS 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

Winning  pen  in  1921,  Vineland  Laying  Contest 

Third  pen  in  1922,  Vineland  Laying  Contest 

(204-egg  average) 

Second  hen  in  1922,  Vineland  Laying  Contest 
(266  eggs) 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

C.T.  DARBY,  North  Branch,  N.J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

We  are  prepared  to  accept,  a  few  more 
orders  for  last  half  of  March,  April  and 
May.  These  chicks  are  hatched  from 
our  own  eggs  exclusively  and  from 
stock  carefully  raised  by  ourselves. 
We  have  only  a  limited  amount  for  sale 
as  we  are  not  a  commercial  hatchery. 

Hatching  Eggs  also  for  sale  —  $10  per  100 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonal.  N.Y. 


Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  That  Live! 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — English  Barron  Strain 

Free  range  buttermilk  fed,  the  large  noisy 
kind  with  blood  red  lop  over  combs  bred  from 
a  strain  of  heavy  winter  layers  with  records 
of  280  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  March,  April  deliveries.  My  chicks  are 
from  breeders  that  lay  eggs  when  prices  are 
high.  My  book  “Poultry  Facts  and  Figures” 
75c.,  free  with  all  orders,  tells  how  I  make 
my  birds  produce  60  to  60  per  cent  of  eggs 
in  winter  without  forcing,  at  a  feed  cost  of 
10c.  per  dozen  eggs.  1,000— $180.00  ;  500— 
$95.00;  100— $20.00;  50— $11.00;  25— $6.00. 
25%  of  amount  with  order. 

GEO.  MORRISON  -  Chantecler  Firm  -  Arlington,  N.Y. 


cTeq°hoi?n  w  HATCHING  EGGS 

From  our  pens  of  400  yearling  and  two-year-old  cer¬ 
tified  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hens,  mated  to 
certified  Cockerels,  we  offer  Hatching  Eggs  at  *3 
per  setting,  or  *20  per  hundred.  We  also  have  about 
700  yearling  and  two-year-old  hens,  not  certified, 
mated  to  certified  Cockerels,  from  which  we  offer 
eggs  at  *2  per  setting  or  *7  per  hundred,  or  in  lots 
of  500  or  more  at  *8  per  hundred.  We  are  members 
of  the  N.  Y.  8.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

No  circulars.  V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM,  L.  J.  WEED 
&  SON,  Props.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

TA1  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

2  and  3-year-old  breeding  bens,  mated  to  choice 
high-producing  males.  Stock  on  free  range. 
Chicks  ready  for  delivery  beginning  Feb.  12, 
Full  count  and  square  deal  guaranteed. 


EGGS  ARE  HIGHEST  IN  OCTOBER. 
NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 
Do  You  Want  Your  Eggs  Then? 
Order  our  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

and  you  will  have  them.  Send 
%v  for  free  catalogue. 


n> 


SPRECHER  S  TWIN  PINES  FARM 

-O'Rohrtriloum.P*. 


THE  HENYARD 


Keeping  Hens  Up  at  Night 

What  would  you  do  in  order  to  keep 
up  chickens  at  night?  We  have  hung  up 
two  lanterns  every  night,  but  they  go  to 
bed  as  usual.  a.  d. 

Two  common  kerosene  ianters  do  not 
give  sufficient  light  to  keep  hens  from  go¬ 
ing  to  roost  at  their  usual  time  after  a 
hard  day’s  work  scratching  in  the  litter 
and  laying  high-priced  eggs.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  necessary  to  furnish  sufficient  light 
to  enable  the  liens  to  see  to  eat  practically 
as  well  as  by  sunlight  if  they  are  to  be 
kept  active  after  the  sun  sinks  out  of 
sight  in  the  west,  and  even  when  good 
bright  electric  lights  or  gosoline  lanterns 
are  used,  tve  usually  see  a  large  portion 
of  the  layers  sitting  on  the  perches  a 
great  deal  of  the  time  during  the  evening, 
especially  if  evening  light  is  used  to 
lengthen  the  day  to  more  than  14  hours. 
For  this  reason  we  much  prefer  to  use 
lights  in  the  morning,  turning  them  on 
after  the  layers  have  had  their  proper 
sleep  and  rest  of  at  least  10  to  12  hours, 
depending  upon  the  condition  of  the 
birds  and  time  of  year.  The  birds  are 
naturally  ready  to  start  -work  at  this 
time,  and  they  will  jump  off  the  roosts 
and  start  scratching  even  before  they  can 
see  to  find  grain  in  the  litter.  With  your 
two  lanterns  you  can  easily  start  your 
hens  on  their  day’s  work  at  the  proper 
time  in  the  morning,  and  if  they  do  not 
provide  enough  light  so  the  birds  can  see 
to  pick  up  scratch  feed,  they  will  be  hun¬ 
gry  enough  to  eat  dry  mash,  and  will 
drink  water  and  be  much  happier  and 
more  profitable  than  when  compelled  to 
sit  on  the  perches  waiting  for  daylight 
during  the  cold  earl”  morning  hours  dur¬ 
ing  th«  season  of  long  nights  and  short 
days.  c.  s.  greene. 


Questions  About  Roup 

How  can  I  tell  the  chronic  form  of 
roup?  If  a  hen  has  roup  this  Winter,  is 
there  any  danger  of  her  having  it  again 
next  Winter?  How  can  I  tell  the  mu¬ 
cous  membranes?  Will  a  hen  be  apt  to 
have  the  roup  two  or  three  times  before 
Spring,  if  I  cure  it  every  time?  Will 
they  have  roup  during  warm  weather? 
Which  bird  is  the  most  affected,  one  with 
swollen  eyes  that  does  not  breathe  hard, 
or  one  with  eyes  not  swollen,  but  breath¬ 
ing  all  filled  up?  IIow  can  I  tell  when 
they  have  recovered  from  roup?  I  have 
some  that  have  thick  yellow  substance  in 
the  roofs  of  their  mouths.  IIow  can  I 
treat  that?  b.  c. 

Chronic  roup  is  simply  roup  that  has 
not  been  recovered  from,  and  shown  by 
more  or  less  discharge  from  nostrils  and 
eyes,  with  perhaps  some  obstruction  to 
free  breathing,  swollen  eyes,  or  by  a 
swelling  beneath  one  eye,  caused  by  an 
accumulation  of  matter  in  a  sac  there, 
soiled  plumage  of  the  head  or  under  the 
wings,  where  the  head  is  kept,  droopy 
appearance  and  generally  weak  and  be¬ 
draggled  condition. 

Yes,  a  hen  that  once  has  roup  is  in 
danger  of  again  showing  the  symptoms 
whenever  cold,  damp  weather  or  other 
unfavorable  conditions  lessen  its  vigor. 
This  may  be  a  lighting  up  of  an  almost, 
but  not  quite,  cured  case  or  a  new  infec¬ 
tion.  If  roup  was  really  entirely  recov¬ 
ered  from,  it  would  be  in  no  more  danger 
from  a  future  attack  than  one  that  had 
never  had  it,  but  few  cases  of  true  roup 
are  probably  entirely  recovered  from, 
some  germs  of  the  disease  continuing  to 
linger  in  biding  places  about  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  head. 

A  mucous  membrane  is  one  that  lines 
a  body  cavity  opening  to  the  external 
world.  Such  membranes  secrete  mucus, 
or  moistening  and  lubricating  fluids. 

If  you  actually  cure  roup,  it  will  not 
return  unless  the  fowl  is  exposed  to  a  new 
infection.  The  trouble  is  that  roup  is 
seldom  wholly  cured.  You  may  get  rid 
of  the  most  active  and  prominent  symp¬ 
toms  without  clearing  up  all  the  infection. 

The  symptoms  of  roup  are  likely  to 
be  held  in  abeyance  in  warm  weather,  to 
become  prominent  when  Fall  and  Winter 
colds  light  them  up  and  make  them  promi¬ 
nent.  Roup  may  be  had  at  any  season, 
however. 

Whether  or  not  the  breathing  is  ob¬ 
structed  doesn’t,  depend  upon  the  severity 
of  the  trouble  as  much  as  it  does  upon 
the  location  of  the  inflammation  and  dis¬ 
charge.  If  the  nasal  passages  are  af¬ 
fected.  obstruction  to  breathing  occurs, 
of  course. 

Touch  these  fungus  growths  with  a  bit 
of  cotton  twisted  about  a  stick  and  dipped 
into  pure  creolin.  M.  B.  d. 


Poultry-house  of  Hollow  Tile 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  chicken 
coop  of  hollow  tile.  Is  this  advisable? 
If  you  consider  wood  better  material,  tell 
me  in  what  respects  you  think  so. 

G.  G.  G. 

Hollow  tiling  makes  a  very  desirable 
poultry-house  for  one  who  is  willing  to 
pay  the  price.  I  know  of  no  advantage 
which  wood  has  over  it,  save  in  expense. 
It  an  amateur  poultry  farmer  wishes  to 
make  his  poultry  pay  a  profit,  he  is  sad¬ 
dling  them  with  a  pretty  heavy  “over¬ 
head”  if  he  builds  of  tile;  but  if  profits 
are  a  secondary  matter,  and  he  wishes 
only  to  have  durable,  sanitary  buildings, 
which  are  comfortable  in  use  and  pleasant 
to  look  at,  he  may  well  build  of  hollow 
tile.  M.  b.  D. 


f  A  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  GHKGHUS 
A  Amarican  Strain 

W  QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Bred  for  size,  vigor,  and  large  white  eggs.  Alt  breeding 
stock  carefully  selected.  Chicks,  hatched  in  our  new 
Buckeye  machines,  shipped  every  Tuesday.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  and  full  count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaran- 
teed.  Send  for  prices  and  let  us  refer  you  to  old  cus¬ 
tomers. 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS,  Mattituck,  N,  Y, 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association. 


5iF^rLout  S. C.W. Leghorn  Cockerels  < 

from  heavy-laying  trap-nested  stock  from  dams 
having  laid  200  or  more  eggs.  S5.  S7 ,50  and  #15> 
each.  Hollywood  Strain  direct. 

Also  a  Few  Nice  sairz°e  Laying  Pullets  at  $4  Each 

Must  please  you  or  money  back.  Hatching  eggs  now 
ready  from  high  record  trap-nested  stock  at  lO, 

15  and  20  dollars  per  hundred.  None  better, 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim.  N.  I 


**  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS™' 

Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them 

Place  vour  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  interested  in 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders  are  carefully 
•elected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy  chicks  that  will  grow 
and  make  good  with  proper  care.  Your  order,  large  or 
small,  will  receive  the  same  careful  attention.  We  guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
E.  C.  Rockafellow,  Prop.  Stockton,  N.  J.,  R  D,  No.  H 


Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  bird* 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range,  Buttermilk  fed.  Birde 
that  have  the  size  and  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
layers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggs.  Now  booking  order* 
for  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching,  February,  March 
and  April  shipments,  from  tbe  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned, 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerels.  My  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved”,  price  *1.00,  free  with 
all  *10.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Plea.ant  Valley,  N.  Y . 


WHITE  • 
LEGHORNS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


ELLS  CHICKS 


"  The  Strain  that  Produce »  ” 

We  trap-nest  and  pedigree  breed  to  save  you 
money.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Breeding  Cockerel*.  8  weeks  Pullet*.  Hatching  Egg* 


B,  S.  ELLS  .  .  Vineland.  N.  J, 


MATTITUCK  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BARRON  STRAIN  BABY  CHICKS  BREEDING)  HEN8 

Carefully  selected  on  free  range  and  mated  only  to 
cockerels  which  are  certified.  All  stoc.k  vaccinated 
as  preventive  of  chicken  pox  and  roup.  No  egg* 
bought  for  hatching.  Cockerels  at  $3  and  $5  each 
Member  N,  Y.  S.  0.  P.  C.  A,  • 

A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck.  N.  Y.  LOVELL  GORDON 


PRODUCTION  BRED  LEGHORNS 

Send  for  our  folder  which  tells  all  about  our  money  ¬ 
making  strain  of  Leghorns  and  hovr  w»  specialize  in 
QUALITY  first  of  all.  Our  third  year  of  CERTIFICATION 
Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A .  Now  booking  orders 
for  chick*  and  eggs.  State  how  many  you  want  and 
when.  BL  M.  VAN  IN WAGEN,  Orchard  Gross 
Poultry  Form,  Oaks  Corners,  Ontario  Cs.,  New  York 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Vigorous  specimens;  rnatnre  and  ready  for  service. 
Bred  from  Vineland  Contsst  Pen  No.  54,  which 
averaged  223  eggs  apiece.  $5  apiece.  Also  baby 
chick9.  Send  for  free  circular.  LAKEWOOD  LEGHORN 
FARM,  Brook  Road,  Lakewood,  N.  J.  C.  S.  Greene,  Founder 


2  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  BREEDING  PENS 

Each  consisting  of  10  good  producing,  yearling  female* 
(have  never  been  forced  for  egg*)  and  one  Standard  Type 
Cockerel  from  high  producing  dam,  for  sale  at  *20  per 
pen.  (Wyekoff  Strain.)  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ALLAN  WARRERN,  01*  Ptrsontp*,  Center  Merlehee,  N.T.  Also  3  good 
Jersey  Blaok  Cockerels  (Marcy  for  Breeding.  *8  each 


S.  C.  White  L^hora cockerels 

from  certified  and  pedigree  hens  and  cocks,  $5,  S. 
C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels,  Arlington  strain, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  Eggs.  S10  per  hd.  Price* 
$5,  38,  $10.  Arthur  B.  Ostrom.  Khtnebeok,  N.Y,. 


HAMPTON'S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tell*  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  moit  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  K.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


OAKWOODS.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

As  sturdy  as  the  oak.  Am  now  booking  orders  for  baby 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs  for  February,  March  and  April 
delivery.  WALTER  C.  WEEKS.  Morristown.  N.  J 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  trap  nested  cockerels,  dams,  300  eggs  or 
better,  *8  each.  0UNR08IN  FARM,  Eatontown.N,  t  R.  F.  O.No.  t 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

95%  Fertility  guaranteed.  From  high  record  birds. 
Price  list  upon  application. 

F.  W.  GEORGE  Si  SONS,  Route  No.  2.  Vineland,  N.  J . 


whftke  LEGHORN  CHIXpfAV 

Bank  Ref.  Circular.  Geo.  Cullen,  Elkview,  P»„ 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chick*  from  selected  yearling  hens,  $  1  S  per  hundred 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.V 


Barron's  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Special  prices  on  large  orders  from  selected  stock 

BRIGHTWATERS  POULTRY  FARM,  Brlghtwaters,  L.  I„  N.  V 


QUALITY  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  7  and  3-yr.-old  record  lavers  and  tested  breeders. 
Ourpricesare  right.  Send  forcir.  RED-W-FARM,  Wolcott,  U.V 


Vigorous  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

June  hatched  from  Winter  layers,  S5  each. 

CHESTER  WEATHERELL.  Jr.  627  Main  St.,  Glean,  N.  V 

BARRON  WHITE  WYAND0TTES 

IIABY  PEN  A.  2aud3-yr.-old  hens.  HATCHING 
CHIX  pen  mated  with  cockerels  EGGS 
bred  from  imported  hens  with  records  of  268  to  87# 
eggs.  PEN  fl.  Pullets,  pen  mated  with  cock  bird* 
bred  from  imported  pens  with  records  of  262  to  27* 
eggs.  Buttermilk  fed  and  forEggs  are  bred.  Circular. 
NAUVOO  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM  R.  I  IETTERS,  PA, 


RECORD  308  EGGS 

White  Wyandotte  record  made  by  “  College  Queen  ’’  a* 
Storrs  7th  contest  My  birds  have  made  pen  record*  of 
3265,  2179  and  .2231  at  Storrs.  Pen  No.  128  led  for  the 
flrat  seven-weeks.  Cockerels,  eggs  and  ehix  Cor  sale  from 
pedigreed  stock.  Send  for  prices.  S.  S.  ARISMt.  Irnl *a»n*.  ».l. 
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Miscellaneous 

HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this  is 
real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey,  5-lb. 

pails.  $1.25:  Hi  lbs.,  $2.20;  delivered  into  3d 
zone.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Box  87,  Katonah, 
N.  Y. 

ALFALFA  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY— Several  cars 
mixed  and  straight  Alfalfa  for  sale;  also  clear 
Timothy  and  straw.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route 
4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

HONEY— Quart.  80c;  gallon,  $2.50;  delivered  3d 
zone.  RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1:  10  lbs.,  $1.90:  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  X.  Y. 

MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well-satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND.  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. 

HONEY — Extracted  clover-basswood,  00-lb.  can 
at  our  station,  $7.80;  buckwheat,  $0.30;  10 
lbs.,  delivered  in  third  postal  zone,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.80.  KAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY — Special  sale  on  00-lb.  cans  light 
amber;  also  basket  and  tying  willows.  ItOS- 
COE  F.  WIXON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

CHOICEST  selected  large  Oregon  prunes,  direct, 
express  paid,  25  lbs.,  $4;  1246  lbs.,  $2.15. 
KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Ore. 

HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.25;  buckwheat.  $1.15; 

10  lbs.  clover,  $2.15;  buckwheat.  $1.90;  post¬ 
paid  to  4th  zone.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— -85-egg  Lo  Glo  electric  incubator; 

perfect  running  order;  $18.  ADVERTISER 
2468,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Old-fashioned  hand  wrought  iron 
thumb  latches  ami  handles;  good  prices  paid; 
many  of  these  can  lie  found  in  buildings  now  in 
disuse;  send  complete  what  you  have  and  I  will 
mall  check;  iff  not  acceptable  to  you  goods  will 
b*  returned  at  my  expense.  ROBERT  E 

NUESE,  JR.,  41  East  29tli  Street,  New  York 
City. 

ALFALFA  HAY — First  and  second  cutting;  also 
light  and  heavy  clover  mixed;  ask  fpr  de¬ 
livered  price.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

ORANGES-GRAPEFRUIT- — 'Free  ripened,  direct 
from  grower;  packed  in  grove;  bushel  boxes 
mixed.  $1.75;  send  cheek  with  order.  E.  K. 
WALKER,  JR.,  Wauchula,  Fla. 

SUGAR  CANE  SYRUP,  $1.25  per  gallon;  case 
of  six  gallons,  $0;  f.  o.  b.  JAMES  L, 
HORNE,  Route  1,  Cochran,  Ga. 

WE  CAN  furnish  grapefruit  in  our  standard 
Golden  Russet  grade,  delivered  by  boat  to  the 
ports  of  Baltimore.  Md.:  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  two  or  more 
boxes  at  the  same  shipment  to  the  same  person 
at  $3.00  .per  box;  packed  40,  54,  04  or  80; 
terms,  check  with  order;  we  prepay  all  charges 
to  the  poVts  stated  above,  and  shipments  can 
be  marked  to  be  forwarded  by  express  to  any 
point  in  the  interior  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 
States.  GEORGE  B.  C  ELLON,  N.  W.  7th 
Av^iiue  and  34th  Street,  Miami,  Fla. 

WHITE.  RICE  POPCORN  (old);  fine  popping 
guaranteed;  10  lbs.,  shelled,  $1;  send  postage 
extra.  BISHOP  BROS.,  Guilford,  Conn. 

WANTED — Oat  and  wheat  straw  for  bedding; 

state  cash  price  and  freight  rate.  WALNUT 
GHO\  E  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY— Finest  quality  extracted  clover-bass¬ 
wood:  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10  lbs.,  $2.05;  brtek wheat, 
$1  and  $1.80:  postpaid  within  third  zone;  60-lb. 
can  buckwheat,  $0  here.  H.  F.  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  X.  Y. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  gift  for  sweethearts  and 
friends;  sweet  scented  and  soothing;  picked 
fresh;  Aunt  Hannah’s  genuine  Adirondack  bal- 
■am  pillow,  3-lb.,  SI. 25;  check  with  order. 
HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Thirty  10-frame  Danser  Baker  bee¬ 
hives.  with  super  bottom  board,  cover  and 
also  full  drawn  combing  and  wired;  $100  for 
lot;  write  for  particulars.  BOX  235  North 
Germantown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Cyphers  incubators.  390  capacity,  in 
good  condition:  state  price.  CLAYTON 

BMITH.  Dalton,  Pa. 

ELECTRIC  washing  machine,  wringer,  motor, 
tub  stand:  all  new;  $50.  R.  K.  COSBY, 
Route  3,  Richmond,  Va. 

FOR-  SALE — 2.400-egg  Candee  incubator,  mod- 
ernly  equipped  and  hatches  well.  CODY 
FARM.  Penn  Yan,  X.  Y. 

WANTED — Cyphers  incubators,  390-egg  sizes 
CLOVER.  LEAF  POULTRY  FARM,  La  Farge- 
ville,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Four-cylinder  Moline  tractor,  com¬ 
plete  with  pulley,  rear  carrying  truck  and 
latest  model  14-in.  plows;  all  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition;  prir-e  $300.  W.  F.  EHRET,  Harrington 
Park,  N.  J. 

WANTED— Hotbed  sashes.  A.  E.  BERVY,  East 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Acetylene  generator  and  fixtures. 
“S,”  412  Spink  St.,  Wooster.  O. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  fancy  Vermont  maple  sugar 
and  syrup;  cakes  in  various  forms;  trv  me 
and  I  will  please  you.  E.  S.  KELLEY  Orleans, 
Vt. 

HONEY — Finest  clover,  basswood  or  buckwheat; 

10  lbs,.  $1.75:  5  lbs..  $1;  delivered  third  zone 

S.  S.-  STRATTON,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 

FOR'  SALE — Six  OOO-egg  Buckeye  incubator*; 

slightly  used;  good  as  new.  WM.  E.  KROPP, 
JR.,  Weatherly,  Pa. 

BUNGALOW  APRONS — Pretty  percales.  $1; 

new  strap  back  aprons,  75c.  E.  STILSON, 
R.  8,  Shelton,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE'— (Jolt  acetylene  generator,  good  con¬ 
dition;  very  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  2014 . 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Age  of  Layers 

Would  you  tell  me  to  what  age  it  is 
good  to  keep  S.  C.  White  Leghorns?  I 
have  over  200  which  I  raised  in  1921,  and 
as  I  am  new  in  this  line  I  do  not  know 
whether  to  raise  any  baby  chicks  this 
.Spring  or  not.  1  am  told  by  some  to  keep 
them  to  three  years  old.  Is  there  any 
difference  between  the  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  in  egg  laying? 
Which  is  the  better?  I  have  over  .‘100 
pullets,  but  I  cannot  winter  more  than 
000  in  all,  on  account  of  building  space. 

Novelty,  O.  R.  G. 

There  really  isn’t  any  set  age  at  which 
a  hen  becomes  unprofitable  because  of 
age,  but  the  majority  of  poultrymen  be¬ 
lieve  it  best,  to  dispose  of  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  their  fowls  after  two  sea¬ 
sons  of  laying.  Very  many  hens  will  lay 
fully  as  well  in  their  third  season,  and 
good  layers  that  do  this  make  the  best  of 
breeders.  If  you  will  cull  your  flock  care¬ 
fully  each  year,  keeping  only  those  that 
are  doing  good  work,  you  will  probably 
find  it  profitable  to  keep  a  part  of  the 
fowls  through  their  third  year.  Constant 
culling,  to  get  rid  of  short-term  or  non- 
layers,  will  make  it  profitable  to  keep 
hens  much  longer  than  has  usually  been 
the  custom,. 

Any  man  who  ventured  to  make  the 
statement,  publicly,  that  either  'White  or 
Brown  Leghorns  were  superior  to  the 
other  would  lay  himself  open  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  shot  on  sight.  So  far  as  egg 
production  and  quality  of  eggs  goes,  there 
is  little,  if  any,  difference.  Both  are 
splendid  breeds,  and  more  depends  upon 
getting  a  good  strain  of  layers  in  either 
breed  than  in  making  a  choice  between 
breeds.  On  large  commercial  plants,  the 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  has  the  preference, 
but,  for  the  small  or  medium  sized  family 
flock,  I  should  advise  getting  the  breed 
that  appealed  to  one  as  most  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  notions  and  preju¬ 
dices.  Here  is  a  case  wnere  one's  tastes 
may  be  safely  indulged.  m.  B.  o. 


jS6  Silos  Filled 
Dicks  Blizzard 
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Price*  Down,  New  Features 

Dick’s  Blizzard  is  biggest  value  for 
1923.  All  models  are  self-feeding.  Some  have 
automatic  feed  control.  All  explained  in 

Big  New  Circular  Sent  Free 

Blizzards  do  most  cutting  per  H.  P. 

No  equal  for  keeping  going.  No  lost 
time.Low  upkeep.  Rugged, durable, 
safe.  Write  for  particulars  also  on 
Dick's  Famous  Feed  Cutters  for 
hand  or  power  operation.  49  //l/w., 

years  jin  the  market. _  /  I 

1923 


THE  JOS.  DICK  MFC.  CO. 
Box  6 0$  CANTON.  OHIO 


—..DICKS  . 

Blizzard' 

Ensilage  Cutter 


SPECIALLY  priced  for  quick  sale;  12-h.p.  por¬ 
table  gasoline  engine;  No.  3  Westinghouse 
thrashing  machine;  1%-h.p.  gasoline  engine; 
hand  fodder  cutter;  Cyphers  portable  and  adapt¬ 
able  hovers;  copperas;  DuPont  blasting  machine 
and  supplies.  K.  NARITA,  Westdale,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  Adirondack  balsam  pillows,  all 
made  up  in  handsome  designs;  pleasant  and 
healthful  fragrance;  filled  with  fresh  balsam; 
$1.25,  postpaid;  fill  your  own  couch  pillow; 
balsam  in  bulk,  enough  for  two  pillows,  $1, 
postpaid;  booklets.  DORSEY  FARMS,  Schroon 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Small  size  pasteurizer.  BECKWITH, 
1065  W.  Onondaga  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

IIONEY — Pure  extracted,  5  lbs,.  $1,  postpaid 
first  three  zones.  WEST  CREEK  APIARY, 
Emporium,  Pa. 

WANTED- — Incubators,  1.000  to  1.200-egg;  give 
fu«  particulars.  H.  L.  ORR,  Rock  Stream, 


CAN  DEE  INCUBATOR — 2,400  capacity,  electric 
lights,  excellent  hatching  order;  $350.  E. 
GRIFFITHS,  Addison,  N.  Y. 

ST  NNY  BROOK  FARM  pure  pork  sausage,  made 
from  our  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm;  3  lbs. 
for  $1,  postpaid.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Win¬ 
ter  ton,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 1,200  to  1.800-egg  incubator,  Candee 
preferred.  ALBERT  STARLING,  Ivnowles- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 50-cell  110-volt  chloride  accumu¬ 
lator  battery.  $350  ;  8  bp.  stationary  gasoline 
engine,  $115;  1922  Hinrnan  electric  milker,  $95; 
1922  Eden  washing  machine,  $110;  freight  pre¬ 
paid  200  miles.  Back  to  the  city  for  me! 
ADVERTISER  2054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

7  m  — - - - - - -  - 

WANTED — One  earload  mixed  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay;  give  price  and  particulars.  BOX  171. 
St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Just  off  the  press 
and  of  amazing  interest 
this  book  shows  inception  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  art  of  artificial  tncuba  tion.  Beautiful¬ 
ly  illustrated  in  six  colors;  shows  all  leading  models 
from  early  Chinese  and  Egyptian  on  down.  Tells 
all  about  the  wonderful  AUTOMATIC  incubator — 
"cannot  overheat — cannot  underheat.”  The  great¬ 
est  hatcher  ever  known,  in  sizes  from  lift  to  1,000 
eggs.  This  remarkable  book,  best  of  its  kind  ever 
published,  sent  free  to  anyone  generally  interested. 
Write  for  your  copy  TODAY— a  postal  will  do. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Delaware,  Ohio 

Box  250  _ 


AUTOMATIC 

INCUBATORS 


A  Rare  Opportunity 

To  purchase  a  very  limited  quantity  of  some  of 
thq  highest  grade  poultry,  ducks  and  live  stock 
in  America  from  stock  winning  73  prizes  at 
Morristown  and  Trenton  fairs  the  past  year. 

Lack  of  sufficient  room  to  house  our  growing 
stock,  we  offer  100  Leghorn  pullets,  Houdans, 
Anconas,  White  Homer  Pigeons,  Imported  Bel¬ 
gian  Hares.  Imported  Percheron  .Stallions, 
Registered  Jersey  Cattle,  Pure  Bred  Berkshire, 
Chester  White  Sows,  Registered  Boar,  Finest 
Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Write  for 
records,  pedigrees  and  full  description.  This 
stock  carefully  selected  by  experts.  Will  be  sold 
near  prices  of  ordinary  stock  as  we  must  have 
the  room. 

A  few  hundred  baby  chicks  from  highest  pro¬ 
ducing  tested  Leghorns,  March,  April  delivery 
at  ordinary  prices.  Write  us. 

PAINE  FARMS,  Parsippany,  N.  J. 

(Net  Assets  Over  $500,000) 

References:  Duns  or  Bradstreets,  Buonton  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  Newark  Trust  Co.,  Broad  &  Market 
National  Bank,  Federal  Trust  Co  ,  First  National 
Bank  of  Seabright,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks 


For  more  than  30  years  we  have  been  hatching' 
and  shipping  Pine  Tree  Chicks.  We  have 
learned  through  all  this  experience  how  to  in¬ 
sure  the  health  and  sturdiness  of  the  youngsters 
and  to  safeguard  their  delivery.  Pine  Tree 
Day-Olds  are  the  best  your  money  can  buy. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Fully  describes  our  mammoth  hatching  facilities 
and  gives  directions  for  the 
esre  of  baby  chicks.  All 
leading  breeds  from  vigorous, 
heavy-laying  strains.  Prices 
low,  quality  high.  Send  today 
for  booklet.  Remember,  esrly 
|  hatched  chicks  will  lay  this  fill. 
PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

IOtiAUTVlstRV.es  m  ®01  R  N«w  Jersey 


—LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

Cornell  Certified.  Selected  Breeders 
Utility  Stock 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Every  chick  from  our  stock.  Breeders  always 
carefully  selected  for  size,  laying  capacity,  and 
for  the  production  of  large  uniform  white  eggs. 
Stock  Cornell  certified  for  three  years  and  by 
the  New  York  State  Co-operative  Certification 
Association  last  season.  If  you  want  high- 
class  breeding  and  production  stock  write  me. 
Breeding  pens  contain  the  winners  of  eight 
ribbons  at  the  New  York  State  Production 
Show,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Hatcheries  supply  good 
enough  broiler  stock.  Let  me  quote  prices  on 
our  utility  stock  for  your  requirements,  on 
definite  shipping  dates. 

L.  H.  ROBINSON 

Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  16A,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


SCHWEGLER’S 


“TH0R-0-BRED” 
BABY  CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  GROW  BIG” 

White,  Brown,  Bull  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Hocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons,  12c  and  up. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book. 
F.A.SCHWEGLER 
207  Northampton  Buffalo,  N.V. 


N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

300  a  week.  Prices  on  request. 

Member  New  York  State  Co-ojperatfve  Poultry  Certification 
Association,  Inc. 

H.  H.  ANDRUS  Sunnyvale  Farm,  Otego,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEU  HORNS.  Bred  from 
Sunnycrest  Cornell  certified  stock- 
Also  Wyclc off  cockerels  from  eggs  bought  direct.  Bargain 
prices.  8.  C.  Bcnford,  Califtrnis  Road.  Mt.  Vernon,  N,  If. 

BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS 

My  Buffs  are  first  prize  winners  in  four  States, 
Champion  Cockerel  at  Newark  this  winter  and  first 
prize  winners  at  other  leading  shows.  Cockerels,  15, 
J7  50  and  $10  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  N,  CONNER  ,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

PARKS'  STRAIN 

From  liens  with  trapnest  records  of  1 50  to  242  eggs 
each  in  their  pullet  year.  Also  breeding  cockerels 
Circular.  Pioneer  Orchards,  Hancock,  Md. 

A  Change  in  Business  Compels  Me 

to  Sacrifice  My  250  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

April  hatched  pullets  for  $1.50  each,  for  the  flock, 
$1.75  each  for  lesser  lots.  Have  averaged  50%  lay 
since  November  and  going  strong.  Rosemont  strain. 
0.  A.  TREADWAY  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland 

s!  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Direct  Young  Grain,  *3.50  and  *5  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  H-  N.  CONNER  .  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Fnr  Celo  Pedigreed  White  Leghorn  Cock- 

I  ui  juic.  erels,  $2  each.  Black  Jersey  Giants, 
$5.  VAN  REYNOLDS,  Elkton,  Md.  Hi 


Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Trapncstcd  S.  C.  While  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 
10-WEEK-OLD  PULLETS 

From  2-year-old  hens,  selected 
for  vigor  and  high  egg  production. 
Mated  to  males  from  hens  that 
laid  200  eggs  or  better.  Every  egg 
produced  on  our  farm. 

Write  for  Our  Booklet.  Dept.  R. 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


II  /%  DV  fWIY  8.  C.  W.  L.,  Barr  Rocks,  Reds, 
D/Ati  M  tlUA  B.  Minorcas,  S.  C.  B.  1..  Broilers. 
Special  pried*  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices  ,1.  N,  Nave,  McAIIatervlIle,  Pa. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred 

They  are  the  famous  "Sanborn  Stock”  champion 
layers,  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  their  wonder¬ 
ful  laying  qualities;  record  up  to  309  eggs  in  one 
year.  You  should  place  your  orders  at  once  for 
haby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Decide  now  to 
grow  the  best.  Catalogue  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  40, r Attleboro,  Msss. 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

from  selected  high-producing  hens  sired  by 
high  pedigreed  males,  $5  to  $8  per  bird  ;  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  hens,  no  lights,  $8.00  per  100. 

GEORGE  H.  WRAIGHT,W#*t  Willington,  Conn. 

IPedigreed  OOCKERELS 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds,  S.  O.  Whit#  Leghorns.  **— 

*10.  Exhibition  and  contort  winner*.  Eggs— chicks _ 

mating  list.  N.  C.4M.L.  ENGLISH,  Box  1 43- N,  Booed  BraaX,  V.  J.  R.0.1 

8*  O.  R,  I.  RED  OOCKERELS 

From  heavy  egg  producers  that  transmit  a  deep  red 
color  as  well,  $5.  ALLEN  B.  CLAYTON,  Foreman 
Bergen  County  Eoo  Laying  Contest,  Westwood,  N.  ,1. 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS. 

$7.50  and  $5.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  THE 
SQUARE  DEAL  (A.  D.  Waltz.  Prop.) 
Route  13,  North  Tonawanda,  >T.  Y. 

pOR  SALE — Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
.  Cockerels,  bred  from  our  winning  pen  at  Farm 
nigdale,  L.  I.,  in  1922.  Also  baby  ehix  and  hatching 
eggs  from  our  heavy-laying  strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  TOTH  BR0THEHS,  Wallins!., *.  Case 

bale  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels 

—The  Thompson  Ringlets.  I  have  been  buying 
eggs  and  stock  from  E.  B.  Thompson  lor  the 
past  9  or  10  vears,  and  I  have  some  very  nice 
cockerels  at,  $5.00  each.  Address,  CLINTON 
It.  IIOU8EE,  R.F.D.No.2,  ItlnKoJ;s,  NJ. 

QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM 

high  quality  chicks  from  our  well-bred  pens  of  S.  C.  Whit. 
Leghorns.  Hogan  tested,  S.  C.  HI.  ck  Minorcas,  Single  and 
Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  anil  Burred  Rocks  Prices 
reasonable  for  Quality  delivered.  R.  F.  1).  Ithlgely ,  M«t. 

rmrirc  l ,e,B“d  UP<  ?-C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred 

tnllftd  R-X'ka,  and  mixed.  Circular  mailed  on  re- 

qu„st  BROOKSIDC  FARM.  McAllatarvilla,  Ft. 

Q  giffhest  quality.  Purebred  Tom 
V^niV,rY.O  B»non  White  Leghorns;  8.  C. 

Krown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Koclia 

THt  gr1vrfn«i:e  uaVru^Dv^n*  a,ii  .absol,l{o  satisfaction. 

THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  Box  126,  MILLERSTOWN.  PA. 

ruirire  £f  auP,eri.or  From  selected 

EnllilVtl  L*' Circular  fie#, 

^“IvrlaLl  8.  BRUNDAGE,  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  y 

C  . LEGHORNS.  Hatching  eggt  and  dav-ohJ 

chicks  from  certified  stock.  Member  of  N.  Y.  s  r  p 
C.  A.  Prices  on  request#  E#  Mj.  Lime,  TrauiAn«burg,  N  Y. 

B ti FF  VV  Y A NIJOTTKS.  Pur#  bred,  farm  range 

selected  layers.  Eggs,  15-$1.75.  lf)0-$8.00:  Chick*  *>0c 
each,  100— $8.00.  GROVER  M.  YOUNQ.  R2.CooDersburB,  Pa 

O'ERSEYBLACKGrlANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow 

»«!"  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

ALSO  KGG8  FOB  HATCHING 
HKKMAN  F.  80NDER.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

DCnC  VIBERT  289  EGG  STRAIN 

Itkftfv  Husky  dark  red  Cockerel*,  $5  and  *7 
each.  Hatching  Eggs,  $2.50  Betting. 

C.  STIVERS.  VERNON.  NEW  YORK 

24  Barred  R.  Pullefs 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

H  a tchi n g  eggs.°CE ARE ' C*.  ^4 a'rSH,' ^Hortlf  Bennington 

purebred  Bourbon  Red  Hen  TURKEYS.  June  batched 

TPr.ee  each  $9.  Mr*.  FRANK  TRUAX,  East  Worcester.  N  Y 

R°amlCm,rnE  \*KO'v,N  LEGHORN  cockerel* 

It  it  ttr  ®a  e’  lleavy ' tej'hig  strain. 

RKUSH  &  SON,  MILTON,  VERMONT 

3  Purebred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Two  years  old.  Best  for  breeding.  Weight 

BENNETT.  vSc^n!1 ^£them*  TESTER 

Hatching  Eggs.  £r«<,nctio.n  Breed. 

JtULLK  8.  HOWARD,  Flahbill,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels 

I>ig  nusky#  dark  red  color,  good  bred,  vicoronv 
birds.  If.  A.  lIOi'KKJtoit  ,N,  Genoa,  N.  Y# 

C  r  _ Haby  Chicks,  Thoroughbred 

O.L.  Anconas  ^.‘’eYkr  Sham  Wh.te  Leghorns, 

“"HY  CHICKS.  Send  tor  <  .atalogoe 

HARRISON  HALL  FARM,  Kingsville,  Ohio 

D  A  DV  riHV  ,0e  •  * 11  standard  v»i  i(,tie».  Postage  paid  an.) 
JjADI  CHI  A  Uve  <5elive'r  guaranteed.  Catalogue  K.ee 

JAS.  W.  HOUCK  8  CO..  Box  58.  Tiffin,  Ohio 

A  OLDEN  PENCILED  and  SILVER  PENCILE0  HAMBURGS 

u  Very  choice  specimen*,  healthy,  vigorous 
stock.  Trio,  $15.00.  $;J.OO  for  15, 

WAUACK  A  KM  Kit,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 

INCUBATOR  HATCHING 

Da.y-old  Baby  Chicks  for  sale;  Eggs  for 
hatching  for  sale.  ALLAIRE  POULTRY 
FARM.  Telephone  1918-W,  Front  St.  and 
i  Barnum  Ave.,  Hempstead.  L.  I. 
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SOLVED  BABY  CHICK  PROBLEM 

After  using  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  a  month  in  a  home-made  brooder,  H. 
Grant  Ivins,  Enterprise,  Utah,  writes: 
“This  little  stove  has  solved  my  baby 
chick  troubles  for  me.  I  would  not  be 
without  it  for  many  times  its  purchase 
price.” 

Full  directions  for  building  the  Home- 
Made  Brooder  accompany  each  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater. 

So  simple  a  14-year-old  boy  can  do  the  work 
in  an  evening.  Your  dealer  has  or  can  get  a 
Putnam  Brooder  Heater.  If  he  will  not  supply 
you  send  check  or  money  order  for  $4. To  to  the 
manufacturer,  I.  Putnam,  Route  264-R,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  and  one  will  be  promptly  mailed  to  you, 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Read  the  advertisement  on  page  269. 
— Advt. 


Grangers 

TRIPLE  PURPOSE 

Chicken  Grit 

AND 

Agricultural  Limestone 

Write  for  price*  and  freight  rates. 

GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Works :  West  Stockbridge,  Muss. 

Box  1002  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


ERTIFIED  COCKERELS 

(N.  Y.S.  C.P,  C.  A.) 


BABY  CHICKS 


Single  Comb 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Single  Comb 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Leghorn  Eggs  and  Chicks 

Booklet  free  with  prices,  description  of  stock,  and 
out  of  Sweepstakes  Pullst,  won  at  New  York  State 
Production  Poultry  Show,  Cornell  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  December,  193*.  Also  have  utility  matings  of 
females  selectedjby  Cornell  College  expert,  and  Certified 
males  Our  eggs|and  chicks  cost  more  than  hatchery 
stock;  but  one  extra  egg  next  winter  pays  the  difference. 
Buy  "Production  Bred  Poultry.” 

WILLOW  BROOK  EGG  FARM,  West  Berne,  N  Y, 

Member  New  York  State  Poultry  Certification  Association 


DnU.r  riiinbr  Interesting  and  profitable.  Catalog 
IDaDy  CHICKS  mailed  on  request.  Ready  Jan.  llth. 
E  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  Frknchtowk,  N.  J.  R.  No.  1 


500,000  OHICKS  FOR  1923 

Best  breeds,  lowest  prices.  Fine  catalogue  free— our  13th 
year.  The  Keystone  Hatchery  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

strain.  Send  for  price  list.  E.  HITCH,  Prop,, 
Boxwood  Poultry  Form  Laurel,  Delaware 


GOOD  PLACE  FOR  GOOD  CHICKS 

Big  and  Sturdy  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  S  C.  REDS,  DUCKS.  New  catalog 
ready.  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  H.  J. 


EVERLAY 


BROWN 

LEGHORNS  / 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay-  .A  .  % 
•srs,  Big  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chicago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs,  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 

EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 


pi;  a  li  cent*  and  up  .Reds,  Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Leg- 
LuICKS  horns  and  mixed.  Bank  reference.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY, 6.  II.  Ehrenzeller  Richfield,  Pa. 


&CHIX|DUX'££ 

ary  any  time  yon  say.  TRIMMAL’S,  Rochester  Largest 
Chick  Dealers,  269-291  West  Main  St,,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


from  pure-bred,  selected-heavy 
laying,  free-ranged  hens.  Pre 
paid  parcel  post.  100  percent 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular  and 
price  list  on  request.  Get  it. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

OttsvlUe,  Pennkylvunln 


DAY-OLD 

CHICKS 


S.  C. 


R.  I.  REDS 
W.  LEGHORNS 

FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

BRED  FOR  VITALITY  A  EGGS 
ALSO  HATCHING  EGGS 
HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY.  Inc.,  624  Main  St,  Tom.  Riyer,  N.  J. 


BREEDERS  CHICKS  EGGS 

W.  WyandoUos,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  O.  W.  and  Brown  Loghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Riverdalc  Poultry  Farm,  Box  265,  Riverdale,  N  J. 


BABY  OHICKS 

from  good  selected,  heavy-layinc  ’ocks  of  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixed,  ltd-  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Circular  Freb. 

Wm.  Nace  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MOR-CHIX 

INCUBATOR 

Write  today  for  FREE  catalog 
incubators,  brooders  and 
poultry  supplies. 

MOR-CHIX  CO.,  Dept.  5 
Ouincv.  Illinois 


No  Better  Chicks  at  Any  Price 

1,500,000  CAPACITY 
Hatched  on  honor  for  you 
from  strong,  sturdy  stock, 
and  big  producers.  Our 
Prices  Lower  Than 
Any.  Big 
capacity, 
perfect 
hatches 
lower 
the  cost. 

We  aim 
to  give 
you  satis¬ 
faction 
and  guar¬ 
antee  safe 
arrival, 
alive,  35 
Years’  Experience 
MANSFIELD 
HATCHERY 
Dept.  A 

Mansfield,  Mass. 


•  FREE 
Beautiful 
Illustrated 
Book  and 
Price  List 
On  Request 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns, 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Big  husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free 
range  stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free. 
Fourteen  years  hatching  experience.  Full 
count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


EGLANTINE  FARMS 

offer*  you  a  famous  strain  of 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

which  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  per¬ 
fection  thru  years  of  scientific  breeding.  Send 
for  Breeder’*  Guide,  which  gives  description 
of  our  stock  mating  lists  and  prices.  We  guar¬ 
antee  to  please  you.  Order  your  Baby  Chicks 
now, 

EGLANTINE  FARMS 

(TRtna  MARK) 

M.  P.  Cross,  Mgr.  Greensboro,  Md. 


HARTWICK  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Leghorn*,  Rock*,  Red*  and  Wyandotte* 

All  breeding  flocks  are  carefully-selected  and  in¬ 
spected  by  a  man  recommended  by  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  All  White  Leghorn  flocks  mated  with 
certified  roosters ;  certified  by  the  New  York  State 
Certification  Association.  Now  is  the  time  to  order. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

HARTWICK  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  Dept.  H,  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S,  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Broilers. 
11c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister.  McAlisterv  Ue,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Date  of  Delivery 
Guaranteed 


Sturdy  chicks.  Best  Strain*.  Raised  on  free  range. 
Twelve  leading  varieties.  100%  sate  arrival.  150,000  for 
1923.  Write  for  pries*. 


SEVEN  VALLEYS  HATCHERY,  101  Hill  St„  Killbuck,  0. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 


Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  DARRED  ROCKS  IAJ  HITE  ROCKS 

•red  Drown  leohodns  **  kite  leghorns 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet.  lren*htowa,  K.  J  Bos  81 


i  If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
i  there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
■  in  knowing  just  howthe  account  stands, 
i  This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
)  The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
»  and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time, 
i  Simple  and  Practical. 

!  Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 

For  sale  by 

:  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

;  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


SPENCER’S  BIG  4  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, White  Leg¬ 
horns,  From  Hogan  Tested.  Bred  to  Lay.  Stock  on 
free  range.  Circular  free.  Spencer  Poultry 
Farms  &  Hatchery,  Box  766,  Spencer,  Ohio 


Wanted.  To  Buy 

800  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS 

700  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

April  1st  hatch.  Delivery  July  1st.  Half  payment 
with  order,  Balance  when  delivered.  References 
required.  Must  come  from  hatchery  within  100 
miles  of  Ossining.  New  York. 

Barker  Farms  Ossining.  N.  Y . 


"Justa”  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Breeding  Plant 

4400  Layers — 2600  Breeders — 400  Certified 

MEMBER— Cornell-Long  Island  Poultry  Project  arid  New  York  State  Co-op.  Poultrv  Certi¬ 
fication  Association,  Inc. 

9000  Chix  per  week.  Eight-Week  Pullets— Spring  delivery. 
Cnoice  Breeding  Cockerels,  $4,  $6,  $8  each. 

We  are  large  distributors  of  NEWTOWN  GIANT  Incubators 
and  Colony  Brooders 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM 
Southampton,  Long  Island 


10  Years  “On  the  Square.” 
What  do  you  need  ? 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given; 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffiee  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  Is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  yenr.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of’  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another,  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 


Week  ending  January  30,  1923: 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Purdue  University.  Ind . 

W,  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  .... 

Lewis  Farms,  R  I . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn . 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

E,  C.  Foreman.  Mich . 

Keewayuin  Farm.  Conn . 

Wingate  Poultry  Y’ard,  Del . 

The  Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . 

H.  E,  Dennison  Mich . 

Warren  D.  McCann,  Conn . 

W.  .1.  Arenbolz,  N.Y .  . 


WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  I . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Haroer,  Mass . 

H.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J . 

WHITE,  WYANDOTTES 

Laudy  Anderson,  England . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Frank  E.  Nash,  Mass . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I. . 

Hl-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . 

Cletnens  J.  Diemaml,  Conn . 

Wood  bridge  Orchards,  Conn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee.  N.  Y . 

F,  L.  Meiland,  Ky . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Suunyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott,  111 . . . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Miller  Bros.,  Conn . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

Jacob  E. Jansen,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Harriet  F.  Lawton,  Mass . 

Charles  D.  Peirce,  It.  I . 

Fernside  H  arm,  Mass . .  . 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson.  Mass . 

Pmeerest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Alton  Farm,  Vt . 

Appleerest  Farm,  N.  H . 

H.  M.  Penley,  Maine . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Hall  Farm.  Vt . 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  .1 . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

WHITE.  LEGHORNS 

Boy  H.  Waite.  Md . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

ijeo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wasli . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Yr . 

C.  G.  ltearne,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  1 . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Vt . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt . 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theuseu.  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L,  I . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  . 

Meado wedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigen  ranch  &  Dew  inter,  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

D.  B.  Walls,  Cal...  . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

L.  E.  Ingoklsby,  N.  J . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Total .  . 


Week 

Total 

41 

325 

27 

310 

29 

260 

24 

275 

36 

324 

20 

261 

42 

414 

15 

77 

24 

301 

28 

241 

28 

271 

26 

183 

9 

153 

21 

198 

38 

306 

26 

237 

15 

33 

5 

10 

15 

200 

19 

140 

32 

314 

39 

402 

27 

185 

26 

340 

44 

253 

39 

307 

47 

499 

42 

447 

20 

258 

39 

553 

29 

128 

25 

265 

41 

512 

40 

425 

40 

379 

37 

320 

18 

232 

19 

103 

34 

232 

14 

120 

19 

283 

40 

344 

27 

165 

32 

148 

26 

307 

34 

447 

21 

204 

34 

406 

15 

330 

30 

230 

38 

507 

26 

259 

33 

345 

26 

159 

37 

269 

19 

350 

37 

344 

41 

435 

28 

344 

30 

297 

36 

516 

38 

432 

38 

268 

87 

487 

42 

282 

38 

383 

18 

366 

21 

462 

37 

381 

34 

364 

30 

385 

37 

325 

37 

375 

31 

354 

30 

.275 

55 

420 

29 

281 

45 

255 

15 

436 

36 

468 

34 

401 

29 

328 

10 

173 

19 

274 

82 

388 

32 

385 

23 

234 

36 

326 

29 

433 

29 

404 

12 

83 

37 

428 

83 

334 

34 

387 

33 

339 

31 

290 

43 

312 

30 

329 

35 

200 

41 

371 

3019 

30850 

Crossing  White  and  Black  Leghorns 

Would  the  yield  of  eggs  be  less  prolific 
were  I  to  combine  my  White  Leghorns 
with  the  Black  Leghorns?  What  do  you 
think  of  such  procedure?  o.  M.  k. 

Califou,  N.  J.  * 

Probably  it  would  not  make  much,  if 
any  difference  in  the  egg  production ;  but 
the  result  would  be  a  flock  of  mongrels,  of 
uo  value  except  for  eggs.  You  could  not 
sell  the  eggs  for  hatching,  or  birds  for 
breeding  from  such  a  flock.  Crosses  that 
have  a  definite  object  in  view  may  be  ad¬ 
visable,  as,  for  instauee,  when  Professor 
Dryden  of  Oregon  State  College  crossed 
White  Leghorns  with  a  heavy-laying 
strain  of  Barred  Rocks,  and  produced 
what  he  called  “Oregonians.”  These  birds 
at  the  Storrs  egg-laying  contest  heat  all 
other  birds,  winning  the  contest  with  the 
highest  average  made  in  10  years  at 
Storrs,  namely,  235  eggs  for  each  of  the 
10  birds.  But  it  was  not  the  first  cross 
that  did  it ;  the  winning  birds  were  seven- 
eighths  White  Leghorn  and  one-eighth 
Barred  Rock.  geo,  a.  cosgrove. 


Bred  for 
profitable  flocks 


Because  of  excellent  breeding. 
Lively  Chicks  develop  rapidly 
into  broilers  and  layers.  All 
our  chicks  are  descendants  of 
famous  stock.  Each  farm- 
raised  small  flock  supplying 
our  eggs  is  headed  by  cock¬ 
erels  direct  from  the  leading 
variety  specialist. 

We  guarantee  100%  delivery, 
alive  and  healthy.  Any  losses 
in  the  maii  will  be  replaced  or 
money  refunded. 

Send  for  price  list  and  Kerr’s 
Chick  Book — 36  jjages  of  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  information 
about  poultry-keeping,  how 
Lively  Chicks  are  bred,  vari¬ 
eties  and  their  care. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

{Member  International  Baby  Chick  Attn.) 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Order  now  your 
Early  Chicks 


The  early  chicks  are  the  biggest 
maney-makers.  Pullets  come  into  lay¬ 
ing  In  August,  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  prices  are  very  high.  You 
will  get  a  longer  laying  year  and  you 
can  sell  the  cockerels  as  broilers  for 
twice  the  price  they  will  bring  later. 
Get  ready  right  now  for  a  bunch  of  early 
chick *  on  Lord  Farm*’  Advice, 
Every  year  sees  a  bigger  demand  for 
February  hatch  Leghorns.  Take  our 
advice  and  split  your  order  this  year. 
We  have  found  this  combination  to 
return  the  most  dollars  for  the  Invest¬ 
ment;  get  part  of  your  chicks  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  early  March,  and  the  other 
half  early  In  May. 

Send  for  80-page  Illustrated  catalog. 

LORO  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN, MASS. 


aiHmimuiMiiiuiiiuiuiitimniiiiiHimiliiiiiiiuiiitiiiMiimimiiuuimillliuiinig 

I  VITAL  HATCH  '  I 

|  Baby  Chicks  I 

Produced  From 

Thoroughbred  Flocks 

Kept  on  Unrestricted  Farm  Range 

Bred  For 

Constitutional  Vigor  and 
Heavy  Egg  Production 

All  Leading  and  Popular  Varieties 

Also  Eggs  For  Hatching  | 

1  Send  For  Price  List  § 

Book  Your  Order  Early 

j  Ti?  ,J.  Bolgiano  Seed  Co.  [ 

|  EVERYTHING  for  the  POULTRYMAN  | 
Pratt  and  Light  Sts. 
i  Address  Dept.  120.  Baltimore,  Md.  e 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimHimiimiK 


/-BABY  CHICKS 


Price  L.iat  Prepaid  to 

Y  ou. 

Purebred  Stock. 

100 

50 

25 

Wh.  &.  Br.  Leghorns.. 

.513.00 

$7.00 

$3.75 

Buff  «.  Bl.  Leghorns.. 

.  13.00 

7.00 

3.75 

Anconas  . 

.  14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

Minorca*  . 

.  15.00 

3.00 

4.25 

R.  1.  Reds . 

.  15.00 

3,00 

4.25 

Barred  Rocks  . 

.  1500 

3.00 

4.25 

Buff  &.  Wh.  Rocks . 

.  16.00 

8.50 

4  50 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes... 

.  16.00 

3.50 

4.50 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

.  16.00 

3.50 

4.50 

Langshans 

.  18.00 

9.50 

5  90 

Brahmas 

.  20.00 

10.50 

5,50 

All  absolutely  fir3t-class. 

pure 

bred  stock.  Prompt 

shipments  made.  Mail  orders  to 

J  KREJCI.  21«5  F.  8«th  8t..  C  leveland*  f». 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  27  L 


YOUNG  MAN,  with  experience,  wishes  position 
on  fruit  farm:  is  reliable  and  thorough;  un¬ 
derstands  orchard  work:  open  for  position  March 
15-April  1;  willing  to  go  any  place.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2613,  care  Rural  New>- Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent; 

understanding  farming  in  all  branches,  also 
the  handling  and  repairing  of  all  farm  machin¬ 
ery  and  tractors:  six  years  in  present  position; 
first-class  reference  from  present  employer. 
FARMER,  P.  O.  Box  156,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


MANAGER— Farms  or  estate;  prefer  registered 
dairy,  A.  R.  O.  and  certified  milk;  feeding 
expert;  a  hustler;  experienced  in  all  lines;  sin¬ 
gle;  best  references;  no  alcohol  or  tobacco. 
ADVERTISER  2612,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SECRETARY -STENOGRAPHER— Protestant;  16 
years’  experience;  capable,  painstaking;  has 
initiative,  but  not  opinionated;  employed,  but 
would  like  position,  country,  principally  account 
her  mother,  who  prefers  country;  mother  makes 
excellent  bread,  rolls,  desserts;  might  start 
home-made  bakery,  or  would  like  small  place 
where  could  have  garden  and  chickens.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2605,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wishes  position  on  small  private  place  to 
tend  to  any  kind  of  animals  and  be  generally 
useful;  Wages  $40  per  month.  ADVERTISER 
2604,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  single  man  (25)  desires  a  position  as 
manager  of  a  commercial  poultry  or  dairy 
farm;  two  years’  college  training  and  a  life¬ 
time  of  experience  in  production,  management 
and  salesmanship.  ADVERTISER  2630,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  orehardist  and  farmer  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  had  six  years’  training  in  Europe  and 
28  years  in  this  country;  planted  and  developed 
some  of  the  finest  orchards  in  the  East;  have 
three  grown-up  sons  also  trained  in  this  busi¬ 
ness;  no  proposition  too  large;  state  wages  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  2629,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker 


FARMER,  married,  having  finished  present  con¬ 
tract,  is  open  for  position  where  reliable  and 
experienced  man  capable  of  taking  charge  is 
required ;  correspondence  solicited.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2628.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  practical  farmer;  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  all  farm  crops;  have  grown 
Alfalfa,  etc.;  good  manager;  have  farmed  about 
30  years  for  myself;  married;  50;  no  children; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  2627,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


ESTATE  or  farm  manager,  at  liberty  March 
15;  age  43:  16  years  as  manager  of  up-to-date 
producing  projects;  10  years  in  certified  milk; 
can  build,  remodel  and  repair,  keep  books  and 
get  business.  ADVERTISER  2624,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  34,  married,  15  years’  exper¬ 
ience,  all  branches,  desires  position  as  work¬ 
ing  manager,  private  or  commercial  plant;  best 
references:  open  for  engagement  March  15. 
ADVERTISER  2622,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager 
on  gentleman’s  large  estate;  best  knowledge 
of  all  modern  farm  machinery  and  handling  of 
men;  have  been  in  this  place  for  last  10  years: 
only  reason  for  leaving  is  because  of  death  of 
owner;  can  furnish  best  of  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2620,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  manager  or  working 
foreman  on  gentleman’s  farm  or  estate;  good 
gardener;  had  experience  In  road  building  and 
lawn  making.  Apply  ADVERTISER  2618,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  wishes  position  as  farm 
foreman  or  supervisor  at  boys’  school  or  other 
institution;  thoroughly  understands  farming  in 
ail  branches,  including  dairy,  poultry,  etc. ;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  2616,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  FARMER,  42,  with  son  (grown), 
wants  equipped  farm:  shares  or  salary;  New 
York  State  preferred;  details  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  2621,  cafe  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position,  manage  large  farm:  mar¬ 
ried;  38:  experienced.  college  graduate, 
familiar  with  purebred  stock,  handling  men  and 
getting  results;  references  furnished;  state 
what  you  have  to  offer.  ADVERTISER  2640, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  March  1,  position  as  herdsman- 
dairyman  with  private  herd;  life  experience 
with  purebred  stock;  good  butter-maker,  calf 
raiser  and  feeder:  Protestant:  married;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2641,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULT RYM AN — 23;  three. years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  on  commercial  plants;  capable,  re¬ 
liable,  willing  worker;  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  2658,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Poultry  school  or  general 
farming,  gentleman’s  estate  or  poultry  farm; 
$50  month;  no  smoker.  P.  O.  BOX  178,  Wind¬ 
ham,  N.  Y. 


FIRST-CLASS  working  farm  manager,  married, 
open  for  engagement,  within  100  miles  of 
Philadelphia;  can  furnish  help  if  desired;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  2639.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — American,  26,  single, 
Protestant,  good  habits,  conscientious,  willing 
to  learn,  with  some  experience  fruit,  wishes 
position  on  fruit  farm  in  Niagara,  Orleans  or 
Monroe  counties.  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  2634, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  good  worker,  wishes 
position;  competent,  and  capable  of  handling 
any  proposition;  thoroughly  understands  the  care 
of  all  live  stock,  rotation  of  farm  and  garden 
crops,  operate  all  machinery,  keep  things  in  re¬ 
pair;  married;  wants  place  in  Massachusetts. 
ADVERTISER  2637.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  first-class  position;  15 
years’  experience,  all  branches;  married;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  2636,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  position  as  assistant 
poultry  man  on  commercial  poultry  farm;  ex¬ 
perienced  and  best  references;  state  salary. 
ADVERTISER  2651,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  as  manager;  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  modern  methods  of  agri¬ 
culture,  breeding  and  rearing  purebre.d  stock; 
understand  all  farm  machinery;  life  experience; 
conscientious  worker;  would  go  anywhere; 
seven  years  on  my  last  place;  married;  age  38 
years;  unquestionable  references.  o.  F. 

Box  143.  Highland  .Station,  Springfield,  Mass, 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position;  short  course 
training  and  years  of  practical  experience; 
have  ability  to  manage  or  build  up  plant  if  so 
desired;  state  salary  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2652,  care  Rural  NeW-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — A  modern  pITuit  can  use  me  as 
manager  advantageously;  specialty,  utility 
White  Leghorns;  single:  age  25:  ability  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2649,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  couple  of  middle  age, 
trustworthy,  intelligent,  as  caretakers  of  gen 
tleman’s  estate;  man  experienced  gardener- 
farmer;  wife  excellent,  cook  and  housekeeper; 
references;  please  state  particulars;  Connecticut 
of  Westchester  County  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — By  experienced  poultryman  manage¬ 
ment  and  care  of  poultry,  Leghorns;  private 
place  preferred,  with  good  living  conditions, 
good  wages;  state  full  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  W.  D.  NELSON,  JR.,  Spring  House,  Pa. 

WANTED — Small  farm  to  manage  by  single 
man;  life  experience  general  farming,  poultry 
and  stock;  state  particulars,  wages  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  2646,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  12  years’  practical 
experience,  thoroughly  competent,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  of  responsibility;  fine  record  hatching  and 
rearing  chicks,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to 
produce  results;  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2055,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  32.  married,  experienced,  de¬ 
sires  steady  position  on  modern  plant  wffiere 
he  can  advance;  willing,  interested  worker,  in¬ 
telligent.  Cornell  training.  ADVERTISER 

2045,  care  Rural  New-Yerker. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  working  farm  foreman 
April  1:  thoroughly  understands  raising  farm 
crops  and  running  all  farm  machinery,  filling 
of  silos,  care  and  management  and  raising  of 
cattle,  horses  and  hogs;  life  experience;  Amer¬ 
ican;  married;  small  family;  best  of  reference; 
state  wages  in  first  letter;  Albany  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  2643,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HART)  -  WORKING  farm  manager  of  proven 
ability  open  for  engagement  April  1;  having 
lifelong  and  agricultural  college  experience  in 
all  branches  of  scientific  and  practical  farming, 
expert  with  purebred  stock,  the  working  of  A. 
R.  records,  rotation  of  crops  and  soil  improve¬ 
ment,  a  recognized  breeder  of  fine  poultry,  wild 
game,  etc. ;  thoroughly  qualified  in  raising  fine 
fruit,  berries,  vegetables,  etc.)  the  operating  of 
all  farm  machinery;  qualified  on  construction,  con¬ 
crete  and  repair  work,  the  efficient,  directing  of 
men;  would  like  to  develop  a  new  place;  no 
proposition  too  hard;  go  anywhere;  very  active, 
married,  American,  40  years  old;  no  children; 
unquestionable  references.  Address  P.  O.  BOX 
142,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc* 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY— For  Rale:  Gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  and  dairy  farm,  located  in  New 
Jersev  on  State  highway.  50  miles  from  New 
York'  City.  Address  ADVERTISER  2246,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR.  SALE — Boarding  dairy  poultry  farm;  100 
acres;  good  buildings;  apple,  pear  orchards; 
brook,  woods,  close  to  village.  BOX  4,  Walker 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Large  farm,  stock,  tools,  timber, 
near  Binghamton,  on  macadam  road.  Particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  2463,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRY  farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  three  minutes 
from  street  car;  seven  acres;  stock,  fruit; 
fully  equipped;  7-room  dwelling;  bath:  running 
water;  electricity;  gas;  heater;  terms;  no 
agents.  ADVERTISER  2474,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

FOR  SALE  —  Orchard  Farm,  Southern  Central 
New  York  State,  consisting  of  approximately 
7,000  apple  trees,  500  cherries,  12  years  old, 
fine  condition;  Yellow1  Transparent,  Dutchess, 
Wealthy.  Alexander,  McIntosh,  Spy,  Wagner; 
good  buildings,  timber  and  large  farm;  close  to 
market;  no  other  large  orchards  near.  For 
price  and  terms  address  ADVERTISER  2489, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  PLANT-ORCHARD  —  Sale  or  lease- 
established  business;  liberal  terms;  60-acre 
bearing  peach  orchard;  complete  plant  for  rear¬ 
ing  5,000  chicks;  Newtown  equipment,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2514,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY  is  desirous  that  some 
person  interested  in  boys  and  girls  should 
donate  a  tract  of  land  within  easy  reach  of 
New  York,  10  acres  or  more,  with  water  front, 
seashore  preferred,  for  Summer  school  and  camp¬ 
ing  purposes:  some  wooded  land  desirable.  In¬ 
quire  ADVERTISER  2215,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — -Large  village  fruit  farm:  beautiful 
home;  State  road;  will  net  $10,000  yearly; 
send  for  description,  ADVERTISER  2526,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — To  buy  small  farm,  8-10  acres; 

good  buildings;  no  stone;  $500  down;  Southern 
New  Jersey  or  Northern  Pennsylvania;  give 
honest  description.  ADVERTISER  2525,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — -Ten-acre  poultry  farm,  in  Chemung 
County,  N.  Y.;  good  house,  large  poultry- 
house,  garage,  fruit:  near  school  and  State 
road.  MRS.  MABEL  PARK,  Elba,  N.  Y. 

PRODUCTIVE  fully  equipped  farm:  Ulster 
County;  about  60  acres;  good  buildings,  all 
improvements  and  electricity,  well  watered; 
State  roads;  fine  location;  $13,500,  including 
stock,  crops  and  implements;  deal  with  owner. 
ADVERTISER.  2522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— 160-acre  farm:  very  productive; 

centrally  located  in  Southwestern  Connecti¬ 
cut;  near  best  markets  in  State;  two  large 
houses,  three  large  barns,  250-ton  silo,  all  best 
condition;  stanchions  for  50  cows,  also  young 
cattle;  plenty  fruit;  smooth  fields;  tractor  used; 
close  to  State  road;  water  system,  electricity; 
fully  equipped  dairy  farm:  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  Address  ADVERTISER  2543,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — One  nine-room  house  and  bath; 

city  •  water,  gas  and  electric  lights;  large 
barn,  with  garage;  maple  shade;  house  and 
barn  in  first-class  shape;  nearly  one  acre  land; 
price  $3,900.  For  full  particulars  write  owner, 
F.  B.  AMES,  Millville  Manor,  Millville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  29  acres,  fully  equip¬ 
ped  with  9  poultry  houses  large  and  small;  6 
brooders:  6  incubators;  about  800  Leghorn  hens 
and  pullets,  laying  good  eggs,  sold  at  door; 
house,  7  rooms:  this  is  a  good  paving  proposi¬ 
tion.  Address  MRS.  H.  WEED,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Willimantic,  Conn. 

WANTED  —  Fair-sized  house,  garden,  trees; 
New  England  village,  town  or  outskirts; 

lease  or  buy;  reasonable;  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2588.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm,  Orange  County.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2558.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  suitable  for  poultry; 

Orange  County  preferred;  good  residence;  not 
over  $5,000,  part  cash;  give  full  particulars;  if 
possible,  send  photos.  ADVERTISER  2541,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  * 


FOR  SALE— New  bungalow,  seven  rooms,  bath, 
electric  lights;  garage,  henhouse,  five  acres; 
mile  from  town;  on  State  road:  trout  brook 
running  through  place;  price  right,  M.  E. 
ORTENS,  It.  4,  Camden,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty  acres:  woods,  all  kinds; 

State  road.  HUNGERFORD,  Selkirk,  N.  Y. 
- ■  - - ' - - 

FARM  FOR  SALE — Consisting  of  97  acres; 

half  is  under  tillage,  balance  woods  and  pas¬ 
ture;  12-room  house,  big  barn,  wagon  shed,  hen 
coops,  hogpen,  two  cows,  one  horse,  200  hens, 
three  hogs,  full  line  of  farm  machinery;  one 
mile  village,  postoffice,  stores  and  school;  will 
sell  all  for  $4,800.  For  further  particulars 
write  to  owner.  ANDREW  ZULICK,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  3,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn. 


GENERAL  STORE,  tea  room,  auto,  gas  station; 

nine-room  house;  20  acres;  chicken,  hog  farm; 
electric  lights,  furnace.  BOX  79,  Route  3, 
Danbury.  Conn. 


WANTED — 10-20  acres,  within  50  miles  of  New 
York,  on  good  road;  about  five  acres  cleared, 
remainder  woodland;  with  good  3-room  house. 
ADVERTISER  2584,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  magnificent  country  house  of  20 
rooms,  all  modern  improvements;  overlooking 
the  Hudson;  in  the  heart  of  richest  estates  of 
New  Windsor;  58  miles  from  New  York  City, 
*4  mile  from  railroad  station;  beautiful  sur¬ 
roundings;  32  acres;  live  stock:  fully  equipped 
poultry  plant;  young  orchard:  farm  machinery; 
car;  $20,000;  good  terms.’  Owner,  S.,  25  Dewey 
Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  buy  farm  on  easy  payment  plan, 
suitable  for  stock  farm;  give  size  of  build¬ 
ings,  how  much  hay  it  cuts,  etc.  L.  W. 
BLANOI-IARD,  Box  151,  Stoneham,  Col. 


WANTED — For  large  'Western  New  York  farm, 
share  tenant  with  tools;  good  terms;  par¬ 
ticulars  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  2581,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


90  ACRES  well  watered;  good  buildings:  be¬ 
tween  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lakes:  $3,500. 
ADVERTISER  2598,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$1,000  WILL  BUY  5  acres  of  improved  vege¬ 
table  land  in  railroad  town.  Owner,  LEWIS 
HODGES,  Glen  St.  Mary,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  88  acres;  Well  watered; 

all  tillable  land;  excellent  grain  farm;  5  acres 
bearing  orchard;  two  good  houses;  large  barn; 
tools  included;  price  very  reasonable.  For  par¬ 
ticulars.  write  ADVERTISER  2597,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 95-acre  water-front  poultry  and 
truck  farm  on  Eastern  Shore,  Maryland; 
early  markets:  35  tillable;  5  pasture  and  or¬ 
chard;  balance  timber;  new  6-room  bungalow; 
large  poultry  house,  barn,  granary,  other  build¬ 
ings;  $7,500;  half  cash.  V.  V.  ELY,  Rt.  2, 
Princess  Anne,  Md. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 72-acre  farm  on  West  shore 
Cayuga  Lake,  in  Finger  Lakes  region;  7-room 
furnished  house,  ready  to  occupy;  hot  and  cold 
water;  four-piece  bathroom;  hardwood  floors 
down  stairs,  with  11x14  Persian  Arak  rug;  Edi¬ 
son  phonograph,  driven  by  motor,  and  G.E. 
radio  receiving  set;  large  cobblestone  fireplace, 
with  antique  andirons;  pipeless  furnace  (new); 
electric  lights;  nearly  opposite  Wells  College, 
Aurora;  25-ft.  motor  boat,  lteo  gpeedwagon 
(1923),  200  year-old  chickens;  1  mile  to  school. 
2  to  church,  4  to  State  road:  line  fishing  and 
pheasant  and  duck  hunting;  possession  at  once, 
as  owner  has  offer  government  position ;  water 
route,  via  lake  and  Barge  ('anal,  to  seacoast; 
this  can  be  made  an  ideal  home;  if  interested, 
write;  price  low  for  quick  sale,  with  easy  terms. 
ADVERTISER  2596,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT,  on  shares,  60-acre  fruit  and  grain 
farm,  on  State  road,  near  station;  15  acres 
grapes.  1,000  peach  trees,  pears,  apples,  cherries, 
ADVERTISER  2591,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEEP  FARM — Stocked  with  sheep;  cheap 
taxes.  Write  for  particulars,  OLIVE  CLEVE¬ 
LAND,  Coventry,  Vt. 


SWISS  wishes  to  rent  small  farm  for  month  of 
April;  near  New  York:  near  station;  with 
stock  of  five  or  10  cows.  ALFRED  RAYNAUD, 
109  West  54th  Street,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — -Four-acre  poultry  plant,  with  700 
birds;  good  coops,  cemented  floor,  running 
water,  electric  lights,  gas;  nearly  new  0-room 
house  and  bath,  all  conveniences;  near  school 
and  trolley:  plenty  fruits;  fine  shade.  GEORGE 
TADDIE,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


62-ACRE  FARM — One-fourth  mile  from  depot, 
mill,  station;  good  buildings;  good  land;  price 
$3,000 :  $500  down.  WILLIAM  KOON.  Mart- 

ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT— 120  acres;  2,300  peaches,  200  ap¬ 
ples;  good  grain,  dairy  or  truck;  with  or 
without,  outfit;  good  buildings;  one-half  mile  to 
concrete  road.  EDWARD  HAGER,  Kiegels 
ville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Seven-room  house,  improvements: 

garage,  chicken  houses,  fruit.  For  informa¬ 
tion  write  GEORGE  CONKLIN,  140  Iunis  Ave¬ 
nue,  Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y. 


DEATH  of  husband  causes  sale  of  “Westwood 
Poultry  and  Truck  Farm”;  25  acres:  on  state 
road;  5  minutes’  walk  Pennsylvania  and  Read¬ 
ing  station:  8-room  dwelling;  barn;  485  IV.  Leg¬ 
horns:  established  10  years;  good  home  mar¬ 
ket.  LIZZIE  N.  SHAW,  Rio  Grande.  N.  J. 


HUNTERDON  County  farm;  town  one  mile:  75 
acres;  house,  10  rooms;  bath,  heat;  modern 
cow  barn;  silo:  milking  machine;  tractor;  lots 
machinery;  22  head  cattle:  3  horses:  chickens; 
crops.  Owner,  ADVERTISER  2611,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — About  20  acres  rich  soil,  suitable  for 
nursery  business;  small  house,  good  condition; 
not  more  than  40  miles  from  New  York  City: 
Long  Island  or  New  York  State  preferred:  state 
price  and  terms;  nothing  expensive.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2610,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM,  10  acres;  1.250  Leghorns: 

incubator.  4.200  eggs;  special  cellar:  barn 
with  room  for  2  autos;  engine  house  with  Deleo 
system:  4  laying  houses,  100x16;  1  house  50x14; 
brooder  house,  125x14.  with  7  stoves;  feed 
house,  16x16:  about  150  fruit  trees;  dwelling 
With  hot  water  heat,  bath,  etc.;  owner  finds  it 
too  large  to  handle:  has  run  it  at  profit  for  6 
tears.  ADVERTISER  2609,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Residence  and  5  acres,  28  miles 
from  New  York;  9  large  rooms,  modern  im¬ 
provements;  1  mile  from  Gillette,  N.  J.,  station 
on  D. ,  L.  A  W. ;  possession  April  1;  $8,500. 
ADVERTISER  2603.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


11  TO  40  ACRES  choice  land,  28  miles  fr..rr, 
New  York.  $150  to  $250  per  acre;  well 
drained;  tine  for  orchard  or  truck;  small  road 
frontage,  suitable  for  dwelling;  no  buildings;  1 
mile  from  station  on  D.,  L.  &  W small  amount 
oiish.  ADVERTISER  2602,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 100  acres;  60  acres  level  tillage; 

can  be  worked  with  tractor;  10  acres  wood, 
timber;  balance  pasture;  eight-room  house;  two 
barns,  hoghouse,  granary  and  Icehouse:  fruit 
and  strawberries;  mail  delivered;  milk  col¬ 
lected;  write  for  particulars.  C.  M.  FREE¬ 
MAN.  Box  33,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Schenectady,  N.  T. 


B’Olt  SALE— Ten  acres  of  land,  1%  miles  from 
Salisbury,  Md.;  on  a  new  State  road.  Ad¬ 
dress  I.  W.  WRIGHT,  R.  R.  No.  3.  Salisbury, 
Md. 


FOR  SALE — Or  exchange  for  city  or  suburban 
property,  small  farm,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.: 
adjacent  large  town;  new  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  electricity;  new  barn,  garage,  extensive 
poultry  houses,  varied  equipment,  about  400 
fowls.  ADVERTISER  2625,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Successful  poultry 
farm;  100  acres;  complete  modern  equipment: 
1,500  breeders,  19,000  incubator  capacity:  yearly 
income  $15,000:  large  established  trade;  $18,000; 
easy  terms.  WILLIAM  SEIDEL,  Strawberry 
Ridge,  Pa. 


FOR.  RENT — Dairy  and  poultry  farm:  Putnam 
County;  55  miles  to  New  York  City;  400 
acres:  all  equipped;  no  stock.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  address  A.  E.  DIO  CORTIN,  3133  Di 
catur  Avenue,  Bronx,  Now  York  City. 


WANTED  —  House  and  ground;  not  over  one 
hour  from  New  York;  near  school;  $1,50(6 
$2,000;  Jersey  preferred.  J.  McGAIN,  319 
Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 


FOR  SALE — Modern  bungalow;  16  miles  from 
New  York;  Jersey’s  beautiful  residential  sec¬ 
tion;  10  rooms,  two  baths;  garage;  1)4  acres 
cultivated  ground.  LOUIS  SOHLITT,  Harring¬ 
ton  Park,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Large  dairy  farm;  Wayne  County. 

Pa.;  $35  per  acre;  stock  and  equipment  ft 
inventory;  sickness — must  sell.  ADVERTISER 
2619,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  within  commuting  distance  of 
New  York,  about  10  acres;  must  he  near  rail¬ 
road  and  town,  with  water  and  electric  light. 
Address  D.  C.  MILLER,  153  West  44th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

FARM  FOR  EXCHANGE— One  of  most  fertile. 

beautifully  located  farms,  Orange  County: 
115  acres:  new  buildings;  all  improvements: 
stocked.  BOX  114,  U.  D.  1,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm;  about  150  acres  of 
land:  located  in  New  Jersey;  nearby  several 
surrounding  towns;  25  miles  from  New  York 
City;  A-l  land  and  first-class  buildings,  all  up- 
to-date;  39  head  of  cattle,  200  chickens;  suit¬ 
able  for  a  man  interested  in  business  and  wants 
a  country  residence.  Inquire  ADVERTISER 
2633,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  sheep  farmer — For  rent,  90- 
acre  farm;  15  miles  from  Philadelphia;  on 
concrete  road;  preferably  for  sheep;  well 
fenced;  will  rent  to  the  right  man  with  stork 
nnd  equipment,  or  without,  outright  or  on 
shares;  farm  fully  equipped  and  has  about  100 
sheep,  grade  and  purebred  Cheviots;  give  full 
particulars  in  first  letter  as  to  age,  family, 
experience,  reference,  etc.  ADVERTISER  2632. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$10,000  BUYS  a  20-room  hotel,  fully  equipped 
and  doing  a  big  paying  business;  is  nicely 
situated  in  a  live  and  beautiful  college  town. 
Address  ADVERTISER  2659,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM — 110  acres;  pleasantly  situated;  10-room 
house,  large  porch;  brooks,  springs;  ideal 
Summer  home,  boarders,  dairy.  Details,  B.  S. 
McPHERSON,  R.  D.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  poultry  farm;  31  acres: 

10-room  house,  all  improvements,  large  attic, 
can  be  made  into  four  rooms;  suitable  for 
boarding-house;  located  on  State  road;  fully 
equipped  farm;  eight  cow's,  650  White  Leghorn 
chickens,  two  horses;  buildings  seven  years  old, 
just  painted,  floorings  concrete;  great  sacrifice. 
$18,000.  For  further  information  write  GEORGE 
J.  WEITKUS,  Calllcoon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm;  concrete  road;  one 
mile  milk  station;  three  miles  to  city;  school 
across  road;  two  miles  to  three  churches. 
ROBERT  PATTEN,  Verona  Station,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  buy,  or  rent  with  option  to  buy, 
a  low-priced  farm,  with  some  fruit  and  wood- 
lot;  60  to  90  acres;  with  or  without  stock  and 
tools;  Greene  or  Albany  counties;  give  details 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2635,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wants  to  rent  modern  dairy  farm, 
located  New  York  or  Connecticut.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2638,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Equipped  farm,  within  100  miles  of 
New'  York  City,  on  State  road;  house.  9  or 
more  rooms;  price  not  to  exceed  $3,000  with 
terms.  GOODWIN,  21  East  82d  St.,  New  York 
City. 


PARTNER  WANTED  to  start  commercial  poul¬ 
try  plant  with  thoroughly  experienced  ponl- 
tryman,  or  will  consider  working  management 
established  plant  on  interest  and  profit  sharing 
basis;  references  exchanged.  ADVERTISER 
2657,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Fully  equipped  modern  chicken 
farm:  large  acreage;  three  laying  houses, 
incubator  plant  over  10,000  capacity,  colony 
bouses,  wire  enclosed  runways,  granary,  barn, 
living  quarters;  all  new  and  modern  buildings; 
running  water  in  abundance  from  nearby  lake: 
all  part  of  large  estate;  owner,  a  well-known 
New  York  business  man,  is  desirous  of  getting 
a  dependable,  first-class  man  who  thoroughly 

understands  the  chicken  business  to  take  over 
the  operation  of  this  plant,  for  his  own  account; 
liberal  terms  to  right  party,  but  prospect  must 
have  sufficient  capital  to  properly  conduct 

business  and  may  be  required  to  furnish  bond 
or  cash  deposit  as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith: 
good  markets  nearby;  immediate  possession: 

located  at  Amston.  Conn.,  on  Air  Line  Division 
of  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  It.,  about  10  miles 
from  Wllllmantic.  ADVERTISER  2650,  care 

Rnral  New'- Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 27-acre  farm:  one  mile  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  60  miles  New  York.  Inquire  HAR¬ 
OLD  E.  SMITH,  owner,  Manchester  Road, 
Arlington,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  option  to  buy,  small  farm 
in  Bergen  or  Rockland  Count  v;  possession 
April  1;  give  details.  ADVERTISER  2044,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  26b. 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 

3  Passwords  to  Profits 

Before  you  buy.  it  is  well  to  make  careful  note  of  these  important 
3  passwords  to  profits— Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  Quality  alone 
is  comparatiTe— Hillpot  Quality  imeans  superlative  quality. 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS  REDS  WYANDOTTES 

Hillpot  Quality  Chi  oka  are  big,'  sturdy  youngster*,  'full  of  fluffy 
activity,  each  true  to  breed  and  true  to  its  purpose  of  makiuglyour 
poultry-keeping:  extraordinarily  profitable. 

Illustrated  1923  Catalogue — FREE 

With  fine  color  plates  of  leading  breeds  and  plenty  of  other  valuable 
poultry  information  and  hints.  Shows  how  we  ship  chicks  anywhere 
within  1200  miles  aud  guarantee  safe  arrival  Jof  (full  count. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  lelernatieeel  lekf  Ceitt  Sieeeieliee.  tile  Member  Smerlcee  feellry  leaeeietiee 


O  AY-O  LD-2-4-IO-WEEKS  OLD 

r^CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS 

V/S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
■**  Rocks,  Black  Minoroas,  Silver  Laoed  Wyan- 
dottes,  Indian  Runner  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
Excellent  laying  strains.  FAIRVIEW  POULTS!  M»M,  Tbaretl.il. t. 


1  i.  u 

\# 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Wyandotte*,  Plymouth  Rock*  and  R.  I.  Red* 

!??w?TS  .-gSB  DUCKLINGS 
sag*1 

OA  Y-OLO-DUCKLINGS  {  mam  mot  h  whit  e  Ve  k*ns° 

From  selected  and  properly  mated  stock  The  kind 
that  live  and  grow.  WAYNE  COUNTY  DUCK  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY  CO.,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Three  (3'  Bourbon  Turkey  Hens 

Six  (6)  White  Chinese  Gees’e  and  two  (2)  Ganders, 
nine  O)  Black  Muscovy  Ducks  and  three  (31  Drakes. 
Would  buy  entire  flocks  if  price  right. 

STUART  H.  HEIST  -  Penllyn.  Pa. 


SPECIAL  DFVill  Prices 

Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Cockerels,  Leg¬ 
horn  Hens.  $1.25.  Write  your  wants.  List  free. 
H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


PsiE  DUCKLINGS 


Eggs  and  Drakes 

Price  List  Free 

PARDEE  *  PEKIRS.UIip.H.» 


_ _ _ _ from  a  eommercial 

»  .  — — - specialized  meat  farm.  Write  now. 

PARSIPPANY  DUCKS  Roonton,  N.  J. 


PEKIN  Babies  specialized  m< 


for  Sale-White  Embden  Ganders  Proved 


•1.60  each. 


■  •  ....  _ _  breeders. 

R  L.  SOHAllBlNft-HACSEN,  Glen  Mooro,  M.  J. 


uiL‘i  PLi  Either  sex.  *5  each.  Purebred, 

Wniteuninesebeese  exti a  lieavy  layers,  Satisfactino 

guaranteed.  Chas.  Simmenroth,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Mom.  n  T  I  Champion  1  Gold  bank  strain. 

”“"h  Bronzelurkeys  Sired  by  a  son  ofaflret  prize 

Madison  Square  Garden.  Mini  IDA  OHUMBLET,  Draper,  Va. 

Special  Prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese/  GUINEAS 

Hares  and  Dogs.  Catalog  free.  H.  II.  EltEEP,  Telford,  Pa. 

A  few  Soldbiek  Mammoth  Bronze  Toms  left.  Healthy, 
vigorous  and  flue  color.  ALFRED  KLEIN,  Wi»»t*d.Conn.  *  0.1 

BEAUTIFUL  60L0  BACK  MAMMOTH  BROHZE  Turkeys.  Healthy, 
vigorous, brilliant  witb  bronze.  TH0MA1  REILl.Plymoutb.MatL. 

1  nrrrn  Qlnol,  Flne  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese.  Ducks, 
large  dtOCK  Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford.  Ps. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey •,  Pheaoant»,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes.  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  P» 

Thoroughbred  Narragansett  TURKEYS 

May  hatched.  Vigorou*.  healthy.  Toms.  $10;  Hens, 
$8.  JB.  H.  JACKSON  Cape  Vtnoeat,  N.  Y. 

R  K  E  Y  S 

Hens  &  25  to  30-lb.  T0M».  W,  Handel,  R.  0.,  Seymour,  Cl, 

Mammoth  White  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS 

for  sale  from  blue  ribbon  winners  at  $2  per  setting  of  IS 
eggs.  KOOK-CLIFF  FARM.  BroguevIHe.  Penn. 


Make  Money  Raising  Squabs 


Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders 
Bbippod  everywhere.  Write  for  prices. 
Homers,  Carneaux.  White  Kings  a  Specialty. 

Allston  Squab  Ce.,  38  N.  Beacon  St,  Allston,  Mass. 


Sfo  TEN  CHOICE  APRIL  HATCHED  COCKER- 
•  BL8,  bred  in  line  from  New  York  win- 

XT'  r'k  O  ners,  at  **<>  each.  A  few  choice  pullets, 
same  breeding,  8«>  each.  Utility  cocker¬ 
els,  *5.  Pullets,  RR.  No  more  cocks  or  hens. 

C.  R.  GREGOR  -  Southport,  Conn. 


Thoroughbred 

ALLEN  8  HORNE 


1J  I?rYC  Heue.  *10; 
IVlbLJ  J  Toms,  *l«. 

Cape  Vincent,  Now  York 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  stock  direct.  Cockerels,  8 5  and  87 
each.  Hatching  eggs.  810  per  100  ;  Chicks,  835 
per  100;  813  per  50,  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

MAHOGANY  REDS 

Poultry  Colleges.  Foundation  strain  of  numer¬ 
ous  laying  flocks.  Eggs,  S3  for  15;  S8  for  50;  $15  for 
100.  Circular.  B  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien  Conn.  Boa  700 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

BOSE  COMB  i  Good  red,  Thoro-Breds.  Big,  husky 
■  INGLE  COMB  (birds.  Shipped  on  approval.  *6  Each. 

tJntalpu  Poultry  Form  R.  D  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


ST  D  I  PnJc  won  first  cockerel  in  class  of  24  at 
.L.  H.l.HcUb  Vermont  State  Poultry  Show  Large, 
vigorous  even,  dark  red  cockerels,  85  up,  Pullets, 

*3  up.  F.  W.  SAULT,  St.  Albans,  Vernnmt 


ELM  VIEW  FARM  S.C.R.I.  reds 

Bred  up  for  II  years  from  beat  stock  obtainable 
by  trap  nesting.  900  large,  vigorou*  breeder*. 
Free  rang*.  High  egg  production.  Fin*  type 
and  color.  12  year*  with  Hall  Mammoth  incu¬ 
bators.  All  eggs  end  stock  from  our  own 
flock.  Chick*  830per  100.  Eggs,  810  per  100. 
Cockerel*,  810  to  815  each. 

C.  E.  &  C.  H.  PALMER,  New  Haven,  Vermont 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

\  ibert'i  289-egg  strain.  Trapnested  flocks.  Cock¬ 
erels,  $5  and  $7  each.  Hatching  eggs,  $10  per  100. 
BtTNNYBROOK  FARM  Klizaville,  New  York 


S/t  15  I?  r\ C  Owen  Strain.  Large,  dark,  even  Ked 
•  Vi-TvIbL/ij  breeders.  Show  quality  with  egg 
record.  Eggs,  *8.60— 16;  *10— 100.  Cockerels,  *S.  $5.  Pul¬ 
lets,  *1.60.  D.  L.  DITTO  Bbamdksburo,  KENTUCKY 


SC.  It.  I.  Reds.  Hatching  Egg*.  1 2  years’  selective 
s  breeding.  I.  L.  Lawrence,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

Rhode  Island  REDS 

KOSK  AND  SINGLE  COMB.  Vibert’s  254  to 
281-egg  strain.  Hatching  Eggs,  $2.50  per  15  :  $10 
per  100.  Cockerels,  $5  and  $7.50  each. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Ascutney  (Single  Comb)  Reds  ^tcl^Eoos 

and  BABY  CHICKS.  All  birds  in  our  pens  are 
Vermont  Certified.  Big  Layers,  fin*  dark  color. 
Prize  winnine  Vermont  State  Fair.  Chicks,  25c  up, 
A  few  cockerels  at  $5.  Send  today  for  mating  list, 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS  Hartland,  Vermont 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

50c  apiece  in  hundred  lots.  America’s  heaviest 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely 
largeeggs.  Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market 
fowl.  We  sell  chicks  and  eggs— by  buying  chicks 
you  are  sure  of  100%  chickens.  Prices  :  25  chicks, 
$15  ;  50  chicks,  $27 ;  100  chicks,  $50-the 
sturdiest  Black  Giants  you  can  buy.  Send  for 
booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay,  order  from  ad.  De¬ 
liveries  begin  Feb.  1.  Goodflox  Poultry  Farms, 
20A  Ngilaon  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N,  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

The  Dual  Purpote  Fowl 
Hatchiug;  Egg*— $35  per  100;  $1*  per  50; 
$7  per  25.  Baby  Chick*— $50  per  100;  $37 
per  050;  $14  per  25. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  end  general 
information  about  Jersey  Black  Giant*. 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS,  Flemingloo,  N.  J. 


THE  HOME  OF 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks-Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  chicks,  Ducklings.  Prices 
that  will  interest  you.  Save  dollars  by  answering 
this  advertisement.  RR00KCREST  FARM,  lU.Cranburr.N.  J. 

J ersoy  Blaclt  Giants 

Hatching  eggs  and  growing  stock.  Catalogue  free. 

CEDAK  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  6  North  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

(Member  American  Aiso’n  of  Jersey  Black  Giant  Breeders) 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Pullets 

Ready  to  lay.  For  sale. 

T.  H.  METTLEK  East  Millstone,  N  J. 

For  Sale-Pen  of  Jersey  BLACK  GIANTS 

Thirteen  pound  cock  bird  exhibited  at  the  Garden. 
Ten  selected  hens,  year  old.  M.  &  M.  stock  direct. 
A.  H.  MOSHER  Bax  205  Westfield,  N.  J. 


J 


ERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS.  Baby  Chicks. 
Setting  eggs.  BLAUVELT,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


Black  Minorca 


Barred  Rock  and  Buff 
Orpington  Cockerels 

My  birds  have  won  highest  honors  at  St.  Fair  and 
all  the  leading  show*.  Cockerels.  83  to  $5  each. 
Must  have  room.  Eggs  in  season.  ELITE  STOCK  FIRM, 
F  H.  RIVEN  BURGH.  Prop.,  Munnsville,  Madison  Co.,  Now  York 

S.  C.  Anconas-  White  Wyandottes 

Circular.  Earle  8.  \\  llson,  lax  4S7,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

“CEDARHURST”  S.  C,  ANCONAS 

1980-81— N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest,  high  Ancona 
pen  and  individual.  1981-38— High  Ancon*  pen.  Notice 
Pen  10,  now  at  above  Contest.  Now  booking  orders  for 
babj-  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Quantity  to  sell  is  lim¬ 
ited.  We  breed  quality,  not  quantity. 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm  -  Rahway,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  Anconas  andBarred  Rocks 

Getstarted  with  our  money  makers.  Hatching  egg* 
and  Breeding  stock — Reasonable  prices.  Write  me 
your  wants.  BETTERKIND  POULTRY  FARM.  Arlington.  N  Y. 

S.  C.  Buff  ORPINGTONS 

True  to  type  and  color.  Winter  layers.  Hatching  egg9, 
$  per  15  ;  $15  per  100.  Urt.  t.  E.  HlRTIN,  lUtfitUl,  Pi. 


THE  HENYARD 


Venture  in  Poultry  Raising 

I  have  started  the  foundation  for  a 
poultry  farm  in  a  house  80x14  ft.  ‘To 
start  in  on  a  small  scale  I  bought  85  hens, 
which  have  not  been  productive,  and 
which  I  did  not  expect  would,  as  they 
were  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  and  I 
have  carried  them  through  the  moulting 
period.  It  is  my  plan  to  buy  2.000  chicks 
in  March.  I  figure  out  of  that  bunch  I 
should  have  at  least  800  pullets  for  eggs 
next  Winter.  I  hope  to  have  1,000  pul¬ 
lets  to  start  in  next  Winter.  I  can  raise 
at  least  one-half  their  feed.  On  such  a 
basis,  can  I  make  money?  Then  there 
are  the  broilers  I  will  have  to  sell  next 
Summer.  It  is  my  plan  to  cater  to  pri¬ 
vate  trade  and  establish  an  egg  route. 
What  breed  would  best  suit  my  purposes 
for  broilers?  Also,  what  other  breed 
would  you  advise  for-eggs?  Can  you  give 
me  some  advice  as  to  the  best  kind  of 
hover  to  buy,  and  how  many  chicks  they 
will  care  for?  I  am  somewhat  discour¬ 
aged,  as  a  friend,  a  city  man,  has  a  farm 
under  the  management  of  help,  and  he 
says  poultry  will  not  pay,  as  it  takes  so 
much  to  feed  them.  I  should  think  a 
broiler  would  he  marketable  in  three 
months.  I  have  heard  many  discouraging 
features,  but  surely  there  are  people  who 
make  a  success  of  the  business.  I  have 
26%  acres  of  ground,  so  feel  I  have  room 
enough.  _  mbs.  a.  b. 

New  York. 

Your  question,  “Can  I  make  money?” 
is  one  that  I  shall  not  venture  to  answer, 
for  there  are  too  many  unknown  factors 
involved ;  hut,  had  you  asked,  “Am  I 
likely  to  make  money,  with  my  plans  as 
outlined?”  I  am  afraid  that  I  should 
have  to  answer  “No.”  An  attempt  to 
operate  a  large  poultry  plant,  with  no  ex¬ 
perience  and  with  hired  help,  would  he  a 
venturesome  one  that  I  should  advise  no 
one  who  had  not  plenty  of  money  to  lose 
cheerfully  to  undertake. 

Answering  your  questions  directly, 
however,  I  know  of  no  better  breed  for 
eggs  and  for  early  broilers  than  the  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  White  Leghorns.  They,  at 
least,  would  be  an  excellent  breed  to  start: 
in  with.  If  you  find  yourself  with  800 
good  pullets,  from  2,000  March  chicks, 
you  may  congratulate  yourself  on  excel¬ 
lent  success  in  that  respect.  The  larger 
breeds,  such  as  the  White  Wyandottes, 
II.  I.  Reds  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  are  also 
to  be  recommended  for  broiler  raising, 
where  white  eggs  in  addition  are  not  re¬ 
quired. 

Either  the  coal  or  oil-burnin"  brooder 
stoves  are  best  for  rearing  chicks,  and 
flocks  of  from  200  to  300  chicks  will  do 
better  than  larger  ones.  Portable  brooder 
houses,  each  with  a  stove,  will  best  suit 
your  purpose.  You  will  find  several  en¬ 
tirely  reliable  makes  advertised  in  these 
columns,  as  you  will  also  find  announce¬ 
ments  from  reliable  breeders  from  whom 
you  can  purchase  stock.  I  cannot  recom¬ 
ment  any  one  strain  above  another. 
Twelve  weeks  is  amply  sufficient  for  the 
raising  of  good  broilers,  but  grain,  raised 
on  the  farm,  not  infrequently  costs  more 
than  that  purchased  at  the  mill.  M.  b.  d. 


Laying  Ration  for  Ducks 

I  have  six  White  Pekin  ducks,  eight 
months  old.  that  had  started  laying,  but 
when  moved  from  one  house  to  another 
stopped  completely.  This  was  four  weeks 
ago.  Was  the  fright  they  received  the 
cause  of  this?  Will  you  please  advise  me 
the  proper  rations  to  feed  these  ducks  to 
induce  them  to  lay,  and  what  proportion 
of  same  to  feed  them?  j.  c.  C. 

May’s  Landing,  N.  J. 

Moving  your  ducks  was  undoubtedly 
the  reason  why  they  stopped  laying.  I 
believe  you  will  find  the  following  ration 
good  for  egg  production :  1  lb.,  cornmeal, 
1  lb.  low-grade  flour  or  middlings,  1  lb. 
bran,  15  per  cent  beef  scrap,  15  per  cent 
vegetables  or  green  feed,  and  some  grit. 
Mix  to  a  dry,  crumbly  mash,  with  water 
or  milk,  and  feed  morning .  and  night. 
When  they  are  laying  heavily,  feed  at 
noon,  giving  1  qt.  of  mixed  corn  and 
wheat  to  every  30  ducks.  Thirty  laying 
Pekin  ducks  will  eat  about  10  qts.  of 
moist  mash  at  each  meal,  marie  betts. 


Mash  for  Baby  Chicks 

I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sults  from  the  baby  chick  mash  used  last 
year.  It  was  a  commercial  mash.  I  wish 
to  use  a  home  mixture  this  year.  Will 
you  advise  a  well-balanced  mash? 

Vineland,  N.  J.  c.  G.  B. 

A  good  mash  for  baby  chicks  may  be 
made  from  equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  wheat 
bran,  wheat  middlings,  sifted  ground  oats 
and  sifted  beef  scrap,  or  two  parts  of 
bran  may  be  used  with  one  part  of  each 
of  the  other  ingredients.  The  object  of 
sifting  the  ground  oats  for  baby  chicks  is 
to  remove  the  coarser  hulls,  while  the 
larger  particles  of  bone  and  meat  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  beef  scrap  by  the  same 
process.  The  sifting  may  be  omitted 
when  the  chicks  become  large  enough  to 
eat  the  coarser  bits,  say  in  from  four  to 
six  weeks.  m.  b.  d. 


Chicks  hatched  right  are  half  raised  Send  to 
Piell  Brother*,  reliable  poultry  men  for  your 

Chicks  of  Hi-Quaiity 

From  stock  owned  and  bred  by  us  on  our  poul¬ 
try  farm.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
parcel  post 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price* 

P1ELL  BROS.,  Dept.  A  •  Pittitown.  N.  J. 


Certified 

So  Co  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  fowls  registered 
•nd  sealed  banded  by  a  State  Expert.  The  selection 
-»as  based  on  exceptional  production,  size,  vigor  end 
beauty  of  type.-  Member  N.  Y,  S.  C-  P.  C.  A 
Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


_  Leading  varieties.  From 
2  good ,  healthy  stock. 
"Catalog  Free. 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Vox  S  ,  McAlister, ill*.  Pi. 


DAIRY  fUIflfC  Barred  Rock*  and  Rhode  (eland  Rede, 
Gnu  i  vlliuiul  free-range  stock,  price  reasonable. 
MRS.  FRANK  MEIIR,  Arlington,  Duteheee  County,  N.V. 


I  airhnrn  P.hinlre  from  imported  Barron  males.  Dam* 
LBgnornumCKS  records  to  314  egg*.  Flock  on  Accre¬ 
dited  Li»t.  W.  M  Atkinson.  Wallinjrforfl.  Oeaa. 


Foxi  Eggs^Meat 
U.R.  Fish  el’s 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 

are  the  best 
Price  List  Free 
U.R.Fithel  Box Hope, Ind 


Pedigreed  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Slock 

RADDCn  Rdf'll  Q  ALayingStrain  that  wins  inLay- 
DAnncU  nUURO  ing  Contests.  You  get  Certified 
Stock  in  buying  A.C.jones’  Rocks.  313  Eggs,  World'* 
OFFICIAL  Record  for  Barred  Rock  hen  made  by  a 
member  of  our  winning  pen  in  N.  American  Laying 
Contest.  Just  remember  it’s  A.  C  Jones’  strain 
that  made  and  holds  al!  the  world’s  Official  Record* 
on  Barred  Rock*.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  -  Georgetown,  Delaware 


BARRED  ROCKS 


*  ^  ^  Hatching  Egg*,  $2,50  per  15;  $10  per 

Cockerels,  $5  and  $7,50  each. 


100, 


D.  EVERETT  JONES 


Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


BRADLEY  STRAIN  ONLY.  BARRED  ROCKS 
Now  Booking  Order*  For  Eggs 

Dark  Hating  males  are  »on*  of  the  first  and  second 
prize  cockerels  at  Madison  Square  Garden  Show  ms 
Light  mating  males  are  eon*  and  birds  direet'frore 
Bradley’s  best  matings. 

BAYBERRY  FARM,  Southampton,  L.  1,,  N.  Y. 


FRANCAIS’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Twice  winners  at  Btorra.  Last  six  pen*  there  aver¬ 
aged  200  eggs  per  bird.  Leading  Rock  pens  last  year 
at  Storrs  and  Illinois  coutests.  Booking  orders  for 
eggs  and  chicks.  Cockerels  and  pullets, 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhamoton  Beach.  Hew  lark 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

1920- 21  Storrs  contest  high  Rock  Den  and  individual. 

1921- 22  contests  2nd  Rock  pen  at  Storrs  and  Cornell, 
1st  at  Quincy,  3rd  at  Puyallup.  Certified  and  Pedi 
greed  Breeding  Cockerels  for  sale.  Hatching  Egg* 
and  Baby  Chicks.  Circular.  W.  H.  B.  KENT,  Osz*norla,  g.T. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  SI!  “S 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland,  N,  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  prices  address 
S.  BRADFORD  ALLYN  Bex  34  BELMONT.  MASB. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  strain  that  win*  at  the  laying  competition*, 
with  official  records  over  300  eggs.  Chick*,  eggs  and 
stock  for  sale.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Oel. 


Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks 

and  Hatching  Eggs.  1.  TUOPEARO,  8p*rr»wbu,b,  New  York 


Barred  Rock  Hatching  EGGS 

State  tested  white  diarrhea  92  for  16;  *s  and  o  100 

Circular.  *L0  PICMSD  FARM.  ■•*  ZB,  CgnssrB  Juneiisn,  M*u. 


Trapnested  Barred  Rock*.  Eggs,  Chick*,  Stock.  Cir- 
I  cular* free.  ARTHUR L. SEARLES,a*iN, Milford, NswHempibir* 


WhitaWuamJnHee  Reffel-Dorcaa  strain  direct.  Few  nice 
IMIIIB  njallQUITBS  utility  Cockerels,  *3,  Eggs  from 
grand  mating*  *8— 15;  *10— 100.  «.  HILL,  8«a»oa  Palis,  *.T. 


White  Wwanrfntte  ohick*-  Esrk»,  Stock.  Finest  quality. 

nfiue  nyinuOTTB  Prioeslow.  Catalogue  free.  Col¬ 
li*  puppiee.  BOWDEN,  WTARDOTTE  SPECIALIIT,  AUmSeld,  OhU 

W H ITE  W  Y AN  DOTTE )  mrwn  n  C 

BARRED  ROC  K[tUlKbR£LS 

Bred  for  business.  Trapnests  used  year  round;  size 
type,  color,  vigor;  big  eggs;  85,87  and  810.  l  ew 
choice  pullets,  83  each.  A.  L,  VREELAND,  Nuticy.  N.  J. 

Whit*  Wyandotte  Chicks  T.7£t\h,V.!Z 

now  ready.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Cockerel*  and  hens  at  a 

reasonable  price.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Otlawor* 

WHITE  Wyandottes  SfiKJKJS 

Standard  Bred  Utility ;  Hatching  Eggs.  Hatching 

List  free.  HI-QUALITY  HENNERY,  Randolph  Co  filer,  Vermont 

Rarrnn’c  whl‘e  WYANDOTTES,  Males,  female# 
Udl  1  Ull  a  and  egg*  for  hatching,  from  stock  imported 
direct,  with  records  262  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalaehin,  N.T. 

lolumblan  Wyandottes.  Reasonable  prices.  Free 
»  literature.  RALPH  WOODWARD.  Boi  9S,  Srs'on,  !»*«•. 


S.uc.  ANCONA  COCKERELS.  15.90  each. 

H.  N.  BOOTH,  P.  O.  Box  123,  Peconic,  N.  T. 


Iltility  White  Wyandotte*.  Hen*,  ckls.,  hatching 
U  eggs.  Moneymakers,  A.  E.  PEIRCE,  Winshastsr,  *  H. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  and  Hatching  £g«i 

from  Healthy,  Vigorous,  Utility  Stock  of  Winter  Layer*. 
A  OVERTHROW  R.  61  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Barron's  Whita  Wyandottes  &*: 

tgree  Large  egg,  *5  MART  T  OARDKER,  Ohsstsr,  g.  A. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Eggs  from  New  York  and  Baltimore  winners,  $2 
and  up.  per  setting  Write  for  circular  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  ERNEST  LITZiC,  C«rr*ll ttatis*.  Mi. 
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MakeYour  Own  Brooder 


These  Are 
All  the  Tools 
You  Need 

A  shoe  box,  a  few  nails, 
my  little  heater  and  an 
hour’s  time  will  give  you 
the  best  brooder  in  the 
world.  Get  a  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater  from  your  dealer  for  $4.75.  In  il 
you  will  find  full  directions  for  making  the  com¬ 
plete  brooder  from  inexpensive  materials  obtain¬ 
able  anywhere.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

PUTNAM  BROODER  HEATER 


runs  a  week  without  attention.  It  draws  the  fresh 
air  in  and  drives  the  stale  air  out.  It  radiates 
jentle  heat  from  above,  just  like  the  mother  hen. 
Absolutely  safe.  Dependable;  won’t  blow  out. 
Your  dealer  should  have  it.  If  not,  send  me  $4.75 
and  I’ll  send  one  direct  to 
you,  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  back. 

Plans  for  building 
brooder  and  testimo¬ 
nials  from  users  sent 
free  on  request. 

I.  PUTNAM 

Route  264-B 

Elmira,  N.  Y 


95  Buys  140-EggChampion 

Belle  City  Incubator 


Hot- Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double 
Walls  Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated 
Safety  Lamp,  Deep  Nursery,  With 
$6.95  Hot  Water  140-Chlek  $1  096 
■reader  —  Beth  for  only  *  0“ 

Express  Prepaid 

*  East  of  the  Rockies  and  allowed  to  points  beyond. 
With  this  Guaranteed  Hatching  Outfit  and  my 
Guide  Book  for  setting  up  and  operating,  your  suc¬ 
cess  is  assured.  Save  time— Order  now— Share  in  my 

"  S  t  000  in  Prizes 

Or  write  for  Free  Poultry  Book. 
‘HatchingFacts.’MimRohan.Pres. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 
Box  48 _ Racine,  Wis. 


FREIGHT 

PAID 

East  of  the 
Rockies 


Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered 
with  galvanized 
iron,  double  walls,  air 
Bpace  between,  built 
to  last  for  years;  deep^ 
chick  nursery,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tanks.  Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to  run,  freight  paid. 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days'  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K  —  FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  lncubatorCo.,Box(>5  Racine. Wis. 


F  R  c.  CHICK  MANNA 


For  Baby  Chicks.  Turkeys,  Pheasants  »nd 
Ducks.  Provides  the  same  nourishing  food 
elements  that  nature  intended  for  them. 
Prevents  bowel  troubles  and  carries  them 
safely  through  the  critical  first  ten  days. 
Fed  either  wet  or  dry. 

F.  P.  C.  Chick  Manna  has  been  the 
standby  of  chick  raisers  since  1884. 
Only  the  best  of  carefully  prepared 
ingredients  are  used.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  from  any  other 
chick  food.  Your  money  back  if 
F.  P.  C.  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim 
for  it.  Write  us  if  your  dealer 
doesn’t  stock  it. 

F.  P.  CASSEL’S  SON 
Box  12  Lansdale,  Pa 


The  Poultry  Item 

helper.  One  of  the 
Largest.  Most  Practi- 
Magazines.  Art  covers, 
tat  to  do  each  month  in 
how  to  breed,  incu- 
raise,  manage,  buy 
advice — always  at 

_  _  ce, answers  any  poultry  problem 

free.  Learn  to  keep  poultry  right.  Poulty  Item  tells 
how.  You  must  have  it  to  succeed.  4  mos.  trial  26c;  1  yr. 
$1;  3  yrs.  $2.  Book  catalog  free. 

THE  POULTRY  ITEM 

Box  R  Sellersville.  Pa. 

Where  the  Roost 
croivs ,  the  Item 


Best  Poultry  Paper 

Showing' Champions  in  all  Breeds 
and  Full  Page  Art  Chicken  Pictures, 
natural  colors,  suitable  for  framing, 
FREE  with  severalissues  during  year. 

3  Months’  Trial  1  C., 

U  S  lc  stamps  accepted.  1  Uv 

Monthly  80  to  120  pages.  Practical 
articles  by  foremost  poultry  men. 
1  yr.  $1.00;  2  yrs.  $1  -50;  3  yrs.  $2.00. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept  38  Mt.  Morris,  IIL 


Read  the  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  irTli  25c 

Our  32nd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers,  national  reputation.  Send  25c 
today  for  6  mos.  trial.  Trial  sub.  and  free  premium  offers. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

KGO  CAbliS,  Peach  Carriers.  Ber¬ 
ry  Orates,  Onion  Crates,  Baskets  of 
all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Packages.  All  these  contain¬ 
ers  are  in  as  good  as  new  condition 
and  ready  for  instant  use.  Carlot  Shipments— Our  Spe¬ 
cially  Let.  Us  Qtiote  You— That's  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


Potatoes  for  Poultry 

In  reply  to  C.  E.  B.,  page  64,  M.  B.  D. 
states  some  poultry-feeding  authorities 
advise  not  to  feed  potatoes  to  poultry. 
Would  like  to  know  what  poultry-feeding 
authorities  these  are,  and  what  reasons 
they  give  for  advising  so.  G.  J.  K. 

Arlington,  N.  Y. 

It  would  probably  have  been  better  to 
say  that  some  poultrymen,  rather  than 
some  “poultry  authorities,”  advise  against 
feeding  potatoes  to  laying  hens,  though 
the  distinction  is  a  rather  delicate  one  to 
make.  It  may  be  well  that  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  feed  this,  at  times,  very  cheap  food 
as  a  substitute  for  grain  has  led  to  un¬ 
favorable  results  from  its  use.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious,  from  the  nature  of  potatoes,  that 
they  cannot  replace  the  higher  protein 
foods  in  a  poultry  ration,  though,  of 
course,  they  can  supplement  them.  The 
reply  to  the  inquirer,  who  said  that  he 
had  “a  lot  of  small  potatoes  that  he 
should  like  to  feed  to  his  chickens,”  was 
that  he  would  probably  find  it  unwise  to 
get  rid  of  them  in  that  way,  though  mod¬ 
erate  quantities  should  do  no  harm.  To 
a  farmer  having  a  quantity  of  unsalable 
potatoes  in  his  cellar,  and  probably  buy¬ 
ing  high-priced  grains  to  feed  his  hens, 
the  temptation  to  push  the  potatoes  and 
scrimp  the  grain  would  be  great,  and  the 
results  would  not  be  likely  to  be  favorable 
from  the  standpoint  of  egg  production. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  advice 
given  by  James  Dryden  of  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  Station,  in  College  Bulletin 
No.  157,  is  sound.  His  statement  is  this: 
“Potatoes  may  sometimes  be  fed  for  va¬ 
riety,  if  boiled  and  mixed  with  a  mash, 
but  they  are  not  a  good  egg  food  :  they 
are  better  fitted  for  fattening.”  In  “Feed¬ 
ing  for  Egg  Production,”  Lesson  No.  157. 
“Cornell  Reading  Course  for  the  Farm,” 
may  be  found  this  more  favorable  estimate 
of  potatoes,  however  ; 

“Mangel  beets,  cabbage,  sprouted  oats 
or  green  clover  are  usually  considered  the 
best  green  foods.  If  these  are  not  ob¬ 
tainable,  apples  and  cooked  potatoes  make 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  ration.  These 
should  be  fed  at  noon,  in  such  amounts  as 
the  birds  will  clean  up  before  night.” 

M.  B.  D. 


Sweet  Milk  for  Hens 

When  I  began  to  feed  hens  here  we  did 
not  get  a  single  egg,  and  I  had  no  scratch 
feed,  no  meat  scrap,  no  grit,  only  whole 
corn  and  oats.  I  boiled  potatoes  for  a 
mash,  and  gave  them  milk  with  the  oats 
and  corn,  and  gave  them  the  feed  in 
plenty  of  straw,  so  as  to  keep  them  busy, 
with  fresh  water  and  every  day  some  raw 
potato  peelings  and  clover  hay.  Will 
sweet  milk,  2  qts.  a  day,  physic  hens?  I 
have  been  feeding  that  amount  to  84 
chickens,  with  good  results  so  far.  Will 
boiled  potatoes  do  them  for  a  mash,  and  is 
clover  hay  good  for  them  ?  t.  a. 

Milk  and  clover  hay  are  excellent  foods 
for  fowls.  The  latter  may  be  fed  as  dry 
hay  in  the  litter,  jiving  the  fowls  an  op- 
portunitv  to  eat  what  they  will,  or  it  may 
be  cut  fine  and  steamed  by  adding  boiling 
water.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the 
milk  is  sweet  or  sour,  though,  if  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  feed  it  always  sweet  or  sour,  it 
is  usually  easier  to  have  it  sour,  especially 
in  warm  weather.  I  should  not  attempt 
to  sour  it  in  the  Winter,  however. 

Potato  peelings  or  boiled  potatoes  in 
limited  quantity  are  all  right  as  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  poultry  ration.  They  should 
not  be  made  a  substitute  for  grain.  You 
need  not  fear  any  laxative  effect  from 
milk,  sweet  or  sour ;  give  the  fowls  all 
that  they  will  eat,  or  drink.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  of  poultry  foods.  M.  B.  D. 


Ration  for  Layers;  Breaking  Up 
Broodiness 

How  many  pounds  of  grain  and  mash 
should  be  fed  per  day  to  20  hens,  Barred 
Rock?  I  am  feeding  them  besides  mixed 
grain  and  mash,  table  scraps,  sprouted 
oats,  grit,  oyster  shells  and  charcoal.  I 
mix  a  poultry  regulator  in  the  mash  at 
every  feeding.  Is  this  necessary?  Start¬ 
ing  January  1  to  14  my  20  hens  produced 
83  eggs.  Is  this  a  fair  average,  consider¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  year?  How  many 
years  does  a  hen  produce  eggs?  What  is 
a  good  wav  to  stop  hens  that  are  broody? 

Roselle  Park,  N.  Y.  r.  r.  r. 

Feed  them  all  that  they  will  eat;  the 
exact  amount  will  depend  upon  how  much 
table  scraps  or  other  foods  they  get.  but 
it  need  not  be  regulated  by  weight.  What 
is  the  poultry  regulator  for?  Was  the 
regulating  mechanism  left  out  of  these 
birds,  so  that  it  has  to  be  supplied  arti¬ 
ficially?  Not  knowing  the  purpose  of 
the  regulator,  or  its  composition,  or  how 
it  acts,  I  cannot  advise  as  to  quantity, 
and,  more  than  that,  I  never  fed  any 
regulators,  aside  from  regular  meals  of 
regular  rations.  The  egg  production  of 
this  flock  for  January  was  good,  if  they 
are  old  fowls.  I  do  not  know  how  old 
a  hen  may  be  and  lay.  but  have  a  faint 
recollection  of  reading  of  a  13-year-old 
fowl  that  was  still  producing  eggs.  Hens 
die  at  all  ages,  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  kill  one  simply  because  of  age.  Many 
lay  profitably  for  five,  six,  or  even  more 
years,  but  three  years  is  usually  consid¬ 
ered  about  the  limit  for  average  flocks. 
If  the  poor  layers  are  culled  out  each  year 
those  that  continue  good  production  may 
be  kept  indefinitely,  and  if  you  wish  to 
breed  from  them,  the  older  they  are  the 
better.  To  “break  up”  a  broody  hen, 
place  her  in  a  compartment  by  herself, 
and  preferably  in  a  new  and  strange  loca¬ 
tion.  M.  B.  D. 


Just  think  of  it!  This  fine,  California  Redwood  Wisconsin  140-Egg 
Incubator, with  double  walls,  dead  air  space  between,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tank  and  boiler,  double  glass  door,  nursery,  self-regulating— 
everything  complete,  set  up  ready  to  run,  for  only  $13.25,  freight 
paid  east  of  Rockies.  With  140-chick  hot  air  brooder,  only  $17-75. 

1 80  Egg  size,  only  $  1 5.75  with  Brooder,  both  $22 

You  take  no  risk  in  buying  Wisconsins.  You  have  30  days  to  try  them— money 
back  if  not  pleased.  Select  the  size  you  want— order  today. _ 


30  Daijs  Trial  [Wfuj  Pay  More 


Wisconsin  Oil  Burning  Colony  Brooders 

For  those  who  want  Colony  Brooders  here  is  the  finest  on  the  market.  Automatic  control— 
can’t  sco  out — can’t  overflow— born  steady  blue  flame— no  wick— no  troubles.  Look  at  these 

Express  Paid  Prices  22  in.canopyfioo  chick,  $8.95 

32  in. Canopy,  300  chick,  15.55 
42  in. Canopy,  500  chick,  1 7.75 

Write  for  our  New  1923  Cat- 
or  order  direct  from 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  134  ,  Racine,  Wis. 


10  Yur 


Guarant 


»  Yes,  sir!  Just  to  prove  to  you  that  the 
y  NO-COLD  BROODER  STOVE  is  the  best  canopy  brooder 
y  on  the  market,  we  will  let  you  try  it  on  your  own  little  chicks  ^ 
for  10  days  at  our  risk.  Then  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best  you  ^ 
ever  saw  at  any  price,  sh  ip  it  back  to  us  and  you  won’t  beoutone  cent. 

The  No-Cold  Brooder  Stove 

Guaranteed  to  Satisfy 

The  burner  of  the  “No-Cold"  is  wickless.  It  starts  on  oil  and 
burns  oil  with  a  steady,  hot  blue  flame.  No  smoke.  No  soot.  No  coal  to  I  i 
carry.  No  ashes.  You  start  it  and  then  you  can  forget  about  it.  |j 

Entirely  automatic  in  operation.  Our  Special  Oil  Controller 

keeps  the  temperature  constant,  day  or  night.  Can’t  / 

7i'  so  out.  Can’t  overflow.  Can’t  overheat.  Averaaro  oil  / 

consumption  of  only  1  gallon  every  48  hourn.  /  "W/ 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  folder  and  npeclal  10-  / 

day  Free  Trial  Offer,  Before  you  buy.  Poiital  / 

brings  complete  information.  Write  for  /  w  • 
it  today. 

Inter-State  Sales  Co.  i 

372  Ash  St.,  Tipton,  Ind.  /  Li  M 

Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted  L  'of&PtiM 


INTER  STATE  SALES  CO. 
£  -.4;  tipton,  Indian  A-  <*$: 


This  Canopy-Brooder 
10  Days  At  Our  Risk 


Good 

Chicks 


FROM 

TOMS  RIVER 
New  Jersey 


YITHITE  Leghorn  baby  chicks,  from  pedi- 
greed,  heavy  laying  stock.  Hatched 


from  eggs  laid  by  mature  hens  mated  to 
sons  of  200-egg  layers  or  better.  Eggs 
from  the  flocks  of  expert  business  poultrymen 
produce  chicks  that  will  make  profits  for 
you.  High  in  quality,  reasonable  in  price. 
Order  your  chicke  noau  for  early-laying,  profit¬ 
paying  summer  and  fall  pullets. 


Write  for  Illuatrated  folder 


Authorized  Breeder’s  Association 

Wm.  Johnstone.  Mgr. 

Box  F  Toms  River  New  Jersey 


PRODUCTION-BRED  BREEDING  STOCK,  HATCHING  EGGS  AND 
BABY  CHICKS  FROM  PRODUCTION-BRED  STOCK. 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  interesting  article  by  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  of  Cornell 
University.  1  ells  about  the  Association.  Contains  list  of  254  members  and  breeders 

of  nine  varieties  of  poultry. 

Address:  CLARA  W.  HASTINGS,  Secretary,  N.  Main  St.,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

One  Million — 20  Varieties — Our  13th  Season 

We  Guarantee  to  refund  to  the  customer  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  chick 
per  day  on  all  orders  that  do  not  leave  our  hatcheries  within  72  hours  from 
the  time  specified.  Write  for  our  circular  and  Low  Prices  and  place  your 
orders  this  season  where  you  will  be  sure  of  Quality  and  Service. 

HESS  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  H,  North  Canton,  Ohio. 


Quality  First 
Baby 
Chicks 


Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  from  breeders 
chosen  for  color,  laying  qualities,  size  and 
thrift.  We  know  you  will  like  our  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  W. 
Wyandottes.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 


WOODWARD  FARMS,  Box  184,  Lambertviile.  N.  J. 


Husky, 

livable 

chaps. 


Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
circular  “All  that  is  new  in  Poultry’*  ’ FREE, 

GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


®L. 


“The  Flower  of  the  Season’s  Chicks’’  '  * 

Choose  the  famous  Rosemont  Chicks  and  have  no  regrets.  Rosemont 
customers  order  year  after  year  because  these  husky,  healthy  chicks  live  and  grow 
and  at  maturity  are  beautiful,  productive  and  profitable.  Bred  from  extra  choice 
flocks  of  business  birds.  Quality  high— price  moderate. 

Rosemont  specializes  in  the  popular 
business  breeds  We  have  one  which  will  fUtOCL ‘iMPCl  The  new  Rosemont  Catalog— in  colors— 

meet  your  wishes.  LEGHORNS,  White.  lY  is  beaut‘ful  and  instructive.  Write  for 

Buff.  Brown,  Black— ANCONAS.  Mottled  your  copy  now.  It’t  FREE. 

— R.  I.  RKDS,  Single  and  Hose  Comb-  doccmowt  daiiitdv  diduc  •  u.wutDV 

PLYMOUTH  HOCKS.  Barred,  White—  ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

White.  Drawer  4  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

One  of  our  exchanges  reports  that 
Samuel  Rosenfeld,  dealer  in  butter  and 
eggs,  of  197  Duane  St.,  New  York,  has 
failed  for  $200,000.  The  debts  were  con¬ 
tracted  since  December  4,  and  most  of 
them  the  last  15  days.  The  indebtedness 
is  mainly  to  banks  and  merchants  in  the 
trade,  but  a  small  amount  is  due  Western 
shippers.  This  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  following  up  shipments  and  not  allow¬ 
ing  extended  credits.  The  margin  of 
profit  on  egg  shipments  is  too  small  to 
permit  losses  of  this  kind,  and  prompt 
payment  is  due  the  shippers. 

A  friend  answered  an  advertisement  in 
the  Boston  Herald  in  regard  to  address¬ 
ing  envelopes  for  the  American  Music 
Publishing  Company  of  New  York  City. 
The  enclosed  is  her  answer.  As  my  hus¬ 
band  makes  his  living  publishing  music, 
and  knows  the  profits,  etc.,  I  thought  the 
promise  of  10  cents  per  copy  some 
promise.  What  do  you  know  about  the 
American  Publishing  Company?  Is  it  on 
the  level?  Our  friend  is  an  elderly  lady, 
and  we  do  not  wish  her  buncoed.  We 
have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  years. 

Massachusetts.  a.  d.  b. 

The  American  Music  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany’s  offer  is:  “For  every  copy  of 
music  that  you  address  and  mail  we 
allow  you  10  cents  per  copy.”  This  of¬ 
fer  is  a  fake  on  the  face  of  it,  as  no 
house  in  any  line  could  afford  to  pay  10 
cents  for  mailing  circulars.  In  reading 
the  offer  carefully  it  will  be  noted  the 
offer  specifies  “mailing  circulars  and 
music,”  which  implies  that  the  “music” 
must  be  sold  before  mailed.  This  is 
where  the  sharp  practice  comes  in.  The 
10  cents  will  be  allowed  on  each  piece 
of  music  sold,  which  is  quite  different 
from  what  one  would  understand  from  a 
casual  reading  of  the  circular.  If  the 
individual  who  so  cunningly  devised  the 
circular  were  to  employ  his  talents  along 
legitimate  lines  he  would  be  more  highly 
rewarded  financially,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men,  than  to  try 
to  extract  a  few  dollars  by  a  deception 
from  helpless  women.  Those  answering 
the  advertisements  of  this  concern  are 
asked  to  send  $2  for  “working  outfit.” 
Perhaps  the  meanest  sort  of  petty 
swindlers  are  the  work-at-home  schemes 
of  this  kind  that  take  money  in  small 
amounts  from  well-meaning  country  peo¬ 
ple  seeking  some  honorable,  profitable 
employment.  We  can  find  no  record  of 
the  American  Music  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  it  is  probably  just  a  name 
assumed  by  some  sharper  to  promote  an 
easy  money  scheme. 

I  am  sending  you  a  leaflet  of  Green 
Egg  Company,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  handed  me 
by  one  of  our  merchants  that  does  not  look 
good  to  me,  not  a  little  bit.  The  outfit 
may  be  all  right,  but  anything  that  comes 
from  St.  Louis  smacks  so  much  of  E.  G. 
Lewis  that  I  wouldn’t  bite  on  a  gold  brick 
right  under  my  nose.  I’m  just  going  to 
take  the  liberty  of  warning  Mr.  Merchant 
that  if  he  doesn’t  want  to  lose  a  lot  of 
his  customers,  he  would  better  just  forget 
that  the  outfit  ever  said  a  word  to  him. 
If  you  can  save  anyone  else  from  falling 
for'  it.  it  may  help  some.  If  they  paid 
cash  for  the  eggs  delivered  to  the  mer¬ 
chant,  it  would  be  different,  but  cash  in 
30  days !  c.  E.  w. 

Iowa. 

According  to  the  circular  the  Green 
Egg  Company  proposes  acting  as  a  broker 
or  dealer  in  eggs  for  hatching  to  be  sold 
to  various  hatcheries.  The  Green  Egg 
Company  has  no  established  rating,  and 
the  farmer  or  poultryman  who  would  ship 
eggs  to  such  a  concern  on  a  promise  of 
30-day  settlements  would  be  “green”  in¬ 
deed.  The  merchants  distributing  to  their 
patrons  deserve  the  rebuke  contained  in 
C.  L.  W.’s  letter.  The  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness  is  affording  a  basis  for  all  sorts  of 
dangerous  schemes. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Empire  Automobile  Service  Corporation. 
93-99  Nassau  street.  New  Y'ork  City? 
Their  salesman  called  and  said  they  would 
appoint  me  the  official  service  station  for 
their  company  and  their  members,  and 
would  pay  me  $1  a  mile  for  towing  in  anv 
of  those  who  were  disabled  on  the  road, 
and  would  be  paid  for  other  services  ren¬ 
dered.  I  paid  them  $20.  as  he  said  I  had 
to  become  a  member.  But  they  were  to 
send  me  a  large  sign  to  place  outside  of 

.  1%  y*  v,  *►*•  «*>  *  JVC  >  -  V  -  •  ’*  ^  W*  -<  f 


my  garage,  showing  I  was  the  official 
service  station,  and  they  were  to  have 
signs  made  with  their  name  on  and  tacked 
up  on  the  different  roads  in  this  locality 
mentioning  that  I  was  their  service  man. 
They  have  not  done  this.  Instead  they 
send  me  a  package  by  express,  C.  O.  D. 
for  $19.50,  with  the  official  documents 
showing  I  was  a  member  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  but  no  large  or  small  signs.  They 
also  write  me  for  this  $19.50.  but  I  am 
not  sending  it  to  them,  for  I  feel  they 
have  misrepresented  the  proposition  to 
me.  I  just  wrote  them  today,  demanding 
the  return  of  the  $20.  w.  i.  e. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  one  of  the  schemes  to  sell  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  farmers  of  very  doubtful  value. 
Most  farmers  signing  for  the  service  do  so 
because  of  having  been  led  to  believe  that 
they  were  buying  automobile  insurance. 
It  appears  that  the  garage  man  is  also  a 
victim  of  the  scheme.  He  pays  for  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  prospect  of  being  called 
upon  to  do  towing  for  automobile  owners 
who  have  subscribed  for  the  service.  The 
garage  proprietor  is  duped  on  the  scheme 
in  the  same  degree  as  the  farmer  who 
pays  for  such  membership. 


I  have  had  several  letters  from  the 
Guarantee  Food  Company,  Lewisburg, 
Pa.,  but  I  consider  the  same  a  fake,  and 
have  never  answered  any  of  their  letters, 
u  ill  you  give  me  your  opinion  of  said 
firm?  Q.  A.  B. 

New  York. 

the  inducements  offered  to  agents  to 
sell  the  product  of  this 


agents 
company  are 


so 


liberal  that  the  purchaser  can  hardly 
hope  to  receive  a  fair  equivalent  for  his 
money.  The  Federal  Food  Company  is 
under  the  same  management,  and  the 
schemes  of  both  concerns  have  many  times 
been  referred  to  in  Publisher’s  Desk. 


I  have  a  bill  which  I  would  like  to 
collect  from  George  W.  Klinger  4°9 
South  10th  Street.  Reading  Pa.  During 
January  and  February,  1922,  I  sent  him 
sea  food  to  the  amount  of  $124.  and  can¬ 
not  get  the  payment.  Will  you  try  to 
get  it  for  me?  c.  e.'b. 

Maryland. 

It  is  unwise  to  permit  bills  to  run  so 
long,  or  to  any  such  amount.  If  a  party 
neglects  to  pay  for  one  or  two  shipments 
it  is  time  to  dispose  of  future  shipments 
elsewhere.  Geo.  W.  Klinger  has  left 
Reading  and  it  is  impossible  to  locate 
him,  and  our  subscriber  will  have  to 
charge  this  amount  up  to  experience. 

If  any  of  our  readers  hear  of  Mr. 
Klinger,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  ad¬ 
vice,  and  if  he  solicits  shipments  it  will 
be  well  to  pass  him  by. 


Mould  you  advise  me  in  regard  to 
Bradley  Brothers,  fruit  and  plant  grow¬ 
ers,  of  Makanda,  Ill.,  as  to  their  being 
reliable?  i,  p. 

New  York. 

Bradley  Brothers,  Makanda,  Ill.,  are 
notoriously  unreliable.  The  firm  has  as 
undesirable  a  record  as  any  house  we 
know  in  the  seed  and  plant  line.  For 
25  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  advising 
those  who  would  keep  out  of  trouble  to 
avoid  this  house. 


It  is  with  much  interest  I  read  the 
articles  under  the  title  of  “Publisher’s 
Desk”  each  week.  Enclosed  is  some 
literature  from  a  few  oil  companies.  I 
own  some  stock  in  each  of  these  com¬ 
panies  (Capital  Petroleum  and  Panuco 
Cbmpany).  After  reading  the  enclosures 
you  will  see  what  they  want  me  to  do. 
They  have  tried  in  different  ways  to  get 
money  and  my  stock.  I  have  held  on  to 
the  stock  and  ignored  their  letters.  No 
doubt  some  of  the  many  subscribers  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  have  been  bothered  by 
these  people.  Would  you  advise  me  what 
you  think  of  the  whole  business? 

Rhode  Island.  t.  e.  h. 

The  inclosures  from  the  Petroleum 
Producers’  Association.  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  were  previously  referred  to  in 
these  columns.  The  Petroleum  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  is  a  merger  of  a  few 
dozen  defunct  wildcat  oil  propositions. 
The  victim  of  the  original  swindle  is 
solicited  to  advance  25  per  cent  of  the 
face  value  of  the  worthless  stocks  which 
he  holds  for  the  privilege  of  converting  his 
worthless  holdings  into  the  worthless  cer¬ 
tificates  of  Petroleum  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Frederick  A.  Cook,  whose  first 
fake  the  public  heard  about  was  discov¬ 
ering  the  North  Pole,  is  president  of  the 
Petroleum  Producers’  Association,  and  he 
has  associated  with  him  in  this  project 
the  notorious  S.  E.  J.  Cox.  What  more 
need  be  said? 


The  manager  of  a  factory  asked  the 
foreman  if  the  new  man  he  had  hired  was 
making  progress.  “Progress !”  exclaimed 
the  foreman,  disgustedly.  “Progress!  I’ve 
taught  him  everything  I  know  and  he  is 
still  an  ignorant  fool.” — Credit  Lost. 


CRAINE 


TRIPLE 

WALL 


SILOS 


For  More  Protection 

Craine  3-Wall  Silos  offer  more  protection  to  your  silage;  greater 
protection  for  your  silo  investment. 

With  their  giant  strength  is  combined  a  handsome,  smooth, 
upright  exterior  that  is  unmarred 
by  bothersome  hoops  and  ugly 
lugs. 

Three  walls  reinforce  every 
square  inch  of  surface  against 
tremendous  strain  of  tons  of 
weight  inside  and  violent  weather 
from  without. 

Men  who  know  silos  from  ex¬ 
perience  with  others  or  through 
investigation  choose  Craine 
Triple- Wall  Silos. 

You  can  rebuild  an  old 
stave,  iron-hooped  silo 
into  a  permanent,  beauti¬ 
ful  Craine  3 -Wall  struc¬ 
ture  at  about  half  the  cost 
of  a  new  one. 

Write  for  Illustrated 
Catalog.  Early  orders 
earn  extra  discount. 


CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  1 10,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Ill, ill© 


We  are  clearing  our  warehouse  for  the  new 
season’s  stock.  Highest  grade  Clear  Fir 
SILOS.  All  equipped  with  those  Automatic 
Take-Up  Hoops  which  save  you  time  and  money. 
Market  forecast  shows  new  prices  will  be  considerably  higher, 
i  ou  can  get  a  real  bargain  if  you  buy  before  our  present  stock  is  gone, 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


They  don't  depend 
alone  on  hoops 

THE  Harder  patent  Spline  Dowel 
and  square  tongue  and  grooved 
staves  make  Harder  Silos  different  from 
the  rest.  The  toothed  edges  of  these 
dowels  penetrate  the  adjoining  staves 
and  make  slipping  and  shearing 
impossible. 

Every  community  has  leaning  silos, 
but  they  are  not  Harders.  You  can 
rely  upon  your  Harder  to  stay  abso¬ 
lutely  air  tight. 


HARDER  SILO 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Easy  to  Erect 

The  cost  of  any  silo  should  include 
the  cost  of  erection.  No  extra,  ex¬ 
pert  hired  help  is  necessary  to  put 
up  a  Unadilla.  Any  handy  man  with 
boy  or  woman  helper 
can  erect  it. 

A  few  simple  parts  fit 
perfectly  and  go  togeth¬ 
er  quickly.  This  feature 
alone  will  save  many 
dollars  and  much  time 
in  your  silo  purchase. 
Every  day  other  con¬ 
venient  features  will 
justify  your  choice  of  it. 
Send  for  big 
new  catalog 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

BOX  C  m 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Account 
Book  FREE 

Write  us  telling  the  size  of 
silo  you  own  or  intend  to 
buy  and  give  the  name  and 
address  of  your  dealer.  We 
will  send  you  by  return  mail 
our  50-page  Fanners’  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Account  Book  — 
FREE.  It  will  help  you  find 
and  stop  the  money  leaks. 

he  1923 


Cutter* 

,ow  Price 


Ensilaj 

at  a  New 

The  1923  Papec  is  better  than  ever— has  real 
Self-feed  that  saves  one  man  and  tough,  light 
Angle-steel  Link  Belt  that  assures  positive 
feed.  And  the  price,  already  low,  has  taken 
another  drop.  Ourl923Catalog  fullydescribes 
these  improvements. 

Shows  how  the  Papec 
will  pay  for  itself  in 
one  or  two  seasons. 

Write  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.  I 
Main  Street 
SbortiTille,  N.T. 


Saves  One 

Man 


And  Save  Money 

Pirigu  and  Standard  Silos  still 
lead  in  high  quality  lumber  and 
exclusive  features.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction. 

12x30  AS  LOW  AS  $264.35 

Liberal  discount  for  early  order.  Send 
for  description  and  prices  of  all  sizes. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN,  ME. 
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Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 


This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  Per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age 
and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous 
employer,  if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  wanted,  no  children;  man  to  be  experi¬ 
enced  farmer  and  specially  for  grape  growing; 
woman  to  do  housework;  all  year  position,  with 
chance  of  advancement.  N.  P.  CORNET,  Mont- 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Experienced  farmer,  single  or  mar¬ 
ried,  to  run  fully  equipped  dairy  farm  on 
shares;  15  registered  and  grade  Guernseys; 
liberal  proposition;  good  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  2480,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  —  Man  experienced  in  fruit  culture, 
F'ordsou  tractor;  wife  for  general_  housework; 
New  Jersey;  30  miles  from  New  York;  steady 
position.  Write,  stating  wages  desired,  etc., 
ADVERTISER  2508,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  . 


WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits  of 
about  18  years,  that  is  faithful  and  trusty, 
for  general  farming,  that  is  interested  in  dairy¬ 
ing  and  poultry;  will  pay  good  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2504,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  truck  and  dairy  farm,  working 
farmer,  single,  hustler,  clean  habits,  no  to¬ 
bacco  or  booze;  must  understand  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals  and  machinery,  good  teamster,  com¬ 
petent  truck  and  car  driver,  capable  salesman, 
clean,  gentle  milker,  congenial;  $40,  board,  per¬ 
centage.  BOX  403,  Slatington,  Pa. 


WANTED — Man  for  commercial  poultry  plant 
and  general  farming;  farm  experience  re¬ 
quired;  two  cows;  opportunity  to  learn  poultry 
business  in  up-to-date  plant;  good  living  condi¬ 
tions;  advancement  to  right  man;  references 
required;  room  and  board  or  house  furnished; 
Central  New  York.  Answer  ADVERTISER 
2557,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  American  housekeeper,  middle 
age  preferred,  or  man  und  wife,  experienced 
in  general  farming,  especially  fruit;  give  na¬ 
tionality,  experience,  reference  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected;  also  single  man.  CHARLES  ROY, 
Route  1,  Newton,  N.  J. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  or  mother  and  son;  man  to 
care  for  poultry,  sheep  and  chores;  woman  to 
do  family  cooking;  permanent  positions  with 
good  living  conditions;  state  wages  desired. 
Address  BOX  4,  Penllyn,  Pa. 


WANTED— April  1,  reliable  single  man  to  as¬ 
sist  on  dairy  farm;  one  who  understands 
horses,  machinery  and  can  drive  car  preferred; 
good  wages  and  good  home  to  the  right  party. 
Address  LOCK  BOX  351,  Florida,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  reliable  man  from  25  to  45 
years  for  small  fruit  place;  give  references 
and  particulars.  B,  L.  ItlVENBURGH,  North 
Germantown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Man  for  general  farming;  steady 
position  for  good  man;  $30  per  month. 
ARTHUR  l’ASCOE,  R.  D.  1,  Weatherly,  Pa. 


WANTED — Two  willing,  reliable,  experienced, 
faithful,  hard-working  farm  hands;  $50  month 
and  good  board.  Call  or  address  MANAGER, 
Maebrae  Farm,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED— A  first-class  poultryman,  single,  for 
private  estate;  must  have  A-l  references; 
state  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  2545,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  first-class  dairyman,  single,  for 
private  estate;  must  have  A-l  references; 
slate  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  2546,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — General  farm  experience,  on 
guaranteed  monthly  wage,  with  board  and 
lodging  and  50-50  on  net  earnings  in  excess  of 
yearly  wagps  paid;  plan  to  expand  to  000 
layers  this  Fall,  and  thereafter  will  return 
every  dollar  of  profit  back  for  further  expansion 
to  increase  possibilities  of  both  of  us;  if  able 
to  do  construction,  will  move  ahead  further  this 
Fall;  those  interested  must  answer  quickly,  as 
the  season  is  late;  answers  must  give  fullest 
particulars  as  to  experience,  qualifications,  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages  to  be  guaranteed.  JOSEPH 
II.  EUSTACE,  Everett,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 
- 1 

WANTED— Man  and  wife  to  work  on  pheasant 
farm;  man  to  assist  with  birds  and  general 
farming;  wife  to  board  help;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected  with  board  and  without  board;  middle- 
aged  couple  preferred.  THE  HUDSON  GAME 
FARMS,  Hudson,  O. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  Guernsey  herd;  must 
be  honest,  willing  and  experienced;  test  work; 
good  wages  and  board.  Call  or  address 
MANAGER,  Maebrae  Farm,  Flemington,  N.  J. 
- ) 

WANTED — Married  American,  farm  helpers,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  dairying,  farm  machines,  trac¬ 
tors,  gas  engines,  etc.;  not  afraid  of  hard  work 
and  long  hours;  $00  per  month  and  usual  privi¬ 
leges  for  right  man;  references  required. 
SETH  T.  WHEAT,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

- i 

WANTED — By  March  1  or  15,  farm  hand  for 
general  farm  work;  good  milker;  state  exper¬ 
ience  and  wages  desired.  FRED  TEETS,  Cali- 

fon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable  boy,  farm  bred,  to  help  en 
farm;  state  experience  and  wages  wanted. 
F.  S.  HOLLENBECK,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

- - - — - - j 

WANTED— Woman  for  cook  and  general  house¬ 
work  on  modern  farm;  all  conveniences;  good 
home  for  neat  person;  no  objection  to  one  child. 
ADVERTISER  2578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Young  man  for  general  office  work 
in  manufacturing  plant  in  country  town;  pre¬ 
fer  one  with  experience;  good  wages,  steady 
work  and  good  chance  for  advancement  to  one 
not  afraid  of  work.  ADVERTISER  2579,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

- 1 

WANTED — April  1,  a  reliable,  middle-aged, 
married  man  to  work  on  a  dairy  farm  for  a 
widow;  if  satisfactory  would  rent  on  shares 
later.  ADVERTISER  2586,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  couple  for  general  farm  work; 

milking  machine;  house  and  privileges;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  2590,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  fruit,  dairy  and  poul¬ 
try  farm,  March  1;  must  be  experienced  and 
good  worker;  state  age  and  wages  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  LOCUST  GROVE  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  43, 
Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable,  steady  woman  for  general 
housework  in  the  country;  two  in  family; 
modern  conveniences  and  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings;  middle-aged  woman  preferred;  reference 
required.  MRS.  M.  A.  RUSK,  Cadiz,  O. 


WANTED — March  1,  on  modern  farm,  a  single 
man  of  good  character,  neat  and  willing 
worker,  to  care  for  single  horse  and  general 
farm  work ;  one  who  will  appreciate  good  treat¬ 
ment,  good  home  and  good  hours;  Protestant 
preferred;  wages  $50  per  month  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  2585,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Married  man,  experienced  with 
fruit,  on  commercial  orchard,  apple  and  pear, 
situated  in  Hudson  River  Valley,  near  Hudson; 
$65  per  month,  house,  garden  and  firewood: 
references.  ADVERTISER  2580,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Working  superintendent  on  small 
farm;  18  acres,  five  cows,  four  horses,  full 
line  of  machinery;  man  and  wife;  no  children; 
40  minutes  from  New  York  City;  answer  by 
letter,  stating  experience  and  salax-y  expected; 
state  nationality.  ADVERTISER  2599,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTED— Must  be  a  capable,  intel¬ 
ligent,  hard  worker;  silo  corn  and  cattle; 
milking  in  Winter;  wage  and  bonus  for  results; 
splendid  opening  for  right  man;  send  references 
and  state  wages  wanted.  ULSTERDORP 
FARMS,  Highland,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN — -First-class  man  on  farm  in  con¬ 
nection  with  large  school  in  Dutchess  County; 
40  head  of  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs;  give  full  list 
of  employers,  their  address,  exact  position  oc¬ 
cupied  and  date.  Can  you  figure  balanced 
rations?  Give  own  age,  members  of  family  and 
age,  religion,  wages  desired  and  when  available 
for  position;  new  house,  with  water  and  heat; 
applicants  replying  fully  will  be  first  consid¬ 
ered.  ADVERTISER  2595,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  farmer,  with 
good  knowledge  of  use  of  tractors;  must  be 
married;  no  children;  wife  willing  to  board 
men;  good  living  conditions.  Reply,  stating 
wages  and  perquisites  expected,  ADVERTISER 
2594,  care  Rural  New-Ybrker. 


WANTED — -A  good  farm  hand,  by  the  year  or 
month;  good  wages.  JOE  PETERS,  Worces¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  hand,  single,  foreigner  pre¬ 
ferred,  on  small  fruit  and  truck  farm.  Apply 
L.  J.  REYNOLDS,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Sober,  industrious  married  man, 
work  on  fruit  farm;  house,  garden  and  fire¬ 
wood  furnished.  I)E  WITT  C.  MOORE,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Neat,  reliable,  middle-aged  woman 
to  care  for  invalid  lady  and  assist  with  house¬ 
work  in  family  of  three  adults;  easy  -work 
moderate  wages;  good  home.  Write  BOX  224, 
Sylvan  Beach,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single,  reliable  farm  hand;  state 
age  and  wages  in  first  letter;  reference. 
L.  II.  SMITH,  Yantic,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  in  nursery;  work  such 
as  any  farmer  can  do.  ADVERTISER  2589, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Couple  for  small  farm,  starting 
about  April  15;  man  to  do  outside  work,  in¬ 
cluding  tending  one  cow,  two  horses,  garden 
work  and  drive  Ford;  woman  to  do  housework; 
pleasant  rooms,  with  private  bath;  Katonah, 
N.  Y.,  near  Harlem  Division  N.  Y.  Central 
R.  R.;  good  wages;  want  couple  who  will  stay 
year  round.  Write,  giving  references  and  ex¬ 
perience,  A.  N.  PLUMMER,  06  Broad  Street, 
N.  Y.  City. 


A  SINGLE  MAN  with  some  capital  to  go  into 
poultry  business  and  run  farm  on  shares. 
ADVERTISER  2615,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  to  assist  with  general  house¬ 
work  in  plain  country  home;  Westchester 
County;  good  home  and  wages;  references  re¬ 
quired.  Address  A.  F.,  Box  27,  Granite  Springs, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  general 
farm;  must  be  experienced  and  willing 
worker;  stone  cottage,  wood,  milk  and  garden 
space  furnished;  steady  job  for  right  man;  give 
references  and  salary  desired.  H.  J.  SCHROE- 
DER,  Barclay  Heights,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — First-class  farm  hand,  smart,  clean, 
single  young  man,  to  look  after  cows  and 
chickens  and  be  generally  useful  when  needed 
on  small  estate;  good  living  conditions;  wages 
$55  and  board;  send  full  particulars.  BOX  392, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Milkers  and  teamsters;  we  want 
men  that  can  milk  15  cows  twice  a  day  and 
do  other  work  connected  with  a  dairy;  also  two 
real  teamsters  that  know  how  to  handle  horses; 
wages  $65  a  month  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
2007,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  A  single  man  for  working  farm 
foreman;  one  who  can  milk,  drive  team,  drive 
tractor  and  understands  machinery  and  can 
handle  men  to  obtain  results;  unless  you  want 
to  work,  do  not  apply;  wages  $75  a  month  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  2008,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  on  poultry  plant;  not  afraid  of 
hard  work  or  long  hours:  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  references.  MAYROYD  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Dorp  Heights,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  cook  for  institution;  no  objection 
to  woman  with  child.  Apply  by  letter,  giving 
reference,  to  ADVERTISER  2606,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Man  to  plow  on  Sussex  County,  N. 

J..  farm;  house  and  usual  privileges;  steady 
work;  state  wages  expected.  FARMER,  Room 
528,  30  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 


COUPLE  WANTED  —  Peekskill;  white;  Prot¬ 
estant;  no  children;  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work;  man  to  care  for  furnace,  lawns  and  gar¬ 
den;  good  home,  liberal  wages;  references. 
DR.  L.  W.  CRIGLER,  40  East  41st  Street, 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — At  once,  on  dairy  farm  of  purebred 
Jerseys,  a  practical  farmer,  first-class  dry 
hand  milker,  kind  to  stock  and  clean  habits; 
willing  worker;  position  permanent;  wages  $00 
per  month,  board,  room  and  washing;  first-class 
references  with  application.  Apply  BOX  214, 
Ansonia,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  to  live  on  farm  all  year  round; 

will  allow  raising  poultry;  lots  of  ground  to 
cultivate  and  make  a  nice  living  if  willing  to 
work;  must  be  responsible  party;  36  miles  from 
New  York.  I.  1.  SCHULMAN,  50  Bond  .Street, 
New  York. 


WANTED  —  A  boy  on  farm;  board,  lodging, 
washing  and  $18  month;  able  to  handle  horses 
and  milk.  F.  C.  BARNES,  Route  1,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 


MAN  for  general  farm  work;  good  teamster; 

steady  job.  L.  R.  HARRIS,  Lambertville, 
N.  J. 


WANTED— Reliable,  single  white  man  on  gen¬ 
eral  farm,  about  March  15;  good  home,  good 
wages;  references.  FLOYD  ROOT,  Scottsville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Reliable  single  man  for  work  by 
month  or  year  on  fruit  farm:  must  be  exper¬ 
ienced,  of  good  habits  and  willing  worker.  F. 
P.  HAZELTON,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  ordinary  farmer  to  take  care  of 
doctor's  country  place  (New  Canaan,  Conn.), 
Summer  and  Winter;  good  quarters,  heat,  light, 
vegetables;  must  be  honest  and  reliable;  refer¬ 
ences:  $00.  ADVERTISER  2620,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  dairyman,  poultryman,  also  farm¬ 
ers,  experts,  for  a  modern  farm;  married  men 
only.  MOHEGAN  FARM  CORPORATION,  Mo- 
hegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  middle-aged  man  on  small 
place  to  raise  vegetables  and  other  light 
work;  man  and  wife  in  family  only;  no  heavy 
farm  work  or  grain  raising;  one  horse  kept 
only;  treated  as  one  of  family,  with  home  com¬ 
forts;  one  wanting,  kind,  comfortable  and  per¬ 
manent  home  preferred;  in  Southern  Jersey  and 
seashore  locality;  will  pay  medium  wages;  state 
salary  wanted  in  reply.  ADVERTISER  2623, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  herdsman  for  regis¬ 
tered  Jersey  herd;  have  profitable  milk  con¬ 
tract;  must  keep  accurate  records,  costs  and 
production;  must  prove  success  in  present  job; 
no  previous  failures  wanted;  large  percentage 
profits  added  to  good  salary  for  right  man; 
location  near  Newark,  on  main  road;  all  mod¬ 
ern  improvements;  not  for  the  failure  looking 
for  a  job,  but  for  the  man  who  lias  succeeded 
and  wants  a  good  share  of  the  profits;  give  full 
particulars,  number  in  family,  age  of  each,  and 
references;  letters  strictly  confidential;  only 
rapid,  hard  worker,  determined  upon  success, 
need  apply.  PAINE  FARMS,  Parsippany,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced,  reliable  single  man 
for  general  farm  work;  reference  required. 
A.  1*.  BERRY,  North  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Strong  couple  for  cottage  of  boys; 

no  tobacco  nor  children;  wife  care  for  dormi¬ 
tory  and  playrooms;  three  references  first  let¬ 
ter;  state  salary  expected.  Particulars,  Super¬ 
intendent,  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  supply  in  boys’ 
school;  salary  $55  per  month  and  mainten¬ 
ance.  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 


WANTED — A  reliable  single  man,  middle-aged 
preferred,  for  general  farm  work;  handy  with 
horses;  a  good  home,  a  year  around  job  for  the 
right  party.  W.  T.  COTTRELL,  Wappingers 
Falls,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  or  boy  to  work  on  farm;  steady 
job;  state  wages  and  particulars.  A.  E. 
BERRY,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE  for  permanent  position 
on  small  country  place;  expert  knowledge  of 
gardening  not  necessary;  man  to  help  owner 
outdoors;  wife  to  help  with'  housekeeping;  com¬ 
fortable  home.  ADVERTISER  2648,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIBT  wanted  to  handle  apple  and 
peach  orchards,  machinery  and  cider  mill; 
located  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  Address 
ADVERTISER  2653,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  take  charge  and 
work  30-acre  farm;  five  cows,  fruit  and  gar¬ 
den;  willing  to  learn  vinegar  business;  must  be 
reliable,  good  habits  and  best  of  references; 
good  wages  and  future  to  right  party.  II.  B. 
MORGAN,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  by  widower;  strictly 
temperate;  has  tw’o  children,  9  and  11;  Prot¬ 
estant  preferred;  one-half  mile  to  village  and 
railroad;  on  bus  line  to  Rochester;  references 
given  and  required;  American  preferred.  RAY 
BENNETT,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


STEADY  POSITION  open  on  small  general  farm 
for  a  single  man  of  clean  habits,  good  milker, 
teamster,  willing  worker;  Protestant;  $40  per 
month,  good  home;  please  give  particulars, 
reference.  V.  D.  PARKER,  R.  1,  Avoca,  Steu¬ 
ben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer  on  shares  to  handle  dairy, 
chickens  and  crops;  farm  165  aeretf;  modern 
buildings  and  equipment;  must  have  capital 
enough  to  furnish  half  producing  stock.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2642,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Single  man,  industrious,  experi¬ 
enced;  state  wages  desired.  ROY'S  FRUIT 
FARM,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — March  1,  married  man  on  a  small 
fruit  farm;  wife  to  do  cooking;  must  be 
trustworthy  and  industrious.  BOX  119,  High¬ 
land,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Poultryman’s  assistant,  for  busy  sea¬ 
son,  beginning  not  later  than  March  1;  must 
have  either  school  training  or  some  practical 
experience;  wages  $40  a  month  with  board; 
reference  required.  Apply  to  BOX  B,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 


MAN  for  small  year  round  country  place,  one 
who  understands  gardening  and  is  also  will¬ 
ing  to  assist  with  housework;  $40  and  main¬ 
tenance  to  start;  character  reference  required. 
Address  BOX  432,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE  on  small  year  round 
country  place;  man  for  gardening  and  handy 
man;  woman  for  plain  cooking  and  housework; 
willing  to  pay  $75  and  maintenance  to  thor¬ 
oughly  capable  and  responsible  couple;  character 
references  required.  Address  BOX  432  Val¬ 
halla,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer  to  work  small 
general  farm;  owner  living  on  place,  but 
working  in  city  of  Kingston,  N.  Y. ;  married 
man;  part  time  domestic  service  of  wife  de¬ 
sired;  wages  $50  per  month,  rent  of  new  tenant 
bouse,  one  quart  milk,  wood;  if  results  -war¬ 
rant  will  consider  profit-sharing;  dry  hand 
milker;  references  required.  HENRY  F  DUN¬ 
BAR,  Ruby,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  young  man  for  poultry  farm; 

good  habits,  willing  worker,  well  and  strong; 
prefer  farm-raised  man;  experience  desirable, 
not  essential;  $50  month,  board  and  room.  A. 
H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultryman;  steady  position;  1,500 
layers  kept;  house,  fuel,  light,  garden;  must 
board  one  man;  state  age,  wages  expected  and 
charges  for  boarding  man.  S.  P.  POULTRY 
FARM,  Silver  Hill,  Md.;  Anacostia  Station, 
Washington,  D.  0. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  in  country;  good 
woman  or  girl,  without  children,  to  take  care 
of  home;  youngest  child  eight  years;  Christian 
preferred.  D.  DYKSTRA,  Croton-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— Young  farmer  and  wife  to  take  70- 
acre  farm,  stocked  and  equipped,  on  State 
road,  in  village,  near  two  cities;  prefer  to  sell 
stock  and  lease  farm,  but  the  right  party  can 
secure  it  advantageously;  owner  might  join  in 
financing;  will  require  references,  which  must 
be  definite  as  to  character,  ability,  habits,  also 
when  and  where  occupied  formerly.  Address 
ADVERTISER  2631,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WANTED — Farm  hand,  30-40,  single;  general 
farm  work;  four  cows,  two  horses;  state  ex¬ 
perience,  reference,  salary.  HUNER,  Route  4. 
Danbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Poultryman  (married)  who  is  not 
afraid  of  long  hours  and  hard  work,  under¬ 
stands  commercial  poultry  raising  on  a  paying 
basis,  on  an  egg  and  chick  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


DAIRYMAN  (33),  lifelong  experience,  A-l  but¬ 
ter-maker,  thoroughly  understands  the  care  of 
cows,  desires  position  on  gentleman’s  estate; 
will  be  at  your  service  March  1;  state  salary. 
ADVERTISER  2529,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  farm,  near  schools,  by 
Polander,  29,  married,  three  children;  under¬ 
stands  general  farming;  near  New  York  or 
Newark  preferred.  WALTER  ENDIAS,  Alla- 
muehy,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  27,  desires  position  as 
manager  of  modern  plant;  college  training  and 
eight  years’  experience,  covering  all  branches; 
satisfactory  references.  P.  O.  BOX  314,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


YOUNG  MAN  (22)  desires  work  as  helper  on 
poultry  farm;  understands  incubator,  killing 
and  dressing  fowl.  Write  A.  M.,  201  Oak  Ave., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FARM  MANAGER  —  Married,  three  children; 

experienced  in  purebred  stock,  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  showing  and  selling,  handling  help,  pri¬ 
vate  or  commercial  farm,  seeding,  manuring, 
harvesting  all  farm  and  garden  crops;  no  small 
proposition  considered.  ADVERTISER  2544. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  HERDSMAN  or  manager  will  be 
open  for  position;  experienced  in  certified 
milk  production,  feeding  for  results,  breeding, 
calf  raising  and  veterinary  work;  first-class 
references,  faithful  and  trustworthy.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2553,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  or  manager;  an  ener¬ 
getic,  practical,  up-to-date  man,  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  increasing  productivity  and  net  income 
of  larger  farms;  middle-aged,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  desires  change  of  position  between  now 
and  April  1.  ADVERTISER  2559,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  superintendent,  April  1;  married; 

understand  modern  machinery,  growing  crops, 
care  and  breeding  purebred  cattle;  references 
exchanged:  state  salary  and  privileges.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2503,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  working  manager  of* 

poultry  farm  by  practical  poultryman;  15 
years’  experience;  Cornell  College  training;  un 
derstands  the  business  thoroughly  in  all  its 
modern  features,  also  fruit  growing  and  general 
farming;  American:  married;  35  years  old;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  2504,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  practical  farm  or  es¬ 
tate  manager;  15  years’  experience,  supple¬ 
mented  by  Cornell  College  training;  understands 
the  business  thoroughly  in  all  its  modern  fea¬ 
tures;  no  proposition  is  too  large;  former  em¬ 
ployers  New-  York  City  business  men,  who  can 
be  seen;  American;  35  years  old;  I  am  not  a 
kid  glove  farmer.  ADVERTISER  2565,  care 
Rural  New’-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  age  33,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  thoroughly  experienced  and  reliable; 
farm-raised;  10  years’  practical  experience;  best 
of  references.  JOSEPH  FOX,  Route  19,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


AN  AMERICAN,  38,  married,  Catholic,  having 
sold  his  place,  is  open  for  position  as  gar¬ 
dener  or  foreman;  life  experience  as  farmer  and 
florist;  highest  recommendations.  ADVERTISER 
2587,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Responsible  poultry  position  by  a 
former  instructor  in  poultry  husbandry;'  14 
years’  practical  experience;  moderate  salary. 
NEW  WINDSOR  HOUSE,  R.  3,  Newburgh, 


YOUNG  MAN,  farm-raised,  short  course  grad¬ 
uate,  specializing  past  six  years  in  breeding 
and  exhibiting  poultry,  desires  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm  (exhibition  preferred);  references; 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  2583,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  with  16  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  would  like  to  connect  with  party 
who  appreciates  good  service;  single,  and  can 
produce  good  references.  ADVERTISER  2582, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  American  woman  (38)  wants  home  in 
country;  good  cook,  housekeeper,  governess, 
seamstress,  good  milker,  poultrywoman;  have 
two  daughters.  1S-13.  ADVERTISER  2000,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  —  Single;  40;  partnership  basis;  re¬ 
sults;  particular;  meals.  PROCTOR,  158  So. 
Fulton,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MECHANIC  wants  position  by  April  1; 

good  carpenter,  painter,  can  do  some  plumb¬ 
ing,  tin  work,  etc.;  own  tools;  understands 
farming,  gasoline  engines,  driving  Ford,  Ameri¬ 
can;  married:  small  family;  state  wages;  first- 
class  references.  ADVERTISER  2593,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  assistant  on  poultry  and 
fruit  farm;  married;  no  children;  experienced, 
handy  with  tools;  salary  and  percentage  or 
salary  considered.  ADVERTISER  2592,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Work  on  up-to-date  and  successfully 
managed  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  poultry  plant, 
having  about  2,500  birds  and  expect  to  raise  at. 
least  2.000  baby  chicks  coming  Spring;  eager 
to  learn  handling  of  baby  chicks;  present  em¬ 
ployed  on  leading  Eastern  poultry  farm;  expect 
moderate  wages;  give  full  particulars  as  to 
living  conditions,  etc.,  first  letter;  single; 
Christian;  no  cigarettes  or  drink.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  caretaker;  reliable,  neat,  wlfing 
couple;  no  children.  ADVERTISER  2617, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  267. 


Your  Seedsman’s 
Reputation  and  the 
Quality  It  Ensures 

ALL  of  the  seeds  that  you  purchase  are 
bought  entirely  upon  the  reputation  of 
w  the  seller.  You  cannot  judge  their  quality 
yourself  as  you  do  with  so  many  of  the  other 
commodities  you  buy.  Not  even  the  most 
thoroughly  trained  seedsman  or  horticulturist 
can  give  a  satisfactory  opinion  upon  their 
quality  without  exhaustive  tests. 

Thus  the  wise  and  experienced  buyer  inves¬ 
tigates  first  the  reputation  of  his  seedsman.  It 
is  his  best,  in  fact  his  only  assurance. 

The  business  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Company 
was  established  in  1847  and  has  been  built  to 
its  present  proportions  by  the  most  careful 
attention  to  quality.  The  third  generation  of 
Hendersons  are  in  charge  today  and  there  is 
something  more  than  just  a  plain  business 
relationship  existing  between  themselves, 
their  employees  and  their  customers. 

When  you  buy  Henderson’s  seeds  you  buy 
77  years  of  experience ;  you  buy  the  prestige 
and  reputation  of  years  of  successful  seed 
raising  and  selling;  you  buy  seeds  that  have 
behind  them  the  sentiment  brought  out  by 
many  years  of  careful,  conscientious  attention 
to  our  customers  and  their  wants. 

t  .  .  .  .  : 

The  very  smallest  part  of  your  farm  and 
garden  costs  is  represented  by  the  seeds,  but 
they  are  by  far  the  most  important  item. — 
Henderson’s  Seeds  are  Tested  Seeds. 


“Everything  for  the  Garden” 


Is  the  title  of  our  annual  catalogue.  It  is  really  a  book  of  176  pages,  replete 
with  garden  information,  16  color  plates,  and  over  a  thousand  half  tones, 
direct  from  photographs,  showing  actual  results  without  exaggeration. 


Special  Introductory  Offer 

To  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Henderson’s  Tested  Seeds,  we  have 
made  up  a  Henderson  Collection,  consisting  of  one  packet  each  of  the 
following  six  great  specialties:  •  * 

Ponderosa  Tomato  Henderson’s  Invincible  Asters 

Eclipse  Beet  Henderson’s  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies 

White  Tipped  Scarlet  Radish  Giant  Waved  Spencer  Sweet  Peas 

In  order  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  distribution  for  our  annual  catalogue, 
“Everything  for  the  Garden/9  we  make  the  following  unusual  offer:  Mail  us 
10c  and  we  will  send  you  the  catalogue,  together  with  this  remarkable 
“Henderson’s  Specialty  Collection.” 


EVERY  EMPTY  ENVELOPE  COUNTS  AS  CASH 


\ 


This  collection  is  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope  which,  when  emptied 
.  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  a  25c  cash  payment  on  any  order 

rv  \  J  •  J  1  11 
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for  seeds, #  plants  or  bulbs  amounting  to  one  dollar,  or  over. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 
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Well  Fed  and  Healthy  Farm  Young,  Stock 
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How  about 


“Give  me  [ 


LIGHT 

MEDIUM 

HEAVY 


]  Oil” 


Dangerous  word  juggling. 
And  why. 

m 

Many  Oil  Users  think  they  are  safe  in 
asking  merely  for  “light,”  “medium,” 
or  “heavy”  oil.  If  you  feel  that  way  too,  here 
are  some  facts  which  will  interest  you: 

One  well-known  “heavy”  oil  has  the  same 
body  at  I50°F  (average  crank-case  tempera¬ 
ture)  as  another  well-known  “light”  oil.  Two 
well-known  “light”  oils  are  equally  far  apart 
in  body.  Among  oils  classified  as  “light,” 

-  “medium,”  and  “heavy”  there  exists  a  wide 
variation.  There  are  no  accepted  standards  for 
light,  medium  and  heavy  oils. 

In  asking  for  “light  oil”  you  run  the  risk  of 
getting  “light”  oil  today,  “medium”  oil  next 
week,  and  “heavy”  oil  before  the  month  is  out. 

That  is  why  more  farmers  than  ever  before 
are  following  the  Chart  and  buying  only  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  for  their  automobiles,  motor 
trucks,  tractors  and  farm  lighting  equipment. 

There’s  always  a  dealer  nearby  who  has  the 
several  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  and  the 
Chart  of  Recommendations.  He  can  tell  you 
the  correct  grade  or  grades  for  your  automo¬ 
bile  and  other  equipment. 

Farmers  find  the  15 — 30 — and  55  gallon 
steel  drums  ideal  for  their  use.  Next  time  you 
are  in  town  see  how  durable  and  convenient 
they  are. 

Not  a  By-product 

Unlike  9  out  of  10  oils  offered  you,  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  is  produced  from  crude  stocks  chosen 
primarily  for  their  lubricating  value — not  for 
gasoline  yield.  This  distinct  specialization  in 
lubricating  oils  has  won  for  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company  it^  world-wide  recognition  as  the 
outstanding  authority  on  correct  lubrication. 

You  will  never  get  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  econ¬ 
omy  until  you  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil.  Tou 
cannot  expect  full  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  results 
until  you  make  the  Chart  your  guide. 
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Mobiloil 


Make  the  chart  your  guide 


Address  our 
nearest  branch: 


Fair  Retail  Price— 30c  a  Quart 

When  the  dealer  sells  a  quart  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  for  less  than  30c,  he  does  not  make 
his  fair,  reasonable  profit. 

Lower  prices  often  accompany  substitution 
of  low-quality  oil  for  genuine  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil. 

Prices  are  slightly  higher  in  Canada,  the 
Southwest,  and  the  Far  West. 

TRACTOR  LUBRICATION : 

The  correct  engine  lubricant  for  the  FORDSON* 
TRACTOR  is  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "BB”  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A”  in  winter.  The 
correct  oil  for  all  #ther  tractors  is  specified  in  our 
Chart.  Ask  for  it  at  vour  dealer’s. 


New  York  ( Main  Office) 

Indianapolis 

Milwaukee 


Boston 

Minneapolis 


Chicago 

Buffalo 

Rochester 


Philadelphia 
Des  Moines 


Detic.'t 

Dallas 

Oklahoma  City 


Pittsburgh 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 


Chart  of 
Recommendations 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  and  com¬ 
mercial  cars  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 

How  to  B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

Read  the  BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB” 
Chart:  E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendation  shpuld 
be  followed  during  the  entire  period  when  freezing 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

This  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  on 
correct  automobile  lubrication. 
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1922 

1921 

1920 

1919 

1919 

NAMES  OF 
AUTOMOBILES  AND 
MOTOR  TRUCKS . 

j  Summer  1 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

E 

E 

3 

03 

Winter  j 

|  Summer 

Winter 

J  Summer 

J  Winter  j 

Allen . ' 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Apperson . (8  cyl.) .  • 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Biddle . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Brewster . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

\rc 

Arc 

Cadillac  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Chalmers . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Chandler  Six . 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

••  (Model  490,  G,  Be  Lt.  Del.) 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Ire 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

“  . All  Other  Models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Crawford . - 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Cunningham . . . 

A 

A 

A  ’ 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

**  .  . All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Dodge  Brothers . . . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Art. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

F 

F. 

E 

E 

E 

L 

E 

b 

E 

E 

BB 

BB 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

**  **  All  Other  Models 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

d  . (12  cyl.) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  . (5  ton) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

**  • . All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

.... 

"  . (2  ton) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

41  . (5  ton) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

“  . All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Keystone . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

»- 

A 

A 

“  "  ...  .All  Other  Models 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc, 

La  Fayette - (Indianapolis).. . 

A 

A 

A 

A 
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Transmission  and  Differential: 

For  their  correct  lubrication,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “C,” 
“CC”  or  Mobilubricant  as  recommended  by  complete  Chart 
available  at  all  dealers. 
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A  Discussion  of  This  Co-operative  Business 


As  Started  in  D.  L.  Hartman’s  Article 


is  Hartman’s  Attitude  Selfish? 

ELFISHNESS  AND  INDIVIDUAL¬ 
ISM. — I  have  followed  Mr.  Hartman’s 
story  with  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
and  I  have  also  digested  it.  And  my 
digestion  is  very  good,  as  also  is  my 
assimilation.  I  had  also  read  the 
Hope  Farm  man's  discouraging  experience  with 
the  Paterson  market.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  both  articles.  But  to  say.  as  did  A.  C.  C.. 
on  page  52,  that  Mr.  Hartman’s  spirit  of  individ¬ 
ualism  is  the  spirit  of  selfishness  is  not  putting  the 
case  in  very  gentle  form.  Selfishness  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  all  enterprise.  Without  Selfishness  there 
would  he  no  progress.  If  individualism  is  selfish¬ 
ness,  it  has  all  inventions  and  all  great  forward 


believe  in  co-operation.  If  an  ambition  to  excel  in 
all  good  things  is  selfishness,  let  us  pray  for  more 
selfishness  of  that  kind. 

CO-OPERATIVE  TYRANNY.  —  If  co-operation 
such  as  I  have  cited  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  the  consumers  to  use  more  and  better 
products  at  a  living  price  for  the  producer,  I  am  for 
it.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  co-operation  such  as 
exists  among  the  coal  miners  and  the  coal  mine 
owners  has  no  other  reason  for  living  than  to  cause 
the  unfortunate  public  to  suffer,  the  sooner  we  put 
the  seal  of  our  emphatic  disapproval  on  that  kind 
of  co-operation  the  better  for  all  of  us.  Such  men 
as  Mr.  Hartman  are  in  advance  of  the  procession. 
They  are  not  satisfied  to  be  trailers. .  I  take  off  my 
hat  to  such  leaders,  and  I  shall  do  my  small  share 


Surely  he  does  not,  or  he  would  not  so  boldly  launch 
out  into  a  generalization  on  the  whole  marketing 
question  and  censure  The  It.  N.-Y.  for  the  active 
campaign  it  has  waged  for  years  to  get  growers  to 
co-operate  and  form  marketing  agencies. 

COLLECTIVE  WORK. — Perhaps  the  farm  papers 
have  not  all  appealed  to  the  best  there  is  in  farmers 
in  this  campaign,  but.  something  radical  has  been 
necessary  to  stir  them  up  and  bring  some  action. 
The  individualism  of  which  Mr.  Hartman  boasts 
may  be  fine  for  one  so  fortunately  located  as  he  is. 
but  might  almost  be  pronounced  a  curse  in  the  case 
of  the  great  majority  of  growers  who  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  have  any  hand  in  the  actual  marketing  of  their 
crops.  It  is  this  individualism  which  makes  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  a  producer  to  have  to  be  “knocked  down 
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movements  to  its  credit.  I  even  believe  that  selfish¬ 
ness  is  the  prime  factor  in  all  co-operation. 

ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION.— For  my  part  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  co-operate  with  my  neighbors 
if  they  showed  a  desire  to  come  lip  to  my  standard. 
But  I  am  too  individualistic  to  bring  my  standards 
to  the  low  level  of  the  ambitionless  crowd.  Is  not 
co-operation  such  as  obtains  with  the  citrus  fruit 
growers  of  California,  or  the  apple  growers  of  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Washington,  and  the  onion  growers  of 
Texas,  selfishness  in  the  mass?  I  believe  in  well- 
organized  co-operation  where  there  is  enough  of  a 
given  commodity  in  a  community  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  command  a  living  price  for  a  standardized 
product.  But  in  States  where  the  holdings  are  com¬ 
paratively  small,  and  the  growers  are  isolated,  in¬ 
dividualism  will  prevail  for  many  years  to  come. 

DIFFERENT  STANDARDS.— If  my  timid  neigh¬ 
bor  is  satisfied  to  receive  15  cents  to  20  cents  per 
quart  from  the  retailer  for  his  strawberries,  while 
I  get  directly  from  the  consumer  50  cents  per  quart 
for  mine,  there  is  no  common  ground  for  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  us,  however  much  said  neighbor  may 


in  holding  up  their  hands  while  they  hold  aloft  the 
noble  standard  having  “ Better ”  for  their  device. 
Shall  we,  who  honor  and  respect  progress,  forever 
sacrifice  our  ideals  to  the  boisterous  demands  of  the 
market  place?  Or  shall  we,  as  men  who  have  a 
mission,  strive  for  the  better  things? 

Massachusetts.  louis  craton. 

Selling  from  a  Distance 

INDIVIDUAL  RESULTS. — I  belong  to  the  great 
army  of  producers  who  must  market  by  the  refriger¬ 
ator  car  route  through  the  regular  channels  of  trade 
and  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  price.  Mr.  Hart¬ 
man  seems  to  be  fortunately  located  for  marketing 
his  strawberries  and  other  produce  on  the  Miami 
market  during  the  height  of  the  tourist  season,  when 
trade  is  brisk.  Ilis  methods  sound  good  and  lie 
appears  to  be  on  safe  ground  as  long  as  he  sticks  to 
bis  own  particular  style  of  marketing.  But  I  won¬ 
der  if  he  realizes  that  the  quantity  of  fruit  and 
produce  marketed  after  his  plan  is  only  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  compared  with  the  vast  quantities 
shipped  in  ca riots  from  th.*'  great  producing  centers? 


and  kicked  in  the  slats.”  as  (1.  Harold  Rowell  used 
to  say.  before  he  will  join  a  growers’  association. 
But  once  producers  are  tied  up  to  a  co-operative 
marketing  organization  their  sense  of  fairness  and 
square  dealing  may  be  depended  upon  to  assert 
itself,  and  there  is  no  taint  of  labor  union  tactics, 
of  which  Mr.  Hartman  cdtuplains.  Everyone  who 
has  followed  the  development  of  the  co-operative 
movement  in  this  country  knows,  for  instance,  of 
the  high  ideals  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers’ 
Exchange.  This  organization  stands  for  absolute 
fairness  to  all  concerned  in  the  handling  of  citrus 
fruits  from  producer  to  consumer  and  is  largely 
patterned  after  by  newer  organizations. 

THE  LARGER  VIEW. — I  think  if  Mr.  Hartman 
would  visit  other  sections  and  talk  with  producers 
he  would  get  a  larger  view  of  the  marketing  prob¬ 
lem.  He  would  learn  that  individualism  is  losing 
out  in  the  Appalachian  section  of  West  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  where  the  peach  and  apple  orchards  of 
the  writer  and  his  brothers  are  located,  and  also  to 
a  still  greater  extent  in  the  Far  West. 

CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS. — For  the  past  four 
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seasons  I  have  had  a  chalice  to  observe  the  har¬ 
vesting  and  shipping  of  the  orange  crop  of  Southern 
California  and  the  table  grape  crop  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  The  output  of  both  kinds  of  fruit 
is  enormous,  running  up  into  many  thousands  of 
cars  each  year.  The  orange  growers,  as  everyone 
knows,  are  well  organized ;  the  table  grape  growers 
are  still  individualists,  contrary  to  popular  opinion 
in  the  East.  The  marketing  of  the  orange  crop  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  a  smooth  and  orderly  way,  and  the  grower 
loses  little  sleep,  as  he  knows  he  is  backed  by  a  pow¬ 
erful  organization,  and  while  he  may  not  always  get 
paying  prices  for  his  fruit  he  lias  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  he  is  getting  all  the  market  warrants,  based 
on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  table  grape 
grower  is  in  a  very  different  position.  Accustomed 
to  depend  on  local  buyers  to  purchase  the  fruit  on 
the  basis  of  so  much  a  ton,  delivered  at  the  packing 
houses  of  the  buyers,  the  growers  have  pi’ovided  no 
marketing  facilities  of  their  own.  Last  Fall,  with 
money  tight  and  fruit  of  all  kinds  plentiful  in  the 
East,  and  faced  by  a  car  shortage,  the  buyers  laid 
down  on  the  job.  The  growers  were  helpless.  Prob¬ 
ably  not  one  in  a  hundred  had  a  packing  house  in 
which  to  pack  his  fruit  for  shipment,  and  at  the  late 
date  when  his  dilemma  became  fully  apparent  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  could  have  obtained  packages  even  if 
he  was  equipped  with  a  packing  house.  Finally, 
firms  doing  a  commission  business,  which  had  been 
closely  watching  the  situation,  stepped  in,  hastily 
rented  or  otherwise  acquired  buildings  for  packing, 
and  opened  up  for  business.  The  growers  flocked  to 
these  houses  with  their  fruit,  until  the  houses  were 
swamped  and  the  operators  had  to  call  a  halt  on 
picking.  From  this  time  on  harvesting  dragged 
until  frosts  and  rains  put  an  end  to  operations,  with 
tons  of  fruit  still  ou  the  vines. 

THE  COMMISSION  BASIS.— On  the  commission 
basis  some  growers  got  fair  returns,  but  many  got 
red  ink.  One  of  the  best  growers  of  my  acquain¬ 
tance  told  me  his  returns  would  average  about  $40 
a  ton.  Another  grower  with  a  heavy  crop  of  good 
fruit  quit  the  season  owing  the  packing  house  $1,000 
for  packages  and  packing  charges,  was  out  the  en¬ 
tire  cost  of  harvesting,  and  still  had  about  30  tons 
of  grapes  on  the  vines.  But  the  table  grape  grow¬ 
ers  are  taking  their  medicine  manfully,  and  have 
industriously  set  to  work  to  organize.  What  other 
solution  is  there  to  the  problem?  What  chance  un¬ 
der  present  conditions  has  the  individualist  who 
must  market  his  crop  with  the  refrigerator  car  as 
the  unit,  whether  he  is  3,000  miles  from  market  or 
only  300?  More  power  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  in  the  cam 
paign  to  stir  producers  to  the  proper  course  of  ac¬ 
tion,  which  for  the  great  mass  of  growers  means  co¬ 
operative  organization.  s.  h.  fulton. 

California. 

Another  Version  of  Marketing 

DULL  TIMES. — It  was  with  great  interest  that  I 
read  the  Hope  Farm  man’s  notes  on  his  trip  to  Pat¬ 
erson  market.  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  it  in  his 
notes,  as  I  saw  him  at  the  market.  He  certainly  did 
pick  a  poor  time  to  come  down.  In  any  business,  as 
everyone  knows,  there  are  times  when  it  is  dull. 
Every  year  there  is  a  time,  from  four  to  six  weeks, 
when  the  produce  market  is  filled  to  overflowing. 
If  the  Hope  Farm  man  had  taken  a  trip  in  the 
Spring  or  any  time  up  to  August  1,  he  would  have 
seen  a  great  difference. 

BUYING  FOR  SALE.— I  do  not  think  he  should 
judge  the  market  from  onfe  trip,  nor  should  he  judge 
the  people  on  the  market  from  tye  experiences 
Thomas  had  with  the  “rat-faced  man,”  as  there  are 
“rat-faced  men”  in  any  business.  And,  what,  is  more, 
any  business  makes  its  money  in  its  buying  as  well 
as  selling.  For  instance,  if  the  retail  price  of  an 
article  is  so  mec\  and  a  man  can  buy  it  wholesale 
at  a  little  les  man  someone  else,  he  is  that  much 
ahead  of  the  game. 

SQUARE  DEALING.— I  have  been  going  to  Pater¬ 
son  market  for  about  20  years,  and  my  father  went 
before  me.  I  am  selling  to  some  of  the  same  people 
that  he  did.  I  have  made  some  very  good  friends  on 
the  market  just  by  putting  up  an  honest  package 
and  not  trying  to  get  the  best  of  them.  There  is  one 
buyer  of  a  store  on  the  East  Side  who  handles  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  very  best.  He  will  often  telephone  his 
order  before  I  leave  home  in  the  evening.  If  I  do 
not  have  all  the  things  he  wants,  or  do  not  think 
what  I  have  would  satisfy  him.  I  buy  them  for  him. 
Often  I  do  not  see  him.  excepting  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  when  he  pays  for  the  week.  I  have  never  made 
any  money  on  the  things  I  buy  for  him.  even  though 
it  means  a  little  extra  trouble.  But  he  is  a  good 
customer  and  I  can  always  depend  on  him  to  buy 
from  me  and  pay  a  good  price. 
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ADVANCE  ORDERS. — There  are  one  or  two  Ital¬ 
ian  peddlers  who  often,  if  things  are  scarce,  come 
around  the  night  before,  tell  me  what  they  want, 
and  ask  me  to  tell  a  certain  person  to  save  them 
what  they  want,  and  if  they  do  not  have  it  for  me 
to  try  to  buy  it  for  them  from  some  other  person. 
Sometimes  they  set  a  limit  on  the  price ;  other  times 
they  tell  me  to  buy  it  at  any  price.  It  all  depends 
on  what  it  is  and  how  badly  they  want  it.  Is  it  any 
trouble?  Yes,  it  is  some,  but  I  sell  to  these  same 
peddlers  three  times  a  week  from  the  first  of  May 
Until  November,  and  then  once  a  week  as  long  as 
our  Winter  carrots  last,  and  they  never  complain 
about  the  price. 

REGULAR  CUSTOMERS.— There  are  several 
people  who  stop  on  their  way  along  the  walk  and 
ask  how  many  dozen  of  asparagus  I  have  for  them, 
or,  in  tomato  season,  how  many  baskets  I  have 
saved  for  them,  and  never  ask  about  the  price.  I 
do  not  always  have  all  they  want,  but  they  do  not 
complain.  Sometimes  I  save  more  than  they  need. 
Then  they  ask  me  to  try  to  sell  the  extra  quantity, 
but  if  I  cannot  they  take  it  anyway.  Of  course 
there  are  plenty  of  people  who  will  get  the  best  of 
you  if  they  can,  but  that  is  true  in  any  business. 
One  morning  last  year  there  were  two  girls  down  to 
market  with  a  small  load.  They  were  young  girls 
about  13  and  15.  They  should  have  been  home  in 
bed,  as  the  market  is  no  place  for  children.  When 
the  market  clerk  went  to  collect  the  market  fee  they 
were  all  sold  out.  The  older  one  put  her  hand  in 
her  coat  pocket  to  get  out  her  money,  and  found  it 
was  gone.  They  looked  all  around,  but  could  not 
find  it  anywhere,  so  the  girl  began  to  cry.  By  that 
time  quite  a  crowd  had  gathered,  and  the  clerk 
asked  her  how  much  she  had  lost.  She  said  about 
$16,  and  no  doubt  it  was  quite  a  lot  to  her.  The 
clerk  took  off  his  hat  and  said.  “Come  on  boys,  half 
a  dollar  won’t  hurt  anyone,”  and  passed  his  hat 
among  the  crowd.  Well,  the  girl  got  more  than  the 
load  brought.  neae  demarest. 

New  Jersey. 


Milk  Supply  at  a  Sanitarium 

THE  picture  on  first  page  shows  a  group  of  Ayr¬ 
shire  grade  cows,  kept  for  milk  production  at 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Sanitarium,  in  Northern  New 
York.  This  life  insurance  company  maintains  a 
sanitarium  for  those  of  its  employes  who  suffer  from 
tuberculosis,  and  the  question  of  a  pure  milk  supply 
became  important.  Ayrshires,  both  purebred  and 
grades,  are  kept,  and  have  proved  very  satisfactory. 
The  following  story  is  related  to  show  the  quality  of 
Ayrshire  milk : 

Prior  to  the  purchase  of  our  initial  herd  we  had  been 
buying  a  very  good  milk  which  had  quite  a  yellow  cast 
as  it  stood  in  the  glass.  This  milk  was  used  in  the 
dining  rooms  and  on  all  the  patients’  tables.  When  we 
brought  our  very  white  Ayrshire  milk  into  use,  we 
immediately  had  vociferous  complaints  from  nearly  all 
our  patients  that  we  must  be  feeding  them  skim-milk, 
because  they  had  previously  been  getting  milk  with  a 
tine  golden  color,  and  now  the  milk  had  no  such  color 
at  all.  It  finally  became  necessary  to  meet  the  patients 
in  a  group  and  explain  just  what  had  happened,  and 
that  the  Ayrshire  milk  which  they  were  then  getting 
from  our  own  cows  had  a  slightly  higher  fat  content 
than  did  the  milk  they  had  been  previously  drinking. 
So  far  as  can  be  recalled,  that  is  the  only  criticism  that 
lias  ever  been  made  of  our  choice  of  milk,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  letters  come  from  ex-patients  who  desire  to 
know  the  kind  of  milk  they  had,  in  order  that  when 
they  are  well  enough  situated  they  may  have  a  cow  that 
will  produce  that  kind  of  milk. 

The  appearance  of  the  cows  shown  in  the  picture 
will  indicate  the  prepotency  of  the  Ayrshire  bulls. 
These  cows,  representing  the  blood  of  various 
breeds,  all  show  the  characteristic  Ayrshire  type. 


Wide  Sleds  not  Wanted 

1IIAVE  wagons,  sleighs  and  a  Ford.  My  business 
is  trying  to  make  both  ends  meet  on  a  large  New 
York  farm  that  is  mine.  I  have  had  40  years  of 
hard  sledding  in  my  life,  in  Montana,  Vermont,  and 
here  on  the  old  East  Line,  Saratoga  County.  When 
I  was  teaming  in  the  mining  country  (Red  Moun¬ 
tain)  in  Montana,  back  in  1SS9,  I  tried  the  4-ft.  8-in. 
track,  and  soon  saw  my  mistake.  The  only  place 
this  works  right  is  in  the  timber  belt,  where  they 
ice  the  roads  and  keep  them  free  from  snow. 
Experience  shows  us  that  a  team  of  farm  horses 
driven  side  by  side  make  a  path  from  2  ft.  S  in.  to 
3  ft.  6  in.  wide.  They  are  the  power  that  packs  the 
snow  down  to  hold  up  the  sleigh.  If  the  sleigh  is 
wider  than  this  it  is  running  in  loose  snow.  A  team 
on  a  wagon  travels  inside  of  the  wagon  tracks.  This 
reason  alone  should  settle  the  question.  It  would 
be  much  harder  to  turn  with  a  wide-track  sleigh,  as 
each  runner  would  have  1  ft.  more  leverage  on  the 
tongue.  Also,  a  wide  track  sleigh  must  be  made  a 
great  deal  heavier,  as  the  4-ft.  8-in.  beam  will  need 
to  be  twice  as  strong  as  a  2-ft.  10-in.  beam,  which  is 


standard  here,  as  the  front  bolster  gets  its  pivot  in 
the  center  of  the  sleigh.  The  clearance  of  a  sleigh 
is  9  in.  How  long  could  they  run  in  an  auto  track 
which  must  go  to  the  ground?  A  foot  and  a  half  of 
drifted  snow  would  put  them  both  out  of  business. 
Also,  I  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Hall,  page  121,  turn 
out  of  a  9-in.  rut. 

The  1920  census  shows  over  163,000  dairy  farms 
in  this  State.  They  will  average  three  sleighs  to 
the  farm,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  cities  and  towns. 
In  Northern  New  York  look  at  what  it  would  cost 
to  scrap  them,  as  our  present  sleighs  are  not  strong 
enough  to  widen.  I  figure  the  cost  from  fifty  to  sev¬ 
enty-five  million  dollars,  and  where  could  I  buy  the 
wide  ones? 

Mr.  Hall  says  he  would  be  glad  to  widen  out  his 
sleighs.  Let  him  try  it.  with  blacksmiths  charging 
$1  an  hour,  and  let  us  know  how  he  comes  out.  It 
costs  me  $3  to  get  a  team  of  horses  shod.  Before 
the  war,  $1.20.  I  paid  $9.50  to  get  a  front  buggy 
wheel  respoked  and  tire  set.  As  to  putting  runners 
on  our  wagons,  that  has  been  tried.  Let  him  try  it 
and  see  if  he  can  keep  right  side  up.  But  why  not 
put  the  sleighs  out  of  business  entirely,  and  only 
use  wagons? 

My.  Hall  does  not  say  in  what  part  of  New  York 
he  lives.  When  he  says  the  majority  of  the  farmers 
have  autos  he  is  correct.  They  also,  in  my  part  of 
the  State,  know  enough  to  try  not  to  buck  snow 
with  them.  He  adds  they  would  be  glad  to  have  this 
made  a  law.  lie  does  not  refer  to  Saratoga  County, 
as  I  do  not  think  he  can  find  one  farmer  to  agree 
with  him.  I  do  not  include  back-to-the-lamfers  or 
city  farmers,  of  which  we  have  plenty. 

I  have  lived  on  the  old  East  Line  road  for  the 
last  23  years,  and  with  one  exception  I  never  saw 
n  Winter  pass  but  we  had  to  leave  the  road.  To 
illustrate,  a  week  ago  last  Tuesday  the  mail  carrier, 
after  two  days  non-appearance,  owing  to  the  Sara¬ 
toga  and  Schenectady  State  roads  being  blocked, 
although  Saratoga  County  supervisors  up  to  date 
have  appropriated  $5,000  to  keep  the  main  State 
roads  opened,  ’phoned  the  town  superintendent  of 
roads  to  open  the  road  north  of  my  house,  which  I 
had  been  obliged  to  leave,  and  had  a  good  road 
through  the  fields,  but  it  made  the  road  about  200  ft. 
further  for  him  to  travel.  I  deliver  my  milk  to  the 
trolley  for  Schenectady  two  miles  from  my  place; 
must  be  there  at  8:25  a.  m.  So  far  I  have  never 
missed  connections,  so  you  can  see  the  road  was 
passable  for  me.  On  my  return  last  Tuesday  I 
found  five  men  and  a  team  busy  shoveling  the  road 
out 

The  superintendent  asked  me  what  I  thought 
about  it.  I  said :  “The  boys  want  to  work,  don't 
they?  Go  to  it,  but  I  doubt  if  there  will  ever  a  team 
pass  through  it.”  They  worked  hard  all  day  and 
got  through  one-sixth  of  a  mile  about  quitting  time 
at  a  cost  of  $20.80.  That  night  a  wind  came  up  and 
there  has  not  been  a  team  through  the  road  up  to 
date,  and  will  not  be  till  Spring.  We  still  have 
February  and  March  to  hear  from. 

As  I  write  this,  January  31,  it  is  snowing,  a  good 
west  wind,  with  State  roads  banked  4  ft.  high  on 
both  sides  of  a  one-way  track.  As  it  is  now,  you 
will  only  be  able  to  hear  from  Saratoga  County  by 
wireless,  but  I  will  still  be  delivering  my  milk  to 
the  trolley,  as  there  is  no  State  road  between  me 
and  it.  fkank  e.  weed. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  reported  that  Assemblyman  Joiner 
of  Wyoming  County  has  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  require  that  after  January  1,  1925,  the  run¬ 
ners  of  the  sleighs  must  be  4  ft.  8  in.  apart,  or  the 
same  width  as  automobiles.  Violation  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  statute  would  be  made  a  misdemeanor  pun¬ 
ishable  by  a  fine  of  $10. 


In  Favor  of  Wide  Tires 

I  would  like  to  commend,  also  add  to,  the  article  on 
page  121,  by  Frank  F.  Hall,  in  regard  to  the  widening 
of  sleighs.  The  main  argument  used  in  favor  of  their 
being  widened  is  that  it  would  make  it  much  better  for 
the  using  of  automobiles,  trucks,  etc-.,  in  Winter.  This 
is  all  very  true,  but  it  would  also  make  it  much  better 
for  the  using  of  horses  and  sleighs,  as  well.  I  said, 
more  than  30  years  ago,  long  before  the  auto  came  into 
use,  that  I  wished  there  might  be  a  law  compelling 
farmers  to  widen  their  sleighs.  It  is  quite  difficult  for 
the  heavy  teams  now  used  on  the  farms  to  walk,  to  say 
nothing  about  trotting,  in  the  narrow  snow  track  as  it 
is  now,  and  in  going  over  snowbanks  the  narrow  track 
is  mainly  responsible  for  horses  crowding,  which  we 
have  all  had  more  or  less  experience  with.  Larger 
loads  could  be  drawn  with  much  less  danger  of  tip¬ 
ping  over,  and  in  the  Spring  when  the  roads  break  up 
and  the  banks  get  soft,  how  much  better  it  would  be  to 
have  the  track  as  wide  as  a  wagon  than  to  have  the 
wheels  cutting  off  on  each  side,  and  the  horses  trying 
to  keep  on  a  high  ridge  in  the  middle.  Of  course  this 
applies  more  to  the  back  country  districts  than  to  the 
main  improved  roads  that  are  kept  cleared  of  snow  at 
quite  a  heavy  expense.  F.  B.  I. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  value  of  legumes  as  sources  of  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  elements  to  feed  both  our  soils  and  our 
animals  has  been  written  about  and  discussed  from 
nearly  every  angle  during  the  last  few  years,  until 
we  have  all  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  last 
word  must  have  been  said.  Every  farmer  realizes, 
if  he  stops  to  think  at  all.  that  these  wonderful 
plants  are  our  best  friends.  We  know  that  they 
furnish  a  source  of  protein  in  our  feeding  ration, 
and  of  course  that  is  always  the  most  expensive 
element  to  buy  on  the  market — cottonseed  meal, 
gluten,  oilmeal,  etc.,  being  more  costly  than  corn, 
hominy,  oats,  barley  and  the  like. 

We  also  know  that  these  same  plants  have  that 
peculiar  ability  of  extracting  the  free  nitrogen  from 
the  airy  of  which  four-fifths  is  nitrogen,  by  means  of 
the  nodules  on  the  roots,  and  adding  this  to  the  soil, 
thus  enriching  instead  of  depleting 
our  soil  fertility.  All  this  is  an 
old  story  in  these  days  of  experiment 
station  results,  and  the  teachings  of 
our  colleges  of  agriculture,  extension 
schools,  farmers’  institutes,  etc.,  until 
today  no  one  disputes  the  statement 
that  the  clover  plant  is  the  farmer’s 
best  friend.  However  much  this  state¬ 
ment  may  be  true,  it  is  interesting  to 
know  still  more  of  this  plant  that  is  so 
insidiously  working  itself  into  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  thinking  farmers  of  the 
present,  and  to  know  by  comparison 
with  other  sources  of  nitrogen  just 
hoie  valuable  the  clover  plant  may  be 
to  us  in  our  farming  operations. 

Realizing  that  the  market  price  of 
nitrogen  is  not  a  fixed  item,  fluctuating 
-as  other  commodities  vary  according 
to  supply  and  demand,  as  well  as  the 
manipulations  of  those  in  greater  or 
less  control  of  the  situation,  the  best 
means  of  conveying  the  value  of  clover 
as  a  soil  builder  is  by  comparing  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  added  to  the  soil 
by  the  two  methods  i  one  the  growing 
of  the  clover  plant,  and  the  other  the 
purchase  of  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer 
sack. 

Having  asked  many  times  in  many 
parts  of  New  York  State,  what  the 
nitrogen  content  of  the  average  “com¬ 
plete  fertilizer”  used  by  the  general 
farmer  of  this  State  might  be,  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  more  farmers  are  using 
a  fertilizer  containing  2  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen  than  any  other  combination  or 
analysis.  This  is  a  fact  that  few  will 
contradict,  whether  they  approve  of  it 
or  not.  Granting  this  statement,  we 
will  also  have  to  agree  that  the  aver¬ 
age  application  of  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers  is  around  200  lbs.  per  acre.  As¬ 
suming  that  the  cost  per  ton  of  a  fairly 
good  mixture,  a  2-8-10,  a  so-called 
“leader”  by  one  of  our  large  fertilizer 
concerns,  to  be  between  $35  and  $10 
this  season,  can  a  farmer  afford  to  buy  nitrogen 
from  this  source,  or  might  he  better  secure  his  needs 
from  the  common  Red  clover  plant? 

1  he  average  amount  of  clover  seed  used  per  acre 
in  New  York  State  is  not  far  from  six  quarts,  and 
the  market  price  of  clover  from  our  best,  most  reli¬ 
able  source,  is  $16.20  per  bushel  at  this  writing.  Tn 
the  first  case,  using  the  nitrogen  from  a  2-8-10  fer¬ 
tilizer,  our  actual  cost  per  acre  for  a  200-lb.  applica¬ 
tion  would  be  between  $3.50  and  $1  per  acre,  since 
the  average  application  of  200  lbs.  is,  of  course,  one- 
tenth  of  a  ton,  quoted  at  $35  or  more  per  ton.  The 
actual  cost  of  seeding  our  clover  per  acre,  using  six 
quarts  of  clover  at  $16.20  per  bushel,  is  about  $3  pet- 
acre.  So  much  for  the  cost ;  now,  what  are  the  re¬ 


our  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  we  are 
informed  on  the  best  of  authority  that  a  good  crop 
of  clover,  which  would  cut  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre 
if  harvested  in  the  usual  manner,  would  return  to 
the  soil,  if  all  plowed  under  shortly  before  haying 
time,  as  much  nitrogen  as  we  would  derive  from  a 
2,400-lb.  application  per  acre  of  a  2  per  cent  nitrogen 
fertilizer,  or  12  times  as  much  as  the  average  farmer 
is  applying. 

If  this  seems  an  extravagant  waste  of  a  valuable 
feed  for  bur  animals,  we  may  cut  this  hay,  feed  it 
to  our  stock,  and  return  the  manure  to  the  same 
clover  sod,  using  it  as  economically  and  wisely  as 
possible,  and  we  would  still  return  as  much  nitrogen 
to  the  soil  as  would  be  secured  by  a  1,600-lb.  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  2  per  cent  nitrogen  fertilizer. 

But  how  about  that  other  part  of  our  “complete 
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fertilizer,”  the  phosphorus  and  potash?  Much  might 
be  said  concerning  the  value  or  the  need  of  these 
two  elements  in  New  York  State  farming,  hut  suffice 
it  to  say  at  this  time  that  the  organic  matter  or 
humus  derived  from  this  practice  is  of  as  much 
benefit  to  us  in  crop  production  as  the  nitrogen 
secured,  and  certainly  would  equal  the  benefit  de¬ 
rived  from  the  two  last-named  ingredients. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  then  is  that 
we  can  pay  almost  any  price  for  clover  seed,  even 
as  high  as  $40  per  bushel,  as  was  the  case  three 
years  ago,  probably  the  highest  on  record,  before  we 
can  afford  to  omit  this  wonderful  plant  from  our 
program  and  turn  to  the  fertilizer  sack  as  a  source 
of  nitrogen.  i.  n.  c.  cook. 


REFERRING  to  a  recent  article  on 
the  use  of  glucose  for  automobile 
radiators,  permit  me  to  call  attention 
to  what  must  have  been  a  misprint  of 
the  figures.  Glucose  has  a  specific 
gravity  much  higher  than  that  of 
water,  and  therefore  1*4  pints  of  it 
should  weigh  considerably  more  than 
1  lb.  r  purchased  some  confectioners’ 
glucose  and  found,  with  some  rather 
crude  scales,  that  one  pint  of  it 
weighed  1  lb.  1)  oz.  On  this  basis  1 '4 
pints  would  weigh  about  2  lbs.  6  oz. 

Before  jumping  to  the  conclusion 
that  glucose  would  solve  one  of  my 
difficulties,  I  tried  a  few  experiments, 
with  results  as  follows:  The  experi¬ 
ments  were  conducted  out  of  doors,  in 
square,  4-oz.,  screw-capped,  glass  bot¬ 
tles.  A  20  per  cent  (1  :4)  by  volume 
solution  of  glucose  was  quite  stiff  at 
18°  F.,  so  that  it  held  together  when 
the  bottle  was  inverted.  At  2°  F.  it 
was  so  hard  that  a  tenpenny  nail  could 
not  be  pushed  into  it.  The  bottle,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  broken  by  the  expansion. 

A  25  per  cent  (1 :3)  solution  of  the 
glucose-  showed  only  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  20  per  cent  solution  in 
its  behavior  at  low  temperatures.  A 
solution  made  up  one  part  glucose,  one 
part  denatured  alcohol  and  four  parts 
water  (all  by  volume)  showed  a 
marked  improvement  over  the  two  test 
solutions  without  alcohol.  This  solu¬ 
tion  at  2°  F.  was  stiff  enough  to  hold 
together  when  the  bottle  was  inverted, 
and  had  about  the  consistency  of  or¬ 
dinary  ice  cream. 

A  solution  of  two  parts  glucose,  one 
part  alcohol  and  six  parts  water  be¬ 
haved  very  much  like  the  previous  so¬ 
lution.  While  a  20  per  cent  (by  vol¬ 
ume)  solution  of  glucose  might  not  rupture  a  radia¬ 
tor  at  a  temperature  as  low  as  2°  F.,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  its  damaging  a  rotary  pump  system, 
even  if  the  temperature  were  quite  a  little  higher. 

My  inclination  would  he  to  use  glucose  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  radiator  with  caution,  and  to  use  alcohol 
with  it  in  very  cold  weather.  r.  c.  l. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  figures  referred  to  were  taken  from 
a  report  sent  out  by  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  Other  reports  indicate  that  glucose  and 
water  will  not  freeze  quickly,  but  that  the  mixture 
clogs  the  pipes.  Yet  some  of  our  readers  say  the 
mixture  has  proved  quite  successful  with  them. 


poor  specimens,  which  might  through  accident  be 
mixed  with  the  others.  The  central  part  rotates, 
and  as  it  moves  around  the  notches  or  fingers  at 
riie  center  take  the  apples  gently  and  carry  them 
until  they  reach  the  opening  through  which  they  can 
drop. 

Of  course  the  smaller  openings  come  first.  The 
little  apples  pass  out  first  and  the  larger  ones  are 
carried  along  until  the  proper  sized  opening  is 
reached — then  down  they  roll  into  a  canvas  basket, 
ready  for  the  barrel.  Everything  the  apple  touches 
is  soft  and  well  padded.  It  is  like  handling  the 
fruit  with  gloved  fingers,  There  seems  no  chance 
for  bruising  except  as  the  apples  gently  touch  each 
other  in  rolling  down.  It  looks  like  a  simple  and 
effective  machine.  Mr.  Ballou  says  that  this  ma¬ 
chine  will  handle  300  to  800  bushels  in  eight  hours 
and  quickly  separate  them  into  six 
sizes. 


Glucose  For  Car  Radiators 


turns  per  acre,  or  how  much  nitrogen  may  we  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  to  receive  from  our  two  investments? 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  from  the  fertilizer  sack  we 
derive  2  per  cent,  or  two  units  per  100  lbs.,  and  con¬ 
sequently  from  200  lbs.  per  acre  we  would  derive 
four  units  or  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  which  is 
certainly  “spreading  it  thin.” 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  conclude  just  how  much  nitro¬ 
gen  we  would  secure  through  the  medium  of  the 
clover  plant.  But  very  fortunately  we  have  scien¬ 
tists  who  make  it  their  business  to  investigate  along 
these  very  lines,  and  upon  taking  the  matter  tip  with 


A  New  Apple  Sizing  Machine 

OER  obi  friend,  F.  II.  Ballou  of  Ohio,  has  invented 
an  apple-sizing  machine  which  promises  to 
be  of  value  to  apple  growers,  particularly  those  with 
medium  sized  orchards.  It  is  called  the  “Rotary 
Apple  Sizer,”  and  a  good  idea  of  what  it  will  do 
may  he  gained  from  the  two  pictures.  As  we  see, 
the  apples  move  down  through  a  chute,  slowly  and 
without  bruising.  The  operator  lets  them  in  through 
the  gate  as  needed,  and  can  throw  out  any  evidently 


Brevities 

“Whkx  you  can  buy  a  ton  of  cottonseed  meal  for 
the  price  of  1<H>  bushels  of  corn,  then  it  pays  to  use 
the  meal  along  with  the  corn  in  fattening  steers.”  That 
is  what  they  say  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College. 

Electric  lights  are  making  American  hens  lay  more 
eggs  in  Winter.  In  the  waters  off  Norway  lights  are 
used  to  draw  bristling*  or  sardine  fish  up  from  the  deep 
water  to  the  surface. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  Japanese  are  to  raise  bull¬ 
frogs.  A  consignment  of  American  bullfrogs  have  al¬ 
ready  been  sent  over.  4' hey  will  he  let  loose  on  the  rice 
fields— providing  food  and  also  keeping  certain  insects 
down. 
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ninni  t’C  tested 

JJlDDU  5  SEED  CORN 


Northern  Grown,  Hardy,  Acclimated 

The  best  nine  kinds,  both  Flint  and  Dent  for  Crop  or  Silo,  that  have  been 
proven  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  Middle  and  New  England  States : 

Dibble’s  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint  Dibble’s  Early  Yellow  Dent 

Luce’s  Favorite,  Hybrid  Flint  Dibble’s  Improved  Learning 

Nugget  Flint  Dibble’s  Mammoth  White  Dent 

Dibbles  Droughtproof  Dent  nmt 

Dibble’s  Big  Red  Dent  Dibble’s  White  Cap  Yellow  Oent 

in  any  Quantity,  from  bushels  to  carloads 

I  very  i0t  tested  in  ouv  o\'  n  Laboratory  ami  sold  direct  to  you  under  our  famous  10-day- 
money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee,  subject,  to  any  test  you  choose  to  make.  Average 
germination,  all  lots  tested  to  date,  above  #5V  Seed  corn  is  cheap  this  year  and  wo 
make  a  special  low  price  on  six  bushels  or  more,  bags  free,  and  FREIGHT  PREPAID  to 
your  station.  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  10  sample  packages  Dibble  s  Farm  heeds 
and  Red  Letter  Price  List  FREE.  Write  today.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  B,  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  for  Seed  Corn.  Oats,  Potatoes,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  and  all  Farm  Seeds 


/EXTRA -EARLY  COPENHAGEN  MARKET  CABBAGE \ 

(  Stokes  Super-Standard  Strain  ) 

an 


Bars  to  maturity.  00.  The  big  money  in  early  Cabbage  is  made  in  producing  it  as 
extra- earl v.  The  difference  of  a  week  often  makes  the  difference  between  a  strong  market 
and  n  demoralized  market.  Don’t  follow  the  crowd.  Lead  it.  Our  extra-early  strain  of  t  open- 
hageu  Market  will  give  you  a  running  start.  .  ,  ,  .  . 

The  seed  is  fresh,  which  means  quick  germination  and  a  quick-growing  plant.  1  he  strain 

has  been  bred  so  that  maturity  is  reached  at  least  a  week 
earlier  than  the  regular  commercial  strains  of  Copenhagen 
Market.  Experienced  Cabbage-growers  Will  undoubtedly  be 
ulile  to  gain  fully  two  weeks  by  using  this  seed.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  that  the  round-headed  types  are  far  more 
salable  and  valuable  than  the  pointed  types.  The  germina¬ 
tion  of  this  seed  is  96%.  Price,  large,  pkt.,  25c;  oz.,  50c; 
14  lb.,  $1.50;  lb.,  $5.00;  5  lbs.,  $22.50;  delivered. 

You  will  find  sixteen  other  very  rare  stocks  of  vege¬ 
table  seed  in  the  Super-Standard  Supplement  in  the  early 
pages  of  Stokes  1923  catalog.  This  is  sent  free  to  anyone 
mentioning  the  It.  N.-Y. 

STOKES  SEED  FARMS  COMPANY,  Growers 

W'indermoor  Farm,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey 

( la  fertile  Burlington  Countg) 


1 


PEDIGREED 


CERTIFIED  RUSSET 
POTATOES 


ROBUST  BEANS 
CORNELL  No.  11  CORN 


CORNELL!  AN 
and  EMPIRE  OATS 

Yielding  ability  thoroughlv  tested.  Inspected  for  disease- freedom  and  purity.  Condition  and  deliveryiguaranteed. 
Write  for  records*  descriptions  and  prices.  Ask  your  County  Agent  about  them. 

k.  c.  livermore  QUAKER  HILL  FARM 


BOX  M,  MONEOYE  FALL*,  N.  V. 


Certified  Blue  Tag  Seed  Potatoes 
are  healthy,  selected,  high  yielding 
strains,  grown  under  rigid  inspection. 
Let  us  know  your  requirements  and 
the  variety  you  prefer.  Attractive 
prices  by  return  mail. 

N«¥.  Coop.  Seed  Potato  Association,  Inc. 
Wept.  Y,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  ^POTATOES 

Sunnyside  Strain  of  Number  Nines,  selected  12 
years.  Two  first  prizes  New  York  State  Fair,  192-. 
Plant  them  to  insure  big  crops  of  smooth  white  po¬ 
tatoes  Beautifully  illustrated  circular  on  request. 
Alto  Green  Mts  and  Cobbler*  HII.RY  BROS.,  Seunett,  JJ.Y. 


Green  Mountain  Certified  SEED  POTATOES  s< 


O  R 
SALE 

Grown  under  State  Inspection.  Write  for  spring 
delivery  prices-  C.  T»  CARTER,  Msrsthon, Cortljiid  Co., N,  Y. 


Pure  Strain  Brandi  Seed  Potatoes 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE  SONS  Established  1889  Fishers.  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  Plants 


Toanco  No.  9 

College  inspected,  practically  dis¬ 
ease  free  seed  potatoes,  $1.00  per 
bushel,  car  lots;  $1.20  in  small  lots. 
Russets  $1.25-$1.50.  Cobblers  $1.40- 
$1.50,  f.o.b.,  our  station,  150  pound 
sacks.  All  high  yielding  strains. 
Alpha  pedigreed  two-row  barley. 
Highest  yields;  college  trials,  $3.75 
per  100  pounds.  Sacks  free.  Good 
seed  is  the  first  essential. 

Order  today 

LEWIS  A.  TOAN  -  Perry,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, $3  and  Up 

vines— finest 

variety.  All  state  inspected  and  guaranteed.  Free 
booklet.  WESTHAUSER  NURSERIES,  Sawyer.  Michigan 


priced  as  |3  a  j^ousand  R*SPBERRV’ 


, CRAPES, 

lJ  o  \v  As  B  1  uuuaaim  currants,  eic, 

30  years’ experience.  A  complete  line.  All  plants  inspect¬ 
ed;  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

J.  N..R0EIIY  &  BOR  Rt.  10  Bridgman,  Michigan 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
free  Catalog)  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country, 

{ltw>  Albany  Box  A  Basket  Co.,  Box  ill  New  Albany, Ini, 


Latham  and  Redpath  Red  Raspberries 

(new)  and  a  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  of  our  well  known 
high  standard  of  excellence.  Price  list  Free. 

Samuel  Eraser  Nursery,  Inc.  Geneseo,  N.Y 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES  cataiogFree 

kanaMHMBMi  FLANSBURGK  8  SON.  Jackson,  Mich 


strawberry  plants 


^Moavv  Rooted  -  New  Prices  Lowest  or  kii 

Ritr  160-Daee  Garden  Guide  FREE.  Everything:  in  Plants 
pinitF  Seeds  etc.  Condon  Guarantees  You  Satisfaction 

CON  DOR  BROS.  .SEE  DS  M  E  N  Bo.  XS2  ROCKFORD.  IU. 

Str a w berry  Plants 

Best  kinds.  Only  S2  50  up  a  1.000.  Catalog  free. 

C.  McNICOL.  Milford,  Delaware 


Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1923 

If  interested  in  making  more  money  from  your  farm  or  lot  and  more 
health  and  pleasure  from  your  garden,  you  should  have  a  copy  of 
this  book.  If  tells  all  about  growing  STRAWBERRIES,  the  most 
delicious  of  fruits.  For  years  they  have  been  the  leading  CASH 
CROP  wherever  grown. 

This  Bookof  Berries  gives  simpleunderstandable  information  about 
how  and  when  to  plant,  how  to  prepare  the  land,  and  what  vari¬ 
eties  to  grow  for  best  results.  Good  plants,  true-to-name,  the  best 
you  can  buy,  are  fully  described  and  reasonably  priced. 

The  information  and  descriptions  are  dependable,  based  on  38  years 
experienced  growing,  selling  Strawberries  and  Strawberry  Plants. 

It  is  the  most  complete  book  of  its  kimi-thorooehly  relia¬ 
ble.  It’s  free  toanyoneinterested.  Write  for  copy  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLENS 

PLANTS 


THE  PASTORAL  PARSON 
By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 

Good  for  Them. — The  Parson  has  just 
had  a  letter  that  pleased  him  very  much. 
Some  Congregational  Church  up  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  has  tried  out  the  Parson’s 
idea  of  having  a  lunch  on  Sunday  and  a 
real  sociable,  happy  time.  They  seem  to 
have  no  place  in  the  church  building,  so 
last  Summer  they  fixed  a  sort  of  picnic 
place  out  under  the  trees  near  the  church. 
Their  service  is  in  the  afternoon,  and 
they  came  there  and  had  a  picnic  dinner 
together  before  time  for  church.  Now 
wasn’t  that  fine?  I  hope  the  minister 
got  over  in  time  to  eat  with  them.  Give 
him  credit  for  allowing  them  to  do  it. 

So  many  new  things  about  the  churches 
have  to  be  done  now  in  spite  of  the  min¬ 
ister.  Then  again  the  minister  will  want 
new  things,  and  there  will  be  one  or  two 
of  the  congregation  that  will  block  it.  I 
hope  these  people  will  arrange  some  way 
where  they  can  have  the  bite  together  in 
the  Winter  time.  We  do  enjoy  our  Sun¬ 
day  so  much  down  in  the  old  church  this 
cold  weather.  We  cannot  heat  the  room 
very  well  where  we  generally  eat,  so  w7e 
all  gather  round  the  old  box  stove  in  the 
corner.  Last  time  down  we  had  sand¬ 
wiches  and  pie  and  bread  and  cocoa.  The 
Parson  took  down  the  tin  cups  h < ■_ car¬ 
ries  around  for  all  such  occasions — 50  of 
them — so  there  are  no  dishes  to  do  to 
speak  of  after  the  lunch.  This  having 
many  dishes  to  do  on  Sunday  at  the 
churches  makes  it  rather  had.  for  the 
women  folks  have  their  best  clothes  on. 
The  Parson  has  noticed  in  some  cases 
thy  bring  along  their  aprons. 

The  Village  Church.— Many  people 
seem  to  think  that  this  idea^  will  not 
work  in  the  village  mission.  We  tried  it. 
out  last  Sunday,  and  it  was  considered 
by  all  to  have  been  one  of  the _  biggest 
days  that  mission  ever  had  in  25  years. 
We  had  the  morning  service  with  a  cele¬ 
bration  and  the  largest  number  of  com¬ 
municants  the  Parson  has  ever  had  there. 
AAre  sent  out  quite  a  number  of  special 
invitations  to  people  who  used  to  come 
years  ago  or  who  did  not  seem  to  have 
any  church  home.  Wq,  invited  them  to 
come  and  join  our  church  family.  The 
mission  set  up  oysters  and  rolls  to  the 
tune  of  about  $10.  We  had  lovely  escal- 
loped  oysters  and  rolls  and  pie  and  cof¬ 
fee  and  then  we  had  after  dinner 
speeches  and  reports  of  the  treasurers, 
and  we  talked  of  plans  for  next  year. 
We  were  there  all  day,  and  it  was  a 
bitter  cold  day,  too,  but  no  one  stayed 
home  for  the  cold. 

A  Changed  Attitude. — One  of  the 
most  interesting  things  about  here  is  the 
change  that  has  come  about  in  many 
places  about  dancing.  People  are  get¬ 
ting  sick  and  tired  of  the  so-called  mod¬ 
ern  dances — fox  trotting,  etc.  What  is 
there  pretty  or  graceful  about  them? 
And  of  course  the  older  ones  have  just 
been  barred  out  altogether,  as  they  never 
learned  them.  In  this  same  village  wre 
started  the  old-fashioned  sociables,  v7ith 
square  dances,  and  the  attendance  came 
on  so  that  last  time  w7o  could  hardly 
move  for  room,  there  was  such  a  crowd. 
So  the  next  one  is  to  be  held  in  the  big¬ 
gest  hall  in  town— a  great  big  community 
social  for  old  and  young,  with  just  the 
straight  waltz  and  old-fashioned  reels 
and  quadrilles.  We  never  charge  any 
admission  to  anything  wTc  give,  and  no 
admission  whatever  will  be  charged  to 
this  big  affair.  Free  lemonade  will  be 
served  and  the  hat  passed  round. 

Kitchen  Cabinet. — Mrs.  Parson  has 
long  had  a  kitchen  cabinet — one  we 
bought  about  15  years  ago — and  while  it 
was  very  good  in  many  ways  and  prob¬ 
ably  saved  some  steps,  it  had  some  de¬ 
cidedly  bad  points.  The  two  main  doors 
opened  Tight  out  over  the  main  top, 
where  you  placed  everything,  and  espe¬ 
cially  kneaded  bread.  Of  course  if  there 
was  anything  on  this  place  you  could 
not  open  the  doors  without  taking  it  off 
or  pushing  it  off  on  the  floor  when  the 
door  opened.  As  a  result  at  least  half, 
and  the  best  half  of  the  top  part  of  the 
cabinet  was  never  used  to  speak  of.  I 
suppose  later  models  have  no  doors'  here 
at  all,  or  have  doors  that  push  up  and 
down.  Also  there  was  a  place  to  the  left 
of  this  cabinet  that  was  supposed  to  be 
for  flour,  with  sort  of  a  sifter  at  the 
bottom.  Somehow  this  never  amounted 
to  anything;  it  might  be  all  right  for  a 
family  of  one  or  two,  but  not  for  ours. 
The  sifter  never  seemed  to  amount  to 
much. 

A  Transformation. — The  husband  of 
the  woman  the  Parson  wrote  about  last 
time  is  a  carpenter,  and  as  such  does 
not  have  much  work  in  the  Winter.  The 
woman  is  getting  along  nicely  now,  so 
he  came  up  for  a  week  to  help  about  odd 
carpentering  jobs.  lie  showed  a  fine 
spirit  of  appreciation  and  wanted  to  do 
whatever  he  could,  so  among  other  things 
lie  went  at  the  kitchen  cabinet,  lie  found 
some  old  table  leaves  that  were  the  same 
wood  as  the  cabinet,  and  he  just  raised 
the  top  of  that  cabinet  right  up  and 
placed  under  it  what  you  might  call  a 
box  without  a  top  and  laid  dowii  on  its 
side,  with  the  opening  of  course  toward 
the  front.  It  was  just  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  as  you  make  portable  book  shelves 
with — putting  one  right  on  top  of  the 
other.  This  brings  the  doors,  when  you 
open  them,  a  good  foot  above  the  top  of 
the  table,  high  enough  to  clear  an  ordi¬ 
nary  pitcher.  Then  he  ripped  out  this 
tin  'flour  arrangement  and  continued  the 
other  shelves  right  across  the  end.  Well, 
you  know,  it  made  the  greatest  differ¬ 
ence  with  the  old  cabinet  you  ever 
(Continued  on  Page  2S0) 


BERRY  PLANTS 

Strawberry  plant?,  earliest,  latest,  largest,'  most 
productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  Raspberry, 
blackberry,  dewberry,  Loganberiy,  gooseberry . 
currant,  grape  plants. 

VEGETABLE  ROOTS 

Asparagu*.  rhubarb,  horseradish,  hop,  sage,  mint 
roots. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage,  cauliflower,  beet,  celery,  onion,  egg  plant, 
pepper,  tomato,  lettuce,  parsley,  sweet  potato  plant". 

FLOWER  PLANTS  &  BULBS 

Delphinium,  hollyhock,  Canterbury  bells,  foxglove. 
Sweet  William,  phlox,  poppy  and  other  perennial 
flower  plants;  aster,  pansy,  salvia.,  snapdragon, 
verbena,  zinnia,  strawflower,  begonia,  geranium 
and  other  annual  flower  plants;  dahlia,  canna. 
gladiolus,  peony,  iris,  bulbs;  roses,  shrubs. 

Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bay.,  N.  Y. 


plan  Now  For 
1  Summer  Profits 

Wouldn't  yon  like  to  learn  of  a  crop  that 

has  paid  more  than  $2,000  per  acre?  Of  a  crop 
that  always  has  a  good  market  and  seldom  has 
“bad  years?-’  Send  for  a  copy  of 

Knight’s  Guide  to  Small  Fruits 


other  men  are 

sprayed 


and  learn  about  the  big  money  other 
making  from  a  few  acres  of  Knight  i 
Strawberry  Plants.  Full  cultural  instructions 
ore  included.  Send  your  name  and  address— 
that's  enough. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON 


Bex  80 


Sawyer,  Michigan 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  three  leaders  for  home  and  commercial  grower*. 

HOWARD  17  or  PREMIER  -  DR.  BURRILL  -  LUPT0K 

A  great  trio.  Early  to  late  season,  prolific  bearersand  big 
moneymakers.  Selected,  clean  plants.  Grown  on  ground 
never  before  used  for  Strawberries.  State  inspected. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  CONOVER'S  COLOSSAL  and  PALMETTO 

The  old  reliable  varieties.  Fine,  large  roots.  $10.00  per 
1,000.  Send  for  Circular  A. 

JAY  S.  SKEHAN,  Vineland,  New  Jeraey 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


1.50  Per  Thousand  and  up. 


Our  strong, . 
healthy,  tre¬ 
mendous  bearing  plants  guarantee  big  crops  of 
luscious  berries.  Bestvarietiesforail  kinds  of  soils. 
Many  new  varieties  such  as  Eaton,  Hun  Special, 
Premier,  Marvel  and  Cooper.  The  world  s  great¬ 
est  new  Everbearing  Strawberry  CHAMPION.  Full 
line  of  Raspberries,  Blackberries  and  Asparagus. 
Greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Our  customers  are 
making  up  to  *1201). 00  per  acre  from  small  fruits. 
Large  stock  of  good  Gponp  Plfllltc 
at  *35.00  per  thousand.  riam» 

Beautiful  new  color  catalog  free.  Write  To-day 

BRIDGMAN  N’L’RSERY  f  O.,  Box  19.  Bridgman,  Mich. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Johnson's  Pure- bred  Plants  are  backed  by  forty- 
two  years’  experience  growing  berries  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes,  ten  years  as  a  plant  grower.  Our 
experience  protects  you.  Success  impossible  unless 
you  start  right.  Our  plants  are  of  High  Quality, 
Hardy  and  True-to-name.  Direct  from  nursery  to 
grower.  Write  today  for  free  catalog,  and  save 
twenty  to  thirty  percent,  on  your  order  for  plants. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  NURSERY  to  you, 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cher¬ 
ry,  Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grapevines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  SelbyviHe,  Del. 

Strawberry  Book  Free-Worth  $$$$$ 

TOWNSEND'S  20th  Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  leadiug  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties,  and  Cultural  Directions.  Valuable 
to  every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  25  Vine  SL.  Salisbury.  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  and  Raspberry  Plants 

OF  QUALITY 

Head  m.v  book.  “  INTENSIVE  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE." 

A  great  little  book  for  $1.  Plant  some  of  my  SIL¬ 
VER  MEDAL  varieties  and  success  is  yours.  Free  Cat¬ 
alog.  LOUIS  GRATON.  Whitman,  Mass. 

AAA  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  POST 

11111  150  Sen.  Dunlap,  150  Warfield  £  PAW 
We  have  11  Best  Varieties.  Also  Raspberries. 
17  yre. ’  exp.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalog  free 

J.  E.  HAMPTON  &  SON,  R7,  Bangor,  Mich 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Ask  for  catalog  telling  about  the  great  EARLY  ER0SI 
PROOF  strawberry.  HORSEY,  and  10  other  varieties.  Also 
RASPBERRY,  DEUI1ERRY  and  other  plants. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL  Reid’s  Grove,  Maryland  R.  2 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  5’°Tr  mo!3  75 

M.  H.  Smith,  N.  Y.,  says;  “Your  plants  are  the  best  I  ever 
bought.”  Free  Catalog.  Write  today  and  6ave  money  on 
your  order.  C.  8.  Perdue.  Box  20.  Showed,  Alary  land 

Choice  Strawberry  Plants  ?tand5a?dlw?rietfes 

at  $3.75.  Guaranteed  first-class  or  money  refund¬ 
ed.  Catalog.  Airs.  Filena  Woolf,  Allegan.  Micbioan 

FOR  pnr»,f|rn  8TIUWBEIIUE  PLAN  ES  grown  in  new 
rnLifJlLIV  ground.  Best  Berry  grown  in  East. 

CREADICK  -  -  Hover,  Delaware 


SALE 
W.  H. 


Str  a  w  berry  Plants 

$3  per  1,000.  History  and  valuable  illustrated  book  free. 
You  will  learn.  Address  MAYER’S  PLANT  NURSERY.  Merrill,  Mich. 

Strawtoerry  Plants 

Gandy  and  Klondyke,  $3  per  1,000  ;  50c  per  100.  Chesa¬ 
peake.  $5  per  1,000  and  75e.per  100. 

PINE  WOODS  FARM  -  Delmsr,  Delanstr 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Everbearing  varieties. 

Catalog  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 
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A  Woman’s  Farm  Experience 


Wttm 


There 
s  now 


You  Know 
KELLY’S  TREES 

YKT E  have  been  selling  guar- 
*  *  anteed  trees,  true  to  name, 
direct  to  fruit  growers — 

No  Dealers — No  Agents 

— for  43  years.  Our  reputation 
for  square  dealing  is  established. 
You  take  NO  risk.  Kelly’s  Trees 
are  well  rooted,  perfect  specimens 
and  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  The 
prices  are  very  attractive. 

Ask  for  1923  Catalog 

Brim  full  of  illustrations  of  highest 
grade  fruit  trees — gives  prices,  freight 
rates,  and  names  and  address  of 
buyers  of  Kelly’s  Trees  with  letters 
telling  their  experience  with  Kelly’s 
trees.  (You  can  write  the  users— or, 
some  may  live  near  you  :  go  and  see 
their  Kelly  Trees). 

You’ll  be  glad  you  sent  for  it. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1160  Main"  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


•  .  .  ..  M  1  .  •  '  I  V  •  7  ,  'Tr'v. ■ .  *  '  '  v-*  .  I ,  •  » 
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This  Fruit  Book 
Is  FREE 

Packed  with  facts  culled 
from  33  years  ’experience 
in  nursery  and  orchard. 
A  reliable  guide  to  better  fruit. 
Tells  all  about  Barnes’  hardy 
Northern -grown  Fruit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruits. 

You  save  money  by  ordering 
direct  from  a  long-established 
Nursery  with  a  reputation  for 
quality.  Write  for  this  Fruit 
Book  today  and  our  direct- 
from-nursery  prices.  It  al¬ 
ways  pays  to  plant  the  best. 
The  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  8  Yalesvilla,  Conn. 


Family  Fruit  Trees 

King's  Apple,  Peach  and  other  Fruit 
Trees  will  supply  the  family  table  at 
small  cost.  Our  Bearing-Size  Trees 
save  years  of  waiting.  Try  them. 

Our  Catalog  describes  them,  also  Small 
Ornamentals.  It's  free.  Write  today. 


ara  five  in  our  family;  father 
81  years  old :  brother,  for  the 
past  five  years  has  been  unable  to  do 
work  ;  sister,  who  is  our  housekeeper,  the 
[hired  man  and  myself.  I  am  5  ft.  tall, 
weigh  103  lbs.,  and  have  always  lived  on 
small  farm,  except  when  attending 
! school,  and  then  my  week  ends  were  spent 
at  home.  I  taught  school  six  years,  and, 
I  finding  the  strain  too  great,  turned  my 
attention  to  chickens,  which  had  always 
been  of  more  or  less  interest  to  me. 

As  I  felt  that  a  greater  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  of  poultry  would  help  me,  I  took  the 
i  1021-22  Winter  course  in  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry  at  Cornell  University,  where  1 
received  much  helpful  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  which  has  been  of  financial 
aid  to  me  the  past  season.  At.  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  I  have  190  pullets.  80  layers. 
128  breeders,  20  cockerels.  Six  cockerels 
and  75  hens  were  certified  last  October. 
In  1920-21,  as  figured  by  the  poultry  de¬ 
partment^  at  Cornell,  my  labor  income 
was  $1.25  per  hen.  In  addition  to  this, 
we  used  $72  worth  of  eggs  and  poultry 
in  the  home.  This  is  not  a  wonderful 
I  performance,  hut  just  what  I  did  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  helping  with  other  work  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  home. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  about  19 
acres  of  very  productive  loam,  and  rent 
12  acres  of  sandy  loam,  which  requires  a 
large  amount  of  fertilizing.  We  have  a 
team,  four  good  grade  Jersey  cows,  a 
Berkshire  brood  sow  and  a  sliote.  I 
plan  to  raise  all  the  roughage,  including 
clover,  Alfalfa,  Timothy  and  corn  fodder, 
for  all  the  stock,  mangels  for  the  cows, 
carrots  for  the  horses,  cabbage  for  the 
poultry  and  as  much  wheat,  oats  and  corn 
as  possible.  Last  season,  which  was  a 
poor  one.  I  had  239  bu.  of  corn  on  the 
ear.  163  bu.  of  oats,  77  bu.  of  wheat  and 
about  15  tons  >>f  hay.  I  sold  400  qts.  of 
currants,  11  bu.  of  peaches,  27  bu.  of 
cherries  and  a  few  apples.  We  always 
have  a  good  supply  of  all  kinds  of  fresh 
and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

I  aim  to  make  poultry  my  chief  money 
product,  but  believe  that  it  is  advisable 
for  me  to  raise  all  the  roughage  and  as 
much  grain  as  1  can  for  my  stock.  1 
make  a  small  amount  of  butter,  supply 
four  or  five  families  with  milk  and  erear 
during  the  Summer,  and  use  the  skim- 
milk  for  the  chickens.  The  greater  part 
of  our  buffer  and  eggs,  fruit  and  surplus 
vegetables  are  sold  to  private  customers 
in  Buffalo,  within  six  miles  of  our  home. 
Any  woman  with  the  right  sort  of  spirit 
training  can  make  good  at  produc¬ 
ing  crops.  A  practical  knowledge  coupled 
with  the  scientific  is  of  inestimable  value 
to  anyone,  whether  doing  the  work  or 
overseeing  it.  I  have  done  all  kinds  of 
tarm  work  except  plowing,  cutting  hay 
and  grain  and  thrashing.  I  am  not  get¬ 
ting  rich,  but  we  all  have  pleutv  to  eat, 
enough  to  wear,  fuel  to  keep  us  warm, 
telephone  in  the  home,  electricity  in  the 
house,  barn  and  henhouse.  I  purchased 
two  cows  last  September,  increased  mv 
flock  of  chickens  from  300-  to  400.  and 
just  finished  a  20x20  addition  to  the  hon- 

h0llse-  CLARA  A.  KLINE. 
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Fruit9  and 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 
Box  40  Danavilie,  N.  Y. 


AS  Years 
In  Business 


Fruit  Trees 


A  SPECIALTY. 

Write  now  for 
prices  on  high- 
grade  Nursery  Stock,  sold  direct,  at  lowest 
prices.  Satisfactory  quality  and  condition 
guaranteed.  Write  At  Once  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Oept.  R  New  Haven,  Missouri 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


TREES  &  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 

CATALOG  FREE 

Great  Bargains,  Standard  Varieties, 
Best  Quality,  Low  Prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  refunded.  70  years  in 
business  proof  of  our  responsibility. 
Write  for  Nursery  and  Seed  catalog. 
PETER  BOHLENDER  8c.  SONS 

8pring  Hill  Nurseries  # 

Box  213  Tippecanoe  City,  ( Miami  Co.)  Ohio 


l 


450,000 


200  varieties. Also  Grapes, Small  Fruits, etc. Best  rooted  stock, 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  20c.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  LEWIS  R0E8CH,  Box  E,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


Reliable  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plants 

Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Apple,  3-4-ft.,  25c.  Peach,  3-ft,,  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Send  today  for  our  J923  money  saving  catalog. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva,  Ohio 


PLAINTS, BULBS,  VINES  and  SEEDS  ^ 

Price  list  free.  David  Kodway  Hartly,  Delaware 


TQCCC  a  Dl  AWTQ  Thousand*  of  fruit  tra»s. 
I  nCCv  Ot  I  LHH  I  w  Privet  hedging,  etc.,  di¬ 
rect  to  you  at  lower  prices,  Large  assortment  List  free. 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  129.  Westminster,  Md. 


The  Business  in  Postage  Stamps 

Can  you  inform  me  why  these  old 
stamps  are  being  collected?  In  our  home 
town  paper  an  advertisement  appeared 
stating  the  party  would  pay  $25  for 
stamps  from  1845  to  1865,  also  $10  for 
stamps  from  1865  to  1885.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  these  advertisements, 
as  I  have  a  .small  collection  of  old  stamps 
given  to  me  by  my  father,  who  is  a  Civil 
War  veteran.  He  has  $1,000  in  Con¬ 
federate  paper  money.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  this  was  no  good.  Can  you  tell  me 
whether  this  is  worth  anything  now? 

New  York.  mrs.  f.  ii.  b. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  Confederate 
bonds  will  have  any  real  value.  The 
|  papers  tell  of  a  case  where  a  man  sent 
|one  of  these  bonds  to  Southern  people 
for  payment.  They  promptly  sent  him 
hack  the  face  value  in  Confederate  paper 
I  money ! 

As  for  the  stamps,  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  from  the  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  at  Washington  : 

This  office  cannot  speak  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  integrity  of  any  individual  concerns 
dealing  in  postage  stamps,  but  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole  is  a  legitimate  one,  and 
the  high  prices  quoted  for  certain  stamps 
are  due  to  the  small  number  of  certain 
issues  remaining  in  existence.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  stamps  to  sell  for  thousands 
of  dollars. 

Many  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  collecting  postage  stamps,  and  the 
[large  demands  have  led  to  placing  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  postage  stamps  on 
a  large  commercial  basis,  which  appears 
to  be  reaching  greater  proportions  from 
year  to  year. 

Not  only  are  unused  postage  stamps 
of  value  for  collections,  but  there  is  a 
large  demand  for  canceled  stamps.  Pur¬ 
chasers  of  large  quantities  of  canceled 
stamps  hope  to  find  among  them  some 
that  are  old  or  rare,  and  thereby  have 
considerable  philatelic  value. 

It  is  assumed  that  there  are  some  irre¬ 
sponsible  concerns  engaged  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  as  in  any  other  private  business, 
but  the  nature  of  these  transactions  is 
legitimate.  w.  irving  glover. 

Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 


BOOK 


KELLOGG’S 

Back -Yard  Garden 

Here’s  the  ideal  garden  for  a  small  plot 
of  ground.  Will  produce  a  large  crop  of 
choice  berries  for  you.  Set  out  this  gar¬ 
den  and  get  your  strawberries  fresh 
from  the  vines.  Will  do  well  anywhere 
—  any  soil— any  climate— even  in  rather 
dense  shade.  O  c  c  u  p  i  es  space  about 
10  ft.  x  25  ft.  Consists  of  100  plants 
from  four  of  our  very  best  varieties. 

25  Dr.  BurIH  .  $0.70 

25  Big  Wonder  .70 

25  Delicious  .  .85 

25  Marvel  ,  .85 

The  regular  price  of  this  garden  is  83.10. 
Our  special  reduced  price  only  $2.85. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time. 
Enclose  check,  draft,  or  money  order 
and  garden  will  be  delivered  to  you  at 
planting  time. 

°n  $6>85 

Delivered 

(6)  JFICEE 


Tells  How  to  Get 
Big  Crops  and  Big  Profits  from 

a  Kellogg  Strawberry  Garden 

We  want  you  to  send  for  this  big  FREE  Straw¬ 
berry  Book.  Written  by  America’s  foremost 
strawberry  grower  —  gives  his  secrets  of  producing 
the  big  crops  and  big  profits.  Beautifully  illustrated 
in  colors  and  describes  fully  the  many  world -famed 
varieties  of  Kellogg’s  Thorobred  Strawberry  Plants. 
It  shows  how  more  than  40  years  of  scientific  selec- 
tion  and  breeding  has  made  Kellogg’s 
Thorobreds  such  wonderful  producers 
■  of  big  luscious  berries. 

$5S3,QOO  Everbearer 

This  book  also  tells  about  the  greatest  strawberry  sensation  of 
the  age— Kellogg’s  NEW  $50,000  EVKRREARER.  This'wonder 
berry”  which  you  have  been  reading  about  in  the  newspapers 
is  the  King  of  all  Everbearers.  Words  fail  to  convey  its  prolific 
richness.  Our  big,  FREE  Book  tells  all  about  it.  Where  it 
came  from— Who  brought  it  —  and  Why  it  cost  $50,000. 

Six  Bargain  Strawberry  Gardens 

Another  big  feature  of  our  book  is  the  six  (6)  Special  Straw¬ 
berry  Gardens  we  are  offering  at  bargain  prices — a  garden  to  fit 
every  need  and  every  pocket  book.  One  of  them  is  shown  here. 
You  can  order  direct  from  thi3  ad  if  you  wish  and  save  time. 

Send  for  the  Book  But  whether  you  order  this 

garden  or  not— don  t  fail  to 
write  for  our  FREE  BOOK  Stop  paying  high  prices  for  Straw¬ 
berries.  Get  this  book  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  grow  your  big 
red  berries  in  your  own  garden  or  back  yard. 


R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  Box  2106  ,  Three  Rivers,  Mich* 


Have  a  Successful  Garden 


HARRIS  SEEDS  are  used  bythe  best  market 
gardeners  because  by  careful  selection  and  breed¬ 
ing  we  have  wonderfully  improved 
some  varieties.  Private  gardens  can 
obtain  better  results  because  all  varieties  are 
tested  and  the  percentage  that  will  germinate  is 
marked  on  the  label  so  you  can  tell  just  how  many 
will  grow  before  you  sow  them.  Harris  is  the 
Seedman  who  tells  you  the  result  of  his  tests. 
Send  for  our  free  Catalog  of  Vege¬ 
tables,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds — Find 
out  about  the  Harris  system  and  buy  these 
superior  seeds  direct  from  our  farms  at 
wholesale  prices.  . 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

Box  23  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

-  ^ 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


PLANT  KUDZU 

For  hay  and  pasture.  More  nutritious  than 
Alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Never  has  to  he 
replanted.  Thrives  on  poor  acid  land  with¬ 
out  lime  or  fertilizer.  Write  for  information. 

CHEROKEE  FARMS,  Monticello,  Florida 


KUDZU  ROOTS 


H.  VV, 


$3.50  PER  HUNDRED. 

Order  early.  Supply  limited. 

BERK,  R.  F  I).  3,  Lakewood,  N.  ,f. 


Test  36-38  lbs  Carload  lots  or  less.  Also  Early 
SEED  CORN.  Med,  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Ai 
falfa,  Sweet  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed.  Get  our 
circular  and  prices  before  buying. 

TIIEO.  HURT  a  SONS  Melrose.  Ohio 


who 


Grown  in  our  upland  nurseries  (one  of  (he  largest  in  New  York  Stale),  fresh 
dug,  free  from  disease,  propagated  from  bearing  trees  of  known  merit.  Our 
Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince,  Small  Fruits  and  Orna  mentals  arc 
sold  to  you  direct  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only.  39  years  of 
active  nursery  experience  is  back  of  every  tree — we  grow  our 
own  stock  and  know  we  are  sending  just  what  you  order. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
It  shows  that  we  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  man 
plants,  and  keep  the  quality  up  and  the  cost  down. 

Holley,  N.  Y.,  April  7,  1922. 

Gentlemen: — 1 The  H45  Peach,  Apple,  Cherry,  Pear  and  Plum 
arrived  yesterday  in  fine  condition.  I  am  thinking  of  setting 
out  more  trees  next  year,  at  which  time  you  will  hoar  from  me. 

Thanking  you  for  your  square  dealings,  I  remain. 

JOHN  F.  I’lEPCMONTB. 

.Small  or  large  orders  get  the  same  attention.  It  will  pav  you  to 
send  for  our  Free  Descriptive  Catalog,  It  contains  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  fruit  and  shrubs  and  saves  you  money — write  today. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charge* 
on  All  O-.iers  for  Over  $7.5# 

MALONEY  BROd.  NURSERY  CO.,  fNC. 

50  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Duiisville ’s  Pioneer  Nurseries 
Visit  our  400-acre  Nurseries 
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METCALF’S  QUALITY  SEEDS 


Red  Clover 


Fer  Bushel 
of  60  Lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned,  Medium ..  $16.00 
Metcalf’s  Recleaned,  Mammoth 

(Genuine )  .  16.50 

Indiana  Grown 

Alfalfa  WS? 

Metcalf's  Recleaned . $15.00 

Grimm  Alfalfa,  Certified ■ . .‘>0.00 

Our  alfalfa  comes  direct  from  the 
Western  Seed  Growers  Marketing  Co., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Alqilre*  Per  Bushel 

A181Ke  of  e>0  Lbs. 

M etealf's  Recleaned . $13.00 


Peas 


Per  Bushel 
of  50  Lbs. 

Telephone — Best  Grown . $  7.50 

Alderman  .  7.50 

Thomas  Laxton .  7.50 

Gradus  .  7.50 

Canada  Field  Peas,  per  60  lbs.  .  4.50 


Metcalf’s  Seed  Corn 


Sweet  Clover 


Per  Bushel 
of  00  Lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  White  Blos¬ 
som,  Scarified . $  9.50 


Metcalf’s  Perfect  Ensilage. 

Luce’s  Favorite . . 

Improved  Learning . 

Pride  of  the  North . 

Iowa  Gold  Mine . 

Sweepstakes  . 

Virginia  Late  Eureka . 

Early  Mastodon . 

90  Day  Golden  Dent . 

White  Cap  Yellow  Dent... 

Canada  Smut  Nose . 

Ixmgfellow’s  Yellow  Flint.. 


.$ 


Bushel 


3.50 
3.50 
2.00 
2. 00 
2.00 
5.00 


9  7; 


.  <0 


2.2.  > 
2.25 
2  50 
2.50 


Per  Bushel 
of  45  Lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned . $  4.00 


Per  Bushel 
of  45  Lbs. 

..  .$  4.50 


Timothy 

Metcalfs  P 

Timothy  &  Alsike  Mixed 

Metcalf's  Recleaned . 

20%  Alsike 

Metcalf’s  Seed  Oats 

Alberta  Cluster . $  1.35 

Metcalf’s  Seed  Wheat 


Miscellaneous 

Red  Top,  Heavy  Seed... 

Best  Orchard  Grass . 

Fancy  Kentucky  Blue  Grass. 

Canada  Blue  Grass . 

Sudan  Grass . 

Winter  Hairy  Vetch . 
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r  U>. 
.26 
.21 
.35 
.28 
.25 
.20 


Barley 

2  Row . $  1.75 

6  Row .  1.60 


Per  Bushel 
of  00  I.bs. 

Marquis  Type  Spring  Wheat.. $  2.50 


Spring  Rye 

All  Bags  Free.  Freight  prepaid  on  200-lb.  shipments,  or  over. 


Per  Bushel 
of  56  Lbs. 

Western  Grown . $  2.75 


Our  ambition  is  to  see  how  cheap  we  can  sell  the  best  SEED  obtainable. 


B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.,  216-2164  West  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DUY  your  seeds  direct  from  the  growers.  Secure  bedrock  prices 
and  highest  quality.  Soil,  climate  and  three  generations’ 
experience  combine  to  make  Woodruffs  Home-Grown  Seeds  pro¬ 
duce  paying  crops  of  choice  vegetables.  We  have  improved  many 
standard  varieties  and  have  introduced  a  number  of  new  ones. 


CUCUMBERS 

Wc  grow  Cucumber  Seed  by  the  ton. 
We  perfected  and  introduced  Wood¬ 
ruff’s  Hybrid  Cucumber,  a  slender  dark 
green  variety  that  yields  bountifully. 
We  also  offer  more  than  a  dozen  other 
standard  varieties,  including  Early 
Cluster,  Green  Prolific  and  Boston  Pick¬ 
ling  for  the  pickle  trade. 

TOMATOES 

Whether  you  grow  tomatoes  for  home 
or  market,  we  can  supply  your  needs. 
We  recommend  Early  Sunrise  for  extra 
early,  followed  by  John  Baer  or  Bonnie 
Best.  For  main  crop,  you  will  like  our 
new  Stone  or  Kelly’s  Red. 


ONION  SETS 

We  have  five  warehouses  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  storage  of  onion  sets.  The 
Japanese  Onion  Sets,  introduced  by  us 
in  1916,  have  created  a  sensation.  Yields 
of  1,000  bushels  per  acre  are  common. 
This  variety  is  a  good  keeper  and  oi 
fine  flavor.  We  also  supply  standard 
American  varieties. 

LETTUCE 

Our  Big  Boston  and  May  King  Lettuce 
Seed  is  selected  tor  us  by  expert  lettuce 
growers.  Many  market  gardeners  con¬ 
sider  them  the  best  obtainable.  We 
also  offer  a  complete  line  of  Cabbage, 
Curled  and  Cos  Romaine  Lettuce  „all 
carefully  selected. 


s  ■< 


1 


Write  today  for  FREE  1923  Catalog 

k  F.  H. Woodruff  &  Sons,  1 9  Railroad  Ave.,  Milford,  Conn. 

When  you  think  of  Seed,  think  of  Woodruff  of  Milford 


Clover  Seed 

Hoffman’s  new-crop  Clover  Seed — produced  on  clean  fieldc  —free  from  weeds — thoroughly 
cleaned— hardy — of  strong,  vigorous  growth.  Buy  our  tested  seed — result*  are  bound 
to  please  you.  Buyers  Not  Pleased  with  Seed  May  Return  It — Get  Money  Back. 
Hoffman's  1923  Catalog  offers  all  varieties  of  Clovers — also  Alfalfa — Seed  Oats — Corn— 
Canada  Peas — Soy  Beans— Cowpeas — Potatoes — etc.  Gives  valuable  growing  suggestions. 
Business  farmers  desiring  top  profits  from  their  operations  will  write  for  this  book  at  once 
— get  our  prices — order  their  spring  seeds.  Mention  thi*  paper. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


The  “COLLIS”  Motor 
COMES  READY  TO  CO 
and 

DOES  GO 


DEPENDABLE  POWER 

FOR  ANY  SPRAYER 

Replace  that  UNSATISFACTORY  or 
WORN  OUT  SPRAYER  ENGINE 
with  a  “COLLIS  ” 

Thus  assuring  Proper  Volume  and  Ade¬ 
quate  Pressure  as  well  as  getting  your 
spraying  done  at  the  critical  time. 

The  “  COLLIS  ”  Motor 

is  standard  equipment  on  NIAGARA  DUSTERS 

THE  COLLIS  COMPANY 

19th  Street  CLINTON,  IOWA 


Send  your  catalog  R  B-J  to .  . . . . 

.Address. . . .  ...  . . Motor  to  be  used  on . 


THE  PASTORAL  PARSON 

(Continued  from  Rage  278) 
saw.  It  is  really  a  delight  now— so 
handy  and  so  much  more  roomy — this 
open  shelf  and  all.  Mrs.  Parson  has  two 
of  these  big  glass  jars  that  you  see  on 
the  store  counters  with  chewing  gum  in. 
We  have  coffee  in  one  and  cocoa  in  the 
other,  and  they  just  fit  in  this  open 
shelf.  Now  we  will  put  two  coats  of  oak 
stain  varnish  over  the  new  part  and  one 
coat  over  the  whole  thing,  and  it  will  be 
like  pew. 

Making  Old  Things  New. — It  is 
wonderful  sometimes  what  can  be  done 
with  a  thing  that  you  thought  of  throw¬ 
ing  away.  The  Parson  had  a  hand  griji 
that  he  bought  16  years  ago.  It  was  a 
tremendous  good  one  —  real  cowhide 
leather  in  it,  and  it  had  two  handles. 
But  it  had  so  much  wear — hardest  kind 
of  wear.  Then  one  of  the  handles  broke 
out  at  the  end,  and  it  was  quite  dis-  j 
carded.  The  day  before  we  started  on 
the  .Southern  trip  the  Parson  got  it  out 
and  went  at  it.  lie  got  a  piece  of  strap 
from  an  old  harness  rein  and  with  a 
copper  rivet  he  fixed  up  the  handle  as  ! 
good  as  new.  Then  he  cleaned  it  well, 
and  remembered  there  was  some  auto  top 
dressing  over  in  the  garage  in  a  can 
that  was  left  when  we  fixed  up  the  Ford. 
This  made  the  greatest  grip  dressing  you 
ever  saw.  Then  he  polished  up  the  brass 
part  a  bit,  and  you  would  be  surprised  to 
see  that  grip.  The  Parson  carried  it  to 
Washington  with  pride.  Then  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  had  one  of  these  ladies’  hand  bags —  j 
a  sort  of  shopping  bag.  It  was  a  good 
one  in  its  day,  but  she  had  had  it  about 
15  years,  and  it  looked  a  bit  shabby  in 
itself  and  what  was  worse,  both  the  strap 
handles  were  all  worn  out ;  one  had 
broken  quite  in  two,  and  the  other  was 
all  strings.  The  Parson  went  to  a  har¬ 
ness  repair  man  to  see  if  he  could  have 
some  new  handles  made,  and  there  he 
learned  that  such  things  could  be  bought 
all  ready  to  be  put  on.  He  had  not 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  So  he  bought 
two  new  strap  handles  and  had  the  har¬ 
ness  maker  put  them  on.  lie  also  blacked 
the  bag  up  like  new.  Mrs.  Parson  was 
tickled  to  death  with  it. 

A  Real  Convenience. — Once  in  a 
while  you  run  across  a  little  thing  at  a 
very  small  cost  that  is  such  a  delight. 
At  one  idaee  where  we  visited  on  our 
trips  Mrs.  Parson  noticed  a  small  gar¬ 
bage  pail  in  the  kitchen.  It  would  hold 
about  10  qts.,  and,  best  of  all,  bad  a 
cover  like  a  garbage  can.  In  this  went 
the  scraps  from  the  table  and  other  bits 
for  the  chickens.  It  was  so  neat  and 
clean  and  always  with  the  cover.  It 
was  so  much  nicer  than  to  have  a  messy 
mess  standing  round  waiting  for  the  boys 
or  someone  to  take  it  over  to  the  barn. 
The  Parson  bought  one  the  other  day, 
and  now  Mrs.  Parson  wants  another  to 
put  potato  peelings  in.  It  would  be  just 
the  thing.  It  would  appear  to  be  up  to 
the  Parson. 

The  Ice  Chop. — As  the  Parson  writes 
the  boys  are  over  working  in  the  icehouse. 
We  were  going  to  cut  our  own,  aud  had 
it  all  marked  out  once  when  a  thaw 
came  on  and  then  a  terrible  freeze,  and 
our  labor  was  in  vain.  So  now  we  are 
buying  it  by  the  cake  from  the  big  dealer 
in  the  city  near  by.  lie  is  cutting  about 
a  mile  from  here.  It  costs  this  way  just 
about  50  cents  a  ton.  Most  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  about  here  buy  it  this  way.  It  is  a 
case  of  the  horses  doing  the  work  instead 
of  yourself,  aud  they  are  not  busy  this 
time  of  the  year.  But  the  cakes  are 
something  enormous.  They  are  30  in. 
long  and  2  ft.  wide  and  measure  just  16 
in.  thick.  AVe  pull  them  up  in  the  icehouse 
with  block  and  fall.  These  big  cakes 
ought  to  keep  good  much  better  than 
smaller  ones.  and.  being  so  big.  you  can 
afford  to  take  time  to  use  the  pulley 
blocks,  and  it  saves  a  lot  of  pulling  and 
lifting.  We  fill  the  cracks  between  the 
cakes  with  snow  and  put  some  snow  be¬ 
tween  the  layers  and  try  to  break  joints 
with  the  cakes.  Let  us  hope  they  come 
out  better  than  they  did  this  year.  We 
have  tried  to  follow  the  advice  given  us 
through  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers,  but  we 
could  not  make  a  “shaver”  out  of  an  old 
crosscut  saw,  as  we  did  not  have  any 
such.  We  want  to  buy  one  of  these  all- 
iron  shavers,  such  as  the  icemen  have. 
We  have  had  several  of  these  shavers 
with  wooden  handles  and  that  break 
right  away;  the  last  one  we  bought  was  , 
absolutely  worthless,  and  it  cost  $1.25.  j 
We  have  got  10  tons  in  the  icehouse  now 
and  may  put  in  a  couple  more  tons 
tomorrow.  It  is  Saturday,  and  the  hoys 
will  be  at  home  to  help.  Old  .Tim  gets 
a  ton  at  a  time,  and  trots  right  along 
with  it.  Six  cakes  make  a  good  big  ton. 
On  going  over  to  the  barn  just  now,  the 
Parson  finds  the  boys  are  pulling  up  the 
ice  with  Old  .Tim  on  the  pulley  blocks. 

George  and  His  Govt. — As  we  have 
no  way  to  sell  milk  and  no  time  to  make 
butter,  the  Parson  has  figured  it  out 
with  George  that  perhaps  we  could  buy 
dry  cows  and  keep  them  till  they  calved 
and  sell  them,  getting  pay  for  work  and 
hay.  George  bought  a  cow  for  $40 
about  the  first  of  October.  She  was  a 
big  Guernsey,  eight  years  old.  We  had 
plenty  of  silage  I  he  neighbor  gave  us  for 
the  use  of  the  silo,  and  fed  her  almost 
nothing  else  till  January.  There  was 
quite  a  little  corn  in  the  silage,  and  the  j 
cow  was  in  prime  condition  .  She  was 
the  hardiest  cow  you  ever  saw  and  would 
eat  meadow  hay  like  clover,  so  she  lived 
on  that  during  January.  We  never  gave 
her  a  quart  of  grain  till  she  calved — the 
last  of  January.  It  was  a  fine  heifer 
calf,  and  we  gave  it  a  great  start  on  its 


The  extraordinary  size  and  beauty  of 
this  new  strain  of  Snapdragons  is  attract¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  flower  lovers  every¬ 
where.  In  dimensions  of  spike  and  flower, 
these  Snapdragons  are  nearly  equal  to 
Gladiolus,  yet  they  can  be  grown  quickly 
from  seed,  yielding  a  plentiful  supply  of 
strikingly  beautiful  cut  flowers. 

Beckert's  1923  catalog  illustrates  10  va¬ 
rieties  of  these  flowers.  The  following 
four  make  an  especially  fine  collection: 

Apple  Blossom — delicate  pink :  yellow  lip 
and  white  throat. 

The  Rose — clear  deep  rose-pink. 

Ruby  Giant — carmine  shading  to  scarlet, 
yellow  lip.  Gorgeous  color  effect. 

Canary  Bird — clear  delicate  canary  yel¬ 
low.  Unusual  purity  of  color. 

SENT  POSTPAID 

Single  packets,  25  cents  each ;  four 
packets,  one  of  each  variety,  90  cents. 

NOTABLE  NEW  VEGETABLES 

Here  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
multitude  of  new  and  superior  vegetable 
seeds  offered  by  Beckert’s  this  year.  Every 
housewife  will  be  interested  in  the  many 
new  and  good  things  they  will  bring  to 
her  dinner  table : 

1.  Beckert’s  Early  Coreless  Carrot — 

smooth,  cylindrical,  blunt-pointed ;  re¬ 
markably  sweet  and  tender;  earliest 
to  grow  to  full  size. 

2.  Beckert’s  Perfection  Plume  Mustard — 

finest  mustard  for  salads  and  garnish¬ 
ing. 

3.  Beckert’s  Table  Queen  Squash — deli¬ 
cious  ;  entirely  new  in  taste  and 
cooking  quality ;  serve  like  baked  po¬ 
tato ;  easily  grown. 

4.  Beckert’s  Perfection  Peas;  King  of 
Denmark  Spinach;  "Wayahead”  Toma¬ 
toes;  Golden  Evergreen  Sweet  Com, 

and  other  _  notable  developments  which 
will  surprise  and  delight  you. 

1923 

CATALOG  FREE 

Beckert's  1923  illustrated  catalog  of 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds  is  a  practical 
and  valuable  book  of  instruction  on  suc¬ 
cessful  flower  and  vegetable  culture,  writ¬ 
ten  especially  for  the  home  gardener. 
Free  on  request. 


Beckert’s  Seed  Store,  Dept.  R., 

North  Side,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  1923  Illustrated 
free  catalog  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds. 


Name 


FuM 

Address 


IRISH  COBBLER  SEED  POTATOES 

Very  littie  Irish  Cobbler  seed  Uavailable.  We  have 
a  few  hundred  bushels  lett.  In  the  Suffolk  County 
tests  last  year  this  seed  yielded  452  bu.  per  A.  as 
compared  with  the  highest  yield  in  the  test  of  481 
bu  per  A.  Our  »eed  was  reported  free  from  Mosaic 
and  Leaf  Roll.  h.  B.  SWEET 

17  Clarendon  Bidff.  UTICA.  NEW  YORK 


VICK’S 


and  Floral  GUIDE 


For  74  veare  the  leading  authority 
NOW  on  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  For 
n  j  Stece.  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Better 
Heady  than  ever.  Send  for  free,  copy  today.  1“2J 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
30  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


CABBAGE  Pt ANTS.  Raspberry, Blackberry, Dewberry JfStraw- 
berry  plants,  (  a  Privet,  Sweet  Potato  seed,  Asparagus 
roots,  vegetable  »eed.  Cat.  free.  M.  N  IOSCO,  Vineland  N.  . 


mother’s  milk  for  10  days,  when  we  ad¬ 
vertised  the  cow.  She  gave  37  lbs.  of 
milk  a  day,  and  George  sold  her  without 
the  calf  for  $85.  Of  course,  if  you 
reckon  the  actual  value  of  everything 
she  ate  and  had  to  hire  the  help  to  care 
for  her,  there  was  not  a  fortune  in  it. 
But  as  it  was,  George  thinks  he  got  our 
of  it  well.  We  must  have  had  fully  10 
chances  to  sell  her,  due,  I  imagine,  to  her 
large  flow  of  milk,  and  especially  that  she 
was  a  Guernsey.  There  was  a  real  call 
for  a  “family  cow,”  and  in  every  such 
case  no  Holsteins  need  apply.  Dealers 
say  that  Guernseys  are  at  a  great  pre¬ 
mium  all  through  this  section. 

Games  for  Socials. — Someone  has 
written  the  Parson  asking  about  games 
to  play  at  socials,  and  suggests  he  write 
about  some.  A  fine  game  for  beginning 
and  getting  mixed  up  and  acquainted  is 
what  we  call  swat  on  the  knee.  The 
Parson  got  it  at  a  Grange  gathering  over 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  The 
people  all  sit  round  the  hall,  and  you 
put  a  piano  or  organ  stool  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  ;  if  you  have  neither, 
a  box  will  do.  You  want  something  that 
has  no  back  to  it.  Then  you  make  a 
“swatter”  out  of  oilcloth,  or  an  old  piece 
of  window  shade.  It  wants  to  be  about 
18  in.  long,  and  not  hard  enough  to  hurt 
anybody.  The  one  who  is  “it”  has  the 
swatter  and  goes  to  some  person  sitting 
along  the  wall  and  swats  them  on  the 
knee.  Then  he  or  she  rushes  as  fast  as 
possible  to  place  the  swatter  on  the  piano 
stool.  The  one  hit  jumps  up  and  rushes 
to  get  the  swatter  and  swing  it  round  in 
hopes  of  hitting  the  one  that  hit  him 
before  he  gets  to  his  seat ;  that  is,  the 
seat  of  the  one  hit.  If  the  hitter  gets 
swatted  again  before  getting  into  the 
other  person’s  seat,  then  he  has  to  be 
“it”  again.  The  swatter  always  dives 
for  the  seat  of  the  one  swatted — it  is 
against  the  rules  to  go  back  to  his  own 
seat.  The  person  having  charge  of  the 
games  had  better  stand  right  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  floor  and  look  after  the  piano 
stool,  as  the  temptation  is  great  to  put 
the  swatter  on  it  and  then  give  it  a  shove 
so. that  the  other  person  cannot  get  it 
quickly.  Also,  if  the  swatter  drops  on 
the  floor,  the  party  letting  it  fall  lias  to 
be  “it”  over  again.  This  makes  a  fine 
game.  They  have  to  play  it  at  every 
party  we  have,  generally  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  as  a  sort  of  .mixer.  Next  time  the 
Parson  will  put  in  about  one  or  two 
more  games. 

All  Animals.— Yes,  we  people  that 
live  in  the  country  are  all  animals,  and 
we  might  as  well  make  up  our  minds  to 
it.  The  minister  met  a  little  boy  one 
days  and  asked  him  how  he  was.  “I’m 
all  right,”  he  said.  “And  how  are  your 
people?”  again  asked  the  minister.  “Oh! 
the  other  animals  are  all  right.”  “But 
why  do  you  call  them  animals?”  asked 
the  minister.  “Is  that  just  the  wav  to 
speak  of  your  people?”  “Well,  it  sounds 
to  me  as  though  they  -were  animals. 
There’s  ma,  she’s  the  dear,  and  there’s 
little  sister,  she’s  the  little  lamb,  and 
there’s  little  brother,  he’s  the  kid,  and 
there’s  dad,  he’s  the  goat.” 

A  Woman’s  Farm  Notes 
February 

This  February  might  well  he  called 
the  month  of  auction  sales.  There  are 
posters  advertising  farm  machinery  from 
every  cross  roads’  corner  post — featuring 
this  man’s  failure  and  that  man’s  dis¬ 
couragement,  with  a  minimum  of  retire¬ 
ments.  Never  before  in  my  knowledge 
have  auction  bills  been  so  numerous  as 
to  be  unworthy  of  special  interest  and 
comment.  The  grocery  and  hitch  shed 
are  papered  with  their  loud  and  staring 
type. 

But  then  we  saw  it  coming  last  Novem¬ 
ber  in  the  number  of  young  farmers  com¬ 
muting  to  city  shop  work,  in  the  surprising 
scarcity  of  farm  labor,  indicating  the 
need  of  ready  money,  brought  on  bv  low 
prices  for  produce  and  high  prices'  paid 
for  farm  necessities.  These  farmer  com¬ 
muters  are  of  good  old-fashioned,  sturdy 
stock.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  leave  home 
in  our  inclement  weather,  by  unbroken 
roads,  to  walk  miles  to  a  trolley.  Yet 
most  of  them  will  tell  you  that  they  in¬ 
tend  to  keep  on  at  the  shop  if  they  are 
able  to  secure  a  reliable  man  to  put  in 
crops  and  tend  them  next  Summer.  There 
never  was  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
reliable,  man.  It  is  reported  that  over 
south  in  the  neighboring  hay  country 
there  are  seven  adjacent  farms  without 
prospect  of  a  tenant ! 

The  big  State  road  can  be  glimpsed 
from  the  breakfast  room  windows.  It 
shows  little  sign  of  the  slump  in  farm 
interests.  The  automobile  traffic  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  desperate  fight  for  existence,  and 
has  apparently  won  out  so  far.  The 
disk  and  scraper  that  is  used  leaves  the 
road  bed  flat  and  hard,  in  ideal  condi¬ 
tion  for  automobiles.  Fleets  of  them 
start  out  from  town,  and  thev  are  a 
pretty  sight  until  overtaken  by  more 
snow.  Then  they  begin  seesawing  from 
side  to  side,  exciting  for  the  driver,  and 
rather  exasperating  for  the  next  man 
who  follows  Avith  a  team.  One  finds 
them  stalled  along  the  roadsides  like 
birds  of  passage  exhausted  in  flight. 
Then  there  comes  along  the  scraper  to 
set  them  free  again.  For  it  is  the  law 
of  the  road  here  that  local  road  masters 
furnish  means  of  extrication  from  snow- 
clogged  roads.  However,  Daddy  insists 
that  this  is  not  so  in  all  townships.  Yet 
a  modern  seven-ton  truck  crosswise  of 
the  roadway  forms  a  most  embarrassing 
obstruction  of  the  highway.  I  suspect 
(Continued  on  Page  285) 
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Farmers!  Greeting!  Let’s  Know  Each  Other  Better 


NEARLY  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  the 
Dickinson  Seed  business  was  started. 
The  enterprise,  skill  and  integrity  of  its  founders 
laid  the  solid  foundation.  The  Institution  has 
slowly,  but  surely,  taken  form.  Every  brick  in  the 
structure  spells  hard  work,  service,  skill.  Others 
say  we  are  now  the  leading  Wholesale  Seed 
Merchants  of  the  World. 

Our  occupation  is  the  securing,  from  far  and  near, 
of  the  staple  field  seeds  needed  by  farmers.  Once 


secured,  their  purification  and  refining  is  our  most 
important  work.  Nature  supplies  the  seeds  as 
rough  diamonds — we  finish  them.  When  our 
work  is  completed  the  seed  is  clean.  We  are 
wholesalers,  organized  to  do  a  volume  business, 
and  we  do  it!  We  distribute  our  seeds  through 
other  merchants.  Economy  of  operation,  with  low¬ 
est  freight  rates  for  quantity,  land  the  seeds  at 
distribution  points  at  lowest  possible  cost.  Each 
year  uncounted  thousands  of  farmers  sow 


Dickinson's  e^™,. 

Pine  Tree  Brand  ®CCllS 


and  the  number  increases.  Each  year  countless  thousands  of  acres  blossom  like  the  rose.  Farmers  are 
satisfied!  Our  mammoth  capacity  is  sometimes  strained.  We  keep  working. 

Farm  Bureaus  and  Co-operative  Societies  are  active.  What  does  the  future  hold  for  them?  Whatever  part  of 
t  eir  activities  is  for  the  public  good,  might  well  be  encouraged.  As  citizens,  we  observe.  As  merchants,  we 
study.  As  merchants  do  not  forget  that  it  is  our  business  to  continue  to  serve  the  farmer  to  his  entire 
satisfaction,  and  for  his  good.  His  good  means  our  good. 

l0,Lf°0d  SeedsfiS  insisterV'  The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  State  Experiment  Stations,  with  their 
h  ‘  r  ?  “  k.  •  ’  are  of  constant  benefit  to  farmers.  Watch  them.  They  will  advise  well.  They  consistently  advocate  good 
seeds  of  known  origin.  Our  business  is  to  supply  the  best.  We  do  it!  The  accumulated  endeavor  of  years,  as  represented  in  our 

business,  is  at  your  service.  Thousands  of 

f  cnnnltr  fhnlr  MOT  Ml  mw  mbi  mm  flMi  antf  MW  MV  MV  'MW  Ml 

1  The  Albert  Dickinson  Co.,  *769  W.  35th  St.,  Chicago,  III.  J 

(GENTLEMEN:  Please  send  me  your  special  illustrated  booklet:  I 
Dickinson’s  Clover  Seed  Facts."  Youra  truly,  * 


dealers,  year  in  and  year  out,  supply  theiT 
customers  with  Dickinson's  Seeds. 
Farmers!  Look  well!  Beware!  Be  sure 
of  what  you  buy,  but — don’t  pay  too  much 
for  your  whistle!  Ask  your  dealer  what  he 
knows  about  Dickinson '»  Pine  Tree  Brand 
Farm  Seeds. 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO. 

The  World's  Greatest  Wholesale  Farm  Seed 
Merchants  and  Seed  Refiners 

Pine  Tree  Brand  Farm  Seeds,  Globe  Feeds 
and  Nod-O-Gen 

U.  S.  A. 
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One  View  of  Dickinson’s  Chicago  Plant 


AN  EXTRA  COW 


KEEP  AN  EXTRA  COW 

nd  get  the  extra  profits 
without  burdening  your¬ 
self  with  extra  feed  cost. 

ROSS’  GENUINE  EUREKA  CORN 

Will  do  it  for  you.  This  corn  has  made  won¬ 
derful  records  the  world  over.  For  your  pro¬ 
tection  every  bag  of  Genuine  Ross’  Eureka 
bears  our  trademark.  Let  us  send  you  our 
big  1923  catalogue.  Dept.  R. 

Northern  Grown  Seeds 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.  -  Worcester,  Mass. 


HOOD  SEEDS 

Crown  From  Select 
Stock— None  Better— 53 

years  selling  good  seeds  to  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Prices  below 
all  others.  Extra  lot  free  in 
all  orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford. 111. 


GRIMM 
ALFALFA 


Guaranteed  not  to  winter  kill.  There  in 
no  other  proof  of  genuineness.  Next  in 
importance  is  Freedom  From  Weeds. 
Scott's  Grimm  is  carefully  selected  and 
thoroughly  cleaned  for  Freedom  From 
Weed  Seeds  and  Dead  Grains.  Grimm 
is  reasonable  in  price  this  year.  Let  us 
quote  prices  and  send  our  Seed  Book. 
It  tells  “Flow  to  Know  Good  Seed.” 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

32  Seventh  Street  •  Marvsville,  Ohio 


OatsThat  Stand  Up 


Try  the  New  Kherson 

They  carry  a  heavy  head  of  oata  and  do  not  blow 
down,  Rust  proof,  stiffer  straw. 

Biggest  Yielder  We  Have  Ever  Seen 

Plant  is  vigorous.  Ripens  2 or  3  weeks  earlier.  Write 
for  Prices  on  Northern  grown  Sudan  Grass,  Nebras¬ 
ka  Standard  Sweet  Clover.  Upland  Grown  Alfalfa 
or  all  field  seeds.  They  are  all  hardy  stock.  Free 
Catalog  of  Trees  and  Seeds  That  Grow.  (66) 

80NDERECGER  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE 
29 Court  Street  Beatrice,  Nebraska 


%] 
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Our  1923  illustrated  catalog  it  your  handiest 
reference.  Get  the  benefit  of  our  69  years 
of  experience.  S.  &  H.  seeds  and 
fruit  trees  are  choice  of  farmers  and 
orchardists  the  country  over.  1200 
acres  planted.  You  will  need  this  free 
catalog.  Complete,  descriptive,  in¬ 
structing.  Send  postal  for  it  to-day. 

THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen 
Box  339  Painesville,  Ohio 


[re^oruls 

liant 

Pansies 


Everyone  loves  Pansies.  They  require  little 
care  and  bloom  for  many  weeks.  Our  Giant 
(Trimardeau)  Pansies  are  a  distinct  race, 
bearing  bloom  of  immense  size  and  perfect  form. 
Mixed  so  as  to  give  an  enchanting  variety  of  lovely 
shades.  A  15c  packet  will  provide  an  abundance 
of  blooms  for  cutting.  Send  15c  (stamps;  today. 
1923  Catalog  FREE.  A  postal  request  will  bring 
you  our  big  new  Catalog  of  “Gregory’s  Honest 
Seeds.”  Send  it  now. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

1  S  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 

Established  1856 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADI0LU! 

Send  a  dollar  for  ;«>  bulbs  (wij 
bloom  this  summer),  includin 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yeliow,  crimsoi 
orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with  eas 
planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  cm 
one  hundred  magnificent  vartetwx- 

HOVVARD  M.  GII.LKT,  Gladiolus  Speclalli 

Box  253.  Now  Lebanon,  M.  V. 


SEED  CORN 

Golden  Glow  Bailey  Dent 

Duke’e  Imp.  White  Cap 

Grown  in  Canada,  especially  suited  to  New 
x  ork  State  conditions.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  0.  DUKE  SEED  CO.,  LIMITED 

ftuthven,  Ontario. 


DAHLIAS  and  other  PERENNIALS  ^e! & 

of  my  1V23  Catalogue  describing  Dahlias,  Canaan,  (iladi 
oluH,  Iriaes,  etc.  Am  now  located  at  new  garden*  ot 
MontaukHitfhwaj.atCopiaKue.  Formerly  at  Wy andanch 
AMITf  GAR0ENS.  E.  J.  Scholar,  Prep.,  P.  0.  In  «S2,  Amityville.  ».  » 

Gladioli _ 50  bulbs . $i.0( 

UIdUlUII  36  Named  bulbs,  6  colors..  |1.0< 
(» uaranteed  to  blossom.  Get  colored  catalog 

PIERCE  BULB  CO,  WEST  MEDWAY.  MASS. 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEEDKK 

Inoculator  for  Alfalfa,  SweetCIover.Soy  Beans.  Be»r  pur- 
culture  bacteria  in  soil  have.  Guaranteed.  Bushel  size  can 
postpaid,  BV*.  K.  K  BOH,  S.«.|  Cl.vtr  Ir.w.r,  tatty,  Ohh 
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In  the  Service 

of  the  American  Farmer 

SCIENTIFIC  feeding  is  to-day 
as  important  in  the  raising  of 
profitable  crops  as  in  the  raising 
of  profitable  cattle  and  hogs. 

First  thing :  Are  your  fertilizers 
RIGHT  ?  Look  up  or  send  for  the 
A  A  C  man  in  your  locality.  He 
represents  an  organization  whose 
aim  is  not  simply  to  sell  you  so 
many  bags  of  fertilizers,  but  to 
help  you  GROW  CROPS  through 
careful  selection  of  the  proper 
fertilizers  for  your  particular  soil 
and  climatic  conditions. 

And  what  organization  is  better 
qualified  to  give  you  this  help  than 
the  one  having  behind  it  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  experience  of  what  is 
probably  the  most  noted  group  of 
authorities  on  plant  foods  and  soil 
fertility  in  all  fertilizer  history? 


THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


Alexandria,  Va.  Cleveland 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Cincinnati 


Columbia.  S.C. 
Charleston,  S.C. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Detroit 

Greensboro,  N.C. 


Henderson,  N.  C.  Norfolk 
Jacksonville  Philadelphia 


Los  Angeles 
Montgomery 
New  Haven 
New  York 


Baleigh 
St.  Louis 
Savannah 
Etc. 


Address  nearest  office 


WRITE  to  the 
Agricultural 
Service'  Bureau 

of  this  organization, 
in  care  of  our  office 
nearest  to  you,  for 
suggestions  on  your 
particular  crop  prob¬ 
lems.  This  Bureau,  in 
charge  of  Dr.  H.  J. 
Wheeler,  formerly  Di¬ 
rector  Rhode  Island 
State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  carries  on  prac¬ 
tical  experimental 
work  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  what  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  each  crop  and  lo¬ 
cality.  It  is  conducted 
as  a  helpful  service  to 
the  American  farmer. 
No  charge  or  obliga¬ 
tion. 

WRITE  for  thia 
free  booklet: 

“How  to  Get  tha 
Most  Out  of 
Fertilizers’* 


WRITE  for  the  A  A  C  agency 
if  we  have  no  dealer  near  you 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 


Profit  by  Adopting  the 


GRIMM  SYSTEM 


^FICTIONAL  pans  with 
J  high  partitions, 
fight  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  high¬ 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
3703  East  93d  St.  Cleveland,  O. 


Soil  Tested 


Find  out  if  you  have  acid  soil.  Test 
it  yourself.  We  send  all  necessary 
testing  materials  FREE — no  obli- 
gation.  Get  latest 
HOLDEN  Lime  and 
Phosphate  Distribu 
tor  price  today.  & 

The  HOI  TVTN  Ci>„ 

Dept.  202  __ 

TE0R1A,  IILLN01S> 


If  you  wish  to  invest  safely 

Buy  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds 

If  you  have  any  surplus  funds,  invest  them  in  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bonds.  They  will  earn  you  4l/2#>  interest,  payable  twice  yearly.  You 
can  sell  them  at  any  time  if  desired,  or  your  banker  will  gladly  accept 
them  as  collateral  for  a  loan.  There  is  no  safer  investment.  Your 
money  is  secured  by  the  pledge  of  first  mortgages  on  Eastern  farms 
double  the  amount  of  the  loans.  Prompt  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  is  guaranteed  by  all  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks.  You  can  buy 
a  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bond  for  as  little  as  $40.00.  Write  for  particulars. 

The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  o/SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


The  Women’s  Forum 


A  Good  Layer  Cake  Good  Bread  from  Homemade  Yeast 


Recently  someone  requested  a  recipe 
for  “sour  cream  cake  filling.”  Have  used 
the  recipe  as  follows  for  eight  years : 
One  cup  sour  cream,  one  cup  sugar,  cook 
until  it  hairs,  then  stir  until  cool  and  add 
nuts  and  vanilla.  Nice  without  nuts. 
A  nice  cake  to  use  with  the  filling:  Flace 
in  the  sifter  one  cup  sugar,  one  and  one- 
half  cups  flour,  one-half  teaspoon  soda 
and  pinch  of  salt,  sift;  then  add  one  cup 
sour  cream,  one  egg  and  one  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Beat  300  strokes.  Bake  in  lay¬ 
ers  or  cup  cakes.  The  old  method  of  dis¬ 
solving  the  soda  in  hot  water  darkened 
the  cake.  K.  b.  l. 


Hints  to  the  Housekeeper 

Another  “don't”  in  repairs  to  Avail  pa¬ 
per  is  this:  Don’t  cut  your  patch,  but 
tear  it  irregularly,  thinning  the  edges  as 
much  as  possible,  and  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  completely  it  is  camou¬ 
flaged.  Also,  when  you  put  up  the  cellar¬ 
way  shelf  don’t  forget  to  supplement  it 
with  a  mouse-proof,  fly-proof,  ant-proof 
safe  suspended  from  the  ovehead  beams. 
This  safe  can  be  made  from  a  wooden  box, 
with  wire  cloth  in  the  door  and  another 
strip  in  the  back  to  provide  ventilation. 
It  should  contain  two  or  three  shelves, 
removable  for  easy  and  thorough  cleans¬ 
ing.  Placed  half  Avay  down  the  cellar 
stairs,  it  saves  numberless  steps,  and  is 
one  of  the  busy  liousewife’s  greatest  con¬ 
veniences.  K.  F.  D. 


Using  a  Pressure  Caimer 

1  have  had  a  pressure  rainier  for  six 
years,  and  in  that  time  I  have  canned 
everything  conceivable,  from  mushrooms 
to  baked  beans,  and  cooked  all  sorts  of 
things  in  it  to  perfection.  In  fact,  if  I 
could  not  procure  another  pressure  canner 
I  would  not  part  with  my  canner  for  any 
amount  of  money. 

On  page  20  I  note  that  Mrs.  M.  II.  M. 
wishes  “to  know  if  one  could  grind  beef 
or  pork  very  line,  and  can  it  something 
like  the  potted  ham  Ave  buy.”  I  can  as¬ 
sure  her  that  it  can  he  done  very  success¬ 
fully.  for  I  have  done  it. 

I  took  care  of  tAVO  ireshly  killed  hogs 
entirely  myself  once,  my  husband  being 
away  from  the  farm.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  sausage  meat,  and  I  kneAV  that 
Spring  would  be  with  us  before  he  Avould 
be  able  to  eat  any  of  it.  as  he  Avas  not  to 
return  for  six  weeks.  The  children  and  I 
did  not  care  to  eat  it  all.  either,  even  if  it 
had  been  possible.  I  bad  put  the  cooked 
sausage  in  crocks  under  melted  lard  be¬ 
fore,  but  this  time  I  decided  to  can  it. 
This  1  did,  and  we  never  had  sausage  of 
as  flue  flavor  before.  It  is  true  that  in 
order  to  cook  it  in  cakes  I  had  to  add  an 
egg  to  hold  it  together,  but  I  did  not  con¬ 
sider  that  any  disadvantage  as  it  Avas 
Spring,  and  Ave  had  plenty  of  eggs.  By 
this  method  we  had  sausage  whenever  we 
AA-auted  it  all  Summer  long,  and  the  finest 
of  meat  loaves,  reminding  one  of  chicken 
or  turkey.  Used  cold,  it  Avas  excellent  in 
sandAvicheS. 

Of  course,  anyone  avIio  uses  a  pressure 
canner  knows  about  cutting  pork  chops, 
inserting  in  jars,  covering  with  boiling 
water,  and  processing.  They  come  out 
like  fresh  pork  chops  As  Spring  approaches 
Ave  can  our  calves  and  porkers,  except 
for  the  hams  and  bacon.  When  a  hog  is 
killed,  I  immediately  can  the  liver,  and  it 
is  as  good  as  calves’  liver  Avheri  avc  eat  it 
later  on.  I  hake  liver,  placing  it  in  a 
casserole,  cut  in  the  usual  pieces,  and 
place  strips  of  bacon  over  the  top.  We 
enjoy  it  as  a  change  from  the  fried.  I 
also'  take  all  the  waste  bone  from  veal, 
cook  in  the  canner,  and  strain  into  jar, 
processing  for  soup. 

When  the  squash  begins  to  show  spots 
on  the  shell,  I  bake  in  the  oven,  scrape 
from  shell,  rub  through  a  colander,  and 
can.  Squash  pie  from  this  canned  squash 
is  good  any  month  in  the  year. 

AVe  planted  mangel  Avurzels  for  the 
stock,  and  when  the  men  were  thinning 
them  I  canned  several  tubs  of  them  for 
greens.  They  were  excellent  in  the 
Spring  before  fresh  greens  appeared. 
Last  year  I  canned  the  young  sugar  beet 
tops  at  thinning  time.  Nothing  could  be 
superior  in  the  way  of  greens. 

ANNIE  PIKE  GREENAVOOD. 


Canned  Pork 

Sterilize  pint  cans,  pack  the  lean  pieces 
of  fresh  pork  (that  has  been  properly 
cooled)  in  the  cans.  I  use  the  shoulder 
and  pieces  of  tenderloin,  trimming  off  the 
fat,  Avhieh  can  be  used  for  lard.  Pack 
tightly  and  add  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt. 
Don’t  put  in  any  Avater.  Put  on  neAV  can 
rubbers,  snap  wires  half  Avay  doAvn.  place 
in  steamer  and  cook  3%  hours.  I  use  a 
large  aluminum  roaster  which  holds  12 
pint  cans  as  a  steamer.  When  finished 
snap  wires  down.  If  they  go  doAvn  too 
easy,  put  a  thick  piece  of  pasteboard  un¬ 
der  the  wire  on  top  of  the  can ;  be  sure 
that  the  top  is  very  tight.  Leave  the  cans 
in  the  uncovered  steamer  on  a  table  until 
they  are  cold.  Store  in  a  dark,  cool  place. 
The  meat  will  keep  perfectly  a  year  or 
more.  vail. 


I  want  to  thank  Mrs.  F.  J.  B.  through 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  her  homemade  yeast 
recipe.  I  have  been  very  successful  Avith 
my  breadmakiug  since  using  her  recipe. 
I  made  up  quite  a  quantity  of  the 
“sponge,”  put  it  in  a  cool  place,  and  at 
a  cry  short  notice  can  serve  hot  rolls.  My 
boys  said  today :  “These  rolls  are  nice 
all  right.”  AVhy,  because  one  woman  Avas 
loving  enough  to  “pass  on.”  Live  for 
self,  you  live  in  vain ;  pass  it  on. 

MRS.  f.  c.  n. 


More  About  Canning 

Mrs.  Orville  Ellinwood’s  article,  page 
127,  on  the  care  of  cans  and  home-canned 
goods  is  mine  exactly,  but  I  never  gave 
a  thought  but  that  everyone  Avas  just  as 
particular.  I  also  started  to  can  meat 
three  years  ago,  and  still  have  some  of  it 
in  perfect  condition.  I  had  never  heard 
or  read  of  doing  it,  but  decided  to  experi¬ 
ment,  believing  if  green  vegetables  could 
be  kept  by  the  cold-pack  method,  meat 
could,  too.  A\re  buy  beef  by  the  quarter 
from  a  neighbor,  avIio  has  only  prime 
meat,  several  times  during  the  Winter, 
and  I  can  some  and  corn  some,  beside 
having  all  Ave  Avant  to  use  fresh. 

AVb.il e  the  meat  is  strictly  fresh  I  cut  in 
convenient  size  the  best  lean  pieces,  and 
fill  cans,  putting  in  as  much  as  possible, 
and  add  to  each  gallon  one  teaspoon  of 
salt.  They  may  or  may  not  be  filled  Avith 
water.  Adjust  rubbers  and  tops  and  cover 
can  with  water  and  bring  to  boil  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  boil  hard  three  and  one 
half  hours.  This  last  year  I  added  one 
teaspoon  of  vinegar  to  each  can.  It  can¬ 
not  be  tasted,  and  will  make  tough  meat 
better,  and,  according  to  the  testing  sta¬ 
tions  for  vegetables,  it  is  more  certain  to 
keep.  However,  I  ha\Te  done  a  great 
many  cans  each  Avay,  and  have  never  lost 
a  one,  and  it  tastes  better  than  the  meat 
you  go  to  the  market  and  buy,  besides 
being  very  convenient  to  have,  especially 
in  the  country,  for  a  hurry-up  meal,  or 
Avhru  doing  outside  work  until  mealtime. 

The  bones  are  cooked  in  plenty  of  Avater 
and  the  broth,  together  with  small  pieces 
of  meat  and  whatever  vegetables  are 
liked,  and  seasoning,  are  put  in  cans  and 
boiled  the  same  as  meat.  This  is  line 
soup.  I  make  it  very  rich  and  thick,  so 
it^  can  have  Avater  added  when  opened. 
Well-washed  rice  can  be  added  if  desired. 

AATien  cooking  the  corned  beef  I  do  an 
extra  lot,  then  put  some  in  cans,  cover 
Avith  broth  and  sterilize  in  hot  Avater 
bath,  same  as  fresh  beef.  This  is  de¬ 
licious  in  hot  weather.  If  desired,  it  may 
be  ground  up  ready  for  hash. 

I  also  did  rabbit  and  chicken;  parboiled 
the  rabbit  same  as  for  frying,  then  put  in 
cans,  discarding  large  bones;  added  salt 
and  broth  and  sterilized  three  hours.  The 
chicken  I  boiled  as  for  fricassee,  only  just 
until  I  could  slip  out  the  bones  Avithoul 
letting  the  pieces  get  out  of  shape,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  cans,  covered  Avith  broth,  added 
salt  and  sterilized  three  hours.  If  any¬ 
one  knows  these  thing  will  keep  with 
less  boiling,  I  wish  they  would  inform  us 
through  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  had  not  ven¬ 
tured  to  cook  them  less  after  putting  in 
the  cans. 

I  have  a  14-quart  galvanized  pail  and 
three  wire  baskets  from  the  10-cent  store 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  cans.  ( I  r 
is  so  easy  to  lift  the  hot  cans  from  water 
I  wouldn’t  be  without  them)  and  with  a 
tight-fitting  cover  it  makes  a  good,  cheap, 
easily  handled  outfit,  and  comes  to  a  boil 
Arery  quickly  on  the  oil  stove,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  boil  Avith  the  flame  turned  down 
a  little.  I  put  up  a  good  many  cans  of 
vegetables,  but  find  it  less  tiring  to  do 
three  at  a  time,  for  Avith  other  Avork  and 
children  it  is  enough  to  gather  and  pre¬ 
pare  at  once. 

My  sausage  is  packed  into  stone  jars 
and  placed  in  a  warm  oven  until  Avell 
covered  Avith  melted  grease.  Then  thor¬ 
oughly  cooled  and  stored.  It  keeps  a  long 
time.  Slices  of  fresh  pork  are  parth 
cooked,  packed  into  jars  and  Avell  covered 
with  hot  lard.  This  keeps  finely.  One 
sees  sliced  bacon  in  glass  jars  in  the 
stores.  Is  there  any  way  to  do  this  at 
home?  My  homemade  bacon  seems  to  get 
hard,  and  sometimes  moldy,  Avhieh,  1 
think,  spoils  it. 

Does  anyone  knoAV  hoAV  to  can  sweet 
potatoes?  Is  any  Avater  put  in  the  cans? 

Also,  has  anyone  experience  in  canning 
cauliflower?  A  good,  simple  recipe  for 
homemade  mincemeat  Avould  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

In  Mrs.  Ellinwood’s  recipe,  Avhy  could 
not  the  suet  be  put  in  the  cans  before 
boiling,  rather  than  open  -  them  after? 
There  is  usually  a  coating  of  suet  in  the 
top  of  my  cans.  mbs.  e.  h.  g. 


Deviled  Meat 

I  always  read  the  “Texas  Notes”  with 
great  interest,  and  will  be  glad  to  help 
M.  H.  M.  out  as  a  result  of  my  steam- 
pressure  experiences.  Either  beef  or  pork 
can  be  successfully  canned  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner :  Cut  the  meat  in  small 
pieces,  cook  till  tender  in  a  very  small 
amount  of  water.  Chop  very  fine ;  season 
with  salt,  pepper,  spices  and  a  little 
cayenne.  CroAvd  it  tightly  into  cans  and 
process  two  and  one-half  hours  at  5  lbs. 
pressure.  mrs.  b.  b. 
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Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.. 

Gentlemen:— The  50  rolls 
of  roofing  came  all  O.  K. 
We  are  well  pleased  with 
it.  We  saved  just  about 
$40.00  or  over.  Thank  yon 
for  your  prompt  shipping. 

WM.  F.  STIMMEL, 
Souderton,  Pa. 


New 


LAWN 


Big  Saving  in  Lawn  Fence 

I  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.. 

I  Gentlemen:— I  just  received  the  fence  and  am 
perfectly  delighted  with  it.  1  could  not  have  got 
I  one  as  nice  as  this  one  here  for  three  times  the 
I  price.  Yours  truly. 

MRS.  LOTTIE  BEGELL. 

100  Garfield  Ave.,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 


That’s  the  answer  to  the  high  quality  and  the  big  savings  I  have  given  my  fence,  roofing  and  paint 
buyers,  starting  with  one  small  factory,  I  now  have  three  mammoth  plants — striking  monuments 
°f  .givingcustomers  the  biggest  values  for^  the  least^  money.  Furthermore^  I  now  ship  from 

™  ""  .  '  ware* 
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different  pomts-my  factories  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Adrian,  Mich.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  also 
Houses  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa. 


Best  Fence  at  Any  Price 


mmmm 


‘•'Quid 
K*oof  i 


asbestos 

EoatIn^ 


Brown 


and  backs  up  everything  with  a  guarantee  that  takes  away  every  bit  of  doubt  or  risk  —  you  can 
bank  on  everything  you  order  from  Jim  Brown  being  exactly  as  represented  —  better  in  quality  — 
lower  m  price  and  no  freight  to  pay.  That’s  my  way  of  doing  business.  You  take  no  risk  in  buying 
(20)  from  Jim  Brown,  no  sir.  You  never  did  —  you  never  will. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Today 

Just  clip  off  the  coupon  below — fill  it  out — get  this  wonderful  money 
saving  book  by  return  mail,  whether  you  need  anything  now  or  not 
have  the  book  on  hand,  ready  to  order  when  you  do.  See  for 
yourself  the  way  I  have  slashed  the  prices — see  for  yourself 
the  big  savings  my  prices  afford.  The  money  you  save  will 
open  your  eyes.  Don’t  delay— send  for  it  today. 

JIM  BROWN,  President 

The  Brown  Fence 
&  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  4320  Cleveland,  Ohio 

jszzBmipjz  rr  _ 

The 

Brown 
Fence 

&  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  4320 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Send  your  New  Bargain  Book 
showing  Low  Factory  Prices  on  Fenc¬ 
ing,  Gates,  Roofing  and  Paints. 

Name . 


Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 

Gentlemen:  —  I  have  ordered  over  GOO  rods  of 
fence  of  you  and  find  it  not  only  the  best  value 
for  the  money,  but  the  best  fence  at  any  price. 
Yours  respectfully, 

J.  A.  WALKER,  Tigrett,  Tenn. 


Five  Orders— AH  Satisfactory 

Browa  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 

Gentlemen: — This  is  my  fifth  order  for 
fences  or  gates  to  you  in  the  past  3  years 
and  will  say  that  in  each  order  everything 
has  been  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  gates 
have  been  very  much  admired,  especially 
the  self-raising  gates. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  STANLEY  GRIER, 
Oxford,  Pa. 


P.O. 


R.  F.  V. 
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All  Heights  Poultry  Fence 
At  Rock  Bottom  Prices 
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At  the  End  of  the  Harvest 

Which  Will  It  Be— 


A  large  yield  of  well  fill-  or  A  small  yield  of  poorly 
ed,  sound  ears  of  Corn  jj~  filled,  immature  nubbins? 

Sound  Corn  of  high  feeding  quality  can  be  produced  only 
when  the  soil  supplies  sufficient  available  plant  food. 

Every  200-pound  bag  of  V-C  Fertilizer  used  per  acre  on 
Corn,  will  produce  under  good  cultural  conditions,  an  increase 
of  10  bushels  of  grain,  equivalent  to  100  pounds  of  pork. 

Compare  the  cost  of  the  Bag  of  Fertilizer  with  what  you 
get  for  the  100  pounds  of  pork. 

You  can  make  this  profit.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  our 

Agricultural  Service 
Bureau 

Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical  Co. 

Home  Office 
Richmond,  Virginia 


Dealers  and  warehouses  at  all  points 


Ask  Our 
Agricultural 
Service  Bureau 


s 


ENAT0R  DUNLAP  STRAWBERR 


Y 


We  have  most  improved  strain  of  this 
variety  ever  introduced.  The  foundation 
of  our  plant  business  was  our  success  with 
this  strain.  Our  customers  average  400  crates  per 
acre.  You,  too,  can  make  big  profits  growing  our 
strain  of  Senator  Dunlap.  Catalog  Free.  Write. 
J.  E.  HAMPTON  &  SON,  Box  7,  Bangor,  Mich. 


For  Sale-Peach,  Apple  othedr  Fruit  Trees 

grape  vines,  and  small  fruit  plants,  shade  trees, 
shrubs;  roses,  vines,  etc.  Good  stock,  well  graded 
and  carefully  packed.  Catalog  free. 

H.  J.  CHAMPION  &  SON  -  Perry,  Ohio 


FRIIIT  TDCCC  Apple.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear.  Cherry 

■  null  I  nt tO  and  Quince.  Also  Grapes,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Raspberry.  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Asparagus. 
CTDAUf DFDDV  Dl  AIITC  A  selected  list,  inelud- 

dl  IfHnDCnnT  rLfllllO  ,,K  EVerbearers.  We 
have  a  fine  lot  to  offer  at  wholesale  prices. 
IfPCCTIIQI  C  Dl  HU'C  AH  kinds  grown  from  se- 

■  CUC  I  HOLE  TLHN  >  J  lected  seed.  Get  our  price 
on  plants  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Catalog  free. 

C.  E.  FIELD  -  Sewell,  N,  J. 


<kTR  AWRFRRY  Plante  Ch°fce-  stocky  plants  at 

*3  1  Il/l  ft  DlI\I\  I  I  Id  Ilia  fair  prices.  Catalog  free. 

H  H.  HENNING  CLYDE,  SEW  YORK 


|2R  A  PIT  DHATC  Concord  and  Niagara,  1 
AV  /a I  Ai,  taUU  1  3  and  2  year  old,  at  plant¬ 
ers  prices.  R.  E.  FOWLER  &  80N8,  No.  Kingsville,  Ohio 


GRAPES 


Extra  fine  Concord 
M.  W.  HERITAGE 


Vines.  Write 
Sewell,  N,  J. 


fl  A  H I  I A  Q  Ten  different  varieties,  postpaid,#!. 
UAnLiAO  mi, ford  aXufhsob  Miiib. o«k,  n.  r. 


For  Sale  Golden  Orange  Hint  Seed  Corn 

*2.25  bushel.  Mammoth  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent,  for  en¬ 
silage,  *2.  Samples  free.  H/UIRT  V$ll,  Warnirk,  Orenge  Co  ,  N.r. 


BEARING  TREE 
PROPAGATION 

All  our  peach,  apple  and  pear  trees 
are  budded  from  the  best  bearing 
orchards.  Our  trees  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  direct  only.  We  have  no 
salesmen.  Send  for  complete 
descriptive  catalogue  Free. 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

Box  A,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


My  new  catalog— wonderful  book  in  „ 

ora— best  ever  published— a  big  help  to  you  i, 
selecting:  Trees  Shrubs,  Plants,  Fruits,  Ever¬ 
greens,  etc.  Filled  with  euirffestions  and  collec- 

BARGAINS1?^ 

J  ^■contains  many  bargains  like  the  fol- 
L  ^■lowing:  100  Strawberries,  fl.  20  Red  or 
^  Raspberries,  $1,  12 Blackberries,  $1/ 

II  Concord  Grapes, $1.  6  Indian  Currant, $1. 

If  Roses.  $1.  6  Snowberry,  $1.  Many 

r§f . 


■  other  wonderful  bargains  in  free  cat¬ 
alog.  Write  today. 

Earl  Ferris  Nursery  Co. 

•360  Bridge  8t..  Hampton.  Iowa 


100  Evergreens 
Northern  Grown 
Norway 
Sprue© 


$2.50 


Washington  Ashroote— 12.50  per  100;  $15.00  per  M.  Seed 

$5.00  per  lb.  George  F.  Wheeler,  Concord,  Miim! 


AMEEGER  STRAIN 

Danish  Ballhead  CABBAGE  SEED 

Imported  direct  from  Denmark,  S2.50  lb.,  postpaid. 

C.  J.  STAFFORD  Cortland,  New  York  R.  3 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  For  a  Farn 
40  Acres  BKST  fertile  land,  e( 

7,  for  dairy,  grass,  potatoes,  grain,  a 

all  kinds  of  vegetables.  Convenient  to  station  a 
.State  road.  Very  fine  9-room  house,  good  eonditf 
?»r«2Utb«.1J.^ines'  Reasonable  price.  MACK  CO.  REA 
AGENCY,  Office  near  R  R.  Station,  Amity ville.  L  I  N 


FOR  BETTER  CABBAGE 


The  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  says:  ‘For  preventing  maggots  tar 
pads  are  most  effective,  simple,  rapid  and 
inexpensive.”  Big  user  writes:  “Only  lost 
10  plants  out  of  4000  protected  by  A.  B.  C. 
Tar  Felt  Pads.  Didn’t  get  15  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  from  those  not  protected.”  Write  for 
prices  and  sample  A.  B.  C.  Tar  Felt  Pad. 

PLANT  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 
34  Commercial  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Gladioli  America 

above  and  other  varieties  to  E.  .NjTILTO.N,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


I 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Tightening  a  Leaky  Boat 

I  have  a  20-ft.  motor  boat  which  leaks 
badly  when  the  motor  runs,  due  to  vibra¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  built  of  clapboards,  and  leaks 
in  places  where  boards  lap  over.  Could 
you  tell  me  some  way  to  remedy  it V 
Some  told  me  to  cover  it  over  with  three- 
ply  canvas  duck  and  then  paint  it.  How 
do  you  think  it  would  work  and  last? 

Bernhard’s  Bay,  N.  Y.  H.  P.  H. 

If  the  boat  leaks  when  motor  is  run¬ 
ning,  the  rivets  must  be  loose.  A  boat 
with  an  even  bottom,  like  a  canoe,  is 
easily  covered  with  canvas,  but  it  will  be 
hard  to  make  a  satisfactoi-y  job  of  it 
with  a  clinker-built  boat.  Moreover,  the 
canvas  will  wear  out  rapidly  on  the  edges 
of  the  boards.  For  canvasing  a  very  light 
material,  as  used  for  sails  on  canoes, 
should  be  used.  First,  clean  off  boat  and 
paint  with  a  heavy  white  lead  paint ; 
put  canvas  on  while  paint  is  wet,  and 
brush  canvas  until  well  stuck  to  paint; 
let  dry  and  give  a  white  lead  paint  over 
canvas.  When  dry,  sandpaper  and  paint 
again,  sandpaper  and  varnish.  * 

I  think  the  boat  could  be  made  tight 
if  the  boards  are  sound  by  taking  out 
the  loose  rivets,  or  all  the  rivets  around 
leaking  spot,  putting  in  new  rivets. 
Where  the  rivet  holes  are  too  big,  plug 
them  up  with  wooden  pegs,  dipped  in 
white  lead,  and  bore  a  new  hole  next  to 
the  peg.  I  tightened  up  a  boat  in  this 
way  that  had  been  leaking  for  three  sea¬ 
sons  bad  enough  to  sink  in  a  few  hours 
The  vibration  of  the  boat  may  be  reduced 
considerably  by  making  a  bigger  engine 
bed.  F.  D.  G. 
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HUDSON 

—  GARDEN  TOOLS  — 


Six 

Tools 

In 

One 


Combinaton  Seeder  and  Cultivator 

Complete  outfit  in  one  tool.  Plants  any 
garden  seeds  in  rows  or  hills  any  distance 
apart— -100%  accurate.  Covers  seeds  uni¬ 
formly  at  proper  depth.  Ends  back  breaking 
bending  in  planting.  It  hoes,  cultivates, 
plows,  rakes — any  garden  job  you  wish.  En¬ 
ables  you  to  double  size  of  your  garden  with¬ 
out  increasing  your  work. 

If  you  don’t  know  your  Home  Town  Hudson 
Dealer  write  for  his  nameand  free  illustrated  catalog. 

HUDSON  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  382 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Cultivator  Rake— 

handiest  little  tool 
made!  Does  easier,  fast¬ 
er,  better  work.  Adjusts 
7  to  18  inches  wide.  Re¬ 
move  center  tooth  to 
straddle  row. 


Over  1500  N.Y.  Farmers 

have  proved  the  superiority  of  I 

GLI  Seeds 

High  Quality-Known  Origin 

In  actual  test  made  under  normal  farm  condition*, 
G.  L.  F.  Seeds  have  demonstrated  that  they  ars 
the  most  productive  and  profitable  because  they 
resist  winterkilling  and  are  heavy  producers. 

6.  L.  F.  Seeds  are  grown  by  the  most  skillful  and 
painstaking  growers,  located  in  America’s  best  and 
hardiest  seed  producing  sections  and  are  particu¬ 
larly  well  adapted  to  your  farm. 

Let  the  <4.  L.  F.  buy  your  seed  for  you.  You  get  a 
real  guarantee  and  a  service  that  protects  you. 

Write  today)  for  lull  information  about  G.  L.  F. 
Long  Lived  Common  A  Ifalfa  —  hardiest  of 
Clover  and  genuine  Grimm  Alfalfa — also  our 
full  line  of  productive  Corn  and  Oats. 

COOPERATIVE  GRANGE  LEAGUE  FEDERATION 
EXCHANGE,  INC.,  SEED  DEPT.  No.  15 
Byrn*  Building  ....  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

(We  pay  the  freight— sacks  free.) 


BRECK’S  BELMONT  TOMATO 

The  best  Early  for  Greenhouse  Culture 
or  for  the  Home  Garden. 

Pkt.,  5c.;  oz.,  40c.;  lb- ,  $1.50; 
lb.,  $5.00. 

BRECK’S  SELECTED  COPENHAGEN 
MARKET  CABBAGE 

Pkt.,  10c.;  V2  oz.,  25c.;  oz.,  40c.; 
X  lb.,  $1.50. 

Send  for  Free  1923  Seed  Catalogue 


BRECK'S 


Seedsmen  Since  1822. 

51  NORTH  MARKET  STREET 
BOSTON  -  -  -  MASS. 


r 


CLOVER 


Adapted  to 
Climate  and  Soil 

Isbell’s  Bell  Brand  Clovers 
—red  or  alsike— are  the  pur¬ 
est  obtainable.  They  are  all 
Michigan-Grown — hardiness  and 
adaptability  to  severe  climatic 
conditions  are  bred  into  them — the  reauN  of  44 
years  of  success  in  growing  seeds. 

CDCr  Camnlae  o f  any  field  seeds  to  ahow 
■  “tC  Oalll|JICa  quality  sent  on  request  with 
Isbell’s  1923  Seed  Annual.  Big  savings  on  sterling 
quality  direct-from-grower  seeds.  Write  today. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 
Y8B  Mechanic  St.  (42)  Jackeon,  Mich. 


Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn  direct  from 
reliable'  growers  in  the  famous  West  Branch 
Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania.  Every 
field  producing  this  corn  was  thoroughly 
inspected  by  a  disinterested  committee  of 
experts.  Every  bag  is  certified  and  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature,  of 
high  quality,  purity  and  germination.  Ask 
your  County  Agent  about  this  genuine  Cer¬ 
tified  Ensilage  Corn,  grown  especially  for 
seed  by  West  Branch  Co-Operative  Seed 
Growers.  Write  us  for  sample,  prices  and 
complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Box  D,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


A  Genuine 
“SIDE"  OATS— 
Wonderful  Yielder 

This  “Improved  White  Russian”  variety  grows  tall, 
very  stiff  straw.  Does  not  shatter.  Is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  stooler — hardy — early — rust-resistant.  See  in 
our  Catalog  actual  photo  of  one  crop  of  this  va¬ 
riety  that  yielded  over  100  bushels  per  acre.  Seed 
is  beautiful — sound,  white,  heavy — weight  45  lbs. 
to  full  bushel.  Sample  free. 

Prices  Lower — Catalog  Free 

Catalog  offers  5  other  distinct  kinds  of  “tree”  or 
“sprangle”  Oats,  including  famous  “Shadeland 
Climax.”  Specializes  in  Alfalfa — Clovers — Soy 
Beans — Field  Peas — Corn  for  silage  and  cribbing. 
Offers  seed  for  every  farm  crop  and  gives  valuable 
pointers  on  their  culture.  Write  today — ask  for 
samples — get  our  prices — mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


Rifts  FT  SEED  potatoes 

nuadl.1  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Treated— Sprayed  eight  times 
Every  hill  in  every  row  rogued 

Certified  by  WALTER  MILLER 
Williamstown  Oswego  Co.,  New  York 


COBBLER— Second  Crop  Seed  Potatoes 

Bright,  clean.  Bull  nose,  heavy  yielding  strain  seed.  Any 
amount  desired.  8c  lb.  F.  O.  B.  Station.  No  charge 
sacks.  E.  E.  HIRES  -  Elmer,  N.  J. 


sale  Pedigreed  Second  Crop  Cobbler  Seed  Potatoes 

2  cents  per  pound  F.  O.  B.  Elmer,  N.  J.  Shipped  in  150- 
pound  bags.  Wm.  M.  Wheatley,  Grower,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


Potatoes 


Cobbler,  Enormous,  Green  Mt.,  Hustler,  King, 
Rose. Kussett, Six Wks.  Others.  C.  FORD,  fishers, N.Y. 


FOR  SALE-GOLDEN  GIANT  SWEET  CORN 

Brack  Wax  Bean*.  *5e  lb. ;  5  lbs.,  *1  ;  100  lb*.,  *14,  deliv¬ 
ered.  90? (  Germination  Guaranteed.  B.  S  BROWN,  Hollis,  H.  H. 
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A  Woman’s  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  2S1) 
that  any  method  of  helping  it  to  use  its 
own  power  is  most  efficient  in  getting  it 
out  of  the  way. 

It  was  on  the  very  day  that  we  got 
word  that  he  had  started  fhat  Daddy 
arrived  in  New’  York  State,  doing  1,400 
miles  in  six  days.  Snow7  had  been  fall¬ 
ing  steadily  until  the  mail  man  gave  up. 
Then  the  telephone  rang,  and  there  came 
Daddy’s  voice  across  30  miles  of  the 
“singing  wires,”  “We  are  stuck  in  the 
snow  here.  Is  everybody  well?”  Little 
Jane  was  so  excited  that  she  led  the  new 
red  kiddy-car  right  'out  into  the  center  of 
the  kitchen — as  if  Daddy  could  possibly 
span  the  remaining  distance  that  eve¬ 
ning.  “I’ll  be  so  glad  wThen  I  see  Daddy 
and  Perkins  in  our  yard,”  she  sings 
cheerily  in  a  queer  little  improvised  tune. 

The  snow  began  in  Northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  'Struggling  along  in  the  lee  of 
three  huge  milk  trucks  Daddy  came  eight 
miles  farther  the  next  day ;  then  he  gave 
up  and  put  his  car  in  a  farmer’s  barn. 
The  milk  trucks  were  abandoned  half  a 
mile  farther  on.  The  late  trolley  set 
these  adventuring  ex-Floridan®  down  into 
a  true  Northern  Winter,  four  above  zero, 
with  a  keen  breeze  that  turned  our  house 
windows  into  refrigerators.  They  floun¬ 
dered  to  the  hips  in  loose  snow,  encum¬ 
bered  by  two  suit  cases — one  with  a 
broken  handle — and  a  bag  half  filled  with 
citrus  fruit  that  they  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  throw  away. 

Cathy  and  I  were  still  reading,  though 
it  was  10  in  the  evening.  We  heard  foot¬ 
steps,  the  creaking  of  frosty  boards,  and 
gazed  into  each  other’s  expectant  face 
an  instant  before  the  door  opened.  It 
was  Daddy,  sure  enough,  with  Perkins 
three  minutes  in  the  real’.  “I  declare, 
I  nevah  did  see  so  much  snow  befoah  !” 
exclaimed  Daddy's  follower,  rubbing  the 
stiffness  from  his  cold  fingers.  “Ah 
think  if  it  had  been  another  mile  Ah 
should  have  been  obliged  to  give  up. 
Every  time  Ah  fell  down  Ah  thought  it 
would  be  my  last.”'  And  we  heartless 
Northerners  only  laughed  at  him.  But 
when  we  looked  into  the  bag  of  citrus 
fruit  we  felt  bound  to  show  more  respect. 
Grapefruit  eight  inches  through  !  Plung¬ 
ing  into  a  snowdrift  weighted  down  by 
this  50-pound  load  is  not  so  funny  as  it 
might  sound.  Many  times  since  we  have 
been  thankful  for  this  faithful  black 
man’s  persistence  in  sticking  'by  his  de¬ 
licious  burden. 

The  east-bound  train  has  just  flitted 
past  a  thin  line  of  trees  in  the  level 
distance,  leaving  a  stream  of  white  smoke 
against  a  drab  sky.  There  is  the  result 
of  a  man’s  belief  in  himself.  The  line  of 
sleighs  wending  past  to  the  auction  next 
door  suggests  the  folly  of  too  much  opti¬ 
mism,  especially  in  Spring  time,  when 
hope  runs  high.  I  am  reminded  of  a  song 
our  fathers  used  to  sing.  Perhaps  they 
had  learned  their  lesson  : 

"Waste  not,  want  not,  is  the  maxim  I 
would  teach  ; 

Let  your  motto  be  despatch  and  prac¬ 
tice  what  you  preach  ; 

Do  not  let.  your  chances  like  sunbeams 
pass  you  'by — 

Y'ou’ll  never  miss  the  water  till  the 
well  runs  dry.” 


The  Car  for  the  Woman 
On  the  Farm 


The  country  woman  needs  her 
own  car* 


When  the  farm  has  only  one  car  it 
is  usually  in  use  on  the  business  of 
the  farm,  just  when  the  wife  or 
daughter  needs  to  go  to  town  or  to  a 
meeting  or  church  or  to  make  calls. 


Utility  Coupe 

$680 


We  are  studying  the  game  this  year 
perhaps  a  little  harder  than  ever  before. 
In  a  game  of  checkers  an  expert  player 
can  see  the  consequences  of  every  move 
straight  through  to  the  finish.  That  is 
why  an  amateur  always  loses  out  in  a 
checker  game.  There  are  a  great  many 
amateurs  in  the  farming  game,  too  many 
who  move  without  judging  consequences. 
Gan  we  become  expert  players?  Now 
is  the  time  to  gather  in  information,  and 
give  it.  Do  you  think  that  the  farm 
loan  movement  will  bring  on  another 
bumper  crop  of  potatoes?  Just  what  are 
the  crop  conditions  in  your  section? 

A  gay  voice  and  the  sound  of  running 
feet.  Cathy  is  coming  with  the  children. 
"It’s  a  great  time  for  sliding  down  hill,” 
laughs  she.  “Such  a  fine  crust.  I  dare 
you  to  come  out  with  us !” 

Perhaps  this  is  one  of  my  chances.  It 
seems  like  a  sunbeam,  and  I  am  going  to 
put  on  my  sweater.  mbs.  f.  h.  txnger. 


Widows’  Pensions  in  New  Jersey 

Several  women  have  written,  asking  if 
there  is  a  widow’s  pension  law  in  New 
Jersey.  Yes,  there  is  a  law  under  which 
a  widow  with  dependent  children  can  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  county  court  for  a  pension. 
She  must  file  a  petition  stating  official 
facts  which  are  specified  in  the  law. 
Probably  this  pension  would  cease  if  the 
woman  were  to  remove  to  another  State. 
The  Legal  Aid  Society,  519  Arch  street, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  will  give  good  advice  in 
such  cases. 


(We  have  formed  an  association  with 
a  packing-house  to  pack  and  grade  our 
crops  to  ship  in  carload  lots,  and  have  a 
uniform  pack.  It  is  the  Federalsburg 
Fruit  &  Produce  Association.  We  had 
14  members  last  year,  and  have  1G  char¬ 
ter  members  this  year.  We  are  buying 
all  seeds  and  packages  in  large  lots,  and 
can  save  a  bi"  per  cent  over  the  individ¬ 
ual.  We  are  starting  some  new  crops 
this  year,  and  feel  we  will  make  a  suc¬ 
cess.  W,  H.  W. 

Federalsburg,  Md. 


The  Chevrolet  Utility  Coupe  is 
an  ideal  car  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
has  full  weather  protection,  a  high- 
grade  Fisher  Body  upholstered  in 
gray  whipcord,  plate  glass  windows, 
which  can  be  instantly  lowered  or 
raised  to  any  desired  position,  a 
mammoth  rear  compartment  for 
luggage,  bundles,  a  jar  of  butter,  a 
crate  of  eggs,  or  even  a  trunk. 

The  inside  of  the  car  can  always  be 
kept  clean,  because  all  packages  can 
be  carried  in  this  rear  compartment. 

The  Utility  Coupe  is  comfortable, 
easy  to  operate,  and  has  ample 
power  to  handle  bad  roads. 

See  Chevrolet  first. 


f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 


The  World's  Lowest  Priced 
Quality  Automobiles 

Two  Passenger  Roadster  .  $510 
Five  Passenger  Touring  .  .  525 
Two  Passenger  Utility  Coupe  680 
Four  Passenger  Sedanette  .  850 
Five  Passenger  Sedan  .  .  .  860 

Light  Delivery . 510 

All  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


There  are  now  more  than  10,000 
Chevrolet  dealers  and  service 
stations  throughout  the  world 


Applications  will  be  considered 
from  high  grade  dealers  in  terri¬ 
tory  not  adequately  covered 
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The  Book 

that  Brings 
the  Mql 


D  E AL  GOLD !  More  money  from  your  farm — 
*  ^  this  year.  And  this  free  book  tells  how  to  get  it ! 
Bigger  grain  harvests — and  far  better  grain  profits — 
invariably  follow  the  use  of 


s® 


_  enor 

Grain  Drills 


For  Team  or  Any  Tractor 

The  reason  is  that  the  Superior  Drill  does — instantly  and 
automatically — with  all  your  grain,  exactly  what  you  would  do 
if  you  were  to  plant  each  seed  by  hand.  It  makes  a  roomy 
trench.  It  deposits  each  seed  at  precisely  the  right  depth.  It 
6paces  evenly — to  the  fraction  of  an  inch.  And  then  it  carefully  covers  every 
seed — leaving  miniature  furrows  to  hold  snow  and  moisture  and  to  provide 
for  harmless  soil-expansion  when  the  spring  thaws  come. 

The  whole  story  is  well  told  in  the  booklet  which  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  Write  today — or  mail  the  coupon. 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Springfield,  Ohio 


—  — —  —  —  —  ——— ———l 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  jCo.,  Inc. 

I  Springfield,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  book,  “Drilling  for  Gold.”  ■ 

I  Name  . .  ■ 

Address  .  | 


si 
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This  spring  are  you  going  to  drag 
back  and  forth  half  a  dozen  times 
across  fields  that  you  could  finish  in 
two  trips  with  a  Famous  OHIO  Pul¬ 
verizer? 

Are  you  going  to  let  your  plant  roots 
choke  out  in  soil  that  is  full  of  lumps 


and  honey-combed  with  air  spaces, 
when  a  Pulverizer  is  all  you  need  to 
make  a  perfect  seed  bed? 

Fifteen  minutes  trial  will  convince  any 
man  that  a  Famous  OHIO  Pulverizer 
is  the  most  valuable  tool  on  his  farm 
and  that  it  is  far  superior  to  any 
Pulverizer  on  the  market. 


Write  for  our  photograph  book  “The  Foundation  of  Farming.” 

Manufactured  by 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co.,  Bellevue,  Ohio 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


All  Sorts 


Jack  of  All  Trades  and  Farming 

I  would  like  to  have  the  views  of  your 
readers  as  to  how  they  would  proceed 
and  just  what  they  would  do  under  the 
following  circumstances:  A  man,  Jack 
of  all  trades,  who  has  tired  of  working 
for  others,  imagines  he  could  have  an 
easy  time  of  it  on  a  farm  of  about  25 
acres,  keep  two  cows  and  a  horse  and 
probably  buy  all  the  up-to-date  farming 
tools.  200  or  more  poultry,  leaving  the 
care  of  them  to  his  already  over-worked 
partner,  who  has  little  or  no  liking  for 
rural  life.  This  Jack  of  all  trades  is  a 
poor  manager  and  gardener,  and  over; 
feeds  stock  to  the  point  of  not  being 
profitable.  How  should  he  begin  to  make 
a  small  farm  pay?  What  kind  of  fruits, 
berries  or  vegetables  should  he  have  to 
make  things  pay?  Would  he  ever  earn 
enough  to  pay  expenses  first  year?  He 
works  in  a  foundry  now  and  has  an  income 
of  $21  a  week,  which  he  spends  to  suit 
himself,  never  sharing  any  part  of  it  with 
his  partner.  How  long  would  such  a 
partnership  last  under  such  conditions? 

New  York.  n.  m.  j. 


Take  the  Saw  Mill 
to  the  Logs 


I 


If  this  is  a  serious  question  it  may  be 
easily  answered.  The  “Jack  of  all  trades” 
should  stay  where  he  is  and  give  up  his 
idea  of  making  a  farm  pay.  Let  him 
stick  to  his  present  job  and  make  what 
he  can  out  of  it.  A  man  with  the  com¬ 
bination  of  qualities  here  outlined  could 
never  succeed  on  a  farm. 


Walter  Pease  Apple  Tree 

The  older  readers  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  have 
come  to  believe  that  either  from  its  edi¬ 
torial  staff  or  its  extensive  circle  of  read¬ 
ers.  a  solution  can  be  found  for  every 
problem,  or  information  be  obtained  on 
every  imaginable  subject.  So  I  come  with 
an  appeal  to  your  apple-growing  readers 
to  help  me  find  a  genuine  Walter  Pease 
apple  tree.  This  variety  originated  in 
the  orchard  of  the  man  whose  name  it 
bears,  in  the  town  of  Somers,  Conn.,  75  to 
90  years  ago,  perhaps.  This  apple  won 
local  fame  and  favor  as  an  excellent  des¬ 
sert  fruit,  because  of  its  rich  flavor,  ten¬ 
der  texture,  juiciness  and  very  pleasant 
aroma.  The  late  E.  P.  Powell,  expert 
horticulturist,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  stated  in  his  “Orchard  Notes” 
to  the  old  Tribune  Farmer,  “that  in  flavor 
Walter  Pease  is  one  of  the  very  best  of 
eating  apples,  aromatic,  rich,  juicy  and 
very  digestible,  a  dessert  apple  of-  very 
pleasing  quality.” 

Ohio  State  Experiment  Station  bulletin 
says :  “The  variety  seems  worthy  of  more 
extensive  planting  in  the  home  orchard  op 
account  of  excellent  quality  and  regular 
crop  production.” 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  it  is  not  now 
propagated  or  offered  for  sale  by  nursery¬ 
men,  and  so  I  come  to  ask  The  R.  N.7. 
readers  to  help  me  procure  a  few  scions 
for  grafting  from  some  old  farm  orchard 
of  New  York  or  New  England  or  else¬ 
where. 

Who  can  tell  me.  also,  where  in  New 
Jersey  one  can  still  find  the  famous  old 
“Ortley”  or  “Waxen  Pippin”? 

Pennsylvania.  c.  S.  MANN. 


Dam  for  Ice  Pond 

I  wanted  ice  at  home ;  we  have  spring 
water ;  we  began  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
where  it  was  nearly  level ;  the  sod  was  all 
taken  off  where  the  dam  was  to  be;  then 
With  horses,  plow  and  scraper  the  sod 
was  removed  and  only  clear  earth — no 
rubbish — but  stones  went  into  the  bank. 
We  drove  the  horses  the  full  length  of 
the  new  dam  each  time  in  order  to  pack 
it  well.  At  the  very  bottom  of  the'  dam 
a  galvanized  2-in.  pipe  was  placed,  long 
enough  to  extend  beyond  the  sides  of  the 
dam  inside  and  outside ;  later  on  the 
inside  an  ell  and  a  pipe  long  enough  to 
extend  above  the  water  level  was  placed. 
By  lowering  the  end  of  this  pipe  the 
water  can  be  drawn  off  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  dam  itself.  As  my  stream 
flows  directly  into  the  pond,  a  spillway 
of  cement  was  made.  A  solid  concrete 
wall  would  doubtless  have  been  better, 
but  as  cost  is  an  important  item  on  most 
farms.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  results 
obtained.  There  is  a  very  trifling  waste 
from  seepage,  but  ou  the  whole  it  is  highly 
satisfactory.  Aside  from  labor  the  entire 
cost  has  been  the  pipe  and  the  little  con¬ 
crete  for  the  spillway  top.  and  to  cover 
the  stones  on  the  outside.  As  the  water 
is  practically  all  spring  water,  and.  of 
course,  warm.  I  am  planning  to  go  up 
the  hill,  say  100  ft.,  and  build  a  small 
dam  merely  to  hold  the  water  to  cool 
before  entering  the  pond  itself. 

Pennsyvania.  F.  l.  estabrook. 


Dogs  and  Opossum  Meat 

It  is  commonly  understood  by  hunters 
that  dogs  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  opos¬ 
sums,  even  if  nicely  cooked.  That  has 
been  my  experience,  repeated  the  last 
Spring,  when  I  purposely  made  a  new 
test  with  several  hounds.  A  few  days 
ago.  however.  I  cooked  with  cornmeal 
most  of  the  carcass  of  a  gray  fox.  and  all  j 
my  six  dogs  seemed  to  enjoy  the  dish  just 
as  much  as  if  it  had  been  made  with  rab¬ 
bit  or  chicken  instead  of  fox.  I  have 
also  been  asked  for  fox  carcass  by  Ital¬ 
ians.  who  claim  the  meat  is  quite  eatable. 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  G.  W. 


Save  Hauling  Expense 

Isolated  and  comparatively 
small  wood  lots,  far  from  es¬ 
tablished  saw  mills,  may  now 
be  logged  profitably. 

The  LANE  TRACTOR  SAW  MILL 
is  easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 
Two  men,  a  small  tractor,  and  eight 
hours  are  all  that  is  needed  to  take 
down,  move,  and  reset  the  mill. 

A  small  tractor  furnishes  ample 
power  to  move  or  run  the  mill, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  8000  feet  or 
500  railroad  ties  per  day. 

This  mill  is  a  Lane  product  throughout — 
strong,  durable,  fast  and  simple. 

It  is  exceptionally  low  in  cost.  A  very  few 
trees  will  pay  for  it. 

Write  for  information. 

LANE  MFG.  COMPANY 

Montpelier,  Vermont 

LANE 

TRACTOR 

SAW  MILL 

5016 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Save *  Labor— Saves  Expense 

Pays  for  Itself  Every 
Day  Used 

Transplants  Tobacco,  To¬ 
matoes,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Cabbage,  Strawberries, 
Eggplant  and  all  similar  plants. 

Ho  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
—one  operation.  A  full  stand;  no  re¬ 
setting,  an  earlier  crop.  Most  prac¬ 
tical  planter  ever  invented.  Is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  set  three  times  as  fast  and 
easier  and  better  than  hand  work. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Write 
for  Free  illustrated  literature. 
MASTERS  PLANTER  R0.,  Dept,  1 5, Chicago,  III, 


GRAIN  DRILLS 


With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 

Prices  f.o.b.  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

9-Hoe  Drill . $105.00 

11 -Hoe  Drill .  120.00 

Other  sizes  same  proportion. 

Buy  a  NEEDHAM  CROWN  and  bank  the  difference.  The 
lowest  price  yet  given  ou  the  best  line  ot  grain  drills. 
Save  money  on  the  purchasing  price,  and  enjoy  owning 
one  of  the  fluest  seeding  macdiines  in  America.  No  crack¬ 
ing  or  bunching  of  grain.  The  newest  and  most  talked 
of  Grain  Drill  on  the  market.  Lowest  cost.  Easy  to  set. 
Thoroughly  guaranteed. 

See  your  Dealer,  and  write  us  for  catalog. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  1 1 2,  PHELPS,  N.Y. 


Send  for  this 

FREE  Book 


Indispensable  to  every 
householder  and  motorist. 
Tells  how  to  repair  boiler 
and  furnace  leaks,  cracked 
fire  pots,  motor  radiators, 
etc.,  with 

SMOOTH-ON 
CEMENT  No.  1 

Lasting  repairs  made  easily 
and  economically.  A  postal  bring* 
the  book.  Sold  by  Hardware  and 
General  Stores  in  6-oz.  tins  30c. 
(by  mail,  add  6c.);  alio  in  1-lb., 
5-lb.  and  larger  sizes. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG*.  CO. 
Dept.  39-D  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  D.  S.  A. 
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85  Pound  Standard 


Roof! 


You  Can  Do 
The  Same  ! 

“  I  saved  50c  a 
roll,  buying  my 
roofing  from 
you.” 

Geo.  Webber. 
Hookstown,  Pa. 

(Used  with  permission) 


rWi 

Own  Roofing 
This  Spring 

Do  it  in  your  spare  tims. 
No  experience  needed. 
Only  hammer  and  jack 
knife  required.  Use  our 
standard  Radio  Slat** 
Surfaced  Roofing. 

Approved  by 
Fire  Underwriter* 
Spark  proof.  Fire  resisting. 
Better  protection  than  wood 
shingles.  Extra  durable  and 
not  affected  by  heat  or  cold. 

Beat  Standard  Quality 
You  Can  Buy 

Only  $2.00  per  roll 
(enough  to  cover  100  sq. 
ft.).  For  old  or  new  roofs, 
or  over  old  wood  shingles. 

Red  or  Green 

Non-fading  crushed 
slate  surface  beauti¬ 
fies  as  well  as  protects 
your  home.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  is  years  but 
should  last  longer. 

Send  tor 
FREE  SAMPLES 

It  puts  you  under 
no  obligation  to  buy. 
Jj.oo  per  roll  in* 
eludes  all  nails  and 
(Add  8c  If  wanted 


Buying  the  best  dm  , 
is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 

.  .  ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

rooting  is  made  from  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and 
lasts  trom  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  ordin¬ 
ary  steel  roofing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  roof,  in  years  of  service,  you  can  buy.  (Our 
illustrated  catalog  tells  you  why — write  today  for 
tt.  IVe  also  make  stock  tanks.) 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co,  Sta.68  Middletown,  O. 


No  other J 
M  ixer  i 
Like  ItJ 


a  Batch  a  Minute 

As  pioneer  mixer 
manufacturers  we 
have  developed  two 


features  that  put  the' 

Gilson  Mixer  in  a  — 

class  of  its  own.  It  is  the  only  mixer  with  Pa  tent- 
ed  Reverse  Unloading  Gear  and  Curved 
Mixing  Blades,  insuring  thorough  mixing  in 
shortest  time.  Loads  on  one  side,  dumps  on 
the  other  side. 

30  Days 
FREE 

y  cro/7<rret&  Af/Wer  s  Easy  T erms 

Due  to  the  special  Curved  Mixing  Blades  the 
Gilson  thoroughly  mixesin  y2  the  time  required 
by  the  ordinary  type  of  mixer.  Handles  2K  to 
3  cubic  feet  of  concrete  at  one  time  at  the  rate  of  one  batch 
per  minute.  Turns  out  34  cubic  yards  in  ten  hours.  Mixes 
perfectly  concrete,  mortar  or  plaster.  Any  1  }[.  [>  Eniiiae 
tum3  It  easily.  “ 

Only  $43.50 

The  lowest  priced,  practical,  improved  mixer  made.  Built 
of  iron  and  steel— lasts  alifetime.  Idealforfarmer  or  con¬ 
tractor.  Mixes  concrete  that  requires  no  replacements. 

no  repairs.  Use  this  mixer  30 
days  at  our  risk.  We  guarantee 
it  exactly  as  represented.  Send 
your  nametoday  and  getftili 
.  description  of  this,  the  only 
Reverse  Unloading  Gear 
Mixer.and  ea3y  payment  plan. 

Gilson  Mixer  Co. 
724  7th  Avenue 
iWest  Bend,  Wisconsin 


/mt&Kuhr 

'Explains  Two 
Greatest  Mixer 
Improvements 
pf  the  Age 


When  yoti  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


] 


cement. 

with  extra  long  nails.) 

Shipped  from  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Pauli 
York,  Pa. ;  Southern.  Ill.,  or  New  Orleans.  La.  ($2.10 
per  roll  from  Kansas  City  or  St.  Paul.) 

Wrltetoour  house  nearest  you.  Address  Dept.  C-29J 

Montgomery  Ward  &  C<> 

CKicfl^o  Kansao  City  Si.Paul  Fort  Worth  t\>rtUnd,Qf| 


HOOFING 

Think  of  it.  We  can^k 
now  sell  Exeell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.10  per  100 
q.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 

'  only  $4.30.  If  you  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  pricee — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing,  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  $  1 05 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Ga3  Engines, 
TireB— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  Bold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  50tuv:ii°nndBoMo 


A  Dollar  That  Blossomed  Late 

Ninety  years  ago  little  Esther's  mother 
put  a  dollar  in  the  bank  in  the  name  of 
the  baby  girl.  It  was  Esther’s  first,  birth¬ 
day  anniversary.  Every  year  there  was 
to  be  added  another  dollar,  a  beautiful 
custom  of  long  ago.  But  when  the  sec¬ 
ond  anniversary  came  Esther  was  an 
orphan  child.  Her  father  and  mother 
had  been  victims  to  the  cholera  epidemic. 
The  baby  was  taken  to  an  uncle’s  home 
in  another  county,  and  there  she  grew 
up.  When  16  years  of  age  she  became 
a  teacher,  and  so  excellent  a  teacher  that 
people  grew  interested  in  the  incidents 
of  her  life.  It  was  found  that  she  had 

been  horn  on  a  certain  farm  in  O - 

County,  and  folks  round  about  began  to 
call  attention  to  the  old  white  house.  It 
had  never  been  particularly  noticed  be¬ 
fore.  You  see  a  house  gets  part  of  its 
character  long  after  the  carpenter  and 
the  painter  have  finished  their  work  upon 
it.  I  know  of  a  few  men  who  always 
lift  their  hats  when  they  pass  Esther’s 
house,  although  she  lived  there  ouly  till 
she  was  two  years  old  and  died  30  years 
ago.  After  Esther  became  a  teacher  she 
went  back  to  the  old  home  district  for  her 
first  school,  and  there  she  taught  about 
five  years.  The  men  who  today  reverence 
her  memory  were  some  of  her  pupils. 
When  Esther  had  become  renowned  as  a 
teacher  she  moved  to  the  West  and  lived 
there  till  the  end. 

Now  what  became  of  that  dollar  in  the 
bank?  Year  after  year  the  interest  was 
added  to  the  original  deposit,  but  none 
of  the  clerks  took  notice  of  the  name  or 
cared  to  inquire  why  the  money  was  not 
called  for.  All  who  were  clerks  or  officers 
when  the  account  was  opened  passed 
away,  and  there  was  nobody  to  care  about 
the  little  fund.  But  when  Esther’s  name 
as  a  teacher  had  come  to  he  famous,  the 
bank  president  began  to  inquire  about 
this  “dead”  account,  and  at  last  lie  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  two  Esthers  were  the 
same  person.  He  tried  to  find  where  she 
then  lived,  but  she  had  recently  died,  and 
no  further  effort  was  then  made  to  dispose 
of  the  account.  The  amount  was  too 
small  to  worry  much  about. 

Ten  more  years  passed  and  a  new  pres¬ 
ident  became  interested  in  that  account, 
lie  had  been  one  of  Esther’s  pupils  out  in 
the  country  school,  and  he  was  one  who 
lifted  his  hat  when  passing  her  childhood 
home.  What  could  he  do  with  that  money 
which  had  belonged  to  the  baby  depositor? 
After  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  lie  found 
that  a  cousin  of  Esther’s  was  still  living 
in  that  adjoining  county,  where  she  had 
found  a  home  after  her  parents  had  died, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  trustee  of 
the  school  district  where  the  child  had 
been  born,  and  where  she  had  done  her 
first  teaching,  should  have  charge  of  the 
little  account  and  use  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school. 

What  do  you  suppose  is  done  with  the 
interest  on  Esther’s  little  bank  account, 
the  deposit  that  she  never  knew  about? 

The  children  of  the  school  decided  that 
matter  after  the  trustee  had  told  them 
about  the  money  and  the  way  it  came 
to  be  on  hand.  He  asked  them  to  think 
out  some  plans  and  report  the  next  week. 
They  voted  unanimously  to  adopt  a  plan 
for  children’s  gardens.  There  was  money 
enough  coming  every  year  to  buy  flower 
seeds  for  all  the  pupils,  and  about  $6  to 
be  given  as  prizes  for  the  best  gardens. 
So  that  is  the  way  the  wonderful  interest 
in  flower  gardens  has  'been  aroused  in 
Esther’s  home  neighborhood  about  a  half- 
century  after  she  was  the  teacher  there. 
That  is  why  they  have  “aster  day”  every 
September,  her  birth  month ;  for  you 
know  that  aster  and  Esther  have  the 
same  meaning.  Suppose  you  look  it  up 
if  you  have  not  known  ix. 

JOHN  T.  ROBERTS. 


Flush  Toilet  Without  Running  Water 

A  flush  toilet  can  be  installed  even 
without  the  running  water  by  filling  the 
tank  which  holds  six  gallons  each  morn¬ 
ing  from  well  or  other  water  supply.  Re¬ 
move  intake  valve  and  leave  only  flush 
valve  in  tank.  We  piped  a  cesspool  about 
10  ft.  from  house  with  ventilator  pipe 
running  up  through  roof  of  house.  ('.  s. 

The  chief  objection  to  this  is  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  filling  the  small  tank  above  the 
|  stool  after  each  flushing.  It  can,  of 
I  course,  be  done  if  anyone  will  take  the 
trouble.  Probably  a  still  better  way 
would  be  to  install  a  galvanized  iron  tank 
in  the  attic  of  the  house  or  in  an  upper 
room  and  connect  this  with  the  flush  tank 
of  the  closet  in  the  usual  way.  This  gal¬ 
vanized  tank,  which  can  be  bought  in  a 
great  variety  of  shanes  and  sizes,  may  he 
filled  at  intervals  from  the  house  well  by 
the  use  of  a  force  pump  at  the  well.  A 
still  more  convenient  method  of  getting 
the  needed  water  is  to  connect  the  tank  in 
the  upper  room  or  attic  with  the  eaves 
trough  of  the  house  and  collect  the  rain 
water.  This  method  of  providing  running 
water  for  the  lower  rooms,  where  no 
gravity  water  system  is  at  hand,  is  fre¬ 
quently  used,  and  is  very  satisfactory. 
The  writer  once  had  a  lead-lined  tank, 
built  of  two  by  four  stuff,  spiked  together 
in  his  attic,  and  connected  with  the  roof. 
It  held  about  20  barrels  and  supplied  the 
water  closet  on  a  lower  floor  and  the 
kitchen  sink.  With  a  family  of  two  this 
answered  every  purpose,  furnishing  a 
supply  of  pure,  soft  water  at  the  sink  and 
taking  care  of  the  flush  closet.  Such 
tanks  ordinarily  have  a  force  pump  con¬ 
nection  also  to  supply  water  in  times  of 
insufficient  rainfall,  and  they  may  be  built 
of  any  size  that  the  timbers  of  the  house 
will  carry.  m,  b.  d. 


Cement 

blocks  are  so  useful 

for  walls,  foundations,  partitions,  houses 
and  small  buildings  generally  that  I 
wonder  more  people  don’t  use  them. 

“The  cement  block  is  just  one  of  a 
score  of  useful  cement  products  de¬ 
scribed  in  ‘ALPHA  CEMENT— How 

r 

to  Use  It,’  a  104-page  hand¬ 
book  on  permanent  im¬ 
provements  that  I’ll  gladly 
give  you.” 


AlphaJPortland  Cement  Co. 

IEASTON,  FA. 

HO  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh  Baltimore 
Ironton,  Ohio  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  St.  Louis 

Plants  at:  Jamesville,  N.  Y.  Cementon,  N.  Y 
Martins  Creek,  Pa.  Alpha,  N.  .1.  Manheim,  W.  Vn. 
i.Ironton,  Ohio  La  Salle,  Ill.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bellevue,  Mich. 


The  GUARANTEED 
J?  PORTLAND 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

fell*  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Writ*  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Dldtst  Beady  lflxtd  Paint  House  in  America— Eetab.  1841 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  H.  Y. 


NEW 

WITTE 

Throttling 
Govarnor 

ENGINE 


-  Simple— Wonderful. 


Runs  on  either  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate.  Start* 
without  cranking.  Vary  power  at  will.  Mechanically 
perfect.  Years  Ahead— Dollars  Better.  New  Catalog 
r  RLE  —  Shows  all  styles.  Cash  or  Terms.  Write  us. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

I  807  Oakland  Avenue,  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1 8»7  Empire  Building,  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
•  Fremont  Street,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


m  TANKS! 
mk  VATS* 
HUS!  TUBS 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  Water  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  with  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tank*. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


[ 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
giuvantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


ONLY  $1.85  Postpaid  FOR  60  DAYS 


TO  INTRODUCE  (( 

OUR 

Relative  Length  when  Ordinary 
Focal  Length  is  Used. 


EXCELSIOR  TELESCOPE 


« 


WITH  PATENT  SOLA  it 
EYEPIECE 


A3-  UT  :<J  IN* 


N*  Telescope  with 
a  Solar  Eyepiece, 
except  the  “Excel- 
dor"  has  been  sold 
for  less  than  IS  to 
*10. 


A  a  L.n»  telescope 


Needed  on  Farm,  Sea  or  Ranch 


Parcel  P*4t 
Insured  for 


$1.85 


POSITIVELY  atu-h  a  good  telescope  ha*  not  been  sold  for  this  price  before,  sinoe  the  gr«»‘ 
war.  These  telescopes  are  made  bf  one  of  the  largo  manufacturers  ot  Europe,  mewur** 
closed  12  inches  and  open  over  3  feet,  in  5  eeetiona,  with  long  focus  lense.  They  *r- 
BRASS  BOUND,  BRASS  SAFETY  CAP  on  each  end  to  exclude  dust,  etc.,with  POWKRFIL  LENSES,  scienttfl  all/  ground  an  •- 
adjusted.  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  MAKER.  Heretofore  Telescopes  of  this  size  with  a  solar  eye  piece  have  beeusoid  for  Id  to  |10  or 
even  more.  We  do  not  claim  our  Telescope  iu  all  respects  equal  to  an  $8  or  $10 one,  but  It  is  a  wonder  for  the  price.  Every  sojourns 
in  the  country  or  at  seaside  resorts  should  certainly  secure  one  of  these  instruments,  and  no  tarrner  should  be  without  one.  OB¬ 
JECTS  MILES  AWAIT  are  brought  to  view  with  astonishing  clearness.  Sent  by  Par  *1  Post,  safe  delivery  insured,  $1.8 
Our  uew  catalog  of  guns,  etc.,  sent  with  each  order.  This  is  a  grand  offer,  and  yoa  should  not  mt*«  it  WE  CJl/AKANTEl 
ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  or  money  refunded.  Digest  of  what  cuitomen  say:  Writs  thsui,  not  take  on*- 
word.  ♦‘•Witnessed  sun  eclipse  at  Austrian  Tyrol  with  it.”  L.  S.  Henry,  The  Saxon,  N.  Y. — *  'Excelsior  supari  >r  to  a  $15.00  one 
Frsd  Walsh,  Howe  Island,  Ontario.— “Could  count  cattle  twenty  miles  aw ay.“  F.  G.  Patton,  Arkauaae  City,  Kaua  —Over  100<» 
reader*  of  this  publication  are  uilog  one  with  perfect  satisfaction.  Sent  Parcel  Past,  Insured,  tor  $1  %8*V 

KIRTEA.ND  BROS.  &  CO.,Dept.R.  N.-Y,  96  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
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Has  your 
mealtime  drink  said 


<lA 


. Pay  up  f 


99 


good  many  people  have  had  that  message  from  coffee 
or  tea  after  the  drug,  caffeine,  has  had  its  effect  upon 
nerves  or  digestion. 

Frequently  the  message  comes  at  night,  when  nerves 
won’t  quiet  down  and  sleep  won’t  come,  after  the  din¬ 
ner  cup  of  coffee. 

There’s  no  unfriendly  after-notice  from  that  good 
cereal  beverage,  Postum. 

Postum  delights  the  taste,  gives  comfort  and  satis¬ 
faction,  and  is  free  from  any  possibility  of  harm  to 
health. 

Try  Postum  with  your  meals  for  a  few  days  and 
let  the  whole  family,  the  children  included,  share  in  its 
appetizing,  invigorating  goodness.  It  will  bring  better 
nights  and  brighter  mornings. 

Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in  two  forms:  Instant 
Postum  (in  tins)  prepared  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the 
addition  of  boiling  water.  Postum  Cereal  (in  packages) 
for  those  who  prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the 
meal  is  being  prepared;  made  by 
boiling  fully  20  minutes. 


Postum 

FOR  HEALTH 
“  There’s  a  Reason ” 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Market  News  &  Priees 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

February  15,  1923 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  price  for  February  Class  1 
fiuid  milk.  3  per  cent,  in  201  -210-mile 


zone,  $2.90  per  100 

lbs.;  Class 

2.  for 

cream  and  ice  cream. 

$2.50. 

RUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.50 

@ 

.5oy2 

Good  to  choice.  .  . 

.47 

® 

.49 

Lower  grades  .... 

.10 

(q) 

.44 

Dairy  best  . 

.49 

@ 

.50 

Common  to  good .  . 

.39 

® 

.45 

Packing  stock  . 

.30 

.35 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  special. 

.281/, 

® 

.29 

Average  run  . 

.27 

® 

.28 

Skims  . . 

.21 

@ 

fcXxG 

White,  ch.  to  f’ey.. 

s 

.47 

® 

.48 

Medium  to  good.. 

.43 

® 

.46 

Mix’d  col’s,  n’bv.  b'st 

.45 

® 

.46 

Fair  to  good . 

.40 

® 

.44 

Gathered,  best  .... 

.38 

® 

.39 

Common  to  good.  . 

.30 

® 

.37 

Storage  . 

.25 

@ 

.30 

PEA 

VS 

Marrow,  100  lbs.  .  . 

10.00 

® 

11.00 

Pea  . 

8.00 

® 

8.50 

Bed  kidney . 

8.25 

® 

8.50 

White  kidney  . 

10.00 

® 

10.50 

Yellow  eye  . 

8.00 

® 

8.25 

Black  turtle  soup.. 

5.25 

® 

6.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.  bkt . 

.75 

® 

2.00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

3.00 

® 

5.00 

Ben  Davis  . 

2.25 

® 

3.25 

Greening  . 

3.00 

® 

4.75 

Jonathan  . 

3.50 

®. 

4.50 

King  . 

2.75 

® 

4.50 

McIntosh  . 

6.00 

® 

11.00 

Russet  . 

2.00 

® 

3.00 

Twenty  Ounce .  .  . 

2.50 

® 

4.50 

Wealthy  . 

2.50 

(a) 

4.25 

Winesap  . 

4.00 

® 

6.00 

York  . 

3.50 

® 

5.75 

Pears,  Ivi offer,  bbl.. 

1.25 

® 

3.00 

Cranberries,  bbl ... . 

4.00 

® 

9.00 

Kumquats,  qt . 

.10 

® 

.16 

Strawberries,  qt.... 

.15 

® 

.30 

‘  LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

8.75 

® 

9.10 

Bulls  . 

4.25 

® 

6.00 

Cows  . 

1.75 

® 

3.50 

Calves,  prime  . 

14.50 

® 

16.50 

Culls  . 

6.00 

® 

10.00 

Sheep  . 

® 

7.50 

Lambs  . 

12.00 

® 

15.00 

Hogs  . 

7.75 

@ 

9.15 

COUNTRY-PRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . 

.20 

® 

.21 

Common  to  good.  . 

.08 

® 

.16 

Lambs,  hothouse,  ea. 

11.00 

® 

14.00 

Roasting  pigs,  lb . . . 

.20 

® 

.30 

Pork  . . .  . . 

.08 

® 

.14 

PRESSED 

Poultry 

porterhouse  steak,  lb..  25c;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  mut¬ 
ton.  lb..  10  to  25c;  sausage,  lb..  25c: 
salt  pork,  lb..  18c;  sliced  ham,  lb.,  30  t>> 
35c;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  30c;  pork  chops, 
lb.,  30e;  pork  loin,  lb..  25c;  pork  steak, 
lb.,  35c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  loaf, 
lb..  35c;  rabbits,  live,  lb.,  25c;  dressed, 
lb..  30c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  lb.,  27c;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  15c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks, 
lb..  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  lb..  34c ; 

geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  30c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white  or  brown,  54c;  pul¬ 
let  eggs,  45c;  duck  eggs,  02c. 

Milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  but¬ 
ter.  creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb.,  50c;  best 
dairy,  lb..  52c;  cheese,  cream,  lb.,  31c; 
skim,  17c;  cottage  cheese,  roll,  5c;  pi¬ 
mento  cheese,  roll.  10c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  beets,  bu., 
$1.25;  beans,  lb.,  8c;  celery,  bunch,  10c; 
cabbage,  white,  lb.,  2c ;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.15;  greens,  peck,  15c;  horseradish, 
bottle,  10c;  lettuce,  Boston,  bead.  10c; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.25;  green,  bunch,  5c;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  rhubarb,  lb..  5c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25;  pumpkins,  each,  1<> 
to  15c;  spinach,  peck,  15c;  shell  beans. 
10c:  turnips,  bu.,  80c;  vegetable  oysters, 
bunch,  10c. 

SYRACUSE  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14c ;  heavy,  lb.,  10  to 
12c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  16c;  mutton,  lb.,  18 
to  20c;  lamb,  lb.,  20  to  30c;  beef,  lb., 
7  to  9c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  22  to  28c; 
chickens,  lb.,  30  to  37c;  fowls,  lb.,  30  to 
37c;  geese,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  guinea  bens, 
each,  70c  to  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to  50c: 
chickens,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  fowls,  40  to  45c; 
geese,  45  to  50c ;  rabbits,  lb.,  35  to  40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c;  eggs,  40  to  50c; 
Italian  cheese,  40  to  45c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  beans,  bu.. 
$4  to  $5 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  75c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50  to 
65c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  50c  to  $1.25 ; 
endive,  doz.  beads,  50c;  garlic,  lb.,  10  to 
15c ;  lettuce,  leaf,  box,  $2 ;  Boston,  per 
doz..  50  to  75c;  onions,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50: 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  potatoes,  bu.. 
40  to  75c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1 ;  rutabagas, 
bu.,  50  to  75c;  Hubbard  squash,  each, 
10  to  15c;  lb.,  2  to  4c;  turnips,  bu..  $1. 

Hay— No.  1,  ton,  $18  to  $20;  No.  2. 
$18 ;  No.  3,  $16  to  $18 ;  Timothy,  ton, 
$20:  straw,  ton.  $14  to  $16. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.35;  oats,  bu.,  60c;  corn, 
bu.,  95c;  buckwheat,  per  100  lbs.,  $2. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  is  higher,  but  weak  ;  eggs  do  not 
advance ;  prices  are  generally  without 
change.  The  word  is  mostly  “quiet”  or 
“steady.” 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 


Locks  50  Cows  Instead  Of  One 


West  Bend  Automatic  Stanchions^ 
equipped  with  our  wonderful  locking-re¬ 
leasing  lever  save  you  time  and  labor — and 
insure  safety  in  locking  up  or  releasing  the  cows, 
yet  you  pay  no  more  for  West  Bend  equipment 
than  for  ordinary  stanchions  that  must  be  opened  and 
A  closed  singly  by  hand.  2  he  West  Bend  lever  controls  from 

9  to  50  West  Bend  Automatic  Swinging  Stanchions.  The  entire  row  of  cows  can  be  locked  up  or  released 
Instantly  by  one  throw  of  the  lever.  Cow  stops  are  operated  at  same  time,  and  when  set  guide  cow  into 
the  stanchion.  Every  user  says  it's  the  greatest  idea  ever  brought  out  in  modern  barn  equipment.  Yo& 
certainly  want  it  In  your  barn.  Write  today  for  catalog  showing  com plete  line  of  West  Bend  Barn  Equipment. 
Write  iODAY ,  West  Bend  Equipment  Co.,  West  Bend,  Wis.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Write  nearest  office ,  Dept.  B 


POULTRY  BREEDING 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

By  JAMES  DRY  DEN 

A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry  authority.  Price  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


BARN  BILLS 

We  will  make  bargain  prices  on 
all  out-of-town  bills  for  imme¬ 
diate  shipment.  Ask  for  prices 
on  lumber,  shingles,  house  bills, 
barn  bills,  etc. 

Enterprise  Lumber  &  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


This  attractive  234-page  book  has 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches  —  philos¬ 
ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  *  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30 tit  Street,  New  York 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 


Turkeys,  best  . 

.42 

@ 

.44 

Common  to  good .  . 

.30 

® 

.40 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.40 

® 

.46 

Fair  to  good . 

.25 

® 

.35 

Fowls  . 

.17 

® 

.30 

Capons,  best  . 

.40 

® 

.41 

Fair  to  good . 

.32 

® 

.37 

Roosters  . 

.16 

® 

.21 

Ducks  . 

.18 

m 

.25 

Geese  . 

.14 

® 

.23 

Guineas,  pair  . 

.  To 

® 

1.00 

Squabs,  white,  doz. 

4.50 

® 

13.00 

Dark  . 

2.00 

® 

4.00 

Vegetables 

Beets,  new.  bbl .... 

2.00 

@ 

3.00 

Carrots,  100  lbs. .  . . 

1.25 

® 

1.50 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

25.00 

(a) 

35.00 

New,  %-bbl.  bkt. 

2.00 

@ 

3.00 

Collards,  bbl.  . 

1.25 

® 

1.50 

Celery  hearts,  doz . . 

.  i  f) 

® 

1.75 

Leeks,  100  bunches. 

2.50 

® 

4.00 

Salsify,  100  bunches. 

9.00 

® 

14.00 

Parsley,  bbl . 

3.00 

® 

3.50 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

3.50 

® 

4.00 

Peas,  bu.  bkt . 

2.50 

® 

6.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 

4.00 

® 

6.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

2.50 

® 

3  50 

Onions,  100  lbs.... 

1.75 

® 

2.75 

Peppers,  bu . 

2.50 

® 

4.50 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt .  .  . 

1.75 

® 

2.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1  50 

® 

3.75 

Squash,  bbl . 

3.00 

® 

3.50 

String  beans,  bu.  .  . 

2.50 

® 

5.00 

Cli’ry  &  Escarol,  bbl. 

2.50 

® 

4.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt. 

•» 

® 

.32 

Tomotoes,  6-till  c’te. 

1.50 

® 

5.50 

Turnips,  bbl . 

2.00 

® 

3.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

7.00 

®. 

9.00 

Kale,  bbl . 

1.50 

@ 

1.75 

Watercress,  100  bc-hs. 

2.50 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  ISO  lbs. 

3.35 

® 

3.65 

State,  180  lbs . 

2.65 

® 

2.75 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

2.90 

® 

3.00 

P’sylvania,  150  lbs. 

1.90 

® 

2.00 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

11.00 

® 

14.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu. 

.60 

® 

1.50 

iiay  and 

STRAW 

Ilav.  No.  1.  Timothy 

24.50 

® 

25.00 

No.  2  . 

23.00 

® 

24.00 

No.  3  . 

20.00 

® 

22.00 

Clover  mixed  .... 

19.00 

® 

24.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

27.00 

@  28.00 

Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  f ITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 
Hamburg,  lb..  lSc;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
S  to  20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c; 


Butter,  easier ;  creamery,  47  to  54c ; 
dairy,  41  to  47c;  crocks,  40  to  46c;  com¬ 
mon,  30  to  35c.  Cheese, .  steady  ;  daisies, 
flats,  28  to  30c;  longhorns,  29  to  30c; 
limburger,  30  to  32c.  Eggs,  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts;  hennery,  41  to  45c;  State  and 
Western  candled,  36  to  39c;  storage.  33 
to  34  c. 

FOULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet:  turkeys,  40  to 
48c ;  fowls,  16  to  32 ;  broilers,  36  to  44c ; 
capons,  35  to  42c;  chickens,  16  to  32c; 
old  roosters,  22  to  23c ;  ducks,  26  to  32c ; 
geese,  20  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  easier; 
turkeys,  38  to  40c ;  fowls.  25  to  30c ; 
ehickens,  20  to  2*c;  old  roosters,  22  to 
23c;  ducks,  28  to  32e;  geese,  20  to  22c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet ;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2.25 ;  other  named  varieties,  $1.25  to  $2, 
except  Baldwins;  Greenings,  $1  to  .v 
seconds,  75c  to  $1.25;  Western,  box, 
$1.50  to  $3.  Potatoes,  weak ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  40  to  70c;  Bermudas,  bbl., 
$14.50  to  $17  ;  Delaware,  sweets,  hamper. 
$1  to  $1.25. 

GRAPES— BERRIES 

Grapes,  steady ;  California  Malagas, 
keg,  $7  to  $10;  Tokays,  box,  $3  to  $3.75. 
Cranberries,  steady;  50-lb.  box,  $4  to  $5 
Strawberries,  firmer ;  Southern,  qt.,  45 
to  50c. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beaus,  easy ;  white  kidney,  ewt..  $10 
to  $12;  red  kidney,  marrow,  $8.50  to 
$9.50 ;  pea,  medium,  $8.25  to  $8.75. 
Onions,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2;  State  and  Western,  ewt.,  $2  40  to 
$2.80;  Spanish,  small  crate,  $1.70  to 
81 .80. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet;  green  and  wax  beans, 
hamper,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to 
81;  new,  doz.  bunches,  75  to  90c;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  65  to  75c;  doz.  bunches,  75  to 
85c;  cabbage,  ewt.,  $1.50  to  $2;  cauli¬ 
flower,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25;  celery,  Florida, 
crate.  $2  to  $3.75 ;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $2.50 
to  $3;  endive,  lb..  25  to  35c;  lettuce, 
Florida,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches.  35  to  45c;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  squash,  ewt.,  $3  to  $5; 
tomatoes,  Florida,  crate,  $5  to  $8 ;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  white.  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  yellow. 
75  to  85c- ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches, 
80c  to  $1  ;  watercress,  doz.  bunches.  45 
to  50c. 


l 
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COMBINATION  Potato 
and  Orchard  SPRAYER 


Grow  more  and  better  potatoes  by  spraying 
with  a  dependable  power  outfit.  It  pays!  The 
Bean  Combination  Sprayer,  shown  above,  will 
take  care  of  your  potato  and  truck  crops  per¬ 
fectly,  and  in  5  minutes  can  be  made  ready  for 
orchard  work.  Just  remove  the  boom  and  add 
hose  and  gun  or  rods.  Low-down  and  com¬ 
pact.  Makes  very  short  turns.  Easy  to  pull. 
High  clearance.  Adjustable  to  any  rows. 
Steady  high  pressure  insures  thoro  covering  of 
plants.  Strong  and  rigid,  and  will  stand  up 
under  hardest  work.  Equipped  with  Porcelain- 
lined  Cylinders,  which  are  not  affected  by  Bor¬ 
deaux  or  other  sprays;  complete  Rotary  Agitator 
and  other  reliable  Bean  features  developed 
thru  38  years  of  experience.  Send  the  coupon. 


Gentlemen :  Send  me  your  new  catalog  and  full 
details  of  the  Bean  Combination  Sprayer. 

Name  _ _ _ _ 


Address 


Spray  Pump  Co- 

23  Hosmer  Street  243  W.  Julian  Street 

Lansing, Mich.  so-s>3  SanJose.Cal. 

iei . .  ui, a —  nr  ~n» 


$5»oo 


Vi* 


urn 


7? 


BRINGS  YOU 
ITH1S  COMPLETE 

DEMING  Sprayer 

SAVE  money  by  acting  now.  From 
the  U.  S.  Government  we  secured  a 
limited  number  of  DEMING  Sprayers 
at  a  price  which  will  enable  ua 
to  sell  them  for  $.°>0  each.  This  Is  con¬ 
siderably  below  regular  catalogue 
price.  These  sprayers  are  complete 
in  every  respect,  including  horse- 
dra  wn  cart  with  shafts,  50-gallon  barrel, 
pump,  hose,  nozzle,  etc.  The  DEMINQ 
Sprayer  is  used  by  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  thousands  of  farmers,  fruit 
growers  and  park  commissioners  for 
field,  vineyard,  orchard  or  park.  .  Just 
what  you  need  for  spraying  orchards, 
live  stock,  stock  dips  and  cattle  fly  oil. 
For  disinfecting  faimyards,  barns, 
poultry  houses,  stock  pens,  cellars, 
vegetable  bins,  dark  rooms,  etc.  I'or 
white- washing  buildings  and  fences. 
For  Spraying  Potatoes,  Strawberries,  small 
nursery  stock,  garden  truck,  cotton  fields, 
etc. ,  our  DEMING  Sprayer  can  be  used  by 
attaching  a  Doming  Spray  Broom  which  we 
can  also  supply. 

Send  $5  and  we  will  ship  you  the  DEMING 
Sprayer,  fully  equipped.  F.  O.  B.  New 
York  City,  Pay  balance  through  your  local 
bank  after  Inspection,  or  return  it  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  Order  now 
and  save  money.  Write  for  Catalogue  B. 

AMERICAN  MFRS.  EXPORT  CO. 

41  Park  Row 
Mew  York 


PEMu 


LJi 


it 


Crop-Saving 

Sprayers 


Do  You  Sprinkle 
or  Spray? 

Beware  the  low  pressure 
sprinkler — good  spraying 
demands  high  pressure. 
The  extra  capacity  HUD¬ 
SON  purnp  and  the 
sturdy  tank  riveted  like 
a  steam  boiler.  Insure 
the  highest  working 
pressure  of  any  com¬ 
pressed  air  type. 


The  High  Pressure  Sprayer 

Equipped  with  a  combination  nozzle  for  light  or 
heavy  mixtures.  Eeak-proof  shut-off.  Can  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  extension  for  spray¬ 
ing  fruit  trees.  Free  Book — “When, 

What  and  How  to  Spray."  Write 
today  for  your  copy,  or  ask  your 
Home  Town  Hudson  Dealer.  x'vlol 

HUDSON  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  3*1  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Get  this  free  book 


The  Hudson  Misty  does  fine 
work  on  small  jobs.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Strong,  double 
seamed,  leakproof. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

3565  Uni. Av.  S. E., Minneapolis, Mian. 


Catalog 
Free 


Health  Notes 


Diet  for  Bright’s  Disease 

1  was  taken  sick  about  two  months  ago; 
the  doctor  said  I  have  Bright’s  disease, 
but  if  I  would  take  good  care  of  myself, 
not  work  any,  and  not  eat  any  protein, 
I  might  live  many  years.  I  am  71  years 
young,  and  would  like  to  be  of  some  use 
yet  if  I  can.  Will  you  give  me  a  list  of 
foods  suitable  for  my  case,  aud  also  a  list 
of  foods  to  be  avoided.  n.  c.  is. 

Bright’s  disease  is  a  general  term  cov¬ 
ering  several  different  forms  of  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  kidneys,  these  forms  being 
differentiated  chiefly  by  the  particular 
structures  in  the  kidneys  which  are  affect¬ 
ed.  There  are  at  least  four  different 
types  of  Bright’s  disease,  with  some  sub¬ 
divisions,  and  the  treatment  varies  with 
the  particular  type  from  which  one  is 
suffering.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  for 
diet  or  medicinal  management  of 
“Bright’s  disease” :  the  physician  must 
have  some  idea  of  the  particular  condi¬ 
tion  present. 

Assuming  that  you  have  a  chronic  form 
of  nephritis,  common  in  men  of  your 
age,  and  that  you  need  a  restricted  pro- 
tein  diet,  you  do  not  need  a  list  of  foods 
which  may  be  used  or  which  must  he 
avoided,  but  rather  a  general  idea  of 
what  must  be  used  in  moderation.  The 
chief  high  protein  foods  which  you  are 
accustomed  to  eating  are  all  the  meats, 
eggs,  and,  perhaps,  beans  among  the  veg¬ 
etable  foods.  Unless  otherwise  instruct¬ 
ed  by  your  physician,  eat  moderately  of 
these,  choosing  those  that  are  most  easily 
digested,  and  avoiding  smoked  meats  and 
meat  soups.  Avoid  excessive  use  of  con¬ 
diments  and  salt.  Eat  freely  of  vege¬ 
tables,  lightly  of  meats,  wear  flannels, 
avoid  exposure  and  overwork,  worry,  al¬ 
cohol  and  excessive  use  of  tobacco.  If 
you  can  afford  it,  spend  the  Winter 
months  in  a  warm  climate.  You  may 
have  different  instructions  from  phy¬ 
sicians  who  know  you  and  your  condi¬ 
tion  ;  if  so,  obey  these  physicians. 

m.  b.  n. 


Tuberculosis  Infection 

I)o  you  think  there  is  danger  in  using 
clothes  that  have  been  worn  by  a  tuber¬ 
cular  patient?  A  relative  has  this  dis¬ 
ease.  She  is  xrery  stylish,  and  soon  dis¬ 
cards  her  pretty,  but  out-of-fashion 
clothes.  Then  they  are  sent  to  me,  for 
myself  or  to  make  over.  mbs.  b. 

Under  the  circumstances,  as  you  state 
them,  I  do  not  think  that  you  need  have 
any  fear  of  this  disease  being  transmitted 
to  anyone  in  your  family  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  these  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 
There  is  only  one  way  that  tuberculosis 
can  be  transmitted  by  a  person  having 
the  pulmonary  form  of  the  disease;  that 
is  through  the  sputum.  If  that  is  prop¬ 
erly  taken  care  of,  and  patients  in  all 
sanitariums  are  taught  to  take  care  of  it, 
there  is  no  danger  even  in  associating 
with  the  patient  in  the  family,  and  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  outer  clothing 
could  become  and  remain  so  contaminated 
with  tubercular  sputum  as  to  be  a  source 
of  danger.  The  germs  of  tuberculosis  are 
soon  killed  ‘by  exposure  to  sunlight  and 
air,  aud,  like  all  other  disease  germs,  are 
unable  to  withstand  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water. 

It  would  be  well,  before  using  any 
linen  or  underclothing  that  had  been 
worn  by  a  tubercular  patient,  to  put  it 
through  the  wash,  subjecting  it  to  boiling 
in  the  process.  Coats,  bats  and  other 
clothing  not  washable,  should  be  hung 
out  in  the  air  and  sunlight  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  thoroughly  whipped  or  brushed 
to  remove  the  dust  from  them.  These  are 
only  reasonable  precautions  that  should 
be  taken  with  clothing  from  any  case  of 
communicable  disease  before  it  is  worn 
by  healthy  people,  even  though  the  cloth¬ 
ing  comes  to  them  presumably  clean. 


Investing  Money  for  Boys 

Several  years  ago  I  gave  two  of  my 
nephews  a  ewe  lamb.  At  two  years  of 
age  she  had  twin  ewe  lambs.  When  the 
latter  were  one  year  old  my  brother  died 
with  the  “flu.”  '  1 1  is  widow,  having  no 
place  to  keep  the  sheep,  made  a  bargain 
with  me  to  take  them  to  double- in  four 
years.  They  are  due  February  10.  19211. 
[would  like  to  buy  the  sheep,  but  if 
I  do  and  pay  the  money  to  her,  the 
sons  will  never  see  one  cent  of  it.  She 
was  appointed  administratrix  after  my 
brother’s  death.  There  was  only  personal 
property,  which  was  sold  at  auction  and 
otherwise.  She  settled  some  of  the  debts, 
took  the  rest  with  $1,000  life  insurance 
and  some  war-saving  stamps,  put  tin*  chil¬ 
dren,  of  which  there  were  six.  the  oldest 
13  years  old.  out  around  the  country 
wherever  she  could  and  proceeded  to  have 
a  good  time.  There  was  no  guar¬ 
dian  appointed  over  these  children.  Now 
the  point  is,  what  right  has  she  to  the 
money  paid  for  sheep  if  sold?  They  were 
a  gift  to  my  nephews  by  me,  and  always 
have  been  considered  so.  How  could 
I  best  invest  this  money  for  them  so  they 
could  get  it  when  they  become  of  age? 
They  are  now  11  and  14  years  old.  M.  r.. 

Under  such  circumstances  we  should 
take  the  position  that  this  money  certainly 
belongs  to  the  boys.  We  should  invest  it 
in  Liberty  bonds  or  Treasury  certificates, 
and  hold  it  until  the  boys  come  of  age. 


Do  your  crops 
brin^  top  prices  ? 

The  best  grades  of  any  crop  fetch  the  big  prices. 
Intelligent  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  will  not  only 
increase  your  yield  per  acre,  but  will  better  the 
grade.  For  instance,  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
found  a  yield  of  8.4  bushels  of  wheat,  with  49% 
shrunken  kernels  when  no  commercial  fertilizer 
was  used,  while  the  yield  was  28.33  bushels  with 
only  16%  shrunken  when  a  reasonable  amount  of 
fertilizer  was  applied.  Potatoes  are  larger  and  more 
mealy,  and  corn  is  better  filled  out  and  the  kernels 
larger,  when  suitable  commercial  fertilizer  is  added. 
Royster’s  fertilizers  represent  40  years  experience 
in  furnishing  properly  balanced  plant  food  for  the 
various  crops.  They  merit  your  confidence.  It  will 
pay  you  to  learn  the  true  story  of  fertilizer.  W rite 
freely  to  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Hardie  Biq  Mogul 

Big  enough  for  the  largest  acreage — strong  enough  for  the  highest  pres¬ 
sure  light  enough  for  the  steepest  hillsides — meets  the  demands  of  the 
biggest  growers  handles  as  easily  as  the  smaller  outfits — turns  in  a  20 
foot  circle.  Measured  by  any  standard,  the  greatest  sprayer  value  ever 
offered . 

Light  Strong  Long-lived 

Equipped  with  a  Hardie  pump,  made  over-size  and  extra  strong  to  carry 
the  highest  pressure  ever  required  in  spraying.  Has  Hardie  Pressure 
Regulator,  reliable,  two-cylinder  Cushman  engine  that  runs  like  a  watch 
without  vibration,  and  develops  8  h.  p.  Lightest  weight,  only  1900 
pounds  with  15  gallon-a-minute  pump  and  200  gallon  tank. 

The  truck  is  an  all-steel  Autoplex  with  high,  broad  wheels  for  light 
traction,  and  underslung  to  carry  the  load  low.  • 

Get  our  catalog  of  the  complete  Hardie  line 
— there  is  a  Hardie  for  every  spraying  need . 

HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

M  a  n  u f  act  urers  of  Hand  and  Power  Sprayers 
HUDSON  MICHIGAN 


15  gallons 
a  minute. 


pressure. 


vuard  Your  Garden. 

revention  is  better  than  cure.  Keep  / 
way  blight  and  mildew  and  destroy 
isect  pests  with  a 

Brown’s  Auto -Spray 

Our  No.  1,  shown  here,  operates  by  coin- 
pressed  air.  Nearly  a  million  have  been 
in  use  from  1  to  22  years.  Write  for 
fret  Spraying  Calendar  it'  1933  Catalog. 

THE  E.C. BROWN  CO.,  892  Maple  St..  Rochestei.N.Y 


New  Improved  1 923 
,  Beeman  Models 


JBullfcln  two dlz68. 

I  Write  direct  to 
I  factory  for  1923 
I  nricse  and  full  in* 

I  formation  FREE. 

I  Beeman  Tractor  Co. . 

1 32t>  Market  Bank  Bldg:. 
I  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


America* s  Pioneer  Small  Tractor* 
and  Powt 
Cultivators , 


“BROOKLYN  Cl  TI  QUITO 
BRAND”  ^  iJ  L^I  STl  U  I\. 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99/4%  pure,  for  spraying  and 
insecticide  purposes. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99}4%  pure )  for  dusting 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure . j  purposes. 

Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda  and  Crude  Saltpetre. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  list 
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*D*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  24,  1920 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I  believe  my  husband  is  almost  one  in 
a  hundred.  He  is  a  steady  worker,  always 
at  home  and  he  puts  all  his  earnings  in 
the  home,  and  I  try  my  best  to  be  as  sav¬ 
ing  as  possible.  His  wages  are  small,  and 
there  are  lots  of  little  things  I  would  like 
to  have  to  help  fix  up  the  home  more 
comfortably  for  us.  We  have  a  family  of 
four  children,  two  in  school,  another  one 
to  send  next  year,  and  our  expenses  are 
quite  high,  and  we  do  our  best.  I  am  not 
a  very  strong  woman  myself ;  I  have  been 
.shut  in  for  almost  four  weeks,  not  able 
to  do  our  washing  at  present.  Don’t 
know  when  I  can  get  out  or  do  our  wash¬ 
ing.  I  was  wondering  if  I  could  sell  some 
crochet  work,  such  as  yokes,  lace,  and 
dust  caps.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do 
the  work,  and  that  kind  of  work  wouldn’t 
be  very  hard.  mbs.  e.  l.  g. 

*  *  *  *  * 

As  I  read  this  typical  letter  I  can  see 
through  my  window  that  the  air  is  thick 
with  snowflakes.  We  have  had  more  or 
less  snow  every  day  for  over  a  week,  and 
now  the  great  flakes  are  falling  with  a 
slow,  steady  and  persistent  determination 
ro  bury  us.  Happily  there  is  no  wind  to 
drive  the  snow  into  drifts,  but  as  steadily 
and  relentlessly  as  fate  the  white  blanket 
is  covering  the  earth.  We  are  comfort¬ 
able  enough,  with  plenty  of  food  and  fuel, 
fireplaces  and  stoves,  and  water  from  the 
spring  on  the  hill  running  through  the 
house.  The  horses  are  comfortable,  the 
cews  lie  contentedly  in  their  stalls,  and 
the  hens  are  laying  well.  The  pullets  at 
the  egg  contest  are  still  over  100  ahead  of 
th<*ir  nearest  competitor.  The  wire  high 
over  the  house  is  catching  songs  and  ser¬ 
mons,  music  and  moralisms,  lectures  and 
loose  wit,  out  of  the  whirling  storm,  and 
bringing  pulpit  and  platform  right  into 
the  house.  I  have  no  doubt  that  on  the 
hill,  beneath  the  snow,  the  mice  are  gnaw¬ 
ing  away  at  our  trees,  but  we  will  not 
“fly  to  evils  that  we  know  not  of,”  while 
the  home  fires  are  burning. 

***** 

I  have  lived  in  lonely  places  in  just 
such  weather,  and  I  know  just  what  it 
means  to  be  shut  in  with  hard  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  surroundings,  with  the  fear  of 
impending  debt  and  disaster,  and  the 
ghosts  of  unsatisfied  ambitions  crouching 
in  dark  corners  and  pointing  long  lingers 
out  of  the  shadows.  With  us  a  day  like  this 
has  its  extra  pleasures.  It  brings  the  fam¬ 
ily  together.  We  can  kill  a  chicken,  dip 
into  the  fruit  cellar,  provide  a  little  feast, 
read  “Snow  Bound,”  and  actually  feel 
that  we  are  bound  a  little  closer  together 
by  the  snow.  I  know  well,  however,  that 
there  are  many  country  homes  back  among 
the  hills,  where  this  great  storm  is  falling 
upon  the  family  like  the  dark  folds  of  a 
shroud,  and  where  trouble,  discontent, 
sickness  and  fear  sit  with  the  family  be¬ 
fore  the  fire.  Those  of  us  who  can  be 
happy  and  carefree  at  such  a  time  may 
well  give  a  thought  to  the  other  side,  for 
there  is  another  side.  .Nothing  but  zero 
is  one-sided.  The  progress  of  the  world 
is  determined  by  the  way  “the  other  half 
lives.”  Unless  we  can  equalize  and  im¬ 
prove  living  conditions,  our  great  indus¬ 
trial  developments  will  be  one-sided  and 
only  half  effective. 

***** 

Let  us  take  this  woman’s  letter  as  a 
text.  Whenever  I  hear  a  woman  talk 
this  way  about  her  husband  I  always  want 
to  see  the  man.  Somehow  we  all  like  to 
look  at.  abnormal  products.  From  the 
half-clad  savage  on  some  South  Sea  island 
up  to  the  queen  on  the  throne,  it  must 
be  at  times  the  dream  of  every  woman  to 
have  such  "a  husband.  And  yet  I  imagine 
there  are  times  when  the  woman  tires  of 
this  blameless  creature,  who  always  wipes 
his  feet  on  the  mat,  keeps  the  woodbox 
filled,  carries  out  the  ashes  without  clut¬ 
tering  the  floor,  puts  his  money  on  the 
pantry  shelf  and  never  says  “Ain’t  dinner 
ready?”  Very  likely  I  am  wrong,  but  1 
think  every  woman  at  times  gets  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  her  old  ancestor,  the  cave 
woman,  and  really  wants  to  be  bossed  and 
made  to  realize  that  there  is  a  strong  head 
of  the  house.  For  example,  there  was 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  I  take  it  she  was 
a  dainty,  well-bred  woman,  imperious  and 
fond  of  having  her  own  way,  yet  she 
married  Bothwell,  a  big  ruffian  and  bluf¬ 
fer.  I  think  that,  like  many  other  women 
she  was  tired  of  being  “queen  of  the 
household,”  and,  like  her  remote  ancestor, 
wanted  to  be  bossed  so  as  to  enjoy  the 
excitement  of  rebellion.  I  am  not  sure 
that  a  wife  is  always  the  fairest  critic  of 
her  husband.  I  have  known  what  are 
called  blind  wives,  who  go  about  extolling 
their  husbands  as  saints  in  marble,  when 
others  see  very  common  clay.  Then  there 
are  wives  who  feel  in  their  hearts  that 
their  men  are  not  quite  up  to  the  mark 
( ehromos,  in  fact)  yet  being  good  sales¬ 
men,-  they  sell  the  public  a  beautiful 
<-il  painting.  But  we  will  accept  the  state¬ 
ment  that  this  husband  is  one  of  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Some  cynical  fellow  may  start  up 
and  say :  “He’s  got  her  fooled.’”  But  the 
rest  of  us,  who  belong  to  the  ninety  and 
nine,  can  only  envy  that  husband  and 
wonder  how  he  won  his  reputation.  Did 
he  really  earn  it  or  has  it  been  bestowed 
upon  him  like  a  decoration?  At  any 
rate,  the  foundations  of  happiness  are  laid 
in  that  home.  How  can  the  temple  be 
erected  upon  them? 

That  is  the  big  question  in  your  home 


and  mine.  Money  is  required  to  do  it, 
and  this  woman  understands  that  clearly, 
as  we  see  from  her  letter.  Time  was 
when  our  ancestors  could  go  out  into  the 
wilderness  with  an  axe,  or  rifle  and  am¬ 
munition,  a  bag  of  salt,  and  a  wife,  and 
develop  a  home  and  a  farm  without  a 
dollar  of  money.  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
ever  were  happier  people  than  those  who 
occupied  the  rough  log  cabins  of  pioneer 
times.  On  a  day  like  this  they  could  look 
out  into  the  storm  and  thank  God  for 
rough  clothing  and  coarse  food  and  home, 
while  most  of  us  feel  resentful  because 
we  do  not  have  something  finer.  No  one 
can  do  that  now ;  that  is,  no  one  of  nor¬ 
mal  mind.  Money  rules.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  things  which  we  crave  from  day  to 
day  have  their  price  in  money.  If  we 
cannot  raise  this  price  in  some  way,  we 
must  do  without  the  things  we  crave,  for 
somewhere  along  the  road  from  pioneer 
days  we  have  lost  the  art  of  being  satis¬ 
fied  with  homely  and  handmade  things. 
We  think  we  must  live  as  others  do,  and 
we  cannot  do  that  without  a  fair  supply 
of  cash.  We  must  all  live  as  well  as 
our  friends  do,  or  drop  down  to  what  we 
consider  a  lower  level  of  friendship.  It 
is  humiliating  to  be  forced  to  admit  that 
in  a  democracy  such  as  America  was 
designed  to  be,  we  should  be  forced  to 
pay  this  great  price  foij  the  freedom  of 
living  somewhat  as  we  like;  but  who 
will  say  that  the  happiness  of  the  usual 
American  family  does  not  depend  on  in¬ 
come? 

***** 

This  woman,  like  thousands  of  others, 
must  increase  her  cash  income  if  she  is 
to  come  near  her  ideal  home  or  give  her 
children  fair  advantages.  I  shall  not  dis¬ 
cuss  the  causes  which  have  led  to  her 
condition.  They  are  probably  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private.  That  is  true  of  most 
of  us.  What  can  she  get  to  do  that  will 
bring  cash?  I  cannot  give  much  encour¬ 


agement.  Years  ago  a  large  share  of  the 
manufacturing  of  certain  articles  was 
done  on  the  farms.  I  was  brought  up 
on  making  shoes  and  braiding  straw  hats, 
out  in  the  barn,  but  all  that  work  has 
now  been  concentrated  in  town  and  city — 
even  the  business  of  baking  has  been 
taken  from  women  and  put  in  the  hands 
of  men.  There  are  a  number  of  people 
who  advertise  “work  at  home,”  but  most 
of  them  are  the  meanest  sort  of  humbugs. 
They  take  your  money  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
even  try  to  sell  your  goods.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  class  of  crochet  work  is  done  by  so 
many  people  that  there  is  very  little  sale 
for  it.  A  lost  women  know  hdw  to  do  it 
and  make  it  for  their  own  use.  The 
finer  classes  of  this  work  are  made  by 
French,  Irish  and  Syrian  women,  who 
ax*e  trained  lacemakers.  Our  people  have 
tried  to  find  a  market  for  embroidered 
handkerchiefs  and  similar  goods,  but  were 
unable  to  do  so.  Now  and  then  a  woman 
with  unusual  skill  and  great  determina¬ 
tion  succeeds  in  finding  a  market,  but  it 
is  unusual.  The  truth  is,  that  a  woman 
with  four  children  and  a  home  to  care  for, 
and  not  very  strong  at  that,  would  find 
little  time  for  such  work.  No  one  knows 
better  than  I  do  the  need  of  such  an  in¬ 
come  for  the  farm  woman,  and  I  fully 
understand  how  disappointing  such  a  re¬ 
port  will  be.  If  anyone  can  tell  us  just 
what  such  a  woman  can  do  to  earn  a  few 
extra  dollars,  we  shall  welcome  the  infor¬ 
mation.  It  never  should  be  necessary  for 
such  a  woman  to  be  obliged  to  hunt  for 
work.  Taking  care  of  her  home  and  feed¬ 
ing  and  training  four  children  is  enough 
of  a  job  for  any  woman.  It  is  a  perver¬ 
sion  of  society  and  a  wrong  twist  in  econ¬ 
omy  when  such  women  are  denied  the 
privilege  of  living  as  they  should. 
***** 

The  thing  comes  back  to  the  dominant 
influence  of  the  city  over  the  country. 
Everybody  rushes  to  town,  and  jobs  must 


be  made  for  them.  This  great  army  of 
handlers  must  be  paid  out  of  what  the 
farmer  and  the  miner  dig  out  of  the  earth, 
and  what  the  fishermen  and  the  icemen 
take  from  the  waters.  .Tust  consider  this 
family  now  living  in  a  New  York  flat. 
Father  is  a  bookkeeper,  mother  is  cashier 
in  a  store,  two  girls  are  stenographers 
and  one  boy  a  salesman.  They  live  in  a 
flat  largely  on  cooked  food  bought  at  a 
store  and  prepared  by  grandmother.  They 
all  get  fair  wages,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
three  of  these  women  are  doing  work 
which  ought  to  go  to  country  women, 
such  as  Mrs.  G.,  who  writes  the  letter  this 
week.  We  ought  to  come  back  to  the 
old-fashioned  plan  of  having  more  of  our 
goods  made  in  the  country. 

That  would  break  up  some  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  laws  of  industry. 

Very  likely.  A  good  thing!  I  think  it 
high  time  some  of  them  were  broken.  It 
will  have  to  be  worked  out  by  wealthy 
men,  not  as  a  matter  of  pure  business,  but 
as  business  philanthropy.  Many  a  man 
has  made  a  fortune  in  the  city  and  feels 
inclined  to  do  something  for  his  native 
town.  Let  him  cut  out  the  monument, 
the  public  park,  the  cemetery  or  the  li¬ 
brary,  and  organize  some  little  factory 
or  some  business  which  can  handle  home¬ 
made  goods.  Take  a  share  of  this  “in¬ 
dustry”  out  of  the  city  and  plant  it  back 
among  the  hills,  so  that  women  like 
Mrs.  G.  and  farm  boys  and  girls  may 
have  profitable  work,  especially  in  Win¬ 
ter.  There  might  not  be  any  money  in 
it  to  begin  with,  but  I  think  it  could  be 
developed,  and  who  can  conceive  of  a 
worthier  use  of  money  than  this  plan  of 
distributing  industry?  Monuments  and 
cemeteries  and  public  libraries  are  great 
in  their  place,  but  as  this  storm  draws 
upon  us  closer  and  closer  I  know  that 
country  people  need  most  of  all  an  in¬ 
come  that  will  permit  them  to  lead  a  good 
life.  h.  w.  c. 


Nash  Leads  the  World  in  Motor  Car  Value 


NA 


H 


New  Touring  Model 

Four  Cylinders 
Five  Passengers 

$935 

/.  o.  F  Factory 


Five  Disc  IVheels  and  Nash  Self- 
Mounting  Carrier ,  $25  additional 


Here,  in  this  new  Four  touring  model  for  five, 
Nash  has  incorporated  engineering  improvements 
that  reveal  themselves  immediately  and  forcefully 
in  finer  performance  that  is  also  even  more  eco¬ 
nomical  performance  than  ever  before.  Particu¬ 
larly  is  it  a  car  destined  to  win  a  pronounced 
preference  among  farmers  because  of  its  honest, 
rugged  construction  and  its  exceptional  freedom 
from  need  of  repairs  or  adjustment. 

FOURS  and  SIXES 

Prices  range  from  $915  to  $2190,  f.  o.  b.  factory 

The  Nash  Motors  Company,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

(1220| 
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67  Years  have 
proved  them  best 

'C'ARQUHAR  Engines  and  Boilers 
are  the  perfect  result  of  67  years 
of  practical  experience.  They  are 
built  and  tested  according  to  the 
code  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers.  Engine 
cranks  are  machined  and  finished  by 
grinding  from  open  hearth,  solid 
steel  forgings,  insuring  absolute 
accuracy.  Equipped  with  balancing 
discs  for  high  speed  and  smooth 
running.  Crankshaft  main  bearings 
are  adjustable,  extra  large  and 
babbitted  with  special  bearing  metal. 
Piston  is  hollow;  iron  casting,  grooved 
for  rings.  Rings  are  sprung  into 
place  making  perfect  fit.  Connecting 
rods  are  forged  from  a  solid  piece  of 
steel.  Standard  Sight  Feed  Lubrica¬ 
tors  come  on  all  Engines.  Every 
engine  is  guaranteed.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

Dairymen  find  Farquhar  Dairy 
Boilers  the  most  satisfactory  for  hot 
water,  heating,  sterilizing,  running 
dairy  machinery,  etc.  Boilers  are 
made  of  open  hearth,  fire-box  steel 
boiler  plate.  Rivet  holes  are  punched 
and  reamed  to  size.  Seams  are  of 
double  butt  strap  construction.  Are 
perfectly  and  ruggedly  built  in  every 
respect  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 
Write  for  information. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Box  430,  York,  Pa. 

Alio  manufacturers  of  Threshers,  Saw  Mills, 
Cider  Presses,  etc.,  and  Farm  Implements. 
Write  for  catalogue. 


GOOD  FARMING  PAYS 


Every  farmer  wants  to  save  labor,  time,  seed,  horse-power, 
end  raise  bitter  crops.  The  WESTERN,  3  machines  in  I.  will 
do  ell  of  this.  It  has  proven  it  to  thousands,  It  pulverizes  and 
packs  as  deep  as  plowed, leaves  a  loose  mulch  on  top.makM 
a  perfect  seed  bed  In  one  operation.  Get  5  to  10  bushels  pet 
acre  more  by  rolling  winter  wheat  and  other  arrowing  grain  In 
the  Spring,  whether  soil  la  loose  or  hard  crusted  andcracked. 
The  WESTERN  has  no  equal  for  tbie  work  or  for  covering 
clover  and  grass  seed. 

MADE  IN  13  SIZX3,  IS  3  MOTIONS 


wheels  aweths 
secret  or  ouf» 

Get 

oar 

FREE 

Catalog.  It 

Drore9oor« _ 

manta,  axp lain*  con¬ 
struction  and  work,  -4 
why  it  produces  battaf  P** 
suits  than  any  other  roller. 

Contains  letters  from  farmers 
aainff  it  and  other  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  ‘Worth  its  weight  in  gold.*' 

Our  low  price  direct  will  surprise  you.  ^ 

Write  today  for  book  and  price,  freight  paid. 

WESTERN  UNO  ROLLER  C0„  Box  138  HASTINGS,  NEBR. 


FERTILIZERS 

Croxton  Brand 
Commercial  Fertilizers 
Also  Raw  Materials 

Carload  or  less  Carload  lots 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  TANKAGE 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  BONE  MEAL 
ACID  PHOSPHATE  MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
BLOOD  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

Inquiries  should  state  whether  carload  or  less  car¬ 
load  and  in  commercial  mixtures,  analysis  desired. 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory:  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office:  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 

l—mmmmm—mm—M—mm—mm—mi 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Adds  Humus -IncreasesYield 


Small  grain  yields 
greatly  increased  by 
the  use  of  Sheep’s 
Head  Pulverized 
Sheep  Manure.  One 
farmer  writes:  “30%  TUX 
increased  yield  over 
barn  manure  on  worn 
out  land.”  Dropped  with 
fertilizer  attachment. 

Rich  in  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash — 
also  adds  humus.  For  all  field  crops  and  meadows. 
Wonderful  results  on  garden,  truck  patches,  lawns, 
small  fruits,  etc.  Sheep’s  Head  Brand  is  guaranteed 
free  from  germs  and  weed  seeds.  Pulverized  and  put 
into  sacks  for  easy  handling.  Write  for  prices. 

NATURAL'GUANO  C0„  830  River  St.,  Aurora,  III. 


SULPHUR 

“ Bergenport  Brand** 

FOR  SPRAYING,  INSECTICIDE 
AND  DUSTING  PURPOSES 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 
lOO  William  St.  New  York 


Half  Century  Grange  Celebration 

The  fiftieth  annual  session  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  held  recently  in  Syr¬ 
acuse,  was  one  of  the  biggest  and  best 
iu  its  history.  Fine  weather  and  the 
central  location  made  the  extra  efforts  for 
an  effective  session  bear  very  gratifying 
results.  Syracuse  lived  up  to  its  repu¬ 
tation  as  the  “city  of  conventions”  in  its 
hospitality  of  this  leading  farm  group. 

A  colorful  and  impressive  pageant  de¬ 
picting  50  years  of  Grange  history  filled 
the  Alhambra  at  an  early  hour,  although 
the  spectacle  was  open  to  fourth  or 
higher  degree  members  only.  Eighty 
members  of  Onondaga  County  Granges, 
drilled  thoroughly  by  C.  D.  Van  Den 
Berg  of  Baldwiusville,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Boss  Walker  of  Geddes,  made  this  easily 
the  most  interesting  and  impressive  event 
of  tlie  convention.  Mrs.  Eva  McDowell 
of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  fold  the  story  of  the 
early  Grange.  Mrs.  McDowell  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  personalities  in  Grange 
circles,  having  been  treasurer  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  for  27  years.  Equally 
prominent  is  Mrs.  Stone  of  Oswego,  So 
years  old.  the  widow  of  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  organization.  She  has  not 
missed  a  State  Grange  session  for  45 
years,  with  one  exception,  when  her  hus¬ 
band  was  ill.  But  an  extra  session  was 
held  that  year,  so  she  made  good  her 
claim  of  not  missing  attendance  in  that 
period.  She  joined  the  State  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Ithaca  iu  ISTfi.  and  her  friends 
hope  to  help  her  celebrate  her  own  golden 
jubilee  as  a  member  for  50  years. 

As  usual,  the  resolutions  discussed  and 
acted  upon  by  this  great  farm  body  form 
the  biggest  item  of  interest  in  its  annual 
session.  More  business  was  transacted 
along  this  line  than  usual.  Some  flurries 
were  expected,  and  some  really  occurred, 
though  perhaps  of  au  unexpected  sort, 
as  when  the  transportation  committee 
submitted  a  report  favoring  a  resolution 
calling  for  regulation  of  coal  prices  to 
prevent  profiteering.  The  report  clearly 
showed  the  reaction  of  the  farmers  to  the 
work  of  the  fuel  administrator  this  Win 
ter,  and  the  widespread  belief  that  fuel 
prices  are  being  shot  skyward  by  dealers 
taking  advantage  of  the  shortage.  Dis¬ 
cussion  seemed  to  favor  the  report.  'When 
National  Master  S.  ,T.  Lowell  pointed 
out  that  the  Grange  has  long  had  a  fixed 
principle  opposing  price-fixing  in  any 
form,  the  motion  was  tabled. 

Questions  of  rural  education  and  legis¬ 
lation  easily  dominated  the  session  There 
were  2(1  resolutions  presented  on  the  for¬ 
mer  topic,  a  gratifying  proof  that  at  last 
farm  people  are  considering  this  question. 
Most  of  the  resolutions  dealt  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one.  Ten  of  these  were  in  favor 
of  the  report  and  12  were  against  it. 
Because  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  shown 
and  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  school 
bill  which  has  been  prepared,  the  warm 
discussion  that  was  expected  failed  to 
materialize. 

The  State  Department  of  Education 
was  criticised  somewhat  for  failure  to 
supply  Grange  officers  with  copies  of  the 
bill  drawn  from  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one.  The  Grange 
has  taken  an  active  part  on  this  commit¬ 
tee,  and  was  thus  unable  to  take  definite 
action  on  the  bill  itself.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion  the  delegates  took  a  definite  stand 
on  several  separate  questions,  as : 

First — There  should  be  no  consolidation 
of  rural  school  districts  wihtout  approval 
of  a  majority  of  taxpayers  in  the  dis¬ 
trict. 

Second — A  larger  tax  unit  is  needed, 
but  not  to  include  any  city  or  village  of 
over  1,500  inhabitants.  So  far  these 
two  resolutions  are  coincident  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one. 

Third — -Greater  support  of  teachers’ 
training  classes  and  of  State  and  rural 
schools  was  favored.  The  committee  on 
common  schools  declared  against  all  false 
economy  which  limits  expenditures  for 
educational  purposes. 

One  of  the  outstanding  achievements 
of  the  convention  was  a  vote  authorizing 
the  executive  committee  to  appoint  a 
special  committee  to  consider  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  fund  by  the  State  to  aid  farm 
boys  and  girls  who  cannot  educate  them¬ 
selves  in  securing  the  desired  training. 

The  next  largest  group  of  resolutions 
fall  under  the  head  of  legislation.  The 
body  voted  for  return  of  the  direct  pri¬ 
mary,  against  Governor  Smith’s  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  State  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  for  repeal  of  the 
clause  making  it  optional  for  cities  to 
have  daylight  saving,  against  proposed 
repeal  of  the  Mullen-Gage  act  or  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  prohibition  laws,  against 
abolishment  or  weakening  of  the  State 
police,  and  against  the  proposed  transfer 
of  highway  supervision  from  towns  and 
counties  to  the  State  Department  of  High¬ 
ways. 

In  national  matters,  increasing  the 
amount  of  loan  available  to  individual 
farmers  through  Federal  land  banks  from 
$10,000  to  $25,000  was  favored.  The  order 
went  on  record  as  favoring  the  Govern¬ 
ment  support  of  Armenia  against  depre¬ 
dation  and  spoliation,  even  if  it  leads  this 
country  ultimately  into  embroilment  in 
foreign  affairs.  Definitely  showing  sym¬ 
pathy  for  stricken  Armenia,  the  executive 
committee  was  given  power  to  adopt  one 
or  more  Armenian  children. 

A  resolution  favoring  the  abolishment 
of  tax  exempt  securities  by  amendment 
to  the  constitution  was  reported  ad¬ 
versely.  -  xr.  g.  F. 


You  Can  Grow 

Scabby  Potatoes 

if  you  want  to. 

But  you  dorit  £ 

have  to.  Just  use 

Inoc-Sul 

Inoculated  Sulphur 

It  will  positively  overcome  the  scab  organism 
and  keep  the  crop  clean,  bright  and  marketable 


Inoc-Sul  is  a  necessity  and  a  big 
profit-producer  for  every  grower  of 
potatoes,  either  table  stock  or  seed. 
The  potato  market,  for  seed  and  table 
stock  alike,  will  not  tolerate  scabby  or 
rough  potatoes. 

The  seed  grower  very  often  has  his 
whole  crop  condemned  because  of  a 
small  percentage  of  scab.  He  can  no 
longer  afford  to  take  a  chance — he 
must  keep  his  crop  clean. 

The  grower  of  potatoes  for  table 
stock  who  has  scab  must  go  to  the 
heavy  expense  of  inspecting  and  sort¬ 
ing  his  whole  crop  or  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  reduced  price  or  even  entire 
refusal  of  his  shipment.  Even  the 
table  stock  market  now  refuses  scabby 
potatoes  and  insists  upon  clean,  sound 
stock. 


Inoc-Sul  is  dependable  insurance 
against  potato  scab.  It  cleans  up  in¬ 
fected  fields — it  keeps  uninfected  fields 
clean.  It  is  inexpensive  and  easily  ap¬ 
plied,  requiring  no  special  machinery. 
Broadcast  by  hand,  fertilizer  or  lime 
broadcaster,  or  seed  drill. 

Inoc-Sul  strikes  at  the  very  root  of 
the  potato  scab  evil — it  overcomes  the 
scab  organism  IN  THE  SOIL,  not 
merely  the  scab  on  the  seed,  as  does  seed 
treatment. 

Write  us  today.  We  will  without 
cost  or  obligation  tell  you  all  about 
Inoc-Sul— what  it  is— where  to  get  it 
— how  to  use  it — how  it  will  save  your 
marketlosses.  Tell  us  how  many  acres 
of  potatoes  you  will  plant  and  the 
name  of  your  dealer.  Our  reply  will  be 
worth  dollars  to  you. 


TEXAS  GULF  SULPHUR  CO. 

Desk  B  41  East  42nd  Street 

New  York  City 

Inoc-Sul  is  the  best  form  of  sulphur  for  any  farm  use  —  dusting 
ACG.  U.S.~PA1Y  0*^3  seed,  preserving  manure,  fertilizer,  soil  corrective  and  livestock. 


rnggRIEND* SPRAYERS 

GASPORT,  N.Y 


Catalog  Tree 


Glass  Cloth 


a  transparent  wa¬ 
terproof  fabric  a* 
efficient  as  kIhui 
tor  hotbeds,  poultry  houses,  eto.  Sample  3x9  ft.  P.P.  $1. 
Cat.  Free.  TURNER  BROS..  Desk  :ti  Bladen.  Neb. 


gallons  of  deadly  spray 
at  less  than  Of  a  gallon 


Next  to  its  deadly  certainty,  the 
best  thing  about  Hall’s  Nicotine 
•Sulphate  is  its  very  low  cost.  It 
can  be  diluted  with  water  800  to 
1000  times  to  make  a  deadly  spray 
costing  less  than  2  cents  a  gallon. 

Hall's  Nicotine  Sulphate  con¬ 
tains  40%  pure  Nicotine  —  the 
most  powerful  contact  poison 
known.  Being  a  vegetable  ex¬ 
tract,  it  will  not  harm  fruit,  flower 
or  foliage.  But  it  will  wipe  out 
aphids,  thrips  and  similar  insects. 
Use  it  next  season. 

Buy  from  your  dealer.  If  he  is 
not  supplied,  send  us  your  order 
along  with  his  name. 


NICOTINE  SULPHATE 


HallTobacco  Chemical  Co. 

114  East  Uth  St.,  IV'”,  York  City 


10  lb.  tins —  $13.50 
2  lb.  tins —  3.50 

Vjj  lb.  tins —  1.25 

loz  bottles —  .35 

10  lb.  tins  make 
800  to  1000  gallons 
of  spray.  ’ 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  GROUP  of  what  are  called  “equal  rights”  bills 
have  been  introduced  at  Albany.  They  have 
to  do  with  relations  between  husband  and  wife,  and 
parent  and  child.  In  general,  the  object  is  to  equal¬ 
ize  the  business  relations  between  men  and  women. 
One  bill  provides  that  a  woman  may  demand  wages 
from  her  husband  for  services  performed  in  the 
home.  A  married  woman  is  to  own  her  own  labor, 
the  same  as  a  man.  Husband  and  wife  are  to  be 
made  equally  liable  for  the  support  of  each  other, 
and  they  may  contract  with  each  other  the  same  as 
with  a  third  party,  or  they  may  sue  each  other,  or  a 
married  woman  may  sue  or  he  sued  as  if  she  were 
single.  Another  bill  seeks  to  change  the  present 
difference  between  a  wife’s  dower  rights  and  the 
husband’s  “tenancy  by  courtesy.”  At  present  a  hus¬ 
band  cannot  will  all  his  property  away  from  his 
wife ;  she  can  always  claim  her  “dower  rights” ;  on 
the  other  hand  a  wife  may  will  all  her  property 
away  from  her  husband.  In  any  event,  the  widow¬ 
er’s  right  to  a  share  of  his  wife’s  property  is  not  as 
secure  as  the  widow’s  right  to  his  possessions.  A 
new  law  would  change  that  by  abolishing  the  cour¬ 
tesy  provision  entirely  and  making  the  usual  widow’s 
“dower  right”  apply  to  both  husband  and  wife.  Do 
not  understand  that  these  bills  have  already  become 
law.  They  have  not,  and  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
they  will  all  pass  this  year.  They  iudicate  what  is 
coming,  however,  and  they  are  being  pressed  by 
many  organizations  of  women. 

* 

HE  New  York  State  Grange  went  on  record  as 
opposed  to  any  consolidated  school  law.  For 
some  reason  they  failed  to  take  action  on  the  sug¬ 
gestions  made  by  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one. 
Probably  the  reason  for  that  was  that  they  do  not 
feel  that  the  report  is  fully  understood  by  country 
people.  We  share  that  view,  and  we  think  it  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  opposing  any  radical  change  in  the 
school  law  this  Winter.  Our  country  people  are  not 
yet  ready  for  the  issue,  and  we  know  that  if  a  law 
is  pushed  upon  them  through  the  power  of  New  York 
City  the  reaction  from  it  will  be  worse  than 
that  which  followed  the  township  school  law.  In 
saying  this  we  are  not  criticizing  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one  or  finding  fault  with  their  suggestions. 
We  have  great  respect  for  that  committee,  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  most,  of  the  members  want  to  do  the  best 
thing  they  can  for  rural  children.  We  are  simply 
stating  a  plain,  cold  fact,  when  we  say  that  our 
country  people  are  not  ready  for  the  proposed  change 
this  year.  If  it  is  forced  upon  them  by  people  who 
know  nothing  of  rural  conditions,  there  will  be  a  re¬ 
bellion  that  will  shake  Albany  worse  than  the  upris¬ 
ing  over  the  township  law. 

* 

T  looks  as  if  there  might  be  danger  of  improper 
use  of  the  radiophone  for  advertising  purposes. 
A  reader  says  that  one  night  recently  there  came  a 
talk  about  some  investment  company — a  “boom”  for 
buying  its  stock  or  placing  money  with  it.  There 
are  many  people  who  seem  to  believe  everything  that 
comes  to  them  out  of  the  air.  There  is  something 
mysterious  about  it  which  appears  to  carry  some¬ 
thing  like  a  certificate  of  truth.  We  can  readily  see 
how  some  plausible  promoter  might  put  a  fine  sam¬ 
ple  of  “hot  air”  out  into  the  atmosphere  that  would 
carry  a  bunch  of  buncombe  well  wrapped  in  a  man¬ 
tle  of  conviction.  Many  would  believe  such  a  story 
who  would  not  listen  for  a  moment  if  the  promoter 
were  to  sit  right  down  beside  them  and  talk.  There 
is  a  chance  for  someone  to  work  a  dangerous  game 
in  this.  A  man  who  would  not  he  permitted  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  reputable  papers,  or  who  might  be  denied 
the  mail  service,  might  be  able  to  send  some  plausi¬ 
ble  story  into  the  air.  We  must  all  be  on  the  watch 
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for  such  schemes.  An  old  scriptural  adage  is  ap¬ 
propriate  here:  “ Take  heed  how  ye  hear!" 

* 

E  usually  have  many  letters  from  people  who 
•brag  about  their  hens.  These  people  watch 
the  figures  at  the  egg-laying  contests  and  find  that 
their  own  birds  are  very  much  superior.  They  “lay 
rings  around”  any  of  these  contest  birds,  if  we  may 
believe  the  owners’  statements.  These  gentlemen 
ought  to  come  right  up  to  the  front  with  a  pen  of 
birds  and  show  the  world  how  to  do  it.  Get  these 
hens  away  from  home  with  the  same  feed  and  care 
that  others  receive,  and  they  might  or  they  might 
not  do  such  wonderful  things.  We  have  seen  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  marvels  at  home.  When  they  got  to 
college  or  out  into  business  they  were  to  pour  oil  on 
the  world  and  then  touch  a  match  to  it.  But  some¬ 
how  must  of  the  oil  turned  out  to  be  ordinary 
water.  Something  was  the  matter  with  the  match. 
We  think  that  some  of  these  wonderful  home  layers 
would  prove  to  be  liars  if  they  once  got  out  into  the 
cold  light  of  an  official  egg  contest. 

* 

ANY  farmers  in  South  Jersey  are  hunting  for 
new  farm  crops.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  have  paid  fairly  well  in  the 
past,  but  there  is  increased  competition  from  sec¬ 
tions  lower  down  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  transportation  has  brought  millions  of  acres 
into  competition  with  New  Jersey,  and  it  is  evident 
that  as  the  State  is  developed  there  must  be  new 
products.  Some  farmers  are  considering  tobacco  as 
a  crop,  but  we  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  intro¬ 
duce  it.  Cotton  is  possible  in  the  lower  counties. 
Of  course  we  know  the  authorities  say  that  cotton 
growing,  so  far  north,  is  not  practical.  Yet  we 
think  it  well  worth  trying.  South  Jersey  would 
produce  great  crops  of  sorghum,  which  could  be  used 
for  producing  high-grade  syrup.  We  are  told  that  it 
is  difficult  to  crystallize  sugar  from  sorghum  eco¬ 
nomically,  but  there  is  no  question  about  syrup  pro¬ 
duction.  and  we  think  it  would  be  possible  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  present  low-grade  syrups.  At  any  rate 
the  time  is  approaching  when  new  standard  crops 
will  be  needed  for  this  section — and  they  must  he 
found. 

* 

IIOULD  the  driver  of  a  car  on  an  unknown  road 
stop  and  take  up  strangers — give  them  a  ride? 
That  question  is  troubling  some  of  our  readers.  We 
think  the  average  man  is  likely  to  “have  a  heart” 
and  is  inclined  to  give  the  wayfarer  a  lift.  In  some 
eases  drivers  have  “entertained  an  angel  unawares” 
through  picking  up  some  weary  walker.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  neighbor  of  ours  stopped  one  evening 
and  took  in  a  stranger  who  asked  for  a  ride.  Com¬ 
ing  to  a  lonely  place,  this  stranger  turned  suddenly 
upon  the  driver,  struck  him  over  the  head,  robbed 
him  and  left  him  for  dead.  There  is  one  man,  at 
least,  who  will  never  take  up  any  more  strangers. 
Of  course  no  woman  driving  alone  should  ever  do  it. 
With  a  man  it  comes  to  be  a  matter  of  personality. 
You  must  know  how  to  size  up  your  man  or  go  right 
ahead. 

* 

HERE  has  been  a  great  struggle  in  Congress 
over  the  ship  subsidy  hill.  It  passed  the  House, 
but  has  been  tied  up  in  the  Senate.  President  Hard¬ 
ing  has  demanded  a  vote  on  it,  but  both  sides  have 
been  a  little  afraid  to  put  it  to  the  test.  We  think 
there  would  be  a  small  majority  favoring  it,  but  the 
“farm  bloc”  has  been  determined  to  get  through  their 
farm  legislation  first  of  all.  We  fear  that  as  a  result 
of  all  this  maneuvering  the  truth-in-fabries  bill  will 
fail  at  this  session.  This  is  a  bill  which  compels 
manufacturers  and  dealers  to  state  openly  and 
clearly  just  how  much  virgin  wool  the  cloth  which 
they  sell  as  garments  contains.  The  effect  of  that 
would  be  to  separate  the  shoddy  goods  from  “all 
wool”  cloth  just  about  as  butter  and  oleo  are  now 
separated.  Feople  could  buy  shoddy  if  they  cared  to 
do  so,  but  they  would  know  just  what  they  were 
buying,  and  would  pay  less  for  the  goods.  It  is  now 
practically  impossible  to  buy  cloth  of  full  virgin  wool 
except  at  an  extortionate  price.  A  truth-in-fabries 
law  would  protect  all  who-  buy  clothing,  and  also 
help  sheep  men  by  creating  a  standard  definite  value 
for  wool.  We  consider  this  bill  far  more  desirable 
and  necessary  than  some  of  the  others  which  the 
“farm  bloc”  is  presssing.  It  ought  to  be  put  through 
at  once. 

* 

1  have  been  carefully  reading  D.  L.  Hartman’s  reply 
to  the  Hope  Farm  man  on  “A  Night  on  the  Market.’ 
It  certainly  speaks  well  for  the  fairness  and  good  sport¬ 
ing  spirit  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  publish  Mr.  Hartman  s 
articles  and  stand  for  such  a  trimming  as  the  latter  is 
administering,  even  though  it  is  all  in  good  part.  Such 


fairness  cannot  help  but  lead  to  a  clear  logical  view 
of  the  whole  vexed  marketing  problem.  s.  n.  F. 

HE  R.  N.-Y.  will  stand  up  and  take  its  “trim¬ 
ming”  with  a  smile  whenever  such  action  is 
deserved  or  necessary.  A  tree  is  always  better  for 
fair  trimming.  It  will  produce  more  and  better 
fruit,  and  make  finer  growth.  Whether  Hartman 
did  a  good  job  of  “trimming”  or  not  we  shall  leave 
our  readers  to  decide.  There  is  a  good  discussion 
of  it  this  week.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  some  men 
are  natural  salesmen  and  have  a  fine  judgment  for 
producing  high-class  goods.  When  they  live  close  to 
a  good  market  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  will  do 
better  to  “go  it  alone.”  Our  friend  Hartman  is  such 
a  man,  and  he  has  such  a  market.  Therefore  he  is 
justified  in  arguiug  for  “individualism”  so  far  as  his 
own  success  is  concerned.  Where  Hartman  goes 
wrong  in  his  logic  is  in  seeming  to  assume  that  all 
farmers  are  equally  capable  and  equally  well  situ¬ 
ated.  The  truth  is  that  only  a  small  proportion  of 
American  farmers  possess  the  qualities  which  will 
make  them  succeed  as  “individualists.”  Many  of 
them  may  feel  that  they  do  possess  these  needed 
qualities,  but  the  cold  truth  is  that  they  would  be 
far  better  off  if  they  eoukl  work  harmoniously  to¬ 
gether.  We  do  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  question 
of  any  moral  obligation  which  the  naturally  success¬ 
ful  man  owes  to  his  fellows. 

* 

HERE  are  many  reports  from  the  Middle  West 
about  what  we  call  a  wrong  system  of  invest¬ 
ments.  In  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  hard  times, 
there  are  a  good  many  country  people  who  have 
money  to  invest.  Taken  individually,  these  sums 
of  money  might  seem  small,  but  if  combined  the 
amount  for  any  agricultural  county  would  be  large. 
Now  much  of  this  money  is  going  to  investment 
companies  in  the  larger  cities.  Agents  travel  through 
the  country  and  pick  this  money  up.  The  agents 
get  a  percentage  on  what  they  secure,  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  investment  company  are  heavy.  The 
farmer  is  supposed  to  get  a  fair  interest  on  his 
money,  but  the  security  is  not  solid.  The  final  bor¬ 
rower  must  pay  a  great  price  for  the  money  in 
interest  and  “charges.”  There  are  in  most  cases 
nearly  as  many  middlemen  between  tlie  farmer  and 
the  final  borrower  as  there  are  between  producer 
and  consumer  on  the  35-eent  dollar.  And  while  this 
money  is  being  drained  away  from  the  country,  right 
in  the  township  from  which  this  money  comes  are 
good  farmers  who  are  in  desperate  need  of  capital. 
Some  of  them  will  lose  their  farms  or  their  stock 
unless  they  can  obtain  a  loan.  In  some  cases,  if 
they  succeed  in  obtaining  money  on  hard  and  galling 
terms,  they  will  handle  the  same  dollar  which  their 
neighbor,  right  over  the  line  fence,  sent  through  the 
expensive  and  roundabout  way  of  the  investment 
company.  Now  this  is  no  fairy  tale,  but  an  actual 
record  of  what  is  being  done  in  many  cases.  Right 
in  the  home  town  are  plenty  of  chances  for  safe 
farm  investment,  and  right  in  the  home  county,  if 
the  assets  and  credits  of  country  people  could  be 
combined,  there  would  be  provided  ample  capital  for 
every  legitimate  country  enterprise.  There  would  be 
no  need  of  asking  the  government  to  provide  credit 
loans  if  all  farmers  would  do  it  themselves,  com¬ 
bine  their  own  cash  and  credit  through  some  safe 
banking  system,  and  lend  the  money  at  home.  Fifty 
years  ago  New  England  lost  much  of  her  power  as 
an  agricultural  section  by  much  the  same  system 
we  have  here  described.  Money  made  on  the  farms 
was  taken  out  of  the  section  and  sent  hundreds  of 
miles  away  to  develop  farm  land  which  later  came 
into  competition  with  the  home  farms.  It  was 
quite  natural  for  a  boy  to  chase  father’s  dollar  away 
from  the  farm ! 


Brevities 

No  man  likes  to  work  for  a  poor  feeder. 

Better  put  your  nest  egg  in  a  trap-nest. 

Working  hours  were  made  for  work.  They  belong 
to  the  boss. 

Apple  varieties  for  wet  land?  Well,  ir  is  no  location 
for  an  orchard,  but  Northern  Spy  will  do  about  as  well 
as  any. 

The  man  who  works  from  nine  to  four  thinks  farming 
must  be  fine,  but  try  the  job.  You’ll  fiud  you  have  re¬ 
versed  from  four  to  nine. 

One  of  our  readers  says  he  has  reason  to  think  the 
recipes  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  good,  since  “my  wife  has 
tried  some  of  them  on  me.” 

He’s  sympathetic  just  before  election ; 

You’d  think  he  kept  you  always  in  his  mind, 

But  when  he  gets  the  job,  then  comes  dejection ; 

You  find  he’s  simply  got  an  ax  to  grind. 

Several  readers  write  that  they  have  sold  goods  to  or 
made  contracts  with  boys  under  21  years.  Can  they 
collect?  A  person  under  21  years  can  disapprove  his 
contract  at  any  time  before  he  arrives  at  his  majority  or 
immediately  after.  It  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  his 
character  to  do  it,  but,  legally,  he  could. 
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The  Milk  Can  Law 

WHEN  a  dairyman  buys  a  used  milk  can  and 
pays  for  it,  or  hires  it  at  a  creamery  and 
pays  the  rental,  or  receives  from  a  shipping  station 
or  creamery  another  can  in  exchange  for  his  own 
can,  should  the  law  authorize  the  agent  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  dealers  to  take  the  cans  out  of  a  farmer’s 
■wagon,  and  return  them  to  the  former  owner,  with¬ 
out  any  attempt  to  discover  the  farmer’s  right  to 
them?  Do  you  think  the  law  should  say  that  the 
possession  of  a  can  under  such  circumstances  is 
equivalent  to  stealing  tire  can?  In  addition  to  all 
this,  do  you  think  that  dairymen  should  be  threat¬ 
ened  with  prosecution  if  they  refused  to  pay  money 
as  tine  and  penalty  for  a  crime  they  did  not  commit? 
O'  course  no  real  farmer  thinks  anything  of  the 
kind,  but  Senator  Straus  does  not  know  what  you 
want  until  you  tell  him.  So  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so,  write  him  today,  and  ask  him  to  support 
the  amendment  to  the  milk  can  law  repealing  the 
right  of  seizure.  The  address  is:  Hon.  Nathan 
Straus,  Jr.,  Chairman  Senate  Agricultural  Commit¬ 
tee,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Good  Old  New  Jersey 

ON  page  11 S  the  Hope  Farm  man  spoke  of  a 
newspaper  report  that  in  Cape  May  Co.,  N.  J., 
wild  geese  were  flying  low — an  indication  of  a  mild 
Winter.  The  upper  part  of  the  State  and  all  north 
of  the  State  have  been  “enjoying”  the  hardest  Win¬ 
ter  in  some  years.  We  cannot  imagine  what  these 
wild  geese  were  headed  north  for.  Several  citizens 
of  Cape  May  County  seem  to  feel  that  these  remarks 
about  wild  geese  require  some  explanation  from 
them : 

We  have  no  severe  Winter  weather  in  this  county. 
Severe  storms  and  blizzards  are  unknown  here.  For 
many  years  past  there  has  not  been  a  day  that  farmers 
could  not  plow  land,  unless  it  was  raining.  The  Win¬ 
ter  of  11)21  and  11)22  was  mild,  and  this  Winter  we 
have  had  but  one  little  flurry  of  snow  that  covered  the 
ground  for  about  .30  hours,  and  the  temperature  has 
not  been  below  IS,  and  that  only  for  a  very  short  time. 
Can  we  blame  geese  for  coming  to  such  a  climate  and 
flying  low? 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  as  great  a  diversity  of 
climate  as  has  California.  Here  in  Cape  May  County 
the  Winters  are  short  and  mild,  and  the  Summers  are 
delightfully  cool,  while  the  northern  part  of  the  Slate, 
has  the  rigorous  Winter  weather  of  Northern  New  York 
and  Southern  Canada.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  nearly  surrounded  by  deep  salt  water,  and  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  ihe  Gulf  Stream. 

There  is  another  great  advantage  here  over  many 
other  parts  of  the  State.  \Ye  have  the  best  markets 
anywhere  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  eastern  coast 
of  our  county  is  almost  a  continuous  seaside  resort, 
where  millions  of  people  come  to  enjoy  themselves  and 
recuperate.  There  are  no  great  railroad  terminals  Imre 
to  dump  the  produce  of  the  South  and  Central  West 
into  these  places,  and  we  have  a  home  market  for 
everything  that  is  tit  to  eat  at  good  prices,  and  wayside 
markets  that  are  unsurpassed.  Little  wonder  that  the 
‘‘geese  fly  low  in  Cape  May.”  This  is  true  in  Summer 
as  well  as  in  Winter.  X.  A.  N. 

The  old  song  used  to  run  “Everything  is  lovely  and 
the  goose  hangs  high.”  At  any  rate  the  above  state¬ 
ment  is  essentially  correct,  although  the  facts  are 
not  generally  known.  New  Jersey  has  never  been 
“boomed,”  but  all  the  same  there  is  probably  no 
State  in  the  Union  which  can  offer  more  substantial 
advantages  to  manufacturers,  commuters,  home- 
seekers,  poultrymen,  fruit  men  and  gardeners. 


The  Immigration  Danger 

IN  1865  James  Russell  Lowell  spoke  of  America 
as : 

She  of  the  open  soul  and  open  door, 

She  that  lifts  up  the  manhood  of  the  poor, 

With  room  about  her  hearth  for  all  mankind. 

Those  were  the  days  when  we  were  singing  the 
good  old  song  about  ‘‘Uncle  Sam  is  Rich  Enough  to 
Give  Us  All  a  Farm.”  It  all  seemed  clear  enough 
at  that  time.  We  could  not  envision  a  time  when 
Uncle  Sam  has  given  away  his  last  good  acre  of 
land,  while  America  has  adopted  so  many  children 
that  they  begin  to  crowd  her  own  children  away 
from  the  hear  Mi.  Yet  that  time,  unthought  of  when 
Lowell  wrote  his  ode,  seems  to  have  come.  We  all 
trace  back  in  pedigree  to  the  adventurous  men  and 
women  who,  years  ago,  crossed  the  ocean  to  do 
pioneer  service  in  an  unknown  land.  If  the  same 
class  of  people  were  coming  now  we  could  not  have 
too  many  of  them.  They  would  help  us  meet  and 
settle  the  great  problems  which  confront  this  nation. 
The  modern  immigrant  is  different.  There  are  a 
few  of  the  sturdy  old  stock,  but  most  of  them  would 
never  leave  town  or  city.  They  do  not  bring  the  old 
respect  for  law  and  common  right,  but  an  unreason¬ 
ing,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  reasoned  hatred  for  many  of 
the  things  which  we  hold  to  be  essential  to  good  gov¬ 
ernment.  There  are  wrongs  in  society  and  in  govern¬ 
ment  which  we  are  beginning  to  understand.  We 
shall  be  able  to  overcome  them  if  we  will  go  after 
them  sanely  and  fairly,  sink  our  party  prejudice  and 


get  together,  just  as  our  fathers  did  'over  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  slavery.  The  worst  thing  that  can  happen 
to  us  is  the  massing  of  aliens  and  irresponsible 
voters  in  the  great  cities,  where  Americans,  whose 
brains  have  become  degenerated  rather  than  improved 
by  education,  can  work  for  mischief.  We  believe  that 
if  American  civilization  is  to  be  maintained,  strong 
and  sane,  the  influence  to  keep  it  so  must  come  pri¬ 
marily  from  the  country  people — the  freeholders  of 
land.  We  think  this  country  now  has  about  all  the 
aliens  and  alien-hearted  people  it  can  assimilate. 
To  import  great  numbers  of  them  now  would  be 
merely  to  increase  the  malign  influence  of  the  great 
cities — which  are  already  too  big  for  national  safety. 
We  can  see  no  good  whatever  to  American  farming 
through  unrestricted  immigration. 


Another  Hope  Farm 

I  always  was  under  the  impression  that  Hope  Farm 
was  self-supporting.  How  is  that?  old  rkauer. 

HIS  friend  does  not  sign  his  name,  but  there 
have  been  so  many  notes  like  this  one  that  it 
may  be  just  as  well  to  explain  matters.  Our  friend 
sends  a  newspaper  clipping  which  reads  as  follows : 

HOPE  FARM  MUSIC  A  LE 


BENEFIT  TO  BE  GIVEN  AT  THE  HOME  OF  MBS.  CORNELIUS 

VANDERBILT 

A  musicale  will  be  held  on  February  13  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  at  four  o’clock  for  the 
benefit  of  Hope  Farm.  The  affair  will  be  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Diocesan  Committee  of  8t.  Thomas’ 
Church. 

Thirty  boys  from  St.  Thomas’  choir,  of  which  T. 
Tertius  Noble  is  conductor,  will  appear  on  the  program, 
and  the  artists  will  be  Miss  Doris  Madden,  pianist ; 
Miss  Margaret  Lawrence,  who  will  give  monologues, 
and  George  Maeder  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  members  of  the  committee  include  Mrs.  Charles 
Gilmore  Kerley,  Mrs.  William  A.  Barber,  Mrs.  Philip 
Boardman,  Mrs.  David  Barrows,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Valentine, 
Mrs.  Barents  I. efforts,  Mrs.  Hudson  Budd,  Mrs.  George 
L.  Brodhead,  Mrs.  O.  W.  Buekhardt,  Mrs.  Bernet 
Clark  and  Mrs.  James  Beales. 

Not  guilty!  The  original  Hope  Farm  docs  not 
need  or  desire  any  help  from  “musicales”  or  other 
private  entertainments.  If  these  artists  and  others 
want  to  come  and  give  an  entertainment  we  will 
call  in  the  neighbors  and  provide  an  audience  of 
country  people,  and  perhaps  we  could  provide  a 
lunch  of  baked  beans  and  similar  stable  delicacies. 
Most  of  our  “musicales”  come  to  us  over  the  wire 
through  our  radiophone.  We  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  any  of  the  ladies  mentioned  in  this  note. 
The  “Hope  Farm”  to  which  this  refers  is  a  farm  school 
located  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  very  worthy 
institution  where  children  are  given  a  home  and 
education.  It  is  well  conducted  and  is  doing  a  fine 
work  in  giving  health  and  education  and  character 
to  many  children  who  would  not  otherwise  have  a. 
chance.  .Our  own  place  was  named  “Hope  Farm” 
about  26  years  ago.  Since  then  the  name  has  been 
widely  copied.  There  is  a  Hope  Farm  in  Nova 
Scotia,  another  in  Australia  and  dozens  more  scat¬ 
tered  in  this  country  and  over  the  world.  It  is  a 
good  name  if  the  first  word  is  kept  bright  and  clean. 
But  do  not  pick  on  us  whenever  you  see  the  name 
in  print.  Suppose  you  saw  in  the  papers  that  John 
Smith'  had  fallen  heir  to  several  millions.  That 
would  hardly  justify  you  in  striking  half  a  dozen 
people  you  knew  for  a  loan !  We  do  not  fly  high 
enough  to  reach  these  exalted  social  altitudes. 


New  York  State  Notes 

The  Eastern  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  will  be  at  Poughkeepsie  at  the  Vassal- 
Institute,  February  21,  22  and  23.  Much  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  was  given  at  the  Rochester  meeting  will  lx; 
repeated  at  the  Poughkeepsie  meeting.  Owing  to  the 
death  of  President  Pease,  (’lias.  S.  Wilson,  first  vice- 
president,  of  Hall,  will  preside.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  changes  in  the  program.  0.  R.  Shoos  of 
Wasliingtonville  will  tell  of  the  fruit  growing  in  the 
Northwest;  ( ’.  I.  Lewis,  editor  of  the  American  Fruit 
Grower,  will  discuss  advertising  as  a  factor  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  horticulture;  II.  II.  Jones,  representing 
the  farmers’  marketing  association,  will  discuss  market¬ 
ing  Hudson  River  apples  in  New  York  City;  K.  B. 
Lewis  of  Red  Hook  will  discuss  the  question  of  a  local 
co-operative.  Aaron  Sapiro  will  be  a  drawing  card  on 
Friday.  He  will  discuss  co-operative  marketing.  If 
the  Poughkeepsie  meeting  is  as  successful  as  the  Roch¬ 
ester  meeting  that  was  held  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  should 
attract  a  large  number  of  growers  in  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
iev.  Mr.  Pease,  who  was  elected  president  at  the 
Rochester  meeting,  will  be  missed.  lie  had  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  agricultural  organizations  for  a  long  time,  and 
had  given  considerable  time  and  energy  to  their  advance¬ 
ment. 

The  grand  old  man  of  forestry,  Dr.  B.  E.  Feruow, 
died  February  5.  Dr.  Fernow  was  formerly  dean  of 
the  old  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  when  it 
was  located  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture.  lie 
vas  called  to  the  position  of  dean  of  the  college  in  the 
year  1808,  which  was  the  first  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  This  has  rightfully  given  him  the  name 
of  dean  of  American  forestry.  The  passing  of  Dr.  Fer¬ 
now  has  a  more  practical  significance  when  we  stop  to 
consider  the  important  part  that  forestry  as  a  science 
and  profession  has  reached  at  the  present  time. 


Potato  growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Fishers,  in  Western 
New  York,  have  been  making  baste  in  the  moving  of  the 
potato  crop  which  they  have  stored,  fearing  that  the 
weather  will  impair  country  roads  so  as  to  make  deliv¬ 
ery  to  the  ears  impossible.  Irish  Cobblers  were  shipped 
for  seed  to  Charleston,  S.  at  a  price  of  $1.25  per 
bushel. 

The  Brown  Swiss  cattle  are  attracting  considerable 
attention  this  month  in  the  Genesee  Valley  cow  testing 
association  as  a  result  of  the  yearly  record  which  an 
individual  in  the  herd  of  \V.  W.  &  W.  B.  Stewart  at 
Lin  wood  has  established.  This  individual  produced 
6,862  lbs.,  of  milk  and  307  lbs.  of  butter  in  one  year 
under  ordinary  two  milkings  a  day  conditions.  E.  A.  F. 


A  New  Transcontinental  Canal 

There  has  been  much  talk  at  Washington  about  a  new 
canal  between  t he  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  Evi¬ 
dently  such  a  new  waterway  will  be  needed  within  20 
years.  Traffic  is  increasing,  and  it  was  thought  that 
profits  from  operating  the  Panama  Canal  would  go  far 
toward  paying  for  a  new  canal,  to  be  dug  over  the  old 
Nicaragua  route.  This  would  follow  the  San  Juan 
River  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  across  the  lake.  At 
the  time  the  Panama  Canal  was  dug  there  were  many 
who  preferred  this  Nicaragua  route.  The  latest  figures 
are  that  it  would  cost  about  one  billion  dollars  to  build 
the  new  canal.  That  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
original  estimates  called  for  when  the  Panama  Canal 
was  finally  selected.  The  increased  cost  will  come  in 
price  of  material  and  machinery,  and  in  wages  for  work¬ 
men.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  full  labor  supply  could  be 
obtained  at  this  time  for  such  a  gigantic  Operation. 
While  I  lie  new  canal  will  be  needed  in  the  future,  no 
one  feels  like  approaching  the  American  people  with  a 
scheme  for  raising  one  billion  dollars  of  extra  debt.  We 
are  taxed  beyond  endurance  as  it  is.  The  Panama 
Canal  has  proved  a  good  investment,  particularly  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  States.  Many  of  us  can  remember  the 
Spanish  War  and  the  great  race  of  the  warship  Oregon 
around  the  continent,  so  as  to  take  her  place  in  the  line¬ 
up  around  Cuba.  The  canal  has  helped  California  and 
New  England  through  water  transportation  of  farm 
produce  one  way  and  manufactured  goods  the  other,  but 
it  is  injuring  the  business  of  certain  railroads  and  some 
of  the  interior  cities.  Sooner  or  later  a  new  canal  will 
be  needed,  but  we  have  now  all  the  public  debts  we  can 
handle. 


Investigating  the  Roadside  Market 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  several 
years,  and  have  noticed  at  various  times  several  articles 
on  roadside  markets.  T  have  been  interested  in  them, 
and  have  been  considering  starting  something  of  tin 
sort  at  my  home.  My  home  is  located  on  tin*  Daniel 
Webster  Highway,  which  is  the  main  trunk  highway 
to  the  White  Mountains.  During  the  .Summer  months 
the  travel  by  here  averages  from  one  to  five  thousand 
autos  per  day.  While  there  are  many  small  roadside 
stands  selling  gasoline,  candy  and  ice  cream,  there  is 
no  stand  near  here  that  specializes  in  farm  products 
My  idea  would  be  to  erect  an  attractive  but  inexpensi\e 
stand  near  my  home,  selling  strawberries,  vegetables, 
eggs  and  other  farm  produce.  I  have  about  four  acres 
of  land  and  would  raise  as  much  as  I  could  and  bii.\  the 
rest  from  other  farmers  in  the  vicinity.  Do  you  think 
this  would  pay?  Could  it  be  done  without  doing  busi 
ness  on  Sundays?  If  I  sold  produce  on  commission 
for  my  neighbors,  what  would  be  a  fair  commission  to 
charge  them?  How  should  prices  be  determined?  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  experience  of  some  of  the  readers 
who  have  tried  out  the  roadside  market  idea.  o.  E.  L. 

New  1  lainpshire. 

UR  opinion  is  that  Sunday  selling  would  be  de¬ 
manded  by  many  buyers.  It  is  rather  doubtful 
if  there  would  be  any  great  success  without  Sunday 
selling,  and  that  we  consider  the  worst  feature  of 
the  business.  If  you  sell  on  commission  for  neigh¬ 
bors,  or  buy  to  sell  again,  look  tip  your  State  laws 
before  you  begin,  or  you  may  get  into  trouble  with¬ 
out  a  license.  A  straight  commission  of  10  per  cent, 
if  the  goods  are  brought  to  you,  would  be  fair.  Of 
course,  we  want  all  the  experience  that  can  be  re¬ 
ported. 


Are  Farmers  Facing  Ruin 

On  page  87  of  The  R.  X.-Y.  is  a  letter  from  a  New 
York  Stale  farmer,  complaining  of  increase  of  $13,300 
in  valuation  of  property  and  big  increase  in  taxes.  He 
closed  bis  biter  with  this  sentence;  “Fortunately  I  can 
stand  a  deficit  a  few  years  more,  and  I  hope  by  that 
time  to  sell  and  get  out  from  under.” 

Unfortunately  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  farmers  in  the  United  States  that  are  in  like  situa¬ 
tion.  This  man  know  his  soil,  the  most  profitable  kinds 
of  farming,  in  bis  community,  and,  above  all,  he  is 
familiar  with  bis  markets.  Yet  be  cannot,  make  it  pay. 
Now,  what  l  would  like  to  ask  is,  if  an  innocent:  party 
who  is  not  acquainted  with  these  local  conditions  should 
buy  the  farm,  what  possibility  has  be  of  making  it 
pay?  Would  it  not  be ’better  for  farmers  to  get  to¬ 
gether,  find  out  what  they  want,  how  to  get  what  they 
want,  and  then  see  that  they  get  it,  instead  of  trying 
to  unload  “white  elephants”  on  innocent  parties? 

In  editorial  on  page  120  you  ((note  from  the  Christian, 
Herald  about  the  net  income  of  farmers  being  $185  per 
year.  This  item  I  saw  some  time  ago,  and  seeing  it 
again  in  The  it.  N.Y.  hits  prompted  me  to  send  you  the 
inclosed  clipping.  You  will  note  in  Mr.  Frazier’s  coun¬ 
ty  “that  107  quarters  were  sold  in  II  months.”  Just 
think;  the  sheriff  sold,  under  the  hammer,  nearly  50 
square  miles  of  farms  in  one  county. 

Legislation  should  not  be  so  much  to  make  it  easier 
to  borrow,  but  to  see  that  the  net  earnings  or  income 
from  the  farm  is  much  larger.  It  is  not  that  we  need 
greater  opportunity  to  get  into  financial  difficulties. 
But  help  should  be  given  to  get  out  and  then  he  able  to 
keep  out.  c.  M.  Rhodes. 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y.  The  clipping  referred  to  gives  an  interview 
with  it  banker  in  Minneapolis  who  has  interviewed 
many  farmers  in  the  Northwest.  He  finds  an  appall¬ 
ing  number  of  suicides,  bankrupts  and  mortgage  fore¬ 
closures  in  that  territory.  Taxes  are  increasing,  as  are 
most  expenses,  while  prices  of  grain  and  potatoes  and 
hay  have  fallen. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 


Come,  now,  all  together,  whatever  your  age, 
And  help  make  a  wonderful  Boys  and  Girls’  Page 


TFe  Have  All  Kinds  of  Fan  Here! 
Picture  Seal  by  Fred  fickle  rider  (12  Years),  New 


York 


In  February 

The  birds  have  been  singing  today, 
And  saying :  “The  Spring  is  near  ! 
The  sun  is  as  warm  as  in  May, 

And  the  deep  blue  heavens  are  ole 


The  little  bird  on  the  boughs 
Of  the  somber  snow-laden  pine 
Thinks :  “Where  shall  I  build  me  my 
house, 

And  how  shall  I  make  it  fine? 

“For  the  season  of  snow  is  past ; 

The  mild  south  wind  is  on  high  ; 

And  the  scent  of  the  Spring  is  cast 
From  his  wings  as  he  hurries  by." 

The  little  birds  twitter  and  cheep 
To  their  loves  on  the  leafless  larch  ; 
But  seven  foot  deep  the  snow-wreaths 
sleep, 

And  the  year  hath  not  worn  to  March. 
By  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 

Sent  by  Daphne  Rose 
New  York.  (S  years. ) 
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Drawn  by  Andrew  M essick  (15  Years ) 
New  York 

Our  Page  this  month  represents  the 
selection  from  a  great  flood  of  material 
sent  by  the  more  than  400  readers  whose 
names  appear  on  pages  300-301.  In  many 
ways  it  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  ever 
done.  Of  course,  we  all  thank  those 
whose  work  appears  here  for  the  pleasure 
they  give  us.  Your  editor  wants  also  to 
thank  especially  the  many  others  who  have 
helped.  Letter  after  letter  expresses  the 
writer's  good  spirit  and  determination  to 
keep  trying  whether  anything  is  printed 
or  not.  “I  have  again  tried  my  hand  at 
the  drawing,”  writes  one  girl.  “It  isn’t 
very  good,  but  T  like  to  send  them  so  you 
can  really  see  I  tried.  I  wish  I  might 
help  Our  Page  more  than  I  do.”  And  a 
boy  says,  in  his  straightforward  way:  “If 
there  is  anything  I  can  do,  I  want  to  Jo 
it.”  Those  who  are  truly  interested  in 
<  Mir  Page  work  for  the  love  of  it. 


ca  se  o  f  X  e  w 
State.  Look 
New  Orleans, 
spent  there  in 


More  About  Forestry 

How  interesting  and  entertaining  Our 
Page  is!  My  two  sisters  and  my  brother 
enjoy  it  as  much  as  I  do.  and  each  tries 
to  get  it  first.  We  can  hardly  wait  for 
the  end  of  the  month  to  come. 

Harold  Samson,  in  liis  letter  mentioned 
“re-foresting.”  This  country  is  beginning 
to  realize  that  its  lumber  supply — and. 
more  important,  its  water  supply- — will 
soon  give  out  if  close  attention  is  not 
given  to  its  woods,  at  once.  It  is  very 
well  to  say,  “We  need  these,  acres  of 
woodland  cut  down  now  for  this  or  that. 
We  shall  reolaut  after  a  while.”  “After 


our  country  will  out-rival  all  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  this  matter.  But  she  should  start 
while  she  has  something  to  fall  back  on. 

To  change  the  subject — I  go  to  high 
school  and  am  in  the  sophomore  class.  I 
live  three  miles  from  town  on  a  chicken 
farm.  I  like  to  take  care  of  the  chickens. 
We  have  600  White  Leghorns.  I  espe¬ 
cially  like  to  take  care  of  the  baby  chicks. 
We  intend  to  get  2,500  chicks  this  Spring, 
so  that  means  work.  But  it  certainly  is 
a  reward  to  look  at  all  those  white 
chickens  and  think  that  you  helped  to 
grow  them. 

We  have  two  horses,  a  dog  and  a  cat. 
They  certainly  are  pets. 

There  are  quite  a  few  mountains 
around  here  and  I  love  to  climb  them  and 
take  pictures.  I  like  to  do  outdoor  work, 
especially  when  it  comes  to  flower  beds. 
We  hav.  quite  a  few  birds  here,  too.  and 
I  try  to  find  out  their  names,  but  am  not 
always  successful.  I  like  to  take  their 
pictures,  and  also  pictures  of  their  nests. 
As  the  noted  author,  Samuel  Scoville, 
says,  “An  ill-handled  camera  does  not 
leave  any  wounded  and  dying  birds  in  its 
wake  like  a  gun  does.” 

This  letter  is  rather  long,  so,  wishing 
Our  Page  success,  I  will  close. 

CATHERINE  REVERSE X 

Pennsylvania.  (35  years ) . 

Catherine  has  written  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  letter.  She  lives  in 
the  State  where  the  greatest  authority 
America  on  forestry,  Mr.  Gifford 


ests — there  are  other  ways,  too — but  good 
forests  in  proper  places  are  a  very  great 
help  in  this  problem,  as  well  as  being  a 
source  of  a  timber  supply.  Has  anyone 
else  from  any  part  of  the  country  some¬ 
thing  to  add  on  this  forestry  question? 


Peanuts 

In  the  list  of  contributions  “n”  stands 
for  the  correct  answ’er  to  last  month’s 


Drawn  by 


Rebecca  S-pencer 
Maine 


(12  Years ) 


a  while”  is  usually  very  far  off.  Then, 
too.  the  lumbering  contractors  usually 
wish  to  hurry  the  job,  and  as  a  result 
there  is  very,  very  much  waste.  The 
stumps  are  often  as  high  as  three  or  four 
feet.  The  branches  are  cut  off  and  left 
so  that  other  trees  cannot  grow.  When 
the  land  is  cleared  of  trees  it  is  neglected. 
One  need  never  to  go  very  far  from  home 
to  find  this  true. 

Forest  fires!  What  meaning  is  in  that 
word  !  Every  Spring  and  every  Autumn 
there  are  forest  tires  that  amount  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  loss.  It  is  very  well  to 
build  lookout  stations  so  that  when  a 
fire  starts  it  is  immediately  detected. 
Just  so.  it  is  all  right  to  reforest  so  that 
the  lumber  supply  \v  ill  not  run  low,  but 
the  thing  that  should  receive  most  atten¬ 
tion  is  prevention  of  forest  fires. 

The  trees,  some  kinds,  will  grow  again 
to  maturity  in  25  to  30  years.  But  the 
moss  that  took  300  years  to  grow — the 
moss  that  controls  the  water  supply, 
thick,  soft  moss,  sometimes  over  a  foot 
thick — that  moss  cannot  be  replanted ! 
f Catherine  refers  to  the  deep,  spongy 
leaf-mold  and  mossy  growth  on  the  floor 
of  a  forest. — Editor.] 

Every  man  or  boy  over  10  years  of 
age  can  get  a  gun  and  a  license  for  a 
very  few  dollars.  Then  lie  goes  to  hunt, 
and  with  ill-handled  guns,  lighted  cigar 
and  cigarette  stubs,  will  set  fire  to  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
lumber.  Of  course,  this  does  not  refer  to 
everybody. 

I  live  in  Pennsylvania,  but  the  best  in¬ 
stance  that  I  can  give  you  to  show  that 
reforesting  is  necessary,  is  New  York 
City.  New  York  gets  its  water  from  the 
Catskill  Mountains.  Suppose  all  the 
trees  on  these  mountains  and  on  the 
Adiromlacks  were  burned  or  chopped 
down.  New  York  would  have  a  water 
famine;  New  York  Bay  would  become 
a  mud  "uddle.  because  at  the  source  of 
the  Hudson  River  there  would  be  no 
friendly  trees  whose  roots  hold  back  clay 
and  soil.  This  would  then  be  washed 
down  the  river  and  into  the  bay.  Thus 
New  York,  Ihe  best  harbor  in  the  world, 
would  be  ruined. 

This  is  not  merely  the 
York,  but  nearly  every 
what  the  same  thing  did  to 
and  the  work  and  money 


in 

chofi,  has  now’  been  made  Governor, 
has  worked  for  and  talked  about  forest 
conservation  for  many  years.  Gradually, 
more  and  more  people  are  coming  to  un¬ 
derstand,  and  more  and  more  is  being 
done  to  prevent  fires,  to  cut  lumber  with 
the  least  waste,  and  to  plant  new’  forests. 
But  we  have  hardly  made  more  than  a 
start,  as  yet.  Catherine  is  right  about 
the  effect  of  forests  on  water  supplies 
and  river  flows.  The  amount  of  soil  car- 


Nature  Puzzle.  You  will  see  how  many 
readers  knew  that  the  peanut  plant  was 
Pin-  what  Mary  Soutliwick  hajl  in  mind.  Let’s 
He  make  room  for  a  few  of  the  letters : 

I  think  the  answer  to  “What  Is  It?” 
is  a  peanut  plant.  I  live  in  New  York 
State  and  we  do  not  raise  peanuts.  But 
my  grandpa  lives  in  Arkansas,  and  he 
raises  peanuts  and  cotton.  I  saw  them 
grow’  while  I  was  visting  there.  I  like 
to  visit  Arkansas  because  they  raise  so 
many  thing  down  there  that  we  do.  not 
raise  up  here.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  written  to  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Page,  but  I  read  it  every  month. 

New  York.  lura  Randolph 

(8  years). 


Feeding  the  Birds 

Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Paula  Hartfiel 
Years),  New  Hampshire 


I  am  sure  the  answer  to  the  “What  Is 
It?”  is  the  peanut.  Peanuts  grow  best 
in  the  Southern  States,  but  can  be  grown 
in  Maryland  and  West  Virginia.  They 
should  be  planted  in  loose,  sandy  soil. 
The  soil  should  be  kept  loose,  especially 
after  the  plant  comes  into  bloom.  Tl:e 
plant  has  a  low,  bushy  form,  and  the 
leaves  resemble  clover.  The  bloom  is 
yellow.  The  stem  of  each  bloom  that 
grows  down  into  the  soil  forms  a  peanut. 
The  peanuts  should  be  left  under  the  soil 
until  frost  threatens ;  then  they  should 
be  dug  and  thoroughly  dried  before  stor¬ 
ing.  HATTIE  WHITMAN. 

'West  Virginia. 


(U 


ried  away  by  rivers  is  astonishing,  and 
when  we  realize  that  it  is  always  the 
finest,  richest,  top  soil,  it  is  alarming.  If 
your  editor  remembers  correctly,  he  has 
recently  seen  a  statement  that  each  year 
the  Mississippi  River  carries  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  enough  soil  to  cover  267 


I  think  the  answer  to  the  Nature  Puz¬ 
zle  is  “Peanut.”  The  peanut  is  a  plant 
of  the  pea  family,  and  produces  a  nut-like 
pod  under  ground.  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  Brazil,  but.  is  cultivated  in  warm  cli¬ 
mates  the  w’orld  over.  There  are  different 
kinds — the  ■Spanish,  the  white,  and  the 
red.  The  Spanish  peanuts  are  much 
smaller  than  the  others,  but  are  very 
sweet.  We  raised  some  of  the  Spanish 
one  year  and  wre  were  very  successful. 


order  to  keep  it  a  harbor.  This  is  just 
because  there  are  not  enough  trees  up  the 
river  and  all  its  tributaries. 

Foreign  countries  (at  leaM  before  the 
war),  looked  after  their  forests  very 
carefully.  At  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  in  1893,  Germany’s  contribu¬ 
tion  was  a  miniature  model  of  the  way 
forestry  is  carried  on  there.  It  was  like 
a  little  forest.  There  were  80  squares. 
One  year  one  square  was  planted ;  the 
next  year  another,  etc.  When  the  last 
square  was  planted  the  firsr  could  be  cut 
and  replanted.  That  meant  that  they 
used  hardv  trees  which  took  80  years  to 
mature. 

Of  course.  Europe  is  a  much  older 
country  than  the  United  States,  and 
therefore  feels  greater  need  for  reforest¬ 
ing.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a  time  when 
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TIic  Boys  Have  a  Little  Fun  at  Recess 
Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Irene  Gorr  (12  Years),  New  York 


acres  of  land  100  feet  deep.  Y'ou  know 
from  your  own  farms  how  much  an  acre 
or  a  hundred  acres  is.  Try  to  picture 
this  tremendous  pile  of  material,  and 
think  of  the  loss  to  the  farms  away  back 
in  the  river  basin.  We  call  this  washing 
away  of  soil  erosion.  Of  course,  not  Jill 
erosion  can  be  checked  by  planting  for- 


Drawn  by  Gertrude  Matthews  (Hi  Years),  Rhode  Island 


They  are  planted  in  early  Spring.  The 
nuts  ripen  in  October.  The  dirt  is 
loosened  around  the  plant.  It  is  then 
gently  pulled  and  put  into  shocks  and 
left  for  a  few  weeks.  The  pods  are  then 
pulled  and  sent  to  market,  where  we  can 
buy  them  raw  or  roasted.  We  always 
buy  the  raw’  ones  and  roast  them  at 
home.  They  seem  to  taste  better  and  are 
not  so  likely  to  be  burned.  Enclosed  you 
will  find  a  drawing  of  the  peanut.  I  hope 
it  will  be  published ;  if  not,  I  will  try 
again.  hattie  kussf.ix. 

New  York. 

Even  if  peanuts  will  not  often  mature 
in  Northern  gardens,  it  is  interesting  to 
raise  a  few  for  study.  No  other  plant 
grows  in  the  same  manner.  The  yellow, 
pea-like  blossoms  are  on  slender  stems 
above  ground,  near  the  base  of  the  stalk 
After  the  blossoms  fade,  the  stems,  called 
“nut-pegs,”  turn  and  push  down  into  the 
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noil,  aud  there  the  end  of  each  one  swells 
to  form-  a  peanut.  Of  course,  peanuts 
are  not  nuts  at  all  in  the  sense  that  chest¬ 
nuts  or  walnuts  or  hickorynuts  are.  They 
are  more  closely  related  to  peas  and 
beans  and  clovers  and  locust  trees  and 
other  members  of  the  great  and  useful 
family  of  legumes. 


What  Is  It? 

We  are  all  waiting  and  watching  for 
this  thing.  It  is  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  to  us  every  day.  We  feel  like  run¬ 
ning  out  into  the  fields  and  woods  and 
searching  for  it.  When  we  do  so,  we  find 
that  it  has  sent  messengers  ahead  to 
cheer  us  and  bid  us  to  be  patient  just  a 
I  ttle  longer.  We  welcome  these  messen¬ 
ger.4  with  joy,  make  note  of  them,  tell 
our  friends  about  them,  and  feel  much 
closer  to  the  thing  we  seek.  Last  year 
we  did  the  same,  and  the  year  before 
that.  We  know  that  every  year  as  long 
as  we  live  and  love  the  world  of  nature 
we  shall  wait  for  and  watch  for  and 
search  for  and  rejoice  over  this  wonder¬ 
ful  thing.  What  is  it  for  which  we  are 
to  eager? 

WRITTEN'  BY  YOUR  EDITOR 

(Just  for  a  change). 


A  Christmas  Carol 

BY  CHARI.ES  DICKENS 
As  you  look  through  the  list  of  contrib¬ 
utors  to  Our  Page  you  will  find  the  sym¬ 
bol  “1”  appearing  a  good  many  times. 
These  are  the  readers  who  correctly 
answered  the  first  book  puzzle  that  was 
published  last  month.  The  true  title  of 
the  story  is  printed  above,  but  if  the 
author's  name  was  given  rightly,  your 
editor  accepted  several  other  titles  be¬ 
cause  parts  of  the  story  have  often  been 
published  in  school  readers  under  such 
headings  fis  "Scrooge’s  Christmas,” 
“Scrooge  and  Marley’s  Ghost,”  and  “Tiny 
Tim.” 

I  am  greatly  pleased  at  the  interest 
shown  in  this  book  puzzle  plan,  and  feel 
sure  that  in  the  months  to  come  we  are 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  good  fun  out  of  it, 
and  learn  much  about  worth-while  books. 
The  letters  printed  below  bring  out  in¬ 
teresting  points  about  this  first  book  puz¬ 
zle,  and  the  idea  in  one  of  them  of  giving 
a  little  sketch  of  the  author’s  life  is  fine 
and  something  we  can  keep  up  in  other 
months. 

In  answer  to  the  first  book  puzzle 
r"  en  on  the  Children’s  Page  for  January 
2”.  1023,  the  name  of  the  book  is  “A 
Christmas  Carol.”  The  author  is  Charles 
rCekens.  We  had  the  play  taken  from 
this  book  in  our  school  at  Christmas,  aud 
I  was  Scrooge.  I  knew  at  once  what 
book  was  meant.  anget.o  k  at  lino 
New  York.  ( 14  years) . 


I  am  sure  the  book  described  in  “What 
Pook  is  This?”  is  “A  Christmas  Carol,” 
by  Charles  Dickens.  I  just  received  the 
hook  last  Christmas  and  1  like  it  very 
much.  As  soon  as  I  could  after  I  saw 
the  puzzle  I  sat  down  to  write  this  letter. 
I  like  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page  very 
much  and  always  read  it  as  soon  as  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  comes. 

Pennsylvania.  ruth  coulton 

(12  years). 


The  new  book  puzzle  is  “A  Christmas 
Carol,”  by  Charles  Dickens.  It  is  very 
interesting  and  has  a  good  moral.  Tt  is 
a  pity  that  the  three  ghosts  could  not 
visit  many  people  whom  we  know  and 
transform  them  as  they  did  old  Scrooge. 

New  York.  eon  a  wilfert 

(15  years) . 


T  have  been  a  reader  of  our  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Page  for  some  time,  and  I  agree 
with  Dorothy  Story  about  spending  a 
Winter’s  evening. 

I  especially  enjoy  reading  books,  and 
it  was  very  easy  to  guess  the  first  book 
puzzle.  Yes.  sir,  it  will  be  a  long  while 
before  anybody  trips  yours  truly  on 
Dickens!  Why.  I  read  every  book  of  his 
before  I  reached  my  eleventh  birthday.  I 
dearly  love  all  his  works,  and  when  I 
finish  reading  Carlyle  and  Bulwer  I  shall 
read  them  again.  The  answer  to  the  puz¬ 
zle  is  “A  Christmas  Carol.”  written  by- 
Charles  Dickens.  marie  kf.egan. 

New  York. 


The  answer  to  “What  Book  is  This?” 
is  “A  Christmas  Carol,”  by  Charles 
Dickens.  Here  is  the  life  of 
CHARLES  DICKENS 

Charles  Dickens  was  a  great  English 
author.  He  was  born  at  Eandport.  near 
Portsmouth.  February  7.  1812,  and  died 
r-  Gads  Hill,  near  Rochester,  England. 
June  ft.  1X70.  When  he  was  nine  years 
o’d  his  family  moved  to  the  poorest 
u'lnrters  in  London.  Tlis  father  was  ar¬ 
rested  for  debt  and  Charles  was  placed 
in  a  blacking  factory.  Soon  his  father 


Across  the  meadow  at  eaily  dawn 


Came  a  mother  deer  and  her  little  fawn; 
And  stopping  there  by  the  forest  green 


Made  as  pretty  a  picture  as  ever  was  seen. 


Drawn  hy  Warren  Wyllie  (10  Years ) 
North  Carolina 


Dran  >i  in  Pencil  hy  ...  ildred  French 
New  Hampshire 


Drawn  in  Pencil  hy  Anna  Larson  (1.1 
Years ) ,  Pen  n  sylra  n ia 


1J 


raicn  hy  Bertha  <  ' adding  ton  (17  Years) 
New  York 


-  *9  *•*  '*■' 


Drawn  hy  Michael  Goldberg  (l)  Years ) 
Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Maurice  B chock  (13  Years ) 
Pennsylvania 


Dra  wn  hy  Charlotte,  Booth  (Ilf  Years ) 
New  York 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Esther  Baxter  ( Hi 
Years),  New  York 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  William  Gates  (15 
Years),  New  York 


was  released  and  Charles  was  sent  to 
school  again,  where  he  stayed  for  three 
or  four  years.  He  became  a  reporter  on 
a  London  paper  when  he  was  21  years  of 
age.  He  then  began  to  write  for  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers,  lie  always  liked 
drama  and  often  acted  in  plays.  He 
wrote  “David  Copperfield,”  “A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities,”  “Nicholas  Nickleby,”  “The 
Did  Curiosity  Shop.”  “Little  Dorrit,” 
“Our  Mutual  Friend,”  aud  lots  of  other 
books.  He  visited  America  twice. 

Massachusetts.  evet.yn  haskell 

(13  years). 


What  Book  Is  This? 

At  the  foot  of  the  Catskill  Mountains 
is  a  village.  The  houses  arc  of  yellow- 
brick  brought  from  Holland.  In  the  vil¬ 
lage  there  was  a  good-natured  man  whom 
all  the  children  loved,  as  he  always  had 
a  story  for  them.  lie  was  not  at  all  in¬ 
clined  to  labor,  but  was  fond  of  hunting 
aud  fishing.  lie  had  a  dog  whose  name 
was  “Wolf.” 

Due  day  he  went  hunting  with  Wolf. 
After  tasting  some  liquor  which  some 
strange  men  offered  him  he  fell  asleep. 
When  he  awoke  In*  went  to  his  house, 
which  was  decayed  beyond  repair.  New 
people  were  on  the  streets.  He  ap¬ 
proached  the  inn  where  on  the  sign,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  face  of  King  George  was 
that  of  General  Washington.  “Does  any¬ 
one  know  me?”  he  said,  using  his  name. 
ITe  found  his  daughter  in  the  throng  and 
she  took  him  home  to  live  with  her. 

New  York.  iielen  cameron 

(11  years). 

Remember  that  the  author’s  name  as 
well  as  the  title  of  the  story  must  be 
given  to  receive  credit  on  the  list  of  con¬ 
tributors.  Here  is  a  chance  for  some  in¬ 
teresting  letters  because  a  very  famous — 
but  there,  the  first  thing  I  know  I’ll  be 
telljng  too  much  ! 


Our  Artists 

Each  month  the  rhyme  drawings  are 
increasing  in  number  and  their  quality  as 
a  \\  hole  shows  steady  improvement  It  is 
hard  to  select  a  few  to  print  from  the 
many  that  come.  In  addition  to  the  10 
used  this  month,  the  following  were  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  final  selection  and  deserve 
Honorable  Mention:  Janet  Ingersoll  (71. 
Carolyn  Veach  (8),  Edna  Dawley  (9), 
Margaret  Schroeder  (12),  Alice  Staats 

(13) ,  Nancy  McLintock  (15),  Lewis 
Wangerin  (14)  and  Grace  Benton  (17) 
of  New  York;  Bertha  Hollenbeck  (11). 
Llizabeth  Muller  (12)  and  Florence 
Bowne  (14)  of  New  Jersey;  Herbert 
Wyllie  (9)  aud  Alfred  Wyllie  (13)  of 
North  Carolina;  Joseph  Laportc  (10)  of 
Vermont;  Martha  Albert  (II)  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  John  Shimek  (18)  of  Ohio, 
and  Hilda  Meyer  (15)  of  Missouri. 

A  New  Rhyme  to  Draw 

About  50  readers  tried  their  hand  at 
making  a  rhyme  with  a  kite  in  it.  Your 
editor  finally  narrowed  down  to  four,  by 
Julia  Danforth  (10)  and  Esther  Adams 

(14)  of  New  York;  Lucille  Perry  (12) 
ol:  Connecticut,  and  Rebecca  Spencer 
(12)  of  Maine.  After  more  study,  first 
place  was  finally  given  to  Rebecca’s 
rhyme  as  likely  to  produce  the  best  draw¬ 
ings,  and  here  it  is  : 

Johnny  went  outdoors  to  play. 

One  chilly,  windy,  wild  March  day. 

Off  went  his  hat;  away  flew  his  kite, 

Now  draw  him  in  his  awful  plight. 

The  suggestion  for  next  month’s  rhyme 
is  to  make  it  have  something  to  do  with 
poultry  raising. 


Notes 

The  two-line  couplet  in  the  Box  this 
month  was  written  by  Elsie  Schneider, 
an  18-year-old  New  Jersey  reader.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  age,  our  list  of  contributors  on 
pages  300-301  shows  that  we  have  read¬ 
ers  and  helpers  from  six  to  19  years  old. 
There  is  something  for  all. 

All  work  for  the  March  page  should 
be  sent  to  reach  your  editor  not  later 
than  March  10. 


Florence  Schrader  (10  years),  New 
York,  has  sent  a  new  riddle  that  fits  in 
well  with  our  next  drawings:  “What  :s 
the  best  material  for  kites?” 

Your  editor  thinks  it  would  be  nice  to 
have  some  drawings  of  well-made  bird 
boxes  next  month.  They  will  give  us  all 
ideas,  and  March  is  just  the  time  for  this 
good  work. 

When  writing  your  letters  be  sure  that, 
you  give  your  name,  post  office  address. 
State,  and,  if  you  wish,  your  age.  On 
the  envelope  write  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  383  West 
50th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Preparing  fob  Spring. — -New  York 
was  still  cold  and  blustering  when  the 
first  Spring  hats  appeared  on  the  streets; 
not  only  those  of  silk,  raffia,  or  erin  com¬ 
bined  with  straw,  but  also  some  entirely 
straw  with  flowery  trimmings.  There  are 
always  some  straw  hats  worn  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  though  the  display  in  the  stores  is 
meant  for  the  convenience  of  those  going 
South.  Of  course,  plenty  of  Spring  jacket 
suits  are  offered,  too.  many  of  tweed, 
but  we  still  see  jersey  cloth  suits  as  well 
as  dresses  among  the  Spring  models.  We 
notice  a  good  deal  of  gray  in  fabrics  and 
millinery,  some  beautiful  afternoon  dresses 
recently  noted  being  gray  moire.  The 
authorities  say  that  the  general  trend  of 
the  styles  will  be  more  mannish  than  last 
year. 

Circular  Skirt  with  Yoke.-— In  the 
fust  picture,  the  figure  at  the  left  shows 
a  type  of  dress  suitable  for  separate  wear, 
or  for  what  is  called  a  three-piece  suit, 
with  the  addition  of  a  coat  to  match.  In 
this  case  the  skirt  is  circular,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  a  pointed  yoke,  which  is  in  turn 
attached  to  the  waist.  The  material  was 
a  light-weight  cloth  yvith  a  velvety  sur¬ 
face;  the  waist,  of  jumper  style,  had 
guimpe  and  sleeves  of  Persian  silk.  Such 
a  dress,  with  a  box  or  mandarin  coat  of 


A  Circular  Skirt  uml  the  Popular 
Jacquette  Blouse 


the  cloth,  lined  with  the  Persian  silk, 
makes  a  handsome  costume.  In  this  case 
the  cloth  was  a  soft  brownish  taupe,  the 
silk  showing  blue  and  orange,  combined 
with  taupe.  The  hat  was  brown  faille, 
trimmed  with  a  Deauville  scarf  folded 
around  the  crown,  and  tied  in  a  knot 
with  projecting  ends.  The  Deauville  scarf 
or  kerchief,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  dress  accessories  of  the 
Winter,  rather  suggests  the  old-time  ban¬ 
danna.  It  is  a  square  of  figured  or  bro¬ 
caded  silk,  from  three-quarters  of  a  yard 
t>  a  yard  and  a  quarter  square.  It  ap¬ 
pears’  as  a  sash  on  many  new  dresses, 
folded  diagonally  and  tied  on  the  hip.  the 
point  draped  over  the  other  hip.  It  is 
worn  across  the  shoulders,  sometimes 
draped  with  the  point  at  one  shoulder, 
the  knot  at  the  other,  or  it  is  worn  as  a 
scarf,  knotted  in  front.  It  is  very  becom¬ 
ing  and  rather  coquettish,  and  since  its 
first  appearance  at  the  famous  French 
watering-place  last  Summer,  has  made  its 
way  to  this  country.  Deauville  scarfs 
cost,  all  the  way  from  about  $2  up  to  $15 
or  more,  according  to  size  and  quality. 

The  Jacquette  Bi.ouse. — The  second 
figure  at  the  right  shows  the  popular 
jacquette  blouse  which,  combined  with  a 
separate  skirt,  makes  an  effective  cos¬ 
tume.  In  this  case  the  skirt  is  a  wrap¬ 
around  model  of  dark  blue  Canton  crepe. 
The  blouse  was  of  figured  silk,  dark  blue 
combined  with  red  and  silver;  the  collar, 
flowing  cuffs  and  sash  were  of  the  dark 
blue  crepe.  This  style  of  blouse  is  often 
used  with  a  pleated  skirt  of  crepe  de 
chine.  The  same  jacquette  shape  in 
matelassd,  blistered  silk,  velvet  or  bro¬ 
cade,  or  in  the  cloth  of  which  the  skirt 
is  composed,  is  often  seen  in  conjunction 
with  such  a  dress  as  the  one  shown  at  the 
left.  The  hat  shown  is  a  small  shape  of 
dark  blue  silk  with  a  blue  and  silver 
cocarde  at  the  side. 

A  Spring  Suit.- — In  the  second  picture 
the  figure  at  the  left  shows  a  Spring  suit 
of  the  more  dressy  type.  The  material 
was  a  soft,  fine  woolen,  the  color  light 
gray  with  p  tinge  of  taupe.  The  plain, 
narrow  skirt  had  five  pin  tucks  extending 
around  it  horizontally,  and  no  other  trim¬ 
ming.  The  short  little  coat,  fitted  with 
a  French  seam  that  was  continued  to 
for  a  border,  in  which  were  slot  pockets, 
had  an  inset  of  silver  braid  at  each  side, 
and  silver  braid  was  also  set  in  the  cuffs. 
The  coat  was  merely  hooked  at  the  neck, 
and  had  no  buttons.  A  high  flaring  mili¬ 
tary  collar  stood  up  around  the  neck.  We 
have  seen  dressy  suits  of  this  character 
for  Southern  wear  made  of  crepe  de  chine, 
and  it  is  also  very  suitable  for  pongee. 
The  little  hat  was  of  raffia,  with  a  cluster 
of  fanev  coque  feathers. 

A  Useful  Jersey  Cloth. — The  model 
in  the  center  is  the  ever-useful  jersey 
cloth  in  a  simple  but  smart  style.  The 
dress  was  plain  down  the  front,  so  as  to 
give  a  panel  effect,  but  was  cut  to  form 
a  belt  at  each  side  of  the  panel,  and  the 
material  gathered  in  to  give  a  little  full¬ 
ness.  The  back  was  made  in  the  same 
way.  Just  below  the  shoulder  was  R 


little  fullness  gathered  into  a  short  seam, 
where  the  fabric  had  been  cut,  so  there 
was  a  yoke  effect  at  the  seam,  though  the 
yoke  itself  was  absent.  The  open  collar, 
with  loops  along  one  edge  and  two  buttons 
at  the  closing,  gave  room  enough  to  slip 
the  dress  on.  The  one  bit  of  trimming 
was  unusual ;  it  was  a  medallion  embroid¬ 
ered  in  wool,  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a 
cameo,  the  design  being,  a  classic  head. 
The  dress  itself  was  old  rose,  the  embroid¬ 
ery  black,  white  and  pe'acock  blue.  The 
hat  shown  had  a  black  straw  brim  and 
a  high  folded  crown  of  figured  black  and 
white  silk. 

A  GibiJs  Jersey  Frock. — The  girl’s 
dress  shown  follows  quite  closely  the  style 
of  her  elders,  for  it  was  of  jersey  cloth, 
too.  and  trimmed  with  medallions  of  wool 
embroidery.  It  was  pewter  gray,  the  me¬ 
dallions,  which  were  of  flowers  and  foli¬ 
age.  being  rose,  green  and  black.  The  belt 
was  cut  to  extend  from  the  plain  front, 
just  as  it  does  in  the  adult  dress,  the  full¬ 
ness  being  gathered  into  this  belt  in  the 
back,  while  the  front  was  plain,  except 
for  the  embroidered  medallions.  We  have 
also  seen  some  pretty  wash  frocks  of  this 
style,  with  medallions  of  lace  let  in.  It 
is  these  little  touches  in  trimming  that 
give  style  and  individuality  to  a  simple 
dress. 

Wash  Goods. — Such  old  standards  as 
gingham,  chambray  and  percale  are  al¬ 
ways  with  us.  The  fine  Scotch  and  Eng¬ 
lish  ginghams,  in  desirable  colors,  seem 
rather  cheaper  than  last  season.  Hand 
kerchief  linen,  popular  at  the  Southern 
resorts,  comes  in  checks,  stripes  and  dots, 
including  many  brilliant  colors.  Cotton 
homespun,  which  is  a  very  useful  fabric, 
is  offered  in  plaids,  stripes  and  openwork 
effects,  as  well  as  solid  colors.  Hand- 
blocked  French  cretonne  in  quaint  and 
brilliant  Russian  patterns  is  offered  for 
dress  use,  to  be  made  into  children’s 
frocks,  separate  skirts  and  maudarin 
coats.  A  new  fabric  is  Rodier  rezoerepe, 
a  wavy  crepe  corded  in  small  squares, 
some  all  white,  some  colored  with  a  white 
cord. 

New  Silks. — Printed  silks  lead  all  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  Spring  styles.  They  show  both 
large  and  small  patterns,  but  Oriental 
designs  are  much  in  evidence,  though 
there  are  also  French  flower  patterns 
and  geometrical  patterns  of  the  modern¬ 
ist  style.  The  colors  are  sharp  and  vivid. 
Plain  silks  are.  of  course,  used  also,  and 
these  include  soft  pastel  colors,  gray  and 
the  long-popular  beige  and  brown  tones. 
Vivid  Lanvin  green  that  is  neither  jade 
nor  emerald,  is  greatly  used,  and  also 
appears  often  in  millinery.  Some  of  the 
splashy  pictorial  patterns  seen  on  the 
printed  silks  are  quite  startling,  for  they 
include  birds,  animals  and  flowers,  or 
ships,  castles  and  scenery  in  the  Japanese 
manner.  These  silks  are  used  for  dresses, 
blouses,  and  also  for  the  short,  full,  loose¬ 
sleeved  coats  called  paletots. 

Notes  and  Novelties.— -What  are 
called  bodice  skirts  consist  of  a  pleated 
skirt  of  satin  or  Canton  crepe  attached 
to  a  straight  camisole  top  of  the  same 
material.  With  a  jacquette  or  blouse 
they  compose  an  attractive  costume  at 
moderate  cost.  These  skirts  are  offered 
readymade  in  black,  dark  blue,  brown  and 
gray.  Wool  Canton  crepe  is  used  for 
very  attractive  pleated  skirts. 

Some  striking  blouses  consisted  of  two 
yard-square  I  >eauville  kerchiefs  seamed 
together  at  the  shoulder  and  under  the 
arm,  thus  making  a  straight,  loose,  sleeve¬ 


less  blouse  to  be  worn  over  the  skirt,  the 
neck  being  a  straight  and  shallow  open¬ 
ing.  Some  handsome  costume  blouses  are 
of  tinsel-shot  Paisley  broche  with  crepe 
de  chine  sleeves.  Others  in  the  jacquette 
shape  are  of  velveteen  with  tinsel  em¬ 
broidery.  There  are  also  some  gauzy 
blouses  of  lace  over  chiffon. 


Candlewiek  trimming  is  seen  on  some 
new  dresses  of  linen  and  homespun. 

Very  charming,  and  also  expensive, 
are  dresses  of  unbleached  muslin  trimmed 
with  Ukrainian  cross-stitch  in  gay  colors. 

Russian  embroideries  in  brilliant  col¬ 
ors  trim  many  of  the  Spring  dresses. 
Some  charming  dresses  in  natural  pongee 
had  designs  in  brilliant  silk  patchwork, 
embroidered  on,  trimming  the  sleeve, 
bidice  and  skirt  in  isolated  motifs. 
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Wall  Paper 

/6r  An  Entire  Room 


Here  is  a  big  Montgomery  Ward  offer!  A  DOUBLE 
LENGTH  roll  of  w  all  paper  for  only  6c.  Enough  to 
paper  an  entire  room  10x12  for  as  little  as  82c!  This 
includes  side  wall,  border  and  ceiling  paper. 

Send  for  our  new  book  of  Wall  Paper  Samples  and  see  the  MANY  OTHER  big 
values  we  have  ready  for  you.  It  shows  you  our  complete  new  assortment — grass- 
cloths,  tapestries,  oatmeal  papers,  leather  patterns,  fabrics.  And  all  at  prices  to  suit 
your  pocketbook.  Among  the  better  grades,  we  have  a  big  variety  for  only  oOc  and 
up  per  DOUBLE  LENGTH  roll.  And  remember,  you  get  twice  as  much  wall  paper 
inoneof  our  16-yard  DOUBLE  LENGTH  rolls  as  in  the  ordinary  8-yard  sirgleroll. 

is  Wall  Paper  Book  FREE 

Contains  over  100  Actual  Samples 


Be  sure  to  get  a  copy  of  this  book  before 
planning  your  Spring  decorating.  It  is  made 
up  of  actual  large-sized  samples.  With  each 
side  wail  is  shown  a  sample  of  the  border  t  > 
match.  Easy  and  pleasant  to  select  your  wall 
paper  this  way. 

Send  for  this  interesting  and  valuable  book 
today.  Ask  for  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book,  No. 
1  Address  our  House  nearest  you. 


Bfontifoxnersr  Ward.  &  Co. 

CHICAOO  FORT  WORTH  KANSAS  CITV  PORTLAND  ORE.  SAINT  P  A  U !_ 


Greatest  Wall  Paper 
Bargains/)?  tfJWgrld 


as  low  At 
as 


__  "ST  SURF 

TO  OIT  YOU*  COPY 
•tFORt  BUYING  WMIIAKRW1  MINT* 

America’s  Foremost  Wall  Papers 

A  NATIONAL  REPUTATION 

This  old  reliable  Wall  Paper  house  announces  to  its  friends  that 
the  1923-24  catalogue  is  now  ready  showing  all  the  newest  designs. 
Write  today  for  your  copy — you  will  save  50%.  Independent 
Wall  Papers  are  exclusive  and  cannot  be  purchased  elsewhere, 

FACTORY-TO-YOU  PRICES 

4c,  Sc,  6c^7c,  8c,  9c,  10c,  up  to  3Sc 

The  Independent  guarantee  protect *  you.  Over  *50.000  ntitfied 
customer! 

Window  Shadaa— Sa  nitaa— Brush**— Tool* 

Paints  and  Varniahea— at  Factory  Pricas. 

INDEPENDENT  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

Wept.  F  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

IgjfWorld’s  Largest  Exclusive  Wail  Paper  Mail  Order  House.  J 


WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  FREE  BOOK 
OF  OVER  IOO  ACTUAL  SAMPLES 


at  Factory  Prices 

Finest  quality,  large  double  rolls, 
very  latest  patterns. 

Factory  Representative*,  as  we  are, 

enable  us  to  give  you  the  best  “Wall 
Paper,  and  lowest  prices  obtainable, 
thus  eliminating  many  in-between 
profits  and  giving  them  to  you. 

Sample  Book  Free.  A  large  catalogue 
of  the  latest  patterns,  showing  borders 
actual  size. 

Don’t  buy  without  seeing  this  book  ;  it 
will  save  you  money.  Full  instructions 
for  measuring,  hanging,  etc.  The 
quality  of  our  Goods  and  our 
Prices  will  convince  you  that  we 
can  and  will  save  you  money  . 

A  Post  Card  brings  our 
Free  Sample  Book. 
SmortonWall  Paper  Co. 

Dept.  H,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


BOq. 


WE  TAN  THEM  -  YOU  WEAR  THEM 

Your  own  HORSE  and  COW  Hides 

Stylish  garments,”  waroi 
and  durable,  made  to 
order  from  HORSE,  COW 
or  fur  bearing  animals 
Gloves  and  caps  from  the 
trimming.  Save  60  to  76%. 

We  tan  them — 
you  wear  them 

Eur  garments  repaired  and 
remodelled. 

FREE  82-p.  CiTALOGlE. 

How  to  prepare  skins ; 
shows  styles,  sizes,  prices. 

Prompt,  reliable  service 
from  specialists  in  fur  tan¬ 
ning,  manufacturing  and 
taxidermv. 


A  * 


Rochester 
Eur  Pressing  Cl. 


S74 

West  Ave. 
Rochester,  N.  V. 


s 


AVE  MONEY 

on  Wall  Paper 

by  buying  direct  at  wholesale  prices.  Belore 
papering  your  home  send  for  our  free  catalog 
showing  scores  of  artistic  designs.  This  is 
not  the  usual  small  mail  order  catalog  but  a 
large  book,  showing  borders  and  ceilings  as 
well  as  side  walls  at  prices  lower  than  they 
have  been  for  a  long  time.  Write  today  as 
supply  of  books  is  limited. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  40  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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AKal&Ifc&ZOQ 

K&riU' Direct  to  You 


_  On  Stoves, 

Ranges,  Furnaces  and 
Many  Other  Home  Needs 

Greatest  money-saving  book  wa 
ever  had  printed.  Dividing  profit! 
with  Kalamazoo  customers— some¬ 
thing  free  with  every  sale.  A  thou¬ 
sand  bargains  on  stoves,  ranges, 
furnaces  and  other  home  needs — di¬ 
rect  from  manufacturers.  Book  free. 
See  what  you  can  save  on  a  beautiful 
new  range— luxuriously  fin¬ 
ished  in  blue  or  gray 
porcelain  enamel.  200 
new  designs  and  sizes. 
Small  deposit  — easy  pay¬ 
ments.  30  days’  trial  — 
Juick,  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Sale  is  for  limited 
time  only— write  today. 

W.  S  DEWING. 
"The  Stove  Man." 

Kalamazoo  StoveCo. 
161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


MYSTERIOUS 

unseen  health -builders,  vit£- 1 
mines  are  essential  factors  1 
in  promoting  the  nutrition  1 
of  the  body.  This  fact  adds  i 
new  importance  to 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  pure  vitamine-bearing  cod- 
liver  oil.  It  is  a  food- 
tonic  that  helps 
assure  normal  growtn 
and  strength  of 
children  and  grown 
people.  Always  ask 
for  Scott’s  Emulsion  ! 

Scott  &  Bowne,  riloomfitrd,  f-  J. 
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We  Tan 


Prlnlinir  Letterheads, envelopes. cards. etc.  Write  needs. 
M  lining  Samples  free.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  119x22,  Millard,  N  ■  Ham, 


and  make  to 
your  order  from 
your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 
Mittens,  Ladies’  Fur  Coats  and  Fur 
Sets.  Repairing  and  remodeling 
latest  styles.  Ship  us  your  work 
and  save  one-half  New  Galloway 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves  and  Mittens 
for  sales.  We  are  the  oldest  Gallo¬ 
way  tanners;  34  years  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don't 
ship  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  you 
get  our  proposition.  HILLSDALE  ROBE  & 
TANNING  CO.,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


Jfx  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Your  farm  can  have  the  city’s  greatest 
advantages — running  water  under  pressure. 
From  deep  or  shallow  wells — from  any  water 
source — you  can  secure  a  supply  of  running 
water  for  all  household  purposes;  for  sprink¬ 
ling  lawn,  garden  and  for  fire  protection,  for 
stock  watering  and  for  dairy  uses — anywhere 
on  the  farm  at  the  mere  turn  of  a  faucet. 


Gives  you  every  facility  of  the  city  water  serv¬ 
ice.  It  is  easy  to  install — costs  practically 
nothing  to  operate — uses  any  power — elec¬ 
tricity,  gasoline  engine,  windmill  or  hand. 
Simple  to  use  and  trouble-proof.  FREE  Book 
just  published — “How  to  Have  Running 
Water”  gives  all  facts.  Tells  you  how  to 
figure  i  nstallation  that  best  meets  your  needs. 
Let  us  send  you  a  copy.  Write  today. 


FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  COMPANY 

Dept.  Y  Kendallville,  Ind. 


Songs 

^EghtFuttSue 

lO  Inch  Records 


Songs  that  never  grow  oM 

In  The  Gloaming. 

Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Ben  Bolt. 

Old  Black  Joe. 


Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song. 
Kathleen  Mavourneen. 
Cjmin’  Through  the  Rye. 
My  Old  Kentucky  Home. 


Old  Folks  at  Home. 
Home,  Sweet  Home. 
Sweet  and  Low. 

Lullaby  'Erminle)) 
Nearer  My  God  To  Thee. 
Annie  Laurie. 

Last  Rose  of  Summer. 
Schubert’s  Serenade. 


,  Eight  full  size  double  face  records 
—16  wonderful  old  time  selections— quality  guaranteed 
equal  to  highest  priced  records— All  for  only  S2.98.  Can 
be  played  on  any  phonograph.  Enormous  production  and 
direct  sales  to  users  make  this  low  price  possible. 

Send  NoMonev  SHE* 

J  10  days.  If  not 

delighted  the  trial  costs  nothing.  Do  not  send  a  penny 
now.  Pay  postman  only  $2.98  plus  postage  on  arrival. 
Money  back  at  once  absolutely  guaranteed  if  you  are  not 
■wore  than  pleased.  Write  postal  or  letter  NOW. 

Nitional  Music  lovers, Inc., Dept  A-52, 354  Fourth  Av.,NewYork 


Agood  old7rknd 

Remember  the  good  old- 
fashioned  mustard  plaster 
grandma  used  to  pin  around 
your  neck  when  you  had  a 
cold  or  a  sore  throat? 

It  did  the  work,  but  my 
how  it  burned  and  blistered ! 

Musterole  breaks  up  eolds  In 
a  hurry,  but  It  does  Its  work  more 
gently without  the  blister. 
Rubbed  over  the  throat  or  chest  It  . 
penetrates  the  skin  with  a  tingling 
warmth  that  brings  relief  at  once. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard, 
it  is  a  clean,  white  ointment  good 
for  all  the  little  household  ills. 

Keep  the  little  white  jar  of 
Musterole  on  your  bathroom  shelf 
and  bring  it  out  at  the  first  sign  of 
tonsillitis,  croup,  neuritis, rheuma¬ 
tism  or  a  cold. 

Sold  by  druggistseverywhere,  in  jars  and 

tubes,  35c  and  65c;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  h  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Comfort  Your  Skin 
With  CuticuraSoap 
and  Fragrant  Talcum 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum,  2Ee.  everywhere.  Samples 

free,  of  Osttrua  X*bor»torlei>,  Dept.  U,  Malden,  Men. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Another  Point  of  View 

|  Reading  the  article  in  a  recent  number 
'  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  the  man  who  ‘‘Trusted 
Widely,  but  Not  Well,”  makes  me  want 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  He 
certainly  deserves  our  sympathy,  but  that 
can  do  him  but  little  good.  But  it  brings 
to  my  mind  the  thought  of  how  often  we 
know  of  quite  similar  cases,  only  it  is  a 
woman  who  is  concerned,  and  who  is  be¬ 
coming  discouraged  instead  of  the  man. 
For  instance,  we  have  perhaps  all  known 
of  a  case  where  a  man’s  first  wife  dies 
and  he  is  left  with  one  or  more  children, 
and  perhaps  some  debts,  and  he  later 
marries  a  single  woman  for  his  second 
wife,  not  liking  the  idea  of  two  families 
of  children  together,  and  also  often  not 
wanting  to  take  care  of  ‘‘some  other  man’s 
children.”  That  is  all  right,  but  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  ask  the  second  wife  to 
help  take  care  of  “some  other  woman’s 
children,”  and  oftentimes  she  does  it  with 
all  the  interest  and  care  and  devotion — 
and  love,  too,  if  the  children  will  let  her —  i 
that  lies  in  her  power.  She  is  hard-work-  1 
ing  and  economical,  helping  her  husband 
in  his  business  to  the  best  of  her  ability. 
They  get  out  of  debt,  perhaps  buy  more 
land.  The  children  grow  up  and  go  to 
homes  of  their  own,  and  it  is  then,  as  she 
finds  she  is  going  down  on  the  other  side, 
that  she  begins  to  realize  all  her  years  of 
toil  and  care  and  trying  to  save  and  help 
along  will  all  go  in  the  end  to  benefit 
“some  other  woman’s  children,”  and  she 
has  not  the  power  nor  the  privilege  (in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred)  to 
bequeath  even  $10  of  what  she  has  worked 
hard  to  help  accumulate  to  one  of  her 
own  dear  ones,  though  she  may  have  a 
sister,  a  nephew,  or  niece  who  may  be 
just  as  deserving  and  who  may  be  just 
as  much  in  need  of  a  helping  hand  as  the 
others.  Is  this  fair?  Is  it  right?  If 
men  would  stop  and  think  they  would 
readily  see  what  a  depressing,  discourag¬ 
ing  effect  this  condition  of  affairs  would 
have  on  them  if  the  situation  was  re¬ 
versed.  I  hope  there  may  be  some  who 
will,  before  it  is  too  late,  give  this  en¬ 
couragement  and  happiness  to  the  one 
who  has  been  their  faithful  helper  that 
is  truly  hers  by  right.  I  had  a  step¬ 
mother  who  was  all  in  our  home  that  I 
have  tried  to  picture,  and  cared  for  me 
and  my  brothers  younger  with  all  the 
interest  and  devotion  possible,  but,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  her  last  years  were  sad  and 
discouraged  ones  for  this  very  reason. 

New  York.  o.  b. 


Fruit  for  Whooping  Cough 

On  page  1526  you  show  the  whooping 
cough  party,  and  I  hope  I  will  not  be  mis¬ 
understood  if  I  send  in  a  protest,  or  rather 
a  suggestion,  on  the  refreshments  served 
to  these  afflicted  little  ones.  I  am  sure 
Mrs.  McMahan  meant  only  the  happiness 
and  well-being  of  the  little  ones,  and  so 
ask  her — and  others  to  believe  that  I  only 
send  in  this  suggestion  because  I  firmly 
believe  it  will  be  helpful  to  anyone  con¬ 
tending  with  this  terrible  cough. 

I  A  child  with  whooping  cough  should  be 
kept  on  a  strictly  fruit  diet  for  at  least 
five  weeks.  Under  no  consideration 
!  should  it  have  any  food  containing  sugar 
or  flour.  Now  do  not  think  your  child 
will  lose  strength  and  starve.  It  will 
lose  strength  during  the  cough,  anyway,- 
no  matter  what  the  diet.  But  the  usual 
diet  will  keep  the  stomach  working,  and 
therefore  aggravate  the  cough,  as  it  is  a 
stomach  cough.  But  fruits,  especially 
juicy  ones,  and  raw  when  possible,  are 
easy  on  the  stomach,  and  will  not  form 
mucus  as  sweetened  cooked  foods.  I  am 
speaking  from  experience,  as  I  have 
nursed  some  terrible  cases  of  this  disease 
before  I  heard  of  this  fruit  idea.  This 
was  more  than  20  years  ago,  but  I  can 
still  hear  those  terrible  strangling  spells. 
So  last  Summer  when  my  own  little  girl 
had  it,  I  held  faithfully  to  the  fruit,  with 
the  result  that  she  never  strangled  nor 
had  one  real  long-drawn  whoop.  She  lost 
6  lbs.  in  weight,  but  it  came  right  back 
when  the  coughing  passed.  For  five  weeks 
she  had  only  fruit,  and  I  think  if  I  had 
started  her  on  it  a  week  sooner,  when 
the  preliminary  cough  began,  she  would 
have  been  even  better  off.  Did  I  hear 
someone  ask  how  I  know  she  would  have 
been  any  worse  if  I  had  let  her  eat  as 
usual?  Because  a  dietitian  told  me  I 
could  safely  give  her  carrots  and  lettuce, 
and  the  first  meal  of  it  lost  us  a  night’s 
'  sleep.  T  stopped  the  vegetables,  and  all 
went  well  again.  Then  my  little  lady 
;  tried  a  few  cookies,  unknown  to  her 
mother- — result  the  same — then  some 
green  beans  were  surreptitiously  con¬ 
sumed — again  result  the  same. 

Now  I  know  many  of  you  think  this  j 
child  should  have  had  milk.  That  would  } 
be  a  case  of  watching  an  individual  case. 

I  think.  As  to  my  child,  she  will  not 
drink  milk,  and  will  only  eat  butter  when 
melted  into  hot  potato  or  toast.  But  if 
a  child  likes  dear  butter,  I  would  most 
certainly  let  it  eat  all  it  wanted  during 
whooping  cough.  As  to  milk.  I  have 
found  it  has  a  tendency  to  cause  a  person 
with  any  kind  of  a  cough  to  produce  long 
strings  of  mucus,  and  is  much  worse  with 
whooping  cough.  Then  why  not  feed  a 
child  that  which  will  keep  it  the  most 
comfortable?  motueb. 
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This  Catalogue  will  bring 
you  a  Saving  on  Everything 
you  Buy  this  Spring 


To:  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Dept.  64-H 

Chicago,  Fort  Worth,  Kansas  City 
Portland,  Ore.,  St.  Paul 

Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward's  complete  1923  Spring  Catalogue. 


(Mail  this  coupon  to  tbs  r 
house  nearest  yc^)v 


Address 


Name 


Millions  of  people  will  this  Spring  save  money  on 
everything  they  buy  from  this  Catalogue. 

Will  you  miss  the  saving  that  may  as  well  be  yours? 

Millions  of  people  buying  from  this  book  will  secure  at 
lower  than  market  prices,  goods  of  standard  quality, 
goods  of  the  long  wearing  service-giving  kind. 

This  book  offers  you,  too,  a  saving — and  it  offers  you 
certain  satisfaction,  a  guaranteed  satisfaction 
with  everything  you  buy,  your  money  back  if  you  are 
not  satisfied. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  is  a  low-price  house.  But 
for  Fifty  Years  we  have  kept  faith  with  the  public.  We 
never  sell  “cheap”  goods  to  make  a  low  price.  Ward 
Quality  is  never  sacrificed. 

A  saving  made  on  your  purchases  at  Ward’s  is  a  real 
saving — because  there  is  always  more  than  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  service  for  every  dollar  of  the  price. 


Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Farm 

and  the  Family 

FOP  the  Home:  This  catalogue 
shows  everything  for  the  home 
and  for  every  member  of  the 
family.  Everything  to  wear — the 
best  New  York  Styles.  Everything 
for  use  or  decoration,  from  furni¬ 
ture  and  carpets  to  kitchen  stoves. 

For  the  Man:  Everything  for 
the  farm,  everything  for  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  everything  in  wearing  ap¬ 
parel;  tools,  farm  equipment, 
poultry  and  stock  supplies.  There 
are  many  dollars  to  be  saved 
through  buying  everything  from 
this  Catalogue. 

One  copy  is  yours  free.  You  only  need  to  return  the  coupon. 

MontgomeiyWard  &  G>. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

CHICAGO,  FORT  WORTH,  KANSAS  CITY.  PORTLAND,  OREL,  ST.  PAUL 


Your  Orders  Shipped 
Within.  48  Hours 

Our  new  system  of  filling  orders  is 
now  six  months  old.  Six  months’  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  enables  us  to  say — 
Your  Order  will  be  shipped  immedi¬ 
ately  ;  certainly  in  less  than  48  hours. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the 
orders  are  now  being  shipped  the  same 
day  they  are  received. 

With  the  lowest  market  prices,  goods 
always  of  Ward  Quality,  and  the  most 
prompt  and  accurate  service,  it  is  true 
indeed  that:  “Montgomery  Ward  fit 
Co.,  the  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is 
Today  the  Most  Progressive.” 
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Equipment 


Alignment 

Device 


Stanchion 

Adjustment 

Arch 

construction 


One  hand 
lock 

Stanchion 

wood 

linining 


Curb 

clamp 


Double  chain 
fastening. 


Proper  Equipment 
Increases  Profits 

GOOD  management  demands 
proper  equipment  to  keep  cows 
comfortable,  cleaner  and  healthier. 
STAR  equipment  insures  this  effi¬ 
ciency  and  saves  you  and  your  hired 
man  lots  of  heavy  work  every  day. 

STAR  stalls  and  stanchions  are 
shipped  completely  assembled — 
ready  to  set  up  and  use. 

Investigate  STAR  Litter  Carriers 
and  other  labor-saving  equipment 
at  your  STAR  dealer. 

Hunt, Helm, Ferris  &Co. 

Harvard,  Illinois 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Albany,  N.Y  ,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

The  STAR  Line  —  Stall*,  Stan ■ 

chions  and  Pens,  Litter  Carriers, 

'‘Harvester”  Hay  Tools,  Water 
Bowls,  Feed  Tracks,  G- 
age  Equipment,  Door  ,»v 

Hangers,  Steel 
Fence  Posts  and  ^.t***’* 

Farm  Spe-  ,.»»**  Name, 
ctaltles. 


FREE 

BARN 

PLANS 


How  many  stalls 
do  you  need?  „.» 


.»»»* 


o" 


_ 

Hunt, 
Helm. 
Ferris  &  Co. 
Harvard,  Illinois 


. 


I  have _ cows, _ horses, 

_ young  stock.  Please  send  me 

,,»*»***  free  floor  plans  and  other  suggestions.  I 
am  consideringr  building  1 

Lremodelingja  barn  next _ 


★  COMPLETE  BARN  OUTFITTERS  ★ 


WnM  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO*  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy.  IIL 


Saved  Big  Veterinary  Bills  —  Cows 
Gave  More  Milk  the  Year  Through 


Mr.  C.  E.  Dodge  of  Dewittville,  N.  Y.,  is 
jne  of  the  many  cow  owners  who  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  pays  best  to  PREVENT  cow 
diseases.  He  knows  that  it  is  a  fine  thing 
to  have  on  hand  such  a  valuable  medicine 
as  Kow-Kare  in  the  event  of  actual  diseases, 
such  as  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Bar¬ 
renness,  Milk  Fever,  Scours,  Bunches,  etc. 
But  he  also  knows  that  a  moderate  use  of 
Kow-Kare  in  the  feed  not  only  PREVENTS 
these  diseases,  but  greatly  increases  the 
winter  milk  flow.  He  writes  us  his  expe¬ 
rience,  as  follows : 

“Since  I  have  been  on  the  County  Farm, 
I  have  been  using  Kow-Kare  in  the  dairy 
for  the  last  ten  years.  I  have  52  cows.  My 
experience  is  that  a  few  dollars’  worth  of 
Kow-Kare  saves  us  a  great  many  dollars’ 
worth  of  veterinary  bills,  and  also  every  cow 
in  the  dairy  that  I  feed  it  to  produces  more 
all  the  year  thru  because  of  the  Kow-Kare.  I 
have  no  sick  cows  or  trouble,  when  I  begin 
feeding  Kow-Kare,  from  the  first  of  January 
until  I  turn  them  out  in  the  Spring.” 

Winter  feeds  are  so  much  harder  on  the 
digestive  and  milk  making  organs  of  the 
cow  that  the  vitality  of  these  functions  is 
sure  to  become  impaired  unless  nature  is 
assisted.  Kow-Kare  is  designed  primarily 
to  strengthen  these  very  organs  so  that  they 
may  throw  off  disease  and  keep  up  the  nor¬ 
mal  milk  production. 


The  best  of  it  is,  this  valuable  Kow-Kare 
treatment  costs  so  little.  Just  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  the  remedy  morning  and  evening 
about  one  week  in  each  month  will  keep  a 
cow  in  best  of  health  and  heaviest  milking. 
Your  troubles  from  sick  and  backward  cow# 
are  over  when  you  have  learned  to  depend 
on  Kow-Kare. 

Feed  stores,  general  stores  and 
druggists  sell  Kow-Kare;  large  size 
$1.25,  medium,  65c.  If  dealer  is 
not  supplied  we  will  mail,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Write  now  for 
our  valuable  book,  “The  Home  Cow 
Doctor.” 


DAIRY 

ASSOCIATION 
CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Manufacturers 

of  KOW-KARE 
and  BAG  BALM 


VBEB 

BOOK 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Mixing  Dairy  Ration 

Will  vou  tell  me  in  what  proportion  to 
mix  a  cottonseed  meal,  gluten  feed,  lin¬ 
seed  oilmeal,  dried  beet  pulp,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  in  order  to  have  a  ra¬ 
tion  analyzing  protein.  20  per  cent ;  fat, 
three ;  fiber,  14 ;  nitrogen  free  extract, 
47;  carbohydrates,  58?  w.  l.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

In  order  to  secure  a  grain  ration  from 
the  ingredients  identified  that  will  analyze 
20  per  cent  protein  and  58  per  cent  car¬ 
bohydrates,  it  would  require  combining 
them  in  the  following  proportion  :  Forty- 
three  per  cent  cottonseed  meal,  150  lbs. ; 
gluten  feed,  18  per  cent,  200  lbs. ;  linseed 
meal,  150  lbs.:  dry  beet  pulp,  300  lbs.; 
wheat  brain,  100  lbs.;  wheat  middlings, 
100  lbs. 

This  combination  would  yield  20.4  per 
cent  protein,  11.1  per  cent  fiber.  47.1  per 
cent  nitrogen  free  extract,  and  4.5  per 
cent  fat.  By  combining  the  fiber  and  the 
nitrogen  free  extract,  you  will  realize  the 
58  per  cent  of  carbohydrate,  as  desired. 
You  understand,  of  course,  that  this  re¬ 
fers  to  the  straight  aualvsis,  and  not  to 
the  digestible  nutrients. 

Your  suggestion  to  replace  the  beet 
pulp  and  middlings  with  ground  corn  and 
oats  would  greatly  improve  your  ration 
and  economize  its  cost.  For  instance,  the 
addition  of  200  lbs.  of  ground  corn  and 
200  lbs.  of  ground  oats  would  give  you, 
on  a  1.000-lbs.  basis,  10  more  pounds  of 
protein,  and  would  reduce  your  total  fiber 
30  lbs.,  and  give  you  considerably  more 
fat  and  carbohydrates. 

The  best  results  from  beet  pulp  do  not 
follovv  where  it  is  incorporated  in  a  ra¬ 
tion  in  the  dry  mix.  It  is  far  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  use  corn  and  oats  as  a 
source  of  carbohydrates  than  beet  pulp 
and  middlings,  and  to  rely  upon  the  beet 
pulp  to  add  palatability,  succulence,  lime 
and  bulk  when  supplied  after  it  has  been 
moistened  for  a  period  of  12  hours.  It  is 
not  wurth  while  to  include  middlings  in 
a  ration  for  dairy  cows  when  bran  is 
available  at  present  prices.  The  coarse 
bran,  in  addition  to  providing  bulk,  car¬ 
ries  added  minerals  so  essential  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  ration  safe  and  complete. 


Cow  and  Pig  Questions 

1.  I  have  an  eight-year  old  Guernsey 

cow,  thin  in  flesh  and  going  dry.  Due  to 
freshen  in  the  latter  part  of  March.  What 
shall  I  feed  her  to  put  her  iu  good  shape 
to  freshen.  I  have  lots  of  corn  stover, 
which  I  shred,  as  I  feed  some  German 
railet  hay,  corn  and  oats.  I  can  buy  al¬ 
most  any  kind  of  feed  at  the  mills  here. 
2.  Is  there  anything  to  be  done  for  young 
pigs,  four  months  old,  that  have  stiffened 
up?  These  pigs  were  kept  in  a  small 
place  until  they  began  to  show  signs  of 
stiffness,  then  removed  to  a  yard.  One 
of  them  is  doing  all  right,  blit  the  one 
which  I  wanted  to  keep  as  a  breeder 
seems  to  get  worse,  and  sometimes  she 
will  walk  on  her  knees  before  getting  to 
her  feet.  L.  J.  T. 

Ohio. 

If  you  have  corn  and  oats  with  a  good 
grade  of  corn  stover  and  hay,  then  the 
only  supplementing  grain  that  you  need 
to  purchase  for  use  in  feeding  your  dry 
cow  would  be  bran  and  linseed  meal.  A 
mixture  consisting  of  30  lbs.  of  corn  or 
hominy  meal,  30  lbs.  of  oats,  25  lbs.  of 
bran.  15  lbs.  of  linseed  meal  is  proposed. 
Feed  from  7  to  10  lbs.  of  this  ration  per 
day,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  size 
and  condition  of  your  Guernsey  cow. 
This  will  put  flesh  of  the  desired  kind  on 
her  frame,  which  is  necessary  for  the  best 
results  during  the  next  lactation  period. 

It  would  be  good  judgment  to  reduce 
the  food  somewhat  a  week  before  calving, 
at  which  time  the  ration  should  consist 
largely  of  ground  oats  and  bran.  This 
combination  should  be  fed  through  calving 
time  and  for  the  first  week  or  so  follow- 
ing  calving.  The  regular  grain  ration 
should  not  be  restored  until  all  of  the 
fever  incident  to  parturition  has  been  dis¬ 
persed  from  the  udder.  Then  a  combi¬ 
nation  consisting  of  30  lbs.  of  hominy, 
25  lbs.  of  bran,  15  lbs.  of  linseed  meal* 
10  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  20  lbs.  of 
gluten  feed  should  be  substituted  for  the 
one  proposed  to  be  fed  during  the  dry 
period. 

2.  Evidently  your  pigs  are  lame  due  to 
the  lack  of  lime  or  sufficient  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  in  their  daily  ration.  Keep  before 
them  at  all  times  equal  parts  of  ground 
limestone  and  salt.  This,  together  with  a 
ration  of  corn  and  oats,  properly  supple¬ 
mented  with  digester  tankage,  will  enable 
you  to  correct  this  condition.  If  the  pigs 
are  confined  in  small  yards,  use  yellow' 
corn  rather  than  white  corn,  for  it  seems 
to  supply  essential  vitamines.  Exercise 
is  desirable,  and  if  at  all  possible,  let  tin- 
pigs  have  access  to  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay. 
I  am  positive  that  the  condition  will  re¬ 
spond  to  the  use  of  ground  limestone  and 
salt. 


A  man  who  believed  he  knew  all  about 
parrots  undertook  to  teach  what  he 
thought  to  be  a  young  mute  bird  to  say 
“Hello  !”  in  one  lesson.  Going  up  to  its 
cage,  he  repeated  that  w'ord  in  a  clear 
voice  for  several  minutes,  the  parrot  pay¬ 
ing  not  the  slightest  attention.  At  the 
final  ‘'Hello!”  the  bird  opened  one  eye, 
gazed  at  he  man  and  snapped  out : 
“Line’s  busy  !” — New  York  Globe. 
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Air  Power  Water  Systems 


One-fifth  cash,  the  balance  dis¬ 
tributed  over  a  year  I  These  lib¬ 
eral  termsmake  it  possible  for  every  farm 
to  have  fresh  water  direct  from  the  well. 
On  many  farms ,  the  “Milwaukee”  re¬ 
turns  its  cost  price  in  less  than  a  year 
through  Increased  profits  from  milk, 
hogs  and  poultry.  Takes  drudgery  out  of 
farm  work  while  it  addsto  your  income. 
The  “Milwaukee”  operates  automatic¬ 
ally.  It’ssimple  and  dependable.  Clean, 
doesn’t  splash  oil.  No  storage  tank. 
Write  for64-page  catalog  and  complete 
details  of  time-payment  plan.  Sires 
as  low  as  $125. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
IS  Keel*  Avenue 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 


J-  known  pic¬ 
ture  of  all  the 
vital  parts  of  a 
Hinman  shows 
its  simplicity. 

Just  a  handful, 
that  spells  per¬ 
fect  milking, 
clean  milk  and  few  repairs. 

Simplicity  has  meant  success  for 
the  dairymen.  It  has  produced 
certified  milk  on  thousands  of 
farms  and  made  records  with  prize 
cows.  It  has  meant  time  and  labor 
saving. 

It  can  mean  that  for  you  and 
save  its  cost  in  a  year. 


Send  for  catalog  and  Hinman 
low  price*.  It’s  worth  getting. 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 
Fourth  St.,  Oneida.  N.Y. 


For  CUTS 


. _  ,  man  or  beast, 

-  you  will  find  Corona 
Wool  Fat  soothes  the  pain  al¬ 
most  instantly  and  heals  very 
quickly,  often  without  leaving 
a  scar.  Can’t  be  beat  for 

Sore  Shoulders  Collar  Boils 
Caked  Udders  Scratches 
Cracked  Hoofs  Rope  Burns 
Barb  Wire  Cuts  Sore  Teats 
Sore  of  Any  Kind,  Etc. 


CORONA  COnPQMD 


io  one  of  the  beat  remedies  yon  can  use.  Made  from 
the  fatty  secretions  extracted  from  the  wool  and 
skin  of  sheep.  Will  not  smart  nor  blister.  ‘‘A  friend 
in  need”  both  in  the  home  and  barn— a  REAL  first 
aid.  Sold  by  Druggists.  Blacksmiths  and  Harness 
Dealers.  If  yours  can’t  supply  write  us. 

Sample  Box  FREE 

It  won’t  co3tyou  aeentorplac-e 
under  any  obligations— just  aend 
your  name  and  address.  It's  worth 
its  weight  in  gold  to  any  farmer  or 
dairyman.  Write. 

«  C.  G.  PHILLIPS.  Pres. 

THE  CORONA  MFC.  CO 
IO  Corona  Block,  Konton.  <9. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ’‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

( Continued  from  page  305) 


FAltM  FOR  SALE — 40  acres;  double  house;  near 
school;  good  water  and  drainage;  orchard, 
sugarbush,  two  woodlots,  Alfalfa,  sand  lot;  3 
miles  village,  and  railroad;  basement  barn, 
needs  repairs:  .$3,000;  no  trade.  Address 
MAPLE  HILL  FARM,  Lafayette,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— To  rent  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Hudson  River  Valley,  a  small  farm,  from  20 
to  50  acres,  on  busy  State  road,  near  market. 
ADVERTISER  2702,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Successful  variety  store,  dealing  in 
dry  goods,  notions,  toilet  articles,  stationery, 
toys,  hardware,  crockery,  glassware;  store  laid 
out  in  up-to-date  manner;  stock  attractively 
arranged:  situated  in  heart  of  business  section 
in  line  old  Connecticut  town;  good  lease;  stock 
and  fixtures  inventory  $3,500  to  $4,000;  quick¬ 
selling  merchandise,  strictly  cash;  business  can 
be  handled  by  man  and  wife,  with  inexpensive 
clerk  during  Summer;  highest  references  fur¬ 
nished.  Address  ADVERTISER  2720,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  on  State  road,  in  Dutchess, 
Putnam  or  Columbia  Counties;  will  pay  all 
cash;  not  over  $4,000:  describe  land,  location 
and  buildings  fully;  photos  will  be  returned. 
W.  HALLE,  1133  Broadway,  New  York. 


BARGAIN — Six-room  house,  excellent  condition; 

barn,  outbuildings;  9%  acres;  50  miles  New 
York;  high  elevation.  ADVERTISER  2719,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  DAIRY  FARM  for  sale,  or  to  rent  on 
shares.  W.-BOHATKA,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Farm,  •  in  Dutchess  or  Columbia 
County:  give  full  particulars,  photos,  if  any. 
D.,  26  Siboutsen  Street,  Corona,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm;  adapted  to  poultry, 
small  dairy;  good  location;  good  buildings; 
price  $3,000.  For  particulars  write  H.  R. 
ROYCE.  It.  D.  No.  1,  Richford.  N.  Y. 


FARMER  -  GARDENER,  single,  middle-aged, 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches,  wishes 
to  go  in  partnership  on  poultry,  truck,  dairy  or 
general  farm,  or  will  buy  place  under  contract. 
Address  ADVERTISER  2722,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Farm.  169  acres,  in  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  on  main  road;  three  miles  from  Chat¬ 
ham,  N.  Y.;  beautiful  location;  running  stream 
through  woodlot;  buildings  in  good  sanitary 
condition:  bargain.  Address  MRS.  S.  E.  SIM¬ 
MONS,  It.  I).  1.  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Good  market  gardener’s  farm,  on 
Long  Island:  65%  acres;  on  State  road;  30 
miles  from  Ne^v  York  City.  HENRY  C. 
FREIDANK,  Box  59,  R.  2,  Huntington,  L.  I., 
N.  V. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY  to  secure  an  excellent 
fruit  and  grain  farm  in  the  Niagara  fruit 
belt;  143  acres;  one-half  in  bearing  trees — 
apples,  peaches,  cherries,  pears.  H.  L. 
TREICHLER,  Appleton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 223-acre  poultry,  fruit  and  truck 
farm,  bordering  Chesapeake  Bay,  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland;  beautiful  location;  finest  of 
bathing,  fish,  oysters;  100  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion:  timber  worth  $8,000;  good  buildings;  price, 
including  stock  and  tools,  $13,000;  reasonable 
terms.  W.  J.  VESSEY,  Shelltown,  Md. 


53-ACRE  FARM — Three  miles  from  Willimantic; 

•  good  eight-room  house,  large  barn,  two  hen¬ 
houses,  workshop,  corncrib,  one  horse,  two  cows, 
one  heifer,  two  oxen,  about  100  fowls,  farm 
tools;  water  in  house.  CHARLES  McDER- 
MOTT,  R.  F.  D.,  Columbia,  Conn. 


WOMAN,  college  bred,  experienced,  wishes  to 
rent  tenant  house,  raise  poultry;  would  like 
to  board  with  owners  or  neighbors  until  Well 
settled;  New  England  or  New  York  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  2711,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey,  5  lb. 

pails,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.20;  delivered  into  3d 
zone.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Box  87,  Katonah, 
N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY— Several  ears 
mixed  and  straight  Alfalfa  for  sale;  also  clear 
Timothy  and  straw'.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route 
4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2,15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs..  $1.90;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net.  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Extracted  clover-basswood,  60-lb.  can 
at  our  station,  $7.80;  buckwheat,  $6.30;  10 
lbs.,  delivered  in  third  postal  zone,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.80.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  H.ONEY — Special  sale  on  60-Ib.  cans  light 
amber:  also  basket  and  tying  willows.  ROS- 
COE  F.  WIXON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.25;  buckwheat,  $1.15; 

10  lbs.  clover,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.90;  post¬ 
paid  to  4th  zone.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring 
.Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


OKANGES-GRAPEFRUIT — Tree  ripened,  direct 
from  grow'er;  packed  in  grove;  bushel  boxes 
mixed,  $1.75:  send  check  with  order.  E  K. 
WALKER,  JR.,  Wauchula,  Fla. 


WE  CAN  furnish  grapefruit  in  our  standard 
Golden  Russet  grade,  delivered  by  boat  to  the 
ports  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New 
York,  N.  Y..  and  Boston,  Mass.,  two  or  more 
boxes  at  the  same  shipment  to  the  same  person 
at  $3.00  per  box;  packed  46,  54,  04  or  80; 
terms,  check  with  order;  we  prepay  all  charges 
to  the  ports  stated  above,  and  shipments  can 
be  marked  to  be  forwarded  by  express  to  any 
point  in  the  interior  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 
States.  GEORGE  B.  CELLON,  N.  W.  7th 
Avenue  arid  34th  Street,  Miami,  Fla. 


HONEY — Finest  quality  extracted  clover-bass¬ 
wood,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10  lbs.,  $2.05;  buekw'heat, 
$1  and  $1.80;  postpaid  within  third  zone;  GO-lb. 
can  buckwheat,  $6  here.  II.  F.  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  RICE  POPCORN  (old);  fine  popping 
guaranteed;  10  lbs.,  shelled,  81:  send  postage 
extra.  BISHOP  BROS.,  Gu'lf-ird.  Conn. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  gift  for  sweethearts  and 
friends;  sweet  scented  and  soothing;  picked 
fresh;  Aunt  Hannah’s  genuine  Adirondack  bal¬ 
sam  pillow,  3-lb.,  $1.25;  check  with  order. 

HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


- r 

FOR  SALE — Pure  fancy  Vermont  maple  sugar 
and  syrup;  cakes  in  various  forms;  try  me 
and  I  will  please  you.  E.  S.  KELLEY,  Orleans, 
Vt. 

HONEY — Finest  clover,  basswood  or  buckwheat; 

10  lbs..  $1.75:  5  lbs.,  $1;  delivered  third  zone. 
8.  8.  STRATTON,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 

BUNGALOW  APRONS— Pretty  percales.  $1; 

new  strap  back  aprons,  75c.  E.  STILSON. 
R.  8,  Shelton,  Conn. 

BEAUTIFUL  Adirondack  balsam  pillows,  all 
made  up  in  handsome  designs;  pleasant  and 
healthful  fragrance;  filled  with  fresh  balsam; 
$1.25,  postpaid;  fill  your  own  couch  pillow; 
balsam  in  bulk,  enough  for  two  pillows,  $1, 
postpaid;  booklets.  DORSEY  FARMS,  Sekroon 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Pure  extracted,  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid 
first  three  zones.  WEST  CREEK  APIARY, 
Emporium,  Pa. 

CANDEE  INCUBATOR— 2,400  capacity,  electric 
lights,  excellent  hatching  order;  $350.  E. 
GRIFFITHS,  Addison,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 56-cell  110-volt  chloride  accumu¬ 
lator  battery.  $350;  8  hp.  stationary  gasoline 
engine.  $115;  1922  Hinman  electric  milker,  $95; 
1922  Eden  washing  machine,  $110;  freight  pre¬ 
paid  200  miles.  Back  to  the  city  for  me! 
ADVERTISER  2054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POPCORN.  “Mammoth”  (shelled),  25  lbs., 
$2.40;  8  lbs.,  $1;  prepaid  third  zone;  candy 
formulas  free.  M.  T.  ACRES,  Thompson.  O. 

FOR  SALE— 11-disk  Superior  harrow;  good  con¬ 
dition;  $25.  ADVERTISER  2083,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

i 

FOR  SALE — Electric  incubator,  240-egg  capac¬ 
ity:  first-class  condition;  price  $35.  NELLIE 
RUSSELL,  Woodbury,  Conn. 

390  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR— New ;  never  im-' 
crated:  cost  $69:  will  sell  for  $49.50  to  first 
order.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middle  Creek,  Pa. 

CLOVER  HONEY— 5-lb.  pail,  $1,  postpaid  into 
3d  zone.  JOHN  MOSHER,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

I  OFFER  Alfalfa  hay  in  carlots  at  a  reasonable 
price;  also  bedding.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Popular  Gardening,  Fruit  Recorder, 
and  old  books  on  flowers,  trees,  gardening, 
etc.  E.  C.  VICK,  205  Elwood  Ave.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — “Friend”  C  X  Bed  Sprayer;  can  be 
slipped  into  any  wagon;  no  anchoring  re¬ 
quired;  2 y2  horse,  pumps  5  gallons  per  minute; 
condition,  new;  only  used  one  day;  spray  and 
gun  hose;  $250.  GEORGE  HOLDINGS,  452 
Washington  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — White  clover  extracted  honey,  5-lb. 

pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.15;  delivered  to  3d 
postal  zone.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 

AMBER  extracted  honey,  good  flavor;  6-lb.  can, 
$1.10;  12-lb.  can,  $2;  delivered  in  third  zone; 
60-lb.  can,  $7.20  here.  I.  J.  STRINGTIAM, 
Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

BUY  your  Alfalfa  from  the  growers  and  save 
money;  several  cars  extra  good  first  cutting. 
B.  R.  HALL  &  SONS,  Camillus,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  6  lbs.,  $1.25,  prepaid 
3d  zone.  WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth 
Junction,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — W.  /,.  Longs  popcorn  machine;  good 
as  hew.  GEORGE  SCHANZ,  R.  2,  Box  120, 
Coopersburg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Large  size  Chilly  King  milk  cooler; 

all  copper;  nearly  new;  24-strain  Babcock 
tester,  new.  H.  L.  ORR,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 

PRAIRIE  State  incubator,  244-egg  size,  with 
insurable  heater;  condition  like  new;  $25.  .T. 

F.  CORKEY,  376  Union  Hall  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Moline  tractor,  Model  D;  this  trac¬ 
tor  has  been  overhauled  by  expert  mechanic 
and  is  in  first-class  condition,  all  worn  parts 
having  been  replaced;  reason  for  selling,  too 
high  for  orchard  work;  make  me  an  offer.  RAY 

B.  POWELL,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

SUGAR  CANE  SYRUP,  $1.25  per  gallon;  case 
of  six  gallons,  $6;  f.  o.  b.  JAMES  L. 
HORNE,  Route  1,  Cochran,  Ga. 


HONEY — Quart,  80c;  gallon,  $2.50;  delivered  3d 
zone.  RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Clover  or  buckwheat,  pure  extracted, 
5-lb.  pail,  delivered  in  second  zone,  75  cents. 
ERVIN  A.  DIETZ,  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Split  rails  for  fencing;  state  length, 
average  size,  kind  and  price  per  1,000  de¬ 
livered  to  Greenwich,  Conn.  ADVERTISER 
2721,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  pure  pork  sausage,  made 
from  our  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm;  3  lbs. 
for  $1,  postpaid.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Win- 
terton,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Aberdeen- Angus  KM 

Cows  and  heifers,  some  with  calves 
at  foot,  SI  00. 

Young  Bulls  also. 

G.  CARLTON  FANCHER  NewCaanan.  Ct, 
L.  M.  TAYLOR  Millerton,  N  Y. 

AR0S0N  FARM  Armonk,  N  Y. 


GOATS 


GOATS 


Fresh  and  nearby  Toggenburg  does, 
*10  up.  List  free.  Fine  stock. 

ROY  3.  HOLLAND  Rise  F.rrj,  ».Y. 


For  Sale-Nice  Big  Vi  d"  Buck- White  Toggenburg 

Bred.  Price.  STO  ENOCH  ANDERSON,  Arcade.  N  Y.  R,  F.D  3 


For  Sale— Cheap 


Fine  Young  B  I  L  L  Y  •  O  O  A  T, 
EBELING  -  Madison,  N.  J. 


I 


MISCELLANEOUS 


r  -  „  A  _  I  _  Cw«li«iuwi  FIFTY  SHEEP  for  COWS  or 

r OF  dale  Of  txcnango  young  stock,  nice  ones. 

J.  C.  DREW,  R.  I).  No.  1,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


££.1  BELGIAN  HORSES 

10  Choice  Young  Stallions:  20  Mares,  two  to 
ten  years  old.  including  my  show  stock, 
Priced,  and  terms  to  sell. 

DENNISON’S  FARMS.  159  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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II  Western  New  York  Shorthorn  Breeders  Association  I 


SECOND  ANNUAL  SALE 


1VE 


of 


Dual  Purpose  Shorthorns 


BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


MARCH  15th 


i!  The  Association  invites  every  Milking  Shorthorn  enthusiast  and  friends  to  attend  the 
1 1  second  annual  meeting  and  banquet,  at  The  Hotel  Richmond  at  Batavia,  on  evening  of 
i|  March  14th.  The  menu  includes  a  pure  bred  MILKING  SHORTHORN  STEER  BARBECUE. 


Good,  connections  after  the  sale  for 
Erie,  Pa.—  The  National  Milking 
Shorthorn  Congress,  March  16-17. 


For  catalogue,  write: 

W.  J.  BREW,  Pres.,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

E.  L.  BUTTON,  Sec'y,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.  1 
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GUERNSEYS 

|  JERSEYS 

At  the  Only  Dairy  Breed  Test 
Competition  in  which  all 

Dairy  Breeds  were  represented 

THE  GUERNSEY  COW 

WON  FIRST  PRIZE 

For  net  profit  in  butter  fat  production;  net 
profit  in  butter  production;  highest  average 
score  on  butter;  color  and  flavor  of  butter; 
low  cost  per  pound  of  butter  produced;  return 
for  $1.00  invested  in  feed. 

For  Information  Write 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R-41,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

“Quality”  Jerseys 

ACCREDITED 

If  you  are  looking 
for  good  stock  at 
square  prices,  ask 
us  for  our  sale  list. 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS 

(R.  E.  MOSHER) 

Aurora  -  -  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Jersey  Bulls.  Heifers  and  Calves. 
Sophie  Tormentor  Breeding.  The  kind  that  get 
hu  ge  and  great  producers. 

D.  J.  KENEPP  ...  McVeytown,  Pa. 

J  For  Sale  i 

1  A  Splendid  Lot  of  1 

I  Grade  Guernsey  Heifer  Calves  I 
i  $30  each  i 

^  Rollwood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn  | 

FOUR  Registered  JERSE  Y  FEMALES 
For  Stile.  Price  reasonable.  Time  payments  allowed. 

HENRI  E.  RAGOT  •  Milford,  Pike  Cn.,  Pa, 

j  SWINE  J 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

The  Grand  Champion  boar  at  this  year's  Interna¬ 
tional  at  Chicago  was  bred  by  us,  as  were  both  his 
sire  and  dam.  We  havo  fifty  young  sows  sired  by 
full  brothers  of  this  boar,  bred  for  spring  litters, 
for  sale.  H.  C.  &  H.  R.  HARPER RING, 
Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Real  Bargains! 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

Write  Quickly 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.  -  Boston,  Mass. 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Qualify 

Extra  good  bred  sows  and  eilts,  fall  pigs  and  ser¬ 
vice  boars.  Good  Show  Record, 

RICHARD  E.  WAIS  -  Lebanon,  N.J, 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  W4Wjl  farms,  22  j.  St..  Pliila.,  P«. 

RFRK<*HIRFW  Attractive  prices  on  proven  sows  for 
ULnujuinLJ  spring  farrow  and  extra  nice  fall  pigs. 

FATMOOR  FARMS,  Hartfield,  New  York 

Rnrlfehiroe  Best  Ever  for  breeding,  size,  stamina  and 
UOIKSIIIIBS  conformation.  JNO.  G.  BREAM, Uetty.burg.ra. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  U.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.| 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

For  Big  Type  Polands  r“Vmda8ie!foh.o 

Choice  young  Boars  and  Sows  for  sale.  Write  for  prices. 

Deg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas  The  hog  that  is  mak 
II  ing  good  everywhere.  Hardy,  prolific.  Write  for 
prices  spring  pigs.  “BR00K8IDE,”  Middletown,  Virginia 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  R. 
dams,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  16909. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  0.  OsFOREST.Amilonlaiii.Nir. 

DUROC-JERSEY  G-ILTS 

Extra  good  color,  size,  and  out  of  large  litters.  Bred 
for  May  farrowing.  Priced  right  Guaranteed  to 
please.  Registered.  H,R.  Urate,  Lskemont,  N  Y 

A  few  weaned  pigs,  both  sex,  S12.50  each.  Registered! 

AYRSHIRES 

1  'll  I  Rrtr.6  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

Fifty  (SO)  Head  Pure  Bred  Ayrshire* 

Offering  includes:  Cows,  bred  heifers,  year¬ 
ling  heifers,  heifer  calves  and  herd  bulls. 
Fully  accredited  herd.  Certificate  No.  20601. 
The  animals  are  priced  to  sell,  and  the  stock 
will  please  you.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
breeders  or  prospective  breeders  of  Ayrshires. 
CRESTMONT  FARM,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

xT™  Y  ZT**?  >g.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrill  ©Id,  N.  Y. 

DlJRCiC^  Service  Boars  and  open  Gilts. 

ISUIS.  ODITHIA  FARM  Stanley,  New  York 

n  U  5  C  8— Fall  Pigs,  Boars  and  Bred  Sows. 

ELMWOOD  I  ARMS,  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford,  N.  Y. 

O.  I.  C.’s  Orders  booked  now  for  Spring  Pigs.  April  Ship¬ 
ment.  For  prices,  etc.,  write  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Fall*.  N.  V. 

AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL  SALE— February  26 

TWENTY  THREE  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES,  HERO  BULLS,  in¬ 
cluding  Nancy’s  Mint  JI aster,  American  bred  Grand 
Champion,  ten  of  his  daughters,  seven  cows  bred  to 
him.  Send  forcatalog.  KILKARE  FARMS,  Woodmont,  Pa. 

(17  miles  north  Philadelphia.) 

11  e.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvilmc,  New  York 

II  A  M  DC  III  DEC  Bred  Bows  and  Gilts,  Young  Ser 
flHIYIrvIlinCw  7io®  Boars  and  young  Pigs  of 
,  both  sexes.  Everything  Purs 

Bred.  Prices  Right,  i.  M.  KARN8W0KTII, Cuba,  N.Y.  siarRouio 

SOWS- Registered 

daughter  and  granddaughter  of  Critic  B.,  3  and  2  years. 
To  farrow  in  March.  Also  some  sow  pigs  for  sprincr 

Dam  lunL!m  Dull  from  accredited  herd  No.  34806.  Born, 
IlCg.  AjTinirB  DUII  May,  1921.  Splendid  shape,  size  and 
color.  Extended  pedigree  on  application.  Also  a  few 

she  stock.  PERRY  WARREN,  Peru,  Vermont 

::  HOLSTEINS  :: 

Eureka  Stock  Farm 

Holstein  Thorough-Bred  Heifer 

Born  Feb.  3rd,  $50,  and  a  bull  born  Feb.  7th,  $80.  'Reg. 
Ormsby  sire.  H81STEIH  FARM, Roam  527,52  Broadway, N.Y. City 

For  Sale— Registered  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks.  to  10  mos.  old.  Both  sex.  Bred  for  growth 
,  and  quality.  Write  your  wants 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

TAMWORTH  PIGS,  8  weeks  old.  Bred 
*■  from  Registered  Stock.  $10.1)0.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  VAN  REYNOLDS,  Elkton,  Md.  Ul. 

Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  R,  O.  P.  COWS 

Herd  established  30  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kinnelon  Farms,  Dutler,  N.  J. 

DOGS  and  FERRETS  .*. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups 

F.  A.  SWLli/T  -  Smyrna,  New  York 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.Y. 

EXCHANGE— Airedale  male,  22  months.  Pedigreed 
excellent  type  and  color,  minds  well,  good  watch  dog 
Want  Prairie  State  Incubators  390-egg.  brooder  stoves 
or  Certified  8.  C.  White  Leghorn  hens. 

A.  I».  OSTRANDER,  Kno wlesvllle,  N.  Y. 

Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf.  Papers  furnished. 

VAN  D.  YETTER,  R.  D.  No.  2,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Degistered  Airedales.  Hunters  by  inheritance ;  brains 
II  and  type  from  inteligent,  breeding.  The  rich  man’s 
dog  at  farmer’s  prices.  IAKENWILD  KENNELS.  Princoton.  Maine 

SHEEP 

AiroKalno  °ne  vei"'  old  matron,  $15.  Puppies,  *10  and 
Aireaaies  *20.  Sat. guaranteed.  GEORGE  BUTLER,  Camden,  Oel. 

Large  Shropshire  EwesJdZkTM 

Attractive  prices.  II.  C.  BEA  UDSI.KY,  Montour  Falls,  N.  y. 

Airedale  Dog  Puppies.  °ctober  3|- 

...  __  ,  Ship  on  approval. 

Circular.  If.  H.  FOOTE,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

For  Salo-Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep  p^L0ef“L" ' 

AT  STUB— AlltKDAl.K  I  KItUII  R.  Keg.  A.  K.  C.  Caswell  Top 
Hole.  Sired  by  Int.  (  h.  Tintern  Tip  Top  ex-Caswell  Molly 
she  by  Champion  Al.bev  King  Nobbier.  Fee,  8*0.  Limited 
number  approver!  bitches,  Write  t.  HOWARD,  Ouakortawn  N.  J. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  2K  uSX 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiuii' 
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H>e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  24,  1923 


McCormick-Deering  15-30 


A  Three-Plow  Tractor  With 

Ball  and  Roller  Bearings 

at  29  Points 


In  developing  the  McCormick- 
Deering  15 -30, the  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany  has  produced  a  tractor  which 
gives  maximum  service  and  econ¬ 
omy  in  operation.  The  features  in 
design  of  this  tractor  are  the  result 
of  field  experience  gained  through 
18  years  of  contact  with  tractor 
farming  conditions.  Ball  and  roller 
bearings  have  been  used  at  the  points 
of  high  speed  or  extreme  strain,  and 
all  other  parts  have  received  the 
same  consideration.  The  resultant 
smooth -running,  modern  tractor 


meets  the  many  power  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present-day  farm. 

Practical  design,  ease  of  operation 
and  handling,  make  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  tractor  an  ideal 
three-plow  power  unit.  It  also  de¬ 
velops  a  surplus  of  power  to 
handle  a  great  variety  of  belt  jobs 
(threshing,  silo  filling,  husking 
and  shredding,  feed  grinding,  etc.) 
and  its  smooth,  flexible  opera¬ 
tion  and  increased  speed  make  it 
a  leader  for  all  kinds  of  draw¬ 
bar  work. 


You  will  want  to  know  more  about  this  latest  McCor¬ 
mick-  Deering  tractor.  Ask  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  for  complete  details  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

International  Harvester  Company 

.  of  America  t  t  o  a 

ChlCagO  {Incorporated]  C  O  A. 

93  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


Samson  Windmills 

Oil  Once  In  Two  Years 

28%  More 
Efficient 

Actual  tests  prove  thatStover Samson 
Windmills  equipped  with  Hyatt  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings  are  28X  more  efficient  than  other  mills. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Equipped 

A1  wavs  leaders  in  the  windmill  field— the  addition  of  roller 
btorings  makes  them  a  still  more  sensational  value. 
Noiseless — Oil-less— Best.  Pump  in  lightest  breeze. 

booklet  Free  ful  windmill  cataloi  gwFii 

be  mailed  you  FREE  If  you  write  for  it  TODAY. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  &  ENGINE  CO. 

AUio  Maker s  of  Stover  Good  Engine*,  Feedmille,  Com - 
minuter s, Ensilage  Cuttere.Pump  Jacks,  WorkingHeade 
Wood  Saw  Framss,  Hot  Galvanized  Steel  Fence  Poets 
Belted  Electrio  Light  Plante  and  Hardware  Specialties. 
6036  LAKE  STREET  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 

KITSELMAN  FENCE 

"I  Saved  .28.40,”  says  I.  1>.  'Wasson. 
Orbisonia,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  S30M  UNCI  E,  INO. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1. 50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  V, 


' 

ni»‘t 


ilMiM  To-You,  We  have  cut  prices  way  down  by  cuttin 

JsgSpjli^^  “in  between”  profits  and  selling  expenses’  You  save  this 
big  difference. 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Fence -Roofing-Paints  A 

Write  today  and  get  our  new  catalog — filled  from  cover  to  cover 
with  money  saving,Direct-From-F actory  bargains  on  Lawn  Fence, 
Drive  Gates,  Farm  Fence,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Farm  Gates,  /LSl, 
— Roofing,  and  Paints.  Same  old-time  Peerless  qual- 
i  ity — satisfaction  guaranteed.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
L  mW*'1  our  New  lO^-page  low  price  catalog,  show- 

ing  how  our  3  Big  Factories  save  you  money.  /JV/////Apijmi 

feggfltS  PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO.  M//J/MB. 

Dept.  4313  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  t 

Factories  at  Cleveland.O.,  Adrian, Mich.,  Memphis,  Term.  1"r 


LAWN 

FENCE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  IV. -K.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
List  of  February  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  Jan 
nary  Page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer. 
The  name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each 
name  is  the  age.  whenever  given,  and  a  series 
of  alphabetic  symbols  referring  to  various  con¬ 
tributions,  according  to  the  following  key: 

b,  words  for  the  box. 

d,  a  drawing. 

e,  an  essay. 

k,  a  new  book  puzzle. 

l,  correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle, 
m,  a  new  nature  puzzle. 

n,  correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle. 

o,  an  original  poem. 

p,  a  photographic  picture. 

r,  a  rhyme  for  drawing. 

s,  a  story. 

v,  a  memory  verse. 

x,  correct  answer  to  last  riddle. 

z,  a  new  riddle. 

Connecticut:  Michael  Goldberg  (9.  d).  Lucille 
Perry  (12,  d,  1,  m,  n,  r,  x,  z),  Ruth  Sodergren 
(d,  1,  n),  Vera  Bushnell  (12,  d,  1,  n,  x,  z).  Elsa 
Weyell  (12,  v),  Pearl  Troost  (14,  1,  n,  r),  Rich¬ 
ard  Lindemark  (12,  d),  Herman  Weik  (15,  d, 
n,  x),  Helen  Wiaselesky  (10,  d,  n,  z),  Ruth 
Beecher  (11,  d),  Florence  Stahovec  (10,  n), 
Anna  Falk  (15,  d,  n),  Edith  Beeman  (16,  d,  k, 

1,  n),  Charles  Stefanec  (12,  1,  n,  r),  Amy  Ras¬ 
mussen  (13,  d),  Elaine  Johnson  (TO,  d),  Ed¬ 
ward  Rothschild  (11,  d),  Mabel  Seymour  (13. 

1,  z),  Anna  Boublik  (10,  1.  n),  Helen  Thrall 
(12,  n),  Cornelia  Hickey  (10,  d),  Vivian  Bush¬ 
nell  (12,  1,  n),  Lucilla  Man  war  ing  (1,  n),  Earl 
Clark  (12,  d,  z),  David  Jones  (8,  d),  Margaret 
Jones  (10,  d),  Lois  Smith  (10,  d,  n,  z),  Frances 
Webel  (12,  n),  Bertha  King  (12,  d,  n),  Wil- 
helmina  Hansen  (6,  d). 

Delaware:  Esther  Long  (n,  x),  John  Spuanee 
(10,  d),  Dorothy  Mercer  (12,  1,  n,  z),  Henry 
Marshall  (10,  d). 

Florida:  Lillian  Jeter  (13,  1,  n),  Foster  Good- 
ele  (15,  1,  n). 

Illinois:  Marion  Allen  (10,  d),  L.  A.  Shirley 
(15,  d). 

Maine:  Annie  Yates  (9,  d),  Edna  Clements 
(12,  1,  n,  z),  Jennette  Page  (d),  Pauline  Mc¬ 
Clure  (15,  d),  Rebecca  Spencer  (12,  d,  n,  r), 
Alice  Gilman  (8,  d,  z),  Bertha  Fisher  (n), 
Evelyn  Graves  (9,  n,  z),  Helen  Robinson  (13,  d). 

Maryland:  Walter  Willis  (11,  1),  Eveelyn 

Perry  (6,  d),  Dorothy  Perry  (8,  d).  Charles 
Bilbrougli  (12,  d). 

Maryland:  Walter  Willis  (11,  1),  Evelyn 

Haskell  (13,  d,  e,  1,  n),  Ruth  Heinold  (10,  r). 
Dorothy  Goodridge  (12,  d),  Alice  Williams 

(1,  n),  Mildred  Gillfetlier  (13,  d,  r),  Erdix 
Cai>en  (13,  d,  1),  Grace  Shedd  (14,  n),  Law¬ 
rence  Arone  (13,  n),  Louise  Morris  (10,  n,  v, 
x,  z),  Lucia  Robinson  (13,  r),  Doris  Meers 
(11,  d),  Dominic  Mannaring  (14,  d),  Ethel  Hart 
(12,  d),  Betty  Evans  (15,  d),  Harold  Murdock 
(9,  d),  Eleanor  Murdock  (11,  d),  Lillian 

Reed  (d). 

Michigan:  Vera  Franklin  (16,  d,  n). 
Minnesota:  Muriel  Lerch  (12,  k,  1,  z). 
Missouri:  Hilda  Meyer  (15,  d,  r),  J,  C.  Zol 
man  (13,  d,  n). 

Nebraska:  Pearl  Carey  (9,  d). 

New  Hampshire:  Mildred  French  (d),  For 

rest  Marden  (12,  n),  Paula  Hartfiel  (14,  d,  n), 
Wesley  French  (d),  Margaret  Linton  (13,  1,  n>, 

Elizabeth  Dow  (15,  d),  Mildred  Dow  (11,  d). 

New  Jersey:  Billy  Tredway  (12,  n,  x,  z), 
Fannie  Muecio  (b,  d,  1,  n),  Katherine  Eckert 
(13,  d),  Evelyn  Lawson  (13,  d,  n,  x),  Edith 
Dean  (10,  n,  z),  George  Cleeves  (8,  d),  Rosa¬ 
lind  Opdyke  (10,  n,  z),  Alice  Lemieux  (15,  k, 
n,  z),  Ronald  Poinsett  (14,  d,  r),  Arlene  Poin¬ 
sett  (9,  d),  Amy  Barton  (10,  d,  1,  n,  x),  Pearl 
Mason  (17,  d,  r),  Dorothy  Adams  (12,  n,  z), 
Alexander  Garofolo  (12,  d),  Margaret  Sullivan 
(13,  d,  1),  Elizabeth  Muller  (12,  d,  n,  r,  x), 
Elizabetli  Williamson  (7,  d),  May  AVright  (14, 
n,  x),  Isabel  Sliorey  (10,  d),  Sadie  Eichner  (13, 
1),  Florence  Apgar  (x),  Theresa  Fredericks  (12, 
1),  Peggy  Benson  (12),  Sara  Smith  (11,  d,  ti), 
Elsie  Schneider  (18,  b,  1,  r,  x),  Anna  Perrong 
(15,  d,  1,  n,  x,  z),  Harvey  Brazier  (14,  d,  x), 
Natalie  Rossnagel  (11,  n,  r,  z),  Mary  Parker 
(13,  d),  George  Sarroway  (11,  d,  n),  Florence 
Bowne  (14,  d),  Clyde  Bowne  (11, 'd),  Anna  Stoll 
(n),  Anna  Troast  (14,  d,  n),  Ralph  Campbell 
(12,  d,  n,  x),  Hermia  Turk  (10,  d,  n),  Bertha 
Hollenbeck  (11,  d,  n,  1,  r),  Nancy  Coffin  (7,  d), 
John  Rosenerantz  (10,  d),  Helen  Ward  (13,  d), 
Madiline  Fleming  (10,  d),  Donald  Rosenerantz 
(12,  d),  Frank  Indyk  (12,  d,  n,  z),  James  Pick¬ 
ering  (10,  1),  Edwin  Herr  (d,  1,  n),  Fred  Ander¬ 
son  (4,  n),  Elizabetli  Shute  (9,  d). 

New  York:  Nancy  McLintock  (15,  d,  n), 

Mary  Schroeder  (12,  d,  n),  Clara  Schroeder  (15, 
d,  n),  W.  A.  Gates  (15,  d),  Judith  Larson  (S, 
d,  n),  Margaret  Schupelaek  (11,  r),  Hortense 
Duquette  (11,  d),  Billy  Russell  (n),  Hattie 
Russell  (d,  n),  Vlasta  Novak  (14,  d,  n),  Alice 
Whitney  (11),  Jennie  Brescia  (1),  Frances  Col- 
quhoun  (12,  n),  Mary  Larkin  (11,  n,  r),  Ruth 

Gruner  (11,  d),  Reva  Garner  (16,  n),  Charles 

Grump  (9,  d),  Marie  Keegan  (k,  1,  n),  Lura 

Randolph  (8,  n),  Dorothy  Safford  (n,  x,  z), 
Fred  Schlender  (12,  d,  n,  p),  Charlotte  Graby 
(12,  1,  n).  Lillian  Dorr  (10.  d,  n,  x,  z),  Grace 
Brown.  Frederica  Comins  (10,  d),  Marjorie 

Berry  03,  n,  x,  z),  F'rieda  Zwerlein  (n,  r,  x, 
z),  Mabel  Whitt  (12.  k,  n),  Helen  Buckner  (13. 
n),  Evelyn  Novak  (12,  d),  Louise  Adams  (12, 
d,  r,  z),  Ralph  Stark  (11,  d),  Phyllis  Knight 
(9,  n),  Gladys  Baker  (12,  1,  n,  x,  z),  Grace 
Tonison  (19,  d,  n),  Florence  Schrader  (16.  d,  n, 
x,  z),  Margaret  Fellner  (13,  d),  Edna  Koenig 
(13,  1,  m.  r,  v),  Dulee  Pelham  (14,  1,  n,  r). 
Mary  McGovern  (12,  d),  Catherine  McGovern 
(9,  v),  Andrew  Messick  (15,  d),  Mildred  Deutt 
(12,  n,  z),  Helen  Cameron  (11,  k,  1,  n),  Flor¬ 
ence  Palmer  (n),  Frank  Gorham  (13,  1,  n,  r,  x, 
z),  Agnes  McCarthy  (14,  n,  r,  x),  Raymond 
Nillsea  (11,  d,  n),  Catherine  Nuttall  (11,  r), 
Roy  Dawes  (p),  Edith  Tjarks  (8,  d),  Bernard 
Bolster  (11.  d),  Osborne  Gustin  (11,  n,  z). 
Margaret  Kopaskie  (15,  m,  n),  June  Bishop 
(14),  Peggy  Hope  (13,  d,  n),  Frank  Cursh  (12, 

n) ,  Ellen  Rickard  05,  d),  Almina  Reed"  (13,  d, 

n,  r),  Margaret  Wenger  (1),  Beatrice  Taylor 
(1),  Carolyn  Male  (n,  x),  Everett  Male  (12, 
d),  Harriet  Pischel  (12,  n),  Howard  Nallen 

(14,  d.  n),  Carolyn  Veach  (8,  d),  Eberhardt 
Kerber  (13,  1,  n,  z),  Sarah  Bull  (11,  x),  Elinor 
Bull  (b,  d,  x,  z),  Grace  Benton  (17,  d,  n,  x, 
z),  Alyee  Hunt  (d,  m,  n),  Mary  Rogers  (14. 
d),  Janet  Ingersol  (7,  d,  x),  Kenneth  Tuttle 
(13,  n.  x),  Leslie  Bristol  (11,  d),  Pearl  Wil- 
fert  (11,  d),  Margaret  Mackenzie  (1,  n,  x), 
Edna  Wilfert  (15,  1,  n,  o),  Gertrude  Wells  (11, 
d,  r),  Mary  Walsky  (12,  d),  Bertha  Coddington 
(17,  d),  Alfred  Carsten  (13,  d,  1,  n),  Frances 
Moore  (13,  d,  r),  Alice  Staats  (13,  d),  Daphne 
Rose  (8,  v),  Glenwood  Gates  (11,  d,  n),  Emllie 
Slddmore  (14,  k,  n),  Arlean  Stowell  (12,  d), 
Alida  Bogardus  (9,  1,  n),  Harry  Tiscliler  (10, 

o) ,  Morris  Tiscliler  (12,  d),  Stephen  Culbert 
(14,  d),  Beryl  Long  (11,  d).  Barnet  Decker 
(15,  r),  Hazel  Cook  (11,  n),  Dorothy  Densmore 
(n),  Charlotte  Booth  (14,  d,  n,  x),  Dorothy  Lee 
(11,  n,  x,  z),  Lewis  Wangerin  (14,  d,  n),  Mar¬ 
garet  Eaton  (9),  Wallace  Stark  (13,  d),  Esther 
Baxter  (16,  d),  Dorothy  Mead  (13,  d,  n,  x), 
Elizabeth  Piercy  (1,  n),  Myron  Bogardus  (13.. 
1,  n),  Gertrude  Kopp  (10,  d),  William  Kopp 
(8,  d),  Hilda  Kerter  (10,  r,  x),  Gertrude  Green 
1,  n),  Clara  Agle  (14,  d),  Gladys  Feldberg  (b, 
n,  r,  x),  Emma  Peasley  (13,  x),  Frances  Rob¬ 
bins  (11,  n),  Dorothy  Denton  (11,  n),  Dorothy 
Butterfield  (14,  n,  x),  Carlotta  Baker  (15,  d, 
1,  n,  r),  Frank  Hall  (12,  n,  x,  z),  Ruben  Steger 
(12,  dj,  Dorothy  Utts  (d,  m,  n.  r,  x,  z), 
Katherine  Meessore  (15,  1,  x,  z),  Florence  Volk 
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Complete 


Milker! 


Special 

Cut 

Price 


Only 


And  no  installation  expense t 


A  TREMENDOUS  Improvement  in  machine 
milking.  The  milking  machine  problem  solved! 
—  »o,  FIND  OUT  —  send  for  our  FREE  book. 


Run  by  Hand —  You  need  no 
electricity,  no  gas  engine. 

At  last!  —  the  milker  tot  all  of  oa  —  for  the 
larger  dairyman  and  also  for  the  man  with  5 
or  6  cows.!  Does  the  work  and  does  it  right. 

Run  by  hand:  come*  complete  and  ready  to 
use:  no  installation.  Simple,  ultra-sanitary, 
easy  to  operate,  so  easy  to  clean.  Costs  you  > 
trifle:  only  198.40— a  small  fraction  of  other 
milkers!  Why?  Because  it  costs  less  to  make. 

It’s  so  simple.  Better  than  all  others  and  costa 
eo  much  less.  Operated  by  hand  or  can  bo 
changed  over  quickly  to  a  gas  engine  or 
electric  outfit. 

30  Days 9  FREE  Trial! 

No  C.O.D — no  deposit — no  obligation.  You  try 
ft— and  your  word  goes  1  If  not  satisfactory, 
returnable  at  our  expense  after  60  milkings— 

If  satisfactory,  pay  cash  or  half  cash  —  and 

Easy  Monthly  Payments! 

We’ll  make  that  milker  pay  for  itself  every 
day  as  it  goes  along.  It’s  a  wonderful  milker 
—  simple— easy  — sanitary  — and  you'il  find  it 
out  while  you  use  it  on  free  trial. 

This  direct  rock-bottom-price,  free-trial,  easy • 
payment  offer  is  made  only  where  we  have  as 
yet  appointed  no  dealers  nor  agents  —  so. 
ACT  QUICK  while  this  cut  price  offer  lasts  t 

FREE  Book! 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog.  It’s  full 
of  important  facts— an  education  in  milk¬ 
ing  machines.  Learn  bow  to  get  the  great¬ 
est  milking  service  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Learn  also  how  you  are  completely  pro¬ 
tected  in  giving  our  machine  a  trial  on 
your  own  herd.  Send  the  coupon  today, 
(■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■a 

Burton  Pava  Cn  661  West  Lake  street 
Duriuii  rage  lo.,  Dept.  9052, Chicago, in. 

Please  Bend  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the  facta 
of  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  direct  cut 
price  offer  on  the  Page  Milker  at  $98.40  on  easy  terms. 


Name . . , 
Address, 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  LANDS.— The  State  Land 
Board  of  Califox’nia  has  for  sale  87  irrigated 
farms  at  Ballico,  near  Merced,  in  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  on  main  line  Santa  Fe  Railway.  The 
State  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  own  one  of 
these  farms,  only  requiring  5  per  cent  of  pur¬ 
chase  price,  remainder  remaining  in  semi-annual 
installments  extending  over  36 y2  years  with  5 
per  cent  interest  annually.  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  a  home  owner  on  terms  as 
favorable  as  renting.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  any  more  land  will  be  available  under 
such  generous  provisions.  Money  advanced  on 
improvements  and  dairy  stock.  Those  already 
located  very  enthusiastic;  you  can  farm  all  year 
in  California;  all  deciduous  fruits  profitably 
grown;  alfalfa  a  paying  crop,  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  for  stock  and  poultry;  many  persons  long 
some  day  to  make  their  homes  in  California, 
with  its  winterless  climate,  plenty  of  sunshine, 
seashore  and  mountains,  fertile  valleys,  paved 
highways,  very  efficient  marketing,  excellent 
schools.  State  Board’s  pamphlet,  also  Santa  Fe 
folder,  describing  San  Joaquin  Valley,  mailed 
free  on  request.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General 
Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe,  952  Railway  Ex¬ 
change,  Chicago,  Ills. 


1 


1 
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Virginia  Farm  lands  can 
be  bought  for  the  interest 
many  pay  on  mortgages. 
Mild  climate,  good  soil,  and 
nearby  markets.  (Save  freight) 
Write  for  new  Handbook  which 
gives  details  of  opportunities 
i  for  Stock  Raising,  Dairying, 
^  Fruit  Growing,  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  and  General  Farming. 

G.  W.  KOINER,  Com.  of  Agr. 
Room  152  Capita!  Bldg.,  Richmond,  Va. 


k 


CAVE  VCUD  RADNQ  fences,  posts,  rope.  etc.  Merely 

oAVli  lOUK  DAKI'Ij  use"  HOME”  brand  WOOD 
PRESERVER.  Prevents  rot.  Gallon,  #1. 

HOME  PRODUCTS,  Inc.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey  New  Y ork,  Atlantic 

City,  cash  markets.  Stocked  farms,  $1,000  up  ;  terms. 
Free  catalog.  JERSEY  AGENCY,  1S4RX  N»«»»u  St.,  N.  V.  C. 


C,rm  Cnr  Peril  near  Salisbury.  Md.  Also  good,  cheap 
Idi  III  lUr  nclll  farm  for  sale.  For  full  particulars  ad 

dreas  Samuel  P.  Woodcock,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


The  RURAL.  NEW. YORKER 


(13,  n),  Marion  Lilley  (12,  n,  r),  Alice  Phair 
(14,  d,  n),  William  Wacenske  (14,  d,  n,  z), 
William  Dolson  (9,  n,  x),  Nita  Demas  (14.  n, 
o),  Ethel  Palmer  (n,  x),  Isabel  Raitt  (13,  d, 
n),  Julia  Danforth  (10,  d,  k,  1,  n,  r,  v,  x,  z). 
Catty  Atkins  (16,  e,  n,  z),  F.  Haskins  (13,  d, 
n),  Wilda  Pinney  (n,  z),  Roy  Bergman  (11,  n, 
r,  x),  Harold  Samson  (15,  d,  n),  Lauren  Ogden 
(13).  Clara  Smith  (10,  n),  Milton  Smith  (7,  d, 
z).  Alwine  Hoff  (13,  n,  z),  Henry  Hare  (8,  d) 
Arthur  Walsh  (15,  d),  Evangeline  Fancher, 

Esther  Adams  (14,  1,  n,  r,  x),  Raoul  Mikes  (11, 
d),  Dorothy  Shaw  (16,  1,  n,  z),  Paul  Ganoung 
(12,  d),  Genevieve  Bouse  (8,  n),  Dick  Cross 
(11,  d),  Kathrine  Marsh  (10,  d),  Caroline 

Pekurney  (12,  d,  r),  John  Pekurney  (14,  d), 
Claire  Kelly  (7,  n,  r,  x,  z),  Avis  Smith  (10,  d), 
Lulu  Rhodes  (16,  r),  Mary  George  (7,  x),  Flor¬ 
ence  Law  (14,  r),  Janet  Rose  (k,  1).  Charles 
Rose  (11,  k,  1,  z),  Martha  Itatzleff  (13,  n,  r), 
Minnie  Adner  (14.  p,  r,  z),  Ruth  Griswold  (1, 
n),  Charles  Roberts  (13,  d),  Angelo  Cathino  (14, 
1),  Eva  Jaeox  (10,  d,  n,  z),  Charles  Aker  (8, 
d),  Frances  Aker  (7,  r),  Ethel  Fadden,  (15,  d, 
x,  z),  Irene  Gorr  (12,  d),  Grace  Wheat  (k,  1, 
n,  x),  Edna  Dawley  (9,  d),  Frederick  Hunziker 
(11,  d),  Irene  Mitchell  (11,  d),  Emelia  Russell 
(10,  d),  Dorothy  Mead  (16,  d),  Ruth  Joyce  (14, 

k,  1).  Ward  Blanchard  (10,  d),  Elizabeth  France 
(14,  d,  n,  r,  z),  Charles  Moore  (r),  Irmgard 
Wentzel  (14,  m,  n),  Clementine  Wentzel  (n), 
Ethel  Green  (13,  d),  Marlin  Pottfer  (12,  d,  r), 
Rose  Menzies  (d,  k,  n,  z),  Manton  Riley  (12, 
r),  Maurice  Darker  (8,  d),  Alice  Dolson  (16, 

l,  n,  z),  Charles  McCart  (8,  d),  Ella  Luoma 

(d,  n),  Gertrude  Brinkman  (11,  d,  n),  Mary 
Palmerberg  (12,  n,  x,  z).  Rose  Keegan  (9,  d), 
Esther  Corcoran  (9,  n),  Ruth  Sharpe  (11,  d, 
n,  x).  Hazel  Vandermark  (16,  d),  Harriet 

Appleby  (12,  n),  Althea  Pepper  (11,  r),  Esther 
Horning. 

North  Carolina:  Warren  Wvllie  (10,  d),  Her¬ 
bert  Wyllie  (9.  d),  Alfred  Wyllie  (13,  d),  Eliza¬ 
beth  Tillett  (15,  1,  n). 

Ohio:  Esther  Erickson  (13,  d,  e,  r),  Wilma 
Howell  (13,  n),  Mildred  Kahoun  (14,  d),  Paul¬ 
ine  Miller  (14,  d,  1,  n,  r,  v,  z),  Lawrence  Mil¬ 
ler  (10,  z),  Vernon  Miller  (8,  z),  Eleanor  Staf¬ 
ford  (11,  d,  n,  z),  Ruth  Rutter  (11.  x,  z),  Lois 
Detwiler  (14,  d,  1,  n,  x),  John  Shimek  (18. 
d,  n). 

Pennsylvania:  Vena  Parenti  (9,  n),  Letha 

Gallup  (14,  1,  n),  Gladys  Burnett  (14,  d,  n), 
Mildred  Logul  (11,  1,  n),  Catherine  Petersen 
(15,  e,  1),  Ruth  Jones  (14,  d,  n),  Frank 
Benassulti  (14,  1,  n),  John  Reynolds  (16,  <!, 
r),  Elinor  Dibble  (13,  d,  n),  Anna  Larson  (12, 
d,  n),  Chester  Foster  (14,  o),  Margaret  Fara- 
baugh  (1,  n,  x),  David  Alwine  (14,  n),  Clarice 
Kerr  (14,  n),  Joseph  Eniiok  (12,  d,  n),  Maereta 
Hershey  (12,  n,  x,  z),  Ruth  Ricker  < 9) ,  Morton 
Adams  (12,  n),  Clarence  Sehriver  (13),  Maurice 
Schoek  (13,  d,  m,  n),  Mary  Kulp  (11),  Martha 
Horst  (13,  n,  r.  z),  Sadie  Hower  (13,  n).  Ber¬ 
tram  Budeman  (d),  Edna  Meyer  (10,  d),  Gladys 
Meyer  (14,  d,  x,  z),  Martha  Albert  (11,  d), 
Eleanor  Johnson  (d,  n,  r,  x),  Ruth  Coulter  (12, 
I),  Angemae  West  (1),  Hermon  Eaton  (16,  h, 
d,  n),  Nettie  Stull  (12,  1.  n,  x,  z),  Elsie  Bross- 
man  (e,  1,  n),  Velma  Owens  (12,  n),  Verna 
Spangler  (9,  n),  Maurice  White  (12,  d). 

Rhode  Island:  Theresa  Matthew's  (10,  d,  x), 
Gertrude  Matthews  (14,  d),  George  Kent  (12, 
d,  r),  Louise  Judge  (10,  1,  z),  James  Lees  (d). 

Tennessee:  Silas  Merritt  (15,  d). 

Vermont:  Caroline  Eddy  (1),  Joseph  Laporte 
(10,  d),  Katherine  Snyder  (9,  z),  Agnes  Shaw 
(13,  d,  n,  x). 

Virginia:  Jack  Faddy  (10,  1,  n,  z),  Helen 
Hockman  (8,  n),  Dorothy  Ilockman  (9,  n),  Vir¬ 
ginia  Simpson  (1,  n),  Mary  Umbaugh,  Bertram 
Jones  (13,  d,  1),  Frances  Winner  (r),  Ella  Dove 
(1),  Mary  Cake  (12,  n). 

West  Virginia:  Glemia  Long  (d),  Holland 
Clem  (1),  Mary  Oates  (13,  d,  n),  Wilbur  Kid- 
ney  (12,  s),  Maude  Runner  (1),  Russell  Runner 
(13,  d,  n),  Margaret  Wright  (14,  d),  Edith 
Wright  (11,  d),  Hattie  Whiteman  (n),  Dencie 
Harold. 

Wisconsin:  Merle  Bushnell  (14,  d  r) 

Frances  Ellison  (8). 

State  Unknown:  Jennie  Van  Camp  (1©,  d). 
Myra  Lloyd  (13,  x).  " 


We  Are  Left  in  the  Air 

Here  is  something  we  want  you  to  read 
and  think  jabout.  Not  long  ago  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  rather  pathetic  letter  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  A  young  man  and  his  wife,  from 
Central  New  York,  found  themselves 
stranded  in  a  California  town.  They 
were  farmers,  and  knew  how  to  run  a 
general-purpose  farm,  but  were  unable  to 
find  any  suitable  job  in  the  West.  They 
were  homesick  and  discouraged,  and  de¬ 
sired  to  come  back  East.  They  had 
money  enough  to  bring  them  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West,  and  what  they  wanted  was  a 
job  on  some  good  farm  in  Illinois  or 
some  nearby  State.  Could  we  not  find 
them  a  job?  It  seemed  like  a  worthy 
case,  find  we  sent  the  letter  to  the  Prairie 
Farmer,  as  being  near  the  desired  loca¬ 
tion,  That  paper  generously  printed  the 
facts,  and  immediately  received  numerous 
calls  for  this  man’s  services.  There  was 
a  good  demand  for  him.  Yet  when  this 
help  was  extended,  no  reply  was  made. 
Our  letters,  sent  to  the  address  given, 
were  returned  unopened.  We  consider 
that  this  man  wrote  his  letter  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  homesickness.  Perhaps  a  little 
later  he  got  another  job  and  went  away 
to  some  new  address  without  notifying 
us.  We  put  the  machinery  in  motion  for 
him,  and  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer  got  him  an  opportunity 
for  a  job.  Now  you  can  imagine  the 
position  he  has  placed  us  all  in.  We 
are  here  to  try  to  help  our  readers,  butj> 
what  can  we  do  when  people  act  in  this 
way? 


A  tremendous  catch  of  fish,  nearly 
S.000.000  pounds,  was  landed  at  Prince 
Rupert,  B.  C.,  during  the  month  of  July. 
Nearly  6,000.000  pounds  was  salmon. 
The  bulk  of  the  salmon  catch  was  taken 
directly  to  canneries  in  the  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert  districts,  but  they,  being  taxed  to 
capacity,  were  unable  to  handle  such 
quantities  and  thousands  of  pounds  of 
fish  were  thrown  away  during  the  month. 
Over  2.000.000  pounds  of  halibut,  floun¬ 
der  and  cod  were  netted. 


“I  set  out  to  build  a  farm 
engine  that  would  have  every 
feature  the  farmer  wanted 
and  none  he  didn’t  want.  It 
nas  now  been  on  the  market 
six  years.  Thousands  of  sat¬ 
isfied  users  tell  me  I’ve  suc¬ 
ceeded.  I’m  proud  to  have 
this  engine  bear  my  name.” 

— A.  Y.  Edwards. 


EDWARDS 

ENGINE 


Try  ThisjRemarkable  Engine 

There  is  no  other  farm  engine  like  it.  Simple 
.in  construction  and  easy  to  operate.  It  is  only 
T  .  one  engine, yet  it  takes  the  place  of  six  engines. 

It  will  give  from  l1/^  to  6  H.  P.,  yet  it  is  so  light  that  two  men  can  carry 
it  easily.  Set  it  anywhere  and  put  it  to  work.  Change  power  as  needed. 

It  is  a  6  H.  P.  when  you  need  6,  or  1  y2  H.  P.  when  you  need  only  IV2,  or 
any  power  in  between.  Fuel  con-  Frank  FoelU  of  Cologne.  New  Jersey,  says: 
sumption  in  proportion  to  power  used  “It’s  a  great  pleasure  to  own  an  Edwards 
and  remarkably  low  at  all  times  e/lgin<r  1  run  a  wood  saw,  cement  mixer. 
Adjustment  from  one  power  to  another  is  thl:eshlnK'  machine,  etc.  Do  work  for  my 
instantaneous.  It  is  many  engines  in  one.  no,ShbTors-  hasy  to  move  around  and  easy  to 
Operates  with  kerosene  or  gasoline.  Easy  1  would  not  have  any  other- 

starting,  no  cranking.  Low  factory  price _  Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Manitoulan  Island. 

now  lower  than  before  the  war.  The  great-  Ontario,  says:  “Have  given  my  Edwards 
est  gas  engine  value  on  the  market  And  you  three  years'  steady  work  and  like  it  fine-, 
can  prove  all  of  these  statements  to  your  own  14  uses  very  little  fuel.  I  run  a  28-inch  cord 


ensilage  cutter,  line  shaft  for  shop,  churn, 
washer,  separator  and  pump.  Have  had  ten 
other  engines  and  the  Edwards  beats  them  all.” 
r  r>/_ j,,  r  tt  »r  .  ,  Kurt  Kruger,  of  New  Brighton,  Minn.,  says: 

-_Ne™  York,  says:  “I  run  a  30-inch  wood  saw,  8-inch  feed 


cost  or  obligation. 

What  Farmers  Say 


a  washer,  a  pump,  and  a  grinder,  and  it  sure  ^awards  for  general  farm  work. 

runs  them  fine.  It  has  perfect  running  bal-  P  I’C©  Trial  Offer 

ance,  and  it  sets  quiet  anywhere  ”  Now — we  want  to  prove  our  claims  to  you. 

7  .  We  want  to  send  you  an  Edwards  engine  for 

“l U’  of/?pokall.e'  Washington,  says:  absolutely  free  trial.  Just  send  us  your  name 
t  as  given  entire  satisfaction.  Furnishes  and  address  and  we  will  send  immediately 
steadier  power  than  my  old  engine  which  complete  details  about  the.  Edwards  engine 

weighed  twl<je  as  much.  It  is  portable,  and  about  our  remarkable  free  offer.  No  cost 

adaptabte  and  free  from  vibration.  If  I  sold  or  obligation.  Write  now. 

J"y today*  1  would  order  another  The  Edwards  Motor  Co.,  612  Main  Street, 
tomorrow. Springfield,  Ohio, 


w  Sent  on  Trial 
Upward « /bneiiico/rt  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


9A 

m  MUM  Thousands  in  Use 

tigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skim- 
maatm  BBH  rning  separator  only  $24.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 

flHBH  BHESEga  c^ose^y-  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different 

from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced,  large 
oapacity  machines.  Bowl  Is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  you.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  our — 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  email,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  sent 
froo  on  request,  is  a  most  complete,  elaborate  and  interesting  book  on  cream  separators.  Western 
orders  filled  from  Western,  points.  Write  today  for  catalog  oud  see  our  big  money  saving 
proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075  Bainbridge,  N.Y, 


CX-./M1I1 

7$ 

Where  Is  He  Lame? 
Can  He  Be  Cured? 


UR  FREE  96  page  Save -The-Horse  BOOK,  will 
tell  you  99  times  out  of  100.  It  ia  the  “last  word” 
in  helping  you  to  locate,  understand  and  treat  every 
kind  of  lameness.  This  unique  BOOK  cost  hundreds 
of  dollars  but  is  absolutely  FREE  to  you. 

SAVETheHORSE 


R la  IcAford's 

CALF  MEAL 

Write  for  chart  No.  C-29,  "How  to 
Feed  Calves,”  giving  important 
authoritative  information  for 
farmers.  Sent  you  FREE. 

BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 
Waukegan  over  122  years  ***• 


HIT  A  V#  PC  ls  y°ur  own  horse  afflicted? 

w  Ei  O  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 

Money  back  it  not  satisfactory 

ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

NEWTON’S 

A  veterinary's  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  JloiiS- 
Heaves,  Coughs,  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expelier. 
Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 
by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


la  sold  with  a  signed  Money-Back  Guarantee  to  Cure 
SPAVIN,  Ringbone.Thoropin,  or,— Shoulder,  Knee, 
Ankle.  Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease.  After  everything 
else  has  failed  it  has  cured  the  most  serious  chronic 
cases.  Over  350,000  satisfied  users. 

It  costa  you  nothing  for  the  most  serviceable  FREE 
BOOK  on  lameness  ever  printed,  expert  veterinary 
advice  and  sample  of  Guarantee.  No  obligation, 
all  FREE.  Don't  fail  to  write  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  324  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid  


MINERAL?* 
COMPOUND 

&wFOR 

Booklet 

Free  _  _ 

83  Pkg.  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  he.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


7  Big  Special  Features 


First — All  Gears  running  in  oil. 
Second — Easy  to  change  length  of  cut 
Third — All  steel  frame  construction. 


GEHL 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


Fourth— Adjustable  main  shaft  bearing. 
Fifth — Steel  Boiler  Plate  Flywheel  ar¬ 
ranged  for  two  or  three  knives. 

Sixth — Low  power  requirements. 
Seventh — Absolutely  self-feeding  due 
to  automatic  feeding  device. 

Needs  No  Man  at  Feed  Table 

Gehl  cutters  are  furnished  in  both  fly  wheel 
and  cylinder  types — either  will  reduce  cost  of 
silo  filling  and  make  more  profit  for  you. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  catalog. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

432  So.  Water  St.,  West  Bend,  Wis.  ice 
Globe  Silo  Co.,  Agents,  Unadiila,  N.  Y. 
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Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse 


1  spent  SO 
years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  Pan-a-ce-a. 
Gilbert  Hess 
M.D..  D.V.S. 


VIGOROUS 

BREEDERS 

STRONG  CHICKS 

Mating  time  is  the  time  that  your 
breeders  should  be  in  the  pink  of 
condition 

— so  that  they  can  impart  health  and 
vigor  to  their  offspring — the  chicks. 
Begin  now  to  condition  your  breeders. 

Feed 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

Then  you  get  chicks  that  are  strong  and 
livable. 

Chicks  that  can  resist  the  attacks  of  dis¬ 
ease — the  little-chick  ailments. 

Pan-a-ce-a  is  not  a  stimulant,  mark  you — 
it’s  a  tonic  that  does  its  good  work  nature’s 
way.  It  insures  fertile  eggs  for  hatching. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have. 
There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock. 

100  bens,  the  I2-lb.  pkg.  200  hens,  the  25-lb.  pail 
60  hens,  the  5-lb.  pkg.  500  hens,  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  fewer  hens,  there  is  a  smaller  package. 
GUARANTEED 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES,  Peach  Carriers,  Ber¬ 
ry  Crates,  Onion  Crates,  Baskets  of 
all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Packages.  All  these  contain¬ 
ers  are  in  as  good  as  new  condition 
and  ready  for  instant  use.  Carlot  Shipments— Our  Spe¬ 
cialty.  Let  Us  Quote  Tou— That's  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
Btock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds.  B.P.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  1«0%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
“All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE. 


GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


Always  Gives  Best  Results 

Satisfied  and  enthusiastic  U6ers  of  STRUVEN’S 
FISH  MEAL  have  written  us  many  letters  of 
appreciation.  STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL  is  mada 
from  fresh,  whole  fish,  finely  ground,  and  rich  in 
necessary  proteins  and  minerals  for  well-balanced 
feeding.  Write  i  oday  for  your  copy  of  our  valuable 
feeding  information,  EI1EE. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MOR-CHIX 

INCUBATOR 

Write  today  for  FREE  catalog 
incubators,  brooders  and 
poultry  supplies. 
MOR-CHIX  CO.,  Dept.  5 
Ouincv.  Illinois 


PRODUCTION-BRED  BREEDING  STOCK,  HATCHING  EGGS  AND 
BABY  CHICKS  FROM  PRODUCTION-BRED  STOCK. 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  interesting  article  by  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  of  Cornell 
University.  Tells  about  the  Association.  Contains  list  of  254  members  and  breeders 

of  nine  varieties  of  poultry. 

Address:  CLARA  W.  HASTINGS,  Secretary,  N.  Main  St.,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


Rosemont  specializes  in  the  popular 
business  breeds  We  have  one  which  will 
meet  your  wishes.  LEGHORNS,  White. 
Ituff.  Brown,  Black — ANCONAS.  Mottled 
— R  I.  REDS,  Single  and  Rose  Comb— 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  Barred.  White— 
WYANDOTTES,  White. 


The  new  Rosemont  Catalog— in  colors— 
is  beautiful  and  instructive.  Write  for 
your  copy  now.  It’t  FREE. 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Drawer  4  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


“The  Flower  of  the  Season's  Chicks ” 

Choose  the  famous  Rosemont  Chicks  and  have  no  regrets.  Rosemont 
customers  order  year  after  year  because  these  husky,  healthy  chicks  live  and  grow 
and  at  maturity  are  beautiful,  productive  and  profitable.  Bred  from  extra  choice 
flocks  of  business  birds.  Quality  high— price  moderate. 


THE  HENYARD 


Dimensions  of  Brooder  House 

I  am  building  chicken-house  12x60  ft., 
and  want  to  add  a  brooder-house.  I  have 
a  brooder  with  canopv  52  in.  in  diameter 
to  take  care  of  about  1.000  chicks.  What 
size  brooder-house  would  be  advisable,  and 
how  near  the  main  building  can  I  build 
with  safety  to  the  chicks?  A.  E.  B. 

Ardsley,  N.  Y. 

If  you  haven’t  gone  too  far  with  it  to 
make  a  change  in  dimensions  feasible, 
make  your  poultry-house  at  least  18  ft. 
deep;  20  would  be  better.  The  narrow 
houses  cost  more  to  build  than  deep  ones 
having  the  same  floor  space,  more  ma¬ 
terial  being  required  iu  the  walls,  and 
they  are  not  as  comfortable  for  the  occu¬ 
pants.  With  open-front  ventilation  in 
practically  universal  use,  the  long,  nar¬ 
row  houses'  have  gone  out  of  vogue ; 
18x40,  or  20x86  is  far  better  than  12x60. 

A  movable  brooder-house  is  better  than 
a  fixed  one,  and  1.000  chicks  are  too  many 
to  keep  in  one  flock,  even  if  you  can 
well  get  that  number  of  the  same  age. 
Two  8x12  portable  houses,  each  with  a 
stove  for  500-chick  capacity,  will  give 
you  better  results  than  a  large  building 
designed  to  hold  1.000  chicks,  though  you 
can  place  a  larger  number  in  any  size 
of  building  that  you  care  to  put  up.  It 
would  be  still  better  to  divide  a  flock  of 
1.000  chicks-  into  three,1  and  give  each 
flock  a  separate  building.  Chicks  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages  should  not  be  placed  together, 
and  the  smaller  the  flock  the  better  the 
opportunities  for  equal  and  satisfactory 
development.  If  you  have  land  upon 
which  to  move  brooder-houses  about,  don’t 
build  a  permanent  house  near  the  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  old  fowls.  M.  B.  D. 


Stone  Henhuose 

Will  you  tell  me  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  a  henhouse  built  of  stone, 
or  at  least  three  sides  stone,  the  front 
being  frame  and  glass?  H. 

Homer  City,  Pa. 

If  the  poultry-house  can  be  built  more 
cheaply  of  stone,  that,  of  course,  is  one 
advantage,  and  if  the  artistic  effect  of 
stone  is  desired,  that  would  be  another  ; 
it  is  a  common  belief,  however,  that  a 
stone  building  is  colder  and  more  damp 
in  the  Winter  than  one  of  wood,  and  cold 
and  dampness  are  not  to  be  desired  in  a 
building  for  fowls.  While,  I  have  had  no 
personal  experience  with  stone  buildings. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  some 
reason  iu  this  objection.  Stones,,  of  course, 
are  not  colder  than  wood  when  exposed  to 
the  same  temperature,  but  they  are  better 
conductors  of  heat,  and  so  feel  colder, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
dissipate  what  animal  heat  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  bodies  of  the  fowls  more 
rapidly  than  wood,  and  thus  actually 
make  a  colder  interior.  At  any  rate, 
moisture  condenses  in  the  form  of  “frost” 
upon  stone  walls  more  readily  than  it  does 
upon  wood,  and  it  would  require  better 
ventilation  to  keep  them  dry. 

On  the  other  hand,  poultry -houses  are 
often  built  of  concrete  blocks  and  of  hol¬ 
low  tiles,  and  are  found  very  satisfactory. 
Such  walls  have  air  spaces  in  the  blocks, 
and  these  doubtless  help.  Without  more 
definite  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  I 
now  possess,  my  preference  would  be  for 
wooden  walls,  and  I  should  expect  a  poul¬ 
try-house  built  with  them  to  be  more 
easily  kept  dry  and  comfortable.  If  any 
of  our  readers  know  that  a  stone  building, 
properly  ventilated,  is  as  satisfactory  as 
a  wooden  one.  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
them  tell  us  about  it.  M.  B.  D. 


Elevated  Poultry-house 

I  am  thinking  of  building  henhouse 
50  ft.  long.  18  ft.  wide,  no  foundation, 
just  posts  2  ft.  from  ground  ;  board  floor, 
glass  on  three  sides  at  bottom ;  use  a 
scratching  pen  underneath  the  house.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  the  lumber  for 
this  would  cost ;  also  do  you  think  this 
a  good  plan?  I  have  one  of  this  kind 
now ;  small,  but  had  satsfaetory  results. 

Teaneek.  N.  J.  k.  a.  c. 

I  see  no  occasion  for  glass  in  three 
sides  of  such  a  poultry-house,  as  if  it 
faces  the  south,  or  south  aud  east,  plenty 
of  light  and  air  can  be  secured  from  one 
side  and  the  other  three  may  be  airtight 
for  wai’mth. 

If  you  have  a  small  boy  in  the,  family 
who  can  crawl  under  the  building  for 
eggs,  a  height  of  2  ft.  from  the  ground 
would  be  satisfactory.  A  building  on 
posts  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  cats 
or  a  dog  to  keep  rats  from  living  there, 
the  disadvantage  of  making  a  catch-all 
for  rubbish,  and,  of  course,  no  opportunity 

offered  to  renew  the  earth  after  it  be¬ 
comes  soiled  or  infected  by  long  use. 

I  cannot  advise  you  as  to  the  cost  of 
such  a  building,  since  this  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  how  elaborate  you  wish  to 
make  it  and  what  material  and  labor  cost 
locally.  If  you  wish  a  simple  building  for 
utility  only,  it  may  cost  much  less  than 
one  built  to  ornament  the  landscape. 

M.  B.  D. 


“Well,  little  chap,”  said  the  stranger  in 
the  family,  picking  up  one  of  the  children, 
“what  are  you  going  to  be  when  you  are 
a  man?”  “Muffin'.”  said  tfie  child.  “Noth¬ 
ing?  Why  so?”  asked  the  stranger.  “Be¬ 
cause,”  replied  the  child.  “I’m  a  little 
girl.” — Credit  Lost. 


Biggest  Hatches 

Strong  Chicks 

That’s  what  you’ll  get  with  a  Cham¬ 
pion  Belle  City  Hatching  Outfit.  My 
Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts”  tells 
how— gives  newest  ideas  and  quick- 


13” 


95  140-Egg  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Double  W alls  F ibre  Board  —  Hot- Water  Cop¬ 
per  Tank — Self-Regulated  Safety  Lamp  — 
Thermometer  &  Holder— EggLTester— Deep 
Nursery.  $6.95  buys  140-Chick  Both  only 

Hot- Water  Double-Walled  Brooder  g'25 

Express  Prepaid 

East  of  the  Rockies 
allowed  to  points  beyond. 

With  this  Guaranteed 
Hatching  Outfit  and  my 
Guide  Hook  for  setting 
up  and  operating  you  can 
make  a  biff  income.  You 
can  also  easily  share  in  my 

$  1 OOO  in  Gold 

Without 
tion.  Save 
Now— or  write 

It 

story.-JIm 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48,  Radne,  Wis. 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop¬ 
per  tanks— double  walls— dead 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 
Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 


140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  •  $17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood — last  a  lifetime.  Positively 
the  best  value  on  the  market  today.  Order  the  size  you 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don’t  buy 
until  you  get  our  new  1923  catalog.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Cept.134  Racine,  Wis. 


\40/ncuf<}toj/  Only 


I38-5 


Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered 
with  galvanized 
iron,  double  walls,  air 
space  between,  built 
to  last  for  years;  deep, 
chick  nursery,  hot  water  beat, 
copper  tanks.  Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to  run,  freight  paid.  _ 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  IncubatorCo-.Box  o.S  Racine.Wix. 


EUREKA 

Colony  Broodier 

(Jse  it  30  days  at  our  expense.  You 
take  no  risk.  Burns  coal  or  natural 
gas.  Easy  to  operate. 
Write  for  booklet 
and  prices. 


JAMES  R 


L  WOTHERSPOON 

Inc. 

Box  244,  Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 


MARVEL  BROODERS 


I 


’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Write  lor  1923  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof:  also,  ventilator  above  the  swiuging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis  is  equipping  his  farm  with,  at  Davis- 
ville,  Rhode  Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St..  Randolph.  Mass. 


Read  the  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  T,7ai 25c 

Our  32nd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers,  national  reputation.  Send  25c 
today  for  6  mos.  trial.  Trial  sub.  and  free  premium  offers. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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LICE  MAKE  SCRUBS  OF  COWS  OR  HENS 


There’s  no  use  expecting  real  profits 
from  cows  or  poultry  if  you  permit  lice  to 
feed  on  the  animals  that  you  must  look 
to  for  your  returns. 

Why  not  learn  this  winter — RIGHT 
NOW — how  easy  it  is  to  kill  every  louse 
on  your  farm.  You  can  really  do  this 
with  surprising  ease  and  at  slight  expense. 
Graylawn  Farm  Louse-Chase  has  taken 
the  dread  of  lice  from  thousands  of  far¬ 
mers.  Just  a  little  of  this  clean,  harm¬ 
less  powder  will  kill  every  louse  and  mite 
on  the  worst  infested  animal.  Necessary 
only  to  sprinkle  on  certain  parts,  as  di¬ 
rected,  from  handy  sifter  can,  to  make 
a  quick,  thorough  clean-up.  Sounds  too 
easy  to  he  true — but  we  not  only  guarantee 
to  return  your  money  if  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied,  but  will  pay  10%  more  for  your 
trouble. 

We  can  make  this  guarantee  because 
Louse-Chase  makes  good  every  claim. 
Equally  effective  on  cattle,  horses,  swine, 
or  poultry.  Kills  ticks  on  sheep  without 
staining  the  wool. 

LET  HENS  TREAT  THEMSELVES 

Just  put  Louse-Chase  in  dusting  boxes 
and  the  lice  will  have  to  go.  They  can¬ 
not  live  where  Louse-Chase  is.  Try  it 
now,  and  have  clean,  profitable  hens. 

Used  by  leading  agricultural  colleges 
and  big  breeders.  Large  farm  size  pack¬ 
age  $1.00;  poultry  size  60c.  If  dealer  is 
not  supplied,  order  direct. 


Use  Graylawn  Farm  Scab-Chase 
for  skin  diseases,  scabies,  etc. 
$1.60  and  76c  packages. 


THE  GRAYLAWN  GUARANTEE 

lour  money  back— plus  10%— If  not  satisfied 


Graylawn  Farms,  Inc. 
Dept.  J.  Newport.  Vt. 


IPUSECHASE 


BEFORE  you  buy  a  silo,  send 
for  literature  and  prices  on 
Crasco,  steel  rodded  Silos. 
They  are  the  result  of  many  years 
of  silo  building.  Made  of  strong, 
selected  tongue  and  grooved 
stock. 


Craine  bail  hinged  refrigerator  doors 
insure  tight  closing  and  easy  open¬ 
ing.  Craine  door  front  ladder  built  for 
convenience. 

Made  by  builders 
of  famous  Craine 
Triple  Wall  Silos 
for  those  who  want 
a  single  wall  silo  at 
lower  cost. 


CRAINE  SILO  CO. 


Box  160 


Norwich,  New  York 


“  Porta  Power  ”  &  Y our  Car 

Saws  wood— Runs  all  machin¬ 
ery.  Willnotharm  car  or  tires. 
Qet  Pamphlet.  Price  $23. 

■  .  H.  GRAY,  Distributer 
Saranac  Lake  New  York 


fnn  GENUINE  CHAMPION  Improves  Milk  Quality  " 

Cools  milk  —  removes  odors  —  halts  germ 
/|THr  growth— stops  waste  and  loss— saves  its  low 
lifKs  oost  in  one  week.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
JM IHV  supply  you,  write  forfree  folder.  CHAMPION 
mm  W  SHEET  METAL  CO  ,  Inc  (Successor  to  Cham 
plon  Milk  Cooler  Co.),  Dopt.  K,  Cortland,  N.V 


DELICIOUS  “  HOTEL  BLEND” 


Direct  from  A  In  5-lb.  Lots 

Wholesale  <X  J,  -  Bean  or 
Roaster  w  w  ID.  Ground 

lent  Parcel  Po»t  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  your 
Check,  Moaey  Order  or  Cash. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  Eat.  82  year. 
8S6-289  Washington  Street,  New  York  City 


Tho  MJRAL  NEW-YORKER 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

While  the  North  is  still  buried  unusu¬ 
ally  deep  in  snowdrifts,  the  farmers  in 
South  Texas  are  tending  their  trans¬ 
planted  onions  and  giving  to  early  po¬ 
tatoes  the  first  irrigation  and  cultivation. 
The  Florida  potato  crop  is  also  under 
way,  melons  are  being  planted,  and  such 
hardy  crops  as  cabbage  and  lettuce  are 
moving  to  market  actively.  A  great  deal 
of  plowing  is  being  done  from  Virginia 
southward.  Most  of  the  numerous  Winter 
storms  have  been  rain  instead  of  snow, 
south  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  season  in 
the  South  is  earlier  than  usual.  Most 
parts  of  the  West  have  had  too  little 
snow  to  protect  the  grain  crops  from 
freezing  and  thawing,  but  the  damage 
seems  limited  in  extent  and  not  as  yet  a 
serious  matter. 

PROGRESS  IN  TRUCK  RAISING 

Aside  from  the  heavy  snowfall  in  the 
Northeast,  the  Winter  has  been  mild. 
Too  early  blooming  of  fruit  trees  is  feared 
in  some  parts  of  the  South.  An  early 
season  is  seldom  good  for  the  fruit  crops. 
Peaches  in  Texas  are  in  (full  bloom. 
Texas  is  doing  her  best  to  become  a  sec¬ 
ond  and  larger  California,  going  in  heavily 
for  truck  and  small  fruits  under  irriga¬ 
tion  and  striving  to  improve  the  grade  of 
the  output.  The  section  that  used  to  he 
marked  “staked  plains’’  on  the  old  school 
maps  is  becoming  a  truck  garden,  watered 
from  deep-flowing  wells.  Along  the  south¬ 
ern  border  of  the  State  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  and  several  smaller  irrigated  sec¬ 
tions  are  shipping  an  increasing  quantity 
and  variety  of  Winter  produce.  Onions, 
melons,  tomatoes,  cabbage  and  spinacli 
have  been  the  specialties,  but  strawber¬ 
ries,  peaches  and  lettuce  are  becoming 
important.  Vigorous  efforts  and  plans 
are  being  made  to  raise,  grade  and  pack 
cantaloupes  according  to  the  California 
standard.  The  pressure  of  new  truck- 
raising  sections  early  and  late  makes  it 
harder  for  the  Northern  growers  to  ob¬ 
tain  profit  by  producing  crops  out.  of  sea¬ 
son.  Excellent  head  lettuce  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  crowding  the  hothouse  product, 
and  even  the  late  Fall  crop  is  threatened 
by  mountain-grown  lettuce. 

VEGETABLK  MARKETS  WEAK 

The  produce  markets  show  the  usual 
Winter  steadiness,  although  potatoes 
have  sagged  off  further  in  some  markets. 
Potatoes  are  so  far  down  that  some  West¬ 
ern  farmers  figured  it  would  have  been 
money  in  the  pocket  not  to  have  dug  the 
crop.  Some  of  them  from  Nebraska  west¬ 
ward  did  leave  their  potatoes  in  the 
ground.  Eastern  farmers  will  watch  with 
a  good  deal  of  interest  to  see  how  much 
potato  acreage  these  hard-bitten  West¬ 
erners  will  have  courage  to  plant  this 
season. 

Onion  markets  continued  weak  on  ac¬ 
count  of  heavy  imports  from  Spain  and 
the  poor  quality  of  stored  domestic  onions 
late  in  the  season.  Some  markets  are 
off  $1  from  the  highest  reached  in  early 
Winter.  Good  cabbage  still  brings  $30 
to  $40  per  ton  in  the  cities,  and  more  in  j 
small  lots. 

APPLES  IN  BRITISH  MARKETS 

The  British  apple  market  slumped  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  part  of  February,  owing  to 
liberal  supplies,  especially  those  of  West¬ 
ern  boxed  apples  rather  too  ripe  for  suc¬ 
cessful  export.  The  general  range  of 
Eastern  apples  is  $4.50  to  $6.50  per  bbl., 
including  leading  varieties  and  grades,  in 
London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  It  is 
something  of  a  joke  on  our  English  cus¬ 
tomers  to  be  paying  more  for  Ben  Davis 
than  for  Newtowns  and  other  choice 
kinds,  but  old  Ben  stands  late  shipment 
and  knocking  about  the  markets  better 
than  any  of  them.  England  has  taken  a 
liberal  supply  of  American  apples  this 
season,  greatly  to  the  relief  and  benefit 
of  the  markets  here. 

Fresh  orchard  fruits  in  full  variety  will 
soon  fill  the  big  markets  nearly  all  the 
year,  if  South  America  and  Africa  keep 
on  with  fruit  production  as  they  have 
begun.  Chile  and  Argentina  have  some 
good  fruit,  and  are  trying  to  raise  more, 
but  they  have  much  to  learn  in  packing 
and  grading.  South  Africa  has  learned 
the  business  of  shipping  plums  and 
peaches  of  choicest  pack  and  quality,  and 
seems  in  line  to  capture  the  Winter  mar¬ 
ket  here  and  in  Europe.  The  choicest 
Varieties  of  fresh  fruits  from  the  South¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  reach  our  markets  at 
about  the  time  the  domestic  supply  is 
beginning  to  give  out.  G.  B.  F. 


Weight  of  Jersey  Black  Giants 

Several  readers  have  asked  how  large 
the  Jersey  Black  Giants  will  grow.  What 
is  the  record  weight?  M.  L.  Chapman, 
secretary  of  the  Jersey  Black  Giant  So¬ 
ciety,  says  that  he  has  seen  a  Black  Giant 
cock  which  weighed  14  lbs.  This  bird 
was  vigorous  and  in  good  condition.  The 
largest  cockerel  of  which  we  have  record 
was  a  bird  grown  in  New  Jersey,  which 
weighed  1314  lbs.  Cockerels  weighing 
from  11  to  1214  lbs.  are  not  uncommon. 
The  standard  weight  for  the  Jersey  Black 
Giants  is  8  lbs.  for  pullets,  10  lbs.  for 
hens,  11  lbs.  for  cockerels,  and  13  lbs.  for 
mature  males.  Young  capons  will  average 
about  10  lbs.  as  grown  in  New  Jersey. 
There  have  been  cases  where  young  capons 
reached  12  lbs.,  and  there  is  a  reliable 
report  of  one  old  capon  which  reached 
a  weight  of  18  lbs.  and  a  few  ounces. 


MARTINSON  MFG.  CO. 

305  Lincoln  Bldg.,  DULUTH,  MINN 
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This  record  was  established  at  Official  Land  Clearing 
Demonstration  by  the  WHEELBARROW  STUMP 
PULLER — one  man  doing  all  of  the  work  of  operating 
machine  and  hitching  cable  to  stumps. 


THIRTY  DAY 
MONEY  BACK 
FREE  TRIAL 


Wi 


MARTINSON  III 

HEELBARROW 

STUMP  PULLER? ▼ 


POWERFUL 

AND 

SPEEDY 


Prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  the 
Wheelbarrow  Stump  Puller  does 
all  we  claim.  Use  it  on  your  own 
stumps  in  your  own  way  for  30  days. 
Guaranteed  against  breakage  for  3 
years,  FLAW  or  NO  FLAW. 

TERMS:  $10.00  DOWN,  A  YEAR 
TO  PAY  BALANCE 

The  WHEELBARROW 
STUMP  PULLER  costs 
no  more  than  others. 
Write  today 

for  catalog. 


Power  and  Speed  controlled  by 
shifting  a  lever.  Light  and  strong; 
made  of  highest  quality  steel.  Cable 
has  tensile  strength  of  23  tons. 
Operated  by  one  man — no  horses, 
no  help  required.  Built  into  a  sturdy 
wheelbarrow  frame  for  easy  moving. 


"I  know  that  I  saved  the  price 
of  my  Martinson  Stump  Puller  on 
the  first  10  1-2  acres  cleared  with 
it.’" — Theodore  Anderson,  War- 
road,  Minn. 


MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 

CUTS  DOWN  FEED  BILLS 


grow  on 


A  ton  of  MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  will 
the  average,  two  tons  of  good  clover  hay. 

Two  tons  of  good  clover  hay  are  equivalent,  in  feed¬ 
ing  value,  to  two  tons  of  bran. 

Use  MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  to  grow  good  clover 
hay  and  cut  down  your  feed  bills — 

AND  DON’T  FORGET— 

These  two  tons  of  good  clover  hay  have  put  two 
tons  of  Plant  Roots — Fertilizer  Material — into  your 
soil.  This  is  why  you  get  better  crops  following 
clover. 
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^CALCITE  BRAND~V 


MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 


NOVtW  99%  PURE 


"  MICHIGAN"  u  the  only  Agricultural  Limestone  thoroughly  washed  and  dried  betore 
pulverizing.  It  contains  no  foreign  waste  material  and  is  guaranteed  over  99 fo  (  arbonate. 

Michigan  Limestone  &  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Largest  Agricultural  Limestone  Mill  in  the  World. 


Capacity  1800  Tons  Per  Day 


To  meet  the  b!(r  demand  for  metal  silos,  as  a 
substitute  for  masonry  silos  we  offer  the  new¬ 
est,  most  improved,  most  sensible  and  satis¬ 
factory  and  least  expensive  metal  silo  on  the 
market. 

The  silo  without  a  fault,  with  15  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  silo  manufacturers  built  into  them, 
made  of  rust  proof  metal,  has  airtight,  leak- 
proof  joints,  continuous  doors,  hinges,  latch 
and  ladders  on  doors,  smooth  inside  walls, 
and  other  construction  features  not  found 
in  others. 

Best  and  Cheapest 

Cheapest  in  first  cost,  cheapest  in  upkeep, 
best  in  service,  can’t  crack  or  crumble.  Ab¬ 
solutely  fireproof,  not  affected  by  ensilage 
acids,  no  spoiled  ensilage  from  freezing,  it’s 
the  100%  metal  silo  for  less  money  than  you 
would  pay  for  the  ordinary  kind.  Write  for 
free  literature,  prices,  terms,  construction 
details.  Address 

WESTERN  SILO  COMPANY. 

310  Mitchell  Bldg.  Springfield.  Ohio 


HUD 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 

A  complete  line  which  gives  you  a  full 
range  of  designs— individually  operated 
or  lever  operated  stanchions;  swinging 
or  rigid  sure  stops ;  etc.  Pick  what  you 
want  and  have  your  bam  the  way  you 
want  it.  Don’t  wait  to  build,  equip 
your  old  bam. 

Hudson  Barn  Equipment  is  designed  to  sat¬ 
isfy  every  purse.  It  is  backed  by  the  most 
rigid  guarantee. 

Stalls 

Stanchions 
Pens 

Drinking  Cups 

Litter  Carriers 

Feed  Trucks 

Hay  Carriers 

Write  for  free  catalog  and 
name  of  your  Home-Town 
Hudson  Dealer. 

HUDSON  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  383  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Certified 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  fowls  registered 
and  sealed  banded  by  a  State  Expert.  The  selection 
was  based  on  exceptional  production,  size,  vigor  and 
beauty  of  type.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


f WILSON’S  & S;  LEGHORNS** 

All  2  and  3-year-old  non  getting  and  large  producing 
HENS.  Mated  to  cockaral  of  high  quality  and  vigor 
— all  Hogan  Tested.  Carefully  gelected  EGGS 
for  HATCHING. 

15EQQS .  $2  BO  1O0  IOCS..  I  12.00 

»0  "  .  4.76  1000  •*  .  100.00 

■  O  "  .  7.50 

No  Pullets  Mated.  No  Chicks. 

J.  H.  WILSON  ::  Methuen,  Mesa. 

BOOKING  ORDERS  NOW 


CE  LEGHORN  "HATCHING  EGGS 

From  our  pens  of  400  yearling  and  two-year-old  cer¬ 
tified  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hens,  mated  to 
certified  Cockerels,  we  offer  Hatching  Eggs  at  S3 
per  setting,  or  $20  per  hundred.  We  also  have  about 
700  yearling  and  two-year-old  hens,  not  certified, 
mated  to  certified  Cockerels,  from  which  we  offer 
eggs  at  62  per  sotting  or  #7  per  hundred,  or  in  lots 
of  500  or  more  at  <«  >er  hundred.  We  are  members  I 
of  the  N.  Y.  8.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

No  circulars.  V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM.  L.  J.  WEED 
&  SON,  Props.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y 


-BABY  CHICKS” 

TOM  BARRON  S.C.W.L.  PRODUCTION  BRED 


Booking  Orders  for  Spring,  1923.  Send  for  Price  List. 


RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 


Proprietor  CORTLAND,  N.  Y.c 

Our  Birds  Won  at  Production  Show  Held  by  Poultry 
Dep't  Cornell  University,  December  4th  to  8th,  1922 


Hall  Brothers’  Chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 
12  years  experience  in  breeding,  hatching  and  ship¬ 
ping  chicks.  The  buyer  will  receive  the  best  chicks 
that  can  be  produced.  We  breed  only  from  heavy¬ 
laying,  State  Tested  stock,  and  males  in  our  pens  are 
from  high  record  Laying  Contest  hens.  We  have  the 
capacity  to  handle  large  orders  promptly.  Free 
circular.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

We  breed  from  two-year-old  hens  only.  High  pro¬ 
ducers,  disease  free.  Mated  to  WyckofT  Cockerels. 
We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  plant,  see  our  stock 
and  conditions  under  which  they  are  kept. 

BELLMORE  POULTRY  FARM 
Bellmore,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

8REE0ERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  "  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y 


LESHER’S  Wyckoff  Strain 

CHICKS— Tlxe  Profitable  Kind 

#18  per  100,  postpaid.  100<  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs  strain  pedigreed 

cockerels  and  selected  hens,  most  profitable  strain  of  layers, 
their  ancestors  nearly  20  years  have  been  great  layers— -the 
etrongest  guarantee  of  breeding  value.  On  free  range, 
booking  orders,  circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N.  T 


LAWRENCEVILLE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Healthy,  farm-raised  Leghorns.  S.  C.  White  (ex¬ 
clusively)  trap-nested,  bred-to-lay.  Better  chicks  at 
hatchery  prices.  Catalog.  Box  R.  Phone  96M  Lawrtneeville.  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Direct  Young  strain,  $8.50  and  $5  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  H.  N.  CONNER  .  Stockton,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Quality  Chicks.  Superior  layers. 
Write  NELSON’S  -  Grove  City,  Pa. 


SC.  IV.  LEGHORNS.  Hatching  eggs  and  day-old 
•  chicks  from  certified  stock.  Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P. 
C.  A  Prices  on  request.  E.  L.  Lane,  Trumanjbur*,  N.Y. 


PRODUCTION  BRED  LEGHORNS 

Send  for  our  folder  which  tells  all  about  our  money¬ 
making  strain  of  Leghorns  and  how  we  specialize  in 
QUALITY  first  of  all.  Our  third  year  of  CERTIFICATION. 
Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  O.  P.  C.  A .  Now  booking  orders 
for  chicks  and  eggs.  State  how  many  you  want  and 
when.  K.  M.  VAN  INWAGEN,  Orchard  Grove 
Poultry  Farm.  Oaks  Corners,  Ontario  Co.,  New  York 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Vigorous  specimens;  mature  and  ready  for  service 
Bred  from  Vineland  Contest  Pen  No.  54,  which 
averaged  223  eggs  apiece.  $5  apiece.  Also  baby- 
chicks.  Send  for  free  circular.  LAKEWOOD  LEGHORN 
FARM.  Brook  Road.  Lakewood,  N.  J.  C.  S.  Greene,  Founder 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  trap-nested  cockerels,  dams,  ‘400  eggs  or 
better,  $5  each.  0UNR08IN  FARM,  E»tontown,N. i.  R.F.O.No.1 
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Important  to  Advertisers  \ 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  ,» 
sified  advertisements  or  change  i, 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs-  5 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure  < 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper.  I» 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  >, 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues- 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent  S 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  J1 
ing  week’s  paper.  \ 
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Bred  for  high  flock  average.  Free  range. 

CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 

Real  value.  Send  now  for  1923  Catalog. 

LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS 
R.  D.  Pottstown,  Pa. 
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Porter’s  Certified  Leghorns 

The  Egg  Producers— The  Business  Hens 

Our  Breeding  Stock  is  Officially  Certified  and  Regis¬ 
tered.  This  guarantees  that  our  breeders  reach  the 
top  notch  of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor, 
and  above  all,  in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout 
the  year.  These  are  large  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

From  these  Certified  and  Registered  Rreeders.  Pul¬ 
lets  for  1923.  April  hatched,  8,  10  and  12  weeks  old. 

Increase  Your  Egg  Production 

by  introducing  our  great  line  of  males.  They  are 
bred  from  Certified  heavy  producers  of  large,  chalk 
white  eggs.  Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern 
plants,  which  is  located  on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm. 
The  conditions  are  ideal.  No  fences.  Free  range. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W.  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Eigenrauch  &  De  Win  ter 

Trapnested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 
10-WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 

From  2-year-old  hens,  selected 
for  vigor  and  high  egg  production . 
Mated  to  males  from  hens  that 
laid  200  eggs  or  better.  Every  egg 
produced  on  our  larm. 

Write  for  Our  Booklet.  Dept.  R. 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


—LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

Cornell  Certified.  Selected  Breeders 
Utility  Stock 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Every  chick  from  our  stock.  Breeders  always 
carefully  selected  for  size,  laying  capacity,  and 
for  the  production  of  large  uniform  white  eggs. 
Stock  Cornell  certified  for  three  years  and  by 
the  New  York  State  Co-operative  Certification 
Association  last  season.  If  you  want  high- 
class  breeding  and  production  stock  write  me. 
Breeding  pens  contain  the  winners  of  eight 
ribbons  at  the  New  York  State  Production 
Show,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Hatcheries  supply  good 
enough  broiler  stock.  Let  me  quote  prices  on 
our  utility  stock  for  your  requirements,  on 
definite  shipping  dates. 

L.  H.  ROBINSON 

Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  16A,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  a  few  more 
orders  for  last  half  of  March,  April  and 
May.  These  chick9  are  hatched  from 
our  own  eggs  exclusively  and  from 
stock  carefully  raised  by  ourselves, 
We  havepnly  a  limited  amount  for  sale 
as  we  are  not  a  commercial  hatchery. 

Hatching  Eggs  also  for  sale  —  $10  per  100 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.Y. 


Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  That  Live! 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — English  Barron  Strain 

Free  range  buttermilk  fed,  the  large  noisy 
kind  With  blood  red  lop  over  combs  bred  from 
a  strain  of  heavy  winter  layers  with  records 
of  280  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  March,  April  deliveries.  My  chicks  are 
from  breeders  that  lay  eggs  when  prices  are 
high.  My  book  “Poultry  Facts  and  Figures” 
75c.,  free  with  all  orders,  tells  how  I  make 
my  birds  produce  50  to  60  per  cent  of  eggs 
in  winter  without  forcing,  at  a  feed  cost  of 
10c.  per  dozen  eggs.  1,000— $180.00 ;  500— 
$95.00;  100— $20.00;  50— $11.00;  25— $6.00. 
25%  of  amount  with  order. 

GEO.  MORRISON  -  Chanteder  Farm  -  Arlington,  N.Y. 

VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

W  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  a 

2  and  3-year-old  breeding  hens,  mated  to  choice 
high-producing  males.  Stock  on  free  range. 
Chicks  ready  for  delivery  beginning  Feb.  12, 
Full  count  and  square  deal  guaranteed. 

EGGS  ARE  HIGHEST  IN  OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 
Do  You  Want  Your  Eggs  Then? 

Order  our  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

and  you  will  ha^e  them.  Send 
for  free  catalogue. 

SPRECHER'S  TWIN  PINES  FARM 

Box  20,  Rotifers  town.Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


Planning  for  Poultry 

I  wish  to  start  this  Spring  with  500 
baby  chicks  (AYhite  Wyandotte),  or  if 
you  think  it  is  better,  with  500  eggs  and 
incubator.  Starting  food  for  a  week  as 
follows:  Cornell  ration  mash,  eight 

parts  rolled  oats,  en.ut  parts  bread 
crumbs,  two  parts  sifted  beef  scrap,  one 
part  bonemeal.  moistened  with  skim-milk. 
Grain,  three  parts  fine  cracked  wheat,  two 
parts  line  cracked  corn.  How  much  do 
I  need,  by  weight,  altogether  for  500 
chicks  for  a  week?  After  a  week,  for 
mash:  Three  parts  wheat  bran,  three 
parts  wheat  middlings,  three  parts  corn- 
meal,  three  parts  beef  scrap,  one  part 
bonemeal :  For  grain :  Three  parts 
cracked  wheat,  two  parts  cracked  corn,  one 
part  cracked  hulled  oats,  until  maturity. 

I  tow  much  do  I  need  altogether,  by  wreight, 
for  500  chickens?  If  they  start  matur¬ 
ing  too  early,  and  start  too  early  molting, 
should  I  cut  out  the  beef  scrap?  I 
wanted  to  keep  them  after  five  weeeks  old 
on  free  range.  Do  you  think  a  house 
10x12  is  big  enough  for  500  chickens?  _  I 
will  keep  charcoal  and  oyster  shells  in 
front  of  them,  also  lime.  In  Fall  I  wanted 
to  select  100  layers.  I  plan  laying  house 
20x40,  south  side  all  windows;  front  7 
ft.  high,  rear  5  ft.  high.  The  windows 
in  the  front  5x3  ft.  L.  D. 

Long  Island. 

You  seem  to  have  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  the  matter,  and,  I  think,  will  he  able 
to  raise  a  fair  part  of  tlie  500  chicks 
with  which  you  start.  It  will  probably 
he  less  expensive  for  you  to  buy  day-old 
chicks  the  first  year;  after  that  you  can 
get  an  incubator  and  hatch  from  your 
own  eggs.  Your  plan  for  feeding  is  all 
right,  thought  you  will  be  able  to  simplify 
the  ration  after  you  have  had  some  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  well  to  follow  some  such 
plan  for  the  first  year.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  much  feed  you  will  need,  hut 
you  will  naturally  buy  a  small  amount 
at  a  time,  say  50  lbs.  each  of  mash  and 
mixed  cracked  grains.  You  need  not  fear 
that  your  chicks  will  start  molting  too 
early  or  that  you  will  have  to  hold  the 
pullets  back.  That  is  an  accident  that 
follows  too  early  hatching  and  the  feeding 
of  too  much  meat.  Get  your  chicks  in 
early  May,  and  you  will  have  no  trouble  ; 
500  chicks  may  be  raised  in  one  10x12 
brooder-house,  though  if  divided  into  two 
flocks  they  would  do  better.  With  a  large 
flock  you  will  have  to  take  more  pains  to 
see  that  the  weaker  ones  have  a  fair 
chance.  A  laying  house  20x40  will  ac¬ 
commodate  all  the  pullets  that  you  will' 
raise  from  500  baby  chicks,  and  will  he 
in  good  proportion.  You  will  not  need  to 
divide  the  laying-house,  unless  you  wrish 
to.  Your  pullets  will  not  molt  the  first 
year,  and  your  growing  mash  and  laying 
mash  wrill  be  the  same  mixture  after  the 
middle  of  the  Summer;  simply  continue 
the  feeding  of  it  and  the  mixed  grains 
through  the  Winter.  Talk  with  good 
poultrymen  in  your  vicinity,  and  learn 
from  them ;  but  don’t  try  to  adopt  every 
plan  you  hear  of.  The  simple  ones  are 
usually  the  best.  M.  B.  d. 


Damp  Henhouse 

I  built  a  henhouse  last  Fall ;  it  is  51  ft. 
long  and  15  ft.  wide,  5  ft  high  at  hack,  7 
ft.  high  at  front,  and  9  ft.  high  at  the 
highest  point  of  eaves.  The  sides  and 
ends  are  double-boarded  and  heavy  paper 
between  hoarding.  The  ground  was  not 
level;  the  wall  is  6  in.  high  on  one  end 
and  18  in.  on  the  other.  I  filled  the  foun¬ 
dation  full  of  sand,  but  before  I  got  the 
roof  on  we  had  a  heavy  rain,  and  it  was 
pretty  wet.  I  have  three  ventilators  in 
the  house ;  they  are  6x6  in.,  with  stick 
through  the  room  3  ft.  at  the  highest 
point,  and  run  down  to  14  in.  off  the  floor. 
I  have  eight  windows  on  the  south  side, 
reaching  from  the  eaves  to  within  1  ft.  of 
the  floor.  I  have  got  the  top  part  of  the 
window  let  down  to  14  in.  and  have  cot¬ 
ton  cloth  ventilators.  The  cloth  is  woven 
tight.  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  right.  I 
have  cut  a  hole  in  the  north  end  at  the 
highest  point  and  put  a  coarse  bag  over 
it.  The  house  is  very  damp,  and  covered 
over  inside  with  heavy  white  frost.  I 
have  230  hens  in  this  house.  Hens  are 
sneezing  or  coughing  all  Winter.  n.  s. 

Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Your  poultry -house  is  damp  because  not 
sufficiently  ventilated  .  Neither  ventilat¬ 
ing  chutes  nor  cloth-covered  openings 
work  well  as  ventilators  in  poultry- 
houses.  Close  all  sides  of  your  building 
but  one.  preferably  the  south  side,  air¬ 
tight.  Then  arrange  the  windows  of  this 
side  to  drop  back  for  a  short  distance  at 
their  tops  into  the  building,  permitting 
the  air  to  enter  over  the  tops  of  the  sashes. 
If  single-sash  windows  are  used,  drop  that 
sash  hack ;  if  double  saslies  are  used, 
either  the  upper  sash  alone  or  both  may 
be  made  to  drop  back  at  the  top.  This, 
of  course,  leaves  openings  at  the  sides 
of  the  sashes,  and  this  opening  should  he 
closed  by  V-shaped  boards  cut  to  fit 
against  the  side  rails  of  the  sashes  as  they 
rest  in  position  when  opened. 

If  you  cannot  well  make  this  change 
at  once,  open  the  windows  sufficiently  to 
keep  the  air  inside  as  dry  as  that  outside. 
Don’t  be  afraid  of  cold  air,  if  you  can 
prevent  direct  drafts  upon  the  fowls,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  night>  Cold,  dry  air  is 
harmless;  the  fowls  are  well  protected 
against  it.  Your  building  is  damp  and 
your  fowls  are  suffering  from  dampness, 
not  from  low  temperature.  M.  b.  p. 


S3.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
American  Strain 

QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Bred  for  size,  vigor,  and  large  white  eggs.  All  breeding 
stock  carefully  selected.  Chicks,  hatched  in  our  new 
Buckeye  machines,  shipped  every  Tuesday.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  and  full  count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  prices  and  let  us  refer  you  to  old  cus¬ 
tomers. 


KIRKUP  BROTHERS,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association. 


v Ts o rotf* S.C. W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  heavy-laying  trap-nested  stock  from  dam* 
haviug  laid  200  or  more  eggs.  S5.  SS7.50  and  WIO 
each.  Hollywood  Strain  direct. 

Also  a  Few  Nice  sTz°!  Laying  Pullets  at  $4  Each 

Must  please  you  ormoney  back.  Hatching  eggs  now 
ready  from  high  record  trap-nested  stock  at  lO, 
15  and  20  dollars  per  hundred.  None  better. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


s  °  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS*"" 

Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them 

Place  your  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  interested  in 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders  are  carefully 
selected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy  chicks  that  will  grow 
and  make  good  with  proper  care.  Your  order,  large  or 
small,  will  receive  the  same  careful  attention.  We  guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

E.  C.  Roekafellow,  Prop-  Stockton,  N.  J.,  R.  D.  No  1 


3  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  bird* 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range,  Buttermilk  fed.  Bird* 
that  have  the  size  and  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
layers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching,  February.  March 
and  April  shipments,  from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned, 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerels.  My  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved”,  price  $1.00,  free  with 
all  $10.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Plea.ant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


RAPP’S  LEGHORNS 

Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  lor  14  Y«*r* 

Baby  Chix,  Hatching  Eggs  from  Yearling 
Hens  Only. 

RAPP’S  LEGHORN  FARM 

Atlantic  Highland*  -  -  New  Jersey 


MATTITUCK  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BARRON  STRAIN  BABY  CRICKS  BREEDING  HENS 

Carefully  selected  on  free  range  and  mated  only  to 
cockerels  which  are  certified.  All  stock  vaccinated 
as  preventive  of  chicken  pox  and  roup.  No  egg* 
bought  for  hatching.  Cockerels  at  $3  and  $5  each 
Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  N.  Y.  LOVELL  GORDON 


I>edig|reed  OOCKERELS 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds,  8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $S _ 

$10.  Exhibition  and  contest  winner*.  Eggs— chicks _ 

mating  list.  H.C.&M.L.  ENGLISH,  Box  143-N,  Bound  Brook, R.J.  R.0. 1 


I  o, i-horn  Hhiclro  from  Imported  Barron  males.  Dam* 
LDgllUl  II  UlllIrKB  records  to  314  eggs.  Flock  on  Accre¬ 
dited  List.  W.  E.  Atkinson,  W  nllingford,  Conn. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels 

from  certified  and  pedigree  hens  and  cocks,  $5,  S. 
C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerel*,  Arlington  strain, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  Eggs,  $10  per  hd.  Price* 
$5,  S8,  $10.  Arthur  B.  Ostrom.  Rhinebeck,  N.yJ 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  selected  and  trapnested  hens,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males  from  211  to  252-egg  hens.  Price,  Mar.  and 
April,  $25  pei  100;  $230  per  1,000.  NOT  HOW  CHEAP,  BUI 
HOW  GOOD.  Member  of  Cornell-Long  Island  Poultry 
Project.  MEADOWEBGE  FARM,  K.  36, 
A,  T.  STITT,  Supt.  of  Poultry,  Cedarhurst,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Cornell  certified  stock.  10  pullets  and  lcockerel  (275 
to  310-egg  dams)  for  $40.  Hatching  Eggs,  $10  per  100, 
E.  CLAUDE  JONES  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

OAK  WOOD  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

As  sturdy  as  the  oak.  Am  now  booking  orders  for  baby 
chicksand  hatching  eggs  for  February,  March  andApril 
delivery.  WALTER  C.  WEEKS.  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Day-Old  Chicks— S.C. White  Leghorns  »rop«  clVd1  & 

my  circular  and  price  list.  IIAKVEY  FISHElt,  Milford,  N,  J 


White  Leghorn  Chicks  &  Hatching  Eggs 

Quality  and  price  attractive.  Drop  a  card. 

W.  JANDA  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

BOTTCHER’S  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS.  HATCHING  EGGS.  COCKERELS,  from  stock  of 
demonstrated  high  production.  Send  forcircular  giv¬ 
ing  official  records  of  their  performance  in  the  Egg  Lay 
ing  Contests.  J.  W.  Bottcher,  Mount  Holly,  NT.  J. 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and  hatching  egg*. 
Straight  Lord  Farm  stock.  Write  for  prices. 

CCDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Rahway,  N.  J, 


S.  C.  \V.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

95*k  Fertility  guaranteed.  From  high  record  bird*. 
Price  list  upon  application. 

F.  W.  GEORGE  &  SONS,  Route  No.  2.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

white  LEGHORN  CHIX^V 

Bank  Ref.  Circular.  Geo.  Cullen,  Elkview,  Pa. 


5.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chick*  from  selected  yearling  hens,  $15  per  hundred 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  V 


Barron  s  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Special  prices  on  large  orders  from  selected  stock. 

BRIGHTWATERS  POULTRY  FARM,  Brlphtwiter*,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 


THE  VINEYARD  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Strain 

Day-old  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  for  sale.  Breeding 
Pens  selected  from  Pedigreed  Tom  Barron’s  High  Egg  Pro 
ductng  Stock  T*l.  No.  ttJ  Motuchon.  VISITORS  RRE  WELCOMED 
V1NEYARO  POULTRY  MRM.hi  .Perth  Amboy.  N.  J.  R.0.1 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  311. 

YOUNG  MAN,  single,  34,  wishes  position  for 
milking  test  cows  or  herdsman  in  certified 
bill;  good  man  for  all  branches  in  cattle 
and  butter;  dean  habits:  no  tobacco.  EDW. 
BUCKS,  Box  772,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

WISHING  to  take  a  job  on  a  farm  as  foreman 
on  April  1  or  after,  am  experienced  in  all 
farm  work  and  can  handle  men;  references  if 
needed.  A.  L.  CLEMENS,  Box  246,  Brewster, 
N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  age  35  years,  desires 
position  as  poultryman  on  a  private  estate  or 
assistant;  in  large  commercial  plant;  nine  years 
in  last  position  in  charge  of  poultry  on  a  pri¬ 
vate  estate.  A.  MacDONALD,  care  J.  Carnegie, 
Syogset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  as  stableman  on  large  estate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2677,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRACTICAL  poultryman  (29),  single,  desires 
position  in  New  England  on  up-to-date  poultry 
farm  at  once.  ADVERTISER  2676,  care  Rura'l 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  wishes  position  on  private  or 
commercial  plant,  near  New  York;  15  years’ 
practical  experience;  reliable;  references;  state 
wages  and  privileges.  ADVERTISER  2695,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  —  Working  manager,  Cornell 
trained.  10  years  in  last  position,  with  best 
references,  is  now  open  for  position;  would  ac¬ 
cept  profit-sharing  plan.  ADVERTISER  2699, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER — Elderly  Swiss,  experienced,  handy 
all  around  small  place,  desires  permanent 
position  by  good  family;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2698,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER-GARDENER — Working  foreman,  jirac- 
tical  and  successful;  experienced  in  all 
branches;  only  responsible  position  wanted:  age 
89.  ADVERTISER  2697,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  18,  clean  habits,  college  train¬ 
ing,  desires  position  general  farming.  COL- 
L1NA,  2138  Belmont  Avenue,  New  York. 

POUI.THYWOMAN,  experienced  mammoth  incu¬ 
bators,  brooding,  etc.,  college  training,  reliable, 
strong,  capable,  wants  position  working  mana¬ 
ger  private  estate;  $99  per  month  and  per¬ 
quisites;  New  Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
2693,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  10  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  also  college  graduate,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  private  estate.  April  1;  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  2691,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  young  man  on  a  poul¬ 
try  farm;  have  some  experience  in  brooders 
and  feeding  chicks.  F.  HASSENMAYER,  Wln- 
terton,  N.  Y. 

MAN,  middle-aged,  married;  gardening,  re¬ 
pairs.  road  work;  handy  at  anything.  E. 
KNIGHT,  610  Valley  Brook  Avenue,  Lyndhurst, 
N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  college  graduate,  experienced, 
open  for  engagement.  Address  ISAAC  WEIN¬ 
MAN,  1388  Prospect  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

FARMER-GARDENER — Working  superintendent, 
open  for  position;  understands  farming,  gar¬ 
dening,  greenhouse,  cows  and  poultry,  general 
cure  of  estate;  excellent  ability  to  handle  men; 
Danish;  13  years’  experience  in  this  country; 
eight  years  on  present  estate:  married;  two 
children,  high  school  age.  BOX  71,  Ridgefield, 
Omn. 

HERDSMAN  or  DAIRYMAN— Married ;  Amer¬ 
ican;  good  references.  P.  FISCHER,  Chap- 
paqua,  N.  Y. 

PRACTICAL  and  competent  farm  manager,  mar¬ 
ried,  open  for  engagement,  with  help;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2686,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

BOY,  11,  ambitious,  refined,  good  company,  will 
do  chores  for  good  home,  schooling,  anywhere. 
PARKER,  35  West  71st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  man,  German- American,  20;  willing; 

capable  chauffeur;  wants  position  on  poultry 
farm;  good  American  references.  WILLIAM 
BLUM,  P.  0.  Box  87,  Tappan,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN — Egg  production  expert;  avail¬ 
able  at  once.  E.  A.  BATES,  102  West  94th 
St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  man,  single,  as  general  farmer;  refer¬ 
ence.  Address  A.  B.  C.,  care  Stoneleigh 
Farm,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  POSITION — Practical  farmer,  haudy 
man  with  tools  and  machinery;  age  40;  single. 
ADVERTISER  2723,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER-FARMER,  experienced  greenhouses, 
gardens,  farms,  orchards,  ornamental  grounds, 
poultry,  dairy,  stock  raising;  married,  boy  16, 
girl  17;  wife  excellent  cook,  housekeeper;  de¬ 
sires  engagement  where  opportunities:  compen¬ 
sation  commensurate  with  service  and  ability. 
ADA’ERTISER  2730,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  by  single  man,  35,  on 
gentleman's  estate  as  chauffeur,  gardener  and 
all  round  handy  man;  can  furnish  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  A.  E.  JOLANDEIt,  Rt.  1,  Box  33, 
Hampden  Highlands,  Me. 

POSITION  WANTED — Farm  manager,  graduate 
agricultural  college;  age  32  years,  married; 
10  years’  practical  experience  building,  equip¬ 
ping,  organizing,  managing  modern  farms;  ex¬ 
perienced  at  live  stock,  dairying,  poultry, 
trucks,  tractors,  machinery;  will  consider  large 
proposition  where  real  live  man  with  brains,  not 
afraid  of'  hardest  work  will  be  appreciated.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2720,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  working  manager,  fruit 
and  poultry  or  small  dairy  and  general 
farming:  good  butter-maker;  married;  not  less 
than  $75  and  privileges;  chance  for  adva’nce- 
ment;  Ulster,  Orange  or  Sullivan  County  pre¬ 
ferred.  JOHN  F.  BIRET,  Rt  29,  Ulster  Park, 
N.  Y. 

A  PRACTICAL,  reliable  married  man  desires 
position  April  1  as  working  manager  of  farm; 
can  do  carpentering  work;  must  be  reasonably 
near  high  school;  please  write  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  2718,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  AMERICAN,  single,  with  life  exper¬ 
ience  and  college  training,  thoroughly  familiar 
with  feeding  and  management'  of  the  lierd  and 
all  operations  on  a  fruit  and  dairy  farm,  de- 
s:-e«  manager’s  or  responsible  position  On  mod¬ 
ern  and  practical  farm.  HERBERT  PICKARD, 
Fire  Oaks  Farm,  Croton,  Mass. 


j  FARMER— Position  as  working  manager  or 
superintendent  on  estate  or  commercial  farm; 
life  experience  in  all  branches:  ten  years  suc¬ 
cessful  managing:  age  38;  married:  open  March 
15;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  2717,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  agricultural  college  graduate, 
wants  job  as  poultryman  or  working  foreman; 
thoroughly  understands  stock  feeding,  breeding 
and  management  of  all  kinds;  can  operate  and 
handle  farm  machinery  and  understands  pro¬ 
duction  of  farm  crops  and  gardening;  practical 
as  well  as  technical  knowledge;  wages  $75  and 
board;  can  drive  car;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2710,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PERMANENT  position  wanted  March  1  by  re¬ 
liable  American,  with  small  family,  as  mana¬ 
ger  of  farm  or  eotate;  experienced  in  crops, 
machinery,  handling  men,  construction  work, 
roads,  dairy  and  beef  cattle;  good  living  con¬ 
ditions  and  schools  necessary;  state  fully  what 
you  have  and  salary  in  first  letter,  R.  S. 
TOWERS,  345  AA’ashington  Street,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

GARDENER-FARMER  wants  position  at  once; 

can  take  care  of  flower  and  vegetable  gar¬ 
dens,  lawns,  fruit  trees,  etc. ;  can  also  do  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  milking,  dairy  and  barn  work, 
etc.;  references;  state  wages.  ADA’ERTISER 
2709,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

. . 

WANTED — Position  as  herdsman-dairyman  on 
private  place  by  experienced  single  man; 
first-class  butter-maker  and  all-around  worker; 
A-l  references;  please  state  wages.  ADA'ER- 
TISKR  2727,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — Single,  39;  four  years’  exper¬ 
ience,  Cornell  training,  industrious,  practical 
worker;  excellent  references.  ADA’ERTISER 
2729,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — Desiring  position  on  strictly 
up-to-date  plant,  commercial  or  exhibition; 
capable  of  constructing  any  size  plant;  22  years’ 
practical  experience;  expert  with  Mammoth  in¬ 
cubators;  six  years  of  successful  management 
on  present  place;  can  give  best  reference  in  the 
State  from  State  authorities;  married;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  age  42;  American;  honesty  and  efficiency 
my  motto:  state  full  particulars  in  first  letter; 
position  desired  at  once.  ADA’EltTISER  2708, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUCCESSFUL  estate  manager  desires  position 
on  large  modern  place  where  ability  will  be 
appreciated;  college  education;  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  breeding,  showing  and  selling 
high-class  cattle,  horses,  swine  and  poultry; 
familiar  with  management  of  orchards  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  crops.  Motto:  Produce  the  best  for 
the  best  market.  Personal  interview  desired. 
Address  ADA’ERTISEIt  2707,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MARRIED  farmer-gardener  wants  position  on 
private  place;  Hollander;  10  years’  exper¬ 
ience:  state  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2705,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  38,  married,  reliable,  working 
manager,  with  general  farm  experience;  can 
take  full  charge  of  any  size  poultry  plant  or 
farm  and  run  it  with  best  success;  best  refer¬ 
ences;  would  also  operate  on  shares.  Address 
BOX  155,  Derby,  Conn. 

WANTED — Position  by  a  practical  farmer,  39, 
married;  thoroughly  experienced  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  large  farms  successfully,  raising  stock, 
poultry,  gardening,  understand  all  kinds  of 
machinery;  best  of  references  as  to  my  ability 
and  character;  would  also  work  on  shares. 
Address  ADA’ERTISER  2703,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

CARETAKER — ’Middle-aged;  small  place;  one 
boy,  17;  thorough  knowledge  fanning,  garden¬ 
ing,  horses,  poultry;  life  experience;  good  ref- 
Address  ADVERTISER  2706,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WOMAN,  college  trained,  fond  of  children,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  orphanage  work,  wants  charge  of 
small  orphanage  or  group  of  children  in  the 
country  where  she  can  make  a  real  home  for 
them.  ADVERTISER  2712,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

USE  of  two  or  more  rooms,  without  charge;  run¬ 
ning  water,  barn,  tools,  72  acres,  hilly  hut 
fertile;  share  fruit;  wish  farm  used.  DR.  W. 
C.  DEMING,  983  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY— For  Sal?;  Gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  and  dairy  farm,  located  in  New 
Jersey  on  State  highway,  50  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Address  ADA’  E UTISER  2246,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Large  farm,  stock,  tools,  timber, 
near  Binghamton,  on  macadam  road.  Particu¬ 
lars,  ADVERTISER  2463,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRY  farm,  A'ineland,  N.  J.;  three  minutes 
from  street  car;  seven  acres;  stock,  fruit; 
fully  equipped;  7-room  dwelling;  bath;  running 
water;  electricity;  gas;  heater;  terms;  no 
agents.  ADA’ERTISEK  2474,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRY  PLANT-ORCHARD  —  Sale  or  lease; 

established  business;  liberal  terms;  00-acre 
bearing  peach  orchard;  complete  plant  for  rear¬ 
ing  5,000  chicks; ' Newtown  equipment,  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  2514,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY  is  desirous  that  some 
person  Interested  in  boys  and  girls  should 
donate  a  tract  of  land  within  easy  reach  of 
New  York,  10  acres  or  more,  with  water  front, 
seashore  preferred,  for  Summer  school  and  camp¬ 
ing  purposes;  some  wooded  land  desirable.  In¬ 
quire  ADVERTISER  2215,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm.  Orange  County.  AD¬ 
VERTISER.  2558,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Twenty  acres;  woods,  all  kinds; 
State  road.  HUNGEKFOKD,  Selkirk,  N.  A\ 

FOR  SALE— A. magnificent  country  house  of  20 
rooms,  all  modern  improvements;  overlooking 
the  Hudson;  in  the  heart  of  richest  estates  of 
New  AVindsor;  58  miles  from  New  York  City, 
%  mile  from  railroad  station;  beautiful  sur¬ 
roundings;  32  acres;  live  stock;  fully  equipped 
poultry  plant;  young  orchard;  farm  machinery; 
ear;  $20,000;  good  terms.  Owner,  S.,  25  Dewey 
Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SA\TISS  wishes  to  rent  small  farm  for  month  of 
April;  near  New  York;  near  station;  with 
stock  of  five  or  10  cows.  ALFRED  RAYNAUD, 
109  AATest  54th  Street,  New  Y’ork. 

FOR  SALE — Seven-room  house,  improvements; 

garage,  chicken  houses,  fruit.  For  informa¬ 
tion  write  GEORGE  CONKLIN,  140  Innis  Ave¬ 
nue,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

DEATH  of  husband  causes  sale  of  “Westwood 
Poultry  and  Truck  Farm”;  25  acres;  on  State 
road;  5  minutes’  walk  Pennsylvania  and  Plead¬ 
ing  station;  8  room  dwelling;  barn;  485  W.  Leg¬ 
horns:  established  10  years;  good  home  mar¬ 
ket.  LIZZIE  N.  SHAW,  Rio  Grande.  N.  ,T. 


FOR  SALE— Or  exchange  for  city  or  suburban 
property,  small  farm.  Orange  County,  N.  Y.; 
adjacent  large  town;  new  bouse,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  electricity;  new  barn,  garage,  extensive 
poultry  houses,  varied  equipment,  about  400 
fowls.  ADVERTISER  2025,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Successful  poultry 
farm;  100  acres;  complete  modern  equipment; 
1.500  breeders,  19,000  incubator  capacity;  yearly 
income  $15,000;  large  established  trade;  $18,000; 
easy  terms.  WILLIAM  SEIDEL,  Strawberry 
Ridge,  Pa. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  and  poultry  farm;  Putnam 
County:  55  miles  to  New  York  City;  400 
acres;  all  equipped;  no  stock.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  address  A.  E.  DE  CORTIN,  3133  De¬ 
catur  Avenue,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE— Modern  bungalow;  10  miles  from 
New’  York;  Jersey’s  beautiful  residential  sec¬ 
tion;  10  rooms,  two  baths;  garage;  ltt,  acres 
cultivated  ground.  LOUIS  SCHLITT,  Harring¬ 
ton  Park,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Large  dairy  farm;  Wayne  County, 
Pa.;  $35  per  acre;  stock  and  equipment  at 
inventory;  sickness — must  sell.  ADVERTISER 
2019,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm;  about  150  acres  of 
land;  located  in  New  Jersey;  nearby  several 
surrounding  towns;  25  miles  from  New  York 
City;  A-l  land  and  first-class  buildings,  all  up- 
to-date;  39  head  of  cattle,  200  chickens;  suit¬ 
able  for  a  man  interested  in  business  and  wants 
a  country  residence.  Inquire  ADVERTISER 
2033,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  sheep  farmer — For  rent,  90- 
acre  farm;  15  miles  from  Philadelphia ;  Oil 
concrete  road;  preferably  for  sheep;  well 
fenced;  will  rent  to  the  right  man  with  stock 
and  equipment  or  without,  outright  or  on 
shares;  farm  fully  equipped  and  has  about  100 
sheep,  grade  and  purebred  Cheviots;  give  full 
particulars  in  first  letter  as  to  age,  family, 
experience,  reference,  etc.  ADVERTISER  2032, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM — 110  acres;  pleasantly  situated;  10-room 
house,  large  porch;  brooks,  springs;  Ideal 
Summer  borne,  boarders,  dairy.  Details,  B.  S. 
McPHERSON,  R.  D.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Dairy  and  poultry  farm;  31  acres; 

10-room  house,  all  Improvements,  large  attic, 
cau  be  made  into  four  rooms;  suitable  for 
boarding-house;  located  on  State  road;  fully 
equipped  farm;  eight,  cows,  850  White  Leghorn 
chickens,  two  horses;  buildings  seven  years  old, 
just  painted,  floorings  concrete;  great,  sacrifice, 
$18,000.  For  further  information  write  GEORGE 
J.  WKITKUS,  Calliooon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Fully  equipped  modern  chicken 
farm;  large  acreage:  three  laying  houses, 
incubator  plant  over  10,000  capacity,  colony 
houses,  wire  enclosed  runways,  granary,  barn, 
living  quarters;  all  new  and  modern  buildings; 
running  water  in  abundance  from  nearby  lake; 
ail  part  of  large  estate;  owner,  a  well-known 
New  York  business  man.  Is  desirous  of  getting 
a  dependable,  first-class  man  who  thoroughly 

understands  the  chicken  business  to  take  over 
the  operation  of  this  plant  for  his  own  account; 
liberal  terms  to  right  party,  but  prospect,  must 
have  sufficient  capital  to  properly  conduct 

business  and  may  be  required  to  furnish  bond 
or  cash  deposit  as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith; 
good  markets  nearby;  immediate  possession; 

located  at  Amston,  Conn,,  on  Air  Line  Division 
of  N.  Y.  N.  II.  &  II.  R.  It.,  about  10  miles 
from  Wlllimantic.  ADVERTISER  2050,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


RENT  FREE — Good  200-acre  mountain  farm, 
with  necessary  implements,  14  miles  Newton, 
N.  J.,  to  an  agreeable,  industrious,  Protestant 
farmer  with  small  family,  or  single  man  who 
will  care  for  himself;  able  to  give  reference  as 
to  personal  and  moral  habits.  Write  J.  E. 
CRIDER,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  —  Several  farms, 
all  sizes,  all  prices,  cheap;  or  exchange  for 
other  property.  Apply  to  owner,  S.  M.  BREED, 
McDonough,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Farm,  with  buildings,  eider  mill, 
apple  orchards,  50  acres.  WILLIAM  GRIE- 
SER,  469  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


FARM  — 100  acres;  buildings;  all  machinery; 

4,000  bearing  apple  and  peach  trees.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  GRIESER,  469  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Partner  considered;  village  poultry 
farm;  stock,  implements,  furniture;  mild  cli¬ 
mate;  reasonable;  Maryland.  ADVERTISER 
2671,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.;  40  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstown;  825 
apple  trees,  standard  varieties;  12  acres 
peaches;  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  strawber¬ 
ries,  pears,  cherries,  raspberries,  currants  and 
asparagus  in  abundance;  stone  house  and  barn; 
20  acres  woodland;  good  markets;  deal  Includes 
all  crops  and  machinery,  Fordson  tractor,  Bean 
power  sprayer,  horses,  chickens  and  bees;  bar¬ 
gain  at  $15,000.  F.  H.  YAItNALL,  934  High 
Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 105-acre  dairy  farm;  beautifully 
located;  nearly  level;  21  head  stock,  crops, 
tools,  poultry;  everything  ready  for  business; 
fine  buildings,  good  condition;  near  State  road, 
school  and  village;  prosperous  community; 

$2,500  down;  balance  terms;  household  furniture 
if  desired.  RAY  BARCALOW,  Canajoharie, 


VALUABLE  75-acre  farm  for  sale;  price  and 
terms  very  reasonable;  near  Laurel,  Del.;  cor¬ 
respondence  invited.  ADVERTISER  2681,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

- . —  I 

WANTED — Farm,  5-20  acres,  suitable  for  poul¬ 
try,  and  from  20-50  miles  from  N.  Y.  City; 
got  $1,000  cash;  no  agents.  Address  C.  H. 
STROBEL,  32  Linden  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

WANT  small  dairy  farm;  good  buildings;  about 
$2,500,  all  cash;  accurate  description  only. 
ADVERTISER  2680,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  nine-room  house  and  bath;  city 
water,  gas  and  electric  lights;  large  barn, 
with  garage;  maple  shade;  house  and  barn  In 
first-class  shape;  nearly  one  acre  land;  price 
$3,900.  For  full  particulars  write  owner,  F.  B. 
AMES,  Millville  Manor,  Millville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Gentleman’s  dairy  and  poultry 
farm,  about  80  acres,  highly  ‘productive  soil, 
well  watered;  two  brooks;  good  drainage;  one 
hour  to  New  York;  express  service;  two  miles 
from  this  town;  concrete  State  road;  three  large 
barns;  cow  barn  for  18  bead;  passed  State  in¬ 
spection;  running  water;  creamery,  garage,  j 
poultry  houses;  fruit  all  kinds;  price  low;  easy 
terms.  P.  O.  BOX  802,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


48  or  98-ACRE  waterfront  farm,  on  Nantlcoke 
River:  12-acre  woodlot  on  State  road;  bal¬ 
ance  cultivated;  large  house,  ham,  outbuildings; 
steamboat  wharf;  unopened  gravel  pit;  owner 
retiring:  reasonable  price;  good  terms.  MRS. 
ROSE  HELDT,  Riverton,  Eastern  Shore,  Md. 


116-ACRE  FARM — 25  acres  woodland;  50  acres 
tillage;  41  acres  pasture;  new  3-story  modern 
barn;  silo;  8-room  house;  13  cows;  team;  tools; 
$4,500;  half  cash:  come;  don’t  write.  JOHN  R. 
OLES,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


5  ACRES,  village  farm,  Connecticut;  large 
building;  electricity,  telephone,  fruit  trees, 
stock;  price  $2,900;  cash  $2,000,  mortgage  $900. 
ADVERTISER  2678,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELAWARE  fruit  farm;  110  acres;  one  of  the 
most  profitable  and  best  located;  3  miles  of 
concrete  boulevard  to  best  railroad  market  and 
cold  storage;  good  buildings;  sold  $17,000  fruit 
1917,  and  $18, (KM)  in  1918;  improved  since;  8,000 
apple  and  peach  trees;  majority  bearing;  good 
reason  for  selling;  $25,000;  cash  $10,000;  bal¬ 
ance  easy.  G.  LESLIE  GOODEN,  Dover.  Del. 


FOR  SALE — An  unusual  investment  await# 
someone  in  my  home  with  26 'i  acres  of  land 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing 
towns  in  Ohio;  good  community;  good  public 
schools;  seat  of  State  Normal  College;  fine 
roads;  only  30  miles  from  Cleveland;  owner 
must  go  South  on  account  of  health.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  L.  B.  HASTINGS,  Kent,  0. 


EXPERIENCED  orebardist  to  rent  commercial 
orchard,  cash  or  share  plan;  40  acres  apples, 
1,500  peach,  located  in  apple  belt  of  Central 
Delaware;  fine  opportunity  for  practical  man; 
equipment,  furnished,  including  tractor.  Address 
ADVERTISER  2675,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT,  shares  or  cash,  200-acre  dairy 
farm,  with  silo;  near  milk  station;  9  cow's, 
bull,  and  young  stock;  will  carry  25  head;  to 
successful  farmer  with  equipment  and  capital 
to  operate;  small  family  preferred;  good  open¬ 
ing  for  right  man.  II.  G.  A.  BLACK,  Stephen- 
town,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Why  buy  a  cheap  farm,  spend 
years  to  get  it  on  paying  basis,  when  you  can 
buy  one  reasonable  and  make  money  from  the 
start?  House  9  rooms,  modern  improvements, 
near  good  road,  store  and  station;  house  alone, 
to  live  in.  is  worth  interest  on  money  asked  for 
whole  farm;  still  this  120-acre  farm  will  bring 
yon  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  per  year;  chicken, 
brooder  houses  and  plenty  of  other  outbuildings; 
2  horses,  2  cows,  800  chickens,  tools  and  crops; 
will  stand  strictest  investigation;  price  $10,500. 
H.  HANSEN.  Mt.  Marion,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Small  farm,  not  less  than  eight 
acres,  in  Orange  County,  suitable  for  poultry; 
near  good  town;  not  over  $5,000;  part  cash; 
give  full  details.  ADVERTISER  2541,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 123  acres:  plenty  of  water: 

10-room  house;  improvements;  5  minutes’  walk 
to  post  office,  school,  store  and  churches.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2696,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ACCOUNT  health  will  sell  my  farm,  124  acres, 
near  Elmira,  N.  Y. ;  good  buildings;  stocked 
and  equipped.  WILL  CHAPMAN,  Cayuta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Nine-acre  farm,  1%  miles  from 
Lakewood;  State  road.  Inquire  ALBERT 
HOVENS,  Box  207 A,  It.  F.  I).  No.  2,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  on  State  Highway  at  East 
Moriches,  L.  I.;  nine  acres  land;  large  house, 
barn,  outbuildings,  storage  and  cellar;  rich,  level 
land;  good  view;  good  drainage;  near  railroad 
station,  school,  churches,  postoflieo  and  stores; 
suitable  for  dahlia,  truck  or  chicken  farm. 
FHEI1  ZEH,  Calverton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  to  rent  on  shares,  365-acre  farm, 
near  Millerton;  stocked  and  tools;  steam-heat 
house.  Address  (Mrs.)  H.  H.  SMITH,  331  S. 
First  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  fruit  farm  In  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.;  8  Vi  acres;  75  peach  trees;  small 
patch  of  strawberries  and  raspberries;  poultry 
house  will  hold  250  hens;  garage;  dwelling 
six  rooms  and  bath;  all  modern  conveni¬ 
ences;  1  block  off  Landis  Ave.,  the  main  road 
to  Atlantic  City;  house  and  buildings  practically 
new:  buy  direct  from  owner  and  save  tbe  com¬ 
mission.  ADVERTISER  2690,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SOUTH  DELAWARE  farm;  sacrifice;  good  build¬ 
ings;  stock,  equipment,  poultry,  feed;  aspara¬ 
gus  field  gives  assured  income;  churches,  school, 
store,  close;  good  roads;  2  miles  to  station; 
$2,000  cash.  Write  owner,  ADVERTISER  2089, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  5-20  acres,  for  poultry, 
fruit,  on  good  automobile  road.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2688,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


LARGE  productive  farm  for  sale  or  rent  to  good 
farmer;  best  section  New’  York  State,  gee  or 
write  ELBERT  MILLER,  owner,  314  West  112th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 36-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm; 

orchard,  2  acres  asparagus,  10  acres  wood¬ 
land;  5-room  house,  cellar;  %  mile  to  State 
road;  2%  miles  to  high  school  town;  bargain: 
$2,500;  easy  terms;  owner;  Eastern  Shore.  SAM 
UEL  PETERSON,  Greensboro,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Central  New  York  farm;  128  acres; 

team,  cattle,  tools,  hens;  good  buildings. 
$5,500;  $2,000  cash.  GEO.  POWELL,  It.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Blossvale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 35  acres  along  State  road;  7-room 
house;  bank  barn;  electricity;  variety  of 
fruit;  good  water;  10  acres  timber;  %  mile  to 
town.  Write  for  particulars,  ADVERTISER 
2685,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Ten-acre  farm,  State  road;  5-room 
house,  big  barn,  poultry  houses;  57  miles  New 
York  City;  short  walk  to  town  and  station. 
JOHN  GRASS,  Jr.,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Six-room  house,  good  condition; 

barn;  1%  acres  fruit;  berries;  good  chicken 
and  truck  farm,  or  Summer  home.  MOSES 
BAYLOR,  Bridgevllle,  N.  J.,  owner. 


VALUABLE  farm  for  rent;  160  acres,  high  state 
cultivation;  7  minutes’  walk  to  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  station;  excellent  buildings;  trucking 
distance  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets; 
will  rent  for  cash  or  shares,  only  to  a  thor¬ 
oughly  progressive,  satisfactory  party.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FEBRUARY  23.  1  P.  M.— Public  sale  of  120 
acre  farm;  12-room  house;  5-room  tenant 
house;  barn  and  other  outbuildings;  stock  and 
farm  machinery.  For  particulars  address 
AARON  SCHOE.  Rox  42,  R.  F.  1).  1,  Pittstown. 
N.  J. 


WANT  to  rent  5  or  10  acres,  with  buildings. 

suitable  for  eow,  chickens;  Connecticut  ire 
ferred.  BOX  461,  New  Canaan,  Conn, 


FOR  SALE— Farm,  30  acres;  eight-room  house 
and  other  buildings,  in  good  repair;  well  and 
spring  water;  3  miles  from  Croton  Falls,  Harlem 
Division  New  York  Central;  48  miles  Grand 
Central  station.  For  further  information  ad¬ 
dress  RAYMOND  OANONO,  Mahopue,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  299. 
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CAUtifCftl  CD’C  "THOR  0-8RE0" 
dvnViLuLI.II  0  BABY  CHICKS 


“LIVE  AND  GROW  BIG” 


White,  Brown,  BuB  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Hocks,  Khode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons,  13c  and  up. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book. 

F.  A.  SCHWEOLER 
307  Northampton  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Kinnelon  Farms 
Baby  Chicks 

S.  0.  White  Leghorns  from  heavy-laying 
strain,  $35.00  per  hundred. 

Light  Brahmas  from  prize  winning  stock, 
$35.00  per  hundred. 

J.  C.  HESSE,  Supt.  BUTLER.  N.  J. 

QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM 

high  quality  chicke  from  our  well-tired  pens  of  S.  C.  'White 
Leghorns,  Hogan  tested;  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  Single  and 
Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Prices 
reasonable  for  Quality  delivered.  R.  F.  D.  Kldgely,  Md. 


INCUBATOR  HATCHING 

Day-old  Baby  Chicks  for  sale:  Eggs  for 
hatching  for  sale.  ALLAIRE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Telephone  1918-W,  Front  St.  and 
Barnum  Ave.,  Hempstead,  L  I. 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorn,  Burred  and 
White  Rocks.  Reds  and  mixed. 
None  better.  Prices  right  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  2,  McAlUtervllle,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  and  BR.  L.  13c;  B.  ROCKS.  15c 
8  C.  REDS,  16c;  MIXED,  11c.  Spocial 

prices  on  large  lots.  Ol  der  from  this  adv.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  2 


n  \  da/  rniY  S.  C.  W.  L.,  Barr  Rocks,  Reds 
D/tD  I  LIUA  B.  Minorcas,  S.  C.  B.  L.  Broilers. 
Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prioes  J.  N.  Noee,  McAlisterville,  Ps, 


CRICKS,  10c.  and  Ip-kffifS’i  K: 

laying  strain.  Book  your  order  now  for  spring  deliv¬ 
ery;  free  circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washinoton,  Ohio 


10c.  ill  Standard  varieties.  Postage  paid  and 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalogue  Free. 

JAS.  W.  HOUCK  8  CO..  Box  58,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


CHICKS 


Highest  quality,  Purebred  Tom 
Barron  White  Leghorns;  S.  C. 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocka. 
We  guarantee  perfect  chicks  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  Box  12B,  MILLERSTOWN.  PA. 


riliri/O  1  ,c  and  UP> s-  c-  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
I  Hl(  KN  Rocks,  and  mixed.  Circular  mailed  on  re- 
quest  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  McAlistamlla.  Pa. 


Jlfff/lfrri  of  superior  quality.  From  selected. 
J  HI  I  K  \  heavy-laying.  Leghorns.  Circular  free, 

UlIIV/lYU  s.  BRUNDAGE,  Ballahury  Mills.  N.  T. 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES.  Pure  bred,  farm  range, 
selected  layers.  Eggs,  15— $1. 75,  100-18.00;  Chicks, 20c. 

each,  100-$8  00.  GROVER  M.  YOUNG,  R2,  Coopersburp,  Pa. 


Utility  White  Wyandottes.  Hens,  ckls.,  hatching 
eggs,  Moneymakers.  A.  K.  FEIKCF,.  Wiaoheeter,  it.  H. 


BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

BABY  PEN  A.  2  and  3-yr. -old  hens,  HATCHING 
CHIX  pen  mated  with  cockerels  EGGS 
bred  from  imported  hens  with  records  of  268  to  275 
eggs.  PEN  B.  Pullets,  pen  mated  with  cock  birds 
bred  from  imported  pens  with  records  of  262  to  273 
eggs.  Buttermilk  fed  and  forEggs  are  bred.  Circular. 
NAUV00  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  ETTER8,  PA. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Eggs  from  New  York  and  Baltimore  winners,  $3 
and  up,  per  setting.  Write  for  circular.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  ERNEST  lilTZAE,  Carroll SI«tio«, Baltimore, Md 


RECORD  308  EGGS 

White  Wyandotte  record  made  by  “College  Queen”  at 
Storrs  7th  contest.  My  birds  have  made  pen  records  of 
2265,  2179  and  2234  at  Storrs.  Pen  No.  128  led  for  the 
first  seven  weeks  Cockerels,  eggs  and  ehix  for  sale  from 
pedigreed  stock.  Send  for  prices.  0.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton, R. I. 


D  AY-O  LD-2-4-IO-W  EEKS  OLD 

CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS 

S.  C.  W.and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I. Reds, Barred 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Silver  Laced  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Indian  Runner  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
Excellent  laying  strains.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM, Theresa, H.Y. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  1 
GIANT  ROUEN 
INDIAN  RUNNER  I 
ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 


OAY-OLD-DUCKLINGS  { 

From  selected  and  properly  mated  stock.  The  kind 
that  live  and  grow.  WAYNE  COUNTY  DUCK  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY  CO..  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  White  PEKINJDUCK  EGGS 

for  sale  from  blue  ribbou  winners  at  $2  per  setting  of  12 
eggs.  ItOCK-CLIFF  FARM,  BroguevlUe,  Penn. 


SPECIAL  Fall  Prices 

Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Cockerels,  Leg¬ 
horn  Hens,  $1.25.  Write  your  wants.  List  free. 
H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Psli!  DUCKLINGS 


Eggs  and  Drakes 

Prick  List  Free 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS.lxlip.il. T 


Thoroughbred  Narragansett  TURKEYS 

May  hatched.  Vigorous,  healthy.  Toms,  $10;  Hens, 
18.  B.  H.  JACKSON  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 

Hens  &  25  to  30-lb.  TOMS.  W.  Randel.  R.  0.,  Seymour,  Ct. 

Special  Prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,0"™^! 

Hares  and  Dogs.  Catalog  free.  II.  II.  FREED,  Telford,  Pa. 

Mum-  D  -  An  70  T  tirlauo  Champion  “Goldbank”  strain, 
moth  DrUfliB  I  Ul KBjS  Sired  by  a  son  of  a  first  prize 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Miss  IDA  OHUMBLEI,  Draper,  Ta. 


BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  BACK  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Healthy, 
vigorous,  brilliant  with  bronze.  THOMAS  REILT. Plymouth, Man. 

Bucks, 
Pigeons,  Collies. 
FARMS,  Telford.  Pa. 


Largi 

Stock 


01- nt  Pine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese 
8  OlOUK  Guineas,  Bantams, 


Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER 


Make  Money  Raising  Squabs 


Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeder* 
shipped  everywhere.  Write  for  prices 

Homers,  Carneaux.  White  Kingra  a  Specialty. 

Allslon  Squab  Co.,  38  N.  Beacon  St.  Allston.  Mass. 


ELMVIEW  FARM  S  C. R  l.  REDS 

Bred  up  for  16  years  from  best  stock  obtainable 
by  trap  nesting.  900  large,  vigorous  breeders. 
Free  range.  High  egg  production.  Fine  type 
and  color.  12  years  with  Hall  Mammoth  incu¬ 
bators.  All  eggs  and  stock  from  our  own 
flock.  Chicks  #30  per  100.  Eggs,  #10  por  100. 
Cockerels,  #10  to  #15  each. 

C.  E.  &  C.  H.  PALMER,  New  Haven,  Vermont 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred 

They  are  the  famous  “Sanborn  Stock”  champion 
layers,  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  their  wonder¬ 
ful  laying  qualities;  record  up  to  309  eggs  in  one 
year.  You  should  place  your  orders  at  once  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Decide  now  to 
grow  the  best.  Catalogue  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  40,  Attleboro,  Miss. 


Thoroughbred  REDS $}*! 

ALLEN  B.  HORNE  •  Cape  Vincent.  New  York 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  stock  direct.  Cockerels,  #5  and  #7 
each.  Hatching  eggs,  #10  per  100  ;  Chicks,  #35 
per  100;  #13  per  50.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

Ascutney  (Single  Comb)  Reds  Viatch^EGGs 

and  BA  BY  CHICKS.  All  birds  in  our  pens  are 
Vermont  Certified.  Big  Layers,  fine  dark  color. 
Prize  winning  Vermont  State  Fair.  Chicks,  25c  up, 
Send  today  for  mating  list, 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS  Hartlantl,  Vermont 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  All  flocks  trapnested  for  in¬ 
dividual  records  and  pedigreed  breeders.  Breeding 
cockerels,  $5  and  $7  each.  Hatching  Eggs,  $10 
per  100.  Baby  chicks,  $33  per  100. 

SllNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  EHzaville,  N  Y, 

MAHOGANY  REDS  ?hC”iSrss^ 

Poultry  Colleges.  Foundation  strain  of  numer¬ 
ous  laying  flocks.  Eggs.  $3  for  15;  $8  for  50;  $15  for 
100.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien.  Conn.  Box  700 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels 

Big  husky,  dark  red  color,  good  bred,  vigorous 
birds.  II.  A.  HOCKEItORN,  Genoa,  N.  V. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

ROSE  CO  MB)  Good  red,  Thoro-Breds.  Big,  husky 
SINGLE  COMB  /birds.  Shipped  on  approval.  $6  Each. 

Cntaipa  Poultry  Farm  R.  D.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Sp  D  C  JVC  Owen  Strain.  Large,  dark,  even  lied 
,  VJ  ■  lYP/J-Aij  breeders.  Show  quality  with  egg 
record.  Egg»,  $2  50— 15;  HO— 100.  Cockerels,' $8,  $5.  Pul¬ 
lets,  $8.50.  D.  L.  DITTO  Brandenburg,  Kentucky 


Sf  D  |  DaJc  won  first  cockerel  in  class  of  24  at 
.  L.  I\.  I.  Hells  Vermont  State  Poultry  Show.  Large, 
vigorous,  even,  dark  red  cockerels,  #5  up,  Pullets, 

#3  up.  F,  W.  SAULT,  St,  Albans,  Vermont 


SC.  K.  I.  Reds.  Hatching  Eggs.  12  years’  selective 
•  breeding.  I.  L.  Lawrence,  Pennington,  N.  J. 


REDS 


VIBERT  289  EGG  STRAIN 

Husky,  dark  red  Cockerels,  $5  and  $7 
each.  Hatching  Eggs,  $3.50  setting. 

STIVERS,  VERNON.  NEW  YORK 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

The  Dual  Purpose  Fowl 

Hatching;  Eggs- $35  per  100;  $13  per  50; 
$7  per  25.  Baby  Chicks— $50  per  100;  $37 
per  150;  $14  per  25. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  general 
information  about  Jersey  Black  Giants. 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


T  H  E  H  O  M  E  O  F 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Barred  Plymouth  Rucks -Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  chicks,  Ducklings.  Prices 
that  will  interest  you.  Save  dollars  by  amwering 
this  advertisement.  BRDDKCREST  FARM,  Box  114,Cranbury.N.  J. 


Jersey  IBlnclu  Griants 

Hatching  eggs  and  growing  stock.  Catalogue  free. 

CEDAK  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  8  North  Germantown,  N,  Y. 

(Member  American  Asso’n  of  Jersey  Black  Giant  Breeders) 


For  Sale-Pen  of  Jersey  BLACK  GIANTS 

Thirteen  pound  cock  bird  exhibited  at  the  Garden. 
Ten  selected  hens,  year  old.  M.  &  M.  stock  direct. 

A.  H.  MOSHER  Box  205  Westfield,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS.  Baby  Chicks. 
Setting  eggs.  BLAUVELT,  Mataxvan,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Pullets 

Ready  to  lay.  For  sale. 

T.  H,  METTLE  It _ East  Millstone,  N,  J. 

O’ERSE  Y  IB  LAC  KGr  I  ANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  6  SONS.  Box  199  Belmar.N.J. 


S.  C.  ANCONA  COCKERELS.  $5.00  each 
H.  N.  BOOTH,  P.  O.  Box  123,  Peconic,  N.  Y. 

“CEDARHURST”  S.  G.  ANCONAS 

1930-31— N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest,  high  Ancona 
pen  and  individual.  1931-38— High  Ancona  pen.  Notice 
Pen  10,  now  at  above  Contest.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Quantity  to  sell  is  lim¬ 
ited.  We  breed  quality,  not  quantity. 

Cedurhiirst  Poultry  Farm  -  Rahway,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  Anconas  and  Barred  Rocks 

Getstarted  with  our  money  makers.  Hatching  eggs 
and  Breeding  stock — Reason,' il>le  prices.  Write  me 

your  wants.  BETTERKINO  PDULTRY  FARM.  Arlinulon,  N  Y. 


S.  C.  Buff  ORPINGTONS 

True  to  type  and  color.  Winter  layers.  Hatching  eggs, 
$2.50  per  15  ;  $15  per  100.  Mr*.  K.  E.  MUITIN,  Hatfield,  Pa. 


CPA  Baby  Chicks.  Thoroughbred 

>  I,  Anrnnas  stock  Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns, 
U.V./lULUlUld  BABY  CHICKS  Send  for  Oatalogue! 
HARRISON  HALL  FARM,  Kingsville,  Ohio 


Vigorous  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

June  hatched  front  Winter  layers.  $5  each. 

CHESTER  WEATHERELL.  Jr.  627  Main  St..  Dlean.  N.  V. 


WHITE  Wyandottes  ckriheied 

Standard  Bred  Utility;  Hatching  Eggs.  Mating 
List  free.  HI-QUALITY  HENNERY,  Randolph  Center,  Vermont 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  This 
is  the  third  (pullet)  year  of  this  contest. 

Week  ending  February  6,  1923: 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  27  204 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J .  31  308 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  46  708 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J .  49 

Lewis  Farm,  R.  1 .  41 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.  J .  35 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Roy  M.  Lynch,  N.  J . 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Barr's  Knobby  Stone,  Pa . 

Central  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

K.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J . 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J . 

8.  C  R.  1.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . . 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

R.  W.  Tracy.  N.  J . 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J . 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard.  N.  Y . 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J . 

Solomon  Richman,  N,  J . 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

J.  W.  Bottcher,  N.  J . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr.,  N.  J 


68 

6 

70 

58 

34 

32 

22 

40 

62 

55 

54 

68 

35 
57 
44 

23 


39 

32 

72 


.  60 

.  83 

.  36 

.  49 

.  66 

.  67 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm,  N.  J . •  47 

"  ~  ~  73 

.  35 


J.  8.  Cray  &  Son.  N,  J... 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J. 

Alex  Eichenbaum,  N.  J .  71 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J .  39 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  38 

Mattie  H.  Eppele,  N.  J .  .  53 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  71 

Richard  Franke,  N,  J .  69 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y .  ...  72 

Chas.  E.  Grove,  Del .  64 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  47 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  ,T .  24 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J .  70 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  62 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn .  49 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  61 

Frank  L.  Hugus.  N.  J .  67 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J .  56 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J .  69 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  58 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  55 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y .  49 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn .  54 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  65 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  J .  76 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  55 

Herbert  O.  Maxham,  R.  1  .  20 

Meadowedge  Farm  N.  Y .  50 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  50 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J .  73 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N,  J .  65 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  62 

S.  Olsen,  N.J .  37 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  47 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  93 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.  J .  67 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.J .  67 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  51 

John  K.  Koessner,  N.  J .  44 


Rosehill  Farm,  N.  J  . 
Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J. 
J.  W.  Schreib,  N.  Y . 


70 

65 

58 


Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  47 

A'  K.  Spear.  N.J .  54 

Spring  Lake  Farm.  N.  J .  64 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J .  77 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr.,  N,  J  .  43 

Willis  E.  Stryker.  N.  J .  64 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.J .  52 

Wallace  S.  Suvdam.  N.  J .  83 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  70 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J . .  ....  74 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J...; .  59 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N.  J .  46 

Westwood  Poultry  FarmJN.  J .  68 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J .  63 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y .  64 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  63 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.J.  ASSN. 
Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A .  54 


S  C  W  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 


70 


Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R,  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  |Assn .  65 

S  C  W LEGHORN 

Burlington'Co.  Poultry  Assn .  ,  59 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  59 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
Hammonton  Poultry  Kaisers’  Assn. 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  . 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  . 


39 

72 

69 

60 

55 


364 

224 

188 

852 

22 

680 

293 

468 

151 

390 

423 

788 

632 

676 

431 

339 

274 

366 

165 


524 

254 

712 


496 
651 
481 
439 
619 
824 
390 
897 
317 
728 
219 
399 
559 
762 

750 
635 
593 
559 
175 
721 
776 
342 
886 
711 
559 
610 
461 
553 
509 
552 
826 
837- 
675 
283 
570 
609 
832 
321 
660 
567 

497 
846 
532 
367 
625 
421 
577 
599 
689 
504 
770 
727 

1016 

333 

573 

527 

868 

629 

367 

508 

536 

351 

706 

563 

854 

622 

751 
559 

504 

565 

493 

947 

618 

613 

621 


Total 


5512  55067 


Leg  Weakness 

I  have  48  Plymouth  Itock  pullets, 
hatched  in  April  and  May,  and  they  seem 
perfectly  healthy.  They  commenced  to 
lay  the  last  of  November.  What  is  the 
matter  with  a  pullet  when  she  suddenly 
gets  so  she  cannot  stand  on  her  feet  and 
will  lie  on  her  side,  and  if  you  try  to 
stand  her  up,  she  will  fall  once  again  on 
her  side?  Her  legs  seem  to  be  all  right, 
hut  not  able  to  stand.  D.  L.  r. 

Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  very  common  “complaint” 
among  pullets,  growing  cockerels  and  even 
old  fowls,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  it.  It  has  been  as¬ 
cribed  to  worms,  over-feeding,  and  other 
causes,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
little  really  known  about  the  condition. 
•Some  affected  birds  recover  without  aid, 
some  after  a  dose  of  some  active  physic, 
like  a  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved 
in  a  little  water,  and  some  remain  help¬ 
less  for  a  few  days  and  then  die.  About 
all  that  I  can  recommend  is  a  physic,  as 
suggested  above,  and  removal  to  a  quiet, 
comfortable  place,  where  the  fowl  can  be 
lightly  fed  until  recovery  or  death. 

M.  B.  D, 


WHEN  EGGS 
-WERE  ~ 
’TWO  BITS 

A DOZEN 

- - ® - ./ 

less  attention  was  paid  to  the  question.  “How 
many  dozen  will  one  lien  lay  a  year?”  But 
at  today’s  price  a  few  dozen  a  year  addi¬ 
tional  makps  a  BIG  difference.  Beautiful 
prize-winning  ‘’Famous”  Anconas  hold  winter 
egg-laying  records,  under  amateur  conditions. 
Fully  described  in  100-page  catalog — mailed 
free.  Write  me  today. 

H.  Cecil  Sheppard,  Box  H  408,  Berea.  Ohio 

President  International  Ancona  Club 


PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Lead  the  World  as  Layers. 
Bred  for  EGGS  since  1889. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year. 
Continuous  records  up  to  148 
eggs  in  148  days.  Pullets  lay¬ 
ing  at  113  and  114  days.  Out- 
layed  over  2600  birds  in  five 
Mo.  Laying  Contests. 

BLUE  RIBBON  WINNERS  at  Rochester,  N.  Y„ 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Dayton.  O., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  etc. 

REAL  MONEY  MAKERS 
Mrs.  Miller's  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  net  profit  $8.09 
per  hen;  Mrs.  Wunch  sold  over  $157  worth  of  eggs; 
Mr.  Wilson  over  $260.'  Mr.  Carr,  Indian  Head,  Md., 
made  over  $800  from  flock  of  53  hens. 

Booking  EGG  AND  CHICK  Orders. 
16-Page  Cir.  Free.  Large  General  80-Page  Catalog,  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Foh  Egg$*«°Me  at 
U.R.Fishel’s 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 

are  the  best 
Price  List  Free 
U.R.Fiihttl  B«xQHope,lnd. 


Pedigreed  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock 

QIDQCn  HflPVCA  Laying  St  rain  that  wins  inLay- 
DftnnLU  ItUUlxu  jng  Contests.  You  get  Certified 
Stock  in  buying  A. C.  Jones’  Rocks.  313  Eggs,  World’s 
OFFICIAL  Record  for  Barred  Rock  hen  made  by  a 
member  of  our  winning  pen  in  N.  American  Laying 
Contest.  Just  remember  it’s  A.  C.  Jones’  strain 
that  made  and  holds  all  the  world’s  Official  Records 
on  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  -  Georgetown,  Delaware 


FRANCAIS’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Twice  winners  at  Storrs.  Last  six  pens  there  aver¬ 
aged  200  eggs  per  bird.  Leading  Rock  pens  last  year 
at  Storrs  and  Illinois  contests.  Booking  orders  for 
eggs  and  chicks.  Cockerels  and  pullets. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach,  New  York 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS 

My  Buffs  are  first  prize  winners  in  four  States 
Champion  Cockerel  at  Newark  this  winter  and  firs* 
prize  winners  at  other  leading  shows.  Cockerels,  $5. 
$7.50  and  $10  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

H.  N.  CONNER  .  Stockton,  N.  J. 


BRADLEY  STRAIN  ONLY.  BARRED  ROCKS 
Now  Booking  Orders  For  Eggs 

Dark  Mating  males  are  sons  of  the  first  arid  second 
prize  cockerels  at  Madison  Square  Garden  Show,  192ft 
Light  mating  males  are  sons  and  birds  direct  from 
Bradley’s  best  matings. 

BAYBERRY  FARM,  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

PARKS  STRAIN^ 

From  hens  with  trapnest  records  of  150  to  242  eggs 
each  in  their  pullet  year.  Also  breeding  cockerels 
Circular.  Pioneer  Orchards,  Hancock,  Md. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland,  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  prices  addres* 

S.  BRADFORD  ALLYN  Box  34  BELMONT,  MASS 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  strain  that  wins  at  the  laying  competitions 
witli  official  records  over  300  eggs.  Chicks,  eggs  and 
stock  for  sale.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Oel. 

RARY  f  HIPICS  P*rred  Rocka  and  Rhode  Island  Rods. 
DflUI  unit IV J  free-range  stock,  price  reasonable. 

MRS.  FRANK  MEIER,  Arlington,  Dutchess  County,  N.V. 

Barred  Rock  Hatching  EGGS 


State  tested  white  diarrhea. 
Circular.  OLD  PICKARD  FARM. 


$2  for  15;  $8  and  $1  O  100. 
Bex  26,  Concord  Junction.  Mott. 


Trapnested  Burred  Rocks.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Stock.  Cir- 
I  culars  free.  ARTHUR  L.  SEARLES.fioxN. Milford, ItewHampaliir* 

Hatching  Eggs.  5™“°"  Br?ed- 

5ft  is  5$  Prize  winning 

'5- 

KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

1920- 21  Storrs  contest  high  Rock  pen  and  individual. 

1921- 22  contests  2nd  Rock  pen  at  Storrs  and  Cornell 
1st  at  Quincy,  3rd  at  Puyallup.  Certified  and  Pedi 
greed  Breeding  Cockerels  for  sale.  Hatching  Fees 
and  Baby  Chicks.  Circular.  W.  II.  K.  KENT,  CaxenovU.  N.». 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS^ 

$7.50  and  $5.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  TIIE 
SQUARE  HEAL  (A.  D.  Waltz  Prop) 
Route  13,  North  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 


1,000 

per 


CCOFIELD’S  Whif  P  Rocks 

Superior  »■  ‘MIC  Leghorns 

Farm  range  Selected  for  late  moult  and  high 
duetion,  mated  to  high  producing  males.  Chi. 
hatched  in  Newtown  Giant  Incubator  at  SIB  and 
per  100,  Eggs  $8  and  $10.  $2  per  15  P.  I\  free  ( 
cular.  WHITE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FAR 
Fishkill,  New  York.  A.  G.  SCOFIELD,  Pi 

Whifp  WvanrinHp  Eggs,  Stock.  Finest  qual 

fP  II 1 1  j  U  ydfl  uOIIB  Prices  low  Catalogue  free.  < 

lie  puppies.  80W0EN,  WYANDOTTE  SPECIALIST.  Mniufield,  < 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks  ^Ka*er“ 

now  ready.  Chicks.  Eggs,  Cockerel*  and  hens  a 
reasonable  price.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georpetown,  Delaw; 


White  Wyandottes  ScXf  ™" direct‘ Fev 

grand  matings  $3— 15;  $10— 100. 


nice 

els.  $8.  Eggs  from 
R.  HILL  Seneca  Fail,,  H.T. 
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SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

S,  C.  White  Leghorn* 

-4,000 

G:v*  voumore  and  choicer  eggs- 
Hatched  from-egge  from  exclu¬ 
sively  our  own  hens -all  with 
excellent  records— Free  Range 
reared— add  them  to  your  flock 
and  double  the  lay.  Write  for 
catalog,  prices,  dates.  Day  old 
Chicks  and  eight  week*  Pullets. 

WENE  FARMS 
Dept.  11,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Directly  Imported  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  Strain  matings. 
Pedigrees  272-288.  Third  importation.  Breeders  are 
selected  also  for  size  and  vigor.  Strong  chicks  and 
fertile  eggs  from  these  ami  other  matings  of  grand 
layers.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  circulars. 
R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Geo.  Phillips*  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


$22  per  100,  postpaid.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  My  pen  won  Second  of  entire  New  York 
State  contest  last  two  years  and  Second  of  en¬ 
tire  contests  through  six  coldest  months  at  both 
Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland,  N.  J.,  the  year 
before  that.  Most  my  chicks  last  three  years 
have  gone  to  old  customers.  Send  $2  per  100, 
balance  C.  O.  D. 


Closely  related  to  my  264-egg  Vine- 
hen.  $4  for  one;  $7  h 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Cockerels  land  hen,  $4  for  one;  $7  for  two; 


$10  for  three 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R.  25,  North  Haven 


Conn. 


miri/C  S.C.W. LEGHORNS 
Vflll/llij  EXCLUSIVELY 

Breeders  on  free  range— milk  fed— disease  free.  Yon 
cannot  buy  better  chicks.  Circular  free. 

HILLSDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Hillsdale,  New  York 


Barron’s  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

from  selected  stock.  Special  price  on  large  orders. 

8RIGHTWATLRS  POULTRY  FARM,  Brightwaters,  L.  I  N  Y. 


’  White  W YANDOTTES.  Males,  females 
DarrOH  S  and  eggs  for  hatching,  rrom  stock  imported 
direct,  with  records  262  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  ApaUehin,  V  v. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Big,  strong,  vigorous  breeders;  trap-nested  stock. 
To  move  them  quick.  $5.00.  Order  at  once. 

A.L,  VRKELAND  -  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 


S.  ('.  Reds,  Barred  Hocks,  White,  Brown,  and  Black  Leg¬ 
horns  Mixed  Chicks,  1  1  c  and  up,  100*  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Not  a  new  beginner.  J.  W.KIRK.  Bai  50,McAlistcr,iile,P*. 


THESE  Good  Brooders  will 
GROW  Your  Chicks 

Have  your  chick-raising  equipment  ready 
before  the  chicks  arrive— avoid  the  risk  of 
heavy  loss.  Whether  you  grow  25  chicks  or 
55,000  there  are  practical,  dependable,  efficient 

Prairie  State  Brooders 

which  will  exactly  meet  your  needs.  Oil-burn¬ 
ing  hovers  and  coal-burning  stoves.  Perfect 
in  design— built  on  honor— tested  and  proved 
— preferred  by  successful  poultry  growers. 

‘‘Prairie  State”  means  efficiency  in  incu¬ 
bators  and  brooders. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalog  and  prices. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

45  Main  Street  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Not  Any  Old  Chix 
CRAY’S  CHIX 

Why? 

Because  Cray’s  Birds  produce  the 
eggs.  Birds  for  7  years  up  among 
the  leaders  in  the  New  Jersey  Egg- 
Laying  Contests.  Birds  producing 
highest  breeder’s  pen  to  date  in 
1923  Bergen  County  Contest. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

J.  S.  CRAY  &  SON,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

COME  EARLY  AVOID  RUSH 


18  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS 

July  hatch.  Laying.  lbs.  up.  1B3G. 

S.  MISHALANY  Box  102  Grottoes.  Virginia 


Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Free  Circular.  FINDLEY  BROS.,  Dept.  A,  Parkesboi  jr,  Penn. 


BARRED  ROCK  AND  R.  I.  RED 

Eggw  for  hatching.  Selected,  utility  Bred-to-lay  stock, 

*160 — 15,  prepaid.  Guaranteed.  BR00KSIDE.  Middletown,  Va. 


FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS 

CHICKS  of  Barred  Rocks,  Rods  and  Mixed 

IDO*  guar.  Circular  Free.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS^ 

this  ad.  Broilers.  *10—100.  8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $12; 

Rocks.  *1*;  R.  1.  Reds,  *1*.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  De¬ 
livered  free.  F/USVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  0.  ».  Hlllerrtown,  Pa. 


Vfe  PEDIGREED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

COCKS— COCKERELS— EGGS-CHICK8 

Barron  strain  and  result  of  trapnesting  and  pedi¬ 
gree  breeding  9  years.  My  chicks  won  Connecticut 
'-fate  Contest,  1922.  Flock  average  194  eggs  in  lO 
MONTHS.  Chicks,  $25  per  100.  Eggs,  $10  per  100. 
Males  from  dams  with  records  200-220,  $5.  220-240, 
$8  .  240-271,  $12.  All  large,  husky  birds  and  satisfiic- 
t ion  guaranteed.  H.  C.  BLIGH,  West  Willington,  Conn. 


Meadow  Brook  Farm  S.  C.W.  Leghorns 

have  won  12  ribbons  and  3  Silver  Cups,  at  Westchester 
and  Dutchess  County  Shows.  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching 
Kggs  from  our  own  selected  stock.  Chicks,  $25  per  100  : 
Kggs,  $10 per  100.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  MEADOW 
It  KOOK  FARM,  Tlvoll-on-lludson,  New  York. 


S.C.  While  Leghorn  Pullets  Hatched  April  15th.  De¬ 
livered  July  15th.  Brook, 10*  l'onitry  Farm,  .Na„au,  N.  1, 


QUALITY  BAItltKI)  ROCKS.  Hatching  eggs,  (2  per  M.  Also 
home  made  jams.  I„  HOW  A  Hli  quabertonn,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  ANC0NAS,  Sheppard  Strain 

Baby  Chick,  $18.00  per  100.  Hatching  Egg,  $6.00  per  100 

COLMAN  E.  DAILOR 

Stanley  ....  New  York 


A  oonono  Sl1  Rose  Combhens,  $».  Beautiful  single 
AntOIldS  Comb  Breeding  hens,  *3.  Bullets,  *2-*2.60. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address  0.  W.  SIMMS,  l  ake,  n.y. 


S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

R.  I.  REDS 

Well  selected,  heavy  layers:  eggs  and  chicks. 
ANCONA  cockerel*.  C.  W.  Simouds,  Red  Creek.  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Black  Giants  *  X SB  SS& 

ing  eggs.  Also  heavy  laying  exhibition  strain  8.  O. 
R.  I.  Reds.  MAPLE  FA  KM,  Urosswicks,  N.  J. 


Save  Those  Chicks! 


Get  a  Buckeye  Colony  Brooder 

They  literally  save  millions  of  chicks  a 
year.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the  greatly 
increased  number  and  size  of  your 
chicks.  You  know  our  famous  guar¬ 
antee,  “more  chicks  and  better 
chicks  or  money  back.” 


Grow  3  chicks  where  t 
grew  before,  save  half 
the  time  and  expense. 


Buckeye — the  World’s  Foremost 
Incubators — From  65 -Egg  to 
10, 368 -Egg  Capacity 

Aforethan  600,000  Buckeye  Incubators 
are  in  use  throughout  the  U  nited  States. 
More  than  54,000,000  chicks  per  year 
are  Buckeye  hatched. 


Buckeye  Colony  Brooders  Raise 
Every  Raisable  Chick 

Whether  coal  or  oil  burning,  there  is 
no  crowding,  no  chilling  and  none  of 
the  usual  chick  ailments. 


Send  today  for  new  catalogs 

If  interested  in  Blue  Flame  Brooders 
send  for  catalog  No.  24;  or  in  coal¬ 
burning  Brooders,  No.  36;  Buckeye 
Incubator  Catalog  No.  48  tells  how  to 
grow  more  and  better  chicks. 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Incubators  and  Brooders 
903  Euclid  Avenue 
Springfield,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


uckeye 


Colony  Brooders 


The  One  BestWau  to  Bake  Ouchs 


WishboneX^c  BROODER 


Raise  better  chickens!  Save  most  of 
the  time  and  all  of  the  worry  that  usually 
goes  with  raising  chicks !  Chicks  develop 
more  quickly  into  strong,  healthy,  long- 
lived  chickens  under  a  Wishbone  Brooder.  Air 
and  heat  are  ideally  combined  to  invigorate  them; 
to  make  them  thrive.  And  the  Wishbone  way  i» 
the  easiest  way.  Absolutely  nothing  to  go  wrong 
— nothing  to  worry  about.  A  hot  blue  flame  in  a 
jiffy  without  priming  or  pre-heating.  No  valves 
to  Btick.  “ Kitchen-like  heat”  in  the  coldest 
weather.  You  can  forgetthe  Wishbone  for  weeks 
except  for  occasionally  filling  the  generous  oil 


tank.  The  Wishbone  can’t  give  trouble,  and  It 
insists  on  developing  the  finest  chicks.  Thous¬ 
ands  successfully  in  use. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  booklet  and  testimon¬ 
ials  NOW  or  order  from  this  ad.  Brices: — Four 
sizes — 50-100  chicks  $10.  350  chicks  $18.  500  chicks 
$19.  1,000  chicks  $22.  A  little  higher  in  far  west. 
Don’t  put  up  with  nn  unsatisfactory  brooder — 
Send  your  order  today.  Full  money-back  Igunr- 
antee  protects  you. 

Immediate  Shipments. 

The  American  Incubator  Mfg.  Co. 
428  Neilson  Sr.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


ft.g*f>  ft  if  > 


S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  from  Kerr  Hatcheries  di¬ 
rect.  |*S  each,  F.  O.  B.  THOMAS  ZINGALE,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White 

LEGHORN 

CHIX 


Barron’s  Best  Stock  plus  five 
generations  of  Trapnesting, 
Vigorous  Farm-raised  Breeders. 

$20  per  lOO 

Ha  rry  B.  Cook,  Orange,  Conn . 


S.C.  W.  LEGHORNS,  Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Barron  strain,  large,  vigorous  stock.  Certified 
stock.  Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A,,  Inc. 

George  G,  Brundage  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 


QUALITY  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  2  and  3-yr.-old  record  layers  and  tested  breeders. 
Our  prices  are  right.  Send  forcir.  RID-W-FARM,  Wolcott,  M.». 


U/L;.,  U1i...1i,Ua,  Rose  Comb,  Egg  a  day  strain.  Bul- 
YinUc  lYYSnOOUCS  lets,  Cockerels,  breeding  pens, day- 

old  chicks.  Mro.  ELVIRA  I,  STEERS,  R.  2,  Pori  Republic.  Vo. 


S.  C.  Black  Minorca 

Baby  Chicks 

Breeders  are  free  range,  and  breed  several 
years  for  beauty,  size,  and  quantity  of  large 
chalk  white  eggs,  which  oring  the  most 
money  per  dozen  in  New  York  Marker.  If 
you  want  these  prices,  then  place  your  order 
for  these  baby  chicks. 

Write  for  price  list. 

SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  AND  BEE  FARM 

Mrs.  Willis  Northrop.  Mor.  Prattsburgh,  New  York 


15,000  Ready  Made  Baby  Chicks  varieties.  Priced 

to  sail.  Circular  free.  ROYAL  FARMS  Bergey,  Pa. 


C  II  X  o _ 

8  C  BUFF  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS 
AND  WHITE,  REDS.  BLACK  MINORCAS,  BUFF  ORPING¬ 
TONS.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Circular  tree. 

CLOYD  NIEMOND  Box  6  McAllsterville  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week  s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

Kggs  for  Hatching  from  Prize-Winning  Stock. 

VV.  K.  COCHRAN  -  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 


nuAnr  ICt  Alin  DPIlClFarm  raised,  well  bred. 
KnUllt  IdLAIf  If  nt  11  i  J  Real  big.  dark  red  birds. 
Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100,  postpaid.  Bullets,  38  each. 

ED.  LOWE  -  Clinton  Corners,  New  York 


EGGS  For  Hatching  U:  JS2£ 

High  class  birds.  Wonderful  layers.  *5  per  setting. 

Mrs.  K.  H.  HARDENBROOK  New  City,  New  York 


FOR  SALE- PURE  BRED 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

FREE  FROM  DISK  ASK 


Yearling  Toms . : .  $815,00 

Yearling  Hens .  12.00 

2-yr.-old  Toms .  20.00 


MARGARET  H.  ABARE  R.  F.  D.  2  Chary,  N.  Y. 

HflTCHING^GGS  PEKIN  dbokuhss 

BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island.  N.  1. 


Get  yours ’from  a  commercial  specialized  meat  farm, 
l-ree  range.  Eggs.  Write  now. 

Parsippany  Ducks  -  Boonton,  N.  J. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Txirltoys 

Bird-Wolf.  Sire  direct  from  Bird.  Sou  of  1st  prize  Tom 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Big  boned,  well  marked, 
healthy.  Barred  Rock  Cockerels,  Thompson  Strain. 

Miss  ELIZABETH  TATE  -  Draper,  Virginia 


White  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Few  equal,  none  better  than  Anderson’s  strain. 
White  Holland  Turkeys.  Toms,  $15  to  $20.  Hens, 
$10  to  $12.  H.  W.  Anderson,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


TURKEY  TOMS,  B.  REDS 

Old,  $16.  young,  $12;  hens,  $8.60;  NarraKansett  Toms,  $10; 
Bronze  rros«ed,  old  and  yountc.  $10  to  $16;  hens  $8:  B.  Chinese 
Geese  $4;  P.  Ducks  $2;  Muscovy  Drakes  $2.25;  Ducks  $1,60. 
Vigorous,  healthy,  large. 

K.  ECKERT  -  -  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


Mammoth  White  Holland  Turkey  Egge. 

F.  TUCKER  Merrynook  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


PURE  BRED  \V.  C.  GANDERS.  *5  each. 

EDMOND  STRAW  BrooliUde  K»rm  COLUMBUS,  N.  J. 


r'v.,„U;_ ira  2,000  Indian  Runner  Babies  every  week. 
L/UCKIingS  -a,  each.  100%  live  delivery  Postpaid. 

DUCK  HATCHERY  Rowling  Green,  Mo, 


Wild  Turkey  <■.  Genuine  stock  (domesticated.  Healthy 
birds.  Stamp.  Mrs.  JESSE  LUKENS  Oxford,  Pa. 


RABBITS 


DELAWARE  VALLEY  RABBITRIES 


Only  a  few  choice  bred  New  Zealand  Hoes  left, 
cheap.  A  few  Class  A.  Registered,  too. 

T.  S.  MOORE  .  Stockton,  N,  J. 


GH)  POULTRY  RATIONS 

fQioum  Ingredient’s  oF  Ignou/n  Quality 
Q  *""0  1/2  IQiOZOn  Proportions 

The  rations  are  mixed  according  to  formulas  approved  by  the  poultry  feeding 
specialists  at  the  colleges  of  agriculture  in  the  territory  served  by  the  G.  L.  F. 

Poultrymen  appreciate  the  following  points  about  G.  L.  F.  Rations : 

1— A  larger  variety  of  ingredients  in  each  ration  3— Each  ration  is  high  in  digestible  nutrient* 
than  is  usually  available  in  your  locality.  and  the  fiber  content  is  low. 

3— The  quality  of  the  ingredients  and  the  4 — Dried  milks  are  used  and  the  pounds  of 
pounds  of  each  ingredient  used  are  stated.  animal  proteins  are  high. 

See  your  local  G.  L.  F.  Ayent  or  write  for  booklet  of  the  formulas 
THE  COOPERATIVE  GRANGE  LEAGUE  FEDERATION  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 
101  Ityrne  Bldg,,  Syracuse,  New  York 


Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm 

Stock— Eggs — Chicks.  Breeders  of  American  Strain  S.  <3.  White  Leghorns.  Won 
special  prizes  at  New  York  State  Fair  for  best  farm  flock  in  show,  Circular  free. 

ROY  S.  RIDER,  Prop. 

Ballston  Spa  Box  4  New  York 


f 


"Justa  ”  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Breeding  Plant 

4400  Layers — 2600  Breeders — 400  Certified 

MEMBER.—  Cornell- Long  Inland  Poultry  Project  and  New  York  State  Co-op.  Poultry  Certi¬ 
fication  Association.  Inc. 

9000  Chix  per  week.  Eight-Week  Pullets— Spring  delivery. 
Hatching  Eggs,  Choice  Breeding  Cockerels,  *4,  $0,  $8  each.' 
Limited  number  CERTIFIED  Eggs  and  Chix  every  week. 

We  are  large  distributors,  ot  NEWTOWN  GIANT  Incubators, 
and  Colony  Brooders 

1 0  Years  “On  the  Sc/uare.  ”  JUSTA  POULTRY  IARM 

What  do  you  need  ?  Southampton,  Long  Inland 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Barron  Strain.  Trnpnested  Flocks.  Breeding  pens 
headed  by  cockerels  of  2115  to  304-egg  hen*.  Breed¬ 
ing  cockerels,  $6  each.  Hatching  eggs,  $9  per  100. 
Baby  chicks,  9S20  per  100. 

SUNNYBR00K  POULTRY  FARM  f/izav/lle,  N.  Y. 


IB  A  BY  OHICKS 

from  good,  selected,  heavy-laying  flocks  of  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixed.  100%  live  arrival  1 
guaranteed.  Postpaid.  <  ircular  Free. 

Wm.  Nace  McAlistervilie.  Pa. 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

from  selected  high-producing  hens  -lied  by 
high  pedigreed  males,  $5  to  $8  per  bird  ;  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  hens,  no  lights,  $8.00  per  100. 

GEORGE  H.  WRAIGHT.We.t  Willington,  Conn. 


Hstchlnn  Fir  fie  ^  ineland’s  well  known 
ndttlliuy  Lyys  Emig’s  strain  S  (  W. 

Leghorns  from  stock  that  were  never  nuder  lights. 

EMIG’S  POULTRY  FARM  Vineland.  N.  .) 


D„LV  Chiclzc  Interesting  and  profitable.  Catalog 
D<1D\  DIIILIlS  mailt-d  on  request.  Ready  Jan.  llth. 
E.  K.  HUMMER  A  CO.,  FreN'CHTOWN,  N.  J,  R.  ]So.  1 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 

3  Passwords  to  Profits 

Before  you  buy,  it  is  well  to  make  caveful  note  of  these  important 
i  passwords  to  profits— Hillpot  Quality  Chicks.  Quality  alone 
is  comparative— Hi  11  pot  Quality  imeans  superlative  quality. 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS  REDS  WYANDOTTES 

Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  are  hie,'1  sturdy  youngsters,  full  of’fluffy 
activity,  each  true  to  breed  and  true  to  its  purpose  of  m  akin  el  your 
poultry-keeping  extraordinarily  profitable. 

Illustrated  1923  Catalogue — FREE 

With  fine  color  plates  of  lending  breeds  and  plenty  of  other  valuable 
poultry  information  and  hints.  Shows  how  we  ship  chicks  anywhere 
within  1200  miles  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  Jof  |full  count. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


ftUmbtr  International  Baby  Chick  Ataaciation. 


Life  Member  American  tPeuttry  Aatacialien 


Good 

Chicks 

FROM 

TOMS  RIVER 
New  Jersey 


Vy'HITE  Leghorn  baby  chicks,  from  pedi- 
greed,  heavy  laying  stock.  Hatched 
from  eggs  laid  by  mature  hens  mated  to 
sons  of  200-egg  layers  or  better.  Eggs 
from  the  flocks  of  expert  business  poultrymen 
produce  chicks  that  will  make  profits  for 
you.  High  in  quality,  reasonable  in  price. 
Order  your  chicks  noiv  for  early-laying,  profit¬ 
paying  summer  and  fall  pullets. 

Write  for  Illustrated  folder 

Authorized  Breeder’s  Association 

Wm.  Johnstone.  Mgr. 

Box  F  Toms  River  New  Jersey 


BigValueBaby  Chicks 

Are  Guaranteed  to  Live.  12  popular 
breeds— easy  to  raise,  husky,  healthy, 
vigorous.  Write  today  for  free  catalog 
showing  many  breeds  in  full  colors. 

DHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 

Box  D,  Marlon,  Ohio  or  Box  D,  East  Hartford,  Conn 


BABY  CHICKS 


Date  of  Delivery 
Guaranteed 


Sturdy  chicks.  Best  Strains,  Raised  on  free  range. 
Twelve  leading  varieties.  100%  safe  arrival.  150,000  tor 
1923.  Write  for  prices. 

SEVEN  VALLEYS  HATCHERY,  101  Hill  St.,  Killbuck,  0. 

BABY  CHICKS  &  " 

strain.  Send  tor  price  list. 

Ruxwood  Poultry  Farm 


Bred-to-Lay 

E.  HITCH,  Prop., 
Laurel,  Delaware 


GOOD  PLACE  FOR  GOOD  CHICKS 

Big  and  Sturdy  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  S  C.  REDS,  DUCKS.  New  catalog 
ready.  Free,  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  H.  J. 

300,000  CHICKS  FOR  1923 

Best  breeds,  lowest  prices.  Fine  catalogue  free — our  13th 

year  The  Keystone  Hatchery  Richfield,  Pa. 

pi  -  h  1 1  cent,«  and  up  .Reds,  Wyandottes,  Rocks,  I.eg- 
LulCKS  horns  and  mixed.  Bank  reference.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY, II.  H.  Eliremeller  lllohiUld,  I’a. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S,  0.  VV.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Brojlers, 
11c  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

F,CHIX!DUX0rd',N'" 


Sale 


fordeliv- 


— -v 

y 


CHICKS 


ery  any  time  you  say.  TRIMMAL’S,  Rochester  Laroest 
Chick  Dealers,  289-291  West  Main  St..  Rochester,  N.  V. 

from  pure-bred,  selected-heavy 
laying,  free-ranged  hens.  Pre 
paid  parcel  post.  100  percent 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular  and 
price  list  on  request.  Get  it. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Ottsvllle,  Pennsylvania 

DAY-OLD  S.  C.  "„AeV„S„'U 

Cy  I  a  |A  C  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

O  1  V  W  9  BRED  FOR  VITALITY  &  EGGS 

ALSO  HATCHING  EGGS 
HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  624  Main  St.,  Torn*  Rirer,  N.  J. 

BREEDERS  CHICKS  EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  O.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  265,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Chicks: 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY 


Leading  varieties.  From 
good,  healthy  stock. 
Catalog  Free. 

Box  6  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in,  knowing  just  howthe  account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


No  Better  Chicks  at  Any  Price 


1,500,000  CAPACITY 
Hatched  on  honor  for  you 
from  strong,  sturdy  stock 
and  big  producers.  Our 
Prices  Lower  Than 
Any.  Big 
capacity, 
perfect 
hatches 
lower 
the  cost. 

We  aim 
to  give 
you  satis¬ 
faction 
and  guar¬ 
antee  safe 
arrival, 
alive.  35 
Years’  Experience 
MANSFIELD 
HATCHERY 
Dept.  A 

Mansfield,  Mass. 


F  X  E  E 
Beautiful 
Illustrated 
Book  and 
Price  List 
On  Request 


Baby  Chicks 


For  more  than  30  years  we  have  been  hatching! 
and  shipping  Pine  Tree  Chick9.  We  have 
learned  through  ail  this  experience  how  to  in¬ 
sure  the  health  and  sturdiness  of  the  youngsters 
and  to  safeguard  their  delivery.  Pine  Tree 
Day-Olds  are  the  best  your  money  can  buy. 

Write  for  Catalog 


Fully  describes  our  mammoth  hatching  facilities 
and  gives  directions  for  the 
exre  of  baby  chicks.  Ail 
leading  breeds  from  vigorous, 
heavy-laying  strains.  Prices 
low,  quality  high.  Send  today 
i  for  booklet.  Remember,  early 
hatched  chicks  will  lay  this  fail. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Pittsfield 


Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 
Originators  of  Day-Old  Chick  Business 

We  have  been  shipping  chicks  since  1906  and  have 
had  experience  enough  to  know  how.  We  also  have 
a  reputation  to  maintain. 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
— S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes. 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want,  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 


Wot°Sds 


Quality  First 
Baby 
Chicks 


Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  from  breeders 
chosen  for  color,  laying  qualities,  size  and 
thrift.  We  know  you  will  like  our  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  W. 
Wyandottes.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS,  Box  184,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  DARXED  ROCKS 
BRED  OROWN  LEGHORNS 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet.  Frenchtown,  H  J 


WHITE  ROCKS 

HITE  LEGHORNS 


Ilox  Si 


SPENCER’S  BIG  4  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  From  Hogan  Tested.  Bred  to  Lay.  Stock  on 
free  range.  Circular  free.  Spencer  Poultry 
Farms  &  Hatchery,  Bos  706,  Speacer,  Ohio 


THE  HENYARD 


Wyandotte  Eggs;  Henhouse  with  Storage 
Space 

1.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
Golden  Wyandottes  that  make  them  val¬ 
uable  over  other  fowls,  or  together  with 
other  chickens?  2.  Do  all  Wyandotte 
liens  lay  all  sizes  and  colors  of  eggs? 
3.  Is  it  practical  to  build  a  chicken-house 
with  loft  for  storage  of  grain,  mash  and 
straw  or  other  litter,  and  a  basement  for 
storage  of  vegetables  or  other  green  food? 
The  stone  for  the  basement  can  be  found 
in  abundance  on  the  place.  What  would 
be  more  practical,  plaster  in  which  to  lay 
the  stone,  and  would  it  be  best  to  use  a 
form  to  keep  the  inside  wall  smooth? 
Would  it  not  be  best  to  build  basement 
and  house  also  of  stone?  J.  B.  M. 

Mitchell,  Ind. 

1.  As  to  Golden  Wyandottes  being 
more  valuable  than  other  breeds,  it  has 
yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  they  are. 

2.  All  Wyandottes,  or  any  other  class 
that  has  the  blood  of  Asiatic  breeds  in  its 
make-up,  will  lay  colored  eggs ;  various 
shades  of  color.  By  breeding  for  long 
years  from  those  that  laid  a  certain  shade 
of  color,  it  might  be  possible  to  produce 
Wyandottes  that  would  lay  eggs  of  that 
one  shade.  But  I  wouldn’t  want  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  job.  I  bred  Wyandottes  for 
many  years,  and  always  had  several 
shades  of  color  in  the  eggs  ;  that  is.  the 
shells.  Crosses  could  be  made  of  the 
Polish  breeds,  Minorcas  and  Leghorns, 
find  the  cross  would  probably  produce 
only  white  eggs.  But  if  an  Asiatic  breed, 
say  Buff  Cochin,  was  introduced  in  the 
cross,  the  eggs  would  come  in  a  half-dozen 
shades  of  brown. 

Wyandottes  make  fine  Winter  layers, 
when  fresh  eggs  are  at.  their  highest  price ; 
and  if  their  eggs  do  run  a  little  small  at, 
that  time,  no  protests  are  made.  One  is 
too  glad  to  get  fresh  eggs.  As  to  size  of 
eggs,  it  is  a  singular  thing  that  the  size 
of  the  hen  does  not  seem  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  size  of  the  egg.  A  3-lb. 
White  Leghorn  hen  will  lay  a  much  larger 
egg  than  an  8-lb.  Buff  Cochin  hen.  At 
an  egg-show  contest  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
cases  of  White  Leghorn  eggs  were  denied 
place  because  they  were  too  large.  They 
stuck  up  above  the  fillers,  and  the  judges 
decided  that  the  liability  of  breakage  on 
that  account  made  them  unworthy  of  a 
premium.  Smaller  eggs  won  the  premfcim. 
For  table  purposes  I  consider  Buff  Wyan¬ 
dottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons  the  best  of 
any  breed  I  ever  raised. 

3.  I  see  no  objection  to  having  a  loft  for 
storage  above  the  henhouse,  nor  to  having 
a  cellar  under  it,  if  it  were  double-floored 
with  tar  paper  between  the  floors ;  but  I 
should  object  to  stone  walls  for  a  poultry 
house,  because  they  are  cold  and  absorb 
moisture.  If  used,  there  should  be  strips 
of  “furring”  and  a  lining  of  tight  matched 
boards  on  sides  and  back  of  the  poultry 
part.  This  would  make  a  dead-air  space, 
which  would  make  a  good  warm  house. 
The  front  should  be  boarded  up  about 
3  ft.  from  the  floor  and  the  rest  enclosed 
only  with  wire  netting.  If  the  house  is 
to  be  long,  then  the  roosting  part  should 
be  divided  by  tight  partitions  every  15  or 
18  ft.  A  partition  that  is  not  airtight  is 
worse  than  none ;  for  if  there  are  cracks 
in  it,  there  will  be  drafts  of  air  through 
the  cracks,  blowing  on  the  hens  that  roost 
next  the  partition.  Tack  roofing  paper 
on  your  partitions,  ye  poultrymen  who 
want  to  prevent  colds  in  your  flocks. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Chickenpox 


Some  turkeys  I  have,  have  sores  in  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  that  look  like  big 
yellow  ulcers  inside  of  the  mouth  and 
down  in  the  mouth,  and  the  sores  have 
dark,  hard  scabs  on  the  outside  corner  of 
the  mouth  and  small  scabs  over  the  head. 
Is  this  common  sore  head,  or  is  it  caused 
from  some  internal  trouble?  I  have  used 
iodine,  and  have  had  pretty  good  success. 
I  put  some  axle  grease  on  the  scabs  to 
soften  them  up,  so  they  would  come  off 
easily ;  but  this  soiled  the  feathers  where 
they  rub  their  heads  on  their  backs  or 
neck  and  shoulders.  Is  this  necessary 
to  soften?  mrs.  J.  a. 

Mississippi. 

This  is  probably  the  eruption  of 
chickenpox.  Soften  the  scabs  with  warm 
water  and  remove,  and  then  apply  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine,  making  several  applica¬ 
tions.  The  sores  within  the  mouth,  so- 
called  “cankers,”  should  be  treated  also 
with  some  strong  antiseptic  solution.  A 
pledget  of  cotton  on  the  end  of  a  sliver 
of  wood  will  make  a  good  applicator  and 
a  10  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
or  pure  creolin  may  be  used.  In  mak¬ 
ing  these  applications  of  strong  germi¬ 
cides.  wet  the  sores  well,  but  do  not  get 
the  solution  all  over  the  healthy  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  mouth.  Even  stronger  ap¬ 
plications.  even  caustic,  have  been  used 
to  heal  these  cankers,  but  less  vigorous 
measures  should  suffice.  I  should  expect 
a  one  to  one  thousand  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  to  be  effective,  though  I  have 
never  tried  it.  This  can  be  readily  made 
by  dissolving  a  tablet  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  :u  one  pint  of  water.  These  tablets 
may  be  procured  from  any  drug  store  or 
physician.  m.  b.  d. 


Bred 

from  America’s 
greatest  stock 

The  small,  farm-raised  Hocks 
producing  our  eggs  are  headed 
by  cockerels  direct  from  the 
leading  variety  specialists. 

Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Lively  Chicks 
have  the  quality  you  would 
get  from  a  fancier.  But  you 
only  pay  utility  prices  for 
vigorous,  healthy  chicks  with 
the  blood  of  famous  producers 
in  their  veins. 

We  guarantee  100%  delivery, 
safe  and  sound.  Any  losses  in 
the  mail  will  be  replaced  or 
money  refunded. 

Kerr’s  Chick  Book  describes 
how  these  sturdy,  lively  chicks 
are  bred,  and  gives  expert  in¬ 
formation  about  variety,  se¬ 
lection,  etc. 

Interesting  prio>es  are  being 
quoted.  Write  to-day  for  your 
Chick  Book. 

THE  KERR  CHICKER1ES,  Inc. 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Order  now  y©ur 
Early  Chicks 


The  early  chicks  are  the  biggest 
m*ney-maker9.  Pullets  come  into  lay¬ 
ing  in  August,  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  prices  are  very  high.  You 
will  get  a  longer  laying  year  and  you 
can  sell  the  cockerels  as  broilers  for 
twice  the  price  they  will  bring  later. 
Get  ready  right  now  for  a  bunch  of  early 
chicks  on  Lord  Farms ‘  Advice. 
Every  year  sees  a  bigger  demand  for 
February  hatch  Leghorns.  Take  our 
advice  and  split  your  order  this  year. 
We  have  found  this  combination  to 
return  the  most  dollars  for  the  invest¬ 
ment;  get  part  of  your  chicks  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  early  March,  and  the  other 
half  early  in  May. 

Send  for  80-page  illustrated  catalog. 

LORO  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN. MASS. 


If 


TOCKTON 


Our  Mammoth  Incubators  are  turn¬ 
ing-  out  these  pure-bred  Baby  Chicks 
at  the  rate  of  25,000  a  week,  enabling 
us  to  make  very  low  prices  for  such 
line  stock.  We  pack  these  husky, 
healthy  Chicks  in  strong,  light,  ven¬ 
tilated  crates,  prepay  the  parcel  post 
and 

GUARANTEE  SAFE  ARRIVAL 

AU  leading  breeds,  strictly  pure-bred  and  uniform  in 
quality.  From  selected  heavy-laying  stock  on  free  range . 
Reserve  your  shipping  date  at  once;  Stockton  early  - 
hatched  Chick*  will  lay  throughout  the  fall  and  winter. 
Writs  for  fra*  Catalog  and  Price  List 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  Y  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


CHIC 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns, 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Big  husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free 
range  stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free. 
Fourteen  years  hatching  experience.  Full 
count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


BARRED  XFLOCKS le£inVnn!i 

Breeding  stock  for  sale.  Trap  nest  Record  Pullet 
year.  250  to  291.  Muscovy'Ducks,  African  and  lCmb- 
den  tieese.  Prizewinners  Trenton,  1922,  Madison 
Square.  1923.  WAHN,  638  Eagle  Aye,, Bronx,  New  York  City 

BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 

Laying.  Parks’ strain,  $2,50  each. 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm  Riverdale,  N,  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal,  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page- 
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WISCONSIN 


Express  Paid 


_ _ 

Wisconsin  Colony  Brooders  are  the  "last  word” 
in  brooder  construction.  Compare  our  prices  and  see 
if  you  can  get  (for  the  same  money),  a  Wickless  Col¬ 
ony  Brooder  like  the  Wisconsin  which  has  automatic 
Oil  Control — can’t  go  out — won’t  overflow— has  no 
wicks — burns  a  steady,  gas-like  flame  that  stays  just 
where  you  put  it,  day  and  night— no  valves  to  set — no 
wicks  to  trim — no  danger  from  fire— no  smoke.  Guar¬ 
anteed — 30  days  trial— money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

UfUu  Daw  UnrnO  Our  prices  express  prepaid 

nnj  raj  IrlOlC  •  anywhere  East  of  Rockies. 

22  in.  Canopy,  lOOchicfc,  only  $  8.95 
32  in.  Canopy,  300  chick,  only  15.55 
42  in.  Canopy,  500  chick,  only  17.75 
52  in.  Canopy,  1 000  chick,  only  1 9.75 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  You  take  no  risk,  or  send 
for  free  Catalog.  Shipped  by  Express  prepaid  the 
day  order  is  received. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Box  626,  Racine.Wi*. 


Newtown  Colony  Brooder 

Cuts  the  Cost— Raises  the  Chicks 

Trust  your  chicks  to  Newtowns  and  watch  them  grow  into  vig¬ 
orous,  healthy  youngsters  with  least  mortality,  at  lowest  cost. 
Newtown  Brooders  burn  coal;  art?  self-feeding  and  self¬ 
regulating;  easily  operated  in  any  suitable  building;  depend¬ 
able,  economical,  successful.  Used  by  leading  poultrymen 
everywhere.  Write  today  for  complete  Brooder  Catalog— FREE. 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 
60  Warsaw  St.  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


*°&ess  l 


V' 


_ 

Just  off  the  press 
and  of  amazing  interest 
this  book  shows  inception  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  art  of  artificial  incubation.  Beautiful¬ 
ly  illustrated  insix  colors;  sliowsall  leading  models 
from  early  Chinese  and  Egyptian  on  down.  Tells 
all  about  the  wonderful  AUTOMATIC  incubator — 
‘‘cannot  overheat — cannot  underheat.”  The  great¬ 
est  hatcher  ever  known,  in  sizes  fr  om  125  to  1,000 
eggs.  This  remarkable  book,  be*t  of  its  kind  ever 
published,  sent  free  to  anyone  generally  interested. 
Write  for  your  copy  TODAY— a  postal  will  do. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Delaware,  Ohio 
Box  250 


AUTOMATIC 

INCUBATORS 


Detroit 


140- Egg  Size  —  Guaranteed  —  baa 
double  walls,  copper  tank,  full-size 
nursery,  automatic  regulation 
thermometer  held  so  that  chicks 
cannot  break  it  when  batching. 
Detroit  Brooders,  too.  Double 
walled,  hot  water  heated.  Write  for 
special  low  price  on  both  machines. 

Detroit  Incubator  Co. 

Dept.  31 
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Merritt  St.,  Detroit.  Mich« 


Make  More  Mone 


With  a  draft-free, 
warm,  dry,  easily 
cleaned,  vermin-proof 
poultry  house  of  Natco 
Glazed  Hollow  Tile, 
you  increase  your  egg  yield 
and  have  healthier  chickens. 
Easily  erected  at  reasonable 
first  cost  with  no  upkeep 
expense  afterwards. 

Write  for  the  new  Natco  on  the  Farm  Book. 

L  NATCO  TILE  j 

NATIONAL- FIRE-  PRQDFING  •  COMPANY 

1134  Fulton  Building  ::  Pittsburgh,  PaA 


Grangers 

TRIPLE  PURPOSE 

Chicken  Grit 

AND 

Agricultural  Limestone 

Write  for  price*  and  f  reight  rate s. 

GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
WORKS:  WEST  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
Box  1002  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


THE  HENYARD 


Contract  for  Hatching  Eggs 

A  neighbor  asked  if  he  furnished  the 
male  birds,  what  would  be  my  price  for 
hatching  eggs.  The  males,  being  his, 
would,  of  course,  be  returned  to  him  at 
the  end  of  season.  What  would  be  a  fair 
amount  to  allow  for  their  food  expense? 
My  eggs  run  considerably  over  weight, 
therefore  I  receive  fewer  eggs,  costing 
more  to  produce  them.  If  I  pick  out  the 
hatching  eggs,  sending  the  rest  to  open 
market,  I  would  lose  in  market  quotations 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  uniform  size, 
and  if  I  sell  them  as  laid,  letting  him 
assort  them,  what  would  be  a  fair  price 
for  fertile  eggs?  Regular  assorted  eggs 
for  hatching  usually  bring  from  6c  to  10c 
each.  I  would  expect  him  to  call  for 
eggs.  I  have  340  1922  pullets,  250  1921 
and  210  1920,  all  April  hatched.  They 
have  not  laid  much  this  Winter,  therefore 
all  eggs  could  be  used.  I  have  not  fed 
any  wet  mash.  I  use  Cornell  rations  and 
mangels,  fed  dry  in  hopper. 

New  York.  mbs.  c.  h.  p. 

I  would  consider  male  birds  that  are 
worth  $3  each  now  would  be  worth  ap¬ 
proximately  $1  each  at  the  end  of  the 
breeding  season,  so  you  should  allow  the 
neighbor  $2  each  for  the  use  of  the  males 
and  also  pay  for  any  that  may  die  while 
in  your  possession.  He  should  buy  all 
your  hatching  eggs  right  out  at  a  price 
you  can  agree  upon.  If  he  agrees  to  take 
all  the  good  hatching  eggs  you  produce 
right  through  the  season,  and  come  and 
get  them  and  pay  cash,  you  can  afford  to 
sell  them  much  cheaper  man  when  you 
have  to  advertise  and  pay  all  retail  or 
mail-order  selling  expenses  yourself.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  would  consider  a 'flat  rate  of  6c 
a  very  good  price,  hut.  ot  course,  this 
must  be  determined  by  mutual  consent. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 

Combination  Pigeon  and  Chicken  House 

I  would  like  to  build  a  pigeon  and 
chicken  house,  10x12 ;  pigeons  on  top, 
chickens  below,  having  room  for  a  flight 
10x20..  The  same  size  run  would  be  for 
the  chickens.  Would  I  get  good  results, 
and  would  it  be  sanitary  the  year  around 
to  have  an  open  wire  front,  or  have  them 
inclosed  with  windows?  How  many  birds 
would  a  house  of  this  kind  accommodate? 

Pennsylvania.  j.  m. 

You  could  have  a  pigeon  house  over 
your  chicken  house,  but  it  would  be  much 
better  to  build  both  together  on  the 
ground,  making  a  house  20  ft.  square, 
with  a  solid  partition  in  the  center.  If, 
however,  it  is  necessary  for  lack  of  room 
to  build  the  house  two-story,  I  believe 
you  would  find  it  very  unsatisfactory  to 
have  a  pigeon  flight  over  your  chicken 
yard.  If  you  can  plan  to  have  your 
pigeon  flight,  say  on  the  east  side  of  the 
house  and  the  chicken  yard  on  the  south 
side,  this  arrangement  would  work  fairly 
well,  but  even  then  it  would  not  be  as 
satisfactory  as  having  your  work  all  on 
the  ground  floor.  It  appears  to  me  that 
you  would  do  much  better  on  such  a 
limited  area  to  confine  your  efforts  to 
either  pigeons  or  chickens,  instead  of 
trying  to  mix  the  two.  The  front  of  the 
house  should  he  provided  with  windows, 
which  may  be  closed  in  Winter  and  open 
in  Summer,  or  any  time  when  necessary 
for  ventilation.  You  could  keep  around 
50  pairs  of  pigeons  in  such  a  house,  or 
20  laying  hens.  c.  s.  greene. 


Turkeys  with  Roup 

I  have  some  turkeys  which  have  been 
healthy  until  a  short  time  ago.  They 
have  a  bag-like  swelling  under  their  eyes, 
and  have  a  bad  odor.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this,  and  how  can  it  be  cured?  s.  J. 

Connecticut. 

These  turkeys  may  have  colds,  or  they 
may  have  roup.  In  the  former  case,  they 
should  recover  without  treatment,  but,  if 
the  symptoms  indicate  more  than  a  sim¬ 
ple  cold,  and  they  display  a  foul  discharge 
from  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  treatment 
may  he  needed.  The  difficulty  in  treating 
roup  is  in  giving  the  individual  care  that 
is  necessary.  The  eyes  and  nostrils 
should  be  cleansed  several  times  daily 
with  as  strong  antiseptic  solutions  as  can 
safely  be  used,  not  an  easy  matter  with 
birds  as  wild  as  turkeys  usually  are.  If 
you  can  readily  catch  the  sick  turkeys, 
wash  out  their  eyes  and  nostrils  at  least 
twice  daily  with  a  solution  of  one  ounce 
of  boric  acid  to  the  quart  of  soft  water. 
Use  a  pledget  of  absorbent  cotton  or  a 
small  syringe  to  do  this.  Then  get  of 
your  druggist  an  ounce  or  two  of  a  15  per 
cent  solution  of  argyrol  and.  after  cleans¬ 
ing,  put  a  drop  or  two  of  this  into  each 
eye  of  the  affected  bird.  If  a  hard  mass 
forms  in  the  sac  beneath  the  eye,  open  it 
with  a  clean,  sharp  blade,  and  evacuate 
the  contents.  Roup  is  very  contagious, 
and  the  sick  turkeys  should  be  kept  by 
themselves  in  clean,  dry,  and  comfortable 
quarters  while  undergoing  treatment. 
Partly  cured  birds  may  spread  the  con¬ 
tagion  to  hens  or  other  turkeys  and  keep 
it  on  the  premises  indefinitely.  M.  b.  d. 


“Johnny,”  said  the  teacher,  “if  coal  is 
selling  at  $14  a  ton  and  you  pay  the 
dealer  $65,  how  many  tons  will  he  bring 
you?”  “A  little  over  three  tons,  ma’am.” 
said  Johnny  promptly.  “Why,  Johnny, 
that’s  not  right,”  said  the  teacher.  “No, 
ma’am,  I  know  it  ain’t  right.”  said 
Johnny,  “but  they  all  do  it.” — Judge. 


"One  hundred  eggs  from  150  pullets  in  February  and  March.” 
writes  C  D.  McLean — a  Jamesway  user. 

"Pullets  laid  68% — never  a  frosted  window,  never  a  frozen 
comb,  never  a  disease  from  cold  in  a  flock  of  365  hens,”  writes 
C.  R.  Misner. 

.  “A  pleasure  to  see  my  250  White  Leghorns  busy  and  contented 
in  a  tight  warm  house,”  writes  another,  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Raborg 
from  blizzardy  Wyoming. 

From  Jamesway  users  on  all  sides  come  skories  of  bigger  poul¬ 
try  profits.  And  all  due  to  the  Jamesway  methods  described  in 
tins  book. 

This  book  tells  how  to  eliminate  guess  work  and  put  poultry 
raising  on  a  surer,  bigger,  profit-paying  basis.  It  tells  how  to 
take  care  of  large  flocks  at  low  cost — how  to  keep  poultry  healthy 
— how  to  save  time,  labor,  feed.  Tells  how  to  save  on  material 
if  you  are  building  a  new  poultry  house  or  remodeling  your  old 
one.  Most  important  of  all.it  explains  how  big  egg  yields  are 
secured  in  cold  weather  when  egg  prices  are  highest. 

The  Jamesway  Farm  Engineers,  who  have  done  so  much  in  the 
development  of  profitable  housing  and  equipment  for  dairy  cows, 
beef  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep,  etc.,  are  now  devoting  their  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  interests  of  poultry  raisers  as  well.  Results  of  their 
latest  work  are  set  forth  in  this  free  Jamesway  Book. 

No  matter  where  you  live — no  matter  what  may  be  your  poul¬ 
try  problem,  the  Jamesway  Engineers  are  glad  to  help  you.  If 
you  live  in  territory  covered  by  one  of  our  traveling  Jamesway- 
men,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  him  call  and  offer  helpful  ideas 
— without  obligation  to  you. 

Write  for  this  book  and  let  the  Jamesway  Engineers  enable 
you  to  make  more  money  on  poultry  just  as  they  are  now  doing 
for  thousands  of  satisfied  Jamesway  customers  everywhere. 

Ask  for  Book  No.  60- A 

The  Jamesway  Farm  Engineers 

JAMES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


James  way  5-in-l  Feed* 

Keeps  egg  mash,  charcos 
grit,  oyster  shell  and  me; 
scrap  before  your  hens  all  tl 
time.  Everything  kept  cles 
too,  and  positively  no  wast 


Jameiway  Bungalow 
Baby  Chick  Feeder 

Gives  chicks  right  start. 
Keeps  feed  sweet  and  clean, 
provides  plenty  of  feed  at  all 
times.  Prevents  waste;  is  best 
help  to  prevent  disease. 


Jamesway' 

Brooder  Stove 

Unquestionably  the  most 
dependable,  convenient  and 
easily  operated  brooder  stove 
in  the  market.  Manynewand 
exclusive  features. 


Make  \ 
Him 

Weigh  a 
Pound  in 
3  Weeks 


Wmm 


)•>  -  «.  i 


Chick 


and  Keep  them  Growing  with 
_  FUL-O-PEP  Growing  Mash 

YOUR  success— your  profit— depends  on  giving  your  young  chicks  the  RIGHT 
feed  during  the  first  5  or  6  weeks.  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  is  a  soft,  easily 
assimilated  feed  that  agrees  perfectly  with  their  delicate  digestive  organs.  It  is 
made  of  Oatmeal,  Ground  Puffed  Wheat,  Bone  Meal,  Fish  Scrap,  etc.  It  helps 
prevent  digestive  troubles— lessens  mortality  and  gives  them  a  fine  start.  After 
6  weeks  of  age  feed  Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash  and  your  birds  will  continue  to 
grow  fast  and  develop  earlier. 

Most  Successful  Poultry  Raisers  in  the 
Country  Have  Adopted  the  Ful-o-pep  Way 

The  success  of  the  Ful-O-Pep  Way  of  raising  poultry  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter,  Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash  and  Ful-O-Pep 
Dry  Mash  are  MASH  feeds,  also  that  they  are  composed  of  the  right 
kind  of  food  nutrients  that  have  proven  best  for  their  particular 
purpose.  You  can’t  get  best  results  if  you  feed  whole  grains. 

Ful-O-Pep.  Feeds  are  the  RIGHT  kinds  to  produce 
feeder.Weoan’ttell  all  about  the  famous 
in  this  advertisement— you  will  get 
story — the  whole  profitable  plan— if  you 

Write  for  Free  Book 
“The  Ful-O-Pep  Way” 

This  valuable  book  is  written  by  Dr.  O.  B.  Kent, 

Poultry  Expert  in  charge  of  our  Poultry  Service 
Dept.  This  book  is  the  best  brief  guide  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  care  and  raising  of  poultry  ever  issued. 

Write  for  this  free  book  today — learn  how  you  can  raise  more  o 
your  young  chicks  —  make  faster  gains  from  growing  stock  and  in¬ 
crease  egg  production  from  layers  and  DO  IT  AT  A  LOWEK  FEED  COST. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Could  you  tell  me  if  the  Mutual  Bene¬ 
fit  League  of  North  America,  of  which 
James  B.  Dillingham,  Sylvanus  B.  Nye 
and  Frederick  A.  Ballou  are  the  trustees, 
is  a  safe  place  to  borrow  money  or  to 
invest  money?  R.  II.  Smith,  who  is  an 
agent  for  I.  R.  Ferguson,  district  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  League,  381  Ellicott  Square, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  at  our  last  Grange 
meeting  trying  to  loan  money  to  the 
Grange  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new 
hall,  and  I  did  not  think  his  proposition 
very  good.  I  am  sending  a  circular 
which  was  handed  out  at  the  meeting. 

New  York.  E.  c.  H. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  League  offers  to 
loan  you  money  to  build  a  home  or  for 
other  building  at  3  per  cent.  You  are 
required  to  pay  into  the  League  1  per 
cent  of  the  face  of  your  contract  each 
month,  or  12  per  cent  a  year,  until  the 
loan  is  made.  As  the  money  is  accumu¬ 
lated  those  having  contracts  await  their 
turn  to  secure  a  loan.  It  has  been  our 
experience  that  those  entering  into  con¬ 
tracts  with  concerns  operating  in  this 
way  are  not  able  to  get  the  loan  when 
they  want  it.  Agents  selling  such  con¬ 
tracts  lead  the  prospective  borrower  to 
believe  that  he  can  have  his  loan  at  a 
specified  time.  None  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  of  this  sort  in  the  past  have  been 
long-lived.  A  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tion  is  very  much  better,  and  serves  the 
public — and  with  perfect  safety. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Farm 
Publishing  Company  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
also  if  their  Mr.  Harwood  is  the  same 
Mr.  Harwood  who  has  been  before  the 
public  in  bygone  years?  This  concern  is 
selling  what  they  call  units  to  some  of 
the  farmers  in  this  section  to  dispose  of  a 
loose  leaf  farm  accounting  system.  A 
number  of  farmers  have  bought  units  of 
one  or  more  at  $450  for  the  territory  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania.  G.  M. 

We  wrote  the  subscriber  at  the  time 
(August)  that  the  Farm  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Kansas  City,  had  a  small  financial 
rating,  that  the  “Loose  Leaf  Farm  Ac¬ 
counting  Book”  appeared  to  be  a  prac¬ 
tical  accounting  system,  very  well  suited 
to  farm  needs,  but  we  cautioned  against 
farmers  investing  or  obligating  them¬ 
selves  for  so  large  an  amount  of  money 
as  was  requested  for  the  privilege  of  sell¬ 
ing  the  books  in  a  given  territory. 

Later  reports  are  in  effect  that  J.  T. 
Harwood,  exclusive  agent  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  company,  came  to  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  his  associates, 
by  canvassing  a  favorable  section,  secured 
orders  for  the  account  book  from  a  large 
percentage  of  the  farmers.  Figuring  on 
this  basis,  he  convinced  those  who  con 
sidered  taking  up  the  sale  of  the  books, 
that  the  same  percentage  of  the  farmers 
of  a  county  as  a  whole  could  be  sold  one 
of  the  books.  Mr.  Hiarwood  is  evidently 
a  good  salesman,  and  he  induced  some  15 
or  20  men  in  the  vicinity  to  sign  con¬ 
tracts. 

One  agent  secured  sales  rights  to  Erie 
Co.,  Pa.,  and  Ashtabula  Co.,  O.,  obligat¬ 
ing  himself  to  sell  200  dozen  copies,  and 
for  which  he  paid  $1,800 — not  for  the 
books,  but  the  right  to  sell  them  in  these 
two  counties ;  $2  is  to  be  sent  to  Farm 
Publishing  Company  for  each  book  when 
ordering,  and  the  price  at  which  the  books 
are  to  be  sold  is  $7.75  each.  The  con¬ 
tracts  are  with  the  agent,  J.  T.  Harwood, 
and  not  with  the  company.  When  those 
signing  the  contracts  attempted  to  sell 
the  books,  they  found  the  possibilities  had 
been  very  much  exaggerated  by  Har¬ 
wood  ;  many  farmers  had  no  use  for  such 
an  accounting  system.  One  man  is  said 
to  have  paid  for  selling  rights  in  a  moun¬ 
tainous  territory  where  very  few  farms 
exist.  'While  selling  the  territory,  Har¬ 
wood  and  his  lieutenants  represented  that 
they  would  make  this  territory  their  per¬ 
manent  home — as  soon  as  the  contracts 
were  signed  all  disappeared  without  pre¬ 
vious  announcement.  We  understand  sev¬ 
eral  of  those  signing  contracts  gave  notes 
in  settlement  for  county  rights.  When 
they  discovered  how  they  had  been  de¬ 
ceived  they  have  refused  to  pay  the  notes. 
Mr.  Harwood  says  he  will  endeavor  to 
collect  the  notes  by  legal  process.  If  the 
courts  decide  in  favor  of  the  signers  of 
the  notes,  then  those  who  paid  cash  in¬ 
stead  of  notes  may  bring  action  for  re¬ 
fund.  Our  only  object  in  publishing  this 
history  of  Jthe  Pennsylvania  transactions 


is  to  put  farmers  on  their  guard  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  proposition.  The  plan  of  sell¬ 
ing  county  rights  on  books  or  other  ar¬ 
ticles  should  always  be  regarded  with  sus¬ 
picion,  and  no  one  should  be  so  unwise  as 
to  sign  contracts  for  county  rights  on 
anything  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is 
a  demand  in  the  territory  for  the  article. 

Later  advice  states  that  Mr.  Harwood 
lias  settled  with  those,  giving  notes  on  a 
50  per  cent  basis. 

Can  you  collect  $25  from  J.  W.  Con¬ 
nors,  Williamstown,  N.  .T.?  He  sent  me 
a  circular  on  October  27.  and  on  October 
30  I  sent  a  registered  letter  and  money 
order  to  the  amount  of  $25  for  12  White 
Wyandotte  pullets,  five  to  six  months  old. 
I  never  can  get  him  to  answer  my  letters. 
I  have  a  postal  from  the  Williamstown, 
N.  .T.,  postmaster  saying  the  money  order 
was  paid  to  him  on  November  4.  I  wrote 
him  several  letters,  always  registered  and 
a  return  receipt  called  for.  Inclosed  find 
circular  that  he  sent  me  October  27.  also 
two  post  office  receipts.  I  do  not  know 
for  sure  if  his  advertisement  appeared 
in  your- paper  or  not,  but  it  was  in  some 
poultry  paper.  j.  f.  o. 

Connecticut. 

We  are  very  sure  that  J.  W.  Connors’ 
advertisement  did  not  appear  in  The  R. 
N.-\r.  We  have  another  complaint  of 
the  same  character  against  Mr.-  Connors. 
He  promises  to  refund  the  money  to  the 
subscribers  in  the  near  future,  but 
whether  he  makes  good  this  promise  or 
not,  Mr.  Connors  is  not  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  poultry  public.  He  is 
a  poultry  “gyp.” 


I  am  sending  you. under  separate  cover 
one  of  Bradley  Bros.,  Maknnda,  Ill., 
catalogues,  also  one  of  the  Alexander 
County  Nurseries,  MeClune,  Ill.,  which 
is  a  reprint  of  Bradley  Bros.,  and  I  won¬ 
dered  if  it  was  the  Bradley  Bros,  under 
a  new  name  to  catch  the  same  suckers, 
of  which  I  am  one  to  the  tune  of  about 
$28.  I  have  one  plum,  a  sprout  from 
the  root,  and  one  spindling  blackberry  of 
some  kind,  and  $5  worth  of  briars  still 
due,  and  I  guess  they  always  will  be  due 
me.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this 
new  firm  ?  e.  e.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

The  catalogs  of  Bradley  Bros,  and 
Alexander  County  Nurseries  are  identi¬ 
cal,  except  the  outside  of  the  covers. 
Bradley  Bros,  have  done  business  under 
various  names  in  the  past  25  years,  and 
this  “Alexander  County  Nurseries”  is 
just  another  attempt  to  avoid  the  odium 
of  the  firm’s  'bad  record.  Both  catalogs 
quote  low  prices  to  catch  the  gullible 
looking  for  bargains.  Those  patronizing 
such  houses  invariably  get  a  raw  deal. 


On  August  31  I  bought  10  shares  of 
Lake  Erie  Gas  and  Fuel  Company 
through  A.  L.  Fink,  their  salesman.  Mr. 
Fink,  together  with  three  other  salesmen, 
canvassed  the  town  of  Friendship.  When 
T  bought  the  stock  if  was  understood 
that.  I  was  to  receive  the  stock  certifi¬ 
cates  at  an  early  date.  I  waited  until 
November  20,  when  I  wrote  the  inclosed 
letter  to  the  company.  The  letter  was 
rgistered  and  was  received  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  up  to  this  date  I  have  not 
received  any  answer  to  my  letter.  I  did 
not  suspect  anything  wrong  before  I 
heard  that  others  had  purchased  stock 
and  had  not  received  any  stock  certifi¬ 
cates.  c.  D. 

New  York. 

The  attorneys  for  Lake  Erie  Gas  and 
Fuel  Company  advise  us  that  the  stock 
salesman,  A.  L.  Fink,  did  not  turn  in 
(he  money  received  for  the  stock.  The 
receipt  for  the  money  was  given  on  the 
Lake  Erie  Gas  and  Fuel  Company’s 
printed  stationery,  and  we  therefore  re¬ 
gard  the  company  as  responsible.  The 
stock  is  of  doubtful  value,  anyhow,  and 
litigation  about  it  is  not  advisable.  The 
case  illustrates  the  unwisdom  of  purchas¬ 
ing  stocks  peddled  around  in  this  way 
as  well  as  paying  money  to  strangers  un¬ 
der  any  pretext. 


Sixty-three  men,  44  of  them  residents 
of  New  York,  are  named  defendants  in 
an  indictment  returned  by  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  at  Pittsburg.  The  men  are 
charged  with  conspiracy  in  using  the 
mails  to  defraud  in  connection  with  the 
Glass  Casket  Corporation  promotion. 

— Pittsburg  Daily  Paper. 

A  company  springs  up  every  few  years 
promising  to  make  the  public  rich 
through  investment  in  this  line  of  enter¬ 
prise.  The  result  in  every  case  has  been 
the  loss  of  money  to  the  investor — and 
an  easy  living  for  a  time  on  the  part  of 
the  promoter.  If  this  latest  gang  of 
pirates  spend  a  few  years  in  jail  the 
public  will  be  free  from  their  machina¬ 
tions  during  the  period  of  their  incar¬ 
ceration  at  least. 


When  Snow  Lies  Deep 

WHEN  Jack  Frost  has  made  summer  pastures  a  thing  of 
the  past;  in  bleak  mid- winter  when  grain  prices  soar, 
then  you  will  have  the  “bank  account  feeling”  that  a  full 
Unadilla  Silo  offers. 

You’ll  appreciate  its  perfect  air-tight,  water-tight  and  frost- 
repelling  construction  that  preserves  every  pound  of  green  corn 
put  into  it;  you’ll  know  as  thousands  of  others  know,  that  it 
retains  valuable  juices  and  contains  no  molding  or  rotten  silage 
to  throw  away. 

Easy  to  get  into  and  out  of;  easy  to  push  silage  out  at  door 
level,  because  Unadilla  Silos  are  built  for  permanence  and  con¬ 
venience  and  safety.  There’s  no  silo  with  a  front  like  the 
Unadilla;  its  face,  like  a  man’s,  speaks  of  its  good  character. 

Send  for  Unadilla  Catalogue 
and  early  order  discount  offer. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  BoxC  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Horse 
Power 
Hercules 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


My  new  reduced  prices  on  the  improved 

1923  Model  Hercules  makes  it  easy  and 
cheap  for  you  to  remove  every  stump — to 
clear  every  acre  on  your  farm  as  clean  as  a 
whistle.  No  stump  or  hedge  too  big  or 
stubborn  for  the  Hercules,  all-steel,  triple 
power  stump  puller.  It  yanks  ’em  out  in 
less  time  and  with  less  effort  than  any  other 
method.  Make  big  money  pulling  stumps  for 
your  neighbors.  Pull  stumps  for  fuel.  I  make 
both  horse  and  hand  power  machines.  Lat¬ 
est,  most  up-to-the-minute  improvements.  Send 
_  _  today  for  catalog  and 
S  ^  S^OO  special  folder. 


B.  A.  FULLER, 
Pres. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 
P^w“r  430  29th  St., 

Hercules  Centerville,  Iowa 


.Cost  Less 


PER  YEAR 

"They  cost  no  more,  but 
they  do  last  longer",  is  what 
users  say.  Superior  materials 
and  more  careful  workman¬ 
ship  make  extra  years  of 
service.  Creosoted  staves  are 
heavy  and  carefully  matched. 
Hoops  of  best  steel,  with 
oversize  thread.  Doors  fit 
like  safe  or  refrigerator. 
Wooden  ladder  rung*.  Held  erect 
t-y  Green  Mountain  anchor  system. 
BOOKLET  FREE. 

Write  for  Special  Offer 
on  Early  Orders 
Creamery  Packaoe  Mfg.  Co. 
338  West  St..  Rutland.  Vt. 


Buy  yq ur  S>i  I  o u 
)■  D  jrect  from  Fcicto  ry 


And  Save  Money  ^ 


Dirigu  and  Standard  Silos  still 
lead  in  high  quality  lumber  and 
exclusive  features.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction. 

12x30  AS  LOW  AS  $264.35 

Liberal  discount  for  early  order.  Send 
for  description  and  prices  of  all  sizes. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 
AUBURN.  ME. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


CRAINE 

SILOS 


give  three-fold  protection  to  your  silage. 
They  keep  warmth  and  juices  in,  and  keep 
cold  and  weather  out. 

Every  square  inch  of  a  Craine  Silo  is 
protected  against  stress  and  strain  in 
any  direction. 

You  can  tell  a  Craine  from  any  other 
wood  silo.  Smooth  and  handsome.  No 
hoops  to  tighten  or  loosen.  Once  up,  a 
Craine  stays  put.  Craine  Silos  are  cheap¬ 
est  to  own. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog 

Any  old  stave,  iron -hooped  silo 
can  be  rebuilt  into  a  Craine  3-wall  . 
Silo  at  about  half  the  cost  of  a 
new  one.  Catalog  shows  how. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Box  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


fe 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes  it 
absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  always 
fresh  and  sweet— it  can't  spoil  in  an  Econ¬ 
omy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make  the  Silo 
perfectly  air-tight.  Hoops  form  easy  ladder. 
Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow  Pine  or  Oregon 
Fir.  Headquarters  for  all  sizes  of  water 
tanks.  Our  motto  is  quality  through  and 
through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  Md.t 
and  Roanoke.  Va.  Write  for  catalog, 
ECOHOMT  SILO  £  MFG.  CO  , Dept.  F.  Frederick.  Md. 


I  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
SEU\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

trki  lcORRUCATED -PLAIN -V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES -SPOUTING -GUTTER 

lN(J  J  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  —  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  3c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age 
and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous 
employer,  if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Experienced  farmer,  single  or  mar¬ 
ried,  to  run  fully  equipped  dairy  farm  on 
shares;  15  registered  and  grade  Guernseys; 
liberal  proposition;  good  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  2480,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -A  young  man  of  good  habits  of 
about  18  years,  that  is  faithful  and  trusty, 
for  general  farming,  that  is  interested  in  dairy¬ 
ing  and  poultry;  will  pay  good  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2504,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  or  mother  and  son;  man  to 
care  for  poultry,  sheep  and  chores;  woman  to 
do  family  cooking;  permanent  positions  with 
good  living  conditions;  state  wages  desired. 
Address  BOX  4,  Penllyn,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  American  farm  helpers,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  dairying,  farm  machines,  trac¬ 
tors,  gas  engines,  etc.;  not  afraid  of  hard  work 
and  long  hours;  $60  per  mouth  and  usual  privi¬ 
leges  for  right  man;  references  required. 
SETH  T.  WHEAT,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Working  superintendent  on  small 
farm;  18  acres,  five  cows,  four  horses,  full 
line  of  machinery;  man  and  wife;  no  children; 
40  minutes  from  New  York  City;  answer  by 
letter,  stating  experience  and  salary  expected; 
state  nationality.  ADVERTISER  2599,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  farmer,  with 
good  knowledge  of  use  of  tractors;  must  be 
married;  no  children;  wife  willing  to  board 
men;  good  living  conditions.  Reply,  stating 
wages  and  perquisites  expected,  ADVERTISER 
2594,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young  man,  strong  and  active,  to 
learn  how  to  operate  incubators  and  brooders 
on  a  large  duck  farm.  WEBER  BROS.,  Wrent- 
ham,  Mass. 


WANTED— An  all-around  handy  man,  sober  and 
willing;  one  who  can  run  a  Studebaker  car. 
Address  ADVERTISER  2672,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ATTENDANT  wanted  in  private  sanatorium  in 
the  country.  New  Jersey;  a  man  to  look 
after  lawns  with  help  of  patients;  board,  room 
and  laundry;  wages  $50  per  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2673,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wanted  to  work  on  general  grain 
and  dairy  farm;  state  age.  weight,  height, 
experience  and  wages.  '  SHADY  DELL  FARM, 
Pattenburg,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Herdsman’s  position  by  four-year 
college  graduate,  single.  25;  experience  in 
A.  R.  work,  feeding,  fitting,  showing,  calf 
raising;  references;  Guernseys  preferred;  no 
booze,  no  tobacco.  C.  F.  WEBSTER,  Taconie, 
Conn. 


WANTED — By  April  1,  single  man  of  good 
habits  to  work  on  general  farm;  wages,  $30 
per  month  and  board.  CHRIS.  BERNINGER, 
R.  R.  No.  1,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Potiltryman;  white;  middle-age,  to 
run  Candee  incubator,  brooder,  Ford  car,  gar¬ 
den,  lawn,  heater:  small  plant;  room,  board; 
congenial  home;  $50  month.  BOX  27,  Thiells, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Two  married  men,  yearly;  one  to 
keep  3  boarders;  usual  privileges;  send  refer¬ 
ences  with  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2684,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  farm  foreman,  on 
private  place.  ADVERTISER  2682,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  as  a  partner;  we 
will  furnish  dwelling,  poultry  houses,  all  or 
part  of  capital,  and  land,  9  miles  from  one  of 
best  markets  in  America.  COLONIAL  FARMS, 
Kaolin,  Pa. 


WANTED — Good  dairyman  and  a  good  farm 
hand;  will  furnish  house,  garden  and  wood; 
state  size  of  family  and  references.  C.  E. 
BLUE,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


MARCH  1 — Dairyman;  single;  clean;  energetic; 

good  full  hand  milker  and  good  feeder:  farm 
raised;  by  year  only;  large  herd;  half  purebred; 
milker.  Empire;  plenty  help;  near  village; 
pleasant;  $45,  with  board;  chance  to  advance. 
Address  or  apply  MANAGER  MEADOWBROOK 
FARMS,  Blairstown,  Warren  Co.,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  good  farm  hand,  by  the  year  or 
month:  good  wages.  JOE  PETERS,  Worces¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Sober,  industrious  married  man, 
work  on  fruit  farm;  house,  garden  and  fire¬ 
wood  furnished.  DE  WITT  C.  MOORE,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single,  reliable  farm  hand;  state 
age  and  wages  in  first  letter;  reference. 
L.  H.  SMITH,  Yantic,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  on  poultry  plant;  not  afraid  of 
hard  work  or  long  hours;  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  references.  MAYROYD  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Dorp  Heights,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  on  dairy  farm  of  purebred 
Jerseys,  a  practical  farmer,  first-class  dry 
hand  milker,  kind  to  stock  and  clean  habits; 
willing  worker;  position  permanent;  wages  $60 
per  month,  board,  room  and  washing;  first-class 
references  with  application.  Apply  BOX  214, 
Ansonia,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  A  boy  on  farm;  board,  lodging, 
washing  and  $18  month ;  able  to  handle  horses 
and  milk.  F.  C.  BARNES,  Route  1,  Geneva, 

N.  Y. 


MAN  for  general  farm  work;  good  teamster; 

steady  job.  L.  R.  HARRIS,  Lambertville, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable,  single  white  man  on  gen¬ 
eral  farm,  about  March  15;  good  home,  good 
wages;  references.  FLOYD  ROOT,  Scottsville, 
N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  dairyman,  poultryman,  also  farm¬ 
er's,  experts,  for  a  modern  farm;  married  men 
only.  MOHEGAN  FARM  CORPORATION,  Mo- 
hegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Strong  couple  for  cottage  of  boys; 

no  tobacco  nor  children;  wife  care  for  dormi¬ 
tory  and  playrooms;  three  references  first  let¬ 
ter;  state  salary  expected.  Particulars,  Super¬ 
intendent,  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  supply  in  boys’ 
school;  salary  $55  per  month  and  mainten¬ 
ance.  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE  for  permanent  position 
on  small  country  place;  expert  knowledge  of 
gardening  not  necessary;  man  to  help  owner 
outdoors;  wife  to  help  with  housekeeping;  com¬ 
fortable  home.  ADVERTISER  2648,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  young  man  for  poultry  farm; 

good  habits,  willing  worker,  well  and  strong; 
prefer  farm-raised  man;  experience  desirable, 
not  essential;  $50  month,  board  and  room.  A. 
H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultryman  (married)  who  is  not 
afraid  of  long  hours  and  hard  work,  under¬ 
stands  commercial  poultry  raising  on  a  paying 
basis,  on  an  egg  and  chick  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2656,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work;  Prot¬ 
estant;  must  be  good  milker  and  teamster, 
able  to  drive  Ford  truck;  wages  $40  per  month 
with  good  home  at  the  seaside;  references  re¬ 
quired.  WARWICK  ASYLUM,  Buttonwoods, 
K.  I. 


WANTED — By  March  15,  reliable,  middle-aged 
couple  to  live  in  main  house;  man  to  handle 
team  on  fruit  farm;  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  family  of  three;  good  home  for  the 
right  people.  PAUL  M.  BARROWS,  Mayapple 
Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  30,  Stamford,  Conn. 


GIRL  OR  WOMAN  as  companion  and  helper 
(not  as  a  servant)  wanted  by  woman  living 
alone  on  small  mountain  commercial  poultry 
farm;  must  be  healthy,  clean  and  orderly;  mod¬ 
erate  wages  to  start,  but  good  future  to  right 
person;  state  age,  religion,  wages  desired. 
ADVERTISER  2670,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIFT2  or  middle-aged  widow  and 
son;  woman  for  housekeeper;  man  as  helper 
with  kennel  of  dogs;  permanent  position  to 
reliable  party;  splendid  opportunity  for  a  young 
man  to  learn  kennel  work;  good  home  assured; 
small  family,  father  and  son.  Reply,  giving 
salary  required,  references,  DARIEN  KEN¬ 
NELS,  Darien,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man  in  Western  New  York 
as  gardener  and  to  be  generally  useful;  good 
wages,  house,  running  water,  bath,  electricity; 
must  have  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
2674,  care  Rural  Newr-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  POULTRYMAN  wanted  at  once 
for  private  estate;  wages  $60  per  month  to 
start;  give  age  and  nationality.  ADVERTISER 
2694,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1IOUSEWORKER— Good  meat  and  pastry  cook 
and  assist  in  general  work  in  small  hotel; 
good  opportunity.  THOMAS  LARKIN,  Proprie¬ 
tor,  Union  Hotel,  Fishkill  Village,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for*  general  farming;  steady 
position  for  good  man;  must  be  good  milker 
and  teamster.  C.  A.  LEADBETTER,  Messen- 
gerville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Experienced  single  man  on  fruit  and 
general  farm,  about  March  15;  state  particu¬ 
lars,  wages  expected.  FAYETTE  TAYLOR, 
Fair  View  Farm,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

- - - - - f 

WANTED — A  reliable  single  man,  middle  age 
preferred,  for  general  farm  work;  a  good 
home  and  fair  wages  to  interested  worker.  C. 

M.  LEWIS,  R.  F,  D.,  Crown  Point,  Essex  Co., 

N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  As  working  farmer,  experienced, 
sober  and  reliable  married  white  man;  must 
understand  general  farming  and  dairying;  house 
furnished;  state  salary,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences,  also  how  many  in  family.  Address  BOX 
104,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARDISTS — Five  experienced  apple  prun- 
ers;  single;  state  method  of  pruning  used  on 
seven-year  trees,  references,  wages  desired. 
IIALLOCK,  Clayton,  N.  J. 


MILKER — Good  fast  dry  hand  milker  and  barn 
man;  single;  Guernseys;  modern  equipment; 
$40  per  month  and  board;  advancement  rapid  to 
right  man.  HALLOCK,  Clayton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  middle-aged  man  who  under¬ 
stands  farm  work;  steady  job,  pood  pay,  with 
board;  must  be  ober  and  reliable.  Address 
ADVERTISER  2692,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Responsible,  capable  woman  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  and  cooking;  modern  conven¬ 
iences:  no  washing;  country  home,  25  miles 
from  New  York:  pleasant  room  and  bath;  good 
wages;  two  adults.  P.  O.  BOX  588,  Westbury, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  single  man,  past  20, 
for  general  work  on  modern  farm;  tractor 
experience  beneficial;  state  in  first  letter  age, 
experience,  wages  wanted  with  board  and  room. 
ELI  SAHLER,  R.  D.  3,  Latrobe,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  hand,  married,  no 
children,  for  modern  general  farm;  wages, 
with  percentage  of  profits;  references.  L.  W. 
LLOYD,  Suflleld,  Conn. 


WANTED — -A  hired  man  for  orchard  work; 

must  know  how  to  spray;  extra  good  to 
horses;  no  booze  or  cigarettes;  state  wages. 
BOX  92,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.  ** 


WANTED — A  clean,  quiet,  elderly  man  to  cook 
and  do  light  chores  in  the  country  for  good 
home  and  $15  month,  year  round;  everything 
modern;  no  booze  or  cigarettes.  BOX  92,  Cox¬ 
sackie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  man,  good  habits,  married 
or  single,  to  care  for  small  dairy  and  other 
duties  connected  with  Summer  resort  in  Adiron- 
daeks;  work  for  woman — kitchen,  laundry,  din¬ 
ing-room  or  chamber  work;  all-year  position  if 
satisfactory;  good  gardener  also  wanted.  Ad¬ 
dress  FENTON  HOUSE,  Number  Four,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Housekeeper,  middle-aged  woman. 

to  care  for  two  children.  7  and  10  years  old. 
LESTER  ABRAMS,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Stonv  Point, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Boy  who  can  milk  and  drive  horses 
^  efficiently.  F.  L.  HORNING,  Worcester, 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  in  a  family  of  two 
adults:  lady  is  now  convalescent;  needs  some 
attention:  have  five  rooms,  second  floor;  can 
have  a  good  home;  state  terms  per  month;  mid 
dle-aged  woman,  can  manage;  owner.  Address 
PI  BLIP  SCHOOL  128.  21st  Avenue  and  83d 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  reliable  farm  hand  tor 
Connecticut  farm;  steady  for  willing  worker. 
ADVERTISER  2687,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Active,  reliable  man,  married,  to 
work  on  fruit  farm  for  1923;  excellent  living 
quarters,  conveniently  situated;  garden,  etc., 
furnished:  give  reference  and  wages  desired  in 
first  letter.  Address  F.  M.  BROOKS,  Athens, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  on  well-located  fruit 
and  poultry  farm  in  Southeastern  Berks  Co., 
Pa.,  on  main  road,  %  mile  from  town;  conveni¬ 
ences;  two  in  family;  state  salary  wanted  and 
references  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2701, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  married  farm  teamsters;  must 
be  willing,  able-bodied  farmers;  also  tractor 
and  handy  man.  single;  could  use  man  and  son; 
fine  location,  good  farm,  houses  and  wages;  give 
experience  and  references.  CHESTNUT  HILL 
FARMS,  Gibsonia,  Pa- 


SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED— A  thoroughly 
competent  working  superintendent  on  dairy 
farm  of  60  milking  cows,  with  retail  milk  de¬ 
livery;  must  thoroughly  understand  dairy  crops, 
cows,  care  of  milk ;  man  must  be  married,  pre¬ 
ferably  small  family;  able  to  handle  men  and 
show  “pep”  on  production  and  distribution; 
modern  six-rooin  cottage,  hot  water,  bath,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  hardwood  floors;  state  age,  exper¬ 
ience,  etc.;  pay  $125  per  month,  cottage  and 
milk;  no  help  to  board,  bookkeeping  or  busi¬ 
ness.  CEDARCREST  FARM,  Trapelo  Road, 
Waltham,  Mass. 


WANTED — Young  man  on  dairy  farm;  must  be 
good  milker  and  teamster;  $40  per  month 
with  board.  MEADOW  BROOK  FARM,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


SINGLE  MAN  to  assist  on  poultry  and  fruit 
farm;  Christian;  no  cigarettes;  $35  to  start; 
state  experience  and  education.  W.  BIRDSALL, 
R.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairyman,  single,  for 
small  registered  herd  on  private  estate;  posi¬ 
tion  open  March  15;  must  be  clean,  willing  and 
obliging;  wages  $95  per  month,  with  furnished 
room  and  privileges  of  the  place.  Address 
MANAGER,  Box  77,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

WANTED — Woman  for  housekeeper  in  country; 

no  objection  to  child.  Address  W.  G.  B., 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — March  1,  young  married  couple,  with 
no  children,  for  general  farm  work;  man  must 
be  good  milker  and  teamster;  wife  to  help  with 
housework;  no  washing.  Reply,  with  reference 
and  wages  expected,  including  board,  good  room 
and  washing,  P.  0.  BOX  15,  Jobstown,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted  for  farm  work;  $60  per 
month  and  board;  steady  position  for  the 
right  man;  must  be  a  worker;  no  boys  or  old 
men  wanted.  Address  BOX  47,  Cold  Spring, 
N.  Y. 


WILL  PAY  $65  per  month  for  competent  Woman 
to  do  cooking  and  general  housework;  no 
laundry;  must  be  white;  no  objection  to  woman 
with  daughter  not  under  12  rears.  Answer 
MRS.  ALLAN  II.  RICHARDSON,  Ilartsdale, 
N.  Y.  ’Phone  White  Plains.  666. 


MARRIED  MAN,  experienced  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  to  work  a  small  farm  in  Connecticut, 
where  horse,  three  cows  and  200  chickens  are 
kept;  must  be  neat  and  industrious,  capable  of 
taking  responsibility  when  owner  is  away; 
Wages  $100  a  month,  house  with  all  conven¬ 
iences.  ADVERTISER  2715,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  as  experienced  general  farm 
hand  on  Long  Island;  wages  $40,  room  and 
board;  state  nationality,  experience  and  age. 
ADVERTISER  2728,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple;  man  to  care  for  garden, 
lawn  and  horses  and  be  generally  useful;  one 
Who  is  handy  with  tools  preferred;  woman  for 
general  housework;  two  in  family;  living  quar¬ 
ters  (sitting-room,  bedroom  and  bathroom)  and 
board  provided.  Write,  stating  age,  nationality 
and  wages  desired,  BOX  316,  Sea  Cliff,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  practical  farmer  and 
wife  to  take  charge  of  farm  in  Dutchess 
County,  April  1:  references;  good  position  for 
right  parties.  Address  G.  M.,  507  Thirteenth 
Street,  College  Point,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  dairy  farmer  wanted  for  modern 
farm;  fine  buildings  and  equipment;  location 
Northern  New  Jersey,  in  a  little  village,  with 
school,  church,  library,  Grange  and  store;  must 
be  a  good  milker,  teamster  and  general  man; 
wages  $60  a  month,  with  house,  wood,  garden 
and  milk.  ADVERTISER  2724,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted  for  a  modern  dairy  farm; 

must  be  a  good  milker,  teamster  and  capable 
of  doing  general  farming:  wages  $40  a  month, 
with  board  and  room;  good  chance  for  a  worthy 
man  who  is  honest  and  capable.  ADVERTISER 
2725,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


MARRIED  MAN  to  take  charge  of  small  farm 
in  Connecticut,  near  Danbury,  where  other 
help  is  employed;  must  understand  farming  in 
all  branches  and  care  of  a  choice  small  herd  of 
purebred  Guernsey  cows;  wife  to  look  after 
poultry;  compensation  $100  a  month  with  usual 
privileges:  house,  all  modern  conveniences. 

ADVERTISER  2716,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Married  man  for  assistant  herdsman 
on  Eastern  New  York  farm;  steady,  reliable 
and  accustomed  to  all  farm  work;  small  family; 
willing  to  board  a  man  or  two  when  required; 
house,  garden  and  milk;  state  wages,  age, 
nationality,  religion  and  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2714,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boy  (18)  to  learn  the  retail  milk 
business:  must  be  willing  and  obliging;  mod¬ 
erate  wages  for  beginner.  Apply  A.  W. 
BARNES,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Assistant  poultryman,  single,  with 
,  experience  on  modern  poultry  plant  where 
several  thousand  chickens  are  kept;  man  must 
not  be  afraid  of  work  and  one  that  had  previous 
experience  on  commercial  plant;  give  weight, 
height,  nationality  and  wages  required.  ELM¬ 
HURST  FARM,  Woodbury,  Conn. 
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WANTED — Man  or  boy  for  farm  work;  good 
home.  E.  V.  BROWN,  Butler,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  American  couple  for  general 
farm;  no  drinking  or  cigarettes;  house  and 
vegetables  furnished;  year’s  job;  state  wages 
wanted.  V.  F.  DAVIS,  Mount  Sinai,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED — Small  herd;  must  be 
experienced  in  feeding  for  test  work  and  rais¬ 
ing  calves,  dry  hand  milker;  married  man  pre¬ 
ferred:  state  wages  wanted,  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  2713,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  farm;  cows,  ma¬ 
chine  milked:  $45  per  month  and  found:  only 
good  men  need  to  apply.  H.  J.  SMITH,  Cut- 
tingsville,  Vt. 


WANTED — -Poultryman  or  man  interested  in 
poultry.  CODY  FARM,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  for  private  estate;  state  of 
Vermont;  man,  gardener  assistant,  wife  to 
help  occasionally  at  residence;  excellent  house, 
all  furnished,  with  usual  privileges;  must  be 
good  honest  people;  send  references;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  2704,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


WANTED — Boy,  16  or  over  on  poultry  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm,  April  15;  good  home;  permanent 
position  for  right  party.  CHAS.  MANLEY, 
Braintree,  Vt. 


WANTED — Sober,  single  man  to  drive  team  on 
farm  and  outside  teaming;  good  driver  and 
caretaker;  steady  job,  $40  month  and  good 
home.  JOE  THOMPSON,  Unionville,  Conn. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN — Single;  age  47;  past  two  years 
at  Mr.  Richard  Saltonstall  estate,  Sherborn, 
Mass.;  practical  experience  in  hatching,  brood 
ing  and  general  care  of  turkeys,  chickens  and 
ducks*  please  state  wages  paid.  Call,  write  or 
’phone  Franklin  44-5.  ROBERT  A.  PARKER. 
Partridge  Street,  Franklin,  Mass. 


FARMER — Single;  40;  partnership  basis;  re 
suits;  particular  meals.  PROCTOR,  15S 
South  Fulton,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  as  superintendent,  April  1;  married: 

understand  modern  machinery,  growing  crops, 
care  and  breeding  purebred  cattle;  reference > 
exchanged:  state  salary  and  privileges.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2563,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  working  manager  of 
poultry  farm  by  practical  poultryman;  15 
years’  experience;  Cornell  College  training;  un 
derstands  the  business  thoroughly  in  all  its 
modern  features,  also  fruit  growing  and  general 
farming;  American:  married;  35  years  old;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  2564,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AN  AMERICAN,  38,  married.  Catholic,  having 
sold  his  place,  is  open  for  position  as  gar¬ 
dener  or  foreman;  life  experience  as  farmer  and 
florist;  highest  recommendations.  ADVERTISER 
2587,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Responsible  poultry  position  by  a 
former  instructor  in  poultry  husbandry;  14 
years’  practical  experience;  moderate  salary. 
NEW  WINDSOR  HOUSE,  R.  3,  Newburgh, 


REFINED  American  woman  (38)  wants  home  in 
country;  good  cook,  housekeeper,  governess, 
seamstress,  good  milker,  poultry  woman ;  have 
two  daughters,  18-13.  ADVERTISER  2600,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  with  experience,  wishes  position 
on  fruit  farm;  is  reliable  and  thorough;  un¬ 
derstands  orchard  work;  open  for  position  Marclt 
15-April  1;  willing  to  go  any  place.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2613,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent; 

understanding  farming  in  all  branches,  also 
the  handling  and  repairing  of  all  farm  machin¬ 
ery  and  tractors;  six  years  in  present  position; 
first-class  reference  from  present  employer. 
FARMER,  P.  O.  Box  156,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  single  man  (25)  desires  a  position  as 
manager  of  a  commercial  poultry  or  dairy 
farm;  two  years’  college  training  and  a  life 
time  of  experience  in  production,  management 
and  salesmanship.  ADVERTISER  2630,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  having  finished  present  con¬ 
tract,  is  open  for  position  where  reliable  and 
experienced  man  capable  of  taking  charge  is 
required;  correspondence-  solicited.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2628,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  practical  farmer;  thor 
ough  knowledge  of  all  farm  crops;  have  grown 
Alfalfa,  etc.;  good  manager;  have  farmed  about 
30  years  for  myself;  married;  50;  no  children; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  2627,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  or  farm  manager,  at  liberty  March 
15;  age  43;  16  years  as  manager  of  up-to-date 
producing  projects;  10  years  in  certified  milk; 
can  build,  remodel  and  repair,  keep  books  anil 
get  business.  ADVERTISER  2624,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  34,  married,  15  years’  exper¬ 
ience,  all  branches,  desires  position  as  work¬ 
ing  manager,  private  or  commercial  plant;  best 
references;  open  for  engagement  March  15. 
ADVERTISER  2622,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  wishes  position  as  farm 
foreman  or  supervisor  at  boys’  school  or  other 
institution;  thoroughly  understands  farming  in 
all  branches,  including  dairy,  poultry,  etc.;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  2616,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position,  manage  large  farm;  mar 
ried;  38;  experienced,  college  graduate, 
familiar  with  purebred  stock,  handling  men  ami 
getting  results;  references  furnished ;  state 
what  you  have  to  ofTer.  ADVERTISER  2640. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  couple  of  middle  age, 
trustworthy,  intelligent,  as  caretakers  of  gen¬ 
tleman's  estate;  man  experienced  gardener- 
farmer;  wife  excellent,  cook  and  housekeeper: 
references;  please  state  particulars;  Connecticut 
or  Westchester  County  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2647,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HARD  -  WORKING  farm  manager  of  proven 
ability  open  for  engagement  April  1;  having 
lifelong  and  agricultural  college  experience  in 
all  branches  of  scientific  and  practical  farming, 
expert  with  purebred  stock,  the  working  of  A. 
R.  records,  rotation  of  crops  and  soil  improve¬ 
ment,  a  recognized  breeder  of  fine  poultry,  wild 
game,  etc.;  thoroughly  qualified  in  raising  fine 
fruit,  berries,  vegetables,  etc.,  the  operating  of 
all  farm  machinery;  qualified  on  construction,  con¬ 
crete  and  repair  work,  the  efficient  directing  of 
men;  would  like  to  develop  a  new  place;  no 
proposition  too  hard;  go  anywhere;  very  active, 
married,  American,  40  years  old;  no  children; 
unquestionable  references.  Address  P.  O.  BOX 
142,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


POSITION  wanted  by  practical  farm  or  estate 
manager;  15  years’  experience,  supplemented 
by  Cornell  College  training;  understands  the 
business  thoroughly  in  all  its  modern  branches; 
no  proposition  is  too  large;  former  employes 
New  York  f’ity  business  men  who  can  be  seen: 
American;  35  years  old;  married;  I  am  not  a 
kid  glove  farmer.  ADVERTISER  2565,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer  with  college  training  de¬ 
sires  position  as  manager  or  foreman;  mar¬ 
ried;  small  family:  lifetime  experience  in  farm¬ 
ing  and  stock,  including  their  feeding  and  rais¬ 
ing;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  2679,  care 
Rural  Nf»w  Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  305. 
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DUSTING  APPLE  ORCHARD 
Orchard  Hill  Farm 
STU  YVES  ANT  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


DUSTERS  and  DUST  MIXTURES 

Dust  Cloud  Reaching  All  Parts  of  Foliage 


Envelop  Trees  or  Plants  in  a 


THE  effectiveness  of  fungicide  and  insecticide  depends  upon  when 
and  how  you  apply  it.  The  big  thing  in  favor  of  Dusting  is  that 
you  can  cover  a  large  acreage  thoroughly  and  quickly  at  the 
critical  time  and  do  it  with  less  wear  and  tear  on  men,  horses  and 
outfit. 

By  using  Niagara  Dusters  and  Dusts  you  and  a  boy  can  cover  5 
acres  of  matured  apple  trees  in  one  hour,  or  you  can  cover  4  acres  of 
potatoes  or  low  crops  in  one  hour.  Where  the  principal  crops  are  fruits 
and  vegetables  a  combination  duster  may  be  procured.  If  your  main 
crop  is  fruit  you  can  buy  an  Orchard  Duster  with  a  crop  attachment.  If 
your  main  crop  is  potatoes  or  vegetables  buy  the  Potato  Duster  with 
the  orchard  attachment. 

Get  the  right  Niagara  for  your  farm  and  save  2-3  of  the  time  and 
labor  ordinarily  required  for  fighting  insects  and  disease.  Dust — and 
you  can  cover  all  the  trees  and  crops  at  just  the  right  time — that  means 
real  protection. 

Dusting  costs  less  than  liquid  spraying.  Dusting  materials  cost  a 
trifle  more  than  materials  for  liquid  spraying,  but  this  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  big  saving  in  time  and  labor,  less  cost  of  the 
duster,  and  much  smaller  depreciation,  repairs,  and  operating  cost. 

Dusting  differs  from  spraying  chiefly  in  that  the  Insecticide  and 
Fungicide  are  applied  in  a  powdered  form;  dry  instead  of  wet.  Water 
merely  carries  the  active  ingredients  to  the  plant,  where  it  evaporates 
and  leaves  a  dry  powder.  Spraying  requires  50  lbs.  of  water  to  carry 
1  lb.  of  poison  to  the  foliage.  In  dusting  air  is  the  carrier;  it  is  ever 
present  and  does  not  have  to  be  pumped  and  carried.  The  Chemicals 
used  are  fundamentally  the  same  with  either  method. 

It  will  pay  you  to  call  on  the  Niagara  Dealer  or  Write 

and  find  out  just  what  model  Duster  and  what  Dusts  are  best  to  use  on 
Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Potatoes,  Hops,.  Grapes,  Strawberries,  Celery, 
Small  Fruits,  Vegetables,  etc. ;  our  specialists  are  at  your  service. 

MARK  AND  SEND  COUPON  TODAY 

get  the  booklets  on  protecting  the  crops  you  are  interested  in.  Be  posted 
on  Dusting.  It  will  save  your  crops  and  your  money. 


NIAGARA  ORCHARD  DUSTER 

i.  p.  water  cooled  Collis  motor,  and  special 
•hard  wagon.  Sold  separately.  Aluminum 
ist  machine,  highest  development  by  pio- 
er  dusters  makers.  Fitted  with  patent 
xible  metal  hose.  Weighs  1,000  lbs., 
tnplete.  Crop  attachment  for  dusting 
tatoes,  etc.,  can  be  supplied. 

DUSTING  POTATOES 


Drawing  of  Dutter  Illustrated  Above 


NIAGARA  POWER  POTATO  DUSTER 

Dusts  4  acres  an  hour.  Duster  made  of 
aluminum  and  operated  by  5-h.  p.  water 
cooled  Collis  motor  on  sturdy  2-wheel  cart. 
Drop  platform  and  4-inch  flexible  metal  dis- 
charge  pipe  for  orchard  dusting.  Weight, 
1,028  lbs. 


MIDDLEPORT,  NEW  YORK 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Dusting  Machines  and  Dusting  Materials — Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 

IMPLEMENT  DEALERS:  Write  for  Our  Plan 
NIAGARA  SOLUBLE  SULPHUR  COMPOUND  IS  THE  BEST  DORMANT  SPRAY  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 
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IBBLE’S  tested 

CADki  CEEI)€ 


THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 


and  sold  direct  to  you,  under  our  famous  “money-back-if-you-want-it”  guarantee,  i  subject  to  any  test  you  choose  to  make, 
within  ten  days  after  the  seeds  have  reached  you.  We  are  Seedgrowers,  have  ov£%  1 ,000  acres  in  our  own  Seed  Farms, 
and  in  addition,  sell  the  products  of  over  10,000  more  acres.  Seeds  of  the  choicest  quality  only,  and^we  can  save  you  money 
on  every  bushel  of  Farm  Seeds  you  need.  .  %  ^ 


Our  D.  B.  Brands  of  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seeds 

are  Northern  American  grown  and  above  99.50%  in  Purity. 
D.  B.  Alfalfa,  Purity  our  test,  99.85%. 

D.  B.  Grimm  Alfalfa,  Purity  our  test,  99.70%. 

D.  B.  Red  Clover,  Purity  above  99.50%. 

D.  B.  Mammoth  Clover,  Purity  above  99.50%. 

Fancy  Alsike,  Best  American  Grade. 

D.  B.  Timothy,  Purity  our  test,  99.70%. 

Recleaned  Timothy  and  Alsike  Natural  Mixture,  Average 
20%  Alsike,  less  than  1  %fof  weed  seeds,  the  seeding  bargain 
of  the  year  at  $5.00  per  bushel.  Full  stocks  of  Red  Top, 
Orchard,  Kentucky  Blue,  Sudan  Grass,  Vetch,  Rape,  Lawn 
Grass,  Seed  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Barley,  Buckwheat,  etc. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  OATS 

Heavy  Weight,  the  heaviest  and  most  productive  American 
variety,  average  weight,  42  to  44  lbs. 

Twentieth  Century  Extra  Early,  heavy  yielder,  34  to  38-lbs. 
grain;  as  low_as  a_$  1.00  per  bushel  in  quantities. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN 

The  best  nine  kinds,  both  Flint  and  Dent,  for  crop  or  the  silo. 
Average  germination,  all  lots  tested  to  date  above  95%. 
Several  varieties  as  low  as  $1.40  per  bushel. 


This  year  to  induce  our  customers  to  order  all  their  Farm  Seeds  of  us,  or  for  neighborhood  orders,  we  have  a  special 
tt'tj  XT' T TLJ'T'  'PUTT'PATTT  proposition,  fully  explained  on  page  30  of  our  catalog,  that  tells  you  just  what  the  different 
rlvli/lvjrl  1  r  rvLi  AlD  kinds  of  Dibble’s  FarmJSeeds  will  cost  delivered  to  your  station. 

ITiEBlp’Q  Potatoes  Northern  grown,  from  pedigree  stock  seed  are  stored  in  frost-proof  warehouses.  The 

Dibble  S  seed  roiaioes,  best  14  varieties,  Extra  Early,  Early,  Medium  and  Late,  including  Dibble  s  Russet,  the 

best  main  crop  variety ;  thousands  of  bushels  of  which  are  CERTIFIED,  in  any  quantities  from  barrels  to  carloads. 

Seed  Potatoes  are  cheap  this  year.  Buy  direct  from  the  growers,  there  is  money  in  it  for  you.  Now  to  get  acquainted, 
iust  send  us  your  name,  and  address  on  a  postal  card,  and  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  Dibble  s  TA 

Farm  Seed  Catalog,  the  most  beautiful  and  complete  Farm  Seed  Book  published,  10  Sample  Packages  |H  H  H 

of  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  for  testing  on  your  own  farm,  and  Dibble’s  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  Price  List  -■-  IVil/D 

Address:  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 

Oar  warehouses,  with  capacity  of  over  100,000  bushels,  located  on  three  private  tracks,  where  we  can  handle  20  cars  daily,  are  at  your  service. 
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f  N  e  w  Apples 


AULTS  IN  OLD  VARIETIES.— Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  Northeastern  Amer¬ 
ica  needs  new  commercial  apples.  All  of  the 
varieties  now  largely  grown  fall  short  in 
one  respect  or  another,  and  all  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  characterized  by  their  faults  than  by 
their  good  characters.  Changes  in  methods  of  hand¬ 
ling  apples  for  the  markets  also  make  necessary 
new  varieties.  Thus,  before  we  had  cold  storage. 
Roxbury  Russet,  Ben  Davis.  Cano,  Mann,  Stark, 
and  even  the  Baldwin  had  their  greatest  value  be¬ 
cause  of  keeping  well  in  common  storage.  Now 
sorts  of  better  quality  can  be  kept  in  cold  storage, 
and  the  need, for  these  long-keeping  sorts  of  poor  or 
mediocre  quality  is  not  at  all  pressing. 

LOBULAR  DEMANDS.— It  is  a  little  unfortunate 
that  consumers  have  learned  to  prefer  red  apples  to 
green  and  russet  sorts.  The  best  green  apples,  as 
(Ireen  Newtown.  Crimes 


Northeastern  America  to  test  out  all  the  promising 
new  sorts  and  to  try  to  breed  apples  that  do  not 
have  the  shortcomings  of  the  varieties  we  are  now 
growing. 

WORKING  FOR  IMPROVEMENT.— For  30  years 
the  Geneva  Station  has  been  growing  crosses  with 
the  hope  of  bringing  into  existence  varieties  that 
would  fulfill  better  the  needs  of  the  fruit  growers 
in  New  York.  Fifteen  new  sorts  have  been  sent  out 
as  worthy  of  trying  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
Two  of  these,  Cortland  and  Tioga,  promise  very 
well,  indeed.  Several  others  seem  to  meet  local  de¬ 
mands  or  some  specific  purpose  very  well,  but  are 
not  quite  good  enough  for  general  culture.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  outcome  of  this  effort  in  breed¬ 
ing  apples  is  the  knowledge  gained  as  to  sorts  that 
make  best  parents.  We  have  learned  very  def¬ 
initely  that  some  of  the  best  kinds  of  commercial 
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Golden.  Fall  Pippin. 

Rhode  Island  Greening, 
and  all  of  the  russet  ap¬ 
ples  have  flavors  and 
aromas  and  tender,  re¬ 
freshing  flesh,  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  these  qual¬ 
ities  in  red  apples.  Be¬ 
sides.  we  need  green 
russet  sorts  to  give  va¬ 
riety  in  the  list  of.ap- 
pies.  Unfortuna  tely. 
too,  there  seems  to  be 
now  small  place  for 
sweet  apples,  some  of 
which  are  unsurpassed 
for  bjiking  and  cooking, 
and  which  supply  des¬ 
sert  apples  to  man.' 
who  for  one  reason  or 
another  cannot  eat  out 
of  hand  acid  or  even 
sub-acid  apples.  Thai 
fruit  growers  recognize 
the  necessity  of  new  va¬ 
rieties  is  evident  by  tin- 
great  demand  for  new 
kinds  which  seem  in 
one  way  or  another  to 
meet  new  conditions 
that  have  arisen  in  the 
apple  market.  Thus, 
the  interest  in  Delic¬ 
ious.  Golden  Delicious 
and  in  Cortland  is  prob¬ 
ably  unprecedented  in 
the  culture  of  any  fruit 
in  this  country.  Ex¬ 
periment  station  and 
agricultu ral  col  lege 
workers  come  to  know 
better  than  those  in  the 
industries  of  growing 
and  handling  fruit  that 
there  is  great  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  present  va¬ 
rieties.  There  never 
has  been  a  time  when 
college  and  station  hor¬ 
ticulturists  have  been 

so  pressed  for  information  about  new  varieties  of 
apples  as  now.  Those  who  have  orchards  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  sorts  they  have,  and  those  who 
are  about  to  plant  are  uncertain  as  to  what  to  plant. 
This  dissatisfaction  and  uncertainty  is  a  good  sign 
for  apple  growing,  but  has  its  bad  side  as  well. 
Thus,  without  question,  apple  growers  are  setting 
out  sorts  which  have  small  prospects  of  ever  becom¬ 
ing  valuable  commercial  kinds. 

DEFECTIVE  CHARACTERS.— Varieties  now 
being  grown  not  only  fail  in  fruit  characters,  but 
possibly  even  more  so  in  tree  characters.  The  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  Winters  of  a  few  years  ago  demonstrat¬ 
ed  that  many  of  the  standard  sorts  are  too  tender 
to  cold  to  be  profitably  grown  in  Northeastern  Amer¬ 
ica.  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing.  Rome  Beauty  and  Ben  Davis  all  suffered  ter¬ 
ribly  in  these  cold  Winters.  Some  of  these  sorts,  as 
Baldwin,  are  biennial  in  bearing.  Northern  Spy 
comes  in  bearing  so  late  that  it  is  unprofitable. 
Rome  Beauty  is  short  lived,  and  the  trees  grow 
poorly  in  the  nursery  and  in  the  orchard  for  the 
first  few  years  of  their  existence.  It  is  an  impera¬ 
tive  duty  of  workers  in  experiment  stations  in 
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An  Karin  Start  for  the  A  mile  CortstonerH'  League.  Fig.  100 


apples,  as  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy  and  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  give  almost  no  offspring  that  are  worth 
while.  Other  kinds,  as  McIntosh,  Delicious  and 
Deacon  Jones,  almost  invariably  give  interesting 
progeny  from  which  prospects  are  good  for  selecting 
improved  varieties.  Just  now  the  station  is  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  crosses  of  McIntosh.  The  offspring 
of  McIntosh  almost  invariably  show  the  good  char¬ 
acters  in  fruit  and  tree  of  the  parent.  Most  of  these, 
of  course,  are  not  so  good  as  McIntosh,  but  now  and 
then  the  progeny  contain  some  characters  that  are 
better  than  the  same  characters  in  McIntosh.  It  is 
fortunate  that  this  variety  does  breed  true,  for  the 
McIntosh  type  of  apples  promise  most  for  the  apple 
industry  in  this  part  of  the  United  States.  Let  us 
consider  the  good  qualities  of  this  type  of  apple. 

VIRTUES  OF  McTNTOSII. — The  tree  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  any  of  the  apple  regions  of  New  York  and 
New  England.  The  young  plants  grow  well  in  the 
nursery  and  make  splendid  trees  in  every  respect 
in  the  orchard.  Thus,  the  trees  are  large,  vigorous, 
healthy,  except  in  susceptibility  to  scab,  bear  the 
crop  well  distributed,  and  the  wood  is  so  hard  that 
the  branches  seldom  break  under  a  heavy  load,  or 


under  the  weight  of  sleet  or  snow.  All  will  agree 
that  the  fruits  are  unsurpassed.  The  quality  is  de¬ 
licious:  the  flesh  is  tender,  juicy,  beautiful  in  color 
and  has  a  most  pleasant  aroma.  Few  who  know 
good  apples  tire  of  McIntosh  as  most  do  with  other 
varieties.  Apple  eaters  eat  McIntosh  and  their  kind 
throughout  the  whole  season:  moreover,  and  very 
important,  one  may  eat  several  McIntosh  at  a  sit¬ 
ting  without  feeling  that  he  has  eaten  too  much, 
whereas  one  or  two  apples  are  quite  sufficient  of 
the  Spitzenburg,  Delicious,  Spy  or  Baldwin,  as  the 
appetite  cloys  long  before  it  would  in  eating  the 
lighter  textured  and  more  refreshing  McIntosh.  In 
New  York  and  New  England  apples  of  the  McIntosh 
type  can  be  grown  better  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States.  Competition  in  growing  these 
apples  caii  come  only  from  Canada. 

STRETCHING  THE  SEASON.— It  develops  that 

McIntosh  can  be  kept 
long  and  well  in  cold 
storage,  but  even  so,  we 
need  sorts  of  this  type 
of  later  season.  Cort¬ 
land.  an  offspring  of 
•  McIntosh,  stretches  the 
season  of  the  parent 
for  a  few  weeks  or  a 
month.  Another  seed¬ 
ling  which  the  Geneva 
Station  will  probably 
send  out  next  year 
stretches  the  season  of 
the  Cortland  a  few 
weeks  or  a  month.  To 
supply  an  early  McIn¬ 
tosh  the  station  has  a 
seedling  to  be  distri¬ 
buted  next  year,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  very 
like  those  of  the  parent, 
which  ripens  in  August, 
giving  a  beautiful,  red, 
late  Summer  or  early 
Fall  app  e.  It  is  the 
hope  that  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of 
seedlings  which  have 
not  yet  fruited,  other 
new  varieties  of  the 
McIntosh  type  will  de¬ 
velop  which  will  fulfill 
the  demand  for  apples 
of  this  type  fi-om  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  apple  season.  . 

GREEN  SORTS.  — 
While  undoubtedly  the 
demand  for  red  apples 
will  continue,  to  toe 
much  greater  than  for 
green  apples,  yet  these 
green  sorts  ought  not  to 
disappear  from  our  ap¬ 
ple  list.  Tioga  is  being 
sent  out  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  as  a  very  late 
green  apple,  but  it  falls 
short  in  that  the  trees 
come  in  bearing  late 
and  the  flavor  is  possibly  a  little  too  tart  for  most 
palates.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  trying  in  the 
apple  districts  of  Eastern  America.  Golden  Delicious 
is  eminently  worth  trying  in  all  the  apple  regions 
of  Eastern  America.  On  our  grounds  the  apples 
run  a  little  small  and  shrivel  somewhat  in  common 
storage,  but  these  faults  may  not  follow  in  other 
parts  of  the  State,  and  at  least  the  variety  is  worth 
planting  for  trial  in  commercial  orchards.  Ir  is  a 
very  late  keeper,  and  the  quality  is  most  delicious, 
so  that  all  who  plant  for  home  use  ought  to  set  a 
few  trees  of  this  variety. 

DELICIOUS. — The  Rod  Delicious  is  doing  very 
well  in  many  parts  of  New  York,  and  new  planta¬ 
tions  which  are  just  coming  in  bearing  promise 
well.  The  fruits  of  Delicious  sell  at  a  premium  in 
almost  any  market.  Unfortunately  in  most  parts 
of  New  York  the  yield  is  not  great  and  there  are 
many  culls.  rI  hese  culls  have  small  value,  since 
Delicious  is  not  a  good  culinary  sort.  To  be  profit¬ 
able  in  any  orchard,  therefore,  Delicious  must 
always  bring  a*  high  price.  Otherwise  sorts  which 
bear  better  and  have  fewer  culls  will  prove  more 
profitable.  The  Geneva  Station  has  a  good  many 
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crosses  between  Delicious  and  Deacon  Jones,  the 
latter  a  large  red  apple  somewhat  similar  in  shape 
to  Delicious,  and  several  of  these  are  most  promis¬ 
ing.  Out  of  the  lot  Ave  hope  eventually  to  find  a 
seedling  which  will  give  larger  size  and  therefore 
fewer  culls  than  Delicious. 

RED  SPY. — Another  apple  now  groAving  on  the 
grounds  at  the  station  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of- 
attention.  This  is  Red  Spy,  a  sport  of  Northern  Spy, 
Avhich  originated  with  0.  E.  Green  at  Victor,  N.  1T. 
Mr.  Green  has  turned  over  the  variety  to  the  station, 
and  it  is  uoav  being  distributed  through  the  Ncav 
York  State  Fruit  Testing  Association.  Red  Spy  is 
a  counterpart  of  the  common  Spy  in  tree  and  fruit 
except  that  the  apples  are  a  solid  bright  red,  about 
the  handsomest  fruit  one  can  imagine.  Those  avIio 
contemplate  planting  Northern  Spy  might  Avell  wait 
a  year  or  two  until  trees  of  this  bud  sport  can  be 
obtained. 

PUD  SELECTION. — Apple  growers  will  be  much 
interested  in  the  outcome  of  experiments  under¬ 
taken  at  this  station  to  improve  standard  A-arieties 
by  taking  buds  and  grafts  from  the  best  Dees  of 
any  variety  in  the  orchard.  These  tests  have  been 
under  Avay  for  about  15  years.  There  is  nothing 
but  failure  to  report.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
improve  any  variety  in  any  character  through  bud 
selection.  With  the  exception  of  Avork  done  in 
California  ayc  cannot  learnt  that  any  other  experi¬ 
menter  has  had  better  success  in  improving  ,  varie¬ 
ties  by  bud  selection.  Moreover,  the  station  grows 
all  of  the  varieties  that  can  be  had  from  nursery¬ 
men  in  different  parts  of  the  country  who  have 
thought  they  had  improved  apples  through  bud  selec¬ 
tion.  In  no  case  has  it  been  found  on  the  station 
grounds  that  the  improved  offspring  are  in  any  Avay 
different  from  the  parent.  It  would  seem  that  most 
of  the  varieties  found  in  trees  and  in  orchard  are 
due  to  soil  and  environment  and  are  not  handed 
doAvn  through  bud  selection.  There  is  one  exception 
that  must  be  noted,  that  of  color  of  fruit ;  the  Red 
Spy,  mentioned  above,  is  a  good  example.  Besides 
the  Red  Spy  there  are  red  Gravensteins,  Olden- 
burgs,  Romes  and  red  variations  of  several  less  Avell- 
known  apples  which  come  true  from  buds  and 
grafts.  Such  bud  sports  are  phenomena  that  have 
been  known  for  centuries.  v.  v.  hedbick. 


Ridding  the  Orchard  of  Many  Varieties 

MANY  of  the  apple  orchards  in  New  York  State 
are  not  yielding  the  income  that  they  should, 
often  due  to  there  being  too  many  varieties  with  not 
enough  of  any  one  to  be  handled  and  marketed  to 
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advantage.  In  some  orchards  the  large  number 
may  likely  be  attributed  to  the  salesmanship  of 
nursery  agents.  In  others  it  may  be  due  to 
the  long  list  of  relatively  unimportant  varieties 
which  appeared  in  the  premium  books  of  the  various 
county  fairs.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  many 
instances  the  number  of  varieties  has  been  mate¬ 
rially  increased  because  trees  haA'e  not  proven  true 
to  name.  Regardless  of  how  it  may  have  happened, 
it  is  unfortunate,  but  true,  that  very  many  orchards, 
particularly  the  comparatively  small  plantings,  are 
producing  too  many  kinds  of  apples,  many  of  them 
of  little  commercial  importance.  Except  in  special 
market  where  one  is  able  to  dispose  of  a  succession 
of  A-arieties  to  advantage,  four  or  five,  well  adapted 
to  the  section  for  the  commercial  crop,  are  usually 
considered  enough  even  in  the  larger  plantings.  A 
carload  of  apples  composed  of  half  a  dozen  or  more 
varieties  will  seldom,  if  ever,  sell  for  as  much  money 
as  a  straight  car  of  one  variety.  Even  though  a 
car  may  be  made  up  largely  of  some  good  standard 
sort,  a  few  barrels  of  odds  and  ends  may  seriously 
affect  its  sale. 

The  remedy  is  not  difficult  in  comparatively  young 
trees,  those  which  have  been  in  bearing  for  only  a 


An  Attractive  Garden  Arbor.  Fig.  t03 

few  years.  They  may  be  top-Avorked  \A-ith  compara¬ 
tive  ease,  but  in  the  old  orchard  it  is  a  problem  to 
know  wlmt  to  do.  A  few  unimportant,  odd  varieties 
scattered  through  the  old  orchard  are  a  nuisance, 
and  it  is  A*ery  probable  that  they  aa’OuUI  be  of  more 
value  as  fireAvood  than  as  a  source  of  income  from 
their  fruit.  The  trees  in  many  of  the  mature  plant¬ 
ings  are  often  loo  close,  and  the  remoA-al  of  the  un¬ 
desirable  kinds  in  such  instances  Avould  doubtless 
be  of  sufficient  benefit  to  those  around  to  Avarrant 
their  being  taken  out.  Where  it  would  seem  unwise 
to  remove  such  trees,  there  is  only  one  course  to 
pursue,  and  that  is  to  top-work  them  to  the  desired 
variety  by  cleft-grafting. 

(LEFT-GRAFTING.  —  In  top-Avorking  mature 
trees  20  to  40  years  of  age  it  becomes  necessary  to 
do  the  grafting  Avell  up  in  a  considerable  number  of 
the  main  branches.  It  may  be  necessary  to  do  this 
Avork  10,  12  or  eA-en  15  ft.  from  the  main  trunk  in  or¬ 
der  to  set  the  scions  in  healthy,  comparatively  young 
wood,  •’>  or  4  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  alAA'ays  adAis- 
able  to  leave  some  limbs  of  the  original  variety  on 
each  branch,  back  of  the  point.  Avliere  the  scions  are 
-et,  to  furnish  leaf  surface  for  nourishment  to  the 
branch  and  roots,  and  to  prevent  suuscald.  These 
limbs  may  be  removed  as  the  scions  develop  and 
afford  shade  to  the  branches.  It  is  better  to  spend 
two  or  possibly  three  years  in  working  over  a  large 
tree  than  ro  complete  the  job  in  one  season.  In  top- 
Avorking  a  mature  tree  the  amount  of  Avood  necessar¬ 
ily  cut  aAvay  amounts  to  a  very  severe  pruning.  This 
may  cause  a  vigorous  late  groAvth.  and  the  tree  may 
go  into  Winter  Avith  its  tissues  not  Avell  matured, 
and  result  in  more  or  less  Winter  injury  in  the  case 
of  severe  low  temperatures.  In  order  to  lessen  the 
chances  of  Winter  injury  in  its  various  forms,  and 
to  maintain  the  vigor  of  the  tree,  it  is  very  essential 


Old  Variety  Branches  Should  Be  Cut  Out  Now 
Fig.  104 


that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  original  tree  be  left. 

When  a  limb  three  or  more  inches  in  diameter  is 
being  grafted,  it  is  always  desirable  to  set  at  least 
two  scions.  Four  may  often  be  advisable.  To  avoid 
bad  crotches  only  one  should  be  alloAved  to  groAV 
permanently.  The  other  one  or  more,  as  the  case 
may  be,  should  be  kept  dAvarfed  by  pruning,  but 
alloAved  to  grow  for  two  or  three  years  until  the  old 
stub  is  practically  healed  over,  when  they  should 
be  cut  off.  Sometimes  the  growths  from  two  scions 
may  be  left  if  they  are  groAving  in  directions  not 
likely  to  form  bad  crotches.  As  the  grafts  attain 
considerable  size,  remaining  limbs  of  the  original 
variety  should  be  gradually  cut  away.  This  should 
cover  a  period  of  from  three  to  four  or  five  years, 
depending  somewhat  on  the  number  of  grafts  set 
and  the  groAvth  which  they  make,  and  also  the  size 
and  vigor  of  the  tree. 

WORKING  OVER  YOUNG  TREES.— When  a 
tree  has  come  into  bearing  and  it  is  found  to  be  an 
undesirable  variety,  it  should  be  top- worked  with¬ 
out  delay.  Cleft-grafting,  as  in  the  older  trees,  is 
the  best  method  to  use.  A  tree  four  or  five  years  old 
may  be  Avorked  over  in  one  season  by  setting  the 
scions  in  five  or  six  carefully  selected  branches.  It 
is  Avell  to  leave  some  limbs  of  the  original  variety, 
and  cut  them  aAvay  during  the  next  two  years. 
With  trees  that  do  not  come  into  bearing  until  they 
have  reached  the  age  of  eight  or  10  years,  and  when 
the  grafting  has  to  be  delayed  until  then,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  better  to  graft  some  of  the  limbs  one  season 
and  more  the  following  year.  Either  this  should 
be  done,  or  the  removing  of  the  original  variety 
should  be  gradual,  taking  two  or  three  years  in 
which  to  cut  it  all  away.  This  Avill  lessen  the 


An  Old  Tree  Several  Years  After  Top-working 
Fig.  105 


chance  of  Winter  injury  at  the  base 
of  the  larger  limbs  and  at  the  base  of 
the  trunk,  which  may  happen  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  cutting  away  too  much  of  the 
tree  at  one  time.  In  working  over 
trees  only  two  or  three  years  of  age 
cleft-grafting  at  any  desired  height  on 
the  trunk  may  be  employed,  or  the 
variety  may  be  changed  by  whip-graft¬ 
ing  in  the  main  branches.  When  one 
wishes  to  grow  the  Tompkins  King  it 
should  always'  be  top-worked  on  some 
hardy  stock',  “such  as  Tolman  Sweet, 
McIntosh  or  Northern  Spy,  to  avoid 
collar  rot,  to  which  the  King  is  very 
susceptible. 

WHY  THE 
ING?— Many 
appointments 
attributed  to 


FAILURES  IN  GRAFT- 
of  the  failures  and  dis- 
in  top-working  may  be 
various  causes.  The 


scion  wood  may  have  become  dried  out, 
or  it  may  not  have  been  kept  dormant. 

When  the  scions  are  cut  they  should 
be  put  into  moist  (not  wet)  sand  or 
sawdust,  and  kept  in  a  dormant  con¬ 
dition  in  a  cool  cellar  until  ready  for 
use.  Although  there  is  no  objection  to 
cutting  scions  in  the  Fall  or  early  Winter,  if  they 
are  properly  stored,  it  is  probable  nature  will  take 
as  good  or  better  care  Of  them  if  they  are  left  on  the 
tree  until  a  month  before  the  time 
grafting  should  be  done.  Scion  wood 
for  top-working  should  be  good  vigorous 
terminal  growths  taken  from  known 
bearing  trees.  Water  sprouts  or  suckers 
may  be  used  in  an  emergency,  but 
usually  on  these  the  buds  are  not  as 
well  developed,  and  the  wood  is  often 
too  large  to  work  to  good  advantage. 

PROPER  CONTACT.— Many  scions 
do  not  grow  because  the  cambium  or 
growing  tissue  of  the  scion  is  not  set 
so  that  it  comes  in  contact  with  this 
same  tissue  on  the  stock.  The  cam¬ 
bium  is  a  single  thin  layer  of  cells 
between  the  bark  and  wood,  and  unless 
these  tissues  on  scions  and  stock  come 
in  contact  there  cannot  be  any  union 
and  growth  of  the  scion.  In  grafting 
a  limb  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter  the 
bark  may  be  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
set  the  scion  in  from  the  outside  of 
the  bark  nearly  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
to  insure  contact  of  the  growing  tis¬ 
sues.  Scions  are  often  set  in  a  slant¬ 
ing  position  to  insure  the  coming  to¬ 
gether  of  the  growing  tissues  at  one 
point.  When  set  in  this  way  they  will 
probably  touch  each  other  if  the  wood 
in  which  the  cleft  is  made  is  very 
straight-grained,  otherwise  they  may 
not.  One  will  usually  get  more  scions 
to  grow  if  greater  care  is  taken,  and 
if  they  are  set  straight  so  that  the 
cambium  tissues  unite  all  the  way 
down  the  cleft.  In  cutting  the  wedge  on  the  scion 
it  is  necessary  that  one  side  be  a  little  thicker  than 
the  other  in  order  that  the  growing  tissues  come  in 


will  be  some  of  the  sap  in  the  tree.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  get  the  ordinary 
hard  wax  to  stick  and  work  to  advan¬ 
tage.  A  soft  wax  will  be  found  more 
satisfactory,  and  this  may  be  made, 
melting  together  5  lbs.  of  crushed 
resin,  1  lb.  of  beeswax  and  a  half  pint 
of  raw  linseed  oil.  Three-fourths  of 
a  pound  of  paraffin  may  be  substituted 
for  beeswax  with  good  results.  When 
this  mixture  is  allowed  to  cool  slightly 
half  a  pound  of  powdered  charcoal  is 
stirred  into  it  until  the  mixture  is 
smooth  and  free  from  lumps.  A  graft¬ 
ing  pot,  or  some  receptacle  for  keeping 
the  wax  melted,  is  necessary  when 
this  formula  is  used.  o.  w.  peck. 


T 


Grafting  Without  Splitting  Stock.  Fig.  107 

contact  when  placed  in  position  on  the  stock.  Some¬ 
times  scions  fail  to  grow  because  the  grafting  is 
done  entirely  too  early,  and  the  scions  dry  out  before 


Picking  Apples  in  January 

IIE  apples  shown  at  Fig.  106  are 
not  taken  from  a  box  or  barrel  to 
show  the  sin  of  poor  packing  or  false 
branding.  They  represent  a  crop  grown 
in  Maryland  under  abnormal  conditions. 
Mr.  John  W.  Adkins,  who  lives  in 
Wicomico  Co.,  Md.,  on  a  farm  curiously 
named  "Neighbors  Wonder,”  sent  us  these  apples 
with  the  following  note  : 

All  of  us  always  look  forward  each  week  for  the 
coming  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  consider 
it  a’ great  institution.  I  wish  you  every 
success. 

I  send  you  under  separate  cover  a 
box  of  apples.  Now  I  do  not  send  them 
to  compete  with  Hope  Farm  apples,  but 
as  a  novelty.  The  trees  bloomed  in 
September,  and  I  picked  them  on  Jan¬ 
uary  0,  1923.  It  is  something  T  never 
saw  before,  and  I  just  wanted  you  to 
see  them.  The  box  contains  100  apples. 

JOHN  W.  ADKINS. 

The  box  was  a  small  pasteboard  af¬ 
fair.  It.  cannot  be  said  that  these  Jan¬ 
uary  apples  are  noted  for  their  flavor. 


Barnyards  of  High  and  Low  Degree 

No  matter  where  we  may  wander  all  barnyards  seem  to  be  alike — just  common  barn¬ 
yards  of  low  degree.  And  why?  The  answer  is  obvious  and  need  not  be  mentioned. 
Hut  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  have  a  nice,  respectable  yard,  even  if  it  is  attached  to  the 
barn  and  other  outbuildings.  One  should  take  pride  in  keeping  his  rear  premises  as 
neat  and  respectable  as  he  does  that  in  front  of  his  house.  Of  course  there  need  not 
be  a  lawn  about  such  premises ;  no  need  of  having  something  that  too  much  energy 
will  be  required  to  keep  up  in  presentable  style.  Too  often  we  know  in  passing  a 
country  home  that  has  a  squalid  look  about  the  front  yard  that  the  outlook  in  the 
rear  is  even  worse — if  that  can  be  possible.  A  poorly  constructed  house  or  barn  can 
be  made  to  appear  pleasing  and  home-like  by  planting  trees  and  shrubs  about  it. 
The  old  homestead  barn  shown  in  the  picture  is  not  a  bad-looking  affair  when  viewed 
through  the  mass  of  foliage,  etc.,  shown  in  the  foreground.  It  is  of  a  place  now  in 
the  city  of  Oakland,  Cal.  Among  the  plants  and  trees  shown  are  bananas,  oranges, 
palms,  pears,  grapes  and  numerous  other  growing  vegetation.  w.  a.  phyal. 


Red  Roman  Apples 

SAMPLES  of  the  Red  Roman  apple 
were  sent  us  by  L.  J.  Clifton  of 
New  York.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Clifton  found  this  apple  as  a  bud  sport 
on  a  Rome  Beauty  tree.  It;  comes  true 
from  the  bud.  The  picture  shows  the 
average  size.  It  is  dark  red  in  color,  a 
line  keeper,  and  makes  a  fine  apple  for 
baking,  though  not  of  high  quality  for 
eating  from  the  hand. 


Late-ripening  Grapes 


i 
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Second  Crop  Apples  Gathered  in  January.  Fig.  106 


growth  starts;  or  in  very  late  work  the  buds  on  the 
scions  may  have  already  started  and  will  dry  up 
before  a  union  has  taken  place.  For  best  results, 
grafting  should  be  done  as  the  tips  of  the  first  buds 
in  the  tree  show  a  little  green,  a  few  days  previous 
to  the  time  of  application  of  the  delayed  dormant 
spray.  Many  of  the  failures  in  top-working  are  due 
to  not  waxing  the  cut  surfaces  soon  after  the  scions 
are  set.  If  scions  are  put  in  and  the  cut  surfaces 
allowed  to  remain  for  an  hour  or  two,  unwaxed,  it 
is’  very  probable  that  only  a  small  percentage  will 
grow.  It  is  very  essential  to  success  in  grafting 
that  all  cut  surfaces  be  waxed  soon  after  the  scions 
are  in  place. 

AS  GOOD  AS  CLEFT-GRAFTING.— Another  very 
satisfactory  and  simple  method  of  top-working  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  107.  Here  the  scions  are  cut  as 
shown  in  the  diagram,  placed  on  the  bark  and  the 
outline  marked  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  The  bark 
is  then  cut  through  to  the  wood  and  the  portion  the 
size  of  the  scion  removed.  This  exposes  a  large 
surface  of  cambium  tissue.  The  scions  should  lie 
nailed  in  with  fine  wire  brads  about  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long.  Those  with  large  flat 
heads  are  more  desirable  than  the  finishing  nail 
type.  All  cut  surfaces  should  be  waxed  the  same 
as  in  cleft-grafting.  This  is  a  good  method  to  use, 
particularly  on  large  limbs.  One  is  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  carrying  a  grafting  chisel  and  mallet. 

GRAFTING-WAX. — If  grafting  is  being  done  at 
the  proper  time,  the  time  when  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  of  scions  may  be  expected  to  grow,  there 


for  home  use? 


have  about  15  varieties  of  grapes, 
with  the  exception  of  Catawba  they 
all  ripen  approximately  at  the  same  time, 
early  in  September  or  thereabout.  I 
would  like  to  set  out.  another  row  of 
plants  ripening  about  with  Catawba. 
IN  ould  you  suggest  a  few  good  varieties 

R.  A.  8. 


BROCTON,  a  delicious  white  grape,  Iona,  Goethe, 
Regal  and  Urbana,  red  s'orts  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  for  table  purposes,  ripen  with  Catawba  or  there¬ 
abouts.  The  later  is  considered  equal  to  the  Vini- 
fera.  Flame  Tokay,  in  quality.  It  possesses  excel¬ 
lent  keeping  qualities.  p.  e.  g. 


The  Red  Roman  Apple.  Fig.  100 
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No  Two  Buds  Alike 

Pabt  I. 

VARIATIONS  IN  VARIETIES.— There  are  no 
two  leaves  on  a  tree  exactly  alike.  This  is  a 
plain  fact  which  will  hardly  be  disputed,  but  its  sig¬ 
nificance  hi  practical  horticulture  has  hardly  been 


Here  and  there  a  branch  has  been  found  which  bore 
fruit  of  predominating  russet.  These  russety  Bald¬ 
wins  have  also  been  propagated.  Hunt  Russet  has 
just  that  history. 

NECTARINES. — Perhaps  the  most  famous  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  fruit  growing  world  is  found  among 
the  nectarines.  Now  a  nectarine  is  simply  a  smooth¬ 
skinned  peach — only  that  and  nothing  more.  And 
whil'fe  some  varieties  of  nectarines  have  originated 
as  seedlings,  others  have  occurred  as  bud  variations. 
Somebody  found  a  branch  on  a  peach  tree  (which 
branch  of  course  grew  from  a  single  bud ).  and  which 
bore  fruits  with  a  smooth  cheek  instead  of  the  usu¬ 
ally  fuzzy  peaches.  Now  anyone  who  reads  the 
advertisements  knows  that  when  you  find  a  peach 
with  that  “skin  you  love  to  touch”  you  have  a  nec¬ 
tarine.  Yet  these  nectarines,  after  having  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  propagated  by  the  usual  budding  methods, 
sometimes  revert,  and  the  fruit  grower  then  finds 
fuzzy  coated  peaches  on  certain  branches  of  his  nec¬ 
tarine  tree.  r-  A-  WAU6H* 


climate.  In  its  European  home  the  pear  is  possibly 
the  most  popular  tree  fruit,  yet  in  this  country  it  is 
of  major  importance  in  but  few  sections  and  is 
cultivated  not  much  more  than  the  cherry  and  plum. 
This  difference  is  due  to  a  number  of  factors,  chief 


among  which  is  the  fact  that  the  climate  of  Europe, 
in  which  the  pear  reaches  its  greatest  perfection,  is 
more  equable  than  ours.  Shortage  or  excess  of 


Japanese  Phans. 


Leaf  Buds  Left;  Fruit  Buds  Right 
Fig.  110 


understood,  and  the  scientists  are  still  arguing  over 
some  of  the  plainest  implications.  Perhaps  the  com¬ 
mon  fruit  grower  would  better  check  up  and  see 
where  he  gets  off.  If  no  two  leaves  are  alike,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  no  two  buds  are  alike,  no  two  flowers,  no 
(wo  fruits.  These  differences  indeed  constitute  the 
great  biological  fact  of  variation.  Only  a  distinction 
is  sometimes  drawn  between  the  variation  which  is 
found  among  seedling  plants  and  that  which  is  seen 
among  those  propagated  from  buds.  This  latter 
form,  known  as  bud  variation,  is  gen¬ 
erally  much  narrower  in  range.  In 
fact,  bud  propagation,  such  as  the  bud¬ 
ding  of  peach  trees,  is  practiced  just 
because  a  uniform  orchard  of  Elbertas 
or  Crawfords  can  be  secured  in  this 
way,  whereas  an  orchard  propagated 
from  seeds  would  show  so  much  varia¬ 
tion  as  to  be  commercially  worthless. 

Nevertheless  the  Elberta  peach  trees 
in  the  same  row  are  not  all  alike.  They 
are  just  as  different  from  one  another 
as,  the  buds  on  a  given  branch — per¬ 
haps  more  so.  One  of  the  easiest  ob¬ 
servations  to  be  made  in  any  orchard  is 
that  some  trees  have  better  fruit  than 
others,  some  give  larger  yields,  some 
ripen  earlier,  and  others  later.  The 
moment  these  facts  are  observed  a 
number  of  very  sharp  questions  come 
crowding  upon  them.  Where  do  these 
differences  come  from?  Are  they  per¬ 
manent?  Can  the  fruit  grower  take 
advantage  of  them  for  the  further  im¬ 
provement  of  his  varieties? 

CONSPICUOUS  EXAMPLES.  —  Be¬ 
fore  insisting  on  point-blank  answers  to  these  flat 
questions,  it  may  be  just  as  well  to  broaden  our  ob¬ 
servations  and  to  collect  some  additional  evidence. 
The  variations  thus  far  mentioned  are  mostly  quite 
trivial  in  degree.  While  it  is  literally  true  that  no 
two  Elberta  trees  are  exactly  like  one 
another,  the  differences  are  so  small  as 
to  have  no  great  practical  value.  In 
actual  practice  they  are  negligible,  and 
the  fruit  grower  dismisses  them  alto¬ 
gether.  But  there  are  bud  variations 
not  infrequently  occurring  of  much 
larger  measure,  and  these  require  spe¬ 
cial  attention.  For  example,  there 
have  been  found  on  Gravenstein  apple 
trees  at  divers  times  particular 
branches  bearing  bright  red  apples 
quite  different  from  the  characteristic 
striped  Gravensteins.  Buds  taken  from 
these  branches  and  used  in  propagation 
have  usually  reproduced  the  bright  red 
fruit  of  the  parent  branch,  not  the 
striped  fruit  of  the  parent  trees. 

“Bank’s  Pippin,”  a  variety  locally 
known  in  Nova  Scotia,  originated  in 
this  way.  A  parallel  case  is  found  in 
the  popular  Baldwin  apple,  which  often 
shows  patches  of  russet  on  good  fruits. 


Pear  Growing  in  New  York 

Pabt  I. 

j  FADING  PEAR  STATES.— For  years  New  York 
I  >  ili3s  been  the  leading  pear-producing  State. 
Within  the  past  decade  California  has  overtaken 
he.-  in  pear  production  and  the  present  indications 
are  that  she  will  be  further  outdistanced.  In  num¬ 
ber  of  bearing  trees  New  York  is  still  in  the  lead, 
but  a  glance  at  the  recent  United  States  Census  in¬ 
dicates  that  even  this  supremacy  will  be  short  lived, 
for  New  York  has  but  907,573  trees  “not  of  bearing 
age”  against  California’s  2.17S.52G!  There  were 
fewer  trees  planted  in  New  York  during  the  last  10 
years  than  during  the  10-year  period  immediately 
preceding.  The  pear  industry  in  New  York  seems 
on  the  wane,  and  this  is  all  the  mbre  unfortunate 
because  each  year  seems  to  see  California  more 
distant  from  her  eastern  markets  than  ever  before. 

SOIL  AND  CLIMATE.— One  characteristic  of  the 
pear  is  its  exacting  requirements  as  to  soil  and 
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Distribution  of  Pear  Trees  in  Yew  York  State. 


Apple  Buds  in  Early  Spring.  Note  the  Differences.  Fig.  112 


Seel; el  Pear  at  Geneva ,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station 

Fig.  113 

moisture,  extreme  heat,  extreme  cold  are  all  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  pear.  The  regions  in  North  America 
where  commercial  pear  growing  has  reached  im¬ 
portance  are  those  tempered  by  adjacent  bodies  of 
water  and  favored  by  uniform  moisture 
supply.  With  the  advent  of  the  Kief- 
fer,  Garber,  Le  Conte,  and  other  hy¬ 
brid  pears,  pear  growing  has  been 
greatly  extended,  but  pears  of  the 
European  stock  are  still  grown  only  in 
favored  localities. 

LOCATIONS  IN  NEW  Y  O  R  K 
STATE. — This  limited  distribution  of 
pear  growing  is  illustrated  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  important  regions  in 
New  York.  In  total  number  of  trees, 
Niagara  County  leads  all  counties,  not 
only  in  the  State  but  in  the  entire 
United  States  as  well,  with  a  total  of 
020,743  trees.  Next  in  order  are  Mon¬ 
roe  County,  with  384,374;  Orleans, 
with  377,371;  Columbia,  with  308,29s ; 
Wayne,  with  305,239;  and  Ulster,  with 
304,158.  Sixty  per  c-eut  of  all  the  pear 
trees  of  the  State  are  in  these  six  of 
the  02  counties.  ‘  : 

OTHER  FACTORS.— Pear  growing 
is  not  only  confined  to  certain  favored 
localities;  but  leaving  out  economic 
factors,  such  as  proximity  to  markets, 
labor  supply,  and  the  like,  certain  sections  of  these 
localities  are  more  suitable  than  others.  Since  it  is 
naturally  a  deep-rooted  tree,  the  pear  requires  a 
deeper  soil  than  the  apple.  Unless  it  is  in  congenial 
surroundings,  the  tree  does  not  do  well,  and  the 
fruit  is  astringent,  sour,  gritty,  or 
otherwise  inferior.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  Bartlett,  Seckel,  and  Clapp  Favor¬ 
ite  are  more  popular  than  other  varie¬ 
ties  is  that  they  do  well  under  a 
greater  number  of  conditions.  For  most 
varieties  of  pears  the  problem  is  to 
find  the  environment  in  which  they  are 
happiest.  It  is  true  that  pears  gen¬ 
erally  grow  best  on  a  heavy  soil,  but 
they  may  do  well  on  other  soils  pro¬ 
vided  other  conditions  are  right.  Heavy 
soils  are  more  retentive  of  moisture 
than  light  ones  and  since  the  pear  is 
exceedingly  insistent  upon  an  equable 
moisture  supply,  it  can  be  seen  why 
clay  soils  are  more  often  better  for 
this  fruit.  Hybrid  pears,  which  with¬ 
stand  heat  and  drouth  much  better 
than  varieties  of  the  pure  European 
species,  often  grow  well  on  sandy  or 
gravelly  soils.  Wet  soils  are  to  be 
shunned  for  all  pears.  h.  b.  tukey. 
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Planting  Asparagus  in  the 
Home  Garden 


AX  OLD  CROP. — The  history  of  our 
edible  species  of  asparagus  (As¬ 
paragus  officinalis)  goes  back  to  the 
shadow  of  antiquity  when  the  ancients 
used  the  stems  and  roots  for  medicinal 
purposes.  We  still  look  on  this  vege¬ 
table  as  a  necessary  part,  of  the  veg¬ 
etable  diet  not  alone  because,  according 
to  Dr.  Henry  0.  Sherman,  it  contains 
2.1  per  cent  protein.  3.3  per  cent  fat, 

2.2  total  carbohydrates  (including 
fiber),  .8  per  cent  ash.  91.6  per  cent 
water,  with  a  fuel  value  per  pound  of 
213  calories,  but  because  it  has  been 
found  by  physicians  of  today  to  have 
a  medicinal  value  to  the  human  body. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  that  from  SO 
to  100  plants  which  require  a  row  of 
about  120  ft.,  may  he  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  60  to  100  lbs.  of  asparagus,  we  are 
ready  to  give  this  plant  space  in  our 
gardens.  While  asparagus  will  adapt 
itself  to  various  types  of  soil  and  cli¬ 
matic  conditions,  we  are  always  inter¬ 
ested  in  giving  the  plant  a  congenial  environment 
in  order  to  get  a  maximum  return  from  a  minimum 
space  and  expenditure  of  money  and  energy. 

CULTURAL  REQUIREMENTS.— We  find  that  as¬ 
paragus  reaches  perfection  and  yields  large  crops  at 


Roots  placed  in  a  trench  6  in.  below  the  surface.  Note  the  rich  soil,  well  filled  with 
decaying  vegetable  matter  in  the  form  of  stable  manure.  The  soil  is  made  fertile 
6_or  8  in.  below  the  roots.  With  this  treatment  of  the  soil  the  roots  go  down  to  from 
3o  to  18  hw^elow  the  surface  soil  and  are.  less  in  danger  of  the  bad  effects  from  droughts. 


growth.  The  southern  exposure  is  considered  the  best. 
In  any  event  protect  the  asparagus  beds  from  winds 
which  not  only  have  a  tendency  to  injure  the  matur¬ 
ing  plants,  but  also  play  an  important  part  in  the 
waste  of  moisture,  especially  during  July  and  Au¬ 
gust.  when  the  plants  are  storing  up  energy  in  their 
roots  to  produce  a  crop  for  next  year.  Asparagus, 
therefore,  needs  a  moist  soil — never  a  wet  soil — 
throughout  the  season. 

IMPROVING  FERTILITY.— Suppose  your  soil  is 
clay  that  is  a  bit  stiff,  and  yet  you  want  an  aspara¬ 
gus  bed.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  apply  3  or  4  in. 
of  fresh  horse  manure,  where  the  animals  have  been 
bedded  in  straw,  over  the  area  to  be  planted.  Dig 
this  into  the  first  12  in.  of  soil  in  the  Fall,  leaving 
the  clods  in  the  rough,  and  allow  the'  elements  during 
the  Winter  to  mellow  them.  Early  in  the  Spring  dig 
a  trench  at  least  10  in.  deep  and  from  18  to  24  in. 
wide,  throwing  the  soil  into  a  ridge  on  each  side  of 
the  trench.  Now  apply  2  or  3  in,  of  well-decayed 
stable  manure  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  coarse 
bonemeal,  and  from  2  to  4  in.  of  sand.  Dig  this  into 
the  trench,  mixing  the  manure,  sand  and  bonemeal 
thoroughly  with  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  6  or  8  in.  it 
if  most  important  to  get  the  fertilizer  under  the 
roots.  While  an  application  of  fertilizer  each  Fall 
and  Spring  is  necessary,  the  fertilizer  tnat  may  be 
reached  by  the  young  roots  below  the  crown  will 
mean  more  in  production  than  food  applied  above 
the  plant;  but  the  roots  should  never  come  in  direct 
contact  with  fresh  manure.  If  the  soil  is  sandy,  one 
must  incorporate  from  3  to  4  in.  of  humus  in  the 
form  of  stable  manure,  muck,  peat  or  leaf  mold. 
The  same  application  of  stable  manure  and  bone- 
meal  as  suggested  for  clay  should  be  applied  to  sand. 
If  either  one  of  the  two  fertilizers  is  increased,  it 
should  be  the  stable  manure,  in  order  to  furnish  the 
much-needed  humus  to  feed  the  plant  and  hold 
moisture. 


quickly,  but  will  approximately  double 
the  amount  of  growth  over  the 
two  -  year  -  old  roots  and  triple  the 
growth  over  the  three-year-old  roots 
at  the  end  of  three  to  five  years’  pro¬ 
duction.  There  are,  of  course,  more 
two-year-old  roots  sold  to  home  gar¬ 
deners  than  one-year-old  plants,  and  if 
properly  planted  will  yield  heavily  and 
live  a  long  time.  Never  plant  a  small 
crown  or  one  where  the  roots  have 
dried  out,  for  invariably  these  weak 
plants  never  amount  to  anything.  Now 
that  we  are  decided  on  the  age  and 
condition  of  the  “crown”  or  “stool,” 
one  should  follow  faithfully  certain 
suggestions  in  planting. 

SETTING  THE  PLANTS.  —  First 
and  most  important,  do  not  twist  or 
crowd  the  roots.  If  the  roots  a  re  long, 
cut  them  back  to  within  6  in.  of  the 
bud.  The  “crowns”  should  be  set  at 
least  8  iu.  below  the  surface.  The 
rows  should  run  north  and  south 
where  possible,  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  sun,  and  the  roots  spread' out.  I 
have  found  that  a  trench  dug  8  in.  in 
depth,  with  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
loosened  and  well  fertilized  at  least  another  8  in. 
and,  wherever  possible  an  inch  of  wood  earth  spread 
beneath  the  roots  before  they  are  planted,  will  make 
an  ideal  condition  iu  which  to  establish  the  bed. 


A  String  of  Plant  Frames.  Fig.  117.  (Set  Ve.rt  I'agc) 


Left- 


8ELECTION  OF  ROOTS. — Now  that  the  soil  is  The  roots  should  be  spread  out  and  spaced  1%  to  2 


-Thrifty  stalk  grown  from  five-year-old  roots  in 
a  well-fertilized  soil. 

Right — Stalks  grown  from  five-year-old  roots,  poorly 
fertilized  and  the  bed  weedy. 

low  altitudes  and  near  large  bodies  of  water  where 
the  temperature  is  moderated.  We  cannot  all  select 
the  ideal  climate  for  the  culture  of  this  perennial 
crop,  but  Ave  can  prepare  the  soil  so 
that  the  bed  or  plantation  will 
yield  fair  crops  and  last  from  eight 
to  10  years.  The  ideal  soil  is  a  light, 
deep,  friable  sandy  loam,  well  filled 
with  humus  in  the  form  of  well-rotted 
manure,  having  a  light  clay  subsoil 
which  should  be  from  12  to  34  in.  be¬ 
low  the  surface.  One  thing  is  certain 
— all  soils  must  be  AA'ell  drained,  as 
asparagus  roots  soon  decay  if  water  is 
allowed  to  stand  on  the  land  during 
the  Winter,  eaily  Spring,  or  after  a 
rain.  If  water  lodges  on  the  soil  for  a 
part  of  the  Winter,  and  especially  in 
the  Spring  when  the  snow  and  ice  are 
melting,  the  oxygen  is  not  only  shut 
away  from  the  roots,  but  the  plants,  if 
they  do  survive,  Avill  be  checked  in 
growth  and  always  weak  and  thin. 

Two  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  culture  of  asparagus  are  sunshine 
and  a  soil  that  will  warm  up  quickly 
in  the  Spring  and  thus  cause  a  rapid 


well  prepared,  the  next  most  important  step  is  to 
select  the  roots.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  selecting 
tAvo,  three  or  four-year-old  roots  in  the  hope  that 
time  might  be  saved  and  a  cutting  of  asparagus  taken 
after  the  first  or  second  year’s  growth.  One-year- 
old  “crowns”  or  “stools”  with  Avell-developed  buds 
and  plump  roots  Avill  not  only  become  established 


It  is  important  to  space  the  plants  properly.  ti»  spread  out  the  roots  and  to  give 

them  a  downward  position. 


ft.  apart  in  rows  spaced  about  4  ft.  apart, 

FI  RTIIER  CARE. — In  the  North  it  is  advisable 
to  set  out  the  roots  of  asparagus  in  the  Spring,  and 
as  soon  as  the  soil  is  fit  to  work,  which  means  Avhen 
it  does  not  stick  to  the  implement  or  break  up  into 
soggy  clods;  cover  the  crown  at  first  Avith  about  2  in. 
of  soil.  About  July  1  begin  to  Avork  in  the  soil  from 
both  sides  of  the  trench.  For  se\reral 
years  I  have  found  if  most  beneficial  to 
sprinkle  coarse  bonemeal  at  the  rate  of 
about  2  lbs.  per  2.”*  ft.  of  row  before  ap¬ 
plying  the  additional  soil.  The  soil  cov¬ 
ering  the  roots  should  he  friable  and 
rich.  liy  Fall  the  trench  should  be  full 
and  slightly  mounded  so  as  to  get  the 
roots  below  the  frost  line.  Keep  up  cul¬ 
tivation  during  the  entire  season  and 
keep  out  all  weeds.  No  asparagus  should 
he  cut  from  these  one-year-old  roots  un¬ 
til  the  plants  have  been  established  at 
least  three  years.  The  fourth  year,  cut 
sparingly,  and  stop  cutting  as  soon  as 
the  shoots  become  a  bit  slender,  which 
will  mean  about  six  weeks  of  harvest. 
About  July  1  allow  the  plants  to  send 
up  their  plume-like  tops,  which  should 
be  kept  green  and  thrifty,  because 
through  these  leaves  the  food  is  manu¬ 
factured  and  then  stored  up  in  the 
root  system  for  the  next  year's  crop. 
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March  3,  1923 


25th  Anniversary  of  Forrest’s  Seeds 

Confidence  SEEDS  Promise 

There  is  no  other  commodity  in  the  world  other  than  seeds 
that  is  bought  and  sold  strictly  on  confidence  and  a  promise. 
Let  us  have  your  confidence  and  we  give  you  a  promise  that 
Forrest’s  Seeds  will  produce  just  such  a  crop  as  you  have  in  mind 
;it  the  time  of  purchase. 


BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS 


We  are  offering  this  year  for  the 
first  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  grown  in 
Texas  from  genuine  Bermuda  seed, 
which  will  produce  the  linest  green  or 
dry  onions  ever  grown. 

The  sale  on  these  plants  is  already 
well  established  in  the  South  and 
Southwest  and  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
hounds' every  year. 

They  have  proven  an  absolute  suc¬ 
cess  when  planted  in  the  Northern 
States  and  are  rapidly  taking  the  place 
of  the  onion  sets  where  they  have  been 
introduced.  They  are  much  earlier 
than  the  onion  sets  that  wre  usually 
grow.  Mild  as  an  apple  and  mature 
very  early.  In  fact,  these  sets  planted 
in  the  early  Spring  will  furnish  you 
green  onions  in  a  few  weeks  of  the 
genuine  Bermuda  Onion.  They  are 
packed  in  bundles  of  100  like  the  photo. 

We  all  know  how  appetizing  the 
Bermuda  Onions  are,  and  think  of  get¬ 
ting  them  so  early  out  of  your  own 
garden.  They  are  just  as  safe  to  transplant  as  cabbage,  tomato,  or  any 
other  plants.  Price  Sue  per  hundred,  postpaid.  Five  hundred  and  over  75c 
per  hundred. 


We  list  below  a  few  prices  taken  from  our  catalogue : 

PEAS.  '  Blue  Bantam,  Laxtonians,  Gradus,  Thomas  Laxton, 

Telephone,  Surprise  or  Little  Marvels,  etc.,  each —  Pkt., 
$.10;  i/2  lb.,  $.15;  1  lb.,  $.25;  2  lb.,  $.45;  pk.,  $2.25; 
bu.,  $8.00. 

BEANS.  Improved  Golden  Wax.  Brittle  Wax,  Black  Wax,  Davis 

White  Kidney  Wax,  Bed  Valentine,  Stringless  Green 
Pod,  Bountiful,  etc.,  each — Pkt.,  $.10;  %  lb.,  $.20;  1  lb., 
$.30;  2  lb.,  $.50;  pk.,  $2.25;  bu.,  $8,00. 

Golden  Bantam  or  Bantam  Evergreen,  each — Pkt.,  $.08; 
y2  lb.,  $.15;  1  lb.,  $.20;  2  lb.,  $.35;  pk.,  $1.05;  bu.,  $6.00. 
Extra  Early  Egyptian,  Crosby's  Egyptian,  or  Eclipse, 
etc.,  each— Pkt.,  $.05 ;  oz.,  $.10 ;  %  lb.,  $.25 ;  %  lb.,  $.40 ; 
1  lb.,  $.75. 

Detroit  Dark  Red — Pkt.,  $.05  ;  oz.,  $.10 ;  %  lb.,  $.25  ;  % 
lb.,  $.50 ;  1  lb.,  $.85. 

Hollow  Crown— Pkt.,  $.05;  oz.,  $.10;  1  lb.,  $1.00. 

MANGEL  WVRZEL.  Mammoth  Long  Red— Pkt.,  $.05;  oz.,  $.08;  %  lb.,  $.15; 

1/2  lb.,  $.25 ;  1  lb.,  $.45. 

Golden  Tankard— Pkt,  $.05;  oz.,  $.08;  %  lb.,  $.15; 
y2  lb.,  $.25 ;  1  lb.,  $.40. 

Copenhagen  Market.  Glory  of  Enkhuizen,  or  Danish 
Ball  Head,  each— Pkt.,  $.05;  oz.,  $.30;  V4  lb.,  $.85; 
1/2  lb.,  $1.50 ;  1  lb..  $3.00. 

Extra  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Early  Winuingstadt,  All 
Head  Early,  Early  and  Late  Flat  Dutch,  etc.,  each— 
Pkt,  $.05;  oz.,  $.20 ;  U  lb.,  $.70;  y2  lb.,  $1.15;  1  lb.,  $2.25. 
.  And  so  we  might  go  on  through  the  list,  but  for  more  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  drop  a  postal  card  for  our  25th  Anniversary  Catalog  with  full  descrip- 


SWEET  CORN. 
BEETS. 

PARSNIPS. 


CABBAGE. 


tions  and  prices. 

That  you  may  see  the  size  of  our 
honest  packets,  we  will  send  you  the 
following  JO  packets,. postpaid,  for  25<\ 

1  Pkt.  Beets,  Early  Blood  Turnip 
1  Pkt.  Radish,  Early  Scarlet  Turnip 
1  Pkt.  Radish,  Icicle 
1  Pkt.  Lettuce,  Prizehead 
1  Pkt.  Carrots,  Danvers  Half-long 
1  Pkt.  Onions,  Yellow  Globe 
1  Pkt.  Spinach,  Long  Standing 
1  Pkt.  Turnip,  White  Globe 
1  Pkt.  Nasturtium,  Tall,  Mixed 
1  Pkt.  Sweet  Peas,  Finest  Mixed 


NEW  SPINACH 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

If  by  Parcel  Post,  postage  must  be 
added  as  follows:  Do*.,  5c;  100,  35c. 
Strong  2-year-old  Hoots 


1  )oz. 

too 

1000 

Diant  Argenteuil . 

$0.25 

$1 .50 

$9.50 

Barr’s  Mammoth  . .  .  . 
Columbia  Mammoth 

.25 

J  .50 

9.50 

White  . 

.25 

1.50 

9.50 

Palmetto  . 

.25 

1.50 

9.50 

Conover’s  Colossal.  . . 

.25 

1.50 

9.50 

Heavy  3-year-old  Roots 

Giant  Argenteuil . 

$0.35 

$1.75 

$13.00 

Barr’s  Mammoth . 

Columbia  Mammoth 

.35 

1.75 

13.00 

White  . 

1.75 

13.00 

Palmetto  . 

.35 

1.75 

1 3.00 

Conover's  Colossal... 

.35 

1.75 

13.00 

(King  of  Denmark) 

This  now  variety  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  valuable  introduction  of  spinach 
in  recent  years.  Although  the  plants 
are  ready  for  use  almost  as  soon  as 
the  medium  early  sorts,  they  remain 
in  good  condition  from  a  week  to  two 
weeks  after  all  other  varieties  have 
gone  to  seed. 

The  plants  are  of  rapid  growth,  re¬ 
semble  the  Long  Season  in  type,  hut 
leaves  are  more  crumpled  or  blistered 
and  are  of  a  darker  green  color.  The 
leaves  are  thick,  stand  well  after  cut¬ 
ting.  and  are  of  good  quality. 

The  photograph  reproduced  on  this 
page  shows  a  view  of  a  spinach  trial 
and  show’s  its  long  standing  character¬ 
istic;  the  rows  alongside  of  it  show 
plants  of  other  varieties  which  have 
gone  to  seed. 

Pkt..  $.10;  oz..  $.15;  %  lb.,  $.20;  1  lb., 
$.60;  10  lbs.,  $5.50;  25  lbs.,  $12.50. 


Big  illustrated  catalog  free  for  the  asking. 

THE  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  32  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Making  Garden  Opportunities 


There  is  no  one  thing  more  important 
in  a  successful  life  than  to  improve  every 
opportunity  chat  we  have.  Many  of  us 
have  heard  this  saying  reiterated  time  and 
time  again,  but  pay  no  more  heed  to  it 
than  if  eve  had  never  heard  it,  then  look 
at  those  who  have  heeded  the  saying  and 
say:  “What  a  lucky  fellow  that  man  is.” 
When  a  man  has  reached  the  age  of  three¬ 
score  years,  he  realizes  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  embracing  every  opportunity 
more  than  a  man  of  half  that  age,  and  if 
this  article  shall  be  an  incentive  to  some 
who  read  it  to  have  this  object  in  view, 
the  writer  will  feel  repaid  for  his  effort. 

Four  years  ago  I  planted  a  packet  of 
pansy  seed,  set  tho  young  plants  under 
a  sash  in  my  cold  frame,  and  in  the 
Spring,  When  I  transplanted  them  into 
the  open  ground,  they  were  admired  so 
much  by  my  customers  who  came  for  veg¬ 
etable  plants  that  I  gave  away  all  I  could 
spare.  Then  the  idea  occurred  to  me, 
why  not  grow  some  for  sale  the  next 
year?  So  in  September  I  sowed  one  sash 
of  pansy  seed,  transplanted  them  in  Oc¬ 
tober-  in  cold  frame,  and  the  next  Spring 
I  sold  50  dozen  at  50  cents  per  dozen,  and 
did  not  have  nearly  enough  to  meet  the 
demand  f  had  for  them.  The  next  Sep- 


to  dispose  of  them  at  any  price.  When 
that  is  the  case  oue  must  find  some  plan 
a  little  different  from  the  general  run  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  purchaser  to 
his  product.  This  was  the  case  with  me 
a  few  years  ago,  when  I  grew  strawber¬ 
ries  extensively.  Strawberries  were  a  glut 
on  the  market,  down  to  $1.50  per  crate 
of  32  boxes,  and  I  realized  that  I  must 
do  something  out  of  the  ordinary  to  sell 
my  berries  at  a  profit.  So  I  had  fiats 
made,  holding  15  quart  baskets,  with  the 
sides  of  fiat  %  in.  higher  than  top  of 
quart  basket,  so  that  when  one  flat  was 
placed  in  a  skeleton  frame  it  would  not 
touch  the  tops  of  the  berries  in  the  fiat 
below.  Then  I  got  a  large  roll  of  wax- 
paper  and  cutter,  the  same  as  you  see 
in  every  grocery  store,  and  as  the  berries 
were  brought  in  from  the  patch  and  sorted 
each  box  was  wrapped  separately  ami 
placed  in  the  fiats  and  four  flats  in  each 
frame.  Then  I  put  a  little  advertisement 
in  the  local  paper:  “No  flies  on  Perkins’ 
berries;  they  can’t  get  there;  the  wax 
paper  keeps  them  off.”  Say,  if  you  could 
have  seen  my  friends  grin  when  they  met 
me,  and  heard  them  say :  "Any  flies  on 
your  berries  today,  Billy?”  you  would 
have  known  “it  took.”  Some  of  the  mer- 


Cotfon  in  New  Jersey 


Since  reading  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about 
cotton  I  have  hunted  for  the  negative  of 
some  cotton  raised  by  my  husband,  A.  S. 
Lupton,  Shiloh,  N.  J„  a  few  years  ago. 
A  friend  from  tho  South  sent  us  some 
seed.  We  planted  it  for  pleasure.  It 
grew  beautifully,  and  the  pink  and  yel¬ 
low  blossoms  were  very  pretty.  We  did 
not  try  to  get  it  out  as  early  as  we 
might  have,  but  here  in  Cumberland 
County  some  of  the  bolls  matured  so 
that  the  hunches  of  cotton  burst  out,  but 
oh,  the  green  bolls  were  more  numerous 
than  we  could  count!  There  seemed  to 
be  uo  end  to  them. 

The  following  Winter  we  read  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  Outlook  which  told  of  some 


one  getting  an  increase  from  just  a  few 
bolls  to  double  the  number,  and  then  we 
realized  what  a  very  great  increase  in 
bolls  we  had  had.  As  we  have  only  a 
half  acre  for  our  garden,  we  cannot  go 
into  cotton  raising,  but  we  know  from 
experience  how  luxuriantly  it  grew.  We 
love  your  paper  and  all  the  homey  things 
we  see  in  it,  especially  Hope  Farm 
Notes.  We  do  not  spend  any  more  time 
anticipating  heaven  (for  I  believe  it  is 
here  and  now)  than  we  do  to  motoring 
to  Hope  Farm  some  time  and  camping 
over  night.  Hope  Farm  Notes  have 
brought  you  nearer  than  our  blood  refla¬ 
tions. 

New  Jersey.  c.  J.  x.. 


teiuber  I  sowed  an  ounce  of  seed,  and  sold 
100  dozen  at  50  cents  a  dozen.  Last  year 
1  sold  100  dozen  at  60  cents  per  dozen. 
I  have  never  been  abje  to  meet  the  orders 
I  have  had,  and  as  I  set  14  dozen  under 
each  sash  (10  rows,  17  in  a  row),  that 
makes  $7  a  sash.  I  have  now  11  sash  <  Fig. 
117,  p.  319)  for  my  Spring  trade.  There 
is  very  little  care  attached  to  this  kind  of 
work,  not  nearly  as  much  as  starting  hot 
beds  and  growing  vegetable  plants,  and 
the  remuneration  is  much  better.  I  sow 
the  mixed  Giant  Trimardeau,  and  find  it 
just  as  good  as  the  Royal  or  Giant  exhi¬ 
bition  kinds,  and  the  price  of  seed  is  much 
lower. 

The  seed  bed  must  be  iu  the  finest  con¬ 
dition  before  sowing  the  seed,  and  per¬ 
fectly  level,  so  that  when  the  sharp-edge 
board  is  pressed  in  the  soil  to  mark  the 
rows  they  will  be  of  uniform  depth.  The 
rows  should  not  be  more  than  14  in.  deep. 
The  soil  must  be  quite  moist.  After 
sowing  the  seed,  smooth  the  ridges  with 
a  straight  edge,  which  will  be  sufficient 
earth  to  cover  the  seed,  then  press  soil 
firmly  with  a  board.  Tim  bed  should  be 
shaded  by  placing  2-iu.  strips  2  in.  apart, 
about  8  in.  above  the  bed. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  about  August 
20.  The  youug  plants  will  be  ready  to 
transplant  into  the  cold  frame  about  the 
first  week  in  1  letober.  The  sash  will  not 
want  to  go  on  until  November,  and  then 
only  at  night.  When  the  weather  is  freez¬ 
ing  cold  every  day  and  night,  close  the 
sash  tight  and  let  them  remain  without 
any  more  protection  until  Spring.  Then 
as  the  days  begin  to  warm  up  push  down 
sash  3  or  4  in.  from  top,  so  that  the  young 
plants  will  not  get  too  tender.  They  will 
be  full  of  bloom  in  April,  then  I  take 
them  up  with  a  square  of  dirt  to  each 
plant,  put  six  plants  in  a  4-qt.  tomato 
basket  and  put  them  on  the  market. 

Sometimes  fx-uit  and  vegetables  are  a 
glut  on  the  market  and  it  is  hard  work 


chants  thought  the  public  would  not  buy 
unless  they  could  see  the  fruit,  and  at 
first  they  would  have  to  unwrap  the  box 
and  show  the  berries,  but  when  the  pur¬ 
chaser  knew  lie  could  depend  on  the  ber¬ 
ries  being  O.  K.,  without  seeing  them, 
that  the  berries  were  kept  from  the  dust 
and  dirt,  that  the  boxes  were  good  and 
full,  that  the  berries  were  not  mashed  by 
other  boxes  resting  on  them,  and,  last, 
that  the  finest  berries  (for  there  are  al¬ 
ways  some  finest  among  the  fine)  were  not 
removed  in  transit  from  store  to  house, 
they  would  pay  a  few  more  cents  per  box 
and  ask  for  the  Perkins  berries  every 
time.  Consequently  I  had  very  little 
trouble  iu  disposing  of  my  entire  crop  at 
a  profit,  while  I  know  of  others  who  lost 
money.  When  anyone  undertakes  a 
proposition  of  this  kind  he  must  know 
that  his  goods  are  just  as  represented  to 
be  and  that  his  reputation  or  character 
is  under  each  piece  of  wax  paper  that 
wraps  the  berries. 

Again,  having  some  very  we  Lima 
beans  and  wishing  to  call  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  them,  I  counted  the  Limas  in  one 
quart  (as  we  have  to  shell  our  beans  for 
this  market)  and  placed  it  on  the  show 
ease  with  a  card  on  it :  “This  box  of 
Limas  will  be  given  to  the  customer  guess¬ 
ing  the  nearest  to  the  number  of  beans 
in  the  box.”  Needless  to  say,  it  got  my 
beaus  talked  about,  which  caused  them 
to  sell  rapidly. 

A  few  years  ago  I  did  not  get  my  late 
cauliflower  plants  set  until  about  July  15. 
Consequently  a  large  number  failed  to 
head  before  the  weather  was  freezing ; 
on  December  1  most  of  those  had  a  small 
white  head  about  the  size  of  a  teacup 
Here  was  an  opportunity  to  try  out  a 
statement  I  had  heard  years  ago  by  Peter 
Henderson  that  if  the  cauliflowers  were 
pulled,  leaving  the  earth  on  the  roots  that 
adhei-ed  to  them,  and  then  put  in  a  cool,| 
dark  place,  they  would  continue  to  grow.) 
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I  pulled  all  that  had  commenced  to  head 
and  placed  them  in  one  of  my  hotbed 
pits,  put  the  sash  on,  threw  a  mat  over 
the  sash  and  left  it  until  Christmas.  I 
certainly  had  a  surprise  when  I  opened 
the  bed.  The  cauliflowers  had  grown  as 
large  as  a  tea  plate,  and  were  as  white  as 
snow.  Needless  to  say,  they  were  in  good 
demand,  and  brought  a  large  price,  and 
I  would  advise  anyone  growing  cauli¬ 
flower,  who  has  a  barn,  cellar  or  pit 
where  he  can  store  a  quantity,  to  set  out 
as  many  as  he  can  store  about  the  15th 
or  110th  (in  this  locality)  of  July,  then 
follow  the  plan  I  have  described  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  result  will  be  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Place  them  in  rows,  in  an  upright 
position,  throw  some  moist  dirt  against 
the  roots  of  each  row,  or  wet 'the  earth, 
do  not  wet  head  or  leaves,  keep  as  cool 
as  possible  without  freezing  and  give 
plenty  of  ventilation. 

So  there  are  many  ways  of  improving 
an  opportunity  or  of  making  one.  which 
will  be  of  material  advantage  to  those 
who  are  alert  in  any  business  they  under¬ 
take.  WILLIAM  PERKINS. 

New  Jersey, 


Vines  and  Flowers  for  the  Summertime 

As  one  drives  through  the  country  and 
observes  the  conditions  about  each  farm¬ 
house  he  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  so 
many  people  seem  content  with  the  un- 
attractiveness  of  their  home  grounds.  A 
well-kept  and  well-planted  lawn'  shows 
personal  pride  and  satisfaction ;  and 
something  more,  it  influences  others  in 
the  community,  as  a  beautiful  home  is  an 
inspiration  to  other  home-owners  and 
home-makers  to  improve  their  home  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  work  of  planning  the 
grounds  is  not  so  difficult  as  many  think. 


The  Madeira  vine  blooms  in  September 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Clematis.  Its 
blossoms  make  a  beautiful  sweet-scented, 
fringe-like  border  of  white  all  along  the 
top  of  porch,  while  the  eml  is  a  sheet  of 
Clematis  bloom.  The  Clematis  thrives 
best  in  rich  soil,  and  requires  lots  of 
moisture.  It  will  not  stand  being  planted 
too  close  to  the  house  wall,  because  its 
roots  want  loose  earth  and  plenty  of  room 
to  spread  out.  It  requires  severe  priming 
back  iu  early  Spring.  With  the  porch  cur¬ 
tained  with  vines,  vases  or  pots  of  flowers 
and  comfortably  furnished,  it  is  a  cosy, 
open-air  living-room,  and  it  will  be  the 
most  lived-in  portion  of  the  house. 

Probably  no  outdoor  occupation  gives 
so  much  pleasure  as  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  from  seed.  Annuals  offer  a  large 
field  for  selection,  embracing  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  from  the  modest  sweet 
Alyssum  to  the  bright  Salvia.  In  using 
annuals  in  borders  or  the  lawn  it  is  best 
to  plant  continuous  bloomers  to  keep  tin 
appea ranee  of  the  lawn  the  same  through 
out  the  season.  Single  Petunias,  Verbenas 
•  "  1  Salvia  will  give  a  mass  of  bright 
>  ’  >om  all  Summer.  Annuals  best  suited 
for  cut  flowers  are  sweet  peas,  marigolds. 
Calendulas,  Cosmos,  Asters,  Seabiosa  and 
many  others.  They  will  do  well  along  the 
garden  fence,  and  bloom  all  the  more  n 
many  flowers  are  cut. 

The  above-named  flowers  will  give  a 
continuity  of  bloom  lasting  from  .Tune 
till  after  frost,  as  the  first  light  frosts 
do  not  hurt  the  Calendula  and  Scavfosa.* 
The  great  value  of  annuals  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  an  effectual  display  may  be 
secured  for  a.  very  modest  outlay. 

The  great  charm  of  perennials  lies  in 
their  permanence.  Once  established.,  they 
are  a  constant  source  of  pleasure.  A 


Porch  Embellished  with  Cinnamon 


and  Madeira  Vines  and  Clematis  Paniculate ■ 


It  is  best  to  have  a  plan  from  the  first 
attempt  to  plant  the  lawn.  One  may  not 
be  able  to  complete  a  plan  for  years,  but 
each  year’s  growth  and  addition  will 
finally  bring  out  the  original  plan. 

There  is  nothing  that  makes  the  home 
more  attractive  than  well-arranged  and 
well-selected  vines.  They  may  be  planted 
to  cover  old  fences  or  unattractive  build¬ 
ings,  making  them  a  spot  of  beauty  in  the 
.Summer.  There  is  a  large  variety  to 
choose  from,  annuals  or  hardy  vines. 
Hardy  vines  bring  about  the  desirpd  re¬ 
sult  of  shade  much  earlier  iu  the  season 
than  annuals,  and  are  the  least  trouble 
after  once  being  established.  In  planting- 
vines  on  a  porch,  they  should  be  arranged 
to  form  an  attractive  curtain  rather  than 
winding  the  porch  closely  all  over.  Vines 
arranged  as  those  in  the  illustration  make 
an  attractive  curtain,  giving  seclusion 
and  protection  from  strong  light  and  still 
let  the  sunshine  and  breeze  in  to  make  the 
porch  pleasant.  These  are  cinnamon  and 
Madeira  vines  and  Clematis  paniculata. 
These  vines  are  all  white  flowering  and 
sweet  scented.  The  cinnamon  vine  roots 
stay  in  the  ground  over  Winter.  The 
vine  freezes  to  the  ground  and  all  is  re¬ 
moved  down  to  the  ground.  The  roots 
grow  downward  very  deep  in  the  ground, 
and  last  for  years.  They  come  up.  early 
in  the  Spring,  and  grow  very  rapidly, 
growing  as  much  as  15  in.  in  24  hours, 
They  bloom  in  July,  the  blossoms  being 
tiny,  white,  and  strongly  scented  with 
cinnamon.  The  foliage  is  a  long,  heart- 
shaped  leaf  of  deep,  glossy  green,  retain¬ 
ing  its  bright  color  till  frost  comes.  The 
Madeira  vine  grows  from  robts  that  must 
be  lifted  after  frost  and  stored  in  a  dry, 
cool  cellar  over  Winter.  A  clumn  of  the 
Madeira  vine  is  planted  with  each  clump 
of  cinnamon  vine,  the  two  winding  up 
together  on  twine  string  tied  to  trellis 
wire  at  the  top  of  porch.  The  wire  is 
hung  on  hooks,  and  taken  down  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  stored  in  a  dry  place.  The  wire 
is  18  in.  wide  and  makes  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  to  wind  and  train  the  vines  across 
spaces  at  the  top  of  porch,  making  a 
green  border  all  around  the  top.  The 
vines  are  planted  together,  as  both  are 
entirely  removed  iu  Winter,  so  nothing 
obstructs  the  view  from  the  living-room 
windows, 


very  large  portion  of  the  perennials  may 
be  grown  from  seed,  and  have  great  value 
as  cut  flowers.  In  the  matter  of  arrange¬ 
ment  they  offer  an  endless  choice.  Some 
may  be  used  as  single  specimens,  other 
may  be  used  iu  masses.  However,  they 
are  most  effective  when  planted  iu  a  mixed 
border,  where  by  arranging  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  height,  color  and  season  of  flower¬ 
ing  an  attractive  display  may  be  had 
from  the  earliest  days  of  Spring  till  after 
the  first  frosts.  Perennials  are  generally 
raised  from  seed  sown  any  time  from 
early  Spring  to  about  August.  Treated 
thus,  they  make  strong  plants,  which 
may  be  planted  in  a  permanent  situation 
early  enough  in  the  Fall  to  enable  them 
to  winter  safely  with  a  slight  protection 
of  leaves.  In  some  instances  plants  will 
bloom  the  first  year  from  seed  sown  very 
early  in  the  Spring,  but  nearly  all  require 
a  year  to  reach  their  best  development. 
Larkspur,  hardy  Phlox.  Digitalis  (for- 
glove),  columbine,  Coreopsis,  Dianthus, 
Itudbeckia,  Sweet  William  and  Chrysan¬ 
themums  are  all  desirable. 

Pennsylvania.  mary  a.  kintigh. 


Keep  Out  of  the  Well 

The  advice  given  to  S.  N.  W.,  page  188, 
how  to  clean  an  old  dug  well,  is  very  good, 
Lot  I  think  does  not  go  tar  enough.  1 
would  say  there  are  other  dangers  be¬ 
sides  carbonic  acid  gas.  I  had  an  experi¬ 
ence  in  1878  of  rescuing  a  man  who  was 
buried  in  a  well.  The  man  I  rescued  was 
engaged  with  others  in  removing  a  heavy 
log  pump  from  well.  The  pump  was  iii 
two  sections.  The  upper  section  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  placing 
chain  around  the  lower  section  when  his 
foot  dislodged  a  stone  in  wall,  which 
caused  the  wall  to  crumble.  He  made  an 
effort  to  climb  the  chain,  but  the  stone 
overtook  and  covered  him.  I  also  know 
of  a  young  man  who  lost  his  life  (about 
two  miles  from  former  scene)  by  going 
down  a  well  over  100  ft.  deep  to  clean  it 
out.  A  stone  near  the  top  became  dis¬ 
lodged  and  struck  him  on  the  head.  Would 
say  to  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  think 
twice  before  going  down  an  old  well. 

GEO.  W.  WINN. 


If  you  grow  Oats — here  is  an  ad  you  should  read. 
And  here  is  an  Oats  you  should  sow.  A  kind  that 
will  pay  you  !  It  is  not  something  new — but  has 
proven  a  good  dependable  variety  by  seven  years 
actual  use  throughout  all  1-la  stern  and  Northern 
States.  Head  of  ils  record  below. 


“Side”  Oats 

A  Heavy  Yielder 
Priced  Right 

Nothing  iu  the  seed 
line  is  in  such  de¬ 
mand  as  this  ‘side’ 
or  ‘horse-mane’  type 
of  Oats.  Not  out 
year  since  its  intro¬ 
duction,  in  1910.  ha- 
there  been  enough 
of  this  ‘.’Impron  •/ 
tU  'hite  Russian?’  seed 
to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it.  Folks 
everywhere  n  o  w 
know  its  advantages, 
and  eagerly  buy  it  1 
as  quickly  as  offered. 

Readers  of  this  page 
should  be  quick  to 
order  the.  amount 
wanted. 

This  stock  was 
grown  in  North  Dakota,  especially  for 
Heed  purposes — separate  from  all  other 
varieties.  Seed  Oats  grown  iu  this  ex¬ 
treme  northern  location  does  well  when 
sown  in  these  Eastern  sections.  This 
lot  ol  Improved  White  Russian  can  he 
depended  Upon  to  carry  with  it  the  in¬ 
herited  tendencies  of  the  Dakota  seed — 
earliness,  hardiness,  productiveness. 

Improved  White  Russian 

Improved  W  hite  Russian  is  medium  early 
—makes  great  heads,  loug  and  well-filled. 

Formation  of  heads  tends  to  one  side  of  stern  tl 
growth  resembling  that  of  a  horse's  mane.  ’The 
straw  is  stiff,  very  stiff — does  not  lodge — carries 
well  its  weight  of  grain  until  fully  ripe — even  on 
the  level  plains  of  North  Dakota  where  storms 
have  full  sway.  This  variety  resists  rust  won¬ 
derfully — has  suffered  very  little  wlieu  other  oats 
were  destroyed  by  rust. 

Drain  of  Improved  White  Russian  is  plump — 
very  solid.  There  is  no  waste  space  within — the 
hull  being  very  thin,  and  the  actual  kernel  itself 
.surprisingly  large.  This  makes  Improved  White 
Passion  an  Oats  of  the  highest  feeding  value.  The  seed  is 
highly  cleaned  and  recleaned  over  four  machines— carries 
po  weeds  whatever.  Weighs  48  lbs.  per  measured-  bushel 
(not  dipped).  Reautiful  in  appearance.  Sound  in  ter¬ 
mination. 

The  yield  ot  Improved  H  hite  Russian  is  enormous  Note 
the  fiehl  shown  below  that  made  100  bushels  per  acre.  Many  Eastern  growers  had 
<o  to  8,)-bushel  yields.  Space  prevents,  or  many  splendid  letters  from  customers 
could  be  printed — letters  about  the  yielding  ability  of  this  exceptional  Oats 
Improved  U  hite  Russian  is  hardy,  prolific  and  profitable.  It  will  puv  vou  to  replace 

your  other  oats  with  it.  Results  will  please  you.  Sow  three  bushels— bv  weight _ 

per  acre.  Your  growing  crop  will  doubtless  attract  the  attention  of  neighbors  who 
will  be  anxious  buyers  for  seed  of  if  for  their  crops  next  year.  Improved  White 
1 1  ussian  will  please  you  and  pay  you  ! 


PriCCS  •  (All  bags  free — and  freight  prepaid  as  stated  below) 

...  (l)  c>o 

2  to  14  bushels  On  $1.45  per  bushel  ,‘!5  to  74  bushels  Ot  $1.85  per  bushel 
(2)  (4) 

15  to  84  bushels  Oi  1.40  per  bushel  75  bushels  and  over  (a\  1.80  per  bushel 

Rags  are  free.  AN  e  pay  the  freight  on  10  bushels,  or  more  to  any  railroad  station 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island. 

TheHe  offers  of  freight  and  bags  are  important — note  them  closely. 

If  you  don’t  like  this  Improved  White  Russian'  Seed  when  you  receive  it,  return  it — and  we’ll  do  tha 
tame  with  your  money,  and  pay  round-trip  freight.  If  our  offer  was  not  genuine,  this  paper  would 
not  print  our  ad.  Order  today.  „ 

Cliif*  C  a  fa  I  n  or  offers  everything  in  the  Farm  Seed  Une — 

V-FUr  new  oeea  catalog  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  Spring  Wheat,  Grains, 
Field  Peas,  Soy  Reans,  Seed  Potatoes,  Corn,  etc.  It  is  free.  Ask  for  it— but  don’t 
delay  ordering  Improved  White  Russian  Oats  or  stocks  may  he  sold  out.  This  i 
why  full  description  is  given  in  this  ad.  RE  PROMPT. 


is 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 


Box  15,  Landisville, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
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March  3,  1  ’.>23 


The  Vaughan  Cucumber 


BEYOND  comparison,  this  variety  is  the  finest  table  cucumber  that  can  be 
grown  outdoors  in  America.  It  reaches  the  highest  point  yet  attained  in  the 
qualities  that  are  esteemed  both  in  the  market  and  on  the  table. 

LENGTH — It  grows  quickly  to  12  or  14  inches  when  still  immature,  and  still 
retaining  the  highest  table  quality. 

SLENDERNESS — In  form  it  is  ideal,  its  greatest  diameter  never  exceeding  one 
quarter  of  its  length.  Its  smooth,  slender,  half-grown  fruits  make  delicious 
pickles. 

COLOR — A  cool,  dark  green,  with  almost  no  spines,  making  it  an  instant  seller 
in  the  market,  as  its  color  is  a  guarantee  of  the  qualities  of  tenderness, 
freshness,  crispness,  which  are  esteemed  by  buyers. 

SEEDLESSNESS — If  tihs  variety  has  a  fault  from  the  seedsman’s  standpoint,  it 
lies  in  its  small  production  of  seeds.  The  core  is  very  small  and  the  seeds 
mature  slowly.  This  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  market  growers. 

Price  prepaid  per  Packet,  15c;  oz.,  50c. 

Try  this  and  ask  about  other  Vaughan  Novelties 

We  have  specialized  for  forty  years  in  select  strains  of  high  quality  vegetable 
seeds  for  market  growers  both  outdoor  and  greenhouse.  Radishes,  tomatoes, 
lettuce,  celery,  disease  resistant  cabbages,  cauliflower,  melons — all  and  many  more 
are  illustrated  and  described  in 

Vaughan’s  1923  Seed  Catalog.  WRITE  TO-DAY. 


VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 

10-12  West  Randolph  Street  41-43  Barclay  Street 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


99%  Pure  —  By  Test! 

Lyman’s  Genuine  Grimm  Alfalfa 


Yes,  I  guarantee  that  Lyman's  Grimm  Alfalfa  is  09%  pure 
and  back  up  this  guarantee  by  a  standing  offer  to  take  Sack 
and  refund  on  any  of  my  seed  found  to  contain  dodder,  quack 
grass,  Canadian  thistles  or  sow  thistles. 

Lyman's  Grimm  is  positively  the  hardiest  alfalfa  seed  possi¬ 
ble  to  procure.  Resists  both  drought  and  cold — produces  im¬ 
mense  yields  year  after  year  without  replanting.  It’s  a  sure 
money-crop — the  leader  of  forage  and  the  cheapest  to  produce. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Sample 


A.  B.  Lyman 


Let  me  show  you  the  big  difference  between  common  and  Lyman's  Grimm 
Alfalfa.  My  seed  is  scarified  which  assures  highest  percentage  of  germination. 
Endorsed  by  many  Agricultural  Societies  and  County  Agents.  Every  order 
accompanied  by  affidavit  of  genuineness.  Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet 
and  FREE  seed  sample. 

A.B. LYMAN,  Introducer  of  Grimm  Alfalfa  250  Water  St.  Excelsior, Minn. 


Lyman’s  Genuine  Grimm  Alfalfa  Does  Not  Winterkill 


mnug 


CORNELL1AN 
and  EMPIRE  OATS 


CERTIFIED  RUSSET 
POTATOES 


ROBUST  BEANS 
CORNELL  No.  11  CORN 


Yielding  ability  thoroughly  tested.  Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity.  Condition  and  delivery'guaranteed. 
Write  for  records,  descriptions  and  prices.  Ask  your  County  Agent  about  them. 

QUAKER  HILL  FARM  BOX  M,  HONEOVE  FALL*.  N.  V. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE 


AN  EXTRA  COW 


KEEP  AN  EXTRA  COW 

.nd  get  the  extra  profits 
ithout  burdening  your¬ 
self  with  extra  feed  cost. 

ROSS’  GENUINE  EUREKA  CORN 

Will  do  it  for  you.  This  corn  has  made  won¬ 
derful  records  the  world  over.  For  your  pro¬ 
tection  every  ba«  of  Genuine  Ross’  Eureka 
bears  our  trademark.  Let  us  send  you  our 
big  1923  catalogue.  Dept.  R. 

Northern  Crown  Seeds 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.  -  Worcester,  Mats. 


et  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn  direct  from 
(■liable  growers  in  the  famous  W  est  Branch 
alley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania.  Every 
eld  ‘producing  this  corn  was  thoroughly 
lsnected  by  a  disinterested  committee  of 
xperts.  Every  bag  is  certified  and  guar- 
nteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature,  or 
igh  quality,  purity  and  germination.  Aslc 
our  County  Agent  about  this  genuine  Cer- 
ified  Ensilage  Corn,  grown  especially  for 
oed  by  West  Braneli  Co-Operative  Seed 
! rowers.  Write  us  for  sample,  prices  and 
omplete  description. 

(VEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Box  P,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


DAHLIAS  wii. 


FOR l»  4NBFKSO* 


postpaid.  $1. 
MillbrwL.  Jl.  T. 


Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Hardy  Flowers 

ncTplti**-  List  fre#.  HEKRI  SHKL,  K.  1,  HnkjiUU,  F*. 


from 


(sJii£dA 


Will  make  your  garden  beautiful.  Every¬ 
thing  for  old-fashioned  gardens,  Perennuial  or 
Herbaceous  borders.  Shrub  backgrounds.  Rock¬ 
eries,  or  any  other  situation— you  will  find  them  in 

1  Childs’  Catalog-The  Guide  to  Greater 
Garden  Success -FREE 

Richest  quality  and  ressonahle  prices.  Special  premium 
forearly  orders.  Write  pnnnptlysii.i  mention  tlilamsstnziiie. 

John  Lewis  Childs.  Inc.  Floral  Park.  N.  Y. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crimson, 
orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with  easy 
planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  over 
oHchuudred  magnificent  varieties. 
HOWARD  M.  G1LLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  253.  Now  Lebanon,  N.  V. 


35  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLI  for  $1 

POSTPAID  B  ZONE.  Mixed  sized  of  bulbs  stive  long  season 
of  bloom.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  you  may  dig  and 
return  the  bulbs  next  October  and  get  your  money  back. 

RODMAN  S.  VALENTINE  Newfield.  New  Jersey 

Gladioli _ 50  Mixed  bulbs..  . 11.00 

UIdUIUIl  Yarned  bulbs.  *5  colors..  $1.00 

Gnarant.eed  to  blossom.  Get  colored  catalog 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.,  WEST  MEDWAY,  MASS.' 

Gladioli  America 

above  and  other  varieties  to  F„  .V 'll I. TOM,  Ohio 

DAHLIAS  and  other  PERENNIALS 

of  my  19?3  Catalog' e  deaeriblntr  Dahlias,  C«mia*.  Gladi¬ 
olus.  Tt-isev  etc.  Am  1  ow  !.»,•  .ted  at  new  "nisiiti  on 
Montank  High  way,  aVonpiaiftm.  Fm  m-riy  -.f  Wyandancb. 

AM  IT  T  CARDENS,  £.  J.  Sehultr,  Ft«,  .  F.  0.  In  A92,  Amitynlle,  N.  T. 


The  San  Jose  Scale  Again  on  the  Increase 

The  Pest  Returns. — Not  many  fruit 
growers  need  to  be  introduced  to  the  San 
Jose  scale,  and  most  fruit  growers  have 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
could  forget  that  they  had  ever  met  the 
pest.  Some  of  us  have  thought  during 
the  past  three  or  four  years  that  the  San 
Jose  scale  had  done  its  worst,  and  that 
perhaps  it  would  never  become  prominent 
in  t  ho  East  again.  But  evidently  we  have 
dreamed  in  vain,  and  have  been  lulled 
perhaps  into  a  false  sense  of  security, 
for  apparently  the  scale  is  coming  back 
again  in  much  of  its  old-time  vigor  and 
destructiveness,  at  least  in  some  local¬ 
ities,  and  is  showing  a  tendency  to  do  so 
in  other  regions.  If  we  knew  exactly 
why  this  insect  subsided  for  a  time,  and 
why  it  now  shows  a  tendency  to  increase 
again,  we  might  be  able  to  fight  it  more 
effectively. 

Some  Probable  Reasons.  —  Nearly 
everyone  in  New  York  and  New  England 
has  agreed  in  admitting  that  the  San  Jose 
scale  has  been  less  abundant  and  less  in¬ 
jurious  for  tiie  past  few  years,  but  no  one 
has  been  ready  to  say  definitely  why  the 
insect  subsided  when  it  did.  It  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  attacks  of  many  enemies, 
among  which  are  the  pitiful  ladybird,  a 
small,  convex,  black  beetle,  and  f lie  twice- 
stabbed  ladybird,  a  small  black  beetle 
with  two  red  spots  on  its  back.  These 
ladybird  beetles  may  be  found  feeding  on 
the  scale  in  nearly  every  locality  in  which 
infested  trees  are  found.  In  addition  to 
these  ladybirds  there  are  at  least  18  kinds 
of  wasp-like  parasites  that  attack  the 
San  Jose  scale.  The  percentage  of  indi¬ 
vidual  scales  killed  by  the  parasites  varies 
greatly  in  different  localities  in  different 
seasons.  Anywhere  from  10  to  00  per 
cent  of  the  scales  may  be  killed  by  the 
parasites,  but  the  remaining  percentage 
of  unaffected  scales  is  enough  to  provide 
for  an  increase  in  injurious  numbers.  In 
fact,  the  work  of  all  these  enemies  to¬ 
gether  is  not  sufficient  to  hold  the  scale  in 
entire  subjection,  although  they  must  hav 
contributed  more  than  usual  to  the  good 
work  during  recent  years.  Certainly  the 
parasites  seem  to  be  more  in  evidence  in 
the  East  during  the  past  few  years  than 
formerly.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  the 
parasites  the  shorter  Summer  seasons  of 
late  years,  at  least  in  New  York  State, 
appear  to  have  had  some  effect  in  check¬ 
ing  the  increase  of  the  scale.  The  insect 
has  not  had  time  during  some  of  these 
short  seasons  to  produce  more  than  one 
full  generation  and  a  partial  second 
Thus  it  has  lacked  favorable  temperature 
conditions  for  any  great  increase  in  num¬ 
bers.  But  whatever  the  factors  were  that 
contributed  to  hold  the  scale  in  check 
for  a  time,  they  are  apparently  not  as 
effective  at  present,  for  the  scale  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  abundant  and  injurious  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season  in  many  orchards, 
and  the  wise  grower  will  take  action 
against  the  insect  this  Spring  if  it  is 
showing  up  again  on  his  trees. 

Reasons  for  Past  Failures  in  Con¬ 
trol. — The  Illinois  Experiment  Station, 
in  a  recent  attempt  to  determine  the 
causes  underlying  the  failures  to  control 
the  San  Jose  scale  in  that  State,  came  to 
the  interesting  conclusion  that  the  main 
reasons  for  the  lack  of  success  in  check¬ 
ing  the  insect  seem  to  be  (1)  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  too  small  quantities  of  the  liquid, 
and  (2)  failure  to  spray  carefully  and 
cover  all  of  the  infested  portions  of  the 
tree.  A  third  reason  for  failure  in  some 
cases  may  have  been  the  use  of  improp¬ 
erly  diluted  and  consequently  too  weak 
mixtures.  The  Oregon  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  lias  shown  that  in  order  to  get  the 
best  results  in  spraying  for  the  San  .Tos6 
scale  when  the  tree  is  dormant,  a  tree  12 
years  old  should  receive  4*4  gallons  of 
spray  material,  and  a  tree  15  years  old 
about  seven  gallons.  At  this  same  rate  a 
tree  25  years  old  should  receive  between 
13  and  14  gallons  of  lime-sulphur  spray, 
while  older  trees  would  demand  propor¬ 
tionately  larger  amounts.  These  figures 
afford  a  basis  by  which  one  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  thoroughness  with  which 
infested  trees  should  be  sprayed.  The 
application,  however,  of  large  amounts  of 
liquid  will  not  necessarily  insure  success. 
All  parts  of  the  tree  must  be  covered,  the 
under  sides  as  well  as  the  upper  sides  of 
the  branches,  and  especially  the  tips  of 
the  limbs.  The  scales  are  apt  to  infest 
the  ends  of  succulent  branches,  where 
they  become  more  or  less  hidden  among 
the  fuzzy  growth  of  hairs,  and  where  the 
liquid  is  liable  not  to  reach  the  insects 
unless  special  care  and  high  pressures  are 
used.  Each  grower  must  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  prevailing  winds  in  his  locality, 
and  must  decide  for  himself  when  he  can 
best  spray  to  cover  all  sides  of  the  tree, 
and  how  lie  can  best  apply  tlie  liquid  to 
all  sides  of  the  branches. 

Some  Suggestions  of  Procedure. — 
The  San  Jose  scale  in  its  attempt  to  re¬ 
turn  in  abundant  numbers  may  appear 
fairly  uniformly  over  a  whole  orchard, 
but  perhaps  more  often  it  will  re-infest 
individual  tres  throughout  an  orchard, 
and  gradually  spread  to  others  from 
these.  If  the  whole  orchard  becomes  re¬ 
infested.  of  course  all  of  the  trees  will 
need  to  be  carefully  and  thoroughly 
sprayed  this  Spring.  If  only  a  tree  here 
and  there  is  found  to  be  severely  infested 
it  will  be  well  to  mark  these  trees  as  they 
are  found  while  the  pruning  is  being 
done.  Each  tree  should  be  marked  plainly 
and  permanently,  perhaps,  by  tying  a  rag 
on  a  limb,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  found 
later  when  die  time  comes  to  spray.  Each 
of  the  ma’ked  tree--  should  be  given  an 
extra  amount  of  ma^  rm).  and  every  tvvr- 
tion  of  the  trunk  and  branches  should  be 


Gladiolus 

Beckert’s  Pan-American 
Mixture  of  Top  Size  Bulbs 

TUTS  mixture  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  ordinary  “Mail  Order”  mix¬ 
tures,  as  it,  consists  exclusively  of  top 
size  bulbs,  picked  from  a  multitude 
of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
named  varieties.  The  bulbs  are 
easily  from  \i  to  J  jj  inch  larger  than 
tlie  average  mixture.  They  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  biggest  and  finest  flowers, 
in  all  colors:  white,  cream,  pink, 
lilac,  rose,  salmon,  scarlet  and  crim¬ 
son.  Also  many  beautifully  marked 
varieties. 

Will  grow  easily  in  almost  any  kind 
of  soil.  Plant  in  April  or  May  about 
f>  inches  apart,  5  or  6  inches  deep. 
There  arc  no  finer  flowers  than  Gladi¬ 
olus  for  catting,  and  none  more  beau¬ 
tiful  when  planted  in  beds. 

A  Bargain  at  these  prices: 

12  bulbs  for  50  cents;  25  bulbs 
81.00;  50  bulbs  $1.90;  100  bulbs 
$3.25,  as  long  as  supply  lasts. 
Order  early  to  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

1923  Catalog  Free 

Beckert’s  1923  illustrated  catalog 
of  flowers  and  vegetable  seeds,  is  a 
practical  and  valuable  book  of  in¬ 
struction  on  successful  flower  and 
vegetable  culture,  written  especially  for 
the  home  gardener.  Free  on  request. 


BECKERT’S  SEED  STORE,  DEPT.  R. 

North  Side,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  1923  illustrated  free  catalog 
of  Vegetable  acd  Flower  Secda 

Name . 


Address 


An 

Unusual 

Offer 


W ith  prices  where  they  are,  only  a  bum¬ 
per  crop  can  make  the  farm  pay  a  good 
return  this  year  —and  the  first  essential 
of  a  big  profitable  harvest  is 

Hardy  Blg-Yleldlng,  Michigan-Grown 


Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card 
will  bring  you  this  valuable  book— this 
Guide  to  Better  Crops.  It  describes  the 
best  in  seeds— gives  cultural  directions 
— shows  how  Isbell  seeds  are  grown  and 
quotes  direct  prices.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  helpful  catalogs  in  America.  And 
samples  showing  quality  of  Field  Seeds 
in  which  you  are  interested  will  be  .sent 
free  on  request.  Send  today — It’s  Free. 


S.  M,  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

786  Mechanic  Si.  (4S)  Jackson,  Mich. 

-  -  ■ 


i 


GROWco4(£*D  ROSES 


Anyone  can  succeed  with  Conard 
Star  Roses — guaranteed  to  bloom 
or  your  money  back  Varieties  for 
7  every  climate,  every  purpose,  all 
with  the  durable  Star  Tag  to  label 

I  each  rose  in  your  garden  Simple  directions  with  every 
I  rose.  Sene  now  for  complete,  free  illustrated  catalog 

I  CON  A  R  D  fJT”  fe  Wcst°Grove,  Pc 
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Save  Three  Y ears 
With  King  Trees 

OUR  Large  Trees  are  from  7  to 
10  feet  tall.  They  are  hardy, 
healthy  and  true-to-name,  and 
under  favorable  conditions  will  bear 
the  first  year  after  planting. 

At  our  reasonable  prices  you  can 
afford  to  plant  King  Large-size  Trees 
and  save  years  of  waiting. 

1923  Catalog  FREE 

Our  new  Catalog  tells  all  about  King 
Large-size  Fruit  Trees.  It  pictures  and 
describes  money  -  making  varieties  of 
Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries 
and  Small  Fruits.  It  will  help  you  also 
to  select  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  etc. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

King  Bros.  Nurseries 

Box  40  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

In  Buaineaa  45  Year a 


Peaches 
for  Profit 

DEACH  TREES  now  oiler  a 
4  splendid  opportunity  for 
profit.  One  customer  writes  that 
he  sold  81300  worth  of  peaches 
from  one  acre  last  season. 

Barnes’  Peaoh  Tree3  are  from  hardy  northern- 
grown  stock— all  leading  varieties  They  are 
straight,  clean  and  true  to  name. 

We  offer  standard  varieties  of  Apple,  Plum,  Cherry  and 
other  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits  and  Ornamentals.  Buy 
your  trees  from  long-established  nurserymen,  with  a 
reputation  for  quality  and  accuracy. 


Write  today  for  Price  List  and  further  information 


Box  8 


Yales ville.  Conn. 


TREES  &  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 

CATALOG  FREE 

Great  Bargains,  Standard  Varieties, 
Best  Quality,  Low  Prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  refunded.  70  years  in 
business  proof  of  our  responsibility. 
Write  for  Nursery  and  Seed  catalog. 

PETER  BOHLENDER  &  SONS 

'Spring  Hill  Nuraeriea 

213  Tippecanoe  City,  ( Miami  Co.)  OMo 


Fruit  Trees  wmf  T<y; 

prices  on  high- 
grade  Nursery  Stock,  sold  direct,  at  lowest 
prices,  Satisfactory  quality  and  condition 
guaranteed.  Write  At  Once  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R  New  Haven,  Missouri 


SMMAPE  VIRES 


66  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock. 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  20e.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  LEWIS  R0ESCH,  Box  E,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Reliable  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plants 

Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Apple,  3-4-ft.,  25c.  Peach,  3-ft..  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Send  today  for  our  1923  money  saving  catalog. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva,  Ohio 


TBPPQ  A  p|  AIITC  Thousands  of  Fruit  trees, 
9  ncto  «  ■  tHniO  Privet  hedging,  etc.,  di. 
reot  to  you  at  lower  prices.  Large  assortment.  List  free. 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  129.  Westminster,  Md. 


PLANTS, BULBS,  VINES  and  SEEDS  sDflEHEL{,fl 

Price  list  free.  David  Rodway  Hartly,  Delaware 


PLANT  KUDZU 

For  hay  and  pasture.  More  nutritious  than 
Alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Never  has  to  be 
replanted.  Thrives  on  poor  acid  land  with¬ 
out  lime  or  fertilizer.  Write  for  information. 

CHEROKEE  FARMS,  Monticello,  Florida 


FROST  PROOF  Cabbage  Plants 

VARIETIES  :  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  Copenhagen  Market,  Succession,  and  Flat  Dutch. 
Prices:  by  express,  500  for  90c,  1,000  for  81.50,  over 
4,000  at  81-2£>,  over  9,000  at  $1  per  1,000.  By  mail,  pre¬ 
paid,  500  for  $1.35,  1,000  for  82.25,  over  4,000  at  $2  per 
1,000.  Bermuda  Onion  plants  same  price. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  Greenville,  S.  C. 


AMEEGER  STRAIN 

Danish  Ballhead  CABBAGE  SEED 

Imported  direct  from  Denmark,  52.50  lb.,  postpaid. 

C.  J.  STAFFORD  Cortland,  New  York  R.  3 


CABBAGE  SEED  S'lT.SS'S 

Tested  seed.  81  per  half  pound,  postpaid.  Write 
FARMERS’  SERVICE  CO,,  Inc. 

150  North  St.  •  Middleto  wn,  New  York 


W.  L.  ELZEY’S  Seed  SWEET  POTATOES 

are  not  the  lowest  in  price  but  are  the  Cheapest, 
Earliest,  best  Market,  most  productive  yellow 
sweetpotatoes  known.  Pedigree  stock.  None  bet¬ 
ter,  Can’t  afford  to  sweets  with  trying  them. 
Grown  from  certified  seed.  Address 
W.  L.  ELZEY  •  Extnore,  Virginia 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


thoroughly  coated  with  lime-sulphur. 

Mixtures  to  Use. — All  things  consid¬ 
ered.  lime-sulphur  still  remains  the  safest 
and  most  effective  material  available  for 
the  control  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  and 
many  will  prefer  the  liquid,  either  com¬ 
mercial  or  homemade,  in  preference  to  the 
dry  powder.  Unless  one  knows  pretty 
accurately  what  the  solution  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur  tests,  then  one  should  buy  a  hydro¬ 
meter  and  test  it.  Lime-sulphur  testing 
33°  Bailing  (1.29  specific  gravity)  should 
be  diluted  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to 
eight  gallons  of  water  for  dormant  spray¬ 
ing  for  the  San  Jos6  scale.  If  the  mix¬ 
ture.  for  example,  tests  25°  Baum6 
(1.208  specific  gravity),  it  should  be  di¬ 
luted  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to  five 
gallons  of  water.  The  following  table 
gives  the  proper  dilutions  for  dormant 
spraying  for  the  San  Jos6  scale  with  dif¬ 
ferent  strengths  of  lime-sulphur,  and 
these  dilutions  should  be  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  capacity  of  the  spray  tank 
should  be  accurately  determined,  and  if 
it  holds  more  or  less  than  100  or  200 
gallons,  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
discrepancy : 

Amount  of  Concen¬ 
trated  Lime-sulphur 

Reading  on  the  to  Each  100-gallon 

Hydrometer  Tank 

- - » - .  - - » - - 


Deg.  Baume 

Spec.  Grav. 

Gallons 

Pints 

35 

1.318 

10 

2 

34 

1.306 

10 

6 

33 

1.294 

11 

1 

32 

1.283 

11 

6 

31 

1.271 

12 

1 

30 

1.260 

12 

7 

29 

1.250 

13 

3 

2S 

1.230 

14 

2 

27 

1.22S 

14 

7 

26 

1.218 

16 

0 

25 

1.208 

16 

5 

24 

1.198 

18 

0 

23 

1.188 

19 

0 

22 

1.178 

21 

0 

21 

1.169 

oo 

2 

20 

1.160 

23 

4 

If  dry  lime-sulphur  is  preferred,  some¬ 
what  more  than  the  manufacturers  usu¬ 
ally  recommend  should  generally  be  used. 
For  example,  if  the  manufacturers  rec¬ 
ommend  1214  lbs.  of  the  dry  lime-snlphur 
to  50  gallons  of  water,  about  one-third 
more  should  be  used  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  results.  Every  gallon  of  the  di¬ 
luted  spray  solution  should  contain  4.75 
ounces  of  sulphur  in  order  to  do  effective 
work  in  destroying  the  San  Jos6  scale. 
If  the  dry  lime-sulphur  is  used  in  .suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  it  will  probably  give  satis¬ 
factory  results.  GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Inoculated  Sulphur  for  Scab 

I  experimented  on  a  field  that  had  been 
planted  to  potatoes  in  1920,  and  which 
was  practically  a  total  loss  due  to  scab, 
some  of  the  potatoes  absolutely  unrecog¬ 
nizable  as  such.  Soil  sandy  loam.  Plowed 
and  fitted  this  field  with  tractor,  then 
applied  sulphur  with  a  grain  drill  in  order 
to  avoid  its  blowing  back  into  driver’s 
eyes.  Sulphuric  acid  is  bad  stuff.  Disked 
and  cross-disked  until  I  was  sure  it  was 
well  mixed  with  soil.  First  half  of  field 
applied  at  the  rate  of  600  lbs.  per  acre. 
Second  half  (where  scab  was  prevalent  in 
practically  every  hill  in  1920,  but  only 
slight)  I  used  300  lbs.  per  acre.  I  found 
at  digging  time  that  where  600  lbs.  had 
been  used  we  had  an  average  of  only 
about  three  potatoes  to  hill,  but  all  large. 
Back  half  of  field  average  number  of 
potatoes,  5j8,  and  all  large.  During  sea¬ 
son  first  half  of  field  was  always  spind¬ 
ling,  did  not  leaf  and  branch  out  as  it 
should,  in  direct  contrast  to  second  half, 
which  filled  rows  completely.  The  first 
part  of  this  field  was  best  soil.  Same 
fertilizer  application  made  to  entire  field. 
First  half  of  field  yielded  at  rate  of  150 
bu.  to  acre ;  second  half  at  rate  of  250, 
and  it  was  90  per  cent  clean. 

My  opinion  of  inoculated  sulphur  is: 

First — It  controls  scab. 

Second — Six  hundred  pounds  per  acre 
is  too  great,  in  that  it  seriously  retards 
plant  growth. 

Third — Two  to  three  hundred  pounds 
on  our  soil  is  the  right  application. 

Now  to  my  mind  the  great  question 
confronting  the  farmer  is :  What  can  he 
afford  to  spend  on  a  crop?  .  Sulphur  is 
an  additional  cost  and  quite  a  consider¬ 
able  one.  When  table  stock  brings  30  to 
40c  he  can’t  afford  to  grow  potatoes,  lie 
might  better  go  fishing  and  let  the  other 
man  do  the  worrying.  It  is  also  a  ques¬ 
tion  _  with  a  seed  grower,  for  treating, 
continual  spraying,  roguing,  etc.,  tjike 
both  time  and  money.  We  can’t  grow 
good  seed  for  $1  and  make  a  living.  We 
don’t  quite  average  up  perhaps  in  intelli¬ 
gence  with  the  carpenter,  bricklayer, 
plasterer,  plumber,  etc.,  who  with  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  $100  or  less  in  tools  will 
make  $50  to  $90  per  week.  With  our  in¬ 
vestment  of  $20,000.  surely  we  ought  to 
net  as  much  as  said  plumber,  etc.  Yet 
how  many  farmers  do?  Possibly  the  an¬ 
swer  is  50_per  cent  crop  and  1 00  per  cent 
price.  I  intend  making  another  test  on 
SLiine  field,  using  again  200  lbs.  per  acre 
°£.  Lve  :s°d-  together  with  application  fer¬ 
tilizer  4-10-5  rate,  2,000  lbs.  to  acre. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  Walter  miller. 


Tommy’s  mother  gave  him  a  book  on 
etiquette  instead  of  the  usual  “Robinson 
Crusoe.”  It  thereafter  became  a  pretty 
fragment  of  home  life  until  Tommy’s  sis¬ 
ter,  in  attempting  to  leave  the  room  one 
day,  found  herself  clutched  by  the  hand 
and  flung  violently  backward  into  the 
coal  scuttle,  “You  ignorant  lirtle  beast,” 
protested  Tommy,  “don’t  you  know  that  a 
gentleman  should  open  the  door  for  you?” 


Direct  from  Grower  to  Planter. 


CJURCHASE  direct  from  Kelly  Brothers — 
^  save  the  expense  of  middleman  or  agent. 
Eliminate  the  risk  of  misrepresentation  and 
injury  to  stock  before  it  reaches  you. 


Our  beautiful  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog  for  1923 
is  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  send  it  FREE  upon 
request.  Accepted  as 
the  standard  nursery 
stock  quality  for  over 
43  years. 


Our  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Quince  trees  are 
budded  from  the  best  French  seedlings  which  produce 
the  finest  root  system.  Kelly  Peach  trees  are  budded 
direct  from  the  bearing  orchards  of  the  leading  peach 
growers  of  New  York  State,  guaranteeing  the  heaviest 
bearing  strain.  Kelly  trees  are  under  constant  super¬ 
vision  of  expert  nurserymen  from  the  seedling  stag* 
thru  propagation,  budding  and  grafting  periods. 

Kelly  Brothers  do  not  employ 
salesmen  or  agents 

We  9hall  be  very  glad  to  advise  tree  selections  or  give  such 
information  on  climatic  conditions  that  our  experience  ha* 
taught  us.  You  may  feel  free  to  consult  us  at  any  time. 


KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES 
1 130  Main  Street  Dana  ville,  N.  Y. 


JONES’ 

Grafted  Nut  Trees 

y  r Aside  from  perpetuating  fine-named 
varieties  bear  nuts  in  one-third  the  time 
r  required  for  seedling  tree*.  These  hardy, 
deep-rooted,  long  lived  trees  thrive  without 
cultivation  and  are  therefore  admirably 
adapted  to  planting  along  fences, 
ditches,  roads  and  on  waste  land 
generally,  as  well  as  on  the 
lawn  or  home  grounds. 

Write  for  Catalogue  Today 

J.F.  JONES  SPECIAUSr 

Box  R.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


For  Information  on  Varieties  of  Grapes, 
send  to  the 

MUNSON  NURSERIES 

Box  Y  315,  Denison,  Texas 

for  their  catalog.  This  catalog  names 
and  describes  varieties  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  medium. 


FRillT  TDCCS  Apple.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry 
■  flUII  I  nULO  and  quince.  Also  li  rapes,  Cur¬ 
rant,  b,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Asparagus. 
CTDAUUDCDDV  DI  AIITC  A  selected  list.  incTud- 

dlKHWBEnif  I  rLMHIOing  Kvecbearers.  w# 
have  a  fine  lot  to  offer  at  wholesale  prices. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

on  plants  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Catalog  tree. 

C.  E.  FIELD  -  Sewell,  N.  J- 


Plant  Now 


Some  Spot-Ini  Offer* 
to  Introduce  Our 
Stock  to  You. 


We  will  send  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  in  good 


condition  guaranteed. 

10  Concord  Grapea,  No.  1,  2-year-old,  for, .  . .HI.  150 

10  Assorted  Grapes,  No.  1 .  2.0© 

8  Assorted  Dahlias,  No.  1 .  1.00 

100  California  Privet  Hedge  Plants,  8  to  12  ins .  5.00 


*J“Or  all  four  collections  for  $0.00  prepaid. 

Send  for  REDUCED  list  of  all  kinds  of  TREES.  PLANTS  and 
VINES.  (Established  1855.  67th  Year.) 

DAKNE8  NURSERIES 
(College  Hill)  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

KELLOGG  S  PREMIER.  BIG  JOE.  CORSICAN,  SUCCESS.  LUP- 
T0N  LATE,  WM  BELT,  AROMA  and  HOWARD  17.  J5  psr 

1,000.  Chesapeake,  $8  per  1,000.  Catalogue  Fine. 
BASIL  PERRY,  R.  R.  5,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


CTDA U/RPPDV  aI1(1  Kaspherry  plant-:.  17  years  exp. 
vinHIIDLIWI  !  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue  free. 
J.  E.  HAMPTON  &  SON  R  24  Bangor,  Michigan 


Washington  Ash  root* — 42.50  per  UK);  *15.00  per  M.  Seed. 
85.00  per  lb.  George  F.  W  heeler,  Concord,  Man, 


For  Sale-Peach,  Apple  other  Fruit  Trees 

grape  vines,  and  small  fruit  plants,  shade  trees, 
shrubs;  roses,  vines,  etc.  Good  stock,  well  graded 
aud  carefully  packed.  Catalog  free. 

H.  J.  CHAMPION  &  SON  •  Perry.  Ohio 


C D  A  T>I?C  Extra  flue  Concord  Vines.  Writo 
VX IV/ V A  LO  M.  W.  HERITAGE  Sewell.  N.  J. 

60,000  C3rI.ADIOLUS  JESULBS.  AUstses;  ' 

true  to  name.  Ill  health  forces  sale  of  complete  stock!  j 
Write  for  particulars.  C.W  CUPP,  301  Plei»niSv...Hamkur|.ll.t  J 


a 


DWAPF 

TREES 


Best  for  the 


APPLE-PLUM 

CHERRY 

PEACH-PEAR 


Save 


room 


Dwarf  fruit  trees — something  old  in  a  new  way — same  kind  of  fruit — 
smaller  growing  trees — planted  closer  than  the  old  way  (ten  or  twelve 
feet  apart) — need  less  room — makes  them  right  for  your  own  garden — 
never  get  too  big— easier  to  care  for — easier  to  pick  the  fruit— bear  sooner 
than  ordinary  fruit  trees — get  some  fruit  quicker  (from  two  to  four  years 
•  after  planting) — get  our  catalogue  now — never  too  late  to  try  a  good 
thing — plant  dwarf  fruit  trees  this  Spring. 


THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

C.  C.  McKay.  Mgr.,  8ox  R  -  •  •  .  ■  Geneva,  N<  Y* 


Quick  fruit 


home  garden 
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A  Better  Summer  Spray 

for  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers 


Fifteen  years  ago  a  change  was  made 
from  the  use  of  bordeaux  mixture 
to  lime  sulfur.  Today  the  pendulum 
is  swinging  back  to  bordeaux.  And 
why?  Not  because  both  sprays  are 
not  good,  but  because  neither  has 
met  the  needs  of  fruit,  vegetable  and 
flower  growers.  Hence  the  present 
demand  for  a  better  summer  spray. 

After  15  years  of  comparative  use, 
Sulfocide  is  offered  as  a  better  sum¬ 
mer  spray — not  a  perfect  summer 
spray;  but  better  than  any  now  in 
general  use.  Today,  in  our  own  or¬ 
chards  of  over  30,000  trees,  we  use 
Sulfocide  exclusively — not  because 
it  is  cheaper  or  because  we  make  it, 
but  because  we  get  better-  results: 
On  apples,  higher  color,  smoother 
finish,  and  greater  freedom  from  scab 


and  other  fungous  troubles  (and 
combined  with  Cal-arsenate,  more 
thorough  control  of  insects);  on 
peaches,  plums  and  cherries,  better 
brown  rot  control  and  higher  keep¬ 
ing  qualities.  There  is  no  fussing  or 
mussing  with  Sulfocide.  Simply  pour 
one  gallon  of  Sulfocide  into  a  200- 
gal.  spray  tank,  with  soap  or  Kayso 
added  as  a  spreader.  For  most  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers,  use  same  strength. 

Sulfocide  is  a  concentrated  sulfur 
preparation  in  liquid  form.  When 
sprayed,  it  quickly  decomposes,  leav¬ 
ing  a  film  of  pure  sulfur  and  carbo¬ 
nate  of  soda  ( non-poisonous  and 
non-in jurious)  so  fine  that  they  are 
almost  invisible  except  where  drops 
accumulate.  No  dry  sulfur  can  be 
ground  so  finely  or  applied  so  evenly. 


Ash  your  dealer  for  Sulfocide.  If  he  doesn’t  have  it,  order  from  us.  In  any 
event  write  today  for  literature  and  further  information.  Address  Dep’t  16. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  50  CHURCH  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Strawberry  Plants 

Hardy,  healthy,  true-to-name  plants  of  best 
fruiting  quality,  direct  from  NURSERY  to  you. 


100  250  1000  5000 

Premier  .  §0.90  $1.00  $5.00  $22.50 

Big  Joe  . 90  1.00  5.00  22.50 

Chesapeake  .  1.10  2.25  7.00  32.50 

laipton  . 90  1.60  5.00  22.50 

Horsey  .  1.10  2.25  7.00  32.50 

Big  Late  . 90  1.00  5.00  22.50 

Dunlap  . % . 80  1.40  4.00  18.75 

Ford  . 90  1.60  5.00  22.50 

dandy  . 80  1.40  4.00  18.75 

dihson  . 90  1.60  5.00  22.50 

Wm.  Belt  . 90  1.00  5.00  22.50 

Progressive  K.  B _  2.25  3.00  10.00  47.50 

Champion  E.  B .  2.25  4.00  15.00 


Lneretia  Dewberry...  2.50  4.50  16.00  75.00 

500  at  the  1000  rate.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
State  inspected.  Order  direct  or  send  for  free 
catalogue  describing  29  varieties. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D„  Salisbury.  Md. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 


V egetable  Seeds  for 
New  York  Farmers 

and  the  other  47  States,  too. 
Ford’s  Sound  Vegetable  Seeds  test 
high  in  vitality  and  purity,  and  are 
the  best  that  we  can  grow  or  buy. 

Ideal  Beet  Glory  Cabbage 
Ohio  Yellow  Globe  Onion 
Ford’s  Early  Sweet  Corn 
Old  Virginia  Ensilage  Corn 

Hundreds  of  farmers  and  garden¬ 
ers  know  Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 
are  reliable,  and  plant  these  and 
other  Ford  specialties  every  year.' 

Ford’s  1923  Catalogue 


Fresh  dug,  direct  from  NUKsEKY  to  you, 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cher¬ 
ry.  Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc, 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Bax  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


HOWARD  17  STRAWBERRY— KING  OF  THEM  ALL 

Free  booklet  tells  why.  Secure  plants  from  introducer. 

C.  E.  Chapman  North  Stonington,  Conn. 


For  Sale— 1  -Yr.-Old  "E  Grape  Plants 

Four  Dollars  per  100. 
VINELAND,  N.  J. 


ape 

E.  L  LAUBSCH 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Gandy  and  Klondyka,  $3  per  1,000  .  50«  per  100.  Chesa¬ 
peake,  $.*>  per  1,000 and  7 5o per  100.  PINE  WQODSFARM.Delmar.Dal. 


Roofing 

Buying  the  best 
is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 
roofing  is  made  from  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and 
lasts  from  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  ordin¬ 
ary  steel  roofing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  roof,  in  years  of  service,  you  can  buy.  ( Our 
illustrated  catalog  tells  you  why — write  today  for 
it.  We  also  make  stock  tanks.) 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  68  Middletown,  0. 


t 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberto 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1  -fiD- 
For  sale  by' 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

323  W.  30th  St.,  N.  ¥, 


gives  full  descriptions  and  reasonable 
prices  of  seeds,  plants,  trees,  bulbs. 
Send  for  a  copy  today. 

Ford  Seed  Company 

Box  24  Ravenna,  Ohio 


BRECK’S  BELMONT  TOMATO 

The  best  Early  for  Greenhouse  Culture 
or  for  the  Home  Garden. 

Pkt.,  5c.;  oz.,  40c.;  %  lb.,  $1.50; 
lb.,  $5.00. 

BRECK’S  SELECTED  COPENHAGEN 
MARKET  CABBAGE 

Pkt.,  10c.;  V2  oz.,  25c.;  oz.,  40c.; 
%  lb.,  $1.50. 

Send  for  Free  1923  Seed  Catalogue 


Seedsmen  Since  1822. 

51  NORTH  MARKET  STREET 
BOSTON  -  -  -  MASS. 


GLADIOLI  surpisuaVtock 

25  bulbs  mixture  ot  25  named  varieties 
$1.  60  bulbs  mixture  of  50  named  va¬ 
rieties  $3.  100  bulbs  mixture  of  50 

named  varieties  $4  Standard  kinds, 
colors  nicely  blended.  Postpaid. „ 

C.  FRED  BOSHART 

Lowville  .....  New  York 


ROOT  GRAFTS 

Delicious.  McIntosh  and  othervarieties  should  make 
nice  one-year  trees  by  fall.  $3.50  100.  lOOOormore. 
special  price.  HUNTER  E.  MARKLE.  Martinsburu.  W,  Va. 


Fed.  Washington  Asparagus— Roots,  Seed 
The  one  best  asparagus.  Prolific.  Early.  Rust  resistant. 
Send  for  price  list.  SAMUEL  BURNLEY  Seekonk,  Mass. 


nr  DfWYTC  Com-. id  and  Niagara.  1 
1,  r\  M  ML.  ItUU  1  15  ami  2  \  ear  old.  Ht  plant¬ 
er's  prices.  R.  E  FOWLER  A  SONS,  No  Kingsville,  Ohio 


Get  Cold  Storage  Right 

In  answer  to  John  Buchanan.  I  hardly 
think  his  idea  is  possible  or  practical. 
In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  he  could 
maintain  an  even  temperature.  It  would 
get  too  damp,  which  would  help  fungus 
to  grow,  and  in  the  end  he  would  have 
nothing  but  what  we  call  a  common  stor¬ 
age.  In  this  section  a  common  storage  is 
a  thing  of  the  past,  as  everything  is  being 
kept  or  pre-cooled  in  cold  storage,  or,  as 
he  calls  it,  a  brine  circulating  storage. 
About  January  1  fruit  in  cold  storage 
has  a  higher  market  value  than  common 
storage  by  25c  to  $1  per  bbl.,  and  after 
that  some  buyers  will  not  buy  common 
storage  fruit.  The  secret  of  keeping  fruit 
in  storage  is  to  keep  it  at  an  even  tem¬ 
perature,  not  over  a  variation  of  one  de¬ 
gree  either  way. 

If  Mr.  Buchanan  lives  in  a  section  of 
Nova  Scotia  where  he  could  get  50,000 
bbls.  to  store,  I  would  advise  him  to  form 
a  company  and  build  a  cold  storage.  This 
may  look  big,  but  I  think  he  would  have 
all  the  space  engaged  for  the  first  season 
before  he  started  to  build.  There  were 
two  new  ones  built  in  this  section  last 
season,  and  they  were  full  before  they 
were  finished.  I  know  of  one  whose  space 
is  all  taken  now  for  another  year.  Fifty 
thousand  barrels  is  about  the  minimum- 
size  cold  storage  to  build. 

All  kinds  of  makeshift  storage  as  he 
speaks  of  have  been  tried  in  Western 
New  York,  but  the  chemical  storage  has 
come  to  stay,  and  you  will  find  10  in 
Wayne  County,  one  under  construction 
and  one  going  to  be  built. 

It  may  look  funny  to  advise  a  man  in 
Nova  Scotia  to  build  a  cold  storage,  but 
a  well-constructed  storage  is  frost-proof  in 
Winter  as  well  as  heat-proof  in  Summer, 
and  it  has  got  to  be  so  to  maintain  an 
even  temperature.  M.  A.  T. 

Wayne  Co..  N.  Y. 
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The 

Sweetest 
Richest 
Creamy 
Flavored 
Sweet 
Corn 
on  Earth 

Rich  Gold 
Color, 
Large  Ears, 
Prodigiously 
Productive— 

Sometimes  as  many  as  5  ears  on  a  stalk. 

Years  of  patient  toil  have  been  devoted  to  de¬ 
veloping  this  MARVELOUS  strain  of  Sweet 
Corn  on  the  grower’s  experimental  farm,  and 
the  first  seed  is  being  6old  for  1923  planting. 
Sold  only  in  packages  of  200  Kernels  at 
20  c  a  Package. 

BUY  IT  FROM  YOUR  LOCAL  SEEDSMAN 

If  he  has  not  yet  stocked  it  Bend  me  his  name 
and  20c  and  I  will  mail  you  a  package. 

My  Egyptian  Lima  (pole)  Beans  have  never 
failed  to  mature  as  far  North  as  Minnesota 
and  Maine.  Delicious  flavor,  heavy  yield  erg. 
Sold  only  in  pack  ages  of  60  beans  25c  per  pack. 
My  field  of  Giant  Rainbow  Zinnias  were  the 
wonder  and  ad  miration  of  the  Country  Side 
last  year.  Mixed  colors  15c  per  package  from 
your  seedsman  or,  if  he  does  not  carry  them, 
direct  by  mail  upon  receipt  of  price  and  his 
name.  Grower 

Geo.  H.  Allen,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


NEW 

GOLDEN 


SWEET 

CORN 


e 

ar  Small  Strutts 

PLANTS  OF 
KNOWN  VALUE 

For  almost  half  a  century  the  name 
of  Lovett  has  stood  for  the  choicest 
obtainable  in  Raspberries,  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes  and  all 
those  nursery  products  generally 
known  as  small  fruits.  During  our 
business  career  we  have  had  but  one  single  aim: 
to  grow  the  choicest  plant  product*  obtainable 
under  congenial  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  with 
the  help  of  skilled  labor. 

The  existence  of  thousands  of  satisfied  customers 
throughout  the  land  speaks  in  a  measure  for  the 
quality  of  the  plants  we  have  supplied.  We  shall 
continue  to  make  every  endeavor  to  produce  a  plan! 
product  better  than  the  ordinary  commercial  grades. 
Please  write  for  the 

45th  Annual  Edition  of  the  Catalog 

Through  it  we  will  endeavor  to  introduce  to  you 
what  we  feel  is  the  largest  stock  of  really  choice 
varieties  of  small  fruits,  besides  some  unusual  Roses, 
a  broad  line  of  hardy  perennials  and  other  select 
nursery  products. 

Mailed  to  all  our  customers  of  record  about  middle 
of  January,  but  we  would  like  to  see  it  in  the 
hands  of  every  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
Reader  not  at  present  among  our  customers. 
LOVETT’S  NURSERY,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 

SEEDS  THAT  SUCCEED 

Direct  from  the  Nation’s  Capitol.  Send  for 
our  Big  Catalogue  in  color.  Now  ready.  Ab¬ 
solutely  free. 

SEND  lO  CENTS 

And  we  will  include  1  pkt.  each:— 
Dwarf  Mixed  Naslurtiums,  Featherbloom  Asters. 

Giant  Flowered  Zinnias,  Scarlet  Globe  Radish, 
Masterpiece  Lettuce,  Bolgiano  Tomato. 

Don’t  Delay.  Send  Today. 

FW  BOLGIANO  &  CO 

1022  B  St,,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DAHLIAS 

We  have  the  best  varieties  grown.  Every  home 
should  have  a  Dahlia  Garden.  Send  for  1923  Catalog. 
Try  a  packet  of  our  special  Hybridized  DAHLIA 
SE*ED.  This  is  the  nay  new  varieties  of  DAHLIAS 
are  originated.  Price,  $1.00  per  packet  of  60 
Seeds,  with  instructions  for  growing. 

DAVID  M.BENFORDsp^alust DARIEN,  CONN. 


Cabbage  Seed 

Danish  Ball  Head,  Copenhagen  Market 
and  Glory  of  Enkkoizen  $2,00  per  pound 

Our  seed  is  grown  by  a  reliable  grower 
in  Denmark.  Every  package  has  the 
percent  of  germination  marked  on  it.  You 
will  be  more  than  pleased  with  our  seed. 
Hundreds  of  Satisfied  Customers 
Order  Today 

S.  A.  SMITH  &  SON,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Gardens  to  Halt  Tourists! 

Gorgeous,  graceful  Gladioli  will  do  more  to  beautify 
your  yard,  will  prove  a  greater  attraction  for  automobile 
parties  than  will  large  expenditures  in  other  decorations 
and  signs.  Tourists  will  stop  to  look  and  will  purchase 
your  wares.  Blooms  will  sell  readily  at  from  75  cents 
to  one  dollar  a  dozen.  Bulbs  will  multiply  rapidly  and 
orders  can  be  taken  for  these  w  ith  large  profits. 

Send  today  for  free  details  of  newest  and  most 
profitable  venture  foi  homes  on  highways. 

ELMWOOD  TERRACE  GARDENS 
Box  388-H,  BENNINGTON,  VERMONT 
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We  want  everyone  who  raises  any  veg¬ 
etables  for  home  or  market  to  grow 
some  STARK’S  “BLIGHT-RESISTER” 
(Improved  Norton)  TOMATOES  FREE 
this  coming  summer.  This  variety  (NOR¬ 
TON)  has  been  found  “much  more  resis¬ 
tant  than  other  varieties  and  produced  a 
better  yield  and  quality  of  fruit”(Page  12. 
U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  1015—1922). 

12.000  home  gardeners  planted  Stark’i*' Blight- 
Resister”  last  year.  They  say  it  "doubled  the 
yield  of  other  tomatoes,”  with  fruit  "smooth 
and  meaty  as  a  peach.”  “despite  the  worst 
drought  in  44  years.”  "when  other  varieties  fell 
easy  victims  to  wilt  and  blight.” 

Send  Coupon  Quick 

because  there  is  Limited  Supply  of  this  seed — 
with  your  name  and  address  for  FREE  TRIAL 
PACKET — 6  SEEDS  of  this  amazing  tomato — and 
wonderful  BIG,  64-Page  1923  Stark  Vegetable  and 
Garden  Seed  Catalog,  Free  with  COUPON. 

Address  Box;  308 

STARK  BRO’S 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen 
Always  at  LOUISIANA, 

STARK  BRO’S.  Louisiana,  Mo.  R.N.-V. 3-3-230 

Sond  me  FREE  TRIAL  PACKET  of  "Stark’a  I 
Blurht-Reai«*ter”(Imp.  NortonfTomato  seed— chock  a 
Catalogs  You  Wish. 

Ir-1  1923  StarkSeou  i  '  i  1923  Stark’a  "Prize  Fruits  * 

L_1  Catalog  FREE.  | |  &  Trees”  Catalog  FREE.  I 

|  Name  . 

I  P0 . . 

R.  or  St.  No . State . ^ 


%  Pound 


TAKE  the  guesswork  out  of  gardening.  You  can 
count  on  success  with  Vegetables  and  Flowers 
if  you  follow  ths  directions  in  DREER’S  1923 
GARDEN  BOOK. 

The  most  complete  oatalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants 
published— an  invaluable  guide  to  both  amateur  and 
professional  gardener*.  A  large  book  of  224  pages 
with  8  color  plates  and  hundreds  of  photo-engrav¬ 
ings  of  the  latest  novelties  and  standard  varieties. 
Filled  with  cultural  information  compiled  from 
DREER’S  85  years’  experience  and  advice  from 
famous  experts. 

It  offers  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed*. 
Lawn  ?rass  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  Garden  Tools 
and  Implements,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  etc.  Also 
Plants  of  all  kinds,  including  the  newest  and  best 
Roses,  Dahlias,  Hardy  Perennials,  Garden  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Climbers,  Hardy 
8hi  ubs.  Water  Lilies  and  Aquatics,  Small  Fruits,  etc. 

Write  today  for  a  copy,  which  will  be  mailed 
free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Che.tnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


You,  Too,  Can  Grow 
This  Wonderful 

ASPARAGUS 

Think  of  putting  in  a  big 
bed  of  giant  WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS  for  SI. 00. 

WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS 

is  rust-resistant,  insuring 
heavy  yields  of  stalks  from 
one  to  two  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Growth  is  clean  and 
straight.  The  shoots  are 
dark  green  with  a  heavy 
purple  tinge.  The  bud  does 
not  branch  until  well  above 
the  cutting  height. 
WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  is  the  most 
palatable  and  tender  variety  known.  It 
was  developed  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  by  whom  we  are  listed 
as  approved  growers. 

A  packet  of  seeds,  or  50  roots,  will  plant 
three  rows  each  50  feet  long,  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  average  family  require¬ 
ments,  and  will  produce  for  twelve  years. 

Send  $1.00  for  a  packet  of  selected  seeds, 
or,  if  you  prefer,  $5.00  for  50  roots,  or  $3.00 
for  25  roots.— Postpaid  anywhere  in  the 
United  States;  complete  cultural  instruc¬ 
tions  with  each  order.  Prompt  ordering 
is  suggested  as  our  supply  is  limited. 

We  have  an  attractive  proposition 
for  the  large  commercial  grower. 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS 

Lock  Box  524  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 


Getting  a  Start  with  Bees 

I  want  to  start  with  one  or  two  stands 
of  bees  this  Spring.  I  know  nothing 
about  bees,  and  I  would  like  to  know  how 
to  proceed,  what  equipment  and  supplies 
I  would  need.  I  have  been  advised  to 
buy  a  3-1'b.  package  of  bees  to  start  with 
about  the  first  week  in  May.  H.  F. 

Adamston,  W.  Va. 

There  are  several  ways  of  getting  a 
start  with  bees,  the  classical  one  being  to 
find  on  some  June  afternoon  a  swarm  of 
black  bees  clinging  to  a  limb  in  your  or¬ 
chard,  and  to  rush  for  a  neighbor  said  to 
be  skilled  in  hiving  stray  swarms,  while 
your  wife  beats  with  a  rolling-pin  upon 
the  family  dishpan  to  charm  the  insects 
with  melody  and  keep  them  from  again 
taking  wing.  If  the  neighbor  is  at  home 
and  well  disposed,  and  an  empty  nail  keg 
can  be  quickly  secured,  the  swarm  will 
be  duly  transferred  from  the  limb  to  the 
keg,  and  you  will  find  yourself  a  full- 
fledged  apiarist.  From  this  small  and  in¬ 
voluntary  start  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  cannot,  within  a  few  years,  become 
the  leading  beekeeper  of  your  section. 
There  are  few  things,  except  troubles, 
that  will  increase  as  rapidly  as  a  'Skill¬ 
fully  manipulated  swarm  of  bees;  they 
may  multiply  by  nature  and  be  divided 
by  man,  all  with  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  size  of  the  apiary. 

Should  you  not  care  to  wait  for  a  stray 
swarm  to  stop  in  one  of  your  cherry  trees 
or  rest  for  a  half-hour  in  the  crabapple 
by  the  garden  fence  before  continuing  its 
flight  to  the  woods,  you  may  deliberately 
set  about  the  acquirement  of  bees  by  pur¬ 
chase.  As  you  must  ultimately  keep  your 
bees  in  a  modern  movable  frame  hive, 
one  or  more  of  these  should  be  procured, 
fitted  with  frames  and  foundation,  and 
held  in  readiness.  If  you  really  contem¬ 
plate  becoming  a  beekeeper,  purchase  ouly 
standard  10-frame  hives,  all  fittings  for 
which  are  interchangeable.  You  will  learn 
the  value  of  standardization  and  uni¬ 
formity  later.  With  the  hive,  or  hives, 
you  will  need  the  upper  stories,  or  supers, 
in  which  the  surplus  honey  is  to  be  stored, 
and  these  must  be  fitted  with  frames  for 
extracted  honey  or  sections  for  that  to  be 
stored  in  combs.  Frames  or  sections,  too, 
must  have  artificial  comb  “starters.” 

In  addition,  you  will  need  a  smoker,  a 
beekeeper’s  veil  and  a  pair  of  gloves 
Gloves  of  light,  flexible  leather  will  give 
you  a  feeling  of  security  at  first ;  later 
they  may  be  discarded  for  fingerless  gloves 
of  cotton.  Until  you  have  learned  that 
bees  may  be  handled  with  only  an  occa¬ 
sional  sting,  however,  protect  your  hands 
and  face  thoroughly,  and  tie  the  bottoms 
of  your  trouser  legs  to  the  tops  of  your 
shoes  with  wool  twine.  No  one  can  handle 
bees  if  nervous,  and  nothing  subdues 
nervousness  like  the  feeling  that  all  your 
vulnerable  parts  are  covered.  If  your 
ancestral  halls  chance  to  contain  a  full 
suit  of  chain  armor,  worn  by  some  an¬ 
cient  crusader,  don’t  hesitate  to  don  if 
helmet,  gauntlets  and  all.  The  first  time 
that  you  open  an  occupied  hive  you  will 
be  glad  that  there  is  a  wall  of  impene- 
table  steel  between  you  and  the  lances 
carried  by  the  small  but  thoroughly  ef¬ 
ficient  guardians  of  that  hive’s  stores. 

There  are  several  good  ways  of  getting 
a  colony  of  bees  into  your  fully  fitted 
hive.  One  is  to  take  it  to  a  beekeeper 
and  bargain  for  a  first  swarm  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  it.  After  this  swarm  has  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  settled  in  its  new  quar¬ 
ters,  you  may  stop  up  all  exits  and  move 
the  hive  to  your  own  premises  some  night. 
A  “first  swarm”  is  the  first  swarm  cast 
from  an  old  colony  in  the  early  Summer, 
larger,  stronger  and  more  valuable  than 
later  swarms  from  the  same  colony.  The 
chief  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  you 
will  probably  have  to  be  content  with 
black  or  hybrid  bees,  which,  later  you 
will  want  to  change  to  pure  Italians. 
This  change  can  be  readily  made,  how¬ 
ever,  by  re-queening  your  colony  with  a 
purebred  Italian  queen  ;  a  feat  which  you 
will  have  to  learn  to  do,  anyway. 

<  Another  method  of  populating  your 
hive  is  by  purchase  of  a  two  or  three- 
frame  nucleus,  with  an  Italian  queen.  A 
nucleus  is  simply  one  or  more  frames, 
such  as  you  will  already  have  in  your 
hive,  containing  baby  bees  and  stores,  and 
covered  by  worker  bees,  with  or  without 
their  queen.  These  frames  are  set  into 
your  hive  and  the  bees  with  them  proceed 
to  build  up  the  colony.  The  nucleus  must 
have  a  queen,  and  a  queen  purchased  with 
it  will  be  of  the  race  that  you  want. 

Another  method  is  to  purchase  stocks 
of  bees  in  old-fashioned  box  hives,  and  to 
transfer  the  colonies  to  your  movable 
frame  hives.  In  dealing  with  such  old 
stocks  yoa  are  apt  to  run  into  foul  brood 
or  other  bee  diseases,  however,  and  it  is 
safer  to  purchase  new  swarms  or  nuclei. 
As  you  have  been  told,  early  May  or  dur¬ 
ing  fruit  bloom  is  the  best  season  of  the  ] 
year  to  begin  your  operations.  Stores 
are  coming  in  then  and  the  bees  have 
nothing  to  do  but  work  and  build  up  their 
colonies.  They  will  be  better  satisfied 
and  more  docile  when  they  feel  that  they 
are  prospering  and  the  season  is  before 
them. 

There  is  much  that  cannot  be  told  in  a 
few  paragraphs,  hut  a  beekeeper’s  sup¬ 
plies  catalogue  will  be  a  mine  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  you,  and  there  are  excellent 
beekeeping  journals  and  text  books  at 
your  disposal.  Having  once  started,  you 
will  learn  as  you  go  along,  and  the  bees 
themselves  will  not  hesitate  to  give  you 
pointers  from  time  to  time.  M.  B.  D. 


METCALF’S  QUALITY  SEEDS 


Red  Clover 


Per  Bushel 
of  60  Lbs. 

Metcalf's  Recleaned,  Medium .  .$16.00 
Metcalf’s  Recieaned,  Mammoth 

(Genuine)  .  16.50 

Indiana  Grown 

Alfalfa 

of  IK)  Lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Recieaned . $15.00 

Grimm  Alfalfa,  Certified .  30.00 

Our  alfalfa  comes  direct  from  the 
Western  Seed  Growers  Marketing  Co., 
Salt  Uake  City.  Utah. 


Alsike 


Per  Bushel 
of  60  Lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Recieaned . $13.00 


Sweet  Clover 


Per  Bushel 
of  (K)  Lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Recieaned  White  Blos¬ 
som,  Scarified . $  9.50 


Timothy 


Per  Bushel 
of  40  Lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Recieaned . $  4.00 

Timothy  &  Alsike  Mixed  Per  Bushel 

J  of  45  Lbs. 

Metcalf's  Recieaned . $  4.50 

20%  Alsike 

Metcalf’s  Seed  Oats  Pe/ 

of  32  Lbs. 

Alberta  Cluster . $  1.35 

Metcalf’s  Seed  Wheat  Per  Bushel 

of  60  Lbs. 

Marquis  Type  Spring  Wheat.. $  2.50 


Peas 


Per  Bushel 
of  56  Lbs. 

Thomas  Baxton — Best  Grown. $  7.50 


Telephone — 

Alderman —  “  “ 

Gradus —  “  “ 

Canada  Field  Peas,  per  60  lbs. 


>0 
>0 
»0 
4.00 


Metcalf’s  Seed  Corn  Per  BlI8hel 

Metcalf’s  Perfect  Ensilage.  ...$  3.50 

Luce’s  Favorite .  3.50 

Improved  Learning .  2.00 

Pride  of  the  North .  2.00 

Iowa  Gold  Mine .  2.00 

Sweepstakes  .  3.00 

Virginia  Late  Eureka .  2.75 

Early  Mastodon .  2.25 

90  Day  Golden  Dent .  2.25 

White  Cap  Yellow  Dent .  2.25 

Canada  Smut  Nose .  2.50 

Longfellow’s  Yellow  Flint .  2.50 

Miscellaneous 

Red  Top.  Heavy  'Seed . 

Best  Orchard  Grass . 

Fancy  Kentucky  Blue  Grass. 

Canada  Blue  Grass . 

Sudan  Grass . 

Winter  Hairy  Vetch . . 


Per  Lb. 
.26 
.21 
.35 
.28 
.25 
.20 


Barley 

2  Row . .  . 
6  Row .  .  . 


Per  Bushel 
of  48  Lbs. 
...$  1.75 
. . .  1.65 


Spring  Rye 

Western  Grown . .$  2.75 


All  Bags  Free.  Freight  prepaid  on  200-lb.  shipments,  or  over. 


Our  ambition  is  to  see  how  cheap  we  can  sell  the  best  SEED  obtainable. 


B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.,  216-216^  West  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Know  Beans? 

l  ew  garden  crops  yield  so  liberally  with  so  little  care.  Few,  too, 
afford  such  a  great  variety  in  form,  flavor  and  methods  of  cooking. 
Beans  should  be  one  of  the  staple  crops  in  every  home  garden. 
VVe  have  the  leading  varieties  for  every  purpose:  Dwarf  Green  and  Wax  Beans 
tor  string  beans;  Marrow  and  Kidney  Beans  for  baking;  Bush  and  Pole  Limas 

for  succotash  and  shelling. 

Dollar  Bean  Collection  Offer 

Bountiful  Green  Bean  has  yellow  seed,  flat  pod;  a  stringless  bean  of  fine  quality. 
„  a  heavy  yielder. 

Mrtngiess  Refugee  Wax  Bean  has  round  pod,  4V2  to  5  inches  long.  Finely  grained 
and  excellent  quality.  Vigorous  and  productive, 
rordnook  Bush  Lima  is  the  best  Bush  Lima.  Large  thick  pods  hang  In  clusters 
i/i  «  .1  five  large  beans  to  the  pod.  Surpasses  all  others  in  quality. 

King  ol  the  Garden  Pole  Lima  bears  lots  of  long  pods,  filled  with  large  white  Beans. 

Medium  early. 

We  will  send  one  pint  of  each  of  the]above  varieties,  postpaid,  for  only  $1.  Order  today,  enclos¬ 
ing  a  dollar  bill.  In  a  few  days  the  postman  will  bring  you  a  better  collection  of  Beans  than 

you  have  ever'.planted. 

1923  Seed  Catalogue— FREE 

Our  1923  Catalogue  will  start  any  home  or  market  gardener  on  a  successful  year.  Il  will  guide 
him  to  varieties  of  proven  worth  and  Woodruff’s  Prime  Seeds,  mostly  grown  on  our  own  farms, 
are  unexcelled  for  vigor,  hardiness  and  vitality.  Write  for  this  Catalogue  today.  It’s  Ireel 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS.  19  Railroad  Ave..  Milford,  Conn.  _ 

When  you  think  of  Seed,  think  of  Woodruff  of  Milford. 

:  4  * 
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GRIMM  ALFALFA 


GUARANTEED  not  to  winter-kill 


THE  following  is  taken  from  the 
special  article  on  Grimm  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  our  Field  Seed  Book: 

“We  guarantee  it  for  the  purpose  of  dissipating  what¬ 
ever  doubt  there  may  be  in  the  minds  of  prospective 
customers  concerning  seed  purchased  in  a  section  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  place  where  first  grown.  This  guarantee 
is  designed  to  give  sowers  the  necessary  confidence  not 
only  in  our  GRIMM,  but  in  the  GRIMM  strain  as  9 
safe  and  profitable  crop.” 

The  seed  of  ordinary  alfalfa  and  Grimm  can¬ 
not  be  distinguished.  So  the  only  proof  of 
genuineness  is  hardiness. 


This  year  the  reasonable  price  makes  Grimm  a  better  value  than  the 
ordinary  strain.  Let  ussend  quotationsand  Scott’ s  Field  Seed  Book. 
It  is  an  unusual  revelation  of  facts  about  seed  buying. 


O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  42  Seventh  Street,  Marysville,  Ohio 


The  Most  Successful  Gardeners  use  HARRIS’  SEEDS 


That’s  one  reason  they  are  successful.  Another  Is  that,  to  succeed,  a  gardener  must  he  a 
sbiewd  man  and  one  who  knows  where  to  buy  seeds  to  the  best  advantage.  Harris’  seeds  are 
grown  in  the  north  and  produce  earlier  and  better  crops  than  seeds  grown  further  south. 
They  are  raised  according  to  modern  scientific  methods  of  breeding  which  keeps  them  up  to 
the  highest  possible  standard  as  to  quality  and  yield. 

Harris’  seeds  are  sold  direct  from  our  farm  to  gardeners  at  wholesale  prices.  We  do  not 
sell  to  dealers  at  a  lower  price.  There  is  a  label  on  every  lot  of’  seeds  telling  just  how  many 
seeds  out  of  100  germinated  in  our  test.  We  raise  Vegetable  seeds,  Flower  seeds  and  Farm 
seeds,  all  of  the  very  highest  quality.  Catalogue  free.  If  you  raise  vegetables  for  market 
ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’  price  list  also. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Box  23,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 
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There  Is  Nothing  So  Profitable  As  Our 
TRANSPLANTED 

EVER-BEARING 

Strawberry  Plants 

No  Garden  Should  Be  Without  Them! 
Fruit  3  Months  After  Planting! 

Set  out  in  Spring,  bear  quantities  of  most 
delicious  berries  following  August,  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  and  again  in  Spring. 

Write  For  Catalog 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.  LONGMEADOW,  MASS. 


Allen9 s  Book  of  Berries  for  1923 

If  interested  in  making  more  money  from  your  farm  or  lot  and  more 
health  and  pleasure  from  your  Barden,  you  Bhotfid  have  a  copy  of 
this  book.  It  tells  all  about  growing  STRAWBERRIES,  the  most 
delicious  of  fruits.  For  years  they  have  been  the  leading  CASH 
CROP  wherever  grown. 

This  Bookof  Berries  gives  simpleunderstandable  information  about 
how  and  when  to  plant,  how  to  prepare  the  land,  and  what  vari¬ 
eties  to  grow  for  best  results.  Good  plants,  true-to-name,  the  best 
you  can  buy,  are  fully  described  and  reasonably  priced. 

The  information  and  descriptions  are  dependable,  based  on  38  years 
experience  in  growing,  selling  Strawberries  and  Strawberry  Plants. 

It  is  the  most  complete  book  of  its  kind--thoroDKhly  relia¬ 
ble.  It's  free  to  any  one  interested.  Write  for  copy  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALUMS 

PLANTS 


CLOVER 


One  of  the  most  profitable  crops 
you  can  grow,  especially  this  year 
when  seed  is  very  low.  Our  Seed 
Book  tells  all  about  handling  the 
crop,  and  you ’ll  find  it  a  great  help 
in  solving  scores  of  farming  prob¬ 
lems  and  questions  as  to  seed. 
Write  Today  for  your  Free  Copy 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

12  Seventh  St.  Marysville,  Ohio 


•Vvf/v' 

,  Send  for  Catalogue 
e  \ 

l  Strawberry  and 
|  Raspberry  Plants 

Nothing  like  it  in  this  country. 

I  Full  of  valuable  information. 
You  not  lhrow  '*  ‘nt0  ,*le 
waste  basket. 

C.  S.  PRATT,  Athol,  Mass. ! 


EITH  S  NewLand^lS 

STRAWBEPRY PLANTStfi 


Pr< 

acre,  with  plenty  of  fresh  strawber¬ 
ries  for  the  home  table  throughout  the 
Beason.  Keith’s  plants  grown  on  fresh 
new  soil  near  the  Lake  shore  are  the  best 
Mother  Earth  can  produce.  Easy  to  raise,  grow 
quickly,  one  planting  insures  8  good  crops.  Strong, 
vigorous,  healthy,  large-rooted,  full  of  vitality. 
Guaranteed  to  satisfy  oryour  monsy  back.  Our  new,  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  catalog  is  now  ready.  It's  FREE.  So  Is 
Keith's  Wsys  to  Successful  Berry  Culture.  Tells  how  to  grow 
Strawberries  for  big  profit  and  home  use.  Write  today. 

Keith  Bros.  Nursery,  Bo*  80o,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


GRAPES-STRAWBERRIES 

BIG  Small  Fruits,  Garden  Seeds,  Bulb*  and 
MONEY  Plants.  Onr  catalogue  tells  you  how  to 
CROPS  grow  them.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 
RANSOM  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO., Geneva, O. 


Latham  and  Redpath  Red 
Raspberries 

(New)  and  a  full  line  of  nursery  stock 
of  our  well-known  high  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  A  splendid  lot  of  yearling  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  cherries,  etc.  Price  list  Free. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  Inc.,  Geneseo.  N.  Y. 


CTDIU/REDDV  Plontc  Choice,  Btocky  plants  at 
O  I  liii  wf  DEifiH  I  rlallls  fair  prices.  Catalog’ free. 
H.  H.  HENNING  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


The  kind  you  want  for  this  Spring’s 

plant- 

ing.  Vigorous,  free 

from  disease  and  true 

to  name.  Backed  by 

twenty  years’  success- 

ful  handling  of  berry  plants, 

we  offer  the 

following  choice  varieties  at  pre-war 

prices: 

3,000 

1.000 

100 

Abington  . 

..  $ 

$4.00 

$0.60 

Aroma  . 

4.00 

.60 

Big  Joe  . 

.  .  11.25 

4.00 

.60 

Campbells  Early  , . . 

4.00 

.65 

Chesapeake  . 

10,00 

1.10 

Dunlap  . 

. .  11.25 

4.00 

.60 

Ekey  . 

. .  11.25 

4.00 

.60 

First-Quality  . 

. .  11.25 

4.00 

.60 

Gandy  . 

. .  11.25 

4,00 

.60 

Glen  Mary  . 

. .  11.25 

4.00 

.60 

Haverland  (Imp,)  .  . . 

. .  11.25 

4.00 

.60 

Improved  Heflin . 

5.00 

.65 

Klondyke  . 

. .  10.00 

3.50 

.60 

Lupton  . 

. .  14,00 

5.00 

.60 

Parsons’  Beauty.... 

. .  11.25 

4.00 

.60 

Premier  . 

. .  14,25 

5.00 

.65 

Sample  (Imp.) . 

.  .  11.25 

4,00 

.65 

Warfield  (Imp.).... 

. .  11.25 

4.00 

.65 

Wm.  Belt  . 

. .  11.25 

4.00 

.75 

Progressive  (Fall) . . 

. .  22.50 

8,00 

1.20 

Write  for  Beautifully  Illustrated 
Catalogue  or  Order  Direct 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON  CO.,  Allen,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  three  leaders  for  home  and'  commercial  growers. 

HOWARD  17  or  PREMIER  -  DR.  BURRILL  -  LUPTON 

A  great  trio.  Early  to  late  season,  prolific  bearers  and  big 
money  makers.  Selected,  clean  plants.  Grown  on  ground 
never  before  used  for  Strawberries.  State  inspected. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  CONOVER’S  COLOSSAL  and  PALMETTO 

The  old  reliable  varieties.  Fine,  large  roots.  110.00  per 
1,000.  Send  for  Circular  A. 

JAY  S.  SKEHAN,  Vineland,  New  Jeraey 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$3.50  Per  Thousand  •  healthy,  tre¬ 
mendous  bearing  plants  guarantee  big  crops  of 
luscious  berries.  Best  varieties  for  all  kinds  of  soils. 
Many  new  varieties  such  as  Eaton,  Hun  Special, 
Premier,  Marvel  and  Cooper,  The  world’s  great¬ 
est  new  Everbearing  Strawberry  CHAMPION.  Full 
line  of  Raspberries,  Blackberries  and  Asparagus, 
Greatly  Reduced  Prices,  Our  customers  are 
making  up  to  11200.00  per  acre  from  small  fruivs. 
Large  stock  of  good  Uiionp  Plsnifc 
at  $35.00  per  thousand,  vf  A  riautS 

Beautiful  new  color  catalog  free.  W rite  To-day 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  19.  Bridgman,  Mich. 


SSOO  to  $1500  profit 

?er  acra.  Safeguard  against 
nsure  larger,  better  yields. 
Famous  WHITTEN  plants  are  always 
^  Sura  to  grow  —  33  years’  experience  guaran¬ 
tees  healthy,  strong,  heavy-rooted  Strawberry 
and  small  fruit  plants.  Never  a  failure.  FREE- 
1923  Catalog.  Illustrated  in  colors,  ©escribes  standard 
and  exclusive  varietlesof  Strawberries.  Blackberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Dewberries,  Grapevines,  etc.  Full  of  valuable  information. 
Tells  about  '’Collins,"  King  of  tho  Canners  and  "EATON,"  the 
market  Strawberry  that  brings  yon  $1.00  more  per  crate.  Learn 
from  experts  “How  to  Sot  and  Grow  Berrios."  Send  postal  now. 
C.  E.  WHITTEN  &  SON  Box  11_ Bridgman,  Mich. 


Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants 

The  best  varieties  at  a  living  price.  Have 
not  time  to  raise  cheap  kinds.  Can  not 
afford  careless  packing.  3  silver  medals 
and  many  cash  prizes.  Free  catalogue. 

LOUIS  GRAT0N,  Whitman,  Mass. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  $3  and  Up  cv^°Idfi*reT 

variety.  All  state  inspected  and  guaranteed.  Free 
booklet.  WESTHAUSER  NURSERIES,  Sawyer,  Michigan 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES  CatalogFree 

FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Best  kinds.  Only  $2.50  up  a  1,000.  Catalog  free. 

C.  McNICOL  Milford,  Delaware 


Choice  Strawberry  Plants  ffand^r^Varietfes 

at  $3.7  5.  Guaranteed  first-class  or  money  refund¬ 
ed.  Catalog.  Mrs.  Filena  Woolf ,  Allegan.  Michigan 


Strawberry  Plants 

$t  per  1.000.  History  and  valuable  illustrated  book  free. 
You  will  learn.  AddressUAYER'S  PLANT  NURSERY, Merrill,  Hieb. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants 

iowVs  S3  a  Thousand 

30  years’  experience.  A  complete  line.  All  plants  inspect¬ 
ed,  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

J.  N'ROKELY  &  SON  Rt.  10  Bridgman,  Michigan 


STRAWBERRY  DEPLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Ask  for  catalog  telling  about  the  great  EARLY  FROST 
PROOF  strawberry,  HORSEY,  and  40  other  varieties.  Also 
RASPBERRY,  DEWBERRY  and  other  plants. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL  Reid's  Grove,  Maryland  R.  2 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  5  000p0e0rVoo!3  75 

M.  H.  Smith,  N.  Y.,  says:  “Your  plants  are  the  best  I  ever 
bought.”  Free  Catalog.  Write  today  and  save  money  on 
your  order.  C.  S.  Perdue.  Be*  20,  Showell,  Maryland 


THE  MAILBAG 


Preparing  a  Compost  Heap 

I  ask  your  advice  in  regard  to  a  com¬ 
post  pile,  which  consists  of  chicken  ma¬ 
nure,  dirt,  garbage,  sod  and  vegetation, 
which  has  lain  since  November  1.  What 
can  I  add  to  it  to  make  it  available  for 
my  garden  ?  F.  F. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Most  composts  of  this  soli,  are  quite 
strong  in  nitrogen,  but  they  need  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash  in  order  to  make  a 
full  garden  fertilizer.  We  should  dig  the 
compost  over  and  scatter  lime  through  it, 
then  bind  it  into  a  pile  once  more.  A 
week  or  so  before  using  it  we  should  fork 
it  over  once  more  and  scatter  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  muriate  of  potash  all  through 
it.  We  cannot  tell  you  how  much  to  use, 
as  we  do  not  know  how  large  the  pile  is, 
but  a  mixture  of  three  parts  acid  phos¬ 
phate  to  one  of  potash  and  about  50  lbs. 
of  the  mixture  to  a  ton.  of  the  compost 
would  be  about  right. 

Suckering  Sweet  Corn 

I  would  like  information  as  to  the  suck¬ 
ering  of  sweet  corn.  Should  the  suckers 
of  Early  Bantam  or  any  other  variety  of 
sweet  corn  be  removed?  If  so,  to  what 
extent?  E.  K.  C. 

Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Most  practical  gardeners  seem  to  think 
it  pays  to  pull  off  the  suckers  just  before 
the  ear  begins  to  form.  The  theory  is 
that  this  ripping  off  of  these  blades  forces 
the  ear  into  a  quicker  and  stronger 
growth.  While  that  result  does  not  fol¬ 
low  in  prunning  a  tree,  the  practical  men 
believe  it  pays.  At  some  of  the  experiment 
stations  careful  experiments  have  been 
made  by  suckering  one-half  of  a  field  and 
leaving  the  suckers  in  the  other  half.  In 
every  case,  we  believe,  the  stalks  where 
the  suckers  were  not  pulled  grew  the  best 
ears. 


Mulch  for  Strawberries 

Have  much  trouble  about  dirt  and  sand 
on  ripe  strawberries  when  not  protected 
by  straw  or  something  similar.  Pleas* 
advise  if  sawdust  could  be  used  without 
injury  to  either  land  or  plants.  There 
is  not  to  exceed  10  or  12  per  cent  of  eon- 
ilfera  or  wood  containing  turpene  products, 
the  balance  being  oak,  poplar,  maple, 
etc.  Expense  is  not  an  item,  unless  it 
should  he  too  expensive  to  apply,  as  the 
sawdust  is  at  hand  and  can  be  had  for 
the  hauling.  B.  A.  J. 

The  chief  trouble  with  sawdust  is  that 
it  packs  down  too  closely  over  the  plants 
and  will  often  smother  them.  The  straw¬ 
berry  plant  must  have  air  through  the 
Winter.  It  does  not  need  protection  from 
the  cold,  hut  the  object  of  the  mulch  is 
to  prevent  alternate  freeze  and  thaw  of 
the  soil.  If  this  is  not  prevented  the 
plant  will  be  lifted  cut  and  weakened  or 
killed.  If  you  can  put  on  the  sawdust 
so  as  to  cover  the  soil  around  the  plant, 
but  not  the  plant  itself,  the  plan  will 
work. 


Transplanting  Old  Raspberries 

I  have  an  old  raspberry  patch  that  has 
been  in  use  several  years,  and  wish  to 
dig  it  out  and  plow  up  the  ground  this 
Spring.  I  have  some  good  healthy  plants 
of  Cumberland  which  I  would  like  to  set 
out  in  another  place ;  can  get  three  or 
four  old  plants  from  each  clump  Would 
it  pay  to  separate  these  clumps  and  trans¬ 
plant  them?  I  understand  about  starting 
new  plants  by  tipping,  but  want  to  know 
if  it  would  be  practical  to  divide  the  old 
plants  and  reset  them.  G.  E.  D. 

West  Lafayette,  O. 

I  sometimes  have  used  blackcap  rasp¬ 
berry  plants  that  were  one  year  old,  with 
fairly  satisfactory  results ;  in  other  words, 
plants  that  have  sprung  from  the  rooted 
tips  left  in  the  ground  of  the  parent  plan¬ 
tation,  after  such  plants  have  made  one 
season’s  growth.  However,  I  doubt  the 
practicability  of  trying  to  make  use  of 
large  plants  from  an  old  plantation.  Very 
few  fine  fibrous  roots  could  be  retained 
on  these  old  plants,  especially  after  they 
has  been  divided  as  the  inquirer  suggests. 
It  surely  would  be  much  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  secure  newly  rooted  tips,  if  it  be 
possible  to  purchase  them  from  a  nursery¬ 
man  or  small  fruit  growers  whose  rasp¬ 
berry  plantation  is  free  from  disease. 
There  are  few  such  plantings  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West.  F.  H.  BALLOU. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


Gathering  Sweet  Corn 

Quite  a  long  time  ago  you  mentioned 
the  fact  that  gathering  sweet  corn  was 
quite  a  laborious  task.  We  think  we 
lighten  this  somewhat  by  making  a  nar¬ 
row  sled  of  2x4’s,  put  a  box  on  it  and 
use  a  horse,  and  take  in  anywhere  from 
50  to  100  dozen  to  a  shady  place  where 
we  comb  and  sack  it.  With  two  pickers 
and  a  trusty  horse  we  take  six  rows  at 
a  trip.  w.  m.  m. 


Strawberry  Plants 

The  Kind  That  Pays  Big  Profits 


JOHNSON'S  PLANTS  are 

backed  by  out  42  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  plant  and 
berry  business  «nd  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  fair  dealing  with 
thousands  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  If  you  want  strong, 
vigorous,  high  grade  plants 
— the  kind  that  pay  big 
profits — order  direct  from 
this  advertisement,  or  send 
for  our  free  catalog  which 


gives  information  and  advice  about  all  varieties. 
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Amanda  (Per) . 

$0.90 

$6.00 

$28.75 
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23.75 

Big  Joe  (Per) . 
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Big  Late  (Per) . 
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23.75 

Chesapeake  (Per) . 
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28.75 

Dr.  Burrell  (Per) . 
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18.75 

Ford  (Per) . 
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5.00 

23.75 
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23.75 

Gibson  (Per)  . 
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5.00 

23.75 

Horsey  (Per)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Klondyke  (Per)  . 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Kellog’s  Prize  (Imp) . . . 

.80 

5.00 

23,75 

Lupton  (Per)  . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Missionary  (Per) . 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Nie  Ohmer  (Per) . 

.80 

6.00 

23.75 

Premier  (Per)  . 

.80 

6.00 

23.75 

Howard  17  (Per) . 

.80 

6.00 

23.75 

Sen.  Dunlap  (Per) . 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

Wm.  Belt  (Per) . 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

Progressive  (Ever-B’ing) 

1.60 

10.00 

47.60 

Minnesota  1017  (E.  B.j. 

1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Write  for  free  catalog  or  order  direct. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  6  CO.  •  Salisbury,  Md. 


CROW  THE  NEW 
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The  big,  healthy,  vigorous  straw¬ 
berry  without  a  fault.  Gives  last¬ 
ing  satisfaction.  Nets  many  of 
our  customers  $1500.00  an  acre. 
Beautiful  color,  and  a  flavor  you 
can’t  forget.  17  to  35  fill  a  quart. 
Resists  drought.  Bears  early  and 
late.  Many  growers  will  discard 
all  other  kinds.  We  also  save  you 
money  on  the  most  thrifty  and 
profitable  varieties  of  Strawberry, 
Grape,  Raspberry,  Blackberry 
and  Dewberry  plants.  Grown  in  the 
famous  Michigan  Fruit  Belt.  Packed  to 
reach  you  fresh  and  vigorous.  Wo  ship 
direct  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 
Special  rates  if  you  order  now._  Our 
liberal  guarantee  and  long  experi¬ 
ence  protect  you.  Prepare  now,  ana 
you  will  reap  big  profits  next  year 
from  the  growing  demand  for  good 
berries.  Our  valuable  catnlog.with 
color  illustrations,  tells  the  whole 
story.  Write  for  your  copy  tonight. 

Stevensvillo  Nurseries, 

Box  64  Stevensville,  Mich. 


For  More  Berry  MoneJ 


Knieht’s  Guide 

to  Small  Fruits- 


Is  the  book  that  has  brought  success 
to  hundreds  of  berry  growers  and  will 
just  as  surely  bring  success  to  you.  On 
the  inside  front  cover  is  described  a 
garden  of  the  finest  strawberries 
grown.  It  costs  but  $6  and 
should  easily  produce  $150 
worth  of  fruit  next  season, , 


Sent  Free 


0^8 

6u' 


Vf> 


Just  put  your  name  and 
address  on  a  post  card  and 
this  valuable  book,  describ¬ 
ing  the  best  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  grapes,  etc.,  will 
come  to  you  postpaid.  Write  today  to 

David  Knight  &  Son 

Box  80  Sawyer,  Michigan 


BERRY  PLANTS 

Strawberry  plants,  earliest,  latest,  largest,*  most 
productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  Raspberry, 
blackberry,  dewberry,  Loganberry,  gooseberry, 
currant,  grape  plants. 

VEGETABLE  ROOTS 


Asparagus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  hop,  sage,  mint 
roots. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage,  cauliflower,  beet,  celery,  onion,  egg  plant, 
pepper,  tomato,  lettuce,  parsley,  sweet  potato  plants. 


FLOWER  PLANTS  &  BULBS 


Delphinium,  hollyhock,  Canterbury  bells,  foxglove, 
Sweet  William,  phlox,  poppy  and  other  perennial 
flower  plants;  aster,  pansy,  salvia,  snapdragon, 
verbena,  zinnia,  strawflower,  begonia,  geranium 
and  other  annual  flower  plants;  dahlia,  canna. 
gladiolus,  peony,  iris,  bulbs;  roses,  shrubs. 

Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Hampton  Bay*,  N.  Y. 


Michigan  New  Ground 


r  Berry  Plants  —  The  kind  Bald- 
,  win  grows  on  his  Big  Berry  Plant’ 
Farms  have  deep,  heavy  roots  —  are\ 
hardy  and  healthy.  They  start  theirV 
growth  quickly ,  produce  largest  fruit  crop. ' 

IT’S  READY  FOR  YOU. 

Baldwin’s  Big  Berry  Plant  Bookwilll 
)  be  sent  on  request.  It’s  a  down  to-l 
date  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide.  | 
beautifully  illustrated,  chock] 
.full  of  useful  information  on/ 
J\  best  ways  of  growing  Straw-  i 
-  IV berries  and  other  small  fruits./ 

SmdU  vn |Our  plants  all  freshly  dug  to  A 
J'wV,  1 1  fill  your  orders.  Scientific-  A 
trinally  packed  for  safe  ship-  «< 
Iment.  Write  tonight— 

’  get  our  book  and  start  right. 


'ty. 

iMlVhfo  $>1 


O.A.  D.  BALDWIN 
R.  R.  $5 
Brtdgm&a,  Mich. 


cIhs  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


(Super-Standard  Strain) 

Days  to  maturity,  130.  This  stock,  the  culmination  of  fifteen  years’  work,  represents 
our  highest  attainment  as  seedsmen.  It  will  prove  invaluable  in  all  intensive  operations 
whether  under  glass  or  in  the  field.  This  is  the  first  year  of  distribution  of  this  strain 

Stokes  Super  Standard  Bonny  Best  is  a  remarkable  selection  made  frpm  a  crop  which  was 
officially  recognized  as  one  of  the  heaviest  yielding  fields  in  New  Jersey  this  past  season  The 


individual  specimens  were  gathered  only  from  healthy,  productive  hills  bearing  large  earlv 
fruits,  some  crown-set  and  some  branch-set  to  combine  earliness  and  yield.  Before  thev  were 
finally  passed  they  were  individually  cut  by  hand  and  examined  for  inside  color  soliditv 
and  freedom  from  disease.  ’  J 

We  have  concentrated  our  very  best  efforts  on  this  Super-Standard  Bonny  Best  We 
are  confident  that  it  will  make  a  good  account  of  itself  after  it  leaves  Windermoor  Farm 
“Blood  tells’’  and  we  know  its  ancestry,  for  it  is  our  own  child.  The  germination  is  «s ct' 
Price,  large  pkt.,  .$1.00;  %  oz.,  $3.00;  oz.,  $5.00.  Delivered.  0,1  ,s 


There  are  two  other  strains  of  Bonny  Best  Tomato  listed  in  Stokes  1923 
catalog,  viz.,  the  Standard  Strain,  price  $5.00  per  pound,  and  the  (’amp- 
bell  Strain,  $4.00  per  pound,  delivered.  This  catalog  will  be  sent  oromntlv 
on  request  to  all  readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  *  *  J 

STOKES  SEED  FARMS  COMPANY,  Growers 

Windermoor  Farm,  Moorestown.  New  Jersey  ( Home  of  the  Bonny  Best  Tomato) 
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Olds*  Seeds 


•9*3 

MAULE 

SEED 

BOOK 

S  emir 

FREE 


SendTodcuj 
for  yourcopy 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2153  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


GOLD  MEDALS  AWARDED 

TAPES! 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 

Hoffman-CorrTape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LION  MILLS 


Earlier  Than  You  Ever 
Had  Before 

Hundreds  of  Market 
Gardeners  are  more 
than  doubling  their 
profits  by  using  my 
wonderful  Plant  Forc¬ 
ing  devices.  Don’t  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  garden  like  the 
other  fellow — beat  him  to  it. 
No  matter  how  backward 
the  spring,  it’s  easy  with 

THE  BALL  SEED  AND  PLANT  FORCER 

Send  for  my  Beautiful  BOOK  FREE.  It  tells  you 
how  you  can  have  a  garden,  with  flowers  in  full 
bloom  and  vegetables  for  your  table,  amonthearlier 
than  you  ever  had  before  Just  drop  me  a  post  card 
and  I'll  send  you  your'copy  by  return  mail. 

THE  BALL  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Glenside,  Pa. 


Known  for  Reliability  35  years.  WeV 
specializein  Field  Seeds.  Our  Clover,  Timo-1 
thy  and  Alfalfa  are  standards  for  purity,! 
hardiness  and  high  germination.  I 

Wisconsinstandsfirstin  Pedigreed  Grains.l 
W e  offer  Pedigree  Nos.  1 , 5  and  7  Oats,  Pedigree 
Barley,  Wheat  and  Rye,  Wisconsin  grown  Seed 
Corn,  Nos.  12,  7 ,  8  and  25,  Cold  Resistantand 
Murdock.  ' 

Full  line  of  Dependable  Carden 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants, 
Poultry  Supplies. 

" Olds *  Catalog 
Tells  the  Truth •• 

Writeforacopyatonce.  Askforfreel 
samples  Field  Seeds  interested  in., 

L.  L.  Olds  Seed  Company  J 

Drawer  7  8  Madison,  Wis^ 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Hardy  Northern  grown  plants.  Direct  from  the  growers 
Right  from  the  heart  of  the  berry  section  of  the  State. 
Buy  direct  and  save  middleman’s  profit.  Get  fresh  dug 
plants  at  grower’s  prices.  Ten  best  varieties.  Our  slogan. 
—HONESTY,  QCLI.ITY  ANI»  lltLUBH.ITY.  Catalogue  free. 

HEYWOCD  &  KLIMOV lUi  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


STOKES  BONNY  BEST  TOMATO 


HAVE  SOMETHING  TO  HARVEST 
WHEN  HARVEST  TIME  COMES 


Northern-erown  seeds.  Selected  with  ex¬ 
treme  care.  Produce  unusually  well.  Are 
reasonably  priced,  too.  Try  them  this 
season.  We  make  it  easy  for  you  in  our 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 

ON  SEEDS  IN  PACKETS  and  OUNCES  * 

$1.25  worth  for  $1.00;  $2.50  worth  for  $2.00 

$7.00  worth  for  $5.00 — or  if  you  wish,  in¬ 
stead  of  extra  seeds,  with  each  dollar’s 
worth  of  seeds,  we  will  give 

6  CINNAMON  BULBS 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

These  bulbs  develop  into  beautiful,  fragrant 
climbers.  Select  your  seed  selections  from 
our  select  list  in  our  1933  CATALOG, 

Write  for  YOUR  free  copy  today 

•NOTE — Special  offer  does  NOT  apply  to 
seeds  in  BULK. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

Established.  1858  •  Portland,  Maine 


Distinguishing  Varieties  by  Leaves 

Last  year  we  described  the  proposed 
method  of  distinguishing  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples  by  the  shape  and  general  appearance 
of  their  leaves.  This  method  has  been 
worked  out  by  Prof.  J.  It.  Shaw  of  the 
Massachusetts  Experiment  Station.  aVid 
is  well  described  in  Bulletin  No.  208  of 
that  station.  The  theory  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  apple  trees  produce  leaves  which 
are  just  as  fixed  in  their  characteristics 
as  are  the  fruit.  Most  of  us  can  easily 


hi  7 


Ben  Davis 


tell  a  Ben  Davis  from  a  Roxbury  Russet 
at  a  single  glance.  If  we  were  to  examine 
the  leaves  closely  we  should  find  that  they 
also  are  definite  iu  shape  and  appearance. 
With  a  little  study  we  are  able  to  separ¬ 
ate  the  trees  by  their  leaves  as  easily  as 
we  do  the  fruit. 

To  illustrate  this  we  give  herewith  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  leaf  from  Russet  and  another 
from  Ben  Davis,  both  taken  from  this 
bulletin.  This  shows  clearly  how  this 


The  finest  that  skill  and  science  can  produce  direct 
from  our  upland  nurseries  to  you  at  growers’  prices. 


70% 


of  our  business  comes  from  old  customers;  we  give  them  satisfactory  stock  and 
0  service — that’s  the  answer.  After  a  man  lias  once  had  our  trees — he  knows  lie  will 
get  wliat  he  wants  if  he  orders  from  us,  and  be  knows 

Maloney  sells  nt  cost  of  production,  plus  one  profit,  so  tlie  price  will  lie  right. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  started  iu  the  fruit  business — acre  for  acre — an  orchard  pays  much 
better  than  any  other  crop.  But  start  right.  Get  absolutely  healthy  true  to  name  stock. 

We  know  the  varieties  sent  you  are  just  what  you  order,  because  they  are  raised,  packed 
and  shipped  under  our  personal  supervision.  That’s  why  in  3b  years  we  have  built  up  the 
largest  nurseries  in  New  York  State.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  catalog  and  start 
your  orchard  right.  Send  for  our  big,  free  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalog.  It  explains 
wliy  we  can  sell  better  trees  for  less  than  one-half  the  price  you  can  purchase  them  from 
any  agent.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  orders  for  over  $7.50.  Send  for  Free  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  51  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y.  We  are  responsible ; 

Dansville’s  Pioneer  Nurseriea  look  up  our  rating.* 


Green  Mountain  Certified  SEED  POTATOES  sa°l? 

Grown  under  State  Inspection.  Write  for  spring 
delivery  prices.  G.  T.  CARTER.  Marathon,  Cortland  Co., N.Y. 

pnTATnPq  Carman, Cobbler. Mountain, Ohio. Queen. Hose, 

I  U  I  H  1  ULO  Kussett,  Swiftsure.  Others  C.  FORD,  Fishers, N.T. 

COBBLER— Second  Crop  Seed  Potatoes 
Bright,  clean.  Bull  nose,  heavy  yielding  strain  seed.  Any 
amount  desired.  3e  lb.  F.  O.  B.  Station.  No  charge 
sacks.  E.  E.  HIRES  -  Elmer,  N.  J. 

sale*  Pedigreed  Second  Crop  Gobbler  Seed  Potatoes 

3  cents  per  pound  F.  O.  B.  Elmer,  N.  J.  Shipped  in  150- 
pound  bags.  Win.  M.  Wheatley,  Grower,  Elmer,  N.  J. 

For  Sale  Golden  Orange  Flint  Seed  Corn 

•2.25  bushel.  Mammoth  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent,  for  en¬ 
silage,  92.  Samples  free.  HARRY  VAIL,  Marwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Dewberry &Straw- 
berry  plants.  Cal.  Privet,  Sweet  Potato  seed,  Asparagus 
roots,  vegetable  seed.  Cat.  free.  M.  H  BONGO.  Vinelmd,  N.  J. 

WISCONSIN  SEEDS 

are  everywhere  recognized  as  the  world’s  best.  TXnex- 
celled  for  earliness,  hardiness  and  great  yields.  We  have 
a  complete  line  for  farm  and  Garden.  Write  for  our  free 
catalog.  We  give  seeds  free  with  every  order. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.  Farm  5  Randolph,  Wis. 


Budded  Nut  Trees 

lifie  bearers  of  large,  thin  »helled  nuts.  Catalo* 
free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY.  Box  55,  Rockport,  Indus' 

THE  ONTARIO  RASPBERRY 

(Ask  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  About  It.; 

Biggest  and  best  ever  introduced.  Big  stock  Plants. 
5  Doz,,  5B  ;  100—  59.  Cuthberts,  $2.50—1110.  Straw¬ 
berries,  Howard  17,  $1.  Neverfail  (Everbearing). 
$2.  These  are  two  marvels  of  the  strawberry  world. 
All  Plants  grown  with  liberal  amount  of  Inoculated 
Sulphur  in  Beds,  make*  heavy  Root  system. 

W.  HALBERT  Oxford,  New  York 

Gladiolus  and  Dahlias 

flower  varieties.  W.  H  Toppin,  Mercluntville,  N.  J. 

Glorious  GLADIOLI.  Choice  Blooming  Bulbs 

Thirty  for  $1.  One  hundred  for  $3,  Prepaid.  La¬ 
beled.  Sureto  please.  I  glow  two  hundfed  varieties. 
UPPER  MILL  GARDENS.  JOHN  I.  COLEGROVE.  Sheffield,  Pa. 

Swpfil  Hlnvpr  SbpH  White  or  yellow  biennial.  Inoc- 

oweei  oioYeroeeo  n]ator  for  aifaif!li  sweet  clo¬ 
ver,  soy  beans.  Guaranteed.  Bushel-size  can,  post 
paid.  75c.  E.  E.  BASIL,  sweet  clover  grower,  tatty,  Ohio. 

BERRY  TICKETS’111!1  ■*»«on«rF 

I.  iv  iv  L  iidiYC/IO  printed  cheap 
Samples  free,  Agents  wanted.  T.  M-  JONES,  Gorevilic,  lit 


BEARING  ORCHARD  PROPAGATION 

D„.„L  T _  From  the  best  Con- 

IcJlCn  IfPPS  necticut,  Orchards. 

,'/l 11  Surely  a  finer  lot  of 

peach  trees  and  root  systems  never 
were  grown. 

Dnni.  Bartlett,  Beurre  Bose, 

rear  trees  Kieffer  from  onr  own 

.  4 1  orchards,  where  prop¬ 

ping  is  necessary  each  year  to  carry  the 
fruit.  Are  trees  from  such  orchards— 
dug  with  such  fine  roots — grown  in  a 
hardy  climate — worth  consideration  ? 
Is  the  price  reasonable  ? 

Send  for  our  complete  descriptive  catalogue, 
which  tells  these  things,  and  more  too. 

BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO 
Box  C>  Wallingford,  Conn. 


GOOD  RELIABLE 

Fruit,  shade, ornamental 

AND  EVERGREEN  TREES,  VINES, 
SHRUBBERY,  ROSES,  PERENNIALS 

r  ully  guaranteed.  Direct  from  grower  to 
(lanter.  Peach  Trees,  $15.00  per  100  and 
-free  Transportation.  Write  for  Catalogue 
today.  Thirty  years  in  the  business, 

EAST  ROCHESTER  NURSERIES.  East  Rochester  N  Y 


Clover  and  Grass  Seeds 

All  Seeds  for  Farm  and  Garden 

Eikenberry’s  Guarantee  on  Quality  Make*  You  Safe 

Write  for  samples  and  let  us  quote 
prices.  Ask  for  Descriptive  Cataloe 

THE  EIKENBERRY  BROS.  CO. 

Dept  A,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


Transplanting  Grapevines 

I  am  obliged  to  move  my  grape  arbor 
back  about  six  feet.  Can  you  suggest 
when  and  how  to  remove  my  plants? 

Seaford,  N.  Y.  *  w.  c.  h. 

Medium  aged  grapevines  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  transplanted,  but  the  period  of 
recovery  from  the  operation  occupies 
so  long  a  time  that  is  is  usually 
a  saving  to  set  new  plants  rather 
than  attempt  to  move  the  old  ones. 
Early  Spring,  before  the  frost  leaves 
the  ground,  is  the  best  time  for  the 
transplanting.  With  the  trunk  as  a  cen¬ 
ter,  the  roots  are  severed  at  a  distance 
of  2  or  3  ft.  from  it,  and  to  a  depth  of  1 
ft.  or  more.  If  the  soil  be  frozen  the 
vine  with  a  ball  of  earth  can  be  lifted  and 
Placed  in  the  desired  location  that  has 
been  dug  deep  enough  to  receive  this  bail 
to  the  depth  it  originally  stood.  After  it 
has  been  placed  the  soil  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  compacted.  This  should  be  re¬ 
peated  often  as  the  frost  leaves  the  ground. 
Loose  earth  should  be  thrown  over  the 
surface  to  check  evaporation  from  the 
space  between  the  edges  of  the  opening 
and  the  mass  of  the  ball.  The  vines 
should  be  pruned  very  closely,  and  no 
fruit  allowed  to  develop  the  first  season. 

F.  E.  G. 


of  experience  in  dealing 
direct  with  the  planter. 
Fruit  trees,  berry  plants 
and  grapevines  Send  for  our  Catalog  to¬ 
night.  We  can  save  you  money. 


46  Years 


Established  1877. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES 

Perry,  Ohio 


Roxbury  Russet 


new  system  can  be  used.  It  is  now  being 
employed  iu  a  plan  for  certifying  trees 
in  the  nursery  row.  An  expert  can  go 
to  the  nursery,  examine  the  leaves  of  the 
young  trees,  and  separate  them  accurately 
by  their  leaves  and  label  them  properly. 
We  think  this  method  is  quite  sure  to 
develop  and  prove  very  useful  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  misfit  trees.  We 
think  it  will  pay  every  large  fruit  grower 
to  study  the  system. 


D  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select 
Stock— None  Better— 53 

years  selling  good  seeds  to  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Prices  below 
all  others.  Extra  lot  free  in 
all  orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  S  HUM  WAY,  Rockford,  III. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Sunnyside  Strain  of  Number  Nines,  selected  12 
years.  Two  first  prizes  New  York  State  Fair,  1922. 
Plant  them  to  insure  big  crops  of  smooth  white  po¬ 
tatoes.  Beautifully  illustrated  circular  on  request. 
Also  Green  Mts  and  Cobblers.  1(11, ZY  IlltOS., Sennett,  N  Y. 


Pure  Strain  Brand  Seed  Potatoes 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE  SONS  Established  1889  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


47  Yean  of  Service 


RED  CLOVER 
ALFALFA 

JJWARF  E. 


w 


Car  or  Ton 
Lot* 

Peas,  Tim¬ 
othy,  Crim¬ 
son,  Vetch 


RAPE 

HITE 

CLOVER 

ALSYKE 

lUATURAL 

GRASSES 

English 
rye 

Red 

top 


We  Buy,  Sell 
and  Reclean 

Canary,  Hemp, 
Sunflower,  Bird 
Rape.  Orchard 
Grass,  Ky.  Blue 
Grass,  Sun¬ 
shine,  Moon, 
Venus  Brands 

SEEDS 


CO. 


I.  L.  RADWANER  SEED 

Seed  Merchants 

Office  and  Warehouse,  83  Water  Street,  New  York  City 


PLANT 

SELECTED 

SEEDS 
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cMk  <^w/*ce”Raspbemi 

Stamford.  Conn. 

i0SO  LUTELY  NO  OTHER  RASPBERRIES 


larrn 

OR  FRUITS 


Giant  Everbcaiin? 

Red  Raspberry 


SUPERIOR  in  every  way  to 
any  raspberry  under  culti¬ 
vation;  absolutely  hardy 
everywhere;  free  from  disease; 
most  prolific,  producing  from 
June  until  heavy  frost  continu¬ 
ously,  strong  branches  loaded 
with  immense  clusters  of 
luscious,  meaty,  large  berries, 
of  the  finest  aroma  and  con¬ 
taining  but  few  seeds. 

Awarded  medals  and  certificates 
by  leading  Agricultural  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Societies,  including  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
Horticultural  Society  of  New  York, 
The  American  Institute  of  New 
York,  etc.,  etc. 


Safe  delivery  guaranteed  in  proper  time 
tor  planting  it  ordered  now 
Address  Department  H-18 


The  plants  we  send  out 
average  three  to  four  feet 
in  height.  The  wood  is  at 
least  a  half  inch  thick,  and 
on  the  clump  of  roots, 
several  suckers  may  be 
found.  They  will  bear  fruit 
the  first  season  planted, 
and  they  multiply  tapidly. 


It  is  grown  in 
the  gardens  of 

J.  P.  Morgan 
Glen  Cove,  N.  V. 


Strong  Plants 

$3  for  six.  $5  per  dozen. 
$40  per  hundred. 


P.  S.  Du  Pont 
Wilmington, 
Delaware 

Chas.  M.  Schwab 
Loretto,  Pa. 


John  D. 
Rockefeller, 
Pocantico  Hills, 
N.  Y. 


A 

bundle 

of 

twenty 

five 

plants 


Wm  K. 
Vanderbilt, 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Ford, 
Dearborn, 
Michigan 

and  thousands 
of  others  who 
demand  the 
world's  best. 


The  Woodlot 


White  Spruce  for  Pulpwood 

Pari  I 

Will  you  give  me  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  planting  white  and  yellow  spruce 
and  white  poplar  trees  for  pulpwood?  I 
would  like  to  set  out  about  100  acres  as 
an  investment.  There  is  a  lot  of  cheap 
land  north  of  here  that  is  no  good  for 
anything  else.  How  long  will  it  take  to 
grow  trees  big  enough  for  pulpwood,  and 
how  much  should  it  yield  to  the  acre? 

Whitesboro,  N.  Y.  J.  L.  R. 

White  spruce  is  one  of  the  very  desir¬ 
able  sources  of  pulpwood  from  which  pa¬ 
per  is  manufactured.  Red  spxuce,  which 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  yellow  spruce 
mentioned  in  the  letter,  is  equally  good. 
The  spruce  has  a  long  fiber  and  is  prac- 


spruce  can  be  used  with  equal  assurance 
as  white  spruce. 

In  the  northern  part  of  New  York 
State,  especially  on  the  more  rigorous 
soil,  it  would  probably  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  use  white  spruce.  On  well-drained 
but  moist  loam  Norway  spruce  can  be 
used  with  great  satisfaction.  The  trees 
can  be  purchased  from  the  Conservation 
Commission  at  $4  per  thousand  for^  three- 
year-old  transplants.  Such  trees  are  well- 
rooted  stock,  from  5  to  8  in.  high.  The 
order  should  be  sent  to  the  Conservation 
Commission  at  Albany.  The  trees  are 
distributed  during  April  and  the  early 
part  of  May,  or  during  the  early  Fall. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  early  Spring  planting 
is  usually  by  far  the  most  satisfactory. 

The  trees  come  packed  in  hampers  or 


Planting  four-year-old  transplants  of  Norway  spruce  upon  an  abandoned  farm  in 
Otsego  County,  New  York.  The  soil  is  a  heavy  clay  loam,  and  the  field  had_been 
used  as  a  meadow  for  several  years  past.  The  land  was  valued  at  less  than  $5  per 
acre.  The  planting,  including  trees,  transportation,  labor,  etc.,  was  about  $15  per 
acre.  Over  95  per  cent  of  these  trees  were  growing  at  the  end  of  two  years. 


tically  free  of  all  resin,  so  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  in  many  ways  the  standard  source 
of  paper  pulp.  Poplar  is  a  fair  pulp¬ 
wood,  and  is  being  used  to  an  increasing 
amount.  Popple  (as  it  is  often  called) 
does  not  bring  as  good  a  price  as  spruce, 
but  under  management  it  can  be  made 
to  grow  much  more  rapidly.  Satisfactory 
methods  of  artificially  producing  popple 
have  not  proved  highly  satisfactory.  As 
a  result  practically  all  of  the  popple 
which  is  marketed  or  wTill  be  marketed 
for  some  time  to  come  wTill  be  the  result 
of  natural  stands,  or  stands  whose  estab- 


crates.  It  is  usually  very  surprising  to  a 
man  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving  such 
material  to  see  what  a  small  package  a 
matter  of  10,000  trees  will  make.  They 
are  sent  by  express  collect  from  the  near¬ 
est  growing  point.  In  the  case  of  North¬ 
eastern  New  York  this  would  be  Saratoga 
Springs. 

Upon  receiving  a  crate  of  trees  they 
should  be  immediately  opened,  the  roots 
watered,  and  the  bundles  of  trees  heeled 
in  at  some  point  convenient  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  planting  site.  The  planting  should 
be  done  as  quickly  as  possible.  For  ordi- 


A  large  crew  of  woodsmen  planting  small  forest  trees  on  an  abandoned  field  in  the 
Tug  Hill  section  of  the  Adirondacks  in  Oswego  County.  These  trees  were  planted 
in  the  early  Spring.  The  holes  were  dug  with  a  mattock,  and  the  little  trees  set  out 
at  intervals  of  6  ft.  over  the  entire  area.  If  spaced  exactly  0  ft.  apart  it  will 

require  1,210  trees  to  cover  an  acre. 


lishment  has  only  been  slightly  guided  by 
the  hand  of  man.  Spruce,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  grown  and  transplanted  by 
man  with  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  a  very  large 
nursery  at  Saratoga  Springs  and  other 
small  ones  in  Lowville  and  Saranac.  At 
these  places  several  varieties  of  Northern 
forest  trees  are  grown  from  seed.  Among 
these  are  white  spruce  and  Norway 
spruce.  The  white  spruce  is  native  to 
Northeastern  United  States,  especially 
the  Adirondack  section  of  New  York, 
while  Norway  spruce  is  a  native  of 
Northern  Europe.  Norway  spruce  grows 
admirably  in  America  up  to  the  age  of 
50  to  75  years;  thereafter  it  begins  to 
fail  rapidly,  so  that  _  old  stands  are 
scarcely  known  in  this  country.  For 
production  of  pulpwood,  however,  _  50 
years  is  the  outside  limit,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  stands  are  produced  inside  of  30 
years.  Under  such  conditions  Norway 


nary  forest  purposes  the  trees  can  best 
be  set  at  intervals  of  6  ft.  over  the  entire 
area.  Planted  in  rows  6  ft.  apart,  it  will 
take  1,210  to  cover  an  acre  exactly.  The 
cost,  including  trees,  express,  local  trans¬ 
portation  and  labor,  should  average 
around  $12  or  $15  per  acre.  Occasionally 
plantings  are  made  somewhat  cheaper, 
and  sometimes  on  very  hard,  rocky  land, 
or  when  the  labor  is  not  especially  ef¬ 
ficient.  the  cost  will  exceed  this  figure. 
There  is  no  particular  difficulty  in  plant¬ 
ing  the  trees;  the  same  care  that  one 
would  use  in  setting  out  tomato  or  even 
cabbage  plants  will  result  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of'  success  when  setting  out  forest 
trees.  Bulletins  giving  the  details  of  for¬ 
est  planting  can  be  secured  from  the  Con¬ 
servation  Commission  at  Albany,  from 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Ithaca,  as  well  as  from  various 
other  institutions  or  agencies  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  encourage  forestry.  G.  h.  C. 
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FREE  DELIVERY 

TOWNSEND  DELIVERS 
THE  GOODS 


Premier — The  King 
of  All  Early 
Strawberries 


When  ordered  direct  from  this  Ad.  — 
At  List  Price 

We  want  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  order  our  plants  .direct.  And  in  order  to 
save  time  and  lots  of  trouble  to  you  in  looking  up 
transportation  charges  we  have  decided  to  send  all 
plants  prepaid  when  ordered  direct  from  this  ad — at 
prices  quoted  here-in. 

E.  W.  Townsend  established  this  nursery  in  the  year 
1900  and  the  business  has  developed  to  its  present 
size  by  conscientious  service  to  his  customers  and 
furnishing  high  quality  plants.  Strawberry  plants  al¬ 
ways  our  specialty. 

Townsend  plants  have  20  years  of  reputation  be¬ 
hind  them.  They  are  carefully  grown  under  ideal 
soil  conditions,  and  with  the  long  season  of  our  locality 
establish  a  stronger  root  system  than  plants  grown 
in  northern  latitudes. 

The  best  plants  are  always  the  cheapest.  Townsend 
plants  are  known  the  country  over  as  the  standard  of 
productiveness,  hardiness  and  quality.  The  best- as¬ 
surance  that  you  will  receive  hardy,  healthy  plants 
true  to  name  is  the  reputation  of  E.  W.  Townsend  A 
Sons  Nursery  and  a  host  of  satisfied  customers  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  20  years. 


Oui*  1  Premier  (Howard  17),  Ford,  Townsend's  Big  Late— Leaders  in  44  States 

Monev  lYlakerS  1  v?fleAes.  wiil  produce  heavy  crops  every  year  of  large  size  delicious  berries  that  will 

J  JS  j  command  the  highest  prices  on  any  market.  They  cover  the  entire  season  from  early  to  late. 


Dr.  Burrill — A  leading  early  to  mid- 
season — a  great  money  maker.  Mr.  Geo 
Welsh,  Ind.,  writes  he  made  $1815  from 
one  acre  our  Dr.  Burrill.  Mr.  J  H 
Paltz,  Mass.— Made  $2100  off  three-quar¬ 
ters  acre,  says  Townsend  strain  is  the 
best. 

Big  Joe — Known  everywhere  as  one  of 
the  medium  late  heavy  producers  of 
highly  colored  and  fine  quality  extra 
large  berries. 

World’s  Wonder — For  eight  years  has 
gone  unchallenged  as  the  largest  straw¬ 
berry  in  the  world. 

Eaton — Is  being  recommended  very  high¬ 
ly  as  a  medium  late,  large  size,  bright 
red  and  good  quality. 


Pres.  Harding — Is  one  of  the  new  intro¬ 
ductions  of  great  prominence.  Season 
very  late,  large,  productive  and  good 
quality. 

Bushel  Basket— — A  fine  large  size  late 
variety  for  home  use  and  fancy  market. 

Kellogg  s  Delicious — A  midseason  variety 
said  to  be  wonderfully  productive  with 
large  size  berries  holding  the  size  until 
the  last  picking. 

Kellogg’s  Marvel — A  very  late,  extra 
large  bright  red  good  quality  and  produc¬ 
tive,  is  a  fine  hardy  grower. 

Hoisey  Season  extra  early,  large  size 
and  good  quality,  color  bright  red  to  the 
center,  second  choice  to  Premier. 


Lupton — Late,  one  of  the  leading  market 
varieties,  size  large,  bright  red  and  firm. 

Champion,  E.  B. — We  consider  this  the 
best  ever  bearing,  to  date;  size  large, 
exceedingly  productive  and  delicious. 

Perfection,  E.  B, — Very  highly  recom 
mended  in  the  North;  fruit  large,  bright 
red;  a  strong,  hardy  grower;  moderately 
productive. 

Lucky  Boy,  E.  B, — Kspeciall  ,v  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  Northern  States;  fruit 
large,  bright  red,  firm  and  sweet. 

Progressive  E.  B. — Has  been  the  Stand¬ 
ard  ever  bearer  for  years. 


Bigx  Berry  Profits  from  Townsend's 
Choice  High  Grade  Plants 

WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  and  start  you  right  by  selling 
you  a  grade  ot  plants  that  will  produce  from  50%  to  100% 
more  and  better  fruit  than  the  average  strawborrv  plant 
soul.  We  are  plant  growers,  not  dealers.  Every  plant  is 
dug  fresh  tor  your  order  from  our  stock  of  millions,  which 
are  mostly  grown  on  new  land.  All  plants  are  fully  selected 
rhevrnJ" ^t,ne,  in,  °i,r  propagating  fields,  and  again  when 
they  aie  dug  fresh  for  your  order.  Packed  by  or  under  the 
of  one  of  the  Townsend  sons,  and  It  is  seldom 
h* oreach  destination  in  good  order  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  Big  Crops  of  Big  Bed  Berries,  which  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  ready  demand  for. 

A  Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalog 
Mailed  on  Request 


Rural  New- 
Yorker  Garden 

We  want  every 
reader  of  the  R. 
N.-Y.  to  try  this 
Strawberry  Gar- 
d  e  n  ,  on  our 
money-back  guar- 
an  tee— That  if  this 
garden  fails  to 
please  you  w# 
;  will  refund  yonr 
money.  Consist* 
of  the  following: 
100  Premier  (early) 
100  Ford  (Late) 

100  Dr.  Burrill 

(Medium) 
100  Progressive 
„  (E.  B.) 

Special  price,  de¬ 
livered,  only  $5.00 
Order  direct 
from  this  ad. 


Townsends 

Everbearing 

Garden 


For  quick  resalts 
order  this  garden. 
2S0  Townsend's 
everbearing 

plants  set  this 
Spring  will  begin 
to  fruit  in  three 
months  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  the 
snow  flies.  250 
Progressive 
Special  P  re  p  a  i 


_ id 

Price  only  $12.75. 


Order  direct 
from  this  ad. 


Price  List  ot  Townsend’s  Guaranteed  Hardy,  productive,  true  to  name  Strawberry  Plants 
PLANTS  DELIVERED  FREE— WHEN  ORDERED  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD. 


Column  1 

Dr.  Burrill, 
Klondyke, 
Missionary, 

Sen  Dunlap, 


25 

50 

75 

100 

150 

200 

250 

300 

350 

400 

450 

500 

1000 


plants 

plants 

plants 

plants 

plants 

plants 

plants 

plants 

plants 

plants 

plants 

plants 

plants 


Column  3 


Aroma., 

Big  Joe, 

Gibson, 

Gandy, 

Ilaverland, 

Sample, 

M.vers,  No. 


1. 


$  .35 
.55 
.75 
.90 
1.10 
1.40 
1.55 
1.70 
1.90 
2.10 
2.30 
2.50 
5.00  | 


50 

75 

100 

150 

200 

250 

300 

350 

400 

450 

500 

1000 


plants 

plants 

plants 

plants 

plants 

plants 

plants 

plants 

plants 

plants 

plants 

plants 

plants 


>  .40 
.60 
.80 
1.00 

1.25 

1.50 

1.75 
2.00 

2.25 

2.50 

2.75 

3.50 

6.00 


Column  3 

Big  Late 
Collins, 

Glen  Mary 
Howard  17, 

Lady  Cornell, 

Ford, 

Premier, 

Kellogg’s  Big 

Wonder, 
Paul  Jones, 

Wm.  Belt, 

Lupton, 

Stevens  Late 

Champ., 
25  plants  $ 

50  plants 
75  plants 
100  plants 
150  plants 
200  plants 
250  plants 
300  plants 
350  plants 
400  plants 
450  plants 
500  plants 
1000  plants 


.45 

.70 

1.00 

1.25 
1.60 
1.90 
2.20 

2.50 
2.75 
3.00 

3.25 

3.50 
7.00 


Column 

4 

Chesapeake, 

Climax, 

Horsey, 

Ey.  Jersey  Gt., 

Ey  Ozark, 

Kellogg  Prize, 

25  plants 

$  .65 

50  plants 

.85 

75  plants 

1.20 

100  plants 

1.50 

150  plants 

1.75 

200  plants 

2.00 

250  plants 

2.40 

300  plants 

2.75 

350  plants 

3.15 

400  plants 

3.50 

450  plants 

4.00 

500  plants 

4.50 

1000  plants 

8.00 

Column 

6 

Column  6 

Pres 

Harding 

Champion,  E.  B.. 

World’s  Wonder 

Perfection, 

E.  B., 

Bushel  Basket, 

Lucky  Boy, 

E.  B.! 

Eaton, 

Lucky  Strike.  E.B. 

Kellogg  I>eijciotf8, 

Kellogg  Marvel, 

Mascot, 

Progressive, 

E.  B„ 

Superb,  E.  B 

f 

Never  Fail,  E.  B., 

25 

plants 

$  .75 

25 

plants 

$1.50 

50 

plants 

1.00 

50 

plants 

2.00 

75 

plants 

1.50 

75 

plants 

3.00 

100 

plants 

1.75 

100 

plants 

3.50 

150 

plants 

2.15 

150 

plants 

4.80 

200 

plants 

2.50 

200 

plants 

5.00 

250 

plants 

3.00 

250 

plants 

6.00 

300 

plants 

3.50 

300 

plants 

7.00 

350 

plants 

4.00 

350 

plants 

8.00 

400 

plants 

4.50 

400 

plants 

9.00 

450 

plants 

5.00 

450 

plants 

10.00 

500 

plants 

5.50 

500 

plants 

11.00 

1000 

plants 

10.00 

1000 

plants 

20.00 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 


Townsend’s 
Big  Crop 
Strawberry 
Garden 

suitable  for  those 
having  only  a  very 
small  space  10x20 
feet. 

Four  Good 
Standard 
Varieties  : 

25  Dr.  Burrill. 

25  Big  Wonder. 

25  Delicious 
25  Marvel 

SPECIAL  price,  delivered,  all  charges  paid,  for  only  $2.00. 
Y\ill  send  50  plants  of  each  for  only  $3 .,50. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

Premier  and  Big  Late— Best  They  Ever  Saw 


Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
January  3,  '23. 


E.  W.  Townsend  (k  Sons, 

Salisbury,  Md. 

Gents: — 

T,.!y\We-e  '?or.e  than  l>lease<J  with  the  Premier  and  Big 
Late  berries  last  season  which  we  got  from  you.  Everyone 
sa  d  they  never  saw  anything  like  them.  Extra  large  high 

Premier  until8 »e0lr  ‘"f  flrst  t0  th“  a"'<  we  picked 

vIpB  f  "  A",  t}lf’  Gflndy  was  gone.  We  found  Big  Late 
very  beautiful  and  very  fine  in  every  way  and  a  heavv 
yielder.  Enclosed  find  an  order  for  more  plants  and  wish 
mg  you  every  success,  1  am,  yours  truly, 

Morris  Schell. 


Growers  of  High  Grade  Strawberry  Plants ,  Grape  Vines 
and  Other  Small  Fruit  Plants 

25  VINE  STREET  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


Gio  name,  strong,  hardy,  pro- 

uarantee  ructIve,plants»  packed  so  as 

•  ro  reach  you  in  good  grow¬ 

ing  condition  and  to  please  you. 
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ROHRER’S  Sure  pay 

SEEDS 


Clover 
Alsike 
Timothy 
Field  Peas 
Potatoes 


Alfalfa 
Seed  Oats 
Seed  Corn 


and  Garden  Seeds 


1923  Catalogue 
FREE 

Rohrer's  Guaranteed  Seeds  are  the 
best  obtainable— more  productive  and 
hardier.  Specially  selected  for  purity 
and  high  germination. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  request. 
Send  today  for  our  big  1923  Book. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

Bax  2,  Smeketawn,  Lancaster  Ca. ,  Penna 


liirniinm— 

early  MORN  pea 

60  Days  from 

eed  to  Harvest 

80Fbushels.” 

^^viryhomfandmar; 
£ft‘  g^ener  should 

^fieastpne  panting  p 

today.  Qur  1923 

,  _  free 

Wr«f  ,"1 

!lij§§I§3S 

“1"'  &  son 
.  I.H.  Gregnr?  ^1 

15  Elm  St.. 

MarWehead. 

Mas*-  ”  ■* 

Established,  in  me 
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E  giiililiilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii|iiiiiiiiiiiiriiiMliiilliiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii^,i 

(I  Plant  Hart’s  Seeds  ll 


and 


Insure  Your  Success 

SPECIAL  MARKET  GARDENERS’ 
CATALOG . 

Now  Ready— Listing  Many  Specialties 
SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY 


It 


For  the  SMALL  Gardener 

This  Advertisement  is  Worth$1.00  to  You 

Cut  out  and  return  thia  advertisement  to  us 
with  $3.00,  and  we  will  send  you  your  selection 
from  our  Catalog  of  anything  in  Vegetable  or 
Flower  Seeds  as  listed,  up  to  $4.00. 

This  Special  Oiler  Holds  Good  Until  Mar.  17 


E  E 
E  E 


Send,  for  Retail  Catalog  Today 

CHAS.  C.  HART  SEED  CO.  ff 

Wethersiield,  Conn. 

Connecticut  Valley  Seed  Gardens  |l 

:  tiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiitiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiitiimtiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiifi  E 
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YELLOW 

SWEET  CORN 

LISTEN  a  moment  while  I  tell  you  that 
this  is  the  original  strain  of  the  Yellow 
Sweet  Corn  as  grown  by  the  Ordway’s 
in  New  Hampshire  more  than  50 
years  ago.  We  are  free  to  assert  this 
variety  of  sweet  corn  has  met  with  no  im¬ 
provement  except  by  selection  of  seed  and 
proper  cultivation  of  soil.  Many  testi¬ 
monials  verify  our  claim  that  it  is  the  most 
desirable  corn  in  existence,  being  early, 
tender,  juicy  and  extremely  sweet. 

If  you  wish  to  furnish  your  dinner  table 
with  the  best  that  Dame  Nature  affords  just 
plant  the  genuine  seed,  and  the  rest  will 
be  assured. 

Carefully  selected  seed  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

x  lb.  -  -  .20  1  lb.  -  .50 
x  lb.  -  -  .30  6  lbs.  -  $2.50 

Address:  O.  P.  ORDWAY 

SAXONVILLE,  MASS. 


Horticultural  Notes 


The  Professional  Man  and  Fruit  Growing 

Information  Desired. — What  answer 
shall  be  made  to  the  professional  man  who 
requests  advice  regarding  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  fruit  growing?  How  much  capi¬ 
tal  should  he  have  to  establish  an  orchard 
and  bring  it  to  a  bearing  age?  How  long 
will  it  be  until  he  can  give  up  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant  or 
preacher,  and  support  his  family  with  the 


grown  in  the  orchard,  or  some  type  of 
live  stock  kept,  such  as  poultry,  dairy, 
hogs,  or  a  combination  of  cash  crops  and 
animals. 

Area  and  Capital. — The  man  who 
cleared  $1,648.34  from  272  trees  has  trees 
enough  to  occupy  about  eight  acres,  as¬ 
suming  the  trees  were  set  35x35  feet. 
These  were  mature  trees,  though,  scat¬ 
tered  about  on  one  or  more  farms.  To 


work  without  animals.  Of  course  there 
may  be  times  when  it  would  be  more 
economical  to  use  a  team  of  horses,  but 
without  them  the  tractor  would  do  the 
job. 

Many  professional  men  can  make  a 
success  on  a  fruit  farm  and  be  able  to 
devote  their  entire  time  to  the  job.  Suc¬ 
cess  will  depend  upon  the  man  himself, 
his  location,  the  man  who  is  hired  to  run 
the  farm  the  first  few  years,  and  to  the 
type  of  fruit-growing  practiced. 

Connecticut.  s.  p.  hollister. 

The  Hardiest  Begonia 


profits  from  an  orchard?  After  reading 
about  one  apple  grower  who  received 
$2,400  for  the  fruit  from  70  trees,  and 
of  another  who  made  a  profit  of  $1,648.34 
from  272  trees,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  professional  man  asks  the 
questions  mentioned  above.  Perhaps  in 
his  business  he  makes  a  certain  profit, 
and  by  increasing  the  amount  of  business 
many  times  his  profits  likewise  increase. 
Does  the  same  rule  apply  in  the  “fruit 
game?”  There  is  one  factor  which  many 
professional  men  do  not  consider— nature. 
She  smiles  one  day,  and  the  farmer  is 
happy ;  the  next  day  his  whole  harvest 
of  fruit  may  be  ruined  by  hail  or  frost. 
In  spite  of  many  drawbacks  to  the  fruit¬ 
growing  business,  it  is  possible  for  many 
men  to  succeed  ;  not  all,  of  coursh,  for  if 
the  owner  does  not  have  a  natural  liking' 


secure  a  good  living  the  prospective 
grower  should  plan  on  about  25- acres, 
and  from  that  up  to  40  or  50,. shut  too 
large  a  proposition  should  j,npt  be  at¬ 
tempted  at  first.  There  are  many  meth¬ 
ods  used  in  estimating  the  amount  of 

*  *•  ,  '  'J 

capital  needed  to  carry  an  orchard  along 
until  it  becomes  profitable.  One  such 
system  is  given.  Leaving  out  th?  first 
cost  of  the  land,  we  will  -cofisidCr  the 
yearly  cash  expenses  which  inust  be  met: 
Monthly  Swage  of  in&n  on  place,  $50  to 
$100,  depending  iupon  whether  fuel,  milk, 
vegetables,  etc.,  are  furnished.  The  year 
the  oroj^ird-  wa^  seti  there  would  be  the 
first  cost,  of  the  trees,  varying  from  $12 

i  r—  i  .  *  ■  • 

to  $35,  depending  upon  whether  fillers 
were  used  or  not;  cost  of  setting  for 
extra 'labor,  $5  jo  $15;  horse  feed,  $100 
to  $200;  taxes,  ‘  insurance,  etc-.,  $50  to 

'jyytr  :  ..  .• 


There  is  a  large  family  of  distinctive 
and  very  popular  house  or  greenhouse 
plants,  the  several  hundred  species  and 
varieties  of  which  are  all  strictly  tender, 
with  but  one  exception.  This  single 
species  is  <  .-casionally  advertised  as 
hardy  with  protection,  but  after  my 
rather  surprising  experience  I  would  say 
it  is  the  hardiest  plant  I  know. 

Last  .Spring  a  year  ago  I  obtained  a 
single  plant.  With  the  exception  of  a 
short  piece  of  stem  with  a  few  leaves,  I 
planted  it  in  a  sheltered  spot.  The  cut¬ 
ting  I  put  under  a  small  sash  where  I 
had  some  other  “treasures.”  The ’main 
plant  soon  disappeared  bodily.  A  few 
days  later  a  half-grown  chicken  got  un¬ 
der  the  sash,  and  in  efforts  to  get  out — 
well,  the  result  is  easily  imagined.  (We 
have  no  chickens  now).  I  salvaged 
what  I  could  of  the  other  things,  but 
found  no  trace  of  it,  nor  saw  any  the 
balance  of  the  year ;  in  fact,  forgot  it. 
The  sash  remained  uncovered  through 
the  Winter.  To  my  complete  surprise 
the  following  (last)  Spring,  I  discovered 


This  shows  how  an  otherwise  unsightly  wire  fence  may  be  beautified 

climbing  ornamentals. 


by  the  use  of  climbing  roses  or  other 


for  plant  life,  together  with  hard  work, 
which  go  hand  in  hand,  he  may  not  be 
able  to  “swing  it.” 

Selecting  the  Land. — The  business 
man  who  contemplates  going  into  fruit¬ 
growing  should  have  capital  enough  to 
secure  adequate  land  which  is  so  located 
that  transportation  will  not  he  a  serious 
problem,  and  ‘also  in  a  section  where 
fruit-growing  is  known  to  be  profitable. 
It  is  assured  that  proper  attention  will 
be  given  to  elevation,  soil,  slopes,  etc. 
It  is  more  desirable  to  purchase  a  farm 
in  good  condition,  which  can  be  prepared 
for  orchard  planting  at  slight  expense, 
rather  than  to  buy  cheap  land,  which 
will  be  very  expensive  to  bring  into  pro¬ 
fitable  bearing.  Many  have  made  the 
mistake  of  putting  the  bulk  of  their  sav¬ 
ings  into  cheap  land,  and  then  failed  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  have  the  capital  to 
develop  the  land  as  it  should  have  been 
handled. 

Hired  Labor. — The  man  who  is  now 
in  professional  work  and  desires  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  fruit  orchard  will  of  necessity  have 
to  depend  upon  hired  labor  to  do  the 
work  until  the  orchards  have  reached  the 
stage  when  the  income  is  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  the  owner’s  moving  onto  the  farm. 
The  type  of  man  required  to  handle  a 
proposition  of  thi^  kind  varies  with  the 
owner.  If  no  returns  are  expected  for 
at  least  six  years,  a  part-time  man  may 
be  employed,  hut  if  the  farm  must  be  as 
nearly  self-supporting  as  possible,  a  year- 
round  man  should  be  secured  to  live  on 
the  place.  And  some  system  must  be 
followed  whereby  cash  crops  will  be 


$150.  The  total  from  the  above  items 
amounts  to  $1,125  to  $2,675.  The  c-ost 
the  second  year  would  be  about  the  same, 
except  the  cost  and  setting  of  the  trees. 
If  cash  crops  were  grown  there  would 
be  seed  and  fertilizer  to  purchase,  but  pf 
course  the  expenses  would  be  reduced  by 
the  crops  sold.  Machinery  purchases  have 
not  been  considered  ;  wagons,  plows,  har¬ 
rows  and  small  tools  would  vary  with 
each  proposition.  Many  owners  are  able 
to  make  extra  money  during  the  Winters 
by  using  the  teams  hauling  wood  or 
freight. 

Expenses. — F.  C.  Sears,  in  his  “Pro¬ 
ductive  Orcharding,”  itemizes  the  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  first  five  years  of  an  or¬ 
chard,  totalling  about  $115.  With  our 
present  higher  prices  I  consider  this  fig¬ 
ure  too  low.  M.  C.  Burritt,  in  his 
“Apple  Growing,”  shows  that  by  growing 
cash  crops  in  the  young  orchard,  and 
also  by  using  fillers,  the  cost  per  acre  of 
bringing  the  orchard  to  bearing  age 
varies  from  about  $40  to  $60,  the  total 
cost  without  cash  crops  being  deducted 
being  about  $70  to  $125.  Folger  & 
Thompson,  in  “The  Commercial  Apple 
Industry  of  North  America,”  give  the 
total  cost  of  producing  a  barrel  of  apples 
in  Western  New  York  for  1922  as  $2.62. 

Tractors  or  Teams. — Some  prospec¬ 
tive  fruit  growers  are  considering  doing 
all  of  their  work  with  tractors  and  motor 
trucks,  and  in  this  way  would  not  he 
obliged  to  keep  a  team  over  Winter.  I 
believe  it  is  entirely  possible  for  one  who 
is  favorably  situated  as  to  soil,  lay  of 
the  land,  etc.,  to  do  all  of  his  orchard 


a  single  tiny  leaf  with  a  tiny  root,  which 
quickly  developed  into  a  nice  plant.  Sub¬ 
sequently  three  others  appeared.  How 
is  that  for  hardiness  and  mystery?  I 
am  sure  that  the  cutting  had  not  time  to 
root ;  there  was  only  a  few  inches  of 
stem,  with  two  or  three  leaves. 

The  later  behavior  of  the  plants  may 
furnish  the  explanation.  After  blooming, 
as  cool  weather  approached,  the  plants 
(one  under  glass)  all  noticeably  began 
to  shrink,  and  soon  after  I  found  numer¬ 
ous  small  bulbs  appearing  in  the  axil  of 
each  leaf.  When  about  as  large  as 
Alaska  peas  these  drop  at  a  touch,  and 
are  apparently  all  that  exists  of  the 
plant  during  the  Winter,  as  I  believe  the 
main  root  dies.  It  is  probable  that  in 
my  open  sash  a  few  bulbs  developed  from 
a  section  of  stem  which  had  been  kindly 
buried  by  the  chicken. 

How  many  can  name  this  plant?  It 
grows  possibly  2  ft.  high  and  has  beau¬ 
tiful  flesh-pink  flowers,  held  well  above 
the  foliage.  The  underside  of  the  leaf  is 
almost  blood  red  with  prominent  vein- 
ing,  and  its  name  is  Begonia  Evansiana, 
the  hardy  Begonia.  av.  ay.  av. 

It.  N.-Y. — This  is  an  old  variety  of 
Asiatic  origin,  which  propagates  by  means 
of  little  bulbils  formed  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaf.  It  is  the  hardiest  Begonia,  even 
stauding  a  little  frost,  which  other  Be¬ 
gonias  do  not.  The  little  plants  flower 
the  first  year  from  the  bulbils.  Of  course, 
Washington  is  much  milder  than  New 
York.  This  Begonia  is  little  grown  now. 
though  desirable  for  Summer  bloom  in  the 
greenhouse.  It  was  introduced  to  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  England, 
in  1804,  and  is  native  to  China,  Japan 
and  Java. 


Hypochondriaciial  Patient  (to  doc¬ 
tor)  :  “I’ve  been  reading  this  medical  en¬ 
cyclopedia  hei’e  on  your  waiting-room 
table,  and  I  don’t  think  much  of  it.  Why, 
I’ve  got  several  ailments  that  it  doesn’t 
even  mention.” — Judge. 
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Send  for  the  Book 

Whether  you  order  this  Bargain  Strawberry  garden  or  not, 
do  not  fail  to  send  for  our  New  1923  Strawberry  Book — it  is 
absolutely  FREE  and  postpaid.  Stop  paying  high  prices  for 
Strawberries  to  eat,  can  or  preserve.  Get  our  book  and  see 
how  easy  and  profitable  it  is  to  grow  your  own  big  red  berries.  Just  fill 
out  coupon — or  your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  will  do.  Write 
for  your  copy  today.  It’s  FREE. 


Kellogg’s 

Everbearing  Garden 

This  special  priced  Everbearing  Strawberry  Garden  set 
this  spring  will  give  you  loads  of  big,  delicious,  ripe 
strawberries  this  year  from  mid-summer  right  up  un¬ 
til  heavy  freezing  weather.  Next  year  it  will  yield 
almost  a  continual  crop  of  big  red  beauties  from  early 
June  until  snow  flies.  It  will  supply  your  family  with  strawber¬ 
ries  fresh  from  the  vines  throughout  the  summer  and  fall  —  a 
generous  supply  of  canned  berries,  jam,  preserves  and  jelly  for 
the  winter  and  in  addition,  if  your  family  is  not  too  large,  there 
will  be  a  goodly  quantity  of  big  fancy  berries  left  to  sell  to  your 
neighbors  and  friends.  This  garden  occupies  space  about  20  x  25 
feet  and  consists  of 

200  Progressive 
Everbearing  Plants 

Progressive  is  the  Universal  Everbearer— the  old  reliable  variety 
that  produces  big  crops  in  any  climate  and  all  soils.  The  regular 
list  price  of  this  garden  is  $4.85.  Our  special  reduced  price  only 
$4.35,  delivered.  Just  write  your  name  and  address  in  the  cou¬ 
pon,  enclose  check,  draft  or  money  order  and  garden  will  be 
shipped  to  you  at  planting  time,  all  charges  paid.  We  will  also 
send  you  a  copy  of  our  big  new  strawberry  book  containing 
instructions  for  planting.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time. 


Bo 

You  Like 
Strawberries? 


Strawberries  and  Cream— Strawberry  Shortcake — 
Strawberry  Jam  and  Preserves?  Of  course  you  do . 

Everybody  does . 

Then,  why  not  plant  a  strawberry  garden  of  your  own  this  spring  and 
let  it  yield  enough  big  luscious  berries  fresh  from  the  vines  to  take  care 
of  your  family  needs  and  make  you  a  big  cash  profit  besides? 

Write  today  for  our  big  FREE  Strawberry  Book  and  see  for  yourself  how  thousands 
of  families  are  enjoying  delicious  Kellogg  Strawberries  the  year  ’round  and  many 
are  making  $50.00  to  $150.00  cash  profit  each  year  from  Kellogg  Strawberry  Gardens. 
This  valuable  book  is  written  by  America’s  foremost  strawberry  grower— gives  his 
secrets  of  producing  the  big  crops  and  big  profits.  Beautifully  illustrated  in  colors 
and  describes  fully  the  many  world-famed  varieties  of  KELLOGGS  THORO- 
BRED  PLANTS.  Kellogg  Plants  are  not  just  ordinary  plants.  They  are  the 
result  of  over  40  years  of  scientific  selection  and  breeding — the  heaviest  fruiting  and 
most  profitable  plants  grown,  and  often  produce  as  much  as  2  quarts  of  big  red 
berries  per  plant  in  a  single  season. 

New  $50,000  Everbearer 

This  wonderful  book  also  tells  about  the  most  remarkable  strawberry  ever  brought  out— Kellogg’s  NEW 
$50,000  ROCKHILL  EVERBEARER.  This  new  “wonder  berry”  which  you  have  been  reading  about 
in  the  newspapers  is  the  King  of  all  Everbearers.  Words  fail  to  convey  its  prolific  richness  —  producing 
bigger  berries  than  any  other  everbearer  now  in  existence,  excelling  any  Standard  variety  as  an  early 
summer  producer  and  fruiting  heavily  into  November.  Our  big  FREE  Book  tells  all  about  it — Where  it  came 
from — Who  brought  it — How  long  it  took  to  get  it — Why  it  cost  $50,000 — and  Why  it  was  worth  the  price. 

6  Bargain  Strawberry  Gardens 

Another  very  attractive  feature  in  this  year’s  book  is  the  six  (6)  Special  Strawberry  Gardens  we  are 
offering  at  Bargain  Prices,  among  which  you  will  find  a  famous  Kellogg  Garden  to  fit  every  need  and 
every  pocket  book.  Now  you  can  join  the  thousands  of  families  who  are  picking  Strawberries  from  early 

■■■■■■■■  ■■■!!■■■**  summer  until  the  snow  flies  from  Kellogg's 
R  lH  KELLOGG  CO  ?  Strawberry  Gardens  and  making  big  cash 

Box  2105  -  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  your  big  new  Strawberry  Book,  Free 
and  postpaid.  (Write  plainly  please) 


Name. 


profits  besides.  One  of  these  special  Low 
Price  Gardens  is  shown  here.  It  is  a  real 
bargain  you  should  not  pass.  Order  direct 
from  this  advertisement  and  thus  insure 
getting  yours— they  will  go  fast.  Simply  put 
a  check  mark  in  the  coupon  if  you  want  the  garden— 
enclose  check,  draft  or  money  order  for  the  amount 
and  it  will  be  delivered  right  to  your  door,  all  charges 
prepaid,  at  planting  time. 


Town. 


State 


NOTE:— If  you  wish  to  order  the  Bargain  Strawberry  Garden 
shown  here,  put  a  check  mark  in  the  square  below,  enclose 
check,  draft  or  money  order  and  the  garden  will  be  delivered  to 
you  at  planting  time. 


□ 


Kellogg's  Everbearing  Garden  —  Price  only  $4.35. 


R.  M.  Kellogg  Company 


Box  2105 


Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
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PRAYING  is  easy 

if  you  have  a  HARDEE 

A  HARDIE  Power 
Sprayer  takes  the 
hard  work  out  of 
spraying.  It  requires  no  difficult 
adjustments,  no  long  job  of  tinker¬ 
ing  before  it  is  ready  to  run.  It  is 
light-running,  sturdy,  and  power¬ 
ful.  It  is  easy  to  handle  in  the 
orchard.  It  throws  a  big  cloud  of 
spray  that  penetrates  the  foliage 
and  gets  to  every  twig  and  bud. 

Hardie  power  Sprayers  are  made 
in  capacities  from  3/2  to  15  gallons 
a  minute  at  pressures  varying 
from  200  to  400  pounds. 

If  only  a  few  trees  are  to  be 
sprayed,  Hardie  hand  pumps  do 
the  work  effectively,  are  easy  to 
operate,  and  work  for  years  with¬ 
out  repair  costs. 

Write  for  the  complete  Hardie 
catalogue  showing  forty  styles 
and  sizes,  both  power  and  hand 
— one  for  every  spraying  need.  - 

HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Manufacturers  of  Hand  and  Power  Sprayers 
HUDSON  MICHIGAN 


“BROOKLYN 
BRAND ” 

COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99>^%  pure,  for  spraying,  and 
insecticide  purposes. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  FLOUR  SULPHUR,  99lA%  pure)  for  dusting 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure . )  purposes. 

Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda  and  Crude  Saltpetre. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  list 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  a 
Account D 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

R  aaL  The  Rusal  New-Yokker 

**  “  ”  333  west  3Cth  Street,  New  York 


“More  Potatoes’* 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEY8TONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 

any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate,  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc. 
A.  J.  PLATT,  MFH. 
BOX  23  STERLING.  ILL. 


If*  > 

THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

\- 

rf Si' 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has 
some  oi'  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 

Man’s  popular  sketches  —  philos¬ 
ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Story  of  the  Wealthy  Apple 

ABOUT  I860  a  pioneer  at  Excelsior,  Minn.,  found  himself  in  dire 
straits.  His  possessions  consisted  of  but  one  cow,  several  chickens, 
eight  dollars,  and  a  large  family,  with  the  severe  Winter  of  that  country 
rapidly  approaching.  He  had  come  to  this  region  for  his  health  in  1853 
from  Clinton,  Ill.  Previous  to  that  he  had  lived  in  Champaign  County,  O., 
the  place  of  his  birth.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Minnesota  he  had 
set  out  30  varieties  of  apple  trees,  a  collection  of  plums,  pears  and  cher¬ 
ries,  besides  planting  a  bushel  of  apple  seed  and  a  peck  of  peach  seed.  At 
the  end  of  10  years  the  hard  Winters  of  the  region  had  killed  every  seed¬ 
ling  but  one,  a  crab,  and  left  him  in  the  condition  described. 

The  story  runs  that  an  invisible  being  appeared  to  him  and  told  him 
to  send  his  eight  dollars  to  a  certain  address  in  Maine  for  apple  seed. 
He  had  but  one  suit  of  clothes,  and  that  was  in  wretched  condition,  but 
be  took  two  vests  and  sewed  them  together  to  make  a  coat,  and  supplied 
sleeves  to  this  makeshift  garment  by  cutting  off  the  legs  from  an  old  pair 
of  trousers.  In  lieu  of  shoes,  he  swathed  his  feet  in  gunny  sacks.  And 
so  this  persevering  horticulturist  planted  with  faith  the  seed  of  the 
Cherry  Crab  that  he  purchased  from  Albert  Emerson  of  Bangor,  Me., 
with  the  last  of  the  -wealth  that  he  possessed.  The  world  has  ever  sung 
the  praises  of  Peter  M.  Gideon,  the  originator  of  a  famous  apple,  for 
from  one  of  these  seeds  sprang  the  tree  destined  to  be  named  “Wealthy.” 

The  feat  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  one  considers  that  Minne¬ 
sota  is  far  from  being  a  horticulturist’s  paradise.  The  sweet 
cherry,  the  European  plum,  the  peach,  the  better  pears  and  apples  are  not 
hardy  enough  to  stand  the  rigors  of  the  region,  and  the  sour  cherry  fruits 
but  occasionally.  In  other  words,  there  was  not  much  encouragement 
and  very  little  reason  for  the  enthusiasm  and  determination  that  Peter 
Gideon  showed.  Perhaps  there  was  a  bit  of  irony  in  the  name  that  he 
gave  to  his  new  creation. 

To  the  Northern  regions  which  must  subsist  upon  crabapples  and 
the  tough,  coarse  flesh  of  the  Russian  sorts — such  as  Hibernal,  An¬ 
tonov  ka,  Titovka,  Malinda,  and  related  kinds,  the  Wealthy  is  the  queen 
of  the  king  of  fruits.  It  is  a  beautiful  apple,  striped  and  splashed  as  it 
is  with  attractive  red,  sometimes  almost  brilliant,  and  with  its  regular, 
symmetrical,  round-conic  outline,  somewhat  flattened  at  the  base.  One  of 
its  chief  characteristics  is  the  smooth,  abrupt,  moderately  deep  basiu, 
quite  distinct  from  the  more  narrow  and  pinched  basin  of  the  Wolf  River, 
for  which  it  has  been  unintentionally  sold  to  some  extent.  The  flesh  is 
whitish,  very  juicy,  crisp,  tender,  with  an  agreeable  sprightly  flavor.  The 
quality  is  good  to  very  good.  Its  season  is  September  or  October,  although 
it  may  be  kept  until  January  in  cold  storage.  Unfortunately  it  does  not 
hold  up  as  well  as  later  sorts,  and  this,  combined  with  the  over-planting 
to  which  it  has  been  subject,  has  made  it  a  drug  on  many  markets. 

But  it  is  the  tree  that  has  made  the  Wealthy  one  of  the  favorite  sorts. 
Because  it  is  hardy,  it  is  planted  extensively  in  the  colder  regions;  and 
because  it  is  a  vigorous  grower  when  young,  yet  slower  as  it  reaches 
maturity,  and  because  it  comes  into  bearing  early,  it  is  planted  in  other 
regions  as  a  filler. 

Among  the  faults  of  the  Wealthy  is  its  tendency  to  overbear  and 
become  an  alternate  bearer.  Wlien  mature  it  often  produces  small  and 
inferior  fruit.  Recent  work  has  indicated,  however,  that  proper  thinning, 
pruning  and  fertilizing  tends  to  overcome  these  troubles.  Now  that  the 
boom  attendant  upon  the  advent  of  this  rather  recent  variety  is  past,  we 
may  look  for  a  steadying  market,  while  in  the  Northern  countries  the 
name  of  Peter  Gideon  will  be  known  for  generations  to  come.  h.  b.  t. 


Strawberries  in  Florida 

Our  readers  have  long  been  interested 
in  the  strawberry  culture  of  D.  L.  Hart¬ 
man  of  Florida.  We  have  had  several 
statements  about  it.  Last  Fall  Mr.  Hart¬ 
man  planted  176, 000  strawberry  plants, 
all  by  hand.  Of  course,  he  did  not  do  it 
all  himself,  but  we  think  he  handled  a 
majority  of  them.  They  covered  about 
1(1  acres. 

Strawberry-growing  iu  Florida  is  very 
different  from  the  way  we  do  it  in  New 
Jersey.  We  plant  in  Spring  and  then  have 
a  full  season  of  fighting  runners  and 
weeds,  and  a  Winter  under  a  mulch,  be¬ 
fore  we  can  hope  for  a  crop.  Hartman 
sets  out  his  parent  plants  iu  the  Spring 
and  works  them  through  the  Summer  to 
produce — not  berries,  but  as  many  runner 
plants  as  possible.  The  ground  is  fully 
prepared — made  rich  and  fine  and  level, 
and  then,  in  October,  these  runner  plants 
are  set  out  in  beds  1  ft.  each  way.  There 
is  space  between  the  beds  for  the  pickers 
to  stand.  In  the  genial  climate  of  Florida 
these  runner  plants  lose  no  time  getting 
ready,  as  they  do  in  the  North.  By  Jan¬ 
uary  they  have  begun  to  ripen  fruit,  and 
they  keep  it  up  until  April  or  May.  Many 
of  you  have  grown  the  so-called  “ever- 
bearing”  varieties.  You  know  how  you 
set  out  the  plants  in  April  or  May,  aud  in 
July  or  August  are  picking  berries.  Well, 
most  of  our  Northern  varieties  seem  to 
act  that  way  in  Florida.  But  the  climate 
is  treacherous  as  well  as  genial,  and  these 
plants  have  a  race  with  the  frost.  When 
they'  dodge  the  frost  and  get  their  big  red 
berries  in  ahead  of  him,  the  grower 
dreams  of  an  European  trip.  When  frost 


gets  them,  as  it  often  does,  the  grower 
tightens  up  his  belt  and  resigns  himself  to 
a  season  of  cow  peas,  barn  and  home 
work.  For  while  the  Jerseyman  puts  his 
berry  plants  to  bed  and  asleep  from  No¬ 
vember  till  March,  the  Florida  man  routs 
them  out  of  bed  aud  makes  them  work 
through  the  season. 

Hartman  says  he  expected  only  a  me- 
diuum  crop  this  year,  but  it  is  rushing 
upon  him  so  fast  that  all  his  skill  as  a 
salesman  will  be  needed  to  dispose  of  the 
berries.  On  Feb.  2  he  sold  over.  1,600 
qts.  at  40c  wholesale.  On  Saturday  the 
full  picking  ran  to  3,000  qts.,  and  it  will 
keep  growing. 

Hartman  sent  us  a  couple  of  quarts 
early  iu  February.  A  few  hours  after 
they  were  picked  these  berries  were  in 
the  icebox  of  a  Pullman  dining  car,  speed¬ 
ing  north.  At  New  York  a  passenger 
took  them  in  hand,  and  as  he  stepped  off 
the  train  gave  them  to  us.  This  delivery 
of  fresh  berries  was  nearly  as  remarkable 
as  their  production.  The  fruit  was  per¬ 
fectly  sound  and  sweet.  They  were  as  fra¬ 
grant  as  a  bouquet,  as  red  as  blood,  and 
many  of  them  as  large  as  Astrachan  ap¬ 
ples.  Hartman  fully  deserves  success- — 
and  it  is  coming  to  him. 


At  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  following  sugges¬ 
tions  that  a  cow  and  a  pig  be  placed  in 
the  Municipal  Zoo,  because  many  St. 
Louis  children  have  never  seen  either. 
Superintendent  of  Instruction  Maddox 
instituted  a  poll  of  sixth-grade  pupils. 
He  has  announced  that  of  5,376  children 
questioned,  40  per  cent  had  never  seen 
a  sheep,  and  17  per  cent  had  never  looked 
upon  a  pig.  Twelve  children  out  of  every 
hundred  had  never  seen  a  cow. 
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For  Lighting 


has  added  comfort,  health,  and  hap¬ 
piness  to  over  398,000  farm  homes 


For  Ironing 


Discovered  31  years  ago.  An 
easy,  simple  way  to  light  and  cook  with 
gas  made  right  at  home  on  the  farm. 
Gas  for  lighting — for  cooking — for  iron¬ 
ing — for  water  heating — on  tap  24  hours 
a  day.  No  machinery  to  run,  no  expe¬ 
rience  needed. 

Union  Carbide  was  the  discovery — 
made  from  limestone  and  coke,  it  looks 
like  crushed  stone.  A  little  mixed  with 
plain,  ordinary  water  makes  Carbide 
Gas,  which  gives  the  most  beautiful  and 
restful  light  known  to  science,  as  well  as 
the  hottest  flame  for  cooking  or  water 
heating. 

It  remained  for  the  Colt  ‘Carbide 
“Gas  Well”  to  make  this  gas  automati¬ 
cally.  For  23  years  the  Colt  plant  has 
been  making  Union  Carbide  Gas  on 
thousands  of  farms  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  in  many  countries  through¬ 
out  the  world.  The  Colt  “Gas  Well” 
requires  no  experience  to  operate — it 
does  all  the  work  itself — there  is  nothing 
to  get  out  of  order. 

Just  think  of  it!  Light  wherever  you 


want  it;  no  matches  required,  just  a 
twist  of  the  fingers.  No  more  messy  oil 
lamps  or  lanterns.  No  more  of  that 
groping  around  in  the  dark.  And  you 
can  boil  water  in  a  few  minutes,  or  cook 
a  meal  in  the  time  it  takes  to  heat  up 
the  wood  or  coal  stove.  No  ashes,  no 
dirt,  no  waste.  You  owe  this  comfort  to 
yourself  and  family. 

The  Colt  “Gas  Well  ”  will  make  your 
home  stand  out  in  the  community.  It 
will  make  your  place  more  valuable, 
more  cheerful,  just  what  you  have  been 
wishing  for  all  your  life.  And  Carbide 
is  eaily  obtainable  from  convenient 
Union  Carbide  warehouses  at  factory 
prices. 

No  Money  Down — 

Take  a  Year  to  Pay 

You  will  want  this  Colt  “Gas  Well” 
when  you  know  how  easily  it  is  installed, 
and  how  reasonable  is  its  cost.  Get  all 
the  facts — mail  the  coupon  below — it 
will  bring  you  a  wonderful,  amazing 
story.  Send  it  today — NOW. 


For  Barn  Lighting 


COLT  COMPANY 


DEPT.  A-10 

30  EAST  42d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Carbide 
Lighting-and-Cooking  Plants  in  the  IVorld 


K 


_Or  / 
07 


/ 


/ 


ESTABLISHED  1891 


Bright  Lights  for  Making  Hens  Lay  More  Eggs 


/  J.  B.  COLT 
COMPANY 

G/ 

*/ 

.S'/  Please  supply  me  with- 
^ V  out  obligation,  full  facta  on 

/  the  Colt  Lighting  and  Cooking 
/  System. 


Dept.  A-10 
30  East  4  2d  Street, 
New  York 
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lyrox  gets  Top  Irices 

/GARDEN 


TRUCK 


A  BOOK 

You  Cannot  Buy 
Now  Free  to  You 

An  unbiased,  authorita¬ 
tive  discussion  of  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases 
and  how  to  control  them. 
Admits  that  Pyrox  is  not 
a  cure-all,  and  lets  users 
tell  you  in  their  own 
words  how  Pyrox  saves 
them  time  and  money. 
You  won't  have  the  lat¬ 
est  spraying  data  until 
you  get  this  finely  il¬ 
lustrated,  authoritative 
hand-book. 

Send  for  it  to-day 


IT  gives  you  finer  looking 
vegetables,  larger  and 
smoother  fruits — and  more 
of  them.  This  is  what 
Pyrox  will  give  you  as  sure 
as  little  apples  are  green. 

For  twenty-four  years 
Pyrox  has  been  killing  bugs 
and  controlling  blights.  It  also  invigorates  the 
plants  so  that  they  grow  and  produce  over  a  longer 
period.  For  this  reason  alone  it  will  pay  you  to  use 
Pyrox.  You  get  this  triple  benefit  at  one  time- 
and-labor  cost  for  spraying. 

You  buy  Pyrox  as  a  smooth,  firm  paste — a 
chemical  blend  of  a  powerful  fungicide  and  a 
deadly  poison.  Poison  is  even  stronger  than  U.  S. 
standard  requirements.  Extra  high  copper  con¬ 
tent.  Pyrox  mixes  easily  in  water;  sprays  in  fog¬ 
like  mist  through  finest  nozzles;  sticks  like  paint 
on  the  foliage.  Fine  for  HOME  GARDENS,  small 
fruits,  roses,  etc.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  to 
our  nearest  office. 

We  also  make  Arsenate  of  Lead ,  Calcium  Arsenate, 

Bodo,  Paradichlorobenzene ,  and  Paris  Green . 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY 
49  Chambers  Street,  New  York 
111  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

lyrox 

the  powerful  triple-duty  spray 


CHEAP  FEED 

from  your  own  land 

THE  most  economical  cattle  feed  is  that  raised  on  your  farm  provid- 
ing  you  get  good  yields  per  acre.  One  ton  of  alfalfa  or  clover  is  worth 
two  tons  of  common  hay  as  a  milk  producer.  When  preparing  fields  for 
grain,  harrow  in  one  to  two  tons  per  acre  of  SOLVAY  and  sow  alfalfa  or 
clover.  The  feed  bills  you  save  will  pay  for  theSOLVAY  many  times  over. 


Write  for 
FREE 
booklet . 

It  tell*  all 
about  lime. 


pULVERIZed' 

LIMESTONE 


THE 

SOLVAY 

PROCESS 

COMPANY 

Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 


The  Future  of  Eastern  Grape  growing 

Part  I. 

Farm  Conditions. — It  is  well  at  inter¬ 
vals  between  harvests  to  take  inventory 
of  one’s  business  prospects,  whether  it  be 
in  industrial  lines  or  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits.  It  requires  but  little  figuring  to 
bring  out  the  fact  that  while  business  in 
general  has  had  a  very  prosperous  year 
the  past  season,  judging  by  the  stock 
dividends  under  distribution,  the  farmer 
by  and  large  has  not  been  so  fortunate. 
Aside  from  a  very  few  specialized  crops, 
farm  products  of  the  past  season  have 
barely  paid  the  cost  of  growing.  It  is 
very  natural  for  the  man  engaged  in  any 
enterprise  to  be  on  the  alert  for  any  sug¬ 
gestions  of  methods  or  the  taking  on  of 
new  goods  that  will  increase  his  return. 
In  other  words,  the  progressive  business 
man  cannot  stand  still ;  he  must  increase 
his  sales  with  the  goods  already  being 
handled  or  else  he  must  add  to  his  line. 
This  likewise  holds  true  for  the  farmer. 
But  in  the  past  he  has  not  been  particu¬ 
larly  successful  in  enlarging  his  sales, 
for  there  seems  to  be  surplus  production 
at  the  present  time  for  the  major  portion 
of  his  varied  crops.  In  time  such  con¬ 
ditions  tend  to  adjust  themselves, 
hut  in  the  interim  disaster  is  likely  to 
result,  for  the  farmer,  unlike  the  indus¬ 
trialist  cannot  close  down  his  plant  until 
more  favorable  times. 

Ups  and  Downs. — The  fruit  grower, 
the  stockman,  the  dairyman  and  the 
growers  of  grains  have  all  in  their  turn 
had  their  ups  and  downs.  With  some  it 
has  been  mostly  downs.  With  the  fruit 
farmer  the  pendulum  has  swung  from 
apples  to  pears,  thence  to  peaches  and 
cherries,  with  a  few  plums  thrown  in  in 
the  interims.  Some  have  gone  to  quinces 
and  small  fruits.  In  turn  there  has  fol¬ 
lowed  over-production  or  under-selling, 
and  then  the  peach  orchard  was  pulled 
out  and  apples  went  in,  or  apples  came 
out  and  cherries  were  planted  until  they 
could  no  longer  be  sold  profitably,  then 
out  came  the  cherries.  A  few  years  since 
there  came  a  tremendous  demand  for  Co¬ 
lumbian  berries.  With  the  demand  came 
high  prices.  Columbian  was  planted  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  berries.  Result, 
over-production  of  Columbian  berries, 
with  marked  reduction  in  price  or  no  mar¬ 
ket  at  all.  A  few  years  ago  there  was 
a  call  loud  enough  to  be  .heard  by  many 
for  gooseberries  and  black  currants.  To¬ 
day  the  call  has  died  away  to  a  mere 
whisper. 

Grape  Business  Improving. — But  a 
few  years  ago  the  apple  and  peach  grow¬ 
ers  used  to  look  down  with  compassion 
on  the  New  York  vineyardist,  and  there 
is  no  question  but  that  he  needed  com¬ 
passion,  because  that  is  about  all  he  got; 
but  today  how  different.  From  Kansas 
on  the  west  to  Bong  Island  on  the  east, 
and  from  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  north 
to  Florida,  the  inquiries  pour  in,  “Can¬ 
not  we  grow  grapes  in  our  locality?” 
The  more  venturesome  write :  “I  am 
planning  to  put  out  10  acres  of  Concord,” 
etc.  The  rush  to  grape-growing  much 
resembles  those  to  gold  mining  camps. 
But  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  vine¬ 
yardist  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  one  least  in  a  hurry  to  join 
the  scramble.  Ilis  past  experiences  no 
doubt  account  for  his  slowness  to  grasp 
the  full  significance  of  the  situation. 

Profit  and  Loss. — It  is,  of  course,  true 
that  the  Eastern  grape  grower  made 
some  money  in  1919,  1920  and  1922;  hut 
in  1921  his  loss  was  almost  total.  He 
perhaps  realized  in  that  season  enough 
to  give  him  day  laborer  wages.  That  for 
the  past  few  seasons  the  demand  for 
grapes  has  increased  greatly  cannot  be 
denied.  Likewise  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  crop  of  1922  taxed  to  capacity  the 
markets  of  the  East.  It  may  be  argued 
that  it  will  be  many  years  before  all  grape 
sections  will  have  the  large  tonnages  of 
the  past  season.  The  latter  statement  is 
partially  true,  but  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  already  planted  that  are  yet  to 
come  into  competition  with  the  producing 
acreage.  There  was  not  much  difficulty 
in  moving  the  crop  of  1921  because  of  its 
size,  but  the  per  ton  price  was  not  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  crop.  In  1920  the 
average  selling  price  was  $130  per  ton, 
yet  with  a  fourth  of  that  crop  in  1921  the 
selling  price  was  less  than  $100.  Why 
this  biennial  fluctuation? 

In  years  of  high  production  the  users 
of  grapes  in  quantity  buy  heavily  that 
their  product  may  tide  them  over  in  a  sea¬ 
son  of  low  yields.  As  a  result  the  crops 
of  short  years  find  their  way  largely  into 
other  markets,  i.  e.,  domestic  uses.  That 
the  markets  for  fresh  grapes  are  increas¬ 
ing.  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion-  arises  are  they  increasing  fast 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  new  plant¬ 
ings  that  are  coming  into  bearing. 

Possible  Overproduction.— According 
to  the  figures  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  Western 
States  of  California.  Arizona,  Idaho.  Ore¬ 
gon.  Utah  and  Washington  shipped  in 
1917,  21,378  carloads  of  grapes.  In  1922 
these  same  States,  with  an  acute  car 
shortage,  shipped  51,254  cars.  These 
States  have  planted  and  are  planting 
many  thousand  acres  that  will  swell  the 
shipments  in  later  seasons.  In  1917  the 
States  to  the  east  of  -Nebraska  and  south 
shipped  8.087  cars,  while  in  1922  these 
same  States  shipped  15,221.  The  crop 
in  1917  for  most  of  these  States  vvas 
above  the  average.  But  one  conclusion 
can  be  reached  from  these  statements, 
and  that  is  a  large  part  of  the  increase  is 


This  Power 
Cultivator  is 
Built  for  the 
Gardener 

T’HE  MOTOR  MACULTIVATOR  is  a  true 
4  garden  cultivator,  designed  and  built 
specifically  and  solely  for  work  in  garden- 
crops  of  all  kinds. 

The  patented  Triplex  tool  adjustment  gives 
the  exact  placement  of  tools  that  any  condi¬ 
tion  of  crop  or  soil  may  demand.  With  a 
Motor  Macultivator  it’s  easy  to  get  frequent 
and  thorough  cultivation  so  necessary  to 
satisfactory,  profitable  gardening. 

Powerfully  and  simply  built,  easy  and 
economical  to  operate,  the  Motor  Maculti¬ 
vator  gives  more  for  every  dollar  invested 
in  it  than  can  be  ob- 


THE  MOTOR  MACULTIVATOR  CO. 
1323„Dorr  St. .(Toledo,  Ohio 


==<®F=  MOTOR  •  ’ — - 

MACULTIVATOR 

THE  ORIGINAL  LIGHT  POWER  CULTIVATOR 


Potato  Planter 


OPENS  FURROW,  DROPS  FERTILIZER,  DROPS 
SEED  AND  COVERS  —  ALL  IN  ONE  OPERATION 

MORE  bushels  per  acre 
and  less  cost  per  acre 
result  with  use  of  Eureka 
One-Man  Planters.  This 
double  profit  increase  pays 
for  the  machine  many  times. 
Over  22  years  of  success. 

One  man  and  team  opens  fur¬ 
row,  drops  seed  any  distance  or 
depth,  drops  fertilizer  if  desired, 
covers,  andmarks  next  row.  Fur¬ 
row  opens  and  seed  dropsinplain 
sight.  Better  start,  bigger  yields. 
Operates  in  any  soil. 

Write  today  for  catalogue  de¬ 
scribing  largest  line  of  planters 
made.  Sizes  for  1  and  2  rows, 
with  or  without  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ment.  Special  attachments  for 
unusual  soil  or  field  conditions. 
In  stock  near  you. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 
Box 840  ,  Utica,  N.Y. 


Wonderful  New 
Garden  Machine 

Puts  an  end  to  the  slow,  tiresome, 
back-breaking  work.  Enables  yoi 
to  grow  far  better  gardens. 

BARKER  wtEDER> .mulch eii 


AND  CULTIVATOR 

Simply  push  along  the  rows  (like 
a  lawnmower).  8  blades  revolving  against  under¬ 
ground  knife  destroy  the  weeds  and  in  th«  same 
operation  chop  up  clods  and  crusted  surface  into 
a  level,  moisture -retaining  mulch.  Intensive 
cultivation.  “Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.  ”  A  boy  can 
run  it,  do  more  and  better  work  than  10  men  with 

hoes.  Guards  protect 

leaves.  Shovels  for  deeper  culti¬ 
vation.  Inexpensive.  Used  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  market  gardeners,  experiment 
stations,  town  and  farm  gardeners. 
FREE  BOOK— Tells  how  to  get  the 
[finest  possible  garden  results.  Illustrates, 
describes  BARKER;  gives  prices  de¬ 
livered,  etc.  Write  today  for  this  valu¬ 
able  free  book. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO..  Box  57 
DAVID  CITY,  NEBR. 


rltrZr  A  I 

The  Great  Farm  Builder  a 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V*Bhaped  drainage  or  Ir¬ 
rigation  ditch  or  cleans  ditches  down  to  four  feet  deep. 
Does  labor  of  100  men.  Make  every  acre  pay.  All  eteel. 
Reversible.  Adjustable.  No  cogs  or  levers  to  get  out  | 
fix.  Write  for  free  book  and  our  proposition. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc.  J 
Box  334,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


Free  Catalog  Ln  colors  explains 

°  how  you  can  save 


money  on  harm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

ElectricWheeiCo. 

18  EJn  St. .Quincy,  III. 
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due  to  newer  planting.  With  many  of 
these  States  the  tonnages  were  nearly 
doubled  in  1922.  Other  States  not  covered 
in  the  report  are  slowly  but  surely  get¬ 
ting  started  in  the  industry,  and  while 
it  may  be  some  seasons  before  they. u ill 
produce  a  surplus  sufficient  to  be  sent 
to  the  large  markets,  yet  they  are  in  the 
meantime  lessening  the  shipments  into 
their  localities.  In  1922  the  Niagara 
Peninsula  in  Canada  produced  1,486  car¬ 
loads.  of  which  511  were  shipped  into  the 
States.  This  latter  fact  would  indicate 
that  approximately  900  cars  will  normally 
supply  their  local  needs  and  that  a  sur¬ 
plus  must  be  sold  outside.  Here  also  the 
planting  of  grapes  is  quite  the  thing.  Of 
course,  it  may  be  argued  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  vines  now  being  planted 
will  never  come  to  profitable  production, 
owing  to  neglect  and  the  lack  of  cultural 
knowledge,  but  should* but  one-half  of  the 
vines  already  planted  make  productive 
plants,  the  profitable  marketing  of  the 
Concord  will  be  a  serious  problem.  The 
writer  has  just  heard  of  an  order  running 
into  thousands  of  plants  for  a  Western 
State  that  only  shipped  50  cars  in  1922. 

Improved  Marketing  Conditions.— 
It  will  also  be  argued  that  if  the  market¬ 
ing  methods  are  improved  and  new  mar¬ 
kets  developed,  enough  Concords  will  not 
be  grown  to  supply  them.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  there  is  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  direction,  and  that  many 
tons  may  be  sold  in  markets  that  now  re¬ 
ceive  but  few,  if  any,  shipments;  but 
both  of  these  problems  require  time  to 
work  out.  The  entire  matter  resolves 
itself,  or  ■null,  in  cost  of  production, 
freights  and  quality.  There  is  not  going 
to  be  enough  business  to  go  around  for 
the  grower  of  Concord,  at  least  until  there 
be  a  readjustment  of  marketing.  The 
grower  with  high-priced  land,  large  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  low  yields  must  give 
way  to  the  grower  who  has  less  invested, 
has  higher  production  and  that  which 
follows  low  costs.  Fruit  growers  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  chief  Concord  markets 
have  viewed  the  situation  for  several  sea¬ 
sons  at  close  range,  and  many  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  can  get  the  same  quality 
of  grapes  on  to  the  nearby  markets  at 
less  cost  than  can  the  growers  inland. 
Hence  we  see  and  hear  of  localities  in 
these  situations  planning  to  plant  heavily 
to  Concord.  Under  normal  conditions 
these  men  can  get  their  fruit  to  their  mar¬ 
kets  in  better  condition  than  can  those 
growers  of  Michigan  and  other  distant 
places. 

Shipping  Quality.— If  there  be  one 
factor  that  is  more  potent  in  influencing 
the  Eastern  trade  to  grapes  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  Southwest  is  is  their  con¬ 
dition  on  arrival — quality.  The  varieties 
there  grown  are,  of  course,  firmer  and 
consequently  stand  shipment  much  better 
than  Concord,  but  aside  from  this  they 
present  a  far  better  appearance  in  the 
car  than  do  the  major  portion  of  our 
Eastern  grapes.  The  grower  of  American 
grapes,  if  he  is  to  compete  with  our  West¬ 
ern  friends,  has  got  to  learn  what  to  put 
into  the  package.  Wormy  grapes,  mil¬ 
dewed  grapes  and  unripe  grapes  are  going 
to  hurt  the  grower  and  packer  of  such 
fruit.  One  often  hears  that  this  or  that 
locality  markets  a  finer  product  than  an¬ 
other.  In  some  instances,  in  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  way,  this  is  true,  but  by  and  large  the 
entire  product  from  one  locality  does  not 
differ  widely  over  a  period  of  years  from 
another. 

Insect  Control. — If  one  section  per¬ 
chance  escapes  the  invasion  of  the  berry 
moth,  the  grape  root-worm,  the  grape 
leaf-hopper,  mildew  or  rot  in  any  season 
his  chances  for"harvesting  better  quality 
fruit  are  greater  than  the  less  fortunate 
growers  of  another  locality,  but  as  con¬ 
trol  measures  for  all  these  ailments  have 
been  conclusively  proven,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  these  should  seriously  cut 
down  the  quality.  A  grower  of  many  acres 
has  reported  many  times  that  one  appli¬ 
cation  of  Bordeaux  mixture  a  season, 
even  though  there  be  no  insects  or  dis¬ 
eases  prevalent,  has  paid  for  itself  several 
times  over  in  its  effect  on  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  fruit,  both  on  the  vine  and 
after  its  picking  and  shipment.  The 
writer  has  seen  this  verified  in  several 
seasons.  Several  years’  experiments  have 
shown  conclusively  that  vines  fertilized 
liberally  and  intelligently  with  manures 
and  commercial  fertilizers  likewise  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  not  only 
in  size  of  duster  and  berry,  but  in  its 
better  hanging  qualities  on  the  vines  after 
maturity  has  been  reached.  The  gains 
from  the  use  of  these  materials  in  in¬ 
creased  tonnage  alone  has  paid  for  the 
treatment  several  times  over. 

Cultivation  Necessary.— The  vine  of 
all  fruits  suffers  most  from  lack  of  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation.  Lack  of  cultivation  also 
favors  hibernation  of  injurious  grape  in¬ 
sects,  and  mildews  and  rots  are  more  se¬ 
vere  over  an  area  grown  to  weeds  and 
grasses.  Neglect  of  cultivation  covering 
but  one  season  has  resulted  in  a  setback 
to  the  vines  covering  three  seasons,  in 
addition  to  an  almost  total  loss  of  the 
crop  of  that  year.  The  vineyardist.  either 
prospective  or  other,  should  realize  that 
these  matters  must  be  given  close  atten¬ 
tion  that  quantity  and  quality  may  result. 
Just  now  quality  takes  precedence.  Only 
by  securing  these  can  the  production  costs 
per  ton  be  kept  down  to  a  basis  .that  al¬ 
lows  of  a  profit.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  demands  for  quality  grapes 
are  going  to  be  more  and  more  insistent. 

>  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Now  Within  Your  I 
Easy  Reach 

Never  before  has  it  been  made  so  easy  for 
you  to  get  Delco-Light.* 

It  is  now  possible  for  you  to  obtain  a  Delco- 
Light  plant  to  meet  your  requirements  at 
the  old  1917  prices. 

You  can  buy  it  on  easy  terms. 

You  can  get  with  it  a  set  of  high  grade  fix¬ 
tures  complete  for  five  rooms  and  the  porch 
for  the  astonishingly  low  price  of  $12 
f.  o.  b.  Dayton. 

And  you  can  now  secure  the  complete  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  Delco-Light  plant  for  much 
less  than  you  imagine. 

Your  home,  your  farm  needs  Delco-Light. 

Your  family  |want  it — you  have  probably 
wanted  it  for  some  time. 

Now  you  have  an  easy  chance  to  get  it. 

See  your  Delco-Light  dealer  today. 


Special  Delco-Light 
Set  of  High  Quality 
Fixtures  Complete 


$ 


12 


f.o.  b.  Dayton 

Sold  only  with 
De  l co -  Light 


These  fixtures  are  made  of  heavy-gauge  metal,  brush  and 
Flemish  brass  finish,  wired  and  completely  assembled 
ready  for  installation.  It  would  be  difficult  for  you  to 
buy  a  set  of  equal  quality  at  double  this  price 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  DAYTON, O. 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Also  makers  of  Delco-Light  Water  System,  Delco-Light 
Washing  Machine  and  Frigidaire,  the  Electric  Refrigerator 

These' products  made  for  32  and  110  volt  Direct  or  Alternating 
Current  Service 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  43  Warren  Street,  New  York  City 
E.  B.  Dunigan.  666  Main  Street,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


25  styles  and  sizes  from  $260  up~ 
0/iis  is  one  of  the  most  popular  models 


m 


SB 

Delco-Light  Company.  Dayton,  O. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation,  the 
Delco-Light  catalog,  new  prices  and  de¬ 
tails  of  easy  payment  plan.  j ^ 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Street  ( or  R.  F.  D.) _ 

Town _ : _ ... _ _ _ 

County. - State _ 


For 


"I  don’t  know  of 
any  job  it  won’t 
do,  except  eat  its 
head  off.” 

W.  R.  Hollis, 
N.  Y. 

“Am  delighted 
with  its  perform¬ 
ance.  Does  a  plow¬ 
ing  job  far  better 
than  a  horse,  .also 
better  disking." 

L.  B.  Boston, 
Co.  Ag.  Agent, 
Mass. 

“There's  not  an¬ 
other  tractor  of  its 
size  that  compares 
in  any  way  with 
Centaur." 

Harry  J.  Marx, 
Ohio 


Every  Power  Job 
On  the  Small  Farm 


There’s  a  world  of  power  in  this  sturdy,  compact  small-farm 
tractor.  It  puts  through  every  power  job  on  the  farm  — 
plowing,  harrowing,  seeding,  cultivating,  belt  jobs — with  perfect  ease  and  at 
a  cost  of  but  8c  to  !0c  per  hour.  Plows  7  inches  deep  in  clay  sod. 

ENTAUR 

SMALL  FARM. 

TRACTOR 

The  Centaur  will  displace  the  horse  Automatic  Governor—  Bosch  fgni- 


V  stvw 

c 


on  the  small  farm  and  quickly  pay  for 
itself  in  the  time,  labor  and  horse  feed 
it  saves.  It  has  features  that  place  it 
far  above  any  other  tractor 
of  its  size. 

“New- Way"  Air-Cooled  Motor— 

Agents  and  Dealers:  Write 

The  Central  Tractor  Company 


tion  —  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings.  Has 
Reverse — backs  on  its  own  power. 
Centaur  economy  and  reliability  ab¬ 
solutely  proven  by  three  years  suc¬ 
cessful  performance.  Liberal  terms. 
Write  today  for  special  proposition. 


10  Centra] 


Greenwich 


Ohio 


Ave 


v. 


r  <&C  J*. 


04.  -I**** 
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oyiacuac  vuape  *4VVv 

is  the  best  tool  ever  designed  for  culture 
of  grapes  and  berries.  Kills  weeds  and 
stirs  up  soil  under  vines  and  close  to 
roots  so  that  air  and  plant  food  are 
available.  Easily  guided  in  and  out 
around  posts  and  vines.  Blade  revers¬ 
ible  to  throw  soil  to  or  from  vines.  Cul¬ 
tivator  attachment  extra.  Sold  by  John 
Deere  dealers. 

FREE  BOOK.  Write  today  for 
booklet  describing  this  implement. 
Address  John  Deere,  Moline.  UL. 
and  ask  for  Booklet  GB-837. 


£ 


JOHNSDEERE 


maoe  famous  by  gqoo  impuememt  >  5 
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You  Can  Grow 


if  you  want  to. 
! But  you  don't 
have  to.  Just  use 

InocSul 

Inoculated  Sulphur 


phi 

It  will  positively  overcome  the  scab  organism 
and  keep  the  crop  clean ,  bright  and  marketable 


Inoc-Sul  is  a  necessity  and  a  big 
profit-pjoducer  for  every  grower  of 
potatoes,  either  table  stock  or  seed. 
The  potato  market,  for  seed  and  table 
stock  alike,  will  nor  tolerate  scabby  or 
rough  potatoes. 

The  seed  grower  very  often  has  his 
whole  crop  condemned  because  of  a 
small  percentage  of  scab.  He  can  no 
longer  afford  to  take  a  chance — he 
must  keep  his  crop  clean. 

The  grower  of  potatoes  for  table 
stock  who  has  scab  must  go  to  the 
heavy  expense  of  inspecting  and  sort¬ 
ing  his  whole  crop  or  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  reduced  price  or  even  entire 
refusal  of  his  shipment.  Even  the 
table  stock  market  now  refuses  scabby 
potatoes  and  insists  upon  clean,  sound 
stock. 


Inoc-Sul  is  dependable  insurance 
against  potato  scab.  It  cleans  up  in¬ 
fected  fields — it  keeps  uninfected  fields 
clean.  It  is  inexpensive  and  easily  ap¬ 
plied,  requiring  no  special  machinery. 
Broadcast  by  hand,  fertilizer  or  lime 
broadcaster,  or  seed  drill. 

Inoc-Sul  strikes  at  the  very  root  of 
the  potato  scab  evil — it  overcomes  the 
scab  organism  IN  THE  SOIL,  not 
merely  the  scab  on  the  seed ,  as  does  seed 
treatment. 

Write  us  today.  We  will  without 
cost  or  obligation  tell  you  all  about 
Inoc-Sul — what  it  is — where  to  get  it 
— how  to  use  it — how  it  will  save  your 
marketlosses.  Tell  us  how  many  acres 
of  potatoes  you  will  plant  and  the 
name  of  your  dealer.  Our  reply  will  be 
worth  dollars  to  you. 


TEXAS  GULF  SULPHUR  CO. 
Desk  C  41  East  42nd  Street 

New  York  City 

Inoc-Sul  is  the  best  form  of  sulphur  for  any  farm  use  —  dusting 
***.«.»  p»-r.  <.*■*  see&*  preserving  manure,  fertilizer,  soil  corrective  and  livestock. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


\ Patented 


RHODES  MFG. 

329  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH 


'THE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Or  you’ll  pay  the  penalty  in 
f  dwarfed,  specked  fruit  and  culls.  ^ 
“Black  Leaf  40,”  is  the  “Old  Reliable” 
for  Aphis,  Red  Bug,  Pear  Psylla,  Thrips 
and  other  similar  insect  pests.  Use  with 
other  insecticides  and  make  one  spraying 
do  double  duty. 

Recommended  by  Experiment  Station*  and 
Agricultural  Colleges  everywhere. 

Your  dealer  has  “Black  Leaf  40”  and  a 
•FULL  complete  Spray  Chart.  If  he  la  out. 

write  ua  at  once.  i 

1  TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  A  CHEMICAL  CORP.  A 

1  Incorporated  JH 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Mb 


40% 

Nicotine 


Spraying  Notes 


Dust  for  Apple  Scab 

On  page  14,  R.  F.,  New  Hampshire, 
asked  for  experiences  on  the  control  of 
apple  scab  with  dust.  I  have  an  orchard 
duster,  live  horsepower  engine.  I  used  the 
90-10  mixture,  90  lbs.  sulphur,  10  lbs. 
arsenate  of  lead.  I  also  used  the  San¬ 
der's  dust.  ^Seventeen  trees,  seven  years 
old,  McIntosh,  left  untreated,  bore  but 
three  scabby  apples.  Trees  dusted  with 
90-10  gave  very  good  results,  as  good  as 
liquid-sprayed  trees  of  the  same  age  in 
the  same  block,  but  not  as  good  as  I  could 
have  had  them  had  I  applied  another  ap¬ 
plication.  Trees  dusted  with  Sander’s 
dust  (a  copper-lime-lead  dust)  were  much 
more  scabby  than  those  treated  with  the 
90-10,  and  in  addition  were  very  badly 
rusted,  on  both  fruit  and  foliage. 

I  shall  dust  more  trees  in  1923  than  I 
did  in  1922,  using  both  a  90-10  and  an 
85-15.  I  shall  not  use  any  Sander’s  dust. 
I  did  in  four  hours  and  20  minutes  with 
a  duster  what  it  took  two  days  and  a 
quarter  to  do  with  a  100-gallon,  one- 
spray  gun,  liquid  outfit.  I  have  had  five 
years’  experience  dusting  for  apple  in¬ 
sects,  but  last  season  was  my  first  on  the 
control  of  diseases  by  means  of  dust. 

Massachusetts.  k.  j.  fiske. 


Combined  Duster  and  Sprayer 

On  page  187  I  read  the  letter  of  F.  W. 
Wardle,  who  asks  for  information  about 
combined  liquid  sprayer  and  duster  which 
may  be  of  such  construction  that  they 
can  be  actuated  by  the  same  power  which 
he  uses  to  operate  his  electric  plant. 
This  is  an  economic  question  which  faces 
many  farmers  at  this  time,  and  there 
seems  as  yet  no  adequate  solution  for  va¬ 
rious  reasons.  First,  a  liquid  sprayer 
which  is  operated  by  a  gas  engine  works 
under  such  a  pressure  that  in  order  to 
stand  up  any  time  at  all  without  trouble 
it  must  be  driven  by  a  train  of  gears  direct 
from  the  engine.  Second,  a  duster  oper¬ 
ates  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed,  and, 
therefore,  the  gears  used  on  the  pump  are 
replaced  by  a  belt  or  series  of  belts  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  the  proper  speed  for  the  fan. 
Third,  most  liquid  spray  rigs  have  the 
pump  attached  to  the  engine  so  securely 
that  it  requires  some  time  to  separate 
them,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  little  unhandy 
to  line  up  every  time  the  electric  plant 
needs  recharging.  Fortunately,  the  liquid 
sprayer  of  average  capacity,  the  duster 
and  the  lighting  plant  all  require  an  en¬ 
gine  of  four  or  five  H.  P.  An  engine 
of  smaller  size  will  not  run  these  ma¬ 
chines  as  steadily  nor  efficiently  as  this 
size  does.  Nor  will  it  last  as  long  and 
give  as  good  service  without  repairs. 

Dusting  will  control  almost  all  the  dis¬ 
eases  incident  to  grow  fruit  trees  in  this 
section  with  practically  the  same  results 
as  liquid,  but  some  of  the  materials  are 
so  costly  that  the  grower  cannot  afford  to 
buy  them,  and  the  manufacturer  cannot 
make  them  at  a  price  at  which  they  will 
sell.  Today  the  dusters  are  more  im¬ 
proved  than  the  dusts.  However,  dusts 
will  be  produced  in  the  future  which  will 
enable  the  fruit  grower  to  dispense  with 
the  spray  rig. 

Much  as  I  appreciate  the  mechanical 
trouble  which  might  be  incurred,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  most  economical  way  out 
of  Mr.  Wardle’s  situation  is  to  purchase 
a  second-hand  spray  rig  and  have  it  over¬ 
hauled  and  put  in  working  shape.  In 
this  way  the  old  rig  might  tide  him  over 
until  dusting  materials  are  marketed 
which  will  effectively  control  scale  and 
the  various  diseases. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  one  spray 
rig  made  which  is  so  designed  that  the 
liquid  pump  may  be  removed  from  the 
engine  by  taking  out  eight  bolts,  and  tvith 
these  same  bolts  a  duster,  made  by  the 
same  firm,  can  be  attached  to  the  engine, 
and  is  run  by  a  special  set  of  gears  sent 
with  the  duster.  To  put  these  gears  on 
the  engine,  the  .fly-wheel  must  be  re¬ 
moved  and  the  reducing  pump  gear  is 
replaced  by  these  special  gears,  aud  the 
fly-wheel  is  replaced.  This  sprayer  is 
one  of  the  most  efficient  rigs  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  I  have  always  questioned  the  use 
of  open,  unoiled  gearing  where  speeds  of 
2.000  revolutions  a  minute  ax-e  attained 
for  a  prolonged  time.  Wear,  noise  aud 
trouble  are  sure  to  follow'  the  practice. 
The  engine  used  on  this  rig  is  throttle- 
governed  and  about  4-h.p.  A.  w,  w. 


HAYES 

Fruit  Fog  Sprayers 


Guaranteeing 
Top  Prices  for  Fruit 

Hayes  “Fruit  Fog”  guarantees  best 
prices  for  your  fruit— more  fruit  in 

bad  years,  better  fruit  in  good  years.  Tremen¬ 
dous  pressure  (300  lbs.  guaranteed)  breaks 
the  spray  into  a  fog  which  completely  pene¬ 
trates  every  crevice  of  twig,  leaf,  bark  and  bud. 

Prices  Slashed  to  Bottom 


Haye9  Power  Sprayem  vary  in  capacity 
only.  The  smallest  maintains  same  pres¬ 
sure  and,  except  as  to  quantity,  is  as  effi¬ 
cient  and  satisfactory  as  the  largest  size.  vM 

New  Folder—  mr 
Advice  of  Spray- 
‘mg  Experts 

We  make  full  line  of  power  and  hand 
sprayers..  Tell  us  your  requirements. 

Distributors  and  dealers 
in  all  principal  cities. 

HAYES  PUMP  AMD  PLANTER  CO. 

Dept.  43,  Galva.  III. 


FREES 


fertilizers' 

Croxton  Brand 
Commercial  Fertilizers 
Also  Raw  Materials 

Carload  or  lets  Carload  lota 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  TANKAGE 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  BONE  MEAL 
ACID  PHOSPHATE  MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
BLOOD  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

Inquiries  should  state  whether  carload  or  less  car- 
load  and  in  commercial  mixtures ,  analysis  desired. 

NJ.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory :  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office:  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

|  Adds  Humus-IncreasesYield 


Small  grain  yields 

greatly  increased  by 
the  use  of  Sheep’s 
Head  Pulverized 
Sheep  Manure.  One 
farmer  writes:  “30% 
increased  yield  over 
barn  manure  on  worn 
out  land.”  Dropped  with 
fertilizer  attachment. 

Rich  in  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash—  ..... 
also  adds  humus.  For  all  field  crops  and  meadows. 
Wonderful  results  on  garden,  truck  patches,  lawns, 
small  fruits,  etc.  Sheep's  Head  Brand  is  guaranteed 
free  from  germs  and  weed  seeds.  Pulverized  and  put 
into  sacks  for  easy  handling.  Write  for  prices. 

NATURAL’ GUANO  CO.,  830  River  St.,  Aurora,  111. 


Grangers 

TRIPLE  PURPOSE 

Chicken  Grit 

AND 

Agricultural  Limestone 

Write  for  prices  and  freight  rates. 

GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
WORKS:  WEST  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
Box  1002  HARTFORD.  CONN. 


SULPHUR 

" Bergenport  Brand** 

FOR  SPRAYING,  INSECTICIDE 
AND  DUSTING  PURPOSES 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 
lOO  William  St.  New  York 


GRAIN  DRILLS 


With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

9 -Hoe  Drill . $103.00 

11  -Hoe  Drill .  120.00 

Other  size*  same  proportion. 

Buy  a  NEEDHAM  CROWN  and  bank  the  difference.  The 
lowest  price  yet  given  on  the  best  line  of  grain  drills. 
Save  money  on  the  purchasing  price,  and  enjoy  owning 
one  of  the  finest  seeding  machines  in  America.  No  crack¬ 
ing  or  bunching  of  grain.  The  newest  and  most  talked 
of  Grain  Drill  on  the  market.  Lowest  cost.  Easy  to  set. 
Thoroughly  guaranteed. 

See  your  Dealer,  and  write  us  for  catalog. 

CROWN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  112,  PHELPS, N.L 
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Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


Fertilization  of  Apple  Orchards  in  Ohio 

Elements  Needed. — As  with  all  agri¬ 
cultural  crops,  vigor  and  fruitfulness  of 
trees  depend  upon  an  adequate  supply 
of  plant  food  in  the  soil.  Of  the  various 
substances  or  elements  composing  such 
plant  food  there  are  three  of  essential 
importance  —  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potassium.  Of  this  trio  of  essentials  in 
tree  growth  and  fruit  production  nitro¬ 
gen  has  been  found  to  be  the  more  gen¬ 
erally  deficient.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  long  tilled  and  cultivated  upland 
or  hilly  areas  where  both  persistent  crop¬ 
ping  and  erosion  have  drawn  heavily 
upon  the  natural  store  of  plant  food — 
and  even  upon  the  soil  itself.  Indeed, 
countless  thousands  of  tons  of  the  finer 
and  better  portions  of  soil  in  the  hilly 
sections  of  our  country  are  annually 
carried  away  from  cultivated  slopes  by 
heavy  rainfall  and  rapidly  flowing  sur¬ 
face  water. 

PnospiiORUS. — Next  in  order  of  de¬ 
ficiency  in  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  our  upland  soils  is  phosphorus.  This 
deficiency  is  much  more  apparent  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  farm  crops  than  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  fruits.  Practically  all  of  our 
apple  orchard  fertilization  experiments  in 
Ohio  have  indicated' that  our  soils  yet 
contain  a  sufficient  supply  of  phosphorus 
for  generous  production  of  fruit ;  for 
rarely  have  we  been  able  to  note  any  dif¬ 
ference  either  in  tree  growth  or  in  yield 
or  character  of  fruit  that  clearly  could 
be  attributed  to  the  use  of  pliosphatie 
plant  food.  However,  in  order  to  secure 
satisfactory  growth  of  leguminous  plants 
where  the  tillage-cover  crop  system  of 
orchard  culture  is  practiced,  or  to  insure 
a  generous  (and  desirable)  admixture  of 
legumes  with  the  grasses  in  case  the 
grass-mulch  method  of  orchard  manage¬ 
ment  is  followed,  the  addition  of  phos- 
phatic  plant  food  usually  is  a  matter  of 
necessity — just  as  it  is  in  profitable  pro¬ 
duction  of  farm  crops.  In  none  of  our 
orchard  fertilization  experiments  has 
potash  given  noticable  .  results.  This 
negative  outcome,  it  reasonably  may  be 
concluded,  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
practically  all  Ohio  apple  orchards  of 
commercial  importance  are  situated  on 
soil  that  is  of  a  clayey  nature,  or  under¬ 
laid  'by  a  subsoil  of  clay.  Potash  in  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  for  tree  fruits  usually  is 
present  where  clay  is  found  either  in 
admixture  with  the  soil  or.  immediately 
below  the  surface.  ( h’chardi  on  land 
that  in  past  ages  gradually  was  formed 


in  alternating  or  conglomerate  layers  of 
water-washed  sand  and  gravel,  such  as 
the  extensive  “flood-plains”  of  marvelous 
depths  in  some  of  our  greater  river  val¬ 
leys,  may  respond  more  or  less  noticeably 
to  application  of  potash;  but  the  upland 
soils,  which  constitute  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  our  orchard  areas  in  Ohio, 
are  very  different  in  character  from  those 
just  described.  So  much  for  the  apparent 
relative  importance  of  the  principal  three 
elements  of  plant  food,  as  a  dozen  years' 


to  delay  fertilization  until  the  second 
Spring  after  planting  the  young  orchard, 
until  the  little  trees  shall  have  had  one 
season  in  which  to  recover  from  the  shock 
of  removal  from  the  nursery  row  to  their 
new  location.  For,  in  digging  the  young 
trees  from  the  nursery  rows,  more  or  less 
exposure  to  sun  and  air  at  the  nursery, 
temporary  storage,  packing  and  trans¬ 
portation,  and  additional  exposure  and 
hardship  at  their  point  of  destination, 
these  young  trees  will  have  lost  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  their  finer  and  fibrous  feeding 
roots  and  rootlets.  Many  of  the  larger 
roots,  too,  will  have  been  cut.  broken  and 
splintered,  and  these  injuries  should  be 
dressed  by  use  of  sharp  pruning  knives 
or  shears.  Hence  does  it  become  neces- 


conneetion  is:  “How  much  nitrate  of 
soda  should  be  used  around  trees  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages  or  sizes?’’  Obviously  no  one 
can  determine  exactly  the  need-  of  a 
young,  growing  tree,  or  of  one  that  has 
attained  bearing  age.  The  best  that  may 
be  done  is  to  estimate  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  quantity  of  plant  food  that  may¬ 
be  utilized  by  such  trees  with  neither  ex¬ 
cessive  waste  nor  serious  want.  In  our 
orchard  fertilization  experiments  in  Ohio, 
w’here  the  soil  clearly  is  very  deficient  in 
nitrogenous  plant  food,  we  have  devised 
and  adopted  the  schedule  which  follows, 
and  which  we  believe  to  be  reasonable, 
practical  and  especially  suitable  for  the 
thin  upland  soils,  of  Central,  Eastern 
and  Southern  Ohio:  For  apple  trees 
that  have  been  planted  one  year  we  be¬ 
gin  with  one-fourth  pound  of  nitrate  of 
soda  per  tree — just  a  good  “man-size” 
handful.  This  should  be  scattered  evenly 
over  a  circle  or  belt  under  the  outer  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  branches — not  closer 
than  12  inches  to  the  bases  of  the  little 
trees.  Each  succeeding  season  thereafter 
the  application  of  nitrate  is  increased  at 
the  rate  of  one-fourth  pound  per  tree. 
Thus  at  two  years  after  planting  the 
trees  will  receive  one-half  pound  of 
nitrate  each ;  at  three  years  three-fourths 
of  a  pound  each ;  at  four  years  one 
pound.  At  this  uniform  annual  rate  of 
increase  of  application  the  trees  at  eight 
years  will  receive  two  pounds  each  ;  at 
12  years  three  pounds;  at  KJ  years  four 
pounds;  at  20  years  five  pounds,  etc.  if 
too  much  wood  growth  should  be  caused 
by  this  rate  of  application  the  quantity 
of  nitrate  may  be  lessened  ;  if  there  be 
evidence  that  the  trees  are  not  getting 
as  much  nitrogenous  plant  food  as  they 
need,  the  rate  of  application  may  be 
slightly  increased.  However,  the  sched¬ 
ule  as  given,  under  poor  soil  conditions 
here  in  Ohio,  has  proved  to  be  a  rather 
dependable  one. 

Apply  in  'Spring. — Nitrogenous  plant 
food  should  be  applied  early  in  Spring 
just  as  the  leaf  buds  are  beginning  to 
swell.  If  sulphate  of  ammonia  be  used 
as  the  source  of  nitrogen  (and  it  seems 
to  be  equally  desirable)  one-fifth,  by 
weight,  limy  be  applied,  as  it  is  richer  in 
its  ability  to  afford  nitrogen  than  is 
nitrate  of  soda.  An  important  point  in; 
tree  fertilization — -one  that  ever  should 
be  kept  in  mind— is  that  the  plant  food 
must  be  distributed  beneath  the  outer  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  longer  horizontal 
branches.  Indeed,  the  circular  area  cov¬ 
ered  should  be  somewhat  larger  than  the 
spread  of  branches,  no  matter  what  may¬ 
be  the  size  or  age  of  the  tree.  For  or¬ 
chards  on  thin  land,  cared  for  by  the 
grass-mulch  method  of  culture,  a  good 
plan  for  fertilization  is  to  annually  give 
a  basiic  application  of  a&id  phosphate  tit 


An  unfertilized  and  a  fertilized  row  of  apple  .trees  in  Southeastern  Ohio  at  the  dose 
of  a  five-year  period  of  experimental  work.  The  unfertilized  row  (left)  produced  an 
average  of  36.7  barrels  of  apples  per  acre  per  year  for  a  five-year  period.  The  fer¬ 
tilized  row  (right)  produced  an  average  of  118.1  barrels  per  acre  per  year  for  the 
same  period  of  five  years.  Same  variety  in  both  rows,  and  treatment  exactly  the 
same,  except  in  the  matter  of  fertilization. 

experiments  in  apple  orchard  fertilization  sary  for  newly  planted  trees  to  devote  a 
in  Ohio  generally  have  shown.  Let  us  number,  of  weeks  of  the  first  season  after 
now  give  rather  careful  consideration  to  planting  to  repair  of  losses,  injuries  and 
use  of  nitrogenous  and  pliosphatie  plant  niutiliations  sustained  by  their  root  sys- 
foods  in  the  orchard.  terns.  And  not  until  the  wounds  of  the 

When  to  Fertilize- — It  well  may- be  larger  roots  have  become  callused,  new 
stated  at  this  point  that  there  is  little  to  roots  sent  out.  and  at  least  a  small  system 
be  gained  by  application  of  quickly  avail-  of  fibrous  feeding  rootlets  reproduced, 
.able  plant  food,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda  can  newly  set  trees  avail  themselves  of 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  to  little  trees  .  plant  food  either  naturally  or  artificially 
.at  the  beginning  of  their  first  season’s  -  supplied  in  the  soil, 
growth  after  transplanting  from  the  nur-  blow  Much  Nitrate?  —  A  question 
ser.v.  In  other  words,  it  is  just  as  well  that  almost  invariably  is  asked  in  this 


nggyjA 


is 

•*  v  •  it 

This  Always  Was  and  Always  Will  be  True 

USE  THE  MAPES 

FERTILIZERS 

The  Standard  for  Half  a  Century 


BASIS-BONE  AND  GUANO 

Availability  Without  Acidity 

Choicest  and  Most  Varied  Forms  of  Plant  Food 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  during  the  Fall  and  early  Winter  we  have  received  two  cargoes  of 
the  highest  grade  Peruvian  Guano,  and  that  ample  stocks  are  assured  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Descriptive  Circular 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 


Hartford  Branch :  239  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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THE 


will  solve 

THE  POWRE  PROBLEM  ON  YOUR  SPRAYER 


REPLACE  THAT  UNSATISFACTORY  OR  WORNOUT  SPRAYER  ENGINE  WITHA 

“COLLIS” 

FOR  EFFICIENT  SPRAYING 

Pr«p«r  volume  and  adequate  prenuro  mutt  be  maintained  and  atiured  at  juit  the  right  time. 

To  insure  this  A  DEPENDABLE  ENGINE  >•  necessary 
The  “COLLIS"  Motor  can  be  DEPENDED  upon  to  deliver. 

WHY  the  “COLLIS”  is  THE  POWER  for  ANY  SPRAYER 

FULL  5-H.P.  BY  ACTUAL  TEST  LIGHT  WEIGHT 

UNIT  CONSTRUCTION  CLUTCH  PULLEY-SPROCKET 

COMPACT  ADJUSTABLE  SPEED  CONTROL 

EASILY  MOUNTED  ON  ANY  SPRAYER 

COMES  READY  TO  GO- AND  DOES  GO 

LEARN  WHY 

THE  COLLIS  COMPANY,  Manufacturer s,  CLINTON,  IOWA 


Send  your  cata! o4  RB-2  to . 

Address . , .  Motor  to  be  used  on. 

My  Dealer  ia . . . Address . 


Do  your  crops 
biin^  top  prices? 


The  best  grades  of  any  crop  fetch  the  big  prices. 
Intelligent  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  will  not  only 
increase  your  yield  per  acre,  but  will  better  the 
grade.  For  instance,  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
found  a  yield  of  8.4  bushels  of  wheat,  with  49% 
shrunken  kernels  when  no  commercial  fertilizer 
was  used,  while  the  yield  was  28.33  bushels  with 
only  16%  shrunken  when  a  reasonable  amount  of 
fertilizer  was  applied.  Potatoes  are  larger  and  more 
mealy,  and  corn  is  better  filled  out  and  the  kernels 
larger,  when  suitable  commercial  fertilizer  is  added. 
Royster’s  fertilizers  represent  40  years  experience 
in  furnishing  properly  balanced  plant  food  for  the 
various  crops.  They  merit  your  confidence.  It  will 
pay  you  to  learn  the  true  story  of  fertilizer.  Write 
freely  to  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ROYSTER 

TTe/d  Tested  fertilizers 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal." 


The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you*ll  get  a 
See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


the  rate  of  200  lbs.  per  acre.  This  may 
either  be  sown  broadcast  or  drilled  be¬ 
tween  the  tree  rows.  The  nitrogenous 
plant  food  used  for  the  trees  is  used  in 
connection,  but  applied  directly  around 
the  trees  as  described  above. 

In  our  Ohio  experiments,  in  1922,  we 
had  some  very  interesting  results  in 
young  orchards  just  coming  into  profit¬ 
able  bearing.  Even  in  the  tillage-cover 
crop  sections  of  some  of  these  young 
plantations  on  thin  soil  the  crop  was 
doubled  by  use  of  nitrogenous  plant 
food.  F.  H.  BALLOU. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


The  Lime-Sulphur  Spray 

Many  fruit  growers  have  been  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  a  cheap,  effec¬ 
tive  and  convenient  substitute  for  self- 
i  boiled  lime-sulphur  and  Summer  strength 
concentrated  lime-sulphur  would  be  avail¬ 
able  as  a  Summer  fuugicme  for  tree 
fruits.  The  trouble  involved  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  and  use  of  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
and  the  injury  frequently  caused  to  fruit 
and  foliage  by  concentrated  lime-sulphur 
has  led  to  general  dissatisfaction  with 
these  standard  mixtures  in  many  fruit¬ 
growing  districts.  The  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  secured  by  fruit  growers  with  the 
New  Jersey  sulphur-glue  mixture  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experime-t  Station  in  1917  i.s  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  show  that 
a  good  mechanical  mixture  of  finely  di¬ 
vided  sulphur  and  lime  mixed  with  water 
makes  an  effective  fungicide  if  properly 
prepared  and  applied.  The  chief  difficulty 
in  the  preparation  of  sueh  a  mixture  is  to 
wet  the  sulphur  and  bring  it  into  sus¬ 
pension  in  water.  TV  i  New  Jersey  sul¬ 
phur-glue  mixture  overcomes  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  by  first  treating  the  sulphur  with 
a  glue  solution. 

Dry  Mix  Sulphur-lime. — with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  calcium  caseinate  as  a 
sticker  and  spreader  for  various  spray 
mixtures,  the  idea  was  conceived  that  the 
same  material  could  be  used  in  place  of  a 
glue  solution  in  making  a  wettable  sul¬ 
phur.  Following  this  idea,  a  mixture  was 
prepared  in  which  the  same  amounts  of 
sulphur  and  lime  were  used  as  in  the  New 
Jersey  sulphur-glue  mixture,  the  only 
change  in  formula  being  the  substitution 
of  calcium  caseinate  for  the  glue  solution. 
This  formula  is  8  lbs.  of  superfine  sul¬ 
phur,  4  lbs.  hydrated  lime,  8  ozs.  calcium 
caseinate.  The  above  amounts  are  suf¬ 
ficient  for  50  gallons  of  spray  mixture, 
and  may  be  proportionately  increased  or 
decreased  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any 
spray  tank. 

Materials. — It.  is  recommended  that  a 
high  grade  of  superfine  sulphur  flour  or 
dusting  sulphur  be  used  in  making  dry 
mix  sulphur-lime.  Common  commercial 
ground  sulphur  has  given  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  in  some  cases,  but  the  super¬ 
fine  material  will  give  the  best  results, 
particularly  when  conditions  favor  the 
development  of  scab  and  brown  rot.  Hy¬ 
drated  lime  of  a  high  grade,  free  from 
grit  and  dirt,  should  always  bo  used. 
The  grade  of  lime  designated  as  “finishing 
lime”  will  be  found  more  satisfactory 
than  any  of  the  lower  gi  des.  Calcium 
caseinate  is  a  by-product  obtained  from 
commercial  creameries.  It  is  a  chemical 
combination  of  calcium  oxide  /hydrated 
lime)  and  casein,  sold  as  a  very  fine  dry 
powder.  It  is  now  sold  under  a  number 
of  trade  names,  some  of  the  more  common 
being  Kayso,  Spreado,  Spra-8pread. 

Preparation  and  Dilution. — Weigh 
out  the  proper  amounts- of  sulphur,  hy¬ 
drated  lime  and  calcium  caseinate.  Sift 
the  sulphur  through  a  screen  to  eliminate 
all  lumps.  A  sieve  having  from  12  to  14 
meshes  to  the  inch  will  be  found  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  this  purpose.  Mix  the  proper 
amounts  of  sulphur,  lime  and  calcium 
caseinate  together  dry,  being  careful  to 
secure  a  uniform  mixture.  The  dry  mix¬ 
ture  thus  obtained  constitutes  what  is 
known  as  “dry-mix  sulphur-lime.”  The 
dry-mix  sulphur-lime,  made  in  accordance 
with  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
formula,  should  be  used  at  the  rate  of 
12 V>  lbs.  to  50  gals,  of  water.  Three 
methods  of  diluting  dry-mix-sulphur-lime 
are  recommended. 

Method  1. — Place  the  proper  amount 
of  material  in  a  barrel  or  other  container 
which  will  hold  water.  Add  water  slowly, 
stirring  the  mixture  until  the  grains  of 
sulphur  are  wet,  and  a  thin  solution  is 
obtained  that  will  pass  readily  through  a 
strainer  into  the  spray  tank.  Strain  the 
material  into  the  spray  tank  after  same 
is  at  least  one-half  full  of  water.  This 
method  is  recommended  particularly  for 
use  with  hand  outfits,  or  where  it  is  not 
convenient  to  have  the  agitator  running 
when  the  tank  is  being  tilled. 

Method  2. — Wash  the  proper  amount 
of  dry-mix-sulphur-lime  through  the 
strainer  into  the  spray  tank  with  the 
agitator  running.  This  method  can  only 
be  used  to  advantage  where  a  strong  flow 
of  water  from  an  overhead  pipe  or  hose  is 
available.  The  strainer  used  should  not 
have  more  than  12  to  14  meshes  to  the 
inch. 

Method  3. — Put  the  proper  amount  of 
dry  mix  directly  into  the  spray  tank  after 
same  is  at  least  one-half  full  of  water. 
As  in  method  No.  2.  th*>  agitator  should 
be  running  when  the  dry  material  is 
added  to  insure  a  thorough  mixture  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  settling.  The  noz¬ 
zles  or  sway  gun  should  also  be  opened 
wide  and  a  stream  of  liquid  under  pres¬ 
sure  directed  against  the  dry  material. 


Combinaton  Seeder  and  Cultivator 

Complete  outfit  in  one  tool.  Plants  any 
garden  seeds  in  rows  or  hills  any  distance 
apart — 100%  accurate.  Covers  seeds  uni¬ 
formly  at  proper  depth.  Ends  back  breaking 
bending  in  planting.  It  hoes,  cultivates, 
plows,  rakes — any  garden  job  you  wish.  En¬ 
ables  you  to  double  size  of  your  garden  with¬ 
out  increasing  your  work. 

If  you  don't  know  your  Home  Town  Hudson 
O  ea  I  er  write  f  or  his  name  and  free  illustrated  cata  log. 

HUDSON  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  382 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Cultivator  Rake— 

handiest  little  tool 
made!  Does  easier,  fast¬ 
er,  better  work.  Adjusts 
7  to  18  inches  wide.  Re¬ 
move  center  tooth  to 
straddle  row. 


GARDEN  TOOLS 


Six 

Tools 

In 

One 


Just  walk  and  press  the  nozzlo 
—no  work — no  trouble. 

ns  2  2  BANNER 

COMPntJJEP  AIR  SPRAYER 

For  spraying  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  trees,  grapes  ana 
berries.  For  whitewashing,  spray¬ 
ing,  disinfectant,  fly  oil,  etc.,  for 
washing  autos  and  windows — It 
does  many  jobs  and  does  every 
job  well. 

Galvanized  steel  or  solid  brass 
tank  holds  four  gallons  —  a  few 
strokes  of  pump  compresses  air 
enough  to  discharge  contents— 
brass  non-clog  nozzle- — fine  mist 
or  coarse  spray  as  desired. 
Soldbv  hardware, implement 
and  seed  stores— Insist  on  a  genu¬ 
ine  Smith  Banner toinsure  against 
disappointment.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

70  Main  Street.  Utica.  N.Y. 


The  “EVER-READY” 

is  the  best  Power  Sprayer  for  tha  fruit  grower  who 
wants  a.  well-made  spraying  outfit.  Write  for  Freo 
Catalogue  giving  specifications  and  description. 

VAN  NOUHUYS*  MACHINE  WORKS 
44  Liberty  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 


You  mui-f  sptav  to  get  fine  fruits,  vegetables,  shrub¬ 
bery,  flowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  High-power  Orchard  Bigt,  Red  Jacket  and  Yel. 
low  Jacket  Traction  Potato  Sprayers,  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  Sprayere,  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 


An  OSPRAYMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  will  make  you* 
work  effective  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don’t 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  comes.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  at  manv  points. 
Address 


Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Dopt.  Z  •  Elmira.  N.  V- 


Kill  Rats  Way 

In  Fiance  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rata  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


S.  C.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Matt’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker,  339 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Vh  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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just  as  it  strikes  the  surface  of  the  water 
ia  the  spray  tank. 

Commercial  Forms.  —  Dry  -  mix  sul¬ 
phur-lime  is  now  being  sold  by  a  number 
of  manufacturers  of  spray  materials  under 
various  trade  names.  When  buying  the 
commercial  product  the  fact  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  mixture  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  contains  64  per  cent 
sulphur,  32  per  cent  of  hydrated  lime 
and  four  per  cent  of  dry  calcium  case¬ 
inate.  Any  change  in  these  proportions 
or  reduction  in  the  amount  of  material 
used  may  lead  to  unsatisfactory  results. 

Orchard  Tests. — The  following  results 
were  secured  in  an  eight-year-old  peach 
orchard  in  Cumberland  County.  New 
Jersey,  during  the  Summer  of  1922.  Each 
treatment  included  Carman.  Lola.  Hiley, 
Belle  of  Georgia,  Elberta  and  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain.  Starting  with  the  shuck  fall  on 
May  8,  seven  applications  were  made  to 
all  varieties  except  Carman  and  Lola, 
which  had  six.  The  average  amount  of 
spray  material  used  per  tree  at  each  ap¬ 
plication  was  one  gallon  .  The  following 
table  is  a  summary  of  the  results  with  all 
varieties : 

Pr  et.  Per  Pr  ct. 


Total 

free  from 

cent  brown 

fruits. 

disease,  scabby. 

rot. 

Treatments 

Cheek  . 14.738 

4S.G 

49.5 

1.9 

Atomic  sul¬ 
phur  . 14,155 

55.9 

42.S 

1.3 

Drv  -  mix  spe¬ 
cial  2-4-50.. 18, 294 

69.1 

29.8 

1.1 

8elf  -boiled 
lime-sulphur.16,778 

89.5 

9.7 

.8 

New  Jersey 
sulphur-glue.12,938 

93.4 

5.8 

.8 

Dry  -  mix 
stand  ard, 

8-4-50  . 11,927 

96.1 

O  O 
0.0 

.6 

The  exceptionally  high  percentage  of 
clean  fruit  secured  with  dry-mix  sulphur- 
lime  in  this  orchard  where  scab  was  very 
prevalent,  and  during  a  season  that  was 
favorable  to  its  development  indicates 
that  it  is  an  effective  Summer  fungicide 
for  peaches  and  fully  ecjual  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  self-boiled  lime-sulphur.  The  rela¬ 
tively  poor  control  secured  with  atomic 
sulphur  and  dry-mix  special  indicates 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  depend  upon  mix¬ 
tures  having  a  low  sulphur  content  for 
the  control  of  peach  scab  in  orchards 
where  the  disease  is  likely  to  be  serious. 

Dry-mix  sulphur-lime  was  also  used  in 
several  apple  orchards  during  1922,  in 
comparison  with  concentrated  lime-sul¬ 
phur,  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  and  atomic 
sulphur,  but  its  true  value  as  a  Summer 
fungicide  for  apples  cannot  be  determined 
from  these  tests,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
scab  and  other  serious  fungus  diseases 
from  all  of  the  orchards  in  which  the  tests 
were  conducted.  However,  all  of  the  data 
secured,  together  with  observations  made 
during  the  season,  indicate  that  it  is  just 
as  effective  as  self-boiled  lime:sulphur 
and  much  less  dangerous  to  use  than 
concentrated  lime-sulphur,  particularly 
during  hot  weather. 

Dry-mix  sulphur-lime  is  recommended 
as  a  substitute  for 'self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
as  a  Summer  fungicide  for  all  kinds  of 
tree  fruits,  and  beginning  with  the  petal 
fall  applications  it  is  recommended  as  a 
substitute  for  concentrated  lime-sulphur 
on  apples,  except  where  such  diseases  as 
blotch,  bitter  rot  and  cedar  rust  are  seri¬ 
ous.  a.  ,T.  farleV. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


The  Latest  About  Dusting 

Increasing  Use. — Dusting  has  gone 
over  with  a  rush  in  the  'State  of  New 
York  this  past  season;  at  least  fruit 
dusting  has,  if  one  can  judge  by  what  he 
saw  and  heard  at  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society’s  meeting  in  Roch¬ 
ester  in  January.  The  dusting  part  of 
the  program  -was  put  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  first  day.  That  was  the  only  time 
the  hall  was  filled  to  capacity,  and  the 
question  box  was  still  open  for  business 
for  nearly  two  hours  after  the  addresses 
were  finished.  It  was  an  interesting  and 
remarkable  session.  Prominent  growers 
from  every  fruit-growing  section  of  the 
State  stood  up  and  boosted  dusting. 
Many  of  them  said  they  had  junked  their 
sprayers  an.d  henceforth  would  dust,  de¬ 
layed  dormant  and  all  the  other  applica¬ 
tions  throughout  the  session.  Others  au- 
r.oanceci  that  white  tney  still  used  the  old 
sprayer  for  the  delayed  dormant,  they 
put  it  in  the  shed  for  the  rest  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  Telied  thereafter  on  the  duster. 
Yes,  dusting  seems  to  have  come  to  stay, 
and  now  the  questions  are  all  about 
which  machine  is  the  best,  what  dust  to 
use,  the  number  of  applications  to  be 
made  and  just  when  to  put  them  on. 

Experimental  Work.  —  The  State 
College  of  Agriculture  has  never  recom¬ 
mended  dusting.  It  has  tried  only  to 
get  the  facts  and  present  them  annually 
to  the  growers.  The  New  York  fruit 
grower  has  brought  dusting  on  its  merits 
and  on  his  experience  with  it.  Any  New 
York  grower  who  has  dusted  intelligently 
and  continuously  for  three  or  four  years 
is  thoroughly  sold;  he  will  never  go 'back 
to  spraying.  Experimental  work  in  dust¬ 
ing  apples  was  begun  by  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  in  1912.  It  was  con¬ 
tinued  for  four  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  results  on  11  carefully  con¬ 
ducted  experiments  showed  just  as  good 
control  of  apple  scab  and  codling  moth 
with  dust  as  with  spray.  In  fact,  the 
figures  were  slightly  in  favor  of  the 
dust.  After  an  interval  of  four  years 
dusting  experiments  were  again  under- 
( Continued  on  Page  341) 


Theseillustrations, made  from 
actual  photograohs,  show  ap¬ 
ple  branches  sprayed  with  lime 
sulfur.  The  branch  on  the  left 
shows  the  result  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  method— that  on  the  right 
the  perfect  spread  with  Kayso 
added. 


KAY50 


SPRAY  SPREADER  &  ADHESIVE 


For  Tour  Dormant, 
Delay ed-dormant. 
Pink  and  Clutter-bud 
Sprays 


Without  Kayso 


Spreads  the  Spray  and  Makes  It  Stay 

KAYSO  added  to  spray  mixtures  and  solutions  gives  a  complete,  un- 
„  broken,  durable  coat  of  insecticide  and  fungicide.  The  fruit  grower 
can  insure  against  heavy  crop  losses  by  using  Kayso  in  every  spray. 


Kayso  gives  efficiency  and  economy  in 
Dormant,  Delayed -dormant,  Pink  and 
Cluster-bud  sprays— applied  to  control 
such  pests  and  diseases  as  San  Jose 
Scale, Red  Spider,  Blister  Mites,  Thrips, 
Psylla,  Aphids,  Red  Bug,  Twig  Borers, 
Leaf  Rollers,  Scab,  Brown  Rot,  Leaf 
Curl  and  Leaf  Spot. 

Kayso  causes  the  spray  to  adhere  per¬ 
sistently  to  bark,  buds,  leaves  and  fruit, 
thereby  giving  much  greater  protection 
than  can  be  obtained  from  ordinary 
spray,  which  washes  off  with  compara¬ 
tive  ease  during  rains. 

Kayso  added  to  the  spray  mixture  or 
solution  makes  the  spray  apply  easily 
and  cover  quickly  —  causes  the  spray  to 
set  instantly  and  dry  rapidly  without 
excessive  run-off  waste,  and  gives  in¬ 
creased  coverage  of  as  much  as  10  to 
25  percent. 

An  important  problem  of  the  spray- 
man  is  to  know  with  certainty  when 
a  tree  has  been  sprayed  enough.  After 


drying,  the  spots  of  poison  are  con¬ 
spicuous  but,  while  spraying,  the  drops 
are  difficult  to  see.  Thus  the  tree  often 
gets  a  second,  third  or  even  fourth  dash 
from  the  nozzle,  with  the  result  that 
the  drops  run  off  and  waste  on  the 
ground,  and  the  protection  is  im¬ 
paired  rather  than  increased.  Further¬ 
more,  much  run-off  is  bound  to  occur 
when  the  spray  is  made  to  carry  to  the 
central  and  distant  parts  of  the  tree. 

By  using  Kayso  every  drop  of  spray 
that  strikes  the  tree  flattens  into  a  film. 
The  surface  wets  immediately  and  is 
instantly  recognizable  to  the  sprayman. 
The  film  becomes  fixed  the  moment  it 
forms;  it  does  not  drain  or  continue  to 
spread  or  get  thinner.  Further  spray¬ 
ing  adds  to  the  thickness  of  the  film 
and  gives  increased,  rather  than  de¬ 
creased,  protection  to  the  surface.  The 
setting  property  of  Kayso  prevents  loss 
of  any  insecticide  or  fungicide  material, 
or  reduces  it  to  the  minimum. 


With  Kayso 


California  Central  Creameries,  Inc. 

175  Franklin  Street  •  New  York 
SAN  FRANCISCO  .  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 


Mail  thia  coupon  today  to  New  York  Office 


Send  me  your  free  folders,  marked  X  in  the  Qj 
I  |  Kayso,  the  Casein  Spreader. 

New,  illustrated,  complete. 

[31  What  the  Experts  Say. 

□  For  Your  Dormant  Spray  R-4 

Name _ _ 


u 


Address '■ 


Dealers  Attention: 
Fruit  growers ,  truck  gar¬ 
deners,  vineyardiSts, flor¬ 
ists—  are  in  the  market 
for  Kayso.  Be  ready  to 
supply  your  trade.  Kayso 
is  advertised  nationally 
and  is  used  throughout 
the  United  States. 
Correspondence  invited. 


Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  coupon  to  New  York  office 


Enclosed  please  find  40  cents.  Mail  me  sample  package 
KAYSO,  sufficient  for  200  gallons  of  spray. 


R  4 


i  Name 


Address 


WSKEOBt0 


GROUND  LIMESTONE 


FOR  SOIL  IMPROVEMENT 

AND  PRICES  1  THE  STEARNS  LIME  CO.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


A  FEW  strokes  of  the  pump  and  you’re  ready. 

Press  the  Auto-pop  control  and  out  comes  the 
spray — a  real  misty  fog  that  penetrates,  covers,  and 
protects.  No  wonder  nearly  a  million  enthusiastic 
users  rely  on 


No.  1 


The  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

892  Maple  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

,,Use  an  Auto. Spray  to  Make  Crops  Pay ’* 


The  Standard  Compressed  Air  Sprayer 


It  handles  all  kinds  of  solutions  and  serves  many 
purposes.  Used  for  spraying  vegetables,  flowers,  fruit 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Also  for  disinfecting  hen  houses, 
hog  houses  and  dairy  barns. 

The  Auto-Spray  catalog  describes  and  illustrates  a 
complete  line  of  Sprayers  for  garden,  field  and  orchard 
work.  Write  for  it  today.  Ask  also  for  free  Spray  Cal¬ 
endar  prepared  for  us  by  Cornell  University  experts. 

Askyour  dealer  to  show  the  Auto-Spray 


•’TBE  bost.ind  most  durable  tin  uaying  tree* 

I  whitewashing,  disinfecting.  painting,  etc.  per’ 
fected  pump,  self  cleaning  strainer  ami  agitator.  No 
other  has  these  features.  Develops  pressure  up  to 
250  lbs.,  works  easy,  covers  100  squatr  i .  ■  i  pru  n 
ute.  Used  by  such  good  judges  of  mechanics  as 
Charles  M.  Schwab. 

PARAGON 

SPRAYERS 

DO  NOT  CLOG 

EQUIPilKNT:  1#  feet 
special  Spray  Hose, 
7q-foot  Ex  ten  s' on 
Pipe,  Mist  Nozzle, 
Steel  Cap,  Straight 
Spray.  This  lathe  pop¬ 
ular  size.  Mounted  on 
s  t  r-o  n  g  steel  truck, 
other  sizes  from  iq 
to  50  gallons.  Perfect 
satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Inquire  of  your 
local  dealer  or  write 
^  vji,(  jjj  us  direct  for  illu*- 

No.  3  ftpLigc  tinted  circular  and 

Capacity,  12  Cal.  Prlce  1  r 

F.  H  R.  CRAWFORD,  299  Broadway.  New  York. 
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New  Improved  1923 
Beeman  Models 

America's  Pioneer  Small  Tractors 

two  sizes, 
direct  to 
factory  for  1928 
prices  rind  full  in¬ 
formation  FREE. 

Beeman  Tractor  Co. 

Market  Rank 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Looking  to  the  Future 
Part  I. 

Those  of  us  who  live  on  the  upper  Atlan¬ 
tic  slope  are  naturally  interested  in  the 
food  production  of  the  future.  A  nation, 
like  an  army,  must  travel  on  its  stomach. 
Food,  rather  than  power  or  skill,  will  de¬ 
termine  the  future  of  an  individual  or  an 
industry.  While  it  may  be  a  clear  moral 
law  that  man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  it  is  a  fixed  physical  law  that  he 
cannot  live  without  bread — which  word 
means  in  a  general  way  human  food.  This 
long,  ice-bound  Winter  has  made  us  all 
thoughtful,  and  many  are  deeply  concern¬ 
ed  over  the  future.  It  seems  at  times  al¬ 
most  as  if  the  good  old  earth  had  lost  her 
power  to  nourish  and  sustain  us— during 
her  long  sleep  down  under  the  snow.  She 
is  only  sleeping,  however,  and  when  Spring 
finally  comes  we  shall  see  her  face  once 
more  fresher  and  brighter  for  her  long 
rest.  But  with  all  these  mighty  changes 
which  are  sweeping  through  the  world, 
blowing  down  the  old  defenses  and  blow- 
ing  out  the  old  ideas  and  prejudices,  what 
is  coming  to  the  farmer  on  the  upper  At¬ 
lantic  slope?  It  will  be  understood  tbat 
by  that  section  I  mean  that  part  of  the 
country  from  Maryland  to  Maine,  where 
the  rivers  run  down  hill  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  This  is  the  oldest  part  of  our 
country,  the  most  dramatic  in^our  history 
and  the  most  changeable  inTts  industry. 
What  is  now  coming  to  the  farmer  and 
fruit  grower? 

if  St  #  »  $ 

I  do  not  pose  as  a  prophet,  but  judging 
from  the  past  I  think  certain  things  are 
quite  sure  to  happen.  Evidently  we  must 
seek  new  crops  and  products.  The  im¬ 
mense  development  of  transportation  has 
enabled  all  points  and  corners  of  the 
world  to  'pour  food  or  other  farm  products 
into  our  territory.  South  Africa  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  can  send  us  certain  things  cheaper 
than  we  can  produce  them.  There  might 
come  a  mild  Winter  without  solid  freez¬ 
ing,  which  would  enable  Greenland  and 
Labrador  to  ship  ice  into  New  Jersey  at 
a  profit.  Or  it  is  even  possible  that  a 
big  airship  could  take  tanks  of  water  four 
or  five  miles  up  into  the  air  and  bring 
them  back  as  solid  ice.  This  section  must 
in  the  future  find  the  crops  or  products 
which  are  best  suited  to  our  soils  and  mar¬ 
kets,  and  our  people  must  handle  them 
and  let  other  sections  produce  the  things 
with  which  we  cannot  compete.  The  ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  colleges  can  help 
in  this,  but  they  feel  that  they  must  be 
sure,  and  that  means  slow.  1  think  farm¬ 
ers  will  have  to  do  it  themselves  to  a  large 
extent.  For  example,  I  think  at  least  500 
farmers  in  Southern  New  Jersey  should 
plant  small  areas  of  some  early  variety 
of  cotton  this  year,  give  it  good  care  and 
watch  its  growth  I  shall  be  laughed  at 
for  suggesting  cotton  for  South  Jersey, 
but  that  never  hurt  me  any.  I  think 
laughter  is  the  oil  of  life.  It  is  evident 
that  cotton  was  grown  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  State  at  the  time  of  the  Rev- 
olutiou.  With  the  newer  and  earlier  va¬ 
rieties  I  think  it  can  bo  done  today,  and 
provide  a  crop  which  will  relieve  the 
pressure  on  some  others.  Whatever  the 
crops  we  find  best  in  the  future,  we  have 
evidently  got  to  learn  how  to  get  together 
so  as  to  regulate  or  reduce  production 
and  not  overstock  the  markets  with  per¬ 
ishable  goods.  In  the  days  of  Pharaoh 
Joseph  stored  the  grain  of  the  fat  years, 
but  he  could  not  store  the  fruits  and 
melons  and  vegetables  which  the  Egypt¬ 
ians  raised  in  great  quantities.  There  were 
no  canning  factories  in  those  days.  We 
all  know  that  w  hen  there  is  a  “glut”  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  no  one  is  partic- 
larly  benefited.  The  farmer  gets  nothing 
and  the  consumer  is  not  greatly  helped, 
for  trainloads  of  these  perishables  have 
been  dumped  out  to  spoil  rather  than  put 
them  on  the  market  so  as  to  reduce  the 
retail  price.  In  the  future  we  have  all 
got  to  learn  how  to  regulate  the  size  of 
the  crop.  No  government  can  do  this  for 
us — it  will  be  worked  out  through  the 
loyalty  and  plain  sense  of  the  individual 


It  is  evident  that  as  time  goes  on  the 
pests  of  insects  and  diseases  which  affect 
our  crops  will  increase.  We  shall  be 
driven  from  time  to  time  to  clean  ground 
or  we  must  learn  how  to  sterilize  our  soil 
on  a  large  scale  and  fight  those  pests 
successfully.  I  think  new  vai-ieties  will 
be  worked  out  more  or  less  immune  to 
disease  and  insects.  It  is  something  like 
30  years  ago  that  Mr.  Carman  brought 
out  his  new  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potato.  It  is 
known  everywhere  as  “Rural.”  It  had'  a 
peculiar  upright  stem  and  tough,  leathery 
foliage,  and  actually  stood  off  blight  and 
bugs  better  than  most  varieties.  As  one 
man  put  it  in  these  early  days,  “a  potato 
bug  is  like  a  man — he  cannot  eat  gristle 
as  fast  as  he  can  porterhouse  steak.” 
From  that  starting  thei-e  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  many  varieties  of  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  which  ai-e  more  or  less  immune. 
The  Ben  Davis  apple  and  the  Kieffer  pear 
are  examples.  I  think  there  will  be  more 
of  them.  I  also  think  thex-e  will  be  dis¬ 
covered  some  combination  of  sulphur  and 
other  chemicals  which  may  enter  the 
plant  through  its  growth  and  partly  over¬ 
come  the  effects  of  plant  disease.  I  am 
aware  that  the  scientists  will  say  this  is 
improbable,  if  not  impossible,  yet  I  will 
stick  to  my  belief.  I  think  dusting  is  to 


take  the  place  of  most  spraying  in  lighting 
leaf-eating  insects  and  plant  diseases. 
There  will  be  new  combinations  of  dust 
which  are  likely  to  prove  effective  against 
most  insects,  except  the  scales.  I  think 
a  liquid  spray  will  be  needed  to  kill  them, 
and  without  doubt  they  are  coming  back 
fiercer  than  ever  before.  Five  years  ago 
I  spoke  of  using  airships  to  distribute 
dust  or  spray  on  large  orchards.  There 
was  a  general  laughing,  but  that  very 
thing  is  now  being  done.  In  the  future  I 
think  poison  gas  will  be  used  to  kill  many 
of  our  insects.  For  example,  we  may  take 
a  valley  in  which  potatoes  or  cotton  are 
grown.  I  think  the  scientists  will  at 
last  find  a  way  of  distributing  the  gae 
safely,  so  as  to  destroy  the  potato  bug  or 
weevils  without  damage  to  humans.  I 
also  think  certain  forms  of  gas  will  be 
used  to  fight  plant  diseases  on  a  large 
scale.  As  the  electric  current  becomes 
cheaper  and  more  available,  I  think  it 
will  be  used  on  trees  to  kill  scale  insects 
and  others,  or  it  is  not  impossible,  in  my 
opinion,  that  strong  X-rays  or  heat  waves 
will  be  used  in  insect  killing.  I  would 
not  feel  so  confident  of  all  this  if  I  could 
not  remember  the  time  when  no  one 
thought  of  using  the  simplest  form  of 
poisons  for  killing  potato  bugs  or  codling 
moth.  We  picked  the  bugs  by  hand  and 
turned  sheep  into  the  orchards.  Having 
traveled  so  far  along  the  road  from  that, 
we  shall  not  stop  now.  Some  years  ago 
I  felt  quite  sure  that  parasites  would  be 
more  largely  used  for  killing  insects. 
This  idea  of  “fighting  bug  with  bug” 
seemed  plausible,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
gain  rapidly.  There  is  mox-e  hope  in  find¬ 
ing  the  “host  plants”  on  which  insects 
spend  a.  part  of  their  life,  and  destroying 
such  plants.  For  example,  it  is  said  that 
the  aphids  which  work  havoc  with  potato 
vines  spend  part  of  their  lives  on  rose 
bushes. 

*  *  *  !jt  * 

We  are  also  to  make  greater  use  of 
water  in  the  future.  Where  I  live  most 
of  the  spring  and  bi-ook  water  will  be 
needed  by  the  swarming  millions  who  will 
group  around  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 
Too  much  of  our  snow  and  rain  water  is 
wasted.  In  most  cases  our  crops  are 
measured  not  so  much  by  the  manure  or 
fei-tilizer  we  use  as  by  the  wrater  we  can 
supply.  In  the  future  we  shall  tile-drain 
our  valuable  land  and  build  ponds  or  stor¬ 
age  places  for  water,  where  rainfall  and 
melted  snow  will  be  held.  We  shall  imi¬ 
tate  the  Chinese  in  building  ponds  and 
canals  so  that  this  surplus  water  may  be 
held  for  our  use  instead  of  running  idly 
away  to  the  ocean.  We  are  amused  and 
shocked  at  the  stories  of  how  our  anees- 
tors  wasted  or  neglected  farm  manure. 
Our  own  grandchildren  will  feel  much 
the  same  way  about  grandfather  who  let 
this  precious  water  run  away  from  his 
fairn  with  the  soluble  life  of  the  soil,  and 
then  saw  his  crops  burn  up  in  August, 
just  when  they  needed  di’ink !  In  the 
course  of  time  the  Delaware  River  will 
be  a  long  series  of  ponds,  held  back  by 
dams.  The  water  will  be  pumped  out  and 
sent  far  back  to  irrigate  level  tracts  of 
land.  And  there  will  be  rain-making — 
don’t  laugh ;  I  mean  it.  I  know  all  about 
the  absurd  “rainmakers”  of  25  to  30 
years  ago.  They  went  at  it  wrong — now 
we  know  more  about  it. 

A  raindrop  is  composed  of  millions  of 
little  specks  of  water  condensed  around 
a  tiny  speck  of  dust.  In  that  excellent 
new  book,  “The  New  Air  World.”  we  are 
told  that  if  a  raindrop  were  enlarged 
to  the  size  of  the  earth,  the  little  foirns 
of  molecules  of  which  it  is  composed 
would  be  no  larger  than  baseballs — the 
smallest  of  them  about  the  size  of  green 
peas.  The  raindrop  will  not  form  unless 
there  is  this  tiny  mote  of  dust  around 
which  this  moisture  can  group.  When 
enough  of  them  form  to  make  the  drop 
heavier  than  air,  the  combinatioxx  falls  to 
earth — and  we  have  rain.  Now  clouds 
and  fogs  are  composed  of  very  small 
droplets  of  water.  They  carry  moisture 
as  they  float  about — this  moisture  being 
taken  up  from  streams,  ponds,  the  oceans 
or  other  bodies  of  water.  These  tiny 
molecules  of  water  in  the  c-louds  will  not 
fall  as  rain  until  they  are  condensed  and 
grouped  around  the  particle  of  dust  as 
we  have  described.  New  experiments  are 
being  tried  with  fine  dust.  An  airplane 
flies  slowly  through  a  cloud  or  fog,  driv¬ 
ing  out  as  it  goes  a  cloud  of  very  fine, 
electrified  dust,  thus  giving  the  basis 
for  millions  of  raindrops.  From  the  re¬ 
sults  already  obtained  from  this  plan,  I 
believe  we  shall  in  time  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  rain  from  clouds  or  fogs  which  con¬ 
tain  enough  moisture.  The  outcome  of 
such  a. thing  in  its  effect  upon  farming,  as 
well  as  the  change  in  climate  it  may 
bring  about  is  too  large  for  the  ordinary 
human  mind  to  reason  out.  I  think 
something  of  it  will  come. 

*  *  #  if  if 

The  question  of  feeding  our  future  crops' 
is,  I  think,  to  be  partly  solved  by  provid¬ 
ing  more  uniform  supply  of  moisture.  We 
shall  make  the  soil  partly  feed  itself  out 
of  the  air.  There  is  an  old  verse  which 
applies  to  men : 

“Take  this  thought  with  your  dinner ; 

’Twill  give  you  added  zest; 

It  isn’t  what  you  gobble  down ; 

It’s  what  you  can  digest!” 

We  are  going  to  learn  how  to  make  the 
soil  digest  its  food  to  better  advantage. 
I  think  the  manure  supply  on  the  upper 
Atlantic  coast  will  grow  smaller  in  pro 
portion  to  its  need.  There  will  be  fewer 
horses,  and  I  think  the  plan  of  dairying 
is  to  be  changed  so  that  only  the  milkers 


“I  have  a  200-gallon  tank  sprayer  purchased 
from  you  in  1910,  and  I  want  to  say  its  per¬ 
formance  has  been  of  the  highest.  1  have 
sprayed  150  acres  besides  my  own  with  it, 
and  have  used  the  engine  for  sawing  wood 
and  grinding  cider.  The  outfit,  just  seems  to 
‘refuse  to  wear  out.’  But  I  think  it  is  about 
time  it  should  have  its  well  earned  pension.” 

HOWARD  W.  BOWERS, 

The  Bowers  Orchards, 
1-16-23.  Manzanola,  Col. 


FRIEND  ”  Reputation  With  Every  Transaction 

"FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

GASPORT,  N.  Y. 

YOU'LL  ALWAYS  BE  GLAD  YOU 
BOUGHT  A  “FRIEND” 


"FRIEND”  SPRAYERS 


Mr.  Grower ! 

We  want  you  to  know  all  about  our 

True  "Friend”  Sprayers 

Our  new  big  catalog  is  ready.  It  shows 
Large,  Medium  and  Small  Sprayers ; 
Hand,  Traction  and  Power,  for  all  kinds 
of  Spraying. 

See  List  of  Leading  Products 

Write  at  once  to  nearest  distributor  or  direct,  naming  this 
paper,  telling  what  you  need. 

Eastern  Distributors : 


BOLTON  FRUIT  CO. 
LESLIE  HERRING 
TYSON  BROS. 
TYSON  BROS.  . 

C.  N.  ROBINSON 


.  .  Bolton,  Mass. 

.  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 

.  Flora  Dale,  Pa. 

Beverly,  N.  J. 

.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Distributors  end  Dealers  in  all  important  sections — East,  West, 

North,  South. 


OUR  LEADERS 


Power  Sprayers  com¬ 
plete,  the  “Friend” 
Patent  underslung, 
cut  under  type.  Made 
in  six  sizes. 

Tractor  trailer  Spray¬ 
ers.  Several  sizes. 

* 

Bed  “use  your  own 
wagon”  Sprayers. 
Many  sizes. 

Motor  -  pumps.  High 
pressure  Pumping 
units  for  use  on  ail 
Sprayers.  Many  sizes. 
:fc 

Vineyard  Sprayers, 
narrow  cut  under. 
Several  sizes. 

* 

Combination  Potato 
and  Orchard  Sprayers 
made  in  several  sizes. 
* 

Traction  Potato  and 
Field  Sprayers.  Made 
in  two  sizes. 

* 

Hand  Sprayers,  large 
and  small.  Mounted 
or  on  Skid  or  Barrel. 
* 

Compressed  Air  Spray¬ 
ers  and  Atomizers. 

* 

Spray  guns,  Nozzles, 
Shutoffs,  Couplings, 
Fillers,  Fittings. 
Sprayers  for  every 
purpose. 


them  every  time 


ALL’S  Nicotine  Sulphate 
^  ^  kills  plant  lice  and  simi¬ 
lar  insects.  You  can  depend 
upon  it  to  rid  your  trees  of 
these  pests.  Being  a  vege¬ 
table  extract,  it  will  not  harm 
fruit,  flower  or  foliage. 

It  is  very  economical  also. 
Made  up  as  a  spray,  it  costs 
less  than  2c.  a  gallon. 

Buy  from  your  dealer.  If 
he  is  not  supplied,  send  us 
your  order  along  with  his 
name. 


Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 
114  East  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


J 


NICOTINE  SULPHATE 


10  lb.  tins  .  .  $13.50 
2  lb.  tins  .  .  3.50 

%  lb.  tins  .  .  1.25 

1  oz.  bottles  .35 
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will  be  kept  near  market.  The  dry  cows 
and  young  stock  will  be  kept  far  back 
arrioung  the  hills  on  cheaper  land.  W  e 
shall  therefore  be  driven  more  and  more 
tc  the  use  of  green  crops,  while  manure 
will  be  most  largely  used  in  a  direct  form 
for  inoculating  the  soil  rather  than  feed¬ 
ing  crops.  Thirty  years  from  now.  1 
think,  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for 
diied  and  bagged  manure  used  largely 
to  supply  the  bacteria  needed  in  green 
manuring.  In  those  days  I  think  dried 
and  fined  chicken  manure  on  some  of  the 
large  chicken  farms  will  be  nearly  as 
profitable  as  egg  production.  In  fact,  this 
increased  value  of  manure  will  make  such 
work  as  beef-making  profitable  once  more 
in  this  section.  For  we  shall  find  more 
and  more  that  the  bacteria  in  manure  are 
necessary  to  use  with  our  green  manures 
in  order  to  obtain  best  results.  I  do  not 
think  that  extracts  or  “cultures”  of  these 
bacteria  can  ever  be  made  to  equal  the 
real  manure.  I  think  we  must  come  to 
abandon  our  present  theory  that  lime  and 
clover  are  necessary  in  improving  our 
soils.  We  are  to  make  greater  use  of  the 
so-called  acid  soil  legumes  now  grown  in 
the  South.  Cow  peas.  Soy  beans,  velvet 
beans  and  beggarweed  all  grow  on  acid 
soil,  and  can,  I  believe,  be  adapted  to 
Northern  culture.  There  is  to  be  a  won¬ 
derful  development  in  electric  power  and 
distribution.  I  think  in  time  this  mighty 
force  is  to  be  distributed  by  wireless.  It 
will  be  sent  everywhere  and  put  to  dozens 
of  new  uses.  Machines  of  farm  size  will 
be  made  for  taking  nitrogen  from  the  air 
and  fitting  it  for  fertilizer.  The  current 
will  be  used  for  obtaining  soluble  potash 
from  the  Jersey  .sand  marls  or  from 
crushed  New  England  granite.  Wires 
will  be  run  into  compost  heaps  or  even 
below  ground  as  irrigation  pipes  are  now 
placed  above  ground,  and  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent  used  to  decompose  and  make  avail¬ 
able  forms  of  plant  food  now  considered 
of  little  use  In  fact,  as  you  will  see.  I 
think  the  future  has  great  things  in  store 
for  those  who  live  on  the  upper  Atlantic. 
I  hope  these  mighty  changes  will  break 
up  and  distribute  the  monopoly  so  long 
enjoyed  by  the  big  interests  and  give  the 
individual  a  fairer  chance.  Yet  I  can  see 
great  shadows  ahead  of  us.  too — business, 
political  and  social.  While  I  am  no 
prophet,  I  have  lived  some  years  and  have 
seen  many  changes  come  and  go.  I  will 
try  to  tell  what  I  think  about  them  next 
week.  H.  \V.  C. 

(To  be  continued) 


The  Dust  Sprays 

( Continued  from  Page  339) 
taken  in  1920  and  1921,  and  fully  con¬ 
firm  the  earlier  work,  so  that  experi¬ 
mentally,  for  New  York  State  at  least, 
tne  question  of  the  relative  efficiency  of 
dusting  as  compared  with  spraying  would 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  conclusive.  The 
adoption  of  it  by  many  of  our  best  grow¬ 
ers  would  seem  to  settle  the  question  of 
its  practicability  and  profitableness.  In 
1920  the  writer  presented  before  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  meeting  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  experimental  results  obtained  in 
Michigan,  Nova  Scotia  and  Illinois,  in 
addition  to  those  in  New  York.  The 
evidence  for  dust  in  these  three  sections 
was  quite  as  conclusive  as  that  in  New 
York.  Massachusetts  reports  for  1922 
equally  satisfactory  results  with  dust  on 
McIntosh  and  other  varieties.  Experi¬ 
ments  in  some  States  still  report  poor 
results  with  dust.  Their  failures,  like 
all  failures,  can  be  explained  away,  but 
one  can  scarcely  explain  away  the  grow¬ 
ing  numbers  of  successes  with  dust  both 
in  experimental  work  and  in  practical 
orchard  operations.  The  only  way  to  dis¬ 
count  them  is  to  impeach  the  honesty  of 
the  scientific  workers  who  have  made  the 
experiments,  or  the  sanity  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  growers  who  believe  that  they  have 
gotten  results  to  warrant  them  in  pre¬ 
ferring  dusting  to  spraying.  After  all,  I 
am  not  writing  this  article  to  convert 
those  who  still  spray.  I  am  writing  for 
tiie  man  who  dusts  or  wants  to  dust. 
Time  and  the  wheels  of  progress  will 
bring  them  around  to  the  adoption  of 
the  new  method.  It  has  come  to  stay 
until  a  better  one,  be  it  gas  or  X-rays, 
shall  replace  it.  The  fact  that  a  rapidly 
growing  number  of  our  growers  are  using 
dust  and  dusters  makes  it  desirable  that 
we  should  now  devote  our  efforts  to  as¬ 
sisting  them  with  ideas  and  information 
on  the  most  effective  use  of  this  new 
method  for  the  control  of  their  diseases 
and  pests.  The  following  suggestions 
may  be  of  some  service  in  this  direction. 

Dust  to  Use. — Dusts  for  fruits  have 
been  most  fully  developed.  The  standard 
for  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and 
cherries  in  New  York  State  may  be 
safely  said  to  be  finely  ground  sulphur 
and  arsenate  of  lead.  The  90-10  mix¬ 
ture  is  probably  of  most  general  utility, 
and  will  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  used  by  most  growers  who 
dust.  Where  scab  of  apples  or  brown 
rot  of  peaches  alone  is  the  chief  enemy 
to  be  combated  a  95-5  mixture  will  be 
found  quite  as  effective  and  less  expen¬ 
sive.  Dusting  sulphur  alone  must  have 
a  Suffer  of  some  kind  in  it.  Arsenate  of 
lead  is  on  the  whole  probably  the  best, 
but  hydrated  lime  may  often  be  used  to 
advantage. 

Coppek-Liiie. — Much  is  being  made 
now  of  the  copper-lime  dusts  for  apple 
scab,  and  some  growers  the  past  season 
appear  to  have  got  excellent  results  with 
it.  Extensive  experimental  evidence  with 
copper-lime  dust  on  fruit  is  wanting,  but 
( Continued  on  Page  35S) 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

FOR  SPRAYING, PAINTING 
AND  DISINFECTING. 


Do  you  know  that  MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS  are  built  in  styles  and  sizes 
to  meet  your  individual  spraying  needs?  Suppose  you  have  extensive 
orchards  or  vineyards  to  spray — Suppose  you  are  a  member  of  a  Spray 
Ring  or  a  Community  Spraying  Club — Suppose  that  your  orchard  or 
garden  is  a  small  one — turn  to  the  Myers  Spray  Pump  Catalog,  No. 
SP23,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  mailed  you  on  request,  and  you  will  find 
illustrated  and  described  therein  the  most  complete  line  of  proven  Spray 
Pumps,  Nozzles  and  Accessories  on  the  market  today.  Better  spray 
pumps,  with  over  fifty  years  of  experience  behind  them,  that  are  built 
for  better  spraying.  Pumps  that  are  easier  to  operate,  throw  a  more 
uniform  and  penetrating  spray,  and  last  longer.  Pumps  that  will 
give  you  efficient  service  and  get  results — Pumps  for  the  large  or 
small  grower.  Pumps  for  anyone  who  sprays,  and  each  and  every 
MYERS  SPRAY  PUMP,  regardless  of  size,  style  or  capacity,  is 
“Honor-Bilt"  in  a  factory  where  quality  and  dependable  service  come  first 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Myers  Spray  Pumps  in  ^ 
stock,  insist  on  his  getting  them  for  you,  or  write  us  A 
direct  and  we  will  tell  you  where  you  can  purchase 
them  72  Page  Catalog,  with  “How  and  When  to 
Spray”  instructions  mailed  free  without  obligation  to 
purchase,  and  when  requested,  we  will  include  catalogs  T 

showing  MYERS  PUMPS  for  Every  Purpose,  Hay 
Tools  and  Door  Hangers  A  postal  card  will  bring 
catalogs  by  return  mail 


IYERS  ’ 


IhaV  tools  » c 


H4HCCRS1 


iHI  F.E.MYERS  &  BP0.C0. 

ASHLAND.OHIO. 


FOUPTH  ST. | 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
MYERS  HONOR-BILT  PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE, 
HAY  UNLOADING  TOOLS  AND  DOOR  HANGERS  SINCE  1870 


For  Sale-325-Acrc  Dairy  Farm 

on  improved  highway, 7  miles  from  City  of  Oswego, 
within  2  miles  of  two  railroad  stations.  Fine  build¬ 
ings,  good  land,  several  acres  of  muck.  Will  sell 
at  a  bargain  on  easy  terms.  Enquire 

THE  DIME  BUILDING  &  LCAN  ASSOCIATION.  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


The  JOYNT 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZER  BY  TEST.  Brand 

UNLEACHED,  HARDWOOD  ASHES 
Specially  Adapted  for  Horticultural  Purposes 


A  complete  and  profitable  fertilizer  for  all  growing  crops, 
fruit,  tobacco,  and  truck  growing,  top  dressing,  and 
seeding  down.  Agents  Wanted.  Correspondence  Invited. 
Address  JOHN  JOYNT  CO.  Lucknow.  Out.,  Can . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


New  life  for  your  engines — 

and  a  lower  operating  cost 


Movement  'In  a  gas  engine  means  friction — friction 
means  wear — wear  means  changes  in  adjustment. 
Therefore,  power  losses  of  some  kind  are  inevitable. 
This  friction  can  never  be  entirely  eliminated,  and 
that’s  why  we  have  the  wear  problem.  Wear  of 
piston  against  cylinder  wall — cylinder  wall  against 
piston — wear  on  piston  rings,  no  matter  how  finely 
adjusted — wear  on  piston  grooves  which  hold  the 
rings  in  place.  This  wear  destroys  the  original  ad¬ 
justments,  pressures  and  balances  —  and  away 
rushes  power. 

All  that  many  motors  need  to  restore  their  maxi¬ 
mum  power  and  economy  is  McQuay-Norris  Piston 
Rings.  Made  of  Electric  Iron  for  every  price  and 
purpose,  but  your  best  investment  is  the  combination 
of  Rings  for  power  and  SupcrcvC  Rings 


to  prevent  oil  trouble.  In  some  engines 
you’ll  find  the  cylinder  walls  so  badly  “out  of 
round’’  that  they  need  regrinding  or  reboring. 
There  are  shops  which  specialize  in  this  work. 
Then  you’ll  want  McQuay-Norris  Pistons  and 
Pins  as  well  as  McQuay-Norris  Piston  Rings. 
In  any  case  there’s  no  use  in  putting  up  with  power¬ 
less,  wasteful  engines.  You  can  make  them  prac¬ 
tically  as  good  as  new  with  McQuay-Norris 
equipment. 

Your  dealer  has  McQuay-Norris  Piston  Rings, 
Pistons  and  Pins  in  stock  to  correctly  fit  your 
needs  or  can  get  them  promptly  from  his  supply 

house.  Learn  how  free! 

Write  our  Dept.AR  today  for  free  booklet,  ‘‘To 
Have  and  to  Hold  Power.’'  It  explains  why  gas¬ 
oline  engines  wear  out  and  how  to  have  them 
rebuilt  so  as  to  restore  their  old-time  power  and 
economy.  Write  for  free  copy  at  once. 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Company 
General  Offices,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
Conncrsville,  Ind.  Toronto,  Canad# 


PISTON  PINGS 
PISTONS 
PINS 


FOR  AUTOMOBILES,  MOTOR  TRUCKS,  TRACTORS,  STATIONARY  GAS.  OIL  AND  STEAM  ENGINES,  MOTOR  BOATS, 
MOTOR  CYCLES.  AIRPLANES,  COMPRESSORS,  PUMPS,  LOCOMOTIVES,  STE  AM  3H I  PS  .  RE  FRIGERATI NG  MACHINES, 


McQuay-Norris 
Wainwright 
Pistons  and  Pins 

— gray  iron  pistons  as  light 
in  weight  as  safety  permits 
— specially  designed  for  re¬ 
placements  —  available  in 
standard  sizes  and  over¬ 
sizes — also  in  semi-finished 
form  75-thousandths  over¬ 
size.  Pins  of  exceptional 
accuracy.  Made  of  special 
heat-treated  steel. 


Itfex-^ooF  —  jts  ex- 
clusive  two-piece 
design  means  equal 
cylinder  -  wall  pres¬ 
sure  at  all  points.  Its 
greater  flexibility 
means  better  per¬ 
formance  in  worn  cyl¬ 
inders.  Best  for  all 
grooves  except  top, 
which  should  have 
Superogf.  Made  of 
Electric  Iron.  Price 
per  ring — 


Supm^e_3 1  o  p  s 

oil  trouble.  Keeps 
lubricating  oil  out  of 
combustion  chamber. 
Collects  excess  oil  on 
each  down  stroke  of 
piston  and  empties 
on  each  up  stroke, 
which  ordinary 
grooved  rings  cannot 
do.  Made  of  Electric 
Iron,  Price  per  ring — 


Jiffy-Crip— the 

quick-seating  ring 
with  the  non-butting 
joint.  “Seats  in  a 
jiffy.’’  Can  be  fitted 
closer  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  step-cut  rings. 
Ends  cannot  butt 
when  fitted  tightly 
as  quick-seating  rings 
should  be.  Made  of 
Electric  Iron,  Price 
per  ring — 


Snap  Rings  —  of 

the  highest  grade. 
Raised  above  the 
average  by  McQuay- 
Norris  manufactur¬ 
ing  methods.  Made 
of  Electric  Iron. 
Their  use  insures  all 
the  satisfaction  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  get 
from  a  plain  snap 
ring.  Price  per  ring — 


$  J  25 


$loo 


SOc 


25c 


*102 


MtQUAY-NORRIS 

WpiSTONsT 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PfSTON  RINGS- 


mfl 


McQUAY-NORRIS 

STEP  cur 

SNAP  RINGS 

Concentric 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
tible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  , 


Can  you,  or  anyone  else,  give  one  solid 
and  sound  reason  why  any  man  who  lives  on 
a  farm,  large  or  small,  should  not  have  fruit 
and  vegetables,  fresh  or  canned,  of  his  own 
raising,  every  day  in  the  year? 


* 

I  am  proposing  to  go  into  the  poultry  business  com¬ 
mercially  in  the  Spring  of  1024.  As  I  have  been  study¬ 
ing  the  business  through  experience  and  books,  I  think 
I  shall  make  a  success  of  it.  w.  A.  R. 

NYONE  may  go  into  the  poultry  business,  pro¬ 
vided  he  can  raise  money  enough  to  start.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  way  you  go  in  as  the  way  you 
come  out.  Better  start  with  one  sitting  hen  and  pull 
the  business  up  than  to  start  with  a  houseful  and 
have  the  business  drop  on  you.  Hardly  a  day 
passes  without  a  request  from  someone  to  help 
straighten  out  a  poultry  tangle.  As  a  rule,  it  is  a 
form  of  partnership  in  which  one  man  furnishes  the 
equipment  and  the  other  does  the  work.  At  the 
start  it  all  seems  so  easy  that  they  agree  to  divide 
profits,  but  forget  to  arrange  about  losses.  The  busi¬ 
ness  runs  in  debt,  and  there  is  a  heated  controversy 
as  to  which  should  be  held  responsible.  There  may 
be  cases  where  unit  orchards,  stock-selling  orchard 
schemes  and  poultry  partnerships  have  paid,  but  we 
have  no  record  of  them.  In  truth,  successful  poultry 
keeping  requires  greater  skill,  more  experience  and 
more  constant  attention  than  any  other  line  of 
farming.  We  advise  our  friend  with  his  “exper¬ 
ience  and  books”  to  start  with  one  good  pen  of 
birds  and  let  them  teach  him  the  business. 

* 

HERE  are  not  so  many  cases  of  misfit  trees  re¬ 
ported  to  us  as  in  former  years.  We  do  not 
know  how  this  has  occurred,  but  certainly  there  is 
less  reported  trouble.  Every  now  and  then,  however, 
someone  comes  asking  what  damages  can  be  obtained 
when  trees  turn  out  to  be  misfits.  There  have  been 
legal  decisions  in  New  York  State  which  are  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  as  standard.  One  case  in  particular 
was  carried  up  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
finally  adopted  the  following  rule: 

The  proper  measure  of  damages  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  the  land  is  worth  with  the  trees  as  they  are 
at  the  time  the  defect  is  discovered  and  what  the  land 
would  have  been  worth  at  that  time  had  the  trees  been 
trud  to  (name. 

Nurserymen  usually  offer  to  replace  the  trees  after 
a  loss  of  five  years  or  more  of  time,  but  anyone  who 
has  tried  to  develop  an  orchard  will  know  hoiv  in¬ 
adequate  such  an  offer  is.  There  have  been  cases 
brought  where  the  buyer  at  the  trial  could  not  abso¬ 
lutely  prove  that  the  misfit  trees  were,  actually  the 
ones  he  bought  from  the  nurseryman.  The  original 
labels  were  lost  or  destroyed,  and  there  had  been 
several  plantings  in  the  orchard.  If  you  bring  suit 
at  all  you  must  be  absolutely  sure  of  your  ground. 

* 

HE  other  day  we  saw  potatoes,  in  this  city, 
right  on  the  street,  selling  12  lbs.  for  25  cents. 
They  were  good  potatoes,  too.  This  means  a  retail 
price  of  $1.25  a  bushel,  which  was  probably  about 
three  times  the  price  paid  the  grower.  Even  at  this 
low  price  the  potatoes  were  slow  of  sale,  whereas  10 
years  ago  there  would  have  been  a  small  army  chas¬ 
ing  after  the  peddler.  The  truth  is  that  city  people 
are  not  buying  potatoes  as  they  once  did.  We  find 
it  hard  to  get  our  readers  to  realize  that  fact.  There 
is  an  immense  consumption  of  rice,  macaroni  and 
cornmeal.  and  vast  quantities  of  Southern  vege¬ 
tables  are  dumped  into  New  York  every  day.  In  one 
week  of  January  over  150  carloads  of  strawberries 


entered  this  market.  This  competition  from  pre¬ 
pared  foods  and  Southern  vegetables  is  greatly  in¬ 
juring  the  potato  market.  Even  with  its  increase 
in  population  the  country  cannot  handle  increased 
crops  of  potatoes.  It  is  bad  business,  for  there  is 
no  other  food  that  can  quite  take  the  place  of  po¬ 
tatoes  in  our  national  diet.  There  is  no  use  dis¬ 
guising  the  truth,  however.  We  have  got  to  make 
potato  eating  more  popular,  or  see  the  demand  grow 
smaller. 

* 

HE  newest  proposition  is  to  have  fruit  trees 
certified  in  the  nursery  row.  The  test  is  made 
on  the  leaves,  as  explained  on  page  327.  The  leaves 
of  different  apple  varieties  are  as  distinct  in  shape 
and  appearance  as  are  the  fruits.  A  trained  man 
can  select  them  without  great  trouble,  just  about  as 
easily  as  a  fruit  judge  can  separate  fruit  at  an  ex¬ 
hibition.  The  new  plan  is  for  one  of  these  experts 
to  go  to  the  nursery  and  examine  the  young  trees. 
He  can  take  out  the  misfits  before  they  are  sold,  and 
thus  save  a  heap  of  trouble  for  all  hands.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  trees  have  already  been  certified  in  this 
way.  We  think  it  is  a  good  thing,  both  for  the  nur¬ 
seryman  and  the  buyer.  We  think,  further,  that 
any  man  who  plants  trees  should  study  the  method, 
which  is  quite  easy  to  understand. 

WE  hear  of  a  man  who  says  that  as  soon  as 
Spring  opens  he  will  run  his  tractor  day  and 
night  in  eight-hour  shifts,  so  as  to  plant  as  much 
as  possible.  That  man  is  unwise,  to  put  it  mildly. 
If  all  men  worked  like  that  Ave  could  hardly  give  our 
crops  away.  The  middlemen  and  buyers  would  get 
all  the  profit,  and  more,  and  the  consumers  would 
have  little  benefit.  The  buying  power  of  the  farmer 
would  be  reduced,  and  every  line  of  real  industry 
would  suffer.  Has  not  this  been  demonstrated  often 
enough  in  years  past?  Can  any  farmer,  in  the  light 
of  farm  history,  feel  that  he  wants  to  be  responsible 
for  a  “bumper  crop”?  Why  two  blades  of  grass, 
when  we  can  hardly  sell  one?  Why  should  a  man 
work  himself  half  to  death  in  order  to  raise  more 
than  can  be  properly  distributed?  A  more  sensible 
plan  this  year  is  to  cut  down  operations  a  little,  give 
full  care  to  a  smaller  area,  and  help  put  the  market 
on  your  own  side. 

* 

HE  New  York  City  Health  Department  lias 
made  a  ruling  regarding  shipments  of  live  ani- 
maie,  like  pigs,  goats,  lambs,  rabbits,  etc.  This  is 
an  embargo  on  such  live  animals  unless  they  pass 
through  some  regular  slaughter  house.  Up  to  this 
time  such  live  animals  have  been  received  by  com¬ 
mission  men  and  sold  to  butchers  and  others.  The 
new  rule  will  prohibit  such  sales.  This  embargo  is 
an  injustice  to  shippers,  and  particularly  in  the 
case  of  live  rabbits.  For  some  years  past  many 
country  people  have  done  well  at  raising  rabbits. 
The  meat  has  become  a  standard  article  of  food, 
and  the  business  pays,  as  a  side  line  to  farming  of 
poultry  keeping.  These  live  rabbits  are  mostly 
bought  by  Italians  in  or  near  the  city  for  their  own 
consumption.  They  will  not  buy  if  forced  to  carry 
the  rabbits  to  a  slaughter  house,  and  thus  this  ex¬ 
cellent  and  growing  trade  will  be  ruined.  We  can¬ 
not  see  how  this  embargo  serves  any  good  purpose. 
It  should  be  modified  or  killed,  especially  as  it  refers 
to  live  rabbits. 

* 

THERE  is  nothing  in  sight  to  warrant  any  great 
plunge  in  orchard  planting.  The  truth  is  that 
our  system  of  distribution  has  failed  to  take  care  of 
the  product  of  the  ti* *ees  now  fruiting.  We  do  not 
join  the  boomers  who  are  urging  people  to  plant 
heavily  without  considering  the  future.  Experience 
with  our  own  orchard  makes  us  conservative.  We 
know  that  we  can  handle  a  fair  crop  of  good  fruit 
with  l-easonable  profit,  but  when  we  get  beyond  a 
certain  point  in  production  we  lose  money.  This 
idea  of  rushing  and  jamming  and  working  yourself 
down  to  the  bones  in  order  to  produce  more  than 
usual  is  nonsense,  and  wprse,  in  the  light  of  recent 
experience.  Every  farmer  in  the  country  would 
have  been  better  off  if  last  year’s  crops  had  been 
reduced  by  20  per  cent,  and  no  consumer  would  have 
suffered.  While  we  advise  against  any  “plunges” 
in  fruit  planting,  we  do  advise  a  conservative  in¬ 
crease  for  most  fanns.  There  are  always  some  dead 
trees.  These  ought  to  be  replaced.  We  must  all 
have  new  and  vigorous  trees  coming  on.  and  there- 
fore  it  pays  to  make  reasonable  plantings  each  year. 
Our  belief  is  that  distribution  will  be  improved  in 
the  future.  We  have  no  hope  or  expectation  that 
Federal  or  State  governments  will  give  us  much  if 
any  help.  They  are  all  afraid  of  the  middlemen  or 
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“business”  classes,  and  their  barking  will  never  lead 
to  any  serious  biting.  Our  hope  lies  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  fruit  men  to  do  it  themselves.  Roadside 
markets,  direct  dealing,  co-operative  stores  and  asso¬ 
ciation  selling  will  develop  a  trade  that  "will  relieve 
the  Avholesale  markets.  You  want  to  remember  that 
there  never  was  a  season,  even  Avhen  fruit  rotted  on 
the  ground  for  lack  of  a  market,  Avhen  every  Ameri- 
can  had  half  the  apples  he  wanted.  As  for  the  small 
fruits,  Ave  advise  planting  all  you  can  take  care  of 
well.  Thei’e  Avill  be  a  fair  demand  for  several  yeai*s 
to  come,  but  you  must  remember  that  a  vast  amount 
of  hard  hand  work  is  needed  if  you  expect  to  grow 
a  good  crop  of  small  fruit.  An  apple  tree  may 
partly  take  care  of  itself  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
recover  fi*om  the  neglect,  but  a  strawberry  patch 
cannot  do  it.  It  Avill  run  to  weeds  and  gi'ass,  and 
there’s  an  end  of  it.  Let  small  fruit  alone  unless 
you  ai*e  willing  to  do  a  large  amount  of  AA’ork.  And, 
finally,  go  easy  on  the  “novelties.”  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  try  them.  That  is  a  pleasure,  and  it  often 
pays,  but  buying  heavily  of  them  at  high  prices  is 
a  worse  gamble  than  digging  for  gold  in  your  apple 
orchard — for  the  digging  will  probably  help  the 
trees ! 

* 

QUITE  a  number  of  readers  have  widtten  us 
recently  that  somehow  they  missed  something 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  They  could  not  tell  just  Avhat  it 
Avas  at  first,  but  finally  the  truth  flashed  upon  them. 
“ There  is  nothing  from  Prof.  Massey  in  this  paper! 
Where  is  he?  We  miss  him!"  It  will  fill  many  of 
our  people  Avith  soitoav  Avhen  Ave  tell  them  the 
timth.  Last  Christmas  Day  our  old  fi’iend  was 
stricken  Avith  paralysis.  We  have  been  hoping 
against  hope  that  this  kindly  friend  who  has  so 
endeared  himself  to  our  readers  Avould  reco\’er  and 
resume  something  of  his  work.  That  seems  impos¬ 
sible  noAv,  and  we  are  foi*ced  to  report  that  the 
earthly  sendee  of  our  good  comrade  is  well-nigh 
ended.  He  fought  a  good  fight  and  lived  a  clean, 
honorable  and  useful  life.  The  world  is  better  and 
more  beautiful  because  he  has  lived  in  it.  He 
helped  his  fellow  men,  and  noAV,  lying  under  the 
hax*d  hand  of  affliction,  he  may  know  that  his  wox*k 
is  appreciated. 

* 

MANY  of  us  xvho  have  orchards  in  i-emote  fields, 
near  the  woods,  are  Avondering  what  we  shall 
find  when  the  frozen  siioav  melts.  The  conditions 
are  just  about  right  for  the  mice  to  work  under  the 
snow,  and  in  some  places  they  have  caused  gi-eat 
damage.  It  is  quite  possible  to  pi’event  damage  in 
a.  mild  Winter  by  pruning  early  and  laying  the 
primings  on  top  of  the  ground.  Mice  and  rabbits 
will  usually  gnaw  these  prunings  before  they  touch 
the  trees.  This  Wintei',  hoAvever,  is  different.  We 
have  had  a  succession  of  snowstoi’ms,  and  the  snoxv 
has  frozen  around  the  trees  so  it  cannot  be  stamped 
down  or  scraped  away.  Several  years  ago  xve  had 
another  such  Winter,  and  the  damage  Avas  heavy. 
When  the  thaw  comes,  Avhat  will  it  reveal?  Pi-ompt 
work  Avill  be  necessary  if  the  trees  ai’e  to  be  saved. 
In  some  cases  where  the  trees  are  not  completely 
girdled  we  have  saved  them  by  throwing  a  mound 
of  soil  ai’ound  the  trunk,  up  above  the  Avound,  and 
praning  the  tree  severely.  In  other  cases  bridge- 
grafting  has  helped,  but  at  best  it  is  difficult  to 
make  good  trees  where  the  trunk  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  girdled.  In  such  a  Winter  mice  are  worse 
than  scale  or  borers  in  our  locality. 


Brevities 

No  kicking  cow  was  ever  cured  by  kicking  back ! 

Tiie  value  of  certification  depends  on  who  signs  the 
cei’tificate. 

Well,  gentlemen,  these  big  snowdrifts  will  fill  the 
dry  wells — when  they  melt — at  least. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  Northern  people  will  try 
a  small  experiment  with  cotton  this  year. 

Abuse  is  no  argument.  Neither  are  “You’re  an¬ 
other,”  and  “I  told  you  so !” 

Better  watch  your  orchard  carefully  this  year.  You 
may  find  one  of  those  $5,000  “bud  spoi-ts.” 

“We  cannot  economize  on  grass  seed  or  poison  !”  A 
Avise  remark  for  the  hay  grower  and  the  fruit  man. 

Yes,  there  is  a  little  niti-ogen  in  these  snowdrifts. 
As  they  fall,  the  snowflakes  carry  a  little  ammonia  out 
of  the  air.  The  chief  value  of  the  snow,  however,  is 
that  it  pi-otects  the  soil  and  leaves  the  ground  full  of 
moisture. 

We  have  had  many  letters  from  fanners  l-egarding 
the  bill  to  compel  owners  of  sleighs  and  bobsleds  to 
make  them  the  same  Avidth  as  automobiles.  There  is 
practically  no  demand  for  such  a  law.  Our  letters  shoiv 
10  to  one  against  the  proposition. 

The  Winter  in  Vermont :  “The  lower  sash  is  covered 
to  within  the  depth  of  3  or  4  in.,  and  the  tips  of  full- 
groAvn  currant  bushes  and  grapevines  are  all  that  can 
be  seen  above  the  level  of  the  snow  in  the  gai-den.  My 
small  niece  and  nephew,  who  live  further  up  the  hill,  are 
having  a  glorious  time  sliding  from  the  roof  doAvn  over 
the  veranda  railing  to  the  road.” 
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Another  Comparison  of  Milk  Prices 


The  following  comparison  of  prices  received  for  milk 
by  patrons  of  the  Sulphur  Springs  cheese  factory,  with 
the  net  returns  received  by  patrons  of  Sheffield  Farms 
and  also  of  the  pooling  association  were  made  for  my 
own  information  and  guide.  There  is  nothing  confiden¬ 
tial  about  any  of  them.  The  figures  are  accurate  and 


public.  They  are  brought  together  here  for  comparison. 
The  cheese  factory  prices  are  important,  because  they 
show  the  possibility  in  butter  and  cheese  as  an  outlet 
for  milk.  The  only  way  I  can  safeguard  my  interests 
is  by  comparisons  of  the  ways  and  means  offered  me 
for  the  sale  of  my  milk. 


•  SULPHUR  SPRING  CHEESE  FACTORY 
Jacob  Yousey,  Maker  and  Salesman 


April  1-15 . ? 

Cheese  sold  for 
.  .$0,161^-80.16 

April  16-30 . 

.  .  .16%- 
.15% 

.16 

Average  . 

Mav  1-15 . 

May  16-31 . 

..  .16%- 
•  ■  .17%- 

.15% 

•17% 

Average  . 

June  1-15 . 

.  .  .18%- 
.20% 

.19 

°1 

Average  . 

July  1-15 . 

July  16-31 . 

•  •  .21%- 

.  .21%- 

.20  - 

.21% 

.21 

.19% 

Average  . 

August  1-15 . 

August  16-31 . 

..  .20%- 
.20% 

.  .  .19%- 

.21  - 
•21% 

.19 

•21% 

.20% 

Average  . . 

September  1-15.  . .  . 

September  16-30.  .  . 

.22%- 
•  .  .24%- 

23%  - 
■23% 

.23% 

.23 

•22% 

•22% 

Average  . 

October  1-15 . 

October  16-31 . . 

.  .  .23%- 

•  •  .24% 

.25 

A  verage  . 

Butter 
sold  for 

$0.30 

.35 

Net  price 
100  lbs. 
3%  milk 

$1.21 

Net 

Price  S.F. 
Co.  paid  for 
8%  B.  milk. 
Lowville 

Above 

cheese 

•Ot) 

1.213 

$1.21 

$1.68 

$0.47 

.35 

.35 

$1,229 

1.355 

$1,292 

1.68 

.3SS 

.35 

.35 

$1,503 

1.681 

$1,592 

1.5S 

.012 

.35 

$1,683 

.40 

1.657 

$1.67 

2.03 

.36 

.40 

$1,611 

.40 

1.613 

$1,612 

2.48 

.863 

.40 

$1,798 

.40 

2.026 

$1,912 

2.4S 

.568 

.40 

.45 

$2.08 

2.19 

$2,135 

2.505 

.37 

Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Cash  price 


D.  League 
paid  for 

3%  B.  milk, 
Lowville 

Below 

cheese 

Average 
factory 
price  100 
lbs.  milk 

Lbs.  milk 
to 

lb.  cheese 

$1,328 

11.25 

1.338 

11.13 

$1.15 

$0.06 

$1,333 

$1  34 
1.55 

11.30 

10.67 

1.115 

.177 

$1,445 

$1.64 

1.826 

1 0.83 
10.91 

1.16 

.432 

$1,738 

$1,844 

11.09 

1.82 

10.98 

1.335 

.335 

$1,832 

$1,802 

10.72 

1.835 

10.80 

1.52 

.092 

$1.8185 

$2  044 

10.14 

2.27 

9.77 

1.765 

.147 

$2,157 

* 

$2.37 

2.522 

9.75 

9.46 

.  1.925 

.21 

$2,446 

Cheese  factory  figures  taken  from  actual  dividend  statements  issued  to  patrons. 

Net  prices  paid  by  Sheffield  Farms  Company,  Inc.,  taken  from  actual  dividend  statements  issued  to  patrons. 
Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc.,  pool  figures  taken  from  monthly  statements  printed  in  the 
Dairymen’s  League  News. 


Comparison  of  net  prices  received  by  patrons  at  cheese  factory,  with  cash  net  prices  received  by  patrons 
of  Sheffield  Farms  Company,  Inc.  Cash  net  prices  received  by  patrons  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association. 


Net  price 

paid  patrons  Sulphur 
Spring  cheese  factory 
for  100  lbs.  3%  milk 


April  .  $1.2,1 

Mav  .  1-292 

.Tune  .  1.592 

•July  .  1.67 

August  .  1.612 

September  .  1.912 

October  .  2.135 


Net  price  Sheffield 
farms  Co.  paid  for 
100  lbs.  3%  grade 

B.  milk.  Lowville  Above  cheese  factory 


$1 .68 

$0.47 

1 .68 

.388 

1 .58 

*.012 

2.08 

.36 

2.48 

.868 

2.48 

.568 

2.505 

.37 

Cash  price  Dairy¬ 

men’s  League  paid  for 

*  Below 

3%  B.  milk.  Lowville 

cheese  faeti 

$1.15 

$0.06 

1.115 

.177 

1.16 

.432 

1.335 

.335 

1.52 

.092 

1.765 

.147 

1.925 

.21 

*  Less. 


Total  dividends,  four  farms 

1921.  May  1  to  October  31,  inclusive . 

Non-pool  gain,  six-month  period . 

1921,  November  1  to  April  30.  1922.  inclusive 
Non-pool  gain,  six-month  period . 


Cash  dividend,  Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  Lowville 


Grade  A.  Grade  B. 

$9,498.16  $8,410.32 

$2,898.53  $1,810.69 

5.469.77  4.786.66 

1.717.17  1. 034.06 


Cash  div’d, 
Dairymen’s 
League 
Co  op. 
Ass’n,  Inc.. 
Lowville. 
Grade  R. 

$6,599.63 

3.752.60 


Total  non-pool  gain  for  year.  .  . 
1922,  May  1  to  October  31,  inclusive.  . 
Non-pool  gain,  six-month  period . 


$4,615.70 

$8,747.49  $7,733.81 

$3,323.10 


$2,844.75 

$5,424.39 

$2,309.42 

c.  y.  b. 


Weather  in  Southern  Ohio 

SEEING  your  reference  to  severe  Winter  in  New 
York  and  nearby  States.  I  call  to  your  mind 
that  here  along  the  Ohio  River  we  have  had  very 
mild  weather  nearly  all  the  time,  and  one  of  our  local 
papers  has  often  referred  to  the  fact  that  our  climate 
has  been  as  nice  as  Florida  and  California  this 
Winter.  We  have  had  several  snows,  but  the  deep¬ 
est  was  less  than  half  an  inch,  and  the  others  just 
enough  to  show  white  on  the  ground.  One  morning 
the  temperature  was  down  to  six  to  eight  above 
zero,  and  we  have  had  a  good  many  mornings  with 
some  freezing  and  thaw-out  during  the  day.  We 
had  little  rain  in  early  Winter,  but  for  a  month  it 
has  been  quite  rainy  and  cloudy.  We  have  had 
very  few  days  of  real  warm  weather  so  far,  and  the 
warmest  were  cloudy,  so  the  fruit  buds  have  hardly 
swelled  any  yet  that  one  can  notice.  Peaches  and 
all  other  fruits  would  stand  a  real  hard  freeze  as 
they  are  now. 

People  have  remarked  that  more  plowing  had 
been  done  in  the  early  Winter  than  they  had  ever 
known  around  here.  It  has  been  too  wet,  though, 
for  a  month  to  plow  any.  Since  it  is  so  wet.  and 
the  roads  not  frozen,  we  are  in  for  some  real  bad 


roads  to  follow,  as  they  are  soft  underneath,  and 
the  travel  is  loosening  up  the  foundation  and  wear¬ 
ing  it  out  faster  than  it  can  be  fixed.  It  is  the 
common  thing;  the  roads  were  not  built  for  traffic 
as  heavy  as  they  have  been  subjected  to,  and  as 
fast  as  the  money  can  be  secured  they  will  have  to 
be  rebuilt,  and  we  will  have  to  put  up  with  the  mire 
in  wet  weather  till  better  roads  can  be  built. 

There  has  been  considerable  pruning  done  in  the 
orchards,  anil  growers  are  planning  to  do  a  better 
job  trying  to  clean  up  on  the  San  Jos£  scale  this 
Spring.  It  seems  we  had  a  goodly  number  of  para¬ 
sites  working  on  the  scales  a  few  years  ago,  and  the 
spraying  that  was  done  then  reduced  the  scales  to 
a  minimum  and  the  parasites  about  finished  them 
then,  and  since  then  the  parasites  have  literally 
starved  to  death,  and  the  spraying  was  done  in 
more  of  a  hurry  or  reckless  manner,  and  the  scales 
have  made  a  good  start  again  under  such  treatment. 
With  no  parasites  to  prey  on  them,  the  growers 
have  become  alarmed  about  the  situation.  Some  are 
going  to  continue  the  lime-sulphur  solution  and 
others  are  going  to  try  the  red  engine  oil  emulsion 
on  apples.  They  should  remember  it  is  thorough 
application  of  the  proper  remedy  that  does  the  job. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O.  v.  t.  cox. 


Candid  Talk  from  a  “Sportsman” 

The  Rockland  County  (N.  Y. )  Farm  Bureau  recently 
held  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  game  laws.  Hunters, 
farmers,  “sportsmen,”  were  all  invited.  Among  other 
speakers  was  A.  M.  Gage,  a  Federal  game  inspector. 
IL'  assured  the  assemblage  that  the  sportsmen  were 
willing  to  co-operate  with  the  farmers  in  bringing  to 
justice  the  lawless  element  among  the  hunters — though 
the  law  licenses  the  man  who  will  tear  down  your  stone 
wall  to  get  a  rabbit,  just  the  same  as  it  does  the  one 
who  belongs  to  some  rod  and  gun  club,  and  makes  a 
great  parade  of  only  hunting  for  the  joy  of  killing  some 
defenceless  little  bird  or  animal.  However,  the  speaker 
soon  wandered  somewhat  from  his  text  and  said  some 
illuminating  things  of  vital  interest  to  farmers  all  over 
the  State. 

In  reply  to  a  question  regarding  instructions  to  shoot 
“vermin,”  under  which  head  house  cats,  hawks,  owls, 
and  some  other  things  come,  the  speaker  admitted  that 
he  was  aware  that  “a  farmer’s  cat  in  its  killing  of  ro¬ 
dents  might  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  farmer; 
but  as  they  alto  kill  some  game,  they  (the  limiters) 
were  instructed  to  kill  them.” 

He  further  stated,  while  speaking  of  some  projected 
changes  in  the  game  law:  “The  sportsmen  are  for 
them,  and  you  can  make  up  your  mind  that  they  will 
get  about  what  they  want,  regardless  of  what  the  farm¬ 
ers  think.” 

When  questioned  along  that  line  by  an  astounded  lis¬ 
tener  who  wanted  to  make  sure  that  (he  statement  had 
been  really  made  as  quoted  above,  he  reiterated  the 
statement,  adding  in  explanation  that  the  sportsmen, 
numbering  about  75.000  in  the  State,  were  organized, 
and  that  the  men  who  were  candidates  for  the  Legis¬ 
lature  last  Fall,  and  who  were  endorsed  by  (lie  sports¬ 
men,  were  all  elected. 

As  a  speaker  to  a  meeting  largely  composed  of  fann¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Gage  left  a  little  something  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  tact;  but  as  a  source  of  first-hand  information 
nothing  better  could  be  desired. 

Farmers  of  New  York  State,  are  we  going  to  let  an 
organization  of  75,000  members  rob  us  of  our  rights  in 
our  own  farms  and  homesteads?  If  organization  is  our 
danger,  so  is  it  our  protection.  We  must  do  it  ourselres. 
Let  us,  as  Farm  Bureaus.  Granges,  and  as  individ¬ 
uals,  communicate  with  our  legislators  to  the  effect 
that  no  present  bars  to  the  hunting  business  be  let 
down;  and  that  the;  laws  may  be  changed  to  make  any¬ 
one  hunting  on  property  other  than  his  own  a  tres¬ 
passer  unless  lie  has  a  written  consent  of  the  owner. 
We  should  also  have  the  right  to  raise  and  market 
quail  and  pheasants,  and  things  of  that  description, 
just  as  freely  as  we  do  poultry. 

f  MRS.  ]  EDNA  C.  JONES. 


Farm  Earnings  in  the  Corn  Belt 

So  much  has  been  said  during  the  past  year  or  two  as 
to  the  financial  condition  of  various  classes  of  farmers 
that  some  actual  figures  on  the  earnings  of  a  group  of 
corn  belt  farmers  may  not  be  amiss.  A  representative 
group  of  men  in  one  of  the  Western  Ohio  counties  have 
been  keeping  accurate  records  since  1919.  This  gives 
us  complete  figures  for  four  years  on  the  same  group  of 
farms.  Two  of  these  years  were  about  as  prosperous 
as  Ohio  farmers  have  experienced,  while  the  other  two 
have,  as  the  following  figures  show,  been  far  from  satis¬ 
factory  : 


1919  1920  1921  1922 

Total  farm  receipts...  .$4,634  $4,139  $2,867  $2,716 

Total  farm  expenses...  1,888  1,948  1,621  1,641 


Net  farm  income.  .$2,751  $2,191  $1,246  $1,075 

As  can  be  seen,  1910  was  the  best  year  of  the  four, 
expenses  were  not  as  great  as  iu  1920,  and  the  receipts 
were  $500  greater.  As  far  as  actual  net  cash  income 
is  concerned,  1922  was  a  poorer  year  than  1921.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  four  years  there  has  been  relatively  little  change 
in  farm  expenses,  while  receipts  have  decreased  almost 
$2,000  per  farm. 

In  1922  the  average  cash  income  was  $1,075.  This 
means  that  the  average  farmer  in  this  group  had 
slightly  over  $1,000  from  his  year’s  operations  with 
which  to  pay  for  groceries  and  clothes  for  his  family, 
and  besides  to  meet  interest  payments  on  his  mortgage. 
These  farms  averaged  128  acres  in  size,  and  were  valued 
by  their  owners  at  $150  per  acre,  including  improve¬ 
ments.  When  the  value  of  live  stock,  machinery,  etc., 
is  added  to  the  real  estate  valuation,  this  gives  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  approximately  $23,000  per  farm.  On  this  in¬ 
vestment  the  average  man  made  in  1922  no  return  for 
his  labor  at  all.  if  we  say  that  a  5  per  cent  return 
should  be  earned  by  the  capital,  or,  figuring  another 
way,  he  made  approximately  4%  per  cent  as  a  return 
for  his  capital,  labor  and  management. 

To  this  $1,075  cash  income  of  this  average  farmer,  if 
we  would  compare  it  with  his  city  cousin,  we  must  add 
a  fair  allowance  for  house  rent  and  the  value  of  the 
farm  produce  which  the  farm  furnishes  toward  the 
living  of  the  family.  Even  then,  however,  to  the  man 
who  is  heavily  in  debt  with  payments  of  interest  to 
meet  on  his  mortgage,  the  cash  income  is  hardly  enough 
for  him  to  keep  his  head  above  water.  Improvement 
iu  prices  must  come  rapidly  if  many  of  our  farmers, 
particularly  those  who  went  heavily  in  debt  during  the 
war  time  inflation,  are  to  escape  disaster.  R.  F.  TABER. 


How  About  the  Horse? 

As  the  question  of  a  wider  track  for  sleighs  is  again 
coining  to  the  front,  permit  me  to  ask  this  question  :  If 
sleighs  were  made  wide  enough  to  permit  autos  to  run 
in  their  track,  where  on  earth  would  a  horse  travel? 
Certainly  they  could  not  travel  in  the  wheel  track, 
which  would  be  gouged  nearly  if-  not  quite  to  the  ground 
and  if  they  Kent  in  their  own  track  near  the  tongue,  the 
track  would  gradually  fill  in  and  become  so  high  that 
neither  sleigh  nor  auto  could  pass  over.  R.  H.  8. 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 
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Experiments .  are  revealing 
startling  facts  about  feeding 

yeast  to  poultry 

An  Announcement  from  the  Fleischmann  Company  to  the 

poultry  raisers  of  America 

In  the  past  few  years,  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast  has  restored  new  health  and 
vigor  to  thousands  of  human  beings. 

It  has  helped  to  renew  lagging 
energy  and  stimulate  appetite — to 
build  vitality  and  “tone  up”  the  whole 
system.  Every  day  brings  added  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  effectiveness  for  man. 

And  now,  after  many  experiments, 
the  Fleischmann  Company  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  dry  yeast  for  stock  and 
poultry . 

For  some  time,  the  Fleischmann 
Company  has  been  conducting  a 
series  of  tests  in  the  feeding  of  this 
new  Pure  Dry  Yeast  to  poultry,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  The  re¬ 


sults  obtained  are  remarkable  —  so 
remarkable  that  we  are  anxious  to 
tell  the  poultry  raisers  of  America 
at  once  the  details  of  this  unique 
new  development  in  poultry  feeding: 


Fertility  23 %  greater 

— reports  one  of  the  largest  hatcheries 
in  the  world. 

Scientists  have  long  known  that  the 
vital  elements  contained  in  yeast  have 
a  direct  influence  on  the  growth  and 
activity  of  the  reproductive  organs  in 
both  male  and  female  birds.  Surprising 
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results  are  now  being  obtained  by  feed¬ 
ing  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  to 
the  flock.  A  test  in  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  hatcheries  showed  that  only  5% 
of  eggs  from  yeast-fed  hens  were  in¬ 
fertile,  as  against  28%  infertile  eggs 
from  hens  not  fed  yeast  in  the  mash. 
This  means  an  increased  fertility  of  23%. 
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QC 
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Less  loss  among  chicks : 

Chicks  hatched  from  eggs  from  yeast- 
fed  hens  have  more  vigor  and  conse¬ 
quently  fewer  die.  The  death  rate  in 
one  of  the  recent  tests  was  93  in  a 
hatch  of  non-yeast  fed  chickens,  and 
only  59  for  chicks  fed  on  mash  con¬ 
taining  Fleischmc.nn’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast. 
Also,  the  yeast-fed  chicks  showed  no 
diarrhea. 

In  a  flock  fed  on  Fleischmann’s  Pure 
Dry  Yeast,  whose  age  at  present  ranges 
from  two  to  nine  weeks,  the  death  loss 
has  been  only  345  out  of  6,000 — less 
than  6  per  cent.  “And  for  general 
development,”  writes  the  raiser,  “they 
surpass  anything  I  have  ever  raised.” 


Qreater  vitality  and  virility: 
“Rations  made  up  of  grains,  seeds,  or 
their  by-products  are  deficient,”  says 
an  authority  on  scientific  feeding,  “un¬ 
less  they  are  properly  supplemented 
with  adequate  proteins,  min  rals  and 
vitamins.”  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  contains  an  abundance  of  all 
three. 

The  owner  of  one  of  the  larg  st 
ranches  in  America  says,  “  I  have  never 
seen  chicks  feather  so  rapidly  and  de¬ 
velop  such  bone;  this  we  attribute  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  addition  of  Fleischmann’s 
Pure  Dry  Yeast,  as  all  other  conditions 
are  practically  the  same  as  in  preceding 
years.” 

You  are  being  given  the  opportunity  to 
prove  for  yourself,  at  the  same  time  that 
experts  are  proving  it  in  scientific  feeding 
experiments,  the  value  of  Fleischmann’s 
Pure  Dry  Yeast  for  your  chickens. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  make  immediate 
deliveries  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
in  2}/2  pound  cans,  direct  to  you.  One  can 
should  demonstrate  its  power  in  securing 
more  fertile  eggs,  with  fewer  chicks 
dying  in  the  shell — stronger ,  more  vig¬ 
orous  chicks — and  faster- growing, 
huskier  birds.  Mail  the  coupon  today!  It 
may  revolutionize  your  poultry  yard. 


A  tablespoonful  daily  to  every  10  mature  birds 
or  every  50  chicks.  For  best  results,  feed  in  a 
wet  mash,  allowing  the  yeast  to  work  in  the 
mash  for  12  hours  before  feeding.  (It  may  also 
be  fed  in- a  dry  mash.)  Fleischmann’s  Pure 
Dry  Yeast  costs  only  2  cents  a  tablespoonful. 


Pin  a  $2  bill  or  money  order  to  this  coupon  and  mail  it  today.  It  will  bring  you  a 
big  2^2  pound  can  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  —  enough  to  feed  10  birds 
for  3  months.  We  pay  the  postage. 

THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY, 

DeptD-17  701  Washington  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Enclosed  find  two  dollars  ($2.00).  Please  send  me  a  2%  pound  can  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure 
Dry  Yeast  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 


Name 


Street  and  Number . 

j  City . . .  State 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Cowbells 

The  tinkle  of  the  cowbells, 

Oh,  I  shall  hear  no  more 

When  evening  comes  up  golden 
Beside  my  cottage  door! 

A  happy  little  melody 

That  sings  at  end  of  day — • 

The  twilight  sound  of  cowbells, 

A  joyous  roundelay ! 

The  mist  upon  the  mountain, 

The  shadows  as  they  fall, 

The  moon  an  arc  of  silver, 

The  crickets  as  they  call. 

The  tinkle  of  the  cowbells, 

Serene  and  sweet  and  clear, 

Oh,  I  shall  miss  its  music 
When  I  am  far  from  here. 

Amidst  the  city’s  fever, 

In  some  light-fretted  tower. 

Oh,  I  shall  dream  of  cowbells 
At  every  twilight  hours. 

- BLANCHE  SHOEMAKER  WAGSTAFF 

In  New  York  Tribune 
* 

Who  can  give  us  information  about 
preparing  ash  splints  for  seating  chairs 
and  making  baskets.  An  inquirer  asks 

Do  you  use  w'hite  ash  or  the  black  va¬ 
riety?  When  does  the  tree  have  to  be 
cut?  Does  it  have  to  be  pounded  to 
loosen  the  layers  of  wood?  I  remember 
my  grandfather  used  to  pound  a  log,  but 
cannot  remember  further.  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  among  The  It.  N.-Y.  family  there 
will  be  someone  who  can  answer  this. 
Also,  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  splints 
have  to  be  soaked  previous  to  using. 
Doubtless  they  do. 

Information  in  this  line  wall  no  doubt 
be  of  interest  to  many  besides  the  in¬ 
quirer  we  quote. 

* 

Another  puzzling  inquiry  is  from  a 
reader  who  wants  to  work  up  a  barrel  of 
flax  which  is  ready  for  spinning.  He 
says  the  flax  has  been  waiting  ai-ound 
for  several  years,  but  there  is  no  one  now 
who  knows  how  to  work  it  up.  Perhaps 
our  readers  include  someone  who  knows 
where  this  flax  can  be  utilized.  When  we 
see  how  much  we  have  to  pay  for  manu¬ 
factured  linen  products,  we  feel  that  this 
flax  should  not  go  to  waste. 

* 

As  we  write  New  Jersey  is  smothered 
in  snow,  a  cold  wave  is  on  the  way,  and 
the  weather  man  is  predicting  another 
snowstorm.  The  immediate  prospect  is 
not  cheering,  for  New  York  is  so  deep  in 
slush  and  icy  water  that  those  fur-topped 
rubber  boots  the  girls  are  wearing  are 
extremely  seasonable.  But  under  its 
depth  of  snow  our  lawn  is  all  ready  to 
surprise  us  with  a  sheet  of  purple  and 
yellow  Crocuses,  the  snpwdrops  are  pre¬ 
paring  their  waxen  drops,  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  little  bloodroot  will  unfold  its  pearly 
petals— 

“Fair  against  the  draggled  drift — ” 
as  Kipling  describes  it  in  his  tribute  to 
the  wild  flowers.  To  a  gardener,  every 
season  brings  pleasure,  for  we  look  on 
our  succession  of  indoor  bulbs  while  the 
snow  is  making  a  safe  blanket  for  our 
nurslings  outside.  There  is  always  some¬ 
thing  to  look  forward  to,  year  after  year, 
so  long  as  one  loves  the  garden,  and  the 
poorest  home  is  enriched  by  a  setting  of 
flowers. 


Another  Dumb  Waiter 

The  accompanying  pictures  give  plans 
for  dumb  waiter  to  run  from  kitchen  to 
cellar,  which  I  planned  and  built  myself, 
though  that  is  far  from  my  line. 

Cut  holes  in  floor  size  needed  for  waiter 
and  %  in.  extra  on  all  sides  to  allow 
for  the  casing  up  of  ,  waiter,  and  case  up 
from  cellar  bottom  to  top  of  kitchen.  Ex¬ 
actly  in  middle  of  each  side  on  inside 
nail'  strips  2  in.  wide  to  make  guides  for 
waiter.  Make  top  and  bottom  of  waiter 
of  %-in.  stuff,  slatted  with  %  in.  on  both 
sides  and  back,  leaving  front  open,  and 
making  two  of  these  slats  on  each  side 
fit  loosely  to  the  strip  nailed  to  side  of 
chute.  This  makes  guide  for  your  waiter 
carriage. 

Cut  your  door  at  convenient  height  in 
kitchen.  Slip  your  carriage  into  box,  but 
leave  one  of  the  nailed  strips  loose,  so 
you  can  slip  into  slot  in  carriage  and 
nail  after  it  is  in  place.  Now  you  will 
find  this  altogether  too  heavy  when 
loaded  to  pull  up  by  hand,  also  a  weight 
to  raise  carriage  from  bottom  of  cellar  to 
middle  of  kitchen  in  height  would  have 
to  go  through  floor,  so  I  have  made  cut 
to  show  plan  of  counterbalance  and  pull 
line, 

After  you  have  done  this,  if  you  want 


it  extra  nice,  put  another  box  around  the 
waiter  in  cellar  about  twice  as  large  as 
waiter.  Have  waiter  in  one  end  and  ice 
in  other  end,  with  plenty  of  slats  between 
to  keep  out  the  ice  and  let  in  the  cold 


an.  Make  your  icebox  a  few  inches  from 
cellar  bottom  to  allow  for  drip  from  ice. 
If  you  wish  to  go  further,  make  frame 
around  all  and  pour  in  cement,  and  you 
have  the  best  icebox  possible^  Have  the 
top  of  the  carriage  become  the  top'of  the 
icebox  when  down,  so  it  closes  it  tight 
to  keep  in  the  cold.  E.  E.  F. 


Mettwurst 

A  few  days  ago  I  saw  an  inquiry  for 
mett  sausage.  As  I  have  had  it,  it  is  a 
German  pork  sausage,  homemade,  using 
the  mett  meat,  or  part  of  the  loin,  and 
all  the  trimmings  of  hams  and  shoulders, 
three  parts  of  fresh  lean  meat  and  one 
part  of  fat.  Grind  fine,  add  to  each  100 
lbs.  of  meat  1%  to  2  lbs.  of  salt,  2  oz. 
fine  sage,  1  oz.  ground  nutmeg,  4  oz.  black 
pepper.  We  use  about  an  ounce  of  salt¬ 
peter,  so  the  meat  keeps  its  color,  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  water ;  mix  thoroughly. 
Mett  sausage  is  stuffed  in  large  casings 


Method  of  Attaching  Counter  Balance 

and  smoked  thoroughly.  When  stuffed 
in  casings  a  little  water  is  necessary  to 
soften  the  meat  so  it  will  slip  through  the 
stuffer  into  casings.  We  store  in  jars, 
using  only  enough  water  to  dissolve  the 
saltpeter,' and  cover  the  jars  with  lard 
or  parowax,  and  fry.  mbs.  k. 


An  Ohio  Woman’s  Garden 

Part  I. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  women  who 
read  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  looking  over  the 
seed  catalogs  today,  wondering  just  what 
vegetables  must  be  ordered,  what  new 
ones  would  be  worth  the  working  with, 
and  after  the  necessaries  are  listed,  just 
how  much  can  be  spent  on  flower  seeds 
or  plants.  I  have  recently  had  a  letter 
from  a  reader  way  up  in  New  York  State, 
and  she  tells  of  wind  and  drifted  snow 
all  Winter  through.  Gardening  does  not 
seem  so  close  to  her.  But  we  here  in 


Southern  Ohio  have  scarcely  realized 
Winter  is  with  us.  We  have  had  a  few 
elays  when  the  mercury  hovered  around 
20,  but  invariably  it  became  animated  and 
-climbed  back  to  the  forties  and  even  to 
the  sixties.  We  have  had  unusual  ex¬ 
tremes  of  temperature.  One  day  the 
ground  would  be  frozen  solid  and  the  next 
afternoon  the  bees  would  be  tempted  out 
for  a  fly  in  the  warm  sunshine.  .Tust  at 
this  writing  the  mercury  is  at  56,  the 
ground  a  veritable  sponge,  the  clouds  low 
and  gray,  and  the  air  full  of  a  fine  misty 
rain.  Robins  are  singing  from  all  the 
trees  about,  bluebirds  come  every  day,  the 
“tea-kettle”  wren  has  been  exploring  the 
out-buildings,  and  it  seems  quite  in  keep¬ 
ing  to  get  out  the  catalogs  and  plan  for 
the  garden. 

Last  Spring  I  had  a  most  interesting 
correspondence  with  a  R.  N.-Y.  reader  in 
Vermont,  a  stranger  to  me,  but  we  soon 
struck  up  quite  a  friendly  acquaintance 
with  exchanging  our  garden  experiences. 
I  have  not  heard  from  her  this  Winter, 
but  hope  she  profited  as  much  from  my 
letters  as  I  did  from  hers.  I  wish  there 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


99  03 
99-8?  A 

9903.  Brassiere, 
30  to  46  bust.  9489 A. 
Knickerbocker  draw¬ 
ers,  24  or  26,  28  or 
30,  32  or  34  waist. 
The  medium  size 
brassiere  will  re¬ 
quire  %  yd.  of  ma¬ 
terial  36  in.  wide, 
%  yd.  44.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  bloomers 
or  drawers  will  re¬ 
quire  2%  yds.  of 
material  27  in.  wide, 
2  yds.  36  or  44.  20 

cents. 


9875. 

2  to  10 
inserted 
pockets, 
urn  size 
2%  yds. 
36  in.  w 
44.  1% 
cents. 


Boy’s  coat, 
years.  With 
or  patch 
The  medi- 
will  require 
of  material 
ide,  2y$  yds. 
yds.  54.  20 


Wll 

9971.  Blouse  with 
Eimono  sleeves,  34 
to  42  bust.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  1%  yds.  of 
material  40  or  44 
in.  wide.  20  cents. 


?751 

9757.  Girl's  dress 
with  bloomers,  4,  6 
and  8  years.  The 
medium  size  dress 
will  require  3%  yds, 
of  material  27  in. 
wide,  2  to  yds.  36, 
2;V  yds.  44,  with 
1%  yds.  27,  1% 

yds.  36,  1%  yds.  44 
extra  for  the  bloom¬ 
ers.  20  cents. 


were  more  letters  giving  garden  experi¬ 
ence.  We  all  have  our  difficulties  in 
finding  just  the  special  varieties  suited  to 
our  own  soil  and  climate.  We  all  would 
like  to  try  new  things  if  we  only  had  a 
bit  of  advice  or  experience  from  others 
who  have  tried  them  out.  There  are  so 
many  seeds  we  might  exchange  in  the 
Rural  family  if  we  only  knew  each  other 
a  little  better. 

Each  year  we  like  to  try  something  new 
in  our  own  garden.  Sometimes  we  do  not 
care  £^r  the  new  food,  and  it  is  not 
planted  again.  Other  experiments  are  a 
real  joy,  and  add  greatly  to  our  table.  It 
was  in  an  experimental  way  that  we 
first  tried  kale,  Swiss  chard,  pe-tsai.  and 
the  “banana’--  squash.  We  have  liked 
them  all,  and  particularly  the  Fordhook 
squash.  They  might  not  do  so  well  in 
other  localities,  'but  we  think  they  are 
worth  anyone’s  time  to  try.  We  have 
found  it  hard  to  raise  the  young  cabbage 
plants,  and  very  hard  to  save  them  from 
the  insects.  But  kale  is  easily  planted, 
doing  quite  well  with  just  thinning  and 
no  transplanting,  grows  rapidly,  is  not 
troubled  greatly  by  insects,  and  is  as  good 
as  cabbage  for  Summer  use.  For  those 
who  like  very  mild-flavored  greens  Swiss 


chard  is  very  good.  It  grows  rapidly  and 
is  as  beautifully  erect  and  lovely  to  look 
upon  as  the  catalog  pictures  show  it.  But 
it  has  not  the  flavor  of  spinach  or  some 
of  the  other  greens.  Pe-tsai  sounded  dif¬ 
ficult  .and  we  tried  it  with  misgivings. 
We  like  it  very  much.  It  also  fulfilled 
the  promises  of  the  advertisements,  grow¬ 
ing  easily  and  rapidly,  standing  erect, 
bleaching  white  in  the  heart  and  being  a 
very  good  substitute  for  cabbage  or  salad. 
It  does  make  the  best  cold  slaw  I  ever 
tasted.  The  little  Fordhook  squash  came 
near  being  deserted  the  first  year  we  tried 
it.  They  were  prolific  and  not  so  hard 
to  prepare  when  half  ripe.  But  when  I 
took  some  from  the  cellar  late  in  the  Fall 
and  tried  to  pare  them  I  found  the  rind 
had  hardened  till  it  was  almost  like  iron. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  do  anything  with 
them.  One  day  I  happened  on  a  tiny 
item  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the 
daily  paper  which  said  to  split  the  little 
squashes  in  half,  scrape  out  the  seeds, 
and  turn  the  halves  open  side  down  in  a 
pan  to  bake  them.  I  tried  it,  and  in  half 
an  hour  we  had  the  tenderest  squash  you 
could  ask  for,  the  meat  unusually  rich, 
and  the  rind  soft  and  as  thin  as  paper. 
It  was  one  of  those  things  so  simple  it 
made  me  ashamed.  Since  then  we  have 
put  away  in  the  cellar  each  Fall  three  or 
four  bushels  of  the  little  Fordhook 
squashes.  They  keep  till  late  in  the 
Winter,  much  later  than  the  other  kinds, 
and  require  not  any  special  care.  We 
prefer  them  to  sweet  potatoes. 

Last  year  we  were  given  some  seed  of 
what  we  were  told  was  the  “banana” 
squash.  It  was  supposed  to  be  very  hard 
to  raise,  and  since  we  could  not  give  it 
more  than  ordinary  garden  care  we  did 
not  expect  much  from  it.  The  season 
was  exceedingly  dry  and  unfavorable.  But 
we  had  a  very  good  crop  of  squashes,  each 
of  which  was  a  yard  or  more  long  and 
the  shape  of  a  banana,  and  the  same  color. 
The  rind  is  a  rich  orange,  but  so  thin 
we  were  sure  it  would  not  keep  well. 
However,  on  this  first  day  of  February 
we  still  have  three  nice  ones  in  the  cel¬ 
lar,  and  they  appear  to  be  able  to  stand 
several  weeks  more.  I  think  they  are 
richer  than  the  Hubbard  or  the  crook- 
neck  squash,  although  the  meat  is  not  so 
thick.  It  might  be  thicker  with  a  more 
favorable  season.  The  rind  is  as  thin 
and  as  easily  pared  as  a  potato  skin, 
but  so  far  the  seeds  have  turned  out  only 
about  one-third  mature.  We  shall  try 
it  again  this  year. 

After  much  experimenting  and  many 
failures  we  have  at  last  decided  upon 
the  Early  Ohio  as  the  best  white  potato 
foi;  our  soil.  It  has  several  advantages, 
and  has  in  each  case  turned  out  better 
than  the  other  varieties  we  have  tried. 
Grand  Rapids  lettuce  is  the  nicest  very 
early  variety,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  a 
good  Summer  kind.  They  run  to  seed 
so  early  for  us.  We  tried  many  tomatoes, 
and  even  some  which  had  been  raised  in 
the  locality  for  years,  but  did  not  seem 
to  have  any  name.  But  the  Success  has 
been  the  most  satisfactory  all  round  for 
all  kinds  of  seasons,  for  early  and  late, 
for  table  and  canning.  We  like  a  few 
Ponderosas  just  for  their  size,  but  they 
are  so  mussy  to  cut  and  can. 

I  wish  some  of  the  women  folk  would 
tell  of  their  experience  raising  celery 
plants.  Some  years  we  can  get  very  nice 
plants,  and  have  had  an  abundance  of 
home-grown  celery  until  after  New  Year’s. 
Last  year  we  could  not  get  nice  plants 
at  all,  and  I  have  wondered  if,  with  our 
small  cold-frame,  I  could  raise  our  own 
plants.  I  have  been  told  they  require 
several  transplantings  and  careful  water¬ 
ing.  We  lost  some  of  the  celery  that  we 
put  in  the  cellar  one  year  by  letting  the 
water  get  up  around  the  stalks.  The  next 
year  we  took  some  large  jars,  eight  and 
ten  gallon,  and  putting  a  couple  of  inches 
of  soil  on  the  bottom  set  the  celery  plants 
with  roots  on  them  in  the  jar,  standing 
erect  but  not  too  closely  packed.  When 


How  the  Dumb  'Waiter  is  Hung 

they  needed  water  we  poured  it  in  very 
carefully  so  that  it  moistened  the  soil  but 
did  not  wet  the  stalks.  The  celery  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  and  bleach  until  the  last 
stalk  was  gone,  some  time  after  Christ¬ 
mas.  MBS.  E.  E.  L. 
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9  Fine  Pieces  on 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 


A 
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Nine  Fine  Pieces 

All  Sturdy  Superior 
Honest  Construction 


Here  is  a  better-than-usual  Spear  Bargain!  Here 
is  a  Big  Roomful  of  Handsome,  Superior,  Useful, 
Durable  Furniture  at  a  Slashing  Reduction  in 
Price!  You  can  try  these  9  Stunning  Pieces  for  a 
whole  month  right  in  your  own  home  at  my  risk. 
Then  if  you  decide  to  buy,  you  can  pay  ir  little, 
never-missed  monthly  payments. 

Special  30th  Anniversary 

Igml  Sale  Price  Only  $39.95 

easy  monthly  payments 

Picture  in  your  mind  how  this  beautiful,  high  class  Mk 

Living  Room  Suite  will  enrich  the  appearance  of 
t$Paira®llStW  y°ur  home.  Think  of  the  years  of  satisfactory 
VcMiuia 4 P  B  service  it  will  give.  Only  a  short  time  ago  people 

, M  were  paying $53.50 forthissuiteand  were  Hfl 

aiBMBWl  glad  to  do  so.  At  $30.05  it  is  A  Bargain  |  ■ 

Beyond  Compare!  Then,  with  The  Little 
i JM H  Easy  Payments,  you  will  never  feel  the  jHRBSHsRnH 

outlay.  I  guarantee  that  this  Bargain  WkL 
illwB  will  completely  Satisfy  the  most  careful, 
mvM  the  most  prudent,  the  most  exacting  -  J  ffl| 
vMW  buyer.  And  Back  of  this  PersonalGuaran-  AUV 
fSElMmLM ■  teestandsmy Money-BackBond.  Ifafter  T| 

30  Days’  Trial  your  satisfaction  is  not  •  * 
complete  in  every  way,  you  can  return  the  goods. 

II  will  refund  your  first  payment  and  all  freight 
charges.  This  Trial  will  not  cost  you  a  penny. 

I  THE  9  PIECES 

Consider  these  outstanding  points  of  excellence; 
features  that  will  prove  that  this  suite  is  every-  HgaB£<JMHU»g 
fM'/QWM  thing  we  claim  for  it.  (1)  Solid  Oak  throughout; 

~ llml  W'AIW  oa^  ^at  ^as  keen  thoroughly  kiln-dried  and  air-  flBHIEBfflglsBa 
fi/  jMmM  seasoned.  (2)  Strong,  Dependable  Construction.  ^ 

jfwm  (3)  Finely  Upholstered  Backs  and  Seats  cov-  awMBEFBEgilBl 


ammm 
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Arm  Chair  and  Rocker  have  Attrac¬ 
tive  Slatted  Sides  Decidedly  More 
Desirable  than  open  sides 


ered  with  a  very  fine  grade  of  Rich  Looking  g 
Brown  Spanish  Artificial  Leather,  and  luxuri-  1 
ously  padded  with  comfortable,  rest-giving,  sani¬ 
tary  upholstering  materials.  Observe  this  Special 
Feature:  The  upholstery  on  the  backs  is  extended 
all  the  way  down  to  the  seats — thus  making  the 


WITH 

ORDER 


Wide,  Comfortable.  Colonial 
Roll  Arms,  Thickly  Padded, 
Strictly  First-Class  Uphol¬ 
stery 


■kr::ZF 


Notethe  Pleasing 
Design  of  the 
Shaped  Top  Rails 
on  All  Pieces 


Observe  this  Special  Fea¬ 
ture:  The  upholstery  on 
the  Backs  is  extended  all 
the  way  down  to  the  seats 
—  thus  making  the 
chairs  more  elegant 
in  appearance 
and  tar  more 
comfortable  and 
serviceable 


These  9 
Pieces 
will  give 
Years  of 
Comfort, 
Years  of 
Beauty 
and 

Years  of 
Service 


Wmm 


'  President  JJBgfljjji 

^  SPEAR  &  CO.-^  “I  Will  Trust 

Dept.  H-4  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  ^OU  Gladly” 

Home  Furnishers  lor  the  Peoutn 


All  Woodwork  Thor' 
oughly  Seasoned 
Solid  Oak 


of  Pittsburgh 


Embroidered  Velour  Scarf 

With  This  9-Piece  Suite 


Blue  and  Gold 

Velour  Scar! 


To  prove  that  It  pays  to  "Always  Deal  With  Spear” — to  show  that  my 
Bargains  are  always  the  Biggest,  the  Best,  the  Most  Liberal,  I  make  for  a 
limited  time  this  wonderful  Oiler: — If  you  will  BE  PROMPT;  if  you  will 
send  your  order  for  the  library  suite  QUICKLY,  I  will  send  you  at  no  extra 
cost  a  Luxuriously  Handsome  Table  Scarf.  This  cover  is  very  appropriate 
for  the  Library  Table.  It  is  made  of  a  good  velvety  quality  Velour.  The  Color 
is  a  deep,  rich  blue,  decorated  with  a  handsome  gold  art  embroidery  design. 
The  scarf  is  13i/>  inches  wide  and  45  inches  long.  It  is  impossible  to  illustrate 
its  beauty  and  quality.  Not  a  Penny  Extra  is  charged  for  this  attractive  Rich- 
Looking  Scarf  if  you  send  promptly  Your  Free  Trial  Order  for  the  Library  Suite. 


SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept,  H-4,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  at  once  9-piece  Library  suite  and  Free  Velour  Scarf  as  described 
at  left.  Enclosed  is  $1  first  payment.  It  is  understood  that  if  at  the  end  of 
the  30  days’  trial  I  decide  to  keep  it,  I  will  send  you  $3.00  monthly.  Order 
No.  PA645.  Title  remains  with  you  until  paid  in  full.  Total  price  $39.95. 
Sena  me  your  Big  Free  Catalog  also. 

Please  print  or  write  name  and  address  plainly 

If  you  want  Nut  Brown  Fumed  Oak  put  an  X  In  this  Q 
If  you  want  Golden  Oak  put  an  X  in  this  Q 

N  ame . Occupation . . .  • 

R.  F.  D.,  Box  No.  or  Street  and  No . . . 

Post  Office . State . . 

If  your  shipping  point  Is  different  from  your  post  office  till  In  lino  below 

Send  Shipment  to . . .  ■  .  . 

FREE  <  It  you  want  tho  Froe  Catalog  Only,  Send  No  Money,  put  on  X  hero  I  I 
CATALOG!  and  writo  your  name  and  addross  plainly  on  tho  above  linos,  l  I 
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HAAG  WASHERS 

does  away  with  the  drudgery  of  wash 
day.  No  woman  who  ever  used  a  ‘‘Haag” 
Washer  would  be  without  one— give  up 
her  piano  first. 
There  are  seven 
styles  of  “  Haag  ’’ 
Washers,  operated 
either  by  electric¬ 
ity  or  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  This  is  the 
largest  line  of 
power  washers 
manufactured, 

In  order  to  in¬ 
troduce  "Hssi" 
Washers  we  will 
make  a  special 
low  price  to  first 
buyer  in  any  town.  8end  for  circular, 
showing  full  line,  at  once  and  make 
your  selection  getting  the  advantage 
of  low  price  on  first  machine. 

C.  L.  TEMPLAR,  Distributor 
120  Merrimsn  Ave.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SUGAR 


Evaporators 

Buckets 

Covers 

Cans 

Tapping  Bits 
Boxes 


Arches 

Spouts 

Tanks 

Pails 

Gathering  Pails 
Thermometers 


Order  NOW  for  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

Write  for  our  new  free  “  SUGAR 
MAKER’S  GUIDE,”  containing  valu¬ 
able  information, 

THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 
Burlington  -  Vermont 


START 


1  an  AUTO 
BUSINESS 
of  yoiu*  Own 


Earn  $100  to  $400  a  Month 

Learn  toiRepair  Your  Own  Car*.  Trucks 
or  Tractors 

Fix  the  neighbors’  cars  in  your  sparejtime  in 
your  own  tool  shed,  or  start  a  garage  of  your 
own.  You  can  take  a  good  position  when.farm 
work  is  slack. 

We  teach  in  6  or  8  weeks’  time  sby  actually 
working  on  machines. 

Write  for  Particulars 
AMERICAN  TRADE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  D 

867  Ea»t  Genesee  Street  BUFFALO,  N,  Y. 


I 


Will  Pay  for 

„  a  ,  J Itself  In  Two  Weeks 

^1T<C|ClOT/  Saves  fuel  and  oil.  Saves  one  man’i 
time  on  all  belt  work.  Makes  tractor 
last  longer.  Can  be  installed  in  twenty 
minutes.  Lasts  for  years.  Write  today  for  free  literature. 
The  Pierce  Governor  Company 

Dept.  2  ANDERSON,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


WASHING'S 
ALL  D0NE& 


AHEAD  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BELL 

Here's  the  ideal  Gift  for  you.  New,  marvelous  invention 
washes  clothes  clean  by  air  in  eight  minutes.  No  chemicals. 
No  wear  nor  tear.  Laces  to  blankets.  Cost— a  cent  or  two  a 
WP«k.  Send  postal  and  learn  how  to  save  dollars  at  a  faw  cents 
Tost  BURLINGAME  MANUFACTURING  CO..  331  Sunset 
Avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  _ 


“FAIRART” 

Water  Svstems 

ARE  THE  LARGEST  VOLUME 
AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICE 

ENGINE  AND  MOTOR 
DRIVEN 

FAIRBANKS -EPPINGER  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


jUlllllllIlllr 


D.I.II.h  Letterheads,  envelopes, cards, etc.  Write  needs. 
milTing  Samples  free.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  Box  22,  Milford,  N.  Hamp 


Snowflakes 

I  was  on  m.v  way  to  the  barn  when 
my  husband  called:  “Just  look  at  the 
snowbirds  !”  And,  sure  enough,  there  was 
a  whole  flock  of  them  out  in  the  meadow 
scurrying  about  for  the  weed  seeds  to  be 
found  there  above  the  snow. 

Birds  always  have  a  fascination  for 
me.  I  love  to  watch  the  dear,  feathery 
little  things  busy  from  morning  to  night 
about  first  one  thing  and  then  another. 
Their  happy  little  songs  and  the  brilliant 
plumage  of  some  make  one  look  up  to 
the  beautiful  things  of  nature  and  the 
many  things  that  God  has  given  us  for 
which  we  should  be  thankful. 

Soon  the  snowflakes  were  startled  and 
arose  and  circling  about,  alighted  in  a 
more  distant  part  of  the  meadow.  A  lit¬ 
tle  later  I  saw  some  just  in  front  of 
the  barn,  directly  in  front  of  the  house. 
A  wad  of  hay  had  been  drawn  out  of  the 
barn,  and  a  few  wisps  had  blown  off, 
scattering  some  of  the  seeds  about  on  the 
ground,  and  these  little  sharp-eyed  birdies 
of  the  Winter  had  discovered  them.  I 
watched  them  for  some  time,  then  went  to 
the  barn  and  got  some  feed,  which  I  scat¬ 
tered  about  before  the  barn  door,  know¬ 
ings  the  birds  would  return  when  all  was 
quiet  again.  And  I  had  not  long  to  wait 
before  there  were  11  little  birds  hurrying 
about  over  the  snow,  busily  engaged  in 
getting  their  breakfast. 

This  gave  me  a  good  opportunity  to 
study  them  more  closely.  I  had  never 
seen  a  snowflake  before  outside  of  books. 
They  are  slightly  larger  than  the  English 
sparrow.  They  are  white  mostly,  with 
black  wings,  which  have  one  white  strip. 
The  back  is  gray  and  brown,  while  the 
top  of  the  head  is  a  rusty  color.  The  tail 
is  black,  with  white  strip  through  the 
center.  They  are  very  plump,  their  bills 
are  short  and  thick,  their  tail  is  square. 
They  have  a  peculiar  little  whistle-like 
call.  In  flying  I  noticed  they  went  in 
sort  of  a  wave-like  motion,  up  and  down, 
and  would  circle  several  times  before 
alighting.  Part  of  the  time  they  would 
flap  their  wings  and  the  other  part  would 
sail,  which  proved  to  be  rather  difficult 
as  the  wind  on  this  particular  day  was 
very  strong. 

By  a  little  research  I  learned  that  then- 
habitat  was  in  the  Arctic  regions.  The 
nest  is  made  upon  the  ground,  of  grass, 
and  lined  with  feathers.  There  are  live 
eggs  laid,  which  are  white  with  brown 
and  black  markings.  When  the  little  ones 
are  old  enough  to  fly  forth,  if  food  is 
scarce,  they  all  fly  south  until  food  is 
found.  They'  frequent  open  fields  and 
farm  buildings,  or  wherever  there  are 
weed  seeds  in  abundance. 

It  is  fun  to  watch  them  skim  over  the 
snow,  they  are  so  quick  and  active.  They 
do  not  hop  as  the  sparrows,  but  run  as 
do  hens,  but.  of  course,  their  feet  are  so 
small  and  they  are  so  quick  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  detect  it.  However,  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  little  tracks  in  the  snow 
will  prove  it.  They  are  rightfully  named 
snowbirds,  as  here  in  some  localities  they 
come  with  the  first  snows  of  the  season 
and  are  not  seen  when  the  Spring  thaws 
come. 

It  seems  to  me  such  dainty,  pretty  little 
things,  which  are  a  benefit  to  us.  should 
be  encouraged  to  remain  with  us  as  long 
as  possible.  ellen  ackerman  elliot. 


!  bosskys  ; 

|  The  Farmer  1 

|  His  Own  Builder  | 

5  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

“  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  Z 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  Z 
S  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  Z 

Z  For  sale  by  “ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

z  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  E 
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A  Trio  of  Cottage  Cheese  Goodies 

Cottage  cheese,  the  foundation  of  this 
trio  of  goodies — and  others  still — should 
be  always  made  from  fresh  clabber  which 
has  not  been  allowed  to  become  too  sour. 
Allow  it  to  drip  thoroughly,  then  mix 
well  and  season  with  good  sweet  cream, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  If  you  want  to 
have  a  velvety  smoothness,  pass  it 
through  a  small  hand  fruit  press  first, 
then  mix.  Cottage  cheese  to  he  most  ap¬ 
petizing  should  be  eaten  soon  after  mak¬ 
ing. 

A  veritable  milk  lunch,  as  shown  in 
illustration,  one  may  have  from  lunch 
biscuits  spread  with  raspberry  jelly  to 
form  sandwiches,  and  cottage  cheese  balls 
made  from  freshly-made  cottage  cheese 
well  mixed  and  seasoned,  topped  with 
cubes  of  tomatoes  and  served  with  celery 
garnishing.  A  glass  of  chilled  milk,  fresh 
and  sweet,  goes  admirably  with  them  as 
a  drink. 

From  your  garden  gather  the  first 
’Spring  beets  while  they  still  are  tender 
and  small — like  big  buttons — cook  and 
pour  over  them  a  rich,  spicy  vinegar.  Let 
stand  over  night  and  serve  with  milk 
biscuit  and  cottage  cheese  sandwiches. 
This  makes  a  dainty,  appetizing  lunch  on 
early  Spring  days. 

For  your  picnic  basket  prepare  a 
goodly  quantity — you'll  find  quantities  of 
them  will  hastily  disappear  once  tasted 
thus — of  freshly  made,  sweet  cottage 
cheese  well  mixed  and  seasoned  to  taste. 
Form  into  balls  and  top  with  cubes  of 
yellow  tomatoes  and  fill  a  waxed  paper 
lined  platter  garnished  with  tender  celery 
hearts  with  them.  Cover  with  another 
sheet  of  waxed  paper  and  they  will  keep 
delighfully  fresh  and  good.  Graham 
crackers  or  graham  bread  is  eaten  with 

them.  GERTRUDE  SHOCKEY. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Connecticut  Experience  in  Canning  Meats 

During  the  war  my  mother  and  I,  as 
did  many  others,  learned  to  can  vegetables 
by  the  “cold-pack”  method.  My  cousin 
was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  to  learn  this  method, 
which  was  to  be  used  in  a  local  cannery 


March  3,  1923 


run  by  the  Bed  Cross  women  of  the  town 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Bed  Cross.  A  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  citizen  equipped  the  Grange 
Ilall  kitchen  with  necessary  utensils,  and 
the  women  gave  their  time  to  do  the  can¬ 
ning.  Some  people  supplied  vegetables 
and  fruit  to  be  canned  for  themselves, 
some  gave  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the 
cause,  and  others,  who  could  not  afford 
to  give,  sold  them  at  wholesale  rates. 

When  my  cousin  returned  from  the  col¬ 
lege,  she  was  very  enthusiastic,  and,  de¬ 
siring  to  pass  on  the  information  she  had 
gained  to  as  many  as  possible,  asked  if 
she  might  give  a  demonstration  at  our 
house  and  have  the  neighbors  in.  This 
would  reach  the  rural  community  which 
would  not  be  able  to  profit  by  work  in 
the  cannery.  We  had  three  bushels  of 
spinach  which  we  could  not  sell  to  advan¬ 
tage,  so  we  were  glad  to  turn  it  to  ac- 
cont  that  way.  There  were  II  neighbors 
who  came,  and  I  am  sure  they  all  have 


profited  greatly  from  that  day’s  experi¬ 
ence. 

That  Summer  we  canned  many  jars  of 
vegetables,  perhaps  200  or  more,  and  each 
year  we  continue  to  can  as  many  as  we 
need  for  Winter  use.  But  the  following 
Winter,  when  we  killed  our  own  beef  and 
pork,  I  tried  canning  that,  and  later  on 
chicken. 

At  first  I  used  to  can  only  meat  that 
had  been  roasted,  pot-roasted  or  boiled, 
although  a  distant  “neighbor”  said  she 
always  put  hers  into  the  cans  raw.  But 
lately  I  have  done  both  ways,  hut  prefer 
the  former  method,  as  I  can  fill  the  jars 
fuller,  and,  if  it  is  a  roast,  it  does  not 
taste  so  much  like  boiled  meat. 

I  will  tell  here  just  how  I  proceed  with 
meats  in  both  ways.  With  meat  that  is 
cooked  before  canning.  I  always  have  the 
meat  thoroughly  cooked  aud  salted  as  for 
immediate  eating,  although  not  necessarily 
(Continued  on  Page  355  i 


Preparing  the  Cottage  Cheese  With  Fruit  Press 


Cheese  /{(ills  With  Jelly  Sandwiches 


Cheese  Balls  With  Tomato  and  Celery  Garnish 
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Aspirin 

Say  "Bayer”  and  Insist! 


Unless  you  see  the  name  “Bayer”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 

Colds  Headache 

Toothache  Lumbago 

Earache  Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Pain,  Pain 

Accept  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proper  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


Stove  for  a  Dime 


A  handy,  sheet  steel 
folding  stove.  Folds  flat. 
Weighs  8  ounces.  Great 
for  cooking,  heating  water, 
warming  baby’s  milk,  etc. 
Hundreds  of  uses. 


Send  10c  Kt 

Dept.  F-4, 9  East  37th  Street,  New 
York  City,  and  this  sample  stove 
will  be  sent  prepaid. 


STERNO 
Canned  Heat 


The  Daily  Fuel  of  a 
Thousand  Uses 


Make  It  Grow! 


I 

l 


As  your  strength  grows 
your  appetite  grows,  too; 
you  begin  to  eat  heartily — 
your  bodily  health  improves. 


I 

l 


Scott’s  Emulsion 

*  through  its  rich,  nourishing  2 
qualities,  helps  build  8 
up  the  general" 
strength  of  the  bodv.  I 
Take  Scott’s  Emul -  I 
sion,  watch  it  help  I 
make  your  strength  grow!  | 

&  Bonne,  Bloomneld.t.  .j  22-52^^ 

INDIGESTION 

If  yon  still  have  it,  it’s  your  own  fault. 
FTHICI1Q  Indigestion  Powder  relieves 
b  1  ni  v  U  w  Quickly  and  removes  cause. 
Write  us  for  Gold  Seal  Vial  with  handy  measuring 
eap.  6  dose*,  for  28  cents.  C.  O.  D. 

ETHICU8  Laboratories  1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square 
gun  antee  editorial  page. 


sers  mention  f 
jnd  you’ll  get 
re  deal.”  See  I 

— 1  ~  f  -II 


The  Next  Garden 

The  snow  is  piled  level  with  the  win¬ 
dow  sills,  and  when  son  went  to  the  barn 
after  supper  the  thermometer  registered 
12  degrees  below.  January  S  school  began 
after  a  two  weeks’  vacation.  Husband 
carried  the  boys,  as  it  was  snowing  a 
little.  At  the  village  Jack  found  a  neigh¬ 
bor  waiting  to  ride  back  with  him,  and 
both  had  groceries  to  bring.  The  snow 
fell  so  fast  the  men  had  to  walk  the  last 
mile.  A  neighbor's  children  drove  their 
own  team,  and  it  was  snowing  so  much 
they  left  school  at  noon,  harnessed  their 
horse  and  started  for  home.  Fortunately 
the  little  ones  didn’t  go  that  day,  only 
the  two  big  boys,  and  they  were  over  four 
hours  traveling  3*4  miles.  Our  boys 
stayed  with  mother  in  the  village  two 
nights.  So  here  we  are.  I  might  read 
Longfellow’s  “Famine”  or  Whittier’s 
“Snow  Bound,”  but  wouldn’t  that  be 
“rubbing  it  in?”  Besides,  some  very  gay¬ 
looking  books  have  been  coming  in  the 
mail,  and  I  have  been  “seeing  things” 
ever  since. 

All  last  Summer  when  on  a  trip  my 
eyes  were  open  to  see  the  (lowers  along 
the  way.  In  the  middle  of  July  I  saw 
three  Crimson  Ramblers  still  in  beauty, 
and  two  of  them  were  wreathing  the  sec¬ 
ond-story  windows.  I  expect  they  are 
the  improvements  of  the  old  ramblers, 
and  I  study  to  try  to  decide  whether  to 
get  Snow'  Wreath,  Hiawatha  or  Illinois, 
for  I  want  something  a  little  different, 
and  am  partial  to  single  roses. 

The  prettiest  vine  I  saw  in  all  Sum¬ 
mer  was  the  wild  Clematis,  or  Virgin’s 
bower.  This  was  trained  on  a  fence  be¬ 
side  a  lawn,  and  few,  if  any,  vines  would 
have  grown  in  that  sod ;  but  this  was 
beautiful. 

Years  ago  at  every  place  almost  was  a 
wealth  of  Golden  Glow.  Last  Summer 
the  plant  seen  most  frequently  was,  I 
think,  the  hollyhocks,  especially  the  single 
ones,  as  these  are  perennial.  T'he  first 
new  varieties  of  hardy  Phlox  did  not 
prove  very  hardy  with  us,  but  the  uew 
pinks  and  reds  and  the  lavender  and 
white  shades  are  thriving,  and  I  saw 
many  of  them.  Everyone  ought  to  try  a 
few ;  the  individual  flowers  are  so  much 
larger,  and,  besides,  some  varieties  begin 
to  bloom  early  in  August. 

Last  year  I  saw  the  first  Yucca  in 
bloom.  Having  always  admired  its  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  catalog,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  it  much  more  beautiful  than  I  had 
ever  imagiued.  The  stalk  itself  was  so 
stately  and  such  a  quantity  of  creamy 
bells!  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  isn’t 
sure  to  bloom  every  year,  they  tell  me. 
But  if  it  would  bloom  for  me  just  once! 

Another  plant  somewhat  similar  is  Hy- 
acinthus  candicans.  It  is  not  quite  hardy 
here  always,  so  lost  mine.  With  my  new 
one  I  will  try  the  plan  of  lifting  the  bulb 
with  a  quantity  of  soil  and  place  in  the 
cellar  in  a  box.  Tritoma  or  red-hot  poker 
is  another  beauty  and  should  be  treated 
the  same  way. 

Scarlet  geraniums,  or  scarlet  Salvia, 
edged  with  white  Alyssum,  are  both  strik¬ 
ing  and  free-flowering ;  but  what  a  relief 
it  was  to  find  one  towrn  that  used  pink 
flowers  to  decorate  the  Square !  I  am 
quite  sure  they  were  simply  the  single 
pink  bedding  Petunia,  but  we  were  pass¬ 
ing  in  a  car.  Now  tourists  are  so  plenty 
it  seems  as  if  the  towns  might  use  vari¬ 
ous  plants  in  the  commons  or  squares 
instead  of  having  every  town  alike. 

A  plant  that  delighted  us  was  Linaria 
maroccana.  It  is  described  as  having 
smaller  snapdragon-like  flowers,  and  that 
is  cori’ect,  but  every  plant  is  such  a  mass 
of  violet  or  royal  puple,  and  the  plants 
were  so  eager  to  grow.  It  was  my  first 
experience  with  it,  but  not  my  last,  as  it 
is  on  the  list  again  this  year.  A  mass  of 
royal  puple  is  not  common  in  annuals, 
and  the  foliage  is  fine,  and  a  lovely  shade 
of  green. 

The  herb  seeds,  thyme,  rosemary,  laven¬ 
der  and  sage,  all  started  readily.  Now  I 
am  wondering  if  they  will  survive.  It 
is  a  good  Winter  for  them.  The  ground 
is  frozen  scarcely  a  bit,  and  they  are 
under  such  a  good  blanket  of  snow. 

A  November  trip  showed  me  the  flor¬ 
ists’ Chrysanthemums,  and  such  beauties! 
Why  are  they  so  seldom  seen?  They  are 
easy  to  grow,  and  I  had  several  as  a  girl 
at  home.  They  need  rather  rich,  light 
soil  and  an  abundance  of  water;  that  is, 
do  not  let  them  get  dry.  If  the  enormous 
blooms  are  wanted,  all  but  the  terminal 
bud  must  be  removed ;  but  I  didn’t  try 
for  the  largest  flowers,  liking  three  or 
four  of  medium  size  fullly  as  well.  The 
Glory  of  Seven  Oaks  is  now  one  of  my 
precious  plants.  The  catalog  descriptions 
do  not  exaggerate.  I  am  keeping  mine 
in  the  house,  although  it  is  catalogued 
as  hardy.  I  will  divide  mine  in  Spring 
and  leave  one  out  of  doors  as  an  experi¬ 
ment.  All  Chrysanthemums  winter  well 
with  me  in  a  dark  cellar. 

How  fashions  change  in  flowers!  Near 
me  there  are  no  single  Fuchsias  now.  and 
oleanders  are  seldom  seen.  Yet  some¬ 
times  I  think  the  old  favorites  are  the 
best.  Then,  too,  if  hardy  plants  are  a 
hobby,  don’t  forget  to  try  a  new  Iris, 
and  if  you  have  no  Iris,  try  all  you  can 
afford,  especially  the  German  Iris.  Iris 
pumila  is  a  lovely  dwarf  Iris,  flowering 
for  us  in  May.  I  have  only  the  purple, 
but  white  and  yellow  are  catalogued 
Best  wishes  for  the  next  srarden,  botl 
yours  and  mine.  mother  bee. 


Note  that  these  soft,  por¬ 
ous  flakes  ha've  no  flat 
surfaces  to  stick  together. 
Lumps  cannot  form.  From 
an  actual  micro  -  photo¬ 
graph. 

For  All  Farm  Uses 

Colonial  Special  Farm¬ 
er*  Salt  ia  ideal  for  cook¬ 
ing.  baking,  meat  curing, 
butter  making  and  table 
use.  Put  up  in  70-lb. 
bags  of  linenized  mate¬ 
rial  that  makes  fine 
toweling.  Write  for  our 
new  free  booklet. 


Salt  in  a  new  form 
that  will  not  lump 

The  cubes  or  flalces  of  ordinary  salt  have  fla 
surfaces  which  the  moisture  in  the  air  cement: 
together.  Lumps  form,  causing  waste.  But  the 
tiny  flakes  of  Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  are 

so  soft,  porous  and  irregular  that  there  are  no  flat  surfaces. 
They  can’t  stick  together.  Therefore  hard  lumps  or 
cakes  never  form  in  Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt. 

Dissolves  Instantly  Like  Snow 

This  perfect  salt  in  a  new,  wonderful  form  dissolves  in¬ 
stantly  and  completely  like  a  snow  flake.  It  gives  won¬ 
derful  flavor,  absolutely  uniform,  without  ever  a  trace  of 
grit.  Ask  for  it  by  name. 

COLONIAL  SALT  CO.  Akron,  Ohio 

CHICAGO  BUFFALO  ATLANTA 


COLONIAL  FARMERS  SALT 

For  Stock  Salt,  Use  Colonial  Block  Salt — Smooth— Hard-Lasting— Won’t  Chip 

SMade  from  Evaporated  Salt 


World 

Famous 

Operatic 
Songs 

all 


Sextette  (Lucia) 

Quartette  (Rigoletto) 

Celeste  Aida  (Aida) 

Prologue  (Pagliaeci) 

L;  Donnae 
M  Appari (Martha) 

Vev.ta  la  Giubba  (.Pagliaeci) 
Habanera  (Carmen) 
Barcarolle  (Tales  of  Hoffman) 
My  Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice 
(Samson  and  Delilah) 

Anvil  Chorus  (II  Trovatorc) 
Medleys  (Mikado) 

Medleys  (Pinafore) 

I  Dreamt  I  Dwelt  in  Marble 
Halls  (Bohemian  Girl) 

Caro  Nome  (Rigoletto) 
Soldiers  Chorus  (Faust) 


Eight  Double -Disc 

Full  Size  10  inch  Record* 


Here  is  the  greatest  record  bargain  ever  offered!  These 
SIXTEEN  world-famous  operatic  gems,  sung  anil  played 
by  accomplished  artists,  all  for  only  $2.98.  Many  pay  $10 
for  a  seat  to  hear  a  single  opera  in  New  York.  Many  pay 
$3.60  for  Sextette  from  Lucia  alone.  Here  you  get  six¬ 
teen  of  the  BEST  and  MOST  FAMOUS  arias  from  the 
BEST  and  MOST  FAMOUS  operas.  Brand  new,  10-inch, 
full-size,  double-face  records.  HIGHEST  QUALITY 
RECORDS  MADE  !  Every  home  should  have  ALL  these 
wonderful  operatic  selections.  Our  low  price  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  manufacturing  these  sets  in  enormous  quantities 
and  selling  direct  to  users. 

■  A  ■  mi  m  Let  us  send  these 

Send  No  Money 

your  own  phonograph.  Prove  their  beauty  of  tone — ex¬ 
amine,  test  and  compare  them  with  the  most  expensive 
records  you  own.  Then  send  them  back  if  they  are  not  all 
and  more  than  you  hoped  for.  Don’t  send  any  money  now. 
Just  write  a  post  card  or  letter.  Pay  postman  only  $2.98, 
plus  postage,  when  they  arrive.  Money  back  immediately 
if  you  are  not  more  than  pleased.  Reference,  the  Manu¬ 
facturer’s  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York.  Write  NOW  while 
this  offer  lasts. 


NATIONAL  MUSIC  LOVERS,  INC. 

354  FOURTH  AVENUE  DEPT.  0-53  NEW  YORK  CITY 


We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
to  yourR.  R.  station  and  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on 
plumbing  supplies,  water  sys¬ 
tems,  gasoline  engines,  roofing, 
pulleys,  belting  and  machine 
tools.  We  save  money  bycutting 
out  in-between  profit  and  book¬ 
keeping.  You  get  that  saving. 
Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Plumbing  and  Steam 
Supplies  at  Wholesale 

Pipe  Fittings,  Valves,  Steam  and  Hot  Water 
Heating  Boilers.  Radiators,  Pumping  Outfits. 
Bath  Room  and  Kitchen  Fixtures,  Septic  Tanks! 
Prompt  Shipments.  References:  R.  G.  Dun 
Bradstreets,  Mechanics  Bank.  Brooklyn,  N.  y! 

PAUL  AYERS  CO..  INC.,  386  Jay  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-brcakahlc  steel  mantle. 
Noarookc.  Noeoot.  Relieves  eye  at  rain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample, 
50  et  s.  postpaid,  stumps  oreoin;3for  $1.25« 
Yoor  money  hack  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  I  LAME  LIGHT'  CO. 

88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapid n.  MIcb« 


1  Get  this  Book  of 

Factory Prices  l 


Don’t  wish 
for  a  good 
range  —  write 
to  Kalamazoo 
Manufacturi  rs 
andowri  one.  84 
'to  $  1  5  d o  w  it 
brings  any  range 
in  our  catalog  on 
easy-pay  me  nt 
plan.  200  styles 
and  sizes.  Porcelain 
enamel,  cast  iron, 
steel,  malleable,  etc. 
Furnaces,  too.  Special 
profit-sharing  sale 
now  on  for  limited  time 
—  greatest  money¬ 
saving  event  in  years. 
Write  today. 

Kalamazoo  StoveCo. 
Rochester  At.  Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A  Kcxlamazoe 

v  Direct  to  You" 


Have  better 


_  fin 

supports  the  slender.  Thousands 
of  women  wear  no  other.  Doctors  pre¬ 
scribe  it.  Dressmakers  like  it.  W rite 
for  TRIAL  OFFER-- -Special  Introduc¬ 
tory  Prices  and  expert  confidential  advice. 

KATHERINE  KELLOGG 

442  Kellogg  Building 

JACKSON  MICHIGAN 


comfort — an  ideal  figure"  without 
lacing  by  wearing  the  wonderful 

Kellogg 
Uplift  Corset 

Its  patented,  scientifically  con¬ 
structed  UPLIfT  belt  Kently  lifts  and 
supports  theabdornen  in  Its  natura !  posi¬ 
tion.  Stops  backaches,  headaches, bear¬ 
ing  down  paius  and  tired  out  feeling-. 


illlllllllll  WOMANS  FRIEND  lllllllllia 


power  WASHER 


a  Re 

Powar  Washer  built  espi  eiai 
for  your  needs  to  be  run  bj 
_  gasoline  engine  or  eleeti 
Power.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  showing  otb 
styles,  also  special  Introductory  offer. 
BLUFFTOH  MFC.  CO.  Box  8B  BLUFFTON, 


amiiimiimmiifmiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiF; 


A  _-_I-  MAKB1  DOLLAR  AN  llOt’It.  SELL  MKMIK’I  8 
GlllS  a  Pat«nt  patch  for  instantly  mending  leak* 
O  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free 

COLLETTE  MEG.  CO.,  Il*pl.  108,  A  insterdum,  N.Y. 


AGENTS’  PECK’S  RIVETS  MEND  GRANITE 

n  bun  mim  it  nd  tin-war*.  100%  profit.  Trial  Box 
10c.  PECK  (  O  D-pt.  I>6  Medina.  New  York 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

&  This  attractive  234-page  book  hassome  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches  U 
philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic  I 
human  touch.  Price  (1.50. 

For  Sole  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York  I 
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TABLES  FOR  FEEDING 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

with  Low  Protein  Succulent  Roughage;  Green  Com,  Sil¬ 
age,  Green  Rye,  Green  Oats,  Green  Vetch,  Green  Soya 
Beans,  Soya  Beana  and  Oata,  Cow  Peaa  and  Oats,  All 
Green  Pasture  Grass,  and  Beet  Pulp. 


For 

Cow* 

For  Heifer* 

MOk 

Given 

Rough- 

agr 

Dry 

Hay 

Dairy 

Age  Free 

Rough;-  Dry 
NT  Hay 

6 lbs.  4  lbs.  30  lbs.  6  lbs. 

4  to  6  mos.  4  lbs. 

13  lbs.  6  lbs. 

10  •* 

6  " 

30  •• 

6  “ 

6  to  9  mos.  4  " 

20  ••  6  “ 

16  " 

6  ** 

30  “ 

6  “ 

9  to  12  mos.  6  " 

25  **  6  *• 

22  •• 

7  *• 

32  " 

6  “ 

12  to  16  mos.  6  " 

30  ••  6  •* 

27  '• 

8  •• 

36  “ 

6  ** 

16  to  18  mos  7  “ 

35  "  6 

82  •* 

10  •• 

36  *’ 

6  " 

18  months 

37  " 

11  “ 

37  " 

6  •• 

until  four 

42  " 

12  ** 

40  41 

6  " 

days  prior 

47  •* 

14  “ 

40  “ 

6  “ 

to  fresh- 

62  “ 

16  •* 

40  “ 

6  “ 

ening  6  ** 

40  •  6  ** 

67  *• 

17  ** 

40  *’ 

6  “ 

62  " 

18  “ 

40  “ 

6  ** 

To  add  any  other  feed  will  unbalance  the  ration  This 
la  true  whether  the  addition  is  a  cheap  feed  or  high  con¬ 
centrate. 

If  your  roughage  is:  Timothy  Hoy,  Barley  and  Oat 
Hay,  Dry  Com  Fodder,  Hungarian  Grass  Hay,  Salt  Marsh 
Hay,  Mixed  Clover  and  Timothy  Hay,  Orchard  Grass 
Hay.  and  all  hay  made  from  mixed  grasses,  you  should 

use  White  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed. 

If  your  roughage  is:  Alfalfa  Hay,  Clover  Hay,  Crim¬ 
son  Cldver  Hay,  Cow  Pea  Hay,  Soya  Bean  Hay  and  Al- 
sike  Clover  Hay.  you  should  use  Blue  Brand  Tioga 
Dairy  Feed. 

By  using  the  feed  which  forms  a  balance  with  the 
roughage  being  fed,  you  will  get  better  results  and  re 
dues  the  cost  of  production. 


lOO  LBS. 

RED  BRAND 
TI-O-GA 
DAIRY  FEED 

CRUDE  ANALYSIS 

Minimum  Protein  23.00  per  cent. 

Minimum  Fat .  3. BO  per  cent 

Maximum  Fibre . . .  10.00  per  cent 

Minimum  Carbohydrate®...  40.00  per  cent 

INGREDIENTS 

Wheat  Middlings,  Wheat  Bran,  Brewers' 
Grains,  Com  Gluten  Feed,  Cottonseed  Meal, 
Cocoanut  Oil  Meal,  Linseed  Oil  Meal,  Cane 
Molasses.  Peanut  Oil  Meal,  Salt  One  PerCent. 


The  above  statement  is  made  in  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  state  laws;  not  as  a  guide  to  feed¬ 
ing.  In  feeding  it  is  the  amount  and  balance  of 
digestible  nutrients  and  how  they  supplement  those 
in  the  roughage  that  determines  the  feeding  value.  A 
feed  may  be  high  in  crude  analysis  and  very  low  in 
feeding  value.  There  is  more  danger  and  loss  in  feed¬ 
ing  too  much  protein  than  in  feeding  too  little.  Heat 
and  energy  food  is  as  necessary  as  protein.  Even  the 
amount  of  total  nutrient*  may  be  misleading,  for 
the  balance  of  nutrients  is  as  necessary  as  the  total 
amount. 

DIGESTIBLE  ANALYSIS 

This  feed  contains  20  Per  Cent  Digeatibla 

Protein  and  the  necessary  amount  of  Heat  and  Energy 
Food,  rightly  proportioned  to  form  a  balanced  ration 
when  fed  with  roughage  as  intended. 


Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly.  N.  Y. 

NO  112 


The  Tag  a  Part  of 

TI-O-GA 


FEED 

SERVICE 


On  every  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  is  a  tag  which  gives  the  state¬ 
ment  required  by  law  and  a  complete  feeding  table  directing  the 
user  how  to  feed  for  the  best  results. 

The  amount  of  feed  and  roughage  specified  in  the  table  will  furnish 
the  necessary  amount  of  protein  and  heat  and  energy  food  to  produce 
the  most  milk  at  the  lowest  cost  and  keep  the  cows  in  good  condition. 

The  table  simplifies  the  problem  of  meeting  the  nutritive  require¬ 
ment  of  individual  cows. 

This  plan  of  feeding  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds  will  maintain  a  nutri¬ 
tive  standard  which  has  been  proven  correct. 

The  use  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds  in  accordance  with  the  feeding 
tables  has  never  failed  to  produce  milk  at  the  lowest  cost  and  keep 
the  cows  in  good  condition. 

This  continued  use  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds  will  make  your  cows 
more  persistent  milkers  and  extend  their  profitable  production  for  a 
greater  number  of  years. 

Ti-o-ga  Feed  Service  Compounds 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  low  protein  succulent  roughage:  Si¬ 
lage,  pasturage,  green  fodder,  etc. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  medium  protein  dry  roughage:  Timo¬ 
thy  hay,  mixed  hay,  corn  fodder,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry  roughage:  Clover  hay, 
alfalfa,  etc. 

To  add  any  other  feed  will  unbalance  the  ration;  the  results  will  not 
be  as  good  and  the  cost  of  production  will  be  increased.  This  is  true 
whether  the  addition  is  a  cheap  feed  or  high  concentrate. 

The  uniform  nutritive  standard  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds  is  always 
maintained.  The  results  obtained  have  proven  the  standard  correct 
and  nothing  should  be  added  to  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 
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Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced'  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


The  same  careful  service 
is  furnished  with: 

TI-O-GA  CALF  FOOD  for  raig- 
mg  calls. 

EGATINE  for  laying  hens. 

CHIC  ATINE  for  growing  chicks. 

TI-O-GA  FANCY  RECLEANED 
SEED  OATS  treated  for  smut. 
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SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$24.95.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 

Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  S07S  Bainbridge,  N,  Y. 

MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TtUVERS  ISOS-.  Oe»t  *.  CarUne?  Mist 


more 

for  less  money 

DOLD-Quality  Digester  Tankage  contains 
60%  protein  best  solid  bone  and  flesh 
builder  for  hogs. 

Small  amount  of  tankage  fed  each  day 
with  corn  or  grain  saves  one-third  cost  of 
|  feeding.  And  tankage  furnishes  protein  which 
1  grain  cannot  give;  wipes  out  all  danger  of 
sows  eating  their  litters  to  get  flesh  food. 

Meat  Meal  Digester,  cheaper  than  Digester 
Tankage,  contains  46%  Protein,  promotes 
quick  sturdy  growth. 

Feed  we*  or  dry — mixed  with  grain,  or 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 

I  Write  for  FREE  Booklet 

Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co., 

Depf.  BUFFALO  N.  Y. 

Also  Poultry  Feeds, 

Meat  Scraps,  Sol¬ 
uble  Blood,  Poultry 
Bone  —  all  grades; 

Charcoal,  Oyster 
Shells,  Mineral 
stone  grits.  Pure 
[  Bone  Fertilizer. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Analysis  of  a  Feed  Mixture 

I  wish  to  know  the  analysis  of  the 
following  material :  100  lbs.  corn  and 

oats,  300  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  bran, 
200  lbs.  gluten,  100  lbs,  cottonseed  meal, 
41  per  cent;  100  lbs.  oilmeal  (old  pro¬ 
cess).  In  what  way  do  you  think  this  is 
deficient?  s.  b. 

New  York. 

Assuming  that  the  100  lbs.  of  mixed 
feed  is  largely  oats  and  that  your  linseed 
meal  and  gluten  meal  are  of  standard 
analysis,  the  combination  proposed  will 
yield  17.9  per  cent  of  digestible  protein, 
61.8  of  digestible  carbohydrates  and  6  of 
fat.  The  only  criticism  of  this  ration  is 
that  it  is  rather  concentrated  and  lacking 
in  bulk.  Hence  the  addition  of  some 
brewer’s  grains  would  probably  induce 
more  complete  mastication.  It  carries  an 
ample  amount  of  protein,  and  if  the  pro¬ 
ducts  themselves  are  clean  and  sweet 
your  cows  ought  to  respond  to  its  use. 
IVe  are  assuming  that  you  have  a  good 
grade  of  roughage  and  some  succulence 
to  support  this  grain  ration.  The  use 
of  moistened  beet  pulp,  since  the  ration 
itself  is  so  concentrated,  would  be  highly 
desirable. 


Wood  or  Tile  Silo 


Which  kind  of  silo  would  you  advise 
buying,  one  made  of  wood  or  one  made 
of  hollow  tile.  Money  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  ;  neither  is  the  matter  of  burning, 
shrinking,  painting  and  other  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  wood.  What  the  questioner  is 
trying  to  get  at  is:  Which  will  make  the 
best  silage,  freeze  first,  mold  first,  etc. ; 
in  other  words,  which  will  keep  the  silage 
in  the  best  shape?  l.  r.  m. 

Ventnor,  N.  J. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  hollow  tile 
or  naeto  brick  is  the  best  material  to  use 
in  silo  construction.  They  are  more  ser¬ 
viceable  than  the  wooden  silo,  and  are  far 
more  satisfactory  than  straight  cement 
silos.  The  air  space  provided  by  the  tile 
not  only  prevents  freezing,  but  safeguards 
the  keeping  qualities  of  the  ensiled  mass. 
In  addition  to  their  durability,  their  up¬ 
keep  is  considerably  less  than  that  in¬ 
volved  in  wooden  silos,  and  they  are 
equally  as  permanent  as  the  so-called 
cement  or  brick  silos.  Therefore,  it  seems 
wise  to  suggest  that  the  proposed  silo  be 
constructed  of  some  one  of  the  standard 
grades  of  hollow  or  glazed  tile. 


Trouble  With  Molasses  Feed 

We  are  mixing  a  molasses  feed,  using 
10  per  cent  blackstrap  molasses.  After 
a  short  time  the  feed  cakes  and  becomes 
gummy  under  pressure,  very  much  as  if 
glucose  was  in  the  mixture.  This  con¬ 
dition  was  not  noticeable  until  this  year, 
and  we  have  a  vague  idea  that  this  may 
be  caused  by  a  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  blackstrap.  a.  l.  l. 

New  York. 

There  are  probably  more  methods  of 
drying  feeds  mixed  with  molasses  than 
prevail  in  the  compounding  of  any  other 
group  of  mixed  feeds.  In  fact,  when 
molasses  was  introduced  as  a  component 
part  of  compounded  feeds  there  was 
much  speculation  as  to  how  to  overcome 
the  question  of  heating,  packing,  fermen¬ 
tation  and  actual  combustion.  Two  or 
three  of  the  most  common  practices  seem 
to  be  the  aeration  of  the  feed  after  the 
molasses  has  been  mixed  with  the  basic 
ration.  This  can  be  done  with  fans  that 
blow  air  through  the  feed,  or  it  can  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  blo»ving  the 
mixed  feed  itself  through  the  atmosphere 
for  a  considerable  distance,  ov  until  the 
molasses  lias  hardened,  as  is  the  case 
with  “Cracker  Jacks.” 

Where  there  are  no  facilities  for  blow¬ 
ing  or  aerating  the  feed  in  this  manner 
some  manufacturers  spread  out  the  feed 
on  the  floor  and  let  the  molasses  congeal 
in  this  manner.  Very  frequently  the 
molasses  is  heated  and  then  distributed 
over  the  feed  by  means  of  an  air  spray. 
Before  the  feed  can  be  put  away  in  bags 
or  in  bins  the  molasses  must  be  dried  or 
congealed,  especially  if  the  feed  is.  in¬ 
tended  fc*  dairy  cows.  Where  it  is  mixed 
with  Alfalfa  meal  and  oat  feed  and  used 
for  horses  it  is  not  so  necessary  that  the 
drying  be  so  complete. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  trouble 
experienced  is  due  to  the  variation  in  the 
molasses  itself.  The  simplest  illustra¬ 
tion  perhaps  would  be  the  practice  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  making  of  popcorn  balls. 
If  the  molasses  and  sugar  are  poured 
over  the  popcorn  and  placed  out  of  doors 
until  it  dries,  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
material  to  adhere.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  compression  is  applied  to  the  popcorn 
as  soon  as  the  molasses  is  cool  enough 
to  handle  a  firm  condition  results..  It  is 
exactly  the  some  iu  the  mixing  of 
molasses  with  feed.  If  the  molasses  is 
allowed  to  congeal  or  dry  before  the 
product  is  excluded  from  the  air  fer¬ 
mentation  will  result  and  heating  and 
caking  be  encountered. 


Every  Day  You  Need 

(STANDARDIZED) 

TO  AID  IN  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 

Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds  and 
common  skin  troubles. 

THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKLETS  ARE  FREE: 

No.  151— FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and  tella 
how  to  prevent  diseases  common  to  livestock. 

No.  157— DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the  doe 
of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160— HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  prevention  ot 

common  hog  diseases. 

No.  185— HOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  hog  wallow. 
No.  16? — POULTRY.  How  to  get  rid  of  lice  and 
mites,  and  to  prevent  disease. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages  for  Sala 
at  All  Drug  Stores. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


SPAVIN 


For  bone  spavin,  bog 
spavin,  thoroughpin 
or  other  diseases  of 
the  hock  (symptoms 
and  treatment  ex¬ 
plained  in  direction 
book  with  every  bot- 
tle)Gombault's  Caus¬ 
tic  Balsam  is  the  re¬ 
liable  remedy  to  use. 

Unequalled  for 
most  horse  ailments. 
Supersedes  firing  and 
cautery.  $1.50  per 
bottle  at  your  drug¬ 
gists  or  direct  upon 
receipt  of  price.  Good 
for  humans,  too.  The 
Lawrence- Williams 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WATCH  YOUR 
HORSES  HOCKS 
AND  KNEES 


GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


In  use 

over 


MINERALS 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT' 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 
$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  casei 

•  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Wrltefordescrlptlve  booklet 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAYj 
AGENTS 
WANTED* 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  hors* 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hie 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee  or  throat. 


w.i  c'can  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  ti  orse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated—  only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  c»se  for  apeciit  laitructlons. 
end  Book  8  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  anti¬ 
septic  liniment  for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings. 
Enlarged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins;  allaya 
Pain  and  inflammation.  Price  $1.25  a  bottle  at  druggists  ov 
delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  postpaid  for  10c. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Mesa. 


HEAVES 


Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 

Money  hack  if  not  satisfactory 

ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

Most  for  cost 


NEWTON’S 


•  A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Coughs,  Distemper, 
indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
„„  ,  Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 

SO  year 8  sale  by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  OhI» 


lend  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheelB 
steel  or  wood— wid» 
or  narrow  tire3  . 
Wagon  parts  of  ad 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
r  any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  In  eolera  tram. 

r  Electric  Wheel  Co..  48  Elm  SI-Quincy.lU 


CIRCULAR  SAWS  88  80i  2^a  $4  50 


PALMER  BROS. 


28-in.,  S.16;  30-in.,  5.8S 

.  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Handling  Early  Pigs 

Our  method  of  handling  early  litters 
may  be  of  interest.  Today  (February 
15)  in  the  worst  blizzard  of  the  season. 
We  are  having  sows  farrow,  with  good 
results.  In  the  years  gone  by  we  have 
tried  the  central  farrowing  house,  both 
with  and  without  artificial  heat,  but  in¬ 
variably  without  the  best  results.  We 
prefer  to  isolate  our  sows  as  much  as 
possible,  and  have  used  the  A-shaped  pens 
for  farrowing  pens  now  for  some  years. 
These  pens  are  well  constructed,  floored, 
of  course,  built  of  inch  boards,  battened 
with  3-in.  boards,  1  in.  thick.  Any  thin¬ 
ner  battening  will  crack  and  split  off. 

:  The  pens  are  7x10  ft.  on  the  ground  and 
7  ft.  high  at  the  peak.  Any  smaller  size 
is  not  large  enough  for  a  full-grown  sow. 
They  can  be  moved  readily  from  place  to 
place  by  tipping  them  up  on  low  wagon 
or  sleighs.  We  were  advised  years  ago 
|  to  place  wronght-iron  rings  in  front  to 
be  hitched  to,  but  drawing  in  this  way 
racks  the  pen  too  much  and  is  much  more 
troublesome. 

We  place  several  of  these  A  pens  in  a 
row,  away  from  other  buildings  and  on 
rather  high  ground.  They  are  placed 
close  together,  side  by  side.  We  face 
them  toward  the  south,  of  course.  We 
bank  thoroughly  with  horse  manure  along 
the  north  ends  and  fill  in  between  them 
and  well  up  on  the  sides  with  manure. 

We  then  have  a  row  of  farrowing  pens 
handy  for  all  work  in  connection  with 
the  various  litters,  and  yet  each  sow  and 
litter  is  isolated  and  quiet.  We  build  a 
small  yard  in  front  of  each  pen  with 
panels  or  grates,  so  the  sows  can  be  let 
out  twice  a  day  aud  fed.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  good,  tight  door  on  the  south  end, 
kept  fastened  shut  in  inclement  weather. 
No  artificial  heat  is  required  except  dur- 
i  mg  the  most  severe  weather.  Today  we 
have  two  lighted  lanters  hanging  in  each 
pen.  These  pens  are  used  for  general 
purposes  in  the  pasture  lots  during  the 
season,  and  pulled  together  for  farrowing 
purposes  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

It  is  the  simplest,  cheapest  and  most 
effective  method  of  handling  early  litters 
we  have  ever  seen. 

H.  C.  &  H.  R.  HABPENDING. 


Milk  Goats  in  Winter 

.Whenever  weather  is  suitable,  give 
does,  kids  and  bucks  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  It  is  not  wise  to  let  (lie  animals  out 
into  a  cold  windswept  barnyard  on 
windy  and  cloudy  days,  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  very  low  aud  no  sun  visible. 
If  possible,  choose  a  half  hour  between 
31  and  2  o’clock  on  a  day  when  the  sun 
shines,  then  let  your  goats  into  the  barn¬ 
yard  and  keep  them  moving.  Goats,  un¬ 
less  they  are  very  young,  are  apt  to  stand 
around  outside  during  cold  weather,  aud 
in  that  way  become  chilled,  take  cold  and 
frequently  die  from  two  days  to  a  week 
after  taking  cold. 

Few  people  realize  that  a  goat’s  pelt 
does, not  keep  these  animals  warm  when 
exposed  (o  cold  winds  or  low  temperature. 
Remember  rhai  a  goat,  will  suffer  exceed¬ 
ingly  from  cold  at  a  time  and  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  when  a  sheep  will  be  com¬ 
fortable. 

Never  try  to  keep  milk  goats  over  Win¬ 
ter  without  giving  each  animal  at  least 
one  pint  of  corn  twice  daily,  besides  a 
pint  of  oats  or  wheat,  and  all  the  Alfalfa 
hay  they  will  eat.  A  large  number  of 
goats  are  starved  to  death  each  Winter. 
People  practice  economy  on  goats  and 
squander  money  on  other  things  far  less 
valuable  than  a  good  milk  goat. 

I  always  arrange  a  little  platform  for 
my  kids  to  play  on.  as  they  like  to  climb 
and  jump.  This  aids  them  to  grow,  as  it 
improves  their  circulation  and  appetite. 
Two  small  boxes  with  a  board  nailed 
from  one  to  the  other  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose.  If  the  above  advice  is  heeded,  the 
owners  of  milk  goats  will  have  better 
success  with  their  animals,  which  should 
be*  kept  warm  and  comfortable  during  the 
Winter  months.  E.  ENURES. 

Connecticut. 


Feeding  Thin  Horse 

I  have  a  horse  that  I  cannot  get  fat. 
I  have  given  wood  ashes  for  worms.  I 
give  him  10  ears  of  corn  three  times  a 
day,  one  sheaf  of  cornstalks  at  a  meal. 
What  should  I  feed  to  make  the  horse 
get  fat?  lie  is  33  years  old.  F.  Q. 

New  York. 

As  the  horse  is  13  years  old,  it  is 
practically  certain  that  his  teeth  are  in 
such  irregular  or  sharp  condition  that 
he  cannot  perfectly  masticate  his  feed. 
The  first  step,  therefore,  should  be  to 
have  his  teeth  put  iu  condition  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian.  He  will  cut  and  file  down 
the  sharp  points  of  the  molar  teeth  next 
the  cheek  above  and  the  tongue  below 
and  extract  any  molar  that  is  split  or 
diseased.  Iu  some  cases,  too,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  off  a  projecting  molar  where 
lack  of  opposition  from  the  one  above  or 
below  has  caused  it  to  grow  down  long. 
If  worms  are  present,  you  will  see  a 
collection  of  scurfy  substance  and  streaks 
of  mucus  about  the  anus.  If  that  is  the 
case,  withhold  feed  for  36  hours  and  then 
have  the  veterinarian  give  fdur  or  five 
drams  of  oil  of  chenopodium  (American 
wormseed)  in  gelatine  capsules  and  fol¬ 


low  immediately  with  1  qt.  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  The  feed  you  are  giving  is  not 
fully  digested,  and  will  not.  therefore, 
plump  the  horse.  Change  tlie  feed  as 
follows:  Dilute  1  qt.  of  blackstrap  mo¬ 
lasses  with  3  qts.  of  hot  water  and  in 
it  stir  5  lbs.  of  cut  hay.  2  pts.  of  coarse 
wheat  bran  and  4  qts.  of  cornmeal.  Feed 
this  night  and  morning,  and  allow  whole 
oats  at  noon  and  long  hay  at  night.  It 
may  be  necessary  at  first-  to  starve  the 
horse  (o  make  him  eat  the  molasses  feed, 
but  in  time  he  should  take  to  it  with 
relish  and  plump  up  quickly.  If  the 
horse  is  “soT’  at  work  and  sweats  in 
the  stable,  clip  the  hair  from  his  belly  to 
a  line  with  the  straps  of  the  breast  collar 
and  breeching  and  from  bis  legs  above 
hocks  and  knees.  This  will  be  likely  to 
stop  the  sweating,  aud  when  the  weather 
moderates  in  Spring  clipping  of  the  en¬ 
tire  coat  should  be  done.  Keep  the  stable 
cool,  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and 
have  the  horse  run  out  for  exercise  every 
day  when  there  is  no  work  for  him  to  do. 


The  Australian  wheat  yield  this  sea¬ 
son  is  estimated  at  10)1,000,000  bushels. 


HOLSTEINS 


Every  man  who  milks  cows  for  a  liv¬ 
ing  knows  that  prepotency ,  ability  to 
“breed  on,  ’  is  one  of  the  best  reasons 
for  Holsteins. 

HOLSTEIN  PREPOTENCY  MEANS: 

Influence  of  2,000  years  of  Breed¬ 
ing  for  Great  Size  and  Ruggedness 
combined  with  highest  yield  -  Strong 
Healthy  Calves  -  Assured  improve¬ 
ment  in  grading  up  common  cows 
with  Holstein  bulls. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  the  Story 
of  the  Holstein  Cow. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE, 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amarica 
230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


HOLSTEINS 


(  A  JERSEYS 


“Quality”  Jerseys 

ACCREDITED 

If  you  are  looking 
for  good  stock  at 
square  prices,  ask 
us  for  our  sale  list. 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS 

(R.  E.  MOSHER) 

Aurora  -  -  N.  Y. 


FOUR  Registered  JEItSET  FEMALES 
If . _P're  1  easouabla.  Time  payments  allowed. 
HENRI  E.  RAGOT  -  Milford,  Pike  Cn.,  Pa, 


FOR  SALE — Jersey  Bulls.  Heifers  atul  Oalree. 
Sophie  Tormentor  Breeding.  The  kind  that  get 
large  and  great  producers. 

0.  J.  KENEPP  -  .  McVeytown.  Pa. 


JERSEYS  FOR  SALE.  ALL  AGES 

Calves  from  officially  tested  dams  producing  60  to  68  lbs. 

fat  monthly.  Write  at  once.  Jiono  I  urms  Troy,  Pa. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Ahprrippn  inane  r,le  breed.  Stock  for  sale. 

Auerueen  Angus  ardson  farm  Ar„,unk.  n.y. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


c 


I  E 


Beautiful  female  puppies— sable  and  tricolor. 

JOHN  L>.  SMITH  -  Walton,  New  Vo; 


AIREDALE  Pups 

Males,  $10;  females, $5.  MERIC  PHILLIPS. Red  Creek,  NT. 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups 

F.  A.  SWEET  -  Smyrna,  New  York 


Pedigreed  Airedale,  Female,  10  months  old.  *16. 
JAMES  S.  t RY  R.  /- .  £}.  No.  3  Nazareth .  Pa. 


Registered  Airedales.  Hunters  by  inheritance;  brains 
II  and  type  from  intelligent  breeding.  The  rich  man’s 

«Og  at  farmer’s  prices.  LAKEttWILD  KENNELS.  Prisnlsn  Maine 


Bedlgreed  Collie  Pup#,  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
»  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  ISOS.  «ror.  City,  Pe. 
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II  Western  New  York  Shorthorn  Breeders  Association  I] 
SECOND  ANNUAL  SALE  m 

of  I 

Dual  Purpose  Shorthorns  &  [I 

j)  BATAVIA,  N.  Y.  MARCH  15th 

||  The  Association  invites  every  Milking  Shorthorn  enthusiast  and  friends  to  attend  the  if 
|1  second  annual  meeting  and  banquet,  at  The  Hotel  Richmond  at  Batavia,  on  evening  of  || 
||  March  14th.  The  menu  includes  a  pure  bred  MILKING  SHORTHORN  STEER  BARBECUE.  11 


ll  Good  connections  after  the  sale  for 
1=  Erie.  Pa.— The  National  Milking 
11  Shorthorn  Congress,  March  lti-17. 


For  catalogue,  write: 

W.  J.  BREW,  Pres..  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

E.  L.  BUTTON,  Sec’y,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.  || 
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GUERNSEYS 


A  GUERNSEY  BREEDER  WRITES: 

“  I  realize  that  one  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  of  my  life  was  in  not  mak¬ 
ing  a  start  with  Guernseys  ten  years 
sooner,  at  the  time  I  first  thought 
of  doing  so.” 

Uhy  Not  Profit  ‘By  the  Mistakes 
of  Others  f 

BUY  GUERNSEYS  NOW! 

For  information  write 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R-4Z  -  -  -  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Registered  Guernsey  Bull 
G  Months  Old 
Excellent  Breeding 

First  Check  for  $60  Gets  Him  ! 

Roll-wood  Farm,  Guilford.  Conn 

For  Salo-GUERNSEY  BULL 

Registered;  18  mos.  old:  good  size.  conformation 
and  style.  Sire,  Golden  Secret  of  Brookdale  (43219) 
whose  seven  nearest  dams  average  1295(1  lb*,  milk, 
608  lbs.  fat.  Dam,  by  Langwater  Golden  Secret  2nd 
(34481)  one  Class  F  daughtered  507.3(1  lbs.  fat;  nlso 
half  brother  to  Golden  Secret’s  Pearl  794  4  lbs.  fat: 
fifth  class  K.  Accredited  Herd.  Write  or  call, 

11.  T.  Burden  Mmidaodn  firm  M  IcL  Id  oil,  ,N.  J. 

Real  Bargains! 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

Write  Quickly 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.  •  Beaten,  Mai*. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  he  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  wlwt  dairy  farms.  J2  j.  hr  i».,  fhiu.,  r#. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  hulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigreeB-l 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

FORESTDALE FARM 

Offers  May  Hose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  H, 
dams,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  16909. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Richard  d.  DeFOREST.Aniittrdim.N.y. 

For  Sale — Pedigreed  GUERNSEY  COW 
Bred  to  Pedigreed  Bulb  Price  very  reasonable.  Address 

ROBERT  E  KNIGHT  Portlands  Farm#  Dobbs  Ferry,  N  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


Pure-bred  Hereford 
Breeding  Stock 

for  sale.  High-class  females — cows 
with  calf — some  bred  heifers,  open 
heifers,  yearlings  and  new  crops  of 
bulls,  among  which  there  are  some 
REAL  herd  bull  prospects. 

Raite  Baby  Beef ! 

Show  a  Profit  on  Your  Farm  ! 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Operated  by  Delaware  Land  &  Development  Co. 

Mortonville,  Chester  Co..  Penna. 

Office  Address  Box  831.  Wll  MINIMUM.  DELAWARE 

-For  Sale 

Pure  Bred  Hereford  Bull,  Puke  Fairfax,  97(1835 
calved  Sept.  20,  1920.  If  you  in-ed  a  good  herd  sire 
write  for  ped.  and  price.  C.  S  BECKWITH.  Allentewn,  Pa. 

Reg.  HEREFORDS  * \l «  « 

J>a)e  and  Fairfax  Breeding,  federal  Aeuretlttwl.  Ktttaed 
in  the  Kart.  Prices  ritfht  FLEETWOOD  FARM, Hillsdale,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


D 


lurohlro  Roll  (romaceredlte<JherdNo.3480a.  Born, 
Rjrsnil  B  DUI I  May,  1921.  Splendid  shape,  ei  .e  and 
color.  Extended  pedigree  on  application.  Also  a  to w 
she  stoek.  PKKRY  WAURKX,  Peru.  Vei  mont 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  7T~| 

Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  K.  O.  P.  COWS 

Herd  established  30  years.  I'nder  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kiunelon  Farms,  Butler,  N.  J. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England,  (duality  milk. 

Prime  beef.  WALNUT  DROVE  FARM.  WasHingtsnville.  N.Y. 


SWINE 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Letter  from  H.  (4.  Robinson,  ITatten,  Maine: 
“Thank  you  for  fair  treatment.  I  wish  .-.11 
breeders  followed  similar  methods.” 

ICt  _ry  animal  sold  from  Highwood  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  buyer. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  JL  Y 


If  ANCY  O.  I.  O.’s 

the  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts,  service  boat  s  and  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  W.  W.  VV  l<;  I  M  A  N,  1>.  (1. 
Hox  ISu.  469,  Hiunmelstuwn,  1’a. 


A  J>  V  A  N  C  E  M  E  N  T 

Less  than  20  years  ago  only  11  owners  of 
Hanip. hires.  Today,  62,000.  Free  Circu¬ 
lar.  All  age*.  LOCUST  LAWN  T ARM 
"ex  ><  WIIITFOUII,  1*A 


BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Qualify 

Extra  good  bred  sow*  and  gilt*,  fall  pigs  and  ser¬ 
vice  boars.  Good  Show  Record. 
RICHARD  E.  WATS  .  Lebanon.  N.  J. 


BERKSHIRE'S  AtVacJive  P''ice*  on  proven  sows  tor 

ULRIldDIHCff  spring  tarrow  and  extra  nice  fall  pigs 

PAT  MOO  It  FARMS.  Hartfield,  New  York 

Berkshire  Bebt  Lver for  breeding,  size,  stamina  and 
mbi  noun  as  conformation.  JNO.  v,  mo. am,  ««itj.bing,r#. 

O.  I.  C.'s  Orders  boohed  now  for  Spring  Pigs.  April  Ship¬ 
ment.  l  or  prices.  *tc..  write  ».  Mill,  Xtntca  Falla.  N.  ». 

OUROCS  9liou  ami  Sensation  Breed- 
, ^Jne-  Ail  for  sale. 

* •  31  •  Fattlngton  Sc  Sou  Merriiield,  N.  Y. 

W1  Vi  iv<w!if5  ?oars  "nd  Bred  ‘Sow.. 

ELMWOOD  h  ARMS,  P.  O.  Box  16,  Bradford,  N.  7. 

33UROC-JERSEY  C5-ILTS 

Kxtra  good  color,  size,  and  out  of  large  li-tters.  Breu 
for  May  farrowing.  Priced  right  Guaranteed  to 
please,  Registered.  11,  K.  Krato,  I.akemont.  N  Y 
A  feu  weaned  pigs,  both  sex,  512.50 each. Registered! 

DUROCS  i*n'1  °l)8n  Gilts. 

00ITHIA  FARM  Stanley,  New  York 

R*f  Pernio “n<1  CHESTER  WHITE  PIG*. 

■■  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayviltjc,  New  York 

Deg.  Spotted  Boland  China*.  The  hog  that  ismsb- 

II  ing  good  everywhere.  Hardy,  prolific.  Write  for 
prices  spring  pig*.  "BR00K8IDE,”  Middletown,  Virginia 

Tam  worths  of  Quality 

raiso  lard  instead  of  bacon  !  SHELMIDINC  *  tONt.lerrai**,  H.t. 

JAM  WORTH  PIGS,  K  week.  old.  Bred 

nil  Registered  Stock.  *10.00.  Satisfaction  or 
monej  back.  VAN  REYNOLDS,  Klkton,  Md.  HI 

SHEEP 

For  Sale  Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rami 

Ten  lte|cl*tercd  Mirop*lifre  Yenrllng  Kura,  due 
1  to  iamb  April  1st,  *200.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N.Y. 

j  MISCELLANEOUS 

For  Sale  or  Exchange  J® 

J.  DKK1V,  R.  I>.  No.  1,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

FOR 

SALE 


PERCHERON  MARES 

Two  excellent,  registered  mares.  3  and  4 
years  old.  Well  matched,  possessing  at- 
tractive  utility  for  combined  breeding  and 
work  purposes.  5200.00  each.  Beauties. 
Gentle  and  sound. 

Call  or  address,  Manager, 

MACBRAE  FARM  -  Flcmington,  N.  J. 


SALE  BELGIAN  HORSES 

lo  Choice  Young  Stallions;  20  Mares,  two  to 
ten  years  old.  including  my  show  stock 
Priced,  and  terms  to  sell. 

DENNISON’S  FARMS,  159  Pe.rl  St..  Buff.to.  N.  Y. 


1 

GOATS 

• 

GOATS 

Fresh  end  nearby  Toggenburg  do*., 
Flo  Up.  List  tree.  Fine  stock. 
ROY  8  HOLLAND  Al*r  Parry.  It.r 

1 

RABBITS 

• 

•  • 

Flemish  Giants  ^S2£*?E(!. 

DELAWARE  VALLEY  RABBITRIES 

Only  a  tew  choice  bred  New  Zealand  Goes  left. 
_  _  *  i#s*  A.  Regiatered,  too. 

T.  S.  MOORE  -  Stockton,  N.  J, 


When  you  write  advertisers 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  y 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  de< 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

PRICES 

A  word  about  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  prices  to 
prospective  1923  purchasers  is  pertinent  at  this  time. 

De  Laval  prices  were  reduced  last  year  to  practi¬ 
cally  the  pre-war  level,  allowing  for  increased  capacity 
and  other  improvements  made  meanwhile. 

This  reduction  was  made  in  anticipation  of  a  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  in  labor  and  material  costs.  The  reverse 
has  happened.  Labor  and  material  costs  are  going  up 
rather  than  down. 

If  they  continue  to  do  so  De  Laval  prices  will  have 
to  be  advanced.  They  are  now  too  low.  The  economies 
possible  through  greatly  increased  production  can 
alone  permit  of  their  remaining  so. 

In  any  event,  De  Laval  prices  cannot  be  re¬ 
duced.  They  may  easily  have  to  be  advanced  at 
any  time.  The  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  buy  now 
and  take  no  chances. 

This  is  the  more  so  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  1923 
De  Laval  machines  are  even  better  than  ever  before, 
that  dairying  was  never  more  profitable,  and  that  no 
one  having  use  for  a  cream  separator  could  ever  less 
afford  to  be  without  the  best  or  to  continue  the  use  of 
an  inferior  or  half-worn-out  machine. 

Why  not  see  your  local  De  Laval  agent  at  once  or 
write  us  direct  at  the  nearest  address  given  below? 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

163  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  Street 


FLEECE  WOOLS 

It  has  been  our  experience  that 
a  grower  prefers  to  know  what 
he  is  going  to  get  for  his  wool, 
and  when  he  will  receive  his 
money,  before  the  wool  leaves 
his  possession. 

Write  us  advising  the  quantity 
you  have,  with  the  grade  of  your 
sheep,  and  we  will  quote  you 
price  delivered  on  cars  at  your 
shipping  point.  Also  write  us 
for  prices  on  Beef  Hides,  Horse 
Hides,  Calf  Skins,  Raw  Furs,  etc. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  CO.,  Inc. 

Wool,  Hide  and  Fur  Merchants 
White  River  Junction  -  Vermont. 

8  Railroad  Row 


Color  Your  Butter 

“  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden 
June  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  and 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co..  Burlington,  Vt. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey  New  York.  Atlantic 

City,  cash  markets  Stocked  farms.  $1,000  up  ;  terms. 
Free  catalog.  JKKSKY  iUENOlf.  lilKN  >n.»u  St.,  N.  I.  0. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Trustworthy 

You  can  trust  your  green  corn  to  a 
Unadilla  Silo.  It’ll  keep  fresh  and 
succulent  because  the  U nadilla  is  air 
and  water-tight  and  frost  repellent. 

You  can  trust  your  boy  or  girl  up  and 
down  Its  wide,  safe,  handy  and  ever- 
ready  door-front  ladder.  You  can  trust 
your  man  to  tighten  its  hodps — it’s  easy. 

One  place  to 
do  it — from  the 
door-front  lad¬ 
der. 

Choose  the 
Unadilla  — it’s 
worth  trusting. 

Send  for  ourbif 
1923  c atalof 

UNADILLA 
SILO  CO. 
Box  C 

Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Cream  Separators,  Spreaders,  Gas  Engines 

other  farm  equipment  are  world  famous  for  their 
prices  and  unequalled  quality.  Don’t  buy  until  you,, 
.  Galloway’s  latest  prices.  This  year  J  ■  ■* 

can’t  beat  the  big  bargains  offered  by  U 
oway’s  direct-from-factory-to-farm  _ 
es.  Half  a  million  pleased  custo- 
i  testify  that  Galloway  prices  are  s 
r.  -Galloway  farm  equipment 
i  in  superior  design,  workmanship  and 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cash 
— —  *r  credit.  Send  today  . 

for  Gallo- 
kwa’ys  sen-  f 
^  national  f 
jj  price  out-! 

H  tin#  buy-' 
er’s  £Uide. 

m. Galloway  CoS 
Sox  271  *  _ 

Waterloo.  Iowa— 3 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Home-Brown  Feed  for  Pigs 

I  would  like  Prof.  Minkler’s  advice  on 
using  home-raised  grain  for  pigs.  Mid¬ 
dlings  are  generally  recommended  in  a 
ration,  but  the  middlings  we  buy  here  are 
poor  stuff.  What  they  sell  for  white 
middlings  will  not  thicken  water  to  make 
swill,  and  the  bran  is  worse.  Would  red 
dog  feed  be  all  right  to  use  where  mid- 
lings  are  called  for?  But  why  pay  more 
for  the  by-product  of  the  wheat  than  the 
whole  wheat  is  worth?  That  is  what  we 
have  to  do  here.  Give  a  formula  for 
using  ground  wheat  with  corn  and  tank¬ 
age  :  also  the  proportion  of  ground  oats 
and  the  proportion  of  buckwheat  or  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings  with  corn  and  tankage. 

New  Jersey.  SUBSCRIBER. 

Unfortunately  a  large  percentage  of 
the  standard  middlings  available  today 
are  nothing  more  than  ground  bran  plus 
ground  screenings.  They  are  not  palat¬ 
able.  nor  standardized  in  any  sense. 
Flour  millers  take  this  means  of  getting 
rid  of  their  surplus  by-products.  When 
there  is  au  increased  demand  for  bran 
more  of  the  screenings  are  put  into  the 
bran  stream,  and  when  there  is  mor.e 
demand  for  standard  middlings,  largely 
used  as  a  hog  feed,  the  over-run  screen¬ 
ings  are  disposed  of  through  this  source. 
Hence  the  one  safe  wheat  product  to  use 
in  swine  feeding  is  what  we  term  red 
dog  flour.  However,  there  is  compara¬ 
tively  little  difference  in  the  analysis  of 
the  various  wheat  products,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  will  show: 


Ash 

Pro. 

Fiber 

N.  f.  Ext. 

Eat 

Wheat  ... 

1.8 

12.4 

2  2 

71 

2.1 

Std.  Mids. 

4.4 

17.4 

6.0 

56 

4.9 

R.  Dog  F’r 

2.5 

16.8 

2.2 

68 

4.0 

If  we  compare  these  three  products  on 
another  basis,  that  of  determining  the 
amount  of  total  digestible  nutrients  that 
100  lbs.  will  contribute,  we  And  that 
wheat  yields  81  per  cent,  red  dog  flour 
70  per  cent,  standard  middlings  09  per 
cent,  wheat  bran  60  per  cent.  It  is  im¬ 
portant.  however,  to  recognize  that  the 
red  dog  flour  yields  nearly  17  lbs.  of  pro¬ 
tein,  as  against  12%  for  wheat,  that  it 
is  much  higher  in  ash  and  contributes 
nearly  twice-  as  much  fat.  Also  that 
wheat  only  gives  two  more  pounds  of 
digestible  nutrients  per  100  lbs. 

Your  suggestion  why  pay  more  for  a 
by-product  of  wheat  than  for  the  whole 
wheat  is  worth  is  misleading  in  a  meas¬ 
ure.  for  there  are  other  conditions  out¬ 
side  of  mere  chemical  analysis  that  must 
he  taken  into  consideration.  Whole 
ground  wheat  when  used  as  feed  for 
swine  makes  a  pasty  mass  rather- difficult 
to  digest  and  not  especially  palatable  to 
•feed.  The  standard  middlings,  owing  to 
tjheir  relatively  large  amount  of  screen¬ 
ings  and  coarse  bran  particles,  are  more 
or  less  constipating  for  pigs,  especially 
young  pigs,  and  this  is  why  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  believed  to  he  economical  to  use  red 
dog  flour  rather  than  whole  wheat.  The 
same  condition  applies  to  gluten  meal, 
which  is  a  by-product  from  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  starch  and  is  taken  exclusively 
from  corn.  The  corn  itself  will  yield 
only  10  per  cent  of  protein,  but  gluten 
feed  may  vary  from  20  to  30  per  cent, 
because  it  is  derived  from  that  portion 
of  the  corn  germ  that  is  rich  in  protein 
and  low’er  in  starch. 

Where  grouud  wheat  is  used  in  a  ra¬ 
tion  for  pigs  it  only  contributes  feeding 
value  equivalent  to  that  of  corn ;  both 
will  yield  in  the  neighborhood  of  12  per 
cent  of  protein,  and  the  corn  is  much 
higher  in  carbohydrates.  It  is  my  belief 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  utilize 
any  wheat  feeds  for  pigs  weighing  more 
than  75  lbs.,  and  I  should  look  largely 
to  corn  and.  tankage  to  supply  the  bulk 
of  the  nutriment  for  growing  pigs  and 
fattening  pigs  of  all  ages. 

Buckwheat  middlings  are  worth  much 
more  for  use  in  feeding  dairy  cows  than 
in  feeding  pigs.  Buckwheat  seems  to 
irritate  the  digestive  system  of  a  pig, 
and  there  is  difficulty  in  establishing  as 
high  a  coefficient  of  digestibility  of  these 
products  as  when  fed  to  dairy  cows.  If 
I  used  buckwheat  middlings  at  all  with 
ground  oats  and  tankage  I  should  com¬ 
bine  them  in  the  following  proportion : 
50  lbs.  of  corn.  20  lbs.  of  oats,  20  lbs. 
of  buckwheat  middlings,  10  lbs.  of  di¬ 
gester  tankage. 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  a  ration  for 
younger  pigs,  one  that  would  be  more  effi¬ 
cient  than  the  one  above,  I  should  sug¬ 
gest  60  lbs.  of  corn,  15  lbs.  of  red  dog 
flour,  15  lbs.  of  oats.  10  lbs.  of  digester 
tankage. 

Where  the  tankage  itself  is  found  to 
be  the  expensive  ingredient  and  where 
one  fattens  a  number  of  pigs  the  cost 
can  be  reduced  by  substituting  corn  germ 
meal  for  a  part  of  the  tankage.  For  in¬ 
stance.  where  10  lbs.  of  digester  tankage 
is  used  in  a  ration  it  is  possible  to  use  a 
mixture  consisting  of  6  lbs.  of  corn  germ 
meal  and  4  lbs.  of  tankage  with  about 
equal  results. 

It  seems  to  be  requisite  that  a  limited 
amount  of  animal  protein  be  provided 
either  through  the  agency  of  skim-milk  or 
digester  tankage.  It  is  believed  that  yel¬ 
low  corn  is  superior  to  white  corn  for 
feeding  pigs  confined  in  dry  lots.  There 
is  no  difference  in  feeding  value  of  corn 
[  of  different  colors  when  animals  are  out 


iu  the  open  and  have  access  to  such  forage 
crops  as  clover,  Alfalfa,  rape  or  Blue  gni'S. 
In  order  that  pigs  confined  in  pens  and 
limited  to  concentrates  exclusively  may 
grow  and  develop  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  ground  limestone  and  salt  mixed  in 
equal  parts  should  be  made  available  ar 
all  times. 

The  oue  objection  to  oats  iu  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  fattening  pigs  or  young  growing 
animals  is  due  to  their  relatively  high 
fiber  content.  Oat  groats  are  'nest  suited 
for  use  in  pig  feeding,  although  they  are 
relatively  expensive  and  nor  always 
available.  I  know  one  prominent  breeder 
of  swine  in  Indiana  who  relies  largely 
upon  oat  groats  to  produce  that  stretch 
and  hone  development  so  much  desired 
by  breeders  of  the  big  type  market 
swine. 


Utilizing  Buckwheat 

Is  ground  buckwheat,  hulls  and  all.  good 
to. feed  to  cows  and  chickens.'  About  row 
much  would  you  put  in  a  ration?  What 
.do  you  thing  of  the  following  ration.  b>- 
ing  used  at  present:  100  lbs.  cottonseed. 
.150  lbs.  gluten  feed.  250  lbs.  bran.  10»> 
lbs.  ground  oats.  150  lbs.  ground  corn, 
with  Timothy  and  Red-top  hay  and  beet 
pulp  for  succulence?  J.  w.  R. 

Valhalla,  N?  Y 

Buckwheat  hulls  are  very  high  in  fiber, 
the  average  analysis  indicating  approxi¬ 
mately  40  per  cent,  as  compared  with  20 
per  cent  for  low-grade  oat  feed.  The 
hulls  yield  only  five  per  cent  of  protein 
and  100  lbs.  of  the  buckwheat  hulls  would 
contribute  only  16  lbs.  of  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents.  Thus,  from  a  standpoint  <>f  nutrition 
they  are  relatively  insignificant,  their 
chief  fnuction  being  to  contribute  bulk 
and  variety.  On  the  other  hand,  high- 
grade  buckwheat  middlings  constitute  one 
of  the  best  feeds  available  when  incor¬ 
porated  in  carefully  compounded  rations 
for  dairy  cows.  On  an  average  this  prod- 
liet  carries  25  per  cent  protein  and  only 
live  per  cent  of  ash.  and  about  seven  per 
cent  of  fat.  If  buckwheat  is  used  for 
poultry,  the  whole  kernel  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  iu  the  scratch  feed.  The  buck- 
what  hulls  would  be  almost  useless  for 
birds  on  account  of  their  high  fiber  ami 
their  low  food  content.  The  ration  that 
you  propose  will  yield  approximately  18 
per  cent  of  crude  protein.  It  is  faulty, 
however,  inasmuch  as  it  lacks  bulk  and 
would  not  be  especially  palatable.  ! 
should  add  150  lbs.  of  linseed  meal,  10O 
ibs.  of  cornmeal,  and  150  lbs.  of  buck¬ 
wheat  hulls.  Since  you  have  a  poor  grade 
of  roughage,  viz.,  Timothy  hay  and  Red 
top,  it  would  he  well  to  scatter  on  the 
hay  about  2  lbs.  of  bonemeal  f<*r  each 
100  lbs.  of  graiu  fed  per  day. 


Dairy  Ration  with  Alfalfa  and  Corn 
Fodder 

What  ration  should  be  fed  to  Jersey 
cows  to  obtain  the  best  results,  having 
Alfalfa  hay  for  roughage?  How  much 
per  day  should  be  fed  to  each  cow?  What 
ration  should  be  fed,  and  how  much,  if 
corn  fodder  is  used  as  roughage? 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  r.  J.  i>. 

The  standard  practice  of  supplying 
roughage,  such  as  mixed  hay  or  corn  fod¬ 
der,  to  dairy  cows  involves  the  use  of  all 
of  these  materials  that  the  cows  will 
readily  consume.  It  may  vary,  depending 
upon  the  quality  and  palatability  of  the 
hay,  from  10  to  20  lbs.  Ordinarily  cows 
will  consume  readily  from  12  to  15  lbs. 
of  Alfalfa  hay,  and  will  pick  over  from 
25  to  30  lbs.  of  the  shredded  corn  fodder. 
It  must  be  realized  that  one  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  cows  to  clean  up  corn  fodder  en¬ 
tirely,  as  they  will  do  with  second  or 
third  cutting  Alfalfa  hay  or  clover.  In 
the  absence  of  silage  and  assuming  that 
some  moistened  beet  pulp  is  to  provide  the 
succulence,  Jersey  cows  ought  to  do  well 
if  fed  1  lb.  of  the  following  grain  ration 
for  each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per 
day :  Oilmeal,  150  lbs.' ;  cottqnseed 

meal,  43  per  cent,  200  lbs. ;  oats.  200 
lbs. ;  bran.  200  lbs. ;  corn  or  hominy  meal. 
250  lbs..  If  it  be  possible  to  replace  3 *M • 
lbs.  of  oats  with  100  lbs.  of  brewers’ 
grains,  the  combination  would  be  more 
palatable,  and  if  hominy  meal  is  used  it 
would  be  well  to  feed  in  addition  50  lbs. 
of  corn  germ  meal.  The  amount  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  viz..  20  per  cent,  is  rela¬ 
tively  high,  and  might  be  reduced  to  150 
lbs.  in  case  the  roughage  was  exclusively 
Alfalfa  hay  rather  than  a  combination  of 
Alfalfa  hay  and  corn  fodder.  If  you  feed 
the  Alfalfa  hay  morning  and  night  and 
rely  upon  the  corn  fodder  to  supply  the 
bulk  of  roughage  to  be  taken  during  the 
middle  of  the  day.  then  you  will  find  that 
an  average  Jersey  cow  will  require  about 
12  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  hay  and  will  pick  over 
about  15  lbs.  of  the  shredded  corn  fodder. 

Unless  salt  is  available  it  would  be 
well  to  add  1%  per  cent  to  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion.  This  ration  is  intended  for  dairy 
cows  in  milk,  and  would  be  ill-suited  for 
dry  cows.  Jersey  cows  especially  respond 
during  their  dry  period  to  a  combination 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal. 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and  15  per  cent 
linseed  meal. 
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of  5  Farm 


farmstead — for  only  $2927 — a  real  Pre-War  value! 

t  Gordon -Van  Tine  Prices  Always  Lowest! 

of  other  buildings  —  homes,  bams,  hog  and 
poultry  houses,  garages,  etc.  — to  choose 
from.  All  scientifically  planned,  built  of 

highest  quality  materials,  furnished  to 
you  Ready-Cut.  Wholesale  prices! 

We’re  just  as  glad  to  sell  you  a  single 
window,  or  door,  or  a  can  of  paint  as  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  farm  buildings.  Tell  us  what  you 
are  going  to  build.  We’ll  send  you  catalogs 
showing  the  lowest  prices  you’ve  seen 
since  before  the  war!  Lower  than  last 
year!  Lower  than  1921!  WRITE! 


.jmmm 


Comfortable  6-room  bungalow . 
Living  room,  dining  room,  2  bed¬ 
rooms.  Well  arranged  kitchen 
with  latest  bnilt-in  pantry-raae. 


Send  Us  Your  Bills  to  Figure 

or  Buy  a  Gordon -Van  Tine  Ready- Cut  Building 


We  sell  you  your  building  either  Ready-Cut,  or  in 
regular  yard  lengths,  as  you  wish.  Either  way  saves 
you  money,  but  the  Ready-Cut  plan  enables  you  to 
get  material  ready-framed,  avoiding  17%  lumber 
waste  and  up  to  30%  saving  in  carpenters’  time. 

5,000 Building  Material  Bargains 

Immense  stocks  of  everything  in  our  Build¬ 
ing  Material  Catalog.  Wholesale  prices. 

Lumber  Hoofing  Porch  Paints  and 

Shingles  Mouldings  Columns  Varnish 

!  -&th  Wall  board  Cabinets  Glass 

1  looring  Screens  Furnaces  Hotbed  Sash 

Windows  Garages  Plumbing  Tinners* 

Doors  Stairs  Supplies  Supplies,  etc. 


If  you  can’t  pick  a  building  from  our  catalogs  to 
suit  your  needs,  send  us  your  lumber  bill  on  the 
building  you  have  in  mind,  and  we  will  figure  it  for 
you,  giving  you  our  lowest  guaranteed  freight  prices. 
Write  today  and  prove  our  savings! 


FREE  BOOKS! 


A  real  bargain  in  a  gambei  roof  barn.  All 
framingcut-to-fit.Strong,  braced-rsft- 
1  er  roof.  Loft  free  from  obstructions. 


Book  of  200  Home  Plans  — Photos, 
door  plans,  specifications,  color  pictures. 
Building  Material  Catalog— 5,000 

Bargains. 

Book  of  Barns  —  654  sizes  and  kinds 
of  farm  buildings. 


Gordon -Van Tine  Co 


Moo 

scientific 
type.Large 
low  win- 

bows  hinged  at  top,  admit  sunshine  to  floor. 
Upper  windows  light  feeding  passage. 


ESTABLISHED  l©« 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

234  Gordon  Street 


or  Money  Back 

Davenport,  Iowa 


Without  ques¬ 
tion  America’s 
greatest  value. 
Ready-framed; 
8- ft.  sections,  3 
for  corn ;  2  for 
small  grain. 

Best  Yellow 
k.  Pine:  all 
Ik  hardware 
H|k  furnished. 


Note  roof  windows  —  plenty  of  warm 
sunshine  and  good  ventilation.  Roof  of 
best  slate  -surfaced,  fire-resistant  roofing. 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

234  Gordon  Street.  Davenport,  Iowa 

Send  me  Free  Books.  I  expect  to  a" 

□  Repair  a 

Name . . . . . . . . 

Address . „ . . . 


y  Crib 
'and  Granary 
N?499  8x40 


Hod  House 
No  482 
24  x  244 
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Si  TTli£fcs  ifu.  Cows 

C£ean 


Neighbors  who 
also  own 
Burrell  Milkers 

John  Peterson 
Chas.  O.  Nelson 
Wm.  Parsons 
R.  E.  Reid 
C.  W.  Bolcum 
Frank  Vanderhoof 
Ernest  Yars 
Erving  Mason 
Kelly  St  Simonds 
R.  W.  Engle 
Geo.  Panzer 
J.  E.  Nichols 
A.  M.  Ehle 
Pearson,  Carlson  St 
Swanson 
Preston  Weter 
St.  Bede  College 


We  Quote  Mr.  Clyde  H.  Hall  of  Illinois 


“I  have  used  Burrell  Milkers  for  18  years,  and  would 
give  up  farming  before  I  would  go  back  to  hand  milk¬ 
ing.  I  have  one  cow  [shown  in  the  extreme  right  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  picture  above]  now  15  years  old,  which 
has  been  milked  with  these  machines  for  12  years. 
She  is  a  high  testing  Guernsey,  gave  over  10,000  pounds 
of  milk  last  year,  and  still  has  a  perfect  udder. 

“Surely  this  performance  should  prove  that  the  Bur¬ 
rell  Milkers  do  not  hurt  cows.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  cows  like  them,  for  I  have  repeatedly  purchased 
cows  that  kicked  when  I  milked  by  hand,  and  never 
yet  have  I  had  a  single  cow  kick  or  otherwise  show 
dislike  for  the  machines. 

“The  Burrell  Milkers  save  the  dairyman’s  time,  and 
time  is  money;  they  save  in  the  amount  of  help  re¬ 
quired,  and  this,  too,  is  money;  they  make  the  help 
problem  easier,  for  men  are  much  more  ready  to  work 
on  the  dairy  farm  that  has  milking  machines;  they 


eliminate  worry,  because  even  if  all  my  men  should 
leave  at  once,  I  could,  with  my  three  dependable  Bur¬ 
rell  Milkers,  take  care  of  my  50  cows  alone. 

“  If  the  machines  are  properly  taken  care  of,  the  milk 
is  far  cleaner  and  keeps  sweet  much  longer  than  when 
the  cows  are  milked  by  hand.  I  sell  my  milk  at  retail 
and  get  a  cent  more  per  quart  than  any  other  local 
dairyman,  and  I  have  a  constant  waiting  list. 

“So  far  as  the  upkeep  of  the  Burrell  is  concerned,  it 
gives  less  trouble  than  the  gasoline  engine.  I  have 
used  my  present  Burrell  vacuum  pump  for  eleven 
years,  twice  a  day,  365  days  a  year,  with  absolutely 
nothing  spent  upon  it  except  for  lubricating  oil.  A 
man  in  town  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  knew  I  still 
used  milking  machines  because  when  he  drove  past 
in  his  automobile  the  cows  heard  his  engine,  thought 
it  was  time  to  be  milked,  and  came  to  the  gate ! 
Another  proof  that  the  cows  like  milking  machines!’* 


Remember,  the  Burrell  has  been  continuously  on  the  American  market  longer  than  any  other 
power  milking  machine.  Unless  you  know  the  Burrell,  you  do  not  know  the  full  worth 
to  you  of  a  milking  machine.  Send  for  catalog — no  obligation.  Please  address  Dept.  20. 


D.H.BiIrrell  &  Co.  Inc, 


Little  Falls.  New  York 


TRADE  MARK 


“A.CA” 

Will  Cure 

Your  Cattle 
of  * 

Lice, 

Mange, 

Itching, 

in  15  Days 
or  you  don’t 
pay  me  a 
cent ! 


I  MEAN  just  what  1 
say.  “A.O  A.”  must 
cure  in  15  days — and 
1  don't  care  ho*  bad  a 
case  you  give  me— if  it 
doesn’t  cure  in  15  days 
you  get  your  money 
back  without  question. 
Try  a  can  on  my  say  so. 


A  can  of  “A.C.A.”  (concentrated)  produces  5  gallons 
of  solution.  Price,  $1.00,  including  delivery  charges. 
Apply  it  with  brush,  sponge  or  spray. 

GUARANTEED  NON-POTSONOUS. 

Send  No  Money 

ery.  If  it  doesn't  cure  Lice,  Mange  or  Itch  in  15  days 
I'll  return  every  cent  you  paid.  Your  word  is  good 
enough  for  me."  Write  today  and  be  convinced. 

L.  BARON 

Baco  Laboratories 

Dept.  70  1884  Pitkin  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  A.  V. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  Over  SI 4”.  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N  .Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230MUMCIE,  INO. 


Galvanized  Roofing 

For  immediate  shipment  we  offer  you  First  Quality 


Galvanized  Roofing. 

29  ga. 

28  ga. 

26  ga. 

2H  inch  Corrg  . 

...4  40 

4  66 

4.WB 

1 U  inch  Corrg . 

..  4  5  4 

4  65 

501 

2  V  Crimp  and  Sticks . 

4  70 

4.30 

6.20 

:!  V  Crimp  and  1  Stick . 

4  80 

4.96 

6  30 

5  V  Crimp  and  1  Stick . 

...  6  00 

5,20 

S  60 

0  to  10  ft.  long.  11  and  12  ft.,  1  Oc.  per  eq.  extra. 

Ridge  Roll,  7c.  per  foot.  • 

Ualv.  Nails,  1  Oc.  Lead  washers,  1  Sc.  per  pound, 

F  O.B.  Ohio  River  Mill.  Quality  guaranteed. 

Write  for  special  price  on  fence  and  paint. 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO.. 

Box  342  Moundsville,  YV.  Va. 


Hot  Water — Less  Labor 
Hot  Food — More  Profits 

Pavs  forft  self  with  Increased  milk  and  egrg  yield 
’Costa  little  for  fuel.  Useful  the  year 
round  from  canning  to  sugar  time. 

FARMERS’  FAVORITE 
FEED  COOKER 

A  rugged,  transportable  cooker— burn, 
anything  from  coba  to  chunks  or  long 
sticks.  Uee  it  for  30  days.  If  it  doesn't 
do  all  we  claim,  ship  It  back  to  ub  and 
we  will  return  four  money  without 
question. 

Write  for  Literature  and'  Prices. 
Sires:  *5  cats.  to  lOOoale.  capacity. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
Dept.  201  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Successor  to  Lewis  Mfg.  Co. 


Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Gentlemen: — I  am  perfectly 
delighted  with  my  Lawn  Fence. 
1  could  not  have  got  one  as 
nice  here  for  three  times  the 
price. 

MRS.  LOTTIE  BEGELL, 
100  Garfield  Av.,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 


WER  PRICE 

ON  LAWN  FENCE 

Get  my  New  Bargain  Book  and  see 
the  surprisingly  low  prices  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  on  Lawn  Fence  this  season — It  will 
cost  you  but  a  very  little  money  now  to 
beautify  your  home  and  lawn  with  one 
the  many  artistic  styles  shown  in  my  New 
Bargain  Book.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the 
savings  you  can  make  by  buying  Lawn  Fence, 

Farm  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing 
and  Paints  from  Jim  Brown. 

Direct  from  Factory— Freight  Paid 

When  you  buy  from  Jim  Brown  you  get  real  Factory  prices: 

I  ship  direct  from  my  three  big  factories  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Adrian,  Mich.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  also  from  warehouses  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa.  I  pay  all  freight  charges 
— the  low  prices  in  my  catalog  are  all  you  pay.  I’m 
saving  a  lot  of  money  every  year  for  my  750,000  customer 
friends.  Send  for  my  Bargain  Book  NOW.  It  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  money  if  you  are  going  to  buy  Lawn  Fence, 
Farm  Fence,  Drive  or  Farm  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb 
Wire,  Roofing  or  Paints.  My  Prices  lowest  —  quality 
highest.  Everything  guaranteed. 

—JIM  BROWN,  President, 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COMPANY 
Dept.  4313  Cleveland,  Ohio  (13) 


Ailing  Animals 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Silage  and  Tuberculosis 

I  would  like  to  ask  whether  there  has 
ever  been  a  study  made  of  the  relation 
of  feeding  silage  to  tuberculosis  in  cows. 
From  the  standpoint  of  dieticians  for 
humans,  the  feeding  of  anything  partly 
fermented  is  productive  of  much  sick¬ 
ness.  I  do  not  understand  thoroughly 
the  process  which  prevents  silage  from 
rotting  entirely,  but  it  would  seem  that 
there  xuust  be  a  low  grade  of  alcohol 
produced  by  the  heating  of  the  silage 
and  this  alcohol  prevents  decay  for  a 
time.  With  humans  we  know  that  those 
who  use  alcohol  throw  off  much  of  it 
through  the  lungs,  much  to  the  lungs’ 
detriment.  And  from  the  breath  of 
silage-fed  cows  it  would  seeem  that  the 
same  rule  applies  to  them.  That  silage 
is  a  stimulant  cannot  be  doubted,  bur 
this  would  only  prove  that  there  is  alco¬ 
hol  in  it.  That  alcohol  is  a  stimulant 
because  it  is  a  poison,  none  can  deny. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  feeding  of  silage 
is  on  a  par  with  giving  beer  to  nursing 
mothers  to  make  more  milk.  It  does  it, 
sure  enough,  but  the  quality  of  the  milk 
is  very  evident  in  the  sickly  babies,  and 
the  mothers,  though  they  get  fat,  get 
unhealthy.  So,  also,  is  silage-fed  milk 
evident,  to  children’s  taste  and,  I  think, 
health.  At  least,  mine  have  never  failed 
to  detect  it  by  taste.  f.  w.  l. 

There  are  no  good  grounds  for  this 
accusation  against  corn  silage.  In  Wis¬ 
consin,  which  stands  in  the  van  in  dairy¬ 
ing,  silos  are  rapidly  increasing  and 
tuberculosis  as  surely  decreasing.  In 
fact,  the  State  has  now  more  accrtdited 
tuberculin-free  herds  than  any  other  in 
the  country,  and  has  also  a  iarger  pro¬ 
portion  of  silos,  in  all  probability,  ■  than 
any  other  State.  The  silo  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  a  necessity  if  milk  is  to  be  made 
profitably  on  the  dairy  farms  of  the 
State.  Tuberculosis  can  only  be  caused 
by  introduction  of  the  bacillus  or  germ 
of  the  disease.  Keep  that  out  of  the  herd 
and  the  cattle  remain  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis,  whether  silage  is  or  is  not  fed. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  to  keep  the 
resistance  of  cows  against  disease  as 
strong  as  possible,  and  to  that  end  cor¬ 
rect  methods  of  feeding  are  imperative, 
in  addition  to  perfect  ventilation  and 
sanitation  in  the  cow  stable.  Silage  must, 
therefore,  be  fed  as  only  a  part  of  the 
ration,  the  amount  considered  correct 
being  about.  30  lbs.  daily  in  conjunction 
with  10  lbs.  or^so  of  good  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  and  a  balanced  and  complete 
grain  or  meal  ration.  Were  silage  detri¬ 
mental  or  did  it  make  inebriates  or  sots 
of  cows  on  account  of  alcoholic  content, 
it  would  have  been  discarded  as  a  feed 
long  since  in  Wisconsin  and  other  States 
where  silos  are  now  found  on  every  up- 
to-date  farm.  To  us  the  pity  is  that  not 
every  dairy  cow  gets  a  full  allowance  of 
sound,  well-made  corn  silage.  It  is  a 
splendid  feed  ;  nothing  compares  with  it 
in  profitable  production  per  acre,  com¬ 
pactness  as  regards  storage  space  re¬ 
quired,  palatability,  healthfulness  and 
milk-producing  properties.  But  tubercu¬ 
losis  will  exist  and  increase  just  as  long 
as  men  do  not  apply  the  tuberculin  test 
intelligently,  honestly  and  persistently, 
that  every  affected  animal  may  be  detected 
and  eliminated.  Ignorance,  superstition 
and  selfishness  retard  progress  in  the 
general  adoption  of  the  tuberculin  test  as 
a  means  of  detecting  tuberculosis  and 
stamping  it  out,  just  as  they  make  the 
introduction  of  modern  sanitary  stables 
a  somewhat  slow  process ;  but  in  time 
the  disease  will  be  stamped  out,  wherever 
the  test  is  carried  out  faithfully  on  the 
area  test,  accredited  herd  plan,  and  in 
the  process  correct  methods  of  feeding 
and  housing  will  play  a  most  important 
lole.  Meanwhile  it  is  highly  important 
that  cows  should  not  be  weakened  in  re¬ 
sistant  powers  by  the  injudicious  feeding 
of  silage  or  any  other  feed. 


Calf  Scouring 

I  have  a  calf  that  has  white  scours. 
Calf  is  on  cow ;  is  six  weeks  old.  What 
remedy  can  I  use?  w.  j.  s. 

As  the  calf  is  nursing,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  cow’s  milk  contains 
irritating  elements  which  induce  the 
scouring.  A  change  of  feed  for  the  cow- 
may  end  the  trouble.  If  you  are  feeding 
any  roughage  or  grain  that  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  moldy  or  otherwise  dam¬ 
aged,  that  should  at  once  be  withheld. 
If  you  are  feeding  silage,  lessen  the 
quantity  and  reject  all  that  is  moldy  or 
frosted.  Also  keep  the  cow  from  pastur¬ 
ing  frozen  grass  or  eating  withered  or 
frosted  corn  stover.  Take  the  chill  off 
the  drinking  water  and  see  that  it  is 
pure.  Allow*  good  clover  or  mixed  clover 
and  Timothy  hay.  If  you  are  feeding 
nothing  but  Alfalfa  hay  it  would  be  well 
to  lessen  that  and  add  other  hay.  If 
scouring  then  persists  give  the  calf  a 
two  tablespoonful  dose  of  .castor  oil  in 
milk  and  when  it  has  operated  give  two 
or  three  times  daily  if  seen  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  one-half  to  one  teaspoonful  of  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  salol  and  two 
parts  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda,  washed  down  writh 
milk  or  water.  Triple  sulpho-carbolate 
tablets  w’ill  also  be  found  effective  in 
scours  of  calves.  Have  the  calf  occupy  a 
pen  iu  asunny,  clean,  dry  spot. 
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Connecticut  Experience  in  Canning  Meat 

(Continued  from  Page  348) 
hot.  Then  with  the  jars  washed  clean, 
I  put  on  the  rubbers  and  fill  with  the 
meat  sliced  or  cut  into  convenient  pieces, 
discarding  extra  fat,  gristle,  or  connect¬ 
ing  tissue,  and  pack  as  tight  as  con¬ 
venient.  You  cannot  crowd  it  down  as 
much  as  you  can  vegetables.  Then  I  fill 
the  jars  one-half  full  of  gravy  or  stock, 
put  on  the  tops  and  the  spring,  leaving 
it  undamped.  These  jars  I  place  in  the 
hot  water  bath,  with  the  water  just  be¬ 
low  the  rubbers  on  the  cans,  and  process 
for  90  minutes,  then  remove  and  clamp. 

For  the  uncooked  meats  I  proceed  as 
above  with  the  raw  meat,  usiug  water  in 
place  of  gravy  or  stock  to  partly  fill  the 
jars,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each 
quart  jar.  The  time  for  processing  un¬ 
cooked  meats  is  ISO  minutes  for  beef.  I 
have  not  tried  pork  by  this  method,  but 
think  300  minutes  would  be  none  too  long. 
Chicken  I  also  prefer  to  cook  and  let 
cool  before  canning.  Then  it  is  possible 
to  discard  the  bones  and  to  pack  the  jars 
fuller  with  meat.  So  far  I  have  never 
had  a  can  of  meat  spoil. 

My  hot-water  outfit  consists  of  a  cop¬ 
per  boiler  with  tight  cover  and  a  home¬ 
made  wooden  frame  of  narrow  slats  run¬ 
ning  lengthwise  and  two  cross  pieces,  one 
at  either  end,  standing  sideways,  so  as  to 


of  spawn  placed  in  a  pint  or  more  of 
pure  horse  manure  and  buried  under  sod 
would  produce  mushrooms  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions.  Too  much  wet  weather 
will  be  injurious  to  mushrooms  anywhere. 
They  are  often  found  after  a  rain,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  season  of  dry  weather.  The  bot¬ 
tle  spawn  is  far  superior  to  the  brick. 

E.  J.  w. 


Raising  Large  Watermelons  or  Pumpkins 

I  think  there  are  more  inquiries  in 
regard  to  growing  prize  melons  and  pump¬ 
kins  than  any  other  subject  I  can  recall. 
One  can  give  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
care  to  preparing  the  soil,  planting  the 
seed  and  caring  for  the  vines,  and  yet 
have  his  hopes  blasted  when  the  vines 
wither  and  die  from  worm  or  blight,  in 
spite  of  all  he  can  do.  And  yet  the 
“never-say-die”  spirit  will  buoy  him-  up 
so  he  is  ready  to  make  another  attempt 
the  following  year.  On  page  1317,  R. 
N.-Y.  for  1922,  there  is  a  nit  of  a  pump¬ 
kin  vine  the  seed  of  which  came  up  in 
my  hotbed  after  the  young  plants  were 


We  have  had  many  remarks  about  milk  goats  and  cats — some  favorable,  some 
otherwise.  We  have  never  seen  the  combination  shown  in  the  present  picture,  sent 
us  by  Mrs.  Raymond  Hulse  of  Fong  Island.  We  should  say  that  the  cat  is  trying 
to  milk  the  goat  in  common  dairyman  style.  If  the  cat  were  wise,  however,  he  would 
know  that  a  good  milker  gets  around  behind  to  milk  a  goat! 


hold  the  wooden-slatted  platform  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  so  the  water 
will  have  free  circulation  all  around  the 
jars. 

I  have  also  canned  soup  stock,  hash 
and  creamed  beefsteak  (chopped  fine), 
all  of  which  were  just  as  fresh  and  appe¬ 
tizing  when  opened  as  if  they  had  just 
been  prepared.  The  soup  stock  requires 
only  30  minutes  of  processing.  (Of 
course,  all  these  periods  of  cooking  are 
counted  from  the  time  the  water  in  the1 
boiler  begins  to  boil.)  And  it  is  very 
convenient  to  be  able  to  keep  it  for  a 
later  time,  when  there  is  not  so  much 
meat  on  hand,  or  for  an  emergency  meal. 

MRS.  B.  L.  T. 


Mushrooms  on  the  Lawn 

For  some  years  I  have  had  a  splendid 
supply  of  mushrooms  on  my  lawn.  I 
first  had  the  wild  kind,  but  later  broke 
up  some  bricks  of  spawn  and  planted 
them  on  the  lawn.  I  got  no  results  any¬ 
where  near  with  the  spawn  where  it  was 
planted,  but  evidently  this  spawn  did 
some  good,  as  the  mushrooms  cut  in  a 
year  or  two  afterwards  were  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  shape  and  more  like  the  hothouse 
variety.  During  the  Fall  of  1921  I  cut 
as  much  as  15  lbs.  in  a  day  on  this  lawn, 
but  last  Fall  I  did  not  have  a  single 
mushroom.  We  had  torrential  rains  and 
the  entire  lawn  was  flooded ;  presume 
that  the  spawn  floated  away.  I  came  to 
this  conclusion  because  a  year  or  so  pre¬ 
vious,  rats  got  in  my  mushroom  bed  in 
the  greenhouse.  My  man  thought  he 
would  drown  them  out  with  a  hose.  I 
got  no  mushrooms  in  the  greenhouse,  but 
on  the  outside  of  the  concrete  wall  I  had 
any  quantity  of  them.  Evidently  the 
spawn  went  through  the  concrete  wall; 
that  is  the  only  way  I  can  account  for  it. 
Will  you  let  me  know  the  best  way  I 
can  inoculate  this  lawn  so  that  I  can 
have  a  supply  of  mushrooms  next  Fall? 

Norfolk,  Ya.  s.  w.  h. 

Apparently  the  same  type  mushroom  is 
found  growing  outdoors  that  is  grown 
commercially.  Just  where  the  spawn 
originates  is  a  partial  mystery.  This 
spawn  years  ago  was  the  only  commer¬ 
cial  variety  the  grower  could  procure. 
Many  people  in  England  hunted  the 
spawn,  and  sold  it  to  the  commercial 
spawn  manufacturers,  who  inoculated 
their  compost  piles  from  which  the  bricks 
were  made.  I  have  been  told — though 
have  not  tried  it  out — that  a  small  piece 


removed.  Having  no  use  for  the  manure 
until  Fall,  I  let  it  grow.  It  had  no  earth 
to  grow  in,  just  a  bed  of  solid  manure. 
The  dry,  hot  weather  of  July  and  Au¬ 
gust  did  not  affect  it  a  bit.  The  result 
at  the  end  of  September  was  60  pumpkins 
on  one  vine,  of  which  30  matured.  Now 
I  believe  if  I  had  removed  all  the  pump¬ 
kins  when  they  were  the  size  of  a  base¬ 
ball,  excepting  two  or  three,  I  would 
have  had  some  very  largo  pumpkins. 

My  advice  to  anyone  wishing  to  -grow 
large  melons  or  pumpkins  is  to  dig  a  hole 
at  least  2  ft.  deep  and  put  in  a  large 
wheelbarrow  load  of  well-rotted  manure. 
Wet  it  and  pound  doton  solid  ;  then  put 

10  in.  of  earth  on  top.  Let  it  lie  till  it 
has  a  good  rain  on  it.  This  should  be 
done  about  April  20.  Then  May  10  rake 
the  crust  off  top  of  hill  and  stick  five 
seeds  in  ground  about  4  in.  apart,  1  in. 
deep.  Pack  hill  down  slightly  with  hoe. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  pull  out  all  but 
two.  Put  plenty  of  mulch  on  ground, 
cornstalks  or  anything  to  smother  the 
weeds,  so  the  vines  will  not  have  to  be 
disturbed  and  hoeing  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Cut  all  the  fruit  off  but  two  or 
three  when  they  are  size  of  a  baseball 
Re  careful  you  do  not  injure  the  vine  in 
so  doing. 

Now  make  another  hill  just  as  the  one 
described,  and  have  a  piece  of  inch  pipe 
run  to  the  bottom  of  manure,  so  if  the 
season  is  very  dry  water  can  be  poured 
in  pipe  to  wet  the  manure.  When  the 
young  plants  are  through  the  ground  dust 
wood  ashes  over  the  plants  and  on  the 
hills.  This  is  the  best  preventive  for  the 
striped  bug  that  I  know,  and  will  als< 
add  to  the  Vigor  of  the  plant.  This  op¬ 
eration  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  the 
rain  washes  it  off.  When  the  plants  begin 
to  run,  spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
every  week.  This  is  essential,  or  the 
melons  will  blight.  Several  years  ago  I 
had  an  acre  of  the  finest,  healthiest  mel¬ 
ons  I  ever  saw.  About  the  middle  of 
August,  when  the  melons  were  half  grown. 

I  was  very  busy  with  my  onion  crop,  and 
did  not  get  down  where  my  melons  were 
for  a  week.  One  morning  I  slipped  down 
to  look  at  them,  and  I  got  the  biggest 
surprise  in  my  life.  Anyone  would  have 
thought  a  hard  frost  had  been  the  cause 
of  it.  They  had  blighted  so  badlv  the 
entire  crop  was  ruined.  Eternal  vigilance 
is  necessary  if  success  crowns  your  la¬ 
bors  in  these  days  of  bug.  blight  and  blast. 

Aew  Jersey.  wm.  perkins. 


—And  Dad, he  said,  ‘Let’s  go  to  Uncle  Andrew’s  ’cuz  the  hull 

house  is  warm  the  coldest  day 


—and  Aunt's  cooking  can't  be  beat' 


And  mother  said  'I  could  bake  just  as  feood  as  Aunt  An&ie  if  we  had  her  oven  and  our  house  would 
be  nice  and  warm  upstairs  too,  and  we  could  save  nuVney,  if  we  had  a  Red  Cross  Pipeless  Furnace. 
I'll  tell  you  ri&ht  now,  Frank  Warner,  no  more  putting  off  tiU  next  winter.  We’re  feoinfc  to  &et  'em 
this  spring,  and  then  I'll  be  sure  of  having  'em’  and  dad  said  "Awri&ht”. 

Red  Cross  Furnaces  and  Ranges 

Since  1867  Red  Cross  cooking  and  heating  apparatus 
has  maintained  an  unexcelled  reputation  throughout 
the  whole  world. 

Red  Cross  Pipeless  Furnaces.  Any  fuel.  Com¬ 
plete  ranges  of  sizes;  7  styles.  Each  piece  or  section 
made  proper  size  and  capacity.  Constant  circulation 
of  pure  warm  air  throughout  the  house.  18-in.  to  33- 
in.  fire  pots  with  sides  straight.  Ash  pit  is  hi&h,  deep 
and  roomy.  Most  durable  and  efficient  type  of  grates. 
Red  Cross  Ranges  are“the  aristocrats  amon&  ranges”. 
Lar&e,  deep  fire  box,  roomy  ash  pit,  and  full  size  oven 
with  many  exclusive  features,  make  perfect  baking  a 
pleasant  pastime.  Delicious  bread,  rolls,  cake  and  pas¬ 
tries  can  be  made  without  forcing  the  oven. 


JESS, 


Send  for  our  free  plan  sheet.  Our  Engineering  dept,  will 
gladly  advise  you  on  your  heating  problems.  Our  book¬ 
let  "The  Oven  Behind  the  Pie"  is  free  for  the  asking. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FOUNDRY  CO.  dept,  2 


Lake  Side  Farm  in  the  Berkshires  l^aro8idffn°dw 

3  brooks,  barn  only,  10  minutes  walk  village,  R.  R.,  State 
road,  etc.  Price,  4b, OOO,  with  $500  cash,  balance  easy. 

Long  term  payments.  F.  R.  CHAMPLIN,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

For  economy— 

Use  G.  L.  F.  High  Analy  sis  Mixed  Fertilizers 

Our  high  analysis  mixed  fertilizers  contain  a  minimum  total  of  16 
units  of  plant  food  per  ton.  Use  a  more  concentrated  formula 
instead  of  the  old  low  analysis.  Apply  less  of  the  high  analysis 
mixture  and  distribute  the  same  amount  of  plant  food  per  acre  at 
a  saving  in  cost.  Obtain  more  plant  food  per  ton  and  pay  less 
freight,  by  using  high  analysis  G.  L.  F.  Fertilizers. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  states  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  place  for  low  analysis  fertilizers  in  JMew  York  agriculture  and 
that  present  economic  conditions  necessitate  an  intelligent  and 
conservative  investment. 

m-  FERTILIZERS 

Dependable  Quality 


High  Analysis  Mixed  Fertilizers — contain  not  less  than  16 
units  of  plant  food  per  ton. 

Dependable  Acid  Phosphate — guaranteed  16%  available 
Phosphoric  Acid,  thoroughly  cured,  milled  and  screened, 
from  best  quality  Phosphate  Rock  and  clear  Sulphuric 
Acid.  No  sludge  acid  used. 

Paw  Materials  for  shipment  in  straight,  assorted  or  lets 
than  carload  lots.  We  offer  you  especially  attractive 
prices  on  straight  car  shipments. 

Safeguard  your  fertilizer  investment.  Let  the  G.  L.  F.— a  Farm¬ 
ers  organization,  owned  by  farmers,  —  buy  your  fertilizer  for  you 

Your  local  G.  L.  F.  agent  will  take  care 
or  your  requirements,  or  if  there  is  no 
local  agent  in  your  community,  write 

The  Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc. 

Dept.  J,  Byrne  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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FROM  A  KODAK  NEGATIVE 


Kodak  on  the  Farm 


While  there  are  always  pictures  for  fun,  you  will 
especially  appreciate  the  practical  purpose  Kodak  serves 
on  the  farm. 

For  example,  pictures  like  the  illustration  above  are 
selling  photographs.  In  correspondence  and  advertising 
you  need  them,  as  picture  records  you  want  them.  The 
Autographic  Kodak  gives  them,  the  easiest  way — and 
complete  even  to  date  and  title. 


Just  press  the  button 
and  write  in  the  slot. 


Autographic  Kodaks  $6.5°  UP 

At  your  dealer  s 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Cleans  ^31 

"  Transmissions, 
Farm  machinery, 
Farm  tools,  etc. 


RED  SEAL  Lye  is  the  cheapest  and  most  effective 
cleanser  for  general  use  around  the  garage  andotherfarm- 
buildings.  A  dilute  solution  removes  radiator- scale, 
cleans  transmissions,  differentials,  etc.,  in  fact,  any  part 
gummed  with  grease  or  oil.  (Do  not  use  on  aluminum,)* 
RED  SEAL  Lye  has  a  hundred  uses  on  a  farm; 
softens  water,  makes  soap,  tree- 
sprays,  sheep  -  dips,  insecticides, 
etc.,  sweetens  swill  for  hogs,  and 
cleans  drain -pipes.  Write  for 
booklet  of  uses.  Full  directions 
each  can.  Be  sure  and 
buy  only  the  genuine 
RED  SEAL  Lye. 


in 


P.  C.  Tomson  &  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


extra 
High  test 

granulated 

'  SlFTlNGTOPCAN 

felt.  j! 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

HARD  SLEDDING  FOB  WESTERN  POTATO 
GROWERS  — NOT  SO  BAD  IN  THE  EAST — • 
CABBAGE  AND  ONIONS  IN  FAIR  MARKET 
POSITION. 

Potato  markets  have  been  sagging  off 
a  little  at  a  time  for  a  month  or  so.  Large 
lots  sell  below  $1  per  100  lbs.  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  Middle  West,  and  from  $1.25 
to  $1*50  in  the  East.  The  price  paid  to 
farmers  at  country  railroad  shipping- 
points  rangeg  from  10c  per  bn.  in  the  Far 
West  h>  about  50c  in  various  sections  of 
the  Eastern  States.  Even  the  low  figure 
reported  for  the  West  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  Potatoes  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  section  are  sold  in  bags  which 
cost  the  farmer  almost  half  the  price  he 
reecives  for  the  potatoes.  lie  has  to 
grade  them,  put  them  up  in  the  sacks, 
and  cart,  them  over  Winter  roads  for 
many  miles.  Why  does  he  take  the  trouble 
to  sell  the  potatoes  at  this  price?  Prob¬ 
ably  because  he  has  little  else  to  do  at 
this  time  of  year,  and  every  dollar  is 
needed  to  help  keep  his  head  above  water. 

IIARO  SLEDDING 

Many  farmers  in  the  specialized  potato 
districts  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  section 
and  the  Central  Northwest  were  depend¬ 
ing  on  potatoes  as  a  main  reliance  for 
cash  returns.  The  only  favorable  side  of 
a  bad  situation  in  such  sections  is  that 
farmers  grew  the  crop  without  fertilizers 
and  have  no  big  bills  of  that  kind  to  pay. 
The  “Hardscrabble  Farms”  at  present  are 
often  located  elsewhere  than  on  the  tough, 
rocky  lands  of  Eastern  hill  sections.  The 
owner  of  an  Eastern  hill  farm  is  not 
necessarily  in  distress  because  of  the  low 
price  of  potatoes.  Very  likely  he  has  a 
isizable  milk  check  coming  in  every  week, 
and  probably  an  occasional  veal  calf  to 
sell  and  some  eggs  and  butter.  Even  his 
potatoes  bring  him  some  cash  when  he 
is  near  enough  to  a  town  to  be  able  to 
reach  the  consumer  direct.  He  takes  in  a 
lead  of  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage,  apples, 
eggs  and  the  like,  peddles  them  out  during 
the  day  and  drives  back  to  the  music  of 
the  welcome  jingle  in  his  pockets.  The 
small  general  farmer  seldom  makes  any 
great  surplus,  but  his  business  is  far 
'safer  in  times  of  depression. 

CABBAGE  SUPPLY  LIMITED 

The  outlook  is  good  for  what  is  left  of 
the  cabbage  holdings.  According  to  re¬ 
port  there  is  no  great  surplus  left  in  either 
New  York  or  Wisconsin,  the  two  princi¬ 
pal  States  shipping  stored  cabbage.  Prob¬ 
ably  there  will  be  very  little  more  shipped 
from  Wisconsin  after  March  1,  and  only 
a  few  hundred  carloads  seem  to  be  left 
in  New  York.  Other  States  are  only 
scattered  shippers  at  this  time  of  year. 
The  storage  business  has  become  highly 
specialized  in  the  two  States  mentioned. 
The  business  owes  its  development  to  the 
introduction  of  the  hard-headed,^  long- 
keeping  Danish  varieties,  like  the"  Ball- 
head.  The  other  type  of  cabbage  will 
keep  in  first-class  condition  until  Spring 
without  much  waste  in  trimming.  The 
storage  houses  are  owned  by  local  whole¬ 
sale  vegetable  dealers  or  city  dealers. 
The  cabbage  is  bought  from  the  farmers 
at  the  lower  price  ruling  in  the  Fall 
months.  It  is  stored  in  large,  barn-like 
packing-houses,  on  shelves  with  plenty 
of  ventilation  around  the  sides  and  over 
the  top  and  not  more  than  three  or  four 
tiers  of  cabbage  on  each  shelf.  Ventila- 
tion  is  carefully  attended  to.  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  kept  not  far  below  or  above 
freezing  point.  Smaller  lots  of  cabbage 
are  kept  successfully  in  cool  cellars 
equipped  with  shelving  and  ventilation. 
The  storage  of  cabbage  has  proved  very 
profitable  about  every  other  season  for 
some  time  past.  It  would  hardly  pay 
growers  to  put  up  regular  storehouses  for 
cabbage  because  the  short  season  of  use 
would  not  repay  the  cost  and  risk.  A 
few  large  commercial  growers  attempt  to 
store  the  cabbage.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  small  grower  should  not  store  late 
cabbage  in  the  right  kind  of  a  cellar. 
Cabbage  can  be  kept  fairly  well  in  the 
open,  field  for  some  months,  but  there  is 
too  much  waste  in  keeping  it  until  Spring 
except  under  the  best  conditions. 

ONIONS  IN  FAIR  POSITION 
The  onion  market  has  shown  some 
weakness,  notwithstanding  the  limited 
supply  available  in  the  principal  produc¬ 
ing  sections.  Foreign  onions  are  subject 
to  a.  tariff  of  lc  a  pound,  but  they  have 
been  coming  to  this  country  at  an  unex¬ 
pectedly  heavy  rate,  sometimes  100  cars 
or  more  in  a  week.  Spanish  onions  are 
landed  usually  at  New  York.  They  are 
large,  mild  stock  and  go  to  a  somewhat 
distinct  class  of  buyers,  mostly  of  foreign 
descent ;  but  the  effect  is  to  weaken  some¬ 
what  the  price  of  domestic  stock.  Hol¬ 
land  also  has  been  shipping  a  few  onions, 
and  Egyptian  exporters  are  making  in¬ 
quiries  regarding  the  opening  for  large 
consignments,  Texas  Bermuda  onions 
will  not  become  very  important  until  late 
in  March  or  perhaps  not  until  April.  The 
crop  down  there  seems  to  be  about  the 
same  size  as  that  of  last  season.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  estimates  made  by  dealers  and  the 
Government  figures,  it  appears  that  there 
remain  from  3.000  to  4.000  cars  of  onions 
to  be  sold.  This  amount  of  stock  could 
be  disposed  of  easily  during  the  rest  of 
the  season  at  the  present  rate  of  ship¬ 
ment.  even  allowing  for  some  reduction 
under  competition  of  Southern  onioiis  late 
in  the  season.  It  seems  that  domestic 
onions  ought  to  hold  at  about  the  present 
price  of  $2.50  to  $3  per  100  lbs.  for  best 
stock.  G-  B-  p- 


The  Famous 
Yankee 


The  Great 
American  Watch 

THERE  is  something  truly 
American  about  the  lngersoll 
Yankee.  About  its  sturdy, faithful 
nature,  its  fairness  in  price,  its 
honest  good  looks.  The  sound  guar¬ 
antee  is  characteristic,  too.  Behind 
it  stands  one  of  the  nation’s  oldest, 
largest,  strongest  institutions. 

You  can  be  pioud  to  carry  an 
lngersoll  Yankee. 


Models  $l50fos900 


AINT 


$1,25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  duality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuaranteed. 

On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


ROOFING 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Excell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.10  per  100 
rsq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 
’only  $4.30.  If  you  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  S I M 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing.  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  yon  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  Bee  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  50ci"lIinVBohS« 


WE  TAN  THEM -YOU  WEAR  THEM 

Your  own  HORSE  and  COW  Hides 


Stylish  garments,?  warm 
and  durable,  made  to 
order  from  HORSE,  COW 
or  fur  bearing  animals 
Gloves  and  caps  from  the 
trimming.  Save  £0  to  75%. 
We  tan  them— 
you  wear  them 
Fur  garments  repaired  and 
remodelled. 

HIEH  82-p.  CATALOGUE, 
How  to  prepare  skins; 
shows  Btyles,  sizes,  prices. 
Prompt,  reliable  service 
from  specialists  in  fur  tan¬ 
ning,  manufacturing  and 
taxidermy. 


X  0\ 


Rochester 
Fur  Dressing  Co. 


674  __ 

West  Ave. 
Rochester,  N.  V. 


We  Tan 


and  make  to 
your  order  from 
your  Cattle,, Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 
Mittens,  Ladies’  Fur  Coats  and  Fur 
Sets.  Repairing  and  remodeling 
latest  styles.  Ship  us  your  work 
and  save  one-half  New  Galloway 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves  and  Mitten’s 
for  sales.  We  are  the  oldest  Gallo¬ 
way  tanners;  34  years  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don’t 
ship  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  you 
get  our  proposition.  HILLSDALE  ROBE  & 
TANNING  CO.,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


BISSELL  HANDY  CONTROL 

Light  _  TRACTOR  DOUBLE-ACTION 

Draught  11  DISK  HARROW 

Quick 
Easy 
Control 
Great 
Capacity 

The  Genuine  Bissell 


Great 
Tillage 
Implement 
for  Horst 
or  Tractor  Use 


If  your  dealer  can’t  stipply  you,  write  us  direct. 

Manf’d  only  by  T.  E.  BISSELL  CO..  Ltd.,  Elora,  Ont.,  Can. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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announced  that,  after  further  consulta¬ 
tion  with  its  experts  and  with  authorities 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  in  view 
of  a  general  plan  now  under  consideration 
to  control,  under  permit  and  inspection, 
the  entry  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
foreign  countries,  it  had  decided  to  with¬ 
draw  a  recent  amendment  to  regulations 
governing  the  importation  of  potatoes 
from  Canada  and  Bermuda.  This  action, 
says  the  Department,  leaves  without  re¬ 
striction  the  entry  of  potatoes  from  those 
countries  other  than  such  inspection  'as 
shall  be  deemed  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  determine  the  freedom  of  such 
imports  from  injurious  diseases  and  in¬ 
sect  pests. 

Under  date  of  February  5,  the  Divis¬ 
ion  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Illinois  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  announces 
that  since  the  issuance  of  the  Governor’s 
proclamation  relative  to  the  European 
corn  borer  on  January  25,  1922,  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  two-brooded 
strain  of  this  insect,  known  to  be  present 
at  that  time  in  certain  counties  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  has  since 
spread  to  York  County  in  Maine,  to  ad¬ 
ditional  counties  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts,  and  to  counties  in  Rhode 
Island.  Wherefore,  the  Illinois  quaran¬ 
tine  has  been  revised  to  include  all  in¬ 
fested  counties  as  well  as  certain  others 
that  are  probably  infested  and  now  pre¬ 
vent  the  transporation  into  the  State 
of  corn  on  the  cob  and  any  part  of  the 
corn  plant  except  the  shelled  seed ;  of 
broom  corn,  sorghum  and  Sudan  grass, 
except  the  seeds  thereof ;  of  celery,  green 
peas  in  the  pod  ;  beets  with  tops ;  spin¬ 
ach,  rhubarb,  oat  and  rye  straw,  all  cut 


^  DOMESTIC.  —  The  petition  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  for  an  injunction 
to  prevent  Sheriff  Don  Chaim  of  Logan 
County,  W.  Va.,  and  others  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  organization’s  activities 
in  that  county  was  ordered  dismissed 
February  17  by  Judge  George  W.  Me- 
Clintie  in  United  States  District  Court. 

Judge  McClintic  ruled  that  any  of  the 
acts  of  the  Logan  County  sheriff  com¬ 
plained  of  were  done  without  authority 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  and  were  punish¬ 
able  by  the  State  and  that  therefore  the 
Federal  courts  had  no  jurisdiction. 

^  Nevada  was  back  in  the  “wet”  column 
'  February  17,  the  Legislature  having  re¬ 
pealed  over  the  Governor’s  veto  the 
existing  prohibition  laws.  At  the 
same  time  the  Legislature  passed 
the'  Whitel.v  prohibition  law,  adopting 
the  Volstead  law  as  the  law  of  Nevada, 
but  until  the  Governor  signs  it  no  State 
law, will  prohibit  the  liquor  traffic.  Doubt 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Wliitely 
la w„  may  lead  to  its  veto,  it  was  indi¬ 
cated. 

Thrilling  battles  with  ice  floes  and  a 
blizzard  on  Lake  Michigan  were  ended 
when  the  Goodrich  line  flagship  Alabama, 
from  Chicago,  and  the  Crosby  steamer 
Georgia _docked  at  Muskegon,  Mich.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  17.  The  Alabama  had  been  light¬ 
ing  the  gale  and  the  ice  fields  four  days, 
and  for  4S  hours  was  imprisoned  with 
the  Georgia  in  the  ice  outside  the  local 
harbor.  There  were  32  passengers  aboard 
the  two  ships,  and  all  but  six  made  their 
way  to  land  across  the  ice  fields  and  dur¬ 
ing  a  blizzard.  The  big  Grand  Trunk 
car  ferries,  Milwaukee  and  Grand  Haven, 
also  forced  their  way  into  the  Grand 
Haven  harbor  February  16,  after  being 
imprisoned  in  the  ice  fields. 

The  schooner  “Friendship,”  waterlog¬ 
ged  and  kept  afloat  during  a  long  battle 
with  heavy  gales  and  high  seas  by  her 
cargo  of  lumber,  was  towed  into  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  February  17  by  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  “Manning.”  She  was  locat¬ 
ed  in  a  sinking  condition  about  90  miles 
off  Cape  Henry,  and  after  several  hours’ 
effort  the  crew  was  taken  off. 

With  a  loss  estimated  at  more  than 
$1,000,000,  the  entire  studio  and  plant  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Productions,  Inc.,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Marion  Davies’s  films,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  block  from  126th  to  127th  streets, 
east  of  Second  avenue,  New  York,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  February  IS.  The  news 
reels  issued  by  the  International  Film 
Studio  were  also  produced  at  the  plant. 

The  five-masted  schooner  “Santino,” 
abandoned  by  her  crew  of  12,  the  sea 
washing  over  her  decks,  was  sinking  fast 
February  17,  a  wireless  message  from 
the  .  British  freighter  “Egremont,”  re¬ 
ceived'  at  Boston,  stated.  The  “Egre¬ 
mont”  picked  up  the  12  men  of  the  crew 
of  the  “Santino”  in  the  darkness  of  the 
stormswept  sea  and  headed  for  New  York 
with  the  rescued  mariners.  A  radio  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  “Acush- 
net,”  which  reached  the  sinking  vessel 
and  the  “Egremont”  before  the  crew  were 
picked  up,  stated  that  the  abandoned 
schooner  was  going  down  about  40  miles 
south  of  Nantucket  Lightship. 

Officials  of  the  city  of  Saratoga  Springs, 

N.  Y.,  took  direct  action  February  19  to 
provide  coal  for  emergency  cases  when 
Dr.  Arthur  J.  Leonard,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Safety,  heading  a  detachment  of 
policemen  and  firemen,  went  to  the  Dela¬ 
ware  &  Hudson  Railroad  yards  and 
seized  nine  carloads  of  anthracite.  He 
tried  to  persuade  the_  engineer  and  fire¬ 
man  of  a  switch  engine  to  pull  two  of 
the  cars  to  the  Congress  street  yard  of 
the  Saratoga  Coal  Company  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  emergency  cases,  but  the  crew  re¬ 
fused.  Dr.  Leonard  then  officially  seized 
a  switch  engine,  placed  on  it  a  crew  of 
policemen  who  formerly  were  railroad 
men  and  had  the  ears  taken  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  Street  yards.  The  State  Attorney 
has  decided  the  seizures  were  legal. 

Marooned  residents  of  islands  along 
the  Maine  coast  who  have  been  isloated  iyi_.  „ 

by  ice  for  weeks  were  landed  at  Rockland.  •  ”,  .  , 

Me.,  February  18  by  the  Coast  Guard  issue(1  a  statement  about  t 
cutter  “Ossipee.”  A  radio  message  re-  situation  in  New  York  Sts 
ceived  at  Boston  added  that  the  cutter 
was  proceeding  with  a  physician  to  Cran¬ 
berry  Isles  in  Penobscot  Bay  on  an  emer¬ 
gency  call.  Most  of  the  harbors  on  the 
Maine  coast  are  frozen  and  persons  liv¬ 
ing  on  islands  off  the  coast  are  in  many 
cases  facing  an  alarming  lack  of  food, 
feul  and  other  supplies.  A  number  of 
calls  for  relief  have  been  received  from 
islands  in  Penobscot  Bay,  and  the  “Ossi¬ 
pee”  went,  to  Rockland  F  bruary  16  to 
break  the  ice  barriers  and  carry  relief  to 
the  islands. 


ceived  about  $53.00  a  month  and  the  use 
of  a  house  and  some  farm  products.  It 
is  probable  that  wages  for  the  coming 
year  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  season. 
Of  course,  this  shortage  of  farm  labor 
will  have  its  effect  in  production.  As  it 
looks  now  the  total  acreage  of  crops  in 
New  York  State  will  be  about  the  same 
as  last  year.  With  a  normal  season  there 
will  not  be  much  change  in  staple  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  effect  of  the  movement  to  the 
cities  is  most  apparent  in  keeping  up 
farm  buildings  and  in  the  decrease  of 
building,  tile  drainage,  and  general  soil 
improvements.  These  things  are  slowly 
influencing  farm  products,  and  until  there 
can  be  a  fairer  adjustment  between  farm 
wages  and  what  the  workmen  can  earn  in 
the  town,  a  reduction  in  farm  crops  is 
likely  to  go  on. 


Setting  Engine  on  Cement  Bed 

I  have  a  building  32xlS  ft.,  with  a  ce¬ 
ment  floor  4  in.  thick.  I  wish  to  mount 
a  stationary  six-horse  gas  engine  in  same. 
Is  it  necessary  to  cut  through  this  floor 
and  make  base  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  below  ground, 
or  will  a  block  18  in.  thick  cast  on  top  of 
floor  be  all  right,  so  the  vibration  will  not 
crack  the  floor?  H.  o.  c. 

Newfield,  N.  J. 

You  will  secure  the  best  foundation  by 
cutting  through  the  floor  in  question  and 


A  25<£  Leader 


Packing  Shed  on  a  Massachusetts  Farm 


flowers  or  entire  plants  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  asters,  Cosmos,  Zinnia,  hollyhock, 
and  cut  flowers  and  entire  plants  of 
Gladioli  and  Dahlias,  except  the  bulbs 
thereof,  from  thq  sections  of  the  States 
designated  unless  such  shipments  have 
been  inspected  by  a  State  or  Federal  in¬ 
spector  and  are  accompanied  with  a  cer¬ 
tificate  issued  by  him  showing  that  they 
.are  free  from  the  European  corn  borer. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 


-Courses  in  agriculture 
Columbia  University, 


Feb.  7-April  23- 
and  horticulture, 

New  York  City. 

March  6-7 — Annual  meeting.  New  York 
State  Vegetable  Growers’  Association, 
Slocum  College  of  Agriculture,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

March  12-17 — International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New'  York 
City. 

May  15-16 — -American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club,  New  York  City. 

Dec.  13-15—-  North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show, 
Westwood,  N.  J. 


Farm  Labor  in  New  York 

Dr.  George  F.  Warren  of  Cornell  has 

the  farm  help 
State.  He  says 
that  during  the  last  12  months  34.000 
men  and  boys  left  New  York  farms  to 
work  in  towns  and  cities.  Only  about 
8.000  left  the  city  to  work  on  the  farms. 

He  says  that  on  February  1  of  this  year  by  filling  all  angles  with  clay, 
there  were  762.000  people  living  on  the  ^>rmrr\n  *l°'V/'0n1  template  on  top  of 
190.000  farms  of  the  State.  This  means 


by  excavating  2  to  3  ft.  below  the  surface 
and  build  a  solid  foundation  for  the  en¬ 
gine.  However,  there  are  many  engines 
placed  on  top  of  concrete  floors.  Whether 
or  not  the  vibration  will  crack  the  floor 
depends  upon  a  great  many  conditions — 
the  character  of  the  soil  beneath  the  floor, 
the  quality  of  the  floor  and  the  running 
balance  of  the  engine  being  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  these  factors. 

To  build  the  foundation  upon  the  ex¬ 
isting  floor,  make  a  template  or  pattern 
showing  the  location  of  the  foundation 
bolt  holes  in  the  engine  base.  Mark  the 
location  of  these  on  the  floor  where  it  is 
desired  to  get  the  engine.  Drill  holes  in 
the  floor  at  these  points  and  secure  four 
bolts  of  sufficient  length  to  go  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  these  holes  and  extend  up  through 
the  thickness  of  the  proposed  foundation 
and  engine  base.  Place  the  bolts  head 
downward  in  these  holes  and  pour  melted 
lead  around  them.  Make  sure  that  the 
hole  is  free  from  water  before  the  lead  is 
poured  or  the  resulting  steam  may  cause 
an  explosion  and  a  bad  burn.  When  /jpol 
this  lead  is  tightly  pounded  ipto  the  hole 
about  the  head  end  of  the  bolt.  Next 
cut  four  pieces  of  1-in.  or  D/4-in.  pipe 
of  a  length  slightly  less  than  the  thickness 
of  proposed  foundation  and  slip  these 
over  the  bolts  projecting  from  the  floor. 
Make  a  form  of  the  proper  size,  placing 
the  smooth  side  of  the  lumber  in  and  se¬ 
curing  round  corners  on  the  foundation 

Place  the 


Retailers  are  showing 


M  .  AND 

Hallmark 

SEMI-SOFT  COLLARS 

They  will  not  shrink  or  wrinkle  in  re¬ 
laundering  and  require  no  starch. 

Made  in  latest  models  in  a  wide  variety 
of  heights  and  shapes  to  retail  at  25f*, 
35^  and  50^. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
_  Makers  of  HALLMARK  Shirts. 


CAN  PULL  6  PLOWS 

but  3  plows  at  a  fast  speed  is  the 
factory  Guarantee. 

An  Ideal  Tractor  for  Fitting.  It’s 
Crawler  Traction  prevents  slipping, 
miring  or  packing  of  the  soil. 

STEEL  MULE  owners  do  more  acres  per 
day  at  less  cost  than  any  of  their  neighbors. 

Write  for  new  catalogue  today. 

Sat^HadiinEjiXrartDr  Qo. 

fetad  1339  Benton  Street,  Joliet.  Illinoit 


ll>6 

INCH 

BLOWER, 


WILL  LAST 
ALIFETIME 


Times 


TlivT  'w,lf 

IHftVi'f  URCr*  WORKS  j.f  ^  MONEY 

BY  DOING 
BLACKSMITHING 
AND  REPAIRING 

AT  HOME 

USED^  INDORSED 

By  FARMERS 

IN  EVERY  STATE 

POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED  TO  EQUAL  ANY 
$15  FORGE  ON  THE  MARKET 


Saves  expensive  blacksmith  bills.  Idea  1  for  garage  and 
shop  repair  work.  Soon  pays  lor  itself.  Price  only 
$6.8S.  Orders  shipped  promptly.  Send  for  catalog. 

C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS 

Box  411  Saranac,  Mich. 


Producers  of  anthracite,  through  “mon¬ 
opoly  organization”  of  the  industry,  are 
taking  an  unjust  overcharge  of  at"  least 
$3.61  a  ton  from  consumers,  officials  of 
the  miners’  union  in  the  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  region  charged  in  a  memorial 


a  decrease  of  four  per  cent  in  one  year. 
There  are  now  only  about  two-thirds  as 
many  people  living  on  the  New  York 
farms  as  there  were  in  1840.  During  the 
past  four  years  a  total  of  123.000  male 
farm  workers  have  left  these  farms  to  do 
other  kinds  of  work,  while  49,000  have 
left  other  employments  to  work  on  farms. 


it.  The  bolts  should  project  up  through 
template,  thus  holding  them  in  their 
proper  place. 

The  form  is  now  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  one  part  cement,  two  parts  clean  sand 
and  four  parts  screened  gravel.  This 
should  be  well  compacted  and  spaded 
back  from  the  form  to  secure  a  smooth 
surface  when  the  form  is  removed.  When 
hard  the  form  can  be  taken  away  and  the 
engine  placed  in  position.  The  pipe 


strikes  are  caused  by  the  lack  of  ability 
to  pay  better  wages,’  ”  the  memorial  asks 
the  commission  to  enforce  uniform  cost 
accounting  systems,  by  which  the  facts 
could  be  determined,  and  to  consider 
methods  of  making  it  possible  for  “men 
to  engage  in  the  business  of  mining  coal 
to  produce  the  fuel  instead  of  to  produce 
profits.” 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— On  Febru¬ 
ary  13  the  Department  of  Agriculture 


perma- 


•  „  ,  j.  ,  .  grout  flowed  under  it  to  give  it  a 

in  one  year,  and  of  60  per  cent  since  neut  setting. 

February,  1916.  During  the  Summer  To  place  the  engine  on  the  foundation 

months  there  will  be  a  larger  number  of  b.ring  B  t°  a  position  alongside  and  by 


hired  men  employed,  but  from  present 
indications  there  will  be  fewer  this  com¬ 
ing  Summer  than  in  any  recent  year. 
During  1920  the  hired  men  on  the  New 
York  farms  received  an  average  of  $39.70 
per  month  and  board.  Married  men  re¬ 


lifting  first  one  end  and  then  the  other 
gradually ;  block  it  up  to  a  position  where 
it  can  slide  over  the  tops  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  bolts  on  skid;?.  When  in  place  over 
the  bolts,  lower  by  a  reverse  process,  re¬ 
moving  the  skids  and  substituting  thinner 
pieces  until  it  rests  uoon  the  base. 

B.  H.  S. 


$AA  U*«  New  Butterfly  Jr.  Ho.2H  1 

1*1  I'lirht  running,  eaay  cleaning,^  r 
< cloi Be  e Jamming,  durable.  ^  ' 

MEW  BUTTERFLY  keparatora*rel 

InMi'hi®  d?,ect®  in  material  Lid  woS? 

vde  *  tn  toar  ,ar«rer  aizea  uo  to 
No.  5  1*2  shown  here  ;  sold  on 

30  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL 

0,3  a  p  an  thereby  they  earn  their  'own 
ni  morJ  hX  wbat  th«*  Y*o«tal 

brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the 
“H'1  flav«  money.  m 

ALBAUGH  DOVER  CO  ,  2171  Marshall  Bl.#  Chicago1 


Keeping  Books 

It  is  the  funner  that  keeps  books  that  knows 
Just  how  much  money  lie  lost  last  year  and  in 
what  branches  of  farming  he  lost  it.  Arc  vou 
in  this  class?  You  can  get  a  farmers’  record 
and  account,  book  so  arranged  that  you  can  tell 
how  much  it  cost  you  to  produce  the  many  pro 
duets  of  the  farm,  what  you  sold  them  for  and 
the  profit  or  loss  on  the  deals.  In  addition  the 
book  contains  valuable  information  on  tractor 
and  auto  breeding  tables,  seed  testing  and  many 
other  subjects.  A  copy  of  this  book  will  cost 
you  nothing  and  will  be  worth  many  dollars  to 
jy»u.  We  are  giving  these  valuable  books  to 
U"1,  Pi'}’ec  Machine  Company,  Shorts. 

110  ,Main  St'  A  Y-  Refer  to  our  ad- 
vertisement  on  page  300. — Adv. 


Rhntter  Cartons;  Labels  for  Egg,  Honey 
and  Strawberry  containers  made  to  order  Price 
list  free.  Samples  10c.  DALLAS  KIIIK,  Roekton,  Pa. 
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It’s  New  —  And  It’s  Better 


A  new  and  longer-wearing 
rubber  compound — 

A  new  and  beveled  semi¬ 
flat  tread — 

A  new  and  heavier  side- 
wall — 

A  new  and  stronger 
bead — 

These  are  some  of  the 
important  improvements 
in  the  new  and  improved 
Goodyear  Cord  Tire  with 


the  beveled  All-Weather 
Tread  that  make  it  the 
best  tire  Goodyear  has 
ever  made. 

It  wears  longer;  it  runs 
more  evenly  and  smooth¬ 
ly;  it  resists  curb  and  rut 
wear;  it  costs  less  in  the 
end. 

You  can  get  your  size 
from  your  nearest  Good¬ 
year  Service  Station 
Dealer. 


Made  in  all  sizes  for  Passenger  Cars  and  Trucks 


■  Copyright  1923,  try  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ,  Inc. 


Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 


Fresh  Water  for  Stock 
without  effort  or  expense 

It’s  mighty  pleasant  to  know  there’s  plenty  of  water 
tor  your  stock  with  no  tiresome  hand  pumping:  or 
engine  troubles  ahead  of  you.  That’s  exactly  the 
situation  when  you  INSTALL  A 

RIFE  RAM 

ON  YOUR  FARM 


_ jSTM 


—Any  stream  having  a  fall  of  3  feet  or  more  and  a  supply  of  3  gallons  or 
more  a  minute,  will  operate  It.  Insures  a  constant,  automatic,  permanent 
water  supply.  No  skilled  labor  required  to  install.  Used  with  either 
overhead  or  air  pressure  tank.  Over  20*000  in  daily  use.  No  freezing. 
No  attention.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Tell  Us  Your  Water  Supply  Conditions 

D  and  we  will  send  free  estimate  on  a  Ram  tor  your  re. 
quirements.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  particulars. 

MtlI  .  RIFE  ENGINE  COMPANY 
90  Wait  Street  Suite  1602  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Long-Time  Farm  Loans 

This  Bank  has  loaned  to  the  farmers  in  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  over  $25,000,000  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  them  over  $137,000  in  dividends. 

If  you  operate  your  own  farm  or  intend  to  purchase  a  farm,  we  are 
prepared  to  make  a  long-time,  easy-payment  loan.  Interest  at  5'/2%. 
Payments  semi-annually.  Loans  run  for  33  years  but  can  be  paid  at 
borrowers’  option  any  time  after  5  years.  Local  representative  in 
every  district. 

Look  ahead!  If  you  will  need  a  loan  this  season  write  now  for  Information. 

The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


CURE 


Curbs,  Splints,  Spavins, 
Ringbone,  Windpuffs, 
Thorough  -  pin.  Swellings— 
bunches  ol  ail  kinds;  Cuts,  Bruises,  Greased 
Heels,  etc.  Put  your  horse*  in  good  condition — 
save  time,  work,  money.  Use 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

A  safe,  mild,  humane  cure,  warranted  to  help 
above  ailments — or  money  back !  Used  for  over  35 
years  by  over  200,000  horse  owners,  veterinarians 
and  trainers,  it  has  saved  them  hundreds  of  times 
it*  cost.  We  guarantee  it  will  help  your  horse* 
or  we  refund  your  money  gladly. 
Keep  *  bottle  alwayt  on  hand.  $1.50 
postage  prepaid. 

H.  E.  ALLEN  MFC.  CO..  Inc. 
Box  1  Carthage,  N.  Y. 


TRIAL  Post  Yourself 


INVESTIGATE  Walsh  no-buckre  harness  before 
buying  harness.  Let  me  send  this  wonderful 
harness  on  30  days'  free  trial.  Outwears  buckle 
harness  because  i  t  has  no  buckles  t  o  tear  straps, 
nof  riction  rings  to  wear  them,  no  holes  in  straps 
to  weaken  them.  Highest  quality  of  leather. 
Try  Walsh  Harness  on  Your  Team 
Costs  less,  saves  repairs,  wears  longer,  fits  any  size  horse  per¬ 
fectly.  Made  in  all  styles,  back  pads,  side  backers,  breeching¬ 
less  etc.  LIBERAL  TERMS,  *5 .00 after  30  day  trial,  balance 
monthly’.  Write  for  FREE  catalog  and  new  reduced  prices. 
James  M.  WALSH,  Pres.,  WALSH  HARNESSCOMPANY 
121  Keefe  Are.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WA.L.  SH  HARNESS  CO. 


The  Dust  Sprays 

( Continued  from  Faye  341) 

such  evidence  as  it  at  hand  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  it  is  .somewhat  less  effective 
and  more  dangerous  to  the  foliage  and 
fruit.  Growers  who  use  copper-lime  this 
coming  season  on  apples  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  if  applied  at  the  calyx  applica¬ 
tion  it  is  apt  to  russet  the  fruit.  It  will 
be  wiser  to  substitute  the  90-10  sulphur 
arsenate  dust  for  this  application  at 
least.  The  copper-lime  dust  cannot  be 
used  with  safety  on  peaches,  plums  or 
sweet  cherries.  It  will  be  safe  and  should 
be  effective  on  sour  cherries.  For  pota¬ 
toes.  celery  and  similar  truck  crops,  as 
well  as  grapes,  copper-lime  dusts  are  the 
only  ones  that  can  be  used,  as  sulphur  is 
either  ineffective  or  unsafe  on  these  crops. 
The  new  copper-arsenate  dusts  which  are 
going  onto  the  market  for  the  first  time 
this  coming  season  have  certain  promis¬ 
ing  features,  but  should  be  first  tested  by 
the  growers  in  a  limited  way.  They 
should  be  safe  so  far  as  foliage  injury  is 
concerned,  but  there  is  as  yet  little  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  their  fungicidal  efficiency. 
For  sucking  insects,  aphids,  red-bugs  and 
the  like,  a  nicotine  dust  carrying  at  least 
two  per  cent  nicotine  should  be  used,  and 
should  be  applied  separately  at  the  criti¬ 
cal  times  for  these  inserts. 

Types  of  Dusters. — Those  who  al¬ 
ready  have  dusters  have  settled  this  ques¬ 
tion,  at  least  for  the  present.  Those  who 
contemplate  the  purchase  of  a  machine 
should  study  carefully  the  few  types  now 
on  the  market,  and  seek  the  advice  of 
disinterested  duster  users  who  have  had 
considerable  experience.  I  am  well  aware 
that  this  is  like  seeking  advice  on  buying 
a  car.  The  car  a  man  owns  is  usually 
the  best  and  only.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  various  makes  of  power  dusters 
now  on  the  market  are,  however,  so 
slight  as  to  make  danger  of  going  far 
astray  slight.  The  salesman  will  insist 
I  am  mistaken,  but  look,  listen  and  theu 
use  your  own  good  judgment.  For  or¬ 
chard  dusting  the  largest  power  dusters 
are  none  too  good.  Small  or  low-power 
dusters  have  no  place  in  large  commercial 
orchards  at  least.  For  small  crops,  such 
as  potatoes,  celery,  etc.,  several  types  of 
power  dusters  now  on  the  market  and 
for  large  areas  are  indispensable.  For  a 
small  acreage,  however,  excellent  results 
can  be  obtained  with  a  good  hand  duster, 
but  of  the  many  now  on  the  market  few 
are  worth  buying.  Here  again  one  must 
know  what  he  is  buying.  It  is,  however, 
less  expensive  to  experiment  with  hand 
dusters,  and  probably  the  best  way  to 
find  out  about  them  is  to  buy  and  try. 

When  to  Dust  and  IIow  Much  to 
Apply'. — In  general  the  times  to  dust  are 
not  particularly  different  from  the  times 
to  spray,  and  if  the  work  is  thoroughly 
done  no  more  applications  of  dust  should 
be  required  than  of  sprays.  Frequent 
and  numerous  applications  of  dust  are 
now  being  urged  by  many,  but  there 
seems  to  be  little  actual  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  this  either  necessary  or  more 
effective.  The  development  of  the  trees 
or  the  crop  and  the  weather  conditions 
determine  the  time  of  application  whether 
it  be  spray  or  dust.  The  man  who  dusts 
every  week  throughout  the  season  may 
succeed  in  landing  a  clean  crop,  but  he 
will  have  wasted  much  dust  and  labor. 
Dusting  from  one  side  of  the  trees  (with 
the  wind)  one  week  and  from  the  other 
side  the  next  day  may  be  convenient  and 
comfortable,  but  it  is  a  poor  practice. 
Observations  in  Western  New  York  dur¬ 
ing  1922  showed  that  growers  who  dusted 
at  the  proper  times  and  from  both  sides 
at  each  application  got  uniformly  good 
results.  Many  of  those  who  played  the 
alternating  game  had  scabby  fruit.  Re¬ 
member  it  is  the  application  just  before 
the  rain  that  gives  protection,  and  both 
sides  of  the  trees  must  be  protected  when 
the  rain  comes.  Use  your  bead.  Watch 
the  weather  map  and  do  a  thorough  job. 
Dusting  has  one  great  advantage  over 
spraying — it  can  be  timely  applied  in  a 
short  time  just  before  the  rain.  Get  it 
on  then.  Apply  the  dust  when  the  air  is 
quiet,  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in 
the  evening.  Night  is  a  fine  time  to  dust 
as  well  as  to  sleep.  When  using  sulphur 
dust  best  distribution  will  be  got  on  dry 
foliage.  Copper-lime  dust,  on  the  other 
hand  will  give  best  results  when  applied 
to  foliage  wet  with  dew  or  a  light  rain, 
but  don't  wait  for  it  to  rain.  Remember 
applications  made  after  the  rains  are  of 
relatively  little  value.  The  amount  of 
dust  to  apply  per  application  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  trees  or  the  amount  of 
foliage  in  the  potato  or  celery  row.  Put 
on  enough  to  cover  thoroughly,  but  don’t 
waste  it.  Two  pounds  of  90-10  should 
cover  the  largest  trees  effectively.  Thirty 
to  50  lbs.  of  copper-lime  dust  to  the  acre 
should  protect  the  potato  or  celery  crop. 
The  amount  of  metallic  copper  in  the 
dust  should  be  your  guide  as  well  as  the 
size  of  the  tops.  An  acre  of  potatoes  at 
maximum  top  growth  should  receive 
about  3  lbs.  of  metallic  copper  per  acre. 
Adjust  your  applications  accordingly. 

Some  New  Ideas  in  Dusting. — Some 
preliminary  experiments  in  dusting  for 
peach  leaf-curl  in  Western  New  York  in 
1922  gave  very  promising  results.  A  cop¬ 
per  carbonate*  dust  carrying  IS  per  cent 
of  metallic  copper  reduced  curl  to  4  per 
cent,  and  a  soda-sulphur  (soluble  sul¬ 
phur)  dust  60  parts  soluble  sulphur  and 
40  hydrated  lime  reduced  it  to  1.42  per 
cent  where  untreated  trees  showed  23.4 
per  cent  of  curled  leaves.  The  dusts 
were  applied  in  early  Spring  before  the 
buds  swelled,  and  when  the  trees  were 
wet.  More  extensive  tests  are  under  way 


SpryWheeE 

The  Practical  Garden  Tractor 

Reduced  to  $125 

Cultivates,  weeds,  hoes,  mulches,  trills 
and  mows  lawns  when  equipped  with 
lawn-mowing  attachment.  Air  cooled 
engine  operates  all  day  on  one  gallon 
of  gasoline.  Anyone  can  operate  it  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Will  do  the  work  of  five  men 
with  wheel  hoes.  Weighs  135  pounds. 

Increased  production  has  decreased 
the  price — now  $125  instead  of  $150. 
Pays  for  itself  first  season.  Order  now 
or  send  for  free  Literature. 

H.  C.  DODGE,  Inc. 

22-44  Alger  St.  -  Boston,  Mass. 


Also  man'll-: 
facturers  of 
D-Light,  the  low. 
priced,  guar 
anteed,  do¬ 
me  s  t  i  c 
elec  t  r ic 
light  and 
power 
plant. 


Good  Buiines* 
for  local 
agent*.  Write 
f  o  r  territory. 


WHY  DREAD 
CALVING  ? 

Take  no  chances  with  your  valu¬ 
able  cows  at  this  serious  period. 
There’s  no  need  of  it.  If  the  cow’s 
health  is  fully  up  to  par,  nature  will 
do  the  rest.  Two  weeks  before  calv¬ 
ing  and  about  three  weeks  after, 
feed  the  cow  a  tablespoonful  of  Kow- 
Kare  morning  and  evening.  Her 
health  will  be  assured  and  a  stron® 
calf  result.  i 


Kow-Kare  acts  directly  on  tha 
genital  and  digestive  organs,  making 
them  strong  and  active.  Disease  has 
no  chance  to  get  a  foothold. 


Kow-Kare  is  a  sure,  safe  remedy 
for  the  ailments  of  milking  cows. 
Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained 
Afterbirth.  Scours,  Milk  Fever,  etc. 

Sold  by  feed  deal¬ 
ers,  general  stores, 
druggists — $1.25  and 
65c  sizes.  If  dealer 
is  not  supplied  we 
will  mail,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price, 

32-page  book,  “The 
Home  Cow  Doctor,” 
free  on  request. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
CO..  INC. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


e 


If 


Virginia  Farm  lands  can 
be  bought  for  the  interest 
many  pay  on  mortgages. 
Mild  climate,  good  soil,  and 
nearby  markets.  (Save  freight) 
Write  for  new  Handbook  which 
give*  detail*  of  opportunities 
for  Stock  Raising.  Dairying, 
Fruit  Growing,  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing.  and  General  Farming. 

G.  W.  KOINER.  Com.  of  Agr. 
Boom  152  Capital  Bldg..  Richmond,  Va. 
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Rural  New  York 


By 

ELMER  O.  PIPPIN 

Edited  by 
L.  H.  BAILEY 

*T*HIS  book  is 
a  study  of 
the  Soils,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Animal 
Husbandry  and 
other  resources 
of  New  York 
State  and  its 
manufactures  as 


they  pertain  to 
agriculture;  380  pages,  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  charts.  A  valuable  book 
for  reference.  Price,  $2.50. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Before  it  is  too  late  find  out  if  you 
have  sour  soil.  We  6how  you  how. 
We  send  all  necessary  materials.  Same 
test  used  by  soil  experts.  FREE —  No 
obligation.  Write  today  for  catalog-price. 


HOLDEN 

lime  and  phosphate  distributor 


cures  sour  soil  at  low  cost. 
6ures  bumper  crops.  Spreads  lime, 
phates,  all  fertilizers  1 6'A  ft.  wide- 
width  of  others.  Cuts  work 
and  time  in  half.  Fits  any  end 
gate  wagon.  Handle  material 
once,  Freight  car  to  field. 

Write  for  latest  price. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO. 

PEORIA,  |Dipt.  20?  ILL 


In- 

phos- 
•  twice 


SPREADS 

16  '/2ft 


thf. 

GRIMM  MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKING  UTENSILS 


1 1  and  1 6  Quart 

The  tin  we  use  in  the  manufacture  of  this  bucket 
is  a  special  private  brand,  and  far  better  and  more 
durable  and  expensive  than  any  so-called  -‘high 
grade  plate”.  It  will  outlast  any  English  or  Ameri¬ 
can  charcoal  tin  or  galvanized  plate. 

Let  us  quote  you  price.  We  can  ship  bucket* 
promptly,  also  all  other  utensils. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY.  Rutland.Vt. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 


Profit  by  Adopting  the 


GRIMM  SYSTEM 

pan9  with 
high  partitions, 
and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  Insuring  high¬ 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  or  trees  »you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
3703  East  93d  St.  Cleveland,  O. 


Buy  your  Silo 


Direct from  Factor y 


And  Save  Money 

Dirigo  and  Standard  Silos  still 
lead  in  high  quality  lumber  and 
exclusive  featuies.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction. 

12x30  AS  LOW  AS  $264.35 

Liberal  discount  for  early  order.  Send 
for  description  and  prices  of  all  sizes. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 
AUBURN,  ME. 
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for  next  season.  Growers  who  ruay  wish 
to  try  this  out  should  dust  a  small  block 
only,  leave  a  check  row  and  spray  the 
rest  of  the  orchard.  Stinking  smut  of 
wheat  and  oat  smut  are  well  controlled 
by  mixing  two  ounces  of  copper  carbon¬ 
ate  dust  with  each  bushel  of  grain 
before  sowing.  Four  ounces  of  finely 
ground  sulphur  to  the  bushel  of  hulless 
oats  is  reported  as  giving  promising  re¬ 
sults  in  smut  control  in  Nova  Scotia. 

A  Work  of  Caution. — Do  not  expect 
more  of  dusting  than  you  got  by  spray¬ 
ing.  Timeliness  and  thoroughness  count 
quite  as  much  in  dusting  a£  in  spraying. 
You  have  to  learn  to  dust  successfully 
just  as  you  had  to  learn  to  spray  success¬ 
fully.  If  you  fail  to  get  results  don’t 
blame  the  dust,  the  duster  or  the  com¬ 
pany  which  sold  it  to  you.  Above  all, 
don’t  blame  me.  I  don’t  advise  you  to 
dust.  I  am  quite  willing  you  should 
spray  if  you  like  it  or  prefer  it.  If  you 
fail,  blame  yourself ;  seek  out  the  cause 
of  your  failure  and  try  again  next  year. 
You  are  as  sure  to  succeed  with  dusting 
as  you  are  with  spraying  if  you  stay 
with  it.  H.  H.  WHETZEL. 


Building  Ice  Pond  Dam 

Answering  L.  G.  B.,  on  page  159,  ask¬ 
ing  how  to  build  dam  for  ice  pond,  we 
have  built  two,  one  20  ft  deep  across  a 
small  ravine  giving  water  2  ft.  deep,  and 
another  ziz-zag  one  about  100  ft.  long 
giving  water  6  ft.  deep.  We  simply  sharp¬ 
ened  matched  2x6  tamarack  lumber  and 
driving  one  at  a  time  into  the  ground, 
after  first  placing  on  temporary  stakes 


Driving  the  Sharpened  Lumber 

1x6  or  2x6  approximately  the  height  of 
the  dam  to  nail  each  board)  against  after 
it  is  driven  into  the  sand,  mud,  or  clay,  as 
the  case  may  be.  This,  of  any  consider¬ 
able  height,  may  be  reinforced  by  spiking 
any  kind  of  timber  or  boards  against  the 
side,  and  the  result  is  an  admirable/sim¬ 
ple  dam  that  cannot  break  out,  though 
the  cracks  will  leak  for  a  little  while  until 
they  fill  with  sediment. 

S.  GEO.  STEVENS. 


Car  Expense  and  Experience 

I  suppose  that  few  keep  account  of 
what  it  costs  them  to  run  a  car.  I  have 
had  a  Ford  for  seven  years,  lacking  about 
two  months,  and  know  what  the  expense 
has  been.  Have  run  the  car  about  22,000 
miles,  over  all  kinds  of  roads.  The  cost 


has  been  as  follows: 

Licenses  .  $51.00 

Gasoline,  1,447  gallons .  308.78 

Tires  .  97.60 

Tubes  .  31.95 

Oil  .  22.05 

Other  expenses .  134.22 


Total .  $645.60 


This  latter  item  includes  parts  to  re¬ 
place,  accessories,  and  also  quite  a  few 
tools  bought.  L  have  always  done  all 
my  own  work  and  have  taken  a  pleasure 
in  doing  it,  and  then  I  have  known  that 
it  was  done  right.  I  will  admit  that  it 
is  as  dirty  a  job  as  one  often  strikes,  but 
if  I  had  to  run  to  the  garage  for  every 
job  that  needed  doing  I  would  not  keep  a 
car.  I  have  hung  on  about  every  ac¬ 
cessory  that  there  is  a  place  for,  and  I 
would  not  take  any  of  them  off.  My  tire 
mileage  has  been  very  good — over  10.000 
miles  per  tire.  I  think  my  tube  expense 
has  been  too  high.  It  will  be  seen  that  I 
have  got  only  about  15  miles  per  gallon 
of  gasoline,  but  I  have  hauled  a  good 
many  heavy  loads  and  made  a  good  many 
stops.  There  are  a  great  many  different 
kinds  of  carburetors  and  a  great  many 
kinds  of  gasoline  savers.  There  are  hot 
spot  manifolds  and  various  other  heating 
devices,  which  the  low-grade  gasoline 
seems  to  require.  I  think  the  auxiliary 
air  valve  is  a  help  with  some  carburetors, 
but  probably  not  with  others.  If  I  knew 
the  best  carburetors  I  would  buy  it;  but 
how  is  one  going  to  tell  without  trying 
them  all  out? 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  it  took 
me  five  years  to  learn  how  to  drive  a  car, 
and  even  now  I  am  not  beyond  learning. 
I  never  had  any  accident  that  amounted 
to  anything.  I  was  once  run  into  froi  l 
behind  and  some  damage  was  done.  The 
party  admitted  that  it  was  his  fault-  and 
said  the  company  he  was  insured  in 
would  pay  the  damages.  They  refused  to 
do  it,  so  I  have  no  use  for  insurance 
companies,  though  some  may  be  better 
than  others.  Safety  first  has  been  my 
rule,  though  I  admit  that  there  is  an  in¬ 
describable  something  about  driving  a  car 
that  causes  one  sometimes  to  take 
chances.  But  it  is  better  to  be  safe  than 
sorry.  o.  j.  B. 


The  passing  motorists  were  puzzled  by 
the  actions  of  a  herd  of  pigs  in  a  road¬ 
side  orchard.  The  animals  rushed  from 
tree  to  tree  with  an  expectant  air,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  visible  disappointment.  “What 
ails  those  pigs?”  asked  one  tourist  of  a 
man  working  in  the  field.  “Why.  I  had  a 
terrible  sore  throat  for  a  while,  so  I 
couldn’t  call  them  to  their  swill,  and  I 
used  to  rap  on  the  trough  with  a  scant¬ 
ling.  Now  them  pesky  woodpeckers  ha« 
’em  crazy.” — Credit  Lost. 
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Get  Barrett  Quality  and 
Economy  in  All  Your  Roofs 


THROUGH  the  sleet  and  snow  of  many 
winters — through  thaws  and  freezes — 
you  can  depend  on  Barrett  Roofings  to  hold 
staunch  and  weather  tight.  For  more  than 
70  years — since  before  the  Civil  War — The 
Barrett  Company  has  been  recognized  as 
America’s  leading  manufacturer  of  roofings 
and  roofing  materials. 

This  has  a  definite  meaning  for  every  man 
who  buys  roofing.  For  in  this  age  of  keen 
competition  only  leadership  that  is  based 
upon  highest  quality  products,  honest  prices 
and  fair  dealing  could  remain  so  long  un¬ 
challenged. 

In  every  way  the  roofings  described  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  Barrett  standards  of  quality  and 
economy.  It  is  sound  judgment  to  invest  in 
things  that  have  proved  their  worth.  Be  sure 
the  Barrett  Label  is  on  the  roofing  you  buy. 

Send  for  this  Interesting  Book — It’s  Free 

“  Barrett  Handbook  for  Home  Owners  and  the 
Farmer. When  the  question  of  the  right  roof  for 
your  home,  barn  or  other  steep-roof  building  comes 
up,  this  little  book  will  help  you.  It  shows  how 
Barrett  Roofings  look  when  laid,  describes  each  in' 
detail  and  gives  valuable  information  on  how  to 
make  old  roofs  last  longer.  Also  tells  about  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  useful,  money-saving  Barrett  Products 
that  will  interest  you. 

ROOFINGS  — 


Choice  of  Six  Styles 


Your 

Everlastic  **  Rubber  ”  Roofing 

The  most  popular  of 
plain-surfaced  roll  roof¬ 
ings.  Made  of  best  grade 
roofing-felt,  thoroughly 
saturated.  Under-surface 
is  protected  by  rot-proof 
“seal-back.”  Tough,  dur¬ 
able  and  low  in  price. 
Easy  to  lay.  Nails  and 
cement  in  each  roll. 

Everlastic 

Mineral- Surfaced  Roofing 

A  beautiful  and  endur¬ 
ing  roll  roofing.  Mineral¬ 
surfaced  in  red,  green  or 
blue-black.  Has  rot-proof 
“seal-back.”  Nails  and 
cement  in  each  roll.  Very 
popular  for  bungalows, 
cottages,  garages  and  all 
farm  buildings. 


Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 

Four  shingles  to  a 
strip.  Base  of  best  grade 
roofing-felt.  Have  rot- 
proof  “seal-back.”  Min¬ 
eral-surfaced  in  red, 
green  or  blue  -  black. 
When  laid  look  exactly 
like  individual  shingles. 
Fire-resisting,  durable. 
Need  no  painting.  Two 
sizes — 10  inches  and  12J4 
inches  deep,  both  32 
inches  long.  The  1254- 
inch  Multi-Shingle,  laid 
4  inches  to  the  weather, 
gives  three-ply  roof — the 
10-inch  gives  two-ply 
roof. 

Everlastic 

Octagonal  Strip  Shingles 

Latest  development  in 
strip  shingles.  Mineral¬ 
surfaced  in  red,  green  or 
blue-black.  Afford  novel 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us. 


designs  by  interchanging 
red  strips  with  green,  or 
Led  strips  with  blue-black. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Weatherproof,  fire-re¬ 
sisting  and  need  no  paint- 
ling.  Mineral-surfaced  in 
red,  green  or  blue-black. 
Base  of  best  grade  roof¬ 
ing-felt — have  rot-proof 
“seal-back.”  Size  8x1224 
inches.  Laid  easily  and 
without  waste. 

Everlastic  Giant  Shingles 

_  Identical  in  coloring, 
size  and  shape  with 
Everlastic  Single  Shin¬ 
gles,  but  with  extra 
heavy  waterproofed  base. 
“Giants”  for  strength 
and  durability.  Are  of¬ 
ten  laid  on  top  of  old 
roof. 


New  York  City 


The  Company 


40  Rector  Street 
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A  Silo  that 

locks  together 


THE  Harder  patented  Spline 
Dowel  combined  with  a 
square  tongue  and  groove  on  the 
staves  produce  in  the  Harder,  a 
silo  that  will  never  lean  or  shear, 
or  become  less  efficient  than  the 
first  day  it  was  built. 

To  be  satisfactory, a  silo  must  ex¬ 
clude  air  absolutely.  That  is  the 
Harder  principle. 

When  a  Harder  is  built,  it  is 
there  to  stay.  You  will  never  find 
the  name  “Harder”  on  a  leaning 
silo. 

SILO  BOOK  FREE 

OUR  book,  " Saving  with  Silos’ ’  was 
written  for  you.  It  is  free.  Send  for  it. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
Box  C  Coblcskill,  -  New  York 


Rebuild  The  Old  Stave  Silo 


ANY  iron  hooped,  6tave  silo,  if  twisted, 
i.  tipped  or  collapsed  can  be  rebuilt  into 
a  beautiful  new  Craine  3-wall  Silo  at  about 
half  the  cost  of  a  new. 

A  Craine  Silo  gives  3-wall  protection 
against  wind  and  weather.  The  strong  stave 
wall  surrounded  by  Crainelox  Spiral  Cover¬ 
ing  with  thick  wall  of  Silafelt  between,  in¬ 
sures  perfect  silage  and  giant  strength  at 
every  square  inch  of  silo. 

Craine  Silos  are  different  from  any  silo  you  see. 
Their  smooth  exterior  is  unmarred  by  hoops  or 
lugs.  They  are  as  strong  as  they  are  beautiful. 
When  you  choose  the  Craine  you  decide  on  per¬ 
manent  satisfaction  —  the  lowest  yearly  cost  for 
silage  making  and  keeping. 

Send  for  handsome,  illustrated  catalog 
Early  orders  earn  extra  discount 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  HO,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


RE30IUHT 
the  CXAIKt 

yvAv 


We  are  clearing  our  warehouse  for  the  new 
season’s  stock.  Highest  grade  Clear  Fir 
SILOS.  All  equipped  with  those  Automatic 

Take-Up  Hoops  which  save  you  time  and  money. 
Market  forecast  shows  new  prices  will  be  considerably  higher. 
You  can  get  a  real  bargain  if  you  buy  before  our  present  stocklis  gone. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


GLOBE  the 
perfect  SILO 

Exclusive  GLOBE  extension  roof 
Itives  the  GLOBE  silo  greater  stor¬ 
age  capscity  per  diameter  and 
height  than  any  other  silo.  Patent 
locking  door*  and  adjustable  frames 
assure  air-tight  connections — no  spoil¬ 
age.  Swelling  or  shrinking  con¬ 
trolled  by  hoops  easily  adjusted 
from  ladder.  Combination  door  fast¬ 
eners  and  ladder  rungs  give  greatest 
accessibility. 

Made  of  carefully  selected  Cana¬ 
dian  spruce  and  Oregon  fir.  Give 
lasting  satisfaction.  Prices:  $3  00  per 
ton  capacity  up. 

Write  TO-DAY  for  catalog  and 
agency  proposition. 

Globe!  Silo  Company,  Box  106,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


BARN  BILLS 

We  will  make  bargain  prices  on 
all  out-of-town  bills  for  imme¬ 
diate  shipment.  Ask  for  prices 
on  lumber,  shingles,  house  bills, 
barn  bills,  etc. 

Enterprise  Lumber  &  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


White  Scours  in  Calves 

On  September  23,  1922,  a  day-old  calf 
had  what  seemed  to  be  a  severe  case  of 
scours.  We  gave  it  nutmeg  in  milk,  but 
it  rapidly  became  weaker ;  could  not  seem 
to  get  up  and  did  not  care  whether  it 
drank  from  a  bottle  or  hat.  Next  after¬ 
noon  it  was  dead.  Since  then  we  have  had 
11  calves,  two’  we  raised,  six  we  wanted 
to  raise,  and  three  we  sold.  After  death  of 
second  calf  we  began  to  make  inquiries 
concerning  the  disease.  We  were  told  it 
was  white  diarrhoea,  and  were  advised  to 
give  a  half-teaspoon  of  laudanum  and  try 
to  make  it  nurse.  This  did  no  good,  or 
rather  not  in  some  cases,  and  we  gave 
one  egg  in  a  pint  of  milk,  fed  boiled  milk, 
and  gave  a  doctor’s  appetizer.  We  disin¬ 
fected  calf  quarters,  put  in  fresh  straw, 
and  the  disease  continues.  C.  a.  d. 

Waverly,  Pa. 

White  scours  in  calves  can  usually  be 
traced  to  one  of  three  causes.  (1)  Im¬ 
proper  nourishment  of  the  cows  during 
their  gestation  period,  resulting  in  the 
delivery  of  calves  that  are  weak  and 
under-nourished;  (2)  the  maintaining  at 
parturition  in  stalls  that  are  contaminated 
with  the  particular  bug  that  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  condition;  (3)  the  feeding 
of  the  calves  out  of  vessels  that  have 
been  improperly  cleansed,  for  it  is  pretty 
generally  believed  that  the  infection  may 
be  introduced  either  through  the  digestive 
system  or  through  the  umbilical  cord. 
It  is  admittedly  true  that  there  is  a  very 
close  relationship  between  the  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  scours  in  calves  and  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  contagious  abortion  in  the  herd. 
Naturally  cows  that  have  difficulty  in  the 
retention  of  afterbirth  or  that  expel  the 
fetus  prematurely  are  unable  to  yield 
calves  that  are  strong  and  vigorous.  The 
use  of  an  abundance  of  leafy  roughage, 
such  as  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  or  the  use 
of  bonemeal  or  poor  roughage  has  in 
many  cases  obviated  trouble  of  this  char¬ 
acter. 

So  far  as  unsanitary  quarters  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  merely  clean 
out  the  stall  with  a  pitchfork  and  put  in 
new  bedding,  especially  iE  the  stall  was 
used  previously  by  a  cow  and  her  calf 
that  were  suffering  from  ills  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  essential  that  the  stall  be 
thoroughly  whitewashed,  and,  if  possible, 
sterilized  by  means  of  fumigation  or  the 
use  of  disinfectants  of  known  usefulness 
and  value.  Then,  too.  the  bedding  must 
be  clean,  dry  and  abundant,  and  it  is  well 
to  wash  the  umbilical  cord  with  boric- 
acid  and  paint  with  iodine.  Frequent 
paintings  with  iodine  until  the  surplus 
cord  has  sloughed  off  has  its  advantages 
The  udder  of  the  cow  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleansed  and  washed  with  a  saline 
solution  before  her  calf  is  allowed  to 
nurse.  Allow  the  calf  to  have  limited 
amounts  of  nurse,  and  make  sure  that  he 
has  some  of  the  colostrum  or  first  milk. 

When  hand-feeding  is  undertaken,  a 
safe  rule  to  follow  is  to  use  only  pails 
and  utensils  so  clean  that  one  would  be 
willing  to  drink  out  of  them  himself. 
Mere  washing  in  hot  water  will  not  suf¬ 
fice.  The  pails  should  be  scalded  and 
sterilized  with  steam,  if  possible.  Again, 
the  amount  of  new  milk  should  be  limited 
and  frequently  fed  during  the  first  few 
days. 

The  use  of  bloodmeal  is  very  efficient  in 
controlling  this  disorder,  especially  with 
older  calves.  Amounts  varying  from  a 
heaping  teaspoonful  to  a  heaping  table¬ 
spoonful  can  be  fed  mixed  with  the  milk 
and  continued  for  two  or  three  days. 

Feeble  calves  should  be  blanketed  with 
old  gunny  sack  and  kept  warm,  and  if 
the  youngsters  are  particularly  valuable, 
that  is,  purebred  and  intended  to  be  raised 
for  breeding  purposes,  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  have  them  inoculated  with  bac- 
terine,  that  the  veterinarians  procure  and 
administer  especially  to  counteract  this 
condition.  It  is  injected  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  the  disorder. 

Good  results  have  followed  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  such  home  remedies  as  you 
have  employed,  and  again  formalin  has 
been  successfully  used  as  a  disinfectant 
of  the  digestive  system.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  calves  that  have  suffered 
from  white  scours  long  continued  are 
scarcely  worth  raising,  even  though  di¬ 
gestive  disorders  seem  to  be  controlled. 
Calves  from  weak  generally  predisposed 
to  abortion  females  frequently  develop 
into  unsightly  youngsters,  inclined  to  be 
pauehy  and  constitutionally  weak.  San¬ 
itation,  of  course,  is  the  determining  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  controlling  of  this  disorder. 
The  cows  should  be  carefully  groomed 
and  cleaned  previous  to  parturition  and 
the  precaution  suggested  above  should  be 
taken  in  every  instance.  Keep  the  calves 
warm  and  dry  and  not  over-nourished, 
and  through  the  agency  of  such  laxatives 
as  castor  oil,  to  be  followed  by  the  blood- 
meal,  endeavor  to  re-establish  normal  di¬ 
gestion  and  assimilation. 


Saves  You  Money 

The  1923  improvements  on  the  Papec’» 
powerful  compression”  Self -Feed  make  it  a 
better-than-ever  Ensilage  Cutter.  This  Self¬ 
feed  saves  you  money— does  the  work  of  the 
men  at  the  feeding  table  and  does  it  better. 

You  can !  buy  this  new  and  improved  Cutter, 
backed  by  the  Papec  Guarantee,  at  a  new 
low  price.  The  simple  design,  tremendous 
production  and  specialized  machinery  make 
this  possible. 


Farm  Account 
Book  FREE 

Our  Farmers’  Record  and  Account  Book 
will  help  you  find  and  stop  the  money  leaks. 
It  contains  50  pages  arranged  for  farm  and 
household  inventories,  crops  and  breeding 
records,  cash  account, etc.  Write  us,  telling 
the  size  of  silo  you  own,  or  intend  to  buy, 
and  mention  your  dealer’s  name  and  address.  We 
will  mail  you  this  Account  Book  f roe,  also  the 
1923  Papec  Catalog. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
110  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

#«  Dietributino  House,  enable  Papeo 
dtaUre  to  give  prompt  eervice. 


Bigger  returns  from 
pigs  sent  to  market 
thirty  days  earlier 
soon  pay  for  a  dry, 
sanitary,  vermin- 
proof,  fire-safe,  hog  house  of 
Natco  Glazed  Hollow  Tile. 


Free  from  painting  and  repairs,  perfectly 
ventilated.  Easily  erected  at  reasonable  first 
cost — no  upkeep  expense.  Write  for  your 
copy  of  the  new  Natco  on  the  Farm  Book. 


•-NATCO 


DOUBLE 

SHELL 


_NAT10NAL  FIRE  ■  PRGDFING  •  COMPANY 

*1133  Fulton  Building  ::  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Roofing 


World’s  Best 


“Reo”  Cluster  Meta!  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Roek-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


great  durability — many  customers  report  15  and 
service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’e 
profits  Ask  for 
No.  173 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

323-373  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.23 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York 
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The  Henyard 


A  Successful  Turkey  Raiser 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  Mrs. 
George  G.  Bennett  of  Rhode  Island  and 
her  flock  of  White  Holland  turkeys.  She 
raised  130  turkeys  last  year,  losing  only 
six. 

Mrs.  Bennett  specializes  in  White  Hol¬ 
lands,  and  has  had  specimens  that  weighed 
40  lbs.  She  got  $1  a  pound  for  dressed 
turkeys,  and  last  year  one  dressed  weighed 
23  lbs.  and  sold  for  $23.  Many  farmers 
have  given  up  trying  to  raise  turkeys  in 
Rhode  Island,  but  Mrs.  Bennett  has  per¬ 
sisted  for  30  years,  and  has  become  well 
know  in  New  England  for  her  success. 

She  also  raises  chickens,  ducks  and 
guinea  hens.  One  year  she  raised  240. 
but  had  100  of  them  stolen.  Mrs.  Ben¬ 
nett  has  kindly  sent  me  a  statement  of 
her  method  of  raising  turkeys,  which.  I 
think,  is  well  worth  printing.  She  does 
not  use  the  ipecac  treatment,  but  gives 
oil  of  turpentine.  Something  seems  to 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  development 
in  the  intestines  of  young  turkeys  of  coc- 


Do  not  overfeed  the  young  poults  the 
flrst  few  days,  but  after  that  give  them 
plenty  to  eat,  for  I  think  the  faster  they 
grow  the  less  trouble  there  is.  Take  good 
care  of  the  breeding  stock  ;  give  plenty  of 
mash  and  grains  to  keep  it  in  the  "best 
condition. 


Poultry  Matters  in  Massachusetts 

The  poultrymen  of  Plymouth  County, 
Mass.,  have  a  live  organization.  They 
recently  met  at  Halifax,  with  150  mem¬ 
bers  attending.  There  are  several  large 
questions  before  these  men  in  Southeast¬ 
ern  New  England.  One  is  the  problem  of 
stamping  out  the  white  diarrhoea  disease. 
It  is  now  understood  that  the  chief  source 
of  this  disease  is  in  the  hen.  Hens  that 
carry  the  disease  evidently  transmit  it 
through  the  eggs  to  the  chicks,  and  the 
plan  of  operation  is  to  test  as  many  hens 
as  possible  and  reject  those  which  show 
evidence  of  the  disease.  This  work  is 
being  carried  out  in  Massachusetts  on  a 
large  scale.  There  is  so  much  of  it  that 
the  ExperimenC'Htation  at  Amherst  is 
hardly  able  to  handle  it  all.  These 
Plymouth  County  men  are  thinking  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  laboratory  of  their  own  so 
as  to  hasten  the  work  of  testing  the  hens. 


Mrs.  Bennett’s  Flock  of 

cidia,  or  0f  the  bacillus  of  blackhead. 
Given  that,  the  raising  of  turkeys  is  no 
more  difficult  than  raising  chickens.  Mrs. 
Bennett’s  method  follows. 

GEOEGE  A.  COSGKOVE. 

This  is  the  method  that  I  have  used  for 
a  great  many  years.  Gather  the  turkey 
eggs  daily  and  keep  in  a  moderately  warm 
place.  I  turn  them  over  every  two  or 
three  days  until  ready  to  set.  If  you  use 
common  barnyard  hens,  as  I  do,  for  moth¬ 
ers.  powder  them  well  when  you  set  them, 
and  two  or  three  days  before  the  eggs  are 
ready  to  hatch.  Do  not  feed  the  young 
poults  the  first  day  they  are  hatched. 

When  the  young  poults  are  well  off  the 
nest,  give  them  some  clean  dandelion 
leaves,  chopped  fine.  The  next  day  give 
hard-boiled  egg  and  shell,  chopped, 
cracker  crumbs  and  chopped  greens;  mix 
and  moisten  with  little  milk.  Continue 
this  for  two  or  three  days.  Give  a  little 
sour  milk  also.  Follow  this  diet  with  a 
cup  of  hominy  or  meal,  a  heaping  tea¬ 
spoon  beef  scraps  and  a  tablespoon  or 
more  fine  “baby”  grit;  scald  well  with 
boiling  water.  Add  cup  of  sour  milk,  not 
too  sour  at  first,  and  put  enough  wheat 
bran  in  this  mixture  to  make  it  light,  not 
sticky.  A  hard-boiled  egg  chopped  and 
added  to  the  mixture  often  helps  the 
poults  to  learn  to  eat  the  mixture  if  at 
first  they  do  not  take  to  it. 

As  the  turkeys  grow,  larger  quantities 
are  needed,  but  the  proportions  are  kept 
about  the  same.  Feed  five  times  daily 
until  the  birds  are  three  weeks  old,  then 
three  times.  I  use  the  above  mash  for 
my  turkeys  until  they  are  several  months 
old.  then  I  give  whole  oats  for  one  meal 
and  rolled  oats  are  thrown  out  for  them 
when  they  seem  to  want  something  be¬ 
tween  meals.  My  poults  are  usually  four 
months  old  before  I  give  them  whole  oats, 
and  I  give  no  corn  until  they  are  six 
months  old.  Keep  grit  and  sour  milk 
before  them  all  the  time.  I  give  very 
little  water. 

Look  between  the  wing  quills  for  lice. 
When  the  little  ones  are  a  week  old  lice 
may  be  found  on  them,  so  powder  the 
poults  and  the  hen  mother.  Do  this  once 
a  week  until  they  are  four  or  five  weeks 
old.  for  lice  will  surely  kill  them. 

Have  the  coops  raised  from  the  ground 
3  in.  to  insure  dry  floors.  Keep  houses 
well  cleaned  and  sprinkle  occasionally 
with  lime.  Do  not  allow  crowding  at 
night.  Keep  the  turkeys  away  from  the 
henyards  and  on  as  clean  ground  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

When  my  turkeys  are  three  weeks  old 
I  give  each  of  them  about  five  drops  of 
oil  of  turpentine.  I  put  it  in  a  little  of 
their  mash,  and  when  they  eat  that  I  give 
them  the  rest  of  their  breakfast.'  I  do 
this  once  a  week  until  they  are  three  or 
four  months  old. 


White  Holland  Turkeys 

Another  big  question  in  that  country 
is  the  matter  of  poultry  thieving.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  hens  have  been  stolen  in  the  last 
year  or  two,  and  these  poultrymen  are 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  crime. 
They  are  obtaining  State  laws  which  will 
help.  In  Massachusetts  larceny,  if  the 
value  of  the  article  taken  exceeds  $100. 
is  _  punishable  by  a  sentence  to  State 
prison  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $000  and  two  years 
in  jail.  These  Massachusetts  poultrvmen 
are  determined  to  push  that  law  to  the 
limit  and  land  as  many  of  these  hen 
thieves  as  possible  in  jail. 

Another  matter  which  interests  them 
is  what  is  known  as  the  “roaster  indus¬ 
try.”  This  means  the  production  of  a 
class  of  birds  just  large  enough  for  roast¬ 
ing  purposes.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  this  type  of  bird  along  through  the 
seashore  districts.  Before  the  war  a  large 
business  was  done  in  producing  these 
roasters,  but  many  of  the  plants  have 
now  been  given  up.  These  growers  seem 
to  think  the  time  has  come  for  getting 
back  into  this  industry.  The  favorite  hen 
down  in  that  country  is  a  good-sized 
bird,  laying  a  brown  egg.  The  Leghorns 
are  not  so  popular,  since  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket  puts  a  little  premium  on  brown  col¬ 
ored  eggs.  Hens  like  the  Rocks,  the 
Yvyandottes,  and  the  Reds  are  popular. 
The  suggestion  is  to  select  a  good  strain 
of  large  birds  for  breeders  and  cross  them 
with  light  Brahma  cockerels.  This  will 
produce  a  chicken  that  grows  very  fast 
and  responds  quickly  to  feeding,  thus 
making  a  good  roaster.  These  roaster 
birds  are  generally  hatched  in  the  Fall, 
so  as  to  bring  them  on  the  market  in 
good  season  for  the  Spring  trade. 


Vaccination  for  Poultry  Diseases 

We  are  having  considerable  trouble, 
and  have  lost  a  number  of  chickens 
through  roup,  chicken-pox  and  diphthe¬ 
ria.  We  treated  two  flocks  successfully ; 
still  have  one  pen  of  200  chickens  that 
have  these  diseases  worse  than  the  others, 
and  have  had  to  kill  20.  I  have  heard 
that  chickens  are  being  vaccinated,  which 
is  considerable  help  to  them,  and  puts 
them  on  the  road  to  good  health;  also  in¬ 
fluences  laying.  What  do  you  know  in 
regard  to  this  new  treatment? 

Middleville,  N.  J.  mrs.  h.  d.  g. 

We  have  had  some  very  enthusiastic 
reports  concerning  the  value  of  vaccina¬ 
tion  against  roup,  chicken-pox  and  diph¬ 
theria  and,  while  we  have  learned  to  dis¬ 
count  enthusiasm  over  new  remedies  to  a 
considerable  extent,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  excellent  results  appear  to  have 
been  obtained  from  the  use  of  mixed 
avian  bacterins.  If  in  trouble  with  these 
diseases,  we  should  certainly  try  this. 

M.  B.  D. 
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IF  your  hard  work  and  investments  are  not  giving  you  the  return  they  should 
— if  high  land  prices  and  high  rentals  are  blocking  your  road  to  Success — if  you 
are  beginning  to  see  how  hard  it  is  to  compete  with  low-priced  lands  that  are 
equally  fertile,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  family  to  get  the  facts  about 
farm  opportunities  in  Canada.  Lower-priced  land — lower  overhead— lower 
taxes  and  operating  costs— may  be  the  solution  of  your  problem. 

Low-Priced  Land-the  Secret 

Virgin  prairie  land  at  $15  to  $30  an  acre,  with  long  terms,  if  you  want  them,  close  to  rail¬ 
ways  and  market  towns,  schools,  churches,  telephones,  highways— these  vast  virgin  prairies 
offer  you  the  last  great  farm  opportunity.  The  fortunes  of  the  United  States  were  built  on 
low-priced  land.  Those  lands  are  now  dear— perhaps  beyond  your  reach — but  Canada’s 
lands  are  still  low-priced.  You  may  have  missed  the  first  chance— don’t  miss  the  last. 


Your  Own  Farm- 
Prosperity,  Happiness 

The  opportunity  that  fits  your  particular 
financial  and  family  needs  awaits  you  in  Can¬ 
ada,  and  the  Canadian  Government  Agent 
will  help  you  find  it.  Land  of  great  and  con¬ 
tinuous  fertility,  (Western  Canada’s  wheat 
crop  in  1922  was  the  biggest  in  history), land 
suitable  for  stock-raising,  dairying,  mixed 
farming,  fodder  crops,  market  gardening,  to 
suit  your  experience  and  your  pocketbook. 
Land  that  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  years’ 
crops;  hundreds  of  Canadian  farms  have 
produced  crop9  in  one  year  worth  more 
than  the  price  of  the  land. 

Rent  If  You  Prefer— 

Pay  Out  of  Profits 

The  Canadian  Government  has  devised  a 
means  by  which  you  can  “tryout”  a  farm  for 
a  year  or  two  before  investing,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  your  capital  for  the  day 
when  you  are  ready  to  buy  a  farm  of  your 
own.  Many  Canadian  land  owners  are  will¬ 
ing  to  rent  a  portion  of  their  holdings;  others 


are  already  retiring  and  will  rent  on  easy 
terms,  in  some  cases  giving  an  option  of  pur¬ 
chase.  If  you  have  a  farm  outfit,  or  the 
means  of  buying  it,  even  if  your  other  capi¬ 
tal  is  small,  this  is  your  chance  to  try  out  the 
country  for  yourself.  Seeing  is  believing. 
See  for  yourself.  A  year  or  two  on  a  rented 
farm  may  be  the  road  to  success.  If  you  have 
present  holdings  which  you  cannot  sell  to 
advantage,  hold  them  another  year  or  two. 
conditions  may  improve,  but  start  in  Can¬ 
ada  at  once.  Lands  are  being  taken  up; 
nothing  is  gained  by  delay. 

Taxes  Favor  the 
Producing  Farmer 

Western  Canada’s  tax  system  encourages 
farm  production  and  the  improvement  of 
property.  Taxes  on  an  improved  farm  are 
less  than  on  an  unimproved  one,  and  there 
are  no  taxes  at  all  on  the  farmer’s  buildings, 
machinery,  live  stock,  automobile,  crops,  or 
personal  effects.  Tax  laws  are  designed 
to  aid  the  farmer  in  build 
ing  up  a  home  of  his 
own. 


Get  the  Facts — Costs  You  Nothing 

the  Canadian  Government  maintains  Information  Bureaus  where  you  can  get 

the  facts  dependable  Government  information — without  cost.  The  - 

not  land  agents-they  have  nothing  personally  to  sell— they  are  salar 
led  officials  of  the  Government  of  Canada,  maintained  to  be  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  you.  without  any  charge.  Let  us  know  something  of 
your  position,  and  receive  free  book  with  maps,  and 
the  free  service  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Agent  in  your  territory;  also  informa¬ 
tion  how  special  railway  rates  can 
be  arranged  for  a  tripof  inspection.^^J!^||M 

Mail  coupon  to  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister  of  the 
Canadian  Department 
of  Immigration 

W.  D.  SCOTT 
Boom  105  Norllte  Bldg., 

Ottawa,  Canada 


FREE  HOMESTEADS  are 
still  available  in  some  localities. 

Canada  welcomes  Tou  rlsts 
—come  and  see  our  country 
■for  yourself— No  Passports 
Required. 


Post  Office . State. 
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Lever 
Hoist 

Litter  Carriers 


Speed  up  your  barn  work!  Roll  out  13 
bushels  of  manure  in  one  trip  with  the 
Hudson — less  effort  than  Handling  a 
single  wheel-barrow  load) 

THE  LEVER  HOIST,  found  only  on  the 
Hudson,  means  no  dirty  chains  to  han¬ 
dle.  It  is  quick  and  easy  to  operate, 
and  forms  a  handle  for  pushing.  Tub 
is  soldered  and  will  not  leak.  Clean 
the  barn  in  your  Sunday  Clothes  if  you 
wish. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  on 
modern  barn  equipment  and  name  of 
your  HOME-TOWN  HUDSON  DEALER. 

8UTOS6H  MFG.CO. 

Dept.  384  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CIDER  PRESSES  lor  xBI 
Farm  and  Commercial  Use 

Farquhar  Hydraulic  Cider  Mills  do 
fast,  economical  work.  Loading  and 
unloading  truck  platforms  on  each  side 
allow  continuous  pressing.  Elevator 
has  slat  bottom,  no  dirt  is  carried  into 
press;  cider  comes  out  clean  and  pure. 
Pressure  platform  is  iron  bound  pre¬ 
venting  expansion  and  leakage  at  the 
corners.  Detailed  construction  through¬ 
out  is  perfect. 

Built  in  sizes  from  hand  presses  and 
small  power  mills  for  farm  machinery  to 
powerful  hydraulic  presses  capable  of 
doing  community  or  commercial  press¬ 
ing.  Each  guaranteed. 

Write  for  catalog  and  booklet, 
‘By-Products  of  Fruit." 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO„  LIMITED 
Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


FARQUHAR 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  News  an  d  Prices 


Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  supply  of  barreled  apples  was  a 
moderate  one  and  a  steady  to  firm  mar¬ 
ket  prevailed.  New  York  A-2^j-in.  Bald¬ 
wins  advanced  to  $5.25  a  barrel,  and  best 
Greenings  average  25  to  50c  under  Bald¬ 
wins.  Pennsylvania  2%  -in.  Homes 
brought  $5.50  a  barrel,  and  there  was  a 
little  improvement  in  Delaware  Neros, 
which  sold  up  to  $1.50  per  bu.  hamper. 
The  upward  movement  in  prices  on  ap¬ 
ples  has  not  been  quite  as  marked  as  a 
year  ago,  due  largely  to  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings.  According  to  government  reports, 
there  were,  on  February  1,  over  2, •'''00.000 
barrels  and  7,500,000  boxes,  or  a  total  of 
5,300.000  barrels,  in  cold  storage,  winch 
is  a  little  more  than  the  1021  holdings, 
and  about  25  per  cent  more  than  the 
amount  on  hand  last  year  on  the  same 
date.  New  York,  the  heaviest  barreled 
apple  State,  shipped  about  SO  per  cent  of 
the  250  carloads  of  barreled  -stock  mar¬ 
keted  during  the  week  ending  February 
20.  On  account  of  the  cold  weather  there 
were  several  days  when  there  was  prac¬ 
tically  no  demand  for  cabbage,  and  a  few 
days  when  there  were  hardly  enough  sales 
of  onions  and  sweet  potatoes  to  establish 
a  market.  However,  on  the  20th,  best 
New  York  Danish  cabbage  sold  around 
$40  a  ton,  with  indications  of  even  higher 
prices  being  received  later  in  the  week ; 
and  poor  stock  ranged  $25  to  $35  a  ton. 
This  is  an  advance  of  about  $20  since  the 
middle  of  December,  due  to  the  compara¬ 
tively  light  shipments,  those  from  the 
South  this  season  being  about  one-third 
as  large  as  last  year.  I*  aney 
onions  from  Ohio  brought  up  to  $2.00 
per  100-lb.  sack,  and  New  5  ork  States 
ranged  $2  to  $2.50  a  sack.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes  from  New  Jersey  ranged  from  40  o 
75c,  the  price  depending  on  how  closely 
they  were  graded,  some  growers  making 

as  many  as  five  grades. _ Delaware  sweets 

moved  slowly  at  50  to  ooc  a  bushel  ham¬ 
per.  Some  of  the  Texas  and  A  lrgima 
spinach  was  frozen  upon  arrival,  and  the 
good  stock  sold  well  at  slightly  improved 
prices;  that  from  Texas  wholesaling  at 
$1  25  to  $1.50  per  bu.,  and  Norfolk  spin¬ 
ach  $2.50  to  $3  per  bbl.  for  the  best. 
Green  vegetables  and  fruits  from  the 
South  and  West  command  considerable 
attention  from  the  trade.  There  lias  been 
no  particular  change  in  the  potato  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  root  crops  from  nearby  were 
in  very  limited  demand. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs  have  been  fluctuating  within  nar¬ 
row  limits  during  the  past  week.  On 
,  February  15  nearby  eggs  reached  40e  a 
dozen,  as  receipts  were  moderate  and  cold 
weather  in  producing  sections  caused  the 
trade  to  buy  a  little  more  heavily  than 
usual.  However,  more  liberal  receipts 
followed,  which  caused  a  slight  decline, 
as  the  trade  was  a  little  inditlerent  when 
stock  seemed  to  be  ample  to  meet  their 
needs.  Nearby  extra  firsts  sold  on  the 
19th  at  3914c  a  dozen,  and  Western  extra 
firsts  at  38y»c.  Cold  storage  holdings 
are  getting  low,  only  6.000  cases  reported 
as  being  on  hand  on  February  14,  ac¬ 
cording  to  government  reports. 

About  the  middle  of  February  receipts 
of  live  poultry  were  more  than  ample  tor 
the  needs  of  the  trade  and  prices  of  fowl 
eased  off  about  3c  a  pound,  after  which  a 
fairly  steady  market  prevailed.  Fancy 
colored  fowl  sold  up  to  29e  on  the  -Oth, 
while  Leghorns  brought  2o  to  -Sc  per 
lb.  Offerings  of  fancy  stock  have  not 
been  heavy  at  any  time,  but  trading  has 
also  been  light.  Fancy  fat  Plymouth 
Bock  chickens  were  steady  at  to  _»c 
„er  lb.,  while  fancy  broilers  brought  as 
high  as  40c  per  lb.  Receipts  of  dressed 
poultry  in  four  large  markets  of  the  coun¬ 
try  continued  to  be  on  a  liberal  scale 
compared  with  a  year  ago.  but  supplies 
an*  apparently  on  the  increase,  as  re¬ 
ceipts  were  not  as  heavy  Iasi  week  as  for 
several  previous  weeks.  lhe  limited 
amount  of  fancy  stock  offered  on  the 
Philadelphia  market  was  readily  ab¬ 
sorbed,  fresh-killed,  barrel-packed  fowl 

selling  at  31c  per  lb.  when  weighing  4% 
to  5  lbs  each.  Western  chickens  of  about 
the  same  weight  brought  28c.  while  near¬ 
by  chickens  sold  at  2S  to  32c  if  over  4 
ltis.  in  weight. 

hay  and  straw 

4U*st  grades  of  Timothy  lmy  were  kept 
well  cleaned  up  at  $23  a  ton.  but  the 
medium  and  lower  grades  of  hay.  which 
were  in  good  supply,  were  generally  omet. 
No  1  light  clover  mixed  sold  at  $20  a 
ton  and  best  medium  mixed  a  dollar 
lower  Rve  straw  was  scarce,  and  prices 
advanced  during  the  week  ending  Febru¬ 
ary  20  about  $2.50,  No.  4  straight  rye 
selling  $25  to  $26  per  ton.  R.  w.  S. 

February  21.  1923. 


—Ducks,  lb.,  50c ; 
45c ;  fowls,  lb.,  40 
to  50c;  rabbits,  lb., 


Live  Poultry — Fowls,  lb..  27c;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  15c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c- ;  clucks, 
lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  lb..  34c ; 

geese,  lb.  36c ;  ducks,  lb.,  36c. 

Eggs,  white  and  brown,  large,  54c; 
pullet  eggs,  45c ;  duck  eggs,  62c ;  milk, 
qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5e ;  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  cheese,  cream, 
lb.,  31c;  cottage  cheese,  roll.  5c;  pimento 
cheese  roll,  10c ;  butter,  creamery,  fancy 
prints,  56c;  best  dairy.  52e. 

Apples,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  beets, 
bu.,  $1.25;  beans,  lb.,  8c;  celery,  bunch, 
10c ;  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  2c ;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.15;  greens,  peck,  15c;  horseradish,  bot¬ 
tle,  10c;  lettuce,  Boston,  head,  10c; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.25;  onions,  green,  bunch, 
5c;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  rhubarb, 
lb.,  5c;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.25;  pumpkins, 
each.  10  to  15c;  spinach,  peck,  i5e;  shell 
beans,  10c;  turnips,  bu.,  80c;  vegetable 
oysters,  bunch.  10c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  13  to  14e;  heavy,  9  to 
12c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  mutton,  lb.,  18 
to  20c ;  Iamb,  lb.,  20  to  30c ;  beef,  lb., 

7  to  9c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  22  to  28c; 
chickens,  lb..  33  to  40c;  iowls,  lb..  40 
to  45c ;  geese,  lb.,  30  to  32c ;  guinea  hens, 
each,  75c  to  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry- 
chickens,  lb.,  40  to 
to  45c ;  geese,  lb..  45 
35  to  40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c ;  eggs,  48  to  50c ; 
Italian  cheese,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  honey,  cap, 
25c ;  per  qt.,  65  to  75c. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.50 ;  beans,  bu., 
$4  to  $5;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots, 
bu.,  75  to  80c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads.  50 
to  65c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  80c  to  $1,25 ; 
endive,  doz.  heads.  50c;  garlic,  lb..  12  to 
15c;  lettuce,  leaf,  box,  $2;  Boston,  doz., 
50  to  75c;  onions,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  bunches.  50c;  potatoes,  bu..  40  to 
80c ;  parsnip,  bu..-  $1 ;  rutabagas,  but., 
50  to  75c;  Hubbard  squash,  each.  10  to 
15c;  per  lb..  2*4  to  4c:  turnips,  bu.,  $1. 

Hav,  No.  1.  ton.  $20;  No.  2.  $18  to 
$20;  No.  3,  $16  to  $18;  Timothy,  ton, 
$20 ;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.35;  oats,  bu..  60c;  corn, 
bu.,  95c;  buckwheat,  per  100  lbs.,  $2. 

ROCHESTER 

Live  Poultry — Springers,  lb.,  26  to  28c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  geese,  lb..  20  to  24c! 
ducks,  lb..  22  to  26c. 

Eggs.  40  to  50c;  butter,  country,  crock, 
lb.,  42  to  45c. 

Apples,  best,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2 ;  seconds, 
bu.,  75e  to  $1 ;  per  bbl.,  $4  to  $7  ;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  28c;  cabbage,  red, 
doz.  heads.  50  to  60c  ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads. 
30  to  50c;  Danish,  per  ton,  $12  to  $15; 
carrots,  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  75c  to  $1  ;  lettuce,  good,  doz. 
heads,  40  to  50e;  Boston,  doz.  heads. 
$1.50  to  $2;  onions,  dry,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  30c; 
potatoes,  best,  bu.,  55  to  60c;  seconds, 
bu.,  40  to  45c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25_to 
$1.40;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ; 
rhubarb,  doz.,  $1.50;  spinach,  bu..  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  tomatoes,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu..  75c  to  ipx ;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $7;  white  marrow,  $s  ;  pea,  $7; 
medium.  $7  ;  yellow  eye.  $7;  Imperials.  $6. 

Furs,  skunk,  No.  1.  $3.25  to  $3.50; 
No.  2,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  No.  3,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  No.  4,  85c  to  $1;  muskrat,  No.  1, 
each,  $1.25 ;  mink,  prime,  $5  to  $10 ; 
raccoon,  $6  to  $<.->0;  medium.  $4.50  to 
$5  ;  raccoon,  small.  $3.25  to  $3.50 ;  weasel, 
white,  each,  20  to  90c;  gray,  10  to  25c; 
brown,  15  to  45c. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  9c;  No.  2,  Sc; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  9e;  No.  2,  8c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb..  6c;  horsehides,  each. 
$2  to  $3 ;  sheepskins,  each,  75c  to  $2 ; 
calf.  No.  1.  13c;  No.  2.  12c;  wool,  fleece. 
]b,.  .‘L"i  to  40c;  unwashed,  medium,  35 


mudas,  bbl.,  $14.50  to  $17  ;  sweets,  ham¬ 
per,  $1  to  $1.85. 

GRAPES  AM)  BERRIES 
Grapes,  steady;  California  Tokays, 
box,  $3  to  $3.75;  Malagas,  keg,  $7  to  $10. 
Strawberries,  easy ;  Florida,  qt..  35  to 
40e.  Cranberries,  weak ;  Cape  Cod.  50- 
lb.  box,  $3  to  $4. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet;  Turkeys.  46  to 
4Sc ;  fowl. 


roosters, 
geese.  2: 
turkeys, 


geese,  22  to  23c. 

BEANS — -ONIONS 
Beans,  quiet ;  white  kidney. 


to  40c. 


bu..  $1.25  to 
to  93c ;  oats. 


$1.28 ; 
55c 


corn, 

rye, 


straw. 


Wheat, 
shelled.  92 
95  to  98c. 

Hav.  Timotliv.  ton,  $20  to  $22 
ton,  $14  to  $16. 

Seeds — Clover,  bn..  $14  to  $14  50:  me¬ 
dium,  $14  50  to  $17.50;  Timothy.  $3.7o 
to  $4.25;  Alfalfa,  bu.,  $13  to  $14;  Alsike, 
bu..  $13  to  $15. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-EX DICOTT  MARKETS 
Hamburg,  lb..  ISc :  boneless  l-oasts,  lb.. 
8  to  20c;  lamb  chops,  lb..  30  to  35c;  mut¬ 
ton.  lb.,  10  to  25c;  kettle  roasts,  lb..  8  to 
14c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c;  sausage, 
lb ,  25c ;  salt  pork,  lb..  18e :  veal  cutlets, 
lb..  35c;  rabbits,  lb..  25c;  dressed,  lb., 
30c ;  round  steak,  lb..  22c ;  sliced  ham. 
lb.,  30  to  35c;  sliced  bacon,  lb..  30e ;  pork 
chops,  lb..  30c;  veal  loaf.  lb..  35c;  pork 
loin,  lb.,  25c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  35c. 
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to  40c ; 

fowls,  25 

to 

30c : 

to  28c; 

;  ducks,  28 

to 

32c ; 

cwt. 


$9.50 

to  $10.50;  red  kidney,  $8.50  to  $9.50; 
marrow.  $9  to  $9.25 ;  pea,  medium,  $8.25 
to  $8.75.  Onions,  dull ;  home-grown  Eb- 
enezers,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  State  and  West¬ 
ern.  cwt..  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Spanish,  small 
crate,  $1.70  to  $1.85. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady  ;  beans,  hamper,  $5 
to  $7  ;  beets,  bu.,  75  to  90c ;  doz.  bunches, 
75  to  85e ;_  carrots,  bu..  50  to  75c* ;  doz. 
bunches,  75  to  85c*;  cabbage,  cwt..  $2  50 
to  $3;  Southern,  hamper.  $3  to  $3.25; 
cauliflower,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25;  celery. 
Florida,  orate,  $2.75  to  $3.50:  cucumbers, 
doz.,  $3  to  $3.50;  endive,  lb..  25  to  35c; 
lettuce,  crate,  $2  to  $2  25 ;  iceberg,  crate, 
$1  to  $3;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  30  to 
50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c;  Spinach,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1,50;  squash,  cwt..  $3  to  $5; 
tomatoes.  Florida,  crate.  $5  to  $7 ;  tur¬ 
nips.  white,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  yellow, 
55  to  6.>o ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches. 
80c  to  $1 ;  watercress,  doz.  bunches,  45 
to  50c. 


Honey,  steady: 
dark.  12  to  16c. 
sugar,  lb..  10  to 
to  $1.75. 


SWEETS 

;  white  comb.  23  to  26c ; 
Maple  products,  easy  ; 
16c;  syrup,  gal..  $1.25 


Hay, 
to  $23 ; 

$12  to 
$32.50 ; 

$37.50 ; 

$51  :  liominy. 


Feed 

;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton.  $20 
mixed,  $19  to  $22;  straw, 
Wheat  brau,  earlot,  ton, 
middlings,  $32.50:  red  dog, 
cottonseed  meal,  $48.50;  oilmeal. 

mi  l  r  •  nrl  Iitmi  all  •  nnf 


stead) 

clover 

$15. 


feed.  $15.25 


$35 ;  gluten,  $46.50 ;  oat 
rye  middlings,  $34.40. 

j.  W.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

apples 

Baldwin,  bbl..  $3  to  $6.50;  Greening 
$3  to  $5  ;  russet.  $4  to  $5.50. 

. PEAKS 

Pea,  100  lbs.,  $7  50  to  $9  ;  red  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $8.75  ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to  $8.75. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  52  to  52%c;  good  to 
choice,  46  to  50c ;  storage,  45  to  49c*. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery  50  to  51c;  gathered, 
choice.  44  to  45c ;  storage,  30  to  33c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  Green  Mountain,  bag.  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  Spaulding  Rose  and  Cobbler.  $1.35 
to  $1.45. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  43  to  45e  ;  fowls,  26  to  29c ; 
roosters.  19  to  20c ;  squabs,  doz.,  $3.50 
to  $S ;  ducks,  lb.,  24  to  26c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  lettuce, 
bu..  75c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  35  to  50c ; 
string  beans,  bu.,  $3  to  $5  ;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.35;  carrots,  bu..  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  onions.  100  lbs..  $1.75  to  $3.00; 
radishes,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  squash,  bbl.. 
$3  to  $4. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1.  $28  to  $30;  No.  2.  $26 
to  $27  ;  No.  3.  $23  to  $24  ;  clover  mixed, 
$22  to  $27.  Straw,  rye. 

$17  to  $18. 


$28  to  $30 :  oat. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Transactions  were  light,  due  to  cold 
weather.  Market  mostly  weak,  because  of 
light  demand.  Butter  is  -  stronger,  but 
eggs  are  plenty  and  off.  The  liens  are 
looking  for  Spring. 


-CHEESE - EGGS 

;  creamery,  52  to  56c ; 
crocks,  40  to  50c ;  com- 
Cheese,  dull :  daisies, 
longhorns,  29  to  30c ; 


BUTTER- 
Butter.  higher 
dairy,  40  to  51c ; 
mon.  30  to  35c 
flats.  28  to  30c 
limburger.  30  to  32c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hen¬ 
nery.  40  to  46c;  State  and  Western  can- 
died.  38  to  40c :  storage,  28  to  30c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet :  McIntosh,  bu..  $1.75  to 
$2  25;  other  named  sorts.  S1..50  to  $2. 
exoent  Baldwins.  Greenings.  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  common.  75c  to  $1.25.  Potatoes, 
quiet;  home-grown,  bu.,  40  to  65c;  Ber- 
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Marrow,  100  lbs . 
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Apples,  bu.  basket . 
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0  2.00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

3.00 

(a  5.00 

Ben  Davis . 

2  25 

01  3.25 

Greening  . 

3.00 

(a,  5.00 

Jonathan  . 

3.50 

0  4.50 

King  . 

2.75 

(a  4.50 

McIntosh  . 

6  00 

0  11.00 

Russet  . 

2.00 

0  3.00 

Albemarle  . 

4  50 

0  5.00 

Wealthy  . 

2.50 

0)  4.25 

Winesap  . 

4.00 

0  6.00 

Yoik  . . 

4.00 

(a;  5.50 

Bears.  Ivieffer,  bbl.... 

1.25 

0  3  00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

4.00 

(a  9.00 

Kumquats,  qt.  .  . . 

.10 

0  .16 

Strawberries,  qt . ’.  . 

.15 

@  .40 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

S.75 

(a  9.00 

Bulls  . 

4  25 

<g  6.00 

1.75 

@  3.50 

Calves,  prime . 

14  50 

(a  17.00 

Culls  . 

(a  10.00 

Sheep  . 

4.00 

0  7.50 

Lambs  . 

12.00 

(a  16.00 

Hogs  . 

7.75 

0  9  35 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

MEATS 

Calves,  best  . . 

.23 

0  .24 

Common  to  good.... 

.08 

0  .16 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each .  . 

11.00 

0  14.00 

Roasting  pigs  . 

.20 

0  .30 

Pork  . 

.08 

0  .11 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . 

.42 

Cd  ,  .44 

Common  to  good . 

.30 

(a  .40 

Chickens,  choice,  lb . 

.40 

0}  .46 

Fair  to  good . 

.25 

0  .35 

Fowls  . 

.17 

0!  .3.1 

Capons,  best . 

.40 

0  .41 

Fair  to  good . 

.32 

0  .37 

Roosters  . 

.16 

Cd  .21 

Ducks  . 

.18 

(a)  .25 

.14 

Ca  .23 

Guineas,  pair  . 

.  <  »> 

0  1.00 

Squabs,  white,  doz . 

4.50 

0  13  00 

0  4.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

1.00 

Ca  2.25 

Carrots.  100  lbs . 

1.25 

0  1.35 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

35.00 

0  40.00 

New,  Vo -bbl.  basket. . . 

1.50 

(a  3.00 

Collards,  bbl . 

1.25 

0  1.50 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 

.75 

(a  1.00 

Leeks,  100  bunches . 

2.25 

(a  4.00 

Salsify,  100  bunches... 

9.00 

0  14.00 

Parsley,  bbl . 

4  00 

Ca  5  00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

3.50 

0  4.00 

Peas.  bu.  basket . 

2.50 

Cd  7.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 

4.00 

Cd  5.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

2  50 

Ca  ::  00 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

1 .75 

Cd  2.8o 

Peppers,  bu . 

2.50 

Cd  4.00 

Radishes,  bu.  basket... 

.75 

Cd  3  00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1.50 

Ca  3.50 

Squash,  bbl . 

3.00 

(a  3.50 

String  beans,  bu . 

2.50 

Ca  4.50 

Cliicorv  aud  Escarol,  bbl. 

2.50 

Cd  4.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

.20 

Ca  .35 

Tomatoes.  6-till  crate... 

1.50 

0  3.50 

Turnips,  bbl . 

2.00 

Cd  3.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

7.00 

Cd  10  00 

Kale,  bbl . 

1.50 

0  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bunches. 

2.50 

@  3.50 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  ISO  lbs.... 

3.75 

0i  4.00 

State,  180  lbs . 

2.65 

0  2.75 

Maine,  180  lbs . . 

2.90 

Ca  3  25 

Pennsylvania.  150  lbs.  . 

1.90 

Ca  2.00 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

11.00 

Ca  14  00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  .  .  . 

.65 

0  1.50 

HAY  and  straw 

Hav,  No.  1.  Timothy... 

26.50 

Cd  27.00 

No.  2 . 

25.00 

Ca  26.00 

Xo  3  . 

23.00 

0  24:00 

Clover  mixed  . 

19.00 

Cd  25.00 

Straw,  rye . 

27.00 

0  30  00 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

February  23.  1923 
MILK 

Dairymen's  League  Go-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  price  for  February  Glass  1- 
fluid  milk.  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 
zone.  $2.90  per  100  lbs.;  Glass  2,  for 
cream  and  ice  cream.  $2.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

Good  to  choice .... 

Lower  grades . 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  good . . 

Packing  stock . 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  special . . . 

Average  run . 

Skims  . 

eggs 

White,  choice  to  fane.\ 

Medium  to  good . 

Mixed  col’s,  nearby,  best 
Fair  to  good .... 

Gathered,  best  .... 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk  — 

•  Grade  A.  bottled,  qt .  .18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. .  .15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt. .  .30 

Grade  B.  loose,  qt .  .11 

Certified,  qt. . .  , . .  .28 

Certified,  pt . .17 

Buttermilk,  qt . .10 

Cream,  heavy.  %  pt .  .30 

Butter,  best  . 56  0  .£>7 

Cheese  . 32  (a  .37 

Eggs — Best,  doz . 60  (a  .62 

Gathered . .45  (d  .52 

Fowls . 35  (d  .40 

Chickens,  lb . 40  Cd  45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50  @  .55 

Potatoes,  lb .  .02  (a  .03 

Onions,  lb . 05  0  .10 

Lettuce,  head . 10  (ft),  .15 

Cabbage,  head  . 15  @  .20 


Johnny  :  “Mamma,  will  you  wash  my 
face?”  Mamma :  “Why.  Johnny,  can’t 
you  do  that?”  Johnny:  “Yes.  but  J’U 
have  to  wet  my  hands  and  they  don’t 
need  it?” — Credit  Lost. 
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FENCE-PAINT 
and  ROOFING 


THIS  is  certainly  “glad  news”  for  farmers  am. 
everywhere.  It  is  one  of  the  biggest  money  saving  lS3g 
opportunities  that  has  come  to  you  in  years.  Think  8®Sg 
of  it,  Peerless  Fence  which  for  25  years  has  been  famous  jMfjg 
as  one  of  the  highest  grade  fences  on  the  market  can  now  gggg 
be  bought  direct  from  the  factory,  with  all  the  “in-between”  gfgHgj 
profits  cut  out;  and  at  prices  which  mean  a  sensational  Bspl 
saving  to  you.  You  can  buy  Paints,  Roofing,  Steel  Posts, 

Gates,  Lawn  Fence  and  Barb  Wire  at  equally  low  prices.  For  example: 

PEERLESS  FARM  FENCE,  per  rod,  17cts 
STEEL  FARM  GATES,  each  $3.65  LAWN  FENCE,  per  ft.,  7cts 

BARB  WIRE,  80-rod  spool,  $2.47  STEEL  POSTS,  each  22cts 

ROOFING,  100  sq.  ft.  roll,  $1.25  PAINT,  per  gallon,  $1.19 

Why  pay  more  than  these  real  money-saving  prices?  Take  advantage 
of  the  new  Peerless  plan  of  selling  direct  from  factory  to  you.  Keep 
this  extra  money  in  your  own  pocket.  Get  Highest  Quality  at  Lowest  Cost. 


Beautify  Your  Home  and  Grounds 
at  little  cost  with  Peerless  Lawn  Fence 


Don’t  fail  to  fill  out  and  mail  coupon  and  get  our  Big  New  Catalog — filled  with  sensa¬ 
tional  BARGAIN  offers  on  over  150  styles  of  Fence,  also  Farm  Gates— Roofing— Paints 
—Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  etc.  You  never  before  had  the  opportunity  to  buy  Peerless 
Fence,  etc.,  at  prices  anywhere  near  the  low  prices  we  are  now  quoting. 


Every  Price  In  This  Book  will 
„n  Save  Yon  Big  Money 


Steel  Farm  and  Drive 
Gates  at  Rig  Saving 


send  for  it  now  —  see  how  much  money  our  new  Direct  From 
Factory  Selling  Plan  enables  you  to  keep  in  your  own 
pocket.  Over  100  pages  of  the  greatest  money-saving 
offers  ever  made  on  Peerless  Fence,  etc. 
Peerless  guarantee  insures  you  satisfaction. 
>v  Don’t  delay — if  you  are  going  to  buy  Fence 

*1  /;¥***§<  ~ 3ml  —  Gates —  Roofing  or  Paint  and  want  the 
3  \  j  BEST  at  the  LOWEST  price,  don’t  fail  to  fill 

'*h  '  //  out  and  mail  coupon  NOW. 

r  A  *  M  H 

4.  -  J±js  Peerless  Wire  and  Fence  Co. 

j  Dept.  4319  Cleveland,  Ohio  A 

h  //  Factories  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ffW 

Adrian,  Mich,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.  fi 


Mail 

Coupon 

Now/ 


Poultry  Fence— All  Heights 


Peerless 
Wire  and 
Fence  Co. 

Dept.  4319 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  your 
NEW  MONEY  SAVING  ^ 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
Peerless  Catalog  on  Fencing, 
Gates,  Paints,  Roofings,  etc. 


(Asphalt  Seal 


Roof  savcr 


Name 


ClevtU**; 


Town 


_ 
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It’s  Cheaper  this  Year 

IT  costs  less  this  year  to  remove  stumps 
from  your  land — the  new  du  Pont  ex¬ 
plosive,  Dumorite,  will  blast  them  out  for 
much  less  than  it  used  to  cost. 


Dumorite  has  approximately  the  same 
strength  as  40%  dynamite,  stick  for  stick, 
with  the  slow,  heaving  action  of  “20%” — and 
you  get  34  more  sticks  for  each  dollar.  It  is 
non-freezing  and  non-headache.  Get  it  at  your 
local  dealer’s  and  clear  more  land  at  less  cost. 

Write  for  free,  110-page  “Farmers’  Hand¬ 
book  of  Explosives.”  It  gives  full  information 
on  the  use  of  explosives  for  land  clearing, 
ditching  and  tree-planting. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Bldg.  Fulton  Bldg.  Harvey  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

more  per  dollar 


nia  Farms  along 
;  &  Ohio  Rai'waV 

ospitabU.  Stoc  ^  farms  near 
1  Grain booklet,  stating 

ssgas.’fss 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


“  Porta  Power”  &  Y our  Car 

Saws  wood— Runs  all  machin¬ 
ery.  Will  not  harm  car  or  tire,. 
Get  Pamphlet.  Price  $23. 

B.  H.  GRAY,  Distributer 
Saranac  Lake  New  York 


A  STRONG  BANK  OFFERS  YOU 

4%  COMPOUND  INTEREST 

ON  INACTIVE  ACCOUNTS 
BANK  BY  MAIL 

Simply  mail  us  a  letter  enclosing'  your  own  check  or  a  money  order 
and  in  the  names  you  direct  we  will  head  up  a  bank  book  or  cer¬ 
tificate  of  deposit  and  mail  it  to  you. 

TO  WITHDRAW — simply  sign  your  name  to  a  check  on  this 
bank  or  mail  us  a  letter  telling  us  to  send  you  New  York  exchange 
for  so  much  or  the  entire  balance  of  your  account  including 
interest — and  New  York  Draft  will  be  sent  to  you. 

IN  TWO  NAMES 

You  can  deposit  money  in  this  bank  payable  at  all  times  to  either 
of  two  persons  or  the  survivor.  A  man  will  save  HIS  WIFE  a  lot 
of  unnecessary  trouble  by  opening  a  joint  account  to  be  used  by 
her  in  many  cases  of  illness  or  other  emergencies. 

Write  for  our  Booklet  “R” 

THE  SYRACUSE  TRUST  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE:  NORTH  SIDE  BRANCH  : 

330  S.  WARREN  ST.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  509  N.  S ALINA  ST. 

RESOURCES  OVER  TWENTY-FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Corrosion  of  Furnace  Pipe 

Will  green  oak  wood  eat  out  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  pipe  used  as  an  outside  flue? 

Connecticut  F.  R. 

It  will,  and  we  can  advise  nothing  to 
preserve  the  pipe.  You  will  have  to  put 
in  a  proper  support,  and  then  build  up 
your  chimney  with  8-in.  glazed  sewer- 
pipe,  which  will  weigh  quite  a  little ;  bet¬ 
ter  weigh  one  section  and  calculate  the 
weight.  If  this  is  going  to  be  out  of  the 
question,  on  account  of  the  weight,  you 
will  have  to  get  a  regular  smokestack, 
which  will  last,  maybe,  20  years.  In  any 
event,  provide  some  sort  of  a  drain  at  the 
bottom. 


State  Civil  Service  Positions 

I  wish  to  secure,  as  near  as  possible,  a 
complete  list  of  State  civil  service  and  ap¬ 
pointment  positions  in  New  York  State, 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets. 
There  is  a  publication  in  Albany  relat¬ 
ing  to  civil  service  work,  and  I  would 
like  to  get  the  name  of  the  journal  and 
address.  As  I  recall  it,  the  name  is 
Civil  Service  Journal.  D.  W.  w. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Evidently  the  journal  you  speak  of  is 
The  Chief,  published  by  the  New  York 
Civil  Service  Employes’  Company,  New 
York.  As  to  the  list  of  positions  in  the 
Agricultural  Department,  you  should 
write  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Albany. 


Use  for  Graphite 

Is  there  any  way  to  make  use  of  a 
5-lb.  lot  of  very  pure,  but  crude,  graphite? 
Could  I  melt  it  and  grind  it  with  oil? 

Florida.  W.  A.  R. 

To  begin  with,  you  cannot  melt  it ;  it 
is  one  of  the  most  infusible  things  known, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  you  can  do  any¬ 
thing  with  it  unless  you  put  a  low  value 
on  your  time.  The  best  Ceylon  stuff  is 
only  worth  a  few  cents  a  pound.  The 
method  on  a  large  scale  is  to  grind  and 
air  float  it,  and  then  mix  with  oil.  The 
danger  on  a  small  scale  is  that  some  little 
sharp  bits  of  grit  would  get  in,  and  even 
a  few  of  these  would  cut  the  bearings 
badly.  If  you  want  to  grind  and  water- 
float  it,  you  may  get  some  pure  stuff.  At 
best  you  will  spend  more  in  soap,  if  you 
take  the  trouble  to  wash  after  the  job, 
than  your  output  of  graphite  lubricant 
would  be  worth. 


Making  Cedar  Oil 

What  is  the  best  way  to  make  cedar 
oil.  and  how  much  does  it  sell  for? 

New  York.  F.  H.  s. 

The  only  way  to  make  cedar  oil  is  by 
steam  distillation  of  the  chipped  wood, 
or  of  the  twigs,  according  to  whether 
you  have  the  wood  oil  or  the  twig  oil  in 
mind.  As  we  do  not  know  this,  we  can¬ 
not  quote  prices  or  yields,  but  prices  are 
low  and  yields  are  poor.  The  reason  for 
the  low  price  is  that  the  wood  oil  is  a 
by-product  of  the  cedar  shavings  of  the 
pencil  factories,  so  the  material  costs 
nothing.  And  it  is  not  likely  you  have 
the  right  sort  of  cedar.  Tell  us  your 
kind  of  cedar  and  what  you  want  to 
make,  and  we  will  try  to  answer  you 
further. 


Polishing  Rubber 

IIow  can  I  smooth  the  surface  of 
2-in.  rubber  rods  to  have  it  like  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  hot-water  bottle?  r.  m 

Florida. 

The  surface  on  a  hot- water  bottle  and 
on  similar  rubber  articles  is  put  there 
by  polished  metal  molds,  when  they  are 
made,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  you  can 
duplicate  it.  The  best  you  can  do  is  by 
the  use  of  ordinary  abrasives,  of  increas¬ 
ing  fineness,  with  a  very  fine  one  in  oil, 
for  the  last  treatment. 


Stain  for  Shingles 

Can  I  stain  the  siding  red  and  the 
shingles  green  on  my  barn  by  using  crude 
oil  instead  of  creosote?  If  so,  what  shall 
I  get  to  mix  with  it  to  give  the  color? 

New  York.  J.  K. 

So-called  “oil  soluble  base”  dyes  are 
used  in  creosote  at  times,  but  a  fair 
green  is  a  chrome  green  which  is  mixed 
in  like  paint.  But  we  do  not  think  that 
the  use  of  crude  oil  as  a  base  will  be  at 
all  satisfactory.  Let  alone  the  danger 
from  fire,  the  crude  oil  is  likely  to  darken 
as  the  days  go  by.  If  anyone  of  our 
readers  has  used  colored  crude  oil  and 
thinks  it  wise  for  others  to  do  so,  we 
would  be  glad  to  learn  about  it. 


Spoiled  Maple  Syrup 

•  Is  there  any  way  to  bring  hack  the 
flavor  of  maple  syrup  which  has  stai'ted 
|  to  sour?  C.  M.  w. 

New  York. 

I  There  is  none ;  the  flavor  will  always 
I  be  “off,”  but  boiling  it  down  a  little  in 
!  an  open  kettle  may  help  some. 


This  handsome  home  contains  living-room 
14x26  feet,  library,  hall,  dining-room,  pantry, 
kitchen,  four  bed-rooms,  sewing  room,  bath  and 
five  closets. 

ALADDIN  Houses  Not  Portable 

All  lumber  cut  to  fit  by  Aladdin  System  (not 
portable).  Proved  savings  of  over  18%  waste 
in  lumber  and  up  to  30%  saving  on  labor.  Alad¬ 
din  Homes  built  everywhere.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back. 

Million  Dollar  Corporation  Guaranty 

Prices  quoted  include  all  lumber  cut  to  fit,  win¬ 
dows,  doors,  woodwork,  glass,  paints,  hardware, 
nails,  lath  and  roofing.  Complete  drawings  and 
instructions.  Many  styles  to  choose  from. 
Highest  grade  lumber  for  all  interior  wood¬ 
work,  siding  and  outside  finish.  Send  today  for 
money-saving  Aladdin  Catalog  No.  834. 

The  ALADDIN  CO., 

Alto  Mills  and  Offices  at  Wilmington.  North 
L  Carolina;  Portland, Oregon;  and  Toronto,  Ontario  a 


5-Room  House 


You  can  buy  all  the  materials  for  a 
complete  home  direct  from  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  save  four  profits  on  the 
lumber,  millwork,  hardware  and  labor. 


Room 


House 


Not  Portable 

This  sturdy  two-story  home  contains  big  living- 
room,  dining-room,  kitchen,  pantry,  rear  porch, 
three  bed-rooms,  bath  and  closets.  A  complete 
home. 

This  Dutch  Colonial 


Twelve  Rooms 


$1932 


$1068 

for  this 

Seven 


85  Pound  Standard 


You  Can  Do 
The  Same  ! 

“  I  saved  50c  a 
roll,  buying  my 
roofing  from 
you.'* 

Geo.  Webber, 
Hookstown,  Pa. 

(Used  with  permission) 


gjgir 


nsn 

Lay  Your  Own  Roofing 
This  Spring 

Doitin  your  spare  time. 
No  experience  needed. 
Only  hammer  and  jack 
knife  required.  Use  our 
standard  Radio  Slate* 
Surfaced  Roofing. 

Approved  by 
Fire  Underwriters 

Spark  proof.  Fire  resisting. 
Better  protection  than  wood 
shingles.  Extra  durable  and 
not  affected  by  heat  or  cold. 

Best  Standard  Quality 
You  Can  Buy 

Only  $2.00  per  roll 
(enough  to  cover  100  sq. 
ft.).  For  old  or  new  roofs, 
or  over  old  wood  shingles. 

Red  or  Green 

Non-fading  crushed 
slate  surface  beauti¬ 
fies  as  well  as  protects 
your  home.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  is  years  but 
should  last  longer. 

Send  for 
FREE  SAMPLES 

It  puts  you  under 
no  obligation  to  buy. 
$2.00  per  roll  in¬ 
cludes  ali  nails  and 
(Add  8c  if  wanted 


cement. 

_  with  extra  long  nails.) 

Shipped  from  Chicago.  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul; 
York,  Pa.;  Southern.  Ill.,  or  New  Orleans,  La.  ($2.10 
per  roll  from  Kansas  City  or  St.  Paul.) 

Write  to  our  house  nearest  you.  Address  Dept.  C  29 


MontgwneiyYVard  &  C® 

Chicago  Kansas  Cify  Si.Paixl  I^rt\^rUT_PortlaT\d^O»y 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  I'flQT 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  uww  1 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  g  EG  C 
down — easytoload.  Norepairs.  bUil  w 

B  U  31 9  E  Reduced  prices  Catalogfroe. 
E,5firlnE|V!fg.Co.,Box296  Quincy.il!. 
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HARTWICK 
QUALITY  CHICKS 

Buy  Hartwick  Better  Quality  Chicks  and 
be  sure  of  satisfaction.  Leghorns.  Rock*, 
Reds  and  Wyandotte*.  Each  one  of  our 

breeding  flocks  is  carefully  inspected  by  a 
man  recommended  by  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Cornell  University,  and  all  our 
White  Leghorn  flocks  are  mated  with 
certified  roosters,  certified  by  the  New 
York  State  Certification  Association, 
thereby  assuring  birds  of  standard  type 
and  with  strong  vitality.  Order  now  and 
avoid  disappointment.  Catalogue  and 
price  list  sent  on  application. 

HARTWICK  HATCHERY,  Inc. 
Dept.  H  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred 

Tiiey  aie  the  famous  “Sanborn  Stock”  champion 
layers,  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  their  wonder¬ 
ful  ia.Ying  qualities;  record  up  to  309  eggs  in  one 
year.  You  should  place  your  orders  at  once  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Decide  now  to 
grow  the  best.  Catalogue  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  40,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  HATCHING  EGGS 

•9.60  setting;  $10  per  100.  A  few  roosters,  $4  and  $5  each. 
White  African  Guineas,  $2  each;  $6,  trio. 

I.  L.  LAWRENCE  Pennington,  N.  J. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 

Prize  Winning  Strain.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  15,  $8  per 

50;  $16  per  100.  SUNNYSL0PE  FARMS,  R.  F.  0.  No.  1,  Ntztreth,  Pa. 


15  Laying  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Pullafa 

§•  each.  Sunny  slope  Farms,  R.  F.  D.  Ns.  3.  Nazareth,  Pa. 


BARRON  WHITE  WYAND0TTES 

BABY  PEN  A.  2  and  3-yr.-old  heus.  HATCHING 
CHIX  pen  mated  with  cockerels  EGGS 
bred  from  ini  ported  liens  with  records  of  268  to  271 
•ggs.  PEN  B.  Pullets,  pen  mated  with  cock  birds 
bred  from  imported  pens  with  records  of  262  to  273 
ages.  Buttermilk  fed  and  forEees  are  bred.  Circular. 
NAUV00  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM  8. 1  ETTERS,  PA. 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES.  Pure  bred,  farm  range, 
selected  layers.  Eggs,  15-$1.75,  1 00— $8.00 ;  Chicks, 20c. 
each.  !00-$18.00.  GROVER  M.  YOUNG,  R2, Coopersburn,  Pa, 


Cilunr  U/uandnllaa  Cockerels,  Samson  strain,  $5  each, 
ollloi  nyanUQUBS  Exhibition  quality.  Sent  on  approv¬ 
al.  IAoherty  llodgdon  Terrace,  West  Roiliorj,  Msii. 


White  WvanHnllfst  Dorcas  strain  direct.  Eggs 

TVIIMq  lljallUUllCo  from  grand  matings  of  wonderful 
layers  at  $2— 15;  $o— 50;  $10—100.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  Chicks 

from  our  trapnested  White  Leghorn  hens, 
records  185  to  343  eggs,  mated  to  cockerels 
with  dams  record  271  eggs.  $30  PER  HUN¬ 
DRED.  Hatching  eggs,  Cockerels,  Pullets, 
Breeding  Stock.  Satisfactory  square  deal 
guaranteed.  TRY  US. 

BIRCHDALE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Ram*ty,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Barron’s  heavy  laying  strain.  Hatching  eggs 
$2.50  per  15;  $10.00  per  100. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS:  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Breeders  on  free  range,  milk  fed,  disease  free. 
You  cannot  buy  better  chicks.  Circular  free. 

HILLSDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

Wyckoff-Lord  strains.  Eggs,  15— $1,25,  $1.75;  100— 
$7,  S8.50.  Circular  free. 

SPAFFORD  BROS.  -  Martville,  N.  Y. 


World’s  Official  Leghorn  Records 

Individual,  335  eggs  365  days.  Pen  1421,  eggs,  5  pul- 
letg,  365  days.  Continuous,  132  eggs  132  consecutive 
days.  All  held  by  Tanered  strain  S,  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  We  have  the  pure  strain.  Eggs. Chicks,  Stock, 
Circular.  PORTLAND  FARMS.  Box  50,  Port  Deposit,  Mil. 


LEGHORN  PEN  FOR  SALE 

Fine  breeding  pen  of  eleven  8.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hen* 
and  Cockerel.  $30.00  for  quick  sale.  Good  laying  strain. 

Tofophons,  Bedford  Village  16  LL0Y0  B.  COX,  Bedford  Mill*,  N.  T. 


nATTIII1\ir  errs  for  sale  from  900  selected  White 
AHaA'-IHllG  LIIUJ  Leghorn  breeders,  $6.00  per  100. 
BROOK8IBE  POULTRY  FARM,  .Nassau,  N,  Y. 


CHICKS 


Highest  quality,  Purebred  Tom 
Barron  White  Leghorns;  8.  C. 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rock*. 
We  guarantee  perfect  chicks  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY.  Box  128,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


LONG  ISLAND’S  LARGEST  EGG  FARM 

THE  STRAIN  THAT  BUILT  IT 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Come  and  see  them  or  write  for  Prices  on  Chicks,  Eggs, 
and  Breeding  Pens.  Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  Babylon,  l.  1..  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Pullets 

Ready  to  lay.  For  sale.  Also  hatching  eggs  from 

yearling  hens.  T.  H.  METTLER.  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

ing  eggs.  Also  heavy  laying  exhibition  strain  S.  C. 

R.  1.  Reds.  MAPLE  FA  KM,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 


PARKS  STRAINbraoTks 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
From  hens  with  trapnest  records  of  150  to  242  eggs 
each  in  their  pullet  year.  Also  breeding  cockerel*. 

Circular.  Pioneer  Orchards,  Hancock,  Md. 


Quality  Barred  Rocks.  Hatching  eggs  $8  50  per  15. 
LESTER  HOWARD  -  Quakertowu,  New  Jersey 


Fine.  Hnrky  Cockorolo,  Barred  Rocks,  'Thompson  Strain) 
aDd  R.  C.  White  Leghorns.  C.  J.  SHELMIOINE,  Lortome,  NY. 


S.C.  Black  Minorca-Baby  Chicks  &  Hatching  Eggs 

Nothing  hut  Minorcas.  Chicks  are  from  strong, 
healthy,  vigorous  stock,  bred  for  ege  production,  on 
free  range.  Now  booking  orders.  Prices  right  and 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  LAKESIDE  MINOR¬ 
CA  FARM,  R.  L.  SHOEMAKER.  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS— Hatching  eggs,  SB.Bfi  per  J00. 
R.  C.  Redr,  *7.00  per  100.  &  C.  MULCT,  R.  Ha  I,  Ciftrd,  N.  J. 


Some  Things  Said  by  Farmers'  Week 
Speakers 

“Farmers  have  got  to  quit  doing  as 
they  please  if  they  want  to  succeed.  Co¬ 
operation  of  the  right  sort  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  preserve  their  industry  as 
a  profitable  one.” — Sidney  Anderson. 

“The  worst  enemy  of  dairying  in  the 
East  is  the  man  who  does  business  with 
as  little  work  as  he  can,  feeds  his  cows 
as  little  as  he  can,  puts  as  much  dirt  into 
his  milk  as  he  can.  He  has  a  lot  of  poor 
land  on  which  his  cows  manage  to  pick 
enough  to  live  on.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  this  poor  land  ought  to  be  growing 
trees.  The  cattle  can’t  get  much  out  of 
it,  and  it  could  be  growing  something  the 
year  round.  Set  it  to  trees,  get  rid  of  the 
poor  cows  and  the  poor  dairyman  who  is 
willing  to  live  on  the  farm  on  less  than 
a  living  wage,  and  we  will  get  rid  of  the 
toughest  competition  the  dairyman  has.” 
— Dean  H.  E.  Cook. 

“The  job  of  the  rural  church  is  to  so 
direct  the  mind  of  its  people  that  they 
may  come  to  see  they  are  on  the  soil  as 
guardians  and  trustees  of  its  fertility 
and  that  they  must  work  together  for  its 
common  good.” — Rev.  E.  J.  Ruliffson, 
Deansboro,  N.  Y. 

“The  Home  Bureau  is  projecting  the 
environment  that  shall  surround  and 
mold  the  child  of  the  future.” — Dean  A. 

R.  Mann. 

“You  are  not  interested  in  government? 
You  believe  that  woman’s  place  is  in  the 
home?  Yet  government  touches  that 
child  at  every  step  as  it  leaves  your  home. 
Every  family  that  touches  your  child  in¬ 
fluences  him ;  every  condition  that  he 
meets  molds  him.  Are  those  families, 
those  conditions  right?  The  terrible  in¬ 
ertia  of  parents  is  the  thing  most  to  be 
feared  in  this  State.” — Mrs.  A.  E.  Brig- 
den,  president  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Home  Bureaus. 

“Should  a  State  support  the  teaching 
of  civics?  Should  a  State  support  the 
teaching  of  homo  economics?  When  you 
study  civics  are  you  studying  home  eco¬ 
nomics?  Do  home  economics  have  to  do 
with  the  State  expense,  or  with  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  State  institutions?  Does  not  the 
study  of  right  feeding  and  training  of 
children  in  the  home  work  a  direct  saving 
to  the  State,  in  the  expense  of  its  insti¬ 
tutions,  in  the  prevention  of  mental  defec¬ 
tives,  in  the  management  of  the  home, 
and  of  institutions?  Is  it  not  better  for 
the  State  to  have  spent  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  starting  right  the  little 
“Domecon”  babies  than  to  have  left  them 
in  institutions  to  grow  up  into  weak  and 
inefficient  adulthood?  There’s  a  thrill  in 
feeding  a  baby  on  the  principles  taught 
by  the  College.” — Martha  Van  Rensse¬ 
laer.  State  leader  of  Home  Bureau. 

“Farmers  should  learn  to  work  co¬ 
operatively,  not  so  much  in  buying  a.s  in 
selling,  and  'the  lessons  oncie  learned 
should  be  extended  even  into  manufac¬ 
ture,  as,  for  example,  in  the  50-50  propo¬ 
sition  between  farmers  and  sugar  fac¬ 
tories  in  growing  sugar  beets  and  in  the 
making  of  them  into  sugar.  Both  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively  the  farmer  should 
be  an  optimist,  but  not  a  fool  optimist 
who  refuses  to  read  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall.” — Dean  Eugene  Davenport. 

“No  country  can  survive  when  a  man 
can  be  told  when  he  shall  work  and  when 
he  shall  not  work.  More  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  teaching  of  Christ’s  rules 
for  human  conduct  in  the  home  and  in  the 
schools  if  America  is  to  take  her  rightful 
place.  These  principles  must  be  carried 
into  business  if  we  wish  to  carry  on  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  a  nation.”— S.  J.  Lowell, 
Master  of  the  National  Grange. 

“A  group  of  Reds  is  trying  to  get  off 
the  books  the  Lusk  law  requiring  the  oath 
of  loyalty  from  teachers  of  our  future 
citizens,  while  good  Americans  sit  by  in¬ 
active.  What  harm  to  take  the  same  oath 
of  loyalty  our  executives  subscribe  to, 
and  to  take  it  10  times  a  day  if  neces¬ 
sary?  Those  who  are  not  willing  to  take 
it  should  -  go  back  to  the  country  they 
came  from.” — G.  W.  Beardsley,  editor  of 
the  Binghamton  Sun. 

“Is  there  any  reason  why  country  chil¬ 
dren  shall  not  make  regular  and  consist¬ 
ent  use  of  milk,  and  thus  correct  some  of 
the  conditions  of  malnourishment  that  are 
found  to  be  even  more  prevalent  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city  schools?” — 
Laura  Oauble,  head  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Nutrition  Bureau. 

“Farm  women  want  not  to  be  an  after¬ 
thought  in  the  program  of  farm  econom¬ 
ics.  They  want  their  aims  expressed 
through  organization,  they  want  nqw  and 
vital  experiences,  not  a  silly  and  unim¬ 
portant  part.  If  this  country  is  to  be 
saved  from  war  in  the  future,  it  will  be 
saved  by  women.  Men  are  given  to  think¬ 
ing  of  things  too  long.  A  farm  woman 
needs  and  wants  to  be  taught  all  about 
the  biology  and  physiology  of  motherhood. 
They  want  to  get  under  the  superficial- 
ties  of  life  and  to  know  the  physiology  of 
child  rearing.  The  want  to  be  saved 
from  needless  agony,  anxiety  or  absolute 
wreck,  and  they  know  that  just  a  little 
knowledge  will  do  it.  If  the  doctors  and 
the  nurses  of  the  State  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  do  not  put  this  over,  they  miss  a 
big  opportunity  for  service.  E'.  C.  Lin- 
deman,  executive  secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Country  Life  Association. 

“Be  intelligent  enough,  be  public- 
spirited  enough  to  let  the  railroads  alone 
for  awhile,  and  give  them  a  chance  to 
build  up  an  adequate  service  again.” — 
R.  S.  Binkerd.  commission  on  public  re¬ 
lations  for  Eastern  railroads.  m.  g.  f. 


The  Greatest  Event  in  Tractor  History 


Let  Us  Send  You  This  New  Book  Telling  About  It— Copy  Sent  FREE 


NEW  models,  many  new  improve¬ 
ments  and  refinements,  greater 
power  and  more  economy. 

The  New  Improved  Avery  Line  is  really 
a  sensation.  Every  one  interested  in 
better  farming  methods  and  greater 
profits  should  read  about  it  in  this  book. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  tractor 
farming  have  so  many  new  improvements 
and  desirable  features  been  developed  in 
one  line.  Especially  will  you  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  newAvery  15-30  H.  P.  3-plow 
wheel  tractor — the  only  tractor  with  a 
two  bearing  era  nkshaft  and  two  gear  con¬ 
tact  drawbar  transmission.  The  Im¬ 
proved  Avery  20-35  H.  P.  Tractor,  the 
lowest  priced  medium  size  tractor  built. 
You  will  also  want  to  see  the  Avery 
Track-Runner  with  roller-bearing  tracks. 
You  will  find  all  these  in  this  book,  and  in  ad¬ 


dition  tractors  in  sizes  for  any  kind  of  farm 
work,  threshing,  special  road-building  tractors. 
Avery  Road-Razers  for  keeping  un  paved 
roads  and  streets  smooth  n  summer  and  open 
in  winter,  grain  saving  threshers  in  all  sizes, 
motor  cultivators,  skid  motors,  and  a  full  line  of 
tractor  plows,  tillage  tools  and  other  drawbar 
and  belt  machinery. 

Write  apd  get  the  latest  prices  on  Avery  trac¬ 
tors  which  now  give  you  more  iiorse  power  per 
dollar  than  ever  before  offered.  Send  for  this  book 
today  and  get  a  new  vision  of  power  farming 
possibilities  on  your  farm  witli  new  and  better 
machines  at  remarkably  low  prices. 


AVERY  CO..  1201  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


New  U.  S.  Army  Canvas 
Paulins,  heavy  duck 
sizes  on  request.  Per  X/* 

square  foot,  at . v/V- 

New  U.  S.  Army 
Laundry  or 
Barrack  Bags,  at 

New  IT.  S.  Army 
McClellan  artil¬ 
lery  saddles,  at . . 


EXCEPTIONAL  OFFER 

IN  U.  S.  ARMY  SUPPLIES 

New  U.  S.  Army  Currycomb,  solid  back,  -J  A 
six  bars  with  hoof  cleaner  attached  I 
and  four-rivet  canvas  hnndstrap  at. .  .  1 

New  IT.  S.  Army  Olive  Drab 
Wool  long  pants,  ri  a 
sizes  thirty-two 


50c 
‘8.50 


to  thirty-six,  at 

New  U.  S.  Army 
Bed  Sacks  or  Mat¬ 
tress  Covers,  at. . , 

New  Blaeksnake 
Whips, 

at . 


*1.00 

*2.00 


New  IT.  S.  Army  “Herbert”’  horse  brush,  a  high  class,  flexible  leather 
block  brush.  line  quality  black  bristles,  oval  shape,  flat  p* 

face,  well  stitched  block,  leather  strap.  Will  adjust  to  Si|S» 

horses  body  with  pressure  of  hand.  Size  O^xD/,,  at .  Jilt 


New  U.  S.  Army  Olive  Drab  Wool 
Coats,  sizes  thirty-six  a/v  dm 
to  forty-two,  *P^  Cfl 


at 


New  Olive  Drab  Wool  Genuine  Army 
Blankets,  size  about  pm 

<14x88,  weight  four  to  'P 
five  lbs.,  at .  xf  •  t  xf 


New  shoddy  Blankets,  size  about  64x88,  weight  four  to 
five  lbs.,  good  to  cover  horses  or  cattle. 

At  . 


*1.25 


New  U.  'S.  Army,  one  to  two-ton,  two-wheel,  extra  long  Trailers 

complete  with  body,  knocked  down,  and  crated  ready  for  ship-  1  Cf| 

ment.  Each  crate  contains  two  trailers.  Per  trailer. .  Adt/ 

All  goods  guaranteed  as  represented, 
or  money  refunded. 

Shipped  prepaid  on  receipt  of  cash, 
check  or  money  order. 

M.  GROBER 

594  Broadway,  New  York  City 


REUAL  DORCAS  COCKERELS — 2  fine  April  hatched  birds  from 
eggs  of  John  P.  Martin's  he-r  Tb-ga]  Dorcas  mating 
*15  each.  Mr*.  NELSON  F.  LASHER,  Caljkill,  N.  R.  F.  0.  No.  I. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Eggs(Marcy) 

S2  50  perli.  Limited  Supply.  Order  now  for  Sir  Ing 
delivery.  ALLAN  WARRERN.  Old  Parsonage,  Center  Morleho,  N.Y 


Colored  Muecovey,  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner 
Ducks,  some  laying.  C.  J.  SHELMIDINE.  Lorroine,  New  York 


Pekin  Ducks 


and  DRAKES.  $3.50.  Trio,  $10  per  trio 
GEO  WILLIAMSON.  Flanders.  N.  J. 


SPECKLED  SUSSEX 

Excellent  breeding  stock  from  exhibition  matings. $8  to 
$6.  Hatching  eggs  at  reasonable  price'-.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  DOHERTY  HODGDOM  TER. .Wet!  Porkuri.Mois, 


Choice  Black  Minorcas 

Hatching  Kffgs  and  Cockerels 
WM.  H.  WINEGARD  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 
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Good 

Chicks 

FROM 

TOMS  RIVER 
New  Jersey 


from  eggs  laid  by  mature  hens  mated  to 
sons  of  200-egg  layers  or  better.  Eggs 
from  the  flocks  of  expert  business  poultrymen 
produce  chicks  that  will  make  profits  for 
you.  High  in  quality,  reasonable  in  price. 
Order  your  chicks  no'iu  for  early-laying,  profit¬ 
paying  summer  and  fall  pullets. 


Write  for  Illustrated  folder 


Authorized  Breeder’s  Association 

Wm.  Johnstone.  Mgr. 

Box  F  Toms  River  New  Jersey 


PRODUCTION-BRED  BREEDING  STOCK,  HATCHING  EGGS  AND 
BABY  CHICKS  FROM  PRODUCTION-BRED  STOCK. 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  interesting  article  by  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  of  Cornell 
University.  Tells  about  the  Association.  Contains  list  of  254  members  and  breeders 

of  nine  varieties  of  poultry. 

Address:  CLARA  W.  HASTINGS,  Secretary,  N.  Main  St.,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm 


Stock— Eggs— Chicks.  Breeders  of  American  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Won 
special  prizes  at  New  York  State  Fair  for  best  farm  flock  in  show.  Circular  free. 

ROY  S. 


special  prizes 

Ballston  Spa 


RIDER,  Prop. 
Box  4 


New  York 


HOME-MADE  BROODER  RAISES 

FINE  BUNCH  OF  CHICKENS 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Mason,  Sonora,  Ivy.,  has 
been  using  two  home-made  brooders, 
built  according  to  plans  supplied  with 
every  Putnam  Brooder  Heater. 

She  writes:  ‘Tut  off  80  chicks  in  the  two. 
They  are  now  (April  4th)  three  weeks  old  and 
have  only  lost  two.  They  are  the  finest  bunch 
of  chicks  I  ever  raised.” 

Full  directions  for  building  the  Home-Made 
Brooder  accompany  every  Putnam  Brooder 
Heater.  So  simple  a  14-year-old  boy  can  do  the 
work  in  an  evening.  Your  dealer  has  or  can 
get  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater.  If  he  will  not 
supply  you  send  check  or  money  order  for  $4.7o 
to  the  manufacturer,  I.  Putnam,  Route  264-K, 
Elmira,  N.  T.,  and  one  will  be  promptly  mailed 
to  vou  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Read  the  advertisement  on 
page  372. — Adv. 


EVERLAY 


BROWN 

_  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay- 
Bi*r  white  egga.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egsr  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chira^o.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Egg s,  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland.  Ind. 


LESHER’SK  Wyckoff  Strain 

CHICKS— The  Profitable  Kind 

1*18  per  100,  postpaid.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  That  Grow 

strong,  vigorous.  Catalogue.  Price  list  on  request. 

J.  W.  BROWN  251  E.  3rd  St.  Ashland,  Ohio 

BABY  CHICKS  toSt” 

strain.  Send  for  price  list.  E.  HITCH,  Prop., 
Boxwood  Poultry  Farm  Laurel,  Delaware 


GOOD  PLACE  FOB  GOOD  CHICKS 

Big  and  Sturdy  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE*,  S  C.  REDS,  DUCKS.  New  catalog 
ready.  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

300,000  CHICKS  FOR  1923 

Best  breeds,  lowest  prices.  Fine  catalogue  free— our  13th 

year.  The  Keystone  Hatchery  ICIchfleld,  1  a. 

15,000  Ready  Made  Baby  Chicks  varieties.  Priced 

to  sell.  Circular  free.  ROYAL  FARMS  Bergey,  Pa. 

CU*  1-11  cents  and  up  .Reds.  Wyandottes,  Rocks.  Leg- 
LfilCKS  horns  and  mixed.  Bank  reference.  Send  for  cir- 
■ular.  THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY, 0.  H.  Khremeller  ltlehfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S,  C  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Broilers, 
lie  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

c  II  I  C  K  S 

a  C.  BUFF  AND  WHITE  LIGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS 
AND  WHITE,  REDS,  BLACK  MINORCAS,  BUFF  ORPINO- 

TONS.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

CLOYD  NIEMOND  Box  5  McAlistervilla,  Pa. 


SPENCER’S  BIG  4  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  From  Hogan  Tested.  Bred  to  Lay.  Stock  on 
free  range.  Circular  free.  Spencer  Poultry 
Farms  &  Hatchery,  Box  766,  Spencer,  Ohio 


r 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
iniknowingjust  howthe  account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St..  New  York 


TOCKTON 


Our  Mammoth  Incubators  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  these  pure- bred  Baby  Chicks 
at  the  rate  of  25,000  a  week,  enabling 
us  to  make  very  low  prices  for  such 
tine  stock.  We  pack  these  husky, 
healthy  Chicks  in  strong,  light,  ven¬ 
tilated  crates,  prepay  the  parcel  post 
and 

GUARANTEE  SAFE  ARRIVAL 

All  loading  breeds,  strictly  pure-bred  and  uniform  in 
quality.  From  selected  heavy-laying  stock  on  free  range. 
Reserve  your  shipping  date  at  once;  Stockton  early- 
hatched  Chicks  will  lay  throughout  the  fall  and  winter. 
Write  for  fret  Catalog  and  Price  Liet 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  Y  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


CHI 


HIHPHTOKI 


Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 
Originators  of  Day-Old  Chick  Business 

We  have  been  shipping  chicks  since  1906  and  hare 
had  experience  enough  to  know  how.  We  also  have 
a  reputation  to  maintain. 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Rock* 
— S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes. 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want,  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 


W000™«Ds 


Quality  First 
Baby 
Chicks 


Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  from  breeders 
chosen  for  color,  laying  qualities,  size  and 
thrift.  We  know  you  will  like  our  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  W. 
Wyandottes.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS,  Box  184.  Lambertrill*.  N.  J. 


33  A  B  Y  C  HICKS 

from  eood.  selected,  heavy-laying  flocks  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixed.  100*  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Circular  Free. 

Wm.  Nace  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


from  pure-bred,  selected-heavy 
laying,  free-ranged  hens.  Pre 
paid  parcel  post.  100  percent 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular  and 
price  list  on  request.  Get  it. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 

Ottsville.  Pennsylvania 


BABY  CHICKS,^ 

this  ad.  Broilers,  $10—100.  8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $12; 

Rocks,  $1S;  R.  T.  Reds,  $1$.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  De¬ 
livered  free.  FAIKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  I.  Millerstonn,  Pa. 


8.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White,  Brown,  and  Black  Leg¬ 
horns,  Mixed  Chicks,  11c  and  up,  100#  delivery  guaran 
teed.  Not  a  new  beginner.  J.  W.  KIRK,  Sox  50, McAlisterville, Ps 


BREEDERS  CHICKS  EGGS 

W.  Wyandottss,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  O.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  285,  Riverdale,  N,  J. 


DAY-OLD 

CHICKS 


Sf*  R.  I.  REDS 

»  V.  w.  LEGHORNS 

FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

BRED  FOR  VITALITY  S  EGGS 

ALSO  HATCHING  EGGS 
HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  624  Main  St,  Toms  River.  N.  J 


THE  VINEYARD  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Strain 

Day-old  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  for  sale.  Breeding 
Fens  selected  from  Pedigreed  Tom  Barron'sHighEgg  Pro¬ 
ducing  Stock.  Ysl.  Rs.  i?J  Mstueitsn.  VISITORS  ARE  WELCOMED. 
VINEYARD  POULTRY  FARM,  Ise, Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  R.D.1 


Chicks  *,lteres^nff  anc*  profitable.  _  Catalog 


Baby  auhui  VS  mailed  on  request.  Ready  .Tan.  11th. 
R.  R.  HUMMER  G..  FWEP  "TT'Vxs.  V.  T.  R.  No.  I 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  Novem  -er  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  February  6,  1923: 


BARRED  ROCK 8 

Purdue  University,  Ind .  . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  .... 

Lewis  Ifarms,  R  I . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Morris  K.  Bride,  Conn....  . 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

E,  C.  Foreman,  Mich . 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . . . 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard,  Del . 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . 

H.  K,  Dennison  Mich . 

Warren  D.  McCann,  Conn . 

W.  J,  Arenholx,  N.Y . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  I . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Baroer.  Mass . 

H.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J . 

WHITE3WYANDOTTE8 


Laudy  Anderson,  England . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Frank  E.  Nash,  Mass . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I  . 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.Y . 

F.  L.  Meiland,  Ky . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunuyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott,  III . . . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Miller  Bros.,  Conn . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn... . . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass. . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Harriet  F.  Lawton,  Mass... . 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  I . 

Fernside  B  arm,  Mass . 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson.  Mass . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass  — . 

Alton  Farm,  Vt . . . 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H.  . 

H.  M.  Penley,  Maine  . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Hall  Farm,  Vt . 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

WHITE. LEGHORN3 


Roy  H.  Waite,  Md. . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash.. . 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  IN.  J.... 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  B'arm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Vt . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn.  . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt. 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen,  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I..... . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigemauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

D.  B.  Wails,  Cal . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  J . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stonghton,  Conn  . 

Geijf^e  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 


Total 


Total 

45 

370 

42 

352 

25 

285 

26 

301 

38 

362 

31 

292 

41 

455 

23 

100 

35 

336 

36 

277 

30 

301 

32 

215 

n; 

164 

29 

227 

28 

334 

17 

254 

IS 

51 

8 

IS 

51 

221 

24 

164 

43 

357 

52 

454 

34 

219 

39 

379 

41 

294 

40 

34T 

41 

540 

42 

489 

26 

284 

42 

595 

36 

164 

21 
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44 

556 

38 

463 

42 

421 

37 

357 

27 

259 

15 

118 

35 

267 

17 

137 

29 

312 

43 

387 

27 

192 

37 

185 

27 

334 

37 

484 

28 

232 

36 

442 

27 

357 

38 

268 

46 

553 

38 

297 

33 

383 

33 

192 

38 

307 

28 

378 

46 

390 

46 

481 

26 
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33 

330 

40 

556 

32 

464 

34 

302 

26 

513 

37 

319 

35 

418 

31 

397 

27 

489 

36 

367 

23 

392 

30 

415 

43 

368 

36 

411 

36 

390 

25 

300 

53 

473 

30 

311 

28 

283 

13 

449 

44 

512 

31 

432 

25 

353 

5 

178 

31 

305 

27 

415 

28 

413 

27 

261 

32 

358 

36 

469 

32 

436 

18 

101 

51 

479 

33 

367 

25 

412 

34 

373 

39 

329 

42 

354 

36 

365 

36 

236 

40 

411 

3265 

34115 

Temperature  for  Incubator 

What  temperature  does  an  oil  incubator 
require  for  hatching?  W.  G. 

Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

The  temperature  at  which  au  incubator 
should  run  depends  much  upon  the  par¬ 
ticular  machine,  for  each  maker  has  pre¬ 
sumably  determined  at  what  point  the 
thermometer  should  stand  in  his  machine 
to  keep  the  eggs  at  the  desired  tempera¬ 
ture.  You  should  get  the  directions  in 
this  matter  from  the  maker  of  your  ma¬ 
chine,  and  then  follow  them.  Without 
such  directions,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
operating  temperature  should  be  prac¬ 
tically  103  throughout  the  hatch.  It 
may  run  a  half  degree  lower  than  this 
forthe  first  week,  and  perhaps  to  advan¬ 
tage,  but  should  be  held  at  103  for  the 
remainder  of  the  time.  These  directions 
apply  to  thermometers  held  or  hung 
slightly  above  the  eggs.  Thermometers 
having  their  bulbs  in  contact  with  the 
eggs,  and  consequently  lower  down  in  the 
egg  chamber,  may  be  kept  a  half-degree, 
or  even  more,  lower.  As  heat  rises  in  the 
egg  chamber,  as  elsewhere,  the  higher  the 
position  of  the  thermometer,  the  higher 
it  registers,  the  temperature  of  the  eggs 
upon  the  trays  being  the  same.  Eggs  will 
hatch  with  thermometers  varying  from 
101  to  105.  but  these  extremes  should  not 
be  permitted.  M.  b.  d. 


Quality  chicks  at 
utility  prices 

Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Lively 
Chicks  for  1923  are  even 
better  than  last  year.  Our 
farm-raised  laying  flocks  are 
headed  by  cockerels  direct 
from  America’s  greatest 
variety  specialists. 

These  chicks  at  utility  prices 
have  the  quality  you  would 
get  from  a  fancier.  Their 
breeding  is  planned  to  build 
up  profitable  egg  and  meat 
producing  flocks. 

We  guarantee  100%  delivery, 
safe  and  sound.  Any  losses  in 
the  mail  will  be  replaced  or 
money  refunded. 

Kerr’s  Chick  Book  describes 
how  these  sturdy,  lively  chicks 
are  bred,  and  gives  expert  in¬ 
formation  about  varieties. 

Interesting  prices  are  being 
quoted.  Write  to-day  for 
your  Chick  Book. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ann.) 
Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


/ 


LORD  FARMS 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Quality  chicks  cost  a  little  more  than  the 
run  of  common  hatchery  chicks,  but  they 
are  the  cheapest  chicks  on  the  market 
today.  It’s  what  they  do  for  you  next 
season  that  counts,  not  what  the  chicks  cost 
you  now.  BE  WISE  and  invest  rightly 
NOW  for  big  yields  of  high-priced  eggs 
NEXT  WINTER. 

PRICES  FOR  1923 

Our  Famous  Grade  A  Chicks,  if  shipped 
before  May  14,  will  cost  you: 

For  25-49  Chicks . gOe 

For  50-99  Chicks . *9c 

For  100-499  Chicks . HHo 

For  500-999  Chicks . 27k,c 

For  1000  Chicks  or  More  87c 
Grade  B  Chicks  are  3  cents  cheaper,  each- 
Send  for  Our  80-Page  Catalogue 

LORD  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN, MASS. 
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I  VITAL  HATCH"  I 

I  Baby  Chicks] 

Produced  From 

Thoroughbred  Flocks 

|  Kept  on  Unrestricted  Farm  Range 

Bred  For 

Constitutional  Vigor  and 
Heavy  Egg  Production 

All  Leading  and  Popular  Varieties 

Also  Eggs  For  Hatching  | 

i  Send  For  Price  List  i 

5  E 

Book  Your  Order  Early 

|  15®  J.  Bolgiano  Seed  Co.  I 

|  EVERYTHING  for  the  POULTRYMAN  | 

Pratt  and  Light  Sts. 

=  Address  Dept.  120.  Baltimore,  Md.  | 
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BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Big  husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free 
range  stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free. 
Fourteen  years  hatching  experience.  Full 
count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS 

CHICKS  of  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  and  Mixed 

1004  guar.  Circular  Free.  B.  W.  AMEY.  Coculamu*.  Pi. 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Growing  Red  Raspberrres 


Part  I 

An  Important  Crop. — While  not  so 
widely  grown  as  strawberries  or  black 
raspberries,  I  believe  the  red  raspberry 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  bram¬ 
bles.  I  am  considering  now7,  of  course, 
only  berries  of  prime  condition  and  qual¬ 
ity.  It  is  a  fact  that  because  of  the 
greater  skill  necessary  and  the  greater 
drawbacks  by  way  of  insects  and  diseases 
encountered,  a  greater  percentage  of 
small  size,  poor  quality  red  raspberries 
has  been  produced  than  of  any  other  kind 
of  berry  grown.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  last  few7  years,  when  the  raspberry 
beetle  and  raspberry  mosaic  have  demor¬ 
alized  the  red-raspberry  growing  industry 
in  the  Lower  Hudson  River  Valley,  a 
section  w7here  the  largest  amount  of  high- 
quality  red  berries  was  produced  and 
where  it  was  considered  their  greatest  in¬ 
dustry.  This  section  was  made  so  beau¬ 
tiful  by  these  red  berry  plantings  that  a 
trip  through  it  was  indelibly  stamped 
upon  the  memory.  Raspberry  mosaic  is 
distributed  over  the  entire  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  attacks  wild  and  culti¬ 
vated,  red  and  purple  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries  and  may  eventually  spread  to  all 
brambles.  This  is  a  dark  picture,  the 
seriousness  of  which  has  appealed  to  our 
experiment  station.  During  the  past  year 
Dr.  Rankin,  who  had  already  made  a 
study  of  the  disease  in  Canada,  wras  called 
here  to  take  up  the  work.  While  admit¬ 
ting  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  he 
has  a  vei'y  hopeful  view  of  the  future.  1 
am  hoping  Dr.  Rankin  will  soon  feel  the 
development  of  his  plan  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  a  reassuring  statement  to  the  berry 
growers  of  the  State.  Being  a  red  berry 
grower  myself,  and  expecting  to  stick  to 
it,  I  cannot  say  I  approve  any  plan  which 
would  mean  giving  up.  I  cannot  feel  that 
the  Almighty  will  ever  allow  to  perish 
from  the  earth  so  wonderful  a  creation 
of  his  as  the  red  raspberry.  I  rather  ex¬ 
port  Him  to  endow  some  of  us  mortals 
with  sufficient  wisdom  to  overcome  this 
problem. 

Soil.  —  Although  red  raspberries  do 
fairly  Avell  on  many  soils,  and  in  many 
locations,  they  will  do  best  on  the  lighter, 
warmer,  well-drained  soils.  This  should 
not  be  taken  to  mean  they  will  not  be 
satisfactory  on  clay  soils.  They  can 
never  be  fully  satisfactory  on  wet,  heavy 
soils. 

Varieties. — There  are  a  number  of 
newer  and  more  desirable  varieties  re¬ 
cently  introduced,  many  of  which  have 
started  out  with  groat  promise  only  to  be 
soon  discarded  and  condemned  by  many 
growers.  I  believe  the  different  perform¬ 
ance  in  most  cases  due  to  disease  getting 
into  the  planting.  In  considering  varie¬ 
ties,  I  am  talking  about  healthy  plants  of 
each  variety  as  I  know  them  to  grow  and 
perform  when  healthy7.  The  Marlboro 
was,  when  first  introduced,  a  wonderful 
berry  for  its  time.  It  was,  however,  al¬ 
most  entirely  displaced  a  few  years  ago 
by  Perfection  and  later  Empire,  both  im¬ 
provements  on  Marlboro.  Later  these 
would,  under  normal  conditions,  probably 
have  been  partially,  if  not  entirely,  re¬ 
placed  by  June  and  Ontario,  because  just 
as  strong  or  stronger  in  growth,  as  pro¬ 
lific,  of  much  larger  size,  better  in  quality 
and  of  longer  picking  season.  All  these 
varieties  suffered  severely  soon  after  the 
last  three  were  introduced.  There  are 
also  the  Ruby,  King,  Marldon  and  some 
others,  none  of  which  ever  attained  much 
prominence  because  of  undesirable  color 
or  other  defect,  though  all  are  good  in 
some  respects. 

The  Later  Varieties. — The  Cuthbert 
was  for  many  years  the  standard  of  per¬ 
fection  in  a  later  berry,  and  is  still  so 
considered  by  many.  There  is  no  doubt 
today,  however,  that  two  varieties  at  least 
far  surpass  it,  Herbert  and  Donboro,  in 
healthy  production,  quality  ami  size.  The 
Herbert  is  a  little  soft  and  will  not  stand 
long  shipment.  The  Danboro,  while  one 
of  the  largest  aud  best  quality  berries 
grown,  is  also  one  of  the  best  shippers 
something  rarely  found  in  a  berry.  Our 
station  is  just  now  sending  out  three  new 
seedlings  for  trial,  one  half-blood  Cuthbert 
of  great  promise,  also  one  from  Minne¬ 
sota.  Beside  these  are  some  everbearing 
varieties,  of  which  Ranere  is  best  known, 
and  none  of  sufficient  commercial  promise 
in  New  York  State  hardly  to  merit  men¬ 
tion. 

Plants.- — Red  raspberries  are  propa¬ 
gated  from  suckers,  designated  as  soft  or 
hard  woods.  Suckers  soring  up  from  de¬ 
veloping  buds  along  underground  runners, 
and  differ  from  blackberry  suckers  in  that 
as  soon  as  the  sucker  pushes  through  it 
starts  development  of  a  perfect  root  sys¬ 
tem  of  its  own,  and  is  soon  feeding  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  parent  plant.  Probably 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  all  plants 
set  are  soft  woods,  i.  e.,  plants  taken  up 
as  soon  as  they  have  developed  sufficient 
root  system  to  sustain  them,  generally 
from  10  to  20  in.  high.  For  best  success 
with  soft  wood  plants  soil  should  bo  well 
prepared  and  transplanting  done  during 
a  wet  time.  A  hard  wood  plant  is  a  sucker 
rhat  has  been  allowed  to  remain,  reached 
full  development,  ripened  and  dropped  its 
leaves.  Many  times  light  plants  do  best. 
Th®re  is  always  danger,  however,  that 
light  plants  are  due  to  disease,  rather  than 
late  thick  stand.  The  principal  advan¬ 


tages  of  soft  woods  are  that,  you  can 
detect  signs  of  disease  on  the  foliage  and 
to  some  extent  avoid  it,  and  get  more 
fruit  the  first  season  after  planting.  Of 
hard  woods,  you  can  set  more  rapidly  and 
with  less  care,  and  generally  much  less 
expense,  and  any  time  before  ground 
freezes. 

Soil  Preparation.  —  Soil  preparation 
for  soft  wood  plants  must  be  most  thor¬ 
ough,  with  an  abundance  of  immediately 
available  plant  food.  With  hard  woods 
there  should  be  plenty  of  plant  food.  As 
to  preparation,  with  me  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle.  I  have  planted  in  an  old  strawberry 
bed.  My-  method  is  to  throw  open  a  dead 
furrow  at  proper  intervals,  laj7  out  plants 
at  a  distance  I  want  to  plant,  get  in  fur¬ 
row,  pick  up  each  plant  as  I  walk  along, 
place  iu  center  of  furrow,  kick  in  some 
dirt  with  each  foot  and  step  on  it  and 
pass  on.  I  then  take  a  good-sized  one- 
horse  plow,  and  plow  three  times  around 
each  row.  I  cut  each  plant  to  about  18 
in.  and  cover,  if  possible,  the  plowed 
space  with  a  good  coat  of  stable  manure. 

Distances  op  Planting.— -The  dis¬ 
tance  of  planting,  especially  between 
rows,  must  depend  to  some  extent  on  the 
method  of  training  and  cultivation  to  he 
followed.  In  the  Lower  Hudson  Valley 
the  hill  system  is  used  to  a  great  extent, 
though  giving  way  somewhat  to  stake  and 


wire.  Where  the  hill  method  is  followed 
plants  are  set  mostly  5x5  ft.,  each  staked 
with  a  single  stake,  with  from  three  to  as 
high  as  eight  canes  tied  to  it  each  year, 
and  cultivated  both  ways.  This  is  varied, 
some  trying  to  crowd  as  close  as  4x4  ft., 
while  many  of  the  best  growers  use  6  ft. 
or  more  each  way.  The  finest  piece  I 
ever  saw  was  a  patch  of  red  berries  in 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  planted  5x5  ft., 
averaging  nearly  eight  canes  to  the  hill, 
nearly  8  ft.  in  height  and  3  ft.  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  each  hill  appearing  almost  a 
solid  mound  of  berries  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  about  ready  to  be  picked.  Those 
were  Perfections  and  merited  the  name. 
I  believe  the  trend  is  toward  posts  and 
wire,  and  one-way  cultivation.  If  closely 
tied  and  well  eared  for,  one  may  get  good 
results  with  as  little  as  5  ft.  between 
rows.  Some,  however,  again  use  as  much 
as  8  ft.  between  rows  for  cultivation.  In 
other  parts  of  New  York  State  no  attempt 
at  tying  is  made;  they  grow  them  in 
rather  wide  hedges,  cultivating  between. 
From  tiiat  it  is  only  a  step  to  the  method 
followed  in  some  parts  of  the  Alps  and 
Helderburg  Mountains,  where  they  clear 
a  piece  of  ground,  manure  it,  plant  it, 
generally  to  Cuthbert  red  berry  plants, 
and  do  nothing  further  except  cut  out  old 
canes  and  pick  the  berries,  the  number 
and  size  of  which  is  sometimes  unbeliev¬ 
able.  In  any  kind  of  hedge,  whether  tied 
or  not,  the  distance  in  the  row  of  plant¬ 
ing  is  purely  one  of  choice;  some  prefer 
one  or  two  canes  every  foot  or  so,  others 
three  to  five  every  3  to  4  ft.  We  prefer 
posts  at  about  20  ft.,  and  three  wires 
with  two  canes  every  12  to  18  in.  This 
requires  a  maximum  of  expense  and  labor. 
I  like,  however,  to  aim  at  the  best. 

WILLIAM  HOTALING. 


Why  Does  the  J.  H.  Hale  Bear  Uncer¬ 
tainly? 

The  J.  H.  Hale  peach  is  still  a  storm 
of  controversy.  That  it  ships  better  than 
Elberta  is  commonly  accepted,  and  that 
it  is  perhaps  slightly  better  in  quality  is 
usually  maintained.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  recognized  that  the  tree  is  less  vigor¬ 
ous  than  Elberta,  tends  to  produce  too 


many  buds,  and  must  consequently  be 
thinned.  Moreover,  it  has  appeared  vari¬ 
able  in  different  localities,  producing  well 
in  some  orchards  and  poorly  in  others. 
At  a  recent  horticultural  gathering  this 
fact  was  emphasized  in  a  very  pointed 
manner  when  one  grower  from  the  floor 
of  the  assembly  asked  another  who  had 
stated  some  of  the  good  points  of  the  J. 
H.  Hale  peach,  “Yes,  but  do  you  ever 
get  any  fruit?”  The  reply  was  iu  the 
affirmative,  yet  the  questioner  shook  his 
head  in  a  puzzled  way.  That  is  the 
question  that  has  puzzled  many,  and  it 
is  to  Prof.  C.  II.  Connors  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
that  we  are  indebted  for  a  plausible  ex¬ 
planation. 

Prof.  Connors  has  found  that  there  is 
self-sterility  in  peaches,  just  as  we  know 
there  is  among  pears,  only  in  a  lesser 
degree.  It  has  always  been  thought  that 
peaches  were  self-fertile,  and  Prof.  Con¬ 
nors  shows  the  reason  for  this  belief, 
which  lies  in  the  fact  that  out  of  some 
hundred  commercial  varieties  examined, 
the  J.  H.  Hale  alone  evidences  the  poor 
pollen  development  found  in  that  variety. 
Upon  examination  it  was  noticed  that  the 
anthers  of  the  J.  II.  Hale  are  pale  in 
color,  and  that  they  bear  little  or  no  pol¬ 
len.  Trees  inclosed  in  tents  have  pro¬ 
duced  but  5  per  cent  normal  fruit. 

Noav  it  is  a  characteristic  of  this  va¬ 
riety  frequently  to  sot  a  number  of  so- 
called  “buttons.”  that  is,  small  fruits  that 
develop  normally  for  four  or  five  weeks 
after  blossoming  and  are  then  retarded 
in  growth.  They  ripen  somewhat  later 
than  the  normal  fruits,  are  usually  somo- 


Avhat  flattened  and  lacking  in  flavor,  and 
the  kernel  is  generally  abortive.  The  evi¬ 
dence  seems  to  point  to  rlie  fact  that  the 
J.  H.  Hale  produces  either  little  or  else 
defective  pollen  which  fails  properly  to 
fertilize  the  ovary. 

The  outcome  of  it  all  will  doubtless  be 
the  same  recommendations  as  are  now 
made  for  apples  and  pears,  namely,  the 
interplanting  of  varieties  to  act  as  pollen- 
izers.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  have 
had  experiences  that  Avill  uphold  or  dis¬ 
prove  this  explanation,  or  possibly  they 
have  other  explanations  to  make.  We 
should  like  to  hear  from  them.  H.  B.  T. 


Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri 

Paraavax  for  Grafting. — In  what 
grafting  I  do  I  hoav  use  parawax  instead 
of  standard  grafting  Avax.  I  prefer  the 
former  because  it  is  cheaper,  and  because 
it  takes  only  a  moment  louger  to  coat  the 
whole  scion  with  this  water  and  airproof 
covering,  which  surely  is  an  advantage, 
as  it  prevents  any  drying  out  of  the 
scion.  At  least  the  results  have  been 
wholly  satisfactory.  I  apply  it  with  a 
small  brush  Avhile  quite  hot.  I  melt  it 
in  a  small  can  and  set  can  (Avhen  weather 
is  cold)  on  a  hot  brick  in  the  bottom  of 
a  bucket.  On  the  recommendation  of  E. 
A.  Riehl  of  Illinois  I  tried  grafting  by 
cutting  off  stock,  splitting  down  the  hark 
at  one  side  and  inserting  scion  after  the 
manner  of  a  bud,  after  shaving  down  one 
side.  This  method  is  a  very  easy  aud 
quick  one,  and  was  found  successful. 
My  greatest  difficulty  with  apple  and 
pear  grafts  was  from  blight.  Scarcely 
one  was  exempt.  Some  would  die  part 
Avay  and  some  all  the  way  back  to  the 
stock.  It  seemed  certain  that  this  blight 
was  due  to  the  aphis,  which  would  al- 
Ava.vs  be  present  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
curl  the  tender  leaves  at  the  tip  of  the 
growing  scion.  I  thought  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  rout  these  enemies  with 
Black  Leaf  40,  sprayed  at  close  range 
from  an  atomizer,  but  strange  to  say, 
I  did  not  find  it  very  effective.  Prob¬ 
ably  my  mistake  Avas  in  not  applying  this 
spray  earlier  as  a  preventive  before  the 
aphides  had  entrenched.  After  midsum¬ 
mer  the  aphides  retired,  the  blight  ceased 
and  the  grafts  still  had  time  to  make  a 
fine  groAvth  before  Winter. 


Apple  Notes. — Another  season  eon- 
firms  the  fact  that  the  Stayman  apple  is 
regularly  subject  to  cracking  to  a  very 
injurious  extent.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
here  is  probably  responsible.  This  apple 
does  not  acquire  a  good  color  until  very 
late,  along  in  October,  a  month  or  more 
after  other  kinds  have  been  picked  and 
stored.  Then  many  specimens  Avill  dye 
themselves  as  deep  a  ml  as  the  Winesap, 
its  parent.  The  surest  apple  always  to 
Color  a  beautiful  brilliant  red  by  the  first 
of  September  is  King  David,  and  no 
apple  in  my  collection  has  less  faults. 
It  excels  Winesap  in  sureness  of  yield, 
productiveness  aud  high  color.  It  is 
smaller  than  Jonathan,  as  grown  here, 
approximates  more  closely  the  size 
ot  tV  inesap.  The  quality  is  very  good. 
Jonathan  is  productive  enough  to  please 
anyone,  and  its  apples  are  large  and 
highly  colored  when  they  get  the  sun¬ 
light,  but  they  begin  dropping  early. 
Senator  is  a  large,  liattish,  showy  apple 
with  yellow  specks  on  a  deep  red  ground, 
very  haudsome  and  early  enough  to  be 
called  a  Fall  apple;  but  it  Avill  take 
better  spraying  thau  Ave  have  ever  given 
it  to  keep  it  from  blotching  badly. 

Summer  Apples.— For  a  first  of  Au¬ 
gust  apple  that  is  very  large  and  of  a 
brilliant  dark  red,  in  fact,  by  far  the 
handsomest  of  Summer  apples,  there  was 
a  contest  on  last  season  botAveen  Wilson’s 
Red  June  and  San  Jacinto.  These 
varieties  resemble  in  size  and  color,  but 
there  are  several  points  of  distinct  dif- 
terence.  'Wilson’s  is  upright  in  growth, 
San  Jacinto  spreading.  The  latter  came 
iu  bearing  earlier,  bears  more  heavily, 
averages  large  in  fruit,  rots  less  and 
colors  more  evenly.  Numerous  specimens 
of  its  fruit  would  measure  11  inches  in 
circumference;  some  more  thau  this. 
They  arc  rounder  thau  Wilson’s,  which 
is  of  the  “sheep-nose”  type.  Occasionally 
a  San  Jacinto  would  he  found  that  would 
pass  for  Wilson’s.  The  Avorst  fault  of 
Wilson’s  was  the  rot  which  affected 
many  of  its  fruits.  But  these  two  varie¬ 
ties  should  be  great  money-makers.  The 
Italian  fruit  venders  “fell”  for  them  at 
first  sight,  although  other  apples  were  a 
drug.  They  were  interested  immediately, 
i  really  think  these  Iavo  apples  deserve 
prominence  and  extensive  interest  among 
fruit  growers.  The  man  who  has  them 
to  sell  Avill  never  lack  buyers,  no  matter 
how  glutted  the  market.  No  fancy  cata¬ 
logue  picture  could  exaggerate  their 
beauty.  Jefferis  bore;  a  fair  crop  for  this 
variety  and  the  fruit  ran  large.  It  is  an 
attractive  apple  when  well  colored  with 
its  red  stripes,  but  it,  is  quality  in  which 
this  apple  is  particularly  strong.  It  is 
so  good  that  one  eating  calls  for  another, 
and  it  is  easy  to  gain  a  round  of  regular 
customers.  It  ripens  through  the  first 
part  of  August.  It  was  so  late  in  coming 
into  bearing  on  my  soil  that  I  should 
not  venture  to  recommend  it  to  others. 
It  was  recommended  to  me  by  the  late 
Prof.  Van  Deman  as  one  of  the  finest 
Summer  apples,  hut  it  was  12  years  be¬ 
fore  it  bore  a  fair  crop.  L,  r.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Experience  with  Alfalfa 

We  raise  Alfalfa  here  on  level  land 
with  a  hard,  sandy  clay  subsoil,  Avith  a 
Idack  loam  about  8  in.  on  top.  It  may 
take  a  little  longer  to  get  started,  but  avo 
get  good  crops  on  land  that,  according  to 
the  experiment  stations,  ought  not  to  raise 
it  at  all.  It  is  surprising  to  soo  the 
amount  of  hardship  it  Avill  stand  here. 
With  us  acid  rock  will  help  it  more  thau 
lime,  and  Avith  me  the  common  variety  is 
much  better  than  the  Grimm.  Last  year 
the  Grimm  Avas  cut  twice,  the  common 
three  times.  1  believe  if  I  were  to  sow 
Grimm  again  I  Avould  mix  it  with  the 
other.  We  get  perfect  seedings  with  10 
lbs.  of  the  best  seed!  that  can  bo  bought. 
We  cannot  economize  on  either  grass 
seed  or  poison,  but  have  the  best  of  both. 
On  my  fiat  land  it  will  last  a  great  deal 
longer  than  clover.  I  have  weighed  roots 
cut  off  with  the  pIoav  on  such  land  that 
weighed,  after  washing,  over  1  lb.  each. 

With  me  the  common  Alfalfa  seems  to 
improve  for  about  three  years.  I  do  not 
know  Ijoav  long  it  will  last,  as  I  have 
never  had  a  piece  worn  out  yet ;  but  the 
Grimm  will  not  last  that  Avay  here.  I 
was  the  first,  to  raise  Alfalfa  here,  and 
l  ave  been  raising  it  about  25  years.  On 
farms  Avhere  it  has  not  been  raised  they 
commence  by  putting  about  a  quart  of 
Alfalfa  seed  in  with  the  other  grass  seed 
until  they  get  the  land  so  that  they  risk 
Alfalfa.  I  have  raised  good  crops  on  a 
clay  loam  top  soil  10  in.,  hard,  sandy 
clay  subsoil  with  tlio  water  level  at.  2ft 
without  ditching.  It  is  a  strange  plant; 
you  cannot  tell  AA'here  it  will  grow  until 
you  try  it.  I  have  seen  it  growing  on 
hard  clay  knolls,  Avhere  it  seems  that 
nothing  would  grow.  If  other  conditions 
are  right,  it  seems  to  penetrate  almost 
any  subsoil.  r..  j.  c 

Memphis,  N.  Y. 


An  old  negro  from  the  Southern  rural 
districts  had  gone  to  the  city  seeking  em¬ 
ployment.  Every  Avhere  he  went  refer¬ 
ences  Avere  asked  for.  Finally  he  gave 
the  names  of  former  employers,  and  in 
due  time  returned  for  a  decision.  Some 
of  the  letters  were  read  to  him,  in  which 
he  AAras  praised  very  highly  and  his  Avork 
and  his  loyalty  greatly  lauded.  The  old 
man’s  eyes  opened  Avith  Avith  surprise  and 
pleasure  as  he  remarked  :  “Well  I  declair, 
if  I  had  ’a’  known  I  Avas  such  a  good 
niggah  as  dat.  T  sho  would  ’a’  got  mo’ 
pay.” — Everybody’s  Magazaine. 


The  apple  shown  here  is  a  bud  sport  of  Northern  Spy  found  by 
Isaac  C.  Rogers  of  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  Tlie  apple  shown  seems 
to  be  of  representative  size.  It  has  a  dark  red  color  and  fine  flavor 
— to  our  taste  superior  to  Northern  Spy.  The  apple  is  well  shaped 
and  handsome,  and  reached  us  by  mail  on  February  0  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  It  looks  like  a  real  acquisition. 
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DARBY’S  LEGHORNS 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

Winninf  pen  in  1921,  Vineland  Laying  Contest 

Third  pen  in  1922,  Vineland  Laying  Contest 

(204-egg  average) 

Second  hen  in  1922,  Vineland  Laying  Centest 

(266  egga) 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 
C.  T.  DARBY,  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


iw‘  HATCHING  EGGS 


CERTIFIED  S.  C 

LEGHORN  _ 

From  our  pens  of  400  yearling  aud.two-year-old  cer¬ 
tified  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hens,  mated  to 
certified  Cockerels,  we  offer  Hatching  Eggs  at  S3 
per  setting,  or  520  per  hundred.  We  also  have  about 
700  yearling  and  two-year-old  hens,  not  certified, 
mated  to  certified  Cockerels,  from  which  we  offer 
eggs  at  65  per  setting,  or  #7  per  hundred,  or  in  lots 
of  500  or  more  at  $•  per  hundred.  We  are  members 
of  the  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 
No  circular..  V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM,  L.  J.  WEED 
&  SON,  Props.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  V. 


EBERDALE  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Heary  Winter  Layers  of  Big  White  Eggs 

Bred  to  win  and  lay.  Won  nine  ribbona 
on  nine  entries  at  Philadelphia . 

Send  for  Pamphlet  on  Prices  »f  Eggs  and  Chicks 

C.  L.  EBERLE  -  Phoenixville,  P». 


Certified 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  fowls  registered 
and  sealed  banded  by  a  State  Expert.  The  selection 
was  based  on  exceptional  production,  size,  vigor  and 
beauty  of  type.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


^WILSON’S  mu.  LEGHORNS-, 

All  2  and  3-year-old  non  setting  and  large  producing 
HENS.  Mated  to  cockerel  of  high  quality  and  vigor 
—all  Hogan  Tested.  Carefully  selected  EGGS 
for  HATCHING. 

15  EQQS...  52.60  100  COGS..  5  12.00 
ao  ••  4.75  lOOO  ••  ..  100.00 

50  "  ......  7. 80 

No  Pullete  Mated.  No  Chlcke. 

J.  H.  WILSON  ::  Methuen,  Mass. 

BOOKING  ORDERS  NOW 


ELLS  CHICKS 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
EXCLUSIVELY 

"  The  Strain  that  Produces  " 

We  trap-nest  and  pedigree  breed  to  save  you 
money-  Wrife  for  Catalogue. 

Breeding  Cockerel*.  8  week*  Pulltt*.  Hatching  Egg* 

B,  S.  ELLS  .  .  Vineland,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs  straTnDpeTdig?eld 

cockerels  and  selected  hens,  most  profitable  strain  of  layers, 
their  ancestors  nearly  20  years  have  been  great  layers— the 
strongest  guarantee  of  breeding  value.  On  free  ranee, 
booking  orders,  circular,  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N.  Y 

LAWRENCEVILLE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Healthy,  farm-raised  Leghorns.  S.  C.  White  (ex¬ 
clusively)  trap-nested,  bred-to-lay.  Better  chicks  at 
hatchery  prices.  Catalog.  Iti  R.  Phono  8BM  Loorroncooilll.  H.  J. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

and  hatching  eggs.  Trapnested  stock.  Breeder's 
since  1208.  DUNKOBIN  FARM.  K.  f.  0.  t,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


w 


hlte  Leghorn  Quality  Chick*. 

Write  NELSON’S 


Superior  layers. 
Grove  City,  Pa 


Meadow  Brook  Farm  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

have  wou  12  ribbons  and  3  Silver  Cups,  at  Westchester 
and  Dutchess  County  Shows.  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching 
Etres  from  our  own  selected  stock.  Chicks,  $2;>  per  100  ; 
Eggs.  *10  per  100.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  MEADOW 
IlllOOK  FARM,  Tlvoll-on.IIiid*on,  New  York. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Direct  Young  strain,  »*.50  and  *S  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  H.  N.  CONNER  .  Stocktoni  N.  J. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  LEGHORNS 

Send  for  our  folder  which  tells  all  about  our  money- 
making  strain  of  Leghorns  and  how  w»  specialize  in 

QUALITY  first  of  all.  Our  third  year  of  CERTIFICATION. 
Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Now  booking  orders 
for  chicks  and  eggs.  State  how  many  you  want  and 
when  E.  M.  VAN  INWAGEN,  Orchard  Greve 
Poultry  Farm,  Oaks  Corners,  Ontario  Co.,  New  York 

Hatching  Eggs 

Vineland’s  well  known  Emig's  strain  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  from  stock  that  were  never  under  lights. 

EMIG’S  POULTRY  FARM  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

from  selected  high-producing  hens  sired  by 
high  pedigreed  males,  $5  to  $8  per  bird;  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  liens,  no  lights,  $8.00  per  100, 

GEORGE  H.  WRA1GHT,  West  Willington.  Conn. 

^WWVVW.NV^WWWW.V.'C* 

|  Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  ou  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
^  advertisement  appearing  in  follow- 
J  ing  week’s  paper. 

ivV//^JVVWAi»AiW.,«*^/i  Pm*.* 


"WiElAYEWEL 


TRAOe  MARI' 


English-American, 

WHITE 

EGHORNS 


Bred  for  high  flock  average,  Free  range. 

CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 

Real  value.  Send  now  for  1933  Catalog. 

LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS 
R.  D.  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Porter’s  Certified  Leghorns 

The  Egg  Producer* — The  Businett  Hens 

Our  Breeding  Stock  is  Officially  Certified  and  Regis¬ 
tered.  This  guarantees  that  our  breeders  reach  the 
top  notoh  of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor, 
and  above  all,  in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout 
the  year.  These  are  large  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

From  these  Certified  and  Registered  Breeders.  Pul¬ 
let!  for  1923.  April  hatched,  8, 10  and  12  weeks  old. 

Increate  Your  Egg  Production 

by  introducing  our  great,  line  of  males.  They  are 
bred  from  Certified  heavy  producers  of  large,  chalk 
white  eorgs.  Come  and  see  one  of  the  beat  modern 
plants,  which  is  located  on  a  hundred -acre  fruit  farm. 
The  conditions  are  ideal.  No  fences.  Free  range. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W.  Sodua,  N.  Y. 


Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Trapnested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 

10-WEEK-OLD  PULLETS 

From  2-year-old  hens,  selected 
for  vigor  and  high  egg  production. 
Mated  to  males  from  hens  that 
laid  200  eggs  or  better.  Every  egg 
produced  on  our  farm. 

Write  for  Our  Booklet.  Dept.  R. 


RED  BANK 


NEW  JERSEY 


■LEGHORN  CHICKS- 


Cornell  Certified.  Selected  Breeders 
Utility  Stock 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Every  chick  from  our  stock.  Breeder*  always 
carefully  selected  for  size,  laying  capacity,  and 
for  the  production  of  large  uniform  white  eggs. 
Stock  Cornell  certified  for  three  years  and  by 
the  New  York  State  Co-operative  Certification 
Association  last  season.  If  you  want  high- 
class  breeding  and  production  stock  write  me. 
Breeding  pens  contain  the  winners  of  eight 
ribbons  at  the  New  York  State  Production 
Show,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Hatcheries  supply  .good 
enough  broiler  stock.  Let  mA  quote  prices  on 
our  utility  stock  for  your  requirements,  on 
definite  shipping  dates. 

L.  H.  ROBINSON 

Cea**e*  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  16A,  Castile,  N.  T. 


Not  Any  Old  Chix 
CRAY’S  CHIX 

Why? 

Because  Cray’s  Birds  produce  the 
eggs.  Birds*  for  7  years  up  among 
the  leaders  in  the  New  Jersey  Egg- 
Laying  Contests.  Birds  producing 
highest  breeder’s  pen  to  date  in 
1923  -Bergen  County  Contest" 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
S.  C.  B.  I.  REDS 

J.  S.  CRAY  &  SON,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

COME  EARLY  AVOID  RUSH 


Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  That  Live! 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns— English  Barron  Strain 

Free  range  buttermilk  fed,  the  large  noisy 
kind  with  blood  red  lop  over  combs,  bred  from 
a  strain  of  heavy  Winter  layers  with  records 
of  280  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  March, 
April  and  May  deliveries.  My  chicks  are 
from  breeders  that  lay  eggs  when  prices  are 
high.  My  book  “Poultry  Facts  and  Figures,” 
75c. ,  free  with  all  orders,  tells  how  I  make 
mv  birds  produce  50  to  60  per  cent  of  eggs  in 
Winter,  without  forcing,  at  a  feed  cost  of  10c. 
per  dozen  eggs.  1.000— $180.00:  500 -$95.00;  100— 
$20.00;  50— $11.00;  25 — $6.00.  25  per  cent  oi  amount 

with  order. 

GEO.  MORRISON,  Cbantecler  Farm.  Arlington,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


LIVE  HUSKY  CHICKS 

VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3  -  -  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Strong,  vigorous  chicks,  from  selected  two  and 
three-year-old  breeding  hens,  mated  to  choice  high 
Producing  males,  the  kind  that  mature  into  profit¬ 
able  layers.  Stock  on  free  range.  Full  count  and 
square  deal  guaranteed. 

$180  per  1,000  $95  per  500  $20  per  100 


EGGS  ARE  HIGHEST  IN  OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 
Do  You  Want  Your  Eggs  Then? 
Order  our  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

and  you  will  have  them.  Send 
for  free  catalogue. 

SPRECHER’S  TWIN  PINES  FARM 

Box  20>  Rohrerstown.Pa. 


Disinfectant  for  Henhouse 

Will  you  tell  me  of  a  good  disinfectant 
to  use  in  chicken  houses?  A,  J.  M. 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 

If  you  wish  to  use  a  disinfectant  upon 
the  walls  of  the  poultry  house,  hot  lime 
whitewash  is  probably  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing.  It  not  only  disinfects,  but  it  is 
cheap  and  adds  to  the  light  and  cheerful¬ 
ness  of  the  interior.  A  quarter-pound 
of  crude  carbolic  acid  may  be  added  to 
each  gallon,  if  it  is  desired  to  be  partic¬ 
ularly  thorough,  hut  the  lime  wash  alone 
is  sufficient  for  any  ordinary  purpose. 
Drinking  fountains  and  small  utensils 
may  be  disinfected  by  being  cleaned  with 
boiling  water ;  this  is  even  cheaper  than 
lime  whitewash.  A  solution  ,  of  carbolic 
acid  in  water  may  be  used  if  a  chemical 
disinfectant  is  desired.  A  21/L>  :  solution 
may  be  made  by  adding  1  pt.  of  crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid  to  five  gallons  of  water,  or,  if 
only  a  little  is  needed,  one  part  acid  may 
be  added  to  40  parts  of  water,  using  a 
tablespoon  or  any  other  small  container  to 
do  the  measuring  with.  Good  coal-tar 
disinfectants,  put  up  for  external  use  in 
sprays  or  washes,  and  less  poisonous  than 
carbolic  afid,  may  be  purchased  at  any 
drug  store.  Carbolineum  is  one  of  these, 
and  this  may  he  purchased  through  any 
drug  store  or  dealer  in  painter’s  supplies. 
Carbolineum  is  a  wood  preservative,  as 
originally  marketed,  but  is  used  as  a  dis¬ 
infectant  and  vermin-destroyer  in  poultry 
buildings.  It  is  good,  but  comparatively 
expensive.  M.  b.  d. 


Building  a  Turkey  House 

Will  you  give  »me  plans  or  dimensions 
for  a  turkey -house,  one  that  will  shelter 
about  40  or  50  grown  turkeys?  H.  M.  w. 
Howard  Co.,  Md. 

I  have  never  seen  a  turkey-house  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  a  henhouse,  and  do  not  know 
that  they  are  commonly  used.  Turkeys 
are  open-air  birds,  preferring  trees  to 
closed  houses,  and  thriving  where  other 
poultry  would  freeze.  If  I  wished  an 
enclosure  for  protection  from  vermin  and 
thieves,  and,  in  very  cold  climates,  for 
protection  from  severe  weather.  I  should 
build  a  simple  open-front  shed,  perhaps 
40x20  ft.  in  size,  facing  the  south.  The 
front  of  this  might  well  be  guarded  by 
heavy  poultry  netting,  well  stapled  in 
place,  but  I  should  not  close  it  with 
hoards  or  glass.  A  door  that  could  be 
locked  at  night  might  be  placed  in  one 
end,  and  a  small  opening  for  the  use  of 
the  turkeys  in  the  rear.  Simple  poles 
placed  high  up  in  the  shed  would  serve 
as  perches,  these  being  placed  on  the  same 
level  and  being  as  many  in  number  as 
were  required.  A  still  ’  cheaper  shelter 
might  be  made  by  setting  posts  in  the 
ground  and  enclosing  them  with  poultry 
netting,  leaving  a  gate  for  entrance.  A 
cheap  roof  placed  over  this  would  protect 
the  birds  from  storms,  and  high  perches 
would  keep  any  but  human  thieves  from 
molesting  the  fowls.  M.  b.  d. 


Worm  in  Gizzard 


What  can  I  do  for  worms  in  chickens? 
They  seem  healthy  in  general,  but  I  have 
lost  five  or  six  this  Winter,  and  on  open¬ 
ing  have  found  gizzard  at  the  outlet  to 
have  a  sore  spot,  and  that  is  full  of  thin 
worms,  about  an  inch  long.  The  birds 
that  died  were  sick  about  a  week.  Ate 
well,  but  got  thin  and  weak  and  died. 

MRS.  c.  B. 

Mount  Tabor,  N.  ,T. 

Spirits,  or  oil  of  turpentine  is  one  of 
the  best  remedies  for  worms  where  only 
a  few  fowls  are  to  he  treated.  This  may 
be  administered  in  teaspoonfnl  doses, 
mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  some  bland 
oil,  like  sweet  or  castor  oil,  and 
followed  in  two  or  ‘  three  hours  by 
a  physic.  This  latter  may  be  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a 
little  water.  This  dosage  of  turpentine 
and  salts  is  for  each  fowl.  Where  a  whole 
flock  is  to  be  treated,  the  tobacco  treat¬ 
ment  is  recommended.  M.  B.  D. 


Non-roosting  Brahmas 

I  am  interested  in  your  reply  to  P.  O. 
A.,  page  96,  containing  Brahmas  that  re¬ 
fused  to  go  on  the  roosts.  I  had  the  same 
trouble  a  few  years  ago,  only  to  a  greater 
degree.  When  put  into  Winter  quarters 
my  Brahma  pullets  refused  ro  use  the 
roosts.  For  a  month  I  put  them  on  the 
roosts,  with  no  improvement.  Lowering 
the  roosts  made  no  difference,  nor  did  the 
graduated  arrangement  which  you  sug¬ 
gest.  Worse  still,  when  placed  on  the 
roosts  after  dark  very  carefully,  they 
almost  invariably  hopped  or  fell  off  to  the 
dropping  boards,  where  they  spent  the 
night,  with  the  natural  result  of  soiled 
bodies  and  filthy  feathers.  This  happened 
a  second  year,  and  was  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  I  gave  up  keeping  Brahmas 
altogether.  They  were  not  overfed,  nor 
of  a  particularly  heavy  strain.  They  were 
laying  well  at  the  time. 

Massachusetts.  samuel  thurbek. 

This  is  an  interesting  note  on  the  be¬ 
havior  of  Brahmas,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  refusal  to  use  perches  is 
characteristic  of  this  heavy  breed  or  not. 
I  have  known  individual  hens  of  the 
lighter  breeds  to  refuse  to  perch  at  night, 
but  these  have  only  been  exceptional  in¬ 
stances.  M.  b.  D. 


QUALITY 


RELIABILITY 


KIRKUP’S 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

American  Strain 

Bred  for  size,  vigor,  and  large  white  ergs-  All 
breeding  stock  carefully  selected.  Chicks, 
hatched  in  our  new  Buckeye  machines, 
shipped  every  Tuesday.  Safe  delivery  and 
full  count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  prices  and  let  us  refer  you  to 
old  customers. 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS,  Mattituek,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
Aeeoclation 


s  c  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS0"1'' 

Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them 

Place  vour  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  interested  in 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Uur  breeders  are- carefully 
selected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy  chicks  that  will  grow 
and  make  good  with  proper  care.  Your  order,  large  or 
small,  will  receive  the  same  careful  attention.  We  guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
E.  C.  Rockafellow,  Prop.  Stockton,  N.  J  .  R  D.  No.  1 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 


Single 
Comb 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  bird* 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range,  Buttermilk  fed.  Bird* 
that  have  the  size  and  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
layers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggs.  Now  booking  order* 
for  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching,  February,  March 
and  April  shipments,  from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned, 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerels.  My  book 
"Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved",  price  *1.00,  free  with 
all  $10.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Plea.ant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Bred  from  mature,  vigorous,  heavy -laying  breeders, 
trap-nested  for  years  for  heavy  egg  production. 
Our  birds  at  the  Contests  show  by  their  excellent 
records  the  blood  and  breeding  back  of  them. 
Prices  are  reasonable.  For  sale,  immediate  ship¬ 
ment,  Cockerels  from  Certified  Matings,  15, 

Send  for  Free  Circular 

Schlein’s  Blue  Ribbon  Poultry  Farm,  Center  Moriches,  N.K. 


MATTITUCK  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BARRON  STRAIN  BABY  CBIICKS  BREEDING!  HERB 

Carefully  jelected  on  free  range  and  mated  only  to 
cockerels  which  are  certified.  All  stock  vaccinated 
a*  preventive  of  chicken  pox  and  roup.  No  egg* 
bought  for  hatching.  Cockerels  at  $3  and  $5  each. 
Member  N.  Y.  S.  (3.  P.  C.  A, 

A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituek.  N.  Y.  LOVELL  GORDON 

edigreed  OOCKERELS 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $1 — 
510.  Exhibition  and  contest,  winners.  Eggs— chicks — 
mating  list.  M.  C.SM.L.  INGUSH,  Box  1 43 -N,  I  a  sad  Broali.M  J.  *.0.1 

Vfe  PEDIGREED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

COCKS— C0CKERELS-EGGS-CHICK8 
Barron  strain  and  result  of  trapnesting  and  pedi¬ 
gree  breeding  9  years.  My  chicks  won  Connecticut 
State  Contest,  1922.  Flock  average  194  eggs  in  1© 
MONTHS.  Chicks,  $25  per  100.  Eggs,  $10  per  100. 
Males  from  dams  with  records  200-220,  $5  220-240. 

$B.  240-271,  $12.  All  large,  husky  birds  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  H.  C.  8LIGH,  West  Willington,  Cana 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  selected  and  trapnested  hens,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males  from  211  to  252-egg  hens.  Price,  Mar.  and 
April, $25  perlOO;  $230  perl,000.  NOT  HOW  CHEAP,  DUY 
HOW  GOOD.  Member  of  Cornell-Long  Island  Poultry 
Project.  ME  ADO  WEDGE  EAR  M,  R.  36. 
A,  T.  STITT,  Supt.  of  Poultry.  Cedarhurst,  L.  I  ,  N.Y. 

HAMPTON'S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tell*  why 
the  BLACK  LEIH0KN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A  5.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


3.  C.  White 

LEGHORN 

CHIX 


Barron’s  Best  Stock  plus  fly« 
generations  of  Trapnesting. 
Vigorous  Farm-raised  Breeder*. 
$20  per  100 

Harry  B.Cook.Oranga.Oonn. 


OAKWOODS.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

A»  sturdy  ns  the  oak.  Am  now  booking  orders  for  baby 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs  for  February,  March  and  April 
delivery.  IV ALTER  C.  WEEKS.  Morristown.  N.  J. 

Day-Old  Chicks— S.C.  White  Leghorns  Drop  a1 1* St lr 

m  j  circular  and.  price  Vi9t  IIAKTKT  FISH  Kit,  Milford,  !•.  9. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks  &  Hatching  Eggs 

Quality  and  price  attractive.  Drop  a  card. 

VV.  JANDA  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

BOTTCHER’S  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS,  HATCHING  EGGS.  COCKERELS,  from  stock  of 
demonstrated  high  production.  Send  forci rcu I ar  giv¬ 
ing  official  records  of  their  performance  in  the  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contests.  J.  \V.  Bottcher,  Mount  Holly,  N.  i. 

S.C. White  LEGHORNS 

Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs. 
Straight  Lord  Farm  stock.  Write  for  prices. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Rahway  N.  J. 

PRODUCTION  BRED 

S.C.W.LEGHORNS 

Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs,  Barron  strain.  Large,  vigor- 
ous  birds.  Foundation  stock.  Imported  direct.  200  to 
300-egg  official  records.  Limited  number  of  certified 
chicks  and  eggs.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  O.  P.  C.  A.  Inc. 
GEORGE  G.  BRUNDAGE  -  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  VV.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

95%  Fertility  guaranteed.  From  high  record  birds. 
Price  list  upon  application. 

F.  W.  GEORGE  &  SONS,  Route  No.  2.  Vineland.  N.  J. 

“LEGHORN  CHIX,*1*, 

Bank  Ref.  Circular.  Geo.  Cullen,  Elkview,  Pa. 

5.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  from  selected  yearling:  hens,  $15  per  hundred. 

I  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM/ Hopewell  Junction,  H  Y. 


% 


Leghorn  Chicks  records  to  314  eggs  Flock  r>n  \cer*- 
dited  List.  W ,  E.  Atkinson,  Wallingford,  Coni 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Jill!!! 


{! 


Producing 
The  Perfect 
Hatching  Egg 

BACK  of  every  sturdy,  healthy,  Pine 
Tree  Day -Old,  there  is  a  perfect 
hatching  egg.  And  behind  the  eggs 
are  flecks  of  pure-bred,  free-range 
.birds-  These  flocks  were  personally 
culled  and  mated  by  Jfr.  Charles  Nixon, 
noted  as  a  breeder  and  poultry  judge. 
These  precious  hatching  eggs  are  incu¬ 
bated  in  special  machines  of  our  own 
design,  assuring  correct  temperature 
and  ventilation.  The  Chicks  come  to 
you  full  of  life  and  vigor.  We 

Guarantee  Safe  Arrival 

Our  new  Baby  Chick  Book  tells  in 
pictures  and  print  how  the  perfect 
hatching  egg  is  produced  and  hatched. 
Describes  leading  utility  breeds.  Write 
for  your  copy— fret:. 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery 

Bax  R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

'Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  V.  S.  ” 


V  ' 


QUALITY!  SERVICE!  j 


Raise  Flocks  Worth  Crowing  About 

Hatching  eggs  from 
healthy  flocks  thoroughly 
culled  from  utility  bird*, 
bred  for  eggs,  not  fine 
feathers,,  from  strains 
that  are  proven 
money  makers 
perf  e  c  1 1  y 
hatched 
chicks  are 
the  best. 

Not  fan¬ 
cy,  but 
strong 
and  full 
off  lJ  pep. 

We  •  spe¬ 
cialize  in  only 
seyen  breeds.  Write 
for  »  special  letter 
ou  White  W  .van- 
dot  tes.  You  Can. 

Buy  No  Better 
Chicks  than  ours  at  any  price.  Lots  of  25  to 
25,000;  1,500,000  capacity;  established  in  1888. 

Mansfield!  Hatchery.  Dept.  A,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


FREE 
Beautiful 
Illustrated 
Book  and 
Price  List 
On  Requoot 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 
CASES,  Peach  Carriers.  Ber¬ 
ry  Crates,  Onion  Crates.  Baskets  of 
all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Packages.  All  these  contain¬ 
ers  areiu  as  good  as  new  condition 
and  ready  for  instant  use.  Carlot  Shipments- — Our  Spe¬ 
cialty.  Let  Us  Quote  You— That's  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Rose  Comb  Black  Ml  norcas  *[,£{?,; 

Lay  White  Eggs  all  year.  Eggs,  $1.50  for  15.  Special 
price  on  quantities.  H.  D,  COFFMAN,  Swoope.  Virginia 

CALL  DUCKS t  $4  A  PAIR 

Cail  Ducks  eggs,  $1.75  a  setting.  Postpaid.  Brown 
Leghorn  eggs,  $1.25  setting  of  15  eggs.  Day-old 
ducklings,  30c  each,  Postpaid.  Ducklings  are  call 

ducks  \V m  Ctsretens,  Port  Clinton, O.  R.F.  D.3 


PEKIN  33  ABIES 

Got  yours  from  a  commercial  specialized  meat 
farm.  Freo  range.  Eggs.  Write  now. 

Parslppany  Ducks  -  Boon  ton,  N.  J. 


White  Holland  Turkey  Toms*15beiggSf; 

$7.50  per  do/.  Mrs.  F.  I.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Huntsburg,  Ohio 


Bourbon-Red  Tom  Turkeys  ton* 

able  prices.  Am  booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs 
now.  Mrs.  THURSTON  H.  SMITH  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y, 


PL  RE  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

LARKY  CULLEN  -  New  Albany,  Pa. 


Mammoth  White  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS 

for  bale  from  blue  ribbon  winners  at  $2  per  setting  of  1* 
eggs.  KOOK-CLIFF  FARM,  Broguevllle,  Penn. 

Manmloth  TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS 
from  old  geese,  20  to  28  lbs.  One  a  Garden  Winner.  Fif¬ 
ty  cte.  each,  MacPHERSON  FARM.  Millington,  N.  J. 


Pear!  Guineas  MarPHtEsoN  * aam  Muiington,  n.  j. 


Penciled  Indian  Runner  Rucks,  ft  each.  Erect  car¬ 
riage,  fine  markings.  MscFHERSON  farm,  HUlingtou,  M,  J. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  State  Fair  Prize  Stock. 
Mrs,  PEARL  CT7DDEBACK  -  Skaneateles,  N.  T. 


mot  h  Bronze  Turkeys  Sired  by  a  eon  of  a  first  prize 

Madison  Squar  e  Garden.  Mis.  ll>A  CHl’MBLEY,  Draper,  Va. 


,  Champion  "  Goldbank  ”  strain. 


For  Salt-Light  Brahmas  «o«e  -ock 


Walden,  K.  T. 


WANTED— Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels 

for  breeding.  Let  me  know  how  many  you  have  to 
offer  and  price,  JOHN  RICK  Reading,  Pa. 


CRAIG'S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Individuals  awarded  Certificate  of  Excellence  at 
Bergen  Co.  contest  for  high  production  Dee.  and 
Jan.  Eggs,  $12  ;  Chicks,  $22  per  100.  Cockerels — 
Pullets, $5  and  $1.75.  Limited  number  selecte  :  year¬ 
ling  breeders,  $2  50.  J.  A.  CRAIG.  R.  R.  5,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


Trapnested  Barred  Rocks.  Eggs,  Chicks.  Stock.  cir¬ 
culars  free.  MUR  L.  SEARL.ES  BaiN.  Milford,  Vcw  Hampshire 


Make  Money  Raising  Squabs 


n  ighest  market  ever  known.  Breeders 
t  (lipped  everywhere.  Write  for  prices. 
Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  Specialty. 

Albion  Squab  Co.,  38  N.  Beacon  St,  Albion,  Mass. 


THE  HENYARD 


Preventing  Chicks  from  Smothering 

Is  there  any  gas  burner  or  other  heat¬ 
ing  apparatus  on  the  market  that  will 
stop  little  chicks  from  smothering?  If 
not,  what  is  best  ro  do  when  brooding 
them  with  a  500-chick  brooder?  I  keep 
250  under  such  brooder.  W.  F. 

Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

I  know  of  nothing  better  than  the  coal¬ 
burning  brooder  stoves,  though  those  op¬ 
erated  with  other  fuel  should  be  equally 
satisfactory.  If  your  chicks  pile  up  and 
smother,  it  is  an  indication  that  they  are 
not  being  kept  sufficiently  warm,  or  that 
they  have  uot  been  taught  to  return  to 
the  stove  for  warmth  when  cold,  or  that 
they  have  become  frightened  in  some 
way  and  driven  into  places  away  from 
rhe  heat.  Huddling  is  a  trick  easily 
learned  by  little  chicks,  and  care  should 
he  taken  that  they  do  not  acquire 
the  habit.  When  first  placed  about  the 
stove,  it  is  well  to  enclose  them  with  a 
fence  or  wire  netting,  so  that  they  will 
not  get  far  from  the  source  of  heat  until 
they  have  learned  to  return  to  it  when 
uncomfortable.  If  necessary  to  enter  the 
brooder  house  with  a  lantern  at  night,  be 
careful  not  to  frighten  the  chicks  and 
drive  them  into  corners.  Do  not  attempt 
to  operate  a  brooder  stove  in  a  room  so 
large  or  so  poorly  built  that  it  cannot 
keep  the  space  immediately  about  it  as 
warm  as  chicks  like  to  be  kept.  No 
thermometer  is  reequired  to  measure  the 
heat.  If  chicks  are  comfortable  beneath 
a  hover,  they  will  lie  in  a  circle  or  in 
groups  near  its  outer  edge  and,  while 
snuggled  close  together,  will  not  pile  up. 
If  they  do  not  do  this,  but  show  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  huddle,  increase  the  fire  until 
they  are  content  to  remain  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  it.  A  500-chick  brooder  stove 
should  easily  care  for  250  chicks  in  any 
suitable  room.  m.  n.  i>. 


Cooling  Incubator  Eggs 

I  am  operating  an  incubator  manufac¬ 
tured  about  1912-13.  It  is  a  model  with 
a  larger  air  space  over  the  heating  coil 
(in  egg  chamber)  than  found  in  more  re¬ 
cent  machines  of  this  make.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  cooled  the  eggs  from  the  third  to 
the  eighteenth  day.  I  understand  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  at  present  is  to  turn  the 
eggs,  but  not  to  cool  them.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  continue  to  cool,  or  can  I 
save  this  time  taken  for  the  cooling?  Ma¬ 
chine  operated  in  house  cellar,  with  uni¬ 
form  temperature  and  moisture  condi¬ 
tions.  8.  D.  B. 

Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 

Cooling  eggs,  any  further  than  the  cool¬ 
ing  which  they  receive  while  being  turned, 
is  now  going  out  of  fashion,  tests  seeming 
to  have  demonstrated  that  the  practice 
results  in  nothing  further  than  slowing 
down  the  process  of  incubation.  It  is 
difficult;  to  see  how  cooling  can  help  the 
process  of  incubation,  since  warmth  is 
essential  to  the  growth  of  the  embryo. 
It  would  seem  rather  that  cooling  would 
be  injurious  to  just  the  extent  that  it 
checked  embryonic  development.  The 
eggs  of  sitting  hens  are  cooled  when  the 
hn  leaves  her  nest  for  food,  but  that 
cooling  is  at  such  irregular  intervals  and 
for  such  varied  lengths  of  time  that,  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  there  is  any 
purpose  in  it.  If  food  and  drink  are  kept 
near  a  sitting  hen,  and  she  is  kept  free 
frein  vermin,  she  will  not  remain  off  her 
nest  long,  while,  if  she  has  to  hunt  for 
food,  her  eggs  will  frequently  become 
stone  cold.  My  personal  belief  is  that 
cooling  in  artificial  incubation,  unless 
some  accident  lias  caused  overheating  of 
the  eggs  and  It  is  desired  to  get  them 
down  to  normal  temperature  quickly,  is 
uot  only  useless,  but,  possibly,  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  degree,  harmful.  M.  B.  D. 


Small  Eggs 

Recently  I  was  greatly  surprised  after 
gathering  my  eggs  to  find  what  I  consider 
one  of  the  smallest  eggs  laid  by  a  White 
Leghorn.  I  noted  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  De¬ 
cember  30,  1922,  page  1528,  a  very  small 
egg.  I  laid  the  small  egg  over  the  pic¬ 
ture.  and,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  it 
smaller  and  also  more  uniform,  and  so 
I  am  sending  the  egg  to  you. 

Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y.  mbs.  .  n.  j.  v. 

When  is  an  egg  an  egg?  Only  when 
it  is  perfectly  formed,  with  yolk,  white, 
membranes  and  shell.  And,  further,  if  I 
were  conducting  a  small-egg  contest,  I 
should  insist  that  all  eggs  entered  should 
be  fertile  and  capable  of  hatching.  Small 
“eggs”  are  frequently  found  which  consist 
only  of  a  small  mass  of  albumen,  or  white, 
that  has  passed  through  the  oviduct  and 
has  been  enveloped  in  a  shell  by  the  shell¬ 
making  glands.  These  are  not  true  eggs, 
and  show  simply  that  the  glands  of  the 
oviduct  that  secrete  shell-making  material 
do  not  recognize  any  difference  between 
a  yolk  covered  with  albumen  and  yolk¬ 
less  albumen.  They  respond  to  the  stim¬ 
ulation  of  any  such  mass,  and  would 
probably  be  quite  as  willing  to  enclose 
a  soft  lump  of  clay  in  the  same  place. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  a 
diminutive  egg.  or  about  a  mammoth  one, 
save  in  the  life  principle  enclosed.  We 
know  by  what  mechanical  processes  they 
are  formed,  and  what  their  chemical  con¬ 
stituents  are,  but  we  do  not  know  what 
gives  them  the  power  to  develop  into 
chickens.  m.  b.  d. 


3  no 


Grow  quickly— lay  early 

because  they  are  bred  direct  from  t lie  finest  farm-ranee 
uw'x  *  v  l,rov®d  their  own  ability  to  la\  — 

HILLPOT  RECORD  LAYERS. 

Kept  at  top  standard  the  year-’roufid,  such  parent  birds  are 
the  source  of  all  the  satisfaction  and  profit  our  customers 
have  found-year  after  year-in  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks 

LEGHORNS  REDS 

ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 


ORDER  EARLY 

hew  insures  your 

Illustrated  Catalogue 


There  is  heavy  demand  for 
all  breeds.  Your  order  booked 
getting  your  chicks  when  wanted. 


FREE 

Write  today  for  it.  Safe  arrival  of  full  count 
guaranteed  anywhere  within  1,200  miles. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


"Jusla”  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Breeding  Plant 

4400  Layers— 2600  Breeders— 4Q0  Certified 

MEMBER—  Cornell- Lon**  island  Poultry  Project  and  New  York  State  Co-op.  Poultry  Certi¬ 
fication  Association,  Inc. 

9000  Chix  per  week.  Eight-Week  Pullets -Spring  delivery. 
Hatching  Eggs,  Choice  Breeding  Cockerels,  *4,  $6,  *8  each/ 
Limited  number  CERTIFIED  Eggs  and  Chix  every  week. 

We  are  large  distributors  of  NEWTOWN  GIANT  Incubators 
and  Colony  Brooders 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM 
Southampton,  Long  Island 


lO  Years  “On  the  Square.” 
What  do  you  need  f 


EGGS! 

When  scarce  supply 
Puts  price  sky-high 

Get  tli.m  then— and  prosper.  You'll  count,  profit 
par  *gg  instead  of  per  dozen.  Like  many  others, 
you  can  have  plenty  of  these  right-time  eggB  by 
getting  your 

HATCHING  EGGS 
Finest  Ceckerels,  Pullets  «r  Breeding  Steck 
From 

WORLD'S  CHAMPION  LAYERS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Wh.  Wysndolle* 

Their  Oflleial  Contest  Leadership  (without  artificial 
lighting)  since  contests  began,  proves  wo  have  the 
strain  for  eggs — profitable  all  year  round,  doubly  so 
in  Winter.  Equally  as  wonderful  as  our  own  Con¬ 
sistent  Contest  Winnings  are  the  .remarkable  proved 
records  reported  by  oar  customers. 

The  splendid  new  1923  edition  of  our  fames  book, 
“THE  STORY  OF  THE  300-EGG  HEN”  tells  the 
whole  story.  Send  10  cents  today  for 
every  page— note  par¬ 
ticularly  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  our  champion 
individuals  and  pens 
during  the  in onth a 
when  egg  production 
elsewhere  was  at  its 
lowest. 


Head 

Most  Profit¬ 
able  Poultry 
Known 


Your  10  cents  will  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  first  order 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Bet  M,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


w ft o r 0*1?$  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  heavy-laying  trap-nested  stock  from  dams 
having  laid  200  or  more  eggs.  85,  $7 .50  and  810 
each.  Hollywood  Strain  direct. 

Alio  •  Few  Nice  s*"0e  Laying  Pullets  at  $4  Each 

Must  please  yon  ormeney  back.  Hatching  eggs  now 
ready  from  high  record  trap-nested  stock  at  lO, 
15  and  20  dollars  per  hundred.  None  better. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim.  N.  J. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Barron  Strain.  Trapnested  Flocks.  Breeding  pens 
headed  by  cockerels  of  205  to  304-egg  hens.  Breed¬ 
ing  cockerels,  $0  each.  Hatching  eggs,  $9  per  100. 
Baby  chicks.  9120  per  100. 

SUNNYBR00K  POULTRY  FARM  Elizsville,  N.  Y. 

Directly  Imported  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  Strain  matings. 
Pedigrees  272-288.  Third  importation.  Breeders  are 
selected  also  for  size  and  vigor.  Strong  chicks  and 
fertile  eggs  from  these  and  other  matings  of  grand 
layers.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write forcirculars. 

R.  T.  EWING _ - _ Atlantic,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Barron  280-Egg  Strain.  Nice,  Large  Combed  Birds. 
$3.60  each;  $35  for  ten.  Order  from  this  ad.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS.  Hillsdale  M.Y. 

XOO%  ’Winning 

on  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Thatis  our  reeordat  the  recent  Nassau-Queens  Fair 
1-2  Cockerel,  1-2  Pullet,l-2  Hen.  1  Pen.  Cockerels  $5 
to  $15.  Pullets.  $3  to  $5.  Hens.  $2.50  to  $4  Youngs’ 
strain.  HYMARC  POULTRY  FARM  ,  New  Hyde  Park,  L.  I  ,  N  Y. 

Baby  Cliiclss 

S,  C.  W.  L.  Cornell  strain,  bred  from  vigorous  and 

high  producing  2  and  3-year  old  hens. 

MAURICE  GRUBIN  R.  F.  D.  3  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  n  AiiDrn  daaw  *  ■  ■  m  ... 


PURE 
BRED 

w  -  MAME  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet.  Iroiihiou,.  y.  j 


Damped  nocks 

U*OWN  LEGHORNS 


WHITE  ROCKS 

HITE  LEGHORN! 


Illll 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

:  0I!!»e  10  pullets  and  1  cockerel  (27 5 

to  310-egg  dams)  for  $40.  Hatching  Eggs,  $10  per  100 

E.  CLAUDE  .TONES  Craryvllle!  N.  Y 


Vigorous  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

C M F STf  w  r  s  ru  r  or  i' ‘,0IV  Winter  layers.  $5  each. 

CHESTER  WEATHEREU.  Jr.  627  Main  St.,  Olean.  N  .» 

--  — _ _ _  l 

White  Wyandottes-Chicks  and  Eggs 

Write  for  price  list.  ANDItB'V  ll.(iHI),  lint?, too, y  f.  it.  n  i 

FOR  SALE— 100  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Biirron  Strain.  Everyone  laying  when  shipped.  Satis- 

iri'raBr’11- "%%  *«• 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels 

from  certified  and  pedigree  hens  and  cocks,  $5.  ,S. 

.  Rhode  Island  Ked  Cockerel*,  Arlington  strain 
K°J?i  h'  ^o-winTimg  stock.  F.ggs,  $10  per  lid.  Prices, 

$5,S8,  $10.  Arthur  li.Ostrom.  Khineheck,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  W  Leghorn  Cockerels  IZJkZ, 

rect,  [ #8  each,  K  O.  B.  THOMAS  ZIM.lI.h.  K.tont.wi,,  K.  i. 

RaiCfiin5Sl¥]PGS  F°r 

109-  #14.  JkELfciON  VAHi\Ey,lluntlNgl«uSlB(lon,  N.F. 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Davis  Strain  of  Certified 

S.C.W.LEGHORNS 

lor  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which 
develop  into  prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Pa¬ 
rent  stock  250  to  315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks 

Writ#  for  prices.  ARCHER  W.  DAVIS,  Mt.  Sinai.  I  I  ,  N.Y. 


T  if  K  H  O  M  E  O  F 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Barred  Plymouth  flocks^-  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Hatching  Fggs,  Day-old  chicks,  Ducklings  Prices 
that  will  interest  you.  Save  dollars  by  answering 
this  advertisement.  BSOOKCSESl  f  ARM.  In  1M, Crasbiiry.il.  J 

Jersey  Black  Giants  "SZttiZ  Ti™ 

Regal  Horens  White  Wyandotte  cockerel  ami  eight  pul. 
lets  Rose  Comb.  «.IU?IIO\  PKARSAI.L,  So.  .New  Berlin,  N.y 

Barred  and  Bull  Rock  Eggs  For  Hatching 

from  hen  hatched,  hen  brooder]  and  free  range  2 and 
.i-yeur-old  stock.  15  eggs,  $2.50  ;  30.  $4  75  100  $12 

JUNIA1A  POULTRY  FARM  .  Richfield,  Pa 


BRADLEY  STRAIN  ONLY.  BARRED  ROCK 
Now  Booking  Order#  For  Eggs 

Dark  Mating  males  are  sons  of  the  first  and 
prize  cockerels  at  Madison  Square  Garden  Show,  m 
Right  mating  males  are  tons  and  birds  direct  froi 
Bradley’s  best  mating*- 

BAYBERRY  FARM.  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Y  ihert  s  289-egg  strain.  All  flocks  trapnested  for  in¬ 
dividual  records  and  pedigreed  breeders.  Breeding 
cockerels,  $5  and  $7  each.  Hatching  Eggs.  $lo 
per  101).  Baby  chicks,  per  100 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Elizavllle,  N.Y. 


S.  O.  R.  X.  Reds 

won  first  cockerel  in  class  of  24  at  Vermont  State 
I  onltry  Show.  Large,  vigorous,  even,  dark  red 
cockerel-.  $5;  two  for  $9  Pullets,  $3.  Heavy  lav 
ing  straiu.  F.  W.  SAULT.St,  Albans,  Vermont 


REDS 


c. 


VI  BERT  289  EGG  STRAIN 

Husky,  dark  red  Cockerels,  *5  and  $7 
each.  Hatching  Eggs,  $2.50  setting. 

STIVERS.  VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  stock  direct.  Cockerels.  85  and  87 
each.  Hatching  eggs.  810  per  100  i  Chicks,  8«5 
per  100;  813  p.r  50.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryville.  N.  Y. 
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QAUIIICAI  1  thor-o-bred” 

g^nnbULbK  a  baby  chicks 

“LIVE  AND  GROW  BIG ” 


White.  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Kocks,  Khode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons,  13c  and  up. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book. 

F.  A.  SCHWKOLER 
207  Northampton  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM 

high  quality  chicks  from  our  well-bred  pens  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  flogan  tested;  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  Single  and 
Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Prices 
reasonable  for  Quality  delivered.  R.  F.  D.  KUlgely,  Md. 

Kinnelon  Farms 
Baby  Chicks 

S.  G.  White  Leghorns  from  heavy-laying 
strain,  $‘25.00  per  hundred. 

Light  Brahmas  from  prize  winning  stock, 
$35,00  per  hundred. 

J.  C.  HESSE,  Supt.  BUTLER,  N.  J. 


“CEDARHURST”  S.  C.  ANCONAS 

$980-31— N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest,  high  Ancona 
pen  and  individual.  1921-28— High  Ancona  pen.  Notice 
Pen  10,  now  at  above  Contest.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Quantity  to  sell  is  lim¬ 
ited’.  We  breed  quality,  not  quantity. 

Cedurhurst  Poultry  Farm  -  Kuhwuy,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

It.  I.  REDS 

Well  selected,  heavy  layers:  eggs  and  chicks. 

ANCONA  cockerels.  C,  W.  Simonds,  Red  Creek,  N.  V. 


p  „  .  Baby  Chicks.  Thoroughbred 

V  1  ftnrnnac  Stock.  Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns, 
U.U.  miCUliao  BABY  CHICKS  Send  for  Catalogue, 
H  AKKISON  HALL  FAltM,  Kingsville,  Ohio 


A  Six  Rose  Comb  hens,  $ii  Beautiful  Single 

Anconas  Comb  Breeding  hens,  $8.  Pullets,  $2-$2.60. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address  0.  >1.  SIMMS,  I,ake,N.Y. 


S.  C.  ANCONA  COCKERELS.  $5.00  each 
H.  N.  BOOTH,  P.  O.  Box  123,  Peconic,  N.  Y. 


CilHOIfP  of  superior  quality.  From  selected. 
1  H  1 1  K  \  heavy-laying,  Leghorns.  Circular  free, 

VrlllVrlYu  S.  BRUNDAGE,  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y. 


rillPPC  t  1  c  and  up,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
1  HU  KN  Rocks,  and  mixed.  Circular  mailed  on  re- 
VlUbllU  quest  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  McAlist.nrills.pt. 


mirRC  S  C.  W.  and  BR.  L  ,  13c;  B.  ROCKS,  15c. 

s  C.  REDS,  16c;  MIXED,  11c.  Special 
prices  on  large  lots.  Order  from  this  adv.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  2 


CRICKS,  10c.  and  Ilp-K"”,*'. 

layingstrain.  Book  your  order  now  for  spring  deliv¬ 
ery;  free  circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE 

Chix  and  Dux 

Order  now.  For  delivery  any  time  you  say. 

TRIMMAL’S,  Rochester  Largest  Chick  Dealers 
289-291  West  Main  St.  Rochester,  New  York 


White  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Few  equal,  none  better  than  Anderson’s  strain. 
White  Holland  Turkeys.  Toms,  $15  to  $20.  Hens, 
$10  to  $12.  H.  W.  Anderson,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turlicys 

Bird-Wolf.  Sire  direct  from  Bird.  Son  of  1st  prize  Tom 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Big  boned,  well  marked, 
healthy.  Barred  Rock  Cockerels,  Thompson  Strain. 

Miss  ELIZABETH  TATE  -  Draper,  Virginia 


HATCH  ING^GGS  PEKIN  "“MS 

BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  lenj  Island,  N.  ». 


D  AY-O  LD-2-4-IO-W  EEKS  OLD 

.CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS 

.  W.and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  , 
Rocks.  Black  Minorcas,  Silver  Laced  Wyan-’ 
dottes,  Indian  Runner  and  Mammoth  I’ekin  Ducks. 
Excellent  laying  strains.  FAIRVIEW  POULTilf  FARM.Tharsia.N.V. 


4  *  P  rwv 
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TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  thaf  LIVE 

Wyaudottes,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  K.  I.  Reds 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
GIANT  ROUEN 
INDIAN  RUNNER 
ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM 


[DUCKLINGS 

R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 


DAY-OLD-DUCKLINGS  { 

Front  selected  and  properly  mated  Block.  The  kind 
that  live  and  grow.  WAYNE  COUNTY  DUCK  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY  CO.,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


Hatching  Eggs  of  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, °S{j°S 

Catalog  free.  Hares  and  Dogs.  H.  II.  FREED,  Telford,  Pa. 


BRONZE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS— Best  in  Evtry  Way 

Brilliant,  domestic,  healthy.  Medicine  never  given,  our 
turkeys.  In  pairs  or  trios,  Twelve  Dollar*  each.  Aver¬ 
age  about  1ft  lbs.  Particulars  and  information  for  five 

stamps.  BYRON  PARK  -  ERIN.  NEW  YORK 


PEI  DUCKLINGS 


Eggs  and  Drakes 
Price  List  Free 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.IaliM  »■ 


FeliinBalDies 

Get  yours  “from  a  commercial  specialized  meat  farm. 
Free  range.  Eggs.  Write  now. 

Parsippany  Ducks  -  Roonton,  N.  J. 


turkeys 


Hens  &  25  to  30-lb.  TOMS.  W  Randel,  R.  D. ,  Seymour,  Cl. 


Mammoth  White  Holland  Turkey  Egg*. 

F.  TUCKER  Mrrrjnook  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


PURE  BRED  W.  C.  GANDERS.  #5  each. 

EDMOND  STRAW  Broolisid*  Farm  COLUMBUS,  N.  J. 


BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  BACK  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkey*.  Healthy, 
vigorous, brilliant  with  bronze.  THOMAS  REILY, Plymouth, Mas*. 


I  Dfffo  Clnol/  Fine  Poultry,  Turkey*,  Gee*e.  l>uek*, 
Lai  ed  ulUCfl  Guineas,  Bantam*,  Pigeon*,  Collie*. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  T urkey*,  Pheasant*,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Ovanes,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
>VM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 


ELM  VIEW  FARM  S.C.R.I.  BEDS 

Bred  up  for  16  years  from  best  stock  obtainable 
by  trap  nesting.  900  large,  vigoroup  breeders. 
Free  range.  High  egg  production.  Fine  type 
and  color.  12  years  with  Hall  Mammoth  incu¬ 
bators.  All  eggs  and  stock  from  our  owq 
flock.  Chicks  820  per  100.  Eggs,  810  per  100. 
Cockerels,  810  to  815  each. 

C.  E.  &  C.  H.  PALMER,  New  Haven,  Vermont 

Ascutney  (Single  Comb)  Reds 

and  BABY  CHICKS.  All  birds  in  our  pens  are 
Vermont  Certified.  Big  Layers,  fine  dark  color. 
Prize  winning  Vermont  State  Fair.  Chicks,  25c  up, 
Send  today  for  mating  list, 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS  Hartland,  Vermont 

MAB0GANY  REDS 

Poultry  Colleges.  Foundation  strain  of  numer¬ 
ous  laying  flocks.  Eggs,  $3  for  15;  $8  for  50;  $15  for 
100.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien,  Conn.  Box  700 

<2  C'  D  L'l'iC  Owen  Strain.  Large,  dark,  even  Bed 
ij.  va.IYU/L/Cj  breeders.  Show  quality  with  egg 
record.  Eggs,  $8.50—15;  $10—100.  Cockerels,  $S,  $®.  Pul¬ 
lets,  »*.50.  D.  L.  DITTO  Brandenburg,  Kentucky 

EGGS  For  Hatching  LJ;  «  £55? 

High  class  birds.  Wonderful  layers.  $&  per  setting. 

Mrs.  K.  H.  HARDENBR00K  New  City,  New  York 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

R  O  S  E  C  O  11  B I  Good  red,  Thoro-Breds.  Big,  husky 
SINGLE  COMB  /birds.  Shipped  on  approval.  $5  Each. 

Catulpu  Poultry  Farm  R.  D.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

NON-SITTING  R.  I.  REDS 

t  J  Also  Cornell  W.  Leghorns  and  hatching  Eggs.  5 

T.  A.  BEEKMAN  CLOVER  HILL,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  Blexk  Minorca 
Baby  Chicks 

Breeders  are  free  range,  and  breed  several 
years  for  beauty,  size,  and  quantity  of  large 
chalk  white  eggs,  which  bring  the  . most 
money  per  dozen  in  New  York  Market.  If 
you  want  these  prices,  then  place  your  order 
for  these  baby  chicks. 

Write  for  price  list. 

SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  AND  BEE  FARM 

Mrs.  Willis  Northrop,  Mar.  Prattsburgh,  New  York 

Black  Minorca  S?SSto“cocS[.B^K 

My  birds  have  won  highest  honors  at  St.  Fair  and 
all  the  leading  shows.  Cockerels,  83  to  $5  each. 
Must  have  room.  Eggs  in  season,  ELITE  STOCK  FARM, 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.,  Munnsville,  Madison  Co.,  New  York 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

50c  apiece  in  hundred  lots.  America’s  heaviest 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely 
largecggs.  Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market 
fowl.  We  sell  chicks  and  eggs— by  buying  chicks 
you  are  sure  of  100%  chickens.  Prices  :  25  chicks, 
$15;  50  chicks,  $27;  TOO  chicks,  $50 — the 
sturdiest  Black  Giants  you  can  buy.  Send  for 
booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay,  order  from  ad.  De- 
liveriesbegin  Feb.l.  Goodflox  Poultry  Farms, 
30  Nsilson  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BUCK  GIANTS 

The  Dual  Purpose  Fowl 

Hatching  Eggs— $25  per  100-,'  $13  per  50; 
$7  per  25.  Baby  Chicks— $50  per  100;  $37 
per  *50;  $14  per  25. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  general 
information  about  jersey  Black  Giants. 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS,  Remington,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  13  LACK  Gl-IANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  G  SONS,  Boa  199  Belmar,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Kggs  for  Hatching  from  Prize-Winning  Stock. 

W.  K.  COCHRAN  -  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

ST  ersey  Black.  Giants 

Hatching  eggs  and  growing  stock.  Catalogue  free. 

CEDAR  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  6  North  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

(Member  American  A»so’n  of  Jersey  BlackGiant  Breeders) 

Jersey  Black  Giants  fe,  -w^Lld 

cockerels,  $6.  DAVID  F.  JOHNSON,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J.  Rt.  1 

RECORD  308  EGGS 

White  Wyandotte  record  made  by  “  College  Queen  ”  at 
Storrs  7th  contest.  My  birds  have  made  pen  records  of 
2265,  2179  and  2234  at  Storra.  Pen  No.  128  led  for  the 
first  seven  weeks  Cockerels,  eggs  and  vhix  for  sale  from 
pedigreed  stock.  Send  for  prices.  0  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  H.l. 

BREEDERS^  AND  HIGGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs  S;”P|5S£ 

hundred.  BRANCH  BROOK  FARM,  Townshend,  Maryland 

WHITE  Wyandottes™™™™ 

Standard  Bred  Utility;  Hatching  Eggs.  Mating 
List  free.  HI-QUALITY  HENNERY,  Randolph  Center,  Vermont 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Eggs  from  New  York  and  Baltimore  winners,  $3 
and  up,  per  setting.  Write  for  circular.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  ERNEST  I.ITZir,  CarrollStatioa.Biltimirt, Md 

White  Wyandotte  Chicks 

now  ready.  Chicks.  Eggs,  Cockerels  and  hens  at  a 
reasonable  price.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown.  Delaware 

WLilo  Wvandollac  Rose  Comb-  Egg-a  day  strain.  Pul- 
fTIHlC  Yfyanauues  lets,  cockerels,  breeding  pens,  day- 
old  chicks.  Mr*.  ELYIKA  I.  SlEKItE,  R.  2,  Port  Republic,  Vi. 

Whilp  WvnnHnthj  clliokf--  Stock.  Finest  quality. 

Yv  11 1 1 6  ifydnilullc  Prices  low.  Cat  ilogue  free.  Col¬ 
lie  puppies.  BOWDEN,  WYANDOTTE  SPECIALIST,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

lltllity  White  Wyandotte*.  Hens,  ckls.,  hatching1 
U  eggs,  Moneymakers.  A.  K.  PEIRCE.  Winchester,  N.  H. 

p„,.rnn,c  White  WYANDOTTES.  Males,  females 
DailUll  a  and  eggs  for  hatching,  from  stock  imported 
direct,  with  records  262  to  289.  E.  E.  I.EIVIS,  Apalaeliin,  N  Y. 

S.  C.  Anconas  White  Wyandottes  0 R"’s 

Circular.  Kurle  S.  Wilson,  Box  497,  H  it  in  in  anil,  N  ,  V. 


THE  HENYARD 


Failure  in  Laying 

How  shall  we  feed  our  chickens  for  egg 
production?  We  have  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyaudottes,  about  45  in  all — half 
of  each.  They  were  hatched  in  April  last, 
and  their  combs  looks  as  though  they 
never  intended  to  lay.  They  are  fat— 
perhaps  overfed.  Two  did  start,  laid 
about  four  eggs,  and  then  stopped.  We 
have  been  feeding  scratch  feed  in  the 
morning,  dry  mash,  during  the  day  and 
moist  mash  (warm)  in  the  evening. 
Should  the  window  of  the  chicken-house 
be  closed?  We  have  had  it  open  all  day, 
with  a  canvas  drop  for  night.  M.  B.  L. 

Franklinville,  N.  J. 

Feed  these  fowls  lightly  on  mixed  whole 
grains  in  the  morning,  perhaps  three 
pints  for  the  whole  flock,  giving  this  grain 
in  litter  to  induce  exercise.  Kefep  a  good 
dry  mash  before  them  all  the  time.  This 
mash  should  contain  about  20  per  cent 
high-grade  beef  scrap,  _  unless  you  have 
an  ample  supply  of  skim-milk,  in  which 
case  one-half  the  amount  of  beef  scrap 
may  be  omitted  from  the  mash.  At  night 
give  all  the  mixed  whole  grains,  or  corn 
alone,  that  the  flock  will  eat.  If  you  wish 
to  give  a  moist  mash  in  addition,  and  this 
should  he  unnecessary,  give  it  in  moder¬ 
ate  quantity  at  noon. 

Keep  the  window  sufficiently  open  to 
prevent  condensation  of  moisture  upon 
the  walls  of  the  poultry-house.  This  will 
be  nearly,  or  quite,  all  of  the  time.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  would  be  better  for  the  flock  if 
the' window  could  be  removed  and  lost. 

M.  B.  D. 


Sick  Fowls;  Value  of  Mangels 

1.  Will  you  advise  me  the  nature  of 
the  sickness  and  death  of  three  of  my 
hens?  First,  standing  around,  second, 
gasping  for  breath ;  third,  combs  shrivel¬ 
ing  up  anti  turning  bluish;  finally  death. 
No  signs  of  looseness  of  bowels.  Post¬ 
mortem  shows  five  or  six  small  black 
specks  on  liver.  2.  What  is  the  feeding 
value  of  beet  pulp  as  substitute  for  man¬ 
gels  and  the  nutritive  ration  of  same? 

Foster  Center,  N.  .T.  G.  M. 

1.  The  gasping  for  breath  and  discolor¬ 
ation  of  the  combs  point  to  suffocation, 
probably  from  the  growth  of  a  parasitic 
fungus  that  obtains  entrance  to  the  respir¬ 
atory  passage  from  moldy  litter  or  food 
or  from  some  other  sick  bird.  Open  the 
mouth  of  the  next  fowl  showing  these 
symptoms,  and  see  if  you  cannot  detect 
at  the  entrance  of  the  windpipe  a  whitish 
or  yellowish  ring,  made  by  this  growth, 
which  spreads  and  increases  in  size  until 
it  chokes  the  bird.  If  you  find  it,  remove 
it  by  the  gentle  use  of  a  long  sliver  of 
wood.  The  same  fungus  may  affect  deeper 
passages  beyond  your  reach. 

2.  Mangels  contain  6.7  lbs.  of  digestible 

nutrients  in  100  lbs.;  dried  beet  pulp 
contains  71.6  lbs.  This,  does  not  fully 
express  their  actual  feeding  value,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  juiciness  and  palatability  of 
the  fresh  mangel  gives  it:  a  value  not 
measured  in  percentages.  There  is  more 
to  a  succulent  vegetable  than  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  protein,  carbohy¬ 
drates,  etc.  m.  B.  D, 


Troubles  in  the  Henyard 

1,  I  have  May  and  June  hatched  pul¬ 
lets,  and  every  now  and  then  I  find  one 
on  the  floor,  not  able  to  use  legs,  and  this 
is  followed  by  a  diarrhoea,  a  wrhite  dis¬ 
charge  ;  then  comb  turns  dark  and  dry¬ 
looking,  followed  by  death.  I  have  given 
enstor  oil,  also  bicarbonate  of  soda.  I 
have  some  hens  that  have  black  drop¬ 
pings,  sometimes  soft  and  sometimes  hard, 
almost  like  tar.  What  causes  this?  Also 
one  hen  has  a  white,  stringy  discharge. 
What  can  be  done  for  her?  She  is  a  good 
hen.  Would  it  be  wise  to  breed  from 
these  hens?  2.  One  of  my  cockerels  was 
hurt  in  fight  with  others ;  his  comb  was 
all  bloody.  I  painted  with  iodine,  but 
he  bled  to  death.  What  else  could  I  have 
done  to  prevent  bleeding?  G.  A.  B. 

Mt.  Bethel,  Pa. 

1.  Hold  a  post-mortem  upon  several  of 
these  fowls,  examining  particularly  the 
interior  of  the  intestines.  If  you  find  in¬ 
testinal  worms  present  in  large  numbers, 
as  I  suspect,  administer  the  tobacco  treat- 
i  ent  to  the  flock  or  give  each  bird  show¬ 
ing  evidences  of  sickness  a  teaspoonful  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  mixed  with  an  equal 
amount  of  castor  oil.  Follow  after  a  few 
hours  with  more  castor  oil  as  a  physic 
and  note  whether  wqrms  are  passed.  If 
these  hens  fully  recover  their  health,  and 
are  active  and  vigorous,  I  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  breed  from  them. 

2.  MonseTs  solution  of  iron  is,  per¬ 
haps,  about  the  most  active  styptic,  or 
check,  to  bleeding,  that  we  have.  A  small 
vial  may  be  procured  from  the  druggist 
and  kept  on  hand  for  such  emergencies. 
It  should  be  applied  to  the  bleeding  points 
with  a  feather  or  bit  of  cotton.  In  the 
absence  of  any  preparation  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  you  might,  very  likely,  have  been 
able  to  stop  this  bleediug  from  the  comb 
by  applying  snow  or  ice,  powdered  alum, 
or  by  making  pressure  with  the  fingers 
until  the  blood  ceased  to  flow.  A  hot 
iron,  red  hot.  lightly  touched  to  the  bleed¬ 
ing  points  would  also  have  served. 

M.  B.  D. 


———————————  —a—— — 

OFFICIAL  RECORD 

313  Eggs  in  365  Days 

A.  C.  JONES*  ROCKS 

Again  take  the  lead  in  this 
year’s  Egg  Laying  Contests, 

N.  A.  E.  L.  Contest  High 
Pen;  High  Individual  in  their 
class,  Lancastershire  Contest, 
England;  High  Rock  Pen, 
Vineland  Contest,  N.  J. 
Only  a  few  eggs  divide  our 
pen  and  the  leading  rock  pen. 
For  the  past  eight  years  our 
birds  have  made  wonderful 
records,  winning  at  the  lead¬ 
ing  contests  without  even  one 
death  in  any  pen.  Write 
for  catalogue  on  chicks,  eggs 
and  breeding  stock. 

A.  C.  JONES 

Georgetown  -  -  Del. 

—  — ■  —  ■  —  —  — 


fins  '‘Fam- 


One  “Fam¬ 
ous”  Ancona 
laid  339 
eggs  a  year. 
Won  over 
80%  Of  first 
and  second 
prizes  at 
Madison 
Square  Gar¬ 
den  Show 
for  16  years. 
Beautiful  I  Heavy 
layers !  Prize 
winners!  Free 
lOOxPage  Anco¬ 
na  hoolc  mailed 
on  request. 

IH.  C.  Sheppard, 
Bx  539,  Berea,  0. 


Foh  Eggs  at 
U  R.  Fishers 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 

are  the  best 
Price  List  Free 
U.R.Fith<l  Box fj|  Hoped  nd. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  tSS 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland,  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  prices  address 

S.  BRADFORD  ALLYN  Box  34  BELMONT,  MASS. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  strain  that  wins  at  the  laying  competitions, 
with  official  records  over  300  eggs.  Chicks,  eggs  and 
stock  for  sale.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


DADV  fUirifC  Barred  Rocke  and  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
DHDI  LHIUw  free-range  stock,  price  reasonable. 
MRS.  FRANK  MEIER,  Arlington,  Dutchess  County,  N.V. 


CHICKS  Laying  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

15c;  mixed,  10c.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 

Post  prepaid  pampli.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Barred  Rock  Hatching  EGGS 

State  tested  white  diarrhea.  82  for  16;  SB  and  SI  O  100. 
Circular.  OLD  PICKARD  FARM,  Zt,  Concord  Junction,  Mooo 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS 

My  Buffs  are  first  prize  winners  in  four  States, 
Champion  Cockerel  at  Newark  this  winter  and  first 
prize  winners  at  other  leading  shows.  Cockerels,  $5, 
$7.50  and  $10  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 

H.  N.  CONNER  .  Stockton,  N.  J. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

1920- 21  Storrs  contest  high  Rock  pen  and  individual. 

1921- 22  contests?2ifd  Rock  pen  at  Storrs  and  Cornell, 
1st  at  Quincy,  3rd  at  Puyallup.  Certified  and  Pedi¬ 
greed  Breeding  Cockerels  for  sale.  Hatching  Egg* 
and  Baby  Chicks.  Circular.  W.  II.  B.  KENT,  OozonovU,  B.T. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS. 

$7.50  and  §5.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  THE 
SQUARE  DEAL  (A.  D.  Waltz,  Prop.), 
Route  13,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


CCOFIELD’S  Vtl.it o  Rocks  1,000  Chick. 
SUPERIOR  11  llltC  Leghorns  P*r  Week 

Farm  range.  Selected  for  late  moult  and  high  pro¬ 
duction,  mated  to  high  producing  males.  Chicks 
hatched  iu  Newtown  Giant  Incubator  at  $16  and  $20 
per  100.  Eggs  $8  and  $10.  $2  per  15.  P.  P.  free.  Cir¬ 
cular.  WHITE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM, 
Fishkill,  New  York.  A.  G.  SCOFIELD,  Prop. 


FRANCAIS’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Twice  winners  at  Storrs.  Last  six  pens  there  aver¬ 
aged  200  eggs  per  bird.  Leading  Rock  pens  last  year 
at  Storrs  and  Illinois  contests.  Booking  orders  for 
eggs  and  chicks.  Cockerels  and  pullets, 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach,  New  York 


BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 

Laying.  Parks’  strain.  $3.50  each. 
Kiverdale  Poultry  Farm  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCK  AND  R,  I.  RED 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Selected,  utility,  Bred-to-lay  stock, 

$1.50— 15,  prepaid.  Guaranteed.  BKOOKSIDE,  Middletown,  V«. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Free  Circular.  FINDLEY  ItltOS.,  De.t  A.  I’urkeabui-g,  p«o». 


Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks  ctVck? 

and  Hitching  Eggs.  i.  TUOPEiNO,  3i>»rr*«bujli,  flaw  York 
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“The  Glorious  Climate  of  California” 

There  are  a  few  of  us  left  in  the  coun¬ 
try  who  have  never  lived  in  California. 
If  we  are  to  believe  the  boosters  in  the 
daily  papers  our  ranks  must  be  thin  ;  but 
here  we  are.  It  is  hard  for  us  sometimes 
to  reconcile  the  stories  we  hear.  Of 
course  we  know  that  many  or  most  people 
are  extreme  in  their  likes  and  dislikes. 
They  praise  the  thing  they  admire  ex¬ 
travagantly.  or  they  denounce  it  without 
reason.  There  seems  to  be  something  of 
this  in  the  way  Eastern  people  refer  to 
California.  A  recent  popular  book  con- 
’  tains  this  passage : 

!j  California  was  like  an  imitation  para- 
’  dise,  without  the  rougher  edges  and  con¬ 
trasts  of  life  elsewhere,  filled  with  feeble 
folk  who  had  been  more  or  less,  misfits 
in  their  own  environment  and  were  now 
content  to  sun  themselves  in  an  unexact¬ 
ing  world  *  *  *  a  land  without  phys¬ 
ical  or  moral  exactions. 

Take  that  as  one  side  of  it.  It  will 


our  latitude.  W  e  think  there  is  enough 
chance  of  their  succeeding  to  warrant  full 
experiment,  not  only  by  farmers  and 
fruit  growers,  but  by  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions. 


Transplanted  Alfalfa  Plants 

Five  or  six  years  ago  I  was  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y„  where  Mr. 
Collingwood  distributed  some  Alfalfa 
plants.  They  were  planted  here  at  my 
home  several  days  later,  and  have  been 
wonderfully  successful.  I  have  never  seen 
the  plants  advertised.  Where  can  they 
be  obtained?  r. 

Raynham  Center,  Mass. 

They  were  seedling  plants  of  two  new 
varieties,  Cossack  and  Semipalatinsk. 
They  were  introduced  by  Prof.  N.  E. 
Hansen  of  the  South  Dakota  Experiment 
Station.  In  producing  these  plants'  the 
seed  was  sown  in  drills,  much  like  celery 
seed,  and  cultivated.  The  seedlings  grew 
well,  and  may  be  dug  in  the  Fall  and 


$4  for  3  lbs. 
Delicious 
i  Loft  Candy 


$. 


for  3  lbs. 
Fresh 
By  Mail 


Special  Mixed  Candy,  com¬ 
prised  of  Chocolat  es,  Bon 
Bons,  Nougats,  Caramels 
Cocoanut  Cut  s.Jelly  Cut  sand 
Chocolate  covered  sweets. 

Candy 
comes  to 
you  Fresh 
from  Factory 

Dept  100 

*400  Broome  St; 


New  York’s  famous 
Loft  candies  direct 
by  mail.  Send  $1.00 
for  combination 
No.20asillust  rated. 
Your  order  filled 
within  24  hours 
with  candy  fresh 
from  the  largest, 
cleanest  candy  kit¬ 
chens  in  the  world. 
Millions  of  pounds 
Loft  Candy  sold 
annually. 


Old  fashion  Gum  Drops— big 
sugary  mounds  of  extreme 
jellied  goodness  in.  lemon, 
rose  and  licorice. 

LOFT  REPUTATION 
BACKS  EVERY  SALE 


hardly  suit  the  friends  who  are  urging  us 
to  come  and  end  our  days  in  that  sunny 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  here  is  part 
of  a  letter  written  by  a  New  England 
woman  who,  after  a  hard  life  among  the 
hills,  went  to  California : 

I  was  a  farmer’s  daughter  and  then  a 
wife  for  nearly  45  years,  and  I  know  all 
about  it ;  all  down  the  long  weary  way 
when  one  struggles  against  odds  that 
seem  to  grow  bigger  and  bigger  as  one 
grows  older.  Coming  to  California  over 
two  years  ago,  it  has  seemed  like  a  new 
world  to  me,  as  different  from  the  other 
life  as  night  from  day,  yet  I  loved  the 
country,  and  do  yet,  but  it’s  all  so  un¬ 
fair,  and  the  struggle  for  existence  so 
unending.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would 
like  to  be  on  a  ranch  in  California  any 
better  than  a  farm  elsewhere,  for  the 
same  injustice  obtains  wherever  farming 
is  carried  on,  and  that  is  everywhere. 
But  as  near  as  I  can  find  out  the  organi¬ 
zation  here  is  better  than  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States,  so  that  the  producer 
receives  a  better  equalization  on  what 
he  raises. 


stored  in  moist  sand,  or  dug  in  Spring 
for  transplanting.  When  set  out  2  or 
ft.  apart  each  way  and  cultivated,  they 
make  enormous  plants,  and  gradually 
cover  the  ground.  We  have  some  of  them 
now,  eight  years  old.  We  think  this  plan 
of  transplanting  Alfalfa  would  be  profit¬ 
able  for  poultrymen  or  people  with  only 
a  limited  area.  We  did  our  best  to  in¬ 
terest  seedsmen  to  handle  the  plants,  and 
the  experiment  stations  to  try  the  plan, 
but  apparently  no  one  thought  it  worth 
while.  We  think  such  transplanting  could 
have  been  made  popular  if  someone  had 
cared  to  push  it. 


Try  the  Acid  Soil  Legumes 

TV-hat  do  you  know  of  the  beggarweed, 
called  Cherokee  clover?  If  Hubam,  beg¬ 
garweed.  etc.,  can  be  grown  successfullv 
here,  like  in.  the  oats,  etc.,  it  will  mean 
much,  both  in  labor  and  yield  per  acre. 

a.  E.  o. 

This  “beggarweed”  is  one  of  the  so- 
called  acid  soil  legumes,  which  give  great 
satifaction  in  the  South.  In  the  Gulf 
States  this  plant  is  remarkably  good  for 
both  hay  and  green  manure.  It  is  not 
known  yet  how  far  north  it  will  thrive, 
but  it  is  well  worth  trying.  There  is  a 
group  of  these  acid  soil  legumes,  such  as 
Kudzu,  cow  peas,  Soy  beans,  Spanish 
peanuts  and  beggarweed,  which  may 
prove  very  useful  at  the  North.  They 
will  grow  with  little  or  no  lime,  and  on 
many  of  our  Northern  soils  would  prove 
wonderfully  useful  if  they  will  thrive  in 


In  Favor  of  Cat  Licenses 

In  looking  at  the  picture  on  the  first 
page  of  The  R.  N.-Y..  February  10,  the 
question  is  asked.  Well,  now,  who  favors 
a  license  on  the  cat?  I  certainly  do 
I  am  a  great  lover  of  birds,  also  cats  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Cumberland  Audubon 
Society  of  Portland,  and  our  object  in 
having  the  license  put  on  cats  is  to  save 
the  cat  as  well  as  the  bird.  We  feel  that 
most  people  think  we  want  to  have  all 
eats  killed ;  that  is  not  so.  Let  the  same 
woman  whose  picture  you  give  holding  her 
cat  have  something  happen  to  her  so  she 
is  not  able  to  care  for  the  cat.  Who  will 
take  care  of  it?  No  one,  so  the  cat  runs 
wild  and  feeds  on  birds  and  squirrels  until 
Winter  comes;  then  its  starves  to  death 
Would  this  woman  like  that?  I  am  sure 
not.  The  object  of  our  society  is  to  have 
all  cats  licensed;  then  there  will  not  be 
any  stray  cats  living  on  birds.  People 
will  not  leave  their  Summer  homes  with¬ 
out  taking  their  cat  with  them  ;  also  they 
will  not  have  from  five  to  20  cats  as  pets. 

I  can  show  you  one  home  in  Bath  with 
17  and  a  home  in  Cumberland  Center 
with  20.  If  they  had  to  be  licensed  or^ 
would  be  enough,  and  many  birds  saved. 
Now  when  the  good  farmers  will  only 
know  that  life  would  not  be  worth  living 
without  the  birds  to  save  their  crops, 
they  will  keep  one  pet  cat  to  catch  their 
rats  and  mice.  p.  b.  r. 


Butter  Peanut  Brittle  made 


NEW  YORK'  CITY 

'  VII  I  Peanuts—really  delicious. 


FREE 


Handsome  illu¬ 
strated  32-page 
Catalogue 
Write  for  it* 


The  picture  shows  the  stock  judging  team  of  the  Union-Endicott,  N.  Y.,  high  school. 

/}lha™pi'm  hl8h  school  »tock  Judging  team  of  New  York  State,  and  will 
at  C0rnel1  Farmer?’  Week.  This  is  the  only  team  that  has 
7?"  t  f  fk  f  tl0Pm?  two  yea5s  in  succession.  It  thus  becomes  the  permanent  prop¬ 
er,  of  the  team.  The  contest  was  held  at  Delhi,  and  consisted  of  five  rings  of  live 

lpffCkt’rlWr  w Vae-niring’m-Tih.e  •vounS  men  shown  in  the  picture  are.  from 

left  to  nBht,  \\  altei  ells,  Elton  Tibbitts,  Raymond  Ketehum  and  Mr.  Salmon, 

teacher  of  agriculture. 


BEST  to 

Raise  Young  Chicks 
— Get  Broilers  at  8  Weeks 
—Get  Early  Laying  Pullets 
Get  More  Eggs  from  Your 
Layers 

—Market  Poultry  Profitably 

The  above  subjects  as  well  as  all 
other  phases  of  poultry  raising 
have  been  clearly  and  simply  ex¬ 
plained  bv  Dr.  O.  B.  Kent,  poultry  ex- 
pert  in  charge  of  our  Poultry  Service 
Dept.  This  book  also  tells  all  about 

The  FUi-O-PEP  Way 

Caii!ng-  ^or  and  feeding  poultry  —  the 
uf 1S  today  proving  so  popular  and 
profitable  with  thousands  of  the  most 
successful  poultry  raisers  in  the  country. 

Write  Foh  II  Today 

Send  your  name  and  address  and  we 
will  mail  you  one  of  these  valuable 
books  by  return  mail  postpaid.  By  fol¬ 
lowing  the  advice  contained  therein 
you  will  get  the  most  from  your 
poultry.  Write  for  it  today. 

TheQuakerOatsCompany 

Poultry  Sorvlco  Oopt. 

1 620  Ry.  Exc.  Bldg.  Address:  Chicago ,  U.S.A. 


the  FRONT  thatGAVE 

THEGRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


LAP«C 

.... 

CATALOC 


AN  unobstructed  contJnuov*  opening. 

Doors  absolutely  tight,  but  will 
not  swell.  Permanent  steel  ladder  at¬ 
tached  to  front.  Everything  flrnt-clane 
end  prices  right.  Liberal  discount  to 
reliable  agents — Wanted  in  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  IX  HUDSON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  with 
and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
employment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge 
to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  me. 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers,  Exchange 

( Continued  from  page  373) 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  'We  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street.  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey,  5  lb. 

pails,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.20;  delivered  'into  3d 
zone.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Box  87,  Katonah, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — Quart,  80e;  gallon,  $2.50;  delivered  3d 
zone.  RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs..  $2.15;  ■ 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM,  1 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE— Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well-satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Extracted  clover-basswood,  60-lb.  can 
at  our  station,  $7.80;  buckwheat,  $0.30;  10 
lbs.,  delivered  in  third  postal  zone,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.80.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


BEES — Produce  your  own  honey;  circular  free. 
VAN’S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Ind. 


PURE  HONEY — Special  sale  on  00-lb.  cans  light 
amber;  also  basket  and  tying  willows.  ROS- 
COE  F.  W1XON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.25;  buckwheat.  $1.15; 

10  lbs.  clover,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.90;  post¬ 
paid  to  4th  zone.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WE  CAN  furnish  grapefruit  in  our  standard 
Golden  Russet  grade,  delivered  bv  boat  to  the 
ports  of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Philadelphia.  Pa.:  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  two  or  more 
boxes  at  the  same  shipment  to  the  same  person 
at  $3.00  per  box;  paeked  46,  54  ,  04  or  80; 
terms,  check  with  order;  we  prepay  all  charge* 
to  the  ports  stated  above,  and  shipments  can 
be  marked  to  be  forwarded  by  express  to  any 
point  in  the  interior  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 
States.  GEORGE  B.  CELLON,  N.  W  7th 
Avenue  and  34th  Street,  Miami,  Fla. 

Will  IE  RICE  POPCORN  (old);  fine  popping 
guaranteed;  10  lbs.,  shelled,  $1;  send  postog* 
extra.  BISHOP  BROS.,  Guilford,  Conn. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  gift  for  sweethearts  and 
friends;  sweet  scented  and  soothing;  picked 
fresh;  Aunt  Hannah’s  genuine  Adirondack  bal- 
rra.rnv,x,PR1'm’'.  *1-26:  check  with  order. 

HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Baguette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  fancy  Vermont  maple  sugar 
and  syrup;  cakes  in  various  forms;  try  me 
and  I  will  please  you.  E.  S.  KELLEY,  Orleans, 


BUN  G  ALOW  A  P  R  O  NS — Pre  t  t.v 
new  strap  back  aprons,  75c. 
R.  8,  Shelton,  Conn. 


percales.  $1 ; 
E.  STILSON, 


FOR  SALE — 50-cell  110-volt  chloride  accumu¬ 
lator  battery,  $350;  8  hp.  stationarv  gasoline 
*115;  1922  Hinman  electric  milker,  $95; 
1922  Eden  washing  machine,  $110;  freight  i, re- 
pa  id  200  miles.  Back  to  the  eitv  for  me! 
ADVERTISER  2654,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POPCORN,  “Mammoth”  (shelled),  25  lbs., 
$2.40;  8  lbs.,  $1;  prepaid  third  zone;  candy 
formulas  free.  M.  T.  ACRES,  Thompson,  O. 


I'OR  SALE-  Friend”  C  X  Bed  Sprayer;  can  be 
slipped  into  any  wagon ;  no  anchoring  re¬ 
quired;  2%  horse,  pumps  5  gallons  per  minute; 
condition,  new;  only  used  one  day;  spray  and 
gun  hose;  $250.  GEORGE  HOLDINGS  452 
Washington  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — White  clover  extracted  honey,  5-lb. 

pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.15;  delivered  to  3d 
postal  zone.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 


A]5JbER  extracted  honey,  good  flavor;  6-lb.  can, 

$1.10;  12-lb  can,  $2;  delivered  in  third  zone; 
60-lb.  can,  $7.20  here.  I.  ,T.  STRINGHAM, 
Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


BUY  your  Alfalfa  from  the  growers  and  save 
money;  several  ears  extra  good  first  cutting. 
B.  R.  HALL  &  SONS,-  Camillus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Pure,  extracted,  6  lbs.,  $1,25,  prepaid 
3d  zone.  WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth 
Junction,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Second-hand  hay  caps;  good  condl- 
tion;  cheap  for  cash.  P.  O.  BOX  377,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

SAVE  $100 — -Midwest  Utilitor  garden  tractor 
Model  500,  walking  type,  including  plow,  cul¬ 
tivating  frame,  hitches  and  complete  set  cul¬ 
tivating  tools;  tractor  never  uncrated;  every¬ 
thing  strictly  new;  $250,  freight  paid,  if  or¬ 
dered  now.  Write  JOHN  H.  OWEN,  442  Priee 
St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

HONEY — Guaranteed  finest  quality;  clover  ‘5 
llis.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  5  lbs  $1- 
10  lbs.,  $1.75;  prepaid.  M.  BALLARD,  North 
Branch,  N.  Y. 

(  IIILD’S  “Catch-all”  Bib;  something  new; 

waterproof  and  reversible;  50  cents  each 
postpaid.  M,  BELTON,  Canby,  Ore. 

SELL  good  milking  machine,  two  sets  double 
harness;  $65  gets  all.  BOX  63,  Roxburv 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Candee  Incubator,  2, 400-egg  capa 
city;  used  two  years;  good  condition;  can 
crate  for  shipment.  BOX  474,  Butler,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Miller  Ideal  incubator,  160-egg,  in 
nrst-class  condition;  never  been  used-  Sio 
A,  TURBESING,  Little  Falls,  N  J. 

FOR  SALE — Fireless  brooder;  keeps  chicks 
warm  in  zero  weather;  inexpensive.  Write 
information,  BOX  23,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Syracuse  two-way  sulky  plow  in 
good  condition,  price  $40;  Eureka  3  foot 
mulcher  and  seeder,  with  grass  and  grain  box 
has  never  been  used,  price  $12;  riding  cultiva¬ 
tor  im.ee  $15.  ADVERTISER  2747,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HONEY  Finest  quality  extracted  clover-bass- 
wood,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10  lbs.,  $2.05;  buckwheat, 
•>l  and  $1.80;  postpaid  within  third  zone;  60-lb. 
can  buckwheat,  $6  here.  H.  F,  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Six  coal-burning  brooder  stoves.  V. 
O.  PETERSEN,  Factoryville,  Pa. 


HAY  WANTED — One  carload  of  good  mixed 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay;  state  price  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  2784,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXTRA  HEAVY,  extra  quality  pure  maple 
•yrup,  guaranteed,  direct  from  producer  de- 
thir'l  zone  f°r  *2-50  gallon.  DEN 
ROBINSON,  Pawlet,  Vt. 

COMBINATION  bone  grinder  and  corn  cracker, 
TJ'k*  "c"'-  *15-  FLOYD  B.  COX.  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Bedford  Village  16. 
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Natural 

Finish 

California 

Radwood 


Hot 

Water 


a  This  Big 
250  Egg  Size  only  $22.75 
531.00 


ONI/Y 


140 

EGG 


J  Just  think  of  it!  This  fine,  California  Redwood  Wisconsin  140-Egg 
Incubator,  with  double  walls,  dead  air  space  between,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tank  and  boiler,  double  glass  door,  nursery,  self-regulating— 
everything  complete,  set  up  ready  to  run,  for  only  $13.25,  freight 
paid  east  of  Rockies.  With  140-chick  hot  air  brooder,  only  $17.75. 

1 80  Egg  size,  only  $  i  5.75  with  Brooder,  both  $22 

You  take  no  risk  in  buying  Wisconsins.  You  have  30  days  to  try  them— money 
back  if  not  pleased.  Select  the  size  you  want— order  today. _ 


30  Days  Trial  I  Wfiy  Pay  More 


Wisconsin  oucBKuLrnf„®  Colony  Brooders  10YW 

For  those  who  want  Colony  Brooders  here  is  the  finest  on  the  market.  Automatic  control—  Guarantor 

can’t  sro  out— can’t  overflow— born  steady  blue  flame— no  wick— no  troubles.  Look  at  these 

Express  Paid  Prices  22  in.canopy,  100  chick,  $8.95 

32  in.  Canopy,  300  chick,  15.55 
42  in.Canopy,  500  chick,  1 7.75 

Write  for  our  New  1923  Cat- 
ue  or  order  direct  from 
ad. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  134  ,  Racine,  Wis. 


Hot 


Air 


Brooder 


Raise  More  Chicks  from  Every  Hatch 


THE  HALL 
COAL-HEATED 
COLONY 
BROODER 


You  can  raise  more  chicks  with  less  care  with  the  Hall  Coal-Heating  Colony  Brooder, 
Mild,  even  heat  at  least  cost.  Absolutely  dependable.  Requires  attention  only  twice  a  day. 
Hover  can  be  raised  and  lowered  for  cleaning.  Capacity  :  300  to  500  chicks. 

Hatch  More  Chicks  From  Every  Tray 

The  Hall  Mechanical  Egg  Turner  saves  labor,  prevents  jarring  and  breakage.  In¬ 
creases  hatches  from  12  to  15*.  Can  be  fitted  to  any  incubator  having  level  trays. 

Write  for  the  Halt  Equipment  Boolc- 

THE  HALL  MAMMOTH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

184-R  Southern  Ave.  Little  Fall.,  N.  Y. 


The  Magic  Coal  Burning  Brooder 

A  MONEY-MAKER  because  it  is  a  life  saver 
to  chicks.  Chick  welfare  depends  on 
uniform  temperature  and  pure  air.  The  Magic 
regulates  with  clock-like  precision,  being 
equipped  with  both  top  and  bottom  auto¬ 
matic  draft.  Cuts  chick  mortality  to  5 %. 
Free  from  gas.  Write  for  catalogue.  Agents  wanted  in  territory  not  taken. 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


BEST  FOR  BABY  CHICKS 


For  Feed.  Grit,  Milk  or  Water. 

AMERICAN  PANS 

Will  fit  any  Mason  Jar.  Contents 
flow  down  as  chicks  eat.  Glass 
Jar  shows  supply.  Made  of  “tight 
coated"  rust  proof  galvanized  iron 
in  two  sections.  No  screws,  no 
soldered  parts  or  wires  to  break.  No 
chance  to  clog— chicks  can’t  crowd 
or  get  into  pan  and  pollute  contents. 
Jar  need  not  be  removed  to  fill  or  to 
clean.  Use  JAPANNED  PANS  for 
feeding  sour  milk,  buttermilk,  etc. 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL 
167  Peterson  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Oldest,  largest,  best  poultry  paper. 
1  year  75  cents.  2  years  $1.00 


I  Galv’ized' 
PANS 

_ '  Postpaid  _  _ 
Japanned  15c  extra 


75c|6Bs,“l— 12 

Japanned  25c  extra 


Galvanized 

PANS  $ 
Postpaid 

Japanned  50c  extra 


$1  buys  8  Galvanized  Pans  k  American  Poultry  Journal  4  mos, 
$2  beys  6  Galvanized  Pan*  &  American  Poultry  Journal  1  yr. 
$3  buys  12  Galvanized  Pans  A  American  Poultry  JoQrnal2yr*. 


Husky, 
livable 
chaps. 

,  Egg  machines  from 

high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  Rr  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock*.  Illustrated 
Circular  ‘  All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE. 

GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK. 


Life-Saver 

STEAM-COOKED  CHICK  FEED 

Saves  the  Lives  of  aby  Chicks 

IIFE  -  SAVER  Steam  -  Cooked 
-/  Chick  Feed  is  a  careful  mixture 
of  selected  grains,  steam-cooked  — 
therefore  wonderfully  easy  to  digest. 
Guaranteed  not  to  become  sour  or  . 
musty.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

Sample  free  on  request ! 

Feed  Department  6 
The  H-O  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES/ 


All  styles  150  Illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL  Dept  5  'Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BABY  CHICKS 

One  Million — 20  Varieties — Our  13th  Season 

W«  Guarantee  to  refund  to  the  customer  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  chick 
per  day  on  all  orders  that  do  not  leave  our  hatcheries  within  72  hours  from 
the  time  specified.  Write  for  our  circular  and  Low  Prices  and  place  your 
orders  this  season  where  you  will  be  sure  of  Quality  and  Service. 

HESS  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  H,  North  Canton,  Ohio. 


1 


“The  Flower' of  the  Season’s  Chieks” 

Choose  the  famous  Rosemont  Chicks  and  have  no  regrets.  Rosemont 
Customers  order  year  after  year  because  these  husky,  healthy  chicks  live  and  grow 
and  at  maturity  are  beautiful,  productive  and  profitable.  Bred  from  extra  choice 
flocks  of  business  birds.  Quality  high— price  moderate. 

Rosemont  specializes  in  the  popular 
business  breeds  We  have  one  which  will 
meet  your  wishes.  LEGHORNS.  White. 

Buff.  Brown,  Black — ANCONAS,  Mottled 

— R  I.  REDS,  Single  and  Rose  Comb—  V  ?/  pnsFMONT  POII1TRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  Barred.  White—  \  /  KUatmUPi  1  rUULiKi  fAKMS  6c  HAluitM 

WYANDOTTES,  White.  Drawer  4  Rotemont,  Hunterdon  Co..  N.  J 


The  new  Rosemont  Catalog— in  colors— 
is  beautiful  and  instructive.  Write  for 
your  copy  now.  It’t  FREE. 


THE  HENYARD 


Backward  Pullets 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  pullets? 
Their  droppings  are  soft,  and  sometimes 
I  notice  there  is  some  that  is  stringy  and 
bloody.  They  are  six  months  old.  and 
no  sign  of  them  laying.  They  are  R.  I. 
Reds.  Six  weeks  ago  they  started  to 
molt.  I  noticed  when  they  were  about 
two  months  old  their  droppings  were  not 
right,  and  I  was  advised  to  give  them  a 
proprietary  medicine.  That  does  not  help 
them.  J.  M. 

Maybrook,  N.  Y. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  should  begin  laying 
by  the  time  they  are  six  months  old  if 
they  have  been  properly  developed  from 
the  time  of  hatching.  You  do  not  say 
whether  you  fed  a  good  mash  containing 
meat  scrap  while  they  were  growing  or 
not,  but  they  should  have  had  it  unless 
you  had  an  ample  supply  of  skim-milk  to 
replace  the  meat  in  the  mash.  Molting 
of  pullets  is  often  caused  by  sudden 
changes  in  either  feed  or  methods  of  care, 
and  is  to  be  guarded  against  by  making 
all  necessary  changes  gradually.  I  do  not 
know  the  composition  of  the  proprietary 
mash  about  which  you  inquire,  but  it  is 
much  used,  and  probably  is  a  good  one. 
Do  not  make  frequent  changes  in  feeds. 
Give  them  a  good  laying  ration  and  stick 
to  it.  m.  B.  D. 


Kerosene  for  Colds 

I  have  noticed  several  items  lately 
about  colds  and  roup  among  different 
flocks  of  chickens.  I  would  suggest  that 
a  treatment  which  is  a  sure  cure.  Pen 
the  chickens  up  and  put  drinking  water  in 
open-top  vessel.  In  the  water  put  enough 
crude  oil  to  cover  the  water  on  top.  Do 
not  put  too  much  in,  just  enough  to  see 
it  on  the  water.  If  one  cannot  procure 
the  crude  oil,  use  kerosene ;  it  is  just  as 
effective.  After  using  this  simple  remedy 
write  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  your  results. 

Geneva,  O.  J.  M.  d. 

The  use  of  kerosene  in  colds  among 
fowls  is  a  very  old  practice,  some  poultry- 
men  going  about  after  the  fowls  are  on 
their  perches  and  putting  a  drop  or  two 
in  each  nostril  of  a  bird  that  wheezes  and 
sneezes.  Crude  oil  should  be  equally  val¬ 
uable.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  its  being 
a  “sure  cure”  for  colds,  and  certainly 
should  expect  little  from  it  in  cases  of 
true  roup.  It  is  a  simple,  harmless  rem¬ 
edy,  however,  and  when  administered  as 
suggested  by  .T.  M.  D„  not  at  all  difficult 
to  apply  .  The  idea  is  that  the  fowls, 
when  drinking,  will  necessarily  immerse 
their  bills  in  the  film  of  oil  or  kerosene 
floating  upon  the  water.  Colds  and  roup 
should  not  be  classed  together,  as  though 
one  remedy  would  cure  both.  The  former 
tends  to  recovery,  with  or  without  treat¬ 
ment,  but  true  roup  is  a  much  more  seri¬ 
ous  disease,  and  very  resistant  to  medical 
measures.  M.  B.  D. 


Check  in  Laying 

I  have  340  White  Leghorn  pullets, 
hatched  May  10,  and  started  to  lay  Oc¬ 
tober  21,  1922,  and  continued  to  lay  well 
until  January  1.  Since  then  they  have 
been  dropping  off  in  egg  production.  I 
feed  the  Cornell  mash,  mixed  from  the 
best  feed  I  can  buy ;  grit,  charcoal  and 
oyster  shells ;  scratch  grain  according  to 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y\  I  notice  that  a  good  many 
have  combs  shriveled  up  and  the  feathers 
around  their  necks  are  falling  out.  They 
seem  to  be  happy  enough,  singing  all  the 
time,  but  sit  on  the  roost  a  good  deal  of 
the  time.  Would  you  advise  arranging 
roost  so  they  could  be  taken  out  during 
the  day?  G.  H.  I. 

Cochecton,  N.  Y. 

Perhaps  you  have  made  a  change  in 
ration  or  method  of  feeding  that  has 
checked  egg  production — laying  pullets 
are  very  sensitive  to  any  slight  changes 
made  suddenly — or  perhaps  the  slack  in 
egg  production  is  only  a  natural  fluctua¬ 
tion  on  the  down  slant.  No ;  don’t  move 
their  perches  or  do  anything  else  to  dis¬ 
turb  their  peace  of  mind.  If  your  method 
of  feeding  up  to  January  was  sensible, 
and  I  judge  that  it  was,  continue  it  with¬ 
out  any  unnecessary  change,  and  if  it 
becomes  necessary  to  make  any  change, 
make  it  gradually.  Pullets  are  more  tem¬ 
peramental  than  grand  opera  singers  are 
said  to  be ;  treat  them  with  the  utmost 
consideration.  M.  b.  d. 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

I  think  of  building  a  hencoop  20x100  ft. 
for  500  hens,  and  would  like  to  know  how 
high  it  should  be  in  rear  and  also  front. 
Would  9-ft.  front  by  5^ -ft.  back  be  all 
right,  with  cement  floor  off  ground  1  ft., 
and  use  cove  siding  on  concrete.  a.  h. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Nine  feet  in  front  and  5  ft.  in  the  rear 
will  be  about  right  if  the  roof  is  of  the 
single  slope,  shed  type.  If  a  double  pitch 
roof  is  used,  with  short  rafters  in  front 
and  longer  ones  in  the  rear,  a  height  of 
7  ft.  in  front  should  be  sufficient.  Aside 
from  being  slightly  inconvenient  for  the 
caref&kei*.  a  height  of  4  ft.  in  the  rear  is 
sufficient.  This,  of  course,  ‘does  not  give 
the  head  room  that  a  higher  ceiling  does, 
but  one  does  not  often  stand  close  to  the 
rear  wall.  Concrete  makes  the  best  floor 
and  cove  siding  makes  an  excellent  air- 
i  Jght  wall,  m.  b.  D. 


BiggestHatches 

Strongest  Chicks 

That’s  what  you’ll  get  with  my 
Hatching  Outfit,  and  I  can’prove  it. 


§My  new  Poultry  Book,  “Hatching 
Facts,”  tells  the  whole  story  — 
gives  newest  ideas  and  easiest 
ways  to  make  poultry  pay — it’s 
Free — write  for  it  today.  Learn 
the  many  advantages  my  Belle 
City  has  over  the  “old  hen  way,’’ 
and  the  big  money  folks  make  using  my 


$ 
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95  140-Egg 

Champion 


Belle  City  Incubator 

Double  Walls  Fibre  Board  —  Hot-Water 
Copper  Tank — Self-Regulated  Safety  Lamp 
Thermometer  &  Holder — Egg  Tester — Deep 
Nursery.  $6.9 5  buys  1 40-Chick  Hot- 
Water  Double-Walled  Belle  City  Brood¬ 
er,  Or  save  $  1.95  by  order-  $|Q95 
ing  Both  together  for  only  *0“ 

Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  allowed  to  polnt3  beyond. 


With  this  Guaranteed 
Hatching  Outfit  and  com¬ 
plete  Guide  Book  for  set¬ 
ting  up  and  operating, you 
can  make  a  big  Income. 

You  can  also  share  in  my 
Personal  Prize  Offers  of 

SI OOO  in  Gold 

without  cost  or  ob¬ 
ligation.  Get  an 
early  start  -  Save 
Valuable  Time  — 

Order  N ow,  or  write 
me  today  for  my 
new  Free  catalog 

“Hatching  Facts” 

A  complete  guide  to  success 
raising  poultry  for  profit.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Bella  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  48,  Racine.  Wis. 


HOME 
'  MADE 
BROODER 


Costs  Only  $4.96,  Complete 


'  In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  f4. 96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you 
plans  for  making  it, together  with  a  Putnam  Brood¬ 
er  Heater,  for  S4.75  ;  all  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder 
out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best  Brooder  you 
ever  used, return  the  Heater  in  30day  s  and  get  your 
money  back.  Your  dealer  will  make  you  the  same 
offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him,  but  if  he  does  not 
carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  me  S4.75  and  I  will 
mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plans  promptly. 


Illustrated  circular  se?it  free  on  request. 


FREIGHT 

PAID 

East  of  the 
Rockies 


Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered 
with  galvanized 
iron,  double  walls,  ai 
space  between,  buiit 
_  to  last  for  years;  deep, 
chick  nursery,  hot  water  heat,  S 
copper  tanks.  Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to  run,  freight  paid. 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EG6  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 


’hMfyV 


30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalot 
ironclad  lncubatorCo..Box9S  Racine.  Wia. 


MORCHIX 

INCUBATOR 

Write  today  for  FREE  catalog 
incubators,  brooders  and 
poultry  supplies. 

MOR-CHIX  CO..  Dept.  S 
Quincy.  Illinois 


Increase  Poultry  Profits 


The  Poultry  Item 

.  is  yonr  best  helper.  One  of  the 

I  Oldest,  Largest,  Most  Practi- 
I  cal,  Poultry  Magazines.  Art  covers. 
fTells  just  what  to  do  each  month  in 
’  the  poultry  yard:  how  to  breed,  incu- 
r'bate,  brood,  feed,  raise,  manage,  buy 
and  sell.  Expert  advice— always  at 

_  your  service, answers  any  poultry  problem 

free.  Learn  to  keep  poultry  right.  Poulty  Item  tells 
how.  You  must  have  it  to  succeed.  4  mos.  trial  25c;  1  yr. 
$1;  3  yrs.  12.  Book  catalog  free. 

THE  POULTRY  ITEM  | 

Box  R  Sellersville.  Pa.  J 

* .  Where  the  Rooster  „ 
cro-ws,  the  Item  goes.'J* 


Read  the  Most  Widely'  Known 

Poultry  Journal  IrTa’i  25c 

Our  32nd  year.  Helpful,  Interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers,  national  reputation.  Send  25c 
today  for  6  mos.  trial.  Trial  sub.  and  free  premium  offers. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 
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Subscribers1  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  375. 


MARRIED  FARMER.  American  (one  child), 
ex-owner,  life  experience  on  truck,  poultry 
and  dairy  farm,  at  liberty  March  15;  small  farm 
preferred:  capable  of  taking  charge.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2762,  care  Rural  New'- Yorker.  _ 


FARMER,  gardener  and  estate  working  manager 
of  proven  ability  can  make  your  developed  or 
undeveloped  place  a  success;  private  or  com¬ 
mercial;  American;  married;  A-l  references. 
BOX  791,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  on  up-to- 
date  dairy  farm;  experienced  in  breeding 
purebred  Holstein  cattle,  also  producing  fancy 
market  milk;  proposition  must  be  large  enough 
to  pay  salary  of  $2,000 ‘yearly;  details  of'  ex¬ 
perience,  with  high-class  reference,  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  upon  request.  ADVERTISER  2765,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  


COUPEE — No  children;  man  years  of  experience 
in  poultry;  wife  to  help  in  housework;  best 
of  references;  please  state  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  2767,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  


MAN  wishes  position  on  small  private  estate, 
plain  gardening,  cows,  horses  and  chickens; 
married:  no  family;  state  wages  and  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  2769,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  life  experience,  best 
of  reference,  wants  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  married:  no  family;  state  wages  and  par¬ 
ticulars.-  ADVERTISER  2770,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  25.  single,  American,  farming 
experience,  to  work  on  farm  or  assist  poul¬ 
try  man  f’  state  terms.  ADVERTISER  2772,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman  or  assistant 
on  stock  farm  by  single  man  with  practical 
understanding  of  stock,  crops  and  machinery; 
with  clean  character  and'  good  references?  A(U 
dress  ADVERTISER  2773,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Superintendent  desires  position, 
farm  or  estate;  20  years’  experience  in  all 
branches,  veterinary  work,  handle  all  kinds  of 
men;  never  drink;  American?  Protestant;  man 
of  refinement;  age  37;  married;  children;  par¬ 
ticulars,  salary  in  first  letter.  Address  BOX 
1058,  Bullville,  Orange  Co.,  X.  Y,  - 

POUETRYMAN.  successful,  with  excellent  ref¬ 
erences,  wishes  change  position;  specialties: 
eggs,  broilers  and  day-old  chicks;  could  build 
and  lay  out  commercial  or  fancy  poultry  plants 
of  modern  types;  Christian;  wife  good  cook  and 
housekeeping;  no  children.  ADVERTISER  2775, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  position; 

20  years’  practical  farm  experience  with  all 
kinds  of  live  stock,  specializing  with  poultry; 
understand  raising  farm  crops  and  use  of  mod¬ 
ern  farm  machinery;  best  references;  national 
reputation;  only  first-class  proposition  with 
good  living  conditions,  reasonably  near  New 
York  City,  will  be  considered;  moderate  salary; 
will  not  board  men.  ADVERTISER  2776,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  GOOD  MANAGER  is  a  necessity  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  succeed  with  your  farm  or  country 
estate;  I  will  accept  the  management  of  a 
high-class  dairy  farm  or  breeding  establishment 
producing  Grade  A  or  certified  milk  and  the 
handling  of  a  high-class  herd;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  farming,  A.  R. 
work,  breeding,  handling  of  swine,  sheep,  poul¬ 
try  and  all  farm  mechanics;  recognized  author¬ 
ity  on  dairying  in  all  its  branches;  American, 
of  executive  ability,  and  a  hustler.  For  inter¬ 
view  address  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  38  Dallus 
Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1,  by  American,  married,  34 
years'  old,  two  children;  experienced  in  all 
work  connected  with  country  estate,  also  but¬ 
ter-making,  and  licensed  chauffeur.  D.  E. 
COUTAXT,  R.  D.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  and  competent  working  farm  man¬ 
ager,.  married,  open  for  engagement,  with 
help;  best  references.  C.  B.  BUCHANAN,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  foreman-herdsman; 

married;  small  family;  experienced,  horticul¬ 
tural  college  graduate;  good  worker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2794,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  poultry  farm;  young 
man,  German,  age,  20;  capable  and  willing; 
can  drive  a  car;  excellent  reference;  -state 
wages.  WILLIAM  BLUM,  P.  O.  Box  87.  Tap- 
pan,  N.  Y.  -  * 


GARDENER,  farm  manager,  married,  Danish, 
practical  life  experience  all  branches,  econo¬ 
mic  production,  open  for  position;  A-l  refer¬ 
ences;  Jersey  or  nearby,  ADVERTISER  2791, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HEAD  GARDENER— To  take  charge  of  country 
estate;  life  experience  in  all  branches  of  gar¬ 
dening,  also  farming,  live  stock,  poultry,  etc.; 
good  references  as  to  character  and  ability. 
Apply  E.  B.,  92  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


POUETRYMAN,  single,  27,  desires  position; 

Cornell  training;  eight  years’  experience;  ex¬ 
cellent  references;  New  Jersey  or  South  pre¬ 
ferred;  available  immediately.  ADVERTISER 
2792,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


ASSISTANT  GARDENER,  single,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate;  experienced;  A-l  ref¬ 
erences;  at  liberty  April  1.  ADVERTISER 
2789,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  herdsman  and  dairyman,  splendid 
results  from  poultry,  wishes  charge  of  small 
private  estate;  some  knowledge  of  gardening; 
American;  35;  three  small  children;  excellent 
references;  3(4  years  present  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2788,  care  Rural  New*-Yorker. 


POUETRYMAN,  single,  23,  desires  position  as 
assistant,  commercial  or  private;  college 
training;  practical  experience;  willing  worker; 
best  of  references;  have  New  York  driver’s 
license;  Westchester  County  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2787,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position;  married  man,  44,  no  fam¬ 
ily,  superintendent  or  foreman  gentleman’s 
farm  or  estate;  experience  in  gardening,  roads, 
tree  moving;  lowest  terms;  all  around  man; 
good  references.  BOX  491,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


HONORABLE  woman  with  some  capital  and 
“pep”  wanted  as  working  partner  in  poultry 
business  with  woman  owner  of  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2733,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY— For  Sale:  Gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  and  dairy  farm,  located  in  New 
Jersey  on  State  highway,  50  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Address  ADVERTISER  2246,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY  is  desirous  that  some 
person  interested  in  boys  and  girls  should 
donate  a  tract  of  land  w'ithin  easy  reach  of 
New  York,  10  acres  or  more,  with  water  front, 
seashore  preferred,  for  Summer  school  and  camp¬ 
ing  purposes:  some  wooded  land  desirable.  In¬ 
quire  ADVERTISER  2215,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm.  Orange  County.  AD 
VERTISER  2558,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Seven-room  house,  improvements; 

garage,  chicken  houses,  fruit.  For  informa¬ 
tion  write  GEORGE  CONKLIN,  140  Innis  Ave¬ 
nue,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— Successful  poultry 
farm;  100  acres;  complete  modern  equipment; 
1,500  breeders,  19,000  incubator  capacity:  yearly 
income  $15,000;  large  established  trade;  $18,000; 
easy  terms.  WILLIAM  SEIDEL,  Strawberry 
Ridge,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  bungalow;  16  miles  from 
New  York;  Jersey’s  beautiful  residential  sec¬ 
tion;  10  rooms,  two  baths;  garage;  1(4  acres 
cultivated  ground.  LOUIS  SCHLITT,  Harring¬ 
ton  Park,  N.  J. 


FARM — 110  acres;  pleasantly  situated;  10-room 
house,  large  porch;  brooks,  springs;  ideal 
Summer  home,  boarders,  dairy.  Details,  B.  S. 
McPHERSON,  R.  D.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Dairy  and  poultry  farm;  31  acres; 

10-room  house,  all  improvements,  large  attic, 
can  be  made  into  four  rooms;  suitable  for 
boarding-house;  located  on  State  road;  fully 
equipped  farm;  eight  cows,  650  White  Leghorn 
chickens,  two  horses;  buildings  seven  years  old. 
just  painted,  floorings  concrete;  great  sacrifice, 
$18,000.  For  further  information  write  GEORGE 
J.  WEITKUS,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Fully  equipped  modern  chicken 
farm;  large  acreage:  three  laying  houses, 
incubator  plant  over  10,000  capacity,  colony 
houses,  wire  enclosed  runways,  granary,  barn, 
living  quarters;  all  new  and  modern  buildings; 
running  water  in  abundance  from  nearby  lake; 
all  part  of  large  estate;  owner,  a  well-known 
New  York  business  man,  is  desirous  of  getting 
a  dependable,  first-class  man  Who  thoroughly 

understands  the  chicken  business  to  take  over 
the  operation  of  this  plant  for  his  own  accouixt; 
liberal  terms  to  right  party,  but  prospect  must 
have  sufficient  capital  to  properly  conduct 

business  and  may  be  required  to  furnish  bond 
or  cash  deposit  as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith; 
good  markets  nearby;  immediate  possession; 

located  at  Amston.  Conn.,  on  Air  Line  Division 
of  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  about  10  miles 
from  Willimantie.  ADVERTISER  2650,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker.  - 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  —  Several  farms, 
all  sizes,  all  prices,  cheap;  or  exchange  for 
other  property.  Apply  to  owner,  S.  M.  'BREED, 
McDonough,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.;  40  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstown;  825 
apple  trees,  standard  varieties;  12  acres 
peaches;  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  strawber¬ 
ries,  pears,  cherries,  raspberries,  currants  and 
asparagus  in  abundance;  stone  house  and  barn; 
20  acres  woodland;  good  markets;  deal  includes 
all  crops  and  machinery,  Fordson  tractor,  Bean 
power  sprayer,  horses,  chickens  and  bees;  bar¬ 
gain  at  $15,000.  F.  H.  YARNALL,  934  High 
Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


116- ACRE  FARM — 25  acres  woodland;  50  acres 
tillage;  41  acres  pasture;  new  3-story  modem 
barn;  silo;  8- room  house;  13  cows;  team;  tools; 
$4,500;  half  cash:  come;  don’t  write.  JOHN  R. 
OLES,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


5  ACRES,  village  farm,  Connecticut;,  large 
building;  electricity,  telephone,  fruit  trees, 
stock:  price  $2,900;  cash  $2,000,  mortgage  $900. 
ADVERTISER  2678,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — An  unusual  investment  awaits 
someone  in  my  home  with  26(4  acres  of  land 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing 
towns  in  Ohio;  good  community;  good  public 
schools;  seat  of  State  Normal  College;  fine 
roads;  only  30  miles  from  Cleveland;  owner 
must  go  South  on  account  of  health.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  L.  B.  HASTINGS,  Kent,  O. 


EXPERIENCED  orchardist  to  rent  commercial 
orchard,  cash  or  share  plan;  40  acres  apples, 
1,500  peach,  located  in  apple  belt  of  Central 
Delaware;  fine  opportunity  for  practical  man; 
equipment  furnished,  including  tractor.  Address 
ADVERTISER  2675,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Why  buy  a  cheap  farm,  spend 
years  to  get  it  on  paying  basis,  when  you  can 
buy  one  reasonable  and  make  money  from  the 
start?  House  9  rooms,  modern  improvements, 
near  good  road,  store  and  station;  house  alone, 
to  live  in,  is  worth  interest  on  money  asked  for 
whole  farm;  still  this  120-acre  farm  will  bring 
you  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  per  year;  chicken, 
brooder  houses  and  plenty  of  other  outbuildings; 
2  horses,  2  cow’s,  800  chickens,  tools  and  crops; 
will  stand  strictest  investigation;  price  $10,500. 
H.  HANSEN,  Mt.  Marion,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Central  New  York  farm;  128  acres; 

team,  cattle,  tools,  hens;  good  buildings; 
$5,500;  $2,000  cash.  GEO.  POWELL,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Blossvale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ten-acre  farm,  State  road;  5-room 
house,  big  barn,  poultry  houses;  57  miles  New 
York  City;  short  walk  to  town  and  station. 
JOHN  GRASS,  Jr.,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  30  acres;  eight-room  house 
and  other  buildings,  in  good  repair;  well  and 
spring  water;  3  miles  from  Croton  Falls,  Harlem 
Division  New  York  Central;  48  miles  Grand 
Central  station.  For  further  information  ad- 
di’ess  RAYMOND  GANONG,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  on  State  road,  in  Dutchess, 
Putnam  or  Columbia  Counties;  will  pay  all 
cash;  not  over  $4,000;  describe  land,  location 
and  buildings  fully;  photos  will  be  returned. 
W.  HALLE,  1133  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm;  adapted  to  poultry, 
small  dairy;  good  location;  good  buildings; 
price  $3,000.  For  particulars  wTrite  H.  R. 
ROYCE,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Richford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  169  acres,  in  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y.;  on  main  road;  three  miles  from  Chat¬ 
ham,  N.  Y. ;  beautiful  location;  running  stream 
through  woodlot ;  buildings  in  good  sanitary 
condition;  bargain.  Address  MRS.  S.  E.  SIM¬ 
MONS.  It.  D.  1,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  young  men  with  capital;  one  i 
onerate  fruit  and  poultry,  another  dairy  farm;  j 
modern  home:  opportunity.  ADVERTISER 
2755,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  small,  cheap  farm  or  house 
in  the  country  near  school.  Write  J.  KU- 
SMITSH,  1921  Andrews  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York 
City. 


FOR  SALE — 223-aere  poultry,  fruit  and  truck  , 
farm,  bordering  Chesapeake  Bay,  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland;  beautiful  location;  finest  of 
bathing,  fish,  oysters;  100  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion;  timber  worth  $8,000;  good  buildings;  price, 
including  stock  and  tools,  $13,000;  reasonable 
terms.  W.  J.  VESSEY,  Shelltown,  Md. 


FOR  RENT — 100  acres;  40  tillable;  2  houses; 

city  improvements;  2  barns,  accommodating 
30;  7  miles  from  Bridgeport,  Conn;  rent  $400. 
Address  ADVERTISER  2742,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  dairy  farm,  level,  on  main 
road;  running  water  to  house  and  barn;  plenty 
of  wood  and  timber;  fully  equipped;  $7,000; 
twY>  miles  to  railroad  and  creamery.  JAMES 
McDONOUGH,  Sanford,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  beautiful  home;  35  acres  good 
trucking  land;  30  acres  timber  and  meadow 
pasture;  7  large- room  house;  very  large  barn; 
chicken  houses;  large  orchard;  all  kinds  fruit; 
4  miles  to  Seaford,  Del.;  2  miles  to  State  High¬ 
way;  will  include  stock,  farm  tools,  etc.;  im¬ 
mediate  possession;  terms  easy.  Answer  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2738,  -care  Rural  New-Yorker.. 


THIRTY  acres  unimproved,  on  State  Road,  near 
Atlantic  City;  cheap,  CHASE,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  240  acres,  almost  in  sight 
of  State  Park  Hammonnassett;  stock  and 
tools;  been  in  family  since  1875;  all  kinds  fruit, 
wood  and  some  timber:  shore  markets;  ’phone 
89-2.  ADVERTISER  2737,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  small  house,  to  rent, 
option  buying;  Westchester  County;  no  hay 
fever.  ADVERTISER  2736,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  dairy  farm;  65  hay  crops; 

balance  timber  pasture;  two  barns,  cement 
floor;  swing  stanchions;  granary;  garage;  two 
henhouses;  nearly  new  house,  1(4  stories;  gas 
light;  near  improved  road;  price  $4,400;  $400 
cash;  $100  year;  if  sold  before  April  1;  located 
in  Otsego  County.  N.  P.  NIELSON,  Milford, 
N.  Y. 


FINE  apple  orchard  in  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  in  full  bearing; 
best  commercial  varieties;  on.  railroad,  near 
town  and  fine  dustless  road;  easy  terms;  also 
130-acre  limestone  farm,  on  macadam  road, 
suitable  for  trucking  or  daii-ying.  BOX  126, 
Winchester,  Va.' 

— -  ■  '  . .  '  - -  1 

50  MILES  from  New  York  City,  farm  of  122 
acres,'  with  horse,  cow  barns,  poultry  houses; 
all  modernized  and  cemented;  7-room  house  with 
all  modern  conveniences;  electricity;  steam  heat, 
laundry  tubs,  etc,;  rough  stone  fireplace;  price, 
$12,500;  terms  to  responsible  buyer  OWNER, 
1206  Sballcross  Ave.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


TO  CLOSE  AN  ESTATE— 215-acre  high-grade 
fruit  and  grain  farm,  near  Lock  port,  Niagara 
County,  New  York;  brick  pavement,  city  water, 
good  building;  electricity  available;  over  9,000 
beai’ing  trees,  including  apples,  pears)  peaches, 
cherries;  also  grapes  and  grain;  excellent,  nearby 
markets  and  shipping  facilities;  could  divide  to 
suit  purchaser;  this  farm  is  a  money-maker;  • 
price,  fully  equipped  and  stocked,  $60,000;  sat¬ 
isfactory  terms.  E.  M.  GRIGGS,  Trustee,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — South  Dakota.  160  acres  rich  black 
soil,  very  productive.  For  particulars  write 
owner,  ORA  MASSEY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 108  acres;  good  house,  barn,  out¬ 
buildings;  good  water;  woodlot;  on  hard  road; 
15  acres  plowed;  with  or  without  equipment. 
Particulars,  write  FENTON  OTTMAN,  R.  D.  2, 
Sprakei'S,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  fruit  farm  in  Vineland, 
N.  J. ;  3(4  acres;  75  peach  trees;  small  patch 
of  strawberries  and  raspberries;  poultry  house 
will  hold  250  hens;  garage;  dwelling,  6  rooms 
and  bath;  all  modern  conveniences;  one  block  off 
'Landis  Ave.,  the  main  road  to  Atlantic  City; 
house  and  buildings  px-actically  new;  buy  direct 
from  owner  and  save  the  commission.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2744,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm,  near  Hawley,  Pa.,  fully 
equipped;  good  orchard  and  buildings;  40 
acres;  some  timber  and  wood;  price,  $2,500. 
ADVERTISER  2756,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


155-ACRE  VALLEY  FARM,  with  65  acres  till¬ 
able,  70  pasture,  20  woodland;  one-third  mile 
to  trolley,  school,  church  and  canning  factory; 
located  between  Lewiston  and  Augusta;  good 
crop  land  and  markets;  for  sale  or  exchange  for 
small  village  farm  or  good  city  house;  only  $22 
per  acre;  less  than  value  of  buildings;  no 
agent’s  commissions  to  pay.  A.  W.  BENNER, 
Buskirk,  N.  Y. 


RURAL  HOME — Twelve  rooms;  small  acreage, 
woodland,  fine  brook;  desirable  location  for 
Summer;  beautiful  maple  shade.  GEORGE 
ANDREWS,  Northfield,  Conn. 


COMMUTER’S  HOME  —  Five-room  bungalow, 
bath,  steam  heat,  electric  lights,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  garage,  chicken  coop  and  grapevines; 
lot  56x100  feet;  near  depot  of  Bellwood  Park 
on  Greenwood  Lake  branch  of  Erie  Railroad. 
WILLIAM  J.  DAVIS,  98  Arthur  Avenue,  Bell- 
wood  Park,  Belleville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  farm,  suitable  for  truck, 
poultry;  near  thriving  town.  MRS;  L.  B. 
MILLER,  Milford,  Del. 


BIG  BARGAIN— $6,000;  must  sell;  2(4-aere 
chicken  farm  at  Great  Notch,  N.  J.;  eight 
minutes’  walk  from  station;  seven-room  house, 
with  bath,  electric  light,  city  water,  steam 
heat;  also  garage,  chicken  house  and  workshop: 
big  orchard  and  grapes;  will  sell  for  less  if 
all  cash;  write  for  particulars  or  telephone 
after  7  p.  m.  A.  TUBBES1NG,  Great  Notch, 


TO  SELL- — Direct  from  owner,  348  acres  level, 
rolling,  grain-dairy  farm,  well  equipped  with 
stock,  tools,  hay,  grain,  ensilage;  excellent 
buildings;  1(4  miles  level  macadam  road  to  D. 
L.  &  W.  Railroad  town,  Borden’s,  bank,  high 
school;  all  $10,000;  easy  terms.  BOX  128, 
Nichols,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY — 62-aere  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  in¬ 
cluding  Summer  boarding-house;  half  cash; 
rest  on  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  2746,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— F'arm,  500  acres;  150  acres  under 
cultivation,  balance  pastime  and  woodland; 
bordering  river;  on  main  Adirondack  highway  to 
Lake  Placid;  five  miles  from  Ausable  Chasm; 
excellent  tourist  business;  10-room  brick  house, 
two  barns,  garage  and  other  outbuildings. 
ADVERTISER  2759,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  The  Hopewell  Township  Poor 
Farm,  Mercer  County,  New  Jersey.  Consists 
of  128  acres  of  land;  100  acres  fine  tillable 
land,  suitable  for  gi’ain,  fruit  or  dairy;  balance 
woodland;  large  buildings;  near  stone  roads; 
free  school  transportation;  price  $7,000;  stock 
and  implements  can  also  be  bought. if  desired. 
For  particulars  address  JOHN  C,  ERRICKSON, 
R.  1,  Pennington,  N.  J, 


WANTED  TO  RENT— Stocked  dairy  farm  by 
expert  dairymen.  ADVERTISER  2780,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


375-ACRE  CHEAP  FARM— One-half  mile  to 
State  macadam  rond,  three-fourths  mile  to 
railroad  switch  (carloads  loaded),  two  miles 
from  raili'oad  town,  six  miles  to  county  seat; 
113  cleared;  fair  buildings;  price  $5,000;  easy 
terms.  O.  M.  PURNELL,  owner,  Snow  Hill, 
Md. 


POULTRY  PLANT-ORCHARD— Sale  or  lease; 

established  business;  liberal  terms;  60-acre 
bearing  peach  orchard;  complete  plant  for  rear¬ 
ing  5,000  chicks;  Newtown  equipment.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2777,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 132-acre  farm,  lying  level  and  easy 
to  work;  will  keep  30  head  cattle;  1%  miles 
from  New  Berlin,  creamery  condensery;  one 
mile  State  road;  one-fourth  mile  from  school; 
good  11-room  house;  barn  32x64,  concrete  floors; 
horse  barn  30x40;  henhouse  16x40;  granary; 
good  milk-house;  silo  14x28;  concrete  icehouse; 
good  running  water,  12  wells;  brook  running 
through  pasture;  15  acres  hardwood  and  hem¬ 
lock;  ice  pond;  young  orchard  of  45  trees,  cher¬ 
ries,  87  pears;  18  good  cows  and  bull;  milking 
machine;  good  farm  team,  heavy  harness,  heavy 
wagon,  one-horse  lumber  wagon,  bobs,  milk 
sleigh,  buggy,  hay  loader,  side-delivery  rake, 
wheel  rake,  tedder,  mowing  machine,  reaper 
and  binder,  corn  harvester,  grain,  drill,  manure 
spreader,  sulky  plow,  spi'ing-tooth  harrow;  price 
$10,000:  $6,000  down.  Full  particulars  write 
CHARLES  SIMONTON,  Box  82,  New  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  for  poultry  and  strawberries; 

near  high  school;  25  to  50  acres;  want  good 
water,  fair  buildings,  some  fruit  trees  and  fire¬ 
wood;  New  York  or  New  Jersey;  want  equip¬ 
ment;  Want  possession  May  1.  ADVERTISER 
2760,  care  Rural  New’- Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Or  exchange  or  rent,  430  acres; 

300  tillable;  130  pine,  oak,  birch,  maple,  gum,' 
holly;  raises  two  crops  a  year;  nine-room  -house 
with  lmt,h  and  toilet;  big  barn,  two  corncribs, 
one  big  granary,  two  chicken  houses,  wood 
house,  well  house;  good  well  of  soft  water. 
For  particulars  write  ADVERTISER  2761,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  of  48  acres;  high  state  of  cultivation; 

on  State  road,  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania; 
1(4  miles  from  town,  two  railroads,  commuting 
distance  ■  Philadelphia;  very  good  schools, 
churches  and  markets;  in  a  good  neighborhood; 
gravity  water  at  house  and  barn;  fruit  of  all 
kinds;  large  stone  house,  conveniences;  stone 
barn  for  17  head;,  silo  and  other  outbuildings; 
splendid  place  for  country  boarding-house; 
priced  very  reasonable  at  $11,000;  will  sell 
stock  and  implements.  ADVERTISER  2764, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MERRYTHOUGHT  FARM,  Columbia,  Conn.— 
Land  and  buildings  for  sale;  240  aci’es,  pas¬ 
ture,  orchard,  tillage,  woodland;  fine  water 
supply;  three  dwellings,  with  furnaces  and 
plumbing.;  new  dairy  barn  for  20  head;  silo, 
large  hayloft,  five  horse  stalls;  older  barn  for 
two  horses,  eight  cows;  poultry  houses  for  1,500 
layers;  three  miles  t,o  railroad,  one  mile  to 
State  road;  farm  is  near  lake  on  which  a  grow¬ 
ing  Summer  colony  affords  market  for  all 
produce.  Apply  to  MISS  E.  F.  WHITNEY,  800 
Whitney  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm,  Greenwood  Lake, 
Orange  County;  200  aci’es;  milk  sells  12c  per 
quart;  machinery;  barn  accommodates  20  cows; 
new  house,  10  rooms,  bath,  suitable  boarding. 
PAUL  GROSS,  302  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


90  ACRES;  Well  watered;  good  buildings;  be¬ 
tween  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lakes;  $3,500. 
Inquire  ADVERTISER  2771,  cai'e  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Maple  Terrace,  gentleman’s  conn-, 
try  home;  house  of  12  large  rooms,  high  ceil¬ 
ings,  bath,  hot  and  cold  water,  electric  light; 
plant,  furnace;  two  large  burns  and  other, 
buildings;  12  acres  apples,  peaches,  1  pears,' 
cherries,  berries,  Alfalfa;  one-half  mile  from 
village,  nine  miles  from  Syracuse;  on  New  York 
State  highway;  price  $15,000.  FRED  L. 
WHITE,  Camillas,  N.  Y. 


BRI ERCKOET— The  dependable  .egg  farm;  9- 
aere  modern  suburban  home  and  poultry  farm; 
buildings  to  accommodate  1,000  birds;  — fully 
stocked  with  purebred  White  Leghorns;  sale  of 
products  to  established  private  trade;  price 
$16, 000.  Address  56  S.  PARAMUS  ROAD, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WILL  RENT  or  lease  fully  equipped  poultry 
plant,  consisting  of  1,000  birds  or  more,  or 
will  work  with  owner  on  share  basis;  give  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  2796,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate,  150  acres;  a 
chance  to  own  one  of  the  best  farms  in 
Eastern  New  York,  on  improved  road,  in  south¬ 
ern  Washington  County,  28  miles  from  Troy; 
buildings  located  in  center  of  farm;  farm  well 
watered;  good  12-x’oom  house  and  plenty  of  bam 
room  for  150  tons  of  hay;  t.wo  silos,  wagon 
house,  horse  barn,  granary;  buildings  all  roofed 
with  slate;  three  acres  woodlot;  rest  of  farm 
all  tillable;  price  $00  per  acre;  a  large  part  of 
price  can  be  left  on  mortgage  to  the  right  party. 
Inquire  H.  R.  PERRY,  Executor,  Eagle  Bridge, 
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chinery,  all  fruit;  Endicott- Johnson  markets: 
milk  11c  quart;  customers  furnish  pails;  retail 
price,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.;  good  buildings; 
good  location;  good  income.  Write  owner. 
ANDREW  NELSON,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Eight-room  bungalow;  all  modern 
improYfiiiiPiits;  ■  fiua  location?  10  acrcw  good 
ground ;  right  in ‘edge  of  thriving  town;  two- 
story  garage  and  henhouse;  $8,500;  reasonable 
terms.  P.  DICKINSON,  Washington,  N.  J 


WANTED — Small  farm,  in  Orange  County  only; 

not  less  than  eight  acres,  all  tillable;  near 
good  town  and  railroad;  not  over  $5,000;  part 
cash;  give  honest  description.  ADVERTISER 
2795,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  dairy  farm,  on  shares,  April  1, 
fully  equipped;  life  experience.  Address  BOX 
14,  New  Milford,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM — Six  acres;  capacity  1,000 
hons;  compl^t^ly  equipped;  bungalow,  seven 
rooms,  hath,  hot  and  cold  water,  electric  lights 
furnace;  $4,800.  ADVERTISER  2790,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  I  OR  RENT — 150  miles  from  New  York; 

Sullivan  County;  40  cows,  four  horses;  good 
house,  barns,  pasture,  etc.  For  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  2785,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ACCOUNT  HEALTH  will  sell  my  farm;  124 
acres;  near  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  good  buildings; 
stocked  and  equipped.  WILL  CHAPMAN. 
Cayuta,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribesr * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  371. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


I  think  I  have  been  trimmed  by  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  another  paper.  One  of  my 
New  Year’s  resolutions  was:  Not  answer 
any  advertisement  appearing  in  any  paper 
except  The  Rurax  New-Yorker. 

New  York.  s.  F.  w. 

The  above  from  a  subscriber  suggests 
that  all  our  readers  might  be  benefited  by 
being  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  vital 
policy  of  the  paper  with  regard  to  the 
advertising  accepted.  Many  write  us  in 
the  same  vein  as  the  above  subscriber, 
asking  about  the  reliability  of  advertise¬ 
ments  seen  in  other  publications,  adding 
that  if  they  saw  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  they 
would  feel  sure  without  asking.  It  is 
the  occasional  inquiry  about  advertisers 
in  our  columns  that  makes  it  necessary 
to  state  that  no  display  advertiser  un¬ 
known  to  us  is  granted  space  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  until  after  a  rigid  investigation  of 
the  advertiser’s  standing  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  has  been  made.  We  are  accused  of 
maintaining  a  stricter  censorship  on 
advertising  than  any  other  publication. 
Many  advertisements  accepted  by  all 
other  publications  are  excluded  from  our 
columns.  A  great  majority  of  our  read¬ 
ers  appreciate  this  and  know  that  they 
can  send  a  remittance  to  our  advertisers 
with  the  same  confidence  as  to  ourselves; 
our  “Square  Deal”  guarantee  protects 
them,  anyhow.  And  this  liberal  patron¬ 
age  of  our  more  than  200,000  subscribers 
is  the  reason  for  the  splendid  line  of  ad¬ 
vertising  that  appears  in  this  number. 
No  farm  paper  can  boast  of  a  finer  line 
of  strictly  high-class  business — every 
house  represented  worthy  of  the  farmer’s 
fullest  confidence,  and  every  article  wor¬ 
thy  of  purchase.  Otherwise  they  would 
not  be  there.  We  confess  a  pride  in  the 
advertising  in  this  issue — and  it  is  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  buying  power  of  The  Rurax 
New-Yorker  family. 

I  have  had  several  agents  of  the  Guar¬ 
antee  Royalty  Company,  1116  F.  &  M. 
Bank  Building.  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  try  to 
sell  me  stock.  They  say  they  have  a  won¬ 
derful  safe  investment  and  pay  24  per 
cent  a  year.  Will  you  give  me  your  opin¬ 
ion  of  said  company?  H.  A.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

“Twenty-four  per  cent  and  safety.”  It 
is  too  preposterous  to  give  serious  consid¬ 
eration,  and  yet  many  people  swallow 
such  tales.  If  true,  investors  would 
stand  in  line  a  mile  long  to  get  into  the 
Guarantee  Royalty  Company  office  to  se¬ 
cure  an  interest.  It  is  safe  to  say  there 
are  more  “wildcat”  oil  schemes  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  than  any  other  city  in  the 
world. 

I  am  inclosing  in  this  letter  remainder 
of  communications  I  received  from 
American  Horticultural  Company  of  Des 
Moines,  la.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are 
needed,  but  you  can  get  a  line  on  extrava¬ 
gant  claims  they  place  through  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  mail  to  carry  on  their  contests 
and  schemes.  This  company  should  be 
exposed.  It  would  be  interesting  to  the 
■public  as  well  as  to  myself  to  find  out 
how  many  other  people  are  waiting  for 
their  money.  For  that  reason  I  believe 
your  Publisher’s  Desk  is  invaluable  to 
farmers  in  exposing  the  number  of  fraud¬ 
ulent  schemes  put  out  for  the  public. 
More  power  to  you.  O.  J.  s. 

New  York. 

The  American  Horticultural  Company 
got  into  difficulties  last  season  —  could 
not,  or  at  least  did  not,  fill  many  orders, 
and  the  management  frankly  admits  that 
the  company  had  not  the  money  to  make 
refunds  on  unfilled  orders.  The  concern 
sends  out  tons  of  circulars,  judging  by  the 
quantity  forwarded  by  this  subscriber, 
containing  wonderful  bargain  offers.  And 
as  another  means  to  stimulate  trade  the 
concern  inaugurated  a  “prize  contest” 
with  “free  seeds.”  We  do  not  know 
whether  anyone  received  the  $1,000  prize 
offered  or  not ;  but  these  “contests”  are 
an  abomination.  The  best  houses  in  any 
line  would  not  consider  employing  such 
schemes  to  get  trade.  They  are  at  best 
an  appeal  to  the  weakness  of  human  na¬ 
ture  to  get  something  for  nothing.  This 
particular  case  resulted  in  getting  the 
“nothing”  in  exchange  for  some  real 
money.  In  any  event,  assuming  that 
someone  does  win  a  prize,  and  actually 
receives  it,  the  many  taking  part  in  the 
contest  pay  for  it.  We  should  have  no 
confidence  in  seeds  or  anything  else  sold 
by  such  a  scheme;  as  a  rule  it  is  only 
cheap,  inferior  merchandise  that  is  sold 
in  this  way.  The  Rurax  New-Yorker 


would  not  accept  the  “puzzle”  or  guessing 
contest  advertisements,  nor  would  we  rec¬ 
ommend  any  house  employing  such 
schemes. 

I  always  enjoy  reading  the  items  from 
Publisher’s  Desk,  and  see  quite  a  number 
of  games  which  have  been  worked  in  our 
community.  I  was  especially  interested 
in  the  one  regarding  the  Cornbelt  Nur¬ 
sery  and  Forestry  Association,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill.  I  can  give  a  full  description  of 
their  specialties,  which  were  three  good 
ones.  First  was  a  cherry  which  was  sell¬ 
ing  at  $2  a  tree  that  ripened  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  when  picked  the  seed  would  stay 
on  the  tree  and  save  you  the  trouble  of 
seeding  before  canning.  Second  was  a 
peach  that  was  grafted  on  wild  peach 
roots,  which  would  be  a  very  long-lived, 
healthy,  disease  resistant  tree.  These 
also  were  selling  at  $2  each.  Last  of  all 
comes  a  strawberry  that  when  planted  on 
ridged  rows  will  produce  enormous  crops 
for  nine  years  without  replanting.  These 
they  would  sell  you  100  plants  for  test¬ 
ing  for  only  $15  per  100,  and  if  the  pros¬ 
pective  buyer  looked  interested  they 
would  make  him  a  proposition  that  he 
should  grow  berries  for  them  and  they 
would  furnish  half  the  plants,  charging 
only  $50  for  1,000,  and  they  would  fur¬ 
nish  the  second  1,000,  and  for  their  share 
they  would  take  half  the  proceeds  of  the 
first  crop.  This  gentleman  and  wife  were 
only  introducing  the  nursery  in  this  lo¬ 
cality,  and  intended  to  be  back  last  Fall, 
but  did  not  show  up.  This  kind  of  men 
always  drive  past  my  place,  and  I  never 
get  a  chance  at  these  bargains,  but  I 
succeeded  in  getting  a  few  plants  from  a 
neighbor,  which  I  planted  in  the  test  plot 
with  55  other  varieties,  and  am  almost 
sure  that  they  are  Progressive  everbear- 
ers.  d.  d.  h. 

Ohio. 

The  above  description  of  the  wonder 
trees  and  plants  has  the  familiar  ring  of 
our  own  H.  M.  Whiting,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Ohio  and  New  York  seem  to  be  desirable 
territory  for  the  operations  of  this  class 
of  nursery  houses.  Pennsylvania  some 
two  years  ago  barred  Whiting  from  doing 
business  in  the  State.  Of  course,  real 
fruit  growers  will  not  swallow  such 
“guff”  as  the  above,  which  is  the  stock 
*in  trade  of  so  many  nursery  agents. 
Those  who  sign  orders  on  the  strength  of 
such  fraudulent  representations  have 
good  legal  grounds  to  cancel  the  orders. 
Farmers  need  have  no  fear  of  litigation, 
as  fraudulent  schemes  have  no  standing 
in  court,  and  those  employing  such 
schemes  know  it. 


DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 


THE  INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


OVER  THE  HEADS 
OF  THE  MIDDLEMEN 
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lEHAt  STORE 


/DIRECT  DEALING  SAVES  YOU 
•ALL  THESE  MIDDLEMENS 
a  EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS.. 


FROM  FACTORY 


TO  CONSUMfi* 


tOWEST  PRICES  TO  ALL  \ 
SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  NONE 


8EST  POSSIBLE  QUAUTV 
LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PBJOU 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  paint 
and  painting — WHY  SOME  PAINTS  chalk  and  fade  or  scale  off  in  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO 
OVERCOME  these  difficulties  and  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 

In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the  rctual 
Paint  furnished.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House 
may  offer  you  a  Paint  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF 
PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as  they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint  fur¬ 
nished.  the  expensive  cost  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen’s  profits.  Dealers  can  offer 
you  low  priced  Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

DON’T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  bv  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving  made 
on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  the  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINT¬ 
ING.  THE  INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK 
WELL  all  the  time. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Orange  for  47  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  It  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order 
will  reach  us  overnight,  and  the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  In  twenty-four  hours.  Let 
me  send  you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop. 

The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America  —  Established  1843 
No.  24S  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


I  received  today  a  seed  catalogue  from 
the  A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Company,  Clarinda, 
Iowa,  containing  some  very  interesting 
prices.  I  find  that  they  do  not  advertise 
in  The  It.  N.-Y.,  and  would  like  to  know 
if  you  consider  them  a  reliable  house 
with  which  to  do  business.  M.  J. 

New  York. 

A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Company’s  record 
at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  is 
that  it  has  shipped  to  farmers  of  New 
York  State  inferior  quality  seeds  con¬ 
taining  various  noxious  weeds.  The  firm 
also  resorts  to  the  scheme  of  selling 
clover  and  Timothy  mixed,  which  can  be 
for  no  other  purpose  than  deceiving  the 
buyer  directly  or  indirectly  as  to  the 
amount  of  clover  in  the  mixture.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  brought 
charges  against  the  house  a  few  years 
ago.  This  is  why  the  firm  does  not  and 
cannot  advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

I’m  not  investing.  Oh,  dear,  no !  I 
have  the  conviction  that  when  these 
things  are  offered  in  “the  Street”  it  is 
the  “high  sign”  that  the  insider  believes 
the  time  opportune  to  “let  go.”  But  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  a  “net  profit” 
of  about  100  per  cent  on  the  “net  assets,” 
but  how  long  can  it  last?  a.  c. 

New  York. 

The  above  remarks  are  inspired  by  an 
appeal  for  investment  in  the  Auto  Knit¬ 
ter  Hosiery  Company  stock  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  recently  launched  by  .7.  S.  Baehe 
&  Co.  of  this  city.  Our  readers  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  firm’s  business  methods, 
and  we  print  the  foreboding  of  the  above 
subscriber  for  what  it  may  he  worth.  Tt 
is  reported  that  the  issue  has  been  over¬ 
subscribed,  not  by  investors,  but  brokers, 
who  see  profits  in  unloading  it  on  the 
public. 

Publisher’s  Desk  did  the  Alexander 
County  Nurseries,  McClure,  Til.,  an  in¬ 
justice  in  February  24  issue  in  connect¬ 
ing  the  firm  with  the  notorious  Bradley 
Brothers,  and  we  hasten  to  correct  it. 
The  proprietors  are  J.  P.  Skelton  and 
W.  J.  Parish,  both  of  good  character  and 
standing  in  the  community.  The  simi¬ 
larity  of  the  catalog  of  the  firm  and  that 
of  Bradley  Brothers  is  unfortunate. 


Planet  Jr.  No.  17  single  wheel  hoe 
opens  and  closes  furrows  for  seed 
and  fertilizer,  hoes  both  sides  of  the 
row  when  plants  are  small,  and  cul¬ 
tivates  deep  enough  for  all  garden 
purposes.  It  makes  thorough  band 
cultivation  a  pleasure. 


Compare 
its  work 

Hoe  one  row  with  an  old  hand  hoe. 
Cultivate  the  next  one  with  a  Planet 
Jr.  No.  17  single  wheel  hoe.  You’ll 
find  that  you  can  work  several  times 
as  fast  with  the  Planet  Jr.,  and  the 
work  is  much  smoother  and  cleaner. 
There’ll  be  no  kinks  in  your  back 
when  you're  through. 

Every  farm  should  grow  its  own 
vegetables.  Give  the  boy  or  girl  a 
Planet  Jr.  No.  17  wheel  hoe.  They'll 
gladly  take  charge  of  the  garden  then. 
At  your  Planet  Jr.  dealer.  Send  fo» 
catalog. 


TMi  mark  and  t?*e  ti am* 
Jr.1*  identify 
our  products 


Planet  Jr. 


S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  38 

5th  and  Glenwood  Are. 
Philadelphia 


BU  Y  A  WITTE 


yoTa°b»«er  Save  the  Difference- 

engine  for  less  money.  My  new  catalog  gives  all  con¬ 
struction  details.  Tells  why  the  WITTE  is  superior— 

shows  every  size,  2  to  25  H-P.— any  style.  Stationary.  Portable, 


Saw.^Buzz"  Saw  or  Power-Lite.  ONLY  ENGINE  SOLD  ON  LIFETIME  GUARANTOR^ 

Big  New 


Runs  on 

Kerosene 

Gasoline 

Distillate 

Alcohol 


ym  H-P.— Pulls  3  ^ 

2*45S 


Pbgr.f48.50l 
Frisco  $67 


4^  H-P.-PulJB  4 

3,m 


Pbgr.$76  50 
Frisco  $87 


5H-P.— Pulls  6K 

*qqoo 

V  WK.C. 


Pb*. $107 
I  Frisco  $123 


Outfits  come  ready  to  operate.  BOSCH  Magneto  small,  cost  extra.  Other  styles  and 
sizes  at  proportionate  low  prices.  Get  the  catalog  for  full  details.  Write  Nearest  Address. 

mt wp  piiAiuit  iifAnwfk  1892 Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


ALWAYS  HANDY  ON  THE  FAltil, 


_ Front*?  of  Steel 

Buvthe  Head  and  Bolts  and  make  the  Drag  voufseD.  VVrite 

for  full  information.  We  deliver  any  where  iu~the  U. 

HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.,  Box  R  North  Berwick,  Maine;1 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  farmer,  with 
good  knowledge  of  use  of  tractors;  must  be 
married;  no  children;  wife  willing  to  board 
men;  good  living  conditions.  Reply,  stating 
wages  and  perquisites  expected,  ADVERTISER 
2594,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  on  poultry  plant;  not  afraid  of 
hard  work  or  long7  hours;  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  references.  MAYROYD  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Dorp  Heights,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultryman  (married)  who  is  not 
afraid  of  long  hours  and  hard  work,  under¬ 
stands  commercial  poultry  raising  on  a  paying 
basis,  on  an  egg  and  chick  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2656,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENDANT  wanted  in  private  sanatorium  in 
the-  country,  New  Jersey;  a  man  to  look 
after  lawns  with  heln  of  patients;  board,  room 
and  laundry;  wages  $50  per  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2673,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  man,  good  habits,  married 
or  single,  to  care  for  small  dairy  and  other 
duties  connected  with  Summer  resort  in  Adiron- 
dacks;  work  for  woman — kitchen,  laundry,  din¬ 
ing-room  or  chamber  work;  all-year  position  if 
satisfactory;  good  gardener  also  wanted.  Ad¬ 
dress  FENTON  HOUSE,  Number  Four,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  on  well-located  fruit 
and  poultry  farm  in  Southeastern  Berks  Co., 
Pa.,  on  main  road,  %  mile  from  town;  conveni¬ 
ences;  two  in  family;  state  salary  wanted  and 
references  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2701, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  married  farm  teamsters;  must 
be  willing,  able-bodied  farmers;  also  tractor 
and  handy  man,  single;  could  use  man  and  son; 
fine  location,  good  farm,  houses  and  wages;  give 
experience  and  references.  CHESTNUT  HILL 
FARMS,  Gibsonia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  man  on  dairy  farm;  must  be 
good  milker  and  teamster;  $40  per  month 
with  board.  MEADOW  BROOK  FARM,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairyman,  single,  for 
small  registered  herd  on  private  estate;  posi¬ 
tion  open  March  15;  must  be  clean,  willing  and 
obliging;  wages  $95  per  month,  with  furnished 
room  and  privileges  of  the  place.  Address 
MANAGER,  Box  77,  Sewickley,  Pa. 


WANTED — March  1,  young  married  couple,  with 
no  children,  for  general  farm  work;  man  must 
be  good  milker  and  teamster;  wife  to  help  with 
housework;  no  washing.  Reply,  with  reference 
and  wages  expected,  including  board,  good  room 
and  washing,  P.  O.  BOX  15,  Jobstown,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  dairy  farmer  w’anted  for  modern 
farm;  fine  buildings  and  equipment;  location 
Northern  New  Jersey,  in  little  village,  with 
school,  church,  library,  Grange  and  store;  mnst 
be  a  good  milker,  teamster  and  general  man; 
wages  $60  a  month,  with  house,  wood,  garden 
and  milk.  ADVERTISER  2724,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted  for  a  modern  dairy  farm; 

must  be  a  good  milker,  teamster  and  capable 
of  doing  general  farming;  wages  $40  a  month, 
with  board  and  room;  good  chance  for  a  worthy 
man  who  is  honest  and  capable.  ADVERTISER 
2725,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  assistant  herdsman 
on  Eastern  New  York  farm;  steady,  reliable 
and  accustomed  to  all  farm  work;  small  family; 
willing  to  board  a  man  or  two  when  required; 
house,  garden  and  milk;  state  wages,  age, 
nationality,  religion  and  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2714,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  American  couple  for  general 
farm;  no  drinking  or  cigarettes;  house  and 
vegetables  furnished;  year’s  job;  state  wages 
wanted.  V.  F.  DAVIS,  Mount  Sinai,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED — Small  herd;  must  be 
experienced  in  feeding  for  test  .work  and 
raising  calves,  dry  hand  milker;  married  man 
preferred;  state  wages  wanted,  experience  and 
references.  ADVERTISER  2713,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boy,  Iff  or  over,  on  poultry  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm,  April  15;  good  home;  permanent 
position  for  right  party.  CHARLES  MANLEY, 
Braintree,  Vt. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  farm;  cows  machine 
milked;  $45  per  month  and  found;  only  good 
men  need  to  apply.  H.  J.  SMITH,  Cuttings- 
ville,  Vt. 


MILKERS — Dry  hand;  also  experienced  bottling 
house  man;  certified  dairy;  clean,  healthy, 
single  men;  10-hour  day;  $55  per  month  and 
board;  only  steady  men  need  apply.  BOX  313, 
Pa.wling,  N.  Y. 


REPAIR  MAN — Able  blacksmith,  horseshoeing, 
carpenter  work,  motor  repairs,  pipe-fitting, 
general  repairs;  must  be  fast  worker  and 
steady;  state  wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER 
2740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  married;  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  dairy  work;  vicinity  New  York  or 
Long  Island  preferred.  ADVERTISER  2739, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  for  general  housework  in  country;  con¬ 
veniences;  pleasant;  permanent;  $4.  MRS.  J. 
L.  SHED,  Coudersport,  Potter  County,  Pa. 

MARRIED  farmer,  April  1;  wife  willing  to  keep 
boarders  in  Summer;  $75.  ADVERTISER  2735, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Immediately,  single  man;  general 
farm  hand  and  teamster  on  dairy  farm;  milker 
used;  board  with  family;  Central  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  2734,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  for  general  farm  work  in 
Ulster  Co.,  New  York;  must  be  sober,  honest, 
reliable,  not  afraid  of  hard  work;  wages,  de¬ 
pending  on  privileges;  $50-$60  per  month,  with 
rent;  references  required.  ADVERTISER,  464 
Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1  or  before,  single  man  for 
general  farming;  must  be  a  good  milker,  good 
teamster,  reliable,  and  a  willing  worker;  board 
and  room  furnished;  good  wages  for  the  right 
man;  references  required.  Address  A.  V.  VAN 
LIEW,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


832,  522  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  on  large  fruit  and 
dairy  farm,  upper  Hudson  Valley,  to  work  with 
other  men  under  manager;  must  be  honest,  will¬ 
ing,  congenial,  and  above  average  in  intelli¬ 
gence,  responsibility  and  farm  experience;  good 
wages,  house  and  more  than  usual  privileges; 
can  use  son  of  working  age.  or  single  farm 
hand;  reference  with  appplication.  FAIRLAND 
FARM,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  couple;  wife  to  do  cooking 
and  man  to  do  farming;  congenial  surround¬ 
ings  and  good  home.  Apply  P.  0.  BOX  66, 
Pawling,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  wanted  about  March  15;  capable  gar¬ 
dener-chauffeur  and  laundress,  for  Maryland 
farm;  permanent  position:  state' wages  desired 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  2745,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Young  single  man.  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  with  the  running  of  incubators  and 
raising  of  chickens;  splendid  opportunity  for 
the  right  man.  Reply  to  THE  CENTRAL  NEW 
ENGLAND  SANITORIUM,  INC.,  Rutland, 
Mass.,  stating  wages  expected. 

FARM  assistant  wanted;  one  who  is  experienced 
in  farm  work;  must  be  a  good  dry-hand  milk¬ 
er  and  know  something  about  the  care  of1  horses; 
state  full  particulars  as  to  experience,  age,  etc., 
in  first  letter;  single  man  preferred.  Apply  to 
AUSTIN  GAVIN,  39  S.  13tli  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

WANTED — Good  American  housekeeper;  state 
wages  wanted.  LEVI  PHIPPS,  Maine,  Broome 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  man  who  has  had  experience  in 
spraying;  also  care  of  trees,  shrubs,  herbace¬ 
ous  plants  and  flower  gardens  on  a  private  place; 
in  reply  state  age,  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  Address  ADVERTISER  2757,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  wanted  on  farm;  state  wages. 
W.  II.  SCHROEDER,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Reliable  man  for  modern  dairy  and 
poultry  farm;  milking  machine  used.  E.  C. 
FISHER,  R.  4,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

ACTIVE,  hustling  man,  or  couple  without  chil¬ 
dren,  to  help  with  poultry  work;  clean  habits, 
good  health;  references)  state  wages  first) 
month.  PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Md. 

WANTED — Night  watchman  for  boys’  school; 

Wife,  charge  laundry;  experience  preferred; 
no  tobacco  nor  children;  salary,  $1,200  and 
maintenance.  SUPERINTENDENT  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED — Position  is  offered  Christian  woman, 
companionable,  preferably  of  middle  age,  to 
assist  in  cooking  and  housework,  on  a  fruit 
farm  in  the  Hudson  Valley;  family  of  three 
adults;  pleasant  home  life,  congenial  surround¬ 
ings;  considered  one  of  family;  good  home,  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  permanent.  PLEASANT 

ACRES,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Herdsman,  experienced  and  reliable 
man  for  purebred  herd  producing  certified 
milk;  capable  of  making  official  and  semi-official 
tests;  must  be  a  good  feeder  and  calf  raiser; 
dairy  is  modern;  send  references  and  state  ex¬ 
perience.  BOX  462,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$44  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating 
age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  pre¬ 
vious  employer,  if  possible),  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  married,  by 
month,  year  or  on  shares;  must'  understand 
cattle  and  horses,  registered  and  grade  Guern¬ 
seys;  must  be  clean  and  good  habits:  good 
chance  for  right  man.  S.  WALTER,  Lancaster, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — For  private  estate  in  Connecticut, 
single,  middle-aged  man  for  general  farm 
work;  good  wages,  board  and  room;  state  age 
and  references  from  previous  employers. 
ADVERTISER  2754,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  reliable  man  on  fruit  farm; 

steady  work,  good  wages.  ADVERTISER 
2753,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Poultryman,  married;  one  who  can 
run  a  mammoth  incubator  and  care  for  a 
first-class  plant;  six-room  modern  cottage,  with 
usual  farm  privileges;  state  experience,  size  of 
family,  wages,  etc.  ADVERTISER  2751,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Poultryman,  single;  one  who  can 
incubate  and  brood  as  Well  as  run  a  first-class 
plant;  state  experience,  wages,  with  or  without, 
room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  2752,  care 
Rural  -New-Yorker.’ 

WANTED — Single  man,  experienced  dry  hand 
milker,  some  knowledge  of  milking  machine, 
care  of  cows  and  calves;  farm  in  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y. ;  permanent  job  to  right  man; 
state  age,  nationality  and  wages;  reference  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  2750,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Good  cook,  to  live  in  the  country; 

wages  $50.  F’or  further  particulars  -  address 
MRS.  JOHN  A.  ROOSEVELT,  Poughkeepsie, 

N.  Y.  Telephone  213-1. 

WANTED — Single  reliable  man  to- help  on  farm; 

good  wages  and  board;  give  reference. 
THOMAS  McKEE,  Baoba,  Pa. 

FARMER  WANTED— By  April  1;  must  be 
capable  of  handling  tractor  and  all  farm 
machinery;  willing  to  board  a  few  men;  good 
house,  all  improvements,  electric  light;  good 
wages  paid  to  the  right  man;  reference  re¬ 
quired.  Apply  to  SAUGERTIES  FARMS,  Sau- 
gerties,  N.  Y. 

MILKERS — Able  to  milk  20  to  30  cows  twice  a 
day,  With  no  other  work;  $60  per  month  with 
board  and  room  to  competent  men.  WALKER- 
GORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 

WANTED — A  young  girl  or  woman  for  general 
housework,  plain  cooking.  Telephone  Ridge¬ 
wood  917-W,  or  write  or  call  at  20  AVONDALE 
ROAD,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Active,  reliable  man,  married,  to 
work  on  fruit  farm  for  1923;  excellent  living 
quarters,  conveniently  situated;  garden,  etc., 
furnished;  give  references  and  wages  desired  in 
first  letter.  Address  F.  M.  BROOKS,  Athens, 

N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  By  March  15,  all-around  farmer; 

must  be  good  worker:  state  wages  wanted 
with  good  home.  WILLIAM  MacDONALD,  R. 
F.  D.  1,  Midland  Park,  N,  J. 


.  WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  to  handle 

incubators  and  brooders;  references  and  con¬ 
ditions;  report  soon.  ADVERTISER  2763,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  man  on  commercial  poultry  farm; 

experience  not  necessary;  wages  $45  a  month, 
room  and  board.  J.  F.  MULLER,  Moriches, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FARMER,  preferably  with  own  help,  on  good 
dairy  farm,  near  Philadelphia;  house,  garden, 
milk,  eggs,  chickens,  wood,  potatoes;  wage  or 
share,  and  good  proposition  to  right  party;  give 
references  and  full  details.  STORM  FARM, 
Perkasie,  Pa. 

-  WANTED — -All-around  farm  hand;  no  milking; 

$40  per  month  and  board  to  start.  Apply  to 
SHEBLE’S  FARMS,  It.  F.  I).  No.  3.  E.  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

WANTED- — Single  young  man  with  some  potato 
growing  experience  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  farm  machinery,  particularly  tractor; 
we  grow  1(K)  acres  seed  potatoes;  no  other  crop, 
no  animals;  plenty  help;  give  references,  state 
salary  expected.  FAIRACRES  POTATO  FARM, 
Kasoag,  N.  Y. 

FARMER-GARDENER — Generally  useful  on  es¬ 
tate;  house  and  usual  privileges;  state  wages, 
nationality,  family.  BOX  83,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

GENERAL  and  truck  farmers,  poultry,  fruit 
and  dairymen  for  commercialized  diversified 
farming  corporation;  a  future  equal  to  any  com- 
mereial  line:  ex-service  men  preferred.  Address 
ADVERTISER  2768,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced,  single,  reliable  herds¬ 
man  for  purebred  herd;  experienced  in  A.  R. 
work  and  calves.  Address  BOX  207,  York,  York 
Co.,  Pa. 

WANTED — Single  assistant  herdsman  for  pure¬ 
bred  herd;  good  dry  hand  milker.  Address 
BOX  207,  York,  York  Co.,  Pa. 

FARM  MECHANIC — Single;  experienced  worker 
farm  repairs,  carpentry,  concrete,  plumbing 
and  painting;  preferably  supplying  own  tools, 
but  lattpr  not  necessary:  state  wages,  give  ref¬ 
erences  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2774,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  WANTED  —  Some  experience,  on  small 
truck  farm;  good  plowman;  $45  month,  good 
board;  March  20.  VICTOR  SEARING,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Reliable  farmer,  married,  for  year; 

new  house  to  live  in,  garden,  milk  and  wood 
found;  must  be  good  milker  and  steadv  habits; 
will  pay  good  wages.  GEORGE  W.  CONKLIN, 
Greenville,  N.  Y. 

THOROUGH  poultryman,  single,  to  work  on 
share  basis;  must  be  able  to  produce  and  not 
afraid  of  hard  work.  ADVERTISER  2797,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Single  man,  good  habits,  trusty, 
reliable,  willing  worker,  on  dairy  farm; 
steady  job  to  right  party;  state  wages. 
GEORGE  HUBBS,  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — -Single  man  on  farm;  no  dairy; 

must  be  good  teamster  and  able  to  use  fa*rra 
machinery;  wages  $38 '  month  and  board.  R. 
DO  It  HER,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

WANTED — April  1,  reliable  single  man  for 
dairy  farm;  state  wages  wanted.  MAPLE- 
DALE  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

WANTED — A  good  reliable  apple  and  grape 
man  on  fruit  farm  in  New'  York  State;  must 
have  thorough  knowledge  of  fruit  growing; 
must  be  a  conscientious,  energetic  worker  with 
best  references;  married  man  preferred;  posi¬ 
tion  ready  April  1  for  right  man;  state  wages, 
send  references.  ADVERTISER  2793,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  gardener-farmer,  private  es¬ 
tate;  permanent;  married  or  single;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2786,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MILLER  WANTED — Old  gristmill;  good  loca¬ 
tion;  concrete  road;  near  town;  house,  etc.; 
will  run  on  partnership  or  percentage  with 
salary.  C.  A.  NILES,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

FARMER  WANTED — Married  man,  with  small 
family,  to  run  my  fruit  farm  and  dairy  of 
registered  Jerseys;  wages  or  shares.  Address 
LOCK  BOX  107,  Forestville,  Chautauqua  Co., 

N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  once,  herdsman  to  produce  Grade 
-  A  milk;  milking  machine  used;  Protestant; 
single;  if  married,  wife  to  help  in  house;  no 
children  over  one  year;  state  wages;  also  farm 
teamster.  BOX  159,  Long  Valley,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  fruit  farm; 

no  dairy;  good  tenant  house  and  desirable 
location;  also  single  maji  wanted  for  another 
farm.  W.  H.  REEVE,  Livingston,  N.  Y. 

— Hingie  man  as  experienced 
general  farm  hand  on  Long  Island;  wages  $40 
and  board;  state  age,  experience  and  nation¬ 
ality.  ADVERTISER  2783,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  middle-aged  man  on  small 
place  to  raise  vegetables,  look  after  two  cows 
and  chickens,  also  for  general  use  when  needed; 
all  year  round  job;  good  home  and  good  living; 
state  wages  expected.  C.  TAIBBi,  220  Mill 
Road,  New  Dorp,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


TEST  COW  MILKER  WANTED— Single;  six 
cows,  four  times;  $65,  room  and  board;  good 
living  conditions;  steam  heat,  electric  lights, 
shower  bath  and  plenty  of  clean,  wholesome 
food.  MOUNTROSE  FARMS,  451  S.  Main 
Street,  Akron,  O.  C.  II.  Knight,  Herdsman. 


ASSISTANT  HERDSMAN  WANTED  —  Single, 
middle-aged  man,  for  steady  year  round  posi¬ 
tion  in  modern  certified  dairy  barn;  must  be 
sober,  industrious  worker  who  likes  cows;  loca¬ 
tion  two  hours  from  New'  York  City.  Address 
CROSS  ROADS  FARMS,  Arlington,  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WANTED— Reliable,  steady,  middle- 
aged  man  and  wife;  man  as  gardener,  house¬ 
man  and  general  chores;  wife  to  cook  and  assist 
general  housework;  good  wages  to  right  people; 
location  two  hours  from  New  York  City.  CROSS 
ROADS  FARMS,  Arlington,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


c 


Situations  Wanted 


1 


POSITION  as  superintendent,  April  1;  married; 

understand  modern  machinery,  growing  crops’ 
care  and  breeding  purebred  cattle;  references 
exchanged;  state  salary  and  privileges.  ADVER- 
TISEIt  2563,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  working  manager  o7 

poultry  farm  by  practical  poultryman;  15 
years’  experience;  Cornell  College  training;  un¬ 
derstands  the  business  thoroughly  in  all  its 
modern  features,  also  fruit  growing  and  general 
farming:  American:  married;  35  years  old;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  2564,  care  Rural 
New-  Yorker. 


WANTED — Responsible  poultry  position  by  a 
former  instructor  in  poultry  husbandry;  14 
years’  practical  experience;  moderate  salary. 
NEW  WINDSOR  HOUSE,  R.  3,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted  by  practical  farm  or  estate 
manager;  15  years’  experience,  supplemented 
by  Cornell  College  training;  understands  the 
business  thoroughly  in  all  its  modern  branches; 
no  proposition  is  too  large;  former  employers 
New  York  City  business  men  who  can  be  seen; 
American;  35  years  old;  married;  I  am  not  a 
kid  glove  farmer.  ADVERTISER  2565,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRACTICAL  poultryman  (29),  single,  desires 
position  in  New  England  on  up-to-date  poultry 
farm  at  once.  ADVERTISER  2676,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  18,  clean  habits,  college  train¬ 
ing,  desires  position  general  farming.  COL- 
LINA,  2138  Belmont  Avenue,  New  York. 

. .  -  ■  1  -  —  > 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  10  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  also  college  graduate,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  private  estate,  April  1;  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  2691,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GARDENER-FARMER,  experienced  greenhouses, 
gardens,  farms,  orchards,  ornamental  grounds, 
poultry,  dairy,  stock  raising;  married:  boy  10, 
girl  17;  wife  excellent  cook,  housekeeper;  de¬ 
sires  engagement  where  opportunities;  compen¬ 
sation  commensurate  with  service  and  ability. 
ADVERTISER  2730,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  herdsman-dairyman  on 
private  place  by  experienced  single  man; 
first-class  butter-maker  and  all-around  worker; 
A-l  references;  please  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2727,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  herdsman  open  for  engage¬ 
ment;  lifelong  experience  with  cows;  good 
calf  raiser;  steady  and  reliable;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences;  please  state  wages  and  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2741,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  stock  and  dairy  farmer  open 
for  position  as  foreman  or  manager  of  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  or  stock  farm;  would  consider  salary 
and  percentage  or  share  proposition;  give  full 
details;  references  exchanged.  A.  N.  MARTIN, 
Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Position  as  farm  manager  or  fore¬ 
man;  married;  30  years  of  age,  with  small 
family;  life  experience  in  farming,  machinery, 
handling  help;  honest,  reliable;  no  tobacco; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  2732,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  with  small  family  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  fruit,  poultry  or  dairy  farm;  six 
years’  experience;  would  like  to  locate  within 
30  miles  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  FRED  MILLER, 
604  Meadow  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

I  DUNG  married  American  couple  desire  year- 
round  position  on  gentleman’s  estate;  garden¬ 
er,  chauffeur,  handy  man;  can  do  inside  and 
outside  painting  and  repairing;  wife  good  gen¬ 
eral  houseworker;  furnished  apartment  desired; 
honest,  willing  workers;  state  full  particular* 
and  wages.  ADVERTISER  2731,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

CHAUFFEUR-MECHANIC,  handy  with  tools, 
gardener,  caretaker,  poultry,  wants  position 
with  elderly  people;  careful  driver;  references. 
E.  Q.,  25  Hamilton  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

POSITION  wanted:  farmer  gardener;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  JAMES  SWEENEY,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

ASSISTANT  poultryman,  no  experience,  desires 
position  on  poultry  farm  where  he  will  be 
given  a  fair  chance  to  advance  himself;  highest 
references.  ADVERTISER  2743,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  of  proven  ability  desires  position 
in  first-class  Guernsey  herd;  have  records 
well  above  the  average  and  desire  position  only 
where  breeding  and  developing  of  cows  is  done 
in  a  most  thorough  manner;  will  consider  only 
salary  and  percentage  proposition.  Address 
ADVERTISER  2758,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Posilion,  situation  or  job;  practical 
dairyman,  butter-maker,  general  farmer;  age 
55;  weight  135;  lifetime  experience;  no  disease- 
notobac  (no-to-bae).  J.  L.  DAVIS,  R.  It.  1, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  to 
manage  large  farm;  married;  small  family; 
college  graduate;  experienced  with  purebred 
stock,  crops  and  fruit;  only  up-to-date  farm* 
or  estates  considered;  references  furnished. 


POULTRYMAN,  college  graduate,  open  for  en¬ 
gagement.  ADVERTISER  2748,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND  (43)  wants  place;  dairy  and 
..  poultry  experience;  wages  or  shares;  good 
home  main  object.  G.  MARSH,  Goshen,  N  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  (22),  unusually  strong,  perfect 
health,  clean,  quick,  anxious  to  learn  de¬ 
sires  position  as  assistant  on  large  poultry 
plant;  good  at  repairs;  two  years’  experience 
on  small  poultry  farm;  references;  please  state 
salary.  D.  M.,  Cohecton  Center,  N.  Y. 


SI  i’t  A  J  ION  WANTED — Honest,  reliable  eon- 
pie;  wife  plain  cook;  man  chauffeur  and 
handy;  country  preferred.  HTJLSER,  80  Iloyt 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


^fum^^’®/'®YMAN  seeks  position  where 

ability  and  hard  work  will  be  given  consider¬ 
ation.  ADVERTISER  2778,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  MANAGER,  scientific,  practical 

and  progressive,  on  modern  farm  or  estate- 
prefer  place  where  A.  It.  records  or  production 
for  profits  are  wanted.  ADVERTISER  2779 
care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Any  farmer  who  wishes 

to  develop  his  place  with  poultry  by  buildint 
houses,  etc.,  will  get  liberal  returns  on  invest 
ment;  farm  must  be  situated  between  Liberty 
and  Montieello,  N.  Y.,  close  to  State  road;  onlj 
small  tract  of  land  needed;  will  furnish  stock; 
please  furnish  particulars.  ADVERTISE! 
2(81,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  Ob LI  HYMAN,  with  12  years’  experience  ii 
raising  all  kinds  of  poultry,  including  turkeys 
and  pheasants,  wants  position  as  manager  oi 
commercial  or  private  plant;  will  guarantee  tc 
make  plant  pay  and  manage  up  to  1,200  layers 
without  extra  help;  also  caponizing;  six  years 
in  last  position,  with  A-l  references:  age  3( 
?™orie‘,;  open  for  position.  ADVEIt 
TISER  -78 2,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  gardener  florist  in  private  family 

o-rSarr  ed’  r,  reference.  ADVERTISEI 

2766,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  373. 


This  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetables  is  the  biggest 
bargain  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  Burpee  Quality 
Seeds.  It  is  an  ideal  Collection  for  busy  men  or 
women  who  want  to  get  the  biggest  returns  from 
their  garden.  All  these  vegetables  are  easily  grown 
and  require  very  little  attention. 

A  dollar  spent  now  for  Burpee  Seeds  will  pro¬ 
duce  vegetables  that  will  help  greatly  to  reduce  your 
cost  of  living.  You  can  save  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  growing  your  own  vegetables.  One 


Burpee’s  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetables  contains 
20  regular  full  size  packets  of  Burpee’s  Vegetable 
Seeds — all  of  the  highest  quality.  These  twenty 
packets  of  Vegetable  Seeds  if  purchased  separately 
would  cost  $2.15.  The  complete  Collection, 
together  with  a  Garden  Plan,  Instruction  Sheet  on 
how  to  care  for  the  garden,  and  the  Burpee  Leaflet, 
“Suggestions  on  Seed  Sowing,”  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address,  postpaid,  for  $1.00. 

Large -Size  Packet  Each  of  the  following: 


W.  AHee  Burpee  Co. 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 

j 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  is  $1.00 

Please  send  me  Burpee’s  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds 

by  return  mail.,  -  ioo-s 

Name . . . *. . 

R  D.  or  Street . . . 

Postoffice . State . 


BURPEE’S 
SUN NYB ROOK 
EARLIANA 
TOMATO 


BURPEE’S 
O OLDEN  BANTAM 
SWEET  CORN 


All  for 


Beet,  Burpee’s  Columbia  The  flesh  is  finely  grained  and  very  sweet. 

Beet,  Burpee’s  Black-Red  Ball  A  delicious  beet  of  deep  red  color. 

Carrot,  Half  Long  Nantes  A  wonderful  table  carrot  of  highest  quality. 

Onion,  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  Perfectly  round;  mild  and  solid. 

Radish,  Burpee’s  Rapid  Red  Grows  quickly  and  is  crisp  and  juicy. 

Radish,  White  Icicle  Beautiful  long  roots  of  fine  flavor. 

Turnip,  Petrowski  A  quick  grower  of  unusual  quality.  . 

Cabbage,  Burpee’s  Danish  Ballhead  Splendid  large  and  solid  heads. 

Swiss  Chard,  Lucullus  The  well-known  summer  spinach. 

Lettuce,  Big  Boston  Well-blanched,  tightly  folded  heads. 

Lettuce,  Burpee’s  Brittle-Ice  A  mild  and  brittle  summer  variety. 

Parsley,  Extra  Curled  Dwarf  Finely  fringed  and  very  deep  green. 
Spinach, Savoy-Leaved  Yields  anabundantcropof  high  quality  spinach. 

Sweet  Corn,  Burpee’s  Golden  Bantam  I  he  sweetest  of  all  sweet  corn. 
Cucumber,  Burpee’s  Fordhook  Famous  Crisp  and  juicy  white  flesh. 
Tomato,  Burpee’s  Sunnybrook  Earliana  Bears  very  early. 

Two  Large-Size  Packets  Each  of  the  following: 

Bush  Bean,  Burpee’s  Fordhook  Favorite  Brittle  and  stringless.  30  cts. 
Bush  Bean,  Burpee’s  Kidney  Wax  Always  tender  and  free  from  strings.  20  cts. 

Send  a  dollar  bill  today  and  Burpee’s  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds 
will  come  to  your  door  by  return  mail.  Just  tear  out  the  coupon  and 
fill  in  your  name  and  address. 

Burpeefe  Seeds  Grow 


10  cts. 
10  cts. 
10  cts. 
10  cts. 
10  cts. 
10  cts. 
10  cts. 
10  cts. 
10  cts. 
10  cts. 
10  cts. 
10  cts. 
10  cts. 
10  cts. 
10  cts. 
15  cts. 
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This  picture  shows  about  how  apple  trees  are  trimmed  for  planting  at  Hope  Farm.  The  boy  holds  a 
pruned  tree  in  his  left  hand.  This  may  seem  like  a  brutal  assault  upon  a  tree  to  some  of  our  readers, 

but  the  trees  grow  to  a  good  size. 
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hardest  tests  you  can  give  them — it 
takes  years  of  experience  to  make  a 
boot  like  that! 


THERE  are  four  places  in  a  boot 
where  the  strain  is  worst — ankle, 
back  of  the  heel,  instep,  sole.  And  a 
weakness  of  construction  at  any  one  of 
them  will  rob  you  of  wear  you  ought 
to  get. 

A  break  at  one  of  these  vital  points 
and  the  boot  is  no  longer  waterproof. 

“U.S.”  Boots  are  built  to  avoid  just 
this  sort  of  thing.  At  every  point  where 
these  strains  occur,  from  seven  to 
eleven  extra  re-inforcing  layers  of  fabric 
and  tough  rubber  are  built  into  every 
pair! 

No  wonder  they  stand  up! 

The  diagrams  at  the  left  will  show 
you  just  how  U.  S.  Boots  are  built. 
Notice  the  strong  reinforcements  built 
into  the  very  wall  of  the  boot. 

The  construction  of  U.  S.  Boots  is 
the  result  of  75  years  of  experience  in 
boot  making.  Light  enough  for  solid 
comfort — yet  strong  enough  lor  the 


back  of  the  heel — Eleven  layers 
nf  heavy  duck  and  highest  grade  rub¬ 
ber  make  this  one  of  the  strongest 
points  of  the  whole  boot. 


Other  “U.  S Footwear — all  built  to 
give  the  utmost  service 

You’ll  find  every  type  of  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  in  the  big  U.  S.  line.  There’s  the 
U.  S.  Walrus,  the  famous  all-rubber 
overshoe — the  U.  S.  lace  Bootee,  a 
rubber  workshoe  for  spring  and  fall — 
U.  S.  Arctics  and  Rubbers — all  styles 
and  sizes  for  the  whole  family.  Look 
for  the  “U.  S.  ”  trademark  before  you 
buy — the  honor  mark  of  the  oldest 
rubber  organization  in  the  world. 


the  ankle— Here's  where  so  many 
boots  sag  and  crack.  The  “U.  S.” 
Boot  has  an  extra  " collar ”  'hat  runs 
all  the  way  round  the  leg,  and  on  top 
of that  is  vulcanized  a  heavy  side-stay. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


Extra  heavy  flange  sole 

A  thick,  single 


THE  SOLE  — 
layer  of  the  finest,  toughest 
high-grade  rubber.  Its  flange 
shape  means  extra  protection, 
and  wear.  A  rugged  outside 
boxing  unites  the  sole  and  the 
upper  into  one  solid  • 


Tg-  Trade 
Ay  Mark 


thh  instep — A  boot  has  lacing 
in  front,  like  a  shoe,  to  give  ..  you 
walk.  Every  mile  you  go,  the  rubber 
bends  and  buckles  900  times.  IVe’ve 
put  a  series  of  graduated  reinforcing 
layers  into  the  instep,  combining 
unusual  flexibility  with  surprising 
strength . 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Money  Lost 


HIO  CONDITIONS— I  write  on  Lick¬ 
ing  Co.,  Ohio,  finances?,  which  will 
apply  to  other  counties  in  all  the 
States,  and  clearly  show  cause  for  a 
good  share  of  the  conditions  so  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  the  farmers  in  them. 
I  came  here  in  1S7G  when  there  were  273.000  sheep, 
and  now  there  are  but  73,000.  I  did  not  cause  that 
reduction.  It  was  the  junkmen.  They  could  grow 


••wool”  for  about  a  cent  a  pound,  while  it  costs  con¬ 
siderably  more  to  get  it  from  pasture,  hay  and  grain. 
This  falling  away  reaches  back  47  years,  but  the  re¬ 


sults  of  the  following  calculation  are  so  startling  that 
T  use  but  20  of  them.  The  county  has  been  short 
200.000  sheep  for  20  years,  equal  to  4.000.000  for  one 


year.  A  moderate  calculation  for  the  net  revenue 
from  a  sheep  should  be  one  dollar  a  year,  so  we 
have  lost  the  awful  sum  of  $4,000,000. 


had  ever  had  it.  others  would  have  had  a  chance  at 
it,  but  this  little  speck  of  land  shows  that  appalling 
waste,  and  there  are  other  specks.  Every  reader 
knows  that  for  10  years  we  have  been  working 
towards  this  depression,  and  that  if  interest  on  the 
investment,  of  land,  machinery  and  their  repairs, 
fertilizers,  twine,  wire,  containers  and  the  labor  of 
horses,  men,  women  and  children  were  counted, 
farmers  were  losers.  Also,  the  farm  improvements 
like  buildings,  fences  and  enriching  soil  have  been 
neglected.  Listen  to  the  national  wail  about  land 
banks  and  credit  for  the  farmers.  If  iliis  county 
had  that  sheep  money  would  one-third  of  its  farmers 
need  to  borrow  to  pay  their  taxes?  Only  a  few 
more  years  and  the  bankers  will  scoop  in  a  lot  more 
land,  and  we  cannot  blame  them.  Is  it  not  about 
time  men  should  quit  trying  to  whoop  up  production, 
talking  about  foreign  markets,  and  turn  to  deficit 


hundred  thousand  acres  there  would  not  be  such  an 
expense  at  planting  time,  neither  such  a  glut  of 
vegetables  going  through  Camden  and  Jersey  City. 
The  dooryards  and  barnyards  would  not  be  covered 
with  hampers,  and  those  loaded  wagons  and  trucks 
that  start  for  the  dawn  markets  would  have  buyers 
meeting  them  on  the  roads.  Also,  these  sheep  would 
be  enriching  some  of  the  ground  and  making  wool 
and  mutton  of  all  that  shrubbery  (except  the  laurel) 
and  their  owners  gathering  in  some  easy  money. 

WORKING  FOR  PURE  WOOL.— Men  less  modest 
might  try  to  figure  the  loss  to  the  whole  country 
from  that  one  deficit  sheep  industry,  a  deficit  caused 
by  our  own  carelessness  while  we  wore  the  sheep 
poison,  shoddy.  We  are  short  tin*  revenue  while  we 
wore  and  rewore  “all  wool”  garbage.  Imagine  the 
power  of  the  farmers’  united  minds  and  money  if 
they  had  seen  and  blocked  this  destruction  of  an 


— 
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COST  IN  CROPS. — That  is  not  all.  Counting  one 
acre  for  pasture,  hay  and  grain  for  five  sheep,  they 
would  have  needed  800.000  acres.  This  expanse  was 
devoted  to  hay,  grain,  vegetables,  etc.  which  during 
the  past  10  years  meant  swapping  dollars.  At  least 
half  of  it  was  cropped,  so  we  will  cut  the  number  in 
two  as  we  did  the  years.  There  was  no  fertilizer 
from  sheep  on  this  400.000  acres,  but  at  least  a  dol¬ 
lar  an  acre  was  spent  for  commercial  fertilizers. 
The  implements,  repairs,  supplies  to  crop  it  were 
more,  and  the  bone  labor  greater  than  both.  I  wish 
readers  would  run  over  this  very  carefully  and  criti¬ 
cise  it  thoroughly.  Farmers  are  beginning  to  think, 
and  panaceas  and  prescriptions  without  number  are 
handed  to  them  by  politicians,  professors  and  busi¬ 
ness  sharks,  so  we  want  to  find  if  a  common  old 
farmer,  a  country  school  graduate,  can  give  the  main 
reason  for  farm  depression. 

FARM  DEPRESSION. — Licking  Co.  is  short  In 
farm  money  or  farm  improvements  not  less  than  $0. 
000,000,  and  the  general  circulation  the  same.  If  we 


prodin  lions  before  we  become  irretrievably  finan¬ 
cially  emaciated? 

INCREASING  OUTPUT.— On  the  other  hand  if 
the  poultry  raisers  and  milk  producers  will  increase 
their  output*  10  per  cent  they  will  get  smaller  re¬ 
turns,  and  if  they  increase  50  per  cent  the  returns 
will  he  cut  in  two.  The  rule  will  hold  on  everything 
produced  except  deficits.  Think  what  a  stupendous 
loss  Ohio  has  suffered  because  it  was  not  awake  to 
the  dangers.  It  did  not  think,  but  ran  along  in  the 
easiest  groves,  letting  business  work  it.  We  would 
stock  up  with  sheep  only  to  clean  them  off  again,  or 
to  the  number  needed  for  scavengers,  and  take  no 
thought  about  a  remedy  for  the  trouble.  New  York 
had  over  4,000.000  at  that  time,  and  now  half  a  mil¬ 
lion.  Let  its  citizens  do  their  own  figuring  on  the 
loss  of  3, r> 00.000  sheep  for  30  or  40  years  and  find  it 
fearful.  Then  bright  minds  and  business  sharps 
prate  about  the  cause  of  dull  conditions. 

SIIEEP  TN  NEW  JERSEY. — New  Jersey  now  has 
10.000  sheep.  If  it  had  a  million  to  live  on  a  few 


essential  American  industry.  See  the  power  of  that 
shoddy  crew,  not  one  per  cent  of  the  people,  in  bus! 
ness  and  in  Congress.  Silent  forces  have  held  back 
a  Federal  law  to  tin*  loss  of  all  the  people.  Then  see 
the  evidence  of  tin*  power  of  w.22  •»-  thinking  sheep 
men  who  are  determined,  tin  ume,  to  restore  the 
sheep  industry.  Every  person  making  money  on  wool 
substitutes  is  on  guard,  in  every  State.  It  is  a  fight 
now  to  a  finish.  We  have  learned  our  power,  and 
we  promise  to  make  a  progressive  reduction  of  the 
surplus  and  furnish  honest  material  to  clothe  the 
public  1\  e  have  fallen  down  on  a  Federal  law  from 
(his  Congress,  but  are  nearer  the  Legislatures  and 
have  drastic  hills  in  Texas,  Kansas,  Wisconsin  and 
South  Dakota.  Other  States  will  follow.  At  the 
clothiers’  conventions  in  these  States,  the  president 
of  the  national  clothiers  attends  and  rants  against 
fabric  legislation,  which  shows  the  people  there  that 
they  owe  nothing  to  the  clothiers. 

DEMANDING  PURE  WOOL.— Already  we  have  a 
market  for  wool,  but  the  people  must  call  for  it  to 
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get  it.  They  must  demand  virgin  wool  with  tin* 
brand  and  the  manufacturers’  name  on  the  doth. 
Then  they  must  watch  sharp  to  got  it.  The  New 
Jersey  clothiers  have  just  met  at  Atlantic  City  and 
our  champion,  Alexander  Walker,  met  with  them  to 
discuss  the  question.  He  was  opposed  by  a  shoddy 
advocate.  Again,  he  presented  the  subject  to  the 
Massachusetts  clothiers  in  Boston  and  another 
shoddy  man  was  appointed  to  answer  him.  He 
claimed  it  is  “class  legislation.”  It  is,  for  a  class 
with  09  per  cent  of  the  people  in  it.  and  only  op¬ 
posed  by  one  per  cent  who  want  to  make  money  on 
wool  garbage.  The  people  must  help  themselves. 
Business,  transportation,  profession  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  have  boon  doing  it  for  them,  while  politics  never 
thinks  except  for  itself.  The  farmers  who  are  sullen 
have  no  right  to  blame  them.  The  men  who  wear 
shoddy  deserve  nothing  better.  w.  w.  KKVN'or.DS. 


No  Two  Buds  Alike 

Part  II. 

URPLE  BEECH. — One  of  the  most  striking  ex¬ 
amples  of  bud  variation  that  1  ever  saw,  and  a 
thoroughly  typical  case,  was  upon  a  tree  of  purple 
birch.  This  is  a  so-called  ornamental  variety  of  the 
common  white  birch  which  has  dark  purple  foliage 
instead  of  the  good  healthy  green  more  commonly 
seen.  My  surmise  is  that  this  originated  as  a  bud 
variety  of  the  white  birch.  At  any  rate,  this  large 
tree  of  the  purple  variety  which  grew  for  many 
years  near  my  otliec  -door,  used  to  throw  out  every 
Spring  two  or  three  shoots  bearing  typical  bright 
green  leaves.  In  order  to  keep  the  tree  to  its  pur¬ 
ple  character  it  was  necessary  every  Summer  to 
cut  out  these  reverting  green  branches.  We 
never  propagated  from  this  tree,  but  unques¬ 
tionably  we  might  have  reproduced,  by  suit¬ 
able  nursery  methods,  both  green  and  pur¬ 
ple  birches  from  this  one  plant.  Variations 
<>f  this  somewhat  extreme  type  used  to  bo 
called  “sports.”  Nowadays,  since  they  have 
caught  the  attention  of  scientists,  it  is  fash¬ 
ionable  to  call  them  by  bigger  names;  but  the  idea 
is  just  the  same  as  it  was.  Nobody  knows  what 
causes  them. 

“PEDIGREE  TREES.”— But  we  do  know  that 
such  sports  can  be  easily  reproduced  by  making 
grafts  or  cuttings.  It  would  be  fairly  easy  to  find  a 
thousand  instances  in  which  this  lias  been  done 
commercially.  And  the  fact  that  these  “sports”  can 
be  so  easily  and  successfully  propagated  has  been 
accepted  by  horticulturists  as  evidence  that  the 
smaller  variations  seen  in  their  everyday  orchards 
could  be  reproduced  with  equal  certainty.  Tn  recent 
years  this  has  been  attempted  commercially.  Cer¬ 
tain  nurserymen  have  offered  “pedigree  trees”  to  a 
hopeful  public.  Now  a  pedigree  tree  is  simply  one 
grafted  or  budded  from  some  known  parent  tree, 
presumably  from  one  producing  fruit  of  specially 
line  quality  or  in  great  quantity.  Some  nurserymen 
and  some  orchardists  think  they  have  achieved  sub¬ 
stantial  improvements  by  this  practice.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  our  wavering  faith  the  scientists  have 
come  along  and  east  doubts  on  the  whole  transac¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  most  learned  and  solemn  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  fraternity  say  it  is  all  moonshine.  Now 
with  a  crop  waiting  to  be  picked,  and  barrels  yet  to 
be  found,  and  the  hired  men  waiting  to  be  paid,  we 
cannot  take  the  time  to  follow  their  intricate  argu¬ 
ments,  but  the  matter  is  so  serious  and  its  practical 
hearings  so  obvious  that  we  can’t  ignore  these  warn¬ 
ings  altogether. 

CAUSES  OF  VARIATION.— These  men  who  are 
checking  up  on  the  facts  say  that  the  differences  of 
color,  maturity  or  fruitfulness  which  we  see  among 
various  trees  of  Elberta  in  our  orchard  are  due  to 
local  differences  in  soil  or  drainage,  or  to  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  variable  stocks.  These  causes  are  mani¬ 
festly  adequate  to  explain  the  differences  as  we 
commonly  find  them.  And  this  consideration  would 
leave  us  very  much  in  doubt  as  to  our  ability  to 
reproduce  such  differences  by  any  known  means  of 
propagation.  However,  the  horticulturist  is  prone  to 
fall  back  once  more  on  his  general  knowledge,  and 
to  say  that  there  are  still  those  differences  due  to 
organic  bud  variation,  and  that  these  certainly  can 
be  multiplied  just  as  is  actually  done  with  all  the 
bud  varieties  of  roses,  carnations.  Begonias,  purple 
birch  or  cut-leaf  beech.  The  most  striking  experi¬ 
ments  of  recent  rimes  have  been  those  made  by  A.  It. 
Shamel  on  lemons  and  oranges.  In  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  where  this  work  has  been  clone,  good  types 
of  eitras  fruits  have  been  selected,  propagated  and 
planted  in  orchards  with  results  which  seem  to  be 
unequivocally  on  the  side  of  the  horticulturist. 
Equally  clear-cut  results  with  apples  or  peaches 


have  not  been  reported,  though  the  presumption 
would  be  that  the  same  practices  would  yield  the 
same  results.  It  is  not  possible  just  here  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  review  of  all  the  evidence,  to  cite  and 
criticize  all  the  experiments;  but  we  shall  have  to 
allow  that  until  the  thing  is  done  in  a  practical  way 
on  an  orchard  scale,  no  one  ought  to  claim  that  the 
case  is  settled ;  certainly  one  ought  not  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  practice  not  fully  demonstrated  for  general 
adoption;  but  quite  as  certainly  the  horticulturists 
still  believe  in  the  principle  of  “pedigree  trees”  and 
ho]>e  the  time  will  soon  come  when  this  principle  can 
be  us(id  in  general  fruit  growing. 

“TYPES”  GOOD  AND  BAD— In  the  meantime 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  important  differ¬ 
ences  do  exist  within  many  well-known  varieties. 
Different  types  of  Fameuse  apple  are  everywhere 
recognized,  though  some  of  the  most  striking  dif¬ 
ferences  in  this  old  variety  have  been  explained  as 
arising  from  the  French  habit  of  propagating  from 
seed.  Strikingly  different  types  of  Gravensteiu  are 
known,  however,  and  some  of  these  certainly  arose 
as  bud  variations,  and  some  of  them  can  certainly 
be  reproduced.  Baldwin,  Ben  Davis  and  almost 
every  other  widely  grown  variety  has  shown  sim¬ 
ilar  divergencies  of  type.  The  Bartlett  pear  is  a 
famous  case  in  point.  Some  of  these  types  are  so 
much  unlike  as  to  have  been  separately  described  in 
the  books  on  pomology. 

THE  PRACTICAL  SIDE— The  upshot  of  the 
whole  argument  is  this:  The  horticulturist  who 
most  closely  studies  the  material  with  which  he 
works,  be  it  birch  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  potatoes, 
strawberries  or  fruit  trees,  will  certainly  find  dif¬ 
ferences  between  individuals  of  the  same  variety. 
Some  of  these  differences  will  be  slight,  some  will  bo 
more  marked,  some  will  be  emphatic.  Some  of  them 
will  be  of  considerable  commercial  importance,  at 
least  potentially.  The  aforesaid  horticulturist,  if  he 
is  true  to  his  calling,  must  then  most  seriously  con¬ 
sider  whether  he  can  propagate  from  the  better  indi¬ 
viduals  in  his  collection  with  any  certainty  of  repro¬ 
ducing  the  observed  good  qualities.  Practical  ex¬ 
perience  and  scientific  reasoning  agree  that  the  more 
marked  variations  can  probably  be  propagated.  No¬ 
body  lias  yet  dared  to  say  in  advance  of  trial  wheth¬ 
er  minor  variations  can  he  reproduced  or  not.  But 
if  a  difference  seems  to  be  of  genuine  commercial 
value,  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  it,  and  the  hor¬ 
ticulturist  should  make  the  trial.  Only  he  should 
adopt  some  of  the  scientist’s  caution  and  not  jump 
at  conclusions.  When  he  has  really  increased  the 
yield  of  his  orchard  20  per  cent,  or  raised  the  qual¬ 
ity  two  grades  by  his  selective  propagations  will  he 
time  enough  for  him  to  file  his  claims.  Quite  clearly 
all  our  races  of  fruit  trees,  like  the  once  popular 
human  race,  are  far  from  perfect.  One  of  the  most 
conspicuous  things  about  them  is  the  possibility  of 
vast  improvement.  And  that  is  exactly  why  a  man 
with  brains  in  his  straw  hat,  who  thinks  hard  about 
what  he  is  doing,  is  most  likely  to  make  a  success. 

p.  A.  WAUGH. 


Wind  Mill  Electricity’ 

THE  article  on  page  4  seems  to  me  is  hardly  fair 
to  the  wind.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  electricity 
from  the  wind  has  been  my  particular  hobby  for 
some  years,  so  you  and  your  readers  can,  if  you 
choose,  make  some  allowances.  Six  years  ago  my 
first  windmill  was  installed.  It  not  only  lighted  our 
humble  Florida  home  beautifully,  but  charged  my 
electric  automobile  so  I  ran  it  four  or  five  miles 
every  day.  lmt  as  improved  roads  came  I  rather 
wanted  to  go  more  and  a  little  further,  so  after  two 
or  three  years  I  put  up  a  second  windmill  and  in¬ 
stalled  flatiron,  heating  pad  to  warm  my  feet,  and  a 
little  foot  stove  at  my  desk,  when  we  did  not  want 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  building  a  fire.  A  year  ago  1 
added  a  “fireless  electric  cooker.” 

Now  about  this  article,  which  gives  the  average 
life  of  windmills  as  eight  years.  Our  wind  wheels 
make  only  about  25  revolutions  per  minute,  and  run 
on  roller  bearings.  With  this  slow  motion,  and 
properly  eared  for,  the  electric  mill  should  last  sev¬ 
eral  times  eight  years.  The  writer  also  figures  bat¬ 
tery  for  three  years.  Tf  the  power  (wind  or  en¬ 
gine  l  is  applied  while  the  work  is  being  done,  the 
battery  has  little  to  do,  only  to  equalize  the  current. 
My  batteries,  six  years  old,  are  still  doing  good  ser¬ 
vice.  Of  course,  in  towns  and  cities  where  current 
is  offered  at  low  rate,  a  windmill,  or  even  a  lighting 
outfit,  may  be  a  poor  investment,  but  how  about  the 
farmer  and  small  towns  where  there  is  no  current  to 
be  had?  A  year  ago.  when  I  wanted  still  more  cur¬ 
rent  for  my  experiments,  I  installed  engine  and 
generator  (cost  about  $175)  to  be  used  when  the 
wind  did  not  blow.  The  present  Winter  so  far  has 
given  less  wind  here  in  Florida  than  fur  the  last 


six  Winters,  and  we  never  get  the  wind  here  they 
have  in  the  Far  West.  A  gallon  of  kerosene  that 
costs  15  cents  here  wul  run  the  electric  auto  about 
15  miles,  or  a  cent  a  mile.  When  there  is  no  wind 
at  all  it  takes  about  two  gallons  a  day  to  furnish 
current  to  do  all  our  work.  With  fair  wind,  the 
windmills  save  about  30  cents  a  day.  But,  hold  on ! 
When  we  have  a  big  wind  it  stores  the  batteries 
enough  to  last  two,  three  or  even  four  days.  When 
a  breeze  comes  up  in  the  forenoon  when  I  am  at 
work  among  my  potatoes  in  the  garden,  it  gives  me 
several  thrills,  and  one  of  these  is  the  dollars  it 
blows  into  my  pockets  on  saving  the  kerosene.  1 
think  the  maker  of  pumping  windmills  quotes  cases 
where  mills  are  now  running  that  have  run  20  or  30 
years,  with  almost  no  expense.  The  principal  ex¬ 
pense  of  my  mills  has  been  the  long  rubber  belt,  that 
costs  about  $15,  and  is  guaranteed  for  three  years. 
A  new  windmill  is,  however,  now  just  coming  out. 
that  needs  no  belt  nor  expensive  gearing,  and  the  one 
great  wheel  of  slow  motion  pumps  electricity  exactly 
as  a  pumping  mill  pumps  water.  With  any  electric- 
outfit  for  farm  use,  you  must  have  a  generator  en¬ 
gine,  batteries,  switchboard,  etc.  The  windmill  sim¬ 
ply  takes  the  place  of  the  engine.  When  I  go  up 
town  or  out  in  the  country,  l  tell  the  people  I  feed 
my  horse  neither  corn,  oats,  nor  hay;  I  feed  him  on 
“wind.”  a.  i.  root. 

Florida. 


A  Handy  Belt  Shifter 

THE  picture  (Fig.  139)  shows  a  simple  but  bandy 
belt  shifter  which  will  hold  the  belt  ou  either 
pulley  when  two  pulleys  are  used.  It  was  made  by 
cutting  slots  in  a  short  G-in.  board  (see  15 g.  1). 
The  sliding  part  was  made  from  a  fi-iu.  board  about 
10  in.  long,  cut  down  to  a  handle  on  one  end  and 
•two  20-penny  nails  driven  in  the  other  end  far 
enough  apart  for  the  belt  to  run  between  (see  Fig.  2). 
Spools  or  wooden  rollers  can  be  used  on  these  nails, 
which  will  reduce  the  weight  on  the  belt.  Drill  two 
holes  in  sliding  board  to  fit  slots  and  place  a  holt 
in  each  one,  using  two  nuts  on  each  bolt,  one  each 
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Details  of  Belt  Shifter.  Fig.  139 


side  of  board.  Of  course  bolts  must  first  be  placed 
through  slots;  then  one  nut  put  on,  after  which 
sliding  board  and  other  nut  is  put  in  place  (see 
Fig.  3).  It  can  be  fastened  to  the  wall,  as  in  my 
case,  or  to  the  floor  possibly  in  some  other  cases, 
that  depending  on  where  the  machine  the  belt  oper¬ 
ates  is  set.  When  the  shifter  is  moved  to  either  end 
of  the  slots  it  drops  down  %  in.,  which  holds  it  in 
place  until  lifted  and  moved  to  the  other  side. 

New  York.  roy  bighxow. 


Half  the  Garden  in  Sod 

I  am  planning  to  divide  my  garden  in  two,  and  crop 
one-half  to  vegetables,  the  other  half  to  put  down  to  a 
clover  or  clover  and  grass  crop,  to  plow  under  for 
humus  either  in  the  Fall  or  Spring.  What  crop  is  favor¬ 
able?  Which  is  better?  Fall  or  Spring  plowing  under? 
It  is  pretty  costly  here  to-  grow  a  garden  of  any  size. 
My  garden  is  80x100  ft.,  and  I  haven’t  much  time  to 
work  it.  During  1920  I  worked  a  tract  75x185,  about 
one-fourth  acre,  plowed  and  harrowed  ouce.  The  esti¬ 
mates  were  $20  ami  $14.  L  finally  had  it  done  for  $10. 
I  planted  a  piece  75x100  last  Fall  to  rye  and  vetch,  to 
be  plowed  under  in  the  Spring,  for  potatoes.  I  limed  it 
and  am  now  spreading  poultry  manure  over  it|  and  will 
broadcast  phosphoric  acid  on  it  in  the  Spring,  and  after 
plowing  and  harrowing  expect  to  use  a  potash  fertilizer 
of  ground  tobacco  stems.  What  do  you  think  of  that? 

Willow  Grove,  Pa.  a.  w. 


WE  should  use  Aisike  clover,  either  alone  or 
with  rye,  seeded  in  the  Fall  after  the  garden 
has  been  cleared.  Our  understanding  is  that  you 
will  follow  a  rotation — one  year  in  garden  and  one 
year  in  a  sod  of  clover  or  some  similar  crop.  We 
advise  plowing  such  a  crop  under  in  Spring.  It  is 
true  that  men  with  gardens  must  pay  dearly  for  a 
small  job  of  farming.  If  rye  is  used  with  the  clover 
it  might  be  better  to  clip  off  the  rye  at  about  two 
feet  high,  and  also  the  second  growth.  Leave  these 
cuttings  on  the  ground  to  protect  the  clover.  With  us 
Aisike  has  been  very  useful  for  this  sort  of  cropping. 
The  plan  you  outline  is  good,  except  for  using  the 
lime.  Neither  rye  nor  vetch  respond  freely  to  lime, 
and  we  do  not  like  to  use  it  just  before  potatoes. 
This  plan  of  conducting  a  garden,  one-half  in  sod 
each  year,  is  a  good  one.  It  keeps  the  soil  well  filled 
with  humus,  and  also  keeps  it  clean  and  quite  free 
front  plant  diseases. 
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A  Market  for  Christmas  Trees 

It  would  .seem  to  me  that  there  would  be.  a  fair  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  future  growing  Christmas  trees  for  city 
trade.  The  Christmas  tree  “habit'  is  sure  to  be  kept 
up,  and  the  demand  seems  likely  to  grow,  while  the 
supply  of  good  trees  is  failing.  I  should  think  it.  would 
pay  to  plant  the  little  trees  and  giro  them  good  care. 
The  Christmas  trees  may  be  thinned  out  from  year  to 
year,  leaving  the  best  to  grow  into  timber  What  va¬ 
rieties  are  best,  and  how  are  they  handled?  n.  s. 

St.  Catherines,  Out. 

IIRISTMAS  trees  such  as  can  be  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Catherines  would  be  furnished 
best  by  Norway  spruce,  white  spruce  or  balsam  fir. 
All  of  these  species  can  be  readily  grown  from  seed. 
The  seed  may  be  collected  from  the  cones,  which 
mature  itt  the  early  Fall,  or  they  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  various  seedsmen.  In  commercial  nur¬ 
series  they  are  sown  in  carefully  prepared  seedbeds 
l  ft.  wide  and  8  ft  long,  and  to  the  extent  of  about 
nine  or  10  ounces  of  seed  to  such  a  bed.  The  sow¬ 
ing  is  usually  done  in  the  early  Spring,  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  trees  are  allowed  to  grow  for  two  years  in  the 
bed.  During  the  first  year  they  need  to  bo  carefully 
watered,  and  especially  carefully  shaded  a  gain'd  ex¬ 
cessive  sunlight.  After  two  years  the 
seedlings  can  be  transplanted  directly 
to  the  proposed  Christmas  tree  plan¬ 
tation,  or  can  he  grown  for  another 
year  or  two  in  transplant  beds  under 
cultivation.  This  additional  growth 
under  cultivation  results  iti  more 
sturdy  root  systems,  and  usually  in 
more  vigorous  growth  When  finally 
set  out.  These  kinds  of  trees  will 
grow  on  tiny  well-drained,  reasonably 
moist  site.  They  prefer  a  northern 
slope,  and  do  not  do  well  on  a  hard- 
packed  old  pasture  site.  Such  land 
should  he  broken  up  before  being 
planted  to  spruce  or  balsam.  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  stock  can  he  planted  2  ft. 
apart.  If  at  right  angles,  as  with  a 
cornfield,  it  will  take  4,840  plants  to 
cover  an  acre.  Under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  where  two  or  three-year-old 
stock  is  used,  some  individuals  will  he 
ready  for  cutting  by  the  end  of  the 
sixth  year.  The  main  crop  will  not  be 
ready  until  about  eight  years. 

Eased  on  wholesale  prices  of  15  to 
20  cents  per  tree,  with  interest  at  0  per 
cent  upon  the  cost  of  preparation  and 
planting,  and  the  value  of  the  land  not 
to  exceed  $30  an  acre,  together  with 
accumulated  taxes,  it  is  possible  to  fig¬ 
ure  the  proposition  as  being  worth  an 
annual  profit,  over  a  period  of  10  years, 
of  $45  to  $50  per  acre.  -  I  would  sug 
gest.  however,  that  before  starting  out 
on  such  a  proposition,  you  make  a  men¬ 
tal  reservation  of  10  to  20  per  cent  be¬ 
low  this  figure  The  growing  of  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  on  paper  is  like  the  theoret¬ 
ical  raising  of  chickens  in  the  back  of 
a  city  lot;  it  can  be  made  to  look  most 
attractive,  hut  there  are  often  enemies 
in  the  way  of  diseases,  insects,  windstorms,  fire, 
theft,  etc ,  which  are  difficult  to  forecast. 

r  would  heartily  discourage  any  attempts  to  grow 
Christmas  trees  for  the  big  city  markets,  such  as 
New  York.  Buffalo,  etc.,  unless  you  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  ways  of  certain  wholesale' 
places.  Ordinarily  the  trees  which  are  shipped  in 
to  such  places  are  cut  in  the  north  from  laud  of  lit¬ 
tle  value,  and  represent  merely  the  cost  of  cutting 
and  shipping.  They  are  sold  on  a  very  narrow  mar¬ 
gin.  For  a  market  in  a  reasonably  small  town  or 
in  a  large  town  where  you  are  acquainted,  1  believe 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  a  considerable 
number  of  trees  each  year.  o.  H.  c. 


Pear  Growing  in  New  York 

Part  II. 

OIL  for  the  pear  must  be  fertile,  hut  not  too 
rich  Rich  land  tends  to  produce  green,  vigor¬ 
ous  growths,  which  are  susceptible  to  pear  blight  : 
vet  because  of  the  slow  growth  and  weak  stand  that 
most  pears  make  the  soil  must  not  he  so  low  in  fer¬ 
tility  that  it  will  not  produce  good  crops. 

STOCK  AND  PROPAGATION. — With  no  other 
fruit  is  good  stock  more  necessary  than  with  the 
pear  Trees  in  the  nursery  are  very  susceptible  to 
blacklieart,  a  form  of  Winter  injury.  Trees  with 
this  trouble  should  be  discarded,  as  they  never 
make  good  orchard  plants.  Well-ripened,  two-year- 
old  trees  of  short,  stocky  growth  are  to  he  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  pear  is  usually  propagated  on  seed¬ 
lings  imported  from  Europe,  though  it  may  he 


grafted  .hi  the  quince  as  a  dwarfing  stock.  But  the 
planting  of  dwarf 'trees  in  commercial  orchards  has 
been  discontinued  in  New  York.  For  the  amateur, 
however,  they  are  worthy  consideration,  especially 
since  some  varieties  do  better  on  the  quince  than  on 
pear  roots.  Varieties  that  make  good  dwarfs  are 
Beurre  d’Anjou,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Howell. 
Lawrence.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Elizabeth,  and 
White  Doyenne.  Other  varieties,  like  Bartlett  and 
Seek  el,  grow  much  better  on  pear  stocks,  while  still 
a  third  class,  including  Beurre  Bose,  Sheldon  and 
Winter  Nelis,  usually  fail  on  quince  unless  double- 
worked.  In  double-working,  a  variety  that  will  take 
is  grafted  on  the  quince,  and  the  resulting  tree  is 
later  top-worked. 

PLANTING  METHODS.— In  New  York,  Spring 
planting  is  always  better  than  Fall  planting.  The 
distance  apart  to  plant  varies  with  the  variety  and 
the  methods  of  cultivation  and  pruning.  Ordinarily, 
pears.arc  sot  ISxIS  ft.,  or  20x20  ft.,  although  in  the 
case  of  such  strong-growing  varieties  as  KielTer, 
Eeurre  d'Aujou.  and  Flemish  Beauty,  they  may  well 
bo  set  22  or  even  25  ft.  Broken  roots  should  he 


Destructive  Work  of  Pear  might.  Fig.  tJfl. 

trimmed  before  the  tree  is  set,  otherwise  the  less  the 
root  system  is  interfered  with  the  better.  The 
ground  should  be  well  prepared  and  the  tree  set 
slightly  deeper  than  it  stood  in  the  nursery, 

II, FADING  THE  TREE— Since  flic  root  system 
has  been  greatly  reduced,  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
furnish  the  unreduced  top  with  all  the  food  ma¬ 
terials  that  it  needs.  Consequently  the  top  should 
he  reduced  in  turn.  For  the  most  part  this  matter 
takes  care  of  itself  in  the  pruning  necessary  to 
proper  heading  and  training.  Pear  trees  arc  headed 
lower  than  apple  trees,  as  they  are  especially  sub¬ 
ject  to  sunseald.  and  are  generally  upright  in  habit 
of  growth;  24  to  30  in.  is  a  safe  height  at  which  to 
start  the  scaffold  branches,  all  shoots  below  this  be¬ 
ing  removed.  With  the  more  spreading  Beurre 
d’Anjou.  the  head  ought  not  to  he  so  low  as  for  the 
upright  Bartlett  or  Clapp  Favorite.  Once  the  three, 
four  or  five  branches  are  selected  for  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  tree,  as  little  cutting  back  should  he  done 
as  possible.  Too  much  pruning  induces  a  rank,  suc¬ 
culent  growth,  susceptible  to  fire  blight.  Moreover, 
too  great  a  reduction  of  leaf  area  is  as  bad,  if  not 
worse,  than  too  little  More  often  it  will  he  found 
best  to  leave  the  scaffold  branches  unpruned. 

CULTIVATION.— Clean  cultivation  should  be  the 
rule  in  the  pear  orchard.  Pear  trees  are  none  too 
certain  of  life,  and  anything  that  helps  to  conserve 
moisture  and  increase  the  supply  of  available  plant 
food — yet  not  over-supply  it — should  he  carefully 
observed.  For  most  orchards,  clean  cultivation  and 
cover  crops  keep  up  soil  fertility  sufficiently.  The 
cover  crop  seed  should  be  sown  at  a  time  when  there 
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is  promise  of  plenty  of  moisture  for  its  ■  germination 
and  is  covered  the  last,  time  the  orchard  i>  culti¬ 
vated.  Buckwheat,  oats,  rye.  wheat,  clover,  vetch, 
all  make  good  cover  crops,  ('over  crops  add  humus 
to  the  soil,  lessen  the  loss  from  leaching,  and  help 
to  ripen  the  wood  of  the  trees  and  put  them  in  bet¬ 
ter  simps  to  go  into  the  Winter,  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  pear  growing.  Early  the  next  Spring, 
or  late  the  same  Fall,  the  crop  should  be  plowed 
under. 

PRUNING. — As  a  rule,  young  trees  are  pruned 
too  much,  and  more  often  than  not  bearing  trees  are 
over-pruned,  it  is  being  recognized  that  the  more 
the  tree  is  allowed  to  grow  in  its  natural  way  the 
more  fruit  it  will  produce.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  fruit  is  borne  on  1  lie  spurs  found  on  two-year- 
old  wood,  and  in  the  case  of  the  pear  these  spurs 
branch  and  rebranch  and  bear  fruit  over  a  consid¬ 
erable  period  of  years.  The  main  object  in  pruning 
is  to  give  these  spurs  the  most  favorable  condit'ous 
in  which  -to  develop.  Some  growers  feet  that  it.  is 
better  to  remove  all  suckers  and  shoots  arising  from 
the  main  limbs  as  a  matter  of  insurance  against 
blight.  They  say  that  it  is  better  to 
cut  away  some  fruit  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  blight  running  down  *a  young 
shoot  and- infecting  tin*  main  branches 
of  tile  trees.  The  loss  of  a  few  young 
shoots  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  a  large  limb.  So  far  as  the  trunk  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  question  that  all 
young  growth  should  he  removed  at 
once,  and  *most  shoots  that  arise  from 
vulnerable  parts  of  mature  large  limbs 
should  also  be  taken  off.  But  if  the 
tree  is  properly  trained  when  young 
this  danger  is  obviated.  In  short, 
then,  if  the  attention  of  the  primer  is 
paid  to  removing  blighted  branches 
and  those  that  interfere  and  cross,  and 
to  shortening  those  that  are  much  out 
of  proportion,  he  Avill  find  that  his 
pruning  problem  has  been  solved  for 
the  most  part. 

POLLINATION. — This  is  of  especial 
concern  to  growers  of  pears,  not  be¬ 
cause  there  is  more  self-sterility  in 
pears  than  in  other  fruits  hut  because 
the  varieties  most  grown  are  commonly 
self-sterile.  Bartlett,  Beurre  d’Anjou. 
Clapp  Favorite,  Lawrence,  Winter 
Nelis,  are  all  reported  mostly  or  com¬ 
pletely  self-sterile,  while  Seekel  and 
Kieffer  are  often  in  the  same  class.  A 
variety  may  lie  self-fertile  in  one  local¬ 
ity  and  self-sterile  or  partially  so  in 
others.  In  fact,  there  are  solid  Bart¬ 
lett  orchards  on  record  apparently 
self-fertile.  That  is  to  say,  climate, 
soil,  insects,  weather  at  blossoming 
time,  and  general  health  and  vigor  of 
the  tree  play  a  large  part  in  self-ster¬ 
ility.  There  is  evidence  that  even  \ie 
self-sterile  varieties  are  benefited  by 
cross  pollination,  so  that  in  setting  an 
orchard  two  or  more  varieties  should  be  planted 
for  cross  pollination.  Some  growers  prefer  to  plant 
a  pol Ionizer — that  is.  a  variety  that  blooms  at  about, 
the  same  time  as  the  variety  in  the  orchards — at 
the  center  of  each  group  of  eight  trees,  so  that  each 
tree  in  the  orchard  is  immediately  adjacent  to  a 
source  of  pollen  for  fertilization. 

TIME  TO  PICK. — The” qua!  v  of  no  fruit  is  more 
dependent  on  time  of  picking  than  the  pear.  Most 
varieties,  if  ripened  on  the  tree,  develop  soft  cores 
and  a  mushy  texture,  and  may  he  wholly  worthies-*, 
even  though  apparently  sound.  They  should  or¬ 
dinarily  be  harvested  when,  upon  lifting  the  fruit, 
the  stem  snaps  from  the  branch.  Winter  pears  can 
be  left  on  the  trees  longer  than  earlier  sorts,  us 
Winter  varieties  demand  a  very  long  season  in 
which  to  mature. 

INSECTS  AND  DISEASES.— If  a  grower  can 
control  fire  blight,  pear  psylla  and.  in  the  Hudson 
Valley,  pear  tlirips,  his  cost  account  ought  to  show 
bis  pear  orchard  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger,  for 
codling  moth,  leaf  spot,  scale  and  scab  are  of  minor 
importance  by  comparison.  Of  all  diseases  common 
to  fruit  trees,  pear  blight  has  been  more  discussed, 
with  less  progress  in  its  control,  than  any  other.  It 
is  caused  by  a  bacteria  which  attacks  blossoms, 
twigs,  leaves,  branches  and  fruit,  though  it  is  most 
common  on  the  new.  succulent  growths.  Here  it  is 
recognized  by  the  dried  and  blackened  leaves  and 
the  discolored  wood.  On  older  wood  it  forms  dark, 
sunken,  cankered  areas, 

CUT  OFT  BLIGHT. — The  remedies  suggested  are 
thorough  and  systematic  cutting  out  of  infected 
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RAINIER 


—A  Great  Eating 

Lb,rp'°-  APPLE 


»«ller  at  jn  our  Sincere  judg- 

high  prices.  .  •  •  • 

~  ,  .  .  ment  the  Rainier  is 

G°°d  slnpper.  the  finest  dessert 

eepcr*  apple  thus  far  devel¬ 
oped.  It  has  all  the  mild  qualities  of  the 
Delicious,  yet  a  decidedly  spicy  flavor, 
and  is  a  much  better  keeper.  Keeps 
firm  in  ordinary  storage  for  months 
without  becoming  mealy.  Keeps  per¬ 
fectly  in  cold  storage  for  a  year. 

39  Boxes  From  One  Tree 


Think  of  thisl  39  boxes  of  apples  were 
picked  from  a  19-year-old  tree,  and  800 
boxes  from  the  entire  orchard  of  21  trees. 
Apples  from  old  trees  just  as  large  and 
as  fine  as  from  young  trees. 

Lowther's  Encyclopedia  Says: 
RAINIER — "The  fruit  is  oblong  and  slight¬ 
ly  inclined  to  conical.  Flesh,  yellowish, 
with  practically  tno  grain.  Probably  bet¬ 
ter  described  as  ‘buttery.’  In  storage,  eat¬ 
ing  quality  seems  to  improve  rather  than 
deteriorate.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower 
and  is  inclined  to  be  spreading,  therefore 
capable  of  bearing  heavy  crop.”  Vol.  1, 
page  231.  "Keeping  qualities  oftheRainier 
Apple  are  unsurpassed,”  says  Bulletin 
No.  587,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Special  Introductory  Mail  Offer 


We  can  ship  postpaid  special 
mail  size.genuine  Rainier  trees, 
3ft. high,  strong,  healthy  stock 
forspring  planting. 


$100 

■  each 
Postpaid 
$9  Dozen 


Genuint  Rainier  frets 
are  propagated  exclusively  by  the 
Vf/ashington  Nursery  Co.  Send  now 
for  Rainier  frees  or  write  for  more 
facts  about  this  Great  Apple . 


1 

! 


Washington  NurseryCo. 

“Largest  in  the  West” 

Box  K-l  Toppenish,  Washington 


Send  for  FREE 


BookO/  _ 

Packed  with  facts  culled 
from  33  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  nursery  and  or- 
chard.  A  reliable  guide 
to  ta  tter  fruit.  Toils  :  , 

ali  about  Barnes’  As&lr  You 

hardy  Northern-  d?  V  s*'..  Save 

grown  FruitTreea  M  money  by 

Fruit^ m ° ^  AjV&L  V  ,  ordering 

- L.-nsw  direct  from  a 

long-estab¬ 
lished  Nursery 
with  a.  reputation 
for  quality.  Write  for 
this  Fruit  Book  today 
and  our  direct-from- 
nursery  prices.  It  always 
pays  to  plant  the  best. 

The  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  ®  Yalesville,  Conn. 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R  Geneva,  N.  Y, 

GOOD  RELIABLE 

FRUIT,  SHADE,  ORNAMENTAL 

AND  EVERGREEN  TREES.  VINES, 
SHRUBBERY,  ROSES,  PERENNIALS 

Fully  guaranteed.  Direr!  from  grower  to 
planter.  Peach  Trees.  $15.00  per  100  and 
Free  Transportation.  Write  for  Catalogue 
today.  Thirty  years  in  the  business. 

EAST  ROCHESTER  NURSERIES,  East  Rochester.  N,  Y. 


Fruit  Trees 


A  SPECIALTY. 

W  rite  now  for 
prices  on  liigh- 
j  grade  Nursery  Stock,  sold  direct,  at  lowest 
]  prices,  satisfactory  quality  and  condition 
|  guaranteed.  Write  At.  Once  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
1  Dept.  R  New  Haven.  Missouri 


46  Years » 

and  grapevines 
night.-  We  ran 


experience  in  dealing 
•eet  with  the  planter, 
ruit  trees,  berry  plains 
Send  for  our  Catalog  to¬ 
ft  ve  you  money. 


Established  1877. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES 

Perry,  Ohio 


twigs  and  branches  immediately  blight 
appears,  making  the  cuts  at  least  six 
inches  below  the  signs  of  infection ;  cul¬ 
tural  practices  that  induce  hard,  mature 
growth,  not  easily  susceptible  to  the  dis¬ 
ease  ;  and  disinfection  of  wounds  and 
pruning  tools  with  bichloride  of  mercury 
and  carbolic  acid.  It  is  claimed  that  an 
organized  effort  will  control  this  disease, 
but  under  practical  conditions  it  is  most 
difficult,  especially  on  older  trees. 

Spraying. — In  most  localities,  barring 
local  epidemics  of  certain  diseases  and 
insects,  pear  troubles  may  be  held  in 
check  by  regular  and  systematic  cultural 
and  spray  practices.  Clean  cultivation, 
plowing  under  of  leaves,  proper  pruning, 
all  make  decided  contributions  to  the 
chances  of  freedom  from  pests,  and  since 
many  troubles  are  controlled  by  the  same 
treatment,  a  combination  of  sprays  out¬ 
lined  in  a  spraying  schedule  will  help  ma¬ 
terially.  No  single  schedule  will  meet 
the  needs  of  each  individual  grower,  but 
each  should  make  out  a  spray  program 
for  his  own  conditions.  It  is  only  as  a 
basis  from  which  to  work  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  schedule  is  offered:  Ordinarily  a 
delayed  dormant  spray  of  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur,  1  to  8,  is  advisable  as  general  in¬ 
surance  against  scale,  and  as  added  pro¬ 
tection  against  scab.  A  second  spray  of 
lime  and  sulphur,  1  to  8,  should  be  made 
for  psylla  eggs,  scale  and  scab,  just  as 
the  cluster  buds  are  separating.  A  third 
spray  of  lime  and  sulphur,  1  to  50,  with 
nicotine  sulphate,  three-fourths  of  a  pint 
io  100  gallons,  and  lead  arsenate  2  or  3 
lbs.  to  50  gallons,  should  be  applied,  just 
after  the  petals  fall,  for  codling  moth, 


easily  grown  and  which  produces  good 
quality  fruit  of  average  size.  Beurre 
Giffard  is  another  productive  early  sort 
of  good  quality,  bl<  ed  further  with  a 
tree  that  is  relatively  blight-proof,  but 
bearing  fruit  that  quickly  softens  at  the 
core.  Perhaps  the  large  Bartlett-shaped 
fruits  of  Wilder  Early,  ripening  several 
weeks  before  Clapp  Favorite,  should  be 
mentioned  as  desirable  for  the  home  or¬ 
chard.  and  demanding  more  consideration 
for-  commercial  plantings,  while  the 
strong,  vigorous,  blight -resistant  tree  of 
Tyson,  bearing  its  delicious  little  fruits 
just  before  Clapp  Favorite,  ought  not  to 
be  barred.  Doyenne  Boussock  may  be 
mentioned  as  a  vigorous,  free-growing  va¬ 
riety  that  will  produce  an  abundance  of 
shapely,  fair-quality  fruits  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  with  almost  no  attention  whatsoever. 
Worden  Seekel,  though  not  boasting  its 
fruit  to  be  as  delicious  a  morsel  as  Seekel, 
is  esteemed  by  some  for  its  fruit  of  larger 
size  and  more  attractive  appearance: 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


White  Spruce  for  Pulpwood 

Part  II 

Occasionally  the  trees  grow  with  suf¬ 
ficient  rapidity  so  that  a  crop  <4  puJp- 
wood  can  be  secured  inside  of  30  years. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  is  better  to 
figure  on  the  basis  of  40  years.  Yield 
tables,  such  as  those  found  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  544  show  that  at  the  end  of 
40  years  the  average  tree  on  a  good  site 
will  be  7 y>2  in.  in  diameter  at  a  height  of 


White  spruce  growing  under  a  volunteer  stand  of  poplar.  These  spruce  were  secured 
from  the  New  York  State  Conservation  Commission,  and  planted  on  land  belonging 
to  the  town  of  Oswegatchie,  in  St.  Lawrence  County.  Spruce  will  stand  consider¬ 
able  shade.  These  trees  show  the  growth  of  four  years.  As  soon  as  the  poplar  is 
large  enough  for  pulpwood  it  should  be  cut.  This  cutting  will  release  the  spruce,  and 

result  in  much  more  rapid  growth. 


psylla  nymphs  and  scab.  In  some  years 
a  fourth  spray  of  lime  and  sulphur,  1  to 
50,  for  scab,  two  or  three  weeks  follow¬ 
ing  the  third  application,  will  be  found 
advisable.  For  Summer  applications 
many  growers  are  adding  30  to  40  lbs.  of 
hydrated  lime  per  100  gallons  of  diluted 
spray. 

Varieties. — The  subject  of  pear  grow¬ 
ing  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
mention  of  varieties.  For  commercial 
plantings  the  list  consists  of  but  three  or 
four,  though  for  the  home  orchard  per¬ 
haps  a  score  might  bo  mentioned.  Bart¬ 
lett,  Kieffer  and  Seekel  have  been  most 
extensively  planted  in  New  York,  the  first 
because  of  its  productive  tree,  adapted  to 
diverse  conditions,  and  its  attractive  fruit 
of  good  quality ;  the  second  because  of  its 
blight-resistant  and  productive  tree,  and 
the  third  because  of  its  high  quality  fruit 
and  relatively  blight-resistant  tree.  Clapp 
Favorite,  ripening  shortly  before  Bart¬ 
lett.  and  Beurre  d’Anjou,  maturing  in  the 
Fall,  have  usually  been  considered  in 
company  with  these  three,  but  Clapp 
Favorite  is  so  severely  attacked  by  blight 
and  Beurre  d’Anjou  is  such  a  shy  and  un¬ 
certain  bearer  that  they  have  both  lost 
much  of  the  popularity  that  their  high 
quality  and  excellent  appearance  have  al¬ 
ways  demanded.  Beurre  Bose  and  Shel¬ 
don  are  two  of  the  highest  quality  Fall 
pears.  Unfortunately,  a  tree  slow  to  start 
is  the  handicap  of  the  former,  and  one 
irregular  and  shy  in  bearing  is  that  of 
the  latter,  yet  they  both  merit  considera¬ 
tion.  For  Winter  sorts,  Dana  llovey  for 
early  Winter  and  Winter  Nelis  for  mid¬ 
winter  are  hard  to  beat.  They  are  the 
most  delicious  of  pears,  grow  well,  and 
are  moderately  productive.  Size  and  ap¬ 
pearance  is  against  them,  but  high  qual¬ 
ity  recommends  them  for  every  home  or¬ 
chard  and  for  more  commercial  plantings. 
Beurre  Clairgeau  is  grown  commercially 
to  considerable  extent  in  spire  of  its  poor 
quality  fruit  because  of  its  good  size  and 
attractive  appearance.  Approaching  now 
more  1 1  w*  home  orchard  type  <4  pear,  the 
attractive  Elizabeth  should  he  given  a 
place  as  an  early  Summer  variety  that  is 


4%  ft-  from  the  ground,  and  a  little  less 
than  50  ft.  tall.  This  stand  would  con¬ 
tain  31  cords  per  acre.  At  the  end  of 
50  years  the  stand  would  contain  48  cords 
per  acre,  and  the  average  diameter  would 
be  8.6  in.  At  the  entT  of  00  years  the 
stand  would  contain  60  cords  per  acre, 
and  the  average  diameter  would  be  0.3  in. 
In  other  words,  during  the  first  40  years 
the  trees  will  average  about  three-fourths 
of  a  cord  per  acre  per  year.  Thereafter 
the  growth  will  increase  somewhat  until 
at  the  end  of  60  years  the  growth  will 
average  practically  one  cord  per  acre  per 
year. 

It  is  to  be  expected  with  forest  trees 
as  with  other  crops  that  the  quality  of 
site  upon  which  the  trees  are  growing 
governs  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
amount  of  forest  growth  attained.  Poorer 
sites  will  not  produce  wood  as  rapidly  as 
rhe  example  given.  It  is  safe  to  say, 
however,  that  on  the  average  planting 
site  in  New  Y'ork  State  the  growth  during 
the  first  40  years  will  exceed  one-half  of 
a  cord  per  acre  per  year. 

Based  on  the  present  stumpage  rates 
r  planting  upon  land  valued  at  not  more 
than  $10  per  acre  will  assure  the  investor 
not  less  than  four  per  cent  compound  in¬ 
terest.  and  may  he  made  to  materially  ex- 
<•(  ed  this.  The  amount  over  four  per  cent 
compound  interest  depends  on  a  number 
of  factors.  Not  only  is  the  character  of 
the  land  of  importance,  so  also  is  the  care 
and  protection  which  will  be  given  by  the 
owner.  But.  above  all,  and  of  greatest 
importance,  is  the  prospect  of  marketing 
in  the  future.  Under  present  conditions, 
with  the  rapid  depletion  of  our  forest 
resources,  and  the  increasing  degree  to 
which  Ave  are  accustomed  to  use  forest 
products,  it  would  appear  that  the  stump- 
age  value  of  timber  will  never  be  less  than 
it  is  today,  and  may  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  materially  to  increase  during  the 
next  three  or  four  decades.  Certainly 
those  who  can  look  back  over  as  many 
decades  have  seen  a  remarkable  increase 
in  stumpage  values  and  lumber  values. 

G.  II.  C. 


You  Know 
What  You  Buy 

TA/E  have  been  selling  guar- 
anteed  trees,  true  to  name, 
direct  to  fruit  growers — 

No  Dealers — No  Middlemen 

— for  43  years.  Our  reputation 
for  square  dealing  is  established. 
You  take  NO  risk.  Kelly’s  Trees 
are  well  rooted,  perfect  specimens 
and  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  The 
prices  are  very  attractive. 

Ask  for  1923  Catalogue 

Brim  full  of  illustrations  of  highest 
grade  fruit  trees — gives  prices,  freight 
rates,  and  names  and  addresses  of 
buyers  of  Kelly’s  Trees  with  letters 
telling  their  experience  with  Kelly’s 
trees.  (You  can  write  the  users — or, 
some  may  live  neat  you  ;  go  and  see 
their  Kelly  Trees). 

You’ll  be  glad  you  sent  for  it. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1160  Main  Street.  Ransville,  N.  Y. 


BEARING  ORCHARD  PROPAGATION 


Peach  Trees 


ram  the  best  Con- 
leeticut  Orchards. 
Surely  a  finer  lot  of 
peach  trees  and  root  systems  never 
were  grown. 

II  T  Ba  rt  lett,  Beurre  Bose, 

i  ear  I  rees K  i,,tt’er, fr°™  °ur  °wn 

w  orchards,  where  prop¬ 
ping  is  accessary  each  year  to  carry  the 
fruit.  A  re  trees  from  such  orchards— 
dug  with  such  tine  roots — grown  in  a 
hardy  climate — worth  consideration  ? 
Is  the  price  reasonable  ? 

Send  for  our  complete  descriptive  catalogue, 
which  tolls  these  things,  and  more  too.  Free. 

BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO 
Box  C,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  NTJKSKRY to  you,  x 
Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cher- 
r y.  Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc,  f 
Strawberry,  Blackberry,  ltaep-  r 

berry.  Dewberry,  Gooseberry,  y> _ 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Rosea,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


Planish 


price  e— bigpest  varieties— highest 
quality  Fruits— Evergreens- -Shrub¬ 
bery  etc.  Reai  Bargains  -12  Black- V 
berries,  $1;  20  Black  or  Red  Raspber-Y 
ries,  $1:12  Concord  Grapes$l:  3  Rose-  1 

bnshes,  $1:  100  Evergreens,  $2.58;  _  , 

12  Apple  Trees,  4  ft.  average.  $3.15.  I  Catalog  FREE 
EARL  FERRIS  NURSERV  CO .  I  Beautifully  illus- 
620  Bridge  St,  Hampton.  Iowa.  |  trated  in  colors. 


THE  BEAITIFIL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crimson, 
orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with  easy 
planting  direct  ions,  postpaid. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  over 
one  hundred  magnificent  varieties:. 
HOWARD  M.  G1LLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  V. 


GLADIOLI  SURPLLVT0CK 

25  bulbs  mixture  of  25  named  varieties 
SI.  5U  bu)  bs -mixture  of  50  named  va¬ 
rieties  $3.  100  bulbs  mixture  of  50 

named  varieties  $4.  Standard  kinds, 
colors  nicely  blended.  Postpaid. 

C.  FRED  BOSHART 

Lowviile . New  York 


HHHI  KA^and other PEREN NIALS TX 

V  mm  81  III  W  your  copy  of  my  1U23  Catalog:'  o  de¬ 

scribing  Dahlia**,  Can  n  as.  Gladiolus, 
Irises,  etc.  Am  now  Incited  at  new  gardens  on  M«»u- 
tauk  Highway,  at  Copiajrue.  Formerly  t  Wyandtuirii. 

AMITY  GARDENS,  F..  J.  SCHULER,  Prop 
!\«>.  liov  4U2  AMITY VILJ.K,  NEW  YOKK 


Clarlinll _ ,r,fl  Mixed  bulhs.. . . fl.MO 

UldUlUll  3t;  Named  bulbs,  ii  colors Sl.oo 

Guaranteed  to  blossom.  Get  colored  catalog. 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.,  WEST  MEDWAY,  MASS. 


Glorious  GLADIOLI.  Choice  Blooming  Bulbs 

Thirty  for  $1.  One  hundred  for  $3,  Prepaid.  La¬ 
beled.  Sure  to  please.  I  grow  two  hundred  rai  i.-s, 

UPPER  MILL  GARDENS  JOHN  I.  CULEGROVE,  Sheffield  Pa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  arte:  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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GRIMM 
ALFALFA 

Guaranteed  not  to  winter  kill.  There  is 
no  other  proof  of  genuineness.  Next  in 
importance  is  Freedom  From  \\  eeds. 
Scott’s  Grimm  is  carefully  selected  and 
thoroughly  cleaned  for  Freedom  From 
Weed  Seeds  and  Dead  Grains.  Grimm 
is  reasonable  in  price  this  year.  Let  us 
quote  prices  and  send  our  Seed  Book. 
It  tellB  “How  to  Know  Good  Seed.” 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

32  Seventh  Street  -  Marvsville,  Ohio 


Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn  direct  from 
reliable  growers  in  the  famous  West  Branch 
Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania.  Every 
field  producing  this  corn  was  thoroughly 
inspected  by  a  disinterested  committee  of 
experts.  Every  bag  is  certified  and  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature,  of 
high  quality,  purity  and  germination.  Ask 
your  Countv  Agent  about  this  genuine  Cer¬ 
tified  Ensilage  Corn,  grown  especially  for 
seed  by  West  Branch  Co-Operative  Seed 
Growers.  Write  us  for  sample,  prices  and 
complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Box  D,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


AN  EXTRA  COW 


KEEP  AN  EXTRA  COW 

And  get  the  extra  profits 
without  burdening  your¬ 
self  with  extra  feed  cost. 

ROSS’  GENUINE  EUREKA  CORN 

Will  do  it  for  you.  This  corn  has  made  won¬ 
derful  records  the  world  over.  For  your  pro¬ 
tection  every  hag  of  Genuine  Ross’  Eureka 
beav9  our  trademark.  Let  us  send  you  our 
big  1923  catalogue.  Dept.  R. 

Northern'.Grown  Seeds 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.  -  Worcester,  Mass. 


OOD  SEEDS 


Grown  From  Select 
Stock— None  Better— 53 

years  selling  good  seeds  to  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Prices  below 
all  others.  Extra  lot  free  in 
all  orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  S  HUM  WAY,  Rockford,  III. 


Com 


Crib  and  Silage 

Pure  Seed,  grown  in  fer¬ 
tile  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
Hand-picked —specially 
dried;  tested.  Insures 
full  even  stands.  Heavy- 
^yielding  varieties.  Write 
for  free  Samples,  Prices 
and  new  Catalog  of  Farm 
Seeds.  Mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landisville,  lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


CERTIFIED  JSEED  TPOTATOES 

Sunnyside  Strain  of  Number  Nines,  selected  12 
years.  Two  first  prizes  New  York  State  Fair,  1922. 
Plant  them  to  insure  big  crops  of  smooth  white  po¬ 
tatoes.  Beautifully  illustrated  circular  on  request. 
Also  Green  Mts  and  Cobblers.  RIIiEX  BROS.,  Sennett,  N.Y. 

Pure  Strain  Brand  Seed  Potatoes 

ft.  G.  ALDRIDGE  SONS  Established  1889  Fishers,  N,  Y. 

for  Sale  Golden  Orange  Flint  Seed  Corn 

•2.25  bushel.  Mammoth  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent,  for  en¬ 
silage,  *2.  Samples  free.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  Orange  Co  ,  N.Y. 

AMEEGER  STRAIN 

Danish  Ballhead  CABBAGE  SEED 

Imported  direct  from  Denmark,  $2.50  lb.,  postpaid. 

C.  I.  STAFFORD  Cortland,  New  York  R.  3 

Swppf  ninvpr  SppH  White  or  yellow  biennial.  Inoc- 
dnool  ulUYur  OBBu  u|ator  for  aifaifa,  sweet  clo¬ 
ver,  soy  beans.  Guaranteed.  Bushel-size  can,  post 

paid,  75c.  E.  E.  BASIL,  sweet  clover  grower,  Latty,  Ohio, 

Biiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiimiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 


Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke. . . . 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Bull . 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking. 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk.  .  .  . 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard. 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey. . . . 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh .  . 
American  Peach  Orchard.  Waugh.. 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts . 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts . 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book... 

Poultry,  Richardson . 

Turkey  Book,  Eamon . 


$3.25 

2.00 

.90 

.90 

3.00 

2.40 

1.75 

2.50 

1.75 

1.75 

2.50 

2.50 
1.00 

1.50 
1.75 


For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
The  Future  of  Eastern  Grape-growino 

Part  II 

Improve  Concord  „  Quality.  —  There 
are  now  more  than-  sufficient  Concord 
vines  to  provide  quantity ;  now  who  is 
to  supply  the  quality  in  this  variety? 

Right  here  is  where  the  money  from 
grape-growing  in  the  future  is  to  come. 

Will  the  establishment  of  more  Concord 
vineyards  but  add  to  the  already  excessive 
quantity  or  will  the  new  vineyardist  aim 
for  quality?  The  time  was  when  the 
label  on  the  package  stood  for  something. 

The  buyer  or  consumer  knew  that  here 
was  uniformity  at  least.  His  repeat  or¬ 
ders  were  for  such  a  brand,  and  he  had 
confidence  that  he  would  get  what  he  or¬ 
dered.  For  the  past  few  seasons  the  label 
has  meant  but  little,  because  no  two 
growers  had  the  same  conception  of  a 
No.  1  pack.  In  a  single  car  loaded  by 
several  growers  and  supposedly  of  the 
same  grade,  there  are  likely  to  he  as  many 
grades  as  the  number  of  growers  loading 
the  particular  car. 

Bulk  Packages. — The  common  pack¬ 
age  for  bulk  grapes  in  the  East  is  the 
Jumbo  or  12-qt.  Climax  basket.  This 
pack  is  destined  for  but  three  or  four  pos¬ 
sible  uses  at  the  outside.  The  impression 
is  abroad  that  since  this  fruit  is  to  be 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  is  allowable.  But 
how  long  will  the  consumer  continue  to 
buy  a  heterogeneous  lot  of  fruit  when  he 
learns  that  he  can  be  furnished  with  fruit 
of  high  quality  at  a  like  price  from  other 
sections?  The  Eastern  buyer  is  already 
turning  to  California  and  the  West  for 
his  need#,  and  unless  he  can  get  the  best 
from  Eastern  vineyards  he  is  more  and 
more  to  get  his  needs  from  the  West. 

For  the  past  several  seasons  many  cars 
of  California  wine  grapes  have  been  sold 
in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  large  grape¬ 
growing  sections  of  the  East,  even  when 
there  was  an  ample  supply  of  American 
grapes  in  the  vicinity  available.  One  who 
has  compared  a  car  of  California  fruit 
on  arrival  with  a  car  of  grapes  grown  in 
the  East  and  shipped  in  bulk  is  forced  to 
admit  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
Western  car  is  more  attractive,  and  even 
if  the  selling  price  be  some  dollars  above 
that  of  the  local  fruit;  it  meets  with  a 
more  ready  sale  and  a  better  satisfied 
customer.  Of  course,  some  cars  of  West¬ 
ern  fruit  arrive  in  poor  condition,  but 
this  cannot  be  traced  to  the  poor  quality 
of  the  fruit  when  shipped,  but  rather 
through  lack  of  ice  or  delay  in  transit. 

Usually  this  fruit  arrives  in  very  fine 
condition.  It  is  recognized  that  the  old 
world  varieties  are  suited  by  their  fruit 
Characters  to  withstand  more  handling 
and  they  can  he  kept  in  good  condition 
much  longer  after  fruit  is  taken  from  the 
vines  than  can  most  American  varieties. 

But  aside  from  these  facts,  the  fruit  from 
the  AVest  is  of  better  grade  when  loaded 
than  is  much  of  that  from  the  East. 

Standardizing  Pack. —  The  Eastern 
grower,  to  compete  with  the  West,  must 
standardize  his  fruit.  Practically  all 
growers  recognize  this  fact,  yet  year  by 
year,  instead  of  getting  better  and  better, 
it  seems  to  be  getting  poorer  and  poorer. 

It  is  the  same  old  story,  an  early  season 
demand  with  a  letting  down  of  the  quality 
barriers,  since  it  seems  that  anything  and 
everything  will  sell  at  one  price.  The 
painstaking,  conscientious  grower  who 
has  been  following  certain  standards  for 
several  years  sees  his  neighbor’s  fruit 
wormy,  mildewed,  small-clustered  and  red, 
going  for  the  same  price  that  his  better 
quality  product  is  bringing,  and  he  says : 

“What’s  the  use?”  It  is  clear  sailing  for 
all  for  some  days,  and  then  the  market 
breaks.  Why?  Simply  greed  has  killed 
the  goose  that  was  laying  the  golden  egg. 

Supplies  of  grapes  from  other  sources  of 
better  quality  have  begun  to  arrive,  and 
buying  has  switched  from  the  poor  to  the 
good.  It  is  the  exception  that  this  con¬ 
dition  does  not  occur  annually.  It  is  a 
pity  that  more  of  the  growers  cannot  be 
on  the  receiving  end  of  the  deal  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  note  the  arrivals  day  after  day. 

It  is  reported  that  one  man  who  was  in 
the  Eastern  trade  one  season  as  a  selling 
representative  from  his  home  community 
remarked  that  he  could  not  believe  that 
such  fruit  had  ever  been  shipped  from  his 
neighborhood,  except  that  the  label  so 
stated.  Too  many  of  us  think  that  our 
responsibility  ceases  when  we  have  de¬ 
livered  the  packages  at  the  car  door,  and 
that  all  future  worry  is  the  selling 
agency’s,  whether  it  be  the  individual 
buyer  or  a  co-operative  body  of  which  he 
is  a  part.  Car-door  inspection  is  good  as 
far  as  it.  goes,  but  it  is  physically  impos¬ 
sible  during  the  rush  of  the  shipping  sea¬ 
son  to  make  even  a  casual  inspection  of 
grapes  in  closed  packages  that  is  of  any 
value.  Th  making  of  a  good  pack  must 
arise  with  the  individual  grower.  If  he 
has  not  the  intent  to  adhere  to  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  laid  down  by  his  selling  associa¬ 
tion,  no  manner  of  inspection  is  going  to 
keep  up  with  him.  Vineyard  inspection 
throughout  the  growing  season,  followed 
by  frequent  helpful  supervision  during 
harvesting,  in  harmonizing  various  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  pack, 
may.  aid.  AY  hen  standards  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  and  a  grower  does  not  conform 
to  them,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  spoil 
the  efforts  of  others,  but  rather  his  fruit 
should  be  discounted. 

Possible  Improvements. — -Thus  far 
we  have  considered  future  prospects  and 
markets  with  the  assumption  that  the 
grower  has  a  sufficiently  large  part  of  his 
crop  suitable  for  a  good  quality  pack,  and 


niDDIE'C  tested 
U lDCi.fi  9  SEED  OATS 


Northern  grown,  from  selected  stock  seed,  thoroughly  recleaned  twice  in  our  own  seedhouse  and  tested 
both  for  purity  and  germination,  frequently  produce  maximum  crops  when  ordinary  seed  is  a  failure. 

In  Dihhlp’s  Heavy-Weight  Oats  yre  °?,er  tlle  heaviest  and  most  productive  Americun  grown 
f  ,,  I  5  neavy  freigni  uais  oat  qhe  straw  js  tan  strong  and  stiff.  The  grain  is  thin 
hulled  with  average  weight  of  42-44  lbs.  per  measured  bushel,  although  we  have  had  several  crops 
of  47-lb.  grain.  Yields  have  been  reported  to  us  of  80-82-87-90-92  and  up  to  118  bushels  per  acre  right 
here  in  the  Middle  and  New  England  States,  YVhy  not  grow  thi*  kind  of  a  crop  on  your  farm  ? 


make  a  special  low  price  on  10  bushels  or  more  delivered  FREIGHT  PREPAID  to  your  station 

Write  at  once  for  10  sample  packages  of  [Dibble's  T"1  T"« 

Farm  Seeds  which  includes  both  kinds  of  Oats,  r*  H  M 

Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  Special  Price  List  *  iV  J-jJ— a 

Address,  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Uondntinrlore  f°r  Seed  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Soy'Beans,  Field  Peas, 

Headquarters  Alfalfa,  Clover.  Grass  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes 


YOU  CAN  SUCCEED  WITH  OUR  ONION  SETS. 

New  Japanese  Variety  Doubles  Yield 

TF  you’ve  had  difficulty  in  raising  an  abundance  of  big,  bright,  solid 
-*■  onions,  try  Woodruffs  Onion  Sets,  especially  our  new  Japanese 
variety.  This  variety,  introduced  by  us  in  1916,  will  actually  double  the 
yield  of  any  other  onion  set  on  the  market.  It  is  also  the  best  keeper 
and  the  best  flavored  onion  we  have  ever  seen — mild  yet  not  insipid. 
One  customer  reported  90  bushels,  grown  from  one  bushel  of  these 
Japanese  sets. 

Plant  at  least  a  pint  in  your  1923  garden.  They  will  mature  several  weeks 
ahead  of  seed  onions  and  are  sure  croppers. 

Japanese  Onion  Sets,  postpaid  ;  pint,  25  cents;  quart,  50  cents  ;  8  pounds,  $1.65* 
By  express,  32  pounds,  $5.00.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 

1923  Seed  Catalogue  FREE 

Our  1923  catalogue  lists  selected  Aroostook  County  Potato  Seed — all  leading 
varieties — selected  right  on  the  ground  by  our  own  representatives.  It  is  also  a 
dependable  guide  to  the  best  home  and  market  garden  varieties  of  radishes, 
tomatoes,  lettuce,  onions,  beets,  etc.  Write  for  it  today.  Free. 


H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS,  19  Railroad  Ave.,  Milferd,  C#nn. 

When  you  think  of  Seed,  think  of  Woodruff  of  Milford. 


9*  % 


'41% 


LES  SEEDS 

ONCE  CROWN  ALWAYS  GROWN 

It’s  easy  to  grow  lots  of  fine  vegetables  if  you  use 
Maule's  Seeds  and  follow  our  wonderful  1 923  seed 
book  as  a  guide.  Benefit  by  our  46  years  of 
experience  as  seed 
men,  gardeners 
and  farmers. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule, 

2153  Arch  St..  Phila 


WASHINGTON 


RUST 

RESISTANT 


ASPARAGUS 


Pedigreed  stocks  of  both  seed  and  one  year  old  roots 

Washington  Asparagus  is  the  result  of  several  years’  work  on  the 
part  of  the  best  plant-breeders  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  We  look  on  It  as  an  indispensable  variety,  especially 
for  growers  whose  fields  have  suffered  from  rust,  inasmuch  as  this  is 
practically  immune  from  that  trouble. 

Washington  is  uniformly  high  yielding,  of  large  size  and  rapid 
growth,  all  of  which  indicates  tenderness  and  a  brilliant  appearance, 
which  in  turn  gives  a  higher  market  value.  An  asparagus  bed  is  u 
permanent  investment,  and  therefore  growers  should  not  be  satisfied 
anything  but  the  best  obtainable.  The  germination  of  the  seed 

Is o Prlcer  SL  *250  Ptp  100'  U<>.00  for  500,  *18.00  per 

1  (K)0,  $80  per  5,000,  $150  per  10,000.  Delivered.  Price  of  seed  large 

&  oo25cA  ??”  ^c;  1/4  lb  >  lb.,  $6.00;  5  lbs.,  $25.00;  10  lbs.. 

$50.00.  Delivered. 

Stokes  1023  catalog  contains  a  great,  many  other  offerings  of  equal 
value  and  interest.  This  valuable  book  for  Market  Gardeners  is  sent 
free  to  all  readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 

STOKES  SEED  FARMS  COMPANY,  Growers 

(hi  fertile  Burlington  County)  Windermoor  Farm.  Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


edigreed 


CORNELLIAN 
and  EMPIRE  OATS 


CERTIFIED  RUSSET 
POTATOES 


ROBUST  BEANS 
CORNELL  No.  11  CORN 


Yielding  ability  thoroughly  tested.  Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity.  Condition  and  del  ivervVuaran  teed 
Write  for  records,  descriptions  and  prices.  Aek  your  County  Agent  about  them. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE 


QUAKER  HILL  FARM  box  m,  HONEOYE  FALLS. 


N.  V 
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METCALF’S  QUALITY  SEEDS 


Red  Clover 


Per  Bushel 
of  00  Lbs. 

Metcalf's  Reeleaned,  Medium.  .$16.00 
Metcalf’s  Recleaned,  Mammoth 

(Genuine)  .  16.50 

Indiana  Grown 


Alfalfa 


Per  Bushel 
of  00  Lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned . $15.00 

Grimm  Alfalfa,  Certified- .  30.00 

Our  alfalfa  comes  direct  from  the' 
Western  Seed  Growers  Marketing  Co., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Peas 

Thomas  Laxton — Best 
Telephone —  “  “ 

Alderman —  “  “ 

Gradus — 

Canada  Field  Peas,  per  60  lbs 


Per  Bushel 
of  50  Lbs. 
Grown. $  7.50 
7.50 


7.50 

7.50 

4.00 


Aisike 

Metcalf’s 

Sweet  Clover 


Per  Bushel 
of  IJO  Lbs. 

Recleaned . $13.00 


Per  Bushel 
of  00  Lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Reeleaned  White  Blos¬ 
som,  Scarified . $  9.50 


Per  Bushel 
of  45  Lbs. 


Timothy 

Metcalf’s  Reeleaned . $  4.00 

Timothy  &  Aisike  Mixed  p0efr4gUL^! 

Metcalf’s  Reeleaned . $  4.50 

20%  Aisike 

Metcalf’s  Seed  Oats  Pefr  pu^|1 

Alberta  Cluster . $  1.35 

Metcalf’s  Seed  Wheat 

Marquis  Type  Spring  Wheat.. $  2.50 


Metcalf’s  Seed  Corn  Per  Bushel 

Metcalf’s  Perfect  Ensilage ....  $  3.50 

Luce’s  Favorite .  3.50 

Improved  Learning .  2.00 

Pride  of  the  North .  2.00 

Iowa  Gold  Mine .  2.00 

Sweepstakes  . t . . .  3.00 

Virginia  Late  Eureka .  2.75 

Early  Mastodon . 2.25 

90  Day  Golden  Dent .  2.25 

White  Cap  Yellow  Dent .  2.25 

Canada  Smut  Nose .  2.50 

Longfellow’s  Yellow  Flint .  2.50 

Miscellaneous 

Red  Top,  Heavy  Seed . 

Best  Orchard  Grass . 

Fancy  Kentucky  Blue  Grass. 

Canada  Blue  Grass . 

Sudan  Grass . 

Winter  Hairy  Vetch . 


J’er  Lb. 
.26 
.21 
.35 
.28 


.20 


Barley 


Per  Bushel 
of  48  Lbs. 

2  Row . $  1.75 

6  Row .  1.65 

Spring  Rye  rSnu£. 

Western  Grown . $  2.75 


All  Bags  Free. 


Freight  prepaid  on  200-lb.  shipments ,  or  over. 


Our  ambition  is  to  see  how  cheap  we  can  sell  the  best  SEED  obtainable. 


B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.,  216-216*  West  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Oats  -  Peas 

Splendid  for  early  green  feed.  Makes  heavy  ton< 
nage  quickly.  High  in  protein.  Ask  us  for  details. 
We’ll  gladly  send  complete  Farm  Seed  Catalog  FREE 
with  Samples.  Write  today.  (Mention  this  paper.) 

ft.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  iandisville.  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 

Reliable  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plants 

Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Apple,  B-4-f t. .  25c.  Peach,  3-ft„  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Send  today  for  our  1923  money  saving  catalog. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva,  Ohio 

450,000 

■fflHffli 

200  varieties.AUoGrapes, Small  Prnits. etc. Best  rooted  stock. 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  currant*  mailed  for  20c.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  E,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Peach,  Apple  othi  Fruit  Trees 

grape  vines,  and  small  fruit  plants,  shade  trees, 
shrubs;  roses,  vines,  etc.  Good  stock,  well  graded 
and  carefully  packed.  Catalog  free. 

H  J.  CHAMPION  &  SON _ - _ Perry.  Ohio 

Budded  Nut  Trees 

lilic  bearers  of  large,  thin  shelled  nuts.  Catalog 

free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY.  Box  55,  Rpckport,  Indiana 

TDCCC  fi,  P|  It  || TC  Thousands  of  Frull  trees, 
B  flEXO  fa  r  LRU  I  O  Privet  hedging,  etc.,  di¬ 
rect  to  you  at  lower  prices,  Large  assortment.  Listfree. 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  129.  Westminster,  Md. 

Washington  Aehroote — $2.50  per  100;  IlS.OOperM.  Seed, 
$5.00  per  lb.  George  F.  Wheeler,  Concord,  Moss 

CDIIIT  TDCEV  Apple.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry 
■  It Ul  I  I  lit LO  and  Quince.  Also  Grapes,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Raspberry.  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Asparagus. 
CTDAUfDCDDV  Dl  AIITC  A  selected  list,  inelml- 

OllfHrlDCNKf  rLHIIIding  Everbearers.  We 
have  a  fine  lot  to  offer  at  wholesale  prices. 
UrPrTADI  C  Di  ANTQ  a11  kinds  grown  from  se- 
VCbtlftDLL  rLHIl  I  O  looted  seed.  Get  our  price 
on  plants  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Catalog  free. 

C.  E.  FIELD  -  Sewell,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY 

Eft  I  Jft  ftj  T*  The  real  money  makers— 

I**  Lj»  Its  |  ^  the  worth  while  kinds— 
including  the  two  BEST 
KVKR-BEARERS.  A  good  assortment  of  other 
profitable  varieties.  Also  raspberry  plants.  Vigor¬ 
ous,  heavy-rooted  and  true-to-name.  17  years’ expe¬ 
rience  in  growing  and  packing  plants.  Reduced  prices 
on  large  amounts.  Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  TELLS 
THE  TRUTH — a  valuable  book  for  the  grower.  Write 
J.  E.  HAMPTON  &  SON,  R7,  Bangor,  Mich. 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES  Catalog  Free 

■m«  niinii'wi  FLANSBURGH  8  SON.  Jackson,  Mich. 

Stra  w  berry  3F*  lants 

*8  per  1.000.  History  and  valuable  illustrated  book  free 
You  will  learn.  AddressMAYER'S  PLANT  NURSERY, Merrill.  Micb. 

CTDIUni  DDV  Pluntc  Ch°lce.  stocky  plants  at 

MK  4  »  DLnn  I  lldllla  fan-  prices.  Catalog  free. 


H  H.  BEX.MSG 


CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


DDAnorcciur  EVERBEARING  strawberry  plants 

rnuuntooivc.  tl60  per  10o:  jio.oo  per  1,000. 

BASIL.  PERRY,  R.  R.  5,  Georgetown,  Del. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Raspberry,  Blackberry.  Dewberry  A  Straw¬ 
berry  plants.  Cal.  Privet,  Sweet  Potato  seed.  Asparagus 
roots,  vegetable  seed.  Cat.  free.  M.  N  SORGO,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

sale"  Pedigreed  Second  Crop  Cobbler  Seed  Poiaioes 

2  eeiitn  per  pound  F.  O.  B.  Elmer,  N.  J.  Shipped  in  150- 
ponud  bags.  Win.  M.  Wheatley,  Grower,  Elmer ,  N.  J. 

Kl  E  r\  *7  11  2yr.  roots,  •8.60  per  100. 

I J  Order  early.  Supply  limited. 

^  H.  W.  BERK.R.F  D.I.lakewood.N.  J. 

FOR  8ALI  —  Potato  Balls.  tOe  each,  or  3  for  25,  via 
Post.  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Stacey  Elbridge,  S’.  V. 

THE  FINEST  ROSES 

including  Dr.  Van  Fleet.  Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber, 
Rose  Marie  and  Ro»a  Hugoni*.  are  offered  in 
our  new  catalog.  Also  a  fine  lot  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Berry  Plants.  Shrub*.  Vines  and  Perennials. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN.  Box  NT,  Putney,  Vermont 


25c  a  day 

to  run  sprayer  and  handle 
2  to  3  leads  of  hose. 

The  economy  and  dependability  of 
Hercules  operation  has  made  it  the 
power  for  sprayers  on  thousands  of 
farms.  The  IV2  H.  P.  Hercules — 
light,  high  speed— will  run  a  spray 
outfit  with  three  leads  of  hose  all 
day  long.  And  the  cost  will  not 
exceed  a  quarter. 

“  One  set  of  piston  rings  in  six  years” 

writes  one  Hercules  owner,  “is  all 
that  I  have  don*  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
pairs.”  This  is  an  engine  that  has 
been  in  constant  use. 

There  are  a  host  of  other  farm  uses 

for  the  Hercules — running  the  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  the  grindstone,'  the 
pump, |  the  saw,  the  feed  mill — all 
the  hard  jobs  that  are  just  so  much 
drudgery  but  that  must  be  done. 
The  Hercules  does  them  quicker, 
more  economically  and  more  effi¬ 
ciently. 

Behind  every  Hercules  Engine 

is  the  five-year  guarantee  of  the 
Hercules  Corporation.  In  every  one 
of  them  is  the  same  sturdjr  construc¬ 
tion,  the  same  excellence  of  work¬ 
manship. 

There  should  be  a  Hercules  Dealer 
near  you.  He  will  gladly  demon¬ 
strate  the  Engine  to  you.  Write  us 
your  power  problems  and  let  us 
advise  you. 

The  Hercules  Corporation 

Engine  Division  Evansville,  Indiana 

HERCULES 

ENGINES 


POTATO  GROWERS:  TRY  OHIO  LATE  NONPAREIL 

New  white  potato  ottered  for  sale  first  time.  Under 
garden  culture  made  yield  of  GO  bushels  per  acre.  Under 
field  culture  produced  320  bushels  per  acre. 

Have  New  Method  of  Culture 

With  it  you  can  wonderfully  increase  potato  yield. 
Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices 

WILLIAM  ARCIIF.K  -  Columbiana,  Ohio 

DflTATDCC— bliss.  Cobbler,  Green  Mt..  Six  Weeks,  King. 
|U  I  R  I  UEw— Roie,  Russett.  Others.  C.Wf  HU,  Eisbf  r»,  N.Y 


that  he  will  strive  to  meet  the  market 
needs.  However  desirable  the  crop  of  Con- 
cord  may  be  in  some  seasons  for  such 
purpose,  there  are  many  years  when  but 
a  small  portion  is  No.  1  bulk.  Are  there 
known  methods  and  practices  that  -will 
tend  to  improve  the  quantity  of  high-grade 
fruit?  It  ought  not  in  this  day  to  be 
necessary  to  repeat  that  well-cared-for 
vineyards  produce  better  fruit  than  those 
under  neglect.  By  well-cared-for  vine¬ 
yards  is  meant  those  that  are  pruned 
considerately,  cultivated  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  and  well  until  midsummer,  those 
that  are  manured  or  fertilized  if  need  be, 
that  clusters  of  good  size  and  normal 
berries  result,  those  that  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  control  measures  for  insect  and 
fungous  diseases  if  they  are  prevalent 
to  a  serious  extent,  and  for  the  past  few 
years  these  latter  conditions  have  main¬ 
tained.  Careful  attention  to  all  these  de¬ 
tails  practically  assures  much  more  and 
better  fruit  than  comes  through  'neglect 
of  one  or  more  of  these  essentials.  The 
control  of  one  insect  alone  the  past  season 
would  have  meant  a  50  per  cent  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  When 
enough  good-quality  fruit  is  produced  in 
a  community,  the  efforts  must  not  be  lost 
through  careless  packing  or  shipping  the 
good  with  poor  lots.  Packing  demonstra¬ 
tions  conducted  by  farm  agencies  must 
•follow,  or,  better  still,  the  central  pack¬ 
ing  house  must  come  into  being  to  the 
end  that  certain  standards  may  be  gen¬ 
erally  established.  How  often  has  the 
remark  been  passed,  “What’s  the  use  of 
my  fertilizing,  spraying  and  packing  my 
grapes  carefully  when  my  neighbor  does 
none  of  these  things  and  he  is  returned 
just  as  much  for  his  fruit?”  At  first 
there  seems  to  be  no  answer  to  such  an 
argument,  but  the  fact  remains  that  if  a 
number  of  growers  had  not  conscientiously 
adhered  to  certain  standards  year  after 
year  selling  prices  would  have  been  much 
lower.  The  fact  that  some  good  fruit 
was  loaded  with  the  poor  had  redounded 
to  the  benefit  of  all. 

Large  and  Small  Baskets.  —  There 
has  existed  a  feeling  among  many  vine- 
yardists  that  a  serious  mistake  was  being 
made  by  putting  all  the  eggs  in  the  12-qt. 
basket.  Practically  all  Eastern  grape 
sections  began  their  marketing  in  the 
smaller  packages,  and  it  is  likewise  true 
that  practically  all  have  now  come  to  the 
general  use  of  the  12-qt.  It  is  only  within 
the  past  10  years  that  some  sections  have 
known  this  package.  These  had  enjoyed 
a  well-earned  reputation  for  supplying  a 
first  quality  small  package.  It  is  the 
exception  that  one  finds  a  2  or  4-qt.  basket 
of  Concord  grapes  in  the  city  markets. 
The  city  retailer  now  usually  buys  in 
bulk,  either  in  the  12-qt.  or  in  the  gift 
tray.  The  fruit  is  then  sold  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  the  pound.  It  would  be  much 
more  satisfactory  for  the  dealer  as  well 
as  the  buyer  to  make  such  purchase  in 
a  well-packed,  substantial  container,  the 
contents  of  which  carry  in  better  con¬ 
dition  than  is  possible  with  the  12-qt. 
basket  or  tray.  City  consumers  have 
thus  far  been  unable  to  buy  dessert  grapes 
to  any  extent  in  these  small  packages  for 
the  past  several  years,  owing  to  general 
adoption  of  the  larger  basket  .  The  time 
was  when  the  grape  growers  of  Central 
New  York  had  an  excellent  trade  in  the 
Eastern  markets.  This  trade  had  been 
built  up  over  a  period  of  years  through 
careful  attention  to  all  details  that  go  to 
make  up  a  good  pack.  But  they,  too,  felt 
that  the  larger  basket  was  the  more  profit¬ 
able,  and  as  a  consequence  the  smaller 
baskets  became  the  execution  on  their 
former  markets.  More  and  more  of  the 
Concord  crop  must  go  into  the  2  and  4-qt. 
baskets.  Through  them  it  may  be  possible 
to  care  for  the  tonnage  of  Concord  that 
will  increase  greatly  during  the  next  few 
years.  It  is  well  to  start  early  in  put¬ 
ting  these  packages  back  to  their  former 
status,  for  a  fetv  years  will  see  the  expert 
packer  extinct.  In  fact,  the  argument 
already  has  been  advanced  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  secure  good  packers,  lienee 
the  adoption  of  the  12-qt.  basket. 

The  Future. — It  is  reiterated  that  the 
market  for  Concord  grapes,  especially  in 
bulk,  is  about  met ;  at  least  it  will  be  in 
the  near  future  through  the  newer  plant¬ 
ings.  Overproduction  with  all  its  attend¬ 
ing  consequences  can  easily  result.  The 
grower  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  for  years  will  not  hazard  a  guess 
as  to  the  future.  As  a  rule,  he  is  not 
putting  out  more  Concord  vines,  but  ho 
is  striving  to  increase  the  production  of 
his  vineyards.  Cheaper  freight  rates, 
greater  utilization  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  possibility  of  a  return  to  light  wines 
and  beer,  and  future  rulings  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  commissioner  all  are  of  the  ut¬ 
most  concern  to  him.  On  the  contrary, 
there  lias  not  been  shown  in  many  years 
as  much  interest  in  grape  varieties  as  at 
the  present.  Planting  of  these  is  intended 
largely  for  special  or  local  markets.  In 
some  sections  these  newer  varieties  have 
already  proven  their  worth.  In  other  re¬ 
gions  it  is  still  a  matter  of  experiment. 
The  writer  believes  that  with  a  proper 
selection  of  varieties  considerable  trade 
may  result.  In  making  selection  there 
seems  to  be  a  preference  for  early  and 
late-season  varieties.  Along  the  principal 
improved  highways  the  outlet  for  early 
grapes  is  particularly  promising.  There  is 
also  a  good  demand  for  early  fruit  at  some 
of  the  Summer  resorts  and  camps.  For¬ 
tunately  concident  with  the  demand  for 
good  early  varieties  some  new  seedlings 
have  been  introduced  that  seem  to  satisfy 
the  particular  trade.  Selling  good  fruit 


to  automobilists  along  the  highways  no 
doubt  whets  the  appetites  later  for  the 
Concord.  It  has  long  seemed  desirable 
that  the  season  for  good  dessert  varieties 
be  prolonged,  at  least  until  the  holidays. 
Some  of  the  older  varieties  are  fairly  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  but  other  newer 
introductions  are  showing  particular  merit 
in  this  respect.  It  is  believed  that  some 
of  these  will  hold  up  in  good  condition 
until  well  after  the  holidays  under  natural 
farm  cellar  storage.  We  cannot  but  con¬ 
clude  from  a  survey  of  past  seasons  and 
with  a  knowledge,  somewhat  limited,  of 
course,  of  the  planting  that  is  being  done 
throughout  the  entire  East,  that  the  Con¬ 
cord  market,  especially  bulk,  is  likely  to  ’ 
be  oversupplied  in  the  very  near  future 
unless  more  uses  are  opened  up.  With 
the  elimination  of  grapes  from  the  West 
all  would  be  clear  sailing  for  many  years. 
It  is  also  believed  that  growers  of  Con¬ 
cord  can  create  a  demand  for  a  No.  1 
table  Concord  in  the  12-qt.  basket  by 
making  a  serious  effort  to  so  do.  In  order 
to  relieve  the  bulk  market  it  seems  advis¬ 
able  to  restore  to  more  general  use  the 
2  and  4-qt.  packages,  and  when  this  is 
done  year  in  and  year  out,  irrespective 
of  the  .size  of  the  crop,  regardless  of  the 
possibility  of  just  as  much  money  from 
the  12-qt.  package  in  a  short-crop  year, 
a  trade  will  result  that  will  care  in  a 
large  way  for  the  exceptioual  heavy  year. 
The  grower  of  Concord  has  not  coined  any 
great  amount  of  money  from  his  venture 
in  the  past,  although  in  the  past  few  sea¬ 
sons  he  lias  realized  two  or  three  fair 
profits.  But  considering  the  past  10 
years  it  is  doubtful  whether  lie  has  made 
as  much  money  as  the  apple,  peach  or 
small  fruit  grower.  F.  E.  G. 
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*'  PLANTS  OF 

KNOWN  VALUE 

For  almost  half  a  century  the  name 
of  Lovett  has  stood  for  the  choicest 
obtainable  in  Raspberries,  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes  and  all 
those  nursery  products  generally 
known  as  small  fruits.  During  our 
business  career  we  have  had  but  one  single  aim: 
to  grow  the  choicest  plant  products  obtainable 
under  congenial  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  with 
the  help  of  skilled  labor. 

The  existence  of  thousands  of  satisfied  customers 
throughout  the  land  speaks  in  a  measure  for  the 
quality  of  the  plants  we  have  supplied.  We  shall 
continue  to  make  every  endeavor  to  produce  a  plant 
product  better  than  the  ordinary  commercial  grades. 
Please  write  for  the 

45th  Annual  Edition  of  the  Catalog 
Through  it  we  will  endeavor  to  introduce  to  you 
what  we  feel  is  the  largest  stock  of  really  choice 
varieties  of  small  fruits,  besides  some  unusual  Roses, 
a  broad  line  of  hardy  perennials  and  other  select 
nursery  products. 

Mailed  to  all  our  customers  of  record  about  middle 
of  January,  but  we  would  like  to  see  it  in  the 
hands  of  every  RURAL  NEWYORKER 
Reader  not  at  present  among  our  customers. 
LOVETT’S  NURSERY.  Box  162.  Littls  Silver,  New  Jersey 


BERRY  PUNTS 

Strawberry  plants,  earliest,  latest,  largest,'  asost 
productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  Itaspberry, 
blackberry,  dewberry.  Loganberry,  gooseberry, 
currant,  grape  plants. 

VEGETABLE  ROOTS 

▲sparAgrut,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  hop.  saga,  mint 
roots. 

VEGETABLE  PUNTS 

Cabbage,  cauliflower,  beet,  celery,  onion,  egg  plant, 
pepper,  tomato,  lettuce,  parsley,  sweet  potato  plants. 

FLOWER  PUNTS  &  BULBS 

Delphinium,  hollyhock,  Canterbury  belle,  foxglove, 
Sweet  William,  phlox,  poppy  and  other  perennial 
flower  plants;  aster,  pansy,  salvia,  snapdragon, 
verbena,  zinnia,  etravflower,  begonia,  geranium 
and  other  annual  flower  plants;  dahlia,  canna. 
gladiolus,  peony,  iris,  bulbs;  reses,  shrubs. 

Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Hanpt*»  Bays,  N.  V. 


Learn  About 


the  big  money  there  ta  to  be  made 
in  growing  Strawberries,  Raapber- 
riea  and  Blackberries.  They  pay 
better  than  standard  crops,  and  the 
market  is  always  good.  Knight’s 
sprayed  plants  produce  far  more  fruit 
than  others.  Send  for  Knight’s  Guide 
to  Small  Fruits,  which  gives  full  instruc¬ 
tions  and  tells  what  others  have  done— 
tells  what  you  can  do  !  Address  L/Avilj 
KNIGHT  &  SON.  Box  80.  Sawyor. 
Mich.,  and  learn  how  you  can  make  bt| 


Berry  Profits 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$3.50  Per  Thousand.  2S,!mSw6 

mentions  bearing  plants  guarantee  big  crops  of 
luscious  berries.  Bestvarietiesforall  kinds  of  soils. 
Many  new  varieties  such  as  Eaton,  Bun  Special, 
Premier,  Marvel  and  Cooper.  The  world’s  great¬ 
est  new  Everbearing  Strawberry  CHAMPION.  E’ull 
line  of  Raspberries,  Blackberries  and  Asparagus, 
Greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Our  customers  are 
making  up  to  $1200.00  per  acre  from  small  fruits. 
Large  stock  of  good  Gnnnp  PI  ante 
at  $35.00  per  thousand.  riaillS 

Beautiful  new  color  catalog  free.  Write  To-day 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO..  Box  IV.  Bridgman.  Mich. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  Plants  are  backed  by  forty- 
two  years’  experience  growing  berries  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes,  ten  years  as  a  plant  grower.  Our 
experience  protects  you.  Success  impossible  unless 
you  start  right.  Our  plants  are  of  High  Quality, 
Hardy  and  True-to-name.  Direct  from  nursery  to 
grower.  Write  today  for  free  catalog,  and  save 
twenty  to  thirty  percent,  on  your  order  for  plants. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  d  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  three  leaders  for  home  and  commercial  grower*. 

HOWARD  17  or  PREMIER  -DR.  BURRILL  •  LUPT0N 

A  great  trio.  Early  to  late  season,  prolific  bearersand  big 
money  makers.  Selected,  clean  plants.  Grown  on  ground 
never  before  used  for  Strawberries.  State  inspected. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  CONOVER’S  COLOSSAL  and  PALMETTO 

The  old  reliable  varieties.  B  ine,  large  root*.  tlO.OO  per 
1,000.  Send  for  Circular  A. 

JAY  S.  SKEHAN,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 

Special!  Berry  Plants! 

Catalogue.  HONEY. BERRY  FRUIT  FARMS,  Bax  311,  Cheshire,  Bonn, 

Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  foroup 
tree  Catalog!  Shows  you  howyou 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  ani 
flasket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  111  New  Albany. Ind, 


Growing  Red  Raspberries 
Part  II 

Cultivation. — While  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  necessary,  few 
words  are  required.  Start  as  early  in 
the  season  as  possible.  Do  the  best  work 
you  know  how.  and  do  it  as  often  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Frame  this  as  a  motto  and  try  to 
live  up  to  it. 

Fertilization. — Next  only  to  health 
of  plant  is  proper  feeding.  This  is  so  in 
the  growing  of  any  fruit.  The  amount 
of  new  grow’th.  number,  size  and  condition 
of  foliage  that  a  plant  or  tree  makes  each 
season  is  practically  an  absolute  guide  to 
the  number  and  size  of  fruit  a  tree  or 
plant  will  carry.  And  while  it  ought  to 
be  apparent  to  all  that  a  3-ft.  cane  can 
never  carry  as  much  fruit  as  a  6-ft,  one, 
or  as  many  fruit  spurs  form  on  6  in.  of 
new  growth  as  on  16,  yet  I  believe  that 
literally  thousands  of  really  good  growers 
never  have  given  this  important  point  a 
thought.  I  believe  for  red  raspberries 
as  the  one  best  method  to  be  a  liberal 
dressing  of  stable  manure  applied  late  in 
the  Fall,  with  a  dressing  of  1,000  lbs.  of 
acid  phosphate  early  in  Spring.  I  realize 
the  stable  manure  proposition  is  almost 
out  of  the  question  with  many  growers. 
The  next  best  is  probably  a  high-grade 
fertilizer  carrying  four  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  at  least  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  early  in 
Spring.  A  point  in  favor  of  the  fertilizer 
is  less  weeds,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  on  most  soils  necessitate  the  work¬ 
ing  in  of  organic  matter  of  some  kind. 
This  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  main¬ 
tain  a  proper  mechanical  condition  to  en¬ 
able  satisfactory  cultivation,  but  that  you 
may  get  full  benefit  of  fertilizers,  which 
one  never  can  get  if  ground  gets  in  a 
condition  where  it  is  often  puddled  or 
baked. 

Pruning. — -As  previously  indicated, 
when  new  hard  wood  plants  are  set.  I 
like  soon  as  possible  to  cut  them  back 
to  IS  to  20  in.  This,  first  of  all,  stops 
most  swaying  of  the  plants  by  the  Fall 
winds,  which  sometimes  otherwise  loosens 
the  plants  to  such  an  extent  air  gets  to 
the  root,  which  is  detrimental,  if  not 
fatal.  It  also  lessens  evaporation  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  exposed  portion,  thereby  mak¬ 
ing  your  chance  of  loss  from  plants  drying 
out  before  establishing  contacts  much 
less.  Some  of  our  newer  varieties  of  red 
raspberries  are  very  precocious,  hard  wood 
plants  set  in  Fall  often  loading  heav¬ 
ily.  It  will  be  a  distinct  advantage  and 
help  materially  in  the  stand  if  in  such 
cases  all  blossoms  and  berries  are  kept  off 
until  a  new  cane  from  each  plant  has 
been  started.  After  new  canes  are  started 
there  can  be  no  harm  from  letting  old 
canes  bear.  All  old  canes  should  be  out 
as  soon  as  possible  after  fruiting  is  over 
and  burned.  In  this  way  a  considerable 
check  will  be  maintained  against  the  in¬ 
crease  of  many  insects  and  diseases.  At 
this  time,  too,  all  canes  showing  swellings 
or  other  signs  of  insect  or  disease  of  the 
current  season’s  growth  should  be  taken 
out.  After  this  with  me  the  new  canes 
are  not  thinned  until  late  in  Fall,  and 
most  times  until  Spring.  When  time 
finally  comes  to  establish  a  stand  for 
fruiting,  two  of  the  strongest  canes  are 
left  if  distance  is  not  more  than  15  to  18 
in.;  if  more  than  that,  three,  and  if  a 
thin  place  in  the  row,  sometimes  four; 
these  are  tied  with  as  even  a  spread  as 
possible  to  the  three  wires,  spaced  one 
about  2  ft.  from  the  ground,  one  6  ft.  or 
more,  and  one  between.  The  method  of 
pruning  would  be  the  same  in  any  case. 
The  stand,  however,  might  need  be  very 
different,  running  from  three  to  eight  if 
grown  in  hills  to  be  staked,  and.  worked 
each  way,  and  varying  from  that  to  canes 
standing  a  foot  apart  in  hedgerow  from 
1  to  2  ft.  wide.  The  most  serious  mistake 
that  can  be  made  is  to  leave  more  fruiting 
canes  than  will  mature  a  full  crop  of 
good  fruit  and  produce  a  full  stand  of 
strong  new  fruiting  canes  for  each  fol¬ 
lowing  season  from  the  pla/jt  food  avail¬ 
able.  Handled  properly,  aside  from  vari¬ 
ation  due  to  seasonal  conditions,  there 
should  be  few  off  years  in  the  matter  of 
production.  To  put  it  a  lide  differently, 
in  this  as  in  all  other  lines  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  the  man  who  is  constantly  working 
to  increase  the  crop  a  year  in  the  future 
is  surest  of  success. 

Picking  and  Packing. — To  gather  a 
tair  size  crop  of  red  raspberries  in  an 
average  season  requires  as  much  skill  as 
any  phase  Of  fruit  growing.  The  outlet 
for  red  raspberries  is  always  limited,  due 
entirely  to  comparative  high  prices. 
\\  herever  outlet  is  curtailed  for  any  rea¬ 
son,  high  quality  is  the  surest  thing  to 
increase  demand.  Red  raspberries  are 
very  susceptible  to  extreme  heat,  warm 
rains,  bruising  of  fruit,  close  covering, 
dampness,  and  other  things,  which  cause 
almost  immediate  mold  and  decay.  Care¬ 
ful  pickers  no  matter  what  the  cost,  are 
an  absolute  necessity.  Picking  should 
never  be  done  when  berries  are  damp,  ex¬ 
cept  for  immediate  use.  Any  bruising  of 
the  fruit  will  cause  almost  immediate 
mold  spots  in  the  package.  Pint  baskets 
are  much  better  than  quarts,  because  of 
the  less  pressure  on  fruit.  Movement  of 
berries  in  transit  is  almost  sure  to  cause 
a  wet  package.  Therefore  all  baskets 
should  be  packed  full  and  slightly  round¬ 
ed,  and  for  best  results  so  packed  in 
crate,  and  transported  that  there  is  a 
minimum  of  vibration.  Red  berries,  for 
best  condition,  should  generally  be  picked 
every  other  day.  However,  because  there 
is  no  market  on  Sundays  for  Saturday's 
i  berries,  few  care  to  pick  on  Sunday,  and 
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Get  your  vitamins 

naturally 

Vitamin  and  mineral  elements  are  part  of 
the  splendid  nutriment  which  Nature 
stores  in  the  field  grains  for  nourishing 
and  vitalizing  the  human  body. 

Grape-Nuts,  made  from  wheat  and 
malted  barley,  has  for  over  twenty  five 
years  supplied  vitamin  and  other  elements 
necessary  for  perfect  nutrition. 

There’s  a  crispness  and  flavor  that  de¬ 
light  the  taste— and  there’s  natural  health¬ 
building  goodness  that  makes  Grape-Nuts 
with  cream  or  milk  a  complete  food — and 
wonderfully  delicious! 

Grape-Nuts  is  truly  economical  because 
a  small  quantity  provides  unusual  nour¬ 
ishment. 


GrapeNuts 


FOR  HEALTH 


“T here’s  a  Reason ” 

Sold  by  grocers  everywhere! 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Strawberry  Book  Free-Worth  $$$$$ 

TOWNSEND’S  20th  Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  leading  strawberry  j>lant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties,  and  Cultural  Directions.  Valuable 
to  every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  25  Vine  St..  Salisbury.  Md. 


O  1  KAWBERRIE 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  (row  them.  Get  c 

Book  of  Berries  ami  learn  how  L 
of  dependable  STRAWBERRY 
formation.  Just  the  kind  you  wai 
38  years  in  the  business.  No  otl 
book  like  it.  It’s  free.  Write  todi 

„  THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.. 

7  2  Market  St.  Salisbury,  W 


STRAWBERRY  Plants 

EVSr*  VS  $3  a  Thousand  SWKW.rRt: 

30  years’ experience.  A  complete  line.  All  plants  inspect¬ 
ed,  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  eatalog. 

J.  NJROKELY  A  SOM  Rt.  10  Bridgman,  Michigan 


Strawberry  Plants 

Best  kinds.  Only  $2.50  up  a  1,000.  Catalog  free. 

C.  McNICOL  Milford,  Delaware 


Sow  our  North¬ 
ern-grown  Amer¬ 
ican  Seed.  Plump, 
clean  and  hardy. 
Guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  Samples, 
Prices  and  new  Cat¬ 
alog  of  Farm  Seeds. 

Mention  this  paper. 


It  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Ask  for  catalog  telling  about  the  great  EARLY  (ROXY 
PROOF  strawberry,  HORSEY,  and  40  other  varieties  Also 
KiSFBFURT,  lit; WfiKlCKT  and  other  plant*. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL  Held  *  drove,  Maryland  R  2 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Gandy  and  Klondyke,  $3  per  1,000  ;  SOe  per  100.  Cheea 
peake, $4 per l,000and  7»operlil0.  PINE  WOOD*  FARM. Dalmir.Osl. 


Choice  Strawberry  Plants  fund^rl  Varietfo* 

at  $3*75.  Guaranteed  first-class  or  money  refund* 
ed.  Catalog.  Mrn,  FiUna  Woolf ,  Allegan.  Michigan 

HOWARD  17  STRAWBERRY-KING  OF  THEM  ALL 

Free  booklet  teii*  why.  Secure  plant*  from  introducer 
C.  K.  Chapman  North  Stouington,  Conn 


to  Live  “Tree  Buyers” 


Maloney  Trees  are  guaranteed  true  to 
name  and  free  from  disease  by  one  of  the 
largest  nursery  growers  iu  New  York 
State.  For  M!)  years  we  have  been  in  bus¬ 
iness  here  in  Dausville,  and  today  we  are 
able  to  ship  you  direct  better  trees  than 
ever  before  because  we  are  constantly 
studying  to  improve  our  methods. 


Fend  today  for  oar  big  Descriptive  Catalogue.  It 
tells  just  the  things  the  fruit  grower  and  planter 
should  know  about  our  nursery  stock,  and  much 
valuable  information  on  planting  and  the  care  of 
fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 


We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  Orders  for  Over  S7.SO 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  52  Main  St.,  Dansville.  N.Y- 


s 


We’re  responsible,  look  up  our  rating. 


Dansville’s  Pioneer  Nurseries. 


\AA 


LONEY  Shrubs 

Beautify your  (Jroundf 


fee  Catalog  of  TREES.SHRUBS.ROSES  &VINE5 
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One  Farm  Engine 
Does  It  Ail 

Read  the  Amazing 
Facts  about  this  Won¬ 
derful  Farm  Engine 


“I  set  out  to  build 
a  farm  engine  that 
would  have  every 
feature  the  farmer 
wanted  and  none 
he  didn’t  want.  It 
has  now  been  on 
the  market  ,  six 
years.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
users  tell  me  I’ve  succeeded. 
I’m  proud  to  have  this  engine 
bear  my  name.” 


A.  Y.  EDWARDS. 


Read  What  Users  Say 

Lighting  House,  Barn  and  Garage 

•  I  want  to  tell  you  the  Edwards  is 
the  smartest  little  engine  that  you  ever 
hitched  a  belt  to.  1  am  running  a 
seventy  light,  direct  current  generator  to 
light  the  house,  bam  and  garage,  and 
as  for  general  farm  work  you  could  not 
purchase  a  better  one.” 

G.  DAVIES.  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Best  Engine  Ever  Built 

•'I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the 
Edwards  Engine  for  all  general  farm  pur¬ 
poses  from  1%  to  6  H.  P.  I  have  tested 
it  on  feed  grinding  and  sawing  and  it 
gives  perfect  satisfaction.  It  gives  a 
steadv  flow  of  power,  and  it  always 
starts.  I  think  it  is  the  best  engine 
ever  built.  ” 

WM.  H.  LUTZ,  Sugar  Grove,  Ohio. 

Easy  To  Move — Easy  To  Run 

•*1  run  wood  saws,  cement  mixers, 
threshing  machines,  etc.  Let  me  tell  you 
it  is  the  most  wonderful  engine  1  nave 
ever  seen  or  run.  It  is  so  easy  to  move 
around  and  so  easy  to  run.  1  would  not 
have  any  other  engine.  1  wpuld  advise 
any  farmer  to  buy  the  Edwards.” 

FRANK  FOELL,  Cologne,  N.  J. 

“The  Only  Farm  Engine” 

••My  Edwards  Engine  has  proven  most 
satisfactory.  I  have  used  it  nearly  every 
day  for  two  years.  Hot  weather  or  cold, 
it  starts  easily  and  it  has  never  once 
gone  back  on  me  or  given  the  slightest 
trouble.  I  have  given  it  hard  use  and 
it  has  never  cost  me  one  cent  for  re¬ 
pairs."  „  , .  - 

OTT  FISHER,  Leffel  Lane,  Springfield,  O. 

Wonderful  Power 

"We  hitched  the  Edwards  to  a  30-inch 
saw  and  could  not  faze  it.  The  next 
thing  1  hitched  it  to  was  a  Sandwich 
tour- hole  corn  sheller.  The  man  that 
owned  the  sheller  said  that  it  was  eoual 
to  steam  for  regular  power.  1  would 
advise  any  farmer  to  buy  an  Edwards.’ 
PARKER  EIGHTY.  Carlisle.  Pa..  R.  D.  7. 

Perfect  Balance 

"Several  of  us  were  discussing  the 
balance  of  the  engine  the  other  day  and 
v.e  picked  up  the  Edwards  Engine,  while 
it  was  running,  and  placed  it  across  a 
trestle.  It  was  not  fastened  or  sup¬ 
ported  in  any  way,  merely  placed  on  the 
trestle,  which  was  only  3  inches  wide. 
We  had  it  running  in  this  manner  for 
about  20  minutes  and  changed  the  speed 
through  the  entire  range — a  truly  Won¬ 
derful  demonstration  of  balance." 
HARRY'  TEACH,  Chief  Inspector, 

The  Edwards  Motor  Co. 


One  engine — the  Edwards  Engine — will  do 
any  power  job  on  the  farm  from  1  H.  P.  to  6 
H.  P.  And  I  am  willing  to  prove  this  to  your 
entire  satisfaction.  I  don’t  want  you  to  risk  a 
cent  or  to  place  yourself  under  any  obligation. 

No  Other  Engine  Like  It 

For  thirty  years  I  have  been  designing  afld 
building  engines  of  all  types  and  sizes,  from  one 
horsepower  to  one  thousand  horsepower.  Every 
working  day  of  my  life  in  business  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  internal  combustion  engines.  The 
farmer’s  power  needs  have  been  uppermost  in 
my  mind  during  these  years.  My  experience  on 
a  farm  proved  to  me  just  what  kind  of  an  engine 
a  farmer  needs.  It  was  a  problem  that  required 
a  complete  knowledge  of  what  could  be  done  or 
should  not  be  done  in  building  engines. 

Six  years  ago  the  Edwards  Farm  Engine  was  put  on 
the  market,  and  today,  thousands  of  farmers  who  own 
Edwards  Engines  tell  me  that  I  have  solved  the  problem 
of  farm  power.  There  is  no  other  engine  like  it.  It 
will  do  more  for  you  than  any  other  engine  possibly 
could  do.  a  , 

6  Engines  In  1 

It  is  only  one  engine,  yet  it  takes  the  place  of  six 
engines.  It  will  give  from  1J4  to  6  H.  P.  You  can 
change  power  instantly  while  the  engine  is  running. 
Change  it  as  you  need  it, — l/z  H.  P.  when  you  need  lyi, 
or  6  H.  P.  when  you  need  6.  Or  any  power  needed  in 
between  these  two. 

Wonderful  Economy 

Fuel  consumption  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  power 
used,  and  is  remarkably^  low  at  all  times.  It  burns  kero¬ 
sene  or  gasoline  and  will  do  the  work  at  a  fuel  cost  so 
low  it  will  surprise  you. 

Easy  to  Operate 

The  Edwards  Engine  is  so  light  that  two  men  can  carry 
it  easily  from  job  to  job.  Pick  it  up  and  set  it  down 
anywhere.  It  is  so  perfectly  balanced  that  it  requires  no 
anchorage.  This  wonderful  balance  and  smooth  running 
also  make  for  long  life  and  durability.  Easy  starting,  no 
cranking,  i-  l-  r->  »  i 

ror  Every  Farm  Job 

The  Edwards  Engine  will  run  a  feed  cutter,  corn 
sheller,  fanning  mill,  light  plant,  saw,  washing  machine, 
small  silo  filler,  fodder  cutter,  pump,  milking  machine, — 
these  and  many  other  pieces  of  power  equipment  on  your 
farm.  And  it  does  each  of  these  jobs  economically  with 
fuel  consumption  according  to  the  load  pulled— not  an¬ 
other  engine  on  the  market  can  duplicate  this  guaranteed 
performance. 

Prices  Lower  Than  Before  War 

My  prices  today  are  lower  than  before  the  war.  They 
offer  you  real  economy  in  first  cost  as  well  as  in  operation. 


FREE  TRIAL 


£ 


Guaranteed 
for  Life 


You  can  prove  all  my  claims  to  your  own  satisfaction. 
I  am  willing  to  send  you  an  Edwards  Engine  for  abso¬ 
lutely  free  trial.  I  don’t  want  you  to  send  me 
one  penny  or  to  obligate  yourself  in  any  way. 
I  just  want  you  to  take  the  engine  and  try  it, — 
use  it  for  all  of  your  farm  work,  put  it  on  every 
job  you  can  think  of.  After  that,  if  you’re  not 
satisfied,  you  can  return  the  engine  to  me  with¬ 
out  the  payment  of  a  single  cent. 

Free  Book 

Without  any  obligation  to 
you,  I  will  send  you  a  free 
booklet  describing  the  Edwards 
Engine  in  detail,  giving  proof 
of  every  claim  I  make  and 
telling  you  all  about  my  Free 
Trial  Offer.  Just  fill  in  and 
mail  the  coupon. 

A.  Y.  EDWARDS 
THE  EDWARDS 
MOTOR  CO. 
712IMAIN  ST. 
SPRINGFIELD 
OHIO 


Edwards 


farm 


FREE  BOOK 


The  Edwards  Motor  Co., 

712  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklets 
and  details  of  your  free  trial  offer. 
This  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 


Name. 


Address. 


red  berries  can  hardly  be  held  in  good 
condition  over  night,  the  week-end  is  al¬ 
ways  a  problem.  This  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased  when  July  4  must  be  observed  on 
Saturday  or  Monday,  as  it  must  be  three 
years  out  of  seven,  and  if  hot  weather 
prevails  at  the  same  time,  it  sometimes 
changes  from  a  problem  to  a  calamity. 

Marketing. — I  know  little  of  but  one 
kind  of  marketing  of  berries  and  small 
fruits.  That  is  carrying  by  truck  to  the 
city  market.  And  while  I  have  no  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  line  of  customers  I  serve,  I 
will  say  this,  because  I  belietm  it  is  not 
generally  understood :  The  market  for 
fancy  products,  at  an  increased  price,  is 
very  limited.  In  fact,  the  number  of  so- 
called  first-class  grocers  and  dealers  who 
will  pay  even  the  smallest  increased  price 
for  a  good  article  is  fairly  unbelievable. 
And  I  have  seen  them,  time  after  time, 
sacrifice  50  per  cent  in  quality  for  5  per 
cent  in  price.  This  does  not  apply  to  all. 
I  have  customers  who  drive  from  other 
cities,  10  miles  and  more,  each  day,  for 
my  berries.  I  have  one  who,  regardless 
of  weather  conditions,  drives  22  miles 
from  the  market  to  my  house,  if  for  any 
reason  I  cannot  go  to  market.  This  is  a 
hotel  which  does  not  feel  it  can  take  a 
chance  on  other  berries.  For  which  I 
am  duly  grateful.  I  have  one  very  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  over  all  except  a  very 
few  market  gardeners.  I  start  with  as¬ 
paragus  and  am  on  the  market,  more  or 
less,  every  day  or  night  until  well  to¬ 
ward  the  holidays.  This  gives  me  a 
standing  seldom  acquired  by  those  who 
only  go  to  market  during  the  season  of 
one  or  two  crops.  I  do  not  know  that 
my  methods  are  different  from  many 
others. 

Handling  Customers. — The  one  fun¬ 
damental  principle  in  successful  market¬ 
ing  is  to  get  thoroughly  reconciled  to  the 


fact  that  no  one  wants  to  buy  from  you 
that  on  which  he  cannot  make  a  profit. 
And  there  is  no  one  thing  that  will  hurt 
you  so  much  as  loading  one  up  at  a  price 
at  which  he  must  lose.  It  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  duty  to  make  good  a  custom¬ 
er’s  loss,  if  that  loss  be  due  to  lack  of  ex¬ 
pected  quality,  or  a  price  which  will  not 
allow  successful  competition  with  pro¬ 
ducts  of  like  quality.  There  is  nothing 
that  will  induce  free  buying  like  a  feel¬ 
ing  you  are  buying  from  a  personal 
friend,  who  is  as  anxious  you  buy  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  you  are  yourself.  Yet  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  have  seen  men  tickled  over 
the  fact  they  had  stuck  a  customer.  As 
to  whether  fair  dealing  and  the  creation 
of  a  friendly  fraternal  feeling  pays,  I 
would  like  to  cite  one  instance.  A  store¬ 
keeper,  stand  man  or  hotel  man  who  is 
standing  around  at  7 :30  on  Saturday 
morning  without  his  supply  of  berries  and 
fruit  is  a  mighty  uneasy  man.  I  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  there,  and  should  have  been  by  4 
o’clock.  At  about  3  o’clock  that  morning 
my  engine  went  bad  nearly  seven  miles 
from  the  city.  I  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  a  farmer’s  son  ivho  had  a  truck 
out,  and  we  transferred  the  load  and 
started  in.  I  can  say  I  was  in  no  high 
spirits  as  we  rolled  along  at  about  12 
miles  an  hour  toward  a  market  I  felt 
must  be  about  over,  and  with  a  number 
of  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  highly  per¬ 
ishable  stuff  on  my  hands.  But  as  I 
neared  the  market  this  feeling  changed 
to  one  of  the  happiest  of  my  entire  life, 
for  there  stood  my  customers,  almost  in 
a  body,  peering  anxiously  down  the 
streets,  and  the  shout  that  went  up  al¬ 
most  made  me  unfit  for  business.  It 
was  a  miscellaneous  group,  running  from 
the  highest  in  finish  to  those  whose  Eng¬ 
lish  had  to  be  seen  as  well  as  heard  to 
be  understood.  Their  only  explanation 
of  why  they  waited  was  I  had  promised 
to  come.  Willing  hands  started  to  carry 
before  the  truck  was  stopped,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  less  than  10  minutes  the  driver 
had  started  back  home.  I  had  lost  not 
a  cent,  but  had  instead  gained  knowledge 
of  another  business  asset  which  should 
never  be  neglected.  When  you  promise 
a  man  anything,  and  he  depends  on  it, 
never  disappoint  him.  I  have  many 
times  lost  directly  small  amounts  by  try¬ 
ing  to  adhere  to  this  principle.  I  am 
still  satisfied,  however.  I  am  away  ahead 
of  the  game.  Good  marketing  might  be 
summarized,  then  :  Grow  the  best  article 
possible,  gather  and  handle  it  carefully, 
pack  it  well  and  honestly,  transport  it 
with  as  little  delay  and  injury  as  possi¬ 


ble,  get  in  touch  with  those  who  have 
an  outlet  for  high-grade  stuff,  ask  the 
highest  price  that  will  still  leave  a  profit 
for  the  next  handler.  Never  express  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  other  fellow’s  profit,  no 
matter  what  it  may  be,  if  you  are  getting 
more  there  than  you  can  get  anywhere 
else.  Abstain  from  cussing  the  middle¬ 
man  in  public  if  they  make  up  the  bulk 
of  your  customers.  Remember  a  mighty 
small  percentage  of  the  products  of  this 
country  will  ever  be  sold  direct  in  your 
time  and  mine ;  also  that  the  more  that 
is  sold  by  so-called  “wayside  markets”  as 
most  of  them  are  now  conducted  the  more 
detrimental  it  will  be  for  all  other  pro¬ 
ducers.  Make  friends  of  your  customers. 
Follow  the  advice  of  Abraham  Lincoln: 
“Make  fair  promises,  but  keep  what  you 
make.”  Don’t  always  feel  real  money  ac¬ 
tually  given  back  to  a  customer  a  loss. 
Many  times  it  will  return  with  interest.  In 
fact,  be  constantly  on  the  watch  and  do 
anything  that  is  honest  to  help  a  custo¬ 
mer,  always  remembering  he  is  only  a 
necessary  medium  through  which  you 
must  pass  your  products  to  the  con¬ 
sumers,  and  that  anything  which  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  pass  more  through,  or  pass  it 
through  more  easily,  is  what  you  are 
really  after.  So  don’t  be  afraid  to  oil 
your  machine.  william  iiotaling. 

Controlling  Chimney  Fires 

We  have  had  several  chimney  fires  in 
our  vicinity,  and  are  getting  worried 
about  our  own,  as  we  burn  wood  entirely. 
We  had  one  flare-up  recently  which  did 
no  apparent  damage,  although  the  stove¬ 
pipe  got  red  hot.  Will  you  tell  me  what 
would  be  the  best  thing  to  do  in  case  the 
chimney  took  fire?  I  understand  that 
putting  the  fire  out  in  the  stove  would  do 
no  good.  One  neighbor  says  to  throw 


salt  on  the  fire  in  the  stove,  while  an¬ 
other  says  throw  sulphur,  the  idea  being, 
I  suppose,  to  create  a  gas  in  the  chimney 
that  will  cut  off  the  oxygen.  A  friend  ad¬ 
vises  throwing  a  few  oyster  or  clam 
shells  in  the  fire  twice  a  week  to  prevent 
the  deposit  on  the  chimney.  Is  this  sen¬ 
sible?  Is  there  any  better  and  easier 
way  of  cleaning  chimneys  than  by  drag¬ 
ging  a  small  cedar  through  it?  Our 
chimneys  are  capped  with  stone  and  are 
higher  than  a  2%-st ory  house.  We  have 
been  told  that  a  chimney  burn-out  is  of  no 
consequence,  but,  after  hearing  about  so 
many,  I  am  rather  sceptical  about  their 
harmlessness.  c.  H.  w. 

Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

We  came  near  having  a  chimney  fire  in 
our  own  house  a  short  time  ago,  and  pre¬ 
vented  it  by  promptly  throwing  salt  on 
the  open  fire.  That  seemed  to  generate 
gas  which  extinguished  the  fire.  At  least 
it  died  out.  We  have  never  used  sulphur, 
and  we  cannot  see  how  burning  shells 
would  do  any  good.  We  have  known  of 
cases  where  people  select  a  rainy  day 
and  purposely  burn  out  the  chimney. 
Where  the  chimney  is  exposed  so  that 
one  may  be  sure  there  are  no  breaks  or 
cracks,  that  might  be  safe.  Where  the 
house  is  built  closely  into  the  chimney 
such  burning  is  unsafe.  TLere  might  he 
a  crack  or  a  brick  misplaced,  so  that  the 
woodwork  is  exposed.  In  many  of  these 
burning  chimneys  the  heat  is  fierce,  and 
the  flames  roar  up  far  above  the  top.  We 
should  try  to  clean  the  chimney  by  work¬ 
ing  a  small- cedar  tree  up  and  down  from 
the  top.  Quite  a  number  of  reports  come 
to  use  where  pieces  of  zinc  have  been 
burned  in  the  fire.  This  really  seems  to 
help  clean  out  the  chimney  deposits.  In 
case  of  fire  we  should  close  every  pos¬ 
sible  draft  at  the  bottom  and  throw  salt 
on  the  fire. 

“No\V.  tell  me,  sir,”  demanded  counsel 
for  the  defense,  “and  mind  what  you  are 
saying.  Do  you  assert  that  you  were 
wounded  in  the  melee?”  The  witness 
pursed  his  lips  obstinately  before  replying. 
“I  never  said  where  I  was  wounded,”  he 
said.  “It  might  ’ave  been  in  the  melee,  or 
it  mightn’t.  All  I  know  is  that  ’e  ’it  me. 
— London  (Eng.)  Tid-Bits. 


Attractive  Garden  Structures  That  May  Be  Built  by  the  Home  Carpenter 
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Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


A  Suitable  Cemetery  Plant 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  It.  X.-Y.  there 
appeared  a  request  for  a  suitable  ceme¬ 
tery  plant.  For  many  years  I  have  been 
on  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Y\  allkili 
Valley  Cemetery,  Walden,  N.  1'.,  and 
have  taken  great  personal  interest  in 
plants,  shrubs  and  trees  suitable  for  ceme¬ 
teries.  Your  correspondent  will  tind 
neonies  very  desirable  and  long-lived.  I 
know  of  one  large,,  old-fashioned  red 
peony  that  has  graced  a  lawn  for  over 
GO  years,  and  at  this  writing  is  in  vigor¬ 
ous  growth.  My  suggestion  is  to  select 
three,  one  white,  one  red,  one  pink,  varie¬ 
ties  that  all  bloom  at  the  same  time,  mak¬ 
ing  a  very  lovely  combination  of  colors 
when  set  together.  The  other  plant  and 
much  more  desirable  is  Fraxinella.  That 
never  fails  to  bloom  May  30.  In  our  cem¬ 
etery  are  several  plants  that  were  planted 
in  1863,  and  are  in  vigorous  health  at 
this  date.  W.  c.  h. 

East  Walden,  N.  Y. 


Plan  for  Cold  Frame 

Here  is  a  plan  of  a  cold  frame  I  have 
made  and  used  with  good  results.  It 
is  almost  as  good  as  a  manure,  no  danger 
of  overheating  and  in  extra  cold  weather 


put  a  candle  in  space  under  carpet.  There 
is  an  18-in.  air  space  under  carpet,  which 
is  fastened  to  a  frame  on  which  8-in.  of 
good  earth  is  put.  c.  p. 


Heating  Hotbed 

I  cannot  get  horse  manure  of  any  kind 
to  make  my  hotbeds  this  season.  1  have 
only  nine  frames,  6  x  3  ft.  How  can  l 
heat  them  with  wood  fuel?  I  want  to 
start  them  the  first  week  in  March.  Some 
years  ago  I  saw  a  small  hothouse  heated 
by  the  following  method  but  do  not  re¬ 
member  the  details. 


■g 


I 


Seed  bench 


F'lue 


C 


£ 

a 
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Seed  bench 
Suggested  Hotbed  with  Flues 


I  do  not  want  to  go  to  very  much  ex¬ 
pense;  hope  to  build  some  thing  in  the 
way  of  a  small  greenhouse  in  the  future. 
The  flue  pipe  and  chimney  were  glazed 
sewer  pipe. 

Kindly  mention  the  depth  of  soil  and 
how  high  the  benches  should  be  raised 
from  the  floor.  h.  T.  a. 


An  old-fashioned  sheet  iron  wood  stove 
will  answer  the  purpose,  but  the  flue  must 
not  be  direct  as  he  has  it  in  inquirer’s 
drawing.  It  must  have  an  elbow  on  each 
side  of  heater  to  run  the  flue  pipes  under 
each  bench,  six-in.  terra  cotta  pipe  can 
be  used  for  that  purpose.  If  the  tine  is 
direct  it  draws  the  heat  through  the  flue 
too  rapidly  so  the  outsides  of  the  bed  do 
not  get  heat  enough. 


Chimney 


//eater 


Proper  Arrangement  of  Hotbed  Flues 


The  entire  space  over  heater  pipes  can 
be  boarded  over,  or,  if  it  is  desired,  a 
door  can  be  made  alongside  of  chimney 
and  a  narrow  passage  between  the 
benches.  The  air  space  between  the  flue 
piipe  and  bottom  of  benches  need  only  be 
about  one  foot.  \v.  r. 


Transplanting  Large  Apple  Trees 

If  It.  L.  K„  Webster,  X.  Y'.,  page  12. 
root-prunes  his  trees  in  July  by  digging  a 
trench  around  each  tree  about  20  in. 
from  stem,  according  to  size  of  tree,  and 
working  well  under,  cutting  off  all  heavy 
roots  and  being  particular  to  save  all 
fibrous  roots,  those  trees  can  be  trans¬ 
planted.  This  may  be  done  next  Spring 
if  carefully  handled  without  sacrificing 
very  many  fruiting  buds,  as  the  trees  will 
have  made  sufficient  fibrous  roots  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  branches.  Better  still  for  these 
trees  to  be  lifted  in  Winter  with  a  frozen 
ball  of  earth,  attending  to  root-pruning  as 
already  described.  s.  S. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Hidden  Values  in  Every  Essex 

They  Keep  the  Car  Young  in  Long  Hard  Service 


All  models  have  the  noted 
Essex  chassis.  European  and 
American  experts  call  it  the 
greatest  of  its  size. 

After  fifty,  sixty  and  seventy 
thousand  miles,  Essex  cars 
keep  the  dash  and  action  of 
new  cars.  They  stay  tight 
and  quiet.  They  keep  their 
economy  of  operation  and 
maintenance. 

Service  like  that  is  not  acci¬ 
dental.  It  results  from  hidden 


values  which  are  fully  revealed 
only  in  long  hard  service.  At¬ 
tention  to  detail  extends  to 
parts  you  never  see.  Finest 
roller  bearings  are  used 
where  commonly  plain  bush¬ 
ings  are  used.  For  the  weight 
carried  the  Essex  frame  is  the 
sturdiest  built,  save  one. 

Qualities  like  these  make  Essex 
cost  less  in  the  long  run  than 
the  lowest  priced  cars,  because 
of  the  difference  in  repair, 
maintenance  and  replacement 
costs. 


ESSEX  MOTORS  — DETROIT 


Essex  is  the  only  American  car 
with  roller  bearings  in  the  v;  Ive 
mechanism.  This  construct  iors 
overcomes  wear  and  frictional 
loss  at  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  points.  Prevents  noisiness 
and  saves  a  big  item  of  replace¬ 
ment  expense.  All  other  cars 
use  plain  bushings  for  this  vital 
function.  Just  another  of  the 
hidden  values  that  account 
for  the  everlasting  goodness  ett 
Essex  cars. 


Touring  5  1045 

Freight  and  Tax  Extra 


Cabriolet  $1145 


Freight  and  Tax  Extra 


Think  of  it.  We  can' 
now  sell  Excell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.10  per  100 
r  '  aq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 

only  $4.30.  If  yoa  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are— di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  0NLY$lH 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paint9,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  soci«^lJS.Bodh*o 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Adds  Humus-IncreasesYield 


5»«A*0 


Small  grain  yields 
greatly  increased  by 
the  use  of  Sheep’s 
Head  Pulverized 
Sheep  Manure.  One 
farmer  writes:  “30%  r*A 
increased  yield  over 
barn  manure  on  worn 
outland."  Dropped  with 
fertilizer  attachment. 

Rich  in  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash — 
also  adds  humus.  For  all  field  crops  and  meadows. 
Wonderful  results  on  garden,  truck  patches,  lawns, 
small  fruits,  etc.  Sheep's  Head  tir&nd  is  guaranteed 
free  from  germs  and  weed  seeds.  Pulverized  and  put 
into  sacks  for  easy  handling.  Write  for  prices. 

NATURAl'OUAHO  CO.,  830  River  St„  Aurora,  III. 


WE 

sell) 
FENc) 
INC 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 


CORRUGATED— PLAIN —  V  CRIMP 
_ SHINGLES  —  SPOUTING  —  GUTTER 

PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD’S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


Before  it  is  too  late  find  out  if  you 
have  sour  soil.  We  6how  you  how. 
We  send  all  necessary  materials.  Same 
test  used  by  soil  experts.  FREE— No 
obligation.  Write  today  for  catalog-price. 

HOLDEN 

lime  and  phosphate  distributor 

cures  sour  soil  at  low  cost.  In¬ 
sures  bumper  crops.  Spreads  lime,  phos¬ 
phates,  all  fertilizers  16 Vt  ft.  wide— twice 
width  of  others.  Cuts  work 
and  time  in  half.  Fits  any  end1  <X5Y> 


gate  wagon.  Handle  material 
opce.  Freight  car  to  field 
Write  for  latest  price. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO.  !n< 
PEORIA,  lOipt.  203  ILL 


SPREADS 

16 '4  ft. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Internation¬ 
al  line  includes 
apparatus  for 
every  method  of 
heating —  Steam, 
Hot  Water,  Va¬ 
por  Steam  and 
W  arm  Air. 
There  are  Inter¬ 
national  Heaters 
for  every  size 
and  type  of 
building.  Gener¬ 
al  catalog  sent 
on  request. 


Quick  Heat 
Safeguards  Health 

Spring  and  fall  are  full  of  changing  weath¬ 
er.  Warm  days  are  wedged  between  raw 
cold  mornings  and  evenings.  Not  cold 
enough  for  a  big  coal  fire,  yet  so  uncom¬ 
fortable  as  to  endanger  health. 

These  are  the  times  you  appreciate  and 
enjoy  your  International  Onepipe.  A  fire 
quickly  started,  a  few  pieces  of  wood  and 
the  house  is  comfortably  warm  !  Repeat 
in  the  evening  if  necessary  and  you  have 
heat  enough  without  the  expense  of  a 
big  fire. 

Send  for  Free  Onepipe  Book 

It  tells  how  and  why  the  International  Onepipe 
is  a  most  responsive  and  most  economical  type  of 
heater,  and  shows  how  it  heats  the  whole  house. 
With  this  book  we  send  a  simple  chart  and  ques¬ 
tion  blank  which  enables  you  to  get  valuable 
advice  on  the  size  and  type  of  heater  best  suited 
to  your  home. 

If  you  intend  to  build,  or  if  you  ere  using  un¬ 
satisfactory  heating  apparatus,  send  for  this 

book 


GREGORYS 


HONEST 

SEEDS 


New  Pink  Giant  Aster 

“MERITORIOUS” 

f  A  Chrysanthemum  -  flowered  Aster 
\  of  immense  size  and  striking  beauty, 
j  averaging  41-2  in.  across.  Grows  2 
1-2  feet  high  with  very  strong  trunk 
bearing  8  to  12  beautiful  big  blooms. 
Mid-season,  but  blqoms  for  weeks. 
Long,  straight  stems  make  it  ideal  for  cutting. 

A  delight  to  the  flower  lover,  a  money-maker 
for  the  commercial  grower.  Our  seed  was 
grown  from  seed  furnished  us  by  the  origi¬ 
nator  Send  20c  for  packet  (stamps  will  do). 
Your  Asters  will  challenge  admiration. 

Hi*  illustrated  1923  Catalogue  of  flowers  »nd  ve««-(  j 
tables  free.  Write  for  it.  It’s  full  of  garden  helps.  | 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 
1  6  Elm  Street  Marblehead,  Mass. 

In  Business  Since  1856 


500  to  1000% 

Net  Profit 

In  100  DAYS 

On  YourOwn  Farm 

GROWING 


“Hearts  of  Gold”  Cantaloupes 

Hundreds  are  doing  it.  If  interested  send  us 
your  address  today  and  we  will  send  you 
the  plan  and  proof  from  nearly  every  state. 

R.  MORRILL  &  CO.,  Originators 

Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 


Genuine  “Side”  Oats 

—  also  “Sprangle” 
types— 7  kinds.  “Shade- 
land  Climax”  is  a  great 
favorite.  Yields  heavy. 
All  seed  bright— sound 

—  heavy.  Let  us  send 

samples.  Also  complete 
Farm  Seed  Catalog.  Both 
FREE.  Mention  this  paper. 

ft  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE-GOLDEN  GIANT  SWEET  CORN 

Black  Wax  Beans.  *5«  lb.,  6  lbs.,  *1  ;  100  lbs.,  #1*,  deliv¬ 
ered.  90s  Geimiuution Guaranteed.  I. S.  BR0WH,  Htllii.H- H. 


STUMP  PULLER 

POWERFUL  and  SPEEDY. 

Built  into  a  sturdy  wheelbarrow  frame 
Sfor  easy  moving.  Light  and  strong  -  easy 
-  operate. With  a  WHEELBARROW 
r  R  E  E  !  \STUMP  PULLER  you  can  pull  your 
10  -  D  A  Y  stumps,  trees  and  hedge  at  a  saving 

Woney-Bac%  Vvof  time,  labor  and  money.No  horses 
r  R I A  L  >S\. — no  help  required. 

I se  it  on  your  own 
umps  in  your  own 
ray  for  thirty  days — 
iuaranteed  against 
reakage  for  3  years, 

LAW  or  NO  FLAW  — 

Terms,  $10.00  Down, 
a  year  to  pay  balance. 

'he  WHEELBARROW 
TUMP  PULLER  costs 
o  more  than  others. 

Vrite  TODAY  for  Catalog  — 

AARTINSON  MFG  CO, 

1306  Lincoln  Building, 

DULUTH  -  MINNESOTA 


W|  MARTINSON  111 

'HEELBARROW 

STUMP  PULLER?* 

“I  know  that  I  saved 
the  price  of  my  Mar¬ 
tinson  Stump  Puller 
on  the  first  10  '/, 
acres  cleared  with 
it."  —  Theodore 
Anderson. 
War  road, 
Minn. 


BRECK’S  BELMONT  TOMATO 

The  best  Early  for  Greenhouse  Culture 
or  for  the  Home  Garden. 

Pkt.,  5c.;  ox.,  40c.;  %  lb.,  $1.50; 
lb.,  $5.00. 

BRECK’S  SELECTED  COPENHAGEN 
MARKET  CABBAGE 

Pkt.,  10c.;  Vi  oz.,  25c.;  oz.,  40c.; 
X  lb..  $1.50. 

Send  for  Free  1923  Seed  Catalogue 


BRECK'S 


Seedsmen  Since  1822. 

51  NORTH  MARKET  STREET 
BOSTON  -  -  -  MASS 


For  Sale— 1  -Yr.-Old  ,v£  SSWBS’  GrapePlanis 


Best  grapes  for  wine. 

E.  L.  LAUHSCH 


Four  Dollars  per  100. 
VINELAND,  N.  J. 


pn*  nr>  D  AATC  Concord  and  Niagara,  1 
Li  Am.  r\  Jr  tu  KUUI  3  and  2  year  old.  at  plant¬ 
er’s  price”.  R.  E.  FOWLER  4:  SONS,  No.  Kingsville,  Ohio 


Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


Fertilization  of  Fruit  Trees 

1.  Having  read  several  times  in  different 
farm  papers  of  orebardists  placing  nitrate 
of  soda  under  their  trees  with  good  re¬ 
sults,  I  would  like  to  know  whether  it 
is  possible  to  use  too  much.  I  have  sev¬ 
eral  apple  trees  24  years  old,  some  more 
about  eight,  aud  some  two-.vear-old  trees 
I  set  last  Spring  along  with  several  peacn 
trees.  I  have  read  where  some  orchard- 
ists  having  20-year  trees  put  on  8  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  Do  you  think  that  would 
be  all  right  for  my  24-year  trees?  Would 
8  lbs.  be  about  the  amount  for  the  eight- 
year  trees?  How  about  44  lb.  for  those 
set  last  Spring?  Suppose  I  put  on  12 
lbs.  to  each  24-year  tree,  would  the  tree 
derive  that  much  more  benefit,  or  would 
that  amount  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing? 
2.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Stark  De¬ 
licious  and  Golden  Delicious  apples? 

Newtown,  Conn.  C.  c.  B. 

The  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  that 
C.  C.  B.  profitably  may  use  around  his 
24-year-old  apple  trees  largely  depends 
upon  the  character  of  soil  occupied  by  the 
trees.  If  the  trees  annually  are  making 
from  six  to  eight  inches  of  twig  growth 
at  the  terminals  of  the  branches,  and  the 
foliage  is  large,  abundant  aud  dark  green 


years  of  age  virtually  means  distribution 
of  the  plant  food  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  soil  between  the  tree  rows.  For 
the  feeding-root  systems  of  apple  trees  of 
such  age,  if  the  trees  be  spaced  at  dis¬ 
tances  varying  (as  they  do  in  different, 
sections)  from  30  to  40  ft.  apart,  will 
freely  intermingle  in  the  soil  of  the  spaces 
senarating  them. 

Now  as  to  the  rate  of  application  of 
nitrate  of  soda  for  young  fruit  trees 
Here  again  the  best  that  we  may  do  is 
to  take  into  consideration  the  character 
of  the  soil  as  evidenced  by  tree  growth 
and  size  and  color  of  the  leaves,  and 
gauge  our  applications  accordingly.  In 
the  orchard  fertilization  work  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  with  which  the 
writer  has  been  in  very  close  touch  for 
the  past  12  years,  we  have  been  led  to 
adopt  a  -tentative  schedule  for  tree  fer¬ 
tilization  in  the  thin,  poor,  upland  and 
hilly  areas  of  our  State,  which  not  only 
is  giving  satisfactory  results  in  the  or¬ 
chards,  but  apparently  meeting  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  both  private  and  professional 
horticulturists. 

Beginning  with  little  trees  that  have 
been  planted  one  year  (therefore  having 
become  established  to  the  extent  that  a 
limited  feeding-root  system  is  again  in 
operation)  we  use  44  lb.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  per  tree,  scattered  in  a  small  circle 


A  Labor-saving  Ice  Saw 

I  send  you  picture  of  an  ice  saw  I  made  for  my  employer.  Of  course  it  will  not  grow 
potatoes  or  wheat,  but  it  surely  saves  a  lot  of  hired  help.  This  year  it  saved  from 
six  to  eight  men’s  labor.  Now  suppose  a  community  of  farmers  get  together  aud 
build  a  rig  of  this  kind.  One  man  could  do  all  the  sawing,  and  all  could  be  filling 
their  houses  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  begging  and  paying  men  to  get  them  to  saw 
ice  the  old-fashioned,  back-breaking  way.  I  used  a  5  h.p.  engine  and  a  10-in.  saw 
(belt  driven).  It  surely  worked  fine.  The  only  objection  to  the  engine  is  that  it  is 
a  little  too  heavy  to  lift  around,  but  one  man  can  shove  it  with  ease  on  smooth, 
hard  ice.  ‘  N-  WHITNEY. 

New  York. 


in  color,  the  truth  is  rather  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  need  little  or  no  additional 
nitrogenous  plant  food.  For  such  trees, 
by  way  of  experiment,  2  or  3  lbs.  of 
finely  crushed  nitrate  of  soda  may  be 
evenly  distributed  around  each  tree  un¬ 
der  the  outer  extremities  of  the  branches. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  trees  gener¬ 
ally  are  making  very  short  annual  twig 
growths,  and  the  foliage  is  small,  scant 
and  pale  green  in  color,  it  reasonably  may 
be  suspected  that  the  soil  is  quite  lacking 
in  nitrogenous  plant  food.  _  Under  these 
conditions  5  or  6  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
per  tree,  applied  early  in  Spring,  just  as 
the  leaf  buds  begin  to  swell,  safely,  and 
doubtless  profitably  may  be  used.  There 
may  be  cases  in  which  extremely  pool- 
soil  and  proportionate  low  vigor  of  24- 
vear-old  apple  trees  will  justify  the  use  of 
8  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  tree  for  the 
first  year  or  two  of  fertilization. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  an  orcha  rd  is t 
well  experienced  in  orchard  fertiliza¬ 
tion  cannot  in  advance  determine  exactly 
how  much  plant  food  of  a  given  kind  his 
trees  mav  utilize  with  neither  waste  nor 
want.  The  best  he  can  do  is  carefully  to 
observe  the  comparative  growth,  appear¬ 
ance  and  fruitfulness  of  his  trees  and 
decide  accordingly  the  quantity  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  be  applied  to  each.  In  applying 
concentrated  fertilizers  in  orchards  it 
should  be  evenly  scattered  or  “sown”  in 
circles  or  belts  around  the  individual 
trees  beneath  and  even  somewhat  beyond 
(outside)  the  outer  extremities  of  their 
branches.  This  rule  applies  to  trees  of 
various  ages,  from  those  but  one  year 
planted  to  those  of  adult  sizes.  Almost 
invariably  a  beginner  in  fertilization  will 
scatter  the  material  over  much  too  small 
circles  beneath  branches  of  the  trees — too 
close  to  their  bases.  Proper  application 
of  fertilizer,  therefore,  in  an  orchard  24 


about  1  ft.  from  their  bases.  This  appli¬ 
cation,  as  above  stated,  should  be  made 
early  in  Spring,  about  the  time  the  leaf 
buds  begin  to  swell.  For  each  sueceed- 
in  season  thereafter  we  increase  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  nitrate  of  soda  by  44  lb.  Thus  a 
tree  planted  four  years  will  receive  1  lb. 
of  nitrate ;  at  eight  years,  2  lbs. ;  at  12 
years,  3  lbs. ;  at  1G  years,  4  lbs. ;  at  20 
years.  5  lbs.  etc.,  having  observed  the 
stated  increases  by  quarter-pounds  within 
each  four-year  period. 

But  why  confine  orchard  fertilization 
where  soil  poverty  is  clearly  apparent 
wholly  to  use  of  concentrated  nitrogenous 
plant  food?  If  the  tillage-legume-cover- 
crop  system  of  orchard  culture  is  prac¬ 
ticed,  additional  phosphorus  surely  will 
be  needed  to  promote  vigoi-ous  growth  of 
the  leguminous  plants  constituting  the 
vegetative  growths  used  as  a  soil  cover¬ 
ing  and  source  of  humus  within  the  soil. 
If  the  grass-mulch  method  of  orchard  cul¬ 
ture  be  followed,  phosphorus  will  be  of 
equal  service  in  encouragement  of  a  gen¬ 
erous  admixture  of  legumes  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  grasses.  Besides,  where  acid  phos¬ 
phate  (as  a  source  of  phosphorus)  in 
equal  weight  is  mixed  with  nitrate  of 
soda,  the  fei-tilizing  material  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  more  uniformly  and  with  added  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  every  way.  The  subjects  of 
orchard  culture  and  fertilization  are  so 
closely  related,  so  dovetailed,  so  insepar¬ 
able,  that  discussion  of  one  cannot  but 
overlap  the  other.  Perhaps  we  may  write 
of  these  important  and  interesting  mat¬ 
ters  a  little  more  fully  later  on. 

2.  The  queries  of  C.  C.  B.  regarding 
the  value  of  Stark’s  Red  Delicious  and 
Golden  Delicious,  for  reasons  quite  ob¬ 
vious.  should  be  answered  by  those  who 
have  had  experience  with  these  varieties 
in  Connecticut.  I  would  suggest  that  he 
write  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  of  his  home  State.  F.  h.  ballou. 
Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
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Meet  the  man  who  will  help  you 
to  equip  a  farm  like  this 


There  are  farmers  in  your  community 
who  apparently  have  succeeded  in  grow¬ 
ing  “two  blades  of  grass’’  where  only  one 
grew  before. 

Almost  always,  they  are  the  more  pros¬ 
perous  farmers — the  men  who  live  in 
comfortable  modern  homes,  with  lighting 
systems  and  plumbing  and  other  conven¬ 
iences,  with  pianos  and  phonographs  and 
fine  furniture,  with  automobiles  and 
tractors  and  silos  and  other  adjuncts  of 
up-to-date  farming. 

There  is  a  man  in  your  town  who  will 
help  you,  as  he  has  helped  others  in  the 
past,  to  have  a  modern  farm  equipment 
and  the  luxuries  which  make  farm  life 
more  enjoyable.  . 

Who  is  this  man? 

He  will  do  this  by  helping  you  to  make 
your  farming  operation^  more  resultful. 
He  will  help  you  to  grow  more  on  less 
land,  to  increase  your  acre  yields  without 
increasing  the  acreage,  to  improve  the 
quality  of  every  crop  you  raise. 

This  man  is  the  Authorized  Swift  Agent 
in  your  town — the  man  or  firm  or  store 
selected  by  Swift  85  Company,  after 
investigation,  to  supply  the  Swift’s  Red 
Steer  Fertilizers  required  by  the  farming 
community. 

Backed  by  the  resources  and  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Swift  8s  Company,  he  is  equipped 
to  render  a  very  real  service  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  your  county.  He  will  advise  with 


you  as  to  your  crop  and  soil  requirements, 
and  he  will  provide  the  Swift’s  Red  Steer 
Fertilizers  which  are  best  adapted  to 
those  individual  requirements. 

“It  pays  to  use  them  ” 

He  recommends  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Ferti¬ 
lizers  because  he  knows  that  “it  pays  to 
use  them” — and  because  he  knows  that 
back  of  every  bag  he  sells  are  the  vast 
resources,  the  supplies  of  raw  materials, 
the  manufacturing  skill,  the  chemical  and 
agricultural  knowledge,  of  Swift  85  Com¬ 
pany. 

He  knows  that  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fer¬ 
tilizers  are  high  in  available  plant  food; 
that  they  are  made  of  the  right  elements 
for  each  particular  crop;  that  they  are 
accurately  and  uniformly  mixed;  and 
that  when  properly  applied  they  will 
return  the  farmer's  investment  many 
times  over. 

Meet  the  man  who  will  help  you  to 
build  a  finer  home — the  Authorized  Swift 
Agent.  Talk  over  your  fertilizer  prob¬ 
lems  with  him— he  will  give  you  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  desire  or  will  get  this  informa¬ 
tion  for  you. 

Get  acquainted  with  him  now — it  will 
pay  you.  If  you  cannot  locate  him 
readily,  write  our  nearest  sales  division. 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

FERTILIZER  WORKS,  DEPT.  4 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


A.  S.  A .  says: 

In  a  recent  trip  through  a  neighboring  state 
I  called,  whenever  possible,  upon  the  Author¬ 
ized  Swift  Agent  in  the  towns  I  visited. 

All  of  them  seem  to  have  the  interests  of 
the  farmer  very  much  at  heart,  and  are 
making  a  very  real  effort  to  render  service  in 
their  communities  and  to  co-operate  intelli¬ 
gently  with  the  farmers  in  working  out 
their  fertilizer  problems. 

In  a  very  few  towns  I  found  that  there  was 
no  Authorized  Swift  Agent,  and  once  or  twice 
I  pointed  out  to  responsible  merchants  the 
opportunity  offered  in  representing  Swift’s 
Red  Steer  Fertilizers  in  their  communities. 

Certainly  there  should  be  an  Authorized 
Swift  Agent  in  every  town.  And  he  should 
be  the  livest  merchant  in  that  town.  If  you 
can  qualify,  why  not  act  on  this  tip  and 
write  to  Swift  &  Company  at  once? 


aM 

Authorized  Swift  Agent 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Beautifying  the  Small  Home 

I  have  never  had  much  success  with 
flowers,  and  would  like  some  advice  as 
to  how  to  place  them  and  what  and  when 
to  plant  to  make  our  home  more  attrac¬ 
tive.  Our  shade  trees  are  small  yet,  but 
in  another  year  we  hope  they  will  be 
large  enough  for  us  to  remove  adjacent 
cherry  trees.  We  have  kept  them  for 
their  shade,  although  they  have  been 
profitable,  too.  MRS.  T.  c.  K. 

Dover,  Del. 

For  Ihe  small  home  in  which  quite  a 
lot  of  ready  money  is  not  available  for 
expenditure  the  cheapest  way  to  start 
with  landscape  work  is  to  purchase  seeds 
and  grow  the  plants.  It  _is  really  sur¬ 
prising  how  very  small  $25  or  even  $50 
looks  when  you  pick  up  a  catalogue  and 
make  out  a  list  of  the  plants  you  wish  to 
have,  either  from  pots  or  field  grown. 
The  plants  you  purchase  are  one-year-old 
field-grown,  or  from  4-inch  pots,  and  will 
bloom,  according  to  season,  soon  after 
being  planted,  though  the  finest  bloom 
from  the  major  portion  will  not  mature 
1  ill  the  second  season.  These  remarks 
apply  to  perennials  entirely.  The  an¬ 
nuals  reach  their  glory  the  first  season 
from  seed,  and  are  so  numerous  as  to 
variety  that  one  only  realizes  his  ignor¬ 
ance  floriculturally  by  looking  ever  the 
pages  of  any  first-class  catalogue. 

Mixed  Zinnias  are  very  easy  to  grow, 
and  are  covered  with  a  profusion  ot 
bloom  almost  the  entire  Summer.  An¬ 
nual  Phlox  in  mixture,  especially  some 
of  the  salmon  shades,  create  a  never-end¬ 
ing  source  of  delight.  They  are  low- 
growing  plants  of  easy  culture. 

Salpiglossis  is  another  beautiful  spe¬ 
cies  to  grow.  Verbenas  bloom  con¬ 
stantly.  Petunias  grown  from  seed 
selected  by  the  high-grade  seed  houses 
produce  gorgeous  blooms  of  almost  end¬ 
less  variety  in  color  and  form.  The  lowly 
pansy,  from  selected  seed,  from  which 
most'  of  the  dark  varieties  have  been 
eliminated,  is  a  thing  of  rare  beauty, 
showing  blooms  of  more  varied  hue  than 
the  rainbow  almost  as  soon  as  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground  in  the  Spring.  One  ot 
the  grandest  of  all  annuals  is  the  sweet 
pea.  especially  the  new  orchid  varieties. 

Sweet  pea  seed  should  be  sown  as 
early  in  Spring  as  possible  in  rich  soil 
in  trenches  4  or  5  inches  deep.  The  black- 
seeded  varieties  are  easy  to  germinate, 
and  should  be  covered  about  an  inch 
deep.  The  white-seeded  varieties  are  dil- 
ficult  of  germination ;  would  best  be 
sprouted  before  planting  and  covered 
very  shallow.  When  warm  weather  ar¬ 
rives  the  soil  along  the  rows  should  be 
mulched  heavily  with  straw,  weeds  or 
any  coarse  litter,  and  the  soil  should  be 
watered  heavily  almost  daily.  Aphis  are 
very  injurious.  Spray  with  nicotine 
preparations  or  dust  with  fine  tobacco. 

Pansy  seed  should  be  sown  August  3 
to  15,  and  the  plants  soon  as  large  enough 
transplanted  to  permanent  bed  and  pro¬ 
tected  with  light  coat  of  litter  during 
Winter,  or  better  results  will  follow  pro¬ 
tection  under  sasli.  The  pansy  is  not  an 
annual,  but  a  biennial.  To  the  above- 
mentioned  varieties  could  bo  added  mari¬ 
golds,  poppies,  asters,  stocks,  etc.  Seed 
of  most  all  annuals  can  be  sown  outdoors 
early  in  Spring,  though  earlier  and  bet¬ 
ter  plants  result  from  seed  sown  under 
glass,  simply  under  a  sash  or  cold 
Any  good,  rich  garden  soil  will  do.  The 
addition  of  a  little  sand  or  leaf  mold  will 
assist  germination  in  very  heavy  soils. 
Give  the  flowers  the  same  soil  and  treat¬ 
ment  vou  would  vegetables,  and  results 
should  be  satifactor.  Most  varieties  con¬ 
tain  many  seeds  to  acket..  _ 

The  more  worth  \  .e,  and  m  many 

instances  more  beautiful  class  of  flowers 
are  the  many  valuable  perennials  of  easy 
culture  found  in  most  of  the  best  gar- 

'file  list  can  be  made  long  or  short,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  available  space,  and 
the  joy  one  may  feel  will  come  with  the 
effort  to  permanently  transform  an  un¬ 
sightly  spot  into  a  veritable  paradise. 
Perennials  may  be  so  planted  that  a  bed 
is  always  in  bloom,  from  early  Spring  till 
frost,  and  as  each  variety  presents  a  new 
color  or  different  form,  the  surprise  and 
joy  to  the  real  flower  lover  is  continuous 
throughout  the  season.  There  will  be 
many  disappointments ;  sometimes  the 
bloom,  will  not  fidfill  the  anticipation 
from  the  deseriptio.-^“?t<Dme  varieties  of 
surpassing  beauty  ^  ply  will  not  grow 
in  certain  soils.  this  should  not  lea“H 

to  discouragement,'  as  there  are  others  of 
easy  substitution.  Here,  as  in  any  other 
endeavor  where  we  meet  with  partial  or 
complete  failure,  try,  try  again  is  the 
only  motto  to  keep  before  us.  Seed  of  the 
perennials  should  be  sown  the  same  as 
annuals,  though  the  protection  of  sash  is 
more  necessary,  as  some  varieties  are  very 
slow  to  germinate,  and  dashing  rains 
would  easily  injure  seed  that  is  germinat¬ 
ing. 

The  very  fine  seed,  such  as  Digitalis, 
Campanula,  etc.,  should  be  covered  very 
shallow.  The  surface  of  the  soil  should 
never  become  dry.  When  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  transplant  they  should  be 
set  in  a  frame  about  3  in.  each  way,  and 
protected  with  a  shaded  sash  permanently 
fastened  about  6  in.  above  the  ton  of  the 
f'-ame.  This  will  allow  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  Again  watch  carefully  that  the 


little  plants  do  Dot  become  dry.  The  seed 
may  be  sown  any  time  between  May  1 
and  July  1.  The  early  sowing  is  prefer¬ 
able.  As  soon  as  the  transplanted  plants 
are  large  and  stocky,  the  sash  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  later  planted  in  permanent 
borders  about  S  or  10  in.  apart  each  way. 

In  planting  a  permanent  border  the 
soil  should  be  very  rich  and  deep.  Ex¬ 
amine  the  catalog  from  which  you  order 
seed  for  the  height  of  finished  plant  and 
season  of  blooming.  Color  is  another  im¬ 
portant  factor.  While  no  effort  at  sug¬ 
gestive  arrangement  except  for  a  small 
bed  will  be  made  in  this  article,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  arrangements  that  may 
he  made  are  of  almost  infinite  variety. 
General  suggestions  would  be  for  a  bed 
in  front  of  shrubbery,  or  along  a  fence. 
Plant  all  tall-growing  varieties  in  the  rear 
in  groups  of  12  or  more  plants  of  each, 
then  the  medium  heights,  like  Platycodon, 


to  this  narrow  border  along  the  dwelling 
would  be  Hypericum  Moserianum  for  the 
front.  The  plants  would  have  to  be  pur¬ 
chased,  and  will  require  moderate  pro¬ 
tection  during  Winter.  All  perennials  are 
benefited  by  Winter  protection,  coarse 
manure  applied  after  ground  freezes 
slightly  being  best  material  to  use.  The 
majority  will  come  through  without  it, 
hut  Hypericum  will  not  outlive  a  severe 
Winter  without  protection. 

A  bed  of  perennials  or  annuals  should 
be  placed  along  the  fence  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house,  extending  to  the  road¬ 
way.  Another  border  of  either  perennials 
or  annuals  could  be  planted  along  fence 
south  of  driveway  the  entire  distance 
from  roadway  to  barn,  and  a  narrow  bed 
along  a  portion  of  the  driveway  of  low 
flowers  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Do  not 
put  little  round  or  square  or  other 
fancy  (?)  shaped  beds  anywhere  in  tin' 
lawn.  Just  a  plain,  smooth  surface  of 
velvety  lawn  is  beautiful  aud  necessary 
to  any  successful  landscape  effect. 

There  are  many  perennials  that  will 
flourish  in  part  shade  that  can  be  planted 
near  the  trees  while  they  are  small.  If 
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Dictamnus,  Sweet  William,  Salvia  azurea. 
Anchusa,  Ilejperis  and  any  others  in  the 
1  to  3-ft.  class  in  the  center  of  bed,  and  at 
the  extreme  front  of  the  bed  place  the  low 
plants,  as  Sedum,  Statice,  Arabis,  Alys- 
siurn  saxatile,  Armeria,  Beilis,  Viola,  etc. 
In  the  tall  and  medium  class  are  found 
many  useful  and  beautiful  varieties,  many 
of  them  easily  started  from  seed.  Agros- 
temma,  Anchusa  Italica  Dropmore,  Achil¬ 
lea,  white  and  pink,  hardy  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Coreopsis  (medium  height),  the 
Dephiniums,  especially  Belladonna,  Di¬ 
centra  or  bleeding  heart.  Digitalis  or  fox¬ 
gloves,  Eupatorium,  Gaillardia  (medium). 
Hibiscus,  hollyhocks,  single  or  double 
Rudbeekia  pupurea,  Solidago  or  golden- 
rod.  Salvia  azurea.  Thermopsis  Caro- 
liuiana,  and  hardy  wallflowers.  This 
appears  as  a  long  list,  but  is  greatly  ab¬ 
breviated  in  comparison  with  the  many 
exceedingly  fine  species  listed.  Almost  all 
of  these  may  be  grown  easily  from  seed, 
a  small  packet  being  sufficient  to  produce 
many  plants.  An  all-season  succession  of 
bloom  of  almost  every  conceivable  color 
and  form  is  to  be  found  in  these  various 
perennials. 

There  are  no  suggested  measurements 
with  the  house  and  lawn  sketch  accom¬ 
panying  Mrs.  T.  C.  K.’s  letter,  though 
the  lawn  space  does  not  look  very  large. 
The  base  of  the  house  should  have  either 
evergreens,  shrubs,  or  even  barberry 


flowers  are  planted  at  the  base  of  house 
and  along  porch,  select  the  color  some¬ 
what  to  contrast  to  the  finish  of  the  house. 
If  the  house  is  white  or  very  light  color, 
select  rather  highly-colored  flowers.  If 
brick  or  dark  stone,  select  light-colored 
flowers.  Outbuildings  usually  are  not 
erected  to  create  a  comnlete  architectural 
picture,  and  are  generally  better  partially 
hid  from  view  than  left  entirely  exposed. 
A  beautiful  screen  for  an  undesirable 
building  can  be  grown  in  a  few  years  by 
planting  American  Pillar  or  Excelsa 
climbing  roses,  and  either  train  them  over 
the  building,  or  preferably  on  a  simple 
trellis  close  to  the  building.  This  will 
not  interfere  with  painting,  nor  will  the 
wood  be  injured  by  vines  retaining 
moisture.  There  are  many  other  desir¬ 
able  climbing  roses,  even  of  greater  beauty 
than  those  mentioned,  but  not  of  quite  as 
strong  growth.  Mary,  Bess  and  Alida 
Lovett  are  three  of  unusual  merit,  Paul’s 
Scarlet  and  Hiawatha  and  many  others 
are  lovely. 

If  a  certain  amount  of  privacy  is  de¬ 
sired  on  the  front  porch,  Wistaria  or  even 
roses  could  be  trained  over  a  portion,  and 
if  preferred  the  entire  front  and  side. 

A  rose  climbing  along  a  fence  when  in 
bloom  is  a  beautiful  sight,  aud  there  are 
many  unsightly  spots  that  can  bo  trans¬ 
formed  in  a  very  short  time  by  a  few  flow¬ 
ers  and  vines  either  tastefully  arranged 
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Suggestion  for  Arrangement  of  Perennial  Border 


(Japanese)  plants,  from  step  to  step 
clear  around  east  aud  south  side.  The 
fence  at  corner  of  porch  (southeast) 
should  be  remembered.  Evergreens  are 
more  desirable  if  the  expense  is  not  too 
great.  Barberry  will .  serve,  though  not 
very  desirable.  A  border  of  .hardy  flow¬ 
ers  could  be  used  instead  of  the  green 
plants  if  desired.  The  border  could  be 
several  feet  in  width. 

If  perennials  are  used,  the  selection 
should  contain  quite  a  number  that  are 
well  covered  with  foliage  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  best  of  these  are  Eupatorium, 
blue  and  white,  and  the  hardy  Chrysan¬ 
themums  (pompons)  for  the  rear  of  bed 
toward  dwelling  and  Aquilegia  in  the 
various  mixtures  in  front.  This  combi¬ 
nation  would  not  give  a  continuation  of 
bloom,  but  would  furnish  a  green  border 
all  season. 

There  are  many  beautiful  varieties  of 
hardy  Phlox  that  would  liven  up  a  border 
wonderfully.  These  cannot  be  grown' from 
seed,  except  Phlox  decussata.  Try  to 
purchase  a  few  of  the  hardy  Phlox  plants 
if  possible,  especially  some  of  the  white, 
bright  pink,  and  salmon  shades. 

Another  exceedingly  beautiful  addition 


(or  just  planted).  The  main  thing  is  to 
plant  something  as  a  start  and  then  plan 
and  arrange  lor  the  effect  you  wish  as 
you  become  more  accustomed  to  the  hab¬ 
its  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  .plants  you 
are  experimenting  with. 

ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 

Septic  Tank,  Cesspool  and  Water  Supply 

I  am  going  to  have  a  house  built,  and 
wish  to  know  how  to  place  cesspool  and 
source  of  water  supply,  electrically  oper¬ 
ated,  to  avoid  danger  of  water  contamina¬ 
tion.  Ground  is  almost  level,  very  slightly 
sloping.  What  is  the  advantage  of  a 
septic  tank  over  a  cesspool,  or  vice  versa, 
where  drinking  water  supply  has  to  be 
pumped  from  local  underground?  If  cess¬ 
pool  advised,  should  the  bottom  of  it  be 
lower  than  water  supply  level,  water  being 
pumped  at  a  depth  of  20  ft.?  What  dis¬ 
tance  from  pump  to  cesspool?  If  .septic 
tank  is  used,  is  overflow  dangerous  to  the 
water  supply?  By  digging  a  small  pond, 
about  500  ft.  from  water  plant,  would 
same  be  influenced  by  having  water  table 
lowered,  or  would  it  be  raised?  G.  c.  M. 

The  advantage  of  a  septic  tank  over  a 


cesspool  is  the  freedom  from  danger  of 
contaminating  some  domestic  water  sup¬ 
ply;  its  disadvantage  is  its  greater  cost. 
A  cesspool  cannot  be  advised ;  all  that 
can  be  said  of  it  is  that,  if  properly  lo¬ 
cated,  the  danger  from  it  is  slight.  If 
dug,  it  should  be  as  far  as  possible  from 
any  well.  There  can  be  no  specified  dis¬ 
tance  from  a  water  supply  which  will 
make  a  cesspool  absolutely  safe.  Ordi¬ 
narily  the  seepage  from  a  cesspool  would 
probably  extend  but  a  few  feet,  but  its 
contents  might  be  carried  for  miles.  In 
homogeneous  soils  of  sand,  gravel  or  clay, 
seepage  of  liquids  from  a  cesspool  would 
be  slow  and  of  limited  extent.  In  soils 
made  up  largely  of  limestone  rock,  water 
makes  for  itself  underground  channels 
which  may  be  miles  in  length  and  as  large 
as  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  itself 
an  underground  water  channeel  in  lime¬ 
stone  rock. 

The  overflow  from  a  septic  tank  is 
dangerous  before  it  lias  been  purified. 
This  purification  is  brought  about  by  ex¬ 
posing  it  to  the  action  o'f  the  bacteria  in 
the  upper  layers  of  the  soil,  into  which  it 
is  usually  jnade  to  seep  from  the  joints 
between  drain  tiles.  It  may  also  be  puri¬ 
fied  by  passage  over  and  through  sand 
filters. 

Your  question  about  ponds  and  water 
tables  is  not  quite  clear.  A  pond  would 
not  affect  the  height  of  the  water  table 
in  its  vicinity,  but  the  height  of  the  water 
table,  or  underground  level  of  the  soil 
water,  might  affect  the  depth  of  water  in 
a  pond.  This  could  only  occur,  of  course, 
if  the  bottom  of  the  pond  was  below  the 
possible  level  of  the  underground  water 
table. 

Cesspools  are  used  where  they  can  be 
dug  at  reasonable  distances  from  wells 
and  in  sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  where 
their  contents  will  slowly  seep  away  into 
the  surrounding  soil.  They  should  always 
lie  located  as  far  as  possible  from  any 
well,  and  should  be  on  the  down  hill  side 
of  it,  for  underground  waters  follow  in 
their  general  course  the  direction  taken 
by  surface  waters,  from  the  highlands  to 
the  neighboring  streams.  There  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  rule,  but  it  is  too  dark 
underground  to  see  where  these  excep¬ 
tions  exist.  Your  plan  for  the  location 
of  cesspool  is  all  right,  but  you  will  do 
well  to  get  your  well  and  cesspool  further 
apart ;  a  distance  of  from  100  to  200  ft. 
is  not  too  much.  If  you  are  building  in 
a  closely  settled  community,  you  will  need 
to  inquire  whether  there  are  any  local 
health  ordinances  forbidding  the  use  of 
cesspools.  m.  B.  D. 

Piping  a  Water  Supply 

I  am  putting  in  a  water  pipe  or  system, 
together  with  my  neighbors,  to  '  carry 
water  off  the  mountain  about  5,000  ft. 
distance  with  a  fall  of  around  200  ft.  in 
two-thirds  of  distance  then  a  raise  of 
20  to  30  ft.  The  spring  is  1 %  (u.  0f 
water,  more  or  less.  Will  we  need  a  res¬ 
ervoir  at  spring  in  order  to  get  pressure? 
What  size  pipe  do  you  recommend?  Do 
you  know  anything  we  could  use  that 
would  be  cheaper  or  better  than  pipe? 
Pipe  is  upgrade  iu  price  here,  being 
$10.98  per  100  ft.  in  lots  of  4,000  to  5,- 
000  ft.  What  do  you  think  of  price  of  pipe 
in  next  six  months?  Will  it  be  cheaper 
What  quality  would  you  recommend 
using?  Do  you  know  of  any  lots  of  sec¬ 
ond-hand  (new)  pipe  bought  up  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  during  war  that  we  could  buy 
to  advantage?  j.  a.  f. 

Clearspring,  Md. 

A  drop  of  200  ft.  in  the  first  two-thirds 
of  your  pipe  line,  followed  by  a  ruse  of 
30  ft.  in  the  remaining  third  will  give 
you  an  effective  fall  or  head  of  about  150 
ft.  when  the  height  of  the  building  is  de¬ 
ducted.  With  this  head,  which  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  about  65  lbs.  pressure  per  square 
inch,  a  l^i-in.  pipe  should  deliver  about 
eight  gallons  per  minute.  A  reservoir  at 
the  spring  will  not  increase  the  pressure 
on  the  line,  the  pressure  being  caused  by 
the  head  or  vertical  distance  between  the 
source  aud  outlet  rather  than  by  the 
quantity  of  water  stored  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  pipe  line.  However,  if  the  normal 
flow  of  the  spring  is  not  sufficient  to  care 
for  the  needs  of  the  families  being  served, 
a  reservoir  could  be  built  just  below  the 
spring  and  used  as  storage  for  water  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  and  other  periods  of  light 
demand  aud  the  supply  for  the  buildings 
piped  from  here.  This  would  reduce  the 
pressure  slightly,  but  would  put  a  greater 
volume  of  water  at  your  disposal. 

.  In  regard  to  the  quality  of  pipe  to  use. 
it  hardly  pays  to  use  anything  but  the 
better  grades  in  a  permanent  installation 
of  this  kind.  The  labor  cost,  which  is  a 
considerable  share  of  the  total,  is  as  great 
for  the  cheap  pipe  as  for  the  best.  Gal¬ 
vanized  pipe  is  usually  used  for  this  work. 

I  am  unable  to  direct  you  to  any  supply 
of  second-hand  pipe,  although  an  inquiry 
addressed  to  the  War  Department  at 
Washington,  D.  C„  might  put  you  in 
touch  with  some.  As  to  the  probable 
price  m  the  future,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

r.  n.  s. 


W  Halsell,  owner  of  the  Mashed-0 
ranch  at  Spring  Lake,  near  Muleshoe, 
i  exas,  wants  an  aviator  to  fly  over  his 
place  to_  scare  the  wild  ducks  that  are 
threatening  to  destroy  his  grain  crop, 
says  the  Oklahoman.  Charles  Ware, 
Amarillo  banker,  received  a  telegram 
from  the  owner  asking  him  to  find  a  flier 
and  offer  him  $25  a  day  to  scare  off  the 
ducks  and  geese.  An  aviator  at  Tucum- 
c-ari.  New  Mexico,  was  called  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  has  agreed  to  take  the  job. 
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I  EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 
1  ^  ~ii 

DOMESTIC.  — •  Twenty-one  persons 
were  hurt  February  24  when  a  crowded 
jitney  'bus  and  a  heavily  loaded  freight 
motor  truck,  manned  by  an  alleged  in¬ 
toxicated  driver,  collided  at  Frelinghuy- 
sen  Avenue  and  Pioneer  Street.  Newark, 
X.  .f.  Two  of  the  victims  were  seriously 
hurt. 

Two  fires  at  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  February 
25.  caused  a  loss  of  $150,000.  The  heav¬ 
iest  losers  are  the  Hornell  Humber  Com¬ 
pany.  Edward  Nugent,  grocer,  and  Frank 
Xolton,  grocer.  Several  smaller  build¬ 
ings  were  destroyed.  The  police  suspect 
incendiaries. 

Timothy  (“Big  Tim”)  Murphy,  one  of 
the  most  spectacular  figures  in  the  tur¬ 
bulent  history  of  Chicago  union  labor, 
was  taken  February  25  to  the  Leaven¬ 
worth  Penitentiary  to  begin  a  four-year 
sentence  for  having  taken  part  in  the 
Dearborn  station  $500,000  mail  robbery. 
During  the  long  legal  battle  to  save  him 
from  prison  Murphy  remained  at  liberty 
under  $180,000  bonds. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  cases  of 
modern,  high  power  ammunition,  includ¬ 
ing  enough  hand  grenades  to  wreck  a  big 
section  of  the  city  were  seized  in  a  flat 
at  265  West  24th  Street,  New  York  City, 
February  24.  The  ammunition  was  found 
by  a  policeman  searching  for  illicit  liquor. 

‘  The  ice  barrier  that,  blocks  Nantucket, 
Mass.,  proved  too  much  for  the  coast 
guard  cutter  Acushnet  to  break  down 
February  24.  After  opening  a  lane 
through  two  miles,  some  of  it  from  two 
to  three  feet  thick,  the  cutter  became 
jammed  and  could  make  no  further  head¬ 
way.  Outside  the  jetties  and  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  harbor  the  ice  was  reported 
to  be  eight  feet  thick  in  places. 

Because  of  the  unusual  ice  blockade 
around  the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
which  has  prevented  the  movement  of 
coastwise  vessels,  several  settlements  are 
short  of  food.  The  steamer  Senef  left 
St.  Johns,  February  24  with  supplies, 
hoping  to  work  her  way  through  the  ice 
pack  and  reach  the  needy  points. 

Acting  on  instructions  from  Secretary 
Denby,  officers  of  the  First  Naval  District 
at  Boston,  February  26,  took  steps  to  ob¬ 
tain  additional  tugs  from  the  Third  Na¬ 
val  District  at  New  York,  and  dynamite 
from  the  Naval  Training  Station  at  New¬ 
port  to  force  open  icebound  harbors  on 
the  Massachusetts  coast.  The  action  by 
Secretary  Denby  followed  an  appeal  by 
the  Mayors  of  ‘39  Massachusetts  cities, 
who  sent  a  telegram  to  President,  Hard¬ 
ing  seeking  aid  from  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  in  keeping  open  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal  in  order  that  movement  of  coal 
might  be  expedited.  Navigation  is  being 
hindered  off  the  New  England  coast  by 
the  fact  that  many  buoys  have  been  re¬ 
leased  bv  ice  floes,  with  the  result  that 
the  element  of  hazard  of  running  aground 
has  been  added  to  the  difficulties  of  pene¬ 
trating  the  ice. 

Sixteen  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World,  arrested  on  vagrancy  charges  at 
Centralia,  Wash.,  February  27,  began  a 
30-day  grind  of  eight  In  urs  hard  labor 
daily  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water,  choos¬ 
ing  that  in  preference  to  leaving  town  in 
an  hour.  The  seventeenth  defendant  de¬ 
cided  to  leave  Centralia. 

Tons  of  fish  have  been  killed  by  ice 
which  covers  Glenmore  Lake,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.  The  community  of  Flor¬ 
ida  obtains  its  water  supply  from  the 
lake  and  the  water  becoming  objection¬ 
able,  investigation  was  begun  by  the 
State  Conservation  Commision.  When  a 
hole  was  cut  through  the  ice  thousands 
of  dead  fish  came  to  the  surface  and  were 
carried  over  the  dam.  Hundreds  of  live 
fish  in  search  of  air  filled  the  holes  which 
were  cut. 

WA SHI NGTON.— The  Administration 
bill  directing  the  return  of  as  much  as 
$10,000  of  each  estate  of  former  enemy 
aliens  now  held  by  the  alien  property  cus¬ 
todian  was  passed  February  23  by  the 
House.  It  goes  to  the  Senate.  The  vote 
was  300  to  11  and  came  after  the  House 
had  rejected  amendments  proposing  res¬ 
toration  of  all  of  the  property ;  return  of 
all  of  the  property  of  Austrian  nationals 
and  the  declaration  of  policy  by  Congress 
that  all  of  the  property  would  be  restored 
ultimately. 

Nebraska’s  foreign  language  law.  which 
prohibits  the  teaching  of  any  language  ex¬ 
cept  English  in  all  schools  below  the 
eighth  grade,  was  orally  argued  in  the 
Supreme  Court  February  23  in  two  cases, 
one  brought  by  Robert  T.  Meyer  and  the 
other  by  the  Nebraska  District  Evan¬ 
gelical  Synod  of  Missouri  and  other 
States.  The  law  was  attacked  as  invalid 
in  that  it  deprived  the  people  of  certain 
rights  and  liberties  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  interfered  with 
religious  freedom.  It  was  defended  as  a 
police  regulation  within  the  discretion  of 
the  State,  it  being  pointed  out  that  many 
men  drafted  during  the  war  who  had 
been  born  in  this  country  could  not  speak 
nor  understand  English. 

The  war  and  after  the  war  tax  bill  of 
the  American  people  has  aggregated  $24.- 
264,lo8.536,  or  more  than  the  present 
total  of  the  public  debt.  This  fs  disclosed 
in  the  report  February  22  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  third 
deficiency  appropriation  bill,  which  car-- 
l  ie-,  an  item  of  $78,675,000  for  the  refund 
of  taxes  erroneously  collected.  Of  the 


total.  $1,606,905,343  represents  additional 
assessments  and  collections  r<  suiting  from 
office  audits  and  field  investigations.  Re¬ 
funds  of  taxes  amount  to  $179,035,860. 
with  109.000  claims  still  pending,  total¬ 
ling  around  $200,000,000.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  of  refunds  for  which  court 
decisions  will  be  fouud  responsible  is 
$105,000,000.  the  stock  dividend  decision 
alone  involving  the  refund  of  $70,000,000. 

President  Harding  by  executive  order 
has  set.  aside  an  area  of  more  than  35.000 
square  miles  in  the  northwest  section  of 
Alaska  as  an  oil  reserve  to  insure  fuel  for 
the  navy.  This  naval  reserve  will  exceed 
by  2,000,000  acres  the  combined  area  of 
the  three  other  reserves,  one  in  Oklahoma 
and  two  in  California,  which  is  less  than 
2,000,000  acres.  The  new  reserve  adjoins 
the  corner  of  Alaska  between  Icy  Cape 
and  Cape  Farrow  and  is  bounded  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north  and  west  and 
the  Endicott  range  of  mountains  and  the 
Colville  River  on  the  south  and  east.  The 
reservation,  according  to  Secretary  Fall 
of  the  Interior  Department,  will  be  of  the 
greatest,  importance  to  the  navy,  since  for 
years  seepages  of  oil  have  been  found  all 
along  the  seacoast.  How  much  oil  the 
reserve  will  produce,  Secretary  Fall  said, 
is  not  yet  known,  as  no  Government  sur¬ 
veys  have  been  made. 

President  Harding  sent  to  the  Senate 
February  27  the  nomination  of  Senator 
Harry  S.  New  (Ind.)  to  be  Postmaster- 
General  to  succeed  Hubert  Work  (Col.), 
who  was  named  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  fill  the  vacancy  to  be  made  March  4 
when  Secretary  Fall  retires.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  also  nominated  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T. 
Hines  of  New  York  to  be  chief,  of  the 


Veterans  Bureau  to  succeed  Col.  Charles 
R.  Forbes.  Richard  M.  Tobin  of  San 
Francisco  was  appointed  Minister  to  the 
Netherlands. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Feb.  7-April  23 — Courses  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

Feb.  12-16 — Farmers’  Week.  New  York 
Agricultural  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  21-23 — -Eastern  meeting.  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  N.  Y. 

March  6-7 — Annual  meeting,  New  York 
State  Vegetable  Growers’  Association, 
Slocum  College  of  Agriculture,  Syracuse. 
N.  Y. 

March  12-17  — •  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

May  15-16 — American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club.  New  York  City. 

Oct.  6-13 — National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-15  — -  North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show. 
Westwood,  N.  J. 


Planting  Dahlias 

I  have  had  what  is  termed  the  “Dahlia 
bug”  for  about  seven  years,  growing  them 
for  pleasure  and  profit,  as  1  sell  the  cut 
flowers  and  also  the  bulbs.  My  garden 
consists  of  about  1.000  hills  or  plants. 
In  the  Spring,  about  April  15,  I  get  the 
bulbs  out  of  a  frost-proof,  heatless  cellar, 
where  they  have  been  stored  all  Winter  in 
separate  boxes  covered  with  dry  sand. 


1  empty  contents  aud  handle-  „\au;,v  .  care¬ 
fully. so  as  not  to  break  (he 'necks' of  the 
tuber.  Using  a  sluiyp -pointed  knife.  1 
start  to  separate  them  ready  for  planting 
Upon  examining  them  carefully  small  eyes 
may  be  seen.  I  never  use  but  one  tuber 
with  one  eye  to  the  stalk.  If  more  eyes 
appear  after  planting,  I  break  them  off 
close  to  the  tuber  and  train  plant  the 
same  as  sweet  potatoes,  covering  them 
with  a  basket  to  shade  them  for  a  few 
days.  These  will  root,  produce  bulbs  and 
flowers  the  same  as  the  mother  plant. 
Bulbs  are  planted  about  5  in.  deep  in 
fairly  good  soil,  and  when  stalk  is  6  to  S 
in.  high,  the  terminal  is  pinched  out. 
Causing  it  to  produce  strong  branches, 
which  are  left  to  grow  and  produce  the 
flowers.  Thorough  cultivation  is  neces¬ 
sary  at  least  once  a  week.  When  buds 
appear  ground  is  mulched  with  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  and  no  more  cultivation  is  neces¬ 
sary.  WILLIAM  O.  HTJENKE. 

New  Jersey. 


Officials  of  the  naval  proving  grounds 
at  Indian  Head,  Md.,  are  co-operating 
with  Frederick  S.  Barbour,  County  Game 
Warden,  in  an  endeavor  to  apprehend  the 
person  who  has  been  catching  ducks  and 
geese  on  the  Potomac  River  with  the  aid 
of  an  airplane  and  a  net.  A  submarine 
chaser  was  sent  out  from  the  Indian  II end 
station  recently  in  the  hope  of  identifying 
the  plane  or  its  owner.  The  air  hunter, 
however,  did  not  put  in  an  appearance 
during  the  time  the  naval  vessel  patroled 
the  river.  On  one  occasion  the  plane 
chased  a  goose  several  miles  across  coun¬ 
try  before  netting  it. 


An  example  of  the  con¬ 
stant  improvement  of 
the  entire  line  of  Mo¬ 
line  Farm  Machinery, 
which  maintains  its 
superiority  and  makes 
it  a  better ,  more  effi¬ 
cient  line  today  than 
ever  before  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Company. 


Our  new  Moline  No.  22  Corn  Planter 


A  New  Corn  Planter 

which  will  increase  your  “bushels  per  acre  *  * 

Save  and  Make  Money  Under  44 The  Moline  Plan*’ 


WITHIN  the  next  few  weeks,  every  farmer  will  have  two 
opportunities  to  save  and  make  money— save  it  in  the  way 
he  buys  and  make  it  on  what  he  buys. 

What  will  you  do?  Buy  in  the  old-fashioned  way  and  pay  the 
top  price  which  includes  all  the  waste  of  out-of-date  methods? 

Or  will  you  cut  this  waste,  save  money  by  buying  on  “The 
Moline  Plan,”  and  make  money  by  getting  better  implements 
which  will  increase  your  production  and  reduce  your  costs? 

You  can  get  the  savings  under  “The  Moline  Plan”  through  a 
Moline  Distributor  and  get  better  service.  He  agrees  to  give  you 
savings  — 

1.  Whenever  you  arrange  to  pay  cash. 

(Cash  for  goods  saves  the  Distributor  capital,  risk  of  loss  aud  expensive  collections. 

If  you  haven’t  the  money,  he  will  help  you  get  it.) 

2.  Whenever  you  agree  to  pay  for  service  as  used. 

(“Free”  service  is  never  free— heretofore  you  have  paid  for  it  in  the  price.) 

3*  Whenever  goods  are  received  in  carloads  and  delivered 
on  arrival. 

(Orders  placed  in  time  to  be  shipped  in  carloads  from  factory  and  then  delivered 
on  arrival  save  freight,  rent,  interest,  taxes,  insurance,  depreciation  and  extra 
handling.) 

You  can  make  all  of  these  savings  or  a  part  of  them  according  to  the  extent 
of  your  co-operation.  Regardless  of  how  you  buy,  you  get  better  implements 
and  better  service. 

See  your  Moline  Dealer  and  get  his  SAVINGS  OFFER.  If  you  do  not  know 
who  he  is,  it  will  pay  you  to  get  his  name  by  sending  the  coupon  below. 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Moline,  Illinois 

Reorganized,  Refinanced,  Powerfully  Capitalized 


We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  we  believe  this 
new  Moline  Corn  Planter 
is  superior  to  any  planter 
ever  made. 

It  will  not  scatter  corn; 
plants  at  even  d-pth;  is 
easily  adjust/-  handle 
ungraded  cor,.  id  gives 
uniformly  excellent  results 
with  graded  seed. 

The  variable  drop  can  bo 
adjusted  from  the  seat 
without  stopping.  It  can 
be  changed  from  check  to 
drill  simply  and  easily. 
Plate  equipment  plants  any 
size  from  onion  seed  to 
lima  beans. 

Above  all  else,  this  Moline 
Planter  gets  the  proper 
number  of  seeds  into  the 
ground  at  the  proper  depth. 
Cone-shaped  .  *  i,  with 

either  edge  or  flat  m  give 
the  greatest  accu  -»  k* 
checking  or  drilling 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

□  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my  nearest  Moline  Distributor.  I  am  checking  below  in  the  partial  list  of  Moline  Imple- 
.s  the  tools  which  I  may  need  in  the  next  six  months  and  on  which  I  would  like  to  have  your  savings  offer. 


ments 
Plows 

. . Sulky 

. Gang 

. Disc 

Harrows 
. Spring  Tooth 


Planters 

. Corn  or  Cotton 

. . Bean 

Cultivators 

. . Single  Row 

.Double  P.ow 


-Spike  Tooth  _....Disc 
..Disc  _....  Listers 


. Manure 

Spreaders  . Mower 

. Scales  . Tedder 

Beet  Tools  . Rake 

. Planter  . Loader 

. Drill  . Bob  Sleds 

. -Cultivator  . Grain  and 

. Puller  Rice  Binders 


"1 


your  savings 

Haying  Machinery  Drills  and  Tractor  Implements 

Seeders  . Plows 

.Single  Disc  . Harrows 

.Double  Disc  . Cultivators 

.Fertilizer  . Drill  and  Seeder 

.Moline  . . Mowers 

Universal  .—...Spreader 

Tractor  ——Binders 

Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  margin  b«!ow  R.  N.  3 
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Satisfaction's 

Lowest 

Price 

IT  IS  our  conviction  that  the  New  Overland 
provides  comfortable,  reliable,  trouble-free 
satisfactory  motoring  at  the  lowest  cost  for  which 
such  motoring  can  be  had. 

The  Triplex  Springs  (Patented)  absorb  shock 
and  side-sway.  The  Overland  motor  returns 
twenty-five  miles  and  more  to  the  gallon  of  gaso¬ 
line.  Timken  and  New  Departure  bearings  are 
liberally  used  in  front  and  rear  axles.  And  the 
good  looks  of  the  New  Overland  commend  it 
everywhere.  The  hood  is  higher.  The  lines  are 
longer.  The  seats  are  lower. 

Drive  the  New  Overland  and  realize  the  differ¬ 
ence. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

WILLYS- OVERLAND  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


TOURING,  $525  :  ROADSTER,  $525  :  COUPE,  $795 

All  prices  /.  o.  b.  Toledo 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has 

some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 

. '  -  -  -  ’ 

Man’s  popular  sketches  —  philos- 

ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 

human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

y  r.  ■ 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Legal  Questions 


Parents’  Liability  for  Damage  by  Child 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  whether 
or  to  what  extent  a  parent  is  liable  for 
any  damages  caused  by  a  minor  child ‘I 
While  a  resident  of  West  Virginia  one  of 
my  children  kicked  in  a  playful  way  a 
young  man,  which  he  says  ruptured  him, 
and  is  now  claiming  damages.  The  kick 
was  not  intentional.  o.  M.  F. 

At  common  law  it  is  well  established 
that  the  mere  relation  of  parent  and  child 
imposes  upon  the  parent  no  liability  for 
the  torts  (any  wrongful  act)  of  a  child 
committed  without  his  knowledge  or  au¬ 
thority,  expressed  or  implied.  There  are 
but  few  jurisdictions  which  make  a  par¬ 
ent  liable  for  the  torts  of  the  child, 
.ouisiana  seems  to  have  a  statute  which 
irovides  that  the  parent  is  liable  for 
a  mages  occasioned  by  the  son’s  inten- 
ional  carelessness.  Of  course,  if  the 
iilher  was  present  and  encouraged  the 
hihi  to  do  wrong,  then  he  would  he 
liable.  n.  t. 


und  Standard 


Liability  for  Support  of  Mother 

In  consideration  of  a  cash  sum  paid,  a 
mother  signs  an  agreement  renouncing  all 
rights  and  claims  for  support  from  her 
children.  Is  such  an  agreement  valid  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  what  likelihood  is 
here  of  such  an  agreement  being  respect- 
d  if  at  any  time  in  the  future  she  should 
become  a  public  charge?  M.  E.  s 

We  do  not  think  that  a  mother  by 
signing  a  release  for  her  care  to  her  chil¬ 
dren  can  burden  the  municipality  in 
which  she  lives.  We  cannot  imagine  a 
child  who  would  seek  to  avoid  the  care  of 
his  mother.  N.  t. 


Connection  with  Private  Wire 

If  a  private  party.  A,  has  an  electric 
ine  built  extending  from  high-tension 
line  which  is  on  public  highway,  also  elec¬ 
tric  poles  from  A’s  line  are  on  public 
highway,  has  A  a  right  to  keep  anyone 
from  tapping  (connecting)  on  her  line 
between  high-tension  line  and  A’s  prem¬ 
ies?  T..  M. 

We  are  unable  to  give  a  very  definite 
answer,  for  the  reason  your  inquiry  does 
not  state  man'-  facts.  The  right  to  con¬ 
nect,  to  a  so-called  private  line  depends 
entirely  upon  the  conditions  under  which 
the  private  line  was  built.  If  the  right 
to  use  the  public  street  was  conditioned 
upon  others  using  the  line,  of  course,  oth¬ 
ers  could  connect,  and  if  the  electric  com¬ 
pany  furnishing  the  power  made  a  stipu¬ 
lation  providing  that  others  could  use  the 
line,  that  would  hold  good.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  of  these  provisions,  and  if 
the  line  was  in  fact  a  private  line,  then 
the  party  owning  the  line  could  control  it. 
Why  worry  over  it?  What  harm  would 
it  do  if  a  neighbor  did  connect?  N.  T. 


Breach  of  Warranty 

A  bought  a  farm  from  R  and  C.  B  is  a 
sawmill  man.  R  and  C  lease  timber  to  a 
lumber  company,  and  B  did  the  sawing; 
had  finished  sawing  when  A  looked  over 
the  farm.  A  asked  B  whether  there  Was 
a  lease  on  the  lumber.  B  said  there  was, 
but  it  ran  out  in  a  year.  A  asked  B  to 
look  it  up.  B  failed  to  do  it.  B  and  C 
made  warranty  deed  to  A.  B  was  to  -va¬ 
cate  the  first  of  March,  1922.  B  re¬ 
mained  in  shanty  on  farm  without  per¬ 
mission  and  claims  he  will  stay  two 
years.  Now  the  lumber  company  says 
they  can  cut  A  off  ;  the  lease  is  not  men¬ 
tion  in  A’s  deed.  A  looked  up  the  rec¬ 
ords,  but  could  not  find  a  lease  on  record, 
and  later  on  found  a  deed  on  record  with 
B  and  C  entered  in  timber.  B  has  a  lot 
of  chickens  eating  up  A’s  crops.  Will  A 
have  to  put  up  with  all  this?  Is  there 
any  legal  way  for  A  to  bring  damage  suit 
against  B  and  C?  F.  c.  c. 

If  B  and  ('  gave  a  warranty  deed  of 
the  property  in  question,  no  doubt  A  can 
recover  from  R  and  ('  for  such  damage  as 
he’  has  sustained  by  reason  of  the  breach 
of  warranty.  A  can  probably  succeed  in 
an  action  to  evict  B  from  the  premises. 

N.  T. 


Extra  School  Taxes 


r.-wi 

Lay  Your  Own  Roofing 
This  Spring 

Doitin  your  spare  time. 
No  experience  needed. 
Only  hammer  and  jack 
knife  required.  Use  our 
standard  Radio  Slate- 
Surfaced  Roofing. 

Approved  by 
Fire  Underwriters 

Spark  protff.  Fire  resisting. 
Better  protection  than  wood 
shingles.  Extra  durable  and 
not  affected  by  heat  or  cold. 

Best  Standard  Quality 
You  Can  Buy 

Only  $2.00  per  roll 
(enough  to  cover  100  sq. 
ft.).  For  old  or  new  roofs, 
or  over  old  wood  shingles. 

Red  or  Green 

Non-fading  crushed 
slate  surface  beauti¬ 
fies  as  well  as  protects 
your  home.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  is  years  but 
should  last  longer. 

Send  for 
FREE  SAMPLES 

It  puts  you  under 
no  obligation  to  buy. 
$2.oo  per  roil  in¬ 
cludes  all  nails  and 
cement.  (Add  8c  If  wanted 

_  with  extra  long  nails.) 

Shipped  from  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul: 
York.  Pa.  ;  Southern.  Ill.,  or  New  Orleans,  La.  ($2.10 
per  roll  from  Kansas  City  or  St.  Paul.) 

Writetoour  house  nearest  you.  Address  Dept.  C-2* 

Montgomery  Ward  &  ( s 


Greatest  Wall  Paper 
Bargains//?  feVorld 

as  low \  M  x 
as 


You  Can  Do 
The  Samel 

41 1  saved  50c  a 
roll,  buying  my 
roofing  from 
you/* 

Geo.  Webber, 
Hookstown,  Pa. 

(U with  permission) 


itfOH  iirvtMG  waufapcsooamit 

America’s  Foremost  Wall  Papers 

A  RATIONAL  REFUTATION 

This  old  reliable  Well  Psper  house  announces  to  its  friends  th.t 
the  1S23-I*  catalogue  la  now  ready  allowing  all  the  newest  designi. 
Write  today  for  your  copy— you  will  save  50%.  Independent 
Wall  Papers  are  exclusive  and  cannot  be  purchased  elsewhere. 

FACTO RY-TO- YOU  PRICES 

ic.  5c.  4c.  7e,  5c,  9c,  l»c,  up  to  35c 

7>1,  Indtf  endent  fu.r.nK.  protect,  you.  Ovtr  4S0.900  rabihtS 
customers  _  ,  —  , 

Window  Shad**— -S*  nitaa— Bruahea— Toola 
Faints  and  Varniahaa— at  Factory  Price*. 

INDEPENDENT  WALL  PAPER  CO 


tf  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

World's  Largest  Exclusive  Wall  Paper  Mail  Order  House 


WRITE  TO-OAY  FOR  FREE  BOOK 
OF  OVER  IOO  ACTUAL  SAMPLES 


No  Other  % 
M  lxer  I 
Like  Itl 


1  should  like  some  information  as  to 
the  rights  of  my  local  school  board  to 
compel  me  to  deposit  a  dollar  for  each  of 
my  children  with  the  school  authorities 
as  security  for  the  books  used  by  them  in 
their  studies.  Recently  one  of  my  sons 
had  a  hook  taken  from  his  desk,  and  I 
had  to  pay  67  cents  for  it.  Now  they 
demand  that  I  deposit  another  dollar. 
Failing  to  do  this,  they  threaten  to  put 
the  child  hack  a  class.  Have  they  the 
right  to  do  this?  One  of  my  neighbors 
refused  to  put  up  the  dollar  deposit  and 
the  principal  of  the  school  will  not  issue 
any  books  to  his  child.  They  also  require 
each  pupil  in  the  school  to  pay  35  cents 
for  a  locker  key.  Of  course  the  amount 
is  small  in  both  instances,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  if  they  are  acting  within  the 
law  in  requiring  these  deposits.  I  paid 
over  $70  in  school  tax  last  year. 

New  York.  j.  f.  b.  h. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  you  have 
the  facts  entirely  straight  in  your  ques¬ 
tion.  Surely  the  teachers  in  your  school 
have  no  right  to  hold  a  child  back  in  his 
classes  for  failure  to  deposit  money.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  take  the  matter 
up  with  your  district  superintendent  of 
schools,  who  will  find  the  true  situation. 


a  Batch  a  Minute 

As  pioreer  mixer 
manufr.  uirers  we 
have  developed  two 
features  that  put  the 

Gilson  Mixer  in  a 
class  of  its  own.  It  istheonly  mixer  withPatent- 
ed  Reverse  Unloading  Gear  and  Curved 
Mixing  Blades,  insuring  thorough  mixing  in 
shortest  time.  Loads  on  one  side,  dumps  on 
the  other  side. 

30  Days 
FREE 

/  cro/7 cr&te  M/xer  y  Easy  T erms 

Due  to  the  special  Curved  Mixing  Blades  the 
Gilson  thoroughly  mixes  in  A  the  time  required 
by  the  ordinary  type  of  mixer.  Handles  2  'A  to 
3  cubic  feet  of  concrete  at  onetime  at  the  rate  of  one  batch 
per  minute.  Turns  out  34  cubic  yards  in  ten  hours.  Mixes 
perfectly  concrete,  mortar  or  plaster.  Any  1  H.  P.  Engin«? 
turns  it  easily. 

Only  $43.50  KffgL 

The  lowest  priced,  practical,  improved  mixer  made.  Built 
of  iron  and  steel — lasts  alifetime.  Idealf  or  farmer  or  con¬ 
tractor.  Mixes  concrete  that  requires  no  replacements, 
no  repairs.  Use  this  mixer  30 
days  at  our  risk.  We  guarantee 
it  exactly  as  represented.  Send 
‘your  name  today  and  get  full 
description  of  this,  the  only 
Reverse  Unloading  Gear 
Mixer,  and  easy  payment  plan. 

Gilson  Mixer  Co* 
724  7tH  Avenue 
i  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 


TREE  Circular 


Greatest  Mixer 
Improvements 
of  the  Age 


When  you  write  advertisers 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square 
gucr  antee  editorial  page. 


sers  mention 
ind  you’ll  get  l 
tre  deal.”  See 

— L  .  ■-  IfJI 
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Free  Book 

of  Greater  Farm  Comforts 

The  isolated  farm— the  suburban  home — 
the  small  town  dwelling  can  have  the  greatest 
of  city  advantages — “Hanning  Water  I'nder  Pres¬ 
sure.”  Here  is  a  FREK  Book  which  shows  how 
easily  and  economically  it  is  to  provide  plenty 
of  water  for  every  farm  and  home  purpose  at 
the  turn  of  a  faucet.  It  shows  how  you  can  for¬ 
ever  banish  the  drudgery  of  pumping  and  carry¬ 
ing  water  by  hand — how  you  can  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  water  piped  to  the  kitchen — the  bath¬ 
room — thelaundry — barn  and  yard.  It’s  a  book 
of  new  ideas  on  the  greatest  and  most  neces¬ 
sary  of  farm  and  home  conveniences.* 

Easily  Installed 
Uses  Any  Power 

Put  it  in  any  building — old  or  new — without 
remodeling — or  rebuilding.  Use  the  power  you 
have  available  —  electricity,  gasoline  engine, 
windmill  or  hand.  Trouble-proof,  dependable 
for  years  of  service.  Don’t  wish  for  it.  Have 
it.  Get  this  book — tells  how  without  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  today  1 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  Y  Kendallville,  Ind. 


mm 


SKINNER  HYDRAULIC 
Barrel  Heading  Press 

Your  packing  equipment 
should  include  this  well- 
built,  practical 
barrel  press.  Op¬ 
erated  either  by 
motor  attached 
or  by  pulley 
from  line  shaft.  Entirely 
self-contained  with  pump 
mounted  on  base  casting. 

Pump  consumes  no  power 
except  when  actually  press¬ 
ing  head  into  barrel.  Work 
controlled  by  double  foot 
pedal  action. 


Write  for 
full  p&rtieu- 
I  a  r  s  and 

prices. 

Skinner  Machinery  Co. 

Eighth  Straat  -  -  Dunedin,  Florida 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  Water  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  with  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


TOWNSEND’S  WIRE  STRETCHER 

l  or  stretching  plain,  twisted  and  barbed  wire,  and 
an  exceptional  tool  for  stretching  woven  wire.  The 
only  successful  ona-man  wire  stretcher  made.  Grips 
like  a  vise;  won’t  slip;  and  loosens  itself  immediately 
when  released.  The  person  stretching  the  wire  can 
also  nail  it  to  the  post  without  assistance.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  direct.  Manufactured  for  30 
years  by  F.  J.  TOWNSEND,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


Thawing  Out  Water  Pipes 

lieferring  to  “Thawing  Pipe,”  by  V.  L., 
page  159,  I  have  three  line*  of  150  to  500 
ft.  which  is  mostly  2^2  ft.  down.  After 
various  .  experiences’  and  being  without 
water  in  one  or  two  places  from  one  to, 
two  months  at  a  time — an  exceedingly 
expensive  condition — I  decided  that  the 
weak  spot  was  the  terminals.  Now  if 
the  Avater  stops,  I  immediately  get  busy 
with  hot  water,  if  the  end  is  bare  and 
easily  got  at,  or  hot  water  and  a  small 
rubber  tube  which  is  inserted  in  the 
larger  metal  pipe  and  hot  water  forced 
through  it  to  the  ice.  and  every  time  in 
a  few  minutes  the  water  is  running  again. 
The  big  point  is  to  act  instantly.  We 
have  had  half  a  dozen  frozen  pipes  this 
Winter,  but  in  every  ease  but  one  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  minutes  before  the 
water  was  running ;  the  other  case  it  was 
longer,  but  \yas,  thawed  out  soon. 

Athens,  Pa.  “  -*  T.  L.  E. 

On  page  159  V.  T.  asks  how  to  thaw 
out  a  100-ft.  water  pipe  from  house  to 
barn.  We  have  thawed  out  a  75-ft.  pipe 
several  times  from  our  cellar.  We  se¬ 
cured  from  a  plumber  about  75  ft.  of 

in.  gas  pipe,  which  readily  connected 
to  the  end  of  our  spray  pump  and  hose. 
Hun  the  gas  pipe  into  the  frozen  pipe 
until  it  touches  the  ice,  then  pump  boil¬ 
ing  hot  water  against  the  ice,  and  have 
another  person,  if  possible,  keep  tiie  pipe 
pressed  hard  against  the  ice.  Have  two 
stilsou  wrenches  for  connecting  the  pipe 
securely,  and  have  as  much  Avater  near 
boiling  as  possible,  in  order  to  complete 
the  work  quickly.  I  imagine  tAvo  or 
three  hours  of  continuous  pumping  will 
thaw  out  the  pipe  if  the  Avater  is.  about 
boiling.  We  use  as  much  gas  pipe  at  a 
time  as  will  reach  nearly  across  the  cel¬ 
lar,  and  have  10  or  more  feet  of  hose 
from  it  to  the  pump.  This  will  enable 
the  man  pumping  to  work  from  one  place 
while  10  or  more  feet  of  ice  is  melted  out 
of  the  pipe. 

Begin  the  work  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  day,  in  order  to  finish  the  melting 
before  night,  as  the  pipe  Avill  doubtless 
be  frozen  solid  again  the  next  morning 
if  the  ice  is  not  all  out.  In  case  the  work- 
cannot  be  finished  in  one  operation.  Avitli- 
draw  the  gas  pipe  or  it  Avill  be  frozen 
in,  too. 

Success  depends  largely  upon  having 
the  water  hot.  and  having  enough  of  it 
to  supply  the  pump  until  the  work  is 
done.  If  a  person  could  generate  steam 
and  force  it  through  the  pipe  instead  of 
hot  Avater,  it  Avould  be  much  more  ef¬ 
ficient.  ^  C.  A.  COMFORT. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  number  of  readers  have 
written  about  this.  They  all  use  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  plan — a  small  pipe  or 
rubber  tube  is  inserted  in  the  frozen  pipe, 
pushed  up  against  the  ice  and  hot  Avater 
or  steam  let  in.  There  is  unanimous  re¬ 
port  that  this  works. 
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^  To  :  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Dept.  64-H 

A’WI  Chicago,  Fort  Worth,  Kansas  City 

*  Portland,  Ore.,  St.  Paul 

H Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
^  4  A  Ward's  complete  1923  Spring  Catalogue. 

„ 

A  . . 

. 

d.  (Mail  this  coupon  to  the 

house  nearest  you.) 
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HAY  PRESSES 
THE  BEST 

FULL  UNE  OF  BOX  AND  POWER  PRESSES 
w*m  roft  ocscjtipnvc  cazalocqe  amp  mco 

J.  A  SPENCER  FDY  MACH. WORKS 

nor  m c 

DWIGHT  1U1M0ES. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'It  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Freezing  of  Chemical  Closet;  Damp 
Cellar 

1.  We  are  putting  in  a  chemical  toilet 
of  the  portable  sort.  Will  the  contents 
freeze  with  the  chemical  in  it?  As  the  old 
earth  toilet  is  frozen  uoav,  and  we  Avish 
to  use  that  building  for  the  chemical 
toilet,  can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  do  to  prevent  odor  from  the  old 
pit  after  it  is  floored  over?  If  possible. 
AA’e  would  rather  not  empty  it,  as  we  don’t 
expect  to  use  the  pit  again  ;  but,  of  course, 
the  odor  must  be  got  rid  of  entirely.  In 
the  pictures  of  the  chemical  toilets  they 
are  near  living  rooms.  Is  it  true  that 
there  is  nothing  disagreeable  about  them 
when  in  use?  2.  Our  house  is  on  a  hill¬ 
side — a  good  mile  of  hill  behind  us  and  a 
slope  in  front,  too.  The  cellar  is  always 
more  or  les  damp ;  there  is  a  2-ft.  natural 
rock  wall  built  inside  after  the  house  Avas 
finished,  put  up  Avith  cement.  As  the 
house  was  built  in  1866,  some  of  this  rock 
has  been  getting  loose,  and  Avoodchueks 
have  moved  some  of  it  right  away  near 
the  ground.  What  can  Ave  do  to  prevent 
the  dampness?  The  floor  is  dirt.  I  think 
the  foundations  of  the  house  are  rock, 
too,  behind  this  inner  wall,  but  I  don’t 
know  how  deep  the  foundation  is ;  it  may 
not  be  as  deep  as  the  cellar.  m.  c.  L. 

Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  contents  of  a  chemical  closet 
will  freeze  if  exposed  to  a  sufficiently  low 
temperature.  An  underground  tank 
should  give  little  or  no  trouble  from  that 
cause,  however.  The  contents  of  the  old 
pit  should  be  covered  with  dry  loam  or 
road  dust.  A  sufficient  eoA’ering  of  this 
will  prevent  odor,  and  in  time  destroy 
all  offensiveness  of  such  a  pit.  If 
Avell  ventilated,  particularly  by  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  used  chimney,  inside  chemical 
closets  are  not  offensive. 

_  2.  I  should  think,  from  your  descrip¬ 
tion,  that  a  drainage  ditch  paralleling  the 
rear  and  side  walls  and  opening  beueatlj 
the  front  wall  at  a  loAver  level  to  an  out¬ 
let  outside  this  Avail  would  care  for  any 
water  seeping  through  the  cellar  fioo-  from 
the  hill  in  the  rear.  Ordinary  drain  tiles 
might  be  used  in  such  a  ditch,  dug  in  the 
cellar  floor  just  inside  the  foot  of  the  cel¬ 
lar  Avail.  If  “dampness”  only  comes 
through  the  cellar  floor  and  the  walls  are 
dry,  a  well-laid  concrete  floor,  perhaps 
with  a  layer  of  tarred  paper  embedded 
in  it  and  mopned  over  Avith  hot  tar.  should 
keep  the  cellar  dry,  but  even  then  it 
would  be  Avell  to  underdrain  this  floor 
with  ditches  or  drain  tiles  haA’ing  an  out¬ 
let  at  a  loAver  level.  m.  b.  d. 


This  Catalogue  will  bring 
you  a  Saving  on  Everything 
you  Buy  this  Spring 

Millions  of  people  will  this  Spring  save  money  on 
everything  they  buy  from  this  Catalogue. 

Will  you  miss  the  saving  that  may  as  well  be  yours? 

Millions  of  people  buying  from  this  book  will  secure  at 
lower  than  market  prices,  goods  of  standard  quality, 
goods  of  the  long  wearing  service-giving  kind. 

This  book  offers  you,  too,  a  saving — and  it  offers  you 
certain  satisfaction,  a  guaranteed  satisfaction 
with  everything  you  buy,  your  money  back  if  you  are 
not  satisfied. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  is  a  low-price  house.  But 
for  Fifty  Years  we  have  kept  faith  with  the  public.  We 
never  sell  “cheap”  goods  to  make  a  low  price.  Ward 
Quality  is  never  sacrificed. 

A  saving  made  on  your  purchases  at  Ward’s  is  a  real 
saving — because  there  is  always  more  than  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  service  for  every  dollar  of  the  price. 

Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Farm 

and  the  Family 


For  the  Home:  This  catalogue 
shows  everything  for  the  home 
and  for  every  member  of  the 
family.  Everything  to  wear — the 
best  New  York  Styles.  Everything 
For  use  or  decoration,  from  furni¬ 
ture  and  carpets  to  kitchen  stoves. 

For  the  Man:  Everything  for 
the  farm,  everything  for  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  everything  in  wearing  ap¬ 
parel;  tools,  farm  equipment, 
poultry  and  stock  supplies.  There 
are  many  dollars  to  be  saved 
through  buying  everything  from 
this  Catalogue. 


Your  Orders  Shipped 
Within  48  Hours 

Our  new  system  of  filling  orders  is 
now  six  months  old.  Six  months’  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  enables  us  to  say — 
Your  Order  will  be  shipped  immedi¬ 
ately;  certainly  in  less  than  48  hours. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the 
orders  are  now  being  shipped  the  same 
day  they  are  received. 

With  the  lowest  market  prices,  goods 
always  of  Ward  Quality,  and  the  most 
prompt  and  accurate  service,  it  is  true 
indeed  that:  “Montgomery  Ward  St 
Co.,  the  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is 
Today  the  Most  Progressive.” 


One  copy  is  yours  free.  You  only  need  to  return  the  coupon. 

Montgomery^ford  €  Q. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

CHICAGO,  FORT  WO&TH,  KANSAS  CITY.  PORTLAND,  OREL.  ST.  PALL 
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Delivers  the  Goods  Quicker  and  Cheaper 


at  the 


cMarht! 


Th.  Speed  Wagon  gets  right  to  the  heart  of 
rural  haulage  requirements.  In  design,  ca¬ 
pacity  and  operation  it’s  the  made-to-order 
vehicle  for  farm  service.  For  it  combines — 

Fleetness — which  brings  the  profitable 
markets  nearer,  measured  by  time. 

Power — for  the  hills  and  rough  stretches. 

Traction, —  for  sand,  mud,  snow  and 
plowed  fields. 

Ruggedness , — insuring  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miles  of  service. 

Economy, — without  a  parallel,  based  on 
low  purchase  price,  unusually  small  de¬ 
preciation,  and  low  running  costs. 

Manufactured  (not  assembled)  by  Reo  in  its 
entirety.  Supplied  in  twelve  standard  body 
styles, — all  convertible.  More  than  75,000 
in  use.  Capacity  500  to  2500  pounds. 
Chassis  price  $1185. 

REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Lansing,  ^Michigan 
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THE  BEST  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT  1 

For  any  reader  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  an  E 

AUTOGRAPHED  COPY  | 

of  | 

Hope  Farm  Notes  | 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  has  nearly  a  | 
=  A  million  readers.  Every  day  in  the  year  is  birth-  E 

5  day  for  hundreds  of  them.  They  are  all  interested  E 

E  in  Hope  Farm  and  the  book  given  on  their  birthday  E 
E  would  be  a  permanent  gift — always  remembered.  E 

|  The  Hope  Farm  Man  will  write  his  name  | 

E  in  all  such  gift  books  if  desired.  Order  a  few  days  | 

E  in  advance  and  the  book  will  be  promptly  mailed.  = 

E  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  .  = 

E  GENTLEMEN— Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send  me,  postpaid,  a  = 
—  copy  of  “  Hope  Farm  Notes.”  “ 


Name . . 
Town . . 


—  State . R.  F.  0.  or  Street  No .  ^ 
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Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to.  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long-  articles  can  he  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Is  This  Neighborly  Feeling? 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  inquiry 
made  by  “L.  M.”  about  connecting:  pri¬ 
vate  wire  on  electric  line,  as  published 
on  page  236.  You  say  “Why  worry  over 
it?”  I  will  state  the  case  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  also  another  one  which  was 
related  to  me,  and  you  can  judge  if  it  is 
right  for  others  to  connect  on  private 
line  under  these  circumstances. 

Fifteen  of  the  neighbors  around  me 
have  built  and  turned  over  to  the  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  company,  free  and  clear,  a 
line  to  serve  us  with  electricity.  Four  of 
the  other  neighbors  have  refused  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  erection  of  this  line,  bnt 
some  of  them  say  they  can  connect  after 
without  paying  anything,  which  is  true, 
but  is  such  action  creditable  to  them? 
After  the  line  is  up,  the  company  can¬ 
not  refuse  them  service,  but  if  the  rest 
of  us  took  the  same  stand,  there  would  be 
no  line  for  anybody.  These  people  are 
well  able  to  contribute.  The  same  thing 
has  happened  in  two  different  neighbor¬ 
hoods  near  here  in  the  past  three  years. 

Another  instance  to  which  I  think  you 
will  say  the  builder  of  the  line  is  right 
in  trying  to  keep  others  from  connecting 


factures  00  per  cent,  and  everybody  was 
satisfied — that  is,  everybody  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  The  farmers  grumbled  a  good 
deal,  but  farmers  are  never  satisfied,  any¬ 
how. 

Then  the  two  workmen  demanded  an¬ 
other  50  per  cent,  advance,  to  which  the 
capitalists  agreed,  again  advancing  prices 
60  per  cent.  Did  the  farmer  unite  to  put 
up  the  prices  of  their  crops?  Oh,  no : 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  covered  this 
island,  and  under  this  law  no  combina¬ 
tions  (of  farmers)  are  permitted.  So  the 
two  farmers  continued  to  undersell  each 
other  and  give  their  crops  to  the  two 
workmen  and  the  two  capitalists  for  any¬ 
thing  which  these  good  men  were  willing 
to  give  for  them. 

But  the  two  workmen  were  still  dis¬ 
satisfied.  “We  will  get  the  farmers  to 
help  us  get  another  boost,”  said  they,  and 
they  went  to  the  farmers  and  found  them 
bewailing  their  hard  lot.  “We  toil  from 
morning  till  night,  but  it  takes  all  we 
can  raise  to  pay  for  the  things  which  you 
and  the  capitalists  make.” 

The  workmen  shed  tears  of  sympathy. 
“It  is  all  the  fault  of  those  wicked  cap¬ 
italists.  Let  ns  join  together  and  down 


This  shows  two  of  our  subscribers,  A.  11.  King  of  Maine,  and  W  m.  King  <  utter  of 
Pennsylvania.  William  is  showing  his  grandfather  how  to  pull  ’em  out  of  the  lake. 
You  may  call  him  a  success  as  a  five-year-old  fisherman.  He  is  one  of  our  livest  sub¬ 
scribers  at  live  years  old,  and  ought  to  be  with  the  paper  for  80  years  at  least.  II is 
uncle  is  a  college  president,  and  when  William  found  how  little  the  Doctor  knew 
about  cows,  pigs  and  all  the  other  farm  ornaments,  he  decided  to  send  The  It.  N.-l. 
to  the  college  president  as  a  farm  missionary.  Suppose  all  our  readers — from  five  to 
75 — were  to  show  such  an  interest  in  their  relations — and  in  The  It.  N.-Y.. 


with  his  line.  The  electrician  who  is 
wiring  my  house,  lives  1.200  ft.  from  the 
main  line  in  a  new  suburb  near  here,  and 
he  tried  to  induce  several  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  to  go  in  with  him  and  build  a  line 
to  their  homes.  He  got  the  poles  free 
from  the  telephone  company  (discarded 
ones)  and  all  the  cost  to  be  shared  among 
them  would  be  about  $60.  They  refused. 
He  has  the  poles  set  himself,  and  is  now 
trying  to  get  the  lighting  company  to 
permit  him  to  put  up  a  wire  sufficient 
only  for  his  own  use.  Do  you  think  the 
rest  are  justified  in  trying  to  make  use 
of  liis  wire?  MRS.  franklin  a.  smith, 
Ohio. 


A  Fable  for  Farmers 

“Somehow,  there  seems  to  be  prevalent 
the  notion  that  in  some  way  the  farmers 
and  the  labor  element — just  as  if  farmers 
have  ever  been  very  far  removed  from 
labor — are  going  to  get  together  and  do 
things  to  the  rest  of  us.“ 

This  cutting,  taken  from  a  Boston 
newspaper  of  recent  date,  moves  me  to 
send  you  the  following  fable,  which,  I 
believe,  describes  accurately  the  way  in 
which  the  farmer  would  be  benefited  by 
his  proposed  combination  with  labor : 

Six  men  were  shipwrecked  on  a  lonely 
island.  Two  of  them  were  manufactur¬ 
ing  capitalists,  and  they  each  set  about 
making  articles  for  the  other  four  to  use 
Two  of  the  men  were  workmen,  and  were 
eifiployed  by  the  capitalists  to  make  these 
articles.  The  remaining  two  men  became 
farmers.  At  first  the  two  capitalists  com¬ 
peted  with  each  other,  but  they  soon  saw 
the  folly  of  this,  and  united,  forming  a 
corporation.  Did  they  do  this  to  advance 
prices?  Oh,  no;  a  combination  never 
does  that.  It  is  only  formed  to  save  over¬ 
head  expenses.  But  somehow  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  just  the  same. 

So  then  the  two  workmen  decided  to 
combine  and  form  a  labor  union.  And, 
having  done  this,  they  demanded  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  capitalists  an  advance  of 
50  per  cent  in  wages.  And  the  capitalists 
then  advanced  the  priee  of  their  manu- 


them.”  So  the  farmers  joined  with  the 
workmen,  and  the  workmen  got  a  100 
per  cent  raise  in  ivages,  and  the  farmers 
got  a  150  per  cent  raise  in  the  prices  of 
what  they  bought.  Now  the  farmers  are 
trying  to  figure  bow  much  it  helped  them 
to  join  hands  with  “labor.”  u.  a.  h. 


The  Autocracy  of  Education  . 

Your  remarks  concerning  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  finding  some  way  to  allow  a  prom¬ 
ising  “would-be”  veterinarian  to  pursue 
this  study  without  the  necessity  of  com¬ 
plying  with  the  usual  college  requirements 
certainly  interests  me.  Ho  do  the  words 
of  ,1.  F.  Devine,  on  page  209.  If  you 
ever  succeed  in  securing  a  promise  of  a 
more  lenient  or  human  sot  of  requirements 
from  those  strictly  scientific  directors  of 
any  college,  I  would  be  the  first  to  seek  a 
course  in  veterinary  medicine.  Not  only 
do  I  have  the  necessary  requirements  that 
Dr.  Devine  speaks  of,  but  I  have  actually 
studied  in  college  for  one  semester  as  a 
special  student,  and  received  better  than 
average  grades  in  everything.  Th!s  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  had  only  one  te-m 
of  high  school.  Upon  appealing  to  the 
Iowa  State  College  to  consider  my  cas- 
as  a  special  student,  giving  my  grades 
and  extensive  experience  in  handling  and 
treating  sick  animals  on  the  farm,  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  sort  of  perfunctory  reply 
you  did. 

I  am  only  27  years  old  and  have  enough 
money  saved  up  to  put  me  through  college 
with  some  outside  work,  but  I  must  give 
up  that  which  I  am  naturally  best  fitted 
for,  and  can  really  qualify  in,  if  only  a 
more  human  view  were  taken  instead  of 
a  certain  number  of  points  being  the 
standard  for  entering.  I  actually  offered 
to  come  on  trial.  If  I  did  not  get  as  good 
a  grade  -as  the  average,  I  would  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  allowed  to  continue  my  studies. 
But  that  did  not  alter  their  decision  a 
bit.  If  you  can  find  a  jvay  to  place  young 
men  who  are  naturally  qualified  in  cer¬ 
tain  professions,  but  who  cannot  show 
“points”  enough.  I  assure  you  the  country 
will  have  better  professional  men.  ir.  R. 
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whatever  the  job.  That’s  real  year- 
round  service — the  kind  your  tractor 
will  give  if  it  gets  the  right  care. 

Much  depends  on  correct  lubrica¬ 
tion. 

Socony  Motor  Oil  stands  the  extra 
high  operating  heat  tractor  engines 
develop — whether  you  burn  kerosene 
or  gasoline.  Maintains  full  compres¬ 
sion.  Protects  bearings,  cylinders  and 
valve  mechanism  with  an  oil  cushion 
that  defeats  friction.  Keeps  tractors 
lull-powered  and  long-lived  at  least 
cost  for  overhauling  and  repairs. 

The  Socony  Motor  Oil  chart  will 
tell  you  the  correct  grade  for  your 
tractor.  Ask  vour  dealer  to  show 


Health 


Notes 


Acidosis  in  Children 

Will  you  tell  us  as  much  as  possible 
about  acidosis?  I  have  had  it  to  contend 
with  in  the  case  of  my  two  little  ones,  and 
have  had  excellent  treatment  by  our  fam¬ 
ily  doctor,  who  also  provided  me  with 
chemical  to  test  for  it  in  its  first  stage. 
But  he  does  not  seem  to  know  the  exact 
cause  of  it  or  what  course  I  should  pur¬ 
sue  to  prevent  it  other  than  to  “follow  a 
sane  diet.”  Dr.  Wiley,  in  a  magazine 
article,  has  said  it  is  due  to  a  restricted 
diet,  in  children  a  diet  of  milk  and  cex-e- 
als  without  necessary  fruit  and  vegetables. 
And  yet  the  last  attack  we  had  to  treat 
in  our  little  daughter  came  at  a  time 
when  we  thought  she  was  taking  a  very 
well-balanced  diet.  It  seems  it  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  known,  and  yet  is  more  often  than 
not  the  cause  of  serious  illness  in  chil¬ 
dren.  If  it  is  possible  to  make  the  moth¬ 
ers  familiar  wTith  it  and  its  causes,  it  may 
save  some  of  our  babies  from  another  of 
the  many  physical  ills  that  beset  them  in 
their  earliest  years.  I  believe  our  former 
Vice-President,  Mr.  Marshall,  and  his 
wife  lost  the  little  boy  they  had  adopted 
from  acidosis.  mbs.  e.  e.  l. 

Milford,  Ohio. 

Acidosis,  a  comparatively  new  term  in 
medicine,  is  not  the  name  of  a  disease, 
but  the  description  of  a  condition  found 
in  many  diseases.  Under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  the  blood  is  alkaline,  rather  than 
acid  in  its  reaction,  and,  in  fact,  it  con¬ 
stantly  remains  alkaline,  but  the  degree 
of  this  alkalinity  varies.  Under  certain 
abnormal  conditions,  as  in  disease  and 
improper  diet,  the  blood  becomes  less  al¬ 
kaline  than  it  should  be,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  is  incapable  of  carrying  on  all  of 
its  functions  properly.  The  blood  does 
not  become  acid,  as  the  term  acidosis 
might  lead  one  to  suppose ;  it  simply  be¬ 
comes  less  alkaline. 

The  conditions  under  which  this  les¬ 
sened  alkalinity  becomes  apparent  are 
numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  tempo¬ 
rary.  It  is  one  of  the  accompaniments 
of  disease  of  childhood,  and  also  of  more 
chronic  and  serious  diseases  of  kidneys, 
spleen,  liver  and  other  organs  in  adult 
life.  Temporarily  it  may  follow  a  sur¬ 
gical  operation,  prolonged  and  severe 
diarrhoea,  a  starvation  diet  and  poisoning 
by  various  drugs,  among  which  fs  anti- 
p.vrine,  so  commonly  used  as  a  headache 
remedy.  < 

The  severe  grades  of  acidosis,  known  as 
acid  intoxication,  are  uncommon,  except 
in  some  chronic  diseases  of  the  spleen 
and  kidneys,  and  in  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tinal  intoxications  /of  childhood.  The 
milder  and  more  common  degrees  of  acid¬ 
osis  are  to  be  detected  only  by  laboratory 
tests,  hardly  within  the  range  of  the 
mother’s  ability  to  diagnose  disease,  and 
severe  acid  intoxication  is  emphatically 
a  condition  calling  for  skilled  medical  at¬ 
tention. 

I  judge  that  your  family  physician  has 
advised  you  wisely  in  this  matter,  and  has 
told  you  about  all  that  there  is  to  tell 
the  mother.  There  is  yet  considerable 
to  be  learned  about  this  trouble  before  it 
can  be  reduced  to  its  A,  B,  C’s  and  placed 
in  easily  digestible  form  before  the  laitv 
If,  in  spite  of  a  well-balanced  diet  and 
good  general  hygienic  care,  the  condition 
appears  during  childhood,  it  is  one  for 
the  family  physician  to  advise  with  regard 
to,  and  you  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
family  physician  sufficiently  well  posted 
and  alert  to  assure  your  children  the  over¬ 
sight  of  their  health  needed  beyond  that 
which  you  are  able  to  give.  M.  b.  d. 


An  Overdose  of  Ginger 

I  wish  some  doctor  would  comment  on 
the  habit  of  nibbling  preserved  ginger.  I 
recall  that  many  years  ago  someone  made 
me  a  present  of  a  whole  box  of  imported 
ginger.  I  thought  it  was  pretty  nice,  and 
selfishly  kept  it  in  a  bureau  drawer,  keep¬ 
ing  a  little  in  my  pocket  most  of  the  time, 
so  I  was  nibbling  it  every  day.  By  the 
time  it  was  gone  I  felt  that  I  needed  a 
full  new  set  of  inner  tubes.  Of  course, 
it  wasn’t  fatal,  since  I  am  here  yet.  I 
talked  with  the  doctor  about  it.  He  said 
somthing  about  aromatic,  stimulant, 
carminative,  etc.  I  guess  it  was  all  those 
things*  but  it  didn’t  explain  anything 
what  it  had  done  to  me.  .Tust  this  last 
Christmas  Santa  Claus  brought  another 
member  of  the  family  a  box  of  ginger.  I 
advise  that  she  treat  it  very  gingerly,  also 
that  she  be  generous  with  her  friends. 
Don’t  pass  it  to  me ;  I  don’t  want  any. 

Hingham,  Mass.  U.  s.  B. 

I  don’t  quite  understand  why  you  ate 
the  most  of  your  box  of  preserved  ginger 
joui'self  and  yet  advise  the  other  recipi¬ 
ent  of  a  like  present  to  divide  up,  unless, 
of  course,  you  want  to  save  this  other 
member  of  the  family  from  the  fate  which 
befell  you.  No,  I  cannot  approve  of  the 
use  of  this  condiment  in  your  family, 
where  they  may  be  what  the  doctors  call 
an  idiosyncrasy  toward  it.  In  case  you 
receive  another  box,  particularly  or  the 
imported  kind,  mail  it  directly  to  me,  and 
I  will  see  that  it  harms  no  one — else. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  ginger  is  an  aro¬ 
matic  stimulant  and  a  carminative  and 
all  that,  but.  as  you  suggest,  I  think  it 
he**-  to  use  it  gingerly,  except  as  I  have 
stud  before,  iu  pumpkin  pie.  I  have  been 


criticised  for  criticising  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  ginger  to  the  lower  animals  as  one 
of  the  ingredients  of  a  geueral  “tonic,” 
but  I  am  still  unable  to  see  how  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  volatile  and  irritating  oil 
to  any  animal’s  insides  can  tone  it  up. 
A  moderate  arnouut  would  irritate;  an 
excessive  amount  would  inflame,  but  J 
cannot  see  that,  in  either  case,  any  par¬ 
ticular  good  would  be  accomplished. 

M.  B.  D. 


Rash  on  Skin 


For  the  last  few  months  I  have  had 
much  trouble  with  a  rash,  which,  al¬ 
though  not  causing  any  physical  discom¬ 
fort,  is  very  unseemly.  The  doctor  says 
it  is  not  indigestion,  but  says  certa'in 
foods  have  certain  matters  in  them  which 
when  brought  into  conjunction  form  a 


serum  which  poisons  the  blood.  I  am 
healthy  in  every  other  way,  and  have  a 
good  physique,  being  5  ft.  9  in.  tall  and 
weighing  14S  lbs.  '  N.  a.  p. 

Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Your  skin  rash  is  probably  the  result 
of  what  is  called  protein  poisoning  from 
eating  certain  foods  which  disagree  with 
you.  Such  rashes,  and  even  more  serious 
irritations,  are  very  common,  many  peo¬ 
ple  having  learned  from  experience  that 
they  cannot  eat  certain  articles  of  food 
without  suffering  some  unpleasant  effect. 
This  poisoning  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  which  produces  hay  fever  in  those 
susceptible  to  the  irritant  action  of  the 
pollen  of  hay  fever  causing  weeds.  The 
dust  and  dandruff  from  the  skin  and  hair 
of  horses  or  other  animals,  and  the 
emanations  from  feathers,  affect  others 
similarly.  It  must  not  be  understood 
from  this  that  “proteins”  are  poisons  in 
the  commonly  accepted  sense  of  that 
word ;  they  are  simply  elements  in  the 
make-up  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies, 
certain  of  which  may  affect  certain  peo¬ 
ple  disagreeably,  producing  skin  rashes, 


asthmatic  attacks,  or  other  evidences  of 
irritation  in  those  susceptible  to  them. 

The  simple  remedy  for  these  trouble1* 
is  to  avoid  thofi/-  sources  of  irritation 
which  experience  nas  taught  one  to  fear. 
The  production  of  immunity  to  protein 
poisoning  through  the  use  of  preparations 
made  from  the  offending  proteins  them¬ 
selves  must  be  left  to  the  skill  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  trained  physician,  m.  b.  d. 


A  dusky  rookie  was  doing  guard  duty 
for  the  first  time.  Along  came  one  of 
those  officers  who  wear  silver  chickens  on 
their  shoulders.  The  rookie  naturally 
got  excited  and  flustered.  “Halt!”  he 
yelled,  and  then  stopped.  “'What  are 
you  going  to  do  next?”  inquired  the  Colo! 
nel  after  he  had  remained  on  the  spot 
like  a  graven  image  for  some  seconds. 
“I  ain’t  sure,  boss,”  admitted  the  darky. 
Then  he  added  dangerously :  “But,  by 
golly,  yo’  better  stan’  right,  whah  yo’  is 
till  I  thinks  what  Ise  to  do.” — American 
Legion  Weekly. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Many  Farm  Bills  Before  New  Jersey 
Legislature 

Organized  farm  interests  in  New  Jersey 
have  been  responsible  for  a  number  of 
bills  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  this 
season.  Approximately  a  dozen  affecting 
the  farmers  of  the  State  have  made  their 
appearance,  chiefly  through  the  Senate, 
although  up  to  the  last  week  in  February 
final  disposition  had  not  been  made  of 
any  of  the  measures.  The  adjournment 
date  for  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  has 
been  set  at  March  15,  with  indications, 
however,  that  the  adjournment  date  will 
be  postponed. 

Among  the  principal  matters  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  Legislature  are  the  following : 
Senate  Bill  No.  64,  which  is  a  substitute 
measure  to  bring  the  co-operative  law 
of  New  Jersey  up  to  date.  Since  the 
present  co-operative  law  was  put  on  the 
statutes,  the  Federal  law  legalizing  co¬ 
operative  associations  has  come  into  ex¬ 
istence,  and  in  keeping  with  this  Federal 
law,  and  in  line  with  the  progress  of  co¬ 
operative  organizations  in  New  Jersey, 
this  measure  has  been  presented.  It  was 
offered  to  the  Senate  as  a  part  of  the  leg¬ 
islative  program  of  the  New  Jersey  Fed¬ 
eration  of  County  Boards  of  Agriculture 
and  the  New  Jersey  State  Grange.  It 
passed  both  the  Senate  and  Assembly  in 
its  original  form,  and  is  now  up  for  two 
srries  of  amendments  in  both  houses. 
Its  chances  are  good.  The  original  co¬ 
operative  law  would  be  repealed  by  Sen¬ 
ate  Bill  No.  65. 

A  supplemental  measure,  known  as  Sen¬ 
ate  Bill  No.  99,  would  make,  it  a  misde¬ 
meanor  to  advise,  counsel,  or  induce  mem¬ 
bers  of  co-operative  associations  to  break 
their  marketing  contracts  or  agreements, 
and  also  likewise  make  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  give  out  false  statements  on  the  finances 
or  business  of  co-operative  associations. 
Indications  are  that  this  measure  will  be 
passed. 

The  amendments  to  the  motor  vehicle 
act.  Senate  Bill  No.  67,  would  relieve 
farmers  from  the  necessity  of  taking  out 
a  commercial  license  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  farm  produce  and  milk  in  touring 
cars  of  the  passenger  type,  which  is  in 
the  law  at  present,  and  bitterly  opposed 
by  organized  farm  interests.  This  amend¬ 
ment  in  its  definition  of  commercial  motor 
vehicles  would  exempt  touring  cars  put  to 
such  usage.  A  number  of  other  items  are 
included  in  this  act  which  purpose  to 
further  clarify  the  present  motor  vehicle 
law.  Although  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion,  there  is  strong  support  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Senate  Bill  No.  63  is  an  amendment 
to  the  fish  and  game  laws,  which  would 
widen  the  deer  season  in  Ocean,  Atlantic 
and  Cumberland  Counties  of  New  Jersey 
from  December  16  to  22.  It  would  per¬ 
mit  the  killing  of  does  more  than  one  year 
old  in  those  three  counties,  where  there 
is  an  excess  of  deer  detrimental  to  farm¬ 
ing  interests.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate 
and  went,  to  the  House,  was  amended  and 
at  this  date  has  gone  to  the  Senate.  Con¬ 
siderable  opposition  to  the  measure  is 
apparent  in  the  House.  Senate  Bill  No. 
68  would  repeal  the  old  wilful  trespass 
act  of  1857. 

Another  measure  of  importance  to  farm¬ 
ers  is  Senate  Bill  No.  69,  which  is  a  sub¬ 
stitute  measure  to  protect  crops  and  fruit 
trees  of  farmers  from  damage  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  trespass  fine  of  $20  for  violation  on 
posted  land.  The  bill  would  provide  that 
the  failure  of  defendant  to  produce  a 
written  permit  is  proof  that  he  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  trespass.  According  to  Senate 
Kill  No.  155,  it.  would  4>e  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  $1,000  line  or  imprisonment 
for  one  year  or  both  to  advertise  oleo¬ 
margarine,  butterine,  suiue  or  substitute 
butter  and  cheese  products  by  using  the 
names  of  breeds  of  cattle,  picture  of  a  cow 
or  the  words  “creamery’’  and  “butter.” 
This  passed  the  Senate  and  chances  for 
final  passage  appeared  to  be  good. 

Among  the  other  bills  is  Senate  Bill 
265.  which  would  permit  insurance  com¬ 
panies  organized  by  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture  legally  to  combine  different 
kinds  of  insurance,  such  as  liability,  labor 
and  accident  insurance.  One  of  the  other 
bills,  known  as  Senate  129,  would  repeal 
the  Teachers’  Tenure  of  Office  Act  of 
1909.  This  has  been  replaced  by  a  sub¬ 
stitute  measure  in  the  form  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  present  Teachers’  Tenure  of 
Office  Act.  It  would  give  five  years  in¬ 
stead  of  three  years  as  the  necessary 
period  of  teaching  before  the  tenure  be¬ 
came  effective.  The  amendment  has 
passed  the  Senate. 

Senate  Bill  No.  150  would  appropriate 
$10,000  to  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  for  investigation  of  means  and 
methods  of  economical  production  and 
marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  An¬ 
other  bill.  Senate  No.  215,  would  provide 
additional  free  scholar,  hips  at  the  State 
(\>lhy;e.  further  stipulating  that  those  re¬ 
ceiving  the  scholarships  must  maintain  an 
average  grade  of  70  each  year  to  receive 
appointment  for  free  tuition  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Passage  of  this  is  in  doubt. 

A  supplementary  bill,  known  as  Senate 
100.  would  require  the  financial  officers 
of  the  township  committees  in  New  Jersey 
to  publish  financial  statement  of  the  town¬ 
ship  committee  each  year.  Indications 
are  that  this  bill  will  go  through.  Senate 


No.  216  is  an  amendment  to  the  fish  and 
game  laws,  which  would  allow  the  dog  of 
an  owner  to  run  on  the  owner’s  premises 
regardless  of  open  season  of  game,  pro¬ 
vided  the  game  regulations  were  not  vio¬ 
lated.  The  present  statute  does  not  per¬ 
mit  this.  The  amendment,  however, 
would  punish  the  owner  with  a  fine  of  $20 
if  the  dog  runs  off  the  premises  of  owner 
except  during  the  open  season  on  the 
kinds  of  game  mentioned. 

One  of  the  school  measures  of  general 
interest  to  the  counties  is  Senate  Bill  117, 
which  would  provide  for  distribution  to 
the  counties  of  State  school  money  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  State  school  tax,  the  State 


railroad  tax,  and  the  State  school  fund, 
on  the  basis  of  teachers  employed  and 
pupil  attendance,  instead  of  on  the  basis 
of  ratables  as  heretofore.  h. 


Curso  of  Jack  Rabbits 

I  have  become  much  interested  in  the 
article  about  shipping  jack  rabbits  to 
Eastern  States.  We  Western  farmers 
think  it  will  be  very  unfair  to  the  East¬ 
ern  farmers  as  the  jack  rabbit  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  crop  destroyer.  They  attack  rye, 
Alfalfa  and  corn-fields  and  ruin  them, 
and  besides  would  have  the  orchards  there 
to  work  on.  We  have  a  125-acre  corn¬ 
field  around  and  in  which  between  300 
and  400  jack  rabbits  have  been  shot  this 
Winter.  We  got  our  corn  all  shucked 
early,  but  even  then  the  rabbits  had 
paths  beaten  like  sheep  trails  and  de¬ 
stroyed  a  lot  of  corn.  During  a  snow 
the  rabbits  in  our  field  alone  would  de¬ 


stroy  what  would  feed  50  young  sliotes. 
I  am  sending  a  piece  clipped  from  the 
“Great  Divide.”  printed  in  Denver,  show¬ 
ing  the  raids  made  to  get  rid  of  this  great 
pest.  We  also  sprinkle  salt  with  strych¬ 
nine  dissolved  in  water,  set  around  in 
boxes  and  the  rabbits  lick  the  salt  and 
this  gets  a  great  many.  .wits.  R.  n.  R. 

Colorado. 

The  clipping  follows.  We  do  not  want 
this  pe.st  in  the  Eastern  States — just  to 
please  a  few  hunters: 

“Jack  rabbit  campaigns,  conducted  in 
four  States  by  the  Biological  Survey  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  have  been 
particularly  effective  during  the  past  year. 
In  Idaho.  Washington,  Oregon  and  Texas, 
great  numbers  of  jack  rabbits  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  traps  and  poison. 

“In  10  counties  of  Idaho,  32,235  pounds 
of  bait  treated  with  2,159  ounces  of 


strychnine,  were  used  on  312,350  acres  of 
land.  By  poisoning  and  by  drives,  640,- 
050  jack  rabbits,  according  t<>  actual 
count,  were  destroyed  in  that  Sthte. 

"In  six  counties  in  Washington,  155,- 
500  were  reported  killed,  and  in  four 
counties  of  Oregon,  it  is  estimated  that 
350.000  were  destroyed.  In  three  counties 
of  Texas,  35.000  jack  rabbits  were  ac¬ 
counted  for.” 


Strawberries,  Asparagus  and  Alfalfa 

I  have  a  small  strawberry  patch  which 
has  been  neglected  until  the  whole  thing 
is  full  of  weeds  and  grass,  almost  forming 
a  heavy  soil.  The  previous  owner  claimed 
it  yielded  a  good  crop  last  year.  Would 
it  be  practical  to  plow  out  the  plants  this 
Spring  and  reset  them,  or  what  would 
you  suggest? 

Of  course,  you  cannot  hope  to  get  a 
crop  of  berries  this  year.  There  would  be  a 


few,  but.  hardly  worth  picking.  .  If  you 
are  a  good  judge  of  plants,  you  can  get 
some  that  are  suitable  out  of  this  sod. 
but  they  would  hardly  equal  plants  grown 
in  clean  ground,  where  they  have  a  fair 
chance  to  develop.  If  you  want  only  a 
small  patch,  our  advice  is  to  plow  up  this 
bed  and  plaut  crops  like  corn  or  cabbage. 
Buy  good  plants  from  some  expert  grower. 
Do  not  try  to  get  them  out  of  this  sod. 

There  is  a  half-acre  of  asparagus  in  the 
same  shape,  all  overgrown  with  weeds, 
and  I  understand  that  the  plants  are  eight 
or  nine  years  old.  Can  this  bed  be  re¬ 
claimed.  or,  if  not,  how  can  I  get  rid  of  it? 

"We  should  take  a  chance  on  cleaning  up 
the  asparagus  bed.  Plow  between  the 
rows,  or  if  the  patch  is  small,  spade  up 
the  ground.  Then  with  a  sharp  hoe  clean 
the  weeds  and  grass  out  between  the 
plants,  and  keep  them  clean.  Give  a  good 
dressing  of  manure  or  fertilizer.  You 
can  tell  from  the  growth  whether  the 
plants  are  worth  saving  or  not. 

If  I  inoculated  a  piece  of  ground  and 
put  in  Alfalfa,  how  many  years  could  I 
expect  to  cut  from  it,  or  in  case  I  turn 
it  into  a  free  range  for  poultry,  how  many 
years  could  I  use  it  as  such  without  re¬ 
seeding? 

No  one  can  tell  how  long  the  Alfalfa 
will  last.  We  have  one  field  seeded  12 
years  ago.  There  are  still  some  plants 
left  in  it.  Another  patch  after  four  years 
is  about  gone.  If  that  soil  is  xvell  limed 
ami  fertilized,  Alfalfa  ought  to  hold  for 
seven  or  eight  years. 


A  Teacher  Talks  to  Parents 

One  way  in  which  parents  can  help 
i lie  school  work  is  to  see  that  John  and 
Mary  have  a  suitable  school  lunch,  some¬ 
thing  which  they  will  eat.  Try  to  ar¬ 
range  the  food  to  look  appetizing.  It  is 
a  wise  plan  to  wrap  the  sandwich  in 
oiled  paper  and  let  the  kind  of  sandwich 
vary  each  day.  If  a  boiled  egg  is  put  in. 
it  is  always  best  to  remove  the  shell  and 
cut  the  egg  in  two  and  put  on  butter; 
salt  and  a  little  pepper,  then  roll  in 
paper.  1  low  often  I  see  slices  of  bread 
and  butter  thrown  along  the  road  by 
children  on  their  way  home  from  school'; 
A  bottle  of  milk  helps  out  the  lunch,  and 
if  a  straw,  such  as  is  used  at  the  soda 
fountain  or  just  a  good  rye  straw,  is  put 
in  the  lunch  box  beside  the  bottle  of 
milk,  the  child  will  be  sure  to  enjoy  the 
milk.  Canned  fruit  may  be  sent  to 
school  if  it  is  put  in  a  glass  with  a  screw 
top,  the  kind  you  buy  at  the  candy  store 
with  little  sticks  of  candy  in.  Don’t  for¬ 
get  to  put  in  a  spoon  to  eat  the  sauce 
with.  Figs,  oranges  and  dates  are  al¬ 
ways  a  glad  surprise  to  the  little  people. 
Of  course  one  caunot  always  afford  those 
luxuries,  but  still  remember  the  old 
adage,  “It  is  cheaper  to  pay  the  grocer 
than  the  doctor.”  The  vitality  of  the 
child  must  be  kept  up,  and  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a  hard 
cold.  Apples  are  always  good  at  recess 
and  noon.  The  other  day  I  heard  a  little 
girl  say  wistfully,  as  she  watched  a  play¬ 
mate  bite  into  a  big  'Spy,  “I  haven’t  any 
apple,  because  I  didn’t  have  time  to  go 
down  cellar  and  get  one  this  morning.” 
It  is  well  these  dark,  cold  mornings  if 
the  housekeeper  has  the  school  lunch  all 
prepared  and  planned  the  day  before.  It 
would  be  nice  if  all  schools  could  furnish 
the  children  with  one  warm  di§h  at  noon, 
but  in  many  cases  this  is  impossible. 

Then  there  are  the  health  chores  which 
all  rural  teachers  are  required  to  have 
the  pupils  report  on.  Parents  often  need 
to  remind  children  .to  brush  the  teeth, 
comb  hair,  clean  fingernails  and  have  a 
clean  handkerchief ;  also  see  that  hands, 
face,  neck  and  ears  are  washed  daily,  and 
a  warm  bath  at  least  once  a  week.  Just 
a  word  about  clothes.  It  really  does  help 
John  or  Mary  to  be  well-behaved  if  their 
clothes  are  clean  and  neat,  not  torn  and 
dirty.  I  often  think  a  child  tries  to  act 
the  part  he  thinks  himself  dressed  for. 
If  sent  to  school  dressed  as  a  rowdy  a 
boy  will  act  the  part  of  a  ruffian  during 
intermissions  at  least.  It  may  be  a  good 
plan  to  have  children  change  their  clothes 
when  they  come  home  from  school,  for 
in  that  way  it  is  easier  to  keep  neat. 

By  the  time  this  reaches  you  the  grade 
examinations  for  the  half  year  will  be 
over,  and  John  and  Mary  will  bring 
home  their  standing.  As  you  read  them 
over  please  do  not  blame  the  teacher  if 
the  marks  are  not  all  above  75.  Talk 
over  the  school  work  with  the  child  ;  en¬ 
courage  him  to  tell  you  about  his  lessons. 
Help  him  in  every  way  you  can  to  im¬ 
prove  his  work.  If  possible  visit  the 
school,  or  at  least  have  a  chat  with  the 
teacher.  Remember  the  school-teacher  is 
a  human  being,  and  enjoys  kind  words 
and  encouragement  as  much  as  you,  and 
then  she  is  your  child’s  friend. 

A  TEACHER. 


The  judge  looked  sternly  at  tlie  pris¬ 
oner.  “It  is  very  evident  that  you  are  a 
plain,  no-account  and  shiftless  person. 
Kaspar,  and  for  this  I  am  going  to  send 
you  away  for  a  year  at  hard  labor.” 
“Please.  Judge,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Kaspar 
from  the  rear  of  the  court-room,  “will 
yo’  Honnah  jes’  split  dat  sentence?  Don’t 
send  him  away  from  home,  but  jes’  let 
dat  hard  labor  stand.” — Everybody’s  Mag- 


Bloicing  Out  the  Stumps 


Oxen  Are  Handy  for  Such  Work 


I  Uupidli /  Growing  Woodpile 
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The  Pump  of  a  Hundred  Uses 

An  Every-day  Necessity 


THERE’S  always  something  important  for 
the  Armstrong  Standard  Spray  Pump  to 
do — something  that  means  easier  work,  bet¬ 
ter  results.  Of  course,  its  most  importan  t  use  is 
for  spraying  fruit  trees  and  truck  crops,  but 
it  is  just  as  good  for  disinfecting  live  stock 
and  poultry,  washing  the  motor  car,  fighting 
fire,  washing  windows,  etc.  and  is  also  useful 
as  an  injector  in  veterinary  cases.  Throws  a 
stream  over  30  feet  high;  sprays  the  tallest 
trees  from  the  ground.  Made  entirely  of 
brass — nothing  to  be  affected  by  chemicals. 
Guaranteed  5  years  If 
your  dealer  does  not  have 
it,  send  us  $5.00  and  his 
name.  ($5.50  west  of 
Rockies.)  Knapsack  ex¬ 
tra.  Send  for  catalog  M 


The  Armstrong  Mfg.  Co. 
968  Seventh  Avenue 
Huntington,  W.  Va.. 


It  kills  plant  lice 

—and  it  costs  less  than  two 
cents  a  gallon  to  spray  with 
Hall's  Nicotine  Sulphate. 


NICOTINE 

INSECTICIDES 


Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 
114  E.  16th  St.,  New  York  City 


FERTILIZERS 

Croxton  Brand 
Commercial  Fertilizers 
Also  Raw  Materials 

Carload  or  less  Carload  lots 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  TANKAGE 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  BONE  MEAL 
ACID  PHOSPHATE  MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
BLOOD  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

Inquiries  should  state  whether  carload  or  less  car¬ 
load  and  in  commercial  mixtures,  analysis  desired. 

N.J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory  :  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N,  J. 
Office:  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 

V— ,  r. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  IngersoII  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  foe  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOG  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Home  tn  America— Estab.  1843 

0.  W.  IngersoII,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  H.  Y. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Daddy-long-legs  Eat  Mosquitoes 

I  was  interested  in  what  was  said  in 
our  paper  about  daddy-long-legs,  and 
want  to  add  my  bit.  My  wife  and  two 
children  and  I  camped  in  a  tent  SO  days 
last  Summer,  and  the  daddies  were  very 
thick  in  the  tent.  My  wife  killed  them 
or  drove  them  out  at  first,  but  one  night, 
after  going  to  bed,  I  lay  watching  the 
daddies,  and  saw  that  several  of  them 
were  eating  mosquitoes.  After  that  we 
left  them  alone.  Mosquitoes  bothered  us 
very  little.  j.  a, 


Mixing  Seed  with  Fertilizer 

I  have  read  in  one  of  the  farm  papers 
of  mixing  the  grass  seed  with  fertilizer 
in  a  grain  drill.  It  was  said  that  the 
close  contact  with  the  seed  stimulated 
its  growth.  This  is  contrary  to  all  my 
previous  ideas.  As  my  drill  has  no 
grass  seeder,  it  would  be  convenient  to 
mix  the  grass  seed  with  the  fertilizer  if 
this  were  advisable.  Drill  broadcasts  the 
fertilizer.  m.  l.  k. 

New  I’altz,  N.  Y. 

We  would  not  do  it.  We  know  some 
farmers  give  such  advice,  but  we  would 
not  risk  it.  The  seed  might  be  mixed 
with  bonemeal  or  ground  limestone  with¬ 
out  trouble,  hut  where  acid  phosphate, 
potash  or  similar  chemicals  are  used  we 
think  the  seed  should  be  kept  separated 
from  the  fertilizer. 


Himalaya  Blackberries 

Seeing  an  inquiry  asking  information 
on  the  King  Brazilian  blackberry,  I  do 
not  know  much  of  this  particular  variety, 
but  I  have  set  the  Himalaya  sorts  with 
success.  I  found  them  all  vines ;  will 
grow  on  any  soil  that  is  not  wet.  and 
will  run  vines  20  to  80  ft.  long.  Enor¬ 
mous  vines  and  but  few  berries.  They  are 
not  profitable  for  New  York  State.  I 
have  bad  them  winter-kill  badly.  The 
berries  will  not  pay  for  setting  posts  and 
stringing  wires;  better  plant  grapes. 

Webster,  N.  Y.  J.  ,t.  ir. 


Construction  of  Fireplaces 

Supplementing  answer  to  M.  C.’s  in¬ 
quiry  on  page  144,  regarding  fireplaces, 
would  suggest  that  by  all  means  he  go  to 
his  local  library  and  look  up  ‘Ttumford 
on  Fireplaces,”  a  noted  scientist  who  has 
spent  a  lifetime  studying  same.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  has  learned  conclusively  that 
the  coverings  of  a  fireplace  must  be  abso¬ 
lutely  at  au  angle  of  45  degrees  to  obtain 
the  greatest  amount  of  heat  units  in  the 
room  from  the  fuel  burned.  We  have  one 
in  our  farm  home,  built  according  to  his 
instructions,  and  it  is  next  to  perfect ; 
and  there  are  a  number  of  others  in  the 
same  neighborhood  equally  satisfactory. 

Minnesota.  s.  geo.  stevens. 

In  regard  to  the  article  on  page  144 
regarding  the  construction  of  a  fireplace, 
it  is  generally  known  that  fireplaces  tend 
to  bake  on  one  side  and  chill  the  other. 
This  can  be  avoided  by  construction  ad¬ 
vocated  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  a  year 
or  so  ago.  I  would  suggest  that  M.  (’ 
secure  the  bulletin  before  installing  his 
fireplace.  o.  w.  s. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


Mechanic’s  Lien  on  Mortgaged  Property 

Can  one  hold  for  material  and  labor 
furnished  for  remodeling  a  residence? 
There  is  a  mortgage  already  on  the  farm. 
What  should  one  do  to  safeguard  a  per¬ 
son  in  furnishing  such  material?  Would 
a  mechanic’s  lien  hold?  Supposing  these 
people  place  a  second  mortgage  on  this 
property  before  I  placed  a  mechanic’s 
lien,  could  I  hold  the  property  for  my 
pay  ?  k.  b.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  mechanic’s  lien  would  be  one  way  to 
obtain  security  for  your  materials  fur¬ 
nished  and  labor  performed.  Where  the 
property  is  subject  to  a  mortgage  at  the 
time  when  the  building  or  work  or  fur¬ 
nishing  material  commenced,  the  mort¬ 
gage  is  entitled  to  priority  over  the  me¬ 
chanic’s  lien.  If  a  second  mortgage  was 
recorded  before  you  filed  your  lien,  that 
mortgage  would  also  hold  over  it.  N.  T. 


WANT  TO  KNOW 

Experience  with  Summer  Boarders 
Wanted 

I  have  a  large  farmhouse  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario,  which  I  plan  to  use  for 
Summer  boarders  (by  week  or  month). 
The  house  is  not  on  the  State  road,  but 
well  situated.  Could  any  of  the  readers 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.  give  me  any  suggestions 
as  to  success  or  failure,  and  any  experi¬ 
ences  other  farm  women  have  had  along 
this  line?  This  house  is  separate  from 
my  own  home,  but  near  enough  to  be  con¬ 
venient.  a  farm:  woman. 


Seat  Weaving 

I  have  found  so  many  good  things  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.  that  it  makes  me  bold  to 
ask  for  more.  Could  you  give  your  read¬ 
ers  directions  for  seating  chairs,  flag, 
cane,  basket  splint,  and  oblige  us  all? 

Wilton,  Conn.  H.  E.  G. 


You  Can  Grow 


It  will  positively  overcome  the  scab  organism 
and  keep  the  crop  clean ,  bright  and  marketable 


Inoc-Sul  is  a  necessity  and  a  big 
profit-producer  for  every  grower  of 
potatoes,  either  table  stock  or  seed, 
file  potato  market,  for  seed  and  table 
stock  alike,  will  not  tolerate  scabby  or 
rough  potatoes. 

The  seed  grower  very  often  has  his 
whole  crop  condemned  because  of  a 
small  percentage  of  scab.  He  can  no 
longer  afford  to  take  a  chance — he 
must  keep  his  crop  clean. 

The  grower  of  potatoes  for  table 
stock  who  has  scab  must  go  to  the 
heavy  expense  of  inspecting  and  sort¬ 
ing  his  whole  crop  or  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  reduced  price  or  even  entire 
refusal  of  his  shipment.  Even  the 
table  stock  market  now  refuses  scabby 
potatoes  and  insists  upon  clean,  sound 
stock. 


Inoc-Sul  is  dependable  insurance 
against  potato  scab.  It  cleans  up  in¬ 
fected  fields — it  keeps  uninfected  fields 
clean.  It  is  inexpensive  and  easily  ap¬ 
plied,  requiring  no  special  machinery. 
Broadcast  by  hand,  fertilizer  or  lime 
broadcaster,  or  seed  drill. 

Inoc-Sul  strikes  at  the  very  root  of 
the  potato  scab  evil — it  overcomes  the 
scab  organism  IN  THE  SOIL,  not 
merely  the  scab  on  the  seed,  as  does  seed 
treatment. 

Write  us  today.  We  will  without 
cost  or  obligation  tell  you  all  about 
Inoc-Sul — what  it  is — where  to  get  it 
— how  to  use  it — how  it  will  save  your 
market  losses.  Tell  us  how  many  acres 
of  potatoes  you  will  plant  and  the 
name  of  your  dealer.  Our  reply  will  be 
worth  dollars  to  you. 


ACG.  U.5.  PAT.  OFF! 


TEXAS  GULF  SULPHUR  CO. 
Desk  C  41  East  42nd  Street 

New  York  City 

InoC-Sul  is  the  bestform  of  sulphur  for  any  farm,  use  — dusting 
seed,  preserving  manure,  fertilizer,  soil  corrective  and  livestock. 


No  Orchard  Is  Too 
Small  For  Spraying 


Even  though  you  have  only  a  few  trees,  they 
are  worth  spraying.  A  Hardie  hand  pump  will 
protect  them.  Made  in  both  bucket  and  barrel 
types,  these  pumps  are  light-running,  throw  a  big 
cloud  of  spray,  and  are  trouble  proof — the  average  cost  for  re¬ 
pairs  upon  thousands  of  pumps  is  less  than  five  cents  per  pump  per  year. 
Bigger  orchards  can  be  handled  profitably  with  a  Hardie  Junior — the  real, 
high-pressure,  power  sprayer  that  does  lots  of  work  but  does  not  require  a 
big  investment  in  spraying  equipment. 

Send  for  complete  illustrated  catalog.  There  is'a  Hardie  for  every  spraying  need. 

HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Hudson,  Mich. 


Grangers 

TRIPLE  PURPOSE 

Chicken  Grit 

AND 

Agricultural  Limestone 

Write  for  price »  and  freight  rates. 

GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO 
WORKS:  WEST  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
Box  1002  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


ll/p  Ton  and  make  to 
IfC  1  flit  your  order  from 
your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 
Mittens,  Ladies’  Fur  Coats  and  Fur 
Sets.  Repairing  and  remodeling 
latest  styles  Ship  us  your  work 
and  save  one-halt  New  Galloway 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves  and  Mitten’s 
for  sales.  We  are  the  oldest  Gallo¬ 
way  tanners;  34  years  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don’t 
ship  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  you 
get  oiir  proposition.  HILLSDALE  ROBE  & 
TANNING  CO.,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


GRAIN  DRILLS 


With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 

Price 9  f.  o.  b.  P helps,  N.  Y. 

9-Hoe  Drill . $105.00 

11-Hoe  Drill . . .  120.00 

Other  sizeg  name  proportion. 

Buy  a  NEEDHAM  CROWN  and  hank  the  difference.  The 
lowest  price  yet  given  on  the  hest  line  of  grain  drills. 
Save  money  on  the  purchasing  price,  and  enjoy  owning 
one  of  the  linest  seeding  machines  in  America,  No  crack 
hig  or  bunching  of  grain.  The  newest  and  most  talked 
of  Grain  Drill  on  the  market.  Lowest  cost.  Kasy  to  set. 
Thoroughly  guaranteed. 

See  your  Dealer,  and  write  us  for  catalog. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  112,  PHELPS, N.Y. 


Limestone  Pulverizers 

Sold  through  your  local 
fordson  dealer;  sweep¬ 
ing  reductions  in  price. 
Write  for  free  catalogue. 

0.|B  WISE  PULVERIZER  CO. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 


TRt!E:FRIEND  ’SPRAYERS 

GASPORT.  N.Y 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites.  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

2565  Uni.  Av.  8.  E-,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
tree 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Looking  to  the  Future 

Part  II. 


I  think  the  section  which  I  call  the 
“upper  Atlantic  slope”  is  destined  to  be 
the  great  workshop  of  the  world.  It  has 
an  unrivaled  location  for  foreign  skip¬ 
ping,  and  will  have  the  most  wonderful 
access  to  power.  I  believe  that  within  a 
few  years  there  will  be  full  transmission 
of  power  by  “wireless.”  In  that  day  it 
will  be  quite  practical  to  generate  power 
at  Niagara  Falls  or  along  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Itiver  and  take  it  out  of  the  air 
through  a  wireless  machine  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  put  it  to  work  !  In  days  to  come 
that  will  seem  as  common  and  matter-of- 
fact  as  our  present  telephone  and  radio 
systems.  And  we  simply  cannot,  for 
many  years  longer,  keep  up  the  present 
wasteful  system  of  distributing  coal. 
Nearly  30  per  cent  of  all  the  coal  now 
mined  is  used  merely  to  transport  the  re¬ 
maining  70  per  cent  about  the  country. 
This  Winter  has  shown  us  what  this 
wasteful  system  may  lead  us  to.  Ameri¬ 
can  civilization  simply  cannot  stand  such 
a  system.  In  the  future  the  coal  will  be 
burned  at  the  mines.  It  will  be  turned 
into  gas  and  electric  power — the  former 
piped  about  the  country  and  the  latter 
sent  all  over  the  country  through  “the 
singing  wire.”  Great  electric  wiring  sys¬ 
tems  will  be  run  from  the  anthracite 
mines  to  Baltimore  and  Washington,  up 
through  New  Jersey  to  New  York,  and 
then  branch  north  and  east  to  cover  the 
entire  North  Atlantic  slope.  rI  hat  will 
mean  a  vast  saving  of  coal  and  a  full 
distribution  of  power,  and  I  fully  believe 

it  is  coming  in  the  future. 

*  *  *  *  * 

There  are  plenty  of  young  people  now 
who  would  hardly  know  how  to  clean  a 
kerosene  lamp.  Perhaps  they  never  used 
a  candle  or  an  oil  lantern.  They  only 
know  that  when  they  push  a  button  or 
turn  a  switch  a  flood  of  light  appears,  or 
a  “heater”  begins  to  warm  up.  Those  of 
us  who  were  brought  up  on  kerosene  and 
candles  and  “airtight”  stoves  have  seen 
this  mighty  change  come  stealing  upon 
us.  It  has  shocked  us  at  times,  but  we 
have  become  used  to  it.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  we,  and  our  children,  will  become  re¬ 
conciled  to  this  fuel  change  which  is 
surely  coming.  I  think  that  as  farmers 
we  should  not  fight  against  it  but  rather 
work  to  have  it  extended  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  every  home.  What  would  you 
think  today  of  a  man  who  would  stand, 
on  a  cold  morning,  with  flint  and  steel, 
trying  to  start  a  fire  in  an  icebound  stove, 
so  that  he  might  light  a  tallow  dip?  Well, 
50  years  from  now  that’s  about  what 
folks  would  think  of  you  if  they  saw  you 
fighting  with  the  coal  dealer  for  a  ton  of 
coal  and  throwing  it  into  a  furnace  or 
stove  one  shovelful  at  a  time,  with  half 
the  heat  running  away  up  the  chimney. 
Naturally,  this  mighty  distribution  of 
power  will  make  great  changes  in  human 
society.  The  railroads  will  no  longer  be 
largely  known  as  coal-heavers.  They  will 
lose  much  of  their  present  freight,  and  I 
question  whether  they  will  be  able  to  pay 
dividends  on  their  present  capital  stock. 
They  will  haul  more  food  and  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  but  neither  they  nor  their 
laborers  can  hold  any  such  monopoly  or 
tyranny  over  industry  as  they  now  do.  I 
think  the  railroads  will  become  more  and 
more  interested  in  food  production  in  dis¬ 
tant  parts,  so  that  they  may  ship  more 
and  more  into  this  section.  There  will 
be  a  fierce  struggle  between  the  East,  the 
West  and  the  South  for  the  job  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  people  who  live  in  this  great 
workshop.  What  I  fear  most  is  that  the 
railroads  and  the  manufacturing  interests 
will  monopolize  the  business  of  producing 
and  distributing  food  before  our  farmers 

can  unite  and  do  it  themselves. 

*  *  *  * 

I  regard  this  new  distribution  of  power 
from  coal  and  water  as  sure  to  come,  and 
the  future  of  this  nation  will  very  largely 
depend  on  the  way  this  distribution  is 
carried  out.  It  may  be  used  either  to 
build  up  or  break  up  the  big  cities.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  they  may  be  broken 
and  scattered,  for  in  that,  as  I  see  it.  lies 
the  real  future  of  civilization.  There  will 
ever  be  groups  of  master  men  who  will  do 
their  best  to  hold  power  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  in  the  great  cities.  Probably  the 
labor  unions  favor  •that,  since  it  enables 
them  to  mass  their  numbers  like  an  or¬ 
ganized  army.  The  larger  the  city  the 
more  it  glitters,  and  the  more  its  attract¬ 
ive  power — the  greater  its  pull  upon  the 
voung  people  of  the  farm.  In  one  of  II. 
G.  Wells’  stories  we  are  given  a  picture 
of  the  future  of  the  world  after  a  century 


or  more  of  this  policy  of  concentrating 
power  and  business  in  the  city.  We  be¬ 
hold  a  world  of  great  towns  and  cities, 
filled  with  spiritless  people  largely  fed 
and  clothed  by  government  bounty — the 
playthings  and  dependents  of  an  aristoc¬ 
racy  of  manufacturers  and  rich  men. 
Now  and  then  some  bold  spirit  attempts 
a  form  of  revolution,  but  he  never  gets 
very  far,  for  most  of  the  independence 
and  fighting  spirit  has  been  sapped  out 
of  the  people.  As  a  result  of  long  years 
of  socialism,  these  people  are  different 
from  the  “rabble”  in  Rome.  They  have 
lost  their  old  individual  character  and 
power  to  fight  for  their  rights,  and  a  few 
strong  men  control  through  “industry”  as 
completely  as  the  old-time  kings  ruled 
through  military  power.  Out  in  the  coun¬ 
try  a  few  men  are  left  as  herders  or  gar¬ 
deners.  The  people  are  mainly  fed  with 
chemical  food;  those  who  remain  in  the 
country  are  mostly  of  an  inferior  men¬ 


tality,  except  a  few  brave  men  who  in 
every  age  have  refused  to  submit  to  in¬ 
justice  and  wrong.  Then,  as  now,  the 
real  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  among  the  hills  and  silent  places. 

*  *  *  ♦  4= 

That,  I  believe,  pictures  something  of 
what  would  follow  if  the  benefits  of  this 
mighty  distribution  of  power  are  to  be 
confined  to  the  great  cities  or  to  indus¬ 
trial  sections  alone.  There  must  be  such 
a  distribution  of  power  that  it  will  reach 
back  to  every  little  hamlet  or  farm 
home.  I  am  frankly  in  favor  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  policy  which  will  tend  to  break  up 
the  great  cities  and  carry  manufacturing 
back  to  the  old  water  powers  and  market 
places.  Steam  power  and  coal  hauling 
gave  the  city  its  monopoly,  for  under  the 
old  method  it  was  necessary  to  concen¬ 
trate  fuel  and  power.  With  this  power 
generated  at  the  mines  and  distributed  all 
over,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  group 
great  manufacturing  plants  together. 
They  should  follow  the  distribution  of 
power  and  go  back  into  the  country  nearer 
to  the  farm*  That  will  give  our  young 
people  home  opportunity,  bring  the  con¬ 
sumer  closer  to  the  farm,  and  cut  out 
many  of  the  middlemen.  In  fact,  I  think 


the  success  of  our  farmers  on  this  At¬ 
lantic  slope  will  depend  very  largely  upon 
their  ability  to  divert  some  of  this  manu¬ 
facturing  out  of  the  big  towns  and  closer 
to  the  land.  Here  is  another  case  in 
which  we  must  learn  to  do  it  ourselves  by 
making  use  of  our  own  money.  Many 
farmers  have  been  and  are  investing  their 
money  in  industrial  stocks  and  bonds 
which  simply  help  to  build  up  the  big 
cities  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  Given 
a  fair  share  of  this  money,  men  who  un¬ 
derstand  business  and  finance  could  plant 
dozens  of  manufacturing  establishments 
through  the  rural  sections  and  make  them 
profitable.  I  know  of  several  now  which 
have  paid  fair  dividends  in  money  and 
given  great  help  to  the  country.  Most 
of  them  are  small  establishments,  where 
some  article  of  sunerior  quality  is  made. 
In  the  days  when  the  New  England 
farmer  was  the  great  single  power  of  that 
section,  these  local  fac  ories  were  the 
head  centers  of  the  communities.  When 
they  were  taken  away  and  concentrated 
the  life  of  the  country  began  to  fail. 
With  the  coming  of  this  new  form  of 
power  I  think  we  should  go  back  more 
and  more  to  the  old  system  of  bringing 


manufacturing  to  the  country — not  driv¬ 
ing  it  to  the  city.  I  am  openly  in  favor 
of  a  smaller  city  and  a  larger  country¬ 
side. 

*  *  $  $  * 

I  meet  some  farmers  who  seem  to  be 
afraid  of  their  children.  They  say  these 
young  people  are  too  trifling — they 
never  can  be  trusted  to  “run  the  coun¬ 
try.”  I  do  not  feel  that  way.  In  our 
day  the  country  walked — now  it  runs.  I 
think  our  children  will  sober  down  and 
handle  it  when  they  fully  feel  the  respon¬ 
sibility  and  must  pay  for  it.  But  we  do 
not  need  economics  half  as  much  as  we 
need  humanics.  This  idea  of  running  to 
the  Legislature  and  to  Congress  for  help 
doesn’t  get  very  far  with  me.  I  think 
that  75  per  cent  of  our  real  troubles  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot  yet  fully 
trust  one  another  and  be  truly  unselfish. 
I  think  laws  to  prevent  adulteration  of 
food  and  fiber  and  other  goods  should  be 
pushed  to  rhe  limit,  and  enforced.  Such 
things  will  help  us.  As  for  “credits.”  I 
think  farmers  could  finance  their  own 
business  if  they  had  full  faith  in  it  and 
in  other  farmers.  The  labor  unions  set 
us  an  example  in  this.  As  for  marketing 
and  the  middlemen.  I  have  no  thought 


that  any  politician  or  party  will  ever 
have  the  courage  to  do  more  than  talk. 
We  have  got  to  reform  marketing  our¬ 
selves.  Thousands  of  farmers  are  already 
doing  it.  We  cannot  afford  to  stand  still 
and  be  coddled  and  waited  on  and  “man¬ 
aged”  by  the  government.  We  can  be 
fully  trusted  to  find  the  best  crops  for 
our  section  and  the  best  way  to  produce 
them  if  we  can  have  a  fair  chance,  and  I 
think  we  are  going  to  take  such  a  chance 
in  the  future.  I  am  one  of  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Prohibition  law,  with  all 
its  mistakes  and  failures,  has  proven  an 
industrial  help.  It  has,  as  I  believe, 
greatly  increased  the  demand  for  fruit 
juices,  milk  and  other  farm  produce.  I 
know  of  cases  where  it  has  increased  the 
buying  power  of  families.  When  it  was 
passed  I  did  not  think  it  could  be  fully 
enforced  for  a  generation  to  come.  I 
honestly  felt  that  it  came  too  soon,  be¬ 
fore  people  were  fully  prepared  for  it.  I 
do  not  think  it  can  ever  be  repealed.  It 
may  be  modified  for  a  time,  but  it  has 
now  become  very  largely  a  contest  be¬ 
tween  city  and  rural  sentiment,  and  in  all 
the  history  of  the  world  you  can  hardly 
find  an  instance  where,  finally,  the  rural 
influence  did  not  prevail.  On  the  whole, 
I  feel  hopeful  for  the  future.  I  feel  that 
the  fate  of  farming  lies  in  the  hands  of 
the  farmer.  He  begins  to  realize  that, 
and  I  have  full  faith  in  his  judgment  and 
nnwrpr  H.  W.  C. 


Quiet;  There’s  Music  in  the  Air 

Many  thoughts  of  many  things  course 
through  my  brain  toiiight  as  I  sit  and 
rock  quietly  by  the  fireside,  while  the 
children  sit  by  the  radio  just  across  the 
room  and  listen  to  a  concert  broadcast 
by  one  of  the  powerful  broadcasting  sta- ‘ 
ti'ons  less  than  20  miles  away.  We  have 
had  our  set  but  a  short  time,  a  well- 
made  crystal  set,  and  several  of  our 
neighbors  have  recently  installed  sets  of 
several  different  makes,  although  as  yet 
they  are  all  crystal  sets.  We  have  good 
head  phones,  a  lofty  antenna  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  “ground.”  all  of  which  helps,  they 
say,  to  bring  the  best  results. 

The  boys  keep  time  with  the  music, 
and  once  in  a  while  an  expression  escapes 
that  tells  me  “it’s  great.”  Father  can’t 
keep  quiet  any  longer,  as  even  the  rustle 
of  the  newspaper  is  objectionable,  so  he 
had  lain  quietly  down  on  the  sofa  to  rest, 
but  only  makes  bad  matters  worse  by 
beginning  almost  at  once  to  snore  “some¬ 
thin’  awful.”  So  I  gently  shake  him 
and  he  rouses  up  and  rather  loudly 
wishes  to  know  what  is  wanted. 

Then  it  seems  as  if  I  can  contain  my¬ 
self  no  longer  ;  it  seems  almost  ridiculous 
keeping  quiet,  that  before  I  know  it  I 
snicker  and  shake,  and  a  warning  hand 
is  quickly  raised  for  me  to  keep  still. 
About  this  time  mother  comes  in  with  an 
armful  of  wood  to  keep  the  temperature 
of  the  room  comfortable  this  wintry  night. 
“Dear,  dear ;  what  a  noise  it  makes 
when  there’s  music  in  the  air!”  The 
little  fellow  wistfully  watches  until  it  is 
his  turn  to  listen,  and  how  delighted  he 
is  with  the  fairy  tales. 

As  I  said,  my  thoughts  are  of  many 
things.  The  spinning  wheel  in  the  attic 
to  the  car  in  the  barn ;  mails  once  a 
week  to  the  daily  R.  F.  D. ;  candle  light 
to  electric,  etc.  Husband  claims  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  listening  in  for  any  stock  markets 
and  weather  reports,  also  the  late  news 
bulletins  that  come  over  the  air  before  the 
daily  arrives.  There,  my  mind  drifts 
back,  trying  to  imagine  what  life  was 
like  in  this  house  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  people  cooked  their  food  in  the 
fireplace.  What  a  wonderment  a  tele¬ 
phone,  a  trolley,  and  at  last  a  radio 
would  have  been  to  them  !  We  are  living 
in  an  age  of  luxury,  even  if  we  do  work 
hard.  There  are  conveniences  for  any 
and  every  kind  of  work  ;  even  if  we  don’t 
own  them  all,  we  benefit  by  many.  And 
do  we  appreciate  them  all?  I  hope  so. 
Tbs,  the  radio  means  much  to  us  rural- 
ites  when  the  drifts  are  ’way  up  and 
mercury  is  ’way  below,  concerts,  drama, 
music  of  all  kinds,  readings  for  entertain¬ 
ment,  thrift  talks,  home  helps,  the  mar¬ 
kets,  news  and  weather  reports,  which 
help  us  so  much  to  decide  when  it  is  safe 
to  deliver  a  load  of  potatoes  or  vegetables 
to  the  city,  or  prepare  for  a  deep  fall  of 
snow.  And  Sabbath  services,  beginning 
with  the  ringing  of  the  church  bell — how 
sweet  it  all  sounds.  How  clear  the  ser¬ 
mon  comes,  even  more  distinct  to  the  ear. 
almost,  than  if  one  sat  in  the  pew  facing 
the  pastor.  The  turning  of  the  pages, 
the  passing  of  the  plate,  are  so  realistic, 
I  have  heard  some  -  listeners  say  they 
had  reached  in  their  pockets  for  change. 
And  when  church  is  over  the  clatter  of 
the  different  ones  come  so  clearly,  then 
dies  away,  until  the  shutting  of  the  door 
ends  it  for  the  time. 

The  concert  is  nearly  over,  and  we  can 
then  all  take  a  deep  breath  and  walk 
solidly  across  the  floor. 

I  hope  those  who  read  this  and  haven’t 
thought  very  much  about  getting  a  radio 
will  think  about  it  a  little  now.  I  am 
quite  sure  they  will  want  one,  too,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  not  too  far  from  a  broad¬ 
casting  station,  and  then  one  would  need 
a  more  expensive  set  to  hear  with.  and. 
of  course,  would  have  a  larger  list  of 
stations  to  choose  their  entertainments 
from.  Perhaps  the  invalids  and  shut-ins 
and  the  aged  need  them  more  than  we 
who  can  get  out,  if  only  to  the  neigbors. 
I  know  of  several  who  have  made  their 
friends  presents  of  them,  and  those  friends 
certainly  do  appreciate  them. 

patsy’s  wife. 


The  Story  of  the  Northern  Spy  Apple 

THE  original  Northern  Spy  apple  tree  never  lived  to  bear  fruit.  To 
the  man  who  saved  it  to  the  world  and  first  fruited  it  is  due  more 
honor  and  praise  than,  in  the  words  of  one  eulogizing  historian,  “had  he 
commanded  large  armies.”  Had  Roswell  Humphrey  not  taken  up  sprouts 
from  the  mother  tree,  some  other  variety  would  hold  the  rank  of  third 
in  importance  in  New  York  State,  and  Charles  M.  Hovey  would  never  have 
been  able  to  prophesy  as  he  did  in  1851 :  “In  our  estimation,  it  is  sur¬ 
passed  by  no  other  fruit;  and,  if  its  qualities  for  productiveness  should 
prove  equal  to  the  Baldwin,  it  would  dispute  the  palm  with  that  esteemed 
and  popular  variety.” 

At  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  stood  the  seedling  orchard 
that  has  become  famous  as  the  place  of  origin  of  three  varieties  of  apples 
— Early  Joe,  Melon,  and  Northern  Spy.  The  seedlings  were  raised  from 
seed  brought  from  Salisbury,  Conn.,  about  1800,  by  Elijah  Taylor,  and  set 
in  an  orchard  by  Heman  Chapin.  Just  what  caused  the  death  of  the 
tree  seems  undeterminable,  but  before  this  unfortunate  occurrence  Ros¬ 
well  Humphrey  had  taken  up  suckers  and  propagated  nine  trees. 

About  1840  the  variety  began  to  attract  attention,  and  in  1847  the 
note  is  recorded,  “while  Swaars,  Spitzenburgs,  Bellflowers,  Seek-no-fur- 
thers  and  other  choice  fruit  sell  for  one  dollar  per  barrel,  the  Spys  bring 
from  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  per  barrel.”  Largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  firm  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  nurserymen,  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  the  Northern  Spy  was  extensively  propagated  and  distrib¬ 
uted.  From  whence  the  name,  seems  undeterminable. 

The  Northern  Spy,  or  Spy,  as  it  is  more  commonly  known,  is  one  of 
the  best  apples  grown  in  America,  and  some  would  even  call  it  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality.  Its  attractive  size  and  bright  red  color,  striped  and 
splashed  with  darker  red  and  marked  with  a  characteristic  bloom,  is 
familiar  to  all.  As  a  dessert  sort  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  because  of  its 
crisp,  tender,  juicy  flesh,  and  its  sprightly,  aromatic  flavor,  while  for 
kitchen  use  it  is  one  of  the  best.  Add  to  this  versatility  a  season  that 
extends  from  December  to  March,  or  even  June  in  cold  storage,  and  it 
can  be  readily  seen  why  the  Northern  Spy  has  made  its  mark. 

The  tree  is  hardy  and  strong.  Unfortunately,  it  comes  into  bearing 
rather  late,  although  this  past  Summer  the  writer  saw  a  tree  four  years 
set  carrying  18  or  20  large  fruits.  It  is  rather  susceptible  to  scab  on  both 
fruit  and  leaves,  but  by  proper  spraying  this  fault  can  be  easily  overcome. 

The  young  trees  are  very  dense  and  upright  in  growth,  and  should 
be  pruned  moderately,  with  this  in  mind.  As  they  attain  age  they 
become  more  spreading  and  of  large  size,  so  that  40  to  50  ft.  becomes  a 
desirable  distance  for  orchard  planting.  Biennial  bearing  is  another 
characteristic  of  the  tree,  carrying  large  crops  as  it  does  every  other  year. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  one  of  the  desirable  features  of  the  Spy  is 
its  late-blooming  tendency,  thus  lessening  the  danger  from  late  Spring 
frosts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  exacting  of  its  surroundings  than 
most  other  standard  sorts.  It  prefers  a  well-drained  soil,  not  too  heavy, 
in ’the  higher  altitudes  of  the  State  and  where  a  cool  climate  prevails. 
Fortunate  is  the  man  who  can  provide  these  conditions,  for  the  Northern 
Spy  still  commands  a  premium  on  the  Winter  apple  market.  h.  b.  t. 
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BRINGS  YOU 
THIS  COMPLETE 

DEMING  Sprayer 

SAVE  money  by  acting  now.  From 
the  U.  S.  Government  we  secured  a 
limited  number  of  DEMING  Sprayers 
at  a  price  which  will  enable  us 
to  sell  them  for  $30  each.  This  is  con¬ 
siderably  bellow  regular  catalogue 
price.  These  sprayers  are  complete 
in  every  respect,  including  horse- 
drawn  cart  with  shafts,  50-gallon  barrel, 
pump,  hose,  nozzle,  etc.  The  DEMING 
Sprayer  is  used  by  the  I'.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  thousands  of  farmers,  fruit 
growers  and  park  commissioners  for 
field,  vineyard,  orchard  or  park.  Just 
what  you*  need  for  spraying  orchards, 
live  stock,  stock  dips  and  cattle  fly  oil. 
For  disinfecting  farmyards,  barns, 
poultry  houses,  stock  pens,  cellars, 
vegetable  bins,  dark  rooms,  etc.  For 
white- washing  buildings  and  fences. 
For  Spraying  Potatoes,  Strawberries,  small 
nursery  stock,  garden  truck,  cotton  fields, 
etc.,  our  DEMING  Sprayer  can  be  used  by 
attaching:  a  Doming:  Spray  Broom  which  we 
can  also  supply. 

Send  $5  and  we  will  ship  you  the  DEMING 
Sprayer,  fully  equipped.  F.O.B.  New 
York  City.  Pay  balance  through  your  local 
bank  after  inspection,  or  return  it  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  Order  now 
and  save  money  Write  for  Catalogue  R. 

AMERICAN  MfRS.  EXPORT  CO 

41  Park 
Hew  York 


Crop-Saving 

Sprayers 

Do  You  Sprinkle 
or  Spray? 

Beware  the  low  pressure 
sprinkler — good  spraying 
demands  high  pressure. 
The  extra  capacity  HUD¬ 
SON  pump  and  the 
sturdy  tank  riveted  like 
a  steam  boiler,  insure 
the  highest  working 
pressure  of  any  com¬ 
pressed  air  type. 

The  High  Pressure  Sprayer 

Equipped  with  a  combination  nozzle  for  light  or 
heavy  mixtures.  Leak-proof  shut-off.  Can  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  extension  for  spray¬ 
ing  fruit  trees.  Free  Book — “When. 

What  and  How  to  Spray."  Write 
today  for  your  copy,  or  ask  your' 

Home  Town  Hudson  Dealer. 

HUDSON  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  3d  Minneapolis,  IMinn. 

this  free  book 


isty  a 

work  on  small  jobs.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Strong,  double 
seamed,  leakproof. 


GOOD  FARMING  PAYS 


Eoefy  termer  want*  to  aave  labor,  time,  teed,  horse -newer, 
and  ralee  bitter  crop*.  The  WESTERN,  t  machines  in  K  wll 
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RURALISMS 


A  Red  or  Pink  Grapefruit 

One  of  our  readers  iu  Massachusetts 
writes  us  about  a  grapefruit  of  unusual 
color  and  mild  flavor.  He  bought  this 
fruit  on  the  regular  market,  and  on  cut¬ 
ting  it  open  found  that  the  pulp  was  a 
bright  red  color,  and  very  much  sweeter 
than  the  ordinary  grapefruit,  while  re¬ 
taining  some  of  the  peculiar  taste  of  the 
latter.  lie  wants  to  know  if  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  new  variety.  On  referring  this  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  are 
told  that  there  are  a  number  of  varieties 
said  to  be  natural  hybrids  between  the 
orange  and  the  grapefruit.  These  are 
considerably  sweeter  than  the  ordinary 
grapefruit.  In  some  of  the  varieties,  the 
Triumph  and  the  Royal,  the  color  of  the 
flesh  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  grapefruit.  The  Foster  grapefruit 
is  usually  called  a  pink-fleshed  sort,  and 
this  may  be  the  fruit  which  our  reader 
has  encountered.  It  is  said  that  the  pink 
color  gradually  fades  and  becomes  a  deep 
amber  at  this  season  of  the  year.  This 
variety  seems  to  mature  rather  earlier 
than  the  variety  from  which  it  sprung  as 
a  bud-sport.  That  is  the  Walters,  and 
at  this  time  of  the  year  is  usually  dead 
ripe.  Quite  likely  our  friend  has  found 
a  grapefruit  of  this  variety.  In  using 
seed  of  this  fruit  for  propagation,  there 
would  probably  be  perhaps  50  per  cent  of 
the  seedlings  that  would  come  true. 


Controlling  Squash  Bugs 

hat  is  good  to  keep  awav  squash  bugs 
—the  big  bugs  that  suck  the  juice  of  the 
squash  !  MSS.  E.  S. 

Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

The  young  squash  bugs  may  be  killed 
by  spraying  with  10  per  cent  kerosene 
emulsion,  but  this  will  not  affect  the 
adults.  The  egg  masses,  orange  or  red, 
are  laid  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves; 
they  are  easily  seen,  and  should  be 
promptly  destroyed.  The  adults  may  be 
trapped  under  stones  or  bits  of  wood ; 
they  should  be  looked  for  frequently,  and 
destroyed.  No  contact  spray  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  adults  without  injuring  the 
plants ;  hence  hand-picking  and  trapping 
must  be  resorted  to.  Burn  the  vines  as 
soon  as  the  crop  is  off.  as  this  will  de¬ 
stroy  insects  not  yet  matured.  Any  crop 
remnants  left  in  the  garden  help  to  pro¬ 
tect  these  and  other  insects  over  Winter. 
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Buy  your  Agri¬ 
cultural  Gypsum 
now  for  increased 
yields  of  alfalfa 
and  clover.  Scatter 
it  on  bam  manure 
to  save  valuable 
nitrogen.  Send  for 
illustrated  book. 
It  is  free ! 

The  Gypsum  Industries 

t^ePt.  18,  111  W.  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Agricultural  Gypsum  is  sold  by  Local  Dealers 
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Cara  of  Fuchsia 

My  Fuchsia,  given  to  me  on  Mother’s 
Day  of  last  year,  was  a  beautiful  plant, 
and  bloomed  freely  all  Summer.  In  the 
Fall  I  let  it  rest ;  have  tried  since  early 
January  to  bring  it  to  blooming  again. 
It  has  not  a  leaf  of  foliage  now,  though  I 
kept  it  watered.  Will  you  tell  me  what 
to  do  to  make  it  bloom?  I  have  given  it 
fresh  soil.  MRS.  C.  E.  F. 

Conneaut,  Ohio. 

It(  is  natural  for  the  Fuchsia  to  bloom 
m  Spring  and  Summer.  An  old  plant 
should  rest  in  October,  November  and 
December,  being  allowed  only  just  enough 
water  to  keep  the  wood  plump.  The  plant 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  but  free 
from  frost.  In  January  it  may  be  brought 
into  a  'temperature  of  50  degrees  at  night, 
rising  to  00  degrees  in  the  day  time.  When 
it  is  sufficiently  started  into  growth  t<> 
show  the  live  buds,  trim  out  dead  wood, 
and  cut  into  shape.  Repot  in  pot  of 
same  size,  and  when  plenty  of  roots  are 
made,  shift  into  a  pot  two  sizes  larger. 
Desirable  soil  is  equal  parts  pure  sand, 
loam  and  leaf  mold.  If  a  Fuchsia  is 
grown  in  this  way  with  a  proper  season 
of  rest,  it  will  give  good  results  for  many 
years,  but  the  window  gardener  must  not 
expect  to  keep  it  growing  activelv  and 
blooming  through  the  Winter 


Celery  Goes  to  Seed 

^'1an,  you  tell  me  why  celery  goes  to 
seed  the  first  year?  I  bought  seed  of  the 
Lxolden  Self  Blanching  variety,  and  it  was 
supposed  to  be  French  grown  seed.  I  set 
the  plants  out  when  about  4  in.  high 
about  June  10.  and  later  they  were  full  of 
seed  heads.  I  used  a  strong  potash  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  I  thought  probably  that  would 
have  something  to  do  with  it.  G.  L.  B. 

Minerva,  O. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  celery  going 
to  seed,  and  the  trouble  may  be  either  or 
both_  causes.  Though  a  light  frost  will 
not  m mre  celery  when  the  soil  is  moist, 
it  on  the  dry  side,  the  plants  may  be  in¬ 
jured.  so  they  seed.  If  for  any  reason 
the  plants  remain  in  the  seed  bed  too  long 
and  are  crowded  and  checked,  thev  often 
go  to  seed  prematurely  when  set  in  their 
permanent  location.  The  latter  cause  is 
the  most  common.  Only  the  grower  can 
tell  which  of  these  causes  has  affected  his 
particular  plants.  t.  h.  t. 


Italy  sis 

plus  Quality 


TWO  fertilizers  of  exactly  the  same  analy¬ 
sis  may  still  produce  widely  different 
results — depending  on  the  kind  of  materials 
used  and  the  way  they  are  treated  and 
blended. 

An  important  service  this  organization 
renders  is  to  offer  to  you — and  to  every 
farmer — the  particular  A  A  C  Fertilizer 
that  will  best  feed  your  particular  crops. 

*‘A  A  Quality”  Fertilizers  are  not  only 
guaranteed  as  to  analysis,  but  they  carry  the 
assurance  that  the  plant  foods  they  contain 
are  of  the  right  degree  of  availability  for 
crops  to  be  grown  on  your  type  of  soil. 
That’s  Analysis  PLUS  Quality! 

‘‘A  A  Quality”  Fertilizers  represent  the  life  work 
of  such  men  as  Bradley,  Bowker,  Stockbridge, 
Coe.  Wheeler,  Detrlck,  Zell,  Hess — probably  the 
most  noted  group  of  fertilizer  men  in  history. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


Alexandria.  Va.  Cleveland 
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Our  Agricultural 
Service  Bureau, 

conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J. 
Wheeler,  formerly  Di¬ 
rector  Rhode  Island 
State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  is  for  your  bene¬ 
fit  toward  greater 
fanning  success.  This 
Bureau  carries  on 
practical  experimental 
work  in  ail  sections  of 
the  country,  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  what  fertil¬ 
izers  are  best  adapted 
to  each  crop  and  soil. 

WRITE  to  this  Bu¬ 
reau,  in  care  of  the 
A  A  C  office  nearest 
to  you,  for  .  sugges¬ 
tions  on  your  particu¬ 
lar  crop  problems.  No 
charge  or  obligation. 

WRITE  for  this  free 
booklet: 

“How  to  Get  the  Mot| 
Out  of  Fertilizers” 


A  AC 

DOUBLE  A  QUALITY 

FERTILIZERS 


WRITE  for  the  A  A  C  agency 
if  we  have  -no  dealer  near  you 


Fine 

points  of 
harrowing 

There  are  twelve  of  them 
on  this  Planet  Jr.  No.  90 
cultivator,  twelve  specially 
hardened,  chisel-shaped 
teeth,  followed  by  a  pulverizing 
rake.  No  horse  implement  in 
the  world  can  equal  Planet  Jr. 

No.  90  for  delicate  work  in  small 
fruit  cultivation,  for  ease  and 
response  in  handling,  for  stiff¬ 
ness  and  durability.  For  crust¬ 
breaking,  for  mulching,  for 
working  up  a  fine  seed  or  runner 
bed,  No.  90  does  the  nicest  kind 
of  job.  Equally  useful  for  early  cultivation  of  all  row  crops  See 

90t  at  your  Planet  Jr.  dealer.  Write  for*  latest 
Planet  Jr.  catalog.  * 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept’.  38 

5th  and  Glenwood  Ave.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Planet  Jr. 


This  mark  and 
the  name' '  Planet 

Jt."  id-ntti/y  ouy 
products 
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A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  N*W- 
Yorkf.ii  when  writing  the  advertiser.  , 


To  those  who  don’t  like  this  country,  who  don’t  like 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  my  advice  is  to  go  back  where 
they  came  from. 

HAT  is  part  of  the*  speech  of  Gov.  Smith,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  Washington’s  Birthday.  The  senti¬ 
ments  fit  the  occasion.  In  Washington’s  day  there 
was  a  good-sized  army  of  occupation.  These  soldiers 
did  not  like  the  constitution  or  the  declaration,  but 
they  went  “back  where  they  came  from.”  There  is 
now  another  army  which  might  well  follow!  There 
are  some  hateful  foreigners  who  do  not  want  to  be 
Americans.  There  are  sneering  and  selfish  people, 
born  in  this  country,  who  criticize,  yet  never  at¬ 
tempt  to  improve  conditions.  Then  there  are  so- 
called  Americans,  educated  and  well-to-do,  living  on 
inherited  money  and  doing  no  work — “parlor  bol¬ 
sheviks.”  We  should  like  to  see  them  all  “take  ship 
and  depart.”  The  country  would  be  safer  and  saner 
without  them.  We  do  not  join  those  satisfied  souls 
who  say  “this  country  is  good  enough  for  me!”  We 
all  know  it  is  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  he,  but  no¬ 
where  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  where  sun  shines  and 
water  runs,  can  we  make  a  better  county  if  we  will 
all  do  our  share. 

BOTH  science  and  practice  seem  to  have  exploded 
two  notions  which  many  farmers  have  be¬ 
lieved.  One  is  that  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  will 
sour  the  land.  The  other  is  the  belief  that  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  manure  from  cows  that  are  fed  on 
silage  will  increase  acidity  in  the  soil.  We  can 
easily  see  how  such  notions  might  grow  into  beliefs. 
Acid  phosphate  is  produced  by  using  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  easy  to  assume  that  this  powerful  acid,  when 
put  in  the  soil,  must  increase  its  acidity.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  it  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  In  fact, 
it*  chemical  action  in  the  soil  seems  to  decrease  acid¬ 
ity.  That  has  been  the  result  after  many  years  of 
using  acid  phosphate.  We  all  know  how  sorrel 
ranks  among  plants  as  being  “sour  as  a  pickle.” 
Yet,  when  a  crop  of  sorrel  is  plowed  under,  chemical 
changes  occur  which  actually  increase  the  amount 
of  active  lime,  and  to  that  extent  make  the  soil  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  alkaline.  As  for  silage,  no  one  needs  to  be 
told  that  it  is  a  sour  product.  Therefore,  the  infer¬ 
ence  is  that  it  must  make  the  manure  acid  and  thus 
increase  the  acidity  of  the  soil.  If  the  silage  were 
put  right  on  the  soil,  or  mixed  directly  with  the 
manure,  there  would  be  something  in  that,  but 
through  the  processes  of  digestion  the  acids  of  the 
silage  are  largely  changed  or  eliminated,  so  that  the 
manure  from  animals  which  are  fed  on  it  is  alkaline. 
Of  course  where  the  moldy  or  waste  silage  is  thrown 
directly  into  the  manure,  there  would  be  some  little 
trouble,  but  farmers  may  safely  conclude  that 
neither  acid  phosphate  nor  silage,  properly  used,  will 
sour  the  land. 

5k 

THE  New  York  fruit  growers  at  Poughkeepsie 
started  something  that  can  be  developed  into  a 
great  advertising  scheme  for  Eastern  apples.  They 
propose  to  unite  with  other  Eastern  fruit  organiza¬ 
tions  and  stage  a  great  fruit  show  next  Fall  in  New 
York  City.  It  will  not  be  an  ordinary  exhibition; 
that  is,  great  piles  of  fruit  with  a  few  people  walk¬ 
ing  solemnly  around  them,  apparently  as  much 
afraid  to  eat  an  apple  as  Eve  was  to  touch  the  for¬ 
bidden  fruit.  That  sort  of  a  fruit  show  never  gets 
anywhere — never  sells  an  apple.  The  object  of  the 
proposed  show  is  to  make  the  New  Yoik  people  leal- 
ize  that  right  here  in  our  own  section  are  to  be 
found  the  ffnest  apples  in  the  world.  We  are  willing 
to  admit  that  the  orange  may  fairly  be  called  the 
queen  of  fruit,  but  a  mellow,  spicy  apple  is  king, 
and  the  king  always  takes  the  queen.  Someone  has 
said  that  New  York  City  is  underbred  and  overfed. 


We  will  not  discuss  that  now,  but  we  feel  that  asso¬ 
ciation  with  beautiful  apples  will  help  the  under- 
breeding,  while  eating  an  apple  a  day  will  help  the 
overfeeding  part  of  it.  Before  we  are  done  with 
this  big  city  we  want  to  see  that  each  one  of  the 
seven  million  people  who  are  clustered  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson  eats  at  least  three  barrels  of  apples 
each  year.  But,  seriously,  the  suggested  fruit  show 
is  the  best  move  yet  thought  of  to  advertise  Eastern 
apples.  There  are  wonderful  exhibitions  here  each 
year  to  advertise  the  interests  of  poultry,  chemicals, 
automobiles,  horses,  or  electrical  devices.  Now  let 
us  all  get  together  and  organize  a  fruit  show  that 
will  rival  any  of  these  great  exhibitions  in  popular¬ 
ity  and  solid  benefit.  Let’s  make  New  York  City  eat 
apples  as  her  people  never  did  before. 

sk 

OZENS  of  our  readers  say  they  want  to  name 
their  farms,  and  have  the  names  properly  regis¬ 
tered.  In  New  York  State  this  can  be  done  by  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  county  clerk.  Under  a  State  law  he 
is  required  to  furnish  blank  forms  for  application, 
and  for  a  small  fee  he  will  register  the  name.  There 
is  also  a  State  registration  which  will  be  made  at 
Albany. 

5k 

HE  national  shipping  bill,  known  as  “subsidy,” 
was  talked  to  death  in  the  Senate.  Under  the 
present  Senate  i*ules  it  is  possible  for  a  "-'w  leather- 
lunged  orators  to  wait  until  near  the  end  of  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  and  then  “talk  against  time”  so  as 
to  prevent  a  bill  from  coming  to  a  vote.  This  is 
called  a  “filibuster,”  and  it  was  worked  for  all  it 
was  worth  in  killing  the  subsidy.  Had  it  come  to  a 
vote  we  think  the  bill  would  have  won  by  a  narrow 
margin.  Farmers  were  divided  on  the  subject;  the 
great  majority  apparently  opposed  to  the  bill,  and  it 
was  really  defeated  by  the  “farm  bloc.”  Some  West¬ 
ern  farmers  favored  the  bill  on  the  theory  that  a 
development  of  our  merchant  marine  would  help  to 
develop  our  export  trade  in  farm  products.  Against 
the  bill  were  the  arguments  that  it  would  create  a 
monopoly,  grant  special  privilege,  directly  benefit 
only  a  few  special  interests,  and  cost  more  money 
than  the  nation  can  afford  at  this  time. 

>k 

SURPRISING  number  of  people  have  sent  us 
clippings  from  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  papers 
reporting  a  speech  by  one  Edward  G.  Miner.  This 
gentleman  seems  to  be  a  manufacturer  of  tanks, 
and  he  certainly  uncorked  a  tankful  of  poisoned 
hot  air  and  sent  it  in  the  general  direction  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Here  is  a  sample: 

“I  think  you  will  also  find  that  the  farmer  loafs  on 
the  job  part  of  the  time.  If  he  would  do  the  work  at 
baud  as  we  do  our  work  he  could  do  it  in  a  few  hours 
each  day,  considering  the  number  of  hours  iu  the  year 
instead  of  the  rush  work  in  crop  time.  He  lias  seven 
months  of  working  time  and  five  months — the  Winter — 
free.  This  makes  the  average  for  the  year  for  the 
farmer  about  seven  hours  a  day.” 

Well,  what’s  the  use? 

“Wherefore  tongues  are  for  a  sign,  not  to  them 
that  believe,  but  to  them  that  believe  not!” 

Of  course  a  dairyman  never  has  to  look  at  a  cow 
ail  Winter.  According  to  Mr.  Miner,  a  farmer  just 
sits  by  the  fire  and  sleeps  for  five  months.  We  wish 
sometimes  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  would 
just  do  that  for  one  Winter.  Yon  would  then  hear 
a  very  different  song  from  Mr.  Miner  and  his  like. 
You  cannot  argue  with  such  men.  Time  spent  in 
answering  their  theories  is  wasted.  They  are  just 
malignant.  In  every  neighborhood  there  are  several 
citizens  who  have  cultivated  a  mean  “grouch.” 
They  are  known  locally  by  the  appropriate  name 
of  “cusses.”  We  do  not  know  how  to  describe  them 
more  accurately.  When  these  people  live  in  the  city 
they  require  only  an  opportunity  for  venting  their 
feelings  on  farmers  and  farming.  Do  not  give  them 
the  satisfaction  of  thinking  their  flings  are  effective. 

* 

R.  ROOT,  on  page  380,  makes  out  a  fine  story 
for  windmill  electricity.  For  many  years 
this  has  been  the  dream  of  thousands  who  have 
lived  more  or  less  in  darkness  and  with  lack  of 
power.  Here  is  the  wind  blowing  day  by  day  over 
the  farm.  It  costs  nothing.  Why  not  harness  it, 
and  make  it  generate  electric  current  which  shall 
light  and  heat  our  homes,  turn  our  working  wheels 
and  drive  our  cars  along  the  road?  Why  not? 
That’s  a  fair  question,  and  the  idea  of  utilizing  this 
cheap  power  is  very  attractive.  But  somehow  it 
has  not  panned  out.  The  general  distribution  of 
gasoline  engines  practically  drove  the  windmill  out 
of  business.  We  rarely  see  one  now.  We  have  one 
that  did  good  service  for  20  years  with  little  or  no 
cost,  yet  we  surely  use  it.  Can  the  windmill  stage  a 
comeback  in  the  face  of  the  gasoline  engine?  We 
doubt  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  few  men  like 


Mr.  Root  can  make  it  go.  Out  on  the  breezy  West¬ 
ern  plains  would  be  the  natural  place  for  the  electric 
windmill.  We  have  spent  some  little  time  investi¬ 
gating,  and  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
while  the  mills  will  develop  the  current,  the  original 
cost  of  the  outfit  is  so  great  that,  on  the  whole,  a 
gasoline  engine  will  be  cheaper. 

* 

N  the  next  page  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  new 
school  law  now  before  the  New  York  Legisla¬ 
ture.  There  is  also  a  discussion  of  it.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  bill  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  most 
farmers.  While  perhaps  no  definite  promise  was 
made,  the  general  understanding  was  that  a  full 
year  would  be  given  to  a  study  and  discussion  of 
the  matter.  That  was  clearly  the  case  up  to  the 
late  election.  A  majority  of  our  farmers  now  feel 
that  the  Legislature  is  controlled  by  elements  which 
have  no  real  sympathy  for  the  vital  problems  of 
rural  life.  To  put  it  squarely,  farmers  feel  that  the 
effort  to  pass  the  school  bill  without  prolonged  study 
and  discussion  is  being  pressed  by  New  York  City 
and  its  representatives.  If  it  be  jammed  through 
the  Legislature  by  these  city  influences  it  will  be  a 
clear  case  of  attempting  to  administer  a  law  “with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  governed.”  Anyone  who 
knows  the  conditions 'in  the  rural  districts  of  New 
York  .State  will  realize  that  a  law  which  is  antagon¬ 
istic  to  the  feelings  of  a  majority  of  farmers  can¬ 
not  be  properly  enforced.  Our  chief  opposition  to 
the  law  at  this  time  is  that  the  people  do  not  fully 
understand  it  and  are  not  x’eady  for  it.  It  should 
hold  over  and  come  up  as  an  issue  in  the  election 
of  the  next  Legislature. 

sk 

THE  Winter,  now  beginning  to  pass  away,  has 
been  very  hard  on  many  of  our  people.  The 
snow  has  hung  on  longer  than  usual,  for  there  has 
been  little,  if  any,  “January  thaw.”  This  has  made 
it  impossible  for  many  delicate  or  ailing  people  to 
get  out  and  about.  They  have  been  shut  in,  away 
from  neighbors  and  friends,  and  the  monotony  of 
life  has  had  its  effect  upon  nerves  and  temper.  In 
many  cases  life  has  been  rubbed  raw,  and  only  one 
with  a  fine  and  strong  philosophy  can  keep  sweet 
and  cheerful  under  such  circumstances.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  revealed  in  correspondence.  Many  sail 
human  experiences  and  many  sad  family  troubles 
are  presented  to  us.  We  fully  realize  just  what  this 
means.  The  people  who  come  to  us  with  their 
troubles  are  not  common  fault-finders — they  have 
just  come  to  the  point  where  they  feel  that  they 
must  talk  with  some  sympathetic  friend,  and  we 
appreciate  the  fact  that  they  regard  us  as  such.  Our 
great  regret  is  that  we  cannot  be  of  greater  service. 
We  just  want  our  people  to  know  that  we  fully  un¬ 
derstand  wliat  life  means  during  this  long  Winter 
— off  in  lonely  places,  shut  in,  it  may  be,  with  hard 
and  galling  conditions.  Spring  is  on  the  way.  The 
.snow  and  ice  will  soon  melt,  and  when  the  vision  of 
grass  and  flowers  is  once  more  spread  before  us  it 
will  seem  more  glorious  than  ever  for  the  troubles 
of  this  Winter. 


Brevities 

The  great  legume  for  acid  soils  is  the  Soy  bean. 

Well,  now,  are  you  to  be  the  bead  or  the  tail  of 
your  own  household? 

It  is  absolutely  astonishing  how  the  consumption  of 
lettuce  and  tomatoes  is  increasing  among  city  people. 

The  “sludge”  from  an  acetylene  lighting  plant  con¬ 
tains  lime — about  as  valuable  as  ground  limestone.  It 
has  no  other  fertilizing  value. 

There  is  much  complaint  about  the  depluming  mite 
on  chickens  this  year.  Lard  and  kerosene  or  sulphur 
ointment  will  usually  stop  the  mites. 

Fruit  growers  in  the  North  are  asking  for  a  good 
substitute  for  the  Baldwin  apple — but  they  will  have  a 
job  to  find  one. 

The  new  President  of  Poland  is  Stanislaus  Wojcie- 
howski.  Could  you  stand  by  him  in  a  spelling  match, 
or  save  your  life  by  pronouncing  his  name?  . 

From  an  ideal  correspondent :  “I  hope  you  will  like 
my  article.  If  you  do  not,  drop  it  in  the  wastebasket. 

I  had  a  good  time  writing  it,  anyway.” 

A  knowledge  of  shorthand  or  stenography  would  be 
useful  to  anyone  who  can  read  and  write.  So  would  a 
general  knowledge  of  lip  reading.  Can’t  learn  it?  What 
are  you  doing  with  your  idle  time? 

Honest,  now,  is  there  any  reason  why  any  man  with 
10  acres  or  more  should  not  have  baked  apple  any  day 
he  wants  it,  for  nine  months  of  the  year? 

We  want  truthful  reports  on  the  behavior  of  Hubam 
clover.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  Hubam  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  old  biennial  variety.  We  want  the  truth, 
no  matter  who  may  be  hurt. 

Hereafter,  under  the  Federal  laws  covering  indem¬ 
nity  for  killing  tuberculous  cattle,  “no  compensation 
will  be  paid  for  tuberculous  steers  or  unregistered 
bulls.”  The  Federal  government  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  respect  for  scrub  or  grade  bulls,  yet  there  are  some 
registered  animals  that  cannot  touch  a  grade  for  per¬ 
formance  and  vigor. 
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Actual  Figures  of  Winter 


HOW  ‘'hard”  is  this  Winter?  Most  of  ns  will 
answer,  “It  is  the  limit — the  worst  ever,”  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  we  can  prove  it.  The  weather  ob¬ 
server  at  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  gives  the  following 
table,  showing  the  number  of  inches  of  snowfall  each 
Winter  for  the  past  30  years.  This  year  the  record 
is  SO  inches. 


lS93-'94 —  96 
1894-’95—  74 
lS95-'96 —  So 
1896-'97 —  69 
1S97-'9S—  93 

1898- ’99— 105 

1899- '00—  77 

1900- ’01—  77 

1901- ’02— 115 

1902- '03—  94 


1903-’04- 


-127  1913-T4 —  63 

-104  1914-T5 —  52 

1915- T6— 122 

1916- T7 —  7S 

1917- T.S —  95 

1918-  T9 —  53 

1919- '20 —  99 

1920- -21—  37 

1921- ’22 —  90 


1904-  ’05 

1905- '06 —  87 

1906- '07 —  76 

1907- ’08 —  88 

1908- ’09 —  81 

1909- T0— 112 

1910- T1—  74 

1911- T2 —  72 

1912- T3 —  34 

This  Winter  seems  harder  than  usual,  but  that  is 
largely  because  the  snow  has  stayed  right  by  us. 
There  has  been  no  “January  thaw,”  and  no  heavy 
rain  to  melt  the  snow.  Think  of  127  inches  in 
1903- '04,  and  122  inches  in  1915 !  This  weather  ob¬ 
server  says  that  in  one  storm,  on  February  14,  1914, 
there  was  a  fall  of  24  inches ! 


More  Comparative  Prices  for  Milk 

The  comparison  between  milk  prices  in  New  York 
and  New  England,  on  page  253,  R.  N.-Y.,  was  useful 
and  instructive.  The  following  table  shows  the  net  cash 
price  to  dairymen  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  the  Borden 
plant  at  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
through  the  pool,  and  the  net  cash  price  paid  dairymen 
for  3  per  cent  milk  at  four  well-known  St.  Lawrence 
County  cheese  factories: 


Pool. 

He  mi  on 
Cheese 

N.  Russell 
Cheese 

Brasie 

Corners 

Cheese 

Crm.  of 
Valley 
Cheese 

Gouverneur 

Factory 

Factory 

Factory 

Factory 

3<?o 

3% 

3% 

3% 

3% 

April 

...  1.115 

1.289 

May 

_  1.08 

1.336 

1.247 

1.261 

1.26 

June 

....  1.125 

1.61 

1.483 

1.592 

1.485 

July 

_  1.36 

1.672 

1.593 

1.43 

1 .488 

'Aug. 

....  1.485 

1.617 

1.514 

1.482 

1 .502 

Sept. 

....  1.73 

1.946 

1.885 

1.81 

1.S28 

Oct. 

. . . .  1.89 

2.356 

2.35 

2.26 

2.271 

Nov. 

_  2.145 

2.50 

2.46 

2.522 

The  missing  prices  for  April  and  November  are  not 
available;  but  you  ought  to  publish  the  figures  as  they 
are  for  general  information.  These  are  genuine  co¬ 
operative  cheese  factories.  It  is  true  that  freight  rates 
from  St.  Lawrence  County  favor  the  cheese  factories  to 
some  extent.  The  pool  price  is  the  net  cash  price  to 
producers.  The  deductions  for  certificates  of  indebted¬ 
ness  are  not  included,  because  the  money  they  repre¬ 
sent  goes  into  plants,  and  as  the  business  can  pay  no 
profit,  the  profit  or  loss  on  the  capital  invested  can  be 
counted  only  in-  a  higher  or  lower  price  to  producers 
than  other  dairymen  receive  from  other  sources.  If 
higher,  the  profit  is  the  difference,  less  interest  on  the 
investment.  If  lower,  the  loss  is  the  difference,  plus 
the  interest  on  the  investment. 

I  am  not  discussing  this  matter  as  a  partisan.  I 
think  The  R.  N.-Y7.  has  been  wise  in  excluding  contro¬ 
versy  of  a  partisan  nature  on  the  subject,  but  we  all 
want  reliable  information,  and  we  have  always  looked 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  broad  and  comprehensive  discus¬ 
sion  on  all  sides  of  farm  problems,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  illuminating  than  these  comparative  nriee  re¬ 
turns  to  the  dairyman.  Let  us  have  all  you  can  get 
from  every  reliable  source  available.  The  information 
will  direct  milk  in  the  most  profitable  channels.  R.  B. 


A  Farmer  on  the  School  Question 

My  article  printed  on  page  242  was  not  intended  as 
a  direct  criticism  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one.  It 
was  issued  as  an  argument  against  consolidation  under 
present  circumstances,  and  I  especially  desired  it  to 
serve  as  a  protest  against  any  railroading  methods  such 
as  Governor  Smith  advised,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Graves, 
when  he  recommended  that  a  bill  be  introduced  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  compulsory  consolidation  at  once.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Governor  Smith  estimated  that  the  trans¬ 
portation  expenses  for  a  community  unit  composed  of 
20  districts  might  reach  $2,000  a  year — ridiculous  to 
a  countryman.  I  can’t  conceal  my  surprise  that  Dr. 
Graves,  from  the  high  position  of  authority  and  influ¬ 
ence  which  he  occupies,  should  give  credence  and  pub¬ 
licity  to  such  a  bungling  of  figures  as  he  reports  the 
Governor  to  have  issued.  I  hold  no  brief  for  tax  dodg¬ 
ers,  but  agree  that  everyone  should  pay  his  just  share. 
In  effecting  any  new  arrangement,  however,  we  should 
figure  close  to  see  that  red  tape  will  not  eat  up  the  bene¬ 
fits  which  should  result. 

The  farms  in  my  district  have  an  assessed  valuation  of 
about  $92,000.  The  telephone  line  is  assessed  for  $734. 
No  other  business  in  the  district.  Our  tax  rate  is  $8.60 
per  thousand.  We  usually  have  20  or  more  pupils. 
Consolidation  of  schools  should  be  effected  only  where 
it  is  approved  by  a  majority  vote  in  each  of* the  districts 
concerned.  I  believe  rural  people  are  unanimous  in 
demanding  that  change  in  the  law.  If  any  section 
wishes  consolidation  or  centralized  schools,  certainly,  no 
other  section  ought  to  concern  itself  with  an  objection. 

Before  we  agree  to  a  larger  tax  unit  we  should  know 
what  tbe  unit  is  to  be.  Tentative  boundaries  should  be 
worked  out  and  given  publicity,  and  the  people  con¬ 
cerned  should  have  the  final  O.  K.  The  proper  proced¬ 
ure  is  for  the  country  people,  themselves,  to  clear  the 
foreground  of  obstacles.  Legislative  coercion  should  not 
be  resorted  to. 

The  greatest  obstacle  I  see  in  the  committee’s  report 
arises  from  Recommendation  4,  which  states  that  each 
community  unit  should  make  provisions  for  four  years 
of  high  school  instruction  and  for  transportation,  ex¬ 
cept  when  exempted  by  the  intermediate  board.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  recommendation  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
destroying  optional  consolidation,  which  Recommenda¬ 
tion  3  proposes  to  establish.  I  feel  that  the  committee 
has  almost  completely  neglected  a  public  discussion,  so 
far  as  the  press  is  concerned,  of  this  important  recom¬ 
mendation.  In  a  foundation  article  prepared  by  Prof. 
George  A.  Works,  which  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
under  date  of  July  1,  1922,  the  only  words  that  have  a 
bearing  on  this  most  important  matter  of  providing 
high  school  instruction  in  rural  communities,  and  for 
transportation,  are  found  in  his  discussion  of  the  com¬ 


munity  unit,  where  he  says :  "In  general  it  is  believed 
that  these  units  should  be  made  large  enough  so  that 
something  in  the  way  of  high  school  facilities  will  be 
provided  in  each.”  A  summary  of  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  which  has  recently  been 
distributed  by  the  subcommittee  on  publicity  doesn’t 
seem  to  contain  a  single  reference  to  this  matter  of 
providing  high  school  facilities  and  transportation. 

I  vitally  sense  the  importance  of  supplying  the  best 
possible  educational  opportunities  for  our  rural  chil¬ 
dren,  and  I  consider  high  school  training  to  be  of  ines¬ 
timable  value,  but  I  am  equally  interested  for  develop¬ 
ment  to  take  place  along  practical  and  economical  lines. 
The  enunciation  of  a  State-wide  plan  is  not  sufficient. 
The  application  of  this  plan  should  be  studied  in  each 
community.  We  should  know  our  probable  commu¬ 
nity  boundaries,  and  what  direction  under  the  sun 
will  be  the  location  of  our  proposed  high  school  facil¬ 
ities.  . 

For  reasons  such  as  I  have  outlined  above  I  strongly 
second  the  recommendation  that'  no  drastic  change  be 
attempted  in  our  rural  education  law  during  the  present 
session.  .  d.  boyd  devendobf. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Farm  Mother  on  Schools 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  rural  school  prob¬ 
lem.  I  think  many  country  people  do  not  complain 
about  the  poor  education  some  children  receive,  as  they 
are  afraid  that  any  improvement  will  raise  their  taxes. 
Do  they  ever  stop  to  think  that  better  schools  would 
increase  population,  which  means  more  taxpayers?  I 
have  noticed  that  peopletare  worried  about  the  expense 
of  transportation  if  we  were  to  have  community 
schools.  I  have  a  little  boy  seven,  and  girl  eight,  trav¬ 
eling  1  y%  miles  through  woods.  No  one  travels  in  this 
direction,  so  their  little  feet  must  clear  their  own  path 
after  snowstorms.  How  many  realize  the  strain  this  is 
on  their  bodies,  especially  a  Winter  like  now?  Only  a 
mother  realizes  this,  and  then  the  worry  how  they 
arrived  at  school  and  how  they  will  get  back.  I  think 
community  schools  are  just  the  thing  for  country  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  an  awful  task  for  one  teacher  to  teach  seven 
grades,  and  anyone  can  realize  that  children  receive 
only  part  of  an  education  in  a  one-room  school.  I  was 
so  discouraged  that  I  tried  to  sell  our  home  last  Fall, 
but  people  with  children  would  not  consider  buying, 
the  school  and  walk  to  school  being  their  objection.  I 
hope  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  will  be  able  to  solve 
the  country  school  problem.  I  wish  them  success  in 
their  undertaking.  mrs.  f.  h. 


The  Proposed  Rural  School  Law 

The  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Down¬ 
ing  and  the  same  bill  introduced  into  the  Assembly  by 
Assemblyman  Hutchinson  bids  fair  to  become  the 
school  law  of  the  State.  This  bill  has  the  backing  of 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Governor.  It  provides  for  a  State  Commission, 
consisting  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  as  chair¬ 
man,  and  two  others  appointed  by  the  Governor.  This 
commission  will  have  general  oversight  and  control  of 
the  rural  schools  of  the  State,  as  well  as  those  of  all 
villages  having  a  population  of  4,500  or  less. 

There  will  also  be  a  commission  of  four  in  each 
county  appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors.  The 
duty  of  this  body  is  to  divide  the  county,  outside  of 
cities  and  villages  of  more  than  4,500  population,  into 
divisions  to  be  known  as  community  school  districts 
by  grouping  together  a  number  of  the  present  school 
districts  according  to  their  discretion.  This  community 
school  district  will  be  the  unit  of  the  school  system, 
and  therefore  the  unit  of  taxation,  and  will  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  board  of  education  composed  of  as  many 
members  as  there  are  rural  school  districts  in  the  com¬ 
munity  district,  one  member  to  be  elected  by  majority 
vote  of  the  voters  in  each  district.  This  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  will  have  general  control  and  supervision  of  the 
schools  in  the  said  community  district. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  an  intermediate  school 
district  to  be  territorially  coextensive  with  the  present 
supervisory  districts.  Each  community  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  will  elect  one  of  its  own  number  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  intermediate  district  board  of  education. 
The  duties  of  the  intermediate  board  of  education  will 
be  to  determine  the  course  of  study,  the  textbooks  to 
be  used,  and  to  advise  with  the  community  boards  as 
to  the  libraries  to  be  established  in  the  various  com¬ 
munity  district  schools.  It  shall  also  employ  the  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent,  medical  inspectors,  school  nurses, 
supervisors  of  physical  training,  agricultural  instruc¬ 
tors  and  other  assistants  that  may  be  necessary,  and 
have  general  supervision  of  the  community  districts 
within  the  intermediate  district. 

Each  rural  school  will  be  continued  as  at  present 
until  two  or  more  rural  school  districts  decide  by  a 
majority  vote  of  their  electors  to  consolidate  their 
schools.  The  Department  of  Education  may,  however, 
recommend  that  any  school  be  discontinued  whenever 
it  deems  it  for  the  best  interest  and  welfare  of  the 
children  therein  and  that  they  be  sent  to  some  other 
school.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  consolidation 
of  rural  schools  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  this  hill. 

The  proposed  law  provides  that  the  bonded  indebtedness 
existing  on  the  31st  day  of  July,  1924,  in  any  district 
that  is  part  of  a  community  district  shall  be  a  charge 
against  that  community  district.  In  other  words,  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  any  community  district  will  be 
the  sum  of  indebtedness  of  all  the  districts  compris¬ 
ing  it. 

It  also  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  community  board 
of  education  to  provide  high  school  education  for  all 
children  within  its  jurisdiction  who  have  completed  the 
course  of  study  in  the  local  school.  If  this  community 
district  does  not  contain  a  high  school,  the  board  of 
education  must  provide  such  instruction  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  school,  pay  the  tuition  and  transport  the  students. 
There  are  hundreds  of  villages  of  less  than  4,500  popu¬ 
lation  throughout  the  State  where  increased  accommo¬ 
dations  in  the  schools  are  an  imperative  necessity.  A 
large  number,  of  community  districts  will  have  to  build 
new  community  school  buildings,  if  the  evident  intent 
of  this  bill  is  carried  out.  Considering  the  cost  of  this 
necessary  building,  together  with  the  bonded  indebted¬ 
ness  now  existing,  the  Governor  was  undoubtedly  right 
when  he  said  in  his  special  message  to  the  Legislature 
that  taxes  would  be  materially  increased  by  this  pro¬ 
posed  change  in  the  school  system.  But  even  doubling 
the  tax  rate  would  be  an  inconsequential  matter,  pro¬ 
vided  it  can  be  shown  that  a  real  and  lasting  benefit  to 
the  children  of  the  present  and  the  future  will  result 
from  it. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  all  who  are  to  be  so  vitally 
affected  by  this  proposed  sweeping  change  in  our  school 
system  to  meet  at  various  times  and  places  for  a  free, 
full,  frank,  unbiased  discussion  of  the  merits  and  de- 
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merits  of  this  important  bill?  The  writer  would  be 
much  pleased  to  learn  tbe  views  of  others,  especially 
of  those  living  in  the  country  and  villages  affected  by 
the  bill.  w.  s.  droman. 


New  York  State  Notes 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  blizzard  raged  over  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  State,  causing  a  tie-up  of  many  of  the 
railroads  during  the  week  of  February  11,  nearly  3,000 
farmers  of  the  State  attended  the  sixteenth  annual 
Farmers’  Week  at  the  State  College.  The  program 
was  as  comprehensive  as  usual,  providing  a  liberal 
choice  at  every  hour  for  those  in  attendance.  One  of 
the  new  features  of  the  program  was  the  Grange  con¬ 
ference,  which  had  for  its  object  aid  in  making  the 
programs  more  effective  in  the  local  Granges.  The 
pageant  that  was  put  on  by  the. New  York  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Farm  Bureaus  at  their  annual  meeting  was 
repeated  before  the  Farmers’  Week  crowd,  and  the 
larger  facilities  gave  the  pageant  a  tremendous  effect. 
The  cattle  sale  was  again  a  feature  of  the  week,  and 
the  animals  sold  at  a  fair  average  price. 

The  dates  selected  for  the  National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress  are  October  6-13.  This  show 
will  give  New  Yorkers  a  chance  to  see  the  best  in  dairy 
cattle. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
New  York  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association  the 
secretary’s  report  showed  a  total  membership  of  380 
breeders.  The  directors  agreed  that  they  should  have 
a  junior  membership  in  the  association  for  boys  and 
girls  under  20  years  of  age.  The  membership  fee  that 
was  set  for  this  type* of  membership  was  50  cents  per 
year.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  annual 
meeting  that  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Ten  Eyck,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  first  Friday  after  the  third  Monday 
in  April.  Albany  was  chosen  as  the  meeting  place 
largely  because  of  the  fact  this  is  the  center  for  most 
breeders  of  the  State.  The  business  manager  of  the 
association  rendered  his  report  on  the  preliminary  study 
of  the  milk  marketing  trip  which  he  recently  made  to 
those  cities  that  are  now  distributing  Guernsey  milk  as 
such.  The  directors,  while  they  feel  that  the  matter 
must  be  handled  cautiously,  yet  expressed  an  opinion 
that  every  help  should  be  given  breeders  in  any  locality 
where  there  are  enough  to  warrant  the  organization  in 
organizing  to  dispose  of  what  they  believe  to  be  a  special 
product.  The  program  that  was  presented,  which  calls 
for  the  co-operative  arrangement  with  the  county  clubs, 
was  adopted  at  the  meeting. 

The  New  York  .State  Horticultural  Society  at  their 
Hudson  \  alley  meeting  continued  some  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  that  were  started  at  the  Rochester  meeting.  They 
adopted  resolutions  endorsing  a  plan  which  calls  for  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Hudson  River  at 
Poughkeepsie.  They  also  made  recommendations  for 
the  appropriation .  of  money  for  conducting  experiments 
in  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  They  went  on  record  as 
favoring  the  building  program  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  e.  a.  f. 


Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Growers  Meet 

The  annual  eastern  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  Poughkeepsie  Febru¬ 
ary  21-23.  At  the  Rochester  meeting  in  January  the 
society  elected  J.  B.  Pease  of  Gasport  as  president,  but 
a  sudden  and  fatal  illness  has  taken  Mr.  Pease  from  us. 
C.  S.  Wilson  of  Hall,  the  first  vice-president,  is  now 
acting  president  and  presided  during  the  first  day. 

,  Rankin  of  the  Geneva  Station  spoke  on 

' I  he  Mosaic  Disease  and  Disease-free  Planting  Stock.” 
the  disease  can  be  controlled  by  thorough  roguing  and 
care  in  setting  no  diseased  plants  in  new  fields.  The 
spread  of ’this  disease  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  rasp¬ 
berry  aphid,  and  as  no  winged  stage  of  this  aphid  has 
as  yet  been  found,  the  spread  over  wide  areas  is  slow 
unless  carelessness  in  selection  of  plants  for  setting 
has  resulted  in  diseased  plants  being  scattered  through 
the  patch.  Dr.  Rankin  gave  figures  covering  several 
nelds  in  which  roguing  has  been  carried  on,  and  very 
few  new  areas  of  disease  have  appeared,  and  these  were 
probably  lightly  infected  when  the  roguing  was  done, 
and  overlooked.  8ome  recurrence  at  the  edges  of  the 
rogued  areas  occurred,  where  evidently  the  work  was 
not  thorough  enough,  but  these  places  could  be  easily 
lerogued  the  following  year.  From  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  work  so  far  the  outlook  is  promising  for 
alujost  if  not  quite  full  control  by  thorough  roguing 
and  care  in  planting  nothing  but  healthy  plants.  The 
New  York  State  Fruit  Testing  Go-operative  Associa¬ 
tion  is  preparing  to  start  a  source  of  disease-free  plants 
in  the  leading  commercial  varieties,  and  it  will  pay 
those  who  contemplate  setting  red  raspberries  during 
(he  next  few  years  to  get  a  few  absolutely  disease-free 
plants  to  grow  their  stock  from. 

"Pruning  New  York  Fruit  Trees”  was  the  subject  of 
an  address  by  Dr.  W.  II.  Chandler,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Chandler  feels  the  pruning 
of  young  orchards  up  to  the  time  they  come  into  regular 
bearing  is  being  overdone  in  this  State,  and  as  a  result 
the  trees  are  not  only  retarded  in  fruiting,  but  at  the 
same  time  their  bearing  surface  is  somewhat  reduced 
and  in  some  cases  he  feels  this  latter  result  is  consider¬ 
ably  greater  than  most  growers  appreciate.  His  idea  is 
not  to  let  the  tree  go  unpruned,  but  to  prune  in  such  a 
way  that  (here  will  not  be  formed  a  lot  of  competitive 
wood  f. hat  will  have  to  be  removed  annually,  but  rather 
a  wood  growth  that  can  be  retained  and  built  into  the 
permanent  framework  of  the  finished  tree.  He  is  there¬ 
fore  adverse  to  the  severe  heading  in  of  the  current 
season’s  growth,  and  advises  where  cutting  back  seems 
necessary  to  cut  back  to  a  strong  lateral  branch  instead 
ot  cutting  merely  to  within  a  few  buds  of  the  two-year- 
old  wood.  In  this  way  the  lateral  branch  will  use  the 
extra  supply  of  sap  to  better  advantage  and  excessive 
competitive  wood  will  not  be  formed,  as  will  surely 
occur  if  but  a  few  buds  are’left  at  the  base  of  a  strong 
one-year-old  shoot.  His  idea  is  to  cut  back  the  young 
tree  when  set  to  the  best  form  possible,  and  thereafter 
to  cut  only  enough  to  shape  the  head  and  remove  in¬ 
terfering  branches,  up  to  the  time  the  trees  have  occu¬ 
pied  the  space  alloted,  then  prune  to  keep  within  bounds 
and  return  vegetative  vigor.  This  pruning  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  cutting  back  to  laterals  instead  of  cutting 
oil  abruptly  between  laterals.  In  this  way  more  sun¬ 
light  and  air  are  admitted  to  the  tree,  and  fruit  spurs 
are  built  up  and  encouraged.  Dr.  Chandler  had  a  nice 
two-year  apple  tree  on  the  platform,  and  when  asked  to 
prune  it  for  planting  left  three  nicely  placed  lower 
branches  end  a  central  leader,  heading  in  the  leader 
and  heading  back  the  branches  to  8  or  10  in.  in  length. 
Here  Dr.  Hedrick  of  Geneva  objected  to  the  heading  in, 
claiming  the  terminal  buds  should  be  left  on  all  the 
branches  retained.  When  the  doctors  disagree  what 
conclusions  are  we  poor  growers  to  draw?  G.  B.  s. 

(To  be  continued) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Restlessness 

Spring  in  the  air!  ’Tis  a  joyous  thing. 
Snatches  of  song  and  bits  of  bine 
In  a  sky  that  has  frowned  the  long  days 
through, 

Whiffs  from  the  salt  sea  far  away 
Where  fresh  winds  scatter  the  foaming 
spray 

And  ruffle  the  sea  gull’s  wing. 

Spring  in  the  heart !  ’Tis  a  heedless 
thing. 

Awakening  dreams  that  were  buried  deep. 
Forgetting  their  pain  in  endless  sleep, 
Tossing  with  careless  hands  aside 
The  patiently  woven  mask  of  pride — 
Mockingly  laughing  Spring ! 

—MILDRED  SEITZ 

In  New  York  Evening  Post. 

* 

A  recent  newspaper  item  states  that 
Sherman  A.  Sage,  a  long-distance  sooth¬ 
sayer,  has  come  to  grief  at  the  hands  of 
the  1’ostoffice  Department,  which  charges 
that  he  was  “posing  as  an  astrologer” 
and  “using  the  mails  to  solicit  susceptible 
persons  as  patrons  of  his  ‘star  readings.’  ” 
A  fraud  order  has  been  issued  against 
Sage  and  his  wife  under  various  names. 
Sago  is  a  laborer  in  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 
The  department  alleges  he  obtained  names 
and  addresses  from  “want  ad”  columns. 
There  were  various  1’eadings.  “Trial 
reading”  was  a  mimeographed  letter  con¬ 
taining  general  information  from  the  “in¬ 
fluence  of  but  one  planet.”  This  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  suggestions  that  a  reading 
from  six  other  planets  would  tell  of  gifts 
and  inheritances  in  prospect,  financial 
promise,  advice  on  love,  marriage  and 
personal  or  business  matters.  “The  com¬ 
plete  reading”  could  be  obtained  for  $2. 
We  are  often  surprised  to  learn  how  cred¬ 
ulous  people  of  intelligence  and  education 
may  be  in  dealing  with  imposters  of  this 
class.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  harmless 
fun  young  people  often  indulge  in,  in 
various  fortune-telling  pastimes  or  games. 
This  is  recognized  as  merely  a  joke;  but 
when  people  are  willing  to  pay  money  to 
a  stranger  for  advice  as  to  the  future, 
they  are  certainly  absurdly  credulous. 
There  is  a  dangerous  side  to  this,  too,  for 
sometimes  the  alleged  fortune-teller  is  an 
agent  for  criminals,  who  make  use  of  the 
personal  information  acquired  to  prey 
upon  the  fraudulent  soothsayer’s  patrons. 

*  A 

A  NUMBER  of  inquirers  have  asked  for 
method  of  preparing  dried  beef  at  home. 
The  following  is  a  standard  formula . 
The  inside  of  the  round  is  the  best  cut 
for-  this  purpose.  To  each  100  lbs.  of 
meat,  well  cooled,  weigh  out  0  lbs.  of  fine 
salt,  3  lbs.  brown  or  granulated  sugar, 
and  2  oz.  saltpeter.  Mix  dry,  and  divide 
into  three  portions.  Set  two  portions 
away  for  future  use,  and  rub  the  remain¬ 
ing  third  into  the  meat.  Pack  the  meat 
into  a  jar  or  tub,  and  leave  three  days. 
Then  take  the  meat  from  the  container, 
but  leave  in  it  the  syrup  that  has  formed. 
Rub  the  meat  with  another  portion  of  the 
mixture  and  repack.  Leave  three  days, 
then  take  out  as  before,  and  rub  with  the 
last  of  the  mixture.  Repack  it  with  the 
svrup  in  the  container,  and  leave  three 
days,  then  take  the  meat  out,  hang  in  the 
smokehouse,  and  smoke  gently  until  dry. 
Some  hang  in  a  warm,  dry  place  without 
smoking.  The  drier  it  is  the  better  it 
will  keep. 

Mettwurst;  Keeping  Meat 

The  following  recipe  for  mettwurst  I 
found  very  good :  To  10  lbs.  of  very  ten¬ 
der  pork  four  good  ounces  of  salt  and  one 
tablespoon  of  pepper.  The  best  meat  for 
this  is  from  a  young  pig.  The  seasoning 
is  sprinkled  over  the  pieces  and  cut  with 
the  meat  cutter  twice.  It  must  be  very 
fine,  and  if  the  meat  is  not  fat  enough, 
use  5  lbs.  lean  meat  and  5  lbs.  pork  fat ; 
but  if  this  proportion  is  used  chop  the 
fat  only  once,  as  if  this  is  cut  too  fine 
it  tastes  too  much  like  lard.  Then  fill 
this  in  clean  skins,  and  smoke  it  slowly 
for  two  or  three  weeks  with  very  little 
smoke,  but  lots  of  airing.  Fare  should  bo 
taken  that  the  sausage  is  filled  very  firm 
iu  the  skins.  If  the  sausage  is  not 
smoked  it  is  best  to  put  it  in  brine  with  a 
plate  over  it  to  keep  it  under  the  brine. 

I  did  my  sausage  this  'r'ay  15  years 
ago.  but  since  I  have  the  water  and  seal 
canner  I  can  it  all  up.  and  use  The  R. 
N.-Y.  “Virginia  recipe,”  10  lbs.  mixed, 
meat,  lean  and  fat.  two  tablespoons  salt, 
one  pepper  and  either  sage  or  any  other 
herb,  the  seasoning  sprinkled  over  the 
meat  and  well  mixed,  then  chopped  twice 
through  the  sausage  grinder.  I  let  it 


stand  two  or  three  days  and  can  it  then, 
and  l  have  some  cans  loft  from  two  years 
ago,  and  they  are  pronounced  delicious 
whenever  served. 

As  to  the  question,  how  to  keep  meat, 
I  went  through  the  same  experience  a> 
the  inquirer.  I  used  a  closet  in  cellar, 
an  upper  room  darkened,  whitewashed  the 
hams,  and  let  them  hang  in  the  smoke¬ 
house,  but  when  July  came  I  had  to  go 
over  the  hams  and  get  rid  of  the  insects, 
or  when  in  cellar  there  was  too  much 
waste  on  account  of  deep  mold,  but  have 
now  overcome  this  by  a  special  smoker. 
I  am  so  glad  all  .the  trouble  about  insects, 
mice  and  rats  is  ended,  and  when  I  get  a 
ham  in  there  is  no  waste  any  more,  and 
the  taste  is  not  spoiled  by  mold.  We  have 
this  smoker  in  the  big  smokehouse. 

The  recipe  of  the  “mettwurst”  is  from 
Westfalen,  Germany,  and  is  eaten  there 
raw,  just  smoked ;  it  is  really  the  cervelat- 
wurst.  When  I  made  it  I  put  some  salt¬ 
peter  with  the  salt  to  make  it  nice  and 
red ;  without  it  it  looks  gray. 

MRS.  M.  U. 


Ventilator  Over  Kitchen  Stove 

A  greatly  prized  convenience  in  my 
kitchen  is  a  ventilator  which,  when  open, 
permits  the  escape  of  smoke  and  steam 
from  cooking,  as  well  as  the  steam  of 
wash  days.  In  the  ceiling  over  my  range 
is  an  opening  of  llxlS  in.,  which,  ex- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2118.  T.ong-waist- 
ed  dress  With  ki¬ 
mono  sleeves,  36  to 
46  bust.  The  medi¬ 
um  size  will  require 
3%  yds.  ot  material 
40,  44  or  54  in. 

wide.  20  cents. 


2149.  Blouse  with 
kimono  sleeves,  34 
to  44  bust."  .Suit¬ 
able  to  be  worn 
with  any  separate 
skirt.  The  medium 
size  will  require  2*4 
yds.  of  material  36 
in.  wide,  2ti  yds. 
40  or  44.  20  cents. 


tending  upward  through  the  floor,  is  lined 
with  sheet  tin,  and  closed  above  by  a  trap 
door  hung  on  balances  and  operated  by  a 
wire  which  hangs  down  over  the  stove 
closet.  A  hook  on  the  wire  fastens  it  to 
the  closet  door  when  it  is  desired  to  hold 
the  ventilator  open  ;  when  hook  is  released 
the  trap  door  falls  shut. 

A  rectangular  collar  or  funnel  of  sheet 
tin  flares  out  over  the  range,  correspojad- 
ing  to  the  shape  and  size  of  its  top.  ThL 
contrivance,  which  collects  and  leads 
smoke,  etc.,  to  the  opening,  is  made  of 
foiir  sections  of  sheet  till,  riveted  together, 
and  riveted  to  the  metal  lining  of  the 
opening  in  ceiling.  Two  of  the  sections 
are  4  ft.  long  on  lower  edge.  19  in.  wide 
and  IS  in.  long  on  upper  edge  where  they 
join  opening  in  ceiling. 

The  other  two  sections  are  3  ft.  long 
on  lower  edge,  19  in.  wide,  and  11  in. 
long  on  upper  edge,  next  to  the  ceiling. 
At  the  back  of  stove  an  opening  is  cut 
in  one  section  to  permit  passage  of  stove¬ 
pipe. 

Not  only  does  this  ventilator  save  much 
soilure  of  wall  paper  and  washing  of 
windows,  but  it  cools  the  room  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  It  was  invented  and  installed  by 
an  ingenious  and  helpful  minister  who 
once  boarded  in  the  house,  and  I  have 
never  seen  one  elsewhere,  though  it  recom¬ 
mends  itself  to  every  person  who  notices 
it.  Of  course,  as  ours  is  arranged  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  leave  it  open 
into  a  sleeping-room,  but  a  pipe  or  shaft 
could  be  used  to  conduct  smoke  to  chim¬ 
ney  or  window.  Probably  a  smaller  open¬ 
ing  into  almost  any  sort  of  funnel-shaped 
contrivance  to  collect  smoke  and  steam 
would  serve  the  purpose  to  a  helpful  ex¬ 
tent.  I  wish  others  would  try  this  and 
report.  g.  a.  Timmerman.  ' 


Oatmeal  Cookies 

One  cup  sugar,  one  cup  shortening, 
one-half  cup  sour  milk,  two  eggs,  two 
tablespoons  molasses,  one  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon.  one-half  teaspoon  nutmeg,  and  two 
and  one-half  cups  rolled  oats,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  two  cups  flour,  one  cup  raisins.  Put 
the  raisins  through  the  meat  grinder,  also 
one  cup  of  the  oatflake.  Drop  from  a 
snoon  in  cookies  about  the  size  of  a  wal- 
UUt.  F.  E.  V. 


Your  husband  wouldn’t 
think  of  cutting  and  bind¬ 
ing  grain  by  hand  when 
he  can  do  the  work  so 
much  quicker  and  easier 
with  a  harvester.  Then  why- 
should  you  be  content  to  put 
up  with  those  hard  “sweep¬ 
ing  days’’  with  a  broom  when 
you  can  save  so  much  time  and 
hard  work  and  clean  so  much 
more  thoroughly  with  theVacuette? 
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Cost* 

Least- 

Lasts 

Longest 
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No  electric  cords  to  handle;  no  cost  for  opera¬ 
tion  or  upkeep  because  theV acuette  does  its 
work  without  electricity.  Takes  out  all  the 
dirt  and  dust  and  is  as  easy  to  use  as  a 
carpet  sweeper. The  price  is  only  about 
half  what  you  would  expect  to  pay 
for  an  efficient  vacuum  cleaner. 

To  have  theVacuette  means  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  hardest  part  of 
housework— having  rugs  and 
carpets  always  bright  as 
new  and  having  more 
time  for  reading, 
recreation, 
and  trips 
to  town 


iiiMuuninniiniiiiimMiuiiacii 

FREE 

Demon¬ 
stration 

Very  likely 
there  is  a 
Vacuette  dis¬ 
tributor  in  a 
town  near  to 
you.  Look  for 
the  nameVacuette 
in  the  telephone  di¬ 
rectory,  call  him  up 

ill  give 


Endorsed  by  Good  Housekeeping 
and  Modern  Priscilla 


and  he  will  give  a  free 
demonstration  of  theVacuette 
in  your  home.  If  you  don't  tind 
a  representative  in  your  locality, 
write  direct  to  us.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing  to  see  how  theVacuette 
saves  time  and  work. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  Exclusively  by 

THE  SCOTT  &  FETZER  COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Non-Electric  Vacuum  Cleaners  in  the  World 

Dept.  63  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Also  Manufactured  in  Canada  by  VACUETTES,  Ltd. 
Miller  Building,  48  York  Street,  Toronto 


the 


Wall  Paper 

for  An  Entire  Room 


Here  is  a  big  Montgomery  Ward  offer!  A  DOUBLE 
LENGTH  roll  of  wall  paper  for  only  6c.  Enough  to 
paper  an  entire  room  10x12  for  as  little  as  82c!  This 
includes  side  wall,  border  and  ceiling  paper. 

Send  for  our  new  book  of  Wall  Paper  Samples  and  see  the  MANY  OTHER  big 
values  we  have  ready  for  you.  It  shows  you  our  complete  new  assortment — grass- 
cloths,  tapestries,  oatmeal  papers,  leather  patterns,  fabrics.  And  all  at  prices  to  suit 
your  pocketbook.  Among  the  better  grades,  we  have  a  big  variety  for  only  60c  and 
up  per  DOUBLE  LENGTH  roll.  And  remember,  you  get  twice  as  much  wall  paper 
in  one  of  our  16-yard  DOUBLE  LENGTH  rolls  as  in  the  ordinary  8-yard  single  roll. 

is  Wall  Paper  Book  FREE 

Contains  over  100  Actual  Samples 

Be  sure  to  get  a  copy  of  this  book  before 
planning  your  Spring  decorating.  It  is  made 
up  of  actual  large-sized  samples.  With  each 
side  wall  is  shown  a  sample  of  the  border  to 
match.  Easy  and  pleasant  to  select  your  wall 
paper  this  way. 

Send  for  this  interesting  and  valuable  book 
today.  Ask  for  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book,  No. 

1 923_IV|  Address  our  House  nearest  you. 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

CHICAGO  FORT  WORTH  KANSAS  CITV  PORTLAND  OF*E.  SAINT  PAUL 


MOTORISTS 

SEND  FOR  THIS 

FREE  REPAIR  BOOK 


Tells  how  to  make  dozens  of 
motor  and  household  repairs 
easily,  quickly  and  economically. 
Write  for  this  book  and  learn  how 

SM00TH-0N  CEMENT  No.  1 

can  save  you  many  dollars.  Sold  by  Hardware 
and  General  Stores  in  6-oz,  tins 
30c.  (by  mail,  add  6c.);  also  in 
1-lb.,  5-lb,,  and  larger  sizes. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  39-E,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


IRON  CEMENT 


Cuticura  Soap 

- The  Safety  Razor - 

Shaving  Soap 

Cuticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug.  Everywhere  26c. 


n  •  _  Letterheads. envelopes, cards, etc.  Write  needs, 

r nniing  Sainplesfree.  FRANKLIN  PRESS, 8tu22,  Milford. N.Hamp 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker.  335 
W.  30th  St..  Now  York. 
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Start  the  Flower  Garden  Early 

Part  I. 

There  is  a  heart’s  content  in  having  an 
early  flower  garden,  one  in  which  flowers 
will  begin  to  bloom  as  early  as  the  last 
of  May  or  the  very  first  of  June.  Hap¬ 
pily  the  thrill  of  producing  an  early  gar¬ 
den  does  not  depend  on  the  size  of  it  or 
the  amount  of  money  expended  upon  it, 
and  wonderful  achievements  can  be 
gained,  though  the  planter  has  but  little 
leisure  time  to  work  it  out,  and  often  un¬ 
promising  conditions  in  the  way  of  soil 
and  situation.  One  or  two  sunny  win¬ 
dows  for  early  starting,  and  a  strip  of 
ground  three  or  four  feet  wide,  running 
along  the  southern,  exposed  side  of  the 
house,  or  a  fence,  make  ideal  spots  for 
the  planting  and  transplanting. 

Indoor  starting  means  flowers  a  month 
earlier,  provided  you  start  them  by  the 
middle  of  March,  and,  what  is  of  in¬ 
finitely  more  importance,  assures  a  vast¬ 
ly  increased  return,  due  partly  to  the 
earlier  maturity  of  the  plants,  and  partly 
to  their  greater  vitality  and  power  of  re¬ 
sistance  during  the  inevitable  dry  spell. 
Buy  your  seeds  early,  and  get  the  very 
best,  if  only  a  packet  of  each  variety. 
Have  ready  a  few  shallow  wooden  boxes ; 
these  may  be  soapboxes  cut  down  to  3  in. 
in  depth,  or  small  ones  can  be  used,  say 
about  1  to  2  ft.  square,  and  3  in.  deep. 
Cover  the  bottom  of  two  or  three  of  the 
boxes  with  an  inch  of  coarse  soil,  pierce 
a  few  holes  here  and  there  for  drainage, 
then  cover  this  with  another  inch  of 
finely  sifted  rich  soil,  that  has  a  little 
sand  mixed  with  it.  Smooth  off  and  firm 
down  with  a  square  of  wood,  then  with  a 
small,  pointed  stick  (a  wooden  skewer  is 
fine  for  this)  trace  shallow  rows  and 
scatter  the  seeds  thinly  into  them,  espe¬ 
cially  the  tiny  ones  like  the  Petunia 
seeds,  and  over  these  sift  just  enough  of 
the  rich  soil  to  cover  them  well.  Then 
gently  press  down  the  whole  surface  with 
the  square  of  wood,  water  gently,  cover 
with  white  paper,  and  set  in  a  warm 
place  until  the  miracle  of  germination 
has  taken  place,  which  needs  but  a  few 
days.  You  will  discover  this  by  the  way 
the  soil  swells  and  rolls  up  over  the  rows. 
Take  off  the  paper  and  place  in  a  sunny 
window,  keep  warm  and  damp,  but  not 
wet,  until  the  plants  show  their  first  two 
character  leaves,  then  transplant. 

To  accomplish  the  first  transplanting, 
slip  a  rather  broad  knife  blade  gently 
under  the  rows  of  tender  plants,  lift  the 
wee  things  up  carefully  and  lay  on  a 
sheet  of  newspaper,  and  separate.  Trans¬ 
plant  into  similar  boxes  prepared  for  the 
seeds,  the  rows  not  more  than  2  in. 
apart,  and  the  plants  1  in.  apart.  Firm 
the  ground  around  the  slender  roots  with 
the  fingers ;  water  gently  and  stand  in 
the  shade  for  two  days;  then  give  them 
the  brightest  sun  exposure  possible,  but 
have  the  temperature  of  the  room  cool 
and  even.  The  •  sunshine  will  do  the 
growing  work,  and  the  coolness  of  tem¬ 
perature  makes  strong,  stocky  plants 
when  ready  for  the  final  transplanting 
out  of  doors. 

In  most  localities  the  advent  of  May 
brings  to  us  the  planting  and  transplant¬ 
ing  time  in  our  gardens.  Have  your  soil 
well  prepared.  Working  the  soil  is  really 
the  very  foundation  of  the  garden,  and  if 
yours  is  hard  and  compact,  you  will  have 
to  spade  it  industriously  and  thoroughly. 
Dig  it  deep;  good  tillage  opens  up  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  soil  below  the  surface, 
admitting  air  and  permitting  drainage 
for  the  surplus  surface  moisture.  Re¬ 
move  all  stones  and  weed  roots,  and 
break  up  the  soil  finely,  then  enrich  it 
well  with  some  good  fertilizing  material. 
Barnyard  manure  is  best ;  muck  and 
leaf-mold  are  often  useful  in  ameliorating 
either  a  very  hard  or  loose  ground.  Work 
whichever  is  used  in  with  the  soil  until 
the  whole  becomes  fine  and  uniform  in 
texture. 

Owing  to  the  difference  in  soil  there 
can  be  no  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  how 
much  fertilizer  should  be  used  ;  however, 
with  two  parts  of  ordinary  garden  loam 
mixed  well  with  one  part  of  barnyard 
manure,  which  should  be  at  least  one 
year  old,  and,  to  one  bushel  of  this,  one 
quart  of  bonemeal  and  a  very  little  air- 
slaked  lime,  and  you  have  a  soil  fit  for  the 
well  being  of  most  garden  plants. 

Do  not  transplant  your  tender  plants 
out  of  doors  whilfe  the  ground  is  still 
cold ;  this  would  check  their  growth,  and 
the  result  in  bloom  would  be  less  than  if 
you  waited  another  month  for  the  con¬ 
ditions  to  be  just  right.  If  possible,  have 
a  separate  spot  for  your  sweet  peas ;  they 
are  a  “cool  plant”  and  thrive  best  in  a 
cool  soil  and  a  cool  atmosphere.  Plant 
them  as  early  as  possible,  in  trenches, 
running  _north  and  south.  Have  the 
trenches  5  or  6  in.  deep  and  at  least  3  in. 
broad,  and  the  soil  well  enriched,  then 
sow  the  seeds  rather  thickly,  cover  wfith 
an  inch  of  soil  and  firm  it  down  with  the 
back  of  the  trowel.  When  the  seedlings 
appear,  thin  out  until  they  stand  2  or  3 
in.  apart,  and  when  these  are  10  to  12 
in.  high,  fill  the  trenches,  but  not  be¬ 
fore.  Brush  or  wire  them  at  the  time  of 
sowing,  and  keep  them  well  watered  dur¬ 
ing  dry  spells.  If  the  soil  has  not  been 
sufficiently  enriched,  give  it  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  liquid  manure  now  and  then. 

A  word  of  warning  for  the  well-being 
of  your  sweet  peas:  Do  not  plant  them 
year  after  year  in  the  same  place ;  if 
this  cannot  be  avoided,  remove  the  soil 
to  the  depth'  of  3  or  4  ft.  and  replace 
with  fresh  ;  do  this  every  two  years,  and 
you  will  always  have  a  satisfactory  crop 
each  year.  bosamoxd  lampsian. 
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An  Ohio  Woman’s  Garden 

Part  II. 

My  father’s  hobby  was  muskmelons, 
and  it  was  a  strange  fact  that  nowhere 
about  here  did  they  seem  to  do  so  well 
as  in  our  garden.  We  tried  them  in  a 
field  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  they  did 
no  good  at  all.  Neighbors  tried  the  same 
varieties  we  had  raised  and  had  no  suc¬ 
cess.  The  much  praised  Rocky  Ford  is 
not  adapted  to  our  soil  at  all,  although 
we  have  tried  it  time  and  again.  But  the 
Hackensacks,  Nutmeg,  and  Gem  varieties 
have  done  well  for  us  as  well  as  the  Per¬ 
fection.  They  seem  to  need  some  protec¬ 
tion  in  midsummer.  One  year  we  tried 
alternating  the  melon  hills  with  the  sweet 
potato  hill.  It  was  the  first  year  we  tried 
the  Nancy  Hall  potatoes.  Anyone  who  has 
raised  Nancy  Hall  knows  what  happened 
to  our  melons.  The  sweet  potato  vines 
ran  20  and  more  feet,  and  the  long¬ 
stemmed,  large  leaves  so  completely  hid 
the  melons  that  we  often  found  a  ripe 
one  only  after  it  had  burst.  We  lost 
more  melons  than  we  found  that  year. 
Last  year  the  question  was  still  hang¬ 
ing  fire  as  to  what  we  should  plant  be¬ 
tween  the  melon  hills  to  shade  the  vines, 
when  friends  sent  me  a  supply  of  Dahlia 
tubers.  I  read  that  they  did  best  with 
garden  cultivation,  and  planted  them  be¬ 
tween  the  melon  hills.  It  seemed  to  be 
just  the  necessary  shade,  and  in  spite  of 
the  very  dry  season  we  had  a  nice  crop 
of  melons.  I  think  the  Dahlias  shall  bo 
put  between  the  melon  hills  again.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  fertilizer 
in  the  melon  hills  helped  the  Dahlias,  and 
after  I  had  put  away  all  I  could  possibly 
accommodate  and  the  neighbors  had  taken 
some  the  Fall  plowing  turned  up  what 
looked  like  several  bushels  of  tubers.  I 
wondered  if  they  would  be  good  for  cow 
feed,  but  the  frost  took  them  before  I 
could  ask  the  Rural  advisors,  and  I  was 
inot  willing  to  try  experiments  on  the  cows. 

One  day  my  husband  came  home  with 
some  melons  which  he  had  bought  in  the 
city  because  they  looked  nice,  and  be 
thought  they  would  be  nice  to  save  the 
seed  from  and  try  in  our  own  .garden  the 
next  year.  They  were  marked  “Mexican 
Pink  Meat  Melons”  and  were  shipped 
from  somewhere  in  New  Mexico.  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  doubts  as  to  a  New  Mexican 
variety  doing  any  good  in  our  Ohio  soil 
and  climate.  But  the  melons  were  good 
and  we  planted  the  seed  the  next  Spring. 
I  did  not  get  the  satisfaction  of  saying 
“I  told  you  so,”  for  the  Pink  Meats  were 
very  good  indeed,  and  bore  as  many 
melons  as  any  variety  we  had.  We  con¬ 
tinued  to  save  the  seed  and  raise  some 
every  year  till  last  year,  when  they 
seemed  to  run  out. 

“Mother  Bee”  has  been  very  helpful 
to  me  in  her  talks  about  flowering  plants. 
I  hope  she  finally  had  success  with  her 
“Cardinal  Climber.”  I  tried  it  and  failed 
three  years,  then  had  a  mass  of  lacy 
vines  which  everyone  admired  and  which 
bore  quantities  of  lovely  blossoms  till 
frost.  But  they  certainly  are  hard  to 
start.  One  year  the  baby  upset  the  box 
of  seed  and  soil,  and  I  had  no  hope  of 
any  plants  coming  from  the  jumble  I 
turned  back  into  the  box.  Then  a  mouse 
got  into  the  box  and  mixed  it  up  worse 
than  ever.  But  the  seeds  were  not  so 
easily  discouraged  as  I,  and  little  plants 
kept  showing  up  for  six  weeks.  Some¬ 
one  else  told  of  starting  her  bulbs  under 
a  table  in  the  living  room.  I  am  having 
success  with  hyacinths  this  year  for  the 
first  time  by  following  her  advice.  The 
light  seemed  to  be  just  right  to  encourage 
them  to  send  up  nice  long  stems.  It  is 
such  little  things  which  help  us  all,  and 
those  who  have  had  experience  can  so 
help  the  rest  of  us  by  passing  on  their 
discoveries.  mrs.  e.  e.  l. 
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7  TEETH  THE 
'  RIGHT  WAY 

l  "Washes"  and  Polishes 
\  Doesn’t  Scratch 

or  Scour  ^ 


Early  Cultivation  a  Healthy  Habit 

Cultivation  is  a  keynote  of  successful 
farming.  A  field  well  cultivated  is  many 
times  more  productive  than  neglected  soil. 

And  so  it  is  with  teeth.  Cultivate  the  clean 
teeth  habit.  The  careful  mother  teaches 
her  children  to  brush  teeth  after  every 
meal.  She  knows  good  teeth  mean  good 
health  — now  and  in  years  to  come. 

Dentists  agree  that  a  gritty  dentifrice  is 
dangerous— for  grit  scours  away  the  tooth 
enamel.  Protect  young  teeth  from  grit  by 
the  regular  use  of  the  safe  dentifrice— 
Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream. 

Colgate’s  Cleans  Teeth  The  Right  Way 
Washes  and  Polishes — Doesn’t  Scratch  or  Scour 

Children  use  Colgate’s  regularly  and  willingly  because  of  its  delicious 
flavor.  Its  specially  prepared,  non-gritty  chalk  loosens  clinging  par¬ 
ticles.  Its  pure,  mild,  vegetable  oil  soap  “washes”  them  away.  It 
sells  at  the  right  price — 25  cents  for  a  large  tube. 

If  your  wisdom  teeth  could  talk  they’d  say  “ Use  Colgate’s ” 


Another  Bread  Recipe 

This  makes  an  excellent  bread,  but  will 
not  do  for  the  “hurry-up”  women  who 
wish  to  have  it  baked  before  noon. 

The  original  yeast  is  made  by  saving 
the  potato  water  from  one  cooking  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  In  the  evening  place  on  stove 
and  let  come  to  a  boil ;  then  stir  in  grad¬ 
ually  one  tablespoon  isalt,  two  table¬ 
spoons  sugar,  and  three  tablespoons  flour, 
all  heaping,  and  all  thoroughly  mixed 
together  dry.  Remove  from  fire  and  cool 
with  cold  water  to  proper  temperature 
for  adding  yeast;  then  add  one  cake  of 
either  compressed  or  dry  yeast  which  has 
been  dissolved  in  one-half  cup  lukewarm 
w.afer-  Set  this  in  a  warm  place  over 
night.  In  the  morning  stir  well ;  then 
dip  out  one  pint  of  mixture  and  place  in 
quart  fruit  jar.  I  prefer  glass  top,  held 
with  a  clamp.  Seal  and  set  in  cool  place 
(pantry  usually  does)  for  use  as  yeast 
next  time.  Sift  your  flour,  about  four 
or  five  ordinary  flour  sieves  full,  in  a 
large  pan ;  I  use  a  large  dishpan ;  add 
more  salt  and  some  shortening  if  de¬ 
sired.  Make  a  cavity  in  your  flour  and 
pour  in  remainder  of  mixture.  Stir  with 
mixing  spoon  until  stiff  enough  to  use 
hands.  Knead  thoroughly  and  place  in 
warm  place  to  rise.  This  bread  and 
yeast  will  stand  more  heat  than  most 
kinds.  When  sufficiently  light,  work 
down  and  in  another  hour  it  should  be 
ready  for  pans.  Let  rise  one  hour  and 
bake  in  moderate  over,  from  one  to  two 
hours. 

I  make  large  loaves  and  use  covered 
pan,  therefore  bake  two  hours.  If  you 
use  open  pans  and  small  loaves,  one  hour 
is  enough.  M.  0.  x> 
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Wall  Paper 
at  Factory  Prices 

Finest  quality,  large  double  rolls, 
very  latest  patterns. 

Factory  Gepreientative*,  as  we  are, 
enable  us  to  give  you  the  best  Wall 
Paper,  and  lowest  prices  obtainalle, 
thus  eliminating  many  in-between 
profits  and  giving  them  to  you. 

Sample  Book  Free.  A  large  catalogue 
of  the  latest  patterns,  showing  borders 
actual  size. 

Don’t  buy  without  seeing  this  book ;  it 
will  save  you  money.  Full  instructions 
for  measuring,  hanging,  etc.  The 
quality  of  our  Goods  and  our 
Prices  will  convince  you  that  we 
can  and  will  save  you  money  . 

A  Post  Card  brings  our 
Free  Sample  Book. 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co.  /, 

Dept.  H,  Utica,  N.  Y.  OOqi 


|  The  Farmer 
i  His  Own  Builder  = 


By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and’ handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 

—  °‘  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

S  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

“  For  sale  by  ~ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  § 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you*lt  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Neck  of  the  Bottle 


Last  year  almost  two  and  a  half 
billion  dollars’  worth  of  milk  was 
produced  in  the  United  States  by 
approximately  23,000,000  dairy 
cows.  To  milk  these  cows  by  hand 
requires  the  time  of  2,300,000  peo¬ 
ple  two  hours  a  day,  or  4,600,000 
hours  of  human  labor  each  day 
(based  on  the  supposition  that  a 
man  can  milk  ten  cows  an  hour, 
which  is  fast  hand  milking).  At 
the  extremely  low  rate  of  10  cents 
an  hour  it  costs  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  $460,000  a  day— just 
for  milking. 

Just  think  of  a  two  billion  dol¬ 
lar  industry,  the  largest  and  most 
profitable  branch  of  agriculture, 
operating  on  such  a  slow  and 
costly  basis.  No  other  industry 
or  branch  of  farming  at  all  com¬ 
parable  is  so  handicapped.  Hand 
milking  is  the  limiting  factor  in 
dairy  farming;  it  is  “the  neck  of 
the  bottle” — because  when  milk¬ 
ing  can  be  done  faster  there  is 
more  time  for  other  farm  work. 

Of  course  cows  are  not  milked 
for  the  love  of  it;  on  the  contrary, 
dairymen  have  wanted  and  waited 
for  a  better  way  of  milking  for 


many  years.  “The  Better  Way  of 
Milking”  has  arrived,  and  it  is  the 
De  Laval  Milker.  There  are  now 
over  10,000  De  Laval  Milkers  in 
use  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
giving  unqualified  satisfaction  and 
proving  every  day  that  they  can 
milk  at  least  twice  as  many  cows 
with  the  same  amount  of  help — 
thus  cutting  the  cost  of  milking 
squarely  in  two,  or  enabling  twice 
as  many  cows  to  be  milked  with 
the  same  help. 

But  even  if  the  De  Laval  Milker 
didn’t  save  a  minute  of  time,  its 
use  would  still  pay  because  its 
uniform,  gentle  and  stimulating 
action  causes  the  cows  to  produce 
more  milk  than  can  be  obtained  by 
any  other  method  of  milking;  and 
it  produces  cleaner  milk. 

The  De  Laval  has  proved  con¬ 
clusively  that  it  cuts  the  cost  of 
milking,  produces  more  milk  from 
the  same  cows,  and  produces 
cleaner  milk.  It  pays  for  itself 
in  a  year's  time  and  is  sold  on 
such  easy  terms  that  you  can  use 
it  while  it  is  doing  so.  Why  wait 
any  longer?  See  your  De  Laval 
agent  or  write  us  for  complete  in¬ 
formation. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feed  for  Cow  and  Heifer 

I  wish  a  good  ration  for  a  cow,  fresh¬ 
ened  about  three  weeks  ago,  now  nursing 
calf.  At  present  I  am  feeding  siv  quarts 
of  the  following  mixture,  three  quarts  at 
night,  three  quarts  in  the  morning,  with 
all  the  good  hay  she  will  eat.  Mixture 
is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings,  cornmeal,  gluten,  cottonseed  meal 
and  ground  oats.  The  cow  is  Jersey  and 
Holstein  mixed.  How  should  I  feed  a 
Holstein  heifer  about  1  x/±  years  old,  due 
to  freshen  in  October,  1923,  receiving  at 
present  only  hay,  but  having  been  fed 
boiled  oatmeal  and  skim-milk  up  to  one 
year  of  age  ?  h.  w.  c.  w. 

Connecticut. 

The  grain  ration  that  you  are  feeding 
your  dairy  cow  is  not  combined  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner  to  insure  palat- 
ability  and  maximum  production.  Your 
system  of  feeding  is  all  right,  provided 
you  are  allowing  the  cow  a  good  deal  of 
hay  and  perhaps  some  'beet  pulp  or  man¬ 
gel  beets  for  succulence.  It  is  proposed 
that  you  use  the  following  proportions : 
Bran,  10  lbs. ;  standard  middlings,  10 
lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  15  lbs. ;  oats,  20  lbs. ; 
gluten  meal,  12*4  lbs.;  cottonseed  meal, 
12*4  lbs. ;  corn  or  hominy  meal,  20  lbs. 
If  it  is  desired  to  mix  up  500  or  1,000 
lbs.  at  a  batch  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
calculation. 

For  the  heifer  that  is  1  Yi  years  old 
try  the  combination  of  three  parts  of 
oats,  three  of  middlings,  three  of  bran, 
two  of  cornmeal- and  one  of  linseed  meal. 
If  she  has  been  well  fed  on  oatmeal  and 
skim-milk  she  ought  to  have  a  well  de¬ 
veloped  frame,  and  this  ration,  accom¬ 
panied  by  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  will  en¬ 
able  her  to  grow  and  mature  in  good 
shape. 

Nothing  i§  gained  by  breeding  heifers 
at  too  early  an  age,  for  it  dwarfs  their 
development  and  limits  their  ability  to 
produce  milk  with  the  greatest  efficiency. 
It  would  'be  well  to  allow  this  heifer  a 
rather  extended  dry  period  at  the  end  of 
her  first  lactation  period  to  facilitate 
growth  and  enable  her  to  gain  the  size 
that  she  may  lack  as  the  result  of  early 
breeding. 


Feeding  Two  Calves 

Having  recently  purchased  two  Ayr¬ 
shire  calves,  I  would  like  a  feeding  ra¬ 
tion.  I  have  the  following  feeds :  Ground 
oats  and  corn,  bran,  oilmeal,  middlings, 
clover  and  Timothy  hay  mixed. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  J.  J.  A.  w. 

Ayrshire  calves,  or  calves  of  any  other 
breed,  will  not  make  as  much  growth 
when  fed  Timothy  hay  as  would  follow 
the  use  of  clover  or  Alfalfa  or  even  mixed 
hay.  Young  animals  require  leafy  rough- 
age  and  respond  generously  to  the  use  of 
such  material.  A  ration  consisting  of  4 
lbs.  of  ground  oats,  2  lbs.  of  coarse  bran. 
2  lbs.  of  middlings,  1  lb.  of  corn,  and  1 
lb.  of  oilmeal  will  give  you  good  results. 
Use  the  clover  hay  for  your  growing 
calves.  Feed  the  calves  enough  of  this 
grain  to  keep  their  coats  in  good  shiny 
texture  and  their  frames  covered  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  flesh.  Do  not  force 
feed  them  or  get  them  fat,  and  allow  them 
plenty  of  skim-milk  if  they  are  under  10 
months  of  age. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  d 

De  Laval 

r  and  Cream  Separator 


West  Bead  Automatic  Stanchions.^ 
equipped  with  our  wonderful  locking-re¬ 
leasing  lever  save  you  time  and  labor — and 
insure  safety  in  locking  up  or  releasing  the  cows, 
yet  you  pay  no  more  for  West  Bend  equipment 
than  for  ordinary  stanchions  that  must  be  opened  and 
...  .  closed  singly  by  hand.  The  West  Bend  lever  controls  from 

z  to  50  West  Bend  Automatic  Swinging  Stanchions.  The  entire  row  of  cows  can  be  locked  up  or  released 
Instantly  by  one  throw  of  the  lever.  Cow  stops  are  operated  at  tame  time,  and  when  set  guide  cow  into 
the  stanchion.  Every  user  says  it’s  the  greatest  idea  ever  brought  out  in  modern  barn  equipment.  YoCk 
certainly  want  it  in  your  barn.  Write  today  for  catalog  showing  complete  line  of  West  Bend  Barn  Equipment. 
Write  TODAY,  West  Bend  Equipment  Co.,  West  Bend,  Wis.  Syracuse,  N.  1.  Write  nearest  office.  Dept.  B  a 


March  10,  1923 
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UNADILLA 

SILOS 


THE  gambrel  roof  of 
Unadilla  Silos  insures  a 
full  silo  when  silage  settles. 

The  filling  door  is  at  the 
top  which  permits  the  full 
use  of  the  extra  space  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gambrel  roof. 

Silage  settles  from  15  to 
20  per  cent.  You  pay  for  a 
certain  capacity  silo.  Y ou  get 
it  with  a  Unadilla  Silo  and 
a  Unadilla  Gambrel  Roof. 

Write  for  big  new 
Unadilla  Catalogue  and 
learn  bow  early  orders 
earn  extra  discounts. 

Unadilla  Silo  Company 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  you  buy  a  silo,  send 
for  literature  and  prices  on 
Crasco,  steel  rodded  Silos. 

They  are  the  result  of  many  years 
of  silo  building.  Made  of  strong, 
selected  tongue  and  grooved 
stock. 

Crainebail  hinged  refrigerator  doors 
insure  tight  closing  and  easy  open¬ 
ing.  Crain*  door  front  ladder  built  for 
convenience. 

Made  by  builder* 
of  famous  Creine 
Triple  Well  Silo, 
for  those  who  want 
a  single  wall  silo  at 
lower  cost. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 
Box  160 

Norwich,  New  York 


J 


mrnwm  STE  EL  RODDED 

s 


And  Save  Money 

Dirigo  and  Standard  Silos  still 
lead  in  high  quality  lumber  and 
exclusive  features.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction. 

12x30  AS  LOW  AS  $264.35 

Liberal  discount  for  early  order.  Send 
for  description  and  prices  of  all  sizes. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN.  ME. _ 


STAY 


.Built  in  every  detail  for 
long  life  and  tight-fitting 
stability.  Heavy,  sound 
staves,  creosoted ;  over¬ 
sized  threads  on  heavy 
steel  hoops.  Close-fitting, 
safe-like  doors.  Handsome 
red-cedar  roof.  Write  for 
booklet  and  special  proposi¬ 
tion  for  early  buyers. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.[C0. 

338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


green  Cfioc 

MOUNTAIN  alWj 


7  Big  Special  Features 


First — All  Gears  running  in  oil.  Fourth — Adjustablemainshaftbearing. 

Second — Easy  to  change  length  of  cut.  Fifth — Steel  Boiler  Plate  Fly  wheel  ar- 
Third — All  steel  frame  construction.  ranged  for  two  or  three  knives. 

Sixth — Low  power  requirements. 
Seventh — Absolutely  self-feeding  due 
to  automatic  feeding  device. 

Needs  No  Man  at  Feed  Table 

Gehl  cutters  are  furnished  in  both  fly  wheel 
and  cylinder  types — either  will  reduce  cost  of 
silo  filling  and  make  more  profit  for  you. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  catalog. 

GEHL  BRCS.  MFG.  CO. 

432  So.  Water  St.,  West  Bend,  Wis.  15E 
Globe  Silo  Co.,  Agents,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


GEHL 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


All  Cears 
' Running  in  Oil 


Feed  with  Poor  Hay 

Will  you  give  me  a  feed  ration  for  a 
herd  of  18  Jerseys  and  Guernseys?  I 
have  been  used  to  working  on  dairy 
farms  that  had  good  hay  and  roughage, 
but  here  they  have  nothing  but  mixed 
hay.  I  have  silage  and  a  few  hundred 
bundles  of  cornstalks.  I  feed  silage 
morning  and  night,  with  grain,  and  salt 
them  twice  daily.  J.  v.  a. 

New  York. 

You  surely  are  handicapped  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  care  for  a  dairy  herd  where 
the  owner  fails  to  appreciate  the  im¬ 
portance  and  necessity  of  using  a  legume 
roughage,  such  as  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay. 
Timothy  and  Red-top  may  serve  well  in 
feeding'  horses,  but  for  dairy  cows  they 
are  about  as  valuable  as  corn  fodder.  If 
fed.  I  should  prefer  nicely  cured  corn 
fodder  to  Timothy  hay  for  feeding  cows 
in  milk.  With  silage  and  a  grade  of  liay 
now  employed  a  mixture  consisting  of 
300  lbs.  of  hominy,  200  lbs.  bran.  200  lbs. 
linseed  meal.  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 
100  lbs.  gluten  meal  and  100  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings  is  proposed.  If  you 
cannot  secure  buckwheat  middlings,  use 
brewers’  grains,  and  make  sure  that  the 
cottonseed  meal  carries  at  least  40  per 
cent  of  protein.  Cornmeal  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  hominy  meal,  and  if  you  have 
oats,  then  split  up  the  hominy  item  into 
equal  parts  of  corn  and  oats.  This  will 
give  you  a  20  per  cent  protein  feed,  pro¬ 
vided  you  use  ingredients  of  high  quality 
and  known  analysis.  Any  attempt  to 
combine  ingredients  inferior  in  taste, 
quality  or  analysis  would  give  you  the 
same  results  that  would  follow  the  use  of 
a  low-grade  mixed  feed  that  is  loaded 
with  oat  feed  and  barley  refuse. 


Natco  Silos  save 
in  extra  butter  fat, 
more  milk,  more 
beef  or  mutton. 
They  save  in  up¬ 
keep-no  painting 
or  repairs-no 
hoops  to  tighten 
-air  tight-resist  * 
frost  and  damp¬ 
ness.  Easily  and 
quickly  erected. 

Write  for  the  new  Natco 
on  the  Farm  Book,  and 
ask  for  prices,  terms  and 
guarantee. 


-NATCO 


DOUBLE 

SHEI.I. 


HATIONAL-HRE- PRGOl-ING  ■  COMPANY 

1139  Fulton  Building  ::  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


A  PERMANENT  SILO  8 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes  it 
absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  always 
fresh  and  sweet— it  can’t  spoil  in  an  Econ¬ 
omy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make  the'Silo 
perfectly  air-tight.  Hoops  form  easy  ladder 
Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow  Pine  or  Oregon 
Fir.  Headquarters  for  all  sizes  of  water 
tanks.  Our  motto  is  quality  through  and 
through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  Md., 
and  Koanoke.  Va.  Write  for  catalog, 
ECONOM  f  £110  S  MFG.  CO  .  Oept.  F.  Frederick,  Md. 


andWATER 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Bull  and  Horses 

Would  you  tell  me  what  grain  ration 
to  feed  a  l1^ -year-old  bull?  I  ha\;e  corn 
silage,  good  hay  and  can  get  all  kinds  of 
feed,  also  oats.  I  would  also  like  to 
know  a  good  ration  for  horses  that  do 
not  work  regularly.  I  have  corn  on  the 
cob.  IIow  much  grain  would  you  advise 
feeding  to  calves  from  seven  to  eight 
months  old?  I  will  run  out  of  silage  in 
about  a  month,  but  will  have  dry  corn 
fodder  then.  c.  B. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  useful  ration  for  a  growing  bull 
would  be  50  lbs.  oats,  20  lbs.  bran,  20 
lbs.  cornmeal  and  10  lbs.  linseed  meal, 
feeding  a  sufficient  amount  to  enable  the 
bull  to  grow  and  gain  steadily.  Very 
little  is  gained  by  the  use  of  silage  for 
animals  of  this  age  or  for  bulls  in  gen¬ 
eral  ;  but  everything  is  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  some  legume  hay,  such  as  Alfalfa, 
clover,  Soy  bean  or  cow  pea.  If  skim- 
milk  is  available  its  use  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages,  for  it  carries  an  abundance  of 
mineral  matter  and  animal  protein  that 
is  so  essential  in  developing  animals. 

For  your  work  horses  that  are  irregu¬ 
larly  employed  it  is  proposed  that  they 
be  fed  during  the  middle  of  the  day  on 
ear  corn  and  that  morning  and  evening 
meals  be  a  mixture  of  live  parts  of  bran 
and  three  of  oats.  I  should  feed  as  many 
pounds  of  ear  corn  during  the  middle  of 
the  day  as  was  fed  of  the  oats  and  bran 
mixture  both  morning  and  evening. 
Horses  weighing  1,200  lbs.  would  winter 
in  good  condition  if  fed  7  lbs.  of  ear  corn 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  4  lbs.  of 
oafs  and  bran  in  the  morning  and  4  lbs. 
of  the  mixture  in  the  evening.  The  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  feed  should  remain  con¬ 
stant  in  amount,  and  the  corn  should  be 
increased  or  decreased  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  work  that  the  horse  is 
performing.  On  idle  days  following 
heavy  working  days  the  grain  ration 
might  be  very  materially  reduced,  and 
thus  avoid  any  possibility  of  inviting  so- 
called  Monday  morning  disease. 

Calves  from  seven  to  eight  months  old 
will  eat  from  3  to  4  lbs.  of  grain  per 
day.  A  useful  mixture  would  result 
front  combining  five  parts  of  oats,  three 
parts  of  bran,  two  parts  of  middlings, 
one  part  of  corn  and  one  part  of  linseed 
meal.  Youngsters  of  this,  age  will  pick 
away  at  leafy  roughage  and  chew  stemmy 
Alfalfa  with  relish.  When  your  silage 
is  exhausted  use  moistened  beet  pulp. 
Perhaps  the  best  results  would  follow 
even  now  if  you  Were  to  feed  silage  once 
a  day  until  the  silage  is  exhausted. 

So  far  as  growing  calves  are  concerned 
nothing  is  gained  by  maintaining  them 
in  high  flesh.  They  should  grow  along 
steadily,  leaving  the  matter  of  force  feed¬ 
ing  until  after  they  are  a  year  old  or  a 
year  and  a  half  of  age,  safely  settled, 
and  thus  have  their  maximum  grain  ra¬ 
tion  while  with  calf. 


Beef  Production  in  the  East 

What  breed  is  best  for  baby  beef?  Are 
Ilerefords  and  Angus  good,  or  what 
would  you  suggest?  What  is  best  to 
feed  them?  I  am  able  to  raise  plenty 
of  corn,  clover  hay  and  silage.  How  old 
should  they  be  to  kill,  and  how  much 
should  they  weigh  ?  L.  K.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

The  growing  interest  in  beef  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  East  has  prompted  many 
similar  inquiries.  There  is  less  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  the  raising  of  beef  cattle  than 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  dairy  herd,  and 
although  the  former  are  less  efficient  in 
utilizing  grains  and  roughages,  they 
simplify  farm  practices  and  make  the 
farmer  at  least  feel  that  he  is  more  in¬ 
dependent.  If  you  have  good  pastures 
and  farm  land  that  will  grow  corn,  clover 
and  silage  you  have  the  foundation  at 
least  for  raising  beef  cattle.  You  must 
remember,  however,  that  the  market  for 
finished  steers  in  Eastern  territory  is 
somewhat  restricted,  for  there  are  rela¬ 
tively  few  buyers  and  few  abattoirs 
available.  The  average  live  stock  buyer 
is  a  cow  dealer  and  inclined  to  pay  quite 
as  much  for  fat  dairy  cows  as  he  would 
for  finished  beef  steers.  Especially  is  this 
true  where  a  comparatively  few  beef  cat¬ 
tle  are  produced  in  any  one  territory. 

Concerning  the  matter  of  breed  this  is 
a  debatable  question.  Advocates  of 
Ilerefords,  Angus  and  Shorthorns  can  be 
found  in  every  district  where  beef  pro¬ 
duction  obtains.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Shorthorn  breed  has  the  more 
general  distribution;  that  Herefords  are 
largely  produced  under  range  or  Western 
conditions,  and  that  more  Aberdeen- 
An'gus  are  found  in  the  Corn  Belt  than 
elsewhere.  Recently  there  has  been  a 
growing  interest  in  Hereford  cattle  in 
the  Eastern  district.  Particularly  in 
Maine  and  Connecticut  have  the  breeders 
been  interested  and  urged  to  establish 
producing  herds  of  white  faces.  They 
are  splendid  grazers  good  feeders  and  do 
efficiently  utilize  grain  and  roughages. 

When  it  comes  to  the  finished  product 
the  carcass  of  the  Angus  evidences  more 
quality  and  invariably  dresses  a  higher 
percentage  of  edible  meat.  However, 
from  this  angle  alone  the  advantage  is 
not  sufficient  to  emphasize  under  the 
market  conditions  prevailing  in  your 


territory.  It  is  claimed  that  Shorthorns 
and  Herefords  are  more  docile  than  the 
Angus  and  that  they  can  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  stable  and  pasture  conditions 
with  greater  ease  and  less  handling. 
After  all,  it  is  a  question  of  individual 
choice  and  selection,  for  admittedly 
there  are  good  and  inferior  representa¬ 
tives  in  all  of  the  beef  breeds,  and  usu¬ 
ally  one  succeeds  best  with  the  particular 
breed  that  he  holds  in  highest  regard. 

Concerning  management,  it  is  prudent 
to  have  the  beef  cows  freshen  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  allow  the  calves  to  run  with  the 
dams  during  the  pasture  season,  and 
after  they  are  old  enough  to  eat  grain 
keep  them  on  full  feed  until  they  are 
ready  for  market.  This  means  that  they 
will  be  ready  for  market  when  weighing 
between  1.000  and  1,200  lbs.,  and  this 
weight  is  frequently  obtained  within  the 
calendar  year.  The  system  of  growing  the 
calves  on  pasture  and  forage,  roughing 
them  through  the  Winter,  and  finishing 
them  as  two-year-olds  or  older,  has  failed 
to  yield  as  profitable  or  uniformly  as 
satisfactory  results  as  the  production  of 
baby  beef.  Young  animals  utilize  feed 
more  efficiently  than  older  animals,  and 
the  sooner  one  can  finish  them  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  the  better.  This  means  that 
the  cows  must  be  wintered  on  silage  and 
legume  hay,  with  the  possible  addition 
of  some  corn  and  perhaps  cottonseed 
meal.  The  raising  of  beef  cattle  simpli¬ 
fies  the  labor  problem,  enables  one  to 
maintain  the  fertility  of  the  land  and 
establishes  a  cash  crop  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  you  mention,  which  would 
give  you  a.  new  dollar  for  an  old  one. 

The  more  one  looks  into  the  question 
of  beef  production  the  more  he  is  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  bulk  of  our  beef  must  always 
emanate  from  the  Corn  Belt,  and  while 
we  may  find  here  and  there  a  herd  of 
beef  cattle  in  Eastern  territory  that  is 
profitable,  the  chances  are  less  favorable. 
This  statement  is  made  in  the  face  of  the 
facts  that  land  is  cheaper  in  Eastern 
territory  and  mindful  of  the  conditions 
that  enable  one  to  grow7  grain,  legume 
hay  and  silage  successfully.  However, 
we  have  always  advocated  the  general 
extension  of  beef  production,  especially 
in  Eastern  territory  where  the  conditions 
you  name  prevail. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Western 
farmer  is  eager  to  increase  his  dairy 
activities,  and  the  Eastern  farmer  is 
glancing  over  the  horizon  of  beef  pro¬ 
duction.  This  situation  must  eventually 
culminate  in  the  adoption  of  that  kind 
of  diversified  agriculture  and  live  stock- 
raising  that  one  finds  in  England  and 
other  countries  where  stockmen  are  born 
and  destined  to  be  successful. 

The  several  breed  associations  have 
field  men  whose  business  it.  is  to  extend 
the  industry,  and  you  would  obtain  spe¬ 
cific  and  general  information  about  the 
several  breeds  by  communicating  with 
the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago;  the 
Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  'Chicago,  or  the 
Hereford  Society  of  America,  Kansas 
City,  YIo. 


The  American  Bible  Society  has  placed 
an  order  with  a  New  York  publishing  firm 
for  a  million  and  a  half  volumes  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  portions,  consisting  of  the  gospels 
of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  the 
book  of  Acts  and  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
to  be  printed  in  English  and  Spanish.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  single  order  for 
Scriptures  ever  placed  by  any  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  The  volumes 
will  be  of  uniform  size,  consisting  of  fi  I 
pages,  and  will  be  sold  for  1c  each.  Eight 
hundred  thousand  advance  orders  for  them 
have  been  received,  it  was  said. 


,  DOG 

BOOKrtUBC 

Send  today  for  my  32  page 
book  telling  of  every  known  disease 
of  dogs  and  how  to  cure  them. 

How  to  keep  your  dog  well— how  to 
take  care  of  him  when  sick. 

Yours  for  the  asking.  A  post  card 
gets  it.  Write  today.  Dept..  4303 
H.  CLAY  GLOVER.  V.  S. 

129  West  24th  St.  New  York 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO..  Inc. 

Proprietors  Glover'w  Imperial  Mange  Medicine 


GOATS 


MILK 


DOES,  bred  to  freshen  in  May,  $70 ; 

Toggenburg  Bucks.  #50. 

S.  J.  SHARPIES  R.  0.  5  Nirrisfawn,  P». 


RABBITS 


DELAWARE  VALLEY  RABBITRIES 

Only  a  few  choice  bred  New  Zealand  Does  left, 
cheap.  A  few  Clas*  A.  Registered.  too. 

T.  S.  MOORE  .  Stockton,  N.  J, 


j  JERSEYS 

“Quality”  Jerseys 

ACCREDITED 

If  you  are  looking 
for  good  stock  at 
square  prices,  ask 
us  for  our  sale  list. 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS 

(R.  E.  MOSHER) 

Aurora  -  -  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Jersey  Bulls.  Heifers  and  Calve*. 
Sophie  Tormentor  Breeding.  The  kind  that  get 
large  and  great  producers. 

0.  J.  KENEPP  -  -  •  McVeytown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE-JERSEY  BULL,  4  Mos.  Old 

Dam,  Saclas  lo.  Sire,  grandson  Spennfleld  Owl  2d.  The 
best  of  breeding.  Write  for  price  and  pedigree. 

John  Sat  ter  R.  I>.  1  ffar«aw,  Sew  York 

FOUR  Registered  JKRSU  Y  FEM  ALES 
For  Sale.  Price  reasonable.  Time  payments  allowed. 

HENRI  E.  RAGOT  -  Milfonl,  Pike  Cn..  Pa. 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  R.  O.  F.  COWS 

Herd  established  30  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kinnelon  Farms,  Butler,  N.  J . 

HEREFORDS 

Reg.  HEREFORDS fivbheifkrs 

Dale  and  Fairfax  Breeding.  Federal  Accredited.  Raised 
in  the  East.  Price*  right.  FLEETWOOD  FANM.HilUdale,  N.  Y. 

|  SWINE  ] 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

The  Grand  Champion  boar  at  this  year’s  Interna¬ 
tional  at  Chicago  was  bred  by  us,  as  were  both  bis 
sire  and  dam.  We  have  fifty  young  sows  sired  by 
full  brothers  of  this  boar,  bred  for  spring  Utters, 
for  sale.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDISG, 
Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  V. 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Extra  good  bred  sow*  and  gilt*,  fall  pigs  and  ser¬ 
vice  boars.  Good  Show  Record. 

RICHARD  E.  WA18  -  Lebanon,  N.  J . 

RFRKCHIIMiC  Attractive  prices  on  proven  sows  for 
DLnnaninLa  spring  farrow  and  extra  nice  fall  pigs. 

PATMOOK  FARMS.  Hartfield.  New  York 

Qarlsokira*  Best  Ever  for  breeding,  size,  stamina  and 
Dei  Kofi li  05  conformation.  JMO.  0.  BREAM, Gettysburg, Pa. 

O.  I.  C.'s  Orders  booked  now  for  Spring  Pigs.  April  Ship¬ 
ment.  For  prices,  etc.,  write  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  R.  V. 

DUROC- JERSEY S  FROM  WAVERTREE  HALL 

Twenty-five  years  successful  breeders  for  size,  type, 
health  and  early  maturity.  Durocs  combining  utility 
and  show  points.  For  sale,  choice  gilts  and  young  boars, 
four  month*  old,  $20  tip,  including  registration  papers 
and  crates.  M.  CHURCHILLL  NEWCOMB.  Graeiiwugd,  Virgin!*. 

Great  Orion-Sensation  Strain 

1  1  O  ^  per  pair.  8  weeks  old.  30 

lbs.  each.  Sent!  for  pedigree. 

J.  S.  MORSE  Lcvanna,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

d  ’ll  IDOPQ  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
-  w  *% O  jng,  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattlugton  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 

D  U  R  O  C  S— Fall  Pigs,  Boars  and  Bred  Sows. 
ELMWOOD  fc’AKMS.  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford,  N.  Y. 

DUROC-JERSEY  Q-ILTS 

Extra  good  color,  size,  and  out  of  large  litters.  Bred 
for  May  farrowing.  Priced  right.  Guaranteed  to 
please.  Registered.  H,R.  Brate,  Lai. cutout,  N.Y. 
.A  few  weaned  pigs,  both  sex,  812.50 each.  Registered. 

2  Fall  Ouroc  Jersey  Boar  Pigs  plice.faoandial: 

R.  W.  JONES,  Jr.  .  Monroe,  N,  Y. 

Pif  TD /")/"' C  Service  Boars  and  open  Gilts. 

UUIK  LVL-O  ODITHIA  FARM  Stanley.  New  York 

Registered  O.  I.C.  and  CHESTF.lt  Will  I  F.  PIGS. 

B  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  WaYVIIA.K,  Nkw  York 

Deg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas.  The  hog  that  is  mak- 
•  *  ing  good  everywhere.  Hardy,  prolific.  Write  for 
prices  spring  pigs.  “BROOKSIDE,”  Middletown,  Virginia 

Tamworlhs  of  Quality  ,51!“ 

raise  lard  instead  of  bacon  ?  SHELMIOINE  K  SONS.lorraine,  N.». 

Titnp  Cu/ino  Pure  bred  Tamworth,  August  gilts 
Ddbull  IjpC  OrflllB  ami  boats.  Also  January  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  Arthur  Elaget,  Sltaron  Springs,  H.Y. 

II  It  MDOUIDTC  Ilred  Sows  and  Gilts,  Young  Set 
ilDlYlr  JilitlLd  vice  Boars  and  young  Pigs  of 
■  inifi*  ■■■■*■» v  1)0(h  8(,xes  Everything  Pur« 

Di  ed.  Prices  Right.  J.  M.  FARNSWORTH,  Cuba,  .YV.  Slirlault 

Eureka  Stock  Farm 

For  Sale— Registered  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks.  to  10  mos.  old.  Both  sex.  Bred  for  growth 
and  quality.  Write  your  wants. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa 

HORSES 

PERCHERON  MARES 

Two  excellent  registered  mares.  3  and  4 
t  ears  old.  Well  matched,  possessing  at¬ 
tractive  utility  for  combined  breeding  and 
work  purposes.  S200.00  each.  Beauties. 
Gentle  and  sound. 

Call  or  address.  Manager, 

MACBRAE  FARM  -  Flemington,  N.  J. 

IZlI  BELGIAN  HORSES 

10  Choice  Young  Ptallions;  20  Mares,  two  to 
ten  years  old,  including  my  show  stock, 
Priced,  and  terms  to  sell. 

DENNISON’S  FARMS,  159  Pearl  St,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Wanted  A  Team  of  Strong  Work  Horses 

5  to  K  years  old.  e.  W  .  S0J  ltllh  M.,  teller*  feint,  L.  ALT. 


A  YOUNG "GUERNSEY  BULL 

offsplendid  type  and  best  of  breeding,  ready  for 
service.  Sired  by  Imp.  Blanchette’s  Honour  57006 
from  an  imported  A.  R.  dam  that  we  will  sell  at  a 
bargain  price.  All  our  herd  are  Island  bred  and  rep 
resent  Guernseys  leading  families  Invigorate  your 
herd  with  Island  blood.  DERRYDALE  FARM,  Goshen  N  Y 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rcii 
sonahle  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  It, 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  OAHrr  FARMS,  f*  S.  I u  ft.,  ruts.,  r.. 


TAr.BELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  It.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.! 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  Yn.k 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Kose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  It. 
dams,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  10909. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHAR0  n  Del'OREsr.  Amsterdam. n  r. 


AYRSHIRES 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

Fifty  (50)  Head  Pure  Bred  Ayrshires 

Offering  includes:  Cows,  bred  heifers,  year¬ 
ling  heifers,  heifer  calves  and  herd  bulls. 
Fully  accredited  herd.  Certificate  No.  20601. 
The  animals  are  priced  to  sell,  and  the  stock 
will  please  you.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
breeders  or  prospective  breeders  of  Ayrshires. 
CRESTMONT  FARM.  Sunbury.  Pa. 

Dan  I  lira  (lira  Doll  from  accredited  herd  No.  31800.  Born, 
lt»5*  ®  J>  Snilo  DUI I  May,  1921.  Splendid  shape,  size  and 
color.  Extended  pedigree  on  application.  Also  a  few 

she  atock.  PER  II V  WARREN.  Peru,  Vermont 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  EggSTifeS 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washmotonville.  N  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Aberdeen  Angus 


The  beef  b  r  e  o  d.  .Stock  fox-  sale. 

ARDSON  FARM  Armonk,  N.Y 


|  DOGS  and  FERRETS  7T~\ 


Jumbo  SI.  Bernard  Puppies 

also  Great  Dane  puppies,  extra  fine  silky  hair,  WhiteFrcnch 
Poodles  puppies,  males  $12,  females  48,  nicely  marked.  Toy 
Pox  Terrier  puppies,  little  beauties,  males  $10,  females  $(i. 
Toy  Black  anil  Tan  puppies,  males  $12.  females  $8.  Scotch 
Coilic  puppies,  males  $10,  females  $0.  Brindlo  and  White 
Bull  Terriers  puppies,  males  $12  females,  $0.  Pedigreed 
German  Shepherd  Police  puppies  (registered  stock),  males 
$45,  females  $40.  We  buy,  sell  and  exchange  all  kinds  of 
dogs  anil  pets.  Safe  shipment  guaranteed. 


NEWTOWN  KENNEL,  Office,  1517  MascherSt.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


For  Sale  Thorobred  Irish  Setter  Pups 

sixmos,  old;  field  stock  :  perfectly  healthy.  .Some¬ 
thing  extra  good  in  rabbit  hounds  always  on  hand. 

Z.  E.  COMSTOCK  Fabius,  New  York 


COLLIES 


Beautiful  female  puppies— sable  and  tricolor. 

JOHN  J>.  SMITH  .  Walton,  New  York, 


Coilic  Puppies,  well  marked,  sable  and  white.  Eligible 
to  registration.  Earl  Harding,  Albion,  New  Vork 


Guaranteed  Fox  Hound 


Seven  years  old,  $IS5. 

DON  A.  B0ARDMAN  Rome.  N.  V. 


FOXHOUNDS.  Walker  Strain.  FIELD  FOXHOUNII  KENNELS.  Samm.  Cl. 


Extiafine,  large  Blue  Tick  Mule  Fox  Humid,  2‘5  yrs. 
old ;  trained.  t2.>.  MIAS.  TOTII,  Henderson,  fllar»i,i,n1 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  pox  Ten  iers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Ilrim  Cliy.  |*H. 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups 

F.  A.  SWEET  -  Smyrna,  New  Vork 


Re  wintered  Airedale**.  Hunters  by  Inheritance;  brains 
and  type  from  i  rite  I  i  Kent  breeding.  Tlie  rich  man's 
clog  at  farmer’s  prices.  IAKENWILD  KENNELS.  Princelou.  Mam* 

j  sheep  7. 


For  Sale-Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams 

For  Sale  or  Exchange  Ss'!Sfni™' 

J.  C.  DREW.  R.  1>.  No.  1,  Warwick,  N.  V. 

Ten  Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Ewes,  «)  - 
to  Iamb  April  let, $200.  STEVENS  BKOS  ,  Wilson,  N  Y. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  das 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise- 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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FREE  BARN 
PLANS-  . 


How  many  stalls 
do  you  need? 


_  59 

,»»•”  Hunt, 
Helm, 
Ferris  &  Co. 
Harvard,  Illinois 


Fill  out  coupon  and 
mail  today! 


lhave . cows . horses, 

.»»***  . . young  stock.  Please  send  me 

,*»***  free  floor  plans  and  other  suggestions.  I 

am  considering  f  building  la  barn  next . 

LremodelineJ 


Name 


Address . 


★  COMPLETE  BARN  OUTFITTERS  Ac 


SUCCESSFUL  dairymen  know  that  proper 
equipment  enables  them  to  get  the  most 
out  of  their  herds  in  the  way  of  production 
and  profits.  STAR  Equipment  will  make  any 
herd  more  profitable  regardless  of  size.  If 
you  are  keeping  a  herd  for  profit — investi¬ 
gate  the  STAR  line.  You  will  find  it  includes 
everything  that  can  be  used  in  a  barn  to 
lessen  costs  and  increase  profits. 

Consult  your  S  'TAR  Dealer 


You  ’ll  find  it  i  n  the 

STAR  Line 

Stalls,  Stanch¬ 
ions,  and  Pens, 
Litter  Carriers, 
“Harvester”  Hay 
Tools,  Water 
Bowls,  Feed 
Trucks,  Garage 
Equipment,  Door 
H  angers,  Steel 
Fence  Posts  and 
Farm  Specialties. 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 

Harvard,  Illinois 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— ALBANY,  N.Y.-LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Equipment 


If  Cows  Are  Worth  Keeping 

They’re  Worth  Keeping  Right — 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  F 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


ANY  injured  or  unhealthy  condition  of  the  udder 
or  teats  is  such  a  positive  check  on  the  milk 
flow,  that  it  pays  well  to  watch  them  carefully. 

Bag  Balm,  the  great  healing  ointment,  is  the 
reliance  of  thousands  of  dairies  for  keeping  these 
tender  tissues  healthy  and  normal.  Bag  Balm 
quickly  heals  cuts,  scratches,  bruises,  sores,  in¬ 
flammation,  hardened  tissues,  Caked  Bag.  Val¬ 
uable  for  treating  Bunches  and  Cow  Pox. 

Bag  Balin  costs  very  little  to  nse.  Big  10-ounco 
package  is  only  60c.  Sold  by  general  stores,  feed 
dealers  and  druggists.  If  your  dealer  is  not  sup¬ 
plied  we  will  send  postpaid.  Write  for  freei 
booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles.” 


To  those  who  have  not  yet  tried  Bag 
Balm,  w  e  will  mail  a  liberal  trial  package 
FREE — if  you  give  dealer's  name  and. 
clip  this  ad. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Ewes 

Would  you  tell  me  the  best  grain  (with 
fine  hay)  to  feed  sheep  due  to  lamb  very 
shortly?  c.  E.  B. 

Rhode  Island. 

Where  one  has  a  fine  quality  of  legume 
hay,  such  as  clover  mixed  or  Alfalfa,  it 
is  possible  to  bring  ewes  through  the  Fall 
and  early  Winter  without  the  use  of  very 
much  grain.  Nevertheless,  realizing  that 
milk  production  in  the  ewe  is  essential 
for  maximum  development  of  the  young 
lambs,  shepherds  find  it  advantageous  to 
feed  the  ewe  some  grain  previous  to 
lambing  and  allow  her  a  generous  amount 
of  grain  after  the  lambs  are  old  enough 
to  nurse  vigorously.  For  this  purpose  a 
mixture  of  150  lbs.  of  oats  and  100  lbs. 
of  bran  is  proposed.  Ewes  weighing 
from  150  to  175  lbs.  will  do  well  if 
allowed  *4  lb.  of  this  mixture  per  day. 
The  oats  seem  to  strengthen  the  ewes, 
bran  is  laxative  and  contributes  mineral 
matter,  resulting  in  the  production  of 
good  milk. 

Just  previous  to  the  lambing  stage  and 
following  this  event,  the  grain  ration 
should  be  restricted  to  bran  alone  and  a 
very  small  amount  of  this  furnished. 
This  practice  simplifies  the  udder  con¬ 
gestion  that  invariably  follows  where 
heavy  grain  feeding  is  administered  dur¬ 
ing  this  interval.  It  is  well  to  avoid  the 
use  of  corn  with  such  ewes,  for  it  tends 
to  create  a  maximum  of  internal  fat,  the 
result  of  which  is  increased  labor  at 
lambing  time,  and  frequently  ewes  fed  in 
this  manner  lose  their  wool  during  early 
Spring. 

If  you  have  some  corn  fodder  from 
which' the  ears  have  been  removed,  forage 
that  has  been  well  cured  and  that  carries 
lots  of  green  leaves,  you  will  find  that 
this  has  many  advantages  over  Timothy 
or  even  mixed  hay.  Its  use  enables  one 
to  keep  the  fleece  free  from  dirt  and  de¬ 
posit.  Again,  where  the  corn  fodder  is 
spread  out  over  the  frozen  ground  the 
sheep  will  get  out  and  take  exercise  and 
invariably  drink  more  water.  *  Even 
though  ewes  frequently  can  get  along  on 
a  minimum  amount  of  water,  good  man¬ 
agement  demands  that  they  be  supplied 
with  all  of  the  drinking  water  that  they 
will  relish. 


Mixture  with  Speltz  and  Oats 

I  have  ear  corn  which  I  wish  to  grind 
into  cob  meal,  also  speltz  and  oats.  I 
wish  to  use  all  I  can  of  these  three 
grains  in  the  ration,  using  enough  con¬ 
centrates,  such  as  linseed  meal,  cotton¬ 
seed  (48  per  cent)  and  gluten.  I  men¬ 
tion  these  three  kinds  of  grain  as  they 
are  all  I  can  buy  at  our  feed  store.  Lin¬ 
seed  meal  is  $3.05 ;  cottonseed,  $2.95,  and 
gluten,  $2.45.  I  wish  to  use  enough  of 
these  concentrates  to  make  a  24  per  cent 
protein  ration.  E.  s.  w. 

There  is  very  little  difference  between 
speltz  and  oats  so  far  as  feeding  qual¬ 
ities  are  concerned.  Speltz  carries  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  protein  and  has  about  6  lbs. 
more  of  digestible  nutrients  per  100  lbs. 
than  oats.  It  is  scarcely  as  palatable  as 
oats,  though  this  factor  is  not  a  deter¬ 
mining  one.  If  you  have  cottonseed  meal 
that  carries  4S  per  cent  of  protein  jrou 
have  an  exceptional  and  relatively  scarce 
grade  of  meal.  It  is  hard  enough  to  buy 
meal  that  carries  43  per  cent,  for 
common  mill  practices  have  permitted  the 
extractors  to  produce  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  the  higher  grade  material.  It 
is  proposed,  therefore,  that  your  mixture 
be  as  follows :  Corn-and-cob  meal,  200 
lbs. ;  speltz  and  oats,  200  lbs.  ;  cottonseed 
meal  (48  per  cent),  200  lbs. ;  gluten  feed, 
150  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  150  lbs. ;  bran, 
150  lbs. 

If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  add  150 
lbs.  of  buckwheat  bran  or  brewers’  grains 
or  malt  sprouts  to  this  combination  it 
would  increase  the  bulk  and  make  the 
mixture  more  palatable.  You  are  re¬ 
minded  that  the  formula  suggests  gluten 
feed  rather  than  gluten  meal,  and  de¬ 
mands  that  the  bran  be  coarse  and  free 
from  screenings.  If  you  are  able  to  com¬ 
ply  with  these  requirements  the  product 
will  be  a  mixture  carrying  24  per  cent 
of  protein,  5  per  cent  of  fat  and  10  per 
cent  of  fiber. 


Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  give  me  a  balaueed  ration  of 
grain  to  feed  with  2  bu.  silage  a  day  and 
Alsike  hay  at  noon?  At  present  I  am 
feeding  millet  in  place  of  clover,  as  that 
is  all  I  have ;  will  clean  it  up  shortly,  so 
have  bought  hay  that  is  better  than  half 
clover.  My  cows  are  Ilolsteins,  and  I 
can  get  any  kind  of  feed.  n.  p.  b. 

Millet  will  provide  a  bulky  roughage, 
but  it  does  not  contribute  very  much  en¬ 
ergy.  Mixed  hay.  even  though  only  half 
clover,  would  be  much  better,  and  would 
enable  your  cows  to  produce  milk  in 
larger  quantities.  With  buckwheat  and 
oats  as  a  base,  I  would  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  grain  ration:  300  lbs.  buckwheat 
middlings,  200  lbs.  ground  oats.  100  lbs. 
bran.  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  100  lbs. 
gluten  feed,  100  lbs.  linseed  meal.  Feed 
1  lb.  for  each  3)4  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  day,  and  allow  .all  of  the  roughage 
that  tlie  cows  will  consume.  Add  1  per 
cent  of  salt  to  the  grain  ration  if  it  is  not 
kept  before  them  in  convenient  boxes  at 
all  times. 


me  your  name  and  ad-  c.g.  Phillips 
I’ll  send  you  free,  all  fh.Coron.M.n 
repaid,  this  liberal  size  sample  box 
Vool  Fat  Compound.  I  am  making  this 
offer  so  you  can  see  for  your¬ 
self  what  a  wonderful  healing 
ointment  it  is— how  quickly  it 
will  heal  any  cut  or  wound  on 
man  or  beast.  For  chapped 
hands— frosted  feet— chlll- 
blains  —  cuts — bruises,  etc. 
it  has  no  equal.  Also  for  wire 
cuts  — galled  necks  — sore 
shoulders— split  hoof  s, sore 
feet,  scratches— sore  teats 
on  cows— caked  udders,  etc. 
it  is  unexcelled.  It 

Heals— Seldom 
Leaves  a  Scar 

Many  a  valuable  animal  has 
been  saved  disfiguring  blem¬ 
ishes  by  Corona  Wool  Fat.  Cor¬ 
ona  is  made  from  oil  extracted 
from  the  wool  of  sheep — it  is 
very  penetrating  —  the  only 
preparation  that  will  penetrate  a 
horse’s  hoof— yet  it  will  not  burn  or 
blister— very  soothing  and  healing. 

Keep  in  Home 
and  Barn 

Keep  a  can  of  Corona  in 

the  home  and  in  the  barn  as  a  sim¬ 
ple,  efficient  “first  aid"  remedy  for 
all  cuts  and  wounds  of  man  or  beast. 

Write  tor  Free  Sample 

Send  name  and  address  today 
and  aret  sample  Box  Free.  This  free 
sample  will  prove  to  you  that  you 
can’t  afford  to  be  without  CORONA. 
For  sale  by  Drufirfirists,  Blacksmiths, 
and  harness  dealers  everywhere. 

C.  G.  Phillips,  Pres. 

THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO. 


lOCorsna  Block 


Kenton,  Ohio 


At  last/ a  one  man 

shearing  machine 

Coats  no  more  than  hand  machine,  does 
better  work  in  half  time.  Gets  15%  more 
wool  every  shearing.  Any  farm  hand  can 
shear  with  it,  easy.  The  Stewart  One 
Man  Power  Shearing  Machine  belts  to 
any  engine.  Complete  with  S  extra  sets 
cutting  blades.  $16.00  at  your  dealer’s 
(Denver  West,  $19.00)  or  send  $2,  pay 
balance  on  arrival.  WQrld’s  standard. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
There’s  a  Stewart  Shearing  Machine,  Hand 
,  or  Power,  to  fill  any  need.  Write  for  full 
r  particulars. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
SS98  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

World* a  largest  makers  of  clipping  and  shearing 

- ” 'else' — ' — 


machines. 


A  full  line  of  electric  clipping 
achines,  any  voltage . 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
.  in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Just  Out 


A  Better  Engine 
At  Less  Cost 


-Big  New 

“L 


New  WITTE  Throttling  Governor- 
Latest  Improvements.  Do  all  yonr 
work  easier  —  Pump  —  Grind  —  Sbw. 
Make  money —  Use  cheap  fuel.  Any 
size  you  want— 


2,  3.6,  7,  10,  15 
or25H-P.  Cash 
orTermB.  Also 
Special  Saw 
Outfits.  Sold 
on  a  Lifetime 
Guarantee. 
Details  in  Cat¬ 
alog— FREE. 


2H.P.Pulisi 

Pittsburgh,  £48.60 
Frisco,  $57 


f  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
§1893  0akland  Ave.,  Kansas  City  Missouri 
■  1893  Empire  Building,  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
|^9^Fremon^Street/”Sai^Franci8co^Calif. 


Siruven’s  in  Great  Demand 

STRUVEN'S  FISH  MK.vL  is  proving  very  success¬ 
ful  as  the  ideal  food  supplement  for  poultry,  hogs 
arid  stock.  It  supplies  the  <  -sential  proteins  and 
minerals,  being  made  from  fresh,  whole li-h.  finely 
ground. 

Write  today  for  our  feeding  last  ructions,  FREE. 

CHAS.  -VI.  STRIIVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  Nt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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KeepMusteroU 
m  tfie  Batfcnwm  sMf 

Years  ago  the  old-  fashioned 
mustard  plaster  was  the 
favorite  remedy  for  rheu¬ 
matism,  lumbago,  colds  on 
the  chest  and  sore  throat. 

It  did  the  work  all  right, 
but  it  was  sticky  and  messy 
to  apply  and  my  how  it  did 
burn  and  blister! 

The  little  white  jar  of 
Musterole  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  stern  old  mus¬ 
tard  plaster. 

Keep  this  soothing  ointment  on 
your  bathroom  shelf  and  bring  it 
out  at  the  first  cough  or  sniffle,  at 
rheumatism’s  first  warning  tingle. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard, 
with  the  blister  and  sting  taken 
out,  Musterole  penetrates  the  skin 
and  goes  right  down  to  the  seat 
of  the  trouble. 

Order  Musterole  today  from  vout 
druggist.  He  has  it  in  35c  and  65c 
jars  and  tubes;  hospital  size,  S3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


ON 

Water  Bowls 


Guaranteed  to 
pay  for  them¬ 
selves  in  big¬ 
ger  milk 
checks — fresh 
water  when¬ 
ever  cows  want 
it  means  more 
milk.  They 
save  time  and 
labor,  too. 

The  ONLY  unbreakable  bowls; 
made  of  HEAVLIY  GALVANIZED. 
RUST-PROOF  pressed  steel,  only  half 
the  weight  of  cast  iron  bowls.  You  can 
nest  and  carry  out  to  clean  a  dozen 
Hudson  bowls  at  once.  Patented.no 
other  has  these  many  advantages. 
SECURELY  ATTACHED,  cows  cannot 
knock  them  off. 

Plan  on  using  HUDSON  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Ventilation  for  your  barn. 

Ask  your  HOME-TOWN  HUDSON 
DEALER  or  write  us. 

HUDSOM  MFG.CO. 

Dept.  385  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

- - 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  LANDS.— The  State  Land 
Board  of  California  has  for  sale  87  irrigated 
farms  at  Ballico,  near  Merced,  in  San  Joaqnin 
Valley,  on  main  line  Santa  Fe  Railway.  The 
State  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  own  one  of 
these  farms,  only  requiring  5  per  cent  of  pur¬ 
chase  price,  remainde?  remaining  in  semi-annual 
installments  extending  over  36  >•>  years  with  5 
per  cent  interest  annually.  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  a  home  owner  on  terms  as 
favorable  as  renting.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  any  more  land  will  be  available  under 
such  generous  provisions.  Money  advanced  on 
improvements  and  dairy  stock.  Those  already 
located  very  enthusiastic;  you  can  farm  all  year 
in  California;  all  deciduous  fruits  profitably 
grown;  alfalfa  a  paying  crop,  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  for  stock  and  poultry;  many  persons  long 
some  day  to  make  their  homes  in  California, 
with  its  winteriess  climate,  plenty  of  sunshine, 
seashore  and  mountains,  fertile  valleys,  paved 
highways,  very  efficient  marketing,  excellent 
schools.  State  Board’s  pamphlet,  also  Santa  Fe 
folder,  describing  San  Joaquin  Valley,  mailed 
free  on  request.  C.  L.  SEAG RAVES,  General 
Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe,  952  Railway  Ex¬ 
change,  Chicago,  Ills. 


/?/a  tc A  ford's 


CALF  MEAL 

Write  for  chart  No.  C-29,‘*How  to 
Feed  Calves,”  giving  important 
authoritative  information  for 
farmers.  Sent  you  FREE. 

BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 
Waukegan  »»• 


In  use 

over 


MINERAL*,,, 


Booklet 
free 

8S  I’kc.  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Fkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  Cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  061  Fourth  he..  Pittsburgh  Pa. 


Ftf?m ATlfic9  A  complete  record. 
JuUUlUllUd  q  Easy  to  keep.  Start 

P>  A  11  It  I*  If  n  any*ime>‘  results 
FUUItl  y  D  shown  any  time. 

Account  D  Price;„prr:!’ *• 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Book 


Farm  Mechanics 

By  Robert  H.  Smith 


Lumber  for  Silo 

Will  you  inform  me  as  to  amount  of 
lumber  required  to  build  a  square  silo 
24  ft.  high  and  12  ft.  wide,  inside  being 
of  matched  pine  with  inch  boards  and 
battened  for  outside?  W.  A.  u. 

A  silo  of  the  size  you  mention  would 
require  2x8-in.  material  12  ft.  in  length 
for  the  framework.  This  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  form  of  frames,  with  diago¬ 
nal  braces  spiked  across  the  corners.  For 
the  first  third  of  the  distance  up  from 
the  bottom  these  frames  should  be  spaced 
no  farther  than  2  ft.  apart ;  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  third  they  may  be  placed  21/>  ft. 
apart,  while  for  the  top  third  they  may 
be  placed  3  ft.  apart.  This  arrangement, 
together  with  the  necessary  bridging  be¬ 
tween  the  frames,  will  require  about  80 
pieces  of  2x8x12  ft.,  or  about  a. 300  ft. 
For  the  rafters  16  pieces  of  2x4-in.  by 
10  ft.  long  will  be  required,  or  106  ft. 
If  a  square  pitch  roof  is  used,  about  300 
ft.  of  boards  will  be  required  to  cover  it, 
while  the  outside  will  require  approxi¬ 
mately  1,250  ft. 

Battens  are  sold  by  the  lineal  foot,  and 
the  quantity  required  will  depend  upon 
the  width  of  the  boards  used  under  them. 
Assuming  the  use  of  !)-in.  boards,  about 
1,-530  lineal  feet  of  battens  will  be  needed. 

The  quantity  of  inside  sheathing  re¬ 
quired  will  again  depend  upon  the  width 
used.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  waste 
in  using  matched  material  because  of  the 
tongue  and  groove.  This  is  the  same  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  width,  but  is  greater  in 
proportion  in  the  narrow  widths  of  lum¬ 
ber.  It  is  customary  to  allow  one-fifth 
for  shrinkage  in  material  around  6  in. 
wide,  and  using  this  figure  it  indicates 
the  need  of  approximately  1,300  ft. 

There  are  some  280  sq.  ft.  in  the  roof, 
requiring  about  three  rolls  of  rooting  pa¬ 
per,  or  a  little  more  than  2,000  shingles. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  investigate 
other  makes  of  silos  before  building  the 
type  that  you  have  in  mind.  The  square 
silo  is  expensive  to  build,  and  is  not 
Itogetlier  satisfactory  because  of  springing 
when  filled,  difficulty  of  packing  the  cor¬ 
ners  tightly,  etc.  There  are  a  number  of 
round,  silos  that  can  be  built  as  cheaply 
or  more  cheaply,  and  will  give  better  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Why  not  write  your  Congress¬ 
man  for  available  bulletins  on  silo  con¬ 
struction  ? 


Filtering  Tractor  Oil 

I  want  to  build  a  homemade  oil  filter. 
We  have  a  tractor,  and  I  wish  to  use 
rhe  oil  that  is  run  through  the  tractor  for 
a  semi-Diesel  engine  that  we  use  for  run¬ 
ning  our  irrigation  pumps.  This  engine 
will  burn  any  kind  of  oil,  just  so  it  is 
clean  and  free  from  grit.  H.  A.  B. 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

In  filtering  worn  crank-case  oil  for  fuel 
for  use  in  your  semi-Diesel  engine  you 
need  only  the  most  simple  equipment.  An 
old  felt  hat  inverted  in  the  top  of  a  small 
milk  can  will  do  the  trick  nicely,  pro¬ 
vided  the  crown  of  the  hat  has  no  holes 
in  it.  The  oil  is  poured  into  the  hat  and 
filters  through  into  the  can.  from  which 
it.  may  be  removed  as  needed.  The  can, 
of  course,  must  be  protected  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  dirt  from  the  top.  A 
more  satisfactory  filter  can  be  made  by 
using  a  felt  syrup  strainer,  obtainable 
from  the  makers  of  equipment  for  making 
maple  sugar,  in  place  of  the  felt  hat.  I 
have  beard  of  one  case  where  the  worn  oil 
is  run  through  an  old  cream  separator 
and  the  dirt  and  heavier  particles  taken 
out  by  centrifugal  force. 


Construction  of  Wagon  Shed 

Will  you  give  directions  for  building  a 
wagon  shed?  I  want  something  to  put 
grain  on  top  and  the  other  part  just  for 
wagons  and  all  the  machinery ;  something 
about  50  ft.  long.  p.  a. 

Pennington,  N.  J. 

For  convenient  machine  storage  a  long, 
narrow  building  equipped  with  doors  on 
one  side  is  the  most  convenient.  This 
arrangement  permits  the  taking  out  or  the 
placing  of  any  machine  in  the  shed  with¬ 
out  disturbing  others.  A  width  of  26  ft. 
will  accommodate  a  wagon.  To  find  the 
size  necessary  obtain  the  space  required 
for  each  machine  to  be  housed  and  group 
seasonal  machines  together,  such  as  till¬ 
age  machinery,  seeding  machinery,  haying 
machinery,  etc.  This  will  nermit  you  to 
economize  space  ami  at  the  same  time 
make  the  machinery  easily  accessible.  A 
repair  shoo  should  be  built  in  one  end. 

Wisconsin  Circular  No.  110.  “It.  Pays 
to  House  Farm  Machinery,”  gives  a  de¬ 
scription  and  bill  of  materials  of  tool  shed 
that  could  be  adapted  to  your  needs.  By 
increasing  the  height  of  the  side  walls, 
running  a  joist  bearer  supported  on  posts 
lengthwise  through  the  center  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  laying  a  tight  floor,  the  upper 
part  could  be  used  for  storage,  taking  the 
material  in  through  gable  doors.  The  use 
uf  a  gambrel  roof  would  still  further  in¬ 
crease  the  storage  space,  and  would  also 
permit  the  lighting  of  the  loft  through  the 
sides  as  well  as  the  ends.  In  adapting 
this  plan  for  use  remember  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  material  sufficient  to  carry 
the  load.  The  circular  can  be  obtained 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Mad¬ 
ison, 


D  E AL  GOLD !  More  money  from  your  farm — 
*  ^  this  year.  And  this  free  book  tells  how  to  get  it ! 
Bigger  grain  harvests — and  far  better  grain  profits  — 
invariably  follow  the  use  of 


For  Team  or  Any  Tractor 


The  reason  is  that  the  Superior  Drill  does — instantly  and 
automatically — with  all  your  grain,  exactly  what  you  would  do 
if  you  were  to  plant  each  seed  by  hand.  It  makes  a  roomy 
trench.  It  deposits  each  seed  at  precisely  the  right  depth.  It 
spaces  evenly  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch.  And  then  it  carefully  covers  every 
seed — leaving  miniature  furrows  to  hold  snow  and  moisture  and  to  provide 
for  harmless  soil-expansion  when  the  spring  thaws  come. 

The  whole  story  is  well  told  in  the  booklet  which  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  Write  today — or  mail  the  coupon. 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Springfield,  Ohio 


rmmmmmmmm,  —  —  —  — —  — —  —  ™» 

Th«  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

I  Springfield.  Ohio 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  book,  "Drilling  for  Gold.” 

(Name  .  _ 

Address  . . . 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


ENGINE 

VA  H.P. 

CATTERY  EQUIPT 

FO  B.  FACTORY 


Cut  down  your  expenses 

with  this  willing  helper 


Reduce  your  fanning  costs.  Don’t  waste 
your  own  valuable  time  and  strength — or 
pay  high  priced  help — to  do  the  hundred 
time-killing  jobs  that  this  Fairbanks- Morse 
’  Z”  Engine  will  do  for  you  so  much  quicker, 
easier  and  cheaper. 

At  present  low  prices,  this  1  yi  Horse¬ 
power,  Battery  Equipt  “Z”  Engine  is  the 
cheapest  farm  help  any  man  can  have.  It 
does  more  work  for  less  money  than  any 
other  aid  you  can  employ. 

Uses  gasoline  alone.  Has  high  tension  bat¬ 
tery  ignition,  hit-and-miss  governor  and  bal¬ 
anced  safety  fly  wheels.  Control  lever  gives 


six  speed  changes.  Carburetor  requires  no 
adjusting.  A  remarkable  value. 

The  magneto  equipt  \'/i  H.  P.,  3  H.  P.t 
and  6  H.  P.  are  real  kerosene  engines,  but 
operate  equally  well  on  gasoline.  Have 
simple  high  tension  oscillating  magneto. 
Throttling  governor  assures  steady  speed. 
Prices,  F.  O.  B.  Factory.  Add  freight  to 
your  town. 

1V2H.P.$71  3  H.P.  $105  6  H.  P. $168 

Other  "Z”  Engines  up  to  20  H.  P. 

Write  for  complete  details.  See  the  engines 
at  your  dealer’s. 


FAI RBAN  KS,  MORSE  &C0. 

9 Manufacturers  Chicago 


Eastern  Branches:  New  York;  Baltimore:  Boston 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ” square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Jamesway  Planned 
Dairy  Barns  mean  less 
vork  nvcl  a  bigger  in¬ 
come. 


A  Jamesway  Sunny  Hog 
barn  means  warmth,  dry¬ 
ness,  sunlight,  ventila¬ 
tion,  safety  and  profits. 


YOUR  farm  problems  are  distinctively  your 
own.  Your  dairy  barn,  hog  barn,  poultry 
house  and  other  buildings  must  all  be  de¬ 
signed,  planned,  equipped,  ventilated  or  remod¬ 
eled  to  meet  your  individual  needs  and  conditions. 
Only  by  direct-to-user  contact  can  this  engineer¬ 
ing  service  be  properly  rendered. 

Jamesway  Service  is  rendered  direct  to  you. 
You  and  the  Jameswayman  meet  on  your  farm — 
you  to  tell  your  needs,  and  the  Jameswayman  to 
supply  them  direct  to  you  from  the  Jamesway 
Engineers  and  factories.  Direct  dealing  also 
means  direct-to-user  prices  based  upon  lowered 
selling  costs  and  the  doing  away  with  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense.  For  example,  think  of  being  able  to  buy  Jamesway 
stalls — real  Jamesway  quality  for  only  $6.50  each. 

Write  and  Get  Jamesway 
Direct -to -Farmer  Prices 


A  Jamesway  Planned 
Poultry  House  mean 
winter-laid  eggs  — ■  im¬ 
proved  flocks  — •  bigger 
profits. 


Get  Jamesway  ideas  and  suggestions  on  building  or  re¬ 
modeling.  Ask  the  Jameswayman  to  outline  a  plan  that 
will  save  you  money,  time  and  labor — enable  you  to  own 
a  better  barn,  with  better  equipment,  at  lowest  cost. 

Our  new  book,  “What  We  Should  Know  About  Each 
Other,”  tells  what  Jamesway  Service  can  do  for  you — and 
how  you  can  employ  it  for  your  needs.  Send  us  your  name 
and  learn  about  Jamesway  Service  along  building,  re¬ 
modeling,  planning,  equipping  and  ventilating  lines.  Ask 
for  Book  No.  CO. 

Also  ask  about  Jamesway  poultry  equipment.  Get  our 
free  book.  “Poultry  Pays,"  which  tells  you  what  to  do  to 
make  your  flock  more  profitable.  Ask  for  Book  No.  60.A. 


Send  for  this  free  J  arms- 
way  Book  today. 


Jamesway  Farm  Engineers 

JAMES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Elmira,  N.Y.  Fort  Atkinson.  Wig.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Address  Nearest  Office 


WHY  MILK  BY  HAND? 


'V7'OU  have  always  said,  "Some  day  I’m  going  to 
have  a  milking  machine  but  I’ll  wait  until  they 
are  perfected.”  Do  you  realize  that  the  Perfection 
has  been  in  successful  operation  on  thousands  of 
dairies  for  nine  years  already?  Why  tie  yourself  to 
the  drudgery  of  hand  milking  any  longer?  Let  a 
Perfection  pay  for  itself  on  monthly  payments.  Pipe 
line  or  portable  electric.  Send  for  catalog. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 

Factory  and  Main  Office  Eastern  Branch  Office 

2115  East  Hennepin  Avenue  464  South  Clinton  Street 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Sent  on  Trial 
upv£r£l  Jbneiiccinx  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  in  Use  faction  justifies  inves¬ 
tigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skim¬ 
ming  separator  only  $24.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk  closely.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  _  Different 
from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced,  large 
capacity  maohines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  you.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  our — 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog.  MRl 
free  on  request,  is  a  most  complete,  elaborate  and  interesting  book  on  cream  separators.  Waster  a 
orders  filled  from  Wostera  points.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  seo  our  big  money  3a7iug 
proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  107o  Bainbridge,  N.Y, 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Handling  Cows  on  Test 

I  wish  advice  ou  feeding  six  Holstein 
cows.  They  range  from  three  to  five 
years  old.  What  should  they  be  fed  for 
green  feed  in  ’Summer?  I  expect  to  raise 
corn,  oats  and  peas  and  millet.  I  have 
some  Alfalfa  hay  in  bales.  We  do  not 
raise  it.  I  have  cottonseed,  gluten,  oil- 
meal.  cornmeal,  ground  oats,  bran,  beet 
pulp.  These  cows  go  on  test  about  June 
15  and  continue  until  August  31  so  as 
to  test  them  all.  n.  R. 

New  York. 

Test  cows  that  can  make  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  records  are  milked  four  times  a 
day,  usually  at  11  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  5  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  31  at 
night  and  5  in  the  morning.  Herdsmen 
find  it  advantageous  to  feed  the  cow  her 
grain  ration  four  times  a  day,  either  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  milking  or  following 
this  event.  As  to  feeding  her  during  the 
milking  or  afterwards,  there  is  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion.  Whichever  system 
is  adopted  should  be  continued,  for  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  system  are  disturbing  factors. 
If  you  milk  only  three  times  a  day  feed 
grain  and  succulence  only  three  times  a 
day.  arranging  the  interval  so  that  the 
cow  could  have  some  roughage  and  regu¬ 
lar  rest  periods.  The  amount  that,  can 
be  advantageously  fed  depends  upon  the 
feeding  qualities  of  the  individual  cows. 
Some  will  consume  more  grain  than 
others.  It  is  requisite  that  the  coWs  he 
well  fed  previous  to  calving,  that  an 
abundance  of  flesh  be  stored  on  their 
frames  and  in  their  system  in  general, 
which  will  melt  off  after  the  milking 
function  begins.  Hence  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  force  feed  cows  during  the  early 
lactation  period.  Rather,  it  is  good 
judgment  to  limit  the  grain  during  the 
early  lactation  period  and  feed  the  gener¬ 
ous  amounts  a  little  later  on. 

Perhaps  the  best  combination  for  suc¬ 
culence  to  be  fed  during  the  Summer 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
oats  and  Canada  field  peas  by  measure. 
They  can  he  seeded  as  early  in  the  Spring 
as  one  can  go  on  the  ground,  and  if  suc¬ 
cessive  plantings  are  made  JO  or  15  days 
apart,  the  result  will  be  the  maturing  of 
a  forage  crop  that  will  be  succulent  and 
palatable.  The  oats  and  peas  can  he 
harvested  when  the  oats  are  in  the  milk 
stage  and  the  peas  are  about  two-thirds 
in  bloom.  If  they  mature  and  pass  this 
palatable  stage  they  can  be  cut  for  hay 
and  cured  for  roughage  and  used  for  feed¬ 
ing  either  horses  or  cattle  during  the 
Winter.  Alfalfa  is  the  idea  forage  crop. 
Kafir  corn  and  Soy  beans  will  also  yield 
succulence,  while  cow  peas  under  certain 
conditions  can  he  used  for  this  purpose. 
For  average  conditions  no  doubt  oats  and 
peas  have  the  most  virtue. 

■While  no  one  dare  say  that  any  one 
mixture  is  better  than  any  other  combi¬ 
nation.  it  is  believed  that  the  following 
mixture  would  serve  you  well  as  a  test 
ration  :  1  fry  brewers’  grains,  50  lbs. ; 

corn  germ  meal,  50  lbs. ;  linseed  meal, 
350  lbs.;  cottonseed  (44  per  cent),  350 
lbs. ;  cornmeal.  150  lbs. ;  coarse  wheat 
bran.  250  lbs.;  Buffalo  gluten  meal,  100 
lbs.  ;  heavy  crushed  oats,  100  lbs. 

-  The  average  analysis  of  feeds  thus 
compounded  will  yield  a  mixture  carry¬ 
ing  24  per  cent  of  protein  and  carry  a 
minimum  of  fiber.  Some  moistened  beet 
pulp  or  mangels  should  be  fed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  this  ration,  likewise  silage 
in  Winter,  and  some  palatable  forage 
crop  during  the  Summer.  For  the  sake 
of  variety  modifications  can  be  made  from 
time  to  time  if  the  animals  tire  of  an 
ordinary  standard  mixture.  If  the  beet 
pulp  is  saturated  with  bran  water  or 
molasses  water  its  efficiency  will  be  in¬ 
creased.  Fifteen  pounds  of  salt  should 
be  added  to  1.000  lbs.  of  this  feed. 


Ration  With  Buckwheat  Bran 

What  must  I  feed  with  buckwheat 
bran  to  make  a  balanced  ration  for 
Guernsey  cows,  eating  Timothy  and 
clover  hay  and  silage?  A.  H.  s. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  about  as  many  brands  of 
buckwheat  bran  as  there  are  mills  that 
distribute  buckwheat  by-products.  The 
buckwheat  hulls  are  very  high  in  fiber 
and  contribute  very  little  digestible  mat¬ 
ter.  Buckwheat  middlings,  however, 
comprise  one  of  the  best  sources  of  feed 
available  at  prevailing  prices  in  New 
York  State.  The  best  grades  of  this 
feed  will  carry  28  per  cent  of  protein 
and  will  provide  almost  as  much  total 
digestible  energy  as  corn.  Buckwheat 
bran  when  added  to  a  ration  or  grain 
mixture  lightens  the  combination  by 
providing  bulk,  increases  its  palatability 
and  makes  it  safe  and  desirable  to  use 
for  dairy  cows. 

For  Guernsey  cows  that  are  consuming 
silage  and  mixed  hay  where  it  is  desired 
to  use  buckwheat  bran,  it  is  believed  that 
the  following  combination  will  prove  at¬ 
tractive:  250  lbs.  of  buckwheat  bran, 

250  lbs.  cornmeal,  150  lbs.  linseed  meal. 
200  lbs.  43  per  cent  cottonseed  meal.  150 
lbs.  brewers’  grains  or  malt  sprouts.  If 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  either  of  the 
two  last  named  ingredients,  then  100  lbs. 
of  oats  and  50  lbs.  of  gluten  meal  should 
be  substituted. 


YXTitbN  thousands  agreeonone 
'  '  thing, they’re  apt  to  be  right. 
Thousands  of  farmers  all  over 
the  country  agree  on  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  Milwaukee  Air  Power 
Water  Systems.  Letters  endorsing 
the  “Milwaukee”  reach  us  almost 
every  day. 

The  “Milwaukee”  delivers  abso¬ 
lutely  fresh  water  any  distance, 
direct  from  source;  maintains  con¬ 
stant  pressure.  No  water  storage 
tank  to  foul  or  freeze.  Simple, auto¬ 
matic  in  operation;  Priced  low. 
t>4  page  catalog.  Write  for  it. 

ATI  MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER 
Jgjic,  PUMP  CO. 

MJ16  Knefs  Ave.,  Mllwaukas 


— HAYING  TOOLS — i 


Thi*  car¬ 
rier  put* 
your  hay 
away  quickly 
and  easily, 
without  trou¬ 
ble  or  costly 
delays.  Its 
sure,  positive  action 
and  easy  operation  is 
due  to  the  HUDSON 
PATENTED  DEAD¬ 
LOCK.  We  make  car¬ 
riers  for  steel,  cable 
or  wood  tracks:  four 
wheels  or  eight;  used  with  fork  or  slings, 
HUDSON  HAY  TRACK  is  the  strongest 
made.  Doubly  strong  at  joints.  If  neces¬ 
sary  the  HUDSON  takes  a  whole  ton  load 
at  once.  Be  sure  to  see  it.  Ask  your  HOME 
TOWN  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  us. 

HUDSON  MFG.C0, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Insist 
on  the 
HUDSON 
Dead- lock 
Carriers 


Dept,  386 


Day  by  Day  in  Every  Way 

FRICK  MACHINERY 

is  giving  better  service.  Beginning 
with  1853,  each  succeeding  year 
showed  improvements  in  design  and 
construction,  and  today,  as  always, 
the  name  “FRICK”  stands  for  every¬ 
thing  that  is  good,  sturdy  and  re¬ 
liable  in  Farm  Power  Machinery. 

Manufacturers  of  Gas  Tractors, 
Threshers,  Steam  Traction  and 
Portable  Engines  and  Saw-Mills  in 
sizes  to  suit  every  requirement. 

Details  and  Points  of  Merit 
are  found  in  our  new  catalog 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  W.  Main  Street,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


•Pit  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Country  Wide  Produce  Condition* 

PRICES  IN  THE  AIK ;  GRAIN  SHIPPERS’  BIG 

EXPERIMENT ;  HARD  CONDITIONS  IN 
,  NORTHERN  POTATO  COUNTRY. 

The  air  is  full  of  market  prices  nowa¬ 
days.  Many  farm  folks  are  picking  up 
the  daily  reports  with  radio  outfits,  home- 
built  or  ready-made.  There  are  about  a 
dozen  large  sending  stations  covering  the 
greater  part  of  the  thickly  settled  regions, 
besides  many  small  stations.  A  new  series 
of  reports  is  being  sent  out  from  the 
powerful  Arlington  Station  near  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capital,  with  wires  500  feet  in  the 
air  and  higher  than  the  Washington  mon¬ 
ument.  It  is  just  across  the  river  from 
Washington,  and  the  sending  field  reaches 
up  into  New  England,  down  through  the 
Carolinas,  and  west  to  Pittsburgh,  or 
further  under  favorable  conditions. 

FARMERS  LISTEN  IN 

Practically  all  sorts  of  farm  products 
are  kept  going  out  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  but  fortunately  one  may  skip  any 
or  all  of  it  or  he  may  listen  in  at  about 
the  time  his  own  lines  of  holdings  are 
quoted  on  the  big  markets  or  at  country 
•shipping  points.  County  farm  bureau 
agents  sometimes  do  the  listening  for  the 
whole  district  and  pass  along  the  market 
news  to  those  interested.  It  is  not  quite 
so  easy  now  for  the  dealers  to  catch  the 
farmers  napping.  That  is  fortunate,  be¬ 
cause  every  hard-earned  penny,  the  crop  is 
worth,  is  needed  on  the  farm.  Even 
though  the  farmer  is  still  helpless  against 
conntry-wide  low  prices,  it  is  some  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  long  run  to  have  the  facts. 
Then  a  man  has  an  equal  market  chance 
with  his  neighbors  and  competitors. 

GETTING  TIIK  MONEY 

After  knowing  the  price  the  next  thing 
for  the  farmer  is  to  get  more  of  that  price 
into  his  purse.  Will  co-operation  do  it? 
Many  of  the  successes  in  co-operation 
among  producers  have  been  with  products 
<»f  varieties  grown  in  such  a  limited  area 
that  the  growers  could  get  together  easily, 
but  the  staple,  crops,  including  grain,  hay, 
cattle,  cotton  and  potatoes  are  grown  by 
millions  of  farmers,  and  it  is  hard,  slow 
and  costly  to  get  any  kind  of  united 
action. 

HOW  GRAIN  GROWERS  WON 

The  Western  grain  growers  seem  to 
have  scored  the  greatest  success  so  far. 
They  started  co-operative  grain  elevators 
at  one  station  after  another.  The  private 
grain  buyers  had  been  paying  almost 
whatever  they  pleased  for  the  farmers’ 
grain  and  there  was  no  other  place  to  take 
the  crop  and  get  the  money.  The  dealers 
fought  hard  for  some  time.  Not  a  city 
receiver  would  handle  the  farmers’  grain 
direct  because  the  old  line  elevator  men 
said  the  new  scheme  would  fall  through 
and  then  they  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  city  firms  who  had  handled  grain 
from  the  farmers’  co-operative  elevators. 
After  a.  while,  one  Chicago  firm  dared  to 
buy  of  the  farmers.  Others  followed,  and 
soon  they  were  all  begging  for  the  co¬ 
operative  grain.  Eater  the  old  elevators, 
owned  by  the  dealers,  were  given  up  or 
sold  to  farmers,  and  over  large  regions 
the  grain  growers  have  the  country  end 
of  the  business  in  their  own  hands. 

POTATO  GROWERS  TRYING 


McCormick-Deering 


e 


Tillag 
Implements 


The  McCormick-Deering  Disk  Harrow  i9  a 
simple  and  efficient  implement,  built  and  trussed 
like  a  steel  bridge,  to  serve  many  years.  You  will  like 
the  details  and  conveniences — the  dust-proof  bear¬ 
ings  and  the  bearing  oil  cups  set  above  the  frame, 
the  built-in  angle-steel  weight  boxes,  the  oscillating 
disk  scrapers,  the  forecarriage,  etc.  Made  in  sizes  for 
everybody — 4  to  10  feet.  All  sizes  can  be  equipped 
with  the  tandem  attachment  which  is  shown  above. 
Double  disking  is  popular  —  farmers  know  that  it 
more  than  pays  for  itself. 


SEED- bed  making  will  call  for  fast  and 
thorough  work  this  year  as  always.  The 
planting  season  will  roll  around  in  a  twinkl¬ 
ing,  but  no  matter  how  few  the  days  between 
plowing  and  planting  you  can  have  a  profit¬ 
building  soil  by  using  efficient  equipment. 

McCormick-Deering  Tillage  Implements 
combine  the  three  essentials — good  work,  long 
life  and  convenience.  They  are  of  practical  de¬ 
sign,  their  construction  being  based  on  ninety 
years  of  farm  and  factory  experience.  They  are 
priced  on  the  basis  of  economical  quantity 
production,  and  as  an  investment  they  offer 
you  attractive  returns. 

To  Fill  All  Your  Tillage  Tool  Needs  See 
the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer .  It  Pays! 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


The  McCormick-Deering  Lever  less  Disk  Har¬ 
row  is  a  genuine  tractor  disk,  not  a  made-over  horse 
harrow.  It  is  built  for  heaviest  duty.  It  is  controlled 
entirely  from  the  driver’s  seat,  without  levers,  yet  it 
is  very  simple.  Merely  backing  the  tractor  automati¬ 
cally  sets  the  angle  of  both  front  and  rear  gangs.  When 
the  tractor  starts  forward  the  gangs  hold  that  angle 
until  released  by  a  pull  on  the  rope.  In  5  to  10-foot 
sizes  to  fit  your  power. 


CHICAGO 


OF  AMERICA 

(INCORPORATED) 


USA 


The  Dunham  Culti-Packer  has  no  equal  as  a 
seed-bed  finisher.  It  pulverizes  the  soil,  fills  out  air 
spaces,  and  saves  moisture  content.  Following  the  drill, 
it  helps  the  little  plants  to  gst  a  quick  start,  firmly 
set  in  finely  mulched  soil.  Use  it  to  prevent  winter- 
killing  of  wheat;  to  rejuvenate  meadows,  etc.  It  is  far 
ahead  of  a  roller  for  small  grains.  Made  in  eight  sizes, 
lor  horse  and  tractor  use. 


In  half  a  dozen  States  the  potato  grow¬ 
ers  have  been  trying  to  organize  to  sell 
the  crop.  These  State  organizations  are 
composed  of  a  large  number  of  local  co¬ 
operative  associations  which  market  the 
crops  of  their  members  with  the  aid  of 
the  State  organizations.  Many  thousands 
of  carloads  have  been  handled  by  associa¬ 
tions  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
New  York,  Maine,  New  Jersey  and 
Florida,  and  by  similar  associations  in 
many  other  States.  Few.  if  any  of  the 
larger  associations  have  been  operated 
long  enough  to  be  considered  a  sure  suc¬ 
cess.  The  present  year  with  its  desperate 
conditions  for  potato  growers  many  help 
drive  them  to  new  and  possibly  better 
selling  methods. 

The  Minnesota  farmer  submits  a 
cashed-in  cheek  for  $1.30,  representing 
the  entire  net  proceeds  of  a  carload  of 
700  bushels  of  sacked  potatoes  shipped  to 
Minneapolis  through  a  potato  growers’  or¬ 
ganization.  The  potatoes  brought  nearly 
50c  a  bushel,  which  was  not  very  bad  for 
that  market  at  the  time.  The  freight 
charges  took  over  half  the  money,  and 
the  commission,  heating  charges,  shrink¬ 
age  and  incidental  costs  took  the  rest,  all 
hut  $1.30.  (No,  I  do  not  mean  $130.) 
The  farmer  had  paid  $35  for  the  bags 
alone,  not  to  mention  buying  the  .seed, 
•nising  the  crop  and  getting  it  ready  for 
shipment.  There  are  other  reports  from 
the  Northern  potato  country  nearly  as 
bad,  and  it  appears  that  even  ivhen 
shipped  through  large  organizations  the 
returns  are  not  necessarily  much  better, 
in  a  season  of  bad  market  conditions. 
Some  of  these  returns  show  nets  of  much 
less  thau  lc  per  bushel.  No  wonder  the 
farmers  in  remote  producing  sections, 
who  left  the  crop  in  the  ground,  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  congratulate  themselves.  The 
old  saying  “land  poor”  might  have  been 
superseded  with  “potato  poor”  the  past 
season.  g.  b.  f.  j 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  Over  *14”,  Bays  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230MUNCIE,  IND. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  lllustratod  in  eolom  from. 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  48  El»  St..Quincy,lll, 


KJ(\WSee What 

irv  ff  Jim  Brown 


i  Ft/ ff Jim  Brown 
Has  Done  To  Prices 


Bigger  Savings  Than  Ever 


onFencing, Gates, Posts, Paint, Roofing 

I’ve  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  prices. 
I’m  breaking  all  records  this  year  for 
overwhelming  values.  My  F  ACTOR  Y 
PRICES,  FREIGHT  PREPAID, 
means  enormous  savings  for  you. 
Quality,  as  always,  the  best  in  the 
world,  backed  by  my  ironclad 
GUARANTEE. 

Direct  from  Factory 
FREIGHT  PREPAID 
Yes,  I  pay  the  freight.  You  pay 
>nly  factory  prices— l  ship  di¬ 
rect  from  my  3  big  factories 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Adrian, 
Mich.,  and  Memphis, 3Tenn., 
also  from  warehouses  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
Davenport,  Iowa. 


FREE 


My  big  new 
BARGAIN 


Saved  $58.43 

"Received  my  order  of  fence 
promptly;  am  certainly  well 
pleased  with  it.  You  saved 
me  10Xc  per  rod  over  local 
prices  on  woven  Hog  Fence 
and  75c  per  Bpool  on  barb  wire 
making  $58.43  saving  in  all.” 
E.  D.  MATHENY, 

Okolona,  Mies. 

Saved  $50 

"The  Wearbest  Paint  is  more 
than  satisfactory.  I  saved  at 
least  $50.00  in  cost.” 

H.  O.  PEARCE, 

Brazil,  Ind. 


BOOK  is  ready.  Hundreds  of  styles  of  Brown’s  Double 
Galvanized,  Basic  Open  Hearth  Wire  Fence  and  Double 
Galvanized  Gates.  Wonderful  bargains  in  Steel  Posts;  Barb 
Wire;  Asphalt  Roofing;  Wear  Best  Paints.  Don’t  miss  these  amazing 
cut-prices.  Send  postcard  or  letter  for  new  BARGAIN  BOOK  today. 

JIM  BROWN,  President. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept. 4314  .Cleveland,  Ohio 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey  New  Y ork,  Atlantic 

City,  cash  mnrketH.  Stocked  farms,  1 1  .'SSI  up  ;  terms 
Free  catalog,  it .OH  MV,  164II.V  Sanaa  St.,  N.  ».  <). 


CIRCULAR  SAWS  £!£:;  &!S:; 

I’ALMKB  BROS.  .  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Giants 
in 

Strength 


When  you  build 
a  new  silo  or  rebuild 
your  old  one,  make  it 
a  Craine — the  strongest 
as  well  as  handsomest  silo  made. 
Its  three-wall  construction  gives 
perfect  silage  protection.  Outside 
the  wall  of  upright  staves  is  an 
air-tight,  water-proof,  frost-defying 
inner  wall  of  Silafelt.  Outside  of  both 
is  the  spiral  Crainelox  covering,  ol 
Uiant  strength  no  hoops,  lugs,  weak 
spots,  repairs,  but  permanent  protec¬ 
tion  for  every  inch  of  wall. 

You  can  rebuild  an  old  stave  silo 
into  a  Craine  at  half  the  cost  of  a  new 
silo.  Write  for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalog  and  special  discount  on  early 
orders.  Agents  wanted. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  HO.  Norwich.  N.  Y. 
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Review  of  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Sujitilieil  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Apples,  which  have  been  in  rather  a 
moderate'  demand  all  Winter,  showed  a 
little  more  activity  last  week.  Receipts 
were  lighter  and  a  stronger  market  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  good  stock.  Best  A lb - 
inch  Greenings  and  Baldwins  ranged  $5 
to  $5.50  a  barrel  thejast  of  February, 
an  advance  of  50  to  75c  a  barrel  since 
the  first  of  the  month.  Values  on  York 
Imperials  from  Virginia  and  Maryland 
also  showed  some  improvement,  best  sell¬ 
ing  around  $0  a  barrel.  Florida  growers 
shipped  about  40  carloads  of  strawber¬ 
ries.  which  is  a  little  under  the  average 
they  have  been  shipping  for  several  weeks 
past.  The  demand  lias  been  better,  with 
45c  a  quart  representing  about  the  top 
price  for  good  berries.  Fancy  yellow 
onions  have  been  doing  better,  making  a 
gain  within  the  week  of  25  to  40c  a 
sack.  Red  varieties  continue  to  move 
slowly.  Shipments  of  new  cabbage  to 
date  equal  about  one-third  of  last  year’s 
earlot  shipments,  and  this  has  paved  the 
way  for  high  prices  on  old  cabbage  as 
well  as  on  the  new.  The  best  of  the  old 
cabbage  has  recently  brought  as  high  as 
$50  to  $55  a  ton  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  which  is  about  $5  a  ton  more  than 
was  received  at  this  time  a  year  ago. 
New  cabbage  brought  all  the  way  from 
*5.25  to  $4  for  approximately  100  lbs., 
or  $65  to  $80  a  ton.  Cold  weather  has 
interfered  with  potato  shipments,  and 
with  prices  advancing  at  country  points 
a  higher  market  naturally  developed. 
Fancy  Long  Islands  especially  were 
wanted,  and  these  took  a  jump  of  around 
75c  per  180  lbs.  bulk  during  the  week 
ending  February  23,  but  advances  in 
potatoes  from  other  sections  were  more 
moderate.  Approximately  1,500  barrels 
were  received  from  Bermuda  last  week, 
best  selling  at  $13  to  $14  a  barrel.  Car¬ 
rots  have  been  selling  a  little  more  read¬ 
ily  of  late.  Offerings  of  old  carrots  from 
New  York  State  were  light  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  a  firm  one.  Arrivals  of  new 
carrots  from  Texas  were  fairly  liberal, 
but  they  worked  out  well,  while  beets 
were  inclined  to  be  a  little  slow.  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  been  a  heavy  shipper  of  cauli¬ 
flower  and  plenty  of  lettuce  has  been 
coming  in.  mostly  from  Florida,  some 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  Texas  spinach 
was  plentiful,  and  a  few  carloads  were 
received  from  South  Carolina. 

EGGS  AN I)  POULTRY 

Th«  cold  waves  which  swept  the  coun¬ 
try  caused  a  decrease  in  production  and 
the  market  stiffened  a  little,  but  toward 
the  close  of  the  week  fresh  arrivals  were 
fairly  liberal  aud  the  market  commenced 
to  ease  off.  Although  there  was  no  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  finer  grades  of  nearby  eggs, 
the  market  dropped  a  little  in  sympathy 
with  the  general  decline.  Cold  storage 
holdings  have  been  further  reduced,  only 
2,243  eases  being  on  hand  on  the  26th, 
makinsr  a  very  small  reserve  stock  to 
draw  upon. 

The  freight  market  on  live  fowl  has 
been  in  poor  shape.  The  market  was 
oyer-supplied  and  stock  had  to  be  carried 
over  from  day  to  day  and  prices  declined 
considerably.  Chickens  held  fairly 
steady,  as  receipts  were  light  in  com¬ 
parison  to  fowl.  However,  most  of  the 
chickens  were  coarse  or  staggy,  and  these 
had  slow  sale.  Capons  were  in  fairly 
good  demand.  The  express  market,  on 
fowl  was  overshadowed  by  the  offerings 
of  freight  stock,  but  the  demand  for  ex¬ 
press  chickens  was  good.  The  first  of 
the  Spring  broilers  to  reach  the  market 
brought  as  high  as  85c  a  pound.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  dressed  poultry  showed  further 
decrease  last  week,  but  with  moderate 
trading  there  was  little  change  in  prices. 
Fowl  have  been  running  large,  conse¬ 
quently  medium  and  small  sizes  sold  on 
a  firm  market.  Cartons  were  in  good  de¬ 
mand  when  desirable  stock  was  offered, 
but  poor  quality  stock  was  dull.  Frozen 
poultry  has  come  into  a  little  more  favor 
as  the  receipts  of  fresh-killed  have  fallen 
off,  but  holdings  in  New  York  are  still 
about  5,000,000  lbs.  heavier  than  at  this 
time  last  year.  Cold  storage  holdings 
for  the  United  States,  as  reported  for 
February  1.  show  au  increase  of  about 
27.000.000  lbs.  over  the  five-year  aver¬ 
age.  and  17.000.000  lbs.  over  cold  storage 
stocks  on  hand  on  the  same  date  a  year 
ago. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Receipts  of  hay  have  been  very  light, 
the  market  being  almost  cleaned  of  No. 
1  stock,  aud  the  market  has  ruled  firm, 
prices  advancing  on  No.  1  Timothy  and 
light  mixtures  about  $5  a  ton  during  the 
1<>  days  ending  February  20.  Straw  has 
been  very  scarce,  and  prices  moved  up 
t.>  .830  a  ton  on  Jersey  stock.  R.  w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  markets  are  pretP-  quiet.  The  cold 
weather  was  against  much  activity  in 
vegetables.  Butter  went  urt  and  is  now 
declining;  potatoes  and  apples  are  only 
steady. 

RUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  lower;  creamery.  4*  U>  55c; 
dairy,  41  to  51c;  crocks.  40  to  50c;  com¬ 
mon.  30  to  35c.  Cheese,  dull;  daisies, 
flats.  2S  to  30c;  longhorns.  20  to  30c: 
limburger,  30  to  32c.  Eggs,  firm;  hen¬ 
nery.  40  to  44c;  State  and  Western  can¬ 


t  New 


died,  39  to  41c;  storage,  39  to  40c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet ;  turkeys,  40  to 
48c ;  fowls,  16  to  32c ;  broilers,  37  to  44c ; 
chickens,  16  to  32c;  old  roosters,  22  to 
23c ;  ducks,  26  to  32c ;  geese.  22  to  24c. 
Live  poultry,  fair;  turkeys,  35  to  40c; 
fowls,  24  to  28c :  springers,  26  to  28c ; 
chickens,  22  to  28c ;  old  roosters,  22  to 
23c ;  ducks,  28  to  30c ;  geese,  20  to  22c ; 
rabbits,  steady;  cottontails,  pair.  40  to 
6oc. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2-$2.50; 
other  sorts,  $1.25  to  $2  except  Baldwin, 
Greening,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  common,  75c 
to  $1  ;  Western,  box,  $1.75  to  $2.50.  Po¬ 
tatoes.  steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  40  to 
75c ;  Bermudas,  bbl.,  $14  to  $16 ;  sweets, 
hamper,  $1  to  $1.85. 

GRAPES  AND  BERRIES 

Grapes,  steady ;  California  Malagas, 
keg,  $7  to  $10;  Tokays,  box,  $2  to  $3.75  \ 
Strawberries,  steady ;  southern,  qt..,  25 
to  45c.  Cranberries,  weak ;  Cape  Cod. 
box,  $3  to  $4. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  dull ;  white  kidney,  $9.50  to 
$10.50 ;  red  kidney,  marrow.  $8.50  to 
89.50 ;  pea.  medium.  $8.25  to  $9.25. 
Onions,  quiet;  yellow,  cwt..  $2.25  to 
$2.75;  Ebenezers,  bu..  tf'1.75  to  82.25; 
Spanish,  small  crate.  81.70  to  $1.85. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  slow ;  beans,  green  and  wax, 
hamper,  $5  to  $7;  beets,  bu.,  75  to  90e : 
doz.  bunches,  80  to  90c;  carrots,  bu.,  50 
to  75c;  doz.  bunches,  75  to  85c;  cabbage, 
cwt..  $3  to  84 ;  do.  new,  86-lb.  crate, 
$4.75  to  $6.25 ;  cauliflower,  crate,  $2.75 
to  83 ;  celery,  Florida,  crate,  $2.75  to 
83.50;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $2.50  to  $3;  en¬ 
dive,  lb..  25  to  35c ;  lettuce,  Florida, 
hamper.  $1.75  to  $2.25;  do.  iceberg,  crate, 
$2  to  $3.50 :  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  35  to 
50c :  parsnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 :  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c;  soinach.  bu..  $1 
to  $1.25;  squash,  cwt.,  $3  to  $5.50:  to¬ 
matoes,  Florida,  crate.  $3  to  $7  :  turnips, 
yellow,  bu.,  45  to  65c ;  white,  81  25  to 
81 .75 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches 
75e  to  81  :  watercress,  doz.  bunches.  45 
to  50c.  ; 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet;  white  comb,  18  to  25c; 
dark.  12  to  16c.  Maple  products,  inac¬ 
tive:  sugar.  10  to  16e ;  syrup,  gal.,  81.25 
to  $1.75.  f 

FEED 

Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  bulk.  ton.  $20 
to  $23:  clover  mixed.  $19  to  $22:  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  earlot.  ton.  834 ; 
middlings.  $34;  red  dog,  838.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $48;  oilmeal.  $50  50:  hominy. 
$35;  oat  feed.  $17.25:  rye  middlings, 
$34.40.  J.  w.  o. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $3  to  $6.50:  Greening, 
83  to  $5 ;  russet.  $4  to  $5.50. 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs..  $7.50  to  $9;  red  kidney, 
87.50  to  $8.75;  yellow  eye.  $7  to  $8.75. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  53  to  53 ;  good  to 
ehoiee,  48  to  52c ;  storage,  48  to  51c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  45  to  46c ;  gathered, 
choice.  42  to  44c;  storage,  30  to  33c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  Green  Mountain,  bag.  $1.50  to 
81.55:  Spaulding  Rose  and  Cobbler.  81.40 
to  81 .45. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  43  to  44c :  fowls,  26  to  29c ; 
roosters,  19  to  20c;  squabs,  doz.,  $3.50 
to  $8:  ducks,  lb.,  22  to  26c:  geese,  18  to 
23c.' 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  lettuce, 
bu.,  25  to  75c;  tomatoes,  lb..  35  to  50c; 
string  beans,  bu.,  $4  to  $5.50;  spinach, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.35 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  onions,  100  lbs..  $2.50  to  $3.00; 
radishes,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  squash, 
bbl..  $3  to  84.50. 

HAY 


s  and 


EGGS 


White,  choice  to  fancy 

.46 

Or 

.47 

Medium  to  good. .  . . 

.40 

(a 

.44 

Mixed,  col’s,  u’bv.  besr 

.46 

Ot 

.47 

Fair  to  good . 

.40 

Or 

.44 

Gathered,  best . 

.40 

Ot 

.41 

Common  to  good .  .  . 

.30 

(a 

.36 

Storage  . 

.32 

(<ii 

.35 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  10.00 

Or, 

10.75 

Pea  . . 

8.00 

m 

Of. 

8  25 

Red  kidney . 

8.25 

8.50 

White  kidnev  . 

9  00 

Of 

10.00 

Yellow  eye  . 

8.00 

@ 

8.25 

Black  turtle  soup . 

5.25 

Ot 

6.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.  basket.  .  .  .75 

Of 

2  00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

Ben  Davis  . 

3.00 

Oi 

5.00 

2.25 

Ot, 

3.25 

Greeting  . 

3.00 

01 

6.00 

Jonathan  . 

3.50 

Of 

4.50 

King  . 

2.75 

4.50 

McIntosh  . 

6.00 

Or 

11.00 

Russet  . 

2.00 

Or 

3  00 

Albemarle  . 

3.75 

Of 

5.00 

Wealthy  . 

2.50 

Ot 

1.25 

Winesap  . 

4  00 

Or 

5.00 

York  . 

4.00 

Oi 

6.00 

Pears.  Kieffer.  bbl.... 

1 .50 

Or 

3.00 

Cranberies,  bbl . 

4.00 

Of 

12.00 

Kumquats,  qt . 

.10 

Oi 

.15 

Strawberries,  qt . 

.30 

Oi 

.45 

LIVH  STOCK 

Steers  .  8.75 

01 

9.00 

Bulls  . 

4.25 

01. 

6.25 

Cows  . . . 

1.75 

5.00 

Calves,  prime  . 

14  50 

Oi 

16.00 

Culls  . 

6.00 

Or 

10.00 

Sheep  . 

4.00 

Oi 

7.00 

Lambs  . 

Ot 

15.50 

Hogs  . 

7.75 

Oi 

9.25 

COUNTRY -DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best . 

29 

or 

.23 

Common  to  good .  .  . 

.11 

Oi 

.16 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each 

10  00 

Oi 

13.00 

Roasting  pigs  . 

.20 

Oi 

.30 

Pork  . 

.08 

Or 

.10 

DRESSED  POULTRY 
Turkeys,  best . 38 

On 

.40 

Common  to  good.  .  . 

.30 

0i 

.35 

Chickens,  choice,  lb... 

.40 

on 

.46 

Fair  to  good . 

.25 

O' 

.35 

Fowls  . 

.17 

Oi 

.29 

Capons,  best . 

.40 

Oi 

.42 

Fair  to  good . 

.32 

or 

or 

.37 

Roosters  . 

.10 

.21 

Ducks  . 

.25 

01 

.31 

Geese  . 

.15 

Oi 

.23 

Guineas,  pair . 

.75 

Oi 

1 .00 

Squabs,  large,  doz..  .  . 

11.00 

on 

12.00 

Small  . 

3  00 

or 

6.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu .  1.00 

Oi 

1.25 

Carrots,  100  lbs . 

1.50 

or 

1.75 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

50. 00 

01 

55. (X) 

New,  Go -bbl.  basket 

2.00 

01 

4.25 

Collards,  bbl . 

2.00 

Oi 

2.25 

Celery  hearts,  doz.  .  .  . 

1.00 

on 

1.50 

Leeks,  100  bunches.  . 

3.50 

if 

6.00 

Salsify.  100  bunches.  . 

9.00 

14.00 

Parsley,  bbl . 

4.00 

if 

5.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu.  basket.... 

3.50 

@ 

4.00 

2.50 

0i 

4.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 

2.00 

I 

3.75 

Lettuce,  bu . 

2.50 

Or 

4.00 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

1.75 

0i 

3.00 

Peppers,  bu . 

2.50 

Oi 

3.25 

Radishes,  bu.  basket. 

.50 

0i 

1.25 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1.50 

0i 

3.50 

Squash,  bbl . 

3.00 

U 

3.50 

String  beans,  bu . 

2.50 

0i 

4.00 

Chicory  &  Escarol.  bbl. 

2.50 

(a) 

5.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt.. 
Tomatoes,  6-till  crate. 

.20 

Oi 

.40 

1.50 

@ 

4.00 

Turnips,  bbl . 

2.00 

(5) 

3.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

5.00 

0i 

8.00 

Kale,  bbl . 

1.75 

or 

2.50 

Watercress,  100  bnchs. 

2  50 

or 

3.50 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs.  .  4.00 

@ 

4.50 

State.  180  lbs . 

2.85 

Oil 

3.25 

Maine.  180  lbs . 

3.25 

0i 

@ 

3.75 

Pennsylvania.  150  lbs. 

1  90 

2.00 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

7.00 

m 

14.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.. . , 

.65 

m 

1.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav,  No.  1.  Timothy.  30.00 

Oi. 

31.00 

No.  2 . . . 

28,00 

Oi. 

29.00 

No.  3  . 

26.00 

Oi 

27.50 

Clover  mixed ...... 

19.00 

Oi 

25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

27.00 

(ft 

30.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Prices 

* 


25  per  cent  took  place  in  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  apples,  sweet  potatoes  and  some 
less  important  lines.  There  was  no  un¬ 
derlying  shortage,  except  in  cabbage,  but 
supplies  were  prevented  from  reaching 
the  market  because  practically  the  whole 
country  was  in  the  grip  of  hard  weather 
conditions.  Almost  every  Winter  there 
is  a  chance  like  this  for  the  nearby  farm¬ 
ers  to  rush  things  to  market  before  dis¬ 
tant  shipping  points  have  time  to  get 
thawed  out.  As  the  weather  moderated 
shipments  increased  at  once  and  the  city 
markets  were  soon  as  heavily  supplied 
as  before.  A  more  lasting  effect  is  the 
presence  of  a  great  deal  of  frozen  stuff 
in  the  markets  and  considerable  slight!  v 
frozen  produce  from  the  South. 

the  Freeze 

reached  clear  down  across  Texas  and 
nearly  to  the  end  of  Florida.  The  mosl 
tender  vegetables  were  killed  or  badly 
damaged,  and  many  must  be  replanted. 
Florida  potatoes  were  set  back  about  two 
weeks.  This  will  help  the  Northern  mar¬ 
kets  a  little  this  month,  although  the 
whole  Florida  crop  hardly  more  than 
equals  a  week’s  shipment  of  Northern 
potatoes.  Competition  between  the  old 
and  new  potatoes  does  not  amount  to 
much  until  South  Carolina  begins,  in 
May,  but  production  becomes  very  active 
during  that  month,  and  after  the  first  of 
June  the  demand  for  old  potatoes  be¬ 
comes  very  limited. 

THE  CABBAGE  BOOM 

has  flourished  wonderfully  under  the 
combined  effect  of  retarded  shipments, 
the  approaching  exhaustion  of  supplies 
in  storage  and  the  light  shipments  from 
the  South.  Much  of  the  old  stock  offered 
in  the  markets  shows  the  effect  of  warm 
spells  of  weather  during  the  Winter  and 
is  not  first-class.  Good  sound  cabbage 
has  reached  $60  per  ton  in  many  of  the 
city  markets,  while  the  price  '  of  new 
cabbage  exceeded  $100  in  some  instances. 
The  growers  obtained  the  benefit  of  the 
rise  of  old  cabbage  wherever  they  had 
stored  a  part  of  the  crop  in  furrows, 
shallow  pits  and  cellars.  Those  who 
raise  the  long-keeping  kinds  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  able  to  hold  for  the  late 
market  for  advances  which  occur  during 
the  Winter  of  almost  every  alternate  sea¬ 
son.  Many  farmers  raise  both  early  and 
late  varieties  in  order  to  use  the  market 
the  whole  season.  Consuming  centers 
everywhere  seem  to  want  small  to  me¬ 
dium  cabbage,  and  the  big  kinds  are  out 
of  favor  except  for  kraut  and  pickle  mak¬ 
ing.  The  little  cone-shaped  Wakefield  is 
popular  for  early  market,  but  the  small 
flat  kinds  are  nearly  as  early.  The  main 
crop  is  chiefly  of  the  medium  size  kinds 
like  late  flat  Dutch  and  the  hard,  long- 
keeping  sorts  like  the  Danish  Bali  Head. 

RED  AND  SAVOY  CABBAGE 

Somebody  asks  about  red  cabbage.  In 
former  days  a  relish  made  of  chopped  or 
shredded  raw  red  cabbage,  with  plenty 
of  salt  and  spices,  was  the  popular  item 
of  food  on  the  lunch  counters  of  the  city- 
bar  rooms.  Of  late  years  the  demand 
for  red  cabbage  is  confined  to  limited 
sections  of  the  foreign  population.  From 
two  to  six  carloads  will  supply  almost 
any  large  city  the  whole  season.  More 
of  it  would  break  the  market.  A  carload 
at  Baltimore  was  many  weeks  selling  out. 
a  barrel  or  so  at  a  time.  The  price  is 
often  $10  per  ton  higher  than  other  cab¬ 
bage,  but  sometimes  it  is  hard  to  sell  at 
any  price.  If  there  is  a  city  colony  of 
Italians,  French,  Poles  or  Germans  in 
the  vicinity  it  might  be  well  worth  while 
for  a  cabbage  grower  to  raise  a  little  red 
stock  and  try  to  develop  a  trade.  Much 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Savoy  cabbage. 
It  is  bought  mainly  by  Italians  and 
others  of  recent  foreign  descent,  although 
some  of  the  American  stock  have  learned 
to  like  •  the  fine  delicate  quality  of  this 
cabbage,  and  there  is  quite  a  demand  for 
it  in  New  Y'ork  and  Boston  and  in  some 
other  Eastern  cities.  It  is  not  a  good 
shipper  and  keeps  poorly  after  shipment. 
Savoy  cabbage  should  be  grown  only  by 
those  who  know  what  to  do  with  it  in 
advance.  ,  f. 


Fleas  on  Dog 


Timothy,  No.  1.  $28  to  $29 :  No.  2.  $26 
to  $27  :  No.  3,  $23  to  $24  ;  clover  mixed. 
822 
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to  $27.  Straw,  rye.  $28  to  $31 :  oat. 

to  $18. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

March  t.  1923 

M  1T.K 

Dairymen’s  League  Go-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  price  for  March  Class  1 
fluid  milk.  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 
zone,  $2.80  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2.  for 
cream  and  ice  cream.  82.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb..  $( 

Good  to  choice . 

Lower  grades . 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  good.  . . 

Packing  stock  . 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  special . . 

Average  run  . 

Skims  . 


.53  0t 

$0.531 

.50 

Oi 

.52 

.40 

Or 

.44 

.51 

Oi 

.52 

.40 

Or 

.46 

.35 

Oi 

'  .38 

.28  L,  Ot 

29 

.27  ~Oi 

.28 

.21 

Oi 

oo 

Milk- 

Grade.  A.  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B.  bottled.  M .  . 
Grade  B  bottled,  pt. . 
Grade  B.  loose,  qt. .  . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy.  x/->  pt. . 


Butter,  best  . 

Or 

Cheese  . 

. .  .  32 

or 

Eggs — Best,  doz . 

.  .  .  .58 

Oi 

.  .  .  .45 

or 

Fowls . . 

Oi 

Chick es.  lb . 

...  .40 

Oi 

Turkevs.  lb . 

Oi 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.  .  .  .02 

0, 

l  )nions.  lb . 

Or 

l  ettuce,  head  . 

...  .10 

Oi 

Cabbage,  head  . 

or 

.18 

.15 

.10 

.11 

.28 

.17 

.10 

.30 

.58 

.37 

.60 

.50 

.40 

.45 

.55 

.03 

.10 

.15 

.20 


General  Crop  and  Price  News 

The  general  rise  in  farm  products 
the  last  half  of  February  proved  a  gold* 
opportunity  for  those  who  could  reai 
the  markets  quickly.  Advances  of  10 


I  have  a  white  poodle  dog  that  has 
fleas  and  wish  some  advice  as  to  treat¬ 
ment.  s. 

Ohio. 

In  cold  weather,  when  a  liquid  cannot 
well  be  used,  dust  the  infested  parts  thor¬ 
oughly  with  freshly  powdered  pyrethrum 
and  then  wrap  a  big  towel  or  blanket  to 
retain  the  fumes.  In  an  hour  or  two 
afterward  brush  the  coat  and  comb  it 
thoroughly  to  remvoe  the  numbed  fleas, 
which  should  be  destroyed.  Repeat  the 
treatment  as  often  as  found  necessary. 
Give  the  dog  a  new,  clean  bed,  and  in  it 
put  some  flowers  of  sulphur.  Laurel  or 
tobacco  leaves  placed  under  the  bedding 
also  help  to  prevent  flea  trouble.  In 
warm  or  moderate  weather  the  dog  may 
be  tubbed  in  a  solution  of  coal  tar  dip 
made  according  to  directions  printed  on 
the  label  of  the  container.  It  may  be 
bought  at  any  drug  store  and  at  some 
harness  or  feed  stores.  Repeat  the  tub¬ 
bing  at  intervals  of  10  days  nr  so,  if  seen 
to  be  necessary.  If  possible,  keep  the 
dog  4  of  sandy  places  in  warm  weather. 
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Care  of  Milk  and  Butter 

I  would  like  a  little  information  on  the 
care  of  milk  in  the  Summer.  I  furnish 
milk  to  a  family  from  the  city  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  They  take  about  6  or  S  qts.  a  day, 
and  sometimes  they  find  it  makes  the 
baby  sick.  Should  this  milk  be  aerated? 
Wouldn’t  it  be  better  and  keep  better? 
The  city  man  thinks  that  the  milk  warm 
from  the  cow  is  the  best.  We  keep  Jer¬ 
seys  ;  milk  is  put  through  wire  strainer ; 
then  cheesecloth  doubled.  I  am  very  care¬ 
ful  about  scalding  and  cleaning  pails, 
strainer,  etc.,  but  can  not  say  about 
dishes  the  milk  is  carried  in.  My  idea  is 
the  warm  milk  is  what  causes  the  trouble. 
We  are  planning  on  building  a  milk- 
house  in  the  Spring.  Would  like  some 
suggestions  on  it;  have  electric  power  to 
run  separator.  Milk-house  would  have  to 
be  in  a  very  snug  place,  where  no  shade 
strike’s  at  all.  We  expect  to  put  in  milk¬ 
ing  machines;  should  they  be  taken  care 
of  in  milk-house,  and  how  far  from  cow- 
barn  should  it  be  built?  We  keep  15  or20 
purebred  Jerseys  and  make  butter;  would 
be  glad  to  get  suggestions  on  containers 
to  send  butter  by  parcel -post  to  city  in 
Winter.  Is  there  an  aerator  small 
enough  to  use  for  10  qts.  a  day.  Can 
good  butter  be  made  in  a  pantry  where 
food  and  housework  like  dishwashing, 
sink  for  washing  hands,  etc.,  are,  and  what 
do  you  think  about  cistern  water  for 
washing  separator?  What  is  the  best 
and  easiest  floor  to  keep  clean  for  milk- 
room  ?  P.  c. 

Northville,  N.  Y. 

The  best  way  to  handle  milk  in  Sum¬ 
mer  may  be  summed  up  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points;  (1)  Have  the  cows  clean 
(udder  and  teats)  at  milking  time;  (2) 
milk  into  a  sterile  small-top  pail;  (3) 
have  all  dairy  utensils  clean  and  sterile  ; 
(4)  cool  the  milk  as  soon  as  drawn  to  50 
degrees  or  below,  and  keep  it  cold  as  long 
as  it  is  in  your  hands.  I  should  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  cool  your  milk  as  soon  as 
it  is  produced.  Aeration  and  cooling  re¬ 
moves  all  “animal  taints”  and  checks  the 
growth  of  milk-souring  badteria.  The  per¬ 
son  who  uses  the  milk  can  later  adjust 
the  temperature  for  infant  feeding  pur¬ 
poses.  Unless  milk  is  carefully  handled 
in  Summer,  its  use  is  liable  to  cause  sick¬ 
ness  when  fed  to  infants. 

Plans  for  a  milk-house  to  meet  your 
needs  will  be  furnished  free  of  charge  by 
any  of  the  dairy  barn  equipment  com¬ 
panies  who  advertise  in  this  paper.  They 
undoubtedly  can  help  you  better  than  any¬ 
one  else,  once  they  know  your  needs.  A 
milk-house  should  be  built  to  provide  for 
the  washing  and  sterilizing  of  all  the 
utensils,  including  the  milking  machine 
parts.  The  milk-house  should  be  separate 
from  the  barns,  yet  conveniently  located. 
It  need  not  be  any  distance  from  the 
barn  but  located  in  a  place  that  is  well- 
drained  and  away  from  contaminating 
surroundings.  Most  milk-houses  have  two 
rooms,  so  that  the  milk  and  butter  may 
bo  handled  away  from  where  the  uten¬ 
sils  are  washed  and  steamed. 

The  best  way  to  send  butter  by  parcel- 
post  is  to  have  it  in  pound  prints.  The 
butter  is  wrapped  in  parchment  paper 
and  put  into  cardboard  cartons.  These 
cartons  should  then  be  wrapped  carefully 
in  a  strip  of  heavy  corrugated  cardboard. 
The  package  can  then  be  wrapped  and 
tied  in  heavy  paper  ready  for  nvailing. 
The  heavy  corrugated  cardboard  is  the 
best  protection!  against  damage.  Of 
course,  the  same  material  in  the  form  of 
a  box,  large  enough  to  carry  four  or  six 
cartons,  would  be  preferable  but  more 
expensive. 

There  are  several  aerator-coolers  on  the 
market  small  enough  to  handle  the  milk 
from  one  to  four  cows.  These  can  be 
secured  from  any  dairy  supply  company 
or  store. 

Cream  and  butter  should  not  be  han¬ 
dled  in  the  same  room  where  food  is  being 
cooked  or  dishes  and  hands  washed.  Dairy 
products  quickly  absorb  abnormal  odors 
and  flavors  and  therefore  should  be  han¬ 
dled  in  a  separate  room  where  the  air  is 
pure  at  all  times. 

Cistern  water  should  make  good  water 
for  washing  purposes.  All  dairy  uten¬ 
sils  should  be  scalded  or  steajned  after 
washing  and  it  doesn’t  matter  What  kind 
of  water  is  used  for  washing  if  it  is 
clean  and  free  from  contamination.  I 
should  not  recommend  the  rinsing  of  dairy 
utensils  in  cistern  water  before  using 
utensils.  A  properly  built  concrete  floor 
is  one  of  the  best  floors  to  keep  clean 
whereever  milk  or  dairy  products  are  han¬ 
dled.  j.  W.  B. 


Water  for  Chickens 

Knowing  your  willingness  to  listen  to 
both  sides  of  a  question.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  thirsty 
chicken.  More  than  once  in  the  recent 
numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  it  has  been 
stated,  in  reply  to  questions,  that  chickens 
having  all  the  milk  they  wish  need  no 
water.  Milk  is  a  food,  and  a  thirst- 
creating  food.  Cats  and  does,  no  matter 
how  much  milk  they  have,  require  a  great 
deal  of  water.  Milk  is  one  of  the  best 
foods  for  the  chickens,  but  it  cannot  take 
the  place  of  water.  Deprived  of  this, 
they  suffer.  If  your  questioners  would 
ask  the  chickens,  their  answer  would  be 
prompt,  and  one  that  could  not  be  mis¬ 
understood.  JOSEPHINE  E.  CKAGIN. 


Stock  must  be  watered  and  the  barn  cleaned — and  it’s  an  every 
day  s  job.  The  time  saved  by  using  Louden  Water  Bowls  and  the 
Louden  Manure  Carrier  in  doing  these  daily  chores  is  in  itself  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  big  item  each  year — and  this  saving  goes  on  year  after  year, 
as  long  as  the  barn  stands.  But  the  saving  of  time  is  not  all  that 
these  two  necessary  Barn  Equipments  will  do  for  you. 

Manure  Carrier  Eliminates  Drudgery 

With  the  12-bushel  Louden  Manure  Carrier  you  can  clean  out  from  behind  10  cows  at 
a  single  trip  and  dump  the  manure  into  the  spreader,  pit  or  yard.  It  does  away  with 
that  back  straining  drudgery  of  shoving  a  heavily  loaded  wheelbarrow  through  ankle- 
deep  barn  yard  mud  and  slush— or  up  a  narrow,  slippery  plank.  It  enables  one  man 
to  take  care  of  more  cows  by  the  time  it  saves  and— it  takes  the  drudgery  out  of  one 
of  the  meanest,  most  monotonous  jobs  on  the  farm. 

The  Louden  Manure  Carrier  is  durably  built  to  last  for  years— many  installed  as 
long  as  20  years  ago  are  still  giving  daily  satisfactory  service.  Its  superior  construc¬ 
tion  is  most  strikingly  evident  when  closely  compared  with  others.  Notice  that  its 
teak-proof  steel  tub  is  welded  to  its  strong  steel  frame— not  riveted;  that  the  load  hangs 
squarely  under  the  track— not  swung  from  one  side;  that  the  track  has  double  the 
strength  of  flimsy  strap  iron  tracks;  that  its  powerful  worm-drive  hoist  raises  big  loads 
easily  and  prevents  dropping  the  tub  with  a  damaging  bang  on  the  floor;  that  the  tub 
capacity  is  an  honest  12  bushels.  These  and  its  many  other  outstanding  features  go  to 
make  the  Louden  the  highest  in  quality— most  lasting  in  service. 

25%  More  Milk  With  Less  Work 

•  Detachable  Water  Bowls.  They 


William  Louden 

Backin  the  early  90’s  he  invented 
the  first  flexible  Barn  Door 
Hanger  that  permitted  the  door 
to  swing  out  from  the  building 
and  thus  eliminated  much  of  the 
breakage  so  common  in  Door 
Hangers  previous  to  that  time. 
He  has  always  been  a  leader  in 
the  Bam  Equipment  field. 


Vryou  can  expect  rrom  Louden  Chuck  Detachable  Water  Bowls.  They  mean  less  work 
because  they  eliminate  that  disagreeable  winter  chore  of  turning  the  cows  out  to  water,  breaking  the 
ice  in  the  tank  or  keeping  a  fire  in  the  tank  heater.  They  mean  more  milk  because  they  keep  a  constant 
fmpeied  WatCr  tbe  ,?ow.3-  daV  and  flight.  Many  dairymen  report  an  increase  ?n 

?d  2rcn«up  30%*  following  the  installation  of  Louden  Water  Bowls.  Water  is 

watt?  they  need with the* ^ounfemci^ncy^3  that  Cnable  V°U  t0  give  y°Uf  C0WS  a“ the 

Fqr  56  years  now  Louden  has  always  stood  for  the  best  quality,  most  practical  and  longest  lived  barn 
equipment.  Investigate  tnese  Louden  equipments  closely — they’ll  stand  any  comparison.  Their  first  cost 
is  low  and  if  you  measure  long  years  of  satisfactory  service  Louden  Equipment  always  coats  the  least 

Get  These  Two  Money  Making  Books— Sent  Free 

.  tJ1fv,224'pagJf  ^■ou‘f«"Cafa-  to  build  or  remodel  a  barn  ask  for  the  Louden 

/ I8  ad  about  these  and  more  than  100  Barn  Plan  Book.  Pictures  50  modern  barns  with 

Staflsand^tanrVhionQ°An^ibprnTp0l^!rn  ^tee  suggestions  for  most  convenient  and  economical 
H^i1SH^,,iitapCh'£ns^ ’  * ‘2 al  Pens,  Feed  Carriers,  arrangement,  wall  framing,  types  of  roofs.  Tells 

cSSoSS^^X^t  £°0lS*  abo,u^  foundation  work,  ventilation,  size  barn  for 

Curias,  Bull  Staffs,  Barn  and  Garage  Door  Hang-  certain  stock— in  fact  everything  a  prospective 
e.s  Everything  for  the  Barn.  If  you  are  going  barn  builder  should  know.  Both  books  sent  free. 


2661 

^ Please 
*  send  post- 

^  Pa><l.  without 

"*\  charge  orobli- 

gation,  t':o  book 
checked  below: 

□  Louden  Bern  Hens 
jjr  □  Louden  Calclcc. 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel) 
a  barn  about  (date) . 


State. 


'or . 

F 

Name . 

HINMAN  ELECTRIC  MILKER 


"CJ'OR  those  with  electric  power  of  any  current,  this  is  the 
-L  outfit  without  an  equal. 

Every  principle  of  the  reliable  Hinman  Standard  Milker, 
that  has  had  fifteen  years'  success,  is  embodied  here.  The 
power  unit  and  pump  come  in  a  neat,  compact,  light  outfit 
easily  carried  in  one  hand.  No  installation  necessary.  When 
it  arrives  you  attach  to  any  light¬ 
ing  plug  and  milk. 

Suitable  for  dairies  of  any  size.  Simple 
to  use,  easy  to  keep  clean.  Produces  clean 
milk  at  lowest  cost.  Saves  time,  labor  and 
the  drudgeryof  milk¬ 
ing  time. 


Write  for  Hinman 
Catalog 

Hinman  Milking 
Machine  Co. 
Fourth  Street 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HINMAN 

AGENCY 

A  moneymaking 
offer  to  live  men 


in  open  territory. 
Write! 


Cured!  Money  Saved 


OVER  350,000  satisfied  users  and  29  years  of  buccc 
testify  to  the  positive  dependability  of  Save-Th 
Morse,  You  are  safe  from  loss  because  it  cures  whi 
working,  old,  so-called  incurable”  cases  of  SPAVI 
H’ngbone,  Thoropin,  or  —  Shoulder,  Knee.  Ankle.  Ho 
and  Tendon  Disease.  We  take  all  risk  by  giving  a  sign 
?°"EY-  BACK  -  GUARANTEE.  In  the  firat  eroergenc 
Save-  rhe-Horse  saves  many  times  its  cost 
Our  FREE  96-page  Save-the-Horse  BOOK  tells  how 
locate,  understand  and  treat  58  different  kinds  of  lament! 
llns  BOOK  expert  veterinary  advice  and  sample 
Guarantee  all  FREE.  No  obligation.  WRITE  TODA 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO„  324  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N. 

At  Dragrifista  and  Dealers  with 
oigned  Guarantee,  or  sent  prepaid* 


HEAVES 


Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
Money  back  it  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

Most  for  cost  1V  NEWTON’S 

1  A  veterinary's  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves.  Coughs,  Distemper. 
Indigestion.  Worm  cxpeller. 
„„  ,  ,  Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 

30  years"  sale  hy  parcel 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Impaction 

I  have  a  cow  eight  years  old.  She 
came  fresh  about  September  1.  She  is 
not  with  calf  at  present.  About  two 
weeks  ago  she  refused  to  eat  her  grain  ; 
she  would  eat  a  little  hay,  drink  about 
one-half  pail  of  water  a  day  where  she 
had  been  taking  three  pails  of  water.  I 
called  a  veterinarian.  Through  his  ad¬ 
vice  I  have  given  her  4  lbs.  of  Epsom 
salts,  1  lb.  of  salts  at  a  dose,  with  one- 
half  cup  of  brown  sugar  twice  a  day ; 
six  ounces  of  spirits  of  niter,  one  ounce 
per  dose;  also  one  tablespoon  ginger 
and  soda.  She  will  not  eat  any  kind  of 
grain,  oats  or  ground  feed ;  will  eat  a 
few  carrots  and  apples  and  some  potatoes 
and  a  very  little  hay.  Iler  back  seems 
quite  tender  over  her  kidneys.  She  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  fever.  Her  nose  is 
quite  moist;  has  no  cough.  I  also  gave 
her  eight  drams  of  bitter  aloes  in  two 
doses.  o.  j.  c. 

New  York. 

As  this  poor  cow  has  been  given  such 
heroic  doses  of  purgative,  we  take  it  that 
she  is  known  to  be  suffering  from  im¬ 
paction  of  the  stomach  (paunch).  If 
that  is  the  case,  the  treatment  has  been 
all  wrong,  and  it  is  a  wonder  the  animal 
has  survived.  When  impaction  occurs 
the  muscles  of  the  middle  wall  of  the 
stomach  and  probably  the  intestines  are 
paralyzed  so  that  the  natural  movements 
of  the  digestive  organs  do  not  occur. 
That  movement  is  called  peristalsis,  and 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  feed  passing 
along  and  expose  it  to  the  action  of  the 
digestive  juices.  Knowing  the  condition 
present,  the  educated  veterinarian  no 
longer  gives  big  doses  of  salts,  aloes,  etc. 
Ills  treatment  is  directed  towards  stim¬ 
ulation  of  muscular  motion  and  secretion 
of  glandular  fluids,  and  he  also  supports 
strength  and  vitality  by  stimulating  the 
heart  and  nerves.  One  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  give  30  to  60  drops  of  fluid 
extract  of  mix  vomica  and  one  dram  of 
salol  every  three  or  four  hours  in  a  little 
wafer  until  symptoms  of  belching  or 
returning  rumination  are  seen,  where¬ 
upon  a  pound  or  so  of  castor  oil,  not 
salts,  may  be  given,  shaken  up  in  milk. 
Strong  coffee  and  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia  or  other  stimulant  may  also  be 
given  if  the  cow  is  weak.  Another  method 
is  to  give  small  doses  of  barium  chloride 
and  tartar  emetic  to  stimulate  peristalsis, 
and  some  veterinarians  also  give  hypo¬ 
dermic  treatment  with  strychnine  and 
other  alkaloidal  drugs.  Feed  should  be 
withheld,  but  the  cow  allowed  all  the 
water  she  desires,  the  chill  being  taken 
off  in  cold  weather.  Massage  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  particularly  the  left  side,  and 
rectal  injections  of  warm  water  and 
glycerine  may  also  help.  If  the  cow  is 
ali .  e  when  thi<  reaches  you,  give  the  mix 
and  salol  treatment,  and  also  give  two 
or  three  times  daily  a  pint  of  strong 
coffee  and  one  ounce  of  aromatic  spn'ts 
of  ammonia,  or  half  an  ounce  of  that 
medicine  and  half  an  ounce  of  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  in  flaxseed  tea  and  the 
coffee  combined.  We  fear,  however,  that 
treatment  given  now  would  not  be  likely 
to  succeed.  In  future  see  to  it  that  cattle 
in  Winter  time  are  fed  laxative  or  suc¬ 
culent  feed  to  offset  the  constipating  ef¬ 
fects  of  much  dry  roughage,  and  allow 
access  to  water  and  to  salt. 


corn  to  a  brood  sow  unless  it  is  balanced 
by  feeding  tankage  or  a  legume  hay.  At 
once  physic  the  sow  with  castor  oil  in 
slop  .or  warm  water,  and  then  give  her 
twice  daily  some  cod  liver  oil,  starting 
with  a  teaspoonful  dose  and  increasing 
daily  until  she  gets  up  or  is  again  strong 
on  her  legs.  Allow  her  free  access  to 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  or  cut  such  hay 
fine  and  mix  it  with  middlings,  ground 
rye  or  barley  and  a  little  bran  to  be  fed 
from  a  self-feeder.  Skim-inilk  may  also 
be  allowed,  and  in  it  we  should  mix 
lime  water  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  per 
quart.  It  would  also  be  well  to  continue 
feeding  vegetables.  Carrots,  rutabagas 
and  tomatoes  contain  vitamines  that  are 
preventive  of  conditions  such  as  you 
describe.  In  addition  to  the  change  in 
feeding,  enforce  exercise  if  the  sow  can 
walk.  If  she  is  down,  give  her  rectal 
injections  of  warm  water  and  glycerine 
twice  daily,  and  twice  daily  rub  briskly 
into  the  loins  a  mixture  of  one-half  .ounce 
each  of  aqua  ammonia  and  turpentine 
and  four  ounces  of  compound  soap  lini¬ 
ment  in  water  to  make  one  pint. 


Chronio  Indigestion 

Give  me  some  information  on  rupture 
of  the  stomach  in  horses,  Whether  a  lin¬ 
gering  disease,  or  is  death  more  sudden? 
I  have  a  blooded  trotter  12  years  old 
that  I  use  on  my  R.  F.  I),  route.  He 
had  colic  of  the  stomach  and  belched  a 
great  deal.  At  times  a  little  blood  came 
from  his  mouth.  He  recovered  from  the 
colic,  but  has  not  been  well  since.  This 
was  four  weeks  ago.  He  seems  to  have 
difficulty  in  drinking,  and  when  eating 
foams  at  the  mouth.  lie  formerly  was 
of  very  high  life  and  would  eat  (when 
working)  from  12  to  14  quarts  of  grain 
a  day.  Now  he  barely  will  eat  seven 
quarts,  and  has  no  ambition  at  all.  I 
have  tried  feeding  laxatives,  like  bran 
and  carrots,  to  sweeten  his  stomach,  but 
it  does'  not  seem  to  help.  H.  a. 

New  York. 

When  gas  distends  the  stomach  as  the 
result  of  acute  indigestion  or  gastritis- 
one  usually  hears  gas  and  liquids  gush 
from  the  stomach  to  tin1  mouth  in  the 
gullet  at  frequent  intervals.  When  this 
occurs  the  horse  may  curve  his  neck  with 
spasms  or  even  shriek  with  pain.  The 
latter  symptom  is,  however,  more  likely 
to  occur  in  choke.  When  not  relieved  or 
when  a  big  dose  of  soda  or  some  other 
unsuitable  medicine  suddenly  is  poured 
down  the  gullet  the  stomach  may  in¬ 
stantly  rupture.  Belching  and  gushing 
of  liquids  then  subsides  and  pain  may 


also  lessen,  but  the  horse  weakens  fast, 
sweats,  has  a  rapid  or  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  pulse  and  soon  drops  and  dies. 
In  some  cases  of  rupture  feed  and  water 
run  from  the  nostrils,  or  the  horse  is  said 
to  be  vomiting.  The  accident  always  is 
quickly  fatal.  In  the  case  in  question 
the  suffering  might  quickly  have  been  re¬ 
lieved  by  passing  a  stomach  tube  through 
the  nostril  and  into  the  stomach  to  siphon 
off  some  of  the  fluid  and  fermenting 
liquid  feed.  That,  however,  can  only  be 
safely  and  properly  done  by  a  trained 
veterinarian.  Passage  of  the  tube  gen¬ 
erally  causes  a  little  -bleeding  from  the 
nostril.  A  stimulant  has  to  be  given 
immediately  after  the  use  of  the  tube  to 
prevent  collapse,  and  it  is  a  mistake  per¬ 
fectly  to  empty  the  stomach,  as  that 
will  be  about  certain  to  cause  collapse. 
Have  the  horse’s  teeth -put  in  order.  Then 
feed  a  mixture  of  crushed  or  whole  oats 
and  one-ninth  part  of  wheat  bran,  by 
weight.  Of  this  feed  1  lb.  for  every  100 
lbs.  of  body  weight  of  horse,  in  three 
feeds,  as  a  day’s  ration.  Also  allow  a 
like  quantity  of  good  mixed  clover  and 
Timothy  hay,  feeding  most  of  it  at  night, 
and  but  1  or  2  lbs.  of  it  at  noon,  when 
the  horse  is  cooling  and  resting  before 
receiving  drinking  water  and  grain  feed. 
A  few  ears  of  corn  may  be  added  at 
noon  when  the  weather  is  very  cold. 
Carrots  would  also  be  beneficial.  Feed 
grain  from  a  large  shallow  box  to  pre¬ 
vent  bolting. 


The  Safe  Light  for  Farm  Buildings 


Who  ever  heard  of  a  cow  kicking  over  an 
electric  light  bulb  and  causing  a  disastrous 
fire?  It  can’t  be  done.  A  broken  light 
bulb  cannot  cause  a  fire.  Electric  lights 
in  your  farm  buildings  give  you  better  and 
more  convenient  light.  And,  what  is  more 
important,  they’re  100%  safe. 

The  Westinghouse  Light  and  Power 
Plant,  the  plant  that  is  so  easy  to  operate 
and  so  easy  to  own,  will  light  your  farm 
buildings  and  your  home.  Running  water 

Exclusive  sales  privileges  are 
in  rural  districts  where  we 


supplied  by  electric  power,  electric  house¬ 
hold  appliances,  power  machinery  to  aid 
you  with  your  chores.  All  these  things  and 
the  many  other  advantages  of  electricity 
Westinghouse  brings  to  you  and  your 
family. 

Are  you  interested  in  knowing  how  you 
can  install  a  Westinghouse  Light  and  Power 
Plant  on  your  farm  and  pay  for  it  on  terms 
that  you  can  easily  meet?  Send  us  the 
coupon  below  and  we’ll  tell  you  about  it. 

still  available  to  reputable  men 
are  not  already  represented. 


Lame  Sow 

A  sow  is  10  months  old;  bred  January 
10;  registered  Berkshire,  She  is  very 
stiff  and  lame,  especially  in  right  hind 
leg.  Very  hard  for  her  to  get  up  after 
lying  down.  I  am  feeding  a  cooked  mess 
twice  a  day,  consisting  mostly  of  potato, 
apple  parings,  also  other  vegetables, 
some  rye  shorts  mixed  in  same  ;  corn  on 
cob  occasionally.  J.  h. 

New  York. 

It  will  be  fortunate  if  this  sow  has 
not  become  paralyzed  before  this  answer 
arrives.  She  is  threatened  with  that 
condition,  and  the  method  of  feeding  and 
management  deescribed  are  to  blame. 
Such  conditions  are  very  common  in  pigs 
and  grown  hogs  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  it  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter 
to  enforce  exercise.  The  exercise  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  rickets, 
constipation  and  paralysis,  a  chain  of 
conditions  often  associated  in  such  cases. 
When  snow  is  deep  exercise  may  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  scattering  shelled  corn  and 
whole  oats 'on  a  big  barn  floor  or  clean- 
swept  ground  and  covering  with  litter,  in 
which  the  pigs  should  'be  allowed  to  root. 
This  rooting  will  give  a  brood  sow  all 
the  necessary  exercise.  Even  driving 
pigs  about  in  a  large  pen  several  times 
daily  will  prove  wonderfully  beneficial, 
and' may  suffice,  but  active  outdoor  exer¬ 
cise  every  da}’  is  much  better.  It  is  no 
longer  considered  good  policy  or  neces¬ 
sary  to  cook  feed  for  all  swine.  Pota¬ 
toes  may  be  cooked,  however,  if  desired 
when  fed  along  with  barley  meal  to  finish 
a  fat  hog  for  slaughter.  On  no  account 
should  cooked  potatoes  be  given  to  a 
brood  sow,  and  when  fed  in  excess  for 
a  long  time  to  any  hog  they  tend  to 
troublesome  protrusion  or  prolapse  of  the 
rectum,  which  may  even  have  fatal  ef¬ 
fects.  It  is  also  a  mistake,  to  feed  much 


Farming  Section,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  complete  information  about  the  Westinghouse  Light 
and  Power  Plant. 

Name .  ... 

P.  O.  Address . RJJ.Y.-27 
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Milk  supply 

o!  32  States 

Strained  through  the  Dr. 

Clark  Purity  Milk  Strainer 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  GO. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

1>.  Wire  clamp. 

Why?  Because  our  Dr. Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer  will  remove  every  last 
bit  of  dirt  from  the  milk — and  no 
other  strainer  will — we  guarantee 
it.  Make  us  prove  it. 

That  is  why  more  than  ten  million  quarts 
of  milk  are  strained  daily  through  the  Dr. 
Clark.  Why  Borden’s  uses  it — and  Van 
Camp,  Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Carnation  Milk 
Co.,  Mohawk  Milk  Co.,  League  members — 
and  other  dairies  all  over  the  country.  Why 
milk  inspectors,  agricultural  colleges  and 
dairy  and  food  inspectors  endorse  it. 

10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes.  Insures  absolutely 
clean  milk  that  brings  the  top  market  price. 
Lasts  a  lifetime  and  is  inexpensive.  If 
your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Y 

Saves 


Clip  for  healthier  horses.  They  rest 
better,  work  better,  are  more  comfort¬ 
able.  Clipped  horses  easy  to  clean.  Saves' 
your  time.  Pays  you  in  extra  work  clipped 
horses  do.  Leading  veterinarians  recon 
mend  clipping.  Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Macl 

rwifr®  U  5a®y  t0  care  for  your  horse. 
L°V1P‘fte-  ready  for  a  lifetime  of  service,  on] 
110.76  at  your  dealer’s  (Denver  West,  $12.76). < 
send  $2  00,  pay  balance  on  arrival.  Fully  iruai 
antced.  World’s  standard. 

e?hie5*°  Shaft  Company 

S598  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  u  s.  i 

VY  or  Id  s  largest  makers  of  clipping  an 
•hearing  machines.  A  full  line  t 
electric  clipping  macl 

incg,  any  valtat 


-Better  than- 
Whitewash 


Paint  a 
and 

Disinfects 

Dried 

'Vhita 


It  takes  less  than  five  minutes  to  mix 
the  Carbola  powder  with  water  and 
have  it  ready  to  use  as  a  white  paint 
and  powerful  disinfectant.  No  wait¬ 
ing  or  straining  ;no  clogging  of  sprayer. 
Does  not  spoil.  Does  not  peel  or  flake. 
Disinfectant  is  right  in  the  paint 
powder— one  operation  instead  of 
two.  Gives  better  results,  costs  less. 
Used  for  years  by  leading  farms. 


Your  hardware,  paint,  seed  or  drug  dealer  has 
Carbola,  or  can  get  it.  If  not.  order  direct.  Satis¬ 
faction,  or  money  back.  10  lbs.  (10  gals.)  $1.25  and 
postage;  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.50  delivered;  60  lbs.  (60 
gals.)  $5.00  delivered;  200  lbs.  (200  gals.)  $18.00  deliv¬ 
ered;  trial  package  and  booklet  30c. 

Add  25  JS  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mt.  States 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Basement  Henhouse 

I  am  planning  to  build  a  new  henhouse 
for  layers.  I  have  torn  down  a  barn, 
and  the  basement  is  in  fine  shape,  20x2S 
ft.,  stoned  up  on  three  sides,  the  open 
side  facing  the  south.  The  basement  was 
dug  in  a  hill  and  then  stoned.  I*  intend 
to  face  these  walls  with  cement,  board 
up  the  front,  leaving  plenty  of  space  for 
windows,  and  intend  to  put  in  a  cement 
floor,  and  a  shed  roof.  you  think  this 
plan  will  work  out  satisfactorily  for  lay¬ 
ing  hens?  I  thought  a  cement  floor  would 
guard  against  rats.  M.  s. 

Shaftsbury,  Vt. 

Your  plan  looks  good  to  me;  a  dry, 
open  basement  often  makes  a  fine  place 
for  the  farm  flock.  If  water  is  apt  to 
seep  in  through  the  walls  or  floor  of  this 
basement,  dig  drainage  ditches  at  the  foot 
of  the  wall,  with  an  outlet  at  lower  level, 
and  fill  in  with  large  stones  before  laying 
your  cement  floor.  Make  your  basement 
light,  airy  and  dry,  and  your  hens  should 
be  well  content.  m.  b.  d. 


Size  of  Henhouse;  Anconas 

1.  How  many  hens  can  I  keep  in  a 
house  10x30?  How  many  in  one  6x30? 

2.  Can  you  give  me  plans  for  a  hopper 
out  of  which  the  hens  cannot  spill  their 
grain?  3.  I  have  found  very  little  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  Ancona  breed  of 
hens  in  your  paper.  Are  they  a  good 
breed  for  laying?  q.  h. 

Houghton,  N.  Y. 

1.  Confined  hens  are  usually  allowed 
from  3  to  4  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  each  ; 
consequently,  a  building  10x30  ft.  would 
house  from  75  to  100.  A  henhouse  should 
be  sufficiently  well  ventilated  to  keep  it 
dry.  This  will  usually  mean  sufficiently 
open  to  make  the  inside  temperature  about 
that  of  the  exterior  air.  Temperature  is 
of  less  importance  than  moisture.  If 
dry,  any  low  temperature,  short  of  ex¬ 
tremes,  ig  practically  immaterial. 

2.  To  prevent  waste  of  grain  or  feed 
from  a  hopper,  turn  the  outside  edge  of 
the  feeding  trough  in,  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees,  and  make  this  inner  guard 
about  3  in.  wide.  The  feed  will  be  flirted 
up  against  this  guard  and  fall  back  into 
the  trough.  At  the  same  time  place  wires 
or  slats  across  the  feeding  trough  suf¬ 
ficiently  far  apart  to  permit  the  hens  to 
eat  between  them,  but  close  enough  to¬ 
gether  to  prevent  side  flirting  of  the  head. 

3.  Yes.  Anconas  are  excellent  layers  of 

good-sized  white  eggs.  m.  b.  d. 


Composition  of  Mash 

How  should  I  make  a  mash  for  Leg¬ 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds?  We  have  corn, 
oats  and  wheat.  j.  s. 

Turtle  Creek,  Pa. 

Your  corn,  wheat  and  oats  contain  all 
the  needed  grain  part  of  a  good  mash, 
but  not  in  quite  the  proportions  best 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  laying  hens.  The 
wheat  contains  flour,  of  less  use  to  the  hen 
than  to  human  beings,  and  if  you  can 
exchange  some  of  your  wheat  for  bran 
and  middlings,  you  will  swap  this  flour 
for  other  parts  of  the  wheat  more  useful 
in  the  mash.  Equal  parts,  by  weight,  of 
ground  corn,  ground  oats,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  wheat,  bran  and  high-grade  beef 
scrap  will  probably  make  as  good  a  laying 
mash  as  you  can  compound,  though  if  you 
have  plenty  of  skim-milk  for  your  hens, 
you  can  materially  decrease  the  amount 
of  meat  scrap  needed  in  the  mash.  From 
t°  15  quarts  of  skim-milk  daily  for 
each  100  hens  will  replace  the  meat  scrap, 
and  a  less  amount  a  proportionate  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  scrap.  Milk  contains  so  much 
water,  however,  that  hens  have,  to  con¬ 
sume  a  lot  of  it  to  make  it  replace  beef 
scrap  entireJy  in  the  mash.  Usually  it 
will  be  better  to  use  some  meat,  even  if 
skim-milk  is  available.  m.  b  d 


Information  Wanted 


We  want  to  try  a  little  experimen 
with  this  picture.  For  a  very  particula 
reason  we  would  like  to  knoAV  if  any  c 
our  readers  have  seen  this  woman — c 
one  looking  just  like  her— a  little  oldei 
She  may  be  living  with  some  of  our  pe( 
pie,  and  we  would  like  if  possible  t 
learn  ot  her  whereabouts.  Can  you  help 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  with 
and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
employment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge 
to  employer  or  employee. 

the  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  me. 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

(Continued  from  page  419-423) 

YOUNG  Christian  couple  want  5-10-acre  farm, 
suitable  for  poultry;  small  well-built  house 
with  bath;  good  water  and  drainage;  near  thriv¬ 
ing  town,  churches,  railroad;  perfer  South  Jer¬ 
sey;  small  first  payment;  generous  terms  de¬ 
sired;  opportunity  for  someone  to  do  a  good 
turn.  ADVERTISER  2840,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM — In  Mohawk  Valley;  10  minutes’  walk 
from  center  of  St.  Johnsville;  120  acres;  22 
cattle,  pair  young  horses;  fully  equipped;  a 
good  producer;  Independent  League  milk  sta¬ 
tion;  highest  fluid  milk  price;  a  bargain. 
ADVERTISER  2842,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — To  rent  or  lease,  house  in  country; 

good  condition;  convenient  to  school;  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $25  monthly.  ADVERTISER  2844,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of  210  acres,  in  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y. ;  good  general  purpose  or  stock 
farm;  running  water  in  every  field;  good  or¬ 
chard;  buildings  insured  for  $4,400;  rated  best 
farm  in  township;  $20  per  acre;  terms.  Ad¬ 
dress  PAUL  CUMMINGS,  on  farm,  Craryville, 
N.  Y.,  or  A.  C.  McLACHLAN,  owner,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

WANT  TO  RENT  small  place  equipped  for  the 
chicken  business,  near  Philadelphia  or  New 
York.  Address  ADVERTISER  2840,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM — About  55  acres;  high  fertility;  large’ 
road  front  on  two  roads;  can  be  developed; 
in  Essex  County,  near  Caldwell;  about  11  miles 
to  Newark  and  6  to  Paterson;  three  acres 
asparagus,  five  of  strawberries  and  other  ber¬ 
ries,  and  apple  and  peach  trees  bearing  and 
young  just  set;  large  house,  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  and  large  outbuildings  and  all  farming 
implements,  team  horses,  Packard  truck;  every¬ 
thing  in  very  best  condition;  must  be  seen  to 
appreciate;  terms  $12,000 — cash,  $10,000  on  bond 
and  mortgage.  Address  G.  W.  WINTERS,  R. 
D.  1,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  13  acres;  five  minutes 
to  town  center,  two  minutes  to  schools  and 
church;  all  kinds  of  fruit;  new  buildings;  barn 
00x40,  henhouse  75x16,  bungalow  of  seven 
rooms;  town  water,  electric,  also  street  lights 
to  this  country  home;  stock  and  tools;  12 
miles  to  Worcester,  30  to  Springfield,  Boston- 
New  York  route;  send  for  photo;  easy  terms. 
ROMEO  H.  R.  DEMERS,  Spencer,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Ten  acres,  high,  dry;  six-room 
brick  house;  barn  50  feet;  driven  well;  25 
fruit  trees;  near  town,  school,  churches;  fine 
for  poultry;  one-fourth  mile  to  concrete  road. 
Particulars,  F.  RICH,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — A  67-acre  Northern  New  York 
dairy  farm;  near  growing  city;  suitable  for 
poultry  or  truck  garden;  fine  location;  with  or 
without  equipment.  Write  ADVERTISER  2850, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM — 18  acres;  750  Leghorns,  two 
brooders;  fruit  trees,  strawberries,  raspber¬ 
ries,  crops,  tools;  Bucks  County;  30  miles  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  main  road;  near  everything;  eight- 
room  house:  large  barn;  $5,200.  NORMILE, 
319  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LAND  TO  RENT  or  on  shares,  with  house  and 
buildings;  deep  light  loam;  no  stones;  con¬ 
venient  to  railroad  and  market;  good  for  stock, 
cows  or  pigs;  situated  Farmingdale,  N.  J.  Ap¬ 
ply  ADVERTISER  2872,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm;  about  100  acres; 

located  in  New  Jersey;  nearby  several  sur¬ 
rounding  towns;  about  50  miles  New  York  City; 
A-l  land;  good  buildings  (two  sets);  wood  and 
timber;  no  better  farm  in  State;  this  farm  is 
beautifully  situated  and  would  make  a  won¬ 
derful  Summer  resort;  will  sell  at  great  sacri¬ 
fice;  equipped  or  unequipped;  terms  to  suit. 
ADVERTISER  2871,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANT  TO  RENT  an  equipped  farm  on  shares, 
or  will  buy  same  on  crop  payments;  exper¬ 
ienced.  ADRIAN  VANDALEN,  General  De¬ 
livery,  Hammond,  Ind. 

WANTED — Will  rent  or  buy  farm,  about  15 
acres;  on  or  near  water;  commuting  distance 
New  York;  not  over  $3,500.  ADVERTISER 
28(54,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WILL  SELL  my  52-acre  farm,  with  stock,  for 
$6,500;  suitable  for  everything;  old-fashioned 
buildings;  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  2803,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM — Clearing  $11  daily  from  835 
layers  during  February;  average  production 
404  eggs;  paying  business  proposition;  near 
Lakewood,  N.  J. ;  23  acres;  six-room  cottage; 

8  laying  and  brooder  houses,  fully  equipped; 
barn;  other  outbuildings;  water,  electricity,  fur¬ 
nace;  free  school  bus;  will  include  hatches 
from  6,000  eggs  during  March;  bargain  at 
$9,750;  third  cash.  ADVERTISER  2808,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — To  lease,  with  option  of  buying, 
farm  suited  to  poultry.  ADVERTISER  2855, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  State  road  farm,  within  100 
miles  of  New  York;  will  buy  or  rent. 
ADVERTISER  2854,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Hotel  of  30  rooms,  all  furnished; 

newly  painted;  in  prosperous  town;  owner  30 
years;  send  for  photo;  easy  terms.  ROMEO 
H.  R.  DEMERS,  Spencer,  Mass. 

Miscellaneous  , 

HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 

F’OR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey,  5-lb. 

pails.  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.20;  delivered  into  3d 
zone.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Box  87,  Katonab, 

N.  Y. 

HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs..  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs..  $1.90;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MII.K  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75: 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  It. 
W.  WIND.  Babylon,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


HO>EY — Quart,  80c;  gallon,  $2.50;  delivered  3d 
zone.  PACHA  RD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton, 

N.  J. 


HONEY — Extracted  clover-basswood,  CO-Ib.  can 
at  our  station,  $7.80;  buckwheat,  $(5.30;  10 
lbs.,  delivered  in  third  postal  zone,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.80.  RAY  C.  Wn.COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


'  M  S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Ind. 


HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.25;  buckwheat,  $1.15; 

10  lbs.  clover,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.90;  post¬ 
paid  to  4th  zone.  RANSOM  FARM.  1310  Spring 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WE  CAN  furnish  grapefruit  in  our  standard 
Golden  Russet  grade,  delivered  by  boat  to  the 
ports  of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  two  or  more 
boxes  at  the  same  shipment  to  the  same  person 
at  $8.00  per  box;  packed  4(5,  54,  64  or  80; 
terms,  check  with  order;  we  prepay  all  charges 
to  the  ports  stated  above,  and  shipments  can 
be  marked  to  be  forwarded  by  express  to  any 
point  in  the  interior  in.  the  Atlantic  Coast 
States.  GEORGE  B.  CELLON,  N.  W.  7th 
Avenue  and  34th  Street,  Miami,  Fla. 


WHITE  RICE  POPCORN  (old);  fine  popping 
guaranteed;  10  lbs.,  shelled,  $1;  send  postage 
extra.  BISHOP  BROS.,  Guilford,  Conn. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  gift  for  sweethearts  and 
friends;  sweet  scented  and  soothing;  picked 
fresh;  Aunt  Hannah’s  genuine  Adirondack  bal¬ 
sam  pillow,  3-lb.,  $1.25;  check  with  order. 

HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

BUNGALOW  APRONS — Pretty  percales,  $1; 

new  strap  back  aprons,  75c.  E.  STILSON. 
R.  8,  Shelton,  Conn. 


POPCORN.  “Mammoth”  (shelled),  25  lbs., 
$2.40;  8  lbs.,  $1;  prepaid  third  zone;  candy 
formulas  free.  M.  T.  ACRES,  Thompson,  O. 


BUY  your  Alfalfa  from  the  growers  and  save 
money;  several  cars  extra  good  first  cutting. 
B.  R.  HALL  &  SONS,  Camillas,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  0  lbs.,  $1.25,  prepaid 
3d  zone.  WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL.  Monmouth 
Junction,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Fireless  brooder;  keeps  chicks 
warm  in  zero  weather;  inexpensive.  Write 
information,  BOX  23,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


HONEY — Finest  quality  extracted  clover-bass¬ 
wood,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10  lbs.,  $2.05;  buckwheat. 
$1  and  $1.80;  postpaid  within  third  zone;  flO-lb. 
can  buckwheat,  $0  here.  H.  F.  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Six  coal-burning  brooder 
O.  PETERSEN,  Factoryville,  Pa. 


stoves. 


V. 


EXTRA  HEAVY,  extra  quality 
syrup,  guaranteed,  direct  from 
livered  to  third  zone  for  $2.50 
ROBINSON,  Pawlet,  Vt. 


pure  maple 
producer,  de- 
gallon.  DEN 


ONE  acetylene  generator,  with  fixtures  for  a 
9- room  house;  never  been  used;  will  sell  ron 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  280(5,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 390  Cyphers  incubator,  brand  new; 

never  uncrated;  cost  $(59;  first  order  with 
$49.85  takes  it.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middleereek, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Burton 
hand  power;  new; 
STEPHEN  BUTSKO, 
N.  Y. 


Page  milking  machine; 
never  used;  price  $00. 
South  Road,  Poughkeepsie. 


,  t  u  GII'A  liul  IQ  \Y  9  I  I  I  * 

cut;  give  detailed  description  and  lowest  cash 
price.  R.  SIDNEY  SMITH,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Cats- 
kill,  N.  Y. 


NEW  Sharpless  cream  separator,  hand  and 
power  equipped;  less  than  half  price.  Write 
IRVIN  P.  BENEDICT,  R.  1,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Booking  orders  for  new  crop  pure 
delicious  Vermont  maple  syrup;  1  gal.,  $2.25; 
(5  gals.,  $2;  10-ib.  can  sugar,  $2.50;  satisfaction 
guaranteed;  cash  with  order.  BERT  PRES¬ 
COTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


F'OR  SALE — De  Laval  cream  separator,  900  lbs. 

capacity;  good  condition;  new  bowl;  $40. 
HOWARD  LEIGHTON,  Cumberland,  Me. 

FOR  SALE — “Merry  Garden”  tractor  cultiva¬ 
tor,  with  extra  tools;  only  used  one  season; 
excellent  condition;  cost  new  over  $200;  will 
sell  for  $125  f‘.  o.  b.  Phelps;  a  fine  tool  for 
market  garden  crops;  reason  for  sale,  have 
quit  extensive  gardening.  SPRUCE  TERRACE 
FARM,  A.  W.  Chamberlain,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Milk  route,  with  all  equipment  and 
suburban  delivery;  car  in  use  five  months; 
will  sell  all  at  a  sacrifice.  P.  O  BOX  198 
East  Isljp,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Wax-press,  single  or  double 
price.  R.  N.  VAN  GELDEIt,  R.  D. 
sex,  N.  J. 


I 

;  state 
1,  Sus- 


iiuunc-ii  uiiiiii^  iiinirjer  rrom 
country  mill;  also  planing  maoliine  and  gang 
lath  mill.  V.  STONEItOAD,  Ycagertown,  Pa. 


F9?oJ?AI'K — 0ne  International  tractor,  Titan 
,  A,0’  ?ne  international  tractor  disc;  one  set 
14-inch  three-bottom  plows;  used  only  a  part 
of  last  season;  guaranteed  to  be  in  perfect 
condition;  inspection  invited;  will  be  sold  at  a 
large  sacrifice;  trial  given  to  a  responsible  pur- 
■baser.  ADVERTISER  28G0,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — American  bean  thrasher;  give  priee 
and  condition.  ALFRED  E.  STACEY  El- 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  $100 — Midwest  Utilitor  garden  tractor. 
Model  500,  walking  type;  including  plow, 
cultivating  frame,  hitches  and  complete  set 
cultivating  tools;  tractor  never  uncrated;  • 
everything  strictly  new;  $250;  freight  paid  if 
ordered  now.  Write  JOHN  H.  OWEN,  442 
Price  Street,  Savannah,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE — Western  Electric  direct  connected 
light  plant,  with  pulley;  also  180  ampere 
hour  battery  for  same.  WILLIAM  H.  RISHER, 
Route  1,  Norristown,  Pa. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 
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J  spent  sa 
pears  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  Tov.ic. 

Gilbert  Hai 
MJJ..  D.V-J, 


Spring  is  Here 

All  out-of-doors  is  filled  with  the  bleat  of 
the  lamb,  the  bawl  of  the  calf,  the  grunt  of 
the  pig,  and  the  whinny  of  the  colt. 

Youth  asserting  itself  everywhere! 

Keep  their  bodies  healthy,  and  stomachs  full. 

You  can  then  count  on  good  growth — quick 
development — and  begin  to  cash  in  on  them 
before  the  summer-end. 

Let 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

be  your  insurance  policy 

against  disease,  insurance  of  good  appetite, 
good  digestion.  It  keeps  the  worms  away. 

Then,  there  are  the  mothers: 

Your  COWS  need  it  for  its  system-toning, 
bowel-cleansing,  appetizing  effects.  Puts  them 
in  fine  condition  for  calving. 

Your  BROOD  SOWS  will  be  relieved  of  con¬ 
stipation  and  put  in  fine  fettle  for  farrowing. 

Excellent  for  MARES  in  foal — and  EWES 
at  lambing  time. 

It  makes  for  good  appetite,  and  more  milk 
to  nourish  the  offspring. 

Tell  your  dealer  what  stock  you  have.  He 
has  a  package  to  suit.  GUARANTEED. 

25  lb.  Pail,  $2.25  100  lb.  Drum,  $8.00 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 

Honest  goods — honest  price — why  pay  more? 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Brad 

They  are  the  f  amous  "Sanborn  Stock”  Champion  layer*,  with 
records  up  to  8 09  eggs.  Decide  now  to  grow  the  best.  Our  free 
catalogue  tells  the  story  of  success. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  40  •  Attleboro.  Mass* 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 
EGG  CASES,  Peach  earner.-  Ker¬ 
ry  Orates,  Onion  Orates,  Baskets  of 
all  kinds, .and  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Packages.  All  these  contain¬ 
ers  are  in  as  good  as  new  condition 
and  ready  for  instant  use.  Carlo!  Shipments— Our  Spe¬ 
cialty.  Let  Us  Quote  l'on— That's  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Free-ConAei/s  Poultrq  Book 


80  pages  chock  foil  of  information  about  the  feeding  and 
rearing  of  chicka,  calling  of  hens,  etc.  Tells  how  to  keep 
chickens  healthy  and  how  to  make  them  pay.  Whether 
a  beginner  or  a  professional,  Conkey’s  Book  is  worth 
dollars  to  yon.  Sent  for  6  cents  in  Btamps  to  pay  postage. 

THE  O.  E.  CONKEV  CO.  till  artllwij,  Clmlioi,  Oki* 


c  H  I  c  I£  S 

g  C  BUFF  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS 
AND  WHITE,  REDS.  BLACK  MIN0RCA8,  BUFF  ORPING¬ 
TONS  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

CLOY'D  NIEMOND  Box  6  McAlistervtll*,  Pa. 

S.  G.  Brown  Leghorns  do  lay  Chicks  for  sale.  Oireu- 

l.ii  free.  Hugh  E.  1’atternom,  Clayton,  N.  Y.  Houle  1 


Barron’s  White  Leghorn  Clucks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

from  selected  stock.  Special  prioo  on  large  orders. 

BRIGHTWATERS  POULTRY  FARM.  Brlohtwaters,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


circular 


Husky, 
livable 
chaps. 

Eprg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  R.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
All  that  is  new  in  Poultry"  FREE. 


GALEN  FARMS.  Box  100,  CLYDE.  NEW  YORK 


s.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  We  are  now  booking 

orders  for  Baby  Chieks’and  hatching  eggs.  Our  breeders 
aiv  heavy  laying,  vigorous,  two-year-old  hens,  kept  on 
free  range.  Hatch  coming  oil  March  8th.  Satisfact  on 
guaranteed.  PINEBROOK  POUURt  MRM.  *.  0.  I.  LikcwiaS,  N.  J. 


fences,  posts,  rope.  etc. 


Merelv 

use- HOME”  brand  WOOD 


SAVE  YOUR  BARNS 

PRESERVER.  Prevents  rot.  Gallon.  SI. 

HOME  PRODUCTS,  Inc.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


osemon 


‘•The  Flower  of  the  Season’s  Chicks' 

Choose  the  famous  Rosemont  Chicks  and  have  no  regrets.  Rosemont 
customers  order  year  after  year  because  these  husky,  healthy  chicks  live  and  "row 
and  at  maturity  are  beautiful,  productive  and  profitable.  Bred  from  extra  choice 
flocks  of  business  birds.  Quality  high— pricejnoderate. 

Rosemont,  specializes  in  the  popular 
business  breeds  We  have  one  which  will 
meet  yoar  wishes.  LEGHORNS,  White. 

Buff.  Brown,  Black — ANCON  AS.  Mottled 
— R  I.  REDS,  Single  and  Rose  Comb— 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  Barred.  White— 

WYANDOTTES.  White. 


The  new  Rosemont  Catalog — in  colors— 
is  beautiful  and  instructive.  Write  for 
your  copy  now.  It’t  FREE. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Drawer  4  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


The  Henyard 


Cpoked  Corn  for  Poultry 

I  have  110  yearlings,  00  R.  I.  Reds; 
the  rest  are  Rocks.  To  start,  1  propose 
to  feed  a  dry  mash  where  they  can  get  it 
at  any  time.  It  is  a  commercial  mash.  I 
am  planning  to  feed  two  quarts  scratch 
in  the  morning,  boiled  oats  at  noon. 
During  the  months  of  December,  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February,  whole  corn  at  night. 
This  whole  corn  I  propose  to  put  in  a 
pail,  add  about  l1/^  quarts  of  water,  put 
on  stove,  bring  to  boiling,  then  put  into 
tireless  cooker,  and  feed  as  late  in  the 
evening  as  possible.  Will  this  make  a 
proper  egg  laying  ration?  You  may  say 
it  is  a  lot  of  work.  c.  A.  W. 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 

If  your  dry  mash  is  of  suitable  com¬ 
position.  your  proposed  plan  of  feeding 
should  give  you  good  results,  though  I 
think  that  you  will  find  uncooked  corn  at 
night  preferable  to  cooked,  even  though 
labor  is  not  an  item  to  be  regarded.  One 
handicap  to  Winter  laying  is  the  long 
night,  during  the  latter  hours  of  which 
the  hen’s  crop  becomes  empty  and  no 
food  is  being  turned  into  heat,  energy 
and  eggs.  The  object  of  artificial  light¬ 
ing  is  to  shorten  this  period  of  inactivity 
by  either  a  late  supper  or  early  break¬ 
fast.  If  lights  are  not  used,  sending  the 
fowls  to  their  perches  with  full  crops  of 
whole  corn  will  at  least  shorten  the 
morning  period  of  emptiness,  since  it  will 
take  some  time  for  this  corn  to  be  digest¬ 
ed.  If  !tbe  corn  is  softened  by  cooking, 
however,  its  time  of  digestion  will  also 
be  shortened. 

1  do  not  know  that  the  comparative 
value  of  cooked  and  uncooked  foods  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  laying 
hens,  but  experiments  with  other,  farm 
animals  have  shown  that  cooking  adds 
nothing  to  food  values,  and  that  the  labor 
and  expenses  involved  are  wasted.  This 
will  not  apply  to  steamed  oats  for  fowls, 
however,  as  this  grain  in  its  raw  state  is 
unpalatable  and  contains  a  large  amount 
of  comparatively  indigestible  fiber.  Oats 
are  improved  for  poultry  feeding  by  either 
sproutin"  or  steaming.  M.  b.  d. 


Size  of  House;  Breed  of  Fowls 

I  have  been  thinking  of  building  a 
poultry-house  20x100  ft.,  or  2,000  sq.  ft., 
for  500  layers,  counting  4  sq.  ft.  for  each 
layer.  Is  4  sq.  ft.  supposed  to  be  enough 
room  to  house  these  layers  in  Winter, 
without  letting  them  run  out  of  doors  at 
all,  or  would  it  be  better  to  have  a  cov¬ 
ered  scratch  pen  to  connect  to  laying 
house?  How  many  fowls  would  this 
house  (20xlG0  ft.)  hold  in  the  Summer, 
with  free  range?  Do  you  think  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  as  many  as  500  fowls 
in  one  Hook,  or  smaller  coops  and  less 
•fowls?  What  breed  of  fowls  do  you  con¬ 
sider  the  best  for  Winter  layers?  For 
all  around  chickens?  On  these  good-sized 
poultry  farms  where  they  keep  from  1,000 
to  1,500  layers,  do  they  use  coal-burning 
hovers  or  coal  oil  for  brooder  heat?  s. 

A  building  20x100  ft.  in  size  would 
house  500  fowls  when  confined,  and  as 
many  as  could  conveniently  roost  in  it 
when  the  flock  was  on  free  range.  From 
3  to  4  sq.  ft.  jier  fowl  is  the  floor  space 
usually  allowed  in  building;  500  fowls 
can  as  we  1  be  kept  in  one  flock  as  in 
several,  any  gain  from  dividing  being  apt 
to  be  offset  by  increased  labor  in  caring 
for  the  flocks. 

In  (he  laying  contests,  one  breed  some¬ 
times  lays  best  in  Winter,  sometimes  an¬ 
other.  As  the  officially  conducted  con¬ 
tests  haven’t  yet  determined  which  breed 
is  best,  the  question  is  unsolved. 

Breeders  of  White  Wyandottes  believe 
that  they  are  the  best  all  ’round  fowls. 
The  same  statement  holds  true  when  you 
substitute  the  name  of  any  other  breed 
for  “White  Wyandottes.”  The  question, 
like  “Which  make  the  best  housekeepers, 
blondes  or  brunettes?”  has  not  been  sets 
tied  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone. 

Both  coal-burning  and  oil-burning 
brooder  heaters  are  used  on  large  plants. 
Both  are  successful  and  each  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages.  -  m.  B.  D. 


Potatoes  for  Hens 

1.  What  is  your  opinion  of  feeding 
hens  potatoes?  We  have  a  lot  of  small 
ones,  and  have  been  feeding  35  hens  a 
pan,  either  baked  or  boiled  and  mashed 
up,  together  with  corn  and  oats  ground, 
making  a  dry  warm  feed  for  morning. 
They  like  it,  clean  up  every  bit.  I  have 
been*  told  it  is  injurious  to  feed  hens  po¬ 
tatoes.  Is  it?  Will  they  help  produce 
eggs?  2.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the 
price  of  potatoes?  We  have  about  300 
bushels  for  sale,  mostly  Green  Mountain ; 
have  been  offered  only  00  cents  as  yet. 
Would  you  bold  for  a  higher  price? 

Vermont.  M-  E>  R* 

1.  Potatoes,  either  raw  or  cooked,  are 
suitable  food  for  hens,  fed  in  moderation. 
They  are  of  fattening  nature,  however, 
and'  contain  very  little  of  the  vegetable 
protein  which  makes  wheat  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  other  grain  products  of  special 
value  in  producing  eggs.  If  fed  in  such 
quantity  as  to  lessen  mfirkculy  'the  con* 
sumption  of  high  protein  feeds,  they 
would  be  injurious  from  the  standpoint 
of  egg  production,  though  not  injurious 
to  the  fowls. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  you 
anv  advice  of  value  with  regard  to  the 
future  market  for  potatoes.  They  are  a 


good  crop  in  my  immediate  section,  with 
some  rot.  I  have  not  known  of  any 
prices  above  50  cents  per  bushel  being 
offered  here,  or  any  sales  being  made  by 
farmers  at  that  price.  In  my  own  local¬ 
ity.  shipping  has  not  begun,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  low  price  offered.  If  I  had 
300  bushels  of  good  potatoes  well  stored, 
1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the/  would 
stay  in  storage  for  a  while.  When  one 
can’t  get  cost  of  production  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  to  lose  by  bolding.  m.  b.  d. 


Feeding  for  Eggs 

My  bens  are  not  laying  well.  They  are 
Black  Minorcas,  ISO  in  number.  Pure¬ 
bred  males  have  been  used  for  several 
years,  also  a  few  sittings  of  eggs  from 
purebred  stock  have  been  procured.  The 
laying  shed  is  15x7  ft. ;  height,  71/-;  ft. 
on  side  toward  roosting  quarters  and  6  ft. 
on  the  opposite  side.  It  has  one  screened 
door  5x2%  ft.  There  are  48  nests  4>uilt 
to  the  walls.  The  roosting  shed  is  15x 
11  y.2  ft.,  with  gable  roof,  the  top  of 
which  is  12  ft.  from  ground.  The  floor  is 
earth,  elevated  well  about  outside  level. 
It  is  often  damp,  necessitating  the  use 
of  a  very  liberal  quantity  of  dry  litter 
for  bedding.  The  roosts  are  10  in  num¬ 
ber,  extending  the  entire  width  of  roost¬ 
ing  shed.  No  dropping  board  is  used. 
There  is  one  door  and  one  window,  the 
door  6x2%  ft.  and  the  window  2%x2 V>  ft. 
Both  are  screened  and  kept  open  except 
in  stormy  weather.  The  building  as  a 
whole  is  far  from  being  draft-proof.  The 
walls,  which  are  made  of  ordinary  lum¬ 
ber,  without  a  covering  for  cracks  and 
crevices,  admit  much  draft  and  driving 
snow.  Bunches  of  corn  stover  set  closely 
against  the  outside  walls  of  the  west  and 
north  sides  help  a  good  deal  toward  mak¬ 
ing  the  wall  a  good  one.  although  the  sur¬ 
face  above  them  is  left  entirely  unpro¬ 
tected.  The  inside  of  walls,  excepting 
east  and  south  sides,  are  covered  over 
with  a  double  thickness  of  ordinary  fer¬ 
tilizer  bags.  The  roof  is  newly  shingled 
and  tight.  The  front,  the  end  of  the 
building  where  two  doors  and  one  window 
are,  faces  the  east,  and  therefore  the  fowls 
get  the  morning  sun  only. 

The  dry  inash  consists  of  Cornell  ra¬ 
tion.  which  is  kept  before  them  nearly  all 
the  time.  In  addition,  about  1  gal.  per 
day  of  scratch  feed  is  given.  The  only 
green  feed  they  get  is  what  they  pick  up 
during  the  time  they  are  out  and  free  to 
roam  wherever  they  please. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  an  ar¬ 
ticle  appearing  on  page  42  of  the  January 
issue  of  Farm  Life.  Are  the  numbers  of 
yolks  and  whites  for  each  given  amount 
of  feed  correct?  I  have  calculated  the 
number  of  yolks  and  whites  in  such  a  ra¬ 
tion  as  modern  poultry  authorities  rec¬ 
ognize  as  being  the  best.  That  ration  is 
composed  of  about  equal  parts,  by  weight, 
of  dry  mash  and  scratch  feed,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  balanced  one.  It  is.  how¬ 
ever.  not  a  balanced  one  according  to  the 
following  calculation,  which  is  only  my 
own : 

Yolks.  Whites. 


2(1  lbs.  cornmeal  .  57  27 

20  lbs.  ground  oats .  *48  *34 

20  lbs.  bran  .  36  41 

20  lbs.  shorts  . .  46  44 

20  lbs.  beef  scraps .  26  221 

50  lbs.  whole  corn .  127  07 

50  lbs.  wheat  .  124  01 


Totals  . . .  464  525 

*  Estimated  from  the  number  of  yolks 
and  whites  in  whole  oats. 

In  another  article  of  the  same  maga¬ 
zine  someone  suggests  2%  qts.  of  scratch 
feed  daily  for  a  dozen  fowl.  Can  hens 
really  eat  that  much  grain.  Recently  we 
have  incorporated  as  much  as  25  per  cent 
of  beef  scrap  in  our  dry  mash  to  force 
production.  Are  we  acting  wisely?  In 
my  oninion.  we  are  not,  as  according  to 
my  figuring  we  are  feeding  an  excess 
quantitv  of  protein  already.  Am  I  right? 

Maryland.  t.  r. 

I  cannot  see  but  that  you  are  caring 
for  this  flock  in  as  good  a  manner  as  your 
circumstances  permit.  You  recognize  the 
deficiencies  in  the  building  and  ration,  so 
there  is  little  to  be  said  about  them.  If 
you  .have  no  green  stuff  and  do  not  care 
to  sprout  oats,  why  not  give  one  feeding 
daily  of  steamed  or  scalded  oats?  It  your 
mash  is  fed  dry,  it  should  be  kept  before 
the  fowls,  not  '“nearly  all  the  time,”  but. 
all  of  the  time.  They  will  not  eat  too 
much  dry  mash,  and  very  likely  need  to 
eat  more*  than  you  are  giving  them.  Don’t 
try  to  figure  their  ration  in  pounds  and 
parts;  give  them  all  that  they  will  eat. 
If  your  dry  mash  contains  one-fifth  part 
beef  scrap!  by  weight,  you  are  feeding 
enough,  and  more  will  not  be  used  eco¬ 
nomically.  A  light  feeding  of  your  mixed 
grain  in  the  morning,  about  one-fourth 
part  of  the  day’s  supply,  and  the  balance 
at  night,  this  being  all  that  the  fowls  will 
eat.  and  masli  before  them  all  the  time 
will  be  good  practice. 

Y'ou  are  getting  beyond  my  depth  when 
you  figure  the  number  of  whites  and  yolks 
in  a  given  amount  of  food.  How  do  you 
know  what  part  of  this  is  used  to  main¬ 
tain  heat,  supply  energy  and  repair  wasc 
before  any  of  it  goes  into  whites  or 
yolks?  When  it  comes  to  balancing  a  ra¬ 
tion  with  whites  against  yolks.  I  beg  to 
withdraw  gracefully.  m  .  b.  d. 
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A  new  way  of  feeding  is  surprising  the 
world’s  largest  poultry  raisers 

Remarkable  results  are  being  observed  in  feeding  yeast  to  poultry 


Costs  2c 
a  table¬ 
spoonful 


m 


Greater  egg  fertility  and  hatchability 
—  increased  vitality  and  virility  in 
laying  stock  —  less  mortality  among 
chicks . 

THESE  are  the  surprising  results 
obtained  by  some  of  the  world’s 
largest  hatcheries  —  and  by  other 
raisers  in  many  parts  of  the  country — 
in  feeding  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  to  poultry. 

For  several  years  the  world  has 
known  of  the  wonderful  value  of 
Fleischmann’s  Yeast  for  man.  And 
now,  after  many  experiments,  the 
Fleischmann  Company  has  developed 
a  dry  yeast  for  stock  and  poultry. 

Here ,  briefly ,  are  some  of  the  results: 

A  test  in  one  of  the  world’s  largest  hatcheries 
showed  an  increase  of  23% 
in  fertility.  Only  5%  of  eggs 
from  yeast-fed  hens  were  in¬ 
fertile,  as  against  28%  of  eggs 
from  non-yeast-fed  hens. 

The  chicks  in  this  lot  re¬ 
ceived  Fleischmann’s  Pure 
Dry  Y east  and  were  marketed 
in  seven  weeks,  averaging 
IM  pounds  each. 


The  loss  in  one  of  the  recent  tests  was  93  in 
a  hatch  of  non-yeast-fed  chickens,  and  only 
59  for  the  chicks  fed  on  Fleischmann’s  Pure 
Dry  Yeast — a  saving  of  34  chicks. 

In  one  flock  fed  on  Fleischmann’s  Pure 
Dry  Yeast,  whose  age  at  present  ranges 
from  2  to  9  weeks,  the  loss  has  been  only 
345  out  of  6000 — less  than  6%.  “And  for 
general  development,”  writes  the  manager, 
“they  surpass  anything  I  have  ever  raised.” 

Further  tests  are  being  conducted.  We 
shall  publish  full  details  from  time  to  time. 
But  we  want  you  to  try  Fleischmann’s  Pure 
Dry  Yeast  yourself  now — to  prove  for  your¬ 
self  its  unique  value  in  your  poultry  yard. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  immediate  de¬ 
liveries  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  in 
2  Y*  pound  cans,  direct  to  you.  One  can  should 
demonstrate  its  power  in  securing  more  fer¬ 
tile  eggs,  with  fewer  chicks  dying  in  the  shell 
— stronger,  more  vigorous  chicks — and  faster¬ 
growing,  huskier  birds.  With  each  can  we 
will  send  a  booklet  containing 
complete  instructions  for  the 
care  and  feeding  of  chicks  and 
laying  hens. 

Pin  a  $2  bill  or  money  order 
to  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
it  today!  It  will  bring  you  a 
big  2  %  pound  can  of  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  — 
enough  to  feed  10  birds  for 
nearly  4  months.  We  pay  the 
postage. 


The  Fleischmann  Company 

Dept.  D-18 

701  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 

Enclosed  find  two  dollars  ($2.00).  Please  send  me  a 

2 Yi  pound  can  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  by  prepaid 
parcel  post. 

One  tablespoonful  daily  to  every  10  hens 
or  50  baby  chicks.  Each  can  contains 

117  tablespoonfuls  or  4  months’  supply 
for  10  hens. 

Forces  rapid  growth — 1  lb.  per  month. 
Two-pound  broilers  in  8  weeks. 

Name 

Street  and  number 

City  State 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 

3  Passwords  to  Profits 

Before  you  buy,  it  is  well  to  make  careful  note  of  these  important 
3  passwords  to  protits-Hillpot  Quality  Chicks.  Quality  alone 
is  comparative — Hillpot  Quality  means  superlative  Quality. 


LEGHORNS  ROCKS  REDS  WYANDOTTES 

Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  are  big.  sturdy  youngsters,  full  of  fluffy 
activity,  each  true  to  breed  and  true  to  its  purpose  of  making!  your 
poultry-keeping  extraordinarily  profitable. 

Illustrated  1923  Catalogue — FREE 

With  tine  color  plates  of  leading  breeds  and  plenty  of  other  valuable 
poultry  information  and  hints.  Shows  iiow  we  ship  chieks  anywhere 
within  1200  miles  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  Iof|full  count.  «. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  Internetitnal  B»b,  Chick  Xiieeietien.  Life  Member  American  Peultrf  Atitcibfien 


Good 

Chicks 

FROM 

TOMS  RIVER 
New  Jersey 


'I1THITE  Leghorn  baby  chicks,  from  pedi- 
greed,  heavy  laying  stock.  Hatched 


from  eggs  laid  by  mature  hens  mated  to 
sons  of  200-egg  layers  or  better.  Eggs 
from  the  flocks  of  expert  business  poultrymen 
produce  chicks  that  will  make  profits  for 
you.  High  in  quality,  reasonable  in  price. 


Order  your  chicks  now  for  early-laying,  profit¬ 
paying  summer  and  fall  pullets. 


Write  for  Illustrated  folder 


Authorized  Breeder’s  Association 

Wm.  Johnstone.  Mgr. 

Box  F  Tom*  River  New  Jersey 


PRODUCTION-BRED  BREEDING  STOCK,  HATCHING  EGGS  AND 
BABY  CHICKS  FROM  PRODUCTION-BRED  STOCK. 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Astoci&tion,  Inc. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  interesting  article  by  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  of  Cornell 
University  Tells  about  the  Association.  Contains  list  of  254  members  and  breeders 

of  nine  varieties  of  poultry. 

Address:  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  -  Rodman,  New  York 


Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm 

Stock _ Eggs — Chicks.  Breeders  of  American  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Won 

special  prizes  at  New  York  State  Fair  for  best  farm  flock  in  show.  Circular  free. 

ROY  S.  RIDER,  Frop. 

Balls  ton  Spa  Box  4  New  York 


BABY  CHICKS 


strain.  Send  for  price  list. 

Bsxwasd  Poultry  Form 


K.  HITCH,  Prop. 
Laurel,  Delaware 


GOOD  FLACK  FOR  GOOD  CHICKS 

Big  and  Sturdy  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  S.  C  REDS.  DUCKS.  New  catalog 
ready.  Free.  Sunny  Sii*  Poultry  F»rm,  Cepper  Hill,  R.  J. 


000,000  OHICKS  FOR 
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500,UUU  niV/I\a  ron  ' 

Best  breeds,  lowest  prices.  Fine  catalogue  free— our  l: 

... The  Keystone  Hatchery  Richfield,  1 


year 


15,000  Ready  Made  Baby  Chicks  varieties!  Priced 

to  sell.  Circular  fi;ee.  ROYAL  FARMS  Bergey,  Pa. 

rL.  1  1 1  vent*  and  up  .Reds,  Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Leg- 

LniCKS  horns  and  mixed.  Rank  reference.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERT.B.  H.  Kl.reiweller  Itl.hfleKl,  F». 


Pittsfield 


Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

Originators  of  Day-Old  Chick  Business 

We  have  been  shipping  chicks  since  1908  and  have 
had  experience  enough  to  know  how.  We  also  have 
a  reputation  to  maintain. 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
— S.  C.  White  Lephorns — White  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes. 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want.  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

s.  C  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Broilers. 
He.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister.  McAUstervllle,  Pa. 

1  CH I X  [DUX  ^ 


Sale 


for  deliv¬ 


ery  any  time  you  say.  TRIMMALS.  Rochester  Laroest 
Chick  Dealers,  289-291  West  Main  St,,  Rochester,  H,  Y. 

SPENCER’S  BIC  4  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, White  Leg¬ 
horns  From  Hogan  Tested.  Bred  to  Lay.  Stock  on 
free  range.  Circular  free.  Spencer  Poultry 
Farms  &  Hatchery,  Box  766,  Spencer,  Ohio 

M  A  u  xh<-  size  of  our  farm,  our  stock,  our  chicks. 
II  II  N  I  our  prices  bv  the  size  of  our  ad.  Send  for 
V  V  II  ■  circuiar.  s.  c.  White  Leghorn,  $20  per  100  ; 
shuAP  slKO  per  1,000.  Postpaid.  After  May  12th, 
.111  11  El  I*  *16  per  100.  Phone,  Plainsboro  ess. 
VUVUk  91  ‘  bungalow  poultry  farm 

Monmouth  Junction.  N.  J.  C.  H.  Chxndlks.  Prop. 


EDMONDS’  POULTRY 
:  ACCOUNT  BOOK 

.I  If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 

, ,  there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
, ,  in  knowingjust  howthe  account  stands. 

, ,  This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 

,  i  The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
i,  and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
,,  Simple  and  Practical. 

; ;  Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

;  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
»-»«»«»♦  fi  •"»  ♦♦  ***  •*-*-*-*-*  *  **-*“ 


Quality  Fir$t 
Baby 
Chicka 

Our  c  hicks  are  bred  to  lay  from  breeder* 
chosen  for  color,  laying  qualities,  size  and 
thrift.  We  know  you  will  like  our  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  W. 
Wyandottes-  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS,  Box  184,  Umbertvilie,  N.  J. 


BABY  OHICKS 

from  good,  selected,  heavy-laying  flocks  of  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixed.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Postpaid.  C  ircular  Free. 

Wm.  Nace  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


mir^C  from  pure-bred,  selected-heavy 
I.MUMA  laying,  free-ranged  hens.  Pre 
paid  parcel  post.  100  percent 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular  and 
price  list  on  request.  Get  it. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Ottsvllle,  Pennsylvania 


BABY  OHICKS  .  n 

ttiis  ad.  Broilers,  $10—100.  8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $12; 

Rocks.  $15:  R.  T.  Reds.  $15.  I.ive  arrival  guaranteed.  De¬ 
livered  free.  FXIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D.  3.  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 


BaL>y  CliiclLs 

S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White,  Brown,  and  Black  Leg¬ 
horns,  Mixed  chicks,  11c  and  up.  3U0«f  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Not  a  new  beginner.  J  w.  KIRK,  Box  so,  McAlivterviiie,  Pa 


BREEDERS  CHICKS  EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  O.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  2B5.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


n.L,.  PJ,:Al,o  Interesting  and  profitable.  Catalog 
Dal)'  IjUiLiiN  mail'  d  on  request.  Ready  Jan.  11th. 
E.  R.  UUMMKK  &  CO.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  R.  No.  I 


THE  HENYARD 


Brooder-house 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  brooder- 
house.  and  would  like  your  advice  in  re¬ 
gard  to  it.  ‘  Land  slopes  to  the  east,  but 
building  could  face  the  south  if  prefer¬ 
able.  Would  a  dirt  floor  be  all  right,  pro¬ 
vided  the  concrete  walls  went  below  frost, 
making  it  rat-proof,  if  the  inside  were 
filled  with  dirt  or  gravel,  so  it  would  be 
higher  than  the  outside  ground  ?  Or 
would  it  be  better  to  put  a  floor  in  of 
concrete  or  wood,  and  which  of  these 
would  be  the  better?  I  would  use  coal¬ 
burning  brooder  stoves.  I  thought  that 
by  using  dirt  floor’s  one  could  hatch  chick¬ 
ens  earlier  and  still  have  them  on  the 
ground.  How  large  a  building  is  needed 
for  1.000  chicks  until  they  are  old  enough 
to  separate  the  pullets  and  roosters  (It.  I. 
Reds)  ?  c.  J.  A. 

New  York. 

Concrete  makes  the  best  floor  for  a 
permanently  located  poultry-house,  though 
dirt,  while  clean  and  dry,  makes  a  very 
comfortable  and  sanitary  one.  Hens 
burrow  into  a  dirt  floor,  however,  rats 
bore  through  it ;  the  air  is  filled  with  dust 
from  it  and  it  becomes  foul  and  in  need 
of  renewal  more  frequently  than  the 
poultryman  finds  agreeable.  An  eastern 
or  southeastern  exposure  for  a  poultry- 
house  is  quite  equal  to  a  southern  one, 
and  in  some  respects  preferable. 

Little  chicks  should  have  about  100 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  in  their  brooder- 
house  for  each  250  to  300  in  number. 
A  building  12x32  ft.  would  divide  con¬ 
veniently  into  four  pens  for  250  chicks 
each,  or  into  two  pens  for  500  chicks  each. 
More  than  the  latter  number  I  should  not 
care  to  put  together,  and  I  should  expect 
better  results  with  flocks  of  smaller  size. 

M.  B.  D. 


Huddled  Chicks 

Will  you  tell  me  what  makes  young 
chicks  stack,  and  how  to  prevent  them  do¬ 
ing  so?  Also,  what  is  the  best  growing 
feed  for  chicks  six  to  eight  weeks  old? 

New  Haven,  Conn.  j.  W,  c. 

If  by  “stacking”  you  mean  piling  up  in 
corners  or  elsewhere  and  smothering 
those  near  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  this  is 
caused  by  insufficient  heat  in  the  brooder, 
permitting  the  chicks  to  become  cold,  and 
by  fright  or  unaccustomed  surroundings. 
Little  chicks  in  brooders  must  have 
enough  heat  to  keep  them  from  huddling, 
and  older  chicks  should  not  be  frightened 
by  entering  the  brooder  house  with  a 
lantern  after  dark,  or  by  being  placed 
in  unaccustomed  surroundings  where  they 
will  crowd  into  corners,  or  by  any  other 
action  which,  to  them,  is  strange  or 
threatening.  M.  B.  D. 


Hatching  Eggs 

1.  Will  you  give  ration  for  breeding 
stock?  2.  Should  eggs  for  hatching  he 
saved  from  pullets  or  older  hens?  3.  Do 
you  recommend  proprietary  feeds?  4. 
Will  a  small  incubator  of  100  eggs  be  as 
successful  as  one  of  larger  egg  capacity? 
5.  Where  should  the  incubator  be  located, 
in  the  cellar  or  in  rooms  above? 

Boston,  N.  Y.  MRS.  G.  F.  H. 

1.  The  same  rations  given  layers.  Mash 
composed  of  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of 
eornmeal,  ground  oats,  wheat  middlings, 
wheat  bran  and  beef  scrap.  Mixed  grains 
made  up  from  one-half  or  more  cracked 
corn,  balance  in  wheat,  buckwheat,  oats, 
barley,  etc.  These  are  standard  rations, 
but  other  mixtures  just  as  good  can  be 
made. 

2.  The  more  years  that  a  hen  has  lived 
and  demonstrated  good  ability  as  a  layer, 
the  better  she  is  as  a  breeder,  but  eggs 
from  well-developed,  vigorous  pullets  may 
be  used.  Others  things  being  equal,  .how¬ 
ever,  use  the  eggs  from  the  older  hens. 

3.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  proprietary 
feed  should  not  equal  a  home-mixed  one, 
but  we  canont  recommend  any  mixed 
feed  that  we  do  not  know  the  compo¬ 
sition  of.  Some  are  probably  as  good  as, 
some  are  undoubtedly  inferior  to,  prop¬ 
erly  combined  home  mixtures. 

4.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not. 

5.  The  cellar,  because  of  the  ease  with 

which  a  uniform  temperature  may  be 
maintained,  is  usually  a  better  place  in 
which  to  operate  an  incubator  than  a 
living-room.  .  M.  b.  d. 


Narrow  Henhouse 

At  present  I  have  a  chicken  coop  15  by 
30  ft.,  and  I  intend  to  put  a  GO-ft.  addi¬ 
tion  to  it  this  Spring,  making  it  15  by 
90  ft.  Do  you  think  this  would  be  too 
narrow  for  its  length?  I  would  like  to 
make  it  all  the  same  width  as  the  present 
one.  What  is  you  advice?  l.  m.  h. 

Milmay,  N.  .T. 

Fifteen  feet  is  a  fair  depth  for  a  poul¬ 
try  house,  though  20  ft.  or  more  is  better. 
The  narrower  the  building  the  more  ma¬ 
terial  required  in  the  walls  for  a  given 
amount  of  floor  space — figure  it  out  for 
yourself — and  the  closer  the'  fowls  will 
have  to  stay  to  the  openings  for  ventila¬ 
tion  in  front.  I  should  not  put  up  a  new 
building  as  narrow  as  15  ft.,  but  might 
extend  an  old  one  for  the  sake  of  uni¬ 
formity.  m.  b.  d. 


Even  better 
than  last  year 


Last  year,  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 
were  so  satisfactory  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  poultry  keepers  wrote 
letters  of  appreciation.  This 
year  our  sturdy  farm  flocks 
of  heavy  laying  utility  hens 
are  headed  by  cockerels  direc* 
from  America’s  greatest 
specialists. 

The  blood  of  famous  layers 
gives  Lively  Chicks  better 
breeding  than  ever — but  they 
will  still  be  sold  at  utility 
prices. 

Delivery  of  Kerr’s  Lively 
Chicks  is  fully  guaranteed- 
Any  losses  will  be  replaced 
or  money  refunded. 

Send  for  Kerr’s  Chick  Book. 
It  is  full  of  sound  poultry  in¬ 
formation,  including  variety 
selection,  etc.  Interesting 
prices  being  quoted  now. 
Write  to-day. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Atm.) 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


LORD  FARMS 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Quality  chicks  cost  a  little  more  than  the 
run  ot  common  hatchery  chicks,  but  they 
are  the  cheapest  chicks  on  the  market 
today.  It’s  what  they  do  for  you  next 
season  that  counts,  not  what  the  chicks  cost 
you  now.  BE  WISE  and  invest  rightly 
NOW  for  big  yields  ot  high-pi  iced  eggs 
NEXT  WINTER. 

PRICES  FOR  1923 

Our  Famous  Grade  A  Chicks,  if  shipped 
before  May  lt,  will  cost  you: 

For  25- liAtlilckn . 511c 

For  &«.»»  t'liicka . liPc 

For  100  4»t*  Chicka . 28o 

For  &OO-000  Chicka . 2?k,e 

For  1OO0  Chicka  or  More  8fe 
Grade  B  Chicks  are  3  cents  cheaper,  each- 
Send  (or  Our  80-Page  Calalogu* 

•  LORD  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN. MASS. 


Pine  Tree  Day-Olds 

Live'— Grow  — Lay — Pay 


The  purebred  flocks  which  produce  all  our  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  have  been  culled  and  mated  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Charles  Nixon, 
noted  as  a  judge  and  breeder  of  tine  poultry. 
Eggs  from  these  choice  matings  are  hatched  in 
special  incubators  of  our  own  design,  assuring 
even  temperature  and  ventilation.  They  come 
to  you  in  perfect  condition  with 

Sale  Arrival  Guaranteed 


Our  1923  Chick  Book  tells  and  pictures  the  com¬ 
plete  story  of  l’ine  Tree  Day-Olds  from  mating 
pen  to  shipping  station.  1 
describes  the  leading  utility 
breeds.  Gives  experiences 
of  many  who  have  raised 
Pine  Tree  Baby  Chicks. 

Write  for  vour  copy  today. 

Get  our  low  prices. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
BoxR.  Stockton,  Newjerxey 


SERVICg 


BABY  CHICKS 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Big  husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free 
range  stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free. 
Fourteen  years  hatching  experience.  Full 
count  and  safe  deliver}  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown  Sergeantsvilie,  NI.  J. 


THE  VINEYARD  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Strain 

Day-old  Chicka  and  Hatching  Eggs  for  sale.  Breeding 
Pens  selected  from  Pedigreed  Tom  Barron's  High  Egg  Pro¬ 
ducing  Stock.  Tel.  No  3?J  Meiuchen.  VISITORS  ARE  WELCOMED. 
VINEYARD  POULTRY  F  ARM,  Inc..  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  fi.0.1 


FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS 

CHICKS  of  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  and  Mixed 

11)06  guar.  Circular  Free.  B.  \Y.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  P*. 
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Basement  Henhouse 

1  am  going  to  build  a  barn  this  Spring 
which  will  have  a  basement  the  size  of 
which  will  be  20x24x7  ft.  The  east  and 
south  sides  will  be  exposed,  and  as  I 
only  keep  one  cow  I  will  make  provision 
for  two.  I  believe  this  basement  would 
be  too  large.  I  thought  that  if  I  parti¬ 
tioned  it  in  two  and  used  the  one  part, 
say  about  12x20  ft.,  for  a  chicken  coop, 
and  the  other  for  the  cow,  the  part  for 
the  cow  would  have  six  regular  dairy 
sash  windows,  and  the  section  for  the 
chickens  would  have  the  whole  front, 
made  up  with  0x6ft.  sash,  which  would 
be  12  ft.  Would  this  be  practical? 

King’s  Park,  N.  Y.  P.  H. 

A  dry,  airy  basement  makes  a  good 
place  for  hens,  and  your  plan  appears  to 
be  very  practical.  I  assume  that  the 
basement  is  well  above  ground,  at  least 
on  one  or  two  sides.  I  should  give  the 
fowls  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the 
basement,  so  that  they  may  have  the 
early  morning  sun.  The  cows  do  not 
need  this,  as  they  will  not  wake  up 
early  to  scratch  for  their  breakfast.  The 
poultry  section  of  the  basement  should 
have  enough  glass  to  flood  it  with  light, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  whole 
side  of  window  sashes.  Something  like 
one-third  of  the  south  and  east  walls  in 
glass  would  be  sufficient.  M.  B.  d. 


The  Early  Brooding  Hen 

Here  is  a  new  idea  about  her  from  the 
Storrs  egg-laying  contest : 

The  mating  season  is  now  at  hand. 
Most  poultrymen  believe  in  better  breed¬ 
ing.  A  bulletin  from  the  Missouri  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  says  it  is  a  mistake  to 
set  the  first  hen  to  go  broody  in  the 
Spring.  The  best  hen  is  the  one  that 
lays  during  the  Winter  months,  and  usu¬ 
ally  she  is  the  first  to  go  broody  in  the 
Spring.  Thus  about  the  time  the  Win¬ 
ter  layer  goes  broody  the  Winter  loafer 
begins  to  lay.  Setting  the  first  broody 
hen  in  the  Spring  means  then  that  the 
good  Winter  layer  is  set  on  the  non- Win¬ 
ter  layer  eggs  and  ns  a  result  the  good 
Winter  layer  spends  three  weeks  incu¬ 
bating  the  eggs  and  perhaps  six  weeks 
brooding  the  chicks.  In  other  words,  the 
good  hen  has  spent  about  nine  weeks 
raising  and  brooding  chicks  from  poor 
hen’s  eggs,  while  none  of  her  own  have 
been  used  for  incubation. 


Poor  Hatches;  Ailing  Peahens 

T.  I  have  a  flock  of  36  hens,  R.  I. 
lteds  and  White  Langshan.  Their  eggs 
failed  to  hatch.  I  have  had  this  trouble 
for  three  years.  January  17  I  set  95 
eggs,  50  in  incubator,  45  under  three 
heus.  About  40  hatched.  I  bought  two 
new  roosters  one  year  ago.  At  present  I 
have  five  roosters.  One  Langshan  with 
five  white  hens  in  yard.  I  have  four 
males  with  R.  I.  Reels,  two  cocks  1% 
years  old.  and  two  cockerels  about  eight  , 
months  old.  They  have  free  range  on  a 
large  farm.  They  have  access  to  green 
food  at  all  times.  2.  What  is  the  trouble 
with  ray  peahens?  I  never  lose  any  until 
laying  time.  Sometimes  they  lay  one 
egg  or  two,  and  some  do  not  lay  any. 
Tbey  are  taken  with  a  bowel  trouble ; 
the  discharge  is  watery,  with  starch  in 
if.  They  linger  five  or  six  weeks,  no  ap¬ 
petite  at  all,  then  die.  I  have  lost  eight 
in  the  same  way  at  different  times. 

Skipwith,  Va.  p.  d. 

1.  I  cannot  tell  you  why  these  eggs  fail 
to  hatch,  though  I  should  consider  40 
chicks  from  95  eggs  laid  early  in  Janu¬ 
ary  anything  but  a  total  failure.  Good 
hatches  from  eggs  incubated  so  early  in 
the  season  can  hardly  be  expected  ;  you 
will  probably  get  very  much  better  re¬ 
sults  after  the  first  of  March.  It  is  very 
easy  to  let  eggs  laid  in  cold  weather 
get  chilled,  either  before  or  after  gather¬ 
ing,  and  this  often  accounts  for  poor 
hatches. 

2.  Pea  fowls  are  subject  to.  such  dis¬ 
eases  as  coccidiosis,  this  disease  being 
characterized  by  gradual  loss  of  strength, 
•liarrhcea,  wasting,  droopiness  and  death. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  coccidiosis,  some¬ 
times  called  blackhead,  may  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  death  of  your  pea  fowls. 

M.  B.  D. 


Discolored  Eggs 


I  have  750  pullets,  White  Leghorns,  in 
a  house  divided  into  two  rooms.  They 
are  fed  a  ready-mixed  mash,  well-known 
commercial  brand  grain  morning  and 
night,  with  sprouted  oats  and  small 
amount  of  grain  at  noon.  They  have 
fresh  water  before  them  all  the  time. 
There  is  a  dust  bath  in  each  room.  Char- 
coal,  oyster  shell  and  grit  is  before  them 
all  the  time.  Their  grain  mixture  is 
wheat  and  ground  corn,  50-50.  Have 
shipped  from  these  pullets  this  season 
over  50,000  eggs  without  a  complaint  ex¬ 
cept  the  following:  A  lifelong  friend  of 
mine  is  manager  of  a  hotel  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  I  ship  him  five  cases  a  week.  Once 
he  complained  that  his  steward  said  the 
eggs  were  too  fertile.  There  is  not  a 
rooster  in  the  house,  and  only  one  on 
the  place,  outside  the  house.  Too  fer¬ 
tile  because  the  eggs,  some  of  them,  had 
a  blood  spot  in  them.  Now  he  says 
some  of  the  eggs  are  black  inside ; 


they  showed  this  black  when  soft  boiled ; 
also,  his  baker  complained  of  it  when  he 
broke  some  of  them  raw.  None  of  the 
eggs  used  in  our  house  have  shown  any 
signs  of  darkness,  whether  boiled  or  raw. 
The  eggs  are  shipped  him  positively  fresh. 

Maryland.  w.  e.  e. 

The  heavy  feeding  of  green  stuff,  rape, 
green  clover,  etc.,  will  sometimes  discolor 
rhe  yolk  of  eggs  laid,  and  may  even  give 
an  undesirable  flavor  to  them.  This 
needs  to  be  guarded  against  when  hens 
are  kept  without  green  food  long  enough 
to  consume  an  inordinate  quantity  when 
it  is  supplied.  It.  is  possible  that  cab¬ 
bages  may  have  the  same  effect,  though 
you  do  not  mention  having  fed  them.  I 
know  of  nothing  else  that  would  discolor 
your  fresh  eggs,  and  of  no  disease  that 
needs  to  be  feared  on  account  of  blood 
spots  or  discoloration.  The  former  can¬ 
not  be  prevented,  but  candling  will  de¬ 
tect  them  before  the  eggs  are  opened. 

M.  B.  D. 


Poultry-house  Problems 

I  desire  a  little  information  on  poul¬ 
try-house  construction.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  find  a  location  on  our  farm  so 
as  to  have  our  henhouse  face  south.  A 
building  facing  east  is  the  best  we  can 
do.  Would  this  be  satisfactory?  We  pre¬ 
fer  a  low,  one-side  roof  of  about  14x80  ft. 
Would  a  concrete  wall  be  bette>-  for  a 
foundation  than  placing  the  building  on 
concrete  piers  and  then  having  a  board 
floor?  This,  it  seems,  would  make  a  dry 
floor,  if  it  did  not  make  it  cold.  I  would 
like  to  be  as  economical  as  possible,  but 
want  a  durable  and  practical  hous'e.  We 
do  not  like  concrete  floor.  w.  j.  P. 

New  York. 

An  eastern  exposure  should  be  fully  aa 
satisfactory  as  a  southern ;  in  some  re¬ 
spects  it  would  be  better,  but  I  should  not 
build  a  house  as  narrow  as  14  ft.  A 
depth  of  20  ft.  is  more  econom’cal  in 
building  material,  for  the  same  floor 
space,  and  more  comfortable  for  the 
fowls,  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  get 
back  from  the  windows  in  the  front.  The 
narrow  buildings  formerly  constructed  for 
poultry  are  not  now  popular.  A  building 
20x56  ft.  would  give  you  the  same  floor 
space  as  the  one  you  suggest,  would  re- 
quire  less  material  for  the  walls,  and 
would  be  more  comfortable  for  the  occu¬ 
pants  and  the  caretaker. 

A  tight  board  floor  upon  concrete  piers 
would  be  warm  and  satisfactory.  Con 
crete  has  the  advantage  of  being  more 
durable  and  of  being  rat-proof,  as  well  as 
of  being  easily  cleaned  and  cared  for. 
Floors  for  poulti*y-houses  are  now  some¬ 
times  built  of  rough  boards  covered  by 
from  1  to  2  in.  of  concrete.  These,  so 
far  as  I  have  observed  them,  are  quite 
satisfactory  when  px-operly  built,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  giving  a  smooth, 
hard  and  durable  surface  on  a  floor  raised 
above  gi'ound.  m.  b.  d. 
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TO  US 


Muskrats  Are  Now  In  Demand 

Top  market  prices  for  Muskrats  and  all 
other  furs,  are  assured.  Direct  shipments 
are  invited. 

Put  your  own  price  on  your  shipment.  We 
pay  your  price  or  return  your  furs  EX¬ 
PRESS  PREPAID.  You  take  no  chalices. 

Check  always  mailed  same  day  your  ship¬ 
ment  is  received.  No  ship¬ 
ment  is  too  small— no  ship- 

t|  g  Blent  is  too  large. 

I  V  H  Write  for  our  latent  Price 
List.  It  is  FREE. 


Act  For  More  Eggs 

Ar*  1 _ Send  10  cents  and  your  name  ami  address 

I - for  wonderful  new  1923  edition  of  our 

fatuous  book,  “The  Story  of  the  300-Egg  Hen.”  Your 
money  back  if  it  isn’t  worth  (10  to  you. 

0 _ Read  every  page  of  it.  Learn  the  great 

nci  L  profits  you  can  really  make  from  poultry 
if  you  have  the  right  strains.  Let  the  proved  Offi¬ 
cial  Contest  Leadership  of  our  strain  (without 
artificial  lighting)  since  contests  began— and  the 
remarkable  trap-nest  records  reported  by  our  cus¬ 
tomers — convince  you. 

A„i  O _ Then  get  your  order 

J  off  at  once  for 

HATCHING  EGGS,  BREEDING  STOCK, 

Fine  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

From  Our 

WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS 

S.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  R.  I. 

Reds,  Wh.  Wyandoltes 

Supply  is  limited. 

Don’t  wait  —  others 
arc  acting.  When  the 
curtain  rings  down  on 
1923  let  it  And  you 
holding  the  center 
of  the  stage  for  the 

BIG  POULTRY  PROFITS 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Bos  R,  Lancaster.  Pa. 


Moil  ProlitiHo 
Poultry 
Knows 


Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorn 
BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

Thompson  and  Cornell  strains,  bred  to  lay.  Years 
of  careful  selection  of  breeders  based  on  egg 
production  and  type  gives  you  one  of  the  best 
utility  strains.  Eggs,  88  per  hundred.  Chicks: 
Rocks,  820  and  Leghorns,  81 1>  per  hundred. 
Satisfaction  and  100  per  cent  delivery  guaranteed, 
GLENN  ROSENBAUKK,  Webster,  N.  Y. 

BigY&iueBaby  Chicks 

Are  Guaranteed  to  Live.  12  popular 
breeds— easy  to  raise,  husky,  healthy, 
vigorous.  Write  today  for  free  catalog 
showing  many  breeds  in  full  colors. 

_  OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 

Box  O,  Marion,  Ohio  or  Box  D,  Eaat  Hartford,  Conn 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

F  O  B,  S  A  L,  K 

from  our  choice  utility  flock.  Orders  accepted  for 
April  and  May  delivery.  Price  list  furnished  on 

retiuest.  Broad  Brook  Farm,  Bedford  Hills.  H.  Y. 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

from  selected  liigli-producing  hens  sired  by 
high  pedigreed  males,  $5  to  $8  per  bird  ;  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  liens,  no  lights,  $8.00  per  100. 

GEORGE  H.  WRAIGHT.West  Willington,  Conn. 


rA  S.EDELMAN  &C0.INC 

Dept.  59  333  7th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

While  Leghorn  Hens  and  Pullets  For  Sale 

200  Cornell  certified,  with  10  males,  teoo  Several  hun¬ 
dred  pullets  left  at  Si  SO.  Also  fine  breeding  cockerels 
at  $5.  Closing  out  business.  1.  C.  RE7N01DS.  Cfiurelwille.  8.». 
_ - _ 

Batoy  ClilcKs 

For  heavy  producersof  chalk  white  eggs  buy  your 
Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  WHITE  LEGHORN  POtL- 
TllY  EAKW,  Laurel,  Delaware.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BEN  AYR  CHICKS 

Bred  for  business.  Rocks.  Reds  and  mixed.  Circu¬ 
lar.  Ben  Ayr  Poultry  Farm,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM 

BABY  OIIICKS  of  quality  from  heavy  producers. 
Breeding  stock  large  and  vigorous,  mated  for  results. 
All  sold  for  March  and  April.  Now  booking  orders  for 
.May  and  June.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

FRANK  VAN  WAGNER,  Hyde  Park.  New  York 


White  Legh 

C.  A.  EUN 


nrn  P.tiiebe  of  Ili^h  quality.  Prices  on  re- 
Uin  UHliiRS  quest.  Member  of  X.  Y.  S.  C.  P. 

ISSE’S  Poultry  Farm,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Single  Comb  Reds,  Anconas.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
from  pure  bred  free  range  breeders.  Bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  egg  production.  Circular.  A08IA A  0«  AfEf,  Senior.  N.Y, 


CHICKS 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas. 
Minorcas.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Bank  Reference, 

Catalog.  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  B,  McAlisferville,  Pa. 

LAWRENCEVILLE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Healthy,  farm-raised  Leghorns.  8.  O.  White  (ex¬ 
clusively)  trap-nested,  bred-to-lay.  Better  chicks  at 
hatchery  prices.  Catalog.  Box  R.  Phono  96M  Uwreueeville.  N.  J 

RoseComb  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Eggs,  15-82;  30—83.50;  50—85;  100-88. 
JOHN  BENNING  Clyde,  New  York 

A  Few  More  White  Rock  Cockerels 

from  certified  record  birds;  a  Storrs  egg  contest,  from 
217  to  251  eggs;  my  birds  ha\  e  been  In  the  contest  annu¬ 
ally  since  1918  and  have  won  more  blue  ribbons  than  any 
other  White  Rock  breeder.  A.  T.  LENZEN,  No.  Attleboro,  Main. 

KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

1920- 21  Storrs  contest  high  Rock  pen  and  individual. 

1921- 22  contests  2nd  Rock  pen  at  Storrs  and  Cornell, 
1st  at  Quincy.  3rd  at  Puyallup.  Certified  and  Pedi 
greed  Breeding  Cockerels  for  sale.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Baby  Chicks.  Circular.  W.  II.  B.  KENT,  Oa/enovta,  N.Y. 

BARRED  RocKs 

Hatching  Eggs  from  Park’s  bred-to-lay  strain,  $2 
for  15;  SB  per  100.  Chas,  Taylor,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

(liialitv  RarrcriRnelrc  Winter  layers.  No  roup.  Hatch- 

yuaiuy  DarreonocKS  ing  Eggs,  Ten  i>ohui-h  per 

hundred.  L.  HOWARD  Quakertown ,  IV.  ./. 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Eggs,  $2  for  13;  $14  per  100.  Nelson  Varney,  Huntington  Station,  N.Y. 

Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks  cahV ■??? 

and  Hatching  Eggs.  J.  TUOi’EANO,  Hparrowbiish,  .New  York 

SKED  BR0S.S.  C.  Reds  BSSSr 

Winners  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Hagerstown 
and  Philadelphia.  Exhibition  Matings , $15  310  $5  per 
setting.  Special  Utility,  $3  per  setting;  $15  per  100, 
General  Utility,  $2.50  per  setting;  $12  per  100.  Write 
for  mating  list.  Sked  Bros.,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

R|  R  ort  Phinl/o  from  healthy,  heavy  laying,  free  range 
.  I.  noil  UllluKu  breeders.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Prices  reasonable.  BOSH  I  LL  COLE,  Kbineberk,  N.Y. 

Red  Tyle  LEGHORN  EGGS,  for  hatching,  $2  per  15. 
Spruce  Farm  llowellx.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

F°*  Eft  Ancona  PnllaLe  Sheppard  strain.  Beauties. 
SALE— au  Ancona  ruiieis  25  White  Leghorn  Pullets, 
Barron  strain.  20  Pearl  Guineas.  15  Barred  Kook  Pullets 
#  lb.  weight.  HKOOKSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS,  llje,  .New  y0rli 

Sfi  A  i.  annuo  Ownland  Farm,  “  Ultra  Qua  ”  Eggs,  Day- 
.  U.  RllbUllda  0i,i  chicks,  Cockerels  are  dependable. 
Circular.  EARLE  S.  WILSON,  Box  497,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

Ansanac  Six  Rose  Comb  hens,  $3.  Beautiful  Single 
lYIILIJIIaS  Comb  Breeding  hens.  *8.  Pullets,  S2-$2.60. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address  G.  W.  SIMMS,  Lake, N.Y. 

SC.  Mottled  A  li  e  o  a  u  k,  baby  chicks.  #16 — 100; 
»  I88.SZ5— 50.  Geo.  K.  Howdlnh,  Espenince,  N.  Y. 

1^7  hi  to  Dock  Good  type  and  good  layers;  free 
ww  11  lie  range.  FinLml’H  strain.  Egga.  $2 

for  15.  Stanley  Fleek,  It.  1,  Hox  404,  Key^er,  W.  Va. 

White  Orpington  Cockerels 

Price,  $6-$8  each.  If.  \V.  Jones  Jr.,  Monroe,  N.Y. 

Beautiful  Tumbler  Pigeons  For  Sale 

at  $6  per  pair.  Bred  from  Madtami  Square  and  Newark 
winners.  Colors  Red  yellow  or  hlark.  No  better  stock 
in  America.  CHANTER  CORNISH.  144  Ora»r®,N.  J. 


A 


DOWN 

FLAT 


happy  hen 

H'.VKri  WORM  REMEDY 

ami  now  she  is  just  as  fine  as  ever.”  When  your  birds 
d.velop  leg-weakness,  go  light,  stagger,  go  blind  or 
have  pale  faces  and  combs,  send  at  once  for  this  wonder¬ 
ful  life  saver;  recomm.nded  by  leading  poultrymen 
everywhere;  package,  21.10  postpaid,  We  guarantee  it  to 
give  satisfaction  or  money  back.  Send  stamp  for  v  Mu¬ 
mble  poultry  Disease  Chart— free  with  each  order. 

HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  CO. 

Poultry  Disease  Specialists 
Dept.  106,  36  South  Market  Street.  Boston,  Mas*. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS- 


Cornell  Certified.  Selected  Breeders 
Utility  Stock 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Every  chick  from  our  stock.  Breeders  always 
carefully  selected  for  size,  laying  capacity,  and 
for  the  production  of  large  uniform  white  eggs. 
Stock  Cornell  certified  for  three  years  and  by 
tlie  New  York  State  Co-operative  Certification 
Association  last  season.  If  yon  want  high- 
class  breeding  and  production  stock  write  me. 
Breeding  pens  contain  the  winners  of  eight 
ribbons  at  the  New  York  State  Production 
Show,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Hatcheries  supply  good 
enough  broiler  stock.  Let  me  quote  prices  on 
our  utility  stock  for  your  requirements,  on 
definite  shipping  dates. 

L.  H.  ROBINSON 

Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  16A,  Cistile,  N.  Y. 


UTILITY 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  Bred  For  Fourteen 
Year*  For  Size,  Vigor  and  Egg 
Production 

Baby  Oblcka  batching:  from  Yearling  Hene  Only. 

Circular  On  Request 

FORSGATE  FARMS  -  Jame.burg,  N.  J. 


Certified  Leghorn  Eggs  and  Chicks 

Booklet  free  with  prices,  description  of  stock,  and 
cut  of  Sweepstakes  Pullet,  won  at  New  York  State 
Production  Poultry  Show,  Cornell  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  December,  1922.  Also  have  utility  mutlngB  of 
females  selected  by  Cornell  College  expert,  and  Certified 
males.  Our  eggs  and  chicks  cost  more  than  hatchery 
stock;  but  one  extra  egg  next  winter  pays  the  difference. 
Buy  “Production  Bred  Poultry.” 

WILLOW  BROOK  EGG  FARM,  West  Berne,  N  Y. 

Member  New  York  State  Poultry  Certification  Association 


"  WHY  FEED  LICE  ’’-USE  HOMAN  LOUSE  POWDER 

for  Lice  on  domestic  animals  and  poultry.  title  per  pound ; 
5  pounds,  22.80  ;  10  pounds,  $4.51),  prepaid. 

Or.  DON  A.  B0AH0MAN  Rome,  Oneida  Co  .  New  YuiK 

White  Wyandottes 


Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  Chicks  and  few  choice 
Cockerels  for  sale.  Breeder  of  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  for  17  years.  Leader  Bergen  Co.  Egg- 
Laying  Contest,  1921.  Registered  by  America n 
Record  of  Performance  Council.  (Send  for 
Circular.)  AUGUST  WEISS.  Upper  Saddle  River,  N.  J 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 


Cornell  and  Wilburtha 

COCKERELS 

from  certified  and  pedigree  liens  and  cocks,  $5.  S. 
C.  Rhode  Island  Rod  Cockerels.  Arlington  strain, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  Eggs.  $10  per  hd.  Prices. 

$5,  SB,  $10.  Artliur  B.  Ostrom.  Rhinebeck,  N.Y . 

Bat>y  CliicKs 

Purebred  H.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  Minorcas,  B.  Kooks,  H.  I. 
Reds.  Lymt  A  -Nl linger,  Wolcott,  Wayne  Cf.,  N.Y. 

n  \  r»V  flHY  S.  C.  W.  L.,  1  Be,  Barr  Rocks. 
D/\t>  I  ir,e.  Reds  I  fie.  S.  O.  B.  L. 

Broilers.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery  gu«i- 
anteed.  Write  for  prices.  .1.  X.  Nuce,  AMAIInUrvlIle,  l‘n. 

rmrK<i s  c  w  and  BR 1  ■ 13c;  B  rocks.  i5e 
cnivna  s  c  REDS  )6c.  MIXED  11c  Special 

prices  on  large  lots.  Order  from  this  adv.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville.  Pa.  R.  2 

JerseyG-iants 

Pens.  830.  Pine  birds— eggs — chicks. 

MOUTH  CASTLE  FARM  91 1.  Kisco,  N.Y. 


Jersey  Black  Giants  7$5u‘letsttu,UCock^’' 


A.  F.  STINE 


R.  4 


each.  Now  laying. 

I  tails  ton  Spa,  N.Y. 


33  LACK  JERSEY  GIANTS 

Hatching  eggs  from  2  and  3-yr.  old  hens,  *  1.50  for  15. 
ANDERSON  FARM  R.  1  Belmar,  N.  J, 


TURKEY 

EGGS 


HORNING’S  Bourbon  Reds 
140  EGG  RECORD  STOCK. 
Price  list  ready. 

FL0NA  HORNING  Owego.  N.  V. 


Turkeys 


For  Sale. 

JAY  B  MOYER 


Bourbon  Bed  Toms. 

«.  ».  8  Fort  Plain.  N.Y. 


|y|Hiniiioth  White  Holland  Turkey  Kggn. 


F.  TUCKER 


Merryuook 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Beautiful  Gold  Buck  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 
•Egg.  for  Hatching.  Selected  from  our  best  yards. 
THOMAS  REILY  -  Plymouth,  Maes. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Mammoth  Pekin  Duck*. 

AHV  (  lllf  KH.  Catalogue  Free. 

WHITE  WINGS  FARM.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Anderson.  Moortsville,  Ind. 

i  iron  Qlnoi,  F  ine  Poultry,  Turkey*,  Geeae.  Buck*, 
LdlgB  uTOCK  Gulucst,  Buntama,  Pigeons,  Collie*. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Ps. 
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Pedigreed  Chicks 

from  our  trapnested  White  Leghorn  hens, 
records  185  to  243  eggs,  mated  to  cockerels 
with  dams  record  271  eggs.  $20  PER  HUN7- 
I)RED.  Hatching  eggs.  Cockerels,  Pullets, 
Breeding  Stock.  Satisfactory  square  deal 
guaranteed.  TRY  US. 

B1RCHDALE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Ram.ey,  N.  J. 


Batoy  CliicKs 

S,  C.  W.  L.  Cornell  strain,  bred  from  vigorous  and 
high  producing  2  and  3-year-old  hens. 

MAURICE  GRUBIN  R.  F.  D.  3  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Cornell  certified  stock.  10  pullets  and  leoekerel  (275 
to  310-egg  dams)  for  $40.  Hatching  Eggs,  $10  per  100 

IE.  CLAUDE  JONES  Craryvllle,  N.  Y. 

100%  'Winning 

on  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

That  is  our  record  at  the  recent  Nassau-Queens  Fair. 
1-2  Cockerel,  1-2  Pullet,  1-2  Hen.l  Pen.  Cockerels,  $5 
to  $15.  Pullets.  $3  to  $5.  Hens,  $2.50  to  $4.  Youngs’ 

strain.  HYMARC  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Hyde  Park.  L.  1.  N.Y. 

MS!  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Barron  280-Egg  Strain.  Nice,  Large  Combed  Birds. 
13.60  each;  $35  for  ten.  Order  from  this  ad.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS.  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 

Directly  Imported  Leghorn 

males  head  part,  of  our  pure  Barron  Strain  matings. 
Pedigrees  272-288.  Third  importation.  Breeders  are 
selected  also  for  size  and  vigor.  Strong  chicks  and 
fertile  eggs  from  these  and  other  matings  of  grand 
layers.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  forcirculars. 
R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 

LESHER’S  wi  Wyckoff  Strain 

CHICKS— The  Profitable  Kind 

♦  IS  per  100,  postpaid.  100 <4  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 

LONG  ISLAND’S  LARGEST  EGG  FARM 

THE  STRAIN  THAT  BUILT  IT 

S.  C-  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Come  and  see  them  or  write  for  Prices  on  Chicks,  Eggs, 
and  Breeding  Pens.  Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  Babylon.  L.  1.,  N.  1. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Barron’s  heavy  laying  strain.  Hatching  eggs 
$2.50  per  15;  $10.00  per  100. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS:  S.C.W.  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Breeders  on  free  range,  milk  fed,  disease  free. 
You  cannot  buy  better  chicks.  Circular  free. 

HILLSDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

Wyckoff-Lord  strains.  Eggs,  15— $1,25,  $1.75;  1U0— 
$7,  $8.50.  Circular  free. 

SPAFFORD  BROS.  -  Martville,  N.  Y . 

World’s  Official  Leghorn  Records 

Individual,  335  eggs  365  days.  Pen  1421,  eggs,  5  pul¬ 
lets,  365  days.  Continuous,  132  eggs  132  consecutive 
days.  All  held  by  Tancred  strain  S,  C.  Wliite  Leg¬ 
horns.  We  have  the  pure  strain.  Eggs. Chicks,  Stock, 
Circular.  PORTLAND  FARMS,  Box  50,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs  f,7a?nDpSg™d 

cockerels  and  selected  hens,  most  profitable  strain  of  layers, 
their  ancestors  nearly  20  years  have  been  great  layers— the 
strongest  guarantee  of  breeding  value.  On  free  range, 
booking  orders,  circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N.  1 

(lATmilUr  rpre  for  sale  from  900  selected  White 
HA  1  Llilllil  LIDO  Leghorn  breeders.  $<>  00  per  100. 

BROOKSIIMC  POULTRY  FARM,  iNaisau,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

and  hatching  eggs.  Trapnested  stock.  Breeder’s 
since  1908.  DUNKOBIN  FARM,  R.  F.  0  1.  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

SMhtte  Leghorn  Quality  Chicks.  Superior  layers 
ff  Write  N  ELSON’S  -  Guove  City,  Pa 

Meadow  Brook  Farm  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

hare  won  12  ribbons  and  3  Silver  Cups,  at  Westchestei 
and  Dutchess  County  Shows.  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching 
Eggs  from  our  own  selected  stock.  Chicks,  $23  per  100 
Eggs,  $10  per  100.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A,  MEADOW 
liltOOK  FAI1M,  Tivoli-on-H ndson,  New  York. 

OIDV  /^UirVC  From  Davis  Strain  of  Certified 

oAdi  LxtllLlYO  S.C.W. leghorns 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which 
develop  into  prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Pa¬ 
rent  stock  250  to  315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks. 
Write  for  prices.  ARCHER  W.  DAVIS,  Mt.  Sinai  L  I..N.Y. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  LEGHORNS 

Send  for  our  folder  which  tells  all  about  our  money¬ 
making  strain  of  Leghorns  and  how  w«  specialize  in 
QUALITY  first  of  all.  Our  third  year  of  CERTIFICATION. 
Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  O.  P.  C.  A.  Now  booking  orders 
for  chicks  and  eggs.  State  how  many  you  want  and 
when.  E.  M.  VAN  INWAGKN,  Orchard  Grove 
Poultry  Farm  Oaks  Corners,  Ontario  Co.,  New  York 

Hatching  Eggs 

Vineland's  well  known  Emig's  strain  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  from  stock  that  were  never  under  lights. 

EMIG’S  POULTRY  FARM  Vineland.  N.  J. 

|  Important  to  Advertisers  :| 

\ 


Copy  anti  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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v  n*>  qihho  *  *'• 
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TRADE  MARK 


English-american, 

WHITE 

EGHORNS 


Bred  for  high  flock  average.  Free  range. 

CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 

Real  value.  Send  now  for  1923  Catalog. 

LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS 
R.  D.  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Porter's  Certified  Leghorns 

The  Egg  Producers — The  Business  Hen* 

Our  Breeding  Stock  is  Officially  Certified  and  Regis¬ 
tered.  Thii  guarantees  that  our  breeders  reach  the 
top  notch  of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor, 
and  above  all,  in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout 
the  year.  These  are  large  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

From  these  Certified  and  Registered  Breeders.  Pul¬ 
lets  for  1923.  April  hatched,  8,  10  and  12  weeks  old. 

Increase  Your  Egg  Production 

by  introducing  our  great  line  of  males.  They  are 
bred  from  Certified  heavy  producers  of  large,  chalk 
white  eggs.  Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern 
plants,  which  is  located  on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm. 
The  conditions  are  ideal.  No  fences.  Free  range. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W.  Sodu*,  N.  Y. 


Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Trapnested  S.  C.  While  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 
10-WEEK-OLD  PULLETS 

From  2-year-old  hens,  selected 
for  vigor  and  high  egg  production. 
Mated  to  males  from  hens  that 
laid  200  eggs  or  better.  Every  egg 
produced  on  our  farm. 

Write  for  Our  Booklet.  Dept.  R. 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  a  few  more 
orders  for  last  half  of  March,  April  and 
May.  These  chicks  are  hatched  from 
our  own  eggs  exclusively  and  from 
stock  carefully  raised  by  ourselves, 
We  have  only  a  limited  amount  for  sale 
as  we  are  not  a  commercial  hatchery. 

Hatching  Eggs  also  for  sale  —  $10  per  100 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  NT. 


1923- 


BABY  CHICKS 


1923 


TOM  BARRON  S.C.W.L.  PRODUCTION  BRED 


Booking  Orders  for  Spring,  1923.  Send  for  Price  List 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 


R.  E.  NEWCOMB,  CORTI  AND  N  Y  C.  A.O’DEA. 

Proprietor  \-'V-/rv  1  1  •  Manager 

Our  Birds  Won  at  Production  Show  Held  by  Poultry 
Dep't  Cornell  University,  December  4th  to  8tli,  1922 


Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  That  Live ! 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  —English  Barron  Strain 

Free  range  buttermilk  fed,  the  large  noisy 
kind  with  blood  red  lop  over  combs,  bred  from 
a  strain  of  heavy  Winter  layers  with  records 
of  280  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  March, 
April  and  May  deliveries.  My  chicks  are 
from  breeders  that  lay  eggs  when  prices  are 
high.  My  book  “Poultry  Pacts  and  Figures,” 
75c.,  free  with  all  orders,  tells  how  I  make 
my  birds  produce  50  to  60  per  cent  of  eggs  in 
Winter,  without  forcing,  at  a  feed  cost  of  10c. 
per  dozen  eggs.  1.000— $1$0.00;  500  $95.00;  100 — - 
$20.00;  50 — $11.00;  25 — $6.00.  25  per  cent  of  amount 

with  order. 

GEO.  MORRISON,  Chanlecler  Farm,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 


yil  Highest  unatitv,  Purobred  Tom 

1  H  1 V  IX  ^  Patron  Wliite  Leghorn* ;  8.  O. 

Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks. 
We  guarantee  perfect  chicks  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY  Box  126,  MILLERSTQWN.  PA 


THE  HENYARD 


Poultry  Questions 

1.  Could  you  give  me  the  dimensions  of 
a  brooder-house  for  500  chicks?  I  am 
now  planning  to  put  a  coal-burning  stove 
in  it.  IIow  could  I  ventilate  this  prop¬ 
erly?  How  many  windows  should  I  put 
in  the  front?  Should  I  put  a  few  in  the 
back  of  the  coop,  or  one  on  the  east  side? 
Where  should  the  door  be,  and  the  exit 
door  for  baby  chicks?  I  intend  to  put  a 
few  old  hens  in  it  in  the  Winter,  so  I 
would  like  to  make  it  to  suit  both  old 
hens  and  young  chicks.  Could  I  put 
plaster  board  around  in  the  inside  of  this 
house?  This,  I  should  think,  would  keep 
it  warmer  for  the  chicks.  Is  this  plaster 
board  mite-proof?  Or  what  is  another 
good  thing  to  put  around  that  is  mite- 
proof?  2.  Could  you  give  me  the  Cornell 
ration  for  old  hens  and  baby  chicks,  and 
all  the  care  of  the  baby  chick  from  the 
time  it  leaves  the  egg  to  the  time  of  lay¬ 
ing?  IIow  can  I  successfully  operate  an 
incubator  and  brooder?  3.  Is  Epsom 
salts  a  good  thing  for  baby  chicks?  How 
could  I  feed  this  to  them,  and  how  much 
to  100  chicks?  I  heard  sour  milk  was 
the  best  food  for  baby  chicks.  Is  this  so? 
4.  I  am  getting  20  eggs  at  present  from 
35  pullets.  Is  this  the  right  number? 
If  not,  how  can  I  increase  the  amount? 
I  feed  the  Cornell  ration  now,  and  always 
have  charcoal,  grit,  beef  scrap,  water  and 
green  food  in  front  of  them.  w.  D. 

Ohio. 

1.  A  brooder  house  8x12  ft.  in  size,  built 
upon  runners  so  that  a  team  can  move  it 
from  one  place  to  another,  should  suit 
your  purpose.  It  should  be  high  enough 
to  permit  you  to  enter  and  care  for  the 
stove  and  chicks  without  stooping,  and 
may  most  cheaply  be  built  from  matched 
boards  in  single  thickness.  It  will  then 
not  need  lining  for  warmth.  A  door  in 
the  center  of  one  side  with  a  window  on 
either  side  of  the  door  will  provide  means 
of  entering  and  ample  ventilation. 

2.  Write  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  bulletins  upon 
chick  rearing  and  feeding  hens  for  laying. 
Space  will  not  permit  the  printing  all 
that  you  ask  for  here.  Any  incubator 
that  you  purchase  will  be  accompanied 
by  full  instructions  for  operating,  and  the 
directions  of  the  manufacturers  should  be 
followed. 

3.  Do  not  give  Epsom  salts  to  baby 
chicks ;  this  is  a  medicine,  not  a  food. 
Sour  milk  in  all  the  quantity  that  chicks 
will  drink  is  one  of  the  best  foods  that 
can  be  given  them.  Give  it  from  the 
start  and  continue  it. 

4.  Twenty  eggs  from  35  pullets  is  the 

proper  number  for  this  time  of  the  year ; 
production  will  increase  as  Spring  ad¬ 
vances.  M.  B.  D. 


Simplifying  a  Hen  Ration 

•» 

Can  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  an  egg- 
tester  to  buy  to  run  off  dry  batteries  to 
test  eggs  out  of  incubator?  What  would 
you  recommend  for  best  service?  I  have 
no  electric  light,  only  dry  cell  battries. 
Is  this  a  good  well-balanced  mash  :  i00 

lb.  bran,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs. 
cornmeal,  200  lbs.  low-grade  flour.  150  lbs. 
beef  scraps,  50  lbs.  fishmeal,  20  lbs.  glu¬ 
ten  feed,  10  lbs.  oilmeal,  50  lbs.  Alfalfa 
flour,  15  lbs.  charcoal,  2  lbs.  salt ;  cost 
per  ton,  $56.20?  Can  vou  give  me  a  bet¬ 
ter  formula?  I  use  for  scratch  feed  1  bu. 
oats,  1  bu.  wheat,  1  bu.  corn,  with  this 
mash.  Where  can  I  get  analysis  of  poul¬ 
try  foods.  L.  H.  C. 

Limestone,  Tfenn. 

I  doubt  if  you  will  find  dry  batteries 
very  satisfactory  for  furnishing  a  light 
for  an  egg  tester,  but  a  simple  hand  lamp 
or  candle  answers  the  purpose.  Incubator 
manufacturers  make  a  tin  chimney  for 
a  hand  lamp  with  an  opening  in  one  side, 
against  which  the  egg  to  be  tested  is  held, 
but  you  can  make  fully  as  good  a  tester 
by  taking  a  light  wooden  box  large  enough 
to  hold  a  lamp  and  tall  enough  to  take 
the  chimney  with  its  top  projecting  just 
through  the  cover.  Bore  a  few  small 
holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  to  admit 
air  to  the  lamp,  and  cut  a  hole  through 
one  side  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
diameter.  With  the  lamp  in  the  box  and 
the  box  closed,  you  have  a  tester.  If  you 
like,  cover  the  edges  of  the  light  hole  with 
soft  leather ;  that  is,  stretch  the  leather 
over  a  larger  opening  in  the  box  and  cut 
the  testing  hole  through  that.  A  heavy 
cardboard  box  will  also  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

You  can  mix  a  more  simple  and  at 
least  equally  good  mash  by  taking  equal 
parts  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  ground  oats,  gluten  feed  and 
beef  scraps.  This  is  the  formula  used  in  the 
Connecticut  laying  contests,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  to  improve  it.  The  Cornell 
formula  is  the  same,  with  the  omission 
of  the  gluten  feed,  thus  making  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  meat  scrap  one-fiftli  instead  of 
one-sixth.  Either  formula  will,  I  think, 
be  a  little  cheaper  than  the  one  you  are 
using. 

Write  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y„  and  ask  for  poultry  bulle¬ 
tin.  “Lesson  157.”  This  contains  a  table 
giving  the  analyses  of  poultry  foods. 

M.  B.  D. 


)A  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
American  Strain 

w  QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Bred  for  size,  vigor,  and  large  white  eggs.  All  breeding 
stock  carefully  selected.  Chicks,  hatched  in  our  new 
Buckeye  machines,  shipped  every  Tuesday.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  and  full  count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  prices  and  let  us  refer  you  to  old  cus¬ 
tomers. 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association. 


"■ HATCHING  EGGS 

From  our  pens  of  400  yearling  and  two-year-old  cer¬ 
tified  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hens,  mated  to 
certified  Cockerels,  we  offer  Hatching  Eggs  at  93 
per  setting,  or  $20  per  hundred.  We  also  have  about 
700  yearling  and  two-year-old  hens,  not  certified, 
mated  to  certified  Cockerels,  from  which  we  offer 
eggs  at  $2  per  setting  or  $7  per  hundred,  or  in  lots 
of  500  or  more  at  $8  per  hundred.  We  are  members 
of  the  N.  V.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Older  direct  from  this  ad. 
No  circulars.  V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM,  L.  J.  WEED 
A  SON,  Props.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Certified 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  fowls  registered 
and  sealed  banded  by  a  State  Expert.  The  selection 
was  based  on  exceptional  production,  size,  vigor  and 
beauty  of  typa.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  Geneva,  N.  Y, 


Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  bird* 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range,  Buttermilk  fed.  Birds 
that  have  the  size  and  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
layers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching,  February,  March  . 
and  April  shipments,  from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned, 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerels.  My  book 
"Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved",  price  $1.00,  free  with 
all  $10.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


r-WILSON’S  whS.  LEGHORNS-, 

All  2  and  3-year-old  non  setting  and  large  producing 
HENS.  Mated  to  cockaral  of  high  quality  and  vigor 
—all  Hogan  Tested.  Carefully  aelected  EGGS 
for  HATCHING. 

I6EQQS 82.80  1  OO  EQCS  *  12.00 

30  "  .  4. 78  lOOO  "  ..  100.00 

80  "  .  7.50 

No  Pullet*  Mated.  No  Chick*. 

J.  H.  WILSON  ::  Methuen,  Mass. 

BOOKINQ  ORDERS  NOW 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

We  breed  from  two-year-old  hens  only.  High  pro¬ 
ducers,  disease  tree.  Mated  to  Wyckoff  Cockerels. 
We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  plant,  see  our  stock 
and  conditions  under  which  they  are  kept. 

BELLMORE  POULTRY  FARM 
Bellmore,  Lone  Island,  N.  Y, 


Hall  Brothers’  Chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 
12  years  experience  in  breeding,  hstching  and  ship¬ 
ping  chicks.  The  buyer  will  receive  the  best  chicks 
that  can  be  produced.  We  breed  only  from  heavy¬ 
laying,  State  Tested  stock,  and  males  in  our  pens  are 
from  high  record  Laying  Contest  hens.  We  have  the 
capacity  to  handle  large  orders  promptly.  Free 
circular.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


MATTITUCK  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BARRON  STRAIN  BABY  CHICKS  BREEDING  HENS 

Carefully  selected  on  free  range  and  mated  only  to 
cockerels  which  are  certified.  All  stock  vaccinated 
as  preventive  of  chicken  pox  and  roup.  No  egga 
bought  for  hatching.  Cockerels  at  $3  and  $5  each. 
Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A, 

A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  N.  Y.  LOVELL  GORDON 


Pedigreed  OOCKERELS 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  lteds,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $3— 
$10.  Exhibition  and  contest  winners.  Eggs— chicks— 
mating  list.  H.  C.  AM. L.  ENGLISH,  Box  1 43- N,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  R.D.  I 


PEDIGREED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

COCKS— COCKERELS— EGGS-CHICK8 
Barron  strain  and  result  of  trapnesting  and  pedi¬ 
gree  breeding  9  years.  My  chicks  won  Connecticut 
State  Contest,  1922.  Flock  average  194  eggs  in  lO 
MONTHS.  Chicks,  $25  per  100.  Eggs,  $10  per  100. 
Males  from  dams  with  records  200-220,  $5.  220-240, 
$8.  240-271,  $12.  All  large,  husky  birds  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  H.  C.  HUGH,  West  VVillinoton,  Conn. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  selected  and  trapnested  hens,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males  from  211  to  252-egg  hens.  P'  ice,  Mar.  and 
April.  $25  per  100;  $230  per  1,000.  NOT  HOW  CHEAP,  BUT 
HOW  GOOD.  Member  of  Cornell-Long  Island  Poultry 
Project.  MEADOWEDGE  FARM,  It.  36, 
A.  T.  STITT,  Supt.  of  Poultry.  Cedarliurst,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White 

LEGHORN 

CHIX 


Barron’s  Best  Stock  plus  five 
generations  of  Trapnesting, 
Vigorous  Farm-raised  Breeders. 

$20  per  100  -* 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Orange, Conn. 


I  „<rlw,r,,  PLinl,a  from  imported  Barron  males.  Dam* 
LognOrfl  unlCXS  reeordB  to  314  eggs.  Flock  on  Accre¬ 
dited  LiBt.  W.  E.  Atkinson,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Day-Old  Chicks— S.C.WhiteLeghorns  m-opaeffi; 

my  circular  and  price  list.  HARVEY  FISHER,  Milford,  N.  J. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  "  THAT  LAY  AND  PAT  " 

HATCHING  EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 

BOTTCHER’S  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS.  HATCHING  EGGS.  COCKERELS,  from  stock  of 
demonstrated  high  production.  Send  forcircnlar  giv¬ 
ing  official  records  of  their  performance  in  the  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contests.  J.  W.  Bottoher,  Mount  Holly,  PT.  9. 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and  hatching  egg* 
Straight  Lord  Farm  stock.  Writs  for  prices. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Rahway,  N.  J. 
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Subscribers*  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  423. 

C 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  10  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  also  college  graduate,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  private  estate.  April  1;  best 
of  references,  ADVERTISER  2001,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GARDENER-FARMER,  Experienced  greenhouses, 
gardens,  farms,  orchards,  ornamental  grounds, 
poultry,  dairy,  stock  raising;  married;  boy  16, 
girl  17;  wife  Excellent  cook,  housekeeper;  de¬ 
sires  engagement  where  opportunities;  compen¬ 
sation  commensurate  with  service  and  ability. 
ADVERTISER  2730,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHAUFFEUR-MECHANIC,  handy  with  tools. 

gardener,  caretaker,  poultry,  wants  position 
with  elderly  people;  careful  driver;  references. 
E.  Q.,  25  Hamilton  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  to 
manage  large  farm;  married;  small  family; 
college  graduate;  experienced  with  purebred 
stock,  crops  and  fruit;  only  up-to-date  farms 
or  estates  considered;  references  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  2749,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  college  graduate,  open  for  en¬ 
gagement.  ADVERTISER  2748,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND  (43)  wants  place;  dairy  and 
poultry  experience;  wages  or  shares;  good 
home  main  object.  G.  MARSH,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  on  up-to- 
date  dairy  farm;  experienced  in  breeding 
purebred  Holstein  cattle,  also  producing  fancy 
market  milk;  proposition  must  be  large  enough 
to  pay  salary  of  $2,000  yearly;  details  of  ex¬ 
perience,  with  high-class  reference,  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  upon  request.  ADVERTISER  2765,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  position; 

20  years’  practical  farm  experience  with  all 
kinds  of  live  stock,  specializing  with  poultry; 
understand  raising  farm  crops  and  use  of  mod¬ 
ern  farm  machinery;  best  references;  national 
reputation;  only  tirst-class  proposition  with 
good  living  conditions,  reasonably  near  New 
York  City,  will  be  considered:  moderate  salary; 
will  not  board  men.  ADVERTISER  2776,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POUDTRYMAN,  single,  American,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  commercial  plant  or  private  estate; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  the 
work;  12  years’  practical  experience;  can  fur¬ 
nish  references  from  former  employers  as  to 
ability  and  character,  ADVERTISER  2805,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  27.  desires  position; 

Cornell  traiuing;  eight  years’  experience;  ex¬ 
cellent  references;  New  Jersey  or  South  pre¬ 
ferred;  available  immediately.  ADVERTISER 
2792,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  GARDENER,  single,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate;  experienced;  A-l  ref¬ 
erences;  at  liberty  April  1.  ADVERTISER 
2789,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  practical,  up-to-date 
farm  superintendent;  life  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  agricultural  college  training;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  management  of  large  commercial 
farms  and  private  estates;  best  of  references; 
American;  single;  age  47:  family  consists  of 
mother  and  self;  prefer  Alfalfa  and  live  stock 
proposition.  BOX  702,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  for  position  April  1; 

efficient  and  progressive;  can  make  your  place 
a  success  if  it  is  a  good  one  and  operated  on 
business  principles;  thoroughly  understand  ag¬ 
riculture  and  breeding  of  live  stock;  wide  ex¬ 
perience  with  both  dairy  and  beef  cattle;  good 
organizer  and  cau  handle  men.  ADVERTISER 
2803,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  open 
for  position  as  working  manager,  commercial 
plant  or  estate;  expert  incubation,  brooding 
chicks,  egg  production,  selecting  and  matings 
for  results;  only  plants  where  results  can  be 
accomplished  considered;  married;  American; 
no  children;  New  Jersey’  or  Pennsylvania  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  2802,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SEEKING  position  on  gentleman’s  private  es¬ 
tate  as  handy  man,  take  care  of  vegetable  and 
flower  garden,  on  cold  days  care  of  furnace,  by 
single,  reliable  Christian;  can  furnish  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2817,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  young  man  wants  position  on  dairy 
farm  where  he  can  learn  butter-making;  un¬ 
derstand  cows  and  can  milk;  am  not  looking  for 
big  wages,  but  must  have  a  place  where  I  can 
leant.  ADVERTISER  2816,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  for  reliable  married  man; 

references;  work  of  small  place,  horses,  cows, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  2811,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Position,  gardener,  chauffeur  and 
caretaker,  handy,  milk;  Long  Island  preferred; 
married;  two  children.  H.,  127  West  51st 

Street,  New  York  City. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  practical  farm  or  es¬ 
tate  manager;  a  hustler;  age  27;  married; 
one  child;  desires  change  of  position  between 
now  and  April  1;  understands  farming  in  all 
its  branches;  can  also  bring  one  young  man  at 
present  working  with  me.  ADVERTISER  2810, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  to  care  for  small  private 
herd;  no  objections  to  some  outside  work 
during  Summer  months:  Protestant.;  married;  no 
children;  references.  ADVERTISER  2813,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN,  Cornell  graduate,  wishes  position 
in  creamery;  good  reference;  no  cigarettes  or 
tobacco;  state  wages.  Address  ADVERTISER 
2820,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN — Single.  27;  good  records;  well 
trained  and  experienced,  all  branches.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2833,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  position  as  a  working  foreman  on 
a  dairy  farm;  single;  good  education;  life  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  2832,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 

1  ARM  HELPER,  single,  can  milk,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  dairy  farm  or  chicken  farm 
e.iere  some  cows  are  kept;  $35;  New  Jersey 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  2830,  care  Rural  New- 
r  <  irk$>r. 

FARMER,  married,  life  experienced,  wishes  to 

work  on  small  dairy  farm;  energetic  and  full- 
Pe.iged  worker;  wages  about  $70.  JOHN  RO- 
Di.RF.R,  105  Sherman  Are,,  Jersey  City,  N,  J, 

ToUNG  WOMAN,  farm-raised,  seeks  position 

in  commercial  poultry  plant.  1?..  500  Ray 
Street.  Jamaica.  T..  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  23,  desires  position  on 
a  commercial  farm  or  estate;  college  educa¬ 
tion,  with  practical  experience  in  all  branches; 
contract  or  50-50  basis  preferred,  ADVERTISER 
2829,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED— By  April  1,  position  by  all  around 
farm  hand;  single;  accustomed  ico  Hininan  aud 
Perfection  milking  machines,  feeding  by  weight, 
understands  horses.  Address  BOX  38,  R.  D., 
care  B.  S.  McPherson,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN,  30,  married,  full  of  pep,  under¬ 
stands  all  lines  farming,  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  ou  shares  where  a  living  can  be  made, 
where  I  am  my  own  boss,  or  will  take  good 
position.  I’.  O.  BOX  408,  Medford,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

ESTATE  engineer  and  mechanic,  American,  37, 
married,  one  child,  desires  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  mechanical  equipment, 
electricity,  plumbing,  pumps,  gas  engines,  heat¬ 
ing,  water  systems.  ADVERTISER  2839,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  practical  farmer  and 
poultryman;  12  years’  experience  in  poultry 
raising  in  all  its  branches,  farming  aud  garden¬ 
ing.  lawns,  etc.;  married;  no  children.  L.  LOP- 
PER  890  Stillman  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARM  MANAGER — Married  man  desires  posi 
tion  on  farm  or  country  estate;  lifelong  ex 
perieuee;  familiar  with  modern  methods  and 
eapable  of  overseeing  men.  ADVERTISER 
2848,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  and  apiarist,  experienced,  agricul¬ 
tural  college  graduate  (Petrograd),  desires 
position  on  gentleman’s  estate  or  good  farm; 
age  38;  single;  or  together  with  brother,  ex¬ 
perienced  milker  and  farmer;  write  full  par 
tieulars,  stating  salary.  C.  SHULAKOFF,  507 
West  llltli  Street;  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  or 
superintendent  on  estate  or  commercial  farm; 
life  experience  in  all  branches,  fruit  growing, 


E.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  reliable  Scotch  cou 
pie  on  small  private  place;  man  gardener 
florist,  good  milker;  wife  good  careful  cook 
ADVERTISER  2856,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  married  couple  de 


Delivery,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  working  foreman 


place;  state  wages. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


null,  U  UtJlWUrill.V  JlLHl  W  II  lll)£  worK 

ADVERTISER  2879,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  farm  work 
references;  within  easy  distance  to  high  school 
ADVERTISER  2873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TISER  2870,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


of  farming,  crops,  purebred  stock. 


wishes;  state  what  you  have  to  offer;  references 
furnished.  ADVERTISER  2867,  care  II 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  of  20  desires  position  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  poultry  plant  or  as  caretaker  on  a  small 
estate;  experienced;  in  good  health;  open  foi 
engagement  April  1;  slate  wages  and  particu 
lars  in  first  letter.  D.  L.  CUNNINGHAM,  Box 
11,  Ridgeburg,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN — Single  (24);  no  tobacco  user; 

seven  years’  practical  experience,  with  Cor¬ 
nell  training;  specialist  on,  incubation  and  brood¬ 
ing;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  2862, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  22;  agricultural  college  gradu¬ 
ate  and  also  Cornell  dairy  course  graduate; 
have  some  experience  in  ice  cream,  butter, 
fancy  cheese;  milk  tester’s  license;  strong,  will¬ 
ing  worker  and  ambitious;  perfer  position  in 
or  near  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  2859, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


POULTRYMAN — Single;  25;  six  years’  practical 
experience,  also  knowledge  of  farming,  with 
fruit,  growing;  Cornell  training;  best  reference; 
estates  or  commercial.  ADVERTISER  2858, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER — Position  wanted  as  head  or  work¬ 
ing  foreman;  life  experience  in  all  branches 
of'  farming  and  gardening,  greeulrouses  and 
outdoors;  married;  age  36;  two  children. 
AD\  ERTISER  2857,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL,  reliable,  married  man  desires 
position  April  1  as  working  manager  of  farm; 
experienced  in  management  of  dairy,  poultry, 
hogs,  farm  and  garden  crops;  can  do  carpen¬ 
tering,  painting  and  concrete  work;  please  write 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  2853,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WIDOW,  refined,  educated,  with  two-year-old 
daughter,  wishes  housekeeping  position. 
Reply  MRS.  CONNORS,  Box  69,  R.  F.  D., 
Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  with  some  greenhouse  experience, 
desires  making  change  this  Spring;  Ameri¬ 
can;  middle  age;  married;  one  child;  15  j’enrs 
in  present  position;  reference  bv  permission 
present  enfployer.  Apply  ADVERTISER  2851, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


M  ANTED — -Two  young  men  with  capital;  one 
operate  fruit  and  poultry,  another  dairv  farm; 
modern  home;  opportunity.  ADVERTISER 
2 1 55,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SPECIAL  OPPO  RTUN1TY— For  Sale :  Gentle- 
man  s  estate  and  dairy  farm,  located  in  New 
Jersey  on  State  highway.  50  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Address  ADVERTISER  2246  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  SAIA  ATION  ARMY  is  desirous  that  some 
person  interested  in  hoys  and  girls  should 
donate  a  tract  of  land  within  easy  reach  of 
New  York  10  acres  or  more,  with  water  front, 
seashore  preferred,  for  Summer  school  and  camp¬ 
ing  purposes;  some  wooded  land  desirable.  In¬ 
quire  ADVERTISER  2215,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

I  OR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Successful  poultry 
,  J?,rn} ’  acres;  complete  modern  equipment’ 
l.;>00  breeders.  19.000  incubator  capacity;  yearly 
income  $15,000;  large  established  trade;  $18  000; 
Ridge  pT'  WTTX,AM  Sr-,r)l:r-  Strawberry 


1  OR  SALE — Modern  bungalow;  16  miles  from 
New  York;  Jersey’s  beautiful  residential  sec¬ 
tion;  10  rooms,  two  baths;  garage;  1  acres 
cultivated  ground.  LOUIS  SCHLITT,  Harring¬ 
ton  Park,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  poultry  farm;  31  acres; 

10-room  house,  all  improvements,  large  attic, 
cau  be  made  into  four  rooms;  suitable  for 
boarding-house;  located  on  State  road;  fully 
equipped  farm;  eight  cows,  650  White  Leghorn 
chickens,  two  horses;  buildings  seven  years  old, 
just  painted,  floorings  concrete;  great  sacrifice, 
$18,000.  For  further  information  write  GEORGE 
J.  WEITKUS,  Callicoou,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  OR.  EXCHANGE  —  Several  farms, 
all  sizes,  all  prices,  cheap;  or  exchange  for 
other  property.  Apply  to  owner,  S.  M.  BREED, 
McDonough,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  nill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co..  I’a.;  40  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstown;  825 
apple  trees,  standard  varieties;  12  acres 
peaches;  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  strawber¬ 
ries,  pears,  cherries,  raspberries,  currants  and 
asparagus  in  abundance;  stone  house  and  barn; 
20  acres  woodland;  good  markets;  deal  includes 
all  crops  and  machinery,  Fordson  tractor,  Bean 
power  sprayer,  horses,  chickens  and  bees;  bar¬ 
gain  at  $15,01X1.  F.  II.  YARNALL,  934  High 
Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — An  unusual  investment  awaits 
someone  in  my  home  with  26 Vi  acres  of  land 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing 
towns  in  Ohio;  good  community;  good  public 
schools;  seat  of  State  Normal  College;  fine 
roads;  only  30  miles  from  Cleveland;  owner 
must  go  South  on  account  of  health.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  L.  B,  HASTINGS,  Kent,  O. 

FOR  SALE — Central  New  York  farm;  128  acres/ 

team,  cattle,  tools,  hens;  good  buildings; 
$5,500;  $2,000  cash.  GEO.  POWELL,  K.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Blossvale,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  PLANT  ORCHARD— Sale  or  lease; 

established  business;  liberal  terms;  60-acre 
bearing  peach  orchard;  complete  plant  for  rear¬ 
ing  5,000  chicks;  Newtown  equipment.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2777,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm.  Greenwood  Lake 
Orange  County;  200  acres;  milk  sells  12e  per 
quart;  machinery;  barn  accommodates  20  cows; 
new  house,  10  rooms,  bath,  suitable  boarding. 
PAUL  GROSS,  302  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


90  ACRES;  well  watered;  good  buildings;  be¬ 
tween  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lakes;  $3,500. 
Inquire  ADVERTISER  2771,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  farm,  98  acres;  stock,  nia- 
ehinery,  all  fruit;  Endicott-Johnson  markets; 
milk  11c  quart;  customers  furnish  pails;  retail 
price,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.;  good  buildings; 
good  location:  good  income.  Write  owner. 
ANDREW  NELSON,  Apalaehln,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  on  State  road,  in  Dutchess, 
Putnam  or  Columbia  Counties;  will  pay  all 
cash;  not  over  $4,000;  describe  land,  location 
and  buildings  fully;  photos  will  be  returned. 
W.  HALLE,  1133  Broadway,  New  York. 

-  FOR  SALE — Farm,  169  acres,  in  Columbia  Co., 

N.  Y. ;  on  main  road;  three  miles  from  Chat¬ 
ham,  N.  Y. ;  beautiful  location;  running  stream 
through  woodlot;  buildings  in  good  sanitary 
condition;  bargain.  Address  MRS.  S.  E.  SIM¬ 
MONS,  R.  D.  1,  Valatle,  N.  Y. 

-i  WANTED — To  rent,  small,  cheap  farm  or  lionse 
r  in  the  country  near  school.  Write  J.  KU- 

•  SMITSII,  1921  Andrews  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York 
City. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  240  acres,  almost  in  sight 
-  of  State  I’ark  nainmonnassett;  stock  and 

tools;  been  in  family  since  1875;  all  kinds  fruit, 
wood  and  some  timber;  shore  markets;  'phone 
89-2.  ADVERTISER  2737,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  farm,  small  house,  to  rent, 
option  buying;  Westchester  County;  no  hay 
fever.  ADVERTISER  2736,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FINE  apple  orchard  in  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  in  full  bearing; 
best  commercial  varieties;  on  railroad,  near 
■  town  and  fine  dustless  road;  easy  terms;  also 
130-aere  limestone  farm,  on  macadam  road, 
suitable  for  trucking  or  dairying.  BOX  126, 
Winchester,  Va. 

50  MILES  from  New  York  City,  farm  ofl  122 
acres,  with  horse,  cow  barns,  poultry  houses; 
all  modernized  and  cemented;  7-room  house  with 
all  modern  conveniences;  electricity,  steum  heat, 
laundry  tubs,  etc.;  rough  stone  fireplace;  price, 
$12,500;  terms  to  responsible  buyer  OWNER, 
1206  Shallcross  Ave.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — 108  acres;  good  house,  barn,  out¬ 
buildings;  good  water;  woodlot;  on  hard  road; 

15  acres  plowed;  with  or  without  equipment. 
Particulars,  write  FENTON  OTTMAN,  R.  D.  2, 
Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  fruit  farm  in  Vineland, 

N.  J. ;  3]/j  acres;  75  peach  trees;  small  patch 
of'  strawberries  and  raspberries;  poultry  house 
will  hold  250  hens;  garage;  dwelling,  6  rooms 
and  bath;  all  modern  conveniences;  one  block  off 
Landis  Ave.,  the  main  road  to  Atlantic  City; 
house  and  buildings  practically  new;  buy  direct 
from  owner  and  save  the  commission.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2744,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

155- ACRE  \  ALLEY  FARM,  witli  65  acres  till¬ 
able,  70  pasture,  20  woodland;  one-third  mile 
to  trolley,  school,  church  and  canning  factory; 
located  between  Lewiston  and  Augusta;  good 
crop  land  and  markets;  for  sale  or  exchange  for 
small  village  farm  or  good  city  house;  only  $22 
per  acre;  less  than  value  of  buildings;  no 
agent’s  commissions  to  pav.  A.  W.  BENNER, 
Buskirk,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY — 62-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  in¬ 
cluding  Summer  boarding-house;  half  cash; 
rest  on  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  2746,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  500  acres;  150  acres  under 
cultivation,  balance  pasture  and  woodland; 
bordering  river;  on  main  Adirondack  highway  to 
Lake  Placid;  five  miles  from  Ausable  Chasm; 
excellent  tourist  business:  10-room  brick  house,  i 
two  barns,  garage  and  other  outbuildings. 
ADVERTISER  2759,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  —  The  Hopewell  Township  Poor 
Farm,  Mercer  County,  New  Jersey.  Consists 
of  128  acres  of  land;  1 00  acres  fine  tillable 
land,  suitable  for  grain,  fruit  or  dairy;  balance 
woodland;  large  buildings;  near  stone  roads; 
free  school  transportation;  price  $7,000;  stock  i 
and  Implements  can  also  be  bought  if  desired. 

For  particulars  address  JOHN  C.  ERRICKSON, 

R.  1,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

375- ACRE  CHEAP  FARM— One-half  mile  to  * 
State  macadam  road,  three-fourths  mile  to 
railroad  switch  (carloads  loaded),  two  miles 
from  railroad  town,  six  miles  to  county  seat; 

113  cleared;  fair  buildings;  price  $5,000;  easy 
terms.  O.  M.  PURNELL,  owner,  Snow  Hill, 

Md.  | 

POULTRY  FARM — Six  acres;  capacity  1,000 
hens;  completely  equipped;  bungalow,  seven 
rooms,  bath,  hot  and  cold  water,  electric  lights, 
furnace;  $4,800.  ADVERTISER  2790,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GRAIN-DAIRY  FARM — 100  acres;  very  attrac¬ 
tive  buildings;  excellent  land;  0  cows,  horses, 
chickens,  tools;  near  Troy;  will  sell  cheap. 
ADVERTISER  2807,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Will  pay  $25,000  for  a  fine  farm  or 
country  home  within  200  miles  of  New  York 
City;  must  have  an  A1  water  supply  of  proven 
purity.  ADVERTISER  2804,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR.  SALE — Gentleman’s  estate;  profitable, 
fully  equipped  poultry  ranch;  Southern  New 
Jersey;  modern  home;  all  conveniences;  stock; 
fruit;  shade;  concrete  roads;  one  mile  from  in¬ 
dustrial  center;  price  $10,000;  no  agents.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  2801,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  104  acres,  good  woodland; 

well  watered;  9-room  house;  good  barns;  10 
head  of  stock;  2  horses;  all  farming  tools;  all 
crops  in  barn;  near  State  road;  $4,000;  $1,500 
down.  ADVERTISER  2800,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Two  adjoining  farms;  100  aud  125 
acres;  rolling  land,  producing  hay,  grain  and 
fruit:  good  buildings  and  abundance  of  water; 
on  L.  V.  and  N.  Y.  C,  railways;  good  schools 
and  roads.  BOX  103  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

HUNTERDON  COUNTY  FARM — Town  one  mile; 

75  acres;  house,  10  rooms,  bath,  heat; 
modern  cow  barn,  silo,  milking  machine,  trac¬ 
tor,  lots  machinery,  22  head  cattle,  3  horses, 
chickens,  crops;  owner.  ADVERTISER  2798. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SOUTH  DELAWARE  FARM  —  Sacrifice;  good 
buildings;  stock,  equipment,  poultry,  feed; 
asparagus  Held  gives  assured  income;  churches, 
school,  store,  close;  good  roads;  two  miles  to 
station;  $2,000  cash.  Write  owner,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2689,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— 115-aere  dairy  farm,  fully  stocked 
and  modern  equipped,  In  connection  with  re¬ 
tail  milk  route  for  all  milk  produced.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2815,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — By  owner,  established  Summer  re¬ 
sort  on  farm,  300  acres;  foothills  White 
Mountains,  1,000  feet  elevation;  125  guests;  inn 
and  cottages,  garage,  laundry;  long  season;  fine 
location;  1,000  apple  trees,  cows,  horses,  sheep, 
swine;  all  milk,  cream,  vegetables,  berries  pro¬ 
duced  on  farm.  Address  for  particulars  ED¬ 
WARD  D.  STEVENS,  General  Deliverv,  Port¬ 
land,  Me. 

38- ACRE  FARM — On  automobile  road,  in  small 
village;  good  markets;  beautiful  home,  14 
rooms,  furnace  heated,  running  water;  barn  and 
other  outbuildings;  wood,  fruit;  suitable  for 
poultry  or  boarding;  $4,000;  $1,500  cash;  balance 
mortgage.  ADVERTISER  2812,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


15  ACRES  tillable;  one  aero  spring  watered  pas¬ 
ture;  two  old  barns  and  henhouse;  driven 
well;  fine  for  poultry  or  fruit;  2 Vi  miles  to 
station;  most  picturesque  part  of  New  Jersey; 
$3,000;  cash  $1,000.  FRED.  KALFUR,  R.  3, 
Somerville,  N,  J. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  farm  of  100  acres;  on 
State  road;  two  miles  from  village,  with  high 
school,  etc.;  20  head  of  cattle;  good  buildings. 
For  particulars  write  MRS.  J.  II.  CUNNING¬ 
HAM,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — F'arm,  8  acres;  2-story,  6-room 
cdttage;  convenient  Saratoga,  Lake  George. 
For  more  information,  address  ADVERTISER 
2831,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 7-room  house,  bath;  4  acres;  splen¬ 
did  location;  $4,800;  easy  terms.  BKECIIEY, 
Eatontown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— 67-acre  farm,  near  town;  State 
road:  spring  water;  beautiful  location;  good 
buildings;  house  Worth  $5,000;  suitable  for  poul¬ 
try  or  dairy;  in  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  write  EARL  VAN  SCIIAICK,  Sharon 
Springs,  N.  Y. 


62-ACRE  farm,  one-fourth  mile  depot,  milk  sta¬ 
tion,  church,  school;  good  land;  good  build¬ 
ings;  price  $3,000;  $500  down.  WILLIAM 

KOON,  Ma rtville,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  FARM — 47  acres;  State  road;  near 
village;  good  buildings;  running  water;  bath; 
Summer  boarders.  ADVERTISER  2821,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  exchange  or  sale;  one  of  most  fer¬ 
tile,  beautifully  located  in  Orange  County; 
115  acres;  new  buildings;  ail  improvements; 
free;  clear;  stock.  BOX  114,  R.  R.  1,  Middle- 


VINELAND,  N.  J.,  poultry  farm;  four  acres; 

present  capacity,  700  layers;  6-room  house, 
bath,  gas,  steam,  electricity;  garage;  fine  mar¬ 
ket;  highest  prices;  trolley  5  minutes;  $10,006; 
terms.  Owner,  ADVERTISER,  2827,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


vmiMi.nyi.  WWil  I  J.  ,  SiUL*  Ui  PI’ 

change  or  rent,  430  acres;  300  tillable,  130 


wood  house,  well  house; 
ter.  For  particulars  write 


w,  ihilm  mini  Willi  C«Jll 

buy  stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm  on  con¬ 
tract;  improved  bouse;  stone  road:  near  town; 
o  agents.  BOX  46,  R.  p,  l,  Annandale,  N.  J. 

PANTED — Small  farm  in  Orange  County  only; 
not  less  than  eight  acres,  all  tillable;  near 
ood  town  and  railroad;  not  over  $5,000;  part, 
ish;  give  honest  description.  ADVERTISER 
■<35,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


of'  State  Park, 


89-2. 


llammonuassett;  stock  and 
mily  since  1875;  all  kinds 
ome  timber;  shore  markets. 
!.  D.,  Clinton,  Conn.  'Phone 


1  OR  SALE — Ideal  for  fruit  and  poultry;  must 
be  seen  to  appreciate;  country  home;  10-room 
Colonial  two-family  house,  in  first-class  repair, 
oak  floors,  fireplaces;  beautiful  view;  lawn  and 
shade;  large  barn  and  poultry  houses;  two  min¬ 
utes’  walk  to  railroad,  trolley,  post  office,  etc.; 
near  Hartford;  convenient  to  towns  and  best  mar¬ 
kets;  American  neighbors;  15  acres  first-class 
land:  running  trout  brook;  24-year-old  orchard 
(pruned  and  sprayed),  mostly  Baldwins;  also 
peaches,  pears,  etc.;  price  $10,500;  half  cash; 
balance  on  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  2836, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  LET — Farm,  suitable  for  poultry  or  dairv; 

Bergen  County.  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  2845, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribesr’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  413. 
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SCHWEGLER'S 


“TN0R-0-BR  ED” 

BABY  CHICKS 

“Live  and  Grow  Big” 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Kocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Ancon  as,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons,  l?5c  and  up. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book. 

F.  A.  SCHWE6LEK 
*07  Northampton  Buffalo,  N.¥. 

QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM 

high  quality  chicks  from  our  well-bred  pens  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  Hogan  tested;  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  Single  and 
Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Prices 
reasonable  for  Quality  delivered.  R.  F.  D.  IMdgrely*  Md. 


Kinnelon  Farms 
Baby  Chicks 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns  from  heavy-laying 
strain,  $85.00  per  hundred. 

Light  Brahmas  from  prize  tvinning  stock, 
$35.00  per  hundred. 

I.  C.  HESSE.  Supt.  BUTLER.  N.  J. 


“CEDARHURST”  S.  C.  ANCONAS 

I9*0-*1— N.  Y.  8 tat*  Eg*  Laying  Contest,  high  Ancona 
pen  arid  Individual.  1921-*#— High  Ancona  pen.  Notice 
Pen  10,  now  at  above  Contest.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Quantity  to  sell  is  lim¬ 
ited.  We  breed  quality,  not  quantity. 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm  -  Rahway,  N.  J 


S.  C.  ANCONAS,  Sheppard  Strain 

Baby  Chicki  $18.00  per  100.  Hitching  Eggs  $6.00  per  100 

COLMAN  E.  DAILOR 

Stanley  ....  New  York 


_  _  .  Baby  Chicks.  Thoroughbred 

\  (  Anpnnac  stoek.  Barron  Strain  White  Leghorn*. 
U.V/.mlLUliaO  BABY  CHICKS  Send  for  Catalogue, 
HAKKISON  HALL  FARM,  Kingsville,  Ohio 


S.C.  Black  Minorca-Baby  Chicks  &  Hatching  Eggs 

Nothing  but  Minorcas.  Chicks  arc  from  strong, 
healthy,  vigorous  stock,  bred  forage  production,  on 
free  range.  Now  booking  orders.  Prices  right  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  LAKESIDE  MINOR- 
CA  FARM,  R.  L.  SHOEMAKER,  Penn  lan,  N.  Y. 


Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas  N  0 11 


sitters. 


Lay  White  Eggs  all  year.  Eggs,  $1.50  for  15.  Special 
price  on  quantities.  H.  0.  COFFMAN,  Bwoape,  Vim,-. 


lie  and  up,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Purred 
Rocke,  and  mixed.  Circular  mailed  on  re¬ 
quest  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  MeAlistsrvilli,  Pi, 


CHICKS 


of  superior  quality.  From  selected 
heavy-laying,  Leghorn*.  Circular  free, 
8.  BRUNDAGI,  Salisbury  Mill*,  M.  Y 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Raise  Flocks  Worth  Crowing  About 


Hatching  eggs  from 
healthy  flocks  thoroughly 
culled  from  utility  birds, 
bred  for  eggs,  not  fine 
feathers,  from  strains 
that  are  proven 
money  makers 
perf  e  c  1 1  y 
hatched 
chicks  are 
the  best. 

Not  fan¬ 
cy,  but 
strong 
and  full 
of  pep. 

We  spe¬ 
cialize  in  only 
seven  breeds.  Write 
for  special  letter 
on  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  You  Can 
Buy  No  Better 

Chicks  than  ours  at  any  price.  Lots  of 
25,000;  1,500,000  capacity;  established  in  1888. 

Mansfield  Hatchery,  Dept.  A,  Mansfield,  Mail. 


CRICKS,  10c.  and  llp-feif, gS* 

larineitrain.  Book  your  order  now  for  npring  deliv¬ 
ery  ;  free  circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

White  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Few  eaual,  none  better  than  Anderson's  strain. 
White  Holland  Turkeys.  Toms,  $15  to  $20.  Hen*, 
S10  to  $12.  H.  W.  Anderson,  Stewartstowrn,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Tvirltoyisi 

Bird- Wolf.  Sire  direct  from  Bird.  Son  ot  1st  prize  Tdm 
JMadison  Square  Garden.  Big  boned,  well  marked, 
healthy.  Barred  Rock  Cockerels,  Thompson  Strain. 

Mis*  ELIZABETH  TATE  -  Dr»p«r,  Virgini* 

ft&ftftWJ  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

HATCHING  EGGS  ■  Liberal  Guarantee 

BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Bag  Harbor,  Len|  lilind,  N.  1. 

CALL  DUCKS ,  $4  A~ PAIR 

Call  Ducks  egg*,  $1.75  a  setting.  Postpaid.  Brown 
Leghorn  eggs,  $1.25  setting  of  15  eggs, 
ducklings,  30c  each,  Postpaid.  " 

—  "  ‘  s,  Pr1 


ducks.  Wm.  Carsteng, 


Day-old 
Ducklings  are  call 

ort  Clinton,  O.  R.F.  D.3 


TIFFANY'S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rock#  and  K.  I.  Rods 

g?an?t5  opE¥K  ^DUCKLINGS 

"lORAM  »lMB“  R.  34  PHQENIXVILLE,  PA. 

DAY-OLD-DUCKLINGS  { mnammVth  mTiTt  Vek*"s. 

From  selected  and  properly  mated  stock.  The  kind 
that  live  and  grow.  WAYNE  COUNTT  DUCK  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY  CO.,  Clyde,  N.  Y. _ 

Hitching  Eggs  of  T urkeys,  Ducks,  Geeii,0"™!^* 

Catalog  free.  Hares  and  Dogs.  H.  II.  FREED,  Telford,  P*. 

-BREEDERS  AND  EGGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29 _ Selkraville,  Pa. 

Eggs  and  I>rak«s 

Prick  List  Free 

PARDEE'S  f£KINS,lili*.N.T - 

Colored  Muscovey,  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner 
Ducks,  some  laying.  C.  J-  SHELMIDINE,  Lerreint,  New  fork 

PURE  BRED  tV.  C.  GANDERS.  *S  each. 

EDMOND  STRAW  Brooktid*  Farm  COLUMBUi,  N.  J. 

Mam.  DrnnxoTtirlrave  Champion  "  Goldbank ”  strain, 
moth  bronze  I  urisys  Sired  by  n  son  of  a  first  prize 

Madison  Square  Garden.  Mlsi  1I)A  CHl'MBLET,  Draper,  T*. 

turkeys 

Ren*  &  25  to  30-lb.  TOMS.  W  Randel,  R.  D.,  Seymour,  Cf. 


PSs  DUCKLINGS 


Make  Money  Raising  Squabs 


Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeder* 
shipped  everywhere.  Write  for  prices. 
Homers,  Carneaux.  White  Kings  a  Specialty. 

Allston  Squab  Co.,  38  N.  Beacon  St.,  Aliston.  Mass. 


FREE 
Beautiful 
Illustrated 
Book  and 
Price  List 
On  Request 


to 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


While  Holland  Turkey  Toms’.'M.;,': 

{7,50  per  dor.  Mrs.  F.  I.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Huntsburg,  Ohio 

Penciled  Indian  Runner  Duck*,  * *  each.  Erect  car¬ 
riage,  flue  markings.  M*ePHERS0N  FARM,  Millington.  N,  J. 

Mammoth  TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS 
from  old  geese,  20  to  28  lbs.  One  a  Garden  Winner.  Fif¬ 
ty  cts.  each,  flf acPHERSON  FARM.  Millington.  N .  J. 

BRONZE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS— Best  in  Evsry  Way 

Brilliant,  domestic,  healthy.  Medicine  never  given  our 
turkeys.  In  pairs  or  trios,  Twelve  Dollar*  each.  Aver¬ 
age  about  15  lbs.  Particulars  and  information  tor  live 
stamps.  BYRON  PARK  -  ERIN.  NEW  YORK 


WENE’S  Supch°ck?aby 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Give  you  more  and  choicer  egg*.  Hatched  from  eggs 
from  exclusively  our  own  hens— all  with  excellent 
records.  Free  Range  reared— add  them  to  your 
flock  and  double  the  lay.  Write  for  catalogue,  prices, 
dates,  Day-old  Chicks  and  eight-week  Pullets. 

WENE  FARMS,  DEPT.  11.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


DAY-OLD  S.  C*  w.  LEGHORNS 

el).  Air  c  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

nlUKO  BRED  FOR  VITALITY  S  EGGS 
ALSO  HATCHING  EGGS 
HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  624  Mein  St,  Tom*  River,  N.  J. 


Pearl  Guineas  MacPHERSON  F ARM  Millinjton,  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  Red  COCKERELS 

Large,  vigoroue,  even,  dark  red,  from  heavy  laying,  prize- 
winning  strain,  ft  ;  two  for  $9.  F.  W.  SAULT,  II.  Alban*.  ¥1, 

*C.  R.  I.  RED  HATCIIIN6  EOGH.  **.60 
•  setting;  flO  per  109.  I.  L.  LAWRENCE,  P*nnin|l*n.  N.  J. 

Ascutney  (Single  Comb)  Reds  H»tciHnKFK<?Gs 

and  BAltY  CHICKS.  All  birds  in  our  pens  are 
Vermont  Certified.  Big  Layers,  fine  dark  color. 
Prize  winning  Vermont  State  Fair.  Chicks,  25c  up, 
Send  today  for  mating  list, 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS  Hartland,  Vermont 

MAHOGANY  REDS 

Poultry  College*.  Foundation  strain  of  numer¬ 
ous  laying  flocks.  Eggs,  $3  for  15;  $8  for  50;  $15  for 
100.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien.  Conn.  Box  700 

QCnC  VIBERT  289  EGG  STRAIN 

If  r,IJd  Husky,  dark  red  Cockerels,  Bo  and  $7 
"* ““■***  each.  Hatching  Eggs,  $2.50  setting. 

C.  STIVERS.  VERNON.  NEW  YORK 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  stock  direct.  Cockerels,  95  and  97 
each.  Hatching  eggs,  910  per  100  ;  Chicks,  92 5 
per  100;  913  per  50,  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

cockerels.  $6.  DAVID  F.  JOHNSON.  Bloomsbury.  N  J.  Rt.  1 


THE  HOME  OF 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks- Mammoth  Pekin  Ducka 

Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  chicks,  Ducklings.  Prices 
that  will  interest  you.  Save  dollars  by  answering 
this  advertisement.  RR00KCREST  FARM.  (•<  114,Cr*nbury,N.J 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Pullets 

Ready  to  lay.  For  sale.  Also  hatching  eggs  from 
yearling  hens.  T.  H.  METTLER,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 

*TERSEY3B  LAC  KC3rl  ANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers:  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  I  SONS,  lai  IIS  lelmir.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giants  AXSSS2SSHS: 

ing  eggs.  Also  heavy  laying  exhibition  strain  S.  O. 
R.  I.  Reds.  MAPLE  FARM,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 


u 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  This 
is  the  third  (pullet)  year  of  this  contest. 

Week  ending  February  13,  1923: 

B.  P.  ROCKS 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . . 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J . . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farm.  R.  I . 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

W.  P.  ROCKS 


Roy  M.  Lynch,  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTKS 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa . 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . . . 

B.  C.  Condict  St  Son,  N.  J . 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Th*  Boola  Farm,  N.  J . 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N,  J . 

R.  W.  Tracy,  N.  J . 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J . 

CAMPINKS 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard,  N.  Y . 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  . 

Solomon  Richman,  N,  J . 

LKGHORNS 


Beck  Kgg  Farm.  N.  J . 


Jersey  Blaoli  Giants 

Hatching  eggs  and  growing  stock.  Catalogue  free. 

CEDAR  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Bos  S  North  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

(Memb*r  American  Alio’n  of  Jersey  Black  Giant  Breeder*) 

RECORD  308  EGGS 

White  Wyandotte  record  made  by  “College  Queen  ”  at 
Btorr*  7tli  contest.  My  birds  have  made  pen  records  of 
2265,  2179  and  2231  at  StorrB.  Pen  No.  128  led  for  the 
first  seven  weeks  Cockerels,  eggs  and  chix  for  sale  from 
pedigreed  stock.  Send  for  prices.  0.  6.  KNIGHT,  Bridgslsn.R.I. 

BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

BABY  PEN  A.  2  and  3-yr.-old  hens,  HATCHING 
CHIX  pen  mated  with  cockerels  EGGS 
bred  from  imported  hens  with  records  of  268  to  276 
eggs.  PEN  B.  Pullets,  pen  mated  with  cock  birds 
bred  from  imported  pen*  with  records  of  262  to  273 
egg*.  Buttermilkfed  and  forEggs  are  bred.  Circular. 
NAUV00  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  ITTERS,  PA. 

White  Wyandotte  Chicks  Ta™“^™T; 

now  ready.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Cockerell  and  liens  at  a 
reasonable  price.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Oelswar* 

U/liiTa  Wvanrlntiae  Regal  Dorcas  strain  direct.  Eggs 
II  lllle  n  J dllUUIIBS  from  grand  matings  of  wonderful 
layers  at  *2—16;  *5—50;  *10—100.  R.  HILL,  Sense*  Fslls,  N.  ». 


ttlity  White  Wyandotte*.  Hens,  ckls.,  hatching 
eggs,  Money  makers.  A.  V.  PE1KCE,  Winchester,  V.  H. 


u/l;i„  U/n*„  J.ll.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Finest  quality. 
nnltB  Wyandotte  Priceslow.  Cataloguefree.  Col- 

lie  puppies.  BOWDEN.  WYANDOTTE  SPECIALIST,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Whifa  WuonitnHac  Rose  Comb,  Egg  a  day  strain.  Pul- 
ffniie  fTydllflOlICS  lets,  Cockerels,  breeding  pens,  (lay- 
old  chicks.  Mr*.  EfiTIRA  I.  STEER*,  R.  2,  p*rt  Republic,  V*. 

WHITE  Wyandottes 

Standard  Bred  Utility;  Hatching  F.ggs.  Mating 
List  free.  HI-QUALITY  HENNERY,  Randolph  Center.  Vermont 

n  »  White  WYANDOTTES.  Males,  female* 
DarrOil  S  and  eggs  for  hatching,  from  stock  imported 
direct,  with  records  262  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  ti.T 

White  Wyandottes-Chicks  and  Eggs  “V?trai°m 

Write  for  price  list.  ANDREW  K.ClRD,  Ruautou,  N.  J,  U,D.  1 


Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J . 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  8.  Cray  St  Son,  N,  J . 

Harold  W,  Davis,  N.  J . 

Alex  Eichenbaum,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  St  De  Winters,  N.  J . 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 


Richard  Franke,  N,  J . 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Chas.  E.  Grove,  Del . 


Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J... 


A,  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . 

Frank  L.  Hugus,  N.  J . 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J . 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J . 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio. 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y . 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y . 


Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  J . 

Marquis  St  Wagner,  N.  Y  . 

Herbert  O.  Maxharn,  R.  I  . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 


Oakdale  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 


Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . . . 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J . 

Queensbury  Farm,  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J 
John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J . 


Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J. 


A'  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J . 

John  G.  8immonds,  N.  J . 

Matthew  8tothart,  Jr.,  N,  J  .... 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J . 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J . 


Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J . 


John  F.  Wehrell,  N.  J . 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm. IN.  J. 


AtlanticJCo.  M.  P.  A . 


Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R,  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  |Assn . 

8  C  W  LEGHORN 

Burlington'Co.  Poultry  Assn .  . 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
Hammonton  Poultry  Raisers’  Assn. 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  . 

Yineland  Poultry  Assn  . 


Week  Total 

28 

232 

30 

338 

58 

766 

45 

409 

33 

257 

29 

217 

5* 

908 

4 

26 

(9 

749 

66 

359 

44 

512 

38 

-■189 

41 

431 

51 

474 

it 

847 

51 

683 

55 

731 

49 

500 

33 

372 

58 

332 

44 

410 

» 

200 

*0 

574 

41 

296 

l> 

777 

5T 

553 

T3 

724 

It 

517 

42 

481 

72 

691 

60 

884 

•2 

452 

66 

963 

53 

370 

70 

798 

36 

255 

44 

443 

65 

624 

67 

829 

66 

816 

68 

703 

66 

659 

41 

600 

26 

201 

78 

799 

83 

859 

•1 

403 

71 

959 

T9 

790 

61 

627 

61 

679 

65 

526 

*1 

616 

41 

557 

56 

608 

72 

898 

72 

909 

58 

713 

11 

314 

61 

631 

52 

661 

73 

905 

44 

385 

59 

719 

43 

610 

45 

542 

*5 

931 

73 

604 

*0 

427 

40 

665 

38 

459 

50 

627 

70 

669 

44 

733 

47 

551 

47 

817 

57 

784 

58 

1074 

37 

370 

#1 

634 

55 

582 

78 

946 

76 

705 

57 

424 

64 

572 

47 

583 

61 

412 

^3 

759 

75 

638 

47 

901 

89N. 

. 

47 

669 

IMS 

73 

324 

•1 

*30 

43 

547 

51 

620 

40 

533 

64 

1011 

61 

683 

59 

672 

51 

674 

5535 

60602 

Improving  Ration 

I  am  using  tlie  Cornell  mash  ration 
for  feeding  poultry,  with  the  addjtion  of 
Alfalfa  meal,  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of 
bran,  cornmeal,  middlings  and  ground 
oats  and  meat  scrap.  For  scratch  feet 
I  am  now  using  equal  parts  of  wheat  anc 
cracked  corn,  having  dropped  th’e  whole 
oats,  as  birds  do  not  seem  to  relish  oats 
Would  either  of  the  followiug  feeds  be  a 
balanced  ration  for  layers :  100  lbs.  of 
bran  aud  middlings,  with  50  lbs.  meat 
scrap,  or  100  lbs.  bran,  middlings  and 
cornmeal,  with  100  lbs.  meat  scrap,  each 
with  or  without  Alfalfa  meal,  and  either 
ration  to  be  fed  with  equal  parts  wheat 
and  cracked  corn  ?  A.  w. 

Try  steaming  the  oats  by  pouring  boil 
ing  water  over  them  in  a  covered  pail 
The  hens  will  like  them  better,  and  they 
will  make  a  good  addition  to  your  grain. 

Either  of  your  suggested  mixtures 
would  contain  too  large  a  proportion  of 
protein  to  be  well  balanced.  Your  firs: 
mixture  is  better.  It  is  unuecessary  to 
feed  so  much  of  the  high  protein  foods 
and  they  are  the  most  expensive.  Grounc 
oats  and  cornmeal  are  low  protein  foods 
when  you  leave  them  out  vou  increase 
the  proportion  of  the  higher  protein  foods 
like  bran,  middlings  and  meat  scrap. 

m.  B.  b. 


March  10,  1923 

PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Lead  the  World  as  Layers 
Bred  for  EGGS  since  1889. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year. 
'Continuous  records  up  to  148 
eggs  in  148  days.  Pullets  lay¬ 
ing  at  113  and  114  days;  Out- 
layed  over  2600  birds  in  five 
Mo.  Laying  Contests. 

BLUE  RIBBON  WINNERS  at  Rochester,  N.  Y„ 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Wheeling,  W.  Ya.,  Dayton,  O.. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  etc. 

REAL  MONEY  MAKERS 
Mrs.  Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs;  net  profit  $8.09 
per  hen;  Mrs.  Wunch  sold  over  $157  worth  of  eggs; 
Mr.  Wilson  over  $2601  Mr.  Carr,  Indian  Head,  Md., 
made  over  $800  from  flock  of  53  hens. 

Booking  EGG  AND  CHICK  Orders. 
16-Pag«  Cir.  Free.  Large  General  80-Page  Catalog,  25c 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


MULLER  &  MULLER 

OFFERS— EARLY  APRIL  DELIVERY— 

8  TO  10-WEEK  OLD 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

at  *1.25  each.  Discount  in  Quantity. 
“Bred  to  make  you  dough'1  from  high  egg  record 
trapnested  strain. 

Careful  consideration  of  orders,  large  or  small 


5.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chick*  from  selected  yearling  hens,  $15  per  hundred 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction,  N  Y 


whitk*.  LEGHORN  CHIXpeYroo 

Bank  Ref.  Circular.  Geo.  Cullen,  Elkview,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

95%  Fertility  guaranteed.  From  high  record  birds. 

Price  list  upon  application. 

F.  W.  GEORGE  U  SONS,  Route  No.  2.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs  %  £* 

hundred.  BXANCH  BROOK  FARM,  Townshend,  Maryland 


Pedigreed  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock 

DiDDCfl  DflPVC  A  Laying  Strain  that  wins  in  I, ay 
DAnflCU  null  AO  ing-  Contests.  You  get  Certitird 
Stock  in  buying  A. C.  Jones’  Rocks.  313  Eggs,  World’s 
OFFICIAL  Record  for  Barred  Rock  lien  made  by  a 
member  of  our  winning  pen  in  N.  American  Laying 
Contest,  Just  remember  it’s  A.  C.  Jones’  strain 
that  made  and  holds  all  the  world’s  Official  Records 
on  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  -  Georgetown,  Delaware 


BRADLEY  STRAIN  ONLY.  BARRED  ROCKS 
Now  Booking  Orders  For  Eggs 

Dark  Mating  males  are  sons  of  the  first  and  seoond 
prize  cockerels  at  Madison -Square  Garden  Show,  1922. 
Light  mating  males  are  *ons  and  birds  direct  from 
Bradley’s  best  matings. 

BAYBERRY  FARM,  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CRAIG’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Individuals  awarded  Certificate  of  Excellence  at 
Bergen  Co.  contest  for  high  production  Dec.  and 
Jan.  Eggs,  $12  ■  Chicks,  $22  per  100.  Cockerels — 
Puliets,S5  and  $1.75.  Limited  number 'selected  year¬ 
ling  breeders,  $2.50.  J.  A.  CRAIG.  R.  R.  5,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


FoH  £<>(>$  AmdMe  AT 

U.R. Fish  el’s 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

are  the  best 
Price  List  Free 
!  U.R.Fi*h«l  BoxrtHope.Ind. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland,  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  prices  address 

S.  BRADFORD  ALLYN  Bex  34  BELMONT.  MAS* 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  strain  that  wins  at  the  laying  competitions, 
with  official  records  over  300  eggs.  Chicks,  eggs  and 
stock  for  sale.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


RARV  rUim  B*rr*<>  Rock*  and  Rhode  Island  Red*. 
DAD  I  uniuvo  free-range  stock,  price  reasonable 

MRS.  FRANK  MEIER,  Arlington,  Dutchess  County,  N.V. 

Barred  Rock  Hatching  EGGS 

State  tested  white  diarrhea.  $2  for  15;  S8  and  $  I  o  109. 
Ciroular.  OLD  PICKARD  FARM,  l*i  2G,  Cancer*  Junction,  M*» 

Barred  and  Bud  Rock  Eggs  For  Hatching 

from  hen  hatched,  hen  brooded  and  free  range  2  and 
3-year-old  stock.  15  eggs,  $2.50  ;  30,  $4.75  ;  100,  $12, 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  Richfield,  Ft*. 

PARKS'  STRAIN  rocks 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

From  hens  with  trapnest  records  of  150  to  242  eggs 
each  in  their  pullet  year.  Also  breeding  cockerels. 
Circular.  Pioneer  Orchards,  Hancock,  Md. 

CHICKS  LiHying  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

15c;  mixed,  10c.  100°6  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid  pamph.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlisterville  Pa. 

Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  rocks 

ROWN  LEGHORNS 


WHITE  ROCKS 

HITE  LEGHORNS 


PURE 
BRED 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Writ*  for  Booklet.  Erm»htow»,  H.  J. 


Box  #1 


Flue,  Htifky  €ocb«rel«,  Barred  Kotki,  (Thompson  Strain) 
and  R.  C.  White  Leghorns.  C.  J.  SHELMIDINC,  Lcrraine,  N.V. 

FRANCAIS’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Twice  winners  at  Storrs.  Last  six  pens  there  aver¬ 
aged  200  eggs  per  bird.  Leading  Rock  pens  last  year 
at  Storr*  and  Illinois  contests.  Booking  orders  for 
eggs  and  chicks.  Cockerels  and  pullets, 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  8each,  Nsw  York 

BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 


Laying.  Parks’  strain. 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm 


$2.50  each. 
Riverdale,  N.  J . 


BARRED  ROCK  ASTD  R.  I.  REIS 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Selected,  utility,  Bred-to-lay  stock, 
St. 50 — 15,  prepaid.  Guaranteed.  8R00KSI0E.Miilillelewn.ys. 

Barred  Rock  Chicks  fia7inood  se'ect--d'  hea^ 


Free  Circular. 


g  flocks.  Write  for 

Fl.VIILET  BROS.,  Dept.  A,  Parkesbnry,  Psmi. 


Trapnested  Burred  Rock*.  Eggs.  Chicks,  Stock.  C'ir- 
I  cu lan  free.  ARTHUR  L.  SEARLES.BbkN.  ttilford.Xr  w  tlampahira 
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The  Henyard 

Facts  About  R.  I.  Reds  Greenstuff  for  Hens 


May  I  remind  Mr.  Cosgrove,  who 
writes  of  White  Wyandotts  and  K.  I. 
Ued-s  on  page  227  that  some  advance¬ 
ment  has  been  made  in  the  breeding  of 
R.  I.  Reds  since  he  kept  them  15  years 
ago ;  that  this  is  true  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  New  York  State  Poultry 
Production  Show,  held  at  Cornell,  De¬ 
cember  5-7,  1922,  of  the  seven  prizes 
taken  l>y  Reds  from  one  farm,  one  of  the 
three  first,  prizes  won  was  for  the  best 
dozen  brown  eggs  shown  in  the  contest 
where  40  counties  were  represented.  Let 
us  hasten  the  day  when  the  Reds  shall 
come  into  their  own.  MRS.  l.  a.  s. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  S.  is  correct  in  saying  that 
“some  advancement  has  been  made  in 
breeding  R.  I.  Reds  in  the  last  15  years.” 
So  there  has  in  the  other  utility  breeds. 
Fifteen  years  ago  we  didn’t  know  that 
the  male  bird  is  half  the  flock,  and  that 
the  high-producing  hen  transmits  her  egg- 
laying  qualities  through  her  sons,  and  not 
through  her  daughters.  Dr.  Raymond 
Pearl,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Poultry  Department,  demonstrated  that 
fact  by  continued  experiments.  Some 
strains  of  R.  I.  Reds  have  had  that  ex¬ 
cessive  tendency  to  broodiness  bred  out 
of  them,  and  an  evenness  of  color  ob¬ 
tained  that  to  one  familiar  with  the  R.  I. 
Red  of  15  years  ago,  is  simply  astonish¬ 
ing.  Then  they  varied  from  a  light  huff 
to  a  dark  red.  No  two  alike  in  my  flock 
of  40. 

But  the  comparative  value  of  the  utility 
breeds  for  egg-laying  was  never  definitely 
ascertained  until  the  egg-laying  contests 
brought,  out  the  facts.  Storrs  College 
was  the  first  to  start  the  contests,  and  is 
now  holding  twelfth  yearly  contest.  The 
following  facts  are  obtained  from  a  Storrs 
bulletin  published  in  1919.  Evidently  the 
performance  in  any  one  year  would  not 
be  a  fair  comparison,  so  the  figures  show 
the  average  of  five  successive  years. 

Egg  production,  1913-1918 — 'Barred 
Rocks,  averaged,  1,534;  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  averaged,  1,631 ;  White  Leghorns, 
averaged,  1,618;  R.  I.  Reds,  averaged, 
1,514. 

Value  of  eggs,  per  pen  of  10  birds— 
Barred  Rocks,  averaged,  $51.26;  White 
Wyandottes,  averaged,  $55.75 ;  White 
Leghorns,  averaged,  $53.25;  R.  I.  Reds, 
averaged,  $50.62. 

Cost  of  feed,  per  pen  of  10  birds— 
Barred  Rocks,  $23.78;  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  $21.98;  White  Leghorns,  $20.59; 
R.  I.  Reds,  $23.11. 

Return  above  cost  of  feed,  per  pen  of 
10  birds— Barred  Rocks,  $27.47;  White 
Wvandottes,  $33.75;  White  Leghorns, 
$32.67 ;  R.  I.  Reds,  $27.51. 

Amount  of  feed  consumed,  per  dozen 
eggs  laid — Barred  Rocks,  7.59  lbs. ;  White 
Wvandottes,  6.61  lbs.;  White  Leghorns, 
6.17  lbs.;  R.  I.  Reds,  7.56  lbs. ' 

Value  of  eggs  for  each  dollar  spent  for 
feed' — Barred  Rocks,  $2.15 ;  White  V  yan- 
dottes.  $2.53;  White  Leghorns,  $2.58; 
R.  T.  Reds,  $2.18. 

Number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  100  lbs. 
of  feed  consumed — White  Leghorns,  195; 
White  Wyandottes,  182;  R.  I.  Reds,  159; 
Barred  Rocks,  158. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  tables  in 
the  bulletin,  and  here  is  one  where  the 
R.  I.  Reds  come  out  on  top. 

Weight  of  eggs  per  dozen — Ft.  I.  Reds, 
averaged,  25.1  oz. ;  Barred  Rocks,  aver¬ 
aged,  25  oz. ;  White  Leghorns,  averaged, 
24.1  oz. ;  White  Wyandottes,  averaged, 
23.5  oz. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  fairer 
comparison  of  these  four  breeds  could  he 
made.  All  the  pens — good,  bad  and  in¬ 
different  of  each  breed,  are  taken,  and  the 
figures  above  given  are  the  average  of 
what  each  breed  did  in  five  years. 

It  seems  rather  ungallant  to  show  Mrs. 
L.  A.  S.  that  R.  I.  Reds  have  usually 
taken  a  back  seat,  but  there  are  the  facts. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Poor  Laying 

I  have  a  flock  of  120  hens,  coming  two 
years  old  this  Spring,  part  Barred  Rocks 
and  part  Rhode  Island  Reds,  in  good 
condition,  plumage  glossy,  combs  red.  I 
am  feeding  4  qts.  of  wheat  in  scratch  and 
a  wet  mash  of  2  lbs.  cracklings  and  bran 
in  morning,  4  qts.  of  oats,  scalded,  at 
noon,  8  qts.  of  corn  at  night,  cabbage  and 
clover  hay  for  green  feed,  and  4  qts.,  by 
mesnre  of  ly  mash,  which  seems  to  be 
about  all  they  will  eat.  Plenty  of  fresh 
water ;  kept  housed  only  during  bad 
weather.  House  has  240  ft.  floor  space. 
I  am  only  getting  16  eggs  per  day  from 
them.  Would  like  your  advice  as  to  feed- 
iug  them  to  get  a  greater  egg  production. 

Parkton.  Md.  MRS.  C. 

I  should  judge  that' this  flock  was  get¬ 
ting  pretty  nearly  its  fill  from  whole 
grains  and  vegetables  and  was  not  eating 
enough  ground  mash  for  good  egg  produc¬ 
tions.  Hens  should  eat  nearly  as  much 
mash  containing  beef  scrap  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one-sixth  to  one-fifth,  by  weight, 
or  its  equivalent  in  dried  milk,  bsh  scrap, 
etc.,  as  whole  grain.  When  laying  well 
they  will  need  as  much  mash  as  grain, 
and  when  laying  heavily  they  may  eat 
more.  Proportions  suggested  are  by 
weight,  not  measure.  u.  b.  D. 


I  have  seen  a  lot  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  how  to  make  hens  lay.  Hens  need 
grass,  or  some  other  green  stuff  to  eat, 
and  where  they  are  kept  near  neighbors 
you  see  them  in  pens  where  there  is  not 
a  mite  of  green  to  be  seen.  If  those  who 
own  the  hens  would  cover  the  ground 
half  an  inch  deep  with  oats  and  dig  them 
in  to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  part  of 
the  oats  would  be  on  top,  others  just  cov¬ 
ered  and  come  up  soon,  and  those  covered 
deeper  come  up  later,  and  so  furnish  the 
hens  with  green  feed  for  a  week  or  more. 
Repeat  this  often  and  you  will  find  this 
will  help  the  hens  more  than  anything 
you  can  do. 

The  long  time  it  takes  for  butter  to 
come  is  continually  coming  up,  but  I  see 
nothing  of  that  remedy  which  is  sure  to 
cure  the  matter.  Give  the  cows  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  saltpeter  once  a  week. 

Kennebec,  Me.  frank  lowetx. 


Corrosive  Sublimate  as  a  Disinfectant 

I  have  a  leaflet  on  intestinal  worm  of 
poultry  from  the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  in  which  they  advise  soak¬ 
ing  the  infected  brooder  yards  with  a  so¬ 
lution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive 
sublimate),  one  ounce  to  eight  gallons  of 
water,  using  one  gallon  to  10  sq.  ft.  to 
kill  the  eggs.  Druggists  say  they  would 
not  use  the  stuff  on  their  place,  would 
not  have  it  around,  consider  it  very  dan¬ 
gerous,  remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 
Do  you  think  oats  would  grow  on  land 
soaked  like  that?  Would  not  little  chick¬ 
ens  be  killed  if  they  ate  the  dirt?  I)o 
you  think  another  disinfectant  would  do 
the  business?  c.  e.  b. 

Belchertown,  Mass. 

I  have  had  no  personal  experience  in 
this  matter  and  am  willing  to  take  the 
statements  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  with  regard  to  it.  I  confess 
that  the  idea  of  killing  the  eggs  of  intes¬ 
tinal  parasites  in  the  soil  of  poultry 
yards  by  soaking  that  soil  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  corrosive  sublimate  does  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  me,  at  first  blush,  as  very  prac¬ 
tical;  still,  if  the  experiment  station  has 
tried  it  out,  the  investigators  should 
know..  Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  powerful 
germicide  and,  likewise,  a  dangerous  poi¬ 
son.  if  carelessly  handled.  Druggists  do 
well  to  warn  their  customers  with  regard 
to  it.  It.  forms  a  colorless  solution  with 
water,  and  thus  gives  no  evidence  of  its 
presence  in  that  solution.  It  is  a  very 
commonly  used  disinfectant,  however,  and 
is  safe  in  careful  hands.  For  use  by  sur¬ 
geons,  it  is  ordinarily  put  up  in  tablets, 
colored  blue  to  attract  attention  to  its 
character.  If  a  solution  is  made  for  do¬ 
mestic  use,  it  would  be  wise  to  add  a  lit¬ 
tle  laundry  bluiug,  so  that  animals  or 
children  would  be  less  apt  to  drink  it  for 
clear  water.  I  should  not  expect  it  to 
interfere  with  the  growth  of  oats  when 
used  as  recommended,  or  to  kill  chickens, 
if  they  were  not  turned  upon  the  land 
soon  after  the  application  of  the  solution. 
In  this  I  should  be  careful,  however. 
Killing  parasites  and  their  eggs  in  the 
soil  is  not  an  easy  matter.  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  corrosive  sublimate  to  do  it,  if  any¬ 
thing  could,  hut  to  undertake  to  sterilize 
any  considerable  surface  with  it  would  be 
quite  an  undertaking.  m.  b.  d. 


Leg  Weakness 

I  have  about  150  pullets  which  look 
healthy  until  suddenly  they  seem  to  lose 
control  of  their  wings  and  legs,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  one  grows  weak  and  in  a  few 
days  dies.  On  investigating  I  have  found 
in  two  blind  intestines  thread-like 
worms.  Are  these  worms  the  cause  of 
their  condition,  and,  if  so,  _ what  would 
you  recommend  for  a  remedy?  From  baby 
chicks  we  fed  considerable  sour  skim- 
milk,  dry  mash  and  scratch  feed,  and  they 
have  had  free  range  until  cold  weather. 
What  quantity  of  sour  milk  do  you  ad-- 
vise?  --  M.  d.  h. 

Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 

This  description  sounds  very  much  like 
that  of  a  disease  of  unknown  nature, 
generally  called  “leg  weakness,”  from  its 
chief,  and  almost  only,  symptom.  Grow¬ 
ing  pullets  and  cockerels  suddenly  lose 
the  use  of  their  legs,  though  apparently 
healthy  in  every  other  respect.  Many 
times  the  apparent  paralysis  is  recovered 
from  within  a  few  days,  and  the  bird 
seems  none  the  worse  *  in  other  eases 
the  affected  bird  dies  after  a  few  days. 
Older  fowls  may  also  be  affected,  the 
mortality  in  whole  flocks  sometimes  being 
great.  As  you  have  found  intestinal 
worms,  it  certainly  would  he  rational 
treatment  to  try  to  get  rid  of  them,  even 
though  you  do  not  know  it  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  I  should  give  such 
affected  fowls,  as  soon  as  it  showed  signs 
ot  the  trouble,  about  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  mixed  with  an  equal 
amount  of  castor  oil.  This  is  best  ad¬ 
ministered  through  a  soft  rubber  catheter 
passed  down  into  the  crop  of  the  bird, 
a  small  glass  syringe  being  used  to  force 
the  oil  through  the  catheter.  Like  other 
worm  medicine,  turpentine  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  upon  an  empty  stomach,  in 
order  that  it  may  have  its  full  effect  upon 
the  contents  of  the  intestines.  Castor  oil 
may  be  given  alone,  as  a  psysie,  in  these 
eases,  but  neither  it  nor  any  other  remedy 
<>f  which  I  know  can  be  depended  upon 
as  a  cure.  m.  b.  d. 


Buckeye  Colon 
brooders  in  aL 
sizes  burning 


Raise  them 
all  —  with 


Buckeye 


Colony 
Brooders 


Millions  on  millions  of  chicks  are  saved  every 
year  by  Buckeye  Colony  Brooders.  Don't 
partible  with  an  unknown  brooder,  when  the 
Buckeye  is  guaranteed  to  give  you  certainty 
of  results — “more  chicks  and  better  chicks, 
or  your  money  back.” 

Raise  every  raisahie  chick,  without  crowd¬ 
ing,  chilling  or  any  of  the  ordinary  chick 
ailments.  Practically  no  cripples  or  weaklings. 
Won't  overheat — won’t  go  out.  Firesafe  and 
foolproof,  whether  coal  or  oil  burning. 


Buckeye— the  World’s  Foremost  Incubators—  From 
65-Fgg  to  10,3t>S-Fgg  Capacity.  Hatch  every 
hatchable  chick. 

More  than  600.000  Buckeye  Incubators  are  in 
use  throughout  the  United  States.  More  than 
54,000,000  chicks  a  year  are  Buckeye-hatched. 

Which  Catalog  Shall  We  Send ? 

Grow  three  chicks  where  one  grew  before.  If 
interested  in  Blue  Flame  Brooders,  send  for 
catalog  No.  24;  in  coal-burning  Brooders,  No. 
36;  Buckeye  Incubator  Catalog  No.  48  tells 
how  to  grow  more  chicks  and  better  chicks. 


THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  <HM Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Incubators  and  Brooders 


Biggest  Hatches 

Strong  Chicks 

That’s  what  you’ll  get  with  a  Cham¬ 
pion  Belle  City  Hatching  Outfit.  My 
Free  Book‘*Hafching  F  acts”  tells 
how— -gives  newest  ideas  and  quick¬ 
est  ways  to  make  poultry  pay  big  with  my 

95  140-Egg  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Double  Walls  Fibre  Board  —  Hot- Water  Cop¬ 
per  Tank — Self-Regulated  Safety  Lamp  — 
Thermometer  &  Holder— Egg  Tester— Deep 
Nursery.  $6.95  buys  140-Chlck  ®“*h  “"h 
Hot- Water  Double- Walled  Brooder  ^  yS 

$21  95  Buys  230-Egg  Belle  City  Incu¬ 
bator,  $9.95  Buys  a  230-Chick  Brooder. 
Both  When  Ordered  Together  — $29.95 

Express  Prepaid 

East  of  the  Rockies  and 
allowed  to  points  beyond. 

With  this  Guaranteed 
Hatching  Outfit  and  my 
Guide  Hook  for  Betting 
up  and  operating  you  ean 
make  a  big  Income.  You 
can  also  easily  share  in  my 

$  lOOO  in  Gold 

Without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Save  time-Order 
Now— or  write  today 
for  my  Free  Book. 

•‘Hatch!  »g  Facta” 

It  tells  the  whole  * 

Btory.-Jlm  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  48.  Racine,  Wis. 


EUREKA 

Colony  Brooder 

Use  it  30  days  at  our  expense.  You 
take  no  risk.  Burns  coal  or  natural 
gas.  Easy  to  operate. 
Write  for  booklet 
and  prices. 

JAMES  K.  WOTHERSPOON 

Ine. 

Box  244,  Sinking  Spring,  P» . 


110  Egg Incubator  *1025 
1TU  30  Days  Trial  1 J 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop¬ 
per  tanks— douhle  walls— dead 
air  Bpace— double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.26. 
Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 


iiliHiilNUflHIill 


140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  ...  15.75 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  22.00 

250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  ...  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  >  31.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood — last  a  lifetime.  Positively 
the  beet  value  on  the  market  today.  Order  the  size  you 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don’t  bu' 
until  you  get  our  new  1923  catalog.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Dept.  134  Racine.  Wis. 


YOUNGS 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Newtown  Colony  Brooder 

Cuts  the  Cost — Raises  the  Chicks 

Trust  your  chicks  to  Newtown^  an«3  watch  them  crow  into  vig¬ 
orous.  healthy  youngsters  with  feast  mortality,  at  lowest  cost. 
Newtown  Brooders  burn  coal:  are  self-feedinc  and  self- 
reculatinfir;  easily  operated  in  any  suitable  buildinc*.  depend¬ 
able,  economical,  successful..  Used  by  leading  poultrymen 
everywhere.  Write  today  for  complete  Brooder  Catalog—  FREE. 

•  NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 
80  Warsaw  St.  Harrisonburg.  Virginia 


MARVEL  BROODERS 


Write  tor  1923  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhung  roof,  absolutely 
rainproof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  wi  - 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  l’rof.  Harry  K. 
Lewis  is  equipping  his  farm  with,  at  l>avis- 
viile,  Rhode  Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  showing  forty  different  cuts. 


E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 


16  Depot  St..  Randolph.  Mass. 


Detroit 


140-Egg  Sire  —  Guaranteed  • —  has 
double  walls,  copper  tank,  full 
nursery,  automatic  regulation. 
thermometer  held  so  that  chicks 
cannot  break  it  when  batching. 

Detroit  Brooders,  too.  Double 
walled,  hot  water  heated.  Write  for 
special  low  priceon  both  machines.  |  freight 

Detroit  Incubator  Co. 

Dept.  31 _ Merritt  St..  Detroit.  Mich. 


FREIGHT 

PAID 

East  of  tbe 
Rockies 


Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered 
with  galvanized 
iron,  double  walls,  ai 
space  between,  built 
_  to  last  for  years;  deep^ 
chick  nursery,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tanks.  Shipped  complete. 

Bet  up,  ready  to  run,  freight  paid. 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE.  ONLY  ,  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K  —FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  IncubatorCo-.Box 05  Racine. Wis. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

- - 

Foji.y  and  instructions  for  das-  f 
sified  advertisements  or  change  ^ 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs-  / 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure  v 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper.  [« 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  i 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues-  ? 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow- 
ing  week’s  paper.  \ 

<,AW/AflJWVVWWWlAWWV'.\ 
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When  you  u  rite  advertisers  mention 
The  R ural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  r  'ply  and  a  ‘  square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Complaints  by  persons  whose  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  United  Stores  Groceries 
Company  aggregated  $25,000  that  A.  T. 

<  lark,  president  and  promoter  of  the 
company,  had  disappeared,  caused  the 
police  today  to  try  to  determine  Clark’s 
whereabouts.  Waiters,  store  clerks  and 
grocery  men  who  said  they  had  invested 
in  the  company  with  the  understanding 
that  they  would  be  appointed  managers 
of  stores,  comprised  the  complaintants. — 
Poston  Daily  Paper. 

Just  another  “chain  store”  promotion 
by  which  gullible  people  have  been  re¬ 
lieved  of  their  savings.  It  is  said  that 
the  chain  store  idea  has  furnished  more 
easy  money  to  get-rich-quick  swindlers 
than  any  other  line  of  enterprise  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  All  sorts  of  stores  have  been 
started  on  the  plan  of  selling  stock  in 
the  community  in  which  one  of  the  chain 
stores  is  to  be  established.  And  usually 
with  no  more  security  than  the  word  of 
a  stranger,  with  a  gift  of  gab,  men 
classed  as  hard-headed  business  men  have 
fallen  for  such  schemes.  After  repre¬ 
sentative  business  men  have  subscribed 
it  is  easy  for  the  promoter  to  catch 
smaller  fish. 


I  enclose  a  bill  for  $31  due  me  from 
I.  11.  Murray,  130  West  Crocus  Hoad. 
Wildwood  Crest,  N.  .T.  I  have  sent  him 
bills  for  a  long  time,  but  I  cannot  get 
him  to  answer  me.  Will  you  see  what 
you  can  do  for  me?  w.  N.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Murray  ignores  all  requests  for 
payment.  He  also  ignores  demands  from 
attorneys,  and  maintains  an  evidently 
serene  indifference  to  just  accounts  due 
parties  supplying  him  with  material.  We 
give  the  record  for  the  benefit  of  other 
readers.  If  Mr.  Murray  wants  orna¬ 
mental  trees  or  privet  hedges,  do  not 
till  his  order  without  cash  in  advance, 
and  it  will  probably  be  safer  to  let  him 
look  elsewhere  for  his  supply. 


Please  note  inclosed  from  the  American 
1  dscount.  Society,  120  West  42d  Street. 
New  York  City.  Will  you  kindly  advise 
me  if  this  society  is  O.  Iv.,  and  if  mem¬ 
bers  really  get  the  discounts  as  claimed, 
or  are  the  goods  marked  up  for  the  pur¬ 
pose?  'While  the  membership  fee  is  not 
large,  still.  I  hate  to  get  stung,  w.  G.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

lty  joining  the  above  so-called  “so¬ 
ciety”  and  paying  a  “membership  fee,” 
you  are  offered  a  discount  of  from  5  to  10 
per  cent  from  certain  stores  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  inquirer,  which  are  listed  in  the 
circular.  The  stores  do  not  appear  to 
be  of  the  highest  order  in  the  community, 
and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  any  store 
should  give  a  discount  to  a  purchaser  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  he  or  she  paid  a  mem¬ 
bership  fee.  to  this  organization.  Of 
course,  if .  the  firm’s  prices  are  higher 
titan  they  should  be,  then  the  discount 
offered  is  only  a  sham.  This  is  only  a 
variation  of  the  other  membership 
schemes  that  have  come  and  gone  in  the 
past  30  years.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been 
advising  its  readers  to  leave  them  all 
alone.  All  have  proven  a  delusion  and  a 
snare,  and  we  can  see  nothing  in  this 
one  to  cause  us  to  believe  it  will  prove 
an  exception. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  inclosed  cir¬ 
cular.  My  wife  is  a  direct  heir  of  the 
Anneke  Jans  Bogardus  estate.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  the  inclosed  cir¬ 
cular?  w.  P.  R. 

New  York. 

We  have  many  inquiries  regarding  the 
above  estate,  and  other  alleged  estates, 
which  form  the  basis  of  an  appeal  to 
those  of  the  same  name  for  a  fee  to  secure 
a  fortune  for  the  heirs. 

Iu  this  particular  case  the  property  in 
question  is  owned  and  held  by  the  Trinity 
Corporation  of  this  city,  which  corpora¬ 
tion  has  held  title  to  the  land  for  more 
than  200  years.  It  would  be  a  difficult 
matter,  indeed,  to  show  that  the  Trinity 
Corporation’s  title  to  the  property  is  not 
good,  and  even  if  if  were  possible  to  do 
so,  it  would  be  still  more  difficult  for  the 
heirs  to  establish  a  direct  lineage  from 
Anneke  Jans.  In  order  to  do  this  it 
would  be  necessary  for  those  making  the 
claim  to  the  property  to  establish  their 


claim  by  submitting  birth,  marriage  and 
death  certificates  covering  three  genera¬ 
tions,  at  least,  of  their  direct  descend- 
ency  of  the  said  Anneke  Jans,  which,  in 
view  of  the  laxity  of  recording  vital  sta¬ 
tistics,  would  be  very  difficult  to  do.  We 
do  not  advise  anyone  to  part  Avith  any 
money  on  these  alleged  associations  of 
heirs  with  a  view  to  securing  fortunes  in 
this  Avay.  Such  associations  appeal  to 
us  more  in  the  light  of  an  “easy  money” 
scheme  for  some  lawyers  Avho  are  not 
very  busy  in  their  profession. 

Remember  “Sauatogen,"  that  all  the 
magazines  were  carryiug  full-page  adver¬ 
tisements  of  several  years  ago?  Where 
is  if  now?  Funny  hoAV  such  a  wonderful 
preparation  could  have  suddenly  dropped 
out  of  sight.  To  us  Avho  have  watched 
these  things  come  and  go  for  years,  the 
silly  side  is  only  too  evident.  We  can’t 
even  enthuse  over  Coue.  I). 

New  York. 

There  is  much  food  for  reflection  in 
the  above  reference  to  “Sanatogen.” 
Most  people  have  forgotten  this  product 
that  was  so  familiar  to  all  magazine 
readers  back  in  1914  to  1915,  and  con¬ 
troversies  regarding  its  merit  appeared 
in  the  public  press.  The  product  was 
advertised  to  haAre  wonderful  Arirtue  as  a 
food  and  tonic.  The  best  information 
The  R.  N.-Y.  could  get  about  it  indi¬ 
cated  that  it  had  little  to  justify  the 
claims  made  for  it,  containing  essentially 
the  same  elements  as  cottage  cheese.  It 
Avas  harmless  at  least,  but  the  final  Arer- 
dict  is  contained  in  the  fact  that  “Sana- 
togen”  has  disappeared  from  sight.  Sen¬ 
sational  advertising  will  sell  a  worthless 
article  for  a  time,  but  even  continuous 
advertising  will  not  keep  alive  an  un¬ 
worthy  article  or  fake  scheme.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  time  and  time  again. 
It  Avas  illustrated  by  the  old  “seedless” 
apple  and  “Wonderberry”  fakes,  and 
Avhere  are  the  “Memory  Training”  and 
“Efficiency”  courses  advertised  so  pro¬ 
fusely  only  a  year  or  more  ago?  Now 
correspondence  courses  in  etiquette  haAre 
the  SAvay,  and  Avhat  fad  will  follow  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  “Truth  in  advertising” 
has  a  long  A\-ay  to  go  yet  to  eliminate  all 
the  buncombe  from  the  advertising  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  daily  papers  and  high-class 
periodicals.  Much  of  the  advertising  to 
catch  easy  money  has  just  enough  truth 
that  it  is  difficult  to  brand  it  fraudulent. 
Publications  that  are  not  Avilling  to  ex¬ 
ploit  their  subscribers  for  the  benefit  of 
unfair  advertisers,  and  incidentally  their 
own  profit,  do  not  accept  advertising  of 
the  doubtful  character  referred  to. 


About  a 

cement  water  trough 


A  cement  water  trough  is  substantial  and 
permanent.  Keeps  water  sweet  and  clean. 

Easy  to  build.  All  you  need  is  sand,  stone, 
ALPHA  CEMENT  and  a  little  reinforcing.  Fol¬ 
low  the  simple  directions  in  “ALPHA  CEMENT 
— How  to  Use  It,”  a  104-page,  practical  Hand¬ 
book  that  the  local  dealer  has  for  you.  It 
illustrates  a  score  of  other 
useful,  permanent  improve¬ 
ments  for  home,  yard 
and  farm. 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co. 

EASTON.  PA. 

140  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 

NeAv  York  Boston  Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh  Baltimore 
Ironton,  Ohio  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  St.  Louis 

Plants  at:  Jamesville,  N.  Y.  Cementon,  N.  Y. 
Martins  Creek,  Pa.  Alpha,  N..J.  Manheim,  W.  Va. 
Ironton,  Ohio  La  Salle,  Ill.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Bellevue,  Mich. 


The  guaranteed 

PORTLAND 
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ment 


An.  advertisement  of  a  receiver’s  sale 
of  automobile  tires  and  tubes,  stock  of 
the  Hydro-United  Tire  Company,  Potts- 
toAvn.  Pa.,  reveals  the  fact  that  this  com¬ 
pany  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
for  seA’eral  months.  The  organization 
appealed  to  us  as  a  stock-selling  scheme 
from  the  start.  The  reputation  and  re¬ 
cord  of  the  promoter  was  bad,  and  on 
this  basis  Publisher’s  Desk  warned  its 
readers  against  putting  money  into  the 
stock  and  the  advertising  for  the  tires 
Avas  refused.  *  The  tires  in  themselves 
may  have  been  all  right,  but  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  product  might  be  construed 
into  an  endorsement  of  the  company  and 
its  stock -selling  methods.  Time  demon¬ 
strates  the  wisdom  of  the  policy. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  U.  R.  Steel  Service  Corpora¬ 
tion?  I  have  paid  $100  down  and  am 
paying  $10  per  month  for  10  months  on 
two  shares  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  of  Steel’s  Department  Stores. 
Inc.,  with  Avhieh  there  is  a  bonus  of 
share  of  common  stock  of  Steel’s  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  Holding  Corporation  of  Dela- 
AA'are.  Before  T  pay  any  more  I  Avould 
like  to  know  if  it  is  a  safe  investment, 
also  all  the  information  you  can  give  me 
regarding  the  company.  51.  P.  C. 

Massachusetts. 

We  have  many  times  during  the  past 
two  years  given  our  views  of  the  Steel 
promotions.  Recently  L.  R.  Steel  has 
Avithdrawn  from  the  enterprises,  and  it 
is  iioaat  reported  that  the  Baltimore  offices 
of  the  company  have  been  closed  as  a 
result  of  an  investigation  by  the  Blue 
Sky  committee  and  the  Attorney-General 
of  Maryland.  The  closing  of  the  office 
Avas  a  strategic  move  of  the  management 
to  frustrate  further  action  by  the  author¬ 
ities  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  residents  of  the  State 
against  fraudulent  investments. 
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The  Farmer  Bis 
Own4  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberto 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50, 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  I 


New  Selling  Plan 
CUTS  Fence  COST 

Peerless  Fence  which  for  25' 
years  has  been  famous  as  one  of 
the  highest  grade  fences  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  now  sold  DIRECT  FROM  FAC- 
TORY-TO-FARM  with  all“in-between”pro- 
fits  cut  out.  This  means  a  clear  saving  to  you  of 
almost  one-half — Peerless  prices  now  cut  almost  in 
two!  Never  before  have  you  been  able  to  buy  Peerless 
Products  at  such  exceedingly  low  prices.  For  example: 
Peerless  Farm  Fence,  per  rod,  17  cts  and  up 
Barb  Wire,  80  rod  spool  .  $2.47  i  Lawn  Fence,  per  foot  ...  7et» 
Steel  Gates,  each  ,  .  .$3.65  I  Steel  Posts,  each  .  .  .  22  c is 

Hoofing,  100  sq.  ft.  roll  .$1.25  I  Paint,  per  gallon  .  .  .  $1,19 

Write  for  Money-Saving  Catalog 

Over  100  pages  of  money-saving  prices.  Don’t  buy  Fencing,  Gates,  Roof¬ 
ing  or  Paints  until  you  get  our  New  Catalog.  See  for  yourself  how  much 
you  can  save.  Remember  Peerless  Fence,  Gates,  Roofing,  (12) 

Paints,  etc.  are  extra  high  quality — you  can’t  get  better  at  any 
price — everything  you  buy  from  Peerless  Factories  is  guaran-  , 
teed  to  please  you  or  you  get  money  back.  Take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  save  money — Avrite  for  catalog  today. 

Peerless  Wire  &  Fence  Company, 

Dept.  4312  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Factories  at  Cleveland,  O.,  Adrian,  Mich.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but.  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Housekeeper,  on  well-located  fruit 
and  poultry  farm  in  Southeastern  Berks  Co., 
Pa.,  on  main  road,  V2  mile  from  town;  conveni¬ 
ences;  two  in  family;  state  salary  wanted  and 
references  in  first  letter.  .ADVERTISER  2701, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED— Small  herd;  must  be 
experienced  in  feeding  for  test  work  and 
raising  calves,  dry  hand  milker;  married  man 
preferred;  state  wages  wanted,  experience  and 
references.  ADVERTISER  2713,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Bov,  10  or  over,  on  poultry  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm,  April  15;  good  home;  permanent 
position  for  right  party.  CHARLES  MANLEY, 
Braintree,  Vt.  _ 

MILKERS — Dry  hand;  also  experienced  bottling 
house  man;  certified  dairy;  clean,  healthy, 
single  men;  10-hour  day;  $55  per  mouth  and 
board;  only  steady  men  need  apply.  BOX  313, 
Pawling,  N.  Y.  


REPAIR  MAN— Able  blacksmith,  horseshoeing, 
carpenter  work,  motor  repairs,  pipe-fitting, 
general  repairs;  .must  be  fast  worker  and 
steady;  state  wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER 
2740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  married;  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  dairy  work;  vicinity  New  York  or 
Long  Island  preferred.  ADVERTISER  2739, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  for  general  housework  in  country;  con¬ 
veniences;  pleasant;  permanent;  $4.  MRS.  J. 
L.  SHED,  Coudersport,  Potter  County,  Pa. 


WANTED — Immediately,  single  man;  general 
farm  hand  and  teamster  on  dairy  farm;  milker 
used;  board  with  family:  Central  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  2734,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  couple;  wife  to  do  cooking 
and  man  to  do  farming;  congenial  surround¬ 
ings  and  good  home.  Apply  P.  O.  BOX  66, 
Pawling,  N.  Y. 


FARM  assistant  wanted;  one  who  is  experienced 
in  farm  work;  must  be  a  good  dry-band  milk¬ 
er  and  know  something  about  the  care  of  horses; 
state  full  particulars  as  to  experience,  age,  etc., 
in  first  letter;  single  man  preferred.  Apply  to 
AUSTIN  GAVIN,  39  S.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


ACTIVE,  hustling  man,  or  couple  without  chil¬ 
dren,  to  help  with  poultry  work;  clean  habits, 
good  health;  references"  state  'wages  first 
month.  PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Md. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  Stare  institution  for  feeble-minded:  salary 
$44  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating 
age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  pre¬ 
vious  employer,  if  possible),  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  Letchwortb  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — For  private  estate  in  Connecticut, 
single,  middle-aged  man  for  general  farm 
work;  good  wages,  board  and  room;  state  age 
and  references  from  previous  employers. 
ADVERTISER  2754,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man.  experienced  dry  hand 
milker,  some  knowledge  of  milking  machine, 
care  of  cows  and  calves;  farm  in  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y. ;  permanent  job  to  right  man; 
state  age,  nationality  and  wages;  reference  re- 
ouired.  ADVERTISER  2750,  care  Rural  New- 
Y-  rker. 


FARMER,  preferably  with  own  help,  on  good 
dairy  farm,  near  Philadelphia;  house,  garden, 
milk,  eggs,  chickens,  wood,  potatoes;  wage  or 
share,  and  good  proposition  to  right  party;  give 
references  and  full  details.  STORM  FARM, 
IV'kasie,  Pa. 


I  ARMER-GARDENER — Generally  useful  on  es¬ 
tate;  house  and  usual  privileges;  state  wages, 
nationality,  family.  BOX  83,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  and  truck  farmers,  poultry,  fruit 
and  dairymen  for  commercialized  diversified 
farming  corporation;  a  future  equal  to  any  com¬ 
mercial  line:  ex-service  men  preferred.  Address 
ADVERTISER  2768,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Reliable  farmer,  married,  for  year; 

new  house  to  live  in,  garden,  milk  and  wood 
found;  must , be  good  milker  and  steady  habits; 
will  pay  good  wages.  GEORGE  W.  CONKLIN, 
Greenville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man,  good  habits,  trusty, 
reliable,  willing  worker,  on  dairy  farm; 
steady*  job  to  right  party;  state  wages. 
GEORGE  HUBBS,  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


MILI.ER  WANTED — Old  gristmill;  good  loca¬ 
tion;  concrete  road;  near  town;  house,  etc.; 
will  run  ou  partnership  or  percentage  with 
salary.  C.  A.  NILES,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

FARMER  WANTED — Married  man,  with  small 
family,  to  run  my  fruit  farm  and  dairy  of 
registered;  Jerseys;  wages  or  shares.  Address 
LOCK  BOX  107,  Forestville,  Chautauqua  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  middle-aged  man  ou  small 
place  to  raise  vegetables,  look  after  two  cows 
and  chickens,  also  for  general  use  when  needed; 
all  year  round  job;  good  home  and  good  living: 
state  wages  expected.  C.  TAIBBI,  220  Mill 
Road,  New  Dorp,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  fruit  and 
dairy  farm;  state  wages;  tenement,  fuel  and 
milk  furnished.  H.  G.  COOKE,  Branford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  interested  iu  bird  life,  for  work 
on  game  farm,  to  learn  gamekeeping;  a  rare 
opportunity  for  right,  party;  also  married  man 
for  farm;  wife  to  board  help;  state  age  and 
wages  expected  in  first  letter;  board  found. 
THE  HUDSON  GAME  FARMS,  Hudson,  O. 


HELP  WANTED,  FEMALE— Two  domestics  and 
an  experienced  maid  for  second  work  at  tiie 
SOLDIERS’.  &  WIDOWS’  HOME,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— £( 'lean,  honest,  single  man,  to  bottle 
milk  and  ^eep  milk  house  in  thorough  order, 
and  deliver  milk  by  Dodge  truc-k  on  milk  route; 
must  be  willing  worker;  good  living  conditions. 
ADVERTISER  2799,  ,  are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  ■ — Farm  hand:  care  for  cows  and 
place;  private:  New  York  State.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2814,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  milking  and  taking  care  of 
cows  and  make  himself  useful  on  farm;  $35 
a  month  and  hoard:  year  around  job  for  the 
right  man.  GEORGE  HENDRICKSON,  S8  An¬ 
chor  Avenue,  Ocean  Side,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Single  man  to  work  in  nursery; 

work  such  as  any  farmer  can  do;  state  fully 
your  age,  education,  experience,  etc.,  with  ref¬ 
erences  of  previous  employers;  good  wages,  short 
hours.  ROSEDALE  NURSERIES,  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y. 


COUPLE  for  gentleman’s  farm;  April  1;  Prot¬ 
estant;  no  children:  year  round;  woman  cook, 
wait  on  table,  general  housework;  man  able  to 
handle  50  acres,  vegetable  garden,  fruit  trees, 
chickens,  handy  man  inside  and  out;  a  very 
pleasant  home  for  the  right  couple.  Write, 
stating  all  qualifications  in  full,  references, 
salary,  SHERLOCK,  146  West  Fourth  Street, 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  or  elderly  man  for  work 
on  general  farm;  year  job  and  good  borne  to 
right  party;  state  wages  wanted  and  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2809,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— ■Married  man  on  dairy  farm,  two 
miles  from  Batavia;  gas  for  light  and  cook¬ 
ing,  pig,  milk,  potatoes  and  garden  furnished; 
give  reference,  size  of  family  and  wages  wanted; 
Would  consider  good  single  man.  H.  W.  BOW¬ 
MAN,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  Protestant  woman  to 
assist  in  housework:  no  washing;  small  fam¬ 
ily:  good  home;  $10  per  month.  ADVERTISER 
2808,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Good  general  farm  hand;  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages;  modern  equipment  used. 
JESSE  CARRIER,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  by  the  year;  good  board; 
middle  age  preferred’,  girl  for  mother’s  helper; 
reference.  K,  G.  STANTON,  Central  Bridge, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  nian  for  work  on 
general  farm.  RALPH  W.  BRUNDAGE,  Oak- 
field,  N.  Y. 

ASSISTANT  POULTRYMAN  wanted  on  a  large 
commercial  plant;  must  be  an  experienced, 
capable  man  who  can  raise  chicks  successfully: 
single  man;  good  room,  board;  state  wages  and 
experience:  only  reliable,  capable  man  need 
apply.  ADVERTISER  2819,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  first-class  tractor  and  repair  man; 

married  man  preferred;  must  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  Case  and  Moline  tractors  and  all 
farm  machinery  used  in  connection  with  trac¬ 
tors;  must  be  an  all-round  mechanic  and  repair 
man  on  tractors  and  all  kinds  of  farm  tools;  we 
want  a  man  who  can  make  of  himself  a  general 
repair  man  on  farm  tools  when  not  working  with 
tractor;  we  want  a  man  who  has  some  years  of 
experience  behind  him;  to  the  right  man  this  is 
a  permanent  position.  In  reply  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected,  references.  P.  O.  BOX  241,  Port  Ches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Reliable,  experienced,  unmarried 
teamster  for  yearly  employment;  must  have 
good  references  as  to  character  and  ability; 
wages  $50  a  month  with  board  and  lodging. 
Apply  to  BOX  B,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANT  good,  honest,  Christian,  young,  white, 
married  farmer  of  experience  to  operate  farm 
on  halves  In  Central  New  York.  Write  at  once, 
G.  A.  BRICKER,  110  Kenworth  ltd.,  Colum¬ 
bus.  O. 


WANTED— By  April  1,  on  dairy  farm,  white 
couple  witli  no  children,  or  mother  with  grown 
son,  to  board  and  keep  house  for  7  to  10  men 
at  $30  a  month  each;  must  be  good  cook  and 
housekeeper  and  come  highly  recommended  for 
character  and  ability;  state  fullest  particulars 
and  names  for  references;  farm  or  dairy  work 
for  man.  GLEN  FOERD  FARMS,  Torresdale, 
Philadelphia. 


WANTED— Man  and  wife  for  country;  woman 
to  cook;  man  to  act  as  chauffeur  and  gar¬ 
dener:  three  iu  family;  references  required;  ad¬ 
vise  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  2822,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  in  family  of  two;  no 
objection  to  one  child:  pleasant  home  and 
small  wages.  THOMAS  SCANLON,  West  Free¬ 
hold,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable  Protestant  Woman,  general 
housework,  near  Kingston;  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  electric  lights;  state  references  and 
wages.  ADVERTISER  2823,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  generally  useful  on 
nursery  and  fjjujn.  Write,  stating  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  experience, „jf  any,  JOSEPH  KFPIL- 
LA.S,  Bo-x  355,  Valley  stream,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  married  dairyman;  good  wages; 

good  house;  permanent  position  for  right,  par¬ 
ty.  MAX  W.  KING,  Box  234,  Alden,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  home,  considerate  treatment  and-  rea¬ 
sonable  wages  are  offered  a  farm-bred  single 
man  of  good  habits,  between  18  and  40;  one 
who  can  milk,  care  fog  chickens  and  build  up 
flock,  handle  horses  and  is  used  to  general  farm 
work;  to  the  man  who  can  work  in  harmony 
witli  others  and  dig  it  out  of  our  place,  30 
miles  from  New  York,  there  is  more  than  is 
stated  in  this  ad.;  a  young  couple,  if  the  wife 
is  willing  to  work  in  our  home,  might  be  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  2826,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker.  - 


WANTED- — A  competent  and 'reliable  woman  as 
housekeeper  to  take  charge  of  farmhouse  and 
cooking  for  six  men;  modern  conveniences  in 
house:  no  laundry  work;  state  salary,  age,  na¬ 
tionality;  must,  furnish, ..the  best  of  references. 
Apply  A.  C.  CHI tTirjSiMC SEN,  Box  66,  Derby, 
Conn. 


WANTED — -Married  -farm  helper,  experienced  in 
dry-hand  milking,  farm  machinery,  horses, 
not  afraid  of  hard  work,  be  willing  to  board 
two  single  men  during  Summer;  good  10-room 
house  on  State  road  in  Dutchess  County:  $65 
per  month  for  the  right  man;  references  re-  I 
quired.  ADVERTISER  2825,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  farm  hand;  must  be  honest, 
reliable,  willing  and  experienced:  wife  to 
board  help;  must  be  good  cook  and  clean  house¬ 
keeper:  good  wages  and  privileges.  Call  or  ad¬ 
dress  MANAGER  MACHRAE  FARM,  Fleming- 
ton,  N,  .7.  ' 

WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  owner,  April  1 ;  single,  reliable  and 
energetic;  must  thoroughly  understand  chick 
rearing;  three  or  four  months’  work,  possibly 
longer;  please  state  particulars  fully,  includ¬ 
ing  wages  expected  witli  board  and  room. 
LEONARD  B.  OAKES,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Good  single  man  for  general  farm 
work;  must  be  able  to  handle  horses  and 
stock;  milking  machine  used;  wages  $40  per 
month,  hoard,  room  and  washing,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2838,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Respectable,  capable,  middle-aged 
1  woman  to  assist  manager’s  wife  with  house¬ 
work  and  cooking  for  six  or  seven  men;  modern 
conveniences  in  house  and  beautiful  location; 
30  miles  from  Newark;  no  objection  to  child 
over  10;  a  good  permanent  home  for  the  right 
woman;  give  references  and  salary  wanted. 
MRS.  K.  EPSTON,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


MILKER  WANTED — Single  man  as  thoroughly 
experienced  dry  hand  milker  and  cowman;  no 
farm  work:  Long  Island  farm;  $00  month  with 
room  and  board;  state  age,  nationality,  exper¬ 
ience  and  references;  no  fancy  man 'need  an¬ 
swer.  ADVERTISER  2837,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  farm  work ;  must  be  able  to 
milk:  wages  $35  a  month,  board,  room,  wash¬ 
ing;  give  reference  in  letter.  A.  FINK,  Mill¬ 
ington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — All-around  man,  handy  in  house  and 
around  cattle;  steady  all-year  position;  $30 
per  month  and  good  home.  TREMONT  HOUSE, 
Acra,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  FARMING  — At  once,  single  man, 
sober  and  trustworthy;  permanent  position; 
wages  $40,  hoard  and  washing;  good  home:  near 
Princeton.  N.  J. :  state  age.  ADVERTISER 
2828,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  reliable  farm  hand;  $40  per 
month  with  board,  washing  and  lodging;  ref¬ 
erence.  S.  E.  IIOSTETTER,  Denbigh,  Va. 


WANTED  — -  Protestant  young  woman  to  take 
charge  of  small  dairy  and  to  assist  in  home; 
no  milking;  neatness  and  good  character  abso¬ 
lutely  essential;  good  home:  state  wages  de¬ 
sired.  BOX  148,  Harrison,  X.  Y. 


POELTRYMAN — To  organize  new  poultry  farm, 
Rockland  County,  N.  Y.;  want  man  not  afraid 
of1  work  and  prefer  one  experienced  general 
farm  work.  ADVERTISER  2841,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Married  herdsman,  no  children, 
willing  to  board  poultryman;  have  now  grade 
Holsteins;  wish  to  get  into  registered  line;  man 
must  know  his  business:  willing  to  put  up  with 
grades  till  replaced  with  pure  breed;  owner  is 
boss;  state  age,  wages,  references  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  2843,  cure  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  work,  small  farm; 

wife  part  time  In  house;  no  cooking;  wages 
$85  month  and  cottage.  FORBES  FARM,  Mill- 
wood,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  men  for  garden  farm;  must 
have  experience  in  lettuce  and  celery  grow¬ 
ing,  greenhouse  and  cold  frames,  position  for 
season;  reference  and  wages  wanted  in  first 
letter.  C.  V.  SMITH,  Lakeside  Gardens,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Trustworthy  single  man  on  young 
commercial  orchard;  good  habits;  experienced; 
send  reference,  state  wages  expected;  opening 
with  future.  WHEELER  WKLDAY,  Smith- 
field,  O. 


WANTED — A  good  plain  cook,  a  neat  worker, 
in  family  of  two,  a  woman  and  grandson, 
aged  15;  another  maid  is  kept;  house  has  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  a  good  home  for  one  who  de¬ 
sires  such;  give  full  particulars  of  capabilities 
with  reference;  an  interview  will  be  arranged 
for  if  desirable.  MRS.  F.  K.  WILLITS,  Glen 
Cove,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — March  15  to  April  1,  good  all- 
around  man,  married  or  single,  on  dairy  and 
potato  farm;  must  be  good  milker  and  teamster; 
state  wages  first  letter;  year-around  job  for 
right  man.  GOULD  BROS.,  East  Hampton, 
L.  I..  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Person  to  operate  farm  boarding¬ 
house;  two  to  six  men  at  $30  month  each  for 
board  and  room;  men’s  rooms  furnished;  place 
could  be  handled  by  married  couple  with  man 
working  on  farm  at  $60  month,  or  widow  with 
children;  additional  housework  if  desired;  per¬ 
manent  position;  give  full  particulars  and  ref¬ 
erences  first  letter.  E.  G.  WOODWARD, 
Taconlc,  Conn. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework  on 
small  farm;  steady  place  and  good  home; 
wages  $40  per  month.  F.  HAITOG,  R.  I’.  D.  6, 
Ridgefield,  Conn. 

WANTED— Married  man,  who  understands  truck 
gardening  to  work  on  shares  or  easy  terms; 
wife  can  assist  iu  small  boarding-house.  BOX 
1009,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  farm  hand  to  work  on  truck 
farm  in  Cleveland  district;  $350  for  seven 
months.  Address  W.  H.  WALKER,  R.  1).  3, 
Elyria,  O. 


WANTED — -Boy  on  farm  who  can  handle  horses 
and  milk.  F.  S.  HOLLENBECK,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Gardener  and  caretaker  for  cow. 

chickens,  grounds,  with  wife  as  plain  cook 
for  small  family;  family  with  grown  daughter 
as  waitress  and  maid  preferable;  also  son  or 
extra  man  to  assist  with  garden  and  grounds 
in  growing  season;  permanent  work,  good  sal 
ary,  advancement  for  the  right  man;  Peunsyl- 
vair'a.  ADVERTISER  2S47,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Three  young  men.  single;  farm 
foreman,  farm  hand,  man  to  learn  poultry 
business;  full  particulars  first  letter,  exper¬ 
ience,  references,  wages  wanted  with  board. 
ADVERTISER  2849,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Man,  single  or  married,  to  work 
truck  farm  on  shares;  everything  free,  only 
work  required;  fruit  trees,  grapes,  one  acre  of 
strawberries  on  place,  etc.  ALLETS  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  47,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  mail,  April  1:  must  be  good 
dry  band  milker,  good  teamster;  permanent 
position.  JOHN  S.  WAKEMAN,  Westport, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Month  man,  at  once;  good  teamster, 
general  farming  and  vineyard.  WILLIAM  E, 
PULVEK,  R.  D.  1,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


W  ANT  ED — Trusty  boy  or  man  on  Holstein  stock 
farm;  good  home;  state  wages  with  board, 
room,  etc,  W.  HUGH  JONES,  So.  Montrose, 
Pa. 


WANTED — About  April  1,  working  farm  mana¬ 
ger,  dairy  farm;  nice  stone  house,  five  rooms; 
purebred  Holstein  cattle;  man  must  be  good 
feeder  and  understand  testing,  besides  all  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  must  have  best  recommendation, 
and  not  over  40  years  old;  wages  $100  month; 
chance  for  advancement.  ADVERTISER  2818, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  with  one  or  two  grown 
sons  to  work  by  the  year  on  farm,  34  miles 
from  Detroit,  Mich.;  or  will  rent  on  shares. 
BOX  12,  R.  F.  D.,  South  Lyon,  Mich. 


WANTED— Two  single  men;  one  for  truck. 

tractor,  farm  machinery;  one  for  orchard 
work;  give  references  and  wages  wanted  in 
first  letter.  JOHN  II.  IIANKINSON,  Glen 
Moore,  N.  J, 


WANTED — By  April  1,  in  New  Jersey,  30  miles 
from  NeW  York,  all-around  farmer  and  his 
wife;  wife  to  help  with  housework  in  family  of 
two:  maintenance  and  salary;  state  salary. 
ADVERTISER  2877,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Now  or  April  1,  married  man  for 
small  dairy  and  general  farm  work;  $75,  good 
house,  privileges;  steady  place;  state  experience 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  2876,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  thoroughly  experienced 
from  hatching  to  handling  flock  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  state  age,  references  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  2875,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  no  children,  or 
mother  and  son,  on  farm.  Southern  Ohio;  man 
to  raise  poultry,  do  gardening  and  chores; 
woman  cooking  and  housework;  state  wages 
and  give  references.  ADVERTISER  2874,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CLEAN  dry  hand  milkers  for  certified  dairy; 

15  cows;  wages  $50,  maintenance;  age,  ref¬ 
erences  and  experience.  RARITAN  VALLEY 
FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Single,  reliable  farm  hand  on  a 
small  farm,  that  can  milk;  wages  $50,  board 
and  room.  HOMEWOOD  FARM,  Darien,  Conn. 


RELIABLE  single  man  for  farm  and  deliver 
ice;  age,  references,  wages.  M.  J.  HAW¬ 
KINS,  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  young  man  (single)  to  take  care 
of  cows  and  poultry  on  a  private  estate,  near 
village,  in  Orange  County;  must  be  a  good 
butter-maker,  also  understand  Incubator  and 
raising  of  chicks;  about  300  hens  and  four  cows 
kept;  everything  modern  and  up-to-date;  none 
hut  a  clean,  healthy,  systematic  worker  need 
apply;  wages  8100  per  month  and  room. 
ADVERTISER  2869,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  reliable  man  to  work  on  farm, 
situated  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains;  one 
that  understands  fruit,  poultry.  GRAND  JIT, 
VIEW,  Grant  Cochran,  Loon  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  an  assistant  on  fruit 
and  poultry  farm;  a  tine  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment;  state  wages  and  experience  and  give 
references.  ADVERTISER  2866,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

-  — —  - - 1 

WANTED- — An  experienced  single  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  $35  per  month  and  board; 
either  March  15  or  April  1.  W.  S.  BITTNER, 
Weatherly,  Pa. 

- ? 

WANTED — Man  and  wife,  with  no  children,  of 
middle  age,  to  take  care  of  Summer  home  at 
Lake  Ariel,  Pa.,  and  also  of  a  family  of  two 
about  four  months  of  the  year;  man  to  make 
garden,  take  care  of  lawn  and  make  himself 
generally  useful;  woman  to  be  a  good  plain 
cook  and  housekeeper.  Write,  giving  reference, 
to  W,  J.  DAVIS,  203  Brooks  Building,  Scran¬ 
ton,  I’a. 


COUPLE  WANTED  on  dairy  farm;  man  to  bo 
experienced  farmer;  woman  assist  with  house¬ 
work  in  family  of  three;  permanent  position  to 
right  party.  ADVERTISER  2865,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  married  farmer  on  dairy  and 
general  farm,  to  work  with  owner;  Southern 
Massachusetts:  $60  to  start,  house,  milk,  wood, 
garden;  smooth  farm;  tractor  used;  must  be 
reliable,  not  afraid  of  work;  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man;  state  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  ADVERTISER  2861,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


RELIABLE  married  poultryman  wanted;  ex¬ 
perienced  ami  willing  to  work;  cottage  and 
good  salary  to  right  man;  state  wages,  age, 
experience  in  first  letter;  established  commer¬ 
cial  Leghorn  breeding  plant  in  New  Jersey;  two 
propositions  optional;  one  for  wife  to  help  in 
house;  one  for  man  only  to  work  on  plant;  real 
chance  for  advancement.  ADVERTISER  21852, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  man  for  dairy 
barn  work;  must  be  good  milker,  careful 
feeder,  and  have  clean  habits;  wife  will  have 
to  board  few  men;  phase  give  full  particulars 
and  references  in  first,  letter.  CRAFTSMAN 
FARMS,  Morris  Plains,  N.  ,T. 


RELIABLE  MAN  on  small  farm;  eight  cows. 

two  horses;  small  delivery  route;  must  lie 
good  milker,  honest,  clean  and  obliging;  $40  per 
month,  board  and  room;  comfortable  Job,  net 
heavy;  state  full  particulars,  C.  F.  HILL, 
Huntington,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Single  man,  Protestant;  willing; 

experience  not  imperative;  one  cow,  home 
garden,  chickens:  slate  age,  wages  wanted,  ref 
erenees.  ADVERTISER  2824,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Poultryman’s  assistant;  chance  to 
learn;  no  smoker  or  drinker;  $25  per  month, 
board  and  room;  references.  BUNGALOW 
POULTRY  FARM,  Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 


TWO  MEN  WANTED — One  to  take  charge  nf 
large  truck  garden  and  one  to  care  for  poul¬ 
try  and  hogs.  Address  SISTERS  OF  SI.  FRAN¬ 
CIS,  Glen  Riddle,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED — At,  once,  young  or  middle 
aged  single  man  for  dairy  and  general  farm 
work;  must  be  honest  and  reliable;  give  exper¬ 
ience  and  wages  expected.  Apply  to  G.  WKIU 
HTROCK,  R.  1,  Mechanicsburg,  i’a. 


WANTED — Couple;  man  to  eare  for  lawn  and 
run  automobile;  woman  to  cook  and  do  general 
housework;  wages  $125  per  month;  small  place, 
small  family:  good  home  for  right  couple  with 
Christian  family.  J.  C.  KEENETII,  Sea  Cliff. 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  on  private 
estate  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. ;  married 
man  desired:  house  provided.  Apply*  “G.  Y.", 
P.  O.  Box  822,  City  Hull  Station,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED — Herdsman  (married)  to  take  full 
charge  small  herd  Guernseys  and  make  but¬ 
ter;  must  be  experienced,  furnish  best  refer¬ 
ences,  personal  preferred;  farm  Western  Massi- 
ohusetts;  wages  $90  per  month,  house  and 
usual  privileges.  Write  ADVERTISER  2881, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  Northern  New  Jersey,  two 
men,  one  married,  one  single,  for  general 
practical  farm  work  under  working  foreman: 
father  and  son  acceptable;  must  understand 
modern  machinery,  know  how  to  milk  and  rim 
Ford  car;  recommendations  with  fl”st  letter; 
prefer  men  who  have  farmed  for  themselves. 
ADVERTISER  2880,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  419. 
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Men,  Women  and  Children 
Look  for  the  Red  Ball 


The  Red  Ball  means  just  as  much  on 
Light  Weight  Rubbers  as  it  does  on  the 
heavier  kinds  of  “Ball-Band”  Rubber 
footwear. 

It  means  rubbers  that  fit  your  shoes 
the  way  they  should — trim,  neat  appear¬ 
ance,  and  quality  that  makes  them 
wear  a  surprisingly  long  time. 


Don’t  wait  until  some  rainy  day  when 
you  have  to  rush  into  the  first  store  you 
see  and  buy  what  you  can  get.  Have 
your  “Ball-Band”  (Red  Ball)  Rubbers 
ready  for  wet  weather.  Then  you  will 
know  what  it  means  to  enjoy  for  a 
long  time  the  satisfaction  of  a  real  good 
pair  of  rubbers. 


MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
333  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  and  Woolen  Footwear 


“The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality” 

For  thirty-six  years  the  Red  Ball  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  sure  guide  in  the  selection  of  satisfactory 
footwear.  We  don’t  make  anything  but  footwear 
— and  we  know  how . 


Boys’  Rolled  Edge 
Esko  Slipper 


Men’s  Okay 
Self-Acting 


Women’s  P 
Slipper 


Women’s  Lura 
Croquet 
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Men’s  Argo  Slipper 
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No.  4724 


More  About  That  Jersey  man’s  Hens 


>age  222  we  printed  a  report  from 
r.  Johnstone  of  Ocean  County,  NV 
regarding  a  year’s  record  made 
'  his  Leghorn  liens.  Our  readers 
tve  asked  many  questions,  and  W. 

.  Allen,  who*  sent  us  the  original 
report,  has  answered  them.  Mr,  Allen  says  he  is 
surprised  to  find  that  anyone  should  question  these 
figures.  They  are  accurate,  and  are  certainly  not 
remarkable  when  we  consider  that  many  Jersey 
poultrymen  are  doing  even  better  than  Mr.  John¬ 
stone.  Wie  print  some  of  the  questions  and  Mr. 
.Vilen’s  comments.  The  original  report  is  reprinted 
on  page  -427  and  can  be  referred  to. 

i  would  like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Johnstone  feeds 
the  same  mash  at  10  a.  m.  as  at  7  a.  m.,  consisting  of 
bran,  middlings,  cornmeal,  beef  scraps,  germinated  oats, 
buttermilk  and  water.  Scratch  feed  at  night,  consisting 
of  cracked  corn  and  wheat.  a.  j.  HOULE. 

Massachusetts. 

No  mash  was  fed  until  10  a.  in.,  the  mash  being 
mixed  at  7  a.  in.,  but  not  fed  until  they  were  stand¬ 
ing  three  hours.  The  scratch  feed  was  fed  at  night. 


one  hour  before  dusk.  The  mixture  consisted  of 
three  parts  corn.' two  parts  wheat.  10  lhs.  being  fed 
at  this  hour  for  every  100  birds.  What  the  birds 
did  not  clean  up  at -night  they  ate  before  10  o’clock 
the  next  morning,  when  the  wet  mash  was  fed. 
This  may -seem  like  a  very  low  amount  of  scratch 
feed,  but  it  must'JSc  remembered  that  Mr.  Johnstone 
fed  5  lbs.  of  oats  (weight  before  soaking)  in  the 
wet  mash. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  full  story  was  not  told  of  a 
Jerseyman’s  hens  and  figures.  For  instance,  pullets 
ready  to  la.v  at  full  speed  November  1  are  worth  not 
far  from  $2.  At  close  of  year,  if  they  are  Leghorns, 
they  are  not  worth  much  over  75  cents  each  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Some  of  them  might  be  kept  to  lay,  but  after 
laying  192  eggs  each  I  should  not  consider  them  worth 
more  than  $1  to  $1.25.  Regarding  Mr.  Johnstone’s 
profit  of  $5.04  per  hen,  when  all  things  are  taken  into 
account,  did  they  pay  an  average  of  $5.04?  Iiow  much 
were  his  pullets  worth  at  the  beginning  of  the  year? 
How  much  were  his  hens  worth  at  t lie  close  of  the 
year,  including  what  he  received  for  hens  culled  out? 
How  much  did  he  lose  by  hens  dying?  There  are 
always  some  that  die,  no  matter  how  healthy  and 
vigorous  tlie  flock  is.  At  Stores  they  have  lost  as  many 
as  10  per  cent.  Where  does  interest  on  investment 
and  depreciation  on  buildings  come  in?  Stores  people 


figure  overhead  expenses,  including  labor,  same  as  feed 
cost,  $1.99.  Mr.  Johnstone  puts  labor  about  SO  cents 
per  hen,  and  says  nothing  about  other  expenses.  Feed 
cost  for  Mr.  Johnstone  is  about  $1.64  per  hen.  At 
Storrs  feed  cost  is  figured  $1.99  per  hen.  ft  costs  me 
a  little  more  than  this  to  feed  my  liens,  buying  a  little 
less  than  one  ton  per  mouth.  o.  s.  REXFORO. 

Connecticut. 

.  It  is  hard  to  state  the  value  of  a  laying  pullet  in 
November.  Like  any  other  kind  of  live  stock,  poul¬ 
try  is  only  worth  what  it  will  sell  for.  A  year  ago 
last  November,  however.  White  Leghorn  pullets  sold 
in  this  county  for  $2  to  $3  apiece.  The  same  is  true 
when  Leghorns  complete  the  year’s  lay.  The  mar¬ 
ket  price  may  he  only  75  cents  apiece;  nevertheless 
I  am  afraid  if  Mr.  Jolmstoiie  had  offered  his  at  that 
price  there  would  have  been  a  panic  among  poultry- 
men  in  Ocean  County. 

When  we  put  out  figures  to  poultrymen  down  in 
this  State  we  always  talk  about  returns  above  feed 
costs  and  monthly  expense’s,  as  the  overhead  ex¬ 
penses  of  most  poultry  farms  vary.  The  total  in¬ 
vestment  on  Mr.  Johnstone’s  farm  is  less  than  $10 
per  bird,  therefore,  roughly  speaking,  one  would 
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have  to  figure  about  $1  per  bird  for  interest  and 
depreciation  before  he  could  determine  his  labor 
income. 

Mr.  Johnstone’s  feed  cost  was  approximately  $2.39 
per  bird,  as  the  item  ‘’Inc.  Expenses”  was  miscel¬ 
laneous  feed,  such  as  semi-solid  buttermilk,  oyster 
shells  and  green  feed.  The  average  feed  cost  per 
bird  in  New  Jersey  last  year  was  $1.98  per  bird, 
which  corresponds  with  the  cost  in  Connecticut. 

In  regard  to  the  record  printed,  this  record  sheet 
is  the  same  as  we  used  last  year  in  keeping  records 
with  all  our  poultrymen  in  New  Jersey.  Over  100 
poultrymen  kept  similar  records.  The  $5.64  seen  in 
the  record  is  not  profit  by  any  means,  but  just  what 
is  stated  at  the  top  of  the  column.  “Returns  above 
feed  costs.” 

The  decrease  in  size  of  Mr.  .Johnstone’s  flock  from 
mouth  to  month  was  very  small.  This  decrease  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  is  mostly  from  colds  and  roup  and 
oviduct  trouble.  It  averaged  less  than  one  per  cent. 
The  decrease  which  shows  up  under  “Number  birds 
for  month”  for  the  Summertime  is  due  to  culling. 
Considering  the  average  decrease  on  most  poultry 
farms  during  these  months,  Mr.  Johnstone’s  flock 
decrease  was  moderate. 

I 

Are  the  flocks  reported  on  all  pullets?  Have  they 
been  forced  any  other  way  than  the  heavy  feeding  of 
wet  mash?  Have  they  been  under  lights  at  any  time, 
or  had  a  late  feeding  under  light?  If  none  of  these, 
the  returns  are  remarkable.  ‘Would  Mr.  Johnstone 
breed  from  these  birds — I  mean  year  after  year?  Last, 
but  not  least,  are  his  results  due  to  breeding  from 
high-production  stock,  or  to  his  management  and  forc¬ 
ing.  or  both?  MRS.  E.  SOHMER. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Johnstone’s  birds  were  all  pullets.  The  feed¬ 
ing  was  a  wet  mash,  which  was  before  the  birds 
most  of  the  day.  Lights  were  used  from  November 
1  to  April  1,  and  during  the  Fall  months.  We  have 
already  heard  from  poultrymen  who  have  been 
hatching  eggs  from  Mr.  Johnstone’s  flock,  and  they 
are  giving  excellent  results.  His  results  are  due 
entirely  to  first,  his  strain,  and,  second,  his  good 
management.  I  feel  that  there  was  no  forcing  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  period.  A  40  per  cent  record,  as  Mrs. 
Sohmer  made,  without  lights,  is  just  as  good  as  a 
50  per  cent  record  under  Mr.  Johnstone’s  method  of 
management. 

At  first  we  marveled  at  the  profit  per  ben.  Then  we 
decided  that  they  were  a  flock  of  selected  pullets  only. 
Then  we  examined  the  figures  closely,  and  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  someone  must  have  kindly  donated  the  semi- 
solid  buttermilk  to  Mr.  Johnstone,  as  there  isn’t  pos¬ 
sibly  room  in  his  expense  for  5  lbs.  per  100  hens  per 
day.  The  best  price  we  have  ever  been  able  to  get  on 
this  stuff  is  514  cents  per  pound  in  500-lb.  barrels. 
Take  his  November  flock ;  that  would  mean  about  40 
lbs.  per  day,  or  $2.10  times  30  would  give  $63  for  milk 
alone.  It  cannot  possibly  be  concealed  in  his  incidental 
expense,  because  that  amounted  to  only  $54.11.  His 
incidental  expense  certainly  was  very  low.  We  never 
saw  the  day  that  we  could  feed  a  flock  of  700  hens  at 
so  little  cost  as  does  Mr.  Johnstone,  and  we  are 
very  curious  to  know  how  he  did  it.  We  never  got  a 
flock  average  of  190  eggs.  Our  average  is  nearer  150 
on  hens  and  pullets.  The  hens  must  be  carried  to 
renew  the  pullet  flock  each  year.  The  “old  ones”  sure 
do  drag  down  the  average,  too.  it.  n.  wever. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Wever  lias  no  reason  to  marvel  at  the  profit 
per  lien,  as  we  have  a  great  number  of  poultrymen 
in  this  State  who  made  a  great  deal  more  per  bird 
than  Mr.  Johnstone  did.  Most  of  the  poultrymen 
of  Bergen  and  Passaic  counties  made  better  records 
from  a  profit  standpoint  than  did  Mr.  Johnstone. 

Mr.  Wever  seems  to  have  paid  more  for  semi-solid 
buttermilk  during  last  year  than  did  the  poultrymen 
of  South  Jersey.  Most  of  the  poultrymen  bought 
their  semi-solid  buttermilk  for  4  cents  or  less  a 
pound  in  barrel  lots.  Differing  from  Mr.  Wever’s 
criticism  as  to  the  incidental  expenses  being  low, 
we  feel  that  they  were  rather  high,  as  it  cost  approx¬ 
imately  17  cents  to  feed  a  bird  a  month  on  the 
average  Jersey  poultry  farm  last  year.  Mr.  John¬ 
stone  ran  up  to  20  to  25  cents. 

The  Fall  before  the  record  was  made  Mr.  John¬ 
stone  and  I  made  a  prophecy  as  to  what  the  flock 
would  average  for  the  year.  Mr.  Johnstone  thought 
it  would  average  170  eggs  per  bird.  I  thought  200 
eggs  per  bird  if  Mr.  Johnstone  was  callable  of  feed¬ 
ing  them  so  that  they  would  not  lose  their  weight. 
This  lie  was  able  to  do,  and  as  a  result  the  record 
was  made.  In  other  words,  from  the  looks  of  his 
birds  before  they  started  on  their  record  I  could  see 
that  they  had  the  possibilities  of  a  200-egg  flock. 

Mr.  Wever  makes  a  true  statement  when  he  states 
that  the  old  birds  drag  down  the  average  of  most 
commercial  poultry  flocks.  This  is  what  we  find 
here  in  New  Jersey,  and  are  making  a  rather  active 
campaign  to  see  that  the  commercial  poultrymen  do 
not  carry  over  more  hens  than  they  need,  but  rather 
keep  more  pullets. 

Will  you  inform  me  what  the  average  amount  ol 
feed  per  hen  per  year  is  in  the  Storrs,  Connecticut, 
contest  and  Vineland,  N.  .T..  contest?  On  page  _222 
William  Johnstone’s  record  shows  an  average  of  78.3 

lbs.  per  ken,  Is  this  the  usual  amount  of  feed  per  hen 


when  the  pen  averages  197.8.  eggs  per  year? 

New  York.  Holland  h.  smith. 

The  feeding  record  kept  by  Mr.  Johnstone  does  not 
give  a  complete  record  of  all  the  feed  that  his  birds 
consumed.  Under  “Incidentals”  you  will  notice  that 
this  item  ran  very  high,  as  semi-solid  buttermilk 
was  fed  to  the  birds  in  rather  large  quantities.  Mr. 
Johnstone  and  I  figured  out  that  he  was  feeding 
approximately  28  lbs.  of  feed  a  day  per  100  birds. 
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In  my  work  around  the  State  I  always  set  the 
standard  at  25  lbs.  of  feed  per  100  birds  per  day. 
Some  feeders  are  able  to  get  this  into  their  birds, 
others  are  not,  but  it  is  the  secret  of  Winter  eggs 
and  good  health  in  the  poultry  flock.  The  average 
amount  of  feed  consumed  per  bird  at  the  Storrs 
contest  and  at  the  Vineland  contest  was  approxi¬ 
mately  76  lbs.  per  bird. 

I  have  about  1.150  birds,  so  1  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  Jerseyinan’s  hens  and  figures.  Would 
William  Johnstone  be  willing  to  tell  11s  if  he  figured 
how  much  it  cost  him  to  raise  his  700  birds,  and  what 
liis  return  was  when  he  disposed  of  said  birds?  Did 
lie  also  figure  interest  on  capital  invested,  depreciation 
of  buildings  and  material?  a.  hardy. 

Long  Island. 

Mr.  Johnstone  kept  a  very  accurate  record  on  the 
cost  of  rearing  his  pullets  and  found  that  it  cost 
less  than  $1  to  produce  them.  In  regard  to  the 
cost  of  interests  and  depreciation  on  the  investment, 
Mr.  Johnstone  kept  this  as  well  on  his  own*  books, 
and  found  that  it  cost  approximately  $1  per  bird 
more  than  the  amount  figured  in  the  records  kept 
in  co-operation  with  the*poultry  department  of  New 
Jersey  State  College. 


A  Crate  for  Fattening  Chickens. 

WE  are  often  asked  for  a  good  device  for  fat¬ 
tening  chickens  in  crates.  The  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  prints  a  picture  of  such  a  crate,  shown 
below,  with  the  following  description: 

A  fattening  crate  enables  one  conveniently  to  feed 


Fattening  Grate 


and  manage  a  Targe  number  of  chickens,  especially 
broilers,  in  a  small  space.  The  bottom  of  crate  be¬ 
ing  %-inch  mesh  wire  netting  or  hardware  cloth,  is 
self-cleaning.  A  galvanized  iron  tray  catches  the 
droppings,  so  the  matter  of  cleaning  and  sanitation 
is  easily  accomplished.  The  crates  are  made  in  sec¬ 
tions  and  are  placed  three  tiers  high.  Each  section 
is  2x3  ft.,  and  will  accommodate  20  broilers. 

Crate  feeding  greatly  simplifies  the  problem  of 

managing  the  small  cockerels.  It  enables  one  to  get 


them  off  of  the  range  and  away  from  the  pulleis 
two  or  three  weeks  sooner  than  otherwise.  This 
permits  the  pullets  to  have  more  room  and  take  full 
advantage  of  the  range,  which  is  so  important  as  to 
justify  the  crate  feeding  of  broilers  until  they  are 
large  enough  for  the  market  without  any  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  profit  to  be  derived. 

The  cockerels  are  usually  placed  in  the  crate  when 
1  to  1%  lbs.  in  weight  and  fed  for  two  to  three 
weeks.  They  should  gain  30  to  50  per  cent  in  weight, 
which  brings  them  up  to  marketable  size  at  the  end 
of  the  feeding  period.  The  birds  are  fed  sparingly 
the  first  three  days,  then  they  are  permitted  to  have 
all  they  will  clean  up  in  20  or  30  minutes,  morning 
and  evening.  A  good  ration  is  composed  of  ground 
corn,  30,  and  standard  middlings,  10,  to  which  is 
added  60  parts,  by  weight,  of  skim-milk  or  butter¬ 
milk.  This  is  mixed  to  form  a  batter  and  poured 
into  the  feed  trough.  No  additional  water,  grit  or 
green  feed  is  provided. 


Thawing  Out  Frozen  Pipe 

HE  troubles  of  V.  L.  and  his  100  ft.  of  frozen 
pipe,  mentioned  on  page  159,  appeal  to  me;  the 

f  i  <  ■ 

remedy  is  so  simple  and  sure.  I  have  many  times 
thawed  200  ft.  in  10  minutes.  1  made  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  a  week  thawing  a  Western  town 
which  was  frozen.  Plumbers  charged  $100  to  dig 
and  thaw  20  ft.  of  pipe.  They  earned  it,  too.  We 
got  a  monopoly  of  the  thawing,  as  we  completed  the 
process  in  a  half  hour,  while  they  took  a  week.  We 
got  the  same  price,  but  the  writer  was  a  journeyman 
and  got  only  smiles  and  his  regular  wages,  while  his 


employers  got  fat  bank  accounts.  Here  is  the  simple 
secret  which  V.  L.  may  use  free  of  cost  and  royal¬ 
ties  : 

Take  any  vessel  that  will  hold  water  and  transmit 
heat  (we  used  a  five-gallon  oil  can).  Solder  on  its 
top  a  %-in.  waste  tube,  which  any  plumber  can  sup¬ 
ply  for  about  one  cent.  Partly  fill  the  can  with 
water.  Start  a  tire  under  it.  We  used  a  plumber’s 
gasoline  torch  for  heating  the  water.  At  once  low 
pressure  steam  is  generated.  Now  attach  one-eighth 
rubber  hose,  which  drug  stores  carry,  I  think  for 
drainage  tubes.  Slip  one  end  of  the  hose  on  the 
brass  tube  you  soldered  on  top  of  the  can.  Have  the 
hose  as  long  as  the  frozen  pipe.  Now  turn  the  other 
end  of  the  hose  back  on  itself,  like  a  collar.  This 
turn  back  on  the  hose  is  essential.  Soon  as  stca^- 
shows  through  the  hose,  insert  the  turned-back  end 
of.  the  hose  into  the  frozen  pipe.  Keep  the  hose 
pushed  against  the  ice  and  feed  it  in  as  the  ice  thaws. 
Soon  it  will  pull  itself  in,  because  of  the  violent 
agitation  of  the  steam  acting  on  the  ice  and  re¬ 
acting  on  the  collar  or  turned-back  end  of  the  hose. 
It  will  be  a  matter  of  feeding  the  hose  in  quick 
enough  after  that,  for  it  travels  through  surpris¬ 
ingly  fast.  If  there  is  a  grade,  I  prefer  to  thaw  from 
the  high  end,  because  the  water  stays  in  as  the  ice 
melts, and  vibrating  water  pulls  the  hose  in.  If  you 
thaw  from  the  lower  end  the  water  would  run  out 
and  you  might  have  to  attach  a  wire  to  the  hose  to 
push  it  in.  The  hose  used  is  smaller  than  a  lead 
pencil,  usually  a  red  color.  I  have  frequently 
thawed  from  a  cellar  out  through  the  cellar  stop¬ 
cock,  the  curb  stop-cock  and  the  street  ferrule  stop¬ 
cock  to  the  street  main.  I  never  tried  it  on  very 
rusty  pipe,  but  it  might  work  even  there. 

Pennsylvania. 


Brevities 

The  men  who  g>>  to  the  woods  to  work  this  Winter 
deserve  a  hot  dinner.  Many  women  have  devised  a 
dinner  pail  on  the  principle  of  a  tireless  cooker.  It 
keeps  the  dinner  hot. 

The;  South  Dakota  State  College  sends  out  this 
rhyme.  Not  scientific-  literature, *but  good  sense: 

“Coughs  and  sneezes  spread  diseases, 

And  O.  that  spit !  Beware  of  it !” 

Thousands  of  Northern  people  have  gone 'South  this 
Winter  in  their  cars.  Few  of  us  realize  what  a  string 
of  them  have  passed  along.  We  have  figures  from  a 
party  of  two  who  put  up  at  good  hotels.  The  cost  was 
about  $200.  Another  party  of  five  who  camped  each 
night  spent  $1QQ  on  the  trip. 
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Dirt  Bands  for  Early  Vegetables 

OMPARISON  WITH  SODS. —  T  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  account  given  by  William 
Perkins  of  growing  early  vegetables  with  the  use  of 
inverted  sods.  My  father  used  this  method  for  years 
with  great  success,  and  it  still  has  many  friends 
among  my  brother  gardeners.  But  I  believe  that 
the  majority  of  gardeners  in  my  section  favor  the 
paper  band  method  of  starting  early  plants,  as  we 
seem  to  think  that  it  is  less  trouble  and  expense  to 
use  the  bands.  It  is  certainly  less  labor,  and  labor 
costs  money.  I  have  grown  early  cucumbers  for 
years  by  the  use  of  the  dirt  bands,  and  find  that  by 
their  use  I  can  gain  about  two  weeks  in  market,  and 
also  get  away  from  the  striped  beetle. 

STARTING  CUCUMBERS.— For  cucumbers  we 
use  the  simple  cold  frame  with  the  bands  placed 
therein  in  flats.  These  dirt  bands,  as  you  know,  are 
simply  strips  or  ribbons  of  paper  with  a  slit  in  them 
so  they  fold  into  a  bottomless  “pot”  or  ring  without 
a  bottom.  They  come  in  various  sizes,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  used  being  the  ones  that  will  make  up  into  a 

3- in.  or  4-in.  diameter  size.  Their  cost  is  small, 
running  about  $2  or  ’ess  per  1.000  for  the  4-in.  size. 
They  come  in  the  flat,  and  a  person  can  fold  up 
several  thousand  in  a  day.  For  cucumbers  we  use 
the  3-in.  size.  When  ready  to  plant  we 
spread  a  sheet  of  newspaper  in  the 
bottom  of  the  flats,  which  are  made  by 
cutting  canned  tomato  cases  into 
slices  about  3  in.  deep,  with  strips  from 
the  cover  of  the  case  nailed  across  for 
the  bottoms^of  the  flats.  Then,  on  the 
newspaper  bottoms,  we  place  the  bot¬ 
tomless  paper  bands,  fill  them  with 
dirt  to  about  in.  of  the  top.  drop  in 
a  few  cucumber  seeds,  and  then  sift 
dirt  over  the  entire  box.  This  work 
can  l»e  done  in  any  place — a  shed,  the 
barn,  or  even  the  house  cellar.  The 
flats  can  be  piled  up  one  on  top  of  the 
other  for  a  few  days  if  desired  until 
the  shoots  begin  to  show  through  the 
dirt:  then  they  are  carried  at  one’s 
convenience  and  placed  in  the  cold 
frames,  and  kept  therein  until  time 
for  removal  'to  the  field,  care  being 
taken  to  air  them  and  gradually 
harden  them  off  for  the  final  transfer. 

We  use  Davis  Perfect  for  our  market, 
and  plant  seeds  in  the  bands  about  one 
month  before  time  for  setting  in  the 
field.  Field  setting  time  here  is  about 
May  15.  I  like  the  dirt  band  method 
on  account  of  ease  in  handling  in  grow¬ 
ing  any  considerable  amount.  When 
ready  for  setting  in  the  field  it  is  very 
convenient  to  take  up  a  flat  containing 
20  “hills,”  place  it  under  your  arm. 
auU  walk  along,  depositing  the  ball  of 
plants  in  the  furrows  almost  as  one 
would  drop  potatoes. 

SETTING  THE  PLANTS.— The  field 
is  properly  prepared  and  marked  off 
by  furrows  each  way,  leaving  the 
squares  4x5  ft.  The  banded  plants  are 
dropped  in  the  intersections  and  some 
dirt  drawn  over  the  band,  or  rather 
about  it  with  a  hoe.  We  never  tear  the 
bands  open,  but  set  them  direct  on  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow.  The  roots  soon  grow  out  through  the  open 
bottom,  and  the  paper  sides,  if  allowed  to  stand  out 
the  soil  a  half  inch,  seem  to  deter  the  cutworms. 
The  plants  are  about  3  in.  high  when  transferred  to 
their  field  quarters,  and  are  in  far  better  condition 
to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  beetles  than  are  the 
tender  plants  that  come  up  from  seed  planted 
directly  in  hills  where  they  are  to  remain. 

EARLY  TOMATOES. — This  dirt  band  method  is 
also  largely  used  by  our  growers  of  early  tomatoes, 
only  instead  of  a  3-in.  band  these  growers  use  the 

4- in.  The  plants  are  first  started  in  flats  or  on  the 
greenhouse  bench,  about  a  hundred  to  the  square 
foot  being  started.  When  about  an  inch  or  so  long 
they  are  transplanted  about  an  inch  apart  each  way. 
and  as  soon  as  they  crowd  another  transplanting  is 
given  so  that  they  stand  about  2x3  in.  Next  they 
are  transplanted  into  4-in.  dirt  bands  in  the  cold 
frames.  From  that  time  on  they  are  handled  tie.1 
same  as  the  cucumbers.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the 
flats  being  used,  newspapers  are  spread  out  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cold  frame,  and  the  bands  placed 
thereon,  thus  making  the  entire  cold  frame  a  sort 
of  flat.  This  gives  good  results,  but  the  labor  of 
transferring  from  the  frame  to  the  field  is  much 
greater.  In  this  case  a  low  wagon  with  a  wide  flat 
platform  is  used.  A  trowel  is  needed  to  lift  the 


bands  from  the  frames  to  the  wagon,  arid  a  carrying 
board  is  used  in  the  field  for  transferring  from  the 
wagon  to  the  permanent  locations.  I  vote  in  favor 
of  the  dirt  band  every  time.  c.  o.  warford. 


A  Good  Test  for  Hubam  Clover 

IX  regard  to  A.  .T.  Pieters’  inquiry  as  to  yield  of 
Hubam  clover  hay.  last  season  we  sowed  one  field 
to  this  clover  as  follows: 

The  soil,  a  heavy  clay  loam,  was  given  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  stable  manure  during  the  Winter  (about 
15  tons  per  acre),  then  in  April  plowed  and  ground 
limestone  worked  in  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  per 
acre,  the  field  was  well  fitted  and  rolled,  the  Hubam 
seed  broadcast  on  at  the  rate  of  30  lbs.  per  acre, 
lightly  dragged  in  and  rolled  again.  This  field  was 
sown  May  2,  and  on  August  S  it  was  cut  for  hay. 
being  at  that  date  from  30  in.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  on 
some  theblooms  beginning  to  show.  An  average  square 
rod  was  saved  out  and  weighed  as  soon  as  cut. 
weighing  134  lbs.  in  the  green  fresh-cut  state,  that 
being  equal  to  10  tons  700  lbs.  of  green  weight  per 
acre.  Then  this  was  dried  into  hay  and  weighed 
again,  weighing  41  lbs.,  or  equal  to  over  three  tons 
of  cured  hay  to  the  acre.  This  field  was  in  potatoes 
(lie  previous  year,  and  there  was  some  ragweed  and 


heartsease:  should  say  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
growth  being  these  weeds. 

This  hay  was  of  nice  quality,  the  stems  fine  and 
leafy.  It  was  fed  to  the  sheep  and  young  cattle, 
and  eaten  with  a  relish,  there  being  very  little 
waste;  in  fact,  not  as  much  as  is  usually  left  when 
feeding  the  first  cutting  of  Alfalfa.  The  field  was 
plowed  soon  after  and  kept  fitted  until  September, 
and  seeded  to  Alfalfa.  This  started  well,  and  I  ex¬ 
pect  it  will  come  through  the  Winter  nicely.  The 
Hubam  seed  was  inoculated,  and  the  roots  had  many 
nodules  on  them,  so  have  reason  to  expect  good  re¬ 
sults  with  the  Alfalfa. 

In  the  oat  field  Hubam  seed  was  mixed  in  with 
the  other  grass  and  clover  seed  at  the  rate  of  5  lbs. 
per  acre,  setting  the  drill  to  sow  that  amount  ex¬ 
tra.  On  the  low  moist  ground  it  came  on  well  and 
the  forepart  of  October  gave  a  clip  of  around  three- 
fourths  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  it.  being  from  1(4  to  2 
ft.  high,  and  lots  of  blossoms,  the  bees  having  a 
feast,  as  it  kept  good  long  after  the  other  late 
flowers  were  gone.  On  the  upland  it  gave  only  a 
scattered  growth,  due  largely.  I  think,  to  lack  of 
the  ground  being  firmed  down  enough  for  this  plant. 
The  field  received  1(4  tons  of  lime  per  acre,  and 
from  300  to  400  lbs.  acid  rock  drilled  in  with  the 
oats.  It  was  corn  the  year  previous  and  then 
manured  well. 


We  also  had  a  field  grown  for  seed.  This  was  in 
drills  28  in.  apart,  sown  with  a  garden  seeder  set 
at  mark  for  celery  seed.  This  field  is  rich  loam,  and 
was  limed  at  rate  of  four  tons  per  acre.  The  clover 
gave  an  immense  growth,  some  plants  over  8  ft. 
high.  Owing  to  the  protracted  rains,  part  of  this 
field  could  not  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  so  was 
cut  into  the  silo,  being  the  first  loads  in  the  filling. 
'I’he  balance  was  left,  and  when  ripe  harvested  with 
a  corn  harvester.  This  season  we  plan  to  broadcast 
8  to  10  lbs.  of  Hubam  clover  seed  to  the  acre  on  all 
our  Spring  seeding,  of  course  also  sowing  our  regu¬ 
lar  mixture  of  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Medium  Red  clover 
and  Timothy.  We  also  plan  to  arrange  the  grass 
seeder  on  the  grain  drill  to  sow  some  Ilubam  on  the 
corn  rows  in  drilling  in  the  silage  corn.  This  may 
not  make  growth  enough  to  add  much  to  the  crop, 
but  if  treated  with  inoculation  it  will  help  to  inocu¬ 
late  the  ground  for  Alfalfa,  and  is  worth  trying, 
anyway.  r.  e.  o. 

Fulton.  N.  Y. 


Roadside  Markets  in  Wisconsin 

HOUGH  a  long  way  from  New  York  State  I 
am  much  interested  in  what  your  contributors 
have  to  say  about  roadside  market  stands.  In  this 
State  these  stands  are  just  springing 
up.  but  I  have  seen  no  reports  on  the 
results  or  sales.  Our  own  farm  is  on 
Highway  No.  15 — the  great  concrete 
highway  from  St.  Louis  to  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
whole  State  of  Wisconsin  to  Lake 
Superior,  some  700  miles.  From  May 
till  late  October  this  highway  is  full  of 
cars  to  and  from  the  great 
playground  of  Wisconsin,  where  the 
rs  camp  on  lakes  and  rivers  or 
forest-covered  hills,  as  suits  their 
fancy.  A  few  go  to  hotels  and  resorts, 
but  most  of  them  camp  out.  Fishing, 
tramping  and  berry  picking  are  the 
main  occupations  or  recreations.  Most 
of  these  tourists  prepare  their  own 
meals  with  their  camp  outfits,  and  they 
buy  supplies  as  they  travel.  Actual 
count  made  by  State  highway  authori¬ 
ties  numerous  times  the  past  Summer 
showed  never  less  than  2.0(M)  cars  a 
our  farm,  and  on  Labor 
cars — a  majority  going 
after  a  week-end  in  the  woods. 
We  look  forward  to  a  roadside  stand 
where  we  hope  to  dispose  of  hundreds 
of  bushels  of  apples  in  a  few  years. 
Our  orchard  of  1,000  trees  has  just 
begun  to  bear.  We  had  about  4(H) 
bushels  of  fine  apples  last,  year;  85 
per  cent  of  the  trees  are  McIntosh  and 
Wealthy,  that  do  exceptionally  well  in 
this  location  and  produce  attractive 
and  salable  fruit. 

While  Wisconsin  apples  looked  like 
a  drug  on  the  market  in  October,  we 
are  selling  ours  now  out  of  cold  stor¬ 
age  for  $2  per  bushel.  Million.^  of 
bushels  of  potatoes  sold  in  this  State 
last  year  at  21  to  30  cents  per  bushel. 
Thousands  of  bushels  were  left  in  the 
ground,  as  it  did  not  pay  to  dig  them.  The  State  pro¬ 
duced  last  year  nearly  40,000,000  bushels  of  apples. 

{JADGEB. 

The  Inside  Route  to  Florida 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  caught  napping.  I  refer 
to  the  comments  about  the  inside  route  for 
boats  from  New  York  to  Jacksonville  in  the  article 
“Touring  Florida  In  a  Boat.”  There  has  been  an 
inside  route  for  years,  and  many  boats  go  down 
each  Fall  and  return  the  following  Spring.  I  know 
of  several  that  left  Bridgeport  last  Fall.  They  will 
be  back  again  in  May.  When  you  get  ready  to  go 
just  step  around  to  the  Custom  House  and  find  the 
Marine  Department,  and  tell  them  what  you  propose 
to  do.  They  will  furnish  you  for  30  cents  with  a 
small,  compact  book  and  set  of  eight  small  charts, 
showing  the  depth  of  the  water,  the  lights  and  the* 
buoys,  the  channels  and  the  reefs  and  all  the 
numerous  details  that  the  navigator  needs  to  keep 
his  mind  serene.  This  book  is  entitled  “Inside 
Route,  New.  York  lo  Key  West.”  It  is  a  Govern¬ 
ment  publication.  There  is  one  stretch  of  150  miles 
down  around  Cape  Fear  where  you  must  go  outside, 
but  there  are  numerous  inlets  where  you  can  run  in 
for  shelter.  At  a  speed  of  10  miles  an  hour,  sailing 
all  day.  you  can  make  the  trip  in  about  four  days, 
they  say.  but  I  should  want  to  be  more  deliberate. 
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William  Johnstone's  Poultry  Account.  See  I’ayc 


day  passing 
Day  0,220 
South 


A  small  flock  of  sheep,  such  as  are  beginning  to  appear  on  many  Central  New  York 
farms.  There  will  be  more  of  such  flocks.  There  is  a  good  outlook  for  sheep  and 
sheepmen  just  now.  There  ought  to  be  a  few  sheep  on  every  farm. 
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The  Yield  of  the  Crop 


is  a  measure  of  the  Plant  Food  supplied  by  the 
soil. 


Does  your  soil  grow  a  paying  crop? 

Every  200-pound  Bag  of  Y-C  Fertilizer  used  per 
acre  on  Corn  will  produce,  under  good  cultural 
conditions,  an  increase  of  10  bushels  of  grain, 
equivalent  to  100  pounds  of  pork 

Compare  the  cost  of  the  Bag  of 
Fertilizer  with  what  you  get  for 
the  100  pounds  of  pork. 

You  can  make  this  profit.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  write  our 

Agricultural  Service  Bureau 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 

Richmond  Virginia 


j  v 

Ask  Our 
Agricultural 
Service  Bureau 


Dealers  and  warehouses  at  all  points 


$1000  AN  ACRE  There  Is  Nothing  So  Profitable  As  Our 

TRANSPLANTED 

EVER-BEARING 

Strawberry  Plants 

No  Garden  Should  Be  Without  Them! 
Fruit  3  Months  After  Planting! 

Set  out  in  Spring,  bear  quantities  of  most 
delicious  berries  following  August,  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  and  again  in  Spring. 

Write  For  Catalog 

C.  S.  KEMPTON  4  CO.  LONGMEADOW,  MASS. 


bshil 


CORNELL1AN  CERTIFIED  RUSSET  ROBUST  BEANS 

and  EMPIRE  OATS  POTATOES  CORNELL  No.  11  CORN 

Yieldin'*  ability  thoroughly  tested.Mnspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity.  Condition  and  delivery!guaranteedt 
Write  for  records,  descriptions  and  prices.  Ask  your  County  Agent  about  them. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  QUAKER  HILL  FARM  BOX  M,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


$3.50  Per  Thousand  •  healthy,  tre^ 

mendous  bearing  plants  guarantee  big  crops  of 
luscious  berries.  Bestvarietiesfor  all  kinds  of  soils. 
Many  new  varieties  such  as  Eaton,  Buu  Special, 
Premier,  Marvel  and  Cooper.  The  world  s  great¬ 
est  new  Everbearing  Strawberry  CHAMPION.  Full 
line  of  Raspberries,  Blackberries  and  Asparagus. 
Greatly  Keduced  Prices.  Our  customers  are 
making  up  to  *1200.00  per  acre  from  small  fruits. 

Large  stock  of  good  GrBDC  PlcUtlS 
at  $35.00  per  thousand.  *  *  *  . 

Beautiful  new  color  catalog  free.  Write  Jo-day 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  19,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

STRAWBERRIES 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  grow  them.  Get  our 

Book  of  Berries  and  learn  how. 

Lots  of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  infor¬ 
mation.  Just  the  kind  you  want.  33  years 
i  n  the  business.  No  other  book  like 
it.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Choice  Strawberry  Plants  ?t3and5a?dervari?etfes 

at  $3.75.  Guaranteed  first-class  or  money  refund¬ 
ed.  Catalog.  Mrs.  Filena  Woolf,  Allegan,  Micbioan 


(500  to  S1500  profit 

er  acre.  Safeguard  against 
nnure  larger,  better  yields. 
Famous  WHITTEN  plants  are  always 
Sura  to  grow  — S3  years’  experience  guaran- 

_  healthy,  strong,  heavy-rooted  Strawberry 

and  small  fruit  plants.  Never  a  failure.  FREE- 
1923  Catalog.  Illustrated  in  colors.  Describes  standard 
and  exclusive  varieties  of  Strawberries.  Blackberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Dewberries,  Grape  Vines,  etc.  Full  of  valuable  information. 
Tells  about  "Collins,"  Kin*  of  the  Canners  and  "EATON,*’ the 
market  Strawberry  that  brings  you  $1.00  more  per  crate.  Learn 
from  experts  “How  to  Set  and  Grow  Berries."  Send  postal  now. 
C.  E.  WHITTEN  &  SON  Box  11_ Bridgman,  Mich. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  NURSERY  to  you,, 

Peach,  Apple.  Pear,  Plum,  Cher¬ 
ry,  Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp- 
berrv.  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses.  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Bex  1,  Selby ville,  Del. 


Some  years  ago  I  and  my  wife  and 
daughter  saw  Florida  from  a  boat,  but 
like  Mr.  Buchanan,  I  purchased  a  boat 
down  there.  .  We  saw  the  State  from  end 
to  end,  on  the  east  coast,  using  some  four 
months  in  doing  so.  We  lived  most  of 
the  time  in  a  10x12  tent,  so  we  became 
acquainted  with  “the  snakes  and  bugs.” 
At  one  place  where  we  stayed  several 
days  a  good-sized  blacksnake  took  a  lik¬ 
ing  to  our  flour  sieve  in  the  provision 
box.  We  never  disturbed  it ;  not  that 
any  of  us  was  afraid  of  it,  hut  because 
we  welcomed  it  as  a  neighbor.  Where 
there  is  a  blacksnake  there  will  be  no 
rattlesnakes.  Traveling  as  we  did  we 
wore  plain  clothes,  and  we  got  nearer  to 
the  natives  than  any  ordinary  tourist 
could.  The  tourist  amuses  the  real 
native,  and  is  looked  upon  as  manna 
sent  from  heaven.  We  sailed  along  as 
the  breeze  favored,  but  to  do  it  right  you 
would  want  a  motor  boat  with  a  cabin 
that  would  “sleep”  four.  One  of  the 
four  would  have  to  know  boats  and  one 
at  least  should  be  a  fair  plain  cook. 
What  a  lot  of  fun  they  could  have ! 

JOHN  C.  LEONARD. 

Principles  of  Pruning  Trees 

The  last  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has  just  been  received  and  care¬ 
fully  gone  over  for  horticultural  items. 
While  I  can  agree  heartily  with  prac¬ 
tically  all  that  is  said  on  the  subject  of 
pruning  in  the  leading  article  on  page  187, 
I  believe  that  the  suggested  pruning  of 
the  six-year-old  trees  shown  on  page  188 
is  not  in  harmony  with  the  best  ideas  on 
the  subject  at  the  present  time.  Present- 
day  recommendations  for  the  apple  tree 
approaching  the  fruiting  age  are  “prune 
as  little  as  possible.  Thin  out  a  little, 
if  absolutely  necessary,  but  never  cut 
back.”  The  only  possible  exception  would 
be  a  wayward  branch  so  far  outstripping 
its  fellows  as  to  threaten  to  unbalance 
the  tree. 

The  work  of  Krause  in  showing  the 
necessity  for  a  proper  balance  between 
nitrogen  and  carbohydrates  shows  the 
reason  for  not  pruning,  since  the  removal 
of  wood  postpones  the  time  when  these 
will  arrive  at  a  balance  in  the  tree  and 
fruitfulness  begin.  This  is  very  strik¬ 
ingly  shown  in  the  behavior  of  the  Mann 
orchard  at  Geneva,  O.,  a  description  of 
which  appeared  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  This  orchard  received  no 
pruning  except  at  planting  time.  Dur¬ 
ing  its  sixth  Summer  it  was  visited  by 
the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  and 
these  5 14 -year-old  trees  were  found  to  be 
loaded  with  fruit,  even  such  tardy  bearers 
as  the  Baldwin  being  fairly  well  filled. 

The  particular  argument  against  head¬ 
ing  back  lies  in  the  fact  that  normally 
the  first  fruit  on  the  young  tree  is  borne 
on  lateral  spurs  on  two  or  three-year-old 
wood,  and  the  process  of  heading  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  development  of  these  spurs. 
The  terminal  growth  on  the  limb  of  a 
four  to  six-year-old  tree  is  a  long,  un- 
branehed  root.  If  undisturbed,  its  devel¬ 
opment  the  second  year  is  as  follows : 
The  terminal  bud  continues  the  growth, 
the  buds  on  the  upper  one-third,  roughly 
speaking,  of  the  shoot  produce  branches, 
the  buds  on  the  middle  one-third  produce 
spurs,  and  the  buds'  on  the  lower  one- 
third  of  the  shoot  usually  remain  dor¬ 
mant.  What  happens  when  we  follow 
the  suggested  method  of  removing  the  up¬ 
per  one-third  of  the  shoot  at  pruning 
time?  Simply  this:  The  buds  on  the 
middle  third  of  the  shoot,  stimulated  by 
the  pruning,  develop  branches  instead  of 
spurs,  the  buds  on  the  lower  one-third 
remain  dormant  and  our  pruning  has  elim¬ 
inated  the  spur-bearing  section  of  the 
shoot,  with  the  effect  before  stated  of  de¬ 
ferring  production.  paul  thayer. 

Pennsylvania. 


Top-working  Kieffer  Pears 

Will  Clapp  Favorite  or  Bartlett  pear 
do  well  or  live  on  Kieffer  when  grafted? 

Coxsackie.  N.  Y.  x.  y.  z. 

There  have  been  frequent  reports  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  top-working  Kieffers  to  other  va¬ 
rieties.  but  usually  more  is  heard  regard¬ 
ing  them  two  or  three  years  after  grafting 
than  after  five  or  six  years  have  elapsed. 
In  other  words,  though  the  grafts  will 
often  start  off  well,  they  never  live  long. 
D.  K.  Bell  of  New  York,  who  knows  as 
much  about  pears  as  any  other  man  in 
the  country,  has  repeatedly  made  the 
statement  that  so  far  as  he  knows  no 
vai'iety  can  be  top-worked  profitably  on 
the  Kieffer.  H.  b.  t. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


Strawberry  plants,  earliest,  latest,  largest,’  most 
productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  Raspberry, 
blackberry,  dewberry,  Loganberiy,  gooseberry, 
currant,  grape  plants. 

VEGETABLE  ROOTS 


Asparagus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  hop,  sage,  mint 
roots. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Cabbage,  cauliflower,  beet,  celery,  onion,  egg  plant, 
pepper,  tomato,  lettuce,  parsley,  sweet  potato  plants. 


FLOWER  PLANTS  &  BULBS 


Delphinium,  hollyhock,  Canterbury  bells,  foxglove, 
Sweet  William,  phlox,  poppy  and  other  perennial 
flower  plants;  aster,  pansy,  salvia,  snapdragon, 
verbena,  zinnia,  strawflower,  begonia,  geranium 
and  other  annual  flower  plants;  dahlia,  canna. 
gladiolus,  peony,  iris,  bulbs;  roses,  shrubs. 


Catalogue  Free 


HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y, 


GREGORYS 


HONEST  SEEDS 

For  67  years  the  standby  of  I 
particular  gardeners  and  flow-1 
.er  lovers.  Our  big  1923  Cata  I 
[  log  pictures  and  describes  the] 
\  best  vegetables  and  flowers.  | 
It’s  free.  Send  for  your  copy  to- 1 
day.  More  than  a  mere  catalog.  | 
A  GARDEN  OF 

CUTTING  FLOWERS  fcOC 

These  varieties  have  been  se- 1 
lected  for  their  beauty  and  aic  I 
all  splendid  for  cutting.  Snapdragon.  Giant  I 
Finest  Mixed;  Poppy,  Tulip  Scarlet  Flower. I 
Coreopsis,  Large  Yellow;  Aster,  Giant  Comet:1 
Bachelor’s  Button,  Semi-Double. 

I  Five  full-size  10c.  packages  for  only  25c.,  post 
[paid.  Send  25c.  today. 

J  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 
15  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 

In  Busineis  Sinct  185S 


ALFALFA 

Guaranteed  not  to  winter  kill.  There  is 
no  other  proof  of  genuineness.  Next  in 
importance  is  Freedom  From  Weeds. 
Scott’s  Grimm  is  carefully  selected  and 
thoroughly  cleaned  for  Freedom  From 
Weed  Seeds  and  Deud  Grains.  Grimm 
is  reasonable  in  price  this  year.  Let  us 
quote  prices  and  send  our  Seed  Book. 
It  tells  “How  to  Know  Good  Seed  ” 

o.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

32  Seventh  Street  -  Marvsville,  Ohio 


SEED  CORN 

Golden  Glow  Bailey  Dent 

Duke’s  Imp.  White  Cap 

Grown  in  Canada,  especially  suited  to  New 

Y  oi  k  State  conditions.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  0.  DUKE  SEED  CO.,  LIMITED 

Ruthven,  Ontario. 

Samuel  Fraser’s  Specials 

Latliaxn  and  Red  path  Red  Raspberries 
(new).  Standard  and  Dwarf  Apples  and 
a  full  line  of  other  fruit  trees. 

Norway  Maple  and  American  Elm  trees  at 
$8.50  up.  Price  list  free. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  Inc.  -  Geneseo,  N.Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  three  leaders  for  home  and|  commercial  growers. 

HOWARD  1 7  or  PREMIER  -  DR.  BURRILL  -  LUPTON 

A  great  trio.  Early  to  late  season,  prolific  bearers  and  big 
moneymakers.  Selected,  clean  plants.  Grown  on  ground 
never  before  used  for  Strawberries.  State  inspected. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  CONOVER’S  COLOSSAL  and  PALMETTO 

The  old  reliable  varieties.  Fine,  large  roots.  $10.00  per 
1,000.  Send  for  Circular  A. 

JAY  S.  SKEHAN,  Vineland,  New  Jeraey 


STRAWBERRY  3F»LANTS  FOR  SALE 

Ask  for  catalog  telling  about  the  great  EARLY  FROST 
PROOF  strawberry.  H0RSET,  and  TO  other  varieties.  Also 
IUSPBKHRT,  DUIVJIEKUY  and  other  plants. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL  Reid's  Grove,  Maryland  R.  2 


GRAPES-STRAWBERRIES 

BIG  Small  Frnits,  Garden  Seeds,  Bulbs  and 
MONEY  Plants.  Our  catalogue  tells  you  bow  to 
C  R  O  P  S  grow  them.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 
RANSOM  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO., Geneva, O. 


WISCONSIN  SEEDS 

are  everywhere  recognized  as  the  world’s  best.  Unex¬ 
celled  for  earliness,  hardiness  and  great  yields.  We  have 
a  complete  line  for  farm  and  Garden.  Write  for  our  free 
catalog.  We  give  seeds  free  witli  every  order. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.  Farm  5  Randolph,  Wis. 


K  U  DZU 


2 yr.  roots,  $8.60  per  100. 
Order  early.  Supply  limited. 

H.  W.  BERK.  R.  F.  0. 1,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants  &!&£ 

H.  H.  BENNING  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


StrawtoerryPlants 

$3  per  1,000.  History  and  valuable  illustrated  book  free. 
You  will  learn.  Address  MATER'S  PLANT  NURSERT,  Merrill,  Mich. 


PPflgDrcC|lir  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERflY  PLANTS 

rnuantdoiic  $i  60  per  100.  $I0  00  pei.  j  000. 

liASIL  PERRY,  R.  R,  5,  Georgetown,  Del. 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES  cataiogFree 

FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 


DflTlTflCC  Carman, Cobbler, Enormous, Noblight, King 
r  U  I  A  i  UC0  Ohio,Rose,Ru86eM.  Other*.  e.F0*D.Fi«h«M,H.», 


A  iukkJti  Kit 
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Plant  a  big  bed,  of  Giant 

$1  Washington 
*  Asparagus 

Plant  this  remarkable 
variety  developed  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  rust-re¬ 
sistant  and  fast  growing, 
yielding  stalks  from  1"  to 
2”  in  diameter.  Surprise 
your  neighbors  by  plant¬ 
ing  this  wonderful  seed. 

A  packet  of  seeds,  or  50 
roots,  will  plant  your 
garden  with  3  rows  each 
50  feet  long,  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
average  family.  It  will  produce  for  12 
years. 

Five  pounds  of  seed  sown  on  one  acre 
should  produce  50,000  to  70,000  roots 
and  setting  5,000  roots  per  acre  should 
plant  10  to  14  acres  of  asparagus. 

Seed  $5. 00a  pound.  Big  sturdy  one- 
year  roots, — $20.00  a  thousand,  while 
they  last. 

(Seed  Packet,  $1.00;  50  roots,  $5.00; 
25  roots,  $3.00,  postpaid.  Complete 
cultural  direction?  with  each  order.) 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS 
Lock  Box  No.  524  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Write  for  your  copy  now  and  have  the  pleasure  of 
planning  your  next  garden  during  the  long  winter 
evenings.  Much  valuable  information  on  gardening 
will  be  gained  in  the  time  spent  in  reading  its  con¬ 
tents  and  looking  through  the  beautiful  colored 
plates  and  hundreds  of  photo-engravings  of  Vege¬ 
tables  and  Flowers,  while  making  your  selections. 

This  book  is  a  sure  guide  to  success  in  “making 
things  grow.”  An  acknowledged  authority  on  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  gardening. 

It  offers  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Lawn 
Grass  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  Garden  Tools  and  Im¬ 
plements,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  etc.  Also  Plants 
of  all  kinds,  including  the  newest  and  best  Roses, 
Dahlias,  Hardy  Perennials,  Garden  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Climbers,  Hardy  Shrubs,  Water 
Lilies  and  Aquatics,  Small  Fruits,  etc. 

Write  today  for  a  copy,  which  will  be  mailed 
free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-16  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


A  t  Rainbow  Gardei 
^Gladiolus  Flower: 

„  for  $1—  ■\7aughan’s  Gladioli  are 
r?  .  V  srown  on  our  own 
Harms  in  Michigan  where  soil, 
climate  and  cultural  skill  born  of 
forty  years’  experience  unite  to 
produce  the  finest  of  flowers  and 
bulbs.  Our  Rainbow  Collection 
for  $1.00,  postpaid  anywhere  in 
theunited  States, includes  30  bulbs 
of  tenor  more  beautiful  varieties, 
all  flowering  size.  Vaughan’s 
»  Gardening  Illustrated,  a  seed 
catalog  unlike  others,  containing  74 
full  color  illustrations  sent  witheach 
order,  or  mailed  FREE  on  request. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 

Department  Y 

10  West  Randolph  St.  41  Barclay  Street 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


A  Vaughan. 
Bulb  means 
a  Flower 
Certain 


GROWcoi^rd  roses 


Anyone  can  succeed  with  Conard 
Star  Roses — guaranteed  to  bloom 
or  your  money  back  Varieties  for 
every  climate,  every ^purpose,  all 
with  the  durable  Star  Tag  to  label 

each  rose  in  your  gardea  Simple  directions  with  every 
rose.  Send  now  for  complete,  free  illustrated  catalog 

CONARD ifcs 


Box  4 

West  Grove.  Pa 


Guaranteed  to  Bloom 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crimson, 
orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with  easy 
planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  over 
one  hundred  magnificent  varieties- 
HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  253*  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS 


and  other  PERENNIALS3,") 

1  your  copy  of  my  11*23  Catalogue  de¬ 
scribing  Dahlia?,  Carinas,  Gladiolus. 
Irises,  etc.  Am  now  located  at  new  gardens  on  Mon- 
tauk  Highway,  at  Copiague.  Formerly  at  Wyandanch. 

AMITY  GARDENS,  E.  J.  SCHULER.  Prop. 

I*.  O.  lloi  4t*2  AMITY  VILLE,  NEiV  YOKK 

filnvpr  SppH  White  or  yellow  biennial.  Inoc- 
OTfoSl  ulu/er  oBotl  u|ator  for  alfalfa,  sweet  clo¬ 
ver,  soy  beans.  Guaranteed.  Bushel-sire  can,  post 
paid,  75c.  E.  E.  BASIL,  sweet  clover  mower,  Latty,  Ohio, 


Culture  of  Gladiolus 

What  special  points  should  be  observed 
in  the  culture  of  Gladiolus?  I  wish  to 
grow  dowers  for  the  roadside  market. 

Hartford,  Conn.  e.  g.  t. 

The  following  directions  are  given  by  a 
commercial  grower  in  Massachusetts: 

The  Gladiolus  will  do  well  in  any  soil, 
and  especially  so  when  the  bulb  is  planted 
in  full  expo:  are  to  the  sun.  A  good  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  preferably  one  suitable 
for  potatoes,  will  do  much  to  encourage 
proper  maturity  and  full  development  of 
this  king  of  all  flowers.  The  use  of  ma¬ 
nure  is  not  recommended,  excepting  in 
the  fall  of  the  year.  Gladiolus  bulbs  may 
be  planted  any  time  after  the  ground  be¬ 
comes  workable,  and  should  be  set  4  to  5 
’n.  anart  and  4  to  (>  in.  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face. 

Keep  the  soil  well  stirred  and  free  from 
weeds;  cultivate  after  every  rain,  and 
water  once  a  week  in  dry  weather.  The 
Gladiolus  should  preferably  be  watered 
after  sundown. 

Plantings  for  cut  flowers  should  be 
made  in  rows  18  in.  apart,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  plant  the  bulb  deep 
enough  so  the  new  bulb  which  forms  on 
the  top  of  the  original  bulb  will  not  be 
too  near  the  surface.  The  finest  speci¬ 
mens  for  the  house  are  secured  when  the 
spike  is  cut  as  soon  as  the  first  bud  opens 
and  is  allowed  to  develop  in  the  house ; 
every  bud  on  the  stalk  will  then  open,  aud 
the  richest  coloring  results.  Tn  cutting 
the  spike  always  leave  four  leaves  to  de- 
velop  the  bulb  properly.  The  new  bulb 
develops  after  the  blossom  has  been  cut 

Gladiolus  bulbs  should  be  dug  up  as 
soon  as  the  foliage  turns  brown ;  cut  the 
stalk  off  close  to  the  new  bulb  and,  if 
possible,  allow  the  bulbs  to  cure  in  the 
sun,  or  in  a  dry  place.  Store  the  bulbs 
in  a  tray,  or  basket,  in  some  dry  place 
until  ready  for  planting  the  next  season. 


How  We  Prune  Blackberries 

On  page  235  IT.  S.  IT.  inquires  in  re¬ 
gard  to  pruning  blackberries,  I  generally 
set  the  men  to  heading  back  blackber¬ 
ries  about  June  30,  just  before  we  begin 
to  pick,  or  just  as  soon  as  we  finish 
picking,  provided  work  is  not  crowding. 
I  prefer  before  picking.  We  use  a  knife 
which  butchers  call  a  steak  knife,  about 


18  in.  long,  and  we  cut  the  new  canes  off 
just  above  the  old  bushes  that  have  ber¬ 
ries  on.  With  this  knife  it  does  not  take 
long.  My  two  sons  headed  back  four 
acres  of  blackberries  in  one  day.  A  knife 
has  pruning  shears  beaten  all  ways,  as  it 
saves  time,  and  as  soon  as  we  finish  pick¬ 
ing  we  cut  out  all  old  wood  in  first  week 
in  August.  This  gives  the  canes  you 
have  headed  back  a  chance  to  develop. 
They  will  branch  out  and  give  you  a  head 
as  in  first  diagram,  and  the  following 
Spring  you  clip  all  tips  off.  By  heading 


back  you  increase  your  bearing  branches 
one-third,  if  not  more.  Suppose  you  do 
not  head  back  and  in  the  Spring  you  will 
have  only  three  or  four  canes  in  a  hill 
which  you  clip  off.  It  will  head  out.  but 
will  not  have  the  bearing  surface  you 
would  have  if  you  had  headed  back  in 
June  or  July,  but  will  have  a  head  as  iu 
second  diagram,  so  by  beading  back  you 
will  increase  your  yield.  m.  a,  v. 


Comprise  over  1000  acres  of  the  choicest  lands  in  the  far-famed  Genesee  V alley  of  Western  New  York, 
devoted  to  growing  Farm  Seeds  of  the  highest  possible  quality,  and  are 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 

They  are  under  the  active  management  of  the  officers  of  our  Corporation,  the  President  being  a  Se  ed 
grower  and  Farmer  for  over  a  third  of  a  century,  while  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  are  both 
Graduates  of  Cornell  where  they  specialized  in  Plant  Breeding,  Seed  Testing  and  the  like,  and  each 
has  had  over  a  dozen  years’  experience  in  Practical  Seedgrowing.  We  know. how  to  grow  and  market 
“  Good  Seeds  ” — the  only  kind  we  sell,  the  best  that  skill  and  experience  can  produce,  or  that  money 
can  buy,  and  as  we  ship 

FROM  OUR  FARMS  TOaYOURS 

we  can  save  you  money.  I>.  U.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed,  al>ove  99.50£  Pure.  Seed  Oats  of  the 
heaviest  and  most  productive  varieties.  Seed  Corn,  best  9  sorts,  both  Flint  and  Dent  tor  ^ 

crop  or  the  Silo,  Seed  Potatoes,  best  14  kinds,  early,  intermediate  and  late,  and  a  full  lino 
of  other  Farm  Seeds. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a .  Postal  Card  will  bring  yon 
by  return  mail  to  sample  packages  of  Dibble r 


Dibble' »  Farm  Seeds  Catalog  and  Special  Price 


'vui  ortng  yon  y  a  ttn 

s  Farm  Seeds,  p  Jx  P  p 
ice  List.  ....  ^ 


Address,  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y- 


STOKES  WINDERMOOR  WONDER  CUCUMBER 

This  Attractive  and  Valuable  New  Variety  Will  Lead  Any  Market 

Days  to  maturity,  65.  Our  Company  introduced  Windernroor  Wonder  in  11*17  and  In 
this  comparatively  short!  time  it  lias  established  a  strong  reputation.  We  claim  it  is  the 
most  attractive  American  Cucumber  under  cultivation,  it  is  equally  valuable  when  grown 
under  glass  as  under  careful  field  cultivation. 

Wlndermoor  Wonder  is  a  cross  between  the  English  Telegraph  and  Davis  Perfect.  Its 
most  striking  feature  is  the  rich,  dark  green  color  which  extends  the  full  length  of  the 
fruit.  In  place  of  the  usual  white  stripes  at  the  stem  end,  this  variety  has  the  most 
alluring  bright  green  stripes,  which  add  to,  instead  of  detract  from,  its  sales  value.  The 
length  is  from  10  to  12  inches,  its  staying  qualities  under  the  very  hottest  midsummer 
sun  are  remarkable.  The  germination  of  this  seed  Is  04%.  Price,  large  pkt.,  50c •  <>•/... 
St. 00;  %  lb.,  .$3.00;  lb.,  $10.00;  5  lbs.,  $47.50.  Delivered. 

Stokes  1023  catalog  contains  a  great  many  other  offerings  of  equal 
value  aud  interest,  ’fills  valuable  book  for  market  gardeners  is  sent  free 
to  all  readers  of  the  It.  N.-Y.  Moorestown  is  distant  only  an  overnight’s 
run  of  the  mail  trains  from  nearly  all  readers  of  this  paper. 

STOKES  SEED  FARMS  COMPANY,  Growers 

Wlndermoor  Farm,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey  (In  fertile  Burlington  County) 


(let  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn  direct  from 
reliable  growers  in  the  famous  West  Branch 
Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania.  Every 
Held  producing  this  corn  was  thoroughly 
inspected  by  a  disinterested  committee  of 
experts.  Every  bag  is  certified  and  guar 
anteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature,  of 
high  quality,  purity  and  germination.  Ask 
your  County  Agent  about  this  genuine  Cer¬ 
tified  Ensilage  Corn,  grown  especially  for 
seed  by  West  Branch  Co-Operative  Seed 
Growers.  Write  us  for  sample,  prices  and 
complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Box  D,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


AN  EXTRA  COW 


self  with 


KEEP  AN  EXTRA  COW 

And  get  the  extra  profits 
without  burdening  your- 
extra  feed  cost. 


ROSS'  GENUINE  EUREKA  CORN 

Will  do  it  for  you.  This  corn  lias  made  won¬ 
derful  records  the  world  over.  For  your  pro¬ 
tection  every  bag  of  Genuine  Ross’  Eureka 
bears  our  trademark.  Let  us  send  you  our 
big  1923  catalogue.  Dept.  R. 

Northern. Grown  Seeds 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.  -  Worcester,  Mass. 


ODD  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select 
Stock— None  Better — 53 

years  selling  good  seeds  to  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Prices  below 
all  others.  Extra  lot  fr*e  in 
all  orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  has  over  700  pieties  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford, III. 

For  Sale  Golden  Orange  Flint  Seed  torn 

$2.25  bushel.  Mammoth  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent,  for  en- 
sihigo.  $2.  Samples  free.  HARRY  VAIL.  Wm-nlck,  0ran««  Co.,  R.v 

AM  E 1 1 G E 1 1  STKA I N 

Danish  Ballhead  CABBAGE  SEED 

Imported  direct  from  Denmark.  52. aO  lb.,  postpaid. 

C.  J.  STAFFORD  Cortland,  New  York  R.  J 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  ami  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  Si 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


ee 


Farm  Leaders  Use  G.  L.  F.  Seeds 

on  their  own  Farms 


G.  F.  Warren,  Farm  Management  Expert 

H.  E.  Cook,  Agricultural  Writer 
Albert  Manning,  Master  State  Grange 
S.  L.  Sirivings,  Overseer  State  Grange 
Jay  Coryell,  State  Leader  County  Agents 
George  Slocum,  Pres.  Dairymen’s  League 
Enos  Lee,  Pres.  Farm  Bureau  Federation 


S.  J.  Lowell,  Master  National  Grange 
John  Barron,  Cornell  Crop  Specialist 

T.  E.  Cross,  Pres.  Hort,  Society 

Jered  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  Agricultural  Writer 
C.  A.  Rodgers,  Pres.  Canning  Crop  Ass'n 
Charles  Wilson,  Former  Comm,  of  Agriculture 
M.  C.  Burritt,  Vice-Director  of  Extension 


Over  15,000  farmers  have  proved  the  superiority  of  G.  L.  F.  Seeds 
Order  yours  toi^iy.  Write 

Coop.  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Seed  Dept.  15 
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m  TOWNSEMQIg  ^PLANTS 


GATEWAY 
to  SUCCESS 

Special  Announcement  to  Market  Gardeners 

We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  you  with 
our  High  Grade  Plants  in  lots  of  5,000 
plants  up  at  10%  off  list  price  quoted 
in  Rural  New-  Yorker,  March  3rd. 

WE  NOT  ONLY  ALLOW  YOU  THIS  DISCOUNT  BUT 
TOWNSEND  WILL  DELIVER  THE  GOODS  PREPAID 

You  will  find  our  list  of  Strawberry  plants  complete,  both 
in  standard  and  everbearing  varieties.  If  more  information 
is  wanted,  will  be  pleas  id  to  mail  you  our  Catalog— fully 
describing  our  list  and  giving  up-to-date  cultural  directions. 
Also  Special  Prices  on  Grape  Vines,  Dewberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Asparagus  Roots,  etc. 

Market  Gardeners  wilt  please  mention 
Special  Offer  No.  125 

MAIL  ORDER  DIRECT  to  E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 

25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Cedar  Rust  on  Apples 

This  is  creating  a  lot  of  discussions 
and  some  “cussings”  here  in  the  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah.  Is  it  troublesome  in 
your  locality?  It  is  very  bad  here,  espe¬ 
cially  affecting  the  York  Imperial,  which 
is  our  most  valuable  apple.  J.  M.  A. 

Woodstock,  Va. 

This  disease  is  not  yet  very  serious  in 
our  own  section.  It  passes  part  of  its 
life  on  cedar  trees,  and  passes  from  them 
to  the  apple.  The  only  complete  remedy 
is  to  destroy  all  cedar  trees  near  the  or¬ 
chard.  The  West  Virginia  Experiment 
Station  at  Morgantown  has  made  a  very 
thorough  study  of  this  disease,  and  has 
issued  very  good  bulletins  on  the  subject. 


METCALF’S  QUALITY  SEEDS 


Red  Clover 


Per  Bushel 
of  60  Lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned,  Medium ..  $1(5.00 
Metcalfs  Recleaned,  Mammoth 

(Genuine)  .  16.50 

Indiana  Grown 

a  if  |r  Per  Bushel 

Alralra  of  «o  Lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned . $15.00 

Grimm  Alfalfa,  Certified .  30.00 

Domestic  Grown 

a  I  Per  Bushel 

AiSlke  of  60  Lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned . $13.00 

fv  ,  J  _ _  Per  Bushel 

5weet  Clover  of  oo  Lbs. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  White  Blos¬ 
som,  Scarified . $  6.50 


Per  Bushel 
of  45  Lbs. 


Timothy 

Metcalfs  Recleaned . $  4.00 

Timothy  &  Aisike  Mixed  poefr4^u®^| 


Metcalf’s 


Recleaned .... 
20%  Aisike 


.$  4.50 


Miscellaneous 


All  Bags  Free. 


Red  Top,  Heavy  Seed . 

Best  Orchard  Grass . 

Fancy  Kentucky  Blue  Grass... 

smada  Blue  Grass . 

Sudan  Grass . . . 

Winter  Hairy  Vetch . 

Freight  prepaid  on  200-lb.  shipments,  or  over. 


Per  Lb. 

.26 


C 


.21 

.35 

.28 

.25 

.20 


Our  ambition  is  to  tee  how  cheap  we  can  sell  the  best  SEED  obtainable. 


B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.,  216-2161  West  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Johnson's  Pure-bred  Plants  are  backed  by  forty- 
two  years’  experience  growing  berries  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes,  ten  years  as  a  plant  grower.  Our 
experience  protects  you.  Success  impossible  unless 
you  start  right.  Our  plants  are  of  High  Quality, 
Hardy  and  True-to-name.  Direct  from  nursery  to 
grower.  Write  today  for  free  catalog,  and  save 
twenty  to  thirty  percent,  on  your  order  for  plants. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  Plants 

EWVI  $3  aThousand  VYXW  v" 

H0  years’ experience.  A  complete  line.  All  plants  inspect¬ 
ed,  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

J  N  .ROKELY  &  BOH  Rt.  10  Bridgman,  Michigan 

i t  ram  i  rvt\  1  n  MONARCH  o<  all  STRAWBERRIES 

KllWOKll  I  /  Grow  this  greatest  of  all  money 
II V  I*  /»* I  •  makers.  Information  and  prices. 
j  BRITTON  -  Chepachet.  Rhode  Island 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Handy  nnd  Klondyke,  $3  per  1.000  ;  50c  per  100  Chesa¬ 
peake^  perl.OOOand  7 S« per  100.  PIKE  WOODS  FARM. Delmar.Dtl. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Best  kinds.  Only  $2  50  up  a  1,000.  Catalog  free. 

O.  McNICOL  Milford,  Delaware 

HOWARD  17  STRAWBERRY— KING  OF  THEM  ALL 

Free  booklet  tells  why.  Secure  plants  from  introducer 

C.  E  Chapman  North  Stoniugtou,  Conn. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes  Catalog  on  Request. 

A  G.  ALDRIDGE  SONS,  Fishers,  N.  Y.  Established 


nmi  IMP  Ten  different .  v  a  r  i  e  t  i  e  s,  postpaid.  91. 

UAnLIAu  WIIFORU  ANDEUSON  Millbrook,  N.  V. 


n  ...  ^YellowShow,  Garnet.  Cactus,  Scarlet  Decorative. 

U2nliaS  4— 6<H  GUVANRE  DAHLIA  BARDENS,  New  Hertford. 


Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  SEED 

The  most  rust  resistant  of  all  Washington  varieties.  Write 
lor  special  wtcletale  prices.  IfSUB  W.  IfARETT,  Victor  N.  V. 


Corn 


Crib  and  Silage 

Pure  Seed,  grown  in  fer¬ 
tile  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
Hand-picked— specially 
dried;  tested.  Insures 
full  even  stands.  Heavy- 
yielding  varieties.  Write 
for  free  Samples,  Prices 
and  new  Catalog  of  Farm 
Seeds.  Mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


PACK  APPLES  IN  BASKETS 


GOOD  RELIABLE 


•RUIT,  SHADE,  ORNAMENTAL 


F1 

1  AND  EVERGREEN  TREES.  VINES, 
SHRUBBERY,  ROSES,  PERENNIALS 

Fully  guaranteed.  Direct  from  grower  to 
planter.  Peach  Trees  SI 5.00  per  100  and 
Free  Transportation.  Write  for  Catalogue 
today.  Thirty  years  in  the  business. 

EAST  ROCHESTER  NURSERIES.  East  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Date  for  Paying  Taxes 

How  long  do  land  taxes  run  in  New 
York  State  at  one  per  cent,  and  when 
is  the  latest  date  when  payment  to  the 
collector  can  be  made?  What  rate  of 
interest,  penalty  is  added  if  not  paid  at 
the  date  lie  comes  to  our  locality  of  the 
town?  In  this  instance  it  is  March  3. 
If  not  paid  on  March  3  and  payment  was 
desired  later,  for  instance,  in  June,  would 
he  have  to  call  for  same  or  we  take  it  to 
him?  ^  M.  O.  B. 

New  York. 

The  tax  law  provides  that  on  all  taxes 
paid  within  30  days  from  the  date  of  no¬ 
tice  that  he  has  received  the  roll,  the  col¬ 
lector  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  if  the 
aggregate  amount  shall  not  exceed  $2,000. 
two  percentum,  and  otherwise  one  per- 
centum  in  addition  thereto.  On  all  taxes 
collected  after  the  expiration  of  such  30 
days’  period,  the  collector  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  five  per  centum  in  addition 
thereto.  The  collector  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  from  the  county  treasurer  two 
per  centum  as  fees  for  all  taxes  returned 
to  the  county  treasurer  as  unpaid.  In 
Suffolk  and  Herkimer  counties  no  fees 
shall  be  paid  by  the  county  treasurer  on 
returned  taxes.  After  the  expiration  of 
notice  period  of  30  days  the  collector  shall 
call  at  least  once  on  each  person  taxed 
upon  such  roll  whose  taxes  are  unpaid, 
at  the  usual  place  of  residence,  if  he  is 
an  actual  inhabitant,  of  the  tax  district, 
and  demand  payment  of  the  taxes  charged 
to  him  on  his  property.  If  payment  is 
not  made  the  collector  shall  levy  upon  any 
personal  property  in  the  county  belonging 
to  the  person  who  ought  to  pay  the  tax. 
After  the  collector’s  warrant  has  expired 
he  must  make  a  return  to  the  county 
treasurer  of  the  unpaid  taxes.  n.  t. 


If  you  want  top  prices, 
pack  in  PaSaCo  Bushel 
Baskets.  Write  for  book¬ 
let — tells  how  to  grade  and 
pack,  and  why  PaSaCo 
Baskets  are  best, 

PACKAGE  SALES  CORPORATION 
33  Union  Trust  Bldg,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Budded  Nut  Trees 

litie  bearers  of  large,  thin  shelled  nuts.  Catalog 
free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY.  Box  55.  Rockport.  Indiana 


g"1  V>  A  D  HOT  C  Concord  and  Niagara,  I 

AlKrtr  XL  I* " ’ VI  £  3  and  2  year  old.  at  plant¬ 
er’s  pi  ict-  R.  E  FOWLER  &  EONS,  No  Kingsville,  Ohio 
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There  is  money  in  raising  Peas 


We  have  some  of  the  finest  strains  of 


Telephone  Thomas  Laxton  I  P*r  bushel 

Alderman  Gradua  of  55  lb». 

Bags  free  and  FREIGHT  PREPAID  TO 
YOUR  STATION  on  three  bushels  or  over. 

Don’t  buy  cheap  seed.  We  have  the  best 
stocks  grown. 

Order  Quick  Before  Stocka  Are  Exhausted 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

Z16— 2I6V2  W.  Genesee  Street  -  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

Field  hardened,  can  be  set  six  weeks  before  home¬ 
grown  plants,  and  will  head  four  weeks  earlier. 
Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch.  Prices:  500 per  tl .25; 
1000  for  S2.25  postpaid.  By  express,  11.50  per  1000.  over 
10,000  at  *1.00  per  1000.  Other  plants  in  season ;  write 
for  price  list.  Safe  delivery. guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  -  -  Albany,  6a. 


New  Fruits  and  Flowers 

For  1923  we  offer  such  varieties  as  Latham  rasp¬ 
berry.  Martha  Washington  asparagus.  Poorman 
gooseberry.  Cortland  apple,  Rochester  peach. 
Pauls  Scarlet  Climber,  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  Rose 
Marie,  and  Father  Hugo’s  roses.  For-sythia  spec- 
tabilis.  Daphne  cneorum,  Lily  White  gladiolus 
and  the  best  line  of  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Vines 
and  perennials  we  ever  offered.  Send  $1.00  for  12 
Latham  raspberry  or  50  Martha  Washington  as¬ 
paragus  roots.  Catalog  free. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 


Certified  Seed  SWEET  POTATOES 

New  Jersey’s  finest ;  disease-free.  Inspected,  certified  by 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. Grown, sorted. careful 
ly  packed  by  Ocean  County  Growers’ Cooperative  Associ¬ 
ation.  Famous  Yellow  Jersey  and  Big-Stem  Jersey  varie¬ 
ties.  Special  Spring  prices.  Write  today.  HERSCHEl  JONES 
MARKETING  SERVICE.  GriwtiV  Dixtributsr.  SR  W.  RrMtfway,  N.  T.  City 


Gardner’s  Farms  Pedigreed  Potatoes 

Irish  Cobbler  and  Certified  Rural  Russets.  Select¬ 
ed  for  type  and  yield  for  ten  years,  with  yields  from 
300  to  562  bu.  per  acre.  Blue  Ribbon  on  Rural  Rus¬ 
sets.  Also  Sweepstakes  medal  over  all  varieties  at 
Cornell  Potato  Show.  Feb.  1923. 

C.  A.  GARDNER  &  SONS  Tully,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Plant  Fulwood's  Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants  and  hut 
headed  cabbage  three  weeks  earlier  than  you  will 
with  home-grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  Wakefield, 
Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch  and  Copen 
hagen  Market.  Prices  by  express  *1.00  per  thousand.  By 
Parcel  Post,  postpaid.  500  for  *1.25;  1,000  for  *2.25.  Prompt 
shipments.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  return* 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  -  -  -  Tifton.  Ga. 

Atloek  Farms  Strain  Asparagus.  Best  grown.  Root* 
910  per  M.  Atloek  Farms,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


S' 


ENAT0R  DUNLAP  STRAWBERR 


¥ 


We  have  most  improved  strain  of  this 
variety  ever  introduced.  The  foundation 
of  our  plant  business  was  our  success  with 
this  strain.  Our  customers  average  400  crates  per 
acre.  You,  too,  can  make  big  profits  growing  our 
strain  of  Senator  Dunlap.  Catalog  Free.  Write. 
J.  E.  HAMPTON  &  SON,  Box  7,  Bangor,  Mich. 

Certified  Strawberry  Plants  *£50 Tow 

Up.  1’IIE  1UTNER  llllOS.,  MlcwilS  Firms.  Salisbury,  Msrjlend 

CIIDCDIAD  strain  progressive  everbearing  straw- 
OUiLlllUII  berries.  Fruit  3  M0NTH8  from  planting 
until  frost.  Plants,  92  hundred;  918  M,  postpaid. 

OPTIMISTIC  FARM  -  Camden,  New  York 


PEACH  TREE  BORERS  (P-C  Benzene).  l-lb..$l{ 
Killed  by  KRYSTALGAS  fipvQestp°ua?d  mC  O  D. 

Dept.  A,  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  Rahway,  N.J. 


EMPIRE 


WAGONS 
STEEL  WHEELS 


Low  steel  wheels  (plain  or  grooved  wide 
tires)  make  loading  and  hauling  easier. 
Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle;  carry  any 
load.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  new. 
CIlDlDC  Reduced  prices  Catalog  Free 
k  In  r  I  n  b  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  ,jy  0  Quincy,  III. 


FAMOUS  Chesapeake  Bay  OYSTERS 

Yes,  Folks,  I’m  here  again,  and  they’re  simply  GREAT.  Best 
(Selects)  92  35  gal.  ;  half,  $1.80.  (Medium),  $2  *0  ;  half, 
$1.20,  Prepaid,  and  I'll  send  them  on  approval.  Semple 
them— if  not  fully  satisfied,  return  at  my  expenee. 

YVM.  LORD  -  Cambridge,  Maryland 


60  acre  farm  or  estate  near  Plainfield,  N.  •).,  $20,000. 
170-acre  mountain  farm  Warren  Co.,  N.  J.,  $3,500. 
10-room  house, 2acres  fruit, Warwick  Valley,  $5,000. 

HARRY  VAIL.  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Wk  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Vi  Pound 


lA  Actual 
Size 


We  want  everyone  who  raises  any  veg¬ 
etables  tor  home  or  market  to  grow 
some  STARK’S  ‘‘BLIGHT -RESISTER” 
(Improved  Norton)  TOMATOES  FREE 
this  coming  summer.  This  variety  (NOR¬ 
TON)  has  been  found  "much  more  resis¬ 
tant  than  other  varieties  and  produced  a 
better  yield  and  quality  of  fruit”(Page  12, 
U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  1015-1922). 

12.000  home  gardeners  planted  Stark’s  "Blight- 
ResiBter”  last  year.  They  say  it  "doubled  the 
yield  of  other  tomatoes.”  with  fruit  "smooth 
and  meaty  as  a  peach,”  "despite  the  worst 
drought  in  44  years,”  “when  other  varieties  fell 
easy  victims  to  wilt  and  blight.” 

Send  Coupon  Quick 

because  there  is  Limited  Supply  of  this  seed— 
with  your  name  and  address  for  FREE  TRIAL 
PACKET— 5  SEEDS  of  this  amazing  tomato— and 
wonderful  BIG,  64-Page  1923  Stark  Vegetable  and 
Garden  Seed 'Catalog,  Free  with  COUPON. 

Address  Box  408 

STARK  BRO’S 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen 


BHarht-ResiBter"(Inip 
Catalogs  You  Wish. 

|["*|  1923  Stark  Seed 


|  Catalog  FREE. 


orton)Tomato  •««<i-ch*ck 

□  1923  Stark’s  **Priz«  Fruits 
&  Trees”  Catalog  FREE. 


J  Name 

I 


P'  ° . . . 1 

R.  R.  or  St.  No . State . j 


Buy  Trees 

with  a 

Reputation 


Kelly’s  Trees 
are  all  sturdy, 
healthy,  per¬ 
fect  specimens. 
We  guarantee 
that  every  tree  sent  you  will  satisfy 
you  perfectly.  All  varieties,  trees 
for  every  locality  and  condition 
of  soil. 


Send  for  Free  1923  Catalog 


Interesting,  helpful,  filled  with  valu¬ 
able  information  gleaned  from  our  411 
years’  experience  dealing  direct  with 
fruit  growers.  Get  this  latest  192(1 
Catalog,  entirely  free. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Barnes’  Fruit  Trees 
Are  Northern  Grown 

Barnes’  Trees  are  hardy,  grown  to  thrive 
in  severe  Northern  climates.  They 
include  standard  varieties  of  Apples, 
Peaches,  Plums  and  Cherries,  also  Small 
Fruits.  We  especially  recommend  Barnes’ 
one-year-old  Apple  Trees.  They  stand 
transplanting  remarkably  well  and  make 
rapid  growth. 


Write  today  for  FREE  Fruit  Book  and 
Price  List.  Buy  your  fruit  trees  from 
nurserymen  with  long  established  repu¬ 
tation  for  quality  and  fair  dealing. 


/3ak*i&s  fi/to 


nursery  cc 


Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y, 

20  Apple  Trees  for  $5 

First-Class,  One-Year,  2  to  3 
Feet,  By  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid 

York  Imperial,  Rome  Beauts’,  Jonathan, 
Grimes  Golden,  Winesap,  Delicious,  Stayman 
Winesap  and  full  assortment  of  Others.  No 

disease;  varieties  true;  satisfactory  quality  and  condition 
guaranteed.  Your  Money  Back  if  not  pleased. 

Write  for  catalogue  on  full  line  of  other 
nursery  stock 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Department  R  -  New  Haven,  Missouri 


THE  MAILBAG 


Peas  for  Market  Garden 

What  varieties  of  peas  are  suitable  for 
market  garden?  How  many  bushels  might 
one  expect  from  one  acre?  J.  K. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

The  large-podded  varieties  are  the  most 
profitable.  They  are  only  a  few  days 
later  than  the  early  round  sorts;  they 
bring  a  higher  price  in  the  market,  and 
one  can  pick  one  bushel  of  the  large  pods 
while  he  is  picking  a  half-bushel  of  the 
small  early  peas,  showing  it  will  only 
cost  one-half  as  much  to  pick  an  acre  of 
large  pods  as  to  pick  an  acre  of  the  early 
peas.  Among  the  best,  of  the  large-podded  j 
are  Hundredfold,  Gradus  and  T.axtoninn. 

I  prefer  Hundredfold.  The  rows  can  he 
planted  2V>  ft.  apart,  while  most  of  the 
late  varieties  have  to  be  planted  3  to  4  ft. 
apart.  They  are  just  as  prolific,  and 
quality  the  same.  Two  hundred  bushels 
per  acre  is  a  fair  crop.  Use  phosphate, 
about  4-8-6.  one-half  ton  per  acre.  It 
will  grow  less  vine  and  more  peas  than 
manure.  A  neighbor  sold  $606  worth  of 
peas  off  one  acre  three  years  ago ;  peas 
were  high,  running  from  $2  to  $3  a  bushel. 
The  varieties  were  Telephone  and  Gradus. 

WI.LIAM  PERKINS. 


Protecting  Water  Pipes  from  Freezing 

Tell  \Y.  F.  M.,  who  asks  about  pro¬ 
tecting  water  pipes,  to  make  a  box  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  enough  to  admit  a  good- 
sized  lantern.  Double  line  the  box  with 
asbestos  paper,  and  he  will  he  protected 
against  frost.  wm.  downing. 

Ma  ssaebusetts. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  hits  of 
experience  in  regard  to  preventing  the 
freezing  of  water  pipes.  One  remedy,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  is  to  enclose  the 
pipe  in  a  square  wooden  box  running  its 
entire  length,  with  a  small  addition  at 
the  end,  large  enough  to  hold  a  lamp  or 
lantern.  In  cold  weather  a  lighted  lan¬ 
tern  is  put  into  this  larger  box,  and  the 
whole  thing  closed.  The  slight  heat  from 
tlie  lantern  goes  through  the  box.  heating 
the  pipe,  and  prevents  freezing. 


Curing  Egg-eating  Hens 

I  note  on  page  262  O.  II.  W.,  Gaines, 
Pa.,  asks  about  egg-eating  hens.  I  will 
give  my  remedy,  which  has  worked  for 
the  last  two  years,  stopping  my  hens 
short  in  one  or  two  days.  I  have  22 
hens  and  pullets,  and  when  they  com¬ 
menced  to  lay  they  would  eat  every  egg 
at  once.  For  the  22  hens  I  take  a  chunk 
of  salt  fat  pork  that  would  weigh  from 
2  to  3  lbs.  and  hang  on  a  nail  driven  in 
a  post  or  side  of  house.  When  they  have 
eaten  this,  if  they  continue,  I  give  an¬ 
other.  but  have  never  had  to  use  the 
third  piece.  Of  course  I  feed  whole 
grain  and  the  Cornell  mash,  with  ruta¬ 
bagas  or  beets  as  green  food.  H.  A.  B. 

Pattersonville,  N.  Y. 


What  Sort  of  Fence  Posts? 

I  am  contemplating  setting  a  line  fence 
this  year,  but  am  uncertain  as  to  whether 
to  set  wood  posts  or  steel  posts.  Perhaps 
among  your  readers  some  could  give  their 
experience.  Th>  the  steel  posts  heave 
from  the  ground  and  sag  out  of  line,  or 
are  they  as  satisfactory  as  wood  posts? 
Is  the  tee-angle  or  the  T. -angle  steel  post 
best?  JOHN  AT.T.EN. 

New  Jersey. 


Was  the  Cat  a  Coward? 

I  read  an  article  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  in 
regard  to  getting  rid  of  rats,  and  the 
question  was  asked  whether  anyone  ever 
knew  of  a  cat  too  cowardly  to  tight  a  rat. 
One  morning  I  reached  into  my  oat  barrel 
in  feeding  my  horses,  and  came  in  contact 
with  a  large  rat.  I  quickly  placed  a 
bushel  basket  over  the  barrel,  and  got  my 
cat,  a  good  ratter,  and  put  her  in  the 
barrel,  when,  to  my  surprise,  she  would 
not  touch  the  rat.  After  shaking  the  bar¬ 
rel  a  number  of  times,  I  let  the  cat  out 
and  took  the  barrel  out  and  let  the 
rat  run.  and  my  8t.  Bernard  dog  soon 
killed  him.  f.  p. 

Massachusetts. 


Missouri  Notes 

In  reading  the  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  I 
see  you  are  having  a  lot  of  snow  this 
Winter,  just  the  opposite  to  what  we 
are  having  here  in  “Grand  Old  Mis-  ! 
souri.”  We  had  no  Winter  weather  up  J 
to  the  first  of  February,  but  since  we 
have  had  some  very  cold  weather,  with¬ 
out  much  snow.  We  farmers  here  are 
organized ;  we  call  our  organization  the 
Missouri  Farmers’  Association.  We  are 
operating  at^  present  400  elevators  and 
exchanges.  We  have  a  farmers’  live  stock 
commission  company  at  East  St.  Louis 
which  had  an  $80,000  melon  to  divide 
among  its  shareholders  on  the  first  of 
the  present  year,  representing  13  months’ 
business.  The  M.  F.  A.  and  Farmers’ 
Lnion  of  Kansas  have  a  joint  commis¬ 
sion  company  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The 
above  two  farmers’  associations  had  a 
meeting  in  Kansas  City  recently  and  in¬ 
vited  the  Farm  Bureau  to  join  hands, 
but  the  Bureau  wanted  to  swallow  the 
other  two  organizations,  so  the  Bureau 
will  open  another  commission  company 
at  Kansas  City  or  at  East  St.  Louis. 

Washington,  Mo.  e.  a. 
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Let  the 
Sunshine  in 


ARE  you  fagged  and  foggy  when  you  wake  up  in 
.  the  morning?  ‘"There’s  a  Reason.” 


Coffee  and  tea  are  known  to  affect  many  people  that 
way.  Often,  these  beverages  cause  nervousness,  sleep¬ 
lessness  and  severe  headache.  “There’s  a  Reason.” 


Postum,  made  from  wheat  roasted  just  like  coffee, 
is  a  delightful  mealtime  beverage  free  from  any  element 
of  harm. 

Try  it  instead  of  coffee  or  tea,  and  let  the  sun¬ 
shine  in. 


Postum 


FOR  HEALTH 


“ There’s  a  Reason 99 


Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in  two  forms: 
Instant  Postum  (in  tins)  prepared  instantly 
in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages)  for  those  who 
prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is 
being  prepared;  made  by  boiling  fully  20 
minutes. 


Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


of  experience  in  dealing 
direct  with  the  planter. 
Fruit  trees,  berry  plants 
and  grapevines  Send  for  our  Catalog  to¬ 
night.  We  can  save  you  money. 


46  Years 


Established  1877 . 

CALL’S  NURSERIES 

Perry,  Ohio 


Four  Best  Grapes 

Agawam,  (large  red)  Concord, 
(blue-black)  Niagara,  (white,) 
Worden,  (early-black,).  All  hardy 
and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded. 

Set  of  4  only  50  cts. 

Once  planted  and  growing,  you 
would  not  take  ten  times  their  cost. 

All  strong  well-rooted  vines. 
Set  of  four  with  illustrated  seed 
and  nursery  catalog  only  50  cents. 


The  TEMPLIN-CROCKETT-BRADLEY  Co. 
5752  Detroit  Avenue.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


^GRAPEVINES 


66  varieties.  Also  Small  FruitB,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  fur  20c.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  LEWIS  R0E8CH,  Box  E,  Fredonia,  N.  Y 


Reliable  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plants 

Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Apple,  3-4-ft.,  25c.  Peach,  3-ft.,  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Send  today  for  oar  1923  money  saving  catalog. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva,  Ohio 


For  Sale-Peach,  Apple  dtLdr  Fruit  Trees 

grape  vines,  and  small  fruit  plants,  shade  trees, 
shrubs;  roses,  vines,  etc.  Good  stock,  well  graded 
and  carefully  packed.  Catalog  free. 

H.  J.  CHAMPION  &  SON  -  Perry.  Ohio 


BEARING  ORCHARD  PROPAGATION 

n  L  T  From  the  best  Con- 

KpaCh  llTPfK  neetient  Orchard-. 

1  cauu  11CCO  Sm.ely  a  finer  lotof 

peach  trees  and  root  systems  never 
were  grown. 

n  T  Bartlett,  Beurre  Bose, 

l  P3T  I  TOPS  Kieffer  from  our  own 
1  mi  1 1 CCO  orchards,  where  prop¬ 
ping  is  necessary  each  year  to  carry  the 
fruit.  Are  trees  from  such  orchards — 
dug  with  such  fine  roots — grown  in  a 
hardy  climate— worth  consideration  ? 
Is  the  price  reasonable  ? 

Send  for  our  complete  descriptive  catalogue, 
which  tells  these  things,  and  more  too.  Free. 

BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO 
Box  C,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


IRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


Maloney  trees  are  guaranteed  true  to  name  and  free  from  disease  by  the  largest  growers  in 
New  York  State.  Our  hardy  upland  trees  of  known  merit  will  establish  themselves  quickly, 
make  a  rapid  growth,  and  fruit  early.  They  are  shipped  direct  from  the  nursery  at  cost  of 
production  plus  one  profit,  which  means  better  trees  for  less  money. 

We  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  fruit  growers  and  we  have  this  Spring  issued  a  novel 
Descriptive  Catalog,  that  tells  the  things  you  ought  to  know  about  our  business.  Write  for 
your  copy  today — it’s  Free.  No  order  is  too  big  or  none  too  small  for  us  to  handle  personally. 
We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  All  Orders  for  Over  $7.50 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

Dansville’s  Pioneer  Nurseries  S3  Main  Street.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Free  Catalog  of  TREES.SHRUBS.ROSES  &VINE5 
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Do  You  Know  That  Every  Brushful  of 

American  Seal 

Paints,  Enamels,  Varnishes,  Cements 

Carries  the  absolute  guarantee  of  the  manufacturer  that 
none  better  can  be  made? 

To  know  that  you  are  securing  this  Pure,  Time-tried 
Brand  Get  the  “SEAL”  on  Every  Can  You  Buy. 

Do  not  use  cheap  paints  that  soon  fade,  peel  and  hang  in  ribbons. 

If  the  first  coats  scale  off  they  will  bring  all  subsequent  coats  with 
them;  therefore,  coat  up  from  the  beginning  with  “American  Seal.” 

By  using  “American  Seal”  products  first,  last  and  always  you 
insure  your  buildings  against  decay  and 

Save  Yourself  Much  Good  Money 

Should  your  dealer  not  carry  “American  Seal”  write  direct  for  color 
cards  and  literature  on  How  to  Paint,  to  manufacturers. 


THE  WM. 


CONNORS  PAINT  MFC.  CO. 

Troy,  New  York 


THE  NEW 
ONE  PIECE L, 

ROOF.  ^ 


wr\ 

WITH  \ 

tOYE/VRS\ 

GUARAKTESA 


Consolidated  Asbestos  Coating  is  a  tough, 
durable,  lire  resistant,  asbestos-asphalt  roof 
builder.  Easily  applied  over  wood,  paper,  tin, 
concrete  or  any  old  roof.  Always  stormproof, 
regardless  of  heat,  cold,  rain,  hail  or  snow. 

Seals  Every  Leak 

in  roofs,  gutters,  flashings,  skylights,  tanks, 
cisterns  or  silos.  Protects  wood,  concrete  or 
metals.  Resists  decay.  Permanently  water¬ 
proof.  Always  ready  for  instant  use.  Only 
a  brush  required. 

Send  No  Money 

SPECIAL  C.  0.  D.  PRICES 
60  gal*  —  $1.50  gal 

40  gals  —  $1.55  gal 

20  Qals  —  $1.60  gal 

10  gal*  —  $1.65  gal 

5  gals  —  $1.75  gal 

Contains  No  Coal  Tar 
Money  back  if  not  entirely  satisfied 
Avoid  Cheap  Substitutes 

Consolidated  Asbestos  Corpn.  Dept.  D 
100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Y ork 


l  gallon  covers 
75  to  100 
square  feet 


COK.UOArtO  CMW 
/ran 


"Che Little  Wonder 
in  Action 


Ditch  a  Mile  a  Day! 


IMPOSSIBLE?  Not  at  all — with 
a  Little  Wonder  Ditcher.  With 
four  horses,  it  will  cut  a  mile  of  ditch 
for  tiling  in  ten  hours.  Hitch  on  a  tract¬ 
or  and  you  can  easily  ditch  500  rods 
(over  1%  miles  in  10  hours). 

LITTLE  WONDER 

Tile  Ditching  Machine 

"The  Little  Wonder  s  a  real  labor  and 
money-saving  machine,”  writes  August 
Mandel, Hinsdale,  Ill.  Cuts  a  clean  trench 
from  10  to  14  inches  wide  and  from  20  to 
30  inches  deep.  Works  in  any  soil.  You 
can  drive  in  a  straight  line  or  around  a 
curve  and  cut  a  perfect  grade  all  the  way 

Let  us  show  you  how  the  Lillie  Wonder 
can  increase  your  profits.  W rite  today. 

Little  Wonder  Sales  Co. 
Box  334  Bellevue,  Ohio 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of 
the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular 
sketches — philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  Story  of  the  Bartlett  Pear 

SPEAK  of  the  Bartlett  in  Europe  and  you  will  not  be  understood. 

Speak  in  this  country  of  the  Williams  or  of  the  Williams’  Bon 
Chretien  or  of  Stair’s  Pear  and  you  will  be  met  with  questioning  glances. 
Yet  in  America  the  first  name  is  a  byword,  and  in  Europe  the  latter  names 
are  quite  familiar.  All  of  which  takes  us  back  to  Aldermasten,  Berk¬ 
shire,  England,  to  the  beginning  of  our  story  of  the  origin  of  a  now 
famous  fruit. 

There  it  was  in  1765,  with  a  schoolmaster  a  Mr.  Stair,  that  a  pear 
originated.  Quite  naturally  enough,  it  was  first  known  locally  as  the  pear 
of  Mr.  Stair,  or  “Stair’s  Pear’’ — just  as  the  new  baby  next  door  is  first  called 
••Jones’  Baby,”  or  “Smith's  Baby” — and  even  to  this  day  it  is  known  in 
the  region  of  its  origin  by  that  name.  Being  the  pear  of  a  conservative 
schoolmaster  probably  added  none  to  its  popularity,  but  it  was  not  long 
until  a  nurseryman  living  near  London,  Mr.  Williams  of  Turnham  Green, 
Middlesex,  and  not  far  distant  from  Aldermasten,  heard  of  the  new  pear. 
Like  most  nurserymen,  Mr.  Williams  was  on  the  watch  for  new  and  wor¬ 
thy  fruits  to  distribute  among  his  trade,  and  so  he  secured  the  variety 
from  Mr.  Stair  and  introduced  it  throughout  England.  Taking  the  name 
of  its  introducer,  it  was  called  "Williams”  and  "Williams’  Bon  Chretien” 
— bon  Chretien  being  translated  good  Christian.  So  much  for  English  his¬ 
tory  ;  now  enter  patriot  days  in  America. 

About  17!)9  James  Carter  of  Boston,  imported  from  London  trees  of 
Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  as  it  was  there  then  commonly  known.  They 
were  planted  on  the  grounds  of  Thomas  Brewer  at  Itoxbury,  Mass.,  and 
had  the  name  not  been  subsequently  lost,  we  should  today  be  speaking  of 
the  first  importation  of  Williams’  Bon  Chretien.  But  the  name  was  lost 
and  no  one  could  identify  the  fruit. 

Now  Enoch  Bartlett  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  acquired  the  Brewer 
estate.  lie  found  this  worthy  new  fruit  growing  on  its  grounds — a  seed¬ 
ling,  for  aught  he  knew — recognized  its  merits  and  introduced  it  under  his 
own  name — Bartlett.  It  met  with  instant  favor  and  was  widely  planted. 

Robert  Manning  of  Salem,  M’ass.,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
early  amateur  pomologists,  prophesied  that  the  new  Bartlett  pear  would 
some  day  he  recognized  as  an  old  European  sort.  It  is  one  thing  to  ship 
fruit  to  Europe  under  refrigeration  by  fast  boat  and  quite  another  to  send 
it  by  slow  sailing  vessel  without  refrigeration,  as  was  done  in  those  days. 
Quite  naturally  there  were  no  importations  of  the  fruit  for  comparison, 
and  no  other  trees  of  this  kind  had  yet  been  fruited  in  America.  Meagre 
printed  descriptions  were  the  only  means  of  identification  available,  and 
nobody  would  venture  to  say  with  certainty  what  a  fruit  might  be,  just 
from  comparison  with  a  short  description.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  make 
comparison  when  fruit  samples  are  at  hand,  for  climatic  conditions  have 
their  influence  upon  the  fruit,  a  statement  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the 
Bartlett  is  nowhere  nearly  as  popular  a  fruit  in  Europe  as  it  is  in 
America.  No  wonder  then  that  it  was  not  until  1S2S  that  the  prophecy 
came  true.  In  that  year  Manning  himself  pointed  out  the  identity  of 
the  American  Bartlett  and  the  European  Williams’  Bon  Chretien.  Until 
this  time  all  the  Bartlett  trees  in  America  had  been  propagated  from  the 
ones  at  Roxbury;  now  they  were  imported  freely  from  Europe.  But  it 
was  too  late  to  change  the  name  adopted  in  this  country,  and  Bartlett  it 
has  been  ever  since. 

The  Bartlett  is  the  most  widely  grown  pear  in  America,  and  the  most 
popular  pear  of  its  season.  It  is  the  large,  attractive,  yellow  pear  seen 
on  the  fruit  stands  from  late  .Summer  to  late  Autumn,  and  the  one  much 
sought  by  the  house  wife  for  canning.  So  far  as  many  people  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Bartlett  is  the  only  pear  grown. 

Its  popularity  is  merited,  lls  good  size,  clear,  light  yellow  color, 
characteristic  pyriform  shape,  with  uneven  or  wavy  surface;  its  white, 
fine-grained  and  buttery  flesh,  full  of  juice  and  with  a  highly  perfumed, 
vinous  flavor,  mark  it  as  a  much  esteemed  dessert  fruit.  Moreover,  it  is 
unexcelled  for  drying  and  canning,  and  ships  well.  It  may  be  gathered 
green  and  ripened  in  storage.  Add  to  this  a  tree  that  is  upright,  sym¬ 
metrical,  a  good  grower,  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  soil  and  climate,  an 
early,  heavy  and  regular  bearer,  and  you  can  readily  understand  why  the 
Bartlett  ranks  as  the  leading  pear  in  America.  h.  r.  t. 


Error  in  Tax  Assessment 

A  owns  a  lot,  being  a  part  of  Lot  4, 
Jery  tract,  and  in  another  part  of  the 
town  he  also  owns  a  farm,  this  farm  be¬ 
ing  parts  of  Lots  10  and  11,  but  how 
much  of  said  farm  lies  in  Lot  10  or  11 
could  not  be  determined  without  a  survey 
of  farm.  A  new  set  of  assessors  has  as¬ 
sessed  to  A  Lots  4  and  10,  also  Ixjt  5. 
which  he  does  not  own,  or  never  has  had 
any  claim  on.  A  paid  tax  and  has  re¬ 
ceipt  for  same  on  Lots  4  and  10,  but  re¬ 
fuses  to  pay  ou  Lot  5.  Has  the  county 
treasurer  any  authority  to  change  this 
tax  after  the  assessment  roll  has  been 
sworn  to  by  the  assessors  and  tax  has 
been  paid  by  A  ?  R.  I.  S. 

New  York. 

The  State  tax  law  provides  that  an 
error  in  the  description  of  a  parcel  or 
portion  of  real  property  shall  not  invali¬ 
date  the  assessment  against  the  same  if 
such  description  is  sufficiently  accurate 
to  identify  the  parcel  or  portion.  If  it 
shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  any  county  upon  the  veri¬ 
fied  petition  of  the  assessors  of  any  tax 
district  that  any  taxable  property  therein 
has  been  omitted  from  the  assesment  roll 
of  the  preceding  year,  such  board  shall 
place  the  same  on  the  roll  of  the  current 
year  at  its  valuation  for  the  proceeding 
yerv  to  he  ,:\od  bv  tlm  assessors  in  their 
petition,  and  shall  tax  the  same  at  the 


rate  per  centum  of  the  preceding  year. 

That  taxable  property  has  been  omitted 
from  the  assesment  roll  for  the  current 
year,  such  hoard  shall  place  the  same 
thereon  at  a  valuation  to  be  fixed  by  the 
assessors  in  their  petition  and  shall  tax 
the  same  at  the  rate  per  centum  of  the 
current  year. 

A  copy  of  the  petition  under  these  sub¬ 
divisions  with  the  notice  of  the  presen¬ 
tation  thereof  shall  be  served  personally 
on  the  person  alleged  to  be  liable  to  tax 
at  least  10  days  before  the  meeting  of  the 
board  of  supervisors. 

It  would  look  as  if  the  assessors  have 
omitted  to  assess  A  for  Lot  11  and  have 
substituted  Lot  5.  A  should  be  interested 
iu  having  a  correction  made,  for  un¬ 
doubtedly  he  will  have  to  pay  the  tax  on 
Lot  11  some  time,  even  if  it  has  been 
erroneously  omitted  during  the  past  year. 

N.  T. 


"How  is  it.  Major,”  asked  the  ambitious 
young  cook,  addressing  the  hoary-headed 
master  of  the  craft,  “that  you  are  so  in¬ 
variably  successful  in  picking. out  juicy 
suckers  and  never  waste  your  time  on 
empty  prospects?”  “I  simply  wait  till  i 
hear  a  man  state  that  he  is  a  pretty  good 
judge  of  human  nature.”  replied  the  vet¬ 
eran.  “and  then  I  sell  him  the  Union  Sta¬ 
tion  or  something  of  the  sort.” — Kansas 
City  Star. 
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The  Accurate  Drop 
Corn  Planter 

With  Fertilizer  Attachment 


Besides  planting  corn  accu¬ 
rately,  you  can  distribute  suc¬ 
cessfully  any  standard  fertilizer 
without  firing  the  seed,  by 
using  the 

John  Deere 
No.  999  Corn  Planter 

Most  accurate — sloping  hop¬ 
per  bottom  and  special-shaped 
seed  cells — each  cell  takes  one 
kernel  and  the  desired  number 
is  accumulated  and  dropped 
into  each  hill.  Instant  change, 
to  either  2,  3  or  4  kernels  per  hill. 
Quick  change  to  drilling  or  back  to  hill¬ 
dropping.  Convenient  underhung  reel; 
automatic  marker.  Pea  attachment 
extra — can  be  used  at  same  time  corn 
is  being  planted  and  fertilizer  distri¬ 
buted.  Sold  by  John  Deere  dealers. 

FREE  BOOK.  Write  today  for 
booklet  describing  the  No.  999  with 
fertilizer  attachment.  Tell  us 
what  other  implements  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  and  we  will  send  you 
“Bookkeeping  on  the  Farm”  —  just 
the  book  in  which  to  keep  your  rec¬ 
ords.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline, 
Ill.,  and  ask  for  Package  XP-637. 


JOHNXDEERE 


^TM^jnAD^MARK^OF^LUALITY^IADE^FAMOU^^Y^OOOJMPLEMENTSj 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
Cells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Rouse  in  America— Estab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


GOLD  MEDALS  AWARDED 


FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 

Hoffman-CorrTape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Market  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


jyilllHIIII  WOMANS  FRIEND  ■llllllima 


1  power  WASHER! 


a  Real  ~ 
Washerbuilt  especially  — 
ir  needs  to  be  run  by  a  — 
gasoline  engine  or  electric  — 
S3  Power.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  showing  other  — 
S3  styles,  also  special  Introductory  offer.  3: 

«=  BLUFFTON  MFC.CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON.'o  = 

siiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiri 


Roofinrff/j 

Buying  the  best  jmrni 
13  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 
roofing  is  made  from  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and 
lasts  from  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  ordin¬ 
ary  steel  roofing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  econom- 
ical  roof,  in  years  of  service,  you  can  buy.  (Our 
irSJ/a,  catalog  tells  you  why — write  today  for 
it.  Jv  e  also  make  stock  tanks.) 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co  Sta.  68  Middletown,  0. 


Wireworms;  Raspberry  Cane-borer 

1.  What  is  the  best  way  to  rid  my  land 
of  wireworms?  It  seems  to  be  full  of 
them.  They  get  into  every  root.  crop,  that 
I  grow,  especially  the  potatoes,  which 
were  bored  so  badly  by  them  that  we 
could  not  use  them.  2.  What  was  the 
trouble  with  one  of  my  black  raspberry 
bushes?  It  seemed  to  start  to  wither 
from  the  bottom  up.  I  thought  perhaps 
it  was  diseased  at  the  root,  so  dug  it  up, 
but  the  roots  seemed  to  me  to  be  all  right, 
but  I  burned  it  anyway,  as  the  safest 
thing  to  do.  Would  also  like  to  know 
what  causes  the  new  shoots  of  red  rasp¬ 
berries  to  die  off  about  4  in.  from  the 
tips?  There  seems  to  he  a  ring  formed 
around  the  stem  where  it  dies  off 

New  York.  r.  w.  ii. 

1.  Probably  wireworms  are  among  the 
most  difficult  of  insects  to  control  satis¬ 
factorily.  They  live  in  the  ground  and 
cannot  be  reached  with  spraying  ma¬ 
terials,  and  cannot  be  trapped.  Normally 
they  feed  on  the  roots  of  grasses  and  at¬ 
tack  cereal  crops,  such  as  corn,’  wheat 
and  oats,  and  also  certain  root  crops, 
such  as  potatoes,  carrots  and  beets,  es¬ 
pecially  when  these  crops  are  planted  on 
sod  land.  In  general,  certain  cultural 
methods  have  to  be  followed  to  fight  wire- 
worms  successfully.  Where  wireworms 
are  abundant  sod  land  intended  for  corn 
or  potatoes  the  following  year  should  be 
plowed  immediately  after  the  first  cutting 
of  hay,  usually  early  in  July,  and  then 
disk-harrowed  occasionally  during  the 
remainder  of  the  Summer.  Such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  tends  to  destroy  the  wireworms 
in  the  soil.  A  regular  three-year  or  four- 
year  rotation  of  crops  whereby  the  fields 
do  not  remain  several  years  in  grass  crops 
is  of  great  benefit  in  preventing  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  wireworms. 

2.  The  raspberries  of  R.  W.  II.  are 
undoubtedly  injured  every  year  by  the 
raspberry  cane  borer.  The  female  beetles 
appear  in  May  and  June,  and  each  one 
goes  to  the  new  and  tender  growth  of  a 
cane  and  a  few  inches  from  the  tip  she 
makes  two  ring-like  girdles  around  the 
cane  about  one-half  inch  apart.  About 
half  way  between  these  girdles  she  inserts 
a  long,  white  egg  in  the  pith  of  the  cane. 
As  a  result  of  the  girdling  the  tip  of  the 
cane  with  its  leaves  wilts  and  falls  over. 
The  egg  hatches  and’ the  grub  bores  down 
the  cane,  but  does  not  reach  the  base  un¬ 
til  the  second  season.  At  this  time  the 
whole  cane  dies.  The  insect  is  easily 
controlled  by  simply  watching  the  plants 
in  the  Spring  and  pinching  off  the  wilted 
tops  2  or  3  in.  below  the  point  at  which 
the  canes  were  girdled.  The  grubs  that 
batch  from  the  eggs  will  die  in  the  por¬ 
tion  which  has  been  pinched  off. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


“The  U.  S.  Mail 

must  be  delivered  on  time” 

Even  a  rural  mail  carrier  can 
sometimes  learn  new  points  about  his  Ford 

FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  comes  this  Ford  experi¬ 
ence.  A  rural  mail  carrier  near  Reading  uses  a 
Ford  to  deliver  his  mail.  The  engine  consumed 
a  quart  of  oil  about  every  75  miles. 

He  was  finally  induced  to  try  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “  E.” 

After  a  fair  test  he  discovered  that  he  could  average 
about  200  miles  per  quart.  Today  he  says  that  he  would 
not  think  of  using  another  oil — not  alone  because  of  its 
economy,  but  because  of  better  all-round  results. 

He  sums  up  his  partiality  for  “  E  ”  in  a  single  sentence 
by  saying  “The  LI.  S.  Mail  must  be  delivered  on  time.” 

*  *  * 

Every  mechanical  factor  and  operating  requirement  of 
your  Ford  engine  calls  for  oil  of  the  body,  character  and 
quality  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “  E.”  No  heavier  or  lighter 
oil  can  give  you  such  protection  or  such  economy. 


Cultivation  of  Strawberries 

I  have  half  an  acre  of  strawberries 
which  bore  last  year  for  the  first  time. 
W  ould  it  be  advisable  after  the  last  culti¬ 
vation  to  cover  the  ground  between  the 
rows  with  sawdust  to  hold  the  moisture 
and  to  keep  the  berries  clean?  I  also 
have  half  an  acre  of  red  raspberries  on 
1  ery  rich  soil,  set  two  years  this  coming 
Sprmg  I  have  kept  the  ground  clean, 
but  they  have  come  up  all  over  the 
ground,  and  it  resembles  the  “deep  tan¬ 
gled  wild  wood.”  Some  plants  are  10  ft 
high  How  and  when  should  I  trim 
them.'1  How  thick  in  the  row  should 
they  stand?  They  were  set  7  ft.  apart 
and  4  ft.  in  the  row.  p  r  f 

Ravena,  N.  Y. 

Sawdust  has  been  used  with  which  to 
mulch  strawberries  for  the  specific  pur¬ 
poses  you  have  suggested,  but  with  no 
great  degree  of  success.  Sawdust  gives 
an  acid  reaction  and,  further,  mats  down 
so  tightly  that  the  strawberry  roots  lack 
proper  aeration.  Straw  is  much  better. 

lied  raspberries  are  the  finest  to  work 
with  of  any  of  the  brambles,  and  the 
easiest  pruned.  In  the  Fall  the  old  canes 
should  be  cut  out,  for  the  next  season’s 
fruit  is  borne  on  the  new  shoots  that  grew 
that  season.  The  new  shoots  sucker 
from  the  roots  and  will  eventually  pro¬ 
duce  a  solid  row  of  plants.  The  rows 
should  not  he  over  1%  to  2  ft.  wide,  and 
the  shoots  should  average  about  6  in. 
apart,  so  that  any  suckers  between  the 
rows  should  be  removed  and  those  in  the 
row  should  be  thinned  out.  This  may  be 
done  either  in  the  Fall  when  the  old 
canes  are  removed  or  in  the  Spring.  The 
shoots  remaining  should  be  headed  back 
to  about  3  ft.  before  growth  starts  in  the 
Spring.  H,  B<  Xt 


If  you,  too,  appreciate  increased  freedom  from  tinker¬ 
ing  and  carbon,  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  will  appeal  to 
you  just  as  it  does  to  experienced  Ford  owners  the  world 
over. 

When  changing  to  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  do  not 
flush  the  engine  with  kerosene.  A  part  of  the  kerosene 
will  remain  in  the  splash  troughs  and  tend  to  impair  the 
lubricating  qualities  of  the  new  oil. 

Drain  off  the  old  oil  after  the  engine  has  been  running 
and  is  hot. 

In  the  differential  of  your  Ford  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“CC”  or  Mobilubricant  as  specified  by  the  Chart  of 
Recommendations. 


Tractor  Lubrication 

The  correct  engine  lubricant  for  the 
FORDSON  TRACTOR  is  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “BB”  in  summer  and  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “A”  in  winter.  The  correct  oil 
for  all  other  tractors  is  specified  in  our 
Chart.  Ask  for  it  at  your  dealer’s. 


DOMESTIC  BRANCHES: 


New  York 

( Main  Office) 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

Milwaukee 

Buffalo 


Boston 
Detroit 
Minneapolis 
lies  Moines 
Rochester 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Dallas 

Oklahoma  City 
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All  Sorts 


Fishing  for  Eels  Through  the  Ice 

Fishing  through  the  thick  ice  on  rivers 
in  Nova  Scotia  is  a  favorite  sport  for 
the  farmers,  who  work  like  beavers  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  months  with  their  hay 
and  grain  crops.  In  the  Winter  season, 
when  the  mercury  is  often  stuck  down 
around  35  and  40  degrees  below  zero,  it 
is  a  common  sight  to  see  many  of  these 
hardy  fellows  out  on  the  ice,  fishing  for 
smelts  or  spearing  eels.  It  is  a  sport 
that  is  indulged  in  on  all  the  salt-water 
rivers  in  the  lower  maritime  provinces. 

On  many  of  the  rivers  it  is  customary 
for  these  fishermen  to  put  up  little  shacks 
on  the  shores,  where  they  can  go  and  get 
warmed  after  an  hour  or  two  work  in  the 
biting  winds  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  Holes  are  cut  through  the  ice 
with  a  long-handled  ax,  and  with  long- 
handled  spear,  like  in  this  picture  (some¬ 
times  15  ft.  in  length)  the  fisherman 
keeps  at  his  work  from  early  morn  until 
sundown. 

His  smelts  are  frozen  solid  usually  by 
the  time  he  is  ready  to  pack  up  for  home 
(at  the  end  of  his  day’s  labor)  and  his 
eels  likewise.  They  are  sorted  and  packed 
in  boxes  for  the  American  market,  taken 
to  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  sent 
by  express  to  New  York  and  Boston  fish 
markets,  and  not  until  they  arrive  and 
are  carefully  examined  does  the  Nova 
Scotia  man  get  any  money.  If  the  party 
in  the  States  writes  back  that  the  fish 
arrived  in  an  unsalable  condition  the 
fisherman  has  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  did,  and  he  receives  nothing  for  his 
work,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  fish 


came  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  buyer, 
a  check  is  forwarded  by  next  mail. 

I  have  seen  ice  30  in.  thick  when  fish¬ 
ing  smelts,  for  it  is  this  festive  fish  that 
is  unsurpassed  for  flavor,  while  snow  is 
on  the  ground.  'When  the  smelts  bite  the 
sport  is  exciting  beyond  all  expectations, 
but  when  they  bite  slowly  at  the  bait, 
and  the  mercury  is  falling  out.  of  the 


bottom  of  the  glass,  minutes  seem  hours 
in  flying  by.  The  picture  accompanying 
this  article  was  snapped  by  the  writer 
on  Sutherland’s  River,  in  Pietou  County, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  shows  spearing  of  eels 
that  eventually  were  consumed  by  New 
York  State  persons,  as  they  were  shipped 
their  via  express.  LOUIS  o.  na.tac. 


Why  Raise  Top  Many  Cats? 

You  ask,  “Who  favors  a  tax  on  cats?” 
As  a  devoted  lover  of  animals,  cats  es¬ 
pecially,  I  can  only  say  “1.”  for  I  think 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  is  the  only  way 
by  which  people  may  be  deterred  from 
raising  more  kittens  than  can  be  properly 
fed  by  the  owners,  or  be  given  away.  I 
know  a  family  which  one  Summer  had 
12  half-starved  cats  roaming  about  the 
vicinity,  subsisting  largely  on  birds.  Such 
cases  are  far  too  common.  I  have  heard 
of  families  by  whom  1*6  cats,  or  even  20, 
were  left.  Some  persons  who  consider 
themselves  “too  tender-hearted”  to  kill 
kittens,  will  perpetrate  the  extreme 
cruelty  of  “dropping”  older  cats  in  an 


unfamiliar  neighborhood,  perhaps  to  die 
by  inches  in  loneliness  and  terror.  Last 
Fall,  in  the  village  were  I  now  live,  there 
was  a  sudden  invasion  of  cats,  and  it  was 
piteous  to  see  them  sitting  on  the  porches 
of  empty  houses  (being  driven  away, 
doubtless,  from  the  occupied  dwellings) 
and  to  hear  them  wailing  day  and  night 
for  food  and  friends.  Most  families  here 
were  already  supplied  with  pets,  and  felt 


they  could  not  take  more.  My  feelings 
at  the  time  were  such  that  I  would  have 
voted  not  only  for  a  tax  on  cats,  but  for 
fines  and  imprisonment  for  all  persons  re¬ 
sponsible  for  such  cruelty. 

It  is  easy  to  chloroform  young  kittens 
in  a  wash  boiler,  and  costs  little.  For  the 
good  of  the  mother,  one  kitten  should 
usually  be  left,  at  least  for  a  time.  If 
the  mother  has  another  family  the  same 
season,  the  second  litter  can  be  destroyed, 
as  she  will  soon  be  content  with  the  kit¬ 
ten  previously  left. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Creator  must 
have  intended  that  there  should  be  a 
good  many  cats  in  the  world,  or  He  would 
not  have  made  kittens  so  attractive.  1 
sympathize  with  all  who  find  it  hard  (as 
I  do)  to  destroy  even  tiny  ones;  but  to 
do  this  is  vastly  kinder  than  to  let  them 
grow  up  unwanted  and  insufficiently  fed. 
If  left  to  subsist  on  game,  they  will  suf¬ 
fer  from  lack  of  balanced  diet ;  cats  often 
become  sick  from  eating  too  many  mice  or 
rats,  but  will  recover  when  fed  bread  or 
potatoes.  Worst  of  all,  the  unfed  cats 
devour  birds,  which  our  country  cannot 
afford  to  lose.  If  only  by  means  of  a  tax 
can  people  be  brought  to  feel  their  respon¬ 
sibility  in  this  matter,  let  cats  be  taxed — 
partly  for  their  own  sake.  o.  A.  T. 


Pure  White  Collies 

Will  you  tell  me  whether  a  white 
Scotch  collie  can  be  a  purebred  animal? 
I  am  about  to  purchase  a  puppy,  but  was 
told  that  white  (pure  white)  collies  are 
barred  from  Madison  Square  dog  shows 
because  they  are  not  a  true  collie.  I 
expect  to  pay  $40  for  an  eight  weeks’  old 
male  puppy.  f.  a. 

Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

The  following  opinion  comes  from  one 
of  the  best  authorities : 

“The  pure  white  collie  is  acceptable  in 
all  cases.  It  is  not  true,  we  are  quite 
sure,  that  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club 
barred  white  collies.  They  are  purebred  ; 
simply  care  has  been  taken  to  breed  white 
dogs  to  each  other  until  they  have  prac¬ 
tically  oliminated  the  orange  and  tan.” 


Additional  Profits 

“ Since  buying  my  Case  15-27  I  have  doubled  my  farming 
operations  to  320  acres." 

— Everett  Taubeneck,  West  Union,  Illinois. 

Besides  larger  profits  from  better  farming,  the  Case 
tractor  gives  you  two  other  sources  of  profit.  You  can 
farm  more  land  with  the  same  help,  or  you  can  do  profita¬ 
ble  custom  work.  These  additional  profits  often  pay  for 


It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  farmer  to  find  his  working  capacity  doubled 
when  he  begins  to  use  a  Case.  This  increased  efficiency  is  due  to 
many  proved  Case  advantages: 


Ample  power  is  furnished  by  ef¬ 
ficient,  Case-built  engines,  with  a 
fuel  system  assuring  extreme 
economy  on  low  grade  fuels. 
Power  is  transmitted  to  both  drive 
wheels  through  simple,  cut  steel, 
spur  gears — all  completely  en¬ 
closed. 

Belt  pulley  is  mounted  on  engine 
crankshaft,  with  no  waste  of  power 
through  gears. 


Engine  has  removable  bearing 
shells  and  bushings.  Practically 
all  other  bearings  are  renewable 
roller  and  ball  bearings. 

All  gears,  bearings  and  wearing 
surfaces  are  enclosed,  thoroughly 
lubricated,  and  protected  from 
dust  and  dirt. 

A  patented  Case  air  washer  keeps 
all  dust  and  dirt  out  of  the  engine. 


Because  of  these  and  many  other  practical  qualities,  Case  tractors  are 
well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  farm  power  work,  both  drawbar  and  belt. 
Ask  any  Case  owner  or  write  for  “Better  Farming  With  Better 
Tractors,”  which  tells  you  why  the  Case  tractor  is  superior  in  many  ways. 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

(Established  1842) 

Dept.  C22  Racine  Wisconsin 

NOTE:  Our  plows  and  harrows  are  NOT  the  Case  plows 
and  harrows  made  bythej.  1.  Case  Plow  Works  Company. 
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Balanced 
F  ertilizer 


FERTILIZERS  are  used  to  increase 
crops  and  profits.  The  right  kinds 
and  amounts  of  plant  food  make  profits 
by  reducing  the  cost  of  production  of  a 
unit  of  crop,  by  improving  the  quality, 
and  by  increasing  the  yield. 

One-sided  fertilizers  may  be  unprofit¬ 
able.  Today  Potash  is  the  cheapest 
ingredient  used  in  fertilizers,  even 
cheaper  than  before  the  war. 

If  one  wishes  to  increase  the  number 
of  units  of  plant  food  in  a  fertilizer, 
German  Potash  will  do  it  for  the  least 
money,  and  at  the  same  time  balance 
the  other  ingredients  so  that  the  value 
of  them  may  be  more  fully  secured. 

For  GRAIN  and  CORN  use  a  fertilizer 
with  6  to  8  per  cent  of  Potash;  for  root 
crops  and  truck  use  10  per  cent. 

It  is  always  safe  to  use  at  least  as  much 
Potash  as  Phosphoric  Acid. 

SOIL  &  CROP  SERVICE,  POTASH  SYNDICATE 

H.  A.  HUSTON,  Manager 

42  Broadway  New  York 


POTASH 
PAYS 


AU'.lXlV-'u  I'  ,v  . 
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Legal  Questions 


Cancellation  of  Note 

On  March  9.  1920,  I  borrowed  $450 
from  my  friend  P,  giving  him  my  promis¬ 
sory  note  with  interest  at  4  per  cent, 
semi-annual.  I  made  partial  payments 
on  this  note,  with  all  accrued  interests, 
as  follows : 

Paid  March  4.  1921 .  $50.00 

Paid  November  4.  1921 .  100.00 

Paid  March  4.  1922 .  50.00 

Paid  September  1,  1922  .  250.00 


$450.00 

On  May  4  P  died,  and  his  widow  de¬ 
manded  the  full  payment  of  this  note, 
which  I  sent  her  on  September  1,  1922, 
and  asked  her  to  return  the  note  to  me, 
but  in  reply  she  wrote  a  post  card,  stat¬ 
ing:  “Yours  received;  busy  picking  up 
and  getting  ready  to  sell  the  place  and 
other  things;  will  write  soon  and  Settle 
up  our  business.”  I  have  written  her  two 
letters  since,  asking  her  to  send  this  note, 
as  I  did  not  care  to  have  it  fall  into  other 
hands.  The  payments  on  this  note  have 
been  make  by  check,  and  notes  on  my 
check  book  are  made  out  in  detail  what 
they  were  paid  for.  Mrs.  P  has  ignored 
my  letters,  and  I  cannot  get  any  reply 
from  her.  It  occurs  to  me  that  possibly 
P  had  destroyed  this  note,  and  she  had 
no  legal  right  to  demand  this  last  pay¬ 
ment.  P  and  myself  were  the  best  of 
friends  and  we  have  traveled  over  30 
years  together,  and  I  had  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  in  Mrs.  P  also,  inasmuch  that  I 
sent  her  my  check,  expecting  she  would 
return  the  note  to  me  when  paid.  What 
can  I  do  to  demand  the  return  of  this 
note,  and  if  she  cannot  produce  it.  has 
she  not  demanded  money  under  false 
pretense?  Can  this  note  be  used  further 
to  demand  payment  from  me?  What 
course  would  you  advise  in  either  case 
for  action  ?  C.  T. 

Connecticut. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  you  to 
have  retained  the  last  payment  until  the 
holder  of  the  note  had  delivered  the  same 
to  you,  but.  having  made  your  payments 
by  check,  there  is  no  danger  of  your  hav¬ 
ing  to  pay  again.  Perhaps  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  talk  with  the  holder  of 
the  note  personally,  and  at  that  time  she 
may  explain  to  you  why  she  has  not  re¬ 
turned  the  note  to  you.  You  are  not  in¬ 
jured  in  any  way,  because  you  have  not 
paid  any  more  than  was  due.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  note  may  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  accident  before  the  death  of 
I’.  If  that  was  true  you  would  have  been 
still  liable  for  the  face  of  the  note  and 
interest.  N-T- 


Payment  of  Judgment 

I  employ  a  man  who  had  a  .judgment 
taken  against  him  in  1915.  They  have 
never  been  able  to  collect  anything  as  yet. 
This  man’s  wages  are  $50  per  month.  His 
work  calls  for  every  day  of  the  month. 
They  have  now  garnisheed  his  wages, 
which  calls  for  10  per  cent  of  his  wages. 
This  man  works  every  day  of  the  month. 
Hoes  not  the  law  allow  him  $12  per  week, 
and  if  so.  how  can  his  wages  be  taken? 
Would  I  be  liable  if  I  paid  it.  or  did  not 
pav  to  the  sheriff?  J.  B. 

New  York. 

The  New  York  statute  provides  that 
where  a  judgment  debtor  has  wages,  earn¬ 
ings,  etc.,  due  or  to  become  due,  and 
owing  him  to  the  amount  of  $12  or  more 
per  week,  that  the  court  may  grant  an 
order  directing  that  an  execution  issue 
against  said  wages,  etc.,  for  an  amount 
not  exceeding  10  percentum  thereof.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  the  judgment  debtor  is  working 
to  deduct  the  amount  named  in  the  order, 
and  to  pay  the  same  over  to  the  officer 
holding  the  execution.  If  the  person  or 
corporation  shall  refuse  to  pay  over  to  the 
officer  the  amount  named  in  the  order,  he 
or  they  shall  be  liable  in  an  action  for 
the  amount  thereof. 


Property  Rights  of  Second  Wife 

A  house  was  owned  by  a  man  and 
wife,  and  they  had  three  children.  The 
mother  died  and  the  home  was  closed  and 
afterwards  the  father  married  again,  and 
has  one  son  by  the  second  wife.  After 
five  years  she  left  him  and  does  not  both¬ 
er  about  the  home.  Can  the  father  then 
sell  the  house  without  sharing  it  with  all? 
The  second  wife  claims  he  made  her 
shareholder,  and  the  father  claims  not, 
but  still  the  father  claims  he  cannot  sell 
the  house  without  the  second  wife’s  sig¬ 
nature.  The  step-son  will  be  of  age  in 
another  year.  Some  say  that  the  father 
will  have  to  share  or  divide  the  money 
after  the  house  is  sold  with  the  four  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  wife.  Others  say  that  she 
will  receive  one-half  and  he  keeps  the 
rest.  There  is  a  daughter  not  married, 
and  two  married  sons.  d.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

If  the  house  was  owned  by  man  and 
uife  as  tenants  by  the  entirety,  on  the 
death  of  the  wife  the  husband  owned  the 
entire  property  and  could  dispose  of  the 
same  if  he  cared  to.  If  he  married  again 
Ins  second  wife  would  have  a  dower  inter¬ 
est  in  the  property.  N.  T. 


Serving  the  Farmer 

in  the  Factory 


The  long  and  continuous  success  of  Firestone 
Tires  in  the  service  of  the  American  Farmer  began 
with  the  realization  that  his  demands  are  different — 
and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  exacting  of  any 
group  of  the  motoring  public. 

Therefore  the  Firestone  Factory  organization 
reckoned  with  the  varying  conditions  of  rural 
driving  and  provided  for  them.  That  is  why 
Firestone  Tires  are  equally  at  home  on  all  roads — 
on  concrete,  brick,  asphalt  or  macadam — on  clay 
or  gravel — on  the  road  maintained  by  intermittent 
dragging  or  grading — and  on  the  permanent  way. 

In  the  processes  that  Firestone  has  made  famous 
lies  the  secret  of  this  universal  adaptability.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  have  learned  that  blending,  tem¬ 
pering,  double  gum-dipping  and  air-bag  cure,  as 
practiced  by  Firestone,  have  an  immediate  applica¬ 
tion  to  their  individual  driving  problems. 

They  find  that  these  methods  give  them  mileage 
double  and  treble  what  they  obtained  a  few  years 
ago.  They  rely  implicitly  on  Firestone — for  the 
uniformity  of  product  has  eliminated  tire  uncer¬ 
tainties.  Firestone  road  grip  gives  them  confidence 
through  the  freedom  from  slip  or  skid.  Firestone 
resilience  provides  an  air  cushion  that  instantly 
responds  to  road  shocks  and  absorbs  them.  And 
the  appearance  of  this  tire,  with  its  rugged,  sym¬ 
metrical  tread,  is  a  credit  to  the  finest  cars  built. 

If  you  haven’t  tried  Firestone,  investigate.  Get 
a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  Most  Miles  per 
Dollar — and  the  other  important  Firestone  prin¬ 
ciples  of  service  to  the  public. 


Most  Miles  per  Dollar 


SELF-OILING*1 


IJERE’S  capacity  a’plen- 
*  ty  for  all  pumping 
needs.  The  ideal  pump 

for  homes,  farms,  creameries, 
dairies,  factories,  town  water  sys¬ 
tems.  Twelve  sizes — delivers  400 
to  10,000  gallons  an  hour.  Low  in  cost, 
quiet,  safe,  self-oiling,  trouble-free. 
Extra  large  valves  and  waterways — a 
truly  better  pump.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  Myers 
Pumps,  Door  Hangers  and 
Hay  Tools.  Or  write  us. 
THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 
363  Chord!  St.,  Ashland,  0. 


A  New  Labor  Saving  Implement 

R0YTV(ihP 

packers 

»Vnte  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y 

“lore  Potatoes’* 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate,  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc. 
A.  J.  PLATT,  MFR. 
BOY  23-  STERLING.  fTX. 


Get 

Bumper  Crops 

with  SOLVAY 

Fields  that  give  little  cost  you  just  as  much 
labor  as  fields  that  give  you  big.  Sour  soil  is 
often  the  cause  —  correct  it,  make  the  soil  sweet,  the 
field  fertile,  the  crop  big,  the  profit  large,  by  using 

SOLVAY  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

Don’t  wonder  why  you  have  no  big  crops-Use  lime  and  get  them, 
and  remember  to  use  only  SOLVAY— it  is  finely  ground,  gives  re¬ 
sults  right  away  and  for  years  after.  Safe.will  not  burn — easy  to  apply. 
Learn  all  about  Lime.  Write  for  the  SOL  V AY  Lime  Booh- it's  / reel 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

i|_ 

jSjf&llli 

IMESTONE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  AT. -  Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

applied  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds 
to  ten  pounds  per  tree  in  the 
spring,  before  blossom  time  usu¬ 
ally  represents  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  profitable  crop  of 

Marketable  Apples 

and  a  poor  crop  of  culls. 

Reports  of  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  practical  horticultur¬ 
ists  all  over  the  United  States 
bear  out  this  statement. 

If  you  have  never  used  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda  it  will  pay  you  to 
begin  using  it  this  spring. 

Meantime  send  for  my  free 
Bulletin  Service  which  is  full  of 
practical  information  on  grow¬ 
ing  of  all  crops. 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 
Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


New  Improved  1 923 
Beeman  Models 

■  Built  In  two fllzss. 

■  Write  direct  to 

■  factory  for  1923 

■  prices  and  full  in- 

■  formation  FREE. 

■  Beeman  Traclor  Co.  (•{(-*>, 

■  326  M  ark  e  t  U  an  k  Bldtf.Vik^S? 

■  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


' America’ »  Pioneer  Small  Tractors 
and  Power 
Cultivators. 


Glass  Cloth 


a  transparent  wa¬ 
terproof  fabric  a* 
efficient  as  glass 
for  hotbeds,  poultry  houses,  etc.  Sample  3x0  ft.  P.P.  Jl. 
Cat.  Free.  TURNER  BROS..  Desk  31  Bladen,  Neb. 


Edmonds’ 

Poultry 

Account 


A  complete  record. 
—  Easy  to  keep.  Start 

PAlllfrv  r\  anytime;  results 
ruuilljr  t-J  shown  any  time. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

BOOR  The  ^URAL  New-Yorker 

^  333  West  30th  Street,  New  Vote 
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Market  New 


Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplier!  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Cabbage  probably  held  the  interest  of 
the  trade  more  than  any  other  one  conn 
modify.  Prices  soared  until  on  March  5 
they  reached  .$75  a  ton,  when  there  was 
a  reaction  and  prices  on  good  stock 
dropped  to  $60  to  $65  a  ton  on  the  day 
following.  Reports  indicate  that  there 
has  been  considerable  speculative  buying 
in  Western  New  York,  which  accounts 
for  f.  o.  b.  prices  being  higher  than 
wholesale  prices  in  some  consuming  mar¬ 
kets,  Philadelphia  for  several  days  aver¬ 
aging  considerable  lower  than  Western 
New  York  f.  o.  b.  prices.  New  cabbage 
also  made  a  little  gain,  advancing  to  $3.25 
per  %-bbl.  hamper,  which  is  equivalent  to 
about  $125  a  ton.  The  shipments  from 
Texas  and  Alabama  increased  consider¬ 
ably  and  there  was  a  little  gain  in  the 
amount  of  second  crop  cabbage  forward¬ 
ed  from  South  Carolina,  but  the  total 
shipments  are  only  about  one-fourth  of 
last  year’s  movement  to  date.  Iceberg 
lettuce  from  California  was  in  fairly 
good  demand,  and  Southern  spinach 
brought  little  higher  prices  last  week; 
Texas,  in  round  bushel  baskets,  selling  at 
$1.65  on  the  6th.  Potato  shipments  were 
delayed  on  account  of  severe  weather  con¬ 
ditions  and  receipts  of  fresh  stock  in 
Philadelphia  were  (fairly!  light.  New 
York  round  white  in  150-lb.  sacks  made 
a  gain  of  about  25c  a  sack,  selling  on  the 
6th  at  $2.40,  and  prices  on  good  stock 
from  other  sections  also  averaged  a  little 
higher,  but  the  movement  was  slow. 
Sweet  potatoes  continue  to  sell  on  a  dull 
market,  Delaware  in  bushel  hampers 
bringing  50  to  65c  for  No.  1  stock,  and 
most  of  the  New  Jersey  stock  in  %-bu. 
about  the  same  price.  The  market  is 
filled  up  with  all  grades,  from  extra 
fancy  to  small  spindling  stock,  dealers 
having  considerable  difficulty  in  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  latter  at  15c  per  %-bu.  ham¬ 
per.  Such  stock  hurts  the  market  for 
good  sweet  potatoes,  and  it  would  be 
better  if  it  was  left  on  the  farms.  There 
was  a  moderate  demand  for  onions  and 
although  shipments  in  general  showed  an 
increase  over  last  week,  prices  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  held  about  steady,  best  selling  $3 
to  $3.25  per  100-lb.  sack.  Apples,  New 
York  Greening,  held  steady,  best  A  2%- 
in.  stock  wholesaling  around  $5  a  bar¬ 
rel  ;  Baldwin  made  a  little  gain,  ranging 
from  $5.25  to  $5.75  a  barrel  on  the  6th. 
Receipts  of  Florida  string  beans,  peas, 

<  ggplant,  etc.,  were  fairly  light.  An 
abundance  of  strawberries  were  offered, 
lint  many  arrived  in  poor  condition. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  has  been  very  sensitive, 
fluctuating  from  lc  to  2%c  daily.  Deal¬ 
ers  have  been  a  little  cautious,  as  any 
material  increase  iu  supplies,  which  may 
be  expected  most  any  time  from  the 
Southwest,  would  likely  cause  the  market 
to  decline.  A  little  shortage  or  reports 
of  increased  offerings  were  quickly  re¬ 
flected  in  the  prices.  Nearby  extra  firsts 
ranged  from  39  to  42%c  a  dozen,  while 
the  high  price  for  Western  extras  was 
41c,  but  both  nearby  and  Western  extras 
closed  at  39c  on  the  6th,  as  supplies  were 
more  liberal.  Practically  no  eggs  are 
going  into  storage  at  the  present  time 
and  holdings  of  storage  stock  have  been 
reduced  to  less  than  300  cases,  the  trade 
now  being  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
current  receipts. 

Fancy  live  fowl  were  in  good  demand 
just  before  Purim,  or  Jewish  holiday, 
which  occurred  on  March  2.  Fancy  fat 
live  fowl  especially  were  in  demand,  and 
such  sold  up  to  30c  a  pound.  After  the 
holiday,  however,  the  market  was  quiet 
and  live  fowl  eased  off  about  2c  a  pound. 
Spring  chickens  held  steady  at  29  to  30c, 
but  broilers  advanced  2  to  5c  a  pound, 
selling  on  the  Sth  at  40  to  45c.  Dressed 
poultry  was  quiet  and  values  have  not 
changed  any  to  speak  of  for  several  days. 
Fresh-killed  heavy  fowl  declined  slightly, 
selling  at  30c  a  pound,  while  Western 
Spring  chickens,  barrel  packed,  held 
steady  at  27  to  28c.  Nearby  chickens 
weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  or  more  ranged  from 
28  to  32c.  Receipts  of  dressed,  poultry 
were  not  as  heavy  as  for  the  week  pre¬ 
vious,  but  were  adequate  to  meet  all  de¬ 
mands.  while  the  total  receipts  of 
dressed  poultry  since  the  first  of  January 
are  practically  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 
Withdrawals  of  stock  from  cold  storage 
are  now  much  heavier  than  ingoing  stoefc, 
but  the  amount  in  storage  in  Philadelphia 
is  considerably  over  a  milion  pounds 
more  than  was  on  hand  at  this  time  last 
year. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

The  market  on  hay  has  been  a  firm  one 
and  anything  desirable  was  quickly 
cleaned  up.  Prices,  however,  were  about 
steady.  No.  3  Timothy  selling  at  $23  a 
ton.  Light  clover  mixed  advanced  $2  a 
ton,  ranging  from  $21  to  $22  on  the  6th. 
No.  1  rye  straw  brought  $25  to  $26  a 
ton.  while  wheat  and  oat  straw  seldom 
sold  over  $15  or  $16  a  ton.  b.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,  lb..  13  to  14c;  heavy,  lb., 
9  to  12c;  veal,  lb..  13  to  16c;  mutton, 
1b.,  25  to  30c;  lamb.  lb..  20  to  30c:  beef, 
lb.,  7  to  10c. 


Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  30  fo  36c; 
chickens,  lb.,  30  to  38c;  fowls,  lb.,  30  to 
3Sc ;  geese,  lb.,  30c- ;  guinea  hens,  each, 
75c-  to  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to 
55c;  chickens,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  fowls,  lb., 
40  to  45c ;  geese,  45  to  50c ;  rabbits,  lb., 
35  to  40c-. 

Butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c :  eggs,  45  to  50c ; 
Italian  cheese,  40  to  45c;  honey,  qt.,  65 
to  75c;  per  cap.  25c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3;  beans,  bu.,  $4 
to  $5;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots, 
bu.,  75  to  85c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  75c 
to  $1;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  80c  to  $1.25; 
eudive,  doz.  heads,  50c;  garlic,  lb.,  12c; 
lettuce,  leaf,  box,  $2 ;  Boston,  per  doz., 
75c  to  $1 ;  onions,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
70  to  75c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1;  rutabagas, 
bu.,  75c;  Hubbard  squash,  each.  10  to 
15c;  per  lb.,  2  to  4c ;  turnips,  bu.,  $1. 

Hay.  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $16;  No.  3, 
$14;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.35;  oats,  60c;  corn, 
95c ;  buckwheat,  per  100  lbs.,  $2. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  11  to  14c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  8  to  lie;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  12  to  15c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  11 
to  13c;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c;  Spring 
Iambs,  lb.,  25  to  27c;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
12  to  14c;  mutton,  lb..  10  to  12c;  veal, 
lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  white,  lb.,  23 
to  27c;  colored,  lb.,  27  to  30c;  fowls,  lb., 
26  to  30c;  old  roosters,  lb..  15  to  20c; 
guinea  fowls,  each,  30  to  50c;  pigeons, 
each.  15  to  20c;  ducks,  lb.,  23  to  28c; 
geese,  lb.,  18  to  22c. 

Country  butter,  crock,  lb.,  42  to  45c; 
eggs,  45  to  55c. 

Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  seconds, 
75c  to  $1 ;  per  bbl.,  $4  to  $7 ;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  28c;  cabbage,  red,  doz. 
heads,  75c  to  $1  ;  cabbage,  per  crate,  $1 
to  $1.10;  per  100*beads,  $5  to  $6;  Dan¬ 
ish,  per  ton,  $40  to  $45;  carrots,  bu.,  80 
to  90c;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  70c  to  $1 ; 
lettuce,  good,  doz.  heads,  40  to  50c ;  Bos¬ 
ton,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  mushrooms,  per  2%- 
1b.  basket,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  onions,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  green,  doz.  bunches,  25 
to  30c;  Spanish,  per  crate,  $1.75  to  $2; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  50c- ;  pota¬ 
toes.  best,  bu..  55  to  60c;  seconds,  bu.,  40 
to  45c:  parsnips,  bu..  $1.40  to  $1.60;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  30c;  rhubarb, 
doz..  $1.25  to  $1.40;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  tomatoes,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu..  75c  to  $1;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $7;  white  marrow,  $8;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7  ;  white  kidney,  $8  ;  pea,  $7  ;  me¬ 
dium.  $7  :  yellow  eye,  $7  ;  imperials,  $6. 

Furs— Skunk,  No.  1.  each,  $3.25  to 
$3.50 ;  So.  2.  each.  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  No.  3, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  No.  4,  85c  to  $1;  musk¬ 
rat.  No.  1,  large,  each,  $1.75 ;  mink, 
prime,  $5  to  $10 ;  raccoon,  prime,  each, 
$6  to  $7.50;  medium,  each.  $4.50  to  $5; 
small,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  weasel,  white,  each, 
20  to  90c;  gray,  10  to  25c;  brown,  15 
to  45c. 

Hides — Steers.  No.  1,  9c;  No.  2,  8e; 
No.  1.  cows  and  heifers,  9c;  No.  2,  8c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb..  6c;  horsehides,  each, 
$2  to  $3 ;  sheepskins,  each,  75c  to  $2 ; 
calf,  No.  1,  13c ;  No.  2,  calf,  12c ;  fleece, 
per  lb..  35  to  40c;  unwashed,  medium, 
35  to  40c. 

Wheat,  $1.25  to  $1.30;  corn,  shelled, 
bu..  92  to  93c ;  oats,  54c ;  rye,  bu.,.  90 
to  95c. 

Timothy  hay,  ton,  $21  to  $23 ;  straw, 
ton,  $14  to  $16. 

Seeds — Clover,  large,  bu.,  $14  to 
$14.50;  medium,  $14.50  to  $17.50;  Tim- 
othy,  bu..  $3.75  to  $4.25 ;  Alfalfa,  bu., 
$13  to  $14  ;  Alsike,  $13  to  $15. 

JOHNSON  CTTY-ENDXCOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
8  to  20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  S  to  14c;  por¬ 
terhouse  steak,  lb..  24c ;  round  steak,  lb., 
22c;  lamb  chops,  lb..  30  to  35c:  mutton, 
lb..  10  to  25c;  sausage,  lb.,  25c;  salt 
pork,  lb.,  18c;  sliced  ham,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
sliced  bacon,  lb..  30e;  pork  chops,  lb., 
30c :  pork  loin,  lb..  20c ;  pork  steak,  lb., 
35c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c;  veal  loaf,  lb., 
35c;  rabbits,  live.  lb..  20c-;  dressed,  lb., 
30c;  pigs,  six  week's  old,  each,  $4. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  lb..  27c;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  20c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks, 
lb..  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  lb..  35c; 
geese,  lb.,  36c ;  ducks.  36c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white.  54c- ;  brown,  42c- ; 
pullet  eggs,  40c ;  duck  eggs.  50c. 

Milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c  ;  cream,  qt.,  75c- ;  butter, 
creamery,  fancy  prints,  55e ;  best  dairy, 
52c;  cheese,  cream,  31c;  skim,  17c;  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  5c ;  pimento  cheese,  roll,  10c, 

Apples,  bu..  $2;  beets,  bu..  $1.25; 
beans,  lb.,  8c;  celery,  bunch.  10c;  cab¬ 
bage,  white,  lb.,  3c :  carrots,  bu.,  $1.15 ; 
greens,  peek,  45c- ;  lettuce,  Boston,  head, 
10c ;  onions,  bu..  $1.65 ;  green,  bunch, 
5c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c  to  $1  ;  rhubarb, 
lb..  5c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25;  spinach, 
peck,  45c;  shell  beans.  10c:  turnips,  bu., 
§0c :  vegetable  oysters,  bunch.  10c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  10c :  bread,  17-oz. 
loaf,  5c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2:  clover 
honey,  card,  23c :  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c ; 
butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50. 


s  and 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  pretty  quiet. 
New  Southern  stuff  begins  to  come  in, 
but  the  demand  is  not  heavy.  Prices  are 
more  uniform  than  usual.  The  snow  is 
gone  and  receipts  by  truck  are  liberal. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  steady;  creamery,  48  to  55c; 
dairy,  42  to  50c;  crocks,  40  to  49c; 
common,  30  to  35c.  Cheese,  steady ; 
daisies,  flats,  28  to.  30c ;  longhorns,  29  to 
30c;  limburger,  30  to  32c.  Eggs,  firm; 
hennery,  39  to  40c;  State  and  Western 
candled,  38  to  39c;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  active ;  turkeys,  25  to 
42c;  fowl.  16  to  28c;  broilers,  33  to  42c; 
capons,  33  to  40c;  chickens,  16  to  24c; 
old  roosters,  22  to  23c;  ducks,  26  to  32c! 
geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry,  steady ; 
turkeys,  35  to  49c ;  fowl,  24  to  26c ; 
Springers,  22  to  24c;  chickens,  20  to  26c; 
old  roosters,  17  to  18c;  ducks,  24  to  30c; 
geese,  IS  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  unchanged;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.50;  other  named  varieties,  $1.75  to 
$2,  except  Baldwin,  Greening,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  common,  75c  to  $1;  Western,  box, 
$1.50  to  $2.50.  Potatoes,  quiet ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  40  to  65c ;  Bermudas,  bbl., 
$14.50  to  $17 ;  Southern  sweets,  hamper, 
$1  to  $1.75. 

GRAPES  AND  BERRIES 

Grapes,  steady ;  California  Malagas, 
keg,  $7  to  $10 ;  Tokays,  box,  $3  to  $3.75. 
Strawberries,  firm ;  Southern,  qt.,  30  to 
50c ;  cranberries,  steady ;  box,  $3  to  $4. 

BEANS— ONIONS 

Beans,  quiet ;  w’hite  kidney,  cwt.,  $9.50 
to  $10.50;  red  kidney.  marrow’,  $8.50  to 
$10;  pea,  medium,  $8.25  to  $8.75.  Onions, 
quiet ;  homegrown  Ebenezers,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  yellowr,  cwt.,  $2.25  to  $2.75  ;  Span¬ 
ish,  small  crate,  $1.70  to  $1.85. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  fair  demand,  plentiful ; 
green  and  wax  beans,  hamper,  $5  to  $6 ; 
beets,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  doz.  bunches,  75  to 
80c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  30c; 
carrots,  bu..  50  to  75c ;  doz.  bunches,  60 
to  75c;  cabbage,  cwt.,  $3.50  to  $4;  new’, 
crate,  $3.50  to  $3.75 ;  cauliflower,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $2.75 ;  celery,  crate,  Florida, 
$2.35  to  $2.50 ;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50 ;  endive,  lb.,  25  to  35c ;  lettuce, 
Florida  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  50c;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  pieplant,  California,  box, 
$2.75  to  $3 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  40  to 
50e ;  shallots,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  85c ; 
tomatoes.  Florida,  crate,  $3  to  $6  tur¬ 
nips,  white,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  yellow, 
60  to  75c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  80c  to  $1 ;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  45  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet-',  white  comb,  18  to  25c; 
dark,  12  to  16c.  Maple  produces,  more 
active ;  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  16c ;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.10  to  $1.60. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $20 
to  $23  ;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $22 ;  straw', 
$10  to  $12 ;  u’heat  bran,  earlot,  ton,  $34 ; 
middlings,  $34 ;  red  dog,  $38.50 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $47.25;  oilmeal,  $50;  hominy, 
$33.25 ;  gluten,  $46.50 ;  oat  feed,  $17.25 ; 
rye  middlings,  $34.50.  J.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

March  8,  1923 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  price  for  March  Class  1 
fluid  milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 
zone,  $2.80  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2,  for 
cream  and  ice  cream,  $2.50. 


BUTTER 


Receipts  large  and 

prices  2 

to 

4  cents 

lower  on  most  grades. 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.48 

.48% 

Good  to  choice . . . 

.45 

<d 

.47 

Lower  grades  .... 

.40 

(d\ 

.44 

Dairy,  best  . 

.46% 

(d 

.47 

Common  to  good . . 

.41 

(d 

.44 

Packing  stock  . 

.35 

(d 

.39 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  special. 

.29 

® 

.29% 

Average  run  . 

.28 

(d 

.28% 

Skims  . 

.21 

m 

.22 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fey 

.46 

.47 

Medium  to  good.. 

.40 

cd 

.44 

Mix’d  col’s,  n’by.  b’st 

.46 

<S> 

.47 

Fair  to  good .  .  .  -  . 

.40 

m 

.44 

Gathered,  best . 

.40 

(a) 

.41 

Common  to  good. . 

.30 

(d 

.36 

Storage  . . . 

.32 

Cd 

.36 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs.  .  ... 

10.00 

01 

11.00 

Pea  . 

8.00 

Cd 

8.50 

Red  kidney . 

8.25 

(d 

8.50 

White  kidney . 

8.50 

(d 

9.25 

Yellow  eye . 

8.00 

cd 

8.25 

Black  turtle  soup. . 

5.25 

(d 

6.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.  bkt...- 

.75 

(d 

2.00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

3.00 

(d 

5.25 

Ben  Davis  . 

2.50 

(d 

5.00 

Greening  . 

3.50 

(a) 

6.00 

Jonathan  . 

3.50 

<d 

4.50 

King  . 

2.75 

m 

4.50 

McIntosh  . 

6.00 

m 

12.00 

r  r  i 

c 

e 

S 

Albemarle  . 

.  3.75 

@ 

4.50 

Winesap  . 

.  4.00 

<05 

5.50 

York  . 

.  4.00 

@ 

6.25 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl. 

.  1.50 

@ 

3.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . . . 

.  4.00 

<05 

12.00 

Kumquats,  qt . 

.10 

<01 

.15 

Strawberries,  qt. .  . 

.30 

@ 

.45 

LIVE 

STOCK 

Steel’s  . 

8.75 

@ 

9.25 

Bulls  . 

.  4.25 

@ 

6.50 

Cows  . 

.  2.00 

<d 

5.50 

Calves,  prime  . .  .  . 

.  14.50 

Cd 

15.50 

Culls  . 

.  6.00 

Cd 

10.00 

Sheep  . 

.  5.00 

Cd 

7.50 

'Lambs  . . .  . . 

.  12.00 

@ 

15.00 

Hogs  . 

.  7.75 

@ 

9.25 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  best  . 

.17 

<0! 

.18 

Common  to  good.  . 

.10 

Cd 

.16 

Lambs,  hothouse,  ea. 

9.00 

@ 

11.00 

Roasting  pigs  . 

.20 

(d 

.30 

Pork  . 

.08 

cd 

.11 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 37 

cd 

.38 

Common  to  good. . 

.30 

@ 

.35 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.40 

cd 

.46 

Fair  to  good . 

.25 

m 

.35 

Fowls  . 

.17 

cd 

.31 

Capons,  best  . 

.40 

Cd 

.41 

Fair  to  good . 

.32 

<0. 

.37 

Roosters  . 

.16 

Cd 

.21 

Ducks  . 

.25 

Cd 

.31 

Geese  . 

.15 

(d. 

.23 

Guineas,  pair . 

.  i;> 

cd 

1.00 

Squabs,  large,  doz.. 

10.00 

m 

11.00 

Small  . 

3.00 

@ 

6.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu .  2.75 

cd 

3.00 

Carrots,  100  lbs.  .  .  . 

1.50 

cd 

1 .65 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

50.00 

Cd 

55.00 

New,  %-bbl.  bkt. 

2.00 

Cd 

3.75 

Celery  hearts,  doz.. 
Leeks,  100  bunches. 

1.00 

® 

1.50 

3.50 

@ 

6.00 

Salsify,  doz.  bunches 

1.25 

@ 

1.50 

Parsley,  bbl . 

4.00 

m 

8.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

3.50 

Cd 

4.00 

Peas,  bu.  basket .... 

3.50 

Cd 

5.50 

Eggplant,  bu . 

2.00 

cd 

4.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

2.50 

Cd 

4.00 

Onions,  100  lbs.  .  .  . 

1.75 

Cd 

3.25 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt .  . . 

2.50 

Cd 

3.25 

.50 

Cd 

2.50 

Spinach,  bbl . 

2.50 

Cd 

3.50 

Squash,  new-,  bu. .  .  . 

1.75 

Cd 

3.00 

String  beans,  bu... 

2.50 

Cd 

6.00 

Ch’y  &  Escarol,  bbl. 

2.50 

Cd 

6.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt. 

.15 

Cd 

.30 

Tomatoes,  6-till  c’te. 

1.50 

Cd 

4.00 

Turnips,  bbl.  ..'.... 
Cucumbers,  bu . 

3.00 

Cd 

4.00 

5.00 

m 

8.00 

Kale,  bbl . 

2.25 

(0) 

3.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs. 

3.00 

@ 

3.50 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs.  4.75 

Cd 

5.00 

State,  180  lbs . 

3.25 

Cd 

3.60 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

3.75 

Cd 

4.00 

Penn’a,  150  lbs ... . 

1.90 

(d 

2.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . . 

.50 

<d 

1.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy  28.50 

(d 

29.00 

No.  2  . 

26.00 

Cd 

28.00 

No.  3  . 

23.00 

(d  25.00 

Clover  mixed  .... 

19.00 

(0) 

25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

30.00 

@ 

32.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk- 

Grade  4,  bottled,  qt . .  .18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt .  .15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt .  .10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt .  .11 

Certified,  qt .  .28 

Certified,  pt .  .17 

Buttermilk,  qt .  .10 

Cream,  heavy  %  pt .  _  .30 

Butter,  best  . 57  <0}  .58 

Cheese  . 32  @  .37 

Eggs — Best,  doz . 58  @  .60 

Gathered  . 45  (0>  .50 

Fowls  . 35  (d  .40 

Chickens,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50  @  .55 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  @  .04 

Onions,  lb . 05  (d  .10 

Lettuce,  head  . 10  <0}  .15 

Cabbage,  head  .  . . 15  @  .20 


Acid  Phosphate  with  Hen  Manure 

Some  time  ago  I  noticed  a  statement 
that  acid  phosphate  mixed  with  poultry 
manure  would  make  it  easier  to  handle, 
tend  to  minimize  evaporation  and  would 
make  a  complete  fertilizer.  I  would  like 
vour  opinion  on  these  points,  especially 
the  last.  c.  W.  P. 

New’  York. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  stated  the  facts 
about  this,  not  once,  but  50  times. 
Poultry  manure  is  quite  strong  in  nitro¬ 
gen,  but  lacking  in  phosphorus.  The 
use  of  acid  phosphate  supplies  this  lack 
and  improves  the  manure.  It  also  helps 
to  hold  the  ammonia,  but  does  not 
greatly  improve  its  handling  quality. 
Some  drier,  like  dry  road  dust  or  land 
plaster,  would  make  the  manure  easier 
to  handle.  In  order  to  make  a  “com¬ 
plete-’  manure  we  should  add  potash  as 
well  as  phosphate. 
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better 
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OF  COURSE  it  is.  One  applica¬ 
tion  of  Gombault’s  Balsam 
quickly  relieves  the  most  stub¬ 
born  pain.  A  second  use  and 
you're  well  again,  feeling  sound 
as  a  dollar. 


If  you  have  a  lame  back,  stiff 
neck,  cut,  bruises,  strain  or 
sprain,  sore  throat,  bronchial 
cold,  muscular  or  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  sciatica  or  lum¬ 
bago,  get  a  bottle  of  Gom¬ 
bault’s  Balsam  today — it  will 
drive  out  the  pain  in  a  hurry. 

Safe,  healing,  antiseptic — this 
remarkable  remedy  has  been 
the  favorite  in  many  households 
for  a  full  forty  years.  Un¬ 
equalled  for  external  applica¬ 
tion. 


Incorporating  Farm 

What  is  the  best  method  to  draw  up  a 
deed  or  title  to  include  two  or  more  per¬ 
sons?  What  are  the  items  of  incorpora¬ 
tion?  Is  it  practical  to  incorporate  a 
farm?  How  should  one  proceed  about  it? 

Ilaekettstown.  N.  J.  j.  i\ 

The  best  way  to  draw  a  deed  is  to  em¬ 
ploy  an  attorney  who  understands  the 
drawing  of  deeds.  The  conveyance  of 
property  is  too  important  to  trust  to  one 
unskilled  in  the  intricacies  thereof. 

Two  or  more  persons  may  hold  property 
as  joint  tenants  or  as  tenants  in  common. 
If  they  are  not  named  as  joint  tenants 
they  are  presumed  to  be  tenants  in  com¬ 
mon,  unless  two  of  them  are  named  as 
husband  and  wife. 

Where  several  persons  engage  in  busi¬ 
ness  together,  by  becoming  incorporated 
they  escape  personal  liability.  One  part¬ 
ner  is  personally  liable  to  the  acts  of  the 
other  partner  if  they  are  not  incorporated. 

N.  T. 


Joint  Deed  and  Liability  for  Note 

My  wife  and  I  own  a  farm  jointly ;  that 
is,  have  a  joint  deed  in  the  entirety. 
Supposing  another  man  and  I  indorse  a 
note  for  a  large  sum  of  money  and  the 
company  giving  the  note  fails  to  pay  it. 
Could  they  take  the  farm  to  pay  the  note? 

If.  M.  I!. 

If  judgment  was  entered  and  execution 
issued  the  sheriff  could  sell  all  of  the 
interest  of  the  husband  in  the  property. 

N.  T. 


THEY  DELIVER  THE  LOAD  ON  TIME 


“In  deep  snoiv  and  mud ,  Qoodyear  Cord  TruckTires 
have  carried  our  loads  without  delay.  They  have 
helped  us  get  more  business.** 


Peopte  who  have  used  Gom¬ 
bault’s  Balsam  are  never  with¬ 
out  it.  There’s  no  need  to  suf¬ 
fer  if  you  have  it  handy. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere 
for  $1.50  per  bottle,  or  sent  by 
parcel  post  direct  upon  receipt 
of  price. 

GOOD  FOR  ANIMALS,  TOO 

Gombault’s  Balsam  is  a  safe, 
reliable  and  effective  remedy  for 
most  horse  troubles.  Keeps 
your  horses  sound  and  working. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Sole 
Distributors  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


GOMBAULTS 

BALSAM 

The  Imported  Liniment 

HEALING  and  ANTISEPTIC 


Oh,  Mother ! 

It’s  20°  below  zero 
but  we  don’t  care, 
do  we  with  our 

Red  Cross 

Pipeless  Furnace 


Guaranteed  to  heat  every  room 
in  zero  weather  and  noted  for  its 
economy  of  operation.  Burns  any 
fuel.  Ash  pit  is  high,  deep  and 
roomy.  18  in.  to  33  in.  fire  pots 
with  sides  straight.  Most  durable 
and  efficient  type  of  grates.  A  size 
and  style  for  every  home. 


Red 

Cross 

Ranges 


Send  for  our  free  plan  sheet. 
Our  engineering  department 
will  gladly  advise  you  on  your 
heating  problems. 

Co-Operative  Foundry  Co. 

Dept,  2,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Branches  at  Chicago  and  Boston 


A  Booklet 
"The  Oven 
Behind  the 
Pie’  is  free 
for  the  ask¬ 
ing. 


Wire  Fence  Costs  Least! 

Of  all  factory  made  articles 
bought  by  farmers,  did  you 
know  that  wire  fencing  is 
the  cheapest?  Difference 
between  cost  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial  and  finished  product 
is  almost  negligible.  Dealers 
sell  more  for  customer's 
convenience  than  for  personal 
Compare  it,  pound  for  pound, 
any  other  farm  implements  made 
largely  of  metal — note  the  difference! 
All  in  favor  of  fencing!  Use  it.  Get  the 
most  fencing  for  your  money— Empire 
Write  now  for  Empire  Fence  Book. 

„  „  BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 

38  Maumee  Street  Adrian,  Michigan 


Husband’s  Inheritance  from  Intestate 
Wife 

_A,  II  and  C  of  New  Y’ork  each  married 
widows  in  Pennsylvania,  and  each  wife 
had  wealth  to  some  extent.  A’s  wife  had 
one  child  by  former  marriage,  and  had 
real  and  personal  property.  B’s  wife’s 
property  was  all  personal,  mainly  deposits 
in  banks,  drawing  interest.  C’s  wife  had 
one  child  by  former  marriage,  and  had 
real  and  personal  property.  C’s  wife’s 
child  died,  and  a  few  months  later  his 
wife  died.  A’s  wife  died,  leaving  the 
child.  B’s  wife  died  childless.  Neither 
woman  left  a  will.  What  rights,  if  any. 
do  A,  B  and  C  have  regarding  their  wives’ 
property ?  x. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
an  intestate  shall  leave  a  spouse  surviving 
and  one  child  only,  or  shall  leave  a  spouse 
surviving  and  no  children,  but  shall  leave 
descendants  o'  one  deceased  child,  the 
spouse  snail  be  entitled  to  one-half  of  the 
real  and  personal  estate.  Where  such 
intestate  snail  leave  a  spouse  surviving 
and  oilier  kindred,  but  no  issue,  the  spouse 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  real  or  personal 
estate  to  the  aggregate  value  of  $5,000. 
and  if  such  estate  shall  exceed  in  value 
the  sum  of  $5,000,  the  surviving  spouse 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  $5,000  ab¬ 
solutely,  and  in  addition  therto  shall  be 
entitled  to  one-half  the  remainder  of  the 
real  and  personal  estate.  n.  t 


Wife’s  Share  in  Property 

,,  husband  and  wife  own  a  farm  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  with  both  their 
names  on  the  deed,  and  if  husband  should 
die  without  making  a  will,  what  share 
would  his  wife  get?  I  am  told  it  would  he 
only  her  third.  In  that  case,  what  ben¬ 
efit  is  her  name  on  the  deed?  Also  if  he 
lias  money  in  the  bank  in  his  own  name, 
what  share  of  it  does  the  wife  get?  There 
are  four  grown-up  children.  e.  < . 

If  the  deed  is  properly  drawn,  on  the 
death  of  the  husband  the  wife  will  take 
the  whole  farm.  If  the  husband  has 
money  in  the  bank  in  his  own  name,  and 
dies  leaving  his  wife  and  four  children, 
the  wife  will  take  one-third  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  property,  and  the  balance  will  go 
equally  to  the  children.  \  q- 


Tax  Levy  on  Farm 

One  year  ago  I  sold  a  farm  to  a  man 
who  made  a  small  payment  and  moved  on 
the  premises  April  1.  A  contract  of  sale 
was.  entered  into  at  that  time,  whereby 
the  purchaser  was  to  keep  buildings  in¬ 
sured  and  pay  taxes  assessed  against  the 
property.  I  did  not  give  him  a  deed,  as 
this  was  not  to  be  done  until  a  certain 
amount,  had  been  paid  in.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  he  intends  to  stay  on  the  farm,  and 
will  most  likely  leave  about  this  next 
April  1.  lie  has  not  paid  the  taxes 
which  are  due.  and  of  course  if  lit-  sells  off 
the  crops  and  gets  out  there  will  be  no 
way  to  make  him  pay.  The  town  tax  col¬ 
lector  will  return  this  as  unpaid  tax  to 
the  county  treasurer.  Is  latter  official 
supposed  to  proceed  to  collect  at  once,  or 
can  he  delay  and  finally  tax  it  up  against 
the  property?  Perhaps  there  is  some¬ 
thing  I  can  do  in  the  meantime  to  re¬ 
strain  the  occupant  from  disposing  of  a 
crop  of  rye  that  is  stored  in  the  barn.  Or 
is  there  some  form  of  notification  that  I 
can  serve  upon  the  tax  gatherers,  either 
the  local  collector  or  the  county  treas¬ 
urer?  e.  c. 

The  county  treasurer  does  not  collect 
unpaid  taxes  unless  the  person  liable  for 
the  taxes  come  in  his  offices  and  pay 
them.  He  will  advertise  the  property  for 
sale  and  sell  the  same  for  unpaid  taxes. 
Section  71  of  the  tax  law  provides  that 
the  collector  of  taxes  shall,  if  any  person 
neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  any  tax  im¬ 
posed  on  him.  levy  upon  any  personal 
property  in  the  county  belonging  to  or 
in  the  possession  of  any  person  who  ought 
to  pay  the  taxes.  We  would  suggest  that 
you  call  your  tax  collector’s  attention  to 
this  section  before  he  returns  the  tax. 


—The  Adel  Transfer  Co.,  Adel,  Iowa 


WHEN  you  equip  your  truck  with  Good¬ 
year  Cord  Truck  Tires,  you  give  it  the 
advantage  of  that  powerful  traction  which 
means  extra  trips  and  on-time  deliveries.  That 
famous  All-Weather  Tread  grips  hard  and 
hangs  on.  That  buoyant  cushioning  makes 
light  work  of  field  hauling  or  travel  on  muddy 
roads.  Those  reinforced  sidewalls  resist  rut 
wear  and  curb  vVear.  Haul  the  year ’round 
on  Goodyear  Cord  Truck  Tires. 


The  new  beveled  All ‘Weather  Tread  Cord  Tire 
is  made  in  all  sizes  for  trucks  and  passenger  cars 


Long-Time  Farm  Loans 

This  Bank  has  loaned  to  the  farmers  in  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  over  $25,000,000  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  them  over  $137,000  i.i  dividends. 

If  you  operate  your  own  farm  or  intend  to  purchase  a  farm,  we  are 
prepared  to  make  a  long-time,  easy-payment  loan.  Interest  at  51/2%. 
Payments  seini-annually.  Loans  run  for  33  years  but  can  be  paid  at 
borrowers’  option  any  time  after  5  years.  Local  representative  in 
every  district. 

Look  ahead!  If  you  will  need  a  loan  this  season  write  now  for  information. 

The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


Cultivates,  weeds,  hoes,  mulches,  hills  ; 
and  mows  lawms  when  equipped  with 
lawn-mowing  attachment.  Air-cooled 
engine  operates  all  day  on  one  gallon 
of  gasoline.  Anyone  can  operate  it  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Will  do  the  work  of  five  men 
with  wheel  hoes.  Weighs  135  pounds. 

SpryWHeel 

The  Practical  Garden  Tractor 

Increased  production  has  decreased 
the  price — now  $125  instead  of  $150. 
Pays  for  itself  first  season.  Order  now 
or  send  for  free  literature  describing 
SPRYWHEEL  in  detail. 

H.  C.  Dodge,  Inc. 

22-44  Alger  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Also  manufacturers  of  D-Light,  the  low  prieed. 
guaranteed,  domestic  electric  light  and  power  plant. 
Good  Busine9s5tor  local  agents.  Write  for  territory. 


Prinllnrr  Letterheads, envelopes, cards, etc.  Write  needs. 

r  I  III  ml g  Samplesfree.  FRANKLIN  PRFSS, Baxf?, Milford,  N  Him,. 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

ffAffAl  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paintspeeial- 
iats  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SacisfactionGuaranteeri. 

On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J 


Book  of  Factory  Prices 


Sent  FREE 


AKal&KVaZOQ 

Kvg.sir  red  Direct  to  You” 


Right  now  we  are 
quoting  the  most  won¬ 
derful  bargains  ever 
offered  in  the  history 
of  our  company.  Send 
for  our  new  book— 
learn  what  you  can 
save  on  a  beautiful 
new  range  —  direct  to 
you  from  manufac¬ 
ture™.  Cast  iron,  eteet. 
porcelain  enamel,  etc. 

Small  deposit  brings  any 
range  at  once.  Easy  pay¬ 
ment  plan.  Quick.flafe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed-  Prices 
must  advance  soon.  Write 
Today. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

163Roch«st«r  Avo. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
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New  England  Notes 


New  Plants  for  the  Home  Garden 

Testing  Novelties. — It  may  be  true, 
as  the  proverb  says,  that  old  friends  are 
best.  Nevertheless,  the  making  of  new 
friends  is  one  of  life’s  sweetest  pleas¬ 
ures.  This  is  as  true  in  the  garden  as 
elsewhere.  None  of  us  wishes  to  give  up 
the  old-fashioned  plants  which  we  have 
known  from  childhood,  and  which  have 
woven  themselves  closely  into  our  affec¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  well 
ignore  the  beautifully  new  flowers,  as 
well  as  the  improved  vegetables  and 
fruits,  which  are  constantly  coming  from 
i he  hands  of  hybridizers.  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  many  of  the  introductions  ex¬ 
ploited  in  the  catalogues  are  much  less 
meritorious  than  their  introducers  seem 
to  think.  Often,  indeed,  some  of  the 
widely  heralded  new  varieties  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  inferior  to  those  which  we  have 
been  growing  for  some  years.  Neverthe¬ 
less  an  occasional  treasure  is  discovered, 
the  value  of  which  justifies  all  the  time 
and  energy  which  we  have  put  into  the 
search. 

Zinnias. — Years  ago  the  Zinnia  was 
considered  rather  a  coarse  flower.  Now. 
however,  it  is  coming  to  the  front  as  one 
of  the  choicest  blooms  for  cutting.  It 
has  been  improved  to  a  surprising  extent, 
and  the  newer  colors,  especially  those  of 
the  pastel  shades,  are  very  beautiful. 
One  of  the  newer  varieties,  called  the 
Dahlia  Zinnia,  resembles  a  small  Dahlia 
so  closely  that  there  would  be  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  them  if  it  were  not'  for 
the  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
foliage.  People  who  grow  out-door  flow¬ 
ers  for  the  market  have  found  the  Zin¬ 
nia  especially  profitable  for  the  last  two 
seasons. 

New  Shrubs. — In  the  past  nursery¬ 
men  have  been  rather  slow  to  take  up 
the  newer  shrubs,  probably  because  years 
must  elapse  before  a  heavy  market  can 
be  obtained  for  novelties  of  this  class. 
Quarantine  No.  37,  which  prohibits  the 
importation  of  foreign  plants,  has  stimu¬ 
lated  the  growing  of  novelties  to  an  in¬ 
creased  extent.  Some  of  the  newer 
shrubs  which  are  now  being  put  out  have 
exceptional  merits  and  deserve  a  place 
in  gardens  everywhere.  The  Japanese 
witch  hazels  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  thesec  olumns.  They  are  as  unique 
as  they  are  interesting,  and  adapt  them¬ 
selves  readily  to  any  location,  in  coun¬ 
try  or  city  gardens.  Then  there  is  Vi¬ 
burnum  Carlesi  from  Korea.  This  is 
not  a  plant  of  striking  beauty,  but  it 


flowers  very  early,  far  ahead  of  the  other 
Viburnums,  and  the  dainty  pink  blooms 
have  a  very  powerful  odor,  closely  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  the  trailing  arbutus,  or, 
as  it  is  called  in  New  England,  the  May¬ 
flower.  Another  foreign  shrub,  this  one 
coming  from  Japan,  is  Enkianthus  japon- 
icus,  sometimes  called  the  Japanese  bell¬ 
flower.  This  shrub  makes  a  large  bush, 
and  in  early  Summer  is  covered  with  a 


wealth  of  small,  bell-like  blooms.  It  is 
almost  as  handsome  again  in  the  Fall 
because  of  the  brilliant  color  taken  on 
by  its  foliage.  Azaleas  have  been  neg¬ 
lected  to  a  large  extent  by  garden  mak¬ 
ers,  which  is  unfortunate.  There  are 
several  native  Azaleas  which  are  as  fine 
as  any  shrubs  that  can  be  grown.  In  ad¬ 
dition  there  are  some  good  introductions 
from  the  Far  East,  including  Azalea 
Kaempferi  and  Azalea  Schlippenbachii. 
The  latter  has  the  merit  of  blooming 
very  early  in  the  Spring.  Korea  has 


sent  us  a  good  Azalea  in  Poukhanense, 
named  for  the  mountains  of  Poukhan,  on 
which  it  was  discovered. 

Blueberries. — It  is  interesting  to  find 
that  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  is  offering  prizes  this  year  for  blue¬ 
berries  cultivated  in  New  England.  It 
seems  to  be  an  undisputed  fact  that  the 
blueberry  is  at  last  being  tamed.  It  is 
already  thriving  in  many  gardens.  Miss 
Marian  Roby  Case  of  Middlesex  Co., 
Mass.,  has  a  plantation  of  cultivated 
blueberries  and  sells  the  fruit.  The  blue¬ 
berry  can  be  grown  readily  enough  if  its 
rather  unusual  likings  are  respected.  If 
has  a  great  antipathy  to  lime,  and  rebels 


against  manure  of  all  kinds. 

Raspberries.  —  Particular  attention 
has  been  given  to  raspberries  of  late 
years,  in  an  endeavor  to  produce  im¬ 
proved  varieties.  Latham,  which  was 
farmerly  known  as  Minnesota  No.  4.  has 
already  proved  its  worth  in  the  East  as 
well  as  in  the  State  of  its  origin.  Lath¬ 
am  promises  to  be  a  good  commercial  ber¬ 
ry  as  well  as  a  variety  adapted  to  home 
gardens,  and  is.  remarkably  hardy. 
Three  new  raspberries  have  been  orig¬ 
inated  at  the  Experiment  Station  at 


Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  promise  well.  They 
are  seedlings  from  a  cross  between  June 
and  Cuthbert.  They  are  known  as  the 
Cayuga,  the  Owasco  and  the  Seneca,  and 
have  been  tested  for  12  years.  The  one 
called  Owasco  is  being  recommended 
especially  for  home  gardens,  having  very 
large,  juicy  berries,  although  not  making 
quite  as  vigorous  -plants  as  the  other 
varieties.  Another  new  raspberry  which  is 
now  being  pushed  in  the  trade  is  called 
Syracuse,  and  seems  to  be  giving  a  good 
account  of  itself,  although  I  have  never 
grown  it.  La  France  seems  to  have  es¬ 
tablished  itself  as  a  first-class  raspberry 
in  sections  which  are  not  too  cold.  Once 
well  established,  it  grows  rapidly  and 
makes  many  suckers.  Its  chief  advan¬ 
tage  comes  in  its  Fall-bearing  habit. 
Erskine  Park  has  a  very  sprightly  flavor, 
but  the  plants  are  too  straggling  to  suit 
my  notions  of  an  orderly  garden.  This 
is  another  Fall-bearing  variety.  After 
all  has  been  said,  I  am  not  sure  that  St. 
Regis  is  yet  to  be  discarded.  One  man 
has  recently  come  to  the  vicinity  of  Bos¬ 
ton  from  New  Jersey  and  has  set  out 
five  acres  of  St.  Regis  raspberries,  having 
faith  that  this  will  prove  a  successful 
commercial  proposition. 

Vegetable  Novelties. — Worth-while 
novelties  among  the  vegetables  are  not. 
numerous.  I  am  able  to  say  that  the 
Burbank  tomato,  which  is  reasonably 
new,  actually  lives  up  to  the  descriptions 
given  it  in  the  catalogues.  It  is  early,  a 
heavy  bearer,  and  possesses  good  flavor, 
while  peeling  exceptionally  easy.  Bur¬ 
bank’s  introductions  have  been  discredit¬ 
ed  so  frequently  in  the  East  that  one 
likes  to  give  credit  when  possible.  His 
popcorn,  called  Sorghum  Pop,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  meritorious.  I  have  found  noth¬ 
ing  better,  and  it  will  grow  on  the  poor¬ 
est  land  one  can  find  on  the  farm.  An¬ 
other  new  tomato,  called  Beefheart.  is 
rather  interesting  because  of  its  peculiar 
form.  It  is  really  heart-shaped. 

I  think  I  was  about  the  first  person  in 
the  East  to  grow  the  little  squash  called 
Table  Queen,  but  now  several  seedsmen 
are  cataloguing  it,  although  often  under 
the  name  of  Des  Moines.  Des  Moines 
and  Table  Queen  are  the  same  thing.  It 
is  not  a  remarkable  squash,  but  is  good 
for  baking,  and  one  squash  will  make 
two  individual  servings  when  cut  open. 
A  new  pole  bean  which  has  been  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Italian  gardeners  around 
Boston,  and  who  probably  introduced  it 
from  Italy,  is  being  received  with  much 
satisfaction.  It  is  a  pole  string  bean, 
slightly  streaked  with  purple,  and  giving 
a  big  crop  over  an  unusually  long  season. 
Moreover,  it  is  entirely  stringless.  It 
simply  goes  under  the  name  of  the  Italian 
string  bean.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


The  Japanese  Bellflower,  a  Desirable  Shrub 


The  BEST  is  the  CHEAPEST! 

This  Always  Was  and  Always  Will  be  True 

USE  THE  MAPES 
FAMOUS  FERTILIZERS 

The  Standard  for  Half  a  Century 


BASIS-BONE  AND  GUANO 

Availability  Without  Acidity 

Choicest  and  Most  Varied  Forms  of  Plant  Food 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  during  the  Fall  and  early  Winter  we  have  received  two  cargoes  of 
the  highest  grade  Peruvian  Guano,  and  that  ample  stocks  are  assured  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Descriptive  Circular 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 


Hartford  Branch :  239  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Cherries ! 

Plums ! 
Grapes ! 

save  them 


Avoid  disappointment.  Make 
your  desire  lor  a  big  harvest  of 
luscious  fruit  come  true  —  by 
spraying  with  Pyrox.  It  keeps 
plants  and  fruit  free  from  bugs, 
rot,  mildew.  It  invigorates  the 
foliage;  holds  the  fruit  on  until 
it  has  fine  flavor  and  high  color. 

Pyrox  is  a  smooth,  firm  paste 
— a  powerful  chemical  blend  of 
poison  and  fungicide,  with 
poison  in  excess  of  U.  S.  stand¬ 
ard  requirements.  Extra  high 
in  copper.  Sticks  like  paint 
when  dry.  Goes  through  finest 
nozzles  without  clogging.  Used 
successfully  for  truck,  HOME 
GARDENS,  and  flowers  for  24 
years.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s, 
write  direct  to  us. 


WRITE  for  the  PYROX  BOOK 
-~~an  unbiased,  authoritative 
discussion  of  spraying. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Company 
19  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


the  powerful 
triple -auty  spray 


For  Whitewashing 

and  Disinfecting 
Poultry  Houses. 

Stables,  cow  barns,  outhouses 
and  fences  —  there  is  no  tool 
with  which  you  can  do  the 
work  so  quickly,  easily  and 
k,  effectively  as  with  a 

J  n, 'is  banner 

^  COMPfiESSED  Ain  SPPAYEIi 

Also  for  spraying  against  In¬ 
sects  and  fungus  on  fruit  trees, 
vegetable  and  truck  gardens,  ber¬ 
ries  and  grapes;  sprays  any  liquid; 
the  handiest  time  and  money  saver 
on  the  place;  the  best  small  in¬ 
vestment  you  can  make. 

Heavy  riveted  four-gadlon 
galvanized  tank,  2-inch  all-brass 
pump,  solid  brass  castings;  brasB 
automatic  non-clog  nozzle  throws 
long,  fine  mist,  or  coarse  spray. 
Few  strokes  of  pump  compresses 
air  to  discharge  contents  of  tank; 
sling  on  your  shoulder,  press 
nozzle  handle;  works  “quick  as 
lightning.’’ 

Sold  at  hardware  and  imple¬ 
ment  stores;  to  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment  insist  on  genuine  Smith 
Banner —  refuse  substitutes;  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
send  us  $6.50;  we  will  ship  post¬ 
paid  with  full  directions.  Catalog 
of  over  50  styles  of  sprayers  free. 


D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 


Manufacturer I  of  Quality  Sprayers 
Since  1 886 

70  Main  Street,  Utica. N.Y. 

The  name  SMITH  on  a  sprayer 
means  lasting  quality  and  perfect 
satisfaction,  or  your  money  back. 


Legal  Questions 


Action  to  Collect  Debt 

About  three  years  ago  my  wife  had  an 
operation,  which  cost  $100.  I  could  not 
make  any  payments  then,  and  soon  after 
we  moved  into  the  country.  My  wages 
were  $75  per  month.  We  were  threatened 
with  court  action,  the  account  having 
been  put  in  a  collector’s  hands,  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  pay  $3  per  week,  which  we  did 
until  we  moved.  My  wages  were  then 
$25  a  month  less,  and  I  advised  the  col¬ 
lector.  and  promised  to  pay  $5  a  month. 
This  I  have  done,  except  for  the  last  two 
months.  We  have  again  been  threatened 
with  court  action,  and  have  been  told  we 
shall  be  forced  to  make  up  these  last  two 
payments  and  all  court  costs.  Just  how 
far  can  they  go,  and  can  they  do  this? 
When  one  has  two  children  and  a  wife 
to  support,  and  coal,  etc.,  to  buy  at  cer¬ 
tain  times,  it.  is  almost  impossible  to 
save  out  the  $5,  but  we  have,  except  for 
September  and  October,  and  will  have 
another  payment  for  November.  We  have 
been  told  that  they  could  take  10  per 
cent  of  my  earnings  and  make  me  pay 
court  costs,  summons,  etc.  Again  we 
have  heard  that  we  cannot  be  forced  to 
pay  any  stated  amount  if  we  have  .just 
enough  for  living  expenses.  I  would  just 
like  to  know  -.vliat  the  law  is  in  a  case 
like  this.  h.  .t.  C. 

New  York. 

If  a  debtor  is  earning  $12  a  week  or 
more,  his  creditor  can,  after  obtaining 
judgment,  garnishee  his  wages  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  10  .per  cent.  To  the  original  bill 
would  be  added  the  court  coats. 

We  think  that  if  you  will  write  a  letter 
to  your  creditors,  explaining  the  situation, 
that  they  might  defer  action.  Probably 
they  tliink  that  three  years  is  about  long 
enough  for  them  to  wait  for  a  $100  ac¬ 
count.  n.  T. 


Paving  Tax  on  Property 

My  brother  and  I  had  an  interest  in  a 
farm.  He  was  sick  last  Winter,  which 
made  it.  advisable  to  leave  the  farm. 
There  was  a  debt  on  the  place.  He  put 
it  in  a  real  estate  man’s  hands  to  sell. 
Finally  we  had  a  chance  to  trade  out  in¬ 
terest.  in  farm,  stock  and  tools  for  small 
grocery  and  dwelling  combined.  I  did 
not  hear  the  trade  made,  nor  was  it  ex¬ 
plained  to  me.  I  found  he  had  a  debt  on 
horses  and  cows  held  at.  one  of  the  banks 
here.  It  was  done  all  unknown  to  me, 
and  frightened  me  into  this  deal,  which 
was  made  July  26,  1922.  I  came  here 
with  the  x’eal  estate  man ;  he  said  this 
paving  is  all  down,  and  paid  for.  meaning 
sidewalk  and  street.  I  went  to  pay  the 
city  tax  and  found  the  paving  was  not 
paid.  Nothing  was  said  about  it;  we 
knew  nothing  of  it,  as  we  knew  no  one 
but  the  real  estate  man  and  banker,  and 
neither  of  them  told  us.  My  brother 
understood  it  in  the  same  way  about  the 
paving;  there  are  two  installments  to 
pay,  one  last  year  and  again  one  this 
year,  amounting  to  something  like  $160, 
and  there  is  a  warranty  deed.  Must  we 
pay  this  paving,  or  can  wb  make  the  real 
estate  man  make  it  right?  Some  say  if 
not  paid  will  be  a  lien  on  the  property. 
There  is  a  mortgage  on  it  of  $150,  which 
the  bank  holds.  l.  n.  s. 

Michigan. 

The  paving  tax  will  be  a  lien  on  the 
real  property,  and  the  property  can  be 
sold  for  the  payment  thereof.  If  you 
have  a  warranty  deed,  you  probably  can 
recover  from  the  granter  for  any  taxes 
which  were  a  lien  on  the  property  at  the 
time  of  giving  the  deed.  If  the  real  estate 
man  deceived  you  at  the  time  of  purchas¬ 
ing  by  making  false  statements,  wilfully 
with  intent  to  deceive  you.  and  acting  on 
those  statements  in  good  faith  you  were 
thereby  damaged,  you  might  be  able  to 
recover  from  the  real  estate  agent.  It 
was  an  easy  matter  for  you  to  determine, 
however,  about  the  taxes,  and  perhaps 
you  should  have  used  more  prudence  your¬ 
self.  We  suggest  that  you  consult  a  local 
attorney,  who  can  fully  investigate. 

N.  T. 


Extension  of  Mortgage 

A  bought  a  farm  iu  1919.  B  taking  a 
first  mortgage  due  one  .year  from  date. 
A  offered  to  pay  mortgage  when  due  in 
1920,  and  also  again  in  1921:  but  on  the 
assurance  of  B  that  he  did  not  need  the 
cash,  and  that  mortgage  could  stand  in¬ 
definitely,  and  that  he  preferred  it  that 
way,  A  invested  the  money  on  the  farm. 
Now  B  gives  A  a  30-day  notice  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  mortgage ;  he  wishes  to  invest 
cash  otherwise.  Is  this  notice  legal,  or  is 
it  necessary  to  give  written  notice?  IIow 
much  time  is  A  entitled  to  by  law  after 
legal  notice  is  served?  s.  is. 

New  Jersey. 

If  there  was  a  valid  agreement  extend¬ 
ing  the  time  for  payment,  the  mortgagee 
could  not  foreclose  until  that  time  had 
expired.  If  there  was  no  valid  extension 
of  time,  in  the  absence  of  a  provision  in 
the  mortgage  to  the  contrary,  no  notice  is 
necessary  to  the  mortgagor  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  foreclose.  An  agreement  to 
extend  time  for  payment  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  valid  and  sufficient  considera¬ 
tion,  and  should  be  endorsed  on  the  mort¬ 
gage,  An  early  New  Jersey  case  seems 
to  hold,  however,  that  a  verbal  extension 
is  legal  provided  it  can  he  proved.  N.  T. 


Do  you  see  the  road  ahead  sharply 
when  you  are  driving  at  night? 

Or  do  you  first  notice  obstructions 
when  you  run  over  them  ? 

Comfort  in  night  driving,  not  to 
speak  of  safety,  depends  on  the  last¬ 
ing  power  of  your  battery.  This,  in 
turn,  is  not  a  matter  of  luck,  but 
rests  on  your  choice  of  battery  in 
the  first  place. 

You  have  a  right  to  demand  three 
things  of  a  battery,  the  three  things 
that  millions  of  motorists  have 
learned  they  can  be  sure  of  in  Exide 
Batteries : 

1.  Plenty  of  power 

2.  Rugged  dependability  ' 

3.  Long  life 

An  Exide  means  not  only  com¬ 
fort,  safety,  care -free  satisfaction 
and  the  minimum  of  repair  bills, 
but  it  means  actual  economy,  be¬ 
cause  the  Exide  lasts  so  much 
longer  than  other  batteries. 

Promise  yourself  an  Exide  when  you 
have  to  replace  your  present  battery.  You 
can  get  one  the  right  size  for  your  car 
at  the  nearest  Exide  Service  Station. 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co. 

Philadelphia 

Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world  of 
storage  batteries  for  every  purpose 

For  farm  power 
and  light 

A  great  majority  of  all  farm 
power  and  light  plants  have 
Exide  Batteries.  Make  sure 
that  your9  is  a  long-life  Exide. 

For  your  radio 
set  get  an  Exide 
Radio  Battery. 

The  long-life  battery  for  your  car 


BATTER  I  £5 

SERVICE  STATION 


Look  for  this  sign. 
Wherever  you 
see  it  you  can  get 
a  new  Exide  for 
your  car  or  com¬ 
petent  repair 
work  on  any 
make  of  battery. 
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Before  Yoa  Buy 

a  Pure  Bred  Calf 
_—Yovl  Lookup  its 
Pedigree. 

And  for  the  same  reason  it  will 
pay  you  look  into  the  record  back 
of  the  furnace  you  buy. 

For  over  70  years  the  Sill  Stove  Works  have  been  designing 
heaters  and  ranges  to  scientifically  get  every  bit  of  heat  out  of  the 
fuel  and  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  This  knowledge  they  have 
used  to  great  advantage  in  furnace  construction.  It  is  remarkable 
what  scientific  design  of  Sterling  grates,  fire  box,  combustion 
chamber  and  radiator  can  do  to  reduce  fuel  cost,  and  how  the 
special  Sterling  joints  and  careful  assembling  eliminate  the  smaller 
nuisances  of  the  cheap  furnace,  such  as  dust  and  gas. 


There  are  different  kinds  and  sizes  of  Sterling  Furnaces  (pipe  or 
pipeless)  and  it  is  the  job  of  the  Sterling  Dealer  with  the  help  and 
advice  of  the  factory  engineering  department  to  select  the  right 
style  and  size  to  heat  your  home  properly. 


That’s  why  you  get  the  “ Double [Guarantee” 

In  the  field  of  the  furnace  the  Sterling  stands  just  where  the 
Sterling  Range,  that  bakes  a  barrel  of  flour  with  a  single  hod  of 
coal,  stands  in  regard  to  other  ranges,  pre-eminent  a  leader  in  its 
field.  It  is  built  to  last  a  life  time  and  do  the  same  guaranteed 
satisfactory  work  year  after  year.  If  you  want  to  save  money  in 
the  long  run,  buy  the  right  Sterling  for  your  home. 


Ask  your  Sterling  Dealer,  or  if  you  do  not  know  him,  write  us  for 
his  name.  Also  ask  for  the  special  plan  sheet  we  have  prepared. 

So  that  you  can  easily  draw  a  plan  of  your 
house.  This  will  help  us  help  you  to  solve 
your  heating  problem. 

Remember  we  offer  every  Sterling  Dealer 
a  plan  which  enables  him  to  install  your 
furnace  now  and  let  you  pay  at  your  con¬ 
venience  in  the  fall. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Sterling  Ranges  and 
Sterling  Warm  Air  Furnaces 

Sterling 


FOR  SALE 


NEVADA  FARM  AND 
CRAZING  LANDS 

Larcre  holdings,  the  property  of  one  family,  located  in  West¬ 
ern  Nevada.  in  vicinity  of  the  modern  city  of  Reno,  are  being 
subdivided.  Small  or  large  acreage  is  available  ai  reasonable 
prices  and  on  attractive  terms.  These  lands  are  adapted  to 
beef  and  mutton  production,  dairying,  intensive  truck  farm¬ 
ing,  Principal  crops  are  alfalfa,  potatoes,  onions,  vegetables, 
and  grain.  Irrigation  water  is  plentiful  under  old  established 
rights.  COME  WEST-TMERE  ARE  WONDERFUL  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITIES  FOR  THE  FARMER.  Deal  with  the  owner  and 
eliminate  commissions.  D  C.  WHEELER,  Inc.,  P-  O.  Box 
731,  RENO.  NEVADA. 


FOOT  COMFORT 

/or  a  year 


Big  spool  of  COM  FIT  APE,  27  square 
%  >, jjm  inches  wonderful  medieated  plaster 
BY  \3j/  lasts  most  people  year  o-  more.  Ends 
a  1 1  Corns,  Bunions,  Callouses  by  absorp- 

tion.  Thin,  comfortable,  no  acid,  no 
poison.  Send  this  ad  and  50c  for  one  spool  or  $1.00  for 
three  spools.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Dept.  RN.  Bur!m*tou.  Vt. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

Therehavebeen  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  boo’v 
form.  Here  it  is- — 234 
pages  of  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Man's  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  in  cloth 

Price  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

Rural 

New-Yorker 

333 W.  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Two  Equipped  Stock  and  Dairy  Farms 

120  acres,  with  10  milk  cows,  4  heifers,  6  registered; 
2  bulls,  1  registered;  15  Poland  China  hogs;  corn 
harvester:  corn  husker  and  shredder;  hay  loader; 
in  fact,  full  line  modern  machinery;  15-aere  stream- 
watered  pasture;  20-acre  timber  lot.  balance  till¬ 
age;  9-room  stone  house;  large  bank  barn;  all  out¬ 
buildings.  Price,  with  everything  included,  S100 
an  acre.  Only  23  miles  City  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

Also  162  acres,  some  stock  and  equipment;  130 
acres  tillable,  balance  creek-watered  pasture  and 
wood;  fine  16-room  stone  house;  large  bank  barn; 
silo;  all  outbuildings.  Wonderful  opportunity  at 
$7,800.  Old  age  forces  sale.  Get  new  72-page 
Farm  Catalogue  and  details  thru 
REESE  &  L1NDERMAN,  411-R,  Bulletin  Bldg  Philadelphia,  P«, 


BARGAIN  hm.  266  Acres  °^TdF 

800  feet  elevation.  East  of  Peeknkill.  Lots  of  fruit.  Must 
sell.  Wood  Estate.  41  W.  185th  Kt.,  N.  Y.  City 


Wearing  the  Army  Uniform 

Is  there  any  law  in  the  United  States 
that  would  compel  World  War  veterans  to 
discard  the  uniform  they  fought  under 
and  don  that  of  the  Civil  and  Spanish 
wars?  Such  a  condition  exists  at  the 
State  Soldiers'  Home  at  Bath,  N.  Y. 
The  few  World  War  veterans  now  at 
the  Soldiers’  Home  have  had  to  discard 
the  khaki  and  put  on  the  blue  uniform  of 
the  Civil  and  Spanish  veterans,  and  to 
add  to  all  is  the  fact  that  the  command¬ 
ant  wears  his  khaki  uniform,  so  the  boys 
feel  they  have  the  same  right  to  theirs. 
Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  to 
remedy  this  and  regain  the  uniforms  for 
the  boys,  and  also  protect  them  from  the 
tart  words  of  “the  powers  that  be"? 

New  York.  a  world  war  veteran. 

The  War  Department  at  Washington 
gives  us  the  rules  made  by  the  Adjutant 
General.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person, 
not  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  of  the 
United  States  Army.  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps,  to  wear  the  prescribed  uniform 
or  any  distinctive  part  of  such  uniform. 
It  is  provided,  however,  that  this  shall 
not  prohibit  any  person  who  has  been 
honorably  discharged  from  wearing  his 
uniform  from  the  place  of  his  discharge 
to  his  home,  within  three  months  after 
the  date  of  such  discharge.  It  is  also  pro¬ 
vided  that  military  societies,  composed 
entirely  of  honorably  discharged  officers 
or  men,  or  both,  may  wear  upon  occasions 
of  ceremony  the  uniform  duly  prescribed 
by  such  societies  to  be  worn  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  thereof.  Such  uniforms,  however, 
shall  include  some  distinctive  mark  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
distinguish  such  uniforms  from  the  uni¬ 
forms  of  the  army,  navy  and  marine 
corps.  A  punishment  for  violation  of 
these  provisions  involves  a  fine  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $.‘100  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
six  months,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  rules  state  that  the  'War 
Department  considers  the  color  olive  drab 
not  in  itself  a  distinctive  part  of  the  army 
uniform,  but  it  is  such  when  a  garment  is 
cut  according  to  the  special  army  pattern. 
In  the  case  of  the  army  breeches,  the  de¬ 
partment  does  not  consider  that  they  are 
distinctive,  even  though  in  olive  drab,  be¬ 
cause  the  cut  of  the  garment  is  not  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  worn  in  civil  life,  nor 
does  the  Government  consider  that  dyeing 
the  cloth  is  the  only  way  to  make  a  coat 
or  overcoat  lose  its  distinctive  character. 
Any  radical  alteration  in  the  cut  of  the 
collar,  the  cuffs  or  the  belt  would  stamp 
the  garment  as  non-military,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  can  legally  be  worn.  The  rules 
give  a  long  list  of  parts  of  the  uniform 
which  are  considered  distinctive  and  oth¬ 
ers  that  are  not.  It  is  evident  that  if  a 
garment  is  dyed  differently  from  that  of 
the  regulation  army  color  and  the  cut  of 
the  collar  is  changed  that  such  a  gar¬ 
ment  could  be  worn  without  offense. 

The  Adjutant  General  States  that  the 
purpose,  of  these  rules  is  to  protect  the 
dignity  of  the  uniform.  He  orders  that 
if  a  person  is  found  wearing  a  uniform  so 
nearly  like  that  of  the  army,  navy  or 
marine  corps  as  to  readily  deceive  the 
general  public  it  will  be  proper  to  insti¬ 
tute  proceedings  for  his  arrest  and  pun¬ 
ishment. 


Equity  in  Mortgaged  Property 

In  1921,  April  1,  M  bought  a  farm 
for  $9,600  from  H.  M  paid  $1,400  on 
farm  April,  1921,  gave  a  mortgage  for 
$2,200  for  one  year  to  II.  The  same  time 
II  gave  M  an  agreement  to  pay  M  $500 
back  in  case  M  could  not  pay  the  mort¬ 
gage.  if  in  April.  1922,  M  paid  the  inter¬ 
est,  but  could  not  pay  the  $2,200.  Then 
H  did  not  pay  the  $500  back,  but  prom¬ 
ised  to  give  M  one  year  more  time.  Now, 
in  October,  1922,  TI  made  an  assignment, 
and  his  assignee  sold  the  farm  that 
had  paid  $1,400  on  and  the  house  that  II 
was  living  in.  ->l  did  not  get  the  $500 
and  nothing  else  out  of  it.  Is  there  any 
way  for  M  to  get  any  of  his  money  out 
of  it?  The  time  M  bought  the  farm  there 
was  $500  judgment  on  the  farm,  but  II 
promised  to  pay  that  off,  but  did  not. 
When  II  made  an  assignment  there  was 
close  to  $900  against  H  in  mortgages  and 
judgments.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  for 
M  to  get  some  of  his  money  out? 

Pennsylvania.  u.  w. 

We  do  not  understand  how  the  creditors 
of  II  could  take  from  M  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  held  by  H,  and 
the  judgment  which  was  against  the  prop¬ 
erty,  plus  costs  of  foreclosure.  It  would 
seem  as  if  there  should  have  been  a  small 
equity  coming  to  M.  but  perhaps  the  costs 
and  interest  amount  to  enough  to  make  up 
the  difference.  We  do  not  think  the 
agreement  to  pay  $500  was  in  force  after 
H  extended  the  time  for  payment  under 
an  agreement  with  M.  N.  t. 
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OldTune 

Favorites 

SongsThatWill 
Live  Forever 


Ballads  of 
Long  Ago 

tight  Double  DitrMill  Size 

lOlnch  Records 


Brand  New  Records 


Highest  Quality  Guaranteed 

In  the  Gloaming 
Auld  Lane  Syne 
Ben  Bolt 

Love’s  Old  Sweet  Sono 
Old  Black  Joe 
Kathleen  Mavourneen 
Cornin'  Through  the  Rye 
My  Old  Kentucky  Home 
Old  Folks  at  Home 
Home  Sweet  Home 
Sweet  and  Low 
Lullaby  (Ermlnie) 

Nearer  My  God  to  The* 

Annie  Laurie 
Last  Rose  of  Summer 
Schubert's  Serenade 

Songs  Everybody  Laves 

Here  are  the  songs  that  never 
grow  old — the  favorites  you  re¬ 
member  as  long  as  you  live, 
ballads  that  touch  every  heart. 
Just  the  music  that  should  he 
in  every  home.  Eight  full  size 
double  face  records — -Id  won¬ 
derful  old  time  songs — Quality 
guaranteed  equal  to  highest 
priced  records — all  for  only 
$2.98.  Can  be  played  on  any 
phonograph. 

Send  No 
Money 

Try  these  records  in  your  own 
home  for  10  days.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted  the  .trial  costs  nothing. 
But  don't  send  a  penny  now. 
The  coupon  below  brings  you 
all  sixteen  selections,  as  listed 
above,  or  eight  double-face, 
ten-inch  records,  for  10  days’ 
trial.  1’ay  postman  only  $2.98 
plus  postage  on  arrival.  Money 
back  at  once  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed  if  you  are  not  more 
than  pleased.  Just  mail  the 
coupon  NOW,  before  you  miss 
this  greatest  phonograph  rec¬ 
ord  offer.  Reference,  Industrial 
Bank  of  New  York. 

National  Music  Lovers,  Inc. 

354  Fourlb  Ave..  Dept.  53,  New  Y»rk  City 


2  National  Music  Lovers,  Inc.,  Dept.  53, 

354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

2  Please  send  me  for  10  days’  trial,  your  collee- 
Z  tion  of  1/5  Old  Time  Favorite  Songs,  on  eight 
;  double-face,  ten-inch  records,  guaranteed  equal 
j  to  any  records  made.  I  will  pay  the  postman  only 

1  $2.98  plus  postage  on  arrival.  This  is  not  to  he 
Z  considered  a  purchase,  however.  If  the  records  do 
Z  not  come  up  to  my  expectations,  I  reserve  the 
;  right  to  return  them  at  any  time  within  10  days 
j  and  you  will  refund  my  money. 

Z  Name  . . . 

2  Address  . ? . 

Z  City  .  State . 


An 

amazing 
_  Revelation  of  fuel¬ 
saving,  of  heat-giving, 
of  enduring,  dependable  heat¬ 
ing-service  awaits  you  in  tine 
book  which  describes  the  Kal¬ 
amazoo — the  quality  Pipeless 
Furnace.sold  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory  at  low  cost.  Easy  month¬ 
ly  payments.  Over  500,000 
customers.  Read  their  won-, 
derful  letters.  Write  today. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
IBZ  W  Rochester  Ave.  .  ■  M-r~o  ■  ■ 
Kalamazoo, Mich.  BL  w  lit  R 


$200  a  Month 


alter  8  weeks  In  New  York 


Learn  the  auto  business  in  New  York. 
One  graduate  writes,  “after  8  weeks  in 
your  school,  I  took  a  job  that  paid  me 
$60.00  a  week.”  You  can  do  it  too.  Here 
you  get  personal  instruction  that  enables 
you  to  get  and  hold  a  big  paying  position. 
Regular  course  8  weeks  but  you  can  go  as 
fast  or  slowly  as  you  please.  Every  man 
trained  to  hold  a  $200.00  job.  Day  and 
evening  classes.  Pay  as  you  learn. 

Free  Automobile  Book 

Writ*  for  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog.  It  shows 
views  of  New  York  and  the  Stewart  School.  It  tells  about 
the  automobile  business,  its  future  and  how  you  can 

?ualify  for  a  bi*  job  after  8  weeks  in  New  York.  Send 
or  it  today— it’s  free. 

Stewart  Automobile  School 
225  W.  57th  St„  Dept.  4853,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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It  kills  plant  lice 

—and  it  costs  less  than  two 
cents  a  gallon  to  spray  with 
Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate. 


NICOTINE 

INSECTICIDES 


Thresh  With  Half  the  Usual 
Machine  Crew 

You  can  thresh  with  only  half  of  the  crews 
needed  on  old  type  machines  when  you  use 
the  1923  Farquhar  Thresher.  Gearless 
Windstacker  never  chokes,  puts  straw  exactly 
where  it  is  wanted  with  minimum  hand  labor. 
Self-feeder,  keeps  thresher  always  working  at 
full  capacity,  eliminates  services  of  one  man. 
Patented  grain-saving  device  at  bottom  of 
windstacker  prevents  grain  from  being  blown 
out  and  lost.  Strong,  light  running  trucks. 
Threshes  all  kinds  of  grain,  soy  beans  and 
cow  peas  — also  comes  with  clover  hulling  and 
rice  attachments. 

Simple  and  economical  in  operation.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Five  different  sizes. 

Write  for  Catalogue 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Box  530  -  ,  -  -  -  York, “Pa. 


FARQUHAR 


Wonderful  New 
Garden  Machine 

Puts  an  end  to  the  slow,  tiresome, 
back-breaking  work.  Enables  yot 
to  grow  far  better  gardens. 

RARKFR  WEEDER,  MULCHEn 
Unnjtult  AND  CULTIVATOR 

Simply  push  along  the  rows  (like  ^ 
a  lawnmower).  8  blades  revolving  against  under¬ 
ground  knife  destroy  the  weeds  and  in  th*  same 
operation  chop  up  clods  and  crusted  surface  into 
a  level,  moisture -retaining  mulch.  Intensive 
cultivation.  Best  WeedKiller  Ever  Used. “  Aboycan 
run  it,  do  more  and  better  work  than  10  men  with 

hoes.  Guards  protect 
leave®.  Shovels  for  deeper  culti- 
ration.  Inexpensive.  Used  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  market  gardeners,  experiment 
stations,  town  and  farm  gardeners, 
ji  FREE  BOOK  — Tells  how  to  get  the 
^finest  possible  garden  results.  Illustrates, 
describes  BARKER;  gives  prices  de¬ 
livered,  etc.  Write  today  for  this  valu¬ 
ta  able  free  book. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  57 
DAVID  CITY,  NCBR. 


Plumbinq-Pipe-Fittinqs 


Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumb 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  in-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Gef  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 

. raw  i, 


Plumbing  and  Steam 
Supplies  at  Wholesale 

Pipe  Fittings.  Valves,  Steam  and  Hot  Water 
Heating  Boilers.  Radiators,  Pumping  Outfits, 
Bath  Room  and  Kitchen  Fixtures,  Septic  Tanks. 
Prompt  Shipments.  References:  R.  G.  Dun. 
Bradstreets.  Mechanics  Bank,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PAUL  AYERS  CO.,  INC,,  386  Jay  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


Corn-growing  in  Guam 

Very  few  of  us  ever  stop  to  realize  that 
Uncle  Sam  owns  a  small  island  off  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean — Guam,  It  was  handed 
to  us  after  the  Spanish  War,  and  has 
proved  something  of  a  small  white  ele¬ 
phant  thus  far.  There  is  an  experiment 
station  on  the  island,  where  experts  are 
trying  to  teach  the  natives  new  methods 
of  agriculture,  and  they  have  their  job 
cut  out  for  them.  A  recent  bulletin  from 
this  station  tells  about  corn-growing  in 


A  Guam  Farmer  Working  With  Fosino 


Guam.  Among  others  we  have  the  picture 
of  a  native  farmer  cultivating  the  crop. 
He  is  shown  on  this  page.  The  tool  he  is 
working  with  is  called  a  fosino.  It  seems 
to  be  made  like  what  we  call  a  Dutch 
or  scuffle  hoe  with  a.  long  handle,  and  it  is 
said  the  natives  do  great  work  with  it. 
They  find  it  more  effective  than  one  of  our 
modern  hoes.  A  few  cultivators  have 
been  introduced  —  a  single  ox  being 
used  to  pull  them — but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  crop  is  ‘evidently  worked  fully  with 
this  fosino.  It,  may  look  like  a  clumsy 
tool,  but  anyone  who  has  worked  with  a 
scuffle  hoe  knows  what  it  will  do. 


Propagating  Grapes 

Can  I  grow  cuttings  from  a  wild  grape 
vine?  My  aunt  has  an  old  wild  grape¬ 
vine  on  her  farm,  and  I  would  like  to  get 
a  vine  from  it.  Could  I  get  cuttings  from 
it  now  from  last  year’s  growth,  say  10  or 
12  in.  long?  How  should  J  handle  them? 
Should  I  bundle  them  together  and  put 
them  in  my  cellar,  or  plant  out  of  doors 
till  Spring?  Should  I  put  the  butt  ends 
in  the  ground  and  tops  up,  or  should  the 
top  end  be  in  the  ground?  In  planting 
them  in  the  Spring,  which  end  down? 
What  time  in  the  Spring  should  I  put 
them  out  for  good?  If  any  of  them 
should  grow,  would  you  cut  back  the  first 
year’s  growth  to  three  or  four  buds,  or 
just  let  them  grow  ?  l.  h. 

Some  species  of  wild  grapes  root  with 
difficulty  from  cuttings.  In  this  event  it 
is  necessary  to  practice  “layering.”  This 
is  done  by  burying  several  canes  of  last 
year’s  growth  the  coming  Spring  to  a 
depth  of  0  to  S  in.,  leaving  them  attached 
to  the  parenfvine.  The  extremity  of  the 
cane  is  brought  to  the  surface  and  cut 
away,  leaving  two  or  three  buds  project¬ 
ing  above  the  ground  level.  It  is  custo¬ 
mary  to  dig  a  narrow  trench  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  layering,  laying  the  canes  in  these. 
By  sloping  these  to  the  soil  level  the  cane 
is  readily  led  from  the  ground  at  the  end 
of  the  trench.  In  most  cases  roots  will 
have  developed  from  several  nodes  or 
joints.  Iu  the  Fall  the  layered  cane  is 
separated  from  the  parent  vine  and  cut 
into  as  many  plants  as  root  growth  war¬ 
rants. 

In  propagating  grapes  from  cuttings 
the  cane  growth  of  the  past  season  is  out 
into  lengths  varying  from  8  to  12  in. 
Most  cuttings  in  the  East  are  made  to 
10-in.  lengths.  They  are  then  put  into 
bundles  of  from  50  to  100.  with  the  butt 
ends  together,  and  buried  with  the  butt 
ends  up  in  a  well-drained,  loose  soil  with 
a  southern  exposure.  They  are  placed 
deeply  enough  so  that  about  4  in.  of  soil 
covers  the  butts  when  the  soil  is  leveled. 
As  the  warm  weather  of  Spring  comes  the 
soil  covering  is  gradually  removed  and 
a  light,  layer  of  straw  placed  over  the 
butts. 

Grape  cuttings  are  planted  in  furrows 
or  trenches  in  a  nearly  up  and  down  po¬ 
sition,  although  some  believe  they  should 
be  given  a  slight  slant.  The  butt  ends 
are.  of  course,  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow  and  deeply  enough  so  that  the 
upper  hud  of  the  cutting  will  be  at  or 
just  above  the  ground  level  when  the 
trench  is  filled.  They  are  planted  out 
fairly  early  in  the  Spring  after  the  soil 
has  warmed  and  danger  of  freezing  is 
passed.  No  pruning  of  the  plants  result¬ 
ing  is  necessary  until  they  are  to  be 
placed  in  their  permanent  locations.  At 
this  time  the  roots  are  cut  away  some 
and  the  tops  are  cut  back  to  two  or  three 
buds.  F.  e,  o. 


You  Cart  Grow 

Scabby  Potatoes 

if  you  want  to. 

But  you  dorit 
have  to.  Just  use 

Inoc-Sul 

Inoculated  Sulphur 


It  will  positively  overcome  the  scab  organism 
and  keep  the  crop  clean ,  bright  and  marketable 


Inoc-Slll  is  a  necessity  and  a  big 
profit-producer  for  every  grower  of 
potatoes,  either  table  stock  or  seed, 
t  he  potato  market,  for  seed  and  table 
stock  alike,  will  not  tolerate  scabby  or 
rough  potatoes. 

The  seed  grower  very  often  has  his 
whole  crop  condemned  because  of  a 
small  percentage  of  scab.  He  can  no 
longer  afford  to  take  a  chance — he 
must  keep  his  crop  clean. 

The  grower  of  potatoes  for  table 
stock  who  has  scab  must  go  to  the 
heavy  expense  of  inspecting  and  sort¬ 
ing  his  whole  crop  or  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  reduced  price  or  even  entire 
refusal  of  his  shipment.  Even  the 
table  stock  market  now  refuses  scabby 
potatoes  and  insists  upon  clean,  sound 
stock. 


Inoc-Sul  is  dependable  insurance 
against  potato  scab.  It 'cleans  up  in¬ 
fected  fields — it  keeps  uninfected  fields 
clean.  It  is  inexpensive  and  easily  ap¬ 
plied,  requiring  no  special  machinery. 
Broadcast  by  hand,  fertilizer  or  lime 
broadcaster,  or  seed  drill. 

Inoc-Sul  strikes  at  the  very  root  of 
the  potato  scab  evil — it  overcomes  the 
scab  organism  IN  THE  SOIL,  not 
merely  the  scab  on  the  seed,  as  does  seed 
treatment. 

Write  us  today.  We  will  without 
cost  or  obligation  tell  you  all  about 
Inoc-Sul— what  it  is— where  to  get  it 
— how  to  use  it — how  it  will  save  your 
market  losses.  Tell  us  how  many  acres 
of  potatoes  you  will  plant  and  the 
name  of  your  dealer.  Our  reply  will  he 
worth  dollars  to  you. 


RCG.  U.S.  PAT.  Of  Pi 


TEXAS  GULF  SULPHUR  CO. 
Desk  C  41  East  42nd  Street 

New  York  City 

Inoc-Sul  is  the  best  form  of  sulphur  for  any  farm  use — dusting 
seed,  preserving  manure,  fertilizer,  soil  corrective  and  livestock. 


HAYE  S 

Fruit  Fog  Sprayers 


Guaranteeing 
Top  Prices  for  Fruit 


E 


Hayes  “Fruit  Fog”  guarantees  best 
rices  for  your  fruit— more  fruit  in 

ad  years,  better  fruit  in  good  years.  Tremen¬ 
dous  pressure  (300  lbs.  guaranteed)  breaks 
the  spray  into  a  fog  which  completely  pene¬ 
trates  every  crevice  of  twig,  leaf,  bark  and  bud . 

Prices  Slashed  to  Bottom 

Hayes  Power  Sprayers  vary  in  capacity 
only.  The  smallest  maintains  same  pres¬ 
sure  and,  except  as  to  quantity,  is  as  effi¬ 
cient  and  satisfactory  as  the  largest  size. 

New  Folder- 
Advice  of  Spray- 
ng  Experts 

We  make  full  line  of  power  and  hand 
sprayers.  Tell  us  your  requirements. 

Distributors  and  dealers 
in  all  principal  cities. 

HAYES  PUMP  AND  PLANTER  CO. 

Dept.  43.  Galva,  III. 


FREE; 


FERTILIZERS 

Croxton  Brand 
Commercial  Fertilizers 
Also  Raw  Materials 

Carload  or  less  Carload  lots 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  TANKAGE 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  BONE  MEAL 
ACID  PHOSPHATE  MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
BLOOD  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

Inquiries  should  state  whether  carload  or  less  car¬ 
load  and  in  commercial  mixtures,  analysis  desired. 

N.J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory:  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office:  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


FRIEND  ’SPRAYERS 

GASPORT.  NY 
Catalog  7ree 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Adds  Humus-IncreasesYield  ! 


Small  grain  yields  • 
greatly  increased  by 
the  use  of  Sheep’s 
Head  Pulverized 
Sheep  Manure.  One 
farmer  writes:  “30%  V*»A 
increased  yield  over 
barn  manure  on  worn 

out  land.”  Dropped  with 
fertilizer  attachment. 

Rich  in  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash— 
also  adds  humus.  Kor  all  field  crops  and  meadows 
Wonderful  results  on  garden,  truck  patches,  lawns, 
small  fruits,  etc.  Sheep’s  Head  Brand  is  guaranteed 
free  from  germs  and  weed  seeds.  Pulverized  and  put 
into  sacks  for  easy  handling.  Write  for  prices. 

NATURAL  GUANO  CO.,  830  River  St.,  Aurora,  HI. 


Grangers 

TRIPLE  PURPOSE 

Chicken  Grit 

AND 

Agricultural  Limestone 

Write  for  prices  and  freight  rates. 


GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
WORKS:  WEST  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
Box  1002  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


GRAIN  DRILLS 


With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

9-Hoe  Drill . $105.00 

1 1-Hoe  Drill .  120.00 

Other  sizes  same  proportion. 

j  Buy  a  NEEDHAM  CROWN  and  bank  the  difference  The 
I  lowest  price  yet  given  on  the  best  line  of  grain  drills 
i  Save  money  on  the  purchasing  price,  and  enjoy  owning 
one  of  the  tlriest  seeding  machines  in  America.  No  crack 
ing  or  bunching  of  grain.  The  newest  and  most  talked 
of  Grain  Drill  on  the  market.  Lowest  cost.  Easy  to  set. 
Thoroughly  guaranteed. 

See  your  Dealer,  and  write  us  for  catalog. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  112,  PHELPS, N.Y. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“My  First  Woman” 

Part  I. 

For  many  weeks  now  the  daily  papers 
have  been  giving  great  .space  to  the  Hon. 
Tut-ankh-amen,  or  what  is  left  of  him  after 
slumbering  some  3,000  years  in  his  tomb. 
You  may  use  your  own  judgment  about 
trying  to  spell  or  pronounce  his  name. 
Personally,  1  take  very  little  interest  in 
him  or  his  surroundings,  splendid  as  they 
may  be.  I  should  prefer  to  see  this  vast 
amount  of  newspaper  space  devoted  to 
some  living  and  burning  question  of  today. 

I  will  say  in  no  boasting  spirit  that  I 
could  move  the  world  a  little  if  I  could 
have  that  newspaper  space  to  say  what  I 
pleased.  While  some  <>0  per  cent  of  the 
children  in  our  city  schools  never  saw  a 
cow  or  a  sheep,  and  while  thousands  of 
people  back  among  the  hills  are  forced 
through  hard  and  stern  economy  to  live 
poor  and  narrow  lives,  I  should  prefer 
to  direct  public  attention  to  their  living 
needs  and  let  this  old  king  slumber  on. 

<  >f  course  I  know  that  this  stamps  me  as 
an  old  fogy — why  not  be  up  to  date— or 
3,000  years  behind  it?  Well,  I’d  rather 
“act  in  the  the  living  present”  rather  than 
go  digging  in  3,000-year-old  tombs.  I 
know  some  men  who  actually  seem  to 
know  more  about  this  Tut-ankh-amen  and 
his  burial  surroundings  than  they  do 
about  their  own  families.  These  men 
rush  off  to  their  work  before  daylight 
and  come  home  after  dark.  Then  after 
supper  they  need  some  form  of  “recrea¬ 
tion,”  and  so  off  they  go  for  several  hours. 
The  result  is  that  they  rarely  see  their 
children  by  daylight — in  some  cases 
would  hardly  know  them  on  the  street. 
Yet  many  of  these  men  can  tell  you  all 
about  this  old  king  and  what  was  put  in 
his  grave  for  safe-keeping.  As  for  the 
real  problems  which  confront  society,  out¬ 
side  of  their  own  narrow  circle  they  know 
little  about  them.  All  this  matter  about 
“Tut”  is  easier  reading,  and  does  not  re¬ 
quire  serious  thought. 

*  *  *  #  * 

If  you  want  to  dig  into  graves  in  order 
to  find  the  truth  of  history,  I  might  take 
you  out  to  many  a  hillside  graveyard — 
long  since  abandoned  to  brush  and  briar— — 
long  neglected,  if  not  forgotten.  S.ome  of 
them  are  private  or  family  graveyards 
off  in  some  poor  corner  of  the  farm — a 
spot  which  would  not  interfere  with  plow¬ 
ing.  Here  lie  the  men  and  women  of  u 
past  age,  long  forgotten.  Their  toil-worn, 
weary  bodies  were  laid  here  after  a  long 
life  of  exacting  labor,  during  which  the 
beauty  and  comforts  of  life  were  pinched 
out  of  their  existence.  The  farms  they 
cleared,  the  money  they  made,  all  have 
gone  on  working  for  society  that  other 
.•lasses  of  people  may  enjoy  the  beauty 
and  light  of  life  which  was  denied  them. 
If  these  deicers  into  the  old  graves  want 
to  learn  how  to  apply  the  great  solemn 
truths  of  past  history  to  the  future,  let 
them  permit  old  Tut  to  rest  amid!  _  his 
splendors  and  his  slaves,  and  dig  ijfto 
some  of  these  old  graveyards.  For  they 
would  find,  if  they  went  at  the  work  with 
imagination  and  a  reverent  spirit,  that 
in  these  neglected  graves  lies  part  of  the 
reason  for  some  of  the  worst  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  troubles.  If  we  are  to  learn 
how  to  "do  it  ourselves,”  we  should  learn 
exactly  how  these  older  people  failed  to 
do  it.'  It  seems  to  me  as  I  see  some  of 
these  old  graveyards  emerge  from  their. 
Winter  covering  of  snow  that  the  spirit  ot 
these  weary  people  who  lie  buried  there 
longs  to  tell  their  story  as  it  has  never 
been  spoken  before.  The  world  has  been 
told  of  their  pioneer  work— their  victories 
over  material  things — but  I  think  they 
want  to  tell  us  something  of  their  defeats 
in  the  desire  and  longing  for  beauty  and 
the  finer  things  of  life.  Their  boys  and 
girls  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  fierce 
industrial  life  of  the  nation.  It  seems 
somehow  to  me  that  as  Spring  smiles 
away  the  snow  and  ice  and  draws  out  the 
leaves  and  flowers  these  old-timers  must 
stir  in  their  graves  with  something  of 
regret  that  their  children  could  not  have 
bad  a  different  childhood.  For  they  know 
as  the  years  go  by  that  while  their  chil¬ 
dren  are  strong  and  dominant  and  “ef¬ 
ficient,”  the  world  is  beginning  to  show 
the  lack  of  something  which  these  great 
)i  aders  missed  when  they  were  girls  and 
bovSL 

#  *  *  $  * 

There  is  one  such  little  graveyard  on 
a  windy  hill  in  the  West.  I  have  not 
seen  it  for  years,  yet  I  am  sure  that  it 
has  long  been  neglected.  I  imagine  that 
the  cedars  and  brush  have  well  covered  it. 
It  must  be  a  tangle  of  briar  and  weeds 
and  coarse  grass  in  June.  Just  now  it 
must  be  heaped  up  with  snow — a  cold, 
lonely  place,  rarely  visited  except  in  Sum¬ 
mer  by  a  herd  of  prospecting  cows.  They 
climb  over  the  broken  wall  and  wander 
about  over  the  graves,  only  to  see  that 
they  can  barely  find  a  meal  of  sweet  grass 
that  does  not  cai'ry  a  sharp  tongue-biting 
briar  like  a  concealed  weapon.  So  that 
even  the  cows  come  to  regard  the  keeper 
appointed  by  nature  to  care  for  this  small 
portion  of  “God’s  acre”  as  malignant — 
and  they  climb  back  into  their  own  pas¬ 
ture.  While  I  have  not  been  near  the 
spot  for  years,  I  think  I  could  take  you 
t..  one  corner  and  point  out  the  grave  of 
a  woman  who  died  of  a  broken  heart — a 
farmer’s  wife  who,  could  she  have  satis¬ 
fied  her  longing  for  beauty  and  the  finer 
things  of  life,  would  have  painted  her 
name  on  the  skies.  I  have  it  in  mind  to 
tell  something  of  her-story,  We-have  all 
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passed  through  a  hard  and  trying  Win¬ 
ter.  It  has  been  bad  enough  for  those  of 
us  who  can  get  out  and  work  and'  throw 
off  depression  in  the  joy  of  labor  and  ac¬ 
complishment.  The  real  struggle  has 
come  to  the  women — many  of  them  deli¬ 
cate  and  nervous,  who  have  been  shut  in 
by  storm  and  cold,  often  with  poor  con¬ 
veniences,  and,  what  is  worse,  little  or  no 
appreciation.  I  know  how  they  have 
lived  and  how  to  many  of  them  life  has 
been  much  like  that  of  a  prisoned  bird — 
not  a  tame  canary,  but  some  bird  with 
wild  blood  which  fights  at  times  against 
the  habits  of  domestication  and  longs  to 
lie  free. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Sarah  Mar¬ 
shall  was  when  her  husband,  John,  drove 
us  into  the  barnyard  and  she  ran  out  to 
unhitch  the  horse.  I  had  come  down  to 
give  an  “entertainment”  at  the  Baptist 
Church.  Those  were  the  old  self-reliant 
days  before  moving  picture  shows  or 
radio,  and  when  a  “play-acting  show”  was 
considered  wicked.  The  “elocutionist” 
was  in  great  demand  at  that  period,  and 
far  back  in  nuid-bound  places  the  fel¬ 
low  who  could  “speak  pieces  and  make 
faces”  was  in  demand.  I  had  been  guar¬ 
anteed  “$3  and  feed”  to  come  and  recite 
for  two  hours,  with  the  bright  prospect 
that  there  might  be  over  $3  in  the  collec¬ 
tion,  and  those  were  the  happy  days  when 
I  would  not  have  exchanged  my  $3  con¬ 
tract  for  all  the  splendors  in  that  Egyp¬ 
tian  tomb.  We  had  just  been  through 


about  such  a  Winter  as  this  one  has  been, 
and  John  Marshall  and  I  had  traveled 
five  miles  over  a  road  parts  of  which  were 
hub  deep  in  mud.  As  we  drove  into  the 
barnyard  a  small,  bent  woman  ran  out 
of  the  kitchen  door  and  began  to  unhar¬ 
ness  the  horse.  John  paid  little  attention 
to  her,  and  started  for  the  house.  1 
stepped  up  to  help  the  woman  with  the 
harness,  but  John  called  back  from  the 
kitchen  door : 

“Come  on  !  That’s  my  woman — she 
always  handles  the  horse.  Hey,  Sarah  ! 
Them  legs  are  pretty'  muddy — better  wash 
’em  off  with  warm  water !” 

I  suppose  I  should  have  defied  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  house  and  remained  to  help 
the  lady ;  but  she  shook  her  head,  and 
somehow  these  great  opportunities  to  em¬ 
brace  knighthood  while  it  was  in  full 
flower  have  found  me  unprepared.  So  I 
followed  John  Marshall  into  the  house. 
It  was  very  poorly  furnished,  though 
John  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  best  farmers  in  that  town. 

“My  woman  is  useful,”  he  said.  “None 
of  these  wallflowers  for  me.  You  need 
a  woman  to  make  your  home  happy — and 
how  are  you  going  to  be  happy  unless 
you  make  money?  Now,  my  woman  un¬ 
derstands  her  place.  You  might  not  think 
it,  but  there  was  a  time  when  she  had 
lots  of  fool  notions.  She  wanted  flowers 
— wanted  to  spend  good  money  for  pic¬ 
tures  and  furniture  and  such  jimcracks.” 

Sarah  had  come  back  from  the  barn 
and  was  preparing  our  supper,  bustling 


about  the  poorly  furnished  kitchen.  She 
brought  in  an  armful  of  wood.  She  was 
a  small  woman,  neatly  dressed.  She  must 
have  been  beautiful  as  a  girl — with  a  deli¬ 
cate,  flower-like  beauty.  Her  hands  were 
large  and  rough,  enlarged  and  wrinkled 
by  work.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  tried 
her  best  to  subdue  her  great  mass  of  hair 
into  some  working  order,  but  it  curled 
and  twisted  over  her  neck  and  forehead 
in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  handle  it.  It 
made  me  think  of  the  old  thoroughbred 
mare  I  once  saw.  She  was  thin  and 
lame,  old  and  abused,  hitched  up  with  a 
disreputable  mule,  to  menial  work,  and 
yet  there  was  the  old  arch  to  her  neck 
and  the  spread  of  the  thin  nostril. 

“As  I  said,”  continued  John  Marshall, 
“the  woman  wanted  all  them  foolish 
things.  What  they  good  for,  says  I? 
They  just  eat  up  money  and  earn 
nothing.  We’re  here  to  work.  We  got 
this  farm  to  pay  for,  and  then  we’ll  buy 
more  land.  The  woman  said  she  wanted 
pretty  things  about  her — beauty,  she 
called  it.  Don’t  it  beat  all?  Wlhy,  I  says, 
look  at  me.  Says  I,  I  ain’t  no  great 
bea nty,  perhaps,  but  handsome  is  what 
handsome  does.w 

I  was  young,  with  the  world  mostly 
ahead  of  me,  and  I  cannot  say  that  there 
had  been  any  great  beauty  in  my  life ;  but 
it  struck  me  that  any  woman  who  was 
shut  in  with  John  Marshall  all  through 
a  stormy  Winter  ought  to  have  a  few 
“pretty  things”  to  look  at. 

(Continued  on  Page  455) 


“the 
Greatest 
Heater 
of  them  all” 


THIS  One  Pipe  Furnace  Guarantees 


Abundant  Heat  in  Coldest  Weather 


What  Users  Say 

(Extracts  from  letters) 

“Have  kept  the  house  at  80  during 
below-zero  weather.” 


“Very  simple  to  run  and  econom¬ 
ical  with  coal.” 


“Have  no  trouble  at  all  in  heating 
the  Church  with  the  STEWART 
One  Pipe.  I  like  it  so  well  that  I  am 
going  to  have  one  put  in  my  home.” 


"It  is  no  time  after  putting  on  the 
draft  in  the  morning  before  the 
house  is  thoroughly  warm.” 


"Have  heated  my  entire  house,  14 
large  rooms,  to  my  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  STEWART  One  Pipe 
Furnace.” 


“I  am  surprised  and  pleased  to  find 
that  it  requires  such  a  small 
amount  of  fuel  to  get  the  necessary 
results.” 


REAL  HOME  COMFORT— the  joy  and 
pleasure  of  thoroughly,  evenly  heated 
rooms,  at  smallest  fuel  expense  and  min¬ 
imum  of  labor,  is  what  you  are  assured 
when  you  buy  this  powerful  durable 
STEWART  ONE  PIPE  FURNACE. 

LIFE  is  too  short  to  suffer  from  winter’s  cold,  to 
endure  the  agony  of  getting  up  in  cold  bedrooms, 
eating  in  half-heated  dining  rooms,  or  huddling 
around  the  living  room  stove,  when  for  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  one  can  have  this  ONE  PIPE 
FURNACE  installed  in  the  cellar  and  ever  after 
enjoy  all  warm  rooms  all  winter  long. 

GET  A  STEWART  ONE  PIPE — the  furnace  that  is  built 
and  backed  by  an  organization  with  90  years  of  experience 
— the  furnace  that  is  sold  and  installed  by  dependable 
dealers,  the  furnace  that  has  always  given  satisfaction 
wherever  properly  installed. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  AND  NAME  OF  NEAREST  DEALER 

FULLER  &  WARREN  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

Since  1832  Makers  of  STEWART  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces 
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Sprouted  Dahlia  Roots  ' 

Last  Fall  I  put  all  my  Dahlia  roots  in  ; 
the  cellar.  When  I  looked  at  them  re-  1 
cently  I  found  they  have  sprouts,  some 
of  them  2  ft.  long.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  with  them?  I  would  like  to 
save  them,  as  they  were  a  new  variety 
last  year.  J.  P. 

Oakville,  Conn. 

,T.  F.  can  save  his  tubers  by  simply 
cutting  off  these  sprouts  about  one-half 
inch  from  tuber.  They  will  again  send 
forth  new  sprouts,  but  he  must  get  them 
in  a  cool  place  or  the  sprouts  will  again 
get  such  a  growth,  and  will  have  to  be 
cut  oft'  again.  Each  cutting  will  weaken 
the  tuber  If  J.  F.  has  no  root  cellar,  he 
can  store  his  tubers  next  Winter  thus: 
Cut  stalks  off  after  frost  has  killed  them, 
leaving  them  in  the  ground  a  few  days 
longer  so  some  of  the  remaining  sap  will 
run  out.  Then  dig  them  carefully,  so  as 
not  to  break  the  necks,  turn  them  upside 
down  in  boxes,  and  cover  well  with  fine 
or  sifted  sand.  Put  in  coolest  part  of 
cellar  and  enclose  as  tightly  as  possible 
with  paper  and  cardboard  covering  to 
keep  out  all  heat  possible.  If  cellar  bot¬ 
tom  is  cement,  he  may  make  a  sand  foixn- 
dation  about  1  ft.  deep  where  he  can  add  j 
water  for  moisture  to  keep  tubers  from  | 
drying  out.  In  this  way  they  will  not 
sprout  at  all  until  about  April  15  or 
May  1,  depending  on  weather  conditions 
Without.  AVM.  Cl.  H HENKE. 

New  Jersey. 


Potash  from  the  Pacific 

Many  kinds  of  harvesters  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  pages  of  The  It.  N.-Y.,  but 
during  the  war  a  new  one  was  launched 
in  Southern  California.  'It  was  really 
launched,  for  it  harvested  kelp  from  the 
Pacific.  A  big  sea-going  scow  was  fitted 
with  a  platform  extending  below  the 
water,  and  at  the  edge  were  a  series  of 
mowing-machine  knives  which  cut  the 
kelp,  and  back  of  the  knives  an  apron  to  ; 
bring  the  kelp  on  deck,  where  it  went  j 
through  a  feed  cutter,  and  was  then  trans-  j 
ferred  to  another  scow  that  was  following 
the  harvester.  It  was  all  right  when  the 
Pacific  was  pacific ;  but  when  the  storms 
arose  it  was  not  so  pacific.  When  a  tug 
bad  received  a  load  it  headed  for  the 
wharf  of  the  Hercules  Powder  Company, 
where  the  potash  in  it  was  extracted  to 
help  win  the  war. 

But  it  was  a  long  job  to  extract  the 
potash.  It  first  went  to  what  were  called 
the  digestion  tanks,  150  of  them.  20  ft. 
in  diameter  and  15  ft.  high,  and  the 
smell  from  the  amount  of  seaweed  “di¬ 
gesting,”  or,  in  plain  English,  rotting, 
was  one  never  to  he  forgotten.  When 
a  tank  had  sufficiently  rotted  it  was 
pumped  into  an  iron  tank,  where  it  was 
boiled.  The  first  time  I  ever  smelled  the 
odor  of  boiled  decomposed  kelp  I  was 

two  miles  awav,  and  told  the  folks  when  I 

1 

I  got  home  that  I  had  nyi  across  a 
skunk’s  trail.  After  boiling  it  went  to 
another  set  of  tanks,  where  it  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquor  was 
concentrated  by  further  boiling  and  evap¬ 
oration  until  it  was  ready  to  have  the  pot¬ 
ash  extracted. 

After  the  potash  was  extracted  by 
processes  mostly  invented  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  the  remaining  liquor  was  called 
“mother  liquor,”  and  from  this  was  made 
acetone,  which  was  shipped  to  England 
and  used  in  the  making  of  high  explosives. 
The  kelp  grows  in  various  beds  off  the 
coast  of  California,  and  there  were  two 
or  three  other  firms  harvesting  the  kelp, 
and  at  first  it  was  feared  that  the  supply 
of  kelp  would  soon  be  exhausted.  But  it 
was  found  that  as  soon  as  it  was  cut  it 
started  to  grow  vigorously,  and  by  the 
time  the  last  of  the  beds  were  cut  over 
the  first  was  ready  again  for  the  har¬ 
vester.  After  the  war  the  low  price  of 
German  potash  made  the  business  un¬ 
profitable.  So  now  the  potash  crop  grows 
with  no  one  to  harvest  it. 

California.  p.  b.  ckosby. 


Pound  Sweeting  and  Pumpkin  Sweet 

I  note  in  The  It.  N.-Y".  that  pound 
Sweetings  are  called  Pumpkin  Sweets  in 
some  places.  They  are  very  distinct  va¬ 
rieties:  one,  Pound  Sweeting,  being  an 
early  Winter  apple,  green,  often  water- 
cored.  and  excellent  flavor;  other.  Au¬ 
tumn,  mostly  red  on  green  ground,  very 
coarse  grained,  a  great  favorite  with 
children,  very  showy,  poor  quality.  I 
raise  both  and  know  them.  n.  H.  it. 

Richfield  Spring,  N.  Y. 


Theseillustrations,  made  from 
actual  photograohs,  show  ap¬ 
ple  branches  sprayed  with  lime 
sulfur.  The  branch  on  the  left 
shows  the  result  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  method— that  on  the  right 
the  perfect  spread  with  Kayso 
added. 


KAY50 


5PRAY  .SPREADER  S  ADHESIVE 


For  Tour  Dormant , 
Delayed-dorma  nt. 
Pink  and  CluUer-bud 
Sprays 


Without  Kayso 


Spreads  the  Spray  and  Makes  It  Stay 

KAYSO  added  to  spray  mixtures  and  solutions  gives  a  complete,  un- 
»  broken,  durable  coat  of  insecticide  and  fungicide.  The  fruit  grower 
can  insure  against  heavy  crop  losses  by  using  Kayso  in  every  spray. 


Kayso  gives  efficiency  and  economy  in 
Dormant,  Delayed -dormant.  Pink  and 
Cluster-bud  sprays — applied  to  control 
such  pests  and  diseases  as  San  Jose 
Scale, Red  Spider,  Blister  Mites, Thrips, 
Psylla,  Aphids,  Red  Bug,  Twig  Borers, 
Leaf  Rollers,  Scab,  Brown  Rot,  Leaf 
Curl  and  Leaf  Spot. 

Kayso  causes  the  spray  to  adhere  per¬ 
sistently  to  bark,  buds,  leaves  and  fruit, 
thereby  giving  much  greater  protection 
than  can  be  obtained  from  ordinary 
spray,  which  washes  off  with  compara¬ 
tive  ease  during  rains. 

Kayso  added  to  the  spray  mixture  or 
solution  makes  the  spray  apply  easily 
and  cover  quickly — causes  the  spray  to 
set  instantly  and  dry  rapidly  without 
excessive  run-off  waste,  and  gives  in¬ 
creased  coverage  of  as  much  as  10  to 
25  percent. 

An  important  problem  of  the  spray- 
man  is  to  know  with  certainty  when 
a  tree  has  been  sprayed  enough.  After 


drying,  the  spots  of  poison  are  con¬ 
spicuous  but,  while  spraying,  the  drops 
are  difficult  to  see.  Thus  the  tree  often 
gets  a  second,  third  or  even  fourth  dash 
from  the  nozzle,  with  the  result  that 
the  drops  run  off  and  waste  on  the 
ground,  and  the  protection  is  im¬ 
paired  rather  than  increased.  Further¬ 
more,  much  run-off  is  bound  to  occur 
when  the  spray  is  made  to  carry  to  the 
central  and  distant  parts  of  the  tree. 

By  using  Kayso  every  drop  of  spray 
that  strikes  the  tree  flattens  into  a  film. 
The  surface  wets  immediately  and  is 
instantly  recognizable  to  the  sprayman. 
The  film  becomes  fixed  the  moment  it 
forms ;  it  does  not  drain  or  continue  to 
spread  or  get  thinner.  Further  spray¬ 
ing  adds  to  the  thickness  of  the  film 
and  gives  increased,  rather  than  de¬ 
creased,  protection  to  the  surface.  The 
setting  property  of  Kayso  prevents  loss 
of  any  insecticide  or  fungicide  material, 
or  reduces  it  to  the  minimum. 


California  Central  Creameries,  Inc. 

175  Franklin  Street  •  New  York 


With  Kayso 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


LOS  ANGELES 


Mail  this  coupon  today  to  New  York  Office  Dealers  Attention: 


Send  me  your  free  folders,  marked  X  in  the  F] 

I  |  Kayso,  the  Casein  Spreader. 

New,  illustrated,  complete. 

1  1  What  the  Experts  Say. 

1  I  For  Your  Dormant  Spray  R-4 

Name 

Fruit  growers,  truck  gar¬ 
deners,  vineyardiRs,  flor¬ 
ists—  are  in  the  market 
for  Kayso.  Be  ready  to 
supply  your  trade.  Kayso 
is  advertised  nationally 
and  is  used  throughout 

the  United  States. 

|  Address 

Correspondence  invited. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  coupon  to  New  York  ofti  ? 


Enclosed  please  find  40  cents.  Mall  me  sample  package 
KAYSO,  sufficient  for  200  gallons  of  spray. 


Name 


Address 


This 
Shut-ofi 
Saves  Solution 

Just  a  grip  of  your  thumb— as  easy  as 
pulling  a  trigger  — and  the  Auto-Spray 
starts  or  stops  instantly.  There  is  no 
dnppxng— no  wasteof  expensive  solution. 


has  been  standard  spraying  equip¬ 
ment  for  22  years.  Over  a  million 
are  in  use  by  Experiment  Station 
workers,  farmers,  gardeners  and 
home  owners.  Other  Auto-Spray 
outfits  for  every  spraying  purpose. 

Our  Spray  Calendar  prepared 
by  Cornell  Experts  should  Xiang 
in  your  work  room.  Tt  tells 
when  and  how  tospray.  It’s  free. 
Send  today  and  ask  too  for  Catalog. 

The  E.  C.  Brown  Co. 

892  Maple  St. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THK  best  and  most  durable  for  spraying  trees, 

1  whitewashing,  disinfecting,  painting,  etc.  Per¬ 
fected  pump,  self  cleaning  strainer  and  agitator.  No 
other  has  these  features.  Develops  pressure  up  to 
260  lbs.,  works  easy,  covers  100  square  feet  per  min¬ 
ute.  Used  by  such  good  judges  of  mechanics  as 
Charles  M.  Schwab. 

RARAGON 

SPRAYERS 

DO  NOT  CLOG 

EQUIPMENT:  10  feet 
special  Spray  Hose, 
U^-foot  Extension 
Pipe,  Mist  Nozzle, 
Steel  Cap,  Straight 
Spray.  This  is  the  pop¬ 
ular  size.  Mounted  on 
strong  steel  truck. 
Other  sizes  from  315 
to  50  gallons.  Perfect 
satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Inquire  of  your 
local  dealer  or  write 
us  direct  for  illus- 
No.  3  3^- — JS&sz*'  trated  circular  Jand 

Capacity,  12  Cal.  *  "rice  list- 

F.  H.  R.  CRAWFORD,  299  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  OSPRAYMO 
arWtrmr  Lineof  Sprayer* 

m  ”  covers  every  need  — power 

rigs  and  traction  potato 
sprayers  to  hand  pumps.  Strong  pressure, 
every  modern  device.  fl  years’  experience. 
3end  to-day  for  catalog  to  make  your  selection  Don't 
buy  a  sprayer  till  it  comes.  Address 
Field  Farce  (limp  Co.  Dept  2  Clmira.  N  Y 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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RUST !  RUST ! ! 
Is  Your  Worst  Enemy! 

Our  Spring  Catalog  will  tell  you  all 
about  a  wire  fence  or  metal  roofing 
that  will  not  rust. 

LEADCLAD  PVTBPaWS 

We  also  furnish  you  all  styles 

GALVANIZED 

Compare  our  prices  before  ordering. 

We  Save  You  Money 

Consumers’  Mfcj.  and  Supply  Co. 

Box  342  Mounds vllle,  W.  Va. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  th^  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man's  popular  sketches 
-philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1  50. 

For  **  t/e  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home* * 

Established  iSJO 

Foblished  n*rkly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  SOtb  Street,  lien  fork 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

L.  H.  Murphy,  Circulation  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  *1.00  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers'unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Till-:  so-called  “filled  milk”  bill  passed  the  United 
States  Senate  during  the  last  hours  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  law  as  enacted  contains  the  following : 

Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  tilled  milk,  as 
herein  defined,  is  an  adulterated  article  of  food,  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  public  health,  and  its  sale  constitutes  a  fraud 
upon  the  public.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  manufacture  within  any  territory  or  possession  or 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  ship  or  deliver 
for  shipment  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any 
filled  milk. 

The  law  carries  a  penalty  of  a  line  of  not  over 
.$1,000.  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both.  “Filled  milk”  means  any  milk,  cream,  or 
skim-milk  with  which  has  been  blended  any  fat  or 
oil  other  than  milk  fat.  This  legislation  was  made 
necessary  by  the  operations  of  manufacturers  in 
removing  all  or  part  of  the  butterfat  from  milk  and 
substituting  cocoanut  oil  or  similar  fats.  This  fraud¬ 
ulent  practice  had  become  a  genuine  menace  to  the 
dairy  interests.  If  continued  it  would  have  ruined 
the  sale  of  entire  milk.  Many  of  us  can  remember 
the  fierce  and  long  continued  battle  which  was  neces¬ 
sary  years  ago  to  enact  the  first  oleomargarine  law. 
We  had  to  fight  the  selfishness  of  manufacturers,  the 
indifference  of  dairymen  and  the  ignorance  of  con¬ 
sumers.  The  battle  was  won  only  by  a  very  small 
margin.  Times  are  different  now,  for  the  filled  milk 
law  was  put  over  by  a  great  majority.  Public  sen¬ 
timent  about  such  things  is  changing.  Farmers  are 
more  nearly  united.  Organization  is  giving  them 
power  and  they  are  better  able  to  present  their  case 
f  i  the  public.  The  popular  education  in  proper 
nutrition  and  the  need  of  vitamines  has  helped  such 
food  legislation.  Now  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  milk  and  pure  butter. 

* 

“ Mann  claim  that  this  hill  aught  to  go  over  for 
another  gear.  If  it  docs  its  enemies  will  defeat  it.” 
HAT  statement  refers  to  the  new  school  bill  now 
before  the  New  York  Legislature.  It  is  made 
by  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  the  bill.  It  is 
true  that  “many”  think  this  hill  should  be  held  up 
for  further  discussion.  If  our  canvass  of  the  State 
is  correct,  at  least  75  per  cent  of  country  people  are 
of  that  opinion.  We  think  we  may  say  without 
boasting  that  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  obtain  a  fairer  statement  of  public  opinion  in 
rural  districts  than  our  readers  give.  We  know  that 
a  great  majority  of  members  of  the  Legislature  who 
represent  rural  districts  are  opposed  to  rushing  the 
bill  through  under  present  conditions.  There  is  no 
such  crying  need  of  the  bill  as  makes  hasty  action 
necessary.  To  pass  the  hill  now  would  he  hasty 
action.  It  calls  for  radical  changes  in  the  law — 
some  of  them  new  and  untested.  There  should  he 
no  definite  action  until  the  voters  in  school  meetings 
have  discussed  the  hill  and  until  the  rural  voters 
have  voted  on  it,  as  they  can  do. next  Fall  at  the 
primary  and  general  elections.  How  can  delay  de¬ 
feat  this  bill  if  it  is  right  and  useful?  There  can  be 
hut  one  answer  to  that  statement,  for  if  the  hill  is 
right,  continued  discussion  ought  to  bring  a  major¬ 
ity  of  rural  voters  to  its  support.  The  true  meaning 
of  the  statement  evidently  is  that  this  year  the  Leg¬ 
islature  is  practically  controlled  by  New  York  City. 
By  making  some  sort  of  political  arrangement  it  might 
be  possible  to  pass  such  a  bill,  even  though  a  great 
majority  of  the  rural  people  and  their  representa¬ 
tives  were  opposed  to  it.  Thus  the  bill  would  he 
forced  upon  the  people,  and  before  any  amendment 
could  he  made  the  rural  districts  would  he  well  plas¬ 
tered  with  school  bonds  and  other  obligations.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  we  are  opposed  to  rushing 
this  bill  through.  It  should  be  held  up  for  discus¬ 
sion. 


THE  figures  show  that  city  people  are  consuming 
more  milk.  In  356  cities,  having  a  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  32,000,000,  the  total  daily  increase  during 
the  past  10  years  has  been  one-tenth  of  a  pint.  It 
was  six-tenths  of  a  pint  10  years  ago ;  now  it  is 
seven-tenths.  Well,  what  do  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
milk  amount  to?  If  32,000,000  people  average  a 
gain  of  one-tenth  of  a  pint  each  day  we  have  a  total 
gain  of  1,600,000  quarts,  or  584.060,000  quarts  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  We  may  call  that  some  milk.  And 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  people  should  stop  at 
six-tenths  of  a  pint.  If  you  can  keep  at  them  pa¬ 
tiently  they  will  come  to  average  a  quart  a  day. 
The  average  in  New  York  City  is  given  at  seven- 
tenths  of  a  pint,  while  Concord.  N.  II.,  averaged  1.17 
pints.  Why  should  New  York  sit  on  a  back  seat  and 
take  the  dust  and  bacteria  from  Concord.  N.  II.? 
This  great  city  ought  to  lead  in  milk  consumption 
— a  quart  of  milk  per  day  for  each  inhabitant.  Let’s 
set  our  mark  at  three  barrels  of  apples  and  365 
quarts  of  milk  for  each  and  every  New  Yorker  per 
year.  That’s  the  way  to  fatten  the  body  of  the  city 
man  and  the  wallet  of  the  farmer. 

* 

N  every  State  of  the  Union  there  is  trouble  over 
the  present  careless  system  of  granting  auto 
licenses.  The  first  object  seems  to  be  getting  all 
the  money  possible,  instead  of  considering  the  public 
safety.  The  present  “examination”  is  a  farce,  for 
almost  anyone  can  obtain  a  license — which  too  often 
means  a  right  to  injure  property  and  endanger  life. 
The  result  is  that  our  country  roads  are  well  filled 
with  “speed  maniacs”  who  have  little  regard  for  the 
safety  of  pedestrians.  These  hogs,  in  their  reckless 
haste  to  “get  there,”  cause  more  deaths  and  disaster 
every  year  than  a  fair-sized  war.  Gov.  Smith  of 
New  York  proposes  to  change  the  law  so  as  to  make 
local  police  or  local  governments  responsible  for 
the  licenses.  That  might  help,  but  the  true  remedy 
lies  in  the  punishment  meted  out  to  these  “gasoline 
devils.”  A  fine  is  no  punishment  whatever.  We 
would  put  them  right  in  jail  at  hard  labor,  and  com¬ 
pel  them  to  live  on  prison  fare  during  their  sentence. 
No  luxuries  or  cigars,  but  brown  bread  and  soup. 
That  would  teach  them  to  work  off  their  vitamines 
in  some  less  harmful  manner. 

* 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  it  is  stated  that  ice 
might  be  formed  by  carrying  tanks  of  water  high  into 
the  air.  Is  there  really  any  authority  for  such  a  state¬ 
ment?  J. 

ES,  it  is  well  known  that  very  low  temperatures 
are  found  in  the  higher  air.  Self-registering 
kites  which  accurately  mark  the  temperature  have 
been  sent  up  19  miles.  Flying  machines  containing 
human  beings  have  been  forced  up  more  than  40.000 
feet  above  the  earth.  Thus  it  has  been  learned  that 
the  temperature  falls  about  one  degree  for  each  300 
feet  of  ascent.  One  mile  up  it  will  he  about  17  de¬ 
grees  cooler.  Thus  an  ascent  of  four  or  five  miles 
would  surely  give  the  temperature  needed  to  freeze 
water.  Who  knows  what  we  may  find  in  the  air, 
stocked  as  it  is  with  electricity,  water,  cold  and  mat¬ 
ter  of  all  sorts?  The  ocean  contains  traces  of  every 
substance  known  to  nature — washed  out  of  the  soil 
and  carried  along  through  brooks  and  rivers.  And 
the  air,  no  less,  contains  traces  of  every  conceivable 
thing  in  its  gases  and  dust.  For  let  us  remember 
that  every  organic  thing — even  to  the  body  of  man 
and  his  food  and  covering — comes  mostly  from  the 
air.  As  proof,  take  anything  we  can  imagine  that 
has  ever  known  life,  and  dry  and  burn  it  to  the  last 
possibility  of  such  destruction.  There  will  be  left 
but  a  mere  handful  of  white  ash,  a  small  fraction 
of  the  original  body.  What  became  of  the  rest?  It 
has  disappeared  into  the  air  from  which  it  came  in 
the  first  place.  We  are  just  beginning  to  realize 
what  vast  treasures  of  power  and  matter  the  air 
above  and  about  us  contains.  Some  day  it  will  serve 
us  like  the  earth  and  the  ocean. 

* 

There  is  no  use  trying  to  kid  ourselves  that  we  are 
honest ;  the  very  essence  of  the  competitive  system  un¬ 
der  which  we  are  living  compels  each  one  to  make  a 
profit  on  his  brother ;  in  other  words,  “skin  him,”  but 
so  long  as  the  voters  pile  up  "landslides”  for  such  a 
rotten  system,  and  make  the  rules  for  the  game,  just  so 
l^ng  must  I  play  according  to  the  rules  or  get  out  and 
be  branded  as  an  anarchist.  j.  k.  o. 

F  we  agree  with  this  in  general  we  must  differ  in 
particulars.  It  is  true  that  the  present  com¬ 
petitive  system  has  taught  most  men  to  distrust 
others  and  to  make  a  profit  or  ••skin”  the  other  fel¬ 
low  when  they  can.  We  do  not  think  this  is  the 
natural  inclination  of  most  men.  We  know  that 
many  of  them  have  a  feeling  of  disgust  for  the  sys¬ 
tem,  yet  they  follow  it  because  they  think  everybody 
does  it.  and  therefore,  in  self-protection,  they  must 
do  the  same.  Yet  it  must  be  evident  that  just  so 
long  as  you  and  I  and  the  rest  of  us  act  in  that 


way.  the  system  never  will  be  changed.  We  need  a 
few  thousand  men  who  will  be  absolutely  honest  in 
their  dealings,  and  positively  refuse  to  take  any 
unfair  trade  advantage.  An  army  of  that  sort  would 
'grow,  for  we  shall  continue  to  believe  that  the  great 
majority  of  men  and  women  want  to  be  straight — 
but  they  also  want  to  go  with  the  crowd.  It  is  a 
true  saying  that  the  way  to  begin  at  reforming  the 
nation  is  to  reform  yourself. 

* 

E  have  made  a  good  canvass  of  our  readers 
regarding  the  question  of  disbanding  the 
State  troopers  in  New  York.  The  labor  union  lead- 
ms  are  opposed  to  the  troopers.  We  wanted  to  learn 
how  farmers  feel  regarding  them.  We  have  had 
many  reports  and  opinions,  and  fully  90  per  cent  of 
them  favor  the  troopers  and  protest  against  their 
disbanding.  Most  farmers  say  that  these  troopers 
give  them  about  the  only  protection  they  can  look 
foi  from  rural  police.  There  are  a  few  complaints 
of  heavy  expense  and  some  indefinite  charges  of 
"grafting,”  hut,  taken  as  a  whole,  our  reports  show 
that  country  people  generally  want  these  troopers 
retained. 

* 

OR  several  years  now  we  have  told  our  readers 
about  the  use  of  inoculated  sulphur  as  a  treat¬ 
ment  for  potato  scab.  During  the  past  year  much 
of  this  sulphur  has  been  used,  and  it  is  now  possible 
to  speak  definitely  about  it.  It  is  a  form  of  pow¬ 
dered  sulphur  containing  germs  or  bacteria  which, 
when  put  into  the  soil,  develop  a  form  of  sulphuric 
acid.  As  is  well  known,  the  germs  which  produce 
potato  scab  do  not  thrive  in  an  acid  soil — thus  the 
inoculated  sulphur  retards  the  disease.  It  has  been 
found  in  numerous  cases  that  300  lbs.  of  this  sul¬ 
phur,  well  harrowed  into  the  soil  of  an  acre  of  po¬ 
tato  land,  gives  more  than  75  per  cent  protection 
from  scab.  Too  much  of  the  sulphur  might  prove 
injurious,  hut  about  300  lbs.  per  acre  will  surely 
help.  The  common  sulphur,  without  the  inocula¬ 
tion,  will  not  prove  so  effective.  We  think  this 
method  has  now  been  well  tested  and  demonstrated. 

* 

E  have  enlisted  for  the  war — which  means 
that  we  shall  use  all  our  influence  toward 
helping  that  big  fruit  show  staged  for  New  York 
City  next  Fall.  Let  us  all  begin  now,  and  let  the 
idea  develop  right  along  with  the  fruit  crop.  This 
•show  must  he  the  biggest  thing  of  the  sort  ever  held 
anywhere — bigger  in  the  size  of  the  exhibits  and 
bigger  in  ideas  and  original  attractions.  Anyone 
with  fair  hacking  can  build  up  big  piles  of  apples 
and  induce  a  few  people  to  walk  solemnly  around 
and  look  at  them.  We  want  more  than  that.  The 
finest  apples  in  the  world  are  produced  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States.  That  is  true,  and  we  will  not  admit  any 
contradiction.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  New  York  people  have  come  to  believe  that 
rhe  Western  apples  are  better.  No  wonder,  for  they 
can  hardly  move  a  rod  on  any  of  the  travel  routes 
in  this  great  city  without  facing  some  great  poster 
claiming  everything  for  the  Western  fruit.  With  all 
the  shrewdness  they  claim,  city  people  are  the  most 
susceptible  folks  in  the  world,  and  they  fall  into  the 
habit  of  eating  with  their  eyes.  Now  there  is  every 
reason  why  the  people  of  Eastern  cities  should  pat¬ 
ronize  Eastern  fruit  growers.  We  offer  them  su¬ 
perior  goods,  and  the  money  they  spend  with  us  is 
put  right  back  to  them  in  trade.  And  so  our  East¬ 
ern  growers  are  going  right  after  the  business.  We 
intend  through  this  fruit  show  to  make  New  York 
City  wake  up  and  realize  that  the  finest  apples  on 
earth  are  grown  right  at  her  doors. 


Brevities 

When  children  learn  to  spell,  but  not  to  know  the 
meaning  of  words,  how  much  do  they  really  know? 

Remember  that  in  New  York  State  a  legally  adopted 
child  will  inherit  property  from  its  foster  parents  the 
same  as  a  natural  child. 

Farmer  :  “Every  day  in  any  way,  my  milk  must 
reach  the  spot.”  Mail  Carrier :  “Every  day  I  get  my 
pay  if  m.v  trip  is  made  or  not.” 

Do  not  get  the  idea  that  salt  is  a  full  or  complete 
fertilizer  for  asparagus.  It  is  not.  About  the  only 
value  we  have  found  for  salt  is  that  it  keeps  the  weeds 
down. 

Waterglass  is  being  used  for  painting  the  wounds 
made  by  pruning.  It  is  smeared  on  like  paint  after 
cutting.  It  may  be  used  as  it  comes  when  bought,  or 
thinned  with  water. 

The  more  we  read  about  fhe  Jerseyman’s  hens,  the 
more  we  must  agree  that  the  Jerseymau  had  some  fine 
birds,  while  the  hens  had  a  fine  manager.  No  shirk  or 
dunce  on  either  side. 

As  usual,  we  have  many  qestions  about  lime-sulphur 
solution  that  has  been  frozen.  Is  it  still  good?  Why 
not  ask  the  lime-sulphur?  Put  a  little  of  it  into  water. 
If  it  dissolves  or  spreads  out  through  the  water  as  usual 
it  is  all  right. 
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Agricultural  Values  as  Basis  for  Wages 

The  value  of  a  commodity  in  exchange  depends  on 
the  amount  of  labor,  skill  and  energy  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  The  basic  exchange  of  trade  of  the  world  is 
between  two  great  industrial  classes ;  the  producers  of 
raw  material,  and  those  who  manufacture  it  into  new 
forms  of  wealth  or  consume  it  in  the  raw  state — be¬ 
tween  farmers  and  city  populations.  The  farmer  pro¬ 
duces  now  about  95  per  cent  of  the  annual  wealth  in 
raw  materials,  and  the  volume  of  this  basic  trade  in 
money  is  substantially  limited  by  farm  income. 

When  our  farmers  produce  and  sell  fifteen  billion 
dollars’  worth  of  farm  products,  in  a  year,  they  can  buy 
back  from  the  city  people  fifteen  billion  dollars’  worth 
of  supplies,  and  no  more.  They  should  be  able  to  buy 
back  an  equivalent  of  the  amount  of  labor  and  skill  that 
they  sell.  The  cost  of  living  in  the  city  is  not  their 
concern,  any  more  than  the  cost  of  living  in  the  country 
is  the  concern  of  the  city  man.  If  the  city  pays  its 
butcher  too  much  for  cutting  meat,  or  its  grocer  too 
much  for  weighing  flour  and  sugar,  or  its  landlord  too 
much  for  rent,  the  farm  population  has  no  'right  to 
interfere.  If  country  people  exercise  greater  vigilance 
and  more  prudence  in  their  oavu  economics,  they  should 
have  the  benefit.  When  they  indulge  in  waste  and 
extravagance,  as  they  sometimes  do,  the  city  population 
does  not  assume  responsibility  for  their  improvidence. 
The  exchanges  between  the  two  groups  really  consists 
in  an  exchange  of  labor  on  the  farm  for  labor  in  the 
factory  and  transportation.  The  exchange  should  be 
maintained  on  the  basis  of  man  for  man,  hour  for  hour, 
skill  for  skill,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning.  This  is  fair. 
No  other  voluntary  basis  of  exchange  can  exist.  Neces¬ 
sity  alone  can  force  exchange  on  any  other  terms.  Gov¬ 
ernments  have  ever  been  prone  to  take  from  some  to 
give  to  others.  The  farmer  has  always  suffered  from 
this  favoritism  of  the  ruling  classes.  Government  may 
and  does  interfere  with  the  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth  after  it  has  been  produced.  It  is  free  to  do 
what  it  likes,  but  it  cannot  escape  responsibility  for 
what  it  does.  The  interruption  of  economic  law  which 
penalizes  farmers  to  the  advantage  of  manufacturers 
and  trade,  ultimately  impoverishes  agriculture  and 
works  a  hardship  to  all  industrial  classes.  The  very 
rich  alone  escape. 

Rome,  Carthage  and  Athens  discriminated  against 
agriculture,  impoverished  their  farms  and  enslaved  the 
cultivators  who  remained  on  their  lands.  They  thought 
to  prosper  on  commerce  with  the  outside  world  and 
trade  between  themselves.  They  declined  and  failed. 
History  often  repeats  the  lesson.  No  nation  ever  per¬ 
manently  flourished  or  long  survived  on  impoverished 
agriculture.  We  would  be  mad  to  ignore  the  lesson. 

Manufacturing  and  commercial  classes  would  lose 
nothing  by  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farm.  They  would  gain  by  it.  Over  6,500,000  farms 
could  well  absorb  an  average  of  $5,000  apiece  in  farm 
and  home  equipments  'and  improvements.  This  would 
create  a  new  demand  for  practically  every  kind  of  a 
product  of  the  factory  and  city  shop.  It  would  increase 
the  demand  for  industrial  and  transportation  labor.  It 
would  increase  farm  production,  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

It  would  do  more — it  would  create  home  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  comfort  in  the  country,  and  would  afford  an 
asylum  for  many  people  of  the  city  in  time  of  ill  health, 
age  and  industrial  distress. 

The  'natural  law  of  exchange  has  been  modified  by 
law  and  custom  with  the  result  that  no  just  ratio 
exists  between  the  exchange  value  of  the  products  of 
the  farm  and  the  products  of  the  factory  and  service  of 
the  railroads.  In  some  instances  we  have  fixed  the 
hours  of  labor  outside  the  farm.  In  some  cases  we  have 
fixed  the  wages  of  labor  by  law,  and  in  other  cases  by 
official  arbitration,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
We  have  increased  the  wages  of  railroad  labor,  and  in 
doing  so  increased  the  cost  of  living.  This  increased 
cost  of  living  brought  a  new  demand  for  another  in¬ 
crease  of  wages,  and  so  the  vicious  cycle  was  created 
during  the  war,  and  yet  continues.  The  more  we  in¬ 
crease  industrial  wages  the  more  we  increase  the  cost 
of  living,  and  the  high  cost  of  living  is  the  basis  we  use 
to  fix  wages  and  salaries.  Economically,  wages  are  that 
share  of  the  production  that  will  enable  the  worker  to 
maintain  himself  and  his  family  in  accordance  with  an 
established  standard  of  living.  The  cost  of  living,  then, 
and  wages,  are  substantially  one  and  the  same  thing. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  compare  a  thing  with  itself, 
and  that  is  what  Ave  try  to  do  when  we  attempt  to  fix 
wages  on  the  cost  of  living. 

Since  agricultural  products  constitute  the  principal 
element  in  the  cost  of  living,  agricultural  values  are 
the  proper  basis  for  estimating  a  fair  wage  for  labor. 
The  estimates  should  be  made,  on  the  return  to  the 
farmer  for  his  product  and  on  the  volume  of  farm 
products  required  for  the  average  workman’s  family  in 
the  city  to  maintain  a  given  standard  of  living. 

To  provide  for  this,  we  would  suggest  a  section  in 
the  labor  laws  directing  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  ascertain  quar¬ 
terly  the  price  paid  farmers  for  staple  fltrm  products 
and  the  cost  of  producing  them,  expressed  in  time  and 
in  money,  and  also  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  farm 
products  necessary  to  maintain  an  average  family  in  the 
city,  expressed  in  volume  of  products  and  money  cost, 
based  on  the  price  to  the  farmer.  The  law  should  then 
direct  that  wherever  wages  or  salaries  are  fixed  by  legal 
enactment  or  official  arbitration,  the  basis  of  the  wages 
must  be  the  agricultural  values  as  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Agriculture  and  Labor.  J,  J.  D. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Restriction  of  Foreign  Immigration 

HE  question  of  foreign  immigration  is  up  be¬ 
fore  Congress  once  more.  Under  the  present 
law  we  are  supposed  to  admit  each  year  3  per  cent 
of  the  “nationals”  who  were  listed  in  the  1910  cen¬ 
sus.  That  is,  supposing  the  census  showed  that  we 
had  in  this  country  50,000  Belgians,  there  would  be 
1.500  from  that  country  admitted  in  one  year.  This 
all  means  a  total  of  186,437  each  year.  Congress  is 
now  considering  changes  in  the  law.  One  side  wants 
to  open  the  gates  wide  and  let  in  millions  free,  while 
the  other  calls  for  even  closer  restriction.  The  House 
Committee  on  Immigration  favors  further  restric¬ 
tion.  It  would  admit  only  2  per  cent  of  the  nationals 
as  listed  in  the  census  of  1920,  and  it  would  seek  to 
exclude  Asiatics.  According  to  the  figures  presented, 
the  following  quotas  of  immigrants  would  be  ad¬ 
mitted  : 


Present  Proposed 


Country 

Albania  . 

Annual  Quota  Quot 

OSS  s 

Armenia  . 

230 

13 

7 

Belgium  . 

1,563 

510 

Bulgaria  . 

302 

61 

( 'zechoslovakia  . 

1 4,557 

2.031 

I  >anzig  . 

301 

228 

Denmark  . 

5,619 

2,7*5 

Finland  . 

3.921 

472 

Fiume  . . 

71 

11 

France  . 

5,729 

3,914 

67,607 

51 .227 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland . 

77.342 

62.458 

Greece  . 

3,294 

47 

Hungary  . 

5,638 

474 

Iceland  . 

75 

37 

Italy  . 

42.057 

3.912 

Luxemberg  . 

92 

58 

Memel  . 

150 

114 

Netherlands  . 

3,607 

1,637 

Norway  . 

12,202 

6,454 

Poland  . 

21,076 

5.156 

Eastern  Galicia  . 

5,786 

870 

Pinsk  . 

4,284 

393 

Portugal  . 

2,465 

474 

Rumania  .  . 

7.419 

638 

Bessarabian  Region  . 

2.792 

258 

Russia  . 

21.613 

1.992 

Esthonian  Region  . 

1.348 

124 

Latvian  Region  . 

1,540 

142 

Lithuanian  Region  . 

2.310 

'  213 

Spain  . 

1)12 

91 

Turkey  . 

2,388 

129 

Sweden  . 

20,042 

9,561 

Switzerland  . 

3,752 

2.082 

Jugoslavia  . 

6.426 

851 

Other  Europe  . 

86 

5 

Palestine  . 

57 

1 

<  )tlier  Asia  . 

81 

lo 

45 

Africa  . 

122 

44 

Atlantic  Islands  . 

121 

41 

Austria  . 

279 

120 

New  Zealand  and  Pacific  Islands 

SO 

42 

Totals . 

358,023 

168,837 

We  think  some  such  restriction  is  quite  sure  to  be 
accepted  in  changing  the  law.  The  big  industrial 
corporations  favor  free  immigration.  That  will  give 
them  cheap  labor,  and  enable  them  to  fight  the  labor 
unions.  The  unions  naturally  desire  restriction. 
Farmers  would  favor  an  increase  of  immigration  if 
that  would  mean  more  farm  labor.  It  would  not, 
however,  since  the  great  bulk  of  immigrants  now 
coming  are  not  farm  workers,  but  people  who  will 
go  to  swell  our  crowded  city  population.  The  pro¬ 
posed  new  law  contains  a  clause  which  would  help 
some  of  our  readers  who  apply  to  us  for  advice  about 
bringing  in  their  relatives.  Under  this  clause: 

The  wife,  father,  mother,  unmarried  minor  children, 
unmarried  minor  brother  or  sister  of  a  naturalized  citi¬ 
zen,  the  unmarried  minor  orphan,  niece  or  nephew  of 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  would  be  admitted,  also 
an  immigrant  who  is  the  husband,  wife  or  unmarried 
child  of  an  alien,  who  has  been  permanently  admitted 
to  the  United  States,  or  has  resided  at  least  two  years 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  application  or  has  made  de- 
ola ration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen. 


A  Well-deserved  Tribute  to  Prof. 
Massey 

I  am,  indeed,  deeply  sorry  to  learn,  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
of  the  malady  of  Prof.  Massey.  We  certainly  shall 
miss  him  !  His  articles  were  always  well  worth  read¬ 
ing,  not  only  for  the  information  imparted,  but  also 
the  loving  spirit  which  they  manifested  in  relation  to 
the  floral  realm.  How  often  have  they  made  me  feel 
that  I,  too,  must  “keep  a  garden.” 

This  love  of  plant  life,  so  characteristic  of  Prof. 
Massey,  recalls  a  talk  of  perhaps  10  minutes,  given 
many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Brooke  Ilerford  to  the  children 
of  my  little  Sunday  school.  Dr.  Ilerford  was  my  Rum¬ 
mer  parishioner,  he  at  that  time  being  the  minister  of 
Arlington  Street  Church,  Boston.  Children’s  Sunday 
came  the  second  Sunday  in  June,  and  a  florist  and 
gardener,  also  a  member  of  my  church,  sent  in  for  the 
occasion  a  profusion  of  very  beautiful  flowers  from  his 
greenhouses.  Just  before  time  for  church  I  asked  Dr. 
Ilerford  if  he  would  say  a  few  words  to  the  children. 
He  gave  me  a  genial  smile,  but  said :  “My  dear  young 
brother,  you  are  minister  of  this  church,  and  you  should 
speak  to  the  children.  Please,  this  once,  do  not  call 
upon  me.”  So  when  it  came  time  to  address  the  school 
I  took  the  floral  wealth  about  me  for  my  subject.  But 
as  I  proceeded  I  noticed  that  Dr.  Herford  was  becom¬ 
ing  anxious  to  a<ld  something  to  my  words  I  finished 


by  repeating  my  promise  not  to  call  upon  the  doctor, 
formally,  but  added:  “I  see  that  Dr.  Ilerford  has 
something  to  say  to  the  children.  If  he  cares  to  do  so. 
we  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  him.  Then  the  good  man 
came  forward  and  said:  "My  dear  children,  I  do  want 
to  add  this  text,  ‘Working  together  with  God.’”  He 
then  made  a  beautiful  address,  showing  how  our  florist 
had  brought  all  this  beauty  to  perfection  by  working 
with  God  and  nature.  And  isn't  this  precisely  what 
Prof.  Massey  has  been  doing  for  most  of  his  life— work¬ 
ing  with  God  and  nature,  and  most  faithfully  and  lov- 
mgly,  to  make  the  floral  world  more  beautiful,  and  the 
vegetables  that  minister  to  human  need  more  valuable? 
I  believe  it  is.  And  if  the  rest  of  us  work  as  faithfully 
with  God  and  the  divine  resources  in  the  world  of 
nature,  we  also  shall  have  made  our  lives  Vorth  while. 
‘  Working  together  with  God.”  the  dear  man  has  made, 
indeed,  his  life  a  benediction  to  his  fellow  men. 

Massachusetts.  a,  w.  iattleeield. 


Attention,  Jersey  Landowners 

The  letter  of  Mrs.  Edna  C.  Jones,  on  page  343,  should 
receive  the  earnest  consideration  of  every  farmer  and 
property  owner  in  New  Jersey.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  A 
M.  Gage  at  the  Rockland  County  Farm  Bureau  meet¬ 
ing,  quoted  by  her,  seem  to  be  indicative  of  the  general 
feeling  of  hunters;  as  witness  the  present  attempt  to 
change  the  game  laws  of  New  Jersey  so  as  to  compel 
landowners  or  occupants  to  post  their  property  with 
signs  not  over  500  ft.  apart,  otherwise  their  lands  are 
not  legally  posted  against  hunting  or  trespassing.  This 
is  an  outrageous  amendment,  putting,  as  it  does,  the 
expense  and  burden  on  the  landowners. 

Property  owners  should  take  up  this  matter  with 
rheir  representatives  at  once  and  impress  on  them  the 
tact  that  the  rights  of  property  owners  must  be  kept 
inviolate  in  New  Jersey  at  least. 

a  new  jersey  landowner. 


New  York  State  Notes 

iaT™  “s,ate  Conservation  Commission  has  set  aside 
10,000  trees  <o  meet  the  demands  of  those  people  in 
Seneca  County  who  wish  to  do  reforestation  work 
this  Spring.  During  the  years  from  1909  to  192‘» 
34, i 00  trees  furnished  by  the  State  have  been  planted 
m  this  county.  More  than  half  of  these  have  gone  to 
the  State  Hospital  in  that  county,  but  the  allotment 
tins  year  is  for  farmers  who  have  waste  land  that 
should  be  growing  trees.  ' 

March  1  saw  the  first  sap  buckets  hanging  on  the 
trees  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties  in  the  State 
These  were  observed  first  in  Tioga  County.  How  fast 
this  flow  was  coining  was  not  observed,  but  the  warm 
days  and  cool  nights  are  making  conditions  ideal  for 
results.  Just  before  going  through  Tioga  County  I 
came  through  the  sap  section  of  Delaware  Countv 
where  there  was  4  ft.  of  snow  yet  on  the  ground. 

It  is  expected  that  work  in  Wyoming  County  will 
soon  be  under  way  for  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis. 
A  committee  of  four  men  have  been  chosen  to  act  on 
tins  in  the  organization  of  the  .work.  They  have  been 
chosen  from  the  four  farm  organizations  of  the  county 
viz.,  the  Pomona  Grange,  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Dairy¬ 
men  s  League  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  A  slight 
delay  has  been  experienced  in  waiting  for  the  action 
from  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets.  As  soon 
as  this  matter  is  settled  the  committee  will  proceed  to 
elect  officers  and  make  the  necessary  plans. 

Apples,  cabbage  and  potato  prices  reached  the  high 
point  ot  the  season  on  March  2  in  the  Rochester  dis¬ 
trict,  according  to  a  report  issued  by  the  representative 
ot  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Markets.  The  severe 
weather  that  caused  a  slackening  in  the  number  of 
shipments  was  no  doubt  a  contributing  factor.  Cab¬ 
bage  on  that  date  reached  $60  a  ton,  as  compared  with 
$6  a  ton  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Potatoes  ad¬ 
vanced  as  high  as  $1  -a  bushel.  This  report  also  shows 
that  there  has  been  a  movement  of  2,47!)  cars  of  cab¬ 
bage  out  of  New  York  State  as  compared  with  5,032 
tor  the  whole  country.  There  has  also  been  a  move- 
of  4,213  carloads  of  apples  as  compared  with  14,- 
391  over  the  whole  country. 

The  talk  of  abandoning  the  Short  Line  that  runs  from 
Ithaca  to  Auburn,  connecting  with  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad,  has  been,  a  cause  of  worry  to  some  of  the 
farmers  in  Tompkins  and  Cayuga  counties,  who  have 
had  to  depend  on  this  branch  for  the  marketing  of  tlieir 
produce.  Although  the  operators  wish  to  close  this  road 
on  the  grounds  that  it  is  not  a  paying  proposition,  yet 
the  request  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
not  been  granted.  The  abandonment  of  this  road  would 
make  considerable  difference  with  the  land  values  of  the 
farms  that  are  near  it. 

Interest  in  cow-testing  associations  is  returning  in 
Delaware  County,  where  at  one  time  there  were  as  high 
as  nine  associations.  Possibly  some  of  this  interest  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  milk  is  not  as  high  as 
during  the  war,  and  the  necessity  to  weed  out  the 
boarder  cow  is- more  generally  felt  than  for  some  time 
past.  Another  interesting  side  light  on  the  situation  in 
some  parts  of  the  county  is  the  fact  that  farmers  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  test  that  they  have  been  get¬ 
ting  at  some  of  the  receiving  stations.  While  a  cow¬ 
testing  association  is  not  primarily  for  this  purpose, 
yet  many  of  the  farmers  feel  that  more  care  will  be 
exercised  if  the  one  testing  the  milk  at  the  local  station 
had  a  _  knowledge  that  his  work  is  being  checked  up 
from  time  to  time  throughout  the  month.  In  one  com¬ 
munity  where  I  was  visiting  there  had  been  withdrawals 
from  the  local  pool,  and  all  but  two  were  on  account 
of  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  test.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  dairy  business,  especially  where  the  product  is 
being  sold  in  fluid  form,  that  is  so  deceiving  as  the 
butterfat  test.  One  farmer  who  was-  talking  to  me  said 
that  when  he  was  in  the  cow-testing  association  he 
found  that  some  of  the  cows  that  he  thought  were 
good  turned  out  to  be  some  of  the  poorest  in  the  herd. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  those  that  were  thought  to 
be  the  poorest  did  not  always  live  up  to  their  reputa¬ 
tion  so  far  as  the  butterfat  test  was  concerned.  I  found 
more  boosting  dairymen  in  Delaware  County,  for  their 
business  and  the  community  in  which  they  lived,  than 
any  section  of  the  State  that  I  have  been  in  for  some 
time.  This  is  not  only  reflected  in  the  open  country, 
but  in  the  village  as  well.  At  Sydney  I  stopped  at  a 
local  store  to  make  a  purchase  of  a  standard  product. 
I  asked  the  merchant  if  he  had  what  I  wanted.  He 
said,  “I’m  sorry  I  don’t  keep  that  line  of  goods,  but  my 
competitor  down  on  the  other  corner  does.”  While  such 
spirit  of  wholesome  competition  is  a  state  of  mind  that 
is  not  easily  acquired,  yet  I  feel  that  it  is  such  an  atmos¬ 
phere  that  makes  for  successful  communities,  either  in 
the  open  country  or  in  the  villages.  e.  a.  f. 
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March  17,  1923 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Return 

I  have  come  back  to  the  hills  again 
From  the  city’s  toil  and  stress. 

I  have  forsaken  the  ways  of  pain 
To  find  my  happiness. 

I  have  come  back  to  the  hills  again 
To  God's  great  open  blue, 

Where  the  winds  sweep  and  the  streams 
leap 

And  the  earth  is  good  and  true. 

I  have  come  back  to  the  hills  again 
To  find  my  motherland, 

And  to  hear  the  bluebird's  glad  refrain 
Where  the  stately  pine  trees  stand. 

I  have  come  back  to  the  hills  again 
To  the  peaks  that  pierce  the  sky, 

To  the  white  birch  singing  in  the  rain 
On  snowy  summits  high. 

1  have  come  back  to  the  hills  again — 

To  find  my  God  anew — 

For  the  world’s  ways  are  not  my  ways, 
And  the  love  of  the  hills  is  true ! 

- BLANCHE  SHOEMAKER  WAG  STAFF 

in  New  York  Herald. 

* 

Readers  are  requested  to  give  name 
and  address  with  all  letters  of  inquiry. 
This  is  not  for  publication,  but  to  enable 
us  to  answer  by  mail,  if  desirable,  and 
also  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith.  All 
departments  of  the  paper  receive  a  great 
number  of  inquiries  without  proper  ad¬ 
dress,  or  merely  signed  by  initials  or  a 


and  a  little  polishing,  it  lias  become  one 
of  our  best  friends  in  helping  with  the 
hot  dinners. 

We  had  some  social  money,  and  with 
some  of  it  bought  an  aluminum  saucepan, 
a  spider  and  a  dishpan.  Each  child 
brought  for  herself  a  plate,  bowl  or  pud¬ 
ding  dish,  cup  or  glass,  spoon,  knife  and 
•fork.  Several  other  useful  articles  were 
sent  by  thoughtful  friends.  Among  them 
were  a  steel  fork,  a  holder,  a  cake  of 
homemade  soap  and  two  tablespoons. 

We  have  no  oven  for  our  oil  stove  as 
yet,  but  have  baked  potatoes  successfully 
by  burying  them  in  the  ashes  and  cover¬ 
ing  them  with  coals.  'We  allow  about 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  for  them  to  bake, 
and  find  them  delicious. 

iSome  of  the  things  the  children  have 
brought  are  canned  corn,  tomatoes,  escal- 
loped  potatoes,  soup,  beef  stew,  cabbage 
and  onions.  Quite  often  the  foods  are 
already  cooked  and  only  require  Avarm- 
ing  tip.  .  ,  . 

The  children  are  more  interested  in 
school  as  one  of  the  results  of  hot  din¬ 
ners.  They  are  all  anxious  to  bring 
things  for  the  dinners,  and  one  little  girl 
told  me  that  she  could  bring  something 
every  day.  Before  the  schedules  Avere 
Avritten  out  for  each  child  we  had  some 
amusing  experiences.  One  night  I  told 
the  children  not  to  bring  anything  the 
next  day,  as  I  had  something  to  bring. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  got  there 
next  morning  to  find  that  one  child  had 
brought  escalloped  potatoes  and  another 
cabbage  salad.  Of  course  the  pancake 
batter  I  had  brought  had  to  be  postponed 
for  another  day. 

Ruth,  a  girl  of  10,  Avas  absent  one  day 
on  account  of  sickness.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  school  she  exclaimed,  “My,  but  I 
hated  to  be  out  of  school  yesterday.  I 
was  afraid  somebody  would  bring  vege¬ 
table  soup  and  I  would  miss  it.” 

In  a  large  school  this  plan  would  not 
work  so  well,  but  in  a  small  school  like 
ours  it  is  entirely  satisfactory.  I  have 
discovered  that  the  Avornen  are  excellent 


cooks,  or  else  each  one  tries  to  rival  the 
others  in  sending  good  things  to  school. 

LOIS  DO  REX. 


Selling  Home-canned  Goods 

I  have  been  asked  to  tell  how  I  began 
selling  canned  vegetables,  etc.,  so  here  is 
my  experience :  For  many  years  I  liaAre 
peddled  my  surplus  vegetables  in  a  little 
toAvn  two  miles  from  my  home,  always 
planning  to  sell  enough  to  pay  for  all 
seeds  and  material  I  had  to  buy  to  put 
up  my  oavh  Winter  supply,  such  as  cans, 
rubbers,  sugar,  spices,  vinegar,  etc.,  but 
this  is  really  how  I  got.  my  start  with 
canned  vegetables.  Our  little  church 
society  Avas  having  food  sales,  and  one 
day  I  was  extra  busy  and  didn’t  get 
anything  baked  to  send  to  the  sale,  so  I 
sent  some  home-canned  vegetables.  They 
sold  so  well  I  did  the  same  thing  again, 
and  some  of  the  same  people  bought  them 
each  time.  These  sales  Avere  in  the  late 
Winter,  and  so  the  next  Summer,  when  I 
began  selling  fresh  vegetables^  one  of 
these  ladies  asked  me  if  I  would  do  some 
canning  for  her.  and  make  her  some  apple 
jelly,  and  I  have  done  her  jelly,  tomatoes 
and  celery  sauce  every  year  since,  and,  of 
course,  one  customer  always  brings  more. 
The  past  year  there  AA'as  an  abundance  of 
apples,  and  I  wanted  some  extra  money 
for  a  charity  purpose,  so  when  I  Avas 
peddling  eggs  in  our  nearby  city  I  took  a 
sample  of  apple  jelly  with  me  for  them 
to  taste.  That  one  day  I  took  orders  for 
several  quarts.  Then  in  a  casual  Avay  I 
spoke  to  some  of  them  about  tomatoes, 
chili  sauce,  etc.,  and  got  all  the  orders  I 
could  fill  from  my  surplus.  One  business 
woman  sent  me  her  own  recipe  for  catsup, 
which  I  was  very  glad  to  use,  for  she 
knew  her  family  liked  her  recipe,  and  I 
didn’t  know  that  they  would  like  mine. 

With  berries  it  is  very  easy  to  sell,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  so  plentiful.  I  never 
put  up  anything  but  the  best  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  We  always  use  all  inferior  A7egetables 
and  fruit  ourselves.  I  don’t  mean  that 


Ave  don’t  use  the  best,  too;  but  I  do  mean 
that  if  you  want  to  keep  your  customers 
and  keep  your  good  prices,  you  must  fur¬ 
nish  “the  goods,”  and  in  case  a  can  spoils, 
always  be  ready  to  make  it  good  very 
graciously,  not  with  a  frown,  for  if  you 
get  as  good  customers  as  1  have,  it  pays 
to  keep  them. 

Now  here  is  the  Avay  I  charge  for  my 
canned  goods.  If  canning  tomatoes.  I 
weigh  a  basket  of  tomatoes  (and  remem¬ 
ber  this,  always  can  vegetables  the  same 
day  they  are  picked,  if  you  haAre  to  get 
up  at  4  A.  M.,  or  don’t  get  done  until 
10  F.  M.,  do  it,  for  it  will  pay).  Then 
watch  the  clock,  and  see  how  much  time 
you  put  in  getting  them  in  the  cans, 
sterilizing  the  cans;  average  your  fuel. 
The  price  of  your  cans  will  vary.  I  buy 
in  dozen  boxes.  Then  I  can  for  so  much 
a  can.  Avith  the  cans,  or  the  purchaser 
furnishes  cans  as  she  prefers ;  but  they 
must  be  good  ones  and  good  rubbers. 
Then  set  your  price  so  you  can  make  a 
fair  profit,  for  you  see  you  have  sold  your 
tomatoes  at  market  price  and  got  pay 
for  taking  care  of  them. 

The  same  way  with  everything,  chili 
sauce,  etc.;  figure  up  one  batch  and  see 
what  it  costs  you  per  quart,  and  sell  ac¬ 
cordingly.  With  jelly  I  do  the  same  :  the 
value  of  apples,  sugar,  time,  containers, 
etc.,  and  see  what  one  quart  costs.  Most 
people  prefer  to  furnish  their  own  con¬ 
tainers,  and  it  is  better,  because  it  makes 
it  much  cheaper,  and  you  can  sell  more. 
Another  thing  I  do  to  help  Avith  my  cus¬ 
tomers  ;  I  often  give  them  a  can  of  some¬ 
thing  they  never  ordered  of  me,  and  then, 
too,  I  always  have  a  nice  bed  of  parsley 
in  the  garden,  and  in  the  Fall  I  take  it 
up  and  give  some  of  my  customers  Avho 
like  it  a  nice  root  to  keep  in  the  house 
all  Winter.  It  will  grow  nicely  and;  look 
pretty,  besides  being  very  useful  in  soup, 
etc.,  as  Avell  as  for  garnish.  These  little 
extras  are  never  missed,  and  it  may  be 
the  Avay  you  get  some  neAV  customers. 

MRS.  C.  J.  D. 


IT  will  be  noticed  that  housekeepers 
who  are  giving  their  experience  in  can¬ 
ning  vary  in  their  methods  to  a  consider¬ 
able  degree ;  yet  they  all  say  that  they 
■are  getting  perfect  results.  The  funda¬ 
mentals  are  airtight  sealing  and  com¬ 
plete  sterilization  through  processing, 
and  in  this  they  all  agree.  It  is  eA’ident 
that  so  long  as  these  essentials  are  ob¬ 
served,  personal  taste  may  decide  season¬ 
ing,  packing  of  raw  or  cooked  products, 
use  of  gravy,  etc.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  of  this  work  is  uoav  done  on  the 
farm.  We  find  very  little  mention  of 
mutton — beef,  pork  and  poultry  hold  a 
preferred  place. 


Since  the  close  of  the  Great  War  we 
have  seen  little  in  print  regarding  home 
drying  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  At  that 
time  both  State  and  Federal  agencies 
gave  us  a  great  deal  of  information  re¬ 
garding  eA'aporating  and  dehydrating. 
These  processes  saAred  the  cost  of  glass 
containers,  and  gaAre  excellent  results. 
We  would  like  to  know  whether  farm 
housekeepers  liaAre  continued  these  meth¬ 
ods  of  preservation  to  any  great  extent, 
except  as  regards  apples  and  corn.  Is 
the  drying  of  other  fruits  and  A’egetables 
commonly  done,  and  are  the  results  as 
palatable  as  the  canned  product? 


School  Lunches 

We  have  had  warm  school  lunches  this 
year  in  the  school  in  Avhicli  I  teach,  and 
like  them  A*ery  much.  The  school  is  small, 
and  the  parents  are  all  willing  to  co-op¬ 
erate,  so  we  have  used  the  following 
plan  •  Each  child  has  a  day  Avhen  she 
can  bring  something  for  the  Avhole  school. 
(There  are  no  boys  in  our  school.)  bo 
that  there  would  be  no  mistake  in  dates, 

I  made  out  a  schedule  slip  for  each  of 

the  children.  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

The  one  aat1io  brings  the  food  is  cook 
for  that  day,  which  is  considered  quite 
an  honor.  The  cook  has  to  put  the  food 
on  the  oil  stove  in  time  for  it  to  cook  or 
get  heated  up.  and  then  dishes  it.  The 
others  draw  cuts  for  setting  the  table, 
washing  dishes  and  wiping  them,  bet¬ 
ting  table  consists  of  putting  paper  nap¬ 
kins  on  the  desks  and  placing  the  needed 
dishes  on  them.  The  dishwasher  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  getting  water  heated,  some¬ 
times  melting  snoAv  for  it. 

We  did  not  have  much  to  Avork  Avith 
at  first,  but  everybody  has  been  very  good 
about  helping  us.  The  box  stove  with 
no  griddle  in  the  top  Avas  rather  discour¬ 
aging  to  work  Avith  until  one  family 
brought  us  an  oil  stove  which  they  did 
not  use.  ]Wlfli  new  "'jyicks,  a  gallon  qf  ,qu  .  , 


HIGH  SPEED 

OIL  BURNER 


pseudonym.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  second  letter  from  one  of  these 
anonymous  correspondents,  reproaching 
us  because  we  have  not  answered  the 
first.  It.  is  a  matter  of  conscience  Avith 
us  to  answer  every  honest  communica¬ 
tion  that  reaches  us,  and  correspondents 
will  aid  us  greatly  by  signing  all  letters 
with  full  name  and  address. 


Read  the  Guarantee 
Now  Given  on  the 
Lorain  Burner 

BECAUSE  the  short  chim¬ 
ney  oil  stove  burner  pro¬ 
duces  an  intense  flame  which 
strikes  directly  on  the  bottom 
of  the  cooking  utensil,  the 
heat  generated  has,  in  the  past, 
caused  the  early  destruction 
of  its  vital  part,  the  inner 
combustion  tube. 

This  fault  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated  in  the  Lorain 
High  Speed  Oil  Burner  by 
making  the  inner  combustion 
tube  of  “Vesuvius  Metal” 
which  is  not  affected  by  the 
destructive  action  of  this  in¬ 
tense  heat. 

Therefore,  American  Stove 
Company  now  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  unconditional  guarantee 
with  each  Lorain  Oil  Burner: 

Guarantee 

bustion  tube  of  the  Lorain  High 
Speed  Oil  Burner  bum  out  within 
i  o  years  from  date  of  purchase, 
replacement  will  be  made  entirely 
free  of  charge. 


READ  the 
Lorain  Burner 
GUARANTEE 


LOOK 
for  the 
RED  WHEEL 


c About  Oil  Stores 

FOR  cooking  purposes  the  short  chimney  oil 
burner  is  admittedly  far  superior.  First,  be¬ 
cause  it  generates  a  clean,  odorless,  blue  flame 
of  great  intensity.  Second,  because  this  intense 
heat  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  cooking 
utensil. 

TheLorain  High  Speed  Burner  is  probably  the 
most  efficient  of  all  short  chimney  burners.  It 
gives  an  intense  heat.  The  burner  won’t  get  out 
of  order.  It  is  easy  to  operate.  It  seldom  needs 
cleaning.  Wick  trouble  is  practically  unknown. 
And,  the  burner  is  durable.  Read  the  Guarantee. 

You  can  get  most  any  size,  style  and  color  of  oil 
cook  stove  equipped  with  the  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil 
Burner,  because  many  famous  makes  of  oil  Stoves  now 
have  it  as  standard  equipment. 

Dealers  everywhere.  Write  us  if  you  can’t  easily 
locate  one  near-by. 


Above:  The  Interchangeable 
Qiant  Chimney . 

Important 

Every  oil  cook  stove  equipped 
with  Lorain  High  Speed 
Burners  has  one  interchange¬ 
able  Giant  Chimney  which 
makes  any  standard  Lorain 
Burner  a  Super-heating  Giant 
Burner — an  entirely  new  prin¬ 
ciple  in  oil  cook  stove  con¬ 
struction. 

Special  Features 

Positive  Wick-Stop  stops  Wick 
at  Correct  Lighting  and  Burn¬ 
ing  Point 

‘Boil-Overs ’’Can ’t Reach  Wick 

Wick  Seldom  Requires 
Trimming 

The  Wick  Won’t  Stick 
Easy  to  Re-  Wick 

Many  famous  makes  of  Oil 
Cook  Stoves  are  now  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  Lorain  High 
Speed  Burner,  including 

DIRECT  ACTION — National  Stove 
Co.  Div.,  Lorain,  Ohio 

QUICK  MEAL — Quick  Meal  Stove 
Co.  Div.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NEW  PROCESS  — New  Process 
Stove  Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

DANGLER — Dangler  Stove  Co. 
Div., Cleveland,  Ohio 

CLARK  JEWEL-George  M.  Clark 
&.  Co.  Div.,  Chicago,  III. 


AMERICAN  STOVE  COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Gas  Ranges  Equipped  with  the  Lorain  Oven  Heat  Regulator 
World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cooking  Appliances 


INNER 
COMBUSTION 
TUBE 


\ 
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A  Vermont  Home  in  Winter 

The  end  of  the  12  days  of  Christmas 
usually  finds  me  ready  to  settle  down  for 
the  Winter  schedule.  Grandmother  used 
to  say  that  each  day  of  the  12  days  fore¬ 
cast  the  weather  for  the  coming  12 
months.  If  that  is  true,  we  are  going  not 
to  have  a  severe  Winter.  Anyway,  it  is 
marked  down  on  a  calendar,  and  the  boys 
will  have  the  fun  of  watching  it  through 
the  year.  It  has  been  a  fine  Winter  so 
far ;  one  crow  stays  with  us.  and  other 
towns  near  report  a  fetv  robins  and 
1  hoebes,  and  the  old  bear  hasn't  denned 
yet,  for  he  was  talking  ho-hoo  in  that 
peculiar  fashion  of  his  only  last  night. 

They  tell  us  cotton  goods  will  be  higher, 
so  the  next  thing  must  be  a  5-lb.  bundle 
of  gingham  remnants  for  blouses  and  suits 
for  small  boys,  and  a  friend  even  got  two 
or  three  house  dresses  from  her  bundle. 
Finding  a  use  for  everything  is  a  hobby 
of  ours,  and  for  a  time  old  sweaters  both¬ 
ered  me,  but  the  best  parts  make  nne 
bed  socks  for  the  small  fellows  who  un¬ 
dress  by  the  fire,  then  scamper  for  bed. 
The  white  and  light-colored  sweaters  fur¬ 
nish  the  filling  for  holders,  and  the  back 
of  an  old  mackinaw  will  furnish  material 
for  a  warm  bib  or  chest  protector  for  the 
faithful  horse  who  is  drawing  up  the 
Winter’s  wood. 

Our  boys  had  16  weeks  of  school  with 
no  vacation,  till  Christmas  gave  us  two 
weeks,  and  we  have  been  enjoying  it. 
Laddie  is  cookee,  and  we  have  been  try¬ 
ing  new  recipes.  By  midwinter  we  begin 
to  tvant  “something  different.”  and  al¬ 
though  most  outdoor  workers  like  the  sub¬ 
stantial  best,  they  enjoy  something  new, 
or,  as  Jack  laughingly  told  us,  “I  can 
stand  most  anything  once.’’ 

Farmers’  wives  are  sometimes  accused 
of  making  none  of  the  lighter  soups,  and 
the  milk  soups  are  especially  nice  for 
children.  Here  are  the  two  new  ones  we 
liked  best.  As  both  burn  down  easily,  a 
double  boiler  is  nice  to  cook  them  in,  but 
for  mv  family  I  doubled  the  recipe,  so 
brought  the  soup  to  a  boil,  then  drew  it 
to  the  back  of  the  stove  to  simmer: 

Cornmeal  Soup — Fry  brown  and  crisp 
two  slices  salt  pork,  chopped  line,  add 
one  onion,  chopped,  one  carrot ;  when 
brown  add  one  quart  hot  water.  Add  one 
cup  cornmeal  stirred  smooth  in  a  little 
cold  water,  salt,  pepper.  Boil  two  hours, 
add  one-half  pint  milk  and  serve  hot.  If 
desired,  milk  can  be  substituted  for  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  water. 

Potato  Cream  Soup — One  quart  milk, 
heat  and  slice  in  an  onion  and  a  stalk 
of  celery,  if  at  hand ;  nut  four  good-sized 
potatoes  through  the  food  chopper  or  mash 
line.  Cook  a  few  minutes,  add  a  table¬ 
spoon  flour,  stirred  smooth  in  a  little 
<<•1(1  water,  add  a  lump  of  butter,  salt  and 
pepper.  I  dry  every  celery  leaf,  put  in 
an  airtight  can,  and  add  a  half  teaspoon 
of  the  powdered  leaf  to  each  soup. 

Hid  you  ever  place  a  layer  of  parboiled 
beans  in  your  bean  pot,  then  a  layer  of 
canned  corn  tor  dried  corn  that  has  been 
soaked),  more  beans  than  corn,  till  full, 
then  season  as  usual?  We  are  going  to 
try  it  soon.  A  friend  savs  it.  is  good. 

While  talking  of  “eats,”  we  have 
pickled  pickerel  and  suckers  and  a  neigh¬ 
bor  packs  other  fish  in  the  same  way.  We 
use  a  wooden  lard  tub  from  the  store  to 
pack  in.  Clean  the  fish  and  wash  thor¬ 
oughly,  put  in  a  layer  of  coarse  fine  salt, 
then  a  layer  of  fish,  pack  closely  and  put 
a  little  salt  inside  each  fish.  Cover  with 
a  clean  board  that  fits  down  on  the  fish, 
weight  it  down  with  a  heavy  stone.  Add 
no  water,  as  they  make  their  own  brine. 
These  will  keep  at  least  a  year.  Next 
comes  the  freshening.  Remove  a  fish 
from  brine,  wash,  place  in  a  frying-pan 
full  of  cold  water,  set  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  to  heat  slowly.  When  quite  warm 
turn  off  water  (be  sure  to  turn  it  where 
the  fowls  will  not  drink  it)  and  repeat 
four  or  five  times. 

In  regard  to  the  men  not  attending 
church,  one  thoughtful  man  remarked : 
“Why  should  they?  When  the  minister 
makes  a  call,  he  always  has  on  good 
clothes  and  calls  on  the  ladies  in  the  par¬ 
lor.  while  the  man  is  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  farm  in  his  work  clothes.  It  seems 
to  me  if  I  were  a  minister  I  would  wear 
clothes  so  that  I  could  go  out  in  the  field 
and  hunt  uo  the  men.  Perhaps  I  could 
help  a  little,  and  we  could  get  all  the 
better  acquainted.” 

Another  reason  for  the  failure  of  the 
rural  churches  is  the  lack  of  sociability. 
A  young  man  walked  three  miles  to 
church,  and  although  he  knew  many  of 
the  people  -week  days,  not  one  bade  him 
as  much  as  "good  morning.”  When  he 
goes  to  church  he  goes  somewhere  else 
now. 

Too  many  times  the  calls  of  church 
members  on  the  rural  members  and  new¬ 
comers  is  limited  to  the  pastor  and — 
shall  we  confess  it? — the  soliciting  com¬ 
mittee.  Should  there  not  be  a  welcoming 
committee  of  every  member  of  every 
church?” 

Get  hold  of  the  young  people.  We 
criticise  the  young  people  for  their  per¬ 
haps  questionable  amusements.  What  is 
your  church  doing  to  provide  sane,  clean 
enioyment  for  every  young  person  in  your 
community?  Think  it  over. 

'  I  notice  Mr.  Farrington  thinks  ferns 
are  not  injured  by  picking.  If  is  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  fern-pickers  that  after  five  sea¬ 
s'  ns  of  continuous  picking  the  bed  is  usu¬ 
ally  “run  out.”  Fern  banks  that  three 
or  four  years  ago  yielded  over  $50  this 
year  yielded  less  than  $2.  so  some  banks 
d'Oer^-ate  faster.  The  ferns  grow  fewer 
and  smaller  after  the  second  or  third 
picking.  -**“-  - -  mother'  ree:  *  - 


Pennsylvania  Cup  Cheese 

Has  anyone  a  recipe  for  making  “cup 
cheese,”  as  sold  in  markets  in  cups?  The 
cheese  on  the  market  varies  so ;  lumpy, 
too  thick,  too  thin,  etc.  t.  g.  y. 

The  following  instructions  for  making 
cup  cheese  were  given  by  a  Pennsylvania 
reader  several  years  ago  : 

“I  use  skim-milk,  allowing  it  to  re¬ 
main  until  thickened  like  junket.  When 
it  comes  to  this  stage,  put  it  in  a  kettle 
on  stove  until  boiling  hot;  then,  by  stir¬ 
ring,  it  will  be  all  crumbly.  Heat  on 
back  of  stove  or  on  very  low  gas  burner. 
Now  pour  this  in  cheesecloth,  drain  off 
whey  and  pour  cold  water  through  curd. 
After  this  drains  dry,  put  curd  in  bow! 
large  enough  to  work  it  well  with  your 
hands.  To  curd  from  four  quarts  of 
milk,  add  piece  of  soda  the  size  of  a  pea. 
Mix  this  well,  then  cover  up  in  bowl,  and 
set  in  a  warm  place.  Turn  every  morn¬ 
ing  until  it  gets  sticky.  Prepare  a  sec¬ 
ond  lot  of  fresh  curd,  and  add  to  the  other 
when  it  is  sticky ;  put  all  in  a  double 
boiler,  add  enough  sweet  milk  to  moisten 
it,  salt  to  taste,  and  butter  the  size  of  a 
walnut.  Cook  this  until  it  is  all  smooth 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9772.  Box  Coat. 
34  and  44  bust. 

9593.  Two  -  piece 
Skirt,  24  to  34 
waist.  The  medium 
size  coat  will  re¬ 
quire  3%  yards  of 
material  30  inches 
wide,  3  yards  44, 
2(4  yards  54.  The 
medium  size  skirt 
will  require  2  (4 
yards  oP  Material 
30,  44  or  54  inches 
wide.  Width  at 
lower  edge  1  yard 
25  inches.  Each  20 
cents. 


9853.  One  piece 
dress,  34  to  42  bust. 
The  medium  size 
will  require  3% 
yards  of  material 
30,  44  or  54  inches 
wide,  2  yards  30  or 
44,  1  yard  54  extra 
for  t  ii  e  lining. 
Width  1  yard  25 
inches  at  lower 
edge.  20  cents. 


£83^ 


8839.  Child’s 
dress,  0  months  or 
1  year,  2  and  4 
years.  The  2-year 
size  will  require  2 
yards  of  material  30 
inches  wide,  1(4 
yards  44.  20  cents. 


9973.  Child’s 
dress  with  bloom¬ 
ers.  2  and  4  years. 

1024.  Embroidery 
design,  suitable  for 
any  trimming  pur¬ 
pose.  The  2-year 
size  will  require  1(4 
yards  of  material  27 
inches  wide,  Wi 
yards  36,  %  yard  44 
for  the  dress,  with 
1(4  yards  either 
width  for  the 
bloomers.  Each  20 
cents. 


unci  glossy , .  like  soft  soap.  Then  pour 
into  cups  and  let  it  get  cold.  If  the  milk 
is  hand-skimmed,  and  has  much  fat  left 
in  it,  the  cheese  will  be  soft,  and  not  so 
firm. 


Simple  Soap-making 

I  have  made  my  own  soap  for  years* 
perhaps  my  short-cut  might  help  others’ 
I  use  a  small  pail  that  will  hold  5  lbs  or 
more;  weigh  the  pail  when  empty,  then 
tie  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  over  the  top 
Strain  all  the  waste  fat  through  this,  just 
as  it  comes  alone,  a  little  at  a  time.  When 
there  is  5  lbs.  take  a  can  of  lye  and  fol¬ 
low  directions  (only  I  find  5‘lbs.  better 
than  the  6  lbs.  called  for),  and  add  a 
tablespoon  of  borax.  One  can  make  it 
all  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  without  any 
mess,  as  there  is  when  a  large  quantity 
must  be  strained  and  cleaned.  Also,  the 
fat  does  not  become  spoiled.  This  makes 
S  lbs.  good  soap,  which  usually  “floats.” 

MRS.  II.  p.  II. 


Tender-handed  stroke  a  nettle, 
t  And  it  stings  you  for  your  pains ; 
Grasp  ijt  like  a  man  of  mettle. 

And  it  soft  as  silk  remains. 

—AAEON  -  - 


All  the  Fun  Without  Long  Practice! 


All  the  fun  of  playing  the  music  you  want 
— all  the  fun  of  playing  it  well — without 
hours  of  practice. 

Thousands  are  doing  it!  They’ll  tell  you 
how  easy  it  is.  And  those  are  the  homes 
where  there  is  real  fun  on  tap,  always! 

But  that  isn’t  all!  No  sir.  It’s  good  music 
you  play.  Play  it  any  way  that  appeals  to 
you.  Fast,  slow,  loud,  soft — a  sharply  ac¬ 
cented  note  here — a  quick  riot  of  melody 
there — you  can  do  anything  on  a  Gulbran- 
sen — and  do  it  easily. 

You  learn  quickly.  So  do  your  children. 
Instruction  Rolls  make  it  easy. 

You’ll  find  yourself  singing,  too. 

The  words  of  the  songs  are  on 
the  rolls.  Oh,  it’s  fun,  all  right! 

See  your  Gulbransen  dealer  today.  Don’t 
put  off  this  means  of  real  enjoyment. 


'Nationally  Priced 


GUI  BRANSEN-DIOKINSON 
COMPANY,  Chicago 

Canadian  Distributors: 
Mutual  Sales  Service,  Ltd. 

79  Wellington  St.  W.,  Toronto 

)  >923  G-0  Co 


.  Tw-,, 

ThisyBkby  for  a  Baby 

1  ''(ftlso  Ne^  Book  of  Gulbijrjyisen  Mu.lc.  Free 

f  #  \£  ch£ck  coupoK^ 

rou  do  nai  ow-n  a  piano 
HfRtereste.'d  lWjUuXng 

.  . _  ,  . 

•  .Write  naHit^ariit1  Sdarets  in  margin. 
-^Mnil  to  Gulbran.en-Dickinton  Co  , 
3212  W  ChicagoAvenue.Chicago.Ill. 


(^ULBRANSEN 

V_T  Q/ie  Player^Piano 


Aspirin 


Say  “Bayer”  and  Insist! 


Unless  you  see  (he  name  “Bayer”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Golds 

Toothache 

Earache 

Neuralgia 


Headache 
I  .umbago 
Hheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin" 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proper  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug- 
R^'s  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticaeidester  of 
Salieylieacid. 


Stove  for  a  Dime 

A  handy,  sheet  steel 
folding  stove.  Folds  flat. 
Weighs  8  ounces.  Great 
for  cooking, heating  water, 
warming  baby’s  milk,  etc. 
Hundreds  of  uses. 

a n  J  1  ()/.  and  this  ad  to 
OC1IU  1UI  SternoCorp.. 
Dept.  1  -4.  9  East  37th  Street,  New 
York  City,  and  this  sample  stove 
will  be  sent  prepaid. 

STERNO 
Canned  Heat 

The  Daily  Fuel  of  a 
Thousand  Uses 


mm 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  find 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  user*.  Guaranty  < 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  namp)< 
50  ets.poftt paid, stamps or coin;  3  for  91.55. 
Vour  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Uepr§»mtati*m  IIVcr tid 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

88  Clark  Building  Grand  Ranid*.  Mich. 


...NTS’  PECK’S  RIVETS  MEND  GRANITE  j 


m 


/|rtAr4i_  WAK»  A  DOLLAR  AN  IIOITK.  SEll  MKM»KT£ 

HlCiIIS  h.  patent  patch  for  lnsf,«ntly  mending  leaks 

O  in  rtl!  w  fc,e  n  * !  I  8.  Sample  ok  ai?  e  free. 

COLLETTE  MIC.  CO.,  Dept.  108  A  mat  era  am,  N.  V. 
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Thousands  of  De  Laval 
Separator  Users  Have 
Received  20  to  30  Years  of 
Efficient  Service. 

As  a  result  of  the  Oldest 
De  Lava!  Separator  contest  in 
which  it  was  announced  $25 
would  be  given  to  the  owner  of 
the  oldest  De  Laval  in  each  state, 
thousands  of  letters  have  been 
received,  which  prove  beyond  all 
question  of  doubt  that  20  to  30 
years  of  satisfactory  service  from 
a  De  Laval  Separator  is  not  un¬ 
usual,  and  with  reasonable  care, 
to  be  expected. 

$25  for  the  Oldest  De  Laval 

This  contest  will  be  open  until 
April  7th  and  other  users  of  Old 
De  Lavals  who  have  not  entered 
the  contest,  still  have  time  to  do 
so.  Simply  write  us,  giving  the 
date  of  purchase,  length  of  serv¬ 
ice,  serial  number,  and  a  state¬ 
ment  concerning  its  service.  Even 
though  your  De  Laval  may  not 
be  as  old  as  some  mentioned  here, 
enter  it  anyway,  as  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  this  contest 
covers  every  state;  and  in  some 
sections  separators  have  not  been 
used  so  long  as  in  others.  Win¬ 
ners  will  be  announced  May  1st. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the 
many  letters  from  old  De  Laval 
users,  which  are  typical: 

30  Years 

“Our  De  Laval  Separator  was  pur¬ 
chased  July  12th,  1893.  It  has  taken 
care  of  all  the  milk  produced  on  this 
farm  from  1893  until  November,  1917, 
and  we  were  milking  over  30  cows  at 
times.  Since  November,  1917,  I  have 
shipped  the  whole  milk.  The  last  time 
I  tested  the  skim-milk  it  showed  2/100 
of  \%  fat.” — Henry  Petersen. 


29  Years 

"1  have  a  De  Laval  Separator  bought 
in  May  or  June,  1894,  which  has  been 
run  twice  each  day  ever  since,  but  one 
day.  It  has  many  a  day  separated 
2,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  is  still  in  first- 
class  condition.” — Fred  G.  Palmer. 

20  Y ears 

“We  have  a  De  Laval  Separator 
that  we  bought  in  the  fall  of  1903.  It 
has  been  used  twice  a  day  nearly  every 
day,  separating  on  an  average  of 
83,579  lbs.  of  milk  per  year,  and  is 
still  in  good  repair  and  doing  its  work 
well.  The  last  time  that  the  skim- 
milk  was  tested  by  the  testing  associa¬ 
tion  it  was  skimming  to  1  /  i  00  of  1% 
fat.  If  this  separator  ever,  wears  out 
we  shall  want  another  De  Laval.”-— 
A.  B.  and  J.  M.  Bicknell. 

22  Years 

"I  purchased  my  De  Laval  on  De¬ 
cember  21,  1901,  and  it  is  still  in  very 
good  working  condition.  My  neighbor 
has  worn  out  two  other  makes  already 
and  has  the  third.  Mine  still  skims 
cleaner  than  his  and  I  hope  to  use  it 
about  ten  years  yet.  It  is  not  to  bo 
worn  out.” — George  P.  Leibold. 

25  Y ears 

“My  De  Laval  Separator  was  bought 
in  the  spring  of  1898.  We  have  used 
no  other.  This  summer  we  had  our 
skim-milk  tested  at  the  creamery  and 
it  tested  2/100  of  1%.  It  will  be 
good  for  years  yet.” — Mrs.  Tena 
Larson. 

24  Y ears 

“My  De  Laval  Separator  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  1899  and  has  been  in  service 
every  year.  This  machine  has  sepa¬ 
rated  about  18,000  gallons  of  milk  an¬ 
nually.  It  has  given  me  excellent  serv¬ 
ice  and  skims  cold  milk  perfectly.  My 
sister  purchased  a  new  De  Laval  last 
spring  and  has  saved  nearly  enough  to 
buy  a  good  milch  cow.” — ;Emil  S. 
Shubert. 

Four  to  Five  Times *  More  Use 

Evidence  such  as  this  from 
thousands  of  users  proves  that  a 
De  Laval  will  last  from  four  to 
five  times  as  long  as  the  average 
separator,  and  do  better  Tvorl(  all 
the  time.  It  proves  conclusively 
that  the  De  Laval  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  separator.  The  De  Laval 
you  buy  today  is  the  best  cream 
separator  ever  built.  With  rea¬ 
sonable  care  it  will  last  you  a 
lifetime,  and  will  pay  for  itself 
within  a  year.  Sold  on  easy 
terms.  See  your  De  Laval  agent 
or  write  us  for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 


HEAVES 


Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

Most  for  cost  -  NEWTON’S 

*  A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves.  Coughs,  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
■  -  ,  -  Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 

SO  years  sale  by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  BEMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  Over  $1 4”,  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown, N.Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230MUNCIE,  IND. 


BISSELL  HANDY  CONTROL 

Lieh|  TRACTOR  DOUBLE-ACTION 

Draught 

C‘PThe  Genuine  Bissell  or  Tractor  Use 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  us  direct. 

Manf’d  only  by  T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.,  Ltd.,  Elora,  Ont.,  Can. 


ficnnift  h®«b^c 

|&Better-8uiltl»l’  IfReady-CutoP 


Build  This  Home,  Saving  $700 

It’s  not  such  a  trick  to  build  a  new 
home.  Get  a  copy  of  the  Bennett 
Book  of  Homes,  choose  the  one  that 
suits  your  location,  your  taste  and 
your  pocketbook. 

Sixty  Designs 

The  Bennett  Book  shows  beautiful 
permanent  homes  that  you  can 
build  at  a  saving  of  from  $300  to  $900 
in  cash.  It  shows  homes  of  many 
kinds  of  architecture,  to  suit  every 
background,  every  pocketbook. 


BENNETT  HOMES.  ,  VT  „ 

tin  Main  St..  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y . 


Send,  without  obligation,  free  copy  of  your  72-  | 
pa's  Bennett  Homes  Book.  I 

Name . - . . - .  B 


Number  and  Street  (or  P.  O.  Box) 
Town  ana  State . — . 


Free  Catalog 
Tells  How 

Write  today  for  a 
copy  of  the  Bennett 
Book  of  Homes. 

If  only  interested  in 
standard  length  lum¬ 
ber  and  building  ma¬ 
terials,  send  for  the 
Bennett  Mill  Work 
Catalog  No.  65- M  and 
take  advantage  of  our 
low  Wholesale  Prices 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


BENNETT  HOMES 


65  Main  Street 
No.Tonawanda,  N.Y. 
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Balancing  Rations 

Will  you  tell  me  how  you  balance  ra¬ 
tions?  How  much  protein,  fat,  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  etc.,  have  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye 
and  barley?  How  much  or  what  per  cent 
of  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates  and  starch 
does  a  cow  need — a  dry  cow  and  milk 

COW  ?  P.  F.  O. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  standards 
that  have  been  established  for  feeding  the 
various  classes  of  farm  animals.  It  has 
been  determined,  experimentally,  the  min¬ 
imum  and  maximum  amounts  of  various 
ingredients  that  contribute  to  the  welfare 
and  efficiency  of  animals  of  different  ages 
and  in  different  periods  of  lactation.  It 
is  the  function  of  proteins  to  build  blood, 
muscle,  hair  and  hoofs.  Carbohydrates 
provide  heat  and  energy.  The  only  differ 
ence  between  the  proteins  and  the  carbo¬ 
hydrates  is  the  matter  of  nitrogen.  All 
of  these  terms  identify  a  combination  of 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  with  or 
without  nitrogen.  Inasmuch  as  fat  is 
more  energizing  than  carbohydrates  it  is 
the  common  practice  to  multiply  the  fat 
by  2%  and  add  this  result  to  the  total 
carbohydrates  in  any  given  combination. 
Thus  you  will  see  that  the  selection  of 
ingredients  and  the  combination  of  these 
involves  a  wide  range  of  subject  matter. 
One  cannot  select  a  ration  based  entirely 
upon  its  chemical  contributions.  Such 
items  as  palatability,  bulk,  keeping  qual¬ 
ities  and  digestibility  must  be  given  due 
consideration.  One  given  feeding  stuff 
may  show  chemically  a  content  of  88  per 
cent  of  protein,  yet  under  digestive  tests 
the  fact  may  be  revealed  that  only  16 
per  cent  of  such  protein  is  assimilable. 
This  shows  the  wide  variation  in  the  uses 
to  which  various  feeds  are  adapted. 

Average  analyses  will  show  the  pro¬ 
tein  content  of  corn  as  averaging  10^j 
per  cent ;  wheat,  12  per  cent ;  oats,  rye 
and  barley,  11  per  cent.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  many  varieties  and  grades  of  corn, 
and  even  more  variation  in  the  analysis 
of  oats  and  barley,  and  less  difference  in 
the  chemical  analysis  of  wheat  and  rye. 
Comparing  the  grains  mentioned  from  a 
standpoint  of  carbohydrates,  and  for  con¬ 
venience  this  is  taken  from  the  table  of 
digestible  carbohydrates,  corn  carries  08 
per  cent  of  carbohydrates;  wheat.  67  per 
cent ;  oats.  52  per  cent  ;  rye,  67  per  cent, 
and  barley,  66  per  cent.  There  is  less 
variation  in  the  fat.  and  100  lbs.  of  the 
several  grains  will  yield  the  following 
amounts  of  digestible  fat:  Corn,  4  6 
lbs.;  wheat,  1.5  lbs.;  rye,  1.2  lbs.;  oats, 
3.S  lbs. ;  barley,  1.6  lbs. 

Comparing  these  ingredients  from  still 
another  standpoint,  that  is,  identifying  the 
total  percentage  of  digestible  nutrients  in 
100  lbs.,  the  table  shows  that  corn  yields 
85.7  lbs.  ;  wheat,  80.1  lbs. ;  rye.  81.0  lbs. ; 
oats,  70.4  lbs.  ;  barley,  79.4  lbs.  Natur¬ 
ally  certain  of  these  grains  or  certain 
combinations  of  these  grains  and  other 
concentrates  yield  a  compounded  feed 
that  is  more  palatable  and  efficient 
for  a  given  group  of  animals  than  other 
combinations  similar  in  composition  and 
yet  unlike  in  analysis. 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  nutritive  ratio  which  identifies  the 
relationship  of  the  total  proteins  to  the 
total  carbohydrates  of  a  given  ration  for 
the  various  classes  of  live  stock.  Ani¬ 
mals  can  utilize  combinations  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  ratio  at  different  ages.  Animals 
in  high  condition  and  carrying  surplus 
amounts  of  flesh  must  of  necessity  be  fed 
combinations  vastly  different  from  those 
which  would  be  acceptable  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  under  nourishment  and  stunted 
growth.  Cows  in  the  different  stages  of 
lactation  respond  to  combinations  vary¬ 
ing  in  composition  and  analysis  when  fed 
as  their  lactation  advances. 

Frequently  scientists,  as  a  result  of 
research  and  investigation,  have  formu¬ 
lated  standards  that  guide  the  feeder  in 
selecting  amounts  and  relationships  _  of 
feeding  stuffs  as  the  growth  and  function 
varies.  For  instance,  there  has  been  de¬ 
termined  the  minimum  amounts  of  pro¬ 
tein  and  carbohydrates  essential  for 
maintaining  the  body  weight  constant. 
Then  for  each  given  amount  of  milk-car¬ 
rying  a  known  percentage  of  fat  it  is 
known  how  much  added  nourishment  is 
required. 

Needs  of  a  Dairy  Ration 

What  is  the  object  of  including  so 
many  feeds  in  any  given  ration? 

Jamesburg,  N.  Y.  J.  R.  s. 

The  primary  object  in  including  so 
many  basic  ingredients  in  the  ration  in¬ 
tended  for  dairy  cows  is  to  meet,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  the  following  requirements  of  a 
dairy  ration :  Sufficient  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents'  in  the  right  proportion,  palatability. 
bulk,  blended  proteins,  succulence,  keep¬ 
ing  qualities.  Gluten  meal,  a  by-product 
obtained  from  corn  in  the  manufacture 
of  starch,  contributes  protein  econom¬ 
ically.  However,  one  must  secure  the 
necessary  amount  of  protein  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  sources,  and  cannot  rely  exclu¬ 
sively  upon  any  given  product  to  supply 
all  of  the  protein,  even  though  this  might 
seem  to  be  the  most  economical  practice. 


Every  Day  You  Need 

(STANDARDIZED) 

TO  AID  IN  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 

Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas, 

For  Scratches,  Wounds  and 
common  skin  troubles. 


THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKLETS  ARE  FREE: 

No.  151 — FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and  Cells 
bow  to  prevent  diseases  common  to  livestock. 

No.  157 — DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the  do? 
of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160-HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  prevention  ol 
common  hoe  diseases. 

No.  185 — HOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  hoe  wallow. 

No.  165 — POULTRY.  How  to  eet  rid  of  lice  and 
mites,  and  to  prevent  disease. 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages  for  Sale 
at  All  Drug  Stores. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMUT  OF 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


CURES 

Horses 


of  Curbs,  Splints, 

Spavins,  Ringbone, 

Windpuffs,  Thorough-pin,  Lameness,  Swellings 
— bunches  of  all  kinds;  Cuts,  Bruises,  Greased 
Heels,  etc. 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

A  tried  and  known  cure  for  over  35  years 
among  over  200,000  horse  owners,  veterinarians 
and  trainers.  Used  on  many  of  the  finest  race 
horses.  Sure,  mild,  safe,  permanent,  humane. 
We  guarantee  you  satisfaction  or  refund  money. 

To  protect  your  investment  in  horse¬ 
flesh,  send  $1.50  for  a  bottle  now. 
You’ll  never  again  be  without  it! 

H.  E.  ALLEN  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  1  Carthage,  N.  Y. 


MINERALS 
, COMPOUND 

FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT ^ 

Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY, 

AGENTS 
WANTED* 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg,  ft 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfa  ctionor 
money  refunded. 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.) 
Writefordescrlptlre  booklet  ‘ 


^BSORBINE 


STOPS 

_ _ LA  MEN  ESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb, -Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2. 50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  tree. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

or  delivered,  liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


LOOK! 

ONLY 


DIRECT 

from 

FACTORY 


(7>  M  FENCE 

VV  HOW  SOLD  DIRECT 
1  CeJ FACTORY  to  FARM 

I  ^^^^JewPeerless  direct- from-factory 

|^®r^^^8elling  plan  cuts  prices  on  highest 
quality  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 
F  Barb  Wire, Paints  and  Roofing.  Prices 
begin  at  17c  per  rod!  Think  of  it!  Peerless 
Quality,  famous  for  25  years,  guarantees  your 

T  satisfaction.  .  .  _  _  ,  _  _ 

nnrr  Big  104-page  book  of  Peerless  Factory-to-yoa 
F  bargains  is  now  ready.  Don't  buy  until  you  com¬ 

pare  Peerless  prices  and  quality  with  others.  See  what  Peer¬ 
less  quality  means!  Note  the  enormous  bAVLNUb  in  fkigu.. 
PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO  Dept  4309 Cleveland.  O. 
Factories  at  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Adrian,  Mien.;  Memphls.Tena- 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Alfalfa  for  Swine  Feeding 

During  the  past  three  Winters  we  have 
adopted  a  scheme  of  feeding  our  breeding 
herd  of  Berkshire  swine  which  has  proven 
so  satisfactory  and  profitable  that  we 
will  pass  it  on.  We  feed  second  and  third 
cutting  Alfalfa  hay  to  all  swine,  and  find 
that  from  pigs  six  weeks  old  to  aged  ani¬ 
mals  all  consume  quantities  of  it  with 
great  relish,  and  with  a  resultant  increase 
in  thrift  and  stamina. 

For  young  pigs  we  build  racks  on  the 
side  wall  of  their  pens,  and  use  the  same 
method  with  any  older  animals  that  1 
be  temporarily  confined  to  pens.  For 
the  others  occupying  large  lots  we  la  , 
a  substantial  rack,  similar  to  ones  used 
in  feding  hay  to  sheep,  except  we  build 
tnem  in  a  more  substantial  manner,  and 
have  a  drop  board  under  the  angle  of  the 
rack.  This  drop  board  is  a  foot  wide, 
with  a  strip  tacked  on  the .  edge,  and 
catches  all  leaves  and  blossoms.  There  is 
practically  no  waste.  What  few  leaves 
reach  the  ground  are  cleaned  up  by  the 
hogs.  We  (ind  these  racks  require  daily 
tilling.  The  amount  of  hay  consumed 
by  young  stock  and  older  animals  is  al¬ 
most  unbelievable.  We  have  seen  no  ill 
results. 

There  is  apparent  increased  thrift, 
stronger  bone,  more  stretch,  larger  and 
stronger  pigs  at  farrowing  and  more  pigs 
raised.  There  is  a  much  smaller  con¬ 
sumption  of  minerals.  In  fact,  the  hogs 
pay  little  attention  to  minerals,  though 
we  still  keep  before  them  wood  ashes, 
limestone,  raw  phosphate  rock  and  salt. 
Groups  of  big  yearling  sows  out  in  the 
Jots,  having  access  to  Alfalfa  hay  at  all 
times,  have,  so  far  as  we  can  see  this 
Winter,  consumed  none  of  the  mineral 
mixture.  Younger  animals  seem  to  use 
a  little  of  it,  but  an  insignificant  quantity. 

Years  ago  we  mixed  fine-ground  Alfalfa 
hay  with  our  Winter  ration,  and  saw  the 
benefits.  This  was  expensive.  Alfalfa 
grows  well  on  our  farm.  We  have  some 
forty-odd  acres  of  it,  so  three  years  ago 
wo  commenced  feeding  it  in  racks. 

We  feed  pigs  under  four  months  old  a 
light  grain  ration  three  times  a  day. 
From  then  on  to  six  or  seven  months  we 
feed  twice  a  day.  All  animals  over  six 
months  are  only  fed  a  grain  ration  once 
a  day.  Other  times  they  are  at  the  racks. 
They  have  access  to  water.  With  this 
very  limited  grain  ration  wo  are  getting 
larger  hogs  than  we  did  under  the  old 
practice,  with  an  enormous  saving  of 
expensive  grains  and  expensive  labor.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  scientific  reason  for 
these  results.  Alfalfa  leaves  are  full  of 
vitamines  of  the  most  desirable  character. 
We  are  not  qualified  to  discuss  this 
feature  of  the  matter.  The  practical  part 
of  it  we  readily  learned,  and  what  is  prac¬ 
tical  and  economical  makes  a  strong  ap¬ 
peal  in  these  days  of  high  expenses. 

New  York  H.  c.  &  it.  B.  iiarpendino. 


Infectious  Dysentery 

We  have  a  flock  of  25  ewes ;  are  fed  pea 
hay  and  Timothy ;  in  good  condition ; 
healthy,  have  a  bag  full  of  milk.  Lambs 
are  born  large  and  strong ;  and  soon  up  ; 
are  perfectly  well  for  24  to  48  hours. 
Then  suddenly  are  taken  with  a  very 
watery  diarrhoea,  mouth  turns  cold,  then 
they  die.  m.  f. 

The  form  of  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  de¬ 
scribed  is  no  doubt  caused  by  germs  born 
in  the  lamb  or  contracted  at  birth  by  way 
of  the  navel  or  mouth.  Calves  are  much 
troubled  with  a  like  malady,  which  own¬ 
ers  often  call  “calf  cholera”  or  white 
scours.  There  is  no  certain  medicinal 
remedy,  although  triple  sulpho-earbolate 
tablets,  which  may  be  bought  at  a  drug 
store,  have  sometimes  given  fairly  good 
results,  as  has  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
salol  and  two  parts  of  subnitrate  of  bis¬ 
muth,  given  two  or  three  times  daily  in 
a  little  milk  or  water!  Preventive  treat¬ 
ment  is  more  effective.  It  consists  in 
havifig  the  newborn  lambs  immunized 
with  polyvalent  serum  against  the  dis¬ 
ease,  or  some  veterinarians  prefer  to  use 
a  bacterin  which  may  be  an  autogenic 
one,  prepared  from  an  affected  lamb  or 
the  stock  white  scour  bacteria.  That  does 
not  suffice,  however.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  saturate  the  stump  of  the  navel  _  at 
birth  with  full  strength  tincture  of  iodine 
and  then  to  dust  it  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  powdered  alum  and  boric 
acid,  or  with  starch  powder  or  finely  sifted 
air-slaked  lime.  This  treatment  should 
he  repeated  once  or  twice  daily  until  the 
navel  cord  has  perfectly  dried  and  drop¬ 
ped  off.  It  is  likewise  necessary  to  dis¬ 
infect  the  udder  and  teats  of  the  ewe  be¬ 
fore  the  lamb  is  allowed  to  nurse.  Hot 
water  containing  all  the  boric  acid  it  will 
dissolve  is  suitable  for  disinfecting  pur¬ 
poses  in  these  cases,  as  it  is  practically 
tasteless  and  so  will  not  cause  the  lamb 
to  refuse  to  nurse.  The  disinfecting  may 
be  done  daily  for  a  week  or  more.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  keep  the  ewe  in  a  specially 
cleansed,  disinfected,  whitewashed  and 
freshly  bedded  box  stall.  The  disease, 
being  due  to  germs,  will  be  likely  to  at¬ 
tack  every  lamb  placed  in  an  infected 
pen,  if  it  happens  to  escape  infection  be¬ 
fore  birth.  The  attendant  must  also  be 
particular  to  cleanse  and  disinfect  his 
hands  before  giving  a  ewe  assistance  in 
difficult  labor  and  in  helping  any  lamb  to 
nurse.  As  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
milk  may  he  containing  an  irritant,  we 
should  also  advise  withholding  pea  hay 


for  the  present  and  feeding  the  ewes  on 
good  clover  hay,  oats,  bran  and  a  few 
roots.  It  may  be  too  late,  however,  to 
prevent  irritants  in  the  milk  by  a  change 
of  feed.  Pea  hay,  if  the  slightest  bit 
moldy,  tends  to  irritate  the  kidneys,  and 
when  that  occurs  the  milk  may  be  in¬ 
juriously  affected  for  lambs.  a.  s.  a. 


Bots  in  Horses 

'Will  you  please,  if  possible,  give  me  a 
remedy  for  hots  in  a  horse?  u.  o,  v. 

New  York. 

It  may  be  taken  as  practically  certain 
that  the  stomach  of  every  horse  that  has 
pastured  green  grass  the  previous  Sum¬ 
mer  is  more  or  less  infested  with  bots, 
which,  are  the  larva*  or  grubs  of  the 
horse  botfly.  While  it  seldom  happens 
that  appreciable  or  noticeable  disturbance 
is  caused  by  the  presence  of  bots,  it  seems 
certain  that  they  derange  digestion  and 
so  impair  the  health  of  their  host.  It  is 
also  certain  that  in  some  cases  they  have 
caused  death  by  blocking  the  pylorus,  or 
exit  of  the  stomach,  when  pasing  out  iu 
Spring,  and  there  is  at  least  one  instance 
on  record  where  they  blocked  the  gullet 
and  caused  a  fatal  choke.  It  is  unlikely, 
however,  that  they  ever  cause  rupture  of 
llie  stomach,  although  that  accident  often 
has  been  blamed  to  these  parasites.  So 
tough  are  the  grubs  that  we  have  failed 
to  kill  them  by  keeping  them  for  some 
time  in  strong  .alcohol  or  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  strong  solution  of  formalin.  No 
ordinary  medicine  will  kill  them  iu  the 
stomach  or  drive  them  out  of  that  organ. 
The  only  effective  drug  to  date  is  bisul- 
phid  of  carbon,  and  if  one  has  ever  had 
a  whiff  of  the  stinking  stuff  he  will  read¬ 
ily  believe  that  it  must  be  nauseating 
even  to  the  hardiest  of  bots.  It  is  ad¬ 
ministered  in  gelatin  capsules  after  with¬ 
holding  feed  for  24  hours,  the  dose  being 
six  fluid  drams  when  only  one  dose  is 
given.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  to  give  two 
doses  of  four  fluid  drams  each,  with  a 
two-hour  interval  between  doses  or  three 
<loses  of  three  drams  each,  with  an  hour 
interval  between  doses.  It  is  said  that,  a 
single  dose  of  five  fluid  drams  has  failed 
to  remove  some  of  the  bots.  Very  weak 
or  old  animals  are  sometimes  injured  by 
Die  treatment,  and  in  exceptional  cases 
may  die.  Better  than  treatment  for  bots 
in  tin*  stomach  is  prevention  of  the  infes¬ 
tation  by  clipping  off  the  long  hairs  upon 
which  botfly  eggs  are  deposited  when 
the  horse  is  on  pasture.  When  seen,  the 
nits  may  be  singed  off  or  killed  by  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  or  coal  tar  dip,  or  the  hairs  may  be 
singed  off  with  a  lamp  made  for  that 
purpose.  A.  s.  A. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

March  12-17  —  International  Flower 
.Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

April  20 — New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Hotel  Ten  Eyck,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

May  15-16 — American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club,  New  York  City. 

Oct.  0-13 — National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-15  —  North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show, 
AVestwood,  N.  J. 


if 


“Greatest  Feed 
Known  to  Cor¬ 
rect  Mineral 
Deficiencies*-^ 

ll-Cop-Co  Special  Steam 
Bone  Mineral  Meal:  A 

specially  prepared  product 
for  the  dairy  cow,  high  in 
Calcium  and  Phosphorous 
content.  Increases  milk 
flow  where  yield  is  limited 
by  inadequate  mineral  Bup- 
ply,  insures  longer  produc¬ 
tion  period;  helps  produce 
better  calves;  helps  prevent  and  correct  abortion;  im¬ 
proves  health  and  general  condition  of  breeding 
stock.  Ordor  direct  from  this  ad  today.  Price  in 
125  lb.  sacks  F.  O.  B.  our  Plant. 


OCOP-CO 

SPECIAL 

STEAM  BONE 

MINERAL  MEAL 
-  n>R  - 
v  <5AVVW»  „ 


125  lb*,  at  4c  lb . $5.00  1000  lb».  at  3%c  lb...$37.50 

500  lbs.  at  4c  lb . 20.00  2000  lbs.  at  3]/2C  lb...$70.00 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  “Feeding  Minerals  to  Dairy  Cattle” 
United  Chemical  &  Organic  Products  Co. 
2425  5.  Marshfield  Ave.  Chicago,  III. 


HEREFORDS 

-J 

Pure-bred  Hereford 
Breeding  Stock 

for  sale.  High-class  females — cows 
with  calf — some  bred  heifers,  open 
heifers,  yearlings  and  new  crops  of 
bulls,  among  which  there  are  some 
REAL  herd  bull  prospects. 

Raise  Baby  Beef! 

Show  a  Profit  on  Your  Farm  ! 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Operated  by  Delaware  Land  &  Development  Co. 

Mortonville,  Chester  Co..  Penna. 
Office  Address  Box  831,  WILMINGTON.  DELAWARE 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  .*. 


Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  R.  O.  P.  COWS 

Herd  established  30  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kinnelon  Farms,  Butler,  N.  J. 


::  HOLSTEINS 

|  SWINE  | 

Large  Berkshires  highwoob 

Letter  from  11.  C.  Feroe,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. :  ‘•Your 

pigs  are  llu  best  1  have  ever  seen,  aud  I  have 
seen  all  kinds.  Even  now  the  results  from  the 
hoar  1  bought  of  you  three  years  ago  show  in 
this  entire  section.” 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Net  Prd|^ 

Every  man  who  milks  cows  for  a  living 
knows  that  net  profit  —  income  over  lab¬ 
or  and  feed  costs  —  determines  the  value 
of  a  dairy  herd. 

Holstein  Herds  Assure  Net  Profit 

through  large,  economical  production 
of  milk  and  butter- fat,  regular  crop 
of  healthy  calves,  greater  salvage  val¬ 
ue  from  animals  after  milking  days 
are  ended. 

Holsteins  Will  Increase  Your  Net  Profit 
Let  Us  Tell  You  the  Story  of  the  Holstein  Cow 
EXTENSION  SERVICE, 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

RFRK^HIRF<h  Attractive  prices  on  proven  sows  for 
UMUiauiHL J Hprinu  farroH  ami  extra  nice  fall  pig- 

PATMOOK  FARMS,  Ilnrt  field.  New  York 

RrrWhirPQ  Boars  and  Sows,  6  m os.  old.  (Jilts,  10  mop. 

DGlKanilBS  old.  E.  G.  Flakier,  Madltton,  Ncw  York 

Rarer,  Tuna  9winp  Pure  bred  Tamworth,  Augustgllte 
oacon  Ijpe  0WineB„d  boars.  Also  January  pigs  a* 

reasonable  prices.  Arthur  Elnget,  Sharon  Springe,  N.Y, 

1  ill  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed; 

irxf  ' T  s,,«-  AI1  H-es  for  sale. 

*.  M.  Pattiugton  &  Son  Merritteial,  N.  V 

1>  U  ROC  S— Fall  Pigs.  Boars  and  Bred  Sows. 
ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford,  N  V. 

X>U  ROC- JERSEY  C3-ILTS 

Extra  good  color,  size,  and  out  of  large  litters.  Bred 
for  May  farrowing.  Priced  right  Guaranteed  to 
please.  Registered.  II. It.  Urate,  I.akeinont ,  N  V 

A  few  weaned  pigs,  both  sex,  S12.50each.  Registered. 

m Jf? Service  Boars  and  open  Gills. 

ISX. OniTHIA  FARM  Stanley,  New  York 

For  BigType  Polands  ”  Vifc 

Choice  young  boars  and  sows  for  sale.  Write  for  prices 

Deg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinos.  The  hog  that  is  mah 
ing  good  everywhere.  Hardy,  prolific.  Writ*  for 
prices  spring  pigs.  “BROOKSIDE,”  Middletown,  Virgin!* 

300  LB.  2VEULE  FOOT  C3HLTS 

bred  for  April  litters.  Open  and  bred  younger  ones 

HAROLD  PICKETT  Knowlesville,  N.V 

For  SaleHolstefn  Sntf  *?£ 

of  King  iff  the  Orrnsby*.  by  28-pound  cow.  Price,  *55  and 
*S5.  Registered.  1IIE.O.  T.  Hi  11,0 It,  52  Broadway,  N.  V.  City 

Registered  O.  I.©.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PICK. 

•  ■  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvillk,  Nkw  Y..»k 

O.  !•  C.'s  Orders  booked  now  for  Spring  Pign.  Apriffibij 
ment.  For  prices,  etc.,  write  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fills.  H.  ? 

GUERNSEYS 

ADVA  N  C  E  M  E  N  T 

Less  than  20  years  ago  only  11  owners  of'mffl 

Hampshire*.  Today,  62,(100.  Free  ( ’h-cu- 
lar.  All  ages.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM  t 

Bo*  It  WIIITKOKII,  PA 

BUSINESS 

FARMERS 

everywhere  are  receiving  four  to 
ten  cents  a  quart  Premium  for 
Guernsey  Milk  from  Hospitals,  Nur¬ 
series  and  Homes. 

It  will  pay  you  to 
get  Guernseys 

Write  for  information  about  the 
breed. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  47  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

|  DOGS  and  FERRETS 

English  and  Welsh  SHEPHERDS 

30  generations.  Breeding  from  Proven  lines  ami  Dane 
from  natural  herders.  4 months  pups  working  with  old 
dog*.  Few  choice  old  Blue  English  Bobtails  from  in, 
ported  Sire  and  Dams.  UKOUOL  bookman,  M.raibon,  hi.  > 

ENGLISH  SETTER  DOG 

Exceptional  breeding.  9  months.  Partly  trained 
JAS.  O.  COOPER  .  Dover,  N.  J. 

TRAINED  RABBIT  HOUND  BITCH 

2  yi  s.  old,  *15.  Trained  male  f*>x  hound,  26  mos.  old,  **o. 

male  Airedale,  *6.  Trained  Beagle  hitch  11* 

CHA8.  TOTH  -  Henderson,  Maryland 

T0  fmoVemm0em  1  Have  Four  Great  Dane  Male  Pup3*»0 

each;  3  (awns,  1  brindle.  MAUDE  FAUI  KHHAM.  lr.wn.Mle,  H.  *. 

pedlirreed  Collie  Pup*.  The  hamlHome  and  Intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  OROS  Urov«  <  Iit  i»* 

1  Registered  Guernsey  Bull  2 
1  6  Months  Old  1 

1  Excellent  Breeding:  1 

I  First  Check  for  $60  Gets  Him  !  ft 

Cn  1 1  IN  Plinnin*  Well  marked,  sable  anil  white.  Eligible 

uuilin  r  upfllUS  to  registration,  cm  handing.  Alkian.  ».». 

Collie  Puonifla  .n,.os- °1'1-  sI>ey<*d  females,  *16. 

UUI  16  f  Ufjpms  Also  baby  puppies.  Free  circular.  Jei 
sey  Giant  chicks  and  eggs.  SILVER  LIKE  farm.  Tlli.n,  N.  it. 

^'■‘’'^  Shepard  Pups 

K.  A.  SWKKT  -  .Smyrna,  (Nsw  York 

f  Roll  wood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  gales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w*w(l  0A|RT  fA)IMS  „  f  |a  „  pw|fc>  p. 

Husky  Airedale  Pups  raiiiepdratFocL 

Whelped,  Doc.  Males,  *25;  1  female,  *15.  Sire  proven 

auto  guard.  Mrs.*.  M.  HOWE,  1  llorkland  St.,  Brockton,  MW. 

Degintered  Airedales.  Hunters  by  Inheritance;  brains 
II  and  type  from  inteligent  breeding.  The  rich  man's 
dog  at  fanner’s  prices.  lAKENWILO  kernels,  fnnctio...  Maine 

FOKfULK.  28  MofJ.Male  Airedale,  Oorangptiain.  Pedi¬ 
greed.  Excellent  companion  and  watch  dog.  $ *26.  S«t 
isfaction  guaranteed.  A.  l>.  ostimnijp.h,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

FSXHOUNDS.  Walker  strain.  FIELD  FOXHOUND  KERNELS.  S.m«.»,Ci. 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.| 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

GOATS 

mi  I  I  I Jr  DOES,  bred  to  freshen  in  May,  *70; 
■YI  1  L ,  l\  Toggenburg  Bucks,  *50. 

s.  J.  SHARPLFS  R.  D.  S  f. 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  R. 
dams,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  14000. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  0.  DcFOREST,  Amsterdam.  H-Y. 

Have  Six  Toggenburg  Goats  K,r  w* 

SXf™£«,irdu.e.to  our  mwing  away.  Come  and  sen  them. 

IMIHMI.V,  45S  Vusel  Ave.,  Wail  New  RrltMon,  Slaltn  lilart).  N.  Y. 

Wanted-Up  to  Five  Head  Grade  Guernseys 

to  freshen  about  June  1st.  Must  be  healthy,  big  cows 
that  can  really  produce  at  the  pail,  and  reasonably 
priced  for  cash.  Send  full  particulars  and  price  to 

Box  8?T  -  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

SHEEP 

ForSale— Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep  t!S2£”,“*KS 

j  MISCELLANEOUS 

|  JERSEYS  ,\  I 

A  nan r 3  Rale  °nd  Kitten*  nt  reasonable  pri«  *»n.  Dean* 

HllgUldUillS  ties.  Mr».  W.  ll.TOWNE  l>ov*.r.  Main*. 

HORSES 

V^UCUIIJ  JCI  oCjfo 

ACCREDITED 

If  you  are  looking 
for  good  stock  at 
square  prices,  ask 
us  for  our  sale  list. 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS 

(R.  E.  MOSHER) 

Aurora  -  -  N.  Y. 

PERCHERON  MARES  IaTe 

Two  excellent  registered  mares  3  and  4 
years  old.  Well  matched,  possessing  at¬ 
tractive  utility  for  combined  breeding  and 
work  purposes.  $200.00  each.  Beauties. 
Gentle  and  sound. 

Call  or  address.  Manager, 

MACBRAE  FARM  -  Flemington,  N.  J 

AYRSHIRES 

Row  LurehiraRiill  from  accredited  herd  Xo.  34806.  Born, 
neg.AyrSmreDUII  May,  mi.  8plendid  shape,  size  and 
color.  Extended  pedigree  on  application.  Also  a  few 
she  stock.  PERRY  WARREN,  Peru,  Vermont 

FOUR  Registered  JERSEY  FEMALES 

1*  or  Sale.  Price  reasonable.  Time  payments  allowed 

HENRI  E.  RAG0T  -  Milford,  Pike  Cn..  Pa. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  dur^amI 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washinolonville,  N.Y. 

JERSEYS  FOR  SALE.  ALL  AGES 

Calves  from  officially  tested  dams  producing  50  to  68  lbs. 
fat  monthly.  Write  at  once.  Bono  Farms,  Troy,  Pa. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

FOR  BALE-TWO  KKGISTEKEII 

Tuberculin  tested,  *50  and  *65  each.  *I6l88y  11611613 

GEO.  L.  b L.RR1S  CT  SOW  A /water.  New  York 

fihfirtfpfin  Inane  The  beef  breed-  Stook  for  sale. 

.  AC Biueon. JingU3  ardsow-FARM-.  Astnou*.  N  Y. 
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Giants  of  Strength 


99 


Wherever  you  may  see  the  smooth  and  handsome 
outline  of  a  Craine  Silo,  there  you  note  unquestioned 
evidence  of  uprightness  and  strength. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  this.  Craine  Silos  look  differ¬ 
ent  and  are  different.  They  are  built  to  withstand  ton9  of 
pressure  from  within,  and  the  stress  of  violent  storms  from 
without.  They  make  the  best  silage  and  keep  it  good;  by 
keeping  warmth  and  valuable  juices  in,  and  by  keeping  cold 
and  weather  out. 

Three  walls  insure  this.  A  strong  stave  silo  inside  is 
surrounded  and  supported  at  every  square  inch  by  an  outer 
wall  of  patented  Crainelox  Spiral  Covering.  A  thick  wall  of 
Silafelt  between  insures  protection. 

The  best  of  dairy  farms  choose  the  Craine,  either  after 
experience  with  others  or  after  thorough  investigation. 

Send  for  Craine  Catalog. 

Get  the  Facts  at  Once. 


Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 


Box  110,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


^  Factory 

Prices 

/  y  /  Sm  / 

'Roo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
inge.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years*  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
Bam  pies.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’i 
profits  Ask  for  Book; 
No,  173 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 
323-373  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Easy  to  Erect 

The  cost  of  any  silo  should  include 
the  cost  of  erection.  No  extra,  ex¬ 
pert  hired  help  is  necessary  to  put 
up  a  U nadilla.  Any  handy  man  with 
boy  or  woman  helper 
can  erect  it. 

A  few  simple  parts  fit 
perfectly  and  go  togeth¬ 
er  quickly.  This  feature 
alone  will  save  many 
dollars  and  much  time 
in  your  silo  purchase. 
Every  day  other  con¬ 
venient  features  will 
justify  your  choice  of  it. 
Send  for  big 
new  catalog 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C  m 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Real  Economy  and  Comfort 

Natco  barns  spell 
economy — because  '  " 
the  ease  and  speed 
of  erection  assures 
reasonable  first  cost 
and  because  upkeep  is  elimi¬ 
nated.  Comfort— because  the  glazed  walls  of 
Natco  Hollow  Tile  shut  out  drafts, frost, heat, 
cold,  moisture  and  vermin.  Write  for  your 
copy  of  the  new  Natco  on  the  Farm  Book. 

NATCO  T1 LE  J 

NATIONAL-  FIRE  ■  PROOFING  4  COMPANY 

1148  Fultox  Building  ::  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  U.  Armstrong  Robert? 

A  practical  and 
bandy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  *L5o 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-Y0RKE2 
333  W  3ftthSt:,tV.*¥. 


ROOFING 

\ 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Excell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.10  per  100 
-  -  J  sq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 
'only  $4.30.  If  you  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  $  1 05 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  50ci”“L°dBodh*o 


the  FRONT  that  gave 

THEGRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 

Grinding  Grain  At  Home 

We  have  a  new  grinding  feed  mill,  and 
would  like  to  make  our  own  feed.  We 
have  oats  and  corn.  What  other  feed 
would  be  good  to  mix  with  the  corn  and 
oats.  We  have  plenty  of  silage,  hay  and 
corn  fodder.  How  much  to  each  cow 
would  be  safe  to  feed  ?  R.  s. 

Ohio. 

As  you  have  your  own  mill  we  take  it 
that  you  are  desirous  of  grinding  corn- 
and-cob  meal  and  oats  as  a  major  basis 
for  your  grain  mixture.  With  pleury  of 
silitge  and  corn  fodder  for  roughage  a 
mixture  combining  250  lbs.  of  ground 
oats,  200  lbs.  corn-and-cob  meal,  150  lbs. 
bran.  150  lbs.  linseed  meal.  200  lbs.  43% 
cottonseed  meal  and  50  lbs.  gluten  meal 
is  suggested.  Feed  the  cows  all  of  the 
silage  and  hay  that  they  will  consume 
twice  daily ;  let  them  have  their  corn 
fodder  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  feed 
1  lb.  of  the  above  22  per  cent  protein 
feed  for  each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  cow  per  day.  In  case  your  cows  give 
more  than  50  lbs.  of  milk  a  day  it  would 
be  well  to  give  an  additional  amount  of 
both  linseed  meal  and  gluten  meal.  Very 
little  is  gained  by  attempting  to  grind 
either  the  corn  or  oats  unduly  fine.  It 
is  desired  that  some  bulky  feeds  be  fed, 
and  with  the  concentrated  items  included 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  run  the  burrs 
very  rigidly. 


Improving  Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  criticize  this  ration  for  cows 
giving  milk?  I  feed  good  silage  morning 
and  night,  Alfalfa  hay  at  noon.  For 
every  3%  lbs.  milk.  1  lb.  of  this  grain 
mixture :  100  lbs.  wheat  bran.  100  lbs. 

ground  oats.  100  lbs.  eornmeal,  100  lbs. 
gluten,  50  lbs  old  process  oilmeal.  Grain 
is  fed  morning  and  night.  M.  w.  L. 

New  York. 

The  above  ration,  excluding  the  rough- 
age  and  silage,  contains  17  per  cent  of 
crude  protein,  has  a  nutritive  value  of 
1  to  3.8.  carries  4  per  cent  of  fat  and  9 
per  cent  of  fiber.  If  it  is  intended  for 
cows  yielding  30  lbs.  or  more  of  milk  per 
day  it  is  deficient  in  protein.  More 
variety  would  increase  its ipalatahility.  It 
is  proposed  therefore  that  you  use  200  lbs. 
wheat  bran.  150  lbs.  ground  oats.  250  lbs. 
eornmeal,  150  lbs.  gluten  meal,  150  lbs. 
linseed  -meal,  100  lbs.  43  per  cent  cotton¬ 
seed  meal. 

This  will  provide  a  21  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  feed  with  more  variety.  Corn  and 
oats  can  be  interchanged ;  but  you  are 
reminded  that  oats  carry  more  fiber  and 
less  energy  than  does  eornmeal.  It  is 
assumed  that  you  are  using  gluten  feed 
rather  than  gluten  meal,  although  at 
preseut  prices  the  gluten  meal  is  clearly 
more  desirable. 


AN  unobstructed  continuous  opening:. 

Doors  absolutely  tight,  but  will 
not  swell.  Permanent  steel  ladder  at¬ 
tached  to  front.  Everything  first-class 
and  price#  right.  Liberal  discount  to 
reliable  agents— -Wanted  in  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

BOX  11  HUDSON  FALLS.  N.  V. 


#56  Silos  Filled 

w Dicks  Blizzard 


Cow  and  Calf  Questions 

I  have  a  grade  Holstein  calf  which  I 
have  been  feeding  calf  meal  to  replace 
milk.  In  conjunction  I  feed  clover  hay 
and  equal  parts  by  measure  of  corn,  oats 
and  bran.  The  calf  is  now  six  weeks 
old.  The  table  of  instructions  sent  with 
the  calf  meal  goes  only  to  the  fifty-fifth 
day,  at  which  time  the  calf  is  getting  24 
ounces  daily.  May  I.  at  this  point, 
change  to  a  grain  ration?  If  not,  when 
and  how  much  shall  I  feed?  Is  my 
present  grain  ration  all  right?  I  have 
a  purebred  Jersey  cow,  eight  years  old. 
Two  months  ago  she  got  off  feed,  accom¬ 
panied  by  rapid  falling  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  One  morning  I  got  only  a  pint. 
There  is  some  soreness  in  the  teats.  A 
drench  of  Epsom  salts  relieved  the  di¬ 
gestive  trouble  almost  immediately,  and 
her  milk  production  has  very  slowly  in¬ 
creased  to  about  two  gallons  per  day  at 
the  present  time,  but  her  teats  are  still 
a  little  sore.  E.  J.  N. 

Virginia. 

Continue  the  use  of  the  proprietary 
calf  meal  'beyond  the  55-day  period  under 
substantially  the  same  conditions  until 
the  calf  is  four  months  old.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  let  the  calf  pick  away  at  some  leafy 
roughage  and  use  the  same  grain  ration, 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  ground  oats, 
wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings  and  linseed 
meal.  Keep  enough  in  the  feed  box  so 
that  the  calf  will  keep  it  cleaned  up  each 
day.  As  soon  as  the  youngster  is  eating 
enough  of  this  mixture  to  maintain  its 
condition  the  proprietary  calf  meal  can 
be  discontinued,  but  make  the  change 
gradually. 

'The  cow  evidently  does  not  possess  de¬ 
sirable  qualities,  and  your  ration  lacks 
variety  and  palatability.  It  is  unwise  to 
obtain  all  of  the  protein  in  a  ration  from 
cottonseed  meal.  Try  a  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn-and-cob 
meal,  wheat  bran,  ground  oats,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  linseed  meal.  Feed  some 
moistened  beet  pulp  with  your  silage. 
The  chances  are  that  your  cottonseed 
meal  may  have  been  toxic,  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  tlie  linseed  oil  in  the  linseed  meal 
may  help  solve  your  problem.  The  pea 
hay  can  be  used  successfully  by  both  the 
cow  and  the  calves. 

If  the  cow  continues  to  be  off  feed  re¬ 
strict  her  ration  to  beef  pulp,  bran  and 
oats,  with  10  per  cent  linseed  meal  added 
until  the  fevered  condition  of  her  udder 
and  the  blistered  condition  of  her  teats 
disappear. 
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Prices  Down,  New  Feature* 

Dick’s  Blizzard  is  biggest  value  for 
1923.  All  models  are  self -feeding.  Some  have 
automatic  feed  control.  All  explained  in 

Big  New  Circular  Sent  Free 

Blizzards  do  most  cutting  per  H.  P. 

No  equal  for  keeping  going.  No  lost 
time.Low  upkeep.  Rugged.durable, 
safe.  Write  for  particulars  also  on 
Dick’s  Famous  Feed  Cutters  for 
hand  or  power  operation.  49 
years  on  the  market. 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFC.  CO. 

BOX  602  CANTON.  OHIO 
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Farm  Account 
Book  FREE 

Write  us  telling  the  size  of 
silo  you  own  or  intend  to 
buy  and  give  the  name  and 
address  of  your  dealer.  We 
will  send  you  by  return  mail 
our  50-page  Farmers’  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Account  Book  — 
FREE.  It  will  help  you  find 
and  stop  the  money  leaks. 

fhe  1923 


ige 
at  a  New 


ie  Cutter* 

,ow  Price 

The  1923  Papec  is  better  than  ever— has  real 
Self-feed  that  saves  one  man  and  tough,  light 
Angle-steel  Link  Belt  that  assures  positive 
feed.  And  the  price,  already  low,  has  taken 
another  drop.  Ourl923Catalogfullydescribes 
these  improvements. 

Shows  how  the  Papec 
will  pay  for  itself  in 
one  or  two  seasons. 

Write  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

110  Main  Street 
Shortsville,  N.Y. 


Saves  One 

Man 


A  leaky  Silo  is  like 
a  leaky  boat — 
you  can't  trust  it 

BE  sure  your  silo  is  air  tight.  The 
Harder  Patent  Spline  Dowel  and 
square  tongue  and  grooved  staves  pro¬ 
duce  a  tight  joint  that  absolutely 
excludes  the  air.  This  combination 
makes  a  rigid  silo  that  cannot  shea* 
or  lean. 

If  there  are  any  leaning  silos  in  your 
neighborhood,  Harder  did  not  make 
them. 

SILO  BOOK  FREE 

IF  you  are  a  dairy- 
man,  our  book, 
“Saving  with  Silos, 
will  be  worth  dollars 
to  you.  It  is  free  fo* 
the  asking.  Write  fof 
it. 

HARDER  MANU. 
FACTORING  CORP, 
Box  C  Cobleskillj 
New  York 


lililiT*14il.iRi] 


And  Save  Money 

Dirigo  and  Standard  Silos  still 
lead  in  high  quality  lumber  and 
exclusive  features.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction. 

12x30  AS  LOW  AS  $264.35 

Liberal  discount  for  early  order.  Send 
for  description  and  prices  of  all  sizes. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN.  ME. 
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Manufacture  of  Kumiss 

Would  you  give  method  of  making 
fermented  milk  (kumiss)?  This  is  a  na¬ 
tional  beverage  in  Bulgaria  and  over 
southeastern  Europe.  It  is  claimed  it 
has  a  great  healing  power  in  intestinal 
ailments,  llow  can  we  produce  this  our¬ 
selves  at  home?  A.  N. 

New  London,  Conn. 

The  theory  of  longevity  attributed  to 
the  use  of  Bulgarian  sour  milk  drinks  is 
that  a  luxurious  growth  of  laefi'c  acid 
bacilli,  acting  as  a  germicide,  destroys 
other  fermentations  in  the  lower  intes¬ 
tines.  Kumiss  was  first  made  from 
mares’  milk,  but  is  now  prepared  in  this 
country  froln  cows’  milk  by  the  addition 
of  sugar  and  yeast.  As  carbonic  acid  is 
developed  in  the  process  it.  is  quite  ef¬ 
fervescent.  and  may  be  regarded  both  as 
a  food  and  a  stimulant.  It  is  sometimes 
prescribed  by  physicians  in  cases  where 
the  patient,  cannot  retain  other  food. 

A  common  household  reeine  for  ku¬ 
miss  is  given  herewith  :  one  qt.  milk,  one- 
sixth  cake  compressed  yeast.  one 
tablespoon  water,  one  and  one-fourth 
tablespoon  sugar.  Make  a  thin  syrup  of 
the  sugar  and  water  and  cook  one  minute. 
Soften  the  yeast  in  two  tablespoons  of 
lukewarm  milk.  Heat  the  milk  until 
lukewarm,  add  other  ingredients  and 
shake.  Put  in  stone,  sterile  bottles,  place 
in  an  upright  position  for  12  hours,  at  70 
degrees  F.  (kitchen  heat)  :  then  turn  on 
side  and  leave  at  a  temperature  of  50 
degrees  F.  (lower  part  of  ice  box).  Ready 
for  use  after  the  first  24  hours;  often 
kept  several  days,  but  the  longer  it  is 
kept  the  less  palatable  it.  is.  it  should 
look  like  thick,  foamy  cream.  j.  w.  B. 


Souring  Milk 

Could  you  tell  me  what  would  be  the 
quickest  way  to  get  milk  sour  and  thick? 

Fulton,  N.  Y.  a.  p. 

The  quickest  and  best  way  to  get  sour 
milk  under  ordinary  conditions  is  to  set 
the  milk  at  a  temperature  most  favorable 
to  the  development  of  the  lactic  acid 
forming  group  of  bacteria.  To  encour¬ 
age  the  growth  of  desirable  milk-souring 
organisms,  sweet  milk  may  be  set  at  tem¬ 
peratures  ranging  between  70  and  80  de¬ 
grees  F.  This  temperature  will  cause 
average  milk  to  curdle  within  12  to  24 
hours,  and  will  give  a  desirable  coagula¬ 
tion. 

If  you  care  to  obtain  an  ideal  souring, 
you  should  inoculate  the  milk  with  a 
culture  of  milk-souring  bacteria,  such  as 
are  found  in  starters.  These  are  prepared 
on  a  commercial  scale,  and  are  used  by 
creamerymen  in  the  manufacture  of  milk 
and  cheese.  There  are  always  these  same 
bacteria  in  fresh  milk,  and  will  sour 
readily  and  desirably,  depending  upon 
whether  or  not  this  particular  type  of 
bacteria  is  present  in  large  numbers. 

J.  W.  B. 


Standardizing  Milk 

Here  is  a  new  one  for  me  ;  perhaps  you 
have  heard  of  it.  A  milk  distributor 
runs  all  his  milk  through  a  separator, 
takes  out  all  the  cream,  then  puts  hack 
enough  just  to  make  the  test.  It  is  easy 
to  see  the  profit  in  this  operation. 

Springfield,  Mass.  j.  p.  p. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  mix  cream 
and  skim-milk  together  to  make  a  uni¬ 
form  mixture.  The  procedure  mentioned 
here  is  commonly  called  standardization. 
It  is  contrary  to  laws  of  adulteration 
“to  add  to  or  take  away  from  milk.”  It 
is  customary,  however,  for  health  officials 
to  look  with  favor  on  standardization  of 
milk  when  more  fat  (cream)  is  added  to 
raise  the  test.  No  one  should  complain 
if  a  man  adds  extra  cream  to  a  3  per 
cent  milk  so  as  to  make  it  test  4  per  cent 
fat.  The  opposite  practice,  namely  the 
lowering  of  a  milk  test  from  4  to  3  per 
cent  is  to  be  looked  upon  with  disfavor, 
and  such  a  person  is  liable  to  prosecution 
under  most  milk  ordinances.  J.  w.  b. 


Evaporating  Dairy  Milk  On  the  Farm 

We  have  at  present  an  over-supply  of 
milk  and  buttermilk,  and  were  wondering 
if  there  would  be  some  way  to  dry  or 
evaporate  it  for  next  Summer’s  use. 
Could  you  give  us  a  method  of  putting  it 
up?  A.  J.  M. 

Elk  Lick,  Pa. 

The  condensing  or  drying  of  milk  pow¬ 
der  can  only  be  done  in  special  equip¬ 
ment.  which  costs  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  installation  and  operation.  If 
you  are  in  the  milk  business  and  wish  to 
install -such  apparatus  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  tell  you  where  to  get  information  in 
regard  to  manufacturers.  If  you  are  a 
farmer,  we  can  simply  advise  that  you 
can  do  nothing  along  this  line,  as  the 
process  is  not  the  same  as  the  making 
of  syrups  or  the  drying  and  canning  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Milk  constituents 
are  changed  most  readily  when  it  is 
heated,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  re¬ 
sort  to  a  most  complicated  treatment  in 
order  to  evaporate  or  condense  it  with¬ 
out  injury  or  change  in  these  constitu¬ 
ents.  J.  W.  B. 


McCormick- Deering  15-30 
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A  Three-Plow  Tractor  With 

Ball  and  Roller  Bearings 

at  29  Points 


In  developing  the  McCormick- 
Deering  15-30, the  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany  has  produced  a  tractor  which 
gives  maximum  service  and  econ¬ 
omy  in  operation.  The  features  in 
design  of  this  tractor  are  the  result 
of  field  experience  gained  through 
18  years  of  contact  with  tractor 
farming  conditions.  Ball  and  roller 
bearings  have  been  used  at  the  points 
of  high  speed  or  extreme  strain,  and 
all  other  parts  have  received  the 
same  consideration.  The  resultant 
smooth -running,  modern  tractor 


meets  the  many  power  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present-day  farm. 

Practical  design,  ease  of  operation 
and  handling,  make  the  McCor- 
mick-Deering  tractor  an  ideal 
three-plow  power  unit.  It  also  de¬ 
velops  a  surplus  of  power  to 
handle  a  great  variety  of  belt  jobs 
(threshing,  silo  filling,  husking 
and  shredding,  feed  grinding,  etc.) 
and  its  smooth,  flexible  opera¬ 
tion  and  increased  speed  make  it 
a  leader  for  all  kinds  of  draw¬ 
bar  work. 


You  will  want  to  know  more  about  this  latest  McCor¬ 
mick' Deering  tractor.  Ask  the  McCormick -Deering 
dealer  for  complete  details  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

International  Harvester  Company 

pt  .  of  America  _  T  _ 

CxillCS-gO  [ Incorporated ]  U  S  A. 

93  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 
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BARD  EQUIPMENT 

A  complete  line  which  gives  you  a  full 
range  of  designs— individually  operated 
or  lever  operated  stanchions ;  swinging 
or  rigid  sure  stops;  etc.  Pick  what  you 
want  and  have  your  barn  the  way  you 
want  it.  Don’t  wait  to  build,  equip 
your  old  barn. 

Hudson  Barn  Equipment  is  designed  to  sat¬ 
isfy  every  purse.  It  is  backed  by  the  most 
rigid  guarantee. 

Stalls 

Stanchions 
Pens 

Drinking  Cups 

Litter  Carriers 

Feed  Trucks 

Hay  Carriers 

Write  for  free  catalog  and 
name  of  your  Home -  Town 
Hudson  Dealer . 

HUDSON  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  383  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Big Barg ainCatalog 


Cuts  prices  to  the  core  on  engines,  separators, 
spreaders,  fence,  paint,  roofing,  harness, 
seeds,  farm  machfneryand  household  necessi¬ 
ties.  Get  Galloway  low  prices  g iving  direct 
from  factory  reductions  before  buying.  Save 
one  fourth  to  one-half.  Half  a  million  pleased 
customers  testify  to  Galloway  perfection  In 
manufacturing  and  cut-the-melon  merchan¬ 
dising.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cash  or  time. 

Bodays  trial.  Send  for  nig'  *  *  . 

thousands  of  bargama^todi 

Bo*  277 


Waterloo.  Iowa 


$A  A  Buy*  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2A  ' 

IAtfht  running,  easy  cleaning,^  .fVJ  r 
close  skimming,  durable.  { 

NEW  BUTTERFLV 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  wor^^1 
gnanship.  Made  also  In  four  larger  sizes  up  to 
No.  5  1-2  shown  here  ;  sold  on 

30  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL 
and  onjafplan  whereby  they  earn  their  own 
coat  and  more  by  what  they  save.  » Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  tha 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  (1) 

ALBAUGH  DOVER  CO.,  2171  Marshall  Bi„  Chicago 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


HYATT  ROLLER  BEARINGS  ,4^1/ 

y 


StoveR 

SAMSON  WINDMILLS 


No  oil.  no  grease, 
•a.  Enclosed,  dust- 


^  The  moat  up-t 
4V  efficient  mil]  made. 
gno  climbing  for  2  years. 

I  proof  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  make  it  28< 
I  more  efficient.  Substantial.  Long  lived. 
I  Best.  Wide  range  of  sizes.  Installed  on 
I  any  tower.  Write  TODAY  for  catalog  I 
I  STOVER  MFC.  *  ENGINE  COMPANY 
|74  State  St.,  Freeport.  III.,  U.  S. 


Kill  Rats  w* 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs, eats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after  effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


mm.  —  •  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

Free  BOOK  mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 

and  how  to  get  some. 


S.  C.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15lh  Street  New  York 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  explains 

- ?  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  Gt 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

ElectricWheelCo. 

48  Elm  St., Quincy,  III, 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker,  339 
W.  30th  St„  New  York. 
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You  CAN  get  more  milk  from  your  cows 
—  now,  and  all  through  the  winter  and 
spring.  Read  how— and  why— then  act. 

Late  fall,  winter  and  spring  months  are  a  severe 
strain  on  the  milch  cow’s  system.  Winter  feeds  are 
harder  to  assimilate  and  turn  into  milk  than  green 
pasturage.  The  digestive  and  milk-making  organs 
become  run  down.  Less  milk  and  lowered  vitality 
results. 

BUT — you  can  easily  maintain  vitality  at  summer 
level  and  decidedly  increase  the  milk  flow  by  a  one- 
week-a-month  use  of  Kow-Kare.  This  famous  medi¬ 
cine  for  cows  tones  up  the  genital  and  digestive 
organs— enables  them  to  throw  off  disease  and  make 
milk  faster. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  follow  this  plan  and  find 
the  very  slight  cost  of  the  treatment  repaid  a  hundred 
fold.  Only  a  tablespoonful  of  Kow-Kare  morning  and 
night  is  required  —  and  only  one  week  out  of  the 
month. 

If  disease  does  creep  into  the  herd,  Kow-Kare 
goes  to  this  origin  of  the  trouble  and  adts  promptly. 
For  Barrenness,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Abortion,  Scours, 
Milk  Fever,  Bunches,  Loss  of  Appetite,  etc.,  Kow-Kare 
has  been  the  standard  remedy  the  country  over  for 
twenty-five  years. 

Make  a  test  of  this  more-milk  plan — try  it  on  part 
of  your  herd  and  convince  yourself.  Your  feed  dealer, 
general  store  or  druggist  will  supply  you — large  size 
Kow-Kare  $1.25 ;  medium  size  65c.  If  dealer  is  not 
supplied,  we  will  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Write  for  valuable  free  book, 

**  The  Home  Cow  Doctor .” 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


INDIGESTION 

IF  YOU  STILL  HAVE  IT  IT’S  YOUR  OWN  FAULT 
P  T  141  C  I  I  C  Indigestion  Powder  relieves 
E.  I  rllV/Ud  Quickly.  Ideal  system  puri¬ 
fier,  when  taken  night  and  morning.  16  doses  53cts. 
ETHICUS  Laboratories  1819  Broadway, Naw  York  City 


for  less  than  1  cent  a  cake 


A  little  water,  5  Vz  lbs.  of  meat -'scraps  or 
grease  and  a  can  of  RED  SEAL  Lye  make  as 
good  a  kitchen  and  laundry  soap  as  you  ever  ( 
used.  No  trouble  at  all,  anyone  can  do  it. 
Follow  directions  carefully. 

Buy  a  can  today.  Full  directions  with  each 
can. 

Write  us  for  suggestion  booklet.  Be 
sure  and  buy  only  the  genuine  RED 
SEAL  Lye. 

P.  C.  Tomson  &  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


(P  wm 

;  extra 

High  test 

CRANULAT£d 
Sifting  top»', 

lb.  *»  ap* _j| 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prol.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  for  Milk 

I  have  a  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  cow, 
five  years  old.  weighing  about  800  lbs., 
in  good  flesh.  Milk  tests  5  per  cent. 
Last  year  she  gave  35  lbs.  per  day  ;  this 
year  20  lbs.  I  have  a  warm  basement. 

I  feed  second  cutting  Alfalfa  mornings, 
bean  pods  noon  and  third  cutting  Al¬ 
falfa  at  night.  I  am  feeding  four  quarts 
of  feed  twice  daily  made  of  500  'lbs. 
barley,  500  lbs.  oats.  500  lbs.  bran.  300 
lbs.  corn.  100  lbs.  oilmeal  and  100  lbs.  i 
cottonseed  meal  (43  per  cent).  She 
freshened  Nov.  23.  She  does  not  give 
the  flow  of  milk  she  did  last  year.  Can 
you  tell  why?  m.  f.  s. 

Perry,  N.  Y. 

A  mere  calculation  determining  the 
amount  of  protein  that  you  are  feeding 
indicates  that  your  ration  would  be  very 
well  adapted  to  a  beef  steer  on  full  feed, 
but  ill  suited  for  a  dairy  cow  producing 
milk.  It  carries  only  14  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein.  while  20  or  even  24  per  cent  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  best  results.  Your  mix¬ 
ture  carries  too  much  barley,  oats  and 
bran  for  the  concentrates  accompanying 
it.  No  doubt  the  cow  is  carrying  con¬ 
siderable  flesh,  although  the  amount  of 
grain  that  you  are  feeding  is  likewise 
insufficient.  The  following  combination 
of  the  same  ingredients  is  proposed,  and 
will  give  you  better  results :  150  lbs. 

oilmeal,  150  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  150  lbs. 
gluten  meal,  200  lbs.  eornmeal,  150  lbs. 
bran,  100  lbs.  barley,  100  lbs.  oats.  Make 
sure  that  the  gluten  meal  is  not  gluten 
feed,  and  insist  that  the  cottonseed  meal 
carries  43  per  cent  of  protein.  Feed  1 
lb.  of  this  grain  mixture  for  each  3  lbs. 
of  milk  produced  per  day,  and  allow  the 
cow  all  of  the  roughage  that  she  will  com 
sume.  Unless  salt  is  available  add  15 
lbs.  of  salt  to  100  lbs.  of  the  feed  mix¬ 
ture. 


Dairy  Ration  with  Cooked  Beans 

Will  you  give  a  dairy  ration  for  milk 
Cows,  using  cooked  beans  as  a  part, 
Alfalfa,  bean  pods  and  corn  fodder  for 
roughage?  l.  c.  G. 

Ilolley,  N.  Y. 

Usually  beans  can  be  depended  upon 
to  yield  about  22  per  cent  of  protein. 
This  refers  to  common  varieties,  includ¬ 
ing  the  horse  bean,  but  does  not  include 
Soy  beans.  Salt  should  be  added  to  the 
beans  at  the  time  of  cooking  in  order  to 
produce  the  best  results ;  otherwise  they 
are  not  palatable  .  With  Alfalfa  avail¬ 
able,  and  realizing  that  you  wish  to  use 
some  of  the  bean  pods  as  well  as  some 
corn  fodder,  it  is  believed  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  combination  would  produce  re¬ 
sults  :  200  lbs.  beans.  250  lbs.  corn  or 

hominy,  150  lbs.  linseed  meal,  200  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  bran.  This  is 
intended  for  cows  in  milk.  I  should  not 
include  any  of  the  beans  in  rations  in¬ 
tended  for  dry  cows.  You  will  find  that 
the  animals  will  not  clean  up  the  bean 
pods  with  relish  unless  a  small  amount 
of  salt  is  sprinkled  over  them.  Allow 
them  all  of  the  roughage  that  they  will 
consume,  and  feed  1  lb.  of  this  mixture 
for  each  3*4  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per 
day  for  cows  yielding  less  than  30  lbs. 


Tonic  for  Pigs 

To  my  15  Berkshire  shotes  I  have  been 
feeding  the  following,  as  recommended 
by  the  Government  as  a  good  tonic  to 
supply  mineral  matter  to  hogs :  Copperas, 
2  lbs.;  slaked  lime.  4  lbs.;  wood  ashes, 
1  bu. ;  sulphur,  4  lbs. ;  salt,  8  lbs. ;  fine 
charcoal,  1  bu.  Since  feeding  this  I  have 
found  that  copperas,  when  fed  to  brood 
sows,  in  however  small  quantity,  causes 
them  to  abort.  I  would  like  to  keep  a 
few  of  the  best  sows  for  breeding.  Would 
there  be  any  bad  effects  from  feeding  this 
tonic?  II.  b.  Y. 

Boyertown.  Pa. 

We  do  not  have  any  information  that 
would  confirm  your  suggestion  that  cop¬ 
peras  when  supplied  in  small  quantities 
causes  abortion  in  brood  sows.  I  am 
satisfied,  however,  that  pigs  do  not  re¬ 
quire  a  tonic,  and  that  a  simple  combina¬ 
tion  of  ground  limestone,  bonemeal  and 
salt  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  providing 
an  abundance  of  mineral  matter.  No  one 
has  been  able  to  suggest  why  pigs  need 
copperas  or  charcoal,  and  unless  there 
is  good  reason  for  including  these  sub¬ 
stances  they  certainly  are  unnecessary. 
If  brood  sows  have  access  to  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay.  their  body  requirements  for 
vitamines  will  be  amply  supplied. 

I  should  not  hesitate  to  retain  the 
sows  in  question  for  breeding  purposes, 
but  I  should  not  supply  the  ingredients 
mentioned  as  a  tonic.  Rather  I  should 
limit  my  mineral  mixture  to  ground  lime¬ 
stone  and  salt,  or  equal  parts  of  ground 
limestone,  steamed  bonemeal  and  salt, 
and  would  make  sure  that  they  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  some  green  forage  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  to  clover  or  Alfalfa  during  the 
Winter.  The  mineral  mixture  proposed 
should  not  be  mixed  with  the  feed,  but 
rather  provided  in  convenient  receptacles 
where  the  pigs  could  help  themselves  and 
consume  all  that  their  appetites  might 
prompt.  Where  ingredients  of  this  char¬ 
acter  are  incorporated  in  the  feed  one  is 
very  apt  to  feed  extravagantly  of  them 
and  thus  produce  the  conditions  that  you 
complain  of. 


Saved  $58.43 

"Received  my  orderof  , 

fence  promptly  and  am  — r(: 
certainly  well  pleased  in 
with  it.  You  saved  me 
103ie  per  rod  over  lo¬ 
cal  priceB  on  woven 
Hog  Fence  and  75c  per 
spool  on  barb  wire, 
making  $58.43  saving 
in  all.”—  E.  D.  Math- 
eny,  Okolona,  Miss. 

Saved  $40 

"Well  pleased  with 
roofing.  We  saved 
some  $40.00  or  over.” 
-Wm.  Stimmel,  Sou- 
derton.  Pa. 

Saved  $14.40 

"I  did  not  expect  such 
good  paint  for  so  little 
money.  I  saved  $11.40 
on  my  ten  gallons.”— 

S.  A.  Elwell,  Punta 
Gorda,  Fla. 

Saved  $56 

•‘I  have  saved  $50.00  on 
my  order.  I  paid  you 
87e  per  rod.  and  fence 
here  no  better  ls93Xc.”l 
—Charles  Rowe,  Stella,  j 
Mo. 
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Direct 
from  Factory 


Jim  Brown’s  Factory 
Prices,  Freight  Pre¬ 
paid  have  saved  BIG 

MONEY  for  over 

600,000  farmers. 

Greatest  bargains 
ever  in  Fence,  Gates,  I 
Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 

Roofing  and  Paints. 

I  Pay  Freight  kSte'SXe, 

big  factories,  Cleveland,  O.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Adrian, 
Mich.  You  make  enormous  savings  and  get  finest 
QUALITY,  backed  by  Jim  Brown’s  GUARANTEE, 
rnpr  My  big  new  BARGAIN  BOOK  is  ready, 
rnu  104  pages  of  overwhelming  values.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  styles  of  Brown’s  Double  Galvanized,  Basic 
Open  Hearth  Fence— strongest,  longest  wearing  fence 
In  the  world.  Gates  for  every  purpose;  wonderful  Steel  Pouts 
that  end  your  post  troubles  forever;  bargains  m  Smooth  and 
Barb  Wire;  finest  Asphalt  Roofing  and  Shingrles;  Jim  Brown  a 
pure,  durable  Wear  Beut  Paints,  all  at  factory  prices.  Write 
today  f:>r  this  grreat  money-Bavinir  BARGAIN  BOOK.  It  i 
FREE.  Send  postcard  or  letter. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIPE  CO. 

Dept.  031  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 


85  Pound  Standard 
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You  Can  Do 
The  Samel 

“  I  saved  50c  a 
roll,  buying  my 
roofing  from 
you." 

Geo.  Webber, 
Hookstown,  Pa. 

(Used  with  permission) 


LayYour  Own  Roofing 
This  Spring 

Doitin  your  spare  time. 
No  experience  needed. 
Only  hammer  and  jack 
knife  required.  Use  our 

standard  Radio  Slate- 
Surfaced  Roofing. 

Approved  by 
Fire  Underwriters 

Spark  proof.  Fire  resisting. 
Better  protection  than  wood 
shingles.  Extra  durable  and 
not  affected  by  heat  or  cold. 

Best  Standard  Quality 
You  Can  Buy 

Only  $2.00  per  roll 
(enough  to  cover  100  sq. 
ft.).  For  old  or  new  roofs, 
or  over  old  wood  shingles. 

Red  or  Green 

Non-fading  crushed 
slate  surface  beauti¬ 
fies  as  well  as  protects 
your  home.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  is  years  but 
should  last  longer. 

Send  for 
FREE  SAMPLES 

It  puts  you  under 
no  obligation  to  buy. 
$2.00  per  roll  in¬ 
cludes  all  nails  and 
(Add  8c  if  wanted 


cement. 

with  extra  long  nails.) 

Shipped  from  Chicago,  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul; 
York.  Pa.;  Southern.  Ill  .  or  New  Orleans.  La.  ($2.10 
per  roll  from  JCansa.3  City  or  St.  Paul.) 

Wrlteto  our  house  nearest  you.  Address  Dept.  C-29 

Montgomery  Ward  6  G> 

CKico^o  Konin  ^ily  S  1  .Paul Wo r th  fto rtl And ,0r$ 

No  GaomszBuzzm 

IN 

Southern 

mi  and. 


f  s'  The  weather  is  for 

you  —  not  against 
Sunny  Southern 
Maryland.  The  winters  are 
:  T  mild;  the  summers  are  long;  no 

\l>/  excessively  high  or  low  tempera¬ 

tures.  210  frost-free  days. 

Farming  is  immensely  profitable  in  this  land 
of  nearby  markets.  Five  cuttings  of  Alfalfa 
possible  in  one  year.  $1.10  per  cwt.  more  for 
your  hogs. 

Write  today,  stating  kind  of  farming  you  are 
interested  in  and  the  sort  of  farm  you  need. 

Southern  Maryland  Immigration  Commission 
College  Park,  Maryland 
Official  State  Agency— No  Fee 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Prize  Wheat  Land 
Plowed  with  OilPull 


THE  sweepstake  prize  for  the  best  bushel  of 
wheat  at  the  recent  Chicago  International  Stock 
Show  was  won  by  R.  O.  Wyler,  of  Luseland, 
Saskatchewan. 

Among  other  important  factors  in  producing  this  championship 
wheat  Mr.  Tyler  plowed  his  land  with  a  12-20  Rumely  OilPull 
Tractor.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a  tractor  that  is  built  to 
highest  quality  standards — that  is  a  source  of  power  to  be  im¬ 
plicitly  depended  upon — that  has  won  the  highest  honors  for 
fuel  economy  for  many  years — that  reduces  upkeep  cost  to  a 
remarkably  low  point — that  has  an  average  life  of  10  years  and 
over.  These  are  important  advantages  for  any  farmer. 

Letters  from  Home 

Mr.  Wyler  is  located  in  the  far  North.  Yet  the  experiences  he 
has  had  with  his  OilPull  are  duplicated  many  times  in  every 
section  of  the  country. 

We  have  letters  from  the  North,  South,  East  and  West — from 
farmers— giving  their  verdict  of  the  OilPull. 

Among  these  letters  are  some  from  your  section — from  home 
folks.  They  are  well  worth  reading.  They  give  the  verdict  of 
farmers — neighbors.  We  want  you  to  read  these  letters.  There 
is  no  obligation.  Merely  a  note  or  post  card  will  bring  them 
and  a  FREE  copy  of  our  new  booklet  on  Triple  Heat  Control. 
Address  Dept.  ZZ 


OILPULL 


9 4  The  Cheapest  Farm  Power” 

ADVANCE -RUMELY 

THRESHER  CO.,  Inc.  :  La  Porte,  Inc 


The  Advance-Rumely  Line  includes  kerosene  tractors, 
steam  engines,  grain  and  rice  threshers,  alfalfa  and 
clover  hullers,  husker- shredders  and  motor  trucks. 

Serviced  from  33  Branches  and  Warehouses 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  with 
and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
employment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge 
to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 

\il._i.J  Must  be  experienced  milkers  and 

rarm  HanuS  nanteo  teamsters.  Dutches  Employ- 

me.it  Office,  2(18  Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

(Continued  from  page  459-463) 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  13  acres;  five  minutes 
to  town  center,  two  minutes  to  schools  and 
church;  all  kinds  of  fruit;  new'  buildings;  barn 
00x40 ;  henhouse  75x16;  bungalow  of  seven 
rooms;  town  water,  electric,  also  street  lights 
1o  this  country  home;  stock  and  tools;  12  miles 
to  Worcester,  30  to  Springfield,  Boston-New 
York  route;  send  for  photo;  easy  terms. 
ROMEO  H.  R.  DEMERS,  Spencer,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE— Hotel  of  30  rooms,  all  furnished, 
newly  painted;  in  prosperous  town;  owner 
30  years;  send  for  photo;  easy  terms.  ROMEO 
H.  R.  DEMERS,  Spencer,  Mass. 

28- ROOM  SUMMER  HOTEL,  with  nine-room 
cottage,  in  popular  Hebrew  resort,  near  lake, 
100  miles  from  New  York  City;  100-acre  farm 
in  connection;  ideal  location  for  Summer  camp; 
good  money-making  proposition;  write  for  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  2940,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

THE  BEST  BARGAIN  in  Virginia — 60  acres  of 
good  land,  seven-room  house  and  outbuildings; 
price  $2,500.  ATWELL  B.  STORY,  Route  3, 
Amherst,  Va. 

FOR  RENT — Fully  equipped  modern  farm  at 
Amston,  Conn.,  on  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  B.  R., 
near  Willimantic;  large  acreage;  three  large 
barns,  also  cow  bam,  100  capacity;  piggery, 
150  capacity;  stable,  10  stalls;  fully  equipped 
dairy;  living  quarters;  running  water  in  abund¬ 
ance  from  nearby  lake;  owner,  a  well-known 
New  York  business  man,  is  desirous  of  getting 
a  dependable,  first-class  man  who  thoroughly 
understands  farming  to  take  over  the  operation 
of  this  plant  for  his  own  account;  liberal  terms 
to  right  party;  prospect  must  have  sufficient 
capital  to  conduct  business,  and  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  furnish  cash  deposit  as  a  guaranty  of 
good  faith;  good  markets  nearby;  immediate 
possession.  CHARLES  M.  AMS,  101  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — To  locate  suitable  place  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  sick  in  country,  or  some  one  who 
has  such  place  to  join  me  as  partner;  rather  a 
modest,  small,  inexpensive  place.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2927,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — An  11-room  brick  house,  with  all 
modern  improvements;  old  shade;  barn;  10 
acres  laud,  fronting  on  State  highway;  short 
walk  of  railroad  station;  good  home  markets. 
YARROW,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Or  exchange  for  small  or  medium¬ 
sized  farm,  suitable  for  poultry  or  mixed 
farming,  preferably  in  Jersey,  Delaware  or 
Maryland,  14-room  residence,  all  improvements; 
suitable  for  two  families;  barn;  garage  for 
three  ears;  lot  100x180;  main  thoroughfare  and 
trolley;  in  Danbury,  Conn.  ADVERTISER 
2937,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — H14  acres;  good  new  buildings, 
slate  roofs  on  them;  electric  lights;  right  in 
totsn,  population  1,600;  seven  minutes’  walk  to 
station;  good  schools,  churches;  a  good  place 
for  gardening  or  poultry.  BOX  111,  Albion,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— 454-acre  dairy  farm; 

200  acres  tillable;  balance  pasture  and  wood; 
five  large  barns  and  necessary  outbuildings; 
14x30  silo;  Louden  equipped  stable,  stanchions 
for  32  cows;  running  water;  65  tons  hay  sold 
after  pasturing  65  cattle,  60  sheep  and  winter¬ 
ing  30  cows;  tractor- worked :  17-room  house; 
trolley  stops  at  door;  $10,000;  $3,000  down. 
SARAH  RUGG,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 155  acres;  90  plow,  50  timber;  pas¬ 
ture;  four- room  house;  good  well;  barn,  fruit. 
ADVERTISER  2930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM — 28  acres;  two-minute  walk  to  store, 
creamery,  feed  mill  and  blacksmith  shop;  good 
buildings.  For  particulars  write  ANDREW 
BEDLE,  owner.  Raven  Rock,  N.  J. 

FOR  RENT — On  shares,  130  acres;  14  miles 
above  Danbury,  Conn. ;  beautiful  location, 
poultry,  general  farming  or  dairy;  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  qualifications  in  answering. 
ADVERTISER  2919,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — To  energetic  farmer  with  equip¬ 
ment  and  stock,  or  $1,500  to  $2,000  to  invest 
in  same,  128  acres;  Litchfield  County,  Conn.; 
poultry  and  dairy  or  general  farming;  available 
April  1.  ADVERTISER  2920,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  —  Lodi,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. ; 

206-acre  fruit  and  grain  farm;  on  Lake 
Seneca;  L.  V.  R.  R. ;  farm  siding;  Slate  road; 
45  minutes  from  Ithaca  or  Geneva.  Address 
owner  for  particulars,  J,  K.  F.  BROWNE, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Delightful,  productive  farm  home; 

10  miles  to  Kingston;  State  roads;  dwelling 
10  rooms,  all  improvements,  electricity;  nearly 
60  ricres;  full  set  farm  buildings;  $13,500,  in- 
cluding  stock  and  implements;  send  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  2944,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Country  estate;  34  acres;  part  or 
whole;  residence  10  rooms,  ail  improvements; 
nne  old-fashioned  house,  40x24;  barn  and  out¬ 
buildings;  located  on  Montauk  Highway,  near 
Golf  Club,  Great  South  Bay.  village  and  sta¬ 
tion.  OWNER,  Box  423,  Bellport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY,  MD.— For  sale  or  ex¬ 
change  or  rent,  430  acres;  300  tillable,  130 
pine,  oak,  beech,  maple,  gum,  holly;  raises  two 
crops  a  year;  nine-room  house,  with  bath  and 
toilet;  big  barn,  two  corneribs,  one  big  granary, 
two  chicken  houses,  wood  house,  well  house; 
good  well  of  soft  water.  For  particulars  write 
ADVERTISER  2917,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — F'arm,  36  acres,  stock  and  tools; 

ideal  for  poultry.  Particulars,  write  J.  LOW- 
NEY.  Sandy  Hook,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendlest,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  year*;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU.  415 
Rronme  Street,  New  York  City. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  threo 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs..  $1.90;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  -ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1:  'stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R, 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Quart,  8O0;  gallon,  $2.50;  delivered  3d 
zone.  RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton, 

N.  J. 

HONEY — Extracted  clover-basswood.  60-lb.  can 
at  our  station,  $7.80;  buckwheat,  $6.30;  10 
lbs.,  delivered  in  third  postal  zone,  $2.05:  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.80.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

BEES — Produce  your  own  honey;  circular  free. 
VAN’S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Ind. 

HONEY — Pure  extracted.  6  lbs..  $1.25,  prepaid 

3d  zone.  WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth 
Junction,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Fireless  brooder;  keeps  chicks 
warm  in  zero  weather;  inexpensive.  Write 
information,  BOX  23,  Naugatuck.  Conn. 

HONEY — Finest  quality  extracted  clover  bass¬ 
wood,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10  lbs.,  $2.05;  buckwheat, 

$1  and  $1.80;  postpaid  within  third  zone;  60-lb. 
can  buckwheat,  $6  hero.  II.  F.  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 

ONE  acetylene  generator,  with  fixtures  for  a 
9-room  house;  never  been  used;  will  sell  rea¬ 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  2806,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 390  Cyphers  incubator,  brand  new; 

never  uncrated;  cost  $69;  first  order  with 
$49.85  takes  it.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek, 
Pa. 

NEW  Sharpless  cream  separator,  hand  and 
power  equipped;  less  than  half  price.  Write 
IRVIN  P.  BENEDICT,  R.  1,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

— — — — ^ — — - — - t 

FOR  SALE — Booking  orders  for  new  crop  pure 
delicious  Vermont  maple  syrup;  1  gal.,  $2.25; 

6  gals.,  $2;  10-lb.  can  sugar,  $2.50;  satisfaction 
guaranteed;  cash  with  order.  BERT  PRES¬ 
COTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Milk  route,  with  all  equipment,  and 
suburban  delivery;  car  in  use  five  months; 
will  sell  all  at  a  sacrifice.  P.  O.  BOX  198, 
East  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SAVE  $100 — Midwest  Utilitor  garden  tractor, 
Model  500,  walking  type;  including  plow, 
cultivating  frame,  hitches  and  complete  set 
cultivating  fools;  tractor  never  uncrat.ed; 
everything  strictly  new;  $250;  freight  paid  If 
ordered  now.  Write  J01TX  H.  OWEN,  443 
Price  Street,  Savannah,  Ga. 

LET  US  book  your  orders  for  pure  Vermont 
maple  syrup;  $2  per  gallon;  sugar,  $2.50  per 
10-lb.  pail.  ROBERT  OLIVER.  Craiglea  Farm, 
South  R.vegate,  Vt. 

I  OFFER  ALFALFA  in  cnrlots  at  a  reasonable 
price.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Finest  quality;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10; 

10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75;  post¬ 
paid.  M.  BALLARD,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Finest  clover-basswood  or  buckwheat, 

10  lbs.,  $1.75;  5  lbs.,  $1:  delivered  third  zone. 

S.  S.  STRATTON,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP  SHEARING  machine  for  sale;  Stewart 
“Light  Doty,”  power,  three  sets  knives;  used 
one  season;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  2891, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COAL  BROODER  for  sale;  No.  18,  Buckeye,  42- 
ineli  hood;  accommodates  500  chicks;  used 
only  three  months;  price  $17.  FRED  METZ, 
313  East  89th  Street,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Sonora  phonograph;  $100  model; 

never  used;  $65;  or,  what  have  you?  Wanted, 
2,000  ft.  %-in  or  1-inch  second-hand  galvanized 
pipe.  BOX  79,  Itiverhead,  N.  Y. 

80-EGG  incubator.  Climax;  blue-flame  brooder. 
Buckeye;  Mann  seeder,  9  ft.  EARLE  WIL¬ 
SON,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Cream  separator,  Sharpies  or  Do' 

Laval;  smallest  size;  state  condition  and  age. 

J.  D.  DICKSON,  Oakland,  N.  J. 

CLOVER  honey;  5-lb.  pail,  $1,  postpaid  into  3d 
zone.  JOHN  MOSHER,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

ALFALFA  hay:  1  car,  containing  some  fine 
grass  or  Timothy,  $15;  also  clover  and  Alfalfa 
mixed,  and  straight  Alfalfa;  1  car  good  leafy 
Alfalfa,  part  2d  and  part  3d,  $20.  LESTER  W. 
BENNETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

I 'OR  SALE — Three  Buffalo  colony  brooders  at 
$18  each;  cost  $28  last  year;  one  4-burner 
Florence  wickless  oil  stove  with  oven,  fine  con¬ 
dition,  $18;  one  old-fashioned  two-horse  sleigh, 
seats  six,  is  140  years  old  and  good  as  when 
new,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  price  $35; 
800  feet  second-hand  1  Vt  -  inch  iron  pipe,  thread¬ 
ed,  with  couplings,  5  cents  per  foot,  all  or  part. 

F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Newcomb  fly  shuttle  loom  and 
warping  machinery;  as  good  as  the  day  it 
came  from  the  manufacturers;  price  for  all  $35. 
W.  II.  PADDOCK,  Cox  sack  ie,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Buckwheat,  pure  extracted,  5-lb.  pail, 
delivered  in  3d  zone,  75  cents.  ERVIN  A. 
DIETZ,  Central  Bridge,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SPRING  WEIGHT  virgin  wool  socks,  stockings 
and  kneecaps;  brown  heather,  oxford  gray, 
light  gray,  light  brown,  dark  brown  and  black. 
MARY  L.  CHURCH,  63  Pringle  Street,  Kings¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

I-T  LL  colonies  bees  in  8-frame  hives,  straight 
combs,  all  strong  and  no  disease,  $8  each. 
CHARLES  TOTH,  Henderson,  Md. 

PARTS  to  fit  1916-17-18  Studebaker  ears,  four 
or  six-cylinder;  all  parts  absolutely  guaran¬ 
teed;  money 'back  if  not  satisfied.  First  figures 
following  each  part  is  cost  less  war  tax  and 
express,  which  must  be  added;  second  figure 
is  my  net  price.  Differential  housing,  $40-$10; 
radius  rods,  $4-$l;  differential  master  gear, 
$11- $5;  differential  bevel  pinion,  $6-$2;  trans¬ 
mission  ease  cover,  $0-$2.50;  any  transmission 
gear,  $4-$1.50;  any  Timken  bearing,  $4.50-$1.50; 
differential  case,  $7-82.50;  steering  knuckle  $7- 
$2.50:  front  wheels.  $14.50-$5;  front  axle.  $12-  . 
$6;  rear  wheels,  $17.50-$6;  rear  spring,  $6- 
$2.75;  fender,  $12-$4;  hood,  $11  $4;  frame,  $55- 
$10;  rear  cushion,  $23-86;  doors,  $8-$2;  wind¬ 
shield,  $20-810;  head  lamps,  $8-$3:  horn,  $7-$2; 
steering  wheel,  $6-$2;  starter,  $28-$10;  gener¬ 
ator,  $30-810;  back  seat,  genuine  leather  up¬ 
holstered,  use  on  any  car,  $5.  Other  parts  at 
correspondingly  low  figures.  LESTER  W.  BEN¬ 
NETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

, .  .  ”  iv  oidic  incuoators; 

state  condition  and  price.  A.  D.  OSTRANDER 
Knowlesville,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WIDOWER  (50),  strong  and 
healthy,  American,  Protestant,  engaged  upon 
study  requiring  several  hours’  work  per  day, 
would  like  to  secure  board  on  farm;  have  no 
objection  to  loneliness  or  plain  living,  but  meals 
must  be  clean  and  well  cooked;  or  would  ex¬ 
change  equivalent  in  labor  (thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  all  farm  and  garden  work)  for  board; 
can  give  highest  references  as  to  character, 
ability  and  financial  resources.  ADVERTISER 
2921,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Twenty  “Star”  steel  stalls  and 
stanchions,  drinking  cups,  litter  carrier  with 
track;  used  one  season  only.  B.  CALL,  6  Depot 
Plaza,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — White  clover  extracted  honey;  10- 
lb.  pails  only;  price  $2.15,  delivered  to  third 
postal  zone.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 

VERMONT  finest  quality  maple  syrup,  $2.25 
gallon;  six  gallons,  $2;  sugar,  10-lb.  pails, 
$2.50;  products  guaranteed;  order  now.  G.  L. 
HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

HONEY — Onondaga  County  fine  extracted; 

clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  TO  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat, 
3c  per  lb.  less;  postpaid;  try  a  pail;  you  will 
want  another;  member  Farm  Bureau.  RAN¬ 
SOM  FARM,  1310  Spring  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey,  5-lb. 

pails,  $1.25;  10  lbs..  $2.20;  delivered  into  3d 
zone.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Box  87,  Katonali, 
N.  Y. 

PL  RE  MAPLE  SYR1  P.  $2  per  gallon;  cash 
with  order.  GEORGE  B.  FULTON,  Iras- 
burg,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Cheap,  new  Witte  engine  log  saw 
outfit;  Bosch  magneto  and  extra  saw.  BRON- 
STOX  FARMS.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  □ 
Account D 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BV 

B00{(  The  ^URAL  New-Yorker 
333tyTEsr  JOth  Street,  New  York 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  IRURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New1  York  City 
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-  What 

Canada 

has  to  offer  YOU! 

If  your  dream  of  success  seems  like  a  hopeless  ambition, 
if  you  are  discouraged  trying  to  get  ahead  on  high  priced 
land,  if  your  present  location  fails  to  give  you  opportunity, 
there  is  a  new  deal  for  you,  a  new  chance  in  the  fertile,  virgin 
farms  of  Western  Canada,  where  wheat  produces  20  to  40 
bushels  to  the  acre,  where  the  1922  crop  was  biggest  in  history, 
where  oats,  barley  and  hay  and  fodder  crops  are  the  basis  of  a  great 
dairy  industry,  and  a  man’s  work  brings  him  success  and  prosperity. 

Low  Priced  Land — the  Last  Great  West 

In  Western  Canada  you  still  can  buy  virgin-prairie  land  at  $15  to  $20 
per  acre,  on  long  terms  if  desired,  near  to  town,  railroads,  etc. — land  such 
as  has  for  many  years  produced  the  world’s  prize  winning  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  rye, 
alfalfa.  Canada  had  no  “war  time”  land  boom;  prices  are  not  inflated  —  you  get 
in  on  the  ground  floor. 


Taxes  Favor  the  Farmer 
as  Values  Increase 

The  tax  laws  of  Western  Canada  encourage 
the  producing  farmer.  The  tax  on  land  is 
reduced  when  it  is  brought  under  cultiva¬ 
tion-while  on  your  buildings,  machinery, 
improvements,  personal  property,  automo* 
bile,  there  is  no  tax  at  all.  A  single  crop  is 
often  worth  more,  acre  for  acre,  than  the 
cost  of  the  land. 


Rent  Now — Buy  Later 
Pay  Out  of  Profits 

Canada  welcomes  the  industrious  settler. 
What  you  have  now  isn’t  so  important.  If 
your  capital  is  small,  or  you  cannot  sell  your 
present  holdings  to  advantage,  rent  a  fertile 
Canadian  farm  and  “try  it  out”  for  a  season 
or  two.  Make  a  good  living,  increase  your 
capital,  and  buy  later.  Farms  may  be  rented 
from  successful  settlers  on  easy  terms;  in 
some  cases  with  option  of  purchase. 


!Buy  on  Exceptional  Terms — 32  Years  to  Pay 

For  the  benefit  of  those  wishing  to  buy  land  a  national  non-profit  sharing  organization— 
the  Canada  Colonization  Association— has  been  established  with  head  office  at  Winnipeg, 
and  United  States  office  at  St.  Paul.  This  Association  offers  selected  land  convenient  to 
railways— much  of  it  at  $15  to  $20  per  acre  — on  very  small  cash  payment;  no  further 
payment  until  third  year;  balance  extended  over  thirty  years, 
but  purchaser  may  pay  up  and  obtain  title  at  any  time  if  de¬ 
sired.  Interest  six  percent  per  annum  on  deferred  payments. 

We  Help  Find  Your  Opportunity 

The  Canadian  Government  maintains  information  bu¬ 
reaus  in  leading  American  centers,  where  you  can  get  frill 
information,  without  cost,  about  all  parts  of  Canada.  The 
men  in  charge  are  Government  officials,  in¬ 
terested  only  in  the  service  of  the 
prospective  settler. 

Get  the  Facts— No  Cost 

MAIL  THE  COUPON.  Let  us  know 
something  of  your  position,  and 
receive  free  book  with  maps,  and 
free  service  of  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  Agent  in  your  territory; 
also  information  how  special  rail¬ 
way  rates  can  be  arranged  for  a  trip 
of  inspection. 

Mail  Coupon  to  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister  of  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Immigration 

W.  D.  SCOTT 
Room  105Norlite  Bldg. 

Ottawa,  Canada 

FREE  HOMESTEADS  are  still  available 
in  some  localities.  Canada  welcomes 
Tourists  —come  and  see  our 
country  for  yourself. 

No  Pass¬ 
ports  Reaulred. 


Address  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister,  Canadian  Dept, 
of  Immigration,  W.D.  SCOTT, 
Room105  Norlite  Bldg., 
Ottawa,  Canada. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  BOOK  on 
I  am  particularly  interested  in 

Western  Canada  <  )  Eastern  Canada 

Renting  t  )  Buying 

Grain  Growing  (  )  Stock  Raieing 

Dairying  (  )  DivereifiedFarraing 

Special  Railway  Rates 


Name.. 


“  . .  . . R.  F.  D.  No . 

U  or  Street  Address 

U  P.  O . . . State.. 


WITTE 

LOG  SAW 


NEW 

IMPROVED 


Steady  running— Fast 
cutting — Practical- 
Durable.  A  Powerful 
Throttling  Governor  En¬ 
gine — Non-Spill  Water  Hop¬ 
per— Lever  Control  of  saw.  — _  — Mr  a  o 
Tree  Saw  parts  extra.  Abet-  k.c. ' 

ter  rig  at  a  lower  price.  Send  From  Pittsburgh  *107. 
for  FREE  Catalog  today.  At  San  Francisco  $123. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1894  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
1894  Empire  Building,  -  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 
1 894  Fremont  Street,  -  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


There  Is  only  one  Genuine  CHAMPION 

It  cools  and  aerates  milk  quickly  —  halts 
bacterial  growth,  removes  odors,  insures 
uniform  product.  Write  for  free  folder. 

CHAMPION  SHEET  METAL  CO.,  Inc. 
Successor  to  Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 
Dept.  K,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Ditcher 

•  -  i  ii  i  and  Grader 

Works  In  any  soil.  M akes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  Horses  or  tractor.  Get  my 
great  labor  and  cost  saving  story. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  234  Owensboro.  Ky. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey  New  York,  Atlantic 

City  cash  markets.  Stocked  farms,  $1,000  up  ;  terms. 
Free  catalog.  JERSEY  AGENCY,  1S4KN  Nsusu  St..  N.  Y.  0. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mt 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you' 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.’ 
sun  • antee  editorial  pass. 


gj 


qr  on 

TRIAL 

Jbn&tuuux 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$24.95.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3076  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Color  Your  Butter 


Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 


Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden 
June  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  and 
National  food  law3.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington.  Vt. 


Farm  Mechanics 

By  Robert  H.  Smith 


Working  System  of  Carburetor 

In  regard  to  a  Ford  engine,  is  the 
quantity  of  gas  mixture  for  each  cylinder 
increased  when  changing  from  low  to 
higher  speeds  by  opening  the  throttle,  or 
does  it  remain  constant,  as  is  the  case 
with  a  gas  engine?  Explain  why.  Is 
this  true  of  all  other  commercial  cars? 
Why  are  carburetors  designed  to  mix 
gas  and  air  mechanically;  that  is,  by 
dashing  and  whirling  it  through  a  nozzle 
at  a  high  velocity  to  break  it  up  into 
fine  particles,  instead  of  first  completely 
vaporizing  the  fuel  by  heating  it  and  then 
mixing  the  vapor  with  air  of  ordinary 
temperature?  In  my  opinion  gas  in  the 
form  of  vapor  is  more  efficient  than  gas 
in  the  form  of  small  particles.  P.  P. 

Preston.  Md. 

In  regard  t<>  the  Ford  engine,  if  you 


When  your 
tractor  loafs 


Just  between  seasons,  when  there 
is  neither  plowing  nor  harvesting 
to  be  done,  when  help  is  easier  to 
secure,  then  is  the  time  to  make 
real  money  with  a 

Lane  Tractor  Sawmill 

Scattered  through  the  East  are 
thousands  of  isolated  wood  lots  too 


will  open  the  throttle  with  the  hood  up 
you  will  note  that  it  swings  a  little  lever 
located  on  the  outside  of  the  intake  mani¬ 
fold  between  the  carburetor  and  the  cylin¬ 
ders.  This  is  the  outside  portion  of  the 
so-called  butterfly  valve,  which  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  damper,  like  the  one 
that  is  used  in  a  stovepipe,  to  check  the 
draft.  When  the  throttle  is  closed  this 
is  turned  across  the  pipe,  preventing  the 
mixture  of  gas  and  air  from  passing  to 
the  cylinders.  When  the  throttle  is  opened 
the  damper  is  turned  edgewise  in  the  pipe 
and  obstructs  the  flow  of  air  very  little, 
permitting  the  cylinders  to  fill  with  a  com¬ 
bustible  mixture  of  gas  and  air.  By  this 
means  the  quantity  of  fuel  is  increased 
when  the  motor  is  working  hard,  com-  1 
piesxioh  is  carried  to  a  higher  point  and 
the  engine  is  able  to  secure  more  power 
from  the  expanding  gases  on  the  power 
stroke.  This  is  the  common  way  of  reg¬ 
ulating  the  speed  of  cars,  the  quantity  of 
tlie  mixture  being  increased  when  more  j 
power  or  speed  is  desired,  but  the  quality 
or  proportion  of  the  mixture  as  regards 
gas  and  air  remaining  approximately  the 
same. 

One  reason  why  carburetors  are  made 
as  they  are  is  that  the  power  derived  from 
an  engine  depends  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  the  quantity  of  combustible  fuel 
that  it  is  possible  to  crowd  into  the  cylin¬ 
der.  Heating  expands  a  gas.  and  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  get  as  much  combustible 
material  into  the  cylinder  in  this  con 
dition.  The  fuel  also  has  to  he  carefully 
measured,  and  it  is  probably  more  easily 
done  in  the  liquid  form.  Many  engines 
are  now  heating  a  portion  of  their  mixture 
in  the  effort  to  make  a  more  perfect  gas. 

It  is  done,  however,  after  the  fuel  has 
been  atomized  by  the  carburetor,  as  it  is 
more  easily  vaporized  when  in  this  finely  ! 
divided  state.  In  the  ordinary  engine  the 
internal  heat  of  the  cylinder  and  compres¬ 
sion  are  supposed  to  gasify  the  mixture 
drawn  into  the  cylinder. 


Trouble  with  Pump;  Riding  Plow  Attach¬ 
ment 

1.  I  have  a  driven  well  55  ft.  deep. 
■_’-in.  casing,  1 14-in.  pipe,  two  3-in.  cylin¬ 
ders,  about.  5  ft.  below  the  pump  platform. 
Pump  operated  by  windmill.  Pump  seems 
to  pump  hard  and  discharges  water  on 
down  stroke  only.  Tank  is  20  ft.  above 
pump,  and  directly  over  same.  Pump 
makes  a  sound  at  the  spout  like  water 
gurgling  from  a  bottle  or  jug  between 
strokes.  Wihat  can  I  do  to  get  greater 
efficiency?  Never  have  been  able  to  pump 
well  dry  with  an  engine,  but  do  not  have 
a  very  strong  flow  of  water.  2.  Are  the 
riding  attachments  for  a  walking  plow 
practical?  h.  h.  ir. 

1.  From  the  description  furnished  I  am 
unable  to  state  definitely  the  trouble  with 
your  pump.  The  description  leads  me  to 
think  that  the  pump  is  of  the  socalled 
“double-acting”  type,  equipped  with  a 
differential  cylinder,  the  water  being  dis¬ 
charged  to  the  tank  above  by  means  of  a 
three-way  cock  located  below  the  pump 
platform.  In  a  pump  of  this  kind  the 
upper  cylinder  usually  has  approximately 
one-half  the  capacity  of  the  lower  and 
serves  to  equalize  the  flow,  as  half  of  the 
water  flows  to  it  on  the  up  stroke  and  is 
discharged  from  it  on  the  down  stroke. 
If  your  pump  is  of  this  type  and  the  up¬ 
per  cylinder  is  equal  in  size  to  the  lower, 
as  you  say,  it  would  account  for  water 
being  discharged  on  the  down  stroke 
only,  the  up  stroke  serving  to  fill  the 
upper  cylinder,  but  with  no  surplus  left 
to  force  up  the  pipe.  The  gurgling  that 
you  speak  of  may  be  caused  by  several 
conditions.'  Coupled  with  hard  pumping, 
I  would  suspect  that  the  cylinder  was 
placed  too  high  above  the  water  (it 
should  not  be  over  20  ft.,  and  much  closer 
or  submerged  where  possible).  This  may 
be  tested  by  pumping  by  hand,  a  cylinder 
too  far  above  the  water  causing  the  pump 
to  work  with  a  rubbery  feel  and  tending 
to  make  the  handle  fly  back  when  released 
quickly.  An  obstructed  suction  pipe  will 
give  the  same  effect. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  attachment  for  con¬ 
verting  a  walking  plow  into  one  that  may 
be  ridden,  you  will  doubtless  get  better 
satisfaction  from  a  riding  plow  designed 
for  the  purpose,  and  made  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  strength  and  weight  to  enable  it  to 
give  good  service. 


far  from  large  sawmills  to  make 
logging  profitable,  too  small  to  pay 
for  the  installation  of  a  large  unit. 

H  ere  the  Lane  Tractor  Sawmill, 
set  up  and  in  operation  in  eight 
hours,  is  a  real  money  maker. 

Low  in  first  cost,  and  readily  portable, 
requiring  only  the  power  of  a  small 
tractor  to  move  or  run  it,  this  mill  with 
its  capacity  of  8,000  feet  or  500  railroad 
ties  in  eight  hours  is  a  farmer’s  gold  mine. 

If  you  have  a  wood  lot,  or  see  the  great 
opportunities  offered  in  your  neighbor’s 
lots,  write  us. 


LANE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Montpelier  -----  Vermont 


SAW  MILL 

4964 


Jor 


kTractory 


Will  Pay  for 
I  Itself  In  Two  Weeks 

Saves  fuel  and  oil.  Saves  one  man’s 
time  on  all  belt  work.  Makes  tractor 
last  longer.  Can  be  installed  in  twenty 
minutes.  Lasts  for  years.  Write  today  lor  free  literature. 
The  Pierce  Governor  Company 

Dept.  2  ANDERSON.  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


Play  fair  with  your  farm. 

4  Nourish  your  land — reg¬ 
ularly — with  Nature’s  greatest 
soil-food,  stable  manure.  The 
work  is  easy  with  the  genuine 


NEW  IDEA 

2?eOriginalWide  SpreadingSpreader 


Easy  to  load;  easy  to  haul — and 
spreads  the  manure  evenly,  in  a  thin, 
uniform  blanket.  Positively  the  most 
efficient  and  most  serviceable 
spreader  built. 

Why  experiment  with  imitations?  Write 
today  for  money-saving  prices— and  copy 
of  New  Idea  Cold  m  l 

Seal  Guarantee . 

The  New  Idea 
Spreader  Co. 

'Spreader  Speciallstt" 

Coldwater,  Ohio. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  442) 

“So  I  says  to  the  woman,  says  I.  this 
house  is  fixed  up  to  suit  me.  If  you 
bring  any  new  furniture  and  fixings  in 
here  I’ll  chop  ’em  right  up.  Those  curly 
headed  women  are  hard  to  master.  They 
want  foolish  things;  but  I  got  her  con¬ 
quered  finally,  and  there  ain’t  much  more 
said.” 

I  did  not  understand  it  then  as  I  do 
now — how  this  woman  was  slowly  pining 
away  with  a  form  of  heart  disease.  Some 
men  suddenly  drop  dead  when  the  heart 
stops  working ;  ot  hers  linger  on  with  oc¬ 
casional  attacks  of  terrible  pain.  A  doc¬ 
tor  would  probably  have  pronounced  this 
woman’s  heart  in  good  working  condition, 
yet  all  the  same  she  wras  wasting  away 
like  an  imprisoned  bird.  Strange  how 
some  men  cannot  see  that  women  must 
have  some  little  share  in  beauty  and 
“pretty  things”  or  die  in  spirit.  De¬ 
prived  of  them,  they  will  waste  away  as 
rhey  will  if  deprived  of  food.  John  Mar¬ 
shall  would  rank  as  a  good  farmer  and 
good  citizen,  but  he  simply  did  not  realize 
that  his  “curly-haired  woman”  needed 
beauty  and  love  to  fill  out  her  life. 
***** 

I  was  told  that  my  “entertainment”’ 
was  successful.  The  church  was  well 
filled  and  over  $4  in  the  contribution  box. 
As  we  drove  home  John  Marshall  broke 
into  a  great  roar  of  laughter. 

“Thinking  about  that  funny  piece — that 
Dutchman  setting  that  hen.  Say,  that’s 
rich.  When  you  get  home  you  got  to  say 
that  over.”  And  he  roared  once  more. 

So  we  sat  beside  the  kitchen  stove  and 
I  repeated  the  absurd  story.  John  kept 
calling  for  more  funny  stories,  and  before 
1  realized  it  I  had  nearly  repeated  my  en¬ 
tertainment.  Finally  Sarah  spoke  up 
timidly  : 

“Won’t  you  please  say  that  one  about 
the  girl  in  the  woods?” 

"Oh,”  said  John,  “we  don’t  care  for 
that  one;”  but  I  remembered  that  I  had 
recited  part  of  Will  Carleton’s  “First  Set¬ 
tler  Story,”  and  noticed  at  the  time  how 
Sarah’s  face  had  lighted  up  as  I  went 
through  it.  She  had  nodded  her  head  as 
if  in  understanding.  You  who  have  read 
the  poem  know  that  it  tells  the  story  of 
a  young  girl  reared  under  pleasant  con¬ 
ditions,  who  married  a  pioneer.  They 
went  into  the  Michigan  forests  to  carve 
out  a  farm  and  a  home.  Here  was  an¬ 
other  woman  with  a  love  for  beauty  and 
“pretty  things”  forced  into  a  hard  and 
narrow  life  without  a  joy  or  play.  She 
broke  under  the  strain.  There  in  that 
dim  kitchen  beside  the  dying  wood  fire  I 
did  my  best  to  give  the  spirit  of  it  all. 
For  it  came  to  me  as  I  talked  that  in 
these  lines  the  poet  was  telling  the  story 
not  only  of  this  woman’s  life,  but  also  of 
thousands  of  others  who  were  slowly 
starving  for  the  love  and  beauty  which 
their  nature  craved.  Blind  men  could 
not  understand  the  things  which  mean  so 
much  in  a  woman’s  life. 

“Oh,  well  the  woman  wasn’t  fit  for  the 
job,”  was  John’s  comment  as  he  put  out 
the  cat  and  locked  the  door.  But  Sarah 
moved  her  head  gently  and  whispered: 

“It’s  the  truth.  That’s  me.  It  will 
be  my  end.”  H.  w.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Egg-eating  Hens 

My  hens  are  eating  their  eggs  just 
about  as  fast  as  they  are  laying  them, 
('an  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  stop  them? 

New  York.  R.  H.  J. 

Yes,  this  complaint  is  as  common  as 
i  he  return  of  Spring.  The  fact  that  your 
flock  is  housed  accounts  for  it  in  large 
measure.  Turn  the  hens  loose,  watch 
them  by  gathering  the  eggs  several  times 
daily,  and  if  you  find  a  culprit,  remove 
her  from  the  flock.  There  are  other  “well- 
recommended”  remedies,  but,  as  the 
recommendation  is  about  all  that  they 
have  in  their  favor,  I  hesitate  to  describe 
them.  Egg  shells,  blown  and  stuffed  with 
red  pepper,  etc.,  china  nest  eggs  left  about 
for  the  flock  to  peck  at  and  a  little  vine¬ 
gar  added  to  the  mash  are  remedies  of 
more  or  less  good  repute.  The  last  one 
is  a  new  one  to  me,  but  has  been  sent  in 
several  times  with  attests  to  its  efficacy. 
Try  it  and  let  me  know  how  it  works, 
for  after  several  years  of  immunity  to 
this  trouble  and  the  consequent  acquire¬ 
ment  of  a  great  conceit  in  the  matter, 
some  of  my  hens  are  now  eating  eggs. 

M.  B.  D. 


Shipping  Baby  Ducks 

I  expect  to  ship  day-old  ducklings  this 
year.  Is  litter  used  in  box?  In  case 
destination  is  more  than  48  hours  off, 
what  about  feed?  I  usually  do  not  feed 
mine  until  after  48  hours.  Some  ship¬ 
pers  state  in  their  catalogues  that  con¬ 
signee  must  open  box  in  presence  of  de¬ 
livering  agent,  and  if  any  are  dead,  put 
in  a  claim  for  the  shipper.  t.  w.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  well  to  put  clover  or  Alfalfa 
chaff  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  in  which 
you  ship  ducklings.  This  will  keep  the 
little  feet  warm  and  the  birds  more  com¬ 
fortable.  I  would  prefer  not  to  send 
them  on  a  journey  lasting  more  than  48 
hours.  It  is  well  to  open  the  package  in 
the  presence  of  the  postal  or  express 
agent.  You  would  be  more  likely  to  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  action  on  your  claim. 

M.  B. 


Invigor.tnr  #. 
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Especially  prepared 


now  you  can  get  them! 


Higher  fertility  and  stronger  germs — larger  hatches  with 
fewer  chicks  dying  in  the  shell — greater  vitality — quicker 
gains.  These  are  the  four  things  you  want  in  your  flock. 
And  now  a  remarkable  new  development  in  feeding  is 
making  them  possible. 


Increases  fertility 

The  fertility  of  eggs  depends  on  the  potency  and  activity  of  the 
parent  birds.  The  vital  elements  contained  in  yeast  have  a  direct 
influence  on  the  reproductive  organs  of  fowl.  Feed  Fleischmann’s 
Pure  Dry  Yeast  to  your  hens  and  cockerels  and  you  will  have  more 
fertile  eggs  infyour  incubator. 

Increases  hatchability 

Hatchability  is  possible  only  to  strong  embryo  chicks.  If  they 
have  inherited  the  strength  of  a  yeast-fed  hen,  they  will  break 
through  and  there  will  be  less  dying  in  the  shell. 


Fletschmann 
ing  117 


Increases  vitality 

Greater  vitality  and  less  loss  are  found  in  young  chicks  fed  early 
on  a  mash  containing  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast.  Leg  weakness 
and  white  diarrhea  are  prevented. 

Increases  rate  of  growth 

Growth — normal  and  better  than  normal  is  the  result  of  feeding 
yeast.  Two-pound  broilers  in  2  months  when  Fleischmann’s  Pure 
Drv  Yeast  is  added  to  the  mash. 

’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  comes  in  2 '/2-pound  cans,  contain- 
tablespoonfuls,  or  enough  to  last  10  hens  or  50  chicks 
for  4  months.  With  each  can  is  a  booklet  of  complete 
instructions  for  the  care  and  feeding  of  chicks  and 
mature  birds.  Mail  the  coupon  today  for  a  big  2 /[-pound 
can  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 


Costs  less  than  2c  a  table- 
spoonful .  11 7  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  to  the  can—  enough  to 
last  1 0  hens  or  SO  chicks 
for  4  months. 


✓  THE 
/  FLE1SCHMANI 
COMPANY 

/  Dept.  D-8 

/  701  Washington  Strci 

New  York  lily 

/  Enclosed  find  twi 

/  dollars  ($2.00),  Pleas. 
/  send  me  a  2'/2"Pound  car 
/  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dri 
y  Yeast  by  prepaid  parcel  post 


Name. 


Street  and  number. 


City . State. 


Every  Poultry  Raiser 
Wants  These 

4  Results 


s 


CHAMPIONS 


ORDER  TODAY 

At  Reasonable  Price*  for  Choice  Date*  of  Shipment 

HATCHING  EGGS 

Fine  Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Breeding  Stock 

From  OFFICIAL  CONTEST  CHAMPIONS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  Wh.  Wyandotte: 

The  strains  that  have  produced  the  bit?  bulk  of  the 
high  Official  Contest  Records  since  contests  began 
—all  made  without  artificial  lighting.  Consistent 
Contest  Winning— year  after  year— has  been  the 
outstanding  feature  of  our 

WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS 

Lady  Victory  has  laid  1222  eggs  in  five  years,  and 
laid  304  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Other  notable  individual 
record* :  306  eggs  per  year,  291  eggs  per  year,  287  eggs 
per  year,  272  eggs  per  year,  267  eggs  per  year.  Many 
remarkable  pen  records  have  been  made  by  our 
birds  i  10  hens  laid  2073  eggs  per  year,  8  hens  laid  1673 
eggs  per  year,  6  hens  laid  1301  eggs  per  year,  and  a 
host  of  others  equally  wonderful,  none  of  which 
were  forced  by  artificial  lighting. 

Get  More  Eggs  —  Pile  Up  Profits 


will  pay  you  to  introduce 
to  your  flock  or  start  your 
sultry  business  with  the  blood 
Official  Contest  Winners, 
ive  e gga  when  the  price  is 
gh— egjrs  all  Winter  —  egrjrs 
e  year-round, 
nd  10c.  today  for  your  copy 
new  revised  edition  of  our 
dqous  catalogue,  "The  fctory 
the  300-Egrfir  Han."  Price 
11  be  deducted  from  first 


PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Mast 
Profitable 
Poultry 
Known 


SCHWEGLER’S 

“T  H  0  R-O-B  R  E  D” 


BABY  CHICKS 
“Live  and  Grow  Big’’ 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred 
and  White  Bocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas.  Black  Minorcas.  Buff  Orping 
tons,  12c  and  up. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book. 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLEK 
*07  Northampton  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


m  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS^ 

Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them 

Place  your  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  interested  in 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders  are  carefully 
•elected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy  chicks  that  will  grow 
and  make  good  with  proper  care.  Your  order,  large  or 
small,  will  receive  the  same  careful  attention.  We  guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
E.  C.  Rockafellow,  Prop.  Stockton,  N.  J.,  R.  0.  No  1. 


Quality  White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Won  Best  Display  twice  in  succession  at 
the  big  Newark,  N.  J.,  show. 

Vigorous,  heavy-laying  and  fast  maturing 
blood  lines  is  the  right  foundation. 

Hatching  Eggs.  Day-Old  Chicks. 

Send  tor  Mating  List. 

H.  B.  SPANGLER  R.  D.  2  Matawan.  N.  J. 


LONG  ISLAND’S  LARGEST  EGG  FARM 

THE  STRAIN  THAT  BUILT  IT 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Come  and  see  them  or  write  for  Prices  on  Chicks,  Eggs, 
and  Breeding  Pens.  Lene  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  Babylon,  L.  I..  N.  T. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Hatching  Egos,  Pullets. 
BRUSH  S  SON.  Milton.  Vermont 


Thoroughbrad  B.  Rock  Toms  toMT^uSSSokdl 

*9  to  $16,  Vigorous,  healthy.  E.  KCEEKT,  N.,v  Oxford,  !•». 


Capewell’s  S.  C.  Reds 

ora  on  request.  Fifteen  eggs,  *!{ ;  fifty  for#*. 

L.  C.  Capewell  583  Bluehills  Hartford,  Conn. 


Baby  Chicks,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

All  from  free  range,  late  molters,  bred- 
to-lay  stock.  SNOW  PLUMAGE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Leslie  Moore,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


Trap-Nested  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Hatching  Eggs,  $9  per  1(8);  *40  per  500.  Baby  Chicks, 
April,  *25;  May,  $2*  per  100.  WERNER  BROS.,  Mt.  Marion,  N.Y. 


20  S.C.  Brown  Leghorn  Hens  Sacrifice  ?*2. 50  each’ 

Also  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyand’ts.  S  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreck  Pa 


KILPATRICK’S 

White  Leghorn  Chicks,  Barred  Rock 
Pullets 


For  Sale— WHITE  CHINA  GEESE  EGGS 

45e  each.  Barred  Rock  batching  eggs,  *1.25  per  16-  Pekin 
Duck  eggs.  *1  peril.  All  eggs  guaranteed  80%  fertile. 

BKOOKSIDK  POULTRY  YARDS.  Rye.  N  Y. 


Are  Guaranteed  To  Satisfy  You. 

Our  Booklat  Tells  Why 

KILPATRICK  FARMS  Route  A  Freuchtowu,  N  J. 


DAY-OLD-2-4-IO-WEEKS  OLD 


f  AIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM, 


Theraaa,  N. 


*20.  II.  W.  Anderson 


Stewartstown,  I* 


Rural  New  York 


By 

ELMER  O.FIPPIN 

Edited  by 
L.  H.  BAILEY 

'T'HIS  book  is 
a  study  of 
the  Soils,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Animal 
Husbandry  and 
other  resources 
of  New  York 
State  and  its 
manufactures  as 


they  pertain  to 
agriculture;  380  pages,  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  charts.  A  valuable  book 
for  reference.  Price,  $2.50. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker^ 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  N.Y. 


\V hen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert's  289-egg  stock  direct.  Cockerels,  #3  and  87 
each.  Hatching  eggs,  810  per  100;  Chicks,  835 
per  100;  813  per  50.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryville.  N.  Y. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Eggs,  15—83:  30-83.50;  50—85;  100-8S. 
JOHN  BENNING  Clyde,  New  York 


Ascutney  (Single  Comb)  Reds  hSh/kwi" 

and  BABY  CHICKS.  All  birds  in  our  pens  are 
Vermont  Certified.  Big  Layers,  fine  dark  color. 
Prize  winning  Vermont  State  Fair.  Chicks,  25c  up. 
Send  today  for  mating  list, 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS  Hartland,  Vermont 


MAHOGANY 

Poultry  Colleges 
ous  laying  flocks. 
100.  Circular.  B. 


nrnc  Garden  winners.  Sold 
three  leading  State 
Foundation  strain  of  limner- 
Eggs.  S3  for  15;  S8  for  50;  $15  for 

QUACKEN8USH,  Darien,  Conn.  Box  700 


Pittsfield 


Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 
Originators  of  Day-Old  Chick  Business 

We  have  been  shipping  chicks  since  19  06  and  have 
had  experience  enough  to  know  how.  We  also  have 
a  reputation  to  maintain. 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
— S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes. 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want.  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 


Single  Comb  Red  COCKERELS 

Large,  vigorous,  even,  dark  red,  from  heavy  laying,  prize- 
winning  strain,  $6  ;  two  for  $!).  F.  W.  sault,  St  Alb.m,  VI. 


s 


C.  R.  I.  RED  HATCHING  EGGS.  $*.60 
■  setting;  910  per  100.  I.  L.  LAWRENCE,  Pinniitglsn,  N.  A. 


R|  n  .  J  PL'  L-  from  healthy,  heavy  laying,  free  range 
.  I.neuumcxs  breeders.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Prices  reasonable.  ROSWELL  COLE,  llhinebeok,  N.Y. 


TURKEY 

EGGS 


HORNING'S  Bourbon  Reds 
140  EGG  RECORD  STOCK. 
Price  list  ready. 

FL0NA  HORNING  Owego,  N.  Y. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

"  opske'S  [DUCKLINGS 

INDIAN  RUNNER  I  "  V  V111A1 1 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIX VILLE,  PA. 


M 


uiiimotli  White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs. 

F.  TUCKER  Meri-ynook  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


CALL  DUCKS,  $4  A  PAIR 

Call  Ducks  eggs,  $1 .75  a  setting,  Postpaid.  Brown 
Leghorn  eggs,  $1.25  setting  of  15  eggs.  Day-old 
ducklings,  30c  each,  Postpaid.  Ducklings  are  call 
ducks.  Wm.  Carstens,  Port  Clinton,  O.  R.  F.  D.3 


HATCHING^GGS  PEKIN  JS5S5HFJH 

BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  lono  blind,  H.  ». 

PolriTi  "nahioc  From  a|  specialized  com- 
a  UIL1H  jDclDlCa  mercial  meat  farm.  Low 
price.  Write  now.  Pareippuny  Ducks,  Boonton,  N .  J. 

Hatching  Eggs  of  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, “guS 

Catalog  free.  Hares  and  Dogs.  H.  JI.  FREED,  Telford,  Fa. 

Eggs  and  Drakes 

Price  List  Free 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.Islip.N.Y 


P"li  DUCKLINGS 


W°°d™£»ds 


Quality  Fir*t 
Baby 
Chicks| 

Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  from  breeders 
chosen  for  color,  laying  qualities,  size  and 
thrift.  We  know  you  will  like  our  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  W. 
Wyandottes.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS,  Box  184,  Umbertville,  N.  J. 

Husky, 
livable 
chaps. 

Egg  machines  from 
high  laying^  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.P.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

.  Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 

circular  *  All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE. 

GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100,  CLYDE.  NEW  YORK 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM 

BABY  CHICKS  of  quality  from  heavy  producers. 
Breeding  stock  large  and  vigorous,  mated  for  results. 
All  sold  for  March  and  April.  Now  booking  orders  for 
May  and  June.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

FRANK  VAN  WAGNER,  Ilyde  Park,  New  York 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

from  selected  high-producing  hens  sired  by 
high  pedigreed  males,  $5  to  $8  per  bird  ;  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  liens,  no  lights.  $8.00  per  100. 

GEORGE  H.  WRAIGHT.West  Willinaton,  Conn. 


EVERLAY 

mi  L* _ I _ I _ I _ _  I  XI 


BROWN 

_  F _  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay-  s 
ers.  Biir  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Atnerl- 
can  Egrar  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chica^o.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs,  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Tu.rli.oys 

Bird- Wolf.  Sire  direct  from  Bird.  Son  of  1st  prize  Tom 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Big  boned,  well  marked, 
healthy.  Barred  Hock  Cockerels,  Thompson  Strain. 

Miss  ELIZABETH  TATE  -  Draper,  Virginia 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 

ABY  CHICKS.  Catalogue  Free. 

WHITE  WINGS  FARM,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Anderson,  Maoresville,  Ind. 


5.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  from  selected  yearling  hens,  $15  per  hundred. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

%%  Fertility  guaranteed.  From  high  record  birds. 
Price  list  upon  application. 

F.  W.  GEORGE  fY  SONS,  Route  No.  2.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

wSSi  LEGHORN  CHiX„%. 

Bank  Ref.  Circular.  Geo.  Cullen,  EJkview,  Pa. 


1  01* Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  (ieeae.  Bucks, 

large  ulOCK  Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs  p»5  per 

hundred.  BRANCH  BROOK  FARM,  Townshend,  Maryland 

Main-  D,nn7aT|,r|/au«  Champion  “ Goldbank  ”  strain, 
moth  ulOnZe  1  UlKeyS  Sired  by  a  son  of  a  first  prize 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Miss  IDA  CHUMBLET,  Draper,  Y». 

While  Holland  Turkey  Toms  SI* 

$7.50  per  doz.  Mrs  F.  1.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Huntsburg,  Ohio 

IDeautlt’ul  Gold  Rack  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 

ID  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Selected  from  our  beet  yards. 

THOMAS  REILY  -  Plymouth,  Mass. 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

F  O  R  S  A  L  E 

from  our  choice  utility  flock.  Orders  accepted  for 
April  and  May  delivery.  Price  list  furnished  on 
request.  Itroad  Brook  Farm,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Bed  Tyle  LEGHORN  EGGS,  for  hatching.  $8  per  15. 
11  Spruce  Farm  How  elle,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BREEDERS  AND  EGGS 

Chicken*.  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOliDER  Box  29  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 

RECORD  308  EGGS 

White  Wyandotte  record  made  by  “  College  Queen  ”  at 
Storrs  7th  contest.  My  birds  have  made  pen  records  of 
2265,  2179  and  2234  at  Storrs.  Pen  No.  128  led  for  the 
first  seven  weeks  Cockerels,  eggs  and  ehix  for  sale  from 
pedigreed  stock.  Send  for  prices.  0  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton, ILL 

&CHIXiDUX~£ 

ery  any  time  you  say.  TRIMMAL  S,  Rochester  Largest 
Chick  Dealers.  289-291  West  Main  St,,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Chicks ^“•,‘SS 

now  ready.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Cockerele  and  hens  at  a 
reasonable  price.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Cl*  1  11  cents  and  up  .Beds,  Wyandottes,  Roclts,  Leg- 

LlllCKS  horns  and  mixed.  Bank  reference.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY, G.  H.  Ehrenzeller  Rl.hfield,  I’a. 

WHITE  Wyandottes  certified 

Standard  Bred  Utility;  Hatching  Eggs.  Mating 
List  free.  HI-QUALITY  HENNERY.  Randolph  Center.  Vermont 

Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  DARRED  ROCKS  1A#  HITE  ROCKS 

•  RED  Drown  LEGHORN*  WW  HITE  LEGHORNS 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Writ*  for  Booklet.  Krrmhtowe,  N.  J.  Box  81 

Ilf u:*«  U/u*nd ntto  Chicks,  Egge.  Stock.  Finest  quality. 
White  Wyandotte  Prices  lo-./.  Catalogue  free.  Col¬ 
lie  puppies.  BOWDEN,  WYANDOTTE  SPECULIIT,  MausfiGd,  Ohle 

U/llUa  UfuandnHao  Regal  Doreas  strain  direct.  Eggs 
IT  fine  njdnuuiloa  from  grand  matings  of  wonderful 
layers  at  $2 — lo;  $» — 50;  $10— 100.  R.  IIILL,  Senixe  Fallt,  N.  T. 

A  A  HIT  The  size  of  our  farm,  our  stock,  our  chicks, 
II  S3  n  1  our  prices  by  the  size  of  our  ad.  Send  for 
“  V  11  ■  circular.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  $80  per  100  ; 

■  IIItAP  8 ISO  per  1,000.  Postpaid.  After  May  12th, 
■III  If  lit.  per  100.  Phone,  Plainshoro 

UUUUk  BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J.  C.  H.  Chxnpi.eb,  Prop. 

n„  >  White  WYANDOTTES.  Males,  females 

DaTTOIl  S  and  eggs  for  hatching,  from  stock  imported 
direct,  with  records  262  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS.  Apalachin,  N.Y 

White  Wyandottes-Chicks  and  Eggs 

Write  for  price  list.  ANDREW  B.CARD,  Roonton,  !f.  J.  II.  D.  1 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

SOc  apiece  in  hundred  lota.  America’*  heivie*t 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely 
largeegg*.  Splendid  winter  layer*.  Fine*t  market 
fowl.  We  sell  chick*  and  eeg»— by  buying  chicks 
you  are  sure  of  lOO^o  chickens.  Price* ;  25  chicks, 
$15:  50  chicks.  $27;  100  chicks.  $50— the 
aturdiest  Black  Giants  you  can  buy.  Send  for 
booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay,  order  from  ad.  De¬ 
liveries  begin  Feb.  1.  Goodflox  Poultry  Parm*f 
30 A  Noilson  Street,  N*w  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

TliLb.  Wranlattoc  Kose  Comb.  Egg  a  day  strain,  Pul- 
YVnite  YYyanflOUeS  let*,  Cockerels,  breeding  pens,  day. 
old  chicks.  Mr..  ELVIRA  I.  STEER*,  *.  2,  Part  Republic,  Vi, 

Utility  White  Wyandottes.  Hens,  ckls.,  hatching 
U  eggs,  Moneymakers.  A.  Y.  PEIRCE.  WinAbAnter,  w.  II. 

White  Wyandottes 

Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  Chicks  and  few  choice 
Cockerels  for  sale.  Breeder  of  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  for  17  years.  Leader  Bergen  Co.  Egg- 
Laying  Contest.  1921.  Registered  by  American 
Record  of  Performance  Council.  (Send  for 
Circular.)  AUGUST  WEISS,  Upper  Saddle  River,  N.  J. 

THE  HOME  OF 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks- Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  chicks,  Ducklings.  Prices 
that  will  interest  you.  Save  dollars  by  answering 
this  advertisement.  BR00KCREST FARM.  Is,  lH.Crinturf.N.  J 

BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

liABY  PEN  A.  2  and  3-yr.-old  h*ns,  HATCHING 
CHIX  pen  mated  with  cockerels  EGGS 

bred  from  imported  hens  with  records  of  268  to  27S 
eggs.  PEN  B.  Pullets,  pen  mated  with  cock  birds 
bred  from  imported  pens  with  records  of  262  to  273 
eggs.  Buttermilk  fed  and  for  Eggs  are  bred.  Circular. 
NAUV00  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  ITTER1,  PA. 

«T  ersey  Blacli.  Griants 

Hatching  eggs  and  growing  stock.  Catalogue  free. 

CEDAR  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  B  North  Germantown,  N.  1  . 

(Member  American  Asso’u  of  Jersey  Blaek  Giant  Breeders) 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Pullets 

THE  VINEYARD  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Strain 

Day-old  Chick*  and  Hatching  Eggs  for  sale.  Breeding 
Pensseleoted  from  Pedigreed  Tom  Bari  on'sHighEgg  Pro¬ 
ducing  Stock.  Tel.  Hi.  1?J  Matuchin.  VISITORS  ARE  WELCOMED 
VINEYARD  rOULTRY  FARM,  In*.,  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J.  R.0.1 

Ready  to  lay.  For  sale.  Also  hatching  eggs  from 
yearling  hens.  T  H.  METTLER.  East  Millstone,  N.  J . 

Jersey  Black  Gianls  .Vl'SlSSl 

in®  eggs  Also  heavy  laying  exhibition  strain  S.  C. 
R.  i  Reds  MAPLE  FARM,  Crosswickj.  N.  J. 

BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS 

Hatching1  eggs  from  2  . ind  f-yr.-old  hens.  f!4.50  for  1  ►. 
ANDERSON  FARM  R  1  N,  J. 

THE  HENYARD 


Coal  or  Oil-burning  Hover 

I  am  thinking  of  getting  a  hover  for 
little  chicks  this  Spring.  Which  do  you 
recommend,  coal-burning  or  oil-burning? 
Do  you  think  either  of  them  is  safe  in  a 
building?  How  many  chicks  do  you  think 
profitable  under  one  brooder?  Do  you 
think  it  profitable  to  buy  baby  chicks  if 
you  are  not  fixed  with  an  incubator?  I 
bought  150  last  year;  had  poor  luck  with 
them.  T  did  not  have  good  heat  for  them. 

New  York.  R.  J.  W. 

Either  the  coal  or  oil-burning  brooder 
stoves  are  satisfactory,  the  former,  per¬ 
haps,  being  the  safest,  so  far  as  danger 
from  fire  is  concerned.  I  should  not  op¬ 
erate  any  oil-burning  stove  in  a  dwelling- 
house  or  building  from  which  fire  might 
be  communicated  to  a  dwelling-house. 
Brooder-houses  should  be  isolated  build¬ 
ings,  for  they  often  take  fire.  Oil  stoves 
are,  of  course,  in  common  use  in  dwell¬ 
ings.  but  they  are  not  left  burning  for 
hours  without  attention. 

Brooder  chicks  do  best  in  small  flocks ; 
from  250  to  300  chicks  may  be  expected 
to  thrive  better  in  the  care  of  a  brooder 
stove  than  a  larger  number. 

It  isn't  profitable  to  purchase  baby 
chicks  in  large  numbers  unless  one  under¬ 
stands  their  care  and  has  the  facilities 
for  caring  for  them.  The  care  of  chicks 
can  be  learned,  of  course,  by  any  one,  but 
the  lessons  are  sometimes  expensive. 

M.  B.  D. 


Feather-eating  Hens 

I  have  a  flock  of  75  Brown  Leghorns, 
which  are  eating  feathers  I  have  put 
in  some  old  mortar  in  around  the  coop 
and  feed  steamed  Alfalfa  meal  and  sus¬ 
pended  a  piece  of  old  beef  from  the  wall. 
I  keep  shell  and  grit  in  hoppers  all  the 
time.  What  can  I  do?  A.  E, 

St.  Marys,  Pa. 

It'  is  often  a  difficult  vice  to  rid  the 
flock  of,  but  you  will  soon  be  able  to  turn 
the  fowls  loose  out  of  doors,  where  they 
will  forget  it.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  lice 
have  caused  sufficient  irritation  to  start 
the  fowls  at  picking  themselves  and  thus 
induced  the  habit.  Rub  a  small  bit  of 
blue  ointment,  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
over  the  skin  just  beneath  the  vent.  This 
will  rid  the  fowls  of  body  lice.  It  may 
be  better,  in  this  case,  to  use  the  ointment 
beneath  the  wings,  lest  other  hens  eat.  it 
with  the  feathers  that  they  pull.  Blue 
ointment  is  mercurial  ointment,  and  while 
fatal  to  lice,  mercury  causes  salivation 
with  loosening  of  the  teeth  if  taken  in 
too  large  a  quantity  over  a  too  long  period 
of  time.  An  accident  that  I  am  sure  no 
one  would  want  to  happen  in  his  flock. 

M.  B.  D. 


Incubating  Goose  Eggs 

I  have  two  Chinese  geese  and  each  one 
laid  about  50  eggs  last  Spring,  but  I  had 
very  poor  luck  trying  to  hatch  them.  1 
only  got  about  five  out  of  the  whole  bunch. 
I  put  them  under  geese,  chickens  and  in 
an  incubator.  I  had  luck  only  with  the 
chickens  and  then  only  five  came  out. 
Will  you  tell  me  some  way  in  which  I 
could  treat  these  eggs  this  year  that  I 
may  obtain  results?  W.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

Your  trouble  might  have  come  from 
weak  germs  within  the  eggs,  which  would 
prevent  their  hatching  well,  or  it  might 
be  caused  by  external  conditions.  Keep 
the  breeding  stock  in  good  condition,  but 
not  too  fat.  As  soon  as  pasture  starts, 
give  free  range.  I  always  have  better 
success  hatching  under  geese  or  hens.  Be¬ 
ginning  about  the  second  week,  sprinkle 
every  third  day  with  warm  water,  about 
100  degrees.  For  the  last  week,  it  is  well 
to  sprinkle  every  day.  This  is  necessary 
only  when  hens  are  used.  The  old  goose 
will  probably  keep  her  eggs  moist  enough. 

M.  BETTS. 


Economy  in  Incubators 

I  am  in  the  market  for  an  incubator, 
but  do  not  feel  that  I  can  pay  $40  to  $50 
for  a  machine.  Do  you  consider  the 
cheaper  makes  to  be  reliable  and  satis¬ 
factory?  Also  can  you  give  me  the 
names  of  some  reliable  oil -heater  hovers? 

Vermont.  b.  j.  d. 

If  you  do  not  care  to  pay  the  full  price 
of  a  standard  make  of  known  quality, 
why  not  purchase  a  good  second-hand 
one.  You  will  find  them  advertised  in 
these  columns  and  a  request  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  almost  any  local  paper  will 
usually  bring  to  light  a  good  machine 
which  some  one  is  through  with.  In 
getting  a  second-hand  machine,  I  should 
insist  upon  having  one  of  the  well-known 
standard  makes,  such  as  the  Cyphers, 
Prairie  State.  Buckeye,  etc.  and  should 
see  to  it  that  it  was  in  first  class  con¬ 
dition.  There  is  little  to  wear  out  about 
an  incubator  and  a  second-hand  machine 
that  has  been  taken  care  of  should  prove 
practically  as  satisfactory  as  a  new  one. 

I  do  not  know  the  particular  make 
about  which  you  inquix'e.  You  will  find 
reliable  oil  burning  brooder  stoves  ad¬ 
vertised  in  this  journal.  They  are  not 
as  satisfactory  for  the  cold  part  of  the 
season  as  are  ooal-burning  stoves,  but 
work  well  in  moderate  and  warm  weather. 

M.  B.  D. 


Foil  EggsawdMeat 
U.R.Ftshel’s 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 

are  the  best 
Price  List  Free 
U.R.Fishtel  BcxQHope.Ind. 


Pedigreed  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock 

DIQQCn  DflPIZOA  Laying  Strain  that  wins  inLay- 
OAltriLU  nUuIVu  ing  Contests.  You  get  Certified 
Stock  in  buying  A.  C.  Jones’  Rocks.  313  Eggs,  World’s 
OFFICIAL  Record  for  Barred  Rock  hen  made  by  a 
member  of  our  winning  pen  in  N.  American  Laying 
Contest.  Just  remember  it’s  A.  C.  Jones’  strain 
that  made  and  holds  all  the  world’s  Official  Records 
on  Barred  RockB  Write  for  catalog. 

A,  C.  JONES  -  Georgetown,  Delaware 


CCOFIELD’S  U/hifp  Rocks  1,000  Chick. 
Superior  ■* leghorns  p*r We«k 

Farm  range.  Selected  for  late  moult  and  high  pro¬ 
duction,  mated  to  high  producing  males.  Chicks 
hatched  in  Newtown  Giant  Incubator  at  $16  and  $20 
per  100.  Eggs  $8  and  $10.  $2  per  15.  P.  P.  free.  Cir¬ 
cular.  WH ITE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM, 
Fishkill,  New  York.  A.  G.  SCOFIELD,  Prop. 


FRANCAIS’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Twice  winners  at  8torrs.  Last  six  pens  there  aver¬ 
aged  200  eggs  per  bird.  Leading  Rock  pens  last  year 
at  Storr*  and  Illinois  contests.  Booking  orders  for 
eggs  and  chicks.  Cockerels  and  pullets, 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach,  Hew  York 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

1920- 21  Storrs  contest  high  Rock  pen  and  individual. 

1921- 22  contests  2nd  Rock  pen  at  Storrs  and  Cornell, 
1st  at  Quincy,  3rd  at  Puyallup.  Certified  and  Pedi 
greed  Breeding  Cockerels  for  sale.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Baby  Chicks.  Circular.  VP.  II.  H.  KENT,  Oazenovla,  N.T. 


BRADLEY  STRAIN  ONLY.  BARRED  ROCKS 
Now  Booking  Orders  For  Eggs 

Dark  Mating  males  are  sons  of  the  first  and  seoond 
prize  cockerels  at  Madison  Square  Garden  Show,  1923. 
Light  mating  males  are  sons  and  birds  direct  from 
Bradley’s  best  matings. 

BAYBERRYIFARM,  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

CRAIG’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Individuals  awarded  Certificate  of  Excellence  at 
Bergen  Co.  contest  for  high  production  Dec.  and 
Jan.  Eggs,  $12  •  Chicks,  $22  per  100.  Cockerels — 
Pullets,  $5  and  SI .75.  Limited  number  selected  year¬ 
ling  breeders,  $2.50.  J.  A.  CRAIG.  R.  R.  5,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  teXS 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland.  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  prices  address 

S.  BRADFORD  ALLYN  Box  34  BELMONT.  MASS- 


PARKS  STRAIN  bra0rckds 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

From  hens  with  trapnest  records  of  150  to  242  eggs 
each  in  their  pullet  year.  Also  breeding  cockerels. 
Circular.  Pioneer  Orchards,  Hancock,  Md, 


BARRED  RocliS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  Park's  bred-to-lay  strain,  $2 

for  15;  $8  per  100.  Chas,  Taylor,  Liberty,  >.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  strain  that  wins  at  the  laying  competitions, 
with  official  records  over  300  eggs.  Chicks,  eggs  and 
stock  for  sale.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georgetown,  Del. 


CHICKS  Laying  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

15e;  uiixed,  10c.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid  pamph.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 

Laying.  Parks’  strain.  $2.50  each. 
Rlverdale  Poultry  Farm  Kiverdale,  N.  J. 


Barred  and  Buff  Rock  Eggs  For  Hatching 

from  hen  hatched,  hen  brooded  juid  free  range  2  and 
3-year-old  stock.  15  eggs,  $2.50  ;  30,  $4.75  ;  100,  $12. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  Richfield,  Pa. 


Barred  Rock  Hatching  EGGS 

State  tested  white  diarrhea.  $2  for  15;  $0  and  $1  O  100 
Circular.  0L0  PICKARD  FARM,  lax  26,  Concord  Junction,  Mai* 


Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks  ‘cnVckT 

and  Hatching  Eggs.  J.  TIIOPEANO,  Sparrowbuih,  New  York 


Quality  Barred  Rocks  ^“Eggne^DoiuM*^ 

hundred.  L.  HOW  ARO  Quakertown,  N.  J. 


Trapnetted  Barred  Rocks.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Stock.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  ARTHUR  1.  SEARLES,  B«xR.  Milford, SewlUmp.hir. 


lA/hito  D<iAc  Good  Q'Pe  ttnd  K°od  layers;  free 
WW  IIllC  AxULiva  range.  Fishei’s  strain.  Eggs,  $9 
for  15.  Stanley  Fleek,  K.  1,  Box  40A,  Keyser,  W.  V«, 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCASiAoRc?£^ 

Winners  at  State  Fair  and  many  large  shows.  Big 
Type.  Very  Prolific.  Not  an  ordinary  bird  in  our 
pens.  Twenty  years  breeder  and  exhibitor. 
Shipped  to  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  15  eggs, 
$2  ;  $5  for  50.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM,  Munnsville.  New  York 


Choice  Black  Minorcas 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Cockerels 
WM.  H.  WINEGARD  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


S.C.Anconas 


Baby  Chicks.  Thoroughbred 
stock.  Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns. 
BABY  CHICKS  Send  for  Catalogue. 

UARKISON  HALL  FARM,  Kingsville,  Ohio 


Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas 

Lay  White  Eggs  all  year.  Eggs,  $1.50  for  15.  Special 
price  on  quantities.  H.  0.  COFFMAN,  Swoope,  Virginia 

FO'l!  cn  A  „„„„„  Sheppard  strain.  Beftuties. 

SALE— Du  AllCOna  rUIIBTS  26  White  Leghorn  Pullets, 
Barron  strain.  20  Pearl  Guineas.  15  Barred  Rock  Pullets, 
«  lb.  weight.  BKOOKSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS,  Rye,  New  Terk 


SC.  Mottled  A  11  conn  »,  baby  chicks.  #1«— 100; 
■  tH.25— 50.  Geo.  K.  Bow  disk,  Esperunce,  N.  Y. 


“CEDARHURST  ”  S.  C,  ANCONAS 

1980-81— N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest,  high  Ancona 
pen  and  individual.  1981-88— High  Ancon*  pen.  Notice 
Pen  10,  now  at  above  Contest.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Quantity  to  sell  is  Iim 
ited.  We  breed  quality,  not  quantity. 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm  -  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Sn  1  Ownland  Farm,  “  Ultra  Qua  ”  Eggs,  Day- 

.0.  A IlCOn 33  old  Chicks,  Cockerels 


Circular. 


are  dependable. 

EARLE  S.  WILSON,  Box  497.  Hammond,  N.  Y 


a  Six  Rose  Comb  hen3,  $'■<  Beautiful  Single 

Ancon  as  Comb  Breeding  hens,  $3.  Pullets,  $2-$2  SO 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address  «.  w.  SIMMS,  fake, X  v 
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Have  Lots  of  Hot  Water —  | 
Feed  Stock  Warm  Food 

Por  poultrymen.  stockmen,  dairymen,  su£ar-makers, 
— fruit  growers  and  butchers. 


FARMERS*  FAVORITE 
FEED  COOKER 

Cooks  or  warms  food  for  stock  and 
poultry;  provides  ample  hot  water; 
boils  sap— useful  the  year  ’round. 
Burns  everything  from  cobs  to  chunks 
or  long  sticks.  Requires  no  special 
place  or  foundation. 

Made  in  6  sizes — 25  gals,  to  tOO 
gals,  capacity.  Send  for  literature 
and  prices  and  money  back  offer. 

CHAMPION  SHEET  METAL  CO  .  Inc. 

Dept.  201  Cortland.  N.  Yi 

(Successor  lo  Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 


I  can’t  provide  the  ham  hot  my  "Fa¬ 
mous”  Aneonas  certainly  furnish  plenty 
of  big  white  eggs  even  when  the 
weather  drops  below  zero.  ••Famous” 
Aneonas  lay  heavily,  win  prizes,  are 
the  ideal  profit  bird  for  farm.  100- 
Page  book  telling  all  about  them 
mailed  free  if  you  ask  for  it. 

Box  501.  Berea.  Ohio 

Pres.  International  Ancona  Club 


CERTIFIED 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

CHIX  AND  EGGS 

Eight  Weeks  Old  Pullets. 

Four  Years  Certification. 

Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.,  Inc 

“FAIR  ACRES  FARM” 

Dept.  C  Skaneatelea,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Barron  strain :  prolific  layers.  Hatched  last  April. 
Excellent  vitality.  12  25  each.  Discount  for  lot  of  100. 

SPRUCE  TERRACE  FARM 
k.  W.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Prop.  Phelps.  New  York 

PRODUCTION  BRED 

S.C.W.LEGHORNS 

Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs,  Barron  strain.  Large,  vigor¬ 
ous  birds.  Foundation  stock.  Imported  direct.  200  to 
300-egg  official  records.  Limited  uamlitrof  certified 
ehicks  and  eggs.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  (1  A.  Inc. 
GEORGE  G.  BRUNDA6E  -  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  slock  of  demonstrated  higli  production.  Send 
for  circular  quoting  official  records  of  their  per¬ 
formance  in  the  New  Jersey  Egg  Laying  Contests. 

J.  W.  HOTTCHEB  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

LAWRENCEVILLE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Healthy,  farm-raised  Leghorns.  S.  C.  White  (ex¬ 
clusively)  trap-nested,  bred-to-lay.  Better  chicks  at 
hatchery  prices.  Catalog.  B»  C.  Phone  96M  Lawrenceville,  N.  J 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

C.  A.  EKMSSE’S  Poultry  Farm,  Webster,  if.  Y. 

Jersey  Black  Giants  $6ulle^“dl  -Cockere1’ 


A.  F.  STINE 


R.  4 


.  _  each.  Now  laying. 

Ballston  Spa,  N.Y. 


■Iprenw  Riant  Rian!  {latching  Eggs,  *5  per  setting  or 
UeiSoY  DOCK  UlaliT  15,  parcel  post  paid.  Circular 


Write 


BA118TOW  Chittenden,  Vermont 


EGGS 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Eggs  from  New  York  and  Baltimore  winners,  $2 
and  up,  per  setting.  Write  for  circular.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  ERNEST  I.ITZA l\  Carroll  Slolioe.Btllimore,  Md 

White  Wyandottes 

#10  hundred.  T.  J.  Palmer  Jamison,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Sturdy  ehicks.  Best  Strains.  Raised  on  free  range. 
Twelve  leading  varieties.  100%  safe  arrival.  150,000  for 
1923.  Write  for  prices. 

SEVEN  VALLEYS  HATCHERY,  101  Hill  St,  Killbuck,  0. 

Ba"by  CliicKs 

Purebred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  Minorcan,  B.  Rocks.  R.  I. 
Reds.  Lynn  A  M linger,  Woleott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.Y. 

R  A  RV  rHIY*  c.  W.  L.,  1  Be,  Barr  Rocks, 
O/iU  X  LI1IA  1 5c.  Reds  l«e.  S.  C.  B.  L. 
Broilers.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  N.  Naee,  MaAliuterville,  I'n. 

rHIfK<i  s  c  w  and  BH  L.  13c;  B.  ROCKS,  15c 
S  C.  REDS,  16c;  MIXED,  11c.  Special 
prices  on  large  lots.  Order  from  this  adv.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  2 

Batoy  CLiicks 

For  heavy  producersof  chalk  white  eggs  buy  your 
Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  WHITE  LEGHORN  POUL¬ 
TRY  KA IIM.  Laurel.  Delaware.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Beautiful  Tumbler  Pigeons  For  Sale 

at  $f»  per  pair.  Bred  from  Madison  Square  and  New  ark 
winners.  Colors  :  Red,  yellow  or  black.  No  better  stock 

in  America.  CHUNTER  CORNISH.  114  Hal.UudSt.,E  Oraare.N.  J. 
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Make  Money  Raising  Squabs 


Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders 
shipped  everywhere.  Write  for  prices. 
Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  Specialty. 

Allslon  Squab  Co.,  38  N.  Beacon  St,  Allston,  Mass. 


Ringneck  PHEASANTS 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  from  unrelated  stock,  Kggt, 
S2.50  per  setting  of  10;  $20  per  100. 

Harry  M.  Frederick  Spotswood,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE-8  P  L  E  N  1>  I  I>  D|-„L  Ul . 

8<o.  k  r  hoot.  Kisrrv  Min,,  id,  u  la C K*IV» 1 0 0TC3  uOCK 


Safe  Lighting  Swicth  for  Henhouse 

I  hitve  seen  several  diagrams  of  devices 
for  turning  light  on  in  henhouses  by  the 
use  of  alarm  clocks.  I  also  read  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  page  145  by  George  Phipps,  in 
which  he  said  all  these  devices  are  in  di¬ 
rect  violation  of  the  fire  underwriters’ 
code.  I  am  enclosing  a  rough  sketch  of 
a  device  which  will  pass  the  underwriters’ 
inspection  if  the  wiling  is  installed  ac¬ 


cording  to  the  code.  1  think  the  drawing 
will  be  clear  enough  so  that  all  will  be 
understood.  The  safety  switch  is  of  the 
knife  type,  30  amp.,  125  volt,  any  stand¬ 
ard  make,  such  as  the  Square  D  or  Trum¬ 
bull. 

To  turn  the  lights  on  the  cord  is  run 
from  the  spool  on  the  clock  through  a 
small  pulley  and  fastened  to  the  handle 
of  the  switch.  If  the  lights  are  to  be 
turned  off,  run  the  cord  from  the  clock 
direct  to  the  switch.  If  the  switch  works 
hard,  a  little  vaseline  on  the  blades  of 
the  switch  will  be  all  that  is  needed. 

New  York.  artur  c.  moxson. 


Advantages  of  Stone  Henhouse 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  stone  henhouse,  would  say 
there  are  still  more  advantages  than  stat¬ 
ed.  They  are  permanent,  they  require 
no  paint  except  the  frames,  are  warmer 
in  ‘Winter  and  cooler  in  Summer,  and  are 
not  subject  to  a  sudden  change  with  a 
sudden  drop  in  the  temperature.  There 
is  no  danger  from  frost  condensing  on  the 
walls  if  properly  constructed.  I  am  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  stone  house,  just  recently  built, 
which  substantiates  above  statements. 

Pennsylvania.  ,t.  F.  carr. 


Hens  Pulling  Feathers 

Noting  trouble  with  hens  pulling  feath¬ 
ers,  I  had  the  same  trouble  years  ago,  and 
I  cured  every  one  of  them  from  pulling 
feathers  in  one  evening.  Take  a  sharp 
knife,  small  blade,  take  the  hen  off  from 
the  roost  and  pare  the  upper  mandible 
on  each  side  and  the  point  of  bill  also, 
and  just  a  little  off  from  the  lower  man¬ 
dible.  Take  every  bird  in  flock  and  do 
the  same,  and  then  watch  them  try  to 
pull  feathers  the  next  day.  It  can’t  be 
done ;  the  feather  will  slip  right  through 
the  bill,  and  they  will  soon  forget  it. 

Connecticut.  F.  c.  b. 


Hens  with  Worms 


Our  Leghorn  pullets  have  worms  about 
3  in.  long.  Will  you  advise  treatment, 
and  will  it  affect  their  laying?  We  are 
now  getting  a  40  per  cent  production,  and 
would  not  care  to  stop  it,  yet  realize  that 
we  must  getv  rid  of  the  worms.  K.  b. 

Setauket,  N.  Y. 

A  moderate  number  of  worms  do  not 
appear  to  injure  fowls,  but  when  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  excessive  numbers  they  make  seri¬ 
ous  trouble.  The  round  worms,  which 
you  have  probably  found,  may  be  got  rid 
of  by  the  tobacco  treatment.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  steeping  1  lb.  of  finely  out  tobacco 
stems  for  two  hours  in  enough  water  fo 
cover,  then  adding  the  liquor  and  stems 
to  four  quarts  of  moist  mash  and  feeding 
it  to  the  birds  that  itave  been  fasting  since 
the  previous  day.  This  should  be  fed  to 
100  fowls,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  after¬ 
noon.  A  few  hours  later  1  lb.  of  Epsom 
salts  should  be  dissolved  in  moist  mash 
and  fed  to  the  birds,  giving  aboyt  three 
quarts  of  mash  and  seeing  to  it  that  each  i 
bird  got  its  share.  If  the  dropping  and 
expelled  worms  are  not  promptly  removed 
after  this  treatment,  the  birds  may  quickly  i 
become  reinfected.  A  greater  or  less  num¬ 
ber  of  fowls  should,  of  course,  receive  ' 
proportionate  amounts  of  the  tobacco  and 
salts. 

I  should  expect  this,  or  any  other  ef¬ 
ficient  worm  treatment,  to  temporai-ily 
derange  the  production  in  your  dock  of 
pullets.  It  might  be  best  to  postpone  it 
until  next  Summer  unless  you  believe  that  | 
worms  are  present  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers.  m.  b.  D_  I 


Howard:  "Papa,  didn’t  Methuselah 
have  more  than  one  name?”  Papa  (read¬ 
ing)  :  “No,  only  one.  Now  don’t  bother 
me  any  more.”  Howard:  “Please,  papa, 
can’t  I  ask  just  one  more  question?” 
Papa:  “Yes.  I  suppose  so.”  Howard: 
“Well,  was  Methuselah  his  first  or  his 
last  name?” — Credit  Lost. 


POULTRY  RATIONS 


Kpown  Ingredients  of  Known  Quality 
in  J^nown  'Proportions 


Poultry  Feeding 

^  specialists  at  the  colleges 
of  agriculture  in  the 
territory  served  by  the 
Cooperative  Grange  League 
Federation  have  approved 
the  formulas  of  G.L.F.  Rations. 

Practical  Poultrymen 
•  using  the  rations  the  year  around 
report  excellent  results. 

Feed  G.L.F.  Rations  and 
you  will  know  just  what  your 
birds  are  eating. 

See  your  G.L.F.  Agent  or  write 
for  booklet  of  formulas. 

The  Coop.  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 

Syracuse,  New  York 


Five  Distinctive  Features: 

1.  G.L.F.  Poultry  rations  contain 
a  larger  variety  of  ingredients  than 
is  usually  available  in  your  locality. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  ingredients 
and  the  pounds  of  each  are  stated. 

'3.  The  digestible  nutrients  in  each 
ration  are  high  and  the  fibre  con¬ 
tent  is  low. 

4.  Dried  buttermilk  and  dried 
skimmed  milk  are  used  and  the 
animal  proteins  are  high. 

5.  Accurately  operated  mechanical 
mixtures  make  a  thoroughly 
mixed  and  uniform  ration. 


m 

LOuaHtV. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Profit-Makers  by  Nature 

Everywhere  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  go— there  the  Hillpot  reputation  for  profit-makers  is  boosted. 
Eaeh  chick,  with  its  sterling  robust  vitality,  is  a  living  illustration  of  our 
quality  idea.  You’ll  find  them  busybodies  right  from  the  start— busy  growing- 
then  later,  busy  laying  and  paying. 

LEGHORNS,  REDS,  ROCKS,  WYANDOTTES 

—all  from  pure-bred  parent  stock  of  carefully  selected  iieavy-egg-producing 
strains.  ILLUSTRATED  1923  CATALOG 

and  price  list  free.  Send  at  once  for  them.  Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid 
with  safe  arrival  of  full  Count  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200  miles: 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

The  Egg  Producers— The  Bueineas  Hena 

1,1  rough  the  N.  Y.  8.  Co  operative  Poultry 
i»^»^!,!J0ni^Afp0Cia\!0n*#  ^ou  are  and  safeguarded  apralnnt 

brim  Uk’  'f  y<?u  .b,1I  fro'“  “»■  official  Certification  guarantees 

our  breeding  stock  to  be  of  the  highest  standard.  Porter’s  8  c  W 
Leghorns  are  heavy  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs.  ‘  ' 

increase  your  egg  production 

"y,^,d;lein'L0',i;.?,^t  ,im!  ol  Certified  and  Registered  males.  They 
aie  bred  from  Certified  heavy  producers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs.  * 

d  From  Thesfc  Remarkable  Breeders 

Pullets,  April  hatched.  Delivery  when  half -grown.  Order  now 
Send  For  Interesting  Illustrated  Free  Catalogue 

ot  bin*  modern  plants,  which  is  located  on  a  hun¬ 
dred-acre  fruit  farm.  The  conditions  are  ideal.  No  fences.  Free  range. 

FARLEY  PORTER  ....  Box  W.  Sodus.  N.  Y. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron  strain  Baby  Chicks  and  8  weeks  Pullets. 

Bred  from  large,  vigorous,  heavy-laying  hens  and  CERTIFIED  COCKERELS. 

All  stock  vaccinated  as  preventative  of  cliicken-nox  No  eggs  homrht  fm- 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituck.  N.  Y.  -  -  LOVELL  GORDON 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Barron  Strain.  Trapnested  Flocks.  B  reed  ini;  pens 
headed  by  cockerels  of  265  to  304  egg  hens.  Breed¬ 
ing  cockerels,  $8  each.  Hatching  eggs.  $9  per  100 
Baby  chicks.  «20  per  100. 

SUflNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaville,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 

Vihert  s  289-egg  strain.  All  flocks  trapnested  for  in¬ 
dividual  records  and  pedigreed  breeders.  Breeding 
cockerels,  $5  and  $7  each.  Hatching  Eggs,  810 
per  1(10.  Baby  chicks,  $23  per  100. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaville.  N.V. 

Baby  CHICKS 

Without  exception  we  are  the  largest  breeders  of 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  New  England. 
O.ur  stock  is  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  its 
wonderful  vigor  and  remarkable  egg  production. 
Catalog  on  request. 

GEORGE  HAGOPIAN.Redbird  Farm.  Wrenlham,  Mass. 

Rhode  Island  REDS 

ROSE  and  JsINGLK  Comb.  Vibert’s  ‘254  to  ’’fli. 
ege  strain.  Hatching  Eggs,  $2  50  per  15:  $10  per  loo 

D.  EVERETT  JONES  -  Hillsdale.  N.y! 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  !v"V‘,  ri',sed-  »•«  *»•«<«• 

EDatL0WIE  ***'••*  PC1‘  P^'j«ffi  ,IKffi.Uets!'*8  each8: 

to.  LOWE  -  Clinton  Corners,  New  York 

OAKWOOD  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

As  sturdy  ns  the  oak.  Am  now  booking  orders  for 
baby  ehicks  and  hatching  eggs,  for  March  and  April 
delivery.  Walter  C.  Weeks,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

9  *  JLJL.  f  a.  n  m  & 

“A  BREEDING  INSTITUTION” 

s.  c.  w.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Product  of  18  year*  of  scientific  breeding  Matin**  are  of  the  h,  i 

PrBe^*low  for^u?ck*Mlea ^OROEr’noW1 

Api.I,  Uic;  May.  14e.  SEA  COAST  e'aHMJ  Pl„;s„ch.  N  j! 

9  fi  Prnwn  1  onhnrno  Kulp  strain.  Bred  to  Lay  and 
0.  li.  Brown  Legnorns  do  lay.  Chicks  for  sale.  Circu¬ 
lar  free.  Hugh  E.  I’alterxen,  Clayton,  Ji.  Y.  Houle  1 

White  Leghorn  Chicks  &  Hatching  Eggs 

Quality  and  price  attractive.  Drop  a  card. 

W,  JANDA  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

CLOSING  OCT 

5.  t.  R.  1.  Red  and  Black  Jersey  Giant  COCKERELS 

c  S?  SKI'  T°*  1 0116  Belize  Tom.  $12. 

,E  MASON  Genoa,  New  York 

LOOK-IhV^SIO  a  100 

Postpaid.  14  Pure  Bred  Breeds.  Safe  Delivery.  Catalog 

Free.  Jas.  W.  Houck  A  Co.,  Itox  68*  Tlilin,  Ohio 

Parks'  Pedigreed  Selected  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Purchased  directly  from  Parks  and  from  his  best 
matings  of  trapnest  and  pedigreed  breeding  Their 

MntnWft  fl0nl  t“!"s  Ye“rl7  records  ol  from 

200  to  29i  eggs.  Price,  «8  ;  two  for  8 15. 

STUART  H.  HEIST  -  * Pen,lyn.  Pa. 

g~ i  If  w  -mr  g-1  (S  C.  YV.and  Brown  Leghorns, 

•  H  1  f  14  ^  18c.  Barred  ltocks,  lfte; 
^  ^  *'■*  1  Beds,  l«e  and  Mixed,  lie 

100%  Guar.  Order-from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

WM.  NAt’E  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Single  Comb  Reds,  Aneonas,  White  ami  Brown  Leghorns 
from  pure  bred  free  range  breeders.  Bred  for  size  vigor 
and  egg  production.  Circular.  ADRIAN  Di  NEEF.  8odHi,  14. T. 

BARRED  ROCK  AND  R.  I.  RED 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Selected,  utility,  Bred-to-lay  .took 
*1.»0—1j,  prepaid.  Guaranteed.  BR00KSIDE.  Middialowi),  V»! 

Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEY  EGGS  For  Sale 

from  large,  healthy,  vigorous  stock  at  $5  for  eleven 
eggs.  Also  Pekin  Duck  eggs  at  $2  for  twelve. 

ROCK-CLIFF  FARM  Brogueville,  Pa. 

JerseyBlackGiantEggsMikVm 

Large,  heavy  laying  strain.  Satisfactory  hatch 
guaranteed.  $5  for  15.  1  f.  COMSTOCK.  Fabius,  N.  *. 

DOVRBON  REII  TI  KKEYH.  Hens,  *10  and  ; 

°  Toms,  *12.  FRED  D.  SHEPARD.  Lyons  Falls,  N.Y. 

”  WHY  FEED  LICE  "--USE  ROMAN  LOUSE  POWDER 

for  Lice  on  domestic  animals  and  poultry.  GOu  p,.,  pound- 
5  pounds,  $2.60;  10  pounds,  *4. SO,  prepaid.  '  ' 

Or.  DON  A.  BOARDMAN  Rome.  Oneida, Cov,  New  Yorh 

Have  a  Fine  Flock  of  Toulouse  Geese  Zrl&SSi 

("  JOets.  apiece.  Addrest  H.  w.  m 'KM,  Protpul,  P«. 
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“The  Flower  of  the  Season's  Chicks ” 

Choose  the  famous  Rosemont  Chicks  and  have  no  regrets.  Rosemont 
customers  order  year  after  year  because  these  husky,  healthy  chicks  live  and  grow 
and  at  maturity  are  beautiful,  productive  and  profitable.  Bred  from  extra  choice 
flocks  of  business  birds.  Quality  high— price  moderate. 


Rosemont  specializes  in  the  popular 
business  breeds  We  have  one  which  will 
meet  your  wishes.  LEGHORNS,  White. 
Buff.  Brown,  Black — ANCONAS,  Mottled 
— R.  I.  REDS,  Single  and  Rose  Comb- 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  Barred,  White— 
WYANDOTTES,  White. 


The  new  Rosemont  Catalog — in  colors— 
is  beautiful  and  instructive.  Write  for 
your  copy  now.  It’t  FREE. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Drawer  4  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


Good 

Chicks 

FROM 

TOMS  RIVER 
New  Jersey 


WHITE  Leghorn  baby  chicks,  from  pedi¬ 
greed,  heavy  laying  stock.  Hatched 
from  eggs  laid  by  mature  hens  mated  to 
sons  of  200-egg  layers  or  better.  Eggs 
from  the  flocks  of  expert  business  poultrvmen 
produce  chicks  that  will  make  profits  for 
you.  High  in  quality,  reasonable  in  price. 
Order  your  chicks  none  for  early-laying,  profit¬ 
paying  summer  and  fall  pullets. 

Write  for  Illustrated  folder 

Authorized  Breeder’s  Association 

Wm,  Johnstone.  Mgr. 

Box  F  Toms  River  New  Jersey 


PRODUCTION-BRED  BREEDING  STOCK,  HATCHING  EGGS  AND 
BABY  CHICKS  FROM  PRODUCTION-BRED  STOCK. 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  interesting  article  by  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  of  Cornell 
University  Tells  about  the  Association.  Contains  list  of  254  members  and  breeders 

of  nine  varieties  of  poultry. 

Address:  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  -  Rodman,  New  York 


Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm 


Sfo0k_EgKs— Chicks.  Breeders  of  American  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Won 
special  prizes  at  New  York  State  Fair  for  best  farm  flock  in  show.  Circular  free. 

ROY  S.  RIDER,  Prop. 

Ballston  Spa  Box  4  New  York 


Kinnelon  Farms 
Baby  Chicks 

S  C  White  Leghorns  from  heavy-laying 
'  strain,  $525.00  per  hundred. 

Light  Brahmas  from  prize  winning  stock. 
$85.00  per  hundred. 

j.  C.  HESSE.  Supt. _ BUTLER.  N.  J. 

/lllinffP  from  pure-bred,  selected-heavy 

1  Hit  KN  laying,  free-ranged  hens.  Pie 
VII1U1VU  pai{1  parcei  post.  100  percent 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular  and 
price  list  on  request.  Get  it. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Ottaville,  reimnylviuilH 


BABY  CHICKS 

strain.  Send  for  price  list.  E.  HITCH,  Prop., 
Boxwood  Poultry  Farm  Laurel,  Delaware 

bXby  OH ICKS ffiE' 

hvered  free,  FttRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  HO-  3.  MiH«r*town,  Fa. 

Baloy  CUiclis 

S  C  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leg 
horns,  Miied  Chicles,  1  1  c  and  up.  100*'  delivery  guaran- 

teed  Not  a  new  beginner.  J.  W.KIRK,  Box  50.McAlistervillc.Pi 

BREEDERS  CHICKS  EGGS 

W  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  0.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  265,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM 

high  quality  chicks  from  our  well-bred  pens  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  Hogan  tested;  S.  C.  Black  Mmorcas.  Single  and 
Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Brices 
reasonable  for  Quality  delivered.  R.  1 . 1).  Kldgely,  Md, 


Pine  Tree  Day -Olds 

Live — Grow  — 'Lay — P  ay 

The  purebred  flocks  which  produce  all  our  hatch- 
intj  eggs  have  been  culled  and  mated  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Charles  Nixon, 
noted  as  a  judge  and  breeder  of  fine  poultry. 
Eggs  from  these  choice  matings  are  hatched  m 
special  incubators  of  our  own  design,  assuring 
even  temperature  and  ventilation.  They  come 
to  you  in  perfect  condition  with 

Sale  Arrival  Guaranteed 

Our  1923  Chick  Book  tells  and  pictures  the 
plete  story  , of  Pine  Tree  Ba~-“'m  f .......  m 

pen  to  shipping  station.  I 
describesthe  leading  utility 
breeds.  Gives  experiences 
of  many  who  have  raised 
Pine  Tree  Baby  Chicks. 

Write  for  your  copy  today 
Get  our  low  prices. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
BoxR.  Stockton,  Newjerxey 


Olds  from  mating 


c  k  I  c  k:  s 

«  0  BUFF  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS 
AND  WHITE  REDS,  BLACK  MIN0RCAS,  BUFF  ORPING¬ 
TONS  "satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free 
CLOYD  NIEMOND  Box  5  McAliaterville,  Pa. 

O  I  I  I  c  Kk  S 

Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Leghorns,  Aneonas, 
Mi  no  teas  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Bank  Reference, 

Catalog  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  B,  Mcftlistemlle.  Pa. 


JPENCER’S  BIG  4:  CHICKS 

free  ringe.  Circular  free.  Spencer  Pou  try 
Farms  &  Hatchery,  Box  ,66,  Spencer,  Ohio 

GOOD  PLACE  FOB  GOOD  CHICKS 

Big  and  Sturdy  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  S  C.  REDS.  DUCKS.  New  catalog 
ready  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill.  N  J 

CHICKS,  10c.  and  llp-ffi-of;.  ii£*: 

lay iiw strain.  Book  your  order  now  for  spring  deliv¬ 
ery-free  circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohm 

15  000  Ready  Made  BabyChicks  varieties. '  Priced 

to  sell  Circular  free.  ROYAL  FARMS  Bergey.  Fa 

-"r  nun  1  1  C  and  up,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
fHsfll  S  Rocks,  and  mixed.  Circular  mailed  on  le- 

V/IllV/lVlJ  quegt  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Mcfllislerville.  r, 

t,  Interesting  and  Profitable.  Catalog 

Baby  LhlCkS  mailed  on  request.  Ready  Jan.  11th 
E.  ft.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J,  K.  no.  i 


Place  Your  Order  NOW 

FOR  FUTURE 
DELIVERY 

The  extreme  cold 
made  the  handling 
and  gathering 
of  hatching 
eggs  ex 
tremel  v 
di  ffi  cult, 
and  will 
seriously 
a  f  f  ect 
those 
b  u  yers 
w  h  o 
come 
in  last 
and  in  a 
rush.  We 

guarantee  the  safe 
arrival  of  every 
chick  alive,  and 
furnish  the  best 
of  service. 

MANSFIELD  HATCHERY 

Dept.  A,  Mansfield,  Mass. 

Member  of  National  Baby  Chick  Association 


free 

Beautiful 
Illustrated 
Book  and 
Price  List 
On  Request 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


B 

A 

B 


THE  HENYARD 


Cost  of  Raising  Chicks 

I  have  a  chicken  farm  in  the  making, 
also  a  large  incubator  which  I  start  in 
February.  A  friend  of  mine  wants  to  put 
in  100  eggs  from  Black  Minorca  purebred 
stock.  We  have  agreed  on  a  price  for 
hatching  per  egg.  He  wants  me  to  brood 
and  raise  the  chicks  hatched  for  him 
till  June  1,  which  I  am  wiling  to  do.  1 
to  furnish  everything — coal.  feed,  greens, 
care,  etc.,  but  we  cannot  arive  at  a  price 
per  chick  for  the  three  months.  These 
will  be  raised  with  my  own  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  I  expect  to  put  in  200  eggs  with 
his  100  the  first,  hatch.  Can  you  give 
me  any  idea  what  to  charge  for  a  job 
like  this,  where  I  am  raising  them  with 
my  own?  __  J.  w.  s. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

The  rate  for  custom  hatching  this  year 
is  reported  at  3%  cents  per  egg  from  the 
sections  I  have  heard  from.  The  charge 
for  feeding,  brooding  and  caring  for  chicks 
during  the  first  12  weeks  is  simply  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  cost,  of  labor,  feed  and  fuel 
which  varies  somewhat  under  different 
conditions.  The  per  cent  of  mortality  also 
affects  the  cost  per  chick,  as  the  greater 
the  loss  the  smaller  number  of  chicks  will 
have  to  stand  all  expense.  It  takes  about 
six  lbs.  of  feed  to  raise  a  Leghorn  chick 
up  to  12  weeks  of  age  and  it,  also  takes 
some  milk  and  green  feed  to  make  a  real 
good  job  of  it.  The  milk  and  green  feed 
would  figure  from  5  to  10  cents  per  chick 
and  the  feed  about  25  cents  per  chick. 
The  cost  of  fuel  should  not  exceed  10  cents 
per  day  for  each  brooder  holding  200  to 
300  chicks,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
chicks  it  contains.  With  280  chicks  to 
be  brooded  eight  weeks  the  cost  would  be 
practically  2  cents  each  for  fuel.  This 
makes  an  actual  expense  of  about  37 
cents  each,  without  the  addition  of  any¬ 
thing  for  losses  or  overhead  expense, 
which  must  he  added  to  the  feed  cost, 
together  with  your  labor  cost.  As  the 
most  labor  is  required  during  the  first 
12  weeks  of  the  chicks’  lives  the  labor 
hill  is  no  small  item  if  you  are  to  charge 
what  your  time  is  really  worth,  or  what 
it  would  cost  to  hire  the  work  done.  This 
labor  cost  varies  to  such  an  extent  in 
different  localities  under  different  weather 
and  wage  conditions  it  must  be  worked 
out  according  to  your  local  conditions. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 
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Changing  a  Ration 


I  am  feeding  a  commercial  mash  at 
present,  but  find  it  too  expensive.  Will 
it  stop  the  birds  laying  or  hurt  them  to 
change  and  give  the  Cornell  mash,  which 
I  would  mix  myself?  I  have  plenty  of 
sweet  and  sour  milk,  and  in  mixing  the 
mash  would  it  be  necessary  to  add  half 
scraps?  At  present  1  am  feeding  a  hot 
mash  in  the  morning.  Will  it  cut  down 
on  the  laying  if  1  omit  this  and  give 
grain?  J.  E. 

Morristown.  N.  J. 

I  should  make  the  change  gradually, 
mixing  the  two  kiuds  of  mash  and  grad¬ 
ually  discontinuing  the  commercial  prep¬ 
aration  that  it  is  desired  to  drop.  The 
fowls  will  not  get  enough  milk  in  a  moist 
mash  to  take  the  place  of  beef  scrap 
but  if  they  are  given  all  that  they  will 
drink  daily  in  addition,  the  meat  scrap 
may  be  superseded.  It  is  estimated  that 
from  12  to  14  qts.  of  skim-milk  daily  for 
each  100  fowls  will  replace  the  beef 
scrap  usually  fed  in  the  mash.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  better  to  give  both  rather  than  to 
discontinue  meat  scrap  entirely,  though 
the  amount  of  the  latter  may,  of  course, 
be  very  much  cut  down  if  plenty  of  skim- 
milk  is  at  hand. 

Yes,  if  you  cut  out  ground  grains 
(mash)  from  your  daily  ration  you  will 
cut  down  egg  production,  though  you 
may  gradually  change  from  moist  to  dry 
mash  feeding  if  you  wish  to  save  labor. 
Remember  that  all  changes  in  feeding 
laying  fowls  should  be  made  gradually. 
Any  abrupt  change  is  likely  to  induce 
partial  molting  and  check  egg  production. 

M.  B.  D. 


Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred 
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records  up  to  309  eggs.  Decide  now  to  grow  the  best.  Our  free 
catalogue  tells  the  story  of  success. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  40  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Raw  Meat  Scraps  for  Poultry 

Would  a  flock  of  Leghorn  chickens  do 
as  well  on  raw  meat  scrap  and  raw  hone 
meal  as  on  commercial  meat  scrap?  If 
so  state  the  amount  in  pounds  given  daily 
to  100  chickens,  also  to  100  baby  chicks? 

Middleburgli,  X.  Y.  F.  TV. 

Yes,  green  cut  hone,  with  adhering 
meat,  may  be  used  to  replace  commercial 
meat  scrap  in  the  ration  of  hens,  though 
it  is  a  product  very  likely  to  spoil  in 
warm  weather  and  should  be  fed  with 
care.  About  a  half  ounce  per  hen  daily. 
It  would  probably  be  better  to  feed  some 
meat  scrap  in  the  mash,  say  one-third  to 
one-half  the  usual  amount,  if  green  cut 
hone  was  also  used.  There  is  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  meat  content  of  various 
hatches  of  cut  bone,  sometimes  there  is 
eonsiderable  meat,  at  other  times  very 
little. 

I  should  much  prefer  milk  in  some 
form  for  baby  chicks  and  would  not  rec¬ 
ommend  the  feeding  of  green  cut  hone. 

if.  rt.  D. 


Quality  chicks  at 
thrifty  prices 

Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Lively 
Chicks  for  1923  are  even 
better  than  last  year.  Our 
farm-raised  laying  flocks  are 
headed  by  cockerels  direct 
from  America’s  greatest 
variety  specialists. 

These  chicks  at  popular  prices 
have  the  quality  you  would 
get  from  a  specialty  breeder. 
Their  breeding  is  planned  to 
build  up  profitable  egg  and 
meat  producing  flocks. 

We  guarantee  100 %  delivery, 
safe  and  sound.  Any  losses  in 
the  mail  will  be  replaced  or 
money  refunded. 

Kerr’s  Chick  Book  describes 
how  these  sturdy,  lively  chicks 
are  bred,  and  gives  expert  in¬ 
formation  about  varieties. 

Interesting  prices  are  being 
quoted.  Write  to-day  for 
your  Chick  Book. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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LORD  FARMS 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Quality  chicks  cost  a  little  more  than  the 
run  of  common  hatchery  chicks,  but  they 
are  the  cheapest  chicks  on  the  market 
today.  It’s  what  they  do  for  you  next 
season  that  counts,  not  what  the  chicks  cost 
you  now.  BE  WISE  and  invest  rightly 
NOW  for  big  yields  of  high-priced  eggs 
NEXT  WINTER. 

PRICES  FOR  1923 

Our  Famous  Grade  A  Chicks,  if  shipped 
before  May  14.  will  cost  you; 

For  85.49  Chicks . HOo 

For  5«-99  Chicks . 89c 

For  100-499  Chicks . 8«c 

For  500-999  Chicks . 3TQc 

For  1000  Chicks  or  More  8?o 
Grade  B  Chicks  are  3  cents  cheaper,  each. 
Send  for  Our  80-Page  Catalogue 


LORD  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN.  MASS. 
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|  “VITAL  HATCH" 

(Baby  Chicks 

Produced  From 

Thoroughbred  Flocks 

Kept  on  Unrestricted  Farm  Range 

|  Bred  For 

1  Constitutional  Vigor  and 

Heavy  Egg  Production 

=  All  Leading  and  Popular  Varieties 
1  Also  Eggs  For  Hatching 

|  Send  For  Price  List 

Book  Your  Order  Early 

I  TJ2  J.  Bolgiano  Seed  Co. 

1  EVERYTHING  for  the  POULTRYMAN 
Pratt  and  Light  Sts. 

1  Address  Dept.  120.  Baltimore,  Md. 
liiiiiiHiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiHHiiimiiiimmiiiiimmHiniiiiiiiiiiiii 


BABY  CHICKS 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Big  husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free 
range  stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free 
Fourteen  years  hatching  experience.  Full 
count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  I 
E.  C.  Brotvn  Sergeantsville.  N.  J 


FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS 

CHICKS  of  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  and  Mixed 

100#  guar.  Circular  Free.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  P». 
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Subscribers*  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  463. 

POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  open 
for  position  as  working  manager,  commercial 
plant  or  estate;  expert  incubation,  brooding 
c  hicks,  egg  production,  selecting  and  matings 
for  results;  only  plants  where  results  can  he 
accomplished  considered;  married;  American; 
no  children;  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  2802,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


T’OULTRYMAN,  married,  25.  deairea  poaition  on 
a  commercial  farm  or  estate;  college  educa¬ 
tion,  with  practical  experience  in  all  branches; 
contract  or  50-50  basis  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
2829,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  32,  expert  farmer  and  potil- 
tryman,  desires  position  as  working  manager;  j 
Cornell  graduate.  ADVERTISER  2880.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR  and  caretaker,  experienced,  mar¬ 
ried  man,  with  family,  would  like  permanent 
position  on  a  gentleman’s  place;  12  years’  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  2885,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


REFINED  WOMAN  wants  work  on  up-to-date 
poultry  farm;  no  housework;  Western  Con¬ 
necticut.  ADVERTISER  2884.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER — Single,  40;  partnership  basis;  re¬ 
sults;  meals  particular.  PROCTOR,  158  So. 
Fulton,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Position  by  practical,  up-to-date 
farm  superintendent;  life  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  agricultural  college  training;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  management  of  large  commercial 
farms  and  private  estates;  best  of  reference*; 
American;  single;  age  47;  family  consists  of 
mother,  and  self;  prefer  Alfalfa  and  live  stock 
proposition.  ROX  702,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 


MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  on  up-to- 
date  dairy  farm;  experienced  in  breeding  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  eattle;  also  producing  fancy  mar¬ 
ket  milk;  proposition  must  be  large  enough  to 
pay  salary  of  82,000  yearly;  details  of  exper¬ 
ience  with  high-class  reference  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  upon  request.  BOX  X,  North  Haven, 
Conn. 


MARRIED,  all  around  farmer  and  son.  Son 
dairy  and  test  milker;  with  reference.  BOX 
32,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 


TRACTOR  operator  -wants  job  for  the  Summer; 

Fordson  preferred;  drove  one  all  last  Sum¬ 
mer;  knows  farm  machinery;  single;  reliable. 
Address  ADVERTISER  2908,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


T’OULTRYMAN — Position  wanted  by  married 
man,  small  family;  20  years’  experience  on 
commercial  and  private  plants;  understands  the 
business  thoroughly  in  all  its  branches;  compe¬ 
tent  to  take  entire  charge  of  any  place;  refer¬ 
ences  of  the  best;  specially  interested  in  )>edi- 
groe  work  for  high  egg  laying.  ADVERTISER 
2907,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HARDENER — Married;  age  37;  experienced; 

best  reference.  ADVERTISER  2900,  cave 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  married  couples  wish  permanent  position 
on  estate;  one  chauffeur  and  handy  man; 
other  good  all  around  farmer;  within  50  miles, 
..it  Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  2903,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — American,  single,  22,  college 
training,  four  years’  experience  on  commercial 
poultry  plant;  fully  understands  all  branches; 
■■iri  keep  books;  competent;  can  take  charge; 
desires  position  on  estate  or  poultry  plant  at 
once;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  2892, 
••are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  young  couple  (Germans),  no  chil¬ 
dren,  want  position  on  dairy  farm;  wife 
housework;  man  good  milker  and  cowman; 
ready  to  start  after  March  15.  FRED  MEYER, 
418  East  15tli  Street,  New  York  City. 


DAIRYMAN,  single,  age  49.  lifelong  experience 
with  cattle,  butter-making,  raising  calves, 
wants  position  on  private  estate;  references- 
kindly  state  particulars  and  wages  in  fin 
letter.  ADVERTISER  2915,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  steady  position  on  general 
farm  work;  experienced;  can  inn  tractor  and 
car  if  necessary;  state  wages  you  pay  aud  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  2913,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HEAD  GARDENER  now  open  for  position; 

thoroughly  understand  vegetables,  flowers, 
shrubs,  greenhouse,  lawns,  all  work  around  a 
country  estate;  would  like  to  hear  from  parties 
where  ability  would  be  appreciated;  American; 
Protestant;  45;  single;  good  health,  good  ap¬ 
pearance  and  personality;  willing  to  please; 
good  references.  ADVERTISER  2912,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Responsible  position  •  on  modern 
farm;  life  experience;  best  of  references; 
married;  please  state  wages  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2911,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  FARMER,  single,  open  for  position 
as  manager,  understanding  poultry,  stock, 
crops,  construction,  with  college  training  be¬ 
sides;  state  salary  willing  to  pay  with  board. 
ADVERTISER  2910,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MECHANIC  wants  position  by  April  1; 

good  carpenter,  painter,  do  some  plumbing, 
etc.;  understands  farming,  gas  engines,  driving 
Ford  car,  some  tractor  experience,  tilling  silos, 
growing  crops,  care  stock;  American;  married; 
small  family;  strictly  reliable;  first-class  ref¬ 
erences;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  2909,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  FARMER — Agreeable,  capable,  a 
hustler;  thoroughly  understands  all  crops, 
machinery,  animals,  lawns  and  upkeep  of  roads, 
land  and  buildings;  $90  per  month  and  house. 
GEORGE  A.  SMITH.  Accokeek,  Md. 


RELIABLE  WOMAN,  with  boy,  six  years,  as 
housekeeper  or  cook:  reference;  small  family. 
ADVERTISER  2947,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  23,  thorough,  practical,  reli¬ 
able.  willing  worker,  wishes  to  connect  with 
commercial  plant;  excellent  references;  will 
start  at  low  salary.  ADVERTISER  2941,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  AM  the  poultryman  you  need  to  work  with 
you.  What  can  you  offer  me?  My  refer¬ 
ences  prove  my  ability.  ADVERTISER  2942, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Married  MAN  desires  position  as  caretaker, 
handy  man;  wife  assist  if  necessary;  highest 
personal  references.  ADVERTISER  2945,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER — Outside  foreman,  on  good  private 
estate;  British  and  American  experience;  ex¬ 
cellent  references;  single.  ADVERTISER  294*5, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (18)  wants  position  on  private 
place,  poultry  or  dairying;  some  experience 
growing  vegetables.  ADVERTISER  2950,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  on 
private  estate;  lifelong  experience  in  up-to- 
date  farming  and  gardening,  also  raising  and 
care  of  registered  Guernseys  and  A.  R.  work; 
can  furnish  best  of  references;  only  first-class 
position  considered.  A.  J.  LUCAS,  Box  900, 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Woman  execu¬ 
tive;  experienced  in  all  branches;  capable, 
trustworthy.  ADVERTISER  2939,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  POSITION  WANTED  —  Having 
sold  my  farm,  will  accept  position  as  work¬ 
ing  superintendent,  for  a  party  desiring  a  capa¬ 
ble  man;  married;  American;  no  children;  life 
experience;  handle  tractor  and  all  farm  machin¬ 
ery;  especially  interested  in  purebred  cattle; 
at  present  carrying  40  head  and  producing 
Grade  A  milk;  will  furnish  some  help  If  de¬ 
sired;  references;  please  state  salary  with 
house  and  usual  privileges  for  the  right  man. 
ADVERTISER  2930,  care  "Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  educated,  middle-aged, 
Protestant,  American  couple;  experienced  in 
institution,  hotel  or  farm.  ADVERTISER 
2934,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position,  manage  large  farm;  mar¬ 
ried;  38;  experienced;  college  graduate; 
familiar  with  purebred  stock,  handling  men  and 
getting  results;  references  furnished;  state 
what  you  have  to  offer.  ADVERTISER  2933, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — Position  wanted  by  young  man; 

experienced  in  R.  of  M.  and  A.  R.  work  and 
showing;  good  calf  raiser;  clean  habits  and  a 
steady,  willing  worker;  Guernseys  or  Jerseys 
preferred;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
2932,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  or  assistant,  college  graduate, 
wishes  position;  clean  habits;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2926,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  (colored)  wishes  position  in  country  as 
caretaker,  gardening,  poultry  raising;  exper¬ 
ienced.  ADVERTISER  2924,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  as  farm  or  estate  superintendent  or 
working  foreman;  practical  experience  in  all 
branches  of  farming  and  upkeep  of  estates; 
American;  married;  age  36.  ADVERTISER 
2923,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  nursery  or  flower  seed 
farm;  some  nursery  experience;  37;  married; 
references.  BOX  154,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  (21),  licensed  New  York  State 
Babcock  tester,  who  has  had  experience  in 
market  milk  plant  and  creamery,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  plant  from  June  15  to  September  15. 
Address  G.  B.  WEBBER.  208.  Dearborn  Pl., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  married  man,  small  family,  open  for 
engagement  April  1  to  take  full  charge  of 
commercial  farm  or  private  estate;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2951,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Married  man,  44,  no 
family;  superintendent,  or  foreman  gentlemans 
farm  or  estate;  experience  in  gardening,  roads, 
tree  moving,  lawns  and  tennis;  all  around  man; 
good  references.  BOX  491,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


FOREMAN — American,  married,  age  27;  fruit, 
truck,  general  farming;  reference  from  four 
years  in  last  place.  ADVERTISER  2948,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

|  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

WANTED — Two  young  men  with  capital;  one 
operate  fruit  and  poultry,  another  dairy  farm; 
modern  home;  opportunity.  ADVERTISER  2755, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY— For  Sale:  Gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  and  dairy  farm,  located  in  New 
Jersey  on  State  highway,  50  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Address  ADVERTISER  2246,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY  is  desirous  that  some 
person  interested  in  hoys  and  girls  should 
donate  a  tract  of  land  within  easy  reach  of 
New  York,  10  acres  or  more,  with  water  front, 
seashore  preferred,  for  Summer  school  and 
camping  purposes;  some  wooded  land  desirable. 
Inquire  ADVERTISER  2215,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OH  LEASE — Successful  poultry 
farm;  100  acres;  complete  modern  equipment; 
1,500  breeders,  19,000  incubator  capacity;  yearly 
income  $15,000;  large  established  trade;  $18,000; 
easy  terms.  WILLIAM  SEIDEL,  Strawberry 
Ridge,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co.,  I’a. ;  40  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstown;  825 
apple  trees,  standard  varieties;  12  acres 
peaches;  Jwo  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  strawber¬ 
ries,  pears,  cherries,  raspberries,  currants  and 
asparagus  in  abundance;  stone  house  and  barn; 
20  acres  woodland;  good  markets;  deal  includes 
all  crops  and  machinery.  Fordson  tractor.  Bean 
power  sprayer,  horses,  chickens  and  bees;  bar¬ 
gain  at  $15,000.  F.  H.  YARNALL,  934  High 
Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — An  unusual  investment  await* 
someone  in  my  home  with  2614  acres  of  land 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing 
towns  in  Ohio;  good  community;  good  public 
schools;  seat  of  State  Normal  College;  fine 
roads;  only  30  miles  from  Cleveland;  owner 
must  go  South  on  account  of  health.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  L.  B.  HASTINGS,  Kent,  O. 


FOR  SALE — Central  New  York  farm;  128  acres; 

team,  eattle,  tools,  hens;  good  buildings; 
$5,500;  $2,000  cash.  GEO.  POWELL,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Blossvale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  on  State  road,  in  Dutchess, 
Putnam  or  Columbia  Counties;  will  pay  all 
cash;  not  over  $4,000;  describe  land,  location 
and  buildings  fully;  photos  will  he  returned. 
W.  HALLE,  1133  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  169  acres,  in  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  on  main  road;  three  miles  from  Chat¬ 
ham.  N.  Y. :  beautiful  location:  running  stream 
through  woodlot;  buildings  in  good  sanitary 
condition;  bargain.  Address  MRS.  S.  E.  SIM¬ 
MONS,  R.  D.  1,  Valatie.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 108  acres;  good  house,  barn,  out¬ 
buildings;  good  water;  woodlot;  on  hard  read; 
15  acres  plowed;  with  or  without  equipment. 
Particulars,  write  FENTON  OTTMAN,  R.  D.  2, 
Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


50  MILES  from  New  York  City,  farm  of  122 
acres,  with  horse,  cow  barns,  poultry  houses; 
all  modernized  and  cemented;  7-room  house  with 
all  modern  conveniences;  electricity,  steam  heat, 
laundry  tubs,  etc.;  rough  stone  fireplace;  price, 
$12,500;  terms  to  responsible  buyer  OWNER, 
1206  Shalleross  Ave.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


JERSEY — 62-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  in¬ 
cluding  Summer  boarding-house;  half  cash: 
rest  on  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  ^46,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  500  acres;  150  acres  under 
cultivation,  balance  pasture  and  woodland; 
bordering  river;  on  main  Adirondack  highway  to 
Lake  Placid;  five  miles  from  Ausable  Chasm; 
excellent  tourist  business;  10-room  brick  house, 
two  barns,  garage  and  other  outbuilding*. 
ADVERTISER  2759.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


375-ACRE  CHEAP  EARM— One-half  mile  tp 
State  macadam  road,  three-fourths  mile  to 
railroad  switch  (carloads  loaded),  two  miles 
from  railroad  town,  six  miles  to  county  neat; 
113  cleared;  fair  buildings;  price  $5,000;  ea«y 
terms.  O.  M.  PURNELL,  owner,  Snow  Hill, 
Md. 


POULTRY  PLANT-ORCHARD— Sale  or  lease; 

established  business;  liberal  terms;  60-acre 
bearing  peach  orchard;  complete  plant  for  rear¬ 
ing  5,000  chicks;  Newtown  equipment.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2777,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  farm.  98  acres;  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  fruit;  Eudicott-Johnson  markets; 
milk  11c  quart.;  customers  furnish  pails;  retail 
price,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.;  good  buildings; 
good  location;  good  income.  Write  owner, 
ANDREW  NELSON,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Will  pay  $25,000  for  a  fine  farm  or 
country  home  within  200  miles  of  New  York 
City:  must,  have  an  A1  water  supply  of  proven 
purity.  ADVERTISER  2804.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Gentleman’s  estate;  profitable, 
fully  equipped  poultry  ranch;  Southern  New 
Jersey;  modern  home;  all  conveniences;  stock; 
fruit;  shade;  concrete  roads;  one  mile  from  in¬ 
dustrial  center;  price  $10,000;  no  agents.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  2801,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 115-acre  dairy  farm,  fully  stocked 
and  modern  equipped,  in  connection  with  re¬ 
tail  milk  route  for  all  milk  produced.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2815,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VINELAND,  N.  J.,  poultry  farm;  four  acres; 

present  capacity,  700  layer*;  0-room  hou«e, 
hath,  gas,  steam,  electricity;  garage;  fine  mar¬ 
ket;  highest  prices;  trolley  5  minutes;  $10, <MK>- 
terms.  Owner,  ADVERTISER,  2827,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  in  Orange  Comity  only; 

not  less  than  eight  acres,  all  tillable;  near 
good  town  and  railroad;  not  over  $5,000;  part 
cash;  give  honest  description.  ADVERTISER 
2835,  care  Rural  New-  Y  orker . 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  240  acres;  almost  in  sight 
of  State  Park,  Hammonnassett;  stock  and 
tools;  been  in  family  since  1875;  all  kinds 
fruit;  wood  and  some  timber;  shore  markets 
Address  BOX  20,  R.  D.,  Clinton,  Conn.  ’Phone 
89-2. 


FARM — In  Mohawk  Valley;  TO  minutes’  walk 
from  center  of  St.  Johnsville;  120  acres;  22 
cattle,  pair  young '  horses;  fully  equipped;  a 
good  producer;  Independent  League  milk  sta 
tion:  highest  fluid  milk  price;  a  bargain. 
ADVERTISER  2842,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Farm  of  216  acres,  in  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y.;  good  general  purpose  or  stock 
farm;  running  water  in  every  field;  good  or¬ 
chard;  buildings  insured  for  $4,400;  rated  best 
farm  in  township;  $26  per  acre;  terms.  \il- 
dress  PAUL  CUMMINGS,  on  farm,  Craryville, 
N.  Y.,  or  A.  C.  McLACHLAN,  owner,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 62  acres,  poultry,  grain 
and  potato  farm;  Western  New  York;  one 
mile  from  market.  CLAYTON  HUNT,  Ark 
port,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  RENT — 26  miles  New  York;  num¬ 
ber  outer  buildings;  large  hennery;  fruit 
trees;  good  markets;  populated  district. 
ADVERTISER  2889,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  160  acres;  high  producing 
dairy  farm,  with  30  head  of  stock,  26  milking 
cows,  team,  tools  and  personal  property;  good 
overshot  barn  and  silo;  concrete  driveway  in 
barn;  located  three  miles  from  Delhi,  county 
seat  of  Delaware  County;  $4,000  cash  down; 
balance  on  easy  terms.  RICHARD  J.  KAMPH. 
Delaneey,  N.  Y. 


90-ACRE  FARM  for  sale;  located  1  miles 
from  Lambertville,  N.  J.;  will  sell  with  or 
without  stock;  price  $8,500  with  stock;  $5,800 
without  stock,  etc.  ADVERTISER  2887.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — M.v  farm  of  87  acres,  in  Seneca  Co., 
N.  Y.,  2  miles  from  a  good  market,  on  im¬ 
proved  State  road,  well  adapted  for  berries  and 
truck;  a  great  chance  for  someone  to  make 
money;  good  buildings;  beautiful  location;  fruit 
and  wood.  JESSE  MOREHOUSE,  Seneca  Fails. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  on  busy  State  road,  near 
town,  a  small  farm  for  truck  and  chickens. 
ADVERTISER  2895,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FUR  SALE — 110  acres,  Caroga  Lake  farm;  suit¬ 
able  for  general  farming  or  for  camp  or  club 
site.  P.  WALSH,  Caroga  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HAVING  sold  my  house,  would  dispose  of  busi¬ 
ness,  good  will;  lot,  50x150,  on  State  road; 
P.  O.  connected;  $500;  Summer  rpsort,  near 
Middletown,  ADVERTISER  2894,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


IMPROVED  Hudson  Valley  fruit,  dairy  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  235  acres;  splendid  buildings; 
electric  lights;  furnace;  hath;  big  crops;  bar 
gain;  $15,000,  ADVERTISER  2893.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale  or  rent;  28-acre  poultry  farm, 
equipped  with  7-rooni  dwelling,  barn,  garage 
lOO-ff.  chicken  house  and  all  other  necessary 
buildings;  all  buildings  are  nearly  new;  close 
to  school  ami  church.  For  full  particulars  ap¬ 
ply  to  A.  S.  HANDY,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


A  DESIRABLE  farm  for  sale;  41%  acres,  1 
mile  from  Central  Islip  depot;  75  ft.  from 
State  road;  large  11-room  house;  large  barn; 
all  kinds  of  fruit;  land  under  cultivation;  fine 
for  trucking  or  chicken  farm;  sell  cheap.  For 
particulars,  address  MR.  GEO.  WILLS,  Box  87, 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  or  WILLIAM  WILLS.  16 
Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  will  lease;  300-acre  farm  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  fully  equipped  with  first-class  ma¬ 
chinery  and  tools;  80  head  purebred  Holstein 
eattle;  all  buildings  modern  and  in  A1  condition; 
land  the  best,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation; 
a  high-class  proposition;  replies  wanted  only 
from  responsible  parties.  Address  ADVERTISER 
2900,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CLOSING  estate;  332  acres;  $5,000;  part  time; 

growing  crops,  implements,  dairy,  poultry; 
1  <10,000  ft.  timber;  daily  mail;  school.  BAIRD, 
Cleveland,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Nine-acre  farm,  1%  miles  from 
Lakewood;  State  road.  Inquire  ALBERT 
HOVENS.  Box  207  A,  R.  F.  1).  No.  2.  Ink. 
wood,  N.  J. 


CATALOGUES  now  ready,  advertising  sale  of 
Guernsey  Farm;  this  modern,  finely  equipped 
dairy  market  farm  has  high  bred,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  herd  of  Federal  tested,  registered  Guern¬ 
seys;  farm,  eattle,  equipment,  household  goods 
will  he  sold  by  private  sale;  we  invite  yon  to 
send  for  catalogue:  no  agent.  GEORGE  CLARK. 
Charlestown,  N.  H. 


FARM — About  55  acres;  high  fertility;  large 
road  front  on  two  roads;  can  be  developed; 
in  Essex  County,  near  Caldwell;  about  11  miles 
to  Newark  and  6  to  Paterson;  three  acres 
asparagus,  five  of  strawberries  and  other  ber¬ 
ries,  and  apple  and  peach  trees  bearing  and 
young  just  set;  large  house,  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  and  large  outbuildings  and  all  farming 
implements,  team  horses,  Packard  truck;  every 
thing  in  very  best  condition;  must  be  seen  to 
appreciate;  terms  $12,000— cash,  $10,000  on  bond 
and  mortgage.  Address  G.  W.  WINTERS.  R. 
D.  1,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Will  rent  or.  buy  farm,  about  15 
acres;  on  or  near  water;  commuting  distance 
New  York;  not  over  $3,51X1,  ADVERTISER 
2864,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM — Clearing  $11  daily  from  835 
layers  during  February;  average  production 
404  eggs;  paying  business  proposition;  near 
Lakewood,  N.  J. ;  23  acres;  six-room  cottage; 
8  laying  and  brooder  houses,  fully  equipped; 
barn;  other  outbuildings;  water,  electricity,  fur¬ 
nace;  free  school  bus;  will  Include  hatches 
from  6,00*)  eggs  during  March;  bargain  at 
$9,750;  third  cash.  ADVERTISER  2868,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHICKEN  FARMS  for  sale;  also  farms  suitable 
for  chicken  raising;  from  $2,000  to  $17,000; 
half  cash;  also  private  dwellings,  in  Lakewood 
and  vicinity.  A.  J.  WEBB,  Real  Estate,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  STORE,  with  35-acre  farm,  for  sale; 

on  State  road,  Erie  Canal:  near  railroad, 
school,  church;  no  other  store;  $11,500,  or  $4,500 
down,  balance  easy  terms.  M,  J.  KOSTEW, 
R.  No.  1,  State  Bridge,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  235  acres;  on  shore  of  Seneca 
Lake,  near  city  of  Geneva,  in  beautiful  Fin¬ 
ger  Lake  region  of  Western  New  York;  large 
Colonial  house;  two  tenant  houses;  fine  build¬ 
ings;  never-failing  water  supply  piped  into 
yards  and  barns;  40  acres,  commercial  orchard, 
apples  and  pears;  dairy  of  30  cows;  one-half 
mile  lake  front,  can  be  sold  in  cottage  sites; 
milk  station  and  railroad  shipping  station  one 
mile  distant:  beautiful  farm  and  first-class 
paying  proposition.  For  price  and  terms  apply 
to  owner,  ADVERTISER  2883,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SMALL  farm  for  sale;  houses  200  chickens, 
barn,  garage,  dwelling,  6  rooms  and  bath, 
furnace;  5%  acres;  all  fruits;  %  mile  State 
road  and  village;  D.,  L.  &  W.  It.  It.  BOX  162. 
Branehville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small,  equipped  poultry  farm,  with¬ 
in  30  to  50  miles  New  York.  AD\  EllTISER 
2905,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


80-ACRE  farm,  42  miles  out ;  fruit,  berries;  two 
lake  resorts  and  large  city  near;  good  7  room 
house,  some  improvements;  poultry,  hoarding, 
truck;  $70  an  acre.  ADVERTISER  2904.  ear*- 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  farm  for  Summer  people;  IS 
acres;  beautifully  situated  in  Berkshire  Hill-: 
good  house  and  barn;  row  of  maples  bordering 
road;  80  hearing,  apple  trees;  young  orchard  of 
*10  trees,  plums,  pears,  cherries  and  apples;  ex¬ 
cellent  well  water;  small  woods.  W.  B.  RICH¬ 
MOND,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 


104  ACRES — Good  buildings:  adapted  stock 
grain,  bees;  third  timber;  $2,100.  SORACK 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


RICH  210-acre  corn  and  hog  farm;  must  be 
sold;  sacrifice  for  quick  sale;  first-class  im¬ 
provements;  money  maker;  easv  terms  jpssr 
BOYD,  MeadviUe,  Pa. 


I’O  RENT — A  small  fruit  farm  within  70  miles 
of  New  York;  favorable  terms  are  offered. 
ADVERTISER  2899,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Rensselaer  County  dairy  and  poul 
try  farm:  147  acres;  17-room  house,  for  two 
families;  15  head  of  live  stock,  200  chickens; 
room  for  1 ,000  chickens;  farm,  $5,800;  per¬ 
sonal,  $2,200.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Nassau,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  FARM — 130  acres;  Berkshire  sec¬ 
tion;  11-room  house,  running  water;  fruit, 
niue  cows,  four  heifers,  bull,  team,  colt,  poul¬ 
try,  equipment,  crops;  $9,000;  $7,000  bare. 
Write  G.  HOYER,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


FOUR  ACRES.  State  road, 
$1,500;  84  acres,  large  house, 
barns,  fruit,  etc.,  .$6,000; 
“WILDWOOD,”  Clinton,  Conn. 


$600  ;  20  acres, 

in  good  repair, 
one-third  cash. 


HANDSOME  York  State  home,  bath,  electricity, 
in  hustling  town;  $4,500,  or  exchange  for 
New  Jersey  property.  ADVERTISER  2882, 
rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 185-acre  dairy  farm;  near  school. 

milk  and  railroad  station;  on  State  road. 
BOX  66,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  75  acres.  Ballston  Center, 
Saratoga  County;  large  14-room  house,  tele¬ 
phone  and  electric  lights;  team  of  horses,  eight 
cows  and  all  farm  inplements;  near  church  and 
school  and  State  road;  two  barns  and  other 
buildings;  a  very  desirable  location.  Address 
CHARLES  E.  GROOT,  R.  2,  Ballston.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  milk  farm,  75  acres; 

4%  miles  from  station;  plenty  good  buildings; 
hardwood  and  timber;  all  kinds  fruit;  $3,500; 
easy  terms.  Address  W.  KOIVISTO,  Box  76, 
Summit,  R.  I. 


I  OR  SALE — Farm ;  near  Chatham;  beautifully 
situated;  10-room  house,  large  porch;  brooks, 
springs;  dairy,  poultry,  grain,  fruit.  Owner. 

b.  s.  McPherson,  r.  d.,  Chatham,  n.  y. 


oO  ACRES — Five  acres  woods;  plenty  of  fruit; 

spring  water:  school  and  church  near;  house, 
eig'ht  rooms;  barn  30x58;  basement  ties  for 
right  cows,  three  horses  and  some  young  stock; 
all  land  easy  to  work:  if  sold  soon.  $1,600; 
terms.  FRANK  M.  DEUEL,  R.  No.  22,  Brook- 
ton,  N.  V. 


PEARL  RIVER.  N.  Y.— Ten  acres  high  land; 

wooded.  ADVERTISER  2888.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribesr* 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  453. 
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DARBY’S  LEGHORNS 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

Winning  pen  in  1921,  Vineland  Laying  Contest  ; 

Third  pen  in  1922,  Vineland  Laying  Contest 

(204-egg  average) 

Second  hen  in  1922,  Vineland  Laying  Contest 

(266  eggs) 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 
C.  T.  DARBY,  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Bred  from  mature,  vigorous,  heavy-laying  breeders, 
trap-nested  for  years  for  heavy  egg  production. 
Our  birds  at  the  Contests  show  by  their  excellent 
records  the  blood  and  breeding  back  of  them. 
Prices  are  reasonable.  For  sale,  immediate  ship¬ 
ment,  Cockerels  from  Certified  Matings,  $5. 

Send  for  Free  Circular 

Schlein’s  Blue  Ribbon  Poultry  Farm,  Center  Moriches,  N.Y. 


EBERDALE  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Heavy  Winter  Layers  of  Big  White  Eggs 

Bred  to  win  and  lay.  Won  nine  ribbon* 
on  nine  entries  at  Philadelphia. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  on  Prices  of  Eggs  and  Chicks 


—LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

Cornell  Certified.  Selected  Breeders 
Utility  Stock 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Every  chick  from  our  stock.  Breeders  always 
carefully  selected  for  size,  laying  capacity,  and 
for  the  production  of  large  uniform  white  eggs. 
Stock  Cornell  certified  for  three  years  and  by 
the  New  York  State  Co-operative  Certification 
Association  last  season.  If  you  want  high- 
class  breeding  and  production  stock  write  me. 
Breeding  pens  contain  the  winners  of  eight 
ribbons  at  the  New  York  State  Production 
Show,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Hatcheries  supply  good 
enough  broiler  stock.  Let  me  quote  prices  on 
our  utility  stock  for  your  requirements,  on 
definite  shipping  dates. 

L.  H.  ROBINSON 


|  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N,  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  This 
is  the  third  (pullet)  year  of  this  contest. 

Week  ending  February  27,  1923: 


B.  P.  KOCKS 


Week 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  . 

Harry  H  Ober,  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farm.  K.  I . 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

3.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Roy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J . 

James  F.  MacDonald.  Mass . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Barr's  Knobby  Stone,  Pa  . 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J . 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J . 

8.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

O.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

R.  W.  Tracy,  N.  J . 

Underhill  Brothers.  N.  J  .  . 

CAM  PINES 

Mrs.  B  W.  Brainard.  N.  Y . 

ANCONAS 


36 

48 

65 

51 

34 

$3 


70 
10 

71 


58 

59 

40 

63 


44 


64 

54 

63 

59 

32 

56 

49 


48 


Total 

297 

429 

901 

504 

326 

279 


1030 

40 

881 


475 

627 

267 

548 


560 


967 

788 

849 

624 

431 

449 

505 


300 


Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  68  692 

E,  Dittmar,  N.  J  .  13  385 

Solomon  Ricbman.  N,  J .  73  925 

LEGHORNS 


c.  L.  EBERLE 


Phoenixville,  Pa. 


WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY 


ELLS  CHICKS 

“  The  Strain  that  Produces  ” 

We  trap-nest  and  pedigree  breed  to  save  you 

money.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Breeding  Cockerel*.  8  week*  Pullet*.  Hatching  Egg* 

B.  S.  ELLS  .  .  Vineland,  N.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  SLACK  LE6H0RN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A  €  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Cornell  certified  stock.  10  pullets  and  1  cockerel  (275 
to  310-egg  dams)  for  $40.  Hatching  Eggs,  $10  per  100 

IE.  CLAUDE  JONES  Craryville,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn co c kewrels 

from  certified  and  pedigree  hens  and  cocks,  $5,  S. 
C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels,  Arlington  strain, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  Eggs.  $10  per  hd.  Prices. 

$5,  S8,  $10  Arthur  1$.  Ostrom.  Khinebeck,  N.Y. 


World’s  Olficial  Leghorn  Records 

Individual,  335  eggs  365  days.  Pen  1421,  eggs,  5  pul¬ 
lets,  365  days.  Continuous,  132  eggs  132  consecutive 
days.  All  held  by  Tancred  strain  S,  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  We  have  the  pure  strain.  Eggs. Chicks,  Stock. 
Circular.  PORTLAND  FARMS,  Box  50,  Pori  Deposit,  Md 


White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs  strain  pedigreed 

cockerel*  and  selected  hens,  most  profitable  strain  of  layers, 
their  ancestors  nearly  20  years  have  been  great  layers— the 
strongest  guarantee  of  breeding  value.  On  free  ranee, 
booking  orders,  circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N.  V 


for  sale  from  900  selected  White 


HATCHING  EGGS  Leghorn  breeders.  $6.00  per  100. 
1SROO  K  SI  IF  10  POULTRY  FARM.  Nassau,  N.  Y 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

and  hatching  eggs  Trapnested  stock.  Breeder’s 
since  1908.  DUNROBIN  FARM.  R  F.  D  1.  Eatontown,  N.  J 


Meadow  Brook  Farm  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

have  won  12  ribbons  and  3  Silver  Cups,  at  Westchester 
and  Dutchess  County  Shows.  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching 
F.ggs  from  our  own  selected  stock.  Chicks,  $25  per  100  ; 
Eggs  $10 per  100.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  MEADOW 
It ItOOK  FARM,  Tlvoll-on-lliidson,  New  York. 

From  Davit  Strain  of  Certified 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  S 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
und  heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which 
develop  into  prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Pa¬ 
rent  stock  250  to  315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks. 
Write  for  prices.  ARCHER  W  DAVIS,  Mt.  Sinai,  L  I  ,  N.Y. 


BaDy 

S,  C.  W.  L.  Cornell  strain,  bred  from  vigorous  and 
high  producing  2  and  3-year  old  hens. 

MAURICE  GRUBIN  R.  F.  D.  3  Plainlield,  N.  J. 

Hatching  Eggs 

Vineland’s  well  known  Emig’s  strain  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  from  stock  that  were  never  under  lights. 

EMIG’S  POULTRY  FARM  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Directly  Imported  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  Strain  matings. 
Pedigrees  272-288.  Third  importation.  Breeders  are 
selected  also  for  size  and  vigor.  Strong  chicks  and 
fertile  eggs  from  these  and  other  matings  of  grand 
layers.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  circulars. 
R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic.  Pa. 


\  Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


Genete*  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  16A,  Cattile,  N.  Y. 


Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Trapnested  C.  S.  White  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 
10-WEEK-OLD  PELLETS 

From  2-year-old  hens,  selected 
for  vigor  and  high  egg  production. 
Mated  to  males  from  hens  that 
laid  200  eggs  or  better.  Every  egg 
produced  on  our  farm. 

Write  for  Our  Booklet.  Dept.  R. 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  a  few  more 
orders  for  last  half  of  March,  April  and 
May.  These  chicks  are  hatched  from 
our  own  eggs  exclusively  and  from 
stock  carefully  raised  by  ourselves. 
We  have  only  a  limited  amount  for  sale 
as  we  are  not  a  commercial  hatchery. 

Hatching  Eggs  also  for  sale  —  $10  per  100 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.Y. 


1923 


BABY  CHICKS 


1923 


TOM  BARRON  S.C.W.L.  PRODUCTION  BRED 

Booking  Orders  for  Spring,  1923.  Send  for  Price  List 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  E.  NEWCOMB,  fORTI  AND  N  Y  c.  A.O’DEA, 
Proprietor  m  umiu,  1  •  Manager 

Our  Birds  Won  at  Production  Show  Held  by  Poultry 
Dep't  Cornell  University,  December  4th  to  8th,  1922 


Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  That  Live ! 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — English  Barron  Strain 

Free  range  buttermilk  fed,  the  large  noisy 
kind  with  blood  red  lop  over  combs,  bred  from 
a  strain  of  heavy  Winter  layers  with  records 
of  280  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  March, 
April  and  May  deliveries.  My  chicks  are 
from  breeders  that  lay  eggs  when  prices  are 
high.  My  book  "Poultry  Facts  and  Figures,” 
75c.,  free  with  all  oi’ders,  tells  how  I  make 
my  birds  produce  50  to  60  per  cent  of  eggs  in 
Winter,  without  forcing,  at.  a  feed  cost  of  10c. 
per  dozen  eggs.  1.000— $180.00;  500  $95.00;  100— 
$20.00;  50 — $11.00;  25 — $6.00.  25  per  cent  of  amount 
with  order. 

GEO.  MORRISON,  Chantecler  Farm,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  HUSKY  CHICKS 

VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Strong,  vigorous  chicks,  from  selected  two  and 
three-year-old  breeding  hens,  mated  to  choice  high 
Producing  males,  the  kind  that  mature  into  profit¬ 
able  layers.  Stock  on  free  range.  Full  count  and 
square  deal  guaranteed. 

$180  per  1,000  $95  per  500  $20  per  100 


EGGS  ARE  HIGHEST  IN  OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 
Do  You  Want  Your  Eggs  Then? 
Order  our  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

and  you  will  have  them.  Send 
for  free  catalogue. 

SPRECHER’S  TWIN  PINES  FARM 

Box  20>  Rohrer*town,P«. 


Barron’s WhiteLeghorn  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

from  selected  stock.  Special  price  on  large  orders- 

BRIGHTWATERS  POULTRY  FARM  8rlahtw3ters,  l  I.,  N  Y 


Tanglevrold  Farm.  N.  Y .  51  655 

Beck  Kgg  Farm.  N.  J .  67  850 

J.  W,  Bottcher,  N.  J . 55  611 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  45  565 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  73 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J .  77  1028 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  76  603 

J.  8.  Crav  &  Son.  N,  J... .  70  1103 

Harold  \V.  Davis,  N.  J .  74  496 

Alex  Kichenbaum,  N.  J . 70  939 

Kigenrauch  Sc.  De  Winters,  N.  J .  47  339 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  62  558 

Mattie  H.  Kppeie,  N.  J .  ....  70  767 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . . .  68  966 

Richard  Franke,  N,  J .  83  972 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y .  ..  65  835 

Chas  K.  Grove,  Del .  72  799 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  57  699 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J.. .  45  285 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J .  84  965 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  91  1038 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn .  78  550 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  79  1128 

Frank  L.  Hugus.  N.  J .  73  932 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J .  84  783 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J .  81  842 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  76  666 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  66  747 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y .  49  649 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn .  59  722 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  81  1060 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  ,1 .  80  1066 

Marquis  Sc  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  64  858 

Herbert  O.  Maxham.  R.  I  .  47  405 

Meadowedge  Farm.  N.  Y .  58  746 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  59  784 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N,  J .  67  1034 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  66  514 

Samuel  Niece  A  Son,  N.  J .  71  857 

S,  Olsen,  N,  J .  65  727 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  66  658 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  81  1100 

Queensbury  Farm,  N.  J . 81  758 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  76  574 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  67  794 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J .  47  552 

Rosehill  Farm,  N.  J .  59  745 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  70  817 

J.  W.  Schreib,  N.  Y .  57  840 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  58  661 

A-  K.  Spear,  N.  J .  60  927 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  61  910 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J .  70  1213 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr.,  N,  J  . .  74  199 

Willis  K.  Stryker,  N.  J .  79  781 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J .  50  693 

Wallace  S.  Suydam,  N.  J .  80  1106 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J..... .  74  856 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J .  73  562 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J .  67  719 

John  F.  Wehrell.  N.  J .  49  678 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  60  525 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J .  62  885 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y .  72  786 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  60  1016 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic^Co.  M.  P.  A  .  68  794 

SCW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  65  951 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  |Assn .  62  744 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington'Co.  Poultry  Assn .  52  641 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  65  746 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Ilammontou  Poultry  Raisers' Assn. . .  59  640 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  66  1148 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  65  812 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  64  794 

Yineland  Poultry  Assn  .  62  787 

Total  .  6283  72776 


Scaly  Leg  • 

Will  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  scaly 
leg?  I  have  a  flock  of  R.  I.  Reds,  nice 
healthy  pullets,  except  their  legs.  Most 
of  them  are  laying.  The  old  ones  are 
worse  than  the  young  ones.  M.  d.  k. 

Killbuck,  O. 

Scaly  leg  is  caused  by  a  mite  that  lives 
in  the  spaces  beneath  the  scales  upon  the 
legs  of  fowls  and  is  usually  rather  easily 
killed  by  any  kind  of  grease  or  oil  that 
reaches  it.  Dipping  the  scaly  legs  into  a 
can  of  kerosene,  taking  care  not  to  wet 
the  feathered  portion  of  the  leg.  is  usu¬ 
ally  sufficient,  though  this  or  any  other 
remedy  may  need  to  be  repeated.  A  mix¬ 
ture  cif  equal  parts  of  kerosene  and  raw 
linseed  oil  may  be  used  in  place  of  kero¬ 
sene  alone.  In  severe  cases,  with  much 
roughness  of  the  feet  and  shanks,  the 
loose  scales  should  be  removed  by  clean¬ 
ing  the  parts  with  soap  and  water,  after 
which  the  remedy  may  be  applied.  If  it 
is  preferred  to  use  au  ointment,  any  mild 
grease  to  which  carbolic  acid  in  2  per 
cent  strength  has  been  added,  or  ordinary 
sulphur  ointment  may  be  used.  This  dis¬ 
ease  spreads  from  one  fowl  to  another, 
though  it  seems  to  do  little  harm  except 
to  the  appearance  of  the  birds  affected. 

M.  B.  D. 


UTILITY 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  Bred  For  Fourteen 
Years  For  Size,  Vigor  and  Egg 
Production 

Baby  Chicks  and  hatching  egg*  from  Yearling  Hen*  Only. 

Circular  On  Request 

FORSGATE  FARMS  -  Jametburg.  N :  J. 


■'EUGHORNW'  HATCHING  EGGS 

From  our  pens  of  409  yearling  and  two-year-old  cer¬ 
tified  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hens,  mated  to 
certified  Cockerels,  we  offer  Hatching  Eggs  at  S3 
per  setting,  or  320  tier  hundred.  We  also  have  about 
700  yearling  and  two-year-old  hens,  not  certified, 
mated  to  certified  Cockerels,  from  which  we  offer 
eggs  at  32  per  setting  or  37  per  hundred,  or  in  lots 
of  500  or  more  at  36  per  hundred.  We  are  members 
of  the  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

No  circulars.  V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM,  L.  J.  WEED 
&  SON,  Prop*.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y 


Certified 

S*  Ce  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chick*  and  hatching  egg*  from  fowl*  registered 
and  sealed  banded  by  a  State  Expert.  The  selection 
was  based  on  exceptional  production,  size,  vigor  and 
beauty  of  type.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  birds 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range,  Buttermilk  fed.  Birds 
that  have  the  size  and  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
layers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggs.  Now  booking  order* 
for  baby  chick*  and  eggs  for  hatching.  February,  March 
and  April  shipments,  from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned, 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerel*.  My  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved”,  price  $1.00,  free  with 
all  $10.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Plea*ant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


^WILSON’S  whS;  LEGHORNS-* 

All  2  and  3-year-old  non  setting  and  large  producing 
HENS.  Mated  to  cockerel  of  high  quality  and  vigor 
—all  Hogan  Tested.  Carefully  selected  EGGS 
for  HATCHING. 

IS  EGOS .  32.60  IOO  EOOS  3  12  00 

30  "  4.76  lOOO  "  lOOOO 

BO  ”  7. BO 

No  Pullete  Meted  No  Chicks. 

J.  H.  WILSON  ::  Methuen,  Mass. 

BOOKiNO  ORDERS  NOW 


9  ffc  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
^  American  Strain 

v  QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Bred  for  size,  vigor,  and  large  white  eggs.  All  breeding 
stock  carefully  selected.  Chicks,  hatched  in  our  new 
Buckeye  machines,  shipped  every  Tuesday.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  and  full  count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  prices  and  let  us  refer  yon  to  old  cus¬ 
tomers. 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS,  Matiituck,  N,  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Barron  280-Egg  Strain.  Nice,  Large  Combed  Birds. 
$3.60  each;  $35  for  ten.  Order  from  this  ad.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  UNITE0  EGG  FARMS.  Hillsdale.  N.Y 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  selected  and  trapnested  hens,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males  from  211  to  252-egg  hens.  Price.  Mar.  and 
April,  $25  per  100;  $230  per  1 ,0(10.  NOT  HOW  CHEAP.  BUT 
HOW  GOOD.  Member  of  Cornell-Long  Island  Poultry 

Project.  MEADOWEDGE  FARM.  R.  36. 
A.  T.  STITT,  Supt.  of  Poultry.  Cedarliurst,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


□Pedigreed  OOCKERELS 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds.  S.  C,  White  Leghorns  »S— 
$10.  Exhibition  and  contest  winners.  Eggs— chicks— 
mating  list.  H.  C.  6  M.L.  ENGLISH,  Box  143- N,  Bland  Brook, N.  J.  B.0  1 


S.  C.  White 

LEGHORN 

CHIX 


Barron’s  Best  Stock  plus  five 
generations  of  Trapnesting, 
Vigorous  Farm-raised  Breeders. 

$20  per IOO 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Orange,  Conn. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Barron’s  heavy  laying  strain.  Hatching-  eggs 
$2.50  per  15;  $10.00  per  100. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Day-Old  Chicks— S.C.WhiteLeghorns  n, -0p  a1 *», 

my  circular  and  price  list.  HARYET  FISHER,  Milford,  S.  J, 


LESHER’SbghimsWyckoff  Strain 

CHICKS— The  Profitable  Kind 

$18  per  100,  postpaid.  100<  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  GLY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs. 
Straight  Lord  Farm  stock.  Write  for  prices. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Rahway,  N.  J. 


PEDIGREED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

COCKS— COCKERELS— EGQ3-CHICK8 
Barron  strain  and  result  of  trapnesting  and  pedi¬ 
gree  breeding  9  years.  My  chicks  won  Connecticut 
State  Contest,  1922.  Flock  average  194  eggs  in  10 
MONTHS.  Chicks,  $25  per  100.  Eggs,  $10  per  100. 
Males  from  dams  with  records  200-220,  $5.  220-240 
$8.  240-271,  $12.  All  large,  husky  birds  and  satisfacl 
tion  guaranteed.  H.  C  BLIGH,  West  Willingtsn,  Conn 


Certified  Leghorn  Eggs  and  Chicks 

Booklet  free  with  prices,  description  of  stock,  and 
cut  of  Sweepstakes  Pullet,  won  at  New-  York  State 
Production  Poultry  Show.  Cornell  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  December,  1922.  Alsu  have  utility  matings  of 
females  selected ;by  Cornell  College  expert,  and  Certified 
males.  Our  eggs  and  chicks  cost  more  than  hatchery 
stock;  but  one  extra  egg  next  winter  pays  the  difference. 
Buy  “Production  Bred  Poultry.” 

WILLOW  BROOK  EGG  FARM,  West  Berne,  N  Y. 

Member  New  York  State  Poultry  Certification.  Association 


White  Leghorn  duality  Chick*.  Superior  layers. 
Write  NELSON'S  -  Grove  CltY.  Pa. 
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MakeYour  Own  Brooder 


These  Are 
All  the  Tools 
You  Need 

A  shoe  box,  a  few  nails, 
my  little  heater  and  an 
hour’s  time  will  give  you 
the  best  brooder  in  the 
world.  Get  a  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater  from  your  dealer  for  $4.75.  In  il 
you  will  find  full  directions  for  making  the  com¬ 
plete  brooder  from  inexpensive  materials  obtain¬ 
able  anywhere.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

PUTNAM  BROODER  HEATER 


runs  a  week  without  attention.  It  draws  the  fresh 
air  m  and  drives  the  stale  air  out.  It  radiates 
gentle  heat  from  above,  just  like  the  mother  hen. 
Absolutely  safe.  Dependable;  won't  blow  out. 
Your  dealer  should  have  it.  If  not,  send  me  $4.75 
and  I’ll  send  one  direct  to 
you,  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  back. 

Plans  for  building 
brooder  and  testimo¬ 
nials  from  users  sent 
free  on  request. 

I.  PUTNAM 

Route  264-B 
Elmira,  N.Y 


$|Q95  Buys  140 -Egg  Champion 

IO  Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double 
Walls  Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated 
Safety  Lamp,  Deep  Nursery,  With 
$6.95  Hot  Water  140-Chltk  096 
Brooder  —  Both  for  only  * 

$21.95  Buys  230-Egg  Champion  Incubator 
$  9.95  Buys  230-Chick  Hot  Water  Brooder 
Both  When  Ordered  Together,  Only  $29  95 

Express  Prepaid 

East  of  the  Rockies  and  allowed  to  points  beyond. 
With  this  Guaranteed  Hatching  Outfit  and  my 
Guide  Book  for  setting  up  and  operating,  your  suc¬ 
cess  is  assured.  Save  time— Order  now— Share  in  my 

$1000  in  Prizes 

Or  write  for  Free  Poultry  Book, 
<4HatchlngFacts.MJimRohan  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 
Box  48,  Racine,  Wis. 


140  ^Incubator  *10 
30  Daus  Trial  1J 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop 
per  tanks — double  walls — dead 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -$17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  cnc!  Crcoder  -  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  ...  22.75 

250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  .  31.00 


Made  of  California  Redwood — last  a  lifetime.  Positively 
the  best  value  on  the  market  today.  Order  the  size  you 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don't  buy 
until  you  get  our  new  1923  catalog.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  '  Oept.134  Racine.  Ws. 


140  EGG 

X  Jt  \J Incubator , 


f  Only 

$1Q85 


space  between,  built 
_  to  last  for  years;  deep 
chick  nursery,  hot  water  heat,  ' 
copper  tanks.  Shipped  complete, 
set  up.  ready  to  run,  freight  paid. 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  lncubatorCo.,Box95  Racine.Wis. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASKS,  Peach  Carriers,  Ber¬ 
ry  Crates,  Onion  Crates,  Baskets  of 
all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Packages.  All  these  contain¬ 
ers  are  in  as  good  as  new  condition 
and  ready  for  instant  use.  Carlnt  Shipments — Our  Spe¬ 
cialty.  Let  Us  Quote  You- That's  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TOCKTON  CHICKS 


Our  Chicks  carry  the  blood  of  high- 
record  layers.  They  are  strictly 
pure -bred,  rugged  an.;  healthy. 
1  nces  low.  Manager  gives  personal 
attention  to  every  order.  Safe 


ST  OCKTON  HATCH E R  V 
If  ox  V,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Pucks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  ali  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
:  ACCOUNT  BOOK 

"  If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens. 
1 1  there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
1  -  in  knowing  just  bowthe  account  stands. 
< 1  This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
' '  The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
< 1  and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
'  Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

;  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

L  xi  ^  ^  t  I  t  t  I  t  I  B  B  •  t  t 


THE  HENYARD 


Renting  an  Incubator 

Will  you  tell  me  what  I  should  pay 
for  the  use  of  an  incubator?  A  neighbor 
has  one  just  like  mine,  only  100  eggs 
larger.  He  would  like  to  have  me  take 
it  and  use  it  for  three  hatches,  and  take 
the  pay  in  pullets  when  they  are  large 
enough  to  tell  male  and  female.  How 
many  chickens  should  I  let  her  have,  all 
pullets?  I  furnish  the  eggs.  My  hens 
are  not  purebred,  but  are  good  layers. 

New  Hampshire.  mrs.  a.  m. 

It  is  a  lucky  think  for  King  Solomon 
that  they  didn’t  use  incubators  in  his 
time,  or  he  might  have  had  his  reputa¬ 
tion  for  wisdom  blasted  by  just  such  an 
inquiry  as  this.  Not  that  your  inquiry 
isn’t  a  sensible  one,  but  you  overestimate 
our  sagacity.  However,  we  should  try 
to  decide  what  the  use  of  the  incubator 
was  worth  to  us  in  cash,  and  then  what 
the  pullets  would  be  worth.  Having  set¬ 
tled  that  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
both  parties,  the  rest  will  be  easy.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  decide  that  the  machine  is 
worth  a  dollar  a  week  to  you,  and  that 
your  pullets  when  old  enough  to  have 
their  sex  determined  are  worth  40  cents 
each;  then  your  problem  will  be  solved 
in  this  way  :  Nine  times  $1  equals  $9 ; 
$9  equals  900  cents ;  40  cents  will  go 
into  900  cents  22*4  times;  therefore  you 
will  owe  your  neighbor  22 1/>  pullets  for 
the  nine  weeks’  use  of  the  machine.  It 
does  not  come  out  right ;  we  shall  have 
to  call  for  Solomon’s  sword  to  divide  one 
of  those  pullets,  after  all.  However,  you 
probably  get  the  idea,  and  you  and  your 
neighbor  will  probably  be  able  to  come 
to  some  satisfactory  understanding  as  to 
the  values  involved  ;  only,  let  me  beg  of 
you,  reach  a  definite  understanding  be¬ 
fore  you  go  into  the  deal.  Lifelong 
friendships  have  been  ruined  by  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  values  that  should 
have  been  positively  fixed  in  advance. 

M.  B.  D. 


Roup 

Could  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  chick¬ 
ens,  and  what  to  do  for  them?  They  have 
swollen  face,  some  on  one  side  and  others 
both.  _  I  have  cut  them  open,  but  find  no 
pus  ;  just  a  large,  hard  swelling  that  al¬ 
most  closes  the  eyes.  I  lost  over  100  with 
what  I  suppose  was  the  roup,  a  discharge 
from  the  nostrils,  canker  in  mouth.  I 
have  not  lost  any  since  the  first  of  De¬ 
cember  ;  now  comes  this  swelling  of  the 
face.  What  is  it?  r.  r.  r. 

Cedarville,  N.  ,T. 

I  judge  that  you  had  roup  in  your  flock 
and  that  you  have  not  yet  gotten  rid  of  it. 
The  swelling  beneath  the  eye  is  caused 
[by  an  accumulation  of  hardened  dis¬ 
charge  in  a  sac  there,  this  being  a  result 
of  the  roup  infection.  You  are  feeding 
heavily  of  whole  grain,  and  I  presume 
that  your  pullets  do  not  consume  enough 
of  the  dry  mash.  They  should  eat  nearly 
as  much  mash  as  grain,  by  weight,  but 
will  not  if  given  all  the  grain  that  they 
wish.  Give  a  light  feeding  of  grain  in 
the  morning  and  all  that  the  flock  will 
eat  the  last  thing  at  night.  If  of  the 
lighter  breeds,  the  pullets  will  probably 
not  consume  over  eight  quarts  per  100 
birds  of  whole  grain  daily,  in  addition  to 
what  mash  they  should  eat.  Leghorn 
pullets  should  start  laying  at  about  five 
months  of  age,  the  heavier  breeds  a 
month  later.  It  is  a  hard  question  to 
decide,  whether  or  not  a  flock  should  all 
be  disposed  of  if  badly  affected  by  true 
roup.  The  disease  is  very  hard  to  eradi¬ 
cate,  partly  cured  birds  often  carrying 
it  over  from  one  season  to  another,  and 
it  is  sometimes  best  to  dispose  of  the  en¬ 
tire  flock  and  thoroughly  renovate  and 
disinfect  quarters  and  utensils  before  get¬ 
ting  more  fowls.  This  is  a  matter  to  he 
decided  on  the  merits  of  each  ease,  how¬ 
ever  ;  no  general  rule  can  be  made. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  Successful  Poultry-house 

An  inquirer,  E.  M.  F.,  asks  about  a 
poultry-house  40  ft.  long  for  500  hens. 
For  three  years  I  have  used  a  laying  and 
breeding  house  31 14 x. 24.  Last  Winter  I 
carried  400  pullets  and  35  roosters.  This 
I  admit  is  rather  crowded,  but  they  did 
well  and  I  had  good  hatches  of  strong 
chicks. 

The  back  half  of  the  coop  is  tight,  ex¬ 
cept  two  small  windows  in  the  peak,  for 
Summer  ventilation.  These  I  cover  in 
Winter  with  heavy  paper  to  prevent  a 
downward  draft  on  the  roosts,  which  oc¬ 
cupy  the  back  part  of  this  space.  The 
front  half  has  windows  on  both  sides, 
which  are  opened  and  closed  as  seems 
best.  In  front  is  a  double  door,  la'-ge 
enough  to  allow  a  team  to  be  driven  in 
to  carry  sand,  litter,  greens,  etc.,  or  to 
clean  out  the  coop.  The  doors  are  skele¬ 
tons,  covered  with  heavy  wire  netting, 
and  no  curtain  or  other  covering  is  pro¬ 
vided.  Each  side  of  the  doors  are  win¬ 
dows  that  can  be  opened  and  closed  at 
pleasure. 

I  had  drawn  my  plans  for  another  j 
house  of  the  same  type,  39  ft.  front  (20 
ft.  rafters)  and  40  ft.  deep,  which  I  in¬ 
tended  to  build  last  Fall,  but  finding  I 
must  have  room  for  more  brooder  stoves, 
built  a  combination  laying  and  brooding 
house  instead.  For  a  laying  house,  I 
think  E.  M.  F.  would  find  a  house  39x40 
very  satisfactory.  j.  Walter  smith. 


Read  the  Owner’s  Letter 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company: 

**/  am  enclosing  herewith  a  photograph  of  our 
pen  in  the  3rd  Laying  Contest  which  pen  broke 
allprevious  Canadian  records  fora  10-hen  pen 
•with  a  total  of 2498  eggs.  This  is  200  eggs  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  highest  previous  record.  It  gives 
me  a  great  dealo  f pleasure  to  tell  you  that  these 
birds  were  raised  on  Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash 
and  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Feed.  I  can  also  highly 
recommend  your  Ful-O-Pep  Dry  Mash  which  I 
have  used  for  several  years."— Oldham  Farm 
(Largest  Egg  Farm  in  Can.)  L.  N.  Clark,  Mgr. 


-  egg  ictuiu  ever 

X  made  by  a  10-hen  pen  of  leghorns  in 
an  Official  Egg  Laying  Contest  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  was  made  by  a 
pen  owned  by  Oldham  Farms,  Canada, 
and  raised  on  Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash. 
Could  you  ask  for  any  better  reason  why 
you  should  raise  your  growing  birds  on 
Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash?  If  you  want 

Faster,  Healthier  Growth 

ing  pullets— with  vitality  and  body  capacity  tha/wdl’enabie  thernto  sheifout0”  mtoearly  ,ay‘ 
the  eggs  next  winter  raise  them  on  Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash:  Ful-O-Peo 
Growing  Mash  produces  strong,  vigorous,  healthy  birds— keeps  them  grow¬ 
ing  no  checking.  Give  it  a  trial  this  season  “your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

ED  1717  POULTRY  .This  valuable  book  is  one  of  best  brief  guides  for 
A  B*  B  il  l  ROOK  t-?e  successful  raising  of  poultry  ever  issued.  Tells 
.  .  y.,  .  a11  about  the  famous  Ful-O-Pep  Way.  Tells  how 

to  raise  young  chicks— how  to  get  broilers  at  8  weeks.  How  to  get  more 
eggs,  etc.  every  phase  of  poultry  raising  fully  explained  in  a  ismple,  easy 
to  understand  way.  Write  for  it  today. 

The  QuakerOafsjCompany  _ 

Poultry  Service  Dept.  1620  Ry.  Exchange  Bldg,  Address  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Wetter  Chickens  -Easier  to  Raise  Em 


Wishbone 


ame 


1— 7  UY  a  Wishbone  and  all  work  is  prac- 
tically  eliminated  in  raising  chicks! 
Expense  reduced!  Worry  abolished  !  The 
Wishbone  is  a  marvel.  It  gives  a  power¬ 
ful,  hot  blue  flame  in  a  jiffy  without  prim¬ 
ing  or  pre-heating.  No  valves  to  stick. 
Nothing  to  go  wrong.  You  set  it  and  for¬ 
get  it.  Just  fill  the  large  oil  tank  occasion¬ 
ally.  Simple  as  a  clock.  Send  for  free  de¬ 


scriptive  booklet  and  testimonials .'v  PRICES: 

Four  sizes:  50-100  chicks  $10;  350  chicks 
$16;  500  chicks  $19;  1000  chicks  $22.  A 
little  higher  in  far  west.  Don’t  delay  !  En¬ 
joy  Wishbone  ease.  Send  your  order  today. 
Our  full  money-back  guarantee  protects 
you.  Immediate  shipments. 

THE  AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MFC.  CO. 

436  Neilson  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


BEST  FOR  BABY  CHICKSlFPC.  CHICK  MANNA 


For  Feed,  Grit,  Milk  or  Water. 

AMERICAN  PANS 

Will  fit  any  Mason  Jar.  Contents 
flow  down  as  chicks  eat.  Glass 
Jar  shows  supply.  Made  of  '‘tight 
coated"  rust  proof  galvanized  iron 
in  two  sections.  No  screws,  no 
soldered  parts  or  wires  to  break.  No 
chance  to  clog:— chicks  can't  crowd 
or  get  into  pan  and  pollute  contents. 
.Jar  need  not  be  removed  to  fill  or  to 
clean.  Use  JAPANNED  PANS  for 
feeding  sour  milk,  buttermilk,  etc. 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL 
167  Peterson  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Oldest,  largest,  best  poultry  paper. 
1  year  75  cents.  2  years  $1.00 


1  Galv’izecJ 1 
I  PANS 
'Postpaid  -  _ 

Japanned  15c  extra 


75°|6BE"I25 12 

Japanned  25c  extra 


Galvanized 

PANS  $ 
- Postpaid  — 

Japanned  GQc  extra) 


$1  buys  8  Galvanized  Pans  h  American  Poultry  Journal  4  mos.1 

$2  bciyi  6  Galvanized  Pans  &  American  Poultry  Jonrnal  1  yr.f 
$3  buys  12  Galvanized  Pans  A  American  Poultry  Joornal2yrs. 


For  Baby  Chicks,  Turkeys,  Pheasants  »nd 

Ducks.  Provides  the  same  nourishing  food 
elements  that  nature  intended  for  them. 
Prevents  bowel  troubles  and  carries  them 
safely  through  the  critical  first  ten  days. 
Fed  cither  wet  or  dry. 

F.  P.  C.  Chick  Manna  has  been  the 
standby  of  chick  raisers  since  1884. 
Only  the  best  of  carefully  prepared 
ingredients  are  used.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  from  any  other 
chick  food.  Your  money  back  if 
F.  P.  C.  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim 
for  it.  Write  us  if  your  dealer 
doesn’t  stock  it. 

F.  P.  CASSEL’S  SON 
Box  12  Lansdale,  Pa 


Read  the  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  i  rTa,  25c 

Our  32nd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers,  national  reputation.  Send  26c 
today  for  timos.  trial.  Trial  sub.  and  free  premium  otrers. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Magic  Coal  Burning  Brooder 

A  MONEY-MAKER  because  it  is  a  life  saver 
IL  to  chicks.  Chick  welfare  depends  on 
uniform  temperature  and  pure  air.  The  Magic 
regulates  with  clock-like  precision,  being 
equipped  with  both  top  and  bottom  auto- 
^  7T.  -  -  matic  draft.  Cuts  chick  mortality  to  5 %. 

tree  irom  gas.  Write  for  catalogue.  Agents  wanted  in  territory  not  taken. 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Since  the  retirement  of  L.  R.  Steel 
from  the  organizations  which  bear  his 
name  they  are  fast  proving  to  be  built 
on  sand,  as  “P.  D.”  has  always  expressed 
its  belief.  Last  week  we  reported  the 
closing  of  the  Baltimore  office  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  activities  of  the  Blue  Sky 
■Committee  and  the  Attorney-General  of 
Maryland.  It  now  appears  that  a  re¬ 
ceiver  has  been  appointed  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  Company,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of 
tiie  Buffalo  Corporation.  It  also  appears 
that  the  Attorney-General  of  New  York 
State  has  enjoined  the  company  from 
further  sale  of  stock.  It  thus  appears 
that  Mr.  Steel’s  withdrawal  was  none 
too  soon  to  prevent  his  house  of  cards 
from  falling  about  his  own  ears.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  stock  of  the  Steel  en¬ 
terprises  have  been  sold  to  country  peo¬ 
ple  by  persuasive  salesmen.  Men  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  line  as  a  rule  have  no  con¬ 
science  to  trouble  them  when  the  collapse 
comes  and  those  who  have  trusted  them 
have  lost  their  savings — sometimes  their 
all. 


Last  week  we  received  a  card  from 
the  Bullet  Proof  and  Non-shatterable 
Glass  Corporation.  Saturday  we  sent 
them  the  card,  asking  for  information, 
and  yesterday  received  the  enclosed  cir¬ 
cular.  About  two  hours  after  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  circular  by  mail  two  of  the 
company’s  representatives  called  and 
t  ried  very  hard  to  sell  us  some  of  the 
shares.  They  also  offered  to  send  our 
name  in  for  an  agency  for  the  glass  if 
we  became  shareholders.  It  all  sounds 
very  good,  but  I  refused  to  buy  any 
shares  until  I  have  your  valuable  ad¬ 
vice.  F.  S. 

Connecticut. 

The  Bullet  Proof  and  Non-shatterable 
Glass  proposition  has  previously  been 
commented  upon  in  these  columns.  It 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  an  easy  money 
promotion  scheme.  Subscribers  will  never 
part  with  their  money  in  exchange  for 
stock  of  this  kind  if  they  will  ask  The 
R.  N.-Y.’s  advice  “before”  instead  of 
after.  This  postal  card  plan  of  asking 
for  information  deserves  special  atten¬ 
tion.  We  have  never  known  it  to  be 
employed  in  the  sale  of  a  security  of 
merit,  but  it  is  the  favored  scheme  to 
locate  prospects  for  stocks  that  have  no 
established  value  and  stocks  that  are 
positively  worthless.  The  information  is 
rarely  sent  by  mail,  but  the  request  for 
information  is  answered  by  a  call  from 
a  long-winded,  high-pressure  stock  sales¬ 
man.  In  this  case  the  salesmen  followed 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  prespectus  sent 
by  mail.  Promoters  sending  out  return 
postal  cards  in  this  way  simply  brand 
themselves  and  their  promotions  as  un¬ 
desirables. 


Involuntary  petitions  in  bankruptcy 
against  the  Cleveland  Discount  Company 
were  filed  in  Federal  Court  today  by 
three  former  salesmen  of  the  company, 
as  creditors.  The  company  is  allowed  20 
days  in  which  to  file  answer  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  which  followed  closely  upon  ap¬ 
pointment  of  receivers  by  voluntary  peti¬ 
tion  in  Common  Pleas  Court. — Daily 
Paper. 

This  company  sold  its  own  stock  to 
the  public  through  salesmen,  and  more 
recently  has  been  marketing  real  estate 
"bonds  of  Cleveland  Discount  Building 
Company.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
the  real  estate  bonds  may  be  affected  by 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Cleveland 
Discount  Company.  While  real  estate 
bonds  are,  if  properly  safeguarded,  a 
very  substantial  form  of  securities,  there 
are  now  so  many  concerns  selling  them 
that  a  word  of  caution  is  necessary.  At 
the  high  cost  of  building  during  recent 
years,  even  though  the  equity  above  the 
mortgage  would  seem  adequate,  a  radical 
decline  in  rental  and  property  values, 
such  as  has  occurred  in  many  other  lines, 
might  easily  put  the  security  in  the  dan¬ 
ger  class.  Moody’s  Investors’  Service 
makes  the  following  suggestions  on  the 
selection  of  sound  real  estate  bonds: 

Where  the.  offering  circular  franltjy 
shows  the  valuation  of  land  and  build¬ 


What  lead  does  in  a  motor  car 


ings,  naming  the  appraisers;  discloses 
that  some  well-known  bank  or  trust  com¬ 
pany  is  trustee ;  shows  that  the  bond¬ 
holders’  funds  are  covered  by  the  mort¬ 
gage  during  the  construction  period  ;  and 
indicates  by  the  ratio  of  property  value 
to  bond  issue  that  the  margin  of  security 
is  ample — then  it  is  safe  to  assume  from 
the  circular  alone  that  the  bond  is  high- 
grade.  Even  if  the  circular  does  not 
disclose  all  these  points,  a  letter  of  in¬ 
quiry  to  the  bond  house  upon  these  points 
will  in  the  case  of  almost  any  high- 
grade  bond  bring  a  frank  and  full  state¬ 
ment  of  facts. 

Philips  Dairy  Company,  289  Green¬ 
wich  Street,  New  York,  sent  out  re¬ 
quests  for  eggs.  I  made  them  one  ship¬ 
ment  ;  they  paid  me  15  cents'  per  dozen 
below  what  they  quoted  me  for  large 
white  eggs,  and  to  my  surprise  when  I 
got  remittance  it  was  signed  Philip  Pol- 
sky,  proprietor,  an  individual  posing  as 
a  company.  I  simply  want  others  to 
profit  by  my  experience.  E.  H.  A. 

New  York. 

Philips  Dairy  Company  is  only  typical 
of  a  class  of  dealers  in  New  York  City 
without  financial  rating  sending  out  let¬ 
ters  to  poultrymen  soliciting  shipments 
of  eggs  or  other  produce.  Highest  mar¬ 
ket  prices  are  always  promised  and  “no 
commission”  charged.  That’s  the  bait. 
Such  concerns  charge  no  commission  be¬ 
cause  if  they  did  the  transaction  would 
come  under  the  supervision  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets,  and  as 
a  commission  merchant  the  house  would 
be  required  to  put  up  a  bond  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  shippers.  We  have  many 
times  explained  as  above  our  reasons 
for  advising  shippers  to  avoid  the  houses 
doing  business  as  “receivers,”  “wholesale 
dealers,”  etc. 

I  am  -writing  you  for  information  in 
regard  to  the  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Com¬ 
pany,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  I  have  a  friend 
here  who  bought  a  machine  a  few  weeks 
back,  and  has  tried  to  knit  with  it.  but 
it  failed  to  do  perfect  work.  She  wrote 
the  company  in  regard  to  how  it  was 
working  and  got  no  satisfaction,  only 
that  they  guaranteed  it  to  knit.  There 
is  another  person  who  has  one  in  town 
that  works  just  the  same ;  they  have  had 
theirs  two  years,  and  you  can  go  to 
nearby  cities  and  purchase  socks  knitted 
by  these  machines  marked  “imperfect 
stock.”  Is  there  any  chance  to  get  any 
adjustment  or  satisfaction  from  the  com¬ 
pany?  A.  W.  J. 

Rhode  Island. 

We  have  a  good  many  reports  of  this 
kind,  but  we  are  unable  to  get  any  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  behalf  of  subscribers  in  such 
cases.  We,  however,  have  some  reports 
from  women  who  are  able  to  operate  the 
Auto  Knitter  satisfactorily.  There  are 
now  at  least  five  makes  of  knitting  ma¬ 
chines  advertised,  and  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  none  is  advertised  with  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction  or  money  back. 
When  some  responsible  house  will  make 
such  a  guarantee  on  the  machines  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  then  be  willing  to  consider 
the  advertising  of  them. 

I  am  enclosing  circular  sent  out  by 
Unit  Motor  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  this  as  a  safe  in¬ 
vestment?  K.  s.  c. 

New  Y'ork. 

This  company  was  organized  under  a 
declaration  of  trust  in  1918  as  the  Multi- 
Motor  Company,  with  a  capital  of  1.000.- 
000  shares,  par  value  $1.  On  April  12, 
1921,  the  capital  stock  was  increased  to 
2,000.000,  changing  the  name  to  Unit 
Motor  Company,  and  in  June  of  the  same 
year  the  stock  was  increased  to  5.000,000. 
There  is  nothing  in  our  report  of  manu¬ 
facturing  operations  to  warrant  the  in¬ 
crease  of  capital  stock.  The  company  is 
only  in  the  development  stage,  and  the 
repeated  increase  of  capital  stock  indi¬ 
cates  the  possibility  that  the  stock- job¬ 
bing  interests  are  paramount.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  refused  the  ad¬ 
vertising.  and  the  announcement  in  the 
firm’s  literature  that  the  engines  would 
be  advertised  in  this  publication  was  pre¬ 
mature. 

I  wish  to  advise  that  J.  ,T.  Looker,  of 
D.  B.  Cornell  Company,  called  on  me  to¬ 
day  to  sell  my  farm.  When  I  refused  to 
advance  him  the  small  fee  of  $15  for  pic¬ 
tures  and  other  preparations  to  close  a 
big  deal,  he  departed  in  a  huff.  T.  c.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

Publisher’s  Desk  saved  this  man  from 
being  swindled  out  of  $15,  and  untold  an¬ 
noyance  in  years  to  come.  We  under¬ 
stood  Looker  and  Cornell  had  parked 
company,  but  this  report  indicates  that 
the  partnership  to  bunco  farm  owners 
has  been  renewed. 


SUPPOSE  you  took  the  lead 
out  of  your  motor  car.  It 
might  run — a  few  blocks — but 
with  difficulty  and  inconven¬ 
ience.  In  the  first  place,  with¬ 
out  the  lead  storage  battery 
you  would  have  to  start  it  with 
a  crank,  and  for  lights  you 
would  have  to  return  to  gas  or 
oil.  You  would  have  to  carry 
your  gasoline  in  a  bottle;  for. 
with  the  lead-tin  solder  out  of 
the  gas  tank,  the  seams  would 
leak,  and  for  ignition  you  would 
have  to  return  to  dry  cells. 

Lead  in  the  radiator 

After  you  had  run  a  short 
distance,  the  motor  would  be  so 
hot  without  your  lead-tin  sold¬ 
ered  radiator  that  you  would 
come  to  a  stop.  A  good  thing, 
too,  for  without  the  lead  storage 
battery  you  could  not  blow  the 
horn. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  without 
lead  you  wouldn’t  have  any 
gasoline  to  carry  in  a  bottle; 
for  litharge,  an  oxide  of  lead,  is 
used  in  refining  the  gasoline 
that  makes  the  automobile  go. 

Lead  toughens  the  tires 

You  can  not  see  the  lead  that 
is  in  the  tires.  But  it  is  there. 
Lead  oxides,  added  to  the  rub¬ 
ber  at  the  time  it  is  made,  in¬ 
sure  a  uniform  cure  and  give 
toughness  to  the  rubber. 

Lead  is  also  in  the  soft  rubber 
insulation  around  electrical 
wiring  and  in  the  hard  rubber 
electrical  devices  and  switch 
buttons.  It  is  in  the  rubber  top 
covering  that  gives  protection 
from  rain.  The  rubber  mat  on 
the  car  step  contains  lead.  The 
electric  light  bulbs  are  made  of 
superior  lead  glass  because  of 
its  great  heat  resistance  and 
brilliancy.  Windings  of  wire  in 


the  generator  which  charges 
the  lead  storage  battery  are 
held  in  place  with  lead-tin 
solder. 

The  protection  paint  gives 

But  none  of  these  uses  of  lead 
are  so  widespread  as  that  of 
white-lead  in  the  manufacture 
of  good  paint.  Not  only  the 
paint  that  protects  the  motor 
car  but  all  good  paint  wherever 
used  contains  white-lead. 

Buildings  unpainted  crumble 
from  decay.  Buildings  pro¬ 
tected  with  good  paint  with¬ 
stand  time  and  weather.  “  Save 
the  surface  and  you  save  all” 
is  a  maxim  wise  men  are  heed¬ 
ing.  And  the  more  white-lead 
any  paint  contains,  the  greater 
is  its  protective  power  and 
durability. 

Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy 

National  Lead  Company  makes 
white-lead  and 
sells  it,  mixed  with 
pure  linseed  oil, 
under  the  name 
and  trademark  of 
Dutch  BoyWhite- 
Lead.  The  figure 
of  the  Dutch  Boy 
you  see  here  is  re¬ 
produced  on  every 
keg  of  white-lead 
and  is  a  guarantee 
of  exceptional  purity. 

Dutch  Boy  products  also  include 
red-lead,  linseed  oil,  flatting  oil, 
babbitt  metals,  and  solder. 

Among  other  products  manu¬ 
factured  by  National  Lead  Com¬ 
pany  are  lead  tubing,  sheet  lead, 
soldering  flux,  lead  pipe,  bar  lead, 
litharge,  and  lead  plumbing  mate¬ 
rials. 

More  about  lead 

If  you  use  lead,  or  think  you 
might  use  it  in  any  form,  write  to  us 
for  specific  information. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  San  Francisco 

Cleveland  Buffalo  Chicago  St.  Louis 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO..  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  &  OIL  CO.,  Pittsburgh 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thorsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issoe  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  on  well-located  fruit 
and  poultry  farm  in  Southeastern  Berks  Co., 
Pa.,  on  main  road,  Vs  mile  from  town;  conveni¬ 
ences;  two  in  family;  state  salary  wanted  and 
references  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2  (01, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED — Small  herd;  must  be 
experienced  in  feeding  for  test  work  and 
raising  calves,  dry  hand  milker;  married  man 
preferred;  state  wages  wanted,  experience  and 
references.  ADVERTISER  2713,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$44  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating 
age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  pre- 
vious  employer,  if  possible),  to  SUPERIN- 
'PENDENT.  Letchworth  Village,  Tbiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y.  


WANTED — Man  interested  in  bird  life,  for  work 
on  game  farm,  to  learn  gamekeeping;  a  rare 
opportunity  for  right  party;  also  married  man 
for  farm;  wife  to  board  help;  state  age  and 
wages  expected  in  first  letter;  board  found. 
THE  HUDSON  GAME  FARMS,  Hudson,  O. 


HELP  WANTED,  FEMALE — Two  domestics  and 
an  experienced  maid  for  second  work  ut  the 
SOLDIERS’  &  WIDOWS’  HOME,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Clean,  honest,  single  man,  to  bottle 
milk  and  keep  milk  house  in  thorough  order, 
and  deliver  milk  by  Dodge  truck  on  milk  route; 
must.be  willing  worker;  good  living  conditions. 
ADVERTISER  2799,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  general  farm  hand;  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages;  modern  equipment  used. 
JESSE  CARRIER,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  by  the  year;  good  board; 

middle  age  preferred;  girl  for  mother’s  helper; 
reference.  K.  G.  STANTON,  Central  Bridge, 
N.  Y. 


ASSISTANT  POULTRYMAN  wanted  on  a  large 
commercial  plant;  must  be  an  experienced, 
capable  man  who  can  raise  chicks  successfully; 
single  man;  good  room,  board;  state  wages  and 
experience;  only  reliable,  capable  man  need 
apply.  ADVERTISER  2819,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Reliable,  experienced,  unmarried 
teamster  for  yearly  employment;  must  have 
good  references  as  to  character  and  ability; 
wages  $50  a  month  with  board  and  lodging. 
Apply  to  BOX  B,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANT  good,  honest,  Christian,  young,  white, 
married  farmer  of  experience  to  operate  farm 
on  halves«in  Central  New  York.  Write  at  once, 
C.  A.  BRICKER,  110  Kenwortb  Rd.,  Colum¬ 
bus.  O. 


WANTED — By  April  1,  on  dairy  farm,  white 
couple  with  no  children,  or  mother  with  grown 
son,  to  board  and  keep  house  for  7  to  10  men 
at  $30  a  month  each;  must  be  good  cook  and 
housekeeper  and  come  highly  recommended  for 
character  and  ability;  state  fullest  particulars 
and  names  for  references;  farm  or  dairy  work 
for  man.  GLEN  FOERD  FARMS,  Torresdale, 
Philadelphia. 


WANTED — Reliable  Protestant  woman,  general 
housework,  near  Kingston;  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  electric  lights;  state  references  and 
wages.  ADVERTISER  2823,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  competent  and  reliable  woman  as 
housekeeper  to  take  charge  of  farmhouse  and 
cooking  for  six  men;  modern  conveniences  in 
house;  no  laundry  work;  state  salary,  age,  na¬ 
tionality;  must  furnish  the  best  of  references. 
Apply  A.  C.  CHRISTENSEN,  Box  66,  Derby, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Married  farm  hand;  must  be  honest, 
reliable,  willing  and  experienced;  wife  to 
board  help;  must  be  good  cook  and  clean  house¬ 
keeper;  good  wages  arid  privileges.  Call  or  ad¬ 
dress  MANAGER  MACBRAE  FARM,  Fleming- 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single,  reliable  farm  hand;  $40  per 
month  with  board,  washing  and  lodging;  ref¬ 
erence.  S,  E.  HOSTETTER,  Denbigh,  Va. 


POULTRYMAN — To  organize  new  poultry  farm, 
Rockland  County,  N.  Y.;  want  man  not  afraid 
of  work  and  prefer  one  experienced  general 
farm  work.  ADVERTISER  2841,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Young  men  for  garden  farm;  must 
have  experience  in  lettuce  and  celery  grow'- 
ing,  greenhouse  and  cold  frames,  position  for 
season;  reference  and  wages  wanted  in  first 
letter.  C.  V.  SMITH,  Lakeside  Gardens,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Boy  on  farm  who  can  handle  horses 
and  milk.  F.  S.  HOLLENBECK,  Tully,  N.  Y. 
- - t 

WANTED — About  April  1,  working  farm  mana¬ 
ger,  dairy  farm;  nice  stone  house,  five  rooms; 
purebred  Holstein  cattle;  man  must  be  good 
feeder  and  understand  testing,  besides  all  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  must  have  best  recommendation, 
and  not  over  40  years  old;  wages  $100  month; 
chance  for  advancement.  ADVERTISER  2818, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Now  or  April  1,  married  man  for 
small  dairy  and  general  farm  work;  $75,  good 
house,  privileges;  steady  place;  state  experience 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  2876,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CLEAN  dry  hand  milkers  for  certified  dairy; 

15  cows;  wages  $50,  maintenance;  age,  ref¬ 
erences  and  experience.  RARITAN  VALLEY 
FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE  single  man  for  farm  and  deliver 
ice;  age,  references,  wages.  M.  J.  HAW¬ 
KINS,  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  reliable  man  to  work  on  farm, 
situated  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains;  one 
that  understands  fruit,  poultry.  GRAND  MT. 
VIEW,  Grant  Cochran,  Loon  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  man  for  dairy 
barn  work;  must  be  good  milker,  careful 
feeder,  and  have  clean  habits;  wife  will  have 
to  board  few  men;  please  give  full  particulars 
and  references  in  first  letter.  CRAFTSMAN 
FARMS.  Morris  Plains.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  with  no  children,  of 
middle  age,  to  take  care  of  Summer  home  at 
Lake  Ariel,  l’a.,  and  also  of  a  family  of  two 
about  four  months  of  the  year:  man  to  make 
garden,  take  care  of  lawn  and  make  himself 
generally  useful;  woman  to  be  a  good  plain 
cook  and  housekeeper.  Write,  giving  reference, 
to  W.  J.  DAVIS,  203  Brooks  Building,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  an  assistant  on  fruit 
and  poultry  farm;  a  fine  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment;  state  wages  and  experience  and  give 
references.  ADVERTISER  2866,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  married  poultryman  wanted;  ex¬ 
perienced  and  willing  to  work;  cottage  and 
good  salary  to  right  man;  state  wages,  age, 
experience  in  first  letter;  established  commer¬ 
cial  Leghorn  breeding  plant  in  New  Jersey;  two 
propositions  optional;  one  for  wife  to  help  in 
house;  one  for  man  only  to  work  on  plant:  real 
chance  for  advancement.  ADVERTISER  2852, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED — At  once,  young  or  middle- 
aged  single  man  for  dairy  and  general  farm 
work;  must  be  honest  and  reliable;  give  exper¬ 
ience  and  wages  expected.  Apply  to  G.  WEIR 
STROCK,  R.  1,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  on  private 
estate  in  Dutchess  County.  N.  Y. ;  married 
man  desired;  house  provided.  Apply  “G.  Y.”, 
P.  0.  Box  822,  City  Hall  Station,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED — Immediately,  single  man,  by  month, 
experienced  in  general  farming,  on  small 
farm  where  mostly  potatoes  are  grown;  board 
and  room.  GEORGE  E.  PHILIPS,  Cranburj. 
N.  J. 


LADY  PARTNER — Unencumbered,  for  tea  room 
and  gift  shop  for  tourist;  particulars  for 
stamped  envelope.  BOX  79,  Route  3,  Danbury, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  orchardist;  good 
salary  and  bonus.  I.  B.  LIPMAN,  Titus¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — One  or  two  men  for  work  on  general 
farm;  state  age,  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ODITH1A  FARM,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


WE  WANT  a  farm  experienced  young  man, 
now,  that  desires  to  better  himself  and  u»  by 
our  association ;  good  teamster,  able  to  do  any 
farm  work;  225-acre  dairy  and  truck  farm;  15 
miles  south  of  Syracuse;  under  young  manage¬ 
ment,  and  a  good  home;  salary  according  to 
ability.  J.  LEROY  KING,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Trustworthy  young  married  man,  a 
real  worker,  to  take  charge  of  herd  of  Ayr¬ 
shire  cattle;  prefer  to  hire  him  on  small  salary 
and  percent  of  profits  basis;  references  re¬ 
quired.  CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mother  and  daughter,  or  two  aistera 
or  friends,  as  cook  and  waitress-chambermaid 
at  country  house  of  rest  for  young  ladies  in 
care  of  Sisters  of  the  Episcopal  Church;  house¬ 
hold  from  10  to  20;  pleasant,  permanent  home 
for  faithful,  neat  and  capable  women.  BOX 
486.  Bayshore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  and  reliable  married 
man  on  dairy  farm;  $60  per  month  and  usual 
privileges;  state  number  of  children  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  HOMER  S.  IIACKLEY, 
It.  IX  2,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  reliable,  experienced  sin¬ 
gle  man  on  farm;  cows  machine  milked;  state 
age,  wages;  good  home  and  board.  E.  C. 
FISHER,  R.  4,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  reliable,  single,  middle-aged  man 
for  gardener  and  general  work  in  small 
place;  state  references  and  salary  wanted.  P. 
O.  BOX  28,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


FARM  BRED  WOMAN  for  plain  cooking  and 
old-fashioned  general  housework  in  modern 
farm  home  near  Washington,  D.  C. ;  family  two; 
all  conveniences;  pleasant,  mild  climate;  first- 
class  pay  for  first-class  work;  don’t  apply  un¬ 
less  you  like  country  life  and  understand  thor¬ 
oughly  what  goes  With  it.  P.  O.  BOX  38, 
Olney,  Md. 


WANTED — Boy  or  man  to  work  on  small  dairy 
farm.  BOX  94,  East  Concord,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA  OPPORTUNITY  —  Owing  to  accident, 
will  let  my  very  fine,  productive,  well  located 
farm,  all  stocked,  to  a  first-class  dairyman  and 
farmer;  must  be  honest,  a  hustler  and  keep 
things  neat;  those  that  are  not  built  that  way 
save  stamps;  a  great  chance  for  the  right  one. 
BOX  458,  Canaan,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  hand  for  general 
farm  work;  Wages  $40  per  month  with  board 
and  washing;  to  begin  April  1.  CHARLES  F. 
BRIGHTON,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  for  a  Guernsey 
breeding  establishment  near  Pittsburgh;  single 
or  married  man  with  small  family;  experienced 
with  test  cows  and  capable  of  handling  high- 
class  stock;  good  living  conditions  for  married 
man;  state  full  particulars,  wages  expected  and 
references  to  JOHN  COSTOFF,  Beechwood 
Farms,  Sharpsburg,  Pa. 


A  TACTFUL,  energetic  young  man  (unmarried 
preferred)  to  direct,  the  boys’  activities  of 
the  Farm  School  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society 
at  Valhalla,  N.  Y.,  where  30-50  itinerant  and 
friendless  boys  are  being  prepared  for  homes  in 
farmers’  families;  a  working  knowledge  of  hoys 
is  essential  and  a  knowledge  of  farm  life  help¬ 
ful.  Communicate  with  WILLIAM  WOOD, 
Superintendent,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  operate  hay-grain-stock  farm  (no 
dairy),  young  married  farmer;  must  be  prac¬ 
tical;  college  training  appreciated;  good  terms; 
excellent  opportunity;  or  will  sell;  particulars 
exchanged.  ADVERTISER  2890,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Gardener  and  caretaker  for  cow, 
chickens,  grounds,  with  wife  as  plain  cook  for 
small  family;  family  with  grown  daughter  as 
•waitress  and  maid  preferable;  also  son  or  extra 
man  to  assist  with  garden  and  grounds  in  grow¬ 
ing  season;  permanent  work;  good  salary;  ad¬ 
vancement  for  the  right  man;  Pennsylvania. 
ADVERTISER  2847,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman,  general  housework,  family* 

of  two.  Address  S.  W.  CORNELL,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Experienced  married  dairy  farmer 
as  working  foreman  on  300-acre  dairy  farm 
in  Connecticut;  a  good  steady  position  for  the 
man  that  can  make  good;  references  from  past 
employers.  Address  BOX  397,  Putnam,  Conn. 


WANTED — Strong,  reliable  man  to  drive  team 
and  do  general  work;  middle  aged  or  married 
man.  BOX  377,  Lee,  - Mass. 


WANTED— Single. 

man  on  a  small 
steady  work  and  a 
need  apply;  state 

Wyantskill,  N.  Y. 


middle-aged  man,  good  plow- 
fruit  farm,  mostly  apples; 
good  home;  onlv  stead v  men 
wages.  FRANK  ORTELL, 


I  WANTED — Teamster  and  two  men  used  to  farm 
work;  state  wages  wanted  and  give  references. 
THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Yales- 
ville,  Conn. 


HERDSMAN  wanted;  married:  for  small  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  herd;  wages  at  start,  $75,  in¬ 
cluding  house,  milk,  potatoes,  seed  for  gar¬ 
den;  advance  to  right  man.  SHAUN  KELLY, 
Richmond,  Mass. 


WOMAN  for  general  housework;  boy  on  poultry 
place.  ROWSE,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


FARMER — Experienced  married  man  to  work 
on  small  dairy  farm;  able  drive  delivery  car; 
wife  board  one  or  two  men;  four-room  cottage, 
milk,  wood,  garden  plot  and  other  privileges, 
with  good  wages,  to  reliable  man;  if  any  chil¬ 
dren.  transportation  to  school.  Apply,  with 
references,  to  W.  A.  MOORE,  Stony  Wylde 
Dairy,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

- - - - ? 

WANTED — Married  man,  either  a  teamster  or 
herdsman;  wife  to  board  3  or  4  men;  also  3 
farm  teamsters  and  1  poultryman.  E.  C. 
PEETS,  Box  7,  R.  D.  1,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


WANTED — First-class  single  herdsman  to  take 
charge  of  high-class  purebred  Guernsey  herd, 
doing  test  work ;  must  know  Guernseys;  un¬ 
derstand  feeding  for  production  and  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  A.  R.  work.  E.  C.  PEETS,  Box  7, 
R.  D.  1,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


COUPLE — Man  must  understand  gardening,  etc., 
and  be  able  to  drive  car;  wife  to  cook  for 
owner’s  family;  couple  to  occupy  bungalow  with 
electric  lights,  bath,  hot-water  heat,  etc.;  this 
is  a  splendid  place  for  the  right  people;  give 
experience,  age,  nationality  and  references; 
state  wages  expected.  HAYWARD  GREEN¬ 
LAND,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  married  man  who  is  willing  to  be 
generally  useful  about  the  place  and  garden, 
and  a  capable  chauffeur;  excellent  living  quar¬ 
ters,  and  would  be  glad  if  wife  could  assist 
with  laundry.  Address  ADVERTISER  2902,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker,  stating  qualifications  and 
wages  expected,  and  giving  references. 


SINGLE  teamster  wanted  by  April  1:  a  good, 
clean-cut  man,  who  is  able  to  do  all  that  is 
required  of  a  team  on  a  farm  raising  grain  and 
hay;  must  be  neat  personally  and  with  his 
work,  and  have  good  references;  wages,  $65  and 
board  and  good  comfortable  room  with  hot- water 
heat;  estate  in  Westchester  County.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2901,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  all  around,  experienced  farmer; 

one  experienced  in  the  operating  of  a  Fordson 
tractor;  must  be  a  good  mechanic;  also  a  good 
milker;  one  capable  of  working  himself  up  to 
manager;  state  age,  married  or  single,  and 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  Apply  to  M.  V. 
NORTON,  5725  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — General  manager  and  detail  officer 
for  small  truant  school;  executive,  educated, 
refined;  no  tobacco  or  liquor  or  profanity;  not 
afraid  of  work;  state  experience  and  salary, 
with  maintenance,  first  letter.  W.  G.  FAN- 
CHER,  Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED — -Working  foreman;  a  thoroughly 
competent  working  foreman  on  a  dairy  farm 
of  about  60  head;  30  milking  cows;  milk  sold 
in  cans;  must  thoroughly  understand  dairy 
crops,  cows  and  care  of  milk;  married,  pre¬ 
ferably  small  family,  able  to  handle  men  and 
machinery;  no  silk  glove  man  need  apply;  cot¬ 
tage  with  modern  conveniences;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  unquestionable  references;  good 
pay  to  the  right  kind  of  a  man.  CRAFTSMAN 
FARMS,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J.  Telephone  Mor¬ 
ristown  1042. 


WANTED — Farmer;  experienced,  married,  to 
take  care  of  small  farm  in  Putnam  County, 
N.  Y. ;  steady,  reliable  and  accustomed  to  all 
farm  work.  Write,  stating  age,  experience,  ref¬ 
erences,  salary  desired,  ADVERTISER  2897, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  married,  to 
work  on  shares  in  developing  farm  in  Putnam 
County,  about  50  miles  from  New  York,  10  miles 
from  Poughkeepsie;  substantial  returns  guaran¬ 
teed  to  right  man;  one  with  small  investment 
preferred.  Write,  stating  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  and  other  details,  ADVERTISER  2898, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN — F'irst-class  man  on  farm  in  con¬ 
nection  with  large  school  in  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty;  40  head  of  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs;  give  full 
list  of  employers,  their  address,  exact  position 
occupied  and  date;  can  you  figure  balanced  ra¬ 
tions?  give  own  age,  members  of  family  and 
age,  religion,  wages  desired,  and  when  avail¬ 
able  for  position;  new  house,  with  water  and 
heat;  applicants  replying  fully  will  be  first 
considered.  ADVERTISER  2896,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

CHAUFFEUR  —  Mechanic;  white;  Protestant; 

married;  willing  to  work  and  tour  in  Winter; 
private  family;  state  wages  and  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  BOX  15,  Westport,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  Protestant  young  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work  on  modem  farm;  small  dairy; 
must  be  neat  and  of  good  character;  state  wages 
desired;  room  and  board  furnished.  BOX  148, 
Harrison,  N.  Y. 


PROTESTANT  young  couple  wanted;  man  for 
general  farm  work,  must  be  experienced;  wife 
to  assist  in  home  and  care  for  dairy  room 
(dairy  experience  not  necessary) ;  must  be  neat 
and  of  good  character;  modern  improvements  in 
barn,  dairy  and  home;  farm  located  in  town; 
state  wrages  desired;  room  and  board  furnished. 
BOX  148,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  farmer,  reliable,  not  afraid 
of  work ;  good  house,  privileges  and  advance¬ 
ment  to  steady  man;  smooth,  farm;  Southern 
Massachusetts;  state  references,  wages,  size 
family  first  letter;  about  April  10.  Address 
ADVERTISER  2914,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  barn  work;  both 
must  be  good  milkers;  steady  work,  good 
salary,  furnished  rooms  and  milk;  apply  at 
once.  N.  NUMARK,  29  Madison  Street,  Carlton 

Hill,  N.  J. 

WANTED — -Experienced  reliable  farm  hand:  $50 
per  month.  A.  J.  NEAL,  Sharon  Springs, 


WANTED — Good  farmer  (single)  to  operate  30- 
acre  place;  give  reference  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ROY  MULL,  Robertsdale,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  married  dairyman  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  well-equipped  farm;  give  references  and 
particulars  first  letter;  house,  garden,  wood, 
milk  and  $50  per  month;  permanent:  good  home 
and  opportunities  to  right  man.  H.  D.  NEW¬ 
COMB,  Greenwood,  Va. 


WANTED — Single  month  man;  $45  a  month; 

good  home  and  community.  FRED  GOETZE, 
Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Married  man  on  dairy  farm  where 
milking  machine  is  used;  one  capable  of  driv¬ 
ing  tractor;  house,  fuel,  garden,  milk  and  pota¬ 
toes.  $60  a  month.  S.  P.  WOODWARD, 
Bethany,  Conn. 


WANTED— Men  familiar  with  machinery  and 
general  work  around  a  fruit  farm.  Apply, 
with  references,  to  CLIFFORD  L.  MILLER, 
Claverack,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HELP  WANTED— If  possible,  Italians; 

$40  monthly  and  board;  ready  to  start.  A. 
PARNOFFE,  It.  12,  Westport,  Conn. 

WANTED — Immediately,  active  young  man, 
married,  with  small  family  preferred,  able 
to  ride  and  care  for  saddle  horses  and  handy 
on  grounds  and  about  house;  gentleman’s 
country  home;  must  have  good  recommendations; 
$65  per  mouth  with  house  and  garden.  Reply 
W.  H.  HAINES,  Dover,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -General  house  Worker ;  easy  place; 

good  home  for  middle-aged,  respectable  woman 
who  wishes  to  work  alone;  must  have  best  ref 
erences.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  121,  Port  Wash 
ington,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  to  Work  on  poultry  farm;  good 
chance  for  willing  worker;  give  full  partiou 
lars  in  first  letter.  EIGEN  RAUCH  &  DE 

WINTER,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


MILKERS  WANTED  in  Southern  California: 

dry  hand  milkers,  who  are  confident  to  be 
able  to  milk  30  cows  twice  a  day  in  the  right, 
manner;  we  want  men  with  a  conscience  who 
realize  the  importance  of  their  job;  we  are 
producing  guaranteed  (trade  A  milk,  so  the 
fellow  who  wants  to  work  has  to  be  absolutely 
clean  about  his  work  and  his  person;  those  men 
we  pay  eighty  dollars  ($80)  a  month,  with 
board  and  room.  Write  or  apply  to  JOHN  D. 
DONKER,  Los  Angeles  Creamery  Co.  Ranch. 
Van  Nuys,  Cal. 


SECOND  MAID  and  useful  butlerTchauffcur; 

household  two  adults;  modern  house,  in  large 
village;  man  must  have  good  appearance;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  ADVERTISER  2928,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm;  $60 
and  house,  wood,  milk,  garden;  milking 
machine  used.  W.  H.  MUNSON,  Woodbury, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  general  farm,  with 
some  experience;  state  age,  nationality, 
wages.  HERBERT  K.  SOPER,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Huntington,  I..  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Capable  woman,  fond  of  vegetable 
and  flower  gardening,  for  small  North  Shore, 
Long  Island,  place,  near  New  York  City;  mod¬ 
ern  and  congenial  surroundings;  no  heavy  work 
expected.  ADVERTISER  2925,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  for  small  family;  state 
wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  2922,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer-gardener,  married,  for  Sum 
met-  home  farm,  Connecticut,  50  miles  from 
New  York;  various  activities  in  Summer;  care 
of  stock  in  Winter;  pleasant,  permanent  borne 
for  competent  man;  state  experience,  references 
and  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  2918,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Assistant  cook  in  institution;  no 
objection  to  woman  with  a  child.  Apply  by 
letter,  ADVERTISER  2916,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  with  some  capital,  to  go  into 
poultry  business  and  run  farm  on  shares. 
WHITE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  236.  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — April  1,  reliable  single  man  of  clean 
habits  to  assist  on  dairy  farm;  must  be  able 
to  milk:  state  age,  nationality  and  wages  de¬ 
sired.  A.  8.  B.,  Box  378,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  young  man  on  an  Ulster  Count v 
general  farm  (dairy,  poultry,  etc.);  a  willing 
worker;  experience  not  necessary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2938,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  helper  in  dairy;  must  he 
good  milker  and  neat;  $50  and  house,  garden 
milk  and  fuel.  C.  CLIFTON  VEIRS,  Rock¬ 
ville,  Md.;  near  Washington,  D.  C. 


MILKER  and  herdsman  wanted;  single  man, 
over  30,  to  milk  and  care  for  small  grade 
herd;  must  be  experienced  dry  hand  milker, 
cleanly,  methodical,  not  afraid  of  work;  no 
fancy  men  need  answer;  farm  50  miles  from 
New  York;  wages  $70  month,  room  and  board; 
state  your  experience  in  milking,  age,  nation¬ 
ality  and  references.  ADVERTISER  2935,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  gardener;  honest,  will¬ 
ing  and  congenial;  reference  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  first  letter;  commercial.  F.  E.  BURR, 
Oakdale  Station,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  couple;  wife  must  be  a 
good  cook,  and  man  to  do  general  work,  on 
small  village  property.  MRS.  E.  C.  ROGERS, 
26  Maple  Street,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — nelp  on  small  general  farm,  both 
indoors  and  out;  good  habits,  that  deserve  good 
home;  state  wages  and  references.  WILLIS 
FROST,  Bridgewater,  Conn. 


WANTED — For  private  estate  near  Buffalo,  N. 

Y.,  two  general  farm  hands,  single  men,  able 
to  drive,  or  willing  to  learn  to  drive  tractor; 
state  wages  expected  with  board  and  room. 
ADVERTISER  2929,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  private  estate  near  Buffalo,  S'. 

Y.,  three  single  men  to  work  in  garden  ami 
grounds;  state  wages  expected  with  board  and 
room.  ADVERTISER  2931,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman  to  take  charge  of  40 
purebred  Jerseys;  must  understand  balancing 
rations  and  feeding  for  results;  dry  hand 
milker;  willing  to  help  with  farm  work  wl  .  n 
possible;  splendid  position  for  right  man  ..  *■ 
good  salary;  state  age,  nationality,  experience 
and  salary  required:  references.  Apple  A.  C. 
CHRISTENSEN,  Derby,  Conn. 


LADY,  25-40,  to  go  50-50  with  lady  at  In  r 
country  home  for  Summer  or  longer.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2943,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Widow  and  daughter  between  13 
and  16  years;  do  housework;  daughter  to  can- 
for  two  children.  BRONSTON  FARMS  R  F 
D.  1,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  position; 

20  years’  practical  farm  experience  with  all 
kinds  of  live  stock,  specializing  with  poultry; 
understand  raising  farm  crops  and  use  of  mod¬ 
ern  farm  machinery;  best  references;  national 
reputation;  only  first-class  proposition  wiili 
good  living  conditions,  reasonably  near  New 
York  City,  will  be  considered;  moderate  salary; 
will  not  board  men.  ADVERTISER  2776,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  459. 


How  to  oet  Big  Crops 
and  Big  Profits  from  a 

Kellogg  Strawberry  Garden 


Kellogg  3 

Back  Yard  Garden 

The  ideal  garden  for  small  plot 
*  of  ground.  Occupies  space  10  ft. 
x  25  ft.  Will  do  well  in  rather  dense 
shade.  100  plants  from  four  of  our 
best  varieties. 

25  Dr.  Burrill  ...  $  .70 
25  Big  Wonder  .  .  .70 

25  Delicious  ....  .85 

25  Marvel  ....  .85 

Regular  price  $3.10.  Our  Special 
Reduced  Price  only  $2.85  de- 
livered  all  charges  paid.  Or- 
der  direct'  from  this  ad 
and  garden  will  be 
i i > i >< ■ .  1  you 
~ ^  at  planting 
-  time. 


We  want  you  to  send  for  this  big*  FREE  Strawberry  Book,' — the 
finest  ever  published.  Written  by  America’s  foremost  strawberry 
grower,  gives  his  secrets  of  producing  big  crops  and  big  profits. 
Beautifully  illustrated  in  colors  and  describes  fully  the  many 
world-famed  varieties  of  Kellogg’s  Thorobred  Strawberry  Plants.  It  tells  what 
has  made  Kellogg’s  Thorobred  Plants  so  superior  to  other  strawberry  plants.  It 
shows  how  more  than  40  years  of  scientific  selection,  restriction  and  breeding  has 
made  Kellogg’s  Thorobreds  such  wonderful  producers  of  big  luscious  berries: 


New  $30,000  Everbearer 


Everbearer  now  in  existence,  excelling 
any  Standard  variety  as  an  early  Sum¬ 
mer  producer  and  fruiting  heavily  into 
November.  Our  big  FREE  Book  tells 
all  about  it- — Where  it  came  from — 
Who  brought  it— -How  long  it  took  to 
get  it: — Why  it  cost  us  $50,000.00— 
and  Why  it  was  worth  the  price. 


nr mmMrHB  Kell°^’3 

Everbearing  Garden 

This  garden  will  give  you  quick 
results.  Plants,  set  this  spring 
will  begin  fruiting  heavily  in  August, 
and  keep  it  up  until  snow  flies.  Oc¬ 
cupies  space  20  ft.  x  25  ft.  Consists  of 

200  Progressive  Everbearing  Plants 

Regular  price,  $4.85.  Our  Special  Reduced  Price  only 
$4.35,  delivered  all  charges  paid.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad  and  garden  will  be  shipped  to  you  at  planting  time. 


Another  very  attractive  feature  in  this  year’s  catalog  is  the  six  (6)  Special  Strawberry 
Gardens  we  are  offering  at -Bargain  Prices,  among  which  you  will  find  a  famous  Kellogg 
Thorobred  Garden  to  fit  every  need  and  every  pocketbook.  Now  you  can  join  the  thousands 
of  families  who  are  picking  strawberries  from  early  summer  until  snow  flies  from  Kellogg’s 
Strawberry  Gardens  and  making  big  cash  profits  besides. 

Two  of  these  Special  Low  Price  Gardens  are  shown  here.  Either  one  is  a  real  bargain  you 
should  not  pass.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  thus  insure  getting  yours — they 
will  go  fast.  Simply  check  the  garden  you  want  in  .the  coupon— enclose  check,  draft  or 
money  order  for  the  amount  and  it  will  be  delivered  right  to  your  door,  all  charges  prepaid, 


R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  Box  2103,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  your  big  new  Strawberry  Book  Free  and  Post¬ 
paid.  (Write  plainly  please). 

Name . 

St.  or  R.  F.  D . . . 

Town . .  State . 

NOTE: — If  you  wish  to  order  one  of  the  Bargain  Strawberry 
Gardens  shown  here,  check  below  the  one  you  want — enclose  check, 
draft  or  money  order  and  the  garden  will  be  delivered  to  you  at 
planting  time. 

□  Kellogg’s  Back  Yard  Gar-  f““ 1  Kellogg’s  Everbearing  Gar- 1 

den — Price  only  $2.85  I |  den — Price  only  $4.35  BBl 


at  planting  time. 

C fT\ir%  IT'/'YD  Pf-JP  PPiPiP'  Whether  you  order  one  of  these  Special  Bar- 
rVJM\  1  MlUt  1jksvsI\.  gajn  Strawberry  Gardens  or  not,  send  for  our 

New  1923  Strawberry  Book — it  is  absolutely  FREE  and  Postpaid.  Stop  paying  high  prices 
for  strawberries  to  eat,  can  or  preserve.  Get  our  book  and  see  how  easy  and  profitable  it  is 
to  grow  your. own  big  red  berries.  Just  fill  out  coupon— or  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postcard  will  do.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY 


Box  2103 


THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 
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No.  4735 


Alvin  Hart,  a  Young,  Rural  Reader  and  His  Trained  Rooster 


To  more  than  four  million  homes 
this  book  brings  a  saving 


This  book  is  saving  millions  of  dollars 

for  the  American  people 


Are  you  using  this  Book?  Is  it 
Saving  money  for  you  and  your 
family? 

Are  you  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  for  saving  it 
brings  into  your  home? 

Do  you  consult  this  Book — 
this  price  guide — every  week  to 
find  the  lowest  price  for  every¬ 
thing  you  buy? 

It  will  save  you  many  dollars 
on  your  needs,  on  your  family’s 
needs,  if  you  use  it.  It  will  give 
you  the  lowest  price  on  goods  of 
standard  quality — always. 

Millions  Buy  from  this  Book 
on  Faith  in  the  Name 
Montgomery  Ward 

For  Fifty  Years,  Montgomery 
Ward  has  been  selling  only  goods 
of  Standard,  Serviceable  quality. 
The  American  people  have 
learned  by  fifty  years’  experience 
that  they  can  trust  Ward’s  and 
that  W^id’s  prices  are  as  low  as 
absolutely  reliable  goods  can 
be  bought. 

For  Fifty  Years,  we  have  kept 


faith  with  the  public.  We  never 
sacrifice  quality  to  make  a  seem¬ 
ingly  low  price.  We  make  no 
price  baits  by  offering  goods  of 
inferior  quality.  We  quote  the 
lowest  possible  prices — but  al¬ 
ways  on  the  kind  of  merchandise 
that  stands  examination  and 
use. 

Buy  from  this  Book  — 

Use  it  Every  Week 

This  Book  is  of  value  to  you 
only  if  you  get  the  habit  of  using 
it  every  week.  It  will  save  you 
money  only  if  you  use  it.  And, 


Your  Orders  Shipped 
Within  48  Hours 

Our  new  system  of  filling  orders  is  now 
six  months  old.  Six  months’  successful 
operation  enables  us  to  say — Your  Order 
will  be  shipped  promptly;  certainly  in 
less  than  48  hours. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  orders  are 
now  being  shipped  the  same  day  they  are 
received. 

With  the  lowest  market  prices,  goods 
always  of  Ward  Quality,  and  the  most 
prompt  and  accurate  service,  it  is  true 
indeed  that:  “Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 
the  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today 
the  Most  Progressive.” 


then  it  will  bring  into  your  home 
a  great  satisfaction  and  a  large 
saving. 

It  will  bring  you  the  advantage 
of  always  getting  dependable 
goods.  It  will  insure  your  get¬ 
ting  prompt,  courteous  service. 
It  will  insure  your  always  buying 
at  the  lowest  price. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  is 
the  oldest  mail  order  house — the 
originator  of  selling  goods  by 
mail.  Yet,  never  in  our  Fifty 
Years’  history  has  this  organi¬ 
zation  been  so  capable  of  serving 
you  well,  so  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  youth,  of  progress  and  so  alert 
to  give  you  satisfactory  service 
and  lower  and  lower  prices. 

Buy  from  this  Book.  Fill  all 
your  needs  from  this  Book — 
everything  for  the  Family,  the 
Home  and  the  Farm.  Consult 
it  daily  to  find  the  right  price, 
the  lowest  price  for  dependable 
goods  of  standard  quality. 

Montgomery  Ward  &.  Co, 

Chicago  Kansas  City 

St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Fort  Worth 


Montgomery  Ward  6?  C°. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  theMost  Progressive 
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Brooding,  Chicks  for  Profit 


an  immediate  food  supply.  It  takes  from  48  to  72 
hours  for  a  chick  to  recover  from  the  exertion  of 
picking  its  way  out  of  the  shell,  dry  oft',  use  up  a 
part  of  the  egg  yolk,  harden  up  its  body  and  really 
get  into  fit  condition  for  the  brooder.  If  time  is  a 
factor,  and  the  incubator  should  be  reset,  place  the 
chicks  in  a  chick  box  and  hold  them  for  a  day  or 
two.  They  are  as  well  off  in  a  chick  box  as  in  the 
incubator,  and  better  off  there  than  in  a  brooder 
before  they  are  ready.  Place  the  chicks  in  the 
brooder  late  in  the  afternoon.  They  will  then  have 
time  to  eat  only  a  little  and  will  have  another  night’s 
sleep  before  a  full  day  of  activity. 

FEEDING — The  first  feed  should  be  thick  sour 
milk.  If  the  chicks  are  properly  hardened  up  before 
brooding  they  will  be  thirsty,  and  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  dips  the  beaks  of 
only  a  few  to  set  the  ex¬ 
ample  for  all.  Many  fol¬ 
low  the  practice  of  dip¬ 
ping  the  beaks  of  all  of 
the  chicks  in  milk  to  in¬ 
sure  their  getting  milk 
for  their  first  feed.  Semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk  or  pow¬ 
dered  milk  diluted  to 
skim  -  milk  consistency 
with  water  may  be  used 
to  replace  sour  milk, 
but  really  the  amount 
of  milk  consumed  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  days  is 
so  small  that  it  is  worth 
the  price,  whatever  that 
may  be,  to  obtain  skim- 
milk.  A  few  handfuls 
of  chick  feed  should  be 
scattered  in  the  litter 
around  the  hover.  If 
there  is  not  a  supply 
of  grit  in  the  sand  used 
on  the  floor  grit  should 
be  provided.  Chick  feed 
should  be  fed  regularly 
five  times  a  day  for 
about  the  first  three 
weeks,  then  three  times 
per  day  thereafter.  The 
amount  given  should  be 
such  that  the  chicks 
will  have  all  they 
want  at  the  time  <ff 
feeding,  but  will  clean 
the  floor  in  about  15 
minutes,  and  be  hungry 
for  more  by  the  next 
feeding  time.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  underfeed  than  to 
overfeed.  The  method 
of  grain  feeding  very 
largely  controls  the  life 
and  activity  of  the  flock 
by  keeping  the  chicks 
right  up  on  their  toes 
looking  for  more.  Chick 
feed  may  be  replaced 
by  intermediate  grain 
in  three  or  four  weeks 
or  by  scratch  grain  in 
five  or  six  weeks.  The  change  should  be  made 
gradual  by  mixing  the  grains.  Dry  mash  should 
be  kept  before  the  chicks  after  the  first  week. 
It  is  best  to  feed  little  and  often,  so  that  the  chicks 
will  form  the  habit  of  cleaning  out  the  boxes  and 
not  waste  the  mash.  With  i  reasonably  large  flock 
of  chickens  it  is  advisable  to  mix  the  chick  feed 
and  dry  mash  at  home.  The  following  rations  have 
proved  very  satisf  Atory  in  Connecticut : 

CHICK  FEED 


Fine  cracked  corn .  100  lbs. 

Fine  cracked  wheat . .  .  . .  100  lbs. 

Cut  oatmeal  . . . . . . .  100  lbs. 


CHICK  DRY  MASH 


Wheat,  bran  .  200  lbs. 

Wheat  middlings  .  100  lbs. 

Cornmeal  .  100  lbs. 

Ground  oats  .  100  lbs. 

Beef  scrap  .  100  lbs. 


BONEMEAL  AND  MILK.— Early  in  the  season, 
when  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  chicks  out  on  the 
ground,  30  lbs.  of  bonemeal  may  be  added  to  the 
above  dry  mash  to  avoid  leg  weakness.  Increasing 
the  bran  and  decreasing  the  milk  will  also  help. 


ABLY  HATCHING.— With  an  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy  snow  fall  and  con¬ 
tinued  cold  weather  the  most  ardent 
advocates  of  early  hatching  begin 
to  modify  their  statements.  The 
advantage  for  early  hatching  re¬ 
mains  the  same,  or  perhaps  increases,  due  to  the 
general  delay  in  all  hatching  and  brooding  activities. 
The  obstacles  to  be  overcome — deep  snow,  cold 
weather,  coal  shortage,  limited  quarters  and  leg 
weakness— all  loom  up  like  mountains  when  com¬ 
pared  with  warm  weather  brooding.  In  a  way  it  is 
folly  to  hatch  chickens  early,  that  is.  February  or 
early  March,  unless  satisfactory  cold  weather  brood¬ 
ing  equipment  is  available,  unless  broilers  can  be 
rushed  along  to  obtain  the  high  prices,  unless  the 
pullets  can  be  grown 
fast  and  be  grown  large 
for  early  laying,  and 
unless  laying  houses 
will  be  available  in  July 
and  August,  with  lights 
'  ready  for  use  in  Octo¬ 
ber  or  November,  so 
that  the  pullets  may  be 
carried  through  with 
maximum  Fall  and 
Winter  production.  In 
fact,  why  aim  at  the 
ideal  if  you  have 
not  planned,  to  the  fin¬ 
ish  and  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  carry  things 
through  and  reap  the 
benefit? 

EQUIPMENT.  —  The 
portable  colony  brooder- 
house  is  most  desirable 
from  several  stand¬ 
points,  economical,  easy 
to  move,  allows  provid¬ 
ing  clear  range  and  dis¬ 
ease  control  measures. 

Three  or  four  chick 
ranges  to  be  used  one 
year  each  in  rotation 
a  r  e  desirable.  The 
chicks  should  at  least 
have  a  clean  sod  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  the 
house  for  their  first 
range.  The  size  of  such 
a  house  may  be  8x12, 

10x12,  or  12x12  ft.,  with 
a  shed  or  uneven  span 
roof.  There  should  be 
both  glass  and  cloth  in 
the  front,  with  windows 
up  high  in  the  back  for 
Summer  ventilation. 

Such  houses  built  on 
skids  with  a  board  floor 
are  most  convenient.  It 
is  worth  while  to  paper 
the  entire  outside  wall 
of  the  house  to  prevent 
draughts. 

HEATING.  —  Today 
the  coal-burning  brooder 

stove  is  the  generally  accepted  source  of  heat. 
Choose  a  stove  with  a  reasonably  good-sized  firebox, 
a  good  grate  and  sensitive  draught  regulation 
equipment.  The  52-in.  hover  size  is  small  enough 
to  hold  a  good  fire  in  cold  weather,  and  large 
enough  to  brood  350  or  400  chickens.  Although 
larger  flocks  of  chickens  are  being  brooded  together 
successfully,  if  you  brood  more  than  400  chickens 
together  it  should  be  because  you  have .  had  exper¬ 
ience  and  know  your  business.  The  oil-burning 
brooder  stove  promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
poultry  equipment  when  it  is  perfected,  but  the 
different  makes  tried  and  reported  in  this  State  to 
date  do  not  stand  up  very  well  with  the  c-oal  stove. 
They  do  not  give  enough  heat  for  early  brooding, 
and  the  fire  risk  is  greater  than  anyone  can  afford 
to  take. 

FOUNTAINS  AND  FEEDING  BOXES.— For 
drinking  equipment  earthern  crocks  holding  two  or 
four  quarts  are  very  satisfactory  for  milk.  By 
placing  a  small  stone  under  the  side  of  the  bowl 
opposite  the  air  vent  thick  milk  will  feed  down 
satisfactorily.  Small  pans  covered  with  1-in.  mesh 


wire  are  good  milk  dishes,  but  have  to  be  filled  too 
often.  Large  open  pans  are  most  satisfactory  for 
milk  feeding  later  in  the  season.  Earthen  crocks  or 
metal  fountains  of  the  same  type  are  most  satisfactory 
for  water.  Dry  mash  hoppers  may  be  only  shallow 
boxes  1  ft.  wide.  24  ft.  long  and  not  over  2  in.  high 
for  young  chicks.  Larger  boxes  with  higher  sides 
may  be  used  as  the  chicks  require.  Some  may  object 
to  the  open  box  method  of  mash  feeding,  but  it  is 
being  very  successfully  practiced  by  many  of  our 
largest  poultrymen.  One  thing  is  certain,  when  the 
chickens  get  right  in  witlf  both  feet  they  do  eat 
more.  Keeping  the  box  clean  is  simply  a  question 
of  feeding  a  little  at  a  time  and  often. 

STARTING  THE  BROODER. — The  fire  should  be 
started  in  the  brooder  at  least  two  days  before  the 


Uneven  Span  Roof  Brooder  House.  Fig.  110 


Shed  Roof  Brooder  House.  Fig.  lit 

chickens  arrive,  in  order  to  become  familiar  with 
the  stove  regulation,  and  thoroughly  dry  out  the 
house.  After  the  house  is  thoroughly  cleaned, 
washed,  disinfected  and  dried,  spread  a  thin  layer 
of  clean,  coarse  sand  on  the  floor,  and  cover  it  with 
a  thin  layer  of  clover  chaff,  cut  straw  or  something 
of  the  kind.  A  guard  1  ft.  high  should  be  placed 
around  the  stove  out  a  foot  or  more  from  the  edge 
of  the  hover.  Early  in  the  season  the  guard  should 
be  of  solid  material,  such  as  wood,  cardboard  or 
heavy  cloth.  Later  in  the  season,  when  the  chicks 
do  not  need  protection  from  floor  draughts,  inch 
mesh  wire  or.  hardware  cloth  may  be  used.  Two 
pieces  of  board  30  in.  long  and  10  in.  wide  hinged 
together  on  the  end  like  a  book  are  convenient  for 
a  guard,  and  can  also  be  used  to  protect  the  house 
corners.  Four  such  sections  will  go  around  a  hover. 
The  temperature  under  the  edge  of  the  hover  should 
bo  100  degrees  1  in.  up  from  the  floor. 

TRANSFERRING  THE  CHICKS.— Very  often  tin* 
chicks  are  moved  from  the  incubator  to  the  brooder 
before  they  are  ready.  A  chick  is  hatched  with  a 
supply  of  egg  yolk  in  its  body  cavity,  to  be  used  as 
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Many  follow  tlie  practice  of  sprinkling  a  part  o'f  the 
Moor  with  water  to  prevent  leg  weakness.  Semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk  need  not  be  diluted  except  for  the 
first  two  or  three  days.  It  is  best  fed  in  paste  form. 
Spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  the  side  Avails  or  on  boards 
set  up  on  edge  for  that  purpose.  Be  careful  not  to 
overfeed  if  this  practice  is  followed.  Milk  powder 
is  better  fed  in  the  mash  than  diluted  with  water. 
Some  poultrymen  practice  feeding  all  milk  and  no 
water  for  the  first  six  weeks.  This  can  be  done  to 
advantage  with  skim-milk,  provided  the  chicks  are 
on  range  and  the  supply  is  absolutely  assured. 
Changing  from  milk  to  water  on  a  warm  day  may 
cause  considerable  mortality.  It  is  best  to  keep 
water  before  the  chicks  all  the  time  to  avoid  this 
possibility  of  loss.  Some  of  the  large  feed  com¬ 
panies  are  placing  a  milk  starting  feed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  feeding  instructions  entirely  different  from 
tiiose  outlined  above.  If  their  rations  are  used  their 
instructions  should  be  folloAved.  As  a  rule  such 
feeds  contain  enough  milk,  and  additional  milk  feed¬ 
ing  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  will  cause  trouble. 
Green  food  is  important  for  little  chicks,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  start  when  they  are  only  two  or  three 
days  old.  Cut  the  green  feed  fine  and  feed  like  chick 
feed  until  they  know  what  it  is  and  develop  a  taste 
for  it.  Sprouted  oats,  cabbage,  mangels,  lettuce  or 
potatoes  are  all  good  to  start  Avith  before  the  chicks 
can  get  out  on  the  ground.  Clover  chaff  as  litter 
has  a  distinct  advantage  in  its  green  food  supply. 

CROWDING. — The  first  night  is  really  the  critical 
period  of  a  chick’s  life  in  the  brooder.  Habits 
formed  then  are  very  apt  to  stick.  See  that  the 
chicks  settle  down  in  an  even  ring  under  the  outer 
edge  of  the  hover.  If  they  croAVd  to  one  side  place 
them  around  evenly.  If  they  insist  upon  crowding 
to  one  side  look  for  the  cause  and  remove  it.  It  is 
often  a  strong  draught  or  direct  light.  The  dis¬ 
tance  out  from  the  stove  that  the  chicks  will  take 
is  determined  by  the  heat.  Let  the  chickens  be  your 
thermometer,  and  run  the  stove  to  keep  them  just 
under  the  edge  of  the  hover.  After  the  second  day 
the  guard  should  be  taken  dOAvn  to  give  the  chicks 
more  room,  but  it  should  be  replaced  for  three  or 
four  nights  until  the  chicks  are  Avell  hover-broken. 
Much  of  the  corner  crowding  that  often  occurs  can 
be  avoided  by  placing  the  stove  in  the  center  of  the 
lloor,  keeping  the  fire  high,  the  room  cool  and  not 
letting  the  habit  get  started.  While  a  Ioav  fire  Avill 
sometimes  start  crowding,  an  overheated  room  is 
more  often  the  cause. 

EXERCISE  AND  OUTDOOR  LIFE.— Exercise  is 
first  eneou raged  by  feeding  the  chick  feed  in  a  thin 
layer  of  litter.  The  practice  of  keeping  them  hun¬ 
gry  at  feed  time  encourages  activity.  Chicks  are 
more  actiA’e  if  the  room  is  kept  reasonably  cool  and 
the  heat  is  reduced  as  rapidly  as  possible,  consistent 
Avith  the  chicks’  comfort.  It  is  advisable  to  get  the 
chicks  out  on  the  ground  before  they  are  a  week 
old  almost  regardless  of  weather.  If  there  is  snow 
on  the  ground  shovel  it  aAvay  and  spread  some 
chaff.  They  may  not  stay  out  long,  but  that  little 
is  worth  while.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  snow  and 
mud.  Wet  feet  do  not  harm  if  the  litter  in  the 
house  is  kept  dry.  The  hardening  process  must  be 
carried  out  one  AAray  or  another,  and  the  earlier  it 
is  started  the  faster  the  feather  growth  will  be. 
Early  roosting  is  advisable  for  the  same  reason.  A 
chicken  Avell  feathered  and  sitting  on  a  roost  is  out 
of  the  danger  zone  and  safely  on  the  home  stretch. 

CLEANING.— Frequent  cleaning  is  an  important 
step  in  maintaining  health.  Use  only  a  thin  layer 
of  sand  and  litter,  and  change  it  often.  If  the  floor 
gets  foul  around  the  milk  and  Avater  dishes  clean  it 
out.  If  the  floor  gets  Avet.  from  a  rain  or  the  chicks 
running  out  in  the  mud,  clean  house.  If  you  over¬ 
feed  and  there  is  grain  left  in  the  litter  that  the 
chicks  refuse  to  eat,  clean  house.  Many  of  the  chick 
diseases  can  be  avoided  by  consistent  cleaning. 

Egg  production  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  way  the  chicks  start  off  in  the 
Spring.  It  is  hard  to  make  up  lost  growth,  to  say 
nothing  about  mortality.  Errors  in  brooding  are 
far  reaching  in  their  effect,  and  every  detail  is 
Avorthy  of  careful  consideration.  *  roy  e.  jones. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


Interest  in  Clingstone  Peaches  in  the  East 

THE  peaches  that  are  canned  in  the  East,  name¬ 
ly  in  Michigan,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Canada,  are  almost  without  exception  freestone  va¬ 
rieties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bulk  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  product  is  made  up  of  clingstone  sorts;  and, 
incidentally,  California  controls  the  canned  peach 
market. 

Quite  recently  the  canning  associations  in  New 


York,  Michigan  and  Canada  have  been  investigat¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  growing  in  the  Eastern  States 
the  clingstone  varieties  commonly  canned  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Unfortunately,  it  has  been  the  custom  in  the 
East  to  cut  out  a  tree  immediately  its  fruit  was 


Peach-pitting  Spoon.  Fig.  172 


found  to  be  a  clingstone,  and  the  result  is  that  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  varieties  of  clingstone  peaches 
that  will  do  well  there  is  completely  lacking.  It 
might  be  thought  that  the  freestone  peaches  Avould 


The  Blue  Lace  Flotoer.  Fig.  173.  See  Page  1/70 


be  much  more  easily  handled  than  the  clingstones, 
and  certainly  they  are  characteristically  more  ten¬ 
der  and  melting,  and  frequently  of  higher  dessert 
quality.  But  the  qualities  desired  in  a  canning 
peach  are  far  different  from  those  for  eating  in  the 
fresh  state. 

The  first  prerequisite  for  a  canned  product  is  at¬ 
tractive  appearance.  Freestone  peaches  leave  rag¬ 
ged,  discolored  centers,  and  are  not  firm  enough  in 
texture  to  retain  a  clean-cut  outline.  Consequently, 
though  they  may  be  of  higher  flavor  than  other  sorts, 


I  send  this  picture  to  show  the  Avay  Ave  do  things  up 
here  in  bleak  New  England,  now  the  land  of  snow. 
There  are  many  things  that  we  cannot  do  Avhen  the 
fields  are  covered  to  a  depth  of  3  to  4  ft.  “on  the  level,” 
but  Ave  can  prune  the  young  fruit  trees.  We  buckle  on 
snoAvshoes  and,  as  you  can  see,  are  right  up  among  the 
branches  of  a  12-year-old  pear  tree.  Then  Avith  prun¬ 
ing  shears  or  clippers  Ave  can  very  easily  do  Avork  on 
the  upper  branches  that  Avould  require  the  lugging  about 
of  a  ladder  in  the  Spring. — george  f.  morse. 


they  cloud  and  discolor  the  syrup  and  present  a 
ragged  appearance.  The  pack  that  is  desired  by  the 
fancy  trade  calls  for  a  peach  having  no  red  at  the 
pit  to  discolor  the  syrup,  and  Avliich  is  firm  enough 
not  to  cloud  the  syrup  by  sloughing  off  in  processing. 
Moreover,  the  variety  must  produce  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  shapely,  fair-sized  fruit — eight  halves  to 
a  can  is  preferred— of  clear,  beautiful,  unblemished 
color,  Avhicli  Avill  not  interfere  with  the  clear  golden 
color  of  the  syrup,  and  it  must  also  have  a  small  pit, 
and  be  of  good  quality,  a  slight  sprightliness  being 
desirable. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  cut  out  the  pit  of  a  cling¬ 
stone  peach  as  might  be  imagined.  The  first  opera¬ 
tion  is  to  make  a  cut  entirely  around  the  fruit. 
Then  a  pitting  spoon,  one  type  of  which  is  shown  in 
Fig.  172,  is  inserted,  and  the  pit  cut  out  neatly  and 
quickly.  The  method  of  removing  the  peeling  is  also 
interesting,  the  old  method  of  removing  the  skins  by 
hand  being  now  largely  replaced  by  a  lye  process. 
The  peaches  are  first  dropped  into  scalding  Avater 
for  about  20  seconds  and  then  for  a  like  period  into 
a  lye  bath  consisting  of  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of 
concentrated  lye  to  a  gallon  of  water,  folloAved  by 
an  immersion  for  a  similar  length  of  time  in  a  sec- 
only  lye  bath  of  one-ninth  of  a  pound  of  lye  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  The  skin  is  loosened  by  this  pro¬ 
cess  and  the  fruits  are  then  thoroughly  Avashed,  so 
that  there  is  no  injury  to  the  fruit  from  the  lye. 

Tuskena,  or  Tuscan  Cling,  is  the  variety  now  most 
highly  prized,  with  Phillips  or  Phillips  Cling,  also 
greatly  esteemed.  The  former  is  a  large,  yelloAv, 
early  mid-season  peach,  ripening  about  Avith  Early 
Crawford ;  and  the  latter,  somewhat  later,  i*ipens 
progressively,  so  that  picking  is  extended  over  two 
Aveeks.  Among  other  varieties  of  importance  are 
Levy,  Orange  and  Sellers  Cling.  It  is  not  known, 
that  these  varieties  Avill  do  well  in  the  East,  and 
therefore  the  canners’  associations  and  the  various 
experiment  stations  interested  are  making  planta¬ 
tions  of  the  more  promising  yellOAv-fleshed  cling¬ 
stones.  From  now  on  interest  in  peaches  of  this 
type  will  be  much  increased,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
next  10  or  15  years  will  see  a  change  in  the  varieties 
of  canning  peaches  planted  in  the  peach  sections 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  h.  b.  tukey. 


Thawing  Pipes  by  Electricity 

ON  page  159  is  an  inquiry  and  your  reply  in  re¬ 
gard  to  ‘‘Thawing  an  Underground  Pipe.”  In 
regard  to  the  “electric  device  Avliich  quickly  heats 
the  pipe  to  a  high  degree  of  heat,  so  that  the  ice 
AA’ithin  quickly  melts,”  aAA’ay  back  in  the  late  eighties 
or  early  nineties  a  man  named  H.  O.  Cook  Avas  super¬ 
intendent  of  our  city’s  electric  and  Avater  plant,  and 
he  devised  a  method  of  using  an  electric  current  to 
open  up  frozen  water  pipes.  This  method  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  use  in  this  city  ever  since,  and  scarcely  a 
Winter  Avhen  this  simple  device  has  not  been  called 
upon  to  perform  its  silent  but  effective  Avork.  Time 
consumed  is  from  a  feAV  moments  on  a  short  line 
of  pipe  to  the  longest  of  record,  Avhere  the  current 
AAras  left  applied  to  a  4-in.  Avater  main  for  the  entire 
night,  hut  the  water  Avas  running  in  the  morning. 

Every  little  Avhile  I  am  surprised  to  see  items  in 
the  newspapers  reciting  the  discovery  of  a  neAv 
method  of  thaAving  out  Avater  pipes  with  an  electric 
current.  Such  a  discovery  was  made  and  published 
in  the  local  papers  of  our  neighboring  city,  Ashland, 
a  feAv  days  ago,  Avhen  Ave  had  been  using  it  every 
Winter  for  over  30  years.  As  soon  as  I  saw  your 
article  I  took  the  matter  up  Avith  our  old  superin¬ 
tendent  of  water  and  light,  and  asked  him  for  in¬ 
formation  which  Avould  be  of  assistance  to  “V.  L.” 
of  New  York  and  your  numerous  readers  avIio 
Avould  avail  themselves  of  such  a  simple  remedy. 

Underground  pipes  may  be  thawed  by  the  fol- 
loAving  method :  Use  two  5-K.W.  transformers. 
Connect  the  primaries  in  series  and  the  secondaries 
in  multiple.  Connect  the  secondaries  to  the  pipe  on 
both  sides  of  the  frozen  section,  using  as  much  pipe 
as  possible,  so  as  to  obtain  necessary  resistance. 
Mr.  Herrick,' this  superintendent,  tells  me  that  it  is 
a  mistake  that  the  electric  current  “heats  the  pipe 
to  a  high  degree.”  but  just  warms  and  expands  it, 
Avhich  detaches  the  ice  and  alloAvs  the  water  to 
force  its  way  between  the  pipe  and  ice,  and  soon  cuts 
the  ice  away.  frank  v.  holston. 

Wisconsin. 


It  is  said  there  are  less  than  5,000  coavs  in  all  the 
land  of  Greece.  Goats  supply  the  needed  milk,  outside 
of  imported  condensed  milk. 

We  have  a  reader  who  tells  of  putting  a  cork  jacket, 
like  a  life  preserver,  around  his  milk  cans  and  floating 
them  in  the  deep  Avater  of  a  spring! 
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Remarks  by  a  Gentleman  Farmer 

I  AM  a  “gentleman  farmer”  (we  make  our  money 
in  the  city  and  spend  it  on  our  farm),  but  I  as¬ 
sure  you  there  is  no  better  way  in  spending  money, 
it  surely  has  it  all  over  golf  and  tennis,  it  is  at 
times  difficult  for  a  city  man  to  run  a  farm  on  a 
half-way  profitable  basis,  but  the  very  fact,  to  keep 
in  contact  with  the  soil,  is  worth  more  in  health  of 
body  and  mind,  than  the  few  dollars  which  at  the 
end  of  some  seasons  show  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
ledger.  Land  ownership  by  city  men  should  be  en¬ 
couraged.  especially  in  this  period  of  all  kinds  <>t 
“isms.” 

Just,  think  if  all  the  money  that  was  squandered 
in  all  kinds  of  fake  stocks  in  the  last.  12  months 
could  have  been  directed  to  the  channels  of  land 
investment,  especially  in  suburban  property,  where 
the  city  man  could  take  his  family  out  on  week¬ 
ends,  put  up  a  little  tent  and  breathe  God's  fresh, 
pure  air,  and  enjoy  the  flowers  and  birds,  and  plant 
something,  some  trees  or  vegetables,  or 
any  old  thing,  that  wall  keep  him  in¬ 
terested  in  the  land,  and  make  him 
feel  like  a  landowner,  I  tell  you  he  will 
be  a  better  citizen  in  every  respect,  and 
resume  his  labors  in  the  city  with  new 
vigor  and  new  hopes.  But  instead, 
they  invest  in  all  kinds  of  wildcat 
stocks.-  and  after  they  lose  their  hard- 
earned  dollars  they  feel  radical  and 
blame  the  government  and  society, 
where  they  are  only  to  blame  them¬ 
selves.  Some  of  our  great  papers 
should  take  up  this  matter  of  land- 
ownership  vs.  stock  investments,  the 
city  man.  big  or  small,  should  for  his 
own  physical  as  well  as  material  well¬ 
being.  be  urged  to  keep  in  contact  with 
the  soil.  T  am  sure  it  is  good  for  his 
health,  and  I  am  ready  to  go  on  record 
as  stating  a  thousand  times  safer  in¬ 
vestment  than  most  stocks  that  are 
offered  to  the  public.  This  opinion  has 
been  formed  by  actual  experience  and 
is  by  no  means  mere  theory.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  enjoy  your  paper,  and  have  al¬ 
ways  found  it  one  of  'the  best  invest¬ 
ments  I  ever  made,  catt.  f.  eempteb. 

Michigan. 


quire  it.  It  takes  some  little  time  to  cure  the  pea 
vines  fully,  especially  when  the  crop  stands  too  long, 
spread  out  on  the  ground  so  as  to  dry  up  the  leaves. 

As  a  substitute  for  clover  this  combination  of 
oats  and  peas  is  excellent.  As  soon  as  this  crop  is 
off  it  is  possible  to  plow  the  ground  and  put  in  a 
crop  of  Japanese  millet  or  Soy  beans.  It  is  some¬ 
times  possible  to  get  a  fair  stand  of  grass  and  clover 
seed  with  the  oats  and  peas.  In  our  experience, 
however,  this  depends  on  the  season,  in  a  very  dry 
Spring  the  grass  seeds  are  apt  to  dry  up  and  do 
poorly;  with  an  abundance  of  moisture  the  grass 
will  frequently  do  well  and  give  a  fine  stand. 


Large  Quantities  of  Hen  Manure 

Do  you  know  any  satisfactory  system,  for  handling 
the  droppings  from  5,000  laying  hens  and  10,000  young 
chicks?  Of  course  during  part  of  the  year  they  can  be 
spread  directly  on  crops  or  fields  to  be  planted  the  next 
Spring.  There  are,  however,  times  when  this  is  im- 


Oats  and  Peas  for  Hay 


EVERY  year  many  readers  come 
asking  us  to  name  a  crop  which 
can  be  seeded  early  in  the  Spring  and 
make  a  good  substitute  for  hay.  it 
often  happens  that  a  seeding  has  been 
killed  out,  or  for  some  reason  grass 
seed  could  not  be  used  in  time.  For 
the  Northern  States  there  is  probably 
nothing  better  than  a  mixture  of 
Canada  peas  and  oats  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  This  crop  can  be  seeded  as 
early  in  the  Spring  as  the  ground  can 
be  fitted.  We  use  a  combination  of  one  bushel  of 
Canadian  peas  and  2%  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre. 
The  best  way  to  seed  in  a  small  way  is  to  scatter 
the  peas  on  top  of  the  ground  and  plow  them  under 
with  a  small  plow,  or  work  them  under  with  a  disk 
harrow  so  as  to  get  them  4  or  5  in.  under  ground. 
Then  the  oats  are  broadcast  and  worked  iu  with  a 
harrow.  Handled  in  this  way  the  two  crops  gen¬ 
erally  come  up  together.  The  peas  are  held  up  by 
the  oats.  If  they  were  seeded  alone  they  would 
mat  down  on  the  ground  and  make  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  cut  them  properly.  In  large  seedings 
farmers  often  mix  the  oats  and  peas  together  and 
run  them  through  the  ordinary  drill.  They  usually 
obtain  a  good  stand  in  that  way.  The  peas  do  bet¬ 
ter  with  an  application  of  lime.  The  combination 
is  an  exhausting  crop,  and  needs  good  soil  or  a  good 
dressing  of  manure  or  fertilizer.  Phosphoric  acid 
is  particularly  needed  for  a  crop  of  this  sort.  The 
crop  grows  from  2*4  to  3  ft.  high;  more  in  some 
eases  on  rich  land. 

The  time  to  cut  is  about  when  the  oats  are  in  the 
ini lk  stage.  That  means  when  the  grain  is  so  soft 
that  it  can  be  pressed  between  the  two  thumb  nails 
and  give  off  a  milky  fluid.  The  crop  is  cured  or 
handled  very  much  the  same  as  clover  hay.  The 
best  way  we  have  found  is  to  cut  the  crop  in  the 
morning.  Let  it  lie  on  the  ground  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  then  rake  into  large 
windrows.  If  the  weather  continues  bright  and 
clear  these  can  be  turned  over  several  times  a  day. 
If  the  weather  is  not  good  we  throw  the  crop  into 
cocks,  much  the  same  as  in  curing  clover,  and  turn 
these  cocks  over  when  good  judgment  seems  to  re¬ 


as  straw  and  chaff,  that  it.  cannot  well  be  mixed 
with  the  chemicals.  In  such  cases  the  coarse  manure 
may  be  spread  and  plowed  under  and  the  chemicals 
used  in  the  hill  or  drill.  The  things  to  remember 
about  hen  manure  are  that  it  needs  a  “balance”  of 
potash  and  phosphorus.  If  used  alone  it  is  a  “forc¬ 
ing”  manure,  and  will  make  a  rank  growth  of  leaf 
and  stem  rather  than  thrifty  seed  or  tuber. 

In  case  we  had  100  tons  of  pure  manure  and  50 
tons  of  litter,  we  should  certainly  use  a  manure 
spreader.  That  will  save  labor  and  put  out  the 
manure  more  evenly  than  it  can  usually  be  done  by 
hand.  We  should  spread  it  as  often  as  a  load  ac¬ 
cumulated.  We  should  put.  it  heavily  on  sod  for 
corn,  and  on  all  grass  and  small  grain  crops.  On 
level  land  there  will  be  little  loss  from  spreading 
during  the  Winter.  We  should  try  to  make  up  15  to 
20  tons  of  the  mixture  as  described  in  this  article 
and  use  it  in  the  Hill  or  drill  of  corn.  We  think 
it  will  be  economy  to  use  some  form  of  phosphorus 
with  this  manure,  no  matter  what 
, crop  It  is  used  for. 
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Columbia — One  of  the  'Newer  Noses.  See  Cage  f/79 

practical,  either  because  crops  (corn,  for  instance),  are 
too  large,  or  because  land  is  covered  with  snow,  or  too 
wet  to  drive  on.  Could  this  valuable  fertilizer  be 
economically  dried  to  a  condition  permitting  storage 
in  bulk?  Would  a  manure  spreader  pay  on  such  a 
farm,  or  rather,  could  one  afford  to  do  without  one? 
There  are  produced  probably  75  to  100  tons  of  fresh 
droppings  per  year,  and  50  or  more  loads  of  soiled 
litter.  Spreading  this  by  hand  is  quite  laborious  and 
not  always  efficient,  as  much  of  the  labor  available  is 
not  farm-bred,  and  cannot  seem  to  get  the  proper  “turn 
of  the  wrist”  to  secure  even  an  approximately  equal 
distribution.  *  .T.  H.  o. 

Long  Island. 

WE  are,  at  this  time,  handling  the  pure  drop¬ 
pings  from  2,000  birds,  not  as  efficiently  as 
we  might,  through  lack  of  time:  The  most  eco¬ 
nomical  way  we  know  of  when  labor  is  obtainable  is 
to  dry  out  the  manure  with  lynd  plaster,  sawdust  or 
dry  dirt,  and  mix  with  chemicals.  We  have  given 
this  plan  several  times,  but  repeat  it  once  more. 

Hen  manure  is  the  strongest  of  all  farm  fertil¬ 
izers.  Tt  is  what  we  may  call  a  nitrogenous  manure; 
that  is.  it  is  much  stronger  in  nitrogen  than  in  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid.  In  many  cases  the  pure 
manure  will  run  as  high  as  2 x/>  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 
The  first  thing  suggested,  therefore,  is  to  add  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  some  form.  After  long 
experience,  we  suggest  the  following  as  a  general 
crop  fertilizer:  Get  the  hen  manure  as  dry  as  you 
can  and  then  crush  it  fine.  It  will  pay  to  sift  it 
through  a  fine  screen.  Then  mix  0  lbs.  of  the  line 
manure.  3  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  and  1  lb.  of  muriate 
of  potash.  Multiply  these  by  10  to  make  100  lbs.,  or 
by  200  to  make  a  ton.  If  you  want  a  stronger  mix¬ 
ture  for  a  garden,  add  %  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
the  others.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  pure  hen  ma¬ 
nure.  In  some  cases  it  is  so  mixed  with  litter,  such 


The  Use  of  “Acid  Soil" 
Legumes 

Is  lime  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
successful  growing  of  corn?  My  reason 
for  asking  is  that  I  am  being  converted 
to  the  use  of  acid  soil  legumes,  partly 
through  yoqr  instrumentality.  If  not 
necessary,  I  wish  to  sell  my  lime  sower, 
for  1 1  only  raise  corn,  tomatoes  and 
Alsike  and  Timothy,  nursed  with  oats, 
which  are  cut  for  hay.  L.  w.  c. 

T  has  been  our  experience  that  corn 
does  best  on  a  mildly  acid  soil.  We 
do  not  consider  it  any  such  lime-loving 
crop  as  wheat.  If  we  were  using  lime 
on  a  rotation  we  should  not  use  it  on 
corn,  but  on  wheat  or  grass  seeding. 
Many  farmers  use  ground  limestone 
on  corn,  and  think  it  pays  to  do  so. 
Of  all  forms  of  lime  we  think  the 
limestone  would  be  the  best  for  corn, 
but  as  stated,  we  think  it  would  pay 
better  on  other  crops.  Some  of  the 
Hint  varieties  which  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  New  England  grow  well  on 
soils  which  are  distinctly  acid,  and  we 
think  some  of  the  varieties  long 
grown  on  limestone  soil  might  re¬ 
spond  to  liming.  Of  course  all  plants 
require  more  or  less  lime.  If  there  is 
little  or  no  available  lime  in  the 
soil  we  must  supply  it  in  some  form. 
Some  plants  have  greater  power  of  ex¬ 
tracting  lime  than  others.  The  chief 
use  of  lime,  however,  is  not  to  supply 
plant  food,  but  to  work  a  chemical 
change  in  the  soil  so  that  plants  like 
Alfalfa  and  the  clovers  may  thrive. 
The  present  theory  of  building  up  and 
maintaining  our  Eastern  soils  is  based 
on  the  heavy  use  of  lime  to  fit  the  soil 
for  what  are  called  the  lime-loving 
legumes,  like  clover  and  Alfalfa.  The  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  Eastern  soils  are  naturally  deficient 
in  lime,  and  cannot  be  made  to  grow  these  legumes 
unless  large  quantities  of  lime  are  used. 

9’ he  theory  of  the  acid  soil  legumes  is  that  the 
plants  will  grow  well  without  much,  if  any.  lime. 
Soy  beans,  cow  peas,  vetch  and  several  others  will 
grow  well  and  receive  nitrogen  from  the  air,  even 
on  sour  soils,  such  as  we  have  generally  on  our 
Eastern  farms.  As  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean 
a  farmer  might  take  a  piece  of  rather  sour  land 
and  seed  Alsike  clover.  It  will  usually  grow  well, 
and  if  plowed  under  will  greatly  improve  the  land. 
This  same  thing  could  not  be  done  with  Red  clover 
unless  a  heavy  dressing  of  lime  were  used.  It.  is 
entirely  possible  to  improve  our  soils  and  grow  good 
crops  by  using  these  acid  soil  legumes  without 
lime,  but  of  course  we  cannot  grow  successfully  on 
such  soils  the  crops  which  require  an  alkaline  soil, 
that  is,  “live  lime.”  We  think  L.  W.  C.  can  grow 
corn,  Alsike  and  oats  without  much  use  of  lime,  luff 
with  us  both  tomatoes  and  Timothy  require  some¬ 
thing  beyond  an  acid  soil.  Personally,  we  think 
there  is  much  sense  in  this  idea  of  using  the  acid 
soil  legumes,  but  we  doubt  if  we  can  succeed  in 
growing  all  our  common  crops  with  no  lime  at  all. 
Under  the  present  plan  we  are  expected  to  use  large 
quantities  of  lime  in  order  to  improve  or  build  up 
the  soil.  With  the  acid  soil  legumes  we  think  it 
will  be  possitde  to  maintain  the  soil  without  using 
much  lime,  but  it  will  still  lie  necessary  to  use  some 
of  it.  in  order  to  produce  certain  crops.  Considera¬ 
tion  must  be  given,  not  only  to  the  crops  produced, 
but  also  to  tthe  natural  character  of  the  soil. 
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TOWNSEr©§  ^PLANTS 


(tt  GATEWAY 
to  SUCCESS 

Special  Announcement  to  Market  Gardeners 

'  9 

We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  you  with 
our  High  Grade  Plants  in  lots  of  5,000 
plants  up  at  10%  off  list  price  quoted 
in  Rural  New -  Yorker ,  March  3rd. 

WE  NOT  ONLY  ALLOW  YOU  THIS  DISCOUNT  BUT 
TOWNSEND  WILL  DELIVER  THE  GOODS  PREPAID 

You  will  find  our  list  of  Strawberry  plants  complete,  both 
in  standard  and  everbearing  varieties.  If  more  information 
is  wanted,  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  our  Catalog — fully 
describing  our  list  and  giving  up-to-date  cultural  directions. 
Also  Special  Prices  on  Grape  Vines,  Dewberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries.  Asparagus  Roots,  etc. 

Market  Gardeners  will  please  mention 
Special  Offer  No.  12S 

MAIL  ORDER  DIRECT  to  E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 

25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


COR  1NELL1  AN  CERTIFIED  RUSSET  ROBUST  BEANS 

and  EMPIRE  OATS  POTATOES  CORNELL  No.  11  CORN 

Yielding  ability  thoroughly  tested.'  Inspected  for  disease- freedom  and  purity.  Condition  and  deliverylguaranteed. 
Write  for  records,  descriptions  and  prices.  Ask  your  County  Agent  about  them. 

QUAKER  HILL  FARM  box  m,  moneoye  falls,  n.  y. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


$3.50  Per  Thousand  •  hea 


_  jr  strong, 
healthy,  tre¬ 
mendous  bearing  plants  guarantee  big  crops  of 
luscious  berries.  Bestvarietiesfor  all  kinds  of  soils. 
Many  new  varieties  such  as  Eaton,  Bun  Special, 
Premier,  Marvel  and  Cooper.  The  world  sgreat- 
estnew  Krerbearing  Strawberry  CHAMPION.  Full 
line  of  Haspberries.  Blackberries  and  Asparagus. 
Greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Our  customers  are 
making  up  to  *1200.00  per  acre  from  small  fruits. 
Large  stock  of  good  PlBTltS 

at  *35.00  per  thousand.  ***  *  *  * 

Beautiful  new  color  catalog  free.  n  rile  Io-day 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO..  Box  19,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRIES 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  grow  them.  Get  our 

Book  of  Bernes  and  learn  how.  Lots 
of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  in¬ 
formation.  Just  the  kind  you  want. 
38  years  in  the  business.  No  other 
book  like  it.  It's  free.  Writetoday. 
THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO., 

7  2  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


r  nil  IT  TBCCC  Apple.  Peach,  Plum.  Pear,  Cherry 
I1  n Ul  I  I II t CO  and  Quince.  Also  Grapes,  Cur¬ 
rants  Raspberry.  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Asparagus. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ing  Everbearers.  We 

have  a  fine  lot  to  offer  at  wholesale  prices. 

Iirrrr  ADI  C  Dt  AMTC  All  kinds  Brown  from  *e- 
VEGETABLE  " LAR  I  5  lected  seed.  Getourpnce  | 
on  plants  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Catalog  free.  • 

C.  E.  FIELD  -  Scwdl,  N,  J. 

DDACDrCClUr  everbearing  strawberry  plants 

rKUantOOlVE  |3  cq  per  100;  *10.00  per  1.000. 

BASIL  PERRY,  R.  R.  5,  Georgetown,  Del. 

eilDCDIAD  strain  progressive  everbearing  straw- 
SUrtnlvl*  berries.  Fruit  3  MONTHS  from  planting 
until  frost.  Plants.  *2  hundred ;  *18  M,  postpaid 

OPTIMISTIC  FARM  -  Camden,  New  York 


STRAWBERRY  Plants 

r«  w  Vs  S3  aThousand 

30  vears’ experience.  A  complete  line.  All  plants  inspect¬ 
ed  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

J.  isjROKELY  &  60*  Rt.  10  Bridgman,  Michigan 

HOWARD  1?  STRAWBERRY-KING  OF  THEM  ALL 

Free  booklet  tells  why.  Secure  plants  from  introducer 

C.  E.  Chapman  North  Stonington,  Conn. 

ChoiceStrawberry  Plants 

at  $3.75.  Guaranteed  first-class  or  money  refund¬ 
ed.  Catalog.  51*8.  Filena  Woolf,  Allegan.  Michigan 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Gandy  and  Klondyke.  *3  per  1.000  ;  50c  per  100.  Chesa¬ 
peake  *5  perl. OOOand  5 5* per  100.  PINE  WOODSFARM,Oelm»r,Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Ask  for  catalog  telling  about  the  great  EARLY  FROST 
PROOr  strawberry.  HORSEY,  and  10  other  varieties.  Also 
RASPBERRY,  DFii BERRY  and  other  plants, 
j.  KETFFORD  BALL  Reid's  Grove,  Maryland  R-  2 


Certified  Strawberry  Plants 

Up.  IHE  RlY.Mh  BR08.,  tdlcwil*  Firms,  SalUbory,  Maryland 


BERRY  PLANTS 

Strawberry  plants,  earliest.,  latest,  largest,  moat 
productive  and  everbearing  varieties,  ltaspberry, 
blackberry,  dewberry,  Loganberry,  gooseberry, 
currant,  grape  plants. 

VEGETABLE  ROOTS 

Afpar&fUf,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  hop,  sagt,  mint 
roots. 

VEGETABLE  PUNTS 

Cabbage,  cauliflower,  beet,  celery,  onion,  egg  plant, 
pepper,  tomato,  lettuce,  parsley,  sweet  potato  plants. 

FLOWER  PLANTS  &  BULBS 

Delphinium,  hollyhock,  Canterbury  bells,  foxglove, 
Sweet,  William,  phlox,  poppy  and  other  perennial 
flower  plants;  aster,  pansy,  salvia,  snapdragon, 
verbena,  zinnia,  straw  flower,  begonia,  geranium 
and  other  annual  flower  plants;  dahlia,  canna. 
gladiolus,  peony,  iris,  bulbs;  roses,  shrubs. 

Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  NURSERY  to  you,. 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cher¬ 
ry,  Quince.  Apricot  Trees,  etc. 

Strawberry.  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry.  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant.  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses.  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Bgx  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY 

n  |  Jk  The  real  money  makers— 

Y*  |l  I  the  worth  while  kinds— 

including  the  two  BEST 
EVKK-BEARKRS.  A  good  assortment  of  other 
profitable  varieties.  Al6o  raspberry  plants.  Vigor¬ 
ous,  heavy-rooted  and  true-to-name.  17  years’ expe¬ 
rience  in  growing  and  packing  plants.  Reduced  prices 
on  large  amounts.  Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  TELLS 
THE  TRUTH— a  valuable  book  for  the  grower.  W’rite 

J.  E.  HAMPTON  &  SON,  R7,  Bangor,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  three  leaders  for  home  and'  commercial  growers. 

HOWARD  1 7  or  PREMIER  -  DR.  BURRILL  -  LUPTON 

A  great  trio.  Early  to  late  season,  prolific  bearersand  big 
moneymakers.  Selected,  clean  plants.  Grown  on  ground 
never  before  used  for  Strawberries.  State  inspected. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  CONOVER'S  COLOSSAL  and  PALMETTO 

The  old  reliable  varieties.  Fine,  large  roots.  $10.00  per 
1,000.  Send  for  Circular  A. 

JAY  S.  SKEHAN,  Vineland,  New  Jeraey 


Strawberry  Plants 

Best  kinds.  Only  $2.50  up  a  1.000.  Catalog  free. 

C.  Me XI COL*  Milford,  Delaware 


A  Comparison  of  Hudson  Valley  and 
Western  New  York  Apples 

There  has  never  been  a  meeting  at 
which  fruit  growers  from  both  the  eastern 
and  western  sections  of  New*  Yoi*k  were 
present  that  a  conversation  like  this  did 
not  occur :  “You  do  not  seem  to  get  the 
color  on  your  fruit  up  there  in  your 
country,”  says  the  Hudson  Valley  grower 
with  a  chuckle  to  himself.  “No,  we  may 
not  get  the  color,”  admits  the  man  from 
Western  New  York,  “but  we  get  the  size 
and  the  flavor.”  And  so  they  have  it 
back  and  forth  in  friendly,  good-natured 
rivalry,  each  loyal  to  his  section  and  each 
proud  to  champion  the  fruit  that  he  thinks 
is  the  best. 

Undoubtedly  there  arc  differences  in 
fruit  from  the  two  sections — differences 
in  color,  flavor,  size,  keeping  qualitiy, 
and  possibly  shape.  In -the  question  of 
color,  the  Hudson  Valley  must  admit¬ 
tedly  be  placed  ahead  of  Western  New 
York.  McIntosh  is,  generally  speaking, 
more  highly  colored  on  the  lighter  soils 
of  the  Hudson  than  on  the  heavier  soils 
of  Western  New  York.  Likewise  fruit  of 
Xtayman,  Esopus,  Winesap,  Delicious, 
Stark  and  Jonathan  is  poorly  colored  “up¬ 
state,”  though  handsome  and  attractive 
enough  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  Baldwin 
develops  a  rich,  red  color  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  while  in  spots  in  the 
southeastern  part  it  takes  on  a  bright, 
pinkish-red  coloring — almost  brick  red. 
Greening,  too,  grows  differently.  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Greenings  are  unequalled 
in  their  solid  green  coloring,  yet  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  they  frequently  exhibit  a 
blush  on  one  cheek  so  that  they  resemble 
the  inferior,  red-cheeked  Monmouth  Pip¬ 
pin,  and  are  consequently  less  active  on 
the  market  than  the  “green”  Greenings. 

When  flavor  is  considered,  the  greatest 
difference  of  opinion  is  apparent.  Some 
will  contend  that  Eastern  New  York  fruit 
is  more  tender,  more  crisp,  more  juicy, 
finer  grained,  or  more  highly  flavored  than 
fruit  from  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
Others  will  insist  upon  exactly  the  re¬ 
verse.  That  Hudson  Valley  grown  Stay- 
man  and  Yellow  Newtown  are  of  much 
better  quality  than  Western  New  York 
grown  is  generally  admitted.  But  who 
can  say  that  McIntosh,  Wealthy,  Bald¬ 
win  or  Northern  Spy  are  superior?  A 
majority  will  contend  that  Greening  and 
Tompkins  King  grown  in  Western  New 
York  are  better  than  those  grown  in  the 
valley,  but  that  Jonathan  and  King  David 
are  more  acid  and  astringent. 

As  to  size  and  shape,  there  is  little  ap¬ 
parent  difference.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  fruits  grown  in  regions  which  exper¬ 
ience  cool  weather  in  the  weeks  of  early 
fruit  development,  are  of  longer  shape. 
Fruit  from  the  South  is  always  flatter 
than  fruit  from  the  North.  Yet  if  there 
is  any  difference  in  shape  between  fruit 
from  the  Hudson  and  that  from  Western 
New  York  it  is  so  slight  that  it  is  not 
readily  recognized.  Size  might  likewise 
be  passed,  though  there  is  a  general  im¬ 
pression  that  the  Valley  turns  out  a 
higher  percentage  of  larger  fruit,  possibly 
due  to  the  lighter  crops  common  in  that 
section.  Any  superiority  in  keeping  qual¬ 
ity  must,  in  the  main,  be  granted  to  West¬ 
ern  New  York.  Greening  and  Baldwin 
from  that  section  will  hold  up  better 
than  fruit  of  those  varieties  grown  in 
the  Hudson  Valley.  Perhaps  there  is 
more  scalding  of  Western  New  York 
fruit,  but  certainly  there  is  less  “meali¬ 
ness.”  On  the  other  hand,  Stayman  from 
up-State  will  shrivel  badly  in  storage. 

By  this  time  it  must  be  fairly  evident 
that  the  differences  are,  after  all,  those 
due  to  adaptation.  The  fruit  of  varieties 
that  are  better  suited  to  the  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  Hudson  Valley  is  more  highly 
esteemed  than  fruit  from  an  uncongenial 
region,  and  vice  versa.  The  soil  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York  is  heavy,  that  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  light;  the  growing  season  is 
about  KiO  to  165  days  in  Western  New 
York,  and  170  to  175  days  in  the  Hudson 
Valley ;  the  average  temperature  from 
April  to  September  for  Niagara  County 
is  around  GO  degrees,  while  for  Dutchess 
County  for  the  same  months  it  is  about 
64  degrees.  Further,  we  recognize  that 
some  varieties,  like  Stayman,  Yellow  New¬ 
town  and  Esopus,  demand  a  longer  grow¬ 
ing  season  than  others,  such  as  Greening, 
Northern  Spy  and  Baldwin ;  that  some, 
like  Jonathan  and  Grimes,  demand  a 
warmer  Summer  temperature  than  others, 
as  McIntosh  and  Wealthy;  and,  finally, 
that  certain  varieties,  like  Greening,  will 
do  best  on  a  heavy  soil,  though  others, 
like  Gravensteiu,  fancy  a  light  soil.  If 
a  variety  that  prefers  a  high  Summer 
temperature  is  grown  under  conditions  of 
low  temperature,  the  result  is  immatur¬ 
ity,  with  consequent  susceptibility  to  scald 
in  storage,  smaller  size,  less  color  and 
greater  acidity  and  astringeney.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  variety  that  does  best  in 
a  cool  climate  is  grown  in  a  warmer  one, 
the  resulting  fruit  becomes  “mealy” 
quickly,  lacks  flavor,  ripens  unevenly, 
and  is  less  intensely  colored. 

And  so  it  is  evident  why  Jonathan  and 
King  David,  which  prefer  a  fairly  warm 
climate,  become  more  sour  and  astringent 
in  Western  New  York ;  why  the  long 
season  varieties,  like  Stayman,  York  Im¬ 
perial,  Winesap,  Esopus  and  Yellow  New¬ 
town,  are  much  better  when  grown  in  the 
Valley ;  and  why  the  "green”  Greening, 
which  prefers  a  heavy  soil,  grows  best  in 
Western  New  York.  The  question  sim¬ 
mers  down,  after  all,  to  a  discussion  of 
varietal  study  and  adaptation  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  varieties  are  better  suited  for 
the  Hudson  Valley  region  and  which  for 
the  Western  New  York  apple  belt.H.  B.  T. 


This 


it  Book 

Is  FREE 

Packed  with  facts  culled 
from  33 years’  experience 
in  nursery  and  orchard. 
A  reliable  guide  to  better  fruit. 
Tells  all  about  Barnes’  hardy 
Northern -grown  Fruit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruits. 

You  save  money  by  ordering 
direct  from  a  long-established 
(Nursery  with  a  reputation  for 
Jquality.  Write  for  this  Fruit 
Book  today  and  our  direct- 
from-nursery  prices.  It  al¬ 
ways  pays  to  plant  the  best. 
The  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
tjjj  Box  0  Yalesville,  Conn. 


500  to  1000% 

Net  Profit 

In  100  DAYS 

On  Your  Own  Farm 

GROWING 


Hearts  of  Gold”  Cantaloupes 


Hundreds  are  doing  it.  If  interested  send  us 
your  address  today  and  we  will  send  you 
the  plan  and  proof  from  nearly  every  state. 

R.  MORRILL  &  CO.,  Originators 

Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 

plan  Now  For 
‘Summer  Profits 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  learn  of  •  crop  that 
lias  land  more  than  $‘-'.000  per  acre?  Of  a  crop 
that  always  has  a  good  market  and  seldom  has 
"bad  years?'’  Send  for  a  copy  of 

Knight’s  Guide  to  Small  Fruits 

and  learn  about  the  big  money  other  men  are 
making  from  a  few  n ere*  of  Knight’*  aprajee 
Strawberry  Plants.  Full  cultural  instruction* 
are  included.  Send  your  name  and  address— 
that'*  enough. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON 

Box  80  Sawyer,  Michigan 


Send  for  Catalogue 

Strawberry  and 
Raspberry  Plants 

.  No  other  like  it  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  full  of  valuable  informa- 
|  tion.  You  will  read  it  the 
I  second  time  and  then  you  will 
I  not  throw  it  into  the  waste 
]  haaket.  It  is  a  good  one, 

!  C.  S.  PRATT,  Athol,  Mass. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Johnson's  Pure-bred  Plants  are  backed  by  l'orty- 
two  years'  experience  growing  berries  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes,  ten  years  as  a  plant  grower,  ©in¬ 
experience  protects  you.  Success  impossible  unless 
you  start  right.  Our  plants  are  of  High  Quality. 
Hardy  and  True-to-name.  Direct  from  nursery  to 
grower.  Write  today  for  free  catalog,  and  save 
twenty  to  thirty  percent,  on  your  order  for  plant*. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants  fair  prices.  Catalog  free. 

H.  H.  BENNING  CLYDE,  NEW  YOKK 


MONARCH  of  all  STRAWBERRIES 

Grow  this  greatest  of  all  money 
makers.  Information  and  price* 
J.  BRITTON  -  Chepachei,  Rhode  Island 


Strawtoerry  Plants 

*3  per  1.000.  History  and  valuable  illustrated  book  free 
You  will  leant.  Address  Muff*-*  PUWT  HURSEIII. Merrill.  Mlrb. 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES  catalog  Free 

FLANSBURGH  &  SON.  Jackson.  Mich. 


For  Sale— Certified  Sweet  Potato  Seed  leys  and  j«: 

seys  Reds.  Frank  Iloeseh,  Egg  Harbor,  IV.  J.  #  F  L. 


COBBLER  SECOND  CROP  SEED  POTATO 

Bright,  elean,  Bull  nose,  heavy  yielding  strain  feed.  Any 
amount  desired.  (Sc  lb.,  F.  O.  B.  station.  No  charge 
sacks.  E.  E.  HIRES  -  Elmer,  N.  J. 


and 

Baskets 

„  .  Write  for  our 

Free  Catalog]  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 


New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  1 1 1  Ne  w  Albany  .lnd. 


HUBAM 


Guaranteed  to  be  Ames.  Iowa, 
Strain.  25c  per  lb.  prepaid. 
Grown  inWesternN'ewYork  for 
3  vears.  Acclimated,  scarified. 

WEIGHT  BEOS.,  Bsi  P.  Erie,  Pa. 


ASP  AH  AC  U  S  JilK 

est  tenderest,  most  profitable,  “The  Washington.  HK) 
roots.  *1, 50  ;  1.000,  0.50,  Postpaid.  Plant  list  fixe. 

SUNNYBROOK  ROOT  GARDENS,  Lancaster.  Pa.  R.  6 


Washington  ASPARAGUS-ROOTS,  SEED 
Prolific.  Early.  Rust  resistant.  Send  for  price  list. 

SAMUEL  BURNLEY  -  Seekonk,  Mast- 


Atloxk  Farm*  Strain  Asparagus.  Best  grown.  Roots 
tlOpeiM.  Atlock  Farms,  Hound  Brook,  N.  J. 
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MAULE 
SEED 

BOOK 

1923  -  Sje/n£ 

FREE 

CLdLdAjeAAPostoi  TocLou 
i  Wm .  Henry M  au  le,  Trie/ 

2153  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Hardy  Ensilage  Corn 

mki 

Uet  your  nusmist;  orau  „ 

>-eliabh‘  growers  in  the  famous  \\  est  itranen 
Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania.  Every 
field  producing  this  corn  was  thoroughly 
inspected  bv  a  disinterested  committee  of 
experts.  Every  bag  is  certified  and  guar^ 
anteed  bv  the  growers  to  be  mature,  of 
high  quality,  purity  and  germination.  Ask 
your  County  Agent  about  this  genuine  Cer¬ 
tified  Ensilage  Corn,  grown  especially  for 
seed  by  West  Branch  Co-Operative  Seed 
C  rowers.  Write  us  for  sample,  prices  and 
complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Box  D,  Williamsport,  Pa, 


EXTRA  COW 


KEEP  AN  EXTRA  COW 

And  get  the  extra  profits 
without  burdening  your¬ 
self  with  extra  feed  cost. 


ROSS’  GENUINE  EUREKA  CORN 

Will  do  it  for  you.  This  corn  has  made  won¬ 
derful  records  the  world  over.  For  your  pro- 
tection  every  bag  of  Genuine  Ross’  Eureka 
hears  our  trademark.  Let  us  send  yon  our 
big  1923  catalogue.  Dept.  R. 

NorthernlCrown  Seeds 

ROSS  {BROS.  CO.  -  Worcester,  Mass. 


SEED  CORN 

Golden  Glow  Bailey  Dent 

Duke’s  Imp.  White  Cap 

Grown  in  Canada,  especially  suited  to  New 
Y  ork  State  conditions.  Write  for  prices. 

3.  0.  DUKE  SEED  CO.,  LIMITED 

Ruthven,  Ontario.  ' 


Samuel  Fraser’s  Specials 

Latham  and  Redpath  Red  Raspberries 
(new).  Standard  and  Dwarf  Apples  and 
a  full  line  of  other  fruit  trees. 

Norway  Maple  and  American  Elm  trees  at 
$2.50  up.  Price  list  free. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  Inc.  -  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Plant  Fulwood’s  Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants  and  have 
headed  cabbage  three  weeks  earlier  than  you  will 
with  home-grown  plants.  Varieties,:  Jersey  Wakefield, 
Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market.  Prices  by  express  $1.00  per  thousand,  Bv 
Parcel  Post,  postpaid,  500  for  $1.25;  1(000  for  $2.25.  Prompt 
shipments.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  returned. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  •  .  .  Tifton,  Ga. 


AMBRGBB  STRAIN 

Danish  Ballhead  CABBAGE  SEED 

Imported  direct  from  Denmark,  $2.50  lb.,  postpaid. 
C.  J.  STAFFORD  Cortland.  New  York  R.  3 


FOR  SALE-GOLDEN  GIANT  SWEET  CORN 

Black  Wax  Beans.  85o  lb.;  5  lb«.,  (1  ;  100  lb*.,  »15,  deliv¬ 
ered.  90#  Germination  Guaranteed,  a.  S.  1R0WH,  Hellit.N.  H. 


TOE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crimson, 
orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with  easy 
planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  over 
one  hundred  magnificent  varieties. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  253*  New  Lebanon,  N.  V. 


DAM  I AQ  and  other  perennials?- 

VflllklllV  your  copy  of  my  1923  Catalogue  de¬ 
scribing  Dahlias,  Cannas,  Glad  iolu*, 
Irises,  etc.  Am  now  located  at  new  gardens  on  Mon- 
tauk  Highway,  at  Copiague.  Formerly  at  Wyandunch. 

AMITY  GARDENS,  E.  J.  SCHULER,  Prop. 

1*.  O.  Box  4 AMITY  VI MAC,  NEW  YORK 

Swpnt  P.invprRppH  White  or  yellow  biennial.  Fnoc- 

aweei  uioreroeeu  U|!ltor  for  alfalfa  sweet  cl0. 

vet-,  «ov  beans.  Guaranteed.  Bushel-size  can,  po-t 

paid,  75c.  E.  E.  BASIL,  sweet  clover  grower,  Latty.  Ohio, 


DAHLIAS  vn'i. F?,-®ere-“-Jr-  - ‘ e  s’ 


t OKl>  ANhKItSON 


postpaid  *1, 

Mlllbrunk.  ».  T. 


n ill | lav  Veil ow Show. Garnet, Cactus, Scarlet  Deem- ■  live. 

U  all  i  Id5  i-50e.  0LIVAHNE  U.1HUA  CARDENS,  Bedford,  Pa. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Fertilizer  for  Strawberries 

I  set  an  acre  of  strawberries  last  Spring 
and  used  10  loads  of  horse  manure  for  a 
fertilizer.  Do  you  think  they  require 
bonemeal  or  something  this  Spring?  If 
so,  what  would  you  advise  me  to  use.  and 
how  much,  and  will  the  fertilizer  burn 
plants  if  too  near  to  them?  F.  c.  h. 

Petersburg,  N.  Y. 

You  can  use  one  of  the  ready-mixed 
fertilizers  or  450  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate 
and  150  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  on  the 
acre.  This  mixture  cau  be  broadcast  in 
early  Spring. 


Salt  on  Asparagus 

I  have  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  several 
articles  on  asparagus,  but  have  never 
seen  or  read  that  salt  was  recommended. 
I  have  been  told  to  use  it.  Can  you  tell 
me  whether  there  is  any  benefit,  from  its 
use?  o.  \V.  b. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

The  theory  in  regard  to  using  salt  seems 
to  be  that  since  asparagus  was  original!) 
a  salt  water  plant,  it  needs  more  salt  than 
other.  Many  farmers  have  acted  on  that 
theory  and  spread  salt  on  the  asparagus 
field.  We  haAre  never  been  able  to  see 
any  fertilizing  advantage  from  the  salt. 
Its  chief  value  is  as  a  weed-killer.  Salt 
will  destroy  most  weeds,  but  it  does  not 
hurt  the  asparagus.  It  is  an  easy  way 
to  keep  weeds  down,  but  we  see  no  other 
benefit  from  its  use. 


i 


Propagating  Hall’s  Honeysuckle 

Will  you  tell  mf  how  to  propagate 
Hall’s  Japau  honeysuckle?  G.  N.  a. 

New  Milford,  Conn. 

This  honeysuckle  may  be  easilv  propa¬ 
gated  by  layers  put  down  in  Fall  or  early 
Spring.  Bend  down  a  ripened  shoot,  and 
8  or  10  in.  from  the  tip  cut  a  little  heel 
or  slit  in  the  outer  bark.  Pin  the  vine 
to  the  earth  at  this  place  with  a  peg,  and 
place  earth  over  it.  It  will  soon  emit 
roots,  and  by  the  next  Spring  the  tip 
may  be  cut  off,  with  the  roots,  and  set 
as  au  individual  plant.  This  is  a  very 
simple  method  of  propagation,  and  where 
a  strong-growing  honeysuckle  forms  some 
trailing  vines  one  often  finds  that  some 
of  them  have  rooted  as  natural  layers. 
This  honeysuckle  may  also  lie  propagated 
by  hardwood  cuttings  in  the  open  air, 
like  the  currant,  and  by  cuttings  of  green 
wood  under  glass.  Seeds  gathered  in  the 
Fall,  and  stratified  over  Winter,  may  be 
sown  in  Spring,  if  this  method  is  desired. 


Inoculated  Sulphur  for  Potato  Scab 

I  have  used  several  tons  of  inoculated 
sulphur  with  very  good  results.  It  de¬ 
creased  the  amount  of  scab  wherever  used 

I  would  recommend  its  use  in  small 
quantities,  not  more  than  400  lbs.  per 
acre ;  800  lbs.  is  better,  and  if  soil  is 
badly  affected  with  scab  I  would  rather 
plant  some  other  crop  on  it  than  try  to 
clean  it  up  with  sulphur.  Too  much  sul¬ 
phur  will  decrease  the  yield  of  potatoes, 
and  of  course  clover  will  not  grow  where 
too  much  is  applied.  I  apply  it  just  be¬ 
fore  planting,  broadcast,  applied  either 
with  a  grain  drill,  fertilizer  attachment, 
or  a  lime  drill,  and  mix  well  with  the  soil 
before  planting  the  potatoes.  I  expect 
to  use  10  tons  this  Spring  on  my  farms. 
If  a  small  amount  does  not  clean  it  up, 
apply  another  small  amount  the  next 
year,  rather  than  too  much  at  one  time. 

New  Jersey.  F.  p.  jones. 


New  Source  of  Water  Supply 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  you  in  regard 
to  making  my  104-ft.  well  deeper.  The 
well  #  is  now  dry.  After  reading  your 
opinion  and  reading  the  literature  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  as  you 
advised,  I  began  to  look  for  other  sources 
for  water.  I  find  there  is  a  spring  that 
has  more  water  than  I  can  use  about 
2,400  ft.  from  my  buildings.  The  spring 
is  at  least  40  ft.  higher  than  my  buildings. 
It  can  be  piped  to  me  in  a  direct  line 
without  sharp  bends  or  curves.  What,  is 
the  proper  size  pipe  to  use  for  that  long 
a  pipe  line?  c.  w.  e.  k. 

Berwick,  Pa. 

With  a  fall  of  40  ft.  and  a  distance  of 
2,400  ft.  a  1-in.  pipe  should  give  you  a 
flow  of  from  two  to  three  gallons  per 
minute.  Piping  this  to  a  gravity  tank  in 
the  house  attic  with  the  overflow  piped  to 
the  barn  would  enable  you  to  draw  water 
up  to  the  capacity  of  the  tank  at  a  rate 
faster  than  the  normal  flow  of  the  pine. 
It  would  also  permit  you  to  get  water 
for  drinking  purposes  comparatively 
fresh,  as  it  would  not  stand  in  the  pipe. 
A  pipe  line  of  this  kind,  however,  put 
down  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  would  be 
a  rather  expensive  source  of  water,  and 
it  seems  that  there  must  be  some  easier 
and  cheaper  way  at  hand.  I)o  indications 
show  that  no  more  water  would  be  avail¬ 
able  if  a  drill  were  put  in  and  the  exist¬ 
ing  well  deepened.  r,  ii,  s 


Why  You  Should  Plant 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds 


10  sample  pack¬ 
ages  Dibble’sFarm 
Seeds,  Dibble’s 
Farm  Seed  Catalog 
and  Dibble's  Rock 
Bottom  Price  List, 

FREE 


1 — Because  Dibble  Seeds  are  better  Seeds  for 

less  money. 

2 —  Every  member  of  the  Dibble  Company  is 
a  practical  farmer,  one  of  them  with  over  a  third 
century’s  experience  in  Seed-growing. 

3 —  There  are  over  1,000  acres  in  the 
Dibble  Seed  Farms,  comprising  some  of  the 
choicest  farming  lands  in  the  far-famed  Genesee 
V  alley,  and  they  ship  from  their  Farms  to 
yours. 

4 —  The  Warehouses,  Elevator  and  Stor¬ 
age  Houses,  400  feet  in  length,  with  a  capacity 
of  around  i  00,000  bushels,  located  on  private 
switches,  are  owned  and  paid  for.  Seed  Houses 
of  similar  capacity  located  in  our  leading  cities  on 
‘he  best  business  streets  would  rent  for  at  least 
$50,000  yearly.  You  save  this  enormous  rental 
charge  in  buying  direct. 

5 —  The  Dibble  Farm  Seed  Business  is 

established  in  the  little  village  of  Honeoye  Falls, 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  best  seed-growing 
district  of  the  Empire  State.  This  means, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  eliminating  middlemen,  cutting 
out  heavy  freight  charges,  no  drayage  or  cartage 
expense,  and  saving  you  money  every  time. 

6 —  Dibble's  Farm  Seeds  are  tested  in  our 
own  laboratory  by  a  graduate  seed  analyst 
who  is  a  member  of  our  firm,  and  every  bag  of 
Alfalfa,  Clover,  I  imothy.  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  etc., 
is  tagged,  showing  our  purity  and  germination  test, 
also  the  month  in  which  the  test  was  made.  We 
were  pioneers  in  giving  this  service  to  our  customers, 
long  before  the  state  seed  laws  made  it  compulsory. 

7 —  In  buying  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds,  you 
are  assured  of  getting  the  highest  grade 
obtainable.  I  ake  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass 
Seed  for  instance.  There  are  five  grades  of  these 
seeds,  each  above  97  per  cent  purity  which  will 
conform  to  the  New  York  laws.  Dibble  never 
buys  nor  handles  but  just  one  quality — the  best 
money  will  buy. 

S — Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  are  northern 
grown,  full  of  vitality,  hardy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  and  adapted  to  the  northern  and 
eastern  states.  We  do  not  handle  cheap  south¬ 
ern  or  foreign  seeds  that  are  not  adapted  to  our 
climate.  Southern  or  foreign-grown  Alfalfa  seed 
is  offered  at  several  dollars  less  per  bushel  than  we 
pay  for  our  Northern  D.  B.  Brand,  but  it  will  not 
stand  our  northern  winters.  Southern  Seed  Corn 
looks  nice,  grows  well,  but  will  not  produce  ears 
in  our  northern  states.  Hundreds  of  our  customers 
have  written  us  that  Dibble’s  Northern-grown 
Seed  Potatoes  have  doubled  their  crops. 

9 —  Dibble’s  prices  are  usually  lower  than 
the  same  quality  of  seed  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  elsewhere,  as  we  have  no  over¬ 
head  expenses,  own  our  own  Seed  Farms,  Ware¬ 
houses,  etc.,  have  no  rent  to  pay,  and  are  satisfied 
with  a  just  and  reasonable  profit. 

10 —  In  addition  to  surrounding  our  customers 
with  every  possible  protection  against  poor  seeds 
by  buying  only  the  highest  grade  obtainable  and 
testing  every  lot  in  our  own  Seed  Laboratory,  we 

sell  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  on  a  ten-days’ 
money-back  -  if  -  you-want-it  guarantee, 

subject  to  any  test  any  customer  may  make  or  wish 
to  have  made  within  ten  days  after  the  seeds  come 
into  his  possession. 

11 —  Freight  prepaid.  If  you  buy  300  lbs. 
or  more  of  seeds  to  be  shipped  at  one  time,  for  use 
on  your  own  farm  or  in  a  neighborhood  club  order, 
we  prepay  the  freight.  Complete  explanation 
given  on  page  30  of  our  catalog.  Buy  direct 
— save  money. 


Address  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 


Box  B 


Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Going  to  buu  a  JVetti  Gar 
this  Spring  9 


! 


Then  Consider  These  Facts: 


In  little  more  than  a  year, 
the  increasing  demand  for 
the  Six-44  has  taxed  the 
production  facilities  of  the 
Oakland  factories. 


3  Oakland  alone  gives  you  a 
definite  gauge  with  which 
to  judge,  in  advance,  the 
actual  mileage  the  essential 
parts  will  deliver. 


2  Oakland  has  placed  and 
still  places  upon  every 
engine  a  written  15,000 
mile  guarantee  against  “oil- 
pumping”  —  the  only 
company  offering  such  a 
guarantee! 


4  Oakland  service  stations  are 
keeping  accurate  records  of 
“upkeep”  expenses  on  Six- 
44’  s.  In  Cleveland,  the  aver¬ 
age  last  year  was  $8.06. 
Other  cities  are  equally  low. 


When  You  Buy  an  Oakland 
— You  Buy  Known  Mileage! 

YOU  see  new  Oaklands  everywhere!  You  meet 
more  and  more  of  them  on  the  road  every  week! 
The  reason  for  their  remarkable  success  will  become 
perfectly  clear  to  you  when  you  inspect  an 
Oakland  Six. 

Definite  superiorities  enable  Oakland  to  offer  a 
definite  gauge  by  which  you  can  estimate  the 
minimum  number  of  miles  you  can  reasonably  expect 
from  an  Oakland  Six.  It  is  these  superiorities  that 
enable  Oakland  to  guarantee  in  writing,  for  15,000 
miles,  the  performance  of  its  engine.  It  is  these  same 
superiorities  that  account  for  such  wonderfully  low 
upkeep  costs  as  Cleveland  and  other  cities  show. 

If  you  question  any  of  these  statements,  inspect  the 
Oakland  6-44 — talk  with  owners — examine  the  car 
inside  and  out — drive  it  yourself.  Do  this — and  you 
will  quickly  understand  why  careful  buyers  are  daily 
convincing  themselves  that  no  other  light -six  offers 
the  dollar-for-dollar  value  that  is  found  throughout 
the  Oakland  line. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Pontiac,  Michigan 
Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


The  "Mileage 

Basis”  Plan 

Main  Bearings— 40,000  miles  or 

miles  against  “oil  pump- 

more  without  attention. 

ing.” 

Valres — 15,000  miles  or  more 

Gasoline  Mileage—  20to  25  miles 

without  need  of  grinding. 

per  gallon. 

Connecting  Rods — 40,000  miles 

Tires— 15,000  to  25,000  miles 

or  more  without  attention. 

per  set. 

Cylinders,  Pistons,  Rings— Guar- 

Transmission,  axles,  and  major 

anteed  in  writing  15,000 

parts — Life  of  the  car. 

The 

1923  Oaklands 

Roadster  -  $  975 
Sport 

Roadster  -  1 145 
Sport 

Touring  -  1165 

Coupe  for 
Two  -  -  1185 

Coupe  for 
Five  -  -  1445 

Sedan  -  -  1545 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Factory 


Touring  Car 

*995 

/.  o.  b.  factory 


sm  King  PhilipSeed  Corn  1 

K|>\.  station.  *S.MlperbU.  LESTER  J.  REYNOLDS,  Kinder  h.  ok,  N.  T 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Hardy  Northern  Grown 

Direct  from  the  grower.  None  better  at  any  price. 
UK)  Dunlap,  $1;  300,  #2.15;  500,  #3.50;  ] .000.  $6; 
5.000.  #25.  Garden  Collection,  100  Dunlap,  100 
World  Wonder,  100  Oswego,  #4.  One-lialf  acre  se¬ 
lection.  1,000  Dunlap,  500  Chesapeake.  500  Oswego, 
!  non  World  Wonder,  500  Premier,  special  price, 
#26.  .5  II  post  paid.  Catalogue  free. 

HEYW  OOD  A  KLIMOVICH  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


FOK  Ml  I — A-5o,l  Orceii  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes. 

Ralph  Huntington  -  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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CONCORD  1-Yr.OLO.  Heavily  Rooted 

GRAPE  VINES 


Selected  mail-size  vines  from  ihe  Michigan  Grape 
Beit  where  the  finest  Concords  in  the  world  are 

grown.  Hardy,  healthy,  lusty  vine#,  bred  up  to  yield  POSTPAID! 
A  BUSHEL  of  the  Finest  Grists  from  EVERY  Visti  1 

Three  vines  planted  in  your*  garden  will 
makea  vigorous  start.  Of  rapid  grow  th, 
they  will  soon  amply  supply  your  table. 

They  will  grow  »nd  fruit  in  very  cold  lo¬ 
cations  with  a  little  simple  w  inter  covering. 

Our  Biff  Fruit  and  Garden  Magazine  Sent 
four  Months  to  Help  You  Start  RIGHT! 

Filled  with  illustrated,  interesting  practical  stories  of  suc¬ 
cess  with  “Money  Crops/’  To  encourage  a  more  general 
planting  of  Grapes  we  make  this  liberal  offer,  and  a  silver 

Quarter  take*  it  all.  Send  name  and  address  today  to  - 

THE  FRUIT  BELT.  50  Market  St..  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Cover  Crop  in  Vineyard 

I  have  over  400  grapevines  tied  to 
stakes  in  rows  !)  ft.  apart.  The  vine 
roots  have  grown  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
rows  that  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  for 
vegetables.  It.  has  been  suggested  to  use 
clover,  as  I  wish  some  crop  to  keep  the 
weeds  down,  and  also  it  seems  to  he  the 
least  expensive  to  take  care  of.  Would 
this  be  detrimental  to  the  grapevine  roots? 
Would  the  clover  have  to  be  sown  every 
year?  What  would  be  the  best  kind  to 
sow  for  permanency?  I  could  use  the 
cut  clover  to  advantage  for  chickens  and 
cattle.  The  objection  to  using  buckwheat 
is  that  there  would  he  quite  a  crop  of 
weeds  before  time  for  planting;  also  cul¬ 
tivating  between  the  rows  at  the  time  the 
blossoms  appear  injures  the  sap. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  f.  a.  c. 

A  few  years  since  some  tests  of  the 
Sod-mulch  method  for  the  vineyard  were 
tried  by  the  New  York  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  In  every  instance  one 
season’s  practice  showed  that  the  use  of 
clover  as  furnishing  mulch  material  was 
very  detrimental,  and  the  vines  were  set 
back  two  or  three  years  and  the  crop  was 
lost  by  reason  of  poor  maturity.  Now  it 
is  common  practice  to  seed  the  vineyard 
at  the  last  cultivation  in  this  latitude, 
usually  the  latter  part  of  July,  with 
clover,  vetch  and  rye,  millet  or  rye. 
These  crops  are  turned  under  either  in 
the  late  Fall  or  early  Spring.  Up  to  the 
time  of  seeding  the  vineyard  is  kept  thor¬ 
oughly  tilled.  Iu  seasons  of  rank  growth 
it  is  necessary  to  tie  the  growing  shoots 
frequently,  that  they  may  be  kept  away 
from  tillage  tools.  If  such  practice  does 
not  give  the  necessary  relief,  then  it 
might  be  well  to  adopt  another  method  of 
training,  as)  the  single-stem  four-cane 
Kniffen  method.  This  method  requires  the 
use  of  wires  attached  to  the  stakes,  and 
the  tying  of  canes  thereto.  It  has  proven 
its  worth  in  this  regard  particularly.  In 
the  East  it  is  not  desirable  to  use  stakes 
alone  for  the  training  of  vigorous  Ameri¬ 
can  varieties. 

Several  years’  observation  leads  us  to 
believe  that  no  injury  whatever  results  to 
the  blossom  or  vine  by  cultivating  during 
the  blooming.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 
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1,000  PREMIER,  $5 

Big  .Joe.  Big  Late  and  Ford  same  price.  Dun¬ 
lap.  Dr.  Burrill  and  Gandy,  100— 80c;  1.000—54;  5.00O 
—518.75.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  29  v  a  r  i  e  t  i  e  s. 
Also  dewberry  plants.  Catalog  free. 

M.  S.  PRYOR  Route  4  Salisbury.  Maryland 


DAHLIAS 

Roots  in  clusters,  the  old  fashion  double,  dark  red 
only.  The  most  attractive  dark  red  dahlia  in  exis- 
i  tence.  #1.50  a  dozen  clusters,  Post  Paid. 

ERNEST  STARKE  531  Oak  Grove  St..  Oil  City  P». 


Plum  Farmer  Black  Raspberry  Plants 

well  rooted,  for  sale,  #15  per  51:  #2.50  per  100, 
KEAN  UROS.  -  Geneva,  New  York 


Frost-KilledRussets  an" 


up»n  application.  WALTER  MILLER,  Williamtlewn. 


and  priC'-s 

Oiwigo  Co  .N  1 


Pnf afnoc  bliss,  Cobbler,  GreenMt.,  Six  Weeks,  Queen 
fUlalUCi  King.  Rose,  Russett.  Others.  C.  FORD,  fishers,  N.Y 


FriwiPrnnl  RahhaornV,ett,,ce  «>><i Onion  Plants  now. 
ituSI  rlUUI  UdUUdgo  Express,  dollar  per  thousand. 

Ten  thousand,  Nine  Uollars,  postpaid.  Thousand,  bol- 
lur  Fifty.  Farmers’  Plant  Co.,  Martin’s  Point, 8.  V. 


CHOICE  LUPTON  and  GANDY  PRIZE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

FOR  sa IF.  Luptons,  *4  per  1,000.  Gandys.  $8  per  1,000- 
All  Plants  guaranteed.  Reduced  prices  on  large  orders 

BRADWAY  G.  COOK  Mauricetown,  N.  J 


For  Sale-Peach,  Apple  other  Fruit  Trees 

grape  vines,  and  small  fruit  plant*,  shade  trees, 
shrubs;  roses,  vines,  etc.  Good  stock,  well  graded 
and  carefully  packed.  Catalog  free 

H.  J.  CHAMPION  &  SON  -  Perry,  Ohio 


Farms  and  Country  Homes 

ALBERT  M.  WOODRUFF,  Long  Island  Real  Estate,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


Good-bye,  Trouble 

$  1  on  °n*y>  bring»  y°i'  a 

I  Spark-C.  This  handy 

little  instrument  locates 
instantly  all  ignition  trouble.  Save* 
your  time  and  temper  when  the 
engine  of  your  car  starts  missing. 

Send  me  a  dollar  bill  and  I’ll 
mail  you  postpaid  a  genuine  West- 
inghouse  Spark-C.  Endorsed  by 
automobile  owners  everywhere. 

G.  S.  LITTLE 

P.  0.  Box  163  -  Trinity  St*..  New  York  City 
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rhen  you  write  idvertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Blue  Jays  on  Grapevines 

We  have  on  our  property  several  grape¬ 
vines  ;  we  also  have  a  noisy  horde  of 
hungry  bluejays.  Times  without  number 
we  watch  these  birds  hop  up  and  down 
the  vines,  and  they  invariably  seem  to 
peek  at  these  vines,  all  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  shoot.  They  not  only  seem 
to  peck  at  the  vines — they  actually  do 
peck  at  them,  with  apparent  avidity,  too. 
What  are  they  after,  and  what  do  they 
get,  and  is  this  practice  detrimental  to 
the  vine?  MRS.  o.  p.  H. 

It  is  probable  that  the  bluejays  on  the 
grapevines  are  feeding  on  the  eggs  and 
larva*  of  various  insects  that  may  be  on 
the  vines.  So  far  as  is  known,  there  are 
no  stages  of  insects  injurious  to  the 
vines  on  the  vines  during  the  Winter 
months,  so  that  the  feeding  must  be 
confined  to  other  insect  forms  that  are 
temporarily  resting  on  the  vine  parts. 
The  United  States  Biological  Survey  re¬ 
ports  from  many  examinations  that  in¬ 
sects  comprise  about  22  per  cent  of  the 
food  of  the  bluejay.  F.  E. 


Controlling  Grape  Leaf-hopper 

I  have  50  acres  of  grape  vineyard,  and 
wish  you  would  advise  me  whether  I 
should  purchase  a  dust  machine  or  a 
sprayer  to  control  the  leaf-hopper  or 
aphis.  'What  solution  or  mixture  should 
I  use  to  control  the  leaf-hopper? 

Forestville,  N.  Y.  j.  e.  F. 

The  grape  leaf-hopper  can  be  effectu¬ 
ally  controlled  through  the  use  of  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate  and  water.  One-half  pint 
of  a  40  per  cent  nicotine  sulphate  in  100 
gallons  of  water  has  been  found  effective. 
Spraying  for  this  insect  is  not  effective 
on  the  over-wintering  adults,  but  must 
be  delayed  to  get  the  young  nymphs 
hatching  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves 
when  these  show  in  maximum  numbers. 
It  is  obvious  that  young  forms  must  bo 
hit  to  the  end  that  they  are  killed,  hence 
the  spray  should  be  directed  to  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves.  It  would  seem  that 
the  dusting  for  control  of  grape  leaf- 
hopper  is  still  a  matter  of  experiment, 
although  in  some  instances  it  has  been 
reported  as  successful. 

P.  E.  G. 


Grape-berry  Moth 

I  am  troubled  with  wormy  grapes,  and 
have  so  far  been  unable  to  control  the 
pest  successfully,  probably  because  I  do 
not  know  the  culprit  or  its  habits.  The 
injury  is  worse  around  outside  of  vine¬ 
yard.  and  especially  on  one  side  near  a 
timber  pasture.  Injury  to  berries  is  al¬ 
ways  where  two  berries  touch  each  other, 
and  they  usually  stick  together.  Have 
never  noticed  injury  until  latter  part  of 
July,  or  about  the  time  fruit  begins  to 
ripen.  Last  July  (about  the  10th),  while 
working  in  affected  parts  of  vineyard,  I 
noticed  numerous  small,  light-colored 
moths  fly  out  of  vines  when  I  disturbed 
them.  Is  that  the  culprit?  E.  A.  s. 

It  is  probable  that  the  wormy  grapes 
are  caused  by  the  grape-berry  moth.  Ob¬ 
servation  shows  that  they  are  most 
abundant  adjacent  to  woodland,  from 
which  they  emerge  in  the  Spring.  Fallen 
leaves  and  rubbish  that  collects  in  such 
places  affords  good  hibernation  quarters. 
The  insect  hibernates  in  the  pupal  form, 
and  they  come  from  their  Winter  resting 
place  about  the  time  the  grape  blooms  as 
very  small  moths.  After  mating  the  eggs 
are  laid  on  the  newly-set  grape  berries. 
The  eggs  hatch  into  small  worms  or 
larvae,  and  these  in  turn  burrow  into  the 
young  berries.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
larvae  get  to  the  moth  stage,  and  a  second 
lot  of  eggs  and  larvae  results.  This  second 
brood  causes  the  injury  that  is  so  appar¬ 
ent  in  August  and  at  harvest  time. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  first  brood  of 
larvae  can  be  controlled,  the  infestation 
from  the  second  will  be  materially  re¬ 
duced.  Inasmuch  as  the  overwintering 
pupae  fall  to  the  ground  with  the  leaves 
in  late  season,  it  is  suggested  that  if  the 
leaves  are  deeply  plowed  under  the  num¬ 
ber  of  overwintering  individuals  will  be 
materially  reduced.  However,  it  has  been 
learned  that  thorough  spraying  must  be 
also  done.  Bordeaux  mixture  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  8-S-100  formula,  to  which 
is  added  3  lbs.  of  resin  fish  oil  soap  and 
3  lbs.  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  ap¬ 
plied  just  previous  to  blooming,  with  a 
second  application  after  the  berries  are 
set.  and  a  third  about  the  middle  of  July, 
will  sufficiently  control  for  all  commercial 
purposes. 

As-  the  moths  of  this  insect  rarely  fly 
during  the  daytime  and  as  they  are  small; 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  be  often  seen. 

F.  E.  G. 


Dickinson ’s  Pine  Tree  Brand 
Tested  Farm  Seeds  will  grow 
finer  crops  for  you . 

Dickinson  secures  the  choicest 
of  seeds  from  the  most  favored 
Field  Seed  producing  sections, 
and  these  seeds  are  cleaned  and 


refined  by  DICKINSON’S  RE¬ 
FINING  PROCESSES. 

Through  many,  many  years  of 
painstaking  experimenting  and 
exhaustive  tests,  Dickinson  has 
pretty  well  solved  the  problem  of 
removing  weeds  from  Field  Seeds. 


Dickinson's 

^  ^  PineTree  Brand 


‘The  W orld’s  Standard  of 
Quality  in  Farm  Seeds 


Dickinson's  Tested  SEEDS  ARE  SUPERIOR 
—they  Lead  in  Purity 

The  Dickinson  Pine  Tree  Brand  trade  mark  and  analysis  tags 
conforming  with  state  regulations,  go  with  Pine  Tree  Brand  Seeds. 
They  are  your  absolute  assurance  of  Quality  and  Reliability  in 

seeds. 

For  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century,  seed  merchants  and  farmers 
have  known  that  when  they  purchased  Dickinson* s  Seeds  they 
could  always  depend  upon  getting  what  they  bought. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Dickinson's  Pine  Tree  Brand  Farm  Seeds 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  COMPANY 

Pine  Tree  Brand  Farm  Seeds— Globe  Feeds— Nod-  O-  Gen 

Chicago,  U.  $.  A. 
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Send  for  Our  1923  Catalogue 

Containing  complete  information  about 
the  wonderful  variety  of  sturdy  fruit 
trees  we  offer.  Every  tree  a  perfect 
specimen  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

You  can  rely  on  our  43  years’  reputation 
for  square  dealing. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1160  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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BEARING  ORCHARD  PROPAGATION 

FI  1  T  From  the  best  Con- 

I  P3Ph  I  rPPS  necticut  Orchards. 

1  tai/U  1 1  CCO  Surely  a  finer  iot  ()f 

peacli  trees  and  root  systems  never 
were  grown. 

T  Bartlett,  Beurre  Bose, 

i  ear  i  rees  Kie,fter,  fr°™  °nr  °wn 

orchards,  where  x^rop- 
ping  is  necessary  each  year  to  carry  the 
fruit.  A  re  trees  from  such  orchards 
dug  with  such  fine  roots — grown  in  a 
hardy  climate — worth  consideration  ? 
Is  the  price  reasonable  ? 

Send  for  our  complete  descriptive  catalogue, 
which  tells  these  things,  and  more  too.  Free. 

BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO 
Box  Ci  Wallingford,  Conn. 


200  varieties. Also  Grapes, Small  Fruits, etc. Bi  st  rooted  stock. 
Genuine.  Cheap  2  sample  currants  flailed  for  20c.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  E,  Fredoaia,  N.Y. 


Reliable  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plants 

Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Apple,  3-4-ft.,  25c.  Peach,  3-ft.,  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Send  today  for  our  1023  money  saving  catalog. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva.  Ohio 


MALONEY  Guaranteed  TREES 


SHRUBS,  VINES,  ROSES 

Maloney  Trees  are  guaranteed  true  to  name  and 
free  from  disease  by,  the  largest  nursery  growers 
in  Xe\  York  Spite.  For  3i!  years  we  have  been 
in  business  here  in  Daiisrille  and  today  are  able 
to  ship  you  direct  better  trees  than  ever  before 
because  we  are  constantly  studying  to  improve 
our  methods. 

We  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  fruit  grower  and  we 
have  this  Spring  issued  a  novel  Catalog  that  tells  the  things 
you  ought  to  know  about  our  business.  Write  for  your  free 
copy.  No  order  is  too  big  or  too  small  for  us  to  handle 
personally. 

Maloney  Quality  Plus  Maloney  Service  Saves  You  Money 
We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  All  Orders  over  $7  50 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  54  Main  Street.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

We’re  responsible  :  look  up  our  rating.  Danerille  Pioneer  Nurseries 


20  Apple  Trees  for  $5 

First-Class,  One- Year,  2  to  3 
Feet,  By  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid 

York  Imperial,  Borne  Beauty,  Jonathan. 
Grimes  Golden,  Winesap,  Delicious,  Stayman 
Winesap  and  full  assortment  of  others,  w« 

disease;  varieties  true;  satisfactory  quality  and  condition 
guaranteed.  Your  Money  Back  if  not.  pleased. 

Write  for  catalogue  on  fulPline  of  other 
nursery  stock 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Department  R  -  New  Haven,  Missouri 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


K 1  ern  varieties.  Pro¬ 

lific  bearers  of  large,  thin  shelled  nuts.  Catalog 

free.  INDIANA  NUT  NUHSERY,  Bos  55,  Rockport,  Indians 


CvR  APF  RflnTd  Concord  and  Niagara,  » 
UIVrtI  G  n,,V  A  >3  an(j  2  y,.ttr  0)d,  it  plant¬ 
er’s  prices.  R.  Z.  FOWLER  &  SONS,  No  Kingsville,  Ohio 


Gardner’s  Farms  Pedigreed  Potatoes 

Irish  Cobbler  and  Certified  Rural  Russets.  Select¬ 
ed  for  type  and  yield  for  ten  years,  with  yields  from 
300  to  502  bu.  per  acre.  Bine  Ribbon  on  Kura!  Rus¬ 
sets.  Also  Sweepstakes  medal  over  all  varieties  at 
Cornell  Potato  Show.  Feb.  1923. 

C.  A.  GAUDNEK  &  SONS  Tully.  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  ?•' 1 " “ ‘ ra  e  0 11 F' 


A.  O. 


’aiah'g  on .Ri-utle-.f 

ALDRIDGE  30N3,  Fishers,  N.  Y.  Knt.i'.tUhfl  • 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."'  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  '  :  ( 
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Review  of  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

During  the  severe  weather  about  the 
first  of  the  month  when  it  was  difficult  to 
move  perishables,  there  were  some  ad¬ 
vances  made  in  the  apple  market,  and 
by  the  8th.  best  B.  I.  Greenings  were  sell¬ 
ing  $5.25  to  $5.50,  occasionally  $6  being 
reached  for  fancy  stock.  Curlot  receipts 
last  week,  however,  showed  considerable 
increase,  and  prices  declined  a  little  on 
average  offerings,  fancy  apples  holding 
about  steady.  Although  the  total  receipt# 
of  cabbage  for  the  week  were  a  little 
about  steady.  Although  the  total  receipts 
continue  light  and  the  market  on  old 
cabbage  was  steady  to  firm.  New  cab¬ 
bage  sold  well.  Florida  growers  shipped 
to  the  New  York  market  about  30  car¬ 
loads  of  new  cabbage  for  the  week  ending 
March  10,  and  about  the  same  amount 
was  imported  from  Holland.  Plenty  of 
sweet  potatoes  are  coming  in,  mostly 
from  New  Jersey,  and  the  market  shows 
no  improvement.  Current  reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
sweet  potatoes  in  storage  yet  to  be  mar¬ 
keted,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  an  immediate  improvement  in  the 
marker.  Old  carrots  were  in  light  de¬ 
mand  and  market  dull.  Weather  condi¬ 
tions  also  affected  the  shipment  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  a  material  advance  in  prices 
was  made  the  first  of  the  month.  Last 
week  shipments  throughout  the  country 
increased,  and  offerings  in  tin1  New  York 
market  were  again  heavy  by  the  12th,  and 
the  market  dull,  but  there  was  no  impor¬ 
tant  change  in  prices  on  good  stock.  Long 
Island  potatoes  are  about  cleaned  up, 
according  to  reports,  and  latest  f.  o.  b. 
^prices  in  Maine  indicate  a  firm  market  in 
'that  region.  llaulings,  however,  wore 
necessarily  moderate,  as  roads  in  many 
producing  sections  have  been  in  bad 
shape.  The  Florida  crop  has  been  de¬ 
layed  on  account  of  cold  weather,  and 
this  will  give  the  growers  holding  old 
potatoes  a  week  or  two  more  before 
coming  into  competition  with  the  new 
crop  potatoes.  The  new  crop  of  Texas 
onions  are  also  about  ready  for  shipment, 
the  acreage  being  about  the  same  as  a 
year  ago.  The  New  York  onion  market 
has  been  in  good  shape,  the  better  grades 
of  domestic  stock  selling  fairly  well  on  a 
firm  market.  Receipts  of  kale  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  increased  and  the  market  weakened. 
Spinach  was  generally  steady.  The  first 
shipments  of  California  asparagus  to  be 
received  this  season  brought  around  $50 
per  dozen  bunches,  and  toward  the  last 
of  the  week  a  little  Georgia  asparagus 
made  its  initial  appearance  of  the  season. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Difficulty  of  transportation  incident  to 
severe  weather  conditions  tended  to  hold 
back  shipments,  and  the  increase  in  re¬ 
ceipts  was  not  as  heavy  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  However,  there  were  gradual  in¬ 
creases  and  the  market  in  general  worked 
downward,  fresh-gathered  extras  drop¬ 
ping  from  40-41  c  on  the  8tli  to  about  <>3c 
oil  the  13th  of  March.  A  general  increase 
is  looked  for  in  egg  production  this  year, 
but  no  great  amounts  are  expected  to  go 
into  storage  before  April.  Practically  no 
eggs  were  put  into  storage  last  week,  and 
the  amount  on  hand  left  over  troin  last 
season  is  negligible.  Nearby  white  eggs 
held  up  longer  than  the  general  market, 
as  thev  were  kept  pretty  well  cleaned  up 
until  the  10th.  when  the  nearby  eggs  also 
dropped  in  price.  There  was  a  shortage 
of  fancy  brown  eggs,  and  for  several  days 
finest  brown  eggs  sold  at  the  same  prices 
as  fancy  whites,  an  unusual  situation  in 
the  New  York  market. 

Interest  in  live  poultry  is  now  centered 
in  fat.  heavy  fowl,  an  annual  occurence 
with  the  approaching  of  the  important 
Jewish  holiday,  the  Passover.  Fat  ducks, 
geese  and  turkeys  are  also  wanted  at  this 
time,  the  best  marketing  days  being 
March  20  to  28  and  April  7  and  8.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  live  poultry  have  been  unusually 
heavy,  and  the  general  situation  has  not 
been'  entirely  satisfactory..  Light-weight 
fowl  were  sold  on  a  weak  market,  and 
chickens,  which  were  mostly  coarse  and 
staggy.  were  draggy.  Not  many  fowl  were 
received  by  express,  and  express  chickens 
were  slow.  Express  Spring  broilers  are 
attracting  some  attention,  the  season  hav¬ 
ing  just  opened.  The  opening  prices  were 
mostly  around  S5c  lb.,  with  prices  rang¬ 
ing  70c  to  80c  the  last,  of  the  week,  but 
movement  has  been  limited  at  the  high 
prices.  Small  broilers,  especially,  sold 
slowly.  There  has  been  very  little  change 
in  the  dressed  poultry  market  for  a  week 
or  more.  Chickens  were  generally  slow 
and  fowls  draggy.  Receipts  of  dressed 
poultry  to  March  12  since  the  first  of  the 
year  were  over  37,400.000  lbs.,  compared 
with  20.200.000  a  year  ago.  according  to 
Government  reports,  and  cold-storage 
ho'd’nvs  in  excess  of  last  year  were  over 
18.000  0(H)  lbs.  on  March  12.  according 
to  the  same  authority. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  scarcity  of  hay.  which  was  reported 
several  days  ago.  was  relieved  by  in¬ 
creased  receipts  the  latter  part  of  the 
wpek,  and  prices  on  good  stock  declined 
about  $2  a  ton.  Buyers  seem  to  be  pur¬ 
chasing  for  immediate  needs  only,  and 
new  invoices  are  increasing.  Rye  straw 
was  als<  a  life  easier.  B.  w.  s. 

March  14.  1923, 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CIT  Y-E NDICOTT  MARKETS 


Hamburg,  lb.,  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
S  to  20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb..  24c;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  mut¬ 
ton,  lb.,  10  to  25c;  sausage,  lb.,  25c ; 
salt  pork,  lb.,  18c ;  sliced  ham,  lb.,  30  to 
35c;  sliced  bacon,  lb.,  30c;  pork  chops, 
lb.,  30c;  pork  loin,  lb..  20c ;  pork  steak, 
lb.,  35c;  veal  cutlets,  lb..  35c;  veal  loaf, 
lb.,  35c;  rabbits,  live,  lb..  25c;  dressed, 
lb.,  30c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  lb..  27c;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  20c;  geese,  lb..  30c;  ducks, 
lb..  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  lb.,  35c ; 
geese,  lb.,  36c;  ducks,  lb.,  36c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  54c;  brown.  42c; 
pullet  eggs,  40c;  duck  eggs,  50c. 

Milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  DC ; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  but¬ 
ler,  fancy  prints,  creamery,  55c;  best 
dairy,  lb.,  52c;  cheese,  cream,  lb.,  31c; 
skim.  17c;  cottage  cheese,  roll,  ;>c; 
pimento  cheese,  roll,  10c. 

Apples,  bu„  $2;  beets,  bu..  $1.2.); 
beans,  lb..  8c;  celery,  bunch,  10c;  cab¬ 
bage,  white,  lb.,  3c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.15; 
greens,  peck,  45c ;  lettuce,  Boston,  head, 
10c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.05;  green,  bunch,  5c; 
potatoes,  bu.,  90c  to  $1  ;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25;  spinach,  peck,  45c; 
shell  beans,  10c;  turnips,  bu..  80c;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  bunch,  10c. 


SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb..  13c;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to 
12c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  16c;  mutton,  lb..  20 
to  25c :  lamb,  lb..  20  to  30c ;  beef,  lb.  7 
to  10c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  30  to  36c; 
chickens,  lb..  30  to  38c;  fowls,  lb.,  30  to 
38c;  geese  lb..  30c;  guinea  hens,  each, 
75c  to  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to 
55c ;  chickens,  lb..  45c ;  fowls,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  geese,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  rabbits,  lb., 
35  to  40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c;  egrs.  do/..  4o 
to  50c;  duck  eggs.  60c;  Italian  cheese, 
lb..  40  to  45c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  beans,  bu., 
$4  to  $5;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  carrots, 
bu.,  75c ;  cabbage,  do/.,  beads,  tile  to 
$1.25;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  80c  to  $1.25; 
endive,  do/,,  heads  50c;  garlic,  lb.,  1 2 i/jC ; 
lettuce,  leaf,  per  box,  $2 ;  Boston,  doz. 
heads.  75c  to  $1 ;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75  ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c;  potatoes,  bu., 
75  to  90c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1;  rutabagas, 
bu  .  75c;  turnips,  bn..  $1. 

llav.  No.  1,  ton,  $18;  No.  2,  $16;  No. 
3.  $14;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16;  wheat, 
bu.,  $1.75;  oats,  bu.,  60c;  corn.  bu..  95c; 
buckwheat,  100  lbs..  $2. 


ROC  1 1  ESTER 


Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  10  to  15c; 
orequarters,  lb.,  8  to  11c;  hindquarters, 
b.,  12  to  15c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb., 
il  to  13c;  heavy,  9  to  10c;  Spring  lambs, 
b.,  25  to  27c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  16  to 
L8c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  veal,  lb.,  18 
o  20c.  .  __ 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  23  to  2<e; 
•olored.  lb.,  27  to  29c;  fowls,  lb.,  26  to 
l Sc;  did  roosters,  lb.,  15  to  20c;  guinea 
'owl,  each,  30  to  50c;  pigeons,  each.  15 
o  20c;  ducks,  lb..  23  to  28c;  geese,  lb., 

IS  tik  *>•>/* 


Eggs,  45  to  50c;  butter,  country, 
crock,  lb.,  42  to  45e. 

Apples,  bu.,  best,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  seconds, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  per  bbl.,  $4  to  $7  ;  cab¬ 
bage,  red,  doz.  heads.  75c  to  $1  ;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  50  to  75c ;  per  1(H)  heads,  $5 
to  $6;  carrots,  bu.,  00  to  75g;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  90c  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  doz. 
heads.  50  to  60c ;  Boston,  doz.  heads.  $2 
to  $2.50;  onions,  bu..  $1,25  to  $1.50; 
green,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  Spanish, 
per  crate.  $1.75  to  $2;  Bermuda,  crate, 
$5.75  to  $6;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  25  to 
30c;  potatoes,  good.  55  to  60c;  seconds, 
bu.,  40  to  45c;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.40  to 
$1.60;  radishes,  doz.  Winches.  20  to  30c; 
rhubarb,  doz..  $1.25  to  $1.40;  spinach, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  tomatoes,  lb..  20  to 
25c;  turnips,  bu..  75c  to  $1;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bunches,  45  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $7;  white  marrow.  $8;  red  kid¬ 
ney.  $7:  white  kidney.  $8;  pea.  $7;  me¬ 
dium.  $7 :  yellow  eye.  $7  ;  Imperials.  $6. 

Hides,  No.  1.  steers,  lb.,  9c:  No.  2.  8c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  9c;  No.  2,  8c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.  tie;  horse  hides,  each, 
$2  to  $3;  sheepskins.  ea<  li.  75c  to  $2; 
calf.  No.  1.  13c;  No.  2.  12c:  wool,  fleece, 
lb.,  35  to  40c;  unwashed,  medium,  lb.. 
35  to  40c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.30;  corn, 
shelled,  bu..  92  to  93c;  oats.  54c;  rye. 
90  to  95c. 

Timothy  liav.  ton.  $21  to  823;  straw, 
ton.  $14  to  $16. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  snow  is  gone  and  the  Southern 
gardens  are  sending  in  a  liberal  amount 
of  green  produce,  so  that  prices  are  not 
very  strong.  Eggs  are  down.  Potatoes 
and  apples  barely  hold  their  own.  But¬ 
ter  is  firm  again. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGG  S 
Butter,  firm;  creamery.  46  to  53c; 
dairy,  40  to  50c;  crocks.  39  to  49c;  com¬ 
mon.  30  to  35c.  Cheese,  steady;  daisies 
and  flats.  28  to  29c;  longhorns.  29  to 
30c;  limburger,  30  to  32c.  Eggs  lower; 


hennery,  35  to  3Se;  State  and  Western 
candled,  32  to  35c;  storage.  30  to  32c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet ;  turkeys,  35  to 
42c;  fowls,  20  to  31c;  capons,  30  to  36c; 
broilers,  32  to  46c ;  chickens,  20  to  31c ; 
old  roosters,  22  to  23c ;  ducks,  25  to  30c ; 
geese.  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry,  active; 
turkeys,  30  to  35c ;  fowls,  24  to  26c ; 
chickens,  20  to  26c;  old  roosters.  17  to 
18c;  ducks.  24  to  30c-;  geese,  18  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady ;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.50;  other  named  varieties,  $1.50  to 
$2.  except  Baldwins;  Greenings,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  common,  75c  to  $1;  Western,  bu, 
box,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Potatoes,  fair ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  40  to  65c;  Bermuda, 
bbl..  $13.50  to  $17 ;  sweets,  hamper,  $1 
to  $1.75. 

GRAPES — BERRIES 

Grapes,  steady;  Spanish  Almeria.  bbl., 
$7.50  to  $9.  Strawberries,  fancy,  Flor¬ 
ida,  quart,  35  to  45c.  Cranberries,  slow; 
Cape  Cod,  50-lb.  box,  $3  to  $4.50. 

BE  A  N  S — O  N IO  X  S 

Beans,  dull  :  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $10 
to  $10.25;  red  kidney.  $8.50  to  $10;  pea, 
medium,  $8.25  to  $8.75.  Onions,  steady  ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  State  and 
Western,  cwt.,  $2.75  to  $3;  Spanish, 
small  crate.  $1.75  to  $2. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady.  Beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  $5  to  $6;  beets,  bu.,  7.) 
to  90c;  new,  doz.  bunches,  75  to  80c; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt..  30  to  35c ;  carrots, 
bu.,  50  to  75c;  doz.  bunches,  5(f  o  60c; 
cabbage,  new.  hamper,  $3  to  $3.75;  caul¬ 
iflower,  crate,  $2.25  t  o  $2.50 ;  celery, 
Florida,  crate,  $2.35  to  $2.75;  cucum¬ 
bers.  doz.,  $2.25  to  $3;  endive,  lb.,  15  to 
30c;  lettuce,  Florida,  crate,  $1.75  to  $3; 
Iceberg,  crate,  $4  to  $4.25;  parsley,  doz. 
hunches,  40  to  50c;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.2o 
to  $1.75;  peppers,  crate  $4  to  $4.25;  pie¬ 
plant.  5  lbs..  75c  to  $1  ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c;  squash,  cwt.,  $3  to 
$5;  tomatoes,  Florida,  crate,  $3_to  $6; 
turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  yel¬ 
low,  70  to  80c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  80c-  to  $1 ;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  45  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady;  light  comb,  17  to  23c; 
dark  12  to  16c.  Maple  products,  active; 
sugar,  old,  lb.,  10  to  16c;  new,  30  to  32c; 
syrup,  gal.,  $1  to  $1.60. 

FEED 

I  lav.  steady;  Timothy,  bulk.  ton.  $20 
to  $23  ;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $21  ;  straw, 
$10  to  $14;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $34; 
middlings,  $34 :  red  dog.  $38.;>0 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $46.60;  oilmeal,  $47:  hominy, 
$32.50;  gluten.  $46  50;  oat  feed,  $17.2.) ; 
rye  middlings.  $33.50.  J-  w.  c- 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $3  to  $7 ;  Greening,  $3 
to  $5;  russet,  $4  to  $5.50. 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $9 ;  red  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $8.50;  yellow  eye  $7  to  $8.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  51  to  Sl^c;  good  to 
choice,  47  to  50c;  storage,  48  to  50c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  40  to  41c;  gathered, 
choice,  35  to  37c ;  storage,  30  to  32c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  Green  Mountain,  hag.,  $1.65  to 
$1.75:  Spaulding  Rose  and  Cobbler,  $1.45 
to  $1.55. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  35  to  40c ;  fowls,  26  to  29c ; 
roosters.  19  to  20c ;  squabs,  doz.  $3.50  to 
$8;  ducks,  lb.,  22  to  26c;  geese,  18  to  23c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl..  $3..50  to  $4 :  lettuce, 
bu..  50c  to  $1;  tomatoes,  lb..  35  to  50c; 
string  beans,  bu.,  $4  to  $5;  spinach,  bu„ 
$1  to  $1.75;  carrots,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
onions.  100  lbs..  $2.50  to  $3;  radishes, 
bu..  $2  to  $2.50;  squash,  bbl..  $4  to  $fj. 

HAY 

Timotbv,  No.  1.  $27  to  $28;  No.  2.  $25 
to  $26 :  No.  3.  $22  to  $23 :  clover  mixed. 
$22  to  $27.  Straw,  rye.  $34  to  $35 ;  oat. 
$17  to  $18. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 
• 

•  March  15.  1923 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.  price  for  March  Class  1 
fluid  milk.  .3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 
zone.  $2.80  per  100  lbs.:  Class  2.  for 
cream  and  iee  cream.  $2.50. 


BUTTER 


Creamerv,  fancy,  lb. 

.4914 

© 

.50 

Good  to  choice.  .  . 

.47 

© 

.49 

Lowrer  grades.  .  .  . 

.43 

© 

.46 

Dairy,  best  . 

.48 

© 

.4814 

Common  to  good. 

.42 

© 

.46 

Packing  stock  . 

.35 

© 

.39 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  special. 

.29 

© 

.2914 

Average  run  . 

.28 

© 

.28  % 

EGGS 


Receipts  large  and 

prices  on  all  grades 

lower. 

White,  choice  to  f’ey 

.39 

© 

.40 

Medium  to  good.. 

.35 

© 

.37 

Mix'd  col’s,  n’bv.  b'st 

.35 

M 

.36 

Gathered,  best . 

.32 

m 

.33 

Common  to  good. 

.29 

© 

.30 

BEANS 

Marrow.  100  lbs _  10.00 

m 

11.00 

Pea  . 

8.00 

Oi 

8.50 

Red  kidney  . 

8.25 

Oil 

8.50 

White  kidney  . 

8.50 

Oi 

9.25 

S.(K> 

Oi 

8.25 

Black  turtle  soup.. 

4.00 

(a) 

5.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.  bkt . 75 

On 

2.00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

3.50 

Oi 

5.50 

Ben  Davis  . 

2.50 

Oil 

5.00 

Greening  . 

3.<M) 

Oil 

5.50 

Jonathan  . 

3.50 

0v 

4.50 

King  . 

2.75 

© 

4.50 

Albemarle  . 

4.25 

© 

5.00 

Winesap  . 

4.00 

0i 

5.00 

Pears,  Kieffer.  bbl.. 

1.50 

Oil 

3.00 

Cranberries,  bbl.... 

4.00 

Oi! 

12.00 

Kumquats,  qt . 

.10 

© 

.15 

Strawberries,  qf.,.. 

.20 

0i 

.35 

LIVE  stock 
Steers  .  8.75 

© 

10.00 

Bulls . 

4.25 

on 

6.15 

Cqws  . 

2.00 

(a) 

5.25 

Calves,  prime  . 

14.50 

Oil 

15.00 

Culls  . 

6.00 

Oi, 

8.00 

Sheep  . 

Oi, 

7.50 

Lambs  . 

12.00 

Oi. 

13.00 

Hogs  . 

7.75 

oi 

9.25 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 
Calves,  best . 17  Oi 

.IS 

Common  to  good. 

.10 

Oi 

.13 

Lambs,  hothouse,  ea. 

3, .00 

Oi 

9.00 

Roasting  pigs  . 

.20 

Oi 

.30 

Pork  . 

.08 

Oi 

.11 

DRESSED  POULTRY 
Turkeys,  best . 37 

Oi 

.39 

Common  to  good. 

.30 

01} 

..‘15 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.40 

0i 

.40 

Fair  to  good . 

.25 

Oi 

.35 

Fowls  . 

.20 

Oi 

.30 

Canons,  best  . 

.40 

@ 

.42 

Fa  i  r  to  good . 

.32 

oi 

.37 

Roosters  . 

.16 

0i 

.21 

Ducks  . 

.25 

Co! 

.31 

Geese  . 

.15 

oi 

.23 

Guineas,  pair  ..... 

Oi 

LOO 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs., 
doz . 

Oil 

11.00 

8  to  9  lbs . 

6.00 

On) 

8.25 

6  to  7  lbs . 

3.50 

@ 

6.00 

Vegetables 
Beets,  bu .  3.00 

Oi. 

3.50 

Carrots,  1(H)  lbs.... 

l.'H) 

Oi 

1.25 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

55.00 

0i 

60.00 

New,  %-.bbl.  bkt. 

2.<H) 

Oi 

3.25 

Celery  hearts,  doz. . 
Leeks,  100  bunches. 

1.00 

Oi 

1 .50 

3.50 

Oi. 

4.00 

Salsify,  doz.  bunches 

1.00 

0i 

1 .50 

Parsley,  bbl . 

4.(M) 

Oi 

7.<H) 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

3.50 

oi 

5.50 

Peas.  bu.  basket.... 

4.<H> 

Oi 

5.50 

Eggplant,  bu . 

3.00 

0i 

4.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

1.50 

Oi 

3.00 

Onions.  100  lbs.... 

1.75 

Oi 

2.50 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt... 

2.50 

0i 

3.75 

.50 

Oi 

1.25 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1.00 

Oi 

3.50 

Squash,  new,  bu.... 

1.75 

Oi 

3.00 

String  beans,  bu... 

3.00 

0i 

6.50 

Ch’y  &  Escarol,  bbl. 

2.50 

0i, 

6.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt. 
Tomatoes,  6-till  c’te. 

.15 

© 

.25 

1 .50 

Oi 

3.75 

Turnips,  bu . 

1.50 

0i 

1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

6.00 

Oi 

10.00 

Kale,  bbl . 

2  25 

Oi 

2.50 

Watercress,  lOObchs. 

3.00 

(fi 

3.50 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  180  lbs.  4  50 

Oi 

4.75 

State.  ISO  lbs . 

3.25 

Oi 

3.50 

Maine,  ISO  lbs . 

3.75 

0i 

4.00 

Wisconsin,  150  lbs.. 

2.40 

0i 

2.50 

Sw'eef  potatoes,  bu.. 

.50 

© 

1.50 

HAY  AND 
Hav.  No.  1.  Timothy 

STRAW 

27.00 

© 

28.00 

No.  2  . 

25.00 

© 

26.00 

No.  3  . 

22.00 

© 

23.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

30.00 

© 

32.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk- 

Grade  A,  bottled,  qt .  .18 

Grade  R.  bottled,  qt .  .15 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt .  .10 

Grade  R,  loose,  qt .  .11 

Certified,  qt .  .28 

Certified,  pt .  .17 

Buttermilk,  qt .  .10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt .  .30 

Butter,  best . 58  @  .59 

Cheese  . 32  Oi  .37 

Eggs— Best,  doz . 52  ©  .53 

Gathered  . ; . 43  Oi,  .48 

Fowls  . 35  ©  .40 

Chickens,  lb . 40  Oi  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50  ft?  .55 

Potatoes,  lb .  .63  Oi  .04 

Onions,  lb . 05  ©  .10 

Lettuce,  head  . 10  ©,  .15 

Cabbage,  head  . 15  ©  .20 


The  British  Government  is  advancing 
the  use  of  airplanes  for  mail  carrying. 
The  Bagdad-Cairo  air  service  now  makes 
it  possible  for  letters  from  Bagdad  to 
reach  London  in  10  to  12  days,  instead  of 
four  to  five  weeks  formerly.  Plans  are 
now  beimr  considered  for  a  six-day  air 
service  between  London  and  Australia. 
The  route  would  cover  10.000  miles  with¬ 
out  any  stop  on  non-British  territory. 
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M.  G.  STONEMAN 
Founder  in  1848 


A  New  Way 
To  End  Your 
Roof  Troubles 


To  every  man  who  has  a  roof  over  his  head 
and  over  his  property  this  advertisement  is  of 
vital  importance.  It  presents  to  him  in  Country 
Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  transform  his  old,  leaky,  down-and- 
out  roof  into  a  new  roof,  a  handsome  roof  — 
an  almost  eternal  roof  —  at  a  very  low  cost. 

It  shows  him  how  to  keep  in  his  own 
pocket  the  big  money  he  would  ordinarily 
spend  for  costly  roofing  materials  and  high- 


i 

priced  skilled  labor — see  “Saving  Table”  below. 

For  many  years  Country  Gentleman  Asbes¬ 
tos  Roof  Cement  has  been  a  local  proposition. 
On  the  homes,  farms  and  estates  in  and  around 
Albany  it  has  been  severely  and  thoroughly 
tried  by  fire,  sun,  storm  and  time.  It  has 
never  been  found  wanting. 

We  are  now  ready  to  nationalize  our  product; 
to  give  to  the  whole  country  the  benefit  of  its 
superior  service  and  its  remarkably  low  cost. 


Country  Gentleman 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Proof ! 

My  flat  tin  roof  extension  to  my  dwelling  had 
been  leaking  for  the  past  io  years  and  getting 
worse  all  the  time.  Nothing  could  stop  these 
leaks  until  I  got  Country  Gentleman  Roof  Ce¬ 
ment.  One  application  stopped  all  the  leaks.  1 
figured  that  I  would  have  to  get  a  new  roof  at  a 
cost  of  about  $ioo  but  $io  worth  of  your  cement 
made  this  unnecessary.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

My  slate  roof  leaked  for  years.  Every  kind  of 
cement,  even  experienced  roofers,  couldn’t  stop 
the  leak.  I  stopped  it  in  half  an  hour  with  your 
cement.  Hampton,  N.  Y. 

*  *  » 

My  roof  gave  me  all  kinds  of  trouble.  I  covered 
i  t  twice  with  felt  roofing  and  gave  it  four  coat3 
of  different  kinds  of  ad vertised  roof  paints.  The 
water  still  came  in  by  the  bucketful  whenever  it 
rained.  Experts  told  me  my  roof  could  never  be 
fixed  right.  One  coat  of  Country  Gentleman 
Asbestos  Roof  Cement  did  the  trick;  the  roof 
hasn't  leaked  since  I  used  it.  Lebanon,  Pa. 

*  *  *  • 

The  results  from  Country  Gentleman  were  per¬ 
fect.  It  has  saved  "big  money"  and  then  some. 
I  was  never  treated  more  fairly  or  liberally.  1 
have  no  criticism  whatever  to  make.  I  used 
Country  Gentleman  on  tin,  felt,  and  rock -coated 
roofing  with  equal  satisfaction.  Pavilion,  N.  Y, 

*  *  * 

S  gallons  of  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof 
Cement  saved  me  a  new  roof  which  would  have 
cost  at  least  $150.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied. 

»  *  *  York,  Pa, 

1  used  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Ce¬ 
ment  on  an  old  roof  which  could  not  be  patched 
with  shingles  or  roofing  so  that  it  would  not  leak. 
The  cement  stopped  all  the  leaks  completely,  it 
has  given  complete  satisfaction. 

Farminfjdalc.  N.  J. 
*  #  * 

Just  for  trial  I  put  the  Roof  Cement  on  slate, 
steel,  tin.  and  felt  roofs.  Not  one  leaks  a  drop  in 
the  hardest  rains.  The  cement  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled,  it  sticks  like  welded  iron.  Carversville,  Pa. 
*  *  * 

My  roof  leaked  like  a  sieve  before  applying 
Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement.  The 
work  was  done  in  December  and  January  and 
there  have  been  no  leaks  since,  in  spite  of  heavy 
rains.  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

,  *  *  * 
My  stable  leaked  badly.  The  horses  could  not 
have  gotten  wetter  had  they  remained  out  in  the 
rain.  Yotir  paint  stopped  all  the  leaks — not  a 
drop  now.  This  roof  was  warranted  for  20  years 
but  went  bad  after  8  years.  My  chimney  leaked 
badly  but  Country  Gentleman  fixed  it  up  in  fine 
style.  Skylights  in  hen  house  also  leaked  until 
I  used  your  roof  paint.  I  have  a  tobacco  barn 
222  feet  long  that  has  pinhole  leaks  which  I  in¬ 
tend  to  end  with  Country  Gentleman. 

Glastonbury,  Conn 


10  YEAR  MONEY- 
BACK  BOND 


Asbestos  Roof  Cement 


Made  entirely  of  ingredients  created  by 
Nature.  Has  an  affinity  for  iron,  steel,  tin, 
wood,  cement,  gravel  and  all  other  roof¬ 
ing  and  building  materials. 

Preserves  indefinitely  the  life  and  wear 
of  nearly  everything  it  touches. 

One  coat  of  Country  Gentleman  on  a 
paper  roof  will  make  it  equal,  and  in  some 
ways  superior,  to  shingles  or  tin. 

It  is  Fire-Resistant,  Water-Proof, 
Acid  -  Proof,  Sun  -  Proof,  Storm  -  Proof, 
Wear  -  Proof,  Rot  -  Proof ,  Rust  -  Proof , 
Rodent-Proof,  Elastic  and  Everlasting. 
All  these  statements  are  substantiated 
by  our  JO  Year  Money  -  Back  Bond. 
“  A  Bab  Saves  a  Dollar.” 

It  comes  in  both  Liquid  and  Plastic 


forms.  The  Liquid  Form  is  a  combination 
roof-paint  and  roofing-material  that  pene¬ 
trates  into,  and  seals  forever  all  holes, 
cracks,  breaks  and  leaks.  It  is  applied 
with  a  brush.  “  A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.” 
The  Plastic  Form  i«  used  to  seal  big  holes 
and  breaks. 

Both  forms  are  guaranteed  not  to  run, 
melt,  crack  or  peel  in  any  climate  or 
under  any  condition.  Your  money  back 
if  it  does  any  time  in  10  years.  “A  Dab 
Saves  a  Dollar.” 

When  used  together  the  two  forms  make 
a  combination  that  will  end  all  your  roof 
•troubles.  The  cost  is  so  low  that  it  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  perfect  and  perma¬ 
nent  results  it  gives.  “A  Dab  Saves  a 
Dollar.” 


An  Astounding  Saving! 


Special  Oiler! 

We  want  to  secure  instantly  a  nation-wide  interest  in 
Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Root  Cement.  We  know 
that  every  trial  order  will  make  a  permanent  cus¬ 
tomer  tor  our  product.  We  know  that  every  customer 
will  just  have  to  tell  his  satisfaction  to  his  friends,  and 
so  make  other  customers  lor  us.  To  secure  quick  ac¬ 
tion.  we  are  making  it  Prolitable  tor  You  to  Be  Prompt. 
We  are  sending,  without  extra  charge,  to  those  who 
order  early,  from  10  to  25  pounds  Plastic  Form, 
Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Root  Cement  and  also  a 
Country  Gentleman  Special  Root-Paint  Brush.  Our 
circular  gives  lull  particulars  ot  this  Special  otter. 

A  Thousand  Money-Saving 

I  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement 

ViSva-  preserves  the  lile  ol  boilers,  bridges,  pipes, 
tanks,  poles,  gutters,  tire-escapes,  ventilators,  grat¬ 
ings.  railings  and  fence-posts.  Is  a  strong  binder  on 
all  kinds  of  cement  and  concrete  work.  Instantly  seals 
holes  in  mesh  wire,  metals,  etc.  Has  a  thousand 
money-saving,  time-saving,  labor-saving  uses  on  farm 
and  estate.  Used  by  roofers  as  a  tough  and  elastic 
preparation  for  flashings. 


These  figures  prove  that  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof 
Cement  smashes  the  High  Costs 
of  Roofing  and  Root  Repairs. 
They  are  based  upon  the  aver¬ 
age  roof  of  approximately  12 
squares.  They  are  also  based 
upon  the  best  materials,  ap¬ 
plied  by  skilled  labor. 

In  this  comparison,  no  labor 
cost  is  considered  in  figuring  on 
a  Country  Gentleman  Roof  be¬ 
cause  skilled  labor  is  positively 
not  needed  in  its  application. 
Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof 
Cement  can  be  obtained  in  various 
amounts,  varying  from  small  sam¬ 
ple  orders  toquantities  largeenough 
for  the  greatest  industrial  needs. 
Our  Sweeping,  All-Embracing,  10 
Year  Money-Back  Bond  goe3  with 
every  ortler,  large  or  small. 


Tile  Roof . 

I  Slate  Roof,  Black . 

Tin  Roof . 

Corrugated  Roof  (Gulcanized  Iron)  . 
Shingle  Roof  (Rest  Quality  Shingles) 
Slag  Roof  (Rest  Quality)  .... 


$40.  per  square 
30.  “ 

30.  “ 

20.  “ 

18.  “ 

20.  “  “ 


Total  of  new  roof  cost. 

Cost  ol  half-barrel  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos 
Roof  Cement,  liquid  form.  Black;  all  that  is 
needed  for  12  squares  (1200  sq.  feet) . 


$480. 


$360. 


A  roofing  “  square 
Is  100  square  feet. 


$360. 

$240. 

$216. 

$240. 

$480. 

$360. 

$360. 

$240. 

$216. 

$240. 

$39. 

$39. 

$39. 

$39. 

$39. 

$39. 

i 

Your  saving  .  .  .  ,$441.  $321.  $321.  $201.  $177.  $201. 


Save  Money 


f 


M- 


—  * m’n  *  on  co^Vsr 

LecVat  °®  Tb'9  'n 

„ ,.  ,  •  at  asbestos  * buy 

..... 


Don’t  spend  any  money  for  new  roofs  or  for  repairs  until  you  give  us  the 
chance  to  prove  the  merits  of  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement. 

Learn  how  it  makes  the  ideal  roof  for  residence,  bunga¬ 
low,  store,  factory,  church,  barn,  poultry-house,  silo,  etc. 

Learn  how  by  simply  spreading  it  over  an  old,  badly-worn 
roof  you  can  get  a  new  and  handsome  roof  at  a  saving  of 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Learn  how  easily,  cheaply  and  thor- 

during 


A 

try  \ 


Make  Money 

Order  by  Mail 
Write  TODAY 
For  Particulars 


^  Xcin-.e- 


oughly  you  can  repair  the  leakiest  roof,  even  during  a 
storm.  All  seasons  are  open  seasons  for  Country  Gentleman. 

Read  our  Money-Back  Bond.  Learn  how  you  are  protected  to  the  utmost;  how  you  get  your  money  back 
without  quibble,  question,  delay  or  formality  if  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  fails  you  in  any 
way,  in  any  climate,  within  10  years.  For  your  protection  — to  assure  you,  and  us,  that  you  get  the  genuine 
product  and  that  it  reaches  you  pure  and  unadulterated  —  and  also  to  save  you  the  middleman’s  profit  — 
Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  can  be  obtained  only  through  us,  by  mail.  It  is  not  sold  in  stores. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars,  price  list  and  details  of  our  Special  offer.  Kindly  use  the  Coupon. 


Occ^lion-  ‘ 

AddT88 . 


^  Remember 

**&  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar ** 


M.  G.  STONEMAN  •&  SON 
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Goodrich'55 


CLINCHER  FABRIC  TIRE 


A  low-priced,  High 
Quality  Tire  especially 
adapted  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  farmer 

This  popular  Goodrich 
Tire  has  demonstrated 
its  worth  and  quality 
in  every  section  of  the 
country  and  under  all 
road  and  weather  con¬ 
ditions. 

It  has  a  thick,  anti¬ 
skid  tread  of  specially 
toughened  rubber  and 
rut  resisting  side  walls. 

This  is  the  tire  for 
Fords,  Chevrolets  and 
other  popular  light 
weight  cars. 

Your  dealer  has  it. 


30*3% 

also  made  in  30*3 


GP^ote:  We  also  make  the  fa¬ 
mous  Goodrich  Silvertown  Cord 
in  the  30  x  size  in  clincher 
and  straight  side. 


B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO. 
Akron,  Ohio 

‘BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN  ’ 


HOTS0M 

—  GARDEN  TOOLS  “ 


Six 

Tools 

In 

One 


Combinaton  Seeder  and  Cultivator 

Complete  outfit  in  one  tool.  Plants  any 
garden  6eeds  in  rows  or  hills  any  distance 
apart — 100%  accurate.  Covers  seeds  uni¬ 
formly  at  proper  depth.  Ends  back  breaking 
bending  in  planting.  It  hoes,  cultivates, 
plows,  rakes — any  garden  job  you  wish.  En¬ 
ables  you  to  double  size  of  your  garden  with¬ 
out  increasing  your  work. 

If  you  don't  know  your  Home  Town  Hudson 
Dealer  writeforhisnameand  free  illustrated  catalog. 

HUDSON  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  382 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Cultivator  Rake— 

handiest  little  tool 
made!  Does  easier,  fast¬ 
er,  better  work.  Adjusts 
7  to  1 8  inches  wide.  Re¬ 
move  center  tooth  to 
straddle  row. 


Glass  Cloth 


a  transparent  wa¬ 
terproof  fabric  ai 
efficient  as  glasi 


for  hotbeds,  poultry  houses,  etc.  Sample  3x9  ft,  P.P.  $1. 
Cat.  Free.  TURNER  BROS.,  Desk  31  Bladen,  Neb. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  ill 
knowing  just  liow  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St  ,  New  York 


WINDOW  SHADE 

holesale  Prices 


S 


DIRECT  FROM  OUR  FACTORY  TO  YOUR 
HOME.  CARTAGE  PREPAID.  SATISFAC¬ 
TION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  RE¬ 
FUNDED. 

We  are  manufacturer*,  and  if  you  purchase 
from  us,  you  do  not  only  save  the  middle 
profits,  but  you  also  save  over  head  expenses 
and  freight  charges. 


Shades  made  to  fit  your  windows,  sides 
and  bottom  hemmed,  mounted  on  guaran¬ 
teed  spring  rollers. 

American  Holland.  El .16  value  for  80o. 
Domestic  Holland,  tl.50  value  for  80c. 
Sunfast  Holland,  t2.00  value  for  S1.BO. 


SAMPLES  TOGETHER  WITH  INSTRUC¬ 
TIONS  HOW  TO  ORDER  SHADES.  MAILED 
FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

Standard  Window  Shade  Co., 
428  Gold  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NEcroWN 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 

Prices  f.o.b.  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

9-Hoe  Drill . $105.00 

11-Hoe  Drill .  120.00 

Other  sizes  same  proportion. 

Buy  a  NEEDHAM  CROWN  and  bank  the  difference.  The 
lowest  price  yet-  given  on  the  best  line  of  grain  drills. 
Save  money  on  the  purchasing  price,  and  enjoy  owning 
one  of  the  finest  seeding  machines  in  America.  No  crack¬ 
ing  or  bunching  of  grain.  The  newest  and  most  talked 
of  Grain  Drill  <>n  the  market.  Lowest  cost.  Easy  to  set. 
Thoroughly  guaranteed. 

See  your  Dealer,  and  write  us  for  catalog. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  112,  PHELPS, N.Y. 


- -  - 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Half  a  million  more 
dollars  for  snow  removal  was  granted  to 
Commissioner  Taylor  of  the  New  York 
City  Street  Cleaning  Department  by  the 
committee  of  the  whole  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  March  7.  Up  to  that  time  he 
had  received  $5,000,000,  the  last  $800,000 
of  which,  he  said,  was  being  used  to  re¬ 
move  the  latest  fall,  which  brought  the 
total  for  this  Winter  up  to  52  inches. 
It  is  roughly  estimated  that  it  has  been 
costing  about  $96,000  an  inch  to  get  rid 
of  the  snow. 

Damage  estimated  by  insurance  men 
at  more  than  $1,000,000  was  caused  by 
fire  and  water  to  the  Shepherd  stores  in 
the  business  district  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
March  8. 

March  9  fire  destroyed  eight  buildings 
at  Fort  Myer,  Va..  across  the  Potomac 
from  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  loss  of  $100,000. 

Three  bombing  planes  were  sent  to 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  March  11,  from 
Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds,  Maryland, 
to  blow  up  the  ice  gorges  that  have  filled 
the  Delaware  River  'between  Port  Jervis 
and  Milford,  Pa.,  eight  miles' down  the 
river. 

Benjamin  F.  Hernandez,  aged  28,  for¬ 
merly  a  coal  exporter  at  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York,  was  found  guilty  of 
grand  lr>ceny  in  the  first  degree  March 
9  by  a  jury  before  Judge  Nott  in  General 
Sessions.  Hernandez  was  charged  with 
the  theft  of  $74,000  from  the  Davis  Coal 
Mining  Company  of  West  Virginia.  This 
company  loaded  coal  on  the  steamship 
Modesta  at  Philadelphia  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  Brown  Brothers,  bankers, 
of  this  city,  would  turn  over  to  them, 
through  Hernandez,  $76,000,  the  cost  of 
the  coal.  Hernandez  had  so  stipulated. 
Herdandez’s  clerk,  acting  on  confidential 
orders,  took  the  check  for  the  coal  as 
soon  as  he  got  it  from  the  Norwegian 
Food  Commission  and  deposited  it  to 
Hernandez’s  account.  Hernandez  checked 
the  money  out  for  his  own  expenses. 
His  commission  should  have  been  only 
$1,300. 

Justice  Bergen  of  the  New  Jersey 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  held  March 

9  as  unconstitutional  the  Runyon  act  of 
1920  exempting  from  taxation  improve¬ 
ments  to  real  estate  for  five  years.  The 
decision,  which  affirmed  the  Supreme 
Court,  upheld  the  assessors  of  Jersey 
City  in  assessing  the  improvement  to 
the  property  of  Pauline  Brunstein  of 
Jersey  City.  Justice  Bergen  held  further 
that  the  act  was  a  violation  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  provision  and  created  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  classification  of  property. 

A  disturbance  believed  to  be  au  earth¬ 
quake  shook  houses  and  rattled  windows 
and  crockery  at  Chester,  N.  H.,  March 
12.  The  shock  was  felt  in  Derry,  Litch¬ 
field,  Londonderry,  Hocksett  and  Sun- 
cock.  There  were  two  shocks,  with  a 
rumble  between  them  resembling  the  roll¬ 
ing  of  thunder. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  MacKeller,  wife  of  a 
railroad  policeman,  at  St.  Johns,  New 
Brunswick,  said  March  12  she  had  been 
shot  in  the  breast  by  her  18-months-old 
baby  when  she  tried  to  wrest  from  him 
a  revolver  which  he  had  seized.  She  was 
taken  to  a  hospital. 

Justice  Augustus  N.  Hand  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  March  12 
appointed  Miss  Bertha  Rembaugh,  a  law¬ 
yer  of  165  Broadway,  receiver  for  Vin¬ 
cenzo  Tisbo  &  Bros,  of  121  Mott  Street, 
New  York,  “bankers,”  who  disappeared 
March  S  leaving  thousands  of  Italian 
creditors  to  whom  the  brothers  are  al¬ 
leged  to  owe  a  sum  estimated  from 
$500,000  to  $2,000,000.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  receiver  followed  the  filing 
of  two  petitions  in  involuntary  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  No  assets  were  found.  Crowds 
of  Italian  creditors  have  besieged  the 
place,  many  of  them  poor  working  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  trusted  their  savings  to  the 
alleged  bankers. 

Richard  Chamorra,  22,  of  55  Lenox 
Avenue,  New’  York,  a  young  man  who 
caused  60  persons  to  fall  asleep  March 

10  when  he  opened  a  can  of  ether  in  a 
West  Side  subway  train,  was  sentenced 
by  Magistrate  Rvttenberg  in  ‘West  Side 
court  to  six  months  in  the  Workhouse. 
John  W.  Collom.  probation  officer,  told 
the  court  that  Chamorra  came  here  twm 
mouths  ago  from  San  Salvador  and  that 
he  appeared  to  be  addicted  to  the  use  of 
ether.  He  said  Chamorra  had  caused  ft 
number  of  persons  to  be  overcome  in  the 
house  where  he  lived  because  of  his  use 
of  the  drug  in  his  room. 

WASHINGTON. — The  new  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Hubert  Work,  March  12 
came  out  strongly  in  favor  of  reclama¬ 
tion  and  irrigation  projects,  taking  the 
same  position  as  Secretary  Albert  B. 
Fall,  who  frequently  clashed  with  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  on  these 
subjects.  Secretary  Wallace  has  lined 
up  with  the  Senate  farm  bloc,  which 
maintains  that  it  is  an  unwise  policy  for 
this  Government  to  spend  large  sums  on 
irrigation  and  reclamation  projects  when 
there  are  vast  areas  undeveloped,  lacking 
only  settlers  willing  to  endure  hardships. 
Further,  many  farm  organizations  take 
the  position  that  one  reason  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  commanding  such  low  prices  is 
largely  the  result  of  overproduction,  and 
they  are  opposed  to  the  increase  of  acre¬ 
age  which  would  add  to  production.  In- 
supporting  reclamation  and  irrigation 
projects  Mr.  Work  will  renew  the  fight. 
His  position  was  hailed  with  delight  by 
Senator  McNary  (Ore.),  who  sponsored 


a  bill  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $350,- 
000.000  for  irrigation  and  reclamation 
projects  which  died  with  the  last  Con¬ 
gress.  Senator  McNary  intends  to  re¬ 
new  his  fight  in  the  next  Congress.  Sen¬ 
ator  Curtis  (Kan.),  Republican  whip,  is 
strongly  opposed  to  opening  up  new  irri¬ 
gation  projects,  being  convinced  that 
most  of  those  sponsored  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  losing  ventures.  At  any  rate, 
the  settlers  have  failed  to  carry  out  their 
agreement  with  the  Government  in  mak¬ 
ing  repayments.  Senator  Curtis  re¬ 
cently  submitted  to  Congress  a  report  on 
the  projects  showing  that  while  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  spent  $130,000,000  on  them 
only  $12,000,000  has  been  returned  by 
the  settlers  who  have  obtained  an  exten¬ 
sion  to  meet  their  obligations. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Juniata 
Baldwin,  daughter  of  “Lucky”  Baldwin, 
the  famous  horseman,  has  presented  to 
the  War  Department  13  thoroughbred 
horses  from  her  ranch  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Acting  Secretary  of  War  Davis 
said  March  8  the  horses  were  accepted 
with  thanks  by  the  Department  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  remount  division.  They 
will  be  used  for  breeding  purposes.  Mr. 
Davis  said  the  Department  can  accept 
such  a  gift  without  an  act  of  Congress. 
August  Belmont  several  years  ago  gave 
to  the  Department,  a  string  of  highly- 
bred  horses  for  use  by  the  cavalry. 

A  larger  quantity  of  wool  was  used  in 
manufacture  in  this  country  in  January 
than  in  December,  according  to  616  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  their  reports  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  Consumption  by 
manufacturers  totaled  54,956,160  lbs. 
for  January,  as  compared  with  50,754,- 
888  lbs.  in  December,  1922,  and  45,711,- 
000  lbs.  in  January,  1922.  The  January, 
1923,  figure  includes  45,032,279  lbs.  of 
wool  as  reported  in  grease,  7,626,347  lbs. 
of  scoured  wool  and  2,207,554  lbs.  of 
pulled  wool.  Of  the  total  quantity  of 
wool  used  by  manufacturers  during  Jan¬ 
uary  was  domestic  wool  and  30,738,715 
cent  was  domestic  wool  and  30,73S,715 
lbs.,  or  55.9  per  cent  was  foreign  wool. 
The  carpet  wool  was  all  of  foreign 
origin,  while  57.3  per  cent  of  the  fine 
wool  was  produced  in  this  country,  69.8 
per  cent  of  the  half  blood  and  62.4  per 
cent  of  the  three-eighths  blood,  53.2  per 
cent  of  one-quarter  blood  and  35.3  per¬ 
cent  of  low-grade. 

A  complete  crop  failure  for  a  single 
year  would  wipe  out  the  human  race, 
declared  M.  J.  Murphy,  president  of  the 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Joint  Stock 
Land  Bank,  in  an  address  on  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  agriculture  to  business  con¬ 
ditions  delivered  before  the  New  York 
Credit  Men’s  Association  in  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York,  March  13.  “Feeding 
the  world  is  the  largest  job  in  the  world,” 
said  Mr.  Murphy.  “Agriculture  has  a 
bearing  not  only  upon  prosperity,  but 
upon  our  very  existence.  There  is  a 
partnership  between  the  city  man  and 
the  farmer  and  they  are  dependent  upon 
each  other.  For  the  last  50  years  the 
average  return  to  agriculture  has  been 
$14  an  acre,  and  the  average  number  of 
failures  among  business  houses  has  been 
95  per  1,000.  When  agriculture  gets 
over  $14  an  acre  for  production  the  per 
cent  of  failures  falls.  When  it  gets  less 
than  that  the  business  failures  rise. 

Two  wrecking  tugs  have  been  rum¬ 
maging  along  the  New  York  waterfront 
for  477  bales  of  cotton,  any  one  of  which, 
if  not  retrieved,  might  bring  ruin  to  the 
cotton  growing  industry  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  reward  of  $15  for 
any  one  who  finds  a  bale  and  notifies  the 
owners  or  the  Government.  The  477 
bales  are  part  of  a  cargo  of  1,377  that 
was  spilled  into  the  North  River  when 
the  barge  Sundial  capsized  at  Pier  71. 
Nine  hundred  have  been  recovered.  The 
barge  lotd  had  come  by  steamship  from 
Egypt.  Dr.  Harry  B.  Shaw  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  explained  March 
10  that  the  pink  boll  worm  is  active  in 
Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the  Old  World 
and  that  if  any  cotton  not  fumigated  by 
hydrocyanic  gas  got  into  the  country  the 
pest  might  get  into  the  cotton  planta¬ 
tions.  The  1.377  bales  that  sank,  valued 
at  $200  to  $300  each,  were  on  their  way 
to  the  fumigation  plant  of  the  Clark 
Thread  Company  in  Newark. 

OBITUARY. — Hector  F.  Hillenmeyer, 
long  an  occasional  correspondent  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  died  at  his  home  near  San- 
dersville,  Ky.,  March  3,  aged  74  years. 
He  was  a  well-known  nurseryman  and 
an  extensive  writer  on  crops,  soils  and 
weather  conditions.  He  is  .survived  by 
a  widow  and  six  children. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Feb.  7-April  23 — Courses  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  horticulture,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York  City. 

March  6-7  —  Annual  meeting.  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Slocum  College  of  Agriculture, 
Syracuse,  N.  Yr. 

March  12-17  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

May  15-16 — American  Guernsey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club,  New  York  City. 

Oct.  6-13 — National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-15  —  North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show, 
Westwood,  N.  J. 
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Legal  Questions 


Taxation  Without  Road  Improvement 

We  pay  our  road  tax  now  instead  of 
working  it,  and  at  tire  time  such  pro¬ 
cedure  was  voted  for  it  was  also  under¬ 
stood  that  the  road  tax  money  paid  was- 
to  be  put  in  work  on  the  road  adjoining 
the  property  on  which  the  tax  was  raised. 
In  this  portion  of  the  town,  where  the 
supervisors  and  road  officers  do  not  live, 
we  have  had  no  work  done  practically  for 
nine  years,  and  the  roads  are  almost  im¬ 
passable  at  certain  seasons.  We  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  break  out  our  own  roads  in 
Winter,  with  no  compensation.  We  have 
appealed  to  the  supervisors,  road  com¬ 
missioner,  etc.,  with  no  response  what¬ 
ever.  What  can  be  done  about  it?  Can 
we  withhold  our  road  tax?  We  on  this 
section,  1  y2  miles,  have  paid  out  $350 
so  far  that  has  gone  to  the  farthest  other 
side  of  the  town,  while  our  ditches  are 
full  and  the  center  of  the  road  a  ditch. 

New  York.  a.  s. 

You  cannot  withhold  your  road  tax. 
You  might  take  your  matter  up  with  the 
county  superintendent  of  highways  and 
see  if  he  cannot  give  you  some  relief. 
Most  towns  have  found  that  if  they  spend 
money  for  the  removal  of  snow  they  will 
have  nothing  left  for  the  building  of  the 
roads  during  the  Summer.  n.  t. 


Validity  of  Lawyer’s  Fees 

My  husband  was  arrested  for  some¬ 
thing  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  nor  I, 
March  30,  1921.  The  next  day  I  retained 
a  lawyer.  He  asked  a  retainer’s  fee  of 
$75,  which  I  paid  at  that  time.  The  trial 
was  to  come  off  in  June.  Just  before  that 
he  asked  for  more  money,  and  said  he 
would  charge  us  for  the  whole  case  $250. 
My  husband  then  gave  him  $25  more. 
The  trial  was  put  over  to  December  last, 
and  a  few  days  before  that  we  were  in 
this  lawyer’s  office,  and  he  began  to  rave 
and  asked  for  his  money.  My  husband 
gave  him  a  note  on  otir  cows  and  team 
for  the  remaining  $150.  Then  the  lawyer 
added  $25  more  for  witness  fees,  making 
$175  in  note  in  all.  The  trial  was  put 
over  again  till  February  12.  Now  every¬ 
one  thinks  it  will  never  come  off,  will  be 
thrown  out.  If  it  is  thrown  out,  can  the 
lawyer  keep  that  $275?  Has  he  a  right 
to  it  by  law,  or  could  we  get  it  back,  or 
some  of  it?  MRS.  F.  D.  K. 

New  York. 

In  the  absence  of  good  cause  shown, 
such  as  illness  or  absence  of  material  wit¬ 
nesses,  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  action 
must  be  ready  for  trial  when  the  district 
attorney  moves  the  case.  It  is  apparently 
no  fault  of  your  attorney  that  your  hus¬ 
band’s  case  has  not  been  tried.  If  it 
should  so  happen  that  the  indictment  was 
dismissed  without  trial,  your  husband 
would  be  in  as  good  standing  as  if  he  had 
been  acquitted.  If  this  dismissal  was  se¬ 
cured  through  the  efforts  of  your  attor¬ 
ney,  we  would  think  he  had  earned  his 
money. 

The  amount  to  be  charged  by  an  attor¬ 
ney  is  a  matter  of  contract  between  him 
and  the  client,  or  if  there  was  no  contract 
a  matter  of  value  of  his  services.  No 
rule  can  be  fixed  as  to  the  value  of  the 
attorney’s  services,  for  some  are  worth 
more  than  others.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  after  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  ac¬ 
tion  is  out  of  danger  he  does  not  appre¬ 
ciate  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  for 
him  by  his  attorney.  N.  T. 


Note  for  Tuberculous  Cows 

A  bought  three  cows  from  B,  and  paid 
a  certain  amount,  receiving  a  note  with 
the  deposit.  The  cows  were  supposed  to 
be  in  good  health  and  condition  when 
sold  to  A,  but  before  the  note  expired  one 
died  of  tuberculosis.  The  other  two  have 
not  stood  the  test,  although  being  fed 
standard  feed.  Before  note  maturing  A 
paid  the  same  in  full,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  dollars.  B  took  this,  and  gave 
A  the  note,  and  a  given  amount  back. 
After  the  cow  died  B  asked  A  for  the 
balance  on  the  note.  Can  B  collect? 

New  York.  b.  d.  s. 

The  facts  given  by  you  are  not  suf¬ 
ficient  for  us  to  make  a  definite  answer 
as  to  whether  or  not  B  can  collect.  If 
there  was  a  warranty  made  at  the  time 
of  the  sale  of  the  cows,  and  the  cows  are 
not  as  warranted,  A  might  be  able  to  set 
up  his  damage  as  a  counterclaim  to  the 
purchase  price.  If  at  the  time  A  paid 
the  note  it  was  understood  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  settled,  there  can  be  no  recovery. 

N.  T. 


Rental  for  Wires  Crossing  Railroad 

I  have  a  private  driveway  over  a  rail¬ 
road  crossing.  I  wish  to  stretch  two  elec¬ 
tric  wires  over  this  crossing  from  a  tower 
which  is  35  ft.  in  height ;  that  is,  10  ft. 
higher  than  the  railroad  company’s  tele¬ 
phone  wires.  The  company  demands  an 
annual  rental  as  well  as  payment  for  the 
privilege  of  crossing  the  tracks.  Is  it 
legal  for  them  to  demand  either? 

New  York.  E.  A.  P. 

Undoubtedly  your  driveway  over  the 
railroad  only  gives  you  a  right  to  pass 
over  the  same.  The  railroad  companies 
are  always  very  particular  about  any.  con¬ 
struction  over  their  tracks,  and  it  is 
right  that  they  should  be.  because  falling 
wires  or  other  structures  might  cause 
great  loss  of  life.  Probably  the  rental 
will  not  be  large,  for  it  is  likely  that 
their  principal  reason  in  charging  rent 
is  to  keep  you  from  getting  adverse  pos¬ 
session.  N.  T. 


The  Eyes 


of  The  World  Are  On 


Jor  Economical  Transportation 


SUPERIOR  Model 


Holds  First  Place  Among  All  Show 
Cars  in  Number  of  1922  Sales 


During  1922  the  public  bought  more  than  50% 
more  Chevrolets  than  of  any  other  fully  equipped 
car,  giving  Chevrolet  first  place  in  number  of 
cars  sold  among  all  cars  exhibited  at  the  1923 
N.  A.  C,  C.  Shows. 

The  remarkable  rise  of  Chevrolet  during  the  last 
twelve  months  has  proved  that  the  Chevrolet 
Motor  Company  has  correctly  gauged  the  shift 
of  public  sentiment  towards  the  most  economical 
unit  of  transportation  that  also  meets  modern 
requirements  as  to  quality. 

Just  count  the  Chevrolets  along  the  great  high¬ 
ways  and  parked  at  the  curbs  of  every  town 
and  city. 


Prices  F.  O.  B.  Flint,  Michigan 

SUPERIOR  Two  Passenger  Roadster 
SUPERIOR  Five  Passenger  Touring  - 
SUPERIOR  Two  Passenger  Utility  Coupe 
SUPERIOR  Four  Passenger  Sedanette 
SUPERIOR  Five  Passenger  Sedan  - 
SUPERIOR  Light  Delivery . 


$510 

525 

680 

850 

860 

510 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit, 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Mich. 


There  are  now  more  than  10,000 
Chevrolet  dealers  and  service 
stations  throughout  the  world 


Applications  will  be  considered 
from  high  grade  dealers  in  terri¬ 
tory  not  adequately  covered 
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You  Spent  Good  Money 
for  Your  Tractor 
Keep  It  in  Qood  Condition 


Only  correct  lubrication  can  keep  youf 
tractor  engine  free  from  destructive  wear 
— full-powered  for  every  purpose.  It 
needs  an  oil  that  retains  its  lubricating 
qualities  at  the  high  operating  heat  of 
tractor  engines. 

Socony  Motor  Oil  keeps  pistons,  cylin¬ 
ders,  valve  mechanism  and  bearings  con¬ 
tinuously  cushioned  with  a  wear-pre¬ 
venting  film  of  pure  lubricant.  Main¬ 
tains  full  compression  and  gets  from  the 
fuel  every  usable  ounce  of  power.  Means 
small  bills  for  repairs. 

The  Socony  Motor  Oil  chart  will  tell 
you  the  correct  grade  for  your  tractor. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you,  or  write  us 
direct. 

Socony  Gear  Oil 
Socony  Cup  Grease 

For  satisfactory  engine  service  and 
economy  of  operation,  buy  all  your 
oils,  greases  and  fuel  under  the  Socony 
Sign. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


proceed  to  dump  its  contents  upon  the 
ground  and  take  possession  of  it.  As 
every  dairyman  knows,  he  is  often  given 
a  can  belonging  to  a  shipper  in  tempor¬ 
ary  exchange  for  one  of  his  own,  and  he, 
in  other. ways,  comes  into  temporary  pos¬ 
session  of  a  can  belonging  to  someone 
else.  It  seems  that,  not  only  have  the  big 
milk  distributing  companies  employed 
agents  to  hunt  for  these  marked  cans,  . 
but  that  private  “collecting  agencies” 
have  made  a  business  of  holding  up  farm¬ 
ers  who  were  using  cans  with  another’s 
mark  upon  them,  and  exacting  lines, 
which  fines  went  largely,  or  wholly,  into 
their  own  pockets.  The;  law  gave  the  < 
innocent  user  of  a  'milk  can  not  his  own 
no  protection,  and  made  possible,  and 
profitable,  what  it  would  be  fair  to  call 
blackmailing.  While  no"  one  could  object 
to  a  law  protecting  an  owner  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  his  own  property,  the  use  made 


of  this  one  has  been,  to  .say  the  least, 
unjust.  Complaints  of  the  abuse  of  this 
law  have  come  in  numbers  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  and  John  J.  Dillon  has  in¬ 
terested  himself  actively  in  having  it 
properly  amended  or  repealed.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  this  law  is  probably  not 
needed,  sections  of  the  farms  and  markets 
law  covering  the  ground  and  giving  milk 
utensil  owners  all  the  protection  neces¬ 
sary.  An  amendment  to  the  law,  satis¬ 
factory  to  milk  dealers  and  removing  the 
opportunities  for  private  graft  in  enforc¬ 
ing  it,  has  been  prepared  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  receive  legislative  sanction.  This 
amendment  provides  that  all  penalties 
collected  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
shall  be  reported  monthly  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Farms  and  Markets  and 
shall  be  turned  into  the  State  Treasury. 
This  is  expected  to  make  “collections” 
upon  the  part  of  private  agencies  un¬ 
profitable  and  to  put  them  out  of  business. 
The  companies  represented  by  the  New 
York  Milk,  Conference  Boaial  report  the 
collection  of  about  151,000  cans  last  year, 
but  deny  having  used  the  provisions  of 
the  law  unfairly.  M.  B.  D. 


Damage  from  Right  of  Way 

A  sold  B  a  farm,  giving  a  full  -war¬ 
ranty  deed.  About  one  year  later  C 
bought  a  farm  adjoining,  claiming  he  has 
a  right  of  way  independent  and  absolute 
to  cross  at  will  B’s’  farm.  A’s  deed  to  B 
makes  no  mention  of  any  right  of  way 
for  anyone  to  drive,  haul,  or  in  any  way 
ro  make  use  of  a  driveway  across  B’s 
farm.  A  could  not  have  sold  his  farm 
to  B  had  B  known  that  anyone  held  or 
had  a  right  of  way  across  the  farm.  B 
claims  a  damage  of  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  Has  B  a  legal  right  to  ask  A  to 
have  C’s  right  of  way  removed  or  pay 
damages,  as  might  be  apparent,  from  a 
clear  warranty  deed  made  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  New  York  State?  C’s  farm  has 
a  public  road  along  one  side  and  across 
one  end.  u.  O.  B. 

The  mere  fact  that  C  claims  a  right  of 
way  across  B’s  farm  does  not  make  A 
liable.  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has 
a  right  of  way  and  uses  it  to  the  damage 
of  B.  then  A  must  make  good  his  war¬ 
ranty  n.  T. 


Consolidation  of  Geneva  and  Cor¬ 
nell  Stations. — There  are  several  bills 
before  the  Legislature  now  in  session  at 
Albany  that  are  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  a  glance  at  their  outstand¬ 
ing  features.  ;  While  yet  in  committee 
rooms,  they  may  be  called  forth  at  any 
time  to  adorn  the  State’s  statute  books 
as  full-fledged  laws.  One  of  these  would 
<  fleet  a  consolidation  of  the  State  experi- 
i  lent  stations  at  Geneva  and  Ithaca, 
p’acing  the  control  of  both  in  the  hands 
<f  Cornell  University.  Federal  funds 
low  appropriated  to  both  stations  would 
1  e  absorbed  by  Cornell,  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  amount  being  devoted  to  the  work 
at  Geneva.  The  Geneva  station  would 
ihus  not  be  discontinued,  but  would  be 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  State 'Uni¬ 
versity,  with  its  director,  scientific  work¬ 
ers  and  general  staff  appointed  by  and 
under  the  control  of  Cornell’s  board  of 
directors.  The  university  at  Ithaca 
would  publish  the  results  of  the  work 
done  at  Geneva,  and  the  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Farms  and  Markets  would  have 
the  privilege  of  having  analyses  and  other 
scientific  work  in  connection  with  New 
York’s  agriculture  done  for  his  depart¬ 
ment  there.  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law, 
and  those  in  charge  of  it  expect  that  it 
will,  the  consolidation  will  become  effect¬ 
ive  on  July  1  of  this  year.  The  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  consolidation  seems  to 
be  that  overhead  expenses  may  be  re¬ 
duced,  that  duplication  of  some  forms  of 
work  may  be  avoided,  and  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  lay  of  the  land  at  the  Cornell  sta¬ 
tion  is  more  representative  of  New  York 
agriculture  than  is  that  at  Geneva,  where 
horticultural  interests  are  most  prom¬ 
inent.  It  is  believed  that  dairying,  poul¬ 
try  and  general  farm  crop  problems  can 
best  be  worked  out.  at  Ithaca,  leaving 
special  lines,  to  which  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  to  the  Geneva  station. 

A  Temporary  Experiment  Station. 
— Another  bill  would  establish  a  second¬ 
ary  experiment  station,  of  possibly  only 
temporary  character,  at  some  strategic 
point  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  Fruit  and 
small  fruit  growers  there  profess  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  their  interests  in  the  matter  of 
experimental  investigations  cannot  be 
properly  cared  for  in  a  section  of  the 
State  where  soil  and  other  conditions 
are  as  different  from  theirs  as  are  those 
of  New  York’s  western  counties,  and 
they  ask  that  laud  and  buildings  be  rent¬ 
ed  in  the  Hudson  Valley  and  scientific 
workers  detailed  to  carry  on  experiments 
there.  For  this  work,  tbe  bill  carries  an 
initial  appropriation  of  $16,800.  Wheth¬ 
er  local  problems  requiring  special  study 
would  ever  be  sufficiently  well  solved  to 
permit  the  discontinuance  of  a  station 
once  established  remains  to  be  seen,  if 
this  bill  becomes  a  law,  and  it  is  expected 
by  those  in  charge  of  it  that  it  will. 

Abolishing  the  Council  of  Farms 
and  Markets. — A  third  legislative  pro¬ 
posal  would  abolish  the  present  Council 
of  Farms  and  Markets  and  make  the 
Commissioner  an  appointee  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor.  The  present  Council  has  powers 
similar  to  those  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
in  education  measures,  its  chief  duty  be¬ 
ing  to  appoint  a  Commissioner  of  Farms 
and  Markets  and  to  keep  the  position  out 
of  politics.  It  is  natural  that  a  newly 
elected  Governor  should  desire  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  making  this  appointment,  for  the 
good  of  the  service,  of  course,  and  equally 
natural  that  those  who  have  labored  long 
to  wipe  tbe  taint  of  political  favoritism 
from  tbe  Commissioner’s  job  to  desire  the 
retention  of  a  more  or  less  independent 
and  unbiased  body  as  the  appointive  pow¬ 
er.  Whatever  the  preferences  of  those 
interested,  the  chances  that  the  present 
Legislature  will  overturn  the  law  now 
on  the  statute  books  do  not  seem  to  be 
bright. 

Ice  Cream  to  Contain  Cream.— The 
law  regulating  the  manufacture  of  ice 
cream  in  this  State  is  two-faced.  Things 
are  permitted  up-State  which  are  dis¬ 
countenanced  in  the  great  metropolis. 
Complaint  is  made  that  this  double  stand¬ 
ard  renders  law  enforcement  difficult  and 
that  up-State  ice  cream  often  lacks  qual¬ 
ity.  Under  the  present  State  law,  com¬ 
mercial  ice  cream  must  contain  at  least 
8  per  cent  of  milk  fat  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  amount  of  milk  solids,  but,  when 
eggs,  fruit,  fruit  juices  or  other  confec¬ 
tions  are  added,  the  percentage  of  milk 
fat  may  drop  to  6%  per  cent.  The  sani¬ 
tary  code  of  New  York  City  does  not  per¬ 
mit  this  exception  in  the  case  of  com¬ 
pounded  ice  creams,  and  the  removal  of 
the  clause  in  the  law  permitting  it  will 
place  up-State  ice  cream  upon  a  par  with 
the  city  product,  making,  it  impossible  to 
cut  down  the  required  amount  of  cream 
in  ice  cream  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
throwing  a  raisin  into  the  freezer.  Some 
manufacturers  oppose  this  bill,  of  course, 
but  it  will  receive  the  support  of  dairy¬ 
men  and  of  the  legislators  of  New  York 
City,  and  will  probably  pass. 

Blackmailing  Farmers. — A  section 
of  the  General  Business  Law*  relating  to 
milk  cans  has  been  used  for  something 
very  like  blackmailing  purposes.  Under 
this  law.  no  farmer  has  had  a  right  to 
have  in  his  possession,  without  the  own¬ 
er’s  permission,  a  milk  can  or  bottle 
bearing  another’s  mark.  And  here  is  a 
strange  thing;  anyone  finding  such  milk 
receptacle  in  a  farmer’s  possession  could 
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New  England  Notes 


Desirable  Roses. — Some  of  the  best 
of  the  newer  flowers  are  found  among 
the  roses.  One  rose,  Columbia,  which  is 
just  getting  into  private  gardens,  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  out  for  several  years, 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  hybrid  teas.  It 
is  pink  in  color,  with  a  large  bloom  and 
a  tine  habit  of  growth.  It  flowers  much 
of  the  Summer,  and  is  unsurpassed  for 
cutting,  as  well  as  for  keeping  qualities. 
Another  rose,  and  one  which  is  attract¬ 
ing  perhaps  more  attention  this  year  than 
any  other  introduction,  is  called  Souvenir 
de*  Claudius  Pernet.  No  other  garden 
rose  has  a  finer  shade  of  yellow  or  is 
more  free  blooming.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
good  yellow  roses  are  very  scarce,  so 
that  this  French  introduction  is  to  be 
prized.  It  will  need  some  Winter  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  Northern  States,  but  seems 
to  enjoy  the  climate  of  New  England. 
Mine.  Butterfly,  which  is  widely  grown 
by  greenhouse  men  for  the  Winter  mar¬ 
ket.  has  proven  a  remarkably  good  gar¬ 
den  rose,  being  extraordinarily  generous 
with  its  flowers  for  a  period  of  many 
weeks.  ,  , 

The  “Carnation”  Rose. — Although 
in  an  entirely  different  class  from  those 
named,  the  rose  known  as  Grootendorst  is 
well  worth  the  garden  maker’s  attention. 
This  rose  is  a  cross  between  the  Baby 
Rambler  and  the  Ilugosa  roses.  It  has 
the  ever-blooming  habit  of  the  former, 
seldom  being  without  flowers  throughout 
rhe  Summer  months.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  grows  into  a  good-sized  bush  like  the 
Rugosa  roses,  and  has  thick,  rough 
leaves  on  which  mildew  or  leaf  spot  is 
seldom  seen.  The  blooms  of  this  rose 
are  remarkable  in  appearance.  They  are 
small  and  borne  in  clusters,  but  each  in¬ 
dividual  blossom  has  curiously  fluted  or 


notched  petals,  making  it  look  almost  ex¬ 
actly  like  a  red  carnation,  for  which  rea¬ 
son  it  is  sometimes  called  the  carnation 
rose.  If  the  flowers  are  allowed  to  lin¬ 
ger,  they  sometimes  turn  a  disagreeable 
purplish  color,  but.  on  the  whole,  this 
will  certainly  prove  an  especially  good 
rose  for  suburban  and  farm  homes,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  freedom  from  pests  and  dis¬ 
ease  and  its  floriferousness.  When  it 
gets  cheap  enough  it  will  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  hedge  rose. 

Climbing  Varieties. — Coming  to  the 
climbers,  the  rose  which  stands  out  above 
all  other  new  varieties  is  Paul’s  Scarlet 
Climber.  A  test  of  several  seasons  has 
proven  this  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
rhe  climbing  varieties.  It  holds  its  color 
perfectly,  and  the  flowers  are  almost  as 
large  as  those  of  a  bush  rose.  The 
growth  is  strong  and  sturdy,  although  the 
plant  probably  will  not  climb  as  high  as 
Crimson  Rambler  or  Dorothy  Perkins. 
The  new  climbing  rose,  Elsie  Gray,  which 
has  been  introduced  from  England,  is 
very  fine,  but  probably  not  hardy  enough 
for  New  England  or  New  York  State. 
Other  new  climbers  which  I  have  tested 
out  and  found  of  real  value  are  Aunt 
Harriet,  semi-double,  red  with  a  cream 
center,  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom; 
Purity,  large,  white,  hardy  and  blooming 
in  midsummer;  Wiehmoss,  the  only  climb¬ 
ing  moss  rose  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
a  very  desirable  rose,  although  a  little 
t  ender ;  Elizabeth  Ziegler,  about  the 
color  of  Dorothy  Perkins,  but  more 
crinkled  and  the  last  to  bloom. 

Improved  Perennials. — Some  ot  the 
most  striking  improvements  among  the 
perennials  have  come  in  the  Delphiniums 
or  larkspurs.  No  garden  is  complete 
without  these  flowers,  and  the  newer 
tvpes  are  exceptionally  beautiful.  Lark¬ 
spurs  can  be  kept  free  from  disease  it  the 
leaves  which  fall  are  always  removed, 
and  if  the  earth  is  scraped  away  an  inch 
deep,  for  a  foot  or  more  around  the 
plants,  being  replaced  by  sand.  A  new 
perenqial  which  is  very  easy  to  grow 
and  has  proved  its  worth  already  is  a 
form  of  sunflower  called  Helianthus  Au¬ 
tumn  Glory.  I  believe  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  is  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  this  sunflower, 
which  blooms  very  late  in  the  rail,  not 
minding  a  few  early  frosts.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  dainty,  and  seem  quite  at 
home  among  the  best  perennial  plants.  If 
seed  is  sown  early  in  the  Spring,  flowers 
will  bloom  the  same  year.  Another  per¬ 
ennial  which  is  very  new  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  which  has  been  widely  planted  in 
England,  is  a  cross  between  the  hothouse 
carnation  and  the  garden  pink.  It  is 
called  the  Allwoodi  carnation,  and 
makes  a  very  pretty  flower.  If  seeds  are 
sown  about  75  per  cent  will  come  double. 
This  promises  to  be  a  very  good  flower 
for  window  boxes,  as  well  as  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  border,  but  I  am  not  convinced 
that  it  is  hardy  enough  to  go  through 
the  'Winters  of  the  Northern  states  un¬ 
less  given  very  careful  protection. 


Hollyhocks. — Among  the  newer  holly¬ 
hocks  the  variety  Exquisite  is  particu¬ 
larly  good.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  attacked  by  rust,  hollyhocks  retain 
their  popularity.  They  are  really  bien¬ 
nials,  but  can  be  kept  growing  as  peren¬ 
nials  by  cutting  off  the  flower  stalk  just 
as  the  last  bloom  opens.  The  stalk  should 
be  cut  close  to  the  ground.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  remove  most  of  the  foliage  at  the 
close  of  the  Summer  months  so  it  will 
not  mat  down  over  the  roots  and  cause 
them  to  rot. 

The  Blue  Lace  Flower.  —  No  new 
annual  has  received  more  publicity  than 
one  called  the  blue  lace  flower.  It  is  a 
pretty  blossom,  much  resembling  Queen 
Anne’s  lace,  and  the  color  is  often  lav- 


Hidden  Values 

They  Keep  Essex  Young 

From  the  first  Essex  wins  the  admiration 
of  owners. 

But  the  greatest  Essex  enthusiasts  are 
those  who  have  driven  their  cars  50,000 
miles  or  more.  They  have  discovered 
the  hidden  values. 

Design  and  construction  details  not  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  new  car  assert  their  im¬ 
portance  as  use  increases.  They  keep  the 
car  young. 

Essex  values  extend  to  the  minute  details. 
The  finest  bearings  made  are  used  through¬ 
out.  They  are  to  an  automobile  what 
jewels  are  to  a  watch.  Parts  that  wear 
are  inexpensively  replaced. 

In  chassis  and  body,  Essex  through¬ 
out  possesses  qualities  essential  to  long 
hard  service.  That  means  economical 
service,  always, 

ESSEX  MOTORS— DETROIT,  MICH. 


Touring 

*1045 

Cabriolet  $1145 

Freight  and  Tax  Extra 


Chassis  oil  cups  are  lubricated 
with  an  oil-can— clean,  simple, 
effective.  Large  size,  require  in¬ 
frequent  attention.  Patented 
and  exclusive  to  Hudson-Essex. 
Also  compare  shackle  adjust¬ 
ment  with  average  type,  which 
require  insertion  of  metai  wash¬ 
ers  or  shims.  Only  costly  cars 
share  this  Essex  feature. 


The  Coach 

T145 

Freight  and  Tax 
Extra 


(574) 


Closed  Car 
Comforts 
at  Open  Car 
i  Cost 


Make  Money  for  Potato  Growers 


Eureka  Potato  Machines  take  hard  work  out  of  potato  growing. 
They  reduce  time  and  labor  costs.  They  assure  bigger  yields. 


Potato  Cutter 

Cuts  uniform  seed. 
Operates  with  both 
hands  free  for  feed¬ 
ing. 


Potato  Planter 

One  man  machines 
doing  five  operations  in 
one.  Over  twenty-two 
years’  success. 


Traction  Sprayer 

Insures  the  crop.  Sizes 
4  or  6  rows.  60  to  100 
gallon  tanks.  Many 
styl.es  of  booms. 


Riding  Mr.lcher 

Breaks  crusts,  mulches  soil,  and 
kills  weeds  when  potato  crop  is 
young  and  tender.  8, 10  and  12 
ft.  sizes.  Many  other  uses,  with 
or  without  seeding  attachment. 


Potato  Digger 

Famous  for  getting  all  the 
potatoes,  separating  and 
standing  hard  use.  With  or 
without  engine  attachment 
or  tractor  attachment. 


All  machines  in  stock  near  you.  Send  for  complete  catalogue 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  Box  * 102  Utica,  N.Y. 


TOWNSEND’S  WIRE  STRETCHER  ! 


For  stretching  plain,  twisted  and  barbed  wire,  and 
an  exceptional  tool  for  stretching  woven  wire.  Th>- 
only  successful  one-man  wire  stretcher  made.  Grip  ¬ 
like  a  vise;  won’t  slip;  and  loosensitself  immediate!} 
when  released.  The  person  stretching  the  wire  can 
also  nail  it  to  the  post  without  assistance.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  direct.  Manufactured  for  So 
years  by  F.  J.  TOWNSEND,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


There  have  been  many 
requests  for  Hop 
Farm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  is — 23-< 
pages  of  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Man's  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  patho- 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  in  cloth 


Price  $1.50 


For  sate  by 

Rural 

New-Yorker 

333 YV.  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


4&0 
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gallons  of  deadly  spray 
at  less  than  Q?  a  gallon 


10  lb.  tins —  $13.50 
2  lb.  tins —  3.50 

V2,  lb-  tins —  1.25 

loz  bottles —  .35 

10  lb.  tins  make 
800  to  1000  gallons 
of  spray. 


Next  to  its  deadly  certainty,  the 
best  thing  about  Hall’s  Nicotine 
Sulphate  is  its  very  low  cost.  T.t 
can  be  diluted  with  water  800  to 
1000  times  to  make  a  deadly  spray 
costing  less  than  2  cents  a  gallon. 

Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate  con¬ 
tains  40%  pure  Nicotine  —  the 
most  powerful  contact  poison 
known.  Being  a  vegetable  ex¬ 
tract,  it  will  not  harm  fruit,  flower 
or  foliage.  But  it  will  wipe  out 
aphids,  thrips  and  similar  insects. 
Use  it  next  season. 

Buy  from  your  dealer.  If  he  is 
net  supplied,  send  us  your  order 
along  with  his  name. 


NICOTINE  SULPHATE 


HallTobaccoChemical  Co. 

114  East  10th  St.,  JVe w  York  City 


There  is  no  Argument — 

Feeding  the  Corn  Crop 


to  Live  Stock  Increases  Your  Profits 


But  the  yield  and  quality  of  your  Corn  Crop 
determines  the  number  of  hogs  you  can  feed. 

Does  your  soil  provide  enough  available  plant 
food  to  grow  a  large  yield  of  Corn  with  high  feed¬ 
ing  value? 

Every  200-pound  bag  of  \  -C  Fertilizer  used  per 
acre  on  Corn,  will  produce  under  good  cultural 
conditions,  an  increase  of  10  bushels  of  grain, 
equivalent  to  100  pounds  of  pork. 

Compare  the  cost  of  the  Bag  of 
Fertilizer  with  what  you  get  for 
the  100  pounds  of  pork. 

'i  ou  can  make  this  profit.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  write  our 

Agricultural  Service  Bureau 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 

Richmond  Virginia 


Ask  Our 
Agricultural 
Service  Bureau 


Dealers  and  warehouses  at  all  points 


emler  instead  of  blue.  Seeds  have  been 
advertised  for  a  year  or  two.  and  many 
amateurs  planting  it  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed.  probably  because  they  have  not 
realized  that  it  is  very  slow  to  germin¬ 
ate,  often  requiring  two  weeks.  It  is  the, 
best  plan  to  sow  the  seeds  in  boxes  of 
earth  in  the  hoqse,  the  small  plants  be¬ 
ing  set  out  when  well  started. 

<  Ji.ADior.i.- — It  would  he  impossible  to 
deal  at  any  length  with  the  newer  Glad- 
ioli,  the  introductions  are  so  numerous. 
Yet  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to 
the  Primulinus  hybrids,  as  even  yet 
Gladioli  in  this  form  are  absent  from 
many  well-ordered  gardens.  These  hy¬ 
brids  were  produced  by  crossing  the  com 
mon  Gladiolus  with  one  found  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa.  The  offspring  are  much 
daintier  in  appearance  than  those  of  the 
common  Gladiolus,  are  more  free  flower¬ 
ing,  and  are  characterized  by  a  peculiar 
di'oop  of  the  upper  petal.  Xo  flowers  are 
more  decorative  or  more  suitable  for  cut¬ 
ting.  while  the  shades  are  so  soft  and 
varied  that  florists  are  sometimes  called 
upon  to  match  them  to  the  gowns  being 
worn  at  a  fashionable  function  in  the 
larger  cities.  It  may  be  said  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that:  the  growing  of  Gladioli  com¬ 
mercially  has  grown  rather  faster  than 
the  market  for  the  flowers,  and,  for  that 
matter,  for  the  bulbs.  Farmers  or  others 
who  are  considering  the  growing  of  Glad¬ 
ioli  as  a  money-making  project  will  be 
wise  to  go  slow,  so  far  as  they  can  sell 
their  products  locally,  e.  t.  Farrington. 


Sugar  Maple  Borer 

Can  you  suggest  a  spray  to  save  my 
rock  maple  trees,  which  arc  dying  slowly? 
I  find  a  small  white  insect  under  the  hark 
of  the  dead  limbs.  F.  V.  w. 

It  is  probable  that  the  maple  trees  of 
F.  V.  AY.  are  being  injured  by  the  sugar 
maple  borer  ( Plaf/ionotus  ttpeciosus). 
This  maple  borer  is  a  large,  handsome 
beetle,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  crevices 
of  the  bark,  where  they  hatch  into  whitish 
grubs,  which  enter  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
and  bore  large  galleries  in  the  wood.  As 
a  result  of  the  work  of  the  borers  dead 
areas  of  hark  appear  on  the  trunks  and 
limbs  of  the  infested  trees,  and  in  many 
cases  the  branches  die..  Sometimes  be¬ 
neath  the  moist  bark  of  the  dead  branches 
white  maggots  of  certain  flies  are  found, 
which,  however,  are  not  injuring  the  tree. 
The  maggots  come  after  the  branch  is 
injured  or  killed. 

Trees  badly  injured  by  the  borers  would 
probably  better  be  cut  down  and  tin*  wood 
burned  before  June,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  grubs  before  they  transform  to 
beetles. 

In  particularly  valuable  trees  the  bor¬ 
ers  should  be  located  by  the  fine,  saw- 
dust-like  particles  which  they  push  out 
of  their  burrows,  and  which  lodge  in  the 
crevices  of  the  bark.  Whenever  a  borer 
is  located,  it  should  be  dug  out  with  a 
sharp  chisel.  The  wound  made  will  soon 
heal  over.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to 
spurt,  a  spoonful  of  carbon  bisulphate 
into  t It <•  burrow  of  the  grub.  In  case  this 
ran  be  done  the  opening  of  the  burrow 
should  be  closed  with  grafting  wax,  in 
order  that  the  fumes  may  be  held  within 
the  tunnel.  ggknn  w.  iterrick. 


White  Worms  in  Well  Water 

I  have  a  pump  in  my  kitchen  and  I 
always  had  very  clean  water.  The  well  is 
in  the  cellar.  AVhen  I  used  the  water  I 
found  small  white  worms.  The  insect  has 
a  great  many  feet  and  the  back  part  is 
the  form  of  a  fish.  AArould  you  inform 
me  whether  Jt  is  harmful,  and  the  reason 
the  water  seems  unclean?  airs.  S.  R. 

Livingston  Manor.  N.  Y. 

The  so-called  “worms’’  found  in  the 
well  of  Mrs.  S  K.  are  the  young  of  insects 
known  as  stone  flies.  Stone  flies  lay 
their  eggs  in  brooks,  ponds  and  lakes, 
and  just  how  these  young  ones  happen  to 
be  in  the  well  is  certainly  a  mystery.  It 
is  possible  that  they  come  in  through  an 
underground  stream  which  flows  into  the 
well  from  a  brook  or  pond  somewhere  in 
the  vicin’ty. 

AY<>  d<>  not  believe  that  the  presence 
of  thesi*  young  stone  flies  in  the  well  is 
any  indication  that  the  water  is  impure. 
Tn  fact,  the  insects  probably  could  not 
live  in  the  well  if  the  water  were  not  pure 
and  full  of  oxygen.  Xo  doubt,  it  is  an- 
uoying  to  find  these  insects  in  the  water, 
and  T  know  of  no  practical  method  of 
excluding  them.  They  will  probably  dis- 
annear  in  a  short  time,  for  the  supply  of 
them  must  he  very  limited. 

GT.ENN  W.  HERRICK. 
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25c  a  day 

to  run  sprayer  and  handle 
2  to  3  leads  of  hose. 

The  economy  and  dependability  of 
Hercules  operation  has  made  it  the 
power  for  sprayers  on  thousands  of 
farms.  The  1V2  H.  P.  Hercules — 
light,  high  speed — will  run  a  spray 
outfit  with  three  leads  of  hose  all 
day  long.  And  the  cost  will  not 
exceed  a  quarter. 

“One  set  of  piston  rings  in  six  years” 

writes  one  Hercules  owner,  “  is  all 
that  I  have  done  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
pairs.”  This  is  an  engine  that  has 
been  in  constant  use. 

There  are  a  host  of  other  farm  uses 

for  the  Hercules — running  the  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  the  grindstone,  the 
pump.^the  saw,  the  feed  mill — all 
the  hard  jobs  that  are  just  so  much 
drudgery  but  that  must  be  done. 
The  Hercules  does  them  quicker, 
more  economically — and  more  effi¬ 
ciently. 

Behind  every  Hercules  Engine 

is  the  five-year  guarantee  of  the 
Hercules  Corporation.  In  every  one 
of  them  is  the  same  sturdy  construc¬ 
tion,  the  same  excellence  of  work¬ 
manship. 

There  should  be  a  Hercules  Dealer 
near  you.  He  will  gladly  demon¬ 
strate  the  Engine  to  you.  Write  us 
your  power  problems  and  let  us 
advise  you. 

The  Hercules  Corporation 

Engine  Division  Evansville,  Indiana 

HERCULES 

ENGINES 


Day  by  Day  in  Every  Way 

FRICK  MACHINERY 


is  giving  better  service.  Beginning 
with  1853,  each  succeeding  year 
showed  improvements  in  design  and 
construction,  and  today,  as  always, 
the  name  "FRICK”  stands  for  every¬ 
thing  that  is  good,  sturdy  and  re¬ 
liable  in  Farm  Power  Machinery. 

Manufacturers  of  Gas  Tractors, 
Threshers,  Steam  Traction  and 
Portable  Engines  and  Saw-Mills  in 
sizes  to  suit  every  requirement. 

Details  and  Points  of  Merit 
are  found  in  our  new  catalog 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  W.  Main  Street,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Cloth  for  Cold  Frame 

Here  is  a  valuable  hint  that  we  got 
from  your  paper.  We  tried  out  the 
uaraffin  and  gasoline  waterproofing  on 
new  muslin  for  cold  frames  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  glass  cloth.  It  was  satisfactory, 
only  that  it  shrunk,  and  we  had  the  same 
trouble  with  glass  eloth.  Time  must  be 
given  to  air  thoroughly,  as  it  takes  some 
time  to  get  the  gasoline  odor  out. 

Michigan.  M.  .T.  w. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

000K 

Price,  $£.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keen  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  hook 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sole  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Culture  of  Broom  Corn 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  grow  broom 
corn ;  when  to  start,  how  to  plant,  to 
drill  like  wheat  or  like  field  corn?  It 
planted  like  corn,  how  many  stalks  should 
be  in  hill?  When  is  proper  time  to  break 
head  so  it  will  hang  down?  When  and 
how  to  harvest,  conditions  of  soil,  how 
much  in  pounds  can  be  raised  to  acre? 

Friendship,  N.  Y.  E.  v. 

Broom  com  is  a  very  easy  crop  to 
grow.  Drill  the  seed  in  rows  far  enough 
apart  for  easy  cultivation  arid  thin  to  »: 
iu.  or  8  in.  in  the  row.  Plant  at  the 
same  time  you  would  field  corn,  use  the 
same  fertilizer  and  give  the  same  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  treatment. 

Some  growers  bend  the  tops  over  when 
the  seed  is  nearly  ripe,  thinking  the 
spreading  panicle  at  the  top  will  remain 
straight  and  lend  itself  more  readily  to 
making  a  fine,  straight  broom.  Others 
say  this  cuts  off  the  sap.  arresting  de¬ 
velopment.  and  the  result  is  a  broom  with 
a  very  much  shorter  life.  It  is  easy  to 
experiment  and  find  out  which  gives  the 
best  all-round  results. 


How  to  Raise  Celery  Plants 

In  reading  “An  Ohio  Woman’s  Gar¬ 
den,”  on  page  34G,  I  noticed  a  request  as 
to  raising  celery  plants.  I  have  had  good 
success  by  sowing  the  seed  in  the  garden, 
no  hotbed  or  sash  needed,  as  they  are 
more  hardy  when  grown  outside.  After 
the  ground  is  dry  and  works  up  fine  1 
sow  the  seed,  make  a  bed  2  in.  high  or  a 
little  more  with  the  rake,  and  as  long  as 
you  wish.  We  plow  our  garden  and  plant 
in  rows,  and  this  will  prevent  little  plants 
from  drowning  out.  Have  the  soil  as  fine 
as  you  can  make  it,  and  have  the  rows 
about  0  in.  apart  and  three  rows  to  a 
bed;  cover  seeds  very  little,  as  they  will 
come  up  better.  Tariip  down  a  little  with 
rake,  then  cover  with  an  old  fertilizer 
sack  or  carpet,  lay  stones  on  the  corners 
to  keep  from  blowing  off  and  leave  the 
carpet  or  covering  on  until  the  seeds  come 
up,  which  will  take  two  or  three  weeks. 
Then  uncover;  wrhen  the  plants  are  grow¬ 
ing  keep  weeds  well  picked  out  and  work  ! 
soil  between  the  plants  with  an  old  table  < 
fork  or  hand  weeder.  This  is  the  easiest 
and  best  way  tve  have  found  to  raise  cel-  1 
ery  plants.  No  garden  is  complete  with¬ 
out  a  row  or  two  of  this  splendid  vege¬ 
table.  The  mature  celery  is  well  kept  in 
a  large  crock  or  tub  with  a  little  water 
iu  bottom.  The  celery  should  not  be 
crowded  too  much.  topsy. 


The  McIntosh  Apple 

I  observe  you  are  highly  recommend¬ 
ing  the  McIntosh  apple,  i'lease  be  care¬ 
ful  how  you  do  this,  as  you  may  do  the 
Middle  States  a  great  injury.  You  can- 
say  too  much  as  to  its  quality.  In  In¬ 
diana  it  is  entirely  worthless  as  a  market  I 
apple.  It  takes  on  no  color  till  entirely  j 
ripe  and  ready  to  fall.  Only  a  few  ripen-  j 
ing  at  the  same  time,  they  ripen  during  a  j 
period  of  about  two  months.  One  tree  for  j 
family  use  is  ideal,  but  that  is  all. 

Indiana.  joe  a.  burton. 
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Hash  Leads  the  World  in  Motor  Car  Value 


Ne  w  Carriole 

Four  Cylinders 
Five  Passengers 

*1275 

/.  o.  b.  Factory 


Now  you  can  have  an  enclosed  car  that  will  stand 
up  under  the  “ racketing ”  of  country  driving. 
The  new  Nash  Carriole  for  five  people  is  built  with 
surplus  strength  and  solidity  in  every  unit.  And 
the  body  is  of  all-metal  construction.  Along  with 
this  greater  endurance  Nash  has  also  given  the 
motor  greater  power,  intensified  smoothness,  and 
increased  economy  in  operation. 


FOURS  and  SIXES 

Prices  range  from  $915  to  $2190,  f.  o.  b.  factory 


The  Nash  Motors  Company,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

(1290) 


Naturally  wur  remarks  about  McIntosh 
refer  particularly  to  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  country.  The  apple  does  well  in 
New  York  and  New  England,  and  parts 
of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  With 
us  the  color  and  quality  are  both  superior, 
but  it  ripens  too  early,  thus  coming  into 
competition  with  the  flood  of  late  Summer 
and  Fall  fruit.  We  hope  that  Cortland 
will  prove  as  good  in  quality,  and  ripen 
later  with  us. 


Crude  Oil  Paint 

Referring  to  article  on  page  304,  ask¬ 
ing  your  readers’  experience  in  using 
crude  oil  in  painting,  about  10  years  ago 
I  bought  a  place  on  which  stood  a  large, 
«>ld  barn,  which  had  never  been  painted,  j 
I  wanted  to  paint  the  barn,  but  dreaded 
the  expense.  After  quite  some  cogitation 
I  obtained  10  gallons  crude  oil,  and  with 
it  I  made  a  red  paint  by  incorporating 
into  the  crude  oil  a  quantity  of  metallic 
red  in  oil.  The  result  was  a  dark  red 
paint,  which  I  applied  to  the  barn,  and 
it  has  held  its  color  there  ever  since.  Of 
course,  the  reason  why  I  used  crude  oil 
was  because  of  its  comparative  cheap¬ 
ness  in  price,  and  while  this  combination 
made  a  red  paint  all  right,  yet  I  would 
not  by  any  means  wish  to  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  quality  of  my  paint 
would  compare  at  all  favorably  with  a  j 
linseed  oil  or  lead  paint. 

New  Jersey.  Charles  roth. 


Little  Robert  while  out  walking  with 
his  nurse  saw  a  blacksmith  shoeing  a 
horse,  and  upon  returning  home  said : 
“Mamma,  I  saw  the  man  who  makes  j 
horses  today.’”  “Are  you  sure  you  did?”  J 
asked  the  mamma.  “Of  course,  I  am."  j 
replied  Robert.  “He  had  one  nearly  fin-  . 
islied  whenT  saw  him.  lie  was  just  nail-  ' 
ing  on  its  hind  feet.” — New  York  Globe. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmoww 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

2565  Uni.  Av.S.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


true:/ WEND- SPRAYERS 

GASPORT.N.Y 

Catalog  7 ree 


Six  Sizes — 3  j,  to  IS 
gallons  a  minute. 


Over  3S,0G0  in  use 
today . 


Hardie  power  pumps  are  notable  for  their  strength,  durability, 
simplicity,  low  upkeep  cost.  They  have  no  cams,  springs,  guides, 
nor  other  short-lived,  troublesome  features. 


Their  castings  are  of  semi-steel,  crankshafts  are  drop  forged  of 
manganese  steel.  Cylinders  are  of  steel  tubing,  ground  to  a 
gun  barrel  finish  and  porcelained  inside  and  out  by  an  improved 
process.  Plungers  are  of  hard  brass,  running  between  two  soft 
packings  without  touching  the  sides  of  the  cylinders. 

Pumps  and  repair  parts  are  carried  by  Hardie  dealers  in  every 
fruit-growing  section  of  America.  You  cannot  buy  a  better  pump. 


HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Hand  and  Power  Sprayers 
HUDSON  MICHIGAN 


Grangers 

TRIPLE  PURPOSE 

Chicken  Grit 

AND 

Agricultural  Limestone 

Write  for  prices  and  f  reight  rates. 

GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
WORKS:  WEST  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
Box  1002  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Adds  Humus -IncreasesYield 

Small  grain  yields 

greatly  increased  by  "SK, 

the  use  of  Sheep's 

Head  Pulverized  X 

Sheep  Manure.^One  ■  vSw ■ 

farmer  writes:  “30%  *»*»«  1  .A£SF>' 
increased  yield  over  1  j®  m 

barn  manure  on  worn  // 

out  land.”  Dropped  with  i W 

fertilizer  attachment. 

Rich  in  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric  acid  and  potash—  °*». 

also  adds  humus.  For  all  field  crops  and  meadow* 
Wonderful  results  on  garden,  truck  patches,  lawns, 
small  fruits,  etc.  Sheep's  Head  Brand  is  guaranteed 
free  from  germs  and  weed  seeds.  Pulverized  and  put 
into  sacks  for  easy  handling.  Write  for  prices. 

NATURAl'GUANO  CO.,  830  River  St.,  Aurora,  III. 

-  ■  ~  -----  ■  -i 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“My  First  Woman” 

Part  II 

That  Fall  I  happened  to  be  at  the  State 
fair,  and  at  a  point  near  the  racetrack  I 
ran  upon  John  Marshall. 

“I  suppose  you  ain’t  heard,”  he  said, 
“but.  my  woman  died  last  June.  I 
thought  she  was  all  right — was  eating 
well  and  doing  well,  far  as  I  could  see; 
but  one  day  she  went  out  to  pick  straw¬ 
berries.  Didn’t  come  back  for  a  long 
time,  so  I  went  out  and  hollered.  Still 
she  didn’t  show  up,  and  I  went  hunting 
for  her.  She  was  stretched  out  under 
some  currant  bushes.  We  picked  her  up 
and  carried  her  in,  and  by  and  by  she 
came  to  for  a  minute  or  so.  Kinder 
looked  at  me  a  minute  and  said  something 
1  cannot  rightly  understand.  Sounded  to 
me  like  one  of  them  pieces  you  spoke 
down  to  our  church  that  night ;  but,  of 
course,  that  couldn’t  be  so.  Pretty  rough 
to  have  a  useful  woman  die  off  on  you 
right  in  the  season.” 

What  could  one  say  at  such  a  time  ex¬ 
cept  some  perfunctory  remark  of  regret? 

“I  suppose  you  miss  her?” 

"Well,  yes;  she  was  a  useful  woman, 
but  too  much  curl  in  her  hair  to  be  prac¬ 
tical.  Too  many  fool  notions  about  thi» 
beauty  and  such.  I  thought  I  had  her 
cured  of  most  of  ’em,  but  now  and  again 
1  think  the  roots  was  alive  down  in  her. 
Maybe  she  worried  over  it.  But  now  I 
got  my  eye  on  No.  2  all  right.  Yon  re¬ 
member  that  fine  woman  with  a  red  bon¬ 
net  and  a  blue  dress  sitting  up  in  front 
that  night  at  the  church?  That’s  going 
to  be  No.  2.  No  curls  about  her — clean 
business.  A  terrible  worker.  Her  and 
I  agree  on  all  points.  Come  down  and 
see  us!  You  must  leax-n  how  to  master 
the  women  right  off  at  the  start.” 

And  as  it  happened  the  next  Summer 
1  worked  for  a  farmer  not  many  miles 
away,  and  one  Sunday  afternoon  I  went 
over  to  see  John  .  He  met  me  and  we 
drove  home  together.  But  here  was  a  new 
character.  He  seemed  like  a  man  very 
much  tamed  and  subdued.  I  wanted  to 
be  polite,  and  so,  of  course  I  asked  : 

“How  is  Mrs.  Marshall?” 

“Oh,  smart  enough !  Smai-t  enough. 
Too  smart,  you  might  say.  I  ain’t  no  man 
to  spend  time  in  the  past,  but  I  won’t 
deny  there  are  times  when  I  miss  my  first 
woman.” 

I  l'emembered  how  on  my  first  visit  a 
small,  timid  woman  ran  out  to  unharness 
the  hoi*se.  This  time  there  was  no  dainti¬ 
ness  or  timidity  about  the  large  black- 
haired  woman  who  filled  the  kitchen  door 
and  pointed  a  threatening  linger  at  us. 

“Now,  John  Marshall,  where  have  you 
been  all  this  time,  riding  with  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry  on  Sunday?  Don’t  you  know 
that  black  horse  is  lame.  You  unhitch 
that  horse  and  come  right  in,  or  you’ll 
have  no  dinner.” 

And  we  were  very  prompt,  I  can  tell 
you.  As  we  walked  to  the  kitchen  John 
remarked  apologetically  once  more : 

“I  can  tell  you  I  miss  my  first  woman.” 

It  was  a  good  dinner,  but  I  was  afraid 
to  pass  my  plate  for  more  chicken.  This 
"new  woman,”  Sally,  was  evidently  spend¬ 
ing  John’s  money  royally  after  her 
fashion.  She  had  fitted  up  a  new  dining¬ 
room.  There  was  a  fine  tablecloth,  nap¬ 
kins  and  silvei*.  aud  around  the  walls 
specimens  of  Sally’s  idea  of  art — hideous 
ci-ayon  drawings  of  homely  relatives. 
There  was  a  set  of  gaudy  furniture  which 
John  explained  later  cost  the  price  of 
four  cows.  It  was  all  glaring,  vulgar  and 
out  of  taste.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
how  with  half  the  money  Sarah  would 
have  made  this  home  a  beauty  spot.  It 
was  just  the  diffei*ence  between  vulgar 
display  and  art.  And  after  the  dinner 
at  a  word  from  the  “new  woman”  John 
Marshall  actually  put  on  an  apron  and 
washed  the  dishes,  -while  Sally  and  I  sat 
out  on  the  porch.  I  think  she  saw  some¬ 
thing  of  my  wonder  as  I  looked  in  and 
saw  John  sweating  in  the  hot  kitchen 
over  his  menial  task. 

“Yes,  it’s  so !  John  Marshall  just 
killed  his  first  wife  by  meanness.  She 
ought  to  have  fought  him  off.  A  man 
like  that  has  no  real  spunk  ;  but  she,  poor 
thing,  couldn’t  do  that.  I  know  she 
broke  her  heart  just  longiug  for  the  little 
things  she  loved.  Now  I  have  no  art.  or 
beauty,  as  she  called  it,  and  I  know  it.  But 
I’ve  got  a  sense  of  justice,  and  when  John 
Marshall  came  a-meaching  round  me,  1 
says  to  myself,  says  I.  now,  then.  I’ll 
make  him  toe  the  mark  to  pay  for  it. 
He  had  to  give  me  half  his  money  and 
sign  a  joint  deed  before  I  married  him. 
and  now  he  knows  what’s  what.  I  ain’t 
as  fine  a  woman  as  Sarah  was,  and  I 
know  it ;  but  I’ve  got  this  mean  man 
where  he  ought  to  be,  and  that’s  some¬ 
thing.”  ;  y' 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  speaking  of  some 
characteristics  of  women.  I  said  that  it 
seemed  strange  to  me  why  Mary,  Queen 
<if  Scots,  ever  married  that  rascal  and 
brute,  Bothwell,  It  occurred  to  me  that 
Sunday  afternoon  that  if  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  ever  married,  her  man  would 
have  had  full  occasion  to  sympathize  with 
John  Marshall. 


After  dinner  John  started  to  show  me 
over  the  farm.  But  even  here  Sally  as¬ 
serted  herself. 

“If  you’re  going  walking  over  this  dusty 
farm,  yon  go  upstairs  and  change  your 
pants,  or  put  on  your  overalls. 

“But,  Sally.” 

“Don’t  you  ‘but’  me  or  do  a  thing  ex¬ 
cept  change  your  pants.  I’m  not  going 
to  spend  half  of  my  time  cleaning  your 
clothes.” 

Even  the  worm  will  turn  a  little,  but 
the  only  turning  John  felt  like  attempting 
was  to  start  saying: 

“You  see — the  woman — ” 

But  that  was  as  far  as  he  got,  for  Sally 
broke  right  iu : 

“I  ain’t  your  woman ;  I’m  your  wife, 
and  as  such  I  run  this  house.  You  go  up 
and  change  your  pants.” 

And  John  dutifully  went  upstairs.  He 
was  a  very  silent  man  as  he  led  me  up 
the  lane.  His  wheat  was  i*eady  for  har¬ 
vest,  and  it  was  the  best  in  town,  but 
John  could  not  bi'ag  about  it.  The  or¬ 
chard  was  loaded,  but  even  the  Summer 
Sweetings  were  like  sour  grapes,  for 
John  Marshall,  the  he-man  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  was  bossed  by  his  new  woman, 
and  everybody  knew  it.  He  seemed  to  be 
thinking  aloud. 

“I  miss  my  first  woman  bad.  I  guess 
I  didn’t  appreciate  hei\  This  one  is  smart 
as  a  trap — but  her  hair’s  too  straight. 
Young  fellow,  I  advise  you  to  marry  a 
curly-headed  woman,  and  be  careful  you 
don’t  mistake  some  of  these  haix-pin  ruf¬ 
fles  and  crimps  for  genuine  curls.  This 
second  woman  of  mine  crimped  her  hair. 
That  sorter  led  me  astray.” 

“But  you  told  me  they  had  such  fool 
notions.” 

“So  they  have !  So  they  have  !  But 
since  this  new  woman  came  I’ve  had  more 
time  to  think  about  it.  I  don’t  spend 
quite  so  much  time  ’round  the  house  since 
I  got  married.  I  climb  this  hill  more.  I 
catch  myself  looking  off  across  the  valley 
at  them  clouds.  Ain’t  they  fine  today? 
My  fii-st  woman  would  have  gone  crazy 
over  that  color.  First  Summer  we  owned 
the  place  we  stood  right  here  one  Sunday 
afternoon  and  looked  off  at  the  clouds — 
just  like  they  are  today.  The  woman 
just  caught  hold  of  my  arm  and  pointed 
to  the  sky.  Say,  I  wish  she  was  here 
right  now,  so  we  could  look  at  it  to¬ 
gether.” 

But  well  I  knew'  that  if  Sarah  could 
have  been  there  John  would  not  have 
understood.  Some  faint  glimmering  of 
the  appreciation  which  the  living  had 
longed  for  could  only  come  to  such  a  man 
as  John  Marshall  out  of  death.  Pity  ’tis, 
’tis  true  of  so  many  of  us. 

Wie  walked  on  until  we  came  to  the  little 
graveyard.  It  was  clean  and  well  kept 
then.  Three  generations  were  buried 
there.  The  stones  were  simple, 
as  were  the  names  carved  upon  them. 
Plain  aud  simple  like  the  men  and  women 
who  had  found  this  last  resting  place 
after  the  long  burden  of  their  years.  The 
clouds  were  glorious  in  the  west.  Long 
splinters  of  sunshine  silvered  down 
through  the  great  trees  along  the  western 
wall.  The  crows  flapped  noisily  away. 
A  red  squirrel  chattered  on  the  wall,  and 
a  robin  pei-ched  on  a  high  headstone  eyed 
us  curiously. 

John  Marshall  went  straight  to  Sarah’s 
grave.  He  took  off  his  straw  hat  as  he 
stood  there.  No  doubt  he  would  have 
said  that  he  did  this  to  cool  his  head 
after  the  long  walk,  but  I  think  something 
which  he  would  hardly  admit  prompted 
him. 

There  was  a  rose  bush  clumsily  planted 
at  the  foot  of  the  grave. 

“I  paid  50  cents  for  that  bush,”  said 
John.  “She  liked  pretty  things.  Once 
in  a  while  I  kinda  wish  I  could  have  bad 
some  such  ideas  as  she  had.” 

“Foolish  notions!” 

“I  know  it;  but  true  as  I  stand  here 
there  comes  a  time  when  they  ’pear  to 
be  mighty  satisfying.  I  wish  I  could  have 
understood  my  first  woman  better.  But 
don’t  you  tell  my  new  woman  I  said  so. 

We  sat  on  the  fence  for  some  little 
time  in  silence.  It  is  hard  to  think  of 
any  silence  more  profound  than  that 
which  comes  with  Sunday  afternoon  in 
the  country.  A  bird  sang  near  us,  the 
wind  hummed  a  little  in  the  tree  by  the 
wall;  far  off  across  the  valley  a  cow  was 
calling  for  her  calf.  John  sat  watching 
those  cloud's,  and  finally  he  spoke  up : 

“Young  feller,  you  remember  that 
piece  Sarah  asked  you  to  speak  that 
night?  Say  it  now.” 

So  in  that  lonely  little  graveyard  I 
recited  those  lines  from  “The  First  Set¬ 
tler’s  Story.”  It  is  doubtful  if  any  “elo¬ 
cutionist”  ever  had  a  more  attentive  audi¬ 
ence  than  John  Marshall,  the  red  squirrel 
on  the  Avail,  a  woodchuck  over  in  the  pas¬ 
ture,  the  bird  on  grandfather’s  gravestone 
and  the  rabbit  which  started  out  of  the 
fence  row.  Surely  an  attentive  audience! 

We  stayed  there  longer  than  we  should 
have  done — but  there  was  great  sweetness 
and  rest  in  the  air.  Then  I  suddenly  re¬ 
membered  that  my  Sunday  chores  were 
many  miles  away.  There  came  the  sound 
of  a  horn  behind  us,  and  there  was  Sally 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  lane  making  im¬ 
perious  gestures,  which  surely  meant 
“come  home.” 

So  we  walked  home,  and  half  wav  down 
the  lane  John  glanced  back  at  the  little 
graveyard. 

"Say,  young  feller,  I  know  the  value  of 
a  dollar  as  well  as  any  man,  and  what  I 
say  I  mean.  I’d  give  all  of  that  new  80, 
half  the  cattle  and  throw  in  this  new 
woman — give  it  all  and  willing,  if  I 
could  only  have  my  first  woman  back 
again,  and  she  could  have  all  the  fool  no¬ 
tions  she  wanted !”  H.  W,  C. 


You  Can  Grow 


Scabby  Potatoes 

if  you  want  to. 

But  you  don't 
have  to.  Just  use 

Inoc-Sul 

Inoculated  Sulphur 


It  will  positively  overcome  the  scab  organism 
and  keep  the  crop  clean,  bright  and  marketable 


Inoc-Sul  is  a  necessity  and  a  big 
profit-producer  for  every  grower  of 
potatoes,  either  table  stock  or  seed. 
The  potato  market,  for  seed  and  table 
stock  alike,  will  not  tolerate  scabby  or 
rough  potatoes. 

The  seed  grower  very  often  has  his 
whole  crop  condemned  because  of  a 
small  percentage  of  scab.  He  can  no 
longer  afford  to  take  a  chance — he 
must  keep  his  crop  clean. 

The  grower  of  potatoes  for  table 
stoek  who  has  scab  must  go  to  the 
heavy  expense  of  inspecting  and  sort¬ 
ing  his  whole  crop  or  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  reduced  price  or  even  entire 
refusal  of  his  shipment.  Even  the 
table  stock  market  now  refuses  scabby 
potatoes  and  insists  upon  clean,  sound 
stock. 


Inoc-Sul  is  dependable  insurance 
against  potato  scab.  It  cleans  up  in¬ 
fected  fields — it  keeps  uninfected  fields 
clean.  It  is  inexpensive  and  easily  ap¬ 
plied,  requiring  no  special  machinery. 
Broadcast  by  hand,  fertilizer  or  lime 
broadcaster,  or  seed  drill. 

Inoc-Sul  strikes  at  the  very  root  of 
the  potato  scab  evil — it  overcomes  the 
scab  organism  IN  THE  SOIL,  not 
merely  the  scab  on  the  seed ,  as  does  seed 
treatment. 

Write  us  today.  We  will  without 
cost  or  obligation  tell  you  all  about 
Inoc-Sul— what  it  is— where  to  get  it 
— how  to  use  it — how  it  will  save  your 
market  losses.  Tell  us  how  many  acres 
of  potatoes  you  will  plant  and  the 
name  of  your  dealer.  Our  reply  will  be 
worth  dollars  to  you. 


TAaOE 


HO.UA  FAT.  OFF. 


TEXAS  GULF  SULPHUR  CO. 
Desk  C  41  East  42nd  Street 

New  York  City 

Inoc-Sul  is  the  best  form  of  sulphur  for  any  farm  use  — dusting 
seed,  preserving  manure,  fertilizer,  soil  corrective  and  livestock. 


Safe-guard  your  Fertilizer  Investment 


by  using  your  Cooperative  G.  L.  F. 
Exchange  to  buy  your  Fertilizer  for  you. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Worthcn  of  Cornell  iay9 : — 

“I  am  convinced  that  the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  most  progressive  fertilizer  program.  It  offers 
a  service  which  New  York  farmers  should  appreciate. 

It  should  enable  them  to  readily  secure  the  necessary 
fertilizer  or  fertilizing  materials  to  follow  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  It  is  indeed  a 
service  long  needed  by  New  York  Farmers.” 

r]V  FERTILIZERS 

V'L-l.  Dependable  Quality 


High  Analysis  Mixed  Fertilizers 

— your  best  investment  when  buying  mixed 
goods.  Don’t  use  low  analysis  formulas. 
Apply  less  high  analysis  goods^per  acre — get 
the  same  plant  food  and  save  money. 

Dependable  Acid  Phosphate  . 

Guaranteed  16%  available  Phosphoric 
Acid,  thoroughly  cured,  milled  and  screened. 
Made  from  the  best  quality  Phosphate  Rock 
and  clear  Sulphuric  Acid.  No  sludge 
acid  used. 

Raw  Materials 

— for  shipment  in  straight,  assorted  or  less 
than  carload  lots.  We  offers  you  especially 
attractive  prices  on  straight  car  shipments. 

Order  through  your  G.  L.  F.  Agent — Write  for  details 


The  Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc. 

Dept.  K,  Byrne  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Cotton  Culture  and  the  Boll  Weevil 

Probably  most  of  our  Northern  readers 
have  heard  iu  a  general  way  of  the  cotton 
boll  weevil,  but  few  realize  what  this 
insect  means  to  the  South.  Some  years 
ago.  when  the  San  Jose  scale  appeared  in 
the  East,  and  before  we  learned  how  to  ' 
fight  it,  some  farm  fruit  men  were  fright¬ 
ened.  Many  of  us  who  owned  groves  of 
chestnut  trees  were  forced  to  stand  still 
and  see  the  chestnut  blight  slowly  destroy 
every  chestnut  on  the  upper  Atlantic 
Coast.  We  can  appreciate  how  the  South¬ 
ern  farmers  feel  as  this  boll  insect  drives 
them  out  of  cotton  culture.  Dr.  Miller 
Hutchinson  makes  the  difficulty  iu  fighting 
this  insect  very  clear  in  the  following: 

There  is  no  living  thing  which  is  as 
perfectly  fortified  against  extinction  as 
the  boll  weevil.  It  does  not  eat  the 
verdure,  and  therefore  cannot  be  pois¬ 
oned  by  sprays*,  which  destroy  such  pests 
as  the  cabbage  butterfly.  It  digs  into  a 
perfectly  formed  square  or  boll,  extracting 
the  nutriment  therefrom,  and  in  cavity 
thus  formed  deposits  its  eggs.  The  aper¬ 
ture  is  then  sealed  with  a  gum-like  sub¬ 
stance  to  prevent  the  weevil's  enemy — 
the  red  ant — from  destroying  the  egg  or 
subsequent  worm. 

Its  vulnerable  point  is  iu  its  thirst, 
which  it  satisfies  by  drinking  the  dew 
from  the  leaves  of  the  cotton  plant.  We 
poison  the  dew  with  calcium  arsenate, 
which  remains  in  suspension  after  being 
dusted  onto  the  plant. 

There  is  now  a  concerted  action  to  fight 
this  insect  and  spend  millions  in  the 
battle.  It  must  be  done  or  either  Amer¬ 
ica  will  lose  her  monopoly  in  cotton  pro¬ 
duction  or  the  industry  must  develop 
farther  north  or  southwest. 


Wormy  Potatoes  for  Seed 

Having  been  inoculated  with  “farm- 
ingitis”  from  reading  The  It.  N.-Y.  for 
the  past  three  years,  I  have  purchased  a 
farm,  andi  wish  to  ask  my  first  question. 
My  neighbor  has  offered  to  give  rne  80 
bu.  of  potatoes,  unsalable  on  account  of 
being  boyed  by  wireworms.  Will  these 
potatoes  be  hurt  for  seed?  Same  to  be 
planted  on  light,  sandy  soil  never  before 
infested  by  wireworms.  Also  give  the 
formula  to  treat  seed  potatoes  with  for¬ 
maldehyde  to  prevent  scab.  ,t.  F.  n. 

If  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
these  pootatoes  except  the  wireworm  in¬ 
jury,  they  might  do  for  seed.  We  sus¬ 
pect  that  they  are  quite  full  of  scab.  Of 
course,  care  must  be  taken  in  cutting  such 
potatoes  for  “seed,”  so  as  to  make  sure 
that  a  full  eye  or  bud  is  left  in  each  seed 
piece.  AVe  should  soak  these  seed  pota¬ 
toes  thoroughly  in  one  pint  of  formalin 
dissolved  in  80  gallons  of  water,  and  also 
dust  the  cut  pieces  fully  with  powdered 
sulphur. 

Culture  of  California  Privet 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  propagate 
California  privet,  and  how  the  cuttings 
are  made,  planted  and  handled  by  com¬ 
mercial  growers?  How  many  years  arc 
required  to  bring  the  plants  to  marketable 
age?  r  ,T.  L.  it. 

Burlington,  N.  J. 

A  simple  method  of  propagating  Cali¬ 
fornia  privet  is  to  take  cuttings  of  one- 
vear  wood  in  Fall  or  Winter,  making 
them  eight  to  14  in.  long.  Fall  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  because  the  wood  is  sometimes  in¬ 
jured  in  Winter,  even  considerably  south 
of  New  York.  These  cuttings  are  tied  in 
bundles  and  buried  until  Spring,  when 
they  are  stuck  in  rows  from  2  to  0  in. 
apart,  the  rows  2  ft.  to  8  C»  ft.  asunder. 
They  make  nice  plants  12  to  IS  in.  high 
when  one  year  old.  Commercially,  they 
are  usually  sold  at  one  year,  or  at  two 
years,  when  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high.  If  not 
sold  at  two  years,  the  nlants  are  some¬ 
times  cut  back  to  8  in.  to  sprout  again. 
Another  method  of  propagation  is  to  make 
stout  cuttings  of  one-year  wood.  5  in.  to 
(>  in.  long,  in  November.  The  leaves  are 
stripped  off.  and  the  cuttings  made  into  j 
small  bundles,  and  buried,  tops  up,  over 
A  Vinter.  In  the  Spring,  before  growth  j 
starts  they  are  planted  in  mellow,  rich 
land.  4  in.  apart,  in  rows  8  in.  apart. 
To  plant,  a  back  furrow  is  plowed  in  the 
center  of  the  block,  the  top  raked  off.  a 
line  stretched  and  pegged  down,  and  the  j 
cuttings  are  then  inserted  nearly  full  j 
length.  The  trampling  of  the  row  i 
settles  the  soil  enough  to  expose  the  top 
buds,  and  new  furrows  are  made  around 
the  strip  planted.  Clean  cultivation  isi 
given,  and  to  make  wide  plants  the  shoots 
are  pinched  when  about  8  in.  long,  and 
this  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  about  three 
weeks  during  the  Summer.  These  plants 
may  be  dug  in  Fall  and  heeled  in  to 
avoid  risk  of  winter-killing.  They  are 
then  replanted  in  Spring  18  in.  to  2  ft  1 
apart  in  rows  8  ft.  or  more  apart,  being 
set  in  a  furrow  so  that  the  earth  covers 
the  lower  branches.  They  are  pinched 
hack  or  trimmed  with  a  sickle  during 
Summer.  These  make  large,  heavy  plants 
2^2  to  8C>  ft.  high  and  18  in.  to  2  ft. 
wide  at  the  base.  They  are  dug  with  a 
tree  digger.  AVhen  set  12  to  15  in.  apart. 

4  in.  to  6  in.  deeper  than  in  the  nursery 
lot.  they  make  a  very  sturdy  hedge.  Soil 
conditions  that  will  raise  good  corn  will 
be  suitable  for  privet. 


It  is  a  fact,  proved  over  and  over 
again,  that  the  Hupmobile  costs 
less  to  maintain  over  a  period 
of  three  years,  or  longer,  than 
any  other  car  built  today. 

Owners  of  passenger  car  fleets 
have  demonstrated  Hupmobile  s 
unequalled  economy  beyond 
any  possibility  of  doubt. 

After  experimentingwithvarious 
cars,  they  have  finally  standard¬ 
ized  upon  the  Hupmobile  as 
giving  lowest  cost  service  in  the 
long  run. 

There  is  no  secret  about  Hup¬ 


mobile  economy.  It  begins  with 
its  better  engineering  design,  and 
comes  down  to  the  fact  that  finer, 
more  durable  parts  are  used 
where  wear  and  durability  pro¬ 
mote  longer  life  and  lower  costs. 

Most  of  these  parts  are  con¬ 
cealed  within  the  motor,  trans¬ 
mission,  or  rear  axle,  where  the 
average  owner  never  sees  them. 

Any  disinterested  repair  man 
will  tell  you,  however,  that 
judged  solely  by  the  way  it 
is  built,  the  Hupmobile  is 
really  a  fine  car  at  a  low  price. 


Touring  Car,  $ 1115 ;  Roadster,  $1115;  Special  Touring  Car,  $1215;  Special  Roadster, 

$1215;  Ne-iv  Two-passenger  Coupe ,  $1385;  Four-passenger  Coupe,  $1535,  Sedan, 

$1675.  Cord  tires  on  \all  models.  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit —  Revenue  Tax  Extra 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Hupmobile 


SAVE  HALF  Your 

Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  flO(  )K— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Home  in  America— Estab.  1845 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Controlled 
Cultivation 

A  steady  horse  and  a  balanced 
hoe-harrow  mean  fast,  clean  work 
for  the  man  between  the  handles.  The 
Planet  Jr.  No.  8  makes  cultivating  a 
pleasure.  It  is  the  most  highly  devel¬ 
oped  one-horse  implement  you  can 
get.  The  width  and  depth  of  work  are 
always  under  perfect  control,  to  be 
changed  instantly  by  convenient  levers 
within  easy  reach.  No.  8  is  a  strong, 
stiff  implement,  specially  braced,  easy 
to  run  without  having  to  press  towards 
the  row.  The  fast,  thorough  work  it 
does  and  its  strength  and  endurance, 
make  it  the  tool  for  every  man  who 
knows  the  cash  value  of  rapid,  clean 
cultivation. 

Other  types  of  Planet  Jr.  cultivators  (hand, 
horse,  riding  and  tractor)  and  the  famous 
Planet  Jr.  seeders,  are  detailed  in  the  Planet 
Jr.  catalog.  Send  for  a  copy,  and  name  of 
nearest  Planet  Jr.  agency. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  38 

Sth  &  Cleo  wood  At#.  Philadelphia,  U.S.  A. 


FERTILIZERS 

Croxton  Brand 
Commercial  Fertilizers 
Also  Raw  Materials 

Carload  or  lets  Carload  lots 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  TANKAGE 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  BONE  MEAL 
ACID  PHOSPHATE  MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
BLOOD  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

Inquiries  should  state  whether  carload  or  less  car¬ 
load  and  in  commercial  mixtures,  analysis  desired. 

N. .(.FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory:  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office:  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


85  Pound  Standard 


Planet  Jr. 


You  Can  Do 
The  Same  l 

"I  saved  50c  a 
roll,  buying  my 
roofing  from 
you." 

Geo.  Webber, 
Hookstown,  Pa. 

(Used  with  permission) 


Lay  Your  Own  Roohnt' 
This  Spring 

Do ;  tin  your  spare  time. 
No  experience  needed. 
Only  hammer  and  jack 
knife  required.  Use  our 
standard  Radio  Slate- 
Surfaced  Roofing. 

Approved  by 
Fire  Underwriter** 
Spark  proof.  Fire  resisting. 
Better  protection  than  wood 
shingles.  Extra  durable  and 
not  affected  by  heat  or  cold. 

Best  Standard  Qunlity 
You  Can  Buy 

Only  $2.00  per  roll 
(enough  to  cover  100  sq. 
ft.).  For  old  or  new  roofs, 
or  over  old  wood  shingles. 

Red  or  Green 

Non-fading  crushed 
slate  surface  beauti¬ 
fies  as  well  as  protects 
your  home.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  ij  years  but 
should  last  longer. 

Send  lor 
FREE  SAMPLES 

It  puts  you  under 
no  obligation  to  buy. 
■Jg.oo  per  roll  in¬ 
cludes  ail  nails  and 
(Add  8c  if  wanted 


cement. 

with  extra  long  nails.) 

Shipped  from  Chicago,  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul, 
York,  Pa.;  Southern,  11!  .  or  New  Orleans,  La.  (ti.tb 
per  roll  from  Kansas  City  or  St.  Paul.) 

Write  toour  house  nearest  you.  Address  Dept.  C  2a 

Montgomery  Ward  S  6 

CKtCd^o  Fori  Worth  ?brfl  <ru{.Jrji 


This  math  anJ 
name  " planst  Jr.** 
Montl/p  *ur  jrtJucU 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  RVS1NESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Hornet 

Established  1850 

CnbiHbrd  uetbly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company.  333  Hast  30th  Street.  New  fork 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John*  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 
m.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle.  Associate  Editor. 

L.  H.  Murphy,  Circulation  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  persdnal  cheek  or  hank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  tl  00  j>er  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers 'against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Yorker  v  hen  writing  the  advertiser. 


“Safety  First!” 

ALL  sane  governments  and  individuals  will  en¬ 
dorse  that  rule.  Know  where  you  are  going 
before  you  jump.  It  fully  expresses  our  opinion 
regarding  the  proposed  school  law.  Let  it  he  under¬ 
stood  before  it  is  jammed  through. 

* 

THE  following  news  note  has  been  going  the 
rounds  of  the  newspapers: 

Who  Got  the  06  Cents? 

Note  in  a  Potato  Shows  Price  Rose  400  Per  Cent. 

Lynchburg,  Ya„  March  S. — Mrs.  W.  .7.  Crowder  of 
this  city,  while  peeling  a  potato  found  a  note  in  it 
reading : 

“I  got  24  cents  per  bushel.  What  did  you  give?” 

It  was  signed  “G.  F.  Beardsley,  Stanton,  Mich.” 

Mrs.  Crowder  said  she  paid  50  cents  a  peck,  or  at 
the  rate  of  $1.20  a  bushel. 

We  have  no  doubt  these  relative  prices  are  cor¬ 
rect.  Mr.  Beardsley  got  what  we  call  a  20-cent  dol¬ 
lar.  That  part  of  it  is  correct,  hut  how  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  put  a  note  under  the  skin  of  a  potato?  We 
know  of  eases  where  such  notes  have  been  put  into 
peach  baskets  and  apple  barrels.  In  one  case  such 
letters  were  put  inside  a  lot  of  dressed  turkeys,  but 
this  story  of  putting  a  note  under  the  skin  of  a 
potato  is  a  little  strong  for  us.  We  have  seen  a 
circus  trainer  get  under  the  skin  of  an  unruly 
elephant,  and  we  have  seen  lawyers,  agents  and 
commissioners  embarrassed  by  sharp  retorts,  hut 
how  do  you  hide  a  note  inside  a  potato?  There  is 
no  question  about  the  fact  that  potato  growers  have 
been  robbed  this  year,  but  how  do  you  get  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  tuber? 

REPORTS  from  Washington  state  that  taxes  on 
fa  rm  lands  have  more  than  doubled  during  the 
eight  years  following  1914.  The  average  taxes  per 
acre  of  farm  land  paid  in  the  Eastern  States  is 
given  as  follows,  the  figures  showing  an  increase 
since  1914 : 

Maine,  .35  cents  and  60  cents;  New  Hampshire,  56 
and  67;  Vermont,  55  and  65;  Massachusetts,  65  and 
$120;  Rhode  Island,  59  and  99;  Connecticut,  50  and 
99;  New  York,  59  and  $1.12;  New  Jersey.  96  and 
$2.22;  Pennsylvania.  58  and  $1.11;  Delaware.  57  and 
OS ;  Maryland.  50  and  85. 

The  average  for  the  country  is  a  little  over  70 
cents.  Taxes  on  farm  lands  are  highest  in  New 
Jersey.  This  is  partly  because  many  smaller  farms 
are  in  townships  or  boroughs  where  school  and  road 
taxes  are  practically  ruinous.  On  our  own  farm  of 
100  acres,  taxes  last  year  were  more  than  $506.  in 
addition  to  Federal  income  tax.  When  we  bought 
this  farm  the  taxes  were  $78!  There  is,  of  course, 
no  sense  in  attempting  to  grow  ordinary  farm  crops 
on  land  which  must  pay  a  local  tax  of  $5  per  acre. 
Such  land  must  either  be  put  in  fruit  or  other  in¬ 
tensive  crops,  hold  for  a  speculative  rise  in  value 
or  sold.  It  is  true  that  some  farmers,  even  on  this 
highly  taxed  land,  make  a  fair  income,  hut  the 
great  majority  of  them  lose  money.  Our  own  farm 
income  last  year  was  not  quite  half  that  of  1921. 
We  faced  a  combination  of  late  frost,  glutted  mar¬ 
kets  for  Summer  and  Fall  crops,  and  low  prices. 
The  outlook  seems  a  little  better  this  year,  but  we 
are  prepared  to  cut  down  crops  by  at  least  one-third. 
In  tlie  face  of  these  horrible  taxes  our  public  men 
go  on  spending  public  cash  and  contracting  credit 
far  beyond  our  present  power  to  pay.  No  one  talks 
about  public  economy,  or.  if  be  does,  lie  is  branded 
as  ' *un progressive."  We  favor  Liking  the  broadax 
to  every  item  of  public  expenses.  Some  we  would 
cut  off  entirely:  others  we  would  trim  like  an  over¬ 
grown  tree. 

WE  have  not  been  able  to  find  anyone  yet  wlio 
will  claim  that  the  proposed  new  school  law 
is  perfect.  Even  those  who  are  trying  to  push  it 


through  the  Legislature  admit  that  it  may  need 
changes.  Pass  it  now.  they  say,  and  change  it  later. 
We  should  think  it  would  be  hard  for  them  to  keep 
a  straight  face  while  saying  this.  Many  villages  of 
4.500  or  less  would  quickly  have  their  bonds  spread 
over  unencumbered  rural  districts.  This  and  other 
selfish  benefits  would  make  repeal  or  amendment 
difficult  if  not  impossible.  We  want  our  rural  read 
ers  to  understand  that  before  they  listen  to  this  idea 
of  passing  the  Dill  at  once  and  then  changing  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  does  not  go  into  effect 
until  July  1,  1924.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  take 
another  year  for  discussion,  fix  the  lull  to  suit,  the 
majority,  and  then  pass  it  before  the  time  now  fixed 
for  its  enactment.  Rushing  this  Dill  through  is  a 
lea])  in  the  dark.  Holding  it  up  for  study  is  build¬ 
ing  a  bridge  to  safety.  As  a  final  argument,  some  of 
the  backers  of  this  bill  say  it  will  be  impossible  to 
get  up  a  more  thorough  discussion  of  it.  The  II. 
N.-Y.  i nil  guarantee  to  develop  a  fair  discussion 
ickich  trill  reach  into  every  school  district  of  the 
State.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  do  this  before, 
because  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  actual 
Dill  was  presented,  and  we  were  all  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  would  not  he  passed  this  year. 

* 

S  it  not  possible  for  us  to  obain  results  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  feeding  ipecac?  We  have  frequently 
given  the  remedy,  and  we  think  many  readers  have 
tried  it.  The  great  value  of  such  a  matter  lies  in 
the  discussion  of  results.  We  have  had  a  few  re¬ 
ports,  and  they  vary,  but  on  the  whole  the  remedy 
seems  hopeful.  Now  will  not  you  tell  us  of  your 
lesults?  Will  ipecac  cure  or  help  blackhead  in  tur¬ 
keys? 

* 

SOME  of  our  Western  readers  seem  surprised  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  rush  into  red  ink  celebrating 
the  passage  of  the  farm  credits  bill  by  Congress. 
Frankly,  we  see  very  little  benefit  for  Eastern  fann¬ 
ers  in  this  legislation.  Many  or  most  of  them  have 
already  borrowed  more  than  they  can  reasonably 
hope  to  pay  under  present  conditions.  They  would, 
on  the  whole,  be  better  off  to  stop  borrowing,  read¬ 
just  their  business,  raise  less,  concentrate  on  fewer 
acres,  and  wait  until  farm  business  settles  down. 
Under  present  conditions  it  is  a  form  of  economic 
crime  to  borrow  and  worry  and  work  to  increase 
production  on  borrowed  capital.  That  can  only  re¬ 
sult  in  over-production,  which,  under  our  present 
system  of  distribution,  is  the  worst  thing  that  can 
happen  to  farmers.  The  credits  legislation  was  de¬ 
manded  and  obtained  by  Western  farmers,  and  it  is 
said  that  they  will  borrow  heavily.  It  may  be  that 
the  money  will  be  used  to  meet  their  present  obli¬ 
gations.  and  thus  relieve  local  banks.  If  these  loans 
are  used  to  increase  crop  production,  inflate  laud 
prices  and  induce  young  farmers  to  depend  more  and 
more  on  borrowed  capital,  we  think  the  future  situ¬ 
ation  will  be  worse  than  it  is  now. 

* 

HE  last  storm  which  came  whirling  over  the 
Northern  States  piled  up  drifts  which  were  like 
the  last  straw  on  the  camel’s  back  to  many  country 
people.  It  may  not  break  the  back,  but  it  will  make 
the  camel  shake  off  some  of  his  burden.  It  is  quite 
impossible  for  most  of  our  city  people  to  realize 
just  what  this  long,  hard  Winter  has  meant  to  men 
and  women  who  live  out  among  the  hills  in  lonely 
places.  Last  year  was  close  to  an  economic  failure 
with  them,  and  through  this  hard  season  they  have 
been  shut  in  with  discomfort,  doubt  and  debt.  It  is 
quite  easy  for  those  who  live  under  fairly  comfort 
able  circumstances  to  tell  these  rural  dwellers  what 
to  do  and  how  to  be  cheerful,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  there  is,  right  now,  more  discontent  and  dread 
of  the  future  than  we  ever  remember  to  have  known 
before.  It  is  a  psychological  condition  which  must 
he  admitted.  It  must  be  faced  and  overcome.  We 
think  it  will  do  some  good  to  give  expression  to  it. 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  let  some  of  our  people  tell 
their  story,  gloomy  and  hopeless  as  it  may  seem. 
We  do  not  personally  believe  in  advertising  any  tale 
of  woe.  but  in  this  ease  we  think  it  will  be  a  relief 
to  let  some  of  it  out. 

* 

AL1FORNIA  people  are  alive  to  the  need  of 
advertising  their  food  products.  They  have 
talked  about  iron  in  their  raisins  until  many  people 
believe  they  can  become  as  hard  as  anvils  by  eating 
dried  grapes.  Now  they  are  featuring  vitamines  in 
oranges  much  the  same  way.  All  this  is  what  the 
boys  call  “good  dope.”  There  is  enough  of  truth  in 
it 'to  carry  it  through,  and  most  people  have  a  gen¬ 
eral.  if  weird,  idea  of  what  vitamines  will  do  to 
them.  It  is  good  work,  hut  California  should  not 
have  any  monopoly  of  it,  We  shall  find  both  iron 
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and  vitamines  in  our  Eastern  apples.  We  think 
analysis  will  show  that  Eastern  fruit  is  superior  to 
all  others  in  these  vital  principles.  Proof  of  this 
will  he  the  strongest  argument  we  can  present  for 
our  fruit.  Within  the  year  there  will  be  started  at 
Cornell  a  series  of  exhaustive  experiments  to  meas¬ 
ure  and  determine  the  quality  of  our  Eastern  apples. 
We  all  know  that  such  fruit,  when  well  grown,  is 
juicy  and  spicy  beyond  compare;  now  we  are  to 
know  all  that  the  chemist  can  find  out  about  it.  It 
is  a  great  idea.  Time  will  be  needed  to  develop  it. 
hut  when  the  facts  are  established  (as,  for  in¬ 
stance.  they  have  been  regarding  various  qualities 
of  milk)  it  will  prove  oue  of  the  greatest  argu¬ 
ments  our  Eastern  fruit  growers  have  ever  known. 

SENATOR  R.  I).  COPELAND  resigned  as  Health 
Commissioner  of  New  York  City  after  an  ad¬ 
ministration  which  surely  benefited  dairymen. 
When  Dr.  Copeland  assumed  office  the  daily  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  in  this  city  was  about  1,600,000 
quarts.  Today  the  average  consumption  is  2,500,000 
quarts.  On  October  5,  1S97,  the  figures  were  1,411,- 
658  quarts,  while  on  November  19,  1922,  the  daily 
consumption  had  risen  to  2,256,779  quarts.  The 
highest  point  was  in  June,  1920.  when  2,646,554 
quarts  were  used.  Much  of  this  increase  is  due  to 
the  steady  and  continuous  education  which  has  been 
going  on.  Thousands  of  people  formerly  thought 
the  chief  value  of  milk  was  merely  to  “take  the  color 
out  of  coffee.”  We  must  make  New  York  under¬ 
stand  that  milk  is  the  great  "strong  drink” — 
stronger  by  analysis  than  any  other.  Dr.  Copeland 
helped,  and  the  new  commissioner  will  continue  the 
good  work,  hut  when  it  comes  to  the  final  effort  of 
raising  New  York’s  daily  consumption  to  5.000,000 
quarts,  ire  must  do  it  Ourselves. 

* 

T  has  been  a  hard  Winter,  and  as  we  write  it  is 
with  us  still.  We  have  been  astonished  at  the 
number  of  old  friends  who  write  us  from  Califor¬ 
nia.  Out  in  that  sunny  country  they  seem  to  have 
found  new  homes,  and  have  found  new  life  and  am¬ 
bition.  They  write  us  in  pity.  -Why  do  you  not 
come  out  into  God’s  country  and  enjoy  life,”  they 
say.  And  sometimes  when  we  look  out  at  the  snow 
and  the  fierce  storms  eating  at  our  Jersey  hills,  we 
think  of  it,  and  the  answer  comes,  "It's  too  far  from 
home" — for  that  is  where  “God’s  country”  may  he 
found. 

* 

NE  trouble  with  this  country  is  that  there  are 
too  many  people  who  think  “The  Sidewalks  of 
New  York”  comes  nearer  to  ‘being  the  national  an¬ 
them  than  “My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee.”  What  we 
mean  is  that  there  are  many  people  who  are  too 
small  and  narrow,  and  cannot  grasp  the  bigness  of 
this  country  and  the  need  of  a  true  national  feeling. 
The  truth  is  that  the  sidewalks  of  New  York  would 
he  as  grassy  as  a  hill  pasture  if  the  farmers  of 
America  made  up  their  minds  to  quit  work,  as  city 
workers  often  do.  Grassy  as  a  hillside  pasture,  and 
10  times  as  desolate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
farmer  back  in  the  woods  of  Podunk  Corners  lias  to¬ 
day  a  finer  spirit  and  vision  of  national  life  than 
two-thirds  of  those  who  tramp  the  sidewalks  of 
New  York. 


Brevities 

Let  justice  walk  with  generosity 

“Honest  to  a  fault !”  Is  it  possible  for  anyone  to 
have  such  a  quality? 

The  final  ruling  in  this  country  is  made  bv  public- 
opinion,  and  you  can  control  part  of  that. 

"My  first  woman,”  on  page  482.  An  ounce  of  taffv 
to  the  living  is  worth  a  ton  of  epitapliy  (y)  to  the  dead. 

It  is  a  good  time  now  to  go  over  the  backs  of  the 
cattle  for  warbles  or  grubs.  You  can  easily  find  the 
bunches.  .Squeeze  them  out. 

Some  of  our  people  say  that  they  are  able  to  buy 
good  quantities  of  tobacco  stems.  These  stems  are 
worth  about  four  times  as  much  as  average  manure. 

At  this  season  you  will  often  notice  certain  hens  in 
the  flock  walking  around  shaking  their  heads.  Very 
likely  they  have  colds  and  are  trying  to  clear  their 
nostrils.  A  hen  must  blow  her  nose  that  way. 

At  the  recent  trial  of  a  land  fraud  case,  where  a  com¬ 
pany  was  charged  with  selling  worthless  land,  every 
witness  was  asked  what  farm  paper  he  read.  The  de¬ 
fense  promptly  turned  down  every  R.  N.-Y.  reader! 

A  case  in  a  police  court  here  involved  the  question 
of  wife,  husband  and  money.  A  woman  sued  her  hus¬ 
band  for  snatching  a  purse,  containing  money,  from  her 
hand.  The  husband’s  defense  was  that  she*  had  taken 
the  money  from  his  clothes  several  days  before.  The 
court  sustained  him  ! 

When  in  your  garden  soil  of  clay  you  walk  with 
patience  day  by  day,  through  twilight  dusk  or  bright 
sunshine,  to  try  to  make  the  soil  more  fine,  when 
though  you  scratch  and  hoe  and  thump,  the  soil  will 
still  proceed  to  “lump,”  and. hake  as  hard  as  any  brick, 
and  make  your  peas  and  cabbage  sick,  my  friend  you 
then  may  know  it’s  time  to  give  that  soil  a  dose*  of 
lime. 
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Something  in  the  Woodpile 

The  following  rhapsody  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers.  Mrs.  Edna  C.  Jones,  on  page  343.  is  my  in¬ 
spiration — if  I'd  needed  any  after  over  20  years  of 
annual  infection  by  the  hunteritis  pestiveroso  microbe. 

A.  c.  s. 

There’s  a  hunter  hunting  rabbits  ir.  your  woodpile. 

But  don’t  try  to  chase  him  off.  ’cause  it  isn't  worth  your 
while. 

He’d  only  wave  a  happy  hand,  and  yell  derisively: 

“I’ve  got  the  law  behind  me,  so  you  can't  touch  me!” 

You’ve  got  a  cat  called  "Tommy.”  and  he  frees  the  barn 
from  rats ; 

In  your  own  estimation  he’s  the  very  prince  of  cats. 
But  a  hunter  wants  to  kill  him,  so  he  does  it  in  high 
glee, 

“’Cause  the  law’s  behind  me.  Hayseed,  so  you  cant 
touch  me !” 

Busy  with  your  Autumn  playthings,  such  as  bringing 
in  the  corn. 

And  hustling  till  you're  so  dog-tired  you  wish  you’d 
ne’er  been  born. 

You  haven't  had  the  time  to  put  your  trespass  signs  on 
fences, 

(The  hunter  adds  this  small  expense  to  your  other  small 
expenses ! ) 

So  hunters  tramp  your  Winter  rye.  and  tear  your 
fences  down, 

And  act  like  heathens  generally,  as  they  wouldn’t  dare 
in  town.  . 

“You  didn’t  put  your  signs  up,”  they  shout  defensively, 
“So  the  law’s  behind  us,  sonny,  and  you  can’t  touch 
me !” 

There’s  protection  for  the  rabbits  that  destroy  our  apple 
trees ;  .  . 

There’s  protection  for  the  pollywogs,  protection  tor  the 
bees ; 

Protection  for  the  hunter — safe  within  the  law  s  ue- 
fences 

But  the  farmer,  he  must  fight  alone,  and  take  the  con¬ 
sequences  ; 

(With  apologies  to  Kipling,  we  will  now  add  L’Envoi.) 
It’s  “Farmer  this,”  and  “Farmer  that,”  and  “Keep  him 

down,  the  brute!” 

But  it’s  “Savior  of  his  Country  !  when  old  war  is  on 
the  toot.  . 

Bun  over  him  roughshod  with  laws,  or  any  way  you 
SO 

But  tin*  farmer  ain't  no  bloomin’  fool — you  bet  the 
* .  '  - A.  CLIFT  SMITH. 


Suggestion  for  Improving  the  School 

Law 

Hold  It  up  for  Discussion 

1  do  not  think  the  proposed  new  school  law  should 
be  passed  this  year.  1  find  little  or  no  demand  for  it 
except  among  professional  educators  or  officials.  Of  the 
real  patrons  of  rural  schools,  I  judge  that  at  least 
TO  per  cent  are  either  opposed  or  do  not  understand  the 
law.  Much  the  same  situation  was  presented  when  the 
old  township  law  was  passed.  It  was  not  cleaily  under¬ 
stood,  and  the  reaction  from  it  shook  the  State  to  its 
foundation.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  push  this 
law  upon  the  people  until  they  have  had  some  chance 
to  express  an  opinion  on  it.  Such  chance  will  be  found 
in  the  school  meetings  next  May.  It  can  also  be  made 
an  issue  in  the  primaries  next  I  all.  If  the  next  Legis¬ 
lature,  after  a  full  discussion,  contains  a  majority  of 
rural  members  favoring  the  law,  no  one  can  then  fairly 
object.  If,  however,  it  is  forced  upon  the  people  by  the 
voters  of  New  York  City  members,  our  country  people 
will  surely  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  protest  if  not 
rebel. 

I  find  two  arguments  presented  in  favor  of  the  bill  : 

1. — it  represents  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Twen¬ 
ty-one  and  therefore  ought  to  pass  without  further  argu¬ 
ment. 

•  2. — If  it  does  not  pass  now  it  will  be  killed  by  country 
people. 

I  do  not  consider  either  or  both  arguments  con¬ 
clusive.  With  all  respect  for  the  Committee  of  Twenty- 
one,  it  never  did  fully  represent  the  rank  and  file  of 
farmers.  It  was  financed  by  interests  never  fully  in 
sympathy  with  rural  education  as  most  of  us  desire  it. 
A  great  majority,  if  not  all  of  the  committee  were  active 
supporters  of  the  old  township  law  which  was  so  thor¬ 
oughly  repudiated  by  farmers.  It  now  seems  to  be  the 
conviction  of  most  country  people  that  this  committee 
started  out  to  give  the  State  just  as  close  an  imitation 
of  the  township  law  as  they  could  put  over.  No  one 
can  blame  them  for  trying  to  do  what  they  think  is  best 
but  they  have  no  right  to  attempt  to  rush  through  a  bill 
which  they  must  know  is  not  fully  understood. 

As  for  the  second  so-called  reason  it  is  little  better 
than  an  insult  to  farmers.  It  is  said  the  committee  has 
held  1500  meetings  and  that  the  bill  has  been  discussed 
in  1000  Granges.  Yet  70  per  cent  of  our  rural  people 
are  either  opposed  to  it  or  indifferent.  As  for  the 
Grange,  any  one  who  attended  the  State  Grange  meet¬ 
ing  knows  that  the  spirit  of  that  meeting  was  opposed 
to  the  bill.  Only  sharp  political  work  on  the  part  of  a 
few  leaders  prevented  an  adverse  report.  They  were 
unable  to  get  an  endorsement  from  the  Grange.  If  the 
proposed  bill  is  sound  and  sensible,  a  continued  discus¬ 
sion  will  convert  country  people  to  its  support.  To  say 
that  it  will  be  killed  if  given  such  further  discussion  is 
to  infer  that  country  people  are  incapable  of  judging 
their  own  interests  or  to  admit  that  there  may  be  some 
“joker”  in  the  bill  which  discussion  will  reveal.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  think  that  “joker”  is  the  fact  that  having  once 
gone  into  a  “community  unit,”  with  its  resulting  taxes, 
a  district  would  be  obliged,  in  self-defence  to  consoli¬ 


date.  Some  of  these  who  are  promoting  this  movement 
have  said  that  this  was  merely  a  beginning  of  what  they 
want.  1  think  that  the  backers  of  this  bill  see  their 
hanee  in  the  peculiar  political  combination  of  this  Legis¬ 
lature  to  push  the  bill  through  against  what  they  must 
know  is  the  wish  of  a  large  majority  of  country  people. 
They  are  not  likely  to  have  another  such  opportunity 
for  years.  To  put  the  bill  through  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  would  be,  as  The  It.  N.-Y.  has  said,  attempting  to 
rule  “without  the  consent  of  the  governed.”  I  think  the 
bill  should  be  held  up  for  further  discussion.  a.  s.  p. 

Wants  the  Plan  Tried  Out 

About  the  proposed  rural  school  law,  I  cannot  agree 
with  your  idea  that  the  matter  be  laid  over  for  another 
year  to  give  the  country  people  opportunity  to  study  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  will  not  be  studied,  save,  per¬ 
haps,  by  a  very  slim  minority.  I  do  not  believe  that 
two  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  New  York  State,  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  year,  would  individually  give  the  -proposed 
change  two  hours’  careful  thought.  But  pass  the  law 
and  set  it  in  operation  and  then  see  what  happens. 
That  after  all  is  said  and  done,  is  the  only  practical 
way  to  test  the  law.  Many  country  people  are  now 
honestly  sorry  that  the  township  law  was  repealed  be¬ 
fore  a  fair  chance  was  given  to  try  it  out.  Now  we 
have  a  proposition  that  is  vastly  more  revolutionary  in 
its  ultimate  effects  than  the  township  law  ever  thought 
of  being.  Possibly  when  the  new  law  conies  into  force 
there  will  be  such  a  howl  of  protest  as  will  shake  the 
very  forests  themselves. 

That  the  putting  into  enforcement  the  provisions  of 
the  new  law,  as  per  synopsis-  given  on  page  401  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  is  going  to  result  in  widespread  confusion, 
mingled  with  disgust  and  disapproval  throughout  the 
country  district  schools  before  the  first  year  rolls  round, 
can,  at  this  time,  be  prophesied  with  an  almost  absolute 
certainty  of  fulfillment.  On  the  other  hand,  to  forecast 
the  failure  of  the  new  law  in  the  long  run  would  be 
hazardous  indeed.  1  see  many  valuable  features  in  this 
new  law,  especially  with  regard  to  re-districting  for 
taxation  purposes,  whereby  the  burden  will  be  more 
evenly  distributed,  but  it  will  be  that  evenness  of  dis¬ 
tribution  that  will  call  forth  a  storm  of  protest  from 
those  who  have  heretofore  enjoyed  favorable  taxation 
conditions. 

It  is  so  easy  to  criticise  and  so  hard  to  create.  There 
will  be  the  same  objection  to  the  Community  District 
Board  plan  that  applied  to  the  township  plan.  The 
members  will  be  expected  to  serve  without  compensa¬ 
tion  ;  consequently  nobody  will  want  the  job.  There 
will  be  a  conflict  of  authority  in  the  purchase  of  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  schools,  building  repairs,  etc.  Taxpayers 
in  this  section  will  object  to  assuming  bills  for  expenses 
incurred  by  a  school  located  at  a  distant  point  and 
which  their  children  do  not  attend.  That  point  was  one 
of  the  great  bugaboos  in  the  township  plan.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  will  be  jealous  of  his  own  district  rights 
and  as  the  Board  of  Supervisors  are  to  have  a  hand  in 
the  pie,  politics  will  inevitably  creep  in. 

The  intermediate  school  board  scheme  to  elect  the 
district  superintendent  is  a  joke — these  superintendents 
should  be  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  legally  auth¬ 
orized  school  voters.  Here  again  will  occur  a  chance 
for  the  exercise  of  personal  favoritism. 

If  the  community  districts  are  laid  out  so  as  to  take 
in  a  much  larger  territory  than  tin-  present  school  dis¬ 
tricts  embrace,  with  a  member  of  the  board  elected  by 
each  integral  district,  the  scheme  is  going  to  be  un¬ 
wieldy  and  topheavy.  In  the  far-flung  sections  of  the 
country— even  in  counties  like  Rensselaer — it  will  be 
next  to  impossible  to  get  a  quorum  of  the  board  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Winter  time.  Here  we  are  this  Winter 
with  our  best  State  roads  within  two  miles  of  Troy  and 
Albany  blockaded  and  just  about  impassable  for  the 
past  two  months,  and  then  expect  a  member  of  a  school 
board  to  journey  from  Averill  Park  over  to  Stephen- 
town  Center  to  attend  a  meeting — they  simply  will  not 
do  it. 

Now  for  a  suggestion  or  two:  Let  the  trustee  system 
remain  as  it  is;  change  the  unit  of  taxation  for  school 
purposes  to  the  township  plan  instead  of  by  districts; 
let  the  school  tax  be  levied  and  collected  at  the  same 
time  and  simultaneous  writh  the  State,  county  and  town 
taxes.  Each  trustee  to  turn  in  his  budget  to  the  town 
clerk  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Teachers’  sal¬ 
aries  and  all  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  town  super¬ 
visor  to  each  trustee  for  proper  distribution,  balances 
to  be  struck  and  accounting  made  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
This  plan  will  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  school  tax  collectors. 
Elect  district  superintendents  by  popular  vote.  Super¬ 
intendents  to  be  authorized  to  install  a  uniform  course 
of  study  and  text  books,  according  to  grade,  throughout 
each  supervisory  district  and  to  consolidate  schools 
where  desired  by  the  people  thenuelces  and  under  no 
other  circumstances.  Junior  high  school  courses  can 
be  introduced  in  the  schools  of  consolidation  as  may  be 
found  practicable.  All  rural  children  to  have  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  attending  city  or  village  high  schools  free  of 
tuitional  costs. 

The  transportation  problem  is  the  big  bear  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  consolidation  of  country  schools  in  many 
sections  of  this  State,  and  you  cannot  get  around  it. 
Many  of  the  Winters  are  too  severe  and  the  roads  al¬ 
together  too  bad  to  attempt  the  transportation  of  chil¬ 
dren  from  distant  points  to  a  common  center,  however 
desirable  from  an  educational  standpoint.  In  certain 
portions  of  the  State  it  is  going  to  be  mighty  I^ird  to 
get  away  from  the  district  school.  S.  E.  bryneb. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  seems  to  us  that  Mr  Bryner  answers  his 
own  argument  when  he  states  these  evident  objections. 
The  plan  of  studying  the  law  and  amending  or  perfect¬ 
ing  it  before  its  passage  is  just  what  we  advocate.  As 
Was  the  case  with  the  township  law,  popular  indig¬ 
nation  would  not  amend  it.  but  will  kill  it.  As  for  a 
discussion  we  will  guarantee  to  develop  one. 

A  Woman  from  the  North  Country 

After  reading  D.  Boyd  Devendorf's  article  on  page 
401.  would  like  to  say  it  is  the  best  argument  I  have 
read  either  for  or  against  the  proposed  new  school  law. 

Since  when  have  our  rural  schools  given  such  poor 


satisfaction  that  we  should  throw  them  up?  Haven't 
we  men  in  office,  today,  by  the  hundreds,  who  received 
their  early  education  in  the  rural  schools,  also  men,  by 
whose  vote,  this  bill  would  affect  most,  were  the  means 
of  putting  officers  in  Government  positions.  These  very 
farmers  of  New  York  State  had  very  little  say  be¬ 
fore  this  late  township  system  was  put  into  effect,  but 
the  echo  of  their  protests  was  soon  heard  in  Albany. 
This  new  bill  is  practically  the  same  if  one  “reads  be¬ 
tween  the  lines.”  1  believe  in  the  best  obtainable  for 
our  children’s  education  but  that  consolidation  wouldn’t 
benefit  people  here  in  the  northern  New  York  (Modern 
Greenland.)  First,  the  schools  are  too  far  apart;  be¬ 
fore  a  unit  could  be  combined  our  children  would  have 
to  be  carried  six  or  eight  miles,  our  districts  in  this 
vicinity  do  not  average  more  than  15  scholars, .  which 
can  be  easily  cared  for  by  one  teacher.  Second,  the 
weather  this  last  Winter,  as  lias  been  for  50  years  past, 
would  not  permit  children  to  travel  that  far.  Where  is 
the  father  or  mother  who  would  allow  children  under 
10  years  old  to  start  on  such  a  trip,  not  knowing  what 
storm  would  blow  up  before  night?  The  thermometer 
this  Winter  lias  been  to  3N  and  40  below  zero  more 
often  than  it  was  up  to  zero.  This  last  week,  March 
4  to  10.  the  mercury  at  eight  o’clock  hung  between  20 
and  25  below  zero.  No  child  could  ride  far  under- these 
weather  conditions  even  if  they  were  allowed  to  go  out. 
Therefore,  1  say  that  law  would  be  impracticable  be¬ 
cause  very  few  children  could  attend  school  around  in 
the  mountainous  districts. 

Speaking  of  taxes,  it  is  difficult  to  think  whether  that, 
bill  is  a  reality  or  just  a  dream,  when  one  trying  t  > 
get  a  living  on  a  farm  here  in  the  mountains  where 
grain  and  potatoes  grow  just  between  the  locks,  has  to 
stop  and  think  where  the  cash  is  coming  from  to  meet, 
the  taxes  that,  face  us  now.  What  will  we  do  when 
this  consolidation  movement  is  forced  on  ivs? 

The  Committee  of  Twenty-one  was  just  a  passing 
fancy  in  this  section.  They  called  at  the  school  house, 
but  no  more  was  heard  about  them  until  we  hear  of 
them  of  them  through  the  papers.  Not  one-half  of  the 
residents  around  here  know  the  meaning  or  provisions 
of  this  new  rural  consolidation  movement.  1  feel  safe 
in  saying  that  once  the  expenses  are  outlined  they  will 
give  an  emphatic  “no”  to  any  change  in  our  rural 
school  system.  We  feel  if  time  is  given  to  consider  both 
sides  of  the  question,  and  find  wherein  we  could  better 
the  conditions  of  the  present,  it  would  have  a  great 
deal  of  benefit  rather  than  pushing  the  bill  through  to 
become  a  law,  and  then  have  to  abide  by  the  results. 
Personally  I  can’t  see  many  advantages  in  it,  Inil  I 
can  see  a  number  of  disadvantages.  I  would  like  to 
see  more  discussion  concerning  this  topic.  Perhaps  I 
could  .see  where  I  could  change  my  views,  but  I  believe 
in  seeing  before  changing.  jiks  m  r  o  ii 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Milk  Certificates  of  Indebtedness 

On  page  253  Elbert  S.  Brigham  finds  the  pool  price 
of  milk  by  calling  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  “cash 
received  by  the  producer.”  Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  please 
explain  when  the  producer  received  the  cash  represent¬ 
ed  by  these  certificates  of  indebtedness?  Please  answer! 
New  York.  Tj  Jr  g 

WE  supposed  everyone  must  understand  the  cer¬ 
tificates  of  indebtedness  by  this  time.  The 
money  is  first  deducted  from  the  monthly  milk  hills, 
and  is  held  for  investment,  in  milk  plants  or  cream¬ 
eries.  The  association  is  organized  to  do  business 
without  a  profit.  Consequently  the  investment  pays 
no  profit.  'The  association  holds  the  property,  hut  de¬ 
rives  no  direct  income  from  it.  Before  interest  or 
principal  of  the  certificates  can  he  paid,  new  deduc¬ 
tions  from  milk  bills  must  be  made,  and  the  money 
then  will  be  used  to  pay  interest  and  principal,  lyul 
not  to  buy  more  plants.  Mr.  Brigham  simply  count¬ 
ed  the  investment  in  the  plants  as  cash  value. 
Though  the  plants  earn  no  direct  income,  if,  because 
of  them,  the  producer  gets  a  better  price  for  his 
milk,  the  indirect  income  would  he  as  good  as  if  it 
were  direct,  lmt  no  repayments  can  he  made  on  the 
certificates  until  the  money  is  again  deducted  from 
milk  bills.  If  a  holder  of  a  certificate  of  indebted¬ 
ness  withdraws  or  goes  out  of  the  dairy  business,  be 
will  not  contribute  to  the  payment  of  his  own  cer¬ 
tificate,  but  those  who  remain  in  contribute  to  the 
payment  of  it  when  due. 


That  Embargo  on  Live  Rabbits 

ON  page  342  we  referred  to  the  embargo  on  hand¬ 
ling  live  rabbits,  goats,  lambs  and  other  small 
animals  in  this  city.  Under  the  new  ruling  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Health  these  small  animals  may 
not  he  bought  alive  and  killed  by  the  buyers.  They 
must  go  through  a  properly  conducted  slaughter 
house.  This  embargo  works  against  the  interests 
of  many  shippers  < >1  live  rabbits,  as  there  are  many 
buyers  who  prefer  to  buy  such  animals  alive  and 
kill  them  as  needed.  We  wrote  the  Board  of  Health 
about  this  embargo  and  received  the  following  reply: 

The  Department  of  Health  embargo  provides  that 
goats,  lambs  and  similar  animals  may  be  shipped  to 
New  York  for  sale,  but  they  must  be  slaughtered  in  a 
properly  conducted  slaughter  house.  The  reason  for 
this  is  obvious.  In  a  city  of  six  million  people,  living, 
in  many  parts  of  the  city,  in  a  state  of  congestion  that 
is  not  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  the  Department 
of  Health  would  he  derelict  in  its  duty  were  it  to  per¬ 
mit  the*  promiscuous  slaughter  of  animals  throughout 
the  city. 

Were  we  to  permit  the  slaughter  of  rabbits,  goats  and 
lambs  in  tin*  home,  we  should  also  have  to  permit  the 
slaughter  of  poultry  in  the  home  and,  in  fact,  our  whole 
structure  of  sanitary  supervision  would  be  soon  torn 
down.  The  slaughtering  of  rabbits  is  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  slaughter  of  poultry,  and  this  latter  industry 
is  carried  on  under  the  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Health  without  any  hardshin  upon  either  the  pro¬ 
ducer  or  the  consumer.  royal  s.  coe eland,  m.d., 

Commissioner  of  Health. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME  j 

From  Day  to  Day 

The  Hope  of  Spring 

The  dark,  dark  night  is  gone. 

The  lark  is  on  the  wing; 

From  bleak  and  barren  fields  he  soars, 

Eternal  hope  to  sing. 

And  shall  I  be  less  brave 

Than  you.  sweet  lyric  thing? 

From  depths  of  failure  and  despair. 

Up,  up,  my  heart,  and  sing ! 

The  dark,  dark  year  is  gone, 

The  red  blood  of  the  Spring 
Will  quicken  Nature’s  pulses  soon, 

So  up.  my  heart,  and  sing! 

— ELEA  HIGGIN80N. 

Among  the  kitchen  conveniences  noted 
in  a  recent  sale  were  white  enamel  pas¬ 
try  tables  with  porcelain  enamel  top, 
size  25x40  in.  These  tables  had  a  ven¬ 
tilated  bread  box,  wire  rack  and  shelf, 
and  sliding  pastry  board.  In  the  sale 
these  were  priced  at  $27.75,  the  usual 
price  being  $32.50. 

❖ 

A  recent  newspaper  item  tells  of  a 
tragedy  in  Chicago  which  cost  the  lives 
of  six  persons.  It  was  the  result  of  the 
deadly  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  used  to  de¬ 
stroy  vermin  in  a  store.  The  store  was 
carefully  closed  and  sealed,  but  the  dead¬ 
ly  gas  crept  along  a  pipe  which  passed 
into  the  apartment  above,  and  here  a 
whole  family,  preparing  for  a  joyous  re¬ 
union.  was  killed  by  the  subtle  gas.  We 
are  often  asked  for  method  of  using  this 
gas,  which  destroys  rats  and  mice,  as 
well  as  all  insect  pests,  but  we  feel  that 
it  is  too  dangerous  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  average  person.  Both  in  the  Chicago 
tragedy  and  in  a  case  in  New  York,  a 
professional  insect  exterminator  used  the 
gas,  without  realizing  its  extreme  dan¬ 
ger.  It  should  never  be  used  in  an  in¬ 
habited  house,  and  official  bulletins  give 
warning  that  it  may  even  pass  to  an  ad¬ 
joining  house  through  sewer  or  plumbing. 
Its  action  is  so  swift  and  deadly  that, 
with  its  increasing  use  in  certain  horti¬ 
cultural  lines  as  an  insect  destroyer,  we 
feel  that  we  cannot  call  attention  to  the 
risks  involved  too  often. 

* 

The  following  words  regarding  scandal 
and  gossip  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  there  are  few  communities 
so  free  from  these  faults  that  such  ad¬ 
monitions  are  not  required.  We  must, 
however,  remember  that  pleasant  com¬ 
ment  upon  people  we  know  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ill-natured  gossip,  and  while 
it  might  be  more  intellectual  for  the  sew¬ 
ing  circle  to  discuss  the  Einstein  theory 
than  the  proper*  treatment  of  Willie 
Smith  while  he  “peels”  from  scarlet  fever, 
it  would  not  be  nearly  as  helpful  or  neigh¬ 
borly.  But  we  shall  all  agree  with  the 
following  as  regards  evil  speaking  of 
othex*s : 

Recently  while  participating  in  the 
conversation  at  a  friend’s  home  I  was 
very  much  perturbed  at  the  continued 
repetition  of  the  phrase  “they  say.”  My 
particular  sensitiveness  to  the  expression 
was  largely  due  to  a  circumstance  within 
my  knowledge  that  occurred  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  where  I  formerly  resided,  where 
the  reputation  and  social  life  of  a  splen¬ 
did  young  and  talented  girl  was  blighted 
through  this  contemptible  expression 
“they  say.” 

So  many  people  are  prone  to  accept 
the  whispered  word  of  evil  without  in¬ 
vestigation  and  the  victim  is  helpless  to 
combat  the  insidious  slanders.  “They 
say”  should  be  blotted  from  the  English 
language.  It  would  be  difficult  to  locate 
the  origin  of  the  phrase,  but  knowing 
human  nature  as  well  as  we  do  it  is 
safe  to  assume,  that  it  was  coeval  with 
the  first  scandalmonger.  There  is  no 
saying  iix  common  use  among  humanity 
which  has  been  productive  of  so  much 
evil.  Before  it  when  whispered  the  pur¬ 
est  characters  have  fallen,  the  best  rep¬ 
utations  tarnished  and  the  most  happy 
circumstances  of  life  have  been  convert¬ 
ed  into  cruel  particulars.  “They  say”  is 
a  cowardly  phrase.  Who  are  “they”? 
You  cannot  tell,  neither  can  the  individ¬ 
ual  who  tells  you  “they  say.”  He  is 
not  able  to  specify  the  one  to  whom  he 
is  indebted  for  his  information  :  but  one 
thing  is  certain — that  they  said  it  and  it 
must  be  true.  How  is  innocence  to  pro¬ 
tect  itself  under  such  circumstances? 


Cooked  Fruit  Cake 

One  cup  white  sugar,  one  cup  raisins 
(washed),  one-half  cup  melted  lard,  one- 
half  teaspoon  each  cloves,  nutmeg,  cin¬ 
namon.  Over  this  pour  one  cup  boiling 
water,  put  on  the  stove  and  heat  all  very 
hot.  Let  cool,  then  add  one  teaspoon 
soda,  salt,  two  cups  sifted  flour.  Bake 
slowly,  MRS.  a.  r.  w. 


Keeping  Bacon:  Canning  Cauliflower 

Mrs.  E.  H.  G.,  page  282,  asks  for  a 
way  to  keep  bacon  from  becoming  hard 
and  moldy.  When  our  bacon  comes  in 
from  the"  smokehouse  I  wrap  a  few 
strips  in  paper  and  put  in  our  old-fash¬ 
ioned  brick  oven,  enough  to  last  us  xxntil 
warm  weather.  The  remainder  I  slice  as 
for  frying,  first  removing  the  rind.  Have 
two  or  three  large  frying  pans  or  a  large 
cookie  pan  hot  and  fry  this  bacon  just 
enough  to  scald,  turning  so  both  sides 
will  be  cooked  a  little.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  cook  it  too  much.  Have  a 
stone  crock  warm  near  back  of  stove  ;  as 
the  bacon  is  scalded  through,  put  it.  slice 
by  slice,  in  the  jar,  pour  the  hot  bacon 
fat  in  the  jar  as  it  cooks  out  of  the 
bacon.  When  you  have  finished,  or  your 
jar  is  full,  pour  melted  lard  or  bacon  fat 
over  the  meat  to  cover  it  well.  Use  a 
weight  to  keep  the  meat  under  fat  until 
cold.  I  put  a  small  plate  on  mine,  with 
weight  on  that,  and  leave  the  plate  until 
I  begin  to  use  the  bacon.  I  keep  ham 
the  same  way.  We  are  using  bacon  now 
that  I  put  down  in  January,  1922  ;  it  is 
juicy  and  tastes  like  fresh  smoked  bacon. 
To  prepare  for  table,  take  out  of  jar  and 
fry  or  bake,  as  you  would  new  sliced 
bacon  or  ham.  It  does  not  have  a 
warmed-over  taste. 

I  have  canned  cauliflower  for  several 
years,  never  have  lost  a  can.  Pull  the 
little  sections  of  cauliflower  apart  and 
wash  well,  blanch  in  boiling  water  five 
to  eight  minutes,  dip  in  cold  water,  pack 
in  cans  with  a  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each 
can  and  cook  in  boiler  90  minutes. 

MRS.  M.  E.  W. 


A  Boiled  Dinner  from  Canned  Vegetables 

When  the  vegetables  which  have  been 
stored  in  the  cellar  are  gone  or  the  cellar 
is  not  suitable  for  keeping  vegetables, 
one  can  have  a  boiled  dinner  from  canned 
vegetables,  provided  one  is  the  possessor 
of  the  materials.  Beets,  carrots,  turnips, 
cabbage  and  parsnips  can  all  be  canned 
in  the  late  Summer  and  early  Fall  right 
out  of  the  garden,  and  are  very  nice  and 
tender  if  cooked  properly. 

All  vegetables  except  the  beets  should 
be  scraped  and  cleaned  thoroughly,  cut 
into  large  chunks  and  cooked  until  ten¬ 
der  in  watei*,  then  packed  in  jars  with 
a  half  teaspoon  of  salt  to  a  quart  can. 
Fill  the  jar  with  water  in  which  the 
vegetables  were  cooked  and  process  in 
the  eanner  for  one  hour ;  seal  and  keep 
in  xi  dark,  cool  cellar. 

Beets  are  boiled  whole,  then  the  skins 
taken  off  and  canned  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  other  vegetables.  If  the  beets  are 
washed  very  clean  before  being  boiled, 
the  water  in  which  they  are  boiled  can 
be  used  to  fill  the  cans,  and  they  will 
keep  their  color  better. 

Cabbage  should  be  boiled  only  long 
enough  to  shrink  it  somewhat  before 
packing  in  the  cans.  All  the  vegetables 
(tan  be  canned  as  they  mature,  and  one 
can  get  a  number  of  cans  quickly. 

When  the  boiled  dinner  is  wanted,  cook 
the  corned  beef  and  salt  poi'k  needed  for 
it  until  done.  Open  a  can  of  each  kind 
of  vegetable  wanted,  drain  off  the  water 
in  the  can  and  heat  in  the  liquor  in 
which  the  meat  was  boiled,  heating  the 
beets  by  themselves  to  prevent  discoloring 
the  other  vegetables.  The  potatoes,  of 
course,  should  be  cooked  the  usual  time 
with  the  meat.  The  left-over  vegetables 
make  just  as  good  vegetable  hash  as 
vegetables  cooked  right  from  the  garden. 
If  desired  the  corned  beef  can  be  canned 
readv  to  use  with  the  vegetables. 

ROSETTA  M.  FLINT. 


Poetry  for  Children 

A  librarian  friend  gave  my  boys  “Rain¬ 
bow  Gold”  for  Christmas.  It  was  new 
to  me,  and  I’m  wondering  if  other  mothers 
would  be  as  interested  in  it  as  I  am. 
The  size,  binding  and  illustrations  are 
very  attractive,  and  I  believe  it  surely 
will,  as  the  author.  Sara  Teasdale,  hopes, 
hell*  children  to  come  early  to  knowledge 
and  love  of  poetry  before  they  learn  to 
hate  it  in  school.  (They  do  this,  I 
know.)  “Poems  Old  and  New,  Selected 
for  Boys  and  Girls,”  is  the  subtitle,  and 
it  is  a  delectable  collection — old  favorites, 
like  Young  Lochinvar  and  the  Pied  Piper, 
and  delightful  new  ones,  like  the  sad  bal¬ 
lad  of  poor  Jim  Jay.  who  got  stuck  fast 
in  yesterday  (and  for  whom  I  have  a 
decided  fellow  feeling).  In  our  house 
the  book  passed  the  supreme  test ;  eight- 
year-old  reads  it  for  pleasure.  e.  j.  t. 


Bleaching  Muslins 

We  like  the  unbleached  cotton  for 
everyday  sheets,  pillow  cases,  gowns  and 
combinations,  bleaching  them  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  :  Dissolve  enough  bluing 
in  a  pan  or  kettle  of  cold  water  to  make 
the  water  as  blue  as  possible,  put  the 
muslin  in  it,  set  on  stove  and  let  scald 
thoroughly.  When  the  muslin  has  taken 
up  as  much  bluing  as  it  will,  hang  it  up 
or  lay  on  the  grass  to  dry.  Do  not  wring 
it.  Wash  in  the  usual  way  in  order  to 
remove  excess  bluing,  and  continue  the 
bleaching  by  leaving  it  out  over  night  in 
the  dew  or  dipping  in  water  and  dry  on 
the  grass. 

White  garments  or  bed  linens  that  are 
laid  away  for  a  long  time  usually  become 
yellow  unless  they  have  been  rinsed  in 
tansy  water.  Bruise  a  handful  of  tansy 
leaves  in  a  cloth  and  put  enough  juice 
in  the  last  rinse  water  to  color  it.  Sim¬ 
ply  use  the  tansy  instead  of  bluing,  and 
the  clothes  will  stay  white  for  years. 

RUTH  W.  GORDON, 


WRITE  TO  DAY  FOR  FREE  BOOK 
OF  OVER  100  ACTUAL  SAMPLES 


.JIM  SHI  ELD  <5^- 
You  Can  Put  This 
Beautiful  Bathroom 
In  Your  Home  At 
(Wholesale  Prices 


ro~  Wall  Papers 

t{  Before  buying  Wall  Papers  be  sure  to 
get  your  copy  of  our  1923-24  catalogue. 
Write  today— it  will  save  you  real  money 
and  show  you  our.exclusive  line  of  papers 
that  cannot  be  purchased  elsewhere. 

Factory- to -You  Prices 

4c,  5c,  6c.  7c.  3c,  9c,  10c  and  up  to  35c 

The  Guarantee  of  the  World’s  Largest  Exclusive 
Wall  Paper  Mail  Order  House  Protects  You. 
Over  450,000  Satisfied  Customers 

Window  Shades,  Sanitas,  Brushes,  Tools,  Paints 
and  Varnishes  at.  Factory  Prices 

Independent  Wall  Paper  Comany 

DEPT.  F  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


MOTOR  REPAIR 
BOOK  FREE 


|shoothon 

BOog 


Why  spend  dol¬ 
lars  for  motor  and 
household  repairs 
when  a  few  cents’ 
worth  of 

SMOOTH-ON  CEMENT  No.  1 
will  do  V  Write  for  this  FREE 
book  and  learn  bow  Smooth-On 
can  save  you  many  dollars.  Sold 
by  Hardware  and  General  Stores  in 
6-oz.  tins  30c.  (by  mail  add  tic.);  also 
In  1-lb.  5-lb.  and  larger  size  tins. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  COMPANY 

Dept  39-F,  Jersey  City.  N  J..  U.S-A. 


SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT  N?l 

For  Motor  and  Household  Repairs 


INDIGESTION 

IF  YOU  STILL  HAVE  IT  IT'S  YOUR  OWN  FAULT 

ET  LJ  I  |  1  e  indigestion  Powder  relieves 
*  n  I  w  W  ^  quickly,  Ideal  system  puri¬ 
fier,  when  taken  night  and  morning.  16  doses  53cts. 

ETHICUS  Laboratories  1319  Broadway  N*w  York  City 

Prinlintr  Let terh eads, envelopes. e»rd 3, etc.  Write  needs. 

milling  Samplesfiee.  F**NKU*  fRESS.BoiJJ.Millery.il  Hemp. 


Improve  Your  Home  at  Small  Cost 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 
PLUMBING  (j  HEATING 


you'll  agree  that  you 
can  easily  afford  the 
new  door,  window, 
cabinet,  plumbing 
fixture,  or  other  con¬ 
venience  when  you 
see  the  low  wholesale 
prices  shown  in  out 
Free  Bargain 
Catalog.  Every 
article  guaranteed. 
Wt  have  been  ‘  'selling 
for  less  since  1897" 
Mail  the  coupon 
NOW 


THE  CUYAHOGA  MATERIAL  CO..  Dept.  H 
Kinsman  Rd.  and  Grand  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Please  send  me  your  new  FREE  CATALOG  of 
Building  Materials  and  Plumbing  Supplies. 


Name . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D. . 
City . 


..State- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
gua  anree  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 


withMusUrole 


Keep  the  little  white  jar 
of  Musterole  handy  on  your 
bathroom  shelf  and  you  can 
easily  head  off  croupy  colds 
before  they  get  beyond 
control. 

The  moment  you  hear 
that  warning  cough,  get  out 
the  good  old  Musterole  and 
rub  this  soothing  ointment 
gently  on  the  chest  and 
throat. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard 
and  other  simple  ingredients, 
Musterolepenetratesrightthrough 
the  skin  and  breaks  up  the  cold 
by  relieving  the  congestion. 

Musterole  does  its  good  work 
without  blistering  the  skin  like 
the  old-fashioned  mustard  plaster. 

Use  it  for  treating  tonsillitis, 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  chilblains, 
colds  and  croup. 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  in  tube9  and 
jars,  35c  and  65c;  hospital  size.  $3, 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


An 

■  .amazing 

■l^^^^^evelation  of  fuel- 
P^^savlng.of  heat-giving, 

of  enduring,  dependable  heat¬ 
ing-service  awaits  you  in  this 
book  which  describes  the  Kal¬ 
amazoo — the  quality  Pipeless 
Furnace, sold  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory  at  low  cost.  Easy  month¬ 
ly  payments.  Over  500,000 
customers.  Read  their  won¬ 
derful  letters.  Write  today. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
163  w  Rochester  Ave.  paiy-YP 

«aiamazoo,Mlch.  ■fpJjTllT 


are  adding  many  thousands  of  dollars 
yearly  to  farm  profits,  with  less  work 
for  everybody  on  the  farm.  Water  is 
delivered  fresh,  any  distance.  No  stor¬ 
age  tank,  no  ice  cold  or  warm,  stale 
water — always  well  temperature.  Cows 
drink  more,  give  more  milk.  Water 
for  fire  protection.  Power  for  all 
small  power  jobs.  Low  priced.  Write 
for  64-page  catalog. 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co, 

IS  heefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


MILWAUKEE 

Air  Power  Water  Systems 


Do  as  thousands  of  others  have 
done,  replace  the  old  pump 
with  a  modem  Milwaukee  Air 
Power  Water  System  that  will 
make  money  for  you.  Have 
fresh,  running  water  all  over  the 
farm,  save  much  daily  drudgery. 


Girls!  Girls!! 
Clear  Your  Skin 
With  Cuticura 

Sample  each  (Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum)  of  Cntlonra 
Labor atoriss.Dept.  V,  Malden, Mass.  Sold  everywhere. 
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Money-making  at  Home 

Wlien  I  read  the  flope  Farm  man’s 
notes  on  page  290  I  agreed  with  him  in 
every  particular,  as  I  have  always  prid¬ 
ed  myself  on  being  too  independent  to 
envy  my  more  fortunate  neighbors  and 
friends,  but,  even  so,  my  heart  goes  out 
in  sympathy  to  the  brave  farm  mother 
who  wants  to  earn  a  little  extra  money 
at  home  to  help  her  hard-working  hus¬ 
band  and  make  life  a  little  pleasanter  for 
her  children.  Cannot  something  be  done 
to  help  her  and  the  many  other  country 
women  who  need  only  a  very  little  money 
of  their  own  to  make  them  happy  and 
contented  with  their  lot?  If  I  am  per¬ 
mitted  to  influence  my  own  daughters  I 
shall  wish  for  them  to  earn  enough  money 
before  they  are  married  to  insure  them 
small  incomes  all  their  lives ;  not  large, 
for  a  rich  wife  is  an  abomination,  but 
to  give  them  just  enough  experience  in 
earning  money  to  learn  the  value  of  it, 
and  if  they  should  feel  they  needed  some 
simple  luxury,  such  as  new  books  for  the 
children,  some  daffodil  bulbs,  or  a  birth¬ 
day  gift  for  mother,  they  can  buy  them 
v  ith  a  clear  conscience. 

Personally,  I  have  always  believed  that 
the  woman  who  makes  a  happy,  comfort¬ 
able  and  attractive  home  for  her  hus¬ 
band  and  children,  takes  an  active  inter¬ 
est  in  their  work  and  recreation,  encour¬ 
ages  them  when  discouraged,  and  nurses 
them  when  ill,  reads  to  her  children  and 
influences  them  in  the  selection  of  good 
books  and  companions,  gives  them  good 
religious  instruction,  cooks  well-planned, 
nourishing  meals  for  her  family,  makes 
and  mends  their  elothes,  does  all  laundry 
work,  makes  butter,  cans  a  bountiful 
supply  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  meats, 
makes  soap,  boards  hired  help,  entertains 
her  husband’s  relatives  and  friends,  as 
well  as  her  own,  helps  a  bit  with  the 
garden,  lawn  and  chickens,  does  her  share 
of  church  work,  takes  an  interest  in  the 
school  and  helps  the  poor  and  sick  in  the 
community,  is  doing  about  all  that  should 
be  expected  of  her,  but  if  there  are  any 
women  who  wish  to  do  more  I  believe 
they  should  be  given  all  possible  help  and 
encouragement,  and  if  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  prove  of  any  use  to  them 
I  shall  be  thankful. 

As  my  accomplishments  are  entirely 
iu  the  culinary  line,  1  have  always  had 
dreams  of  making  a  fortune  selling  home¬ 
made  bread,  rolls,  cakes,  cookies,  pies  and 
cottage  cheese,  through  the  leading  gro¬ 
cer  in  the  nearby  town.  To  this  list 
might  be  added  really  good  jams,  jellies 
and  pickles  in  attractive  jars,  with  labels. 
There  is  a  demand  for  these  things  in 
any  town,  and  if  one  makes  a  good  pro¬ 
duct  they  can  charge  enough  to  make  a 
profit. 

Another  dream  is  to  buy  old-fashioned 
furniture  at  auctions  and  from  neighbors 
who  do  not  care  for  it.  and  sell  it  to  city 
friends  or  antique  dealers.  I  know  that 
this  is  possible,  for  we  have  been  offered 
many  times  the  price  we  paid  for  almost 
every  piece  we  own.  The  best  part  of 
this  business  is  that  the  woman  away 
back  in  the  hills,  far  from  cities  and  State 
roads,  has  the  best  chance  of  picking  up 
bargains.  The  best  pieces  sell  just  as 
well  without  refinishing;  the  more  com¬ 
mon  ones  may  be  refinished  at  home,  but 
it  takes  lots  of  patience  and  hard  work. 
Any  furniture  dealer  will  give  you  direc¬ 
tions  and  suggestions  that  will  help.  All 
varnish  is  removed,  it  is  rubbed  with 
many  grades  of  sandpaper,  then  rubbed 
to  a  dull  polish  with  linseed  oil.  Books 
on  Colonial  furniture  may  be  obtained 
at  the  city  library  or  the  State  Traveling 
Library,  if  one  does  not  care  to  buy 
them.  The  articles  most  in  demand  at 
present  are  mahogany  straight-back  sofas, 
almost  any  kind  of  plain  chairs,  pie-crust 
tables,  small  cherry  stands,  mahogany 
foot  rests,  chests  of  drawers  with  glass 
knobs,  highboys  and  mirrors.  Walnut 
furniture  does  not  sell  well,  and  there  is 
little  demand  for  clocks.  Homespun  bed¬ 
spreads  and  candlesticks  are  always  good. 
After  some  study  one  could  try  buying 
old-fashioned  dishes  and  pewter.  • 

The  Home  Bureau  in  a  nearby  county 
have  established  "Ye  Thrift  Shoppe”  at 
the  county-seat.  They  sell  the  country 
woman’s  products  to  her  city  sisters  for 
a  small  commission.  This  has  been  a 
success,  and  could  be  copied  in  any  large 
town.  A  friend  sold  $50  worth  of  cut 
flowers  through  this  shop;  asters,  Glad¬ 
ioli  and  Dahlias  were  the  most  popular, 
as  they  last  well  after  cutting. 

Two  years  ago  another  friend  sold  $100 
worth  of  asters  from  a  very  small  plot  of 
ground,  but  last  year  so  many  other  peo¬ 
ple  tried  to  do  the  same  thing  that  it  did 
not  pay  to  pick  them.  This  may  be  the 
year  to  try  again. 

There  seems  to  be  no  sale  for  embroid¬ 
ery,  crocheting  or  fine  sewing,  unless  it  is 
something  very  unusual,  but  knitted  gar¬ 
ments  are  always  in  demand,  and  some 
women  have  all  the  orders  they  can  fill, 
especially  for  sweaters.  Another  home¬ 
made  product  that  everyone  seems  to 
want  now  is  braided  rugs  in  artistic  col¬ 
ors.  Old  rags,  if  not  too  much  worn, 
may  be  dyed  to  make  these.  If  there  is 
anyone  interested  that  does  not  know 
how  to  make  these  rugs  I  should  be  glad 
to  send  directions. 

An  occupation  that  may  not  be  quite 
■-n  agreeable  is  mending  and  patching 
grain  bags.  Many  farmers  are  glad  to 
find  someone  to  mend  their  grain  bags 
each  year,  as  it  is  a  task  to  which  their 
wives  and  daughters  often  object. 

If  advertisements  are  true,  many  eoun- 
t-v women  are  adding  to  their  incomes  by 
•■<1  iPPing  subscriptions  for  magazines,  do¬ 
ing  much  of  the  work  over  the  telephone 
and  by  letter. 
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Many  of  the  occupations  recommended 
for  women,  such  as  poultry  raising,  bee¬ 
keeping  and  truck  gardening,  are  not  ex¬ 
actly  side  lines,  and  require  much  time 
if  they  are  a  success.  This  is  true  also 
of  the  roadside  market  business. 

I  hope  that  whatever  the  women  who 
have  little  children  decide  to  do  to  better 
their  financial  condition,  they  will  count 
the  cost  first,  and  not  take  on  extra  work 
at  the  expense  of  their  health  or  the 
hours  they  should  spend  as  their  chil¬ 
dren's  companion,  for  it  is  only  to  moth¬ 
ers  that  God  gives  that  vision  that  makes 
them  one  with  their  children,  and  no  one, 
no  matter  how  sympathetic  and  efficient, 
can  take  their  places,  a  farm  woman. 


Tenneseo  Notes 

Weeks  of  rain,  then  snow  and  some 
zero  weather,  in  the  midst  of  which  out 
popped  20  little  chicks  under  the  two 
good  luck  hens !  After  a  great  deal  of 
serious  consideration  we  decided  on  a  big 
box  in  one  end  of  the  corncrib  as  being 
the  warmest  spot  available  for  young 
ch'icks.  For  two  weeks  and  three  days 
that  was  their  home.  Every  day  I  fed 
them  a  hard-boiled  egg.  crushed  shell  and 
all ;  charcoal,  sweet  milk,  dry  cornbread, 
meat  scraps  cut  fine,  rice,  oatmeol 
(cooked),  some  walnuts  cracked  up  hull 
and  all,  and  for  grit  I  beat  up  bits  of 
broken  china.  Grow?  Well,  I  should 
say  they  have ;  weather  is  warmer  and 
they  are  out  with  the  mother  hen  during 
the  day.  I  go  to  the  coop  and  call 
“Come  on.  Diddles!”  It’s  a  sight  to  see 
them  pulling  up  the  hill.  I  fear  nothing 
now  but  gapes  and  hawks. 

I  searched  the  woods  over  for  a  turkey 
hen,  today,  but  so  far  have  nor  found 
the  nest.  Lee  and  Thelma  and  Paul  and 
Cecil  are  attending  the  singing  school  at 
the  new  sclioolhouse.  Yes,  I  started  in, 
but  guess  I’m  too  old  to  learn,  and  a 
hooked  rug  yawning  to  be  filled  in  the 
frame,  and  an  empty  pocket-book  hanging 
up,  so  back  to  work  for  me. 

Tonight  they  have  met  to  sing.  Iron¬ 
ing  and  the  turkey  chase  tired  my  feet 
so  that  I  finally  persuaded  the  last  one 
to  depart  and.  leave  me  alone.  Do  you 
know,  sometimes  sifter  a  crowd  of  from  10 
to  15,  it’s  a  luxury  to  be  alone!  One 
can  let  her  face  get  long  and  be  just  as 
blue  as  she  pleases,  until  more  agreeable 
thoughts  crowd  the  sadder  ones  away, 
and  nerves  relax  a  bit. 

•<  >ur  singing  master  and  mistress  are 
rather  old,  but  they  can  teach  the  chil¬ 
dren  the  notes  and  to  sing  a  few  songs 
in  their  Sunday  school.  They  only 
charge  $15  for  10  days’  instruction,  and 
their  board.  They  were  with  us  last 
night.  The  master  is  68  and  is  an  old- 
fashioned  Methodist;  prays  with  force 
and  feeling;  the  wife  is  a  cripple,  hops 
about  with  one  foot,  a  crutch  and  cane, 
and  the  liveliest,  jolliest  old  soul,  so  even 
if  the  children  do  not  learn  a  great  deal 
it  will  help  the  old  folks  along.  Anyway, 
I  am  glad  for  our  young  folks  to  learn 
the  notes.  I  do  not  know  one  note  from 
another,  but  when  I  can  get  the  book 
located  that  gives  the  names  of  them  I 
think  I  shall  try  to  learn  them,  too. 
Thelma  and  Lee  tell  me  which  is  me,  la, 
etc.,  but  they  all  look  alike  to  me. 

Just  happened  to  think,  partial  eclipse 
of  the  moon.  Have  run  to  peep  out  of 
the  window.  No  sign  of  darkness  yet. 
It’s  been  about  38  years  since  I  watched 
the  moon  in  an  eclipse;  then  I  was  a  girl 
and  a  wee  bit  afraid.  And  I  did  not 
know  what  was  wrong  with  the  moon.  I 
called  to  grandmother  and  said,  “Oh,  the 
moon  looks  like  there  was  a  red  silk 
handkerchief  over  one  side.”  Then  she 
told  me  what  it  was,  and  yet  the  chills 
would  run  up  and  down  my  back  as  I 
watched  the  moon  grow  darker,  and  I 
can  yet  remember  how  glad  I  was  to  see 
the  moon’s  face  uncovered. 

One  thinks  if  there  were  only  some 
true  astronomers  of  life  that  could  fore¬ 
tell  the  total  and  partial  eclipses  of  life, 
could  foretell  the  storms  and  shadows  of 
life,  many  might  be  averted,  but  we  can 
only  hum  the  refrain  the  children  sing, 

“God  holds  the  future  in  His  hands, 

And  every  heart  He  understands.” 

And  think  how  merciful  it  is  that  we 
don’t  know. 

And  it’s  truly  grateful  I  am  they  are 
learning  to  sing  a  bit.  It  was  such  a 
drawback  to  our  Sunday  school.  One 
would  say,  “You  start  a  song.”  and  then 
the  other  would  say,  “I  can’t — you,”  so 
it  would  be  a  time  before  someone  would 
finally  make  a  break.  Oh,  I  tell  you  it 
was  dreadfully  embarrassing,  and  yet  I 
could  not,  and  I  guess  the  others  felt  the 
same  way.  Now  there  is  a  leader  in 
training,  and  we  hope  to  get  up  another 
school  later  on.  There  is  nothing  helps 
out  more  in  a  public  gathering  than  sing¬ 
ing;  it  dispels  the  gloom  and  drives 
away  the  shadows,  draws  people  to¬ 
gether  in  sympathy,  makes  us  more  tol¬ 
erant  of  one  another’s  shortscomings,  and 
helps  us,  1  think,  in  an  any  ways.  And 
so,  if  I  can  never  learn  to  sing,  I  tell 
them  I  will  donate  the  proceeds  of  a 
hooked  rug  to  help  others  to  learn. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Greasing  the  Cooky  Tin 

A  cooky  tin  needs  to  be  greased  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  before  all  fhe  cookies  are 
baked.  A  simple  method  of  greasing  the 
tin  is  to  melt  a  little  grease  in  the  tin 
and  spread  with  a  spatula.  The  spatula 
spreads  if  evenly  and  not  too  thick,  in 
half  the  ordinary  time.  mbs.  k,  a,  J.  a 


Dotted  line  indicates  the  normal 
gum  line.  Heavy  lines  show  de¬ 
struction  of  the  root  sockets  that 
takes  place  under  sore,  bleeding, 
receding  gums. 


Your  teeth  are  like  trees 


OF  COURSE  you  wouldn’t  think 
of  spraying  the  branches  of  a 
tree  to  keep  it  healthy,  while  the 
soil  around  the  roots  was  being 
dug  away  !  You  know  that  the 
life  of  a  tree  depends  upon  a  good 
root  foundation  even  more  than 
upon  well-cared-for  branches. 

But  do  you  realize  that  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  your  teeth  ? 
No  matter  how  white  and  free 
from  decay  you  may  keep  them, 
unless  your  gums  are  healthy, 
pyorrhea  will  attack  and  weaken 
the  root  sockets. 

Tiny  pockets,  breeding  places 
for  germs,  form  about  the  roots. 
These  affect  and  destroy  the  bony 
root  sockets  which  hold  the  teeth 
in  place.  Then  the  teeth  loosen 
and  fall  out  (or  must  be  pulled) 
because  their  root  support  is  gone. 

Teeth  should  be  kept  white 
and  clean,  of  course,  but  it  is  of 
still  greater  importance  to  keep 


the  gums  healthy  and  firm. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  de¬ 
signed  expressly  to  aid  in 
repairing 

Soft,  bleeding, 

receding  gums 

In  addition  to  keeping  the  teeth 
white  and  clean,  Pyorrhocide 
Powder  tones  and  strengthens 
the  gums.  It  is  the  one  dentifrice 
that,  since  1908,  has  been  proved 
effective  in  clinics  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  pyorrhea  study  and 
research. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  keeps 
healthy  gums  healthy.  It  aids 
soft,  tender,  bleeding  or  receding 
gums  to  regain  quickly  their 
health  and  vitality,  thereby 
preserving  the  root  sockets 
which  hold  your  teeth  in  place. 
Pyorrhocide  is  economical  for 
everyday  use — the  dollar  package 
contains  six  months’  supply. 


PYORRHOflDf 

L POWDER  ^ 


(ANTISEPTIC)  *""" - 

MEDICATED  DENTIFRICE 

ron  MCVCNTIO*  AND  TRCATMC  N  T  O  T 

PYORRHEA 

FOR  THE  CORRECTION  OF 

SOFT-BLEEDING-SPONGY 
RECEDING  GUMS 

'OR  PROMOTION  AND  MAINTENANCE  0 • 

TOOTH  GUM  »„0  mouth  health 


Guaranteedltrial  offer 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  exceptional  value 
of  Pyorrhocide  Powder,  we  extend  an  invitation 

to  try  it  on  our  money-back  guarantee.  * 

THE  DENTINOL  &  PYORRHOCIDE  CO.,  Inc. 
Sole  Distributors 

Dept.  46  1480  Broadway,  New  York  City 


THE  DENTINOL  &  PYORRHOCIDE  CO..  Inc. 
Dept.  46  1480  Broadway,  New  York  Citf 

PIN  a  dollar  bill  to  this  coupon.  Print, 
your  name  and  address  plainly  and  mail 
I  to  us.  We  will  send  to  you,  postage  prepaid, 
full  size  package  of  Pyorrhocide  Powder.  If 
at  any  time  within  two  months,  you  are  not  fully 
satisfied,  both  as  to  its  superiority  and  economy 
for  regular  use  as  a  dentifrice,  we  will  return 
the  ^identical  dollar  you  sent  us  and  you  may 
keep  the  powder. 


tii&simi/s 
fii'mimuk 


Wall  Paper 
at  Factory  Prices 

Finest  quality,  large  double  rolls, 
very  latest  patterns. 

Factory  Representatives,  as  we  are, 
enable  us  to  give  you  the  best  Wall 
Paper,  and  lowest  prices  obtainable, 
thus  eliminating  many  in-between 
profits  and  giving  them  to  you. 

Sample  Book  Free.  A  large  catalogue 
of  the  latest  patterns,  showing  borders 
actual  size. 

Don’t  buy  without  seeing  this  book :  it 
will  save  you  money.  Full  instructions 
for  measuring,  hanging,  etc.  The 
quality  of  our  Goods  and  our 
Prices  will  convince  you  that  we 
can  and  will  save  you  money . 

A  Post  Card  brings  our 
Free  Sample  Book. 
SmortonWall  Paper  Co. 

Dept.  H,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


THE  AFTERMATH 

I  of  a  prostrating  illness  is  I 
a  time  of  rebuilding  of  | 

|  strength  and  energy,  and  | 

|  nothing  quite  equals  rich,  | 

|  nourishing  1 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

•  of  pure  vitamine-beanng 
{  cod-liver  oil  as  a 
j  strength-restoring 
j  food-tonic.  Scott’s 
J  Emulsion  is  easily  -***->  . 
j  digested,  and  helps  huild  ! 
!  up  body  and  strength. 

f  S-ott  &  Bovrne,  BloomneM,  N.J.  22-53  B 
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Direct  Service 
at  Lowest  Cost 


JAMESWAY  Service  is  rendered  direct  to  you. 
You  and  the  Jameswayman  meet  on  your  own 
farm — you  to  tell  your  needs,  the  Jameswayman 
to  supply  them  direct  to  you  from  engineers  and 
manufacturers.  That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  James¬ 
way  plan  of  direct  service  in  designing,  planning, 
equipping  and  ventilating  dairy  barns,  poultry 
houses,  hog  barns  and  other  farm  buildings. 

Only  by  direct- to-user  contact  can  the  highly  trained  en¬ 
gineering  service  required  to  insure  your  getting  the  barn 
and  equipment  you  need  at  the  lowest  cost,  be  properly 
rendered.  Direct  dealing  also  means  direct-to-user  prices  on 
Jamesway  Equipment.  For  example,  think  of  buying  James¬ 
way  stalls — real  Jamesway  quality — for  only  $6.50  each.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  items  in  the  Jamesway  line  sold  direct  to 
farmers  through  lessened  selling  and  distribution  costs. 

Send  for  New  Jamesway  Books 

Our  new  book,  “What  We  Should  Know  About  Each 
Other,”  will  tell  you  exactly  what  you  would  like  to  know 
about  Jamesway  Plan  Service  and  Labor-Saving  Equipment 
Let  us  send  you  a  copy — free.  Ask  for  book  No.  60. 


Also  ask  about  Jamesway  equipment  for  poultry  raisers. 
Jamesway  Coal  Burning  Brooder  Stoves,  Feeders,  Waterers, 
Metal  Nests,  etc.  Ask  for  special  poultry  book  No.  60-A. 

Jamesway  Farm  Engineers 

JAMES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Address  N earest  Office 


This  Book  Sent 
FREE 

Upon  Request 


Heavy  coat  of  long  hair  robs  horse  of 
strength.  Clip  horses  and  get  more  work, 
better  work.  Clipping  keeps  them  fit. 
Saves  veterinary  bills.  Farmers  tell  us 
actual  increase  in  work  pays  for  clip¬ 
ping.  No  trick  at  all  to  clip  your  horses 
with  Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine. 

for  a  lifetime  of  service. 


Complete,  ready  for 


mplet  .  .  _  _  _ , 

only  $10.76  at  your  dealer’s  (Denver  WestJ 
$12.76)  or  send  $2,  pay  balance  on  arrival. 
Fully  guaranteed.  World’s  standard. 

_ Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

55*8  Roosevelt  Road  Chicago,  U.  S.  A 

World*  %  largett  maker »  of  elippino  and  a  hear* 

-  — .  j ino  machine*.  A  full  line  of  electric 
-  clipping  machine* t  any  voltay*. 


Disabled!  Cost  is  Doubling. 


YUHEN  you  can’t  work  because  of  his  lameness 
W  the  horse  costs  you  for  feed  and  your  loss  o! 
time— per  haps  a  lost  crop  or  a  skimpy  crop  through 
delays.  With  Save  -The- Horse  you  can  cure  SPAVIN, 
Ringbone,  Thoropin,  or,— Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle, 
Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease  while  working.  You  take 
no  risk.  We  giv6  signed  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE. 

Write  today  for  FREE  96-page  Save -The-Horse  BOOK, 
on  how  to  locate,  understand  and  treat  all  lameness.  Thu 
serviceable  BOOK,  sample  of  guarantee,  and  expert  vet 
erinary  advice— all  FREE.  Over  860,000  satisfied  users 
Don’t  hesitate — delay  is  costly. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO..  324  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 
At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid. 


Best  Lock  in 
Devic 
Ever  Ma 


An  improvement  found  only 
on  West  Bend  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment.  One  lever  locks  in  or 
releases  from  2  to  SO  cows 
instantly,  and  also  operates 
cow-stops.  Saves  thousands 
of  steps.  Simple,  practical 
and  indestructible.  Used  on 
the  best  dairy  farms  every¬ 
where.  Our  steel  stalls, 
mangers,  pens,  litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  water  bowls  and 
other  dairy  barn  necessities 
are  your  best  investment. 
Get  our 

Big,  FREE  Barn  Equipment  Book 

Explains  entire  line,  also  our  special  FREE  service  to 
farmers  building  new  or  equipping  old  barns  with  the  best 
labor-saving  .devices.  Blue  prints  furnished.  Drop  us  a 
postal  for  full  information.  We  are  helping  thousands  of 
farmers  make  more  profit  out  of  their  barns.  Why  not  you? 
Write  TODAY 

WEST  BEND  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

West  Bend,  Wis.  Syracuse,  N.  J. 

Wrile  nearest  office — Address  Dept.  8 


March  24,  1028 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

I  am  feeding  twice  daily  silage  from 
well-eared  corn,  heavy  clover  mixed  hay 
at  noon,  with  a  grain  ration  morning  and 
night  consisting  of  the  following :  200 

lbs.  ground  corn  on  ear.  300  lbs.  ground 
oats,  150  lbs.  gluten,  75  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal  (43  per  cent),  75  lbs.  oilineal  (old 
|  process),  5  lbs.  salt. 

I  have  plenty  of  corn  and  oats  on 
hand,  and  want  to  use  as  much  as  would 
be  practical  in  making  up  a  good  ration. 
Would  you  advise  wheat  bran  in  above 
mixture?  j.  v. 

New  York. 

In  order  to  bring  the  protein  content 
of  your  mixture  up  to  the  minimum 
standard  add  25  lbs.  of  oilmeal,  double 
the  amount  of  cottonseed  meal  and  add 
100  lbs.  of  bran.  If  the  cottonseed  meal  ’ 
carries  43  per  cent  of  protein  and  the 
linseed  meal  is  free  from  weed  screenings 
this  combination  will  effect  a  20  per  cent 
protein  combination.  Ten  per  cent  is 
the  minimum  amount  of  bran  that  it  is 
safe  to  incorporate  in  a  standard  mix¬ 
ture.  This  reduced  amount  is  sanctioned 
•  largely  because  you  state  that  you  have 
j  clover  bay,  and  we  are  assuming  that 
I  you  are  generous  in  the  distribution  of 
this  roughage.  Unless  the  cows  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  salt  other  than  the  5  lbs.  that 
you  have  incorporated  in  the  ration,  I 
should  increase  this  to  15  lbs.  of  salt  fed 
on  1,000  lbs.  of  feed. 

Y'ou  do  not  state  whether  the  gluten 
feed  used  is  gluten  feed  or  gluten  meal. 
This  makes  quite  a  difference.  Gluten 
feed  carries  approximately  22  per  cent 
of  protein,  while  the  gluten  meal  con¬ 
tributes  35  per  cent  and  is  a  better 
product  to  use  with  corn-and-cob  meal. 
The  corrected  ration  would  read  200  lbs. 
of  corn-and-cob  meal,  300  lbs.  ground 
oats,  150  lbs.  Buffalo  gluten  meal,  150 
lbs.  43  per  cent  cottonseed  meal.  100  lbs. 
qld  process  linseed  meal,  100  lbs.  brail 
and  15  lbs.  salt. 

If  any  of  the  cows  give  an  excess  of 
50  lbs.  of  milk  a  day  you  can  safely  allow 
them  some  additional  cottonseed  meal  and 
gluten  meal,  sufficient  at  least  to  bring 
the  mixture  up  to  the  24  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  basis.  You  understand  of  course 
that  this  ration  is  intended  for  cows  in 
milk  rather  than  dry  cows.  The  latter 
should  receive  a  simplified  combination 
of  corn,  oats  and  bran,  with  some  linseed 
meal,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  gain  in 
weight  and  condition. 


Feeding  Pigs 

On  page  91  you  say  that  for  young 
pigs  a  combination  of  70  lbs.  corn,  20 
lbs,  of  wheat  middlings  and  10  lbs.  of 
digester  tankage  will  provide  an  appro¬ 
priate  ration.  If  this  combination  is 
mixed  with  water,  about  how  much 
should  be  fed  to  young  pigs,  and  should 
they  be  fed  two  or  three  times  per  day? 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  m.  b. 

Where  cornmeal,  wheat  middlings  or 
red  dog  flour  and  digester  tankage  is  used 
as  a  ration  for  growing  pigs,  enough 
water  should  be  mixed  with  the  combined 
ingredients  so  that  they  will  approach 
the  consistency  of  buttermilk  when  fed. 
The  amount  of  the  dry  feed  to  use  will 
depend  of  course  upon  the  age  and 
weight  of  the  animal.  Pigs  from  two  to 
three  months  old  and  weighing  around 
50  lbs.  will  require  about  2  lbs.  per  day, 
while  pigs  five  or  six  months'  old  and 
averaging  150  lbs.  will  require;  about.  3*4 
lbs.  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight.  This 
means  that  it  will  require  about  4  lbs*,  of 
grain  to  establish  1  lb.  of  gain;  and:  on 
the  theory  that  a  pig  should  gain  a  pound 
a  day  you  will  find  that  the  amount  of 
grain  to  supply  will  vary  from  2  to  7 
lbs.  per  animal. 

Perhaps  a  safer  rule  to  follow  permits 
the  use  of  all  of  the  grain  that  a  pig 
will  clean  up  with  relish  two  or  three 
times  per  day  if  he  is  being  fattened  for 
slaughter  or  market  purposes.  It  is  a 
pig’s  job  to  eat  and  sleep  and  grow  and 
gain  in  weight  every  day  of  its  young 
life,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  holding 
pigs  on  a  mere  maintenance  ration.  The 
more  they  eat  the  quicker  they  will  fat¬ 
ten  and  the  sooner  they  can  be  sold  and 
slaughtered.  The  objective  of  successful 
live  stock  production  centers  around  the 
policy  of  obtaining  the  greatest  possible 
gains  in  the  least  possible  time  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  food  per  unit  of 
gain.  Usually  it  is  desirable  to  have 
pigs  eat  their  moistened  feed  rather  than 
drink  it.  Too  frequently  feeds  intended 
for  pigs  are  diluted  with  so  much  water 
that  the  pigs  really  starve  to  death  on  a 
full  stomach.  By  this  I  mean  the  use  of 
diluted  kitchen  refuse,  or  the  use  of  ex¬ 
travagant  amounts  of  water  and  a  small 
amount  of  grain  fills  up  the  pig’s  stomach 
so  that  during  any  given  period  he  does 
not  obtain  enough  dry  matter  or  concen¬ 
trated  food  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
his  body  weight  and  in  addition  eat 
enough  feed  so  that  he  is  enabled  to  gain 
and  put  on  extra  weight. 


“A.C.A.” 

Will  Cure 

Your  Cattle 
of 

Lice, 

Mange, 

Itching, 

in  15  Days 
or  you  don’t 
pay  me  a 
cent ! 

A  can  of  “A.C.A.”  (concentrated)  produces  5  gallons 
of  solution.  Price,  $1.00,  including  delivery  charges. 
Apply  it  with  brush,  sponge  or  spray. 

GUARANTEED  NON-POISONOUS. 

Send  No  Money  ^  0pn “ 

ery.  If  it  doesn't  cure  Lice,  Mange  or  Itch  in  15  days 
I’ll  return  every  cent  you  paid.  Your  word  is  good 
enough  for  me.  Write  toduy  and  be  convinced. 

L.  BARON 

Baco  Laboratories 

Dept.  70  1884  Pitkin  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  A.  Y. 


I  MEAN  just  what  J 
say.  -A.C  A.”  must 
cure  in  15  days — and 
I  don’t  care  how  bad  a 
case  you  give  me— if  it 
doesn’t  cure  in  15  days 
you  get  your  money 
back  without  question. 
Try  a  can  on  my  say  so. 


Clean  milk  brings 
top  market  price 

To  be  clean,  it  must  be 
kept  free  from  sediment  . 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  GO. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  cla  mp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  clamp. 


Bossy  gives  good  milk,  then  tries  to 
spoil  it  with  the  dirt  accumulation  on 
her  body.  Proper  straining  restores 
the  quality.  Our  Dr.  Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer  will  remove  every  last 
bit  of  sediment  from  the  milk — and  no 
other  strainer  will.  That  is  why  more 
than  ten  million  gallons  of  milk  are 
strained  daily  through  the  Dr.  Clark. 

10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes.  No  cloths,  no  fine 
wire  gauze.  The  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk 
Strainer  is  inexpensive,  lasts  indefinitely, 
and  assures  absolutely  clean  milk  at  a  cost 
of  about  a  cent  a  day.  If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


The  first  successful  milker 
made  by  the  oldest  milker  man¬ 
ufacturer. 

Fifteen  years  of  success  at¬ 
tained  through  a  combination  of 
simplicity,  perfect  milking  and 
durability. 

Simplicity  has  .meant  easy 
cleaning,  few  repairs  and  clean 
milk.  Hinman  Valve  Chambers 
are  guaranteed  for  life  with  free 
service.  Such  a  liberal  guaran¬ 
tee  shows  Hinman  reliability. 
Send  today  for  catalog 
and  Hinman  low  prices. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Fourth  St..  Oneida.  N.Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Making  •‘Synthetic”  Milk 

About  two  .yeai’S  ago  I  read  an  account 
somewhere  where  a  hospital  in  Boston 
used  peanuts  and  oats  to  make  artificial 
milk,  which  article  I  mislaid  or  lost.  Will 
a  >u  give  this  information,  and  proportion 
the,r  use?  H.  W.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Two  years  ago  the  Bo'ton  papers  re¬ 
ported  some  experiments  at  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  sanitarium  where  “milk”  was  pro¬ 
duced  direct  from  peanuts  and  oats.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  report  the  doctors  took 
equal  parts  of  Scotch  oatmeal  and  raw 
peanuts  and  ground  them  fine  in  a  com¬ 
mon  meat  grinder.  This  mixed  meal  was 
then  put  into  a  cotton  bag.  which  was 
placed  in  a  deep  dish  of  water.  The  bag 
was  clip  rued  up  and  down  in  this  water, 
and  kneaded  and  twisted  with  the  fingers 
for  five  minutes  or  more.  As  this  went 
on  the  water  took  on  a  white  color  as 
more  and  more  of  the  soluble  parts  ot  the 
oats  and  peanuts  were  washed  out.  There 
was  finally  found  a  thick,  white  liquid 
not  unlike  milk  in  its  appearance.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it — just  a  water  soluble 
extract  from  the  peanuts  and  oats.  As  a 
drink  for  invalids  it  has  some  merit.  It 
is  possible  that  some  fraud  will  prepare 
this  mess,  add  coc-oanut  oil  and  attempt 
to  sell  it  as  milk.  One  of  the  curious 
things  about  this  report  is  the  following 
statement : 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  cow  in  the 
process  of  making  milk  does  not  do  much 
otherwise  than  put  the  foods  through  a 
mechanical  process. 

Well,  that  is  the  limit.  We  are  finite 
used  to  having  it  said  that  the  farmer  is 
a  mere  mechanical  drudge,  without  power 
of  thought,  but  when  they  compare  the 
good  old  cow  to  a  kettle  of  water  it  is 
time  to  fight. 


Shaping  Horns 

I  have  a  fine  yoke  of  steers,  and  on 
one  of  them  one  horn  is  a  little  bit  lower 
than  the  other.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  to  do  to  make  it  turn  up.  T.  I.  L. 

Portville,  N.  Y. 

It  is  impossible  to  train  horns  of  ma¬ 
ture  animals.  Appliances  for  the  shap¬ 
ing  of  horns  of  young  growing  animals 
can  be  purchased  at  any  hardware  store 
and  are  very  satisfactory.  If  the  oxen 
in  question  are  fully  developed,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  contrivances  for  shaping  the 
horns  would  not  produce  the  desired  re¬ 
sults.  F.  c.  M. 


Alfalfa  Hay  for  Horses 

lto  you  consider  Alfalfa  hay  a  good 
feed  for  working  horses,  brood  mares  and 
colts?  An  idea  prevails  in  this  section 
that  Alfalfa  “works  on  the  kidneys’^  and 
is  therefore  harmful.  Is  this  true?  1 
have  fed  Alfalfa  to  brood  mares  and 
colts  with  what  appears  to  be  excellent 
results;  however,  some  bad  effects  may 
show  up  later.  R.  P.  w. 

l'ainesville,  O. 

Alfalfa  hay  can  safely  be  fed  to  work 
horses  without  experiencing  any  dele¬ 
te  nous  effects  whatever.  The  common 
mistake,  however,  of  feeding  as  much 
Alfalfa  hay  as  one  ordinarily  feeds  of 
Timothy  hay  results  in  the  accumulation 
of  an  excessive  amount  of  nitrogenous 
material,  which  often  overtaxes  the  kid¬ 
neys.  If  the  feeder  remembers  that  a 
pound  of  Alfalfa  hay  for  horses  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  a  pound  of  grain,  and  restricts 
the  amount  accordingly,  no  bad  results 
will  follow.  For  this  reason  it  is-  usual¬ 
ly  advisable  either  to  mix  some  Timothy 
hay  with  Alfalfa  hay,  or  limit  the  use  of 
Alfalfa  to  one  feeding  per  day  with 
horses. 

At  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  a 
number  of  years  ago  the  use  of  Alfalfa 
hay,  when  fed  in  conjunction  with  corn 
and  oats  for  concentrates,  effected  a  ma¬ 
terial  saving  in  grain.  By  all  odds  it  is 
the  best  of  feeds  to  use  with  brood  mares 
and  colts;  and  if  you  will  restrict  tin1 
grain  that  is  fed  in  conjunction  with  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  you  will  experience  no  diffi¬ 
culty.  For  emphasis,  let  me  repeat  the 
statement  that  where  Alfalfa  is  fed  to 
work  horses  the  amount  of  grain  should 
l>e  reduced,  and  a  pound  of  Alfalfa  hay 
should  be  considered  equal  to  a  pound  of 
grain  under  such  circumstances. 

F.  c.  ix. 


Duroc-Jersey  Sale 

At  the  Duroc-Jersey  sale  at  Gobel 
Farms,  February  21,  51  head  sold  for 
$3,435,  or  a  general  average  of  $07.35. 
The  top  sow  of  the  sale  went  to  John 
Carter  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  $130.  Out 
of  the  entire  offering  40  went  to  breeders 
in  New  Jersey,  10  in  Pennsylvania  and 
one  to  Connecticut.  The  breeders  from 
a  distance  were  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  such  a  strong  herd  of  Du  rocs  as 
they  were  able  to  see  on  sale  day.  The 
common  opinion  among  several  Duroe 
men  was  that  the  offering  included  a 
much  better  class  off  sows  than  is  found 


47,9 


even  in  t Be  bred  sow  sales  in  the  bog 
belt. 

The  < tots']  Farm  herd  still  has  about 
05  long,  high-backed.  Spring  gilts,  which 
are  being  developed  for  the  next  sale, 
and  a  bout  25  Fall  farrowed  gilts,  to 
offer  at  private  sale.  Seventy-five  pigs 
have  already  been  farrowed  by  our  herd 
SOWS  this  month. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  pet- 
bushel  in  carl olts.  at  wholesale  for  cash, 
delivered  on  track  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  March  12,  1923,  according  lo 
the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Markets  and 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  co-operating.  Feeds  all 
in  100-lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Branch- 
ville,  Belvidere,  Mt.  llolly,  Montclair, 
Flemington,  Trenton.  Newton,  Lafay¬ 
ette.  Haekettstown.  Belle  Mead,  Lebanon, 
Califon,  Hopewell,  New  Brunswick, 
Perth  Amboy.  Morristown.  Dover,  Pater¬ 
son,  Elizabeth  and  Somerville: 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $ 

No.  3  white  oats .  0.54% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  0.92% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  0.90% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $37.1  •» 

Soft  W.  \A\  bran .  37.90 

Hard  W.  W.  bran .  37.40 

Spring  middlings  .  3(5.90 

Bed  dog  Hour . . .  41.40 

Soft  W.  IV.  middlings .  38.90 

Flour  middlings  . 57.90 

White  hominy  .  34.90 

Yellow  hominy  .  31.40 

Gluten  feed  . ; . 

30%  cottonseed  meal .  49.40 

419 c  cottonseed  meal .  •J'-M’’ 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  55.40 

31%  linseed  meal . 

34%  linseed  meal .  o.».40 


Maple  syrup 
cans  at 
factory  price 


YUE  have  a  limited  quantity 
’  ’  of  highest  grade,  first 
quality  tin,  quartcans  ideal  for 
maple  syrup, — equipped  with 
a  screw  cap,  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  tilled  and  cleaned 
SEN1*  NO  M ON EY 

Just  tell  us  how  many  you  want,  and  pay  the  post¬ 
man  6c.  each  when  they  are  delivered.  We  will 
pay  all  shipping  charges.  If  you  want  to  get  in  on 
this  astounding  offer,  you  must  act  quickly. 

WILD  ROOT  CO.,  INC. 

1400  Jefferson  Avenue  -  Huffuio,  N.  T. 


Gillette  Machines 


Clip*  Horses,  Mules,  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Dogs 

CLIPPING  IMPROVES  HEALTH 

You  can  save  money  by  owning 
your  own  LILLETTE  Hand  or 
Power  Clipping  Machine.  Clipped 
cows  will  give  more  milk,  also 
richer  and  cleaner  milk.  All  our 
electric  machines  operate  from  an 
ordinary  lam))  socket  or  on  any 
make  of  farm  lighting  plant,  Get 
ready  now  for  the  clipping  season. 


Write  today  for  our  Illustrattd 

Price  I.ist  or  order  through 
your  dealer. 

CILLtTTE  (UPPING  MACHINE  C0..129-G.  W.  3 1st  It.,  New  Ysrk,  NX 


NoFortunes  in  Wire  Fences! 

Every  farmer  knows  the  im¬ 
portance  of  fencing.  Wire 
fences  have  been  on  the 
market  for  nearly  40 
years.  Every  farmer 
needs  them.  But  whoever 
heard  of  a  single  great  for- 
,  tune  being  made  on  either 
the  manufacture  or  the  sale  of  wire 
fencing!  Wire  fencing  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  in  normal  times  people's 
necessities  make  a  poor  field  for  the 
profiteer.  What  about  your  fencer1 
Why  not  get  the  most  durable- — Em¬ 
pire!  Write  nowfor  EmpireFenceBook. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 

3B  Maumee  Street  Adrian,  Michigan 


FREE  TO  DOG  OWNERS 

Polk  Miller's  famous  Dog 
Book,  64  pages,  on  care,  feed¬ 
ing  and  training,  with  ailment 
chart  and  Senator  Vest’s  cele¬ 
brated  “Tribute  to  a  Dog,” 
etc.  Also  full  list  of  Sergeant’s 
Dog  Medicines — the  standard 
for  50  years.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address.  Our  free 
advice  department  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
que-tion  about  your  dog’s  health  free. 

Polk  Miller  Drag  Ca.,  Inc.,  7  Corernor  Si.,  Richmond,  Y*. 


U  OISTS  for  ford  trucks  $07 

■  B  Fully  Guaranteed.  We  pay  the  #  f 

"  ■  freight.  Cir.  Free.  Dependable  Mfg.  C«.,Str«at»r. III.  *  ■ 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  1 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washinatonville  N  Y. 


L 


SWINE 


] 


A  YOUNG  "GUERNSEY  BULL 

of  splendid  type  and  best  of  breeding,  ready  for 
service.  Sired  by  Imp.  Blanchette's  Honour  57906 
from  an  imported  A.  R.  dam  that  we  will  sell  at  a 
bargain  price.  All  our  herd  are  Island  bred  and  rep¬ 
resent  Guernseys  leading  families  Invigorate  your 
herd  with  Island  blood  DERRYDALE  FARM,  Goshen.  N.Y. 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Cnoriiil  llfior  We  are  offering  for  sale 
opCUa!  vllvl  two  exceptionally  bred 
bulls  with  smutty  noses.  .Sired  by  May  Hose 
bulls.  Dsms  have  records  or  are  on  test.  Both 
of  these  bulls  are  goodindividuals.  six  to  eight 
months  old,  and  excellent  propositions  for 
grade  herds.  Price  $150,00. 

A  Heal  Chance  for  Farmers. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Coliasscl,  Mass. 

ff' iiprnkP V  Hull  Reg-:  20  mos.;  aired  by 
Aruernsey  DUII  Langw»terSt»ndf  a  at. 

Large  well  grown;  tested  herd.  $125.  Act  quickly 

- F.  JOHNSON  Rt.  No.  1 


DAVID 


Bloomsbury.  N.  j. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  aud  Breeders  of  (iuernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  darns  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  OAIRT  FARMS.  22  S.  124  Si.,  Phil,..  f«. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  H.  breeding. 
Brices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.| 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Hose  stock  of  both  sexes,  ail  «Kes,  from  A.  K. 
damn,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  16009. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARO  0.  DcFOREST, Amsterdam. N. V. 

Foil  SAM*: — IteirlMlcreri  Jersey  Heifer,  6  months  old. 
A.  BULLOCK  -  Bublingham,  Nbw  Vohk 


! 


JERSEYS 


“Quality”  Jerseys 

ACCREDITED 

If  you  are  looking 
for  good  stock  at 
square  prices,  ask 
us  for  our  sale  list. 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS 

(R.  E.  MOSHER) 

Aurora  -  -  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS  AND  BERKSHIRES 

Choice  Pigs. — February  and  March  (arrow  (torn 
big  prolific,  mature  dami.  Epochal,  Rival  and 
Double  Champion  blood,  $15.00  each  and  up. 

Island  Jerseys. — One  eight-month  bull  calf 
double  Grandson  Oxford  You'll  Do.  Big  frame, 
fine  condition,  R.  of  M.  dam.  Price  $100.00. 
Write  for  Pedigree  and  Description. 

MOORDENIER  HILLS 

East  Schodack,  Ira  G.  Payne,  Ranoaelacr  Co,,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  JERSEYS !  SK.bS‘J-,SV°c'oSS 

and  magnificent  RALEIGH  SIRE.  Brices  reasonable. 

Shipany where.  STRONGHEART  FARMS,  Brandon, Vermont 

FOR  BALE-TWO  RKOIBTERED  Taraau  ITallara 

'I  uberculin  tested,  $  50  and  t&fc  each,  alviowj  JjICIlUiS 

CEO.  Lt  FERRIS  &  SON  Atwater .  New  York 

FOUR  Registered  JERSEY  FEMALES 

For  Bale.  Price  reasonable.  Time  paymeutH  allowed, 

HENRI  E.  RA60T  Milford.  Pike  Cn..  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


Aural,!,.  Doll  (romaccreditedherdNo.34806.  Born, 
_  Ayrsniro  Dill  I  May.  ISVi.  Splendid  shape,  size  and 
color.  Extended  pedigree  on  application.  Also  a  few 

she  stock.  1’KKRl  WAItltKN,  Peru,  \  ermoi.t 


.*.  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  .*. 


Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  R.  O.  I*.  COWS 

Herd  established  90  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kitmelou  Farms,  Butler,  N.  J. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Aharrionn  Antrim  The  b*ef  bre  d.  Stock  for  sale. 

ADorueen  Angus  ardson  farm  Armonk.  n.y. 


HORSES 


FOR 

SALE 


PERCHERON  MARES 

Two  excellent,  registered  mares.  3  and  4 
years  old.  Well  matched,  possessing  at¬ 
tractive  utility  for  combined  breeding  and 
work  purposes.  $200.00  each.  Beauties. 
Gentle  and  sound. 

Call  or  address,  Manager, 

MACBRAE  FARM  •  Flemington,  N.  J. 


™re  BELGIAN  HORSES 

10  Choice  Young  Stallions;  20  Mares,  two  to 
ten  years  old,  including  my  show  stock. 
Priced,  and  terms  to  sell. 

DENNISON’S  FARMS,  159  Pearl  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  HORSES 

from  four  to  eight  yrs.  old.  Sound  and  gentle.  1,100 
or  1. COO  lbs.  each.  C.  E.  NICHOLS,  A  ngola.  N.Y. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

The  Grand  Champion  boar  at  this  year's  Interna¬ 
tional  at  Chicago  was  bred  by  us,  as  wero  both  bis 
sire  and  (lam.  We  hove  fifty  young  sows  sired  by 
full  brothers  of  this  boar,  bred  for  spring  litters, 
for  sale.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDlMi. 
Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR,  High  Wood 
Rival  631  st,  315,445,  farrowed 
September,  1921 ;  Blue  Ribbon 
1922,  Erie  County  Fair;  sires 
splendid  litters.  Twin  Elms  Farm, 
East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRES  of  Size  and  Quality 

Large  bred  gilts  •nd  sows.  Also  Fall  pigs.  Hook 
ing  orders  for  Spring  pigs.  Good  Show  Record. 

RICHARD  K.  WAIS  -  Lebanon,  N.  .1 . 

D  P  D  F  C  /  / /D|7C  Write  for  my  prices  on 
fr  LA  xv  O/j  I  lY  LO  Row,,  Boars,  (Silt*  and  pig, 

ELI  VODER  -  Elk  Lick.  Pa. 

nArL.L!r  _  Boh  i*b  and  Sow  s,  6  mos.  old.  Gilt*  10  mop. 

Bemnirw  old.  e.  g.  \  ori* 

Attrariivr  prices  on  proven  sows  for 
DEH  At3Illl%Ei3  spring  farrow  and  extra  nice  fall  pip*. 

FATMOOK  FAKM8,  HttrtfieJkl,  New  \ork 

For  Sale  Berkshire  and  Chester  While  Pig* 

Six  wp»*kh  old,  $u.o0  Htch.  IJ*‘.0  IIOUMK  A  €0., NpwA Ibaity, Pa. 

FOR  SALE 

DUROC-JERSEY  BOAR,  Cherry 
King  of  Fairview,  nearly  three 
years  old — blood  lines  of  Fancy 
Orion  King  and  Aviator;  sires 
large  sturdy  litters.  Twin  Elms 
Farm,  East  Aurora,  N.Y. 

DUROC-JERSEY 

Also  gilts  and  young  sows  bred  for  Spring  iitteis 
They  have  the  color  and  size  und  are  out  of  laige 
litters.  \\  eaned  pigs  both  Registered. 

U.  R.  URATE  -  Lakeuiont,  New  York 

ZDUROC  BOAR 

2  years  old.  Sensation.  Orion.  Cherry-King  breed¬ 
ing.  Price,  K50.  Order  Spring  pigs  now. 

H.  N.  ROBINSON  -  Weedsport,  New  York 

TIIIPOPC  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed - 
^  ^  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  th  Son  ’MerritleUl,  N.  V. 

Vk,,  — Orders  acceptable  now  for  young  pigs  (or 
AFllICfLa  delivery  during  May  and  June.  Open  Gilts 
and  Service  Boars.  ELMWOOD  FARMS,  f. 0.  R„  IS.  Iriiii.,,.  *  r. 

Dl  Service  Boars  and  open  Gilts. 

OOITHIA  FARM  Stanley,  New  York 

Big  Type  Chester  Whites  SH; 

April  farrow.  A  pair  will  lay  the  foundation.  Sired  by 
1, COD  lb.  boars,  tit DE  f.  7N0MAS,  0,hd.l.  farm.  Huclwro.  M  it. 

D«KBt4  rud  O  I.€.  and  CllKHTKJI  WHITE  PIG*. 

■1  E.  P.  HtMJKHS  -  Wayvil'k.  Nk.tv  YoRI 

inOPirr*  Chester  White*  and  Berkfthireg,  6  old. 

lUUTIgS  tti.oO  cauli.  KOU8EBKOS  IH  iohb.  ]% 

U  A1ADCUIDITC  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts,  Young  8er 

nfilYIr alllKLd  r;tBottre  H"‘l  ,f 

both  sexes.  Everything  Pure 
Bred.  ITiees  Bight  i.  M.  K, K.vstv OKTII. (  ul..,  V 1  StxHout, 

Ham  no  him  Pitre  Pedigreed  stock,  finest  breeding 
Ilalfl ||3 II II 0  I  lg*  Guaranteed  to  please.  8  wits  old. 
each.  Hugh  lirinton.  West  Cheater,  F’a. 

Eureka  Stock  Farm 

For  Sale  Registered  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks.  to  Id  mos  old.  Both  Hied  for  growth 

and  quality.  Write  your  wants 

EDWARD  WAITER  Box  66  R  West  Chester  Pa 

Beg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas.  The  bog  that  >-  m:<k 
11  ing  good  everywhere.  Ilardy,  prolific.  "  id.  for 
prieeu  spring  pigs.  "  BR00K8IDE,  ”  Middletown,  Virr  Inia 

O.  I.  C.’t*  Orders  booked  now  for  Spring  Pip*.  April  Ship¬ 
ment.  Lor  price*,  etc.,  write  H.  HILL,  Seneca  FaMs,  H  T 

For BigType Polands  f »drm LNi e!‘  oVi« 

Choice  young  boars  and  sow  »  for  sale.  W  rite  for  prices. 

DOGS  and  FERRET  o 

English  and  Welsh  SHEPHERDS 

Ml  generations.  Breeding  from  Proven  lines  and  Dams 
from  natural  herders.  4  months  imps  working  with  old 
dogs.  Few  choice  old  Blue  English  Bobtails  from  im¬ 
ported  Hire  and  Dams.  HEOIIliE  BIIOKHIK,  tlsratbo..  N.V. 

For  First-Class  Fox  Hound 

2  yrs.  old;  broke  to  run  and  trail.  Also  fine  looking 
eight-mos.-old  pup.  Mr.  W.  C.  DAVIS.  Marlton  P.  0  N  J. 

Pallia  Pnnniaa  ,our  m<>8.  old.  Spayed  females  JJf,. 
UUIIIC  rU(jpiB3  Also  baby  puppies.  Free  cl  re  n  la  i  Jer¬ 
sey  Giant  chicks  and  eggs.  IlLVER  LAKE  FARM.  Tlln».,  a  n. 

Husky  Airedale  Pups  raio-Ts/.!”!,' 

Whelped,  Dec.  Males,  *25  5  l  female,  »li.  Hire,  proven 
autoguard.  Mr,.  A.  U.  HOWE,  1  Bockland  St.,  Brorklon  Ran. 

For  Sale— Airedale  Pups  rSs™dre^a**™  •i“ri,em« ’e"“ 

$10.  Particulars  on  request.  A*  CAKLSON,  Stock  ion.  N.  J. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intellig*  nt 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers,  NELSON  BROS.,  Wrotf  <  lit.  r*. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups 

F.  A.  SWEET  -  Smyrna,  New  York 

FQXHOUROS.  Walker  Strain.  FIELD  FOXKOURD  KENNELS.  Some, I,  Cl. 

GOATS 

g,  m  m  ■  gf  DOES,  bred  to  freshen  in  May.  <70; 
IY!  2  1  K  Toggenburg  Bucks,  <50. 

" W "  "  S.  J.  SHARPUS  ft.  D.  5  R.rnilowr,  P». 

SHEEP 

For  Sale-Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep  Apply'0,'""‘ K*,,M 


Purchase,  >*«  lurk 
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ODED,  BANG'UP  STOR 


12  GREAT  BOOKS! 

Don  Quickshot  of  the  Rio  Grande  Stephen  Chalmers 

“Lookin’  f'r  Trouble  is  my  middle  name,’’  said  Impul¬ 

sive  Pep,  adventuring  cowpuncher.  And  there  on  the 
border,  among  raiding  Mexican  bandits,  train  robbers, 
Texas  rangers,  a  prairie  fire— not  to  mention  a  pair  of 
blue  eyes — lie  did  not  have  far  to  look. 

Loaded  Dice  Edwin  L.  Sabin 

A  romance  of  Texas  of  the  early  days,  when  lives  de¬ 
pended  on  the  Quickness  of  draw,  and  all  the  courage  of 
the  pioneers  was  needed  to  brave  the  perils  they  so  fear¬ 
lessly  faced.  A  thrilling  tale  of  men  who  were  jugglers 
with  death. 

Sontag  of  Sundown  W.  C.  Tuttle 

The  story  of  the  Question  of  ownership  of  the  T.J  ranch — 
a  question  which  promoted  bloodshed  and  a  war  of  no 
mean  caliber.  The  cowpunchers  of  this  story  will  live 
long  in  your  memory  for  their  originality  and  enterprise. 
They  are  men  whose  best  friends  were  tlieir  nerve  and 
their  gun. 

Spawn  of  the  Desert  W.  C.  Tuttle 

A  tale  of  Calico  Town: 

Where  men  lived  raw  in  the  desert's  maw,  and  Hell  was 
nothing  to  shun;  wiiere  they  buried  ’em  neat,  without 
preacher  or  sheet,  and  writ  on  their  tombstone,  crude  but 
sweet:  “This  jasper  was  slow  with  his  gun.’’ 

Arizona  Argonauts  H.  Bedford- Jones 

Three  adventurers  whose  fortune  in  the  Arizona  desert 
lead  through  drought  and  danger  to  the  goal  they  sought — 
gold,  free  gold,  the  gold  of  which  they  had  always  dreamed. 
They  were  men  quick  on  the  trigger  who  loved  to  face  odds. 

The  Lure  of  Piper’s  Glen  Theodore  G.  Roberts 

It  was  the  lure  of  all  the  great  timber  country  of  the 
North,  of  plentiful  game,  of  the  clear  wind  from  the  great 
plains.  The  call  came  South:  young  .Tim  Todliunter 
heard  it,  and  a  great  tide  of  life  in  the  north  caught 
him  up — to  bring  adventure  a-plenty. 

Apache  Valley  Arthur  Chapman 

A  story  of  a  cattle  war  in  the  southwest,  with  all  it  means 
— terror  and  blood  feud — alarms  by  night  and  day;  rust¬ 
ling  and  stealthy  murder.  And  through  it  all  are  woven 
the  lives  of  true  men  as  well  as  thieves,  men  whose  lives 
reflected  the  glories  of  the  land  they  protected. 

The  Challenge  of  the  North  James  B.  Hendryx 

This  is  a  story  of  the  call  of  the  great  Northland:  of  pur¬ 
poses  and  cross  purposes:  of  true  men  and  of  “bad’’  men; 
and  of  big  deals  and  pioneering  triumphs.  A  tale  of  the 
north  which  holds  for  the  young,  the  strong  and  the 
brave,  adventures  that  are  countless. 

The  Second  Mate  H.  Bedford-Jones 

Peril  and  mutiny  on  the  China  Seas.  When  every  scup¬ 
per  was  running  red,  and  with  two  white  women  at  the 
mercy  of  a  villainous  crew  composed  of  the  sweepings  of 
the  outermost  islands,  Jim  Barnes,  realized  the  gage  of 
desperate  battle  he  had  accepted  when  he  signed  on  as 
second  mate  of  the  SULU  QUEEN. 

The  Devil’s  Payday  W.  C.  Tuttle 

A  sky  of  brass,  the  sun  a  flame. 

And  the  land  no  place  to  dwell; 

The  only  spot  that  God  forgot, 

A  hunk  of  earth,  so  doggone  hot 
That  it  still  belongs  to  Hell. 

The  Canyon  of  the  Green  Death  F.  R.  Buckley 

Who  were  the  devils  in  human  form,  whose  haunt  was 
the  lost  barranca  ?  Invisible,  terrible,  they  brought  the 
redoubtable  young  officer  of  the  law  to  a  strange  dilemma. 
The  law  of  the  land  commanded  him  not  to  desert  his 
prisoners;  the  law  of  die  desert  ordained  that  he  stand  by 
his  companions.  Which  did  the  Fates  decree  he  should  obey? 

Sky-High  Corral  Ralph  Cummins 

A  yarn  of  the  unending  feuds  between  cattlemen  and 
forest  rangers:  of  the  forest  fires,  grazing  herds  and  bitter 
fights  at  timberline.  Yet  in  the  end  our  gallant  young 
ranger  through  ordeal  of  battles,  fire  and  blood  brought 
the  old  timers  to  see  the  new  ways  of  forest  conservation 
are  best. 


Thrills  on  Every  Pag 


Every  One: a  Ripsnorter  f 

Exciting?  You’ll  say  so!  Twelve  red-blooded  -tales.  Real  thrills 
on  every  page.  Y"ou  whirl  along  breathlessly  from  climax  to  climax. 
Smashing,  unexpected  endings  make  you  gasp.  Never  a  slow  evening  if 
you  own  these  books.  Just  like  being  a  cowboy,  a  prospector,  a  dare¬ 
devil  adventurer  yourself.  Every  story  a  “humdinger.” 

Live  the  life  of  the  big  open  Western  world — among  hairy-chested, 
hard-fighting  frontiersmen  who  tramp,  ride,  camp,  scheme,  love  and  hate 


Suu-toting”  life  of  the  West — the  had  old,  gls 
one  of  these  books  will  make  you  “hold  on  to  your  chair.” 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

You  can  get  this  whole  library  of  12  fascinating,  nerve-tightening 
books,  for  about  10c  each.  The  whole  set  sent  to  you  right  now — without 
a  penny  in  advance.  But  listen !  The  night  these  books  come  you  won  t 
sleep !  You’re  just  BOUND  to  finish  the  one  you  start— if  it  takes  till  3 
A.  M.  You  can’t- he  lonesome  or  out  of  amusement  while  you  have  these 
smashing  stories  in  your  home.  YET  EYER1"  STORY  IS  CLEAN  AND 
WHOLESOME — nothing  that  should  not  be  read  by  any  boy  or  girl.  ^ 

Get  this  whole  library  right  away.  Don't  send  any  money.  / 

Just  your  name  and  address  on!  the  handy  coupon,  and  mail  it.  X 
The  whole  12  of  these  splendid  books,  each  printed  on  good  / 

paper  and  each  with  a  striking  cover  in  color,  will  be  /  Garden  at 

sent  to  you  promptly.  Just  pay  $1.98  plus  a  few  cents  .  /  pUb.  Co  i!m 
postage,  to  the  postman  who  delivers  the  books,  and  they  Dept.  w’.|ii3 

are  yours.  There  are  no  other  payments  of  any  kind.  Garden  city 

Each  book  complete.  If  you  are  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  New  York 

send  them  hack  to  us — and  we  will  send"  back  your  v  You  may  send  me 
money  in  full.  -fp  1116  12  volumes  of 

Stake  yourself  to  a  whole  lot  of  pleasant  dryxf^Tuttlfand  dtiie^fa- 

evenings !  Think  of  it!  12  novels  for  only  mous  authors.  I  will  pay 

$1.98 — and  you  take  no  risk.  Take  up  this  *  \v  tlie  postman  only  $1.98  (plus 
offer  right  now,  for  it  may  not  be  repeated  ,  postage)  on  delivery,  it  is  un¬ 

in  this  magazine.  Send  the  coupon  to-  ^  derstoort  that  1  may  return  these 

.in  v _ NOW  t  /  books,  if  1  desire,  within  five  days 

•’  ’  /  and  receive  my  money  back  promptly. 

Garden  City  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.  /  Name . 

Dept-  W-1113  /  Address . 

Garden  City.  New  York  /  City .  State . 


Get  the  Best!  Always  Use  Struvens! 

Your  poultry,  hogs  and  stock  need  a  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  food.  By  adding  STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL  to 
their  regular  feed  it  supplies  the  proteins  and  min¬ 
eral  needed  lor  healthy  growth  STRUVEN’S  FISH 
MEAL  is  made  from  fresh,  whole  fish,  finely  ground — 
clean  and  pure.  We  will  send  you  a  copy  of  our 
feeding  instructions,  free,  upon  request. 

CUAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St„  Baltimore,  Md. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  Over  $14”,  says  L.  SI.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  You,  too, can  save. 

We  Pay  Ihe  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230MUNCIE,  IND. 


Edmonds'  a 
Poultry  a 
Account  D 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BV 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


N0WDi?lCT 


You  can  now  buy  the  famous  Peerless 
fence  cheaper  than  you  ever  bought  it 
before — we  have  opened  our  factory 
doors  direct  to  the  farmer — same  high 
quality — low  factory  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Enormous  Saving. 


Fynp  f'atnlfkar  Send nameand address 
tree  tdldlOgw  free  104.page  cata¬ 
log  of  Peerless  Fence  — Barb  Wire — Steel 
Posts— Roofing  and  Paints.  Rock  bottom  fac¬ 
tory  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
get  our  new  “Direct  From  Fac¬ 
tory”  money  saving  catalog. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  4310,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Factorl«»  at  Clavaland,  O.  10 
Adrian.  Mich.  Memphis,  farm 
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Send 
for  It 
today 


For  COTS 


_  on 

_  man  or  beast, 

you  will  find  Corona 
Wool  Fat  soothes  the  pain  al¬ 
most  instantly  and  heals  very 
quickly,  often  without  leaving 
a  scar.  Can’t  be  beat  for 
Sore  Shoulders  Collar  Boils 
Caked  Udders  Scratches 
Cracked  Hoofs  Rope  Burns 
Barb  Wire  Cuts  Sore  Teats 
Sore  of  Any  Kind,  Etc. 


CORONA  COMPOUND 


is  one  of  the  best  remedies  you  can  use.  Made  from 
the  fatty  secretions  extracted  from  the  wool  and 
skin  of  sheep.  Will  not  smart  nor  blister.  “A  friend 
in  need”  both  in  the  home  and  barn— a  REAL  first 
aid.  Sold  by  Druggists,  Blacksmiths  and  Harness 
Dealers.  If  yours  can’t  supply  write  us. 

Sample  Box  FREE 

It  won’t  co3t  you  a  cent  or  place  you, 

under  any  obligations—  just  send  me.  * 
your  name  and  address.  It's  wo»-th 
its  weight  in  erold  to  any  farmer  or 
dairyman.  Write. 

*  C.  G.  PHILLIPS.  Pres. 

THE  CORONA  MFC.  CO. 

10  Corona  Block.  Kenton.  O. 
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When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  IV.  -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 
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Increasing  Milk  Flow 

Will  you  furnish  a  balanced  ration  for 
Holstein  cows?  I  am  now  feeding  20<> 
lbs.  cornmeal.  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  200 
lbs.  23  per  cent  gluten.  250  lbs.  15  per 
cent  wheat  bran,  150  lbs.  43  per  cent 
cottonseed  meal  and  100  lbs.  31  per  cent 
linseed  meal,  and  all  they  can  consume 
of  clover,  Orchard  and  Timothy  hay. 
mixed.  I  am  now  getting  on  an  average 
of  28  lbs.  per  cow  a  day.  The  cows  are 
in  good,  warm,  well-ventilated  stables,  in 
good  flesh,  and  it  seems  as  though  they 
should  do  better  under  such  conditions. 

Cooper's  Plains,  N.  Y.  x.  m.  s. 

The  ration  that  you  are  now  feeding 
would  be  improved  by  replacing  50  lbs. 
of  the  ground  oats  with  50  lbs.  of  linseed 
meal,  and  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
cottonseed  meal  to  200  lbs.  As  I.  figure 
it.  your  mixture  yields  exactly  20  per 
cent  protein,  and  for  cows  yielding  an 
average  of  28  lbs.  per  day  it  is  clear  that 
an  added  amount  of  protein  would  in¬ 
crease  their  flow  of  milk,  especially  since 
they  are  in  good  flesh  and  in  full  vigor. 
You  do  not  state  whether  these  cows  are 
being  provided  with  any  succulence,  such 
as  silage  or  beet  pulp.  In  the  absence  of 
silage  I  should  surely  feed  some  moistened 
beet  pulp,  especially  since  all  of  the  hay 
used  is  not  legume  in  character.  It  is 
possible  that  the  bran  that  you  are  using 
carries  a  high  percentage  of  screenings, 
and  this  factor  alone  might  decrease  its 
palatability.  The  suggestion  that  you  use 
200  lbs.  of  the  coarse  bran  and  50  lbs. 
of  gluten  meal  is  made,  hoping  that  the 
balancing  of  the  proteins  might  be  more 
complete. 

I  take  it  that  you  are  providing  your 
animals  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  salt, 
which  would  be  either  added  to  the  grain 
ration  or  fed  by  itself.  My  experience 
prompts  the  suggestion  that' 15  per  cent 
is  about  the  minimum  amount  of  linseed 
meal  that  can  be  safely  incorporated  in 
a  dairy  ration  of  this  character.  How¬ 
ever,  you  must  realize  that  an  average 
production  of  14  qts.  per  day  is  more 
than  double  the  average  production  of 
the  average  herd  in  dairy  districts.  Ii 
the  producers  of  commercial  milk  where 
large  dairy  herds  are  maintained  could 
obtain  an  average  of  14  qts.  of  milk  p 
day  they  would  feel  very  highly  satisfied. 


Ration  for  Heifer 

Will  you  review  the  following  ration 
for  fresh  second  calf  Jersey  heifer :  100 

lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  75 
lbs.  gluten.  100  lbs.  linseed  meal,  o.  p.. 
50  lbs.  wheat  middlings,  50  lbs.  hominy. 
25  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  This  ration  will 
be  fed  with  dried  beet  pulp.  My  roughage 
is  poor  quality  mixed  hay.  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  select  feeds  well  up  in  lime 
and  have  purposely  incorporated  a  small 
amount  only  of  cottonseed  meal.  This  is 
a  good  heifer,  and  J  am  anxious  to  have 
a  ration  correctly  balanced  to  make  up 
in  a  measure  for  the  roughage  available 
so  that  she  can  make  good  at  the  pail 
without  too  great  a  drain  on  her  system. 

Millbrook,  N.  Y.  d.  s.  s. 

The  mixture  you  have  formulated,  pro¬ 
vided  you  are  using  gluten  feed  rather 
than  gluten  meal,  carries  16  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein.  The  palatability  of  the  combination 
would  be  increased  were  you  to  replace 
the  wheat  middlings  with  wheat  bran  and 
increase  amount  of  linseed  meal  and 
gluten  meal  in  quantity  sufficient  to  bring 
the  mixture  up  to  a  20  per  cent  basis. 
The  amount  of  cottonseed  meal  could  be 
safely  increased,  or,  if  you  are  averse  t<> 
using  this  concentrate,  the  substitution 
of  brewers’  grains  would  help  materially 
in  making  the  combination  more  satisfac¬ 
tory.  I  should  propose,  therefore,  the 
combination  mixed  as  follows :  150  lbs. 

ground  oats.  200  lbs.  bran,  150  lbs.  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  150  lbs.  gluten  feed,  50  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  brewers’  grains. 
200  lbs.  hominy.  If  you  feed  beet  pul r* 
in  addition  to  the  ration  proposed  it  would 
materially  reduce  the  ratio  of  protein, 
and  the  heifer  would  not  have  sufficient 
protein  to  meet  the  milk-making  demand.'. 
You  need  have  no  fear  of  udder  trouble 
where  this  combination  is  used,  provided 
you  feed  plenty  of  roughage  and  bee, 
pulp  along  with  the  grain  ration. 


Feeding  Beet  Pulp 

Will  you  give  me  the  amount  of  dried 
beet  pulp  to  feed  to  milking  cows,  both 
Holsteins  and  Guernseys?  I  am  feeding 
a  balanced  ration  of  grain  and  the  correct 
amount  of  hay.  but  my  silage  will  not 
last  much  longer,  and  I  am  going  to  fall 
back  on  the  beet  pulp,  hut  all  information 
I  can  find  does  not  agree  on  the  amount. 

Bradford,  Mass.  e.  s.  f. 

The  best  results  follow  where  beet  pulp 
is  moistened  previous  to  being  fed  to 
dairy  cows.  If  it  is  incorporated  in  dry 
mixtures,  it  increases  the  bulk,  but  does 
not  add  materially  to  its  palatability. 
Good  results  follow  its  use  generally  lie- 
cause  it  carries  an  abundance  of  lime, 
and  seemingly  increases  the  digestibility  of 
accompanying  feeds.  If  your  grain  ration 
is  a  complete  feed  and  carries  from  20  to 
24  per  cent  of  protein,  and  not  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  fiber,  and  provided  you 
have  available  such  roughage  as  Alfalfa 
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or  clover  hay,  25  lbs.  of  the  moistened 
beet  pulp  per  day  is  sufficient  for  a  cow 
yielding  30  lbs.  of  milk.  This  will  mean 
about  5  lbs.  of  the  dry  pulp.  If  the  beet 
pulp  can  be  saturated  in  molasses  water 
its  carbohydrate  value  will  be  materially 
increased  and  its  palatability  assured. 

Feeding  practices  have  thus  far  not 
established  any  fixed  standards  for  feed¬ 
ing  beet  pulp;  but  at  Briareliff  Farms  we 
found  that  4  or  5  lbs.  of  the  beet  pulp 
moistened  was  sufficient  to  supply  the 
succulence  and  bulk  necessary  to  supple¬ 
ment  a  complete  ration.  If  your  silage 
is  limited.  I  should  commence  at  once 
the  feeding  of  beet  pulp,  allowing  one 
feeding  of  silage  in  the  morning  and  a 
feeding  of  beet  pulp  at  night.  For  cows 
yielding  more  than  30  lbs.  of  milk  the 
beet  pulp  can  be  proportionately  in¬ 
creased;  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
beet  pulp  is  relatively  high  in  fiber  and 
comparatively  low'  in  its  nutritional  value. 
Usually  it  is  claimed  that  1  lb.  of  beet 
pulp  is  equal  to  1  lb.  of  grain  in  feeding 
value.  Results  of  this  character  might 
be  achieved  in  some  dairies  where  poor 
roughages  are  fed.  but  ordinarily  it  will 
be  found  that  corn  or  hominy  is  by  all 
odds  the  more  economical  source  of  car¬ 
bohydrates,  and  the  beet  pulp  must  be 
relied  upon  chiefly  to  provide  bulk,  pal¬ 
atability,  lime  and  succulence. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

JOT  IX  THE  COTTON  BELT  —  FREEZING 

WEATHER,  TOO— PLANTERS  STILL  HAVE 

COURAGE  —  RISKS  OF  FARMING  IN¬ 
CREASE-APPLES  GOING  FAST  —  THE 

WEST  PUSHING  FANCY  PEARS. 

The  farmer’s  position  seems  to  be  im¬ 
proving  a  little  in  line  with  the  active 
business  conditions  and  the  generally 
rising  tendency  of  prices  for  goods  and 
products.  He  is  getting  more  for  some 
kinds  of  farm  produce,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  is  paying  more  for  most  things 
that  he  buys.  As  compared  with  1913, 
.iust  before  the  war.  he  can  buy  more 
farm  supplies  now  with  his  $1  worth  of 
cotton,  wool,  butter  and  eggs,  but  less 
than  in  1913  with  his  .$1  worth  of  hay, 
grain,  potatoes  and  live  stock. 

JOY  IN  DIXIE 

Producers  of  cotton  and  wool  are 
faring  best,  even  with  light  production. 
This  means  that  the  South  and  West 
are  faring  better  than  the  East.  When 
the  cotton  market  touched  the  30c  mark 
the  whole  South  jumped  with  joy  and 
jingled  money  in  its  purse.  But  the 
South  had  its  troubles,  too,  w'hen  the  re¬ 
cent  freezes  injured  the  truck  crops  from 
Florida  to  California,  reducing  the  yield 
and  delaying  the  season.  So  far  not 
much  damage  has  been  done  to  fruit,  ex- 
<  ept  to  strawberries  in  the  extreme  South 
and  a  little  to  peaches  in  Georgia,  but 
growers  always  feel  anxious  in  such  a 
reason,  because  late  freezes  in  the  South 
are  sometimes  repeated  further  North  as 
the  season  advances.  Another  drawback 
to  Southern  farming  is  the  farm  labor 
problem,  which  usually  gives  little  trou- 
1  le.  because  of  the  large  negro  popula¬ 
tion,  bred  and  trained  on  the  farm. 
Lately  they  have  been  flocking  to  the 
cities  to  work  on  roads  and  buildings 
and  about  the  factories  at  wages  higher 
than  farmers  could  pay.  With  less  help 
tit  hand  the  South  is  planning  to  raise 
more  cotton,  which  can  hardly  be  done 
without  cutting  down  on  corn  and  other 
crops.  This  is  well  enough,  because  the 
rest  of  the  country  can  raise  plenty  of 
grain,  and  the  grain  export  situation 
does  not  seem  very  promising. 

READY  TO  PLANT 

The  fertilizer  trade  is  reported  active, 
showing  that  the  farmers  have  not  lost 
their  courage  nor  all  their  credit.  A 
good  part  of  the  Eastern  country  is  only 
just  now  coming  out  of  the  snowbanks 
and  thinking  things  over. 

They  have  done  fairly  well  with  live 
stock,  "dairy  and  poultry  during  the  past 
few'  months.  Wool  is  in  light  supply  and 
lambs  in  good  demand.  While  the  market 
for  sheep  products  does  not  depend  on 
Europe,  hogs  and  beef  cattle,  as  well 
as  wheat,  all  need  a  good  export  demand 
to  keep  up  the  price,  and  one  can  hardly 
guess  how'  much  of  these  things  will  be 
wanted  under  the  present  unsettled  con¬ 
ditions  overseas. 

It  is  certain  at  least  that  it  takes  a 
great  deal  more  money  than  it  used  to 
for  running  a  farm,  and  the  risk  is 
greater  nowadays.  A  farmer  with  small 
capital  can  make  himself  safer  by  rais¬ 
ing  more  than  one  or  two  kinds  of  pro¬ 
duce,  counting  on  something  doing  well 
enough  to  pay  his  bills. 

MARKETING  APPLES  EAST 

Apples  are  going  to  market  fast. 
There  are  still  a  few  in  farmers’  cellars 
and  sheds,  especially  in  Maine  and  the 
Northwest,  but  most  of  the  market  stock 
is  in  cold  storage  and  cleaning  up  fast. 
Prices  touched  $6  per  barrel  during  the 
cold  snap,  which  reduced  the  movement 
of  new  supplies,  but  the  general  city 
range  of  standard  kinds  of  choice  grade 
is  .$4  to  $5.50  per  barrel.  Western  ap¬ 
ples  are  selling  comparatively  low,  and 
the  season  has  not  been  satisfactory  to 
the  producers  in  the  boxed  apple  regions 
so  far  as  concerns  the  apple  sales.  But 
they  did  w’ell  with  pears.  It  looks  as  if 
the  Northwesterners  were  putting  over  a 
new  one  on  the  Eastern  fruit  growers  by 
developing  a  market  for  fancy  pears,  a 
fruit  which  had  been  somewhat  neg¬ 
lected  as  a  crop  for  business  orchards. 

G.  B.  F. 


There  Is  Only  ONE 
Unadilla  Silo 

The  features  that  made  the  Unadilla  Silo  famous  are  covered  by 
patents.  There  is  no  silo  made  like  the  Unadilla.  No  silo  is  made 
so  convenient  and  safe  to  use  as  the  Unadilla.  There  is  only  one 
Unadilla  Silo,  made  in  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  and  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Send  for  the  big  illustrated  1923  Catalog  which  shows  why  twice 
as  many  Unadillas  are  sold  than  any  other  silo  in  the  East. 


Unadilla  Service 

is  complete,  from  the  selection  of  lumber 
to  the  delivery  of  your  silo.  A  traffic  de¬ 
partment  sees  that  you  get  your  silo 
on  time  and  get  it  complete.  Every 
part  is  thoroughly  inspected. 

Advantages  for  the  Early  Buyer 

Every  year  many  who  want 
Unadilla  Silos  are  disappointed.  It  is 


humanly  impossible  to  deliver  all  the 
silos  that  are  ordered  just  before  corn 
is  ready  simply  because  freight  cars 
cannot  be  received  and  loaded  in 
time.  The  early  buyer  can  get  his 
silo  in  time,  get  it  erected  and 
adjusted  properly.  He  has  it  ready  to 
fill  without  anxiety  or  necessity  for 
hasty  erection. 


If  you  would  be  sure  of  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  Unadilla  Silo 
send  for  catalog ,  prices  and  early  order  discount  now. 


Here  Are  the 


Dominant  Features  of 

Construction 


The  Roof,  whether  Conical  or  Gambrel  in  form, 
is  made  of  a  durable,  weather  resisting  variety  of 
lumber,  capped  with  galvanized  iron  ventilator 
and  provided  with  double  hinged  doors  for  filling 
the  Silo. 


This  part  of  gambrel  roof  provides  ample  working 
space  to  permit  of  ensilage  being  firmly  tramped 
to 'top  of  staves,  besides  affording  storage  for  several 
tons  blown  in  through  filling  opening  above.  The 
result — a  Silo  full  of  silage  after  settling  has  occured. 


Steel  cable  anchors,  connecting  with  top  and 
middle  hoops  through  equalizing  saddles  attached 
to  the  ground  rods,  safeguard  the  Silo  during 
wind  storms. 


Fasteners  being  wholly  on  the  doors  permit  of 
their  being  locked  in  the  frame  at  any  point;  easily 
shoved  up  out  of  the  way  at  feeding  time  and  as 
easily  lowered  to  close  the  opening  at  ensilage  level. 


Door  opening  is  22  inches  wide,  continuous  and 
unobstructed,  enabling  operator  to  raise  each  suc¬ 
cessive  door  above  the  feed  level  and  shove  the 
ensilage  from  Silo.  No  tiresome  pitching  of  feed 
up  two  or  more  feet  to  clear  high  doors  and 
crossbraces. 


Door  fasteners  make  an  ever-ready,  handy,  sub¬ 
stantial  and  safe  ladder  the  entire  height  of  the 
front.  Rounds  are  15  Vat-  inches  apart,  stand  out 
5  inches  from  the  doors  and  are  13  inches  wide. 
Easy  to  climb — up  or  down. 


Four  adjustable  base  anchors  of  steel  cable, 
embedded  in  the  concrete,  hold  the  Unadilla 
immovable  on  its  foundation. 


Door  irame  is  adjustable.  A  few  turns  of  nuts 
on  ends  of  tie-rods  gives  a  narrower  or  wider 
opening  as  desired,  overcomes  the  nuisance  of 
doors  that  bind  and  insures  permanent  air-tightness 
throughout  the  door  system. 


Every  hoop  can  be  taken  up  as  much  as  12 
inches  at  the  door  front,  all  adjusting  nuts  being 
close  to  a  man  or  boy  working  from  the  door 
fastener  ladder.  No  dangerous,  side-slipping 
separate  ladder  required.  The  work  done  in  a 
jiffy  under  protection  of  the  chute  connection. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  New  York 
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Equipment 


Proper  Barn  Equipment 

Protects  Your  Profits 

No  matter  how  many  cows  you  are  milking, 
you  will  find  STAR  Equipment  offers  you 
the  new,  modern  way  of  cutting  labor  costs, 
keeping  herd  health  and  increasing  the  milk 
yield.  STAR  Stalls  and  Stanchions  come 
to  you  completely  assembled. 

Let  Star  service  help  you 

STAR  service  begins  with  barn  plan  and 
includes  everything  to  equip  it  from  floor  to 
roof.  Barn  Plans  Free.  What  are  your 
requirements'? 

Before  buying  ask  your  STAR  Dealer  for  new 
price  list.  You’ll  find  STAR  Stalls  priced 
as  low  as  $6.50  each.  Or  write  direct  to 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  <&_  Co. 

Harvard,  Illinois 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Albany,  N.  Y.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The 

STAR  Line 

Stalls,  Stanch¬ 
ions,  and  Pens, 
Litter  Carriers, 
“Harvester”  Hay 
Tools,  Garage 
Equipment,  Feed 
Trucks,  W  a  t  e  r 
Bowls,  Door 
Hangers,  Steel 
Fence  Posts  and 
Farm  Specialties. 


FREE  Barn 
Plans —  .. 


Hunt, 
Helm, 
Ferris  &  Co. 
Harvard,  Illinois 


I  have . cows, . horses, 


How  many  stalls 
do  you 
need? 


. yonng  stock.  Please  send  me 

free  floor  plans  and  other  suggestions.  I 
am  considering  T remodeling"! 

L  building  J  a  barn  next . 


Name. 


Address. 


★  COMPLETE  BARN  OUTFITTERS  ★ 


for  All  Farm  Work 


Change  power  as  you  change  jobs — Turn  on 
more  power  or  turn  it  down  as  needed — 1%.  2, 
3.  4,  5,  or  a  strong  6  H.  P.  all  in  one  engine.  Light  to 
move — Sets  anywhere  without  fastening  down. 

Runs  Washer,  Pump,  Saw,  Grinder,  Etc. 

Busiest  machine  on  the  farm — Kerosene  or  gasoline — Starts  easy — No 
cranking— Durable,  Reliable,  Guaranteed — Thousands  used.  Write  now 
for  description  and  bargain  factory  pric«-  of  this  wonderful  farm  engine. 
The  Edwards  Motor  Co,  812  Main  St,  Springfield.  O. 


Two  Equipped  Stock  and  Dairy  Farms 

1 20  acres,  with  10  milk  cows,  4  heifers.  6  registered; 
2  bulls,  1  registered;  15  Poland  China  hogs;  corn 
harvester;  corn  husker  and  shredder;- hay  loader; 
in  fact,  full  line  modern  machinery;  15-acre  stream- 
watered  pasture;  20-acre  timber  lot,  balance  till¬ 
age;  9-room  stone  house;  large  bank  barn;  all  out¬ 
buildings.  Price,  with  everything  included,  S100 
an  acre.  Only  23  miles  City  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

Also  162  acres,  some  stock  and  equipment;  130 
acres  tillable,  balance  creek-watered  pasture  and 
wood;  fine  16-room  stone  house:  large  bank  barn; 
silo:  all  outbuildings.  Wonderful  opportunity  at 
$7,800.  Old  age  forces  sale.  Get  new  72-page 
Farm  Catalogue  and  details  thru 
REESE  &  L1NDERMAN,  411-R.  Bulletin  Bldg  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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SUNNY  Southern  Jersey  New  York,  Atlantic 

City,  cash  markets.  Stocked  farms,  $1,000  up  ;  terms. 
Free  catalog.  JBKSEX  MUSBCIf  lHRSf  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  0, 


Save  Money 

Like  This  7 
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On  FENCE ,  OATES 

STEEL  POSTS,  PAINTS 
and  ROOFING 


Saved  $56  Jim  Brown  is  smashing 
“I  have  saved  all  records  this  year. 

$56  00  on  my  Diract-from-Factory, 

order  I  paid  freight  prepaid  prices 

you  37c  per  save  you  more  money 

rodand fence  than  ever.  Hundreds 

here  no  bet-  of  styles  of  Fencing, 

teris93Vc."  Gates,  Barb  Wire, 

Cha.  Rowe.  Steel  Poata.  Roofing  ! 

Stella.  Mo.  »nd  Painta.  Highest  J 

Quality  Guaranteed 

Prices 

FREE  BOOK  « 

Write  for  Jim  Brown’  8  big  new 
Bargain  Book— FREE!  See 
Jim  Brown’s  Factory  Prices, 

Freight  Prepaid.  Send  post¬ 
card  or  letter  NOW. —  Jim 
Brown,  President. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co, 

Dept.  4309  Cleveland,  Ohio 


mi 


FENCE 

gates 

posts 

hoofing 
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60  acre  farm  or  estate  near  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  $20,000. 
170-acre  mountain  farm  Warren  Oo  .  N.  J  ,  $3,500. 
10-room  house.  2  acres  fruit, Warwick  Val'ey,  $5,000. 

HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Mechanics 

By  Robert  H.  Smith 


increasing  Speed  of  Silage  Cutter 

I  have  a  7-k.p.  gas  engine  belted  to  a 
10-in.  silage  cutter  and  blower.  The  en¬ 
gine  is  equipped  with  a  20-in.  pulley  and 
makes  350  r.p.m.  The  cutter  has  an  8- 
in.  pulley,  giving  it  a  speed  of  875  r.p.m. 
Would  I  gain  anything  by  using  10-in. 
pulley  on  cutter?  Cutter  is  supposed  to 
run  700  to  000  r.p.m.  By  increasing  the 
speed  of  the  cutter  is  it  harder  on  the 
engine  to  handle  a  given  amount  of  fod¬ 
der  in  a  given  time?  w.  R.  H. 

Jackson  Center,  Pa. 

The  use  of  a  10-in.  pulley  on  your  cut¬ 
ter  with  the  present  engine  speed  will  re¬ 
duce  the  speed  of  the  blower  to  700  r.p.m., 
the  minimum  speed  recommended  by  the 
manufacturers.  This  will  slow  up  the 
capacity  of  the  machine  somewhat,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  it  slightly  easier 
to  run.  If  the  silo  is  not  too  high  and 
the  blower  seems  amply  strong  to  force 
the  material  up,  this  change  might  be  a 
help  in  reducing  the  load  on  the  engine. 
Using  the  10-in.  pulley  on  the  cutter 
and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  en¬ 
gine  speed  somewhat  by  adjusting  the 
governor,  will  keep  the  blower  speed  up 
and  at  the  same  time  give  you  more 
power,  because  of  the  increased  engine 
speed.  This  speeding  up  of  the  engine 
can  be  done  only  where  the  engine  bal¬ 
ance  will  permit  it.  Some  engines  vi¬ 
brate  excessively  if  run  beyond  their 
rated  speed. 

If  the  cutter  speed  were  increased  and 
no  more  corn  run  through  it  per  hour 
than  was  formerly  done  at  the  lower 
speed,  but  little  extra  effort  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  operate  the  cutter.  In  prac¬ 
tice.  however,  the  rate  of  feed  is  usually 
increased  with  the  speed,  and  the  high 
speed  then  means  that  more  corn  is  fed 
into  the  cutter  in  a  given  length  of  time, 
making  the  load  on  the  engine  greater. 
It  is  this  cutting  and  elevating  of  extra 
material  that  requires  the  greater  power. 


Farm  Water  System 

Will  you  give  me  an  outline  or  plan 
for  a  water  system?  We  want  water  for 
kitchen  sink,  water  to  barn-yard  for 
horses,  an  outside  faucet  at  house  for 
hose  connection  to  water  hotbed  and  hose 
connection  at  horse  trough  to  fill  spray 
tank.  Will  use  700  gallons  some  days 
for  spraying  and  water  in  house  for 
family  of  five  that  need  lots  and  use  lots 
of  water.  For  power  will  use  3-h.p. 
spraying  engine.  We  do  not  have  electric 
power.  This  house  is  small  but  com¬ 
fortable,  no  room  for  a  tank  either  up  or 
downstairs.  We  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  namping  water  for  spraying  and 
want  to  save  that  work  and  have  water 
in  the  house,  but  do  not  want  to  spend  a 
big  sum  of  money  as  we  expect  to  build 
a  real  house  in  a  few  years  and  the  water 
system  will  go  into  the  cellar.  E.  T}.  F. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich, 

As  you  have  no  place  for  a  water 
storage  tank  in  the  house  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  install  the  pumping  plant  at  the 
barn,  using  your  spraying  engine  coupled 
to  a  shallow  well  pump.  A  storage  tank 
could  then  be  placed  in  the 'loft  of  the 
barn  that  would  supply  both  house  and 
stable,  the  house  service  pipe  coming 
down  through  the  stable  and  underground 
to  the  house.  The  storage  tank  shoulcl 
be  provided  with  a  closely  fitting  cover 
and  if  not  completely  protected  by  the 
hay  a  double  wall  should  be  built  about  it 
with  registers  cut  through  the  floor  be¬ 
neath  permitting  the  warm  stable  air  to 
circulate  about  the  tank,  preventing  freez¬ 
ing.  This  is  by  no  means  an  ideal  ar¬ 
rangement,  but  may  serve  as  a  conven¬ 
ience  until  a  better  system  is  installed. 

Filling  a  sprayer  from  a  system  of  this 
kind  would  be  slow  business.  Better 
erect  a  float -controlled  tank,  holding  at 
least  a  sprayer  full,  on  posts  sufficiently 
high  to  permit  discharge  directly  into  the 
sprayer.  A  two  to  three-inch  pipe  con¬ 
nected  to  this  tank  will  permit  filling  the 
sprayer  quickly.  The  supply  tank  can 
then  slowly  fill  again  while  the  sprayer 
is  in  use. 


Temperature  for  Laying  Roofing 

I  have  seen  roofing  on  buildings  that 
was  wrinkled,  and  others  turn  from  where 
it  was  nailed.  At  what  temperature 
would  you  advise  laying  three-ply  asphalt 
roofing?  c.  J.  E. 

Roofing  of  this  kind  should  be  laid  in 
warm  weather,  because  when  warm  it  can 
be  handled,  bent  around  corners,  etc., 
without  cracking.  When  cold  it  is  brit¬ 
tle  and  cracks  easily,  and  if  necessary  to 
lay  it  in  cold  weather  it  should  be  stored 
in  a  warm  room  and  brought  out  only  as 
fast  as  needed.  I  think  that  the  question 
of  temperature  when  laid  has  little  to  do 
with  the  tearing  of  the  paper  after  lay¬ 
ing  ;  that  is.  it  is  not  likely  that  the  tear¬ 
ing  is  due  to  shrinking  or  contraction  due 
to  a  lower  temperature  than  existed  when 
the  roofing  was  put  down.  Some  roofing 
seems  to  dry  out  in  the  sun.  causing  thff 
top  layer  to  pull  away  from  the  edges, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  case  in 
the  roofing  that  you  have  in  mind.  All 
roofing  will  be  somewhat  loose  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  but  not  necessarily  wrinkled  if  the 
roof  beneath  it  is  true  and  the  roofing  has 
been  laid  straight. 
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Plenty 
Power 


—We  kept  two  men 
busy,”  writes  Mr. 

Patey  —  “pitching 

Off  the  load.  F illin  g  New,  Tbe  Blizzard  Paddle 
Sdo  would  sure  be  Roll  Self-Feed.  Write 

a  s  1?  “  we  for  circular  describing  it. 

could  keep  our 

Blizzard  busy  from  morning  ’till  night.” 

Better  Blizzards  for  Less  Money 

New  models  have  self-feeding,  feed  regu¬ 
lating  features.  Blizzardsdo  most  work  per 
h.  p.— they  fill  world’s  highest  silos— they 
are  running  after  20  years  of  work— they 
run  very  low  for  upkeep;  all  parts  of  wear 
being  replaceable. 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO- 
Box502  Canton^O. 

Ensilage  Cutter 

WRITE 

for  circular  describing 

the  new  Blizzard  improvements.  Also  describes 
Dick’B  “Famous”  Feed  Cutters.  Leaders  for  49 
years.  For  power  or  hand  operation. 


CRAINE 

SILOS 


give  three-fold  protection  to  your  silage. 
They  keep  warmth  and  juices  in,  and  keep 
cold  and  weather  out. 

Every  square  inch  of  a  Craine  Silo  is 
protected  against  stress  and  strain  in 
any  direction. 

You  can  tell  a  Craine  from  any  other 
wood  silo.  Smooth  and  handsome.  No 
hoops  to  tighten  or  loosen.  Once  up,  a 
Craine  stays  put.  Craine  Silos  are  cheap¬ 
est  to  own. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog 

Any  old  stave,  iron -hooped  silo 
can  be  rebuilt  into  a  Craine  3-wall 
Silo  at  about  half  the  cost  of  a 
new  one.  Catalog  shows  how. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Box  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


HEAVES 


Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


R  la  tefiford's 

CALF  MEAL 

Write  for  chart  No.  C-29,“How  to 
Feed  Calves,”  giving  important, 
authoritative  information  for 
farmers.  Sent  you  FREE. 

BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 

...  . _ _  In  business 

Waukegan  over  122  years 

Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
Monev  back  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

Most  for  cost  -  NEWTON’S 

1  A  veterinary's  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Coughs,  Distemper. 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 

,  .  Conditioner.  At  dealers’  or 

30  years  sale  tJy  parcei  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

MINERALS 
.COMPOUND 

FOR 

Booklet 

Free _ 

£3  Pkg.  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave ,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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Open  to  You— Real  Sales 
Opportunity 


Even  with  no  previous  sales  experi¬ 
ence,  you  can  make  good  money  sell¬ 
ing  R.  H.  Co.  Lightning  Rods. 

These  “Rods  of  a  Better  Kind’’ 
have  been  giving  perfect  lightning 
protection  for  74  years,  and  bear  the 
official  approval  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Under¬ 
writers’  Laboratories. 

Every  farmer  needs  lightning  rods 
of  reliable  make  to  protect  his  build¬ 
ings  and  other  property.  You  can 
sell  right  from  the  start.  We  show 
you  how  to  interest  prospects  and  close 
sales.  You  are  backed  up  by  our 
advertising  and  close  co-operation. 

This  is  your  chance  to  get  established 
jn  a  pleasant,  profitable  business  of 
your  own,  requiring  only  small  capital. 
Write  today  for  terms  regarding  ex¬ 
clusive  territory  and  full  particulars. 

THE  REYBURN-HUNTER-FOY  CO. 
829  Broadway  -  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


"Lightning 
Rods  of  a 
Better  Kind'' 


r-HAYING  TOOLS 


Thia  car¬ 
rier  puta 
your  hay 
away  quickly 
and  easily, 
without  trou¬ 
ble  or  costly 
delays.  Its 
sure,  positive  action 
and  easy  operation  is 
due  to  the  HUDSON 
PATENTED  DEAD¬ 
LOCK.  We  make  car¬ 
riers  for  steel,  cable 
or  wood  tracks;  four 
wheels  or  eight;  used  with  fork  or  slings. 


Insist 
on  the 
HUDSON 
Dead- lock 
Carriers 


HUDSON  HAY  TRACK  is  the  strongest 
made.  Doubly  strong  at  joints.  If  neces¬ 
sary  the  HUDSON  takes  a  whole  ton  load 
at  once.  Bo  sure  to  see  it.  Ask  your  HOME 
TOWN  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  us. 


msBmm  mwg.co. 

Dept.  386  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


GOOD  FARMING  PAYS 


Every  farmer  wants  to  save  labor,  time.  seed,  borre-powe 
and  raise  bigger  crops.  The  WESTERN,  3  machines  in  t.  ■ 
do  all  oft  bis.  It  has  proven  it  to  thousands.  It  pulverizes  s 
packs  as  deep  as  plowed,  leaves  a  loose  mulch  on  top.tnakra 
a  perfect  seed  bed  In  one  operation.  Get  S  to  10  busbelapes 


clover  and  srrasa  seed. 
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Got 

our 

mi 

Catalog 

proves  our _ _ 

manta,  explain,  etm 
■traction  and  work 
why  It  produeea  bott*.  . 
eulta  Ulan  any  other  roller. 

Contain,  letter,  from  farmers 
u,lns  it  and  other  valuable  iafoL- 
matlon.  “Worth  Jta  weight  in  cold.* 

Our  law  price  direct  will  aurpri,#  you.  'ea 
Writs  today  for  book  and  price,  freight  paid? 

WESTERN  UNO  HOLLER  CO.,  Box  138  HASTINGS,  WEB 

Farms  For  Sale  or  Rent  fsa‘mxs 

for  sale  on  easy  terms,  or  rent  for  cash,  or  on  shares. 
These  farms  are  all  near  town,  tine  buildings, 
on  Rural  route,  near  Otsego  Lake,  and  are  adapted 
to  stock  raising,  dairying  or  raising  garden  truck, 
which  finds  a  ready  sale.  Address  all  communica¬ 
tions  to  GLIMMERGLEN  FARMS,  Inc.,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


ROOFING 


GOOD  QUALITY 
ROLLS  IN  ONE  PIECE 
Smooth,  1  ply.  85c.  Heavy  slate  surface,  81.75, 
slate  surface  shingle.  Remnants,  S3.  Send  for 
complete  roofing  catalog.  397  Walden  Ave.,  BUFFALO 
HOUSE  WRECKING  S  SALVAGE  COMPANY.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W  30th  St..  New  York. 
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Raising  Puppies  for  Sale 

N.  AY.  R.’s  query  as  to  whether  or  not 
raising  puppies  as  a  business  would  be 
profitable  prompts  the  writer  to  tell  of 
bis  experience  in  growing  and  selling 
collie  puppies  out  West.  On  our  small 
farm  we  kept  a  pair  of  collies  to  help 
handle  the  stock,  and  also  as  watch  dogs 
and  companions.  Incidentally,  they  were 
very  useful  in  reducing  tke  pesky  rabbit 
population  around  the  orchard  and  in  the 
Alfalfa  fields. 

The  puppies  came  iu  April  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  in  litters  of  from  seven  to  15  each. 
Accidents  of  one  kind  or  another  gener¬ 
ally  reduced  their  number  to  from  five  to 
nine  per  litter  by  the  time*  they  were  two 
weeks  old.  We  seldom  lost  any  of  them 
after  they  got  their  eyes  open,  though. 

Besides  the  table  scraps  we  fed  the  old 
dogs  cornmeal  (or  better  corn  germ  meal 
when  we  could  get  it),  mixed  wtili  meat 
scraps  or  grease  (to  flavor  it),  and  milk 
baked  into  a  cake.  They  usually  had  all 
the  milk  that  they  wanted,  too,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  rabbit  or  other  meat.  We 
started  the  puppies  off  on  milk  as  early  as 
possible,  and  that  was  soon  after  their 
eyes  opened.  And  how  they  did  thrive 
and  stow  on  it! 

We  aim  to  sell  them  when  they  were 
about  six  weeks  old.  Local  markets 
would  usually  take  nearly  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  at  from  $2  to  .$5  each.  When  that 
failed  to  take  them  all,  we  used  to  run 
a  small  classified  advertisement  iu  one 
of  the  principal  Western  farm  papers. 
And,  believe  me,  we  got  results  from  those 
little  advertisements,  too,  especially  if  it 
was  at  a  season  when  farm  work  was 
slack,  and  hence  letter-writing  easier. 
Time  after  time.  I  have  had -to  return 
from  $30  to  $50  in  checks,  money  orders, 
etc.,  because  we  could  not  fill  all  the  or¬ 
ders  received.  In  addition  to  that,  many 
inquiries  were  received  asking  for  reser¬ 
vations,  descriptions,  etc.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  usually  cost  us  about  $2,  and  the 
stamps,  stationery,  etc.,  used  in  answer¬ 
ing  the  customers’  letters  about  the  same. 

As  the  old  dogs  more  than  paid  their 
way  by  the  work  they  did,  we  figured  that 
the  $40  or  $60  we  got  each  year  for  the 
puppies  was  clear  profit.  We  would  have 
got  more  females  and  raised  more  pups, 
but  that  would  have  made  more  baking 
for  the  women  folks,  and  they  had  toe 
much  to  do  already. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  customers  asked 
for  registered  pups,  or  pups  eligible  to 
registry.  I  think  that  had  we  advertised 
to  sell  registered  stock,  we  could  have 
gotten  higher  prices.  Whether  the  higher 
prices  would  have  more  than  made  up  for 
the  expense  and  trouble,  I  don’t  know. 
We  also  had  a  number  of  inquiries  for 
trained  dogs.  There  might  be  a  good¬ 
paying  lead  worked  up  along  that  line  for 
someone  having  time  and  talent  for  that 
sort  of  work.  There  used  to  be  a  man 
in  Iowa  who  made  a  business  of  raising 
and  selling  collies,  Airedales  and  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  Sheep  dogs.  He  had  some  system  of 
putting  out  females  on  shares  besides.  I 
never  learned  how  that  plan  succeeded. 
Evidently  he  had  market  for  more  pups 
than  he  could  raise,  you  see. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  farmers  as 
well  as  many  city  people  like  to  have  a 
good  dog  about,  but  do  not  like  to  be  both¬ 
ered  raising  them.  I  cannot  see  why 
raising  puppies  should  not  be  profitable 
in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  Middle 
West.  We  used  to  receive  inquiries  from 
as  far  east  as  Virginia  and  as  far  west 
as  Montana  and  Colorado.  Our  cus¬ 
tomers  were  nearly  all  farmers.  By  sell¬ 
ing  the  pups  at  six  weeks  of  age  we  only 
had  to  feed  them  a  very  short  time.  They 
are  very  much  easier  crated,  then,  too, 
and  the  express  charges  are  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  what  they  would  be  for  a  full- 
grown  dog.  j.  H.  TUBBS. 

Maryland. 


The  Community  Mean  Man 

I  note  the  letter  of  B.  It.  A.,  on  page 
150,  and  as  we  have  recently  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  just  such  a  man,  I  am  impelled 
to  answer  it.  A  great  many  things  are 
“legal”  which  are  not  right. 

About  10  years  ago  lighting  wires  were 
extended  from  the  nearby  city  to  within 
one  mile  of  our  little  hamlet.  Twenty- 
five  or  more  places  would  have  been  wired 
here,  but  one  man  would  not  permit  the 
company  to  set  poles  along  his  farm. 
Rather  than  contest  the  matter,  it  being 
of  small  moment  to  the  lighting  company, 
they  did  not  make  much  effort  to  come 
through.  This  man  was  over  70  years  of 
age,  so  for  nearly  10  years  our  wives 
continued  to  wash  by  hand,  fill  and  trim 
lamps,  and  stand  over  a  hot  stove  to  iron, 
while  the  community  anxiously  waited  for 
this  old  man  to  die.  He  was  not  a  bit 
accommodating  and  still  lives. 

About  two  years  ago  we  petitioned  the 
Public  Service  Commission,  and  after  a 
hearing  they  ordered  the  lighting  company 
to  give  us  the  service.  The  opposite  side 
of.  the  road  was  occupied,  with  many 
wires,  by  the  New  York  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  but  by  crossing  the  road  twice  and 
arranging  the  telephone  company’s  wires 
and  poles,  the  work  was  .finally,  at  con¬ 
siderable  extra  expense,  accomplished. 

We  now  have  the  lights  and  power  for 
all  sorts  of  work,  but  it  would  be  much 
more  than  the  worth  of  any  farm  to  en¬ 
dure  the  sort  of  regard  among  neighbors 
which  this  mean  old  man  has  acquired. 
Any  neighborhood  which  is  cursed  with 
two  such  men  is  to  be  pitied.  d. 


Post 

Paid 


for  3  lbs. 
Delicious 
Loft  Candy 


PENNY  A  POUND  PROF 


Special  Mixed  Candy,  com¬ 
prised  of  Chocolat  es,  Bon 
Bons,  Nougats,  Caramels 
Cocoanut  Cuts, JellyCuts  and 
Chocolate  covered  sweets, 

Candy 
comes  to 
you  Fresh 
from  Factory 


New  York’s  famous 
Loft  candies  direct 
by  mail.  Send  $1.00 
for  combination 
No.20asillustrated. 
Your  order  filled 
within  24  hours 
with  candy  fresh 
from  the  largest, 
cleanest  candy  kit¬ 
chens  in  the  world. 
Millions  of  pounds 
Loft  Candy  sold 
annually. 


for  3  lbs. 
Fresh 
By  Mail 


Post 


P.M.I 


Dept  100 

Broome  St «s= 

NFVff  YORK  UTTY  fresh  roasted  southern 
I  C/IVIV  Veil  1  Peanuts--realiy  delicious. 


Old  fashion  Gum  Drops— big 
sugary  mounds  of  extreme 
jellied  goodness  in  lemon, 
rose  and  licorice. 

LOFT  REPUTATION 
BACKS  EVERY  SALE 


FREE 


Handsome  illu¬ 
strated  32-page 
Catalogue 
Write  for  it. 


MnamnEM 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  Water  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  with  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


WITTE 

Throttling  Governor 

ENGINES 


Run  on  Kerosene  or  Distillate.  Less  Parts.  Less  Weight. 
More  Power.  2  to  26  H-P.  Easier  to  use.  Free  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENCINE  WORKS, 

I  090  Oakland  Avenue,  Kanaaa  City,  Mieeourl 
1 800  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
1890  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


U.S.ARMYTr 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


f  Sizes 
5'A  to  !2 


:  gi 

you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications. 

Made  on  the  Munson  last, 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea¬ 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather 
soles.  Dirt,  water 
acid  proof.  Pay, 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 

Money  back  if 

not  pleased.  YOU  SAVE  S2 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept,  aa 


829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own' Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Robert* 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $L0(). 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St..  N.  V 


This  Week  Only 


tA&ain  Demonstrating  'That  Chain  Store  Buying 
roWer  Can  Secure  The  Finest  Tire  Quality  at 
The  Lowest  Trice  *-  Look  <Jlt  These  Trices  ! 

Nation-Wi  de  CordIETTKEHS 


32x3  y2 - $20.10 

31x4  -  23.15 

82x4  -  25.45 

83x4  -  20.25 

84x4  -  27.00 

82x414 -  83.00 

33x4*4 


83.75 

84x4*4 -  34.45 

33x5  41.10 

35x5  - .  43.10 


GUAItANTEED 
10,000  MILES 


A.  PORTEOUS,  Prop. 


Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Thilly 

(guaranteed 

Cirst  k 
Quality  M 


Regular  Chain  Store  “T.  ice  9  ~ 
Cfcgulai  Qst 'Price  t/2ii 
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cement  storage  cellars 


The  ALPHA  dealer  has  the  ALPHA 
Service-Sheet  suggestions  for  storage 
cellars  and  rooms  of  various  kinds,  all  of 
cement  construction,  so  that  they  will 
last  and  will  keep  your  produce  at  an 
even,  cool  temperature. 


The  practical,  104-page  Handbook  that  he 
will  give  you,  “ALPHA  CEMENT — 

How  to  Use  It,”  tells  about  scores 
of  permanent  cement  improve¬ 
ments  for  home  yard  and  farm. 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co. 


EASTON,  PA. 


140  S.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 


New  York  Boston  Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh  Baltimore 
fronton,  Ohio  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  St.  Louis 
Plants  at:  Jamesville,  N.  Y.  Cementon,  N.  Y. 

Martins  Creek,  Pa.  Alpha,  N.J.  Manheim.  W.  Va. 
Ironton, Ohio  LaSalle,  III.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bellevue,  Mich. 


use  Alpha  Cement 


GUARANTEED  g 
PORTLAND  % 

lEMENf 

MAJU  REOSTt**0 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Rickets  in  Pigs 

I  wish  information  regarding  some 
pigs.  I  purchased  three  September  pigs 
in  the  Fall  and  brought  them  home  when 
five  weeks  old.  They  were  healthy  and 
hearty  from  the  start  and  made  wonder¬ 
ful  progress.  Some  time  in  December 
one  became  stiff  and  unwilling  to  move 
about  much.  After  a  time  it  would  not 
get  up  to  feed  at  the  trough.  It  kept 
growing  worse  until  I  finally  had  to  go 
into  the  pen  and  feed  it  from  the  pail. 
It  eats  only  small  quantities.  Whenever 
I  try  to  move  it  about  or  touch  it,  it 
squeals  as  if  it  were  very  sore.  Within 
the  last  couple  of  weeks  a  second  pig  has 
become  lame  and  stiff,  until  now  it  is 
becoming  an  effort  for  it  to  get  on  its 
feet.  The  first  pig  has  not  been  on  its 
feet  now  for  six  weeks  or  thereabouts. 
The  pen  has  a  cement  floor,  but  the  pigs 
have  not  been  directly  on  it  as  I  give 
them  an  abundance  of  straw  for  a  good 
warm  nest.  I  feed  them  swill  from  the 
house,  with  ground  oats  and  Red-dog 
flour.  .  N.  G.  B. 

New  York. 

Pigs  may  be  expected  to  become  af¬ 
fected  with  rickets  and  paralysis  as  are 
the  ones  described  when  kept  confined  in 
a  small  pen,  especially  on  a  concrete 
floor  and  there  incompletely  fed.  All 
young  growing  animals  need  milk  and 
mixed  meals  to  grow  strong  bones.  Le¬ 
gumes  are  useful,  and  it  is  now  advised 
to  allow  free  access  to  clover.  Alfalfa  or 
Soy  bean  hay  when  green  leguminous 
crops  are  uot  available  for  grazing.  If 
the  pigs  will  not  eat  long  hay,  cut  it  fine 
or  grind  it  and  mix  it  with  their  other 
feed.  Do  not  feed  unscreened  ground 
oats  to  pigs.  The  hulls  intensely  irri¬ 
tate  the  lining  membrane  of  the  intes¬ 
tines  and  often  encourage  diarrhoea  con¬ 
stipation  or  necrotic  enteritis.  The  last- 
named  disease  is  caused  by  the  filth  germ 
Bacillus  necrophorus  invading  the  lacer¬ 
ations  caused  by  the  hulls.  The  symp¬ 
toms,  in  the  worst  cases,  are  like  those 
of  cholera.  In  less  severe  attacks  ill 
thrift  is  about  all  that  one  cau  notice. 
Also  allow  free  access  to  salt,  ground 
limestone  and  wood  ashes  or  bonemeal. 
Give  each  pig  a  teaspoonful  of  cod  liver 
oil  twice  daily  in  any  way  found  con¬ 
venient,  and  gradually  increase  the  dose. 
It  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  stiffness  and 
lameness  in  pigs,  but  may  not  avail  when 
paralysis  has  set  in.  It  is  quite  unlikely 
that  the  pig  that  has  been  down  so  long 
will  recover  the  use  of  its  hind  legs. 
Physic  it  with  castor  oil  in  milk  and 
*  then  feed  it  cod  liver  oil  freely  in  milk. 
Also  add  an  ounce  of  limewater  to  each 
pint  of  milk  fed  daily.  Middlings  and  a 
little  rye  or  barley  meal  may  be  added  to 
the  milk  as  improvement  takes  place. 
Also  rub  into  the  loins  twice  daily  some 
compound  soap  liniment  which  you  can 
buy  at  a  drug  store.  Turn  the  other  pigs 
out  for  free  exercise  daily.  Prevention  is 
all  important,  therefore  be  careful  to 
have  all  pigs  take  active  exercise  every 
day  and  to  feed  them  completely. 


Cost  Less 


PER  YEAR 

"They  cost  no  more,  but 
they  do  last  longer",  is  what 
users  say.  Superior  material* 
and  more  careful  workman¬ 
ship  make  extra  years  of 
service.  Oreosoted  staves  are 
heavy  and  carefully  matched. 
Hoops  of  best  steel,  with 
oversize  thread.  Doors  fit 
like  safe  or  refrigerator. 

Wooden  Udder  rungs.  Held  erect 
by  Green  Mountain  anchor  Bystem. 
BOOKLET  FREE. 

Write  for  Special  Offer 
on  Early  Order* 
Craitmery  Packane  Mfg.  Co. 
338  West  St.,  Rutland.  Vt. 


GREEN  CVVAC 
MOUNTAIN  3  I LU3 


GLOBE — the  perfect  SILO 


Exclusive  extension  roof  gives 
GLOBE  Silo  greater  storage 
capacity  per  diameter  and  height 
than  any  other  silo.  Patent  lock¬ 
ing  doors  and  adjustable  door 
frame  assure  air-tight  connections 
— no  spoilage.  Swelling  or  shrink¬ 
ing  controlled  by  hoops  adjusted 
from  ladder.  Combination  door 
fasteners  and  ladder  rungs  give 
greatest  accessibility. 

Only  carefully  selected  Canadian 
spruce  and  Oregon  fir  used.  GLOBE 
Silos  give  lasting  satisfaction.  Prices: 
$3.00  per  ton  capacity  up. 

Write  TO-DAY  for  catalogue  and 
agency  proposition. 


GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  106  -  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes  it 
absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  always 
fresh  and  sweet— it  can’t  spoil  in  an  Econ¬ 
omy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make  the  Silo 
perfectly  air-tight.  Hoops  form  easy  ladder. 
Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow  Pine  or  Oregon 
Fir.  Headquarters  for  all  sizes  of  water 
tanka.  Our  motto  is  quality  through  and 
through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  Md., 
and  Roanoke.  Va.  Write  for  catalog, 
ECONOMT  SILO  8 Mffi.  CO.. Dapt.  F.  Frederick. Mi.  II 


andWATER  TANKS 


BEFORE  you  buy  a  silo,  send 
for  literature  and  prices  on 
Crasco,  steel  rodded  Silos. 
They  are  the  result  of  many  years 
of  silo  building.  Made  of  strong, 
selected  tongue  and  grooved 
stock. 


Craine  bail  hinged  refrigerator  doors 
insure  tight  closing  and  easy  open¬ 
ing.  Craine  door  front  ladder  built  for 
convenience. 

Made  by  builders 
of  famous  Craine 
Triple  Wall  Silos 
for  those  who  want 
a  single  wall  silo  at 
lower  cost. 


CRAINE  SILO  CO. 


Box  160 


Norwich,  New  York 


miu  tfavc  iviviigj 

Dirig. i  and  Standard  Silos  still 
lead  in  high  quality  lumber  and 
exclusive  features.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction. 

12x30  AS  LOW  AS  $264.35 

Liberal  discount  for  early  order.  Send 
for  description  and  prices  of  all  sizes. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 
AUBURN.  ME. 


Worms  of  Horses 

Will  you  tell  me  what  will  kill  worms 
in  horses?  f.  m.  c. 

New  York. 

The  newest  and  probably  best  treat¬ 
ment  to  remove  round  worms  (asearis) 
from  a  horse  is  to  withhold  feed  for  36 
hours  and  then  have  a  veterinarian  give 
the  animal  four  or  five  drams  of  oil  of 
chenopodium  (American  wormseed)  in 
gelatine  capsules,  and  follow  immediately 
with  one  or  two  pints  of  raw  linseed  oil, 
according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the 
horse.  This  treatment  has  even  been 
given  to  a  mare  in  foal  without  appar¬ 
ently  causing  any  ill  effect.  If  you  can¬ 
not  employ  a  qualified  veterinarian,  mix 
together  two  parts  of  salt  and  one  part 
each,  by  weight,  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
and  dried  sulphate  of  iron.  Mix  one 
tablespoonful  in  the  dampened  feed  of 
crushed  or  whole  oats  and  wheat  bran 
each  night  and  morning  for  a  week ; 
then  stop  for  10  days,  when  the  treat¬ 
ment  may  be  repeated  to  kill  a  second 
brood  of  worms  that  may  hatch  from 
eggs  retained  in  the  intestines.  The  mix¬ 
ture  turns  the  feces  black  or  dark  col¬ 
ored  and  kills  the  worms  internally,  so 
that  they  are  digested  and  therefore  need 
not  be  looked  for  in  the  feces.  Where 
chenopodium  is  used  the  worms  may  pass 
whole  and  continue  passing  for  10  days 
or  thereabouts.  Do  not  give  this  iron 
mixture  to  a  mare  in  foal,  as  it  possibly 
may  cause  abortion.  Omit  the  iron  for 
her  and  increase  the  flowers  of  sulphur. 
A  big  mare  may  be  given  as  much  as  a 
tablespoonful  each  of  sulphur  and  salt  in 
her  evening  meal  for  a  week.  One  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  iron  mixture  is  that  it 
tinges  the  teeth  yellow,  but  we  have  not 
seen  it  do  any  permanent  harm  to  the 
teeth.  Unless  this  fact  is  known  and  ex¬ 
pected,  the  owner  may  be  caused  alarm 
by  the  appearance  of  the  teeth.  Colts 
take  less  doses,  according  to  age  and  size, 
and  when  running  on  pasture  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  free  access  to  a  salt  “lick”  to  pre¬ 
vent  infestation  by  worms.  A  good  mix¬ 
ture  for  all  animals  is  salt,  2S0  parts ; 
dried  sulphate  of  iron,  16  parts ;  pow¬ 
dered  wood  charcoal,  12  parts ;  flowers  of 
sulphur,  eight  parts;  mix  and  place  in  a 
box  protected  against  wetting  by  rain  or 
snow. 


As  Nfecessarj 

Green 

- .  cool,  running  water  ■ 

— all  they  want  to  drink  and 
as  often,  is  as  necessary  to  healthy, 
thriving,  profitable  stock  as  green  pasture. 

The  extra  profit  that  running  water  brings 
will  pay  for  its  installation. 

Whatever  the  source  of  your  water  supply, 
you  can  have  it  put  under  pressure'for  every 
farm  use.  Instantly  available  at  the  turn  of  i 
a  faucet.  You  can  use  any  power;  electricity, 
gasoline  engine,  wind  mill  or  hand.  Elimin¬ 
ates  the  daily  drudgery  of  pumping 
and  carrying. 


is  described  in  Free  book  sent  you 
on  request.  Gives  all  .particular 
and  explains  all  details.  Send 
for  your  cop^  today.  Your  name 
on  a  postcard  will  do.  No 
obligations. 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO 

Dept.  Y  Kendallville,  Ind. 


^Latest  thin*  in” 
Shearing  Machines 
One  man  can  do  it  easy 


Belt  the  quick,  sturdy,  Stewart  One  Man 
Shearing  Machine  to  any  engine.  One 
man  can  do  job  better,  quicker,  and  eas¬ 
ier.  Get  15%  more  wool  every  shearing. 
Sheep  like  it.  Complete  with  3  extra  sets 
cutting  blades,  $16.00  at  your  dealer’s 
(Denver  W  jst.  $19.00)  or  send  $2,  pay  balance 
on  arrival.  World’s  standard.  Satisfaction 
jarunteed  or  money  back  .There’s  a  Stewart 
_  bearing  Machine,  hand  or  power,  to  fit  any 
need.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
S399  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  II.  S.  A. 

World’*  larpett  maker*  of  clippino  and  *hear- 
ino  machine* .  A  full  line  of  eleetrio 
clippino  machine*,  any  voltao*. 


Two  Lifters  a  Year 

with  a  N  AT  (X)  Hog  Ho  use 

Fire-safe,  weather  proof  NATCO  Hollow  Tile 
Hog  Houses  never  need  painting  or.  repairs 
and  arc  ideal  for  early  farrowing  and  the  care  of 
young  pigs.  The  glazed  tile  is  easy  to  clean 
and  keep  clean  They  are  warm  in  cold  weather 
— cool  in  hot  weather — the  walls  arc  non¬ 
conductors  of  heat,  cold  and  moisture.  The 
large  units  of  tile  are  easily,  quickly  and  econom¬ 
ically  handled  with  less  labor  and  mortar 

Write  for  the  “ i\atco  on  the  Farm”  booh  today 
Treats  on  modern  farm  buildings  of  every 
type 


NATCO  “"“a  TILE 

NAnQNAL-EIRE-  PROOFING  •  COMPANY 

1149  FultqnJBliilding  ::  Pittsburgh,  Pv 


ROOFING 

\ 


.  fSQjj/ 

Ft  /  Think  of  it.  We  can 
W/  *./  now  sell  Excell  Metal 
Roofing.  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.10  per  100 
f  9q.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 
’only  $4.30.  If  you  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  0NLY$l°‘ 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Ga3  Engines. 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  50J,“iu°nd.Bowo 


\  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Sfyl  ALL  freight  paid 

y 

'%  |  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD'S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


CORRUGATED- PLAIN  —  V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


mm 


Quality  Silos 

ARE  SUPERIOR, 
Let  Us  Tell  You  A  bout  Them 
Live  /^errts  Wanted 

Quality  Manufacturing  Co.. 

Hagerstown,  mo. 
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DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  with 
and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
employment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge 
to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


r.  Must  be  experienced  milkers  and 

rarm  H anas  Viantea  teamsters.  Dutchess  Employ¬ 
ment  Office,  268  Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

(Continued  from  page  499-503) 


FOR  SALE — Hotel  of  30  rooms;  all  furnished; 

newly  painted;  in  prosperous  town;  owner  30 
years;  send  for  photos;  easy  terms.  ROMEO 
H.  R.  DEMERS,  Spencer,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — By  owner.  118-acre  river  flat  farm; 

macadam  road;  %  mile  from  railroad  town; 
high  school;  Borden’s;  bank;  good  buildings; 
$11,000.  For  full  particulars  address  K.,  Lock 
Box  1,  Nichols,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 373  acres,  timber,  plow  land,  pas¬ 
ture;  buildings;  best  markets;  ideal  climate; 
mountains;  Jakes;  highway;  railroad  at  door; 
$0,000  cash.  Write  GEO.  F.  HATCH,  Route  2, 
Box  14,  Ratlidrum,  Idaho. 


WANTED — To  lease,  with  option  of  buying, 
small  poultry  place;  6-room  house,  good  con¬ 
dition,  about  50  miles  front  New  York  In  Cen¬ 
tral  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  2972,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  near  great  railroad 
center;  spring  water  in  house,  barn;  brooks; 
tenant  house,  wood,  electricity;  State  road; 
maple,  elm  shade.  REUBEN  WESTOVER, 
Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


47  ACRES — All  level  land,  with  woodland  and 
good  buildings;  eight  miles  from  Womelsdorf, 
Berks  Co.,  Pa.;  direct  owner;  $2,000.  LIZZIE 
F.  LINGREI.L,  Box  255,  Route  8,  Station  H. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE — 1. 350-acre  farm;  borders  famous 
Apple  Valley;  160  acres  tractor-worked  fields 
now.  200  more  available;  pasture  for  200  bead 
cattle;  ideal  potato  land;  50,000  apple  trees 
could  be  planted  on  easily  tilled  fields;  wonder¬ 
ful  water  system;  1, 000-bucket  sugar  orchard; 
barn  110  ft.  long:  12-room  house;  some  stock 
and  tools:  all  for  $25,000.  Address  P.  O.  BOX 
200,  Coleraiu,  Mass. 


15  ACRES  tillable;  1  acre  spring-watered  pas¬ 
ture;  two  old  barns  and  henhouse;  driven 
well;  fine  for  poultry  or  fruit;  2*4  miles  to  sta¬ 
tion;  most  picturesque  part  of  New  Jersey; 
$3,000;  cash,  $1,000.  FRED  KALl-’UH,  R.  3, 
Somerville.  N.  J. 


180-ACRE  fruit  and  dairy  farm,  Columbia 
County;  80  apple  trees,  10  cattle,  40  sheep,  4 
horses;  implements;  will  sell  farm  and  live 
stock  separate  or  together.  ADVERTISER  2978, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  rare  chance  for  man  with  grow¬ 
ing  family;  1,160  acres,  in  best  part  of  North  i 
Dakota:  9-room  house;  one  of  the  best  barns  in 
North  Dakota;  20,000-bushel  granary  and  other 
buildings;  plenty  of  water;  10  acres  of  trees; 
75  high-grade  Durhams;  25  horses;  100  hogs; 
room  for  250  sheep;  30  per  cent,  cash,  balance 
easy,  payments;  possession  any  time  by  buying 
crop.  BOX  86,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Keyport,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  once,  on  dairy  and  berry  farm, 
near  large  city,  young  man  as  partner  or 
'■alary.  ADVERTISER  2984,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TO  LEASE  or  buy  modern  equipped  poultry 
farm,  about  15  acres;,  good-sized  house;  im¬ 
provements;  Central  New  Jersey,  near  large 
town.  ADVERTISER  2985,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GENERAL  farm,  70  acres,  on  State  road;  at¬ 
tractive  house;  shaded  lawn;  ample  buildings; 
20  acres  woodland;  balance  tillage;  level;  no 
stone;  short  Winters;  long  growing  seasons; 
excellent  markets,  convenient  railroad  town, 
steamboat  landing,  schools,  churches,  stores; 
owing  to  wide  frontage  on  Pike,  an  excellent 
farm  for  $5,000,  with  terms.  HOLLY  WOOD 
FARM,  Mardela  Springs,  Md. 


WANTED — To  rent,  option  to  buy,  poultry 
farm,  not  over  20  acres;  good,  convenient 
buildings;  prefer  large  dwelling,  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  wood,  brook,  shade,  fruit,  American 
neighbors,  on  or  near  bard  road,  main  line 
railway,  high  school,  telephones,  Bell  connec¬ 
tion;  Connecticut  Valley,  Southern  New  York, 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland.  ADVERTISER 
2988,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — A  general  merchandise  business, 
well  established.  ADVERTISER  2989,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Small  fruit  farm.  New  Jersey,  25 
miles  from  New  York  City;  possession  at 
mice.  ADVERTISER  2990,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  for  small  dairy  and  poultry; 

about  $2,500;  near  good  market  for  cream; 
good  woodlot  and  water;  within  100  miles  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  2998,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  farm  of  81  acres,  suitable 
for  poultry  or  truck;  level  and  free  from 
stone;  one  mile  from  town;  30  miles  from 
Troy.  Full  particulars,  VOGT,  927  Chaffee 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Part  farm;  30  acres  tillable 
ground,  eight  acres  in  rye;  barn;  five  living 
rooms;  on  Chestnut  Ridge  State  road;  12  miles 
to  Paterson;  tomato  growing  section;  fair  prop¬ 
osition  if  on  shares;  immediate  possession. 
JOHN  F.  WINTER,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


FOR  .SALE — 50-acre  farm;  on  State  road  and 
car  line;  near  four  colleges;  all  modern  im¬ 
provements.  HOWARD  V.  SHERMAN,  It.  F. 
I).  No.  1,  Amherst,  Mass. 


POULTRY  FARM — 28  acres;  in  Iteautiful  Che¬ 
mung  Valley;  fully  equipped;  700  hens;  rail¬ 
road  village;  macadam,  trolley,  school, 
churches,  etc.,  one  mile.  Address  OWNER, 
Box  123,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


PLACE  WANTED — Will  buy  small  place  with 
water  front,  between  New  Haven  and  New 
London,  Conn.;  state  price;  cash  $500  down. 
Address  GUSTAV  ANDERSON,  care  Mrs.  J. 
Peterson,  866  Tiffany  Street,  Bronx,  New  York 
City. 


GENERAL  STORE,  with  35-acre  farm,  for 
sale;  on  State  road,  Erie  Canal;  near  rail- 
read,  schools,  church;  no  other  store;  $11,500, 
•  ■r  $4,500  down,  balance  easy  terms.  M.  J. 
KOSTEW,  R.  No.  1.  State  Bridge,  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Boarding-house  farm;  excellent 
buildings,  improvements,  lights  and  water; 
24  cows,  three  horses;  fine  location;  Sullivan 
County.  D.  R.  J.,  9125  Lefferts  Blvd.,  Rich¬ 
mond  Hill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm;  cheap;  near  markets; 

price,  description.  SMITH  085  Fulton  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  .deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE— Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND.  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Quart,  80c;  gallon,  $2.50;  delivered  3d 
zone.  RICHARD  I).  BARCLAY,  Riverton, 
N.  i. 


HONEY — Extracted  clover-basswood,  00-lb.  can 
at  our  station,  $7.80;  buckwheat,  $0.30;  10 
11)8.,  delivered  in  third  postal  zone,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.80.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


BEES — Produce  your  own  honey;  circular  free. 
VAN’S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Did. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  0  lbs.,  $1.25,  prepaid 
3d  zone.  WILLIAM  II.  PAltSIL,  Monmouth 
Junction,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Finest  quality  extracted;  clover-bass- 
wood,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10  lbs.,  $2.00;  buckwheat, 
$1  and  $1.80;  postpaid  within  third  zone;  00-lb. 
can  buckwheat,  $0  here.  II.  F.  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  $100 — Midwest  Utilitor  garden  tractor, 
Model  500,  walking  type;  including  plow, 
cultivating  frame,  hitches  and  complete  set 
cultivating  tools;  tractor  never  unerated; 
everything  strictly  new;  $250;  freight  paid  if 
ordered  now.  Write  JOHN  II.  OWEN,  442 
Price  Street,  Savannah,  Ga. 


HONEY — Finest  quality;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10; 

10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75;  post¬ 
paid.  M.  BALLARD,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fiuest  clover-basswood  or  buckwheat, 
10  lbs..  $1.75;  5  lbs.,  $1;  delivered  third  zone. 
S.  S.  STRATTON.  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Three  Buffalo  colony  brooders  at 
$18  each;  cost  $28  last  year;  one  4-burner 
Florence  wickless  oil  stove  With  oven,  fine  con¬ 
dition,  $18;  one  old-fashioned  two-liorse  sleigh, 
seats  six,  is  140  years  old  and  good  as  when 
new,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  price  $35; 
800  feet  second-hand  1 ',4 -inch  iron  pipe,  thread¬ 
ed,  with  couplings,  5  cents  per  foot,  all  or  part. 
F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


FOR  '  ALE — Twenty  "Star”  steel  stalls  and 
stanchions,  drinkiug  cups,  litter  carrier  with 
track;  used  one  season  only.  B.  CALL,  6  Depot, 
Plaza,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  finest  quality  maple  syrnp,  $2.26 
gallon;  six  gallons,  $2;  sugar,  10-lb.  pails, 
$2.50;  products  guaranteed;  order  now.  G.  L. 
HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


HONEY  —  Onondaga  County  fine  extracted; 

clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat, 
3c  per  lb.  less;  postpaid;  try  a  pail;  you  will 
want  another;  member  Farm  Bureau.  RAN¬ 
SOM  FARM,  1310  Spring  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP.  $2  per  gallon;  cash 
with  order.  GEORGE  B.  FULTON,  Iras- 
burg,  Vt. 


PURE  delicious  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per 
gallon;  extra  fancy,  $3;  sugar  in  5  and  10-lb. 
pails,  40c  per  pound.  W.  H.  WARREN,  North 
Pomfret,  Vt. 


SEVEN-HORSE  portable  gasoliue-kerosene  en¬ 
gine;  $125.  E.  J.  OSTERIIOUT,  Selkirk, 
N.  Y. 


TIMOTHY  HAY— Three  cars  No.  1,  $16;  also 
Alfalfa;  telegraph  Iowa.  LESTER  W.  BEN¬ 
NETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


ANY  PART  to  fit  your  19-10-17-18  four  or  six 
Studebaker;  carburetor  cost  $22,  sell  for  $0; 
ignition  coil  cost  $10,  sell  $5;  vacuum  tank 
cost  $11,  sell  $5;  connecting  rods  cost  $7.50, 
sell  brand-new  one  $4;  new  rear  axle,  $3;  never 
used;  all  parts  guaranteed  right  or  money  back. 
LESTER  W.  BENNETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


HAY  FOR  SALE — First  and  second  cutting 
Alfalfa,  also  light  and  heavy  clover  mixed; 
can  give  quick  shipments.  SAMUEL  DEUEL, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  an  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  picked 
fresh;  flowered  cretonne  cover;  refreshing,  in¬ 
vigorating  and  soothing;  3-lb.  pillow,  $1.25; 
check  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2, 
Paquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


I  OFFER  Alfalfa  in  car  lots  at  a  reasonable 
price.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Set  of  military  or  Highland  bag¬ 
pipes.  ADVERTISER  2970,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— A  small  sawmill,  second-handed; 

give  price.  Address  BOX  125,  R.  D.  No.  1, 
Mountain  Top,  Pa. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup;  1  gal.,  $2.25;  0- 
gal.  crate,  $2  gal.;  5  and  10-lb.  pail  sugar, 
30c  lb.;  2-oz.  cakes,  37c  lb.,  in  bulk;  1-lb. 
boxes,  40c;  1-lb.  brick  cakes,  30c  lb.  GRAND 
VIEW  SUGAR  ORCHARD,  Jericho,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — “Friend”  field  sprayer;  two 

wheels,  with  orchard  attachment;  used  only 
one  season;  in  first-class  condition;  complete, 
with  tank  refiller  and  spray  boom;  2%-h.p.  en¬ 
gine;  150-gal.  tank;  cost  new,  $432;  will  sell 
for  $325  f.  o.  b.  Phelps;  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed:  reason  for  sale,  have  quit  field  crops.  A. 
W.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Set  of  Harper’s  Weekly  (8); 

bound;  1861-1864.  If  interested.  Write  E.  H. 
109  Main  St.,  Winsted,  Conn. 


TOM  THUMB  popcorn;  fine  popping;  guaran 
teed:  10  lbs.,  shelled,  $1;  send  postage  extra. 
WILLIAM  DAVENPORT.  R.  No.  11.  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Mich, 


BEES — Full  colonies  on  straight  comb  in  8- 
frame  hives;  strong  and  no  disease;  $8  each. 
CHARLES  TOTH,  Henderson.  Md. 


ALFALFA  HAY — Several  cars  choice  second 
cutting  Alfalfa  for  sale.  E.  J.  STREIT,  745 
William  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Fireless  brooder;  keeps  chicks 
warm  in  zero  weather;  inexpensive.  Write 
information,  BOX  23,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.25  gal.;  6  gals.,  $2  gal.;  10-lb.  can 
sugar,  $2.50;  5-lb.  box  2-oz.  cakes,  $2;  cash 
with  order;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  lioney,  5-lb. 

pails.  $1.20;  10  lbs.,  $2.20;  delivered  Into  3d 
zone.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Box  87,  Katonah, 

v-  V 


MIDWEST  utilitor  walking  tractor  wanted, 
with  plow  and  cultivator;  in  good  order. 
Address  A.  L.  TRIMMER,  Martinsville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  Avery  22x32  separator,  self- 
feeder,  wind  stacker,  and  clover  bulling  at¬ 
tachment;  one  8-16,  one  12-25  Avery  tractor; 
all  in  good  running  order.  W.  L.  AUSTIN, 
R.  D.  No,  2.  Mosgrove,  Pa. 


ORANGE  HONEY— Water  white  in  color;  gath¬ 
ered  from  California  orange  blossoms;  5-lb. 
pail,  postpaid  into  third  zone,  $1.30;  clover 
honey,  $1.  JOHN  MOSHER,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Reliable  incubator,  250-egg  size; 

price  $20;  will  exchange  for  poultry.  STAN¬ 
LEY  H.  TITUS,  Wingdale.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  International  tractor,  Titni* 
10-20;  one  International  tractor  disc;  one 
set  14-incli  tliree-bottom  plows;  used  only  a 
part  of  last  season;  guaranteed  to  be  in  perfect 
condition;  inspection  invited;  will  be  sold  at  a 
large  sacrifice:  trial  given  to  a  responsible  pur¬ 
chaser.  ADVERTISER  3006,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Pine  Tree  Day-Olds 

Sturdy,  heslthy  yonngsters,  purebred  from 
heavy-laying  (strains,  carefully  mated.  Immedi¬ 
ate  shipment  a,  parcel  post  prepaid.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  At  the  following  prices  Pine  Tree 
ChickB  are  exceptional  value  that  will  help  pay 
big  returns : 

100  60  26 
S.C.Wh.  Leghorns,  $16.00  $8.75  $4.75 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  18.00  9.75  5.25 

Equally  attractive  price«™on  other  leading 
breeds.  Auk  us  for  special  quotation  on  .‘>00  or 
larger  quantities. 

Order  now,  right  from  thia 
advertisement  and  tell  us 
when  you  want  shipment 
made.  You’ll  be  delighted 
with  thechickayou  receive. 

Catalog  free. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
BoxR.  Stockton,  Newjeriey 


PRODUCTION  BRED  CERTIFIED 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  flock  of  Certified  hens 
mated  to  Certified  males.  Each  egg  stamped 
N.  Y.  S.  Certified.  $20.00  per  100. 

Baby  Chicks  from  above  flock.  Shipments 
of  these  chicks  sealed  with  N.  Y.  >S.  0.  P.  C. 
A.  seal.  $40.00  per  100. 

Hatching  Eggs  from  selected  hens,  not  Certi¬ 
fied,  mated  to  Certified  males,  $10.00  per  100. 

Baby  Chicks  from  same  flock,  $20.00  per  100. 

We  do  not  breed  from  pullets.  Our  breeding 
flocks  are  mature,  vigorous  birds  that  have  free 
range,  are  buttermilk  fed  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  have  not  been  forced  by  artificial 
lighting.  We  have  been  in  certification  work 
4  years. 

MOSELEY  BROS.  -  Buskirk,  Ren,.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred 

They  ere  the  famous  ‘'Sanborn  Stock”  Champion  layer*,  with 
records  up  to  309  eggn.  Decide  now  to  grow  the  beat.  Our  free 
catalogue  tellB  the  story  of  ouccens. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  40  -  •  -  Attleboro,  Mass. 


BROTHER 

Better  get  on  the  chick  wagon.  If  you  don't 

Someone,  Somewhere 

will  be  gathering  high-priced  eggw  next  winter  from  thone 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  chicks,  bred  with  the  winter  lay,  that 
vou  were  too  late  to  secure.  April  Chicka  $1(1.00  per  Km  ; 
May  (,'hickn  $14.00  per  100:  50,  1  cent;  25,  2  centn  more,  each. 
Prepaid,  and  100  per  cent  delivery  guaranteed.  Ten  per 
cent  books  your  order.  Instructive  circular  free. 

OAK  HILL  POULTRY  FARM  -  Route  2A,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leahorns 


From  certified  stock.  *15  for  100.  Member  N.  Y 

S.  C.  P.  C.  A,  JOHN  BONK,  *  airport,  N.  Y. 


8.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White,  Biown.  and  Black  I.eg- 
horns,  Mixed  Chicks,  11c  and  up,  100‘S  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Not  a  new  beginner.  J.  W.  KIRK.  iO,  McSIitl.r. ill.  r» 


CHICKS  5  C  w  and  BR  Ue;  B.  ROCKS,  15c. 

8  c  REDS  16c;  mixed,  11c.  Special 
prices  on  large  lots.  Order  from  this  adv.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlistemlle,  Pa.  R.  2 


CHICKS 

8.  C.  BUFF  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARBED  B0CK8 
AND  WHITE,  BED8,  BLACK  MIN0BCA8,  BUFF  OEPING- 
TONS.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

CLOYD  NIEMOND  Box  5  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks  teg^S 

now  ready.  Chicks,  Kegs,  Cockerels  and  hens  at  a 
reasonable  price.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown  Delaware 


Raise  Your  Chicks  In  Prairie 
State  Brooders 

Have  your  chick-raising  equipment  ready  before  the 
chicks  arrive.  Avoid  the  risk  of  heavy  loss.  Whether 
you  grow  25  chicks  or  25,000  there  are  practical,  depend¬ 
able,  efficient  Prairie  State  Brooders  which  will  exactly 
meet  your  needs.  Oil-burning  hovers  and  coal-burning 
stoves.  Perfect  in  design — built  on  honor — tested  and 
proved — preferred  by  successful  poultry  growers. 

Prairie  State”  means  efficiency  in  incubators  and 
brooders. 


Writ*  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Prices 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

45  Main  Street  -  -  -  Homer  City.  Pa. 


George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

$22  per  100,  postpaid;  safe  delivery  guaranteed; 
from  stock  produced  in  my  pedigree  matings  of 
a  few  best  individuals  of  best  laying  blood 
lines.  My  pen  won  2d  of  entire  New  York 
State  coutest  last  two  years  and  2d  of  entire 
contests  through  six  coldest  months  at  both 
•Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland,  N.  ,T.,  the  year 
before  that.  Most  my  chicks  last  three  years 
have  gone  to  old  customers.  Shipments  every 
Wednesday.  Send  $2  per  100  now,  balam-e 
C.  <).  D. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS.  R  25,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

S.  C.  ANCONASI^r 

Baby  chicks,  $18  per  100.  Hatching  eggs,  $6  per  100. 
COLMAN  E.  DAILOR  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  AND  UNCERTIFIED  8.  C.  W. 

Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs,  Chix.  Eight  weex  Pullets 
ready  for  immediate  and  later  delivery.  10  years 
steady  growth  due  to  “Square  Dealing”  and  sale 
of  Profit  Producing  Products.  JUSTA  POULTRY 
FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


A  ncnna«  Closing  out  all  my  fine  breeding  stock,  $2-tS 
miuuiidl  each  Your  ch  an  c  e  to  buy  elieap  while 
they  last.  Act  quick.  Address  «.  W.  SIMMS,  Lake,  jv.  v. 

—————  

Rarrnn’c  'vhite  W  YAJU10TTE8.  Males,  females 
UdllUII  5  and  eggs  for  hatching,  from  stock  imported 
direct,  with  records  282  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  ipslsehin,  N.Y 


20  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Hens  SacS  @E*X**S  «$!: 

Also  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyand’ts.  S.  W.  KLIflE,  Middlecretk.  Pi. 


WH ITE  P.  ROCKS-W  111  te  Wyandot  tea 
The  Fanner’s  best.  Hen  hatched.  Free  range.  Easy 
keepers.  Good  foragers.  Broilers,  roasters.  Win¬ 
ter  layers.  Fred  Woodruff  Florida,  N.  Y. 


ECKHARTS’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Baby  Chicks.  Supply  limit¬ 
ed.  To  avoid  disappointment  order  early. 

C.  W.  &  H  J.  ECKHART  Sliohola.  P*. 


JTERSEYB  LAC  KC34I  ANTS 

America  s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers:  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  FACE  S  SONS,  199  Sslnor.lt  J. 


JBL.  GIANTS  Egg],  Chix 

_  Capons.  Heavy  Breeders.  1st  young  pen,  1-2-3 
■  Pullet.  Best  display  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  An- 
■  unal  Poultry  Show.  C.  J,  VAN  AKEN,  Chester,  N.  J. 


Jersey  BlackGiant  for  Hatching 

Large,  heavy  laying  strain.  Satisfactory  hatch 
guaranteed.  $5  for  15.  Z.  E.  COMSTOCK,  Fabius,  N.  Y. 


t#  M.  BURBANK 


Concord,  Mass. 


REDS 


c. 


VI  BERT  289  EGG  STRAIN 

Husky,  dark  red  Cockerels,  $5  and  $7 
each.  Hatching  Eggs,  $2.00  setting. 

STIVERS.  VERNON.  NEW  YORK 


FERRIS’  S. C.  English  White  EetfhornH 

and  Sheppard’s  Ancona  hatching  eggs.  %Z  per  15;  as 
per  100.  FRED  IV .  BA.UER  Unionvitle,  Conn. 

FOB  SAIE-R.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS 

Stock  and  eggs  direct  from  Wm.  Cook  &  Soi 


C.  N.  DAY 


Lake  Placid,  New  York 


Rose  Comb  Black  Minorca*.  Eggs,  stock,  circular. 
It  NOVRSE  -  Franklin.  New  Hampshire 

FOB  SiI,E— 10  White  Rock  Pallets,  1  Cock. 

George  Stokhn  -  Walden,  New  York 

Mammoth  Bronze  Hen  Turkeys 

I’ii re  Bred.  3  for  #35.  Weight,  each,  16  lbs.  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  guaranteed. 

LESTER  W.  BENNETT  Victor,  N.  Y. 

AFRICAN  AND  TOULOUSE  GEESE 

Also  Baby  Chicks,  Barred  Rocks,  Buff  Orpington  end 
YVhite  Leghorns.  Worley’*  Hatchery,  Mercer,  Pe. 


C.  \A7".  XjEGHORN  CHICK! 

from  healthy,  selected  stock.  Barron  strain.  914  pc 
hundred,  April  and  May.  EMERSON  KELLY,  Aspers,  !>• 


n»7U  il  <entH  an<1  «P  Beds.  Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Lex 
V,lllt.no  horns  and  mixed.  Bank  reference.  Send  for  cii 
CUlar.  THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY. 0.  H.  Ehremeller  KlebUeld.  I", 


CHICKS 


8.  C.  Buff,  Brown,  White  Leghoi  m 
Barred  and  W.  Rocks,  Reds  and  min 
_  .  ......  ... _ Circular  Free.  Money  back  for  den« 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box 


l$12  per  hundred  up.-  S.  O.  White  Leghorns  it  spe< 

1Hl Poultry  ■  tree  price  list. 


MIDVALE 


FARM 


Strawberry  Ridge,  P 


BABY  CHIX  HATCHING  EGGS-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

White  Hocks.  Vigorous,  disease  free  stock. 
Tristram  F.  Cofllu  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


H  I  T 
WYAROC 


HATCHING  EGGS;.... 

Free  range,  heavy  laying  strain.  Pen  produced 
Wyandotte  pullet  at  Fnrmingdale  Contest, 
810  per  100;  88  per  15.  Also  choice  pens  of 
Andalusians  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  82.50  ne 
II.  T.  MKSCHUTT  Hampton  Hays,  1 


HATf'HUVO  I  LIA  for  hal»  from  900  selected  Wh 
vllllllf  LUlld  I.eghoi-n  breeders,  »«.<M|  per  ] 
BROOK  HI  OK  POULTRY  FARM.  Nassau,  N. 


LAWRENCEVILLE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Healthy,  farm-raised  Leghorns.  S.  C.  White  (ex¬ 
clusively)  trap-nested,  bred-to-lay.  Better  chicks  at 
hatchery  prices.  Catalog.  I.,  r.  Phone  96M  Iswresceville.  N  J 


Pll|_  I  PTC  Now  taking  orders  for  S.C.V 
.  ,  1  ^  L  e  g  h  o  r  n  p  n  11  e  1 8.  Marx 

hatched,  ready  for  delivery  in  May  at  1  lb.  to  J  >•/  I 
weight.  Large,  thrifty  birds  from  excellent  sloe 
Special  low  price  oil  birds  from  March  1st  hate 

WANABROOK  POULTRY  FARMS  WUawana,  P 
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TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

« ?™?Tg  opeke'K  [DUCKLINGS 

INDIAN  RUNNER  jWVVIUJlliyw 
OLDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 

f "  C  H IX  i  D  UX 0rtoNo" 


Sale 


fordeliv* 


cry  any  time  you  say.  TRIMMAL'S,  Rochester  Largest 
Chick  Dealers,  289-291  West  Main  St,.  Rochester,  N.  I. 

BREEDERS  AND  EGGS 

Thickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H. A. SOUDER 


Box  29 


SellersviUe,  Pa. 


BVo 


It  BOX  RED  TURKEYS.  Hens,  $10  und  *1*  ; 
Toms,  $12.  FRED  D.  SHEPARD,  Lyons  Falls.  N.Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEY  EGGS  For  Sale 

from  large,  healthy,  vigorous  stock  at  $5  for  eleven 
eggs.  Also  Pekin  Duck  eggs  at  $2  for  twelve. 

ROCK-CLIFF  FARM  Brogueville,  Pa. 

Have  a  Fine  Flock  of  Toulouse  Geese  KS 

(T  40cts.  apiece.  Address  H.  W.  BUKG,  Bust  Pnxpeet,  Pa, 

Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs  For  Hatching 
12  eggs,  $1*  i  over  25,  15c  each.  Quality  stock. 

Maple  Grove  Farm  -  Fillmore,  N.Y. 

For  Sale — WHITE  CHINA  GEESE  EGGS 

4  5c  each.  Barred  Rook  Hatching  eggs,  $l-.'-‘5  per  15;  Pekin 
liiiek  eggs,  #1  peril.  All  eggs  guaranteed  80%  fertile. 

BROOK. SIDE  POULTRY  YARDS,  Rye,  N.Y. 


TURKEY 

EGGS 


HORNING'S  Bourbon  Reds 
140  EGG  RECORD  STOCK. 
Price  list  ready. 

FL0NA  HORNING  Owego,  N  Y. 


CALL  DUCKS ,  $4  A  PAIR 

Call  Ducks  eggs,  $1.75  a  Betting,  Postpaid.  Brown 
Leghorn  eggs,  $1.25  setting  of  15  eggs.  Day-old 
ducklings,  30c  each,  Postpaid.  Ducklings  are  call 
ducks.  Wm.  Carstens,  Port  Clinton.  O.  R.  F.  D.  3 

HATCHING^GGS  PEKIN 

Liberal  Guarantee 

EEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  Lono  Island.  N.  V. 

'Faw  White  Holland  Toms  Anders  ' 

$20.  II.  YV .  Anderson 


[■son’s  Strain.  $15  and 

Stew  art  "town,  Pa. 


Hatching  Eggs  of  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  guineas 

Catalog  free.  Hares  and  Dogs.  H.  H.  1  KEEP,  Telford,  Fa. 


PEi  DUCKLINGS 


Hatching:  Ess* 

Price  List  Free 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.blip.N.T 


k-  u 

$ 


EGGS 


DAY-O  LD-2-4— IO-W  EEKS  OLD 

f^CHICKSAND  DUCKLINGS 

V/S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 

Silver  Laeed  Wvandottes,  Indian  Runner  and 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Excellent  laying  strains. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  - _ Theresa,  N.  Y. 

0AY-0LD-DUCKLIN8S  { 

From  selected  and  properly  mated  stock.  The  kind 
that  live  and  grow.  WAYNE  COUNTY  DUCK  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY'  CO.,  Clyde,  N.  Y 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Mammoth  Pelciu  Ducks. 

ABY  CHICKS.  Catalogue  Free. 

WHITE  WINGS  FARM,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Anderson,  Mooresville,  Ind. 

]  oi..t  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese.  Ducks, 

iLalgc  uTOCK  Guineas,  Bnntuins,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  1’IONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  P». 

Mam-  DrnnvoTnrlrouo  Champion  “Goldbank"  strain, 
moth  ulOnZO  I  UlK6yS  Sired  by  a  son  of  a  first  prize 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Miss  IDA  CHl'MBI.EY,  Draper,  Ta. 

White  Holland  Turkey  Toms 

57.50  per  doz.  Mrs  F.  I.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Huntsburg,  Ohio 

Beautiful  Cold  Ruck  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 
Eggs  for  Hatching.  Selected  from  our  best  yards. 
THOMAS  REILY  -  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Pearl  Guineas  MacPHERSON  FARM  Millington.  N.  J. 

Penciled  Indian  Runner  Wueks,  $S  each  Erect  car¬ 
riage,  fine  markings.  MacPHERSON  FARM.  Millington,  N,  J. 

Mammoth  TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS 
from  old  geese,  20  to  28  lbs.  One  a  Garden  Winner.  Fit- 
tv  ets.  each.  MacPHERSON  FARM,  Millington,  N.  J. 


r'°"  ’r.  ■  f  ‘  White  Wyandottes 

« 10  hundred.  T.  J.  Palmei  Jamison,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Eggs  from  New  York  and  Baltimore  winners,  $2 
and  up,  per  setting.  Write  for  circular.  Satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed.  ERNEST  IJTZAU,  Carroll  Station,  Baltimore,  Md 

BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

BABY  PEN  A.  2  and  3-yr. -old  hens,  HATCHING 
CH1X  pen  mated  with  cockerels  EGGS 
bred  from  imported  hens  with  records  of  268  to  275 
eggs.  PEN  B.  Pullets,  pen  mated  with  cock  birds 
bred  from  imported  pens  with  records  of  262  to  273 
eggs.  Buttermilk  fed  and  forEggs  are  bred.  Circular. 
INAUV00  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM  R  1  ETTERS,  PA. 

RECORD  308  EGGS 

White  Wyandotte  record  made  by  “  College  Queen  ”  at 
Btorrs  7th  contest.  My  birds  have  made  pen  records  of 
2265,  2179  and  2234  at  Storrs.  Pen  No.  128  led  for  the 
tlrst  seven  weeks  Cockerels,  eggs  and  ehix  for  sale  from 
pedigreed  stock.  Send  for  prices.  0.  C.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton. R.l. 

WHITE  Wyandottesl^vii'nZ 

Standard  Bred  l  tility;  Hatching  Eggs.  Mating 
List  free.  HI-QUALITY  HENNERY,  Randolph  Center.  Vermont 

MILll.  Uf„..2.U.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Finest  quality. 
White  Wyandotte  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free.  Col 

lie  puppies,  bowden,  Wyandotte  specialibt.  MniuHnid,  Ohio 

II,.  ;i.  Regal  Dorcas  strain  direct.  Kggs 

WnitC  wyandottes  from  grand  matings  of  wonderful 

layers  at  $2—15;  $5—50;  $10— 100.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  T. 

THE  H  O  M  E  O  F 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks- Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  chicks.  Ducklings.  Prices 
thnt  will  interest  yon.  Save  dollars  by  answering 
this  advertisement.  BROOKCREST  FARM,  Be«  lM.Cranbur,,  N  J 

Jersey  Ulacli  G-iants 

Hatching  eggs  and  growing  stock.  Catalogue  free. 

CFD4K  HILT,  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  g  North  Germantown ,  N.Y. 

(Member  American  Asso’n  of  Jersey  BlaekGiant  Breeders) 

SLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS 

Hatching  eggs  from  2  and  3-yr. -old  hens,  dl-4.50  for  15. 
ANDERSON  FARM  R  1  Bel  mar.  N.  J. 


;SCH  WEGLER’S 

“T  H  0  8-0-B  R  £  D” 

BABY  CHICKS 
“Live  and  Grow  Big”- 

White.  Brown,  Butr  Leghorns.  Barred 
and  White  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons,  12c  and  up. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book. 

F.  A.  SCHYY  EGLER 
207  Northampton  Buffalo,  N.Y, 

BigValue  Baby  Chicks 

Are  Guaranteed  to  Live.  12  popular 
breeds— easy  to  raise,  husky,  healthy, 
vigorous.  Write  today  for  free  catalog 
showing  many  breeds  in  full  colors. 

OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 

Box  D,  Marion,  Ohio  or  Box  D,  East  Hartford,  Conn 


Hall  Brothers’  Chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn3,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 
12  years  experience  in  breeding,  hatching  and  ship¬ 
ping  chicks.  The  buyer  will  receive  the  best  chicks 
that  can  be  produced.  We  breed  only  from  heavy¬ 
laying,  State  Tested  stock,  and  males  in  our  pens  are 
from  high  record  Laying  Contest  hens.  We  have  the 
capacity  to  handle  large  orders  promptly.  Free 
circular.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Spruce  Farm 


Howells,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y, 


THE  HENYARD 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

from  selected  high-producing  hens  sired  by 
high  pedigreed  males,  $5  to  $8  per  bird  ;  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  liens,  no  lights,  $8.00  per  100. 

GEORGE  H.  WRAIGHT.West  Willington,  Conn. 

BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggsof  superior  quality.  Foun¬ 
dation  stock  200  to  300-egg  strain.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lar.  Stephen  Brundage,  Salisbury  Mills, N.Y. 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

F  O  R  S  A  L  E 

from  our  choice  utility  flock.  Orders  accepted  for 
April  and  May  delivery.  Price  list  furnished  on 

request.  Broad  Brook  Farm,  Bedford  Hills.  H.  Y. 

/v|J|r>|/0  18c  and  up.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
t.nlLIVil  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Anconas.  Circular  mailed 
on  request.  BltOOKSIPE  FARM.  McAlisltmlle.pl. 

whftke  LEGHORN  CHIX^foo. 

Bank  Ref.  Circular.  Geo.  Cullen,  Elkview,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs  P$S  pt 

hundred.  BRANCH  BROOK  FARM,  Townshend,  Maryland 
ped  Pyle  LEGHORN  EGGS,  for  hatching.  $2  per _15. 


Jersey  Black  Giants  ers  for  sale  and  hatch- 

iuv  evgs  Also  heavy  laying  exhibition  strain  S.  C. 
K~[  Reds.  MAPLE  F  A  KM,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  it.  1.  REDS 

Vibert's  289-egg  strain.  All  flocks  trapnested  for  in¬ 
dividual  records  and  pedigreed  breeders.  Breeding 
cockerels.  $5  and  $7  each.  Hatching  Eggs.  $10 
per  100.  Baby  chicks,  $23  per  100. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaville,  N.Y, 

Baby  CHICKS 

Without  exception  we  are  the  largest  breeders  of 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  Isew  England. 
Our  stock  is  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  its 
wonderful  .vigor  and  remarkable  egg  production. 
Catalog  on  request. 

GEORGE  HAGOPIAN  Redbird  Farm.  W  rent  ham.  Mass. 

Rhode  Island  REDS 

ROSE  ami  SINGLE  Comb.  Vibert’s  254  to  281- 
egg  strain.  Hatching  Eggs,  $2.50  per  15;  $19  per  100. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES  -  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 

SKED  BR0S.S.  C.  Reds 

Winners  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Hagerstown 
andPhiladelpliia.  Exhibition  Matings  .$15. $10, $5  per 
setting.  Special  Utility,  53  per  setting;  $15  per  100, 
General  Utility.  $2.50  per  setting;  $12  per  100  Write 
for  mating  list.  Sked  Bros.,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

CLOSING  OUT 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  and  Black  Jersey  Giant  COCKERELS 

54  eacli  or  live  for  518.  One  Bronze  Tom,  $12. 

C.  LESLIE  MASON  Genoa,  New  York 

Dunne  ICS  Akin  DC  TIC  1  Farm  raised,  well  bred. 
nflUIIE  lOLMnU  IfLUd  Real  big. dark  red  birds. 
Hatching  eggs,  $H  per  100,  postpaid.  Pullets,  S8  each. 

ED.  LOWE  -  Clinton  Corners,  New  York 

Hanouioll’aC  P.  RaHe  0,16  and  two-yr --old  hens  pro- 
OdpLYloll  8  0.  U.  noUS  duce  strong  chicks.  Flock  rec¬ 
ord  on  request.  Fifteen  eggs,  $8  ;  fifty  for  iM. 

L.  C.  Capewell  583  Bluehills.  Hartford,  Conn. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  S 

Vibert’s  289-egg  stock  direct.  Cockerels,  $5  and  *8  < 
each.  Hatching  eggs,  88  Lo  per  100;  Chicks,  $25 
per  100;  S13  per  50.  ANNA  M.  JONES.  Crary ville,  N  Y. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Eggs.  15— S3;  30— S3. 50;  50— So ;  100-S8. 
JOHN  BI  NNING  Clyde,  New  York 

Ascufney  (Single  Comb)  Reds  Hatewng  S 

and  BABY  CHICKS.  All  birds  in  our  pens  are 
Vermont  Certified.  Big  Layers,  fine  dark  color. 
Prize  winning  Vermont  State  Fair.  Chicks,  25c  tip. 
Send  today  for  mating  list, 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS  Hart  laud,  Vermont 

MAHOGANY  REDS 

Poultry  Colleges.  Foundation  strain  of  numer¬ 
ous  laying  flocks.  Eggs,  S3  for  15;  $8  for  50;  $15  for 
100.  Circular.  B  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien  Conn.  Box  700 

Rl  RnHPhlclo  from  healthy,  heavy  laying,  free  range 
.  I.  noil  UllIbKS  breeders.  Sm  t  isl  action  guaran¬ 
teed.  Prices  reasonable.  ItOSWEf.I.  COLE,  Itbinebcrk,  N.Y. 

SC.  R.  I.  RED  HATCHING  EGGS.  $2.50 
■  setting;  $10  per  100.  I.  L.  LAWRENCE,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

Trap-Nested  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Hatching  Eggs,  per  100;  $40  per  500.  Baby  Chicks, 

April,  $25;  May,  $2$  per  100.  WERNER  BROS.,  Mi.  Marlon,  N.Y. 

BAH  RED  HOOK  AN  D  R.  I.  RED 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Selected,  utility.  Bred-to-lay  stock. 
$t  50— 15,  prepaid.  Guaranteed,  srooksioe.  Miii2isi*wn.v». 


Gapeworms  in  Turkey 

I  have  discoverer!  in  my  turkeys  dressed 
for  Christmas  market  several  long  red 
worms  with  black  spots,  in  the  wind¬ 
pipe.  I  am  anxious  to  know  the  cause 
of  this,  and  if  this  would  prevent  them 
from  thriving.  My  turkeys  did  not  gain 
weight  this  year  as  usual.  c.  R. 

New  Egypt,  N.  J. 

These  are  doubtless  gapeworms,  also 
known  as  red  worms  or  forked  worms, 
because  of  their  color  and  the  fact  that 
the  male  and  female,  being  firmly  at¬ 
tached  together,  present  a  forked  appear¬ 
ance.  The  female  is  a  little  more  than  a 
half  inch  in  length,  the  male  not  quite 
one-fourth  inch.  These  worms  produce 
gapes  in  young  chicks  and  frequently 
cause  death  from  obstruction  to  breath¬ 
ing.  In  adult  turkeys,  their  effects  Avould 
not  be  so  serious,  but  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

Gapeworms  may  he  removed  by  passing 
a  loop  of  horsehair  down  the  windpipe 
and  turning  it  to  loosen  any  attached 
worms,  or  a  knot  may  be  tied  in  one  end 
of  two  horsehairs  laid  side  by  side,  cut¬ 
ting  the  short  protruding  ends  close  to 
the  knot,  and  this  knot  may  be  passed 
into  the  windpipe  in  the  same  manner. 
Another  device  consists  of  the  end  of  a 
feather  moistened  with  turpenine,  used 
as  directed  above.  Care  should  of  course 
be  taken  not  to  injure  the  delicate  tis¬ 
sues  of  the  windpipe  in  removing  the 
worms.  M.  b.  D. 


Ventilation  for  Henhouse 

I  built  a  house  12x24  ft.  for  a  brooder 
house,  later  to  change  into  a  laying  house. 
I  wish  to  put  four  full-size  house  win¬ 
dows  in  it.  with  four  muslin  ventilators 
in  if,  one  above  each  window.  These  ven¬ 
tilators  will  be  1  fr.  high  and  2  ft.  long. 
Will  this  arrangement  be  satisfactory? 

Guthersburg.  Pa.  p.  m.  s. 

Muslin  makes  a  poor  ventilator  for  a 
poultry-house;  arrange  your  window 
sashes  to  drop  back  at  their  tops  into  the 
building  for  a  few  inches  and  then  >et  V- 
shaped  boards  against  the  side  rails  of 
these  opened  sashes  to  close  the  side 
openings  thus  made.  This  will  permit  air 
to  enter  over  the  tops  of  the  sashes,  and 
help  to  avoid  drafts  upon  the  floor.  In 
warm  weather  you  will  need  to  remove- 
one  or  more  sa>hes  entirely,  and  the  mus-.. 
lin-covereil  openings  above  rhe  windows 
will  not  be  needed.  M.  r.  d. 


PARKS’  Brcd-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Lead  the  World  as  Layers- 
Bred  for  EGGS  since  1889. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year. 
Continuous  records  up  to  143 
eggs  in  148  days.  Pnllets  lay¬ 
ing  at  113  and  114  days.  Out- 
layed  over  2600  birds  in  five 
Mo.  Laying  Contests. 

\  BLUE  RIBBON  WINNERS  at  Rochester,  N.  Y„ 
!  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Dayton,  O., 
I  Washington,  D.  C.,  etc. 

REAL  MONEY  MAKERS 
Mrs.  Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  net  profit  $8.09 
per  hen;  Mrs.  Wunch  sold  over  $157  -worth  of  eggs; 

!  Mr.  Wilson  over  $260;  Mr.  Carr,  Indian  Head.  Md.. 
|  made  over  $800  from  flock  of  53  hens. 

Booking  EGG  AND  CHICK  Orders. 
16-Page  Cir.  Free.  Large  General  80-Page  Catalog.  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Henhouse  Construction;  Preserving 
Fence  Posts 

I  am  expecting  to  build  a  henhouse 
about  100  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  wide,  and 
expect  to  divide  it  into  apartments  12x15 
ft.  Would  a  concrete  (cement)  back  wall 
and  2-ft.  high  front  wall  be  as  good  as  or 
better  than  a  wooden  wall?  Is  one-third 
of  front  wall  in  windows,  etc.,  enough  for 
sunlight  and  ventilation?  I  have  seen 
many  kinds  of  homemade  dry-mash  hop¬ 
pers,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  satisfy  me. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  a  home¬ 
made  hopper  is  self-feeder  holding  a 
week’s,  supply?  How  can  I  make  chest¬ 
nut  fence  posts  last  long  without  rotting 
under  the  ground  ?  T.  c.  s. 

Ashby,  Mass. 

I  would  not  consider  concrete  as  satis¬ 
factory  for  side  wall  construction  as  wood. 
Concrete  is  excellent  for  foundations,  hut 
wood  has  a  much  lower  rate  of  heat  con¬ 
ductivity,  and  makes  a  warmer  house 
when  used  for  the  parts  above  the  floor. 

A  recent  bulletin  gives  the  following 
approximate  rules  for  windows  and  ven¬ 
tilation  in  the  front ;  One  sq.  ft.  of  glazed 
sash  (glass)  for  every  12  to  14  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space ;  1  sq.  ft.  of  muslin  or  light  cot¬ 
ton,  kept  free  from  dust,  for  every  15 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  ;  1  sq.  ft.  of  baffles 
for  every  20  ft.  of  floor  area.  The  bafflles 
mentioned  consist  of  a  wooden  frame 
loosely  covered  with  lath  on  each  side, 
cracks  about  44  in.  in  width  being  left 
between  the  laths.  The  laths  on  one  side 
are  opposite  the  cracks  on  the  other,  so 
that  wind  cannot  blow  directly  through. 
Windows  and  ventilators  are  on  the  pro¬ 
tected  side  of  the.  building,  of  course, 
usually  the  south  side.  The  above  will 
total  about  one-flftli  of  the  floor  space, 
and  if  the  front  wall  is  8  ft.  high,  it  will 
not  be  far  from  one-third  of  the  wall  area. 
The  window  should  extend  from  within 
about  2  ft.  of  the  floor  to  near  the  ceiling, 
so  that  the  light  is  well  distributed  during 
the  day,  and  all  openings  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  with  wire,  and  windows  and  muslin 
frames  made  removable  for  Summer.  The 
idea  is  to  secure  as  uniform  a  temperature 
as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  get  ex¬ 
cellent’  ventilation  without  draft,  main¬ 
taining  a  diy  house.  For  these  reasons 
houses  are  being  made  deeper,  and  glass 
fronts,  with  their  attendant  high  day 
temperatures  and  cold  nights,  are  being 
replaced  to  some  extent  with  cloth. 

If  you  will  write  •Cornell  University 
at^  Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  for  lesson  No.  157, 
“Feeding  for  Egg  Production.”  you  will 
get  a  number  of  ideas  for  dry-mash  hop¬ 
pers.  Also  your  experiment  station  at 
Storrs  must  have  some  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  along  this  line,  as  well  as  on  poultry 
house  planning. 

The  life  of  a  fence  post  can  be  ma¬ 
terially  increased  by  thoroughly  air  sea¬ 
soning  it  and  then  soaking  the  portion 
that  goes  into  the  ground  and  for  a  foot 
or  *o  above  in  hot  coal-tar  creosote. 


WHEN  EGGS 
-WERE  - 
TWO  BITS 
A  DOZEN 

• - K - - 


less  attention  was  paid  to  the  question,  “How 
many  dozen  will  one  lien  lay  a  year?”  But 
at  today’s  price  a  few  dozen  a  year  addi¬ 
tional  makes  a  BIG  difference.  Beautiful 
prize-winning  “Famous”  Anconas  hold  winter 
egg-laying  records,  under  amateur  conditions. 
Fully  described  in  100-page  catalog — mailed 
free.  Write  me  today. 

H.  Cecil  Sheppard,  Box  H  408,  Berea.  Ohio 

President  International  Ancona  Club 


FoiiEgg$amdMeat 
U.R.Fis  Kiel's 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 

are  the  best 
Price  List  Free 
U.R.Fiahtfl  BoxQI Hope.l  nd. 


Pedigreed  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock 

DADDCn  UAPI/C  A  LayingStrain  that  wins  InLay- 
DHrinLL)  IiUunO  mg  Contests.  You  get  Certified 
Stock  in  buying  A. C.  Jones’  Rocks.  313  Eggs,  World’s 
OFFICIAL  Record  for  Barred  Rock  hen  made  by  a 
member  of  our  winning  pen  in  N.  American  Laying 
Contest  Just  remember  it’s  A.  C.  Jones’  strain 
that  made  and  holds  all  the  world’s  Official  Records 
on  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  •  Georgetown,  Delaware 


PARKS'  STRAIN K 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

From  hens  with  trapnest  records  of  150  to  242  eggs 
each  iu  their  pullet  year.  Also  breeding  cockerel* 
Circular.  Pioneer  Orchards,  Hancock,  Md. 

HARRED  Rocks 

Hatching  Eggs  from  Park’s  bred-to-lay  strain,  $2 

for  15;  58  per  100.  Chas,  Taylor,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

The  strain  that  wins  at  the  laying  competitions, 
with  official  records  over  300  eggs.  Chicks,  eggs  and 
stock  for  sale.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 

CHICKS  Laying  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

15c;  mixed,  10c.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid  pampli.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  M cAlister ville  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 

Laying.  Parks'  stsain.  $2.50  each. 
Riverdale  Poultry  Farm  Riverdale,  N,  J. 

Barred  and  Butt  Rock  Eggs  For  Hatching 

from  hen  hatched,  hen  brooded  and  free  range  2  and 
3-year-old  stock.  15  eggs,  52.50  ;  30.  $4.75;  100,512. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  Richfield,  J>. 

Barred  Rock  Hatching  EGGS 

State  tested  white  diarrhea.  $2  for  15;  $8  and  $1  O  100 
Circular.  OLD  PICK*»0  FARM,  Box  26.  Concord  Junction,  Mot* 


Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks  cahVc  k 

and  Hatching  Eggs.  1.  TltOPEANO,  Sparronbiuh,  New  York 

Trapnested  Barred  Kooks.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Stock.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  ARTHUR  L.  SEARLES, Box N.  Milford, Sew  II amp, hire 

lAfhltp  UapItc  Good  *-vPe  iind  good  layers;  flee 
w  *  line  JAULK3  range.  Fish  el’s  strain.  Egg-  S3 
for  15.  Stanley  Fleek,  It.  1,  Box  40.4,  Keyser,  W.  \  a. 

Q.iIHlhrtoHiobfftiSSrS^BX^ 

hundred.  I..  HOWARD  Quakertown,  N.  J 

FRANCAIS’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Twice  winners  at  Storrs.  Last  six  pens  there  aver¬ 
aged  200  eggs  per  bird.  Leading  Rock  pen*  last  year 
at  Storrs  and  Illinois  contests.  Booking  orders  for 
eggs  and  chicks.  Cockerels  and  pullets. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhamptsn  Beach.  Ntw  York 

BRADLEY  STRAIN  ONLY.  BARRED  ROCKS 
(Now  Booking  Orders  For  Eggs 

Dark  Mating  males  are  sons  of  the  first  and  second 
prize  cockerels  at  Madison  Square  Garden  Show,  1922 
Light  mating  males  are  sons  and  birds  direct  from 
Bradley's  best  matings. 

BAYBERRY$FARM,  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Parks’  Pedigreed  Selected  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Purchased  directly  from  Parks  and  from  his  best 
matings  of  trapnest  and  pedigreed  breeding.  Then 
dames  are  from  hens  with  yearly  records  of  from 
200  to  297  eggs.  Price.  ;  two  for  »15. 

SI  UART  H.  HEIST  -  Penllyn,  Pa. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  SS 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland.  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  priees  address 

S.  BRADFORD  ALLYN  Box  34  9FLM0NT.  MASS. 

“CEDARHURST”  S,  C,  ANCONAS 

1030-31— N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest,  high  Ancona 
pen  and  individual.  1031-33— High  Ancona  pen  Notice 
Pen  10,  now  at  above  Contest.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Quantity  to  sell  U  lim- 
iteci.  \V>  breed  quality .  not  quantity. 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm  .  Kahway,  N.  J. 
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Impacted  Crop 

Some  of  my  hens  have  big 'crops  in  the 
morning;  they  do  not  seem  able  to  digest 
their  food  well.  I  have  this  trouble  every 
Winter  just  in  the  beginning  of  the  hatch¬ 
ing  time.  I  only  have  15  yearlings  and 
several  are  always  with  big  crops.  I 
killed  one  and  she  only  had  about  15 
pieces  of  scratch  feed  in  the  crop ;  the 
rest  was  all  straw  which  she  picked  up 
from  the  ground.  I  do  not  have  any 
trouble  with  my  pullets  at  all.  What  can 
I  do  to  stop  them  from  eating  this  straw? 

Hawthorne,  N.  J.  a.  j.  h. 

I  do  not  know  the  reason  for  this  de¬ 
praved  appetite,  other  than  that  the 
highly  artificial  conditions  under  which 
Hocks  are  now  kept  necessarily  tend  to 
bring  about  artificial  tastes.  I  think  that 
you  will  find  the  trouble  disappearing 
when  the  fowls  get  out  upon  the  ground. 
If  the  hens  seem  to  want  hay,  however, 
why  not  ,  chop  some  clover  or  Alfalfa, 
steam  it  with  boiling  water,  and  feed  it 
several  times  a  week.  It  may  be  that 
this  will  supply  the  need  which  causes 
the  craving,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  good 
addition  to  the  ration.  M.  B.  D. 


Depluming  Mite;  Composition  of  Mash 

1.  I  have  about  225  Brown  Leghorn 
pullets,  hatched  last  June.  They  are  now 
fully  matured,  and  are  laying  about  50 
to  00  eggs  a  day.  They  are  losing  the 
feathers  just  in  front  of  the  tail  feathers. 
The  fowls  seem  to  pick  these  birds  on 
that  bare  spot.  Is  this  some  disease,  and 
how  could  I  prevent  it?  They  act  healthy 
and  are  not  idle. 

2.  Is  this  a  good  mash  to  be  fed  along 

with  whole  coup  :  20  per  cent  bran,  20  per 
cent,  middlings,  30  per  cent  cornmeal,  10 
per  cent  ground  oats.  20  per  cent  meat 
scrap  and  8  oz.  of  salt?  F.  L. 

Morenei,  Mich. 

1.  These  birds  are  probably  infested  by 
the  depluming  mite,  a  mite  that  works 
m  the  base  of  the  feathers,  burrowing 
into  the  superficial  layers  of  the  skin  and 
causing  an  irritation  that  induces  the 
hens  to  pick  at  the  itching  spots.  Rub 
some  sulphur  ointment  into  the  skin  over 
and  around  the  bare  places  and  repeat 
after  10  days.  The  trouble  will  spread 
from  fowl  to  fowl,  but  is  chiefly  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  bird’s  appearance. 

2.  Yes;  but  it  would  be  fully  as  good 

if  you  used  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  the 
ingredients  mentioned,  and  perhaps  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  salt.  m.  B.  d. 


The  discovery  of  a  new  fiber  known 
as  “malvaviseo.”  which  is  said  to  be  a 
substitute  for  jute,  is  announced  by  the 
Industrial  Experiment  Laboratory  of  the 
Mexican  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Industry.  The  malvaviseo  plant  grows 
abundantly  in  the  humid  level  lands  near 
the  rivers  and  at  present  is  employed  in 
Vera  Cruz  for  making  brooms.  Pro¬ 
longed  experiments  have  shown  this 
plant  to  possess  qualities  similar  to  jute 
and  the  cost  of  extracting  the  fiber  to  be 
small.  The  fiber  has  a  silky  appearance 
and  has  been  woven  into  cloth  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results,  says  Assistant  Trade 
Commissioner  IT.  Bently  MaoKenzie, 
Mexico  City,  in  a  report  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

1920- 21  Storrs  contest  high  Rock  pen  and  individual. 

1921- 22  contests  2nd  Rock  pen  at  Storrs  and  Cornell, 
1st  at  Quincy,  3rd  at  Puyallup.  Certified  and  Pedi¬ 
greed  Breeding  Cockerels  for  sale.  Hatching  Eggs  I 
and  Baby  Chicks.  Circular.  VT.  H.  B.  KENT,  Cszenovis,  N.T. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

nAnTr.r  BKED-TO-  L  A  Y  STRAIN. 
PARK  IS  Hatching  Eggs,  $2,50  per  15; 

$10  per  100, 

D.  EVERETT  JONES  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 

Homevtead  BARRED  ROCKS 

MATCHING  EGGS  from  PARK'S  strain,  mated  to  PAeK'S  FED. 

HALE  *3  per  15;  from  floe k  ALL  PARK'S  strain,  *2  per 
15;  $0  per  50.  and  $12  per  100.  Mrs. G.  C.  Marsh,  La  Fargevilte, N.T. 


Red-  W-Farm  White  Leghorns 

Are  well  up  in  the  200-egg  class,  bred  for  high  flock 
average.  Chicks,  eggs,  pullets  from  trap-nested 
stock.  Get  our  circular.  We  can  save  you  money. 

Red-W-Farm  Wolcott.  New  York 


Buttercups 


Cook’s  Goldenrod  Strain.  Bay,  win 
and  pay.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Sena  for  circular. 

SVONEV  COOK,  Jr.,  IS  Valeatioe  St.,  We  it  .%'«« ton.  Mass. 


Foil  8«  1,9  —  5  Gold  Bronze  Hon  Turkeys.  $10  each.  For 
particulars  write.  Mrs.  6.  J.  OSTRANDER,  Baldwiniatlle,  N.T. 


Mammoth  White  Holland  Turkey  Kggx, 

F.  TUCKEft  MerrjDook  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


»10.RP  FAOOT,  HiiUrh  «ilb’  J.®  Black  Minorca  Cock 

IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT  on  all  Sizes  NEW¬ 
TOWN  Coal  and  Oil  Brooders— SIMPLEX  Bnod- 
rrs  and  Supplies  of  all  kinds.  JUSTA  POULTRY 
FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y, 


ton  SALE.  Supe-  Da|.:_  n11,|,|l.M  and  HATCHING  EGGS.  Price* 
nor  Quality  While  rcKill  Lf  U  0  K 1 1  n  g  3  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  I I TN <  VISTA  FARM,  Ateokeeb,  Maryland 

s.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  Hafching  Eggs 

as  per  15.  t  tilitv.  $2.15;  $10  per  100.  Rose  Combs,  $9  per 

15  NELLIE  RUSSELL  Woodbury,  Conn. 


Utility  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red 

•er  15,  Delivered.  RUR0ETTE  C.  STREETER,  King  ftrrj,  N  T.  N.  0 


DARV  fHIY  S-  C.  W.  L.,  18e,  Barr  Rocks, 
I  V.X1  IA  15e.  Redsltte.  S.  C.  M.  E.  l»e. 
P.r.'ilens,  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
r.i.teed  .Write  for  prices.  J.  N,  Naee,  Meillatervlile,  I’s. 


AKE  your  poultry  yard  pay.  Get  eggs  that  are  fertile — 
eggs  that  hatch!  More  chicks,  vigorous  chicks.  Faster- 
growingjhuskier  birds.  Earlier  laying  pullets.  Active,  alert  birds. 

Fleischmanr/s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  especially  prepared  for  stock 
and  poultry  will  do  it  for  you.  It  directly  stimulates  the 
reproductive  organs.  Add  it  to  the  mash — only  one  table¬ 
spoonful  daily  to  every  10  hens  or  50  baby  chicks.  It  will 
do  wonders  for  your  flock. 

Makes  eggs  fertile  and  hatchable.  Forces  rapid  growth 

in  chicks.  Prevents  white  diarrhea. 
Makes  healthy,  vigorous  mature  birds. 

Pin  a  $2  bill  or  money  order  to  the  coupon 
below  and  mail  it  today  !  It  will  bring  you  a 
big  2!/2-PC>und  can  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure 
Dry  Yeast — enough  to  feed  10  birds  or  50 
chicks  for  4  months.  A  booklet  containing 
complete  instructions  for  the  care  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  chicks  and  laying  hens  comes  with 
each  can.  We  pay  the  postage. 


Costa  less  than  2c  a 
tablespoonful.  117  table- 
spoonsful  to  the  can — 
enough' to  last  10  hens  or 
SO  chicks  for  4  months. 


THE 

FLEISCHMANN  CO. 

Dept.  D-30,  701  Washington  Street 
New  York  City 

Enclosed  find  two  dollars  ($2.00).  Please  send  me  a  2’/i- 
pound  can  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

Name . . . . . . . . 

Street  and  Number . 

City . State . 


HUALITY  CHICKS 

Profit-Makers  by  Nature 

Everywhere  Hilipot  Quality  Chicks  go— there  the  Hillpot  reputation  for  profit-makers 
Each  chick,  with  its  sterling  robust  vitality,  is  a  living  illustration  of  our 
quality  idea.  You’ll  find  them  busybodie*  right  from  the  start— busy  growing- 
then  later,  busy  laying  and  paying. 

LEGHORNS,  REDS,  ROCKS,  WYANDOTTES 

—all  from  pure-bred  parent  stock  of  carefully-selected  heavy-egg-producing 

strains.  ILLUSTRATED  1923  CATALOG 

and  price  list  free.  Send  at  once  for  them.  Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid 
with  safe  arrival  of  full  Count  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200  miles. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


EGGS! 

when  scarce  supply 

puts  price  sky-high 

Get  them  then— and  prosper.  You’ll  count  profit 
P«r  egg  instead  of  per  dozen. 

Like  many  others,  you  can  have  plenty  of  tbefe 
right-time  eggs  by  getting  your 

HATCHING  EGGS, 

Finest  Cockerels,  Pullets,  er  Breeding  stock 

from  WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  Wh.  Wyaadottes 

Their  Official  Contest  Leadership  (without  artificial 
lighting)  since  contests  began,  proves  we  have  the 
strain  for  eggs— profitable  all  year  round,  doublyVo 
in  Winter.  Equally  as  wonderful  as  our  own  Con¬ 
sistent  Contest  Winnings  are  the  remarkable  proved 
records  reported  by  our  customers 

The  splendid  new  1923  edition 
of  our  famous  book,  **1ME 
STORY  OF  THE  300-EGG 
HEW,”  tell9  the  whole  story. 

Send  10c,  today  for  It.  Read 
every  pa*e— note  particularly 
the  performances  of  hi*?h  eyg 
yield  of  our  champion  individ¬ 
uals  and  pena  during  the 
months  when  egjf  production 
elsewhere  waa  at  its  lowest. 

Your  10c.  will  be  deducted 
from  lirat  order. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Boi  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Make  Money  Raising  Squabs 


Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeder 
shipped  everywhere.  Write  for  price; 
Homers,  Carneaux.  White  Kings  a  SpecSmltj 

Allsion  Squab  C*.,  38  N.  Beacon  St,  Albion,  Mas; 


BABY  CHICKS  D-&£Sfir 


Sturdy  chicks.  Best  Strains.  Raised  on  free  range. 
Twelve  leading  varieties.  100%  safe  arrival.  150,000  for 
1923.  Write  for  prices. 


SEVEN  VALLEYS  HATCHERY,  101  Hill  St..  Killbuck,  0. 


CHICKS 

100%  Guar.  Order  from 

WM.  NAC'E 


(  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
18c.  Barred  Rocks,  15c ; 
I  Reds,  1  «c  and  Mixed,  11c. 
this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LOOK-IhVkI^IO  A  100 

Postpaid.  14  Pure  Bred  Breeds.  Safe  Delivery.  Catalog 
Free.  Jam  \V.  Houck  A;  Co.,  H»>  *8,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


LONG  ISLAND’S  LARGEST  EGG  FARM 

THE  STRAIN  THAT  BUILT  IT 

S.  C-  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Come  and  see  them  or  write  for  Prices  on  Chicks,  Eggs, 
and  Breeding  Pens.  lane  Oak  Poultry  Farsi,  Batylan,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Hatching  Eggs,  Pullets. 
BRUSH  S  SON.  Milton.  Vermont 


S.  C.  Black  Minorca  Baby  Chicks  &  Hatching  Eggs 

Nothing  but  Jlinoreas.  Chicks  are  from  strong, 
healthy,  vigorous  stock,  bred  for  egg  production,  on 
free  range.  Now  booking  orders.  Prices  right  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  LAKESIDE  MINOR. 
CA  FARM,  R.  L.  SHOEMAKER,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Ringneck  PHEASANTS 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  from  unrelated  stock.  Eggs, 
$2.50  per  setting  of  10;  $20  per  100. 

Harry  M.  Frederick  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


CELLULOID  XjiEG  HANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layer*;  eliminate  loafers  that 
eat  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  pink.  Sixty 
cent*  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  Of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield.  Mats. 


Extra  Quality  Chicks  $14.00 
Per  Hundred 

Pure-bred  Barron  English  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leg 
horns  and  Anconas.  Strong,  sturdy,  superhatched 
chick*  that  will  grow,  lay  and  pay.  Modern  66-acre 
poultry  farm.  Ten  year*  careful  breeding  for  heavy 
eRK  production.  Wonderful  winter  layers.  Winners  at 
leading  shows.  Shipped  postpaid,  100  per  c*nt  live  ar¬ 
rival,  and  absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed, 

Order  today  or  write  for  catalogue. 

J.  H.  GEERL1NGS,  Leghorn  Breeder  Zeeland,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Mich. 


OTTO  SUPERB  CHICKS 

THAT  GROW  AND  PAY 

Vigorous  pure-bred  flocks  on  free 
range.  Send  for  price  list  on  10 
/fl  jVr  popular  breeds.  The  results  of  care- 
/  Jf  ful  breeding  and  scientific  hatching. 

wRjov  Chick*  1SS  cent*  np 

X X  OTTO  CHICKERY,  Inc. 

Magnolia,  N.  J.,  Box  45 

Selling  Out 

My  entire  flock  of  S.  C.  Dark  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Included  in  this  sale  are  my  Phila¬ 
delphia  winners.  Write  for  prices.  Every 
bird  sold  on  &  satisfaction  or  money-back 
guaranty. 

C.  L.  EBERLE  -  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  DARREO  ROCKS  (A/HITE  ROCKS 

BRED  Grown  LEGHORNS  ww  mite  leghorns 
MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet.  Krrneiii«»a,  n.  J.  n„  m 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  ”  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 

HATCHING  EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


Barron’s  White  Leghorn  Chicks  p 

Hatching  Eggs.  $65  per  1,000  from  selected  stock. 

BRIGHTWATERS  POULTRY  FARM  Brightwaters.  L.  I.,  N  Y 


n  ft  s  Kaby  Chicks.  Thoroughbred 

N  I,  Anrnnas  Rtofk.  Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns, 
j.g.  miiuiiad  Bm  CH|CKS  Send  f()|  (  aialOKllfc 

HAK1USON  HALL  FAKM,  Kingsville,  Ohio 

S.  C.  Anconas  0-wn^n,JPl‘rH*’ "  ’lt,a<^,la 


Circular. 


Egg-.  Day- 

obl  Chicks.  Cockerels  are  .dependable. 

EARLE  8  WIL80N,  Bor  497,  Hammond,  N.  Y 
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m  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS™' 

Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them 

Place  vour  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  interested  in 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders  are  carefully 
•elected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy  chicks  that  will  grow 
and  make  good  with  proper  care.  Your  order,  large  or 
small,  will  receive  the  same  careful  attention.  We  guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage- 
Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

E.  C.  Rockafellow,  Prop.  Stockton,  N.  J.,  R.  0.  No  1. 


VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM 

It  All  Y  CHICKS  of  quality  from  heavy  producers. 
Breeding  stock  large  and  vigorous,  mated  for  results. 
AH  sold  for  March  and  April.  Now  booking  orders  for 
May  and  .Tune.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

FKANK  VABi  WAONER,  Ilyde  Park,  Sew  York 


5.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicke  from  selected  yearling  hens,  815  per  hundred. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction.  N.  Y. 


—LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

Cornell  Certified.  Selected  Breeder* 
Utility  Stock 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Every  chick  from  our  stock.  Breeders  always 
carefully  selected  for  size,  laying  capacity,  and 
for  the  production  of  large  uniform  white  eggs. 
Stock  Cornell  certified  for  three  years  and  by 
the  New  York  State  Co-operative  Certification 
Association  last  season.  If  you  want  high- 
class  breeding  and  production  stock  write  me. 
Breeding  pens  contain  the  winners  of  eight 
ribbons  at  the  New  York  State  Production 
Show,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Hatcheries  supply  good 
enough  broiler  stock.  Let  me  quote  prices  on 
our  utility  stock  for  your  requirements,  on 
definite  shipping  dates. 

L.  H.  ROBINSON 

Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Box  16A.  Cmsiile,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  stock  of  demonstrated  high  production.  Send 
for  circular  quoting  official  records  of  their  per¬ 
formance  in  the  New  Jersey  Egg  Laying  Contests. 

J,  W.  BOTTCHKR  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs. 
Straight  Lord  Farm  stock.  Write  for  prices. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Rahway,  N.  J 


Hl^edig'reed  C/OCKERELS 

Rose  aud  Single  Comb  Reds.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $3— 
*10.  Exhibition  and  contest  winners.  Eggs— chicks— 
mating  list.  H.  C.  &  M.  L.  ENGLISH,  Sox  1 43 -N.  Bound  Brook, N-  J.  1.1.1 


S.  C.  White 

LEGHORN 

CHIX 


Barron’s  Best  Stock  plus  five 
generations  of  Trapnesting, 
Vigorous  Farm-raised  Breeders. 

$20  per  100 

Harry  B.  Cook, Orange, Conn. 


Eigenrauch  &  De Winter 

Trapnested  C.  S.  White  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 
10-WEEK-OLD  PULLETS 

From  2-year-old  hens,  selected 
for  vigor  and  high  egg  production. 
Mated  to  males  from  hens  that 
laid  200  eggs  or  better.  Every  egg 

produced  on  our  farm. 

Write  for  Our  Booklet.  Dept.  R. 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


OAKWOOD  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

As  sturdy  as  the  oak.  Am  now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks  And  hatching  eggs,  for  March  and  April 
delivery.  Walter  C.  Weeks,  Morristown,  >.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks  &  Hatching  Eggs 

Quality  and  price  attractive.  Drop  a  card. 

W.  J  ANDA  Huntington,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


BaBy  Cliiclvs 

For  heavy  produce  riot  chalk  white  eggs  buy  your 
Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  WHITE  LEGHORN  I’Ol  I,- 
TRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Urlnware.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


S.  C.  "VHITE  LEGHORNS 

Cornell  certified  stock.  10  pullets  and  lcoeke -el  (275 
to  310-egg  dams)  for  $40.  Hatching  Eggs,  $10  per  100 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES  Craryville,  N,  Y. 


KILPATRICK’S 

White  Leghorn  Chicks,  Barred  Rock 
Pullets 

Are  Guaranteed  To  Satisfy  You. 

Our  Booklet  Tells  Why 

KILPATRICK  FARMS  Route  A  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Baby  Chicks,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

All  from  free  range,  late  molters,  bred- 
to-lay  stock.  SNOW  PLUMAGE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Leslie  Moore,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs  strain  pedigreed 

cockerels  and  selected  hens,  most  profitable  strain  of  layers, 
their  ancestors  nearly  20  years  have  been  great  layers— the 
strongest  guarantee  of  breeding  value.  On  free  range, 
booking  orders,  circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


~  n  n  ...  I  Kulp  strain,  urea  to  i 

S.  G.  Brown  Leghorns  aoi«y.  chicks  for  sale 

lar  free.  Hugh  E.  Patterson,  Clayton,  N  Y. 


Lay  at 
sale.  Circu- 

Route  1 


s.  C.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

and  hatching  eggs.  Trapnested  stock  Breeder’s 
since  1908.  DUN  ROBIN  FARM,  R.  f.  0  1,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

W^reite^LO30N>gUt>ltty  ttg 

Day  -Old  Chicks— S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Drop  a  card1  for 

my  circular  and  price  list.  IIARVKY  FISH  EH,  Milford,  N.  J. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks  quest  Vembe?  or n.11 yss°c  .pi 

C.  A.  liKNISSE’S  Poultry  Farm,  Webster,  N.  Y. 
YYAT)V  From  Davis  Strain  of  Certified 

BABY*  HICKO  S.C.W.LEGHORNS 

For  16  yearsTmve  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
und  heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which 
develop  into  prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Pa¬ 
rent  stock  250  to  315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks. 
Write  for  prices .  ARCHER  W.  DAVIS,  Mt.  Sinai,  l  I  .N  Y. 


C  W.  L.  Cornell  strain,  bred  from  vigorous  and 
high  producing  2  and  3-year-old  liens. 

AURICE  GRIIBIN  R.  F.  D.  3  Plainlield,  N.  i. 


COAST 
F  A  IX  M  9 

••A  BREEDING  INSTITUTION” 

s.  c.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Product  of  18  years  of  scientific  breeding.  Matings  are  of  the  best 
standard  typo  ;  eires  certified  and  pedl^reeA  Contest  winners  in 
strong  competition  Priced  low  for  quick  salea .  ORDER  NOW. 
April,  l(>c;  May,  14c.  SEA  COAST  FARMS  Pine  Beach,  N.  J. 


>  In 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


t 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  a  few  more 
orders  for  last  half  of  March,  April  and 
May.  These  chicks  are  hatched  from 
our  own  eggs  exclusively  and  from 
stock  carefully  raised  by  ourselves, 
We  have  only  a  limited  amount  for  sale 
as  we  are  not  a  commercial  hatchery. 

Hatching  Eggs  also  for  sale  —  $10  per  100 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.Y. 


IA/IEIAVEWel 


English-American 

I  WHITE 

EGHORNS 


Bred  for  high  fipek  average.  Free  range. 


CHICKS  £A£CHdN<s 

Good  value.  Send  now  for  1923  illustrated  booklet  free. 
LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS  Hillside  Pottstown,  Pa. 


-BABY  CHICKS  - 

TOM  BARRON  S.C.W.L.  PRODUCTION  BRED 


Booking  Orders  for  Spring,  1923.  Send  for  Price  List 


RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 


R.E.NEWCOMB,  fORTI  ANH  N  V  C.  A.  ODEA. 
Proprietor  *  L.HI1L/,  lx.  I.  Manager 

Our  Birds  Won  at  Production  Show  Held  by  Poultry 
Dep't  Cornell  University,  December  4th  to  8tli,  1922 


Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  That  Lire ! 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns— English  Barron  Strain 

Free  range  buttermilk  fed,  the  large  noisy 
kind  with  blood  red  lop  over  combs,  bred  from 
a  strain  of  heavy  Winter  layers  with  records 
of  280  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  March, 
April  and  May  deliveries.  My  chicks  are 
from  breeders  that  lay  eggs  when  prices  are 
high.  My  book  “Poultry  Pacts  and  Figures,” 
75c.,  free  with  all  orders,  tells  how  I  make 
my  birds  produce  50  to  60  per  cent  of  eggs  in 
Winter,  without  forcing,  at  a  feed  cost  of  10c. 
per  dozen  eggs.  1.000— $180.00;  500— $95  00;  100— 
$20.00;  50 — $11.00;  25 — $6.00.  25  per  cent  of  amount 
with  order. 

Eight-week-old  Pullet*  -  $  1 .25 

GEO.  MORRISON,  Chanteder  Farm,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 


husky  s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3  -  -  Plainfield.  N  J. 

Strong,  vigorous  chicks,  from  selected  two  aud 
three-year-old  breeding  hens,  mated  to  choice  high 
Producing  males,  the  kind  that  mature  into  profit¬ 
able  layers.  Stock  on  free  range.  Full  count  and 
square  deal  guaranteed. 

$180  per  1,000  $95  per  500  $20  per  100 


EGGS  ARE  HIGHEST  IN  OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 
Do  You  Want  Your  Eggs  Then? 
Order  our  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


and  you  will  have  them.  Send 
for  free  catalogue. 


SPRECHER’S  TWIN  PINES  FARM 

Box  20,  Rohreritown.Pa. 


Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Single  Comb  Reds,  Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
from  pure  bred  free  range  breeders.  Bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  egg  production.  Circular.  ADRIAN  De  NEEF.  Sodcu.  N.T. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 

- 1 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  peu.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  February  27,  1923: 

Week  Total 

BARKED  ROCKS 


Purdue  University.  Ind .  32  483 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  42  477 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  ....  47  417 

Lewis  Farms,  HI .  43  422 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 .  27  454 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn .  27  378 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  32  563 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  34  194 

Edgar  Stoui  hton  Conn . 41  453 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  15  338 

E,  C.  Foreman.  Mich .  39  406 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn .  50  349 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard,  Del .  35  249 

The  Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  26  312 

Jasper  E.  Gnptill,  Maine .  50  461 

II.  E,  Dennison  Mich .  36  336 

warren  D.  McCann.  Conn .  18  105 

W.  J.  Arenholz,  N.Y .  25  69 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  IS  277 

William  H.  Bassett, Conn .  21  228 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  33  464 

Davidson  Bros..  Mass .  53  598 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  1 .  30  307 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  23  467 

Harold  F.  Baroer.  Mass .  49  435 

H.  B,  Spangler.  N,  J .  43  476 

WHITES  W  YANDOTTK8 

bandy  Anderson,  England .  46  675 

Obed  G.  Knight,  K.  1 .  32  598 

Frank  E.  Nash,  Mass .  32  362 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I  .  38  711 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt .  38  283 

Clemens  J.  Diemaml,  Conn .  29  365 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn .  42  672 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn .  34  564 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y .  34  535 

F.  L.  Meiland,  Ky .  36  470 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  44  372 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn .  43  211 

C.  P.  Saott.  Ill .  34  367 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn .  30  215 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn .  41  420 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  46  53ft 

Miller  Bros.,  Conn .  38  299 

Glen  Wright,  Conn .  41  301 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn .  34  418 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn .  27  576 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  35  333 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 53  578 

Harriet  F.  Lawton,  Mass .  24  440 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  1 .  40  394 

Fernside  barm,  Mass .  50  699 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson,  Mass .  39  419 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  38  495 

Alton  Farm,  Vt .  46  315 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H .  17  886 

H.  M.  Penley,  Maine .  29  453 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  46  526 

Hall  Farm,  Vt .  40  606 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J .  32  453 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  45  445 

WHITE. LEGHORNS 

-  Roy  H,*. Waite,  Md .  30  641 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  37  565 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  30  380 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  .  31  570 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  36  431 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 28  511 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine .  28  481 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  30  568 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  34  466 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  16  444 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  39  532 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  41  485 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y .  23  485 

J  antes  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y .  ...  46  530 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa .  23  375 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  1 .  47  628 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J .  24  387 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J .  33  381 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass .  11  495 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  37  621 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Vt .  33  545 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  29  431 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  2  186 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt .  34  416 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  11  449 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen,  Conn .  31  502 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  1 .  10  286 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  27  435 

Meado wedge  Farm,  L.  1 .  27  557 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  16  495 

Eigenrauch  &  Dewinter,  N.  J .  28  179 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  48  607 

D.  B.  Walls,  Cal .  35  466 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  27  499 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass .  33  480 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  J .  33  412 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  .  35  469 

Willnnna  Farm,  N.  J .  30  444 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 28  321 

Ge;  *ge  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 34  508 


Total .  3332  43867 


Too  Much  Meat 

I  have  about  100  chickens:.  Now  and 
then  I  lose  one,  but  I  generally  can  trace 
it  back  to  some  cause.  About  two  weeks 
ago  I  lost  a  ben  ;  she  seemed  as  though 
she  wanted  to  lay  an  egg,  so  upon  ,  exam¬ 
ining  dead  hen  found  she  had  a  soft- 
shelled  egg  in  the  oviduct,  smashed,  so  I 
took  this  hen  and  baited  traps  with  her 
and  in  about  two  days  I  had  a  skunk.  I 
left  the  carcass  for  the  fowls  to  pick  on. 
and  they  just  left  him  a  mere  skeleton. 
Since  then  I  have  caught  five  more  and 
have  let  the  fowls  pick  them,  and  one 
opossum,  too.  I  have  lost  14  hens  so  far. 
Most  of  them  seem  as  though  they  want 
to  lay.  Is  this  cholera,  or  can  it  be  the 
skunks,  or  perhaps  the  feed?  e.  f.  v. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

If  these  hens  constantly  strain  as 
though  wishing  to  lay,  it  is  evidence  of 
inflammation  of  the  oviduct  and  an  over- 
supply  of  fresh  meat  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  It  will  be  well  to 
limit  the  supply  of  skunks,  opossums  and 
other  game  and,  perhaps,  give  the  flock  a 
dose  of  Epsom  salts,  1  lb.  to  each  100 
fowls.  This  latter  may  be  administered 
by  dissolving  the  full  amount  in  all  the 
water  that  the  flock  will  drink  during  the 
day.  m.  b.  d. 


CERTIFIED 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

CHIX  AND  EGGS 

Eight  Weeks  Old  Pullets. 

Four  Years  Certification. 

Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.,  Inc 

“FAIR  ACRES  FARM” 

Dept.  C  -  -  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


UTILITY 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  and  Bred  For  Fourteen 
Year*  For  Size,  Vigor  and  Egg 
Production 

Baby  Chicks  ami  hatching  eggs  from  Yearling  Hens  Oi.’y. 

Circular  On  Request 

FORSGATE  FARMS  -  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


Certified 

So  Co  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  fowls  registered 
and  sealed  banded  by  a  State  Expert.  The  selection 
was  based  on  exceptional  production,  size,  vigor  an  I 
beauty  of  type.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM.  Geneva,  N.  V. 


rWILS0N’S  LEGHORNS-, 

All  S  and  3-year-old  non  setting  and  large  producing 
HENS.  Mated  to  cockerel  of  high  quality  and  vigor 
—all  Hogan  Tested.  Carefully  selected  EC-HiS 
for  HATCHING. 

16  EGGS  S2  SO  too  EGGS  *  12  00 

30  "  .  4.7S  1000  "  100.00 

SO  ”  7.50 

tio  Pullets  Mated.  No  Chicks. 

J.  H.  WILSON  ::  Methuen.  Mass. 

BOOKING  ORDERS  NOW 


lumiurs 


American  Strain 

QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Bred  for  size,  vigor,  and  large  white  eggs.  All  breeding- 
stock  carefully  selected.  Chicks,  hatched  in  our  new 
Buckeye  machines,  shipped  every  Tuesday.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  and  full  count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  prices  and  let  us  refer  you  to  old  cus¬ 
tomers. 


KIRKUP  BROTHERS,  Maftituck,  N,  V. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association. 


Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barren  Strain  out  of  Imported  birds 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range,  Buttermilk  fed.  Birds 
that  have  the  size  ami  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
layers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching,  February,  March 
and  April  shipments,  from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned, 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerels.  My  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved",  price  $1.00,  free  with 
all  $10.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N,  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  selected  and  trapnested  hens,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males  from  211  to  252-egg  hens.  Price.  Mar.  and 
April,  $25  per  100;  $230  per  1 ,000.  NOT  HOW  CHEAP,  BUT 
HOW  GOOD.  Member  of  Cornell-Long  Island  Poultry 
Project.  MEADOWEDGE  F  A  It  HI,  R.  36, 
A,  T.  STITT,  Supt.  of  Poultry,  Cedcirhurst,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


CE  LEGHORN  w  HATCHING  EGGS 

From  our  pens  of  400  yearling  and  two-year-old  eer  I 
titled  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hens,  mated  to 
certified  Cockerels,  we  offer  Hatching  Egg3  at  S3 
per  setting,  or  S20  per  hundred.  We  also  have  about 
700  yearling  and  two-year-old  hens,  not  certified, 
mated  to  certified  Cockerels,  from  which  we  otter 
eggs  at  *2  per  setting  or  $7  per  hundred,  or  in  lots 
of  500  or  more  at  86  per  hundred.  We  are  members 
of  the  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

No  circulars.  V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM.  L  J.  WEEO 
&  SON,  Props.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


MULLER  &  MULLER  L»*JLW.£.V" 

OFF ERS — EARLY  APRIL  DELIVERY— 

8  TO  10-WEEK  OLD 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

at  $1,125  each.  Discount  in  Quantity. 
"Bred  to  make  you  dough’’  from  high  egg  record 
trapnested  strain. 

Careful  consideration  of  orders,  large  or  small. 


WENE’S  Supcrh?ckfaby 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

(rive  you  more  and  choicer  eggs.  Hatched  from  eggs 
from  exclusively  our  own  hens — all  with  excellent 
records.  Free  Range  reared— add  them  to  your 
flock  aud  double  the  lay.  Write  for  catalogue,  prices, 
dates.  Day-old  Chicks  and  eight-week  Pullets. 
WENE  FARMS,  DEPT.  11,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


I 

1 


PEDIGREED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGH0RRS 

COCKS— COCKERELS— EGG8-CHICK8 
Barron  strain  and  result  of  trapnesting  and  pedi 
gree  breeding  9  years.  My  chicks  won  Connecticut 
State  Contest,  1922.  Flock  average  194  eggs  in  It) 
MONTHS.  Chicks,  $25  per  100.  Eggs,  $10  per  100 
Mules  from  dams  with  records  200-220,  $5.  220-240' 
S8.  240-271,  $12.  All  large,  husky  birds  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  H.  C.  BLIGH.  West  Willington.  Conn 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Barron  Strain.  Trapnested  Flocks.  Breeding  pens 
headed  by  cockerels  of  265  to  304-egg  hens.  Breed 
ing  cockerels,  $6  each.  Hatching  eggs.  $9  per  I  id 
Baby  chicks.  *’20  per  100. 

SUSNY3R00K  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaville,  N.  Y. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  503. 


WANTED — Chambermaid -waitress;  four  in  fam¬ 
ily,  and  pleasant  home  in  the  country,  one 
mile  from  I’rinceton,  N.  J.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3005,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
- - -  > 

FARM  HELP — Married  man  for  general  farm 
work;  must  be  reliable  and  honest;  no  others 
need  apply;  good  wages.  BENJAMIN  C.  LEE, 
Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Poulrryman,  by  a  large  private 
estate  on  Long  Island;  man  experienced  in 
all  branches;  when  replying  state  experience, 
whether  married  or  single,  and  salary  expected. 
Aildress  SUPERINTENDENT,  P.  O.  Box  28. 
Oakdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DAY  and  night  nurse  for  private  sanatorium, 
mental  and  nervous  disease,  in  the  country; 
middle-aged  preferred;  wages  $50  per  month, 
board,  laundry  and  lodging.  Apply  BOX  4, 
Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Reliable  man,  single,  who  under¬ 
stands  commercial  poultry  raising  and  truck 
driving;  board  and  room;  wages  $50  per  month. 
Address  W.  D.  SAWYER,  Webb’s  Hill.  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

WANTED  —  Single  man  for  small  fruit  and 
vegetable  farm  in  New  Jersey;  wages  $40  per 
month;  steady  position:  references.  A.  DE 
MARCO,  521  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED— Two  young  men  with  capital:  one 
operate  fruit  and  poultry,  another  dairy  farm; 
modern  home;  opportunity.  ADVERTISER  2755, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  married  man  who  is  willing  to  be 
generally  useful  about  the  place  and  garden, 
and  a  capable  chauffeur:  excellent  living  quar¬ 
ters,  and  would  be  glad  if  wife  could  assist 
with  laundry.  Address  ADVERTISER  2902,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker,  stating  qualifications  and 
wages  expected,  and  giving  references. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN.  thoroughly  experienced,  open 
for  position  as  working  manager,  commercial 
plant  or  estate;  expert  incubation,  brooding 
chicks,  egg  production,  selecting  and  matings 
for  results;  only  plants  where  results  can  be 
accomplished  considered;  married;  American; 
no  children;  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  2802,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  on  up-to- 
date  dairy  farm;  experienced  in  breeding  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  cattle;  also  producing  fancy  mar¬ 
ket  milk;  proposition  must  be  large  enough  to 
pay  salary  of  $2,000  yearly;  details  of  exper¬ 
ience  with  high-class  reference  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  upon  request.  BOX  X,  North  Haven, 
f..nn. 


POULTRYMAN — Position  wanted  by  married 
man,  small  family;  20  years’  experience  on 
commercial  and  private  plants;  understands  the 
business  thoroughly  in  all  its  branches;  compe¬ 
tent  to  take  entire  charge  of  any  place;  refer¬ 
ences  of  the  best;  specially  Interested  in  pedi¬ 
gree  work  for  high  egg  laying.  ADVERTISER 
2907,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HARDENER — Married:  age  37;  experienced; 

best  reference.  ADVERTISER  2900,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  FARMER — Agreeable,  capable,  a 
hustler;  thoroughly  understands  all  crops, 
machinery,  animals,  lawns  and  upkeep  of  roads, 
land  and  buildings;  $90  per  month  and  house. 
GEORGE  A.  SMITH,  Accokeek,  Md. 


POSITION  as  farm  or  estate  superintendent  or 
working  foreman;  practical  experience  in  all 
branches  of  farming  and  upkeep  of  estates; 
American;  married;  age  30.  ADVERTISER 
2923,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (21),  licensed  New  York  State 
Babcock  tester,  who  has  had  experience  in 
market  milk  plant  and  creamery,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  plant  from  June  15  to  Septemiter  15. 
Address  G.  P.  WEBBER,  208  Dearborn  PL, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  MAN,  age  35,  white,  wants 
a  place  as  foreman  on  a  stock  farm,  dairy 
or  chicken.  Address  A.  B.  YOST,  No.  1423 
B.  B.  Street,  So.  Richmond,  Va. 


MARRIED  FARMER  wants  positiou  April  1  on 
gentleman’s  estate  or  up-to-date  farm;  first- 
class  references;  state  wages,  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2952,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Work  on  practical  dairy  and  poultry 
farm;  experienced:  good  home,  square  deal 
essential.  ADVERTISER  2959,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  27,  married,  one  child,  wants 
place  as  working  superintendent  on  a  dairy 
farm;  six  years’  experience  in  dairying;  want 
a  chance  for  advancement  and  a  congenial,  pro¬ 
gressive  employer  who  can  appreciate  the  best 
service;  expect  to  give  that.  ADVERTISER 
2955,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  —  Single,  40;  partnership  basis;  re¬ 
sults;  meals  particular;  potato  expert;  car¬ 
penter.  PROCTOR,  158  So.  Fulton,  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  (17)  wishes  position  on  general 
farm  for  Summer,  starting  April  1;  no  ex¬ 
perience,  but  ambitious  and  willing  to  learn: 
good  references.  J.  M.  OLSEN,  847  53d  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  an  experienced  cream¬ 
ery  man;  butter-making  preferred.  WILLIAM 
WADE,  Ludlow,  Vt. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  educated,  middle-aged, 
Protestant,  American  couple;  experienced  in 
institution,  hotel  or  farm.  ADVERTISER 
2943,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position  as  caretaker 
on  private  estate;  can  drive  car,  take  care  of 
garden  and  milk  cows  if  needed.  OSCAR  C. 
PIERSON,  Lake  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


OROHARDIST,  experienced,  college  training, 
single,  23,  desires  responsible  connection  with 
commercial  grower  or  special  proposition  with 
man  with  capital;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2962,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  After  April  1,  by  young  single 
American,  position  as  dairyman  or  driver  on 
retail  milk  route;  experienced  with  full  care  of 
small  herd  producing  high-grade  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  for  private  consumption:  good  habits  and 
willing  worker;  experienced  chauffeur,  light  and 
heavy  trucking;  living  conditions  must  be  good; 
not  less  $60  per  month,  found;  can  give  refer¬ 
ences:  personal  interview  is  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  married,  30.  Ameri¬ 
can.  desires  position  on  estate;  thoroughly 
understands  test  work  made  State  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  A-l  calf  raiser  and  feeder,  good  butter- 
maker,  dry  milker;  best  of  reference;  state 
wages  and  privileges;  at  liberty  March  15. 
ADVERTISER  2901,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JOB  WANTED  assisting  owner  on  successful. 

up-to-date  dairy  farm  where  tractor  and  mod¬ 
ern  machinery  are  used;  have  bad  one  year's 
experience:  willing  worker;  eager  to  learn. 
ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wishes  position  on  private  estate  or  farm; 

plain  gardening,  cows,  horses  and  chickens; 
married;  40  vears  of  age:  no  bad  habits:  good 
reference.  ADVERTISER  2975,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  working  farm  foreman: 

understand  all  farm  machinery,  all  farm 
crops;  a  good  horseman,  and  best  of  reference; 
a  small  family;  American;  please  state  wages 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2974,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted;  experienced  gardener,  vege¬ 
table,  flower;  care  lawn,  poultry;  in  private 
family;  married  man;  good  reference:  living 
quarters  for  three.  MR.  WALTER  WINNEY, 
1631  Sixth  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


IF  you  are  seeking  the  service  of  a  capable  man 
to  handle  a  large  farm  proposition,  I  solicit 
your  correspondence  to  verify  my  ability.  413 
MAIN  ST.,  West  Haven,  Conn. 


POSITION  wanted  by  practical  farmer  as  work¬ 
ing  manager;  life  experience  in  farming,  rais¬ 
ing  stock,  poultry,  gardening,  etc.;  understand 
all  kind  of  machinery;  39:  married,  small  fam- 
ilv:  best  references:  please  state  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2970,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  gardener  and  estate  working  manager 
of  proven  ability;  can  make  your  developed 
or  undeveloped  place  a  success;  private  or  com¬ 
mercial;  American:  married  A1  references. 
BOX  791,  Mount  Kiseo,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  woman,  refined,  farm  raised,  wants 
position  on  poultry  farm;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2981.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND,  43,  wants  place;  dairy  and 
poultry  experience;  wages  or  shares;  good 
home.  GEORGE  MARSH,  Beaver  Dams,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman,  dairyman,  but¬ 
ter-maker  on  private  place:  superintendent; 
will  cheerfully  give  l>ost  of  reference  and  any 
further  information  to  any  prospective  employer: 
please  state  particulars,  requirements  and 
wages  in  first  letter.  Address  BOX  119,  Chat¬ 
ham,  N.  Y. 


BOY.  17,  wishes  position  on  farm,  poultry  pre¬ 
ferred;  some  experience.  ROBERT  GODSOE, 
205  Vanderbilt  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  on  gentle¬ 
man's  estate;  lady,  three  children,  school  age; 
thorough  houseworber;  would  like  place  between 
now  and  Mav  15;  permanent  position.  MRS. 
LILLIE  SMITH,  126  East  24th  Street,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  MAN.  competent  through  lifelong 
experience  in  all  lines  of  garden  work,  offers 
service  for  such  and  the  proper  upkeep  of  a 
home's  surroundings,  with  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  poultry  and  accounts,  available. 
ADVERTISER  3000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  permanent  position  in  large  growing  farm 
business  on  salary  plus  share  of  profits  basis; 
prefer  purebred  dairy  breeding  establishment; 
college  training;  fully  recommended  and  exper¬ 
ienced;  present  position  good,  but  offers  no 
future.  Address  ADVERTISER  2997,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Position  by  practical,  up-to-date 
farm  superintendent;  life  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  agricultural  college  training;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  management  of  large  commercial 
farms  and  private  estates;  best  of  references; 
American;  single;  age  47;  family  consists  of 
mother  and  self;  prefer  Alfalfa  and  live  stock 
proposition.  BOX  702,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 


FARM  and  estate  manager  wishes  position; 

especially  fitted  to  build  up  and  manage  a 
large  eslate;  capable  in  construction  of  build¬ 
ings  and  roads,  building  up  soils,  developing  a 
dairy  and  poultry  plant;  have  also  had  exper¬ 
ience  raising  game  birds  and  hatching  fish  to 
restock  private  game  preserve;  12  years  on 
first-class  2,000-acre  estate;  have  been  instruc¬ 
tor  in  State  School  of  Agriculture;  would  ex¬ 
pect  house  and  usual  requisites  with  $150  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  2996,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TRACTOR  OPERATOR  —  Young  man,  single, 
28,  farm-raised,  desires  position  as  tractor 
operator  on  farm;  four  years’  experience  with 
several  different  makes  of  tractors;  can  do  some 
repair  work;  willing  to  work  on  farm  when  not 
using  tractor;  best  reference,  F.  M.  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  JIartly,  Del. 


AMERICAN  WOMAN — Five  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  estates  and  farms,  flower-vegetable 
gardening,  orchard  work;  successful  roadside 
saleswoman;  bookkeeper,  stenographer.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2995,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  foreman 
or  caretaker  on  private  place;  married; 
Scotch;  age  38;  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
farm  work;  state  wages;  best  references  from 
present  employer.  ADVERTISER  2993,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  poultry  man  or  dairy¬ 
man,  about  April  1.  by  single  man,  age  39; 
life  experience,  private  and  commercial;  good 
butter-maker  and  brooder  man;  state  wages 
with  or  without  board.  ADVERTISER  2999, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


28-ROOM  SUMMER  TTOTF.L,  with  nine-room 
cottage,  in  popular  Hebrew  resort,  near  lake, 
100  miles  from  New  York  City;  lOO-aere  farm 
in  connection;  ideal  location  for  Summer  camp; 
good  money-making  proposition ;  Write  for  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  2940,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


OWNER  of  seven-acre  up-to-date  poultry  and 
fruit  farm  wishes  a  partner,  a  man  with  at 
least  $1,000  to  start.  ADVERTISER  2956,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY— For  Sale:  Gentle 
man’s  estate  and  dairy  farm,  located  in  New 
Jersey  on  State  highway,  50  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Address  ADVERTISER  2246,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


375-ACRE  CHEAP  FARM— One-half  mile  to 
State  macadam  road,  three-fourths  mile  to 
railroad  snitch  (carloads  loaded),  two  miles 
from  railroad  town,  six  miles  to  county  seat; 
113  cleared;  fair  buildings;  price  $5,000;  easy 
terns.  O.  M.  PURNELL,  owner,  Snow  Hill. 
Md. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm:  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit, 
district,  Montgomery  Co;,  Pa. ;  40  uiiies  west 
of  Philadelphia,  two  milps  from  Pottstown;  825 
apple,  trees,  standard  varieties;  12  acres 
peaches;  t\Vo  tons  of  grapes'  yearly;  strawber¬ 
ries,  pears,  cherries,  raspberries,  currants  and 
asparagus  in  abundance;  stone  house  and  barn; 
20  acres  woodland;  good  iuarkots:  deal  includes 
all  crops  and  machinery,  Fordson  tractor.  Bean 
power  sprayer,  horses,  chickens  and  bees;  bar¬ 
gain  at  $15,000.  K.  H.  YARNALL.  934  High 
Street,  Pottstown,  l’a. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  169  acres,  in  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y.;  on  main  road:  three  miles  from  Chat¬ 
ham.  N.  Y. ;  beautiful  location;  running  stream 
through  woodlot;  buildings  in  good  sanitary 
condition;  bargain.  Address  MRS.  S.  E.  SIM¬ 
MONS,  R.  I).  1,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 108  acres;  good  bouse,  barn,  out¬ 
buildings;  good  water;  woodlot;  on  hard  road; 
15  acres  plowed;  with  or  without  equipment. 
Particulars,  write  I’ENTON  OTTMAN,  R.  D.  2, 
Speakers,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY — 62-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  in¬ 
cluding  Summer  boarding-house;  half  cash; 
rest  on  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  2746,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  PLANT-ORCHARD— Sale  or  lease; 

established  business;  liberal  terms;  60-acre 
bearing  peach  orchard;  complete  plant  for  rear¬ 
ing  5.000  chicks;  Newtown  equipment.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2777,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Gentleman's  estate;  profitable, 
fully  equipped  poultry  ranch:  Southern  New 
Jersey;  modern  home;  all  conveniences;  stock; 
fruit;  shade:  concrete  roads:  one  mile  from  in¬ 
dustrial  center;  price  $10,000;  no  agents.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  2801,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  216  acres,  in  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y.;  good  general  purpose  or  stock 
farm:  running  water  in  every  field:  good  or¬ 
chard:  buildings  insured’  for  $4,400;  rated  best 
farm  in  township;  $26  per  acre:  terms.  Ad¬ 
dress  PAUL  CUMMINGS,  on  farm,  Craryville, 
N.  Y.,  or  A.  O.  McLACHLAN,  owner,  Atlanta, 
Oa. 


WANTED — Will  rent  or  buy  farm,  about  15 
acres:  ou  or  near  water:  commuting  distance 
New  York:  not  over  $3,500.  ADVERTISER 
2804,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHICKEN  FARMS  for  sale;  also  farms  suitable 
for  chicken  raising:  from  $2,000  to  $17,000; 
half'  cash;  also  private  dwellings,  in  Lakewood 
and  vicinity.  A.  J.  WEBB,  Real  Estate,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  235  acres;  on  shore  of  Seneca 
Lake,  near  city  of  Geneva,  in  beautiful  Fin¬ 
ger  I.ake  region  of  Western  New  York;  large 
Colonial  house;  two  tenant  houses;  fine  build¬ 
ings;  never-failing  water  supply  piped  into 
yards  and  barns:  40  acres  commercial  orchard, 
apples  and  pears:  dairy  of  30  cows;  one-half 
mile  lake  front,  can  he  sold  in  cottage  sites; 
milk  station  and  railroad  shipping  station  one 
mile  distant;  beautiful  farm  and  first-class 
paying  proposition.  For  price  and  terms  apply 
to  owner,  ADVERTISER  2883,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HANDSOME  York  State  home,  bath,  electricity, 
in  hustling  town;  $4,500,  or  exchange  for 
New’  Jersey  property.  ADVERTISER  2882, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PEARL  RIVER,  N.  Y.— Ten  acres  high  land; 

wooded.  ADVERTISER  2888,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 62  acres,  poultry,  grain 
and  potato  farm;  Western  New  York;  one 
mile  from  market.  CLAYTON  HUNT,  Ark- 
port,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  160  acres;  high  producing 
dairy  farm,  with  30  head  of  stock,  26  milking 
cows.  team,  tools  and  personal  property;  good 
overshot  barn  and  silo;  concrete  driveway  in 
barn;  located  three  miles  from  Delhi,  county 
seat  of  Delaware  County;  $4,000  cash  down; 
balance  on  easy  terms.  RICHARD  J.  KAMFH, 
Delaneey,  N.  Y. 


A  DESIRABLE  farm  for  sale;  4U)J  acres,  1 
mile  from  Central  Tslip  depot;  75  ft.  from 
State  road;  large  11-room  house;  large  barn; 
all  kinds  of  fruit;  land  under  cultivation;  fine 
for  trucking  or  chicken  farm;  sell  cheap.  For 
particulars,  address  MR.  GEO.  WILLS,  Box  87, 
Islip.  L.  I.,  X.  Y.,  or  WILLIAM  WILLS,  16 
Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  lease;  300-acre  farm  In  Con¬ 
necticut,  fully  equipped  with  first-class  ma¬ 
chinery  and  tools;  80  head  purebred  Holstein 
cattle;  all  buildings  modern  and  in  A1  condition; 
land  the  best  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation; 
a  high-class  proposition;  replies  wanted  only 
from  responsible  parties.  Address  ADVERTISER 
2900,  cave  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  farm  for  Summer  people;  18 
acres;  beautifully  situated  in  Berkshire  Hills; 
good  house  and  barn;  row  of  maples  bordering 
road;  80  bearing  apple  trees:  young  orchard  of 
60  trees,  plums,  pears,  cherries  and  apples;  ex¬ 
cellent  well  water;  small  woods.  W.  B.  RICH¬ 
MOND,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 


TO  RENT — A  small  fruit  farm  within  70  miles 
of  New  York;  favorable  terms  are  offered. 
ADVERTISER  2899,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARM— 130  acres;  Berkshire  sec¬ 
tion;  11-room  house,  running  water;  fruit, 
nine  cows,  four  heifers,  bull,  team,  colt,  poul¬ 
try,  equipment,  crops;  $9,000;  $7,000  bare. 
Write  G.  HOYER,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


FOUR  ACRES,  State  road.  $600  ;  20  acres, 
$1,500  ;  84  acres,  large  bouse,  in  good  repair, 
barns,  fruit.,  etc.,  $6,000;  onc-third  cash. 
“WILDWOOD,”  Clinton,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Farm;  near  Chatham;  beautifully 
situated:  10-room  house,  large  porch;  brooks, 
springs;  dairy,  itoultry,  grain,  fruit.  Owner, 
B.  S.  McPIIERSON,  It.  D.,  Chatham.  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT— Fully  equipped  modern  farm  at 
Amston,  Conn.,  on  N.  Y.  X.  II.  &  II.  it.  R., 
near  Willimantie;  large  acreage;  three  large 
barns,  also  cow  barn.  100  capacity;  piggery, 
150  capacity;  stable,  10  stalls;  fully  equipped 
dairy;  living  quarters;  running  water  in  abund¬ 
ance  from  nearby  lake;  owner,  a  well  known 
New’  York  business  man.  is  desirous  of  getting 
a  dependable,  first-class  man  who  thoroughly 
understands  farming  to  take  over  the  operation 
of  this  plant  for  his  own  account;  liberal  terms 
to  right  party;  prospect  must  have  sufficient 
capital  to  conduct  business,  and  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  furnish  cash  deposit  as  a  guaranty  of 
good  faith;  good  markets  nearby;  immediate 
possession.  CHARLES  M.  AMS.  101  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Or  exchange  for  small  or  medi  im 
sized  farm,  suitable  for  poult,  y  or  mixed 
farming,  preferably  in  Jersey,  Delaware  or 
Maryland.  14-room  residence,  ail  improvements; 
suitable  for  two  families;  barn;  arage  for 
three  ears;  lot  106x180;  main  thoroughfare  and 
trolley;  in  Danbury,  Conn.  ADVERTISER 
2937.  care  Bu-al  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Lodi,  Seneca  County.  N.  Y.; 

206-acre  fruit  atid  grain  farm;  on  Fake 
Seneca;  L.  V.  R:  R.;  farm  siding:  State  road; 
45  minutes  from  Ithaca  or  Geneva.  Address 
owner  for  particulars,  J.  K.  F.  BROWNE, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Delightful,  productive  farm  home; 

10  miles  to  Kingston;  State  roads:  dwelling 
10  rooms,  all  improvements,  electricity;  nearly 
(10  acres;  full  set  farm  buildings;  $13,500.  in¬ 
cluding  stock  and  implements;  send  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  2944,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Country  estate;  34  acres;  part  or 
whole;  residence  10  rooms,  all  improvements; 
one  old-fashioned  house,  40x24;  barn  and  out¬ 
buildings;  located  on  Montauk  Highway,  near 
Golf  Club.  Great  South  Bay,  village  and  Sta¬ 
tion.  OWNER.  Rox  423.  Beliport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  ACRES  for  sale;  Orange  County;  flue  for 
Summer  cottage;  great  view;  near  State  road 
and  railroad.  ADVERTISER  2958,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Two  adjoining  farms.  100  and  125 
acres;  rolling  land,  producing  hay.  grain  and 
fruit;  good  buildings  and  abundance  of  wat* -t ; 
on  L.  V.  &  N.  Y.  C.  railroads;  good  schools 
and  roads.  ROX  103,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


LONG  ISLAND  potato,  cauliflower  and  truck 
farm;  53  acres;  1(4  miles  Port  Jefferson  depot  ; 
good  level  land;  splendid  buildings;  good  mar 
kets;  Immediate  possession;  $3,0<K)  cash:  bal¬ 
ance  10  years;  price  $18,000.  MITCHELL, 
Seldeu,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


FARM — 150  acres;  seven  miles  south  of  Sara¬ 
toga;  on  State  road;  level,  fertile  soil,  well 
watered;  good  buildings;  large  woodlot;  ideal 
location.  Address  G.  J.  BROWN,  Lake  George. 
N.  Y. 


’TO  RENT — Beautiful  Summer  home,  furnished 
eomplete;  double  garage.  F.  JACKSON  PAL 
ME  It,  North  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 130-acre  dairy  farm.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  OLAF  NELSON,  it.  4,  Norwich, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Large  farm,  seven  miles  south  Lake 
Erie,  adapted  stock,  fruit,  grain,  dairy:  large 
smooth  Helds;  new  house,  large  barn;  one  mile 
from  State  road,  four  from  station.  For  par 
tieulars  write  ADVERTISER  2953,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Responsible  man  to  rent  excellent 
large  dairy  farm,  which  is  equipped  and 
partly  stocked.  Address  L.  E.  RAGAN,  Millei 
ton,  N.  Y. 


SALE — Homestead;  205  acres;  eight-room  brick, 
two  fireplaces;  beautiful  scenery;  barn,  hen¬ 
nery;  loam  soil;  10O  meadow,  50  pasture,  55 
timber,  cut  500,000  feet  lumber;  near  state 
road,  village;  price  $5,000;  $2,000  down;  loca¬ 
tion  20  miles  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  my  loss  your 
gain.  Particulars,  GUS  HAWKEN,  95  Elm¬ 
hurst,  Highland  Park,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — 130-acre  farm,  stock  and  equip 
ment;  especially  adapted  to  and  equipped  for 
dairy  ami  poultry;  also  good  fruit  land;  50 
acres  cultivated,  balance  pasture  and  wood 
land;  nine  room  brick  and  frame  bouse,  pipeless 
furnace;  spring  water  piped  into  kitchen;  good 
outbuildings;  appraisal  $18,440;  ,*\ill  take 
$11,000;  come  and  see  it.  Also  3fik<cre  farm: 
good  buildings;  $3,000;  and  lit!  acre  farm;  good 
stone  house;  large  barn,  needs  some  repairs; 
$5,000.  SAMUEL  J.  COOPER,  owner.  Port¬ 
land,  Pa. 


WANTED — From  3(H)  to  500  bushels  choice  pota¬ 
toes,  free  from  scab;  quote  prices  f.  o.  b. 
car.  OTTO  PETHICK,  Milanville,  I’a. 


FOR  SALE — 327  acres;  two  farms;  large  build¬ 
ings;  one  house,  20  rooms;  line  place  for 
Summer  boarders;  buildings  30  rods  apart; 
equipped  purebred  Ayrshires  and  Guernseys, 
purebred  sheep  and  600  Leghorns;  $13,000. 
CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  grain  farm;  town  of 
Ghent,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.;  350  acres; 
well  watered ;  two  sets  of  large  buildings;  silo; 
one  mile  Dairymen’s  League  milk  station,  three 
miles  railroad  station  and  bus  line,  one  tnile  to 
State  road.  Address  E.  L.  HA  RDER,  Claver- 
ack.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 97  acre  farm,  itr  the  Catskills; 

about  625  apple  trees;  with  or  without  stock 
and  equipment.  ADVERTISER  2964,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Buyer,  90-acre  farm;  fertile  soil; 

fruit;  good  proposition  for  farmer  or  excel¬ 
lent  site  for  Summer  home;  high  elevation; 
wonderful  views;  established  Summer  hoarding 
business.  WILLIAM  DONAGKUE,  Windsor,  Vt. 


WANTED  To  rent  one  or  two  acres  tillable  land, 
with  house,  situated  on  high  grounds,  near 
good  town.  C.,  Box  95,  Roslyn  Heights,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  127-aere  dairy  farm;  Orange 
County;  76  miles  from  New  York  City;  <,ne 
mile  from  village;  pastures  with  brooks;  tine 
pond;  all  kinds  fruits;  19  head  stock,  two 
horses,  large  barn,  silo,  10-room  house,  tractor, 
milking  machine,  truck,  all  modern  tools; 
$1L<xm>  equipped ;  $8,000  bare;  half  down.  A. 
CHAUVIN,  Otisvllle,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  poultry  farm,  near  station  and  post 
office;  best  place  in  New  Jersey  for  poultry 
raising;  six  rooms,  in  best  condition;  garage 
and  chicken  coop;  price  very  reasonable;  in 
Dorothy.  X.  J.  Inquire  MRS.  LOUISE  I’AT’l  . 
9  Tiehnor  Terr.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


FOR  TRADE  or  SALE — 143-aere  dairy  farm: 

Alfalfa,  Timothy,  orchards  and  woodlot;  barns 
and  silo  good;  house  superior  to  most  farm  resi¬ 
dences;  electric  lights  and  running  water  to  all 
buildings:  23  cows,  20  sheep,  team  and  all  tools 
necessary;  milk  production.  $500  monthly;  will 
trade  for  stock  of  merchandise;  what  have  you? 
H.  C.  CORDARY,  Route  1,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  13  acres;  5  minutes  to 
town  center,  2  minutes  to  schools  and  church; 
all  kinds  of  fruit:  new  buildings;  barn  60x40; 
henhouse  75x16;  bungalow  of  7  rooms;  town 
water;  electric;  also  street  lights  to  this  country 
home;  stock  and  tools:  12  miles  to  Worcester; 
35  to  Springfield,  Boston-New  York  route; 
semi  for  photos:  easy  terms.  ROMEO  H.  R. 
DEMERS,  Spencer,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  70  acres,  at  foot  of  the 
Catskill  Mountains  (Ashokan  Reservoir  dis¬ 
trict);  14-room  house,  suitable  for  Summer 
boarders;  beautiful  shade;  %  mile  from  state 
road,  school,  stores,  and  church  nearby;  spring 
brook  watered;  broad,  smooth  fields  in  high 
state  of  cultivation;  suitable  for  stock  farm; 
large  buildings;  water  power  available  for  elec¬ 
tric  purposes;  with  or  without  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment;  Protestant  neighborhood ;  priced  right; 
long  terms  to  right  parties;  no  agents.  OWNER, 
Ashokan,  N.  Y. 
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“ The  Flower  of  the  Season’s  Chicks  ’ 

Choose  the  famous  Rosemont  Chicks  and  have  no  regrets.  Rosemont 
customers  order  year  after  year  because  these  husky,  healthy  chicks  live  and  grow 
and  at  maturity  are  beautiful,  productive  and  profitable.  Bred  from  extra  choice 
flocks  of  business  birds.  Quality  high— price  moderate. 


Kosemont  specializes  in  the  popular 
business  breeds  We  have  one  which  will 
meer  your  wishes.  J.EGHOKNS.  White. 
Buff.  Brown,  Black — ANCONAS.  Mottled 
— K  1.  REDS,  Single  and  Rose  Comb— 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  Barred,  White— 
WYANDOTTES.  White. 


The  new  Rosemont  Catalog — in  colors— 
is  beautiful  and  instructive.  Write  for 
your  copy  now.  It't  FREE. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Drawer  4  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


Good 

Chicks 


FROM 

TOMS  RIVER 
New  Jersey 


V1THITE  Leghorn  baby  chicks,  from  pedi- 
**  greed,  heavy  laying  stock.  Hatched 


from  eggs  laid  hy  mature  hens  mated  to 
sons  of  200-egg  layers  or  better.  Eggs 
from  the  flocks  of  expert  business  poultrymen 
produce  chicks  that  will  make  profits  for 
you.  High  in  quality,  reasonable  in  price. 


Order  your  chicks  now  for  early-laying,  profit- 
paying  summer  and  fall  pullets. 


Write  for  Illustrated  folder 


Authorized  Breeder’s  Association 

YVm.  Johnstone.  Mgr. 

Box  F  Toms  River  New  Jersey 


PORTER'S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

The  Ebb  Producers— The  Business  Hens 

Certified  by  Cornell  experts  through  the  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry 
Certification  Association.  You  are  protected  and  safeguarded  agaiii'-t 
inferior  stock,  if  you  buy  from  us.  This  official  Certification  guarantees 
our  breeding  stock  to  be  of  the  highest  standard.  Porter's  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  are  heavy  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

By  introducing  our  great  line  of  Certified  and  Registered  males.  They 
are  bred  from  Certified  heavy  producers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Eggs  For  Hatching  From  These  Remarkable  Breeders 
Pullets.  April  hatched.  Delivery  when  half-grown.  Order  now 
Send  For  Interesting  Illustrated  Free  Catalogue 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which  is  located  on  a  hun¬ 
dred-acre  fruit  farm.  The  conditions  are  ideal.  No  fences.  Free  range. 

FARLEY  PORTER  -  -  -  -  Box  W.  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Selecting  Layers;  Tonic 

1.  I  have  :!0  .  Barred  Rock  pullets, 
hatched  last  April,  which  are  laying  an 
average  of  15  eggs  a  day.  These  were 
not  purchased  f*r  laying  stock,  but  as 
broilers,  and  we  afterward  decided  to 
keep  the  pullets.  I  would  like  your  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  what  would  be  the  most  profit¬ 
able  course  to  pursue.  (1)  I  could  keep 
them  until  the  heaviest  laying  season  is 
over,  then  sell  for  meat;  (2)  hold  until 
holiday  time ;  am  doubtful  of  this,  as  one 
would  have  to  feed  them  through  the 
molting  period ;  ( 3 )  would  it  pay  to 

keep  them  through  another  Winter  for 
laying  purposes?  Not  more  than  a  third 
have  the  earmarks  of  good  layers.  Would 
you  advise  culling  rigidiy  and  keeping 
the  best  birds?  2.  Will  you  give  me 

your  .opinion  of  a  tonic  called - ?  I 

would  like  to  know  what  these  tablet 
contain,  and  how  they  act  on  the  egg  lay¬ 
ing  organs.  When  I  started  using  it  I 
had  been  getting  from  one  to  three  eggs 
a  day  all  Fall,  but  at  this  time  we  were 
not  getting  any  some  days,  and  the  hens 
did  not  look  as  if  they  would  lay  for 
months.  In  a  week  they  were  looking 
better  and  had  started  to  lay.  Now  we 
are  getting  up  to  20  eggs  per  day  from  the 
35  hens,  with  a  constantly  increasing 
production.  h.  b.  n. 

Erie,  Pa. 

1.  I  presume  that  your  first  plan  would 
be  best,  from  a  financial  standpoint, 
though,  if  you  cull  out  the  early  molters 
and  short  term  layers,  it  might  pay  you 
to  keep  the  balance  of  the  flock  over.  2. 
A  50  per  cent  egg  yield  from  pullets  in  the 
latter  part  of  February  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  high  production  and  does  not 
indicate  that  your  “tonic”  is  accomplish¬ 
ing  remarkable  results.  You  probably 
fed  well  and  gave  the  pullets  good  care, 
under  which  circumstances  they  should 
have  shown  an  increase  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion  from  January  on,  with  or  without  a 
tonic.  I  do  not  know  the  composition  of 
the  tablets  that  you  mention,  but  am  very 
sure  that  they  contain  nothing  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  properly  fed  fowls. 

M.  B,  D. 


PRODUCTION-BRED  BREEDING  STOCK,  HATCHING  EGGS  AND 
BABY  CHICKS  FROM  PRODUCTION-BRED  STOCK. 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  interesting  article  by  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  of  Cornell 
University  Tells  about  the  Association.  Contains  list  of  254  members  and  breeders 

of  nine  varieties  of  poultry. 

Address:  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  -  Rodman,  New  York 


Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm 


Stock— Eggs— Chicks.  Breeders  of  American  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Won 
special  prizes  at  New  York  State  Fair  for  best  farm  flock  in  show.  Circular  free. 

Ballston  Spa 


ROY  S.  RIDER,  Prop. 
Box  4 


New  York 


mattituck  white  leghorn  farm 

Barron  strain  Baby  Chicks  and  8  weeks  Pullets. 


$20.00  per 

A.  H.  PENNY 


Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


LOVELL  GORDON 


PRODUCTION  BRED 

i.C.W.LEGHORNS 

iby  Chicks  and  Eggs,  Barron  strain.  Large,  vigor- 
s  birds.  Foundation  stock.  Imported  direct.  .00  to 
)-egg  official  records.  Limited  number  ^ 
icks  and  eggs.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  I  •  -A.  Inc. 

■  OKGE  6.  BONDAGE  -  Salisbury  Mills,  N.\. 


BREEDERS  CHICKS  EGGS 


CHICKS 


from  pure-bred,  selected-heavy 
laying,  free-ranged  hens.  Pie 
paid  parcel  posi.  100  percent 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular  and 
price  list  on  request.  Get  it. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Ottsvllle,  Pennsylvania 


Pittsfield 


Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

Originators  of  Day-Old  Chick  Business 

Wo  have  been  shipping  chicks  since  1906  and  have 
had  experience  enough  to  know  how.  We  also  have 
a  reputation  to  maintain. 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
— S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes. 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want,  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 


strain.  Send  for  price  list. 

fluxwood  Poultry  Farm 


Rred-to-Lay 

E.  HITC  H.  Prop., 
Laurel,  Delaware 


O  H  I  O  IS.  S3 

locks.  Reds.  Wyandottes.  Leghorns,  A  neonas. 

iatalo^9' RELIABLE 'hATCHERL  'So*  S.  Mcftiistcrvd'le  Pa. 

SPENCER’S  BIG  4  CHICKS 

laired  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, White  Leg- 
lorns.  From  Hogan  Tested.  Bred  to  Lay.  Stock  on 
ree  range.  Circular  free.  Spencer  Poultry 
[farms  &  Hatchery,  Box  fbb,  spencer,  Ohio 

GOOD  PLACE  FOR  GOOD  CHIC  KS 

5ig  and  Sturdy  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 

IVHITE  WYANDOTTES.  S.  C.  REDS,  DUCKS.  New  catalog 
-eady.  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N  J 


_ _  Rocks, 

- - - - -  .  “Reds— of  a  heavy- 

vinestraiu.  Book  your  order  now  for  epring  daliy- 

y V  free  circular.  FRANK  8UJM,  New  Wsshmoton.  Ohio 


HICKS,  10c.  and  Bp— SafiST- 


Quality  First 
Baby 
Chicks 


Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  from  breeders 
chosen  for  color,  laying  qualities,  size  and 
thrift.  We  know  you  will  like  our  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  W. 
Wyandottes.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS,  Box  184,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Husky, 

livable 

chaps. 


machines  from 


ATT  ♦  V.ot 


high  laying:,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  100?D  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
E»gs  and  breeding  stock'.  Illustrated 


GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 

Ti  1,-  ...  ■-  S.V  ' 


Ventilating  incubator  Cellar 

Will  you  tell  me  how  I  can  ventilate 
my  incubator  cellar  so  the  fumes  from 
the  lamps  can  be  drawn  out?  It  is  4  ft. 
below  the  surface  and  2%  ft.  above  the 
ground.  Have  a  brooder  house  above, 
with  a  board  floor  covered  with  cement 
which  is  tight,  so  no  dust  or  little  can 
sift  down  in  the  cellar.  The  cellar  also 
has  a  cement  floor.  The  north  windows 
are  opposite  the  south  ones,  3  ft.  from 
the  corners.  There  are  no  east  windows, 
but  a  west  door  the  height  of  the  cellar 
and  3Yj  ft.  wide ;  also  cellar  door  that 
covers  the  steps.  The  six  incubators  are 
along  the  south  side.  E.  A.  T. 

New  City,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  think  that  you  will  have  any 
difficulty  whatever  in  ventilating  your 
incubator  cellar  sufficiently  by  opening 
the  windows  upon  either  the  north  or 
south  side,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  winds.  The  windows 
should  be  hung  so  as  to  be  conveniently 
opened  aud  closed,  perhaps  hinged  at  the 
bottom  to  drop  back  for  a  regulated  dis¬ 
tance  into  the  room.  If  cold  air  from  the 
windows  directly  above  the  incubators  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  regulation  of  these,  I 
should  try  covering  these  window  open¬ 
ings  with  loosely  woven  burlap,  or  other 
cloth,  and  depending  more  for  ventilation 
upon  the  windows  of  the  north  side.  With 
the  ceiling  well  above  ground  and  these 
windows  for  ventilation,  there  should  be 
no  trouble  from  lamp  fumes.  M.  b.  d. 


Inexpensive  Lighting  for  Henhouse 

I  have  often  heard  that  hens  will  lay 
much  better  if  they  have  electric  light  in 
the  morning.  I  would  like  to  install  this 
myself,  but  as  I  cannot  afford  to  spend 
too  much,  would  like  to  know  the  cheap¬ 
est  way  which  I  could  do  this.  I  bad  a 
friend  who  took  the  battery  out  of  bis 
car  and  this  he  couueeted  with  a  bulb, 
and  in  this  way  be  bad  a  light  for  bis 
bungalow.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  of 
this  method,  and  can  explain  it  to  me.  I 
do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  battery  he 
used.  F.  L. 

Any  storage  battery  would  furnish 
light  for  your  poultry -house  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  time,  but  would  need  to  be  re¬ 
charged  frequently  at  a  battery  charging 
station.  I  do  not  think  that  you  would 
find  this  economical  or  satisfactory. 
While  in  a  running  car,  a  storage  battery 
is  constantly  receiving  a  charge  from  the 
generator  in  the  car,  and  the  current  used 
is  thus  replaced  ;  outside  of  a  ear,  or  un¬ 
connected  with  a  generator,  the  current 
would  last  but  for  a  short  time.  If  you 
have  electricity  available  for  house  use, 
you  can  easily  wire  your  poultry-house 
for  lights,  and,  in  a  small  way.  you  may 
find  lanterns  of  some  kind  satisfactory. 
There  are  gasoline  burning  mantle  lan¬ 
terns  on  the  market  that  give  a  strong 
light  and  that  can  be  arranged  with  re¬ 
flectors  above,  to  deflect  the  greater  part 
of  the  light  to  the  floor.  Even  common 
oil  burning  lanterns  can  be  used;  all  that 
is  required  is  that  the  poultry -house  and 
floor  shall  be  sufficiently  well  lighted  to 
keep  the  hens  from  their  perches  and  en¬ 
able  them  to  eat  readily  from  the  floor. 
I  ■-  n  •  f  -wit  -  '  •• 


Good  breeding 
at  utility  prices 

Flocks  raised  from  Lively 
Chicks  are  good  to  look  at,  as 
well  as  profitable.  The  parent 
birds  are  pure-bred,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers — the  cockerels  coming 
direct  from  nationally  famous 
farms  as  Hollywood  and 
Fishel.  We  conduct  our  own 
breeding  farm  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  quality. 

We  might  sell  a  limited  output 
of  Lively  Chicks  at  fancier’s 
prices.  We  prefer  to  sell  large 
numbers  at  popular  prices. 
Kerr  prices  are  surprisingly 
low. 

We  guarantee  100 %  delivery, 
alive  and  healthy.  If  any  losses 
occur  in  the  mail,  we  will  re¬ 
place  or  refund. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  Kerr’s 
interesting  Chick  Book  and 
price  list. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Box  Q,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Quality  chicks  cost  a  little  more  than  the 
run  of  common  hatchery  chicks,  but  they 
are  the  cheapest  chicks  on  the-,  market 
today.  It’s  what  they  do  for  you  next 
season  that  counts,  not  what  the  chicks  cost 
you  now.  BE  WISE  and  invest  rightly 
NOW  for  big  yields  of  high-priced  eggs 
NEXT  WINTER. 

PRICES  FOR  1923 

Our  Famous  Grade  A  Chicks,  if  shipped 
before  May  14,  will  cost  you: 

For  85-49  Chicks . BOc 

For  50-99  Chicks . »9e 

For  100-499  Chicks . 38e 

For  500-999  Chicks . a?k,c 

For  lOOO  Chicks  or  More  8f c 
Grade  B  Chicks  are  3  cents  cheaper,  each. 
Send  for  Our  80-Page  Catalogue 

LORD  FARMS 

€7  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN. MASS. 


OUR  PERFECT  HATCHES 
INSURE  YOUR  SUCCESS 

Only  perfect  hatching  can 
produce  chicks  that  grow 
to  big,  strong,  healthy 
flocks  that  lay  and  pay. 

Why  take  big 
chances  buying 
from  those  who 
are  just 
learning 
the  bus¬ 
iness? 

Our  es¬ 
tablished 
reputa¬ 
tion  of  35 
years  and 
thousands 
of  satisfied  custo¬ 
mers  is  your  guar¬ 
antee  for  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Seven  best 
breeds  and  Lower 
Prices  than  any 
other  Hatchery.  We 


“Our  Chicks 
Are  Worth 
Crowing 
About” 


FREE 

Beautiful 
Illustrated 
Book  and 
Price  List 

On  Request 


Defy 


.  Competition,  Mans¬ 
field  Hatchery,  Dept.  A.  Mansfield,  Mass. 

Member  of  National  Poultry  Ass’n,  member  of 
National  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Big  husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free 
range  stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free 
Fourteen  years  hatching  experience.  Full 
count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


tKUM  HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS 

CHICKS  of  Barred  flocks,  Reds  and  Mixed 

10(K  guar.  Circular  Free.  8.  W.  AMEY,  Cocalamus.  Pa. 

n  A  ||  Tbe  size  °f  our  farm,  our  stock,  our  chicks, 
II  U  11  I  onr  Pr'oes  by  the  size  of  our  ad  Send  for 
circular.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  839  per  100  : 
1 1|  AC  SI  SO  per  1,00°.  Postpaid.  After  May  Pith, 
till  (Jut  816  per  100.  Phone,  Plainsboro  ess. 

DiiMCn,'""  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  H.  Chandler,  Prop. 


BUNGALOW 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


501 


$|Q95Buys  140 -Egg  Champion 

80  Belle  Gify  Incubator 

Hot- Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double 
Walls  Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated 
Safety  Lamp,  Deep  Nursery,  With 
$6.95  Hot  Water  140-Chlok$1Q95 
Brooder  —  Both  for  only  ■ 

$21.95  Buys  230-Egg  Champion  Incubator 
$  9.95  Buys  230-Chick  Hot  Water  Brooder 
Both  When  Ordered  Together,  Only  $29  95 


Express  Prepaid 

East  of  the  Rockies  and  allowed  to  points  beyond. 
With  this  Guaranteed  Hatching  Outfit  and  my 
Guide  Book  for  setting  up  and  operating,  your  suc¬ 
cess  is  assured.  Save  time— Order  now— Share  in  my 

-  SI 000  in  Prizes 

Or  writ©  for  Free  Poultry  Book. 
“HatchlngFacts.MJimRohan  Pres, 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 
Box  48,  Racine,  Wls. 


I4Q  Incubator  $  10?5 
v  30  Days  Trial 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
RockieB,  Hot  water,  cop¬ 
per  tanks— double  walls— dead 
air  space — double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $18.25. 
Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 


140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -$17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  ...  15.75 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  ...  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  .  31.00 


Made  of  California  Redwood — last  a  lifetime.  Positively 
the  best  value  on  the  market  today.  Order  the  size  you 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don’t  buy 
until  you  get  our  new  1923  catalog.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Pept.134  Racine.  Wis. 


EUREKA 

Colony  Brooder 

Use  it  30  days  at  our  expense.  You 
take  no  risk.  Burns  coal  or  natural 
Easy  to  operate. 

Write  for  booklet 
and  prices. 

JAMES  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

Inc. 

Box  244,  Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 


|’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Write  lor  1923  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof:  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win- 
ilow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis  is  e  Flipping  his  farm  with,  at  Davis- 
ville,  Rhone  Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  showing  forty  different  cuts. 


E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St..  Randolph,  Mass. 


FREIGHT 

PAID 

East  of  the 


Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered 
with  galvanized 
iron,  double  walls,  air 
space  between,  built 
_  to  last  for  years;  deep 
chick  nursery,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tanks.  Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to  run,  freight  paid. 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  lncubatorCo.,Box95  Racine. Wis. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

EGGC’ASKS,  Peach  Carriers,  Ber¬ 
ry  Crates,  Onion  Crates,  Baskets  of 
all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Packages.  All  these  contain¬ 
ers  are  in  as  good  as  new  condition 
and  ready  for  instant  use.  Carlot  Shipments— Our  Spe¬ 
cialty  Let  Us  Quote  You— That's  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Detroit 


140-Egg  Size  —  Guaranteed  —  has 
double  walls,  copper  tank,  full-size 
nursery,  automatic  regulation 
thermometer  held  so  that  chicks 
cannot  break  it  when  hatching. 
Detroit  Brooders,  too.  Double 
walled,  hot  water  heated.  Write  for 
special  low  price  on  both  machines.  |  rut 

Detroit  Incubator  Co. 

Dept.  31 


Merritt  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Poultry  Appliances 

Our  CATALOGUE  of  Cornell  Poultry  Appliances, 
designed  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  contains  many  new  time-sav¬ 
ing,  labor-saving,  money-making  inventions  for  the 
poultry  raiser. 

Write  for  a  copy.  No  charge 

TREMAN,  KING  &  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y..U.S.A. 


"  WHY  FEED  LICE  ’’-USE  ROMAN  LOUSE  POWDER 

for  Lice  on  domestic  animals  and  poultry.  60c  per  pound; 
5  pounds,  $2.50  :  10  pounds,  $4.50,  prepaid. 

Or.  DON  A.  BOARDMAN  Rome,  Oneida  Co..  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editot  ial  page. 
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THE  HEN YARD 


incubator  Temperature 

I  have  about  65  old  and  young  pullets, 
which  have  been  averaging  40  eggs  per 
day  for  the  last  12  weeks.  They  are  W. 
S.  C.  Leghorns,  the  kind  that  produces 
the  nice  white  eggs.  I  hatch  with  ma¬ 
chines  and  have  been  trying  a  new  way 
which  I  think  will  work  ail  right.  In¬ 
stead  of  103  degrees,  I  only  go  as  high  as 
100,  and  find  no  crippled  chicks.  I  tried 
one  old  hen  and  found  that  the  highest 
she  registered  was  90,  and  she  hatched  all 
but  one,  nice  chicks,  so  I  tried  same  in 
the  machine,  and  they  hatched  out  well, 
with  no  cripples  among  them.  b.  f.  g. 

All  sorts  of  variations  in  incubator 
temperatures  have  been  tried,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  a  thermometer  read¬ 
ing  of  about  103  is  best.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  eggs  beneath  a  hanging  there- 
mometer  is  not  as  high  by  from  one  to 
two  degrees  as  the  reading  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  would  indicate.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  upper  part  of  the  hatch¬ 
ing  chamber  is  warmer  than  the  lower 
part,  and  the  higher  the  thermometer 
hangs  in  the  hatching  chamber  the  higher 
it  registers.  Makers  of  the  machines 
take  these  variations  into  account,  how¬ 
ever,  and  it  will  usually  be  found  best  to 
follow  their  directions.  If  you  have  had 
good  hatches  with  a  hanging  thermometer 
registering  but  100,  you  must  have  had 
exceptionaly  vigorous  egg  germs  or  an 
incorrectly  reading,  or  incorrectly  read, 
thermometer.  You  can  vary  the  appar¬ 
ent  reading  of  a  thermometer  by  the  po¬ 
sition  you  take  in  front  of  it.  Observe 
it  from  a  point  directly  in  front.  If  you 
read  from  either  the  extreme  right  or 
the  extreme  left,  you  will  get  an  incor¬ 
rect  reading.  M.  B.  D. 


Restaurant  Refuse  for  Poultry;  Square 
Henhouse 

1.  Is  it  practicable  to  use  the  refuse 
from  the  tables  of  a  restaurant  as  feed 
for  poultry?  I  should  say  roughly  that 
this  would  consist  of  a  mixture  of  soup, 
pieces  of  bread  and  fritters,  the  fat  edges 
from  slices  of  meat,  some  bones,  as  from 
chicken  and  steak,  chicken  stuffing,  po¬ 
tatoes,  boiled  and  fried,  pieces  of  pie  and 
cake,  lettuce  leaves,  etc.  If  so,-  should  it 
be  ground  up  fine,  and  how  much  should 
be  fed  daily  to  flock  of  100?  How  about 
feeding  it  to  geese  and  ducks?  2.  I  no¬ 
tice  many  writers  say  that  the  square 
house  is  going  to  be  the  house  of  the 
future.  I  understand  perfectly  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  walls.  Say  a  house  65  ft.  square 
for  1.000  hens,  with  an  8-ft.  ceiling,  win¬ 
dows  on  three  sides.  Would  the  sun 
reach  into  this  house  sufficiently  to  make 
it  a  healthy  house?  If  built  on  a  south 
slope,  could  it  be  built  two  stories  high, 
lower  floor  birds  to  exit  on  south  side, 
upper  floor  on  north  side?  Are  there 
any  serious  objections  to  such  a  two- 
story  house?  I  have  plenty  of  land  and 
would  have  two  very  large  runs  for  each 
floor,  to  be  used  alternate  years.  c.  8. 

1.  My  understanding  of  the  danger  in 
using  table  refuse  from  hotels  is  that  it 
lies  chiefly  in  the  possibility  of  unknow¬ 
ingly  giving  spoiled  bits  of  meat  and 
other  unwholesome  food  to  the  flock.  The 
composition  of  these  wastes  would  vary 
widely,  too,  there  being  at  times  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  meat,  and  at  other  times  of  some 
other  ingredient.  This  would  make  it 
difficult  to  lay  down  any  rules  as  to  the 
amounts  to  be  fed.  If  used  to  any  great 
extent,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be 
fed  without  further  grinding  and  after  a 
somewhat  close  inspection  ;  perhaps  also 
after  some  sorting. 

2.  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  build¬ 

ing  a  very  large  poultry-house  in  square 
form,  except  the  savinsr  in  materials  for 
the  walls.  The  sun  would  not  reach  the 
rear  of  a  building  65  ft.  deep  from  the 
front,  though  windows  upon  the  east  and 
west  sides  would  partly  overcome  this 
disadvantage.  A  saw-tooth  roof,  with 
glass,  would  help  still  more,  hut  the  extra 
cost  of  glass  and  labor  would  probably 
more  than  counterbalance  any  saving  in 
walls.  I  know  of  two-storv  poultry- 
houses  that  are  satisfactory  in  use,  and 
I  do  not  know  why  they  have  not  become 
more  popular.  If  there  are  any  very  seri¬ 
ous  drawbacks  to  such  buildings,  located 
as  you  suggest.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
are.  M.  b.  d. 


Inoculating  Poultry  Against  Disease 

fan  you  give  me  any  information  about 
vaccinating  chickens  as  a  preventive 
against  chickenpox  and  roup?  W.  o.  A. 

Fowls  are  vaccinated  against  roup  and 
chickenpox  by  means  of  a  fluid  contain¬ 
ing  what  are  called  mixed  baeterins. 
This  fluid  is  injected  beneath  the  skin 
from  a  hypodermic  syringe  of  large  size, 
and  three  injections  at  intervals  of  sev¬ 
eral  days  are  recommended.  As  to  the 
results,  they  cannot  now  he  said  to  be 
certain.  Some  reports  from  the  use  of 
the  vaccines  are  enthusiastic,  others  re¬ 
count  failures.  The  fact  seems  to  he  that 
the  method  has  not  been  sufficiently  long 
in  use  to  fully  demonstrate  its  value. 
It  is  certainly  promising,  and  in  ease  of 
a  had  outbreak  of  roup  and  chickenpox 
offers  more  hope,  perhaps,  tfian  any  other 
method  of  treatment  that  has  been  found 
practicable.  Vaccination  should  he  con¬ 
sidered  a  preventive  rather  than  a  eure, 
however,  and  should  be  administered  to 
fowls  that  have  been  exposed  to  thesF 
diseases  and  for  which  fears  of  serious 
infection  are  entertained.  m,  b.  p. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


Raise  all  the  Chicks 
Hbu  Hatch 


PAN-A-CE-A  prevents  and  cures  gapes, 
indigestion,  diarrhea  and  leg  weakness. 


T  epent  SO 
years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  Pan-a-ce-a, 
Gilbert  Hess 
M.D..  D.V.S, 


PAN-A-CE-A  is  a  gentle  tonic  to  all  the 
little-chick  organs — keeps  the  system  in 
order. 


PAN-A-CE-A  contains  the  Salts  of  Iron, 
so  essential  to  early  chick  life,  and  during 
the  rapid  growth  of  feathers. 


PAN-A-CE-A  your  chicks  and  then  watch 
them  feather !  A  Pan-a-ce-a  chick  will  out- 
feather  a  non-Pan-a-ce-a  chick  every  time. 


PAN-A-CE-A  gives  chicks  good  appetite 
and  good  digestion — helps  them  develop 
rapidly — gives  them  vigor  to  resist  disease. 


Tell  your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have. 
There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock. 

100  hens,  the  12-lb.  pkg.  200  hens,  the  25-lb.  pail 
60  hens,  the  5-lb.  pkg.  500  hens,  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  fewer  hens,  there  is  a  smaller  package. 


GUARANTEED 


Raise  them  the  PAN-A-CE-A  way. 


Start  them  right — keep  them  growing 
right  along  without  any  backset. 


PAN-A-CE-A  prevents  fermentation  of 
the  food ;  fermentation  is  where  most  of  thei 
bowel  troubles  start. 


MARVEL  BROODERS 


Perfect  Automatic 
Thermostatic  Regulation 


Absolutely 

Dependable 


Capacity 

Unlimited 


All  sizes. 
Ask  for  de- 
s  o  r  i  ptlve 
folder. 


Dealers  and 
scents  write 
us. 


LIBERTY  MARVEL  Co.,  300  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Newtown  Colony  Brooder 

Cuts  the  Cost — Raises  the  Chicks 

Trust  your  chicks  to  Newtown s  and  watch  them  arrow  into  vig¬ 
orous,  healthy  youngsters  with  least  mortality,  at  lowest  cost. 
Newtown  Brooders  burn  coal;  are  self-feeding  and  self 
regulating;  easily  operated  In  any  suitable  building;  depend¬ 
able,  economical,  successful.  used  by  leading  poultrvmen 
everywhere.  Write  today  for  complete  Brooder  Catalog— FREE. 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 
60  Warsaw  8t.  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


9^eWishbone 

Valveless  ~  Blue  Flame 

BROODER. 


$104° 

Unquestionably 

the  best  way  to  raise  chicks- 

)f  your  chicks  under  a  ■'Easy  to  regulate,  requires  hardly  any  super- 


T3UT  every  one  of 
*  Wishbone  Brooder.  You’ll  get  better 
chickens — stronger  and  healthier  chickens. 
No  more  losses— the  Wishbonegives  every 
chick  exactly  the  right  amount  of  heat  and 
fresh  air  in  any  weather.  They’re  bound  to 
thrive,  to  grow  strong  and  healthy. 

The  AAfishbone  is  beautifully  constructed 
—it  is  simple,  economical,  and  absolutely 
trouble-proof.  Many  thousands  are  in  use 
in  all  parts  ofthe  country — every  one  giving 
100%  satisfaction,  even  in  coldest  Canada. 


vision,  nothing  ever  goes  wrong.  Touch  a 
match  to  the  burner,  and  a  hot  blue  flame 
shoots  right  up.  No  priming,  no  pre-heating. 

Send  for  free  descriptive  booklet  and  testi¬ 
monials  NOW.  PRICES — Four  sizes:  50-100 
chicks,  $10.  350  chicks,  $16.  500  chicks,  $19. 
1,000  chicks,  $22.  A  little  higher  in  the  far 
west.  To  insure  yourself  a  successful  season, 
send  us  your  order  today.  Our  full  money- 
back  guarantee  protects  you,  and  your 
brooder  will  be  shipped  immediately. 


THE  AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MFG.  CO...  437  Neilson  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk-  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


Buffalo,  March  9. — Auxiliary  receivers 
today  were  being  appointed  in  all  the 
cities  where  there  are  local  stores  and 
offices  of  the  L.  R.  Steel  Enterprises, 
which  now  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 
<  >ue  of  the  three  receivers  named  for  all 
the  Steel  corporations  by  Federal  Judge 
Hazel  will  serve  on  each  board  of  receiv¬ 
ers. 

The  task  of  the  receivers  is  to  find  the 
actual  assets  of  the  numerous  companies 
included  in  the  receivership.  The  assets 
have  never  clearly  been  set  forth  in  any 
statement  issued  by  the  parent  corpora¬ 
tion  within  the  last  two  years.  Most  of 
the  Steel  property  is  mortgaged  and  some 
is  held  under  contract. 

Steel  stock  was  sold  to  at  least  00.000 
individuals,  according  to  latest  informa¬ 
tion.  More  than  $22,000,000  was  raised 
in|this  manner.  The  number  of  creditors 
is  placed  at  8.000.  their  claims  aggregat¬ 
ing  .$950,000. 

The  receivership  prevents  any  action  in 
bankruptcy  or  any  step  said  to  have  been 
planned  by  hostile  creditors. — Daily  paper. 

In  printing  this  account  of  the  L.  R. 
Steel  fiasco  we  have  only  a  feeling  of  sor¬ 
row  and  pity  for  the  00,000  people  who 
have  put  their  savings  into  the  enter¬ 
prise.  We  have  done  our  part  to  keep 
our  readers  from  risking  their  money  in 
the  Steel  promotions.  A  small  army  of 
salesmen  were  employed  to  sell  the  Steel 
stocks — on  the  same  plan  as  Elliott  of 
“Business  Builders”  fame.  Subscribers 
have  sometimes  asked  if  we  could  prove 
Steel  was  dishonest  or  could  be  charged 
with  swindle  in  connection  with  the  stock 
sales.  We  answered  we  had  no  informa¬ 
tion  of  dishonesty.  But  whether  Steel  was 
honest  in  his  intentions  or  not,  the  result 
is  the  same  to  the  investor.  The  fact  has 
oriee  more  been  demonstrated  that  no 
healthy  enterprise  can  be  established  by 
this  “strong-arm”  stock-selling  method. 
Publisher’s  Desk  has  records  going  back 
for  more  than  30  years,  and  we  know  of 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  To  do  so  is  just 
as  illogical  as  to  build  a  house  on  the 
sands  of  the  seashore  and  expect  it  to 
stand.  We  could  name  dozens  of  similar 
stock-selling  campaigns,  every  one  of 
which  has  resulted  in  receiverships  and 
eventually  an  entire  loss  to  the  investor. 


We  have  many  inquiries  along  the  line 
of  the  advisability  of  joining  reorganiza¬ 
tion  committees  after  a  company  in  which 
a  subscriber  held  stock  has  gone  into 
bankruptcy.  As  a  rule,  the  investor  is 
asked  to  put.  up  10  or  25  per  cent  of  his 
original  investment  on  the  prospect  of 
recovering  what  is  lost.  Perhaps  invest¬ 
ors  have  recovered  in  this  way,  but  we 
have  no  record  of  such  cases.  E.  A. 
Schwab,  investigator  for  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  and  National  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee,  throws  some  new  light  on  fakers’ 
operating  as  “trustee  for  stockholders, 
etc.,  as  follows : 

Because  a  sucker  bites  once  on  a  fake 
stock  scheme  isn’t  any  reason  why  he 
is  immune  from  other  get-rieh-quick 

swindlers. 

The  clever  faker  knows  that  most  suck¬ 
ers  bite  again  and  again.  This  knowledge 
gave  birth  to  what  is  known  as  the  “spe¬ 
cial  trustee”  scheme.  It  is  a  skilful  hoax 
that  capitalizes  sympathy  and  adroitly 
robs  the  speculator  of  the  one  chance  he 
mav  have  to  recoup  his  losses. 

The  “special  trustee”  is  familiar  in  the 
oil  and  mining  games. 

The  faker  using  this  scheme  keeps  his 
eye  on  all  the  stock  companies  afloat  in 
his  region.  Perhaps  one,  say  in  oil,  has 
the  earmarks  of  legitimacy  and  actually 
looks  like  an  honest  investment.  The 
faker  employs  an  agent  to  buy  or  procure 
in  some  manner  a  list  of  stockholders  in 
this  concern. 

Armed  with  this,  he  prepares  a  letter¬ 
head  purporting  to  be  that  of  the  com¬ 
pany  he  plans  to  “operate  on.  A  letter 
is  written  on  this  stationery  addressed : 
“Dear  Stockholder.’”  And  he  signs  it 
with  the  signature  of  one  of  his  employes 
and  the  title:  “Special  Trustee  for 
Stockholders.”  t  . 

The  letter  intimates  that  the.  stock  ot 
the  legitimate  company  is  precarious,  that 
the  company  is  about  to  go  on  the  rocks. 
He  gives  the  impression  that  he.  as  special 
trustee,  is  looking  after  the  stockholders’ 
interests,  and  he  urged  the  stockholder 
receiving  the  letter  to  save  what  he  can 
from  the  wreckage  by  trading  his  stock 
for  “something  much  better.’’ 

This  is  the  bait.:  “The  way  is  now 
open  for  you  to  make  a  profit  on  your 
previous  investment.  You  may  have  lost 
before,  or  vou  may  have  thought  you  lost. 
But  yotv  v t a, lose  Stupes  if 


you  win  once.  Here  is  your  chance  to 
win.” 

When  the  frightened  sucker  trades  in 
his  good  stock  he  gets  in  return  a  stock 
of  very  problematical  value — for  which 
he  has  to  pay  more  money,  usually  25 
per  cent.  And  the  “special  trustee”  un¬ 
loads  the  good  stock  at  a  profit  in  the 
open  market,  but  at  such  a  decreased 
price  as  to  cripple  the  good  company. 

t  We  have  complaints  from  egg  shippers 
that  Atlantic  Egg  Company.  325  Green¬ 
wich  Street,  New  York,  is  slow  in  mak¬ 
ing  payment  for  shipments.  In  one  case, 
after  persuasion,  a  check  was  sent  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  two  cases  of  eggs,  but  check  went 
to  protest.  The  concern  is  not  a  commis¬ 
sion  house,  and,  therefore,  not  bonded  for 
protection  of  shippers.  Neither  has  it 
any  rating  by  commercial  agencies.  We 
trust  this  will  be  sufficient  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  shippers. 

♦ 

I  am  inclosing  a  letter  from  Harrison 
Parker,  and  to  me  it  seems  like  a  rather 
strange  one.  I  have  traded  with  Leonard 
Morton  &  Co.  and  everything  has  been 
O.  K.,  but  have  never  sent  any  money 
for  anything  like  this.  They  sold  bonds, 
but  one  coukl  have  a  «$75  bond  by  trading, 
so  as  I  traded  there.  I  was  to  have  one 
after  I  had  traded  a  stated  amount;  but 
this  makes  me  hesitate.  Please  let  me 
know  what  is  best  to  do.  m.  O. 

New  York. 

The  letter  of  Harrison  Parker  is  in¬ 
deed  unusual.  lie  would  make  himself 
a  great  martyr  to  the  cause  of  “co-opera¬ 
tion.”  We  cannot  refrain  from  exclaim¬ 
ing  :  “What  fakes  and  swindles  have 
been  committed  in  thy  name!”  His  bank¬ 
ers  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
his  enemies  to  ruin  him  and  kill  off  the 
great  co-operative  enterprise.  Leonard 
Morton  &  Co. !  It  would  be  difficult  for 
his  bankers  -to  kill  something  which 
doesn’t  exist.  And  on  the  strength  of  this 
cry  of  “Wolf”  Mr.  Parker  only  asks  the 
friends  of  “co-operation”  to  send  him 
.$10  on  a  personal  note  for  one  year.  We 
advise  those  appealed  to  in  this  way  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  entreaty,  and  those 
who  are  patronizing  Leonard  Morton  & 
Co.  on  the  prospect  of  securing  a  bond 
of  any  value  have  disappointment  in 
st<?re  for  them. 

I  am  sending  you  enclosed  herewith 
my  check  for  renewal  of  my  subscription, 
together  with  the  subscription  of  one  of 
our  banks.  I  gave  this  bank  a  large 
number  of  clippings  from  Publisher’s 
Desk  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  president 
was  so  interested  in  it  that  I  am  now 
giving  the  bank  a  subscription.  I  have 
been  a  subscriber  for  about  12  years,  and 
a  consistent  reader  of  Publisher’s  Desk, 
and  in  all  that  time  have  never  been 
caught  in  a  fraudulent  scheme  or  promo¬ 
tion.  j.  l.  w. 

Tennessee. 

Here  is  a  good  record  of  avoiding  get- 
rich-quick  schemes.  There  are  few  who 
haven’t  purchased  a  “gold  brick”  some 
time  in  their  lives.  We  have  no  objection 
to  more  bank  presidents  on  our  subscrip¬ 
tion  list.  We  believe  many  would  enjoy 
and  profit  by  reading  the  paper  if  they 
once  became  familiar  with  its  contents. 

I  could  not  help  writing  you  to 
sympathize  with  Mrs.  E.  J.  M.  S.,  New 
Jersey,  who  has  .$500  invested  in  Mark 
Harris  oil  syndicate.  I  have  two  engraved 
and  beautiful  oil  stock  certificates  for 
Majestic  Oil  and  Castle  Oil  &  Gas  stock, 
which  cost  me  just  $200.  and  I  have 
charged  same  up  to  profit  and  loss  and 
experience  accounts.  No  more  Mark 
Harris  investments  for  me :  much  rather 
a  savings  bank  account  or  U.  S.  Treasury 
certificate  paying  four  per  cent.  Then  at 
least  you  know  your  principal  is  abso¬ 
lutely  safe.  d.  p.  a. 

New  York. 

This  subscriber  got  his  education  com¬ 
paratively  cheap.  The  $200  lost  may  pay 
this  subscriber  big  dividends  by  keeping 
him  out  of  other  wildcat  investments  in 
which  he  might  lose  large  amounts.  We 
have  asked  for  reports  from  anyone  who 
ever  invested  in  Mark  Harris’  promo¬ 
tions  and  did  not  lose  all.  No  one  has 
yet  come  forward  claiming  any  other  re¬ 
sult.  Harris,  of  course,  suggests  in  his 
literature  investments  in  “listed  stocks.” 
but  these  are  not  his  promotions.  Brok¬ 
ers  of  the  Harris  class  are  a  grave  men¬ 
ace  to  the  inexperienced  investor. 


Tommy  and  Reggie  were  indulging  in 
an  infuriated  fight.  Reggie  was  a  guest 
in  Tommy’s  home.  Tommy  had  just  be¬ 
stowed  a  tremendous  kick  upon  his  play¬ 
mate.  when  his  father  came  on  the  scene. 
“Why  did  you  kick  Reggie?”  he  asked 
severely.  “I’m  tired  of  playing  with 
him.”  was  the  answer.  “I  want  him  to 
go  home.”  “Then  why  didn't  you  ask 
him  to  go  home?”  inquired  the  stern  par¬ 
ent.  “Oh !” — it  was  the  young  hopeful’s 
turn  to  be  shocked— “why.  daddy,  that 
■  wouldn't  be  polite!” — Answers. 
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Protect  Your  Investment 


By  Using  a 

McCormick-Deering 

Hoosier  Kentucky  Empire  Jr. 

Grain  Drill 

No  matter  how  fertile  your  soil  nor  how  good 
the  seed  bed,  if  the  seed  is  not  properly  put  into 
the  ground  the  yield  is  sure  to  suffer.-  You  can 
prevent  this  happening  to  your  crop.  Safeguard 
your  investment  by  using  a  good  grain  drill. 

When  you  drive  into  the  field  with  one  of  these 
dependable  drills  you  may  rest  assured  your  seed 
will  be  planted  right.  None  will  be  cracked,  nor 
will  there  be  any  skipping  or  bunching.  The  seed 
will  be  evenly  distributed  in  uniform  seed  trenches 
and  covered  to  the  correct  depth.  Every  grain 
will  get  a  square  deal. 

McCormick-Deering  Hoosier,  Kentucky,  and 
Empire  Jr.  Drills  are  built  for  horse  or  tractor 
power.  Grass  seed  attachments  always  avail¬ 
able.  Furrow  openers  for  any  soil — the  Mc¬ 
Cormick-Deering  dealer  will  show  you  the 
style  that  is  suitable  for  your  soil. 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO  dNCONPORATCOt  VJ  S  A 

branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


Sent  on  Trial 
Jtmeticam,  Cream 

SEPARATOR 
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m  MB  Thousands  in  Use  fe  Ssffi 

tigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
HH|  made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  ekim- 
ruing  separator  only  $24.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
BhBBB  tnilk  closely.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  _  Different 

from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced,  large 
capacity  maohines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  you.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  our — 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  t)ur  richly  illustrated  catalog,  seat 
free  on  request,  is  a  most  complete,  elaborate  and  interesting  book  on  cream  separators.  Western 
orders  filled  from  Western,  points.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  see  our  big  money  saving 
proposition.  A^7C 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1^75  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


YOUR  COWS- 
Have  they  udders  like  these? 

'HR  condition  Of  the  odder  and  teats  has  everything  to  do  with  the  milk  yield. 
“  Avoid  hard  milking  and  restricted  flow  by  keeping  the  tissues  soft  and  silky- 
free  from  hurts  and  sores. 

Bag  Balm  guards  udder  health  in  thousands  of  dairies  because  Its  effect  Is  so 
prompt  and  thorough.  Its  great  penetrating  and  healing  powers  ciuickly  clear  up  cuts, 
scratches,  chaps.  Inflammation,  bruises  anywhere  on  the  body.  For  relieving  Lakea 
Bag  it  has  no  equal.  Effective  in  treating  Bunches  and  Cow  Pox. 

Never  get  out  of  Bag  Balm.  It  has  so  many  uses  In  keeping  little  hurts  rrom 
getting  big.  Druggists,  general  stores  and  feed  dealers  sell  it,  60o  for  big  10-ounce 
package.  „ 

If  you  have  never  tried  Bag  Balm,  clip  coupon,  below  and  mail  to  us  for  ud- 
eral  free  sample.  Give  name  of  your  dealer. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept,  t3"  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville.  Vt. 

Please  send  me  your  sample  package  of  Bag  Balm,  which  I  will  try  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Name  . . . .  Address  . . . . 

Dealer  . 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Competent  woman  or  girl  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  in  suburbs;  pleasant  home 
for  agreeable,  competent  helper;  references  re¬ 
quired.  Reply,  stating  experience  and  wages 
desired,  ADVERTISER  3007,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$44  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating 
age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  pre¬ 
vious  employer,  if  possible),  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Tliiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED,  FEMALE— Two  domestics  and 
an  experienced  maid  for  second  work  at  the 
SOLDIERS’  &  WIDOWS’  HOME,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Clean,  honest,  single  man,  to  bottle 
milk  and  keep  milk  house  in  thorough  order, 
and  deliver  milk  by  Dodge  truck  on  milk  route; 
must  be  willing  worker;  good  living  conditions. 
ADVERTISER  2799,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— By  April  1,  on  dairy  farm,  white 
couple  with  no  children,  or  mother  with  grown 
son.  to  board  and  keep  house  for  7  to  10  men 
at  $30  a  month  each;  must  be  good  cook  and 
housekeeper  and  come  highly  recommended  for 
character  and  ability;  state  fullest  particulars 
and  names  for  references;  farm  or  dairy  work 
for  man.  GLEN  FOERD  FARMS,  Torresdale, 
Philadelphia. 


WANTED — About  April  1,  working  farm  mana¬ 
ger,  dairy  farm;  nice  stone  house,  five  rooms; 
purebred  Holstein  cattle;  man  must  be  good 
feeder  and  understand  testing,  besides  all  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  must  have  best  recommendation, 
and  not  over  40  years  old;  wages  $100  month; 
chance  for  advancement.  ADVERTISER  2818, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  reliable  man  to  work  on  farm, 
situated  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains;  one 
that  understands  fruit,  poultry.  GRAND  MT. 
VIEW,  Grant  Cochran,  Loon  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  orcliardist;  good 
salary  and  bonus.  I.  B.  LIPMAN,  Titus¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  once,  reliable,  experienced  sin¬ 
gle  man  on  farm;  cows  machine  milked;  state 
age,  wages;  good  home  and  board.  E.  C. 
FISHER,  R.  4,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  reliable,  single,  middle-aged  man 
for  gardener  and  general  work  in  small 
place:  state  references  and  salary  wanted.  P. 
O.  BOX  28,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  for  a  Guernsey 
breeding  establishment  near  Pittsburgh;  single 
or  married  man  with  small  family;  experienced 
with  test  cows  and  capable  of  handling  high- 
class  stock;  good  living  conditions  for  married 
man;  state  full  particulars,  wages  expected  and 
references  to  JOHN  COSTOFF,  Beechwood 
Farms,  Sharpsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED— Woman,  general  housework,  family 
of  two.  Address  S.  W.  CORNELL,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


-WANTED — Experienced  married  dairy  farmer 
as  working  foreman  on  300-acre  dairy  farm 
in  Connecticut;  a  good  steady  position  for  the 
man  that  can  make  good;  references  from  past 
employers.  Address  BOX  397,  Putnam,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single,  middle-aged  man,  good  plow¬ 
man  on  a  small  fruit  farm,  mostly  apples; 
steady  work  and  a  good  home;  only  steady  men 
need  apply;  state  wages.  FRANK  ORTELL, 
Wyantskili,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  either  a  teamster  or 
herdsman;  wife  to  board  3  or  4  men;  also  3 
farm  teamsters  and  1  poultryman.  e.  C. 
PEETS,  Box  7,  R.  D.  1,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


WANTED— First-class  single  herdsman  to  take 
charge  of  high-class  purebred  Guernsey  herd, 
doing  test  work;  must  know  Guernseys;  un¬ 
derstand  feeding  for  production  and  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  A.  R.  Work.  E.  C.  PEETS,  Box  7, 
R.  D.  1,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Working  foreman;  a  thoroughly 
competent  working  foreman  on  a  dairy  farm 
of  about. 60  head;  30  milking  cows;  milk  sold 
in  cans;  must  thoroughly  understand  dairy 
crops,  cows  and  care  of  milk;  married,  pre¬ 
ferably  small  family,  able  to  handle  men  and 
machinery;  no  silk  glove  man  need  apply;  cot¬ 
tage  with  modern  conveniences;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  unquestionable  references;  good 
pay  to  the  right  kind  of  a  man.  CRAFTSMAN 
FARMS,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J.  Telephone  Mor¬ 
ristown  1042. 

WANTED — Farmer;  experienced,  married,  to 
take  care  of  small  farm  in  Putnam  County, 
N.  Y. ;  steady,  reliable  and  accustomed  to  all 
farm  work.  Write,  stating  age,  experience,  ref¬ 
erences,  salary  desired,  ADVERTISER  2897, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  married,  to 
work  on  shares  in  developing  farm  in  Putnam 
County,  about  50  miles  from  New  York.  10  miles 
from  Poughkeepsie;  substantial  returns  guaran¬ 
teed  to  right  man;  one  with  small  investment 
preferred.  Write,  stating  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  and  other  details,  ADVERTISER  2898, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  farmer  (single)  to  operate  30- 
acre  place;  give  reference  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ROY  MULL,  Robertsdale,  Pa. 


WANTED — Men  familiar  with  machinery  and 
general  work  around  a  fruit  farm.  Apply, 
with  references,  to  CLIFFORD  L.  MILLER, 
Claverack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Immediately,  active  young  man. 

married,  with  small  family  preferred,  able 
to  ride  and  care  for  saddle  horses  and  handv 
on  grounds  and  about  house;  gentleman’s 
country  home;  must  have  good  recommendations; 
$65  per  month  with  house  and  garden.  Reply 
W.  H.  HAINES.  Dover,  N.  J. 


GARDENER-FARMER  —  Man  who  is  expert 
raising  early  vegetables  and  Alfalfa;  wife  to 
board  help;  must  be  clean,  good  housekeeper; 
new  farmhouse;  quarter  mile  to  high  school, 
churches;  gas,  electric  lights,  water;  permanent 
job  for  good  man.  Answer,  giving  wages,  refer¬ 
ences.  length  time  former  positions,  RIVER- 
VIEW  FARMS,  Swarthmore,  Pa.;  12  miles  from 
Philadelphia;  ------ 


WANTED  —  General  house  worker;  easy  place; 

good  home  for  middle-aged,  respectable  woman 
who  wishes  to  work  alone;  must  have  best  ref¬ 
erences.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  121,  Port  Wash¬ 
ington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MILKERS  WANTED  in  Southern  California; 

dry  hand  milkers,  who  are  confident  to  be 
able  to  milk  30  cows  twice  a  day  in  the  right 
manner;  we  want  men  with  a  conscience  who 
realize  the  importance  of  their  job;  we  are 
producing  guaranteed  Grade  A  milk,  so  the 
fellow  who  wants  to  work  has  to  be  absolutely 
clean  about  his  work  and  his  person;  those  men 
we  pay  eighty  dollars  ($80)  a  month,  with 
board  and  room.  Write  or  apply  to  JOHN  D. 
DONKER,  Los  Angeles  Creamery  Co.  Ranch, 
Van  Nuys,  Cal. 


WANTED  —  Assistant  cook  in  institution;  no 
objection  to  woman  with  a  child.  Apply  by 
letter,  ADVERTISER  2910,  care  Rural  New.- 
Yorker. 


FARM  HELP  WANTED— Married,  $75-$85  and 
privileges;  single,  $50-$00  and  board.  Address 
L.  Y.  ROBINSON.  Riverhead,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Carpenter:  steady  employment;  good 
living  conditions;  state  experience  and  monthly 
wages.  PENSHURST  FARM,  Narbertli,  Pa. 


WANTED — Two  reliable  single  cow  men ;  world's 
champion  Ayrshire  herd;  permanent  positions; 
good  living  conditions.  PENSHURST  FARM, 
Narberth,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  married  man  for  retail  milk 
route:  must  be  a  good  milker,  and  prefer  a 
man  with  some  retail  experience;  $90  per  month 
and  house  to  start,  with  chance  for  advancement 
to  a  good  man.  W.  F.  SHRUM,  Jeannette,  Pa. 


WANTED— Man  and  wife  for  place  two  miles 
from  New  Milford;  man  for  garden,  milk  a 
cow  and  keep  up  place  generally;  wife  to  cook 
and  assist  with  housework;  wages  $75  a  month 
with  room  and  board;  references.  R.  D.  TAY¬ 
LOR,  Riverside,  Conn. 


WANTED — Two  men,  experienced  in  general 
farming,  for  Cayuga  County;  $40  per  month, 
eight  months,  beginning  April:  live  with  owner; 
write  for  details;  send  information  about  your¬ 
self  first  letter.  R.  P.  ANDERSON,  King 
Ferry,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  as  cook  and  housekeeper  on 
farm:  no  objection  to  one  child;  permanent 
home  for  neat,  competent  woman.  HOME- 
WOOD  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


MAN  and  WIFE — Good  home  on  small  farm; 

general  work;  wife  willing  to  cook  and  be 
helpful;  references  and  wages  expected.  Ad¬ 
dress  HARMON,  N,‘Y,,  ilosrttt. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper,  familiar  with 
care  of  children.  BOX  303,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Matron  for  Y.  W.  C.  A.  residence 
accommodating  25  girls;  requirements:  Prot¬ 
estant  church  membership,  experience  with 
young  women,  domestic  management,  market¬ 
ing,  keeping  accounts.  Address  35  CHURCH 
ST.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  competent,  energetic  man,  mar¬ 
ried,  Protestant,  on  small  country  place  in 
Westchester;  care  chickens,  horse,  able  to  drive 
car;  separate  living  quarters;  permanent.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2971,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  American  gardener  for  small 
private  place;  wages,  with  maintenance,  $75; 
advancement  as  soon  as  you  make  good. 
GEORGE  B.  THRASHER,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
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WANTED — Woman  or  girl  to  help  with  general 
housework  in  family  of  four:  no  laundry  work. 
BOX  260,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man,  wife  and  one  or  two  grown 
daughters  for  congenial  work  on  farm;  com¬ 
fortable  house  and  desirable  surroundings.  Ap¬ 
ply  in  person  or  by  letter,  giving  particulars, 
LAURELTON  FARMS,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


IIOGMAN  to  take  care  of  herd  of  50  Duroc 
brood  sows  on  New  Jersey  farm;  colony  house 
system;  crops  harvested  by  hogs;  only  men 
possessing  practical  experience  and  ability  to 
co-operate  will  be  considered:  state  experience, 
age,  whether  married,  nationality  and  salary 
expected.  Apply  ADVERTISER  2909,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ATTENDANTS — Women,  young  to  middle  aged, 
wanted;  wages,  depending  upon  whether  ex¬ 
perienced  or  inexperienced,  $4(1  to  $00  a  month, 
with  maintenance.  The  New  Jersey  State  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Morris  Plains,  Dr.  Marcus  A.  Curry, 
Supt.  For  application  blank,  address  MISS  M. 
B.  MOYLAN,  Supt.  of  Nurses,  Greystone  Park, 
N.  J. 


MAN  wanted  to  work  under  head  gardener  who 
has  had  experience  with  outdoor  flowers,  herb 
aceous  plants  and  pruning  of  shrubs,  etc.; 
would  prefer  man  who  has  hud  a  little  experi¬ 
ence  with  spraying  fruit  trees,  etc. ;  state  age, 
wages  expected  and  full  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Address  ADVERTISER  2908,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man;  dairy  farm:  good 
house,  milk.  fuel,  potatoes;  garden  furnished; 
pay  $90  per  month  if  he  boards  one  man;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  ADVERTISER  2986,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man.  about  40.  to  work  on  small  farm; 

one  who  would  appreciate  a  good  home.  W. 
It.  WIKDFF,  It.  No.  1,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  on  small  poultry  farm: 

must  be  able  to  milk  0  or  8  cows  and  handle 
team  at  general  farm  work;  give  age,  nation¬ 
ality,  wages  required,  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2987,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  or  middle-aged  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work ;  must  be  capable  to  handle 
horses  and  stock;  good  home,  with  board,  on 
small  farm;  wages,  $40  per  month.  MOORE, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Three  good  dry-hand  milkers;  wages 
$50  a  month  and  board.  OLD  FORGE  FARM, 
Spring  Grove,  York  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — April  1,  good,  reliable  all-year  man, 
single,  on  farm  in  Massachusetts;  care  cows, 
horses;  understand  raising  small  crops,  looking 
aften  things  in  general;  willing  to  live  alone 
few  months  in  Winter.  Address  A.  A.  Mr- 
AUSTIN,  474  East  20th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


WANTED — Head  poultryman,  single,  with 

proven  ability;  first-class  egg  producer  aid 
chick  raiser,  on  a  m.dern  commercial  egg  plant 
where  several  thousand  White  Leghorns  a1  e 
kept;  must  be  a  hustler  and  not  afraid  of  work: 
no  white-collar  man  or  new  beginner  would  be 
considered;  owner  is  practical  in  poultry  line, 
but  not  active;  state  age,  nationality,  wages 
and  reference.  Apply  ADVERTISER  2982,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  April  1,  mother  and  daughter, 
or  friends,  for- cook,  chambermaid,  waitress; 
no  washing;  permanent;  three  in  family;  farm 
estate,  near  town;  experienced  cook,  but  will¬ 
ing  to  train  waitress;  give  references  and 
wages  desired.  MRS.  OLIVER  HOLTON,  Red 
Bank,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Middle-aged  man,  single,  for  farm 
work  at  Stamford,  Conn.;  liberal  wages,  room 
and  board;  references.  ADVERTISER  3003, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ALL-ROUND  farm  hand  on  poultry  and  fruit 
farm,  Hollis,  N.  H. ;  good  habits  and  refer¬ 
ences  required;  $40  per  month  and  board.  M. 
A.  COLBURN,  112  West  90th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


TWO-THIRDS  SHARES — Poultry,  general  farm¬ 
ing;  live  with  owner.  ROBINWOOD  FARM, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


WANTED  —  Housekeeper  on  farm  for  three 
brothers;  woman  with  son  or  brother  pre¬ 
ferred.  FLOOD  BROS.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman,  also  man  for 
small  milk  route;  good  wages  and  board. 
MANAGER,  Macbrae  F'arm,  Fleinington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — General  bouseworker,  neat,  capable, 
pleasant,  good  plain  cook,  for  adult  American 
family  In  country,  near  Boston.  BOX  90,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Massachusetts. 

WANTED  —  A  practical  poultryman  on  small 
commercial  plant;  married  man  preferred: 
state  experience,  references  and  wages  wanted. 
R.  K.  HUBBARD,  Yorktown  Heights,  West¬ 
chester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  on  four-acre  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  farm;  must  know  liow;  must  be  re¬ 
spectable  and  reliable;  wages  to  *fit  ability. 
A.  B.  HEADLEY,  Union,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man  for  work  by 
month  or  year  on  fruit  farm;  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced.  of  good  habits  and  willing  worker. 
F.  P.  HAZELTON,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  young  single  man  ex¬ 
perienced  in  growing  strawberries  and  rasp 
berries;  some  poultry:  50-59  or  salary;  refer 
ences  exchanged.  JOSEPH  SCAN  LAN,  Deal 
Beach,  N,  J. 


SINGLE  MAN,  or  boy  1(5  or  over,  for  general 
farm  work;  state  experience  and  wages 
wanted.  F.  S.  HOLLENBECK,  Tally,  X.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED  —  35  cows;  B.  L.  K. 

milkers  used;  barns  equipped  with  running 
water  and  electricity;  some  outside  work  during 
Summer-  months;  state  wages  wanted,  exper¬ 
ience  and  references.  OLIVER  G.  G RIDLEY, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Single  white  man  for  general  farm 
work;  must  milk  three  (3)  cows;  steady  Job; 
state  age  and  wages.  S.  P.  POULTRY  FARM, 
Silver  Hill,  Md.,  Anaeostla  Station,  Washing 
ton,  D.  C. 


WANTED  —  Farm  hand,  single,  willing;  no 
dairy;  $30  per  month  and  share  of  profits; 
good  home.  BOX  1105,  Route  1,  Palmyra,  l’a. 


CAPABLE  WOMAN  wanted  for  housewo  k  i  i 
clergyman’s  farm  home  in  southern  Ad.ron- 
(lacks.  Address  MRS.  F.  M.  LA  BAR,  Minerva, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Experienced  farmer,  at  once,  single 
or  married,  to  work  on  dairy  farm;  wages  or 
shares:  farm  in  Columbia  County.  ADVER 
TISER  2994,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  gardener;  willing  to  oper¬ 
ate  power  lawn  mower,  care  for  greens  and 
help  do  chores  around  houses  on  large  estate; 
Eastern  Long  Island;  good  wages  to  able,  will¬ 
ing  worker;  single  man  preferred;  bourd  out. 
Apply  MARTIN  BECK,  East  Marion,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  as  housekeeper 
for  place  in  Southern  Connecticut,  employing 
three  to  five  men  besides  employer;  cooking  and 
housework;  no  laundry;  state  wages  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter;  woman  with  one  child  per¬ 
missible.  ADVERTISER  2992,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  good  milker,  general 
farm  work,  on  small  farm.  BOX  548,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


LIVE  COUPLE — Farm,  Westchester;  wife  goo  I 
cook,  general  housework;  man  gardener;  no 
children;  middle  age  satisfactory  if  able-bodied ; 
$109  to  right  parties;  board  and  room  fur¬ 
nished;  give  references  if  yau  want  considera¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  2991,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  gardener;  bouezt,  will¬ 
ing  and  congenial;  references  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  first  letter:  commercial.  P.  E.  BURR, 
Oakdale  Station,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN  and  wife;  no  children;  man  must 
be  experienced  in  feeding,  test  work,  raising 
calves,  dry  hand  milker;  herd  of  25  purebred 
Holsteins;  wife  as  housekeeper  for  farmhouse; 
farm  in  Maryland,  near  Washington,  D.  (’.; 
state  wages  wanted,  experience  anil  references, 
not  copies  of  references;  would  consider  re¬ 
liable.  settled,  single  man.  ADVERTISER  3002, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Westchester  County  estate; 

to  plan  meals,  be  generally  helpful  in  kitchen, 
for  family  of  four,  with  five  of  help  eating  in 
kitchen:  must  be  good  cook  herself  and  like 
country:  wages  $70.  ADVERTISER  3004,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  cn  page  499. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  do  general  farm 
work;  willing  worker  makes  his  own  propo¬ 
sition.  F.  B.  CLOTHIER,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1.  married  man,  experienced 
farmer:  good  milker,  kind  to  stock;  river 
farm;  10  room  house:  no  objection  to  children. 
Address  C.  D.  MONTANYE,  Campville,  Tioga 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  farm:  good  house, 
garden,  privileges;  four  miles  city  of  90.000; 
around  $55  per  month;  might  consider  single 
man.  JOHN  H.  BOWMAN,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Schen¬ 
ectady,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  good  single  man  for  general  farm 
work;  must  be  good  milker;  $40  per  month, 
board,  washing;  steady  position:  reference  re¬ 
quired.  Address  HARRY  F.  BENNETT,  Twins- 
burg.  Summit  Co.,  O. 


WANTED — Single  middle-aged  man  who  under¬ 
stands  farm  work ;  steady  job;  good  pay, 
with  board;  must  be  sober  and  reliable.  Ad¬ 
dress  E.  ANDERSON,  318  East  15th  Street, 
New  York. 


WANTED — By  April  15,  single  man,  30  to  45. 

to  care  for  garden  and  lawns,  drive  Ford 
truck,  care  for  saddle  horses,  handy  with  tools, 
painting  anil  repair  work,  on  gentleman’s  coun¬ 
try  place,  near  Boston,  Mass.;  clean  and  neat; 
no  booze  or  tobacco;  wages  $00  month,  board 
and  room;  state  nationality  and  wages;  refer¬ 
ences  reuuired.  ADVERTISER  2957,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  FARMER — First-class  man;  able  to 
take  full  charge;  particulars  first  letter;  no 
dairy.  ADVERTISER  2954,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Refined  housekeeper,  Protestant  pre¬ 
ferred,  who  would  not  live  anywhere  except  on 
a  farm;  good  home  to  real  home  maker  for  her¬ 
self  and  plain  family  of  two  to  four;  mile  from 
Western  New  York  town;  would  consider  lady 
with  young  child;  privilege,  if  desired,  of  de¬ 
veloping  bee,  poultry  or  small  fruit  business,  or 
all,  on  share  basis;  state  wages  expected,  age, 
particulars  first  letter;  all  inquiries  answered. 
ADVERTISER  2965,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  clean,  quiet,  temperate  elderly 
man  or  woman  as  caretaker  for  country  place 
in  exchange  for  a  good  home;  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  one  who  can  make  good.  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  Box  62,  Route  3,  So.  Londonderry,  Vt. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  dairyman  for 
herd  of  registered  cattle;  good  milker,  feeder 
and  calf  raiser;  state  wages  wanted;  good 
house:  single  man  considered.  BROOKE 

STONER,  Hanover,  Pa. 


WANTED — Gardener  for  small  country  place; 

married;  small  family;  familiar  with  grow¬ 
ing  vegetables  and  flowers,  care  for  lawns,  etc. ; 
must  be  willing  worker,  clean  in  habits  and 
agreeable  in  disposition;  wages  $60  to  start, 
with  cottage,  milk  and  garden.  Address  FRED 
M.  MACK,  Superintendent.  Brownwood  Farms, 
North  Bloomfield,  Trumbull  Co.,  O. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  FARMER  as  working  fore¬ 
man;  Catholic  preferred;  good  reference.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  H.  C.  RLEDSOE,  Superintendent  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Academy,  Brentwood,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  reliable  single  man  for  general 
farm  work;  state  wages  and  age.  MRS. 
FRED  L.  BASSETTE,  Watertown,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted;  must  be  good  chick 
raiser:  single:  state  wages,  experience,  etc. 
LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Babylon,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  r 


WANTED — Good  single  man  for  general  farm 
work.  V.  M.  TIPPLE,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


WANTED —  Respectable  man  and  wife,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  reference;  small  place,  10  acres,  30 
miles  from  New  York;  mostly  hay  and  orchard; 
good  size  flower  and  vegetable  garden;  2  cows; 
chickens;  wife,  good  plain  cook  for  family  of  2; 
state  age,  reference,  wages.  ADVERTISER 
2973,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman;  single;  modern  plant 
in  Maryland,  near  Washington,  D.  C. :  must 
be  experienced  on  incubation  and  capable  of 
brooding  chicks  successfully;  only  reliable  man 
need  apply;  state  wages,  age  and  experience. 
Address  G.  II.  HARRIS,  Rt.  3,  Box  308,  Ana- 
I  costia,  D.  C. 


MILKERS,  dry-hand:  also  experienced  bottling 
house  man;  certified  dairy;  clean,  healthy, 
single  men:  10-hour  day;  15  cows;  $55  month, 
good  board;  steady  men  wanted.  BOX  313, 
Pawling,  N.  Y. 


FARM  teamsters  wanted;  healthy,  single,  able 
to  do  all  work;  real  horsemen;  milk  in  emer¬ 
gency:  $50  month,  good  board.  BOX  313,  Paw¬ 
ling,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  dairy  farmer  wanted  for  modern 
farm;  fine  buildings  and  equipment;  location 
Northern  New  Jersey,  in  a  little  village  with 
school,  church,  library,  Grange  and  store;  must 
be  a  good  milker,  teamster  and  general  man; 
wages  $00  a  month,  with  house,  wood,  garden 
and  milk.  ADVERTISER  2907,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  poultryman  wanted  on  a  large  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  must  be  an  experienced,  capa¬ 
ble  man,  who  can  raise  chicks  successfully; 
single  man;  good  room,  hoard;  state  wages  and 
experience;  only  reliable,  capable  man  need 
apply.  ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED- — Good  farmer;  good  home  on  farm; 

state  wages.  M.  S.  KRAMME,  R.  3,  Box  180, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 

" — - - 

WANTED — A  young  single  mail,  strong  and  ac¬ 
tive,  good  worker,  on  large’  duck  farm. 
WEBER  BROS.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


MAN  and  wife;  man  understand  care  of  fruit, 
plant  garden,  raise  feed  200  chickens,  two 
cows,  horse,  pig;  drive  automobile;  good  all¬ 
round  man;  wife,  keep  house:  plain  cooking; 
four  adults;  three  rooms;  garden;  references; 
45  miles  New  York.  Address,  stating  wages, 
ADVERTISER  2977,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Chauffeur-butler  and  cook-laundress; 

3  adults;  country;  Cadillac  car;  references 
required.  Address  BOX  420,  Center  Moriches, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  general  farm 
work;  one  who  is  able  to  milk,  plow,  etc., 
and  not  afraid  to  work;  permanent  position, 
good  home,  reasonable  hours;  wages  $40  a 
month;  give  references  and  full  particulars. 
FRANK  C.  MARTIN,  Box  23,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1,  man  for  farm  work  at  Stuy- 
vesant  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  must  be  willing  and  in¬ 
telligent;  good  tenant  house  and  privileges; 
near  village;  answer,  stating  wages,  experience, 
etc.;  a  year-round  job  for  a  good  man.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2979,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  single  farm  hand;  good  team¬ 
ster;  $40  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
WM.  II.  PARKS,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Dallas,  Pa. 

- -  -  -  -  ...  -  ,,■■—■■■ - , 

WANTED — Experienced  young  white  man  with 
good  references  to  work  20-acre  fruit  and 
truck  department  of  poultry  farm  on  siiares; 
everything  furnished  except  labor;  no  tobacco 
or  booze.  ADVERTISER  2980,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  witli  experience  growing 
celery  and  lettuce  on  black  dirt.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2983,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  a  vegetable  farm,  a  man  to  go 
ahead  with  men  when  proprietor  is  away; 
wages.  $50  month,  board.  MOUNTAIN  BROOK 
FARM,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -At  once,  single  man  as  poultryman 
where  results  count;  must  understand  rear¬ 
ing  chick's  and  ducks  and  egg  production; 
buildings  and  equipment  all  new  and  up-to- 
date;  stock,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes  and 
Indian  Runner  ducks;  wages  $00,  with  per¬ 
centage  on  stock  grown  and  eggs  produced;  good 
references;  no  tobacco;  would  consider  a  bright 
young  man  with  some  experience  who  wants  to 
learn  the  business.  Address  WEDGEMERE 
FARM,  Framingham,  Mass. 


WANTED — Reliable,  competent  party  to  take 
entire  charge  of  production  and  sales  on  farm 
(65  acres)  on  State  road,  5  miles  north  of  Bal¬ 
timore.  Md.,  producing  vegetables,  fruit,  poul¬ 
try  and  pork;  farm  fertile;  trade  good;  living 
conditions  the  best;  will  find  everything  and 
give  half  the  proceeds  to  a  party  who  can  fully 
qualify.  J.  LELAND  HANNA,  Timonium,  Md. 

WANTED — Single  American  man  for  general 
farming;  wages  $45  month.  WALTER 
GOETZE,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


After  the  Worst  Drought  in  44  Years 
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Were  Still  ALIVE,  Stili  THRIVING;  Bearing  ABUNDANTLY 


Writes  W.  S.  Dorn  Blaser :  “The 
fruit  is  very  fine  and  smooth,  too.  Am 
wonderfully  well  pleased  with  results  of 
planting  it  in  1922.” 

Here  is  the  Stark  Improved  Strain  of 
Tomatoes  that  is  sweeping  the  country. 

The  long-looked-for  tomato.  Remark¬ 
ably  resistant  to  blight,  wilt,  and  destruc¬ 
tive  tomato  diseases. 

It  is  a  medium  early  tomato — a  strong, 
vigorous  grower — develops  a  very  lusty 


system  of  roots  and  a  strong  rugged  vine, 
with  luxuriant,  rich  dark  green  foliage,  which 
provides  shade  to  prevent  sun-scald  and  help 
overcome  bad  effects  of  droughts. 

As  a  result  of  years  of  experiments 
and  selection,  our  Stark’s  “ 

Resister”  (Improved  Norton)  is  free 
from  cracks,  more  uniform  in  shape, 
more  meaty,  finer  in  flavor — in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  blight-resistant.  So — 
that  ALL  may  test  this  marvelous 
tomato — 


Im¬ 
proved 
Strain  of 
Norton.  “The 

Brimmer  tomato 
■was  absolute¬ 
ly  destroyed 
bywilt.while 
the  Norton 
produced  an 
excell  ent 
cropof  fruit.” 
—experiment 
report  on 
page  9, Govt. 
Bulletin 
No.  1015 
(1922). 


We  want  YOU  to  give  us  a  chance  to  PROVE  that 
“Stark  Seeds  Pay  You” — and  to  send  you  a  FREE 
COPY  of  our  helpful  1923  SEED  BOOK— a  beautiful 
4-color  volume  that  tells  the  WHY  and  HOW  of  Stark 
Pure,  Sure-To-Germinate,  True-To-Name  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds. 


FREE! 


Send  COUPON— Get  FREE  Seeds  and  Book— and  Learn  HOW 


*  These  Stark’s  “Blight-Resister” 

(Imp.Norton)tomatoesare  average  size 
—  grown  in  abundance 
despite  over  month 
of  drought 


STARK'S  “Blight-Resister1 ’ 

T omato  Plants 


We  are  Distributing  5-Seed  Samples 


This  N.  Y.  Man  Found  Our  Blue  Bantam  Peas  Best 

C.  Gian,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  NEW  YORK,  writes:  “I 
bad  wonderful  success  with  your  Kentucky  Wonder  pole  beans, 
Stark  strain  Blue  Bantam  peas  and  onion  sets.  Really,  the 
peas  appeared  just  like  a  thousand  butterflies  with  their  white 
wings.  Stark  Seeds  are  all  true  to  name.  No  other  seeds  that 
I  obtained  from  other  seedsmen  pleased  me  quite  as  much  as 
Stark  Seeds.  Certainly  Stark  Improved  Blue  Bantam  peas  are 
the  best  peas  I  ever  saw.  The  crop 
was  very  bountiful  and  it  is  the  strong¬ 
est  growing  variety  of  peas  ever  grown 
•  in  this  section.” 


Produced  Big  Crops  in  Dry  Season 

“We  found  STARK  SEEDS  very  good,  especially  your  Kohl- 
Rabi,  carrots  and  onions.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  had  a 
very  dry  season,  STARK  SEEDS  produced  good  crops.  I  am 
going  to  give  you  a  larger  order  this  coming  spring.” — C.  G. 
Kiser,  Dobbs  Ferry  Village,  N.  Y. 

Especially  Fine  Strain  Sugar  Corn 

“I  planted  Stark  Seed  last  year  and  all  proved  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Especially,  your  fine  strain  of  Golden  Giant  Sweet 
Lorn — also  your  strain  of  Telephone  Peas.” — D.  T.  Maxwell, 
Hinsdale,  N.  Y. 


STARK  SEED 

BIG  Crop  VEGETABLES— Finest  FLOWERS 

My  STARK  SEED  Bore  Heavy  Crops  Despite  50-Day 


Drought  Here!” 


Had  Splendid  Results  with  Vegetables 

“I  was  very  much  pleased  with  Stark  Seed.  Your  Bush 
Beans,  Tomatoes,  Carrots  and  all  did  fine.” — Mrs.  P.  Wenzel, 
Stapleton,  S.  I.,  New  York. 

Every  Variety  Proved  Satisfactory 

“I  had  wonderful  success  with  Stark  Seed.  Your  Tomatoes 
were  great — also  your  Stark’s  Strain  of  Golden  Bantam  sugar- 
corn.  We  planted  (from  Stark  Seed)  over  100  tomato  plants, 
100  cabbage  plants,  1000  ft.  of  sugar  eorn,  and  also  beets, 
carrots,  eggplant,  etc.,  and  everything  proved  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.” — W.  J.  Jacobus,  Bloomfield. 


—declares  Mr.  Ulrich  Southeimer,  Rushland, 
Benna.  “I  was  wise  enough  to  buy  only  Stark 
Seed  last  year  and  as  a  result  had  excellent  crops,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  had  a  bad  drought  here  that  lasted  over  50  days.  It  ruined  most 
gardens  around  here,  but  our  garden— planted  with  Stark  Seed — 
weathered  it  well  and  bore  heavy  all  through  the  dry  weather.” 

Send  Coupon  Today — and  get  this  Big  64-page  SEED 
BOOK  and  5  SEEDS  FREE,  at  once ! 

Learn  How  YOU  Can  Obtain 

Stark  Landscape  Plans 


for  Beautifying  Home  Grounds 


FREE 


os\\ 


Learn  how  beautiful  you  can  make  the  grounds 
surrounding  your  old  or  new  home — at  little  ex¬ 
pense — and  next  to  no  trouble.  W e_  furnish  Land¬ 
scape  Plans  that  give  individuality  and  quiet,  refined  elegance  to  YOUR  home 
grounds  AT  NO  COST — if  you  buy  your  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Hedges  and  Roses 
from  us.  Mark  X  in  proper  square  on  coupon  if  you  want  full  particulars  FREE. 

Clip  the  Coupon- Send  it  TODAY 


Get  the  5  Stark’s  “Blight-Resister”  Tomato 
Seed — the  BIG  4-color,  64-page  SEED 
BOOK — the  Big  80-page  1923  “Prize  Fruits” 


Book— and  COMPLETE  DETAILS  of  Land¬ 
scape  Plans  Free  to  Customers.  Rush  Coupon 
to  us  before  editions  of  books  are  exhausted  ! 
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Address  Box  508 
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STARK’S 

“  Blight-Resister  ”  Tomato 

—the  most  sensational 
tomato  ever  introduced 
— resists  wilt  and  blight 
—send  Coupon  f  or5  seeds 


Tomato  I 

irreel 


Stark 


_  Seedsmen  &  Nurserymen 

at  LOUISIANA,  MO.— For  Over  107  Years 
Oldest  in  America— Largest  in  the  World 
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Ideas  of  Ear  mJ0l 

Prosperity,  Contentment.  Discontent 


Here  Is  a  Contented  Farmer 

HAVE  had  a  lifelong  experience  on  a 
farm,  an  experience  that  covers  near¬ 
ly  all  phases  of  farm  life,  beginning 
on  my  father’s  farm  at  a  time  when 
every  farm  boy  was  expected  to  go 
in  the  field  and  learn  what  a  day’s  work  really 
meant,  working  by  the  month  at  $17  per  month, 
which  was  the  best  part  of  my  farm  education. 
Then  renting  a  farm  for  cash  rent,  and  finally  buy¬ 
ing  a  farm  and  paying  off  the  mortgage,  and  now,  at 
60  years  of  age  trying  to  take  care  of  the  farm 
without  much  help,  because  help  is  not  to  be  found. 
If  I  could  have  had  for  the  last  40  years  anything 
like  the  present  prices  for  my  farm  products  I  would 


have  been  on  “easy  street”  long  ago.  Ten  years  ago 
1  sold  my  wool  for  ISc  per  lb.;  now  it  is  50c;  fat 
lambs  for  5c;  now  they  are  13c.  I  have  sold  apples 
for  00c  per  bbl. ;  this  year  1  got  $2;  eggs  for  12c, 
and  now  get  25  to  50c,  and  other  things  in  like  pro¬ 
portion.  Then  why  this  discontent?  Why  this  talk 
about  hard  times  for  farmers?  There  are  prosper¬ 
ous  farmers  all  about  us.  Some  are  doing  well  with 
poultry,  some  with  sheep,  some  with  cows,  which 
goes  to  prove  that  others  might,  if  they  would  go  to 
it.  I  know  that  if  any  young  man  has  the  will  there 
was  never  such  a  chance  for  him  to  get  to  work  on 
a  farm,  learn  the  business,  and  own  a  farm  in  a 
few  years,  that  will  cost  him  less  than  the  buildings 
would  cost  if  built  now. 


The  farmer  who  is  a  failure  and  is  always  knock, 
ing  his  business  cannot  expect  hissyji  t<^beu  Jla  rmer 
There  are  too  many  such.  I  do  not  liknjj^^ittitiide 
of  many  of  our  farm  papers  today,  as  they  print  too 
much  of  the  gloomy  side  of  farm  life.  It  almost 
seems  like  propaganda  to  prove  that  farming  is  sick, 
so  they  could  get  pay  to  doctor  us  up.  The  talk 
about  our  rural  schools  seems  to  be  along  tin1  same 
lines.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  those  who  curse 
the  rural  schools  condemn  the  product  of  our  high 
schools  (the  rural  school  teacher)?  I  know  that  I 
may  he  classed  as  old-fashioned,  and  perhaps  an 
obstructionist,  as  1  have  no  use  for  the  Farm 
Bureau,  as  I  have  never  seen  one  of  them  whom  I 
would  back  financially  to  buy  a  farm,  because  they 


flie  work  shown  in  this  picture  was  formerly  all  done  by  hand.  The  corn  was  husked  with  the  fingers,  and  the  stalks  were  fed  entire  or  cut  by  hand  in  a  cutter.  Now 
the  stalks  are  rushed  through  a  machine,  the  ears  snapped  off  and  the  stalks  shredded  and  blown  into  a  silo  or  haymow,  as  needed.  A  good  many  farmers  make  what  is 
called  mock  or  imitation  silage  by  blowing  these  shredded  stalks  into  the  silo  and  pouring  on  water.  There  has  been  great  trouble  from  mold  and  rot  from  this  practice,  but. 
now  a  plan  for  preventing  that  is  suggested.  The  germs  or  ferments  found  in  good  silage  are  “cultured”  and  sent  out  in  bottles,  much  like  the  inoculating  material 
used  on  the  seeds  of  legumes.  .When  these  germs  are  put  into  a  silo  filled  with  dry  cornstalks,  properly  moistened,  they  begin  working  like  the  yeast  in  bread  or  the  starter 
izi  cream,  and  make  the  stalks  into  good  silage.  Last  Fall  this  inoculating  material  was  sent  to  16  different  farmers,  who  used  it  on  dry  stalks.  The  majority  of  them  report 

that  the  feeding  value  of  the  stalk's. was  greatly  improved. 
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are  not  the  kind  who  want  to  work  at  the  class  of 
work  necessary  for  one  who  would  pay  off  a  mort¬ 
gage. 

1  know  of  no  really  successf  ul  farmer  who  has  not 
taken  off  his  coat,  donned  overalls  and  earned  his 
farm  by  working  as  he  expected  his  help  to  work.  It 
nearly  always  decides  the  question  of  profit  and 
loss.  I  have  encouraged  and  backed  financially 
some  young  men  who  were  willing  to  work  and 
who  wanted  to  own  farms.  They  do  not  fail.  Did 
it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  science  of  agriculture 
had  come  a  long  way  before  the  Farm  Bureau  was 
ever  heard  of?  I  am  opposed  to  class  legislation  of 
any  kind.  With  all  sorts  of  information  available 
pertaining  to  any  kind  of  farming,  and  that  can  be 
obtained  for  the  asking,  why  should  we  employ  a 
lot  of  youngsters  to  tell  us  liow  to  run  our  business? 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  lamentable  confession  Of 
ignorance  when  farmers  will  stand  for  it.  I  have  no 
excuses  to  make  for  the  business  of  farming,  as 
we  have  two  sons  who  are  farmers,  and  a  daughter 
who  married  a  farmer,  and  our  grandchildren  are 
growing  up  on  a  farm.  I  think  a  farm  life  is  as 
pleasant  as  any.  Our  lives  have  been  full  of  accom¬ 
plished  works ;  some  improvements  each  year  have 
counted  to  make  our  farm  a  better  place  to  live,  and 
better  for  those  who  come  after.  We  have  grown 
enough  wool  each  year,  for  over  40  years,  to  make 
300  suits  of  all-wool  clothing,  besides  growing  quan¬ 
tities  of  mutton.  The  farm  is  more  productive  and 
very  little  fertilizer  has  been  purchased.  The  old 
farm  has  paid  for  many  trips  to  our  larger  cities, 
and  we  have  been  across  the  continent  once.  If  we 
live  we  hope  to  do  some  things  we  have  planned. 
In  fact,  we  look  back  over  our  lives  with  content¬ 
ment,  and  feel  that  we  have  done  our  part  so  far. 
We  have  enjoyed  our  work  and  the  good  things  that 
go  with  a  life  on  the  farm.  H.  R.  perry. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Many  of  our  readers  will  fail  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Perry  on  this  question  of  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau.  The  movement  is  now  old  enough  for  us  to  say 
whether  it  has  really  helped  agriculture  or  not. 

Who  Are  the  “Normal  Minded”? 

Ill  the  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  on  page  290  you  pic¬ 
ture  our  ancestors  “going  out  into  the  wilderness” 
and  “building  a  home,”  and  “being  happy  with  rough 
clothing  and  coarse  food,”  etc.  And  then  you  say 
“no  one  of  normal  mind  can  do  that  now.”  What 
do  you  mean  by  “ normal  mind”?  Do  you  refer  to 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  average  person,  especially 
the  city  or  town  dweller,  toward  present  living  con¬ 
ditions?  I  know  that  people  are  more  discontented 
than  they  used  to  be.  That  is  because  they  are 
spoiled.  We  here  in  America  have  been  providen¬ 
tially  favored  above  every  other  nation  on  earth. 
Yet  we  are  not  satisfied.  The  average  European 
has  never  seen  anything  like  American  life,  with  its 
opportunities  and  its  comforts,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
luxuries.  And  yet  this  same  European  is  as  happy 
uithout  these  things  as  we  are  with  them.  In  fact. 

I  think  he  is  a  little  happier.  The  average  Asiatic  * 
has  still  less  to  be  thankful  for.  and  yet  he  does  not 
complain.  The  people  of  China,  poor  as  they  are. 
are  probably  as  patient  and  contented  as  any  people 
on  earth.  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves. 
But.  would  you  call  this  mental  (and  I  might  also 
add  moral)  attitude  of  ours  & normal  one?  Are  we 
well  balanced?  Are  we  sane?  Do  we  know  what  is 
for  our  own  good?  I  have  my  doubts  about  that.  I 
would  call  this  “state  of  mind”  abnormal,  as  well  as 
foolish  and  wicked.  And  it  is  also  not  true  that 
every  American  thinks  that  way.  I  am  glad  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  many  of  us  back  here  in  the  country, 
inured  to  toil,  unspoiled  by  luxury,  and  contented 
with  our  lot,  are  happier  than  you  may  be  with  all 
that  you  have.  “We  covet  no  man’s  silver  or  gold." 
And  do  not  despise  us  because  we  lack  what  may  be 
called  “the  American  spirit”;  for  let  me  assure  you 
that  we  are  a  part  of  and  help  to  make  up  that  very 
“democracy  such  as  America  was  destined  to  be” — 
the  plain  people  of  the  land.  We  generally  think 
straight,  vote  right,  and.  when  necessary,  respond 
to  the  colors.  “Money  rules”  only  those  who  are 
ruled  by  it.  It  cannot  touch  the  man  or  the  woman 
in  whose  heart  there  is  no  root  of  this  foul  weed. 
“For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,”  and 
“godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain.”  “Hav¬ 
ing  food  and  raiment,  let  us  therewith  be  content.  ’ 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  burton  coon. 

R.  N.-Y.— Perhaps  the  word  “normal”  was  not  the 
best  for  what  we  had  in  mind.  We  meant  the  pre¬ 
vailing  feeling  among  most  of  our  young  people.  We 
think  this  feeling  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  is 
due  to  environment  and  very  much  to  our  modern 
system  of  education.  What  Mr.  Coon  says  about  the 


spirit  and  feeling  of  many  country  people  is  true, 
and  it  is  to  be  the  saving  grace  of  democracy. 

Another  Side  of  the  Picture 

In  the  Spring  every  farmer’s  thoughts  lightly  turn 
to  the  profits  he  is  surely  going  to  make  this  Fall. 
He  as  lightly  forgets  the  profits  he  failed  to  make 
the  Fall  before,  and  probably  the  Fall  before  that, 
and  cheerfully  goes  in  debt  for  high-priced  seed, 
liigher-prioed  fertilizer,  a  new  hired  man  (provided 
the  species  isn’t  totally  extinct),  and  any  and  sundry 
expenses  of  new  machinery,  needed  repairs  and  the 
like,  which  will  ali  be  paid  for  when  the  frost  is  on 
the  pumpkin  and  the  corn  has ,  been  shocked,  as 
usual,  into  the  dealer's  bumper-crop  bin. 

No,  it’s  no  joke,  the  farmer's  condition  this  Spring 
in  up-State  New  York.  If  we  have  deluded  our¬ 
selves  into  thinking  we  have  seen  hard  times  ere 
this.  I  wonder  what  we  call  the  times  we  find  our- 
selves  in  these  bankrupt  months.  For  that  is  just 
what  we  are — hundreds  of  us— bankrupt.  Already 
several  chattel  mortgage  sales  have  been  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  writer’s  town ;  I  know  of  many  back-to- 
tlie-landers  who  are  simply  leaving  their  farms  to 
the  birds  and  bugs  and  are  going,  or  even  went  last 
Fall,  to  town,  there  to  eke  out  a  precarious  exist¬ 
ence.  but  at  least  a  temporary  living.  Others  are 
selling  off  their  dairies,  while  probably  nine  out  of 
19  who  are  left  are  once  more  adding  a  mortgage  to 
the  old  place,  or  are  preparing  to  borrow  much  more 
money  than  they  can  afford  or  will  ever  be  able  to 
pay  off  in  this  world. 

I  can’t  see  where  the  millions  that  Congress  has 
just  appropriated  are  going  to  help  the  farmer.  To 
my  notion,  he  would  have  been  much  better  off  to 
have  been  made  to  go  on  or  out  with  no  more  finan¬ 
cial  help  whatever.  These  Federal  subsidies  for  agri¬ 
culture  are  only  going  to  prolong  the  ailments  of  a 
very  sick  man.  The  farmer  is  not  given  this  money 
to  get  himself  out  of  former  debts — brought  on 
through  no  fault  whatever  of  his  own — nor  to  plant 
paid-for  seeds  upon  which  he  may  possibly  cash  at 
another  harvest.  Far  from  it.  He  is  merely  paying 
off  old  debts  with  new  debts ;  he  is  being  enabled  to 
borrow  more  money  than  was  ever  before  possible 
with  which  to  plant  every  inch  of  available  land  he 
can  scare  up.  And  to  what  purpose?  Why,  merely 
to  grow  the  bumpiest  kind  of  bumper  crops  to  give 
away  to  bricklayers  earning  .$15.  up.  a  day;  to  rail¬ 
road  brakemen  earning  $75  a  week  as  a  matter  of 
course;  to  the  miner  who  can  hold  up  the  farmer 
and  everyone  else  for  any  wage  he  pleases,  and  kill 
us  off  at  the  same  time  from  lack  of  adequate  heat 
in  a  terrible  Winter.  These  and  a  million  more  the 
farmer  borrows  for,  that  he  may  compete  with  his 
farmer  neighbor  to  see  which  can  sell  the  world’s 
absolute  necessities  the. cheapest,  all  ending  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  away,  as  last  Fall. 

If  the  (fatrmer  had  been  refusdd  all  aid  of  a  financial 
nature  he  would  have  cured  himself  much  sooner, 
lie  would  have  been  powerless  to  plant  his  acres; 
he  would  have  raised  what  he  could  at  practically 
no  cost,  and  what  he  harvested  at  the  end  of  the 
season  would  have  cost  him  nothing  but  his  labor 
t  >  grow,  and  would  have  brought  twice  or  three 
times  as  much  as  the  crops  he  is  now  proceeding  to 
plant  in  countless  array,  He  would  still  be  in  debt 
for  past  years,  of  course,  but  by  the  enforced  defla¬ 
tion  of  farm  land  and  crops,  as  against  the  resulting 
far  higher  prices  for  what  was  raised,  he  would  be 
automatically  saving  a  little  and  paying  it  in  against 
the  debts  of  prior  unprofitable  years.  In  the  end  he 
would  come  out  clean  with  half  the  work  to  his 
credit  that  he  now  takes  on. 

As  it  Is,  we  are  going  to  keep  right  on  with  the 
vicious  circle.  This  new  mountain  of  easy  credit  is 
going  to  bamboozle  the  farmer  into  thinking  that  at 
last- all  is  well,  and  all  he  need  do  is  to  borrow  as 
much  as  he  needs  and  the  harvests  will  do  the  rest. 
Yes,  they’ll  “do”  him  all  right,  just  as  they  always 
have.  Such  borrowing,  long-in-debt  farmers  will 
end  by  losing  every  spear  of  grass  they  ever  owned, 
because  bumper  crops,  with  Europe’s  breakdown, 
can  only  mean  'below-cost  crops — crops  not  worth 
harvesting — while  the  borrowed  money  so  hopefully 
acquired,  goes  right  on  accumulating  interest,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  a  constant  temptation  to  bor- 
row  more  and  more  to  tide  off  the  eventual  reckon¬ 
ing. 

My  advice,  for  what  it  is  worth,  is  to  not  borrow 
money  at  this  time.  I  believe  that  it  is  easier  for 
the  farmer  to  borrow  now  than  it  ever  was  before, 
but  until  the  times  show  a  material  change,  until 
enough  farmers  have  been  ruined  to  bring  agricul¬ 
ture  back  to  normalcy,  the  average  farmer  runs  a 
vast  danger  when  he  goes  in  debt,  even  for  the  most 
legitimate  purpose. 

We  are  told  that  the  habits  of  the  American  peo¬ 


ple  are  changing  where  their  food  is  concerned.  We 
know  that  potatoes  are  hard  to  sell,  and  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  explained  that  substitutes  have  greatly 
taken  their  place.  Unless  potatoes  are  advertised 
into  the  homes  of  everyone  again,  as  they  well  might 
be,  but  will  not  be,  inasmuch  as  that  would  mean  the 
co-operating  of  potato  growers  and  a  deduction  of  a 
cent  a  bushel  for  the  purpose,  we  may  as  well 
let  up  on  the  big  potato  acreage.  Western  farmers 
have  grown  potatoes  on  a  huge  scale  since  the  war. 
It  has  been  a  tendency  of  the  times  to  keep  up  the 
acreage  taken  on  for  the  war,  with  a  constantly  de¬ 
creased  consumption,  a  lowered  national  pocketbook, 
and  ideal  crop  years  handed  us  by  old  Nature.  As 
a  consequence,  potatoes  are  a  pretty  poor  gamble 
now,  but  it  is  likely  that  as  many  as  usual  will  be 
grown  for  1923,  as  habit  and  hope  are  a  bad  team 
to  buck,  as  farmers  must  all  agree.  I  can  see  no 
profits  on  potatoes  for  the  Fall  of  1923. 

In  the  dairying  game,  every  man  is  dissatisfied 
and  wondering  how  he  can  gain  himself  while 
knocking  out  his  neighbor.  Perhaps  this  policy  is 
constructive  and  apt  to  get  worth-while  financial 
results,  but  impartial  authorities  doubt  it.  The 
fact  is,  farmers  will  not  co-operate ;  once  they  get 
into  an  organization  they  want  their  cake  to  eat  and 
have,  too,  and  this  is  impossible  to  work  during  the 
growing  pains  of  any  great  corporation’s  growth.  I 
frankly  doubt  if  the  farmer  ever  gets  anywhere  by 
co-operation.  He  is  so  constituted  that  he  cannot 
and  will  not  throw  in  his  lot  with  his  fellows,  will 
not  tolerate  the  merging  of  his  individuality  with 
that  of  his  neighbors,  will  not  trust  or  support  any 
effort  which  he  cannot  directly  control  as  he  does 
his  plowshare.  If  I  am  wrong,  then  appearances  are 
deceiving  indeed. 

So  we  are  in  a  bad  way.  Our  milk  during  the 
Winter  is  fairly  profitable,  if  feeds  do  not  jump 
around  too  much  in  cost,  but  Winter  milk  will  not 
carry  the  Summer  milk  surplus  at  a  profit.  Cab¬ 
bages  are  a  fine  gamble;  you  win  about  one  year  in 
four,  and  they  are  a  most  awful  crop  to  control  and 
harvest  for  the  fun  of  it.  This  last  Fall  witnessed 
a  bumper  crop  of  cabbages,  and  most  of  us  fed  ours 
to  the  cows,  as  one  couldn’t  get  a  dealer  to  look  side¬ 
ways  in  the  direction  of  a  field.  Came  the  late  Win¬ 
ter  months  and  cabbage  leaped. into  the  limelight. 
It  was  and  is  in  the  luxury  class,  and  here  and 
there  are  a  few  purely  lucky  growers  who  were  able 
to  keep  theirs  in  fair  condition  and  are  now  cashing 
in  on  that  luck.  Cabbage  is  the  biggest  gamble  of 
any  crop,  but  farmers  stick  to  it  like  a  brother,  and 
don’t  intend  to  have  any  big  years  slip  up  on  them 
without  being  ready.  So  plant  all  you  want  to.  It 
makes  palatable  cow  salad  at  $3  a  ton. 

Hay  is  plentiful  most  years,  and  when  it  isn’t  no 
one  lias  any  to  offer.  I  am  not  a  fruit  farmer,  not 
even  a  hen-fruit  farmer,  'but  fruit  seems  to  shift 
around  like  about  everything  else,  and  probably 
most  of  the  tree  men  break  even.  I'm  not  capable 
of  discussing  their  ups  and  downs,  at  least. 

As  for  eggs  and  hens,  everyone  thought  that  the 
market  would  surely  be  glutted,  what  with  the  boom 
eggs  got  through  the  war  and  'the  way  everybody 
immediately  built  a  palatial  henhouse,  but  the  little 
white  and  brown  eats  hold  up  their  heads  with  the 
best  of  them,  and,  I  imagine,  are  actually  keeping 
the  wolf  away  from  more  woodshed  doors  this  Win¬ 
ter  than  perhaps  some  farmers  would  confess.  The 
writer  doesn’t  like  hens  and  doesn't  know  enough 
to  keep  hens,  and  doesn’t  intend  to  have  hens, 
whether  the  old  wolf  swallows  us  or  not.  hence 
those  who  are  finding  them  a  rock  of  ages  have  our 
envy  and  admiration,  but  that’s  all.  We  don’t  go  in 
for  pigs,  either,  at  this  farm,  and  I  don’t  know 
w  hether  they  are  doing  their  bit,  where  kept,  to  help 
out  the  crisis  or  not.  I’ve  heard  say  that  some 
thick,  well-cured  ham,  'baked  in  milk,  was  food  for 
the  gods,- but  it's  so  long  since  I’ve  tasted  any  real 
meat  that  this  particular  flavor  is  forgotten.  Yes, 
it’s  been  a  long,  hard  Winter. 

We  are  advised  everywhere,  including  the  columns 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  to  sell  our  produce  at  home  when 
possible.  The  writer  has  always  done  this,  having 
a  roadside  market,  but  even  the  roadside  market  is 
being  done  to  death,  and  soon  will  be  as  great  a  field 
of  competition  as  any.  We  are  advised  to  take  our 
produce  to  town  and  there  dispose  of  it  to  as  good 
advantage  as  possible.  The  hill  farmer  invariably 
sells  his  surplus  this  way,  but  it  must  make  his 
blood  boil ;  my  own  boils  for  him. 

Such  a  farmer,  for  instance,  will  take  a  load  of 
nice  potatoes  to  town  and  will  offer  them  to  a  gro¬ 
cer.  The  grocer  knows  all  right  'that  the  farmer  has 
come  several  miles  with  his  heavy  load,  that  he  is 
not  going  to  return  with  it  provided  he  is  offered  any 
(Continued  on  Page  508) 
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A  Salesman  Born 

REFERRING  to  my  recent  serial  article  oil  sales¬ 
manship,  which  the  editor  was  pleased  to  run 
under  the  caption  “A  Night  On  the  Market  Brought 
to  Daylight,”  a  serious  misconception  crops  out  in 
the  comments  of  the  editor  and  readers  alike,  which 
finds  expression  in  the  statement  that  "a  salesman 
is  horn,  not  made.”  It  is  serious,  first,  because  it  is 
not  true,  and,  second,  because  that  attitude  definitely 
bars  the  reader  from  deriving  any  benefit  from  read¬ 
ing  that  article  or  any  other  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Certainly  a  salesman  is  horn  :  hut 
if  he  is  not  also  “made,”  and  very 
largely  of  his 'owhi  making,  he  will  never 
he  much  of  a  salesman.  An  evangelist 
once  asked  a  hoy  if  his  father  was  a 
Christian.  “Yes,”  the  hoy  replied,  "hut 
lie  hasn't  been  working  at  it  much 
lately.”  That  is  the  chief  trouble  with 
many  a  salesman — very  often  he  does 
not  keep  working  at  it. 

The  assumption  that  my  ability  as  a 
salesman  is  a  free  gift  of  nature  is 
very  far  from  the  truth.  A  natural 
disposition  to  he  shy  and  bashful  in 
the  presence  of  strangers  was  a  heavy 
handicap  that  had  to  be  overcome:  and 
even  yet,  when  out  of  the  course  of 
trade  for  a  time,  or  in  unusual  situa¬ 
tions.  the  old  handicap  asserts  itself. 

However,  we  would  all  better  meet  our 
handicap  as  best  we  may.  and  if  one 
means  won’t  serve  it  is  well  to  try 
another.  Let  me  illustrate.  Some  years 
ago  on  a  certain  occasion  I  needed 
bank  accommodation  which  my  bal¬ 
ance  and  credit  fully  entitled  me  to. 

I  stated  my  requirements  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  bank,  and  was  met  with  a 
counter-proposal  that  covered  but  part 
of  my  requirements.  I  was  perfectly 
aware  that  my  bashful,  half-stam¬ 
mered  presentation  of  my  requirements 
was  not  calculated  to  inspire  the  con¬ 
fidence  in  personality  which  plays  such 
a  large  part  in  every  banker's  decis¬ 
ions,  so  I  took  another  tack.  Ever 
since  my  school  days  T  have  been  able 
to  use  my  pen  to  better  advantage  than 
my  tongue,  so  1  wrote  Mr.  Banker  a 
letter  that  ran  something  like  this: 

“Referring  to  my  request  for  a  loan 
yesterday,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  up  my  average  balances  with 
your  bank  and  investigate  my  credit 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  I  am  fully 
entitled  to  the  accommodations  I  have 
requested. 

“I  am  perfectly  aware  that  I  have  lived 
in  the  ‘tail  grass’  too  long  to  come  into 
your  finely  furnished  city  offices  and 
talk  business  with  the  calm  self-assur¬ 
ance  you  are  accustomed  to  meeting  in 
successful  business  men.  Nevertheless 
1  need  banking  connections  that  will 
furnish  reasonable  accommodations  on 
occasion  as  well  as  receive  deposits. 

My  dealings  with  your  institution  have 
been  very  satisfactory  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  should  deeply  regret  to  find  it 
necessary  to  form  banking  connection 
elsewhere.” 

Did  I  have  to?  Well,  hardly,  i  got 
back  a  letter  of  apology,  the  accommo¬ 
dation  needed,  and  considerate  treat¬ 
ment  ever  since. 

But.  some  one  says,  I  can't  write  ef¬ 
fectively.  Even  so,  then  do  the  next 
best  thing.  This  is  not  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  impossible.  The  point 
is.  don't  leave  one  stone  unturned,  the 
turning  of  which  holds  any  hope  of 
advantage.  n.  l.  haktmax 

Florida. 


taken  the  bark  clean,  including  most  all  of  the 
limbs  and  scaffold  branches.  He  has  a  block  of  150 
McIntosh,  and  50  of  them  were  almost  entirely  de¬ 
nuded.  And  this  seems  to  be  about  the  ratio  of  de¬ 
struction  in  nearly  all  the  orchards.  We  have  been 
dreading  almost  to  see  the  snow  go  away  for  fear 
of  what  it  might  reveal  in  the  way  of  destruction 
by  the  mice,  for  the  reports  coming  in  are  most 
disastrous,  but  we  had  not  anticipated  anything  like 
this  from  the  rabbits.  Ten  thousand  dollars  would 


good  protection.  I  have  used  the  lime  and  sulphur, 
fish  oil  and  blood  paint,  and  for  a  time  it  seems  very 
effectual.  But  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea 
how  long  it  will  be  so.  for  it  may  hist  three  months, 
and  again  it  may  be  less  than  three  weeks.  An  ice 
storm  may  shake  the  stuff  off  soon  after  being  ap¬ 
plied:  and  then  ome  fine  day  you  may  walk  back 
in  your  orchard  and  find  that  the  “jacks"  have  been 
at  work  for  several  nights  and  300  or  400  trees  are 


already  gone 


Mr.  S.  K.  Knight  of  Limerick.  Maine,  sends  us  the  picture  shown  above.  It  will  be 
new  at  least  to  some  of  our  Southern  readers.  Here  are  six  yokes  of  oxen  on  a  big 
snow  roller.  These  oxen  have  done  great  work  on  the  roads  this  Winter.  These 
slow  and  patient  beasts  wallow  through  the  snow  without  complaint  or  trouble.  The 
big  roller  does  better  work  than  a  snow  plow  by  packing  down  the  snow  into  a  firm, 
solid  mass.  Of  course,  in  a  country  like  Maine,  during  a  hard  Winter,  like  the 
present,  (jew,  if  any,  cars  run  during  the  snowy  season.  The  roller  packs  the  snow 
and  makes  fine  sledding.  In  our  own  section  of  Northern  New  Jersey  the  case  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  Very  few  horses  are  left,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  roads  scraped.  La 
our  own  township  a  road  scraper  pulled  by  four  big  horses  is  used  immediately  after 
each  snow  fall.  Our  roads  are  noted  all  over  the  country. 


This  is  little  Russell  Leonard,  a  Connecticut  boy  who  ought  lo  make  a  good  horseman 
some  day.  He  is  six.  and  his  brother  is  three,  and  they  are  riding  on  a  handmade 


sled  of  their  own  manufacture.  The  sled  might  be  scored  30  by  an  expe 

the  fun  these  boys  are  having  scores  100. 


Damage  to  Your  Trees 

IN  this  section  of  the  Hudson  Valley  we  have  over 
two  feet  of  snow  on  the  level  (March  12)  ami 
have  had  it  nearly  all  Winter.  It  is  almost  literally 
sickening  to  go  about  and  visit  the  young  orchard 
and  see  the  havoc  and  destruction  wrought  by  the 
jack  rabbits.  One  of  my  immediate  neighbors 
showed  me  yesterday  wliat  they  had  done  to  him. 
He  has  2-ft.  protectors  around  his  trees,  but  it  was 
only  now  and  then  that  one  showed  above  the  snow. 
For  2  or  3  ft.  above  the  protectors  the  rabbits  had 
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not  make  good  the  injury  done  in  this  immediate 
vicinity. 

I  had  an  experience  like  t his  a  number  of  years 
ago.  when  I  lost  through  means  of  the  “jacks”  4(57 
trees  before  I  could  gel  my  protectors  on.  Since 
then  I  have  given  up  all  idea  of  having  low-headed 
trees.  I  prune  my  stone  fruit — peaches,  cherries 
and  plums — like  the  Hope  Farm  man,  but  apples  and 
pears  are  trimmed  to  a  “whip.”  keeping  the  leader 
entire.  I  put  IS  in.  of  mouse  wire  about  the  trees, 
and  then  30  in.  or  3  ft.  of  heavy  poultry  wire,  inch 
mesh,  around  that.  Then  by  banking  up  the  trees 
in  the  Fail  we  have  our  trees  protected  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  4  ft.  Excepting  a  spot  now  and  then 
where  the  drifts  are  extreme  we  seem  to  get  very 


.  and  before  you  can  reapply  your  mix¬ 
ture  another  hundred  or  two  have  gone 
to  keep  them  company.  While  1  would 
certainly  advise  the  use  of  wire  protec¬ 
tors.  yet  I  believe  the  most  effective  way 
to  get  protection  from  mice  is  to  poison 
them.  I  have  a  lot  of  heaps  of  hay, 
straw  or  brush  throughout  the  orchard 
and  under  these  put  a  condensed  milk 
can  with  the  top  just  open  enough  to 
admit  of  a  mouse.  In  the  back  part  of 
the  can  put  a  small  handful  of  wheat 
or  oats  that  has  been  stamped  or 
crushed  with  strychnine,  bicarbonate 
of  soda  and  sacclia  rin.  If  there  are  any 
mice  in  the  orchard  they  will  soon  be 
starting  their  Winter  quarters  in  that 
hay  heap  or  brush  pile,  and  they  will 
soon  be  at  work  at  the  poisoned  wheat. 

The  thought  recently  came  to  me 
that  the  average  consumer  of  my  ap¬ 
ples  thought  (if  li<‘  thought  at  all)  that 
the  Creator  made  the  tree,  and  1 
simply  set  it  out;  then  in  a  little  while 
the  Creator  produced  a  fine  crop  of 
fruit,  and  all  Mr.  Farmer  had  to  do 
was  to  pick  them  and  send  them  to 
market,  and  what  he  got  from  them 
was  almost  entirely  clear  gain.  I 
haven't  anything  like  as  large  orchards 
ns  many  of  my  neighbors,  yet  the  fight 
against,  the  mice  alone  has  cost  over 
S2.I MM ).  TI A KVE Y  1.0  SEE. 

I  Mitcliess  ( 'o..  N.  Y. 


Alfalfa  in  Western  New  York 

L.T.  page  3(57,  speaks  of  niising 
Alfalfa  on  level  land  with  a 
hard,  sandy,  clay  subsoil,  and  adds: 
“But  we  get  good  crops  on  land  that, 
according  to  the  experiment  station, 
ought  not  to  raise  it  at  all.” 

f  wonder  if  L.  J.  C.  realizes  that  he 
lives  on  a  strip  of  land  averaging  about 
nine  miles  wide,  and  extending  from 
about  the  west  side  of  Cayuga  County 
east  and  across  Onondaga  County,  con¬ 
stituting  an  Alfalfa  belt  corresponding 
to  the  corn  belts  of  the  corn  States? 
I  do  not  mean  that  Alfalfa  will  not 
grow  in  other  places  in  New  York. 
Just  as  the  whole  State  of  Iowa  grows 
corn,  and  good  corn,  while  only  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  State  is  in  the  corn 
belt,  so  does  this  State  grow  Alfalfa, 
but  in  this  particular  section  Alfalfa 
seems  to  insist  on  being  allowed  to 
grow.  All  it  asks  for  is  that  it  be 
sown  in  connection  with  some  other 
crop,  like  wheat  or  oats  or  hurley,  and 
the  ground  not  be  too  wet. 

He  speaks  of  Grimm  not  doing  so 
well  here  as  the  common  Alfalfa.  That 
does  not  take  anything  away  from 
Grimm,  as  it  will  do  as  well  in  this 
belt  as  it  will  do  anywhere.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  Grimm  is  not 
needed  where  flu*  common  does  well. 
It  is  for  sections  where  the  common 
variety  is  harder  to  grow. 

The  boundary  of  this  belt  seems  to 
be  sharply  defined.  Alfalfa  growing 
and  starting  easily  right  up  to  the  boundary,  while 
•i  mile  beyond  one  has  to  take  the  usual  precautions 
to  get  a  stand,  and  a  stand  does  not  seem  to  be  good 
for  so  many  years  as  within  the  belt.  A  part  of 
this  belt  lies  in  that  territory  designated  by  the 
agricultural  college  as  having  the  longest  average 
growing  season  between  frosts  in  the  Spring  arid 
Fall,  except  ;i  small  section  in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  State 


■t  maker,  but 


and  a  small  section  near  New  York  City. 

NAT  ROWE. 


No  quest  ion  as  to  w  hat  those  egg-laying  contests  are 
doing  for  New  Jersey. 

A  Si'CcESSFi'i.  garden  fertilizer  at  the  South  is  equal 
parts  acid  phosphate  and  cottonseed  meal. 
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Potash  for  Swamp  Land 

DOES  the  corn  grown  on  your 
swamp  or  muck  land  look  like 
the  large  ear  or  like  the  small  one? 
The  small  one  shows  the  kind  of  corn 
produced  on  potash  hungry  muck 
land.  When  100  to  200  lbs.  per  acre 
of  German  Muriate  of  Potash,  or  400 
to  800  lbs.  of  German  Kainit,  are 
broadcasted  on  potash  hungry  muck, 
full  yields  of  sound  corn  are  produced. 

For  onions,  on  such  lands,  100  to  200 
lbs.  per  acre  of  German  Sulfate  of 
Potash  is  the  right  amount  to  produce 
full  yields  of  sound  onions  that  ripen 
normally  and  keep  well. 

With  potatoes  and  truck  crops,  like 
results  are  obtained. 

Even  at  war  prices  potash  gave  a  good  profit 
on  swamp  lands.  Today  it  is  the  cheapest 
plant  food.  Genuine  German  Potash  will 
help  you  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  and 
greatly  improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
your  crops.  There  is  plenty  of  it  if  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  insist  on  having  it. 

SOIL  &  CROP  SERVICE,  POTASH  SYNDICATE 

H.  A.  HUSTON,  Manager 

42  Broadway  New  York 

POTASH  PAYS 


QUAKER  HILL  FARM 
SEEDS 

Are  SUPERIOR  Because 

1.  Each  strain  was  developed  by  plant- 
breeding  experts. 

2.  They  have  averaged  highest  yields  in 
farm  bureau  and  college  tests. 

3.  Field  and  bin  inspections  by  disin¬ 
terested  persons  show  the  disease  freedom 
and  purity. 

Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Potatoes, 
Beans 

Write  tor  Descriptions,  Records  and  Prices , 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER 
K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  M,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 


BEAUTIFUL 


GLADIOLUS 

bulbs  (will 


Send  a  dollar  for  30 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crimson, 
orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with  easy 
planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  over 
one  hundred  magnificent  varieties- 

HOWARD  M.  G1LLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  V. 


Send 


nil  III  lACand  other  PERENNIALS  sfo>- 

UttlTLIHV  your  copy  o  f  my  1023  Catalogue  de- 
.  scribing  Dahlias,  Cannas,  Gladiolus, 
Irises,  etc.  Am  now  located  at  new  gardens  on  Moii- 
tauk  Highway,  at  C'opiague.  Formerly  at  Wyandaneh. 

AMITY  GARDENS,  E.  J.  SCHULER,  Prop. 

1«.  o.  Box  499  AMITY  VIM.E,  NEW  YORK 


Roots  in  clusters,  the  old  fashion  double,  dark  red 
only.  The  most  attractive  dark  red  dahlia  in  exis¬ 
tence.  SI  .50  a  dozen  clusters,  Post  Paid. 

ERNEST  STARKE  531  Oak  Grove  St..  Oil  City,  Ps. 


Superior  Strein^owc  brown  Denish  Gebbege  Seed 

From  Selected  Heads.  0.  J.  STAFFORD,  Romo  S,  Carlland.  N.t 


DAHLIAS 


Ten  different  v  a  r  i  e  t  i  e  s,  postpaid,  $1. 
MILFORD  ANDERSON  Mlllbrook,  N.  V. 


Dahlias 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

6  tor  $1 ;  15  lor  $2,  or  25  tor  $3 


different  mimed  varieties,  each  with  name  tag. 
E— 5  beautiful  gladiolus  with  each  $1  worth  of 
iJias.  Postpaid.  SKY-10U  FARM,  Midland  Park  N  J 


HAVE  SOMETHING  TO  HARVEST 
WHEN  HARVEST  TIME  COMES 


PLANT 

SELECTED 

SEEDS 


Northern-Brown  seeds.  Selected  with  ex¬ 
treme  care.  Produce  unusually  well.  Are 
reasonably  priced,  too.  Try  them  this 
season.  We  make  it  easy  for  you  in  our 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 

on  Seeds  in  Packets  and  Ounces  * 

Buy  $1.C0  worth  of  seeds  as  listed  in  catalog 
and  you  may  select  25  cts.  worth  additional. 
Buying  $2.00  worth  yon  may  select  an 
additional  50  cts.  worth,  complimentary. 
With  $5.00  purchase,  it  is  your'  privilege 
to  select  $2.00  worth  more.  Instead  of  extra 
seeds,  with  each  dollar’s  worth  of  seeds, 
you  may  prefer 

Cinnamon  Bulbs 

Write  for  particulars 

These  bulbs  develop  into  beautiful,  fragrant 
climbers.  Select  your  seed  selections  from 
our  select -list  in  our  1933  CATALOG. 

Write  for  YOUR  free  copy  today 

*  NOTE— Special  offer  does  NOT  apply  to  seeds  in  BULK. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

Established  1858  Portland,  Maine 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  NURSERY  to  you, , 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cher¬ 
ry,  Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant.  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants,  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens.  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Bex  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


General  Farm  Topics 


A  New  Celery  Center 

Chula  Vista  is  the  last  town  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  United  States, 
being  one  mile  from  the  Pacific  and  eight 
miles  from  Mexico.  It  is  only  about  three 
miles  square,  but  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  center  of  the  lemon  industry  of 
the  United  .States,  and  in  addition  is  now 
taking  up  the  culture  of  celery.  There  is 
no  cold  weather  to  contend  with,  the  only 
enemy  being  the  blight,  which  is  controlled 
by  spraying. 

Most  of  the  bleaching  is  done  by  tie- 
ing  newspapers  around  the  plants,  al- 


worked  some  wild  trees,  so  that  now  I 
have  about  75  trees.  The  nut  is  thin- 
shelled,  with  large  meats  that  come  out 
nicely  when  cracked1,  giving  10  lbs.  of 
meats  to  the  bushel.  I  sold  last  season’s 
crop  at  $4  per  bu.  The  larger  part,  how¬ 
ever,  we  cracked  and  sold  to  dealers  at 
$1  per  lb.,  they  selling  at  $1.25  to  $1.35 
per  lb.  These  were  so  good  that  the  de¬ 
mand  was  so  great  that  we  could  not 
crack  fast  enough  to  fill  demand,  and 
all  were  sold  by  the  holidays. 

You  may  remember  that  I  am  also 
growing  improved  chestnuts,  which  are 
doing  and  selling  well,  as  you  may  see 
by  inclosed  account  sales.  These  nuts 
are  grown  mostly  on  land  that  cannot  be 
cultivated.  They  need  little  pruning  and 


Celery  Grouting  at 

though  some  boards  are  used,  as  showu 
at  the  left  of  the  picture. 

The  price  here  is  about  5  cents  a 
hunch,  hut  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  when  the 
New  York  consumer  pays  out  $1  for 
Chula  Vista  celery  not  over  35  cents  gets 
hack  to  the  farmer.  p.  b.  c. 

California. 


Threo  Ideas  of  Farming — Prosperity, 
Contentment,  Discontent 

(Continued  from  Page  506) 

price  out  of  reason,  and  the  grocer  acts 
accordingly.  He  offers  that  poor,  liard-up 
grower  50c  a  bushel  for  his  potatoes  when 
the  spuds  are  retailing  at  $1.25,  say,  and 
there  is  such  a  conspiracy  among  the 
grocers  to  grind  down  all  farmers  that 
he  can  take  it  or  nothing.  Just  so  with  any 
other  line.  The  farmer  can  peddle  his 
stuff  from  door  to  door,  but  there  are 
still  a  good  many  of  us  who'  refuse  to 
become  hucksters  in  addition  to  our  other 
indignities,  and  such  men  will  not  take 
the  time  nor  the  talk  to  get  a  few  cents 
above  the  grocer’s  price  for  his  wagon¬ 
load  of  truck. 

Suppose  the  farmer  advertises  in  the 
paper  that  he  has  food  to  offer  at  his 
farm.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the 
city  consumer  rushes  up  there  by  the 
first  Ford  to  help  himself  and  incident¬ 
ally  the  farmer,  but,  in  fact,  she  is  apt 
to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  farmer 
will  probably  end  by  selling  liis  adver¬ 
tised  stuff,  but  he  won’t  do  it  for  the 
first  asking  price,  and  the  hundreds 
whom  he  supposed  would  be  glad  to  take 
advantage  of  his  offer  are  serenely  joy¬ 
riding  past  his  farm,  commenting  on  his 
sign,  and  giving  their  order  to  the  grocer 
for  his  $1.25  potatoes,  or  what  not,  which 
he  bought  from,  some  hill  grower  for  50 
cents.  Such  is  life ! 

The  stores  in  our  vicinity  have  been 
in  the  depths  this  past  year,  owing  to 
the  total  inability  of  the  surrounding 
agricultural  population  to  buy.  But  it 
seemingly  never  occurs  to  them  that'  by 
patronizing  the-  fanner  direct,  and  pay¬ 
ing  him  fair  prices  for  his  produce,  much 
more  would  come  back  into  their  own 
personal  hands  to  keep  on  spending. 

I  can  see  no  happy  future  ahead  for 
agriculture.  If  nature  takes  a  hand  and 
demolishes  half  the  crops  we  will  have  no 
surplus  to  sell  at  big  prices,  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  there  are  apparently  far  too 
many  farmers  to  sell  at  any  price  so 
long  as  they  have  the  strength  to  grow 
and  give  away.  But  our  ranks  are  being 
depleted.  If  the  time  comes  when  farm¬ 
ing  is  on  its  feet  again  it  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  thousands  who  were  forced 
off  their  land  from  sheer  want,  people 
who  had  every  right  to  expect  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  decent  living  therefrom.  lhe 
only  course  seems  to  be  to  go  slow,  pay 
as  you  go.  and  expect  the  worst.  \\  ell, 
there  are  plenty  to  keep  patting  us  on 
the  back  and  to  cheer  us  up.  I  he 
occasional  voice  in  the  wilderness  may  do 
no  harm.  HELEN  s.  K.  WILLCOX. 


Nut-growing  in  the  Central  West 

The  Thomas  walnut  was  originated  in 
Chester  County,  Pa.  I  procured  a  grafted 
tree  some  20  years  ago.  Finding  it  was 
an  exceptionally  goou  nut,  I  propagated 
and  planted  some  in  waste  land,  also  top- 


<  hula  Vista,  Cal. 

no  spraying.  The  ground  is  kept,  dean 
by  pasturing  with  sheep.  I  find  nut¬ 
growing  far  more  profitable  than  fruit, 
and  far  more  certain  as  to  crop  and  mar- 
l\  et. 

It  is  strange  that  while  you  have  had 
such  a  severe  Winter,  and  also  such  se¬ 
vere  weather  on  the  Pacific  Coast  (three 
to  four  feet  of  snow),  here  we  have  had 
the  mildest  Winter  that  I  can  remember, 
lhe  thermometer  only  going  down  to  zero 
twice.  Notwithstanding  the  mild  Winter 
it  never  got  warm  enough  to  start  buds, 
so  that  the  prospects  for  all  kinds  of  fruit 
is  excellent  e.  a.  riehl. 

Illinois. 

H.  N.-Y. — The  sales  account,  which 
Mr.  Riehl  mentions  reads  as  follows: 
Three  sacks  chestnuts — 

222  lbs.  at  -10c . $  88.80 

60  lbs.  at  STi^c .  22.50 


Total  . $111.30 

Freight  . $  4.29 

Commission  .  11.13 — ■  15.42 


Total  . . .  $95.88 

I11  sections  where  the  chestnut  blight 
does  not  trouble  there  ought  to  be  good 
money  in  growing  the  nuts.  But  woe  to 
them  if  the  blight  works  in. 
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Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Direct  to  you. 

No  Dealers — No  Middlemen 

43  years’  reputation  for  square  dealing. 

"Kelly”  Planting  Pays 

Our  new  Price  List  which  quotej  new 
•nd  attractive  prices  is  now  ready 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  the  1923 
Catalogue  today — NOW 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1160  Main  Street  -  Dansvilie,  New  York 
You’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees 


aioney 


TREES ,  SHRUBS 
"AND  VINES 

have  given  satisfaction  for  39  years.  This  Spring  they  are 
better  than  ever— every  tree  covered  by  guarantee, 
brown  in  our  400-acre  nurseries,  one  of  the  largest  in 
New  York,  and  sold  direct  at  cost,  plus  one  profit.  Send 
for  free'catalog  today.  Maloney  Quality  plus  Maloney 
Service  saves  money.  We  prepay  transportation  charges 
•n  all  orders  for  over  *7.60. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  INC.,  55  Main  Sl„  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


SEND 
FOR  . 


'Bi?FreeQattalogue 


These  Apples  Pay 

Thousands  of  fanners  and  fruit  growers  have 
made  money  by  planting  our  Apple  Trees.  We 
have  an  especially 
tine  lot  of  one-year- 
olds  in  all  leading 
varieties.  They  stand 
transplanting  well, 
and  the  tops  can  be 
easily  shaped  to  suit. 

We  can  also  supply 
your  needs  for  other 
fruit  Trees,  Small 
fruits  and  Ornament¬ 
als. 

Write  for  free  Fruit  Book  am I  Price  List. 

/^ClSCTtOS  /5/co 


nursery 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


DREER’S 

GARDEN  BOOK 


PJREER'S  GARDEN  BOOK  FOR  1923  will  help 
Le  you  make  a  success  of  your  garden.  It  is  the 
most  complete  catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants  pub¬ 
lished  and  contains  invaluable  information  for 
both  amateur  and  professional  gardener,  written 
especially  by  leading  experts.  It  is  a  large, 
handsomely  illustrated  book  with  eight  color 
plates  and  hundreds  of  photo-engravings  of 
Vegetables  and  Flowers. 

It  offers  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Lawn  Grass  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  Garden  Tools 
and  Implements,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  etc. 
Also  Plants  of  all  kinds,  including  the  newest  and 
best  Roses,  Dahlias,  Hardy  Perennials,  Garden 
and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Climbers, 
Hardy  Shrubs,  Water  Lilies  and  Aquatics,  Small 
Fruits,  etc. 

Write  today  for  a  copy ,  which 
will  be  mailed  FREE  if  you 
mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-16  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


!i!i!!!6RAPE  VINES 

66  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock. 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  tines  mailed  for  20c.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  E,  Fredonia,  N.  Y 


PEACH  TREE  BORERS  (P-CBenzene).  l-lb.,$l; 

Killed  by  KRYSTALGAS  IZcT^d  orCOa 

Dept,  A.  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  Rahway,  N.J. 


will  blossom 
from  starting- 
ami  keeping 
thinned,  they 
keep  them 


Start  the  Flower  Garden  Early 

Part  II 

Nasturtiums  are  easily  grown,  either 
(lie  dwarf  or  climbing  varieties,  because 
they  thrive  well  in  almost  any  kind  of 
soil ;  in  fact,  the  light  soil  seems  to  suit 
them  best ;  they  blossom  more  luxuriantly 
in  such  a  soil  than  in  a  very  rich  one. 
Sovy  the  seeds  in  the  open  ground  as  soon 
as  it,  is  ready.  The  dwarf  varieties  will 
blossom  in  two  months  after  sowing,  and 
if  not  permitted  to  go  to  seed,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  bloom  until  frost. 

Poppies  are  always  beautiful,  and  they, 
too,  should  have  a  corner  all  their  own. 
They  can  be  grown  in  almost  any  soil,  re¬ 
quiring  very  little  care,  and  there  is  any 
number  of  improved  varieties  to  choose 
from.  Sow  in  numbers  if  you  have  room 
for  them  ;  one  can  never  have  too  many. 
For  your  poppy  bed  work  the  soil  very 
fine,  and  sow  the  seeds  sparingly,  then 
cover  lightly  with  the  soil.  The  tiny 
seeds  must  not  be  covered  too  deeply,  else 
they  will  not  germinate  well;  plant  them 
as  near  the  surface  as  possible. 

The  larkspurs,  both  perennial  and  an¬ 
nual,  grow  quickly,  reaching  up  to  a 
height  of  3  or  4  ft.,  producing  spikes  5  or 
f>  iu.  long,  of  all  shades  of  pink,  blue — 
every  hue,  in  fact,  except  yellow,  and 
can  be  used  most  effectively  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  the  lower  growing  plants.  If 
permitted  to  self-sow,  the  little  plants 
the  same  season.  Aside 
them  early  in  the  house, 
them  well  weeded  and 
need  no  other  cultivation  to 
in  bloom  the  entire  season. 

The  marigold  is  a  favorite  from  our 
great  grandmother's  garden,  and  if  start¬ 
ed  ■  early  in  the  house,  along  with  the 
asters,  Cosmos  and  others,  will  furnish 
blossoms  early  in  the  season,  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  frost.  The  African  marigolds 
grow  very  high,  often  4  ft.,  and  will  need 
to  be  propped  to  keep  the  wind  from  lay¬ 
ing  them  to  the  ground  in  a  tangled  mass 
of  yellow  and  orange.  The  French  va¬ 
rieties  are  low  growing,  and  include 
brown  and  crimson  edges  about  a  yellow 
center ;  they  branch  well  and  are  con¬ 
stantly  in  bloom. 

The  stately  Zinnias,  or  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  youth-aud-old-age,  as  it  is  still 
sometimes  called,  give  quick  results  when 
Started  early,  the  plants  stretching  up  to 
a  height  of  3  or  4  ft.,  branching  out  into 
sturdy  little  trees,  enduring  until  frost 
comes.  Get  a  packet  each  of  the  im¬ 
proved  mammoth  old  rose,  orange,  crim¬ 
son.  lemon  and  lilac;  also  a  packet  each 
of  the  mixed  Victory  quilled  type,  and 
the  Dahlia-flowered  mixed. 

Cosmos  are  always  desirable  as  cut 
flowers,  and  their  tall,  feathery  stalks 
make  a  wonderful  background  for  the 
small  garden,  and  for  hiding  unsightly 
places.  Start  the  Summer-blooming  sort 
in  the  house  early,  and  they  will  furnish 
colors  of  all  shades,  from  pure  white  to 
blood  red.  from  midsummer  until  frost 
comes.  Plant  also,  for  their  size  and  col¬ 
oring.  a  packet  of  the  double  flowering 
hybrids. 

No  garden,  large  or  small,  is  ever  com¬ 
plete  without  asters,  and  they  require  but 
little  attention  in  cultivating  them.  For 
a  succession  of  early  and  late  bloom,  start 
part  of  them  in  the  house.  Early  Dawn 
is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Ostrich  Plume 
type,  and  Queen  of  the  Market  another. 
Among  sorts  that  can  be  relied  upon  are 
the  King,  Giant  Comet,  Giant  Crego,  and 
the  Mikado  pink  and  white  varieties. 

There  is  no  other  quick-growing  plant 
so  useful  for  borders  and  curves  as  the 
low-growing  single  Petunias.  Start  them 
first  in  the  house,  and  after  they  are 
transplanted  in  the  open  ground  and  be¬ 
gin  to  bloom  you  will  never  lack  flowers 
from  early  Summer  until  late  Autumn, 
for  they  are  splendid  self-sowers. 

You  will  add  joy  and  fragrance  to  your 
little  garden  by  growing  a  few  of  the 
best  heliotropes,  like  Centerflue  and  the 
later  Elizabeth  Dennison.  Then  there 
are  some  interesting  novelties  among  the 
outdoor  Chrysanthemums,  like  Shaker 
Lady,  Adelaide,  and  among  other  new 
pompons  of  interest  are  Harriet  Sykes,  In¬ 
dian  Hill  and  Traveler.  No  garden  is 
perfect  without  Dahlias,  and  they  need  a 
whole  article  to  describe  them,  there  are 
so  many  new  varieties,  crosses  and  hy¬ 
brids,  on  which  enthusiastic  experts  have 
spent  years  of  labor  and  patience  to  per¬ 
fect.  ROSAMOND  LAMP  MAN. 


Use  of  Wood  Ashes 


I  have  quire  a  quantity  of  wood  ashes, 
and  would  like  to  mix  something  else 
with  them  for  fertilizer.  How  would 
ground  limestone  or  acid  phosphate  do, 
or  could  you  suggest  something  else? 

s.  p.  V. 

We  do  not  advise  mixing  the  wood 
ashes  with  anything.  They  are  too  fine 
and  powdery  to  mix  well.  Use  them  as 
they  are,  broadcast,  and  then  use  the 
chemicals  separately  in  hill  or  drill.  It 
will  not  pay  to  use  ground  limestone  with 
the  ashes,  for  tl\ey  contain  about  30  per 
cent  of  lime.  Phosphorus  and  nitrogen 
are  needed  to  go  with  them.  Broadcast 
the  ashes  and  then  use  nitrate  of  soda 
and  acid  phosphate  in  hill  or  drill. 


Judge:  “I  don’t  like  your  coming 

here  to  get  your  wife  off  serving  on  the 
jury,  and  I  won’t  excuse  her.”  Henpeck  : 
“All  right,  your  honor.  You’ll  be  sorry 
before  the  case  is  over.” — New  York  Sun. 


what  youve  . 
been  missing/ 

MANY  people  deny  them¬ 
selves  the  comfort  of  a 
hot  drink  with  meals,  because 
they  find  coffee  and  tea  detri¬ 
mental  to  health.  For  many, 
the  drug  element  in  coffee  and 
tea  irritates  the  nerves,  retards 
digestion  and  often  prevents 
natural,  restful  sleep. 

If  this  fits  your  case,  try 
Postum.  This  pure  cereal 
be  verage  supplies  all  the  pleas¬ 
ure  and  satisfaction  that  a  hot 
mealtime  drink  can  give — in¬ 
vigorating  warmth,  fine  aroma 
and  delicious  flavor.  And  you 
can  enjoy  it  in  the  full  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  cannot  harm 
health. 


Postum 


I  FOR  HEALTH 


U 


There’s  a  Reason 


yy 


Your  grocer  sells  Posturn  in  two  forms: 
Instant  Postum  (in  tins)  prepared  in¬ 
stantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Postum  Cereal  (in  packages! 
for  those  who  prefer  to  make  the  drink 
while  the  meal  is  being  prepared;  made 
by  boiling  fully  20  minutes. 

Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


$1.00  will  plant  a 
big  bed  of  GIANT 

WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS 

Plant  this  new  and  wonder¬ 
ful  variety — Waihington 
Asparagus  and  you  will 
have  the  biggest  and  most  de¬ 
licious  asparagus  you  have  ever 
seen  or  tasted. 

Washington  Asparagus 
is  rust  resistant  and  fast  grow¬ 
ing,  yielding  stalks  from  one 
to  two  inches  in  diameter.  It 
was  developed  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  by  whom  we  are 
listed  as  approved  growers. 

We  have  for  sale  a  limited  supply  of  this 
famous  Washington  Seed  and  one-year  roots. 

A  package  of  seeds,  or  50  roots,  will  plant 
three  rows  each  50  feet  long,  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  average  family  requirements.  It  will 
produce  for  twelve  years. 

Send  $1.00  for  this  seed  package.  Or,  if  you 
prefer,  send  $5.00  for  50  roots,  or  $3  for  25  roots. 

Postpaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Complete  cultural  directions  with  eaeh  order. 

Prompt  ordering  is  suggested  as  the  supply 
is  limited. 

We  have  an  attractive  proposition  for  the 
large  commercial  grower. 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS 

Lock  Box  524  Bridgeton.  New  Jersey 


20  Apple  Trees  for  $5 

First-Class,  One-Year,  2  to  3 
Faet,  By  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid 

York  Imperial,  Rome  Beauty,  Jonathan, 
Grimes  Golden,  Winesap,  Delicious,  Stayman 
Winesap  and  full  assortment  of  others.  No 

disease;  varieties  true;  satisfactory  quality  and  condition 
guaranteed.  Your  Money  Back  if  not  pleased. 

Write  for  catalogue  on  full  line  of  other 
nursery  stock 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Department  R  -  New  Haven,  Missouri 

For  Sals— Irish  Gobbler  Seed  Potatoei  b"?#**!? 

size,  50o  F.  O.  B.  MARTIN  l  OONfVAN.  »  2.  Pl.ttsborgb,  N.  T. 


BEARING  ORCHARD  PROPAGATION 

-,L  T _ From  the  best  Con - 

I  HBCtl  1  TPPS  necticut  Orchards, 
i  GUV/ll  A 1 CGO  Surely  a  finer  lot  of 

peach  trees  and  root  systems  never 
were  grown. 

F)  T*  Bartlett,  Beurre  Bose, 

I  Far  I  TPPS  Kieffer  from  our  own 
*  vui  A I  vvo  orchards,  where  prop¬ 
ping  is  necessary  each  year  to  carry  the 
fruit.  Are  trees  from  such  orchards— 
dug  with  such  fine  roots— grown  in  a 
hardy  climate— worth  consideration  ? 
Is  the  price  reasonable  ? 

Semi  for  our  complete  descriptive  catalogue, 
which  tells  these  things,  and  more  too.  Free. 

BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO 
Box  C,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


GOOD  RELIABLE 


i'RUIT,  SHADE,  ORNAMENTAL 


F1 

1  AND  EVERGREEN  TREES.  VINES, 
SHRUBBERY.  ROSES.  PERENNIALS 

Fully  guaranteed.  Direct  from  grower  to 
planter.  Peach  Trees.  $15.00  per  tOO  and 
Free  Transportation.  Write  for  Catalogue 
today.  Thirty  years  in  the  business. 

EAST  ROCHESTER  NURSERIES.  East  Rochester  N  V 


Reliable  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plants 

Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Apple.  3-4-ft.,  25c.  Peach,  3-ft..  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Send  today  for  our  1923  money  saving  catalog. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva.  Ohi* 

GRAPE  S-  STR  A  WBERRIES 

BIG  Small  Fruits,  Garden  Seeds,  Bulhe  and 
MONEY  Plants.  Our  catalogue  tells  you  how  to 
C  R  OPS  grow  them.  It's  free.  Write  today. 
HANSOM  SEED  St  NURSERY  CO  , Geneva, O. 

For  Sale-Peach,  Apple  other  Fruit  Trees 

grape  vines,  and  email  fruit  plants,  shade  trees, 
shrubs;  roses,  vines,  etc.  Good  stock,  well  graded 
and  carefully  packed.  Catalog  free, 

H.  J.  CHAMPION  &  SON  -  Perry.  Ohio 

Gardner's  Farms  Pedigreed  Potatoes 

Irish  Col. bier  and  Certified  Rural  Russets.  Select¬ 
ed  for  type  and  yield  forten  years,  with  yields  from 
300  to  562  bu.  per  acre.  Blue  Ribbon  on  Rural  Ru«- 
sets.  Aiso  Sweepstakes  medal  over  all  varieties  at 
Cornell  Potato  Show.  Feb.  192j, 

C.  A.  GARDNER  A  SONS  Tally,  N.  Y. 
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Hot— With  New  Maple  Syrup 

“Sap's  running.”  Along  about  town 
meeting  day,  or  a  little  later  up  here  in 
Vermont,  one  of  the  youngsters  comes 
rushing  into  the  house  shouting  those 
magic  words.  Probably  he  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  on  a  tree  or  two  for  some 
weeks,  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  break 
the  thrilling  news.  The  thrill  is  the  same 
whether  you  own  a  half-dozen  trees  or  a 
few  hundred.  If  the  latter,  dad  begins 
already  to  feel  a  cramp  in  his  shoulder 
from  turning  the  auger  “tapping.”  His  feet 
begin  to  feel  damp  from  long  hours  tramp¬ 
ing  in  the  soggy  snow,  and  he  has  \  isious 
of  whole  nights  spent  in  the  steaming 
sugar-house  boiling  down  the  surplus  of 
an  extra  fine  day’s  run.  But  at  the  same 
time  his  vision  encompasses  a  platter 
heaped  high  with  steaming  buckwheat 
cakes  and  homemade  sausages,  flanked  by 
a  pitcher  of  hot  maple  syrup.  Or  he  sees 
waffles,  crisp  and  brown,  being  trans¬ 
ferred  straight  from  the  iron  to  his  own 
plate,  and  a  mound  of  hot  biscuit  with 
a  dish  of  syrup  on  the  supper  table. 

And  if  the  orchard  contains  a  half- 
dozen  trees  or  less?  Then  mother  has 
the  vision  of  new  tin  pans  covering  the 
whole  top  of  the  cook  stove,  the  kitchen 
filled  with  fragrant  steam — and  perhaps 
the  wall  paper  curling  down  at  the  edges ; 
of  an  expectant  youngster  teasing  for 
“just  a  teeny  bit”  to  try  out  on  snow. 
And  her  slippers  keep  sticking  to  the 
drops  trailed  round  in  unexpected  places. 
At  the  close  of  each  season  she  firmly 
resolves,  “Never  again  !  It  isn’t  worth 
it.”  But  at  that  magic  cry,  “Sap’s  run¬ 
ning!”  she  becomes  weak-willed,  and  the 
whole  laborious,  sticky,  fragrant  process 
begins  all  over  again. 

And  of  the  dishes  accompanied. by  the 
new  svrup  dad’s  first  choice  has  been 
mentioned.  Small  son  thinks  of  maple 
wax  and  popcorn  balls  made  with  maple 
m’lasses  to  go  with  the  last  of  the  red 
apples  for  Sunday  night  lunch.  And,  of 
course,  there’s  no  fudge  quite  like  maple 
and  butt’nut.  And  mother  wonders 
“what  we’ll  have  for  a  change.”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  recipes  may  be  used  all  the  year 
round,  but  are  more  than  likely  to  make 
their  appearance  in  sugar  season,  in  the 
company  of  new  maple  syrup : 

Favorite  Waffles. — This  is  the  recipe 
we  always  use  in  the  Spring  when  eggs 
are  inexpensive.  Four  eggs,  yolks  and 
whites  beaten  separately ;  to  the  yolks 
add  two  cups  of  fresh  milk  and  a  half¬ 
teaspoon  of  salt,  sift  in  two  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  cups  of  flour  and  beat  for  five  min¬ 
utes.  Butter  the  waffle  iron  as  soon  as 
it  is  well  heated,  then  fold  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  very  carefully  into  the  batter 
and  bake  at'  once.  Baking  powder  and 
a  little  melted  butter  may  be  added  if  de¬ 
sired,  but  we  prefer  them  without.  Be 
sure  the  waffle  iron  is  very  hot  or  the 
finished  product  will  be  leathery  instead 
of  crisp. 

Pork  and  Apple  Pandowdy. — E  ry  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  fat  salt  pork, 
thinly  sliced,  using  an  iron  skillet  if  pos¬ 
sible.  When  the  pork  is  well  done  slice 
eight  medium-sized  tart  apples  over  the 
top.  Over  this  pour  or  spread  biscuit 
dough  (minus  the  shortening)  and  cover 
the  whole  closely.  Cook  slowly  for  about 
an  hour,  or  until  the  dough  is  well  done. 

Maple  Syrup  Buns. — These  are  a  vari¬ 
ation  of  the  usual  cinnamon  buns,  and 
are  a  delightfully  sticky  mess.  Roll  out 
bread  dough  to  the  thickness  of  one-half 
inch  and  spread  generously  with  scraped 
maple  sugar.  Roll  up  and  cut  in  three- 
quarter-inch  slices  and  place  in  a  moder¬ 
ately  deep  baking  tin.  Pour  over  this  a 
cupful  of  warm  maple.  syrup  (after  the 
buns  have  risen  half  an  hour)  and  bake 
in  an  oven  not  too  hot.  Do  not  do  as  I 
did  the  first  time  that  I  made  them.  I 
baked  them  in  a  tin  with  a  removable 
bottom. 

Maple  Cottage  Pudding.— One  large 
cup  of  maple  syrup  boiled  until  it  spins 
a  thread.  Put  in  a  pudding  dish  and 
pour  into  it  the  following  batter :  one 
and  one-half  cups  pastry  flour  sifted  with 
t  wo  teaspoons  baking  powder  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  teaspoon  of  salt;  stir  into  this  three- 
quarters  of  a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  ope 
beaten  egg  and  a  tablespoon  of  melted 
shortening.  Bake  in  a  brisk  oven  and 
serve  with  butter  and  extra  syrup. 

Date  aud  Wheat,  Cereal  Croquettes. — 
These  are  a  fine  breakfast  dish.  One  cup 
of  cooked  whole  wheat  cereal,  one  aud  a 
half  cups  cracker  crumbs,  one-half  pound 
of  dates,'  stoned  and  cut  in  coarse  pieces, 
one-third  cup  of  sugar,  one  egg.  Mix  all 
thoroughly  and  mold  into  croquettes.  Roll 
in  egg  and  cracker  crumbs  and  fry  in 
deep  hot  fat. 

Rice  Griddle  Cakes. — One  cup  of  boiled 
rice,  two  beaten  eggs,  one  tablespoon  of 
melted  butter,  two  cups  of  ,  sweet  milk, 
one-thiikl  teaspoon  of  salt,  about  two  cups 
of  flour  sifted  with  two  teaspoons  of 
baking  powder.  Beat  the  first  ingredi¬ 
ents  together,  then  stir  in  the  flour  until 
the  whole  is  smooth.  Add  a  little  more 
flour  jf  it  is  necessary. 

A  delightful  variation  of  the  usual 
baking-powder  biscuit  is  made  by  stirring 
a  cup  of  maple  sugar  lumps,  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  into  the  biscuit  dough  be¬ 
fore  turning  out  on  the  board.  No  icing, 
in  our  estimation,  is  quite  equal  to  that 
made  by  boiling  maple  syrup  until  it 
spins  a  thread,  then  beating  it  into  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs  and  add¬ 


ing  one-half  cup  of  finely  chopped  butter¬ 
nut  meats.  MRS.  JOHN  LYONS. 


Common  vs.  Cold  Storage 

Bast  week  I  went  to  market  to  get 
some  apples.  Thei\e  were  Baldwin  apples 
there  that  were  as  hard  and  as  sound 
as  the  day  that  they  were  picked.  wThile 
there  were  others  that  were  dry  and  soft. 
The  man  who  sold  them  said  that  the 
apples  that  were  hard  and  sound  had 
been  in  cold  storage,  while  the  others  had 
been  in  common  storage.  When  apples 
or  oranges  are  in  cold  storage,  at  what 
temperature  are  they  kept?  E.  \v. 

Common  storage  can  never  take  the 
place  of  cold  storage,  though  it  forms  a 
valuable  adjunct.  It  lacks  the  automatic 
eontrol  of  temperature,  ventilation  and 
humidity  that  the  best  cold  storage  plants 
provide,  and  will,  therefore,  vary  in.  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  season.  Yet  a  well-built 
common,  storage  which  is  given  -thorough 
and  careful  attention  will  surprise  many 
with  the  excellent  condition  in  which  it 
will  keep  fruit. 

The  apple  is  not  “dead”  when  it  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  tree.  Its  respiration 
processes  go  on  just  the  same.  The  prob¬ 


lem  of  storage,  therefore,  becomes  one  of 
providing  conditions  which  most  retard 
these  processes.  Oranges  are  usually  kept 
at  a  temperature  ranging  from  32  to  35 
degrees,  Fahrenheit,  while  apples  are  kept 
at  30  to  31  degree,  and  ^ther  fruits  are 
kept  at  different  temperatures.  Ventila¬ 
tion  is  another  important  factor,  and 
humidity  is  a  third.  The  dry-skinned 
varieties,  as  Jonathan,  Esopus,  Grimes 
and  Roxbury  Russet,  shrivel  much  more 
quickly  than  the  oily-skinned  Beach  and 
Ren  Davis.  Consequently  in  the  storage 
of  the  dry-skinned  varieties  the  matter 
of  humidity  control  becomes  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one;  in  fact,  a  humidity  of  85 
per  cent  is  not  uncommon. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  point 
in  the  success  of  cold  storage  is  that  it 
provides  a  place  which  slows  up  the  life 
processes  of  the  fruit  immediately.  Two 
or  three  days  at  a  warm  temperature, 
and  in  common  storage  it  is  often  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  several  weeks,  permits  these  pro¬ 
cesses  to  go  on  so  far  before  they  are 
checked  by  cooler  temperature  that  the 
keeping  quality  of  the  fruit  is  decreased 
by  a  matter  of  months.  ir.  b.  t. 


Wild  Roses  as  Stocks 

f  Can  I  use  th<>  wild  rose  bushes  fonud 
growing  in  our  pastures  here  for  stocks 
on  which  to  bud  the  domestic  varieties? 
The  agricultural  college  is  not  certain. 
If  nurserymen  have  objections  to  our 
wild  roses  for  stocks,  what  are  those  ob¬ 


jections?  They  might  do  for  me,  as  1 
wish  only  to  bud  them  for  myself,  and  I 
thought  that  they  would  make  a  cheap 
source  for  stocks.  A.  J.  C. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  common 
sweet  briar  or  eglantine  (Rosa  rubigi- 
nosa)  was  used  as  a  stock  for  roses.  It 
is  not  a  native  of  this  country,  but  hav¬ 
ing  been  imported  from  Europe  a  long 
time  ago,  it  found  a  congenial  home  here 
and  has  become  a  characteristic  of  New 
England  pastures  ever  since.  In  older 
days  the  hedges  of  this  wild  rose  were 
sought  out  and  dug  to  supply  nurserymen 
with  stock  for  grafting  and  budding. 
Even  today  it  is  occasionally  employed 
in  this  country,  and  the  wild  briars  are 
extensively  used  in  Europe.  Therefore, 
you  may  feel  safe  in  going  ahead. 

Nurserymen  prefer  Manetti  and  Multi¬ 
flora  stock,  both  usually  imported  from 
Europe.  The  former  is  resistant  to  at¬ 
tacks  of  nematode  or  minute  worm-like 
creatures  which  infests  rose  roots,  is  a 
free  grower,  and  unites  readily  with  the 
scion.  The  latter  does  not  sucker  easily, 
and  so  is  especially  esteemed  for  garden 
roses.  Because  of'  these  advantages,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  ease  of  securing  the 
stock,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  many  other  materials  that  might  be 
used.  With  the  Federal  quarantine  draw¬ 
ing  ever  more  snugly,  it  would  not  he  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  more  attention  paid  in  the 
future  to  the  stocks  available  in  the 
country.  n.  b.  t. 
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McCormick-Deering 
THE  STANDARDIZED  LINE 

g An  Announcement  of  Greatest  Importance 
to  Users  of  Farm  Machines 

FARM  equipment  in  the  past  has  been  far  too  complex;  there  are  many 
unnecessary  models,  styles,  and  sizes  of  machines  on  the  market.  The 
demand  for  variations  has  forced  extra  manufacturing  costs  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  extra  cumbersome  repair  service;  all  of  which  has  interfered  with  the 
efficiency  of  both  makers  and  users  of  farm  machines. 

The  Harvester  Company  has  long  struggled  to  reform  this  tendency  which  is  a 
relic  of  the  time  of  hand-made  tools,  when  each  buyer  saw  to  it  that  his  own  special 
ideas  were  carried  out.  V ery  definite  progress  has  been  made  and  v  e  now  offer 
McCormick-Deering  Farm  Equipment  as  the  simple,  standardized  line,  practical 
and  efficient  in  all  details.  Note  these  practical  points: 


1.  In  each  machine  of  the  McCormick- 
Deering  line  every  part  that  can  be  eco¬ 
nomically  interchanged  with  similar  parts 
on  other  machines  has  been  standardized. 
This  will  assist  you  in  taking  care  of  emer¬ 
gency  repairs,  avoiding  expensive  delays  in 
rush  times. 

2.  Each  standardized  machine  now  repre¬ 
sents  the  summed-up  total  of  the  Harvester 
Company’s  long  manufacturing  experience. 
It  embodies  all  features  that  have  proved 
best  in  discontinued  models.  The  combi¬ 
nation  of  strong  features  gives  you  the  best 
and  most  practical  implement  for  each  pur¬ 
pose.  This  will  very  noticeably  increase 
the  flexibility  and  profit  of  your  farming 
operations. 


3.  The  standardization  and  simplification 
of  the  McCormick-Deering  line  insures  still 
better  repair  service  than  has  heretofore 
been  available.  W ith  fewer  types  and  styles 
and  sizes  of  machines,  a  dealer  can  carry  a 
more  complete  stock  and  a  larger  quantity 
of  such  parts  commonly  asked  for.  This 
cuts  your  wastes  and  loss  of  time  to  a 
minimum. 

4.  Simplified  manufacture  will  inevitably 
express  itself  in  lowest  possible  prices  and 
improved  quality.  It  will  bring  its  most 
gratifying  returns  to  you,  however,  in  the 
speed  and  dispatch  with  which  you  can  do 
your  own  repairing  by  interchanging  parts, 
and  by  the  improved  service  provided  by 
the  dealer  when  you  need  it. 


The  work  of  standardization  is  not  finished.  Much  has  been  done  but  its  benefits  will 
be  more  and  more  apparent  as  the  work  nears  completion.  Under  this  extensive  program 
McCormick-Deering  machines  will  be  built  better,  simpler,  and  more  flexible  as  we  go  on. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 
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McCORMICK  -  DEERING 
STANDARDIZED  FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Gram  Binders 
Push  Machines 
Reapers 
Mowers 
Hay  Rakes 
Tedders 
Hay  Loaders 

Sweep  Rakes  and  Stackers 
Side  Rakes  and  Tedders 
Baling  Presses 
Corn  Planters 
Listers 


Com  Cultivators 
Corn  Binders 
Corn  Pickers 
Corn  Shellers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Huskers  and  Silo  Fillers 
Beet  Seeders 
Beet  Cultivators 
Beet  Pullers 
Cotton  Planters 
Grain  Drills 


Lime  Sowers 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Tractor  Plows 
Walking  Plows 
Riding  Plows 
Disk  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
I  and  2  Horse  Cultivators 
Dunham  Culti-Packers 
Kerosene  Engines 


Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 

Cream  Separators 

Manure  Spreaders 

Stalk  Cutters 

Feed  Grinders 

Stone  Burr  Mills 

Cane  Mills 

Potato  Diggers 

Farm  Wagons  and  Trucks 

Binder  Twine 

Repairs 
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More  News  from  the  Ox  Team  Express 


It  must  be  hard  on  one's  nerves  to  be 
rich,  so  well  off.  one  need  not  work.  We 
have  been  loafing  here  three  months,  do¬ 
ing  nothing,  and  yet  have  not  the  time 
to  do  something.  I  supply  myself  with 
plenty  of  reading  matter.  I  like  to  read ; 
but  even  that  becomes  boresome.  If  there 
only  was  an  occasional  blizzard,  so  one 
must  shovel  snow,  it  would  take  off  the 
monotony.  No  such  luck ;  the  weather 
is  fine  here  this  year ;  the  natives  say, 
also  the  local  papers  have  a  slogan,  “It.’s 
a  privilege  to  live  in  Colorado.”  A  week 
or  so  ago  I  heard  over  the  radio  one  of 
the  local  broadcasters  announce  to  Cali¬ 
fornians  he  felt  sory  for  them,  because 
the  press  reports  said  they  had  several 
inches  of  snow  there,  while  here  the  sun 
was  shining  and  the  temperature  was 


tended  to  relieve  this  dry  condition,  so 
the  picking  ought  to  be  good  this  year. 

I  have  a  new  acquisition  to  our  itinerary. 
I  have  trained  a  It.  I.  rooster  to  ride  on 
the  ox’s  back ;  have  made  a  perch  fastened 
to  the  harness,  and  he  is  quite  elated  over 
his  accomplishment,  as  well  as  myself. 
We  expect  to  start  about  May  1,  as  we 
believe  then  the  mountain  passes  will  be 
clear  of  snow.  These  mountains  seem  to 
be  ideal  placs  for  moonshiners.  When 
the  prohibition  sleuths  succeed  in  raiding 
one  still  outfit,  in  a  short  while  there 
are  two  others  working  full  blast.  It 
keeps  them  busy  hunting. 

J.  C.  BERRANG. 


Women  for  Farm  Housework 

‘•There  are  many  women  in  every  large 
city  working  like  slaves  in  crowded  tene¬ 
ments,  who  would  consider  it  a  godsend  to 
get  out  on  the  farms,  where  they  could 
work  in  the  open  under  healthful  cou- 


A  Trained  Rooster  Read))  for  the  Road 


about  like  any  nice  balmy  Setepiuber 
day ;  but,  alas,  the  next  evening  he  apolo¬ 
gized.  In  less  than  24  hours  there  were 
two  to  three  inches  of  snow.  It  seems  to 
be  characteristic  about  these  mountains; 
climatic  changes  are  so  varied,  shall  I 
say  there  are  57  varieties  in  24  hours? 
One  may  start  out  early  in  the  day  with 
an  overcoat,  and  by  midday  it  becomes 
so  burdensome  one  feels  like  getting  rid 
of  it,  and  by  night,  or  about,  sundown, 
the  heavier  and  the  more  fur  it  contains, 
the  better  and  more  comfortable  it  feels. 

Wonders  never  .cease ;  in  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park,  Jupiter  Terrace,  the  largest 
formation  in  the  National  Park,  an  erup¬ 
tion  occurred,  forcing  big  columns  of  hot 
water  and  steam  from  the  pool  on  top 
of  the  terrace.  An  unusual  amount  of 
water  is  now  running  over  the  terrace, 
and  all  the  hot  pools  and  small  geysers 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  terrace  are  showing 
more  action  than  ever  before.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  varicolored  terrace  has  not  been 
damaged  by  the  eruption,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  increase  of  water  will  enhance 
its  beauty,  the  park  officials  announce, 


ditions.”  (Copied  from  a  farm  paper.) 
There  are  many  men  living  alone  on 
farms  trying  to  do  the  work  inside  the 
house  and  outside  the  house,  and  in  some 
cases  hiring  little  children  boarded,  and 
all  because  of  the  fact  that  no  housekeeper 
can  be  found.  Why  cannot  these  con¬ 
ditions  be  changed  in  a  way  to  benefit 
many  people  and  in  many  cases  give 
fanning  a  new  lease  of  life?  a.  o.  r. 

We  agree  with  our  friend  that  there 
are  many  such  men,  and,  no  doubt,  there 
are  a  number  of  women  situated  as  he 
states.  The  problem,  however,  is  how  to 
get  them  together.  We  have  had  in¬ 
numerable  letters  here  from  individuals 
of  both  classes,  and  we  have  tried  many 
times  to  induce  some  of  these  women  to 
go  out  into  the  country  and  work  on 
farms,  but  the  great  majority  refuse  to 
do  so.  Their  reasons  are  that  they  can 
earn  far  more  money  here  in  the  city  at 
easier  work. 

We  frequently  see  signs  in  front  of  res- 
taurants  and  hotels  offering  such  wages 


Sheep  Traveling  from  the  Grazing  Ranges 


because  of  the  fact  that  the  minerals  con¬ 
tained  in  the  hot  water  running  over  the 
teri'aces  cause  them  to  become  colored 
with  orange,  red,  gold  and  other  hues. 
When  the  water  ceases  to  run  on  a  ter¬ 
race  it  dries  up  and  becomes  a  dull  gray 
color,  finally  crumbling  awray  to  dust. 
Yellowstone  Park  officials  are  elated  over 
the  new  activities  in  the  terrace,  declaring 
that  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  attractions 
of  the  park. 

In  my  last  article  I  told  The  It.  N.-Y. 
family  about  the  sheep  as  they  came  from 
the  grazing  ranges.  The  picture  is  one 
we  took  as  the  sheep  approached  us  on 
the  road  last  Fall.  In  Spring  they  soon 
will  trek  the  other  way.  The  lambs  will 
be  put  on  the  mountains  for  the  coming 
Summer.  The  snow  covering  on  the 
mountain  ranges  now  is  counted  favorable 
for  the  Spring  growth.  Range  pasture 
has  been  curtailed  by  drought  in  some 
sections ;  Western  Kansas.  Oklahoma, 
the  panhandle  of  Texas.  Southern  Wyo¬ 
ming.  Colorado.  New  Mexico  and  Eastern 
Arizona.  However,  the  recent  rains  have 


as  $G0  per  mouth  or  more  with  board 
for  dishwashers,  or  people  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work  nine  hours  a  day  in  a  kitchen 
of  that  sort.  Good  cooks  earn  far  more 
than  that.  Many  women  can  obtain  po¬ 
sitions  in  private  families  doing  house¬ 
work  where  they  will  earn  $50  per  month 
and  board. 

Of  course,  no  farm  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  and  prices  can  afford  to  pay 
such  wages  for  an  eight  or  nine- 
hour  day.  In  addition  to  that,  most 
city  women  do  not  like  to  leave  town. 
They  are  either  afraid  or  apprehensive  of 
life  in  the  country,  and  unless  there  be 
some  peculiar  circumstances  connected 
with  them,  they  prefer  to  remain  in  the 
city.  This  is,  as  we  believe,  in  many 
cases  a  great  mistake  on  their  part,  but 
it  seems  impossible  to  convince  them  of 
the  fact. 


$  l  OOO  AN  ACRE  There  Is  Nothing  So  Profitable  As  Our 

TRANSPLANTED 

EVER-BEARING 

Strawberry  Plants 

No  Garden  Should  Be  Without  Them! 
Fruit  3  Months  After  Planting! 

Set  out  in  Spring,  bear  quantities  of  most 
delicious  berries  following  August,  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  and  again  in  Spring. 

Write  For  Catalog 

C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.  LONGMEADOW,  MASS. 


A  Hardy  Ensilage  Com 


3 


Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn  direct  from 

reliable  growers  in  the  famous  West  Branch 
Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania.  Every 
field  producing  this  corn  was  thoroughly 
inspected  by  a  disinterested  committee  ol 
experts.  Every  bag  is  certified  and  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature,  of 
high  quality,  purity  and  germination.  Ask 
your  County  Agent  about  this  genuine  Cer¬ 
tified  Ensilage  Corn,  grown  especially  for 
seed  by  West  Branch  Co-Operative  Seed 
Growers.  Write  us  for  sample,  prices  and 
complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Box  D,  Williamsport,  Pa, 


AN  EXTRA  COW 


KEEP  AN  EXTRA  COW 

nd  get  the  extra  profits 
without  burdening  your- 
extra  feed  cost. 


self  with 


ROSS’  GENUINE  EUREKA  CORN 


Will  do  it  for  you.  This  corn  has  made  won¬ 
derful  recox-ds  the  world  over.  For  your  pro¬ 
tection  every  bag  of  Genuine  Ross’  Eureka 
bears  our  trademark.  Let  us  send  you  our 
big  1923  catalogue.  Dept.  R. 

NorthernlGrown  Seeds 

ROSS|BROS.  CO.  -  Worcester,  Mass. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

Field  hardened,  can  be  set  six  weeks  before  home¬ 
grown  plants,  and  will  head  four  weeks  earlier. 
Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch.  Prices  500per$1.25; 
1000  for  JJ.Ua  postpaid.  By  express,  $1.50  per  1000,  over 
10,000  at  $1.00  per  1000.  Other  plants  in  season;  write 
tor  price  list.  Safe  delivery. guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  -  -  Albany,  Ga. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Plant  Fulwood's  Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants  and  have 
headed  cabbage  three  weeks  earlier  than  you  will 
with  home-grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  Wakefield, 
Charleston  W  akefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market.  Prices  by  express  $1.00  per  thousand.  By 
Parcel  Post,  postpaid,  500  for  $1.25;  1,000  for  $2.25.  Prompt 
shipments.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  returned. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  -  .  -  Tifton,  G«. 


CilDPDIAD  strain  progressive  everbearing  straw- 
ourcnivn  berries.  Fruit  3  MONTHS  from  planting 
until  frost.  Plants,  #58  hundred;  M,  postpaid. 

OPTIMISTIC  FARM  -  Camden.  New  York 


ASPARAGUS  "  i.l. 

est,  tenderest,  most  profitable,  “The  Washington/’  100 
roots,  91.50;  1,000.  910.50,  Postpaid.  Plant  list  free. 

SUNNYBROOK  ROOT  BARDENS.  Lancaster.  Pa.  R.  8 


At  lock  Fur  ms  Strain  Asparagus.  Best  grown.  Roots 
BIO  per  M.  Atloek  Farms,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


Washington  A  S  P  A  RAG  U  S — ROOTS,  SEED 
Prolific.  Early.  Rust  resistant.  Send  for  price  list. 

SAMVEL  BURNLEY  -  Seekonk,  Mass. 


COBBLER  SECOND  CROP  SEED  POTATO 

Bright,  clean.  Bull  nose,  heavy  yielding  strain  seed.  Any 
amount  desired.  Be  lb.,  F.  O.  B.  station.  No  charge 
sacks.  F„  E.  HIKES  -  Elmer,  N.  J. 


Pnfafnae  Carman, Cobbler. Mountain, Ohio, Queen,  Rose, 
lUldlUCS  Russet,  Swiftsure.  Others  C.  FORD,  Fnhera.N  T. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  Catalog  on  Request. 

A.  G  ALDRIDGE  SONS,  Fisher*,  N.  Y.  Established  ISS'j 


Guaranteed  to  be  Ames,  Iowa, 
Strain.  25c  per  lb.  prepaid. 
Grown  inWesternN'ew  Yorkfor 
3  years.  Acclimated,  scarified. 

WRIGHT  BROS. ,  Bn  F,  Erie,  Pa. 


Choice  Strawberry  Plants  ?t3a'„7d®  rPdervarietfes 

at  $3.7  5.  Guaranteed  first-class  or  money  refund¬ 
ed.  Catalog.  Mrs.  Filena  Woolf,  Allegan.  Michigan 


Plum  Farmer  Black  Raspberry  Plants 

well  rooted,  for  tale,  815  perM;  S3 .50  per  100. 
KEAN  1JKOS.  -  Geneva,  New  York 


HUBAM 


BERRY  PLANTS 

Straw  berry  plants,  earliest,  latest,  largest,  most 
productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  Kaspberry, 
blackberry,  dewberry,  Loganberry,  gooseberry, 
currant,  grape  plants. 

VEGETABLE  ROOTS 

Asparagus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  hop,  sage,  mint 
roots. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage,  cauliflower,  beet,  celery,  onion,  eggplant, 
pepper,  tomato,  lettuce,  parsley,  sweet  potato  plants 

FLOWER  PLANTS  &  BULBS 

Delphinium,  hollyhock,  Canterbury  bells,  foxglove, 
Sweet  William,  phlox,  poppy  and’  other  perenniai 
flower  plants;  aster,  pansy,  salvia,  snapdragon, 
verbena,  zinnia,  strawtlower,  begonia,  geranium 
and  other  annual  flower  plants;  dahlia,  canna. 
gladiolus,  peony,  iris,  bulbs;  roses,  shrubs 

Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bay*.  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  Plants  are  backed  by  forty  - 
two  years’  experience  growing  berries  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes,  ten  years  as  a  plant  grower.  Our 
experience  protects  you.  Success  impossible  unless 
you  start  right.  Our  plants  are  of  High  Quality, 
Hardy  and  True-to-'name.  Direct  from  nursery  to 
grower.  Write  today  for  free  catalog,  and  save 
twenty  to  thirty  percent,  on  your  order  for  plants. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  three  leaders  for  home  and*  commercial  grower* 

HOWARD  17  or  PREMIER  -  DR.  BURRILL  -LUPTON 

A  great  trio.  Early  to  late  season,  prolific  bearersand  big 
money  makers.  Selected,  clean  plants.  Grown  on  ground 
never  before  used  for  Strawberries.  State  inspected 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  CONOVER'S  COLOSSAL  and  PALMETTO 

The  old  reliable  varieties.  Fine,  large  roots  $10.09 
1,000.  Send  for  Circular  A. 

JAY  S,  SKEHAN,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-Hardy  N.rthern  Crown 

Direct  from  the  grower.  None  better  at  any  price 
100  Dunlap,  $1;  300,  #3.15;  500.  #3.50;  1.000,  $0; 
5j000,  »J45.  Garden  Collection,  100  Dunlap,  100 
World  Wonder,  100  Oswego,  #4.  One-half  acre  se¬ 
lection.  1,000  Dunlap,  500  Chesapeake,  500  Oswego. 
L000  World  Wonder,  500  Premier,  special  price, 
““>*•  All  post  paid.  Catalogue  free. 

HEYWOOD  A  KLIMOVICH  Central  Square.  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TRFFK  Apple.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cheri 
■  null  I  H  LW  and  Quince.  Also  Grapes,  Cm 
rants,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Asparagus 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ing  Everbearers.  W. 

hare  a  fine  lot  to  offer  at  wholesale  prices. 

VFfiFTARI  F  PI  ANTC  411  kinds  grown  from  se 
VCUt  I  HOLE  rLHIl 1  )  lected  seed.  Get  our  prici 
on  plants  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Catalog  free 

C.  E.  FIELD  -  Sewell,  N.  J, 


Strawberry,  Raspberry  Plants 

Have  grown  best  varieties  nearly  50  years.  Write  for 
Free  Catalog  of  Prize  Winners.  3  Silver  Medals 
LOUIS  GRATON  -  Whitman,  Mass. 


V W  A V J-/J.TX X XV. j  vJ  $22.5<] 

Big  Joe,  Big  Late  and  Ford  same  price.  Dun 
lap,  Dr.  Burn II  and  Gandy ,  100— B0c;  1,000—14-  5  001 
— $18.75.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  39  varieties 
Also  dewberry  plants.  Catalog  free. 

M.  S,  PRYOR  Route  1  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  Plants 

$3  a  Thousand  S*JVRWV.*Rt: 

30  years  experience.  A  complete  line.  All  plants  inspect 
ed,  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalog 

J.  N  iROKELY  &  30N  Bt.  10  Bridgman.  Michigan 

8tr ft xxr To erry  Plants 

Best  kinds  Otiiy  S2.50  up  a  1,000.  Catalog  free 

G.  McNICOL  Milford,  Delaware 

STRAWBERRY  Plants 

H.  H,  BKNMNG  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 

HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Certified  Strawberry  Plants  i»!s#"SrTO 

up.  TI1E  KaYNEK  IIHOS.e  Jdlawilri  Farms,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES  Catalog  Free 

FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 

PRARRF^IVF  everbearing  strawberry  plants 

rnUUnCOAIIL  $1  t.0  per  100;  *10.00  per  1,000, 

BASIL  FERRY,  It.  K.  5,  Georgetown,  Del, 


MONARCH  of  all  STRAWBERRIES 

Grow  this  greatest  of  all  money 
makers.  Infonnation  and  prices. 

J  BRITTON  -  Chepachei,  Rhode  Island 


^STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Ask  for  catalog  telling  about  the  great  EARLY  FROST 
PROOF  .trawberry,  DORSET,  and  40  other  varieties.  Also 

IttSPBF.UKV,  DKWIIFKUT  arid  other  plants. 

J.  HEIFPORD  HALL  Reid's  Grove.  Maryland  R.  2 


There  have  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  is— 234 
pages  of  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Man’s  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  in  cloth 

Price  $1.50 

For  sale  by 
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American  Seal 

Paints  and  Specialties 

Every  Property  Owner  should  take  advantage  of  the 
Free  Painting  Literature  which  we  are  offering  to  all 
who  fill  out,  clip  and  mail  the  Coupon  below : — 


The  Wm.  Connors  Paint  Mfg.  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  Free  Col<Tr  Cards,  and  Special  Sug¬ 
gestions  to  aid  me  in  my  painting.  Have  checked  items  to  show  what 
I  expect  to  paint  this  Season  : 


All  my  Buildings 

House 

Barn 

Outbuildings 

Store 

Factory 

Garage 

Storm  Sash  and  Doors 
Outside  Doors 
Inside  Doors 
Fences  and  Gates 
Screens 
Porch  Floors 
Stoops 
Steps 

Basement  Doors 


Porch  Furniture 

Holes  and  Cracks  in  Itoofs  or  Gutters 

Roofs  to  Paint 

Tools  and  Implements 

Cement  Work 

Pantry — Kitchen — Bath 

Furnace  or  Stoves  (to  Cement  up,  etc.) 

Foundations  to  point  up 

Walls  and  Ceilings  to  Flat  Coat.  etc. 

Autos,  Wagons 

Interior  Furniture 

Varnishing 

Staining 

Enameling 

Waterproofing 

Etc. 


Please  tell  me  just  the  correct  “ American  Seal”  product  to  use  on 
work  I  have  checked  above,  for  best  results.  I  understand  this  is  not 
a  promise  to  buy,  nor  am  I  under  any  obligation  whatever.  I  thank  you 
for  any  information  or  suggestions  in  regard  to  my  painting  this  Season. 


Name 


Street 


Date 


City  or  Town 


State 


Nearti  t  "American  Seal”  dealer 


Please  mail  direct  to 


The  Wm.  Connors  Paint  Mfg.  Co. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


GRAIN  DRILLS 


With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Phelps ,  N.  Y. 

9-Hoe  Drill . $105.00 

11-Hoe  Drill .  120.00 

Other  size*  same  proportion. 

Buy  a  NEEDHAM  CROWN  and  bank  the  difference.  The 
lowest  price  yet  given  on  the  best  line  of  grain  drills. 
Save  money  on  the  purchasing  price,  and  enjoy  owning 
one  of  the  finest  seeding  machines  in  America.  No  crack¬ 
ing  or  bunching  of  grain.  The  newest  and  most  talked 
of  Grain  Drill  on  the  market.  Lowest  cost.  Easy  to  set. 
Thoroughly  guaranteed. 

See  your  Dealer,  and  write  us  for  catalog. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11 2,  PHELPS, N.Y. 


DAHLIAS 

Up  -to-date  Dahlias  and  Gladioli.  Also 
old  favorites  at  reasonable  prices. 
Free  Catalogue 

D.  V.  HOWELL,  Peconic  (L.  I.),  N.  Y. 

Dahlia  Specialist 


Gladvista  Gardens  Gladioli 

New  Gladioli.  A  $2.00  value  from  our  retail  list  for 
each  $1.00  received  (our  selection),  all  labelled.  At 
this  special  low  price  must  limit  orders  to  $10.00 
worth  per  customer.  If  wanted  for  roadside  flower 
sales,  ssk  for  quantity  prices,  size  1  inch  to  2  inches 
diameter.  We  have  the  newest  and  best  varieties. 

F.  C.  HORNBERGER,  Box  24-H,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 


/-'►i  A  Him  I  Alice  Tiplady,  orange  pink.  8  large  bulbs, 
vaL-ALy lv/Ll.  10  B,nall  bulbs  and  60  bulblets  for  $1.00. 
L’lmmaculee,  pure  white,  10  large  bulbs,  10  small  bulbs  and  100 
tiulblets  for  $1.00.  Princepine,  brilliant  acarlet,  16  large,  20  small 
and  600  bulblets  $1.00.  Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton,  deep  pink,  10  large, 
20  small  and  500  bulblets  for  $1.00.  Please  add  8  cents  for  postage. 
Send  for  Price  List. 

FRED.  J.  TYLER  -  -  Perry,  Ohio 


EVER  BEARING  strawberry  plants  are  TWICE  as  val¬ 
uable  as  Progressive.  A  bargain  at  $2  per  100 

00.  1).  €.  PASC1IKE,  North  East,  Pa. 


Frost-Killed  Russets  stored.  ^Information  and  prices 

upon  application.  WALTER  MILLER,  Wllliamslown,  Qswtgo  Co..  N.T 


\  Of  DAATC  Concord  and  Niagara,  1 
uKnrl!i  llUUllj  and  2  year  old.  at  plant¬ 
er’s  prices.  R.  E.  EOWLER  &  SONS.  No.  Kingsville,  Ohio 


I  When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  99  Soe 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Champion 

and  S7  per  1 


(lihndm&Aaefor- 

tCbujom  Own, 

/  A  MJt  A 


SpryWheeIi 


Cultivate*,  mulches,  weeds,  hoes  and  hills; 
with  attachment,  mows  lawns.  Simple  in  con¬ 
struction — easy  to  operate.  Single  large  drive 
wheel — works  between  narrow  rows  of  tallest 
plants.  Permits  frequent  cultivation,  increas¬ 
ing  yields.  Weighs  135  lbs. — but  as  durable  as 
large  tractor.  Economical — one  gallon  of  gaso¬ 
line  keeps  SPRYWHEEL  going  all  day. 
Two  speeds — no  gears  to  shift.  Orders  filled 
promptly.  Literature  on  request. 

H.  C.  DODGE,  Inc. 

22-44-  Alger  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Good  business  tor  local  agents. 

Write  for  territory. 

Also  manufacturers  of  D-Light  Electrical  Power  and 
Lighting  Syatem  ;  "Lights  the  Home— Lightens  the 
Work."  High  grade,  durable,  dependable.  Equipped 
with  roller  bearings.  Requires  fewer  repairs  ;  in 
service  more  steadily  ;  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 


New  Fruits  and  Flowers 

For  1923  we  offer  such  varieties  as  Latham  rasp- 
berry,  Martha  Washington  asparagus,  Poorman 
gooseberry,  Cortland  apple,  Rochester  peach, 
Pauls  Scarlet  Climber,  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  Rose 
Marie,  and  Father  Hugo’s  roses.  Forsythia  spec- 
tabilis.  Daphne  cneorum,  Lily  White  gladiolus 
and  the  best  line  of  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Vines 
and  perennials  we  ever  offered.  Send  $1.00  for  12 
Latham  raspberry  or  50  Martha  Washington  as¬ 
paragus  roots.  Catalog  free. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 


Gladiolus  BULBSI^K 

including  2  each  of  Niagara.  Kuropa,  Schwaben  and 
others  equally  good.  D.  0.  CHAMBERLAYNE,  Holley.  N.Y. 


Green  Mountain  SEED  Potatoes.  Fully  certified 
except  blight.  Yield,  1922 — 410  bushels  per  acre.  Refer 
ence.  Secretary  Agriculture.  E0M0NO  REBAR,  Bethel,  Vermont 


Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  SEED 
$4  per  lb.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 

LESTER  W.  BENNETT  Victor,  N.Y. 


Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


Looking  Ahead 

It  is  was  bad  weather,  even  for  March. 
There  was  no  chance  of  doing  anything 
out  of  doors,  for  it  was  raining*,in  heavy 
spitting  drops  that  pelted  the  long  row 
of  windows  in  the  cow  stable,  where  the 
young  potato  grower  and  the  man  across 
the  fence  were  reflecting  on  the  turn  of 
affairs.  The  rain  sounded  good,  for  it 
meant  the  snow  would  soon  be  gone.  So 
far  it  had  been  a  cold,  backward  Spring. 
Other  times  they  had  been  able. to  plow 
before  this,  but  here  it  was  the  fifteenth 
of  March  and  the  ground  was  still  white 
with  snowdrifts. 

It  was  rather  nice  in  the  stable,  warm 
and  clean  and  light.  From  where  he  sat 
on  a  pile  of  crates  telescoped  under  the 
windows,  the  man  across  the  fence  could 
lean  back  and  look  up  the  row  of  sleek 
Guernseys.  Often  there  came  to  him  the 
subdued  rattle  of  water  ibeing  drawn  into 
a  thirsty  mouth,  and  this  gave  him  a 
sense  of  satisfaction.  It  had  been  a  good 
job  putting  in  those  water  buckets.  There 
were  only  10  cows,  because  10  was  enough 
to  milk  night  and  morning  alone.  There 
were  times  when  it  meant  10  pails  swim¬ 
ming  full  of  milk.  He  preferred  his 
hands  to  a  milking  machine,  for  he  was 
not  mechanical.  And,  anyhow,  it  seemed 
to  rest  him  to  milk ;  he  often  thought 
over  his  day’s  work  then,  and  planned  for 
another. 

The  two  neighbors  were  quite  different 
in  their  ideas  on  farming  methods.  The 
one  who  made  his  living  by  potatoes,  be- 


off  the  poor  ones  a  little  at  a  time.” 

The  young  potato  grower  shook  his 
head.  “‘We  can’t  afford  to  raise  poor 
ones.  Some  fields  are  not  adapted  for 
growing  as  perfect  tubers  as  others,  and 
ought  not  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
I  am  planning  to  raise  a  few  supplies 
that  I  usually  buy — some  corn  to  fatten  a 
pig,  wheat  for  flour  and  middlings — on 
the  land  that  I  know  does  not  produce 
the  fine,  white  stock  that  the  trade  likes, 
for  to  compete  with  the  Southern  ship¬ 
pers  I  must  have  that.  But  I  don’t  mind 
competing  with  good  stock.  It’s  always 
the  poor  stuff,  dumped  down  by  the  fel¬ 
lows  who  don't  care,  that  hurts  prices.” 

‘‘That  make  it  too  easy  for  a  man  to 
be  a  farmer,”  cut  in  the  man  across  the 
fence  earnestly.  It  was  one  of  his  fa¬ 
vorite  topics.  “No  matter  how  worthless 
a  fellow  is,  even  if  he  is  such  a  poor  stick 
the  shops  won't  use  him,  there's  nothing 
to  prevent  his  getting  an  old  horse  and 
starting  out  to  plow.  He  thinks  he’s 
good  enough  to  be  a  farmer.  When  his 
crops  grow  there’s  just  enough  of  such 
fellows  to  make  farming  what  it  is.  And 
they  put  you  and1  me  in  the  same  class 
with  him.” 

The  young  potato  grower  smiled  wryly. 
“QuotiDg  from  the  instructions  on  income 
tax  reports,  a  man  who  runs  a  farm  for 
pleasure  only  is  not  a  farmer.”  He  stood 
up  and  looked  out  at  the  storm,  button¬ 
ing  his  coat. 

“When  it  gets  to  that,”  declared  his 
neighbor,  “I’ll  quit.  I  think  I’m  too 
good  a  man  to  work  for  nothing.” 


This  is  an  actual  picture  of  the  little  red  schoolhou.se”  as  it  is  found  today  in  one 
of  the  rural  counties  of  New  York.  They  are  not  all  like  this.  Many  of  these  country 
schoolhouses  have  been  kept  up  with  the  times.  There  are  some,  however,  just  about 
like  the  one  here  shown.  Some  of  the  ablest  of  Americans  received  the  foundation 
of  their  education  in  just  such  a  building.  Some  of  the  children  now  attending  such 
schools  may  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow ;  but  every  child  is  entitled  to  a  better  start 

than  such  a  school  can  now  give  him. 


lieving  in  commercial  fertilizer  and  cover 
crops,  kept  no  stock  but  his  team  and  cow. 
The  other,  who  made  his  living  by  cows, 
used  the  barnyard  manure  as  far  as  it 
would  go,  and  as  little  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  as  he  could  get  results.  Yet  both 
methods  were  successful.  This  ditference 
was  the  root  of  many  arguments,  and 
perhaps  of  their  interest  in  each  other. 
The  younger  man  spoke: 

“I  see  the  farm  credits  bill  has  been 
passed.” 

His  companion  pursued  his  lips  silently 
before  he  answered.  “Well,  maybe  I’m 
wrong,  hut  I  can’t  see  how  it's  going  to 
benefit  anybody,  that  hill.  Of  course, 
they  intend  to  lend  money  to  farmers  at 
a  very  low  rate  of  interest.  I  figure  that 
will  lead  to  overproduction  for  this  year 
anyhow.” 

“But  the  rate  of  interest  means  noth¬ 
ing,”  objected  the  young  potato  grower. 
“It’s  the  principal  that  keeps  us  awake 
nights.  Taking  money  to  put  in  the 
ground,  and  not  knowing  whether  you  ai*e 
growing  the  dollars  you  put  in  or  just 
cents.” 

The  older  man  nodded  grimly.  “Most 
farmers  lost  out  last  year,  and  were  in 
debt,  or  without  funds  for  living  expenses. 
That’s  why  so  many  of  them  are  working 
in  town,  and  a  good  many  had  planned 
to  stay  on  through  the  Summer.  The 
bank  down  at  the  village  is  full  of  farm¬ 
ers’  notes,  and  can’t  take  any  more ;  so 
many  auctions  was  what  caused  that,  I 
suppose.  And  now  that  it’s  made  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  farmer  to  get  anything  he 
wants  by  giving  them  a  piece  of  paper, 
there’ll  be  more  notes  than  ever.  Next 
Fall  they  will  all  come  due,  and  in  the 
big  rush  of  produce  to  market,  as  there 
will  be  to  pay  off  this  borrowed  money,  I 
foresee  a  sacrifice  in  prices.  If  they  lower 
freight  rates.  I  look  for  prices  to  follow 
’em  down ;  that  is,  at  such  a  time.” 

The  young  potato  grower  was  looking 
at  the  crates  on  which  they  were  sitting. 
“Can  you  afford  to  feed  potatoes  to  cows 
when  they  are  selling  at  the  car  for  50c 
a  bushel?” 

“No,”  admitted  his  neighbor.  “At 
least  not  good  potatoes.  I’m  saving  the 
best  of  them  to  sell  for  higher  prices. 
There’s  been  a  freeze  in  the  Hastings 
district  in  Florida.  That’s  why  the 
dealers  have  begun  to  buy  again,  I  figure. 
At  this  time  of  year  the  cows  are  in  need 
of  a  little  succulent  food,  and  I’m  feeding 


“Sometimes  I  wonder  if  it  is  really  the 
money  that  counts,”  said  the  other  slowly, 
as  his  eyes  strayed  about  the  pleasant 
stable.  “We’ve  tried  factory  work,  both 
of  us,  and  we  didn’t  leave  it  on  account 
of  money.  It  seems  to  me  we  left  it  to 
escape  losing  our  will  power,  our  indi¬ 
viduality.  There  was  something  oppres¬ 
sive  in  the  thought  of  spending  year  after 
year,  as  men  do  in  the  shops,  at  the  same 
job ;  of  getting  old  and  being  cast  aside. 
A  farm  owner  is  his  own  man ;  naturally 
he  becomes  an  individualist.  His  in¬ 
stincts  are  all  against  organization,  of 
working  under  a  head,  of  not  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  his  own  decisions.  I  ex¬ 
pect  that  originality  has  to  >be  -born  on  a 
farm  or  in  a  wilderness ;  some  place 
where  men  are  free.” 

The  man  across  the  fence  glanced  over 
again  at  the  purebreds  in  the  swing 
stanchions.  “I  don’t  know  but  what  you 
may  be  right,”  he  .said  absently.  “Farm¬ 
ers  seem  to  be  willing  to  take  all  sorts 
of  punishment  rather  than  leave  the  job. 
But  it’s  going  pretty  far  to  say  that 
money  doesn’t  count  with  them.” 

The  rain  had  stopped  to  give  way  to 
the  wind.  “Well,  good-day,”  said  the 
young  potato  grower,  and  opened  the 
door.  Later  his  neighbor  saw  him  hurry¬ 
ing.  across  field,  whipped  by  the  storm. 
“It’ll  take  up  the  water,  this  wind,”  he 
murmured  bojiefully. 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER  . 


The  Wealthy  Apple 

On  page  332  H.  B.  T..  after  narrating 
Peter  M.  Gideon’s  struggle  with  poverty, 
pioneer  conditions  and  the  cold  climate 
(of  Minnesota),  xvhile  developing  the  ap¬ 
ple  we  now  call  Wealthy,  says:  “Per¬ 
haps  there  was  a  bit  of  irony  in  the  name 
he  gave  his  new  creation.”  Mrs.  Peter 
M.  Gideon’s  given  name  was  “Wealthy.” 
Millions  of  Wealthy  apple  trees  now  keep 
her  memory  green  in  many  climes,  and 
these  testify  to  the  love  of  one  sturdy 
pioneer  for  the  woman  whose  devotion 
sustained  him  through  many  long  years 
of  toil  and  suffering.  There  is  iron  a 
plenty  in  the  Wealthy  fruit,  but  no  irony 
in  the  name — only  pure  gold ! 

Illinois.  JESSE  W.  NEWELL. 
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In  the  Hospital :  Suggestions  for  the  Home 


When  I  was  partly  out  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  ether  at  the  hospital.  I  recognized 
my  wife  standing  at  my  side,  and  asked 
her,  so  it  is  reported,  if  she  was  engaged 
for  the  next  dance.  On  oeing  assured  that 
she  was  not,  I  slowly  said :  “Please  re¬ 
serve  it  for  me,”  and  returned  to  my 
slumber — 'though  I  had  not  danced  in  10 
years,  not  since  the  newfangles  came  in 
and  made  my  dancing  observed  rather 
than  admired. 

I  was  not  delirious,  as  the  nurse 
thought.  I  knew  very  well  where  I  had 
been  and  what  had  happened  ;  but  feeling- 
then  no  discomfort  and  recalling  none, 
wanted  to  say  something  agreeable  to  so 
pleasant  an  occasion.  But  later,  when 
fully  “out,”  my  personal  affairs  were  suf¬ 
ficiently  diverting  to  make  me  indifferent 
for  a  week  to  all  ways  of  the  world — my 
latest  engagement  I  should  never  have 
recalled  had  it  not  been  mentioned  to  me 
a  week  later.  Then  followed  another 
week  in  which  day  dreams  mainly  meas¬ 
ured  my  mental  activities.  I  did  not  care 
even  to*  be  read  to,  and  that  is  pretty  bad. 
Being  a  “flat.”  the  ceiling  was  for  a  time 
my  natural  field  for  entertainment.  But 
hospital  architects  with  their  plain,  rest¬ 
ful  walls  seem  indifferent  in  such  mat¬ 
ters.  So  I  would  shut  my  eyes  and  soon 
see  recurring  far-away  things,  the  most 
persistent  being  a  beautiful  shaded  garden 
in  China,  with  a  few  kindly  high-class 
Chinamen,  whose  conversation  I  seemed 
to  understand,  though  I  had  never  been 
in  China. 

One  day  I  gazed  through  the  wide  doors 
opening  on  a  little  balcony  near  my  bed. 
After  that  I  went  no  more  to  China. 
Not  far  away,  the  whole  space  was  filled 
with  a  mass  of  great  eucalyptus  trees. 
Beyond  were  white  clouds,  and  then  the 
blue  skv  that  I  could  fill  in  as  I  liked,  and 
did.  But  no  honest  man  not  an  astronomer 
can  pretend  to  dwell  long  among  the  stars. 
So  I  soon  left  that  cold  region  and  came 
back  to  the  white  clouds,  and  floated 
down  to  the  places  of  men,  to  the  country¬ 
side,  where  I  saw  the  wide  prairie,  and 
again  warm,  soft  earth,  newly  plowed, 
voung  corn  and  apple  orchards  in  bloom. 
There’s  where  my  heart  belongs,  and  I 
often  went  there,  choosing  a  new  region 
each  time.  I  saw  men  with  their  teams 
in  the  field,  and  housewives  about  their 
work,  but  I  never  talked  with  any  of 
them.  One  day  the  sad  thought  occurred 
to  me :  What  if  there  should  be  serious 
sickness  on  these  farms  so  far  away  from 
hospitals?  From  that  time  on  I  was 
alive  to  all  the  hospital  business  about 
me  to  see  how  much  of  it  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  put  into  use  in  the  country.  Much 
to  mv  surprise,  most  of  it  can  be. 

Now  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  given  me  space 
in  which  to  tell  of  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
thousand  homes  where  it  goes  where 
there  is  this  day  great  illness,  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  such  homes 
where  there  will  be.  While  I  write  for 
the  country,  it  is  my  very  positive  impres¬ 
sion  that  in  one-half  of  all  town  houses 
some  of  these  suggestions  may  well  find 
place.  Lest  it  be  thought  by  the  country 
people  to  whom  I  appeal  that  here  is 
another  rural  uplifter  from  town,  let  me 
say  that  while  it  cannot  be  denied  I  once 
was  a  townsman,  I  am  and  have  been  for 
many  years  a  farmer  and  nothing  else. 

When  Ward  McAllister  wrote  his  fa¬ 
mous  and  unimportant  book  on  upper- 
crust  manners  in  New  York,  he  gave  it 
the  title.  “Society  as  I  Have  Found  It.” 
So  I  will  state  the  hospital  practice  sim¬ 
ply  as  I  found  it,  with  little  preachment, 
that  each  housewife  may  apply  much  or 
little  of  it  as  circumstances  dictate — and 
I  well  know  that  with  some  it  will  not 
be  needed  at  all. 

When  you  enter  the  great  hospital  as 
a  patient  its  mystery  disappears.  You 
find  that  apart  from  the  little  corner  de¬ 
voted  to  the  wonders  of  modern  surgery 
and  another  to  the  dispensary,  it  nearly 
all  comes  down  to  good  housekeeping  for 
the  sick,  and  that  marked  with  great 
simplicity. 

Asepsis  is,  no  doubt,  the  foundation 
stone  of  good  hospital  management.  Clean¬ 
liness  stamps  everything.  The  plain  walls 
bare  floors  (so  easily  kept  clean),  the 
white  beds  and  the  nurses  in  wash  dresses 
not  only  make  for  healthful  conditions, 
but  are  very  convincing  to  the  patient. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  arrest  my 
attention  was  the  “surgical  gown.”  It 
might  as  well  be  called  hospital  gown, 
since  every  patient  wears  one.  I  had  seen 
them  before,  but,  of  course,  never  expected 
to  have  close  acquaintance.  It  is  really 
not  a  gown  at  all,  but  a  glorified  shirt 
about  a  yard  deep  and  as  wide,  of  soft 
white  cotton  with  straight  half  sleeves 
and  an  imitation  collar  sewed  down  flat 
across  the  front,  the  gown  opening  in  the 
back  and  tied  at  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  at  another  point  on  the  shoulders. 

When  the  cherubim  floating  about  the 
hospital  in  nurses’  raiment  had  adjusted 
mine,  I  remarked  that  it  was  a  brave 
man,  or  more  likely  woman,  who  invented 
the  thing  and  believed  it  would  work. 
They  do  work.  The  patient  wears  noth¬ 
ing  else,  with  freedom  from  pajama  bands 
that  are  too  loose  or  too  tight,  or,  worse 
yet,  night  dresses  that  swirl  around  one 
like  the  skirts  or  a  dancing  dervish.  They 
are  so  fine  that  when  I  came  home  for 
convalescence  there  was  no  peace  till  1 
was  provided  with  some  surgical  gowns. 

If  sanitation  is  a  principle  with  hos¬ 
pitals,  fresh  air  is  a  habit.  And  here. 


oh.  my  sisters  of  the  country — forgive  me — 
is  your  weak  point.  I  know  that  I  am 
now  on  thin  ice.  I  hear  a  lovely  matron 
say :  “Don’t  mind  him  on  fresh  air ;  he 
is  from  Southern  California,  where  they 
are  glad  to  have  the  doors  and  windows 
open  the  year  round.”  But  when"  I  was 
in  the  hospital,  in  the  Spring,  it  was  so 
cold  at  night  that  the  nurses  then  wore 
sweaters  to  keep  warm.  Anyway.  Cali¬ 
fornia  just  happened  for  me;  my  life  has 
been  spent  not  where  the  eucalyptus 
grows,  but  where  the  snow  lies  deep  in 
Winter  and  where  the  Crocuses  peep  out 
to  delight  us  in  the  Spring. 

Let  us  see  how  it  was.  I  was  in  a 
small  ward  on  the  second  floor — in  a 
ward  for  two  reasons.  The  first  will  be 
obvious  to  all  farmers  of  the  class  of 
1920,  while  this  sufficient  reason  was 
tempered  with  another — my  downright 
liking  for  “folks.”  Our  pleasant  ward 
had  on  three  sides  double  doors  opening 
on  balconies.  The  agencies  for  heat  and 
ventilation  five.  First,  fresh  air ;  all  of 
the  balcony  doors  are  left  open  all  the 
time,  save  for  an  hour  or  two  at  “getting- 
up”  time.  Second,  if  the  patient  feels 
the  draft,  a  large  screen  is  placed  at  his 
bed  to  protect  him,  and  the  doors  still 
left  open.  Third,  a  hot-water  bottle  is 
often  placed  at  his  feet — great  is  the  hot- 
water  bottle ! — and  the  door  still  left 
open.  Fourth,  if  the  patient  is  still  cold, 
more  blankets  are  drawn  up.  and  the 
doors  left  open.  The  blankets  are  ar¬ 
ranged  at  his  side  at  night,  so  the  patient 
may  himself  easily  draw  them.  Fifth,  on 
chilly  days  artificial  heat  is  added,  and 
the  doors  still  left  open. 

The  screens  are  such  as  any  carpenter 
can  quickly  make,  about  3  ft.  wide  and 
twice  as  high,  of  white  pine,  varnished, 
the  center  being  simply  white  muslin, 
strung  on  moveable  brass  rods  at  top 
and  bottom.  Two  or  three  of  these  screens 
are  hinged  together,  a  single  section  being 
given  flat  feet  a  foot  long,  set  crosswise. 
These  feet  are  worth  while,  since  with 
them  the  screen  may  be  straightened  out 
at  any  place.  These  screens  are  really  at¬ 
tractive. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  small 
white  table,  with  drawer  and  low  shelf 
at  the  head  of  each  bed.  These  tables  are 
just  the  height  of  the  bed,  which  adds 
much  to  their  convenience.  For  one  thing, 
it  enables  the  patient  often  to  help  him¬ 
self.  and  that  of  itself  is  a  curative. 
Though  I  never  saw  the  bottom  of  my 
little  drawer.  I  knew  its  geography  per¬ 
fectly,  and  where  each  treasure  lay. 

In  the  hospital  it  is  the  good  practice 
that  everyone  does  what  he  can,  thus  re¬ 
lieving  the  nurse’s  time  for  the  more 
needy.  When  at  the  end  of  a  week  my 
two  special  nurses  left,  I  had  a  revela¬ 
tion.  The  next  morning  a  regular  nurse 
came  in  with  a  cheery  “good  morning,” 
and  left  on  my  table  a’  wash  dish,  towels, 
etc.  Nothing  had  been  said  about  this, 
but  I  understood  the  intimation.  No 
doubt  I  could  myself  wash  my  hands  and 
face,  but  the  idea !  Shortly  the  bright 
angel  returned  and  asked  so  kindly  if  she 
should  help  me  wash.  No.  I  thought  I 
could  do  it  myself,  and  I  did.  In  another 
day  I  enjoyed  it.  I  liked  especially  to 
feed  myself,  lying  on  my  side  with  my 
head  but  slightly  raised.  Bed  tables  are 
used  for  those  who  sit  up,  but  for  me  the 
little  table  is  drawn  down  past  the  pil¬ 
lows  and  the  large  tray  rested  partly  on 
that  and  partly  on  the  bed.  All  liquid 
food,  including  soups,  is  taken  through 
glass  tubes  by  those  who  do  not  sit  up. 
so  much  more  conveniently  than  from 
spoons. 

In  the  matter  of  cooking  for  the  sick, 
the  average  hospital  has  little  on  that  of 
the  average  farmer’s  wife,  save  that 
greater  variety  is  available  in  the  city. 
In  this  respect  I  will  only  suggest  that 
in  the  country  effort  should  be  made  to 
include  a  larger  variety  of  thin  soups, 
mostly  with  a  milk  basis.  These  are 
within  reach,  are  wholesome  and  very 
palatable  to  the  sick.  I  refer  to  what  is 
called  light  diet  in  the  hospital,  and  not 
the  very  special  diet  that  the  doctor  will 
prescribe  in  some  cases. 

Good  cheer  is  a  dominant  note  at  the 
hospital — in  the  house  of  suffering,  inter¬ 
rupted  plans,  disappointed  hopes!  Think 
of  that,  oh  man  in  health  and  prosperity 
with  a  grouch!  Cheerfulness  is  a  con¬ 
tagion  that  spreads  from  the  nurses — 
weary  though  they  must  often  be — and  it 
eq^ijy  touches  the  patients.  Mr.  Grumpy 
comes  into  the  ward  and  leaves  his 
grumps  behind,  or  soon  hides  them, 
ashamed  to  have  them  found  in  so  good 
company. 

Care  will  kill  a  cat.  we  have  been  well 
assured,  and  beyond  a  doubt  it  has  killed 
millions  of  human  beings.  Here  is  where 
the  hospital  does  a  part  of  its  good  work. 
It  banishes  care.  Ten  thousand  women 
and  some  men  would  testify  that  it  is  so. 
Is  there  not  here  a  suggestion  for  the 
sickroom  outside  the  hospital? 

The  draw  sheet  is  a  good  thing.  An 
ordinary  sheet  folded  lengthwise  will  an¬ 
swer.  It  is  drawn  as  tightly  as  possible 
across  the  middle  of  the  bed  above  the 
under  sheet  and  tucked  in  at  each  side. 
This  sheet  gives  a  very  smooth  bed,  gets 
more  use  and  is  changed  more  often  than 
the  other  sheets. 

I  must  mention  the  bed  pan  and  the 
bed  urinal.  They  are  so  absolute  necessi¬ 
ties  in  the  sickroom  that  they  should  be 
.  (Continued  on  page  515.) 
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Any  Main  Part 
Worth  More 
Than  This  Price 


150-Gallon 

Removable 

Tank 


“Red  Jacket” 
Pump 


54-Inch  Wheels, 
10- Inch 
Steel  Hub 


Easily 

Convertible  for 
Use  as  Sprayer, 
Gasoline  or 
Oil  Cart, 
Sprinkler,  and 
without  Tank, 
All-Round 
Utility  Cart 


A  wonderful  value  from  the 
Government’s  great  war  sup¬ 
plies.  Any  principal  part  of  this 
equipment  is  by  itself  worth  the 
price  of  all.  We  understand  that 
these  carts  cost  the  government 
$275.00. 

Even  the  farmer  who  needs  no  water 
or  sprinkling  cart  should  buy  one  of 
these;  remove  the  tank  and  use  it  for 
a  water,  gasoline,  oil  or  disinfectant 
tank;  then  build  a  simple  body  on  the 
frame  and  you  have  an  all-around 
cart  worth  three  times  your  invest¬ 
ment.  They  are  strong  and  well  made 
— will  last  a  lifetime. 

Tank  of  one-piece  galvanized  iron, 
with  splash  partition,  solid,  riveted 
joints,  150  gallon  capacity.  Pump 
“Red  Jacket,”  supposed  to  be  the  best 
pump  on  the  market.  Strainer  device. 
Hose  25  feet  long,  of  2-inch  4-ply 
rubber.  Standard,  approved  Brake 
Rod  wheels  54-inches  in  diameter,  10- 
inch  steel  hub.  Foot  brakes.  Tool 
Box  under  seat.  15  Brass  faucets  in 
rear  for  drawing  water,  gasoline  or  oil. 

We  have  approximately  1,000 
of  these  carts,  offered  to  you 
subject  to  previous  sale  and 
our  acceptance.  Enclose  your 
check  or  money  order  and  your 
cart  will  be  shipped  knocked 
down  in  original  crates,  just  as 
received  from  the  Studebaker 
Wagon  Works. 

This  is  the  value  of  a  lifetime. 
Take  advantage  of  it.  Send  in 
your  order  today! 

NATIONAL  JOBBING  CO. 

54  W.  Lake  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(.Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  Philadelphia  apple  market  held 
about  steady,  although  values  in  Baldwins 
seemed  to  have  strengthened  a  little, 
A2^-in.  selling  around  $5.75  a  bafrel ; 
Xew  York,  A2%-in.  Greenings,  $6,  and 
Ben  Davis  from  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
$4  to  $4.50  a  barrel,  as  to  size  and  con¬ 
dition.  In  bushel  hampers  Greenings 
and  Baldwins  sold  up  to  $1.50  on  the 
10th.  and  Stayma,ns  brought  5c  more. 
The  tone  on  Baldwins  seemed  to  be  a 
little 'stronger  last  week  in  shipping  sec¬ 
tions  as  well,  but  the  movement  was  lim- 
ited.  The  season  for  old  cabbage  is  nearly 
over  and  the  peak  of  high  prices  for  old 
stock  has  evidently  been  reached  for  this 
season.  The  trend  lately  has  been  down¬ 
ward,  prices  dropping  $20  a  ton  since  the 
lirst  week  in  March,  the  best  selling  on 
the  19th  mostly  at  $35  to  $45  a  ton.  The 
onion  market  showed  a  little  strength, 
and  on  the  20th  No.  1  Miehigans,  yellow 
onions,  sold  at  $4  per  100-lb.  sack,  while 
New  \rork  States  brought  $3.25  to  $3.35 
a  sack,  as  the  offerings  were  only  of  fair 
quality.  The  frost  damage  in  Texas  de¬ 
layed  the  onion  movement  from  that 
section  about  two  weeks,  and  this  has 
given  the  Northern  shippers  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  to  dispose  of  their  old  crop 
onions.  They  have  been  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  opportunity,  as  storage  onions 
have  moved  rather  rapidly  of  late  and 
supplies  are  getting  comparatively  low. 
The  movement  on  new  onions  is  expected 
from  Texas  about  April  1.  There  was 
no  particular  excitement  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  potato  market.  The  market  was 
gepetally  steady  under  a  moderate  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand,  with  a  tendency  up¬ 
ward.  New  York  State  round  .whites 
and  fairly  well-graded  Pennsylvanias  sold 
mostly  around  $2.60  per  150-lb.  sack. 
New-crop  potatoes  from  Florida  will  be 
on  the  market  soon,  a  few  already  having 
reached  the  New  York  market.  Sweet 
potatoes  showed  no  improvement,  the 
market  continuing  dull  and  slow.  Spin¬ 
ach  and  lettuce  were  plentiful  from  the 
warmer  sections  of  the  country,  and  mod¬ 
erate  amounts  of  celery  were  received. 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  California 
have  begun  to  ship  asparagus,  that  from 
Georgia  selling  at  $<  to  $18  a  dozen 
bunches.  Nearby  root  crops  from  storage 
are  moving  slowly,  as  new.-crop  beets, 
carrots, -etc.,  are  coming  in  in  good  quan¬ 
tities  from  the  South. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

About  March  1  nearby  eggs  were  sell¬ 
ing  close  to  40c  a  dozen,  but  the  expected 
increase  in  receipts  materialized  and 
prices  dropped  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  month,  29c  being  the  price  received 
for  nearby  and  Western  extras.  There 
were  further  weaknesses  last  week,  but 
toward  the  Close  offerings  were  pretty 
well  cleaned  up,  the  loss  regained,  and 
on  the  19th  29c  was  again  the  prevailing 
price  of  best  eggs.  The  storage  of  eggs 
began  earlier  last  year  than  this.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Government  reports.  Philadel¬ 
phia  warehouses  had  only  252  cases  on 
hand  March  19  ;  200  cases  of  those  being 
put  in  on  that  date.  A  year  ago  there 
were  approximately  9.000  cases  in  stor¬ 
age  on  the  same  date,  but  a  light  inward 
movement  before  April  1  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  storage  stocks  will  be 
small  this  season. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  just  before 
the  important  Jewish  holiday,  the  Pass- 
over,  there  is  usually  a  good  demand  for 
live  fancy  fat  fowl,  ducks,  geese  and  tur¬ 
keys.  All  the  week  the  market  on  live 
poultry  has  been  firm,  and  toward  the 
last  fancy  fowl  advanced  to  30  to  31c  lb. 
Fancy  broilers  weighing  1%  lbs.  or  under 
held  steady  at  60  to  65c  lb:,  while  the 
large,  fancy  soft-meated  chickens  ranged 
28  to  31c  on  the  19th.  There  was  very 
little  change  in  the  dressed  poultry  mar¬ 
ket.  Offerings  were  moderate,  but  plenti¬ 
ful  for  the  demand.  Fresh-killed,  dry- 
picked.  heavy  fowl  held  steady  at  29c, 
and  heavy  nearby  chickens  sold  as  high 
at  32c  lb.  Turkeys  were  little  wanted. 
With  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  poul¬ 
try.  which  is  reported  to  be  on  the  farms, 
and  the  exceptionally  large  cold  storage 
holdings  on  hand,  the  problem  of  market¬ 
ing  the  frozen  poultry  without  financial 
loss  is  enough  to  cause  dealers  some  un¬ 
easiness.  In  Philadelphia  the  excess  over 
last  year  is  something  like  1.700.000  lbs., 
and  the  total  for  New  Y’ork.  Philadelphia. 
Boston  and  Chicago  exceeds  last  year’s 
holdings  on  March  19  by  about  20.000,000 
lbs.  However,  with  improved  industrial 
conditions  it  is  hoped  that  demand  will 
take  care  of  the  surplus  without  much 
difficulty. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  was  kept  pretty  well 
cleaned  up.  and  the  market  ruled  firm. 
No.  1  Timothy  sold  steadily  at  $23  a  ton. 
and  light  cloved  mixed  at  $21  to  $22  a 
ton.  There  was  no  change  in  the  market 
on  rye  straw  last  week,  $27  being  the 
prevailing  price  on  No.  1  stock,  while 
best  wheat  and  oat  straw  sold  at  $15  to 
$16  a  ton.  B.  W.  S. 

March  21,  1923. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-END1COTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20c ;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  porter¬ 
house  steak,  lb.,  22c ;  neck  cuts,  lb..  8c ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  23c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  30 
to  35c ;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  25c ;  sausage, 
lb.,  20c ;  roasting  pigs,  lb.,  35c ;  salt  pork, 
lb..  20c  ;  sliced  ham.  lb  30  to  35c ;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  25c ;  pork  loin.  lb..  23c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  loaf,  lb.,  30c. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  35'c ;  fowls, 
lb.,  32c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  28c ;  turkeys, 
lb..  45c;  geese,  lb.,  32c;  ducks,  lb..  32c. 

Dressed  chickens,  lb.,  40c;  fowls,  lb., 
38c;  turkeys,  lb..  50c;  geese,  lb..  38c; 
ducks,  lb.,  39c. 

Eggs,  extra  white  and  brown,  36c;  pul¬ 
let  eggs,  40c ;  duck  eggs,  50c. 

Milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  80c;  but¬ 
ter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  54c ;  best 
dairy,  lb..  53c;  cheese,  cream,  lb..  30c; 
skim,  17c;  cottage  cheese,  10c;  pimento 
cheese,  15c. 

Dried  apples,  lb..  12 ^c ;  pie  apples, 
qt.,  8c;  apples,  best,  peck.  75c;  Baldwin 
apples,  bu..  $2.25;  Ben  Davis,  bu..  $2; 
beans,  lb.,  10c ;  beets,  bu..  $1.25 ;  cabbage, 
white,  lb.,  4c ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  horse¬ 
radish,  10c;  celery  hearts,  10c;  celery, 
bunch,  1214c;  lettuce,  large  heads.  10c; 
onions,  lb.,  5c ;  potatoes,  bu..  90c ;  rhu¬ 
barb.  lb..  5c :  radishes,  bunch.  10c';  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c ;  rutabagas,  bu.,  80c ;  veg¬ 
etable  oysters,  bunch,  10c. 

Clover  honey,  card.  23c ;  extracted. 
18c;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  6c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  4c;  bread.  17-oz.  loaf.  5e ;  vine¬ 
gar,  gal..  40c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb..  13  to  14c ;  heavy,  lb., 
9  to  12c ;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  16c ;  mutton, 
lb.,  20  to  25c ;  lamb,  lb.,  20  to  30c ;  beef, 
lb.,  7  to  10c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  30  to  36c; 
chickens,  lb.,.  30  to  35c;  fowls,  lb.,  30  to 
36c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens,  each, 
75c  to  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  55c; 
chickens,  lb..  45c;  fowls,  lb..  40  to  45c; 
geese,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  rabbits,  lb..  35  to 
40c. 

Butter,  per  lb.,  55c;  eggs.  40  to  45c; 
duck  eggs,  55  to  60c;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
35  to  40c ;  honey,  per  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  per 
cap,  25c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  beans,  bu., 
$4  to  $6;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  car¬ 
rots.  bu.,  75c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads.  75c 
to  $1.50;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  75c  to 
$1.35 ;  garlic,  lb.,  10  to  12c ;  lettueq,  leaf, 
per  box.  $2  to  $3 ;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.60 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  60c ;  pota¬ 
toes.  bu..  80c  to  $1  ;  parsnips,  bu.,  90c 
to  $1;  rutabagas,  bu..  75c;  turnips,  bu., 
$1. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $18  to  $20;  No.  2, 
$16;  No.  3,  $14;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.35;  oats,  bu.,  60c;  corn, 
bu.,  95c;  buckwheat,  per  100  lbs.,  $2. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  10  to  15c; 
forequarters,  lb..  8  to  lie ;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  12  to  17c ;  dressed  hogs,  lb..  11  to  13c ; 
light,  9  to  10c ;  heavy,  Spring  lambs,  lb.. 
25  to  27c;  yearling  lambs,  lb..  16  to  18c; 
mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c ;  veal,  lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry— Broilers,  white,  lb.,  23 
ro  26c;  colored,  lb.,  26  to  28c;  fowls,  lb., 
25  to  27c;  old  roosters,  lb..  15  to  18c; 
guinea  fowls,  each.  30  to  50c;  pigeons, 
each.  15  to  20c;  ducks,  lb..  23  to  28c; 
geese,  lb.,  18  to  22c;  rabbits,  live,  per 
pair,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb..  42  to  45c; 
eggs,  40  to  45c. 

Apples,  best.  bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  seconds, 
bu..  75c  to  $1;  per  bbl.,  $4  to  $7;  cab¬ 
bage.  red,  doz.  heads.  75c  to  $1  ;  cabbage, 
per  doz.  heads.  50  to  75c ;  Danish,  per 
ton.  $40  to  $45  ;  carrots,  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  75c  to  $1 ;  lettuce, 
good  to  best.  50  to  60c;  lettuce.  Boston, 
doz.  heads.  $2  to  $2.50 ;  onions.  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches.  25  to 
30c ;  Spanish  onions,  crate,  $11.75  to  $2  ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  potatoes, 
firsts,  bu.,  70  to  75c;  seconds,  bu..  50  to 
60c;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  rhubarb, 
doz..  $1.10  to  $1.25;  spinach,  bu..  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  tomatoes,  lb..  20  to  25c;  turnips, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  1ms.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow.  $7 ;  white  marrow.  $8.50 ;  red 
kidney,  $7;  white  kidney.  $ 8 1  pea,  $7; 
medium,  $7  ;  yellow  eye.  $7  ;  Imperials,  $6. 

Hides — Steers.  No.  1,  9c;  No.  2.  8c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  9c ;  No.  2.  8c ; 
bulls  and  stags.  6c;  horsehides.  each.  $2 
to  $3;  sheep  skins,  each,  75c  to  $2;  calf. 
No.  1,  13c:  No.  2.  12c;  wool,  fleece,  lb., 
35  to  40c:  unwashed,  medium,  35  to  40c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.30;  corn.  bu.. 
92  to  93c:  oats.  55c;  rye,  bu..  90  to  95c. 

Timofhv  h«v.  ton.  $21  to  $23;  straw, 
ten,  $14  to  $16. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

About  the  worst  possible  closing  of 
Winter,  with  the  sun  temperature  above 
60  degrees  one  day  and  close  to  zero  the 
next.  Not  since  1885  have  we  had  such 
a  March.  Eggs  grow  easier  as  Easter 
approaches,  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Potatoes  are  low  and  strawberries  scarce. 


Much  the  same  prices  generally  as  for¬ 
merly. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 
Butter,  firm ;  creamery,  46  to  55c ; 
dairy,  38  to  45c ;  crocks,  42  to  45c ;  com¬ 
mon,  30  to  35c.  Cheese,  dull ;  longhorns. 
29  to  30c:  flats  and  daisies,  30  to  31c; 
limburgor,  30  to  32c.  Eggs,  easier,  hen¬ 
nery,  31  to  35c ;  State  and  Western 
candled,  29  to  31c ;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 


Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  turkey,  35  to 
42c ;  fowl,  20  to  30c ;  capon.  30  to  38c ; 
broilers.  36  to  44c ;  chickens,  18  to  31c ; 
old  roosters.  22  to  23c ;  ducks,  25  to  39c ; 
geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry,  scarce ; 
turkeys,  30  to  35c;  fowls,  24  to  26c; 
chickens.  20  to  25e ;  old  roosters,  17  to 
18c ;  ducks,  24  to  30c ;  geese,  18  to  20c. 


APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady ;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.50;  other  named  sorts,  $1.75  to  $2; 
except  Baldwins,  Greenings,  ,$1.5(0  |to 
$1.75.  Potatoes,  steady;  home  grown, 
hu.,  40  to  65c ;  Bermudas,  bbl.,  $13.75  to 
$17 ;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $1.60  to 
$1.75. 

BERRIES 


Strawberries,  scarce;  Sou.  qt.,  45  to 
55c.  Cranberries,  dull ;  Cape  Cod,  50-lb. 
box,  $2.50  to  $3. 


Beans,  quiet;  white  kidney,  marrow, 
c-wt.,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  red  kidney,  $8.50  to 
$9.50;  pea,  medium,  $8  to  $8.50.  Onions 
steady;  yellow  globe,  cwt.,  $2.65  to 
$2.75;  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  Span¬ 
ish,  small  crate,  $1.60  to  $1.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  active;  beans.,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  $5  to  $6;  beets,  bu..  75  to 
90c ;  doz.  bunches,  75  to  80c ;  carrots,  bu., 
50  to  75c;  doz.  bunches,  50  to  60c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  hamper,  $3  to  $3.75;  cauli¬ 
flower,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2;  celery.  Fla., 
crate,  $2.35  to  $2.75 ;  cucumber,  doz., 
$2.25  to  $3;  endive,  lb.,  15  to  30c- ;  let¬ 
tuce,  Fla.,  hamper,  $2  to  $2.75;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  50c;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  peppers,  crate.  $3.75  to 
$4.25 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  35c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  shallots,  doz. 
bunches,  50  to  90c;  squash,  cwt.,  $4  to 
$5.50;  tomatoes,  Fla.,  crate,  $3  to  $6; 
turnips,  white,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.75;  yel¬ 
low  do.,  70  to  80c ;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  45  to  50c ;  vegetable  ovsters. 
doz.  bunches.  80c  to  $1. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb,  17  to  23c ; 
dark,  12  to  16c.  Maple  products,  active  ; 

lb.,  30  to  35c;  syrup,  gal., 

FEED 

Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  bulk.  ton.  $20 
to  $23  ;  clover  mixed.  $19  to  $22 ;  straw, 
$9  to  $11;  wheat  bran,  earlot.  ton.  $33; 
middlings.  $33;  red  dog,  $38;  cottonseed 
meal,  $46.50 ;  oilmeal,  $43 ;  liominv, 
$33.50;  gluten.  $46.50;  oat  feed.  $17; 
rye  middlings,  $34.40.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl..  $3  to  $7;  Greening,  $3 
to  $5;  russet,  $4  to  $5.50. 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.75  ;  red  kid¬ 
ney.  $7.50  to  $8.50;  yellow  eve,  $7  to 
$8.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  52  to  52%c;  good  to 
choice,  47  to  50c ;  storage,  48  to  50c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery.  36  to  37c;  gathered, 
choice,  33  to  35c ;  lower  grades.  28  to  30c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  Green  Mountain,  bag.  $1.90  to 
$2;  Spaulding  Rose  and  Cobbler,  $1.80 
to  $1.90. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  35  to  38c;  fowls.  26  to  30c-; 
roosters.  19  to  20c ;  squabs,  doz..  $3.50  to 
$S ;  ducks,  lb.,  22  to  26c ;  geese,  18  to  23c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $3  to  $3.50;  lettuce, 
bu..  50c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  35  to  50c ; 
string  beans,  bu.,  $4  to  $5;  spinach,  bu.. 
75c  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1  75: 
onions,  100  lbs.,  $2.50  to  $3;  radishes, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  squash,  bbl..  $4  to  $5. 

11  AY 

Timothy.  No.  1.  $27  to  $28;  No.  2.  $25 
to  $26 ;  No.  3,  $22  to  $23 ;  clover  mixed, 
$22  to  $27.  Straw,  rye.  $34  to  $35 ;  oat. 
$17  to  $18. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

March  22,  1923 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  price  for  March  Class  1 
fluid  milk.  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 


zone.  $2.80  per  100  lbs.;  Class 
cream  and  ice  cream,  $2.50. 

BUTTER 

2.  for 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.51  y2 

(if 

.52 

Good  to  choice.  .  . 

.48 

(if. 

.50 

Lower  grades . 

.43 

(if 

.47 

Dairy,  best  . 

.50 

(a). 

.5oy3 

Common  to  good.. 

.43 

(ft 

.47 

Packing  stock . 

.37 

@ 

.41 

Danish  . 49^  @  .50 y2 

New  Zealand . 49y  @  .50 


CHEESE 


Whole  milk,  special. 

.29 

Average  run  . 

.28 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  f'ey 

.42 

Medium  to  good.. 

.35 

Mix'd  col's,  n’by,  b’st 

.34 

Gathered,  best  . 

.31 

Common  to  good.  . 

.26 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs.  .  .  . 

10.00 

Pea  . 

8  00 

8.25 

White  kidney . 

8.50 

Yrellow  eye  . . . 

8.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.  bkt . 

.75 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

3.50 

Ben  Davis  . 

2.50 

Greening  . 

3.00 

Jonathan  . 

3.50 

King  . 

2.75 

Albemarle . 

4.25 

Winesap  . 

4.00 

Pears.  Kieffer.  bbl.. 

1.50 

Cranberries,  bbl.... 

4.00 

Kumquats,  qt . 

.10 

Strawberries,  qt.... 

.20 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

7.85 

Bulls  . 

5.00 

Cows  . 

2.00 

Calves,  prime . 

14.50 

Culls  . 

6.00 

Sheep  . (.  . . 

5.00 

Lambs  . 

12.00 

Hogs  . 

7.75 

@ 

.2914 

@ 

•281/2 

@ 

.44 

@ 

.38 

@ 

.35 

@ 

.32 

@ 

.30 

@ 

11.00 

@ 

8.50 

M 

8.50 

@ 

9.75 

@ 

8.25 

m 

2.00 

@ 

5.50 

@ 

5.00 

@ 

5.50 

@ 

4.50 

@ 

4.50 

@ 

5.00 

@ 

5.50 

@ 

3.00 

@ 

12.00 

®> 

.15 

@ 

.60 

@ 

8.50 

(a 

6.75 

® 

6.00 

15.50 

8.00 

7.50 

(if 

13.25 

<a 

9.25 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good .  . 

.17 

(if 

.IS 

.10 

(if 

.13 

Lambs,  hothouse,  ea. 

4.00 

@ 

10.00 

Roasting  pigs . 

.20 

(if 

.30 

Pork  . 08 

dressed  poultry 

® 

.11 

Turkeys,  best . 

Common  to  good . . 

.36 

.37 

.30 

.35 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.40 

® 

.45 

Fair  to  good . 

.25 

@ 

.35 

Fowls  . 

.20 

m 

.30 

Capons,  best . 

.40 

(iv 

.41 

Fair  to  good . 

.32 

m 

.37 

Roosters  . 

.16 

® 

.21 

Ducks  . 

.25 

m 

.31 

Geese  . 

.15 

® 

.23 

Guineas,  pair . 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs., 

.75 

@ 

1.00 

doz . 

10.00 

C(f 

11.00 

8  to  9  lbs . 

6.00 

(if 

8.25 

6  to  7  lbs .  3.50 

Vegetables 

@ 

6.00 

Asparagus,  doz.  bells. 

5.00 

@ 

15.00 

Beets,  bu . 

2.00 

(if. 

3.00 

Carrots,  100  lbs .... 

1.25 

@ 

1.65 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

40.00 

(if 

45.00 

New,  1/2-bbl.  bkt.  . 

1.25 

(if 

2.50 

Celery  hearts,  doz.. 

1.00 

(if 

1.50 

Leeks,  100  bunches. 

3.50 

@ 

4.00 

Parsley,  bbl . 

4.00 

Of 

5.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

3.50 

<S) 

5.00 

Peas,  bu.  basket .... 

4.00 

@ 

5.50 

Eggplant,  bu . 

3.00 

(5) 

3.75 

Lettuce,  bu . 

1.50 

(if 

2.00 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

1.75 

@ 

3.50 

Peppers,  bu . 

1.75 

(if 

3.50 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt.  .  . 

.50 

(if 

1.50 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1.00 

(q) 

2.00 

Squash,  new,  bu .  .  .  . 

1.75 

Cvf 

3.00 

String  beans,  bu .  .  .  . 
Ch’ry  &  Escarol,  bbl. 

3.00 

® 

6.00 

2.50 

Of 

5.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt. 
Tomatoes.  6-till  c’te. 

.15 

(if. 

.25 

1.50 

Of 

3.25 

Turnips,  bu . 

1.50 

(if 

1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

5.00 

(if 

8.50  ' 

Kale,  bbl .  2.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs. 

POTATOES 

@ 

2.50 

3.50 

Long  Island,  180  lbs. 

4.50 

® 

4.75 

State.  ISO  lbs . 

3.25 

(if 

3.50 

Maine.  180  lbs . 

3.75 

Of 

4.00 

V’ginia,  2d  crop,  bbl . 

3.00 

(if 

6.00 

Florida,  new,  bbl... 

8.00 

C(f 

12.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.. 

HAY  AND 

.50 

STRAW 

@ 

.80 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy 

24.00 

(if 

25.00 

No.  2 . 

21.00 

m 

23.00 

No.  3  . 

18.00 

20.00 

Straw,  rye  .  . . 

Oat  . 

(a) 

32.00 

17.00 

18.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk- 

Grade  A,  bottled,  qt .  .18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt .  .15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt .  .10* 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt .  .11 

Certified,  qt .  .28 

Certified,  pt . .  .  .17 

Buttermilk,  qt.  .  .10 

Cream,  heavy,  *4  pt .  .30 

Butter,  best  . 60  @  .61 

Cheese  . 32  (5?  .37 

Eggs — Best,  doz . 49  @  .50 

Gathered  . . . 39  (if,  .44 

Fowls  . 35  ®  .40 

Chickens,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 48  (if  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  (if  .04 

Onions,  lb . 05  (if  .10 

Lettuce,  head  . 10  (a)  .15 

Cabbage,  head  . 15  @  .20 


“Can  your  boy  Josh  play  a  tune  on  his 
new  banjo?”  “I  don’t  want  him  to  waste 
his  time  playin’  tunes,”  replied  Farmer 
Corntossel.  “He’s  being  educated  for  a 
jazz  band.”— Washington  Star. 
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It  kills  plant  lice 

—and  it  costs  less  than  two 
cents  a  gallon  to  spray  with 
Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate. 


NICOTINE 

INSECTICIDES 


Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 
114  E.  16th  Si.,  New  York  City 


HAYE  S 

Fruit  Fog  Sprayers 


Guaranteeing 
Top  Prices  for  Fruit 

Hayes  “Fruit  Fog”  guarantees  best 
prices  for  your  fruit— more  fruit  in 

bad  years,  better  fruit  in  good  years.  Tremen¬ 
dous  pressure  (300  lbs.  guaranteed )  breaks 
the  spray  into  a  fog  which  completely  pene¬ 
trates  every  crevice  of  twig,  leaf,  bark  and  bud. 

Prices  Slashed  to  Bottom 

Hayes  Power  Sprayers  vary  in  capacity 
only.  The  smallest  maintains  same  pres¬ 
sure  and,  except  as  to  quantity,  is  as  effi¬ 
cient  and  satisfactory  as  the  largest  size. 

New  Folder— 

Advice  of  Spray- 
'ng  Experts 

We  make  full  line  of  power  and  hand 
sprayers.  Tell  us  your  requirements. 
Distributors  and  dealers 
in  all  principal  cities. 

HAVES  PUMP  AND  PLANTER  CO. 

Dept.  43,  halva.  Ill. 


FREE? 


Crop-Saving 

Sprayers 

Do  You  Sprinkle 
or  Spray ? 

Beware  the  low  pressure 
sprinkler — good  spraying 
demands  high  pressure. 
The  extra  capacity  HUD¬ 
SON  pump  and  the 
sturdy  tank  riveted  like 
a  steam  boiler,  insure 
the  highest  working 
pressure  of  any  com¬ 
pressed  air  type. 

The  High  Pressure  Sprayer 

Equipped  with  a  combination  nozzle  for  light  or 
heavy  mixtures.  Leak-proof  shut-off.  Can  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  extension  for  spray¬ 
ing  fruit  trees.  Free  Book — "When, 

What  and  How  to  Spray.”  Write 
today  for  your  copy,  or  ask  your 
Home  Town  Hudson  Dealer. 

HUDSON  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  381  Minneapolis,  IVlInn. 

Get  this  free  book 


The  Hudson  Misty  floes  fine 
work  on  small  jobs.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Strong,  double 
seamed,  leakproof. 


Preventing  Trees  from  Bearing 

I  should  like  to  know  what  I  can  use  to 
spray  150  peach,  cherry,  pear  and  apple 
trees  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  bear¬ 
ing  any  fruit.  The  trees  are  six  years 
old.  This  may  sound  queer  to  you.  per¬ 
haps,  but  my  orchard  is  situated  adjoin¬ 
ing  a  country  road,  and  passersby  help 
themselves  to  the  fruit.  They  are  wel¬ 
come  to  the  fruit,  hut  they  climb  up  into 
the  trees  and  break  the  limbs.  Since  we 
;ire  going  to  be  away  this  Summer,  I 
thought  that  perhaps  you  could  tell  me 
how  to  spray  the  trees  so  that  I.  can  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  thieves.  MBS.  B. 

Wildwood.  N.  J. 

The  best  thing  that  we  have  ever  heard 
of  to  prevent  peach  trees  from  bearing 
is  a  severe  Winter  or  a  good  late  Spring 
freeze !  However,  that  would  be  rather 
hard  on  the  rest  of  us.  As  for  spraying,  we 
know  of  nothing  that  will  insure  the  loss 
of  the  blossoms  without  also  affecting  the 
leaves  seriously,  although  from  time  to 
time  there  are  scattering  reports  of  in¬ 
jury  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  or  litne- 
ulphur.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  we 
have  sprayed  with  dormant  strength  Scal- 
eeide  when  the  trees  were  in  full  bloom 
without  any  serious  damage,  hut  nine 
times  out  of  10  the  result  will  be  severe 
injury  to  both  flowers  and  leaves.  The 
best  thing  that  we  can  think  of  is  to  pick 
the  crop  shortly  after  it  has  set,  just  as 
you  would  thin  a  tree — only  thin  it  com¬ 
pletely.  •  H.  B.  T. 


Wants  Real  Japanese  Buckwheat 

I  wish  to  find  the  real  Japanese  buck¬ 
wheat.  All  seed  houses  are  selling  a  mix¬ 
ture  and  calling  it  Japanese.  As  I  know 
it,  it  is  a  large,  Ulack  seed.  I  had  some 
once  about  eight  or  10  years  ago;  cannot 
find  any  more.  Saw  some  once  at  a  flour 
mill  in  Bedford  Ceuter,  but  neglected  to 
get  the  name  of  the  man  that  had  it. 
There  is  or  was  another  kind  years  ago 
(about  40)  out  in  Sullivan  County,  called 
Moreno  or  Mareno,  color  yellow,  big 
cropper  for  feeding.  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it?  WM.  H.  NICHOLS. 

Connecticut. 


Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD.  EASY  TO 
KEEP.  START  ANY  TIME;  RESULTS 
SHOWN  ANY  TIME. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.00 

For  Sale  by 

We  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  -  New  York 


Waif  Plaster  on  Land 

‘Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  tear 
out  several  walls  in  the  house,  the  plaster 
of  which  I  spread  on  my  back  lot,  cover¬ 
ing  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  Now  my 
neighbors  tell  me  this  will  kill  the  land, 
and  advise  my  gathering  it  again  and 
spreading  on  the  roadway.  It  seems  to 
me  the  lime,  etc.,  in  this  plaster  ought 
to  benefit  the  soil.  c.  f.  s. 

Paradise,  Pa. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  plaster  which 
could  injure  the  soil — and  very  little  that 
could  do  it  any  good.  Plastering  is  usu¬ 
ally  made  of  lime,  sand  and  hair.  In 
some  cases  where  rooms  are  quite  damp, 
very  small  quantities  of  nitrate  of  lime 
are  formed,  but  the  small  amount  of  lime 
is  about  all  there  is  of  value.  Of  course, 
great  chunks  of  plastering  will  be  of  no 
immediate  use.  Big  piles  of  plastering 
plowed  under  before  spreading  might  hurt 
the  texture  of  the  soil,  but  if  well  spread 
out  we  should  plow  the  plastering  under 
and  not  try  to  take  it  off. 

In  the  Hospital;  Suggestions  for  the 
Home 

(Continued  from  Page  518) 
owned  by,  or  available  to,  every  family 
in  the  land.  If  I  were  a  country  mer 
chant.  I  should  help  that  modern  mis¬ 
sionary,  the  district  nurse,  and  add  to 
my  popularity  by  having  a  few  sets  of 
these  utensils  to  lend  throughout  the 
!  neighborhood,  with  boiling  as  a  condition 
of  the  loan. 

I  nearly  forgot  to  speak  of  the  pillows. 
Pillows  are  an  institution  at  the  hos¬ 
pital.  At  the  head  they  are  held  for 
those  sitting  up  by  a  support  much  like 
a  high  straight  chair  back  resting  on  the 
mattress  and  against  the  headboard. 
Then  there  is  a  pillow  under  the  shoul¬ 
ders  for  the  very  weary  when  lying  on 
the  side.  Almost  best  of  all  is  a  rather 
small  ordinary  pillow  for  the  knees,  under 
the  knees  or  between  them,  or  as  a  foot¬ 
stool  with  one  knee  up  and  a  foot  on  top 
of  that,  and  other  gymnastics  for  legs 
that  are  not  as  quiet  as  they  were  wont 
to  be.  There  was  for  me  another  pillow 
not  common.  I  believe,  in  hospitals.  An 
extra  pillow  was  placed  on  a  chair  out¬ 
doors  or  in  the  draft  to  get  cold  and  re- 
I  place  the  head  pillow  when  that  became 
Jtoo  warm — a  very  great  comfort  at  times. 

This  is  all.  What,  these  few  things 
make  most  of  the  difference  in  the  care 
of  the  sick  in  the  city  hospital  and  the 
country  home?  Yes,  they  and  their  proper 
exercise.  You  are  amazed?  So  am  I. 

Now  there  are  some  in  the  world  who 
say  of  a  new  idea  presented  them  :  “That 
is  a  good  thing ;  I  will  do  it.”  Others 
there  be  who  say  :  “That  is  a  good  thing ; 
I  will  think  about  it.”  If  you  are  of  the 
latter,  may  I  not  suggest  that  you  cut 
this  out  for  future  reference  And  here’s 
hoping  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  you 
find  need  of  it !  datus  c.  smith. 


“Get  out  o’  here!” 

— That's  what  seed  com,  when  coated  with  Stanley's 
Crow'  Repellent,  says  to  crows  and  pests 

and  how  they  do  GET! 


You  don't  have  to  plant  twice  as 
much  seed,  sort  o’  feeling  that  crows 
will  pull  up  half  of  it.  You  don’t 
have  to  put  up  scare-crowa.  and  then 


keep  a  shot-gun  handy  to  kill  off  the 
crows  that  have  built  nests  right  in 
the  scare-crow’s  coat  pocket.  No, 
sirree;  you  just  buy  a  can  of 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 


then  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  seed 
corn,  and  plant  it  at  once.  No  waiting 
for  it  to  dry.  And  it  positively  will 
not  clog  the  planter !  Non-poisonous. 
Won’t  injure  the  seed.  Won’t  kill 
birds  or  animals.  BUT, — it  WILL  keep 
them  out  of  your  fields,  absolutely.  It 
WILL  save  you  all  loss  of  time  and 
expense  in  having  to  re-plant.  It 
WILL  let  you  get  3  bushels  of  corn 
where  now  you’ve  been  getting  only 
2.  Because,  no  crows,  moles,  gophers. 


'chucks  or  squirrels  will  touch  any 
seed  corn,  nor  the  young  sprouts,  that 
have  been  coated  with  Stanley’s  Crow 
Repellent.  And  thousands!  of  corn- 
growers  will  gladly  testify  that  it  does 
all  we  claim  for  it.  Large  can,  enough 
for  2  bu.  of  seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres), 
$1.50.  Half  sized  can,  $1.00.  If  your 
hardware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn't 
have  it  in  stock  then  order  direct.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co..  Box 
500H,  New  Britain.  Conn. 


See  what  you’re  doing 


Study  No.  77  more  in  detail  in  our 
latest  catalog  showing  57  Planet  Jr. 
seeders,  wheel  hoes,  and  cultivators 
(horse  and  tractor).  Write  us.  or  ask 
your  dealer  for  it. 


This  new  model  Planet  Jr.  No.  77  riding  cultivator  gives  you  a 
clear  view  of  the  row  as  you  ride.  You  can  work  closer  and  cleaner 
without  straining  your  neck.  It 
guides  so  easily  that  a  boy  can  do 
a  nice  fast  job  with  No.  77,  and  not 
knock  down  a  stalk.  It  balances 
perfectly.  The  front  and  rear  teeth 
of  each  gang  are  independently 
adjustable  for  pitch.  There’s  no 
question  of  the  economy  of  a  good 
riding  cultivator— and  Planet  Jr..vf^T<fe-; 

No.  77  is  the  most  highly*^*'*"  ' 
rhu  mark  developed  implement  of 

"j>1an"tn/rm*  ‘tS  tyPC  yOU  Can 


identify 
our  product*. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  38 

5th  and  Glenwood  An. 
Philadelphia 


Planet  Jr. 


“More  Potatoes’* 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate.  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc. 
A.  *1,  PLATT,  MFIt. 
BOX  2:i  STERLING .  ILL. 


I  BISSELL  HANDY  CONTROL 

Light  TRACTOR  DOUBLE-ACTION 

Draught 

The  Genuine  Bfsspl)  or  Tractor  Use 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  us  direct.  .. 

Manf’d  only  by  T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.,  Ltd.,  Elora,  Ont.,  Can. 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


Better  Crops  t 
Less  Work 


llllllllllllllllllll 


Write  for  the  newt 
lime  booklet  — sent 
free  t  T ells  you  inter¬ 
esting  profitable  facts 
you  should  know 
about  lime. 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


fed.  They  have'  made  too  much  wood 
growth,  and  the  limbs  are  meethig  and 
tangling  up  across  the  alleys.  The  trees 
have  been  so  busy  at  growing  that  they 
seem  to  have  forgotten  how  to  set  and 
develop  fruit.  What  they  do  produce  is 
large,  but  light-colored  and  not  of  good 
quality.  A  heavy  use  of  phosphate  would 
help  them,  but  they  have  evidently  had 
too  much  to  eat. 

With  this  late  Spring  and  the  records 
of  the  past  two  seasons  in  mind,  farmers 
in  this  section  may  well  study  the  crop 
situation.  There  has  been  less  fertilizer 
than  usual  bought  this  Spring,  and  I 
think  the  acreage  in  most  of  our  common 
crops  will  be  cut  down.  On*'  by  one  our 
standard  crops,  such  as  melons,  Lima 
beans,  tomatoes,  cabbage  and  sweet  corn 
have  encountered  ruinous  competition  in 
the  markets.  These  products  are  now 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country — 
from  sections  where  they  can  be  produced 
cheaper  than  most  of  us  can  ever  hope 
to  grow  them.  On  streaks  of  light,  early 
land  tomatoes  can,  in  good  seasons,  be 
put  on  the  market  so  as  to  bring  high 
prices,  but  when  the  later  crop  comes 
there  is  a  deluge  which  will  wash  away 
most  of  the  profit.  I  am  convinced  that 
on  our  cold  and  heavy  land  we  cannot 
compete  with  market  gardeners  who  have 
more  favorable  soil.  We  might  keep  on 
growing  such  crops  and  selling  them  for 


This  shows  our  Northern  correspondent,  Willet  Randall,  out  in  the  snow 
exercising  his  pack  of  beagles.  Those  who  know  what  real  hunting  is,  say 
there  is  no  music  like  the  baying  of  a  pack  of  beagles,  working  through  the 
snow  on  the  track  of  game.  There  has  surely  been  enough  snow  this  Winter 
to  give  them  every  opportunity  to  sing. 


buckwheat  we  can  properly  handle.  Some 
of  them  will  be  grown  in  drills,  well  eul-‘ 
tivated,  and  rye  and  Alsike  clover  seeded 
at  the  last  working.  This  grain  will 
either  be  cut  for  hay  or  bound  and  fed  in 
the  sheaf  to  chickens.  This  plan  will  give 
us  more  time  to  dust  and  care  for  our 
fruit.  If  we  can  build  or  dig  some  form  of 
storage,  so  that,  our  Fall  apples  can  be 
kept  off  the  market  until  the  rush  of  culls 
is  over,  we  can  sell  to  far  better  advan¬ 
tage. 

Briefly  stated,  that  is  what  I  want  to 
do  this  Summer.  I  do  not  expect  as  large 
or  great  income  as  in  some  former  years, 
but  the  expenses  will  be  less,  and  the 
following  year  will  be  better.  I  shall 
keen  on  planting  trees  until  all  available 
land  is  filled,  but  I  am  not  going  to  spend 
money  planting  crops  simply  because  we 
have  always  planted  them,  or  because 
others  do.  The  fact  is,  that  we  have  all 
come  to  the  point  where  we  have  got  to 
shake  ourselves  free  from  old  habits  and 
ideas.  I  did  not  really  expect  to  get 
back  into  poultry,  but  the  success  thus 
far  of  that  Pen  15  at  the  Westwood  con¬ 
test  seems  to  show  that  we  have,  almost 
without  realizing  it,  developed  a  good 
strain  of  Reds.  It  ought  to  pay  to  follow 
that  up.  On  March  13  the  pens  of  Reds 
at  the  Bergen  County  contest  stood  as 
follows,  our  own  pen  being  No.  15: 

Pen  14 .  70S  |  Pen  18 .  747 

Pen  15 . 1113  |  Pen  19 .  534 

Pen  10  .  932  |  Pen  20 .  004 

Pen  17 . 1025  |  Pen  21 .  030 

Pen  17  is  gaining  quite  rapidly,  and 
may  pass  our  birds,  but  there  will  have 
to.  be  some  good  laying  to  do  it. 


On  March  10  a  fierce  rain  came  soak¬ 
ing  upon  us,  melting  the  ice  and  snow 
and  pouring  the  liquid  into  the  brooks 
and  rivers.  For  some  reason  Spring  lin¬ 
gered  long  in  the  South  this  year,  and 
when  she  made  a  belated  appearance  she 
seemed  disgusted  at  the  snowbanks  piled 
oft  our  hills. 

“Here,  get  out,  you  lazy  reminders  of 
Winter,”  she  seemed  to  say  as  she  came 
on  the  water.  It  was  somewhat  like  the 
labor  of  Hercules  when  he  turned  the 
river  into  the  Augean  stable  and  cleaned 
it  after  3, (XX)  oxen,  in  one  day.  Spring 
let  loose  her  flood  and  brought  the  earth 
into  sight.  According  to  the  fable,  Her¬ 
cules  killed  Augeas  because  he  would  not 
pay  his  wages,  which  was  one-tenth  part 
of  the  herd.  Perhaps  if  we  do  not  do  our 
duty,  now  that  Spring  has  finally  done 
her  part,  she  will  turn  on  us  with  an¬ 
other  late  frost  or  some  other  calamity. 
This  Spring  cleaning  was  well  timed,  for 
on  St.  Patrick’s  Day  a  faint  shimmer  of 
green  appeared  on  the  lawn — the  sleeping- 
grass  has  wakened  at  least.  There  are  still 
a1  few  snowbanks  and  ice  patches  along 
the  stone  walls  and  in  north  corners,  but 
the  worst  of  the  Winter  is  over.  The 
cows  know  it.  They  begin  to  sniff  the 
grass,  and  are  eager  to  get  at  it.  The 
hens  feel  the  sunshine  and  reflect  it  in  the 
nest.  Spring  is  here  at  last.  In  all  the 
years  I  have  lived,  I  never  knew  it  to  be 
so  welcome.  The  children  have  been 
making  maple  sugar.  There  are  no  sugar 
maples  here,  'but  they  tapped  some  soft 
and  ornamental  trees  and  got  a  fair  quan¬ 
tity  of  sap.  When  boiled  down  this  made 
a  light  brown  sugar,  not  very  sweet,  and 
with  a  faint  taste  of  “maple.” 

:Jc  sje  sjc 

One  of  the  first  things  we  attempted 
when  the  snow  disappeared  was  a  journey 
into  the  young  orchards  to  see  what  the 
enemy  had  been  up  to  during  the  Winter. 
It  has  been  an  ideal  Winter  for  mice  and 
rabbits  to  get  in  their  deadly  work.  I 
expected  to  find  many  trees  ruined,  but 
thus  far  we  have  only  run  upon  half  a 
dozen,  and  some  of  these  can  be  saved 
by  prompt  work.  Most  of  our  reports 
indicate  awful  damage  from  mice.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  trees  seem  to  be  completely 
girdled.  They  are  eaten  down  far  into 
the  roots,  so  that  bridge-grafting  is  im¬ 
possible,  and  such  trees  will  prove  a  total 
loss.  I  cannot  understand  how  our  own 
trees  have  escaped.  There  may  be  greater 
damage  than  we  think,  for  1  have  not 
gone  into  our  western  orchard  yet;  but. 
at  any  rate,  we  seem  to  have  escaped 
great  injury.  I  think  most  of  our  injured 
trees  can  be  saved  by  promptly  mounding 
up  with  soil  all  aiound  and  above  the 
bark  injury,  and  cutting  off  about  half  the 
top.  Of  course,  such  a  tree  cannot  sup¬ 
port  its  full  top.  It  may  crawl  through 
and  regain  its  vigor  if  the  top  is  cut 
back.  Bridge-grafting  will  save  some 
badly -injured  trees,  but  in  spite  of  all  the 
experts  tell  us,  it  is  hard  for  an  amateur 
to  do  it  properly.  With  us  the  mice  are 
worse  than  rabbits  in  a  snowy  Winter 
such  as  we  have  just  passed  through.  We 
must  learn  to  poison  the  mice  during  the 
Fall  and  early  Winter,  before  snow  comes. 
I  ant  sure  that  cats,  in  this  country,  de¬ 
stroy  ,  thousands  of  field  mice  and  help 
our  fruit  growers  in  that  way.  Yet  most 
ofi  tiled  ‘sports”  and  city  hunters  will  shoot 
a  eat  whenever  they  find  one  out  in  the 
field.  One  such  “hunter”  told  me  that 
these  cats,  out  in  the  field  in  October, 
were  robbing  birds’  nests,  eating  the  eggs 
and  killing  the  little  birds.  No  doubt  that 
mail"  thinks  robins  and  song  birds  lay  eggs 
all  through  the  Winter.  The  cats  he  saw 
and  killed  were  hunting  for  field  mice,  and 
if  left  alone  would  save  us  great  loss  and 
trouble.  I  do  not  think  a  man  so  fool¬ 
ishly  ignorant  of  animal  and  bird  habits 
should  ever  be  permitted  to  roam  at.  large 
with  a  gun. 
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But  we  shall  be  obliged  to  get  out  and 
dance  with  Spring,  now  that  the  snow 
is  going.  Many  of  us  must  dance  with 
lii  manure  fork  or  a  spray  rod  for  a  part¬ 
ner.  We  have  a  great  accumulation  of 
stable  manure  and  chicken  manure,  and 
jjt  is  going  out  steadily.  The  heavier 
Stable  manure  goes  on  the  lower  farm, 
&U.h;  short  hauls  from  the  barn.  The 
richer  -chicken”  manure  will  go  around  the 
trees  on  the  hill.  This  ought  to  be  our 
fruit  year,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fruit 
buds  and  the  partial  failure  of.  the  last 
two  years.  My  idea  is  to  feed  in  a  bear¬ 
ing  year,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  give 
every  tree  which  looks  good  for  a  crop 
about  25  pounds  of  manure,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible  three  or  four  pounds  of  phosphate. 
Loft^  to  themselves,  most  workmen  will 
pile  such  manure  close  up  around  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  I  have  never  beep  able 
to  understand  why  they  do  it.  It  affords 
an  ideal  nest  for  mice,  and  a  little  thought 
ought  to  show  that  the  feeding  roots  of 
a  tree  must  be  far  out.  about  as  far  as 
the  branches  extend.  The  place  for  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  manure  is  out  away  from  the 
trunk,  under  the  branches.  We  have 
about  enough  manure  this  year  to  give 
every  bearing  tree  a  fair  supply.  I  find 
it  easy  to  overdo  this  matter  of  feeding 
apple  trees.  We  all  know  that  an  over¬ 
fed  peach  tree  will  prove  a  bad  actor,  but 
most,  people  seem  to  think  an  apple  tree 
can  stand  anything.  I  have  one  block 
of  Baldwins  that  seem  to  have  been  over- 


what  we  can  get,  and  even  figure  some 
profit,  but  in  order  to  do  that  we  should 
have  to  throw  in  our  own  labor  as  a  gift 
to  the  public.  Unless  a  farmer  can  pay 
himself  fair  wages  and  show  some  little 
profit  after  charging  such  wages  against 
his  income,  he  is  not  doing  a  goorl  busi¬ 
ness,  and  ought  to  look  around  for  some¬ 
thing  that  will  pay  him  better.  As  most 
of  us  cannot  get  into  another  line  of  busi¬ 
ness,  we  should  see  if  we  cannot  find 
other  crops  that  will  pay  us  better.  I 
have  no  doubt  there  are  farmers  who 
make  a  profit  of  growing  the  regular  crops 
which  their  father  grew  before  them. 
While  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  1  would  like 
to  Jook  at  their  figures  and  see  just  how 
much  they  charged  for  their  own  services. 
Did  they  get  as  much  out  of  ft  as  the 
hired  man?  - 

-  In  my  own  citse  I  know  from  my  figures 
that  sweet  corn,  tomatoes  and  similar 
crops  have  not  paid  me  a  cent.  One  year 
With  an  other  our  apples  jiay  a  little;  so 
does  the  small  fruit.  For  years  we 
grew  potatoes  at  a  loss.  Last  year  we 
tried-  a  new  plan,  and  made  a  little*  profit. 
There  has  been  a  little  money  in  poultry. 
In  order  to  break  even,  much  less  figure 
any  profit,  I  must  credit  my  farm  account 
with  rent  and  farm  supplies  for  our  big 
family,  averaging  during  the  year  15  to 
10  people.  My  figures  show  that  we  are 
spending  loo' much  money  trying  to  pro¬ 
duce  unprofitable  crops.  One  remedy 
seems  to  be  cutting,  out  these  unfaithful 
servants  and  trying  to  find  others  which 
will  give  us  better  returns.  I  have  there¬ 
fore  decided  to  seed  down  a  good  part 
of  our  farm  or  grow  fodder  crops.  1 
shall  work  back  into  strawberries  and 
raspberries  and  increase  on  poultry. 
That  will  mean  less- expense  for  labor  and 
for  fertilizer,  a  concentration  of  manure 
and  work  on  fewer  acres,  less  worry  and 
nerve  strain  in  marketing,  and  more  feed 
and  fodder  for  the  stock.  „  I  have  picked 
out  what  seem  to  me  tin-  best  spots  for 
strawberries,  and  they  will  be  covered 
thick  with  manure.  When  plowed  and 
fitted  right  strawberries  will  be  planted, 
a  fair  amount  of  phosphate  being  used. 
We  shall  try  to  give  them  the  best  c-are 
we  know  of.  The.re  will  not  be  much  of 
any  income  from  them  this  year,  but  next 
year  it  will  come.  I  have  one  good  field 
well  suited  for  potatoes.  I  want  to  plant 
in  hills,  with  chicken  manure  on  top  of 
the  hills,  as  we  worked  it  last  year.  I 
shall  raise  all  the  barley  and  oats  and 


The  shortage  of  labor  during  the  war 
drove  us  out  of  strawberries,  but  now 
we  think  we  can  get  back  again.  The 
fact  is  we  are  all  feeling  the  urge  and 
effect  of  a  new  generation,  which  has  come 
in  with  the  greatest  development  of  in¬ 
dustry  the  world  has  ever  seen.  I  find 
that  I  am  what  my  children  call  “a  back¬ 
door  man.”  In  these  muddy  days  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  going  ’round  to  the  back  door 
and  wiping  my  feet  on  the  mat  before  en¬ 
tering  the  house.  I  was  brought  up  that 
way — the  front  door  was  to  be  reserved 
for  Sundays,  funerals  and  holidays.  Why 
tramp  mud  into  such  a  sacred  place  as 
the  front  hall  when  you  can  enter  through 
the  kitchen?  My  children  do  not  see  it 
that  way.  No  back  doors  or  back  seats 
for  them.  What’s  a  front  door  for  if  not 
for  use?  Why  sneak  around  back  to 
avoid  a  little  mud  or  snow?  So,  I  take  it, 
these  children  belong  to  a  “front-door” 
generation — determined  to  have  the  best 
of  life  as  they  pass  through  it.  We  back 
door  folks  may  wear  rubbers  and  leave 
them  outside  when  we  come  in.  it.  w.  c. 


Propagating  Roses 

I  wish  to  make  a  hotbed  for  propaga¬ 
tion  of  some  very  good  varieties  of  roses 
and  fruit  trees  for  stocks  and  scions, 
also  buds.  Can  a  frame  of  this  kind,  made 
large  enough  to  move  around  in,  be  kept 
warm  enough  in  Winter  by  botton  heat  to 
keep  small  cuttings,  seedlings,  and  small 
plants?  C.  E.  AV. 

Roses  can  be  grown  from  cuttings  and 
do  fairly  well,  but  budded  plants  are  pre¬ 
ferred.  as  they  make  more  vigorous 
growth.  Start  roses  from  hardwood  cut¬ 
tings  in  a  cold  frame  in  March.  Wood 
for  cuttings  should  be  cut  before  ground 
freezes  in  Fall  and  stored  in  a  cool,  moist 
place.  Fruits  are  never  grown  from  cut¬ 
tings;  they  are  budded  or  grafted  on  ap¬ 
ple  seedling,  preferably  French  crab.  If 
C.  E.  W.  Avants  a  house  large  enough  to 
work  in,  desirable  dimensions  would  be 
6  ft.  at  peak,  3-ft.  side  walls  and  10  ft. 
width.  That  would  give  a  path  2  ft.  wide 
and  a  bed  4  ft.  wide  on  each  side  of  path. 
Hot  manure  put  in  these  beds  2  ft.  deep 
with  0  to  S  in.  of  sand,  the  first  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  would  give  all  the  heat  necessary. 

WILLIAM  PEBKIXS. 
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Pays  for  Itself  in  Two  Weeks 

Saves  one  man’s  time  on  all  belt  work.  Saves) 
fuel.  Saves  repair  bills.  Holds  engines  at  any  de¬ 
sired  speed  regardless  of  load.  Installed  in  20 
minutes  without  removing  timer,  carburetor, 
radiator  or  fan*. 

Made  by  World* » 

Largest  Governor  Builder* 

Over  150  manufacturers  of  tractors, 
trucks,  engines,  etc.,  use  Pierce  Gov 
ernors  as  standard  equipment.  There 
is  no  other  governor  quite  so  depend¬ 
able  Sold  on  a  money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Write  for  literature  and  niync  | 

[  of  nearest  dealer. 

Pierce  Governor  Co. 

132  E.  Ninth  Street 
Anderson,  Ind. 

U.S.A. 
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Plumbinq-Pipe-Fitiinqs 


Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  fittings  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  in-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  price s  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

tell*  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Writ*  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Hlxod  Paint  Home  in  America— Estab.  184* 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  StH  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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TwO  Equipped  Stock  and  Dairy  Farms 

120  acres,  with  10  milk  cows,  4  heifers,  6  registered; 
2  bulls,  1  registered;  15  Poland  China  hogs;  corn 
harvester;  corn  husker  and  shredder;  hay  loader; 
in  fact,  full  line  modern  machinery;  15-acre  stream- 
watered  pasture;  20-acre  timber  lot,  balance  till¬ 
age;  9-room  stone  house;  large  bank  barn;  all  out¬ 
buildings.  Price,  with  everything  included.  S100 
an  acre.  Only  23  miles  City  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

Also  162  acres,  some  stock  and  equipment;  130 
acres  tillable,  balance  creek-watered  pasture  and 
wood;  fine  16-room  stone  house;  large  bank  barn; 
silo;  all  outbuildings.  Wonderful  opportunity  at 
S7  800.  Old  age  forces  sale.  Get  new  72-page 
Farm  Catalogue  and  details  thru 
REESE  &  UNDERMAN,  411-R,  Bulletin  Bldg  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Farms  For  Sale  or  Rent 

forsaleon  easy  terms,  orrent  forcash,  oron  shares. 
These  farms  are  all  near  town,  tine  buildings, 
on  Rural  route,  near  Otsego  Lake,  and  are  adapted 
to  stock  raising,  dairying  or  raising  garden  truek- 
which  finds  a  ready  sale.  A  ddress  all  eommunica. 
tions  to  GLiMMERGLEN  FARMS,  Inc.,  Cooperstown,  N.  V. 

00  acre  farm  or  estate  near  Plainfield,  N,  J.,  $20,000. 
170-acre  mountain  farm  Warren  Co.,  N.  J.,  $3,500. 
10-room  house,  2  acres  fruit, Warwick  Valley,  $5,000. 

HARRY  VAIL.  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Farms  and  Country  Homes 

ALBERT  M.  WOODRUFF,  Long  Island  Real  Estate,  Huntington,  N.  ¥. 

The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
bandy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  81.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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For  Every 
of  Spraying 

This  handy  sprayer  fills  the 
bill — Sprays  fruit  trees,  gardens, 
flowers,  shrubs,  vegetables, 
grapes,  berries.  For  whitewash¬ 
ing  poultry  houses,  cellars,  fence 
posts,  and  trees  —  for  spraying 
disinfectant,  fly  spray,  carbola 
in  poultry  houses  and  sta¬ 
ble* — for  washing  windows, 
automobiles  and  buggies, 

$2 "  Banner 

COMPflESSEO  Am  SPRAYER 

it  made  right— strong,  effici¬ 
ent  and  handy, — designed  to  do 
the  work  as  it  should  be  done.  No 
effort  at  all  to  U3e  it.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  pump  compresses 
air  to  discharge  contents  of  tha 
tank — carried  on  shoulder  strap 
or  by  handle  —  handy  nozzle, 
opens  and  cuts  off  instantly— 
throws  long  distance  fine  mist  or 
coarse  spray. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
this  sprayer  —  examine  it  —  you 
will  be  surprised  that  It  can  be 
sold  at  so  low  a  price — Don’t  ac¬ 
cept  a  substitutes  —  there  are 
imitations  but  only  one  No.  22 
Banner — insist  on  getting  the 
best — most  hardware  and  imple¬ 
ment  dealers  carry  them — if  yours 
does  not,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied.  Send 
for  free  catalog  of  complete  line. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 


SlVfl' 

SPRAYERS 


Manufacturers  of  Quality  Sprayers 
Since  188b 

70  Main  Street,  Utica,  N.Y. 
Th*  namt  SMITH  on  a  sprayer 
is  a  guarantee  of  lasting  quality 
and  satisfaction,  or  money  back. 


BRINGS  YOU 
ITHIS  COMPLETE 

DEMING  Sprayer 

“JAYE  money  by  acting  now.  From 
'  the  XJ.  S.  Government  we  secured  a 
limited  number  of  DEMING  Sprayers 
at  a  price  which  will  enable  u« 
to  sell  them  for  $30  each.  Thl»  i*  con¬ 
siderably  below  regular 'catalogue 
price.  These  sprayers  are  complete 
in  every  respect,  including  horse- 
drawn  cart  with  shafts,  50-gallon  barrel, 
pump,  hose,  nozzle,  etc.  The  DEMING 
Sprayer  is  used  by  the  IT.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  thousands  of  farmers,  fruit 
growers  and  park  commissioners  for 
field,  vineyard,  orchard  or  park.  Just 
what  you  need  for  spraying  orchards, 
live  stock,  stock  dips  anil  cattle  fly  oil. 
For  disinfecting  faimyards,  barns, 
poultry  houses,  stock  pens,  cellars, 
vegetable  bins,  dark  rooms,  etc.  For 
white- washing  buildings  and  fences 
For  Spraying:  Potatoes,  Strawberries,  small 
nursery  stock,  garden  truck,  cotton  fields, 
etc. ,  our  DEMING  Sprayer  can  be  used  by 
attaching  a  Doming  Spray  Broom  which  we 
can  also  supply 

Send  $5  and  we  will  ship  you  the  DEMING 
Sprayer,  fully  equipped.  F.O.  B.  New 
York  City.  Pay  balance  through  your  local 
bank  after  inspection,  or  return  it  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  Order  now 
and  save  money.  Write  for  Catalogue  B. 

AMERICAN  MFRS.  EXPORT  CO 


Park 
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FERTILIZERS 

Croxton  Brand 
Commercial  Fertilizers 
Also  Raw  Materials 

Carload  or  lets  Carload  lots 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  TANKAGE 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  BONE  MEAL 
ACID  PHOSPHATE  MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
BLOOD  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

Inquiries  should  state  whether  carload,  or  less  car¬ 
load  and  in  commercial  mixtures,  analysis  desired. 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory:  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J, 
Office:  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 

i  i  ms  J 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

4CC0UNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


It  yon  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  3#th  St.,  New  York 


The  Confession  of  a  Tobacco  User 

I  became  very  much  interested  in  the 
question  asked  by  IT.  C.  J.  on  page  189 
about  getting  rid  of  the  tobacco  habit, 
also  the  answer  by  the  family  physician. 
1  feel  the  doctor  knows  very  little  about 
it  in  a  personal  way,  judging  by  the 
length  of  time  he  says  he  was  a  victim. 
I  was  advised  to  use  tobacco  when  19  to 
cure  a  sore  throat,  as  I  was  always  get¬ 
ting  an  attack  just  as  soon  as  the  weath¬ 
er  began  to  get  cold  the  first  of  every 
Winter.  It  was  the  same  old  story ;  it 
soon  'became  a  fixed  habit,  and  before  I 
realized  it  tobacco  was  an  absolute  nec¬ 
essity.  I  chewed  and  smoked  until  I 
was  27,  when  I  was  laid  up  with  an  at¬ 
tack  of  intercostal  neuralgia  Which  kept 
me  in  bed  so  long  that  I  was  about  cured 
of  the  habit  when  able  to  get  about.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  the  last  of  the  old  pipe, 
but  I  have  always  smoked  cigars  at  rare 
intervals  since.  Chewing  got  me  from 
then  on.  I  became  more  and  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  it.  I  had  charge  of  con¬ 
struction  crews  most  of  the  time,  and 
many  times  it  was  rush  jobs  that  must 
be  finished  at  a  stated  time,  and  I  was 
under  more  or  less  responsibility.  When 
things  got  going  badly  I  was  sure  to  chew 
a  few  extras,  until  things  got  right 
again.  But  for  10  years  or  more  I 
never  had  chewed  before  breakfast,  and  I 
think  never  would,  only  for  the  fact  that 
a  member  of  my  family  had  a  long  and 
dangerous  illness  that  kept  me  at  all 
times  in  a  very  tense  state  of  anxiety, 
as  well  as  being  obliged  to  be  wide  awake 
at  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  a  chew 
from  time  to  time  was  the  only  way  I 
could  keep  going.  From  then  on  tobacco 
used  me,  and  I  felt  more  and  more  the 
grip  of  it.  If  by  any  chance  I  was  not 
able  to  get  it  for  the  duration  of  three 
hours  I  was  just  about  a  mental  wreck. 
All  I  could  do  was  to  lie  down  and  sleep, 
and  I  Sure  could  do  that ;  just  completely 
exhausted ;  not  one  bit  of  pain  or  any¬ 
thing;  only  the  overpowering  desire  to 
sleep.  After  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep  I 
would  wake,  feeling  as  limp  as  a  newly 
born  calf.  Tobacco  came  next,  and  one 
chew  would  put  me  right  on  my  feet, 
feeling  fit  for  anything. 

That  is  about  the  way  I  went,  year 
after  year,  sometimes  wondering  how 
about  the  outcome  of  it.  and  then  again 
making  a  half.-hearted  resolution  to  try  to 
quit,  and  then  it  would  come  to  me  what 
that  meant.  I  must  stop  work  and  all 
business,  and  just  give  myself  over  to  the 
care  of  a  doctor,  or  go  to  some  place 
where  such  cases  were  treated.  Then  I 
think  I  must  have  taken  a  few  extra 
chews.  However,  I  kept  going,  and  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  1922,  found  me  59  years  old 
and  more  of  a  slave  than  ever.  My  wife 
sometimes  would  say,  “Father,  it  is  a 
shame  for  anyone  with  such  beautiful 
teeth  as  you  have  to  get  them  all  stained 
with  tobacco,”  and  I  want  to  say  with¬ 
out  boasting  that  I  have  got  extra  good 
teeth  now,  only  they  are  worn  so  smooth 
from  grinding  tons  of  tobacco  that  it 
bothers  me  to  chew  any  small  hard  food 
like  corn  or  peas.  About  October  20  my 
son  and  I  went  to  put  our  motorboat 
away  for  the  Winter.  It  was  a  bad  day, 
rain,  snow  and  sleet,  and  in  getting  over 
the  bar  we  ran  aground.  It  was  a  mean 
job.  as  well  as  a  hard  one.  to  get  off  and 
make  the  mouth  of  the  brook  where  it 
was  to  winter.  Anyway,  I  was  about 
“all  in,”  as  the  saying  is.  When  all  was 
ready  to  leave  for  home  I  was  trailing 
along  behind  my  little  son,  a  lad  of  21, 
(I  ft.  1  in.,  and  tips  the  scales  at  205.  I 
stopped  for  a  short  time  for  breath,  and 
as  I  watched  him  swinging  along  easily 
up  the  path,  got  into  my  pocket  for  an¬ 
other  chew,  and  then  it  dawned  on  me 
that  I  had  chewed  almost  a  20-cent  cut 
in  about  two  hours.  I  was  not  at  all 
pleased  with  the  feeling,  and  then  all  at 
once,  like  a  flash,  I  cast  the  little  piece 
left  as  far  as  I  could  into  the  woods.  My 
brain  was  in  a  whirl,  and  in  a  second’s 
time  the  whole  experience  of  a  lifetime 
of  tobacco  was  before  me  as  never  before. 

I  cannot  put  into  words  how  I  felt;  that 
is  not  possible;  I  think  I  was  on  the 
verge  of  insanity. 

Now  came  the  test,  grueling  indeed.  In 
a  few  hours  I  was  in  a  bad  way.  I  was 
so  sleepy  I  could  without  any  effort  drop 
down  anywhere  and  go  sound  asleep,  but 
with  the  help  of  a  big  cigar,  I  kept  going 
until  time  for  bed.  and,  what  a  sleep! 
Just  like  a  log!  I  don’t  think  I  moved 
all  night.  When  morning  came  and  I 
got  on  m.v  feet  I  was  about  insane  for  a 
chew.  After  a  while  I  took  another 
cigar,  and  that  helped  me  some,  and  from 
then  on  it  was  cigars  that  kept  me  from 
going  insane.  It  took  about  150  to  get 
me  so  I  began  to  have  some  government 
over  myself,  and  after  a  week  or  so  I 
began  to  hold  an  old  stub  in  my  teeth 
for  a  while  and  made  that  answer,  and 
after  three  weeks  I  began  to  feel  sure  of 
myself.  After  that  the  outcome  was 
never  in  doubt,  for  with  the  passing  of 
every  hour  I  was  sure  I  was  getting  more 
and  more  the  master.  Now  I  am  entirely 
cured  after  about  four  months;  have  no 
desire  for  the  weed. 

All  I  have  to  say  is  this:  I  think  I 
am  no  way  much  different  from  most 
men,  and  if  you  get  disgusted  and  .sick- 
enough  with  the  habit  to  pay  the  price  of 
suffering  you  will  surely  have  to  endure 
you  can  quit.  There  will  be  some  long, 
crazy  nights,  and  some  awful  hard  days, 
but  in  my  case  it  has  been  worth  the 
fight.  e.  D.  G. 

Maine. 
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You  Cart  Grow 

Scabby  Potatoes 

if  you  want  to. 

But  you  dorit 
have  to.  Just  use 

Irtoc-Sul 

Inoculated  Sulphur 

It  will  positively  overcome  the  scab  organism 
and  keep  the  crop  clean ,  bright  and  marketable 


Inoc-Sul  is  u  necessity  and  a  big 
profit-producer  for  every  grower  of 
potatoes,  either  table  stock  or  seed. 
The  potato  market,  for  seed  and  table 
stock  alike,  will  not  tolerate  scabby  or 
rough  potatoes. 

The  seed  grower  very  often  has  his 
whole  crop  condemned  because  of  a 
small  percentage  of  scab.  He  can  no 
longer  afford  to  take  a  chance — he 
must  keep  his  crop  clean. 

The  grower  of  potatoes  for  table 
stock  who  has  scab  must  go  to  the 
heavy  expense  of  inspecting  and  sort¬ 
ing  his  whole’  crop  or  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  reduced  price  or  even  entire 
refusal  of  his  shipment.  Even  the 
table  stock  market  now  refuses  scabby 
potatoes  and  insists  upon  clean,  sound 
stock. 


Inoc-Sul  is  dependable  insurance 
against  potato  scab.  It  cleans  up  in¬ 
fected  fields — it  keeps  uninfected  fields 
clean.  It  is  inexpensive  and  easily  ap¬ 
plied,  requiring  no  special  machinery. 
Broadcast  by  hand,  fertilizer  or  lime 
broadcaster,  or  seed  drill. 

Inoc-Sul  strikes  at  the  very  root  of 
the  potato  scab  evil — it  overcomes  the 
scab  organism  IN  THE  SOIL,  not 
merely  the  scab  on  the  seed,  as  does  seed 
treatment. 

Write  us  today.  We  will  without 
cost  or  obligation  tell  you  all  about 
Inoc-Sul— what  it  is — where  to  get  it 
— how  to  use  it — how  it  will  save  your 
market  losses.  Tell  us  how  many  acres 
of  potatoes  you  will  plant  and  the 
name  of  your  dealer.  Our  reply  will  be 
worth  dollars  to  you. 


TEXAS  GULF  SULPHUR  CO. 
Desk  C  41  East  42nd  Street 

New  York  City 

Inoc-Sul  is  the  best  form  of  sulphur  for  any  farm  use  — dusting 
MCO  U.$rp*T.  Q*P.  seed,  preserving  manure,  fertilizer,  soil  corrective  and  livestock. 
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You  Need  this  Handy 

Use  the  Auto-Spray  No.  1  to  Disinfect 
incubators  and  brooders  and  to  clean 
out  lice  and  mites  in  the  poultry  house. 
Prevent  blights  and  destroy  insects  in  the  hot 
house,  cold  frame,  garden  and  on  the  lawn. 
Whitewash  the  cellar,  stables  and  other  outbuildings  fatter 
and  more  evenly  than  with  a  brush.  Wash  windows,  bug¬ 
gies  and  motor  cars  quickly  and  thoroughly.  There  ara 
nearly  40  other  styles  of  Auto-Spray— big  and  little. 

Write  for  free  Spraying  Calendar  and  Catalogue. 

Tkt  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY  892  Maple  Street,  Rod»e*ter,  N.  T 
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WSFRIEND"  SPRAYERS 

GASPORT.  N.Y 


\YERSm 

ORT.  iYY  J*Wj 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmowar 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

2565  Uni. Av.S.E., Minneapolis. Mlon. 


Catalog 
Free 


Grangers 


Small  grain  yields 
greatly  increased  by 
the  use  of  Sheep’s 
Head  Pulverized 
Sheep  Manure.  One 
farmer  writes:  "30% 
increased  yield  over 
barn  manure  on  worn 
out  land."  Dropped  with 
fertilizer  attachment. 

Rich  in  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash— 
also  adds  humus.  For  all  field  crops  and  meadows. 
Wonderful  results  on  garden,  truck  patches,  lawns, 
small  fruits,  etc.  Sheep’s  Head  Brand  is  guaranteed 
free  from  germs  and  weed  seeds.  Pulverized  and  put 
into  sack3  for  easy  handling.  Write  for  prices. 

NATURALGUANO  CO.,  830  River  St.,  Aurora,  III. 


TRIPLE  PURPOSE 

Chicken  Grit 

and] 

Agricultural  Limestone 

Write  for  prices  and  f  reight  rates. 


GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
WORKS:  WEST  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
Box  1002  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Long-Time  Farm  Loans 

This  Bank  has  loaned  to  the  farmers  in  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  over  $25,000,000  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  them  over  $137,000  in  dividends. 

If  you  operate  your  own  farm  or  intend  to  purchase  a  farm,  we  are 
prepared  to  make  a  long-time,  easy-payment  loan.  Interest  at  5'/2%. 
Payments  semi-annually.  Loans  run  for  33  years  but  can  be  paid  at 
borrowers’  option  any  time  after  5  years.  Local  representative  in 
every  district. 

Look  ahead!  If  you  will  need  a  loan  this  season  write  now  for  information. 

The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  o/SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
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advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


■‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
t<>  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorkku  v/hen  writing  the  advertiser 


WHY  does  tlie  average  city  man  consider  him¬ 
self  so  superior  to  a  farmer?  Did  you  ever 
try  to  analyze  the  question  and  see  what  you  can 
make  of  it?  Take  a  good  farm  home  and  a  w ell- 
kept  city  flat,  and  compare  the  two  libraries  or 
hooks  that  are  read  in  each.  On  the  average,  the 
farmer  will  have  twice  as  many  good  books,  and  he 
spends  twice  as  much  time  reading  them.  The  same 
i>  true  of  papers  and  magazines.  The  average  city 
man  would  hardly  know  where  to  go  and  find  a 
public  library.  Take  the  occupations  of  the  two 
men.  The  farmer  is  a  producer  of  necessities,  lie 
has  a  skill  and  experience  equal  to  that  of  any  high- 
class  mechanic.  The  city  man,  if  he  be  in  business 
or  a  “profession,”  is  merely  one  of  1,000.  Inside  of 
a  week  his  place  in  the  ranks  would  be  tilled  so  that 
he  never  would  be  missed.  He  is  not  a  necessity  in 
industry.  Take  the  two  families.  The  city  children 
may  he  more  flippant  and  showy,  but  in  most  cases 
they  lack  the  self-reliant  character  which  work  and 
rural  associations  bring.  In  like  manner,  compare 
the  food  and  its  preparation,  the  religious  observ¬ 
ances  of  the  two  families,  their  neighborly  duties 
and  their  relations  with  other  human  beings.  Go 
through  them  all  carefully  and  fairly,  and  then  tell 
us  just  what  reason  the  city  man  lias  to  feel  that 
he  is  superior  to  a  farmer! 

* 

WE  used  to  call  Vermont  the  bashful  State, 
hut  after  her  newest  automobile  law  we  take 
it  back.  Governor  Proctor  lias  just  signed  a  law 
under  which  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  revoke 
for  a  period  of  three  years  the  motor  vehicle  license 
of  any  person  convicted  of  operating  a  motor  vehicle 
when  intoxicated,  six  years  for  a  second  offense  and 
for  life  foi*  the  third  offense.  Well,  gentlemen,  why 
not?  The  stoutest  advocate  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  will  never  claim  that  booze 
has  any  business  at  the  steering  wheel  of  a  car. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  and  accidents  due 
to  reckless  driving  trace  back  to  intoxicated  drivers. 
We  have  seen  them  escape  death  or  disaster  by  the 
width  of  a  hair  or  a  miracle.  They  have  no  business 
driving  a  car.  They  should  be.  regarded  as  outlaws 
— as  this  law  will  class  them. 


* 

AS  we  stated  last  week,  we  are  willing  to  let  the 
discouraged  and  disgruntled  state  their  case. 
We  think  Mrs.  Willcox,  on  page  50G,  speaks  effect¬ 
ively  for  them.  We  know  just  exactly  how  they 
feel,  having  known  such  circumstances  in  years 
I iast.  Mr.  Coon  takes  another  side — that  of  passive 
contentment.  One  would  think  he  leads  the  old- 
time  truly  pastoral  life — not  often  found  in  this 
rushing  age.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a 
life  as  Mr.  Coon  pictures  is  really  of  great  benefit  to 
modern  society.  There  must  be  something  of  what 
is  called  “divine  discontent”  if  the  human  mind  is 
to  keep  pace  with  material  progress  and  help  to 
direct  it  In  the  past  the  purely  pastoral  people 
who  refused  to  take  part  in  the  large  affairs  of  life 
have  finally  been  trampled  on  and  abused.  As  for 
Mr.  Perry’s  argument,  no  one  can  possibly  dispute 
the  fact  that  so  far  as  material  things  are  concerned 
there  never  was  a  time  when,  if  he  would  work  as 
our  fathers  did,  and  live  their  simple  lives,  a  strong 
and  willing  young  farmer  could  more  easily  earn  a 
farm  and  a  competence.  The  question  is,  how  many 
young  farmers  in  these  days  can  take  the  girl  of 
their  choice  and  live  as  the  pioneers  did?  The  men¬ 
tal  and  social  i>oint  of  view  has  changed.  You  may 
have  your  idea  as  to  what  caused  the  change,  and 
we  may  have  ours.  Meu  like  Mr.  Perry  and  Mr. 
Coon  may  succeed  in  training  tfieir  children  for  ad¬ 
ventures  in  prosperity  through  contentment,  but  the 
forces  of  modern  education  and  “society”  are  too 


strong  for  most  of  us.  We  do  not  fully  agree  with 
either  of  these  writers.  The  Farm.  Bureau  has  its 
uses.  It  is  not  a  crime  to  be  young  and  enthusiastic. 
The  world  demands  something  from  us  besides  pleas¬ 
ant  contentment.  It  is  a  fighting  age,  and  there  must 
be  a  certain  amount  of  discontent  in  the  hearts  of 
men  if  the  human  forces  which  control  us  are  to  be 
held  in  check.  We  think  Mrs.  Willcox  has  too  bit¬ 
ter  and  black  an  outlook  on  life.  Much  that  she 
says  is  absolutely  true,  but  we  do  not  regard  the 
future  as  hopeless,  for  we  have  seen  many  years 
come  and  go,  and  we  have  gone  up  and  down  with 
the  tide  too  many  times  to  believe  there  will  be  no 
safe  anchorage  again.  And  then  comes  the  article 
by  Mr.  Demarest,  on  page  519.  Here  is  another 
view  of  the  subject;  that  of  the  natural  born  farmer, 
who  would  rather  farm  than  do  anything  else. 

* 

E  hear  of  a  man  who  will  try  to  make  use  of 
the  new  farm  credits  plan.  He  wants  to 
make  a  Government  loan  and  use  part  of  it  for 
paying  off  several  private  obligations  which  are 
now  due.  Somehow  this  man  thinks  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  prove  an  easier  creditor  than  the  local 
banks  or  money-lenders.  One  thing  lie  has  in  mind 
is  trading  off  his  present  cheap  car  and  paying 
about  $500  extra  for  a  ear  of  more  fashionable 
make.  This  is  one  case  where  we  think  the  man 
would  be  better  off  if  be  were  denied  further  credit. 
He  would  be  forced  to  cut  off  several  expenses  which 
are  neither  productive  nor  necessary.  His  family 
would  be  forced  to  do  more  work  and  stop  some  of 
their  futile  imitations  of  the  fast  living  of  wealthy 
neighbors.  It  would  come  hard,  but  in  the  end  the 
farmer  would  work  out  of  his  troubles  and  the 
entire  family  would  have  a  chance  to  gain  real 
character.  Whether  they  would  take  kindly  to  the 
discipline  or  rebel  is  a  question,  but  at  any  rate 
Fate  would  give  them  tlie  chance  to  become  self- 
reliant  and  independent.  With  further  easy  credit 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  ever  can  be.  The  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  new  debt  does  not  set  us  free  from  the  old 
one.  It  just  transfers  the  end  of  the  chain  on  tlie 
collar  to  a  new  hand. 

* 

JUST  now  the  world  is  excited  over  the  rubber 
supply.  Just  after  the  war  a  great  surplus  was 
reported,  and  prices  dropped.  Now  the  demand  is 
ahead  of  supply,  and  the  nations  are  scouring  the 
earth  for  new  rubber.  They  will  find  it  in  time,  but 
during  the  next  few  years  we  expect  to  see  a  great 
revival  of  the  old  schemes  for  selling  stock  in  rubber 
plantations.  In  years  gone  by  millions  were  lost  in 
these  wildcat  schemes  for  growing  rubber  at  long 
distance  with  other  people’s  money.  The  plan  as 
outlined  by  the  promoters  is  impractical,  and  we 
warn  our  readers  to  keep  away  from  them,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  alluring  the  bait  may  be. 

* 

T  seems  to  be  common  report  in  Western  New 
York  that  the  Legislature  has  passed  the  bill 
which  would  compel  owners  of  bobsleds  to  make 
them  as  wide  as  automobiles.  The  Legislature  has 
not  done  anything  of  the  sort,  and  will  not  do  it. 
The  proposed  bill  is  a  joke.  It  never  should  have 
been  introduced — probably  inspired  by  a  few  “speed 
fiend”  automobilists.  It  might  get  a  hearing  in  the 
S^ate  Senate,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  six  members  of 
the  Assembly  would  vote  for  it. 

* 

HE  State  of  New  York  should  get  behind  the 
big  fruit  exposition  slated  for  next  November 
and  make  a  good  appropriation  for  it.  That  will 
be  a  legitimate  and  needed  expense.  New  York  ex¬ 
cels  as  a  dairy  and  apple-growing  State.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  well  adapted  to  apple 
culture,  but  not  well  fitted  for  any  other  productive 
use.  It  is  certainly  a  legitimate  part  of  the  public 
business  of  any  State  to  increase  the  value  of  its 
land  and  the  purchasing  power  of  its  people.  The 
State  must  have  revenues,  and  these  must  be  raised 
on  property  values  and  from  incomes.  A  successful 
fruit  show  in  New  York  cannot  help  but  increase 
the  value  of  fruit  lands  and  the  incomes  of  fruit 
growers.  As  we  stand  today,  the  Western  growers, 
through  organization  and  advertising,  bid  fair  to 
control  this  great  market  with  fruit  grown  o,(X)0 
miles  away.  While  this  is  being  worked  out  we  are 
producing  within  half  a  day’s  travel  of  the  great 
city  the  finest  apples  in  the  world.  Yet  we  have 
not  been  able  to  make  the  proper  appeal  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  This  can  and  will  be  done  at  the  proposed  fruit 
show.  It  should  receive  the  sanction  and  support 
of  the  State.  New  York  has  backed  many  expo¬ 
sitions  of  this  sort,  but  never  one  which  promises 
more  direct  and  substantial  benefit  to  a  well-deserv¬ 
ing  class  of  producers. 


NO  one  would  expect  a  Cape  Cod  man  while  in 
his  right  mind  to  buy  a  carload  of  sand  for 
general  distribution  over  his  farm.  It  is  doubtful 
if  you  could  sell  a  shipload  of  ice  in  Labrador  or 
a  pipeless  furnace  in  Brazil.  Yet  we  think,  that 
heavy  planting  of  Wealthy  apples  right  now  will 
rank  in  folly  with  either  of  the  remarkable  enter¬ 
prises  named  above.  There  has  been  a  heavy  over¬ 
planting  of  Wealthy,  largely  as  fillers.  They  are 
picked  while  small  and  green  and  dumped  upon  a 
local  market,  with  the  result  that  many  fine  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  apples  cannot  be  given  away.  Last 
year  this  flood  of  Wealthy  swept  the  affairs  of  men 
to  poverty.  As  the  trees  grow  larger  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  this  trouble  will  increase.  We  think  it  is  a 
downright  violation  of  an  economic  law  to  plant  the 
Wealthy  apple  for  commercial  orchards  in  Eastern 
New  York,  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania. 

* 

HE  final  hearing  on  the  milk  can  law  was  held 
in  tlie  room  of  the  Assembly  agricultural  commit¬ 
tee  at  the  Capitol  in  Albany  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week.  The  milk  dealers  were  represented  by  I.  Elkin- 
Nathans,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Milk  Conference 
Board,  and  by  attorneys  from  Rochester,  Newr  York. 
The  farm  interests  were  represented  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Pyrke  of  the  Farms  and  Markets  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Mr.  Dillon  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Agent  Walsh,  who  has  made  a  business  for  years  of 
demanding  money  under  this  law,  was  there  to 
represent  his  personal  interests. 

The  bad  features  of  the  original  law  were  pretty 
thoroughly  aired,  and  the  system  of  extortion 
practiced  in  the  execution  of  the  ol,d  law  was 
properly  and  unsparingly  condemned.  No  one  ap¬ 
peared  to  defend  them. 

The  agricultural  committee  was  a  unit  in  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  law  as  it  stands  and  of  the 
abuses  that  have  grown  up  under  it.  A  revision 
was  practically  agreed  upon,  that  will  remove  the 
worst  features  of  the  law.  Under  the  proposed  re¬ 
vision  any  penalties  collected  for  actual  violations 
of  law  because  of  the  use  or  possession  of  milk  cans 
without  tlie  consent  of  the  owner  will  go  to  tlie 
State,  and  no  private  agents  or  attorneys  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  extort  money  from  dairymen  for 
their  own  use  under  the  pretense  that  the  farmer 
has  violated  the  law. 

On  behalf  of  dairymen  we  want  to  thank  Chair¬ 
man  Witter  of  the  Assembly,  Chairman  Nathan 
Straus,  Jr.,  of  the  Senate  agricultural  committee, 
and  Commissioner  Pyrke  of  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  for  the  interest  they  have  taken 
in  these  hearings.  Most  important  of  all,  we  thank 
the  dairymen  who  wrote  their  experience  and  ap¬ 
peals  to  Senator  Straus  at  our  suggestion.  Several 
hundred  of  these  letters  were  received  by  Senator 
Straus,  and  they  were  convincing  of  the  need  of  a 
revision  of  the  law.  Without  these  letters  we  could 
talk  ourselves  hoarse  without  effect.  Witli  them 
the  argument  was  complete.  It  is  the  kind  of  sup¬ 
port  that  makes  it  possible  to  get  things  done  for 
the  farm. 

* 

EVERAL  readers  write  that  they  have  lost  or 
destroyed  War  Savings  Stamps  or  Treasury 
certificates.  In  one  case  tlie  certificates  were  lying 
on  a  table  in  a  room  where  a  little  child  was  at 
play.  It  seems  that  this  child  liked  to  see  a  blaze 
in  the  fire,  so  she  evidently  took  the  certificates  and 
used  them  like  an  old-fashioned  lamp  lighter!  An 
expensive  blaze — but  now  the  owner  wants  to  know 
if  tlie  certificates  will  be  duplicated  in  case  of 
proof  of  loss!  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says 
no,  not  unless  the  certificates  were  registered.  An 
ordinary  certificate  would  be  considered  much  the 
same  as  money.  If  lost  or  destroyed,  the  owner 
must  stand  the  loss.  If  tlie  certificate  was  regis¬ 
tered,  and  proof  to  satisfy  the  Postmaster  General 
is  presented,  a  duplicate  will  be  issued  or  the 
money  will  be  paid.  In  some  eases  a  bond  of  in¬ 
demnity  must  be  given  by  the  claimant. 


Brevities 

We  have  seen  no  advantage  from  using  salt  on  aspar¬ 
agus  except  that  the  salt  keeps  down  weeds. 

It  is  said  that  when  two  corn  ear-worms  come  close 
together  they  fight  until  one  is  killed.  This  sort  of 
fighting  may  well  be  encouraged. 

One  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  eight 
gallons  of  water.  This  solution  poured  along  the  rows 
of  cabbage  so  as  to  wet  the  soil  around  the  roots  will 
kill  maggots. 

March  15  has  come  to  be  a  form  of  American  holi¬ 
day-1 — income  tax  day.  Well,  it  may  not  rank  with 
Washington’s  Birthday  as  the  holiday  on  which  one 
cannot  tell  a  lie. 

At  least  a  dozen  people  have  come  to  tell  us  that 
they  cure  the  egg-eating  habit  in  their  hens  by  hanging 
a  piece  of  fat  pork  where  the  birds  can  jump  up  and 
eat  it.  Is  it  the  pork  or  the  exercise? 
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Facts  and  Figures  about  Milk 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association 
reports  $2.31  per  100  lbs.  as  the  pool  price  for 
3  per  cent  milk  for  the  month  of  February.  From 
this  it  deducts  10  cents  per  hundred  for  its  capital 
fund,  making  a  net  return  to  patrons  of  $2.21.  The 
price  for  January  was  $2.21.  with  10  cents  deduction 
for  capital  fund,  making  the  net  price  to  producers 
$2.11.  It  reports  an  increased  quantity  of  milk 
handled  -in  the  pool  plants  in  the  higher  classifica¬ 
tions. 

The  fiat  price  of  the  Non-poolers’  Association  for 
February  was  $2.50. 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Company  producers  received 
a  flat  price  of  $2.50. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  the  prices  paid  producers  at  country  stations 
for  a  number  of  cities.  The  prices  are  based  on  3.5 
per  cent  milk.  Allowing  20  cents  for  the  extra  five 
points  to  correspond  with  the  New  York  base  of  3 
per  cent  milk,  the  quotations  for  February.  1922  and 
1923,  are  as  follows:. 


Washington,  D.  C . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Cleveland,  O . . 

Cincinnati,  O . . . . . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Harrisburg,  Pa . 

Providence,  R.  I . 

League  pool,  net . 


1922. 

$1.90 

1.50 

1.81 

2.4S 

1.89 
2.84 
1.40 

1.90 
1.88 


1.77 


1923. 

$2.30 

2.30 

2.19 

2.91 

2.47 

2.50 

2.00 

2.00 

2.39 

2.15 

3.09 

2.21 


These  figures  represent  the  cash  return  by  the 
pool.  In  1922,  20  cents  was  deducted  for  capital 
fund,  and  in  1923,  10  cents  was  deducted  for  the 
same  purpose,  making  the  gross  $1.97  and  $2.31,  re¬ 
spectively. 

In  January,  1910,  when  the  Borden  Company  made 
the  price  to  producers  for  all  milk  in  the  New  York 
zone,  the  flat  price  was  $1.00.  The  February  price 
was  $1.55.  This  was  a  flat  price  for  3  per  cent 
milk,  the  dealers  taking  all  that  was  produced.  The 
average  price  of  cheese  for  the  month  of  January, 
1910,  was  17%  cents  per  lb.  The  average  price  of 
92-score  butter  for  the  same  month  was  32.04  cents 
per  lb.  Figured  on  the  value  of  the  milk  to  manu¬ 
facture  into  butter  and  cheese,  the  price  of  3  per 
cent  milk  in  January,  1916,  would  have  been  $1.57. 

In  February,  1916,  the  Bordens  -set  the  price  of 
3  per  cent  milk  at  $1.55  per  100  lbs.  The  average 
price  of  cheese  that  month  was  17%  cents,  and  of 
butter  33.85  cents.  Estimated  on  these  values,  the 
price  of  milk  would  have  been  $1.01,  so  that  Bor¬ 
den's  voluntarily  paid  3  cents  above  the  butter  and 
cheese  values  in  January,  1910,  and  0  cents  below 
the  butter  and  cheese  values  in  February  of  that, 
year.  That  was  the  year  before  the  war  and  before 
the  first  milk  fight,  which  began  October  1  of  that 


year. 

In  January,  1923,  the  average  cheese  price  was 
27.70  cents,  and  of  butter  51.27  cents  per  lb.  Figur¬ 
ing  on  the  same  formula  as  before,  the  value  of  3 
per  cent  milk  would  be  $2.01  per  100  lbs. 

In  February,  1923,  the  average  cheese  quotation 
was  27.05  cents  and  of  butter  49.88  cents  per  lb. 
Again  using  the  same  formula,  the  value  of  milk 
would  be  $2.59  per  100  lbs. 

The  pool  paid  40  cents  less  than  the  butter  and 
cheese  value  in  January,  and  28  cents  less  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  but  the  deductions  for  capital  fund  make  the 
difference  20  and  18  cents  less,  respectively. 

In  January,  1923,  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company 
paid  $3.15,  or  54  cents  above  the  butter  and  cheese 
value,  and  in  February  this  company  paid  $2.50,  or 
9  cents  below  the  butter  and  cheese  value,  as  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  formula. 

The  formula  used  for  these  computations  takes  the 
average  quotations  of  butter  and  cheese  for  the 
month,  and  adds  the  value  of  skim-milk  and  whey. 
No  allowance  is  made  for  manufacturing,  as  the 
purpose  is  to  get  the  real  value  of  the  milk  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  butter  and  cheese  quotations. 
The  formula  is  the  one  used  by  the  Dairymen’s 
League  and  the  New  York  Milk  Conference  Board  to 
establish  prices  of  milk  in  1919.  It  makes  a  gradu¬ 
ated  allowance  for  skim-milk  and  whey,  based  on 
the  quotations  of  butter  and  cheese.  There  may  be 
some  question  about  the  value  of  the  by-products  at 
this  time:  but  for  comparisons,  at  least,  the  formula 
is  fair. 

To  carry  the  comparison  a  step  further,  it  is 
proper  to  state  that  in  1910  the  consumer  in  the  city 
paid  9  cents  per  quart  for  bottled  milk.  She  now 
pays  15  cents  and  more  in  proportion  for  A  grade 
and  pint  bottles. 

No  one  can  form  a  sound  judgment  on  business 
matters  until  he  has  full  and  correct  information. 


New  York  City  is  beyond  question  the  best  fluid 
milk  market  in  the  world.  We  hope  to  assemble  all 
the  information  available  in  reference  to  it,  and  help 
everyone  who  is  working  for  a  development  of  the 
industry  and  for  a  square  deal  for  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  that  development — the  men  who  pro¬ 
duce  the  milk. 


The  Agricultural  Population  of  N.  Y. 

A  SHORT  time  since  we  spoke  of  a  set  of  figures  of 
farm  population  in  New  York  State  which  have 
been  compiled  by  Prof.  Geo.  F.  Warren  of  Cornell 
University.  These  figures  refer  to  the  population  on 
New  York  farms,  and  are  of  great  interest  to  any¬ 
one  studying  the  agriculture  of  this  State.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  living  on 
the  farms.  February  1,  of  various  years: 


Ratio  to 

Persons,  Preceding  year, 
Year.  Number.  Per  cent. 

1917  .  897,912 

1918  .  858,404  95.0 

1919  .  824,008  90.0 

1920  .  800,747  97.2 

1921  . .. .  784,052  98.0 

1922  .  794,400  101.25 

1923  .  702,304  90.0 


These  reports  are  thought  to  be  quite  accurate, 
and  they  probably  give  a  very  fair  statement  of  the 
gain  or  loss  in  farm  population.  There  is  a  gain  to 
and  fro  between  the  farm  and  city  each  year.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers’  sons,  farmers  themselves,  and 
other  workers,  go  to  the  city  for  employment  and.  in 
return,  city  workers  go  out  to  the  farms.  In  the 
year  ending  February  1,  1923,  about  34.000  men  and 
boys  in  the  State  of  New  York  left  farming  to  go 
seek  employment  in  other  industries.  During  the 
same  period  8,000  men  and  boys  left  factory  and 
town  to  go  to  work  on  the  farm.  This  was  an  un¬ 
usually  large  loss  of  farm  labor,  for,  in  the  year 
ending  February  1,  1920,  17.000  men  and  boys  left 
the  farm,  and  14,000  returned  to  the  farm,  and  in 
that  year  the  farm  population  increased  a  little.  At 
that  time  the  conditions  on  the  farm  were  not  good ; 
but  the  city  conditions  were  worse  still,  and  that 
meant  a  transfer  of  workers  as  here  given. 

During  the  year  1922  the  average  farm  wages  av¬ 
eraged  50  per  cent  above  the  year  1914  level,  where¬ 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  earnings  of  the  factory 
workers  were  about  double  those  of  1914,  and  with 
all  this,  the  average  price  paid  for  the  farm  product 
was  only  33  per  cent  higher  than  in  1914. 

As  a  rule,  the  farmers  have  more  children  than 
the  average  city  household,  and  of  course  that  means 
that  there  are  more  male  workers  likely  to  go  to 
town,  so  it  happened  that  in  the  past  four  years 
123,000  male  farm  workers  have  left  the  New  York 
farms  to  do  other  kinds  of  work ;  while  49,000  have 
left  other  kinds  of  work  to  aid  in  farming.  That 
means  that  the  farms  of  the  State  have  made  a  net 
contribution  of  74,000  workers  to  the  city,  and  in 
addition  to  that  many  young  boys,  farm  raised  and 
bred,  have  also  gone  to  town.  It  is  figured  that 
probably  about  one-half  of  the  children  born  on 
farms  go  to  the  cities  finally,  so  that  one-luilf  of  the 
rural  school  expenses  are  really  training  people  for 
city  occupation.  Prof.  Warren  puts  it  in  this  way. 
He  says  that  if  the  farm  contributes  a  horse  or  a  pig 
to  the  city,  some  cash  wil  come  back  and  will  be 
available  for  farm  improvement,  for  taxation  and 
other  expenses.  If  a  farmer  contributes  a  boy  that 
costs  a  large  amount  of  money  to  raise  and  educate, 
and  this  boy  is  also  sent  to  the  city,  nothing  of 
tangible  property  comes  back  in  return.  Those  who 
have  raised  and  attempted  to  educate  a  good  many 
boys  know  very  well  that  you  cannot  feed  a  boy  or 
prepare  him  for  the  job  of  earning  his  own  living  or 
to  become  self-supporting  very  much  under  $5,000, 
and  the  cost  is  more  than  that  in  most  cases. 
These  things  are  pointed  out  to  show  the  large  and 
constant  drain  away  from  the  country  to  the  city 
that  is  steadily  going  on. 

It  has  come  to  the  point  where  the  greater  part 
of  the  farm  work  on  the  New  York  State  farms  is 
now  done  by  the  farmers  and  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ilies.  The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  num¬ 
ber  of  hired  men  on  New  York  State  farms  Febru¬ 
ary  1.  1923.  During  the  Summer  months  this  num¬ 
ber  would  be  increased,  but  the  total  for  all  times 


tlie  year 

is  very  muck  smaller 

than  in  former 

rs: 

Hired  men. 

Ratio  to 
Preceding  year, 

Year. 

Number. 

1  Vr  cent. 

1910  .. 

.  70.988 

1917  .. 

.  05.132 

84.0 

1918  .  . 

.  53.599 

82.3 

1919  .. 

.  45,559 

85.0 

1920  . . 

. .  37,708 

82.9 

1921  .  . 

91 .5 

1922  .  . 

100.1 

1923  .. 

•  •••••••••••#  *j0  • 

88.3 

We  see  that  on  February  1  there  were  30,540 
hired  men,  against  70, OSS  in  1916.  There  is  now 
about  one  hired  man  for  every  six  families  in  the 
State,  and  if  this  condition  continues  much  longer 
the  actual  hired  man  will  rank  among  the  extinct 
species. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  ahead  of  the  season,  it  is 
expected  that  the  total  area  in  crops  this  year  will  be 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  The  use  of  machinery 
and  increased  efficiency  is  largely  making  up  for  the 
decrease  in  population. 

We  understand  that  for  the  last  several  years 
there  has  been  more  food  produced  than  could  be 
properly  distributed  under  the  present  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  is  not  possible  with  the  present  work¬ 
ing  force  to  keep  up  fences,  to  dig  new  drains,  or 
to  do  much  of  the  other  work  which  is  necessary  to 
maintain  efficiency.  Until  the  purchasing  power  of 
farm  products  rises  these  things  will  continue,  and 
the  farm  in  many  sections  will  continue  to  decline. 
Neglect  of  repairs,  fences  and  drains  will,  in  time, 
make  itself  felt  in  production. 

Prof.  Warren  thinks  that  the  run  of  low  prices,  or 
low  consuming  power  of  farm  products,  is  now  com¬ 
ing  to  its  end ;  he  thinks  there  is  to  be,  in  the  next 
few  years,  a  slight  improvement  in  these  conditions; 
but  he  does  not  believe  that  a  boom  is  coming,  or 
that  there  is  to  be  any  immediate  resumption  of  high 
prices. 


Why  Am  I  a  Farmer? 

Why  a  farmer?  I  often  wonder  why  so  many  of  us 
are  farmers.  It  can’t,  be  because  of  the  money  there 
is  in  it,  for  a  great  many  could  make  more  in  some 
other  business,  it  can’t  be  because  a  man  is  afraid  of 
work,  for  farm  work  is  harder  and  the  hours  longer  than 
almost  any  other  business  or  profession.  It  is  no  get- 
rich-quick  investment.  Take  the  average  farm,  especially 
in  the  East,  where  the  land  value  is  high,  and  the 
farmer  has  at  least  $25,000  or  $30,000  tied  up.  After 
all  expenses  are  paid,  including  wages  for  himself,  he 
has  nowhere  near  six  per  cent  left.  Besides,  it  is  often 
six  months  or  more  before  he  gets  any  returns  for 
money  invested. 

8o  much  for  the  financial  end  of  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  working  in  God’s  out  of  doors,  lb*  is  not 
standing  at  a  machine  or  sitting  at  a  desk,  doing  one 
thing  all  day  and  the  same  thing  every  day.  His  work 
has  variety,  and  variety  is  the  spice  of  life. 

It  is  with  great  interest  that  I  read  about  the  baek- 
to-the-landers.  I  often  wonder  how  many  of  them  are 
fitted  for  a  farmer’s  job.  There  are  so  many  kinds 
that  try.  Some  have  done  manual  labor  all  their  lives, 
for  someone  else,  and  have  no  executive  ability  at.  all, 
but  they  think  if  they  work  hard  that  is  all  that  is 
required.  Others  have  had  indoor  positions,  and  most 
of  them  think  about  all  there  is  to  farming  is  to  plant 
the  seed  and  reap  the  harvest.  As  a  rule,  neither  kind 
lasts  very  long  at  farming. 

I  think  the  greatest  absurdity  is  the  millionaire 
farmer.  If  they  ran  their  businesses  the  way  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  do  their  farms,  they  would  never  have 
become  millionaires.  I  often  wonder  if  they  interfere 
with  the  heads  of  their  different  departments  the  way 
they  do  with  the  farmer  on  their  farms.  If  I  should 
ever  come  down  to  the  necessity  of  running  a  place  for 
one  of  these  so-called  farmers,  I  should  have  it  under¬ 
stood  before  I  started  to  work  that  he  should  tell  me 
what  he  wanted  raised,  the  different  stock  he  wanted 
kept,  and  after  that — no  interference. 

In  my  opinion  there  are  some  things  that  do  not  go 
together,  as  truck  farming  and  dairy  farming.  They 
are  two  entirely  different  kinds  of  business,  and  either 
one  or  the  other  would  suffer  in  combination.  If  you 
like  cows,  stick  to  the  dairy  business,  as  you  will  no 
doubt  make  a  success  of  it. 

What  does  it  take  to  make  a  successful  farmer?  If 
I  could  answer  that  question  I  would  not  be  dependent 
on  my  farming  for  my  living,  as  I  am  now.  But  I 
think  these  things  are  among  the  essentials.  I  believe 
the  most  important  thing  is  a  good  wife,  one  who  loves 
the  country  and  who  wants  to  bring  up  her  children  in 
the  fresh  air  and  sunshine;  one  who  thinks  there  are 
some  things  more  important  than  money,  and  who  is 
i  ot  afraid  of  work.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  she 
should  work  in  the  field.  I  do  not  think  much  of  the 
man  who  uses  his  wife  as  a  hired  man.  There  are  few 
women  in  this  country  who  can  work  in  the  field  and 
not  pay  up  for  it  later  in  life. 

Then,  too,  a  farmer  must  have  some  executive  ability. 
He  must  know  how  to  handle  men  and  not  lx*  afraid 
of  work  himself.  At  the  present  time  he  has  to  he  a 
machinist  or  understand  quite  a  bit  about  the  different 
machines  and  implements  he  has  on  his  farm.  This 
knowledge  will  save  many  hours  of  time  and  quite  a 
few  dollars  when  something  goes  wrong  or  breaks  down. 
A  knowledge  of  carpentry  and  plumbing  also  does  not 
come  amiss.  If  he  is  in  the  dairy  business,  he  must 
be  somewhat  of  a  veterinarian.  lie  must  be  a  sales¬ 
man,  else  what  he  makes  in  the  growing  might  be  lost 
in  the  selling.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  lie  must 
understand  crop  rotation,  the  different  chemical  formu¬ 
las  for  different  crops,  when  and  how  to  spray  and 
dust,  and  how  to  mix  his  spray.  If  in  the  fruit  busi¬ 
ness.  lie  must  know  how  to  prune  the  different  kinds  of 
trees,  besides  many  other  things  I  have  not  mentioned, 
i  The  farmer  is  often  looked  down  on,  perhaps  not  so 
much  now  as  in  the  past,  but  I  am  positive  that  if  one 
were  to  compare  the  average  American  farm  home  with 
the  average  city  or  suburban  home,  lie  would  find  a 
bigger  and  better  library  and  better  magazines  in  the 
farmer’s  home.  Also.  I  think  he  would  find  that  the 
farmer  is  a  better-read  man.  not  only  in  his  own  busi¬ 
ness,  but  in  the  general  topics  of  the  past  and  present. 

Now  as  to  his  reward.  He  is  sure  of  his  living,  as  he 
raises  a  good  part  of  it  himself.  Strikes  and  the  like 
do  not  worry  him.  People  have  to  eat,  and  although 
some  years  do  not  bring  him  in  as  much  as  others,  lie 
generally  manages  to  get  along.  He  can  have  the  best 
there  is  to  eat  iu  the  fruit  and  vegetable  line.  For  mv 
part,  when  I  go  visiting  in  the  city,  I  generally  go  light 
on  vegetables,  as  I  do  not  enjoy  them  after  having  h  id 
them  fresh  from  the  farm.  weal  demakest. 

New*  Jersey. 
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Boys  and  Gir 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttl< 

s 

k 

Our  page  needs  new  helpers,  so  get  to  work. 

Don’t  say  “1  can’t,”  for  wo  don't  love  a  shirk. 

Drawn  by  Henry  Kiemle  (16  Yearn),  New  York 


Memory  Verse 
The  Wind 

1  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high 
And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky  : 

And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass. 

Like  ladies’  skirts  across  the  grass — 

O  wind,  a-blowin'g  all  day  long, 

O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song  ! 

I  saw  the  different  things  you  did, 

But  always  you  yourself  you  hid. 

I  felt  you  push,  1  heard  you  call, 

I  could  not  see  yourself  at  all — 

O  wind,  a -blowing  all  day  long, 

O  Avind.  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

O  you  that  are  so  strong  and  cold. 

O  blower,  are  you  young  or  old ? 

Are  you  a  beast  of  field  and  tree, 

Or  just  a  stronger  child  than  me? 

O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 

O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

- ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

Sent  by  Eleanor  Murdock. 
Massachusetts. 

Eleanor’s  selection  of  a  poem  tits  in 
well  with  our  plans  this  mouth,  and  gives 
us  a  touch  with  the  great  author,  Steven¬ 


son,  who  wrote  so  many  things  beloved  by 
boys  and  girls.  If  you  do  not  already 
know  “The  Wind,”  copy  it  in  your  note¬ 
books  and  learn  it  by  heart. 

Henry’s  drawing,  too,  starts  us  off 
right,  for  after  the  cold  and  stormy  Win¬ 
ter  we  have  just  been  through,  every  sign 
of  Spring  is  doubly  welcome.  Henry 
says : 

I  have  tried  to  sketch  what  I  consider 
a  messenger  of  Spring,  who  tells  us  in 
his  own  quiet  way  that  Spring  is  here, 
as  he  sits  sunning  himself  on  a  warm 
rock.  lie  is  a  small,  friendly  creature, 
who  spends  his  Winter  in  an  underground 
den,  living  on  the  fruits  of  his  Fall's 
labor.  So  when  the  warm  Spring  suns 
call  him  forth,  we  are  all  glad  to  see  him. 
for  then  we  know  that  thereafter  our  bird 
friends  will  be  arriving,  and  the  long, 
hard  Winter  is  at  an  end. 

Many  of  you  have  asked  about  keep¬ 
ing  lists  of  the  signs  of  Spring  again 
this  year.  Of  course,  keep  them  if  you 
really  want  to.  It  is  a  happy  thing  to 
do,  aud  teaches  us  to  observe  more  quickly 
and  clearly  the  changes  that  each  new 
day  is  bringing  in  the  great  outdoor 
world.  If  you  want  to  send  copies  of  the 
lists  to  Our  Page  later  on.  do  so.  but  at 
least  keep  them  for  your  own  pleasure. 
Those  who  kept  lists  last  year  and  the 
year  before  will  be  interested  to  look 
back  aud  see  how  this  season  compares 
with  those,  and  hoAV  many  new  things 


your  sharper  eyes  and  keener  interest 
have  led  you  to  see. 

This  Should  be  Our  Best  Page 

As  he  writes  your  editor  is  surrounded 
by  piles  of  letters  and  drawings  sent  by 
more  than  600  readers.  Such  a  wonder¬ 
ful  collection  made  by  so  many  willing 
workers  from  which  to  choose  the  things 
that  will  be  eagerly  read  and  enjoyed  by 
thousands  and  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls.  And  the  thing  that  pleases  me 
most  is  the  spirit  shown  in  the  letters 
that  you  are  writing.  I  can  remember, 
in  the  early  days  of  Our  Page,  before 
you  understood  so  well  what  it  stands 
for,  that  sometimes  letters  would  come 
in  which  said  what  amounted  to  this: 
“Here  is  my  letter”  (or  drawing  or  other 
contribution )  ;  “if  you  don’t  print  it,  this 
is  the  last  time  you'll  hear  from  me.” 
But  now  I  find  things  like  this,  taken 
from  letters  right  *n  my  hand  :  “I  am 
enclosing  a  drawing.  It  isn’t  very  good, 
but  it’s  fun  to  try.”  “This  is  my  first 
attempt,  and  if  it  is  not  successful,  you 
will  hear  from  me  again.”  “I  cannot 
draw  very  well,  but  I  thought  I  would 
try,  and  keep  on  trying.”  “If  my  pic¬ 
ture  isn’t  printed  this  time,  I  am  going 
to  keep  trying  until  I  draw  one  good 
enough  to  print.”  “Tonight  I  happened 
to  glance  down  at  the  table,  and  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  was  lying  with  the 
Boys’  aud  Girls’  page  facing  me.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  sir,  I  got  interested  at  once, 
and  although  I  may  never  have  anything 
appear  on  the  page,  I  shall  try,  and.  any¬ 
way.  I  shall  enjoy  what  the  other  boys 
and  girls  put  on.”  What  could  be  finer 
than  that?  With  such  a  spirit  behind 
him  your  editor  can  set  to  work  to  make 
Our  Page  mean  more  and  more  to  us  as 
the  months  go  by.  Now.  let's  see  what 
good  things  we  have  on  hand  this  time. 


Directions  for  Starting  in  the  Chicken 
Business 


1.  A  dozen  eggs  and  a  good  broody 
hen. 


Drawn  by  Martha  Everett  (1.’/  Years) 
Net o  York 


6.  A  quiet  place  and  fi-esh  water  and 
feed ;  also  oyster  shells. 

4.  Let  the  hen  sit  a  Aveek  and  then 
look  after  her  every  day. 

5.  Each  day  the  chicks  come  out  take 
them  away  from  the  hen  and  take  them 
in  the  house. 

6.  When  the  chicks  ai-e  all  out,  let  the 
hen  free  for  a  Avhile  to  eat  grass.  Get 
the  coop  ready.  It  must  be  whiteAvashed, 
and  put  clean  ashes  in  the  coop  or  hay 
seeds. 

7.  Put  the  chicks  in  the  coop  Avith  the 
hen  on  a  nice  sunny  day. 

8.  The  first  day  the  chicks  Avill  not  eat 
much.  But  give  them  a  little  dish  ot 
water  and  a  little  food. 

6.  Each  day  they  will  eat  more,  and 
one  must  gi\’e  them  more. 

10.  When  a  shower  comes  they  must 
all  be  called  or  chased  together,  so  the\ 
do  not  get  too  wet. 

11.  The  hen  may  be  let  out  so  that 
she  can  scratch  and  take  a  dust  bath 
with  the  chicks. 

12.  At  night  they  must  be  closed  good 

13.  Do  not  let  the  chicks  right  out  in 
the  morning  Avhen  the  grass  is  very  aa-cl 
with  dew. 


By  the  AA-ay,  avc  need  a  larger  supply 
of  good  nature  puzzles.  Put  on  your 
“puzzle  cap”  and  Avrite  the  best  descrip¬ 
tion  you  can  of  something  in  nature  Avith- 
out  telling  its  name. 


Our  Artists 

Our  Page  this  month  is  more  than 


Drawn  by  Michael  Goldberg  (9  Years) 
Connecticut 

usually  full  of  draAvings,  both  for  the 
rhyme  and  for  general  illustration,  but 


14.  Look  in  the  coop  every  day  i<>  see 
if  any  dead  are  in. 

15.  The  coop  must  be  cleaned  twice  a 
Aveek  or  oftener. 

16.  Let  the  chicks  run  around  as  they 
Avish,  and  give  them  plenty  of  food  when 
they  begin  to  groAv  larger. 

17.  Give  them  Avater  at  least  twice  a 
day. 

18.  When  they  grow  larger  and  do  not 
need  a  mother,  put  them  in  a  pen. 

Pennsylvania.  Katherine  french. 


there  Avas  such  a  tine  collection  that  I 
just  could  not  narrow  them  doAvn  any 
more,  and  even  so,  had  to  leave  out  many 
that  were  Avorthy  of  a  place.  Honorable 
Mention  should  be  given  to  the  following  : 
Geoi-ge  Smart  (9),  Hortense  Duquette 
(1.1),  Beatrice  Heppler  (11),  Lymvood 
IIoavc  (12).  Martha  Ratzlaff  (13),  My¬ 
ron  Bogardusi  (13),  Evelyn  Newman 
(15),  and  William  Gates  (15,  of  NeAV 


Bird  Houses 

A  bird  house  should  be  built  at  a  nat¬ 
ural  place,  where  birds  build  their  own 
nests.  Most  birds  do  not  make  their 
nests  close  to  Avhere  there  is  any  neAV 
Avood  or  paint.  Birds  have  many  enemies, 
and  will  not  build  their  nests  where  any¬ 
thing  can  get  them.  Some  birds  that  live 
in  houses  are  wrens,  bluebirds,  martins, 
doves  and  pigeons.  They  Avill  not  make 
their  nests  in  anything  that  has  too  wide 
an  opening.  There  should  be  only  one 
opening  for  the  birds  to  enter.  A  perch 
should  be  just  beloAV  the  door. 

AVAYNE  SPANGLER  (10  years). 

Pennsylvania. 


The  Nature  Puzzles 

Most  of  you  had  little  trouble  in  guess¬ 
ing  that  your  editor’s  Nature  Puzzle  was 
a  description  of  Spring.  Here  is  a  new 
one : 

AVI  I  AT  IS  IT? 

We  sow  them  in  a  box  in  early  Spring. 
When  they  are  about  tAvo  inches  high 
they  are  transplanted  into  larger  boxes. 
When  the  frost  leayres  the  ground  they 
are  planted  in  the  open  ground.  We  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  cutworms  by  putting 
paper  around  them.  When  they  get  older 
they  arc  protected  by  placing  stakes  near 
them.  Soon  after  the  small  yelloAV  blos¬ 
soms  appear  on  them  and  then  green  fruit 
appears  where  the  blossoms  fall  off.  When 
the  fruit  ripens  it  is  yellow  or  red.  and 
is  very  good  to  eat. 

frank  sciiatzle  (12  years). 

Gonnecticut. 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Paul  Weidler  (11 
Yea  rs) ,  M  ich  iya  n 


York;  Irving  Johnson  (10),  Myrtis  Dill 
(11),  Ethel  Hart  (12),  and  Gladys 
Zuriker,  of  Massachusetts ;  Charles  8te- 
fanec  (12),  Elena  D’Agostino  (141  and 
Ruth  Warner  of  Connecticut;  Mary 
Cook  (10).  Wayne  Spangler  (10),  and 
Jacob  Speicher  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Wesley 
Derick  (12)  and  Richard  Kelley  (14) 
of  New  Hampshire;  Helen  Hunt  aud 
Elsie  Zauner  of  Ohio;  Benno  Weidler 
(10),  and  Elizabeth  Wheeler  of  MichL 
gan ;  Marjorie  Towns  (13)  of  Maine: 
Margaret  Halter  (16)  of  Maryland; 
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Johnny  went  outdoors,  to  play 
One  chilly,  windy,  wild  March  day. 
Off  went  his  hat,  away  flew  his  kite  ; 
Now  draw  him  in  his  awful  plight. 


Amos  Hostetter  (11)  of  Virginia,  and 
Clarice  George  (13)  of  Wisconsin.  It 
is  clear  that  you  enjoy  the  drawing  work 
as  much  as  anything  we  do.  Keep  think¬ 
ing  ahead  to  the  coming  months  and  send 
me  things  suited  to  the  season.  Then 
there  will  always  be  good  material  on 
hand  whenever  it  comes  time  to  make  a 
page. 


A  New  Rhyme  to  Draw 

Without  question  the  choice  of  the 
rhyme  on  poultry  goes  to  Elmer  Upson, 
an  11-year-old  New  York  reader,  who 
■gives  us  a  dandy : 

<  Md  Biddy  had  a  downy  brood, 

'Twas  Betty’s  turn  to  give  them  food. 

<  >ue  chick  escaped  and  ran  away. 

And  Spot,  the  pup,  pursued  in  play.  r 

If  we  don’t  have  a  wonderful  gallery 
of  pictures  from  that,  then  I'm  much  mis¬ 
taken.  It  is  suggested  that  a  set  of 
drawings  with  a  rope  swing  in  them  ought 
to  bo  fine.  Who  will  send  a  rhyme  for 
that? 


Rip  Van  Winkle 

By  WASHINGTON  IRVING 

This  is  the  answer  to  the  February 
book  puzzle,  and  many  were  the  readers 
who  knew  it,  as  you  will  discover  by 
looking  at  the  names  on  page  5 20  followed 
by  the  letter  “1.”  Some  of  the  replies 
contained  interesting  comments,  and 
about  a  dozen  included  good  sketches  of 
the  life  of  Washington  Irving. 

I  live  only  a  few  miles  from  the  place 
where  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  supposed  to 
have  slept.  Sometimes  we  take  our  lunch 
and  spend  the  day  on  the  ledge  by  the 
Mountain  House  overlooking  the.  beauti¬ 
ful  Hudson  Valley.  I  wish  the  editor 
and  the  boys  and  girls  of  Our  Page  could 
take  a  ride  with  me  down  the  new  Rip 
Van  Winkle  trail,  which  winds  down  the 
mountain,  dorotiiy  mackey  (15  years). 

New  York. 


Rip  Van  Winkle  is  a  story  whose  moral 
shows  to  what  an  idle,  lazy  life  leads. 
The  story  also  shows  that  we  all  should 
have  a  duty  of  some  kind  to  perform. 

New  York.  rutii  king  (It  years). 

From  our  place  we  can  see  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains.  On  the  top  is  an  outline 
said  to  be  Rip  Van  Winkle  when  he  was 
asleep.  It  looks  very  much  like  a  man 
asleep  on  his  back  with  his  knees  drawn 
up.  GENEVIEVE  HARVEY  (13  years). 

New  York. 


I  have  read  Rip  Van  Winkle  so  many 
times  that  it  seems  I  could  read  it  with 
my  eyes  shut.  I  like  all  Washington 
Irving’s  books,  because  they  are  queer, 
and  they  end  in  the  most  unexpected 
ways.  Mildred  timond  (12  years). 

Massachusetts. 


The  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1819  in  “The  Sketch  Book.’’ 
The  men  whom  Rip  meets  aie  supposed 
to  be  Henry  Hudson  and  his  crew  in  the 
forests  of  the  Catskills.  The  change  in 
the  town  was  due  to  the  fa.t  that  Rip 
had  slept  during  the  20  years  when  New 
York  changed  from  a  colony  of  England 
to  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

GLADYS  FELDBERG  (12  years). 

New  York. 


Washington  Irving  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  entertaining  of  all  Amer¬ 
ican  writers.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
April  3,  17S3,  and  died  November  28, 
1859,  at  “Sunn.vside  on  the  Hudson.” 
He  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession, 
but  his  tastes  were  more  literary,  and  he 
early  began  to  write  for  the  New  York 
Morning  Chronicle.  He  went  to  Europe 
for  his  health  and  did  not  return  until 
180(5,  and  it  was  while  he  was  in  Europe 
that  he  gathered  material  for  his  later 
books.  He  was  very  clever  in  portraying 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the -Dutch 
settlers  in  New  York,  and  to  these  he 
devoted  a  book  called  “The  Knickerbocker 
History  of  New  York,”  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  much  admiration  by  the  pub¬ 
lic.  After  a  business  venture,  in  which 
he  joined  his  brother,  failed,  he  decided 
to  follow  a  literary  career.  Irving  spent 
much  time  in  Europe,  and  also  in  the 
western  part  of  our  own  country.  In 
1849  he  returned  to  his  country  seat  at 
Sunnyside,  where  he  spent  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life,  writing  “The  Biography 
<>f  Oliver  Goldsmith”  and  “The  Life  of 
Washington.”  Other  books  by  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving  are  “Tales  of  the  Alhambra,” 
“The  Conquest  of  Granada,”  “Legends 
of  the  Conquest  of  Spain.”  and  besides 
these  he  wrote  many  which  are  well 
known  to  everyone. 

New  Jersey.  Edward lang  (10  years). 


Mr.  Irving  was  named  after  George 
Washington,  as  Jie  was  born  soon  after 
the  Revolution.  When  he  was  six  years 
old  he  saw  the  great  man  for  the  first 
time.  Washington  Irving  was  not  a  very 
healthy  child,  and  traveled  with  his  par¬ 
ents.  hoping  to  become  stronger.  He 
loved  to  hear  the  quaint  old  Dutch  legends 
and  rewrote  them  in  some  of  his  books. 
“The  Sketch  Book”  contains  the  inter¬ 
esting  stories  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  of 
“The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,”  which 
tells  about  Ichabod  Crane.  Washington 
Irving  liked  Spain  very  much.  He  wrote 
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many  articles  and  stories  about  it.  For 
a  time  he  was  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Spain.  BERTA  GRIFFITHS  (13  years). 

Connecticut. 

The  character  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  was 
made  famous  by  one  of  the  best-known 
and  best-loved  American  actors.  Mr. 
Joseph  Jefferson.  Beginning  in  180(1  he 
played  in  “Rip  Van  Winkle”  for  nearly 
forty  years,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
many  of  your  fathers  and  mothers,  or 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  may 
have  seen  him  and  will  tell  you  about  it. 
It.  was  in  1902  that  your  editor,  then  a 
boy  in  his  early  teens,  was  taken  by  his 
father  to  see  this  play.  In  those  days 
there  were  no  movies,  and  to  go  to  the. 
theater  was  a  rare  treat.  I  have  often 
thought  since  how  much  better  it  is  to 
see  one  fine,  strong  play  like  this  than 
a  hundred  cheat)  and  trashy  ones.  Only 
a  few  impressions  of  that  experience  re¬ 
main  with  me,  but  these  I  shall  never 
forget.  I  have  but  t<>  close  my  eyes  to 
see  Rip  as  he  woke  from  his  long  sleep, 
dazed  at  first,  more,  and  more  bewildered 
to  find  his  hair  and  beard  grown  long  and 
white,  his  clothes  hanging  in  rags  and 
his  dog  gone.  When  he  stooped  to  pick 
op  his  gun  it  fell  in  a  dozen  pieces,  and 
only  the.  metal  barrel  was  left  in  his 
hand.  With  this  he  tottered  down  to  the 
village,  only  to  find,  as  you  know,  that 
it  had  changed,  too,  and  that  all  the 
faces  were  strange. 

What  Book  Is  This? 

Among  a  group  of  lofty  mountains 
there  was  a  valley  that  contained  many 
inhabitants.  They  were  simple  people, 
who  lived  for  the  most  part  on  farms. 
There  was  a  certain  face  that  had  been 
formed  from  rocks  thousands  of  years 
ago.  If  one  got  too  near  it  he  lost  the 
outline  and  could  see  only  a  heap  of 
rocks,  however.  There  was  a  legend 
about  this  face  that  had  been  told  to  the 
people  years  ago,  saying  that  one  day  it 
should  come  to  pass  that  a  man  exactly 
like  this  face  would  be  discovered,  and  he 
should  become  the  noblest  and  greatest 
man  of  his  time.  A  little  boy  named 
Ernest  once  heard  his  mother  tell  this 
legend,  and  afterwards  always  cherished 
a.  hope  that  he  might  see  the  man.  When 
he  was  grown  he  heard  that  a  man  was 
found  that  resembled  this  face.  But 
when  he  saw  him,  Ernest  did  not  think 
so,  and  after  a.  while  the  people  decided 
that  this  man  did  not  really  look  like 
i  he  rock  face.  After  this  another  man 
came,  but  the  same  thing  happened  to 
him.  Then  came  a  third,  but  all  in  vain. 
Now  Ernest  became  an  aged  man.  All  his 
life  lie  had  been  good  and  kind  to  his 
neighbors.  Through  the  help  of  a  won¬ 
derful  poet  Ernest  himself  was  finally 
proven  to  have  the  long-for  resemblance. 

Rhode  Island.  LOUISE  judge. 

You  know  what  to  do  with  this.  Send 
the  names  of  the  title  and  the  author, 
and  tell  anything  of  interest  you  know 
about  either  one. 

Notes 

Pauline  Miller,  an  Ohio  reader,  wrote 
the  couplet  in  the  box  this  month.  She 
certainly  goes  right  to  the  point,  and 
ought  to  stir  everyone  up  to  do  his  or  her 
best. 


It  is  noticeable  in  the  list  of  contribu¬ 
tors  on  page  520  that  the  boys  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  greater  interest  than  they  did. 

All  work  for  the  April  page  should 
reach  your  editor  not  later  than  April  7. 


Riddles:  The  answer  to  the  January 
riddle  got  left  out  last  month.  Of  course, 
the  doormat  is  a.  step-father  (farther) 
as  related  to  the  doorstep.  As  for  the 
February  riddle,  the  best  material  for 
kites  is  flypaper,  to  be  sure.  Now  try 
this  one,  sent  by  Walter  Miller,  a  nine- 
year-old  New  York  reader :  Why  is  an 
egg  like  a  colt? 


Irmgard  Wentzel  of  New  York  writes: 
“I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  some¬ 
one  would  send  in  a  garden  plan.  Many 
children  are  going  to  have  a  garden,  and 
a  plan  would  be  accepted  gladly.”  It 
surely  would. 


One  reader  sent  a  description  of  a 
game  to  play,  and  I  have  added  the  letter 
“g”  to  the  list  of  contribution  symbols. 
If  any  others  want  to  tell  us  about  some 
good  games,  there  will  be  a  chance  to 
print  one  now  and  then. 


Now  good-bye  again.  Let  me  hear  about 
all  your  Spring  plans.  Address  Edward 
M.  Tuttle,  in  care  The  Rural  Nfw- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  street,  New  York 
City. 


Years),  New  York 


Years),  New  York 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


afternoon  out  in  the  shop.  A  gallon  of 
yellow  paint  for  wagons  came  by  post, 
and  they  took  the  box  and  have  been 
having  a  great  time  fixing  it  up.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  box  to  put  goose  eggs 
in.  Clossie  has  made  a  great  lid  to  it — 
hinges  and  all.  He  has  also  put  on  a 
strap  handle,  and  when  last  seen  was 
looking  for  a  hook  to  hold  down  the  lid. 
They  have  access  to  all  the  tools,  and  do 
have  such  times  making  things.  On  the 
whole,  they  are  pretty  good  about  put¬ 
ting  things  away. 

The  Toboggan. — George  worked  down 
cellar  all  the  forenoon,  Ta  with  him, 
picking  over  potatoes.  He  sorted  them 
out  into  firsts  and  seconds,  and  we  will 
let  quite  a  lot  of  them  go.  We  have 
more  than  we  can  eat.  The  pipeless  fur¬ 
nace  makes  the  cellar  somewhat  warmer, 
and  we  have  not  yet  got  a  separate  place 
fixed  off.  Most  of  the  afternoon  George 
seems  to  have  been  working  on  a  won¬ 
derful  toboggan.  His  main  difficulty 
seems  to  be  in  getting  the  turn-up  part 
at  the  front  end.  Some  one  has  told  him 
that  a  cheese  box  case  will  solve  the 
problem,  and  the  Parson  must  get  one 
when  next  in  town.  Today  he  put  oil 
some  barrel  staves,  but  they  did  not  turn 
up  enough,  and  when  he  came  to  a  drift 
they  stuck  right  into  it.  How  much  better 
for  the  boy  to  make  one — or.  rather,  a 
half  dozen — even  if  none  of  them  works, 


is  writing  this  minute.  He  is  looking 
forward  to  next  Monday.  It  may  be 
quite  a  day  with  him,  as  he  expects  then 
to  take  bis  first  lesson  on  a  big  pipe 
organ.  He  has  had  a  piano  five  years 
now,  and  th_.t  ought  to  help  on  the  other. 
He  takes  a  lot  of  comfort  with  his  banjo 
and  lately  strung  up  his  mandolin  and 
has  been  picking  away  at  that. 

Another  Delight. — Mrs.  Parson  is 
still  as  much  delighted  with  that  covered 
garbage  pail  for  the  hens’  scraps  as  ever. 
It  certainly  is  the  handiest  thing,  and 
everything  covered  up — so  clean-looking. 
Now  the  Parson  has  made  her  another 
present — it  cost  just  50  cents,  too.  _  It 
is  a  similar  pail  to  put  potato  parings 
in.  These  generally  stand  round,  right 
in  the  dish  she  wants  to  use  all  the 
The  men  folks  ought  to  take  them 


and  if  you  remind  them  and  get 
over  they  forget  to  bring  back  the 


time. 

over, 

them 

dish. 


But  somehow  these  pails  always  seem  to 
come  back,  and  always  right  there  so 
handy  with  the  covers  on. 

The  Weather. — The  Parson  was  com¬ 
ing  up  from  down  county  the  other  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  He  had  been  down  for 
Sunday  and  stayed  all  night.  Nothing 
delights  the  Parson  more  than  to  go 
down  and  stay  all  night  with  his  people. 
“Why  don’t  you  go  in  the  car?  Other 
people  seem  to  get  round  in  a  car ;  why 
can’t  you?”  That  is  what  Mrs.  Parson 
says.  She  more  than  half  suspects  the 
truth.  The  Parson  likes  an  excuse  to 
stay  down  all  night.  Taking  Old  Jim 
makes  an  excuse,  for  it  is  a  long  round 
trip  for  one  day.  A  real  pastoral  call  is 
where  you  have  spent  the  evening  and 
the  night  and  gone  out  with  the  man  and 
visited  while  he  was  milking,  and  gone 
out  with  the  children  and  helped  while 


there  are  seven  readers  of 
rge  we  should  have  more 


Mr.  U.  T.  Zeller  of  Michigan  sends  this  picture.  Tie  says  th 
The  It.  N.-Y.  in  his  family.  If  all  our  families  were  as  larg^ 
than  a  million  and  a  half  of  readers.  At  any  rate,  here  is  the  youngest  of  this  family 
of  seven  feeding  the  White  Orpingtons.  He  is  17  months  old — may  he  live  to  be 
1700  months  old.  and  read  The  It.  N.-Y.  to  the  end. 


About  Sleds. — The  Parson  wonders  if 
people  who  come  to  church  have  suffi¬ 
cient  chance  to  have  their  say.  People 
like  to  talk  and  tell  what  they  know. 
And  isn’t  it  'true  that  many  people  have 
some  mighty  good  ideas  and  valuable  bits 
of  knowledge  they  have  picked  up?  Peo¬ 
ple  that  one  might  least  expect  would 
have  ideas  of  real  interest,  and  profit. 
Last  time  down  in  the  old  church  ’way 
down  country  we  had  a  fellow  who 
hadn’t  been  to  church  for  over  20  years. 
He  had  followed  the  sawmill  for  some 
40  years,  more  or  less,  and  around  the 
old  box  stove,  after  service,  while  the 
ladies  were  getting  a  good  lunch  ready 
for  us,  we  had  a  fine  talk  about  sawmill 
lore  and  the  knowledge  that  goes  with 
life  in  the  woods.  “Sleds  may  be  sleds, 
lie  went  on  to  say.  “but  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  way  they  run."  It  is 
a  long-runnered  sled  that  goes  the 
easiest.  It  does  less  cutting  than  when 
the  runner  is>  short.  Those  sleds  that 
have  just  one  crossbeam  right  under  the 
bolster  go  the  easiest,  the  front  and  heel 
of  the  runner  being  free  to  play  up  and 
down  and  ride  over  the  snow.  Itight 
under  the  center  of  weight  the  runner 
should  be  about  an  inch  thicker  than  at 
either  end.  This  helps  keep  the  front 
end  of  the  runner  from  digging,  as  it 
plays  lightly  up  and  down. 

White  Oak. — We  got  to  talking  about 
white  oak.  White  oak  is  a  great  wood 
around  here  for  making  sleds  and  wagon 
frames  and  parts,  such  as  bolsters,  etc. 
Shafts  and  'tongues  and  reaches  and 
spokes  are  all  best  made  from  white  oak. 
The  Parson  had  just  had  some  shafts 
made  for  one  of  the  lumber  wagons  from 
white  oak.  “Was  it  green?”  asked  the 
old-time  woodsman.  The  Parson  agreed 
that  it  probably  was.  “Did  you  paint 
it?”  he  asked  in  turn.  The  Parson  had 
rather  congratulated  himself  that  he 
painted  those  shafts  as  soon  as  they  were 
done  and  put  them  out  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
“Then,”  said  the  man,  “if  you  have 
painted  them  when  green,  unless  you 
scrape  off  the  paint,  at  least  on  one  side, 
they  will  go  back  on  you.  The  moisture 
within  cannot  get  out  on  account  of  your 
paint,  and  it  will  rot  them  at  the  heart ; 
it  will  make  them  dopey,  and  they  will 
break.”  Now  who  would  have  thought 
of  that?  Certainly  the  Parson  never 
would.  lie  is  going  out  tomorrow  to 
scrape  off  the  paint  on  the  lower  side  of 
those  shafts.  “Never  paint  green  white 
oak  till  it  is  thoroughly  dried  out.  cer¬ 
tainly  a  whole  year  after  it  is  cut,”  said 
he.  and  the  Parson  believes  he  is  right. 

Learning  Both  Ways. — The  Parson 
learned  more  from  him  than  he  did  from 
the  Pabson.  undoubtedly,  and,  above  all, 
he  went  away  from  the  church  that  after¬ 
noon  (for  we  were  all  there  all  day) 
feeling  that  he  had  been  a  part  of  the 
day’s  proceedings — as  he  had.  The  Par¬ 
son  held  forth  before  noon ;  he  held 
forth  most  of  the  time  after  noon.  He 
had  been  a  mighty  good  listener  to  the 
Parson,  had  responded  bravely  to  the 
Parson’s  attempts  at  humor  in  the  ser¬ 
mon.  and  the  Parson  was  a  most  appre¬ 
ciative  listener  'to  him  in  the  afternoon. 
He  had  learned  a  lot  to  tell  the  boys  at 
supper  that  night  when  he  got  home. 
<  Might  not  everyone  who  goes  to  church 
have  a  chance  to  talk  before  they  go 
home?  After  another  mission  in  a  vil¬ 
lage  last  Sunday  more  than  half  the  con¬ 
gregation  stayed  after  the  service  to  talk 
over  the  Grant-Manning  affair  in  New 
York.  We  did  not  settle  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  of  creed  interpretation,  but  everyone 
had  a  chance  to  air  'their  mind  on  the 
matter,  and  it  did  everyone  good.  We 
need  more  of  the  open  forum  idea  in  the 
churches. 

All  In  a  Day. — Here  it  is  Saturday, 
March  10.  We  had  counted  on  a  full 
day  today,  with  much  to  do  and  the  boys 
at  home.  But  before  breakfast  was  over 
it  began  to  blow  and  snow,  and  it  has 
rained  or  snowed  all  day  without  a  stop. 
The  Parson  has  worked  around  his  desk 
here  all  day,  and  got  it  fairly  well  cleaned 
up;  it  is  always  a  sight  at  best.  Besides 
the  other  matters,  letters  and  bills  to 
pay,  etc.,  he  must,  get  together  a  few 
ideas  for  tomorrow's  sermons.  This  ser¬ 
mon  business  is  really  far  from  a  joke — 
if  you  don’t  think  so,  try  to  work  up  a 
few  hundred.  lie  hag  a  few  ideas  which 
seem  to  him  fairly  decent,  but  that  is 
not  the  end  of  it.  IIow  are  you  going  to 
make  them  interesting?  How  give  them 
a  human  touch?  That  is  the  great  ques¬ 
tion.  No  use  getting  them  off  if  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  half  asleep.  It  makes  the  Par¬ 
son  think  of  those  green  tomatoes  he 
picked  one  day  for  Mrs.  Parson.  She 
announced  green  tomatoes  for  dinner. 
The  l ‘arson  was  sceptical— quite  so — but 
when  they  came  on  no  one  would  have 
recognized  them.  They  had  been  salted 
and  sugared  and  peppered  and  pork- 
fatted  and  browned  and  fried  till  they 
were  certainly  good.  Theology,  heavy  or 
light,  is  a  good  deal  like  green  tomatoes 
when  it  comes  to  being  served  up. 

Music  Lessons. — Clossie  and  Sit  went 
for  their  lessons  in  music  this  forenoon, 
even  in  the  storm.  It  is  only  about  10 
or  12  minutes’  walk  to  the  trolley.  Sit 
slept  all  the  forenoon,  as  we  were  all 
out  till  about  12  last  night  to  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  social  and  lecture  on  the  stars.  Ta 
and  Clossie  have  had  a  great  time  all  the 


than  to  have  one  bought  for  him.  George 
has  looked  after  the  chores,  the  Parson 
not  having  been  over  to  the  barn  all  day. 
We  bought  another  cow  the  first  of  the 
week.  We  had  to  have  something  to  tide 
us  over  for  a  few  weeks,  and  we  got  a 
heifer,  first  calf,  but  farrow,  for  $32.50. 
She  is  giving  about  seven  quarts  a  day. 
and  we  will  milk  her  till  along  middle  of 
June,  then  turn  her  off  the  pasture  and 
have  something  good  to  eat  in  the  Fall. 
By  selling  her  hide  and  half  her  meat 
we  ought  to  get  back  a  large  part  of 
what  we  paid  and  have  two  quarters  for 
ourselves. 

The  Meals. — Shelley  helped  well 
about  the  dishes,  and  the  Parson  got  all 
the  meals,  so  Mrs.  Parson  could  keep 
right  at  the  ironing  and  get  it  alL  done 
dp.  It  goes  into  the  wash  in  town  in 
the  Winter,  and  we  did  not  get  in  to 
bring  it  out  till  the  last  of  the  week 
Snow  is  still  so  deep  they  will  not  come 
for  it  as  they  do  generally.  The  Parson 
started  off  in  the  morning  on  the  meal 
racket  with  quite  a  flourish.  But  he  ran 
down  hill  all  day.  He  had  scrambled 
eggs  and  creamed  potatoes  for  breakfast, 
with  cocoa  for  the  children  and  coffee 
for  himself  and  Mrs.  Parson. 

Dinner  and  Supper. — For  dinner  we 
had  mashed  potatoes  with  a  lot  of  cream 
in.  What  a  difference  cream  makes  in 
anything — it's  like  money  in  a  suit  of 
clothes.  And  a  lot  of  salt  in.  too.  Most 
mashed  potatoes  are  not  salted  enough. 
Mrs.  P.  says  the  Parson’s  are  altogether 
too  salt.  Then  we  tried  fried  onions  and 
beets.  These  beets  were  put  down  in 
sand  in  a  'barrel  in  the  cellar,  and  came 
out  as  fresh  as  you  please.  But  for  the 
supper  the  Parson  quite  “run  emptin’s,” 
as  his  father  used  to  say  about  the  cider 
barrel.  But  why  not  have  an  easy  meal 
once  in  a  while?  When  you  are  just  by 
yourselves  you  can.  Ta  came  in  from 
the  shop  (the  goose  egg  box  having  been 
finished  I  and  he  and  the  Parson  popped 
corn.  Such  a  good  time  as  we  had.  and 
so  we  had  popped  corn  and  bread  and 
cheese  and  milk.  Enough  for  anybody, 
especially  on  a  stormy  day,  when  all 
hands  had  taken  it  easy.  All  the  dishes 
it  made  was  seven  cups  and  seven  spoons 
and  a  big  dish  for  the  popcorn.  Those 
went  into  the  electric  dishwasher  and 
will  stay  there  till  morning.  But  above 
and  over  all  else  there  has  been  music 
going  in  the  house  all  day.  What  a  fine 
thing  it  is  to  have  music  in  the  house! 
Shelley  is  playing  hymns  as  the  Parson 


they  were  getting  in  the  wood,  and  gone 
into  the  pantry  and  dried  the  dishes  with 
the  girls,  and  got  a  piece  of  left-over  pie 
as  a  reward.  It  was  after  such  a  call 
that  the  Parson  was  coming  home.  It 
had  stormed  some  on  Sunday,  and  now 
the  wind  had  shifted  to  the  northwest. 
The  sky  was  as  blue  and  clear  as  crystal. 
An  occasional  cloud  floated  down,  casting 
its  traveling  shadow  along  the  earth.  If 
you  could  ever  be  positively  sure  of  fair 
weather  you  could  such  a  day  as  that. 
But  here  is  a  man  who  has  just  moved 
out  into  the  country.  The  Parson  pulls 
up  for  a  greeting.  "Yes,”  says  the  man, 
“great  Winter  we  have  had.  I  think  it 
is  going  to  snow  now.”  It  made  the  Par¬ 
son  sad  as  he  drove  along.  Such  a  man 
as  a  farmer  is  absolutely  doomed  to 
complete  failure,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  has  no  idea  of  the  weather. 

Spring  and  Geese.— (Here  it  is  a  week 
later,  and  the  Parson  must  get  this  let¬ 
ter  right  off.  Spring  is  here.  The  snow 
is  ’most  gone,  and  the  geese  are  laying, 
and  the  gander  is  so  ugly  that  it  will  not 
do  to  let  Ta  go  out  where  he  is.  In  the 
local  paper  the  other  night  there  were 
advertisements  to  sell  goose  eggs.  The 
first  one  was  for  35  cents  each,  the  next 
one  for  30,  and  the  next  for  25  cents 
each.  The  Parson  happened  to  know  the 
last  one,  and  found  that  he  has  sold  all 
he  had  ;  but  how’  about  the  others?  We 
keep  ours  down  cellar,  and  try  to  turn 
them  every  other  day  at  least.  None  of 
the  hens  have  shown  any  signs  of  being 
broody.  George  wants  to  go  into  the 
chicken  business  a  little  heavier  this 
year.  The  matter  is  talked  all  the  time 
up  to  school  in  his  class,  and  the  time  to 
let  a  boy  do  such  a  thing  is  when  he 
wants  to.  So  we  will  fix  up  the  little 
henhouse  for  a  brooder-house ;  will  have 
to  have  a  floor  put  in  it  and  quite  a  little 
done  to  it.  Then  we  will  buy  a  coal 
stove  brooder  and  perhaps  about  250 
chicks — probably  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Day-old  chicks,  shipped  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  are  sold  in  a  store  here,  and  some¬ 
thing  like  a  thousand  a  day  are  disposed 
of.  They  are  certainly  fine  spunky-look- 
ing  chicks.  They  get  20  cents  each  for 
any  kind  of  breed  they  carry.  On  most 
days  they  have  three  different  kinds. 

Church  and  Popcorn. — Yes.  church 
and  popcorn.  Whoever  heard  of  such  a 
thing?  But  why  not?  Don’t  you  want 
a  church  to  be  homelike?  What  sounds 
more  of  home  and  happy  fireside  than 
the  popping  of  corn?  So  down  in  the' old 
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church  yesterday,  after  the  dinner,  we 
sat  around  the  old  box  stove  and  popped 
corn.  It  wasn’t  so  bad.  To  be  sure,  a 
lot  of  it  got  on  the  floor.  But  the  people 
who  popped  it  and  ate  it  swept  it  all  up  ; 
afterwards,  and  the  floor  was  a  good  deal 
cleaner  than  it  w’as  before. 


A  Few  New  Games 

A  recent  letter  of  your  Pastoral  Parson 
described  a  game  for  entertaining  a 
crowd,  and  promised  others  soon.  As  a 
master  of  a  live  Grange  of  over  300 
members,  the  writer  has  a  weather  eye 
for  such  new  games,  and  as  your  Parson 
has  undoubtedly  a  similar  eye,  will  de¬ 
scribe  for  his  benefit  a  game  of  mine 
which  has  proved  popular,  and  a  couple 
of  others. 

1.  Nursery  rhymes,  operated  similar 
to  choosing  sides  and  spelling  down.  Two 
leaders  are  chosen,  who  choose  sides,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  leader  who  gives  any 
nursery  rhyme,  then  alternate  down  the 
line  and  repeat.  No  rhyme  is  used  twice. 
If  unable  to  think  of  a  rhyme  prompt¬ 
ly  you  are  declared  out,  and  of  course 
the  first  side  downed  completely  is  the 
loser.  In  order  to  make  more  variety, 
little  comic  rhymes  and  parodies  are  ac¬ 
cepted.  It  sometimes  happens  that  some 
are  apt  at  rhymes  and  can  stay  in  for  a 
time  on  their  wits. 

2.  Menagerie  is  like  the  above,  except 
names  of  animals  and  birds  are  used  in¬ 
stead  of  rhymes.  The  name  of  every 
animal  named,  after  the  first  one,  must 
begin  with  the  last  letter  of  the  animal 
named  just  before  it.  To  illustrate: 
First,  rat  ;  T,  tiger ;  R.  raccoon,  etc. 

3.  Through  the  Circle— Prepare  two 

circles,  a  yard  of  rubber  tape  in  each, 
choose  side;  at  a  given  word  the  race 
begins.  The  leaders  place  the  circle  over 
their  heads  and  go  through  it ;  as  they 
step  out  the  next  in  line  grabs  it  and 
does  likewise,  and  so  on  down  the  line, 
three  times,  starting  at  the  word  each 
time.  The  best  two  out  of  three  wins. 
In  case  of  accident,  such  as  getting 
cftiijcbt  on  8.  vest  button  mid  breaking, 
the  manager  shall  yell  “Time,’  and  the 
other  side  must  stop  until  repairs  are 
mac}e<  a.  e.  holmes. 


A  Fairy  Tale  in  Real  Life 

The  New  York  Times  tells  the  story  of 
little  Jov  Louise  Leeds.  It  truly  reads  like 
a  fairv  'tale,  or  one  of  the  old  romances 
in  which  humble  people  are  suddenly 
raised  to  power  and  wealth.  Mrs.  M  arner 
M.  Leeds  recently  died,  leaving  a  great 
fortune  to  the  little  girl  who  was  adopted 
as  a  baby  nine  years  ago :  . 

“Once  ‘a  waif  in  a  children  s  hospital, 
with  no  prospects  except  those  of  that 
status,  she  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mrs.  Leeds,  was  made  her  daughter  by 
formal  process  of  law,  and  ever  since 
has  had  the  sort  of  care  and  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  ‘advantages’  which  can  be  at¬ 
tained  only  by  the  offspring  of  the  very 
rich.  She  also  evidently  has  had  more 
than  that — a  love  indistinguishable  from 
parental— and  now  the  continuance  of 
all  except  the  maternal  affection  has 
been  assured  for  the  child  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Mrs.  Leeds’  will. 

“For  her  upbringing  a  definite  sum  of 
$250,000  is  set  aside  from  the  estate,  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  her  till  she  is 
and  afterward  she  becomes  the  resid 
uary  legatee  of  a  great  fortune.  She  is 
to  be  educated  ‘in  an  atmosphere  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  among  people  of  refinement,’ 
and  ‘she  is  to  get  the  best  of  instruction 
in  those  accomplishments  for  which  she 
manifests  aptitude  and  interest,  including 
such  sports  as  befit  her  age  and  position.’ 

“There  will  not  be  many  to  question 
that  the  Katherine  Kennedy  who  became 
Jov  Louise  Leeds  is  among  the  very 
luckiest  of  little  girls,  and  though  some 
may  ask  why  so  much  should  be  spent  on 
the' upbringing  of  a  single  child,  when  to 
so  many  a  fair  chance  in  life  could  be 
given  by  the  division  among  them  of 
$250,000,  that  is  an  inquiry  which  ig¬ 
nores.  in  all  probability,  the  way  in  which 
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and  at  her  for  whom  she  did  it. 

“In  adopting  the  Kennedy  child,  what 
Mrs,  Leeds  sought,  presumably,  was  a 
daughter,  not  a  chance  to  raise  a  child 
from  the  uncertainties  of  poverty  to 
whatever  of  certainty  there  is  in  wealth. 
And  she  sought  even  more.  That  is 
shown  by  the  passage  of  the  will  in  which 
the  testator  defines  her  strongest  desire. 
It  is  not  that  a  plentitude  of  money  shall 
be  assured  for  life  to  the  object  of  her 
affection,  but  that  ‘her  mind  be  directed 
toward  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
human  family — that  she  may  be  interested 
and  trained  intelligently  in  the  beneficent 
work  to  an  extent  such  as  the  means 
which  I  am  leaving  her  will  place  her  in 
a  position  to  do.’ 

“In  other  words,  the  adoptive  mother 
hoped  and  expected  that  the  adopted 
daughter  would  use  her  wealth  as  its 
former  possessor  did— as  a  trustee  and 
agent  rather  than  as  an  owner.  T1  e 
realization  of  this  hope  and  this  expec¬ 
tation  depends  on  more  than  the  com¬ 
mand  of  money;  it  depends  on  the  tem¬ 
perament  and  quality  of  the  legatee  and 
on  the  wisdom  of  the  training  which  she. 
as  a  very  rich  girl,  destined  if  she  lives 
to  be  still  richer,  is  going  to  receive. 

“But  at  least  there  is  a  chance  that 
the  use  of  the  money  will  be  in  accord 
with  the  testator’s  desire;  and  how  much 
better  was  her  lavishing  of  her  affection 
on  a  child  she  deemed  worthy  of  it  than 
would  have  been  the  endless  fondling  of 
a  little  dog  or  the  wasting  of  energies  on 
the  so-called  social  activities.” 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Spring  Suggestions. — While  the  pres¬ 
ent.  silhouette  is  plain  and  straight,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  vary  it.  Pleats,  circular 
godets  and  inserts  are  used,  and  the  new¬ 
est  skirts  are  not  so  narrow  as  they  have 
been.  They  are  a  little  shorter,  too ;  the 
tendency  to  creep  downward  is  checked, 
and  they  are  already  growing  shorter. 
AVe  do  not.  look  for  the  exaggerated  short¬ 
ness  of  two  years  ago.  but  it  seems  quite 
settled  that  women  will  not  return  to 
trailing  skirts.  Different  fashion  designers 
select  different  lengths,  and  any  woman 
can  select  the  style  best  suited  to  her 
taste.  A  good  deal  of  drapery  is  used, 
sometimes  at  the  sides,  and  sometimes 
bunched  after  the  Egyptian  manner  i» 
front,  or  side  front,  but  it  is  always  so 
disposed  as  to  seem  straight  in  outline. 
Among  the  Spring  wraps  are  loose  coats 
that  tie  with  a  large,  full  bow  at  the  left 
side,  and  the  same  style  is  noted  in  dressy 
jacket  suits.  One  who  must  wear  her 
wrap  or  suit  for  a  considerable  time 
would  be  wise  to  choose  a  more  conserva- 


'l'hc  \cw  Flounces  and  a  Model  in 
Flat  Crepe 


tive  model ;  a  plain  tailored  garment  is 
in  good  taste  even  when  not  of  the  newest 
mode,  while  a  more  extreme  style  is  no¬ 
ticeable  after  its  first  vogue  is  past. 
Among  useful  wraps  we  see  plain  tailored 
capes,  full  length,  of  tweed  or  cam  el ’s- 
hair.  They  are  very  convenient  to  slip 
over  a  Spring  jacket  suit  or  woolen  dress 
when  riding,  or  when  Spring’s  changeable 
weather  brings  chilly  winds. 

Flounces  Assert  Themselves.  —  In 
the  first  picture  the  figure  at  the  left 
shows  how  flounces  are  putting  them¬ 
selves  in  front.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
put  all  sorts  of  drapery  directly  in  front 
of  the  skirt,  instead  of  at  the  sides,  this 
being  a  result  of  the  general  taste  for 
things  Egyptian — a  distant  imitation  of 
the  tight  Egyptian  drapery  swathed 
around  the  hips  and'  bunched  in  front. 
In  this  case  the  dress  has  four  flounces, 
rather  scantily  gathered,  which  go  across 
the  front,  but  do  not  extend  to  sides  or 
back.  The  neck  has  a  smoothly  fitting 
round  collar,  and  the  plain  sleeves  are 
short.  This  dress  was  made  of  beige  silk, 
and  the  collar,  flounces  and  sleeves  were 
edged  with  loops  of  ribbon,  set  quite 
closely  together.  The  dress  itself  was 
the  plain  one-piece  style,  held  by  a  nar¬ 
row  girdle,  that  is  so  familiar,  but  the 
front  flounces  made  it  novel.  It  would 
be  quite  practical  for  cotton  or  linen, 
with  loops  of  bias  binding,  or  one  of  the 
made  trimmings  formed  by  loops,  that 
are  sold  so  cheaply.  The  hat  shown  had  a 
crown  of  beige  taffeta  closely  embroidered 
with  chenille  in  several  colors,  and  a 
brim  of  fine  dark  brown  straw. 

Green  Flat  Crepe. — The  dress  at  the 
right  is  Lanvin  green  silk,  a  flat  crepe  of 
firm  texture.  The  fresh,  bright  green 
made  a  decided  contrast  with  the  em¬ 
broidery  which  formed  the  trimming.  The 
narrow  panels  at  the  sides,  the  collar, 
neck  opening,  sleeves  and  cuffs  were  all 
finished  with  blanket  stitch  in  heavy 
white  silk.  ,  The  long  sleeves  were  slightly 
gathered  into  narrow  wristbands,  leaving 
a  part  of  the  fullness  free  and  open,  mere¬ 
ly  edged  with  the  blanket  stitch.  There 
was  a  queer  patch  of  embroidery  on  the 
left  sleeve,  the  design  showing  two  fan¬ 
tastic  animals  standing  to  face  one  an¬ 
other,  like  the  lion  and  unicorn,  and  a 
square  pocket  on  the  right  side  of  the 
skirt  showed  the  same  design.  This  de¬ 
sign  was  in  white,  edged  with  black,  and 
with  a  little  spot  of  coral  pink  here  and 
there.  It  was  very  quaint  and  pretty, 
and  the  dress  was  a  very  eharmijig  one. 
The  plain  narrow  girdle  confining  the 
dress  at  the  waist  wras  of  the  silk,  and 
without  trimming. 

Buttons  and  Brocade. — In  the  second 
picture  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  a 
dress  of  plain  and  brocaded  crepe  de 
chine,  golden  brown  in  color.  This  dress 
would  be  especially  becoming  to  a  short, 
plump  woman,  for  the  straight  panel 
front  and  long  panels  at  sides  will  all 
hrip  to  give  height  and  slenderness.  The 
f ■•out  and  back  werp  of  the  nlain  material, 
the  side  panels  brocaded.  The  trimming 
was  composed  of  small  oval  buttons.  At 


the  sides  of  the  panel,  on  front  of  the 
waist,  the  buttons  are  set 'dose  together 
diagonally,  so  as  to  make  a  vine-like  pat¬ 
tern.  A  double  row  of  buttons  put  on 
in  the  same  way  formed  a  girdle,  which 
was  finished  in  front  by  two  “roses” 
formed  of  the  buttons  put  on  close  to¬ 
gether  in  an  ornamental  pattern.  The 
Gbow  sleeves  were  rather  loose,  and 
merely  finished  with  a  pipe  of  the  plain 
material.  This  dress  not  onD  suggests 
a  becoming  style  for  the  stout  figure,  but 
also  a  method  of  utilizing  a  scant  amount 
of  material  by  adding  a  printed  or  bro¬ 
caded  fabric.  The  hat  is  a  simple  toque 
of  dark  brown  straw  cloth,  with  a  bronze 
fancy  feather. 

A  Bandanna  Blouse.  —  The  central 
figure  shows  a  blouse  made  from  two 
Deauville  scarves  or  kerchiefs.  We  see 
a  good  many  of  these  .showy  scarves  util¬ 
ized  in  this  way.  Some  of  them,  made 
from  the  smaller  kerchiefs,  have  no 
sleeves,  and  are  merely  seamed  over  the 
shoulder  and  under  the  arm.  They  are 
usually  worn  as  shown,  over  a  pleated 
skirt  of  satin  or  crepe  de  chine. 

A  Kerchief  Yoke. — The  little  girl  at 
the  right  has  a  dress  of  rust-colored  crepe 
de  chine  with  a  yoke  made  from  a  Deau¬ 
ville  scarf.  It  is  cut  with  kimono  sleeves 
and  slips  on  over  the  head.  The  front 
and  back  of  the  dress  have  a  pleated 
panel  in  the  center,  bordered  by  straps 
that  pass  over  the  shoulder.  There  is  no 
girdle,  the  dress  falling  loose  from  the 
yoke.  This  dress  was  both  pretty  and 
practical,  and  it  suggested  an  idea  for 
an.  attractive  wash  dress,  having  a  yoke 
of  dress  cretonne  or  English  print,  and 
the  remainder  of  ehambray  or  gingham 
in  a  solid  color. 

.  Spring  Fabrics. — Novelty  knitted  fab¬ 
rics  of  wool  with  embroidered  silk  borders 
were  noted,  52  in.  wide,  $5.50  a  yard. 
These  are  made  into  plain  straight  or 
wrap-around  dresses  with  the  border  at 
the_  hem.  Camel’s-liair,  natural  color, 
plain  shades,  overplaids,  and  stripes,  is  in 
high  favor.  There  are  a  good  many  suits 
and  separate  coats  of  camel’s-hair.  This 
material  is  54  in.  wide,  and  was  seen  in 
fine  quality  at  $4.S5  a  yard.  Among  cot¬ 
ton  goods,  ratines  show  handsome  designs 
and  fancy  weaves  at  95c  a  yard.  This 
season  dress  materials  are  very  gay,  both 
in  color  and  design,  and  everything  Ori¬ 
ental  or  Egyptian  is  in  favor.  As  Egyp¬ 
tian  styles  are  in  especial  favor,  the  new 
dresses  show  long,  straight  dines,  "mum¬ 
my  frocks”  being  the  preferred  model. 

A  handsome  "three-piece”  suit  was  .  a 
complete  frock  of  beige  crepe,  both  waiW, 
and  skirt  accordion  pleated.  The  short 
box  jacket  was  of  Paisley  woolen,  in  the 
soft  red  of  the  old  shawls,  bound  all 
around  with  black  cire  ribbon.  The  Pais¬ 
ley  fabric  was  used  for  belt  and  trimming 
on  the  waist.  Another  smart  suit  of  navy 
blue  Poiret  twill  had  a  little  Eton  jacket 
with  rounded  fronts,  trimmed  with  white 
cord  and  buttons.  The  suit  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  short-sleeved  blouse  of  white 
Canton  crepe. 

Flounces  have  come  back,  but  they  are 
not  full  and  frilly — either  circular  or  flat, 
pleats.  Three-tier  dresses  are  shown, 
having  the  skirt  composed  of  three  pleated 
flounces,  the  waist  long  and  plain,  the 
short  sleeves  finished  with  a  pleating. 
One  attractive  dress  from  Paris,  made 
of  gay  printed  silk,  had  a  two-tiered  skirt 


A  Slenderising  Model,  a  Bandanna  Blouse 
and  a  Pretty  Juvenile 


of  narrow  knife  pleatings.  The  waist  was 
plain,  with  a  broad,  low  girdle,  and  the 
sleeves,  reaching  just  above  the  elbow, 
were  formed  of  a  pleating. 

Some  very  pretty  children’s  dresses  arc 
figured  prints  in  simple  bishop  style, 
finished  with  bias  binding  in  solid  color. 
It  is  wonderful  how  much  this  prepared 
binding,  accurately  cut  and  folded,  sim¬ 
plifies  the  making  of  wash  dresses. 

Applied  designs,  for  trimming,  both  on  ! 
suits  and  dresses,  include  elaborate  braid¬ 
ing,  wool  embroidery,  silk  cable  stitching,  i 
cross-stitch  designs,  cut-out  leather  ami 
leather  binding,  metal  embroidery,  lat¬ 
ticed  ribbon,  heavy  silk  cords  and  cotton 
embroidery.  Elaborate  applique  designs 
are  often  used  as  trimming. 

The  deep  V  neckline  has  returned,  and 
is  seen  on  many  new  dresses.  It  is  more 
generally  becoming  than  the  bateau  neck. 


Teach  Your  Children 
to  Play  Now! 


THERE  is  no  greater  gift  you  can  give  your 
children  than  to  teach  them  to  play  the  piano. 
They  will  thank  you  for  it  many  times  over,  in  later 
years. 

Playing  is  an  accomplishment  that  brings  plea¬ 
sure  to  every  one.  And  practising,  if  you  have  a 
Weavcff  piano,  is  not  a  thing  your  children  will 
dread.  The  rich,  vibrant  tones  of  the  Weaver  arc 
an  inspiration  to  learn. 


This  wonderful  instrument  has  brought  happiness 
to  thousands  of  homes,  Its  beauty  of  tone,  quick, 
easy  action  and  perfect  mechanism  have  been  com¬ 
mended  by  leading  musicians  all  over  the  country. 

You  will  find  the  Weaver  a  piano  you  are  proud 
to  own — a  piano  of  exceptional  sweetness,  beauty 
and  service.  For  just  a  small  outlay  down,  the 
Weaver  is  yours,  to  enjoy  the  whole  time  you’re 
paying  for  it.  The  terms  are  purposely  made  easy. 
These  terms  will  buy  a  Weaver  upright,  grand  or 
player  piano.  Write  us  for  further  information. 


WEAVER  PIANO  CO.,  Inc. 

Factory  and  General  Offices:  York,  Pa. 
Weaver,  York  and  Livingston  Pianos  and  Player  Pianos 


WEAVER 

PIANOS 


Get  this  Book  of  §\ 

Factory Prices 


Don't  wi 
for  a  go 
range  —  wr 
,  to  Kalamaz 
Manufactun 
andown  one. 
to  $  15  dov 
brings  any  ran 
our  catalog 
easy-pay  me 
plan.  200  sty 
r  and  sizes.  Porcel; 
r  enamel,  cast  ir< 
,  steel,  malleable,  e 
Furnaces,  too.  Sper 
profit-sharing  s; 
now  on  for  limited  ti 
[only  —  greatest  mom 
saving  event  in  yea 
Write  today. 

Kalamazoo  StoveC 
164  Rochester  A».  Kalamazoo, M 


A  Kalamazoo 

»  V  Direct  to  You" 


INDIGESTION 

IF  YOU  STILL  HAVE  IT  IT’S  YOUR  OWN  FAULT 

E  T  HI  P  II  Q  Indigestion  Powder  relieves 
“  •  i  »  »  w  W  w  Quickly.  Ideal  system  puri¬ 
fier.  when  taken  night  and  morning.  16  doses  53cts. 

ETHICUS  Laboratories  1819  Broadway,  Now  York  City 


Prinlincr  Letterhead*,  en\ elopes. cards, etc.  Write  needs. 

I  I  lining  Samples  free.  FRANKLIN  PRESS. No«2?, Milfsrd.  N  H.m». 


AGENTS’  PECK’S  RIVETS  MEND  GRANITE 

nvi.n  iv.  aluminum  and  tin-ware.  lOO*.  profit.  Trial  Box 

10c.  PECK  CO-  I)»r>t.  I»9  Medina.  New  York 


£11111111111  WOMANS  FRIEND  IIIIIIIIIIU: 


1  power  WASHER! 


a  Real  ~ 
special  h  — 

run  by  a  — 

_  gasoline  engine  or  electric  n 

—  Power.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  showing  other  — 
•—  styles,  also  special  Introductory  offer.  — 

Z=  BLUFFTONIVIFC.CO.no*  85  BLUFFTON/O.  = 

siiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimir; 


Plumbing  and  Steam 
Supplies  at  Wholesale 

Pipe  Fittings,  Valves,  Steam  and  Hot  Water 
Heating  Boilers,  Radiators,  Pumping  Outfit?. 
Bath  Room  and  Kitchen  Fixtures,  Septic  Tanks. 
Prompt  Shipments.  References:  R.  G.  Dun, 
Bradstreets,  Mechanics  Bank,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PAUL  AYERS  CO.,  INC.,  386  Jay  St.,  Broklyn,  N.  T. 
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From  Winter  to 
Summer  Feeding 

The  importance  of  supplementing  pasturage  with  grain  is 
widely  under-estimated. 

This  is  due  to  the  change  from  winter  feeding  to  suc¬ 
culent  pasturage  which  produces  a  stimulating  effect  on 
all  of  the  secretory  glands,  resulting  in  temporary  increased 
milk  production. 

Unless  the  pasturage  is  properly  supplemented  with 
grain  the  increased  milk  production  will  draw  excessively 
on  the  body  tissues,  resulting  in  loss  of  flesh,  weakened 
vitality,  often  impaired  digestion  and,  sooner  or  later, 
decreased  milk  production. 

Even  on  good  pasturage,  cows  cannot  eat  enough  grass  to  provide 
them  the  required  nutrition.  Such  under-nourishment  when  cows 
are  on  pasturage  accounts  for  many  three  and  four  thousand-pound 
milk  cows  which  should  and  would  produce  from  five  to  seven  thousand 
pounds  per  year  if  the  pasturage  were  properly  supplemented. 


TIOGA 


FEED 

SERVICE 


Supplies  Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  furnish  the  nutrients 
required  to  supplement  pasturage  and  with  it  form  a  balanced  ration. 
With  its  use  correct  physical  condition  is  always  maintained,  more 
milk  is  produced,  and  cows  remain  in  condition  for  persistent,  profit¬ 
able  milk  production. 

When  off  pasture  the  same  results  will  be  obtained  by  feeding  a 
balanced  ration  composed  of : 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  low  protein  succulent  roughage:  Silage, 
green  fodder,  etc. 

White  Brand  Ti-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  medium  protein  dry  roughage:  Timothy 
hay,  mixed  hay,  corn  fodder,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry  roughage:  Clover  hay, 
alfalfa  hay,  etc. 

To  add  any  other  feed  will  unbalance  the  ration;  the  results  will  not 
be  as  good  and  the  cost  of  production  will  be  increased.  This  is  true 
whether  the  addition  is  a  cheap  feed  or  high  concentrate. 

The  uniform  nutritive  standard  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds  is  always 
maintained.  The  results  obtained  have  proven  the  standard  correct 
and  nothing-  should  be  added  to  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


WHITE 

It#  BRAND 


^BLUE-S 

i 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


The  same  careful  service 
is  furnished  with: 

TI-O-GA  CALF  FOOD  for  rail* 

ing  calfs. 

EGATINE  for  laying  hens. 

CHICATINEfor  growing  chicks. 

TI-O-GA  FANCY  RECLEANED 
SEED  OATS  treated  for  smut. 


MINERALS 
.COMPOUND 

. .  FOR 

Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECf 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merit* 

SEND  TODAY, 

AGENTS 
WANTED5 

MlftEflM.  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


$3  Package 

gu*ranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 
$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  case* 

■  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
WrltefordeierlpttTP  booklet  ‘ 


a  .  MIKE  A  IXH.I.U1  AN  llOnt.  SEU  MENDE  J  S 

0?emS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mendingleaks 
r*Ow"  in  all  u  t  e  a  s  i  1  e.  Sample  package  free. 
COLLETTE  UFO.  CO..  Dept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


ROOFING 


GOOD  QUALITY 
ROLLS  IN  ONE  PIECE 
Smooth.  1  ply,  85c.  Heavy  slate  surface,  S1.75, 
slats  surface  shingle.  Remnants,  #3.  Semi  for 
complete  roofing  catalog.  397  Walden  Ave..  BUFFALO 
HOUSE  WRECKING  S  SALVAGE.  COMPANY.  Buffalo,  N  Y. 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

V'jMol 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


HEAVES 


Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

Most  for  cost 


NEWTON’S 


•  A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
■  Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves.  Coughs.  Distemper. 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
„„  , -  ,  -  Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 

SO  years  sale  bv  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  00.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Cross-breeding  Holstein  and  Ayrshire 

We  have  a  Holstein  dairy  and  want  to 
drift  into  the  Ayrshire  cows.  How  would 
an  Ayrshire  bull  be  at  the  head,  and  raise 
the  heifer  calves?  The  cows  are  all 
grades.  f.  s. 

J  Hodman,  X.  Y. 

The  proposition  of  mating  Holstein 
cows  to  an  Ayrshire  bull,  with  the  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  of  establishing  a  herd  of  Ayr¬ 
shire*.  would  not  result  satisfactorily. 

|  Cross-breeding  has  its  advantages  in  pro- 
|  ducing  beef  cattle  and  market  hogs;  but 
I  where  it  is  intended  to  carry  on  the 
progeny  for  breeding  purposes  one  would 
never  know  whether  the  offspring  would 
carry  Holstein  or  Ayrshire  characteris¬ 
tics.  The  better  plan  would  he  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  at  least  a  portion  of  your  Hoi- 
steins  replace  them  with  grade  Ayr- 
riiires,  or  purebred  Ayrshires,  as  the  cou- 
!  ditions  might  warrant,  and  then  maintain 
an  Ayrshire  bull  for  breeding  purposes, 
lu  this  way  you  could  raise  the  Ayrshire 
calves  from  the  grade  Ayrshire  cows,  and 
Veal  the  progeny  resulting  from  the  Ayr- 
shire-Holstein  grades.  No  doubt  you  can 
go  among  your  herd  of  Holsteins  and 
cull  out  half  of  them  that  are  lower  pro¬ 
ducers  than  the  remaining  half,  and  grad¬ 
ually  work  into  Ayrshires.  as  proposed. 
Combining  Ayrshire  and  Holstein  char¬ 
acteristics  in  the  manner  proposed 
would  only  result  in  the  establishing  of 
an  indiscriminate  herd,  and  would  not 
enable  you  to  achieve  the  desired  results, 
riven  though  it  would  take  longer,  there 
would  be  a  distinct  advantage  in  pur¬ 
chasing  some  Ayrshire  calves  and  carry¬ 
ing  them  on  to  maturity,  yet  keeping  the 
Holstein  herd  to  supply  the  milk  during 
rhis  interval.  I  am  sure  that  I  would  not 
cross-breed  Holsteins  to  establish  a  foun¬ 
dation  herd  of  Ayrshires. 


Feeding  a  Family  Cow 

Ours  is  an  old  family  cow,  high-grade 
Jersey,  with  just  a  trace  of  Durham 
blood.  She  is  large  and  a  very  hearty 
hay  eater.  She  is  a  fairly  heavy  pro¬ 
ducer,  giving  from  35  to  40  lbs.  of  milk 
while  fresh — something  over  8,000  lbs. 
for  a  year.  She  will  be  dry  in  a  week  or 
two  now.  At  present  I  am  feeding  her 
bran,  1  lb.  12  oz. ;  cottonseed,  14  oz. ; 
ground  oats,  14  oz. ;  a  little  salt,  twice  a 
day,  and  all  the  goo<j  mixed  hay  she  will 
eat.  I  do  not  want  to  feed  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  when  she  goes  dry.  What  is 
best  to  feed  her,  and  how  much?  I  plan 
she  will  be  dry  about  six  weeks,  judging 
from  former  years’  performance.  When 
she  freshens  can  I  improve  on  the  ration 
by  substituting  gluten  meal  for  the  oats, 
or  adding  it  to  the  other  grains,  and 
what  will  be  the  best  proportion?  The 
cow  is  about  13  or  14  years  old.  She  has 
always  been  rather  difficult  to  dry  off,  but 
last  season  her  pasture  tvas  very  poor  and 
she  has  uot  yielded  so  well,  and  I  will 
have  4io  difficulty  in  giving  her  a  full  six 
weeks’  rest.  Only  once  before  in  the  five 
years  that  we  have  had  her  have  I  been 
able  to  do  this.  o.  s.  p. 

Fair  Haven,  Yt. 

It  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  dry  off 
persistent  milkers,  yet  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  especially  with  family  cows, 
that  they  be  given  a  satisfactory  rest 
period.  Otherwise  the  milk  is  very  apt 
to  take  on  an  unpleasant  flavor,  particu¬ 
larly  as  the  time  for  freshening  ap¬ 
proaches.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
ration  to  fed  a  dry  coav  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  consists  of  equal  parts  of  corumeal. 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and  linseed  meal. 
This,  together  with  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay, 
makes  an  ideal  combination.  If  the  com¬ 
bination  of  linseed  meal  and  Alfalfa  and 
clover  hay  produces  undue  laxativeness, 
then  the  amount  of  linseed  meal  can  be 
reduced  to  10  per  cent.  IIoAvever.  flesh 
that  is  put  on  during  the  dry  period  as 
the  result  of  feeding  a  ration  of  this 
nature  enables  the  cow  to  produce  milk 
of  normal  quality  during  her  next  lacta¬ 
tion  period. 

Many  share  your  belief  that  cottonseed 
meal  should  not  be  fed  during  the  dry 
period,  but  all  are  of  the  opinion  that 
linseed  meal  is  a  safe  ingredient  to  sub¬ 
stitute.  Feed  her  enough  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  to  gain  in  flesh  ;  but,  for  fear  that 
milk  fever  might  result  at  freshening 
time,  reduce  the  amount  of  grain  fed  just 
previous  to  aud  following  calving.  As 
freshening  time  approaches,  limit  the  ra¬ 
tion  largely  to  a  mixture  of  bran  and 
oats. 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  drying  this 
cow  off  as  her  lactation  period  ends,  re¬ 
member  that  taking  away  all  of  the  grain 
and  feeding  her  exclusively  on  Timothy 
hay  or  its  equivalent  will  help  very  ma¬ 
terially.  If  she  is  on  pasture  it  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  her  in  the  stable  until 
the  milk  flow  is  under  control.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  a  problem  to  dry  off  cows  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  them  on  full  feed  and 
luxuriant  pasture.  Actually  it  is  more 
important  to  feed  the  cow  generously 
during  her  dry  period  than  it  is  during 
her  lactation  period,  for  the  added  reason 
that  this  practice  will  enable  the  cow  to 
produce  a  strong,  healthy  calf,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  permit  her  to  fortify  her 
system  with  mineral  ingredients  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  use  in  the  production  of  milk 
during  the  forthcoming  lactation  period. 


Litter  Carriers 


Speed  up  your  barn  work!  Roll  out  13 
bushels  of  manure  in  one  trip  with  the 
Hudson — les3  effort  than  handling  a 
single  wheel-barrow  load! 

THE  LEVER  HOIST,  found  only  on  the 
Hudson,  means  no  dirty  chains  to  han¬ 
dle.  It  is  quick  and  easy  to  operate, 
and  forms  a  handle  for  pushing.  Tub 
is  soldered  and  will  not  leak.  Clean 
the  barn  in  your  Sunday  Clothes  if  you 
wish. 


Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  on 
modern  barn  equipment  and  name  of 
your  HOME-TOWN  HUDSON  DEALER. 


Dept.  384  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


m,  FENC 

NOW  SOLO  DIRECT 
^ From  FACTORY  to  FARM 

^NewPeerlesa  direct-  from-factory 
Celling  plan  cuts  prices  on  highest 
"quality  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 
Barb  Wire, Paints  and  Roofing.  Prices 
'begin  at  17c  per  rod!  Think  of  it!  Peerless 
quality,  famous  for  25  years,  guarantee  *  your 
satisfaction.  _  _  .  _ 

ITRITV?  104-paa«  book  of  Peerless  Factory-to-you 
r  aaa^ai  bargains  is  now  ready.  Don't  buy  until  you  com¬ 
pare  Peerless  prices  and  quality  with  others.  See  what  Peer¬ 
less  quality  means!  Note  the  enormous  SAVINGS  in  PRICE. 
PEERLESS  WIRE  A  FENCE  CO.  Dapt  4309Cleveland.  O 
Factories  at  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Adrian,  Mich.;  Memphis.Tsnn. 


LOOK! 

ONLY 


DIRECT 

FROM 

FACTORY* 


RIGHT  now — while  you’ve  goi 
the  opportunity — save  yourself 
time,  work,  money.  Cure  your 
horses  of  spavins, curbs,  splints — all 
lameness  and  diseases  of  shoulder, 
knee,  ankle  tendon  and  hoof. 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

the  tried  and  proven  remedy  is  guaranteed  to 
cure  or  money  refunded.  For  over  35  years  it 
has  been  saving  hundreds  of  times  its  cost  to 
over  200,000  horse  owners,  veterinarians  and 
trainers.  Used  on  many  of  the  finest  race  horses, 
and  in  the  world’s  beet  stables.  We  guarantee 
you  satisfaction  or  return  your 
money.  You  buy  cure  or  nothing. 
Keep  a  bottle  on  hand— always. 
ft  <50,  postage  prepaid. 

H.  E.  Allen  Mfg.Co.,  Inc.,  Box  1,  Carthage,  N.Y. 


> 

RSORBI 

^TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S 

IN 

;.pat. 

E 

OFF. 

Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues. 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stop*  Spavin  Lameneis,  allay*  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 

_  lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 

I  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR,  for  mankind— an 
ntiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
irains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
eals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug- 
ists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
rrite.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by  _  . 

.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St..  Springfield.  Man 


Wire  Fencing  and  Bed 

Rock  Prices 

Smashed  Prices  have  been  the 
order  of  things  for  months. 
Because  there  was  plenty 
of  reason  for  the  smash¬ 
ing  many  buyers  have 
waited.  Nobody  loves  a  prof¬ 
iteer!  But  you  can’t  go  further 
when  you  get  to  bedrock.  That’s 
where  Empire  prices  are — always 
have  been.  Smashed  prices  for 
Empire  mean  smashed  qualit;  ror 
farmers— sacrificed  weight,  or  sliglited 
construction  And  no  shrewd  farmer  would 
stand  for  that.  Fence  up  now!  —  with  Em¬ 
pire.  Write  for  free  Empire  Fence  Book. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 

38  Maumee  Street  Adrian,  Michigan 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  OverS14”-  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We'Pay  Ihe  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry.  Lawn  Fence. 


KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230MUNCIE,  INO. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Difficult  Churning 

Could  you  advise  me  as  to  the  cause  of 
cream  being  long  to  churn  under  these 
conditions?  We  milk  three  cows,  one 
recently  fresh,  two  others  strippers.  I 
am  feeding  silage  and  clover  hay.  I  keep 
milk  in  fairly  well-ventilated  quarters; 
my  cream  until  two  days  before  churn¬ 
ing  in  room,  temperature  from  58  to  70. 
Before  churning  I  move  into  warmer 
room  and  stir  occasionally.  The  cream 
gets  foamy  and  light,  and  just  won’t 
separate  butterfat.  My  most  recent  ex¬ 


on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  March  19,  1923,  according  to 
the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Markets  and 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  co-operating.  Feeds  all 
in  100-lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Branch- 
I  ville,  Belvidere,  Mt.  Holly,  Montclair, 
Flemington,  Trenton,  Newton,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  llackettstown.  Belle  Meade,  Leba¬ 
non.  Califon,  Hopewell,  New  Brunswick, 
Perth  Amboy,  Morristown,  Dover,  Pater¬ 
son,  Elizabeth  and  Somerville: 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $  0.50% 


She  is  bound  to  reach  her  ear.  Very  likely  you  have  felt  much  the  same  desire,  with 
your  hands  full  of  tools  or  packages,  when  the  ears  began  to  itch.  The  aurist’s  advice 
is,  “Scratch  your  ears  with  your  elbows,”  which,  of  course,  means  keeping  pins  and 
toothpicks  and  sticks  out  of  them.  This  daughter  of  an  imported  Jersey  shows 
human  qualities  in  her  efforts  to  reach  the  center  of  the  itching. 


perience  was  eight  hours’  churning,  and 
no  butter  then.  Do  you  think  lack  of 
salt  or  feed  could  be  the  cause? 

Cumberland,  Md.  mrs.  s.  e. 

Difficult  churnings  may  result  when 
cows  are  well  advanced  in  the  period  of 
lactation.  Milk  from  strippers,  or  cows 
almost  dry  contains  a  large  prortion  of 
the  small  fat  globules.  Difficult  churning 
from  such  causes  can  usually  be  remedied 
by  ripening  the  cream  to  a  higher  degree 
of  acidity  and  churning  the  cream  at  a 
higher  temperature.  Difficult  churning 
sometimes  results  when  •  the  cream  be¬ 
comes  frothy  in  the  churn.  The  above 
remedy  will  not  always  help  this  trouble. 
It  is  usually  caused  by  an  abnormal  con¬ 
dition  in  the  cow  or  to  some  abnormal 
kind  of  fermentation.  The  following 
methods  will  cure  most  cases  of  difficult 
churning : 

1.  Determine  whether  cows  are  well 
advanced  or  not. 

2.  Determine  whether  trouble  is  due  to 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  cow  or  to 
fermentation.  Control  the  fermentation. 
Kestore  cows  to  normal  physicial  con¬ 
dition. 

3.  Ripen  the  cream  to  a  higher  degree 
of  acidity. 

4.  Skim  thicker  cream  and_  churn  at  a 
higher  temperature,  58  to  65  degrees  in 
Winter,  54  to  58  degrees  in  Summer. 

5.  When  cream  swells,  foams  or  froths 
sometimes  a  handful  of  salt  and  a  little 
water  at  70  to  SO  degrees  F.  will  over¬ 
come  the  difficulty. 

6.  Feeds  that  produce  hard  fats  and 

difficult  churning  are  cottonseed  meal, 
Timothy,  cornstalks  and  similar  .  dry 
feeds.  Linseed  meal,  gluten  feed,  succu¬ 
lents,  as  and  roots  (carrots  and 

beets)  tend  to  overcome  the  condition. 

J.  W.  B. 


No.  3  white  oats .  0.55% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  0  92% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  0.90% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran . $36.40 

Soft  W.  W.  bran .  38.40 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  .  37.90 

Spring  middlings  .  36  40 

Red  dog  flour  .  40.90 

Soft  W.  W.  middlings  .  38.40 

Flour  middlings  .  37.90 

White  hominy  .  34.90 

Yellow  hominy  . .  34.40 

Gluten  feed  .  49.15 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  48.65 

41%  cottonseed  meal .  52.65 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  54.90 

31%  linseed  meal  .  51.40 

34%  linseed  meal .  52.90 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Aberdeen  Angus 


The  beef  breed.  Stock  for  Bale. 
A.RDSON  FA.RM  Arrnonk,  N.K. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


□ 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville,  N.Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sals 

FROM  R.  O.  P.  COWS 

Herd  established  30  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kinnelon  Farms,  Butler,  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 


Rnv  lurahira  Dull  lromaccreditedherdNo.34800.  Born, 
nog.  Rj I SM llo  DU1 1  May,  1921.  Splendid  shape,  size  and 
color.  Extended  pedigree  on  application.  Also  a  few 
she  stock.  PERRY  WARREN,  Peru,  Vermont 


Ration  for  Heifers 

What  could  1  feed  my  heifers?  They 
are  all  Springers.  We  have  good  hay, 
but  what  kind  of  grains  would  be  best? 

Holmes,  N.  Y.  g.  r. 

For.  heifers  of  good  size  that  are  spring¬ 
ing  with  their  first  calves  I  should  use 
a  simple  grain  mixture  consisting  of  30 
lbs.  ground  oats,  30  lbs.  cornmeaL  20  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  20  lbs.  linseed  meal.  You 
can  multiply  these  factors  by  10,  which 
will  provide  a  1,000-lb.  batch  of  feed. 
This  combination  of  ingredients,  fed  in 
conjunction  with  legume  hay  and  a  re¬ 
stricted  amount  of  silage,  will  enable  the 
heifers  to  gain  in  flesh  and  be-  in  good 
condition  at  calving  time.  Do  not  stint 
the  amount  of  grain  fed,  but  if  the.  heifers 
weigh  1,000  lbs.,  then  I  should  feed  them 
7  or  8  lbs.  of  this  grain  mixture  per  day 
and  all  of  the  roughage  that  they,  would 
consume.  Any  unnatural  flfesh  that  may 
be  accumulated  during  this  period  will 
melt  off  when  the  heifers'  coiiie  in  ‘milk, 
and  they  will  be  all  the  better  for  the 
assemblage  of  this  added  flesh  anti  inten¬ 
sified  vigor.  F.  C.  M. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  at  wholesale  for  cash, 
delivered  on  track  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 


GOATS 


For  Sale-HVT  I  L K  OOATS 

Fresh  does  and  kids.  TEN  DOLLARS  and  up.  Send  card 
for  list.  R.  A.  ELLISON,  King  Ferry,  N.  ST. 


Nubian  Buck 


FOR  SALE,  CHEAP. 

EBELIHO  -  Madison,  N.  J. 


•\  DOGS  and  FERRETS 


English  and  Welsh  SHEPHERDS 

30  generations.  Breeding  from  Proven  lines  and  Dams 
from  natural  herders.  4  months  pups  working  w<th  old 
dogs.  Few  choice  old  Blue  English  Bobtails  from  im¬ 
ported  Sire  and  Dams.  (iKOUfiE  BOOKMAN,  Marathon,  N.Y. 


kale  Thoroughbred  Female  Airedale  Pup 

$15.  Spayed  female,  $20.  Bargain.  C.  ».  MEAD,  W.sflield,  N.Y. 


FnrSa  ft— A  rpria  »Plin«  from  registered  Stock;  far 
rUIOdlB  Alieuaierups  raised.  Males,  $15;  femah 
$10.  Particulars  on  request.  A.  CARLSON,  Htoakton,  N. 


Registered  Airedales.  Hunters  by  inheritance;  brains 
II  and  type  from  inteligent  breeding.  The  rich  man’s 
dog  at  fanner’s  prices.  LAKENWILD  KENNELS.  Pbnc.ton.  Maine 


Oeglstered  Airedales  and  Puppies.  Best  Oorang  blood 
•I  lines.  Pioneer  Orchards  Hancock,  Maryland 


linPnnnine  tarm  raised,  pedigreed,  the  unusi 
Y^UIIIB  A  UppicS  kind.  Descriptive,  illustrated  cln 
Jar  free.  CLOVKRNOOK  COLLIE  FARM,  Chamber. burg-, 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Orove  City,  Ps. 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups-Ial-S  $® 


F.  A.  SWEET 


Females,  3 

Smyrna,  New  York 


FQXHOUNOS,  Walker  strain,  FIELO  FOXHOUND  KENNELS,  Simert,  Cl. 


GUERNSEYS 


Registered  Guernsey  Bull 
6  Months  Old 
Excellent  Breeding 

First  Check  for  $60  Gets  Him ! 

Rollwood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

Born  March  1 V,  ’23 

A  tine  individual  offered  for  quick  sale  at  J50  00. 
Sire  a  37K;%  descendant  of  Itchen  Daisy  III. 
Dam  an  untested  three-year  old  of  A.  R. 
breeding,  a  tine  udder  and  milking  now  30 
lbs.  Accredited  herd. 

FAIRYDALE  FARM.  Pawling.  N.Y. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

(anppial  flffpr  We  are  offering  for  sale 
dlfCYiai  UUCl  two  exceptionally  bred 
bulls  with  smutty  noses.  Sired  by  May  Rose 
bulls.  Dams  have  records  or  are  on  test.  Both 
of  these  bulls  are  good  individuals,  six  to  eight 
months  old,  and  excellent  propositions  for 
grade  herds.  Price  $150,00. 

A  Ileal  Chance  for  Farmers. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset.  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and. Pedigrees.  wjiw/,  oxiRY  FXRMS,  2?  S.  32d  St..  Phila..  Pi. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
r  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.! 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

dliernsev  Rllll  Fei:  :  20  mos-:  sired  by 
IJU1I  Langwater  S  t  a  n  d  f  a  s  t. 

Large,  well  grown;  tested  herd.  $125.  Act  qnickly. 

DAVID  F.  JOHNSON  Rt.  No.  1  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 

BELLMATH  FAR M  Guernseys 

Farmers!  Breeders!  Write  for  price  list  of 

GOOD  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

A.  It.  breeding.  Federal  Accredited  Herd  27450. 

Come  to  ns  for  the  best  in  Guernseys, 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON  Sennett,  N.  Y. 

Brabant  Farm,  Kingston,  N.Y.,  Guernsey 

BULL  CALF,  approved  breeding.  Bargain  price. 


HEREFORDS 


j 


Pure-bred  Hereford 
Breeding  Stock 

for  sale.  High-class  females — cows 
with  calf — some  bred  heifers,  open 
heifers,  yearlings  and  new  crops  of 
bulls,  among  which  there  are  some 
REAL  herd  bull  prospects. 

Raisa  Baby  Beef ! 

Show  a  Profit  on  Your  Farm  ! 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Operated  bu  Delaware  Land  &  Development  Co. 

Mortonville,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 
Office  Address  Box  831.  WILMINGTON.  DELAWARE 

I  7.  JERSEYS  7. 


“Quality”  Jerseys 

ACCREDITED 

If  you  are  looking 
for  good  stock  at 
square  prices,  ask 
us  for  our  sale  list. 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS 

(R.  E.  MOSHER) 

Aurora  -  -  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  JERSEYS !  °c'o $ 

and  magnificent  RALEIGH  SIRE.  Prices  reasonable. 
Shipnnywhere.  STRONGHEART  FARMS.  Brandon, Vermont 

JERSEYS  FOR  SALE.  ALL  AGES 

Calves  from  officially  tested  dams  producing  50  to  53  lbs. 
fat  monthly.  Write  at  once.  Bono  Farms,  Troy.  Pa. 

.  Must  sell  3-yr.-old  registered  Jersey  ltull.  No. 

I  202602.  Imp,  Jap.  stock.  Excellent,  individual. 

$176.  FOLK  BRIDGE  F  A  KM 8,  Port  Jervis,  N.Y. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  lttC(>ws 

I  VH  I  1  l“t!)HEIFERS 

Registered  stock.  Bargain  for  quick  sale.  Good 
producers.  Write  for  particulars.  A.  L.  Tichane, 
Jersey  Cattle  Safes  Manager,  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  BULL  CALF 

Buy  a  well  started  one,  combining  desirable  light 
markings  with  true  dairy-type.  Bred  from  strains 
that  have  always  held  and  are  still  making  the 
highest  records  both  in  the  show  ring  and  in 
production— notably  King  Segis,  bis  son  Judge 
Segis,  his  sons  and  daughters— King  of  the 
Pontiacs  (Premier  sire  of  all  time)  and  his  de¬ 
scendants. 

This  calf  combines  both  very  closely.  First  check 
for  $85.00  gets  him— registered  and  transferred. 
Satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  This  advertisement 
appears  but  once. 

F,  O.  BIGGS  .  TRUMANSBURQ,  N,  Y, 

For  Sale-HolstOiXi^; 

bred  heifer  and  bull  calves.  Sire,  son  of  King  of  the 
Ormsbys,  by  28-Ib.  cow.  Also  an  Abbekerk  heifer. 

$55  and  $35.  THEO.  T  BAYLOR.  52  Broadway.  N  Y.  City 

Reg.  Holsteln-Frleslan  Hull  Calves  of  quality.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Ililkroit  Farms,  Walton.  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


u 


JERSEYS  AND  BERKSHIRES 

Choice  Pizs. — February  and  March  larrow  horn 
big  prolific,  mature  dama.  Epochal,  Rival  and 
Double  Champion  blood,  $15.00  each  and  up. 

Island  Jerseys. — One  eight-month  bull  calf 
double  Grandson  Oxford  You’ll  Do.  Big  frame, 
fine  condition,  R.  of  M.  dam.  Price  $100.00. 

IV rile  for  Pedizree  and  Description. 

MOORDENIER  HILLS 

East  Schodack,  Ira  G.  Payne,  Rensselaer  Co..  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Letter  from  E.  P.  Steere,  Waverly,  N.  Y.: 
“The  pigs  were  larger  than  I  expeeted  and 
created  quite  a  sensation  at  our  station.” 

lligbwood  Berkshires  are  famous  the  country 
over  for  their  extreme  size.  Some  of  our  boara 
have  reached  1.000  pounds. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y 

BERKSHIRES  of  Size  and  Quality 

Large  bred  gilts  and  sows.  Alio  Fall  pigs.  Book- 
kjmng  pigs.  Good  Show  Record. 
RICHARD  E.  WAIS  -  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

BERK SH! /?FSWrite„,or  pn*e*  on 

GLAAOn/ALJ  Sows,  Boara.  Gilta  and  pigs. 
ELI  YODER  _  Elk  Lick,  Pa. 

RFRK^MRF^  Attractive  prices  on  proven  sows  fur 
ui.nnJUinLO  spring  farrow  and  extra  nice  fail  pigs 

PATMOOR  FARMS,  Hartfiehl.  New  York 


Rorlrchiroa  }!,,ar8  aII<1  Sows.  6  mos.  old. 

oerKhnires  <>id.  k.  «.  fisher 


Gilts,  10  mos. 
M»dUon,  N.  ¥. 


For  Sale  Berkshire  and  Chester  White  Pigs 

Six  weeks  old,  $5.50  each.  LEO  HOUSE* CO.,Nowill>any,?». 

SPOTTED  POLAND  HOGS 

Gilts  and  boars  from  Fall  litters  representing  the  get 
of  live  of  the  breeds  best  sires  ;  bred  for  size  and  quality 
Every  man  who  feeds  hogs  for  a  living  knows  that  the 
BIG  LITTER  sow  is  one  of  the  finest  i canons  for 
Spotted  Poland  Chinas.  They  are  kind  dispositioned ! 
careful  mothers;  no  need  to  arm  yourself  with  the 
pitchfork  or  ax  before  attempting  to  enter  her  farrow¬ 
ing  pen.  You  can’t  make  a  mistake  by  choosing  the 
Spotted  Poland— the  most  popular  hog  in  the  corn  belt 
today  and  there’s  a  reason.  Priced  to  sell.  Ask  about ’em. 

H.  RAY  HIBER,  Pleasantville,  Ohio 


DUROC-JERSEY  ^VaiIs^ 

Also  gilts  and  young  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters. 
I  hey  have  the  color  and  size  and  are  out  of  large 
Jitters,  Weaned  pigs  both  sex.  Registered. 

II.  K.  BRATE  •  Lakemout,  New  York 


X3UROCS 


F. 


Orion  and  .Sensation  Breed 
-w  «  ...  .  ^  ffiff-  All  ages  for  sale 

M.  Pattiugton  &.  Son  Merrilieltf,  N.  Y 


DUROCS  onS’FMM*'1'  •'■as1,  a., i 

Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

.  *?..  J  ,  .  Marc  ham 

April  farrow.  A  pair  will  lay  the  foundation.  Sired  bi 
M00  *b.  hours.  CLYDE  E.  THOMAS.  Oakdale  E.rm.  Ilooa.horo,  M  .1 


ADVANCEMENT 

Less  than  20  years  ago  only  11  owners  of 
Hampshire*.  Today,  62,000.  Free  Circu- 
lar.  All  ages.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Bo*  11  WIIITKOKII,  FA 


Hampshire  Pl?S  Pedigreed  stock,  finest  breeditu 

Guaranteed  to  please.  8  wks  old 
WK  each.  Hugh  Hrinton,  West  Chester,  Pa 


R ’  X-  Spotted  Poland  Chinas.  Tile  hog  that  is  mak- 
i*  ing  good  everywhere.  Hardy,  prolific.  Write  for 
prices  spring  pigs,  "  BR00K8IDE.’’  Middletown,  Virginia 

O.  I.  C.’s  Orders  booked  now  for  Spring  Pigs.  April  Ship- 
ment.  For  prices,  etc.,  write  R.  HILL,  Scute.  Fell*.  N.  T. 

“,,d  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

"  E-  I  -  ROGERS  -  Wayvil-.e,  Nkw  Yoiik 

Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires,  6  weeks  old. 
♦  <>.00  each.  ROUSE  BROS  Dusiionk,  Pa. 


c 


HORSES 


PERCHERON  MARES  ££ 

Two  excellent  registered  mares.  3  and  4 
years  old.  Well  matched,  possessing  at- 
utility-  forcombined  breeding  and 
each.  Beauties. 


tractive 

work  purposes.  $200.00 
Gentle  and  sound. 

Call  or  address.  Manager, 


MACBRAE  FARM 


Flemington,  N.  J. 


SALE  BELGIAN  HORSES 


10  Choice  Young  Stallions;  20  Mares 
ten  years  old,  including  my  show 
Priced,  and  terms  to  sell 

DENNISON’S  FARMS.  159  P,.rI  Sq.  BulUlo.  N. 


two  i 
StOC 


For  Sale 


,r°rnlinn ’Ar  to  ol<1  Sound  and  gentle.  1 

or  1,600  lbs.  each.  C.K.  NICHOLS,  Angola,  N. 


SHEEP 


forsale-hampsh,re  stock  rai 

Bred  to  Sherwood  Bros.  Mo.  Yearling  lamb  ra 
bred  by  us.  It  ’sold  within  next  month,  redtic 

P»e«-  C-  E.  HASLETT  (Haslett  Bros.)  Hall,  N. 


ForSale~Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep  $!!% 


_ OI*IHIl  FAll 

rcfiuM*,  New  lor 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD  TO  HAVE 
SICK  OR  BACKWARD  COWS 

Kow-Kare  Insures  Profitable  Dairying * 
for  Thousands  All  Over  the  Country 


Cat  oat  the  constant  leaks  of  dairying 
that  result  from  sick  cows  and  disappointing 
milk-yield,  and  ycu  will  begin  to  reap  the 
real  profits.  Stop  looking  upon  cow  diseases 
as  inevitable;  they  CAN  be  prevented. 

The  cow’s  winter  diet  is  hard  on  her  di¬ 
gestive  and  genital  organs — runs  them  down. 
Overfeeding  of  rich  concentrates  only  ag¬ 
gravates  the  condition.  What  is  needed  is 
to  keep  the  milk-making  and  digestive  or¬ 
gans  healthy  enough  to  maintain  top-notch 
production  and  at  the  same 
time  throw  off  disease. 

Kow-Kare  has  the  medic¬ 
inal  properties  to  accom¬ 
plish  just  that.  It  acts 
directly  on  the  vital  organs 
of  the  milch  cow,  toning  up 
and  giving  strength.  It  is 
this  marvelous  rebuilding  ac¬ 
tion  that  has  made  Kow- 
Kare  famous  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  cow  diseases,  such 
as  Barrenness,  Retained  Af¬ 
terbirth,  Abortion,  Bunches, 

Scours,  Milk  Fever. 

We  get  thousands  of  let¬ 
ters  each  year,  like  this  one 
from  Jacob  Germann,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Ill. 

"I  had  three  cows  this 
Spring,  one  had  garget,  an 
one  had  milk  fever,  and  one 


was  done  up  completely  from  calving  and 
could  not  get  up  or  walk  and  I  had  a  veter¬ 
inarian  with  no  good  results.  I  began 
feeding  Kow-Kare  and  she  is  able  to  go  to 
pasture  with  the  other  cows  now.  I  just 
know  I  would  have  lost  the  three  if  I  had 
not  had  your  medicine.” 

Remarkable  increases  in  winter  milk  yield 
can  be  attained  by  feeding  just  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  Kow-Kare  twice  a  day  for  one  week 
in  each  month.  Try  it,  and  you  will  never 
go  through  a  winter  with* 
out  Kow-Kare. 


Our  32-page  book  on  cow 
diseases,  free.  Kow-Kare  is 
sold  by  feed  dealers,  general 
stores  and  druggists.  $1.25  and 
65c  sizes.  If  your  dealer  is  not 
supplied,  we  mail,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 


DAIRY 

ASSOCIATION 
CO.,  Inc. 

LYNDONVILLE 

VERMONT 


7  Big  Special  Features 


First — All  Gears  running  in  oil. 
Second — Easy  to  change  length  of  cut. 
Third — All  steel  frame  construction. 


GEHL 


ENSILAGE 


Running 


Fourth — Adj  us  table  main  shaft  bearing. 
Fifth — Steel  Boiler  Plate  Flywheel  ar¬ 
ranged  for  two  or  three  knives. 

Sixth — Low  power  requirements. 
Seventh — Absolutely  self-feeding  due 
to  automatic  feeding  device. 

Needs  No  Man  at  Feed  Table 

Gehl  cutters  are  furnished  in  both  fly  wheel 
and  cylinder  types — either  will  reduce  cost  of 
silo  filling  and  make  more  profit  for  you. 
Ask  vour  dealer  or  write  for  catalog. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

432  So.  Water  St.,  West  Bend,  Wis.  15E 

Globe  Silo  Co.,  Agents,  llnadilla,  N.  Y. 


Get  my  “cut  the  mellon”  pricea 
on  Cream  Separators,  Spread-  " 
ers,  Gas  Engines,  Fence, 

Farm  and  Home  equipment 
before  you  buy.  I  can  save 
you  money.  My  goods  have 
a  reputation  for  highest 
quality  that  is  nation  wide 
end  of  twenty-five  years  stand¬ 
ing.  Half  a  million  customers 
say  my  prices  are  lowest  Buy 
direct  from  factory  to  farm- 

on  cash  or  easy  credit  terms 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Write  me  today  for  bifif, 
colored  catalog  FREERrlvingri 
the  bimrest  bargains  .ever  1 
put  before  you.  ^ 

Wm.  Galloway,  Prea. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

Box  277  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Feed  Stock  Warm  Food 
And  Increase  Profits 

If  water  is  freezing:,  cows  drink  little,  retarding 
digestion  and  you  do  not  get  full  value  of  the  food. 

Cook  their  food;  they  will  give  more  and 
better  milk.  Hens  lay  better  Hogs 
have  larger  frames,  more  solid  meat. 

FARMERS’  FAVORITE 
FEED  COOKER 

Use  it  anywhere  indoors  or  outdoors 
with  perfect  safety.  Have  lots  of  hot 
water  for  scalding*  washday;  at  can¬ 
ning  time;  render  lard:  boll  spraying 
mix,  sorghum  or  sap.  Guaranteed. 
Sizes  :  25  gals.  to  100  gals,  capacity . 
Write  for  prices  and  SO- dag  offer. 

CHAMPION  SHEET  METAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept,  201  Cortland,  N.  V, 

(Successor  to  Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. ) 


Roofing  1m 

Buying  the  best  jtaSaaaZ&aSl 
is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 
roofing  is  made  from  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and 
lasts  from  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  ordin¬ 
ary  steel  roofing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  roof,  in  years  of  service,  you  can  buy.  ( Our 
illustrated  catalog  tells  you  why — write  today  for 
it.  We  also  make  stock  tanks.) 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  68  Middletown,  0. 


Giants 
in 

Strength 


When  you  build 
a  new  silo  or  rebuild 
j  your  old  one,  make  it 
a  Craine — the  strongest 
as  well  as  handsomest  silo  made. 
Its  three-wall  construction  gives 
perfect  silage  protection.  Outside 
the  wall  of  upright  staves  is  an 
air-tight,  water-proof,  frost-defying 
inner  wall  of  Silafelt.  Outside  of  both 
is  the  spiral  Crainelox  covering,  ot 
giant  strength — no  hoops,  lugs,  weak 
spots,  repairs,  but  permanent  protec¬ 
tion  for  every  inch  of  wall. 

You  can  rebuild  an  old  stave  silo 
into  a  Craine  at  half  the  cost  of  a  new 
3ilo.  Write  for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalog  and  special  discount  on  early 
orders.  Agents  wanted. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  1  1 0,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Known  everywhere  as  the 
standard  in  quality.  Exclusive 
patented  Adjustable  and  Stayon 
features  mean  better  wear,  service, 
and  satisfaction.  Twelve  styles— 
a  type  for  every  need.  Give  weather¬ 
proof  doors  that  alwayt  push  or 
pull  easily.  Your  dealer  who  hand¬ 
les  the  famous  Myers  line  of  Pumps 
and  Hay  Tools  also  has  Myers  Door 
Hangers.  _gee  him  today.  Let  him 
point  out  the  striking 
Myers  Im  provements  or 
write  us  for  catalog. 

_  The  F.  E.  My«rs4  Br*.  Co. 
CP8&.|?SKg364  Church  St..  Ashland.  0. 


WITTE 

Throttling  Governor 

ENGINES 

Run  on  Kerosene  or  Distillate.  Less  Parts.  Less  Weight. 
More  Power.  2  to  26  H-P.  Easier  to  use.  Free  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1  880  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
1300  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
18  JO  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisoo,  California 


FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE' 


CANVAS  COVERS  13  oz  Brown 


6  FT.  X  10  TF. 


paid:  Hay  Caps,  etc. 

W.  W.  STANLEY 


Waterproof,  $6,  express  pre- 
Samples  and  prices  upon  request. 

.  62  Whits  St„  New  York 


|  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

List  of  March  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  Feb 
ruary  Page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer. 

1  The  name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  re- 
(  ceived  from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each 
name  is  the  age,  whenever  given,  and  a  series 
of  alphabetical  symbols  referring  to  various 
contributions,  according  to  the  following  key: 

b.  words  for  the  box. 

d,  a  drawing. 

e,  an  essay. 

g,  a  game. 

k,  a  new  book  puzzle, 

1,  correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle, 
in,  a  new  nature  puzzle. 

n,  correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle. 

o,  an  original  poem. 

p,  a  photographic  picture. 

r,  a  rhyme  for  drawing. 

s,  a  story. 

v,  a  memory  verse. 

x,  correct  answer  to  last  riddle. 

z,  a  new  riddle. 

California:  Walton  Watts  (d). 

Connecticut:  Duane  Stansfield  (12.  d),  Evelyn  ; 
Kennedy  (10,  ni.  Edwin  D'Agostino  (7,  d),  , 
Elizabeth  Steed  (12,  d.  1,  n,  x),  Dorothy  Bailey  1 
(11,  d),  Emma  Schaiimann  (11,  1,  n),  Gertrude 
Hellsten  (13,  e),  Evelyn  Hellsten  (13,  1,  n), 
Frank  Schatsle  112,  d,  ml,  Anna  Boublik  (10.  1, 
n,  z) ,  Charles  Stefanec  (12,  d,  1,  n,  f),  Hazel  I 
Clark  (10,  n),  Mildred  Sapitowicz  (15,  d,  1,  n), 
Philip  Schieldge  (13,  d,  1,  in,  r,  z).  Isabel 
Revet  (14,  d).  Helen  Thrall  (12,  n,  z),  Ramona 
Hanks  (9  d),  Elwood  Reseller  (10,  d),  Elsa 
Weyell  (n),  Elsie  Bresson  (11,  d).  France  Hurl- 
but  (10.  d),  Amy  Rasmussen  (13.  d,  1.  n), 
Vivian  Bushnell  (12,  d.  1.  n.  r),  Geraldine  Busli- 
nell  (7,  d,  z),  Winifred  Bushnell  (9,  d,  z),  Vera 
Bushnell  (13  d.  1,  n,  v.  z),  Susan  Le  Gendre 
(12,  n,  z),  Berta  Griffiths  (18,  e.  1),  Edward 
Rothschild  (d,  n),  Elena  D'Agostino  (14,  d, 

k,  1,  n).  Alice  Weik  (d.  p),  Stella  Rich  (15, 
d,  n),  Elsie  Gasparino  (11,  d).  Athalie  Guil- 
bert  (14,  d),  Priscilla  Fisk  (10.  d),  Michael 
Goldberg  (9,  d),  Ruth  Warner  (b,  d,  n,  x), 
Gabriel  D’Agostino  (9,  d),  Charles  Foster  (12, 
d),  Martha  Gear  (13,  d,  1.  m,  n),  Lois  Smith 
(10,  d,  1.  n,  x),  Dorothy  Frink  (10,  d),  Mar¬ 
garet  Kimberly  (12,  b,  d,  n),  Charles  Edmond 
(8,  d,  1),  Richard  Lindemark  <d),  Alexandra 
barrow  (12,  d,  1,  n),  Winnifred  Perry  (9.  r), 
Lucille  Perry  12,  m,  n,  r),  Katherine  Voor- 
hees  (11.  r). 

Delaware:  Harry  Warrington  (10,  o).  Esther 
Long  (12  1,  n),  Joseph  Kielbasa  (11),  Sara  Tay¬ 
lor  (10,  r). 

Florida:  Nettie  Young  (10,  n). 

Illinois:  Marion  Allen  (10,  d). 

Indiana:  Edith  Sabel  (16,  b.  n). 

Iowa:  Marie  Hcgendorn  (13,  b,  e,  1,  u), 

Arthur  Black  (12,  d). 

Kentucky:  Joseph  Herbst  (10.  1,  n,  x.  z). 

Maine:  Helen  Robinson  (13,  d.  n,  r),  George 
Swanton  (8,  1,  n),  Earle  Kimball  (12.  d,  n), 
Ralph  Kimball  (10,  d,  u).  Marjorie  Towne  (13, 
d.  e.  1),  Charles  Trombly  (11.  d),  Frederick 
Elwell  (15,  1),  Dorothy  Wiggin  (11,  1,  n),  Alice 
Gray  (12,  d),  Marion  Noyes  (13,  d,  o),  Frederic 
Ersidne  (11,  d),  Albert  Erskine  (9.  d),  Paul 
Young  (12,  d),  Josephine  Gridin  (10,  d.  n.  r),  j 
Rufus  F'isher  (12,  d),  Bertlia  Fisher  (14,  d.  | 

l,  n),  | 

Maryland:  Leonard  Weber  (11.  d),  Luella  ; 

Helwig  (13,  d),  Dale  Sanders  (11.  1,  n),  Joseph 
Rowe  (9,  d),  Margaret  Halter  (16,  d,  z),  Laur¬ 
ence  Harris  (13.  d,  1  n),  Dorothy  Perry  (9,  d), 
Evelyn  Perry  (6.  s),  Clara  Cox  (d). 

Massachusetts:  Clyde  Syze  (14.  e,  1).  Eugenia 

Swanton  (6,  d),  George  Swanton  (8,  d),  Nancy 
Ryther  (11,  o),  Betty  Ford  (10),  Ethel  Hart  (12, 
b,  d,  n),  Mildred  Limon  (12,  1,  n),  Grace  Blodgett 
(12,  1,  x.  z), Edith  Chalmers  (11,  d),  Philip  Allen 
(10.  d),  Fred  Lord  (8.  d),  Lena  De  Laura  (14. 
d,  k,  1,  o,  r,  z),  Gladys  Zaricker  (d  n),  Bar¬ 
bara  Wilson  (10.  d),  Beatrice  Isham  (d,  n.  z), 
Mary  Mason  (16,  k.  1.  n),  Winslow  Jones  (14, 
d),  Ashton  Ricker  (9),  Myrtis  Dill  (11,  d,  e, 
k,  s),  Norman  Castle  (14,  b,  1,  n,  x,  z),  Howard  I 
Norcross  (11,  d),  Robert  Watson  (8,  d.  1,  u), 
Benjamin  Watson  (6,  d),  Evelyn  Haskell  (13. 
k,  1,  n,  x),  Edwin  Prentiss  (1),  Irving  Johnson 
(10,  d).  Lulu  Warner  (12,  1,  n),  Cecilia  Aqua 
(10,  1,  n),  Meyer  Aqua  (13.  1),  Eleanor  Mur¬ 
dock  (11.  d.  v).  Randolph  Morse  (8.  d),  Julia 
Schmidt  (13.  1.  n),  Eleanor  Hart  (12.  b,  d.  n, 
v),  Lucia  Robinson  (13.  r,  x),  Ann  Southwick  j 
(9,  d,  n,  z),  Betty  Robinson  (14.  d),  Laura  | 
•Merriam  (12,  d),  Margaret  Shaw  (12,  1,  n,  x),  I 
Caroline  Powell  (13,  b,  d.  k,  1,  in,  n,  r,  v.  z),  j 
Lucille  Carrier  (e),  Harold  Le  Due  (8,  o).  Rose  j 
Guarnierl  (15,  d). 

Michigan:  Agnes  Berglund  (14,  d,  1,  n.  r. 
x),  Paul  Weidler  (11,  d),  Hedwiga  Kaeprzycka 
(15,  1,  n),  Benno  Weidler  (10,  d).  Myrtle  Berg¬ 
lund  (15,  1,  n.  o,  x),  Mamie  Atkinson  (13.  d, 

m,  v),  Elizabeth  Wheeler  (14,  d.  1,  n,  x),  Bur¬ 
rell  Henry  (13,  1,  n,  r).  Russell  Franke  (10.  d). 

Montana:  Thelma  Bingaman  (11.  o). 

Missouri:  Hilda  Meyer  (d). 

New  Hampshire:  Mildred  French  (d,  n), 

Virginia  Ramsburg  (d,  1,  n,  p),  Forrest  War¬ 
den  (12,  d,  n),  Florence  Chase  (8,  d).  Pauline 
Stevens  (8,  d,  n),  Gladys  Gunnarson  (12,  b,  d, 

k,  1,  n,  z),  Arthur  Hueliins  (14,  d),  Elizabeth 
Garland  (12,  n),  Richard  Kelley  (14,  d,  1,  n), 
Kella  Stevens  (9,  d),  Zelma  Griffin  (r),  Wilton 
Noyes  (10,  d),  Wesley  Herrick  (12,  d). 

New  Jersey:  Frederick  Hunziker  (11.  d), 
Robert  Terry  (12,  d),  Ruth  Cortright  (16,  d), 
Bertha  Laux  (10,  d),  Edward  Lang  (16,  d), 
Virginia  Pratt  (15,  1.  n),  Anna  Stoll  (12,  n), 
Dorothy  Adams  (12,  1,  n,  z),  Evelyn  Wester- 
velt,  Dorothy  Scott  (13,  1,  n),  Sara  Smith  (11, 

l,  n,  z),  Clothilde  Fischer  (14,  d).  Jennie  Fein- 
man  (11,  e,  1),  Mary  Parker  (13.  d),  Elsie 
Corson  (10,  d),  Eugenia  Garand  (11. d,  1,  n), 
Collins  Johnson  (14,  d),  Heinricka  Schuler  (10, 
d).  Wilhelm  Schuler  (S,  d),  Edna  Brandt  (15. 
d),  Mildred  Bullman  (12,  d).  Hazel  Bnllman 
(10,  d),  Madeline  Grieve  (10,  d,  1),  Stanley 
Pine  (9,  d),  Nora  Nelson  (9.  d),  Opal  Rhoads 
(9,  d),  Leola  Rhoads  (14.  d),  Theresa  Kudos 
(10,  n),  Florence  Apgar  (1,  n),  Evelyn  Trayn- 
ham  (13,  d.  n,  x),  Marjorie  Sheupp  (9.  d),  Frank 
Indyk  (12,  d,  x,  z).  Mildred  Croshaw  (d), 
Helen  Yorks  (11,  n),  Gladys  Bloomer  (12,  d), 
Einma  Cavagnaro  (9,  d),  Otto  Tisch  (10.  d.  n), 
Alexander  Tisch  (12,  1),  Henrietta  Veghto  (d), 
Robert  Rath  (11.  d,  1,  n).  Alice  Leijiieux  (15, 
d,  1,  n),  Edward  Lang  (16,  e,  1),  Mabel  Wills 
(10,  d),  Lincoln  Stroud  (11.  d,  n,  r),  Laura 
Hall  (17.  b,  n,  o.  z),  Georgine  Beisel  (14.  d, 
n),  Eleanor  Bray  (11,  d,  1,  n,  zl,  Louise  Mayer 
(11,  n),  Dorothy  Hannaford  (9,  d),  Florence 
Bowne  (14,  d,  n).  Clyde  Rowne  (11,  d),  Mar¬ 
jorie  Corbin  (1,  n),  Kenneth  Bunnell  (10.  1.  n, 
v).  Elmer  Gandy  (11,  d).  Ruth  May  (7,  d), 
Lucy  May  (14,  dl,  Lillian  May  (12,  d),  Bertha 
Hollenbeck  (11,  b.  k.  1,  n),  Mamie  Chance  (8, 
d.  n).  Elsie  Stiles  (12.  d),  Verna  Stiles  (9.  d), 
Gertrude  Berline  (13,  d). 

New  York:  Rose  Mullen  (13.  d),  Herman 
Xeumeyer  (d).  Myles  Barry  (11,  d).  Harry 
Kiemle  (16.  d.  n).  Winifred  Billard  (11,  1), 
Olive  Morris  (12.  d),  Marian  Richter  (18.  d 

m,  n.  r).  Irmgard  Wentzel  (b,  m,  r,  xl.  Rhoda  ■ 
Hart  (10.  d).  Edna  Tullar  (16.  d,  k,  1.  n.  z).  j 
Marguerite  Montgomery  (11,  1,  m),  Elizabeth  j 
Shaud  (11  d).  Glenn  Doull  (13.  d,  l),  Luraina  j 
Persing  (11,  d).  Irene  Mitchell  (11,  d.  m), 
Robert  Flanders  (7,  d),  Soren  Olsen  (13,  d,  1. 
x,  z),  Mildred  Bedell  (12.  d),  Gladys  Mills  (12, 
d.  v),  Laura  Ballweber  (13,  d,  n),  Marian  Bush 
(1.  n),  Marion  Grriffiths  (16,  d.  n),  Margaret 
Charlton  (12,  d),  Irene  Holtz  (10,  d),  Lillian 
Edwards  (14,  1).  Eva  Jacox  (10,  d.  11,  Hattie 
Russell  (14.  d,  1,  n,  z).  Hazel  Anderson  (15, 

(Continued  on  Page  530) 


Complete 


Milken! 


installation  expense / 


Special 

Cut 

Price 


A  TREMENDOUS  Improvement  in  machine 
milking.  The  milking  machine  problem  solved! 
—  so,  FIND  OUT  —  send  for  onr  FREE  book. 


Run  by  Hand  —  You  need  no 
electricity,  no  gas  engine. 

At  last!  —  the  milker  for  all  of  us  —  forth* 
larger  dairyman  and  also  for  the  man  with  5 
or  6  cowb.1  Does  the  work  and  does  it  right. 

Run  by  hand;  comes  complete  and  ready  to 
use;  no  installation.  Simple,  ultra-sanitary, 
easy  to  operate,  so  easy  to  clean.  Costs  you  a 
trine;  only  $98.40— a  small  fraction  of  oth«r 
milkers!  Why?  Because  it  costs  less  to  make. 

It’s  so  simple.  Better  than  all  others  and  costs 
bo  much  less.  Operated  by  hand  or  can  oe 
changed  over  quickly  to  •  gas  engine  or 
electric  outfit. 


30  Days9  FREE  Trial! 

No  C.O.D  —no  deposit— no  obligation.  You  try 
it— and  your  word  goes !  If  not  satisfactory, 
returnable  at  our  expense  after  60  milkings— 

If  satisfactory,  pay  cash  or  half  cash  —  and 

Easy  Monthly  Payments! 

We’ll  make  that  milker  pay  for  itself  every 
day  as  it  goes  along.  It’s  a  wonderful  milker 
—simple— easy  — sanitary  — and  you’ll  find  it 
out  while  you  use  it  on  free  trial. 

This  direct  rock-bottom-price,  free-trial,  easy- 
payment  offer  is  made  only  where  we  have  as 
yet  avvointed  no  dealers  nor  agents  —  so. 
ACT  QUICK  while  this  cut  price  offer  lasts  t 

FREE  Book! 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog.  It’s  full 
of  important  facts— an  education  in  milk¬ 
ing  machines.  Learn  how  to  get  the  great¬ 
est  milking  service  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Learn  also  how  you  are  completely  pro¬ 
tected  in  giving  our  machine  a  trial  on 
your  own  herd.  Send  the  coupon  today. 


Burton  Page  Co,.  681  Wel1  Lake  Street 

6  *  Dept.  4853,  Chicago,  III. I 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the  facts 
of  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  direct  cut 
price  offer  on  the  Page  Milker  at  $98.40  on  easy  terms. 


Name 


Address. 


VWtV  gates,  posts, 

F  JuN  vJD  ROOFING-PAINTS 


r  ^Rightnowl’m  making  another  SLASH 
in  my  prices— a  slash  that  will  open  your 
eyes,  I’ve  cut  my  usual  low  prices  way 
down  to  enable  my  farmer  friends  every¬ 
where  to  replace  their  fences,  gates,  and 
paint  buildingsthat  have  long  been  neglected 
because  of  war-time  prices.  Write  today  for 
104-page  cut  price  catalog  giving  my  low 
1  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

llpriees.  Everything  slashed  way  down 
lfr— Fencing,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Poets, 
HGates,  Roofing  and  Paints  at  real  bar- 
l  vain  prices.  Everything  guaranteed. 
|  Write  for  catalog  today.  Jim  Brawn 

| BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO, 
Dept,  4310  >  Cleveland,  Ohio 


,10 


FRONT 


OWE 


Cue 

CABSC 

rote 

CATALOC 


GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME, 


AN  unobstructed  continuous  opening. 

Doors  absolutely  tight,  but  will 
not  swell.  Permanent  steel  ladder  at¬ 
tached  to  front.  Everything  first-class 
and  prices  right.  Liberal  discount  to 
reliable  agents — Wanted  in  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  11  HUDSON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
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THE  HENYARD 

Black  Polish  Fowls 


Will  you  give  me  some  information 
about  the  Black  Polish  White  Crested 
fowl?  What  is  the  weight  of  a  mature 
bird,  male  and  female?  Do  they  have  a 
tendency  to  lay  in  Spring  and  Summer 
like  the  Houdan.  or  do  they  lay  all  the 
year  round?  What  color  and  weight  of 
egg?  How  long  do  they  take  to  reach 
maturity?  Are  they  expensive,  and  what 
do  you  think  of  this  breed?  I  need  white 
egg's  and  beauty.  I  have  free  range  and 
well-ventilated  barn.  Do  you  know  any 
other  kind  of  chickens  suitable  for  the 
purpose?  I  have  Rhode  Island  Red  and 
Leghorn,  and  they  give  me  ‘plenty  of  eggs. 
They  have  running  water  and  good  mash. 

New  City,  N.  Y.  '  L?M. 

L.  M.  says  above  that  he  “wants  white 
eggs  and  beauty.”  In  White  Crested 
Black  Polish  he  can  find  both.  They  are 
of  the  oldest  purebred  fowls  in  the  world. 
In  the  'sixteenth  century  they  were  an 
old  and  well-knowu  breed. 

Sixty-three  years  ago  I  bought  a  dozen 
hens,  early  in  the  Spring;  they  were  a 
mixed-up  Jot,  but  among  them  were  two 
White  Crested  Black  Polish.  Their  eggs 
were  good-sized  and  very  ’  white ;  it  was 
easy  to  tell  their  eggs  from  the  others. 
They  laid  nearly  every  day  all  the  Spring 
and  Summer.  In  the  Pall  one  died,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  the  other  died.  They 
were  mere  skeletons  when  they  died,  and  I 
thought  then,  and  still  do,  that  they  laid 
themselves  to  death.  They  had  the  same 
food  as  the  others,  and  plenty  of  it.  They 
were  all  in  good  health,  and  I  could  see 
no  other  reason  for  their  dying.  In  size 
they  are  about  half-way  between  Leg- 
horns  and  It.  I.  Reds,  or  5  or  6  lbs.,  and 
their  eggs  are  good  sized,  fully  up  to  the 
average  Leghorn  eggs.  They  are  very 
quiet,  easily  tamed  and  made  pets  of. 

But  L.  M.  must  understand  that  good 
laying  is  not  a  matter  of  breed,  but  of 
breeding.  The  best  laying  breeds  we  have 
can  be  so  bred  as  to  be  poor  layers,  and 
the  descendants  of  those  poor  layers  can 
be  bred  back  to  be  good  layers  again. 
The  limit  as  to  the  number  of  eggs  a  hen 
can  lay  in  a  year  does  not  seem  to  be 
reached  yet.  In  the  farm  section  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times,  date  February 
25,  a  Buff  Orpington  fancier  claims  to 
have  beaten  the  Black  Orpington  record 
of  339  eggs  in  a  year,  his  best  Buff  hen 
laying  343  in  365  days. 

When  there  is  an  excess  of  protein  in 
the  feed,  a  hen  can,  and  often  does,  take 
the  fat  all  out  of  her  body  in  the  endeavor 
to  make  yolks  enough  to  equal  the  whites 
which  the  protein  is  furnishing  in  her 
body.  Breeds  come  and  go.  In  my  child¬ 
hood  days  my  father  bred  “Chittagongs,” 
a  big  gray  bird  never  heard  of  now.  Later 
Shanghis,  a  big  red  fowl  that  could  eat 
corn  off  the  top  of  a  flour  barrel,  were 
very  popular.  They,  too,  have  disap¬ 
peared.  Buttercups,  a  small  breed  with 
a  circular  comb  about  the  size  of  a 
womah’s  thimble,  came  into  favor,  and  1 
thought  had  entirely  disappeared,  but  I 
find  them  advertised  in  this  California 
paper.  george  a.  cosgrove. 


$1  0^2  Buys  1 40-Egg  Champion 

lu  ,  Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot-W ater.  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls - 

fibre  board,  Self  Regulated.  Cl  095 
$6.95  bays  140-  Chick  Hot  V  I  ft  — 

Water  Brooder.  Or  both  for  only  iw 

$21.95  Buys  230-Egg  Incubator 

$  9.95  Buys  230-Chick  Brooder  -  - • 

Both  When  Ordered  Together,  Only  $29.95 

Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  Allowed  West 
Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share 
»in  my  $1,000  in  Prizes,  or  write 
for  Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts. ff 
'  It  tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  box48  Racine,  Wis. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Strong,  vigorous  and  true  to  breed,  beading 
varieties,  shipped  prepaid  parcel  post,  hive 
arrival  guaranteed.  Get  our  catalogue  and 
special  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

PIELL  BROS.  -  Dept.  A  -  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 

S  C.  BUFF  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS 
AND  WHITE,  REDS,  BLACK  MINORCAS,  BUFF  ORPING¬ 
TONS.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

CLOYD  NIEMOND  Box  5  McAlistervlll*,  Pa. 


Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  DARRED  ROCKS  1A1HITE  ROCKS 

bred  Drown  leghorns  »■  hite  leghorns 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet.  Frenehtown,  N.  J,  Box  81 


Homestead  BARRED ROCKS 

MATCHING  EGGS  from  PARK’S  strain,  mated  to  PARK'S  PEG. 

HALE  S3  pei  15;  from  flock  ALL  PARK'S  strain,  $3  per 
15;  $6  per  50,  and  *12  per  100.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Marsh,  La  Fargeville.N.Y. 


Dagrl  Rulnpoq  $2.50  Each. 

redr  I  uuuieas  mscpherson  farm  Millington,  n.  j. 


Penciled  Indian  Runner  Bucks,  *3  each.  Erect  car¬ 
riage,  fine  markings  MacPHERSON  FARM,  Millington,  N,  J. 


Mammoth  TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS 
from  old  geese.  20  to  28  lbs.  One  a  Garden  Winner.  Fif¬ 
ty  eta.  each  MacPHERSON  FARM.  Millington,  N ■  J. 


FLEI SCHM  ANNS 


2^® 


Pure  Dry  Yeast 

Increases  Fertility  and  Hatcli 
Means  Millions  and  Millions^More  Chicks 


One  tablespoonful  daily  to  every  10  hens 


Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  espe¬ 
cially  prepared  for  stock  and  poul¬ 
try  is  surprising  the  world’s  greatest 
poultry  raisers. 

A  small  amount  added  to  the  mash 
directly  stimulates  the  sex  glands  of 
male  and  female,  producing  more  eggs, 
higher  fertility  and  better  hatchabil- 
ity.  This  means  more  chicks  from  the 
same  number  of  eggs  incubated. 


Costs  less  than  2c  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful.  117  tablespoonfuls  to  the 
can — enough  to  last  10  hens  or 
50  chicks  for  4  months. 


Hens  instinctively  crave  the  vital 
food  factors  of  yeast,  and  when  it  is 
added  to  the  mash  they  consume 
about  one-third  more. 

Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  also 
contains  highly  desirable  ferments 
essential  to  baby  chicks  in  safeguard¬ 
ing  them  against  disease — particularly 
diarrhea;  actually  having  cleared  one 
flock  in  three  days. 

When  fed  in  wet  mash  and  allowed 
to  ferment  the  yeast-treated  feed  forces 
growth  one  pound  per  month— one  and  ✓ 
one-half  pound  broilers  in  sixweeks.,' 


SP  InvljW*"'  \4. 

dry  %2h 


Pin  a  $2.00  bill  or  money  order  to  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  it  today!  It  will 
bring  you  a  big  2  pound  can  of  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast.  A  booklet  of  in¬ 
structions  for  the  care  and  feeding  of 
chicks  and  laying  hens  comes  with  each 
can.  We  pay  the  postage. 


eMail  the  Coupon 
todau  for  a  big 
ZVz  lb.  Can  6 


The 

, '  Fleisch- 
/  mann 
Company 
Dept.  D.31 

r  701  Washington  St., 
New  York  City 

Enclosed  find  two 
F  dollars  ($2.00).  Please 
send  me  a  2)4  lb.  can 
^  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

Name. . J. . 

Street . 


Baby  Chicks  at  Lowest  Prices 

Pure-bred,  healthy  youngsters  from  heavy-laying  strains.  Parent  stock  carefully 
mated.  All  shipments  parcel  post,  prepaid.  Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottes  (Nixon  Quality) . 

Anconas  (Sheppard  Strain) . 

Special  prices  on  large  quantities.  Shipping  dates — April  3,  10  and  17th. 
Order  now.  Don’t  Delay  il  you  want  fall  layers — Catalog  free. 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


1892  |  1923 

J.  D.  WILSON 
Owner 


Per  100 

Per  50 

Per  25 

$16.00 

$  8.75 

$4.75 

18.00 

9.75 

5.25 

19.00 

10.00 

5. *50 

22.00 

11.00 

6.00 

20.00 

10.50 

5.75 

Directly  Imported  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  Strain  matings. 
Pedigrees  272-288.  Third  importation.  Breeders  are 
selected  also  for  size  and  vigor.  Strong  chicks  and 
fertile  eggs  from  these  and  other  matings  of  grand 
layers.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  circnlars- 
R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

AND  BREEDING  HENS 
Barron  276-egg  strain.  Early  hatched,  heavy 
laying  pullets.  Pullets.  $2.75  each;  $25  for 
10.  Breeding  hens,  $2.25  each;  $20  for  10.  Or¬ 
der  from  this  ad.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
SUNNYBR00K  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaville,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Cornell  certified  stock.  Eggs,  IgSlO  per  100;  300  for 

$S25.»E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Croryvllle,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


Now  taking  orders  for  S.C.  W. 
Leghornpullets.  March 
hatched,  ready  for  delivery  in  May  at  1  lb.  to  IE2  lb. 
weight.  Large,  thrifty  birds  from  excellent  stock, 
Special  low  price  on  birds  from  March  1st  hatch. 

WANABR00K  POULTRY  FARMS  Wilawana,  Pa. 


DAY-OLD  CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Cliix,  $>16  per  hundred.  Eggs  for  hatching,  82 
per  15.  Prepaid  parcel  post.  Order  at  once. 

EDGEWOOD  FARM  -  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks,  Whc.  Each 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Fifteen  years’  shipper  of  day- 
old  chicks.  Circular.  Baby  Chick  Farm.  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred 

They  are  the  famous  ‘'Sanborn  Stock”_champion 
layers,  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  their  wonder¬ 
ful  laying  qualities;  record  up  to  309  eggs  in  one 
year.  You  should  place  your  orders  at  once  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Decide  now  to 
grow  the  best.  Catalogue  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  40,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  stock  direct.  Cockerels.  85  and 
87  each  Eggs,  810  per  100,  Chicks.  825  per  100; 
813  per  50.  Method  of  feeding  and  raising  chicks, 

50  cents.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  C’rary ville.N,  V. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Sanboum  strain,  unbeatable  layers.  Hatching 
eggs,  810  per  100.  Barron's  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  Hatching  eggs,  86  per  100. 

WRAIGHT  &  BUTLER  Riverton.  Conn. 


SC  R  F  H  OWEN  FARMS 
■  R  W  3  STRAIN 

Eggs  from  matings  selected  for  egg  production, 
color  and  type.  Breeders  are  all  yearling  hens.  Eggs 
carefully  packed  and  guaranteed  70%  fertile.  Prices, 

$2.50  per  15;  100  egg  $15.  H.B.  Cronkhite.FortPlain.N  Y 


SC'  I?  oHo7JHatc^ln*I  Eggs  from  heavy  layers  and 
•  XV BUo  even  shade  of  color,  $10  per 


Monroe  A.  Shaffer 


per  hundred. 

Rhiuebeck,  NewJY ork 


Hanawall’e  Rod®  Yearling  liens  produce  strongest 
Ud)JtSntSli  S  ituUS  chicks.  Certified  egg  record.  Fifty 
eggs,  *8.  I;.  C.  (HPEWF.M,,  5S3  Kluehllla,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Pullet* — Standard  weight. 
Reasonable.  L.  COMPTON,  IMa*  Creek,  N.  J. 


100 


5»'«  Rrnwn  I  AffHnrnQ  i!e,,vy  layhig,  hardy, stam 

Comb  DtUnn  LBgllUlllS  bred  Eggs, $2. JO  per  15 ,  B4 

30;  $10  per  hundred,  delivered.  BRUSH  i  SON.  Milton,  Vet 


BaDy  CtLicKs 

S.  C.  Red*,  Barred  Rocks,  White,  Brown,  and  Black  Leg¬ 
horns,  Mixed  Chicks,  t  t  c  and  up,  100 56  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Not  a  new  beginner.  J.  W.KIRK,  Bg«50,McAlisttrville,Pa 


Chicks  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks— Barred  Rocks 

15c.  Reds,  16c  and  mixed,  lie.  100%  guarantee.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Red-  W-Farm  White  Leghorns 

Are  well  up  in  the  200-egg  class,  bred  for  high  flock 
uverage.  Chicks,  eggs,  pullets  from  trap-nested 
stock.  Get  our  circular.  We  can  save  you  money. 

Bed-W  Farm  Wolcott,  New  York 


Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas 

Lay  White  Eggs  all  year.  Eggs,  $1.50  for  15.  Special 
price  on  quantities.  H.  D.  COFFMAN,  Swoope,  Virginia 


BABY  CHICKS 

S,  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock.  Red  and  Broilers. 
11c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.'  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  V.  P.  Leister,  I\Ic  Alisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS — Utility  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Bred  from  our  own  flocks  for  size,  vigor  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  April,  $14;  May,  $1 8;  June,  $12  per  100;  600, 5 p.  c.  off ; 
1,000,  10  p.c.  Clover  leaf  Paultry  Farm.La  f  argevtlls,  Jellirson  Cs.,  N.Y  . 


White  WYANDOTTES 

Eggs  from  standard  bred,  heavy  laying,  trap-nest¬ 
ed  hens.  Write  at  once  for  interesting  folder  and 
prices.  VKEELAND  FARM,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  HATCHING  EGGS 

Setting,  $5.  parcel  post  paid.  Less  in  quantity.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Appiy  F.  1).  Barntow,  Chittenden,  Vermont 

- 5 - - - 

T  IIkIi  A\/P  ry  OC  M.B.,$4per9,afiter 
1  Ul  IVvj  May  1st,  prepaid 

White  African  guinea  eggs,  81  per  11.  White  Rock 
baby  chicks  from  a  heavy  laying  strain.  All  sold 

up  to  May  and  .June.  A.  0.  DICKEIIMAN,  Hall,  New  York 


While  Holland  Turkey  Toms  *15be;'|5^f; 

S7.50  per  doz.  Mrs.  F.  I.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Huntsburg,  Ohio 


Mammoth  TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS,  50c. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Kggs,  $2  per  setting. 

CARL  T0EPFER  Hillside  Rd.  Millington,  N.  J- 


Hatrhinrr  Crrrro  Postpaid.  White  Chinese  Geese,  *3. KR. 
naluniMg  CggS  Fawn  and  White  Indian  Runner  Duck, 

$2  Netting.  II.  Beffert,  Wuntugh,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys.  Eggs,  $8  dozen 
prepaid.  Mrs.  Alice  Trammell,  Strslts  t  urners,  N.Y. 


Jersey  BlackGiants 

EGGS — $5  per  15;  $30—100.  Few  Cockerels  left. 
Free  circular.  Bartholomew’s  Quality  Giants. Vineland.  N,  J. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Big  husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free 
range  stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free 
Fourteen  years  hatching  experience.  Full 
count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
£.  C.  Brown  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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BABY  CHICKS 


Date  of  Delivery 
Guaranteed 

Sturdy  chicks.  Best  Strains.  Raised  on  free  rang*. 
Twelve  leading  varieties.  100%  safe  arrival.  150,000  for 
1923.  Write  for  prices. 

SEVEN  VALLEYS  HATCHERY.  101  Hill  St..  Killbuck,  0. 


CHICKS 


j  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
i  18c.  Barred  Rocks,  15e. 
'  I  Reds,  16c  and  Mixed,  lie; 
100%  Guar.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

YVM.  NACE  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

/3|||/3|rn  18c  and  up.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
1,11  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Anconas.  Circular  mailed 

v,,,wuu  on  request.  BUOOKS1UE  raRM.McSlisttrville.PS. 

rmrKVI  5  c-  W.  and  BH-  13c;  B.  ROCKS,  15c. 

S  C.  REDS,  16c;  MIXED,  11c.  Special 
prices  on  large  lots.  Order  from  this  adv.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  2 

Chi/* Ire  A*  cents  and  up  .Reds,  Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Leg- 
UulCKS  horns  and  mixed.  Bank  reference.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY, Q.  H.  Klirenreller  ltlehfield,  Pa. 

S.C.  Buff  Leghorn  HatchingEggs 

From  heavy  laying  strain.  12  eggs,  J2  50  Please 
mention  this  paper.  F.  D.  COOK,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


from  pure-bred,  selected-heavy 
laying,  free-ranged  hens.  Pre 
paid  parcel  post.  100  percent 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular  and 
price  list  on  request.  Get  it. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Otteville,  1'ennsylvunln 


n  \  DV  PUIV  S.  C.  W.  L.,  18c.  Barr  Rocks, 
0/101  LIllA  15c.  Reds  16c.  S.  C.  B.  L.  l#c. 
Broilers.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  N.  Noce,  M«4ll»t»rvl!le,  Po. 


BABY  CHIX— HATCHING  EGGS-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

White  Hocks.  Vigorous,  disease  free  stock. 

Tristram  F.  Coffin  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  Buff,  Brown,  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  W.  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixt. 
Circular  Free.  Money  back  for  dead. 

JACOB  N1EMONI),  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  2 


#13  per  hundred  up,  S.  O.  White  Leghorns  a  spec¬ 
ialty.  100%  live  delivery.  Free  price  list. 

MIDVALE  POULTRY  FARM  Strawberry  Ridge.  Pa, 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

from  selected  high-producing  hens  sired  by 
high  pedigreed  males,  $5  to  $8  per  bird  ;  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  hens,  no  lights,  $8.00  per  100. 

GEORGE  H.  WR A1GHT, Wast  Willington,  Conn. 

U'S/legh orn  chix 

Bank  Ref.  Circular.  Geo,  Cullen,  Elkview,  Pa, 


BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

BABY  PEN  A.  2  and  3-yr.-old  hens,  HATCHING 
CHIX  pen  mated  with  cockerels  EGGS 
bred  from  imported  hens  with  records  of  268  to  275 
eggs.  PEN  B.  Pullets,  pen  mated  with  cock  birds 
bred  from  imported  pens  with  records  of  262  to  273 
eggs.  Buttermilkfed  and  forEggs  are  bred.  Circular. 
NAUVOO  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  ETTERS.  PA. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Eggs  from  New  York  and  Baltimore  winners,  $3 
and  up,  per  setting.  Write  for  circular.  Satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed.  ERNEST  MTZllJ,  Carroll  Station, Baltimtra.Md 

RECORD  308  EGGS 

White  Wyandotte  record  made  by  “  College  Queen  ”  at 
Storrs  7th  contest.  My  birds  have  made  pen  records  of 
2255,  2179  and  2231  at  Storrs.  Pen  No.  128  led  for  the 
first  seven  weeks.  Cockerels,  eggs  and  chix  for  .sale  from 
pedigreed  stock.  Send  for  prices.  0.  G.  KHIGHT.  Bridgeton,  R.l. 


HATCHING  EGGS 


WHITE 
WYANDOTTES 

Free  range,  heavy  laying  strain.  Pen  produced  best 
Wyandotte  pullet  at  Farmingdale  Contest,  1921. 
810  per  100;  83  per  15.  Also  choice  pens  of  Blue 
Andalusians  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  83.50  per  15. 
H.  T.  MESCHUTT  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Chicks  laying  strain 

now  ready.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Cockerel*  and  hens  at  a 
reasonable  price.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown.  Delaware 

WHITE  Wyandottes  CERTIFIED 

Standard  Bred  Utility;  Hatching  Eggs.  Mating 
List  free.  HI-QUALITY  HENNERY,  Randolph  Center.  Vermont 

li/Lli.  11/wondnHno  Regal  Dorcas  strain  direct.  Eggs 
KlIllTB  njanuUIlBS  from  grand  matings  of  wonderful 
layers  at  $2 — 15;  $5 — 50;  *10— 100.  R.  IIILL,  Stneca  Fills.  N.  T. 

Ufkila  UfuandnHa  Chicks,  Eggs,  8toek.  Finest  quality, 
nmte  nyanOOtlB  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free.  Col¬ 
lie  puppies.  BOWDEN.  WYANDOTTE  SPECIALIIT.  Jlanjti.ld,  Ohio 

White Wyandottes-Chicks  andEggs 

Write  for  price  list.  ANDREW  B.CAKD,  Hoouton,  N.  J.  R.D.  1 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasant*,Quail,  Rabbit*,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes.  * 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley.P* 

p  >  White  WYANDOTTES.  Males,  females 
DaFrOIl  S  and  eggs  for  hatching,  from  stock  imported 
direct,  with  records  262  to  289.  E  E.  LEWIS,  Ap.l.ehlo,  N.T 


Make  Money  Raising  Squabs 


Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders 
shipped  everywhere.  Write  for  prices. 
Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  Specialty. 

Allston  Squab  Co.,  38  N.  Beacon  St.,  Allston,  Mass. 


Ringneck  PHEASANTS 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  from  unrelated  »tock.  Egg*. 
12.50  per  setting  of  10;  $20  per  100. 

Barry  M.  Frederick  Spotswood,  N.  J. 

Red  Pyle  LEGHORN  EGGS,  for  hatching,  $ 2  per  15. 

Spruce  Farm  Howells.  Orange  Co.,  N.  V. 


I  “VITAL  HATCH”  I 

(Baby  Chicks  I 

Produced  From  | 

Thoroughbred  Flocks 

1  Kept  on  Unrestricted  Farm  Range  | 

Bred  For  | 

Constitutional  Vigor  and 
Heavy  Egg  Production 

All  Leading  and  Popular  Varieties 
|  Also  Eggs  For  Hatching 

Send  For  Price  List 

Book  Your  Order  Early 

I  ILe  J.  Bolgiano  Seed  Co.  [ 

1  EVERYTHING  for  the  POULTRYMAN  | 

Pratt  and  Light  Sts. 

=  Address  Dept.  120.  Baltimore,  Md.  | 

Hn . . uni . mi . . . mini . . 


LORD  FARMS 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Quality  chicks  cost  a  little  more  than  the 
run  of  common  hatchery  chicks,  but  they 
are  the  cheapest  chicks  on  the  market 
today.  It’s  what  they  do  for  you  next 
season  that  counts,  not  what  the  chicks  cost 
you  now.  BE  WISE  and  invest  rightly 
NOW  for  big  yields  of  high-priced  eggs 
NEXT  WINTER. 

PRICES  FOR  1923 

Our  Famous  Grade  A  Chicks,  if  shipped 
before  May  14,  will  cost  you; 

For  35-49  Chick* . V»e 

Tor  50-99  Chicks . 29o 

For  100  499  Chicks . 38c 

For  600.999  Chicks . 27k,c 

For  lOOO  Chicks  or  More  3?c 
Grade  B  Chicks  are  3  cents  cheaper,  each- 
Send  ior  Our  80-Page  Catalogue 

LORD  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN.  MASS. 


W00DlSs 


Quality  First 
Baby 
Chick* 


Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  from  breeders 
chosen  for  color,  laying  qualities,  size  and 
thrift.  We  know  you  will  like  our  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  W. 
Wyandottes.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS,  Box  184.  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


OTTO  SUPERB  CHICKS 

THAT  GROW  AND  PAY 

Vigorous  pure-bred  flocks  on  free 
range.  Send  for  price  list  oil  10 
popular  breeds.  The  results  of  care¬ 
ful  breeding  and  scientific  hatching. 
Chick*  13  cent*  up 

OTTO  CHICKERY.  Inc. 
Magnolia,  N.  J.,  Box  45 


Extra  Quality  Chicks  $14.00 
Per  Hundred 

Pure-br*d  Barron  English  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Anconas.  Strong,  sturdy,  superhatehed 
chicks  that  will  grow,  lay  and  pay.  Modern  65-acre 
poultry  farm.  Ten  years  careful  breeding  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Wonderful  winter  layers.  Winners  at 
leading  shows.  Shipped  postpaid,  100  per  cent  live  ar¬ 
rival,  and  absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Order  today  or  write  for  catalogue. 

J.  H.  GEERL1NGS,  Leghorn  Breeder  Zeeland,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Mich. 

SCHWEGLER’S 

“T  H  0  R-O-B  R  E  D” 

BABY  CHICKS 

“Live  and  Grow  Big’’ 

White.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons,  12c  and  up. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book. 

F  A.SCHWEGLER 
307  Northampton  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

DAY-OLD-DUCKLINGS  { mammoth  w^eVek^s0 

From  selected  and  properly  mated  stock.  The  kind 
that  live  and  grow.  WAYNE  COUNTY  DUCK  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY  CO.,  Clyd*,  N.  Y. 

CHIC  K.  9 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas. 
Minorcas.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Bank  Reference, 
Catalog.  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  6.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

BREEDERS  CHICKS  EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes.  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  O.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  265.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

SPENCER’S  BIG  4  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, White  Leg¬ 
horns,  From  Hogan  Tested.  Bred  to  Lay.  Stock  on 
free  range.  Circular  free.  Spencer  Poultry 
Farms  &  Hatchery,  Box  766,  Spencer,  Ohio 

GOOD  PLACE  FOR  GOOD  CHICKS 

Big  and  Sturdy  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Roeks 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  S  C.  REDS.  DUCKS.  New  catalog 
ready.  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Cspper  Hill,  N.  J. 


CHICKS,  10c.  and  Up— rS**-™/ 


s.  Rocks, 
•of  a  heavy- 

layingstrain.  Book  your  order  now  for  spring  deliv¬ 
ery;  free  circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

LONG  ISLAND’S  LARGEST  EGG  FARM 

THE  STRAIN  THAT  BUILT  IT 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Come  and  see  them  or  write  for  Prices  on  Chicks,  Egg*, 
and  Breeding  Pens,  line  DU  Poultry  Firm.  Istyltn,  l  I ,  u.  f 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J„  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  This 
is  the  third  (pullet)  year  of  this  contest. 

Week  ending  March  13,  1923: 


C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J . 

J.  A.  Craig.  N.  J . 

Rtjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Harry  H  Ober,  N.  J . . . 

.... 

Week 

57 

89 

96 

80 

59 

Total 

398 

586 

1087 

649 

430 

Koselawn  Farm,  N  J . 

.  .  .  . 

45 

367 

W.  P.  ROCK8 

8.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mas* . 

*0 

1204 

Koy  M.  Lynch.  N, J . 

29 

42 

James  E\  MacDonald,  Mass . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTK8 

81 

1051 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa . 

47 

604 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

74 

776 

K.  C.  Condict  A  Son,  N.  J . 

.  •  • 

74 

401 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

76 

700 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J . 

.... 

46 

708 

S.  C  R.  1.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J . 

•  •  •  • 

73 

1113 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mas* . 

72 

932 

C.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.  ,1 . 

95 

1025 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  N.  J . 

G2 

747 

Howard  (4.  Taylor.  Jr.,  N.  J . 

.... 

64 

534 

R  W  Tracy.  N.  J . 

•  . 

75 

604 

Underhill  Brothers.  N.  J  .  . . 

69 

636 

CAMPINKS 

Mr*.  B.  W.  Brainard.  N.  Y . 

•  •  •  . 

7» 

440 

ANCONAS 

Ju»t-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J... 

83 

447 

S  Dittmar,  N.  J  . 

66 

510 

Solomon  Richman.  N,  J . 

.  .  .  . 

7) 

1049 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

87 

815 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

*  *  e  • 

88 

1013 

,1.  W.  Bottcher.  N.  J . 

.... 

75 

765 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . . . 

73 

T03 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

.... 

87 

1005 

A .  L.  Causse.  Jr-,  N.  J . 

•  .  .  . 

13 

1197 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J . 

•  .  .  • 

96 

784 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N,  J . 

•  •  •  . 

46 

1271 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J . 

*7 

638 

Alex  Kichenbaum,  N.  J . 

7* 

1092 

Eigenrauch  Sc  De  Winters,  N.  J  . . 

67 

463 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

.... 

87 

687 

Mattie  11.  Eppele,  N.  J . 

.  .  .  . 

81 

924 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

64 

1117 

Richard  Franke,  N,  .J . 

.... 

*7 

1145 

Greendale  Farm.  N.Y . 

... 

72 

974 

Chas  K.  Grove,  Del . 

•  •  •  . 

80 

959 

Leo  A  Grouten,  Conn . 

85 

865 

Henry  K  Heine,  N.  J . 

e  •  .  . 

*7 

396 

John  J  Heerdt.  N,  J . 

90 

1143 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . . . 

.... 

95 

1226 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

46 

728 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . 

97 

1312 

Frank  L.  Hugus,  N.  J . 

92 

1112 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J . 

.... 

*1 

964 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J . 

96 

1034 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

.  .  . 

99 

841 

RobertO.  Knapp,  N.  Y . 

74 

892 

Jay  I>.  Lester,  N.  Y . 

91 

814 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn . 

84 

881 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J _ 

*3 

1242 

Harold  W.  Lyle,  N.  J . 

88 

1237 

Marqul*  Sc  Wagner.  N.  Y  . 

79 

1017 

Herbert  O.  Maxham,  K.  1  . 

92 

576 

Meadowedge  Farm,  N.  Y.  . 

87 

911 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

.... 

89 

945 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J  . 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

78 

1188 

.  .  . 

71 

665 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N  J . 

.... 

89 

1024 

82 

88  3 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

84 

822 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J . 

97 

1284 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.  J . 

81 

923 

Rapp's  Leghorn  F  arm,  N.  J . 

.... 

78 

737 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  ... 

.... 

43 

928 

John  K.  Hoessner.  N.  J . 

69 

684 

Kosehill  Farm.  N.  J . 

74 

891 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J . 

75 

963 

J.  W.  Schreib,  N.Y . 

81 

996 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

80 

811 

A-  K.  Spear.  N.  J . 

.... 

96 

1105 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  . 

•  .  .  . 

92 

1085 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J . 

93 

1398 

Matthew  Stotbart.  Jr.,  N,  J  . 

91 

674 

Willis  K  Stryker.  N.  J . 

.... 

*3 

958 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

79 

842 

Wallace  S.  Suydam.  N.  J . 

.... 

88 

1282 

Tom'*  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

85 

1020 

J.  K.  Van  llouten,  N.  J . 

.... 

91 

732 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J . 

.... 

87 

885 

John  F.  VVehrell.  N.  J .  .... 

71 

817 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.  J _ 

88 

686 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J . 

86 

1039 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y . 

81 

956 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

90 

1180 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J. 

ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A . 

73 

937 

S  C  W  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn . 

92 

1130 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn . 

80 

888 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn.  ... 

83 

797 

It.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

89 

922 

Hainiuonton  Poultry  Raisers'  Assn... 

95 

815 

Hunterdon  Co  Poultry  Assn . 

81 

1312 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

91 

981 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  . 

90 

957 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  . 

93 

955 

Total  . 

8106 

88360 

Cooling  Eggs 

A  correspondent  giving  his  experience 
hatching  chicks  claimed  he  had  best  re¬ 
sults  by  not  cooling  the  eggs.  I  would 
like  to  hear  front  others  in  regard  to  this. 

Danbury,  Conn.  j.  M. 

Cooling  eggs  during  incubation  once  or 
oftener  daily  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
necessary  for  best  results,  but  extensive 
trials  seem  to  have  demonstrated  that  this 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  delay 
hatching.  If  eggs  have  been  overheated, 
through  accident  to  incubator,  they  should 
be  cooled  quickly,  but  otherwise  they  will 
receive  all  the  cooling  needed,  if  they 
need  any,  while  being  turned.  Probably 
the  fact  that  hens  leave  their  nests  fre¬ 
quently  and  often  allow  the  eggs  to  be¬ 
come  quite  cold  while  they  are  absent 
gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  cooling  was 
necessary.  It  is  not  at  all  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  act  upon  the  part  of  sit¬ 
ting  hens  is  not  due  solely  to  her  desire  to 
search  for  food.  M.  b.  d. 


March  31,  1923 

PRODUCTION  BRED  CERTIFIED 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  flock  of  Certified  hens 
mated  to  Certified  males.  Each  egg  stamped 
N.  Y.  S.  Certified.  $20.00  per  100. 

Baby  Chicks  from  above  flock.  Shipments 
of  these  chicks  sealed  with  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C. 
A.  seal.  $40.00  per  100. 

Hatching  Eggs  from  selected  hens,  not  Certi¬ 
fied,  mated  to  Certified  males.  $10.00  per  100. 
Baby  Chicks  from  same  flock,  $20.00  per  100. 
We  do  not  breed  from  pullets.  Our  breeding 
flocks  are  mature,  vigorous  birds  that  have  free 
range,  are  buttermilk  fed  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  have  not  been  forced  by  artificial 
lighting.  We  have  been  in  certification  work 
4  years. 

MOSELEY  BROS.  -  Buskirk,  Ren*.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Selling  Out 

Mv  entire  flock  of  S.  C.  Dark  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Included  in  this  sale  are  my  Phila¬ 
delphia  winners.  Write  for  prices.  Every 
bird  sold  on  a  satisfaction  or  money-back 
guaranty. 

C.  L.  EBERLE  -  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


LESHER’SnSi'Wyckoff  Strain 

CHICKS— The  Profitable  Kind 

•  18  per  100,  postpaid.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

j.  GllY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 

LAWRENCEVILLE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Healthy,  farm-raised  Leghorns.  S.  C.  White  (ex¬ 
clusively)  trap-nested,  bred-to-lay.  Better  chicks  at 
hatchery  prices.  Catalog.  Bn  R.  Phone  96M  liwrenceville.  N.  J 


EVERLAY 


BROWN 

LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Biff  white  effffs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Effff  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chlcaffo.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Effffs,  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog:  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 


S.  O.  T7V.  XjECHORN  chicks 

from  healthy,  selected  stock.  Barron  strain.  214  per 
hundred,  April  and  May.  EMERSON  KEI.I.Y,  A. per.,  Pa. 

Barron’s  While  Leghorn  Chicks  pe*!i0ooo 

Hatching  Eggs,  $65  per  1,000  from  selected  stick. 

BRIGHTWATERS  POULTRY  FARM  Brightwaters.  L.  I  ,  N  Y. 

HATfUIAir  trre  for  sal*  from  900  selected  White 
n.liunimi  tutlj  Leghorn  breeders,  *6.00  per  100. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS  JMl 

strain.  Send  for  price  list.  E.  HITCH,  Prop., 
Boxwood  Poultry  Farm  Laurel,  Delaware 

Chicks  and  HatchingEggs 

Single  Comb  Reds,  Anconas.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
from  pure  bred  free  range  breeders.  Bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  egg  production.  Circular.  ADRIAN  De  NEEF.  Sodus.  N.T. 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

50  c  apiece  in  hundred  lots.  America’s  heaviest 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely 
largeeggs.  Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market 
fowl.  We  sell  chicks  and  eggs— by  buying  chicks 
you  are  sure  of  100%  chickens.  Prices :  25  chicks, 
$15;  50  chicks.  $27;  100  chicks,  $50 — the 
sturdiest  Black  Giants  you  can  buy.  Send  for 
booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay,  order  from  ad.  De¬ 
liveries  begin  Feb.l.  Coodflox  Poultry  Farms, 
30B  Neilson  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  GIANTS 

HATCHING  EGGS 

*&  per  Setting,  15  Egg*.  *30  per  100  Egg*. 

Order  now.  We  only  have  a  limited  quantity. 

ELLS  FARMS  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


J. 


BL.  GIANTS  Eggs,  Chix 

Capons.  Heavy  Breeders.  1st  young  pen,  1-2-3 
1  Pullet.  Best  display  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  An¬ 
nual  Poultry  Show.  C.  J,  VAN  AKEN,  Chester.  N.  J. 


tTERSEYIO  LAC  KC3rl  ANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalogand  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  £  SONS,  Box  199  B.lm.r,  N.  J. 

THE  HOME  OF 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks- Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

HatchingEggs,  Day-old  chicks.  Ducklings.  Prices 
that  will  interest  you.  Save  dollars  by  answering 
this  advertisement.  BR00KCREST  FARM,  lax  IM.Cranbury.H.  J 

J ersey  331a.clt  Giants 

Hatching  eggs  and  growing  stock.  Catalogue  free. 

CFDAR  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  6  North  Germantown,  N.Y. 

(Member  American  Asso’n  of  Jersey  BlackGiant  Breeders) 

Jersey  Black  Giants  £*S“te2S  SlS£: 

ing  eggs.  Also  heavy  laying  exhibition  strain  S.  C. 
R.  I.  Reds.  MAPLE  FARM,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  33  LACK  GIANTS 

Hatching  eggs  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  hens,  $3.50  p#r 
setting  of  15.  Anderson  Farm,  R.  1,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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r _  J.  Must  be  experienced  milkers  and 

rarinnanilS  wantea  teamsters.  Dutchess  Employ- 

meat  Office,  368  Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

( Continued  from  pages  533-535 ) 


HONEY — Extracted  clover-basswood,  60-lb.  can 
at  our  station,  $7.80;  buckwheat,  $6.30;  10 
lbs.,  delivered  in  third  postal  zone,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.80.  HAY  O.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  6  lbs.,  $1.25,  prepaid 
3d  zone.  WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth 
Junction,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Finest  quality;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10; 

10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75;  post¬ 
paid.  M.  BALLARD,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover-basswood  or  buckwheat, 
10  lbs.,  $1.75;  5  lbs.,  $1;  delivered  third  zone. 
8.  S.  STRATTON,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Onondaga  County  fine  extracted; 

clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs,,  $2;  buckwheat, 
3c  per  lb.  less;  postpaid;  try  a  pail;  you  will 
want  another;  member  Farm  Bureau.  RAN¬ 
SOM  FARM,  1310  Spring  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PC  RE  delicious  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per 
gallon:  extra  fancy,  $3;  sugar  in  5  and  10-lb. 
pails,  40c  per  pound.  W.  H.  WARREN,  North 
Pomfret,  Vt. 


HAY  FOR  SALE — First  and  second  cutting 
Alfalfa,  also  light  and  heavy  clover  mixed; 
can  give  quick  shipments.  SAMUEL  DEUEL, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  an  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  picked 
fresh;  flowered  cretonne  cover;  refreshing,  in¬ 
vigorating  and  soothing;  3-lb.  pillow,  $1.25; 
check  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2, 
Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


1  OFFER  Alfalfa  in  car  lots  at  a  reasonable 
price.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Set  of  military  or  Highland  bag¬ 
pipes.  ADVERTISER  2976,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


rURE  Vermont  maple  syrup;  1  gal.,  $2.25;  6- 
gal.  crate,  $2  gal. ;  5  and  10-lb.  pail  sugar, 
30e  lb.;  2-oz.  cakes,  37c  lb.,  in  bulk;  1-lb. 
boxes,  40c;  1-lb.  brick  cakes,  30c  lb.  GRAND 
VIEW  SUGAR  ORCHARD,  Jericho,  Vt. 


HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  HAY — Several  cars  choice  second 
cutting  Alfalfa  for  sale.  E.  J.  STREIT,  745 
William  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Fireless  brooder;  keeps  chicks 
warm  in  zero  weather;  inexpensive.  Write 
Information,  BOX  23,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.25  gal.;  6  gals.,  $2  gal.;  10-lb.  can 
sugar,  $2.50;  5-lb.  box  2-oz.  cakes,  $2;  cash 
with  order;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  BERT 
rRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey,  5-11). 

pails,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.20;  delivered  into  3d 
zone.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Box  87,  Katonah, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Avery  22x32  separator,  self- 
feeder,  wind  stacker,  and  clover  hulling  at¬ 
tachment;  one  8-16,  one  12-25  Avery  tractor; 
all  in  good  running  order.  W.  L.  AUSTIN, 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Mosgrove,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap;  Cleveland  tractor;  used  two 
seasons;  perfect  condition.  CARL  STURM, 
Allegany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Low-priced  used  Moline  tractor.  L. 
F.  CROWELL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup;  first 
run;  quart,  65c;  half  gallon,  $1.20;  gallon, 
$2.25;  later  runs,  quart,  60c;  half  gallon,  $1.10; 
gallon,  $2.  D.  B.  HATCH,  Oakland  Farm, 
Route  No.  2,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


WANTED— Potato  planter.  C.  FRANK  COL¬ 
LEY,  R.  5,  Woodford,  Me. 


HUBER  Light  F'our  12-25  tractor;  will  sell 
cheap  or  exchange  for  smaller  tractor  or  en¬ 
gine.  H.  VAN  KUREN,  Rummerfield,  Pa. 


TIMBER  FOR  SALE  —  Fourteen  million  feet 
first  growth  beech,  birch  and  maple.  JAY  B. 
COLE,  Williamstown,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  new  Vermont  maple  syrup  in  1-gal. 

cans,  $2.25;  in  1,4 -gal.  cans,  $1.25;  choice  new 
Vermont  maple  sugar  in  5  and  10-lb.  pails,  28c 
per  lb. ;  remit  with  order,  f.  o.  b.  Rupert,  Vt. 
JAY  T.  SMITH. 


INCUBATORS— 3200-egg  Wishbone;  1200-egg 

Candee;  perfect  condition.  SHERMAN  HAMM, 
Supt.,  Copper  Beech  Farm,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. ; 
telephone  766  J  1,  Peekskill. 


FOR  SALE — New  universal  tractor.  Model  D, 
complete  with  starter  and  spot  light,  at  fac¬ 
tory  cost;  also  one  Avery  5-10  motor  cultivator, 
used  only  for  demonstration,  at  less  than  cost; 
not  suited  to  our  conditions.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3027,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY — Finest  quality  extracted  clover-bass¬ 
wood,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10  lbs.,  $2.05;  buckwheat, 
$1  and  $1.80;  postpaid  within  tnird  zone;  60-lb. 
can  buckwheat,  $6  here.  H.  F.  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — White  clover  extracted  honey;  10- 
lb.  pails  only;  price  $2.15,  delivered  to  third 
postal  zone.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 


LET  US  BOOK  your  orders  for  pure  Vermont 
maple  syrup;  $2  per  gallon;  sugar,  $2.50  per 
10-lb.  pail.  ROBERT  OLIVER,  Craiglea  Farm, 
South  Ryegate,  Vt. 


WANTED— Fordson  tractor  plow  and  harrow. 
ADVERTISER  3037,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP — $2  per  gallon;  over  10 
gallons  at-  $1.90;  cash  with  order.  GEORGE 
L.  MARVIN,  Andover,  O. 


PURE  maple  syrup  and  sugar — Syrup,  $2  per 
gallon;  sugar,  $2.50  per  10-lb.  pail;  cash  with 
order.  GEORGE  B.  FULTON,  Irasburg,  Vt. 


PURE  maple  syrup;  single  gallon.  $2.40;  soft 
sugar,  expressly  done  for  sandwiches,  10-lb. 
can,  $3;  6  gallons  syrup,  $13.50;  cash  with 
order  or  C.  0.  D.  and  charges;  10  lbs.  shelled 
popcorn,  $1;  if  not  satisfied,  return  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  0.  H.  JACKSON, 
Westford,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE  —  Two  cars  green  second  cutting 
Alfalfa.  B.  R.  HALL  &  SONS,  Camillus, 
N.  Y. 


POPCORN  —  "Mammoth”  (shelled),  25  lbs., 
$2.40;  8  lbs.,  $1;  prepaid  third  zone;  candy 
formulas  free.  M.  T.  ACRES,  Thompson,  O. 


The  Henyard 


Raising  Ducks  for  Market 

The  business  of  raising  ducks  for  mar¬ 
ket  and  breeding  purposes  has  been 
found  very  interesting  and  profitable 
upon  many  farms,  some  people  making  a 
notable  success  of  the  duck  business 
even  after  failing  with  chickens.  Pekin 
ducks  may  be  compared  with  White  Leg¬ 
horn  fowls  when  it  comes  to  popularity 
for  commercial  purposes,  as  the  Pekin  is 
almost  universally  grown  for  market  by 
the  most  successful  duck  farmers.  Their 
advantages  are  attractive  appearance, 
large  size  and  quick  growth,  fattening 
readily  at  about  nine  weeks  of  age,  at 
which  time  they  are  usually  marketed. 

The  most  successful  duck  farms  in  this 
part  of  the  country  are  found  on  Long 
Island.  Long  Island  ducks  have  made  a 
great  reputation  for  themselves  on  the 
New  York  market,  and  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  produced  for  many  years  iu 
large  numbers  by  these  organized  breed¬ 
ers  who  are  so  favorably  located  near 
New  York  City  speaks  very  favorably  for 
the  financial  returns  which  have  been 
and  are  being  realized  from  the  business. 

Duck  eggs  are  sold  for  eating  pur¬ 
poses  to  some  extent,  but  they  are  mostly 
used  for  hatching.  They  are  usually 
hatched  in  incubators  the  same  as  hens’ 
eggs,  except  that  it  takes  28  days  to 
hatch  a  duck’s  eggs  instead  of  21  days, 
and  a  little  less  heat  and  more  moisture 
is  used  for  duck  eggs  during  the  process 
of  incubation,  especially  at  hatching 
time. 

The  young  ducklings  are  very  easily 
raised  when  the  essential  requirements 
for  their  care  are  complied  with.  Unlike 
chickens,  ducklings  are  usually  raised  in 
brooders  having  top  heat  only,  and  as 


20  minutes.  The  following  day  you  feed 
at  daylight,  10  a.  m.,  1  p.  m.,  and  an 
hour  before  dark,  giving  them  fresh  water 
before  each  meal.  Never  feed  them  first 
and  water  after,  as  you  will  lose  duck¬ 
lings  by  this  practice.  Healthy  duck¬ 
lings  are  very  greedy,  and  great  care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  overfeed.  They 
should  have  all  they  will  eat  up  clean, 
but  under  no  circumstances  do  we  per¬ 
mit  any  feed  to  be  left  after  eating.  The 
boards  or  troughs  are  promptly  cleaned 
as  soon  as  the  ducklings  have  satisfied 
their  appetites.  My  experience  in  feed¬ 
ing  ducks  indicates  the  best  policy  is  to 
feed  very  lightly  the  first  two  feeds  of 
the  day,  a  little  heavier  the  third,  and 
all  they  can  possibly  eat  at  the  night  meal. 
The  nursery  food  is  continued  four  times 
a  day  until  the  ducklings  are  five  days 
old,  when  they  are  gradually  changed  to 
a  growing  mash.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
make  any  sudden  change  of  food  for 
either  ducklings  or  chickens,  so  we  take 
three  or  four  days,  gradually  making  the 
complete  change.  This  growing  feed 
consists  of  the  following  ingredients: 
Six  qfs.  wheat  bran,  2  qtS  cornmeal,  2 
qts.  wheat  middlings,  1  qt.  low-grade 
flour,  5  qts.  fine. cut  green  Dwarf  Essex 
rape  or  clover,  1  qt.  beef  scrap  and  1  pt. 
grit,  ground  oyster  shell  and  river  sand 
which  has  been  mixed  in  equal  parts. 
Be  sure  the  sand  is  sifted  if  it  contains 
any  large  gravel  stones  which  may  clog 
the  digestive  organs  entirely.  We  have 
found  this  to  be  an  excellent  growing 
food,  after  trying  many  formulae.  It  is 
mixed  quite  moist  with  water  and  fed 
four  times  a  day.  When  the  ducklings 
are  about  six  weeks  old  the  mixture  is 
gradually  changed  to  a  fattening  ration, 
which  is  composed  of  4  qts.  cornmeal,  2 


Tireedhui  Pen  of  Pekin  Ducks 


ducks  are  flatter  on  their  legs  they  take 
up  more  room.  About  two-thirds  as  many 
ducklings  as  chicks  should  be  placed  in  a 
brooder.  The  brooders  are  a  continuous 
hot-water  pipe  system  with  two  flow 
and  two  return  1^4-in.  pipes  arranged 
about  0  in.  apart  and  10  in.  from  the 
floor.  These  are  boxed  in  with  a  tight 
board  platform  over  the  top  and  half 
way  down  the  sides,  and  movable  boards 
for  the  lower  half  of  the  sides.  The  duck 
pens  are  4  ft.  wide  and  8  ft.  long,  with 
alley  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
house  in  the  rear.  The  brooders  are  ar¬ 
ranged  so  there  is  4  ft.  between  the  edge 
of  the  brooder  and  the  front  of  the  house 
and  2  ft.  from  the  other  edge  of  brooder 
to  alley.  At  first  a  loose  board  is  set  in 
to  close  the  opposite  side  of  the  brooder 
from  the  alley,  leaving  the  young  ducks 
the  2  ft.  space  between  the  brooder  and 
alley  for  feeding  and  watering.  The 
brooder  is  heated  up  to  00°  F.,  and  an 
abundance  of  good  dry  shavings  or  short 
straw  is  placed  on  the  floor  for  bed¬ 
ding.  This  bedding  is  4  or  5  in.  deep 
under  the  brooder  pipes  at  first  to  keep 
the  ducklings  up  near  the  heat  while 
young.  This  is  gradually  lessened  as  the 
ducklings  grow,  so  as  to  allow  them 
plenty  of  room.  As  soon  as  the  ducklings 
are  dried  off  properly  after  hatching, 
bring  them  to  the  brooder  and  dip  the 
bill  of  each  duckling  into  a  pail  of  luke¬ 
warm  water  as  you  place  them  in  the 
brooder.  It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  the 
ducklings  the  first  day  they  are  in  the 
brooder,  except  to  provide  good  clean, 
coarse  sand  on  a  board  about  3  ft.  long 
and  I  ft.  wide,  with  plaster  lath  nailed 
around  the  edges.  One  or  two  founts  are 
filled  with  water,  and  the  brooder  tem¬ 
perature  maintained  at  90  degrees.  No 
further  attention  is  necessary,  except  to 
see  that  they  do  not  c-ome  out  and  get 
chilled.  They  can  eat  sand  and  drink 
water  if  they  wish,  but  no  harm  is  done 
if  they  do  neither. 

At  9  or  10  o’clock  the  next  morning 
feed  a  mixture  of  boiled  eggs  ground  fine 
in  a  meat  chopper  and  mixed  with  oat¬ 
meal  until  you  have  a  crumbly  mash. 
This  feed  is  placed  on  the  board  with  the 
sand.  A  very  little  should  be  fed  at  first, 
and  it  should  remain  about  three  hours, 
to  teach  them  all  where  to  find  their 
food  and  to  eat  it.  If  they  should  eat  it 
all  up  in  three  hours  and  act  hungry, 
you  could  give  them  another  small  feed 
at  that  time,  but  great  care  should  he 
taken  not  to  stall  the  ducklings  at  the 
start.  After  2  o'clock  of  the  second  day 
they  must  never  have  feed  lying  continu¬ 
ally  before  them.  About  one  hour  before 
dai-k  they  get  their  last  feed  for  the  day, 
just  what  they  will  eat  up  clean  in  15  to 


qts.  low-grade  flour,  1  qt.  wheat  bran,  3 
pts.  beef  scrap,  y2  pt.  grit,  shell  and  sand 
mixture,  and  a  very  little  cut  greens  to 
make  the  food  tasty.  When  the  duck¬ 
lings  are  a  week  old  give  them  the  run 
of  the  whole  pen,  and  gradually  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  brooder  five  de¬ 
grees  each  week  for  the  first;  three  weeks, 
running  it  at  90  degrees  the  first  week, 
85  degrees  the  second  week  and  80  de¬ 
grees  the  third. 

Great  care  should  be  used  in  keeping 
the  pens  clean,  using  either  cut  straw  or 
shavings.  Be  sure  to  feed  your  birds  all 
they  will  eat  at  night,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  overfeed  them  at  this  time,  as  they 
have  all  night  to  digest  it,  but  if  you  feed 
too  much  during  the  day  they  get 
lazy  and  do  not  take  proper  exercise. 
Ducklings  grown  by  this  method  should 
be  marketed  when  about  nine  weeks  of 
age  and  weigh  about  10  lbs.  per  pair  at 
that  time.  c.  s.  greene. 


Abnormal  Egg 

One  of  my  hens  laid  an  egg,  size  nor¬ 
mal,  while  at  the  larger  end  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  what  appeared  to  be  dried  albumen 
protruded  through  the  shell.  I  opened 
slowly  by  picking  shell  away  from  pro¬ 
jection.  The  inner  membrane  seemed  to 
be  thicker,  albumen  (white)  appeared 
normal,  but  the  yolk  was  almost  ball 
shape,  with  a  heavy  skin-like  covering,  so 
tough  that  it  could  not  be  pierced  without- 
holding  the  ball-shaped  mase  with  one 
hand  and  cutting  through  (with  effort). 
The  contents  appeared  to  be  a  very  jiale 
yolk,  what,  to  my  mind,  would  compare 
with  a  stale  egg.  Do  you  think  it  possible 
that  this  hen  had  not  been  laying  for  a 
long  period  and  this  yolk  for  some  reason 
became  lodged  in  the  egg  passage,  and 
due  to  poor  condition  of  the  hen  failed 
to  pass  through,  and  gathered  the  coating, 
which  appeared  like  a  rubber  covering? 

New  York.  c.  E.  G. 

The  yolk  of  an  egg  is  enclosed  in  its 
own  membrane,  of  delicate  structure,  and 
outside  of  this  is  the  first  layer  of  albu¬ 
men,  or  white,  with  its  twisted  fibers  that 
form  a  cradle  to  keep  the  yolk  and  its 
germinal  spot  from  being  readily  dis¬ 
placed.  For  some  reason  these  mem¬ 
branes  seem  to  have  become  thickened  and 
toughened  in  the  egg  which  you  broke, 
but  I  do  not  know  why.  There  is  no 
reason  that  I  know  of  to  think  that  this 
was  anything  more  than  a  “freak”  occur¬ 
rence  that  need  not  he  expected  to  happen 
again  or  that  need  to  give  any  concern 
for  the  wholesomeness  of  future  eggs  from 
the  flock.  M.  b.  D. 


CONSUMERS  KUVEROU 

P  l.iNt££Z  1 
nou.se J 

paint 

SPSS’.H 


)  DO  YOU  WANT 
Quality  and  Long 
Service  in  Your 

ROOFING? 


WE  HAVE  IT; 

We  can  furnish  you  LEADCLAD. 
A  Roofing  with  a  heavy  lead  coating. 
The  BEST  Roofing  made— or  we  can 
furnish  you  Tuncan  Metal.  A  Galva¬ 
nized  Slron  Base  Roofing.  We  also 
sell  Galvanized  Steel  Roofing,  and 
Slate-Surfaced  Felt  Roofing. 

WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

TELL  US  YOUR  WANTS 

Write  for  price  on  woven  wire 
fence  and  barbed  wire 

Faint  for  your  house  and  barn 

Consumers*  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

Box  No.  342  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory;  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


9  ADJUSTMENT} 

One  every  %  inch  can 
be  instantly  obtained  by 
a  pull  on  the  Dodson  all 
steel  hame  strap.  Exact 
fit.  No  pins  to  change, 
break  or  lose.  Steel  with 
the  flexibility  ot  leather. 

Lay  flat  and  snug.  Can¬ 
not  cut  into  the  collar. 

No  round  bulky  links. 

Outlasts  a  dozen  leather  straps 

Price,  50c.  If  not  at  your  dealer's, 
order  from  us,  giving  dealer’s  name. 

Niagara  Melal  Stamping  Corp.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


77Te  Dodson 

ALL  STEEL  HAME  STRAP 


Now  is  the  time  to  have  YOUR 


Calf 


Skins 

made  up  into 
dressy,  durable, 
comfortable  Caps, 
Vests,  Gloves  and  Mittens,  attractive  Rugs,  valuable 
Robes.  All  Irom  hides  of  calves,  normal  or  still¬ 
born,  spotted  or  solid  colors. 

“life  tan  them— you  wear  them  “ 

Free  Catalogue — 82  pages,  illustrated.  Write  today. 
ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 

674  West  Avenue  -  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Hide  and  fur  work  of  dependable  character 


“  Porta  Power”  &  Your  Car 

Saws  wood— -Runs  all  machin¬ 
ery.  Will  not  harm  car  or  tires. 
Get  Pamphlet.  Price  $26. 

B.  H.  GRAY,  Distributor 
Saranac  Lake  New  York 


Rural  New  York 


By 

ELMER  O.FIPP1N 

Edited  by 
L.  H.  BAILEY 


culture,  Animal 
Husbandry  and 
other  resources 
of  New  York 
State  andits 
manufactures  as 
they  pertain  to 
agriculture ;  380  pages,  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  charts.  A  valuable  book 
for  reference.  Price,  $2.50. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-YorkeRo 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  N .  Y. 


'  1  'HIS  book  is 
a  study  of 
the  Soils,  Agri- 
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"  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS MU 

Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them 

Place  your  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  interested  in 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders  are  carefully 
•elected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy  chicks  that  will  grow 
and  make  good  with  proper  care.  Your  order,  large  or 
small,  will  receive  the  same  careful  attention.  We  guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
E.  C.  Rockafellow,  Prop.  Stockton,  N.  J.,  R.  D.  No  1. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Bred  from  mature,  vigorous,  heavy -laying  breeders, 
trap-nested  for  years  for  heavy  egg  production. 
Our  birds  at  the  Contests  show  by  their  excellent 
records  the  blood  and  breeding  back  of  them. 
Prices  are  reasonable.  For  sale,  immediate  ship¬ 
ment,  Cockerels  from  Certified  Matings,  t5. 

Send  for  Free  Circular 

Schlcin's  Blue  Ribbon  Poultry  Farm,  Center  Moriches,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

F  O  R  S  A  L  E 

from  our  choice  utility  flock.  Orders  accepted  for 
April  and  May  delivery.  Price  list  furnished  on 
request.  Ilroad  Brook  Farm,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  V. 


PRODUCTION  BRED 

S.C.W.LEGHORNS 

Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs,  Barron  strain.  Large,  vigor¬ 
ous  birds.  Foundation  stock.  Imported  direct.  200  to 
300-egg  official  records.  Limited  number  of  certified 
chicks  and  eggs.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Inc. 
GEORGE  G.  BRUNDAGE  -  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 


KILPATRICK’S 

White  Leghorn  Chicks,  Barred  Rock 
Pullets 

Are  Guaranteed  To  Satisfy  You. 

Onr  Booklet  Tells  Why 

KILPATRICK  FARMS  Route  A  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM 

BABY  CHICKS  of  quality  from  heavy  producers. 
Breeding  stock  large  and  vigorous,  mated  for  results. 
AH  sold  for  March  and  April.  Now  booking  orders  for 
May  and  June.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

FRANK  VAN  WA6NEK,  Hyde  Park,  New  York 


BOTTCHER  S  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  stock  of  demonstrat¬ 
ed  high  production.  Send  for  circular  quoting  offic¬ 
ial  records  of  their  performance  in  the  New  Jersey 
Egg  Laying  Contests.  J.  W.  BOTTCHER,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


D  K  BV  r'UIftfC  From  Davit  Strain  of  Certified 
DAD!  S.C.W.LEGHORNS 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which 
develop  into  prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Pa¬ 
rent  stock  250  to  315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks. 
Write  for  prices.  ARCHER  W.  DAVIS,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  ciroular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  BUCK  LEIHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  t.  HAMPTON  Bex  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chick*  and  hatching  eggs. 
•Straight  Lord  Farm,  stock.  Write  for  prices. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Rahway.  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

All  from  free  range,  late  molters,  bred- 
to-lay  stock.  SNOW  PLUMAGE  POUL- 
TRY  FARM,  Leslie  Moore,  Ellenville,  N.  Y 


White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs  strain  pedigreed 

cockerels  and  selected  hens,  most  profitable  strain  of  layers, 
their  ancestors  nearly  20  years  have  been  great  layers— the 
strongest  guarantee  of  breeding  value.  On  free  range, 
booking  orders,  circular.  H4MILT0K  FARM,  Munlin|toa,  N.  f . 


SO  I  ..L.,,,  Kulp  strain.  Bred  to  Lay  and 

•  U.  Drown  Lognorns  do  lay.  Chicks  for  sale.  Circu¬ 
lar  free.  Hugh  E.  Patterson,  Clayton,  N.  Y.  Keuta  I 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

and  hatching  eggs.  Trnpnested  stoek.  Breeder's 
since  1908.  DT7NROBXN  FARM,  ».  F.  0.  I,  latontown,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Quality  Chicks. 

Write  NELSON’S 


Superior  layers. 
Grots  oitt,  Pa 


Day-Old  Chicks  -S.C.WhiteLcghorns  Drop?  card  for 

my  circular  and  price  list.  HARVET  I  lSHEK,  Milford,  H.  t. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks  quest.  Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P. 

C.  A.  ERNIBSE’8  Poultry  Farm,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  from  selected  yearling  hens,  8 1  6  per  hundred. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.Y. 


pedigreed  OOCKERELS 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds,  S.  C.  Whit*  Leghorns.  **— 
*10.  Exhibition  and  contest  winners.  Eggs— chicks — 
mating  list.  H.C.  *  M.L. INCLIIM, lei  143-U,ltu#i Irstk.l.  J.  It.*.  1 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

hundred.  BRANCH  BROOK  FARM,  Townsh«nd,  Maryland 


OAKWOOD  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

As  sturdy  as  the  oak.  Am  now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs,  for  March  and  April 
delivery.  Walter  C.  Weeks,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


8.  C.  White  Barron’s  Best  Stock  plus  five 
I  F  C  H  O  R  M  Fenerations  of  Trapnesting, 
L  L  u  n  U  H  IN  vigorous  Farm-raised  Breeders. 

CHIX  Harry  B.  Cook, Orange, Conn. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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Pittsfield 


Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 
Originators  of  Day-Old  Chick  Business 

We  have  been  shipping  chicks  since  1906  and  have 
had  experience  enough  to  know  how.  We  also  have 
a  reputation  to  maintain. 

FIVE  POPULAR  BREEDS 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
— S.  C.  White  Leghorns — White  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes. 

No  money  required  with  order.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog,  stating  HOW  MANY 
chicks  you  want,  WHAT  BREED  and  WHEN. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Street,  Holliston,  Mass. 


CERTIFIED 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

CHIX  AND  EGGS 

Eight  Weeks  Old  Pullets. 

Four  Years  Certification. 

Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.,  Inc 

“FAIR  ACRES  FARM” 

Dept.  C  -  -  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  a  few  more 
orders  for  last  half  of  March,  April  and 
May.  These  chicks  are  hatched  from 
our  own  eggs  exclusively  and  from 
stock  carefully  raised  by  ourselves, 
We  have  only  a  limited  amount  for  sale 
as  we  are  not  a  commercial  hatchery. 

Hatching  Eggs  also  (or  sale — $10  per  100 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.Y. 


WIEIAVEWel 


Engush-American 

I  WHITE 

EGHORNS 


Bred  for  high  flock  average.  Free  range. 


CHICKS  gASCHc!N? 

Good  value.  Send  now  for  1993  illustrated  booklet  free. 
LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS  Hillside  Poitatown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS- 

TOM  BARRON  S.C.W.L.  PRODUCTION  BRED 

Booking  Orders  for  Spring,  1923.  Send  for  Price  List 


RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 


Proprietor  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. c 

Our  Birds  Won  at  Production  Show  Held  by  Poultry 
Dep't  Cornell  University,  December  4tb  to  Sth,  1911 


Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  That  Live! 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns— English  Barron  Strain 

Free  range  buttermilk  fed,  the  large  noisy 
kind  with  blood  red  lop  over  combs,  bred  from 
a  strain  of  heavy  Winter  layers  with  records 
of  280  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  March, 
April  and  May  deliveries.  My  chicks  are 
from  breeders  that  lay  eggs  when  prices  are 
high.  My  book  “Poultry  Facts  and  Figures,” 
75c.,  free  with  all  orders,  tells  how  I  make 
my  birds  produce  50  to  60  per  cent  of  eggs  in 
Winter,  without  forcing,  at  a  feed  cost  of  10c. 
per  dozen  eggs.  1.000— $180.00;  500— $95.00;  100— 
$20.00;  50 — $11.00;  25 — $6.00.  25  per  cent  of  amount 
with  order. 

Eight-week-old  Pullet*  -  $1.25 

GEO.  MORRISON,  Chantecler  Farm,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 


husky  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3  -  .  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Strong,  vigorous  chicks,  from  selected  two  and 
three-year-old  breeding  hens,  mated  to  choice  high 
Producing  males,  the  kind  that  mature  into  profit¬ 
able  layers,  Stock  on  free  range.  Full  count  and 
square  deal  guarantee*. 

$180  per  1,000  $95  per  500  $20  per  100 


It  White  Leghoms  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  bird* 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range,  Buttermilk  fed.  Birds 
that  have  the  size  and  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
layers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching.  February.  March 
and  April  shipments,  from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned, 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerels.  My  book 
"Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved”,  price  *1.00,  free  with 
all  *10.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Plea.ant  Valley.  N.Y. 


8- 1 0- Week  S.  C.  Leghorn  Pullets 

front  special  pens  sired  by  pedigreed  males  of  fa¬ 
mous  domestic  and  imported  strains.  Price.  $10  per 
dozen  in  three  dozen  lots  or  over.  Now  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment  PINEW000  P0ULTRYFARM, Cross  St  .Lakewood  N.J. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

(Continued  from  Page  526) 

d),  Margaret  Malone  (13,  d,  1,  n), Bernice 

Becker  (12,  1.  n),  Dorothy  Mackey  (15,  1,  n), 
Jessie  Brei  (10,  n).  Carmon  Soretto  (13,  d,  n), 
Agnes  McCarthy  (14.  1.  m,  n,  x.  z),  Virginia 
Calkins  (12,  1.  n),  Helen  Gow  (12,  d,  1,  n), 
Earl  Burton  (14,  1),  Beatrice  Booth  (11,  d), 
Ruth  Orr  (9,  d,  1,  n),  Marguerite  Werthman 
(d,  r),  Dorothy  Butterfield  (14,  n).  Florence 
McCapes  (9,  1,  n),  Dorothy  Sehweight  (S,  n), 
Onnolee  Rouse  (11),  Rosalie  Iloffer  (15,  d), 
Evelyn  Mayer  (12,  d),  Helen  Stec  (11,  d), 
Elsie  Mowry  (10,  d),  Adonna  Rector  (8,  d), 
Verna  Rector  (11.  d),  Anna  Dziewiatowski  (d, 
in,  r),  Stanley  Dziewiatowski  (9.  d).  Henry 
Austin  (14.  d),  Leamon  Scott  (12),  Raymond 
Willsea  (11.  d,  n),  Florence  Stout  (17,  o), 
Martha  Ratzlaff  (13.  b,  d,  n,  x),  Paul  Ganoung 
(12,  d),  Helen  Tiers  (14,  d),  Mary  I’alrnenberg 
(13,  1,  n),  W.  Gates  (15,  d),  Helen  Sehlafer 
(8,  d).  Maurice  McKinney  (10,  d),  Norma  Orr 
(12,  d),  Mary  Wood  (14,  d),  William  Wood 
(9,  d),  Doris  Hookey  (10,  d),  Evelyn  Newman 
(15,  d,  e),  Helen  Truesdell  (12,  1),  Dorothy 
Story  (n),  Anna  Fessenden  (11.  1,  n),  Florence 
Schrader  (16,  m,  n,  v,  z),  Ida  Hall  (13,  1), 
Frank  Card  (15,  d,  1,  x),  Glenwood  Gates  (11, 
d),  Donald  Terpening  (13,  1),  Lillian  Weitkus 
(10,  n),  Ellen  Rickard  (15,  d),  Gladys  Mitchel- 
tree  (19,  k,  1.  n),  John  Cursh  (n),  Julia  Gil¬ 
lette  (11,  d),  Mary  Lynch  (11),  Evelyn  Kakely 
(11,  d),  Marie  Kakely  (12,  d),  Roy  Bergman 
(12,  k,  1.  n),  Charles  Titus  (13,  d),  Zilpha 
Dean  (d),  Alice  Williams  (11,  d,  1,  n),  Helen 
Lyke  (10.  d),  Evelyn  Lyke  (13,  d,  r),  Ivah 
Miller  (11,  d,  n,  v),  Paulette  Mojonnet  (15, 
d),  Grace  Brown  (12,  d,  n).  Alice  Pliair  (14, 
b,  m,  v),  Edwin  Hughes  (11,  1),  Christina 
Catalana  (11,  1,  n,  z).  Crystal  Wolfe  (9,  d), 
Margaret  Kopaskie  (15,  d,  k,  1,  n),  Gertrude 
Kopaskie  (d,  k,  1.  p,  r,  z),  Ruth  Hoth  (11,  d, 
1.  n),  Dorothy  Windsor  (15),  Ruth  King  (11, 
1).  Reva  Garner  (16,  n,  x,  z),  Ruth  Shapiro 
(o),  Raymond  Hulse  (o),  Ruth  Kaplan  (o), 
Ritji  O’Rrian  (o),  Bessie  Martin  (o),  Agnes 
Rockett  (11.  d,  n).  Raymond  Smith  (10,  d), 
Ralph  Smitli  (13,  d),  Wendell  Boyce  (15,  d), 
n),  Jessie  White  (13.  d),  Rose  Lick  (10,  d), 
Rita  Blain  (8,  d),  Ruth  Heppler  (10,  d),  Bea¬ 
trice  Heppler  (11.  d),  Edna  Wilfert  (15,  d,  k, 
1,  n),  Mary  Newcomb  (13,  o).  Carl  Stone  (11, 
d),  William  Bills  (9,  d),  Mildred  WesBels  (16, 
1),  Ruth  Clark  (11,  1,  n),  Corson  Stone  (11,  d), 
Verna  Colvin  (13,  m,  n),  Moses  Worthman  (1), 
Floyd  Fingar  (11,  d),  Gladys  Pugh  (13,  n), 
John  Headden  (15,  1,  n),  Norma  Burlingame 
(15.  1.  m,  n,  x.  z),  Elizabeth  France  (14.  (1, 
k,  1.  n,  x.  z),  Vida  Butterfield  (15.  o,  1),  Mary 
Gruner  (6.  d),  Ruth  Gruner  (11.  d,  1,  n),  Julia 
Garilis  (12,  d,  n).  Hattie  Ruoft  (b,  r),  Mary 
Thorington  (d),  Phyllis  Knight  (10,  d),  Mar¬ 
garet  Woolley  (9,  d,  1,  n),  Gladys  Feldberg 
(12,  k,  1,  n),  Doris  MoNamire  (12,  d),  Dorothy 
Claus  (11,  1,  n),  Marion  Davis  (9,  d,  n,  v), 
Charlotte  Booth  (14,  d,  o),  Andrew  Messick 
(15,  d),  Leonard  Wilhelm  (9,  1,  n),  Blanche 
Vodvarka  (12,  d.  1,  n,  x,  z),  Dorothy  Tice  (9, 
n,  v),  Vincent  Snyder  (7,  d),  Beatrice  Taylor 
(10,  d,  k),  Ethel  Royce  (d),  Mary  Bush  (10, 
d,  n),  Marjorie  Gyer  (12,  d,  1,  n,  r),  Dorothy 
Trimble  (12,  1,  n),  Gertrude  Pausner  (10,  d,  n). 
Mary  Krepps  (11.  d,  n),  Edith  Wratten  (12, 

k,  1,  n,  z),  Martha  Everett  (14,  d,  n).  Gladys 
O'Neil  (13,  d),  Hortense  Duquette  (11,  d,  n, 
v),  Elmer  Upson  (11, Nl,  r),  Margaret  Gillespie 
(13),  Ann  Willcox  (10,  d,  1.  n),  Almy  Lane 
(12,  d,  1),  Irene  Wood  (12,  d,  n).  Rose  Ryder 
(12  1,  n),  Marion  Nichols  (14,  1,  u),  Emma 
Peasle.v  (13,  d,  n,  r),  Harold  Moore  (10,  1,  n), 
Lydia  Silliman  (12,  1,  n),  Wilhelmina  Arp  (11, 

l,  n),  Charlotte  Curtis  (12,  d),  Frank  Fausner 

(13.  d),  Madelene  Fausner  (5,  d),  Viola  Carl- 
berg  (12.  1.  n),  Rose  Bainer  (18,  d,  r,  v). 
Mattie  Smith  (8,  d),  Evelyn  Owen  (6,  d),  Hilda 
Howard  (7,  n),  Florence  Howard  (9),  Marion 
Lilley  (12,  d,  1,  n,  r),  Dorothy  Middleton  (16, 
d,  n),  Elizabeth  Shute  (9,  d,  1),  Margaret 
Tower  (9,  d,  n),  Verena  Mettler  (10,  1),  Flor¬ 
ence  Centner  (n),  Natalia  Riefler  (11,  d,  n), 
Orvilla  Oudt  (12,  d,  k),  Laura  Maurer  (10,  d, 
1,  n,  x),  Vesta  Stanton  (15,  1),  Gladys  Baker 
(12,  d,  1),  Marie  Langley  (9),  Margaret 
Baerthlein  (11,  d,  1,  n),  Frank  Gorham  (13,  d, 
1,  m,  n,  x.  z),  Harry  Jarvis  (1  n),  Geraldine 
Roth  (13,  d,  n,  r),  Winifred  Butler  (11,  1,  n), 
Leslie  Bristol  (d,  1,  n),  Leora  Shaw  (11,  d,  n), 
Anna  Soule  (11,  d),  Anna  Barden  (13,  d,  1. 
n),  Elizabeth  Veen  (d),  Margaret  Mackenzie 
(10,  d,  1,  n),  Anna  Youmans  (13,  n),  Florenee 
Sherwood  (13.  d,  1,  n,  x),  Mary  Sherwood  (8, 
d),  Cline  Wilson  (9,  d),  Lilly  Gilbert  (11,  1), 
Marion  Fuller  (12,  d),  Marion  Perry  (12,  d), 
Mary  Cook  (13,  1,  n),  Evangeline  Fancher  (12, 
1,  n),  Janet  Benedict  (10,  d.  1),  Ella  Chase 
(11,  1,  n,  x),  Elizabeth  Humphrey  (10,  d), 
Wendell  Bloomer  (1,  n),  Eda  Teiohmanu  (14, 
d),  Frieda  Teichmaun  (16,  d),  Myron  Bogardug 
(13,  d,  1),  Marion  Powell  (10,  d),  Edwina  Seal 
(15,  d),  Allen  Hurling  (12,  1),  Margaret  Keith 
(9,  d),  Edith  Morton  (14.  1,  n),  George  Smart 
(9,  d),  Iva  Sullivan  (11,  n,  r),  Sherwood 

Brower  (13,  d),  Arthur  Fletcher  (10,  n,  x), 
Agnes  Gillette  (13,  1),  John  Charles  (1),  Julius 
Charles  (11,  1),  Lillie  Sprague  (11,  d,  n,  r), 
Ruth  Stapleton  (x),  Frank  Cursh  (12,  d,  1), 
Helen  Dennison  (n),  Amy  Rich  (9.  d),  Dorothy 
Rich  (11,  1,  n,  v),  Ruth  Truesdale  (9,  1,  n), 
Sara  Skinner  (8,  d),  Anna  Orr  (11,  d),  Pearl 
Hicks  (12,  d),  Frances  Booth  (11,  1),  Rose 
Mullen  (e),  Alice  Keeler  (10,  1),  Mildred  Cady 
(12,  d,  1,  n),  Joy  Johnson  (d,  1,  n,  r,  x), 
Dorothy  Denton  (11,  1.  x),  Ezra  Smith  (14,  d, 
x,  z), Lloyd  Smith  (11,  d,  z),  Richard  Raine 
(8,  1),  Margaret  Grannis  (12,  1,  n,  z),  Florence 
Low  (14,  n,  z),  Marie  Lind  (12,  d,  n), Winifred 
McConchie  (12,  d,  1,  n),  Helen  Cerveny  (d,  z), 
Eva  Hitchcock  (10,  s),  Lucile  Tomlinson  (10, 
1,  n),  Helen  De  Haau  (12.  d).  Donald  Nunn 
(14,  d).  Mildred  Dentk  (12,  1,  n),  Dorothy 
Berry  (8),  Agnes  Rydberg  (14,  d,  r,  x,  *), 
Vivian  Whipple  (11,  d),  Katherine  Meessare 
(15,  1,  n),  Gertrude  Searles  (12,  d,  n,  r), 

Caroline  Pekurney  (12,  d,  1,  n,  r),  Genevieve 
Harvey  (13,  d,  1),  June  Wodlin  (8,  d,  o), 
Herbert  Wodlin  (10,  d),  Lynwood  Howe  (12, 
d),  Charles  Aker  (9,  d,  r),  Frances  Aker  (7, 
d,  r),  Franklin  Aker  (6,  d),  Dorothy  Lee  (11, 
d,  1,  n),  Helen  Carr  (12.  d),  Norma  Carr  (10, 
1,  n),  Marion  Beckwith  (1,  n,  p).  Dorothy 
Barry  (13,  e),  Hazel  Loan  (14,  d),  Esther 
Adams  (k,  1,  n),  Adeline  Schilling  (8,  d,  n, 
v),  Irene  Fish  (15,  d),  Stanley  Fish  (11,  d), 
Fred  Pierce  (14,  d,  r). 

North  Carolina:  Alfred  Wyllie  (13,  d,  r), 
Warren  Wyllie  (10,  d),  Herbert  Wyllie  (9,  d). 

Ohio:  Margery  Cook  (5,  d),  Catherine  Cook 
(9,  d.  1,  n),  Emma  Ault  (10,  d),  Jean  Porter 
(10,  1),  Esther  Bowman  (13,  d,  1.  n,  x),  Alex¬ 
ander  Dann  (13.  d),  Wilma  Howell  (13,  d,  1, 
n),  Frieda  Mann  (14,  d,  r),  Pauline  Miller  (b, 
d,  1),  Elizabeth  Loyd  (10.  d),  Blanche  McGhone 
(12.  d),  Jack  Hovey  (12,  d),  Alice  Belt  (12, 
d,  k,  1.  n),  Hattie  Barton  (10,  d),  Elsie  Zanner 
(d,  1,  n),  Helen  Hunt  (d),  Mildred  Hunt  (d). 

Oklahoma:  Mary  Lasley  (12.  d,  n,  r). 

Pennsylvania:  Margaret  Beach  (11,  d,  1,  n). 
Allen  Deiber  (16,  o),  Edna  Ross  (12,  d).  Anna 
Ross  (9,  d),  Barbara  Yohn  (12.  1).  Dorothy 

Vincent  (n),  Lee  Menteer  (13,  1),  Miriam 

Kaehel  (13,  d.  n),  Lucy  Chase  (13.  n,  z).  Mar¬ 
garet  Farabaugh  (m,  x).  Marianne  Pacanowski 
(17,  d),  Ellsworth  Williams  (9.  d),  Virginia 
Kagey  (14,  1,  n,  o).  Jacob  Speicher  (14,  d.  e, 
1),  Ira  Unger  (14,  d,  e,  1.  n,  x,  z),  Milton  Lear 
(11,  d),  Franklin  Kokler  (12,  d,  n,  r),  Mar¬ 
jorie  Blake  (11,  d),  Anna  Snyder  (6),  Tony 
Sollinger  (10.  d>,  Rose  Hausner  (10,  cl),  Ethel 
Hower  (10,  e,  b),  Clinton  Foote  (13,  d),  Paul 
Foote  (9,  d),  Mabel  Foote  (11,  d),  Virginia 

Smith  (9.  n),  Franz  Folk  (12.  d),  Genevieve 

(Continued  on  Page  532) 


Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Trapnested  C.  S.  White  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 
10  WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 

From  2-year-old  hens,  selected 
for  vigor  and  high  egg  production. 
Mated  to  males  from  hens  that 
laid  200  eggs  or  better.  Every  egg 

produced  on  our  farm. 

Write  for  Our  Booklet.  Dept.  R. 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


•WILSON’S  whS.  LEGHORNS-, 

AH  8  and  3-year-old  non  setting  and  large  producing 
HENS.  Mated  to  cockerel  of  high  quality  and  rigor 
—all  Hogan  Tested.  Carefully  selected  EGKiS 
for  HATCHING. 

tssaas 82. so  looiecs..*  it.oi 

80  "  .  4.76  1000  ••  ..  100.00 

*0  ”  .  7.60 

No  Pullet*  Mated.  No  Chloke. 

J.  H.  WILSON  Methuen,  Mass. 

BOOKINB  ORDERS  NOW 


HATCHING  EGGS 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W 

LEGHORN  _ _ _ 

From  our  pen*  of  400  yearling  and  two-year-old  cer¬ 
tified  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hens,  mated  to 
certified  Cockerels,  we  offer  Hatching  Eggs  at  S3 
per  setting,  or  820  per  hundred.  We  also  have  about 
700  yearling  and  two-year-old  hens,  not  certified, 
mated  to  certified  Cockerels,  from  which  we  offer 
eggs  at  82  per  setting  or  87  per  hundred,  or  in  lots 
of  500  or  more  at  86  per  hundred.  We  are  members 
of  the  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 
N “Circulars.  V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM,  L.  J.  WEED 
A  SON,  Props.,  Bailston  Spa,  N.  V 


KIRKUP’S 


I.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
Amerietn  Strain 

QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Bred  for  size,  vigor,  and  large  white  eggs.  All  breeding 
stock  carefully  selected.  Chicks,  hatched  in  our  new 
Buckeye  machines,  shipped  every  Tuesday.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  and  full  count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaran 
teed.  Send  for  prices  and  let  us  refer  you  to  old  cus¬ 
tomers. 

KIRKUP  8R0THERS,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association. 


ELLS  CHICKS 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
EXCLUSIVELY 

“  The  Strain  that  Produces  ” 

We  trap-nest  and  pedigree  breed  to  sav*  you 
money.  \Vrite  for  Catalogue. 

Breeding  Cockerel*.  6  weeks  Pullets.  Hatching  Egg* 

B.  S.  ELLS  .  .  Vineland,  N.  J. 


PEDIGREED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

COOKS— COCKERELS— EGOS— CHICKS 

Barron  strain  and  result  of  trapnesting  and  pedi 
gre*  breeding  9  years.  My  chicks  won  Connecticut 
State  Contest,  1922.  Flock  average  194  eggs  in  lO 
MONTHS.  Chieks,  $25  per  100.  Eggs,  $10  per  100 
Males  from  dams  with  records  200-220,  S5.  220-240 
SB.  240-271,  $12.  All  large,  husky  birds  and  satisfac. 
tion  guaranteed.  H  C.  BLIGH,  West  Willington,  Conn 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Barron  Strain.  Trapnested  Flocks.  Breeding  pens 
headed  by  cockerels  of  265  to  304-egg  hens.  Breed¬ 
ing  eockerels,  $6  each.  Hatching  eggs,  $9  per  100. 
Baby  chicks.  8530  per  100. 

SUNNYBR00K  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaville,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  selected  and  trapnested  hen3.  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males  from  211  to  252-egg  hens.  Price.  Mar.  and 
April.  $25  pet  100;  $230  per  1,000.  NOT  HOW  CHEAP,  BUT 
HOW  GOOD.  Member  of  Cornell-Long  Island  Poultry 
Project.  MEADOWEDGE  FARM,  K.  36. 
A,  T.  STITT,  Sunt,  of  Poultry,  Cedarhurst, L.  I.,  N.Y. 


CERTIFIED  AND  UNCERTIFIED  S.  C.  W. 

Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs.  Chix.  Eight  weex  Pullets 
ready  for  immediate  and  later  delivery.  10  years 
steady  growth  due  to  "Square  Dealing’’ and  sale 
of  Profit  Producing  Products.  JUSTA  POULTRY 
FARM,  Southampton,  N.Y. 
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Bred  for 
profitable  flocks 

Because  of  excellent  breeding. 
Lively  Chicks  develop  rapidly 
into  broilers  and  layers.  All 
our  chicks  are  descendants  of 
famous  stock.  Each  farm- 
raised  small  flock  supplying 
our  eggs  is  headed  by  cock¬ 
erels  direct  from  the  leading 
variety  specialist. 

Watch  the  records  Kerr  pullets 
make  in  competition.  They 
have  same  breeding  as  chicks 
we  sell  daily — at  UTILITY 
PRICES! 

We  guarantee  100 %  delivery, 
alive  and  healthy.  Any  losses 
in  the  mail  will  be  replaced  or 
money  refunded. 

Send  for  price  list  and  Kerr’s 
Chick  Book — 36  pages  of  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  information 
about  poultry-keeping,  how 
Lively  Chicks  are  bred,  vari¬ 
eties  and  their  care. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MO  lulncubator 
v  30  Days  Trial  U 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 

-  Rockies,  Hot  water  cop 

per  tanks— double  walls— dead 
air  space — double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.26. 
Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  - 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  - 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 


-  $17.75 

-  15.75 

-  22.00 

-  22.75 

-  31.00 


Made  of  California  Redwood — last  a  lifetime.  Positively 
the  best  value  on  the  market  today.  Order  the  size  you 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don’t  buy 
until  you  get  our  new  1923  catalog:.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Pept.134  Racine,  Wis. 


FREIGHT 

PAID 

East  of  the 
Rockies 


140^/bnly 


Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered 
with  galvanized 
iron,  double  walls,  air 
space  between,  built 
_  to  last  for  years;  deep^ 
chick  nursery,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tanks.  Shipped  complete, 
setup,ready  to  run,  freight  paid.  _ 

140  E6G  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 


30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  lncubatorCo.,Box95  Racine, Wis. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES,  Peach  Carriers.  Ber¬ 
ry  Crates,  Onion  Crates,  Baskets  of 
all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Packages.  All  these  contain¬ 
ers  are  in  as  good  as  new  condition 
and  ready  for  instant  use.  Carlot  Shipments — Our  Spe¬ 
cially.  Let  Us  Quote  You-That’s  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Cannibal  Hens 

I  have  about  200  pullets  in  a  house 
18x40;  they  are  in  good  health  and  are 
laying  about  50  per  cent.  Suddenly  they 
commenced  to  pick  at  the  vent.  I  have 
lost  six  or  seven  within  the  last  week, 
actually  killing  them.  What  can  he  done 
to  stop  this  practice?  I  may  say  that 
they  were  the  worst  cannibals  when  they 
were  baby  chicks.  m.  w.  E. 

Vineland,  N.  ,T. 

The  hens  that  are  killed  are  those  that 
have  suffered  rupture  or  eversion  of  the 
oviduct.  The  protruding  red  mass  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  other  hens, 
which  have  picked  at  it  until  they  got  a 
taste  of  blood.  A  taste  of  blood  turns  any 
chick  or  hen  into  a  merciless  cannibal. 
I  know  of  no  remedy  other  than  the 
prompt  removal  of  any  hen  that  shows 
by  her  straining  that  she  is  likely  to  suf¬ 
fer  from  the  trouble'  above  mentioned. 
It.  is  possible  that  smearing  the  vent  with 
pine  tar  will  keep  the  other  fowls  from 
picking  at  it.  This  is  recommended  in 
cases  of  toe-picking  among  little  chicks. 
A  flock  showing  this  vice  should  be 
watched  as  closely  as  possible,  however, 
and  any  sick  hens  promptly  removed.  In 
bad  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  turn  the 
whole  flock  loose  out  of  doors.  I  have 
tried  this  in  otherwise  uncontrollable 
cases  with  success.  The  newly  freed  hens 
find  something  else  to  occupy  their  atten¬ 
tion  and  let  each  other  alone.  m.  b.  n. 


Rupture  of  Oviduct 

I  am  having  some  trouble  with  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  oviduct  among  a  flock  of 
White  Leghorns.  Occasionally  there  is 
a  partial  obversion,  and  at  other  times 
just  a  simple  rupture  of  the  opening. 
What  would  you  suggest  as  a  remedy? 
The  following  is  the  condition  of  feed¬ 
ing,  etc. :  Grain  in  small  quantities  in 
the  morning,  with  dry  mash  in  front  of 
them  all  day  and  full  grain  feeding  at 
night.  Electric  light  on  at  4:30  a.  m. 
Sprouted  oats  at  noon.  The  grain  is  fed 
in  a  heavy  litter.  Access  to  grit  and 
water  at  all  times.  The  mash  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  good  commercial  mix¬ 
tures  and  has  been  giving  splendid  re¬ 
sults.  G.  S 

Rockford,  Ill. 

I  know  of  no  way  of  preventing  this 
trouble  in  heavily  fed  and  closely  con¬ 
fined  flocks.  It  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
attempts  to  extrude  overly  large  eggs, 
with  perhaps  some  inherent  weakness  of 
the  egg-producing  organs  predisposing 
them  to  inflammatory  troubles.  Keeping 
the  fowls  under  more  natural  conditions 
would  doubtless  help,  but  it  would  also 
reduce  the  egg  production.  Modern  forc¬ 
ing  methods  in  the  keeping  of  poultry 
are  highly  artificial,  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  many  birds  cannot  stand  up 
under  them.  I  presume  that  giving  the 
flock  an  occasional  dose  of  Epsom  salts, 
1  lb.  to  each  100  fowls,  would  help  to 
prevent  these  troubles  in  the  oviduct,  as 
this  treatment  is  relaxing  and  helpful  in 
most  cases  of  inflammation,  but  as  long 
as  you  force  the  reproductive  organs  of 
the  fowls  to  their  greatest  capacity  by 
your  methods  of  feeding  and  care  you 
cannot  help  but  develop  a  certain  amount 
of  trouble.  M.  B.  D. 


Fowls  with  Colds 

My  hens  have  cold;  my  coop  is  40  ft. 
long,  20  ft.  deep.  It  has  eight  windows. 
I  have  muslin  on  the  front  of  the  windows 
for  air.  I  have  them  so  I  can  let  them 
down  the  width  of  my  hand  when  it  is 
stormy,  and  when  it  is  warm  I  let  them 
down  further.  I  have  a  concrete  floor, 
hut  the  coop  is  damp  all  the  time..  I 
have  straw  on  the  floor,  but  the  straw  is 
damp.  One  poultryman  told  me  to  put 
camphor  in  the  watpr,  and  I  did.  I  have 
also  put  kerosene  in  it,  too.  Was  that 
good  for  them?  We  have  200  fowls.  Some 
of  them  seem  to  have  sore  throats,  and 
their  eyes  are  swollen  shut.  T.  D. 

East  Branch,  N.  Y. 


Read  the  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  irmui  25c 

Our  32nd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers,  national  reputation.  Send  25c 
today  for  6mos.  trial.  Trial  sub.  and  free  premium  offers. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


**  WHY  FEED  LICE  ’’—USE  ROMAN  LOUSE  POWDER 

for  Lice  on  domestic  animals  and  poultry.  60s  per  pound ; 
5  pounds,  $2.60;  10  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid. 

Or.  DON  A.  BOARDMAN  Rome.  Oneida  Co..  New  York 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

'  i  If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  liens, 
i  there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 

>  in  knowingjusthowthe  account  stands. 

>  This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
'  The  account,  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 

'  and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 

>  Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 
For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


I  judge  from  what  you  say  that  your 
chickens  have  colds  from  being  kept  in  a 
damp,  insufficiently  ventilated  house.  It 
is  possible,  too,  that  they  have  roup.  Any 
litter  will  become  slightly  damp  in  cold 
weather,  but  if  there  is  sufficient  mositure 
in  the  air  to  condense  upon  the  walls  and 
to  make  the  floor  covering  wet.  your  build¬ 
ing  is  not  well  ventilated.  Cloth  over  the 
window  openings  does  not  admit  the  air 
freely  enough,  and  this  should  be  re¬ 
moved.  Then  the  windows  themselves 
should  be  opened  and  kept  open  on  one 
side  of  the  house,  preferably  the  south 
side.  All  other  sides  should  he  airtight 
to  prevent  drafts  through  the  building. 
After  this  time  of -the  year,  at  least,  the 
windows  may  be  widely  opened.  In  cold 
weather  the  best  plan  is  to  arrange  the 
upper  sashes,  or  both  sashes,  to  drop 
back  at  their  tops  for  a  short  distance 
into  the  room.  The  openings  thus  left 
along  their  sides  may  be  closed  by  V- 
shaped  boards  cut  to  fit  against  the  side 
rails  of  the  sashes  (hopper  sides).  These 
force  the  air  to  enter  over  the  tops  of 
the  sashes  and  help  to  direct  drafts  from 
striking  upon  the  fowls  upon  the  floor. 
Your  hens  cannot  keep  in  health  in  a 
damp  building,  and  the  only  way  to  keep 
it  dry.  is  to  open  the  windows  freely. 
Cold  air  is  not  harmful ;  damp  air  is. 

M.  B,  D. 


POULTRY  RATIONS 


/Qiotvn  Ingredients  of  IQiou/n  Quality 
in  f^nown  Proportions 


Poultry  Feeding 
^  specialists  at  the  colleges 
m  of  agriculture  in  the 
territory  served  by  the 
Cooperative  Grange  League 
Federation  have  approved 
the  formulas  of  G.L.F.  Rations. 

Practical  Poultrymen 
•  using  the  rations  the  year  around 
report  excellent  results. 

Feed  G.L.F.  Rations  and 
you  will  know  just  what  your 
birds  are  eating. 

See  your  G.L.F.  Agent  or  write 
for  booklet  of  formulas. 

The  Coop.  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 

Syricose,  New  York 


Five  Distinctive  Features: 

1.  G.L.F.  Poultry  rations  contain 
a  larger  variety  of  ingredients  than 
is  usually  available  in  your  locality. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  ingredients 
and  the  pounds  of  each  are  stated. 

3.  The  digestible  nutrients  in  each 
ration  are  high  and  the  fibre  con¬ 
tent  is  low. 

4.  Dried  buttermilk  and  dried 
skimmed  milk  are  used  and  the 
animal  proteins  are  high. 

5.  Accurately  operated  mechanical 
mixtures  make  a  thoroughly 
mixed  and  uniform  ration. 
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The  Magic  Coal  Burning  Brooder 

A  MONEY-MAKER  because  it  is  a  life  saver 
to  chicks.  Chick  welfare  depends  on 
uniform  temperature  and  pure  air.  The  Magic 
regulates  with  clock-like  precision,  being 
equipped  with  both  top  and  bottom  auto¬ 
matic  draft.  Cuts  chick  mortality  to  5 °/o. 
Free  from  gas.  Write  for  catalogue.  Agents  wanted  in  territory  not  taken. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


“ The  Flower  of  the  Season’s  Chicks” 

Choose  the  famous  Rosemont  Chicks  and  have  no  regrets.  Rosemont 
customers  order  year  after  year  because  these  husky,  healthy  chicks  live  and  grow 
and  at  maturity  are  beautiful,  productive  and  profitable.  Bred  from  extra  choice 
ff9©ks»o£  business  birds.  Quality  high— price  moderate. 

Rosemont  specializes  in  the  popular  ,,  „  , 

business  breeds  We  have  one  which  will  JlDflSn  new  Rosemont  Catalog — in  colors — 

meet  your  wishes.  LEGHORNS,  White.  is  beautiful  and  Instructive.  Write  for 

Buff.  Brown,  Blaek-ANGONAS,  Mottled  Pffjl  your  copy  now.  It't  FREE. 

PLYMOUTH  ’  HOCKS.aBarJedSe  Wh“e-  llSPSI  R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
WYANDOTTES,  White.  Drawer  4  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


Good 

Chicks 

FROM 

TOMS  RIVER 
New  Jersey 


AITHITE  Leghorn  baby  chicks,  from  pedi- 
"  greed,  heavy  laying  stock.  Hatched 
from  eggs  laid  by  mature  hens  mated  to 
sons  of  200-egg  layers  or  better.  Eggs 
from  the  flocks  of  expert  business  poultrymen 
produce  chicks  that  will  make  profits  for 
you.  High  in  quality,  reasonable  in  price. 
Order  your  chicks  now  for  early-laying,  profit¬ 
paying  summer  and  fall  pullets. 

Write  for  Illustrated  folder 


Authorized  Breeder’s  Association 

Wm.  Johnstone.  Mgr. 

Box  F  Toms  River  New  Jersey 


PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

The  Egg  Producers— The  Business  Hens 

Certified  by  Cornell  experts  through  the  N.  Y.  8.  Co  operative  Poultr 
Certification  Association.  You  are  protected  and  safeguarded  again, 
inferior  stoek,  if  you  buy  from  us.  This  official  Certification  guarantee 
our  breeding  stock  to  be  of  the  highest  standard.  Porter’s  3  C  W 
Leghorns  are  heavy  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTIOf- 

By  introducing  our  great  line  of  Certified  and  Registered  males  The 
are  bred  from  Certified  heavy  producers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Eggs  For  Hatching  From  These  Remarkable  Breeders 
Pullets,  April  hatched.  Delivery  when  half-grown.  Order  nov 
Send  For  Interesting  Illustrated  Free  Catalogue 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which  is  located  on  a  him 
dred-aere  fruit  farm.  The  conditions  are  ideal.  No  fences.  Free  range 

FARLEY  PORTER  -  -  Box  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Baby  Chicks  and  8  weeks  Pullets  from  Barron  strain 

Certified  stock.  Large,  vigorous  hens  on  free  range.  Mated  only  to 
cockerels  which  are  certified.  Chicks  every  Tuesday  at  $20.00  per  100. 

After  May  7th  at  $15.00  per  100 

Eight  weeks  pullets,  buttermilk  fed,  $1.25  each;  $100  per  100.  Delivery 
beginning  April  16th.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  .  Mattituck.  L.  I.  .  -  LOVELL  GORDON 


circular 


Husky, 
livable 
chaps. 

Egg  machines  from 
high  laying,  pure  farm  bred 
stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 
LeghomS,  R.  X.  Beds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Sent 
postpaid,  10 0%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
All  that  is  new  in  Poultry”  FREE. 


GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


OELLULOID  LEG  BANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layer*;  eliminate  loafer*  that 
eat  your  profits,  (ireen.  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cent*  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COX.OA I dt  A.RT  CO.  -  Westfield,  Mass. 


IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT  on  all  Sizes  NEW¬ 
TOWN  Coal  and  Oil  Brooders— SIMPLEX  Brood¬ 
ers  and  Supplies  of  all  kinds  JU8TA  POULTRY 
FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y, 
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aUALITY  CHICKS 

Their  Vitality  Pays  You 

Our  experienced,  perfected  batching,  added  to  the  points  of 
strength  they  have  already  secured  from  Hillpot  Record  Layers, 
assures  full  measure  of  vitality  in  all  our  chicks. 

LEGHORNS,  REDS,  ROCKS,  WYANDOTTES 

from  parent  Ibirds  that  are  splendid  specimens  of  their  respective 
breeds,  from  the  standpoints  of  both  appearance  and  nest  performance. 

Get  in  Your  Order 

-demand  has  set  in  strong.  Remember  our  guarantee.  SAFE  Arrival; 

FULL  Count;  anywhere  within  1200  miles.  Valuable  1923  Catalog— FREE. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Member  Internationa  Baby  Chick  Asaociation  Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Red* 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
GIANT  ROUE 
INDIAN  RUNNER  . 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE.  PA. 


UUVU  AVOvAIJ  dUU  *•  •  A,  JL* VUS 

I  [DUCKLINGS 


chix;dux 


Order  Now 

for  deliv¬ 


ery  any  time  you  say.  TRIMMAL'S.  Rochester  Largest 
Chick  Dealers,  299-291  West  Main  St,.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

BREEDERS  AND  3E2GGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Fret, 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOODER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 

DOPKltO  V  RE1>  TURRET 8.  Hens,  *10  and  *H  ; 
O  Toms,  *12.  rRKD  D-  SHEPARD.  Lyon •  Falls.  N.Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEY  EGGS  For  Sal* 

from  large,  healthy,  vigorous  stock  at  S5  for  eleven 
eggs.  Also  Pekin  Duck  eggs  at  $2  for  twelve. 
ROCK-i -  ~  . 


-CLIFF  FARM 


Broguaville.  Pa. 


Have  a  Fine  Flock  of  Toulouse  Geese -vm  ,ell|^s 


O)  40cts.  apiece. 


for  hatching 

Addreas  H.  W.  BUKO,  Ks»t  Proipeet,  P*. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs  For  Hatching 

12  »gg»,  M  ;  over  25, 16c  each.  Quality  stock. 

~  -  Flllm 


Maple  Grove  Farm 


flllmore,  N.Y. 


AFRICAN  AND  TOULOUSE  GEESE 

Also  Baby  Chicks,  Barred  Rocks,  Buff  Orpington  and 
White  Leghorns.  Worley’*  Hatchery,  Mercer,  Pa. 


TURKEY 

EGGS 


HORNING’S  BourbonReds 
140  EGG  RECORD  STOCK. 
Price  list  ready. 

FLONA  HORNING  Owego.  N  Y. 


M 


ammotli  White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs. 

F.  TUCKER  Merrynook  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


CALL  DUCKS ,  $4  A  PAIR 

Call  Ducks  eges,  SI. 75  a  setting,  Postpaid.  Brown 
Leghorn  eggs,  $1.25  setting  of  15  eggs.  Day-old 
ducklings,  30e  each,  Postpaid.  Ducklings  are  call 
ducks.  Win.  Carstens,  Port  Clinton,  O.  R.  F.  D.  3 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

HATCHING  EGGS  ■  I  1^  Liberal  Guarantee 

BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  S&g  Harbor,  Ltn|  Island,  N.  Y. 


few  White  Holland  Toms  F8^ equa!-  “•“fetter  than 


*20.  H.  W.  Anderson 


Anderson’s  Strain.  #15  and 
Stewartetown,  Pa, 


Hatching  Eggs  of  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, “JJISSKb 

Catalog  free.  Hares  and  Dogs.  H.  II.  FKEED,  Telford,  P», 


Pli  DUCKLINGS 


Hatching  Eggs 

Price  List  Free 

PARDEE*  PEKINS.Iilip.N  V 


D  AY-O  LD-2-4-IO-W  EEKS  OLD 

f^CHICKSAND  DUCKLINGS 

V/s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 

**  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Indian  Runner  and 
Mammoth  I’ekin  Ducks.  Excellent  laying  strains. 

f  AIRVIEW  PDULTRV  FARM,  -  Thereti,  R.  r. 
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BKON ZE  TURKEYS. 
ABY  CHICKS. 

WHITE  WINGS  FARM.  Mr*.  E, 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
Catalogue  Free. 

H.  Anderson.  Mooresville,  Ind. 


Largi 

Stock 


Fine  Poultry,  Turkey*,  Geese.  l>uek*. 
Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Collies, 
and  eggs.  Catalog.  I’lONEKIt  P'AKMS,  Telford,  Ps. 


Stock 


Mam-  Drons*  Tnrbau*  Champion 
moth  DlUNtC  I  UlABjS  Sired  by  a  son  of  a  first  prize 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Min  IUA  CHUMRLET,  Draper,  Va. 

Beautiful  Gold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 

Kggs  for  Hatching.  Selected  from  our  best  yards. 

THOMAS  REILY  -  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Polrin  Rnhinc  From  aj  specialized  com- 
i  CK1II  Dttlllvll#  merdsl  meat  (arm.  Low 
price.  Write  now.  Pnrslppuny  Bucks,  Boonton,  V.  J. 

TURKEYS 

Hens  A  25  to  30-lb.  TOMS.  W.  Randel.  R.  1,  Seymour.  Conn. 

Bourbon  Rod  Turkey  Eggs  matured  hens. 

Excellent  layer*.  Mra-  THUMT0H  H.  IMITH,  Hu|h..n„ll,,  N.  y. 

E  0  K  p  .  aoa  Crrrro  *®°  »ftch.  Gray  African  Geese  eggs 
SALE  0CB3B  CggSHrom  prize  winning  stock.  Easily 
raised.  Fine  market  birds.  WilA«tr»t  Fermi,  E.  Ernnnwirti,  R.  I. 

fO*  SALE.  Sum-  Dalrin  fluoUinrre  AKD  KATCNIN6  £S(I.  Prices 
ri,r  Ousltit  Whits  *  S Mil  U  U  b  M  III  g  3  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  BlIENA  VISTA  FARM,  Areokssk,  Maryland 

Cook’s  Qoldenrod  Strain.  Lay,  win 
and  pay.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Send  for  circular. 

SYDNEY  COOK,  Jr.,T#  Yalrstins  St.,  Watt  Newton, Macs. 


Buttercups 


S.C.  Black  Minorca-Baby  Chicks  &  Hatching  Eggs 

Nothing  but  Minoreas.  Chicks  are  from  strong, 
healthy,  vigorous  stock,  bred  for  egg  production,  on 
free  range.  Now  booking  orders.  Prices  right  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  LAKESIDE  MINOR¬ 
CA  FARM,  R.  L.  SHOEMAKER,  Penn  Fan,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  BLACK  M IN 0 R CAS  rock s 

Winners  at  State  Fair  and  many  large  shows.  Big 
Type  Very  Proliflo.  Not  an  ordinary  bird  in  our 
pens.  Twenty  years  breeder  and  exhibitor. 
Shipped  to  nearly  erery  State  in  the  Union.  15  eggs, 
$2 ;  $5  for  50.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM.  Munnsville.  New  Yerk 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert's  289-egg  strain.  All  flocks  trapnested  for  in¬ 
dividual  records  and  pedigreed  breeders.  Breeding 
cockerels.  $5  and  57  each.  Hatching  Eggs,  $10 
per  100.  Baby  chicks,  $23  per  100. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaville,  N.Y, 

SC.  K.  I.  RGB  HATCHING  EGGS.  *1.50 
*  setting :  *10  per  100.  I.  1.  LAWRENCE.  Psnnistten.  N.  J. 
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CHAMPIONS 


Poultry  plus  Profits 

Poultry  pays  biggest  profits  only  when  you  get 
plenty  of  the  chief  profit  essential— EGGS. 
Even  good  epring  and  summer  layers  may 
give  you  little  better  than  an  even  break 
through  failure  to  lay  in  Fall  and  Winter. 

But  for  eggs  all  the  time,  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer  alike,  choose 

WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS 

S.  C.  W.  Ltihoms  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  Wh.  Wyandottes 
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u  —the  strains  that  hare  won  the  bulk  of  the  Official 
Egrir-Layinff  Contests  since  Contests  began— all  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  artificial  lighting.  Champion  Pens  and 
M  Individuals  on  all  three  breeds  hare  been  the  outstand¬ 
ing  features  of  their  Consistent  Contest  Winnings— 
year  after  year.  306-Em  Keystone  Maid  and  304* 

Egg  Lady  Victory,  (who  has  just  completed  a  five- 
year  world's  record  of  1223  eggs.)  are  but  two 
of  the  famous  birds  produced  on  this  farm— a 
complete  list  of  our  winners  would  take  a  page 
of  this  publication. 

Now’s  the  Time— NOW! 

to  order 

HATCHING  EGGS  h 

Finest  Cockerels,  Pullets  end  Breeding  Stock 

to  insure  a  right  start  or  to  Improve  the 
blood  of  your  present  flock.  High  egg 
yields  and  big  profits  can 
come  right  from  your  own 
yard— they  only  a  wait  your 
decision  to  enjoy  them. 

ACT  AT  ONCE.  Our 
necessarily  limited  supply 
gives  early  orders  the 
preference. 

After  you  have  read  It, 
you'll  be  glad  you  sent  us 
10c.  for  T*  The  Story  of  the 
300-Egg  Hen."  Prlcejdeduct- 
ed  from  first  order. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 

>-d  Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

^XrJLTXXIJX't 


YOU  TAKE  NO  CHANCES 
WHEN  BUYING  FROM  US 

The  first  thing  to  consider 
in  laving  the  foundation 
for  a  good  flock,  birds 
that  will  pay,  is  to  buy 
your  chicks  from 
concern  with  a 
reputation  for 
honesty  and 
hatching 
experience. 

Our  35 
years  in 
this  busi¬ 
ness,  from 
an  oil 
brooder 
to  1,500,- 
000  ca¬ 
pacity,  spells  suc¬ 
cess.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  the  safe  ar¬ 
rival  of  every 
chick  we  ship. 

Order  them  now. 

Mansfield  Hatchery 
Mass.  Member  of 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 

Baby  CHICKS 

Without  exception  we  are  the  largest  breeders  of 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  >lew  England. 
Our  stock  is  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  its 
wonderful  vigor  and  remarkable  egg  production. 
Catalog  on  request. 

GEORGE  HAGOPIAN.Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham.  Mas*. 

Utility  Rosa  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red 

per  15,  Delivered.  BURDETTE  C.  STREETER,  King  Ferrj,  H.  1.  R.  0. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Eggs.  15— *2;  30— S3. 50;  50— *5;  109-88. 
JOHN  BENNING  Clyde.  New  York 


ran 

Beautiful 
Illustrated 
Book  and 
Price  List 
On  Request 


Co.,  DepL  A,  Mansfield, 
National  Poultry  Ass’n. 


REDS 


c. 


VIBERT  289  EGC  STRAIN 

Husky,  dark  red  Cockerels,  $5  and  $7 
each.  Hatching  Eggs,  $2.00  setting. 

STIVERS.  VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


Rl  Rad  Phial*  from  healthy,  heavy  laying,  free  range 
•  I.  noli  IHlILHS  breeders.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Prices  reasonable.  BOSWELL  COLE,  lthtnebeek,  N.Y. 

Trap-Nested  5.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Hatching  Eggs.  #9  per  100;  $40  per  500.  Baby  Chicks, 
April,  *25;  May,  $2*  per  100.  WERNER  RR0S..  Mt.  Marlon,  N.Y. 

Ascutney  (Single  Comb)  Reds  hSuw^eggs 

and  HA  BY  CHICKS.  All  birds  in  our  pens  are 
Vermont  Certified.  Big  Layers,  fine  dark  color. 
Prize  winning  Vermont  State  Fair.  Chicks,  25c  up, 
Send  today  for  mating  list, 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS  Hartland,  Vermont 

Garden  winners.  Sold 
three  leading  State 
Poultry  Colleges.  Foundation  strain  of  numer¬ 
ous  laying  flocks.  Eggs.  S3  for  15;  S8  for  50;  S15  tor 
100.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien.  Conn.  Box  700 


MAHOGANY  REDS 


BARRED  ROCKS 

n.  nTr,n  BRED-TO.LAY  STRAIN. 

J7  A.XVJV  S  Hatching  Eggs,  $2,50  per  15; 

SI 0  per  100, 

D.  EVERETT  JONES  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  KSS 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  eges  per 
bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland.  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  prices  address 

S.  BRADFORD  ALLYN  Bex  34  BELMONT.  MASS. 


Arrangement  of  Henhouse;  Management 
of  Cockerels 

I  have  a  building  of  the  double  shed- 
roof  type,  42  ft.  long,  12  ft.  wide  and  5  ft. 
high  from  sill  to  plate.  There  is  a  con¬ 
crete  floor  1  in.  thick,  over  which  I  in¬ 
tend  to  lay  another  2-in.  coat.  The  origi¬ 
nal  front  was  in  very  bad  condition,  so  I 
took  out  all  the  glass  and.  muslin  win¬ 
dows.  as  well  as  the  entire  boarding, 
leaving  studding  to  support  the  front. 
Would  you  advise  me  as  to  the  proper 
location  and  number  of  sash  and  muslin 
so  as  to  obtain  the  best  possible  combi¬ 
nation  of  light  and  ventilation?  Do  you 
think  it  advisable  to  put  a  window  in 
either  end  of  the  house?  In  a  house  of 
these  dimensions,  what  would  be  the 
greatest  number  of  chicks  you  would 
recommend  to  be  brooded  up  to  eight 
weeks?  What  size  brooder  canopy  would 
be  best?  What  management  should  be 
followed  with  cockerels  after  they  are 
weaned?  M.  F.  B. 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 

I  should  not  use  muslin  ventilators, 
but  should,  instead,  put  window  sash  in 
the  front,  dividing  the  building  into  S-ft. 
sections,  if  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  brooder- 
house,  and  placing  two  windows  in  each 
section.  The  upper  sashes,  or  both  sashes, 
should  be  set  in  loosely  so  as  to  drop 
back  into  the  building  at  their  tops  for 
a  few  inches.  This  would  leave  an  open¬ 
ing  on  each  side  of  the  tilted  back  sash, 
and  this  opening  should  be  closed  by  a 
V-shaped  board  cut  to  fit  against  the  side 
rail  of  the  sash.  These  are  called  “hop¬ 
per  sides,”  because  of  their  shape.  In 
this  way  you  would  have  ample  sunlight 
and  could  ventilate  to  suit  outside  -con¬ 
dition  by  dropping  as  many  sashes  back 
at  their  tops  as  necessary,  all  or  part  of 
them.  The  air  being  forced  to  enter  over 
the  tops  of  the  sashes,  would  not  strike 
directly  upon  the  floor.  There  should  (be 
no  other  windows  or  openings,  save  tightly 
fitting  doors,  in  the  building.  ‘ 

Each  8xl2-ft.  section  of  the  building 
would  accommodate'  a  brooder  stove  and 
up  to  500  chicks,  though  flocks  of  500  or 
less  will  do  better  than  more.  While 
1,000  cMcks  have  been  raised  under  one 
stove,  this  overcrowding  cannot  help  but 
be  detrimental,  and  it  is  sometimes  disas¬ 
trous. 

After  the  cockerels  can  be  distinguished 
from  pullets,  remove  to  other  quarters 
and  feed  the  cockerels  on  range  as  you 
do  the  growing  pullets.  Pen  up  those  to 
be  sold  as  broilers  and  feed  for  about  two 
weeks  largely  on  cornmeal,  ground  oats 
and  other  fattening  foods.  Get  them  to 
market  as  early  as  possible.  M.  B.  D. 


Drop  in  Laying 

My  flock  of  White  Leghorns  laid  well 
during  December ;  latter  part  of  January 
they  dropped  within  a  week  from  48  eggs 
daily  to  six  eggs.  Would  a  slight  change 
in  feed  cause  this?  p.  g. 

Currie,  N.  C. 

Any  sudden  change  in  feeding  or  meth¬ 
ods  of  care  is  likely  to  induce  partial 
molting  and  a  drop  in  egg  production,  and 
should  be  avoided.  If  necessary  to  make 
some  changes,  they  should  be  made  grad¬ 
ually.  thus  avoiding  any  upsetting  of  the 
birds’  accustomed  habits.  Your  mash  of 
two-thirds  wheat  middlings  and  one-third 
cottonseed  meal,  tvitk  milk,  was  far  from 
being  a  weibbalanced  one,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  cottonseed  meal  is  not  considered 
a  desirable  food  for  hens.  You  should 
adopt  a  good,  well-balanced  ration  and 
stick  to  it,  making  only  such  changes'  as 
become  necessary.  Good  formulas  for 
feeding  mashes  are  frequently  published 
in  these  columns,  and  good  commercial 
preparations  are  easily  secured.  We  ordi¬ 
narily  prefer  homemade  mixtures,'  for 
there  is  then  no  question  as  to  the  quality 
and  nature  of  the  ingredients,  but  to  those 
keeping  but  a  few  fowls,  the  commercial 
feeds  of  good  reputation  offer  a  convenient 
method  of  securing  a  well-balanced  mix¬ 
ture.  M.  B.  D. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

(Continued  from  Page  530) 

Book  (11,  1,  n),  Catherine  Peterson  (15,  1,  n), 
Howard  Cogswell  (8.  d),  Gertrude  Cogswell  (11, 
d),  Mary  Cook  (10,  d),  Lena  Parenti  (12,  n), 
James  Essenfiauer  (11,  d.  n),  Harry  Shiner 
(18,  d),  Mildred  Hogue  (12,  1.  n,  x,  z),  Everett 
Ellenberger  (12,  d),  Anna  Chambers  (10,  d), 
Ruth  Coulton  (12,  1),  Wilfred  Reynolds  (14, 
d,  r),  Pearl  Ward  (13.  1,  n),  William  Simmons 
(d),  Joseph  Enich  (12,  d.  1,  n,  x,  z),  Edna 
Stump  (14,  1,  u),  Wayne  Spangler  (10,  d,  e,  1, 
n),  Norman  Frees  (11,  d).  Stasia  Mickalavage 
( 1 ,  n),  Alice  Gehrnan  (10,  d),  John  Gehman 
(10,  d),  Ruth  Jones  (14,  d),  Kathleen  Hartzeli 
(14,  d),  Sadie  Hower  (14,  e.  1,  ri).  Ward  Kou- 
kle  (14,  d),  Clara  Hower  (13,  d.  1),  Mary  Cook 
(10,  1,  n),  Harold  Irwin  (10,  1).  Anna  Rush- 
more  (10,  1,  n). 

Rhode  Island:  Louise  Judge  (k,  1.  n).  Hazel 
Bailey  (12,  1),  Edna  Rydberg  (10,  d). 

Vermont:  Gerald  Lynde  (13,  d),  Gerald  La 
Porte  (6,  d),  Joseph  La  Porte  (10,  d,  n), 
Charles  Monteith  (10,  d,  1),  Irene  Barnes  (13, 
d,  1,  n),  Warren  Brown  (14,  d,  e,  k,  1,  n). 

Virginia:  Pauline  Artz  (15,  1,  n),  Maude 

Johnson  (18,  1,  n),  Edna  Himebright  (11,  1), 
Ethel  Ritenour.  Amos  Hostetter  (11,  d,  r), 
Clark  Beeler  (12.  d,  n),  Hubert  Nulty  (14,  d, 
n,  r),  Catherine  Fox  (9,  n),  Eois  Artz  (k,  1,  n). 

Washington:  Katherine  Rose  (9,  1). 

West  Virginia:  Josephine  Ridenour  (15,  d), 
Helen  Simms  (10,  k.  1.  n),  Holland  Clem  (15, 
d).  Wilbur  Kidney  (12.  d,  1.  r),  John  Taylor 
(13,  d),  Wilda  Koch  (9,  1,  n,  z),  Fredia  Wright 
(12,  d.  e,  1),  Ruth  Matthews  (14,  d). 

Wisconsin:  Clarice  George  (13,  d). 

State  Unknown:  Rose  Wogatzbe  (12,  d), 
James  Brook  (9,  d). 


MarvelCoalBumingHovers 


MARVEL  BROODERS 


One  "Fam¬ 
ous”  Ancona 
laid  339 
eggs  a  year. 
Won  over 
80%  of  first 
and  second 
prizes  at 
Madison 
Square  Gar¬ 
den  Show 
for  16  years. 
Beautiful  I  Heavy 
layers !  Prize 
winners!  Free 
lOOxpage  Anco¬ 
na  book  mailed 
on  requegt. 

H.  C.  Sheppard, 
Bx  539.Berea.O. 


Perrect  Automata 
Thermostatic  Regulation 


Absolutely 

Dependable 


Capacity 

Unlimited 


All  sizes. 
Ask  for  de- 
s  c  r 1 pti7e 
folder. 


Dealers  and 
agents  write 
us. 


LIBERTY  MARVEL  Co..  300  Chestnut  8t 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Foi*  Eggs  awoMe  at 
U.R.Fishel’s 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 

are  the  best 
Price  List  Free 
U.R.Fuhtel  BoxfMHope.Ind. 


Pedigreed  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock 

RARRCn  RDPIfC  A  Laying  Strain  that  wins  in  Lay - 
DAnnCU  nuUPiO  iag  Contests.  You  get  Certified 
Stock  in  buying  A.C.  Jones’  Rocks.  313  Eggs,  World’s 
OFFICIAL  Record  for  Barred  Rock  hen  made  by  a 
I  member  of  our  winning  pen  in  N.  American  Laying 
Contest.  Just  remember  it’s  A.  C.  Jones'  strain 
that  made  and  holds  all  the  world's  Official  Records 
on  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  C.  .TONES  •  Georgetown,  Delaware 


A  nonnae  Closing  out  all  my  fine  breeding  stock,  $2-#s 
rmilLUIIda  each  Your  c  h  a  n  c  e  to  buy  cheap  while 
they  last.  Act  quick.  Address  «.  W.  SIMMS,  Luke,  N.  V 


Q  f*  X  Baby  Chicks.  Thoroughbred 

>  L  Anconas  stock.  Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns. 
U.U'./llIUUliad  BABY  CH|CKS  Send  for  Catalogue 

HARRISON  HALL  FARM,  Kingsville,  Ohio 


“CEDARHURST”  S,  G.  ANGORAS 

1980-21 — N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest,  high  Ancona 
pen  and  Individual.  1921-88— High  Ancona  pen  Notice 
Pen  10,  now  at  above  Contest.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Quantity  to  sell  is  lim¬ 
ited.  We  breed  quality,  not  quantity. 

Cedurhurst  Poultry  Farm  -  Rahway,  N.  J. 


FRANCES’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Twice  winners  at  Storrs.  Las!  six  pens  there  aver¬ 
aged  200  eggs  per  bird.  Leading  Rock  pens  last  year 
at  Storrs  and  Illinois  contests.  Booking  orders  for 
eggs  and  chicks.  Cockerels  and  pullets. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach.  New  Torh 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

1920- 21  Storrs  contest  high  Rock  pen  and  individual. 

1921- 22  contests  2nd  Rock  pen  at  Storrs  and  Cornell, 
1st  at  Quincy,  3rd  at  Puyallup.  Certified  and  Pedi 
greed  Breeding  Cockerels  for  sale.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Baby  Chicks.  Circular.  W.  II.  K.  KENT,  fmemivlti,  N  T 


Parks’  Pedigreed  Selected  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Purchased  directly  from  Parks  and  from  his  best 
matings  of  trapnest  and  pedigreed  breeding.  Their 
dames  are  from  hens  with  yearly  records  of  from 
200  to  297  eggs.  Price,  88  ;  two  for  815. 

STUART  H.  HEIST  -  Penllyn,  Pa. 


Hatching  Eggs  from  Park’s  bred-to-lay  strain  ,$2 

for  15:  $8  per  100.  Chas,  Taylor,  Liberty,  N,  Y. 


ECKH ARTS’  BARRED  R0CKSbbrrK. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Baby  Chicks.  Supply  limit¬ 
ed.  To  avoid  disappointment  order  early 

C.  W.  A  H.  J.  ECKHART  Shohola,  Pe. 


CHICKS  Laying  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

15c;  mixed,  10c.  lOO^  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid  pamph.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN.  McAlisterville,  Pa 


BARRED  liOCK  AND  Tt.  I.  RKi> 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Selected,  utility,  Bred-to-lay  stock 
#1.50— 15,  prepaid.  Guafanteed.  IR00KSIDE.  MidOlitswn,  «» 

BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 

Laying.  Parks'  strain.  $2.50  each 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  strain  that  wins  at  the  laying  competitions 
with  official  records  over  300  eggs.  Chicks,  eggs  and 
stock  for  sale.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown  Del 


TV H ITE  P. ROCKS — AVLiteAVyandotte-s 
The  Farmer’s  best.  Hen  hatched.  Free  range.  Easy 
keepers.  Good  foragers.  Broilers,  roasters  Win¬ 
ter  layers.  Fred  Woodruff  Florida,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rock  Hatching  EGGS 

State  tested  white  diarrhea.  $2  for  15;  $8  and  SI  o  100 
Circular.  OLD  FICMR0  FARM,  In  25.  Cgn»r4  Junction,  Mc» 


Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks  ctu1 ? ” l" 

and  Hatching  Eggs.  J.  'IltOPEANO,  Sparro.vbiuh,  New  York 


Trapnested  Barred  Rocks.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Stock.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  ARTHUR  L.  SE ARLES,  lex N.  Milford, New  Ifstupuhirs 


ter  layers.  No  roup.  Hatch- 
Eggs,  Ten  Dollars  per 
Quaker  town,  N.  J. 


Utility  White  Wyandottes.  Money  Makers. 

A.  F.  PEIRCE  -  Winchester,  New  Hampshieh 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

breeding.  Guaranteed.  EARL  5.  WILS0N.tex  497.  Hammend.  H.v. 


Quality  Barred  Rocks  m 

hundred.  L.  HOWARD 
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TOR  SALE — Farm,  169  acres,  iu  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y.;  on  main  road;  three  miles  from  Chat¬ 
ham,  N.  Y. ;  beautiful  location;  running  stream 
through  woodlot;  buildings  in  good  sanitary 
condition;  bargain.  Address  MRS.  S.  E.  SIM¬ 
MON'S,  R.  D.  1,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Will  rent  or  buy  farm,  about  15 
acres;  on  or  near  water;  commuting  distance 
New  York;  not  over  $3,500.  ADVERTISER 
2S04,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  235  acres;  on  shore  of  Seneca 
Lake,  near  city  of  Geneva,  in  beautiful  Fin¬ 
ger  Lake  region  of  Western  New  York;  large 
Colonial  house;  two  tenant  houses;  fine  build¬ 
ings;  never-failing  water  supply  piped  into 
yards  and  barns;  40  acres  commercial  orchard, 
apples  and  pears;  dairy  of  30  cows;  one-half 
mile  lake  front,  can  be  sold  in  cottage  sites; 
milk  station  and  railroad  shipping  station  one 
mile  distant;  beautiful  farm  and  first-class 
paying  proposition.  For  price  and  terms  apply 
to  owner,  ADVERTISER  2883,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HANDSOME  York  State  home,  bath,  electricity, 
in  hustling  town;  $4,500,  or  exchange  for 
New  Jersey  property.  ADVERTISER  2882, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PEARL  RIVER,  N.  Y.— Ten  acres  high  land; 

wooded.  ADVERTISER  2888,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  DESIRABLE  farm  for  sale;  41%  acres,  1 
mile  from  Central  Islip  depot;  75  ft.  from 
State  road;  large  11-room  house;  large  barn; 
all  kinds  of  fruit;  land  under  cultivation;  fine 
for  trucking  or  chicken  farm;  sell  cheap.  For 
particulars,  address  MR.  GEO.  WILLS,  Box  87, 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  or  WILLIAM  WILLS,  10 
Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  will  lease;  300-acre  farm  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  fully  equipped  with  first-class  ma¬ 
chinery  and  tools;  80  head  purebred  Holstein 
cattle;  all  buildings  modem  and  in  A1  condition; 
land  the  best  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation; 
a  high-class  proposition;  replies  wanted  only 
from  responsible  parties.  Address  ADVERTISER 
2900,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— From  300  to  500  bushels  choice  pota¬ 
toes,  free  from  scab;  quote  prices  f.  o.  b. 
car.  OTTO  PETHICK,  Milanville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Small  farm;  cheap:  near  markets; 

price,  description.  SMITH  085  Fulton  Street. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  about  July  1,  commuting 
distance  city,  house,  preferably  with  chicken 
house.  A.  H.  DAVIS,  139  North  12th  St., 
Newark,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  iu  Catskill  Mountains; 

140  acres;  large  brick  house,  suitable  for 
Summer  boarders;  large  outbuildings;  $6,000  for 
quick  sale;  will  take  iess  for  cash.  MRS.  VER 
PLANCK  OVERBAGH,  Oak  Hill,  Green  Co.. 
N.  Y. 


SUMMER  boarding  house  and  farm  in  the  Adi- 
rondaeks;  thoroughly  established,  successful 
and  profitable  business;  50  guests;  200  acres; 
place  and  full  equipment,  $15,000;  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  family  of  intelligent  workers. 
ADVERTISER  3009,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F'OR  SALE — General  merchandise  and  grocery 
store;  thriving  business  on  State  road.  For 
full  particulars  address  ADVERTISER  3008, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STATE  road  farm;  48  acres;  6-room  house; 

spring  water;  $5,000;  send  for  photo.  HER¬ 
BERT  WELLS,  Box  92,  Seymour,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  farm,  by  a  family  of  three;  wife, 
graduated  nurse;  30  or  35  acres;  must  tje  near 
good  town;  good  markets;  good  buildings,  poul¬ 
try  houses;  if  no  poultry  houses  must  have 
time  for  same;. near  Pennsylvania  or  New  York; 
would  like  to  give  old  lady  or  gentleman  owner 
or  husband  and  wife  a  home  for  part  payment 
on  the  farm;  must  have  small  payments.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3019,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -To  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  small 
farm;  large  house,  suitable  for  boarding 
house;  some  stock  .preferred,  ADVERTISER 
3018,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  S3S. 

POULTItYMAN — Desiring  position  on  strictly 
up-to-date  plant,  commercial  or  exhibition; 
capable  of  constructing  any  size  plant;  22  years’ 
practical  experience;  expert  with  mammoth  in¬ 
cubators;  six  years  of  successful  management 
on  present  place;  can  give  best  reference  in  the 
State  from  State  authorities;  married;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  age  42;  American;  state  full  particulars 
in  first  letter;  position  desired  at  once.  FV  E. 
F,,  152  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE  woman  with  boy,  6,  as  housekeeper 
on  small  farm;  references.  ADVERTISER 
3028,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  couple,  age  45,  no  children,  wish 
position  on  gentleman’s  estate;  man  experi¬ 
enced  in  farm,  garden,  stock  and  machinery; 
wife,  help  with  housework;  good  butter-maker; 
slate  wages  and  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3024,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  practical  farm  and 
estate  manager;  married;  age  46;  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  farm  or  estate 
management;  references;  state  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3048,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  superintendent  of  farm 
or  gentleman’s  place;  understand  growing  , of 
crops,  breeding  cattle  and  handling  modern 
machinery;  state  salary  and  privileges.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3040,  care  Rural  New-Ydrker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  married,  two  6mall  children, 
wants  to  work  on  farm  or  take  care  of  es¬ 
tate  for  Summer;  can  begin  May  1;  please  state 
salary  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3045, 
•  are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  ou  up-to- 
date  dairy  farm;  experienced  in  breeding 
purebred  Holstein  cattle;  also  producing  fancy 
market  milk;  proposition  must  be  large  enough 
to  pay  salary  of  $2,000  yearly;*  details  of  ex¬ 
perience  with -high-class  reference  will  he  fur¬ 
nished  upon  request.  BOX  X,  North  Haven, 
Conn. 


FARMER  or  ehauffenr  (married  man)  wants 
position  April  1;  best  reference..  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3049,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm 
or  gentleman’s  estate;  neat  lake;  handy  with 
tools;  state  wages  first  letter.  F.  M.,  R.  D.  1, 
Windham,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  42,  honest,  reliable,  neat, 
clean,  wishes  position;,  good  home;  reasonable 
wages;  best  references.  ALICE  PARKER,  132 
West  71st  Street,  New  York  City. 


POSITION  by  young  married  man  as  working 
foreman;  poultry  and  fruit  preferred;  exper¬ 
ience  managing;  understand  general  farming 
\-l;  college  training;  state  details  of  usual 
nature.  ADVERTISER  3001,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  reliable,  middle-aged 
married  man  as  farm  or  estate  manager; 
would  consider  position  of  working  manager  on 
small  modern  farm;  30  years’  experience;  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  rotation  of  crops,  use  of 
fertilizers,  modern  farm  machinery,  feeds  and 
feeding;  always  work  hard  to  produce  results; 
small  family;  best  of  references.  M.  WEBER, 
31  West  Street,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


WANTED — A  position  by  middle-aged  man  as 
herdsman  or  care  of  show  herd;  long  years  of 
experience,  with  A-l  references;  or  would  con¬ 
sider  farm  management;  let  me  prove  my  worth 
to  the  above  positions.  ADVERTISER  3066, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MAN,  single,  10  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  also  college  graduate,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager,  private  estate,  April  1;  best,  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  3052,  care  ,  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


LIFE  EXPERIENCED  farmer  (girl  seven  years) 
at  liberty:  wife  willing  to  board  help. 
ADVERTISER  3069,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD — First-class  English  shepherd  is 
bpen  for  position;  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3053,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Married  middle-aged  man,  two  in 
'family,  wants  job  as  herdsman  or  assistant; 
test  cow  milker  and  feeder,  calf  feeder;  refer¬ 
ences,  Address  BOX  339,  Canaan,  Conn. 


HOLLAND  GIRL,  34,  Roman  Catholic,  wants 
position  on  farm.  ADVERTISER  3054,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTItYMAN,  age  20,  student  at  agriculture 
college,  desires  position  April  1;  thorough 
knowledge  and  experience  in  all  branches  of 
poultry  work;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
3055,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  on  dairy  farm;  age  30; 

agricultural  school  graduate;  experience  in  all 
kinds  of  milk,  fruit  and  poultry;  work  cheap 
because  of  health;  always  on  job;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3058,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  ) 

28- ROOM  SUMMER  HOTEL,  with  nine-room 
.  cottage,  in  popular  Hebrew  resort,  near  lake, 
100  miles  from  New  York  City;  100-acre  farm 
iu  connection;  ideal  location  for  Summer  camp; 
good  money-making  proposition;  write  for  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  2940,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  < 


2/3  SHARES,  poultry,  general  farming;  live 
with  owner.  ROBIN  WOOD  FARM,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass.  . ,  1 '  _ 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY— For  Sale;  Gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  and  dairy  farm,  located  in  New 
Jersey  on  State  highway,  50  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Address  ADVERTISER  2246,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill 'fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.;  40  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Potts  town;  825 
apple  trees,'  standard  varieties;  12  acres 
peaches;  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  strawber¬ 
ries,  pears,  cherries,  raspberries,  currants  and 
asparagus  in  abundance;  stone  house  and  barn; 
20  acres  woodland;  good  markets;  deal  includes 
all  crops  and  machinery,  Fordson  tractor,  Bean 
power  sprayer,  horses,  chickens  and  bees;  bar¬ 
gain  at  $15,000.  F.  H,  YARNALL,  934  High 
Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Gentleman’s  estate;  profitable, 
fully  equipped  poultry  ranch;  Southern  New 
Jersey;  modern  home;  all  conveniences;  stock; 
fruit:  shade;  concrete  roads;  one  mile  from  in¬ 
dustrial  renter:  price  $10,000;  no  agents..  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  2801,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 'Fully  equipped  modern  farm  at 
Amston,  Conn.,  on  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R., 
near  Willimantic;  large  acreage;  three  large 
barns,  also  cow  barn,  100  capacity;  piggery, 
150  capacity;  stable,  10  stalls;  fully  equipped 
dairy;  living  quarters;  running  water  in  abund¬ 
ance  from  nearby  lake;  owner,  a  well-known 
New*  York  business  man,  is  desirous  of  getting 
a  dependable,  first-class  man  who  thoroughly 
understands  farming  to  take  over  the  operation 
of  this  plant  for  his  own  account;  liberal  terms 
to  right  party;  prospect  must  have  sufficient 
capital  to  conduct  business,  and  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  furnish  cash  deposit  as  a  guaranty  of 
good  faith;  good  markets  nearby;  immediate 
possession.  CHARLES  M.  AMS,  101  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  —  Lodi,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.; 

206-acre  fruit  and  grain  farm;  on  Lake 
Seneca;  L.  V.  It.  R. ;  farm  siding;  State  road; 
45  minutes  from  Ithaca  or  Geneva.  Address 
owner  for  particulars,  J.  K.  F.  BROWNE, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Country  estate;  34  acres;  part  or 
whole;  residence  10  rooms,  all  improvements; 
one  old-fashioned  house,  40x24;  barn  and  out- 
ouildings;  located  on  Montauk  Highway,  near 
Golf  Club,  Great  South  Bay,  village  and  sta¬ 
tion.  OWNER,  Box  423,  Bellport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  ACRES  for  sale;  Orange  County;  fine  for 
Summer  cottage;  great  view;  near  State  road 
and  railroad.  ADVERTISER  2958,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


LONG  ISLAND  potato,  cauliflower  and  truck 
fftrm;  53  acres;  lVj  miles  Port  Jefferson  depot; 
good  level  land;  splendid  buildings;  good  mar¬ 
kets;  immediate  possession;  $3,000  cash;  bal¬ 
ance  10  years;  price  $18,000.  MITCHELL, 
Selden,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM — 150  acres;  seven  miles  south  of  Sara¬ 
toga;  on  State  road;  level,  fertile  soil,  well 
watered;  good  buildings;  large  woodlot;  ideal 
location.  Address  G.  J.  BROWN,  Lake  George, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 130-acre  dairy  farm.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  OLAF  NELSON,  R.  4,  Norwich, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Responsible  man  to  rent  excellent 
large  dairy  farm,  which  is  equipped  and 
partly  stocked.  Address  L.  E.  RAGAN,  Miller- 
ton,  N.  Y. 


SALE — Homestead:  205  acres;  eight-room  brick, 
two  fireplaces;  beautiful  scenery;  barn,  hen¬ 
nery;  loam  soil:  100  meadow,  50  pasture,  55 
timber,  cut  500,000  feet  lumber;  near  State 
road,  village;  price  $5,000;  $2,000  down;  loca¬ 
tion  20  miles  Binghamton,  N.  Y.:  my  loss  your 
gain.  Particulars,  GUS  HAWKEN,  95  Elm¬ 
hurst,  Highland  I’ark,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  grain  farm;  town  of 
Ghent,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. ;  350  acres; 
well  watered;  two  sets  of  large  buildings;  silo; 
one  mile  Dairymen’s  League  milk  station,  three 
miles  railroad  station  and  bus  line,  one  mile  to 
State  road.  Address  E.  I,.  HARDER,  Claver- 
ack,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm.  13  acres:  5  minutes  to 
town  center,  2  minutes  to  schools  and  church; 
all  kinds  of  fruit;  new  buildings;  barn  60x40; 
henhouse  75x16;  bungalow  of  7  rooms;  town 
water;  electric;  also  street  ligiits  to  this  country 
home;  stock  and  tools;  12  miles  to  Worcester; 
35  to  Springfield,  Boston-New  York  route; 
send  for  photos;  easy  terms.  ROMEO  H.  It. 
DEMERS,  Spencer,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— Hotel  of  30  rooms;  all  furnished; 

newly  painted;  in  prosperous  town;  owner  30 
years;  send  for  photos;  easy  terms.  ROMEO 
II.  It.  DEMERS,  Spencer,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 373  acres,  timber,  plow  land,  pas¬ 
ture;  buildings;  best  markets;  ideal  climate; 
mountains;  lakes;  highway;  railroad  at  door; 
$6,000  cash.  Write  GEO.  F.  HATCH,  Route  2, 
Box  14,  Kathdrum,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  near  great  railroad 
center:  spring  water  in  house,  barn;  brooks; 
tenant  house,  wood,  electricity;  State  road; 
maple,  elm  shade.  REUBEN  WESTOVER, 
Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


180-ACRE  fruit  and  dairy  farm.  Columbia 
County;  80  apple  trees,  10  cattle,  40  sheep.  4 
horses:  implements;  will  sell  farm  and  live 
stock  separate  or  together.  ADVERTISER  2978, 
care  Rural  New’-Yorker. 


GENERAL  STORE,  with  35-aere  farm,  for 
sale;  on  State  road,  Erie  Canal;  near  rail¬ 
road,  schools,  church;  no  other  store;  $11,500, 
or  $4,500  down,  balance  easy  terms.  M.  J. 
KOSTEW,  R.  No.  1,  State  Bridge,  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y. 


OLD-ESTABLISHED  flour  and  feed  business, 
with  10-room  house,  modern  improvements; 
Republic  and  Dodge  trucks;  everything  in  fine 
condition:  doing  good  business:  would  sell  busi¬ 
ness  separate;  retiring  on  account  of  illness. 
OWNER,  115  N.  Exchange  St.,  Geneva.  N,  Y. 


COMMUTER’S  farm,  1  1/3  acres;  paved  road; 

large  house;  room  for  two  families;  all  im¬ 
provements;  fruits;  garage;  lighted  poultry 
house;  15  minutes’  walk  to  express  station;  one 
hour  to  42d  St.;  asking  $12,000;  photos  and  de¬ 
tails  if  interested.  ADVERTISER  3017,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  fruit  farm,  near  the  Hudson 
or  Northern  New  Jersey,  with  some  grapes. 
Address  ADVERTISER  3016,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


$500  SECURES  114-acre  farm;  good  8-room 
house,  large  basement  barn,  5  cows,  100  baby 
chicks,  20  hens,  'wagons,  tools;  price  $3,000; 
balance  to  suit  purchaser;  immediate  possession. 
ADVERTISER  3011,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$1,200  SECURES  270-acre  farm;  modern  12-room 
home;  poultry  buildings  for  l,<k)0  hens;  many 
others;  large  basement  barn,  with  Empire  milk 
er;  '15  cows;  wagons,  tools,  etc.;  price  $10,000; 
balance  to  suit  purchaser;  deal  with  owner;  no 
agents,  ADVERTISER  3012,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GENERAL  STORE  in  village  of  2,000;  bank, 
high  school,  4  churches;  double  house,  14 
looms;  cement  walk;  store,  40x60;  2  stories;  all 
glass  front;  $35,000  yearly  business;  sickness 
cause  of  sale;  $8,000  swings  deal.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3036,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 170-acre  farm;  Colonial  house;  3 
bungalows;  8-acre  spring  lake;  also  boarding¬ 
house.  For  particulars  write  B.  GILLETTE. 
Grahamsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT- — Two  adjoining  farms  in 
South  Jersey’s  garden  spot;  one  200  acres; 
one  33  acres;  all  good  soil  and  ou  State  auto 
road,  near  Summer  resort;  free  transportation 
to  school.  M.  B.  WEKERLE,  Newport,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Big  bargain  to  quick  buyer,  $6,500; 

17-acre  chicken  farm  in  Coram,  L.  I.;  9-room 
house  with  running  wafer;  4  chicken  houses;  1 
brooder  house,  with  cellar,  and  4  incubators; 
400  laying  hens,  horse  and  cow;  big  barn  and 
2  garages;  must  sell.  For  particulars  write 
CHARLES  INTEMANN,  owner.  Coram,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


FAMILY  with  one  child  desires  one  or  two 
rooms,  with  kitchen,  for  season,  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  Ne\y  York.  DR.  KOSKOW, 
1318  Stebbins  A've.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre,  up-to-the-minute,  one-man 
fruit  farm,  near  Poughkeepsie,  in  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  modem  8-room  house,  hot-water  heat, 
hardwood  trim,  bath  and  toilet;  house  and  six 
outbuildings  have  slate  roofs;  over  500  apple 
trees,  300  In  bearing;  100  bearing  pear  trees,  70 
cherry  trees,  currants,  and  17-ton  vineyard; 
products  marketed  at  co-operative  plant  Vi  mile 
distant;  plenty  of  hay. and  pasture;  never-fail¬ 
ing  water;  artesian  well  for  drinking  water; 
gross  income  averages  approximately  $4,500: 
price  $16,000:  buildings  could  not  be  duplicated 
for  $15,000.  Address  OfVNER,  Box  116,  It.  F. 
D.  4,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— High-grade  farm,  75  acres,  well 
fruited;  9  acres  young  apples;  good  buildings; 
garage,  shop,  hen  and  brooder  houses;  level 
land;  main  State  road,  1  mile  Geneva,  N.  Y.; 
includes  stock,  tools,  new  tractor,  truck,  crops, 
etc.;  $15,500.  ADVERTISER  3029,  cbtc  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 225  acres  in  South  Jersey,  adapted 
for  poultry  and  ducks;  good  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing;  stock  and  tools.  ADVERTISER  3026,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  '  '  ' 


WANTED — For  rent'for  next  Fall,  well-equipped 
elder  plant  in  a  good  apple  growing  locality, 
near  town 'and  railroad,  within  50  to  100  miles 
from  New  York;  state  fullest  particulars  and 
price.  ^ADVERTISER  3033,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FRUIT  FARM  for  rent  on  .shares;  70  acres; 

peaches,  grapes,  other  fruits;  State  road. 
FRANK  KNOWLES,  Hector,  N.  Y. 


CLOSING  ESTATE— Desirable  farm,  285  acres, 
in  Hudson  Valley,  6  miles  from  Poughkeepsie 
and  2  miles  from  New  Paltz,  <>n  State  road  and 
trolley.  Write  BOX  131,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


FARM  (97  acres)  for  sale,  in .  Berkshires,  on 
Housatonic  River;  five  minutes  -from  town 
and  station:  trout  brook;  productive  land;  good 
buildings;  house  suitable  for  boarders;  modern 
improvements;  furniture,  stock.  ADVERTISER 
3038,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  beautiful  seven-room 
house  and  bath,  all  improvements,  electricity, 
heat,  water,  telephone;  large  barn,  latest  type 
coops,  350  laying  hens,  about  100  fruit  trees; 
half  mile  to  town;  bargain.  Owner,  MKRGEN- 
THALER,  Brook  Avenue,  Bay  Shore,  I„  I., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Splendid  dairy  farm,  fully 
equipped.  For  particulars  Write  BOX  261, 
Rushford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Splendid  farm;  nice  buildings; 

State  road;  two  miles  from  Waterville,  Me.; 
ideal  place  fur  Summer  home.  Price  and  terms, 
owner,  ADVERTISER  3047,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — April  1,  small  poultry  am)  dairy 
farm:  share  basis;  new  four-room  bungalow. 
OWNER,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


360  ACRES  —  Near  Buffalo.  Owner,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  small  house  with  improve¬ 
ments;  garden;  near  trolley  or  station;  only 
two  adnlts:  state  full  particulars.  BOX  44, 
Station  S.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 4%-acre  village  fruit  place;  ideal 
boarding-house;  barn,  chicken  lioilse;  Dutchess 
County.  ADVERTISER  3040,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


/ 

FOR  SALE — 135  acres;  very  productive  grain 
and  dairy  farm;  50  miles  from  New  York; 
price  $16,000.  For  full  particulars  address 
ADVERTISER  3021,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm;  Maryland;  12  miles 
from  Washington,  D.  C. ;  one  mile  from  good 
railroad  town;  seven-room  house;  all  outbuild 
ings;  sacrifice  quick  sale;  easy  terms;  possession 
at  once.  Address  C.  II.  CORKRAN,  R.  F.  I).  3. 
Anacostia  Station,  Washington,  D.  0. 


SOUTHERN  VERMONT  FARM — 47  acres;  State 
road;  good  buildings;  sugar  bush;  running 
water;  ideal  Summer  home,  boarders.  ADVER 
TISER  3059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


100-ACRE  FARM  for  sale  or  rent;  three-fourths 
mile  to  beautiful  village;  would  make  fine 
Summer  home;  eight-room  brick  house.  MAPLE 
DALE  FARM,  Box  57,  R.  D.  3,  Chester,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — 65-acre  farm,  near  Accord,  N.  Y.; 

on  State  road  and  Rondout  Creek;  fertile, 
smooth  land;  large  house,  conveniences;  barn; 
near  school,  church  and  creamery.  Address  L. 
M.  BRAAM,  Accord,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  RENT — 26  miles  New  York;  num¬ 
ber.  outer  buildings;  large  hennery:  fruit 
trees;  good  markets;  populated  district. 
ADVERTISER  3060,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Farm,  104  acres;  good  woodland: 

well  watered;  nine-room  house;  good  barn;  10 
head  of  stock,  two  horses,  all  fanning  tools,  all 
crops  in  barn;  near  State  road;  $4,000;  $1,500 
down.  ADVERTISER  3074,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Successful  poultry  farm;  two  miles 
from  large  town,  railroad;  17  acres;  sandy 
soil;  southern  exposure;  new  modern  poultry 
houses  and  equipment;  four  brooder  bouses; 
2,200  incubation  capacity;  1,400  layers,  S.  C.  W 
Leghorns;  new  five-room  house;  rural  delivery, 
electricity,  telephone  available;  $5,000  cash; 
balance  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  3065,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  62 Vi -acre  farm;  on  new  county 
road;  with  paying  village  milk  route;  fine 
woodlot,  sugar  bush;  good  buildings;  plenty  <>f 
water;  10  minutes’  walk  to  stores,  churches,*  fine 
high  school;  cattle,  good  team,  tools,  sugar 
making  outfit.  W.  A.  FITCH,  Brookfield,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 32  acres;  within  city  limits: 

particulars  on  request.  GEORGE  MORSE,  906 
Liberty  Street,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  88  acres;  well  watered,  all 
tillable  land;  excellent  grain  farm;  five  acres 
bearing  orchard;  two  good  houses;  large  barn: 
tools  included;  price  very  reasonable,  with  run¬ 
ning  interest  at  5%.  For  particulars  write 
ADVERTISER  3068,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FORTY  ACRES  good  farm  land;  four  miles  from 
Middletown,  N.  Y.;  within  sight  of  State 
road;  about.  30  peach  trees,  two  years  old;  newly 
set  raspberry,  blackcaps  and  blackberries,  lots 
of  grapes,  between  2,000  and  3,000  strawberry 
plants;  near  good  market;  good  pasture;  some 
woodland;  six-room  house,  in  fair  condition'; 
good  new  barn,  built  in  1921;  outbuildings,  in¬ 
cluding  wagon  house,  henhouse,  granary,  smoke 
house,  etc.;  team  horses,  eight  head  Jersey  cut- 
tie.  farm  implements;  bargain  at  $6,000:  owner 
will  take  half  cash  and  give  contract  for  bal 
mice;  sold  on  account  of  sickness.  JOHN  HOAG, 
ow’per.  Fair  Qaks,  N,  Y. 


WANTED— To  buy  small  farm,  New’  York  or 
Connecticut;  give  full  particulars;  no  agents. 
E.  HANSMAN,  107  Clifton  Place,  Brooklyn, 

n.  y. 


FOR  REN'l  ■— Spring  and  brook-watered  134-acre 
farm;  Co  umbla  County;  woodlot;  eight-room 
house;  two  barns,  henhouse,  cider  and  gristmill, 
gasoline  engine;  produces  2,400  gallons  cider  per 
day.  ADVERTISER  3067,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 400-acre  farm;  one  of  the  best  In 
Berkshire  County;  exceptional  place  for  in- 
tensive  farming  or  for  gentleman’s  estate. 
GEORGE  BROOKMAN,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


80- ACRE  FARM — For  dairy,  poultry  and  fruit: 

good  water;  plenty  fuel;  on  railroad;  near 
high  school  and  large  manufacturing  town.  BOX 
63,  Round  Lake,  Saratoga  Co.*  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm  in  Orange  County*  suil 
able  for  poultry;  not  less  than  eight  acres; 
near  town  and  railroad;  give  honest,  complete 
description  of  land,  location,  buildings.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  , this 
is  real  charity;  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address.  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Alade  at  onr  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of'  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  <>f 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND.  Babylon,  L.  T„  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Quart,  80c;  gallon,  $2.50;  delivered  3d 
zone.  RICHARD  I).  BARCLAY,  Riverton, 
N.  J. 


BEES — Produce  yonr  own  honey;  circular  free. 
VAN’S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Ind. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  529. 
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[■inclosed  find  .$1  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
the  year  of  1923.  I  find  it  as  necessary 
in  rny  home  as  I  do  the  fire  in  the  stove. 

New  Jersey.  a.  f. 

In  these  times  of  scarce  coal,  this  good 
friend  pays  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  high  compli¬ 
ment.  Anyway,  he  will  be  more  sure  of 
his  paper  than  most  of  us  will  be  this 
year  of  a  full  supply  of  fuel. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Twenty-five  farmers  signed  contracts 
with  Higbie  &  Company,  Rochester,  for 
seed  oats;  received  no  copy  of  contract. 
Oats  arrived;  farmers  declare  they  are 
discolored,  poor  .  and  unlike  samples ; 
do  not  want  to  take  them.  Contract 
reads :  “No  warranty,  express  or  im¬ 

plied,  as  to  description,  purity  or  other¬ 
wise.’’  What  has  been  done  elsewhere? 
Please  send  information  immediately. 

WILLIAM  I.  HOE, 

County  Agricultural  Agent. 

New  York. 

Regardless  of  the  non-warranty  of  the 
Uigbie  contract,  farmers  are  under  no 
legal  or  moral  obligation  to  accept  or  pay 
for  seed  not  in  accordance  with  sample 
shown  at  time  of  signing  the  order,  or 
oats  that  are  not  suitable  for  seed  pur¬ 
poses.  These  farmers  under  above  con¬ 
ditions  can  safely  refuse  to  accept  the 
oats  or  pay  for  them.  A  number  of 
farmers  in  Pennsylvania  took  similar  ac¬ 
tion  a  few  years  ago,  and  Higbie  made 
bluffs  of  bringing  a  suit  to  collect  for  the 
seed,  but  never  did  so.  The  crippled 
agent  seems  to  be  Higbie  &  Company’s 
biggest  asset  in  securing  orders  from 
farmers. 

For  the  past  six  months  I  have  been 
selling  honey  in  small  lots  to  II.  W. 
Whiting.  222  West  127th  Street,  New 
York  City,  or  Vermont  Maple  Sugar  and 
Syrup  Company.  I  sent  him  a  good-sized 
order  January  20  or  21.  I  have  written 
him  three  or  four  times  since,  sent  him 
bills,  etc.,  but  he  does  not  reply.  Will 
you  investigate  him  for  me?  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  be  is  honest  and  means 
well,  as  he  alvCays  sent  me  amount  due. 
His  balance  is  $82.98.  I  am  willing  to 
pay  any  expense  in  connection  with  this 
investigation.  If  in  your  belief  he  is  <>. 
K„  do  not  approach  him  for  the  money. 
I  am  sending  you  the  last  letter  I  had 
from  him  ;  kindly  return  this  to  me. 

New  York.  H,  j.  G. 

H.  W.  Whiting  is  a  notorious  “dead 
beat.”  We  have  claims  against  him  of 
many  years’  standing,  so  we  see  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  collecting  for  this  subscriber. 
This  is  a  case  of  investigating  when  it  is 
too  late,  or  like  locking  the  barn  door 
after  the  horse  is  stolen. 

In  the  Country  Gentleman  there  ap¬ 
peared  an  advertisement  before  the  new’ 
year  from  the  Standard  Food  and  Fur 
Association,  Inc..  409  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  entitled  “Money  in  Hares,”  so 
T  answered  the  advertisement,  and  finally 
sent  an  order  for  $62.10.  After  receiving 
order  card  was  forwarded  to  me  stating 
stock  vrould  follow  as  quickly  as  possible, 
so  I  w'aited  patiently  36  days  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  letter  or  stock,  so  I  wrote  them 
again,  and  by  return  mail  they  said,  in 
substance,  that  it  would  pay  me  to  wait 
until  they  filled  this  order,  but  if  not, 
that  is,  if  I  could  not  wait,  they  would 
return  me  the  money;  so  I  wrote  them  to 
return  money  and  I  would  order  later  in 
the  Summer.  I  have  not  had  a  letter 
from  them  since  of  any  kind.  Are  they 
a  reputable  concern,  or  am  I  stung?  I 
expected  advertisements  run  in  the 
Country  Gentleman  were  of  high  order, 
but  this  makes  me  doubtful.  n.  m.  r. 

Canada. 

We  have  many  complaints  from  those 
having  dealings  with  this  concern,  the 
methods  of  which  have  been  commented 
upon  a  number  of  times.  We  can  get  no 
satisfaction  for  country  people  from  the 
Standard  Food  and  Fur  Association.  Of 
late  our  letters  are  turned  over  to  a  firm 
of  attorneys  for  reply.  We  believe  the 
other  publication  mentioned  will  yet  be¬ 
come  convinced  of  the  undesirable  char¬ 
acter  of  this  concern  and  drop  the  adver¬ 
tising. 

Last  November  a  young  man  came  to 
the  door  wanting  to  know  if  I  would 
help  him  to  get  a  free  college  course  by 
subscribing  for  Woman's  Home  Journal, 
East  Liverpool.  O.  I  was  about  to  re¬ 
fuse,  as  I  had  taken  one  that  way  from 
another  man  a  few  days  before,  and  did 
not  feel  that  I  could  afford  to  take  an¬ 
other,  but  he  went  on  to  say  that  all  I 
had  to  pay  was  99  cents  postage,  and 
the  paper  would  help  him.  and  I  was  to 
get  36  issues  of  the  Woman's  Home  Jour¬ 
nal.  so  of  course  I  gave  him  the  99  cents 
and  he  gave  me  a  card  that  I  was  to  fill 
out  and  send  to  the  publishers  in  Ohio; 
also  there  was  a  stub  on  the  end  that  I 
was  to  tear  off  and  keep  as  a  receipt, 


which  I  did.  and  which  I  am  sending  to 
you.  I  waited  for  the  paper  until  about 
three  weeks  ago ;  then  I  sent  them  a 
letter  explaining  all  about  it  and  giving 
number  and  name  of  stub,  but  they  have 
not  sent  me  a  word  one  way  or  another. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  this  paper? 
If  you  can  find  out  anything  about  it  I 
would  like  to  know  what  the  trouble  is. 
New  Jersey.  mrs.  e.  ii.  m. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  complaints 
from  subscribers  who  have  paid  money 
for  this  magazine.  We  have  never  seen 
a  copy  of  the  magazine,  however,  and 
there  is  no  such  publication  listed  in 
Ayers’  Directory,  which  contains  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  publications  in  the  United 
States.  It  may  be  that  it  is  a  new  pro¬ 
ject  and  the  paper  has  not  yet  been 
issued.  At  any  rate,  it  has  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  that  young  men  soliciting  sub¬ 
scriptions  on  this  basis  are  fakes.  Young 
men  who  are  sincere  in  their  efforts  to 
earn  their  way  through  college  have  too 
much  self  respect  to  play  on  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  public,  and  they  can  find 
honest  employment  instead  of  working  a 
scheme  of  this  kind. 

If  this  petty  swindle  was  operated 
through  the  mails  it  would  be  shut  off 
by  complaint  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  but  we  know  of  no  means  of 
getting  any  satisfaction  in  schemes  of 
this  kind  that  are  worked  through  can¬ 
vassers.  Don’t  subscribe  for  publications 
with  canvassers  claiming  to  be  “earning 
their  way  through  college.” 

The  enclosed  letter  of  Tourists’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
came  addressed  to  my  wife.  During  the 
Summer  months  she  takes  an  occasional 
boarder,  which  gives  her  a  small  inde¬ 
pendent  income.  She  was  taken  at  once 
with  the  idea  and  was  for  answering  at 
once,  enclosing  the  $10,  but  to  this  I 
would  not  listen  until  I  had  written  to 
you  for  your  opinion  of  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion,  though  it  does  sound  very  reason¬ 
able.  But  there  is  so  much  “sucker  bait” 
floating  around  these  days  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  tell  what  is  sound  and  what 
is  not.  s.  F.  w. 

New  York. 

The  $10  asked  for  is  to  list  the  name 
of  the  house  and  the  address  in  a  pro-  j 
posed  directory  to  furnish  accommoda- 1 
tions  for  tourists.  In  addition  a  sign  is  i 
to  be  furnished  for  the  house  to  show ; 
travelers  that  accommodations  will  be 
furnished.  We  think  this  association  is 
largely  imaginary.  The  proposition,  on 
the  whole,  seems  to  us  very  much  like  an 
easy  money  scheme  to  get  $10  from  peo¬ 
ple  situated  along  the  State  roads.  We 
have  advised  a  number  of  people  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Joseph  Bartke. 
Leeds  N.  Y.,  and  ordered  one  barrel 
Baldwins  to  be  shipped  by  freight.  The 
apples  came  by  express  Saturday  and 
were  delivered  Monday  (today)  ;  barrel 
was  about  four-fifths  full,  soft,  rotten, 
specked,  wormy  and  mostly  any  variety 
except  Baldwins.  I  am  sending  you  by 
parcel  post  a  sample  of  them ;  also  am 
writing  Mr.  Bartke  that  the  apples  are 
here  and  will  be  disposed  of  as  he  directs. 
Deals  like  this  discourage  dealings  be¬ 
tween  producer  and  consumer. 

Pennsylvania.  G.  M  B. 

We  have  had  several  complaints  of 
this  kind  from  those  ordering  apples  from 
Mr.  Bartke,  and  we  can  get  no  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  him.  Mr.  Bartke  is  not  only 
doing  his  customers  an  injustice  by  ship¬ 
ping  such  fruit  as  above  described,  but 
also  he  is  a  menace  to  the  fruit  interests 
in  New  York  State. 


Will  you  advise  me  what  to  do  in  this 
case?  I  have  a  nephew  in  Germany,  and 
have  sent  him  a  food  package  through 
George  Kammerer,  294-296  Bowery, 
New  York.  The  money  ($5.25)  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  clerk,  and  wrote  that  my 
nephew  will  be  much  pleased.  I  have 
received  two  letters  from  him  stating  that 
he  never  received  any  package.  I  wrote 
to  George  Kammerer  twice  about  ex¬ 
planation,  and  he  never  favored  me  with 
.a  reply.  Will  you  assist  me  in  this 
matter  ?  j.  e.  s. 

Virginia. 

We  learn  that  the  business  of  George 
Kammerer  is  in  bankruptcy,  and  that 
Mr.  Kammerer  himself  has  been  in  jail 
for  the  past  six  weeks  on  charges  of 
grand  larceny  in  connection  with  his  ac¬ 
tivities  in  securing  money  in  this  way 
and  failing  to  carry  out  orders.  The  re¬ 
ceiver  for  George  Kammerer  is  William 
Lazarus,  136  liberty  Street,  New  York 
City,  and  anyone  having  claims  against 
the  said  Kammerer  will  do  well  to  go 
before  a  notary  public  and  make  affidavit 
to  his  claim  and  send  it  to  the  receiver. 


Destroys 

Pig-Pen 

Pests 


—  disease  germs, 
worm-eggs,  lice, 
insects,  etc.  Drives  out  rats  and  mice.  Sweet- 
enstheswill.  Killsodors.  Makes  hogs  healthy. 

RED  SEAL  Lye  is  the  best  farm-disinfect¬ 
ant  to  be  used  in  stables,  pens,  poultry- 
houses;  in  fact,  any  place  where  vermin 
breed.  Also  makes  a  practical  sheep-dip, 
tree- spray  and  cleaner  for  automobile  trans¬ 
mission-cases,  farm-machinery,  etc.  (Do 
not  use  on  aluminum.) 

Booklet  containing  complete  list  of  uses, 
with  description  of  each,  sent  on  request. 
Full  directions  in  every  can.  Be  sure  and 
buy  only  the  genuine  RED  SEAL  Lye. 

P.  C.  Tomson  &  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


A  Better  Cutter 
for  Less  Money 

YOUR  dollars  buy  more  when  invested  in  the  1923 
Papec.  It  has  positive-action  Self -feed  that  saves 
a  man  at  the  feeding  table.  Also  other  important  im¬ 
provements.  Retains  the  simple,  sturdy  Papec  con¬ 
struction  that  means  long  life.  Tremendous  production 
to  a  specially-equipped  factory  enables  us  to  offer 

The  1923 


ttAPCC 

Ensilage  Cutter 


Ensilage  Cutter* 
at  a  New  Low  Price 

You  can  depend  on  the  Papec  for  long,  hard  serv¬ 
ice.  Ames  Bros,  of  Weaver,  Minn.,  write:  “We 
are  still  using  our  N-13  Papec  after  nine  years  of 
—  -  service  and  it  is  going  strong.  ’  ’ 

Hook  up  a  Papec  to  your  Fordson 
or  other  light  tractor.  Even  a  farm 
gas  engine  3  h.  p.  and  up  will  run 
our  smaller  sizes. 


Catalog  and  Farm 
Account  Book  FREE 

Our  new  Catalog  pictures  and  explains 
the  improved  1923  Papec.  Write  for  it.  If 
you  will  also  tell  us  the  size  of  silo  you 
own  or  intend  to  buy,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  your  dealer,  we  will  include 
with  catalog  our  50-page  Farmer’s  Rec¬ 
ord  Book  free.  A  few  entries  weekly  will 
show  you  the  profit  or  loss  in  any  branch 
of  your  farming  business.  Send  data  for 
both  books  today. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

110  Main  Street,  Shortsville,  New  York 

36  Distributing  Houses  Enable  Papec  Dealers  to  Give  Prompt  Service 


NATO)  BARNS  COST  LESS 

per  YEAR 

The  permanent,  glazed,  fire-safe  walls  of 
Natco  Hollow  Tile  require  less  time,  labor  and 
mortar  to  construct  and  never  decay,  need 
painting  or  repairs.  The  air  spaces  in  the  tile 
along  with  the  exclusive  double-shell  construc¬ 
tion  eliminate  through  mortar  joints  and  pre¬ 
vent  heat,  cold  and  moisture  from  penetrating 
through  the  walls. 

li  nt/  today  fur  your  copy  of  the  “Natco  on  the 
farm ”  book.  Illustrates  and  describes  practical 
and  economical  hollow  tile  farm  buildings  of 
every  type  and  size. 

NATCO  °SE  TILE 

NAHONALFiRE  PROOFING  •  COMPANY 

1150  Fulton  Building  ;;  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


And  Save  Money 

Dingo  and  Standard  Silos  still 
lead  in  high  quality  lumber  and 
exclusive  features.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction. 

12x30  AS  LOW  AS  $264.35 

Liberal  discount  for  early  order.  Send 
for  description  and  prices  of  all  sizes. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN.  ME. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Trustworthy 

You  can  trust  your  green  corn  to  a 
Unadilla  Silo.  It’ll  keep  fresh  and 
succulent  because  the  Unadilla  is  air 
and  water-tight  and  frost  repellent. 

You  can  trust  your  boy  or  girl  up  and 
down  Its  wide,  safe,  handy  and  ever- 
ready  door-front  ladder.  You  can  trust 
your  man  to  tighten  its  hoops— it’s  easy. 

One  place  to 
do  it — from  the 
door-front  lad¬ 
der. 

Choose  the 
Unadilla  —  it’s 
worthtrusting. 

Send  forourbig 
1923  catalog 

UNADILLA 
SILO  CO. 
Box  C 

Unadilla.  N.Y. 


Green  Mountain 


win  it  v  E  S 

stand  /  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.Co. 
est  St.  Rutland. Vt. 


1 


WANTED — Competent  woman  or  girl  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  in  suburbs;  pleasant  home 
for  agreeable,  competent  helper;  references  re¬ 
quired.  Reply,  stating  experience  and  wages 
desired,  ADVERTISER  3007,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED,  FEMALE — Two  domestics  and 
an  experienced  maid  for  second  work  at  the 
SOLDIERS’  &  WIDOWS’  HOME,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman,  general  housework,  family 
of  two.  Address  S.  W.  CORNELL,  PJeasant- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  dairy  farmer 
as  working  foreman  on  300-acre  dairy  farm 
in  Connecticut;  a  good  steady  position  for  the 
man  that  can  make  good;  references  from  past 
employers.  Address  BOX  397,  Putnam,  Conn. 


GARDENER-FARMER  —  Man  who  is  expert 
raising  early  vegetables  and  Alfalfa;  wife  to 
board  help;  must  be  clean,  good  housekeeper; 
new  farmhouse;  quarter  mile  to  high  school, 
churches;  gas,  electric  lights,  water;  permanent 
job  for  good  man.  Answer,  giving  wages,  refer¬ 
ences,  length  time  former  positions,  RIVER- 
VIEW  FARMS,  Swarthmore,  Pa.;  12  miles  from 
Philadelphia. 


WANTED  —  General  housewOrker;  easy  place; 

good  home  for  middle-aged,  respectable  woman 
who  wishes  to  work  alone;  must  have  best  ref¬ 
erences.  Write  P.  0.  BOX  121,  Port  Wash¬ 
ington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MILKERS  WANTED  in  Southern  California; 

dry  hand  milkers,  who  are  confident  to  be 
able  to, milk  30  cows  twice  a  day  in  the  right 
manner;  we  want  men  with  a  conscience  who 
realize  the  importance  of  their  job;  we  are 
producing  guaranteed  Grade  A  milk,  so  the 
fellow  who  wants'  to  work  has  to  be  absolutely 
clean  about  his  work  and  his  person;  those  men 
we  pay  eighty  dollars  ($80)  a  month,  with 
board  and  room.  Write  or  apply  to  JOHN  D. 
DONKER,  Los  Angeles  Creamery  Co.  Ranch, 
Van  Nuys,  Cal. 


WANTED — Carpenter;  steady  employment;  good 
living  conditions;  state  experience  and  monthly 
wages.  PENSHURST  FARM,  Narberth,  Pa. 


WANTED — Two  reliable  single  cow1  men;  world’s 
champion  Ayrshire  herd:  permanent  positions; 
good  living  conditions.  PENSHURST  FARM, 
Narberth,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  married  man  for  retail  milk 
route;  must  be  a  good  milker,  and  prefer  a 
man  with  some  retail  experience;  $90  per  month 
and  house  to  start,  with  chance  for  advancement 
to  a  good  man.  W.  F.  SHRUM,  Jeannette,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  reliable  single  man  for  general 
farm  work;  state  wages  and  age.  MRS 
FRED  L.  BASSETTE,  Watertown,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted;  must  be  good  chick 
raiser;  single;  state  wages,  experience,  etc. 
LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Babylon,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man  for  work  by 
month  or  year  on  fruit  farm;  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  of  good  habits  and  willing  worker. 
F.  P.  HAZELTON,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED  —  35  cows;  B.  L.  K. 

milkers  used;  barns  equipped  with  running 
water  and  electricity;  some  outside  work  during 
Summer  months;  state  wages  wanted,  exper¬ 
ience  and  references.  OLIVER  G.  GRIDLEY, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Poultryman,  by  a  large  private 
estate  on  Long  Island;  man  experienced  in 
all  branches;  when  replying  state  experience, 
whether  married  or  single,  and  salary  expected. 
Address  SUPERINTENDENT,  P.  6.  Box  28, 
Oakdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DAY  and  night  nurse  for  private  sanatorium, 
mental  and  nervous  disease,  in  the  country; 
middle-aged  preferred;  wages  $50  per  month, 
board,  laundry  and  lodging.  Apply  BOX  4, 
Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Single  man  for  small  fruit  and 
vegetable  farm  in  New  Jersey;  wages  $40  per 
month;  steady  position;  references.  A.  DE 
MARCO,  521  East  14th  Street,  New  York1. 


WANTED — Two  young  men  with  capital;  one 
operate  fruit  and  poultry,  another  dairy  farm; 
modern  home;  opportunity.  ADVERTISER  2755, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  general  farmer  wanted;  single; 

other  help  employed;  must  be  kind,  capable 
teamster,  understand  farm  machinery,  Fordson 
and  crops;  comfortable  room  and  board:  state 
experience,  references  and  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man;  also  single  man;  gen¬ 
eral  farm.  WARD  BUTLER,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  couple,  no  children;  man  as 
working  farm  foreman;  lady  as  second  cook 
for  institution;  work  the  year  round  to  couple 
giving  satisfaction;  $85  per  month,  board,  room 
and  washing.  Address  all  letters  to  CHAS.  W. 
SNYDER,  Supt.,  Richland  Center,  Wis. 

— - - — - 1 

WANTED — April  1,  working  foreman;  dairy 
farm;  90  cows;  Grade  A  milk;  profit-sharing 
basis.  T.  V.  PROSKINE,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  young  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work.  plain  cooking,  on  a  small  poultry  farm; 
two  in  family  state  salary  wanted  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  Write  PAUL  A.  A.  ROUIS, 
P.  O.  Box  94,  Burlingham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman;  general  housework; 

modern  bungalow,  near  city;  references  re¬ 
quired;  $40  monthly.  BOX  015,  Harrison,  N.  Y 


A  MAN  over  40  years,  single  or  widower,  for 
general  farm  work,  especially  fruit:  wages 
$40  and  board;  steady  position;  bring  refer¬ 
ences.  G.  RAMPOI.LA,  Fostertown,  Newburgh, 

\T  V 


WANTED — A  first-class  dairyman,  single,  for 
private  estate;  must  have  A1  references'  state 
salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  3014,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED— A  single  or  married  man  with  good 
knowledge  of  carpentry:  give  references 
wages,  farm  experience.  PHELPS,  North  Cole- 
brook,  Conn. 


W  ANTED— Practical  farm  hand;  one  who  un¬ 
derstands  operation  of  tractor  and  other  im¬ 
proved  farming  machinery.  Apply  to  WILLIAM 
WICKHAM,  Superintendent,  Red  Gate  Farm, 
Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Matron,  experienced,  for  laundry,  in 
small  school;  if  married,  husband  for  night 
watchman  or  general  work;  no  children,  tobac¬ 
co  or  liquor;  good  salary.  COUNTY  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Respectable  man  and  wife,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  reference;  small  place,  10  acres,  30 
miles  from  New  York;  mostly  hay  and  orchard; 
good  size  flower  and  vegetable  garden;  2  cows; 
chickens;  wife,  good  plain  cook  for  family  of  2; 
state  age,  reference,  wages.  ADVERTISER 
2973,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  as  cook  and  housekeeper  on 
farm;  no  objection  to  one  child;  permanent 
home  for  neat,  competent  woman.  HOME-  ! 
WOOD  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cottage  supervisor  of  boyst  wife, 
housekeeper  Bates  building  dormitory  and 
playrooms;  no  children,  profanity,  tobacco, 
liquor;  good  salary;  state  experience  and  quali¬ 
fications,  first  letter.  COUNTY  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — For  poultry, farm  in  New  Jersey, 
young  man  or  woman  interested  in  poultry, 
for  trap-nest  work:  good  board  and  room;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  3015,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  ,  - 


WANTED — A  good  farm  hand;  good  home; 

wages  $45  to  $55;  middle-aged  man  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  3025,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  — -  A  young  single  man  to  work  on 
poultry  farm;  must  be  able  to  milk  and  han¬ 
dle  team;  state  wages  wanted.  LONE  ASH 
FARM,  Emlenton,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  general  farm 
work  on  poultry  and  truck  farm;  wages  $40 
to  $50  per  month  with  board  and  a  good  home. 
W.  A.  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Elderly  couple,  used  to  farm, 
desiring  good  permanent  home,  moderate 
wages;  woman  to  do  general  housework  for  one 
adult,  help  with  dairy  work;  man  to  tend  fires, 
lawns,  etc.;  all  light  work;  must  be  willing 
and  obliging;  give  full  particulars,  references, 
wages  expected  in  application.  ADVERTISER 
3041,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Absolutely  reliable  couple;  old- 
fashioned  estate;  five  miles  Northampton, 
Mass.;  electricity,  furnace,  plumbing;  wife  good 
plain  cook  for  small  family;  April  to  December; 
man  general  chores,  care  of  horse,  cow,  small 
flock  hens,  house,  garden;  no  tillage;  position 
permanent  year  around  if  satisfactory;  moder¬ 
ate  salary.  ADVERTISER  3042,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Man  to  assist  farmer;  wife  to  keep 
house  and  do  cooking  for  owner’s  family,  who 
spend  about  two  months  a  year  on  farm:  wages 
$75  a  month.  ADVERTISER  3039,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  American  couple  for  general  farm;  no 
drinking  or  cigarettes;  house  and  vegetables 
furnished;  year’s  job;  state  wages  wanted.  V. 
F.  DAVIS,  Mount  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  A  first-class  all  around  working 
farmer  (married)  to  take  charge  of  and  work 
small  farm  on  the  Housatonic  River,  near 
Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  farm  of  about  20  acres,  and 
has  been  used  for  two  seasons  as  a  Summer 
boarding  place  with  good  results)  man  compe¬ 
tent  to  handle  such  a  proposition  will  receive 
good  wages  and  a  percentage  of  profits;  must 
have  good  references.  Apply  A.  M.  CLEGG, 
Oronoque,  Conn. 


ON  POULTRY  FARM,  near  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  a 
widow  with  no  family,  or  man  and  wife;  man 
to  work  on  farm;  wife  to  board  help;  must  fur¬ 
nish  six-room  house,  modern.  EIGEN RAUCII  & 
DE  WINTER,  P.  O.  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Two  experienced  single  men  for 
large  modern  dairy  farm;  must  be  good  milk¬ 
ers  and  teamsters;  wages  $45  a  month  with 
board  and  room.  ADVERTISER  3070,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  experienced  man  who  is  a 
good  repair  man  and  carpenter  to  work  on  a 
large  dairy  farm;  married  or  single;  must  be 
willing  to  assist  at  all  kinds  of  work;  state 
lowest  wages  and  experience,  ADVERTISER 
3071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young  woman  to  do  housework; 

good  home  in  suburb,  15  minutes  from  New 
York  City;  $40  a  month;  no  laundry.  Write 
fully,  MRS.  E.  II.  PIERCE,  107  Seminole  Ave¬ 
nue,  F’orest  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Young  married  man,  interested  in 
fruit  growing,  for  apple  orchard  work. 
ADVERTISER  3073,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman,  single,  prefer¬ 
ably  some  A.  R.  experience;  send  references; 
state  wages  With  application.  DERRYDALE 
FARM,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  German  preferred,  for  farm 
work;  man  must  be  thoroughly  experienced. 
Write,  stating  experience,  reference  and  salary, 
ADVERTISER  3072,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  Protestant  woman  to  keep 
house  on  farm,  near  Port  Byron,  for  father 
and  son  (16),  whose  mother  just  died;  a  good 
home  for  right  party;  elderly  lady  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  3050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  willing  and  agreeable  worker,  also  able 
to  milk;  one  who  can  operate  tractor  preferred, 
but  not  essential;  $60  per  month  and  board. 
Address  RIDGELAWN  FARMS,  Williamsville, 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper,  familiar  with 
care  of  children.  BOX  3G3,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man,  wife  and  one  or  two  grown 
daughters  for  congenial  work  on  farm;  com¬ 
fortable  house  and  desirable  surroundings.  Ap¬ 
ply  in  person  or  by  letter,  giving  particulars, 
LAURELTON  FARMS,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


ATTENDANTS — Women,  young  to  middle  aged, 
wanted;  wages,  depending  upon  whether  ex¬ 
perienced  or  inexperienced,  $40  to  $60  a  month, 
with  maintenance.  The  New  Jersey  State  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Morris  Plains.  Dr.  Marcus  A.  Curry, 
Supt.  For  application  blank,  address  MISS  M. 
B.  MOYLAN,  Sudt.  of  Nurses,  Greystone  Park, 
N.  J. 


MILKERS,  dry-hand;  also  experienced  bottling 
house  man;  certified  dairy;  clean,  healthy, 
single  men;  10-hour  day;  15  cows;  $55  month, 
good  board;  steady  men  Wanted.  BOX  313, 
Pawling,  N.  Y. 


FARM  teamsters  wanted;  healthy,  single,  able 
to  do  all  work;  real  horsemen;  milk  in  emer¬ 
gency;  $50  month,  good  board.  BOX  313,  Paw¬ 
ling,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  dairy  farmer  wanted  for  modern 
farm;  fine  buildings  and  equipment;  location 
Northern  New  Jersey,  in  a  little  village  with 
school,  church,  library,  Grange  and  store;  must 
be  a  good  milker,  teamster  and  general  man; 
wages  $60  a  month,  with  house,  wood,  garden 
and  milk.  ADVERTISER  2967,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  poultryman  wanted  on  a  large  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  must  be  an  experienced,  capa¬ 
ble  man,  who  can  raise  chicks  successfully; 
single  man;  good  room,  board;  state  wages  and 
experience;  only  reliable,  capable  man  need 
apply.  ADVERTISER  2966,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE — Chauffeur-butler  and  cook-laundress; 

3  adults;  country;  Cadillac  car;  references 
required.  Address  BOX  426,  Center  Moriches, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  American  man  for  general 
farming;  wages  $45  month.  WALTER 
GOETZE,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man,  about  40,  to  work  on  small  farm; 

one  who  would  appreciate  a  good  home.  W. 
R.  WIKOFF,  R.  No.  1,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Three  good  dry-hand  milkers;  wages 
$50  a  month  and  board.  OLD  FORGE  FARM, 
Spring  Grove,  York  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman,  also  man  for 
small  milk  route;  good  wages  and  board. 
MANAGER,  Macbrae  Farm,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED— A  middle-aged  man  for  farm  work; 

small  wages  and  good  home  for  the  right 
man;  all  year  round.  BOX  365,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  useful  chauffeur  (single)  to  care 
for  two  cars,  do  some  driving,  help  about  the 
house  and  garden;  must  have  good  references  as 
to  character  and  dependability  and  a  chauffeur’s 
license;  good  living  conditions,  with  modern  im¬ 
provements;  two  miles  from  Pawling.  GEORGE 
C.  STONE,  Pawling,  Y.  Y. 

WANTED — By  elderly  couple,  middle-aged  sin¬ 
gle  man  to  work  farm  on  partnership  basis-; 

for  ri£ht  Party:  no  drinking  man. 
LOCK  BOX  383,  Owego.  Tioga  Co.,  N,-  Y. 

WANTED — Farm  teamsters;  no  milking-  10 

TTr1i<i-uTr-s:T,  wa"es  ?5°  Per  month  and  board. 
WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  E  A 
Perry,  Manager,  Juliustown,  N.  J.  Telephone 
Pemberton,  176. 

WANTED — Seamstress,  who  understands  making 
boys’  clothes  (except  coats)  and  mending  all 
things;  boys  help;  neat,  particular,  spry  with 
needle;  write  experience;  salary  $65  month  and 
home.  SUPERINTENDENT,  Training  School, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED  — ■  Middle-aged  woman  for  general 

housework;  good  home,  good  wages:  small 
family;  conveniences.  VOORHEES,  110  Pearl 
Street,  Torrington,  Conn. 

FARMER— Single,  middle  age,  settled  man,  not 
afraid  hard  work,  with  thorough  understanding 
soil,  crop  rotation,  growing  mangels,  potatoes; 
also  must  understand  gas  engine,  farm  imple¬ 
ments  and  repairs;  no  superintendent,  but  steady 
working  foreman;  good  wages  and  board;  all 
year  position;  highest  references  demanded. 
ADVERTISER  3051,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  single  man,  experienced  in  eom- 

mereial  fruit  growing,  for  orchard  in  Hudson 

I > r  FAS  A- t “’I'r M. r -‘i’ !K!> f ' O  1  Vx',  fo r  a  good  worker. 
PLEASANT  ACRES,  R.  2,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Shepherd-gardener;  barn  chores; 

wife  to  work  at  house  by  day;  state  refer¬ 
ences,  wages,  with  house  and  privileges;  per- 
3  cows  and  calves,  2  horses  40  ewes 
EDWARD  R.  CASSIDY,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife;  man  who  understands 
commercial  poultry  raising  and  truck  garden¬ 
ing;  woman  cooking  and  general  housework; 
wages  $100  per  month,  with  house,  milk  and 
vegetables.  W.  D.  SAWYER,  Webb’s  Hill, 
Stamford,  Conn. 

A  MARRIED  man  for  general  farm  work;  $80 

per  month,  house,  garden,  milk  furnished; 
rrVoV-v,  Mion;  references  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3020,  care  Rural  New-- Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  who  understands  general  ’ 
farming  and  poultry;  no  dairy;  state  wages 
and  experience;  references.  J.  KLEIN,  Hills¬ 
dale.  N.  Y. 

WANTED— A  good  farm  boy  without  bad  habits 

to  cut  asparagus,  use  a  hoe,  etc. ;  work  that  is 
not  heavy,  but  needs  a  good  strong  back  and 
good  worker;  good  wages  paid;  good  home  to 
live  in.  LESTER  W.  BENNETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  —  Wife  first-class  cook;  husband  gar¬ 
dener  and  handy  man;  small  private  family; 
country;  references  required;  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  3062,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

OPENING  in  commercial  orchard  and  poultry 

for  reliable  single  man,  experienced;  state 
wages  expected;  send  reference;  fine  chance  for 
advancement.  WHEELER  WELDAY,  Smith- 
field,  0. 

WANTED  —  At  once,  single  man  (Protestant 
preferred)  for  assistant  herdsman  and  gen- 
fr,r , L  f  ? r™. k ’  $50  a  month,  board  and  room. 
PeekskmWXS’  yUperintendent'  Watch  Hill  Farm, 

WAN  I ED  Milkers,  dry  hand;  25-30  cows  twice 

wa*?es  $6#  month  and  board.  WAL- 
RLR-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO  E  A 

Perry,  Manager,  Juliustown,  N.  J.  Telephone 
Pemberton  176. 

WANTED— Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 

institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month,  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age  and 
enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  em¬ 
ployer  if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT 
Letchworth  Village.  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  y! 

WANTED — Tractor  operator,  married,  for  large 
fruit  orchards,  located  in  Burlington  Co.,  N. 

J. ;  must  understand  making  own  repairs;  tenant 
house;  steady  employment;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3063,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  with  confidence  and  ability  wanted  to  run 
30-acre  truck  and  market  gardening  farm  on 
Long  Island;  power  equipment  and  excellent 
market;  salary  and  50  per  cent  of  profits. 
ADVERTISER  3064,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  woman  or  girl  for  general  house¬ 
work;  good  plain  cook;  adult  family  of  three; 
all  modern  conveniences;  wages  $40.  Address 
507  THIRTEENTH  STREET,  College  Point,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN,  thoroughly  understanding  garden 
truck,  corn  and  potatoes;  board  and  percent¬ 
age;  state  experience  and  percentage  wanted;  fo 
work  with  owner.  HALLER,  Box  99,  Route  1, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

COOK  WANTED — Small  family  on  farm,  near 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  want  capable  young  white 
woman  to  take  charge  of'  kitchen  and  storeroom; 
must  be  fine  bread  and  cake  baker  and  do  plain 
laundry;  house  has  all  modern  conveniences; 
wages  $60;  give  age,  reference  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  ACKER,  Unity  Lodge, 
Copake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  experienced  men  for  testers  in 
cow  testing  associations  in  New  Jersey;  pay 
$3  per  day  and  expenses.  Address  M.  H. 
KEENEY,  College  Farm,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Sober  single  man  on  farm;  good 
milker  and  teamster;  $45  month  and  board. 
J.  C.  THOMPSON,  Unionville,  Conn. 

WANTED — Two  bright,  active  farm  boys,  16  to 
18  years  old,  to  work  in  kitchen  of  high-class 
country  inn;  $25  and  keep.  THE  WEBER 
DUCK  INN  CO.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

WANTED  —  Reliable,  middle-aged,  single  man 
for  general  farm  Work;  give  reference  and 
state  salary.  BOX  68,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

WANTED — At  once,  competent  dairyman  to  take 
charge  of  commercial  growing  plant,  making 
and  peddling  Grade  A  milk;  must  understand 
making  soft  cheese,  butter  and  commercial  but¬ 
termilk  and  be  capable  of  handling  men;  send 
references,  wages  wanted  and  whether  single  or 
married.  MAY  MEADOWS  DAIRY  FARM, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Reliable  single  man  on  fruit  farm: 

good  home  and  board;  state  age,  references 
and  salary  expected.  BERNARD  A.  STOCK, 
Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Single  men;  one  poultryman,  and 
have  care  of  three  cows;  one  assistant  gar¬ 
dener;  private  estate;  $90  per  month,  furnished 
rooms.  ARON  ESTATE,  Great  Neck,  L.I.,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted,  by  May  1,  1923,  coun¬ 
try-bred  woman,  good  plain  cook;  steady  and 
reliable;  small  place;  near  village.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — At  once,  clean,  reliable,  single  man 
to  care  for  small  herd  of  choice  dairy  cows 
and  do  some  farm  Work;  also  one  for  farm  and 
orchard  work,  producing  farm  crops  and  apples, 
mostly  for  roadside  market;  good  wages  and  per 
cent  on  profits;  state  fully  experience,  age, 
habits  and  wages  expected.  MEADOW  FARM, 
Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  open 
for  position  as  working  manager,  commercial 
plant  or  estate;  expert  incubation,  brooding 
chicks,  egg  production,  selecting  and  matings 
for  results;  only  plants  where  results  can  be 
accomplished  considered;  married;  American; 
no  children;  New* Jersey  or  Pennsylvania  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  2802,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — Position  wanted  by  married 
man,  small  family;  20  years’  experience  on 
commercial  and  private  plants;  understands  the 
business  thoroughly  in  all  its  branches;  compe 
tent  to  take  entire  charge  of  any  place;  refer¬ 
ences  of  the  best;  specially  interested  in  pedi¬ 
gree  work  for  high  egg  laying.  ADVERTISER 
2907,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IF  you  are  seeking  the  service  of  a  capable  man 
to  handle  a  large  farm  proposition,  I  solicit 
your  correspondence  to  verify  my  ability.  413 
MAIN  ST.,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

BOY,  17,  wishes  position  on  farm,  poultry  pre¬ 
ferred;  some  experience.  ROBERT  GODSOE, 
205  Vanderbilt  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ELDERLY  MAN,  competent  through  lifelong 
experience  in  all  lines  of  garden  work,  offers 
service  for  such  and  the  proper  upkeep  of  a 
home’s  surroundings,  with  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  poultry  and  accounts,  available. 
ADVERTISER  3000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Position  by  practical,  up-to-date 
farm  superintendent;  life  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  agricultural  college  training;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  management  of  large  commercial 
farms  and  private  estates;  best  of  references; 
American;  single;  age  47;  family  consists  of 
mother  and  self;  prefer  Alfalfa  and  live  stock 
proposition.  BOX  702,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

FARM  and  estate  manager  wishes  position; 

especially  fitted  to  build  up  and  manage  a 
large  estate;  capable  in  construction  of  build¬ 
ings  and  roads,  building  up  soils,  developing  a 
dairy  and  poultry  plant;  have  also  hnd  exper¬ 
ience  raising  game  birds  and  hatching  fish  to 
restock  private  game  preserve;  12  years  on 
first-class  2, 000-acre  estate;  have  been  instruc¬ 
tor  in  State  School  of  Agriculture;  would  ex¬ 
pect.  house  and  usual  requisites  With  $150  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  2990,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  manager;  single;  life  experience  and  ag¬ 
ricultural  college  training:  practical  and  up- 
to-date  and  get  results.  ADVERTISER  3013 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ’ 

FARMER— Life  experience,  married,  age  30- 
general  farming;  capable  of  overseeing  men 
ana  using  modern  machinery;  wife  will  board 
men  If  necessary;  wages,  $100  month  and  priv- 
ileges;  unquestionable  references  ADVER¬ 

TISER  3085,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  American  couple  would  like 

iarm  boarding  house;  4-8  men;  man  exoeri 
f;n/‘^l,farrnerI  willing  to  work;  A1  references 
ADVERTISER  3034,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

POSITION  wanted  by  practical  farmer  as  work- 

ing  manager;  life  experience  in  farming,  rais- 

I,in^=k’  *POUlt!T’  gardening,  etc.;  understand 
all  kinds  of  machinery;  30;  married;  small  fain- 
!y;  references;  please  state  particulars  in  first 

New-Yorker  eSS  ADVBRTISER  3032<  tare  Rural 

FAe?S;GARVKNKR'  ImlrriwI'  wants  position 

K  estate;  experienced  in  poultry, 

W M  Timi  '  AfWMS'  croa<ls'  cows-  horse's. 

vym.  I  U I M I  E,  1710  Main  St.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

P(tn1IinIinJM«AN~Sl."gle  younS  man.  Cornell’ 
d  1  ill  ” »?£' „ 8my <>,!rK  e5y>erienc®.  open  for  imme- 
diate  engagement;  prefer  plant  on  estate  or  in- 

clatpd-)n  abillty  and  "onosty  are  appre- 

oooi  ’  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
3031,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

!!s  gardener  or  caretaker;’ 

A  DV  ERTIWR6  nnan°°k '  ,Iau«hter  ns  waitress. 
aim  lrtiser  3030,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

age  24,  wants  position  as  milk 
route  driver;  fully  experienced;  extra  good 
collections;  best  of  references;  only  first- 
class  proposition  considered.  WILLIS  STTTR- 
GIS,  108  Union  Street,  Canton,  Pa 

SIfarm,-:  *1AN  <27)  7“ntH  poslti°n  on  chicken 

ADVERTISER  K,iVxr  particulars. 

ALVLBilhKR  3043,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  533 « 


^  FOR  > 
COLORADO 
BEETLE 

The  ordinary  potato 
bug 

Do  not  wait  until  they 
grow  up.  The  young 
ones  do  most  of  the 
damage.  If  their  first 
meal  is  Pyrox,  they 
won’t  grow  up.  j 


YOU  MUST  SPRAY — so  while  you 
are  at  it  do  a  good  job;  do  three  jobs 
at  once  by  using  Pyrox.  It  kills  bugs, 
controls  blight,  puts  so  much  extra  pep 
into  the  plants  that  they  live  longer  and 
produce  more  and  better  tubers.  All 
this  at  only  one  time-and-labor  cost  for 
spraying. 

Pyrox  is  a  smooth,  firm  paste — a  chem¬ 
ical  blend  of  deadly  poison  and  powerful 
fungicide.  Used  for  twenty-four  years. 
Will  not  injure  foliage. 

Pyrox  is  milled  like  the  finest  paint; 
easily  mixed;  sprays  in  a  fog-like  mist 
through  finest  nozzles,  and  therefore 
covers  more  foliage.  Pyrox  sticks  like 
paint,  even  in  heavy  rains.  Always  uni¬ 
form  in  quality,  dependable;  home-made 
sprays  are  not.  Fine  for  HOME  GAR¬ 
DENS,  small  fruits,  flowers,  shrubbery, 
and  all  kinds  of  truck. 

More  poison  than  standard  require- 


A  BOOK 


You  Cannot  Buy 

- now  free  to  you 

An  unbiased  authorita¬ 
tive  discusSion  of  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases 
and  how  to  control  them. 
Admits  that  Pyrox  is  not 
a  cure-all,  and  lets  users 
tell  you  in  their  own 
words  how  Pyrox  saves 
them  time  and  money. 
You  won’t  have  the  latest 
spraying  idea  until  you 
get  this  finely  illustrated 
authoritative  hand-book. 

Send  for  it  to-day 


FOR 

FLEA  BEETLE 

The  little  black 
jumper 

They  make  a  leaf  look 
like  a  sieve.  Blight 
starts  easily  in  the  punc¬ 
tured  leaf.  Pyrox  is  a 
flea  beetle  repellent. 


1.  Know  your  pests 

2.  Spray  thoroughly 

3.  Spray  at  the  right  time 

4.  Use  proper  strength  sprays 

5.  Spray  for  blight  before  it 

appears 

6.  Spray  under  side  of  leaves, 

and  stems 

7.  Use  enough  pressure  to  give 

fine  mist 

8.  Use  correct  type  of  sprayer 

for  your  crops 

9.  Kill  three  birds  with  one 

stone  by  using  Pyrox,  the 
powerful  triple-duty  spray 


FOR 

LEAF-HOPPER 

The  tiny  green  sap- 
sucker 

They  make  the  leaf 
gradually  turn  black 
and  curl  at  the  edge.  A 
bad  pest.  Pyrox  helps 
repel  them. 


ments  —  Extra  high  copper  content 


Pyrox  to-day  is  better  than  ever  —  a  more 
deadly  poison;  a  stronger  fungicide.  Once 
used,  you  will  consider  it  as  vital  as  fertilizer. 
Sold  everywhere,  in  glass  jars,  cans  and  bar¬ 
rels.  The  PYROX  BOOK  gives  all  details. 

Send  for  it  and  learn  the  facts  in  users’  own 
words. 

We  also  make  Arsenate  of  Lead ,  Calcium 

Arsenate,  Bodo,  Paradichlorobenzene  and 
Paris  Green 

%  ;  V  .  .  I  *  f-  "2  ViP** 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY 

49  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 

111  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR 

HEALTHY 

TUBERS 

The  big  mealy  kind 

Pyrox  invigorates  the 
plant.  Makes  it  live 
longer  and  produce 
more.  Pays  to  spray 
with  Pyrox  for  this,  if 
for  nothing  else. 


FOR 

LATE  BLIGHT 

The  cause  of  dry  rot 

The  deadly  enemy.  Con¬ 
trol  it  by  constant  spray¬ 
ing  with  Pyrox.  Begin 
when  plants  are  six 
inches  high. 
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Making,  A  Pasture  into  A  Wood  Mot 


We  have  a  few  acres  of  laud  that  at  some  time  were 
covered  with  forest.  It  has  never  been  cultivated,  only 
used  as  pasture.  We  would  like  to  have  it  once  more 
in  forest  trees.  Is  it  a  good  plan  to  fence  it  and  leave 
it  to  grow  trees  that  will  naturally  come,  or  is  it  better 
to  plant  trees?  What  kinds  would  be  the  best  to  plant, 
if  that  is  a  better  plan?  The  woods  here  are  mostly 
elms,  hard  and  soft  maple,  hemlock,  some  kind  of  pine 
that  doesn’t  seem  to  grow  straight  and  tall,  small  cedars 
and  a  few  other  kinds.  Could  we  grow  our  own  trees 
from  seed  for  planting?  w.  H. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

N  UNSATISFACTORY  COMBINA¬ 
TION. — Trees  never  grow  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  a  pasture.  Individual  trees 
scattered  about  a  pasture,  or  along 
the  fence  rows,  may  be  all  right  to 
give  shade  or  protection  to  the  stock, 
but  in  the  long  run  one  should  determine  definitely 
•whether  a  field  is  to  be  used  for  woods  or  for  pas¬ 
ture.  and  specialize  in  the  direction  desired.  A 
wooded  pasture  never  has  the  ability  to  grow  a  good 
crop  of  grass,  and  a  pastured  woods  soon  becomes 
run  down,  the  trees  lack  vitality,  and  the  little  trees 
which  would  naturally  take  their  places  have  be¬ 
come  eaten  or  otherwise  destroyed  by  the  stock. 
Therefore,  if  a  woods  is  desired,  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  fence  off  that  portion  which  is  to  he  allotted 
to  trees,  so  that  it  is  apart  from  the  pasture. 

STARTING  THE  TREES.— Having  decided  the 
question  of  fencing,  there  arises  the  almost  equally 
difficult  one  of  how  to  get  the  trees  started,  and 
which  trees  to  favor.  If  there  are  woods  within  a 
distance  of  100  to  200  yards  it  probable  that  vol¬ 


unteer  seedlings  of  any  or  all  of  the  trees  which 
you  have  mentioned  will  begin  to  appear  in  the  area. 
Soft  maple  and  elm  will  probably  be  the  first  to 
appear,  especially  if  the  fencing  is  done  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Both  of  these  trees  ripen  their  seeds  in  the 
early  Spring,  and  each  of  them  has  little  wings 
which  aid  the  wind  to  carry  them.  The  hard  maple 
ripens  its  seeds  in  the  Fall,  but  they  also  have  wings, 
and  will  spread  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  other  two 
trees.  Hemlock  and  pine  seeds,  although  winged,  do 
not  carry  so  far  in  the  wind,  and  usually  have 
greater  difficulty  in  getting  started.  Cedar  seeds  are 
produced  in  a  berry-like  fruit,  and  are  often  carried 
by  birds,  so  that  there  is  no  telling  how  far  they 
may  spread  from  the  parent  tree.  Other  trees,  such 
as  you  have  never  noticed  before,  will  appear  all 
over  the  field.  These  trees  are. of  different  values 
commercially,  but  in  the  young  woodlot  they  should 
all  be  encouraged.  While  they  are  getting  started, 
however,  unless  some  effort  is  made  to  fill  in  the 
vacant  spaces  there  will  grow  up  a  great  many  weeds 
and  undesirable  plants.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
ai*e  bound  to  grow  during  the  first  few  years,  but 
naturally  the  object  is  to  get  trees  to  grow  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

PLANTING  TREES.— To  get  best  results  and  get 
them  most  quickly  the  area  should  be  planted  to 
some  of  the  desirable  forest  trees.  The  volunteer 
growth  may  be  encouraged,  and  will  do  admirably  to 
fill  in  any  blank  spaces  and  to  help  bring  about  for¬ 
est  conditions  more  rapidly.  Small  trees  for  forest 


planting  can  be  grown  on  the  farm,  more  or  less  as 
one  would  grow  a  garden  crop,  for  a  period  of  two 
to  four  years ;  they  may  be  purchased  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  tree  nursery,  of  which  there  are  many,  or 
they  may  he  purchased  from  the  State.  The  New 
York  State  Conservation  Commission,  whose  offices 
are  in  Albany,  maintains  seven  big  nurseries  for  the 
growing  of  forest  trees.  They  do  not  attempt  to 
grow  a  great  variety,  but  confine  themselves  to  those 
species  which  they  are  sure  can  be  made  econom¬ 
ically  successful  in  New  York  State.  They  can  be 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  production  for  purposes  of 
reforesting  land  within  the  State.  If  one  can  be 
content  with  the  somewhat  limited  list  to  select 
from,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  most 
desirable  source  of  material.  Their  list  includes 
white  pine,  red  pine,  Scotch  pine,  Norway  spruce, 
white  ash,  black  locust  and  Carolina  poplar.  The 
little  trees  range  from  one  to  four  years  old,  and  the 
price  is  largely  according  to  age.  Year-old  stock 
can  be  purchased  for  as  little  as  $1  per  thousand, 
while  the  four-year-old  material  will  be  $3.50  to  $4. 
depending  upon  the  species.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  nursery  to  the 
consumer.  There  is  little  doubt  that  for  most  small 
planters  the  price  is  much  less  than  would  be  the 
cost  of  growing  them. 

SELECTION  OF  VARIETIES.— Considering  the 
character  of  the  trees  growing  in  the  vicinity,  it 
would  seem  that  Norway  spruce  will  grow  very  satis¬ 
factorily  here,  as  will  also  white  pine.  Stock  three 
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or  four  years  old  is  most  easily  handled  and  re¬ 
covers  with  reasonable  rapidity  from  the  shock  of 
being  transplanted.  A  satisfactory  spacing  to  which 
to  set  them  out  is  six  feet  apart.  This  requires 
1,210,  if  set  at  exact  intervals,  to  the  acre.  Trees 
set  at  this  distance  will  develop  forest  conditions  in 
a  few  years,  and  then  produce  the  tall,  straight 
form,  with  the  lower  branches  pruned  off  naturally. 
A  closer  spacing  will  bring  about  these  conditions 
much  more  quickly,  but  the  added  expense  of  setting 
out.  over  300  extra  trees  is  scarcely  justified.  Trees 
set  much  further  apart  develop  a  form  with  many 
side  limbs  extending  well  down  to  the  ground.  These 
limbs  produce  knots  which  lower  the  value  of  the 
lumber.  When  trees  are  closely  planted  these  lower 
limbs  will  be  heavily  shaded  early  in  the  life  of  the 
tree,  so  that  they  will  die  and  later  drop  off. 

A  DESIRABLE  COMBINATION.— An  attractive 
woodlot,  and  one  which  would  eventually  have  con- 
sideratfle  value,  could  be  developed  by  planting  sev¬ 
eral  rows  of  Norway  spruce  around  the  boundaries, 
and  then  filling  the  interior  with  white  pine.  The 
spruce  will  act  as  a  windbreak  and  screen.  A  few 
of  the  trees  can  be  used  for  Christmas  trees,  and 
later  they  can  be  sold  for  paper  pulpwood  or  as  logs 
to  be  manufactured  into  box  lumber.  The  white  pine 
will  develop  into  a  profitable  timber  tree.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  some  volunteer  hardwoods  will  develop 
here  and  there  throughout  the  woodlot.  These  can 
be  encouraged  or  not,  as  the  owner  sees  fit. 

PLANTING.— The  trees  are  best  planted  in  the 
Spring,  although  Fall  planting  is  often  satisfactory. 
It  is  most  important  that  they  be  set  out  while  they 
are  in  their  resting  or  dormant  period.  It  is  always 
dangerous  to  try  to  plant  after  growth  has  started. 
If  the  trees  are  to  be  purchased  from  a  nursery, 
either  State  or  private,  the  order  should  be  sent  in 
as  early  as  possible,  and  by  all  means  not  later  than 
the  first  of  April.  Two  men  working  together  can  set 
800  to  1,200  trees  in  a  day.  One  man  usually  goes 
ahead  wih  a  heavy  hoe  or  mattock  and  digs  a  hole. 
Another  man  follows  with  a  pail  full  of  little  trees, 
and  plants  one  firmly  in  the  hole. 

POINTS  TO  OBSERVE. — A  few  precautions  are 
always  well  to  bear  in  mind  when  planting  trees : 

Direct  sunlight  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  roots  as  little  as  possible. 

The  roots  should  always  be  kept  moist. 

The  little  trees  should  be  set  in  the  ground  at 
practically  the  same  depth  as  they  stood  when  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  nursery.  Each  tree  will  show  this  by  the 
color  of  the  bark  on  the  main  stem. 

The  roots  must’  not  be  allowed  to  turn  back  on 
themselves,  but  each  little  rootlet  to  run  out  to  its 
full  length  or  be  clipped  off. 

J  The  roots  should  be  packed  firmly  into  the  ground, 
so  that  all  the  rootlets  are  in  contact  with  the  soil, 
and  the  tree  can  lie  pulled  out  only  with  difficulty. 

c.  h.  c. 


June  10,  100  hills  Stow  ell’s  Evergreen  sweet  corn. 

July  1,  25  All  Season  cabbage  plants,  25  Early  Er¬ 
furt  dwarf  cauliflower,  100  hills  Stow  ell’s  Evergreen, 
200  White  Plume  celery  plants. 

July  20,  2  ozs.  Purple  Top  White  Globe  turnip,  % 
lb.  Golden  Wax  beans,  %  lb.  Stringless  green  beans, 
100  Big  Boston  lettuce  plants,  %  lb.  Bloomsdale 
spinach  seed. 

This  plan,  I  think,  will  give  .T.  K.  fresh  vegetables 
from  June  until  October.  wm.  perkins. 


A  Three  Horse  Hitch 

ON  i>age  127  you  print  a  diagram  of  a  three- 
horse  hitch.  Here  is  a  diagram  of  what  I  use 
altogether  on  three  horses,  and  I  use  them  almost 


a  user  of  three  horses  all  my  life.  I  consider  this 
much  more  humane  than  any  other  I  have  ever  used. 
Painesville,  6.  f.  b.  o. 


A  Succession  of  Garden  Vegetables 

I  have  bought  a  farm  and  intend  taking  boarders  this 
Summer.  Will  you  tell  me  how  many  rows  of  each 
vegetable  I  should  plant  and  how  long  each  row  should 
be,  so  as  to  have  fresh  vegetables  from  June  to  October 
for  15  people?  J-  K< 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

THIS  question  from  J.  lv.  brings  to  mind  a  prop¬ 
osition  I  wafl^up  against  when  I  had  charge  of 
the  “War  Gardens’’  in  Trenton  six  years  ago.  The 
Old  Ladies’  Home  had  a  beautiful  lawn  of  nearly  an 
acre  of  ground,  that  the  committee  in  charge  wanted 
me  to  plant  so  it  would  yield  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  40  inmates  for  the  season.  It  was  the  first  prop¬ 
osition  of  this  kind  I  had  ever  been  up  against,  but 
after  spending  a  few  hours  thinking  over  the  matter, 
1  tackled  the  job,  and  it  gave  such  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  I  never  heard  one  word  of  complaint.  If  J.  K. 
will  follow  these  instructions  I  think  he  will  succeed 
with  his  undertaking: 

April  1,  or  as  soon  as  you  can  plow  ground,  plant 
100  Big  Boston  an^  100  New  York  lettuce  plants; 
two  ounces  Egyptian  beet  seed ;  one  quart  of  Hun¬ 
dredfold  peas;  four  quarts  of  onion  sets;  50  Early 
Wakefield  cabbage  plants;  one  bushel  Early  Cobbler 
potatoes;  one  ounce  Crimson  Globe  radish. 

April  25,  sow  one  quart  Hundredfold  peas;  %  lb. 
Golden  Wax  beans;  %  lb.  Stringless  green  beans; 
100  hills  Early  Mayflower  sweet  corn;  100  hills 
Howling  Mob,  100  hills  Stowell’s  Evergreen,  %  lb. 
Victoria  spinach. 

May  10,  sow  100  hills  Stowell’s  Evergreen  sweet 
corn,  one  quart  Hundredfold  peas;  set  12  Earliana 
tomato  plants,  12  Bonnie  Best,  24  Stone,  24  hills 
Hackensack  muskmelon,  6  hills  V  hite  Spine  cu¬ 
cumber. 

May  25.  *4  lb.  Wilson  Bush  Lima,  100  hills  Stow- 
ell's  Evergreen  sweet  corn,  12  New  York  Improved 
eggplants,  24  Ruby  King  peppers. 


Using  Nitrate  of  Soda 

Tell  us  the  best  way  to  use  nitrate  of  soda. 

s.  K.  B. 

IT  depends  somewhat  on  the  crop.  If  for  grain  or 
grass,  we  should  broadcast  the  nitrate  early  in 
the  Spring.  It  would  require  a  very  careful  hand 
to  broadcast  150  lbs.  of  nitrate  evenly  over  an  acre, 
for  it  would  not  he  unlike  broadcasting  and  seeding 
of  wheat.  In  order  to  get  an  even  distribution,  it  is 
better  to  increase  the  bulk  by  mixing  the  nitrate 
with  four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of  dry  earth,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  will  readily  mix  with  it.  Then  ,by  handl¬ 
ing  500  or  600  lhs.  to  the  acre,  a  more  even  distribu¬ 
tion  can  be  made.  In  some  cases  the  nitrate  is 
thoroughly  dissolved  in  water,  and  this  solution  is 
poured  over  a  pile  of  sifted  coal  ashes  until  it  is  all 
well  soaked.  Then,  when  the  ashes  are  dried  out, 
the  nitrate  will  be  found  well  mixed  through  the 
entire  mass,  and  this  can  be  broadcast  evenly  so  as 
to  spread  the  nitrate  as  desired.  For  use  on  garden 
plants  or  crops  like  strawberries,  potatoes  or  gar¬ 
den  truck,  we  find  it  better  to  scatter  the  nitrate 
along  the  rows,  not  closer  than  6  or  S  in.  from  the 
hill  or  drill.  The  nitrate  can  be  mixed  with  some 
filler,  as  would  he  the  ease  in  broadcasting,  and  we 
find  it  better  to  work  the  nitrate  properly  into  the 
soil  after  it  has  been  applied.  Some  gardeners  pre¬ 
fer  to  dissolve  the  nitrate  in  water  and  pour  this 
solution  along  the  rows. 


Results  from  using  Ipecac  for  Turkeys 

ON  page  484  I  saw  an  editorial  on  the  feeding  of 
ipecac  to  turkeys.  Four  years  ago  1  started 
raising  turkeys  for  hatching.  The  stock  was  Bronze, 
pureblood.  The  first  year  we  hatched  six,  saving 
one  tom  and  two  hens.  We  were  a  little  more  suc¬ 
cessful  the  second  year,  and  the  third  year  saw  your 
article  on  ipecac  as  a  cure  for  blackhead. 

Blackhead  broke  out  in  the  flock,  but  was  not  rec¬ 
ognized  at  first,  and  we  lost  a  few  from  it.  After 
performing  post-mortems  and  learning  that  the 
trouble  was  blackhead,  we  used  the  fluid  form  of 
ipecac  very  successfully,  curing  five  out  of  six  tur¬ 
keys.  The  dosage  was  10  drops  three  times  a  day  for 
three  days,  twice  a  day  for  three  days,  and  once  a 
day. 

Last  year  we  hatched  48  young  turkeys,  using  a 
tom  from  another  flock  which  had  none  of  the  blood 
of  ours  in  it.  Of  the  4S  we  hatched  we  raised  44, 
although  the  blackhead  appeared  and  we  lost  two 
with  it.  Probably  as  many  as  15  of  the  turkeys  had 
the  blackhead,  but  were  cured  by  giving  ipecac. 


Our  turkeys  a-re  hatched  under  hens,  put  out  In 
coops,  about  10  to  a  hen,  the  hen  being  kept  cooped  up, 
the  turkeys  allowed  to  run.  The  coops  are  moved 
every  day  and  cleaned.  They  are  allowed  to  run  this 
way  right  along,  but  when  they  are  too  big  for  the 
coops  we  have  a  separate  house  where  they  all  are 
di’iven  in  at  night  and  let  out  in  the  eai*ly  morning. 
Last  Spring  was  very  wet,  but  we  never  found 
that  the  dampness  affected  them  in  the  slightest. 

They  are  fed  entirely  on  grain— wheat,  cracked 
corn,  curdled  milk  and  what  insects  and  clover 
they  pick  from  a  two-acre  field.  ( We  have  never 
had  any  trouble  with  their  wandering  away,  as  they 
become  accustomed  to  staying  in  one  place. 

From  observation  it  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest 
danger  to  young  turkeys  is  the  eating  of  sour  food, 
especially  mash.  The  feed  is  never  allowed  to  stand 
out  in  the  sun.  The  grain  is  put  in  pans  and  when 
they  leave  it  in  the  morning  it  is  taken  away..  This 
is  done  at  every  feeding,  as  they  will  stand  in  the 
pans  and  dampen  the  grain,  which  then,  under  the 
sun’s  rays,  soui*s. 

Weak  leg,  in  ducks,  I  have  cured  by  small  doses 
of  castor  oil ;  one-half  a  teaspoonful  once  a  day  for 
three  days,  or  until  the  legs  become  normal. 

New  York.  e.  a.  worrall. 


Providence  Kind  to  Virginia 

IT  is  indeed  fortunate  that  Providence  has  been  so 
kind  to  south-side  Virginia,  for  in  many  ways 
her  human  inhabitants  of  past  generations  have 
been  very  unkind,  or  rather  unwise  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  her.  They  cleared  away  the  fox*est  and 
raised  crop  after  crop  of  corn  and  tobacco  until  the 
soil  all  washed  away,  and  the  hillsides  were  slashed 
with  gullies.  The  abandoned  fields  at  once  cov¬ 
eted  themselves  with  sedge  grass,  and  in  two  years 
little  pine  seedlings  sprang  up,  and  nature  had  began 
to  repair  the  damage  done  by  her  thoughtless  chil¬ 
dren.  In  the  last  10  years  many  a  man  has  sold  the 
Pine  timber  from  land  which  his  grandfather  had 
cleared  and  worn  out,  for  more  than  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  made  from  it  in  the  wearing-out  process.  We 
are  near  the  northern  limit  of  the  range  of  the  lob¬ 
lolly  ixine,  which  our  State  Forester  claims  is  the 
most  valuable  forest  tree  in  the  Eastern  United 
States.  We  also  have  the  Southern  yellow  pine, 
which  is  second  in  value  only  to  the  loblolly,  and 
which  has  a  range  extending  clear  across  the  State. 

Thanks  to  better  methods  of  fanning  our  fields 
are  no  longer  being  abandoned  to  sedge  grass  and 
pines,  but  the  three  big  L’s,  lime,  legumes  and  live 
stock,  are  keeping  up  and  increasing  fex-tility  and 
adding  to  the  general  prosperity.  Much  work  has 
been  done  in  the  last  few  yeai-s  at  reclaiming  worn- 
out.  and  gullied  lands.  We  find  the  hillside  terrace, 
or  ditch,  a  great  help  in  this  work.  In  fact,  I  may 
say  that  in  many  eases  the  hillside  ditch  is  the  first 
essential  to  the  reclamation  of  Worn-out  hill  land, 
because  it  is  the  only  means  we  have  of  holding 
such  land  from  washing  until  it  can  be  got  in  con¬ 
dition  to  hold  a  sod.  After  the  soil  is  built  up  to 
the  point  where  it  will  produce  a  fair  crop  of  any 
sod-forming  plant,  the  ditches  may  usually  be  done 
away  with,  and  deep  plowing  and  cover  crops  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  prevent  ei-osion.  We  have  laid  out 
many  miles  of  these  ditches  in  the  last  five  years, 
usually  giving  them  a  fall  of  6  in.  in  100  ft. 

The  only  way  we  have  found  to  utilize  these  old 
gullied  hillsides  so  as  to  build  up  the  soil  and  get 
an  income  frpm  it  at  the  same  time,  is  to  grow 
pastui’e  crops  for  hogs,  and  sell  pig  pork.  Our  pro¬ 
gram  is  about  as  follows:  First  a  good  system  of 
hillside  ditches.  Then  plow  deeply  in  Winter  or 
•  early  Spring.  By  deep  plowing  I  mean  eight  inches 
or  more.  About  May  10  plant  one-half  the  shift  in 
early  cow  peas  and  the  other  half  in  Mammoth 
Yellow  Soy  beans,  using  400  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate 
per  acre,  and  planting  inoculated  seed  in  30-in. 
rows.  Peas  will  be  ready  to  gi’aze  the  last  of  July, 
and  by  the  time  they  ai*e  finished  by  the  proper 
number  of  pigs,  the  beans  will  be  ready.  When  pigs 
go  on  the  beans,  disk  the  pea  vines  into  the  soil 
and  sow  Abrazzi  i-ye  and  Crimson  clover,  using  200 
or  300  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  in  the  drill.  By  the 
time  the  pigs  have  finished  the  beans,  say  November 
I,  they  may  be  turned  on  the  rye  and  elovei-,  and  it 
will  furnish  grazing  all  Winter  and  early  Spring, 
and  the  bean  land  may  be  disked  and  sown  to 
Abruzzi  rye  and  Hairy  vetch.  This  ci*op  may  be 
gi-azed  all  through  the  Spring,  afid  until  June  10. 

I  have  seen  this  short  rotation  repeated  year  after 
yeai*,  the  crops  getting  heavier  each  year,  until  the 
soil  would  grow  maximum  yields  of  any  crop.  Of 
course,  in  the  start  the  yields  will  be  light,  and  the 
number  of  animals  grazed  will  have  to  be  in  pro¬ 
portion.  JOHN  B.  LEWIS. 
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Mice  an 

Fruit  growers  take  warning.— orchard- 

ists  should  be  on  the  watch  for  mice  and  rab¬ 
bit  damage.  During  Winters  of  abundant  snowfall, 
when  the  food  is  scarce,  these  animals  will  eat  the 
most  appetizing  material  at  hand,  which  is  often 
the  tender  bark  of  young  fruit  trees.  The  present 
Winter  has  been  almost  ideal  for  such  injury,  and 
indications  are  that  considerable  damage  has  been 
done  in  some  sections  of  the  southern  part  of  New 
England.  While  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to 
save  trees  from  being  girdled  by  means  of  wire  pro¬ 
tectors,  poisoning  the  rodents,  mounding  the  trees 
with  soil  or  tramping  down  the  snow  about  the 
trunks,  if  girdling  occurs  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  save  the  girdled  trees  by  bridge-grafting. 

EFFECT  OF  GIRDLING  UPON  TREES— Trees 
girdled  only  part  way  about  the  trunk  may  recover 
by  the  bark  growing  again  over  the  wound.  Recov¬ 
ery,  however,  will  be  more  rapid  if  one  or  more 
bridge-grafts  are  inserted  over  the  girdled  area.  In 
the  meantime  the  bare  wood  surface  should  be 
coated  with  melted  grafting  wax,  white  lead,  or  the 
soil  may  be  banked  up  over  the  wound,  to  prevent 
drying  out.  A  tree  girdled  completely  about  the 
trunk,  if  left  to  itself,  will  usually  die  during  the 
first  year. 

BRIDGE-GRAFTING.  —  Bridge-grafting  consists 
of  connecting  the  cambium  layers  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  girdled  area,  so  that  growth  may  be 
resumed  and  the  normal  functions  of  the  tree  re¬ 
stored.  The  connection  is  usually  made  with 
scions,  but  suckers  growing  from  the  base  of  the 
tree  may  be  inarched,  or  young  trees  may  be  planted 
about  the  base  of  the  tree  and  inarched. 

CARE  OF  TREES  WHEN  GIRDLED.  —  Trees 
which  are  girdled  should  be  protected  at  once  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  drying  out  of  the  wood  and  the  killing  of 
ari3’  particles  of  live  bark  which  may  be  left  by  the 
mice.  Such  small  particles  of  live  bark  may  live  and 
spread,  and  materially  assist  in  healing  over  the 
girdled  area.  In  some  cases  trees  which  have  been 
completely  girdled  have  survived  simply  by  protect¬ 
ing  these  particles  of  live  bark.  This  can  be  done  by 
painting  the  entire  wound  with  melted  grafting  wax, 
although  a  mixture  of  clay  and  cow  dung,  white 
lead  thinned  with  raw  linseed  oil,  or  banking  with 
earth,  will  serve  the  same  purpose.  Wrapping  with 
paper  or  burlap  will  help  to  some  extent,  but  it  will 
not  be  as  effective  as  the  methods  mentioned  above; 
neither  will  any  of  them  take  the  place  of  bridge¬ 
grafting. 

TIME  TO  BRIDGE-GRAFT.— In  the  Spring  when 
the  buds  begin  to  swell  and  the  bark  to  peel  easily 


A  Good  Job  of  Inarching.  Fig.  208 


d  Rabbit 

is  the  best  time  to  do  bridge-grafting,  as  growth 
starts  at  once,  and  there  is  less  chance  of  the  scions 
drying  out.  However,  if  a  large  number  of  trees 
ai'e  to  be  repaired,  the  work  may  be  started  on  any 
warm  day  in  the  early  Spring.  Scions  have  some¬ 
times  been  inserted  during  the  Summer  with  success 
to  replace  any  which  did  not  live. 

SCIONS. — Scions  should  be  of  mature  wood  cut 
from  the  previous  season's  growth.  The  best  scions 
are  those  about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil.  They  may 
be  cut  from  any  healthy  tree  which  is  near  at  hand, 


The  First  Fall  After  Bridge-grafting,  Fig.  201) 

but  must  not  be  allowed  to  dry  out  before  using. 
Scions  cut  from  the  tree  to  be  bridge-grafted  will  be 
satisfactory  if  no  shriveling  has  occurred. 

METHODS  OF  BRIDGE-GRAFT ING. — There  are 
several  different  methods  of  bridge-grafting.  The 
first  steps  are  to  measure  the  width  of  the  part  to 
be  bridged  and  to  cut  the  scions.  (These  should  be 
an  inch  or  more  longer  than  the  wound.)  Bevel 
the  ends  of  the  scions  on  the  same  side,  making 
cuts  about  an  inch  long  at  each  end.  The  opposite 
side  may  be  trimmed  by  a  short  cut,  making  the 
finished  scion  slightly  chisel-shaped.  These  scions 
are  then  inserted  under  the  bark  at  both  edges  of 
the  wound.  Previous  to  inserting  the  scions  the 
irregular  edges  of  the  bark  at  the  upper  and  lower 
margins  of  the  girdle  should  be  cut  back  to  healthy 
live  wood.  When  placing  the  scions  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  make  short  slits  in  the  edges  of  the 
bark  on  the  girdled  trees  so  as  to  facilitate  the  oper¬ 
ation.  In  order  that  the  cambium  layers  of  the 
stock  and  scion  may  be  held  in  close  contact,  a  brad 
can  be  driven  through  the  ends  of  the  scions  into  the 
tree.  Of  course,  the  scions  may  also  be  tied  to  hold 
them  securely  until  the  union  has  taken  place. 
Scions  should  be  inserted  about  every  two  inches 
around  the  girdled  portion,  and  when  the  bridging 
is  completed  the  area  about  the  ends  of  the  scions 
should  be  carefully  waxed  over  to  prevent  drying 
out  and  to  exclude  air  and  water.  Another  form  of 
bridge-grafting  which  the  writer  believes  will  some¬ 
times  be  found  more  convenient  than  the  method 
described  above,  and  equally  as  effective,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Cuts  are  made  a  half  inch  or  more  above 
and  below  the  girdle,  through  the  bark  and  into  the 
sapwood.  In  fact,  a  small  chip  of  bark  and  wood 
can  be  removed  by  making  a  second  cut.  The  scions 
are  then  cut  with  wedge-shaped  ends  and  the  girdled 
area  bridged.  If  the  scions  are  cut  slightly  longer 
than  the  area  to  be  bridged,  they  can  be  sprung  into 
place,  and  will  remain  firm  without  nailing  or  tying. 


Damage 

Of  course,  all  exposed  area  should  be  carefully 
waxed,  as  in  the  previous  method. 

INARCHING. — Young  trees  are  sometimes  plant¬ 
ed  about  the  base  of  girdled  trees  and  inarched  just 
above  the  girdled  area  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ends  of  the  scions  are  inserted.  This  method  is 
especially  valuable  when  the  girdled  area  extends 
down  the  main  roots  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Suckers,  which  are  often  found  growing  at  the  base 
of  trees,  may  be  inarched  in  the  same  manner. 

WAXING. — Waxing  is  very  important,  and  unless 
the  waxing  is  carefully  done,  the  best  job  of  grafting 
may  prove  a  failure.  The  ends  of  the  scions  and 
edges  of  the  wound  should  be  covered  with  grafting 
wax  to  prevent  drying  out.  Either  hard  or  melted 
wax  may  be  used,  but  the  work  can  be  done  much 
faster  by  using  the  melted  wax  and  applying  it  with 
a  brush.  The  grafting  wax  may  be  kept  in  a  liquid 
state  for  some  time  by  placing  the  container  in  a 
pail  of  hot  water.  When  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
wax  in  a  melted  state  for  several  hours,  bottom  heat 
should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  plumber’s  torch, 
small  oil  stove,  or  canned  heat.  Only  enough  lie.it 
should  be  applied  to  keep  the  wax  in  a  liquid  state. 
Wax  which  is  too  hot  is  likely  to  cause  injury.  A 
box  with  a  handle  may  be  improvised  to  carry  this 
outfit  so  as  to  facilitate  the  work.  If  the  wound 
is  near  or  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  earth 
may  be  mounded  up  over  the  bridge-graft.  This 
treatment  aids  in  preventing  drying  out  of  the  in¬ 
jured  parts.  If  the  wound  is  higher  up  on  the 
trunk,  the  bare  wood  surface  should  be  paiuted  with 
melted  grafting  wax  or  white  lead,  as  previously 
suggested. 

GRAFTING  WAX.— Grafting  wax  is  commonly 
made  by  melting  together:  4  lbs.  resin,  2  lbs.  bees¬ 
wax,  1  lb.  tallow.  One  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil  may 
be  substituted  for  the  tallow  if  more  convenient. 
After  the  materials  are  melted  the  liquid  may  be 
poured  into  a  pail  of  cold  water,  pulled  like  mo¬ 
lasses  candy,  wrapped  in  oiled  paper  and  stored  in  a 
cool  place  until  needed.  This  Avax  is  especially 
adapted  for  using  as  a  hard  wax.  A  better  wax  for 
applying  in  a  melted  state  is  made  by  the  following 
formula:  G  lbs.  resin,  1  lb.  beeswax,  1  pt.  linseed  oil. 

For  further  information  on  bridge-grafting  the 
reader  is  referred  to  United  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  710,  “Bridge¬ 
grafting  of  Fruit  Trees”;  Connecticut  Extension  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  20,  “The  Protection  of  Fruit  Trees  from 
Mice  and  Other  Rodents”;  Massachusetts  Extension 
Leaflet  No.  8,  “The  Treatment  of  Girdled  Trees.” 

Connecticut  Fruit  Specialist.  w.  it.  daurow. 


Four  Years  After  Bridge-grafting.  Fig.  210 
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Open  Cab  Express 
with  Stock  Rack, 


^Motorizing  the(Jhiral 

(immunity ^ 


CPEED  WAGONS  dot  the  countryside.  On  all  roads 
^  and  in  all  weathers  they  act  the  part  of  tireless, 
faithful  workers. 


For  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  Mighty  Speed  Wagon 
is  accurately  gauged  to  the  average  farm  load, — 2500 
pounds.  Big  enough  to  save  double  trips;  small  enough 
to  always  get  through  without  faltering. 

Engine  dependability, — a  vital  necessity  in  the  farm 
truck, — is  generously  embodied  in  the  Speed  Wagon 
motor. 

For  it’s  super-powerful  and  remarkably  simple.  Valve 
placement  provides  for  large  ports  and  complete  water 
jacketing;  reciprocating  parts  are  built  to  withstand  ex¬ 
cessive  strains;  sturdy  axles;  vital  parts  50%  oversize; 
smooth  transmission  with  large  faced  gears,  silently  oper¬ 
ating;  lubrication  system  absolutely  |sure;  every  part 
readily  accessible  for  adjustment. 

Designed  and  manufactured  completely  in  the  Big 
Reo  Shops, — not  assembled. 

Chassis  price  $1185  at  Lansing,  plus  tax. 

Twelve  standard  bodies.  Capacity  500  to  2500 
pounds.  More  than  75,000  in  service  today. 


REO  MOTOR,  CAR  COMPANY 


DAHLIAS 

Up-to-date  Dahlias  and  Gladioli.  Also 
old  favorites  at  reasonable  prices. 
Free  Catalogue 

D.  V.  HOWELL,  Peconic  (L.  I.),  N.  Y. 

Dahlia  Specialist 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

Field  hardened,  can  be  set  six  weeks  before  home¬ 
grown  plants,  and  will  head  four  weeks  earlier. 
Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch.  Prices:  500 per  $1.25; 
1000  for  $2.25  postpaid.  By  express,  $1.50  per  1000,  over 
10,000  at  $1.00  per  1000.  Other  plants  in  season;  write 
for  price  list.  Safe  delivery.guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  -  -  Albany,  Ga. 


Gladvista  Gardens  Gladioli 

New  Gladioli.  A  $2.00  value  from  our  retail  list  for 
each  $1.00  received  (our  selection),  all  labelled.  At 
this  special  low  price  must  limit  orders  to  $10.00 
worth  per  cuitomer.  If  wanted  for  roadside  flower 
sales,  ask  for  quantity  prices,  size  1  inch  to  2  inches 
diameter.  We  have  the  newest  and  best  varieties. 

F.  C.  HORNBERGER,  Box  24-H,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yeliow,  crimson, 
orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with  easy 
planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  over 
one  hundred  magnificent  varieties. 

HOWARD  M.  G1I.LET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


/"'•I  Anini  I  Alice  Tiplady,  orange  pink.  8  large  bulbs, 
L*L/\LSUJL1.  io  small  bulbs  and  60  bulblets  for  $1.00. 
L/Immaculee,  pure  white,  10  large  bulbs,  10  small  bulbs  and  100 
bulblets  for  $1.00.  Princepine,  brilliant  scarlet.  16  largo,  20  small 
and  600  bulblets  $1.00.  Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton,  deep  pink,  10  large, 
20  small  and  500  bulblets  for  $1.00.  Please  add  8  cents  for  postage. 
Send  for  Price  List . 

FRED.  J.  TYLER  -  -  Perry,  Ohio 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Plant  Fulwood’s  Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants  and  have 
headed  cabbage  three  weeks  earlier  than  you  will 
with  home-grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  Wakefield, 
Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market.  Prices  by  express  $1.00  per  thousand.  By 
Parcel  Post,  postpaid,  600  for  $1.25;  1,000  for  $2.25.  Prompt 
shipments.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  returned. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  -  -  -  Tifton,  Ga. 


j&.SPARAGUS:n.OOTS 


PalmoUn  2-yr.-oId  roots,  by  mail,  prepaid, 
raimeuo  si.20;  100  at  83;  1,000  at  «i*. 


50  at 
Not 


prepaid.  50  at  $1;  100  at  81.50;  1,000  at  CIO. 
500  or  more  at  1,000  rate. 

Zahn’s  Fruit  Farm  .  Amityville,  N  Y. 


ASPARAGUS  ZS4.E2 

est,  tenderest,  most  profitable,  “The  Washington.”  100 
roots.  Cl. 50  ;  1,000,  $10.50,  Postpaid.  Plant  list  free. 

SUNNYBROOK  ROOT  GARDENS,  Laneaster.  Pa.  R.  6 


Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  SEED 

_  $4  per  lb.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 

LESTER  W.  BENNETT  Victor,  N.Y. 


Washington  ASPARAGUS-ROOTS,  SEED 

Prolific.  Early.  Rust  resistant.  Send  for  price  list. 

SAMUEL  BURNLEY  -  Seekonk,  Mass. 


Atloc-k  Farms  Strain  Asparagus.  Best  grown.  Roots 
$10  per  M.  Atloek  Farms,  Bound  Brook,  ?i.  J. 


DAHLIAS 


Ten  diff erent  v a r i e t i •  e,  postpaid,  $1. 
WII.FORD  A.NDEUSOH  Mlllbiook,  H.  Y. 


Dahlias 


75  Varieties,  10  tor  (1. 

EVERETT  B.  HAWKINS,  Montgomery,  OraDgo  Go,, N.Y. 


HUBAM 


Guaranteed  to  be  Ames,  Iowa, 
Strain.  25c  per  lb.  prepaid. 
Grown  in W estern  New  York  for 
3  years.  Acclimated,  scarified. 

WRIGHT  BROS.,  Bor  P,  Erie,  Pa, 


Strong  Ona-Yr.-Old  Asparagus  Roots  *6ow,r 

Palmetto  and  Colossal,  JOSEPH  F.  SHWJRZ.BiiliRd  .Bnsttl,  Pi. 


Crnal  If  SI  lad  Qiiooai*  carefully  rogued,  sprayed  and 
rrOSl-MlIBU  nUSoolS  Stored.  Information  and  prices 

upon  application.  WALTER  MILLER,  Willumiltwn,  Oswego  Co..  H.l 


Pruning  Grapevines 

Should  the  vines  on  the  lower  stems  of 
the  grapes  be  cut  off  entirely?  How  many 
buds  should  be  left  on  the  top  vines  to 
insure  good  crop?  I  have  clipped  my 
vines  in  past  years,  and  have  not  had 
good  results.  c.  H.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  probable  that  the  reference  to 
vines  in  the  above  inquiry  refers  to  the 
canes  or  the  growth  of  the  previous  sea¬ 
son.  These  are  the  only  source  of  fruit 
buds  for  the  coming  crop,  as  wood  older 
than  last  year’s  canes  do  not  usually 
carry  good  fruit  buds.  The  typical  fruit¬ 
ing  vine  consists  in  most  cases  of  the 
following  parts :  A  trunk  extending  from 
the  ground,  two  or  more  arms  dividing 
therefrom,  and  these  in  turn  supporting 
two  or  more  canes  of  the  past  season’s 
development.  The  trunk  and  arms  simply 
serve  as  a  support  and  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  root  system  and  the  fruit-bear¬ 
ing  canes.  The  pruning  in  any  year  hence 
consists  in  cutting  away  much  of  the 
growth  of  the  previous  year  and  thus  re¬ 
taining  only  a  sufficient  number  of  canes 
to  furnish  fruit  buds  for  the  season’s  crop. 
With  a  vigorous  Concord  vine  from  40  to 
50  buds  are  enough.  These  in  some  sea¬ 
sons  will  be  carried  on  four  canes ;  in 
other  years  it  may  require  five,  while  in 
some  years  of  short  internodes  or  joints 
five  will  he  sufficient.  The  statements 
just  given  assume  that  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  lower  and  upper  wire  is  about 
24  in.  If  the  wires  be  of  less  spacing, 
more  canes  will,  of  course,  ,be  kept  to 
furnish  the  40  buds,  while  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  will  require  fewer  canes  for  the 
same  number.  Each  variety  and  vine  is 
a  problem  by  itself,  as  varietal  characters 
must  be  met  and  individuality  within  the 
variety  as  to  vigor  and  previous  cropping 
must  be  considered.  F.  E.  g. 


Shadbush;  American  Yew 

I  wish  to  know  the  names  of  two  na¬ 
tive  berries  we  have.  One  grows  on  a 
tree  resembling  (in  Winter)  an  ash  tree. 
The  berries  are  like  a  huckleberry  in  size 
and  taste,  but  are  pink.  I  have  heard 
them  called  shadplum  and  bilberries.  The 
other  grows  on  a  bush  that  looks  like  a 
hemlock  tree,  except  for  its  trailing  habit. 
The  berry  is  pink,  resembling  a  drop  of 
wax.  The  berry  is  cup-shaped,  with  the 
seed  or  stone  in  plain  view.  They  have  a 
taste  resembling  arsenic  somewhat. 

Scotia,  N.  Y.  w.  b.  t. 

The  tree  bearing  a  huckleberry-like 
fruit  is  doubtless  the  shadbush.  service 
berry  or  Juneberry,  botauically  Amel- 
anchier  Canadensis.  It  bears  a  mass  of 
white  flowers  in  Spring,  and  the  mild, 
pleasant  fruits  ripen  from  pink  to  purple. 
The  name  bilberry  is  not  properly  applied 
to  it;  this  name  belongs,  more  correctly, 
to  the  European  whortleberry  and  Ameri¬ 
can  huckleberries,  varieties  of  Vaccin- 
ium. 

The  trailing  evergreen  with  pink  fruit 
is  the  American  yew,  sometimes  called 
ground  hemlock,  botanic-ally  Taxus  Cana¬ 
densis.  It  is  rather  fortunate  that  the 
showy  fruit  has  a  disagreeable  taste,  for 
it  is  likely  to  be  extremely  unwholesome. 
The  fruit  of  the  European  yew,  Taxus 
baccata,  is  known  to  be  unwholesome, 
and  many  cases  of  fatal  poisoning  by  it 
are  recorded.  We  have  no  records  re¬ 
garding  the  American  yew,  hut  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  take  no  risks.  Med¬ 
ical  authorities  appear  to  agree  that  the 
poison  may  be  in  the  seed,  rather  than 
the  flesh. 


Top-working  Kieffer  Pears 

“Will  Clapp  Favorite  or  Bartlett  pear 
do  well  or  live  on  Kieffer  when  grafted?” 
I  want  to  take  exception  to  the  answer 
made  to  this  question  on  page  428. 

In  the  vicinity  of  South  Haven,  Mich., 
it  is  quite  common  practice  to  top-work 
Kieffer  pears  to  Bartlett,  Bose,  Clapp 
and  any  other  variety  that  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  The  results  in  practically  every 
case  have  been  satisfactory.  Trees  are 
now  in  bearing  in  many  parts  of  this 
country  which  were  top-worked  years  ago. 
The  unions  made  were  perfect,  and  the 
tops  have  held  heavv  crops. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  that  Bose  would  not  unite  properly 
with  Kieffer.  However,  this  idea  has 
long  since  been  given  up,  and  at  present 
there  are  many  Kieffer  trees  in  the  coun¬ 
try  worked  over  to  Bose  with  satisfactory 
results.  Old  pear  growers  think  that 
Bose  will  unite  with  Anjou  or  Flemish 
Beauty  and  make  a  little  better  tree  than 
when  top-worked  on  Kieffer.  However, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  use  the  Kieffers 
if  they  have  them,  and  desire  to  work 
them  over  to  a  more  popular  variety. 

Michigan.  Stanley  johnston. 

Grafting  Bartlett,  Seckel,  or  Clapp  on 
‘Kieffer  pear  stock  in  no  way  prolongs  or 
shortens  the  life  of  those  varieties ;  at 
least  that  has  been  our  experience.  The 
pear  blight  seems  to  start  among  the 
branches  and  to  work  down  into  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  destroys  the  Kieffer 
stock  which  the  above  pears  are  grafted 
on.  The  Kieffer  stock  in  no  way  seems 
to  improve  the  fruit.  G.  C. 

Pomerania,  N,  J. 


Strawberry  Plants 

The  Kind  That  Pays  Big  Profits 

JOHNSON’S  PLANTS  are  backed  by  our  42  years’ 
experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  business  and  a 
reputation  for  fair  dealing  with  thousands  of  satisfied 
customers.  Our  experience  protects  you. 

100 

Bubaeh  (Imp) . $0.80 

Big  Joe  (Per) . 

Big  Late  (Per) . 

Chesapeake  (Per) . 

Dr.  Burrell  (Per) . 

Ford  (Per)  . 

Gandy  (Per)  . 

Gibson  (Per)  . 

Horsey  (Per)  . 

Klondyke  (Per)  . 

Kellogg’s  Prize  (Imp) . . 

Lupton  (Per)  . 

Missionary  (Per) . 

Nie  Ohmer  (Per) . 

Premier  (Per)  . 

Howard  17  (Per) ..... 

Wm.  Belt  (Per) . 

Progressive  (Ever-B’ing) 

Minnesota  1017  (E.  B.). 

Write  for  free  catalog  or  order  direct. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  6  CO.  -  Salisbury,  Md. 
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BERRY  PLANTS 

Strawberry  plants,  earliest,  latest,  largest,  most 
productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  Raspberry, 
blackberry,  dewberry,  Loganberry,  gooseberry, 
currant,  grape  plants. 

VEGETABLE  ROOTS 

Asparagus,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  hop,  saga,  mint 
roots. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Cabbage,  cauliflower,  beet,  celery,  onion,  egg  plant, 
pepper,  tomato,  lettuce,  parsley,  sweet  potato  plants. 


FLOWER  PLANTS  &  BULBS 


Delphinium,  hollyhock,  Canterbury  belle,  foxglove. 
Sweet  William,  phlox,  poppy  and  other  perennial 
flower  plants;  aster,  pansy,  salvia,  snapdragon, 
verbena,  zinnia,  strawflower,  begonia,  geranium 
and  other  annual  flower  plants;  dahlia,  canna. 
gladiolus,  peony,  iris,  bulbs;  roses,  shrubs. 


Catalogue  Free 


HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 


plants,  Grap, 


Fresh  dug,  direct  from  NURSERY  to  you. 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cher¬ 
ry,  Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
:nes,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 


1> 

Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Bax  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

TRUE  TO  NAME,  free  from  ROOT  APHIS  and  DISEASE. 
Examined  and  passed  by  State  Inspector.  Order  direct 
from  this.  Free  interesting  price  folder  of  Strawberry, 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants. 
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250 

1000 

Early  Superior. . 

..$060 

*1.15 

$2.50 

Howard  17  :  Premier . 

.  .90 

1.50 

5.00 

Dunlap  :  Dr.  Burrell . 

J.25 

4.00 

Late  Gandy . 

1.25 

400 

Progressive  Everbearing.. . 

.  1.25 

25# 

95# 

600  at  1000  rate.  A  square  deal  guaranteed. 


NICOL  NOOK  GARDENS  -  Milford.  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-Hardy  Northern  Grown 

Direct  from  the  grower.  None  better  at  any  price. 
100  Dunlap,  $1;  300,  83.15;  500.  83.50;  1,000,  $6; 
5,000,  835.  Garden  Collection,  100  Dunlap,  100 
World  Wonder,  100  Oswego,  84.  One-half  acre  se¬ 
lection.  1,000  Dunlap,  500  Chesapeake.  500  Oswego. 
1.000  World  Wonder,  500  Premier,  special  price, 
836.  All  post  paid.  Catalogue  free. 

HEYWOOD  &  KLIMOVICH  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry,  Raspberry  Plants 

Have  grown  best  varieties  nearly  50  years.  Write  for 
Free  Catalog  of  Prize  Winners.  3  Silver  Medals. 
LOUIS  GRATON  -  Whitman,  Mass. 


CDIIIT  TDCCC  Apple.  Peach,  Plum.  Pear,  Cherry 
■  nUII  I  l»C  Cu  and  Quince.  Also  Grapes,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Asparagus. 
CTDAU/DCDDV  Dl  AUTO  A  selected  list,  inelud- 

d  I  If  H  vv  Dklflf  I  iLHIl  I  w  mg  Everbearers.  We 
have  a  fine  lot  to  offer  at  wholesale  prices. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  leeted  seed^  Get  our  price 

on  plants  sent  by  Parcel  Poet,  prepaid.  Catalog  free. 

C.  E.  FIELD  -  Sewell,  N.  J. 


CI1DCDIAD  strain  progressive  everbearing  straw- 
wUiXnivn  berries.  Fruit3M0NTHS  from  planting 
until  frost.  Plants,  $8  hundred;  #18  M,  postpaid. 

OPTIMISTIC  FARM  -  Camden.  New  York 


Plum  FARMER 

Raspberry  plants  for  sale. 

J.  E,  HAMPTON  &  SON  ^Bangor,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  IE*  LA  NTS  FOR  SALE 

Ask  for  catalog  telling  about  the  great  EARLY  FROST 
PROOF  strawberry,  HORSEY,  and  10  other  varieties.  Also 
RASPBERRY,  DEWBERRY  and  other  plants. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL  Reid’s  Grove,  Maryland  R.  3 


PROGRESSIVE 


BASIL 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$1.60  per  100;  $10.00  per  1,000. 

PERKY,  R.  R.  5,  Georgetown,  Del. 


CTDI1EDCDDV  DIontc  Choice,  stocky  plants  at 
1  a\t\  ft  D EiliH  I  1  lull  19  fair  prices.  Catalog  free. 

H.  H.  BENNING  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


Certified  Strawberry  Plants 

up.  THE  ItAYNER  BROS.,  Idlewild  Farms.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


OVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES  cataiogFrec 

FLANSBURGH  A  SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
flasket  Factory  in  the  Country. 


New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  Ml  New  Albany, Ind. 
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Reliability 

is  a  part  of  the  bargain 
when  you  buy  Kelly 
Trees.  They  are  from 
responsible  nurseries  — 
with  a  national  reputation. 
Kelly  Trees  are  a  source  of 
future,  sure  profits — and  they 
cost  no  more  than  other  trees 

Write  for  FREE  1923 
Catalog,  lists  and  prices 
— also  proper  methods  for 
ordering  and  planting. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  Street  DamvilU,  N.  T. 


-VINES 


TREES,  SHRUBS  A 


have  given  satisfaction  for  39  years.  Thig'Spring  they  are 
better  than  ever — every  tree  covered  by  guarantee.  Grown 
in  our  400-acre  nurseries,  one  of  the  largest  in  New  York, 
and  sold  direct  at  cost,  plus  one  profit.  Send  for  free  cata¬ 
log  today.  Maloney  Quality  pius  Maloney  Service  means 
money  in  your  pocket. 

We  prepay  transportation  charges  on  all  orders  for 
over  $7.50 

MALONEY  KUOS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc 
56  Main  Street  ::  Dansvllie,  N.  Y. 


This  Fruit  Book 
Is 


Packed  with  facts  culled 
from  33  years’  ex^arience 
in  nursery  and  orchard. 
A  reliable  guide  to  better  fruit. 
Tells  all  about  Barnes’  hardy 
Northern -grown  Fruit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruits. 

You  save  money  by  ordering 
direct  from  a  long-established 
Nursery  with  a  reputation  for 
quality.  Write  for  this  Fruit 
Book  today  and  our  direct- 
from-nursery  prices.  It  al¬ 
ways  pays  to  plant  the  best. 
The  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


GROWING 

“Hearts  of  Gold”  Cantaloupes 

Hundreds  are  doing  it.  If  interested  send  US 
your  address  today  and  we  will  send  you 
the  plan  and  proof  from  nearly  every  state. 

R.  MORRILL  &  CO.,  Originators 

Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 


500  to  1000% 

Net  Profit 

In  100  DAYS 

On  Your  Own  Farm 


AN  EXTRA  COW 


self  with 


KEEP  AN  EXTRA  COW 

iiid  get  the  extra  profit: 
ithout  burdening  your 
extra  feed  cost. 


ROSS’  GENUINE  EUREKA  CORN 

Will  do  it  for  you.  This  corn  has  made  won¬ 
derful  records  the  world  over.  For  your  pro¬ 
tection  every  bag  of  Genuine  Ross’  Eureka 
bears  our  trademark.  Let  us  send  you  our 
big  1923  catalogue.  Dept.  R. 

NorthernlGrown  Seeds 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.  -  Worcester,  Mass. 


QUAKER  HILL  FARM 
SEEDS 

Are  SUPERIOR  Because 

1.  Each  strain  was  developed  by  plant¬ 
breeding  experts. 

2.  They  have  averaged  highest  yields  in 
farm  bureau  and  college  tests. 

3.  Field  and  bin  inspections  by  disin¬ 
terested  persons  show  the  disease  freedom 
and  purity. 

Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Potatoes, 
Beans 

Write  for  Descriptions,  Records  and  Prices. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER 
K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  M,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 


Starting  Early  Peppers 

I  plan  to  raise  some  early  pepper 
plants,  starting  them  in  a  manure  hot¬ 
bed  and  then  transplanting  in  paper  pots 
in  a  eolcl  frame,  and  later  setting  in  the 
field,  pots  and  all.  Will  you  advise  me 
when  to  start  the  hotbed,  when  and  how 
to  transplant  in  the  cold  frame?  What 
temperature  should  the  hotbed  be.  and 
what  temperature  should  the  cold  frame 
be  at  first?  R.  h.  f. 

Millville,  N.  J. 

For  early  peppers,  put  manure  in  pit 
immediately  and  sow  pepper  seed  March 
10  to  15.  Transplant  in  cold  frame,  on 
pieces  of  inverted  sod  3  in.  square,  in¬ 
stead  of  pots,  as  soon  as  they  are  about 
4  in.  high.  Do  not  set  in  open  ground 
until  May  25,  when  the  nights  begin  to 
get  warm.  Temperature  in  hotbed.  SO0  ; 
temperature  in  cold  frames,  00°. 

WM.  PERKIXS. 


Culture  of  Brussels  Sprouts 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  grow  Brussels 
sprouts?  What  time  should  I  start  my 
hotbed,  and  what  kind  is  the  best  to  raise? 
Do  you  have  to  spray  them?  E.  n.  D. 

Highland,  N.  Y. 

Brussels  sprouts  can  be  grown  as 
easily  as  cabbage  or  cauliflower.  For 
early  sprouts  sow  Long  Island  Improved 
Dwarf  in  hotbed  from  March  10  to  25. 
Transplant  in  open  ground  May  1. 
Sprouts  at  this  time  of  the  year  do  not 
pay,  as  they  mature  in  hot  weather.  The 
best  sprouts  are  grown  in  the  Fall.  Sow 
seed  in  open  ground  May  1,  then  trans¬ 
plant  30  in.  apart  June  15. 

WILLIAM  PERKINS. 


Growing  Seedling  Gladioli 

Would  you  give  me  a  little  information 
regarding  the  multiplication  of  Gladiolus 
bulbs?  I  have  bought  many  varieties  of 
Gladiolus  bulbs,  but  do  not  know  how  to 
multiply  them.  I  can  always  raise  big 
and  beautiful  flowers  from  the  mother 
bulbs,  and  these  flowers  bear  seeds,  but  I 
never  had  any  success  by  trying  to  raise 
bulblets  from  seed.  c.  w.  K. 

Weissport,  Pa. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  raise  the  Gladiolus 
from  seed,  but  as  the  seedling  may  be 
very  different  from  the  parent  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  propagate  by  means  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  bulblets  that  form  around  the  large 
bulb.  There  is,  however,  much  pleasure 
in  growing  seedlings,  as  one  may  get 
great  variety  in  this  way,  and  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  something  espe¬ 
cially  attractive.  The  soil  should  he  level, 
so  that  it  will  not  wash;  it  should  be' 
well  worked,  and  given  about  7  lbs.  of 
complete  fertilizer  to  the  square  rod. 
Prepare  drills  12  in.  apart  about  %  in.  j 
deep  ;  sow  the  seed  thick  enough  to  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  drill,  and  then  cover,  ( 
firming  the  soil  with  a  roller  or  the  foot, 
so  it  is  about  %  in-  over  the  seeds.  It  J 
takes  two  or  three  weeks  for  seed  to  come 
up.  and  may  take  longer.  If  the  surface 
dries  after  the  seeds  sprout  they  may 
be  killed,  so  it  is  well  to  cover  with  bur¬ 
lap  to  shade  them.  After  the  seedlings 
come  up  they  should  be  given  clean  culti¬ 
vation,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  should 
be  frequently  stirred.  The  seedlings 
should  be  dug  up  as  soon  as  their  tops 
begin  to  turn  yellow,  and  the  soil  sifted 
off.  After  drying  they  may  be  stored 
in  crates  in  a  cellar  without  artificial 
heat,  where  the  temperature  ranges  from 
35  to  40  degrees  in  cold  weather. 

The  small  bulblets  that  form  around 
the  parent  root  may  be  sown  in  drills  and 
given  clean  cultivation,  giving  the  same 
care  as  to  seedlings.  It  is  desirable  to 
soak  them  for  a  day  or  two  before  plant¬ 
ing,  as  the  hard  dry  skin  is  difficult  for 
the  little  shoot  to  push  through.  Com¬ 
mercial  growers  often  peel  the  iittle  bulb- 
let  before  planting.  By  using  bulblets 
instead  of  seed,  you  should  save  one  sea¬ 
son  in  reaching  flowering  size. 


Ridding  Ponds  of  Weeds 

Will  you  advise  what  I  can  do  to  get 
rid  of  weeds  in  my  pond?  j.  W.  o. 

I  presume  that  J.  W.  F.  refers  to  the 
weed-like  growths  of  algae  and  other  lower 
forms  of  plants  that  abound  in  ponds 
and  reservoirs.  These  plants  are  sensi¬ 
tive  to  a  very  small  amount  of  copper 
sulphate,  or  blue  vitriol,  as  it  is  often 
called,  whereas  fish  and  'frogs  are  unin¬ 
jured  by  the  same  concentrations,  and 
therefore  copper  sulphate  may  be  used  to 
advantage  in  the  destruction  of  plant  life 
of  this  nature.  It  has  been  proved  that 
some  algm  will  succumb  when  grown  in 
water  in  which  copper  coins  are  immersed, 
and  that  one  part  of  copper  in  ten  mil¬ 
lion  will  kill  in  two  days.  On  the  other 
hand,  black  bass  have  endured  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  one  part  to  50.000  for  several 
weeks,  and  minnows  and  goldfish,  one 
part  in  200.000.  indefinitely. 

The  usual  procedure  in  large  reservoirs 
is  to  put  the  copper  sulphate  in  a  gunny 
sack  and  suspend  it  near  the  surface 
from  a  rowboat,  and  then  to  row  about 
the  reservoir  until  sufficient  material  has 
been  dissolved.  It  is  estimated  that  100 
lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  can  be  dissolved 
in  this  way  in  about  an  hour.  Compute 
the  approximate  number  of  gallons  in  the 
pond  and  then  figure  abo’tf  8  to  10  lbs.  of 
copper  sulphate  per  jillion  gallons. 
There  are  T1/-.  gallons  ’  j.  one  cubic  foot. 

If.  B.  T. 


Company,  Inc. 


THE  word  “Vitamin”  is  new,  but  the  thing 
itself  is  as  old  as  the  human  race.  It  is  the 
energizing,  vitalizing,  growth -  producing  element 
in  the  right  food.  Its  absence  is  a  serious  fault  of 
the  wrong  food.  When  the  food  is  right,  there  is 
no  need  to  go  to  the  drug  store  for  Vitamin. 

Grape-Nuts,  the  famous  ready-to-eat  cereal, 
supplies  the  natural  Vitamin  from  the  wheat,  and  a 
further  supply  is  included  in  the  cream  or  milk 
with  which  Grape-Nuts  is  eaten. 

Grape-Nuts  is  delightfully  crisp  and  appetizing, 
with  a  flavor  which  happily  suggests  the  wholesome, 
health-building  goodness  which  the  food  contains. 
Phosphorus  and  iron,  as  well  as  Vitamin,  with  a 
bran  content  to  stimulate  intestinal  action,  are 
supplied  by  Grape-Nuts.  Many  of  our  modern, 
“refined”  foods  lack  these  vitally  necessary 
elements. 

Grape-Nuts  digests  easily  and  is  assimilated 
quickly ,  and  is  splendidly  nourishing  and  energizing. 
You’ll  find  better  health  and  fitness,  in  the  natural 
way,  with  Grape-Nuts  as  a  regular  part  of  your  diet. 

There’s  genuine  economy  in  Grape-Nuts— 
many  servings  of  this  exceptionally  nourishing  food 
to  the  package.  At  your  grocer’s — ready  to  serve. 


GrapeNuts 

i m  THE  BODY  BUILDER 

There's  a  Reason 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


HAVE  SOMETHING  TO  HARVEST 
WHEN  HARVEST  TIME  COMES 


PLANT 

SELECTED 

SEEDS 


Northern-grown  seeds.  Selected  with  ex¬ 
treme  care.  Produce  unusually  well.  Are 
reasonably  priced,  too.  Try  them  this 
season.  We  make  it  easy  for  you  in  our 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 

on  Seeds  in  Packets  and  Ounces  * 

Buy  $1.00  worth  of  seeds  as  listed  in  catalog 
and  you  may  select  25  cts.  worth  additional. 
Buying  $2.00  worth  you  may  select  an 
additional  50  cts.  worth,  complimentary. 
With  $5.00  purchase,  it  is  your  privilege 
to  select  $2.00  worth  more.  Instead  of  extra 
seeds,  with  each  dollar’s  worth  of  seeds, 
you  may  prefer 

Cinnamon  Bulbs 

Write  for  particulars 

These  bulbs  develop  into  beautiful,  fragrant 
climbers.  Select  your  seed  selections  from 
our  select  list  in  our  1923  CATALOG. 

Write  for  YOUR  free  copy  today 
*  NOTE— Special  offer  does  NOT  apply  to  Reeds  in  BULK. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

Established  1X58  Portland,  Maine 


20  Apple  Trees  for  $5 

First-Class,  One-Year,  2  to  3 
Feet,  By  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid 

York  Imperial,  Rome  Beauty,  Jonathan, 
Grimes  Golden,  Winesap,  Delicious,  Stayman 
Winesap  and  full  .assortment  of  others.  No 

disease;  varieties  true;  satisfactory  quality  and  condition 
guaranteed.  Your  Money  Back  if  not  pleased. 

Write  for  catalogue  on  full  line  of  other 
nursery  stock 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Department  R  -  New  Haven,  Missouri 


Reliable  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plants 

Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Apple,  3*4* ft.,  25c.  Peach,  3*ft.,  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Send  today  for  our  1933  money  saving  catalog. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva.  Ohio 


SILAGE  SEED  CORN 

Grown  On  Our  Own  Farms  In  Massachusetts 
and  New  Jersey 

Highest  yield  and  dry  matter  content. 
Farmers’  Corn  at  Farmers’  Prices. 

Circulars  On  Corn  Growing — Free, 

WALKER-CORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  Dept.  C,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


Gardner  Farms  Pedigreed  Potatoes 

Irish  Cobbler  and  Certified  Rural  Russets.  Select¬ 
ed  for  type  and  yield  for  ten  years,  with  yields  from 
300  to  562  bn.  per  acre.  Blue  Ribbon  on  Rural  Rus¬ 
sets.  Also  Sweepstakes  medal  over  all  varieties  at 
Cornell  Potato  Show,  Feb.  1923. 

C.  A.  GARDNER  &  SONS  Tully,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— GOLDEN  GIANT  SWEET  CORN 

Black  Wax  Beans.  25o  It,. ;  5  lbs.,  $1  ;  100  lbs.,  $15,  deliv 
ered.  90$  Germination  Guaranteed.  B,  S.  BROWN,  Hollis,  N  H. 
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Get  This  New  and  Better  Tire 


If  you  are  genuinely  inter¬ 
ested  in  tire  economy,  get  the 
new  Goodyear  Cord  Tire 
with  the  beveled  All-Weather 
Tread. 

This  tread  is  made  of  a  new 
and  improved  rubber  com¬ 
pound  which  offers  an  amaz¬ 
ing  resistance  to  wear. 

The  blocks  which  line  this 
tread  on  either  side  are  bev¬ 
eled  at  the  ou  ter  edge,  reliev¬ 
ing  the  carcass  from  vibration 


and  strain  as  wear  proceeds. 

A  heavier  sidewall  which  re¬ 
sists  curb  and  rut  wear, 
Strongerunions  between  plies 
and  between  carcass  and 
tread,  are  other  important 
features  in  this  new  tire. 

You  can  get  this  longer- 
wearing,  smoother- running 
and  more  economical  Good¬ 
year  Cord  Tire  now  from 
your  nearest  Goodyear 
Service  Station  Dealer. 


The  new  beveled  All-Weather  Tread  Cord  Tire 
is  made  in  all  sizes  for  trucks  and  passenger  cars 


Copyright  1923,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inci 


APRIL  BARGAINS  and  FREE  DELIVERY 

IN 

Townsend’s  High  Grade  Strawberry  Plants 

We  will  have  an  ample  supply  of  plants  practically  of  all  varieties  listed  until  May  15th.  And 
are  offering  these  high  grade  true-to-name  plants  at  pre-war  prices,  delivered  prepaid. 

SOME  OF  OUR  SPECIAL  BARGAINS 


100  260  1000  100  ISO  1000 

CHAMPION,  fcvtr bearing.  .  $3.00  $5.00  $15.00  PROGRESSIVE.  Everbearing  $1.50  $2.75  $8.00 

LUCKY  BOY,  Everbearing  .  3.00  5.00  15.00  DR.  BURRILL .  1.00  1.50  4.00 

PERFECTION.  Everbearing..  3.00  5.00  20.00  PREMIER  (H17) .  1.35  2.00  6.00 


Other  standard  varieties  at  same  price  as  PREMIER.  Everything  sent  prepaid  at  prices 
quoted,  packed  so  as  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condition,  and  prompt  shipment. 
10%  discount  on  5000  lots.  CATALOG  FREE.  500  plants  at  the  1000  rate. 

Help  us  give  you  better  service  by  sending  order  now. 

E.  W,  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  -  -  -  125  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


rnicrc*  uig  money 


PEA$ 

A  bushel  o 


The  biggest  profit  crop  you  can 
raise.  We  have  some  of  the 
finest  strains  of  Telephone, 
Alderman.  Thomas  Laxton  and 

bushel  of  66  lbs.  ^er  ONLY  $7.50 


Bags  free  and  freight  prepaid  to  your  station 
on  3  bushels  or  over.  Don't  buy  cheap  seed.  We 
have  the  best  stocks  grown.  Order  now  before 
stocks  are  exhausted. 


Also  write  for  low  prices  on  best  grass-seeds 
B.  F.  METCALF  &  SOM,  Inc..  202  W.  Genesee  St,  Syrscase/N.Y. 


POPULAR  GrARDEN  FLOWERS 

Choice  collection  12  different  double  Dahlias,  <2.  Large 
Gladioli.  10  kinds,  26  bulbs,  $1  ;  100  for  IS  60,  prepaid. 
My  selection  will  beautify  your  home.  Catalog. 

Henry  Engel  R.  1  Finley  vllle,  Pa. 


Surplus  Strawberry  Plants  for  list  of  20  leading  va¬ 
rieties.  II.  II.  Benntng  -  Clyde,  New  York 


tiUlllUH 
miiiiiim, 

l.l»ii»mt' _ 


A  Hardy  Ensilage  Coro 


Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn  direct  from 
reliable  growers  in  the  famous  West  Branch 
Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania.  Every 
field  producing  this  corn  was  thoroughly 
inspected  by  a  disinterested  committee  of 
experts.  Every  bag  is  certified  and  guar¬ 
anteed  bv  the  growers  to  be  mature,  of 
high  quality,  purity  and  germination.  Ask 
your  County  Agent  about  this  genuine  Cer¬ 
tified  Ensilage  Corn,  grown  especially  for 
seed  by  West  Branch  Co-Operative  Seed 
Growers.  Write  us  for  sample,  prices  and 
complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Box  D,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Get  better  prices  and  bigger  yields  with  Genuine 
Jumbo.  It  has  wholesaled  lorfi  per  quart.  25  plants, 
$1,  postpaid.  CLARENCE  WRIGHT,  Route  1,  Oswege.  N  Y, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $4  POST 

150  Sen.  Dunlap,  150  Warfield.  “  WID 
We  have  11  Beet  Varieties.  Also  llaspberries. 
17  years’  experience.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalog  free. 

J.E.  HAMPTON  &  SON,  R7,  Bangor,  Mich. 

NORTHERN  GROWN  PLANTS  off’kr 


You  Should  Use  Our 

Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants 

And  get  your  cabbage  into  the  markets  four  to  six  weeks 
earlier  than  you  can  by  using  home  grown  hot  house 
plants.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefields,  Succes¬ 
sion  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices  by  express,  f.o.b.  here,  1,000 
for  $1.26;  6000  for  $5.00;  10,000  for  $9.00;  25,000  for  $20.00. 
Should  you  wish  plants  shipped  by  parcel  post  add  on* 
dollar  per  thousand  to  above  prices.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  purchase  price  of  plants  refunded. 

S.  M.  GIBSON  CO.  -  Yonges  Island,  S.  C. 


Plum  Farmer  Black  Raspberry,  $15  peril;  100— 
$2.50 ;  Red  June,  100— $5.  Strawberry.  Sen.  Dunlap. 
Parson’s  Beauty  and  Bushel  Basket,  strong  and 
well  rooted  plants  from  last  year's  plantation,  per 
M,  S3;  100 — $T  Progressive  Everbearing,  100— $2. 
All  plants  by  hundreds,  postpaid.  lO  Per  Cent. 
DISCOUNT  on  orders  of  $50  or  more.  Established 
in  1870,  KEAN  BROS.,  Geneva.  New  York 


COBBLER  SECOND  CROP  SEED  POTATO 

Bright,  clear..  Bull  nose,  heavy  yielding  strain  seed.  Any 
amount  desired.  Be  lb..  F.  O.  B.  station.  No  charge 
sacks.  E.  E.  HIRES  -  Elmer,  N.  J. 


POTATOES 


—  Bliss  Cobbler.  Green'Mt.,  Russett,  Queen. 

— fixWteke  Iveet  Others,  C  W  f8»D.f<«(.tu,$.i. 


Washington  Asparagus  Roots 

$a  per  100;  $8—500;  $I6perM.  CEO.  F.  WVEELEIt.  Concord,  Mail. 


Certified  Seed  POTATOES— Russetts  and  Cobblers. 
HAROLD  F.  HUBBS  Ehtimtl,  New  York 


50  Mixed  bulbs, 
*  $1  ;  36  Named 
bulbs,  six 
colors,  $1.  Guaranteed  to  blossom.  Get  colored  catalog. 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.,  WEST  MEDWAY.  MASS. 

Safely  Razor  Blades  ttn?8i^,0e,8£ 

Tbe  Roseto  Honery  .  Rosetjo,  Pa. 


Patriarchs  Among  Pear  Trees 

1  was  interested  in  your  story  of  the 
Bartlett  pear.  I  enclose  a  clipping  show¬ 
ing  fruit  from  an  old  tree  that  is  about 
40  ft.  high  at  its  highest  point  and  meas¬ 
ures  71  in.  in  circumference  1  ft  from 
the  ground.  A  25-ft  ladder  just  reaches 
the  lower  branches.  The  stock  is  some 
kind  of  wild  pear,  and  must  have  been 
quite  old  when  grafted,  as  the  graft  scars 
are  15  ft.  high.  The  tree  has  never  been 
sprayed,  pruned,  cultivated  or  fertilized 
to  my  knowledge,  and  looks  to  he  good  for 
100  years  morg.  I  am  of  the  fourth  gen-i 
eration  on  the  farm,  and  estimate  the 
original  stock  of  this  tree  to  be  150  years 
old  or  more.  Do  you  know  of  any  veteran 
pear  trees  that  can  beat  this  for  size  and 
age?  d.  r.  r. 

Hampden,  Mass. 

Your  pear  tree  is  certainly  a  giant  for 
|  size  and  a  patriarch  in  years,  and  a  tree 
j  to  be  proud  of.  However,  you  may  be 
j  interested  in  the  Oekletree  pear,  the  larg¬ 
est  ever  recorded,  located  at  Vincennes. 

■  Ind.,  which  was  05  ft.  in  height,  had  a 
spread  of  75  ft.,  bore  a  crop  of  140  bu. 
of  pears  in  1837,  and  which  measured 
10 ^  ft.  in  trunk  girth  at  the  smallest 
place  beneath  the  limbs.  Again,  a  mon¬ 
arch  220  years  of  age,  planted  by  Peter 
Stuyvesant  in  New  York  in  .1647,  was 
broken  down  in  1866.  H.  B.  T. 
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GUARANTEE.’ 


Consolidated  Asbestos  Coating  is  a  tough, 
durable,  fire  resistant,  asbestos-asphalt  roof 
builder.  Easily  applied  over  wood,  paper,  tin, 
concrete  or  any  old  roof.  Always  stormproof, 
regardless  of  heat,  cold,  rain,  hail  or  snow. 

Seals  Every  Leak 

in  roofs,  gutters,  flashings,  skylights,  tanks, 
cisterns  or  silos.  Protects  wood,  concrete  or 
metals.  Resists  decay.  Permanently  water¬ 
proof.  Always  ready  for  instant  use.  Only 
a  brush  required. 


Special  April  Offer 

Five  gallon  can  for  $8.00.  Enough  for 
large  roof.  Dollar  Brush  included  without 
extra  charge  for  cash  with  order. 


Contains  No  Coal  Tar 


Money  back  if  not  entirely  satisfied 
Avoid  Cheap  Substitutes 

Consolidated  Asbestos  Corpn.  Dept.  D 
100  Fifth  Avenue,  Now  York 


•P-MTO  STZCIMUU 


I  THIS  FAMOUS  I 

TRACTOR 


The  most  efficient  Tractor  in  Amaicd 


CAN  PULL  6  PLOWS 

but  3  plows  at  a  fast  speed  is  the 
factory  Guarantee. 

An  Ideal  Tractor  for  Fitting.  It's 
Crawler  Traction  prevents  slipping, 
miring  or  packing  of  the  soil. 

STEEL  MULE  owners  do  more  acres  per 
day  at  less  cost  than  any  of  their  neighbors. 

Write  for  new  catalogue  today.  _ 

Sal^Ma.l*i“fTractor  fr- 

1366  Benton  Street,  Joliet.  Illuurio 


RhiMran  Parmo  Pnr  Cain  AIso  fai1“s  suitable  for 
uniCKen  rarms  ror  0816  chicken  raising  from  2,000 
to  17,000;  half  cash.  Also  private  dwellings  in  Lakewood 
and  vicinity.  A.  J.  VI  ebb,  Real  Esiats.Lakewood,  N.  J. 


STEEL 

WHEELS 

BENNETT  MEG.  CO.  • 


Strongest  and  Best. 
Fit  any  wagon. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

-  Box  5,  Westerville,  Ohio 


BIRDSEYE  CORN  PLASTERS  without  pain. 

take  no  room  up  in  sock,  immediate  relief.  20  cents. 

VVM.  RYAN,  536  Warren  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf’s  Recletned  Tim¬ 
othy,  99.70%  pure.  $4.00  per  buihei  of  45  pounds. 
Metcalf’s  Timothy  and  AUike  Mixed,  at  $4.50  per 
bushel  of  45  pounds. 

Bags  free  and  freight  paid  on  each  in  fire  bushel  lots. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 
206-208  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  three  leaders  for  home  and  commercial  growers. 

HOWARD  17  or  PREMIER  -  DR.  BURRILL  -  LUPT0N 

A  great  trio.  Early  to  late  season,  prolific  bearers  and  big 
money  makers.  Selected,  clean  plants.  Grown  on  ground 
never  before  used  for  Strawberries.  State  inspected. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  CONOVER'S  COLOSSAL  and  PALMETTO 

The  old  reliable  varieties.  Fine,  large  roots.  110.00  per 
1,000.  Send  for  Circular  A. 

JAY  S.  SKEHAN,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Catalogue.  No  other  in  the  country  like  it.  Full 
of  valuable  information.  You  will  not  throw  it  into  tbe 
wastebasket.  C.  S.  PRATT,  Athol,  M  ass. 


(ft  UNIVERSAL  STRAWBERRY  GARDEN— Your  own 
jh  I  choice.  Missionary,  Premier,  Sen,  Dunlap,  Big  Joe  or 
v  Chesapeake,  25  of  any  3  varieties,  or  with  25  Progres 
gives  Everbearer,  25c  additional.  Postage  Paid  and  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  The  Rayntr  Beys,  Idltwild  Farms,  Salisbury.  Me 


Wilffor  C* arrant  Li^ht>  2-year,  $3  per  100  by  mail. 
VV  llucr  vjUITalll  $jo  per  1,000  by  Express.  Good 
plants,  thus.  Black  -  Hlghtatowu,  New  Jersey 


CABBAGE  seed 

Danish  Ball  Head.  Imported  direct  from  Holland. 
$2.25  lb.  postpaid. 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Inc.,  210  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

GROW  GENUINE  PEDIGREED  Washington  Asparagus 

Extra  large,  selected  roots,  $15  per  1.000;  $2  per  100. 
Howards  No.  17  strawberry  plants,  $H  per  1.000. 

Wilfrid  Wheeler  .  Concord,  Mass. 


heavy  Alberta  OATS 

(Weighing  46  lbs.  to  measured  bushel) 

$1.35  per  bu.  of  32  lbs.  Freight  paid  on  9  bu.  or  more 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.,  204  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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What’s  the  difference 
between  a  House 
and  a  Home  ? 


In  winter,  some  people  just  ex¬ 
ist  in  a  house;  others  live  in  a 
home.  In  a  house  the  occupants 
are  snuggling  around  a  stove 
trying  to  keep  warm.  In  a  home 


there  is  warmth  in  everyroom,  where  there  is  a 

Red  Cross 


Pipeless  Furnace 

Constant  circulation  of  pure, 

warm  air  throughout  the  house. 

Any  fuel.  A  size  and  style  for 
every  home.  Fire  pots  with  sides 
straight  up  and  down.  Deep  cup- 
joints  thoroughly  cemented  and  gas 
tight. 

Write  for  color  catalogue  and 
free  plan  sheet. 

Red  Co-Operative  Foundry  Co. 

Ranges  DeP‘-  2  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Branches  at  Chicago  and  Boston 

A  Booklet 
"’The  Oven 
Behind  the 
Pie”is  Iree 
for  the  ask¬ 
ing. 


Your  "Work”  Watch 


FOR  heavy  work 
why  risk  your  ex-j 
pensive  watch  ?  Let  an 
Ingersoll  take  the  risks. 1 
It  costs  little,  keeps  re¬ 
liable  time  and  stands 
the  bumps.  In  short,1 
an  Ingersoll  is  the  ideal  i 
watch  for  a  farmer  to 
own. 


Models  *1*°  to‘9°® 


A  Shirt  of  Sterling  Quality 

A  new  light-weight  white  Oxford  of  very 
fine  texture.  The  softness  and  comfort 
without  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  Oxford.  Ask  for 

NASSAU  TROPICAL  OXFORD 


One«of  the  New  and  Popular 

H  A  t  L  M  A  R  K 

SHIRTS 


Now  being  shown  by  Retailers 

HALL,  HARTWELL&  CO., Troy,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  SLIDEWELL  COLLARS 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,- New  York 


THE  MAILBAG 


Who  Owns  the  Tree? 

Could  you  give  me  any  information 
about  a  tree  that  forms  a  boundary  line? 
Can  the  other  party  cut  the  tree  down 
without  getting  permission  from  us? 
Could  anything  be  done  to  him?  p.  c. 

It  depends  on  the  exact  location.  The 
tree  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  land  out 
of  which  it  grows.  If  it  is  one  foot  over 
the  line  on  B’s  land,  it  belongs  to  B,  or 
to  A  if  it  grows  from  his  land.  If  it 
grows  directly  on  the  boundary  line,  it 
belongs  to  both,  and  neither  would  be 
justified  in  cutting  it  without  agreement 
with  the  other. 


Early  Grafting 

In  Mr.  Peck’s  article  on  grafting,  on 
page  316,  I  note  he  says  failure  may  oc¬ 
cur  from  too  early  grafting.  My  long  ex¬ 
perience  warrants  me  in  saying  that  in 
this  he  is  in  error.  T  have  set  grafts 
about  the  middle  of  December  and  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  very  many  in  February,  and 
have  always  been  successful ;  in  fact,  the 
worst  failure  I  ever  made  was  just  as  the 
hud's  were  starting.  The  sap  exuded  so 
much  the  wax  would  not  stick.  From 
my  extended  experience  I  am  satisfied 
that  grafting  can  be  done  successfully  any 
time  from  the  time  the  trees  become  dor¬ 
mant  until  they  start  in  the  Spring.  The 
work  must,  be  well  done  and  waxed  well 
and  the  ends  of  the  grafts  covered  with 
wax.  CHARLES  BLACK. 


Starting  a  New  Grapevine 

On  page  327  I  saw  W.  H.  C.’s  question 
in  regard  to  moving  his  grapevine  6  ft. 
Perhaps  my  experience  will  prove  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  him.  Over  30  years  ago  I 
wished  to  move  a  large  vine  to  a  new 
arbor,  a  distance  of  20  ft.  I  simply  dug 
a  shallow  trench  and  laid  the  vine  down 
in  it,  bringing  the  tip  up  at  the  new 
trellis.  Today  it  is  a  sturdy  vine,  about 
3  in.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  bearing  as 
good  crops  as  any  of  my  other  vines. 

Connecticut.  H.  G.  c. 


Refrigerators 

In  reply  to  inquiry  by  John  Buchanan, 
on  page  235,  I  have  seen  a  refrigerator 
along  the  line  he  asks  about.  The  re¬ 
frigerator  is  a  two-story  affair,  built  very 
much  like  an  ordinary  icebox.  The  upper 
floor  holds  approximately  200  tons  of 
ice.  (I  may  be  mistaken  on  the  amount 
exactly.)  The  lower  floor  is  the  cold 
storage  compartment.  Air  circulates' 
around  the  ice  to  the  floor  below.  The 
ice  floor  is  arranged  with  cracks  between 
the  plank.  Eave  troughs  catch  any  drip¬ 
ping  of  melted  ice. 

The  ice  room  above  is  filled  in  the 
Winter  when  ice  is  cheap,  and  a  smaller 
supply  is  put  in  about  September,  as  the 
Winter  supply  is  not  enough  to  carry  the 
entire  year.  Employes  with  whom  I  have 
talked  say  that  the  system  is  very  satis¬ 
factory.  W.  R.  T. 


Come,  Now,  You  Muskrat  Farmers 

I  am  interested  in  muskrat  farming. 
I  have  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  860,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  it  of  much  value  to 
me.  I  would  like  to  know  how  they  fence 
to  keep  rats  from  getting  out.  Will  they 
do  well  without  deep  water?  Do  you 
know  of  any  “farms”  back  away  from  the 
coast?  Are  the  animals  given  ito  wander¬ 
ing  away  from  their  home?  I  have  two 
marshy  places  here,  handy  to  watch,  that 
I  could  dam  and  make  a  nice  place  for 
them.  In  a  very  dry  season  it  might  be 
short  of  water  for  a  while,  but  in  the 
Spring  and  Fall  there  would  always  be 
^  good  supply.  'If  you  could  put  me  in 
touch  with  any  good  reading  matter  on 
this  subject,  I  would  appreciate  it  very 
much.  j,  e.  6. 

We  believe  some  of  our  readers  have 
had  experience _  in  “farming”  muskrats. 
Will  they  dig  into  their  experience  and 
answer  some  of  these  questions? 


Nutmeg  for  Bleeding 

I  noticed  a  reference  to  bleeding. 
Ground  nutmeg  on  a  piece  of  absorbent 
cotton  stopped  hemorrhages  of  the  gums 
years  ago,  when  I  had  four  teeth  ex¬ 
tracted,  and  -when  all  else  failed  to  stop 
the  bleeding.  I  had  the  gums  packed 
by  a  dentist  twice.  but  when  the  packing 
was  pulled  out  they  began  again.  As 
soon  as  I  used  nutmeg  I  had  no  more 
trouble.  H.  N.  b. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Voucher  Checks 

C.  T.,  Connecticut,  page  435.  who  paid 
out  checks  to  cancel  a  note  he  had  given, 
should  have  written  on  each  check  wdiat 
it  was  for.  The  banks  can  supply  what 
are  ealledi  voucher  checks,  or  some  write 
on  the  back  of  the  check  what  it  is  for, 
so  the  party  endorsing  the  check  thereby 
acknowledges  the  transaction. 

New'  York.  w.  B.  w. 


Mrs.  Nexdore:  “Your  husband  is  so 
handy  with  tools  you  ought  to  get  a  lot 
of  jobs  done  around  the  house  while  he’s 
on  strike.”  “Mrs.  Longsuffer:  “He  could 
do  ’em  all  right,  only  every  job  I  want 
done  belongs  to  some  other  union  than 
his.” — Credit  Lost. 


Now’s  the  Time  to 

Spruce  Up  Around  the  Place — 

BUILDINGS  newly  painted.  Fences  all  fixed. 

And  to  complete  the  job — new  roofs  on  house 
and  barn. 


Spring  is  re-roofing  time  for  American  farmers. 
And  by  far  the  biggest  part  of  the  roofings  they 
use  bears  the  Barrett  Label.  For  farmers  are  “roof- 
wise.”  They  know  from  experience  that  Barrett 
Roofings  can  be  depended  on.  For  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  The  Barrett  Company  has 
been  justly  recognized  as  America’s  leading  manu¬ 
facturer  of  roofings  and  roofing  materials. 

Described  below  are  six  styles  of  Barrett  Roofings 
— four  kinds  of  shingles  and  two  of  roll  roofing. 
The  shingles  are  durable,  strongly  fire-resistant ; 
handsome  enough  for  a  fine  mansion — economical 
enough  for  a  snug  little  cottage.  The  roll  roofings 
are  sturdy,  easy  to  lay,  low  in  price.  Select  the 
roofing  you  want  from  these  six  styles. 


Be  sure  the  Barrett  Label  is  on  the  roofing 
you  buy. 

Send  for  This  Interesting  Book — It's  Free 

“Barrett  Flandbook  for  Home  Owners  and  the 
Farmer”  describes  the  right  roof  for  your  home, 
barn  or  other  steep-roof  building.  Shows  how 
Barrett  Roofings  look  when  laid,  and  tells  about 
each  in  detail.  Also  describes  other  useful  Barrett 
Products  that  will  save  you  money. 


06^  ROOFINGS 


Your  Choice  of  Six  Styles 


Everlastic  “ Rubber ”  Roofing 

The  most  popular  of  plain¬ 
surfaced  roll  roofings.  Made 
of  best  grade  roofing-felt, 
thoroughly  saturated  with 
high-grade  water  -  proofing 
material.  Under-surface  is 
protected  by  rot-proof  “seal- 
back.”  Tough,  durable  and 
low  in  price.  Easy  to  lay. 
Nails  and  cement  in  each 
roll. 

Everlastic 

Mineral-Surfaced  Roofing 

A  beautiful  and  enduring 
roll  roofing.  Mineral-sur¬ 
faced  in  red,  green  or  blue- 
black.  Has  rot-proof  “seal- 
back.”  Nails  and  cement  in 
each  roll.  Very  popular  for 
bungalows,  cottages,  garages 
and  all  farm  buildings. 


Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 

Four  shingles  to  a  strip. 
Base  of  best  grade  roofing- 
felt.  Have  rot-proof  “seal- 
back.”  Mineral-surfaced  in 
red,  green  or  blue-black. 
When  laid  look  exactly  like 
individual  shingles.  Fire-re¬ 
sisting,  durable.  Need  no 
painting.  Two  sizes — 10 
inches  and  12J4  inches  deep, 
both  32  inches  long.  The 
12 Yz -inch  Multi-Shingle,  laid 
4  inches  to  the  weather,  gives 
three-ply  roof — the  10-inch 
gives  two-ply  roof. 

Everlastic 

Octagonal  Strip  Shingles 

Latest  development  in  strip 
shingles.  Mineral-surfaced  in 
red,  green  or  blue-black.  Af¬ 
ford  novel  designs  by  inter¬ 


changing  red  strips  with 
green,  or  red  strips  with 
blue-black. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Weatherproof,  fire-resist¬ 
ing  and  need  no  painting. 
Mineral  -  surfaced  in  red, 
green  or  blue-black.  Base  of 
best  grade  roofing-felt — have 
rot-proof  “seal-back.”  Size  8 
x  12 inches.  Laid  easily 
and  without  waste. 

Everlastic  Giant  Shingles 

Identical  in  coloring,  size 
and  shape  with  Everlastic 
Single  Shingles,  but  with 
extra  heavy  waterproofed 
base.  “Giants”  for  strength 
and  durability.  Because  of 
their  rigidity,  are  often  laid 
on  top  of  old  roof. 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us 


The  Company 


40  Rector  Street 


New  York  City 
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Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  thi*  department  it  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Roadside  Markets  and  Sunday  Selling 

On  page  293  1  saw  an  article  where 
..ue  of  your  readers  wondered  if  he  could 
operate  a  roadside  market  without  doing 
business  on  Sunday.  The  following  is 
<<ur  experience : 

We  live  on  the  main  State  road  be¬ 
tween  Syracuse  and  the  Thousand  Islands, 
:<nd  we  have  some  travel,  about  3,000 
ears  a  day,  and  some  days  more.  The 
last  .two  Summers  we  have  sold  all  we 
have  raised  on  our  12-acre  farm  by  the 
roadside.  Our  produce  consists  of  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit,  flowers,  berries,  butter,  eggs 
and  poultry,  and  we  do  no  business  on 
Sunday.  We  were  bothered  at  first  by 
a  few  who  wished  to  buy  truck  on  Sun¬ 
day.  but  we  informed  them  that  we  did 
no  Sunday  business,  and  now  only  once 
in  a  while  does  a  person  stop  on  Sunday. 
We  get  all  the  trade  we  can  handle  the 
rest  of  the  week,  and  many  times  could 
sell  more  if  we  had  it.  We  have  sold  as 
much  as  .$34  worth  in  one  day,  but  on 
an  average  in  the  Summer  months  our 
sales  run  from  $8  to  $20  per  day.  Satur¬ 
day  is  our  busiest  day. 

We  put  our  truck  up  fresh  every  day, 
and  put  it  in  a  cool  cellar  so  as  to  keep 
it  fresh,  and  display  a  few  bunches  or 
articles  of  each  kind  on  our  table  at  a 
time.  We  have  everything  strictly  fresh 
and  offer  no  cull  truck  for  sale.  We  sell 
just  a  little  below  the  retail  market  in 
Syracuse.  We  have  just  a  plain  table 
made  for  the  purpose,  with  plenty  of  room 
to  display  our  goods  and  a  place  for 
sacks,  wrapping  paper,  twine,  etc.  This 
table  is  painted  green,  with  white  top. 
It  is  to  a  good  advantage  to  have  as  large 
a  variety  as  possible.  The  main  thing  is 


to  have  everything  strictly  fresh,  clean 
and  first  class  in  quality,  give  good  meas¬ 
ure.  he  kind  and  courteous  to  all,  and  do 
unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by,  for 
you  have  all  kinds  and  classes  of  people 
to  deal  with  in  this  business.  As  an 
illustration  of  what  can  be  done  in  the 
roadside  market,  last  season  in  two  weeks’ 
time  we  sold  1,323  qts.  of  strawberries, 
and  they  averaged  us  a  fraction  over  20c 
per  qt.  The  season  before  we  sold  300 
bn.  of  potatoes  at  an  average  of  $1.30 
per  bu.  I  wouldn’t  advise  anybody  who 
lives  on  a  main  State  road  to  be  discour¬ 
aged  because  he  did  not  want  to  sell  on 
Sunday,  for  if  he  manages  the  business 
right  on  six  days  of  the  week  and  rests 
on  the  Lord  s  day  he  will  succeed  in  the 
undertaking.  j.  e.  c. 


Sunday  Roadside  Markets 

Being  a  reader  <4  The  It.  N.-Y.,  and 
also  having  become  interested  in  the  road¬ 
side  market  business,  I  would  like  to 
hear  through  these  columns  from  any, 
if  there  are  any,  who  have  successfully 
conducted  roadside  stand*  without  do¬ 
ing  business  on  Sundays.  Anyone  knows 
that  Sunday  is  the  best  day  of  the  week, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  many 
more  people  riding  Sunday  than  any 
other  day.  Logically,  Sunday  is  “the” 
day  of  the  week  to  be  on  deck.  Legally, 
I  suppose  a  farmer  can  sell  by  the  road¬ 
side,  although  a  city  retailer  cannot  sell 
at  his  market,  but,  morally,  how  about 
Sunday  roadside  selling?  We  all  know 
what  the  Bible  says  about  observing  the 
Sabbath,  Anyone  who  has  studied  his- 
tory  knows  of  the  fall  of  great  nations, 
and  one  of  the  reasons,  if  not  Hie  reason 


for  their  decadence,  was  the  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath. 

My  farm  is  on  a  good  State  road,  with 
plenty  of  traffic,  and  there  are  several 
other  much  used  State  roads  in  this 
vicinity  on  which  I  could  sell  to  advan¬ 
tage.  I  raised  2,000  bushels  of  apples 
<>n  my  place  last  year,  and  expect  more 
this  year.  In  addition  to  fruit  I  have 
some  other  farm  produce.  I  tried  road¬ 
side  marketing  to  a  very  limited  extent 
last  year,  and  was  much  pleased  with 
results,  but  do  not  think  favorably  of 
Sunday  selling.  w.  E.  A. 

Massachusetts. 


Voters  and  Sheep 

On  page  379  W.  W.  Reynolds  gives 
an  account  of  the  condition  of  sheep  in 
Ohio.  It.  is  just  the  same  here  in  the 
East,  and  will*  continue  so  as  long  as  the 
voters  act  the  way  they  do.  lie  wants 
to  know  what  does  it.  It  is  the  people 
and  nothing  else.  I  was  brought  up  on 
a  farm,  and  I  am  not  sorry,  either;  but 
I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  city  life  and 
between  the  two  I  think  the  farmer’s  lot 
is  the  best. 

What  can  you  do  when  in  our  city  schools. 
I  won’t  say  children,  but  boys  and  girls 
12  to  18  years  of  age,  do  not  know  what 
a  sheep  is.  for  that,  matter,  a  chicken  or 
a  cow?  They  know  they  get,  their  doth, 
milk  and  eggs,  and  that  is  all ;  but  they 
do  not  know  what,  a  farmer  is.  They 
have  tli<>  idea  that  he  does  not  know  any¬ 
thing.  If  he  goes  to  the  city  they  laugh 
at  him;  but  let  me  tell  you  I  have  run 
into  some  awful  farmers  right  in  New 
York  City,  as  green  as  grass.'  and  when 
they  get  out  on  the  farm  they  go  to  the 
head  of  a  cow  to  milk  it.  Like  a  little 
incident,  that,  happened  last  Summer, 
when  I  had  some  little  city  boys  ask  me 
how  the  chickens  found  the  eggs. 

This  is  to  explain  how  it  is  the  voters 
have  so  much  to  do  with  it.  There  are 
men  I  know  who  buy  clothes  made  of 
shoddy,  and  you  tell  them  that  there  is  no 
wool  in  them,  and  they  ask  i  “What  is 
the  difference?”  Also,  you  tell  them  that 


the  country  ran  short  200.000  sheep  in 
the  last  10  years,  or  we  imported  between 
three  and  four  million  dozen  eggs  last 
year,  what  do  they  say?  They  will  tell 
you :  “I  don’t  care;  I  got  all  I  wanted.” 

1  believe  as  Mr.  Reynolds  does,  that 
we  have  enough  garden  truck.  Let's  g*Jt 
into  the  stock-raising  business  more,  and 
the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  educate  some 
of  our  “don’t  care”  voters  how  to  vote 
and  then  perhaps  the  farmers  may  get  a 
little  help.  albert  l.  wood. 


Another  Cowardly  Cat 

On  page  431  I  note  F.  P.’s  comments 
on  the  cowardice  of  a  cat,  but  I  think  I 
can  go  him  one  better  in  the  rat-killing 
game.  I  cornered  a  large  rat  in  a  com¬ 
partment  of  my  chicken-house,  so  that  ho 
could  not  escape,  and  put  a  large  cat  in  to 
finish  him.  but  one  look  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Oat  clawed  up  the  side  of  the  wall  and 
howled.  I  put  him  out,  and  got  an  old 
broom  and  challenged  the  rat  to  battle, 
and  to  my  surprise,  and  before  I  knew 
where  I  was  at;  the  rat  was  up  my  trous¬ 
ers’  leg  to  the  belt  line.  I  felt  slighly 
peeved  at  the  rat’s  familiarity  on  so  short 
an  acquaintance,  but  luckily  got,  the 
strangle-hold  on  him  and  choked  Until  hi* 
became  limp,  when  he  dropped  to  the 
floor.  I  would  not  advise  the  human  rat- 
trap  system  to  be  generally  used,  as  it’s 
not  comfortable.  h.  I.  M. 

Dubois,  Pa. 

This  form  of  rat  trap  will  not  become 
popular.  If  the  rats  were  to  learn  about 
if  there  would  be  a  great  jumping  unon 
chairs  and  tables  whenever  a  rat  or  mouse 
appeared. 


Evicting  a  Skunk 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  get  rid 
<4  skunks  that  live  under  a  kitchen  that, 
has  no  cellar.  I  have  tried  with  poison 
and  traps  without  any  visible  results.  Re¬ 
cently  I  moved  to  a  place  that  seems  to 
lie  full  of  them  ;  the  odor  is  unbearable. 
Would  like  to  hear  from  others  who  may 
have  bad  the  same  experience,  xr.  G.  S. 


Planter  Profits 


A  FTER  you  have  spent  weeks  behind  the 
/A  plow,  the  disk,  and  the  harrow — after 
your  fields  have  been  worked  down  to  a 
perfect  seed  bed — then  comes  the  time  to  make 
planter  profits.  Big  yields  are  largely  the  result 
of  perfect  planting — every  hill  in  its  place  and 
every  hill  a  full  hill.  Year  after  year  the  profits 
of  good  planting  follow 

International  and  C  B  &  Q 
Corn  Planters 

They  plant  accurately  and  evenly  whether  set  for 
checking,  drilling  or  power  drop.  Without  stopping 
the  team  the  variable  clutch  can  be  set  to  plant  2,  3, 
or  4  kernels  to  the  hill.  Edge,  flat,  and  full  hill 
plates  interchange  in  the  same  hopper.  The  automatic 
markers  require  no  attention.  Valve  mechanism  is  so 
carefully  fitted  and  so  accurately  timed  that  missing 
and  stringing  are  entirely  eliminated. 

The  tongue  adjustment  for  leveling  the  boots 
insures  an  even  cross  check.  Fertilizer  attachments 
always  available. 

This  year,  pocket  the  profits  of  good  planting  by 
using  an  International  or  C  B  &  Q  Corn  Planter. 

See  your  McCormick-Deering  dealer  and 
write  for  our  catalog 


International  Harvester  Company 


CHICAGO 


OF  AMERICA 

(incorporated) 


USA 


93  Branch  Homes  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


^Ihe  Tiive 

th sweats  ifpliardwork 


Here’s  the  tire  for  your  small 
car  — the  tire  with  genuine  life 
and  fight  in  it — the  kind  of  tire 
that  simply  "eats  up”  hard 
work.  Buy  this  30x3^  clincher 
fabric  and  it  will  wring  every 
cent’s  worth  of  real  tire  service 
out  of  itself  for  you. 

It’s  the  biggest  value,  with  the 
longest  mileage  at  the  lowest 
cost — you  pay  about  half  as 
much  as  such  a  tire  cost  in 
1920.  Thick,  tough,  anti-skid 
tread;  heavy  sides — made  as 
only  Goodrich  makes  a  fabric 
tire.  The  fullest  measure  of 
quality  and  every  inch  of  mile¬ 
age  it  can  hold. 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  the 
Goodrich  55  Clincher  Fabric 
Tire — he  knows  how  good  it  is. 
He  depends  on  Goodrich  for 
quality  just  as  you  depend  on 
him  for  satisfaction. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO. 

MAKERS  OF 

THE  SILVERTOWN  CORD 


Goodrich'55 

CLINCHER  FABRIC  TIRE 

<303%  ^303 
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Preventing  Growth  of  Apples 

We  have  two  cows,  and  we  have  a  small 
place  for  pasture.  In  this  pasture  place 
are  some  apple  trees.  These  apples  never 
grow  to  be  good.  They  are  always  green 
and  little.  We  do  not  like  to  cut  the 
apple  trees  out  because  they  give  some 
shade  on  the  pasture,  and  we  do  not  want 
the  cows  to  eat  the  apples  when  they 
fall  down.  Is  there  anything  for  us  to 
do  so  that  these  apples  should  not  grow? 

High  Falls,  N.  Y.  m.  m. 

This  is  the  second  question  we  have 
had  about  killing  fruit  on  the  trees.  We 
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do  not  know  how  to  do  it  without  cutting 
the  trees  down.  Someone  may  have  in¬ 
vented  a  spray  that  will  kill  the  blossoms, 
but  we  have  never  used  one.  Our  people 
want  to  know  how  to  make  fruit  develop. 
Very  likely  this  fruit  is  poor  or  worthless, 
because  it  is  not  sprayed.  We  should  try 
spraying  the  fruit.  In  that  way  you 
may  get  more  value  from  them  than  the 
pasture  is  worth.  Of  course,  if  they  are 
just  natural  fruit  or  seedling  they  will 
have  little  value  except  for  cider.  We 
should  turn  the  cows  in  until  the  fruit 
begins  to  fall.  If  the  cows  get  too  many 
apples,  they  will  bloat  and  perhaps  be 
killed.  May  be  the  trees  are  placed  in 
the  orchard  so  that  you  can  fence  them 
off  and  let  the  cows  run  in  the  part  where 
there  are  no  trees.  In  such  case  a  small 
piece  of  land  near  by  can  be  seeded  to 
millet  or  fodder  corn  and  provide  green 
feed  cut  and  thrown  to  the  cows.  In 
some  cases  where  there  are  only  a  few 
trees  a  stout  fence  around  the  trees  will 
protect  the  cattle.  It  will  have  to  be 
stout,  for  cows  will  fight  to  get  at  the 
apples  if  they  are  in  sight.  If  anyone 
can  tell  how  to  kill  the  apples  without 
killing  the  trees,  they  may  have  the  stage. 

Wealthy  Apples  and  Stone  Chicken- 
house 

The  sentence,  “Perhaps  there  was  a 
touch  of  irony  in  the  name  ‘Wealthy,’  ” 
in  the  description  of  Peter  Gideon’s  great 
apple,  on  page  332,  awoke  some  memories. 
Where  had  I  seen  the  statement  that  Mrs. 
Gideon’s  name  was  Wealthy,  and  that  the 
apple  was  named  after  her?  In  a  box 
with  other  paragraphs  about  pioneer 
women,  clipped  from  old  It.  N.-Y.’s,  I 
found  it.  Breeze  Boyaclc  of  the  Colorado 
Experiment  Station  is  the  authority  for 
the  statement  that  Mrs.  Gideon’s  maiden 
name  was  Wealthy  Hall.  The  other  facts 
are  the  same  as  those  given  on  page  322. 
While  we  remember  Peter  Gideon,  let  us 
not  forget  the  brave  woman  who  shared 
his  trials. 

From  apples  to  chicken-houses  may  be 
a  long  jump,  though  we  put  some  of  our 
first  Wealthy  trees  in  our  chicken  yard, 
but  when  reading  that  a  subscriber  wished 
to  build  a  stone  chicken-house,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  saying,  “Don’t.”  We 
have  one  built  over  50  years  ago,  so  I 
know  whereof  I  speak.  It  is  a  handsome 
building,  but  “pretty  is  as  pretty  does” 
when  it  comes  to  henhouses.  Except  for 
looks,  would  much  rather  have  one  that 
an  old  friend  made  out  of  cast-off  lumber 
and  drygoods  boxes  to  house  his  Barron 
Leghorns.  There  were  many  stone  build¬ 
ings  in  this  section  of  Wisconsin,  put  up 
years  ago,  but  they  are  being  torn  down 
and  the  stones  crushed  for  roads.  The 
objection  is,  of  course,  that  they  are 
damp.  There  is  a  sort  of  chill  in  the  air 
in  our  chicken-house,  even  when  the 
weather  outside  is  quite  warm.  We  have 
used  it  all  these  years,  but  it  is  very  well 
built  and  well  ventilated,  with  a  frame 
addition  which  the  hens  seems  to  prefer. 

To  jump  again  from  bens  to  cow,  in 
the  March  3  issue  someone  speaks  of 
silage  and  tuberculosis.  My  father  had 
one  of  the  first  silos  in  Wisconsin ;  it  was 
filled  for  the  first  time  in  1884  or  1885, 
and  has  been  filled  every  year  since,  and 
emptied.  Our  cattle  are  Jerseys.  They 
never  have  had  any  tuberculosis  or  any 
other  chronic  wasting  disease.  Neither 
have  they  had  attacks  of  indigestion,  as 
some  of  our  neighbors  who  have  no  silos, 
or,  rather,  had  no  silos,  for  almost  every 
farmer  has  one  or  more  now.  There  have 
been  many  infected  herds  in  this  vicinity, 
but  the  disease  in  every  case  was  brought 
into  the  herd  by  a  previously  infected  ani¬ 
mal.  That  silage  caused  tuberculosis  is  a 
new  one  to  me;  but  the  neighbors  used 
to  tell  mv  father  that  it  would  cause  the 
cows’  teeth  to  decay.  These  several 
prophets  have  silos  of  their  own  now. 
The  way  of  the  pioneer  is  hard. 

Wisconsin.  CHAS.  G.  joxes. 


Bringing  Producer  and  Consumer 
Together 

I  noticed  in  “Tennessee  Notes”  last 
Fall  that  fruit  was  going  to  waste.  I 
have  often -wished  for  dried  apples,  but 
could  only  get  those  from  culls  at  18c  a 
pound,  home-grown,  but  supply  was  lim¬ 
ited.  Why  could  not  our  Southern  friends 
find  a  market  for  dried  fruits?  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruits  are  all  too  high  and  sold 
only  by  retailers  at  stated  prices.  Com¬ 
mission  houses  are  the  only  ones  where 
they  can  be  bought.  c.  c.  G. 

Wooster.  O.  . 


fa  TRACTOR  LU  BRICATION 


More  Work  Per  Gallon 


Tractors  generally  work  at  practi¬ 
cally  full  load — with  the  throttle 
wide  open.  This  produces  an  unusu¬ 
ally  high  operating  heat.  For  cor¬ 
rect  lubrication  and  efficient  and 
economical  operation  tractors  ac¬ 
cordingly  require  an  oil  especially 
suited  to  meet  unusually  severe 
service  conditions. 

Socony  Motor  Oil  is  made  to  stand 
the  extra  high  operating  heat  of 
tractor  engines.  It  insures  correct 
lubrication,  full  compression  and 
minimum  wear  on  the  vital  parts  of 
your  engine.  Gives  maximum  power 
v/ith  low  operation  and  upkeep  ex¬ 
pense. 

The  Socony  Motor  Oil  chart  will 
tell  you  the  correct  grade  for  your 
tractor.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you,  or  write  us  direct. 

For  transmission  gears  and  other  parts 
requiring  a  heavier  oil  use  Socony  Gear 
Oil — keeps  gears  operating  quietly  with 
least  possible  wear. 

Fill  the  cups  with  Socony  Cup  Grease 
— a  grease  of  exceptional  quality  and 
correct  consistency. 

For  reliable  and  economical  tractor 
operation  buy  your  oils,  greases  and  fuel 
where  you  see  the  Socony  Sign.  ^ 

.  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
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Try  This  Concrete  Mixer 


uu  yuur  idrui.  v 

KwikMix 


pOST  yourself— Investigate — find  out  now  about  this  hanay 
concrete  mixer  for  farm  use.  Before  you  go  through  the 
drudgevy  of  mixing  concrete  with  a  shovel,  send  for  a  Kwik- 
Mixon  30  Days  Free  Trial.  Mixingconcrete  with  a  Kwik-Mix 
is  so  simple.easy  and  cheap  you  can  afford  many  Improve¬ 
ments  on  your  farm.  Our  100-page  free  book  shows  complete 
plans  for  water  troughs,  fence  posts, 
feeding  floors,  garages,  storage  cellars, 
etc.  Tells  how  to  do  concreting  your¬ 
self,  saving  contractors  profits.  You 
can  also  make  big  money  concreting 
for  neighbors  In  spare  time. 

Thousands  of  satisfied  customers 
praise  the  Kwik-Mix.  Mixes  a  wheel¬ 
barrowful  a  minute.  Costs  only  $38, 
yet  mixes  as  well  as  a  $300  mixer.  All 
steelconstruction.  Throw  a  lcverand 

finished  mixture  ia  dumped  into  wheelbar¬ 
row  or  directly  into  form  Any  small  engine 
runa  it.  Fully  guaranteed.  Write  today — 

"For  Free  Book,  ‘Concrete  on  the  Farm* 
also  Kwik-Mix  Catalog  and  full  particulars", 


Two  Books  Fro* 


iOO-Piigt  Book  Concrete  oo 
the  Form  tells  how  to  moke 
Uwngs  of  concrete  -  many  plans 
end  pictures  Also  catalog 
oo  Kwik-Mu  Concrete  Mu 
Both  free— wme  today 


Kwik-Mix  Concrete  Mixer  Co. 

10 1 0  Cleveland  Ave.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


30  days 
FREE 


After  T rial 
Balance  Monthly 


fQXM 


^cCatalo 

'of  Money  S  avin£ 

Bargains 


Bargains  In  automatica,  shot 
guna,  fishing  tackle  and  men'i  g 
,  find  women's  apparel  await! 

thoae  who  send  for  thia  big, 
l  beautifully  illustrated  free  eat- 
T.tlogue.  Enjoy  sensationally 
I  low  nrices.  Write  now. 

|!  Paramount  Trading  Company 
Dept  488 

34  West  28th  St.,  New  York 


“  Porla  Power”  &  Your  Car 

Saws  wood — Huns  all  machin¬ 
ery.  Will  not  harm  car  or  tires. 
Get  Pamphlet.  Price  $26. 

B.  H.  GRAY,  Distributor 
Saranac  Lake  New  York 
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15,000  Miles! 


Oakland's  special  steel  alloy  (non- 
burning)  valves  function  perfectly 
for  at  least  15,000  miles  without 
grinding!  Average  valves  need 
grinding  every  5,000  miles! 


15,000  Miles! 


For  15  months.  Oakland's  engine 
has  carried  a  written  1  5,000  mile 
guarantee  against  excess  oil  in  the 
combustion  chamber  — proof  of 
superior  construction! 


40,000  Miles! 


Oakland's  costly,  patented, 
bronze-backed,  crankshaft  bear¬ 
ings,  accurately  fitted,  require  no 
attention  short  of  40,000  miles. 
Connecting  rod  bearings  give 
similar  service. 


Wm 
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The  Inside  Reason 
for  Oakland  Success 
— Known  Mileage 

These  Definite  Advantages  Account 
for  the  Increasing  Number  of 
Oaklands  You  Meet  Every  Day 


THE  SUCCESS  of  a  motor  car  depends  upon  the 
success  of  its  engine!  If  ever  a  manufacturer  set  about 
deliberately  to  build  the  finest  light-six  engine  that  could 
be  built — Oakland  did! 

Materials  were  chosen  with  scrupulous  care!  Special  steel 
alloys  were  employed;  costly  bronze -backed,  patented 
bearings  were  chosen;  cylinders  were  honed  to  the 
smoothness  of  glass;  special  design,  two-piece  piston 
rings  were  employed — and  the  workmanship  was 
checked  and  re-checked  to  the  smallest  dimensions. 


Because  of  this,  Oakland  is  able  to  offer  you  a  car  with 
known  mileage ,  free  from  trouble  or  expense.  Oakland 
knows,  for  instance,  that  in  addition  to  the  remarkable 
mileages  given  above,  an  Oakland  will  average  from  20 
to  25  miles  per  gallon  of  gas  and  15,000  to  25,000 
miles  per  set  of  tires. 

Before  you  buy  a  car  this  spring,  compare  the  Oakland 
with  any  other  car.  You  will  understand  why  so  many 
careful  buyers  have  convinced  themselves  that  the 
Oakland  Six  offers  more  for  the  dollar.  And  remember 
—  only  a  few  dollars  down,  with  small  monthly  pay¬ 
ments — buys  one  of  these  splendid  cars! 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MlCH. 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
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USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 


Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke. . . . 
Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Bull . 

$3.25 

2.60 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 

.90 

Butter  Making.  Publow . 

90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking. 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard. 

PriirnTip1  ^Innnnl  Kftilpv . 

2.75 
2.40 

1.75 

2  50 

American  Apple  Orchard,  Waugh.. 

1.75 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


WtiMw  grade  roads,  build  DYKES,  LEVEES  -itir 

1  n’t  fJrVs  Farm  Ditcher, 
TOST  Terracer,  Grader 

.  The  Great  Farm  Builder  .. 

Works  in  any  eoiL  Makes  Y-shaped  drainage  or  ir¬ 
rigation  ditch  or  cleans  ditches  down  to  four  feet  deep. 
Does  labor  of  100  men.  Make  every  acre  pay.  All  steel. 
Reversible.  Adjustable.  No  cogs  or  levers  to  get  out 
c-f  fix.  Write  for  free  book  and  our  proposition. 
LOwnsboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
^■■Box  334 ,  Owensboro,  Ky.MHI 
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All  Sorts 


Poultry  from  the  West 

We  live  alongside  the  Erie  Railroad, 
and  nearly  every  day  from  10  to  20  cars 
of  poultry  go  by ;  have  seen  a  solid  train 
of  35  ears.  Each  ear  holds,  we  are  told, 
from  5,000  to  6,000  birds.  This  means 
an  immense  number  of  fowls.  We  wonder 
where  they  are  grown, -that  such  numbers 
can  be  gathered  together  every  day  for 
shipment.  '  f.  n.  g. 

Olean,  N.  Y. 

The  same  thing  will  be  observed  on 
every  railroad  running  direct  from  the 
West.  In  some  of  the  railroad  yards 
here  there  will  at  times  be  acres  of  these 
poultry  ears  filled  with  chickens,  ducks  or 
geese.  They  come  mostly  from  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  or  Central  West.  States 
like  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  are  well  filled  with  farm  poultry.  The 
i  birds  are  generally  of  the  large  or  Ameri¬ 
can  breeds,  probably  the  Reds  and  Rocks 
predominating.  In  many  cars  or  freights 
there  will  be  seen  a  good  sprinkling  of 
the  characteristic  neck  of  the  Light 
Brahma,  Years  ago  this  breed  was  the 


our  Eastern  farms.  In  some  cases,  we 
believe,  a  big  flock  of  Reds  or  Rocks 
could  be  made  to  pay  better  than  dairy¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  necessary  to  keep  a 
good  strain  of  birds  as  breeders.  By 
hatching  a  large  flock  in  the  Spring, 
brooding  them  for  a  reasonable  time,  and 
then  letting  them  run  at  large  over  the 
farm,  meat  can  be  produced  cheaply. 
They  could  he  sold  iu  the  Fall  so  as  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  keeping  anything 
over  Winter  except  the  best  breeding 
stock.  By  raising  crops  of  clover  and 
rape  for  green  feed,  and  such  crops  as 
barley  and  buckwheat,  letting  the  hens 
in  to  eat  the  grain  without  harvesting  or 
thrashing,  one  farm  family  can  take  care 
of  a  large  flock  of  birds,  and  they  could 
be  shipped  and  sold  to  good  advantage. 
This  has  been  done  in  a  small  way  al¬ 
ready  in  parts  of  New  England,  and  with 
some  success.  Our  Eastern  people  have 
felt  that  the  Leghorn  hens  as  a  producer 
of  fresh  eggs  was  the  most  valuable  bird 


“ Now  I  Have  That  Just  About  Right!” 


popular  one  all  through  the  West.  These 
chickens  come  largely  from  the  grain¬ 
growing  sections.  They  run  at  large 
through  the  year,  and  pick  up  a  great 
supply  of  their  feed  from  the  grain  fields. 
As  a  rule,  very  little  care  is  spent  on 
these  birds.  They  are  mostly  hatched 
under  hens,  and  run  about  as  wild  as 
quails.  Many  of  these  flocks  receive  very 
little  feed,  but  pick  up  what  they  can 
glean  around  the  farm.  The  eggs  are 
gathered  at  intervals,  and  bought  up  by 
traders  who  run  through  the  country  with 
trucks  or  teams.  These  eggs  are  bought 
at  a  low  figure,  and  taken  to  central 
points  and  crated,  the  best  being  put  into 
cold  storage.  It  is  this  cheap  class  of 
eggs  which  interferes  so  seriously  with 
egg  prices  during  the  Fall  or  early  Win¬ 
ter.  The  chickens  are  also  picked  up 
from  farm  to  farm  by  peddlers,  who  drive 
about  the  country.  They  are  sent  to  some 
central  point,  such  as  Kansas  City  or 
Chicago,  sorted,  packed  in  cars,  and 
shipped  all  over  the  country.  Many  of 
them  are  not  fat,  but  just  in  fair  con¬ 
dition.  In  some  cases  these  farm-raised 
birds  are  fattened  for  a  short  time  before 
being  shipped.  It  is  an  immense  busi¬ 
ness,  millions  of  pounds  of  live  poultry 
being  shipped  every  week.  Along  the 
Atlantic  coast  poultrymen  have  developed 
the  egg  business  largely,  and  have  to  a 
considerable  extent  neglected  the  business 
of  producing  meat  poultry.  They  figure 
that  eggs  pay  better  than  meat.  There 
seems  to  be  an  opportunity  now  for  the 
production  of  farm  poultry  on  many  of 


for  the  section.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
we  shall  find  that  the  American  breeds, 
properly  handled,  will  be  even  more 
profitable  in  some  localities.  The  State 
of  New  Jersey  is  soon  to  start  a  new 
poultry  contest  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
the  best  breeds  for  meat  production  and 
the  best  method  of  handling  birds  to  make 
that  industry  profitable. 


Supervising  School  Children’s  Play 

I  was  interested  in  the  reference  to 
putting  up  swings  on  school  grounds. 
Swings  have  been  erected  on  our  school 
grounds,  but  several  children  have  been 
hurt.  One  child,  a  five-year-old,  stepped 
in  the  path  of  the  swing  and  was  hit  on 
the  back  of  the  head.  It  was  several 
weeks  before  she  recovered,  as  an  artery 
was  cut.  It  seems  to  me  a  swing  is  a 
very  dangerous  aid  to  children’s  play 
where  there  are  about  130  children  for 
two  swings,  as  they  are  sure  to  stand 
by,  waiting  for  a  chance;  also  run  back 
and  forth  under  as  others  are  swinging, 
unless  there  are  rules  for  them,  and 
someone  to  supervise  the  swinging. 
What  do  you  think? 

What  do  you  think  is  proper  super¬ 
vision  for  a  consolidated  school  of  about 
130  pupils,  with  only  10  or  12  going 
home  to  dinner?  That  leaves  better  than 
100  children  at  the  schoolhouse  at  lunch 
time,  without  a  playroom.  It  seems  to 
me  at  least  two  teachers  should  stay. 
You  take  about  35  little  fellows  from  five 
to  nine  years  old  and  they  need  someone 
older  around  at  lunch  time. 

New  York.  mbs.  S.  g.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  there  should  be  at 
least  two  responsible  teachers  left  in 
charge  at  such  times.  Such  a  crowd  of 
children  certainly  needs  supervision. 
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Health  Notes 


Curing  Bright’s  Disease 

I  noticed  on  page  287,  in  “Health 
Notes,”  D.  C.  S.  complains  of  Bright’s 
disease.  This  ailment  in  most  cases  is 
pronounced  incurable  by  physicians. 
I>.  C.  S.  should  give  the  remedy  below  a 
fair  trial  before  giving  up,  as  this  remedy 
lias  cured  cases  that  have  been  given 
up  by  physicians  as  incurable.  There  is 
no  question  that  some  cases  are  incurable, 
but  the  price  of  these  herbs  is  so  low  it 
should  'be  given  a  trial  before  giving  up 
all  hope :  Four  teaspoons  tumbleweed, 
four  teaspoons  sweet,  bugle,  four  tea¬ 
spoons  prairie  pine,  four  teaspoons  couch 
grass,  one  teaspoon  way  wort.  Directions : 
Steep  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  this  herb 
mixture  in  a  cup  of  boiling  water  and 
cover.  Let  remain  until  cold.  Drink 
from  two  to  four  cupfuls  each  day  in 
place  of  water.  I  should  advise  D.  C.  S. 
to  purchase  25c  worth  of  each.  w.  K. 

Bright’s  disease  is  not  always  incur¬ 
able.  There  are  acute  forms  that  tend 
to  recovery,  and  chronic  forms  that  last 
for  years,  with  the  victim  able  to  main- 


from  different  causes,  and  that  the  cause 
in  each  individual  case  must  be  ascer¬ 
tained  before  any  intelligent  efforts  can 
be  directed  toward  a  cure.  Some  cases 
yield  readily  to  proper  treatment,  some 
last  for  years  and  then  subside,  and  some 
seem  to  defy  the  most  skillful  treatment. 
Eye  strain  is  a  common  cause  of  sicic 
headaches,  and  one  subject  to  them  should 
have  the  eyes  examined  by  a  competent 
oculist — not  an  optician  or  traveling  spec¬ 
tacle  peddler.  Digestive  disturbances 
should  be  corrected  and  constipation,  if 
present,  relieved  by  suitable  measures. 
Search  should  be  made  for  the  existence 
of  unrecognized  kidney  trouble,  and  fre¬ 
quently  a  Wasserman  to  of  the  blood 
should  be  made  to  determine  the  possible 
presence  of  some  inherited  disorder  that 
may  be  cured  by  proper  treatment.  Dur¬ 
ing  an  attack  the  patient  should  rest  in  a 
quiet,  well-ventilated  and  darkened  room  ; 
a  hot  mustard  foot  bath  or  a  mustard 
poultice  to  the  back  of  the  neck  may  re¬ 
lieve,  sometimes  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  at  the 
very  beginning  will  check  an  attack. 
There  are  various  drugs  that  give  relief 


The  cover  picture  on  one  of  your  latest  papers,  “Well,  now,  who  favors  a  license  on 
the  catV”  reminded  me  of  the  time  last  Summer  when  I  stepped  out  of  the  machine 
shop  door  just  in  time  to  see  a  cat  pounce  on  a  baby  robin  that  wasn’t  quite  old  enough 
to  navigate  expertly.  I  was  close  enough  to  save  the  bird’s  life  and  to  write  up  the 
outlaw  cat  a  suitable  passport  and  free  ticket  to  the  place  where  all  bad  cats  should 
go,  but  the  poor  little  bird?  One  wing  was  sadly  broken  and  the  other  bad’y  hurt. 
1  took  care  of  it  as  best  I  could,  and  it  got  well,  but  never  could  fly.  It  lived  all 
Bummer  in  our  orchard,  and  in  the  Fall  fell  a  victim  to  another  cat !  Now,  I  have 
nothing  against  a  good  cat,  but  I  do  know  there  are  a  great  number  of  outlaw  cats 
that  do  nothing  else  all  Summer  but  hunt  young  birds.  Let  us  help  our  little  feathered 
friends  this  Summer  by  doing  away  with  one  of  their  worst  enemies — the  outlaw  cat. 
The  picture  I  am  sending  is  the  little  robin  with  the  broken  wing.  s.  P. 

Delhi,  N.  Y. 


tain  a  fair  degree  of  health.  There  are 
no  drugs,  herbs  or  other  that  can  cure 
the  disease,  at  least,  so  far  as  is  known. 
The  diet  and  mode  of  life  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  drugs,  though  the  latter  are 
sometimes  needed  to  give  the  kidneys  tem¬ 
porary  aid.  When  this  is  the  case,  they 
should  be  prescribed  by  a  physician  who 
sees  the  patient  and  knows  what  his  con¬ 
dition  at  the  time  is.  To  prescribe  a 
general  remedy  for  Bright’s  disease  would 
be  likely  to  do  harm,  both  by  causing  a 
sufferer  to  neglect  other  and  perhaps  more 
needed  measures,  and  by  inspiring  a  con¬ 
fidence  in  what  he  was  taking  that  might 
easily  prove  unjustified.  No  intelligent 
and  conscientious  physician  would  pre¬ 
scribe  for  an  unseen  case  that  he  had  no 
further  knowledge  of  than  that  it  was 
termed  Bright’s  disease,  and  it  is  certainly 
equally  unsafe  for  a  layman  to  do  it. 
Even  though  the  remedies  recommended 
are  simple  and  harmless  in  themselves, 
they  may  do  great  harm  by  replacing  in 
the  patient’s  confidence  other  needed  rem¬ 
edial  measures.  No  one  with  Bright’s 
disease  need  give  up  all  hope.  As  said, 
the  acute  form  often  tend  to  spontaneous 
recovery,  while  the  chronic  forms  may 
exist  for  years  without  disabling  the  suf¬ 
ferer  if  he  adopts  a  rational  method  of 
living  and  working  under  the  supervision 
of  a  competent  physician.  if.  B.  D. 


Curing  Sick  Headache 

Do  you  know  of  a  remedy  that  will 
help  or  cure  sick  headache,  from  which  I 
suffer  great  pain,  lasting  from  24  to  48 
hours?  I  have  tried  a  great  many  reme¬ 
dies,  but  find  no  permanent  relief. 

Cameron,  N.  Y.  E.  C.  J. 

There  is  no  cure  for  sick  headache. 
This  does  not  mean  that  sick  headaches 
may  not  be  cured,  but  that  they  arise 


with  greater  or  less  certainty,  but  these 
should  be  prescribed  by  a  competent  phy¬ 
sician,  who  knows  the  patient,  not  taken 
“on  her  own.”  m.  b.  d. 


Treatment  for  Liquor  Habit 

What  do  you  think  of  the  inclosed  ad¬ 
vertisement,  offering  to  cure  the  liquor 
habit?  Is  it  reliable,  and  will  it  do  what 
is  said  ?  mbs.  w.  b. 

No ;  I  think  that  the  advertisement  is 
not  reliable,  and.  further,  that  it  is  simply 
one  of  the  countless  thousands  of  adver¬ 
tisements  designed  to  enrich  those  pub¬ 
lishing  them  at  the  expense  of  the  ignor¬ 
ant  and  credulous.  There  are  no  drugs 
that  can  be  administtred  secretly  that 
will  cure  the  drink  habit.  Borne  of  the 
“remedies”  advertised  have  been  analyzed 
and  found  to  contain  strychnine  and  tar¬ 
tar  emetic,  both  in  dosage  that  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  life  when  given  ignorantly. 
The  idea,  of  course,  so  far  as  there  is  any 
other  idea  than  to  get  the  money  by  any 
possible  means,  is  to  sicken  the  drinker 
and  make  liquor  distasteful  to  him.  That 
this,,  if  successful,  will  not  remove  the 
craving  for  more  than  a  very  short  time 
must_  be  evident  to  anyone  who  has  seen 
a  drinker  under  the  sickening  influence 
of  his  own  chosen  beverages.  Advertised 
drink  cures  are  fraudulent ;  let  them 
alone.  They  are  not  even  as  useful  as 
the  “walnuto  extracto”  recently  described 
in  “Hope  Farm  Notes.”  That  nasty  bev¬ 
erage  was  a  dream  beside  some  of  these 
“whiskey  cures.” 


“IWhat  was  that  old  lady  complaining 
about?”  asked  the  grocer.  “About  the 
long  wait,”  answered  the  clerk.  “She 
must  be  very  hard  to  please.  Yesterday 
she  complained  about  the  short  weight,” 
mused  the  grocer. — Credit  Lost. 


You  Cart  Grow 


Scabby  i 

if  you  want  to. 

Potatoes 

But  you  don't 

have  to.  Just  use 

Inoc-Sul 

Inoculated  Sulphur 

It  will  positively  overcome  the  scab  organism 
and  keep  the  crop  clean ,  bright  and  marketable 


Inoc-Sul  is  a  necessity  and  a  big 
profit-producer  for  every  grower  of 
potatoes,  either  table  stock  or  seed. 
The  potato  market,  for  seed  and  table 
stock  alike,  will  not  tolerate  scabby  or 
rough  potatoes. 

The  seed  grower  very  often  has  his 
whole  crop  condemned  because  of  a 
small  percentage  of  scab.  He  can  no 
longer  afford  to  take  a  chance — he 
must  keep  his  crop  clean. 

The  grower  of  potatoes  for  table 
stock  who  has  scab  must  go  to  the 
heavy  expense  of  inspecting  and  sort¬ 
ing  his  whole  crop  or  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  reduced  price  or  even  entire 
refusal  of  his  shipment.  Even  the 
table  stock  market  now  refuses  scabby 
potatoes  and  insists  upon  clean,  sound 
stock. 


•  Inoc-Sul  is  dependable  insurance 
against  potato  scab.  It  cleans  up  in¬ 
fected  fields — it  keeps  uninfected  fields 
clean.  It  is  inexpensive  and  easily  ap¬ 
plied,  requiring  no  special  machinery. 
Broadcast  by  hand,  fertilizer  or  lime 
broadcaster,  or  seed  drill. 

Inoc-Sul  strikes  at  the  very  root  of 
the  potato  scab  evil — it  overcomes  the 
scab  organism  IN  THE  SOIL ,  not 
merely  the  scab  on  the  seed,  as  does  seed 
treatment. 

Write  us  today.  We  will  without 
cost  or  obligation  tell  you  all  about 
Inoc-Sul— what  it  is— where  to  get  it 
— how  to  use  it — how  it  will  save  your 
market  losses.  Tell  us  how  many  acres 
of  potatoes  you  will  plant  and  the 
name  of  your  dealer.  Our  reply  will  be 
worth  dollars  to  you. 


TEXAS  GULF  SULPHUR  CO. 
Desk  C  41  East  42nd  Street 

New  York  City 

Inoc-Sul  is  thebestform  of  sulphur  for  any  farm  use  —  dusting 
seed,  preserving  manure,  fertilizer,  soil  corrective  and  livestock. 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  Water  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  with  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Just  Out 


A  Better  Engine 
At  Less  Cost 
Big  New 


New  WITTE  Throttling  Governor—  I 
Latest  Improvements.  Do  all  yoor  I 
work  easier  —  Pump  —  Grind  —  Saw. 
Make  money  —  Use  cheap  fuel.  Any 
size  you  want— 


2,  8,6,7,  10,  16 
or26H-P.  Cash 
or  Terms.  Also 
Special  Saw 
Outfits.  Sold 
on  a  Lifetime 
Guarantee . 
Details  in  Cat¬ 
alog— FREE. 


2  H.P.PulIs! 

$45M 

Pittsburgh,  $48.60 
Frisco,  $67 

v  ■  j*  -  aiog— r  tti'.rj. 

/  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

I  1893  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City  Missouri 
I  1893  Empire  Building,  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


“NSUMERS  KUYtWlt 
p  li mte-o  i 
L0,t-  aou.se  ] 

paint 


$2.60  Gallon 

Consumers* 

DESK  R 


CONSUMERS’ 

PURE  LINSEED  OIL 

HOUSE  PAINT 

Outside  WHITE 
and  ALL  Colors 

Freight  Paid  on 
5  Gal.  or  more 

Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

Moimdsville,  W.  Va. 


Just  give  size  and  we  will  send 
you'trie  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications. 
Made  on  the  Munson  last, of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea- 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather^ 
soles.  Dirt,  water  ancL 
acid  proof.  Pay^ 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 

Money  beck  if 
not  pleased. 


5 'A 


Size* 
lot  2 


_____  VOtl  SAVE  %t 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept.  Ai 

829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 

“More  Potatoes’* 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate.  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATAl<OG,  price,  etc. 
A.  «I.  PLATT,  MFR. 
BOX  23  STERLING.  ILL. 

UNION  LEADER  SPRAYER 

Now  equipped  for  potatoes,  can  be  easily  changed 
to  orchard  sprayer.  125  gal.  tank,  4  H.  P.  engine, 
used  three  days  only.  Reason  for  selling,  changed 
to  dusting.  Cost$375,  will  sell  for  $175  delivered  to 
any  freightstation  in  the  East.  Address  McOERMOTT 
FARM  SUPPLY  &  PRODUCE  CO..  Bndgehampton,  L.  I  .  N.  Y 


£111111111111! 


llllllllllliu 


|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZZ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  %jm 

~  For  tale  by  £ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Pound  Sweet  and  Pumpkin  Sweet 

On  page  443  mention  is  made  that 
Pound  Sweeting  is  distinct  from  Pump¬ 
kin  Sweet.  We  do  not  wish  to  start  an 
argument,  merely  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  half-dozen  ap¬ 
ples  known  by  the  name  of  Pound  Sweet 
and  as  many  more  by  the  name  Pumpkin 
Sweet.  In  fact,  Pumpkin  Sweet  is  often 
called  Pound  Sweet.  The  point  is  that  it 
does  not  matter  so  much  just  what  a  va¬ 
riety  is  called  so  long  as  the  other  fellow 
knows  what  is  meant.  Fortunately  there 
is  a  court  of  appeal  in  the  form  of  Beach’s 
‘‘Apples  of  New  York,”  but  no  Pound 
Sweeting  is  there  recognized  as  a  distinct 
variety.  We  should  like  to  see  specimens 
of  the  variety  that  H.  H.  H.  has,  and 
see  if  we  can  find  a  recognized  name  for 
it,  or  whether  he  has  a  variety  that  has 
not  been  properly  recorded.  H.  B.  T. 


Restricted  Immigration 

On  page  445,  under  the  title  “Restric¬ 
tion  of  Immigration,”  you  say,  among 
other  things,  that  the  farmers  would  favor 
an  increase  of  immigration,  if  that  meant 
an  increase  of  farm  labor.  Farmers  do 
not  need  more  help ;  tEe  surplus  of  farm 
products  show  it.  What  they  do  want  is  a 
better  demand  for  their  products  so  as  to 
keep  out  the  15  per  cent  surplus,  which 
is  always  with  us,  and  which  also  gov¬ 
erns  the  prices  of  the  rest  of  the  85  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand  an  increase  of 
the  city’s  industrial  population  will  in¬ 
crease  the  demand  for  farm  products,  and 
will  also  cheapen  the  manufactured  ar¬ 
ticles.  which  the  farmer  has  to  buy. 

■  M.  M.  K. 


“Pigs  Is  Pigs” 


This  title  came  to  my  mind  as  I  was 
thinking  of  the  sad,  or  rather  unfortunate, 
case  of  one  of  my  husband’s  red  pigs  dy¬ 
ing  last  night  from  over-eating.  As  my 
husband  is  very  blue  about  it,  and  has 
not  much  time  outside  of  drawing  milk 
to  look  after  them,  and  neither  has  the 
schoolboy,  he  has  to  help  him,  I  am 
going  to  try  to  take  care  of  the  remaining 
one,  and  see  if  with  the  biggest  one  gone, 
she  will  have  a  better  chance.  My  theory 
on  the  subject  is  that  either  there  was 
some  disturbing  element  in  the  feed,  like 
beef  gristle  in  the  water  in  which  it  was 
mixed,  or  too  big  a  ration.  The  pen  is 
warm,  but  quite  dark. 

There  is  a  humorous  as  well  as  a  sad 
side  to  the  circumstance,  as  the  one  that 
died  was  named  after  a  sister  of  mine, 
who  is  always  full  of  fun  and  teasing  my 
husband’s  brother.  He  is  at  the  bashful 
age  of  17,  and  was  much  bothered  by  the 
fact  that  the  kitten  she  named  for  him 
died,  so  he  named  one  of  the  pigs  for  her. 
As  the  pig  is  dead  they  will  have  some¬ 
thing  in  common  to  talk  aEout  over  the 
telephone.  I  thought  I  would  write  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  warn  other  inexperi¬ 
enced  pigkeepers  not  to  allow  a  larger  pig 
to  take  the  “lion’s  share,”  and  for  house¬ 
wives  to  be  careful  what  they  save  for 
dishwater  to  mix  feed  in.  mbs.  h.  o.  p. 

New  l7ork. 


Water  to  the  House  Boiler 

My  house  is  of  two  stories  and  attic, 
and  has  water  piped  to  it  from  a  spring 
about  200  yards  away  through  a  %-in. 
(inside  measurement)  lead  pipe.  The 
pressure  will  lift  the  water  just  about 
to  the  ridge  of  the  house.  I  am  consider¬ 
ing  putting  in  a  hot  water  system  with  a 
a  range  boiler,  and  would  like  to  know 
if  the  pressure  as  described  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  the  system  work  properly 
if  connected  directly  to  the  range  boiler. 
Would  the  results  obtained  be  changed  if 
the  water  was  first  C'^ried  to  a  tank  in 
the  attic  and  from  there  led  to  the  boiler? 
Would  the  results  be  changed  if  the  pipe 
from  the  spring  was  larger?  The  boiler, 
of  course,  would  be  located  on  the  first 
floor  in  the  kitchen,  and  I  plan  to  have 
hot  water  on  both  first  and  second  floors. 
The  amount  of  hot  water  required  at  any 
one  time  would  not  be  large.  The  boiler 
will  be  of  30-gallon  capacity.  t.  c.  p. 

Scotland,  Conn. 

We  have  been  through  this  experience, 
and  have  found  a  tank  on  the  upper  floor 
best.  Our  water  is  piped  from  a  spring 
to  the  house.  When  connected  directly 
to  the  boiler  there  was  constant  trouble. 
The  pressure  was  evidently  too  great.  WTe 
then  put  a  tank  in  the  attic  and  connect¬ 
ed  the  spring  pipe  so  the  water  would 
flow  into  this  tank.  The  boiler  is  now 
fed  from  the  tank  with  very  satisfactory 
results. 


A  Concrete  Poultry-house  Floor 

On  my  farm  I  have  tried  three  kinds 
of  floors  in  the  poultry-house,  and  find 
the  cement  floor  by  far  the  best.  An 
earth  floor  is  hard  to  keep  clean,  and 
always  uneven,  and  in  general  very  un¬ 
satisfactory.  The  wooden  floor  is  liable 
to  harbor  vermin,  such  as  mice,  rats, 
weasels,  etc.,  unless  it  is  very  high  from 
the  ground.  When  I  was  going  to  make 
a  cement  floor  I  was  warned  not  to  c!o  it, 
as  it  would  be  too  damp,  but  I  made  it 
cheaply  and  successfully.  The  foundation 
around  the  floor  was  made  first  and  then 
I  filled  up  a  few  inches  where  the  floor 
was  to  be  made  with  earth,  and  then  with 
very  coarse  gravel  or  slate  a  few  inches 
deep,  and  then  on  top  of  this  slate  the 
concrete,  not  over  2  in.  thick,  and  this 
gives  excellent  stisfaction.  The  floor  is 


brooding  conditions ;  showing  themselves 
by  apparently  overgrown  wings  that  drag 
upon  the  ground  from  lack  of  strength 
to  hold  them  in  proper  position.  De¬ 
formed  wings  may  come  from  crowding 
in  brooders.  In  the  case  of  goslings,  one 
is  apt  to  overfeed  upon  grain  mixtures, 
forgetting  that  geese  are  grass-eating 
bii'ds  and  foragers.  More  greens  and  less 
grain  may  solve  your  problems.  M.  b.  d. 


Top-working  Kieffer  Pear 

A  question  was  asked  recently  in  re¬ 
gard  to  top-working  Kieffer  pears  By 
grafting.  It  can  be  done,  as  I  have 
Kieffer  pear  trees  top-worked  to  Clapp, 
which  is  the  only  kind  that  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  put  on  Kieffer  stock.  I  have 
trees  which  are  25  years  old ;  they  are 
large  now  and  have  born  fruit  annually 
more  or  less.  I  am  well  pleased  with  the 
outcome,  and  it  is  much  better  than  to 
have  the  original  Kieffer,  which  is  of 
but  little  value  commercially.  J.  J.  H. 

Webster,  N.  Y. 


The  Story  of  the  Seckel  Pear 

( 6  A  BOUT  eighty  years  ago,”  wrote  Charles  Downing  in  1869,  “there 
was  a  well-known  sportsman  and  cattle  dealer  in  Philadelphia 
who  was  familiarly  knowm  as  ‘Dutch  Jacob.’  Every  season,  early  in  the 
Autumn,  on  returning  from  his  shooting  excursions,  Dutch  Jacob  regaled 
his  neighbors  with  pears  of  an  unusually  delicious  flavor,  the  secret  of 
whose  place  of  growth,  however*,  he  would  never  satisfy  their  curiosity 
by  divulging.  At  length  the  Holland  Land  Company,  owning  a  consider¬ 
able  tract  south  of  the  city,  disposed  of  it  in  parcels,  and  Dutch  Jacob 
then  secui*ed  the  ground  on  which  his  favorite  pear  ti*ee  stood,  a  fine 
strip  of  land  near  the  Delaware.  Not  long  aftei’wards  it  became  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Seckel,  who  introduced  this  remai'kable  fruit  to  public  notice,  and 
it  received  his  name.  Afterwards  the  property  was  added  to  the  vast 
estate  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard.  The  original  tree  still  exists  (or  did  a 
few  years  ago),  vigorous  and  fruitful.  Specimens  of  its  peax*s  were  quite 
lately  exhibited  at  the  annual  shows  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society.” 

The  new  variety  was  not  long  in  making  a  name  in  this  country,  and 
by  1819  it  had  been  introduced  to  the  London  Horticultui*al  Society  by 
Di*.  Hosack  of  Hyde  Pax*k  on  the  Hudson,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
amateurs  and  patrons  of  gardening  of  his  time.  In  London  it  was  pro¬ 
nounced  surpassing  the  richest  of  the  English  Autumn  pears. 

This  is  the  cui’ious  stoi*y  of  the  oi’iginal  Seckel  pear  tree  which  stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River  just  opposite  League  Island,  and 
about  3*4  miles  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  How  it  came  there  nobody 
knows,  but  its  similarity  to  the  Rousselet  de  Rheims,  a  well-known  Ger¬ 
man  pear,  suggests  that  it  may  have  sprung  from  seed  of  that  variety 
brought  by  Germans  settling  near  Philadelphia. 

Seckel  mex*its  the  praise  it  has  i*eeeived.  Thei'e  is  no  pear  grown  in 
America  that  can  compare  with  the  wonderfully  exquisite  richness  and 
delightfully  refreshing  aroma  of  this  little  sweetmeat.  Walt  Whitman 
preferred  Seckel  to  all  other  pears.  In  1869  Downing  said :  “We  do  not 
hesitate  to  pi’onounce  this  American  pear  the  richest  and  most  exquis¬ 
itely  flavored  variety  known.  In  its  highly  concentrated,  spicy  and  hon¬ 
eyed  flavor  it  is  not  surpassed,  nor  indeed  equaled,  by  any  European 
variety.”  Were  it  lai’ger  it  would  be  supreme. 

Small  in  size,  obovate,  evenly  and  handsomely  shaped,  yellowish- 
brown,  often  blushed  with  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  and  with  flesh 
buttery,  melting,  and  juicy,  and  with  a  i*ich  and  unusually  aromatic 
flavor,  it  is  loved  by  all.  The  tree  chax*acters  rival  those  of  the  fruit.  It 
is  hardy  and  productive,  and  makes  a  low,  compact,  and  broadly  pyra¬ 
midal  tree — an  ornament  whei*ever  grown.  The  leaves  hang  well,  and 
the  foliage,  turning  a  solid  purplish  or  russet  brown,  makes  a  most  hand¬ 
some  appearance  in  the  Fall.  Moreovei*.  the  tree  suffers  but  little  from 
blight.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  very  slow  grower,  and  is  tardy  in  coming 
into  bearing.  Its  long  life  and  slow,  stocky  habit  of  growth,  is  vouched  for 
by  the  fact  that  when  nearly  100  years  old  the  original  tree  stood  30  ft. 
high  and  measured  6  ft.  in  circumference  a  foot  fi*om  the  ground,  and 
4  ft.  9  in.  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground. 

As  a  pear  for  the  home  orchard  or  garden,  Seckel  unquestionably 
holds  first  rank.  No  one  should  be  deprived  of  a  taste  at  least  once  a 
year  of  this  most  delicious  of  fruits.  h.  b.  t. 


always  perfectly  dry.  Now  no  rats  can 
harbor  in  our  chicken-house.  My  neigh¬ 
bor  has  a  wooden  floor  and  he  has  trouble 
with  a  wet  floor ;  his  litter  gets  wet,  while 
mine  is  always  dry. 

My  floor  is  cheaper  than  a  wooden 
flooi*,  and  permanent.  I  had  intended  to 
use  tar  paper  between  two  layers  of  con¬ 
crete  to  keep  the  top  dry,  but.  as  indicated 
above,  it  is  not  necessary.  Just  raise  the 
floor  a  little  higher  than  the  surface  out¬ 
side  and  then  some  coarse  gravel  on  top 
to  break  the  capillary  action  of  moisture 
from  below*,  and  you  will  have  a  dry  floor. 

Pennsylvania.  C.  R.  bashore. 


where  they  run.  When  the  sponge  is  full 
of  ants,  drop  in  boiling  water,  then  press 
out  and  bait  with  the  syrup  again.  Raw 
meat  bones,  well  scraped,  will  also  make 
effective  traps,  the  bone  being  dropped  in 
the  stove  when  covered  with  ants.  Such 
trapping  will  weaken  the  colony  very  ef¬ 
fectively,  and  result  in  the  disappearance 
of  the  ants. 


Wing  Trouble  in  Goslings 

What  can  be  done  for  the  following? 
I  have  several  goslings,  and  their  wings 
are  growing  outward  (the  last  joint  on 
the  wings),  and  they  stick  out.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  to  get  them  to  grow 
properly  ?  w.  F.  c. 

Big.  drooping  wings  usually  mean  small, 
weak  bodies.  Not  too  much  wing,  but  too 
little  body  for  its  support.  Improper 
feeding,  inherent  weakness  or  improper 


Watertight  Cistern  Making 

I  want  to  give  P.  O.,  Titusville,  Pa., 
suggestions  in  reference  to  his  water  tank 
by  telling  what  I  did  years  ago,  when  I 
built  a  cistern  at  one  corner  of  our  house. 
I  du-*  a  round  hole  next  to  the  foundation 
wall,  about,  as  I  recall  now,  8  ft.  across 
and  8  ft.  deep.  I  used  no  stone  whatever 
in  it,  but  I  mixed  A1  Portland  cement 
with  a  good,  clean,  gritty  sand,  and 
smeared  that  on  the  earth.  The  mixture 
was  one  of  cement,  two  of  sand,  about  3 
in.  thick.  I  thoroughly  cleaned  the  wall 
of  the  foundation  (house),  covered  the 
bottom  of  cistern  with  the  same  mixture 
(one  to  two),  4  in.  thick,  on  dirt.  When 
this  coat  was  dry  enough  I  took  a  kalso- 
mine  brush  and  went  over  all,  foundation 


wall  included,  with  a  mixture  of  clear  ce¬ 
ment  as  thick  (pasty)  as  the  brush  would 
work,  twice,  then  a  thinner  coat,  like 
whitewash,  of  clear  cement,  twice,  and 
the  cistern  never  leaked.  Ten  years  later 
I  saw  the  cistern,  and  the  folks  living 
there  said  they  “always  had  water.” 

Suffern,  N.  Y.  i.  s.  w. 


Destroying  Red  Ants 

How  can  I  get  rid  of  those  little  red 
ants  that  always  find  where  the  pantry  is? 

Coldwater,  N.  Y.  mbs.  e.  c.  p. 

The  little  red  ants  may  be  poisoned 
with  tartar  emetic  mixed  with  lard  or 
unsalted  butter,  or  with  sugar  and  honey. 
With  the  large  black  ants  either  flour  or 
sugar  is  advised  to  mix  with  the  poison, 
but  the  little  red  ants  are  always  at¬ 
tracted  by  fat.  Mix  the  tartar  emetic 
one  grain  to  a  tablespoonful  of  the  fat. 
It  may  also  be  mixed  with  honey.  These 
ants  may  also  be  trapped  by  moistening 
a  sponge  with  thin  syrup,  and  placing  it 


Curing  Egg-eating  Hens 

Here  is  a  sure  cure  for  hens  eating 
eggs,  tried  and  proved  :  For  25  hens,  feed 
daily  two  heaping  tablespoons  of  sulphur 
and  a  handful  of  bonemeal.  In  a  week 
or  10  days  quite  a  proportion  of  the  birds 
lose  their  interest  in  the  egg  diet,  and 
the  rest  soon  follow  suit.  Have  cured 
several  flocks  with  sulphur  alone.  The 
first  time  I  used  it  I  had  a  flock  of  25 
laying  well  and  eating  all  unless  I  was 
on  hand  to  take  them  away.  In  a  week 
I  could  gather  10  or  12  eggs,  and  soon 
had  no  more  trouble.  e.  d.  gibson. 


Controlling  Fleas  on  Dog 

If  S.,  page  409,  will  take  half  and  half 
sweet  oil  and  oil  of  sassafras,  and  put  a 
few  di’ops  on  the  dog,  the  fleas  will  leave 
unless  they  are  different  from  York  State 
kind.  Five  cents’  worth  of  the  mixture 
will  start  all  the  fleas  moving  that  there 
are  in  a  township.  May  have  to  use 
some  more  oil  in  six  to  eight  days  to  get 
the  second  crop.  w.  B.  H. 

New  York. 


Skim-milk  for  Cows 

I  see  on  page  90  that  C.  P.  N.  is  in¬ 
quiring  about  feeding  skim-milk  to  cows. 
I  will  give  my  experience  in  the  same 
line.  As  I  had  more  skim-milk  than  I 
could  feed  to  my  pigs,  calves  and  chick¬ 
ens,  I  offered  it  to  the  cows,  and  found 
but  two  that  would  drink  it.  I  also 
found  that  those  two  cows’  milk  flow 
increased  from  two  to  three  quarts  each 
daily.  Don’t  think  I  gave  more  than 
seven  or  eight  quarts  to  each  cow  daily. 
Will  say  to  anyone  situated  as  C.  P.  N. 
is  in  regard  to  skim-milk  to  experiment  a 
little  along  that  line ;  it  will  surely  do  no 
harm.  C.  B. 

Eldred,  Pa. 


Treatment  for  Lice  on  Cattle 

I  often  see  questions  as  to  what  will 
kill  lice  on  cattle.  Use  dry  sulphur 
rubbed  along  the  back  and  around  the 
neck.  An  infallible  cure.  E.  l.  s. 

New  Yoi*k. 

Sudan  Grass 

I  have  seen  many  articles  on  Sudan 
grass.  I  have  also  corresponded  with 
people  who  say,  what  papers  say,  that 
this  is  fine  for  pasture.  I  am  a  close  ob¬ 
server,  and  will  give  you  my  experience. 
I  have  had  four  years  with  it.  It  is  # 
good  feed,  but  to  pasture  it  you  want  to 
mow  it  once  or  twice,  as  this  gives  a 
heavy  root,  and  it  will  not  pull  out  by  the 
stock  eating  it.  It  roots  too  light  to  pas¬ 
ture,  and  stock  will  pull  it  out.  I  put 
hay  in  barn,  and  it  was  fine.  I  stacked 
some  of  four  days’  drying  and  it  molded 
nearly  one-half,  so  stock  could  not  eat  it. 
These  two  points  are  worth  a  lot  to  farm¬ 
ers.  \V.  F.  S. 

Vienna,  Va. 


Effects  of  Grit  in  Digestion 

I  have  a  flock  of  600  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  I  had  an  argument  with  a  friend 
upon  what  size  grit  should  be  for  laying 
pullets,  and  on  how  the  grit  worked  upon 
the  digestive  organs  of  the  birds.  He 
claimed  that  there  was  an  acid  from  the 
birds  which  dissolved  the  stones,  and 
same  acid  cut  the  food.  I  claimed  that 
the  grit  was  the  hens’  teeth,  and  ground 
up  the  food  after  eaten  in  the  crop  or 
gizzard.  Will  you  enlighten  us? 

Creek  Locks,  N.  Y.  a.  w.  h. 

Here  is  a  case  where  both  disputants 
are  right,  as  far  as  they  go,  but  in  which 
neither  tells  the  whole  story.  The  food 
swallowed  by  a  fowl  is  first  received  into 
the  crop,  merely  an  expanded  portion  of 
the  gullet.  Here  it  is  mixed  with  the 
fluids  of  the  crop  and  more  or  less  soft¬ 
ened.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  actual 
digestion  takes  place  in  the  crop,  but 
think  it  likely  that  the  digestive  process 
begins  here.  After  having  been  softened 
in  the  crop,  the  food  enters  the  proven- 
triculus,  or  true  stomach,  a  long,  almond- 
shaped  organ  attached  at  one  end  to  the 
crop,  and  here  it  is  mixed  with  gastric 
juice.  Leaving  this  true  "stomach,  the 
food  nasses  into  the  gizzard,  where  it  is 
subjected  to  a  grinding  action  by  the 
strong,  muscular  walls  of  that  oi’gan. 
Having  been  ground,  it  passes  on  into  the 
intestinal  tract,  and  meets  the  secretions 
of  the  liver,  nanc-reas  and  other  glands. 
Here  the  process  of  digestion  is  finished. 

You  will  see  that  the  food,  contrary  to 
the  plan  in  other  animals,  is  acted  upon 
by  the  digestive  fluids  of  the  stomach  be¬ 
fore  it  reaches  the  “teeth”  of  the  birds, 
though  full  digestion  is  not  completed  in 
the  stomach.  If  there  is  no  grit  in  the 
gizzard,  the  food  will  be  ground  just  the 
same,  but  grit  in  some  form  aids  the 
grinding  pi-ocess,  while  some  portion  of 
it  is  dissolved,  as  your  friend  says,  and 
is  utilized  as  mineral  food.  Grit  evidently 
serves  two  functions,  that  of  grinding  ma¬ 
chinery  and  that  of  food,  the  former  prob¬ 
able  the  most  important.  But  fowls  will 
live  and  thrive  without  grit  longer  than 
is  usually  supposed.  m.  b.  d. 


General  Farm  Topics 


Is  Corn  Smut  Poisonous  to  Cattle? 

Every  year  we  have  a  number  of  letters 
from  our  readers  asking  whether  it  is  safe 
to  feed  smutted  cornstalks  to  cattle  or 
horses.  Every  farmer  is  familiar  with 
corn  smut,  the  big,  dirty  black  bunches 
which  gather  on  the  stalks  and  shed  their 
black  powder  everywhere.  There  is  a 
general  belief  among  many  people  that 
this  corn  smut  is  poisonous  to  live  stock. 
Many  farmers  try  to  throw  out  the 
smutted  stalks  when  cutting  corn  into  the 
silo  and  at  husking  time.  These  stalks 
are  then  generally  thrown  away.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  destroy  these  stalks  by  burn¬ 
ing,  as  that  kills  the  germs  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  helps  to  get  rid  of  it.  So  far  as 
the  danger  of  poisoning  is  concerned,  that 
is  very  light.  A  number  of  experiments 
have  been  made  in  feeding  this  corn  smut 
to  cattle.  The  latest  report  is  given  in 
Bulletin  199,  from  the  South  Dakota  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Brookings.  It  was 
decided  to  learn,  if  they  could,  whether 
this  corn  smut  could  safely  be  fed  to  cat¬ 
tle.  In  order  to  try  it  out  carefully  two 
barrels  were  tilled  with  corn  plants  on 
which  ears  were  growing  that  were  all  or 
partly  smutted.  These  stalks  and  ears 
were  cut  with  a  hand  cutter  into  small 
pieces,  and  well  mixed.  Another  barrel 
was  filled  with  ears  that  were  badly 
smutted.  For  a  number  of  days  seven 
cows  were  fed  from  2  to  5  lbs.  per  day, 
most  of  it  clear  smut.  These  cows  con¬ 
tinued  to  gain  right  through  the  feeding 
period,  and  were  in  a  thrifty  condition. 
This  experiment  is  in  line  with  many 
others.  In  one  case  the  Wisconsin  people 
fed  corn  smut  mixed  with  wheat  bran. 
They  started  off  with  a  few  ounces  of  the 
smut  per  day,  and  increased  until  32 
ounces  of  smut  were  fed.  No  great 
trouble  was  found  with  any  of  the  cows 
fed  in  that  way,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  evidence  whatever  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  put  smutted  corn  into  a  silo  without 
removing  the  smut.  In  such  a  case  the 
animals  fed  on  it  would  get  such  a  small 
amount  of  the  smut  that  they  would  not 
be  injured  by  it.  The  disease,  as  is  well 
known,  forms  during  the  late  Summer 
and  early  Fall.  The  spores  from  which 
the  disease  starts  are  blown  about  by  the 
wind.  They  settle  on  the  ground  and  lie 
over  Winter  germinating.  In  the  Spring 
they  are  blown  about  by  the  wind  and 
finally  settle  upon  corn  plants,  and  grow 
until  they  produce  the  cluster  of  smut, 
with  which  all  (farmers  are  familiar. 
There  is  no  remedy  for  the  disease  ex 
eept  picking  and  burning  the  smutted 
ears. 


Believer  in  Hubam  Clover 

In  the  Spring  of  1921  we  purchased 
one  ounce  of  scarified  Hubam  seed.  It 
was  sown  on  fresh-plowed  thin  sandy  soil, 
on  which  ground  limestone  at  the  rate  of 
two  tons  to  the  acre,  and  16  per  cent 
acid  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  400  lbs. 
to  the  acre,  had  been  applied.  The  land 
was  harrowed  and  made  fine  and  mel¬ 
low,  and  the  seed  sown  in  drills  one  foot 
apart  and  covered  with  soil  from  an  old 
<  lfalfa  field,  after  which  the  soil  was 
firmed  with  a  hand  roller.  The  seed  was 
sown  about  May  25  (which  was  30  days 
iind  probably  60  days  later  than  it  should 
have  been  sown)  came  up  in  a  few  days, 
but  made  very  slow'  growth,  as  in  the 
rush  of  other  farm  work  it  was  not  culti¬ 
vated,  and  crab  grass  and  weeds  almost 
smothered  the  Hubam.  The  growth  was 
small.  8  to  20  in.  tall.  Most  of  the  plants 
showed  inoculation,  and  all  matured  seed. 
The  seed  was  allowed  to  fall  on  the 
ground  and  in  December,  1921,  the  plot 
was  plowed  very  deep  with  a  two-horse 
plow  that  edged  up  the  furrows.  About 
April  1,  1922,  when  we  began  to  pre 
pare  the  land  for  tobacco,  we  found  a 
good  stand  of  Hubam  along  the  edge  of 
each  furrow  where  it  had  been  turned 
under  the  previous  Winter. 

The  Hubam  was  allowed  to  stand, 
without  any  cultivation,  fertilizer  or  re¬ 
moving  the  "weeds  and  grass.  June  20.  it 
was  from  two  to  four  ft.  high  and  some 
plants  were  blooming.  The  plants  con¬ 
tinued  to  come  into  bloom  until  about 
August  15.  By  July  20  the  plants  that 
first  bloomed  had  matured  seed  and  were 
dying,  the  plants  continued  to  mature 
seed  and  die  until  about  October  15.  The 
plants  blooming  earliest  were  much 
smaller  than  those  requiring  a  longer  sea¬ 
son  to  mature.  Many  plants  maturing 
late  were  six  to  eight  ft.  tall.  This  plot 
has  not  been  plowed,  but  I  find  there  is 
already  a  volunteer  stand  with  four  to 
six  leaves  this  March  13. 

It  seems  to  me  Hubam  needs  seed  se¬ 
lection  to  fix  a  late  maturing  variety, 
with  a  maximum  growth.  I  am  sure 


there  is  a  great  future  for  it  and  the  man 
who  will  stick  to  it.  A.  s.  SPEER. 

North  Carolina. 


Free  Analysis  for  Farmers 

A  good  many  of  our  readers  write  ask¬ 
ing  where  they  can  have  analyses  of 
limestone,  soil  or  fertilizing  materials 
made  for  nothing.  They  seem  to  think 
there  is  some  State  department  where 
this  work  will  be  done  for  them  free  of 
cost.  In  the  Northern  States  there  is  no 
institution  whei-e  such  work  can  be  done 
without  a  fee.  The  experiment  stations 
have  no  money,  with  which  to  make  these 
free  analyses.  They  are  expensive,  and 
there  are  a  good  many  commercial  labora¬ 
tories  which  make  a  business  of  doing 
this  work.  It  does  not  seem  a  fair  propo¬ 
sition  for  the  Government  institutions  to 
compete  with  private  business  in  .  that 
way.  This  is  especially  true  when  the 
work  is  one  of  purely  personal  interest  to 


some  certaiu  person.  For  instance,  sup¬ 
pose  a  man  found  a  mineral  or  an  out¬ 
crop  of  limestone  on  his  farm.  He  wants 
to  know  the  value  in  order  that  he  may 
sell  the  farm  to  better  advantage.  If  such 
minerals  px’ove  to  have  value,  the  an¬ 
alysis  would  not  be  of  any  particular 
value  to  farming.  It  would  be  a  commer¬ 
cial  proposition,  pure  and  simple,  and 
thex’e  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
the  State  should  do  such  work  freely  when 
it  is  to  be  of  personal  advantage.  The 
fair  thing  to  do  in  such  a  case  would  be 
to  go  to  one  of  the  commercial  labora¬ 
tories  and  have  an  analysis. 


Speeding  a  Spray  Pump 

I  have  a  two-cylinder  spray  pump  with 
a  14-in.  pulley.  The  engine  runs  450 
r.p.rn.  with  a  6-in.  pulley.  We  want  to 
use  a  larger  capacity  gun.  Would  you 
advise  us  what  size  pulley  we  should  use 
to  enable  us  to  speed  our  pump,  as  it 
runs  too  slowly,  and  does  not  keep  up 
the  pressure  for  a  larger  gun.  w.  R. 

Your  letter  gives  me  the  impression 
that  your  pump  is  belt-di-iven.  but  I  am 
unable  to  determine  at  what  speed  the 
pump  runs  at  px’esent.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  14-iu.  pulley  you  mention  is 


back-geared  again  before  driving  the 
pump,  as  otherwise  the  pump  would  run 
about  190  r.p.m.  It  may  be  possible  that 
the  new  gun  will  overload  your  outfit, 
and  it  may  be  impossible  to  drive  the 
pump  fast  enough  to  supply  it  with  any 
degree  of  success.  Without  doubt  the  en¬ 
gine  has  a  governor,  and  by  shifting  this, 
tightening  the  springs  which  hold  it  in 
position,  you  can  increase  the  speed  of 
the  engine  somewhat,  and  determine  the 
effect  of  the  increased  speed  on  the  pump. 
If  it  runs  satisfactorily  and  supplies  suf¬ 
ficient.  pressure  to  the  gun,  the  speed  of 
the  shaft  carrying  the  14-in.  pulley  can 
be  determined  with  a  speed  indicator, 
which  can  be  borrowed  from  the  local 
creamerymau  or  thrasher,  if  one  is  not 
already  in  your  possession,  and  a  pulley 
used  on  the  engine  to  give  the  14-in. 
pulley  this  speed  when  the  engine  gov¬ 
ernor  is  again  adjusted  so  that  the  engine 
runs  at  its  normal  speed  of  450  r.p.m. 
If  this  is  done,  the  proper  diameter  of 
the  engine  pulley  can  be  determined  by 
multiplying  the  diameter  of  the  pump 
jack  pulley  (14  in.)  by  the  number  of 
revolutions  made  per  minute  by  it  and 
dividing  this  product  by  450.  or  the  nor- 
mal  speed  of  the  engine.  The  diameter 
of  the  driving  pulley  times  the  speed  at 
which  it  runs  is  always  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  driven  pulley  times  the 
speed  at  which  it  is  driven  in  a  case 
vvher  two  pulleys  are  connected  by  a 
belt.  r.  it.  s. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Make  Sure 

You  Can  Get  Your 


and  have  it  at  the  start  of  the  mowing  season 

Don’t  go  through  another  mowing  season  with  a 
riveted -up  knife,  that  wastes  your  time  when  you’re 
in  a  hurry.  You  can’t  afford  to  stop  mowing  and 
rivet  in  new  sections  every  time  you  happen  to  hit  a 
stone.  Not  now  when  you  can  use 
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The  A-M-F  Sickle  has  in¬ 
stantly  renewable  blades, 
rigidly  wedge -locked  in 
place  until  you,  yourself, 
pull  the  locking  key. 

Blades  easily  removed  by 
a  turn  of  the  wrist,  right  in 
the  machine. 

Truss-built  bar — steel  head 
— rust-proofed  by  the  pat¬ 
ented  Intraloy  Process. 


The  Safety  Razor 
of  the  Fields” 


and  change  blades  without  even  taking  the  knife  out 
of  the  mower. 

The  A-M-F  Sickle  is  the  most  wonderful  improve¬ 
ment  in  mowing  equipment  in  20  years.  Think  of 
being  able  to  change  blades  in  half  a  minute.  Take 
out  a  damaged  one  right  away,  instead  of  letting  it 
set  up  a  drag  on  the  machine.  Put  in  new  sharp 
ones  —  a  full  set  if  you  need  them  —  and  save  the 
grinding  for  a  rainy  day.  You  just  can’t  afford  to 
keep  on  in  the  old  way. 

The  factory  is  shipping  carload  after  carload,  day 
after  day  —  everyone  wants  the  A-M-F  Sickle,  and 
wants  to  buy  now  to  make  sure. 

Made  for  Every  Make  of  Mower 

The  A-M-F  Sickle  is  made  for  every  make  of  mow¬ 
ing  machine,  and  in  all  lengths.  T  'alers  everywhere 
are  ready  to  deliver  you  yours,  right  out  of  stock,  if 
you  buy  early. 

Guaranteed  against  breakage 


Stop  in  and  ask  your  Dealer  Now 

American  Machine  &  Foundry  Company 

511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


of  a  storage  tank,  as  you  suggest,  on  the 
knoll  back  of  the  barn,  however,  will  re¬ 
lieve  this  trouble.  The  distance  to  the 
barn  being  approximately  only  100  ft., 
and  the  Avhole  17  ft.  of  the  fall  being 
available  in  this  distance,  water  will  flow 
rapidly  from  the  tank  to  the  barn  and 
up  to  the  capacity  of  the  tank  will  dis- 


flow.  If  the  pressure  type  water  buckets 
«re  used  they  will  operate  all  right  from 
the  supply  tank  on  the  knoll.  If  the 
dairy  is  at  all  large,  however,  a  1^4-in. 
pipe  should  be  used  from  the  tank  to  the 
buckets ;  otherwise  at  a  time  when  many 
of  the  cows  are  drinking  the  water  may 
not  flow  fast  enough  to  supply  them. 


Ram  for  Water  Supply 

I  have  a  spring  that  is  situated  on  low 
land,  7  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide  and  5  ft.  deep. 
It  has  been  dug  down  and  fills  up  with 
water  within  a  foot  of  the  top,  or  about 
A  ft.  of  water.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
place  a  ram  in  a  pit  below  the.  overflow 
of  the  spring  and  get  one-half  inch  flow 
<  f  water  at  barn  200  ft.  away,  an^  at 
about  14  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  spring?  How  could  the 
water  be  carried  away  from  the  pit  if  the 
pit  had  to  be  placed  lower  than  the  level 
of  a  brook  some  10  or  12  ft.  away  from 
the  spring,  and  how  could  I  avoid  flood¬ 
ing  of  the  pit  when  the  brook  rises  in 
rainy  weather?  If  you  think  a  ram 
could  be  used,  will  you  give  me  necessary 
measurements  and  methods  for  instating 
the  same?  A.  C.  H. 

Towners,  N.  Y. 

From  a  study  of  your  conditions  as  out¬ 
lined  in  your  letter,  it  seems  improbable 
that  a  ram  could  be  used.  A  ram  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  water-power  pump,  pumping  water 
by  means  of  the  weight  and  irapactT of 
the  water  that  flow's  through  it,  and  hence 
must  be  placed  below  tl  e  supply,  and  also 
must  have  a  free  outlet  for  the  waste 
watei*.  The  smallest  sizes  of  rams  require 
a  supply  of  approximately  three  gallons 
per  minute,  and  a  fall  of  about  3  ft.  be¬ 
tween  the  spring  or  other  water  supply 
and  the  ram  to  operate.  If  these  con¬ 
ditions  are  possible  in  your  case,  a  small 
ram  could  be  used. 

You  speak  of  a  brook  near  the  spring; 
if  this  has  any  considerable  fall,  a  small 
w'ater  wheel  could  be  installed  to  pump 
your  spring  water,  or  one  of  the  double- 
acting  rams  which  use  brook  water  to 
pumo  spring  water,  two  feed  pipes  being 
used,  could  be  installed. 

Balanced  Pumping  Device 

Allow’  me  to  offer  a  word  in  regard  to 
drawing  of  pumps.  Oil  men,  by  applying 
this  teeter-board  balance  to  their  sucker- 
rods,  pump  four,  six  or  eight  wells  1,600 
feet  deep  with  a  five  horsepower  engine, 
w’hile  it  wmuld  require  a  five  horsepower 
engine  to  pump  one  W’ell  without  the 
balance.  By  applying  this  principle  of 
balance  W’e  are  able  to  lift  heavy  loads 
with  a  small  per  cent  of  power.  A  cubic 
foot  of  water  falling  100  ft.  is  said  to 
develop  double  the  power  of  water  falling 
50  ft.  Is  this  a  fact?  If  it  is  a  fact,  w’e 
do  not  have  to  double  power  every  time 
we  double  the  height.  If  we  did.  oil  men 
could  not  pump  their  wells.  What  will 
be  the  cost  of  operating  these  pumps? 
How  much  electricity  would  they  de¬ 
velop?  What  could  it  be  sold  for  per 
kilowatt?  The  same  ratio  of  cost  and 
liower  to  operate  will  apply  to  any  num¬ 
ber  of  pumps  of  any  size.  H.  L.  V. 

Alfred,  N.  Y. 

The  pump  is  balanced  in  name  only. 
Your  assumption  that  it  is  balanced  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  there  are  four 
vertical  pipes  of  equal  size  carrying 
water — two  moving  upward  and  the  other 
two  downward  at  the  same  time.  If  you 
will  study  drawings  you  will  note  that 
this  'balanced  effect  is  apparent  rather 
than  real,  as  the  columns  of  water  in 
the  two  downward  moving  pipes  do  not 
fall,  but  are  held  stationary  by  the 
plungers  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank ;  the 
pump  therefore  must  lift  the  water  con¬ 
tained  in  the  two  upward  moving  pipes, 
as  it  is  prevented  from  escaping  by  the 
valves  above  the  cylinders. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  methods 
used  in  pumping  oil,  but  am  unable  to 
see  how  a  pu,mp,  such  as  you  describe, 
could  be  used  for  deep  well  work.  The 
work  that  wmter  will  do  in  falling  is 
proportional  to  the  distance  it  falls.  A 
cubic  foot  or  other  unit  of  water  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  doing  twice  as  much  work  when 
it  falls  from  a  height  of  100  ft.  as  when 
it  drops  50  ft.  On  the  other  hand,  twice 
is  much  work  must  be  done  in  getting 
the  water  to  the  higher  elevation. 

If  electricity  could  be  developed  by 
this  method  it  could  be  sold  at  the  pre¬ 
vailing  rate.  In  this  section  of  the  State 
the  rate  is  10  cents  per  kilowatt  hour 
when  used  for  lighting.  I  think,  hoAV- 
ever,  that  the  foregoing  brief  explanation 
will  make  clear  to  you  the  fact  that  no 
more  energy  could  be  obtained  from  this 
arrangement  than  Avas  put  into  it  by  the 
engine  or  windmill  used  as  motive  poAver, 
even  though  the  device  was  perfect  me¬ 
chanically  and  ran  w’ithout  friction. 


size  pipe  ought  I  to  use?  I  have  been 
advised  to  put  a  supply  tank  on  the  high 
knoll  which  is  approximately  100  ft.  from 
the  barn,  and  running  an  overflow  pipe 
back  to  the  creek,  getting  some  second¬ 
hand  pipe  for  that  purpose.  The  tank  is 
to  be  made  of  concrete  and  placed  in  the 
ground.  What  is  you  opinion?  I  Avish  to 
attach  to  trap  buckets.  Do  you  think  I 
would  need  a  supply  tank?  Do  you  think 
there  Avould  be  any  danger  of  the  pipe 
freezing  at  2^  ft.  if  it  Avas  not  kept 
i*unning?  The  soil  is  a  sandy  gravel,  and 
there  will  be  no  driving  over  the  pipe  at 
any  place.  Will  you  tell  me  A\rhere  I  am 
apt  to  have  ti*ouble,  and  Avhat  you  think 
I  would  better  do?  L.  T.  r. 

Marcy,  N.  Y. 

If  the  levels  are  as  you  have  show  n  in 
your  sketch,  the  system  should  Avork  as 
you  expect,  and  Avhile  you  do  not  say  how 
much  Avater  Avill  be  needed  daily,  it  is 
probable  that  a  1-in.  pipe  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  carry  the  needed  supply. 

Because  of  the  length  of  the  line  and 
the  slight  fall  available,  water  will  flow 
very  sloxvly  through  the  pipe.  The  use 
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at  right  angles  and  flows 
back  of  bam 

CRAV/TY  WATER  SYSTEM 
Contour  Diagram  of  Water  System 


charge  faster  than  it  is  supplied  by  the 
line  from  the  brook.  The  use  of  water 
from  the  tank  will  be  intei’mittent,  hoAV- 
ev’er,  w’hile  the  flow  from  the  creek  will 
be  constant,  giving  the  tank  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  refill  betAveen  periods  of  greatest 
use. 

The  use  of  an  overfloAV  back  to  the 
creek  Avould  seem  scarcely  necessary.  The 
tank  can  be  built  AA’ith  its  top  a  little 
higher  than  the  AA’ater  level  at  the  soux-ce 
of  the  line,  and  therefoi-e  Avould  not  over- 


A  depth  of  2 y2  ft.  is  not  sufficient  to 
prev’ent  freezing,  in  this  locality  at  least. 
Pipe  should  be  put  down  at  least  4  ft., 
and  care  xxsed  to  prevexxt  stones  coming 
in  contact  with  it,  as  they  tend  to  cari'y 
away  heat  and  permit  fi'eezing. 


Albert  :  “Mamma,  please  give  me  an¬ 
other  lump  of  sugar  for  my  cambric  tea ; 

nr  -i  i  •  .  M  AT  XiTTTI  -» •  ■» 


Go  to  your  dealer 

for  DUMORITE 

Clear  more  land  at  less  cost  this  year 


DUMORITE,  the  new  du  Pont  explosive,  has 
already  proved  its  value  and  great  economy 
in  land-clearing  work.  Most  dealers  carry  it  in 
stock.  If  your  dealer,  however,  does  not  handle 
Dumorite,  he  can  get  it  for  you  without  delay. 

Dumorite  shoots  stick  for  stick  with  40%  dynamite, 
with  the  slow,  heaving  effect  of  “20%,”  but  you  get 
M  more  sticks  per  dollar.  It  is  non-freezing  and 
non-headache. 

Write  for  free  110-page  “Farmers’  Handbook  of 
Explosives,”  with  full  information  on  land-clearing, 
ditching  and  tree-planting. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Equitable  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK 


Fulton  Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Harvey  Bldg. 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


more  per  dollar 


Gravity  Water  System 

I  Avish  to  pipe  wmter  to  my  barn  for 
the  cattle.  The  sketch  shows  approxi¬ 
mately  the  Avay  the  land  lies.  I  have 
had  a  surveyor’s  level  oxx  this  and  find 
there  is  a  fall  of  17  ft.  at  the  barn, 
clearing  the  highest  knoll  by  3  ft.  The 
level  is  from  the  bottom  of  the  creek, 

1  650  ft.  from  the  barn.  Was  thinking 
'  f  building  a  3  or  4-ft.  dam  and  follow- 
:ng  the  creek  wnth  the  pine  until  it  tui-ns, 
end  then  laying  the  pipe  2%  ft.  deep,  to 
•he  barn.  The  creek  is  a  small  stream 
"  ith  a  good  flow  of  wmter.  It  dries  up 
■>me  in  the  Summer,  but  as  I  only  care 
f  Winter  that  part  does  not  matter,  i 
Do  you  think  it  will  Avork?  If  so,  wrhat 
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Our  Agents  Make 
Good  Money 

As  a  member  of  one  of  our  sales  or¬ 
ganizations,  now  being  established  in 
several  states,  you  will  have  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  making  money. 

Every  farmer  needs  lightning  rods 
to  protect  his  property;  and  R.  H.  Co. 
Rods  have  been  giving  perfect  light¬ 
ning  protection  for  74  years.  They 
have  the  official  approval  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Underwriters’  Laboratories. 

Previous  selling  experience'not  neces¬ 
sary-only  a  good  head  for  business 
and  a  willingness  to  throw  yourself 
whole-heartedly  into]  the  work.  Most 
of  our  men  make  $200  to  $250  per'month 
right  at  the  start,  as  we  back  them 
up  with  advertising;  show  them  how 
to  close  prospects,  and  cooperate  in 
every  way. 

If  you  want  to  establish  yourself  in 
a  substantial  business  of  your  own, 
requiring  only  small  capital,  write  us 
today  for  terms  on  exclusive  territory 
and  full  particulars. 

THE  REYBURN-HUNTER-FOY  CO. 


829  Broadway 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


“ Lightning 
Rods  of  a 
Better  Kind  " 


Save  Money 

Like  This  7 


fence 

Gates. 

POSTS* 

ROOFIjfg* 


On  FENCE ,  OATES 

STEEL  POSTS,  PAINTS 


VOn 

^LSTE 

JE— land  ROOFING  , 

Jim  Brown  is  arnaahinar 
all  records  this  year. 
Dlract-from-Faotory, 
freight-prepaid  prices 
save  you  more  money 
than  ever.  Hundreds 
of  styles  of  Fencing, 
Gates.  Barb  Wire,  $ ;■ 
Steel  Posts,  Roofing 
and  Paints.  Highest  V 
quality  Guaranteed. 

Prices  ; 

FREE  BOOK  c» 

Writs  for  Jim  Brown's  big  new 
Bargain  Book,—  FREE!  See 
Jim  Brown’s  Factory  Price*, 

Freight  Prepaid.  Send  post¬ 
card  or  letter  NOW.  —  Jim 
Brown.  President. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co 

Dspt.  4309  Clsvstand,  Ohio 


Saved  $56 

"  I  have  saved 
$56.00  on  my 
order.  I  paid 
you  87c  per 
rodand  fence 
here  no  bet- 
teris93%c.” 
Chas.  Rowe, 
Stella,  Mo. 


>=<s 

> — 

TOWNSEND’S  WIRE  STRETCHER 


Bor  stretching  plain,  twisted  and  barbed  wire,  and 
an  exceptional  tool  for  stretching  woven  wire.  The 
only  successful  one-man  wire  stretcher  made.  Grips 
like  a  vise;  won’t  slip;  and  loosens  itself  immediately 
when  released.  The  person  stretching  the  wire  can 
also  nail  it  to  the  post  without  assistance.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  direct.  Manufactured  for  30 
years  by  f.  J.  TOWNSEND,  Painted  Post,  N.|Y. 


Kill  Rats  !£ 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
^  ,  jings,dogs,cat8,  birds,  chickens  or 

pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


S.  C.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  ex) 

- . - ?  now  you  can 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheel' 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
xt  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

4b  Elm  St.,C'Jincy,  Hi, 


Observations  in  Southwestern  Ohio 

Yesterday  we  got  out  the  old  buggy, 
and  loading  the  two  little  folks  in  set  off 
up  into  the  country  to  see  how  the  heifers 
were  getting  along.  They  have  been  on 
pasture  for  nine  months  now,  and  we  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  place  where  no 
other  stock  is  kept,  but  having  hay  in 
the  mow  and  a  good  barn,  the  owner  of 
the  place  offered  to  keep  the  heifers  all 
Winter  for  the  same  price  as  Summer 
pasture.  Such  an  offer  cannot  be  found 
these  days,  as  a  rule.  But  even  at  that 
the  heifers  have  cost  us  to  date  $17.50  in 
pasture,  and  they  will  not  be  fresh  till 
next  July,  and  yet  the  dealers  want  to 
buy  fresh  heifers  for  $30,  or  even  less. 
They  say  there  are  cows  in  abundance  at 
the  stockyards  in  the  neighboring  city 
that  can  be  bought  for  $35  to  $50.  but  the 
local  dairymen  are  not  risking  them  be¬ 
cause  they  are  all  so  thin.  We  sold  a 
four-year-old  cow  with  heifer  calf  recently 
for  $75,  and  we’re  told  there  are  few  cows 
to  be  found  that  are  in  really  good  con¬ 
dition.  Alfalfa  hay  is  selling  in  the  mow 
at  $20,  and  dairy  feed  delivered  comes  to 
about  $52  a  ton.  The  farmers  have  just 
let  their  stock  rough  it  rather  than  pay 
the  prices,  knowing  they  would  never  even 
up  if  they  sank  too  much  in  feed  now. 
Milk  sells  for  12  cents  a  quart,  and  cream 
to  retail  customers  at  25  cents  a  pint. 
There  is  very  little  butter  being  made,  for 
it  brings  but  45  cents  at  best,  and  the 
market  for  milk  and  cream  is  so  handy. 

This  has  been  a  bad  Winter  for  grass, 
with  very  little  snow,  the  warm  clays 
followed  closely  by  hard  freezing  weather 
and  rain.  But  we  saw  several  wheat 
patches  that  look  very  good.  The  air  was 
full  of  smoke  from  the  burning  off  of  to¬ 
bacco  beds  on  the  hillsides.  In  a  number 
of  places  sod  was  being  turned  and  corn¬ 
fields  disked.  The  temperature  was  70 
at  noon,  and  the  man  who  makes  his  fruit 
trees  his  hobby  said  we  would  not  have 
any  peaches  this  year.  The  buds  are  too 
far  out.  Today  I  am  thinking  he  is  about 
right,  for  the  snow  flies  every  few  min¬ 
utes  and  the  mercury  is  standing  at  20. 
Hard  on  fruit  and  grass  and  all  kinds  of 
stock. 

The  old  farmer  on  the  back  road  says 
we  are  in  for  unsettled  times  on  the 
farms.  He  proceeded  to  tell  of  the  prices 
paid  for  farms  about  here  20  or  30  years 
ago,  and  the  prices  being  paid  today. 
Where  they  sold  for  hundreds  then  they 
sell  for  thousands  now ;  $10,000  for  a  30- 
acre  place  14  miles  from  the  city  and  on 
a  .State  pike  is  the  most  recent  sale,  and 
lias  caused  much  comment.  The  farmers 
say  the  owner  never,  never  can  make  it 
pay.  Men  of  experience  are  leaving  their 
farms  unoccupied  to  go  to  work  in  the 
city.  Young  men  are  going  into  partner¬ 
ship  and  stocking  farms  from  the  public 
sales  till  the  clerks  are  demanding  cask 
or  something  just  as  good,  and  the  older 
ones  are  saying :  “Another  sale  some  time 
in  the  next  year  or  so.”  One  man  who 
paid  83c  for  indifferent  corn  to  feed  his 
200  hogs  acknowledged  to  others  that  he 
is  “hog  poor  and  crazy.”  But  he  can 
afford  to  indulge,  for  he  has  a  comfort¬ 
able  income,  and  his  farm  is  on  the  side, 
so  far  as  his  living  goes. 

Back  “up-country”  the  farmers  are  sit¬ 
ting  tight  and  making  ends  meet  by 
scheming  and  careful  planning.  Here  near 
to  the  city  places  are  changing  hands  so 
fast  it  is  impossible  to  keep  track  of 
them.  Town  people  coming  out  buy  a 
small  place  and  proceed  to  show  the  farm¬ 
ers  how.  Tired  and  discouraged,  farmers 
buy  a  small  place  near  town  and  go  to 
hauling  or  trucking  to  get  a  little  ready 
cash.  Soon  the  farmer  finds  his  venture 
does  not  pay,  and  the  town  man  finds  the 
farmers  have  something  to  show  him,  and 
they  both  sell  out  and  move  on.  And  so 
it  is  going.  Just  where  and  how  it  will 
end  remains  to  be  seen.  “omo.” 


Contract  with  Minors 

A,  B,  C,  brothers,  are  left  a  farm.  B 
and  C  are  minors.  A  desires  to  buy  out 
B’s  and  C’s  interests.  B  and  C  wish  to 
sell  their  shares.  A  lawyer  advises  A 
to  pay  B  and  C  four  per  cent  on  their  in¬ 
vestment  until  they  become  21 ;  then  A 
is  to  pay  B  and  C  the. principal.  A  con¬ 
tract  is  to  he  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
A,  B,  and  C,  giving  the  values  of  each 
share  and  stating  the  terms  of  payments 
and  interest.  Would  receipts  given  by  B 
and  C  to  A  for  payments  of  interest  be¬ 
fore  they  become  21  years  of  age  be  good 
according  to  law?  Are  any  papers  legal 
signed  by  minors?  Would  it  be  safer  for 
A  to  pay  B  and  C  their  four  per  cent 
interest  when  they  reach  legal  age? 

New  York.  a.  c.  c. 

The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  infants  is 
that  they  may  at  any  time  before  arriving 
at  the  age  of  majority  disaffirm  their  con¬ 
tract  We  believe  you  would  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  what  you  had  paid  the  infants 
by  way  of  interest,  but  they  at  any  time 
have  a  right  to  withdraw  from  the  con¬ 
tract.  A’s  attorney  is  trying  to  save  A. 
B  and  C  money  by  his  advice,  for  ho 
might  have  brought  an  action  to  partition 
the  property  or  have  petitioned  the  court 
for  the  sale  of  the  infants’  share  of.  the 
real  property.  A  would  be  taking  the 
slight  chance  of  having  B  and  C  disaffirm, 
but  probably  if  the  property  is  not  very 
valuable  it  is  the  best  way  out  of  it. 

N.  T. 


“How  awfully  greedy  you  are !”  said 
one  little  girl  to  another.  “You  took  the 
biggest  apple  from  the  basket  just  as  I 
was  going  to  take  it  myself.” — Credit 
Lost. 


SUMMIT 

FOUNDRY  PRODUCTS 


COLO  AIR  HOTAIR  COLD  AIR 


SUMMIT  PIPELESS  FURNACE 

No  Cold  Air  Drafts  Over  Floors 

The  Summit  Pipelese  is  a  better  furnace  in  a  dozen  ways,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  because  the  Special  Summit  Installation  positively  does  away  with 
all  cold  air  drafts  over  floors.  This  system  of  air  circulation  was  originated 
and  perfected  by  us,  and  it  is  by  far  the  greatest  forward  step  of  the  day  in 
heating  engineering.  Low  in  cost,  easy  to  install,  easy  to  operate  and 
economical  in  fuel  comsumption,  the  Summit  stands  supreme.  Write  us 
for  full  particulars  about  our  special  installation,  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer  We  want  you  to  see  this  great  furnace. 


SUMMIT  ENAMELED  RANGES 

All  Summit  ranges  may  be  had  in  any  one  of  four  attractive  colors — 
Turquoise  Blue,  Pearl  Gray,  Dark  Brown  and  White.  We  operate  our 
own  enameling  plant  and  SUMMIT  ENAMELING  IS  GUARAN  TEED 
TO  BE  THE  MOST  DURABLE  ANO  ATTRACTIVE  ENAMEL 
POSSIBLE  TO  PRODUCE.  It  will  not  crack,  peel  or  discolor,  and 
remains  as  smooth  and  glossy  as  the  face  of  a  mirror. 

The  range  illustrated  below  is  the  Summit  Syphon — a  revelation  in 
a  baking  oven.  The  patented  Syphon  draws  all  the  heat  into  the  oven  and 
keeps  it  in  constant  and  even  circulation.  Let  us  send  you  full  information. 


All  Summit  Products  Unconditionally  Guaranteed 

SUMMIT  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


CHANGE  POWER  AS  YOU  CHANGE  JOBS 

1%  to  6  H.  P.  just  as  you  need  it. 

The  one  economical  engine  ~  J 
all  farm  jobs  up  to6  H.P. 

Saves  investment. 
upkeep,  time 
Portable. 


on  the  f i 
Wonderful 
at  less  than 
war  price.  Nevei 
such  an  engine  bar 
Direct  from  factory  to  you.  1 
about  this  wonderful  farm  Ik 
Kerosene  or  gasoline.  No  erankln 
Write  for  description  and  factory  pric 

912  Main  St.,  Springflel 
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A  City  Man  on  the  Farm 


I  was  engaged  in  business  in  a  large 
city ;  enjoyed  a  small  but  steady  gain 
each  year.  War  time  came  and  condi¬ 
tions  changed.  Like  many  others,  1  was 
carrying  on  my  business  at  a  loss.  For 
several  years  1  had  wanted  to  try  farm¬ 
ing.  Now  I  watched  the  price  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  wheat,  and  was  sure  the  farmer 
was  the  only  fellow  raking  in  the  coin. 
I’d  have  a  farm,  by  golly  ! 

I  subscribed  to  all  the  leading  farm 
papers,  also  bought  a  set  of  books  on 
farming,  and  just  got  busy  and  studied 
things.  The  more  I  read  the  more  I 
could  see  millions  in  the  game.  Soon  1 
was  sure  I  knew  all  there  was  to  know 
about  farming.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to 
get  the  farm  and  put  my  knowledge  into 
practice.  I  knew  I  could  do  better  than 
farmers  who  were  country  'bred,  for  no 
doubt  they  never  studied  the  subject  be¬ 
fore  tackling  it,  as  a  city  business  man 
would.  Such  were  my  thoughts  as  I 
planned  to  show  folks  how  a  model  farm 
should  be  run. 

My  wife  had  never  spent  a  day  on  a 
farm  in  her  life.  She  saw  many  disagree¬ 
able  features  ahead,  and  had  many  dis¬ 
couraging  remarks  to  make.  In  fact, 
she  said  ’most  everything  except  that  she 
would  not  go.  Bui:  as  I  was  so  soon  to 
make  her  a  rich  man’s  wife,  I  thought  she 
could  put  up  with  farm  conditions  for  a 
while.  I’d  buy  her  a  car,  anyhow,  and 
would  buy  that  farm  near  to  our  home 
city,  so  that  our  friends  could  drop  in 
often  to  keep  her  from  being  lonely.  Be¬ 
sides,  all  her  relatives  were  there,  and  1 
must  not  ask  her  to  go  too  far  away. 

Now  I  proceeded  to  look  for  the  farm. 

I  wanted  a  big  one,  as  every  acre  made 
the  income  more  and  shortened  the  time 
before  I  would  he  on  ’‘easy  street.”  And 
I  wanted  one  with  an  orchard,  as  I  had 
read  about  farmers  making  thousands 
from  a  small  orchard,  1  inally  1  found 
the  farm.  A  good  big  300  acres  of  it. 

<  )rchard  and  all !  To  be  sure,  it  was 
about  1(>0  miles  from  the  home  town,  but 
what  of  that?  The  wife  and  I  would 
have  lots  of  leisure  while  the  crops  were 
growing  into  dollars  and  could  run  up  to 
the  city  whenever  we  wished. 

The  farm  buildings  were  on  a  hill  over¬ 
looking  a  lake  and  some  beautiful  coun¬ 
try.  As  the  real  estate  man  said,  ‘‘The 
view  alone  is  worth  the  price,  and  just 
look  at  the  beautiful  maples  surrounding 
the  house!”  I  knew  my  wife  would  rave 
over  the  view  and  the  beautiful  shade 
trees,  and  she  did — the  only  thing  about 
the  place  that  she  (loos  like !  1  didn’t 

stop  to  think  then  that  the  buildings  on 
a  hill  made  it  necessary  to  haul  all  pro¬ 
duce  up  a  long  hill,  but  have  realized  it 
fully  since. 

Well,  I  bought  the  farm.  The  price 
seemed  pretty  high,  and  I  had  to  go  in 
debt  more  than  I  would  have  risked  doing 
in  any  other  business,  but  as  there  was 
so  much  more  money  in  farming  I  did 
not  hesitate  for  a  minute.  The  owner 
told  me  he  sold  the  price  of  the  place  in 
produce  the  year  before,  and  no  reason 
why  I  could  not  do  better  than  that.  I 
believed  him.  My  wife  was  curious  to 
know  why  that  man  was  anxious  to 
leave  such  a  money-maker,  and  to  satisfy 
her  I  asked  him.  Well,  I  might  have 
guessed  it!  He  wanted  a  bigger  farm,  of 


course 


Now  wo  began  to  plan  in  real  earnest, 
or,  rather,  I  did,  and  my  wife  stood  hack 
and  drew  word  pictures  of  the  insanity 
of  people  that  get  the  farm  bug! 

First  we  must  have  some  cows.  They 
must  be  the  best,  of  course,  for  did  not 
everything  I  had  read  preach  against 
scrub  stock?  I  invested  in  a  herd  of 
registered  Holsteins,  which  took  over 
$5,000  of  my  capital ;  proceeded  to  buy  a 
tractor  and  the  necessary  implements  for 
farming.  All  told.  T  started  out  about 
$30,000  in  debt.  I’d  pay  that  off  in  two 
years,  maybe  in  one;  then  in  a  few  years 
more  I’d  be  a  rich  man! 

Getting  located.  I  hired  two  good  men 
who  were  country  bred  and  knew  farming 
thoroughly.  They  also  knew  my  farm. 
They  did  not  share  my  enthusiasm,  but 
I’d  soon  prove  things  to  them  !  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  say  right  here  that  to  those  men  is 
due,  no  doubt,  what  little  success  has 
been  mine.  After  a  short  time  I  learned 
to  accept  their  advice,  which  I  found  lo 
bo  more  sound  than  what  I  could  read  in 
books!  I  told  the  men  when  we  started 
out  that  I  didn’t  care  whether  we  plowed 
an  acre  the  first  year;  that  we  would  get 
organized  and  look  after  the  orchard  and 
the  large  amount  of  Alfalfa  hay  on  the 
place,  as  I  didn’t  care  if  I  didn’t  make 
much  more  thau  expenses  the  first  year. 
The  reply  was  a  question  as  to  how  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  expenses  unless  1  got  in 
crops.  They  listened  respectfully  to  my 
figuring  of  what  the  cows  would  bring 
in,  what,  the  orchard  would  produce,  and 
the  amount  of  hay  T  would  have  to  sell. 
Then  the  voice  of  wisdom  spoke.  I  might 
have  a  hundred  dollars  or  so  from  the 
orchard,  but  there  will  be  no  hay  to  sell. 
What  are  you  going  to  feed  all  those 
horses  and  cows  until  hay  comes  again? 
They  have  got  to  have  full  stomachs; 
cannot  blow  them  up  like  a  flat  tire, 
which  I  found  to  be  more  truth  than 
poetry. 

We  proceeded  to  put  in  all  the  crops 
my  limited  number  of  helpers  would  per¬ 
mit,  and  we  did  well,  as  farmers  around 
ns  admitted.  I  had  two  faithful  workers 
and  am  not  lazy  myself.  I  learned  to  do 


the  necessary  duties  rather  quickly,  but 
found  I  lacked  a  lot  of  knowing  as  much 
as  I  supposed  when  I  c-ame  on  the  farm. 
In  fact,  if  l  stayed  10  years,  doubt  if  1 
would  know  as  much  as  these  men  that 
have  always  lived  on  a  farm.  My  book 
study  did  me  a  world  of  good,  but  it 
failed  to  teach  all  the  things  that  must  be 
learned  by  practical  experience. 

One  thing  1  learned :  Persian  kittens 
have  no  business  on  a  farm !  My  wife 
suggested  that  we  ought  to  have  some 
cats  around  the  barns.  As  usual,  my 
thoughts  were  to  have  the  best,  so 
dropped  $30  for  three  Persian  kittens. 
They  were  to  be  barn  cats  and  to  keep 
the  mice  away,  so  took  them  at  once  to 
the  barn  to  live,  my  wife  carrrying  their 
meals  to  them.  But  Persian  kittens  are 
not  naturally  barn  cats,,  and  in  less  than 
a  week  they  found  their  way  to  the  house 
and  have  never  visited  the  barn  since, 
except  on  rare  occasions.  And  the  lady 
of  the  house  has  blessed  my  good  sense 
repeatedly  when  she  has  to  comb  bur¬ 
docks  from  those  three  bushy  tails.  Of 
course  they  are  all  pets,  and  she  is  elected 
to  comb  burrs  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

After  three  years,  the  car  I  expected 
to  buy  her  is  still  a  dream,  and  she  is  so 
busy  she  would  have  uo  time  to  use  it  if 
she  had  it.  As  for  running  up  to  the 
home  town,  well,  I  find  the  leisure  while 
crops  are  growing  is  a  mighty  busy  time! 

As  for  the  riches  I  have  made,  well,  I 
have  managed  to  pay  interest  and  taxes 
by  mighty  close  figuring,  and  am  told  by 


brick  building  of  the  Garrett- Buchanan 
Paper  and  Twine  Company,  Sixth  Street 
below  Market,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Several 
adjoining  structures  were  badly  damaged 
by  smoke  and  water.  The  total  loss  was 
estimated  at  $1,000,000,  of  which  more 
thau  $700,000  was  on  the  stock  and 
building.  The  woolen  stock  of  the  John 
B.  Ellison  &  Sons  Company  was  badly 
damaged.  Two  firemen  were  injured  and 
several  overcome  by  smoke. 

Assumption  College  in  Greendale,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  established  in  1004  by  As¬ 
sumption  Fathers  who  had  been  expelled 
from  France,  was  destroyed  by  fire  March 
24.  The  130  students  escaped  in  safety, 
although  they  saved  little  except  their 
night  clothes.  Tlie  loss  is  estimated  at 
between  $200,000  and  $250,000. 

Gerald  Chapman  and  Frank  Gray, 
known  as  “the  million-dollar  New  York 
mail  robbers.”  escaped  from  the  Federal 
prison  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  27.  The 
convicts  bound  and  gagged  a  man  nurse 
in  the  prison  and  later  kidnaped  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Atlanta  who  had  refused  $1,000 
to  aid  them  iii  their  flight.  Known  to 
the  prison  authorities  as  desperate  men, 
Chapman  had  been  sent  up  for  25  years 
for  the  mail  robbery  in  New  York  on 
October  31,  1021,  when  more  than  $1,- 
000.000  was  stolen,  and  Gray  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  five  years  for  forging  money 
orders  stolen  at  the  time.  Neither  man 
had  served  more  than  six  months  of  his 
sentence.  Their  break  for  liberty  was 
carefully  planned.  They  had  converted 
their  sheets  into  ropes,  and  while  the 
prison  slept  they  had  made  their  impro¬ 
vised  ropes  fast  to  a  bed,  squeezed  them¬ 
selves  out  of  a  window  and  lowered  them¬ 
selves  to  the  ground.  Both  were  cap 
t ured  later. 


A  Busy  Com 


experienced  men  that  I  have  done  well 
to  do  that.  But  no  loss  without  some 
gain  !  In  town  our  clothing  expense  was 
several  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Here  it 
is  summed  up  very  easily.  It  reads, 
“overalls  and  gingham  dresses.”  I  like 
farm  life,  and  could  I  see  more  money  in 
the  game  would  always  stick  to  farming. 
But  never  again  would  T  go  in  debt  many 
thousand  dollars,  expecting  to  pay  it  in 
a  year  or  two.  Now  we  often  see  jokes 
in  the  papers  about  city  farmers,  and 
think  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  the 
innermost  ideas  of  a  back-to-the-lander. 

CTTY  FARMER. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


D  O  M  E  S  T  I  C.— Two  bandits,  who 
worked  so  fast  that  they  had  fled  before 
a  crowd  at  Broadway  and  92d  Street, 
New  York,  realized  what  was  going  on, 
smashed  with  a  brick  the  window  of  the 
jewelry  store  of  Silberstein  Company, 
2475  Broadway,  March  23,  and  escaped 
with  diamonds  and  other  gems  valued  at 
about  $40,000.  One  of  the  men  drew  a 
diamond  cutter  across  the  plate  glass  and 
the  other  then  made  a  large  hole  with  a 
brick.  Taking  several  handfuls  of  gems, 
the  men  ran  through  tie  crowd  and 
jumped  into  an  automobile  waiting 
around  the  come.  .  A  third  man  was  at 
the  wheel  and  had  the  motor  running. 

Ilenry  G.  Brock,  Philadelphia  banker, 
was  indicted  March  23  on  charges  of 
murder  and  involuntary  manslaughter  in 
connection  with  the  killing  of  three  per¬ 
sons  by  an  automobile  as  they  stepped  off 
a  street  car  several  weeks  ago.  The  au¬ 
tomobile,  according  to  witnesses,  was  run¬ 
ning  at  high  speed  when  it  crashed  into 
the  three  persons  and  sped  away.  Brock, 
with  his  disabled  automobile,  was  found 
four  .blocks  from  the  scene  of  the  acci¬ 
dent.  When  arrested  he  denied  he  was 
involved  in  the  accident. 

Leonard  R.  Steel,  founder  of  the  L.  B. 
Steel  Cor]K) rations,  which  went  into  re¬ 
ceivership  March  S,  died  on  a  New  York 
Central  train  as  it  was  entering  the 
Union  Depot  yards  at  Toledo,  O.,  March 
23.  Ilis  death  was  caused  by  a  ruptured 
blood  vessel  in  the  brain.  Mr.  Steel  was 
en  route  to  Chicago  after  conferences 
with  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  financiers 
in  an  effort  to  raise  $1,000,000,  which,  his 
associates  said,  he  believed  would  pre¬ 
vent  his  firm  from  going  into  receiver¬ 
ship.  Ilis  efforts  to  raise  the  money  were 
futile,  it  was  said,  and  he  started  for  Chi¬ 
cago  to  vest. 

Fire  March  25  destroyed  the  five-story 


Fire  in  a  seven -story  house  at  322 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  March  20, 
caused  the  death  of  three  women  and  two 
men.  Seven  others  were  hurt.  One  of 
them  is  in  a  critical  condition.  The  build¬ 
ing.  largely  tenanted  by  theatrical  people, 
had  been  made  over  into  apartments.  The 
fire,  which  started  on  the  top  floor  from 
undetermined  cause,  was  featured  by  nar¬ 
row  escapes  from  death  and  spectacular 
rescues  by  firemen. 

A  $30,000  collection  which  Dr.  Ed¬ 
mund  Bronk  Southwick,  the  naturalist, 
spent  50  years  to  accumulate,  and  which 
lie  regarded  as  his  life  work,  was  the 
outstanding  loss  in  a  fire  March  20  which 
wrecked  the  museum  occupying  the  his¬ 
toric  Lorillard  mansion  in  Botanical 
Garden,  Bronx  Park,  New  York.  Two 
alarms  were  futile  to  save  the  upper 
floors  of  the  landmark  when  the  low 
pressure  water  supply  failed  and  forced 
firemen  to  resort  to  siphoning  from  the 
Bronx  River,  30  feet  below.  Only  excel¬ 
lent  salvage  work  by  park  and  museum 
employees,  aided  by  citizen  volunteers, 
kept  the  total  loss  within  a  figure  esti¬ 
mated  at  $100,000. 

Eight  members  of  the  Industrial  Work¬ 
ers  of  the  World  were  under  sentence  at 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  March  27,  of  from  one 
to  14  years  each  to  the  State  penitentiary, 
having  been  convicted  in  Judge  C.  O. 
Busiek’s  Superior  Court  of  criminal  syn¬ 
dicalism.  When  sentence  was  pronounced 
some  of  the  men  attempted  to  sing  radical 
songs  and  to  denounce  the  prosecution. 
The  defendants  were  Frank  Bailey,  Wil¬ 
liam  Joozdeff.  P.  Mellman.  J.  Orlando, 
John  Wiza.  F.  Franklin,  James  Martin 
and  B.  A.  Gibson. 

Oil  paintings  depicting  the  heroic 
deeds  of  the  old  Twenty-third  Regiment 
in  the  Civil  War  were  destroyed  March 
27  in  a  fire  that  caused  $100,000  damage 
to  the  armory,  at  Bedford  and  Atlantic 
Avenues.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WASHINGTON.— The  allied  financial 
delegates  in  conference  with  Eliot  Wads¬ 
worth,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  accepted  March  22  the 
main  lines  of  Washington’s  demands  for 
the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  army  on  the  Rhine,  namely,  almost 
$240,000,000.  to  be  spread  over  12  years 
and  taken  from  future  payments  by  Ger¬ 
many. 

Acting  Attorney  -  General  Seymour 
March  20  sent  instructions  to  United 
States  District  Attorney  Hayward  at 
New  York  to  gather  evidence  against  re¬ 
puted  sugar  speculators  for  presentation 
to  Federal  grand  juries.  TIip  order  was 
the  most  important  step  yet  taken  in  the 
investigation  of  reported  price  manipula¬ 
tions.  in  which  virtually  every  possible 


agency  of  the  Government  that  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  tin'  inquiry  is  now  engaged.- 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— About  400.- 
000  acres  of  land  in  Emery  and  Grand, 
counties,  ¥tah,  will  be  thrown  open  to 
entry  by  former  service  men  of  the  World 
M  ar  on  April  20.  Any  land  remaining 
unentered  on  July  20,  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment  announced  March  20.  will  be 
opened  to  entry  by  the  general  public. 
The  land  is  near  the  town  of  Elgin  on  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  Mineral 
rights,  including  oil  and  coal,  have  been 
withdrawn,  so  that  prospective  home¬ 
steaders  will  have  to  file  waivers  of  this 
right. 

Governor  Smith  in  a  message  to  the 
Legislature  at  Albany,  March  26,  de¬ 
manded  the  abolition  of  the  Farms  and 
Markets  Council  and  that  the  power  to 
control  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be 
taken  from  the  Legislature  and  turned 
hack  ^to  the  Governor.  The  members  of 
(lie  Farms  and  Markets  Council  are  now 
named  by  the  Legislature  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  State  Board  of  Regents, 
and  the  council  names  the  Agricultural 
Commissioner.  The  Governor  charges 
wastefulness  in  the  Department,  and  says 
its  inefficiency  has  resulted  in  widespread 
complaint  among  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  He  says  he  is  helpless  to  do  any¬ 
thing,  as  neither  the  council  nor  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Uommissioner  is  responsible  to 
him. 

An  apple  show,  combined  with  a  huge 
fruit  exposition,  designed  to  interest  the 
people  of  the  East  in  the  consumption  of 
Eastern-grown  fruit,  is  being  planned  for 
New  York  City  by  the  Fruit  Growers’ 
Associations,  State  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Government  marketing  officials, 
consumers’  organizations  and  others.  The 
Plans  for  the  exposition,  which  will  be 
held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  were 
formulated  at  organization  meetings  of 
fruit  men  and  agricultural  leaders 
throughout  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
The  exposition  will  bo  known  as  the  Har¬ 
vest  Festival.  The  Committee  on  Plans 
is  headed  by  Thomas  E.  Cross  of  La- 
graugeville,  N.  Y„  formerly  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  A.  W,  Lombard  of  Massachusetts 
is  vice-chairman  aud  II.  C.  C.  Miles  of 
Connecticut  secretary.  Eastern  finan¬ 
cial.  industrial  and  commercial  groups 
will  be  invited  to  assist.  -  An  educational 
program  will  be  one  of  the  features.  Spe¬ 
cial  days  will  be  designated — New  York 
Day,  Pennsylvania  Day,  New  Jersey  Day 
and  New  England  Day,  and  the  Gover¬ 
nors  of  States  so  .honored  will  be  present 

OBITUARY.— Milo  D.  Campbell  of 
Michigan,  who  recently  became  the  “dirt 
farmer”  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  fell  dead  March  22  while  playing 
golf  at  the  Columbia  Country  Club. 
Washington.  Mr.  Campbell,  whose  home 
was  in  Cold-water.  Mich.,  was  president 
of  the  National  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  was  widely  known  as  a  practical 
farmer.  Mr.  Campbell,  who  was  71  years 
old,  had  appeared  in  the  best  of  health. 
He  was  playing  over  the  Country  Club 
course  with  former  Senator  Townsend  of 
Michigan  and  was  stricken  without  warn¬ 
ing.  Death  was  due  to  heart  failure. 
Mr.  Campbell  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Michigan  State  Tax  Commission,  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  State  Board  of  Prisons,  as 
mayor  of  Coklwater  and  as  United  States 
Marshal. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Feb.  7-April  23  —  Courses  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  horticulture,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  New  York  City. 

May  15-10 — American  Guernsey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club.  New  York  City. 

July  30-Aug.  3 — Farmers’  Week.  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  Sforrs. 
Conn. 

Oct.  0-13 — National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-15  —  North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show. 
Westwood,  N.  .T. 


Be'ar’s-foot 

I  have  often  heard  of  the  good  proper¬ 
ties  of  bear’s-foot,  but  do  not  seem  to  find 
anyone  who  can  point  it  out  to  me  in  the 
fields.  What  is  this  plant?  C.  H. 

West  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  plant  known  as  bear’s-foot  is  Helle- 
borus  foetidus,  a  native  of  Europe.  We 
are  not  aware  that  it  is  found  growing 
here.  It  is  a  stout  herb  with  digitate 
leaves,  flowering  in  March  and  April,  and 
grows  in  shady  places.  It  lias  an  of¬ 
fensive  smell  and  acrid  taste,  and  is  a 
powerful  emetic,  cathartic  and  anthelmin¬ 
tic.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  acrid  and 
energetic  of  its  genus,  and  is  dangerous  in 
large  doses.  It  is  said  to  cause  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  tapeworm.  A  decoction  of  the 
dried  leaves,  or  a  syrup  made  from  the 
green  leaves,  is  used  in  England.  Any 
preparation  of  this  plant,  or  of  the  black 
hellebore,  Helleborus  niger,  should  be 
used  very  carefully,  as  in  addition  to 
purging  and  emetic  properties,  they  con¬ 
tain  a  principle  that  affects  the  heart  ac¬ 
tion.  Another  European  plant  sometimes 
called  bear’s-foot  is  Alchemilla  vulgaris, 
or  lady’s  mantle.  This  is  a  rather  bitter 
astringent  herb,  which  was  formerly  used 
to  cure  diarrhoea.  The  ancient  alchemists 
credited  this  plant  with  extraordinary 
powers,  but  it  is  now  neglected.  The 
name  of  bear’s-foot  may  be  given  to  some 
native  plant  with  which  we  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted.  for  common  or  popular  plant 
names  are  variable,  and  not  always  ac¬ 
curate. 
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It  increases  the  yield 
It  cuts  down  the  labor 

WHETHER  you  garden  for  profit 
or  for  home  consumption,  the 
Motor  Macultivator  pays  handsome 
dividends.  It  offers  advantages  not 
obtainable  in  any  other  garden  power 
cultivator  at  any  price. 

Check  these  specification  features — then 
check  the  price. 

Patented  Triplex  tool  adjustment — fbur  cycle 
motor — direct  gear  drive— crank  case  and 
main  frame  cllst  in  one  piece— standard  high 
tension  magneto —grease  cup  .lubrication,  no 
oil  can  needed — handy  tool  control — weight 
210  pounds — speed  90  feet  to  250  feet  per  min¬ 
ute.  Runs  on  lowest  speeds  without  stalling. 

It’s  a  gardener’s  culti- 


Designed,  built  and  guaranteed  by 
THE  MOTOR  MACULTIVATOR  CO. 
Toledo,  O. 


MACULTIVATOR 

THE  ORIGINAL  LIGHT  POWER  CULTIVATOR 


SPRap 


Tot 
Crops  ojf 


POTATOES 


For  blight ,  destroying  bugs,  fleas  and  bsettes,  spray  with  a 
Yellow  Jacket  Traction  Sprayer  of 


THE  OSPRAYMO  LINE 


Strong  constant  pressure  drives  fine  sp 


mixture 


spray  m 

home  to  every  part  of  foliage — above  and  below.  Spray 
potatoes,  beaus,  vegetables  — 2,  4  or  6  rows  at  once. 

No  cost  for  power. 
Don’t  buy  any  sprayer 
until  you  know  the 
OSPRAYMO  Line.  In¬ 
cludes  power  orchard 
•  rigs,  barrel,  bucket, 
knapsack  and  hand 
sprayers.  Write  direct 
to-day  for  catalog  to 
Fiold  fireePump  Co. 
Dept.  2 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Adds  Humus -IncreasesYie Id 


Small  grain  yields 
greatly  increased  by 
the  use  of  Sheep’s 
Head  Pulverized 
Sheep  Manure^  One 
farmer  writes:  “30%  TtU 
increased  yield  over 
barn  manure  on  worn 
out  land.”  Dropped  with 
fertilizer  attachment. 

Rich  in  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash — 
also  adds  humus.  For  all  field  crops  and  meadows. 
Wonderful  results  on  garden,  truck  patches,  lawns, 
small  fruits,  etc.  Sheep’s  Head  Brand  is  guaranteed 
free  from  germs  and  weed  seeds.  Pulverized  and  put 
into  sacks  for  easy  handling.  Write  for  prices. 

NATURAL  GUANO  CO.,  830  River  St.,  Aurora,  III. 


FERTILIZERS 

Croxton  Brand 
Commercial  Fertilizers 
Also  Raw  Materials 

Carload  or  less  Carload  lots 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  TANKAGE 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  BONE  MEAL 
ACID  PHOSPHATE  MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
BLOOD  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

Inquiries  should  state  whether  carload  or  less  car¬ 
load  and  in  commercial  mixtures,  analysis  desired 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory:  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office:  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


New  Improved  1923 
Beeman  Models 

America’ s  Pioneer  Small  Tractor * 

Mmziit 

■  Write 

■  fsctoi 

■  prices 

■  forme 

■  Beem< 

■  326  Ms 

■  Minne 


f  Built  in  two  sizes. 

I  Write  direct  to 
I  factory  for  1923 
I  prices  and  full  in- 
I  formation  FREE. 

|  Beeman  Tractor  Co. 

|326  Market  Bank  Bldg.' 
iMinneapolia,  Minn. 


Edmonds’ 


A  complete  record. 
□  Easy  to  keep.  Start 

Pnnlfrv  □  any time ;  resuIts 

1  UUIIl  J  LJ  shown  any  time. 

Account  D  FriclZT:t-  *u 

HOOK  ^he  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Must  Feed  Soil  to  Improve  It 

As  I  desire  to  get  the  most  fertility 
back  into  the  soil  of  a  field  which  has 
been  allowed  to  revert  back  to  a  wild 
state,  I  would  like  to  ask  your  advice. 
It  is  essential  that  I  have  a  crop  for  hay 
from  this  field  this  year,  so  this  is  the 
plan  I  thought  of  following :  Plow  in  the 
Spring  as  soon  as  possible,  broadcast  one 
ton  of  lime  to  the  acre,  harrowing  thor¬ 
oughly,  drill  2  bu.  of  oats  and  300  lbs. 
of  oat  fertilizer.  Mow  the  oats  in  the 
milk  and  harrow  down  the  stubble  and 
sow  rye  or  buckwheat  to  be  rolled  or 
dragged  down  and  plowed  under  in  time 
to  fit  the  field  for  Fall  seeding,  applying 

another  ton  of  lime  and  300  lbs.  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  as  in  the  Spring,  seeding  down  to 
grass  with  just  enough  rye  to  act  as  coyer. 
The  object  in  view  is  to  get  a  medium 
crop  of  hay,  to  put  as  much  greeu  manure 
into  the  soil  as  I  could,  and  have  the 
field  seeded  to  grass  by  Winter.  The 
field  in  question  looks  to  be  of  deep  soil, 
having  raised  onions  extensively  -during 
Southport  onion  years,  grass  ever  since, 
is  well  drained  and  does  not  seem  sour. 
What  criticism  would  you  make  to  above 
proposed  plan,  and,  if  auy,  what  would 
you  suggest?  I  canuot  go  very  strong 
on  fertilizer,  and  have  no  manure.  Have 
tried  oats  and  Canada  peas  last  year  with 
no  success,  as  far  as  the  peas  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  an  adjoining  neighbor  tried 
them,  and  had  middling  success  where 
he  applied  20  loads  of  manure  and  two 
tons  of  lime  to  the  acre,  but  had  nothing 
where  lime  was  used  alone,  which  gives 
one  the  idea  that  Canada  peas  are  not 
the  poor  man’s  crop.  Which  would  you 
sow  after  the  oats  are  mowed  off,  rye  or 
buckwheat,  and  how  much,  or  is  there 
not  ample  time  to  raise  any  green  ma¬ 
nure,  even  if  forced  by  nitrate  or  similar 
substance?  What  seed  mixture  would 
you  sow  in  the  Fall  for  a  good  cow  hay? 
If  this  plan  is  feasible,  I  would  like  to 
carry  it  out  on  four  other  fields,  taking 
one  each  year.  Can  rye  seeded  as  a  cover 
crop  this  Fall  be  mowed  while  green  (say 
in  June)  for  hay  and  at  the.  same  time 
leave  that  much  more  fertility  for  the 
grass  that  it  would  use  in  coming  to  a 
head,  or  would  it  be  injurious? 

Connecticut.  A.  W.  G. 

As  far  as  it  goes  this  is  a  reasonable 
plan,  but  you  cannot  expect  to  get  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing.  Some  wild  land,  such 
as  this  probably  is,  needs  far  more  than 
lime  to  make  it  productive.  If  you  put 
on  only  300  lbs.  of  fertilizer  and  take  off 
a  crop  of  oats,  you  have  done  very  little 
to  increase  the  productive  power  of  the 
land,  except  that  the  lime  has  put  it  in 
better  condition.  We  would  not  advise 
using  the  Canada  peas  unless-  you  can 
use  more  fertilizer.  You  cannot  get  good 
work  out  of  a  soil  or  out  of  a  horse  un¬ 
less  you  feed  well.  The  buckwheat  will 
make  a  fair  crop  under  the  conditions 
you  name,  and  we  call  it  the  best  for 
such  use.  It  will  make  a  fair  growth  in 
time  to  be  plowed  under  for  rye  and 
grass.  Fit  the  land  as  well  as  possible 
and  seed  early  in  September.  The  amount 
of  fertilizer  you  mention  is  not  enough 
to  make  a  fully  successful  seeding,  hut 
you  ought  to  get  a  fair  stand  of  grass. 
We  should  use  a  mixture  of  Timothy  and 
Red-top  seed,  and  next  Spring  add  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Red  and  Alsike  clover.  Green  rye 
makes  a  coarse,  rather  inferior  fodder 
unless  it  is  cut  when  only  about  two  feet 
high.  If  you  let  the  heads  form  the  crop 
will  take  about  as  much  out  of  the  land 
as  if  it  went  to  seed.  We  doubt  if  the 
rye  plant  takes  much  out  of  the  soil  after 
heading.  What  happens  after  that  seems 
to  be  a  transfer  of  nutriment  from  the 
stem  to  the  head.  Your  general  plan  is 
good,  but  you  should  use  more  fertilizer 
or  manure. 


Culture  of  Melons 

Will  you  give  advice  on  melon-grow¬ 
ing?  What  would  be  the  proper  analysis 
to  use  in  a  ready-mixed  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  watermelons  and  cantaloupes, 
to  be  used  alone  and  with  stable  manure? 
What  is  the  best  thing  in  a  spray  to  use 
for  blight?  My  cantaloupes  last  year, 
about  the  time  the  melons  were  as  large 
as  a  pint  cup,  began  to  die  around  the 
hill.  What  form  of  spray  would  you  ad¬ 
vise,  liquid  or  dust?  a.  J.  8. 

Shanesville,  Pa. 

A  warm,  sandy  soil  is  the  best  for 
growing  musk  or  watermelons.  I  have 
raised  them  very  successfully  with  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  running  5-10-0.  In  using  fertilizer 
the  hills  should  be  made  about  two  weeks 
before  the  seed  is  planted.  Use  a  large 
handful  for  each  hill,  and  thoroughly  mix 
with  the  earth.  Watermelon  hills  should 
be  about  10  ft.  apart,  muskmelons,  0  ft. 
If  A.  J.  S.  will  dust  wood  ashes  on  the 
young  plants  until  they  begin  to  run  it 
will  keep,  the  striped  bugs  off.  After  they 
begin  to  run.  spray  with  liquid  Bor¬ 
deaux  once  every  week.  wit,  perkixs, 


If  the  subscriber  paid  direct 


Suppose  that  every  Monday  morning  all  the  people  who 
have  a  hand  in  furnishing  your  telephone  service  came  to  your 
door  for  your  share  of  their  pay.  From  the  telephone  company 
itself,  would  come  operators,  supervisors,  chief  operators,  wire 
chiefs,  linemen,  repairmen,  inspectors,  installers,  cable  splicers, 
test-boardmen,  draftsmen,  engineers,  scientists,  executives,  book¬ 
keepers,  commercial  representatives,  stenographers,  clerks,  con¬ 
duit  men  and  many  others,  who  daily  serve  your  telephone  re¬ 
quirements  unseen  by  you. 

There  would  be  tax  collectors  to  take  your  share  of  national, 
state  and  municipal  taxes,  amounting  to  over  forty  million 
dollars.  There  would  be  men  and  women  coming  for  a  fair 
return  on  their  money  invested  in  telephone  stocks  and  bonds — 
money  which  has  made  the  service  possible. 

Then  there  are  the  people  who  produce  the  raw  materials, 
the  supplies  and  manufactured  articles  required  for  telephone 
service.  They  would  include  hundreds  of  thousands  of  work¬ 
ers  in  mines,  smelters,  steel  mills,  lumber  camps,  farms,  wire 
mills,  foundries,  machine  shops,  rubber  works,  paint  factories, 
cotton,  silk  and  paper  mills,  rope  works,  glass  works,  tool  works, 
and  scores  of  other  industries. 

When  you  pay  your  telephone  bill,  the  money  is  distributed 
by  the  company  to  the  long  line  of  people  who  have  furnished 
something  necessary  for  your  service.  The  Bell  System  spares 
no  effort  to  make  your  service  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  world, 
and  every  dollar  it  receives  is  utilized  to  that  end. 


“J3ell  System* 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites.  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

2565  Uni.  Av.S.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


CANVAS covers *  -  V™ 

“  ■  w  w  m— a'w  waterproof,  $6,  express  pre¬ 
paid;  Hay  Caps,  etc.  Samples  and  prices  upon  request. 

W.  W.  STANLEY  .  02  White  St.,  New  York 


“Crows  pulled  one  hill,  and 
said:  ‘Enough,  thank  you”’— 


■writes  C.  H.  Barrett,  Thetford  Center, 
Vt.  “I  wouldn't  plant  without  it.” 

"Not  a  hill  of  corn  was  pulled”,  says 
W.  H.  Moore,  Warren,  Vt. 

“I  have  used  it  for  nearly  twenty 
years”,  writes  C.  E.  Prescott,  Harts- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

“Of  the  2  acres  we  planted  not  over 
6  hills  were  pulled”,  is  the  word  we  get 
from  W.  Brewerton,  West  Cheshire, 
Ct. 


“One  kernel  was  pulled  by  crows. 
None  were  eaten.  Yet  crows  were  in 
fields  all  the  time  catching  bugs”,  says 
M.  S.  Taite,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

“I  found  it  to  be  just  as  you  recom¬ 
mended.  The  crows  went  just  across  the 
line  and  bothered  the  other  man’s  land,” 
is  what  we  hear  from  J.  E.  Meyers, 
West  Salem.  O. 

“Best  thing  I  ever  found  to  keep 
crows  away  from  corn”,  is  the  word 
from  M.  B.  Maynard,  Jeffersonville,  Vt. 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

is  what  they  are  talking  about.  And  we  can  give  you  scores  and  scores  of  more 
letters  all  saying  the  same  thing.  Why  do  you  worry  about  your  corn  crop, 
when  for  $1.00  you  can  save  from  1  to  2  acres  of  corn  for  every  bushel  of  seed 
you  plant? 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres)  $1,50.  Half  sized  can, 
£1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock,  then  order 
direct.  Address,  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500H,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


r:  r,  \ (Let's  6et  him  out]  V'^'T) 

N  o.  I  m  not  \ of  tffis  quicK 

Jead, but  whatK— L  — 


1  M .  I  Ml 

Seed,  coated  wit K  Stanleys  Crow  Repellent 
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“The  Commuter” 

Part  I 

During  the  past  20  years  a  new  class 
or  type  of  citizen  has  been  developed  in 
this  country — the  commuter.  He  is  the 
man  (or  woman)  who  works  in  the  city 
and  has  his  home  in  the  country,  travel¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  each  day.  Genuine 
farmers  who  live  far  back  know  little 
about  this  rapidly  increasing  class  of 
Americans.  As  a  rule,  1  think  most 
farmers  rather  consider  the  commuter  as 
an  enemy— a  sort  of  social  hybrid,  neither 
a  city  man  nor  a  countryman,  and,  like 
most  hybrids,  without  power  or  hope  of 
influencing  American  affairs.  In  this  I 
think  they  are  wrong.  The  commuter 
ought  to  be  the  strongest  political  friend 
of  the  farmer.  The  two  classes  have 
much  in  common.  The  commuter  has  no 
organization.  He  is  unprotected  at  both 
ends  of  life;  that  is,  selling  his  services 
and  buying  his  supplies.  He  must  usually 
lake  what  his  city  employer  offers  him 
and  pay  what  the  local  dealers  demand. 
In  this  he  cones  closer  to  the  farmer 
than  any  other  class  I  know  of.  If  there 
are  political  and  social  combinations  to 
be  made  in  the  future,  the  farmer  and  the 
commuter  should  attempt  to  tie  up.  If 
any  man  back  among  the  hills  thinks  the 
commuter  has  a  soft  job  and  an  easy  life, 
he  should  make  another  estimate. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  can  speak  with  authority  about  this, 
for  I  have  commuted  for  more  than  25 
years,  and  during  this  past  hard  Winter 
1  have  traveled  more  than  (50  miles  each 
week  day,  regardless  of  the  weather. 
Probably  the  New  York  commuter  has 
the  hardest  life  of  all.  The  big  city  is  on 
an  island,  and  one  must  cross  the  river 
or  go  under  it  in  order  to  reach  the  job. 
Where  I  was  raised  in  Massachusetts, 
many  workmen  live  outside  the  towns  on 
farms  or  little  country  places.  The  roads 
are  good  and  with  a  cheap  car  a  man  or 
woman  can  drive  to  the  job  in  half  an 
hour,  and  come  back  at  night  in  the  same 
time.  Under  “daylight  saving”  such  peo- 
people  can  get  up  early,  put  in  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  have  several  hours  in  the 
afternoon  to  do  as  they  please.  Some  of 
them  use  this  time  for  working  a  garden 
or  small  farm,  but  most  of  them  will  go 
roving  about  in  their  cars,  seeking  adven¬ 
tures  on  the  road.  The  cheap  car  has 
made  such  work  possible,  and  it  lias 
greatly  changed  the  appearance  of  the 
country  and  the  character  of  the  people. 
When  I  was  a  boy  the  land  was  mostly 
cleared,  at  least  along  the  road,  and  con¬ 
siderable  farming  was  done.  Now  these 
old  farms  are  mostly  grown  up  to  scrub 
oaks  and  pines.  There  may  be  a  little 
strip  along  the  highway  near  the  house 
where  the  tenant  owner  grows  a  garden 
or  a  little  chicken  feed,  but  the  light  ear 
lias  made  it  so  easy  to  get  about  and  get 
to  the  town  job  that  what  was  once  “the 
open  country”  has  now  become  a  com¬ 
muters’  settlement.  These  people  prefer 
to  live  in  the  country  and  to  bring  up 
their  children  there.  They  like1  to  feel 
that  they  own  a  piece  of  laud.  There  is 
always  the  hope  that  this  land  may  grow 
more  valuable  as  an  investment.  They 
may  be  called  gasoline  commuters.  New 
Ungland  has  developed  many  of  them. 

(  hie  reason  why  Boston  has  not  jumped 
in  population  like  New  York  is  the  fact 
that  hundreds  of  towns  and  smaller  cities 
have  held  on  to  their  manufacturing,  with 
a  good  share  of  their  labor  supply  coming 
and  going  from  the  surrounding  country. 
In  New  York  most  of  this  business  has 
been  crowded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  ;  in  New  England  it  is  more  scattered 
out.  nearer  the  country,  the  latter  being, 
as  I  believe,  the  far  better  nlan. 

%  *  *  *  * 

Thus  the  New  York  commuter  is  in  a 
class  by  himself.  The  little  towns  within 
20  miles  of  the  city  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
manufacturing  places,  but  purely  resi¬ 
dence  towns.  I  estimate  that  in  New 
Jersey  alone  we  have  a  commuter  group 
larger  than  the  entire  population  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  Add  those  who  come  chiefly  from 
Long  Island,  Connecticut  and  lower  New 
York,  and  you  would  have  an  army  larger 
than  the  entire  population  of  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire  and  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  Maine.  These  are  men,  women 
and  children  who  day  by  day  travel  to  the 
great  city,  put  in  some  sort  of  a  day’s 
work  and  then  go  back  >  ome  at  night. 
The  average  commuter  may  be  said  to 
jump  off  his  roost  in  New  Jersey,  scratch 
through  the  day  in  the  New'  York  barn¬ 
yard,  and  then  go  back  to  roost  on  his 
Jersey  perch.  In  rhe  next  few  years  I 
think  this  great  army  will  be  more  than 
doubled  when  the  new’  tunnels  are  dug  or 
pushed  under  the  river  and  the  proposed 
bridges  are  built.  In  those  coming  days 
the  commuters,  if  they  are  ever  organized, 
will  come  very  near  controlling  the  po¬ 
litical  action  of  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  great  influence  they  are 
to  have  upon  markets  and  distribution  of 
food.  I  think,  therefore,  that  farmers  as 
well  ns  others  should  be  interested  in  the 
way  these  commuters  live  and  the  way 
they  regard  the  food  and  labor  problems. 
They  are  the  best  customers  farmers  can 
have,  for  they  know  enough  about  grow¬ 
ing  crops  to  realise  what  farm  conditions 
mean.  Many  city  people  seem  -  tb'  think 


eggs  grow  on  trees,  or  that  wool  is  dug- 
out  of  rhe  ground ;  but  the  commuter 
surely  knows  a  sheep  from  a  rooster,  and 
he  can  at  least  imagine  what  country  life 
is. 

V  »}■  ' 

Some  of  these  commuters  are  genuine 
bac-k-to-the-landers.  They  came  out  and 
bought  a  farm.  Some  of  them  hoped  to 
make  it  pay  a  profit,  but  they  mostly 
abandon  that  idea  after  a  few'  years. 
They  now’  hang  to  the  land  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  one  day  increase  in  value,  for 
it  seems  evident  that  in  the  future  most 
of  Northern  New  Jersey  will  be  needed 
to  house  the  -  overflow  from  New  York. 
Many  of  these  back-to-the-landers  have 
kept  their  city  jobs.  They  go  and  come 
day  by  day  and  as  the  children  grow'  up 
they,  too,  step  into  the  treadmill  and 
help  out  the  family  income.  The  object 
in  most  cases  is  to  live,  keep  up  the  mort¬ 
gage  interest,  or  slowly  pay  off  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  thus  hold  the  land  for  later 
sale.  In  many  cases  about  all  the  real 
assets  of  such  a  family  will  be  the  land 
and  a  life  insurance  policy.  You  will  see 
at  once  the  difference  between  the  out¬ 
look  of  one  of  these  commuting  back-to- 
the-landers  and  a  farmer.  Both  are  land- 
owners.  In  one  case  the  land  increases 
in  value  without  much  regard  to  its  pro¬ 
ductive  power  or  the  crop  it  produces. 
The  owner  can  sell  his  labor  outside  of 
the  farm,  and  with  the  proceeds  from 
this  labor  keep  up  his  interest  and  wait 
for  a  rise  in  values.  He  does  not  earn 
this  increase  ;  it  is  presented  to  him  by 
what  we  call  “society,”  when  .in  the 
course  of  time  some  real  estate  promoter 
sees  that  city  people  must  have  homes 
and  uses  their  needs  and  hopes  as  a  means 
of  making  this  idle  land  valuable.  Some 
of  these  back-to-the-landers  mav  scratch 
over  a  small  corner  of  their  land  and  let 
the  rest  grow  up  to  weeds,  briers  and  brush 
until  it  is  needed  for  housing  the  overflow'. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  farmer  back  among 
the  hills  cannot  hope  to  see  his  land  gain 
in  value  that  way.  Its  value  is  based 
upon  its  productive  power  and  its  market 
situation.  This  farmer  cannot  sell  his 
labor  on  the  outside  and  take  the  proceeds 
to  support  his  farm.  He  can  have  no 
support  or  income  except  what  he  digs 
out  of  the  ground.  He  n.ay  live  on  his 
farm  for  50  years  and  find  the  selling 
value  less  than  when  he  started,  because 
population  is  moving  away  from  his  lo¬ 
cality  instead  of  swelling  up  in  his  direc¬ 
tion.  Those  of  us  who  have  seen  the 
army  of  commuters  growr  and  the  value  of 
suburban  land  increase  realize  the  danger 
that  is  coming  to  us  in  the  rapid  concen¬ 
tration  of  population  around  the  great 
cities.  It  is  drawing  wealth  and  land 
values  away  from  the  rural  sections.  1 
can  see  little  remedy  unless  some  strong 
movement  is  made  to  break  up  the  big- 
cities  and  scatter  power  and  population 
into  smaller  cities  or  towns  out  nearer 
the  farms.  Some  of  the  struggles  made 
by  these  commuting  back-to-the-landers 
to  hold  their  land  or  pay  for  it  are  strong 
and  pathetic.  Some  novelist  might  make 
a  great  story  out  of  it.  I  know  one  case 
where  a  family  started  on  one  of  these 
old  farms.  They  felt  so  sure  of  success 
that  both  man  and  woman  gave  up  their 
city  jobs.  For  two  years  they  had  prac¬ 
tically  no  income  at  all  from  the  farm, 
and  they  faced  ruin.  They  found  that  the 
woman  could  get  her  old  job  back,  so  she 
started  commuting — going  nearly  75  miles 
every  day.  The  man  remained  at  home, 
did  the  farm  work  and  as  much  of  the 
housework  as  he  could,  and  with  the 
woman’s  wages  to  help  they  finally  made 
that  farm  provide  them  a  living  and  pay 
a  little  income.  It  requires  pretty  fine 
stuff  in  human  beings  to  work  like  that. 
❖  ❖  ❖  ❖ 

The  great  proportion  of  these  com-, 
niuters  are  not  land-owners.  Some  of 
them  own  little  places  which  are  being 
paid  for  through  some  building  and  loan 
association,  but  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  renters,  and  thus  we  have  the 
commuters’  town  every  few  miles  along 
our  railroads.  The  true  commuters’  town 
presents  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies 
in  all  American  life;  it  is  such  a  curious 
and  at  times  hopeless  mixture  of  tribes 
and  traits,  people  without  any  background 
of  childhood  associations  trying  to  live 
together  and  develop  some  sort  of  clumsy 
community  spirit.  The  other  morning, 
while  waiting  for  the  train,  I  studied  one 
group  of  commuters.  There  was  an  Eng¬ 
lishman.  then  a  group  of  Swedes,  several 
Germans  or  Russians,  two  or  three 
French  people,  an  Irishman,  an  Italian, 
several  Hebrews,  a  Norwegian  and  a 
Dane,  a  Canadian  and  an  Austrian.  Of 
the  Americans  born  in  this  country,  there 
were  people  from  New  England,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Alabama,  Ohio  and  the  Far  West. 
People  from  all  over  the  world  had  been 
thrown  together  by  accident  in  our  little 
town.  Practically  every  one  of  them  had 
passed  the  impressionable  years  of  youth 
under  other  and  peculiar  conditions. 
Here  we  were  thrown  together  “without 
any  background  of  association,  trying  to 
find  some  common  impulse  or  cause  where 
where  we  could  organize  and  group  our 
social  needs  and  desires.  Our  children 
can  get  together  and  in  the  future  they 
will  regard  our  place  as  the  “dear  old 
town,”  hut  how  can  we  older  people  do  it? 
There  you  have  the  great  problem  of  the 
commuter  town  What  common  senti¬ 
ment-,  ran 


gallons  of  deadly  spray 
at  less  than  0$  a  gallon 


10  lb.  tins —  $13.50 
2  lb.  tins —  3.50 

lb.  tins —  1.25 

loz  bottles —  .35 

10  lb.  tins  make 
800  to  1000  gallons 
of  spray. 


Next  to  its  deadly  certainty,  the 
best  thing  about  Hall’s  Nicotine 
Sulphate  is  its  very  low  cost.  It 
can  be  diluted  with  water  800  to 
1 000  times  to  make  a  deadly  spray 
costing  less  than  2  cents  a  gallon. 

Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate  con¬ 
tains  40%  pure  Nicotine  —  the 
most  powerful  contact  poison 
known.  Being  a  vegetable  ex¬ 
tract,  it  will  not  harm  fruit,  flower 
or  foliage.  But  it  will  wipe  out 
aphids,  thrips  and  similar  insects. 
Use  it  next  season. 

Buy  from  your  dealer.  If  he  is 
net  supplied,  send  us  your  order 
along  with  his  name. 


NICOTINE  SULPHATE 


HallTobacco  Chemical  Go. 

114  East  16th  St..  New  York  City 


Reveals  the  faith  of  the  farmer 
in  the  resources  of  the  soil 


Does  your  soil  furnish  enough  Plant  Food  for  a 
profitable  crop? 

Every  200-pound .  bag  of  V-C  Fertilizer  used 
per  acre  on  Corn,  will  produce  under  good  cultural 
conditions,  an  increase  of  10  bushels  of  grain, 
equivalent  to  100  pounds  of  pork. 

Compare  the  cost  of  the  Bag  of  Fertilizer  with 
what  you  get  for  the  100  pounds 
of  pork. 

You  can  make  this  profit.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  write  our 

Agricultural  Service  Bureau 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 

Home  Office,  Richmond,  Va. 

* 

and  warehouses  at  all  points. 


Ask  Our 
Agricultural 
Service  Bureau 


Dealers 
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Quickest  acting,  most  devas¬ 
tating  rat  exterminator  known 
— Rodene,  now  available  on 
every  farm. 

Absolutely  guaranteed  on 
money-back  bails  by  company 
of  over  20  years’  standing.  No 

danger  to  livestock  and  poultry.  Not 
■  poison.  Instead,  it  is  a  deadly  dis¬ 
ease  germ. highly  contagious, which 
attackaonly  rats,  mice,gophersand 
other  rodents.  Farmers  using  Ro¬ 
dene  say  they  do  not  come  back. 

So  positively  certain  are  we  that 
Rodene  will  rid  your  farm  of  rats 
that  we  will  send  Special  J1  size 
bottle  and  agree  to  return  your  mon¬ 
ey  promptly  if  after  you  have  used 
it.  following  instructions,  you  find 
it  is  not  satisfactory  and  return 
the  empty  bottle.  Regular  size  * 
bottle,  $2.  / 


Send  no  money — pay 
postman.  Use  this  cou¬ 
pon  or  postcard.  Then 
pay  purchase  price 
to  postman  plus  a  eO', 
f ewcents  postage  /  \P 

when  he  deliv-  eOy  er  « 
ers.  Rodene 
wilinotfail  x 

you. 


/ 


/ 


<t- 


x>° 
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Culture  of  Bush  Limas 

I  would  like  to  raise  a  quantity  of  Lima 
beans,  and  would  prefer  the  bush  Lima 
if  I  could  get  them  to  bear.  The  pole 
Lima  beans  will  always  bear,  but  it  is 
only  once  in  a  long  time  that  the  bush 
beans  will  have  a  good  crop.  They  always 
blossom  very  full,  but  do  not  set.  One 
year  I  was  very  late  about  planting  bush 
beans,  and  did  not  get  them  in  until 
Fourth  of  July.  That  year  they  bore 
very  heavily,  but  a  large  number  of  pods 
did  not  fill  on  account  of  frost.  I  have 
been  wondering  whether  there  is  anything 
peculiar  about  the  bush  beans  that  could 
cause  them  to  set  this  way,  or  could  it  be 
that  there  is  a  difference  iu  the  way  they 
are  to  be  handled?  E.  s.  D. 

North  ‘East,  Pa. 

The  cause  of  E.  S.  D.’s  Limas  not  set¬ 
ting  was  probably  wet  weather.  A  long 
spell  of  wet  weather  when  plants  are  in 
bloom  will  very  materially  lessen  the 
yield.  Limas  should  not  be  planted  until 
the  nights  begin  to  get  a  little  warm. 
There  is  nothing  gained  by  planting  early, 
for  if  the  seed  does  come  up,  the  cool 
weather  stunts  the  plants  and  they  do  not 
make  the  vigorous  growth  necessary  for 
a  heavy  crop.  May  25  is  plenty  early  in 
this  section.  I  prefer  the  Wilson  Early 
to  any  variety  that  I  have  grown.  It  is 
very  early,  of  good  size  and  quality,  and 
a  very  heavy  cropper.  Before  the  vines 
begin  to  lie  down  on  the  ground  the 
ground  should  be  mulched  with  straw  or 
some  material  to  keep  the  dirt  from  wash¬ 
ing  on  the  pods  when  it  rains.  It  also 
retains  the  moisture  if  the  season  is  dry. 

WILLIAM  1*  ERKINS. 


Tobacco  Stems  for  Fertilizer 

I  notice  under  “Brevities”  that  tobacco 
stems  are  worth  four  times  as  much  as 
ordinary  manure.  Is  it  necessary  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  in  any  way,  either  by  cutting 
them  in  small  pieces,  or  grinding,  or 
would  you  just  spread  them  on  the  land? 
I  want  to  use  some  on  the  vegetable 
garden.  c.  H. 

The  finer  the  fertilizer  the  more  avail¬ 
able  it  becomes.  The  coarse  stems  can  be 
spread  on  the  ground  and  used  like  ma¬ 
nure,  but  if  they  are  chopped  or  ground 
they  are  more  useful  for  garden  work.  It 
is  much  like  the  difference  between  a  big 
chunk  of  chicken  manure  and  the  same 
crushed  into  a  Dowder.  The  finer  you 
can  get  the  stems  the  better  fertilizer 
they  will  make. 


Cleaner  and 
Cheaper  Threshing 


You  can  do  cleaner  work  and  operate 
with  only  half  the  crew  needed  on 
old  type  machines  when  you  use  a 
Farquhar  Thresher.  This  machine 
has  perfect  running  balance  which 
means  uniform  speed,  larger  capacity, 
economical  use  of  power  and  longer 
life.  Threshes  all  kinds  of  grain,  cow 
peas,  soy  beans,  and  comes  with  clovei 
hulling  and  rice  attachment  if  desired. 
Your  grain  is  never  blown  out  and 
lost,  for  every  Farquhar  machine  has 
a  patented  grain-saving  device  that 
saves  all  the  grain.  Self  feeder  sup¬ 
plies  bundles  in  even  stream  without 
choking.  Automatic  weigher  and 
bagger.  Wind-stacker  puts  straw 
exactly  where  it  is  wanted,  reducing 
hand  labor  to  a  minimum.  Founda¬ 
tion  frame  is  strong,  trucks  are  rigid 
and  light  running. 

Every  Farquhar  Thresher  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  give  you  absolute  satisfaction. 
Many  sizes  to  meet  all  needs. 

33x53  Vibrxtor  described  in  Bulletin  41-D. 
“  Farquhar  Junior  ”  (22x32)  Vibrator  described 
in  Bulletin  891-D. 

Ask  for  these  Bulletins— they  are  full  of  real 
information. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  .CO.,  Limited 

York,  Pa.| 


FARQUHAR 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Vetch  for  Pasture;  Lime  on  Potatoes 

(1)  Will  you  inform  me  as  to  the 
growing  of  vetch?  Will  it  do  to  sow  it  on 
wheat  or  oats  in  the  Spring  or  is  some 
other  time  of  the  year  better?  I  would 
like  it  for  pasture  and  forage  crop.  Is  it 
suitable  pasture  for  mares  and  foals,  and 
lambs  in  the  Fall?  IIow  much  seed  is 
sown  to  the  acre?  (2)  Is  lime  good  to 
put  ou  potato  soil  when  a  heavy  growth 
of  Sweet  clover  is  plowed  under?  If  so, 
how  much  per  acre,  when  500  lbs.  of 
potato  fertilizer  is  used,  and  also  top- 
dressed  with  about  12  loads  of  basement 
manure?  s.  \V.  P. 

(1)  There  is  a  variety  of  Spring  vetch 
which  can  be  seeded  with  oats  in  the 
Spring.  Of  course  it  cannot  safely  be 
scattered  on  the  wheat  like  clover.  The 
seed  must  be  covered.  The  kind  of  vetch 
usually  advised  is  Hairy  vetch.  This  is 
seeded  in  the  late  Summer  or  early  Fall. 
It  lives  over  Winter  and  makes  a  quick 
growth  the  next  Spring.  For  Spring 
seeding  the  Canada  field  peas  will  be 
more  satisfactory  than  vetch.  The  peas 
or  oats  will  make  a  green  growth  if  the 
land  is  right  and  the  peas  make  better 
fodder  than  the  vetch.  About  20  lbs.  of  , 
seed  to  the  acre.  A  common  practice  is  I 
to  seed  rye  and  vetch  together  in  the 
corn  at  last  cultivation.  This  will  give 
some  pasture  during  the  Fall. 

(2)  As  for  lime  in  potatoes,  do  not 
use  it.  Ground  limestone  might  not  do  ! 
much  damage,  but  burned  lime  will  be  quite 
sure  to  increase  the  scab.  We  should 
plow  under  the  manure  and  Sweet  clover 
and  keep  lime  away  from  the  field. 

Steel  Fence  Posts 

About  35  years  ago  I  found  a  man 
selling  steel  fence  posts.  One  of  his 
strong  inducements  was  that  they  would 
not  heave ;  said  he  did  not  know  why, 
but  if  they  heaved  he  would  refund  the 
money  paid  for  them.  I  bought  a  lot 
and  drove  them  into  the  ground.  The 
night  following  there  was  a  hard  freeze 
and  heavy  frost.  Next  morning  I  looked 
along  the  posts  and  observed  that  there 
was  no  frost  on  the  posts  for  12  to  15 
inches  above  the  ground.  Was  not  that 
queer?  No,  not  at  all.  The  iron  drew 
the  heat  from  the  ground  and  melted  the 
frost,  and  also  kept  the  ground  from 
freezing  to  the  posts.  Of  course  thev 
could  not  heave. 

{  Indiana.  job  a.  burton. 


Spreads  the  Spray  and  Makes  It 


Without  Kayso 


KAYSO  gives  complete  coverage  of 
Lime  Sulfur  or  Bordeaux  on  open¬ 
ing  buds,  unfolding  leaves  and  blossoms. 
This  means  the  greatest  protection  a- 
gainst  Scab,  Brown  Rot  or  other  fungous 
infection. 

Kayso  causes  the  spray  to  dry  quickly  in  a 
durable  coating  and  enables  the  orchardist  to 
get  the  greatest  benefit  from  sprays  that  are 
applied  in  rainy  weather — because  with  Kayso 
added  such  sprays  do  not  wash  off. 

Kayso  makes  the  delayed  dormant  spray  of 
Lime  Sulfur  and  Nicotine  Sulfate  of  highest 
effectiveness  against  Aphids,  Psylla,  Red  Bug 
and  Thrips  because  it  spreads  the  Nicotine 
and  makes  it  stick. 

Kayso  greatly  retards  chemical  reaction  be¬ 
tween  Lime  Sulfur  and  Arsenate  of  Lead — no 
sludge  or  very  little  is  formed. 

Kayso  makes  Nicotine  Sulfate  really  effec¬ 
tive  when  combined  with  Arsenate  of  Lead 
for  it  liberates  the  Nicotine  and  spreads  it 
over  the  insects. 

Kayso  makes  the  spray  cover  smooth  bark 
in  a  durable  coating  and  spreads  it  into  cracks 
and  crevices  where  San  Jose  Scale  and  similar 
pests  seek  protection. 


With 

Kayao 


These  illustrations,  made 
from  actual  photographs, 
show  apples  sprayed  with 
arsenate  of  lead.  The  apple 
on  the  left  shows  the  result 
of  the  ordinary  method  — 
the  branch  on  the  right 
shows  the  perfect  spread 
with  Kayso  added. 


POTATO  GROWERS:  Kayso  will  spread  your  sprays  and 
make  them  stick,  rain  or  shine — a  trial  will  convince  you. 


CALIFORNIA  CENTRAL  CREAMERIES,  INC. 


175  FRANKLIN  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO 
LOS  ANGELES 


Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  coupon  to  New  York  Office 

J  Enclosed  please  find40  cents.  Mall  me  sample  pack- 
I  age  KAYSO,  sufficient  for  200  gallons  of  spray. 

R-5 

|  Name - - - — 


Addros _ 


PnnFINAGOOD  QUALITY 

ROLLS  IN  ONE  PIECE 
Smooth,  1  ply,  85c.  Heavy  slate  surface,  W1.75, 
slate  surface  shingle.  Remnants,  S3.  Send  for 
complete  roofing  catalog.  397  Walden  Ave.,  BUFFALO 
HOUSE  WRECKING  &  SALVAGE  COMPANY.  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


When  you  write  advertisers  me 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ’ 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Reduce  Losses  from 

Decay  in  Shipment 

You  not  only  lose  the  fruit  and 


vegetables  which  decay  on  the  way 
to  the' consumer,  but  you  also  lose 
the  money  you  have  paid  for  pick¬ 
ing,  packing  and  freight.  It  is  easier 
to  make  more  money  by  stopping 
this  loss  than  it  is  by  increasing  pro¬ 
duction — and  can  be  done  at  trifling 
expense  on  such  perishable  fruits 
as  peaches  and  cherries,  and  such 
vegetables  as  beans  and  tomatoes. 
Several  growers  reported  to  us  that 
they  received  25c  per  basket  over 
market  price  for  their  peaches 
sprayed  with  Sulfocide  and  soap  just 
before  picking.  One  county  agent 
reported  that  a  basket  of  treated 
peaches  kept  21  days  with  only  two 
showing  rot.  A  grocer  stated  that 
treated  peaches  remained  sound 
until  sold,  while  untreated  peaches 


required  culling  at  a  heavy  loss.  A 
large  number  of  growers  reported 
that  when  all  the^peaches  of  un¬ 
treated  lots  had  rotted,  to  K  of 
the  treated  lots  were  still  sound. 
In  one  of  our  own  tests,  we  treated 
several  bunches  of  grapes— Delaware, 
Niagara  andConcord — and  laid  them 
away  without  sun  or  heat  with  the 
result  that  they  dried  up  to  raisins. 
A  Florida  grower  treated  a  shipment 
of  beans  which  netted  him  $2.00  per 
hamper,  while  a  check  shipment  was 
worthless  upon  arrival  at  market. 
No  matter  how  busy  you  are  at  pick¬ 
ing  time,  or  how  difficult  it  may  seem 
to  take  on  other  work,  you  will  make 
more  money  if  you  deliver  to  market 
in  good  condition  what  you  ship, 
even  if  you  leave  the  rest  of  the  crop 
to  rot  on  the  trees  or  vines. 


Write  to  us  today  for  full  information.  Please  address  Dep’t  16. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  50  CHURCH  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
,  .ble  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ONE  of  our  readers  sends  tlie  following,  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  Hope  Farm  man,  being  full 
of  new  inventions,  might  “pull  this  prize” : 

The  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  announced  yesterday  the  offering  of  $10,000 
for  a  new  device  or  apparatus  that  will  minimize  the 
suffering  of  animals  when  slaughtered  for  food  purposes. 
The  society’s  committee  on  humane  slaughtering  has 
created  the  prize.  The  conditions  and  reservations  cov¬ 
ering  the  competition  will  be  made  known  in  a  circular. 

Dr.  W.  Reed  Blair,  representing  the  society,  after  an 
inspection  of  the  slaughtering  methods  in  large  packing 
plants  in  Europe,  finds  that  the  American  methods  are 
less  merciful. 

The  Hope  Farm  man  knows  just  what  he  could  do 
with  the  $10,000  if  he  had  it,  but  his  mind  does  not 
seem  to  run  in  the  direction  of  killing.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  readers  who  could  handle  the  money 
to  advantage.  There  is  no  harm  in  their  working 
for  the  prize  if  they  choose. 

pk 

I  do  not  know  why  1  keep  taking  The  R.  N.-Y.,  as 
the  advertisements  are  Eastern  firms,  and  too  far  from 
here,  and  many  other  items  are  useless  for  Western 
farm  renters,  but  there  is  some  spirit  in  the  paper 
which  I  cannot  find  in  any  other.  And  so  I  would  miss 
your  paper  and  would  sooner  give  up  any  other. 

North  Dakota.  leo  huebl. 

E  consider  that  as  fine  a  statement  as  could 
be  made.  Naturally  it  is  the  ambition  of 
all  human  beings  to  excel  in  knowledge  and  power, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  such  ambition  is  peculiarly 
strong  in  journalism.  Yet  knowledge  and  ability 
will  never  carry  far  unless  it  contains  the  flavor 
of  plain  human  nature,  which  our  friend  calls  the 
spirit.  We  make  uo  effort  to  talk  down  to  our 
readers,  or  to  shout  up  to  them.  We  try  to  live 
right  with  them,  and  let  them  express  their  own 
thought.  The  true  spirit  of  life  is  found  in  common 
things. 

.lust  what  is  the  status  of  a  public  school  teacher  in 
her  own  schoolroom  during  school  hours  in  this  State? 
A  mother  in  my  district  insists  on  going  to  school  every 
day  and  annoying  both  pupils  and  teacher  by  criticizing 
the  teacher  before  her  pupils,  and  exciting  the  pupils 
u  ith  fear.  The  teacher  asked  this  mother  to  leave,  but 
the  mother  would  not.  f.  h.  b. 

NDER  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education  a 
teacher  is  supposed  to  be  master  of  the  school¬ 
room.  Parents  of  course  are  privileged  to  come  at 
any  time.  They  can  make  complaint  if  they  see  fit, 
though  it  is  usually  a  foolish  and  disturbing  thing 
to  go  into  the  schoolroom  and  make  open  criticism. 
This  should  he  made  before  tlie  school  board.  The 
woman  mentioned  has  no  business  to  act  in  this  way 
before  the  school.  If  she  will  not  stop  it  on  fair 
request  of  the  teacher,  the  school  board  should  step 
in  and  end  the  trouble.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a 
good  school  when  people  act  in  this  way. 

X 

lie  who  is  firmly  seated  in  authority  soon  learns  to 
think  security  and  not  progress  the  highest  lesson  of 
statecraft. 

IIESE  few  lines  by  James  Russell  Lowell  state 
one  of  tlie  truest  observations  of  human  nature. 
We  have  all  seen  men  start  out  to  work  some  reform. 
So  long  as  they  are  on  the  outside,  without  office  or 
power,  they  work  honestly  for  progress.  Finally 
they  win,  and  are  put  in  a  position  where  they  may 
control.  In  nine  eases  out  of  10  they  change  their 
views.  Sometimes  they  are  sobered  by  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  honestly  feel  that  it  is  better  to  stand  still 
and  be  “safe  and  sane.”  Again,  they  find  themselves 
so  hedged  in  and  tied  up  with  red  tape  and  politics 
that  they  do  not  try  to  be  free.  Then  again,  a  little 
taste  of  office  makes  them  hungry  for  more.  Too 
much  “progress”  might  .move  them  away  from  the 
job.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  how  certain  bosses 
wanted  to  put  Theodore  Roosevelt  out  of  active  pub- 
lie  life,  so  they  had  him  buried  in  the  office  of  vice- 
president.  The  truth  is  that  the  genuine  reformer 
does  not  make  a  good  office-holder.  He  would  far 
better  remain  on  the  job  of  awakening  his  fellow 


men.  A  good  critic  rarely  makes  a  good  executive. 
The  two  are  not  usually  combined  in  one  person.  We 
all  think  we  know  how  public  work  should  be  done, 
and  how  badly  it  is  done  at  present.  Put  us  on  the 
job  of  executing  the  laws  and  we  would  find  it  much 
easier  to  tell  about  it  than  to  criticize.  If  a  red- 
hot  reformer  went  into  office  and  proceeded  to  act  as 
forcibly  as  he  talked,  he  would  probably,  in  the  end, 
do  more  harm  than  good.  While  the  excitement 
lasted  the  crowd  would  be  with  him,  hut  when  they 
found  that  “reform”  means  temporary  loss  or  work 
and  self-denial,  they  would  weary  of  the  job — while 
the  politicians  are  never  weary.  The  fact  is  that 
“the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness”  does  not 
fit  well  into  the  leading  part  in  an  opera,  though  it 
is  often  more  important.  Let  the  reformer  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  job  of  trying  to  give  publicity  to  reform. 

X 

IRST  and  last,  much  advice  lias  been  given  to 
American  farmers  about  producing  silk.  The 
propaganda  bobs  up  every  now  and  then,  and  is 
made  very  plausible.  It  is  true  that  American  farm¬ 
ers  are  hunting  for  new  crops.  It  is  also  true  that  a 
great  deal  of  money  goes  out  of  this  country  for  raw 
silk.  But  these  two  truths  added  together  will  not 
prove  that  Americans  can  make  a  living  at  silk  pro 
duction.  The  fact  is  that  no  one,  anywhere,  engaged 
in  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  has  ever  made  anything 
more  than  a  mere  pittance  out  of  tlie  business.  Only 
in  a  country  where  the  scale  of  living  is  very  low 
can  human  beings  exist  at  silk  making.  It  is  no 
regular  business  for  an  American  wlio  lives  where 
the  scale  of  living  is  high.  Just  as  a  successful 
poultrymaii  must  he  half  hen,  so  a  successful  silk 
producer  must  be  half  -worm,  and  that  is  no  occu¬ 
pation  for  an  American.  The  super-optimist  will  say 
“there  goes  that  old  pessimist  again,  knocking  a  new 
industry.”  There  are  some  industries  that  ought  to 
be  knocked.  Among  them  we  include  oil  stock  pro¬ 
motion,  unit  orchards,  big  investments  in  “novelties,” 
and  silkworm  culture  for  America  ns. 

ARMERS  everywhere  are  casting  about  for  new 
crops.  They  are  ready  to  experiment  in  a  small 
way  with  almost  anything.  Among  others  suggested 
is  broom  corn.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  the 
market  for  the  brush  cannot  be  overstocked.  That  is 
wrong.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  produce  such  a 
crop  of  broom  corn  that  it  could  hardly  be  given 
away,  for  there  is  no  outlet  for  the  brush  except  for 
making  brooms.  There  might  he  a  fair  chance  in 
some  new  community  to  organize  a  small  broom¬ 
making  factory  and  have  it  use  up  the  local  product. 
Beyond  that  a  large  crop  of  broom  corn  will  be  much 
of  a  gamble. 

X 

N  page  485  8.  E.  Bryner  argued  that  with  all 
its  faults  and  shortcomings  the  proposed  school 
law  should  be  passed  at  once  and  amended  later. 
Now  Mr.  Bryner  says : 

Your  poiut  is  well  taken.  What  I  desired  to  bring 
out  was  the  condition  of  semi-apathy  prevalent  at  pres¬ 
ent  with  most  country  people,  due  to  discouragement, 
high  taxes,  low  prices  and  many  other  bothersome  mat¬ 
ters,  most  of  which  have  been  brought  out  time  and 
time  again  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  In  other  words,  we  seem 
to  be  elected  for  a  new  school  law  sooner  or  later ;  there¬ 
fore,  let  it  come.  That  is  the  attitude  I  was  intending 
to  typify.  However,  I  am  pleased  to  see  you  are  arous¬ 
ing  a  spirited  discussion,  really  greater  than  I  expected 
could  be  done  within  so  short  a  time,  and  it  is  all  for 
the  best.  If  the  framers  of  this  theoretical  legislation 
could  spend  just  a  few  years  in  the  Simon-pure  country 
and  make  a  close  study  of  things  as  they  exist,  I  am 
certain  their  viewpoint  would  be  vastly  benefited  and 
measurably  broadened. 

The  great  majority  of  our  rural  people  are  taking 
a  sober  view  of  this  matter.  We  think  they  are  wise 
in  refusing  to  be  rushed  into  legislation  which  they 
do  not  fully  understand.  As  stated  before,  we  will 
guarantee  to  develop  a  discussion  which  will  carry 
the  matter  clearly  into  every  school  district.  We 
do  not  intend  to  start  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one  and  its  hill  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  right,  but  we  shall  try  to  pick  the  bill  apart, 
section  by  section,  and  let  our  readers  understand 
just  what  it  meaus,  so  far  as  such  a  thing  can  be 
done  in  advance  of  practical  operations.  We  believe 
that  such  analysis  will  popularize  the  bill  if  it  is 
right.  At  any  rate,  that  is  our  conception  of  the 
way  this  most  important  question  should  be  settled. 

* 

HE  story  is  told  of  the  boy  who  said  he  fully 
understood  the  lesson  until  the  teacher  ex¬ 
plained  it.  Then  he  got  mixed  up.  This  boy  worked 
the  problem  out  in  his  own  mind  by  simple  reason¬ 
ing.  The  teacher  had  to  do  it  by  certain  rules  or 
forms,  and  the  boy  fell  down  over  the  rules.  There 
was  a  man  lost  one  night  in  the  darkness  and  fog. 
He  wandered  on  until  finally  he  saw  a  dim  light.  He 
went  straight  to  it.  over  fields  and  fences,  through  a 


swamp,  until  finally  he  came  to  a  farmhouse  where 
he  found  light  and  comfort  by  the  fire.  The  farmer 
heard  his  story  and  found  fault.  “You  came  the 
wrong  way!  Why  did  you  cut  across  the  fields? 
Why  didn’t  you  go  around  the  road?  That's  the 
proper  way  to  go — where  others  do!  You  ought  to 
go  out  again  and  come  the  right  way.”  The  great 
majority  of  people  want  to  go  straight  to  the  mark 
when  they  see  the  light.  They  run  upon  a  cut-and- 
dried  world  wherein  teachers  and  “leaders”  have 
devised  forms  and  rules  which  we  must  all  recognize 
or  be  known  as  “cranks”  or  “nuts,”  or  worse.  We 
think  that  many  of  these  rules  and  laws  of  society 
are  much  like  bricks  put  in  the  path  of  an  automo¬ 
bile. 

❖ 

IF  you  used  certified  seed  potatoes,  would  you 
treat  them  for  scab?  We  certainly  would,  as  a 
precaution  and  insurance.  The  expense  is  not  great, 
and  this  program  is  a  part  of  “Safety  first.”  The 
certified  seed  cannot  be  guaranteed  as  absolutely  free 
from  scab.  A  little  thought  about  the  nature  of  the 
disease  will  show  how  impossible  it  would  be  to 
guarantee  absolute  freedom  from  the  disease  germs. 
It  is  possible  to  rogue  out  diseased  and  inferior 
plants  while  they  are  growing,  and  to  make  sure 
that  only  strong  and  vital  seed  is  used  in  producing 
the  crop.  That  is  what  the  certificate  stands  for. 
We  have  found  the  certified  seed  far  superior  to 
common  stock,  but  as  a  further  insurance  we  think 
it  pays  to  treat  the  seed.  A  proportion  of  two  ounces 
of  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  15  gallons  of 
water,  the  seed  soaked  in  it  for  DO  minutes,  will  pay. 

X 

E  have  no  end  of  questions  about  measuring 
hay  in  the  mow  or  stack,  and  estimating  the 
commercial  value  of  silage.  A  ton  of  hay  will  meas¬ 
ure  from  4.80  to  520  cubic  feet,  depending  on  the  kind 
of  hay,  its  condition,  and  the  way  it  is  packed  in. 
Probably  an  average  of  500  cubic  feet  would  be  about 
right,  but  in  any  event  this1  sort  of  estimating  is 
little  better  than  a  guess.  As  for  silage,  there  is  no 
definite  market  price  for  it.  The  value  is  usually  a 
comparative  one,  figured  at  35  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  good  mixed  hay.  Thus,  where  hay  is  worth  $20  a 
ton  in  the  mow,  a  ton  of  silage  in  the  silo  would 
be  called  worth  $7.50.  The  feeding  value  might  be 
higher  than  that,  but  the  commercial  or  selling  price 
is  fairly  put  at  35  per  cent  of  the  bay  price. 

X 

E  hear  of  a  farmer  who  was  very  active  in 
securing  credits  legislation.  He  wanted  a 
good  chance  to  borrow,  and  also  wanted  the  limit  (O' 
a  farm  loan  raised  to  $25,000.  He  can  now  make 
use  of  this  credit,  and  says  he  will  use  it,  partly  at 
least,  in  buying  land  and  stock  from  less  fortunate 
farmers  and  holding  them  for  a  rise  in  value.  That 
is  to  say,  being  a  naturally  keen  business  man,  h  * 
will  use  his  power  of  credit  for  speculative  purposes. 
Right  in  his  own  neighborhood  a  small  farmer  has 
lost  his  farm  simply  because  he  could  not  raise  $1,200 
quickly.  He  was  too  small  a  fish  for  the  banks  or 
ordinary  money  lenders.  They  did  not  call  Mm  a 
good  risk,  yet  with  a  little  financial  help  at  just  the 
right  time  he  could  have  made  good.  Personally,  we 
think  the  men  able  to  obtain  these  big  credits  should 
look  after  the  little  fellows  right  in  their  own  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  failure  to  do  that  will  destroy  the 
most  necessary  and  valuable  thing  in  all  eo-operatice 
work. 


Brevities 

The  Loganberry,  an  American  hybrid,  is  being  culti¬ 
vated  in  France. 

Buckwheat  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  scratch 
grain.  Overeat  of  buckwheat  cakes  and  see. 

Those  who  grow  Soy  beans  for  the  first  time  should 
remember  that  inoculation  of  the  seeds  pays,  but  that 
lime  is  not  generally  needed.  The  Soy  bean  is  naturally 
an  acid  soil  plant. 

One  of  our  readers  asks  help  in  a  debate  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question  :  “Resolved,  that  energy  is  more  neces¬ 
sary  to  success  on  a  farm  than  education.”  Now,  which 
side  would  you  take  from  choice? 

Every  year  there  are  questions  about  feeding  smutted 
corn  to  cattle,  either  in  the  silo  or- as  dry  stalks.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  experiments,  all  showing  that 
the  smut,  fed  in  moderate  quantities,  caused  no  injury. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  rise,  and  pull  the  cob¬ 
webs  from  our  eyes,  to  burn  the  brush  and  milk  the  cow, 
and  teach  the  sheep  dog  his  bow-wow.  'While  Harding 
yields  his  printer’s  ink.  we’ll  pull  the  bucket  from  the 
sink,  and  irrigate  the  soil.  All  “Far  East”  needs  a 
mighty  store  of  hay  and  grain  and  feeds  galore,  so  rise 
and  do  your  part. — if.  g. 

Quite  the  usual  number  of  people  write  asking  if 
lime-sulphur  frozen  during  the  Winter  is  still  good 
for  spraying.  Why  not  ask  the  lime-sulphur?  Pour 
a  little  of  it  into  water  and  see  how  it  acts.  If  it 
spreads  and  dissolves  easily,  it  is  all  right.  Pretty  much 
the  same  is  true  of  seed  potatoes.  Ask  the  potatoes. 
Cut  a  few  of  them  and  plant  in  pots  or  baskets  and 
see  if  they  sprout  well. 
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Governor  Smith  and  the  Agricultural 
Department 

GOVERNOR  SMITH  has  hardly  done  himself 
justice  in  his  dispute  with  Speaker  Mach  old 
over  the  control  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 
The  Governor’s  bill  to  abolish  the  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Council  and  to  authorize  him  to  appoint  a  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  has  passed  the  Senate. 
The  effect  of  the  law  would  be  to  put  a  man  selected 
by  the  Governor  in  the  place  of  the  present  incum¬ 
bent,  and,  of  course,  to  put  the  control  and  patronage 
of  the  department  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and 
his  successors,  when  they  happen  to  be  Democrats. 
Cnder  a  Republican  administration  the  control 
would  be  substantially  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor 
in  any  case.  Governor  Smith  has  addressed  a  special 
message  to  the  Assembly,  demanding  a  passage  of 
the  bill.  Speaker  Machold  makes  reply  to  justify 
the  Assembly  in  refusing  to  pass  the  Governor’s  bill. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  Speaker’s  retort  that  the 
Governor  has  offered  no  constructive  plan  of  re¬ 
organization  is  pertinent.  The  Governor  insists  that 
the  Council  is  irresponsive  to  the  will  of  the  public, 
tiiat  it  is  un-American  and  that  the  law  is  funda¬ 
mentally  unsound  in  that  it  clothes  the  Legislature 
with  authority  to  make  an  appointment  which  is  an 
executive  function.  This  is  all  true,  but.  it  is  aca¬ 
demic.  There  is  nothing  in  the  hill  or  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  recent  utterances  to  indicate  that  he  has  any 
policy  for  the  department  other  than  to  continue  the 
perfunctory  work  that  it  has  been  doing.  At  best  it 
would  be  a  new  man  and  a  Democrat  doing  the  work 
now  performed  by  a  Republican  already  in  the  ser¬ 
vice.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  change 
would  work  to  the  advantage  of  agriculture,  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  under  the  circumstances  Speaker 
Machold  is  abundantly  justified  in  refusing  to  en- 
eou  rage  a  mere  political  change. 

Governor  Smith  lost  his  opportunity  to  reorganize 
the  Agricultural  Department  in  the  first  year  of  liis 
first  administration.  It  was  then  demoralized.  In 
his  first  campaign  Governor  Smith  promised  to  re¬ 
organize  it;  but  he  sacrificed  the  department  in  a 
trade  for  more  alluring  patronage,  and  proposed  to 
retain  the  Council  that  he  previously  promised  to 
abolish.  Since  then  the  status  of  the  department  has 
been  improved,  and  while  it  yet  falls  far  short  of  the 
service  it  should  be  to  the  farmers,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  a  mere  political  change  in  the  head 
would  add  to  its  efficiency. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Governor  asserts,  that  the  State 
is  not  getting  full  value  for  the  money  it  spends 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  largely 
limited  to  the  exercise  of  police  powers.  The  great 
need  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  is  help  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  their  crops.  They  produce  in  abundance, 
but  they  sell  at  a  loss.  There  never  was  a  time  be¬ 
fore  when  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  so  many 
bushels  of  grain,  or  so  many  pounds  of  potatoes,  or 
quarts  of  milk,  to  buy  supplies  for  the  home  and 
farm  as  now.  There  never  was  a  time  when  farmers 
received  so  small  a  portion  of  the  consumer’s  dollar 
as  just  now.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the 
average  farmer  found  it  harder  to  make  ends  meet 
than  since  the  war,  and  today.  The  dealer  sets  the 
price  on  his  products,  and  the  tradesman  puts  the 
price  on  what  he  sells.  If  he  were  obliged  to  pay 
himself  and  his  family  railroad  wages,  IK)  per  cent 
of  the  farmers  of  the  State  would  go  bankrupt  with¬ 
in  a  year.  This  system  of  robbing  the  farm  has  de¬ 
veloped  under  State  patronage.  It  is  so  firmly  en¬ 
trenched  only  the  power  of  the  State  can  change  it. 
Governor  Smith  has  twice  had  the  privilege  of  de¬ 
manding  authority  to  correct  the  abuses  in  the  farm 
marketing  system.  lie  first  promised  to  do  it  and 
then  hedged.  He  promises  nothing  of  the  kind  now. 
lie  does  argue  the  need  of  better  distribution  in  the 
interest  of  producer  and  consumer  but  he  recom¬ 
mended  making  the  Foods  and  Markets  Department  a 
bureau  in  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  yet  ap¬ 
proves  that  change.  That  change  was  advocated 
and  paid  for  in  political  contributions  by  the  large 
distributors  and  food  speculators  because  they  knew 
they  could  control  a  bureau  in  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  in  which  they  have  always  been  entrenched 
by  political  influences,  and  they  had  so  far  been  un¬ 
able  to  get  any  footing  in  the  new  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets.  Governor  Smith  was  in  polit¬ 
ical  life  at  the  time,  and  he  is  not  innocent  enough 
of  political  strategy  to  have  any  doubt  about  the 
purpose  of  the  movement.  To  advocate  a  definite 
policy  of  efficient. and  economic  distribution  of  farm 
food  products  and  the  return  of  a  fair  share  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  to  the  producer  would  offend  the 
most  powerful  group  of  political  contributors  of  the 
State,  and  while  he  talks  loosely  of  the  need,  the 
Governor  fully  justifies  the  Speaker’s  criticism  that 


no  comprehensive  policy  has  been  offered.  We  sug¬ 
gested  this  defect  in  his  previous  recommendations. 
If  he  had  presented  a  definite  policy  he  would  have 
the  support  of  farmers  and  their  friends,  who  are 
unable  to  enthuse  over  a  problem  of  political  pat¬ 
ronage. 


The  April  Milk  Situation 

THE  basis  for  milk  prices  for  April  has  been 
fixed.  The  League  pool  price  for  class  one  is 
$2.80  and  for  class  two,  $2.20.  The  ultimate  price 
for  the  other  classes  depends  as  usual  on  quota¬ 
tions  of  butter  and  cheese. 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Association  has  made  a  flat 
price  of  $2.50 — the  company  takes  all  the  milk  and 
cares  for  its  own  surplus. 

The  Non-poolers  Asociation  make  a  similar  flat 
price  of  $2.50.  They  also  make  a  classified  price  to 
dealers  who  buy  on  the  classified  basis.  The  class 
one  price  is  $2.00,  and  class  two,  $2.35.  Substantially 
all  their  classified  milk  is  sold  under  class  one  and 
two. 

The  Eastern  States  Milk  Producers,  Inc.,  is  a 
central  organization  of  15  farm-owned  and  farm- 
managed  local  co-operative  associations.  While 
working  in  harmony  under  their  federation,  each 
local  plant  sells  its  own  milk  and  collects  its  own 
bills  and  distributes  the  proceeds  to  its  patrons. 
They  do  not  return  a  uniform  price  to  their  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  returns '  depend  on  the  success  of  the 
management  to  make  good  sales  and  keep  down 
expenses  and  losses  from  month  to  month.  As  a 
rule  they  are  successful  and  are  becoming  more 
so  as  they  gain  experience.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  those  plants  that  sell  their  products  through 
their  own  men  are  more  successful  than  those  who 
depend  on  the  trade. 

Aside  from  these  there  are  about  20  farm-owned 
co-operative  plants  rented  out  to  dealers.  Still 
further  there  are  in  the  territory  several  farm- 
owned  plants  that  are  yet  run  independent  of  any 
general  organization.  Returns  to  producers  vary 
some  month  from  10  cents  to  more  than  $1  a  100 
pounds.  This  makes  too  many  independent  units 
and  groups  to  compete  with  one  another  in  making 
sales  to  buyers  united  in  one  organization  under 
the  New  York  Milk  Confei*ence  Board.  There  is 
only  one  price  to  city  consumers.  There  is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  and  different  price  for  each  independent  asso¬ 
ciation  and  group.  This  makes  a  lower  price  to  all. 
Heretofore  leaders  have  complained  that  farmers 
would  not  get  together.  It  is  a  good  time  now  tor 
the  leaders  to  get  together  themselves. 


Success  in  Co-operative  Wool  Marketing 

The  sheep  growers  in  New  York  State  for  the  past 
three  years  have  been  successfully  organized  and  operat¬ 
ed  a  co-operative  wool  grading  and  marketing  associa¬ 
tion.  Through  this  institution,  the  New  York  State 
Sheep  Growers’  Co-operative  Association,  Inc.,  they 
have  been  entirely  successful  in  the  details  of  assem¬ 
bling,  warehousing,  grading  and  selling  graded  wool 
direct  to  mills.  The  proof  of  any  co-operative  market¬ 
ing  enterprise  rests  upon  its  resultant  satisfactoriness  to 
those  who  participate.  It  is  difficult  to  argue,  convinc¬ 
ingly,  to  some,  the  advantages  which  may  accrue 
through  co-operation  unless  there  is  some  proof  of  finan¬ 
cial  gain.  The  experience  gained  this  far  in  marketing 
wool  seems  to  indicate  clearly  that  not  only  can  the 
sheep  growers,  through  their  organization,  assemble, 
warehouse,  grade  and  market  their  product,  but  that  as 
a  result  of  these  steps  they  realize  several  cents  per 
pound  more  than  they  could  receive  by  selling  their  un¬ 
graded  wool  to  local  dealers.  Having  proven  these 
points  to  their  general  satisfaction,  their  next  task  is  to 
extend  the  service  of  their  association  to  all  sheep 
growers  in  New  York,  and  adjacent  States,  who  may 
desire  to  make  use  of  this  marketing  agency. 

Expressed  in  terms  of  grades  and  percentages,  the 
wools  of  New  York  State  fall  into  the  following  recog¬ 
nized  grades.  The  third  column  in  the  table  shows  the 
prices  received  for  wools  marketed  during  the  season 


Grade  Quantity,  lbs. 

Fancy  Delaine  .  7,469 

Delaine  .  33,069 

Fine  clothing .  5,098 

x/i  blood  combing  .  102,706 

Vs  blood  clothing .  6,200 

%  blood  combing .  121,581 

%  blood  clothing . 2,911 

!4  blood  combing . .  199,008 

14  blood  clothing .  2,721 

14  blood  low  and  common .  12.772 

Tags  .  2,455 

Rejects  .  19,116 

V2  -blood  fed  wools .  2,585 


Sale  Price 
$0.52 
.52 
.44 
.50 
.42 
.47 
.28 
.42 
.26 
.241/, 


522,821 

The  cost  of  marketing  the  1922  clip,  including  all 
charges  for  grading,  sorting,  accounting,  insurance,  etc., 
exclusive  of  the  freight  charge  from  the  shipping  point 
to  the  warehouse  at  Syracuse,  was  ,0275c  per  pound. 
A  further  reduction  in  the  cost  of  marketing  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected,  mainly  by  an  increase  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  wool  to  be  handled  in  the  future. 

The  wools  are  sold,  in  the  main,  largely  through  the 
agency  of  correspondence  direct  with  mills.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  as  soon  as  the  wools  are  graded  the  mills  are 
advised  of  the  fact.  A  mill  desiring  to  purchase  re¬ 
quests  samples,  or  they  may  send  their  buyer  to  inspect 
the  grades.  If  a  price  mutually  satisfactory  is  agreed 
upon,  the  sale  is  confirmed,  and  the  wools  are  packed, 
shipped  and  paid  for,  following  the  usual  terms  of  1  per 
cent  discount  if  bill  is  paid  within  10  days.  Since  the 
title  to  the  wool  does  not  pass  to  the  purchaser  until  the 
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drafts  are  paid,  the  association  is  safeguarded  in  the 
transaction. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  total  quantity  of  wools 
marketed  through  the  association  comprise  less  than 
half  the  wool  produced  in  the  State,  according  to  the 
census  figures.  This  indicates  that  many  farmers  are 
still  selling  their  ungraded  wools  to  local  dealers.  Of 
the  1,650  farmers  who  are  participating  in  this  move¬ 
ment,  less  than  20  members  requested  advance  payments 
on  their  wool  before  it  was  sold.  This  record  may  he 
somewhat  disconcerting  to  those  who  argue  that  farmers 
must  sell  their  produce  at  once  in  order  to  secure  cash 
to  meet  other  expenses. 

The  warehouse  and  office  of  the  association  is  located 
at  Syracuse.  This  location  is  central  and  accessible  to 
all  sheep  growers  in  the  Eastern  States  who  may  desire 
to  participate.  An  important  feature  of  the  work  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  is  that  the  members  are  not 
only  securing  good  prices  for  their  wools,  but  they  are 
assured  that  their  wools  are  properly  graded  and  pro¬ 
tected  until  sold  by  their  own  agency.  Since  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  concerned  with  building  up  a  reputation  for 
well-graded  Eastern-grown  wool,  it  can  have  no  object 
in  attempting  to  misrepresent  facts.  It  is  interesting  in 
this  connection  to  note  that  grades  put  up  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  are  being  accepted  by  discriminating  mills  as 
satisfactory.  Another  point  is  that  the  accounts  and 
books  of  the  association  are  open  to  inspection  of  the 
members,  which  is  a  privilege  not  accorded  by  most 
commission  houses.  ^  The  future  of  co-operative  market¬ 
ing  of  wool  in  the  East  rests  with  the  sheep  growers. 

F.  E.  ROBERTSON.  Mgr. 


A  Resolution  on  the  New  School  Law 

A  special  meeting  of  the  taxpayers  of  School  District 
No.  8,  Victor,  Ontario  Go.,  N.  Y.,  was  held  on  March 
17,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  proposed  “New 
Rural  School  Law.”  After  a  full  and  frank  discussion 
tin*  following  was  approved: 

“Whereas,  In  accordance  with  our  understanding  of 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  new  law  to  govern  tin* 
rural  schools  of  New  York,  we  feel  the  question  is  such 
a  large  and  vital  one  that  it  should  be  left  open  for  the 
purpose  of  full  and  free  discussion  by  the  people  whose 
children  will  alone  be  affected,  and  will  alone  he  called 
upon  to  pay  the  apparent  excessive  increased  tax  which, 
added  to  these  already  carried,  will  be  well-nigh  con¬ 
fiscatory. 

“Moreover,  we  know  of  no  law  compelling  one  man 
to  assume  and  carry  the  financial  burden  of  another, 
yet,  as  we  interpret  the  bill,  that  is  precisely  what  any 
one  district,  a  member  of  a  community  district,  will  be 
expected  to  do,  provided  a  bonded  indebtedness  rests 
upon  any  other  district  member  of  the  same  community 
district  at  the  time  the  bill  becomes  effective  as  a  law. 

“Feeling  the  above  reasons  in  themselves,  without 
enumerating  others,  are  sufficient  to  ask  for  a  delated 
action ;  therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  we  express  our  disapproval  of  the 
intention  to  pass  this  bill  at  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislature,  and  respectfully  request  it  he  permitted  to 
remain  inactive  for  at  least  one  year.” 

viCToit  j.  TT8CTTER,  Clerk. 


New  York  State  Notes 

1  here  has  been  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
have  had  their  herds  tested  for  tuberculosis  that  the  test 
uas  not  accurate.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  make  a 
judgment  from  one  or  even  two  tests.  Such  a  measure 
must  be  made  from  a  large  number.  One  of  the  herds 
in  the  State  that  has  been  regularly  tested  for  the 
longest  time  is  at  the  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva.  During  the  22  years  that  they  have  been 
testing  there  have  been  made  816  tests,  and  out  of  this 
number  there  have,  been  hut  nine  reactors.  Tubercular 
lesions  were  found  in  six  of  these  animals.  In  two- of 
the  eases  no  tubercular  lesions  were  found,  although 
there  was  no  definite  method  to  prove  that  these  ani¬ 
mals  were  not  tubercular.  The  one  remaining  animal 
was  re-tested  and  no  reaction  followed.  This  truly  is  a 
wonderful  record,  and  over  a  period  for  fair  judgment. 

In  response  to  the  demand  for  better  seed  throughout 
tin*  State,  of  known  quality,  the  New  York  State  Seed 
Improvement  Co-operative  Association,  Inc.,  has  been 
organized,  and  is  preparing  to  handle  the  inspection  and 
certification  of  seed  grains  and  potatoes.  For  several 
years  potato  inspection  has  been  performed  by  members 
of  the  staff  of  Plant  Pathology  Department  of  the  State 
College  in  co-operation  with  the  State  Potato  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  a  similar  way  the  Department  of  Plant  Breed¬ 
ing  has  been  carrying  on  inspection  work  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  seeds.  This  inspection  work  has  been 
particularly  with  growers  of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley.  In  this  work  only  strains  that  have  been  given  a 
thorough  trial  in  the  experimental  field  and  in  out-Srate 
tests  over  a  period  of  years  have  been  recommended. 
The  object  of  the  newly  organized  association  is  to  bring 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  growers  of  seeds  the  more 
efficient  production  and  wider  distribution  of  inspected 
and  recommended  seeds.  Inspection  service  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  association  and  certification  will  he  grained 
to  those  stocks  which  meet  the  standards  set.  In  the 
organization  of  this  association  it  is  definitely  stated 
that  the  membership  should  not  be  large  at  the  start,  so 
that  service  can  be  given  in  the  inspection  of  seeds.  The 
board  of  directors  of  this  new  association  are:  Presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary,  Bruce  I*.  Jones,  Hall,  N.  Y. ;  vice- 
presidents.  Elmer  E.  Ilultz,  Marathon,  N.  Y.  ;  IT  Bruce 
Munger,  Bergen,  N.  Y. ;  Arthur  M.  Reed,  Cortland.  N. 
V.;  Lyman  L.  Foote,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

The  Hunter  variety  of  nectarine  is  the  name  of  the 
new  variety  of  this  fruit  that  has  been  developed  at 
the  State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva.  This  variety 
is  from  a  seedling  grown  from  a  sport  which  came  from 
an  Liberia  peach  pit  planted  in  April,  1916.  It  first 
limited  in  1920.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  horticulturists 
at  the  station  that  this  fruit  will  find  a  place  in  tlm 
home  gardens  of  the  State. 

I'he  sum  of  $2,195.492  85  has  been  allotted  to  New 
1  ork  State  from  the  Federal  appropriations  for  road 
building.  •  When  this  amount  is  duplicated  by  the  State 
appropriation  it  will  do  much  to  connect  many  of  the 
heretofore  untouched  sections  with  a  more  ready  means 
to  markets. 


During  the  year  1922,  2,166  carloads  of  lettuce  were 
shipped  from  various  points  in  New  York  State  by 
growers  and  buyers.  Oswego  County  shipped  the  most, 
total  cars  reaching  1.188.  Wayne  County  was  second 
with  a  shipment  of  792.  Genesee  came  next  with  a  total 
of  775.  Orleans  came  fourth  on  the  list,  with  158  cars. 
The  balance  of  the  State  was  in  much  smaller  amounts 
in  the  individual  counties.  Cayuga  and  Onondaga  com¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  each  shipping  hut  one  car 
each.  ti,  A.  F. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

“Black  UmbreHas” 

Oft  from  my  chamber  window  hist  tin 
above  the  town, 

I  .scan  the  somber  street  whene’er  the 
rain  comes  down  ; 

Gray  skies  and  gray  clouds  are  not  a 
cheering  sight, 

But  black  umbrellas  turn  day  into  night. 

If  ever  color’s  needed  ’tis  on  a  rainy  day, 
And  artist  folk  will  tell  you  a  rare  back¬ 
ground  is  gray ; 

We  need  a  dash  of  scarlet,  a  glint  of 
green  and  gold, 

’Tis  then  we  pray  for  rainbows  to  unfold. 

Oh,  why*  j|rhen  skies  are  weeping,  should 
garments  cry  aloud — 

Beneath  a  black  umbrella  gloom  clothes 
us  like  a  shroud  ; 

Why,  that’s  the  time  for  canopies  as  gay 
as  Joseph’s  coat, 

And  boutonnieres  would  lend  a  happy 
note. 

I  wish  a  swarm  of  fairies  with  paints  of 
every  hue 

Would  steal  all  black  umbrellas  and  make 
them  bloom  anew  ; 

Ah,  then  my  chamber  window,  high  up 
above  the  town, 

Would  face  upon  a  garden  whene’er  the 
rain  comes  down. 

— Harper’s  Bazar. 

* 

A  RECENT  inquiry  is  for  prune  marma¬ 
lade,  which  is  unknown  to  us.  We  should 
like  a  recipe  for  this  marmalade,  if  any¬ 
one  among  our  readers  can  supply  it. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  the  name  of 
some  herb,  mild  and  pleasant  in  flavor, 
Avhich  was  used  nearly  40  years  ago  to 
flavor  pork  sausage.  It  was  not  sage, 
which  is  ordinarily  used.  Rosemary, 
sweet  marjoram  and  Summer  savory  are 
all  used  in  various  forms  of  sausage,  but 
most  home  sausage  makers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  have  used  sage  only.  We  should  like 
to  learn  what  other  herbs,  if  any,  are 
used  in  ordinary  pork  sausage. 

* 

Information  is  asked  as  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  trouble  in  canning: 

I  have  a  steam  pressure  cooker ;  when 
canning  fruits  and  vegetables  I  have 
so  much  trouble  having  the  juice  go  down 
in  the  cans.  I  fill  them  full  and  when  I 
take  them  out  of  the  cooker  the  juice  is 
down  so  the  can  is  only  about  three- 
fourths  full.  What  is  the  reason,  and 
what  can  I  do  to  remedy  it? 

Among  causes  generally  given  for  this 
trouble  are  insufficient  blanching  in  the 
case  of  green  vegetables,  and  irregular 
steqm  pressure.  What  have  our  many  ex¬ 
perienced  canners  to  say  about  it? 

* 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  a  very 
interesting  bulletin,  “Directions  for  Col¬ 
lecting  and  Preserving  Insects,”  by  Anna 
Botsford  Comstock.  This  is  Extension 
Bulletin  59,  and  it  will  possess  great  in¬ 
terest  and  value  for  young  people  who 
wish  to  make  collections  of  insects.  The 
bulletin  is  freely  illustrated,  and  gives 
clear  directions  for  capturing,  killing  and 
preserving  the  specimens. 

* 


strip  off.  The  loosened  part  will  be  in 
long  and  short  pieces,  and  tapering ;  all 
shapes,  in  fact.  Now  take  a  knife  blade 
and  drive  it  in  a  board,  blade  tipping  a 
little  from  you  as  you  are  to  sit,  astride 
of  the  board.  Place  a  block  of  1-in.  board 
0  or  8  in.  long,  having  a  shingle  nail  in 
each  end  the  distance  from  the  knife  blade 
you  want  the  width  of  the  splint,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  machine  the  mass  of  pounded 
grain,  as  one  grain  deep  is  all  you  are 
supposed  to  pound  loose  at  one  revolution 
of  the  log.  Soak  all  splints  before  trying 
to  use  in  warm  water,  and  keep  them  in 
it  while  using.  It  is  better  to  soak  them 
all  the  time  until  used  tip.  day  and  night. 
Cut  the  tree  at  any  time,  and  select  a 
log  free  from  knots  and  black  seams. 
Store  the  cut  logs  in  damp  place,  but 
don’t  get  too  dry  or  too  wet,  as  too  wet 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9802.  Girl’s  One- 
piece  Dress.  4  to  10 
years.  The  8-year 
size  will  require  2% 
yards  of  material  27 
inches  wide,  2% 
yards  30,  2  yards 

44.  20  cents. 


9798.  Dress  clos¬ 
ing  in  back,  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  10  and  18 
years.  The  10-year 
size  will  require  4% 
yards  of  material  30 
inches  wide,  4t6 
yards  44,  3  yards  54. 

20  cents. 


2118.  Long-waisted 
Dress  with  kimono 
sleeves,  34  to  42 
bust.  The  medium 
size  will  require  3*4 
yards  of  material 
40,  44  or  54  inches 
wide.  20  cents. 


9995.  Girl’s  Dress, 
0  to  12  years.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  2%  yards  of 
material  30  inches 
wide,  3%  yards  40, 
2%  yards  44.  20 

cents. 


Preparing  Ash  Splints 

The  ash  to  use  for  chair  seats  and  bas¬ 
kets  is  black  or  swamp  ash;  also  elm  and 
some  kinds  of  oak.  The  way  to  proceed  is 
this :  Cut  a  young  tree,  6  to  8  in.,  with¬ 
out  knots  or  limbs ;  remove  the  bark. 
Take  a  poll  ax  with  a  rounding  poll  and 
pound  the  log  lightly  on  one  side  the  en¬ 
tire  length,  and  each  year’s  growth  will 
gradually  come  loose.  Start  at  the  end  to 
pull  strips  off.  Pound  some,  more  if  it 
sticks.  Take  off  a  number  of  layers  and 
repeat  the  operation  on  other  side  of  log. 
For  the  uprights  of  a  basket,  heavier 
wood  will  have  to  be  used  than  that  used 
for  the  braiding.  Some  trees  have  a 
heavier  growth  than  others.  I  have  made 
baskets  from  four  quarts  to  two  bushels. 
Put  strips  in  warm  water  if  they  get 
stiff.  Uprights  for  baskets  shouid  be 
made  15  double  and  one  double  single  on 
one  side  and  double  on  the  other,  making 
33  all  around.  All  standards  should  be 
of  the  same  length.  Trees  can  be  cut  at 
any  time,  but  material  is  best,  in  Winter. 

Pennsylvania.  G.  b.  g. 

On  page  346  a  reader  has  asked  for  in¬ 
formation  on  preparing  ash  splints  for 
chair  seats,  etc.  It  is  the  black  ash  that 
is  used.  Select  a  log  about  6  or  S  in.  in 
diameter,  cut  about  .6  ft.  long  and  pound 
same  with  a  head  ax,  striking  one  'fair 
blow  in  a  place.  Care  must  be  used  not 
to  cut  the  fiber  of  the  grain,  causing  a 
bruise.  Keep  the  log  turning  over  as  fast 
as  you  have  pounded  across  from  end  to 
end.  'When  you  have  that  done,  that  is, 
have  been  cl^lr  around  the  Jog,  begin  to 


causes  the  grain  to  be  tender  when  pouud- 

lnS-  F.  A.  D. 

The  following  information  is  given  the 
inquirer  who  asks  about  preparing 
splints  for  seating  chairs  or  making  bas¬ 
kets,  on  page  346 :  Select  a  smooth- 
barked  black  or  water  (not  white)  ash 
tree  5  or  6  in.  in  diameter,  free  from 
knots.  Split  it  down  to  one-eighth.  Split 
out  the  heart.  On  shaving  horse  trim 
edges  and  remove  bark.  Then  commence 
pounding  it  from  the  end,  half  its  length, 
with  a  heavy  hammer  on  a  hard  block. 
Turn  and  pound  in  same  manner.  Re¬ 
peat  on  other  end.  When  this  is  done, 
leave  the  pole  to  protrude  over  end  of 
block  and  pound  edge,  turning  one  side 
up,  then  the  other.  The  stick  will  then 
come  apart  at  each  grain  or  year’s 
growth.  a.  d!  w. 


Treatment  for  Bunions 

Oh  page  1087  someone  asked  for  a  cure 
for  bunions.  If  C.  W.  M.  will  try  the 
following  treatment  I  think  he  will  get 
relief.  Soak  the  feet  every  night  in  water 
just  as  hot  as  the  feet  will  stand  it,  then 
paint  the  bunion  with  iodine  (putting  on 
enough  to  make  the  skin  a  dark  brown) 
every  other  night.  Continue  the  treat¬ 
ment  until  all  callus  will  peel  off.  It 
took  me  three  weeks  to  cure  bunions  that 
I  had  suffered  with  for  several  years.  Of 
course  it  does  not  remove  the  enlarged 
joint,  but  it  will  take  off  the  callus  and 
leave  the  skin  smooth.  ,  '  G.  A.  R. 
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Ordinary  Salt 
The  crystals  or  flakes  of 
ordinary  salt  are  hard 
and  slow  dissolving. 


Colonial 
Special  Farmers  Salt 
The  soft,  porous  flakes 
of  Colonial  Special 
Farmers Saltdissolve  In¬ 
stantly  like  a  snowflake 


The  strange  difference 
in  salt— how  to  judge 

Why  the  kind  that  dissolves  instantly 
and  completely  is  best  for  all  farm  uses 

Salt  is  not  just  salt.  There  is  a  world  of  difference. 
Ordinary  salt  is  made  up  of  either  hard,  granular, 
non-porous  crystals,  or  flakes.  Both  forms  are  slow 
dissolving  and  do  not  give  best  results. 

Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  is  the  only  salt  of  a 
soft,  porous,  flaky  texture.  That  is  why  it  is  the 
“quickes  dissolving  salt  in  the  world/’  This  is  the 
kind  that  you  should  use  wherever  salt  is  called  for. 

It  is  pure  salt,  entirely  free  from  moisture  and  its  soft 
fluffy  flakes  do  not  cake  like  ordinary  salt. 


For  Butter  Making — Cooking — Baking 

and  all  farm  uses 


Pat  up  in  70- 
lb.  bags  of 
linenized  ma¬ 
terial  that 
makes 
toweling. 


fine 


The  Ideal  Butter  Salt 


Colonial  Special  Farmers 
Salt  is  more  economical  be¬ 
cause  a  70-lb.  bag  is  as  big 
as  a  1 00-lb.  bag  of  ordinary 
salt.  Best  for  cooking,  bak¬ 
ing,  meat  curing,  butter 
making  and  table  use. 

Ask  for  Colonial  Special  Farmers 
Salt  by  name.  Dealers  every¬ 
where  who  know  the  difference 
in  salt  are  glad  to  recommend  it. 

On  request  we  will  mail  free  our 
new  booklet,  “ Meat  Curing  and 
Butter  Making  on  the  Farm.” 


THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Chicago  Buffalo  Atlanta 


COLONIAL  ssas  SALT 


For  Stock  Salt,  Use  Colonial  Block  Salt 
Smooth — Hard — Lasting — Won’t  Chip 

Made  of  Evaporated  Salt 


Does 

lightning  frighten  you?  ^ 
You  and  your  family 
should  know  more  about  it. 
It  ruins  property  and  ki 


Sure  Protection  to  Life, 
Home  and  Property 


98%  of  all  losses  by  lightning  may  be  prevented  by  our 
Security  Water  Grounded  Lightning  Rod  System.  Our 

valuable  book  on  Lightning,  its  ravages  and  its  control, 
shows  statements  from  Insurance  Companies  and 
Government  authorities  that  will  convince  you. 
The  exclusive  Security  System  of  wet 


people,  but  will  lightning  ever 
strike  my  barn  or  my  home,  or  kill  my 
stock  or  my  family?  Oh,  it  might!  Listen 
neighbor,  the  percentage  of  all  fire  losses  due 
to  lightning  is  amazingly  large.  Don’t  fool  yourself 
into  the  belief  that  you  are  secure  unless  you  are  protected 
by  the  Security  Water  Grounding  System. 

Write  for  the  booklet  and  learn  the  facts,  and  let  us  tell  you 
how  secure  and  safe  you  may  be  by  our  System.  Drop  us  a 
postcard  now.  Today. 

SECURITY  LIGHTNING  ROD  COMPANY 
605  Pine  Street  ...  Burlington,  Wisconsin 


grounding  really  protects  you  against 
Jightning  losses.  Write  for  the  “Security'’ 
book  of  facta  “ regarding ”  light¬ 
ning.  ITS  FREE 
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Pineapple  Lace 

Pineapple  lace  looks  nicest  when  done 
in  tine  thread,  sneh  as  Nos.  70  or  SO,  but 
is  lovely  in  coarse  thread  as  well. 

Ch.  30. 

First  Row — One  d.  c.  in  4th_st.  from 
hook,  2  d.  e.  in  next  2  ch.,  ch.  5,  skip  5, 
slip  stitch  in  next  ch.,  ch.  5,  skip  5  (3 
d.  c.,  ch.  2,  3  d.  c)  in  next  ch.,  ch.  5, 
skip  5  (3  d.  c.,  3  c-h.,  3  d.  c.)  in  next  ch., 
eh.,  5,  skip  5  (3  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  3  d.  c.)  in 
next  or  last  ch.,  ch.  0;  turn.  The  groups 
of  3  d.  e.,  2  ch.,  3  d.  c.  are  called  shells, 
and  the  middle  shell  has  3  ch.  where  the 
others  have  2  ch.  This  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  right  curve  in  the  lace,  for  by 
having  3  ch.  in  each  shell  the  lace  will 
appear  ruffled  after  a  few  rows  have  been 
worked ;  so  be  sure  to  put  only  2  ch.  in 
the  side  shells,  as  according  to  directions. 

Second  Row — Sh.  in  sh.,  ch.  5,  0  t.  c. 
with  1  ch.  between  each  in  loop  formed 
by  3  ch.  in  shell  in  previous  row  ;  ch.  5 
shell  in  sh..,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in  center  of  5 
ch.  below,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in  next  5  ch.,  ch. 
3,  3  d.  c.  in  3  d.  c.,  ch.  3  ;  turn. 

Third  Row — Two  d.  c\,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in 
5  ch.  below,  ch.  5,  sh.  in  sh.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c. 


canning  has  kept  perfectly,  and  1  had 
never  done  any  nor  seen  any  done.  All 
that  I  had  were  printed  directions  and 
bacteriological  laboratory  experience.  My 
equipment  was  primitive — merely  the 
water-batli.  Lula  and  Earl  worked  very 
hard,  and  put  up  quantities  with  a  steam 
cooker  (not  pressure).  While  the  result 
was  excellent  on  fruit  and  tomatoes,  it 
uas  a  failure  on  all  kinds  of  beans,  and 
nobody  knows  why. 

And  still  come  the  auctions !  It  is  sel 
dom  that  one  finds  a  case  where  every¬ 
thing  is  sold,  since  the  family  usually 
keeps  the  best  pieces.  However,  such  a 
sale  came  along  last  week,  as  the  old 
couple  who  had  owned  the  goods  had  no 
children.  Several  old  cherry  pieces  were 
advertised.  It  is  hard  to  slip  up  on  a 
bargain  in  antiques  and  catch  it  napping 
in  these  days.  Dealers  from  towns  20 
miles  away  were  there,  as  well  as  curio- 
lovers,  not  dealers,  all,  as  my  neighbor 
says,  “with  the  light  of  battie  in  their 
eyes.”  And  prices  were  high  in  conse¬ 
quence.  The  dealers  dropped  out,  but 
the  non-professional  buyers  kept  on  bid¬ 
ding.  As  I  watched  a  beautiful  drop-leaf 


Pineapple  Crochet  'Edging 


in  1st  space  of  1  ch.  (ch.  3,  1  s.  c.  in 
next  space)  ;  repeat  until  there  are  seven 
loops ;  ch.  7>,  sh.  in  sh.,  ch.  G ;  turn. 

Fourth  Row — One  sh.  in  sh.,  ch.  5,  1 
s.  c.  in  1st  loop,  G  loops  of  3  ch.,  working 
1  s.  c.  in  each  loop  of  last  row;  ch.  5, 
sh.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in  ch.  5,  ch.  5,  1  s.  e., 
ch.  3,  3  d.  c.,  ch.  3 ;  turn. 

Fifth  Row — Two  d.  c.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.  in 
5  ch.,  ch.  5,  1  s%  c„  ch.  5,  1  sh.,  ch.  5,  5 
loops  of  3  c-h.,  ch.  5,  1  sh..  ch.  G ;  turn. 

Sixth  Row — One  sh.,  ch.  5,  4  loops  of 
3  ch.,  ch.  5,  1  sh.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.,  ch.  5,  1 
s.  e.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  e.,  ch.  3,  3  d.  c.,  ch.  3 
turn. 

Seventh  Row — Two  d.  e.,  ch.  5.  1  s.  c., 
ch.  5,  1  s.  e.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.,  ch.  5,  1  sh., 
ch.  5,  3  loops  of  3  ch.,  ch.  5,  1  sh.,  ch.  G; 
turn. 

Eighth  Row — One  sh.,  ch.  5,  2  loops  of 
3  ch.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.,  ch.  5,  1 

s.  c.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.,  ch.  3,  3  d.  c.,  ch.  3; 
turn. 

Ninth  Row — Two  d.  c.  (ch.  5,  1  s.  c. )  ; 
repeat  until  there  are  5  loops  of  5  ch. ; 
1  sh.,  ch.  5,  1  loop  of  3  eli.,  ch.  5,  1  sh., 
ch.  6;  turn. 

Tenth  Row — One  sh.,  ch.  5,  1  d.  c.  in 
loop  of  3  cli.,  ch.  5,  1  sh.  (eh..  5,  1  s.  e.), 
until  there  are  five  loops  of  5  ch. ;  ch.  3, 
3  d.  e.,  ch.  3;  turn. 

Eleventh  Row— Two  d.  e.  (ch.  5,  1  s. 
c),  until  there  are  G  loops  of  5  ch. ;  1  sh., 
ch.  5,  si.  st.  in  1  d.  c.  in  row  below,  5 
ch..  1  sh.,  ch.  G ;  turn. 

Twelfth  Row — One  sli.,  ch.  1,  fasten 
with  slip  stitch  to  end  of  opposite  shell 
in  row  below;  ch.  3.  1  sh.,  ch.  5.  1  sh.  in 
second  group  of  5  ch.  in  row  below ;  ch. 
5,  sk.  1  gr.  of  5  ch.,  1  sh.  in  next  gr.  of 
5  ch.,  ch.  5.  1  s.  c.,  ch.  5,  1  s.  c.,  ch.  3, 
3  d.  c.,  ch.  3 ;  turn. 

Thirteenth  Row — Two  d.  e..  ch.  5,  1  s. 
c.,  c-h.  5,  1  s.  c.,  ch.  5,  1  sh.,  ch.  5,  9  t.  c. 
in  center  of  sh.  and  1  ch.  between  each 

t.  e. ;  eh.  5,  1  sh. ;  slip  stitch  into  the 
last  (ch.  6)  of  Row  11  ;  ch.  G;  turn. 

Continue  design,  going  on  now  from 
the  third  row. 

This  is  a  pretty  pattern  for  lace  for 
pillow  cases.  mbs.  elwin  chase. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana  Farmer 

The  groundhog  and  the  caterpillar 
really  should  pt  together  and  make  their 
predictions  uniform.  February  2  dawned 
dark  and  foggy,  and  had  spasms  of  driz¬ 
zle  all  day,  so,  according  to  prophecy, 
Winter  is  over.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
caterpillars  were  black  at  both  ends,  in¬ 
dicating,  in  view  of  our  mild  Winter, 
cold  weather  yet  to  come.  _  “When  doc¬ 
tors  disagree,  who  shall  decide?” 

Just  after  this  was  written  the  mer¬ 
cury  tobogganed  almost  to  zero — justify¬ 
ing' the  caterpillar!  AVe  cannot  complain, 
as  the  open  Winter  has  allowed  constant 
outdoor  activity.  Considerable  plowing 
has  been  done.  A  near  neighbor  plowed 
his  garden  two  weeks  ago,  and  pro- 
nonneed  the  ground  in  fine  condition.  Our 
gardens,  which  were  plowed  and  disked 
and  dragged  and  disked  again  last  Fall, 
will  be  easy  to  get  into  shape.  We  will 
use  the  space  between  rows  of  the  new 
fruit  plantation,  and  our  gardens  will 
cover  about  two  acres — for  three  grown¬ 
up  and  one  small  child !  However,  we 


cherry  table  soaring  far  about  reach  of 
my  humble  purse,  a  friend — a  real  friend, 
I  say  now,  if  I  didn’t  know  it  before — - 
murmured  consolingly  in  my  ear.:  “You 
can  get  one  down  at  W.’s  for  $5.  It  has 
nicer  legs  than  this  one,  and  prettier 
leaves.”  (W.  has  a  second-hand  ware¬ 
house  downtown. ) 

“What’s  the  matter  with  it?” 

“One  board  is  cracked,  but  it  wouldn’t 
cost  much  to  fix  it.  I  thought  I’d  buy 
it  myself,  but  find  I  can’t  use  that  kind 
of  table.” 

The  “boss  lady”  made  a  hurried  trip 
to  W.’s,  but  the  shop  was  shut  up.  Two 
days  later  a  not-too-willing  “Henry” 
was  driven  to  town  through  the  mud, 
ostensibly  to  a  club  meeting,  really  to  a 
table-hunt.  The  table  described  proved 
to  be  an  attractive  object,  of  solid  cherry, 
but — horrors! — coated  with  red  paint! 
However,  I  bought  if.  and  it  now  waits 
for  cleaning.  Either  a  painter  will  do 
it,  or — adopting  The  Rural  motto — “We 
must  do  it  ourselves.”  An  inquiry  directed 
to  relatives  of  the  former  owner  revealed 
something  of  its  history.  It  was  a  wed¬ 
ding  gift,  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  it  ever  got  out 
of  the  family.  All  of  which  is  the  prov¬ 
ing  exception  to  the  statement  about 
bargains  in  antiques.  One  man  bought  a 
cherry  desk;  with  no  intention  of  selling 
it,  but  yielded  to  persuasion  and  a  profit 
of  $23  for  one  day’s  ownership. 

Earl,  Lula  and  Johnnie  will  be  coming 
home  half-frozen  from  a  day’s  visit,  and 
their  own  fires  will  be  low  ;  I  must  have 
a  good  big  one  in  the  fireplace.  A  huge 
apple  log,  all  I  could  lift,  put  on  at  noon 
will  stili  be  on  hand,  I  think,  in  the  form 
of  a  chunk  to  cover  at  bedtime;  but  one 
would  freeze  to  death  if  depending  on  it 
alone.  Apple  and  beech  are  my  stand¬ 
bys  for  backlogs  and  “curfew”  pieces, 
with  dry  pine  for  warmth  in  a  hurry. 

This  matter  of  the  inadequacy  of  green 
wood  came  before  the  Community  Club  the 
other  night.  A  man  who  has  long  been 
considered  tubercular  had  taken  to  his 
lied,  and  the  family  were  in  need  of  fuel. 
Neighbors  turned  out  and  cut  some  wood, 
but  it  was  too  green  to  use  without  coal. 
Money  was  collected  in  a  few  minutes  to 
pay  for  the  coal,  and  more  was  ready; 
but  very  likely  it  will  be  needed  later. 
Lula  opens  her  eyes  at  the  speed  with 
which  real  need  is  relieved.  She  says: 
“They  don’t  do  this  way  in  Russia.” 

We  have  a  surprising  collection  of  roy¬ 
alty  on  the  premises  now.  Three  horses 
belonging  to  Roger  (my  tenant.  Earl’s 
employer)  are  in  the  barn,  and  they  sport 
the  lofty  names  of  King.  Queen,  and 
Prince!  And  it  is  an  “Earl”  who  attends 
them  !  With  the  other  royalty  and  nobil¬ 
ity  reposing  in  my  chess  box,  we  are 
well  supplied  with  dignitaries.  We  have 
one  extra  good  chess  player  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood — the  teacher  mentioned  in  an¬ 
other  letter;  two  or  three  with  great  en¬ 
thusiasm.  but  less  skill,  and  several  who 
used  to  play,  but  are  long  out  of  practice, 
are  beginning  to  be  interested.  We  are 
considering  a  chess  club.  Tf  organized, 
it  will  be  one  more  for  this  much-dubbed 


community,  but  each  one  seems  to  have 
expect  Ao  grow  a_12  months’  HUfiply-.ol.  it*,  awn _ place  that  no  other  can  -filL 
vegetables.  Every  bit  of  my  cold-pack  E  M  c 


FROM  A  KODAK  NEGATIVE 


KODAK 


Story-telling  pictures  like  the  one  above, 
picture  records  of  your  crops,  buildings  and 
equipment,  selling  pictures  of. your  cattle, 
chickens  or  hogs — they  all  represent  the  call 
for  an  Autographic  Kodak  on  your  place. 


No.  3A  Kodak  Junior  is  an  ideal 
model  for  the  farm.  The  prints 
are  clear  and  large,  31/*  xsy* 
inches,  and  the  camera  is  a 
splendid  example  of  the  Kodak 
way  to  good  pictures — simple, 
sure,  inexpensive.  Price,  with 
single  lens,  $17.50. 


Other  Autographic  Kodaks  $6.50  up. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

: 


Running  WaterVor 
Every  Farm  Need 
Write  for  This  FREE  Book 

Learn  how  you  can  have  water — plenty 
for  every  farm  purpose,  under  pressure, 
fre  1  whatever  source  you  have  available. 
It  is  the  most  necessary  of  farm  con¬ 
veniences- — saves  untold  labor — takes  the 
drudgery  from  chores,  keeps  livestock 
more  healthy  and  provides  home  comforts 
such  as  no  other  convenience  can  give. 

HOOSIER  Water-Service  consists  of 
the  most  up-to-date  equipment.  It  is 
easily  installed — costs  practically  nothing 
to  operate  and  requires  only  little  atten¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  HOOSIER  to  meet  your 
requirements — for  any  power — electricity, 
gasoline-engine,  wind- mill  or  hand.  Get 
all  the  facts.  Write  for  information  you 
should  have.  Send  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  today.  No  obligation. 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFC.  CO. 
Dept.Y  Kendallville,  Indiana 


o 

U)ater  Service 


Ladies  Let  Cuticura 
Keep  Your  Skin 
Fresh  and  Youn^ 

Soap. Ointment.Talcum, 26c.  everywhere.  ForHamplos 
address :  Catlcur.  Laboratories, Dept.  U,  Malden,  Mass 


INDIGESTION 


IF  YOU  STILL  HA  VE  IT  IT’S  YOUR  OWN  FAULT 

ET  U  I  S*  II  Q  Indigestion  Powder  relieves 
■  ssl  w  w  w  quickly.  Ideal  system  puri¬ 
fier.  when  taken  night  and  morning.  IG  doses  53cts. 

ETHICUS  Laboratories  1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


There  tiave  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  is — 234 
pages  of  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Man’s  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  in  cloth 

Price  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

Rural 

New-Yorker 

333W.  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


In  10  Minutes 

Whole.  House ,  Warm 


P 


So  writes  August  Neutrup  of  Columbus,  Indiana— one  of 
the  thousandsof  satisfied  owners  of  Kalamazoo  furnaces. 

Healxo  says."  The  only  thing  I  am  sorry  for  is  that  we  did  not  buy 
sooner.  There  is  no  furnace  as  good  as  the  Kalamazoo  Pipelesa.  ” 
tz-r...  4—  i-.i.ii  Our  heating  engineers  gladly  send  you 
C3Sy  lO  install  blue  prints,  free.  Easily  save  160  to 
1126  buying  direct  from  manufacturers.  Sizes  and  typesof  fur¬ 
naces  for  every  home— large  and  small.  Prompt,  safedelivery 
guaranteed.  FREE  Bargain  Catalog— Makes  special 
offer  to  early  buyers.  Get  this  book.  It  gives  ail  facts 
and  lists  athouBand  bargai ns  in  Furnaces,  Stoves,  Ranges, 
vurnitnrd  and  farm  and  home  needs’.  Write  tedev. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. .  IGl  W  Rochester  Ire.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich 


A  Kaiaittazoe 

,*  Direct  to  You 


•  U 
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“As  a  mortgage  lifter  the  hog 
has  nothing  on  a  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator” 


“My  work  as  field  man  for  the 
Wisconsin  State  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,”  says  Herman  Marx,  in  a 
recent  letter,  “brings  me  into  con¬ 
tact  with  a  great  many  farmers 
and  a  great  many  separators.  Of 
all  the  farmers  who  own  separa¬ 
tors,  I  find  about  80%  of  them 
own  a  De  Laval. 

“For  close  skimming,  low  up¬ 
keep,  easy  running  and  long  life 
it  is  hard  to  beat  a  De  Laval.  I 
have  adjusted  a  good  many  sepa¬ 
rators  and  I  find  that  the  easiest 
one  to  adjust  is  a  De  Laval. 

“A  hog  has  always  been  called 
a  mortgage  lifter,  but  he  has  noth¬ 
ing  on  a  De  Laval  Separator.  I 
have  known  several  instances 
where  the  buying  of  a  De  Laval 


in  place  of  some  other  they  were 
using  saved  enough  money  to  pay 
the  interest  on  a  fair  sized  loan.” 

— A  remarkable  tribute  to  the 
De  Laval  Separator,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  that  the  majority 
of  experienced  farmers  in  the  great 
dairy  state  of  Wisconsin  use  and 
appreciate  the  De  Laval,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  proves  that  it  makes  them 
money  as  well. 

The  present  De  Laval  is  the  best 
De  Laval  Separator  ever  made.  It 
skims  cleaner,  lasts  longer  and  is 
easier  to  clean  and  operate  than 
any  other.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
in  a  year’s  time,  and  is  sold  on 
such  easy  terms  that  you  can  use 
it  while  it  is  doing  so.  See  your 
local  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  us 
for  complete  information. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 


Makes  Life  Worth  Living 


VVTHAT  is  the  use  of  tying  yourself  and  your  poor 
wife  down  to  the  drudgery  of  hand  milking  when 
cows  like  the  Perfection  better  and  it  will  make  more 
money  for  you  besides?  Backed  by  nine  years  suc¬ 
cess  on  thousands  of.  dairy  farms  everywhere.  Let 
it  pay  for  itself  on  monthly  payments.  Pipe  line  or 
portable  electric.  Send  for  catalog. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 

Factory  and  Main  Office  —  Eastern  Branch  Office 

2115  East  Hennepin  Avenue  964  south  Clinton  Street 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


more 

for  less  money 


DOLD-Quality  Digester  Tankage  contains 
60%  protein  best  solid  bone  and  flesh 
builder  for  hogs. 

Small  amount  of  tankage  fed  each  day 
with  corn  or  grain  saves  one-third  cost  of 
feeding.  And  tankage  furnishes  protein  which 
grain  cannot  give;  wipes  out  all  danger  of 
sows  eating  their  litters  to  get  flesh  food. 

Meat  Meal  Digester,  cheaper  than  Digester 
Tankage,  contains  46%  Protein,  promotes 
quick  sturdy  growth. 

Feed  we*  or  dry — mixed  with  grain,  or 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet 

Jacob  Dold  packing  Co., 

Dept.  RA  BUFFALO  N.  Y. 

Also  Poultry  Feeds, 

Meat  Scraps,  Sol¬ 
uble  Blood,  Poultry 
Bone  —  all  grades; 

Charcoal,  Oyster 
Shells,  Mineral 
stone  grits,  Pure 
Bone  Fertilizer, 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
w  30th  St.,  New  York. 


CUTS 


WOUNDS 


Ab  a  "First  Aid"  and  a  reliable,  every 

day  bealina  ointment  to  have  on  hand  for  treat, 
inar  cuts  or  wounda  on  man  or  beast,  you  will 
find  CORONA  WOOL  FAT  unexcelled.  For 
Chapped  Hand.,  Chillblalna,  Cut.,  Soram. 
Corns,  Collar  Boils,  Split  Hoofs,  Scrstchss, 
Sore  Tests.  Caked  Udders,  etc.— it  relieves 
the  pain  promptly  and  heala  without  a  ecar.  A 
household  and  barn  remedy  you  will  never  be 
without  after  once  using. 

FREE  Sample 

'‘vRladly  mailed  bo  you  can  teat  it. 
*  Write  today.  Sold  by  dealers— if 
yours  can't  supply  you— write  us. 


THE  CORONA  MFC.  CO. 
10  Corona  Block,  KENTON.  O, 


At  last/  a  one  man 
shearing  machine 

Coats  no  more  than  hand  machine,  does 
better  work  in  half  time.  Gets  16%  more 
wool  every  shearing.  Any  farm  hand  can 
shear  with  it,  easy.  The  Stewart  One 
Man  Power  Shearing  Machine  belts  to 
any  engine.  Complete  with  3  extra  sets 
cutting  blades,  $16.00  at  your  dealer’s 
(Denver  West,  $19.00)  or  send  $2,  pay 
balance  on  arrival.  World’s  standard. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
There’s  a  Stewart  Shearing  Machine,  Hand 
!  or  Power,  to  fill  any  need.  Write  for  full 
particulars. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

i  598  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


World* s  largest  makers  of  clipping,  and  shearinQ 
machines .  A  full  line  of  electric  clipping 
machines ,  any  voltane. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Handling  Two  Heifers 

I  have  two  heifers,  one  Guernsey,  two 
years  old,  one  Holstein -Jersey.  Jiree 
years  old.  Both  just  fresh.  The  three- 
year-old  is  giving  me  about  50  lbs.  of 
milk  per  day ;  the  other  about  80  lbs. 
per  day.  I  have  only  Alfalfa  hay,  second 
and  third  cutting.  What  gruin  mixture 
ought  I  to  feed.  I  can  get  cornmeal, 
wheat  bran,  middlings,  gluten  meal,  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  oilmeal,  ground  oats.  No 
silage,  no  beet  pulp.  What  grain  should 
I  feed  when  these  heifers  go  out  to  pas¬ 
ture?  This  Holstein-Jersev  heifer  is  an 
unusually  large  milker.  She  is  nice  in 
form  and  black  in  color,  good  size.  Milk 
tests  about  four  per  cent.  Would  it  be 
worth  while  to  try  to  get  some  heifers 
from  her?  If  so,  on  what  line  should  1 
breed  her?  Her  mother  was  a  402-lb. 
cow,  black  Jersey.  W.  E.  K. 

The  reason  why  your  heifers  are  milk¬ 
ing  so  satisfactorily  is  due.  no  doubt,  to 
the  use  of  an  abundance  of  second  and 
third  cutting  Alfalfa  hay.  A  Holstein 
heifer  with  her  first  calf  milking  50  lbs. 
per  day,  or  a  Guernsey  heifer  that  milks 
30  lbs.  per  day  surely  have  the  making 
of  good  cows.  To  feed  in  conjunction 
with  choice  hay  I  should  use  a  simple 
grain  mixture  consisting  of  three  parts 
of  cornmeal,  three  parts  of  bran,  two 
parts  of  gluten,  one  part  of  linseed,  and 
one  part  of  cottonseed  meal.  If  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  use  more  linseed  meal,  then  some 
ground  oats  should  be  added  to  the  mix¬ 
ture.  When  these  heifers  go  to  pasture 
I  should  simplify  the  ration  and  use  five 
parts  of  cornmeal,  three  parts  of  ground 
oats,  and  two  parts  of  cottonseed  meal. 
Bran  and  linseed  meal  can  safely  be 
omitted  from  rations  used  for  feeding 
cows  that  have  access  to  luxuriant  pas¬ 
ture  grass. 

There  is  no  reason  why  these  heifers 
cannot  be  used  for  breeding  purposes.  I 
should  mate  the  Holstein  heifers  to  the 
best  Holstein  bull  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  Guernsey  heifers  to  the  best 
Guernsey  or  Jersey  bull  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Cross  breeding  would  only  compli¬ 
cate  your  problem,  and  calves  resulting 
from  such  mating  would  best  be  vealed. 

When  your  heifers  go  dry,  continue  the 
feeding  of  grain,  using  a  ration  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  ground  oats, 
wheat  bran,  and  linseed  meal.  This  will 
enable  them  to  gain  in  weight  and  appear¬ 
ance  and  establish  that  general  condition 
so  essential  for  successful  lactation. 


Trouble  with  Heifers 

I  have  two  heifers  that  calved  recently. 
They  are  fed  same  ration  as  the  rest  of 
cows — corn  cobmeal,  wheat  bran,  gluten 
feed,  oilmeal,  cottonseed  meal,  last  named 
200  lbs.  to  a  ton,  the  entire  mixture  20 
per  cent  protein.  Cows  are  fed  in  ad¬ 
dition  good  clover  hay  twice  daily,  and 
corn  stover  once.  These  two  heifers  show 
a  continual  bloated  condition  on  the  left 
side  only ;  none  of  the  other  cows  do. 
The  droppings  are  as  they  should  be,  soft. 

New  York.  *  g.  e. 

The  distended  condition  noted  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  consumption  of  an  exces¬ 
sive  amount  of  clover  hay.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  grain  ration  be  simplified 
for  a  time,  at  least,  and  that  a  more  laxa¬ 
tive  combination  be  fed.  Mix  some  Tim¬ 
othy  with  the  clover  hay  and  let  the  heif¬ 
ers  have  some  beet  pulp  or  CQi'U  fodder. 
A  grain  ration  consisting  of  three  parts 
of  cornmeal,  two  parts  of  bran,  two  of 
oats,  two  of  linseed  meal,  is  proposed. 
The  addition  of  some  charcoal,  no  doubt, 
would  dissipate  the  gases  and  relieve  the 
distended  condition.  This  condition  fre¬ 
quently  follows  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  dairyman  to  bring  his  heifers 
promptly  to  full  feed  rather  soon  after 
calving.  If  the  heifers  drink  excessively 
of  cold  water,  this  also  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  trouble. 


Improving  Dairy  Ration 

I  am  feeding  a  ration  of  200  lbs.  bran, 
200  lbs.  gluten  feed,  100  lbs.  cornmeal, 
100  lbs.  oilmeal.  My  cows  are  Holsteins 
and  are  in  good  flesh.  I  have  no  silage 
or  roots,  but  have  a  good  quality  of  mixed 
hay.  I  am  milking  six  cows ;  four  of 
them  freshened  the  last  of  October,  and 
they  are  only  giving  28  or  30  lbs.  of  milk 
each  day.  I  bought  four  of  these  cowa 
last  Fall,  and  they  were  very  thin.  They 
are  all  purebreds  and  have  good  blood 
back  of  them.  Would  you  give  a  ration 
that  would  make  more  milk  and  keep  my 
cows  in  good  flesh?  What  do  you  think 
of  my  present  ration  ?  l.  f.  p. 

The  combination  of  bran,  gluten  feed, 
cornmeal  and  oilmeal  in  the  proportions 
that  you  are  now  using  would  produce 
an  18  per  cent  protein  feed,  which  ought 
to  give  you  satisfactory  results.  In  the 
absence,  however,  of  any  succulence,  it 
is  clear  that  the  use  of  beet  pulp  would 
be  beneficial.  More  variety  would  like¬ 
wise  be  helpful,  and  it  is  proposed,  there¬ 
fore,  that  you  mix  your  ingredients  as 
follows :  200  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  gluten 

feed.  200  lbs.  cornmeal.  150  lbs.  oilmeal, 
100  lbs.  ground  oats.  150  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal.  43  per  cent.  This  combination  will 
give  you  a  trifle  more  protein  and,  if  fed 
in  conjunction  with  beet  pulp  and  a  good 
roughage,  the  milk  flow  ought  to Tespond. 


Pure  milk  is 

dean  milk 


Remove  the  dirt  —  and 
you  remove  the  bacteria 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  GO. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  clamp. 

But  remember  that  no  milk  strainer 
is  of  any  use  unless  it  removes  all 
sediment.  Only  our  Dr.  Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer  will  remove  every  last 
bit  of  sediment  from  the  milk — no 
other  strainer  will.  We  guarantee 
it — now  make  us  prove  it. 

Try  this  test:  strain  milk  through  as 
many  cloths  and  wire  gauze  strainers 
as  you  wish.  Then  strain  it  through 
the  Dr.  Clark,  and  note  the  dirt  it 
takes  out  which  the  others  leave  in. 
Made  in  10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes,  in¬ 
expensive,  and  lasts  a  lifetime.  If 
your  dealer  can’t  suppy  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Qi*  ON 

TR,AL 

Jhn&ucar \ 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 


perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$24.95.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


POLL  EVIL 


FISTULA  OR: 
SWEENEY 

THE  reliable 
remedy  is 


Gombault’s  Cau¬ 
stic  Balsam.  Used 
for  over  forty 
years.  Supersedes 
firing  and  cautery. 
Symptoms  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  most  horse 
ailments  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  direction  book 
with  every  bottle.  $1.50 
at  druggists  or  direct  upon 
receipt  of  price.  Good  for 
humans  too.The  Lawrence. 
Williams  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WATCH  YOUR 
HORSES  NECK 
G-SHOULDERS 


GOMBAULTS 

-  CaustiS 

BALSAM 


LIES  FLAT 

DODSON  all  steel  hame 
straps  lie  flat  against  the 
collar  like  leather — don’t 
roll,  stretch  or  cut  into 
the  collar.  The  only  flat 
link  metal  hame  fastener 
made.  Flexible  as  leath¬ 
er.  No  round  bulky  links. 

Cheapest  because  it  outlasts  a  1 
dozen  leather  straps 

Save  money — use  “DODSON’S.”  Price,  50 c. 
If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  order  from  us,  giving  your 
dealer’s  name. 

NIAGARA  METAL  STAMPING  CORP.,  NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


7?fe  DODSON 

ALL  STEEL  HAME  STRAP 
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New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

( Continued  from .  Page  564) 

ville,  Belvidere,  Mt.  Holly,  Montclair, 
Flemington,  Trenton,  Newton,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Hackettstown,  Belle  Meade,  Leba¬ 
non,  Calif  On,  Hopewell,  New  Brunswick, 
Perth  Amboy,  Morristown,  Dover,  Pater¬ 
son.  Elizabeth.  Somerville  and  Newark: 

Per  Bit. 

No.  2  white  oats . $  0.55% 

No.  .‘1  white  oats . . .  0.54% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . .  0.91% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  0.89% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $36.40 


Soft  :W.  W.  bran . 38.40 

Hard  W.  W.  bran .  37.40 

Spring  middlings  .  35.90 

Red  dog  flour .  40.90 

Soft  W.  W.  middlings .  38.40 

Flour  middlings  .  37.90 

Brewers’  grains  (dry) . 48.40 

White  hominy  . . . . 34.90 

Yellow  hominy  .  34.40 

Gluten  feed . 49.15 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  47.90 

41%  cottonseed  meal .  51.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  54.40 

30%  linseed  meal . . .  44.65 

34%  linseed  meal . .  .  45.65 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

FREEZING  WEATHER  AFFECTS  FRUIT  AND 

TRUCK  SITUATION — ACREAGE  REDUCED 
— FARM  HELP  IN  LIGHTER  SUP¬ 
PLY - VALUES  OF  FARM  LAND 

GAIN  SLIGHTLY 

The  hard  freezing  weather  during  the 
last  half  of  March  extended  as  far  South 
as  Florida  and  to  the  Lower  Bio  Grande 
Valley  and  Texas.  Serious  damage  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  Southern  peach  acreage. 

The  great  peach  crop  usually  shipped 
from  the  Fort  Valley  section  in  Georgia 
is  likely  to  be  greatly  reduced,  especially 
the  early  and  mid-season  varieties,  which 
were  in  full  bloom.  The  Elberta  and 
other  late  kinds  were  not  so  far  advanced 
and  suffered  less  injury.  Usually  in 
cases  like  this  the  damage  turns  out  less 
serious  than  expected  at  first,  because 
many  blossoms  more  or  less  protected  by 
their  position  escape  freezing  and  set  a 
great  deal  of  fruit  which  develops  to  large 
size.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the 
Southern  peach  crop  is  a  failure  because 
of  freezing,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
output  will  be  reduced. 

Truck  crops  shared  in  the  damage  all 
through  the  Carolinas,  Mississippi,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Louisiana  and  most  of  Texas,  but, 
the  greater  part  of  the  early  truck  region 
of  Florida  escaped.  It  is  already  evident 
that  we  are  not  to  have  another  big  fruit 
year.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  treach¬ 
erous  seasons  when  the  grower  cannot  be 
sure  that  his  crop  is  safe  until  well  into 
the  Summer.  Northern  farmers  will  do 
well  to  take  the  hint  'from  happenings  in 
the  South  and  not  rush  into  the  ground 
too  much  tender  early  stuff.  The  time 
has  come  when  a  producer  in  any  section 
has  to  take  some  note  of  What  is  happen¬ 
ing  elsewhere. 

FREEZE  BOOSTED  PRICES 

The  effect  of  the  big  freeze  was  shown 
immediately  in  the  jump  of  50  cents  in 
price  of  Nbrthern  onions,  which  touched 
$4.50  per  100  lbs.  in  some  Northern 
cities.  The  previous  freeze  early  in 
March  had  delayed  the  Texas  onion  sea¬ 
son,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  later  freezes 
might  still  further  lessen  the  competition 
with  Southern  onions  and  thus  increase 
the  value  of  the  remaining  Northern  sup¬ 
ply. 

The  rise  in  the  potato  markets  was 
based  partly  on  the  same  reasoning. 
Florida  potatoes  were  certainly  cut  back 
by  the  first  freezes  and  the  amount  of  the 
crop  reduced  perhaps  one-fourth,  but 
i  here  are  no  reports  to  indicate  further 
damage  from  the  later  freezes.  Absence 
of  Southern  potato  shipments  has  helped 
Northern  holders  considerably  and  re¬ 
maining  supplies  in  the  Eastern  potato 
States  are  not  extensive. 

Prices  have  tended  upward  in  the  West 
also,  not  from  any  lack  of  supplies  in  the 
producing  sections,  but  because  of  the 
severe  weather  and  ear  shortage,  which 
lias  kept  back  shipments  from  many  im¬ 
portant  producing  regions.  Later  reports 
confirm  the  impression  that  potatoes  will 
not  be  so  heavily  planted  this  year. 

TWICE  AS  MANY  OLD  POTATOES 

The  Government  report  of  potato 
stocks  on  hand  issued  March  20  indicated 
about  twice  as  many  potatoes  left  as 
there  were  a  year  ago.  A  great  many  of 
these  potatoes  are  located  in  remote 
Western  producing  sections  and  are  not 
likely  to  reach  the  markets.  The  leading 
shipping  States  now  are  Minnesota,  Wis¬ 
consin,  New  York  and  Maine.  A  few 
Florida  potatoes  reached  New  York  City 
the  third  week  in  March  and  sold  at  $12 
per  barrel.  Old  potatoes  range  $1.50  to 
$1.75  per  100  lbs.  in  Eastern  markets 
and  $4.15  to  $1.45  in  the  Middle  West. 
The  average  is  25  to  50  cents  less  than 
the  price  prevailing  a  year  ago. 

Cabbage  prices  went  up  well  above 
8100  per  ton  in  some  cities,  and  then  de¬ 
clined  rapidly  because  of  the  poor  quality 
of  the  remaining  stock,  and  also  because 
of  increasing  supplies  from  the  South. 
Shipments  of  old  cabbage  and  Southern 
cabbage  are  now  about  equal  in  volume. 
Apple  prices  show  no  great  change, 
standard  grades  of  Baldwins  selling  at 
$5  to  $5.50  in  most  city  markets. 

The  prospects  for  onion  and  cabbage 
acreage  are  not  yet  clear.  Field  beans  1 
will  be  more  heavily  planted.  There  is 
quite,  a.  boom  in  grape  culture  in  the 
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Southwest,  where  so  many  vines  are  be¬ 
ing  set  out  that  it  is  hard  to  buy  them 
from  the  nursery  farms. 

LESS  FARM  HELP 

It  is  plain  that  farm  help  will  not  be 
in  such  heavy  supply  as  for  the  past  two 
seasons.  Even  the  Southern  farming  sec¬ 
tions  are  losing  numbers  of  colored  help¬ 
ers  bred  and  trained  to  the  soil  who  have 
been  attracted  by  what  seemed  to  be 
higher  wages  in  the  cities,  but  which  may 
not  seem  so  high  after  meeting  the  costs 
of  city  living.  It  seems  unfortunate,  be¬ 
cause  the  negro  does  not  appear  fitted  by 
nature  for  meeting  the  harsh  climate  and 
crowded  conditions  of  Northern  industrial 
centers. 

Butter  and  eggs  declined  under  sup¬ 
plies  a  good  deal  heavier  than  a  year 
ago  at  this  time.  There  are  some  signs 
of  a  poultry  boom  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  During  the  past  year  there  was 
comparatively  large  margin  between  cost 
of  feed  and  price  of  eggs,  but  flocks  are 
easily  increased,  and  lower  prices  will 
follow  in  time.  The  outlook  is  good  for 
a  while  at  least.  The  heavy  hatch  pre¬ 
dicted  will  use  a  great  many  eggs,  and 
the  demand  in  city  markets  should  con¬ 
tinue  active  as  long  as  the  business  boom 
lasts  and  consumers  earn  good  wages. 

Reports  on  farm  land  values  show  ft 
little  gain  over  last  year.  The  price  of 
plow  land  in  the  South  has  advanced  $5 
to  $10  per  acre,  owing  probably  to  the 
boom  iu  cotton  planting.  Land  prices 
are  still  $5  to  $20  below  the  boom  prices 
of  1920,  but  not  far  from  the  value  of 

1919.  The  figures  of  farm  value  through¬ 
out  the  country  indicate  that  in  some 
States  buildings  have  declined  less  than 
land,  while  in  the  South  tillage  land 
makes  the  best  showing.  Considering  the 
great  crash  in  farm  business  itself  since 

1920,  tbe  prices  of  farms  have  held  as 

well  ns  could  be  expected.  G.  B.  F. 


“W iiat  is  your  name,  little  boy?”  in¬ 
quired  the  kindergarten  teacher  of  her 
new  pupil.  ‘‘I  don’t  know.”  said  the  lit¬ 
tle  boy,  bashfully.  “Well,  what  does 
your  father  call  you?”  “I  don’t  know,” 
still  more  bashfully.  "1  low  does  your 
mother  call  you  when  the  griddle  cakes 
are  done?”  “She  doesn’t  call  me,”  beamed 
tbe  new  pupil ;  “I’m  there  already.” — 
Credit  Lost. 


Parsons  “Low-Down”  Milk  Wagons 


The  “ORIGINAL.”  STRICTLY  HAND-MADE. 

Fine*t  Quality  and  Most  Durable 
Delivery  Wagons 

Write,  J.  D.  MIRES  &  SON,  Earlville,  N.  Y 


Gillette  Machines 


Clips  Horses,  Mules,  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Dogs 

CLIPPING  IMPROVES  HEALTH 

You  can  save  money  by  owning 
your  own  GILLETTE  Hand  or 
Power  Clipping  Machine.  Clipped 
cows  will  give  more  milk,  also 
richer  and  cleaner  milk.  All  our 
electric  machines  operate  from  an 
ordinary  lamp  socket  or  on  any 
make  of  farm  lighting  plant,  Get 
ready  now  for  the  clipping  seaion. 


Write  today  lor  our  Illustrated 
Price  List  or  order  through 
your  dealer. 

GILLETTE  CUPPING  MACHINE  C0..129-C,  W.  31*1  Si.,  Niw  York,  N.Y. 
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DOG 

BOOK 


32  page  book— how  to  keep 
our  dog  well ;  howto  care  for 
im  when  sick.  Result  of  35 
years’  experience  with  every 
known  disease  of  animals. 
Worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any 
owner  of  a  dog. 

Write  for  it  today.  I  send  this 
valuable  book  FREE.  Yours  for 
a  postcard.  Write  to  Dept.  4304 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  6. 

129  West  24th  St.  New  York 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO..  Inc 
Proprietors  Glovtr’a  Imperial  Mature  Medicine 


SHEEP 

FOR  SALE— HAMPSHIRE  STOCK  RAM 

Bred  to  Sherwood  Bros.  Mo.  Yearling  lamb  rain, 
bred  by  us.  If  gold  within  next  month,  reduced 
price.  C,  E.  HASLETT  (Haslett  Bros.)  Hall,  N.Y. 

For  Sale— fieg.  Hampshire  Sheep 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED— Either  Jersey  or  Guernsey  Cow 
about  to  calve  with  second  calf.  Must  be  good  milker. 

Particulars  in  first  letter. 

POLEIL  Utfclk  liKMS  May's  Landing,  .Y  4. 


c 


GUERNSEYS 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

<aIU>pif)l  Of  for  We  are  offering  for  sale 

dpciUM  V1IC1 - two  exceptionally  bred 

bulls  with  smutty  noses.  Sired  by  May  Hose 
bulls.  Dams  have  records  or  are  on  test.  Both 
of  these  bulls  are  good  individuals,  six  to  eight 
months  old.  and  excellent  propositions  tor 
grade  herds.  Price  $150,00. 

A  Heal  Chance  for  Farmers. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset.  Mass. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves  at 
Farmer  Prices 

We  have  a  few  pure-bred  Guernsey  bull  calves 
out  of  A.  R.  cows  or  cows  now  making  credit¬ 
able  A.  R.  records.  These  calves  are  well- 
grown  and  straight,  with  high  production  on 
both  sides.  They  are  priced  to  move  quickly. 

WESTVIEW  FARM 

Pawling  ....  New  York 


Registered  Guernsey  Bull 
6  Months  Old 
Excellent  Breeding 

First  Check  for  $60  Gets  Him ! 

Rollwood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 


VERY  FINE,  YOUNG 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

from  A.  R.  cows,  witli  good  records  for  sale 
at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  sales  list, 
or  better  pay  us  a  visit.  Accredited  herd- 

FAIRYDALE  FARM,  Pawling,  N.Y. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeder*  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w»w*  o*l*T  rMMS  22  8  )2d  t(  i  rhil,  fI 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

BrabantFarm,  Kingston,  N.Y.,^1 

HULL,  CALF,  approved  breeding.  Bargain  price. 

BELLMATH  FA RIVI Guernseys 

Farmers!  Breeders!  Write  for  price  list  of 

GOOD  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

A.  R.  breeding.  Federal  Accredited  Herd  27455. 
Come  to  us  for  the  best  in  Guernseys, 

H.  C.  CROCKER  *  SON  Sennett,  N.  X. 

For  Sale-High  Grade  Guernsey  Heiler  Call 

3  mos.  A  nice  looker,  from  a  great  family,  $25,  f. 
o.  b.  H.  C.  CRAFT  Glen  Cove,  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


FEDERAL  ACCREDITED 

Registered  Holstein  Females 

Cows  and  calves  of  our  own  breeding.  A.  R.  O. 
dams  Colantha  stock.  Priced  low  for  the 
quality.  Sales  list  to  interested  parties. 

HIGHFIELD  FARM  -  Lee,  Maw. 

John  G.  Ellis,  Owner 


SWINE 


JERSEYS  AND  BERKSHIRES 

Choice  Pigs. — February  and  March  farrow  from 
big  prolific,  mature  dam«.  Epochal,  Rival  and 
Double  Champion  blood,  $15.00  each  and  up. 

Island  Jerseys—  One  eight-month  bull  calf 
double  Grandron  Oxford  You’ll  Do.  Big  frame, 
line  condition,  R.  of  M.  dam.  Price  $lu0.00. 
Write  for  Pedigree  and  Description 

MOORDENIER  HILLS 

E»*t  Schodack.  Ira  G.  Payne.  Renaaelaer  Co..  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

The  Grand  Champion  boar  at  this  year’s  Interna¬ 
tional  nt  Chicago  was  bred  by  us,  as  were  both  hie 
sire  and  dam.  We  have  fifty  young  sows  sired  by 
lull  brothers  of  this  boar,  bred  for  spring  Utters* 
for  sale.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPKND1NO, 
Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  PIGS 

AT  FEEDING  PRICES 

Either  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  pigs.  6  to  8 
weeksold,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Sows,  Bar- 
rows  or  Boars.  Bred  from  Big  Type  Stock, 
the  kind  that  grow  fast  and  big. 

DR.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD.  M.  D.  V..  Box  51.  Wtltham,  Mass. 


BERKSHIRES  -Wr,te-for  *■*..**»••■ 


ELI  YODER 


my 

Sows,  Boar*.  Gilt*  and  pigs 
Elk  Lick,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES  of  Size  and  Quality 

Large  bred  gilts  ■nd  sows.  Al*o  Fall  pigs.  Book 
15$ Storlnj' pi««.  Good  Show  Record. 
RICHARD  E.  WAIS  "  *  “  - 


Lebanon,  N.  ,T. 


Rnrlrchirtve  bears  and  Sows,  0  mos.  old.  Gilts,  10  mos 

DBiKsnires  „id.  lo  firher  M*di*»n,  n.  \ 

RFRK^niRFC  Attractive  prices  on  proven  sows  for 
ULmiJUinLJHprin),  farrow  and  extra  nice  fall  pigs 

PAtMOOR  FARMS,  Hartfield,  New  York 


fllirrtC'C  Orders  acceptable  now  for  young  pigs  for 
aruiifca  delivery  during  May  and  June.  Open  Gilo 
and  Service  Hoars.  flMWOOD  FARMS,  I*  0  IS  (rtdfsnf  N  r 


YOU  CAN’T  HELP  LIKING 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS  if  you  like 

frequent  pay  days.  They  farrow  large  litter*  of 
active  robust  pig*  ;  respond  readily  to  good  care 
are  good  foragers;  grow  rapidly  and  produce  a  very 
high  quality  of  luscious  meat.  Male  and  female 
alike,  are  of  a  tame,  kind  disposition.  Fall  gilt* 
ami  boars  unrelated  and  sired  by  the  breed’s  best 
boars*  for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prie«i* 
reasonable.  H.  RAY  HUBER,  Pteasantville,  Ohio 


CHESHIRES 

One  sow.  bred,  $35.  One  boar,  $25.  May  litter 
about  225  lbs.,  not  fat,  from  630  lb.  Sire. 430-lb. 
Dam.  Registered.  First  check  gets  them. 

Sim  L.  Vincent  r.  r.  5  Lapeer,  Mich 

UAMDtUIDCe  Bred  SowH  and  Gilts,  Young  Ser 
nttiYiromitta  -  »"d  young  pigs  of 

_  .  „  .  ...  ^  .  both  sexes.  Everything  Pure 

Bred.  Prices  Right.  J.  M.  FARNSWORTH, Cuba,  N.Y.  SiarRgui, 

Big  Type  Chester  Whites 


Booking  or¬ 
ders,  pigs 
.  .  March  and 

April  farrow.  A  pair  will  lay  the  foundation.  Sired  by 
1,000  lb.  boars.  CLYDE  E.  THOM**.  Oakdile  Farm.  Iloosahoro,  Wd. 


FANCY 


.  I-  C.! 


AYRSHIRES 

D an  Aurohiro  Bull  IromaeereditedherdNo.SISOli.  Born, 
nCg.  NJISHiro  DUII  May,  1921.  Splendid  shape,  size  and 
color.  Extended  pedigree  on  application.  Also  a  few 

aha  stock.  PERRY  WAKHEN,  Peru,  Vermont 

.*.  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  .*.  | 

Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  R.  O.  P.  COWS 

Herd  established  30  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kinnelon  Farms,  Butler,  N.  J. 

.*.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .*.  | 

Ahpffjppn  Annuo  The  lM?ef  breed.  Stock  for  sale. 

Auerueen  Angus  ardson  farm  Armonk.  n.y. 

If  Ynu  Want  tha  Root  1,1  <’att,ie  write 

ii  iou  nanune  oesi  sanforu  a  rich,  hoc* .vm«, ».  c. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS KfgfffK 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM  Washingfonville,  N.Y-. 

GOATS 

SWISS  MILK  GOATS.  EN0RES.  Box  130.  Westbrook.Conn. 

HORSES 

For  Sale-HORSES 

from  four  to  eight  yrs.  old.  Sound  and  gentle.  1  100 
or  1,600  lbs.  each.  C. E.  NICHOLS, Angola,  N.Y. 

1  he  big.  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  W.  W.  WEI  MAN,  P.  O. 
Box  No.  4419.  HummeUtnnn,  Pa. 

Eureka  Stock  Farm 

For  Sale— Registered  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks.  to  10  mos.  old.  Both  sex.  Bred  for  growth 
and  quality.  Write  your  wants. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester  Pa 

1  fill Di<r«  Chester- Whites  and  Berkshires,  #  weeks  olo. 
lUUTIgS  *«.«<»  each.  HOUSE  BROS  DUSHOBE,  IV 

O.  I.  C.’s  Orders  booked  now  for  Spring  Pigs.  April  Ship¬ 
ment.  Por  prices,  etc.,  write  R.  HIU,  Seneca  Fell,.  N.  ». 


R*fp 


.  cred  O.  I.C.  mid  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvillk,  New  York 
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DOGS  and  FERRETS 


FOR  SALE 


English  Setter-Male  Pup 

3-mos,-old.  Price,  «20.  Reg.  English  Settei 
Female  pup,  ll-mos.-old,  #85,  From  best  hunting 
stock.  HENRY  BURDICK  Ashaway,  R.  I 


R 


eglstered  Airedales  and  Puppies.  Best  Oorang  blood 
lines.  Pioneer  Orchards  lUneeck,  Msrylsml 


Registered  Airedales.  Hunters  hv  inheritance ;  brains 
and  type  from  Inteligent  breeding.  The  rich  man’s 
og  at  fanner’s  prices.  LAKENWI10  KENNEL*.  Princeton.  Maine 

pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  Lily,  r, 

f'lnllip  Pnnnip*  ,tt  1,1  raised,  pedigreed,  the  unusual 
V-yUlllGl  UppiBl  kind.  Descriptive,  illustrated  circu¬ 
lar  free.  CIiOVI'.H.VOOK  (OLI.1E  KAIIM,  Obambsreburg,  Pa. 

»AI,E— Reg.  Police  Hog  Pupa  from  imported  trained 
»  stock.  Very  reasonable.  R.  1.  I’UKIIMOKI,  Fords, ID.  J. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups 

F.  A.  SWEET  -  Smyrna,  New  York 

English  and  Welsh  SHEPHERDS 

neratiuns.  Breeding  from  Proven  lines  and  Dams 
natural  herders.  4  months  pups  working  with  old 
.  Few  choice  old  Blue  English  Bobtails  from  im- 
sdSire  and  Dams.  GEORGE  BOOKMAN,  Marathon,  N  V. 


Belgian  Horses  At  Auction  April  24th,  1923 

s,ale„'>f  n?y  entire  stud  of  Belgians  on  the  above  date,  com- 
1  welve  choice  stallions  from  two  to  six  years  of  age; 
large  type  with  wonderful  bone  and  conformation,  out  of  roy- 
m Hlat  *iave  been  prominent  in  the  show  ring.  Also  twenty 
with  vb!iu  :  •  1  ma'‘,es  over  two  years  of  age  are  regular  breeders- several 

™el.r  SUH8;,  H,iese  mares  are  the  large  type  and  carry  the  blood  of  the 
t  known  sires  of  the  breed,  such  as  Iridegene  du  Fosteau  and  Brin  d’Or2nd. 
ini.,  is  the  opportunity  to  pick  up  choice  breeding  as  well  as  show  Belgians. 

Catalogue  on  Application 

DENNISON  FARMS,  159  Pearl  Street  ....  Buffalo,  New  York 

Farm,  Cenesee  Street,  9  Mites  From  City 
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9k  TTli iks  tfu  Cows 

Clean 


Re 


Nearly  §600  in  Premiums 
for  Clean  Milk 


David  D.  Dalrymple 
H.  Lynn  English 
J.  R.  Doolittle 
Fred  R.  Clark 
L.  A.  Lyon 
H.  Henry  Smith 
Geo.  A.  Hunt 
Edwin  E.  Spencer 
A.  W.  Lampher 
Luman  Morey 
C.  S.  Hurlbutt 
J.  D.  Benjamin 
Barnes  Bros. 

C.  W.  Norton 


_  .OBERT  S.  MARSHMAN  is  one  of  those  very 
practical  New  York  State  farmers  who  use  a 
Burrell  Milker  and  secure  an  extra  profit  with 
low  bacteria  counts.  In  a  recent  letter  he  said : 

“You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  during  the 
year  just  ended  my  average  bacteria  count  was 
approximately  5500  per  c.  c.  which  meant  nearly 
$600  in  premiums  added  to  my  milk  checks.” 
And — 'Mr.  Marshman  continued  —  “This  was 
accomplished  without  the  use  of  steam,  by  simply 
rinsing  and  scalding  after  each  milking  and  keep- 
i  ng  the  rubber  parts  in  a  sterilizing  solution.  This 
of  course  is  easy  with  the  Burrell  Milker  because 
of  the  single  tube  system  and  unlined  teat  cups.” 


As  to  the  year-in  and  year-out  service  of  the 
Burrell  he  added :  “Your  machines  have  been  in 
almost  constant  use  on  this  farm  for  the  last  14 
years,  and  never  during  that  time  has  there  been  a 
milking  skipped  due  to  any  fault  of  the  machines. 
This  seems  like  quite  a  remarkable  record.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  bull — King  Nattie 
Walker — used  by  Mr.  Marshman  is  owned  by 
the  local  Community  Breeders  Association.  He 
is  a  full  brother  of  Natteline  Walker  who,  at  six 
years  and  seven  months,  made  a  seven  days’  record 
of  697.3  lbs.  of  milk  and  34.62  lbs.  of  butter.  In 
the  first  five  months  on  her  year  test  she  has  pro¬ 
duced  14450  lbs.  of  milk  and  540  lbs.  of  butter. 


v\  t 


Remember,  the  Burrell  has  been  continuously  on  the  American  market  longer  than  any  other 
power  milking  machine.  Unless  you  know  the  Burrell,  you  do  not  know  the  full  worth 
to  you  of  a  milking  machine.  Send  for  catalog  —  no  obligation.  Please  address  Dept.  20 


D.  H.  BUrrell  &Go.  Inc. 


Little  Falls.  New  York 


CIRCULAR  SAWS  ItlS:: 

PALMER  BROS. 


26-in.,  $4.50. 
30-in.,  5.85. 

Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Deilvery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS  ,  Dept  R.  Gardner  Mass. 


il 


THE  IMPROVED  CHAMPION 
Insures  uniform,  long-keeping  raw  milk.  Cools 
and  aerates,  one  operation — halts  germ  growth. 

CHAMPION  SHEET  METAL  CO.,  Inc. 
Successor  to  Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 
Write  for  folder.  Dept.  K,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


-Better  titan- 
whitewash 


ARBOIA 


iT  be  Wvsm4ecV\ng  VIK\\  e  Pavn\ 


It  takes  less  than  five  minutes  to  mix 
the  Carbola  powder  with  water  and 
have  it  ready  to  use  as  a  white  paint 
and  powerful  disinfectant.  No  wait¬ 
ing  or  straining  ;no  clogging  of  sprayer. 
Does  not  spoil.  Does  not  peel  or  flake. 
Disinfectant  is  right  in  the  paint 
powder — one  operation  instead  of 
two.  Gives  better  results,  costs  less. 
Used  for  years  by  leading  farms. 

Your  hardware,  paint,  seed  or  drug  dealer  has 
Carbola,  or  can  get  it.  If  not.  order  direct.  Satis¬ 
faction,  or  money  back.  10  lbs.  (10  gals.)  $1.25  and 
postage;  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.60  delivered;  60  lbs.  (50 
gals.)  $5.00  delivered;  200  lbs.  (200  gals.)  $18.00  deliv¬ 
ered;  trial  package  and  booklet  30c. 

Add  25 %  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mt.  States 


CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

304  Ely  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


ZJhe  One  Way 
to  be  Safe 
When  Lightning 

Merely  saying,  “I’m  not  afraid  of  lightning,”  never  kept  anyone  from  toeing 
killed  by  it.  The  one  way  to  toe  safe  is  to  live  in  a  place  that  lightning 
can’t  strike. 

Any  unprotected  farm  home  is  a  target  for  lightning.  But  you  can 
get  your  family  and  property  out  of  the  danger  zone  toy  installing  the 

Dodd  System  of  Lightning  Protection 

Every  year  thousands  more  farmers  are  getting  Dodd  System  100%  pro¬ 
tection.  It’s  the  far-sighted  thing  to  do.  Today  it  takes  three  or  four  times 
as  many  bushels  of  corn  to  build  a  house  or  a  barn  as  it  did  ten  years 
ago.  Yet  to  install  the  Dodd  System  takes  only  half  as  many. 


Back  of  the  Dodd  System  is  an 
absolute  guarantee. This  is  pos¬ 
sible  because  we  know  that  the 
system  is  always  properly  put 
in.  We  make  our  dealers  ex¬ 
perts  in  its  installation. 


Don’t  take  chances.  You  lose 
in  the  end.  Ask  the  Dodd  & 
Struthers  dealer  to  estimate 
the  cost  of  giving  you  this  sure 
protection.  Remember,  too, 
that  it  usually  reduces  your 
fire  insurance  rate. 


FREE :  Ask  as  for  Prof.  Dodd’s  interesting  32-page 
book,  "Lightning.  ”  It  tells  exactly  what  lightning  is 
and  how  it  can  be  controlled.  Write  for  a  copy  today. 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS  230  West  Eighth  Street  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Poor  Roughage 

We  have  on  hand  corn  and  oats  and 
can  get  oilmeal,  cottonseed  meal,  bran 
and  middlings.  We  have  practically  no 
hay,  but  have  oat  straw  and  corn  fod¬ 
der.  Some  years  ago  you  helped  me  with 
a  ration,  and  your  formula  was  very 
effective.  l.  e.  t. 

Pennsylvania. 

By  combining  250  lbs.  of  cornmeal 
with  200  lbs.  of  oats,  200  l'bs.  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  150  lbs.  of  linseed  meal  and 
200  lbs.  of  bran  you  would  have  a  20 
per  cent  protein  feed.  This  is  deemed 
sufficient  for  Jersey  cows  of  average  pro¬ 
duction.  You  are  certainly  handicapped 
in  not  having  any  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay. 
Straw  and  corn  fodder  are  quite  as 
essential  and  useful  under  the  cow  as 
they  are  in  the  cow.  Oat  straw  is  fre¬ 
quently  very  high  in  fiber,  low  in  digest¬ 
ibility,  and  while  it  will  provide  bulk,  it 
does  not  contribute  much  nutriment.  If 
this  grade  of  roughage  is  all  that  you 
can  supply  it  might  be  well  to  increase 
the  amount  of  linseed  meal  in  your  ration 
by  50  lbs.  The  use  of  beet  pulp  for  the 
heavier  producing  cows  would  stimulate 
their  production  and  make  it  safer  to 
feed  a  relatively  highly  concentrated 
grain  mixture. 


Using  Corn  and  Cobmeal 

I  would  like  to  know  how  much  corn 
and  cob  meal*  to  put  with  100  lbs.  cotton 
seed  meal,  41  per  cent;  100  lbs.  linseed 
meal,  32  per  cent;  100  lbs.  ground  oats, 
100  lbs.  wheat  bran.  I  have  silage, 
clover  hay  and  cut  corn  ‘fodder  for  rough- 
age,  and  grade  Holstein  cows  giving  six 
to  seven  gallons  milk  per  day.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  40  lbs.  ensilage  a  day ;  cows  were 
fresh  in  the  Fall.  L.  H.  d. 

Pennsylvania. 

One  hundred1  and  fifty  pounds  of  corn- 
meal  or  200  lbs.  of  corn  and  cob  meal 
mixed  with  the  amount  of  the  ingredients 
mentioned  will  bring  your  mixture  up  to 
22  per  cent  of  protein.  Corncobs  con¬ 
tribute  very  little  nutriment,  if  any,  to  a 
ration  intended  for  dairy  cows,  but  with 
the  highly  concentrated  combination,  such 
as  you  have  proposed,  it  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  that  you  will  notice  very  much  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  cornmeal  and  the 
corn  and  cob  meal.  If  I  had  plenty  of 
silage  and  clover  hay  and  corn  fodder,  I 
am  sure  that  I  would  not  utilize  the  corn 
and  cob  meal,  unless  it  was  more  con¬ 
venient  to  grind  the  corn  and  cob  than 
it  was  to  grind  the  corn  and  crush  the 
meal. 


Ration  for  Cows;  Destroying  Thorn 
Bushes 

1.  I  have  a  herd  of  cows  and  would 
like  to  have  a  good  feed  ration  for  them. 

I  have  to  buy  my  feed;  hale  Alfalfa, 
clover  and  cornstalks  for  fodder.  2.  I 
have  a  pasture  full  of  thorn  apple  bushes, 
which  I  am  cleaning  out.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  you  can  put  on  the  stumps  to  kill 
them,  as  they  always  grow  out?  A.  j.  k. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  With  Alfalfa,  clover  hay,  and  corn¬ 
stalks  for  roughage,  a  good  combination 
would  result  from  combining  the  follow¬ 
ing  grains:  Cottonseed  meal  (43  per¬ 
cent ),  150  lbs.;  linseed  meal,  150  lbs.; 
oats,  150  lbs.;  bran,  200  lbs.;  cornmeal. 
200  lbs. ;  gluten  feed,  150  lbs. ;  salt,  15 
lbs.  This  will  provide  a  20  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  feed  that  will  be  both  palatable  and 
nutritious  for  cows  in  milk. 

2.  I  know  of  nothing  that  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  stumps  of  thorn  apple  bushes 
to  prevent  them  from  growing.  After 
they  have  been  cut  off  a  number  of  times 
their  vitality  will  be  materially  de¬ 
creased,  and  this  is  the  only  way  to  con¬ 
trol  them  that  I  know  of. 


Milk-fed  Calf 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  fatten¬ 
ing  a  veal  calf?  I  have  a  large  size  calf 
nearly  four  weeks  old  which  I  am  trying 
to  fatten,  and  am  feeding  him  three 
quarts  of  whole  milk  three  times  a  day, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  be  getting  any 
fatter.  Calf  is  healthy  and  seems  to  he 
satisfied.  w.  p.  m. 

Newtown,  Conn. 

The  choicest  veal  is  produced  from 
calves  which  do  not  have  access  to  grain 
or  roughage  and  whose  ration  is  limited 
exclusively  to  whole  milk.  It  would  be 
feasible  to  allow  your  calf  to  have  an  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  milk,  and  I  dare  say 
the  best  results  follow  where  the  calf 
sucks  the  cow  rather  than  is  fed  milk,  as 
you  have  suggested.  Keep  the  calf  in  a 
dark  stall,  one  that  is  fully  bedded  and 
clean.  If  you  allow  the  calf  to  have 
any  grain,  the  quality  of  the  veal  would 
be  depreciated  and  would  take  the  form 
of  beef  rather  than  veal.  The  bulk  of 
the  choice  veal  that  is  produced  in  this 
country  is  obtained  from  calves  that  are 
allowed  to  nurse  the  cows  and  from  those 
that  are  confined  as  indicated.  If  one 
cow  does  not  give  enough  milk  to  satisfy 
•  the  calf,  allow  it  to  nurse  two  cows  until 
the  desired  amount  of  flesh  is  visible. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Sunflower  Silage;  Mangels 

What  is  the  value  of  sunflowers  as 
silage  for  dairy  cattle'?  How  would  you 
plant — in  between  corn  or  -separate? 
What  is  the  feeding  value  of  mangel 
beets  and  yield  per  acre?  Could  these 
beets  be  crushed  and  put  in  silo  with 
corn?  What  green  feed  other  than  oats 
can  be  planted  early  in  the  Spring? 

Rhode  Island.  a.  j.  c. 

Wherever  it  is  posible  to  grow  corn 
for  silage  this  grain  should  be  given  pre¬ 
ference  over  sunflower  silage.  Feeding 
trials  at  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station 
fail  to  confirm  the  tests  reported  at  the 
Western  stations,  suggesting  that  sun¬ 
flower  silage  was  equal  to  corn  silage  in 
feeding  value.  Test  cows  at  the  Illinois 
Station  whose  ration  was  long  continued 
on  sunflower  silage  evidenced  a  rough 
coat,  did  not  gain  generally  in  flesh,  and 
presented  an  appearance  that  clearly 
manifested  a  lack  of  some  nutrient  or 
feeding  quality  essential  for  growth  and 
production. 

'Where  sunflowers  are  grown  for  silage 
the  crop  should  be  planted  in  rows  by 
itself,  and  not  mixed  with  corn,  as  pro¬ 
posed.  Under  Rhode  Island  conditions  I 
would  not  propose  the  use  of  sunflowers 
as  against  corn  for  silage.  In  Kansas 
and  part  of  Colorado  and  Nebraska 
sorghum  is  grown  both  for  grain  and 
silage  with  rather  favorable  results.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  this  crop 
withstands  dry  weather  better  than  corn 
and  that  the  acre  yield  in  cattle  feeding 
value  is  substantially  greater  than  that 
resulting  from  growing  corn  under  these 
same  climatic  and  soil  conditions.  So 
far  as  I  know  there  is  no  crop  that  will 
yield  as  much  dry  matter  or  feeding 
value  per  acre  as  corn,  particularly  in 
sections  where  it  can  be  planted  with 
reasonable  assurance  that  it  will  reach 
maturity  before  frost.  The  early  varie¬ 
ties  of  silage  corn  have  given  splendid 
results  throughout  New  England. 

So  far  as  mangel  beets  are  concerned, 
the  greatest  drawback  is  the  cost  of  labor 
involved  in  their  production.  They  must 
be  planted  in  rows,  thinned  by  hand, 
tended  with  hoes,  all  of  which  adds 
materially  to  their  cost  of  growing.  A 
yield  of  25  tons  per  acre  can  reasonably 
be  expected  on  soil  that  will  produce  a 
normal  crop  of  corn  or  Alfalfa.  On  the. 
Island  of  Guernsey  and  throughout  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  tremendous  yields  of 
mangels  are  obtained,  running  as  high  as 
50  or  GO  tons  per  acre.  We  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  receive  such  yields  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  for  even  abroad  these  results  are 
exceptional  and  obtained  only  on  some 
of  the  deep  tilled  soils  where  great  care 
has  been  exercised  in  preserving  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

So  far  as  the  feeding  value  is  con¬ 
cerned,  mangel  beets  provide  succulence, 
are  very  appetizing,  supply  bulk  and 
palatability;  seem  to  favorably  affect  the 
digestibility  of  accompanying  feeds.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  cows  to  consume  as 
much  as  75  lbs.  of  the  mangels  per  day, 
and  instances  are  frequently  reported 
where  the  amount  fed  and  actually  con¬ 
sumed  greatly  exceeds  this  amount.  For 
ordinary  feeding  practices  beets  are 
scarcely  as  valuable,  pound  for  pound,  as 
silage.  Especially  is  this  true  where 
silage  is  made  from  corn  that  has  reached 
full  maturity.  Feeders  claim  that  1  lb. 
of  beet  pulp  is  equivalent  in  feeding 
value  to  5  lbs.  of  mangels,  and  in  many 
instances  prefer  the  former  on  account 
of  its  relatively  lower  cost  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  more  concentrated  than  the 
beets. 

Under  average  conditions  of  farm 
labor  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  cost 
of  growing  beets  will  prohibit  their  gen¬ 
eral  adoption  as  a  source  of  succulence 
for  dairy  cows.  Silage  is  much  more 
economical,  and  beet  pulp  as  a  substitute 
for  beets  has  many  advantages.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  instance  where  mangel 
beets  have  been  cut  and  run  into  the 
silo  with  silage.  A  better  plan  follows 
the  storage  of  the  beets  in  pits  that  have 
been  lined  and  covered  with  straw,  and 
wThere  a  sufficient  amount  of  dirt  has 
been  used  to  cover  the  protected  beets 
so  as  to  insure  them  against  frost  and 
freezing. 

Oats  and  peas  perhaps  provide  the 
most  desirable  green  feed  that  can  he 
seeded  early  in  the  Spring.  Alfalfa  of 
course  can  be  used  as  a  soiling  crop ; 
but  in  many  sections  it  is  impossible  to 
sow  fields  of  Alfalfa  that  will  withstand 
Winter  conditions.  Canada  field  peas 
should  he  used  and  mixed  equal  parts  by 
measure  with  oats  and  drilled  as  early 
in  the  Spring  as  it  is  possible  to  prepare 
the  ground.  Rape  and  Sweet  clover  can 
be  used  to  supply  green  feed  for  swine 
feeding,  but  cannot  be  used  as  a  soiling 
crop  for  dairy  cows.  Early  sweet  corn, 
cow  peas  and  Kaffir  corn  with  Soy  beans 
can  also  be  produced,  but  the  planting  of 
the  latter  must  be  deferred  until  about 
corn  planting  time.  I  think  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  admitted  that  the  dairy  farmer 
who  can  produce  and  store  enough  silage 
to  feed  throughout  the  year  has  most 
economically  and  satisfactorily  solved 
the  problem  of  succulence  and  soiling 
crons. 


WM.  LOUDEN 
Has  been  building 
labor  -  saving  barn 
equipment  for  far¬ 
mers  and  dairymen 
Since  1867. 


Are  Your  Cows 

CONTENTED  Cows? 


FITTER 


LoudeN 


Your  cows'  comfort  is  your  profit.  Give  them  the  same  comfort  in  the 
barn  that  they  get  in  the  pasture  and  they'll  give  you  more  milk  in  the  pail. 
Thousands  of  dairymen  know  from  experience  that  this  is  not  theory  but 
a  proven  fact.  Smooth,  comfortable,  sanitary,  Louden  Steel  Stalls  and 
Stanchions  actually  pay  for  themselves.  Increased  milk  and  cream  checks 
are  earned  by  greater  production  of  a  higher  grade  product.  More  money 
is  taved  through  less  time  and  labor  spent  in  taking  care  of  the  cows. 


M  fsgi  336  Pages 

H  m  of  Information  FREE! 

Louden  224-page  Catalog.  The  most 
complete  catalog  of  its  kind  ever  pub- 
gpRQMIL^-Hishcd.  Devoted  exclusively  to  barn  equip- 
that  saves  time,  lightens  labor,  and 
increases  farm  profits.  Illustrates  and  describes  in  detail  the 
finest  barn  equipment  made  —  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Feed 
and  Manure  Carriers,  Hay  Tools.  Animal  Pens,  Barn  and 
Garage  Door  Hangers,  Cupolas,  Bull  Staffs,  Milking  Stools, 
Water  Bowls — ‘‘Everything  for  the  Barn." 

Louden  112-page  Barn  Plan  Book.  An  encyclopedia  on 
modern  barn-building.  Pictures  half  a  bun^gk  up-to-date 
barns.  Contains  suggestions  for  the  best  arrangement  and 
most  economical  construction.  Shows  various  types  of 
roofs  and  large  capacity  hay  mows. 

S' — **a9  ckaPters  on  foundation  work, 
/  cement,  ventilation  and  drainage,  etc. 

Cet  these  two  FREE  books  be- 
fore  you  build  or 

^ L  remodel  your  barn.  / 


—  VZ662 

Pleads 
Rend  post- 

VlggtTSeSz'  paid,  without 
charge  or  obli- 
gation,  tho  book 
checked  below: 

mZ'j*  □  Louden  Barn  Plan* 
Bjp  □  Louden  Catalog. 

V  I  expect  to  boild  (remodel) 
a  barn  about  (date)... . 


Fill  oat 

and 

mail 

coupon 

today 
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LABOR  SAVING  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


State. 
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Locks  50  Cows  Instead  Of  One 


West  Bend  Automatic  Stanchions^ 
equipped  with  our  wonderful  locking-re¬ 
leasing  lever  save  you  time  and  labor — and 
insure  safety  in  locking  up  or  releasing  the  cowi, 
yet  you  pay  no  more  for  West  Bend  equipment 
than  for  ordinary  stanchions  that  must  be  opened  and 
c  .  .  closed  singly  by  hand.  The  West  Bend  lever  controls  from 

i“  Automatic  Swinging  Stanchions.  The  entire  row  of  cows  can  be  locked  up  or  released 

th^.t«f»nehi/„0n  F  hxOW  of  the  cTe.r-  ,Cow  ,top“  are  opiated  at  same  time,  and  when  set  guide  cow  into 
the  stanchion.  Every  user  says  it  s  the  greatest  idea  ever  brought  out  in  modern  barn  equipment.  YwV 
eertamlywantitin  y  our  barn.  Write  today  for  catalog  showing  completeVme  of  West  Bend  Barn  Equipment. 
Wntc  rODAY.  West  Bend  Equipment  Co.,  West  Bend,  Wis.  Syr.eu.e,  N.  Y.  Write  nearest  office.  Dept.  B 


be  purchased  direct  from  factory  at 

Lowest  Prices  Ever  Quoted 

on  Peerless  fence.  Write  for  free  104 
page  catalog  giving  new  low  prices 
on  Fencing — Barb  Wire — Steel  Posts 
Gates— Roofing  and  Paint.  Save  40%. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  4307  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Factories  at  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
^  ADRIAN.  MICH,  MEMPHIS.  TENN. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  $28.40,”  says  I.  D.  Wasso: 
Orbisonia,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  8a v 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Fre 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fenc< 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept, 830 MUNCIE,  INC 


Wire  Fence  Is  Never 
Expense! 

Every  farmer  knows  it  is  an 
investment.  It  enables 
him  to  properly  rotate  his 
crops,  protects  them  while 
his  horses  cattle,  sheep,  and 
even  poultry  are  kept  safely 
separated.  Many  fences  have 
paid  for  themselves  the  first  year. 
Wire  fencing  is  the  lowest-cost  manu¬ 
factured  farm-need!  So  low  priced  that 
price-smashing  is  impossible.  Buy 
Empire  wire  fencing.  Write  for  Empire 
Fence  Book  now. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 

3a  Maumee  Street  Adrian,  Michigan 


MARYLAND  HAS— 

321  days  of  sunshine  every  year. 

185  growing  days — 45  inches  of  rainfall 
Maryland  is  a  land  of  Good  Farms — Good  Roads — 

Good  Schools— Good  Homes — Good  People. 

Maryland  is  one  oi  the  garden  spots  of  the  world. 

Farming  pays  in  Maryland  and  good  farm  land  is  still  available 
at  reasonable  prices.  Our  catalog  of  farms  and  country 
estates  will  interest  you.  Sent  free.  Address:  Dept.  C. 

CHAS.  H.  STEFFEY,  Inc. 

336  N.  Charles  Street  _ Baltimore.  Md. 


Veterinarians  Say 
Clip  Horses  Nowv 


Clip  for  healthier  horses.  They  rest  - 
better,  work  better,  are  more  comfort- 
able.  Clipped  horses  easy  to  clean.  Saves  -< 
your  time.  Pays  you  in  extra  work  clipped 
horses  do.  Leading  veterinarians  recom¬ 
mend  clipping.  Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Mach- 
me  makes  it  easy  to  care  for  your  horses. 

ready  for  a  lifetime  of  service,  only 
$10.76  aty  our  dealer’s  (Denver  West.  $12.76),  or 
send  $2.00,  pay  balance  on  arrival.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  World’s  standard. 

r,«ibl*>  Sh«f*  Company 
SS98  Roosev.lt  Road,  Chicago,  0  S.  A. 

World  m  largest  maker*  of  clipping  and 
shearing  machirf.  A  full  line  of 
eUctric  clipping  mach- 
inee,  any  voltagm 


Two  Equipped  Stock  and  Dairy  Farms 

120  acres,  with  10  milk  cows,  4  heifers,  6  registered; 
2  bulls,  1  registered;  15  Poland  China  hogs;  corn 
harvester;  corn  husker  and  shredder;  hay  loader; 
in  fact,  full  line  modern  machinery;  15-acre  stream- 
watered  pasture;  20-acrc  timber  lot,  balance  till¬ 
age;  9-room  stone  house;  large  bank  barn;  all  out¬ 
buildings.  Price,  with  everything  included,  S100 
an  acre.  Only  23  miles  City  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

Also  162  acres,  some  stock  and  equipment;  130 
acres  tillable,  balance  creek-watered  pasture  and 
vvood;  fine  16-room  stone  house;  large  bank  barn; 
silo;  all  outbuildings.  Wonderful  opportunity  at 
$7,800.  Old  age  forces  sale.  Get  new  72-page 
Farm  Catalogue  and  details  thru 
REESE  &  LINDERMAN,  411-R,  Bulletin  Bldg  Philadelphia,  Pa 


When  you  write  advertisers 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  gt 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  ”  Si 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Review  of  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Potatoes  advanced  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  severe  weather  conditions  affected 
free  movements  from  producing  sections, 
and  the  market  during  the  past  week  has 
held  up  remarkably  well,  considering  the 
recent  liberal  receipts  in  the  New  York 
market  and  the  amount  of  potatoes  still 
in  reserve  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 
New  York  State  and  Maine  were  the 
largest  contributors,  shipping  134  and  180 
carloads,  respectively,  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  March  24.  Stock  in  Maine  is  un¬ 
usually  low  for  this  time  of  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Government  reports,  and  Long 
Island,  which  contributed  about  80  car¬ 
loads  last  week,  is  gradually  cleaning  up. 
The  market  was  generally  firm  for  really 
good  stock,  but  on  ordinary  and  poor 
stock  the  market  was  a  little  weak.  Flor¬ 
ida  has  begun  shipping  the  new  crop,  the 
first  carload  arriving  last  week.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  sweet  potatoes  have  not  been 
quite  as  heavy  th§  last  week  or  two,  and 
with  trading  a  little  more  active  prevail¬ 
ing  prices  average  a  little  higher.  The 
holdings  in  the  East  Atlantic  States  are 
heavy  for  the  season,  Government  reports 
for  March  1  indicating  that  storage 
stocks  were  two  and  one-half  times  as 
large  as  a  year  ago.  Fancy  apples  were 
steady  to  firm,  with  prices  advancing  a 
little' on  some  varieties,  A2%-inch  R.  I- 
Greenings  and  Baldwins  selling  on  the 
26th  at  $4.50  to  $5.50  a  barrel,  a  few 
fancy  Greenings  reaching  $6.  The  total 
reserves  of  barreled  and  boxed  apples  are 
reported  to  be  nearly  1,000,000  barrels 
above  the  five-year  average  holdings  for 
March  1.  The  boxed  holdings,  however, 
are  well  below  last  year.  Lettuce  lias 
been  coining  in  from  the  South  and  A\  est 
at  the  rate  of  about  200  carloads  weekly, 
and  prices  are  low.  The  cabbage  market 
has  been  weak,  especially  on  old  stock, 
and  prices  are  lower,  as  new  cabbage  has 
been  coming  in  from  Florida,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Texas  and  California,  and  imports 
from  Holland  amounted  to  67  carloads 
for  the  week.  Onions  have  been  a  little 
dull  lately,  and  not  much  interest  was 
shown  in  new  beets.  Supplies  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  asparagus  are  still  light,  and  tbe 
best  has  been  selling  around  $1<  per 
dozen  bunches.  Spinach  was  plentiful, 
and  there  jamre  limited  offerings  of  pep¬ 
pers.  peaj^Ama  beans  and  cucumbers 
from  warmer  States. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Just  before  Easter  there  is  usually  a 
demand  for  fancy  large  selected  eggs  and 
such  have  sold  well  at  comparatively  high 
prices  For  the  week  ending  March  24 
there  'were  283,525  cases  received  com¬ 
pared  with  208.794  cases  for  the  week 
previous,  showing  quite  an  increase  in 
shipments  last  week.  Total  receipts  since 
January  1  have  been  considerable  heavier 
been  a  pretty  good  demand  there  has 
been  some  accumulations,  but  were  mostly 
medium  and  lower  grade  eggs.  Movement 
into  storage  this  season  has  also  been 
much  lighter,  only  15,000  cases  being  on 
hand  on  March  24  compared  with  over 
85.000  cases  a  year  ago.  The  trade  lias 
been  making  some  complaints  regarding 
the  irregular  qualities  of  the  eggs  offered 
and  ordinary  stock  has  showed  a  wide 
rnnsre  in  values,  probably  the  bulk  or 
nearby  eggs  selling  at  from  30c  to  38c  a 
dozen!  only  nearby  fancy  selected  whites 

bringing  more.  ,  . 

The  live  poultry  market  was  irregular 
although  fancy  fat  colored  fowl  were ■in 
demand  as  is  usual  just  before  the  lass- 
over  holidays.  Very  few  live  chickens 
of  the  old  crop  were  to  be  had  and  they 
were  wanted  if  at.  all  attractive,  but  the 
.season  is  winding  up  and  most  of  them 
were  staggy.  A  few  Spring  broilers  were 
received  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
selling  them  at  good  prices.  Old  roosters 
were  very  dull  and  the  season  is  getting 
late  for  capons  and  but  few  were  received. 
Receipts  of  fresh  killed  poultry  were  not 
unite  as  heavy  last  week  and  with  the 
demand  showing  some  improvement,  the 
dressed  poultry  market  seemed  to  be  in 
better  shape.  Fowl  advanced  a  little,  but 
chickens,  although  selling  fairly,  gener¬ 
ally  brought  low  prices  as  they  were  more 
or 'less  staggy  or  poor.  Dressed  broilers 
are  now  beginning  to  arrive  from  various 
sections  of  the  country  and  values  were 
irregular.  On  the  26th  ordinary  to  poor 
stock  ranged  35-45c  a  pound,  some  of  the 
best  New  Jersey  stock  brought  around 
55c  and  some  far  Western  sold  at  even 
higher  prices.  Cold  storage  holdings  con- 
tinue  to  be  large,  the  New  York  storage 
houses  alone  containing  about  six  million 
pounds  more  than  last  year  at  this  tune. 
hay  and  straw' 

The  hay  market  has  been  very  irregu¬ 
lar  and  but  little  number  one  hay  has 
been  offered.  Receipts  of  other  grades 
were  liberal,  mostly  in  small  bales ;  trad¬ 
ing  was  only  fair  and  v’itli  terminals 
wTell  supplied  some  rather  lowT  prices  were 
reported.  New'  invoices,  however,  seem 
to  be  light.  Rve  straw  held  steady. 

March  28,  1923.  b.  w.  s. 

Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDTCOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb..  ISc:  boneless  roasts,  lb.. 
20c:  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  porter¬ 
house  steak,  lb.,  22c:  neck  cuts.  lb..  Sc: 
round  steak,  lb.,  23c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  oO 


to  35c ;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  25c ;  sausage, 
lb.,  20c;  roasting  pigs,  lb..  35c;  salt  pork, 
lb.,  20c ;  sliced  ham.  lb..  30  to  35c ;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  24c;  pork  loin,  lb.,  23c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40e ;  veal  loaf,  lb.,  30c ;  rab¬ 
bits,  live,  lb.,  25c ;  dressed,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  lb..  35c;  fow'ls, 
lb.,  32c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  28c ;  turkeys, 
lb.,  45e ;  geese,  lb.,  32c ;  ducks,  lb.,  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  40c  ; 
fowls,  lb.,  38c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  50c ;  geese, 
lb..  38c ;  ducks,  lb.,  38c. 

Eggs,  large  white  or  brown.  36c;  pullet 
eggs,  40c ;  duck  eggs,  50c ;  milk,  qt.,  10c ; 
buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk,  qt..  5c; 
cream,  qt.,  80c ;  butter,  creamery,  fancy 
prints,  .lb.,  54c;  best  dairy,  lb.,  53c. 

Apples,  pie,  qt.,  8c ;  best,  peck,  75c ; 
Baldwins,  bu.,  $2.25;  Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $2; 
dried  apples,  lb..  12%c;  beans,  lb.,  10c; 
beets,  bu.,  $1.25;  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  4c; 
carrots,  bu.,  $1.35 ;  horseradish,  10c ;  cel¬ 
ery  hearts,  10c;  celery,  per  bunch,  12y2e; 
lettuce,  large  heads,  10c;  onions,  lb.,  5c; 
potatoes,  bu..  90c ;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bunch.  10c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ; 
rutabagas,  bu.,  80c;  vegetable  oysters, 
bunch,  10c. 

Clover  honey,  card,  23c;  extracted,  18c; 
popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  6c;  buckwheat  flour, 
lb..  4c;  bread,  17-oz.  loaf,  5c;  vinegar, 
gal.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  13  to  14c;  heavy,  lb., 

9  to  12c;  veal,  lb..  13  to  15c;  mutton,  lb., 
20  to  25c ;  lamb,  lb.,  20  to  30c ;  beef,  lb., 

7  to  10c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  30  to  35c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  32  to  35c ;  fowls,  lb.,  32  to 
35c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  guinea  hens,  each, 
75c  to  $1. 

Dresed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to  55c; 
chickens,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  fowls,  lb..  40  to 
45c ;  geese,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  rabbits,  lb.,  40c. 

Butter,  lb..  55  to  60c;  e  ;gs,  30  to  40c; 
duck  eggs,  60c ;  Italian  cheese,  40  to  45c ; 
honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c;  card,  25c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $3. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  beans,  bu., 
$4  to  $6;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  75c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  75c 
to  $1.25 ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  75c  to 
$1.25;  garlic,  lb.,  10c;  lettuce,  leaf,  doz., 
$2  to  $3 ;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.60 ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches.  50c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c  to 
$1 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  rutabagas, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  turnips,  bu.,  $1. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $18  to  $20;  No.  2. 
$16;  No.  3,  $14;  straw,  ton.  $14  to  $15; 
wheat,  bu..  $1.25 ;  oats,  bu..  50c ;  corn, 
bu.,  95c;  buckwheat,  100  lbs..  $2. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  10  to  15c ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  8  to  11c ;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  12  to  17c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb., 
11  to  13c ;  heavy,  lb..  9  to  10c ;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  25  to  27c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
16  to  18c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  veal, 
lb..  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  white,  lb.,  26 
to  28c ;  colored,  28  to  30c ;  fowls,  lb., 
26  to  30c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  15  to  18c ; 
guinea  fowls,  each  30  to  50c ;  pigeons, 
each.  15  to  20c;  ducks,  lb..  23  to  28c; 
geese,  lb..  18  to  22c ;  rabbits,  per  pair, 
50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crook,  lb.,  42  to  45c ; 
eggs,  29  to  30c. 

Apples,  best,  bu..  $1:50  to  $2  ;  seconds, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  apples,  per  bbl.,  $4  to  $7 : 
cabbage,  red.  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  doz.  heads,  50  to  75c ;  Danish,  ton, 
$40  to  $45  ;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  celery, 
doz.  bunches.  75c  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  good, 
doz.  heads.  50  to  60c ;  Boston,  doz.  heads, 
$2  to  $2.50 ;  onions,  dry,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  25  to 
30c;  Spanish,  per  crate,  $1.75  to  $2; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  pota¬ 
toes  bu..  90c  to  $1 ;  potatoes,  Bermudas, 
bbl..  $17  to  $18;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  30c; 
rhubarb,  doz.,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  tomatoes,  lb.,  20  to 
25c;  turnips,  bu.,  60  to  85c;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $7;  white  marrow.  $8.50;  red 
kidney,  $7 ;  white  kidney.  $8 ;  pea,  $7 ; 
medium,  $7 ;  yellow  eye,  $7 ;  Imperials, 
$6. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  9c;  No.  2,  8c; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  9c;  No.  2.  8c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  6c;  horsehides,  each, 
$2  to  $3 ;  sheepskins,  each,  75c  to  $2 ; 
calf.  No.  1,  13c ;  No.  2.  12c ;  wool,  fleece, 
lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unwashed,  medium,  lb., 
35  to  40c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.30;  corn, 
shelled,  bu.,  92  to  93c ;  oats,  bu.,  54  to 
55c;  rye,  bu.,  90  to  95c. 

Timothy  hay,  ton,  $21  to  $23 ;  straw, 
ton.  $14  to  $16. 

Seeds,  clover,  large,  bu..  $13.50  to  $16; 
medium,  bu.,  $15.35  to  $15.75 ;  Timothv. 
bu.,  $4.25  to  $4.60;  Alfalfa,  $13.50  to 
$14.50;  Alsike,  bu.,  $13.50  to  $14.50. 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Four  very  cold  Winter  months  have 
done  much  to  affect  the  produce  markets, 
but  they  have  held  very  steady  for  all 
that,  so  that  practically  all  articles  are 
firm,  while  nothing  has  really  run  short, 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  firm :  creamery.  46  to  56c ; 
dairy.  38  to  50c;  crocks.  40  to  45c;  com¬ 
mon.  30  to  35c.  Cheesei  steady ;  new, 
daisies,  27  to  28c:  flats.  26  to  27c;  long¬ 
horns,  29  to  30c :  limburger.  30  to  32c. 
.Eggs,  firm  ;  hennery.  28  to  32c ;  State  and 
Western  candled.  26  to  27c.  No  storage. 


POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  active ;  turkeys,  35  to 
42c;  fowls,  28  to  33c;  capons,  32  to  35c; 
broilers,  36  to  38c ;  chickens,  18  to  32c ; 
old  roosters,  22  to  23c ;  ducks,  25  to  30c ; 
geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry,  active ; 
turkeys,  30  to  35c;  fowls,  28  to  30c; 
chickens,  22  to  27c ;  old  roosters,  17  to 
18c ;  ducks,  24  to  30c ;  geese,  18  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady;  Spys,  Kings,  etc.,  bu„ 
$1.75  to  $2  ;  seconds,  75c  to  $1 ;  Western, 
bu.  box,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Potatoes,  higher  ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  50  to  90c ;  Southern 
sweets,  hamper.  75c  to  $1.75;  Bermudas, 
bbl..  $13.50  to  $17. 

BERRIES 

Strawberries,  scarce;  common  to  fancy, 
qt.,  40  to  65c.  Cranberries,  steady ;  50- 
lb.  box,  $2  to  $3. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  firm ;  white  kidney,  marrow, 
cwt„  $10.50  to  $11;  red  kidney,  $8.50  to 
$9.50;  pea  and  medium,  $8  to  $S.50. 
Onions,  active ;  yellow,  cwt„  $2.50  to 
$3.50;  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  Span¬ 
ish,  small  crate,  $2  to  $2.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady.  Beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  $5  to  $6 ;  beets,  bu.,  60c  to 
$1 ;  doz.  bunches,  75  to  80c ;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  30  to  35c ;  cabbage,  new, 
hamper,  $3  to  $3.75;  cauliflower,  crate, 
$2  to  $2.75;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  65c;  doz. 
bunches,  50  to  60c ;  celery,  Florida,  crate, 
$2.25  to  $2.75 ;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $2  to  $3 ; 
endive,  lb.,  15  to  30c;  lettuce,  Florida, 
hamper,  $2  to  $2.75;  Iceberg,  do.,  crate, 
$2.25  to  $3 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  30  to 
50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  pieplant, 
California,  box,  $2.75  to  $3;  peppers, 
crate,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  35c;  shallots,  doz.  bunches,  60c  to 
$1;  tomatoes,  Southern,  crate,  $5.50  jo 
$6.50 ;  turnips,  white,  bu„  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
yellow,  60  to  65c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  80c  to  $1 ;  watercress  doz. 
bunches,  45  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady ;  white  comb,  17  to  23c ; 
dark,  12  to  16c.  Maple  products,  active ; 
sugar,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2  for  new. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $20 
to  $23  ;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $22  ;  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  $33  ;  middlings, 
$33 ;  red  dog,  $48 ;  cottonseed  meal, 
$46.25;  oilmeal.  $41.50;  hominy.  $33.25; 
gluten,  $46.50 ;  oat  feed,  $17 ;  rye  mid¬ 
dlings,  $34.25.  J.  w.  c. 

Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $3  to  $7 ;  Spy,  $3  to  $6 ; 
russet,  $4  to  $6. 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs..  $7.75  to  $8.75;  red  kid¬ 
ney.  $7.50  to  $S.50 ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to 
$8.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  52  to  53c ;  good  to 
choice,  47  to  50c ;  storage,  48  to  51c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  32  to  33c;  gathered, 
choice,  30  to  31c ;  lower  grades,  28  to  29c. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  Green  Mountain,  bag,  $2  to 
$2.10;  Spaulding  Rose  and  Cobbler,  $1.90 
to  $2. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys.  35  to  38c;  fowls.  26  to  29c; 
roosters,  19  to  20c ;  squabs,  doz.,  $3.50  to 
$8 ;  ducks,  lb.,  22  to  26c ;  geese.  18  to  23c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl..  $3  to  $3.25;  lettuce, 
bu..  50c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  lb..  35  to  50c : 
string  beans,  bu.,  $3  to  $4.50;  spinach, 
bu..  25c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $4;  rad¬ 
ishes.  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  squash,  bbl.,  $4 
to  $5. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1.  $28  to  $29;  No.  2,  $25 
to  $26 ;  No.  3,  $22  to  $23 ;  clover  mixed, 
$22  to  $26.50.  Straw,  rye,  $35  to  $36; 
oat,  $16  to  $17. 
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LIVE  STOCK 
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COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 
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DRESSED  POULTRY 
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Guineas,  pair . 
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Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs., 
doz . 
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11.00 

8  to  9  lbs . 
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6  to  7  lbs . 
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VEGETABLES 
Asparagus,  doz.  bchs.  5.00 

0 

14.00 

Beets,  bu . 

1.50 

0 

2.50 

Carrots,  100  lbs . 85  @  1.00 

Cabbage,  ton  .  10.00  (a  15.00 

New,  %-bbl.  bkt..  1.75  @ 

Celery  hearts,  doz.  .  .90 

Leeks,  100  bunches.  3.50 
Parsley,  bbl.  .......  4.00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  5.00 

Peas,  bu.  bkt .  4.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.50 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.75 

Peppers,  bu .  4.00 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt,..  1.00 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.00 

Squash,  new,  bu. .  . .  2.50 

String  beans,  bu.  .  .  .  3.00 

Ch’r.v  &  Esearol,  bbl.  2.50 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.  .15 
Tomatoes,  6-till  c’te.  1.50 

Turnips,  bu .  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs.  3.00 
POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs.  5.75 

State,  ISO  lbs .  3.50 

Maine.  180  lbs .  3.75 

V’ginia,  2d  crop,  bbl .  3.00 

Florida,  new,  bbl .  . .  5.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu..  .75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1.  Timothy  24.00  @  25.00 
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1.50 
5.00 
9.00 
5  50 
6.00 
4.00 
2.00 

3.50 
5.00 
1.75 
3.00 

4.50 
5.00 

5.50 
.25 

4.00 

1.75 

6.00 

2.00 

3.50 


6.00 
3.90 
4.00 
6.00 
0  13.00 
0  1.65 
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New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

March  29.  1923 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  price  for  April  Class  1  fluid 
milk.  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile  zone, 
$2.80  per  100  lbs. :  Class  2,  for  cream 
and  ice  cream,  $2.20. 

RUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.  .49%  0  .50 

Good  to  choice...  .46  0  .48 

Lower  grades . 43  0  .47 

Dairy,  best . 48  0  .48% 

Common  to  good . .  .43  @  .47 

Packing  stock . 37  0  .41 

Danish  . 48%  0  -49 

New  Zealand . 4S  @  .48% 

Argentine . 47  @  ,4<% 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  special.  .29  @  .29% 

Average  run . 28  @  .28% 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fey  .42  0  .44 

Medium  to  good . .  ,o5  0  .38 

Mix’d  col’s,  n’bv,  b’st  .34  0  .o5 

Gathered,  best . 30  @  .ol 


1>U,  w  . 

No.  3  . 

18.00 

0  20.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

Oat  . 

0  32.00 

17.00 

0  18.00 

Retail  Prices 

at  New 

York 

Milk— 

Grade  A.  bottled, 

qt . 

.18 

Grade  B,  bottled, 

qt . 

.15 

Grade  B,  bottled, 

Pt . 

.10 

Grade  B.  loose,  qt 

.11 

Certified,  qt . 

*•••••• 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

•  •••••• 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt.  . . 

.  . . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  % 

Pt . 

.30 

Butter,  best . 

.  .60  0  .61 

Cheese . 

.  .32  0  .37 

Eggs — Best,  doz.  . . . 

.  .49  0  .50 

Gathered  . 

Fowls  . 

Chickens,  lb . 

.  .40  0  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 

. . . 

.  .48  0  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Onions,  lb . 

•  •••••• 

.  .05  0  .10 

Lettuce,  head . 

.  .10  0  .15 

Cabbage,  head  . 

.  .10  0  .15 

New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  at  wholesale  for  cash, 
delivered  on  track  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  March  26,  1923,  according  to 
the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Markets  and 
the  LTnited  States  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  co-operating.  Feeds  all 
in  100-lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Branch- 
( Continued  on  Page  561) 
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*the  Tried  and  Tested 

IN-DE-STR-UCT-0 

Galvanized  Cfl 
Metal  DlLv 

"MOT  one  ounce  of  spoiled  silage.” 
A  '  That’s  what  M.  P.  Cody  of  Decatur, 
Mich.,  says  of  his  ROSS  ‘Tn-de-str-uct-o 
silo.  Every  day  we  get  letters  from  satis¬ 
fied  owners  telling  us  the  ‘‘In-de-str-uct-o 
is  the  easiest  of  all  silos  to  erect — the  silo 
that  produces  99  %  Food  Value  Silage — 
from  every  standpoint 

The  Safest  Silo  Investment. 

Before  you  contract  for  any  make  of  silo — af 
any  price — get  all  of  the  Ross  facts  before  you. 
Find  out  what  you  save — in  first  cost,  in  labor, 
and  ia  silage  —  by  choosing  the  times-tested,  fire, 
proof,  rust-proof  “In-de-str-uct-o.” 

Here  is  the  worthy  product  of  a  pioneer  plant. 
Seventy-three  years  of  honest  dealing  backs  every 
Ross  promise.  Write  for  complete  information. 

Agents  and  Dealers: 

Write  for  Proposition. 

E\U  DACC  ensilage  cutter-  p 
.  W.  KUjj  and  silo  tU* 

Successors  to  The  E.  W.  Ross  Company 

Department  113  Springfield,  Ohio 


Good-bye,  Trouble 

$1  nn  °nly>  brings  you  a 
I  Spark-C.  This  handy 
*  little  instrument  locates 

instantly  all  ignition  trouble.  Saves 
your  time  and  temper  when  the 
engine  of  your  car  starts  missing. 

Send  me  a  dollar  bill  and  I’ll 
mail  you  postpaid  a  genuine  West- 
inghouse  Spark-C.  Endorsed  by 
automobile  owners  everywhere. 

G.  S.  LITTLE 

P.  0.  Box  163  -  Trinity  Sta.,  New  York  City 


Prevent 


Blackleg 


by  a>in( 


Blacklegoids 


Scientifically  Prepared  and  Tested 
,i  Blackleg  Vaccine  in  Pill  Form 

Consult  your  veterinarian  or  druggist. 
Write  tor  free  booklet  on  blackleg.  No.  351. 

Animal  Industry  Department  of 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


ft  la  tcfiford’st 

CALF  MEAL 

Write  for  chart  No.  C-29,  “How  to 
Feed  Calves,”  giving  important 
authoritative  information  for 
farmers.  Sent  you  FREE. 

BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 
Waukegan 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $L50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  ¥. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Improving  Dairy  Ration 

I  keep  10  cows.  Will  you  give  me  a 
balanced  ration  for  Holstein  and  grade 
cows?  I  am  feeding  20  per  cent  protein, 
1  lb.  to  3*4  lbs.  milk  ;  the  milk  all  goes 
to  butterfat,  but  would  like  ration  for 
more  milk.  For  roughage  am  feeding 
Timothy  hay.  This  is  the  ration  I  am 
feeding  at  present :  300  lbs.  eornmeal, 

200  lbs.  coarse  bran,  150  lbs.  ground  oats, 
150  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  150  lbs.  linseed 
meal,  150  lbs.  oilmeal,  100  lbs.  gluten.  I 
wish  to  produce  more  milk  and  not  so 
much  butterfat.  G.  N.  H. 

Auba,  N.  Y. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  percentage 
of  butterfat  in  milk  cannot  be  materially 
changed  by  modifying  the  grain  ration. 
The  ability  to  produce  milk  high  or  low 
in  butterfat  is  an  inherited  characteristic. 
However,  normal  milk  is  produced  from 
cows  maintained  in  a  normal  condition, 
and  this  is  why  cows  in  good  flesh  and 
generously  fed  often  produce  milk  su¬ 
perior  in  quality  to  underfed  animals  that 
are  improperly  nourished.  Any  changes 
that  might  appear  to  result  from  modi¬ 
fication  in  the  grain  ration  are  tem¬ 
porary.  The  ration  that  you  are  feeding 
ought  to  prove  a  very  efficient  and  pal¬ 
atable  combination.  Increasing  the 
amount  of  cottonseed  meal  to  200  lbs., 
provided  it  is  43  per  cent  quality  meal, 
would  be  helpful ;  and  doubling  the 
amount  of  gluten  feed  would  bring  your 
combination  up  to  24  per  cent. 

'With  Holsteins  carrying  plenty  of  size 
and  vigor  it  is  believed  that  a  24  per  cent 
ration  will  produce  a  greater  stimulus  for 
milk  production  than  a  20%  combination. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  an 
abundance  of  roughage  should  accom¬ 
pany  any  ration  carrying  24  per  cent  of 
protein  and  that,  in  addition,  the  cows 
should  be  provided  with  plenty  of  suc¬ 
culence,  or  moistened  beet  pulp.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  feeds  carrying 
the  higher  percentage  of  protein,  espe¬ 
cially  where  the  source  of  protein  is  not 
carefully  guarded,  will  cause  udder 
trouble.  This  condition  often  results 
from  the  use  of  low-grade  mixed  feeds, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  protein  can  be 
traced  to  cottonseed  meal  and  high  pro¬ 
tein  gluten  meal. 


Faulty  Ration 

For  roughage  I  have  had  cornstalks 
and  good  Timothy  and  clover  hay.  Now 
the  stalks  are  gone,  so  will  only  have 
hay.  The  ration  I  have  been  feeding  is 
a  500-lb.  mixture — 100  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal  (36  per  cent  protein),  100  lbs. 
gluten  (23  per  cent)  and  300  lbs.  bran 
(14  per  cent) — which  gives  a  total  of 
20 1/5  per  cent  protein.  Cottonseed 
meal  here  costs  $3 ;  gluten,  $2.70 ;  bran, 
$1.95.  How  would  it  be  to  add  100  lbs. 
eornmeal  to  the  above?  a.  L. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  grain  ration  restricted  to  cottonseed 
meal,  gluten  feed  and  wheat  bran  would 
be  faulty,  inasmuch  as  you  have  failed 
to  supply  any  of  your  carbohydrates  from 
their  cheapest  sources,  such  as  hominy 
meal,  eornmeal,  oats  or  buckwheat. 
While  the  price  per  ton  of  bran  is  rela¬ 
tively  low,  the  cost  of  getting  three- 
fifths  of  your  ingredients  from  this 
source  would  be  high  and  well-nigh  pro¬ 
hibitive.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  all 
20  per  cent  feeds  are  not  equally  useful. 
You  might  combine  cottonseed  meal  and 
gluten  and  obtain  a  20  per  cent  protein 
feed  that  would  be  relatively  low  in  cost 
per  unit  of  protein  ;  but  if  this  mixture 
were  fed  to  a  cow  disastrous  results 
would  soon  follow.  It  is  proposed,  there¬ 
fore,  that  you  use  250  lbs.  of  bran,  250 
lbs.  eornmeal  or  hominy,  150  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  150  lbs.  linseed  meal,  200  lbs. 
gluten  feed.  » 

This  will  give  you  a  feed  carrying  the 
same  amount  of  protein  as  you  are  now 
feeding,  and  its  cost  per  unit  of  digestible 
matter  will  be  materially  lower.  Of 
course  bran  is  bulky  and  flaky,  but  the 
restricting  of  your  ration  to  the  three 
ingredients  mentioned  would  not  receive 
the  approval  of  our  most  successful 
dairymen.  Cornmeal  and  hominy  meal 
carry  10  per  cent  protein.  The  addition 
of  cornmeal  alone  to  your  ration  would 
help,  in  which  case  it  would  be  necessary 
to  add  enough  more  gluten  feed  to  bring 
the  combination  to  a  20  per  cent  basis. 


Improved  Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  advise  me  the  kind  of  feeds 
to  mix  with  the  following  that  would 
yield  a  20  or  22  per  cent  protein  dairy 
ration?  Ninety  pounds  ground  oats,  110 
lbs.  ground,  buckwheat,  100  lbs.  bran,  100 
lbs.  cornmeal.  l.  g. 

Thejiddition  of  150  lbs.  of  linseed  meal 
and  150  lbs.  of  43  per  cent  cottonseed 
meal  will  bring  the  amount  of  ingredients 
mentioned  up  to  a  21  per  cent  protein 
basis.  You  can  figure  that  the  ground 
buckwheat  is  about  as  valuable  as  corn¬ 
meal.  If  you  use,  however,  the  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings  rather  than  the  ground 
3uckwheat,  you  will  find  that  the  latter 
will  carry  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  protein  that  the  straight  ground  buck¬ 
wheat  will  yield.  This  combination  ought 
to  give  you  good  results,  provided  the 
bran  is  relatively  free  from  screenings, 
and  the  linseed  meal  and  the  cottonseed 
meal  are  of  the  best  quality. 


Equipment 


Alignment 

Device 


Stanchion 

Adjustment 

Arch 

construction 


One  hand 
lock 

Stanchion 

wood 

linining 


Curb 

clamp 


Double  chain 
fastening. 


Get  the  Greatest  Possible 
Profit  Out  of  Your  Herd 


Successful  dairymen  know  that  careful 
handling  of  their  herds  is  the  sure  route 
to  increased  production  and  profits. 
STAR  Equipment  will  make  any  herd  more 
profitable  —  regardless  of  size.  You  save 
time,  labor  and  expense.  The  health  of 
your  herd  is  safeguarded. 

We  will  gladly  show  you  how  to  get  the  kind  of 
building  you  want  with  the  most  practical  and 
economical  methods  of  farm  building  construction. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &_  CO., 

Harvard,  Illinois. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Albany,  New  York 

The  STA%  Line 

Stalla.^Stanchions  and  Pens,  Litter  Car¬ 
riers,  ‘Harvester"  Hay  Tools,  Water 
Bowls,  Feed  Trucks,  Garage  Equipment, 

Door  Hangers,  Steei  Fence  Posts  and 
other  Farm  Specialties. 

How  many  stalls  do  you  need  ?  , 


FREE 

BARN 

PLANS 


Before  buying  ask  your 
STAR  Dealer  for  new 
price  list.  You’ll  find 
STAR  Stalls  priced  as 
low  as  $6.50  each. 

Or  write  direct  %,,*»****g] 
Hum , 

,,»•*’**  Helm, 

Ferris  &  Co. 
,,*»***  Harvard,  Illinois 


I  have . cows, . horses, 

»•*“'  . young  stock.  Please  send  me 

free  floor  plans  and  other  suggestions.  1 


am  considering  t~  building  ~ 
LremodelingJ 


a  barn  next . 


Name 


Address 


★  COMPLETE  BARN  OUTFITTERS  ★ 


I  RQ/  Thirty-one  years  of  satisfaction  1 

BEST  PRICES  NOW 

The  Tornado  Silo 

Single  Stave  or  Two-Piece  Stave 
Oregon  Fir  Silos  always  best 

A  FFW  DONTS  DON’T  buy  knots ; 
A  fLYY  1  J  DON’T  buy  poor 

doors;  DON’T  buy  poor  lumber ;  DON’T  buy  weak 
anchors;  DON'T  waste  money. 

If  Silos  pay,  buy  the  best,  just  as  you  buy  cows 
or  horses,  sheep  or  hogs,  seed  corn  or  fertilizer. 
Always  buy  the  best,  CHEAPEST,  but  buy  the  best. 

WE  OFFER  THE  BEST  OREGON  FIR  SILOS 
AT,  BEST  PRICES  NOW 

Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Good,  Hoe,  farmer  agents  wanted. 

The  W.  R.  HARRISON  CO.,  MASSILLON,  OHIO 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page  book  has 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches  —  philos¬ 
ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


April  7,  1923 
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Find 
What 

r  _.  IADA 

has  to  offer  YOU! 

If  your  dream  of  success  seems  like  a  hopeless  ambition, 
if  you  are  discouraged  trying  to  get  ahead  on  high  priced 
land,  if  your  present  location  fails  to  give  you  opportunity, 
there  is  a  new  deal  for  you,  a  new  chance  in  the  fertile,  virgin 
farms  of  Western  Canada,  where  wheat  produces  20  to  40 
bushels  to  the  acre,  where  the  1922  crop  was  biggest  in  history, 
where  oats,  barley  and  hay  and  fodder  crops  are  the  basis  of  a  great 
dairy  industry,  and  a  man’s  work  brings  him  success  and  prosperity. 

Low  Priced  Land — the  Last  Great  West 

In  Western  Canada  you  still  can  buy  virgin  prairie  land  at  $15  to  $20 
per  acre,  on  long  terms  if  desired,  near  to  town,  railroads,  etc. — land  such 
as  has  for  many  years  produced  the  world’s  prize  winning  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  rye, 
alfalfa.  Canada  had  no  “war  time”  land  boom;  prices  are  not  inflated  —  you  get 
in  on  the  ground  floor. 


Taxes  Favor  the  Farmer 
as  Values  Increase 

The  tax  laws  of  Western  Canada  encourage 
the  producing  farmer.  The  tax  on  land  is 
reduced  when  it  is  brought  under  cultiva¬ 
tion-while  on  your  buildings,  machinery, 
improvements,  personal  property,  automo¬ 
bile,  there  is  no  tax  at  all.  A  single  crop  is 
often  worth  more,  acre  for  acre,  than  the 
cost  of  the  land. 


Rent  Now — Buy  Later 
Pay  Out  of  Profits 

Canada  welcomes  the  industrious  settler. 
What  you  have  now  isn’t  so  important.  If 
your  capital  is  small,  or  you  cannot  sell  your 
present  holdings  to  advantage,  rent  a  fertile 
Canadian  farm  and  “try  it  out’’  for  a  season 
or  two.  Make  a  good  living,  increase  your 
capital,  and  buy  later.  Farms  may  be  rented 
from  successful  settlers  on  easy  terms;  in 
some  cases  with  option  of  purchase. 


mm 


(Buy  on  Exceptional  Terms — 32  Years  to  Pay 

For  the  benefit  of  those  wishing  to  buy  land  a  national  non-profit  sharing  organization— 
the  Canada  Colonization  Association— has  been  established  with  head  office  at  Winnipeg, 
and  United  States  office  at  St.  Paul.  This  Association  offers  selected  land  convenient  to 
railways— much  of  it  at  $15  to  $20  per  acre — on  very  small  cash  payment;  no  further 

Sayment  until  third  year;  balance  extended  over  thirty  years, 
ut  purchaser  may  pay  up  and  obtain  title  at  any  time  if  de¬ 
sired.  Interest  six  percent  per  annum  on  deferred  payments. 

We  Help  Find  Your  Opportunity 

The  Canadian  Government  maintains  information  bu¬ 
reaus  in  leading  American  centers,  where  you  can  get  full 
information ,  without  cost,  about  all  parts  of  Canada.  The 
men  in  charge  are  Government  officials,  in¬ 
terested  only  in  the  service  of  the 
prospective  settler. 

Get  the  Facts— No  Cost 

MAIL  THE  COUPON.  Let  us  know 
something  of  your  position,  and 
receive  free  book  with  maps,  and 
free  service  of  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  Agent  in  your  territory; 
also  information  how  special  rail¬ 
way  rates  can  be  arranged  for  a  trip 
of  inspection. 

Mail  Coupon  to  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister  of  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Immigration 

W.  D.  SCOTT 
Room  105Norlite  Bldg. 

Ottawa,  Canada 

FREE  HOMESTEADS  are  bHII  available 
in  some  localities.  Canada  welcomes 
Tourists  — come  and  see  our 
country  for  yourself. 
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H  Name, 
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U 
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No  Pass-  If 
ports  Reauired.  U  P.  O., 


Address  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister,  Canadian  Dept. 
’  of  Immigration. W.D.SCOTT, 
RoomlOS  Norlite  Bldg., 
Ottawa,  Canada. 

-  Please  send  me  your  FREE  BOOK  on 

Canada.  I  am  particularly  interested  In 


Western  Canada 
Renting: 

Grain  Growing 
Dairying 

Special  Railway  Rates 


Eastern  Canada 
Buying 
Stock  Raising 
DiversifiedFarming 


. R.  F.  D.  No . 

or  Street  Address 


. . State. 


MINERALS 
COMPOUND 

FOR 

Booklet 

Free _ _ 

$3  Pkff.  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


e 


ENTAUR 


SMALL  FARM. 

TRACTOR 


HEAVES 


Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
Money  tack  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

Most  for  cost  _  NEWTON’S 

1  A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
Horses.  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Coughs.  Distemper. 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
,  ,  Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 

SO  pear 8  sale  i>y  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Displaces  the  Horse  on  the  small  farm.  Pays  for  itself, 
in  the  saving  of  lime,  labor  and  Horae  Feed.  Makes 
tU  hard  jobs  easy.  "New- Way"  Air  Cooled  Motor. 
Myall  Holier  Bearings,  Bosch  Ignition,  Automatic 
Lkovernor,  13  inches  Axle  clearance. 

Plow*  7  inches  Deep  in  Clay  Sod 

Riding  Attachment  for  Harrowing,  Dragging,  Plant- 
ing.  Cultivating,  Mowing,  etc.  A  portable  Power 
Plant  for  Sawing  Wood,  Grinding  Feed  and  doing 
the  many  power  jobs  on  the  small  farm.  Costs  only 
8  to  10c  pet  hour  to  run.  Has  REVERSE— 

Backs  On  Its  Own  Power 

4  years’  successful  performance  has  proven  the  CEN¬ 
TAUR  the  most  economical,  reliable  and  efficient 
small  Tractor  made.  LIBERAL  TERMS.  Write 
today  for  our  special  proposition. 

THE  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  CO. 

16 Central  Ave.,  Greenwich,  0 


For 

All 

Row 

Crops 


You  can  cultivate  every  row  crop  on 
your  farm  with  the  John  Deere  KA. 
Wheel  truck  adjustable  for  rows  as  nar- 
rowas  28  inches,  or  as  wide  as  44 inches. 
Levers  give  quick  adjustments  to  meet 
requirements.  Low  wheels  pivot  easily 
for  quick  dodging.  WTide-cut  rigs  in 
any  style  required.  See  the  KA  at 
your  John  Deere  dealer’s. 

SEND  TODAY  for  free  bookletto 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois.  Ask 
for  Booklet  KB-8  37. 


JOHNISDEERE 


(^H^rHA^DE^MARN^HJQUA^rrY^MADt^AMOU^Jaj^GOO^^MPLENdtN^^ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  •  Y.  and  you  ‘It  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  HENYARD 


The  Long  Island  Poultry  Contest 

Still  another  egg-laying  contest  is  to  be  re¬ 
corded  at  the  New  York  Institute  of  Applied  Ag¬ 
riculture,  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Island.  Fifty 
pens  of  pullets  and  three  pens  of  ducks  are  being 
tested.  This  is  the  third  year  of  the  test.  The 
first  year  pens  of  20  birds  each  were  established. 
The  second  year  these  pullets,  as  yearly  liens, 
were  used  as  breeders,  and  iu  the  third  year  20 
pullets  from  these  breeding  i>ens  were  again 
tested.  The  plan  is  yery  much  the  same  as  that 
developed  at  Vineland  and  in  Bergen  County. 
New  Jersey.  Long  Island,  being  a  great  duck 
country,  it  was  natural  that  pens  of  ducks 
should  he  entered,  and  the  figures  below  show 
three  such  i»ens.  The  list  given  brings  the  rec¬ 
ord  up  to  Marcli  20,  this  being  Bulletin  No.  19, 
which  corresponds  with  the  bulletin  from  New 
Jersey.  As  will  he  seen  from  the  record  given, 
a  peii  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  leads  the  procession 
to  date  with  1,173  eggs,  which  is  (SO  ahead  of 
the  leading  pen  in  Bergen  County.  The  best  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  single  week  ending  March  13  was 
91,  made  by  a  pen  of  White  Leghorn  pullets.  We 
shall  hereafter  keep  track  of  this  contest  as 
space  'Will  permit. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Week  Total 


Lewis  Farms.  Lavisville,  It.  I .  Its  701 

Mae  Farley,  Huntington,  L.  1 .  02  207 

Merle  E.  Newton,  E.  Aurora,  N.  1\  08  420 

Westbrook  Farm.  Oakdale,  L.  I....  09  791 

E.  E.  Champlin,  Bellport,  L.  1 .  74  532 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Torohill  Farm.  Monroe,  N.  Y .  72  055 

Ellen  Day  ltankeu,  Huntington,  L.  I.  94  881 

SINGLE  COMB  It.  I.  REDS 
C.  O.  Hayden,  Wkitneyville,  Conn..  85  1194 

West  Neck  Farm,  Huntington,  L.  I.  75  1248 

Sand  Hill  Farm,  Huntington,  L.I..  74  434 

A.  V.  Sammis,  Huntington,  L.  I...  07  424 

J.  W.  Everitt,  Glen  Cove,  L.  1 .  83  798 

ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS 
J.  W.  Everitt,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I....  70  '954 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Sanford  P.  Itit/.er.  Garden  City,  L.I.  89  900 

Scott’s  Poultry  Farm,  Toms  Riveer, 

N.  J .  92  795 

T.  S.  Edwards  &  Co.,  Pine  Hill, 

N.  Y .  CO  007 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  WilliamstoWn, 

Mass .  82  927 

SUadv  Lane  Farm,  New  Canaan, 

Conn . S4  890 

Melville  White  Leghorn  Farm,  Mel¬ 
ville,  L.  I . 90  900 

Tanglewood  Farm,  Moriches,  L.  I..  89  098 

Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  Babylon, 

L.  I . ’ .  74  568 

Rockland  County  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Congers.  N.  Y .  84  794 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Fanil, 

Mattltuck,  L.  1 .  89  817 

Bellmore  Poultry  Farm,  Bellmore, 

L.  1 .  82  327 

Tine  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Center 

Moriches,  L.  1 .  08  433 

John  Boshler,  Hempstead,  L.  1....  00  (>91 

Willow  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Bay 

Shore,  L.  I... .  07  508 

Toth  Brothers,  Wallingford,  Conn..  87  Slo 

F.  J.  Loveland,  New  City,  N.  Y....  84  011 

William  Lukert,  Moriches,  L.  I .  .  . .  80  990 

F.  G.  Crafts,  Centereaeh,  L.  I....  71  004 

A.  B.  Hall,  Wallingford,  Conn...  07  588 

G.  C.  Feuerriegle,  Deer  Park,  L.  I.  85  054 

John  J.  Byrne,  Farmingdale,  L.  I..  75  1191 

Torohill  Farm,  Monroe.  N.  Y .  08  054 

Boulder  Farm,  Suffern,  N.  Y" .  80  031 

George  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich . 82  983 

Shannon  Farm,  Eastport,  L.  1 .  83  1005 

.Saugerties  Farm,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  81  780 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Rocky  Riv¬ 
er,  0 .  72  520 

Pnssv  Willow  Egg  Farm,  East 

Moriches,  L.  1 .  81  088 

G.  W.  Eguer,  Bayport,  L.  1 .  73  533 

F.  E.  Gay,  Wyandanch,  I..  1 .  80  588 

Benjamin  Brower,  Hempstead,  L.  1.  81  070 

Kirkup  Brothers,  Mattituck,  L.  I...  79  1051* 

Paul  Schlein,  Center  Moriches,  L.  I.  81  042 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr.,  Toms  River, 

N.  J .  88  797 

Pinelawn  Poultry  Farm,  Pint-lawn, 

L.  I . 72  003 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONAS 
R.  W.  Stevens,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.  74  714 

Alfred  Trudel,  Rahway.  N.  J .  59  600 

DUCKS— PEKIN 

Roy  Pardee,  Islip,  L.  1 .  52  335 

Wm.  Lukert,  Moriches,  L.  1 .  41  299 

A.  J.  Hallock,  Speouk,  L.  1 .  58  174 


Total .  3880  30125 


Poo;  Laying 

Will  you  tell  me  why  my  hens  d>  not 
lay  more  eggs?  I  have  about  300.  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  200  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
They  are  all  healthy,  free  from  any  dis¬ 
ease.  The  house  has  a  small  floor  with 
1  ft.  of  straw  (oat)  litter.  It  has  glass 
windows  and  curtain  windows  in  front. 
It  is  not  drafty.  I  feed  them  all  the 
water  and  skim-milk  they  can  drink.  For 
greens  I  give  them  all  the  mangel  wurzel 
they  will  eat.  For  scratch  feed  I  mix 
equal  parts  of  crack  corn,  oats  or  barley 
and  wheat  with  some  sunflower  seeds. 
For  mash  I  use  equal  parts  middlings, 
cornmeal.  gluten,  ground  oats,  10  per  cent 
rolled  oats.  Should  I  use  bran  or  not? 
This  mash  is  before  them  all  the  time. 
For  the  last  week  or  so  I  have  been  giv¬ 
ing  them  this  mash  moistened  .warm  at 
noon,  but  still  it  does  not  help.  In  the 
morning  I  feed  them  about  15  qts.  scratch 
feed,  and  at  night  all  they  can  eat.  which 
is  about  20  qts.  Will  you  tell  me  whether 
to  use  beef  scrap  with  the  skim-milk  be¬ 
fore  them  all  the  time?  J.  B. 

Rhode  Island.  • 

If  hens  have  all  the  skim-milk  that  they 
will  drink,  the  greater  part,  at  least,  of 
the  meat  scrap  may  be  omitted  from  their 
mash,  but  if  you  are  given  water  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  milk,  I  presume  that  your 
hems  do  not  drink  enough  of  the  latter  to 
supply  them  with  needed  animal  protein. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  use  equal  parts 
of  cornmeal,  ground  oats,  gluten  feed, 
wheat  middlings  and  wheat  bran  and 
one-half  part  best  meat  scrap.  This, 
with  the  skim-milk.  will.  I  think,  prove  a 
more  stimulating  ration,  though,  of 
course,  any  change  made  now  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  natural  laying  season  is 
likely  to  get  credit  that  may  not  be  its 
due.  m.  b.  d. 


LICE 


annoy  and  destroy 

Kill  all  the  lice  and  mites  on  every  animal 
NOW  with  LOUSE  CHASE.  Handy  sifter  can 
makes  application  easy.  Only  certain  parts  of 
cattle,  horses,  swine  need  be  treated  to  kill 
all  vermin.  Simple,  inexpensive,  sure. 

Clean  up  your  dairy  cows  now.  Send  them 
to  pasture  free  of  lice  and  get  a  flying  start  on 
big  production. 

Large  farm  size  package  $1.00;  poultry  Bize 
50c.  If  dealer  is  not  supplied,  order  direct. 
Use  Graylawn  Farm  SCAB-CHASE  for  skin 
diseases,  scabies,  etc.  $1.50  and  75c  packages. 


LOUSE-CHASE 


! 


He* 

Ud< 

ate  the  foundation 
of  milk  profits 


THE  udder  and  teats  must  be 
tree  from  cuts,  scratches,  sores, 
bruises  and  chaps,  or  the  milk  flow 
shows  a  quick  falling  off. 

Bag  Balm  promptly  heals  any 
Inflammation,  soreness,  congestion 
or  hardening  of  these  tender  tis¬ 
sues — brings  about  normal  produc¬ 
tion  by  giving  comfort  to  the  cow. 

A  reliable  remedy  in  relieving 
Caked  Bag,  Bunches  and  Cow  Pox. 

Wherever  cows  are,  BAG  BALM 
should  be  always  on  hand.  The 
big  10-ounce  package  costs  only 
60c  and  goes  a  long  way. 


General  stores,  feed  dealers 
and  druggists  sell  Bag  Balm ;  or, 
we  will  send  postpaid  if  your 
dealer  is  not  supplied. 


If  you  have  never  tried 
Bag  Balm,  clip  and  mail 
coupon  below  for  liberal 
free  sample.  Give  your 
dealer’s  name. 


Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 

Dept,  F 
Lyndonville, 

V  Name. 


Dairy 
Association 
Co.,  Inc.. 
Lyndonville.  Vt. 

Please  send  sam- 
pie  package  Bag  Balm 
^  83  per  your  offer. 


Address. 


Dealer's  name. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Egg-eating  Hens 

I  have  about  112  chickens,  Black  Mi¬ 
norcas,  and  some  other  mixed  breeds. 
They  do  not  seem  to  lay  as  well  as  they 
did  in  the  colder  weather;  49  eggs  was 
the  highest.  They  always  have  plenty  of 
charcoal,  grit  and  oyster  shells.  They 
get  12  qts.  of  grain.  Now  they  have 
started  to  eat  the  eggs.  What  can  I  do 
for  them?  E.  B.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  you  can  turn  these  fowls  loose  and 
give  them  the  run  of  the  premises,  1 
think  that  you  will  succeed  in  checking 
their  habit  of  eating  the  eggs  laid.  It  is 
a  difficult  thing  to  control  when  fowls 
are  confined.  Even  though  they  get  all 
the  food  that  they  want,  they  will  eat 
any  soft-shelled  eggs,  and  very  often 
will  break  and  eat  those  with  the  strong¬ 
est  shells.  If  you  are  feeding  12  qts.  of 
grain  at  night  to  112  hens,  you  are  rather 
overdoing  the  matter.  Give  them  a  light 
feeding  in  the  morning,  perhaps  3  qts., 
keep  the  mash  before  them  during  the 
day.  and  give  what  grain  thev  will  clean 
up  beiore  going  to  roost  at  night. 

M.  B.  i>. 


Wood  Ashes  for  Laying  Hens 

Are  wood  ashes  of  any  medicinal  value 
to  laying  hens?  I  have  been  told  they 
were  good  to  relieve  the  fowls  of  intes¬ 
tinal  worms.  W.  G.  L. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  value  from  a 
medicinal  standpoint  that  wood  ashes 
have.  Charcoal  is  fed  by  many  poultry- 
men  as  a  sort  of  a — well,  as  a  sort  of  in¬ 
testinal  sweetener,  I  guess.  I  am  not 
sure  what  value  it  has,  but  its  reputation 
is  good,  and  a  ration  that  did  not  contain 
charcoal  would  be  hopelessly  unorthodox. 
From  the  fact  that  hens  like  it,  I  judge 
tiiat  it  does  perform  some  good  office,  and 
it  certainly  is  harmless — more  than  can 
be  said  of  many  things  that  are  forced 
down  the  throats  of  protesting,  but  help¬ 
less,  dumb  animals.  Most  wood  ashes 
contain  more  or  less  charcoal,  and  prob¬ 
ably  owe  what  value  they  may  have  to 
this.  I  do  not  think  that  they  would 
have  any  effect  upon  intestinal  worms. 

M.  B.  D. 


Temperature  of  Incubator 

Does  the  temperature  of  a  hen  increase 
toward  the  end  of  the  21  days?  Why  does 
an  incubator  have  to  be  run  from  102  at 
the  first  start  to  about  104  in  the  last 
part?  Why  not*  run  it  at  103  all  the 
time?  Which  would  you  prefer,  a  dry 
dirt  floor  or  dry  sand  floor?  c.  F. 

South  Shaftsbury,  Vt. 

The  body  temperature  of  a  hen  is  nor¬ 
mally  about  105;  in  contrast  to  the  hu¬ 
man  body  temperature  of  98.6.  It  has 
been  found  to  fluctuate,  within  limits  of 
about  one  degree,  while  the  hen  is  sit¬ 
ting,  but  it  does  not  rise  constantly  during 
the  incubation  period.  Fertile  eggs  will 
begin  development  at  as  low  a  tempera¬ 
ture  as  70,  but  do  not,  develop  normally 
toward  hatching  until  temperatures  of 
from  101  to  103  are  reached.  Temporary 
tomperatui’es  as  low  as  50  and  as  high  as 
110  have  been  reached  without  entirely 
destroying  the  developing  embryos,  but 
a  range  of  from  101  to  103  has  been  found 
best.  An  incubator  does  not  have  to 
run  at  102  at  first,  with  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  temperatures  until  103  is  reached. 
It  may  run  successfully  within  quite  wide 
variations,  but  best  results  have  been 
produced  when  a  proper  and  slightly  in¬ 
creasing  temperature  has  been  main¬ 
tained.  Why  these  temperatures  are  best 
I  do  not  know.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  single  thermometer  cannot  exactly 
register  the  temperatures  in  all  parts  of 
the  machine ;  quite  wide  variations  would 
be  found  if  several  thermometers  were 
used  and  placed  in  different  parts. of  the 
tray.  The  makers  of  the  machine  used 
have  presumably  determined  by  experi¬ 
ment  what  temperature  the  thermometer 
used  in  their  machine  should  be  kept  at 
for  best  results,  and  their  directions 
should  be  followed.  jr.  b.  d. 


Labor-saving  Henhouse 

I  have  been  in  the  poultry  business 
for  about  10  years  in  Massachusetts,  and 
am  starting  in  on  my  own  little  farm 
here  in  Virginia.  I  contemplate  building 
a  new  laying-house,  and  will  ask  you  to 
advise  me  if  there  are  any  flaws  in  my 
ideas  of  construction.  I  will  house  my 
birds  in  flocks  of  approximately  100  to 
the  pen.  I  will  have  10  pens,  and  plan 
to  make  my  house  about  20  ft.  deep  and 
the  proper  length  to  allow  plenty  of  room 
for  each  flock.  Instead  of  the  usual  type 
of  house,  I  am  planning  to  build  a  house 
with  a  floor  above.  This  floor  above 
would  enable  me  to  store  all  grain  and 
litter,  etc.,  and  by  means  of  it  I  could 
have  tubes  connected  with  dry  mash 
hoppers  and  mix  my  mash  upstairs,  and 
also  have  tubes  with  cut-offs  so  that  I 
could  feed  the  grain  feed  with  no  lugging 
of  grain  from  one  pen  to  another.  This 
system  also  would  enable  one  to  handle 
shells,  grit  and  everything  without  much 
labor.  In  the  Fall  one  could  have  a 
general  stocking  up  of  every  necessity 
and  have  this  material  put  in  by  means 
of  an  end  door  above.  I  also  plan  to 
install  a  car.  the  same  as  is  used  in  dairy 
barns,  on  a  track,  and  by  having  doors 
that,  swing  both  ways  on  a  spring  I  could 
use  this  carrier  for  cleaning  off  the  roosts 
and  go  from  one  pen  to  another  and  clean 


off  the  droppings  very  simply.  I  would 
have  a  wagon  or  receptacle  at  the  end 
of  the  house  so  I  could  dump  easily.  My 
roof  will  be  galvanized  iron.  V  crimp. 
It  would  not  be  too  hot  with  a  wooden 
floor  above  the  birds,  which  my  second 
story  would  provide.  I  expect  to  allow 
plenty  of  head  room  on  both  the  first  and 
second  floors.  I  plan  to  make  'house 
double  pitch.  Please  criticise,  this  plan 
of  construction  and  make  any  suggestions 
that  you  possibly  can.  Also  give  me  your 
idea  of  proper  measurements,  but  most  of 
all  please  pick  out  any  flaws  in  this  idea 
of  construction,  as  this  house  will  mean 
an  outlay  of  considerable  proportions. 

Staunton,  Va.  W.  c.  a. 

Your  plan  looks  very  attractive  to  me, 
and  I  have  no  criticism  to  offer.  Most 
poultrymen  do  not  care  to  keep  their 
flocks  in  as  small  units  as  100  fowls  each, 
however,  considering  that  any  advantage 
gained  is  more  than  offset  by  increased 
labor  expense.  Personally,  I  should  pre¬ 
fer  four  flocks  of  250  each  to  10  of  100. 
Windows  need  to  extend  to  S  ft.  in  height 
above  the  floor  to  permit  the  Winter  sun 
to  penetrate  nearly  to  the  rear  of  a  20-ft. 
building.  A  roof  of  gable  type,  with 
rafters  of  equal  span,  would  be  quite  as 
suitable  as  the  one  you  plan.  The  lower 
floor  should  be  of  concrete  and  the  upper 
one  of  matched  stuff.  Your  plan  for  stor¬ 
ing  feed  should  prove  very  convenient, 
and  you  probably  understand  the  danger 
from  heating  when  large  quantities  of 
meal,  grain,  etc.,  are  kep.t.  in  bins,  partie- 
ularly  in  the  .Spring.  You  should  have 
room  for  shoveling  over  the  contents  of 
any  bin  that  showed  signs  of  heating. 
Your  plan  for  a  track  carrier  is  good. 
In  California  some  large  poultry  plants 
use  this  carrier  for  holding  an  egg  case 
and  transfer  the  eggs  from  the  nests  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  case,  thus  avoiding  any  fur¬ 
ther  handling.  If  you  could  pipe  water 
directly  from  a  spring  into  your  building, 
you  would  have  the  labor  item  reduced  to 
about  its  lowest  proportions.  M.  b.  d. 


Old  Lady  :  “Here’s  a  penny,  my  poor 
man.  Tell  me,  how  did  you  become  so 
destitute?”  Beggar:  “I  was  always  like 
you,  mum,  agivin’  away  vast  sums  ter  the 
poor  an’  needy.” — Boston  Transcript. 


11  Cents.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Quality  Chicks 


Lvery  one  of  these  quality  chicks  are  bred  from  matured,  free 
ranted,  Hogan  tested  stock,  mated  to  aires  with  pedigrees  up  to 
289  eggs.  Same  stock  finished  among  tha  leaders  in  1922  N.  Y. 
State  Contest.  Low  overhead  enables  us  to  sell  cheap.  Less  than 
1000  lota  one  cent  more.  100  per  cent  delivery.  Booking  orders 
every  day. 

SEA  COAST  FARMS  -  -  Pine  Beach,  New  Jersey 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Eggs  (Marcy) 

$2.50  per  15.  S,  C.  W.  Leghorn— Kr  $2  50  for  30. 

ALLAN  WARRERN  Old  Parsonao*  Center  Moriches.  N.Y. 


Record  30$  Eggs 


White  Wyandotte  rec- 
i  ord  made  by  College 
Queen  at  Storrs  7th 
contest.  My  birds  have  made  pen  records  of  2265, 
2179  and  2234.  Eggs  and  chix  for  Hale, 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds-Hatching  Eggs  FR“Mfl  ™GRESED 

•fit  per  15.  Utility,  $2.15;  *10  per  100.  Rose  Combs,  *2  per 

15.  NELLIE  RUSSELL  -  Woodbury,  Conn. 


Trapiiested  White  Leghorns.  Eggs.  $8  hundred 
.Chicks,  *15  hundred.  WHIINEII  BltOS.,  Mt.  Marian,  N.T. 


Trapnested  Barred  Rocks.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Stock.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  ARTHUR  L.  SEARLES, BmM. Milford.*. iv  ll»mp»hi>-« 

Thoroughbred  Bourbon  Red  TOMS 

Also  bronze  crossed,  15  to  31  lbs.,  young  and  old.  $9  to 
*15.  Vigorous,  healthy.  E.  Eckert,  New  Oxford,  Pa 


Mammoth  TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS 

from  old  geese,  20  to  28  lbs.  One  a  Garden  Winner.  Fif¬ 
ty  ets.  each.  MacPHERSON  FARM.  MilUnuton,  N.  J. 


Red-  W -F arm  White  Leghorns 

Are  well  up  in  the  200-egg  class,  bred  for  high  flock 
average.  Chicks,  eggs,  pullets  from  trap-nested 
stock.  Get  our  circular.  We  can  save  you  money. 

K.ed-W-Farm  Wolcott,  New  York 


BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  of  superior  quality.  Foun¬ 
dation  stock  200  to  30ll-egg  strain.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lar.  Stephen  Brundage,  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 


SC.  R.  I.  RED  HATCH  IN  G|EGG8,  Twelve 
«  years  selective  breeding.  *2.50  setting;  *10  per  100. 

I.  L.  LAWRENCE  -  Pennington,  N.  J. 


Good 

Chicks 


WHITE  Leghorn  baby  chicks,  from  pedigreed, 
heavy  laying  stock  of  business  poultrymen. 
Hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  mature  hens  mated  to 
sons  of  200-egg  layers  or  better.  High  in  productive 
value,  reasonable  in  price. 


FROM 

TOMS  RIVER 


HARDY  PULLETS,  8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD 


Same  vigorous,  business  quality,  selected  from  early 
hatches.  Order  now  for  early  laying. 


IV rite  for  Illustrated  Folder 

Authorized  Breeders’  Association 

Wm.  Johnstons,  Mgr. 

Box  F  Toms  River.  New  Jersey 


WEED’S  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Stock,  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks,  Eight  Weeks  Old  Pullets 

Products  of  t  his  strain  were  sold  by  me  to  readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
sixteen  years  ago.  Still  on  the  job  and  making  good.  One  New  York  customer 
writes,  under  date  of  March  5th:  “The  bunch  of  1(XM)  chicks  are  doing  fine.  Every 
one  who  sees  them  says  they  are  the  finest  lot  they’ve  ever  seen  and  so  even  for 
such  a  large  lot.”  A  New  Jersey  man  writes:  “Chicks  received  inline  shape; 
thanks  for  the  extras.”  A  Pennsylvania  man  writes :  “The  chicks  (1000)  bought 
of  you  last  year  put  me  in  the  business  right.”  Hundreds  of  pleased  customer*. 

Every  order  receives  my  personal  attention.  No  false  or  exaggerated  claims 
made.  Reduced  prices  on  May  chicks,  the  big  fluffy  kind  bred  from  stock  of 

proven  merit.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED  -  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm  -  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


Baby  Chicks  at  Lowest  Prices 


j. 


Pure-bred,  healthy  youngsters  from  heavy-laying  strains.  Parent  stock  carefully 
mated.  All  shipments  parcel  post,  prepaid.  Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . . 

White  Wyandottes  (Nixon  Quality) . 

Anconas  (Sheppard  Strain) . 

n  iKii  ciui  Very  special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Order  now  for  late  April  and 

Own«r  May  deliveries.  Don’t  Delay  if  you  want  fall  layers  -Catalog  free. 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


<892  |  1028 


Per  100 

Per  60 

Per  3S 

$16.00 

$  8.75 

$4.75 

18.00 

9.75 

5.25 

19.00 

10.00 

5.50 

22.00 

11.00 

6.00 

20.00 

10.50 

5.75 

Raise  Your  Chicks  In  Prairie 
State  Brooders 

Have  your  chick-raising  equipment  ready  before  the 
chick9  arrive.  Avoid  the  risk  of  heavy  loss.  Whether 
you  grow  25  chicks  or  25,000  there  are  practical,  depend¬ 
able,  efficient  Prairie  State  Brooders  which  will  exactly 
meet  your  needs.  Oil-burning  hovers  and  coal-burning 
stoves.  Perfect  in  design — built  on  honor — tested  and 
proved — preferred  by  successful  poultry  growers. 

“Prairie  State”  means  efficiency  in  incubators  and 
brooders. 

George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Shipments  every  Wednesday;.  $22  per  100 
April  lltli  and  18th,  then  lower  every  week  if 
ordered  now.  Postage  paid;  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  From  stock  produced  in  my  pedigree 
matings  of  a  few  best  individuals  of  best  laying 
blood  lines.  My  pen  won  2d  of  entire  New  York 
State  contest  last  two  years  and  2d  of  entire 
contests  through  six  coldest,  months  at  both 
Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland,  N.  J.,  the  year 
before  that.  Most  my  chicks  last  three  years 
have  gone  to  old  customers.  Shipments  every 
Wednesday.  Send  $2  per  100  now,  balance 
o.  D. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R  25,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Prices 

PARKS’  STRAIN  rocks 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

From  high  -producing,  Trapnested  stock.  Chicks 
$18  to  $35  per  100. 

Circular.  I’loneer  Orchards,  Hancock,  Md. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

45  Main  Street  ...  Homer  City,  Pa, 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

5000  chicks  ready  for  delivery  during  May. 
All  strong,  healthy  birds,  25  per  cent  from 
pedigreed  stock,  25  per  cent  from  certified 
stock,  and  50  per  cent  from  high-class  breeders 
mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels.  Price  $15.00 
per  100  in  lots  of  500  and  up. 

SHANNON  FARMS 

Eastport,  L.  1.  -  -  -  New  York 

Dir  RPnWM  FffQ  283-EGG  STRAIN,  Barron 
DIO  DlYUYVN  Luuj  White  Wyandottes. 

$8  NET  PROFIT  PER  HEN 

One  year:  early  laying'.  Me.  free  range,  open  house  birds,  selected 
many  years  for  Big  Brown  Eggs  from  world* a  heaviest  Winter 
layers,  hatched  from  handsome  27  to  34  oz.  per  dozen  eggs; 
cockerels,  $20;  8-pound  hens,  $9;  best  20c.  Packed  to  hatch  egg« 
now  10c.  Perfect  arrival.  100  p,  C.  fertility  and  86  p  c.  chix  re¬ 
ported  on  long  distance  shipments. 

E.  INGALLS  ....  Bath,  Main© 

.  Make  Money  Raising  Squabs 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeder* 
shipped  everywhere.  Write  for  prices. 
Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  Specialty. 

MH-iggaaga*  Allslon  Squab  Co.,  38  N.  Beacon  St.,  Allston,  Mass. 

VERMONT  VIGOR 

Certified  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

HATCHING  EGGS 

90  per  cent  fertility.  Mating  list. 

HI  QUALITY  HENNERY  Randolph  Center,  Vermont 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Winners  of  all  firsts,  4  seconds,  all  specials,  Eastern 
Meet,  Waterfowl  Breeder*  Association.  Eggs  and 
Ducklings.  F.  Cumpstonc,  Waterford,  Conn. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

FOR  SALE-White  CHINA  GEESE  EGGS 

45c- each.  Barred  Kock  hatching  eggs,  *1.25  per  16 
Pekin  Duck  eggs,  *1  per  11.  All  eggs  guaranteed  SO  per 
cent,  fertile.  Itrook.lde  Poultry  Yards,  Itye,  N.  Y. 

Barron  Strain.  Trapnested  Flocks.  Breeding  pen* 
headed  by  cockerels  of  265  to  304-egg  hens.  Hatching 
eggs,  $9  per  100.  Baby  chicks,  8820  per  100. 
SUNNYBR00K  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaville,  N.  Y. 

/ 1  ^ I4  OfO*c  Fur©  bred  Bourbon  Hods, 

t  Price  $«  per  dozen. 

J.  M.  KEI  I.F  V.R.  No  1, Stony  Ridge  Farms, Hopenell  Junction* N.Y. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 
A  few  eggs  from  choice  bird*  at  SI  .50  per  15  or  $2.50 
per  30.  B.  W.  BIRD,  Kirkwood,  New  York 


Farm  Hands  Wanted  milkers  and 


meat  Office,  208  Main  8t., 


telietttt  Employ- 
Poughkeepsie,  .V  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

( Continued  from  pages  571  -575) 


NAME  YOUR  FARM — Your  farm  name  lettered 
in  gold  leaf  on  blue  sanded  board,  8  in.  by  6 
ft.;  edges  beveled  and  gilded;  a  beautiful  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  farm;  shipped  prepaid,  .$7;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  THOMPSON  SIGN  WORKS, 
Thompson,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE,  or  trade  for  chickens,  Mann’s  Green 
Bone  Cutter  No.  5.  F.  J.  AHERN,  93  Lord 
Ave.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


PURE  HONEY— Extracted;  40  lbs.  here,  elover- 
basswood,  $5.60;  buckwheat,  $4.80;  10  lbs., 
delivered  within  third  zone,  $2.05;  buckwheat, 
$1.80.  RAY  0.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  1  gal.,  $2.25;  (i- 
gal,  crate,  $2  gai.;  5  and  10-lb.  pails  sugar, 
30c  lb.;  2-oz.  cakes,  37c  lb.  in  bulk;  1-lb.  boxes, 
40c;  1-lb.  brick  cakes,  30e  lb.  GRAND  VIEW 
SUGAR  ORCHARD,  Jericho,  Vt. 


ALFALFA  FOR  SALE— Several  cars  first  cut¬ 
ting  mixed  and  second  cutting  for  quick  ship¬ 
ment.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — White  clover  extracted  honey;  10- 
lb.  pails  only;  price  $2.15,  delivered  to  third 
postal  zone.  NOAH  BOItDNER,  Ilolgate,  O. 


E?  A  DV  r'UIC'ES'Q  Purebred  Imported 
LJJALJ  I  l^ni  LAj  S.  C.  White  Leghorn* 

I  am  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  April,  May  and  June 
chicks.  1  do  not  buy  any  batching  eggs  at  all.  and  ail 
breeding  stock  is  selected  on  this  farm  by  the  trapnest 
and  the  Hogan  method.  This  is  not  a  commercial  hatch¬ 
ery,  but  a  breeding  fai-m.  Can  also  sell  cockerels  from 
Storrs  pedigreed  individuals  having  official  records. 
CHICKS  $20  Alll>  l'P,  PER  HI  NliREP  Order  now. 
MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Rutland,  Vermont 


weight,  over  22  lbs.,  *15  to  *20.  White  Orpington  eggs  for 
hatching,  *1.50  per  setting.  *  C.  FISHER,  Middletown,  N.  V 


kinds  Guineas 


PEARL  AND  WHITE 

$l.oOeach.  Eggs  same  per  15. 

S.  A.  EVERETT. Flcmington,  N.  J-  R.  0,Ng.  1 


Light  Brahmas 


Hatching  eggs,  *2—15  ;  *3.50—30;  *10— 
100  eggs.  Ann*  B.  Corwin. »  No.  3.  Newburgh,  N.Y- 


PricAcRpdllPPfl  on  our  vigorous,  May- 
s"riLe!»ii.euuctuh;itche(i  utUitv  gtrain  of 

S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Chicks 

100  for  $20.  1,000  for  $180  Write  for  terms  ami 
delivery  dates  to  BROAD  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 


Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  All  flocks  trapnested  for  in¬ 
dividual  records  and  pedigreed  breeders.  Hatching 
Eggs.  $10  per  100.  Baby  chicks,  $22  per  100. 

SUIVNYBR00K  POULTRY  FARM  Ellzaville,  N.Y, 


S  C. BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Eng.  W.  Leghorns  290  pedigree,  300  fine  hens.  Egg*, 
15,  J1  to  $3;  100,  $5  to  $8.  6  matings.  Catalogue 

VEKA  FULTON  B  98  Gallipoli*,  Ohio 


Choice  Black  Minorcas 

Hatching  Eggs,  and  Cockerels 


nu  uuiiivi  uaiu  rr  to  WE.  Schmick  Fruit  Farm,  Hamburg,  Pa. 

Black  Sumatras  Game  Cockerels 

PETER  SMITH  66  Miller  St  New  Haven,  Conn.' 

Wtlifp  Wvandnlfpc  Pose  Comb-  Egg  a  day  strain.  Pul- 
Tr  llllc  TiydllUOlieS  let*,  Cockerels,  breeding  pens,  day. 

Old  chicks.  Mr*.  ELVIRA  I.  8TEEHK,  B.  3.  p.rl  dtpublle,  V*. 

Whiip  WvanHnHtlO  (legal  Dorcas  strain  direct.  Eggs 
none  nyanouues  from  grand  matings  of  wonderful 
layers  at  $2—15;  *5—00 ;  *lo-loo.  R.  mu.  senee.  Dili.  N.  ». 


FOR  SALE— Limited  Number  of  Breeding  Stock. 

Also  booking  orders  for  ten  and  twelve-week  old  pul¬ 
lets.  BAYVTLLE  FARMS  -  Bayvili.k,  N.  J. 


GILLETTE’S  CHICKS 

We  are  now  selling  chickens  at  the  following  prices: 
White  Leghorns,  $16  per  100;  Black  Minorcas,  $17 
per  100;  Barred  Rocks,  $18  per  100,  and  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  $19  per  100.  These  are  from  the  free  lange 
stock  that  has  not  been  pushed  for  Winter  eggs. 
Buy  from  us  and  save  money.  Agent  for  the  Magic 
Brooder.  GILLETTE’S  POULTRY  FARMS.  North  Rose.  N.Y. 


WM.  H.  WINEGARD  Richmondville,  N,  Y. 


White  Houdan  and  Jersey  Giant  Eggs 

$5  per  15.  S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORN  eggs  $1  50.  Chicks.  $15 
per  100.  WIKLUND  8  SON,  R.  0.  3,  Ballslon  Spa.  New  York 


BABY  CHICKS  WANTED 


500  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
Not  later  than  April  15.  Mail  Pedigree  and  Price 

FRED  J  KIRCHNER  Howells.  N  Y.  (Tel  22F11,  Middlelowni 
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Hogs  ought  to  have 

a  cement  wallow  and  a  decent  feeding 
floor.  A  cement  floor  puts  the  food 
where  it  belongs — in  the  hog,  rather  than 
in  the  mud. 

“Permanent  wallows  and  floors  that 
can  be  built  right  out  of  the  sand  and 
stone  on  your  place,  mixed  thoroughly 
with  ALPHA  CEMENT,  are  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  ALPHA  Service 
Sheets  and  Handbook,  which  I  am 
glad'  to]  give  to  every  property- 
owner  or  cement-user  ” 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co. 

EASTON,  PA. 

140  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
New  York  Poston  Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh  Baltimore 
Ironton,  Ohio  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  St.  Louis 
Plants  at:  Jamesville,  N.  Y.  Cementon,  N.  Y. 

Martins  Creek,  Pa.  Alpha,  N.  J.  Manheim,  W.  Va. 
Ironton,  Ohio  La  Salle,  Ill.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bellevue,  Mich. 


use  Alpha  Cement 


-iHE  GUARANTEED  2 
PORTLAND 


MARK  REGISTERED 


PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

The  Egg  Producers — The  Business  Hens 

Certified  by  Cornell  experts  through  the  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry 
Certification  Association.  You  are  protected  and  safeguarded  against 
inferior  stock,  if  you  buy  from  us.  This  official  Certification  guarantees 
our  breeding  stock  to  be  of  the  highest  standard.  Porter’s  S  C  W. 
Leghorns  are  heavy  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

By  introducing  our  great  line  of  Certified  and  Registered  males.  They 
are  bred  from  Certified  iieavy  producers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Eggs  For  Hatching  From  These  Remarkable  Breeders 
Pullets,  April  hatched.  Delivery  when  half-grown.  Order  now 
Send  For  Interesting  Illustrated  Free  Catalogue 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which  is  located  on  a  hun¬ 
dred-acre  fruit  farm.  The  conditions  are  ideal.  No  fences.  Free  range. 

FARLEY  PORTER  ....  Box  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Baby  Chicks  and  8  weeks  Pullets  lrom  Barron  strain 

Certified  stock.  Large,  vigorous  hens  on  free  range.  Mated  only  to  cockerels 
which  are  certified.  Chicks  every  Tuesday  at  $20.00  per  100. 

After  May  7th  at  $15.00  per  100 

Eight  weeks  pullets,  buttermilk  fed.  $1.25  each;  $100 per  100.  Delivery  beginning 
April  16th.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituck,  L.  I.  -  -  LOVELL  GORDON 


Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm 

Stock— Eggs— Chicks.  Breeders  of  American  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Won 
special  prizes  at  New  York  State  Fair  for  best  farm  flock  in  show.  Circular  free. 


Ballston  Spa 


ROY  S.  RIDER,  Prop. 
Box  4 


New  York 


IISGGS 


;reeders  and 

Chicken*,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOIIDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 

,  M.B.,$4per  9,after 
May!  1st,  prepaid 

White  African  guinea  eggs,  81  per  11.  White  Rock 
baby  chicks  from  a  heavy  laying  strain.  All  sold 

up  to  May  and  June.  A.  D.  DICKERMAN,  Hall,  New  York 

HORNING’S  BourbonBeds 
140  EGG  RECORD  STOCK. 
Price  list  ready. 

FLONA  HORNING  Owego.  N  V. 


TurkeyEggs 


TURKEY 

EGGS 


T  U  R  KEYS 

Hens  &  25  to  30-lb.  TOMS.  W.  R»ndel,  R.  1,  Seymour.  Conn. 

White  Holland  Turkey  Toms  *,5be1^sf; 

$7.50  per  doz.  Mrs.  F.  I.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Huntsburo,  Ohio 

Beautiful  U.urWu  Had  Turkeys.  Kggs.  *8  doxen 
prepaid.  Mr*.  Alios  Trammell.  Straltx  Coriu-rx,  N.f. 


HATCHINIG°GGS  PEKIN  MMUMI 

BEAUANDOT  SUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  Loi>|  Island.  N.  V. 
geuiitiful  Gold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 


Eggs  for  Hatching 

THOMAS  REILY 


Selected  from  onr  best  yards. 

Plymouth,  Mass. 


L3r£6  Stock  1>oultry>  Turkeys,  Geese.  Jtucks, 

Stocyc 


Guinea*,  Bantam*,  Pigeons,  Collie*, 
and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  HARMS,  Telford,  Ps. 


Champion  “Goldbank”  strain. 


moth  Bronze  Turkeys  Sired  by  a  son  of  a  first  prize 

Madison  Square  Garden.  Miss  IDA  CHUMRLKY,  Draper,  Va. 


Hatching  Eggs  of  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,c,«!IS>F4s 

Catalog  free.  Hares  and  Dogs.  H.  II.  F11EEK,  Telford,  Pn. 


AFRICAN  AND  TOULOUSE  GEESE 

Also  Baby  Chicks,  Barred  Rocks,  Buff  Orpington  and 
White  Leghorns.  Worley’s  Butchery,  Mercer,  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


Paralyzed  Hens;  Keeping  Pupils  After 
School 

1.  What  is  the  cause  for  a  hen  losing 
complete  use  of  its  limbs,  not  able  to 
stand  at  all,  but  apparently  well  in  other 
respects?  Good  appetite,  rosy  red  comb, 
etc.  2.  Is  there  a  law  in  New  York  State 
in  regard  to  detaining  high  school  students 
every  day  and  many  days  in  succession 
until  all  hours  after  school  has  beeu  dis¬ 
missed  at  3:15  P.  M.?  In  New  York 
City  30  minutes  after  school  has  been  dis¬ 
missed  students  may  be  detained,  no 
longer.  What  are  State  laws?  m.  l.  C. 

New’  York. 

1.  This  trouble  has  several  explana¬ 
tions,  none  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know, 
with  very  much  authority  behind  it.  It 
has  been  ascribed  to  gout,  or  rheumatism, 
and  to  the  presence  of  excessive  numbers 
of  intestinal  worms.  Try  fasting  the 
birds  for  12  hours  and  then  administering 
a  large  teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
some  bland  oil.  Several  hours  later  give 
a  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved 
in  a  little  water.  Note  the  dropping 
afterward  to  see  if  w’orms  are  expelled. 

2.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any 

State  law  requiring  high  school  pupils  to 
be  dismissed  after  certain  hours,  but 
should  expect  any  such  ordinance  to  be 
a  local  one,  or  one  promulgated  by  local 
school  authorities.  m.  b.  d. 


F  O  R  p  _  Cntra  *0e  each-  Gray  African  Geese  eggs 

-fee-rs  trouble. 


Oats  as  a  Substitute  for  Greens 

Do  you  consider  that  boiled  or  steamed 
oats  will  take  the  place  of  beets  or  green 
feed  for  poultry?  Fed  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  do  you  think  they  are  a  stimu¬ 
lant  to  egg  production?  What  form  of 
green  feed  do  you  advise  giving  baby 
chicks?  Sprouted  oats  are  too  much 
work.  Is  a  large  range  necessary  for 
laying  hens  kept  solely  for  market  eggs, 
no  breeders,  and  about  how  much  range 
is  necessary  for  500  hens?  If  the  ground 
is  plowed  or  disked  every  Fall  after  the 
hens  are  put  into  the  houses  and  sown  to 
rye,  won’t  this  keep  the  ground  free  from 
contamination  ?  t,  r.  b. 

Boiled  or  steamed  oats  can  hardly  be 
said  to  take  the  place  of  beets  or  green 
feed,  though  an  excellent  food  for  hens. 
If  no  succulent  food,  like  beets,  or  green 
food,  like  sprouted  oats,  are  at  hand, 
boiled  oats  makes  a  very  acceptable  sub¬ 
stitute,  and  encourage,  if  they  do  not 
stimulate,  egg  production.  The  value  of 
beets  lies  largely  in  their  juiciness  or 
succulence,  and  that  of  green  foods  in 
the  constituents  associated  with  their  col¬ 
oring  matter,  or  chlorophyl.  Some  poul- 
trymen  consider  boiled  oats  so  nearly 
equal  in  value  to  sprouted  oats  that  the 
extra  labor  involved  in  sprouting  is  not 
warranted.  Give  baby  chicks  any  tender 
greens  that  they  will  eat.  Lettuce,  young 
clover,  lawn  clippings,  beet  tops,  etc.  Give 
old  hens  young  burdock  leaves. 

Mature  fowls  kept  for  laying  will  do 
vei’y  well  indeed  on  exceedingly  limited 
range,  or  upon  no  range  at  all  if  kept  in 
clean,  well-ventilated  and  well-lighted 
houses.  Concentration  always  means  in¬ 
creased  risk  from  disease,  however,  and  a 
greater  amount  of  labor  in  proper  care. 
While  I  know  of  no  data  that  would 
prove  or  disprove  the  statement.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  500  hens  kept  in  a 
modern  open-front  and  well-cared-for 
poultry-house  and  supplied  with  green 
food  and  a  proper  ration,  given  sufficient 
room  and  kept  free  from  vermin,  would 
yield  a  better  egg  production  than  the 
same  fowls  on  limited  or  free  range,  and 
would  retain  their  health  as  well.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  large  range  is  not  needed.  Plow¬ 
ing  and  seeding  in  the  Fall  will  at  least 
increase  the  length  of  time  over  which  a 
small  poultry  run  will  remain  free  from 
injurious  contamination.  M.  B.  d. 

Lame  Hens 

1.  What  would  be  your  choice  of  a  hen¬ 
house  floor  if  you  were  building,  and 
what  would  be  the  care  of  it  the  year 
round?  2.  I  have  had  threq.  hens  sud¬ 
denly  lose  the  use  of  one  leg  altogether. 
On  killing  them  I  find  them  perfectly  all 
right,  but  I  should  say  rather  too  fat. 
The  lame  leg  seems  to  be  rather  thinner 
than  the  rest.  I  have  a  very  dry  dirt 
floor  with  no  possible  draughts  on  them 
at  night.  Birds  are  fed  what  scratch  feed 
they  will  clean  up  in  deep  litter  iu  the 
morning;  what  dry  mash  (a  good  egg 
mash)  mixed  with  hot  water  they  will 
clean  up  at  night,  with  dry  mash  before 
them  all  the  time.  They  have  access  to 
grit,  shell,  charcoal  and  water,  with  one 
mangel  to  10  a  day  (mangels  weighing 
about  half  a  pound).  What  is  the  trouble? 

South  Shaftsbury,  Y t.  c.  F. 

1.  A  concrete  floor  has  the  advantages 
of  permanency  and  proof  against  the  teeth 
of  rats  that  make  it  most  desirable  for 
a  poultry-house.  Its  care  consists  simply 
in  keping  it  covered  with  suitable  litter 
and  sufficiently  frequent  cleaning  to  keep 
the  building  in  sanitary  condition. 

2.  Open  the  large  joint,  next  the  body 
of  the  next  hen  that  dies  with  these  symp¬ 
toms  and  see  if  you  do  not  find  the  chalky 
deposits  characteristic  of  gout  or  rheuma¬ 
tism  about  the  joint.  Examine  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  intestines  and  digestive  or¬ 
gans,  also  for  worms  in  sufficient  num- 

—U.  B.  D.. 


PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Lead  the  World  as  Layers. 
Bred  for  EGGS  since  1889. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year. 
Continuous  records  up  to  148 
eggs  in  148  days.  Pullets  lay¬ 
ing  at  113  and  114  day9.  Out- 
layed  over  2600  birds  in  five 
Mo.  Laying  Contests. 

BLUE  RIBBON  WINNERS  at  Rochester,  N.  Y„ 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Dayton,  O., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  etc.  Real  Money  Makers. 
Mrs.  Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  net  profit  $8.09 
per  hen;  Mrs.  Wunch  sold  over  $157  worth  of  eggs; 
Mr.  Wilson  over  $260:  Mr.  Carr,  Indian  Head,  Md., 
made  over  $800  from  flock  of  53  hens. 

Can  ship  Eggs  and  Chicks  promptly. 
15-Page  Cir.  Free.  Large  General  80-Page  Catalog,  8{C. 
Member  Int.  Chick  Assn. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Fon  Eggsa*°Meat 
U.R.Fishel’s 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 

are  the  best 
Price  List  Free 
U.R.FUhJ  BoxQHopejnd. 


Pedigreed  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock 

RAQQCn  D  ft  P 1/  V  A  Laying  Strain  that  wins  in  Lay- 
DAnnCU  nUUfiO  ing  Contests.  You  get  Certified 
Stock  iu  buying  A. C.  Jones’  Rocks.  313  Eggs,  World's 
OFFICIAL  Record  for  Barred  Rock  hen  made  by  a 
member  of  onr  winning  pen  in  N.  American  Laying 
Contest.  Just  remember  it’s  A.  C.  Jones’  strain 
that  made  and  holds  all  the  world’s  Official  Records 
on  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  -  Georgetown,  Delaware 


FRANCAIS’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Twice  winners  at  Storrs.  Last  six  pens  there  aver¬ 
aged  200  eggs  per  bird.  Leading  Rock  pens. last  year 
at  Storrs  and  Illinois  contests.  Booking  orders  for 
eggs  and  chicks.  Cockerels  and  pullets. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach.  New  York 


Parks’  Pedigreed  Selected  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Purchased  directly  from  Parks  and  from  his  best 
matings  of  trapnest  and  pedigreed  breeding.  Their 
dames  are  from  hens  with  yearly  records  of  from 
200  to  297  eggs.  Price,  88  ;  two  for  815. 

STUART  H.  HEIST  -  Penllyn,  Pa 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

1920- 21  Storrs  contest  high  Rock  pen  and  individual. 

1921- 22  contests  2nd  Rock  pen  at  Storrs  and  Cornell, 
1st  at  Quincy,  3rd  at  Puyallup.  Certified  and  Pedi¬ 
greed  Breeding  Cockerels  for  sale.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Baby  Chicks.  Circular.  W.  II.  B.  KENT,  Cazenorla,  N.Y 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  strain  that  wins  at  the  laying  competitions, 
witli  official  records  over  300  eggs.  Chicles,  eggs  and 
stock  for  sale.  Marvel  Homestead. Farm,  Georgetown,  Del 


While  Plymouth  Rocks 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland.  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  prices  address 

S.  BRADFORD  ALLYN  Box  34  BELMONT,  MASS 


ECKHARTS’  BARRED  ROCKS®' $$2 

Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Baby  Chicks.  Supply  limit¬ 
ed.  To  avoid  disappointment  order  early. 

C.  W.  &  H.  J.  ECKHART  •  Shohola,  Pa, 


Hatching  Eggs  from  Park’s  bred-to-lay  strain,  $2 
for  15:  $8  per  100.  Chas,  Taylor,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 

Laying.  Parks’ strain.  $2.50  each. 
Riverdale  P.oultry  Farm  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


WHITE  P. ROCKS— White  Wyandottes 
The  Farmer’s  best.  Hen  hatched.  Free  range.  Easy 
keepers.  Good  foragers.  Broilers,  roasters.  Win¬ 
ter  layers.  Fred  Woodruff  Florida,  N.  Y. 


Chicks  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks— Barred  Rocks 

15c.  Reds,  16c  and  mixed,  lie.  100#  guarantee.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


CHICKS  Laying  Strain  BarredRocks 

15c;  mixed,  10c.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid  pampli.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Barred  Rock  Hatching  EGGS 

State  tested  white  diarrhea.  $2  for  15;  $8  and  $|  o  100 
Circular.  OLD  PICKARD  FARM,  Box  26,  Concord  Junction,  Moss 


Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks  cahki  c  ka'8n 

and  Hatching  Eggs.  J.  TKOPEANO,  Sparrou  bush,  New  York 


Quality  Barred  Rocks  CW?  W 

hundred.  L.  HOWARD  Quakertown,  N.  J. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  1 
GIANT  ROUEN 
INDIAN  RUNNER  ) 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE.  PA. 


LkCHIXSDUX--: 

ery  any  time  you  say.  IRIMMAL’S,  Rochester  Largest 
Chick  Dealers,  289-291  West  Main  St,,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CALL  DUCKS,  $4  A  PAIR 

Call  Ducks  eggs,  $!. 75  a  setting,  Postpaid.  Brown 
Leghorn  eggs,  $1.25  setting  of  15  eggs.  Day-old 
ducklings,  30c  each,  Postpaid.  Ducklings  are  call 
ducks.  Wm.  Carstens,  Port  Clinton,  O.  R.  F.  0  3 


D  AY-O  L  D-2-4-IO-W  EEKS  OLD 

CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Indian  Runner  and 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Excellent  laying  strains. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRr  FARM.  -  Therx.x.  N.  T. 


Pit?  DUCKLINGS 


Hatching  Eggs 

Price  List  Free 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS.lsliR.N-V 


FOR  SALE.  Supe-  D0I,:_  n.ioHiniro  HATCHING  EGGS.  Prices 
rior  Quality  White  *  B  a  I II  li  U  U  K 1 1 II  go  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  BUENA  VISTA  FARM,  Acookeek,  Maryland 

Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs  For  Hatching 
12  eggs,  92  ;  over  25,  15e  each.  Quality  stock. 

Maple  Grove  Farm  -  Fillmore,  N.Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Mammoth  Pekin  Pucks. 

AlIY  CHICKS.  Catalogue  Free. 

WHITE  WINGS  FARM,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Anderson,  Mooresvilie,  Ind. 
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Indian  Runner  Ducks 

During  the  past  12  years  I  have  found 
the  Indian  Runner  duck  to  be  a  line  util¬ 
ity  fowl.  Though  I  never  trap-nested,  1 
have  kept  an  accurate  daily  egg  record 
and  had  the  whole  dock  average  250  eggs 
for  each  duck  in  the  year.  Because  the 
duck  eats  more  green  food  than  the  hen, 
I  have  found  it  to  be  a  more  profitable 
fowl  on  free  range  than  is  the  hen. 

On  free  range  and  a  quart  of  dry  mash 
twice  a  day  for  each  nine  ducks  I  have 
had  the  whole  dock  to  average  SO  to  100 
per  cent  egg  yield  for  weeks  and  months 
at  a  time.  Even  here  in  Southern  New 
York  their  laying  period  is  a  long  one. 
Last  year  my  dock  began  laying  the  first 
week  in  February,  and  did  not  quit,  until 
December  20,  and  possibly  if  1  had  had 
as  warm  quarters  for  them  as  hens  re¬ 
quire  for  Winter  laying,  they  wouhl  have 
laid  some  all  Winter. 

Unlike  a  hen,  but  like  a  pig,  the  Run¬ 
ner  duck  eats  in  the  dark,  and  this,  is 
an  advantage  in  their  favor  with  persons 
who  cannot  conveniently  feed  in  daylight. 
They  make  good  layers  for  four  or  live 
years,  hence  the  dock  does  not  have  to 
be  replaced  every  year  or  so,  as  do  hens. 

I  have  tried  them  out  here  and  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Florida,  and  tind  they  are  not 
subject  to  any  of  the  diseases  and  insects 
which  affect  the  hen  in  the  same  stretch 
of  widely  varying  latitude  and  climate. 
They  are  also  much  easier  to  fence  in  and 
control  than  are  hens.  The  eggs  average 
a  high  percentage  of  fertility  and  hatch 
well.  They  also  mature  quickly.  I  have 
had  them  weigh  4  lbs.  in  eight  weeks,  and 
begin  laying  in  four  months  and  live  days. 
Even  September-hatched  ducklings  will 
mature  by  cold  weather,  and  be  in  prime 
condition  for  early  Spring  laying.  As  a 
table  fowl  the  Indian  Runner  is  tender, 
juicy  and  delicious,  and  much  relished 
by  persons  who  do  not.  like  the  heavier 
fat  breeds  of  ducks.  Since  I  have  been 
here  in  New  York  State  I  have"  found 
ready  sale  for  my  surplus  drakes  at  fancy 
prices.  T  market  them  at  eight  to  ten 
weeks  old,  and  they  go  far  in  meeting  the 
expense  of  raising  the  flock. 

1  now  keep  the  White  Indian  Runner 
duck,  which  lays  a  large,  beautiful  white 
egg.  The  eggs  compare  favorably  with 
ihe  best  grade  of  hens’  eggs  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  and  I  doubt  if  any  person  could 
tell  a  White  Runner  duck  egg  from  a 
hen’s  egg  by  its  taste.  Being  so  much 
larger  than  hens’  eggs,  they  go  farther 
in  cooking.  Two  duck  eggs  will  go  about 
as  far  as  three  hens’  eg»s. 

In  some  markets  the  White  Runner 
duck  eggs  bring  higher  prices  than  do  the 
best  quality  of  hens’  eggs.  As  wonderful  . 
a  fowl  as  the  hen  is,  time  is  coming  when 
she  will  have  to  yield  up  much  of  her 
prestige  and  her  proportionate  number  to 
the  Runner  duck.  MRS.  A.  T. 

Straits  Forners,  N.  Y. 


Starting  in  Poultry 

I  have  40  building  lots,  a  little  over  ! 
three  acres,  sloping  southeast.  I  want  to 
put  a  henhouse  on  the  back  of  lots  18  or 
20x60,  making  six  apartments  for  40  or 
50  layers,  each  apartment  with  yard  30  ft. 
long.  Can  that  many  hens  be  made  to 
pay  $2  or  more  apiece?  I  can  get  five 
cents  above  market  price  for  white  or 
brown  eggs.  I  can  get  five  cents  a  pound 
over  market  for  chickens  14  months  old. 
By  this  I  mean  non-layers  and  the  roost¬ 
ers,  or  could  I  eaponize  the  cockerels? 
They  bring  50  to  60  cents  a  pound  here, 
and  no  trouble  to  sell.  I  will  put  out 
1,500  strawberry  plants,  500  each  early, 
late  and  Everbearing,  5  ft.  apart,  with 
cabbage  and  mangels  In  between.  My 
idea  is'  to  get  200  baby  chicks  March  15, 
200  April  15,  200  May  15.  and  250  July 
15,  so  as  to  have  layers  from  February 
through  the  Summer.  If  it  will  work,  I 
will  start  this  Spring.  I  will  follow  my 
trade,  painting,  but  next  year  would  like 
to  put  all  my  time  to  chickens,  400  per 
month  instead  of  200.  F.  E.  B.  II. 

Massachusetts. 

It  should  be  entirely  practicable  to 
make  $2  per  hen  with  the  markets  that 
you  have,  but  I  would  suggest  that  you 
build  your  poultry-house  as  you  sug¬ 
gest  and  use  it  for  a  brooder-house  the  I 
first  year,  installing  brooder  stoves  to  j 
care  for  the  chicks  in  flocks  of  about  250 
each.  I  see  no  object  in  stringing  the 
batches  along.  This  will  not  prolong  the 
laying  year,  and  will  make  much  extra 
work  caring  for  -chicks  of  different  ages. 
Either  April  or  early  May  chicks  should 
begin  laying  in  September  or  October  and 
lay  for  a  year  or  more  before  molting. 
Leghorn  males  should  be  sold  as  small 
or  medium-sized  broilers  as  early  a.s  pos¬ 
sible.  Larger  breeds  may  be  capon i zed 
and  sold  in  mid-Winter  or  later  as  capons, 
but  you  will  need  to  get  good  prices  for 
them  if  you  make  them  profitable. 

You  are  laying  out  more  work  for 
yourself  than  you  probably  realize,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  your  trade  will  get  little 
attention  if  you  follow  your  plan.  Why  j 
not  buy  500  day-old  chicks,  divide  them 
into  two  flocks  in  the  care  of  two.  stoves 
installed  in  your  poultry-house,  and  try 
t<*  raise  these  the  first  season?  This  will 
keep  you  busy,  with  your  outdoor  work, 
and  will  be  much  easier  to  care  for  than 
four  flocks  of  different  ages.  You  will  j 
find  a  great  deal  to  learn  if  you  have  had 
no  experience,  and  you  don’t  want  to 
make  your  lessons  too  expensive. 

•  ’  M.  B.  D. 


BEFORE  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  AFTER  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry 

Yeast  was  added  to  the  mash.  Yeast  was  added  to  the  mash- 


Which  tray  do  you  want? 

Get  more  chicks  from  the  same  number  of  eggs 
with  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast — chicks 
you  would  not  otherwise  get 


When  an  egg  fails  to  hatch,  you  know 
what  the  trouble  is.  Either  it  was 
infertile  to  begin  with,  or  else  the 
embryo  chick  is  too  weak  to  break 
through  the  shell. 

In  either  case,  the  activity  and  health 
of  the  parent  stock  are  responsible. 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast,  fed 
to  your  laying  hens,  will  give  you 
bigger  hatches  than  ever  before !  Here 
is  why: 

Fertility 

The  vital  elements  contained  in  yeast  have  a 
direct  influence  on  the  growth  and  activity  of 
the  reproductive  organs — on  which  fertility 
depends.  This  fact  is  well-known  to  scientists. 
Feed  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  to  your 
hens  and  cockerels  and  you  will  have  more 
fertile  eggs  in  your  incubator ! 

Costa  less  than  2c 
a  tablespoonful.  117 
tablespoonsful  to  the 
can  —  enough  to  last 
10  hens  or  50  chicks 
for  4  months. 


Hatchability 

Weak  parents  have  weak  progeny  that  die  in 
the  shell.  But  an  embryo  chick  that  has  in¬ 
herited  the  vigor  of  birds  fed  on  Fleischmann’s 
Pure  Dry  Yeast  hatches  easily.  Feed  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  to  your  breeders  and 
your  fertile  eggs  will  hatch  ! 

Feed  it  to  your  young  chicks,  too.  Watch  them 
grow,  and  take  on  weight !  Watch  how  quickly 
they  develop  the  secondary  sexual  character¬ 
istics — combs  and  wattles !  As  they  grow  into 
pullets,  see  them  lay  six  or  eight  weeks  sooner  ! 
This  proves  the  direct  influence  of  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  on  the  reproductive 
organs. 

Pin  a  $2  bill  or  money  order  to  the  coupon 
below  and  mail  it  today !  It  will  bring  you  a 
big  2'/2-pound  can  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry 
Yeast.  A  booklet  containing  complete  in¬ 
structions  for  the  care  and  feeding  of  chicks 
and  laying  hens  comes  with  each  can.  We 
pay  the  postage. 


The  Fleischmann  Company 
Dept.  D-32 

701  Washington  Street 
New  York  City 

Enclosed  find  two  dollars  ( $2.00 ).  Please  send 
me  a  2*/2-pound  can  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

Name . 

Street  and  Number . . . . 

City .  State . . 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Their  Vitality  Pays 


Our  experienced,*  perfected  hatching,  added  to  the  points  of 
strength  they  have  already  secured  from  Hillpot  Record  Layers, 
assures  full  measure  of  vitality  in  all  our  chicks. 

LEGHORNS,  REDS,  ROCKS,  WYANDOTTES 

from  parent  {birds  that  are  splendid  specimens  of  their  respective 
breeds,  from  the  standpoints  of  both  appearance  and  nest  performance- 

Get  in  Your  Order 

—demand  lias  set  in  strong.  Remember  our  guarantee.  SAFE  Arrival; 
FULL  Count;  anywhere  within  1200  miles.  Valuable  1922  Catalog— FREE.- 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


The  Best 

00 


st  Chicks 


THE  best  way  to  raise  best  chicks— best 
for  YO  t/and  for  the  chicks— is  to  put  them 
under  a  Wishbone  Brooder.  It  takes  perfect 
care  of  the  chicks  in  any  weathei — makes 
them  grow  more  quickly  into  healthier, 
stronger  chicks— eliminates  losses.  For  you, 
it  takes  all  the  worry,  all  the  trouble  out  of 
chick-raising.  It  requires  almost  no  atten¬ 
tion  and  never  gets  out  of  order. 

The  Wishbone  is  sturdy,  simple  and  me¬ 
chanically  perfect.  It  hasn’t  a  single  valve, 
strainer  or  thermostat  in  it  to  go  wrong.  It 


is  easy  to  operate.  Touch  a  match  to  the 
burner  and  ahot  blue  fiameshoots  right  up. 
No  matter  how  cold  the  weather— even  in 
coldest  Canada — it  keeps  chicks  cozy  and 
healthy. Thousandsin  use  all  over  America. 

Send  for  free  descriptive  Booklet  and 
Testimonials  NOW.  PRICES;  —  Four  sizes: 
50-100  chicks  $10;  350  chicks  $16;  500  chicks 
$19;  1,000  chicks  $22.  A  little  higher  in  far 
west.  Be  sure  of  a  successful  season — send 
your  order  today.  Our  full  money-back 
guarantee  protects  you. 


THE  AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MFG.  CO..  441  Neilson  Street,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


MANSFIELD  CHICKS 

CIVE  SATISFACTION 

You  can  depend  on  ajiy 
one  of  our  seven  breeds  to 
grow  strong  and  healthy 
and  all  are  from  strains 
of  large  produc¬ 
tion.  Our  White 
Wyandottes 
cannot  be 
he  beat  in 
the  world 
for  beauty 
and  utility. 

Our  S.  C.  R 
r.  Reds 
are  perfect 
in  color 
and  true 
to  breed. 

PRICES 
LOWEST. 

field  Hatchery,  Co.,  I 
Dept.  A,  Mansfield,  Mass. 

List — Member  of  American  Poultry  Ass’n. 

Member  of  lntemastional  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


OUR 

ARE 

Mans- 


fRII 
Beautiful 
Illustrated 
Book  and 
Price  List 
On  Request 


LORD  FARMS 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Quality  chicks  cost  a  little  more  than  the 
rim  of  common  hatchery  chicks,  but  they 
are  the  cheapest  chicks  on  the  market 
today.  It’s  what  they  do  for  you  next 
season  that  counts,  not  what  the  chicks  cost 
you  now.  BE  WISE  and  invest  rightly 

NOW,  wiNTERyieW8  0t  hl('rh'1>rIcetl 

PRICES  FOR  1923 

Our  Famous  tirade  A  Chicks,  if  shipped 
before  May  14,  will  cost  you; 

For  2b- IP  Chick*...  .  UOe 

For  oO-Bi)  Chicks _  89c 

For  100  49U  Chicks  .  28c 

For  600-999  Chicks  27k.c 
For  lOOO  Chicks  or  More  2fc 
Grade  B  Chicks  are  3  cents  cheaper,  each. 
Send  for  Our  80-Page  Catalogue 

LORD  FORMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN.  MASS. 
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from  pure-bred,  selected-heavy 
laying,  free-ranged  hens.  Pre 
paid  parcel  post.  100  percent 
lire  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular  and 
price  list  on  request.  Get  it. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Uttevllle,  Pennsylvania 


Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  DARNED  ROCKS  |*|HITE  ROCKS 

BRED  Drown  LEGHORNS  HITE  LEGHORNS 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet.  Frenehtowa,  N.  J.  Box  81 


CHICKS 


18c  and  up.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks  and  8.  C.  Anconal.  Circular  mailed 
on  request.  BKOOK9IDE  FARM, McAlisterville. 


S.  C.  Buff,  Brown,  White  Leghorns, 
■  H  II  |V  ^  Barred  and  W.  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixt. 

Circular  Free.  Money  back  for  dead. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  2 


CERTIFIED  ANI)  UNCERTIFIED  S.  C.  W. 

Leghorn.  Hatching  Kggs,  Chix.  Eight  weex  Pullets 
ready  for  immediate  and  later  delivery.  10  years 
steady  growth  due  to  “Square  Dealing”  and  sale 
of  Profit  Producing  Products.  JUSTA  POULTRY 
FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


The  sine  of  our  farm,  our  stock,  our  chicks, 
our  prices  by  the  size  of  our  ad.  Send  for 
circular.  8.  C.  White  Leghorn,  $80  per  100  ; 
$180  per  1,000.  Postpaid.  After  May  12th, 
$16  per  100.  Phone,  Plainaboro  628. 
BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J.  C.  H.  Chandliw.  Prop. 


aii  •  i  ii  cents  and  up  .Reds,  Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Leg- 
LlllCKS  horns  and  mixed.  Bank  reference.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  THE  RICKFiELB  HATCHERT.G.  II.  Elirenxeller  Kiebfield,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks,  \2V2c.  Each 

S.  0.  White  Leghorns.  Fifteen  years'  shipper  of  day- 
old  chicks.  Circular.  Baby  Chick  Farm.  Staatsburg.  N.t. 


Ba"by  Cliiolis 

S  C  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White,  Brown,  and  Black  Leg¬ 
horns,  Mixed  Chicks,  1  1  c  and  up,  100*  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Not  a  new  beginner.  J.  W.  KIRK,  1st  SO,  McAlixttmlle.  F« 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred 

They  are  the  famous  "Sanborn  Stock”  champion 
layers,  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  their  wonder¬ 
ful  laying  qualities;  record  up  to  309  eggs  in  one 
year.  You  should  place  your  orders  at  once  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Decide  now  to 
grow  the  best.  Catalogue  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  40,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Baby  CHICKS 

Without  exception  we  are  the  largest  breeders  of 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  New  England. 
Our  stock  is  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  its 
wonderful  vigor  and  remarkable  egg  production. 
Catalog  on  request. 

GEORGE  HAGOPIAN.Redblrd  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


SKED  BR0S.S.  C.  Reds  5S"SSS 

Winners  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Hagerstown 
and  Philadelphia.  Exhibition  Matings,  *15.  $10,  $5  per 
setting.  Special  Utility,  S3  per  setting;  $15  per  100, 
General  Utility.  $2.50  per  setting;  S12  per  100.  Write 
for  mating  list.  Sked  Bros.,  Bennington,  N.  J . 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  stock  direct.  Cockerels,  85  and 
87  each  Eggs,  810  per  100,  Chicks,  825  per  100; 
SIR  per  50.  Method  of  feeding  and  raising  chicks, 

50  cents.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryvilie.N,  Y. 


MAHOGANY 


DFIKC  Garden  winners.  Sold 
XXEiLFij  three  leading  State 


Poultry  Colleges.  Foundation  strain  of  numer¬ 
ous  laying  flocks.  Eggs,  $3  for  15;  $8  for  50;  $15  for 
100.  Circular.  1.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien,  Conn.  Box  700 


Rl  D  from  healthy, heavy  laying,  free  range 

,  I.  liBu  UlUCKS  breeders.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Prices  reasonable.  ROSWELL  OOLF.,  lthlnebeck,  N.Y 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Big  husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free 
range  stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free 
Fourteen  years  hatching  experience.  Full 
count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


BigVklueBaby  Chicks 

Are  Guaranteed  to  Live.  12  popular 
breeds— easy  to  raise,  husky,  healthy, 
viforons.  Write  today  for  free  catalog 
showing  many  breeds  in  full  colors. 

0HLS  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 

Bex  O.  Marlon,  Ohio  or  Bex  O,  East  Hartford.  Conn 


SCHWEGLER’S 

“TH0R-0-BRED” 


BABY  CHICKS 
“Live  and  Grow  Big” 

White,  Brown,  Bull  Leghorns.  Barred 
and  White  Bocks.  Uhode  Island  Beds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Bull  Orping¬ 
tons,  12c  and  up. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book. 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER 
207  Northampton  Buffalo,  N.Y, 


Hall  Brothers’  Chicks 

S.  C.  VV.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 
12  years  experience  in  breeding,  hatching  and  ship¬ 
ping  chicks.  The  buyer  will  receive  the  best  chicks 
that  can  be  produced.  We  breed  only  from  heavy¬ 
laying,  State  Tested  stock,  and  males  in  our  pens  are 
from  high  record  Laying  Contest  hens.  We  have  the 
capacity  to  handle  large  orders  promptly.  Free 
circular.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

i 

Strong,  vigorous  and  true  to  breed.  Leading 
varieties,  shipped  prepaid  parcel  post.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Get  our  catalogue  and 
special  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

PIELL  BROS.  -  Dept.  A  -  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Quality  First 
Baby 
Chicks 

Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  from  breeders 
chosen  for  color,  laying  qualities,  size  and 
thrift.  We  know  you  will  like  our  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  W. 
Wyandottes.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS,  Box  184,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


OTTO  SUPERB  CHICKS 

THAT  CROW  AND  PAY 

Vigorous  pure-bred  flocks  on  free 
range.  Send  for  price  list  on  10 
popular  breeds.  The  results  of  care¬ 
ful  breeding  and  scientific  hatching. 

Chicks  12  cento  up 

OTTO  CHICKERY,  Inc. 

Magnolia,  N.  J.,  Box  45 


Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Single  Comb  Reds,  Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
from  pure  bred  free  range  breeders.  Bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  egg  production.  Circular.  ADRIAN  De  NEEF.  Sodus.  N.Y. 


Sri  -r>  i  -'.Hatching  Eggs  from  heavy  layers  and 
.  Vj.  rvBQS  'eren  shade  of  color.  $10  per  hundred. 


Monroe  A.  Sliftffer 


lthlnebeck,  Ne<York 


Trap-Nested  S.  C.  R.  /.  REDS 

Hatching  Eggs,  $9  per  100;  $40  per  500.  Baby  Chicks, 
April.  *25;  May,  $2*  per  100.  WERNER  BROS..  Mt.  Marion,  N.Y. 

r,  „„„  ii'  n„ J„  Yearling  hens  produce  strongest 
bapcwfill  8  hBuS  chicks.  Certified  egg  record.  Fifty 
eggs,  $8.  L.  C.  OAPEWELL,  6S3  Bliiehiils,  Hartford,  Conn. 

“CEOARHURST”  S.  C.  ANCONAS 

1920-21— N.  Y.  State  Eg*  Laying  Contest,  high  Ancona 
pen  and  individual.  1921-22— High  Ancona  pen.  Notice 
Pen  10,  now  at  above  Contest.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Quantity  to  sell  is  lim¬ 
ited.  We  breed  quality,  not  quantity. 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm  -  Rahway,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  ANCONAS 


Sheppard 

Strain 


Baby  chicks,  $18  per  100.  Hatching  eggs.  $6  per  100. 

COLMAN  E.  DAILOR  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


n  ft  t  Baby  Chicks.  Thoroughbred 

\  (  AnrnfiaC  stock.  Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns, 
■J.Vy.rUll/UUao  BABY  CHICKS  Send  for  Catalogue, 
HARRISON  HALT.  FARM,  Kingsville,  Ohio 


Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas  sitters; 

Lay  White  Eggs  all  year.  Eggs,  $1.50  for  15.  Special 
price  on  quantities.  H.  D.  COFFMAN,  Swoope,  Virginia 


Sturdy  chicks.  Best  Strains.  Raised  on  free  range. 
Twelve  leading  varieties.  100%  safe  arrival.  150,000  for 
1923.  Write  for  prices. 

SEVEN  VALLEYS  HATCHERY,  101  Hill  Si.,  Kiltbuck,  0. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Broilers, 
11c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  U.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


c  ii  x  c  h:  s 

8  C  BUFF  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS 
AND  WHITE,  REDS,  BLACK  MINORCAS,  BUFF  ORPING¬ 
TONS.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

CLOYD  NIEMOND  Box  5  McAliaterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


j  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 


.2  18e.  Barred  Rocks,  15e. 
t  Rede,  16c  and  Mixed,  lie; 
100%  Guar.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

YVM.  NACE  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHIC  K  S 

Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
Minorcas.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Bank  Reference, 

Catalog.  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  6.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BREEDERS  GHICKS  EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  O.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  265,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Sn  Ownland  Farm, “Ultra Qua”  Eggs,  Day- 

.  U.  AnCOnaS  old  Chicks,  Cockerels  are  dependable. 
Circular.  EARLE  S.  WILSON,  Box  497,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

a  ... /-i  i  •  1,-Bred  for  business.  Rocks— barred, 

D8n  Ayr  HICKS  buff.  Reds  and  mixed.  ~ 

Ben  Ayr  Poultry  Farm  m"””i 


_  _  Circular. 

Warwick,  N,  Y. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


SPENCER’S  BIG  4  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  From  Hogan  Tested.  Bred  to  Lay.  Stock  on 
free  range.  Circular  free.  Spencer  Poultry 
Farms  &  Hatchery,  Box  766,  Spencer,  Ohio 


GOOD  PLACE  FOR  GOOD  CHICKS 

Big  and  Sturdy  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  S.  C.  REDS,  DUCKS.  New  catalog 
ready.  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Capper  Hill,  N.  J. 


CHICKS,  10c.  and  Up— fea 

layingstrain.  Book  your  order  now  for  spring  deliv¬ 
ery;  free  circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


LONG  ISLAND’S  LARGEST  EGG  FARM 

THE  STRAIN  THAT  BUILT  IT 

S.  C-  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Come  and  see  them  or  write  for  Prices  on  Chicks,  Eggs, 
and  Breeding  Pens.  Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  Babylon,  L.  I  ,  N.  1. 


Red  Pyle  LEGHORN  EGGS,  for  hatching,  $2  per  15. 
Spruce  Form  Howells,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


White  WYANDOTTES 

Eggs  from  standard  bred,  heavy  laying,  trap-ne*t- 
ed  hens.  Write  at  once  for  interesting  folder  and 
prices.  VREKLAND  FARM,  Kutley,  N.  J. 


THE  HENYARD 


Transporting  Chicks  by  Automobile 

Have  you  any  information  in  regard 
to  carrying  baby  chicks  long  distances  by 
truck?  I  have  bought  2,800  from  a 
hatchery  45  miles  from  here,  and  can  get 
them  $1.50  per  hundred  cheaper  by  going 
there  for  them.  Could  place  a  good 
thickness  of  straw  on  the  truck  under  the 
boxes.  It  would  take  about  four  hours 
to  bring  them  home.  The  road  is  rather 
good  most  of  the  way.  perhaps  one-third 
of  it  being  pavement.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
wish  to  do  anything  that  might  injure 
the  chicks,  .but  $42  seems  rather  worth 
saving.  I  could  bring  them  in  my  tour¬ 
ing  car  if  that  might  be  advisable 

Vicksburg.  Mich.  E.  L.  0. 

By  all  means  go  after  the  chicks  with 
your  touring  car,  as  that  is  so  much  easier 
riding  than  a  truck,  and  place  2-in.  strips 
between  each  two  boxes  of  c-hicks  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  getting  too  hot  in  the 
boxes  and  smothering  on  the  road.  Give 
them  some  air,  depending  on  the  weather. 
By  doing  this  you  will  be  able  to  give  the 
cliicks  proper  care  iu  transit,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  carry 
perfectly.  c.  s.  greene. 


Difficult  Breathing;  Leg  Weakness 

1.  I  have  several  hens  that  shake  their 
heads  and  make ‘a  funny  noic-e.  They  al¬ 
ways  open  their  mouths  wide  when  they 
breathe,  and  it  seems  as  if  they  had 
a  hard  time  -breathing  at  all.  2.  I  have 
some  more  hens  that  have  some  trouble 
with  their  legs.  It  seems  they  cannot 
stand  up  at  all,  but  they  eat  and  drink  as 
they  should.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause 
of  these  and  how  to  cure  them?  J.  h. 

Hector,  N.  Y. 

1.  Your  hens  that  have  difficulty  in 
breathing  either  have  colds  or  are  the 
victims  of  a  fungus  growth  that  often 
accompanies  chiekenpox  and  other  dis¬ 
eases  (canker)  or  exists  alone.  Open  the 
mouths  of  the  affected  liens  and  see  if  you 
cannot  see  a  ring  of  whitish  or  yellowish 
substance  encircling  the  entrance  to  the 
windpipe  and  almost  stopping  it.  If  so, 
try  to  remove  it  with  a  sliver  of  wood, 
and  if  you  find  other  suc-h  patches  in  the 
mouth,  paint  them  with  tincture  of  iodine. 
These  growths  may  exist  in  the  deeper 
air  passages  and  be  beyond  reach.  Heavy 
colds  may  also  obstruct  breathing,  but  are 
accompanied  by  the  other  ordinary  symp¬ 
toms  of  colds. 

2.  The  leg  weakness  may  be  a  part  of 
general  weakness  from  the  other  trouble 
or  a  symptom  of  worms,  rheumatism  or 
other  obscure  trouble.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  trouble  is  in  this  ease.  M.  B.  D, 


Hatching  Eggs 

I  have  White  Leghorn  poultry,  and 
would  like  to  know  how  long  it  is  safe  to 
keep  an  egg  for  hatching  before  incubat¬ 
ing.  How  long  should  the  cocks  run  with 
bens  before  saving  fertile  eggs,  and  also 
how  long  is  the  mating  likely  to  last  after 
the  cocks  are  removed?  H.  M.  F. 

Waterville,  N.  Yr. 

The  sooner  after  having  been  laid  the 
better,  but  if  kept  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions,  between  50  and  00  degrees  in 
temperature  and  in  a  clean  place,  eggs 
may  be  expected  to  hatch  well  up  to  two 
weeks  of  age.  Many  will  hatch  beyond 
that  period.  Some  eggs  will  be  fertile 
within  two  days  from  the  time  the  male 
bird  was  introduced,  but  it  is  safer  to 
wait  a  week  or  10  days*,  especially  in 
case  of  the  heavier  breeds.  Eggs  should 
be  fertile  for  a  corresponding  length  of 
time  after  the  removal  of  the  male.  If, 
however,  it  is  desired  to  remove  all  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  particular  male  in  a  flock, 
at  least  three  weeks  should  elapse. 

II.  B.  D. 


Roupy  Hens  for  Breeding 

I  have  a  flock  of  200  Plymouth  Rock 
fowls,  which  about  two  months  ago  be¬ 
came  affected  with  roup.  Quite  a  number 
died;  some  still  have  it  very  badly  (these 
I  have  isolated)  ;  others  seem  to  have 
got  back  to  normal  again  and  have  started 
to  lay  fairly  well.  I  have,  of  course, 
been  giving  them  all  the  care  possible. 
Would  you  consider  it  .good  policy  to  use 
any  of  these  for  breeding  purposes,  either 
to  use  the  eggs,  or  have  the  hens  incubate 
them,  or  would  you  dispose  of  the  entire 
lot?  The  stock  is  good,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  any  chances.  What  do  you 
consider  best  for  laying  hens,  buttermilk 
or  skim-milk?  I  have  both.  c.  A.  M. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Hens  that  have  suffered  at  all  severely 
from  true  roup  cannot  bg  expected  to 
make  good  breeders.  Ordinary  colds  may 
be  recovered  from,  without  apparent  detri¬ 
ment.  but  roup  is  a  much  more  severe 
trouble,  with  more  lasting  constitutional 
effects.  A  roupy  flock  is  certainly  a  poor 
start  toward  poultry  success.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  hen  that  has  recovered 
from  the  roup  may  not  be  used  to  hatch 
the  eggs  of  other  hens,  however,  and  if 
a  hen  has  fully  recovered  and  regained 
her  vigor,  her  own  eggs  should  be  suitable 
for  hatching  .  The  difficulty  is  in  being 
sure  that  constitutional  vigor  has  been 
regained  before  lack  of  it  has  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  show  in  the  offspring. 

Buttermilk  and  skim-milk  have  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  food  value :  I  do  not 
know  that  one  is  superior  to  the  other  for 
laying  hens.  M.  u,  D. 


Even  better 
than  last  year 

Last  year,  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 
were  so  satisfactory  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  poultry  keepers  wrote 

.  letters  of  appreciation.  This 
year  our  sturdy  farm  flocks 
of  heavy  laying  production 
hens  are  headed  by  cockerels 
direct  from  America’s  great¬ 
est  specialists. 

The  blood  of  famous  layers 
gives  Lively  Chicks  better 
breeding  than  ever — but  they 
will  still  be  sold  at  every-day 
prices. 

Delivery  of  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 
is  fully  guaranteed.  Any 
losses  will  be  replaced  or 
money  refunded. 

Send  for  Kerr’s  Chick  Book. 
It  is  full  of  sound  poultry  in¬ 
formation,  including  variety, 
selection,  etc.  Interesting 
prices  being  quoted  now. 
Write  to-day. 

THE  KERR  CHICKER1ES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Attn.) 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

BABY  PEN  A.  2  and  3-yr.-old  hens,  HATCHING 
CHIX  pen  mated  with  cockerels  EGGS 
bred  from  imported  liens  with  records  ot  268  to  275 
eggs.  PEN  B.  Pallets,  pen  mated  with  cock  birds 
bred  from  imported  pens  with  records  of  262  to  273 
eggs.  Buttermilk  fed  and  forEggs  are  bred.  Circular. 
NAUV00  FRUIT  AN0  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  ETTERS,  PA. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Eggs  from  New  York  and  Baltimore  winners.  $2 
and  up,  per  setting.  Write  for  circular.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  ERNEST  LITZiU,  Carroll  Station, Baltimore,  MS 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks  f‘°“eashter8aTS 

now  ready.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Cockerels  and  hens  at  a 
reasonable  price.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown.  Delaware 


n  »  White  WYANDOTTES.  Males,  females 
DdfrOn  S  and  eggs  for  hatching,  from  stock  imported 
direct,  with  records  2C2  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.Y 


U/Uiln  UI„,J.|1.  Cliicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Finest  quality. 
White  Wyandotte  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free.  Col¬ 
lie  puppies.  BOWDEN.  WYANDOTTE  SPECIALIST,  Mansfield,  Uhl* 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  blocky,  of  *Regal- Dorcas 

breeding.  Guaranteed.  EARL  S.  WILSON,  Box  497,  Hammond,  N.T. 


Utility  White  Wyandottes.  Money  Makers. 

A.  F.  PEIRCE  -  Winchester,  New  Hampshire 


J 


BL.  GIANTS  Eggs,  Chiiftr&S&3£ 

Capons.  Heavy  Breeders.  1st  young  pen,  1-2-3 
Pullet.  Best  display  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  An¬ 
nual  Poultry  Show.  C.  J,  VAN  AKEN,  Chester,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  33  L  AC  KC3r  I A  NTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 

Catalog  and  Price  List.  C  M.  PAGE  A  SONS,  Box  199  Belmxr.  N.J. 

THE  HOME  OF 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks- Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  chicks,  Ducklings.  Prices 
that  will  interest  you.  Save  dollars  by  answering 
this  advertisement.  BR00KCREST  FARM,  Box  m.Crjnburj.N .  J 


«T  ersey  Hlach.  Griauts 

Hatching  eggs  and  growing  stock.  Catalogue  free. 

CEDAR  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  6  North  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

(Member  American  Asso’n  of  Jersey  Black  Giant  Breeders) 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Pullet h — Standard  weight. 
Reasonable.  L.  COMPTON,  Dias  Creek,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Hatching  eggs  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  liens,  $3.50  per 
setting  of  15.  Anderson  Farm,  R.  1,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


jerseyagiants 

HATCHING  EGGS 

$5  per  Setting,  15  Eggs.  $30  per  100  Eggs. 

Order  now.  We  only  have  a  limited  quantity. 

ELLS  FARMS  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Ringneck  PHEASANTS 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  from  unrelated  stock,  Eggi, 
$2.50  per  setting  of  10;  $20  per  100. 

Harry  M.  Frederick  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


DAY-OLD-DUCKLINGS  {mnammaoth  v9hiterpsek*ns. 

From  selected  and  properly  mated  stock.  The  kind 
that  live  and  grow.  WAYNE  COUNTY  DUCK  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY  CO..  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

SILVER  CAMPINES 

Great  sacrifice  sale  on  account  of  sickness.  About 
50  hens  and  pullets  and  8  cocks  and  cockerels,  many 
of  them  show  birds,  8135  for  the  lot.  Kennedy, 
Hurtling  and  Homestead  stock.  All  inquiries  for 
stock  and  eggs  forwarded  to  purchaser. 

MacPHERSON  FARM  Millington,  N.  J. 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  57 5. 

EXPERIENCED  farm  band,  American,  21,  trust¬ 
worthy,  desires  farm  or  estate  position;  good 
chauffeur  and  all-round  man;  state  wages,  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  3077.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Cornell  course  graduate;  effi¬ 
cient  manager;,  practical;  lost,  one  arm  in  the 
war,  but  can  manage  commercial  poultry  plant 
or  estate.  P.  O.  BOX  No.  179.  Httrleyville,  N.  Y. 


CULTURED  Christian  family,  husband,  wife, 
two  daughters,  23-19;  husband  retiring  re¬ 
sponsible  position  handling  accounts,  New  York; 
successful  grower  fruits,  flow'ers;  oldest  daugh¬ 
ter  trained  secretary,  accomplished  pianist.; 
other  daughter  gifted  with  children;  all  willing 
to  exchange  unusual  ability  for  refined  home, 
moderate  salary,  on  gentleman’s-  estate;  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  ADVERTISER  3087,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  open  for  position;  man 
years  of  experience  with  poultry;  wife  to  help 
with  housework;  best  of  references;  please  state 
details  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3U94,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  age  30,  American,  Prot¬ 
estant,  wants  position-  'with  first-class  small 
herd;  steady,  honest  and  reliable;  excellent 
milker  and  all  around  caretaker;  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  May  1;  references  furnished;  state  full 
particulars.  Address  DAIRYMAN,  P.  O.  Box 
1  .">2,  Akron,  O. 


MARRIED  FARMER — First-class  man;  able  to 
take  full  charge;  particulars  first  letter;  no 
dairy.  ADVERTISER  3117,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  brothers,  18  and  17  years, 
weight  150  lbs.,  desire  to  work  on  a  farm  dur¬ 
ing  vacation;  some  experience  garden-  truck  and 
small  fruits;  one  can  drive  auto;  good  Christian 
family  only;  references  furnished.  Address  W, 
.1.  McMILLEN,  2  Cliff  Street,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WOMAN  with  daughter  11  years  old  would  like 
position  as  working  housekeeper;  country  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  3124,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER,  competent,  thorough,  lifelong  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  lines  of  garden  work,  age  40. 
slight,  Norwegian- American,  wishes  positiou  for 
the  Summer  or  year  round,  somewhere  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains.  ADVERTISER  3100, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  —  Single,  experienced,  capable 
raising  chicks,  growing  stock  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion;  can  get  results  and  furnish  reference  to 
prove  having  done  so;  would  consider  small 
salary  and  profit-sharing  on  well  equipped  plant 
or  straight  salary  on  large  commercial  place. 
ADVERTISER  3101,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  with  13  years’  experience  in 
raising  hens  for  heavy  egg  production  with 
A  l  results,  commercial  plant  preferred,  wishes 
position  at  once;  will  guarantee  to  make  any 
up-to-date  plant  pay  a  fair  profit  or  build  up 
new  plant;  small  salary  and  percentage;  mar¬ 
ried;  39  years  of  age;  no  children;  references 
A-l.  ADVERTISER  3108,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUMMER  hoarding  .house  and  farm  in  (he  Adi- 
rondaeks;  thoivughly  established,  successful 
and  profitable  business;  30  guests;  2(H)  acres; 
place  and  full  equipment,  $13, 000;  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  family  of  intelligent  workers. 
ADVERTISER.  3009,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$500  SECURES  114-acre  farm;  good  8-room 
house,  large  basement  barn,  5  cows,  10O  baby 
chicks,  20  hens,  wagons,  tools;  price  $3,000; 
balance  to  suit  purchaser;  immediate  possession. 
ADVERTISER  3011,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$1,200  SECURES  270-acre  farm;  modern  12-room 
home;  poultry  buildings  for  1,000  liens;  many 
others;  large  basement  barn,  with  Empire  milk¬ 
er;  15  cows;  wagons,  tools,  etc.;  price  $10,000; 
balance  to  suit  purchaser;  deal  with  owner;  no 
agents.  ADVERTISER  3012,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Rig  bargain  to  quick  buyer,  $0,500; 

17-acre  chicken  farm  in  Coram,  L.  I.;  9-room 
house  with  running  water;  4  chicken  houses;  1 
brooder  house,  with  cellar,  and  4  incubators; 
400  laying  hens,  horse  and  cow;  big  barn  and 
2  garages;  must  sell.  For  particulars  write 
CHARLES  1NTEMANN,  owner.  Coram.  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — High-grade  farm,  75  acres,  well 
fruited;  9  acres  young  apples;  good  buildings: 
garage,  shop,  hen  and  brooder  houses;  level 
land;  main  State  road,  1  mile  Geneva,  N.  Y. ; 
includes  stock,  tools,  new  tractor,  truck,  crops, 
etc.;  $15,500.  ADVERTISER  3029,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  FARM  for  rent  on  shares;  70  acres; 

peaches,  -grapes,  other  fruits;  State  road. 
FRANK  KNOWLES,  Hector,  N.  Y. 
- 1 

CLOSING  ESTATE — Desirable  farm,  285  acres, 
in  Hudson  Valley,  6  miles  from  Poughkeepsie 
and  2  miles  from  New  Paltz,  on  State  road  and 
trolley.  Write  BOX  131,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Splendid  dairy  farm,  fully 
equipped.  For  particulars  write  ROX  201, 
Rushford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Splendid  farm;  nice  buildings; 

State  road;  two  miles  from  Waterville,  Me.; 
ideal  place  for  Summer  home.  Price  and  terms, 
owner.  ADVERTISER  3047,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


300  ACRES-- Near  Buffalo.  Owner,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3044,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 135  acres;  very  productive  grain 
and  dairy  farm;  50  miles  from  New  York; 
price  $10,000.  For  full  particulars  address 
ADVERTISER  3021,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  02 Vi -acre  farm;  on  new  county 
road;  with  paying  village  milk  route;  fine 
woodlot,  sugar  bush;  good  buildings;  plenty  of 
water;  10  minutes’  walk  to  stores,  churches,  fine 
high  school;  cattle,  good  team,  tools,  sugar¬ 
making  outfit.  W.  A.  FITCH,  Brookfield,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 32  acres:  within  city  limits; 

particulars  on  request.  GEORGE  MORSE,  900 
Liberty  Street,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  88  acres;  well  watered,  all 
tillable  land;  excellent  grain  farm;  five  acres 
bearing  orchard;  two  good  houses;  large  barn; 
tools  included;  price  very  reasonable,  with  run¬ 
ning  interest  at  5%.  F’or  particulars  write 
ADVERTISER  3008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— To  buy  small  farm,  New  l'ork  or 
Connecticut;  give  full  particulars;  no  agents. 
E.  HANSMAN,  107  Clifton  Place,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— A  rare  chance  for  man  with  grow¬ 
ing  family;  1,100  acres,  in  best  part  of  North 
Dakota:  9-room  house;  one  of  the  best  barns  in 
North  Dakota';  •  20, OOO-bushel  granary  and  other 
buildings:  plenty  of  water;  10  acres  of  trees;  75 
high-grade  Durhams;  25  horses,  100  hogs;  room 
for  250  sheep;  30  per  cent  cash;  balance,  easy 
payments;  possession  any  time  by  buying  crop. 
BOX  80,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Keyport,  N^J. 


FOR  SALE— 40  acres,  poultry,  truck,  fruit, 
grain:  center  of  Delaware  poultry  industry; 
large  house,  good  buildings;  five  acres  young 
hearing  apples,  also  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  pure 
water,  large  maple  shade  trees;  no  waste  land; 
plenty  fuel,  some  saw  timber;  land  mostly  now 
in  wheat  and  clover;  bargain  at.  $4,000;  write 
for  particulars.  Owner,  A.  KENYON,  Lincoln, 
Del. 


PROFITABLE  fully  equipped  and  stocked 
Southern  New  Jersey  poultry  ranch;  modern 
dwelling,  with  city  conveniences;  three  minutes’ 
walk  to  car  line  into  thriving  city:  a  bargain; 
price  $10,000;  owner.  Address  ADVERTISER 
3088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Poultry,  grain  and  stock  farm  of 
52  acres;  42  tillable,  balance  pasture  and 
woodland;  seven-room  bouse,  barn,  wagon  house; 
machine  house,  wood  house,  corn  crib,  four  poul¬ 
try  houses,  two  brooder  houses;  fruit  of  all 
kinds;  elose  to  concrete  State  road,  about  l'a 
miles  from  Bmhl  Lake  and  three  miles  from 
Hackettstown ;  price  $0,500.  (’.  W.  PRICE, 

Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  and  boarding  house;  estab¬ 
lished  boarding-house,  20  rooms;  furnished  and 
equipped ;  04  acres;  large  barn,  henhouse,  stock 
and  implements,  etc.;  step  right  in  and  con¬ 
tinue  business;  owner  retiring;  $0,500.  Address 
ADVERTISER  3082,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OSWEGO  COUNTY,  X.  Y.—  (SO  acres,  stock, 
tools;  good  roads;  modern  buildings;  good 
land;  no  reasonable  offer  refused.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3085,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


300  ACRES:  near  Buffalo.  Owner,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SELL  OR  LEASE  poultry  farm.  Baruegat,  X.  .1. 

Information,  TIL  NABDI,  353  West  43d  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — My  nice  farms  in  New'  York  and 
South  Dakota;  also  good  house,  Logausport, 
Ind.  ORA  MASSEY,  Owego,  N.  V. 


MARRIED  MAN  to  rent  farm  on  shares;  must 
be  thoroughly  practical,  _  agreeable,  honest, 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  modern  machinery; 
best,  references  required;  excellent  opportunity 
for  right  man.  CHARLES  S.  ORBEN,  780 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Pay  cash,  cheap  farm;’  wooded, 
brook;  near  main  road;  Massachusetts,  New 
York  or  Connecticut;  send  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3005,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUMMER  HOME  in  Adirondaeks;  one  to  88 
acres;  good  eight-room  ,  house;  large  barn; 
cheap.  ADVERTISER  3093,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Eight -room  house;  one  acre;  can 
raise  500  chickens;  fine  place  for  hoarders; 
sell  cheap.  LULU  SPACE,  Johnsons,  N,  Y. 


WANTED —  Farm  to  rent,  preferably  in  New 
York  State;  from  100  to  150  acres;  good  soil 
and  pasture;  witli  barn  to  accommodate  com¬ 
fortably  20  cows;  good  house;  near  markets. 
JAMES  MATTHEWS,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  (20)  wants  place  on  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  single;  experienced;  references;  $50  a 
month.  ADVERTISER  3123,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  private  place;  man  52 
years;  experience  in  poultry,  garden,  fruit. 
Address  910  RIVER  ROAD,  Edgewater,  N.  J. 


POSITION  as  farm  mechanic  or  farm  foreman; 

understanding  running  and  repairing  of  all 
tractors  and  farm  machinery;  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  general  farming;  reference  from  present 
employer.  BOX  150,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


1IORSESHOER  and  blacksmith,  single,  desires 
position  as  a  repair  man;  can  furnish  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  BOX  114,  Tliiells,  Kockland  C'o., 
X.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  a  married  man  on  a 
good  farm  where  the  owner  wants  a  good  re¬ 
liable  man  to  take  charge  and  work  with  view 
of  renting  next  year.  Write  WILLIAM  H. 
BROWN,  care  Mrs.  W.  J.  Broker,  East  Saddle 
River  Road,  Ridgewood,  N,  J. 


Farms  Por  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


28-ROOM  SUMMER  HOTEL,  with  nine-room 
cottage,  in  popular.  Hebrew  resort,  near  lake, 
100  miles  from  New  York  City;  100-acre  farm 
in  connection;  ideal  location  for  Summer  camp; 
good  money-making  proposition;  write  for  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  2940,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY— For  Sale:  Gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  and  dairy  farm,  located  in  New 
Jersey  on  State  highway,  50  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Address  ADVERTISER  2240,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PEARL  RIVER,  N.  Y. — Ten  acres  high  land; 

wooded.  ADVERTISER  2888,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  will  lease;  300-aere  farm  in  Con-. 

nectieut,  fully  equipped  with  first-class  ma¬ 
chinery  and  tools;  80  head  purebred  Holstein 
cattle;  all  buildings  modem  and  in  A1  condition; 
land  the  best  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation; 
a  high-class  proposition;  replies  wanted  only 
from  responsible  parties.  Address  ADVERTISER 
2900,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BONG  ISLAND  potato,  cauliflower  and  truck 
farm;  53  acres;  IV,  miles  Port  Jefferson  depot; 
Kood  level  land;  splendid  buildings;  good  mar- 
immediate  possession;  $3,000  cash;  bal- 
mee  10  years;  price  $18,000,  MITCHELL 
Leiden,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


W4.NTED — Responsible  man  to  rent  excellent 
large  dairy  farm,  which  is  equipped  and 
partly  stocked.  Address  L.  E.  RAGAN,  Miller- 
ton,  N.  Y.  


GENERAL  STORE,  with  35-acre  farm,  for 
sale;  on  State  road,  Erie  Canal;  near  rail¬ 
road,  schools,  church;  no  other  store;  $11,500, 
or  $4,500  down,  balance  easy  terms.  M.  J. 
KOSTEW.  R.  No.  1,  State  Bridge,  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y. 


OLD-ESTABLISHED  flour  and  feed  business, 
with  10-room  house,  modern  improvements; 
Republic  and  Dodge  trucks;  everything  in  fine 
condition;  doing  good  business;  would  sell  busi¬ 
ness  separate;  retiring  on  account  of  illness. 
OWNER,  115  N.  Exchange  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 225  acres  In  South  Jersey,  adapted 
for  poultry  and  ducks;  good  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing;  stock  and  tools.  ADVERTISER  3020.  care 
Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED  in  Hudson  Valley,  200  or  300 
acres,  dairy  and  fruit,  for  cash  rent,  with 
option,  to  buy,  by  up-to-date  business  farmer; 
have  my  own  purebred  livestock.  ADVERTISER 
3070,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate,  fruit  farm  and 
orchard,  in  Berlin,  Hartford  County,  Conn.; 
175  acres  of  peach  and  apple  trees;  young  or¬ 
chard,  just  coming  in  hearing;  in  center  of  best 
markets  in  New  England  —  Hartford,  New 
Britain,  Waterbury,  Meriden,  Middletown  and 
New  Haven;  also  another  large  orchard  in  Deep 
River,  Conn.,  near  the  shore,  between  New  Lon¬ 
don  and  New  Haven.  MRS  JOHN  T. 
MOLUMPHY,  Kensington,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Seven-acre  farm;  six-room  house; 

good  barn,  three  poultry  houses;  lights  and 
telephone'  pass  the  house;  just  off  main  high¬ 
way.  JOS.  A.  STAHL,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Two  fine  fruit  and  dairy  farms,  60 
and  120  acres,  respectively;  nicely  located,  on 
improved  road,  near  churches  and  high  school; 
equipped  if  desired;  will  be  sold  cheap;  buy 
direct  and  save  agent’s  comm'ssion.  CHAR¬ 
LOTTE  STORY,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm;  120  acres;  14  cattle; 

sheep,  goats,  hogs,  team,  tools,  hens;  .good 
buildings.  ADVERTISER  3081,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


F'OR  SALE — Adams  County's  best  general  coun¬ 
try  store;  stands  at  railroad;  business  $39,900 
last  year;  views.  W.  S.  RITTASE,  New  Ox¬ 
ford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  at  sacrifice;  107-acre  farm,  fully 
equipped  with  machinery;  11  buildings;  15 
head  cattle;  horses;  9  pigs;  chickens;  ducks; 
fruit  orchard  and  vineyard;  20  minutes’  ride 
from  city  of  Hudson.  Address  ECONOMY  DRUG 
CO.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  108  acres;  two  good  houses 
on  same;  stock,  hay  barns,  garage,  wood  and 
tool  house;  running  spring  water  to  buildings; 
located  in  the  Berkshire  Hills;  1  mile  from  sta¬ 
tion;  price  $4,500.  GKO.  D.  POWELL,  State 
Line,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Truck  and  fruit  farm;  70  acres; 

Central  Jersey;  near  best  markets;  beautiful 
location;  line  bants:  three  houses;  stock  and 
tools.  ADVERTISER  3080,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ALL  advantages  of  city  and  country;  practical 
farm;  all  modern  conveniences;  20  miles  from 
Broad  Street  Station.  Philadelphia;  large  10- 
room  house,  all  modern  improvements;  bath; 
electricity  very  low  rates;  hot- water  furnace; 
large  stone  dairy  barn  (30  cows);  silo,  poultry 
houses;  apples  and  other  fruits;  six  acres  straw¬ 
berries;  07  acres  land,  very  fertile;  on  State 
road,  y,  mile  from  Baltimore  turnpike;  good 
railroad  service  and  bus  service,  so  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  or  Summer  boarders  can 
travel  back  and  forth  daily  to  their  work  in 
Philadelphia;  reasonable  price.  W.  P.  STARK, 
Markham,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 102-acre  dairy  farm;  new  silo;  05 
acres  under  cultivation;  rest  timber  and  pas¬ 
ture;  150  fruit  trees;  Colonial  stone  house;  large 
barn,  with  plenty  of  outbuildings,  all  in  good 
condition:  running  water;  two  wells;  price 
$9,500.  FRANK  RAZ,  R.  D.  3,  Newburgh.  Or¬ 
ange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GRISTMILL— Water  power;  five  acres;  could 
nor  duplicate  house  for  $0,500;  all  buildings 
in  fine  condition;  in  dairy  country.  Western 
Pennsylvania;  $7,500;  terms.  HARRY  LOCK- 
WOOD.  Geneva,  O. 


FOR  SALE— Twenty  acres  commercial  orchard 
land,  Worcester  County,  Mass.;  37  miles  Bos¬ 
ton,  10  Worcester,  three  banking  town;  near 
trolley;  over  GOO  trees,  five  to  nine  years  old, 
had  excellent  care;  no  buildings;  owner’s  busi¬ 
ness  West:  will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale.  Apply 
N.  P.  TYLER,  R.  F.  1).,  Sterling  Junction, 
Mass, 


WANTED  —  To  rent,  with  option  of  buying, 
small  farm  in  New  Jersey,  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  preferred;  give  lull  particu¬ 
lars.  P.  O.  BOX  742,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  home,  fruit  farm,  in 
village;  will  net  $10,000  yearly.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM;  14  acres;  6-room  house;  ber¬ 
ries,  fruit  trees;  Atlantic  County,  N.  J. 
Owner,  Kl.lASSKX.  14  Fourth  Place,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


PRODUCTIVE  FARM — 140  acres;  wheat,  hay 
and  fruits;  five  springs;  commodious  barns; 
tractor,  etc.;  stock;  10-room  house,  heater  and 
bathroom,  comfortably  furnished;  immediate 
possession  if  desired;  some  crops  already 
started;  price  $20,000,  with  small  mortgage  now 
standing;  terms  moderate;  depot  High  Bridge 
or  Callfon;  very  healthy.  Address  E.  M. 
WHITTEMORK,  773  St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  New 
York. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  lease,  small  poultry  farm 
with  houses  for  400  or  more  layers;  would 
rent  poultry  plant  only  if  not  in  use.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3102,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR.  SALE  —  185-acre  beautiful  South  Jersey 
farm;  $12,000;  excellent  buildings;  fertile 
soil;  35  tons  bay,  1,500  bushels  corn;  easy 
terms;  other  homes  and  farms,  $1,000  to  $10,000. 
KLDAD  LORE,  Dividing  Creek,  N.  J. 


110  ACRES  - —  Good  buildings;  near  station, 
school,  church,  Dairymen’s  League  route  and 
improved  x-oad;  $3,200;  part  cash;  tools-  if  de¬ 
sired.  Inquire  ADVERTISER  3109.  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


APPLE  ORCHARD  for  sale;  25  acres;  050  bear¬ 
ing  trees;  liar  gain  for  cash.  BOX  02,  Brim- 
field,  Mass. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  within  50  miles  of  New 
York  City;  not  less  than  seven  acres  level, 
well-drained  land;  near  good  town  and  rail¬ 
road;  give  honest  description  of  laud,  location, 
buildings.  ADVERTISER  3114,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY— For  sale,  cash,  14 
acres,  consisting  of  three  fields  fine  land,  all 
mi  newly  finished  trunk  route  State  Highway;  14 
miles  west  of  Newburgh,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.; 
grandest  view  in  State;  ideal  for  chicken  farm; 
southeastern  slope;  wonderful  bungalow  sites; 
spring,  small  brook;  some  fruit;  unlimited  mar¬ 
ket  at  roadside;  early  buyer  lucky;  write 
ouickly.  ADVERTISER  3115,  care  Rural  Xew- 
Yorker. 


FARM-DAIRY  business  for  sale;  long  estab¬ 
lished;  in  full  operation;  wholesale  delivery; 
retail  prices;  25  head  of  cattle,  three  horses, 
machinery,  implements,  utensils,  commercial 
automobile;  120  acres;  buildings;  fruit;  every¬ 
thing.  including  farm  lease  and  good-will,  $4,500 
cash.  Address  ADVERTISER  3118,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


180-ACRE  fruit  and  dairy  farm;  Columbia  Co.; 

800  apple  trees,  10  cattle,  40  sheep,  4  horses, 
implements;  will  sell  famx  and  livestock  sepa¬ 
rate  or  together.  ADVERTISER  3110,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT — A  small  fruit  farm,  within  70  mbs 
of  New  York:  favorable  terms  are  offered. 
ADVERTISER  3119,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED— There  is  no  greater  charity 
titan  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
I  toy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  eo 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  tie 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of'  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BEES — Produce  your  own  honey;  circular  free. 
VAN’S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Ind. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted.  0  ibs.,  $1.25,  prepaid 
3<1  zone.  WILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth 
Junction,  N.  J. 


HONE'S — Finest  clover-basswood  or  buckwheat, 
10  lbs..  $1.75;  5  lbs.,  $1;  delivered  third  zone. 
S.  S.  STRATTON,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y . 


HONEY  —  Onondaga  County  fine  extracted; 

clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat 
3c  per  lb.  less;  postpaid;  try  a  pail;  you  will, 
want  another;  member  Farm  Bureau.  RAN 
SOM  FARM,  1310  Spring  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


HAY  FOR  SALE — First  and  second  cutting 
Alfalfa,  also  light;  and  heavy  clover  mixed: 
can  give  quick  shipments.  SAMUEL  DEUEL 
Pine  Plains,  N.  V. 


SLEEP  on  an  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  picked 
fresh;  flowered  cretonne  cover;  refreshing,  in¬ 
vigorating  and  soothing;  3-11).  pillow,  $1.25; 
check  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2, 
Etiquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15: 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Fireless  brooder;  keeps  chicks 
warm  in  zero  weather;  inexpensive.  Write 
information,  BOX  23,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.25  gal.;  6  gals.,  $2  gal.;  10-lb.  can 
sugar.  $2.50;  5-llt.  box  2-oz.  cakes,  $2;  cash 
with  order;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey,  5-Ib. 

pails,  $1.25;  10  lbs-.,  $2.20;  delivered  into  3d 
Zone.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Box  87,  Katonnh, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Avery  22x32  separator.  self- 
feeder,  wind  stacker,  and  clover  hulling  at 
Vaehment:  one  8-10,  one  12-25  Avery  tractor:- 
all  In  good  running  order.  W.  L.  AUSTIN. 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Mosgrove,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Cheap;  Cleveland  tractor;  used  two 
seasons;  perfect  condition.  CARL  STURM, 
Allegany,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS— 3200-egg  Wishbone;  1200-egg 
Candee;  perfect  condition.  SHERMAN  HAMM 
Supt.,  Copper  Beech  Farm,  Peeksklll,  X.  Y.; 
telephone  700  J  1,  Peeksklll. 


HONEY — Finest  quality  extracted  clover-bass 
wood,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10  lbs.,  $2.05;  buckwheat 
$1  and  $1.80;  postpaid  within  third  zone;  do  lb 
can  buckwheat.  $0  here.  H.  F.  WILLIAMS 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PI  RE  MAPLE  SYRTJP— $2  per  gallon;  over  10 
gallons  at  $1.90;  cash  with  order.  GEORGE 
L.  MARVIN,  Andover,  O. 


PURE  maple  syrup  and  sugar — Syrup,  $2  per 
gallon;  sugar,  $2.50  per  10-lb.  pail;’  cash  with 
order.  GEORGE  B.  FULTON,  Irasburg,  Vt. 


POPCORN  —  “Mammoth”  (shelled),  25  llis., 
$2.40;  8  lbs.,  $1;  prepaid  third  zone;  candv 
formulas  free.  M.  T.  ACRES,  Thompson,  O. 


WANTED— Clark  “bush  and  bog”  plow.  S.  A. 
DOW,  Myrieks,  Mass. 


ARSENATE  OF  LEAD — Can  supply  you  reason¬ 
ably  with  good  goods  if  you  speak  quick.  N. 
DEWEY,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


BOOK  WANTED — Domesticated  Trout,  publish. -I 
by  Forest  and  Stream.  ADVERTISER  3078. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Old  four-poster  bed;  maple,  cherry 
or  other  hard  wood;  also  buy  old  pressed  gin-- 
dishes,  lamps,  bottles,  etc.  BOX  41,  Stnvvcsnnt 
N.  Y. 


FOR  pure  maple  syrup,  write  to  C.  J.  YODER. 
Grantsville,  Mil. 


FOR  SALE—  Four-cylinder  Moline  tractor,  com¬ 
plete,  with  pulley,  rear  carrying  truck  and 
latest  model  14-inch  plows;  all  in  first-class  c0u 
dlt.ion ;  price  $3 <)0.  iy.  F.  EHRET,  Harrington 
Park,  N.  J. 


(  LEV  ELAND  I’RACTOE  for  sale;  good  working 
condition;  $500.  ADVERTISER  3089,  .are 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.50 
lb.  pail  of  sugar,  $3;  f.  o.  b.  A 
HURST,  West  Glover,  Vt. 


a  gallon;  BI¬ 
LL  KN  TICK- 


BOOKS  WANTED  —  Who  lots  ‘‘United  States 
Illustrated,”  by  Dana,  also  bound  volumes  of 
Ballou’s  and  Gleason’s  Magazine.  1850  to  1800? 
T.  R.  BLIZZARD,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  finest  new  maple  syrup,  selected 
stock  from  best  makers,  $2.25  gallon;  six  gal 
Ions,  $2;  10-lb.  pail  sugar,  $2.50;  absolutely 
pure  product;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  G.  I 
HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


MAPLE  SUGAR — Two-ounce  cakes,  30c  lb.;  1 
lb.  cakes,  2ic;  5  and  10-lb,  pails,  25c;  syrup. 
$2.2o  per  gallon;  1  II).  fancy  sugar  in  fancy 
boxes,  4.io;  1  11).  of  sugar  and  1  quart  of  syrup, 
$1;  the  above  prices  arc  prepaid;  guarantee.) 
pure.  ALBERT  FISHER.  Rupert,  Vt. 


BUCKEYE  Standard  No,  4  360-egg  Incubator. 

complete,  new  last  season;  would  exchange 
for  best  offer  of  chicks,  Beds  or  Rocks.  J,  W 
McLEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


WANTED — I  would  like  to  hear  from  farmer  or 
other  resident  in  country  near  New  York  City 
who  has  plenty  of  ground  and  no  nearby  neigh¬ 
bors  who  will  board  a  brood  bitch  and  take  the 
best  of  care  of  her  and  her  puppies  until  the  pup¬ 
pies  are  three  months  old;  only  those  who  know 
dogs  and  are  conscientious  in  caring  for  them 
need  answer;  reply  with  particulars.  Address 
ADVERTISER  3083,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  567 
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s  c  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS""1* 

Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them 

Place  vour  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  interested  in 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders  are  carefully 
selected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy  chicks  that  will  grow 
and  make  good  with  proper  care.  Your  order,  large  or 
small,  will  receive  the  same  careful  attention.  We  guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
E.  C  Rockafellow,  Prop.  Stockton,  N.  J.,  R.  0.  No  1. 


S.  C.  White 

LEGHORN 

CHIX 


Barron’s  Best  Stock  plus  five 
generations  of  Trapnesting, 
Vigorous  Farm-raised  Breeders. 
Harry  B.  Cook, Orange, Conn. 


BOTTCHER’S  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  stock  of  demonstrat¬ 
ed  high  production.  Send  forcircular  quoting  offic¬ 
ial  records  of  their  performance  in  the  New  Jersey 
Egg  Laying  Contests.  J.  W.  BOTTCHER,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

Dill  I  BTT6  Now  taking  orders  for  S.C.  W. 
r  UUUC  I  O  Ij  e  g  h  o  r  n  p  u  li  e  t  s.  March 
hatched,  ready  for  delivery  in  May  at  1  lb.  to  1  >a  lb. 
weight.  Large,  thrifty  birds  from  excellent  stock, 
Special  low  price  on  birds  from  March  1st  hatch. 
WANABROOK  POULTRY  FARMS  Wllawana,  Pa. 

PRODUCTION  BRED 

S.C.W.LEGHORNS 

Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs,  Barron  strain.  Large,  vigor¬ 
ous  birds.  Foundation  stock.  Imported  direct.  200  to 
300-egg  official  records.  Limited  number  of  certified 
chicks  and  eggs.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Inc. 
GEORGE  G.  BRUNDAGE  -  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 

Black  LEGHORN  CHIX  $13 


White 

Bank  Ref 


per  100. 

Circular.  Geo,  Cullen,  Elkview,  Pa. 


DAY-OLD  CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Cliix.  816  per  hundred.  Eggs  for  hatching, 
per  15.  Prepaid  parcel  post.  Order  at  once. 
EDGEWOOD  FARM  Deposit,  N,  Y. 

HAMPTON’S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  proht- 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A,  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  P1TTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

S.C.  White  LEGHORNS 

Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs. 
Straight  Lord  Farm  stock.  Write  for  prices. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Baby  Chicks,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

All  from  free  range,  late  molters,  bred- 
to-lay  stock.  SNOW  PLUMAGE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM*  Leslie  Moore,  Ellenville,  N.  Y, 

White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs  strain  pedigreed 

cockerels  and  self' *«d  hens,  most  profitable  strain  of  layers, 
their  ancestors  „rly  20  years  have  been  great  lay ers— the 
strongest  guai»-'*ee  of  breeding  value.  On  free  ranee, 
booking  orders,  circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N.  T. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Cornell  certified  stock.  Eggs,  SIO  per  100;  300  for 

835. iE.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

and  hatching  eggs.  Trap  nested  stock.  Breeder’s 
since  1908.  DUNROBIN  FARM,  R  F.  0  1.  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

White  Leghorn  Quality  Chicks.  Superior  layers. 
Write  NELSON’S  - _ Gkove  City,  Pa. 

Day  *01d  Chicks— S.C.  White  Leghorns  Drop  a caVdtor 

my  circular  mid  price  list  HARVEY  FISHER,  Milford,  N.  J. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from 
heavy-laying  strain.  Large, vigorousbirds  mated  for 
results.  Now  booking  orders  for  May  and  June 
only  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  via  parcels  post. 

FRANK  VAN  WAGNEK,  Hyde  I’ark,  N.Y. 


lto«e  n  I  Heavy  laying,  hardy, standard 

‘'..mb  Brown  Leghorns  bred  Eggs,  $2.50  per  io;  $4  per 

30;  *10  per  hundred,  delivered.  BRUSH  *  SON,  Milton,  Vermanl 

5.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  from  selected  yearling  hens,  $15  per  hundred. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N,  Y. 

JPedigreed  ^^JOCKERELS 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Beds.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $3— 
$10.  Exhibition  and  contest  winners.  Eggs— chicks— 
mating  list.  H.C.&M.L.  ENGLISH,  Box  143-N,  Bound  Brook, M.J.  R.D.  1 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs  &*,"  pS&tr 

hundred.  BRANCH  BROOK  FARM.  Townshend,  Maryland 

BABY  CHIX -HATCHING  EGGS-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

White  Kocks.  Vigorous  disease  free  stock. 
Tristram  F.  Coffin  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

OAKWOOD  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

As  sturdy  as  the  oak.  Am  now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs,  for  March  and  April 

delivery.  Walter  C.  Weeks,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Eggs 


Orloff,  Ked  Caps,  Faverolles,  Anconas,  Andalu- 
gga  sian  Golden,  Silver  Wyandottes,  Campines,  Wa¬ 
terfowl,  Bantams.  JONES,  No.  Oliicheiler,  Now  llantpahire 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels  *0  upward.  Hatching  Eggs, 

$2  for  13  ;  *M  per  100.  KELSO*  VARNET,  HuMiugUs  Statiss.  H.T, 


“Cedarhurst” 

Large  typeS.  C.  W. 

Now  booking  orders  for  Hate  — . 

stock  19  bred  to  lay  and  will  produce  chick*  that  live  ana 
pay.  Our  flock  average  last  year  was  160  to  18o  large  white 
eggs.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Rahway.  N.  J. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK  ; 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens,  11 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit  1 1 
in  knowing  just  howthe  account  stands.  1 1 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story.  11 
The  account  may  he  begun  at  any  time,  1 1 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time.  1 1 
Simple  and  Practical.  1 1 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25  ! ! 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Vigorout,  heavy  laying 

Leghorns 

king  eggs.  No  chicks.  Our 


PITTSFIELD 

PURE-BRED  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

13  th  Annual  Price  Reduction 

Begins  May  1st,  1933 

Tell  us  how  many  chicks  you  want,  what  breed, 
and  when  you  want  them,  when  you  write  for 
prices. 

FIVE  PRINCIPAL  H HEEDS 
S.  C.  Khodc  Inland  l(ed*,  Barred  Plymouth 
Kook*,  h.  f).  White  Leghorns.  White  Plymouth 
Kockt  and  White  Wynndottes 

Do  not  delay  writing  for  our  catalog  and  reduced 
prices.  No  money  is  required  with  your  order. 
Safe  delivery  is  assured.  Write  today  to  the 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

240  Main  Street  HoIIiston,  Mass. 

CERTIFIED 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

CHIX  AND  EGGS 

Eight  Weeks  Old  Pullets. 

Four  Years  Certification. 

Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.,  Inc 

“FAIR  ACRES  FARM” 

Dept.  C  Skaneatele*,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  a  few  more 
orders  for  last  half  of  March,  April  and 
May.  These  chicks  are  hatched  from 
our  own  eggs  exclusively  and  from 
stock  carefully  raised  by  ourselves. 
We  have  only  a  limited  amount  for  sale 
as  we  are  not  a  commercial  hatchery. 

Hatching  Eggs  also  for  sale  —  $10  per  100 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.Y. 


Why  Not  Buy  Baby  Chicks  from  a 
High  Producing  Flock 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Member  Not  a  Commercial 

N.  Y.S,  C.  P.  C.  A.  Hatchery 

TOM  BARRON,  S.  C.  W.  L. 


10%  DISCOUNT  ON  ORDERS  OF  1000  OR  MORE 

Our  birds  won  at  Production  Show  held 
by  Poultry  Department,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  December  4th  to  8th,  1922 

R.  E.  NEWCOMB,  Prop.  C.  A.  O’DEA,  Mgr. 


-U/jBABA/EL 


TRADE  MARK 


English-American 

I  WHITE 

EGHORNS 


Bred  for  high  flock  average.  Free  range. 

HATCHING 

UrllUrvD  eggs 

Good  value .  Send  now  for  1923  illustrated  booklet  free. 
LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS  *  Hillside  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  That  Live! 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns— English  Barron  Strain 

Free  range  buttermilk  fed,  the  large  noisy 
kind  with  blood  red  lop  over  combs,  bred  from 
a  strain  of  heavy  Winter  layers  with  records 
of  280  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  April, 
May  and  June  deliveries.  My  chicks  are 
from  breeders  that  lay  eggs  when  prices  are 
high.  My  book  “Poultry  Facts  and  Figures,” 
75c.,  free  with  all  orders,  tells  how  I  make 
my  birds  produce  50  to  60  per  cent  of  eggs  in 
Winter,  without  forcing,  at  a  feed  cost  of  10c. 
per  dozen  eggs.  1.000— $180.00;  500— $95.00;  100— 
$20.00;  50 — $11.00;  25— $6.00.  25  per  cent  of  amount 

with  order. 

Eight-week-old  Pullet*  -  $1.25 

GEO.  MORRISON,  Chantecler  Farm,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 


VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

H8“s0k»  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  J,Tt U 

2  and  3-year-old  breeding  liens,  mated  to  choice 
high-producing  males.  Stock  on  free  range. 

$180  per  1000  $95  per  500  $20  per  100 

Full  count  and  square  deal  guaranteed. 


Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  birds 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range,  Buttermilk  fed.  Birds 
that  have  the  size  and  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
layers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching,  February,  March 
and  April  shipments,  from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned, 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerels.  My  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved”,  price  $1.00,  free  with 
all  $10.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  March  13,  1923: 

Week  Total 

BARIiEl)  BOCKS 


Purdue  University,  Ind .  41  564 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.Y .  44  568 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  ....  47  510 

Lewis  Farms,  R  I . .  49  518 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I .  50  543 

Morris  K.  Bride,  Conn .  31  436 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  36  635 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  32  262 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn . 47  537 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  42  406 

E,  C.  Foreman.  Mich .  46  492 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn .  54  454 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard,  Del .  51  340 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn .  24  366 

Jasper  E.  Guptiil,  Maine .  54  565 

II.  E,  Dennison  Mich .  42  411 

Warren  D.  McCann,  Conn  .  17  143 

W.  J,  Areuhol*,  N.Y .  34  131 

WHITE  KOCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  17  313 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn .  7  253 

S.  Bradford  Ailyn,  Mass .  32  531 

Davidson  Bros..  Mass .  48  697 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  1 .  20  345 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  33  525 

Harold  F.  Baroer.  Mass .  44  520 

H.  B,  Spangler.  N,  J .  37  552 

WHITEflW  YANDOTTE8 

Laudy  Anderson.  England .  51  774 

Obed  G.  Knight,  K.  1 .  34  665 

Frank  E.  Nash,  Mass .  33  423 

Frank  P  Matteson,  It.  1  .  40  794 

Hl-Quality  Hennery,  Vt .  37  362 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn .  19  416 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn .  41  769 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn .  42  641 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y .  42  608 

F.  L.  Meiland,  Ky .  31  526 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn.. .  45  456 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn .  57  322 

C.  P.  Scott,  III .  45  451 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn .  39  286 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn .  50  516 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  49  624 

Miller  Bros.,  Conn .  49  396 

Glen  Wright.  Conn .  41  384 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn .  44  512 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn .  37  652 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  38  409 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  44  6T1 

Harriet  F.  Lawton,  Mass .  27  495 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  1 .  44  480 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass .  52  795 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson,  Mass .  41  506 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  55  603 

Afton  Farm,  Vt .  47  408 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H .  45  457 

H.  M.  Penley.  Maine .  44  531 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  52  626 

Hall  Farm,  Vt .  48  698 

Forest  H.  Clickner.  N.  J .  40  526 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  50  550 


WHITE.  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  Waite.  Md . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

Leo  A.  Gronten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  .  • 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  ¥..... . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  V.. .  •• 

O  G.  Reame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze.  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Vt . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt . 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Tlieusen,  Conn . . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

D.  B.  Walls,  Cal...  . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  J . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Willnnna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn  . 

Geofge  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 


44 

39 

41 
33 

32 
26 

42 

35 

33 
39 
37 

46 
37 

36 
23 
61 

43 

41 

u 

43 

35 

33 
14 

37 
19 
4  2 
18 

37 

34 

38 
34 

42 

44 
42 

45 

47 
45 
34 
34 
34 


723 

645 

458 

635 

496 
566 
563 
633 
540 
520 
604 
572 
554 
609 
423 
728 
466 
457 
524 
707 
619 
504 
215 
484 
478 
583 
319 
506 
625 
561 
248 
692 
545 
575 
658 

497 
561 
612 
393 
577 


Total .  . .  3874  51413 


Toe-marking  Chicks 

I  am  expecting  to  hatch  100  baby  chicks 
this  Spring,  and  ask  your  advice  in  re¬ 
gard  to  toe-punching  for  marking.  If 
this  is  done  carefully,  will  it  hurt  the 
chick?  Or  would  you  advise  marking 
them  when  they  are  two  or  three  months 
old?  How  ojd  must  a  baby  chick  be  be¬ 
fore  marked?  M.  p. 

Freeport,  N.  Y. 

The  best  time  to  mark  baby  chicks  is 
when  they  are  taken  from  the  incubator. 
The  baby  chick  marker  which  you  men¬ 
tion  is  satisfactory  for  this  purpose,  and 
hurts  the  chick  but  very  little.  Punch¬ 
ing  the  web  between  the  toes  of  chicks  is 
not  always  a  permanent  mark,  as  some  of 
the  holes  may  grow  up  or  break  out  so 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  tell  whether 
the  chicks  were  ever  punched  or  not.  For 
accurate  pedigree  work  we  use  numbered 
aluminum  leg  bands,  pigeon  size,  wrap¬ 
ping  them  loosely  around  the  leg  when 
hatched,  and  later,  when  chicks  are  three 
or  four  weeks  old,  this  same  band  is 
transferred  to  the  web  of  the  wing,  where 
it  is  fastened  securely,  making  a  perma¬ 
nent  identification  mark.  c.  s.  greene. 


Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Trapnested  C.  S.  White  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 
10-WEEK-OLD  PULLETS 

From  2-year-old  hens,  selected 
for  vigor  and  high  egg  production. 
Mated  to  males  from  hens  that 
laid  200  eggs  or  better.  Every  egg 
produced  on  our  farm. 

Write  for  Our  Booklet.  Dept.  R. 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


Extra  Quality  Chicks  $14.00 
Per  Hundred 

Pure-brad  Barron  English  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Anconas.  Strong,  sturdy,  superhatched 
chicks  that  will  grow,  lay  and  pay.  Modern  65-acre 
poultry  farm.  Ten  years  careful  breeding  for  heavy 
eg g  production.  Wonderful  winter  layers.  Winners  at 
leading  shows.  Shipped  postpaid,  100  per  cent  live  ar¬ 
rival,  and  absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed, 

Order  today  or  write  for  catalogue. 

J.  H.  GEERL1NGS,  Leghorn  Breeder  Zeeland,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Mich. 


Selling  Out 

My  entire  flock  of  S.  C.  Dark  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Included  in  this  sale  are  my  Phila¬ 
delphia  winners.  Write  for  prices.  Every 
bird  sold  on  a  satisfaction  or  money-back 
guaranty. 

C.  L.  EBERLE  -  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


WENE’S 


Superior  Baby 
Chicks 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Give  you  more  and  choicer  eggs.  Hatched  from  eggs 
from  exclusively  our  own  hens— all  with  excellent 
records.  Free  Range  reared— add  them  to  your 
flock  and  double  the  lay.  Write  for  catalogue,  prices, 
dates,  Day-old  Chicks  and  eight-week  Pullets. 


WENE  FARMS.  DEPT.  11,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Certified 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  fowls  registered 
and  sealed  banded  by  a  State  Expert.  The  selection 
was  based  on  exceptional  production,  size,  vigor  and 
beauty  of  type.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


j- WILSON’S  U.  LEGHORNS', 

All  2  and  3-year-old  non  setting  and  large  producing 
HENS.  Mated  to  cockerel  of  high  quality  and  vigor 
— all  Hogan  Tested.  Carefully  *elected  EGGS 
for  HATCHING. 


16EOOS .  92. BO  tOO  EOCS  9  12.00 

30  “  .  4.76  lOOO  "  100.00 

BO  "  .  7. BO 


No  Pullets  Mated  No  Chicks. 

J.  H.  WILSON  ::  Methuen.  Mass. 

BOOKING  ORDERS  NOW 


CE  LEGHORN  w  HATCHING  EGGS 

From  our  pens  of  400  yearling  and  two-year-old  cer¬ 
tified  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hens,  mated  to 
certified  Cockerels,  we  offer  Hatching  Eggs  at  93 
per  setting,  or  920  per  hundred.  We  also  have  about 
700  yearling  and  two-year-old  hens,  not  certified, 
mated  to  certified  Cockerels,  from  which  we  offer 
eggs  at  92  per  setting  or  97  per  hundred,  or  in  lots 
of  500  or  more  at  86  per  hundred.  We  are  members 
of  the  N.  Y.  8.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

No  circulars.  V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM.  L.  J.  WEED 
&  SON,  Props.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

■ 


J  A  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
A  American  Strain 

W  QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Bred  for  size,  vigor,  and  large  white  eggs.  All  breeding 
stock  carefully  selected.  Chicks,  hatched  in  our  new 
Buckeye  machines,  shipped  every  Tuesday.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  and  full  count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaran 
teed.  Send  for  prices  and  let  us  refer  you  to  old  cus¬ 
tomers. 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  "  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY." 

HATCHING  EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

AND  BREEDING  HENS 
Barron  276-egg  strain.  Early  batched,  heavy 
laying  pullets.  Pullets,  $2.75  each;  $25  for 
10.  Breeding  hens,  $2.25  each;  $20  for  10.  Or¬ 
der  from  this  ad.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaville,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

COCKS — COCKERELS — EGOS— CHICKS 
Barron  strain  and  result  of  trapnesting  and  pedi¬ 
gree  breeding  9  years.  My  chicks  won  Connecticut 
State  Contest,  1922.  Flock  average  194  eggs  in  lO 
MONTHS.  Chicks,  $25  per  100.  Eggs,  $10  per  100 
Males  from  dams  with  records  200-220,  $5.  220-240- 
$8.  240-271,  $12.  All  large,  husky  birds  and  satistac 
tion  guaranteed.  H.  C.  BLIGH,  West  Willington,  Conn 


Directly  Imported  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  Strain  matings. 
Pedigrees  272-288.  Third  importation.  Breeders  are 
selected  also  for  size  and  vigor.  Strong  chicks  and 
fertile  eggs  from  these  and  other  matings  of  grand 
layers.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  circulars. 
R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic.  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  selected  and  trapnested  hens,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males  from  211  to  252-egg  hens.  Price.  Mar.  and 
April.  S25  per  100;  $230  per  1 , 0D0.  NOT  HOW  CHEAP.  BUT 
HOW  GOOD.  Member  of  Cornell-Long  Island  Poultry 
Project.  MEADOWEDGE  FARM,  R.  36, 
A,  T.  STITT,  Supt.  of  Poultry,  Cedarhurst,  L  I.,  N.Y. 


Si.  C.  W.  XjECHORN  chicks 

from  healthy,  selected  stock.  Barron  strain.  914  per 
hundred,  April  and  May,  EMERSON  KELLY,  Aspers,  Pa. 
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Bead  Loss 

Every  chick  that  dies  represents  not 
only  the  loss  of  the  value  of  the 
chick,  but  also  the  loss  of  the  profit 
the  chick  would  make  you  if  it  lived. 
You  can  reduce  the  mortality  of 
young  chicks  to  the  minimum  if  you  will 
feed  them  the  first  few  weeks  on 


m-n-PEp 

A  CHICK  ^#STARTERjb 


because  it  is  a  soft, 
easily  assimilated 
feed  —  agrees  per¬ 
fectly  with  chicks’ 
delicate  digestive 
organs  —  eliminates 
bowel  trouble;  makes 
strong,  healthy  bod- 
iesand  rapidgrowth. 
Write  for  free  book 
telling  all  about  the 
Ful-O-Pep  Way  and 
the  famous  Ful-O- 
Pep  Feeds  —  the 
feeds  that  have  in¬ 
creased  poultry  profits 
for  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers.  Write  today  to 


Write  for  This 
FREE  BOOK 


TheQuakerOafsCompany 


Poultry  Service  Dept. 
l620Ry.  Exc.  Bldg.  Address;  Chicago,  U.S.A 


, A 

r  66 


Costs  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  14.96 
I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you 
plans  for  making  it, together  with  a  Putnam  Brood¬ 
er  Heater,  for  S4.75 ;  all  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder 
out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best  Brooder  you 
ever  used, return  the  Heater  in  30days  and  get  your 
money  back.  Your  dealer  will  make  you  the  same 
offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him,  but  if  he  does  not 
carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  me  $4.75  and  I  will 
mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plans  promptly. 

Illustrated  circular  sent  free  on  reguest. 


I.  PUTNAM 

Route  464-B 
ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Newtown  Colony  Brooder 


Cuts  the  Cost — Raises  the  Chicks 


Trust  your  thicks  to  Newtowns  and  watch  them  grrow  into  vigr- 
Mxtus,  healthy  youngrsters  with  least  mortality,  at  lowest  cost. 

BI??nera  burn  coal;  are  self-feeding  and  self- 
regrulating;  easily  operated  n  any  suitable  building;  depend- 
^1*  B,*cce88ful.  Used  by  leading  poultrymen 
everywhere.  Write  today  for  complete  Brooder  Catalog— FREE. 


NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 
60  Warsaw  8t.  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


$1  Buys  140-Egg  Champion 

■  O  Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls 
Fibre  Board,  Self  Regulated.  Cinqc 
S6.9S  buyrf  140-  Chick  Hot  »>  1  K  — 

Water  Brooder.  Or  both  for  only  *w 

$21.95  Buys  230- Egg  Incubator 
$  9.95  Buys  230-Chick  Brooder 
Both  When  Ordered  Together,  Only  $29.95 

Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  Allowed  West 
Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share 
in  my  $1,000  in  Prizes,  or  write 
for  Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts. *• 
It  tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  box 48  Racine,  Wis. 


- 1 - 1 

Poultry  Appliances 

Our  CATALOGUE  of  Cornell  Poultry  Appliances, 
designed  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  contains  many  new  time-iav- 
ing,  labor-saving,  money-making  inventions  for  the 
poultry  raiser. 

Write  for  a  copy.  No  charge 

TREMAN,  KING  &  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.Y..U.S.A. 


THE  HENYARD 


Pullet  Eggs  for  Incubating 

I  am  thinking  of  hatching  my  own 
chicks  this  year,  but  I  have  only  a  very 
few  old  hens.  Would  it  be  advisable  to 
set  my  pullet  eggs?  The  pullets  have 
been  laying  well  since  November  and  De¬ 
cember.  What  are  the  objections  to  using 
pullet  eggs?  l.  d.  w. 

Westdale,  N.  Y. 

The  objections  to  using  pullet  eggs  for 
hatching  are  that  they  are  not  as  large 
as  eggs  from  old  hens  and,  consequently, 
produce  smaller  chicks,  and  also  that 
they  are  necessarily  laid  by  birds  that 
have  not  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
stand  up  under  heavy  feeding  for  long- 
continued  production.  AVell-developed, 
vigorous  pullets  produce  good,  strong 
chicks,  however,  and  the  objections  are 
not  sufficiently  serious  to  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  discard  them  as  breeders  if  old 
hens  are  not  available.  If  your  pullets 
have  been  laying  heavily  all  Winter, 
under  forcing  methods  for  egg  production, 
they  will  not  be  in  as  good  condition  for 
breeders  this  Spring  as  they  should  be, 
but  neither  would  hens  under  the  same 
circumstances.  If,  however,  they  have 
laid  moderately  and  are  in  good  flesh  and 
vigor,  I  think  that  you  will  be  justified 
in  using  them  this  season,  and  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  results.  M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  for  Eggs 

We  have  100  hens  and  102  pullets  in 
separate  pens.  We  are  feeding  24  lbs.,  or 
possibly  a  little  more,  of  scratch  grain, 
equal  parts,  by  measure,  of  oats  and 
cracked  corn,  with  dry  mash  always  be¬ 
fore  them.  They  eat  about  25  lbs.  of 
mash  a  day,  composed  of  the  following: 
100  lbs.  bran,  50  lbs.  cornmeal,  50  lbs. 
gluten,  50  lbs.  ground  oats,  75  lbs.  beef 
scrap,  50  lbs.  white  middlings,  25  lbs. 
Alfalfa.  13  lbs.  oilmeal,  10  lbs.  fine  char¬ 
coal,  1%  lbs.  salt.  We  have  been  getting 
not  quite  a  25  per  cent  lay.  Is  there  too 
much  protein  in  this  dry  mash?  Do  you 
think  we  would  get  better  results  by  using 
the  formula  you  give  of  equal  parts  corn- 
meal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  middlings 
and  beef  scrap?  Do  you  think  whole  corn 
is  better  than  cracked  corn  for  laying 
hens,  especially  for  night  feed?  F.  J.  B. 

Hammond,  N.  Y. 

While  the  mash  you  describe  is  slightly 
higher  in  protein  than  the  “Cornell” 
formula  mentioned,  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  change  to  the  latter  wrould 
increase  your  egg  production.  An  excess 
of  protein  in  a  ration,  if  not  too  great, 
is  chiefly  reprehensible  because  of  its  un¬ 
necessary  cost.  While  carbohydrates 
cannot  take  the  place  of  protein  in  an 
animal’s  ration,  proteins  can  replace  car¬ 
bohydrates  in  a  measure,  but  it  is  un¬ 
economical  to  feed  high-priced  feeds  when 
lower-priced  ones  are  as  good  or  better, 
and  high  protein  foods  are  the  high-priced 
foods. 

Cracked  corn  is  preferred  by  poultry- 
men  to  whole  corn,  probably  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  easily  digested,  but  there 
is  practically  no  difference  in  the  food 
value.  Because  it  takes  longer  for  whole 
corn  to  pass  through  the  digestive  organs 
of  a  fowl  than  it  does  cracked  corn,  the 
former  may  be  best  for  the  night  feeding 
on  Winter  nights.  It  will  probably  shorten 
slightly  the  period  of  empty  stomachs  be¬ 
fore  breakfast.  ir.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Broilers 

Will  you  give  me  some  advice  as  to 
what  is  the  best  food  for  chickens?  I 
would  like  to  raise  about  20f>  this  year 
and  sell  them  for  broilers.  1  would  ap¬ 
preciate  information  as  to  what  to  feed 
baby  chicks  from  the  time  they  are 
hatched  until  they  are  about  four  or  five 
months  old.  j.  h. 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

The  best  foods  for  young  chicks  are 
finely  cracked  corn,  cracked  wheat,  rolled 
oats,  pinhead  oats,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  cornmeal,  ground  oats  and  milk 
in  some  form.  In  addition,  they  need  ten¬ 
der  green  food  of  some  kind,  as  soon  as 
it  is  available,  and  some  fine  chick  grit. 
There  are  no  rules  which  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  matter  of  feeding,  so  far  as 
particular  combinations  go,  but  experi¬ 
enced  chick  raisers  have  learned  that 
there  are  general  principles  which,  if 
given  attention,  conduce  to  thrift  and  re¬ 
duce  mortality.  One  of  these  is  that 
young  chicks  should  have  skim-milk, 
whole  milk,  or  buttermilk  as  soon  as 
hatched  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Another  is  that  hard  cracked 
grains,  cracked  finely  enough  to  be  eaten 
by  baby  chicks,  are  less  likely  to  induce 
bowel  troubles  than  are  ground  mashes. 
Another  is  that  dry  ground  grains,  or 
mashes,  are  more  wholesome  than  those 
wet  up  before  feeding,  being  also  less 
likely  to  induce  bowel  disorders.  If  you 
have  had  no  experience  in  raising  young 
chicks,  I  would  suggest  that  you  send  to 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  their  bulletin  upon 
chick  raising.  In  it  you  will  find  rules 
that  will  serve  you  admirably  until  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  you  what  variations 
you  may  safely  make  with  the  facilities 
at  hand.  M.  b.  d. 
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POULTRYMEN  lose  more  baby  chicks  feed¬ 
ing  raw,  indigestible  grains  than  from  any 
other  cause.  Steam-cooked  chick  feed  prevents 
chick  loss  and  adds  profit  to  every  hatch. 


The  H-O  exclusive  steami-cooking  process  makes 
the  feed  wonderfully  easy  to  digest  and  insures  its 
keeping  sweet  and  palatable.  H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed  “saves  the  lives  of  baby  chicks  ** 
so  we  call  it — 


STEAM -COOKED  CHICK  FEED 


It’s  wholesome  !  Made 
only  from  choicest  quality 
cut-oatmeal,  cracked  com, 
wheat,  kaffir-corn  and  peas, 
all  cut  to  pin-point  fineness. 
No  chaff  or  screenings, 
therefore  no  loss  or  waste 
in  feeding. 


It* s  steam-cooked  t  By 
our  exclusive  steam-cooking 
process,  the  grains  are  made 
easy  to  digest  by  even  the 
weakest  chick.  It  prevents 
bowel  trouble,  white  diar¬ 
rhea  and  kindred  ailments. 


It’s  balanced  I  Exactly 
the  right  combination  to 
provide  maximum  muscle, 
bone,  feather  and  energy- 
producing  elements. 


The 

H-O 
Cereal 
Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo.N.Y. 


It*s  guaranteed!  Life- 
Saver  Steam  -  Cooked 
Chick  Feed  is  guar¬ 
anteed  never  to  A.  cr?Kir.  . .  _ 
become  sour  or  W/  SLN  l)  ME 
musty.  W/  FREE  sample, 

w/  price  and  literature 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Life-Saver  f  /  on  your  Life  -  Saver 
Steam  -  Cooked  Chick  Feed  Steam  *  Cooked  Chick 
or  mail  the  coupon  today,  j/ Feed. 

Feed  Dept.  0 

The  H-O  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.  #/ 

Buffalo,  N.Y.  M/ 


Address 


6-4-23 


BEST  FOR  BABY  CHICKS 


For  Feed,  Grit,  Milk  or  Water. 

AMERICAN  PANS 

Will  fit  any  Mason  Jar.  Contents 
flow  down  as  chicks  eat.  Glass 
Jar  shows  supply.  Made  of  “tight 
coated"  rust  proof  galvanized  Iron 
in  two  sections.  No  screws,  no 
soldered  parts  or  wires  to  break.  No 
chance  to  clog— chicks  can’t  crowd 
or  get  into  pan  and  pollute  contents. 
Jar  need  not  be  removed  to  fill  or  to 
clean.  Use  JAPANNED  PANS  for 
feeding  sour  milk,  buttermilk,  etc. 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL 
167  Peterson  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Oldest,  largest,  best  poultry  paper. 


3BS75° 

Japanned  15c  extra 

6°pas:?m|25 

U  Postpaid  — 

Japanned  25c  extra 

■  O  Galvanized#) 

17  PANS 

1  mm  Postpaid  mm 

Japanned  60c  extra 

$1  buys  3  Galvanized  Pans  A  American  Poultry  Journal  4  mos. 
$2  br.ys  6  Galvanized  Pan*  St  American  Poultry  Journal  1  yr. 
$3  buys  12  Galvanized  Pans  A  American  Poultry  Jonrnal2yrg. 

11 A  ^Ulncubator$Y}P— 

30  Days  Trial  IJ 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop  1 
per  tanks— double  walls— dead 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
.  — a  real  bargain  at  $13.26. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  >$17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  ...  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 


Made  of  California  Redwood — lasts  lifetime.  Positively 
the  best  value  on  the  market  today.  Order  the  size  you 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don’t  buy 
until  you  get  our  new  1923  catalog.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Pept.134  Racine,  Wis. 


Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered 
with  galvanized 
iron,  double  wails,  air 
space  between,  built 
to  last  for  years;  deep^ 
chick  nursery,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tanks.  Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to  run,  freight  paid. 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.71 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.51 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.91 

30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalo 
Ironclad  lncubatorCo.,Box95  Racine. Wis 


OELLULOID  XLaEG  BANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
eat  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO,  .  Westfield.  Mass. 


YOUNG’S  • 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 

1 


Write  for  1923  Booklzf 


Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis  is  equipping  his  farm  with,  at  Davis- 
vine,  Rhode  Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  showing  forty  different  cuts. 


E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Hass. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASKS,  Peach  Carriers.  Ber¬ 
ry  Crates,  Onion  Orates,  Baskets  of 
ail  kinds,  and  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Packages.  All  these  contain¬ 
ers  arein  as  good  as  new  condition 
and  ready  for  instant  use.  Carlot  Shipments— Our  Spe¬ 
cialty.  Let  Us  Quote  You— That' 8  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TOWN  Coal  and  Oil  Brooders— SIMPLEX  Brood¬ 
ers  and  Supplies  of  all  kinds.  JUSTA  POULTRY 
FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y, 


Henley's  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I 


I  have  three  good  reasons  for  renewing : 

1.  I  find  it  the  best  farm  paper. 

2.  It  is  my  best  advertising  medium. 

3.  I  have  never  “got  stung”  by  its  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Best  Christmas  wishes  and  the  biggest 
year  in  your  history  for  1923.  s.  o.  b. 

Vermont. 

The  reasons  are  good  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  us  that  our  good  friend  belongs  to 
the  life  membership  club.  The  good  wishes 
are  reciprocated. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Cook,  F.  &  M.  Bank  Bldg., 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.: 

My  Dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  5th  inst. 
received,  and  I  was  very  much  surprised 
that  you  should  reply  to  my  letter  when 
there  was  no  need  for  so  doing. 

I  still  hold  that  you  and  those  with 
you  are  representing  a  “wildcat”  scheme. 
On  the  face  of  your  coupon  one  sees 
speculation,  and  not  investment,  for 
when  one  places  money  with  another  in 
hopes  that  he  will  receive  hundreds  per 
cents  he  is  gambling  in  the  worst  way. 
I  am  a  civil  engineer,,  and  I  know  from 
experience  that  one  may  find  gold,  oil  or 
something  else  on  one  side  of  a  fence,  but 
on  the  other  side  nothing  can  be  found, 
so  just  because  the  Texas  Company  hit 
it  off  is  no  reason  for  referring  to  them 
in  order  to  put  your  junk  over.  Here’s 
hoping  you  do  win,  doctor,  at  least  for 
the  suckers  who  have  taken  your  bait  in 
hopes  of  getting  back  money  spent  on 
their  original  worthless  shares.  I  do  not 
own  any  shares  in  your  outfit,  nor  do  I 
propose  to  buy  any,  for  what  money  I 
have  is  invested,  not  speculated,  in  bonds 
and  such  securities  that  are  earning  a 
safe  interest,  and  I  do  not  have  to  be¬ 
lieve  and  hope  for  returns ;  I  know  I 
will  receive  a  certain  return.  So,  Dr. 
Cook,  insofar  as  I  am  concerned  you 
might  better  dangle  your  hook  in  another 
pond,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  if  I 
am  asked  by  others,  at  any  time,  regard¬ 
ing  what  I  think  of  your  outfit  I  shall  do 
so,  for  your  literature  and  the  wording 
of  same  would  lead  any  cool-headed  per¬ 
son  to  the  same  conclusion  herein  ex¬ 
pressed.  One  who  was  a  fraud  re  the 
discovery  of  the  North  Pole  might  well 
employ  the  same  tactics  in  oil. 

Trusting  that  you  will  make  good  for 
the  sake  of  the  poor  suckers  you  have 
taken  in,  I  am,  yours  truly,  c.  g.  d. 

New  York. 

The  above  letter  to  Dr.  Cook  is  so 
sound  in  logic  and  common  sense  that  it 
scarcely  needs  comment.  We  have  pre¬ 
viously  referred  to  the  “reloading” 
scheme  of  Dr.  Cook  under  the  name  of 
Petroleum  Producers’  Association,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  Associated  with  Cook  in 
*  this  scheme  is  the  notorious  S.  E.  J.  Cox 
— 'but  hardly  more  notorious  than  Dr. 
Cook. 

Enclosed  find  circular.  I  am  no  in¬ 
vestor  in  stocks  and  bonds,  but  would 
like  your  opinion  on  this  in  Publisher’s 
Desk  for  the  benefit  of  others  if  you 
see  fit.  G.  E.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Accompanying  the  above. is  a  proposi¬ 
tion  of  Universal  Royalty  Company. 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  the  hatching  ground 
of  hundreds  of  oil  schemes.  Hughes  & 
Co.,  100  Broadway,  New  York  City,  is 
promoter  of  the  enterprise.  “Royalty 
shares”  is  the  popular  form  of  floating 
oil  schemes  of  late.  The  investor  is  told 
that  in  buying  these  royalty  shares  he 
is  not  speculating.  That  sounds  good, 
but  if  he  loses  his  money,  as  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  in  these  Texas  oil  schemes, 
whether  it  is  called  royalty  shares  or 
just  plain  oil  stocks,  doesn’t  matter 
much. 

I  send  a  bunch  of  trash  literature  that 
has  been  sent  me  at  different  times  from 
the  Melodv  Publishing  Corporation,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.  Do  not  return  it  to  me,  for 
I  have  no  use  for  it.  I  wrote  one  song 
for  them  that  they  arranged  the  music 
for  and  completed  the  song.  They  sent- 
me  50  copies  of  the  song,  but  have  never 
sent  one  cent  of  royalty,  and  they  agreed 
to  pay  me  5  cents  a  copy  on  all  songs  sold, 
and  remit  it  promptly  every  three  months. 
It  has  been  six  months  now  since  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  50  copies,  and  they  were  three 
months  late  in  arriving.  I  have  written 
them  once  about  the  conditions,  and  they 
do  not  reply.  You  can  try  to  collect  my 
royalty.  M.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  probably  no  royalty  due.  If 
any  copies  have  been  sold,  there  is  no 
way  of  proving  it.  All  this  class  of  music 
publishing  houses  count  on  is  the  fee  for 
publishing  the  song.  An  exorbitant  price 
is  paid  for  this  service,  and  where  the 
deception  comes  in  is  that  this  class  of 
music  houses  leads  the  writer  to  believe 
that  a  small  "fortune  is  in  sight  in  royal¬ 
ties  from  the  sale  of  the  song  after  it  is 
published.  Regardless  of  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  production,  the  same 

\  j » <*  r.o  A  -  -*-• 


hopes  are  held  out  to  the  writer  in  order 
to  secure  the  fee  for  setting  to  music  and 
publishing  it. 

As  I  understand  the  workings  of  the 
within  circular  of  Windswept  Farms, 
Henderson,  N.  Y.,  you  buy  a  pair  of 
foxes  and  pay  $3,000  for  them.  They 
keep  and  care  for  the  foxes  for  a  certain 
amount  per  year,  and  you  have  the  in¬ 
crease  and  the  fur  sold.  They  will  not 
let  you  have  the  foxes.  What  is  your 
idea  of  it  as  a  safe  investment? 

Ohio.  w.  b.  s. 

This  plan  is  very  similar  to  the  hog 
ranch  scheme  that  was  so  popular  some 
four  or  five  years  ago.  We  never  heard 
of  anyone  who  put  any  money  in  a 
scheme  of  this  kind  who  did  not  lose  it, 
and  we  should  expect  no  other  result 
from  those  taking  part  in  this  fox-farm¬ 
ing  scheme. 


Edward  McIntyre  of  Franklin,  who 
some  years  ago  listed  his  farm  for  sale 
with  the  D.  B.  Cornell  agency,  was  re¬ 
cently  sued  by  Cornell  for  alleged  failure 
to  fulfill  the  agreements  of  the  contract. 
The  suit  was  brought  in  Rensselaer 
County,  but  Judge  L.  F.  Raymond,  who 
represented  Mr.  McIntyre,  succeeded  in 
having  the  place  of  trial  changed  to  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  and  it  was  on  the  calendar 
for  trial  at  the  present  term  of  court. 
Before  the  case  was  called  an  offer  on  the 
part  of  Cornell  to  accept  $25  in  settlement 
was  refused.  When  it  was  time  to  try 
the  case  Cornell  failed  to  appear  and  Mr. 
McIntyre  was  given  a  judgment  of  $65 
against  him  to  cover  the  costs. — Oneonta 
(N.  Y.)  Star. 

As  usual,  Cornell  refuses  to  go  into 
court  on  his  hold-up  scheme  when  the 
farm  owner  puts  up  a  fight.  He  is  now 
threatening  farmers  to  bring  suit  against 
them  in  the  State  of  Florida  on  the  same 
scheme.  If  judgments  are  secured  because 
of  the  defendant  failing  to  appear,  which 
he  cannot  afford  to  do,  we  advise  farmers 
to  resist  payment  of  the  judgment.  We 
are  reluctant  to  believe  that  a  judgment, 
if  secured  in  this  way,  would  stand  in 
New  York  State  courts.  And  we  are  not 
yet  willing  to  believe  that  Florida  courts 
would  give  a  judgment  in  such  cases. 
We  doubt  if  the  $65  costs  in  the  above 
case  can  be  collected  from  Cornell. 


I  received  the  inclosed  from  the  Empire 
Fertilizer  Corporation,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
The  advertisement  was  in  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y. )  Post  Standard.  Please  note  the 
advisory  board.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
those  men  could  be  taken  in  by  a  fraud? 
Of  course,  I  assumed  that  they  are  what 
they  are  described  as  being.  After  having 
read  of  cases  of  fraud  along  similar  lines 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  am  a  bit  in  doubt  of 
this,  in  spite  of  the  advisory  board. 

New  York.  s.  «r.  G. 

The  advertisement  of  Empire  Fertilizer 
Corporation,  Oneida,  N.  lr.,  gives  the 
names  of  the  mayor  and  four  other  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  as  “advisory  board.”  Twb 
of  these  gentlemen  write  us  that  the  con¬ 
cern  was  never  authorized  to  use  their 
names,  and  the  mayor  writes  that  when 
he  discovered  the  stock-selling  game  em¬ 
ployed,  he  revoked  the  permission.  It  is 
our  understanding  that  Archie  Fine  is  in 
some  way  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
this  stock-selling  scheme.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Mr.  Fine  was  a  member  of 
the  stock  brokerage  firm  which  sold  a 
block  of  stock  of  the  Farmers’  Standard 
Carbide  Company  before  Samuel  Null 
took  charge  of  the  destinies  of  this  con¬ 
cern.  We  now  have  a  trio  of  get-rich- 
quick  schemes  in  New  York  State  prey¬ 
ing  on  the  gullibility  of  farmers — the 
United  Fertilizer  &  Lime  Company,  or¬ 
ganized  and  conducted  by  George  A. 
Stromblad,  the  Farmers’  Standard  Car¬ 
bide  Company  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  also 
organized  by  Stromblad,  and  now  con¬ 
ducted  by  Samuel  Null,  and  the  Empire 
Fertilizer  Company,  Oneida,  N.  Y..  ap¬ 
parently  oiganized  by  Archie  Fine,  who 
was  at  one  time  broker  for  Stromblad. 
A  good  selection  to  leave  alone. 


Walter  Brothers,  Powhattan  Point,  O., 
sent  us  an  advertisement  for  turkey  eggs 
last  season.  The  firm  has  not  paid  the 
bill,  the  amount  of  which  is  of  no  con¬ 
sequence.  But  now  one  of  the  brothers, 
Lawrence  N.  Walter,  Bealsville,  O., 
sends  advertisement  again,  asking  credit 
and  giving  references.  The  point  is  we 
would  not  recommend  dealings  of  any 
kind  with  individuals  who  do  not  pay 
their  honest  obligations,  and  we  resent 
the  trick  by  which  Walter  Brothers 
sought  to  again  secure  space  in  The  R, 
N.-Y. 


DO  YOD  NEED  PAINT? 


THE  INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


FROM  FACTORY 


tuc*  ur  a  nc 


TO  CONSUMER 


S8E3T  POSSIBLE  QUALITY’ 
LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICE,- 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  paint 
and  painting— WHY  SOME  PAINTS  chalk  and  fade  or  scale  off  in  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO 
OVERCOME  these  difficulties  and  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 

In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the  actual 
Paint  furnished.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House 
may  offer  you  a  Paint  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF 
PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as  they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint  fur¬ 
nished,  the  expensive  cost  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen’s  profits.  Dealers  can  offer 
you  low  priced  Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

DON’T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  by  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving  made 
on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  the  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINT¬ 
ING.  THE  INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK 
WELL  all  the  time. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  47  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  It  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order 
will  reach  us  overnight,  and  the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let 
me  send  you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop. 

The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America  —  Established  1 842 
No.  24-S  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


They 


don’t  depend 

alone  on  hoops 

THE  Harder  patent  Spline 
Dowel  and  square  tongue 
and  grooved  staves  make  Harder 
Silos  different  from  the  rest.  The 
toothed  edges  of  these  dowels 
penetrate  the  adjoining  staves 
and  make  a  rigid  structure  where 
slipping  and  shearing  are  im¬ 
possible. 

Every  community  has  leaning 
silos,  but  they  are  not  Harders. 
You  can  rely  upon  your  Harder 
to  stay  absolutely  air  tight. 

SILO  BOOK  FREE 

OUR  book  ", Saving  with  Silos”  •was 
written  for  you.  It  is  free.  Send  for  it. 


HARDER  SILO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ot  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  married  dairy  farmer 
as  working  foreman  on  300-acre  dairy  farm 
in  Connecticut;  a  good  steady  position  for  the 
man  that  can  make  good;  references  from  past 
employers.  Address  BOX  397,  Putnam,  Conn. 


GARDENER-FARMER  —  Man  who  is  expert 
raising  early  vegetables  and  Alfalfa;  wife  to 
board  help:  must  be  clean,  good  housekeeper; 
new  farmhouse;  quarter  mile  to  high  school, 
churches;  gas,  electric  lights,  water;  permanent 
job  for  good  man.  Answer,  giving  wages,  refer¬ 
ences,  length  time  former  positions,  RIVER- 
VIEW  FARMS,  Swarthmore,  Pa.;  12  miles  from 
Philadelphia. 


WANTED  —  General  houseworker;  easy  place; 

good  home  for  middle-aged,  respectable  woman 
who  ■wishes  to  work  alone;  must  have  best  ref¬ 
erences.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  121,  Port  Wash¬ 
ington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted;  must  be  good  chick 
raiser;  single;  state  wages,  experience,  etc. 
LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Babylon,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


ATTENDANTS — Women,  young  to  middle  aged, 
wanted;  wages,  depending  upon  whether  ex¬ 
perienced  or  inexperienced,  $40  to  $00  a  month, 
with  maintenance.  The  New  Jersey  State  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Morris  Plains,  Dr.  Marcus  A.  Curry, 
Supt.  For  application  blank,  address  MISS  M. 
B.  MOYLAN,  Supt.  of  Nurses,  Greystone  Park, 
N.  I. 


WANTED — Three  good  dry-hand  milkers;  wages 
$50  a  month  and  board.  OLD  FORGE  FARM, 
Spring  Grove,  York  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Poultryman,  hy  a  large  private 
estate  on  Long  Island;  man  experienced  in 
all  branches;  when  replying  state  experience, 
whether  married  or  single,  and  salary  expected. 
Address  SUPERINTENDENT,  P.  O.  Box  28, 
Oakdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  young  men  with  capital;  one 
operate  fruit  and  poultry,  another  dairy  farm; 
modern  home;  opportunity.  ADVERTISER  2755, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARMER — Married;  wife  to  board 
one  or  two  other  employees;  furnished  cot¬ 
tage;  write  fully,  with  references,  stating  wages 
required.  ADVERTISER  3105,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A  MAN  over  40  years,  single  or  widower,  for 
general  farm  work,  especially  fruit;  wages 
$40  and  board;  steady  position;  bring  refer¬ 
ences.  G.  RAMPOLLA,  Fostertown,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  first-class  dairyman,  single,  for 
private  estate;  must  have  A1  references;  state 
salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  3014,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  or  married  man  with  good 
knowledge  of  carpentry;  give  references, 
wages,  farm  experience.  PHELPS,  North  Cole- 
brook,  Conn. 


WANTED— By  elderly  couple,  middle-aged  sin¬ 
gle  man  to  work  farm  on  partnership  basis; 
good  home  for  right  party;  no  drinking  man. 
LOCK  BOX  383,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  teamsters;  no  milking;  10 
hours;  wages  $50  per  month  and  board. 
WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  E.  A. 
Perry,  Manager,  Juliustown,  N.  J.  Telephone 
Pemberton,  176. 


WANTED  —  Shepherd-gardener;  barn  chores; 

wife  to  work  at  house  by  day;  state  refer¬ 
ences,  wages,  with  house  and  privileges;  per¬ 
manent;  2  cows  and  calves,  2  horses,  40  ewes. 
EDWARD  R.  CASSIDY,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


A  MARRIED  man  for  general  farm  work;  $80 
per  month,  house,  garden,  milk  furnished; 
steady  position;  references  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Milkers,  dry  hand;  25-30  cows  twice 
daily;  wages  $60  month  and  board.  WAL¬ 
KER-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  E.  A. 
Perry,  Manager,  Juliustown,  N.  J.  Telephone 
Pemberton  176. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age  and 
enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  em¬ 
ployer  if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letcbworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  A  young  single  man  to  work  on 
poultry  farm;  must  be  able  to  milk  and  han¬ 
dle  team;  state  wages  wanted.  LONE  ASH 
FARM,  Emlenton,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  general  farm 
work  on  poultry  and  truck  farm;  Wages  $40 
to  $50  per  month  with  board  and  a  good  home. 
W.  A.  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  American  couple  for  general  farm;  no 
drinking  or  cigarettes;  house  and  vegetables 
furnished;  year’s  job;  state  wages  wanted.  V. 
F.  DAVIS,  Mount  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  A  first-class  all  around  working 
farmer  (married)  to  take  charge  of  and  work 
small  farm  on  the  Housatonic  River,  near 
Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  farm  of  about  20  acres,  and 
has  been  used  for  two  seasons  as  a  Summer  * 
boarding  place  with  good  results;  man  compe¬ 
tent  to  handle  such  a  proposition  will  receive 
good  wages  and  a  percentage  of  profits;  must 
have  good  references.  Apply  A.  M.  CLEGG, 
Oronoque,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Two  experienced  single  men  for 
large  modern  dairy  farm;  must  be  good  milk¬ 
ers  and  teamsters;  wages  $45  a  month  with 
board  and  room.  ADVERTISER  3070,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  experienced  man  who  is  a 
good  repair  man  and  carpenter  to  work  on  a 
large  dairy  farm;  married  or  single:  must  be 
willing  to  assist  at  all  kinds  of  work;  state 
lowest  wages  and  experience.  ADVERTISER 
3071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Tractor  operator,  married,  for  large 
fruit  orchards,  located  in  Burlington  Co..  N. 
J  ;  must  understand  making  own  repairs:  tenant 
house;  steady  employment;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3063,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  married  man,  interested  in 
fruit  growing,  for  apple  orchard  work. 
ADVERTISER  3073,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  WANTED — Small  family  on  farm,  near 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  want  capable  young  white 
woman  to  take  charge  of  kitchen  and  storeroom; 
must  be  fine  bread  and  cake  baker  and  do  plain 
laundry;  house  has  all  modern  conveniences; 
wages  $60;  give  age,  reference  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  ACKER,  Unity  Lodge, 
Copake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  city  piggery  where  garbage  is 
fed,  single  man  over  35,  understanding  breeding 
and  care  of  pigs,  handy  with  tools;  $88  month 
and  maintenance.  F.  I.  WHITE,  Springside 
F’arm,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


MAN.  thoroughly  reliable  and  industrious, 
wanted  at  once  on  small  fruit  farm;  general 
work,  care  two  cows,  horse,  etc.;  references  and 
wages  desired.  BIG  LOCUST  FARM,  Woodland 
Avenue,  Westfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  married  man,  education  and 
experienced  in  hogs  and  farming;  no  milk 
cows;  can  become  partner  in  the  stock  or  work 
on  bonus;  small  capital  needed,  for  right  man; 
send  reference  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3975,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman;  wife  to  board  helper; 

up-to-date  plant,  stocked  with  prize-winning 
Barred  Rocks;  only  efficient,  active  man,  with 
established  record  need  apply;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars,  references  and  wages  expected.  E.  A. 
JONES,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single,  experienced  farm  hand;  fruit, 
grain  and  stock  farm.  HOMER  L.  GARRETT, 
Lyndonville,  N.  Y.  '*■ 


COOK — Experienced,  good;  small  private  fam¬ 
ily;  modern  house;  country;  no  laundry;  write 
fully,  with  references,  stating  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3106,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND  to  cultivate  a  young  vineyard; 

references  required.  L.  CHAPPERON,  547 
Hudson  Ave.,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  work  on  poultry  farm; 

exceptional  opportunity  to  learn  the  business. 
Address  BOX  26,  White  Haven,  Pa. 


WANTED — An  all  around  handy  man,  in  the 
house  and  out;  sober  and  willing;  one  who 
can  run  a  Studebaker  car;  references  required. 
Address  ADVERTISER  3079,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  to  work  in  nursery;  must  be  good  team¬ 
ster  and  capable  of  doing  general  farm  work; 
good  wages.  OUTPOST  NURSERIES,  Ridge¬ 
field,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single,  all  around  teamster  and  farm 
hand;  location  within  city  limits.  PRIMROSE 
DAIRY,  Shinnston,  W.  Va. 


WANTED  —  Orchard  foreman  with  family, 
equipped  to  go  into  large  boarding  house  and 
board  from  six  to  eight  men.  THE  ORCHARDS, 
Bennington,  Vt. 


MAN — Single,  on  fruit  farm;  apples  and  grapes; 

no  dairy;  state  experience;  $50  month;  steady. 
GEO.  MORRISON,  Manchester  Road,  Arlington, 


WANTED — Man  to  wash  bottles,  cool  and  bottle 
milk  and  drive  Ford  truck;  also  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  dairy  barn  work;  must  be  good  milker; 
either  position  pays  $55  per  month,  room  and 
board;  men  must  be  clean,  intelligent  and  will¬ 
ing;  state  experience  in  first  letter;  positions 
open  April  1.  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT,  New’  Jer¬ 
sey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Poultryman  on  large  plant;  single 
man  preferred  or  married  man  without  chil¬ 
dren.  HUNT  POULTRY  FARM, Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single,  reliable,  middle-aged  man  to 
take  charge  of  dairy  of  cows;  must  have  had 
experience  with  milking  machines;  references 
as  to  former  employment.  SPRING  MEADOW 
FARM  CO.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  man;  looking  for  a  steady  man; 

good  home  and  $25  per  month;  10  hours;  farm 
work;  state  age  and  experience.  VAL  HEGER, 
It.  2,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Strong  boy  on  dairy  farm;  one  who 
has  taken  care  of  cows  and  done  all  kinds 
farm  work.  F.  J.  BRIDGENS,  R.  F.  D.,  New 
Berlin,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  single  man  on  a  small  dairy;  must 
be  a  first-class  milker;  no  farm  work;  one 
able  to  run  automobile  preferred.  Address  MR. 
HENRY  BAKER,  Cattle  Dealer,  258  Palisade 
Avenue,  Garfield,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  farm  work;  must  be  able  to 
milk;  wages  $40  a  month,  board,  room,  wash¬ 
ing.  A.  FINK,  Millington,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  be 
a  good  milker;  no  old  men  or  boys  answer; 
$60  per  month  and  board  for  a  satisfactory  man. 
Address  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 
’Phone  42-M. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  for  general  farm  work  on 
modern  farm;  must  be  neat  and  of  good  char¬ 
acter;  state  wages  desired  in  first  letter;  room 
and  board  furnished.  ERNEST  KIEL,  Stevens- 
ville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  fruit  farm;  must 
know  how  to  plow  and  handle  horses;  $40  per 
month  and  board;  apply  at  once.  FRED  W. 
PEPLEN,  Box  105,  Ii.  1,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  no  children;  man  to 
work  on  farm  who  understands  all  garden  and 
farm  work,  including  care  of  flowers;  and 
woman  to  cook  and  general  housework;  wages 
$80  per  month  and  boafiL  Address  W.  D.  SAW¬ 
YER,  Webbs  Hill,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  who  understands  all  gar¬ 
den  and  farm  work,  including  taking  care  of 
flowers;  wages  $50  per  month  and  board.  Ad¬ 
dress  W.  D.  SAWYER,  Webbs  Hill,  Stamford, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Alan  and  wife,  white,  no  children, 
for  modest  place  near  New  York  City;  small 
adult  family;  wife  must  be  good  plain  cook  and 
laundress;  man  to  attend  small  truck  garden, 
etc.,  generally  useful  and  must  also  take  charge 
small  kennel  of  dogs;  only  those  who  like  dogs 
and  care  of  dogs  need  answer;  good  home  and 
board;  answer,  stating  experience,  references, 
time  in  last  place  and  wages  desired.  Address 
ADVERTISER  3084,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -June  1,  married  couple  to  work  on 
small  place  near  I’eekskill,  N.  Y.;  wife  as 
housekeeper  and  husband  as  gardener,  etc. ;  no 
other  help:  references  required;  $100  per  month 
and  board.  Apply  A,  T.  PARTON,  381  Park 
Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


L.y>Y  with  country  home  wishes  single  lady, 
25-40.  to  go  50-50  for  Summer  or  longer. 
Address  ADVERTISER  3091,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  open  for  single  man  who  is  willing, 
energetic  and  of  good  character  to  learn  or¬ 
chard  work;  previous  farm  experience  desirable, 
but  not  necessary;  give  names  of  references  and 
wages  desired  in  first  letter.  JOHN  H.  HAN- 
KINSON,  Glen  Moore,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  worker,  single,  for 
steady  job  on  fruit  farm;  no  dairy;  $50  per 
month  with  board;  considerate  treatment;  state 
experience,  references.  D.  L,  AKERS,  Bloom¬ 
ing  Grove,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Alarried  man,  general  work,  small 
farm;  cottage.  FORBES  FARM,  Millwood, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  or  boy  for  farm;  must  be  good 
milker;  good  home  and  board.  H.  P.  DAVIS, 
Alahwali,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  American  Sabbath-keeping  couple; 

wife  to  work  in  house  (family  of  two,  running 
water,  electric  lights);  man  run  farm  and  de¬ 
velop  berry  section  on  shares;  everything  fur¬ 
nished;  tobacco  users  please  not  answer.  Ad¬ 
dress,  with  references,  J.  WALTER  SMITH, 
East  Brookfield,  Alass. 


WANTED — Married  man,  experienced  in  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  for  steady  position;  give  age, 
references,  experience,  etc.  FRED  HODGE, 
Attica,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  to  do  plain 
cooking  and  assist  in  housework;  all  con¬ 
veniences;  no  washing;  village,  one  hour  from 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  3092,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man,  experienced  in 
general  farming;  wages  $40,  with  board  and 
room.  FAXON,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm; 

general  farm  work;  wages  $40  per  month  and 
board.  G.  L.  IIESELTON,  Johnson,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  married  man  for  care  of  Guernsey 
herd  and  general  farm  work;  milking  machine 
used;  house,  wood,  milk,  garden  furnished; 
good  wages  to  capable  man;  state  particulars 
first  letter  or  call  personally;  references. 
OLIVER  TULLER,  West  Simsbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Good  butter-maker,  with  reference. 

to  run  our  creamery.  Write  at  once  to  HIGH 
LAKE  CREAMERY  CO.,  R.  D.  1,  Pleasant 
Mount,  Pa.,  or  come  to  Lakewood,  Pa.,  via 
Ontario  &  Western  Railroad. 


MARRIED  MAN  wanted  to  work  on  farm;  good 
wages  and  privileges.  ADVERTISER  3098, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Teamster,  sober,  steady  man,  to 
work  on  farm;  $60  per  month,  with  board  and 
lodging;  man  who  can  run  a  Ford  truck  pre¬ 
ferred.  EDWARD  WOODS,  Saint  Josephs,  Sul¬ 
livan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  on  dairy  farm;  with 
house,  firewood,  garden  spot  and  milk;  state 
wages  and  experience,  give  names  and  addresses 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  3096,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  on  dairy  farm;  house,  milk, 
wood  for  fuel,  garden  spot;  state  wages  and 
experience;  give  names  and  addresses  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3097,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  man  with  some  experience  on  gen¬ 
eral  farm,  with  dairy,  12  cows.  HUGH  RUS¬ 
SELL,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Sober  single  man  on  farm;  good 
milker  and  teamster;  $45  month  and  board. 
J.  C.  THOMPSON,  Unionville,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  married  man  for  general  farm 
work;  must  understand  planting  and  harvest¬ 
ing  crops,  also  care  of  cattle;  house  and  usual 
privileges  furnished;  state  wages  expected  and 
references  in  first  letter;  we  are  located  on 
State  road,  convenient  to  schools,  and  about  two 
miles  from  town  of  7,000  inhabitants.  Apply 
HOPKINS  &  PARKS,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


WANTED— Poultryman  for  private  estate;  sin¬ 
gle;  must  thoroughly  understand  use  of  lights 
and  feeding,  as  we  buy  our  pullets;  one  with 
knowledge  of  gardening  preferred;  state  age, 
qualifications,  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  3103,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Two  or  three  reliable  young  men  or 
man  with  boys  for  developing  proposition, 
share  or  cash  basis,  on  300-acre  farm,  suited  for 
dairying  and  hog  or  cattle  proposition;  about 
50  acres  black  land  suitable  for  gardening;  near 
good  roads  and  markets;  a  good  proposition; 
give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  B.  E. 
TOTTEN,  owner,  Farmdale,  O. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  small  private  family;  mod¬ 
ern  house;  country;  write  fully,  with  refer¬ 
ences,  stating  salary.  ADVERTISER  3107,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  farm  hand  on  private  estate 
in  New  England;  state  wages  with  board  and 
room  found,  also  references;  middle-aged  man 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  3112,  care  Rural  New- 
Yoiker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work, 
milk  three  cows;  steady  job;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected  and  age.  S.  P.  POULTRY  FARM,  Silver 
Hill,  Md.,  Anacostia  Station,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  general  Western  New 
York  farm;  state  age,  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  RALPH  W.  BRUNDAGE,  Oakfield, 


POSITIONS  OPEN  for  a  married  man  and  single 
man  on  large  modern  dairy  farm;  both  must 
be  good  milkers,  teamsters  and  general  farmers; 
wages  $65  for  married  man,  with  good,  house, 
wood,  garden  and  milk;  $45  for  single  man, 
with  board.  ADVERTISER  3122,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  test  cow  milker  and 
general  barn  work  in  herd  purebred  Guern¬ 
seys.  F’AIRYDALE  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  Riverside  Farm,  Princeton,  N.  J., 
a  good  man  for  general  farm  work;  good 
home,  lodging  and  board.  Apply  week  days  to 
HARRY  BANNING,  Manager,  Princeton,  N,  J. 
’Phone  641. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  experienced  dry  hand 
milker  and  cowman;  no  farm  work;  state 
wages  expected  with  board,  age,  nationality  and 
references.  ADVERTISER  3120,  care  ‘Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man,  suburban  home,  family  of  col¬ 
lege  professor.  N.  A.  BRISCO,  Cranford, 
N.  J. 


WANTED1 — A-l  white  woman  cook  for  Summer 
hotel  of  125  guests;  want  only  the  best,  and 
am  willing  to  pay  for  it;  others  need  not  bother 
to  answer.  ADVERTISER  3113,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  capable,  willing  man  to  care  for 
small  private  place,  gardening,  lawn,  general 
duties;  state  references  and  full  particulars. 
I.  J.  PRITCHARD,  Hubbard  Avenue,  Stamford, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work 
for  Summer;  wages  or  shares;  one-man  farm; 
no  drinkers  or  cigarette  smokers  wanted;  good 
home;  other  arrangements  for  Winter  if  you 
care  to  stay.  FRED  H.  PIATT,  Box  32,  Cross 
River,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  workman  for  gen¬ 
eral  farming  and  fruit;  wages  no  object  for 
the  right  man.  ISAACS,  1916  Daly  Avenue, 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HAND  —  Single,  good  plowman,  good 
milker;  wages  $50  per  month;  bonus  $25  every 
three  months.  MAPLE  TERRACE  FARM,  R.  F. 
D.  2,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


TWO-THIRDS  SHARES — Poultry,  farming;  wid¬ 
ower  wants  reliable  couple.  W.  II.  ELLISON 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN — Young  man,  with  wife,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  to  join  as  partners  or  on  profit-sharing 
plan;  not  necessary  to  put  up  any  money;  man 
must  thoroughly  understand  all  branches  or 
poultry  and  be  expert  at  breeding  high-produe 
ing  layers;  willing  to  make  best  of  conditions 
while  building  up;  man  handy  with  tools  and 
understanding  something  about  fanning  will  be 
bigger  asset;  wife  to  take  care  of  small  house 
and  two  people;  have  at  present  800  head;  want 
to  increase  same  to  2,000  by  next  Fall;  stats 
experience  in  detail  and  money  you  want  to 
start  with  in  first  letter,  also  references. 
ADVERTISER  3099,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted  on  small  poultry  farm; 

must  be  able  to  milk  six  or  eight  cows  and 
handle  team  at  general  farm  work;  give  age, 
nationality,  wages  required  first  letter.  ARBOR 
VITiE  POULTRY  FARM,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN — Position  wanted  by  married 
man,  small  family;  20  years’  experience  on 
commercial  and  private  plants;  understands  the 
business  thoroughly  in  all  its  branches;  compe¬ 
tent  to  take  entire  charge  of  any  place;  refer¬ 
ences  of  the  best;  specially  interested  in  pedi¬ 
gree  work  for  high  egg  laying.  ADVERTISER 
2907,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  WOMAN  wanted  for  general  house¬ 
work;  country;  two  adults;  conveniences. 
MUSIC  TEACHER,  Box  138,  Simsbury,  Conn. 


ASSISTANT  HERDSMAN — Small  Jersey  herd; 

hand  milking;  good  living  conditions;  refer¬ 
ences  required;  write  fully,  stating  wages  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  3104,  care  Rural  NeW- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work,  plain  cooking,  on  a  small  poultry  farm; 
two  in  family  state  salary  wanted  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  Write  PAUL  A.  A.  ROUIS, 
P.  O.  Box  94,  Burlingham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  orchard  man,  at  once; 

single,  dependable;  good  habits;  send  refer¬ 
ences;  $75  and  keep;  opening  with  future. 
WHEELER  WELDAY,  Smithfield,  O. 


WANTED — Dairyman,  single,  middle-aged,  for 
private  estate;  send  copy  of  reference,  state 
salary.  ADVERTISER  3111,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  man  for  general  farming; 

must  understand  sowing  and  harvesting  of 
crops;  nothing  spared  for  success;  good  home; 
$40.  MACPHERSON  FARM,  Millington,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  WANTED  on  private  place;  gardener- 
farmer,  who  understands  care  of  horses,  cows, 
chickens,  vegetable  garden,  upkeep  of  ’  lawns’, 
etc.;  wife  to  board  help  or  help  in  house  if 
necessary,  or  else  first-class  cook  for  family; 
good  permanent  home  and  salary  for  right  cou¬ 
ple;  preferably  no  children.  ADVERTISER 
3110,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  WANTED  —  April  15;  strong  country 
woman  for  family  of  college  professor  at 
country  home;  good  plain  cook,  good-natured  and 
willing;  no  washing  or  general  work;  two 
adults,  two  children  in  family;  waitress  and 
nursemaid  kept;  all  modern  improvements;  re¬ 
creation  and  good  home  for  right  woman;  state 
age  and  references;  wages  $60.  BOX  487,  New 
Canaan,  Conn. 


WANTED — Poultryman  for  large  commercial 
plant;  must  be  experienced  in  rearing  chicks 
successfully  with  colony  brooders,  caponizing, 
and  raising  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese:  will  pay 
a  single  man  that  can  fill  the  bill  $00  a  month 
with  board  and  room.  ADVERTISER  3121,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


IF  you  are  seeking  the  service  of  a  capable  man 
to  handle  a  large  farm  proposition,  I  solicit 
your  correspondence  to  verify  my  ability.  413 
MAIN  ST.,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

POULTRYMAN — Single  young  man,  Cornell 
training,  8  years’  experience,  open  for  imme¬ 
diate  engagement;  prefer  plant  on  estate  or  in¬ 
stitution  where  ability  and  honesty  are  appre¬ 
ciated;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
3031,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN  I  ED — Position  as  gardener  or  caretaker; 
.  ''°"k ;  daughter  as  waitress. 

ADV  ERTISER  3030,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


POSITION  WANTED  by  practical 
estate  manager;  married;  age  46; 
perience  in  all  branches  of  farm 
management;  references;  state  salary. 
TISER  3048,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


farm  and 
life  ex- 
or  estate 
ADVER- 


) 


POSITION  WANTED  as  superintendent  of  farm 
or  gentleman’s  place;  understand  growing  of 
crops,  breeding  cattle  and  handling  modern 
machinery;  state  salary  and  privileges.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3046,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  on  up-to- 
date  dairy  farm;  experienced  in  breeding 
purebred  Holstein  cattle;  also  producing  fancy 
market  milk;  proposition  must  be  large  enough 
to  pay  salary  of  $2,000  yearly;  details  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  high-class  reference  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  upon  request.  BOX  X,  North  Haven, 
Conn. 


Mjr.i’HLJtR— F  irst-class  English  shepherd  , 
open  for  position;  best  of  references.  ADVEIi 
TISER  3053,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


is 


SUPERINTENDENT  on  dairy  farm;  age  30; 

agricultural  school  graduate;  experience  in  all 
kinds  of  milk,  fruit  and  poultry;  work  cheap 
because  of  health;  always  on  job;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3058,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  desires  position;  years  of 
practical  experience  in  A.  R.  work,  calf  rais¬ 
ing.  butter-making,  testing;  agricultural  school 
graduate:  references.  BOX  198,  East  Islip,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  571. 
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STAY 


Built  in  every  detail  for 
long  life  and  tight-fitting 
stability.  Heavy,  sound 
staves,  creosoted ;  over¬ 
sized  threads  on  heavy 
steel  hoops.  Close-fitting, 
safe-like  doors.  Handsome 
red-cedar  roof.  Write  for 
booklet  and  special  proposi¬ 
tion  for  early  buyers. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.JCO. 

338  Vilest  St„  Rutland,  Vt. 


GREEN  CflAff 
MOUNTAIN  91U/3 


And  Save  Money 

Dirigo  and  Standard  Silos  still 
lead  in  high  quality  lumber  and 
exclusive  features.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction. 

12x30  AS  LOW  AS  $264.35 

Liberal  discount  for  early  order.  Send 
for  description  and  prices  of  all  sizes. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN,  ME. 


Quality  Silos 

ARB  SUPERIOR, 

Let  Us  Tell  You  About  Them 

Live  A $ents  Wanted 

Quality  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Hagerstown,  Mo. 


World’s  Best 
Roofing 


“R«o”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
eervice.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for  Book 
No.  173 


j 

owest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
ire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
>  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
arage  Book,  showing  styles. 

HE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

423-473  PikeSL  Cincinnati,  0. 


NATCO 

SILOS 


A  PRODUCT  Or 
GENERAL  MOTORS 


There  is  unusual  leg  room  and  seat 
room  for  five  adults.  Front  seats 
tilt  forward  providing  generous 
entrance  space  for  bulky  luggage. 
There  is  also  a  locked  luggage  com¬ 
partment  under  the  rear  deck. 


Be  sure  that  the  closed  car  you  buy  is  complete 
— no  extras  to  be  bought  later.  The  Oldsmobile 
Brougham  is  such  a  car — ready  to  drive  away 
from  our  showroom  at  a  minute’s  notice  for  a 
cross-country  trip. 

Insist  on  standard  closed  car  construction. 
The  Oldsmobile  Brougham  is  sheathed  with 
steel  panels  from  floor  to  roof.  No  compro¬ 
mise  with  composition  materials  which  are 
apt  to  warp. 

The  chassis  is  the  famous  Four  chassis  which 
is  known  all  over  the  country  for  endurance, 
speed,  easy  riding,  and  operating  economy. 

Don’t  buy  a  car  of  the  Brougham  type  without 
seeing  the  Oldsmobile  Brougham!  It’s  not  only 
an  Oldsmobile,  but  a  General  Motors  product 
as  well— double  assurance  of  high  quality. 

See  this  wonderful  car  at  any  Oldsmobile 
showroom. 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Fours  —  Eights  —  Trucks 


OLDSMOB ILE 


The  smooth,  glazed  hollow  tile 
walls  of  a  NATCO  Silo  absolutely 
exclude  air  and  moisture  and  are 
heavily  reinforced  to  withstand 
wind  pressure  from  without  and 
silage  pressure  from  within. 
NATOOSilos  lastfor  generations 
and  keep  silage  sweet  and  suc¬ 
culent  all  the  year  round. 

Present  reduced  prices  on 
NATCO  Silos  bring  them  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer. 

ft'rite  for  the  new  "Nalco  on 
the  Farm ”  book.  Complete,  in¬ 
teresting,  profitable. 


NATCO 


DOUBLE  TTfl  1- 
SHELL  1  I LL 


NATIONAL- FIRE  •  PROOFING  •  COMPANY 

11151  Fulton  Building  ::  Pittsburgh, JP* 


Write  today  for  our  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  catalog, 
Address  Department  J. 


You  can  buy  all  the  materials  for  a 
complete  home  direct  from  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  save  four  profits  on  the 
lumber,  millwork,  hardware  and  labor. 

ALADDIN  Houses  Not  Portable 

All  lumber  cut  to  fit  by  Aladdin  System  fnot  portable). 
Proved  eavings  of  over  18  per  cent  waste  in  lumber  and 
up  to  30  per  cent  saving  on  labor.  Aladdin  Homes 
built  everywhere.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Houses,  Cottages,  Bungalows 

Prices  quoted  Include  all  lumber  cut  to  fit,  windows, 
doors,  woodwork,  glass,  paints,  hardware,  nails,  lath 
and  roofing.  Complete  drawings  and  instructions. 
Many  styles  to  choose  from.  Highest  grade  lumber  for 
all  interior  woodwork,  siding  and  outside  finish.  Send 
today  for  money-saving  Aladdin  Catalog  No.  3861. 

The  ALADDIN  CO., 

Alio  Mills  and  Offices  at  Wilmingtoa,  North 
k  Carolina;  Portland,  Oregon;  Toronto,  Ontario 


UNADILLA 

t/he  Silo  of  Economy 


EVERY  dollar  put  into  a  U nadilla 
Silo  comes  back  many  times 
during  its  long  life.  Its  clever  door- 
fastener  safety-ladder  makes  it 
possible  to  preserve  the  life  of  a 
Unadilla  indefinitely. 

You  get  at  silage  easier,  put  it 
on  the  stable  level  with  least  effort 
and  make  all  adjustments  in  perfect 
safety. 

Successful  dairymen  praise  the 
Unadilla  Silo  and  buy  it  a  second 
and  third  time. 

See  why  the  Unadilla  ia  the 
most  economical  silo.  Write  for 
the  bid  Unadilla  catalogue  and 
special  discount  on  early  orders. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  you  buy  a  silo,  send 
for  literature  and  prices  on 
Crasco,  steel  rodded  Silos. 
They  are  the  result  of  many  years 
of  silo  building.  Made  of  strong, 
selected  tongue  and  grooved 
stock. 

Craine  bail  hinged  refrigerator  doors 
insure  tight  closing  and  easy  open¬ 
ing.  Craine  door  front  ladder  built  for 
convenience. 

Made  by  builders 
of  famous  Craine 
Triple  Wall  Silos 
for  those  who  want 
a  single  wall  silo  at 
lower  cost. 


CRAINE  SILO  CO. 
Box  160 

Norwich,  New  York 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  ia  equipped  with  the 
Storm  l’roof  anchoring  system  that  makes  it 
absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  always 
fresh  and  sweet— it  can’t  spoil  in  an  Econ¬ 
omy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make  the  Silo 
perfectly  air-tight.  Hoops  form  easy  ladder. 
Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow  Pine  or  Oregon 
Fir.  Headquarters  for  all  sizes  of  water 
tanks.  Our  motto  is  quality  through  and 
through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  Md., 
and  Roanoke.  Va.  Write  for  catalog, 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO  ,  Dept.  f,  Frederick.  MS. 
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era  milk 


N  INCREASING  INDUSTRY.— Of  all 
domesticated  animals,  there  is  none 
of  greater  value  in  its  place,  and  none 
that  is  less  understood  and  appreciat¬ 
ed  at  the  present  time,  than  the  mod- 
ioat.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  goat  was 


largely  the  object  of  ridicule  and  the  subject  of 
humorists  for  the  comic  page;  but  the  milk  goat  is 
rapidly  coming  into  her  own,  even  in  this  country, 
where  the  industry  is  largely  undeveloped.  It  bids 
fair  to  outclass  anything  of  its  kind,  in  the  place 


for  which  it  is  adapted,  and  in  sections  where  it  can 
be  utilized  to  the  highest  possible  extent.  While  I 
shall  quote  some  extracts  from  the  bulletin  of  Prof. 
Sherwood,  the  principal  features  outlined  in  this 
article  are  the  proven  experience  of  those  who  are 
now  breeding  these  animals,  as  well  as  the  personal 
experience  of  the  writer. 


d  e  r  n  Mi 

SCRIPTURAL  SUGGESTIONS.— It  is  true  that 
in  the  past  this  industry  has  been  confined  largely 
to  the  foreign  class  of  people  who  have  been  taught 
the  merits  of  the  milk  goat  in  their  own  country. 
Today  Americans  have  taken  them  up  to  the  extent 
that  the  best  of  the  breeding  stock  is  held  beyond 
prices  prohibitive  to  many  who  wish  to  own  them, 
and  the  demand  is  far  in  advance  of  the  supply. 
What  regions  and  locations  are  best  adapted  to  the 
goat?  I  quote  from  Psalms  104,  as  follows:  “The 
high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goat.”  The 
psalmist,  in  writing,  understood  fully  the  habits  of 
the  goat,  and  the  wild  instinct  still  clings  to  the 
domesticated  animals.  If  given  their  freedom  in 
open  pasture  they  love  to  search  out  the  highest  and 
rockiest  summits  of  the  range,  because  such  places 
resemble  more  closely  their  natural  habitat. 

HILL  PASTURAGE. — For  this  reason  no  places 


1  k  Goat 

are  better  adapted  to  their  breeding  and  keeping 
than  the  rolling  hill  sections,  unsuited  to  agricultural 
purposes  in  our  own  country — places  where  the 
drainage  is  good,  yet  watered,  and  where  browse  and 
other  vegetation  grows  in  abundance  and  variety.  It 
is  in  these  places  where  the  milk  goats  of  America 
show  at  their  best,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they 
cannot  be  kept  in  almost  any  other  place,  as  there 
is  no  animal  now  under  the  hand  of  domestication 
which  can.  and  does,  so  readily  adapt  itself  to  any 
and  all  conditions.  It  is  this  last  named  fact  which 
is  so  largely  responsible  for  the  present  popularity 
of  the  modern  milk  goat. 

A  FAMILY  MILK  PRODUCER.— When  one  has 
really  learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  milking 
doe  (which  can  be  kept  in  almost  any  backyard),  it  is 
hard  to  turn  him  against  her  and  reinstate  the  millc 
bottle  on  the  front  porch.  Prejudice  on  the  part  of 


Leven  children  in  14  months  is  the  record  of  this  Southern  Maryland  ewe.  This  is  rather  hard  to  believe,  but  here  is  the  record:  Twins  in  November,  1921; 
i.gain  in  May,  1922,  and  triplets  January,  1923.  The  owner  so  far  has  realized  $42  from  the  sale  of  the  two  pair  of  twins,  and  still  has  the  ewe  and  the  triplets 

on  hand. 
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American  people  lias  played  the  important  role  which 
lias  kept  the  goats  of  our  own  country  from  becoming 
more  popular.  We  were  not  brought  up  on  goat’s 
milk  ,  therefore  we  are  amazed  when  we  have  come 
to  know  the  facts  first  hand,  and  learned  to  realize 
lully  what  a  possibility  there  is  in  owning  a  milking 
doe.  It  will  supply  all  the  milk  that  the  average 
family  will  consume,  at  a  price  far  below  that  which 
we  must  pay  for  cow’s  milk,  and  which  in  itself  is  a 
far  superior  article.  The  cow  and  the  goat  were 
never  meant  to  be  rivals  for  the  same  place ;  each 
occupies  an  entirely  different  situation,  though  of 
equal  importance  in  the  place  for  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended. 

LITTLE-KNOWN  VIRTUES. — In  places  wholly 
unsuited  to  keeping  a  cow,  one  may  conveniently  keep 
a  milking  goat  which  will  answer  every  purpose,  and 
this,  too,  at  so  trifling  cost  as  to  be  hardly  noticed. 

!  t  seems  a  strange  thing  that  even  highly  intelligent 
people,  well  informed  in  current  events,  and  with 
the  vast  amount  of  popular  literature  of  the  day  be- 
lore  them,  should  never  have  become  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  domestic  animal  servant 
as  the  modem  milk  goat,  which  carries  the  greatest 
possibilities  of  filling  a  very  important  place  in  the 
economy  of  average  family  life.  Why  this  has  been 
so  is  largely  from  prejudice  and  nothing  else.  A  cow 
is  an  animal  'built  up  from  the  lower  form  by  a 
process  of  steady  improvement,  until  today  we  stop 
in  wonderment  at  the  great  records  which  have  ac¬ 
tually  been  made.  Fifty  years  ago  we  could  hardly 
dream  of  this  possibility,  yet  all  know  that  such  are 
true  facts.  Why,  then,  can  we  not  do  the  same  with 
the  milking  goat,  and  what  reason  can  anyone  pos¬ 
sibly  give  for  not  doing  so?  Our  modern  milkers  are 
not  to  be  compared  in  any  way  with  the  common 
goats,  which  many  are  only  acquainted  with. 

AMOUNT  OF  MILK. — The  first  question  of  the 
novice  will  he,  “How  much  milk  will  a  good  doe  give?” 

It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  ask  how  much  does  a  good 
cow  give.  Goats  are  responsive  to  good  feed  and 
care,  and  while  they  will  stand  more  neglect  than 
most  farm  animals,  yet  there  are  none  that  will  so 
quickly  respond  to  right  care  and  attention.  They 
should  be  fed  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  xuilk 
cow,  and  upon  the  same  feeds,  though  one  may 
easily  keep  about  seven  or  eight  milk  goats  on  the 
same  feed  required  for  the  keeping  of  one  cow.  A 
good  grade  doe,  or  a  crossbred  of  any  of  the  im¬ 
proved  breeds,  as  well  as  the  purebred  stock,  often 
averages  more  than  a  gallon  of  milk  daily  for  10  to 
12  months’  lactation  period,  and  many  of  the  best 
average  more  than  this.  Some  of  the  records  made 
by  the  Toggenbergs  run  very  high.  Gretel,  a  pure¬ 
bred  doe,  has  a  record  of  2,941.5  lbs.  of  milk  in  365 
days.  This  animal  was  owned  by  the  California  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  This  amount  of  milk  is  about  24 
times  her  body  weight.  This  wonderful  animal  has 
since  been  exceeded  in  milk  production  by  Polly  Mac. 
This  doe  is  said  to  have  a  milk  production  of  4,350 
lbs.  in  one  year. 

ESTABLISHED  BREEDS.— Many  other  very  high 
records  have  been  made  from  does  of  all  the  estab¬ 
lished  breeds,  of  which  there  are  three  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  follows:  The  Toggenberg,  from  the  Toggen- 
berg  Valley  in  Switzerland.  These  goats  are  brown 
in  color,  usually  hornless,  with  white  stripes  down 
each  side  of  the  face.  They  are  medium  in  size,  gen¬ 
tle  and  beautiful,  and  the  most  numerous  of  any  in 
America.  The  Saanen,  a  large  pure  white  animal, 
also  comes  from  Switzerland,  and  takes  its  name 
from  the  Saanen  Valley,  from  which  it  has  its  origin. 
The  largest  of  the  three  breeds,  and  perhaps  the  'best 
for  all  purposes,  is  the  Nubian,  which  comes  orig¬ 
inally  from  Nubia,  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  has  been 
found  by  the  earliest  importers  that  these  goats  in 
their  purity  did  not  stand  the  climate  outside  of 
their  native  heath,  and  therefore  it  was  advisable 
to  crossbreed  with  the  native  stock  of  England, 
which  was  largely  done  years  ago.  By  a  systematic 
line  of  careful  breeding  a  race  of  wonderful  produc¬ 
ing  animals  has  been  built  up,  which  we  now  recog¬ 
nize  as  “Anglo-Nubians.”  These  last  named  goats 
are  large,  usually  hornless,  and  come  in  a  variety 
of  colors,  brown,  white,  black,  and  a  combination  of 
all  three.  They  have  very  long  drooping  ears,  which 
is  the  chief  characteristic  of  all  the  Oriental  goats. 

GOAT  PRICES. — While,  as  has  been  said,  any  of 
the  improved  breeds  (the  same  as  milk  cows)  are 
good  producers  and  very  economical  to  keep,  yet  at 
the  same  time  the  prices  obtained  for  purebred  stock 
are  almost  prohibitive,  since  but  few  animabs  are  now 
to  be  had  outside  of  the  grade  stock,  which  is  neces¬ 
sarily  the  one  that  concerns  us  most  at  the  present 
time.  A  good  grade  doe,  which  will  give  about  three 
quarts  of  milk  per  day,  and  keep  it  up  for  seven  to 
10  months,  is  worth  around  $50,  and  many  bring 
even  higher  prices.  It  is  a  good  common  doe  that 
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will  produce  two  quarts  daily,  but  those  giving  only 
this  amount  are  not  considered  when  building  up¬ 
ward,  since  nearly  all  of  the  improved  animals  give 
more  than  this  amount. 

FOUNDATION  STOCK. — Grade  doe  kids  are  best 
to  buy,  as  these  can  be  had  for  less  money,  and  you 
learn  to  care  for  them  while  they  are  making  devel¬ 
opment.  It  is  the  grade  female  that  the  masses  will 
be  interested  in  for  some  time  to  come,  for  reasons 
before  given,  and  the  prices  must  therefore  remain 
somewhat  high.  There  is  an  advantage  in  this  for 
those  who  are  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  establish  a 
herd,  and  sell  young  stock  for  milking  pui’poses,  who 
do  not  care  for  the  milk  themselves.  There  is  a  ready 
demand  for  all  the  females  that  can  be  produced  at 
paying  prices,  while  the  buck  kids  make  excellent 
mutton,  and  I  dare  say  most  of  us  have  eaten  this 
fine  meat,  although  perhaps  someone  told  us  it  was 
‘  lamb.”  While  it  may  not  be  generally  known,  it  is 
a  fact  that  a  great  many  goats  are  slaughtered  and 
sold  as  lamb  in  many  markets,  and  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  of  the  highest  quality  before  they  reach  a  ma¬ 
ture  stage. 

FEEDING  THE  STOCK. — As  brush  destroyers, 
goats  have  no  equal.  The  Angora  goat  is  kept  in 
many  sections  for  this  purpose,  and  while  they  are 
a  vex-y  popular  animal  for  the  mohair  which  they 
produce,  they  are  not  milking  goats,  and  should  not 
be  confounded  with  them.  Milk  goats  are  even  bet¬ 
ter  for  clearing  land  than  any  other  animal,  and 
thrive  on  nearly  every  conceivable  vai’iety  of  plant. 
They  will  not  touch  feed  that  is  contaminated  or  at 
all  musty.  Contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  milk 
goats  are  among  the  most  cleanly  of  all  domestic 
animals,  and  will  starve  before  they  will  partake  of 
foul  foods.  In  our  own  meadows  here  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  where  the  brush  had  almost  overpowered 
us,  the  goats  came  to  our  l-escue,  and  along  our  old 
fences,  where  once  grew  tangles  of  vines,  and  stunted 
growths  of  vaiious  sorts,  sapping  the  life  from  the 
borders  of  the  fields,  one  can  now  drive  the  mower 
close  to  the  walls  and  fences,  which  are  as’  clean  as 
the  middle  of  the  fields. 

CLEANING  THE  PASTURES.— After  haying  is 
over  we  turn  the  goats  in,  and  never  have  to  worry 
about  this  extra  labor  of  cutting  all  brush,  which, 
if  not  checked  in  the  bud,  will  soon  grow,  until  ulti¬ 
mately  the  whole  field  is  a  veritable  little  wilder¬ 
ness.  The  old  pastures,  too,  which  were  infested 
with  sage  brush  and  alders  along  the  ravines,  and 
which  shaded  much  of  the  pasture,  to  such  an  extent 
that  little  good  gi’ass  could  gi’ow,  have  now  been 
completely  cleai’ed,  and  in  all  our  fields  whei’e  the 
goats  have  been  allowed  to  run  there  are  no  un¬ 
sightly  places  left  to  choke  out  the  green  grass 
which  always  follows  the  clearing  of  the  land.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  milk  goats  will  do  this  work  in  less 
time,  and  no  expense  to  you;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  will  pay  for  this  privilege,  and  bring  you  dol- 
lars  that  could  not  possibly  be  had  from  any  other 
branch  of  live  stock  husbandry.  willet  rand  ale. 

New  York. 
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inside  of  one  tin  gasket  over  and  down  on  the  other, 
which  made  a  good  binding  (see  6.)  That  is  all  the 
binding  that  it  needs,  because  the  inside  is  the  only 
part  of  the  gasket  that  gets  any  pressure.  This  gas¬ 
ket,  of  course,  is  made  something  like  the  Ford  gas¬ 
kets,  but  is  much  easier  to  make.  It  did  not  cost 
much,  and  certainly  solved  a  big  problem  for  us. 

New  Yoi’k.  roy  bigelow. 


Water  the  Hot  Air 

We  have  a  new  school-house  with  two  class-rooms 
a  cloak-room  with  basement,  containing  toilets  with 
automatic  electric  water  system,  and  steam-heating 
plant.  We  find  that  the  air  in  the  class-rooms  is  drier 
than  it  should  be  for  the  most  healthful  conditions. 
We  wondered  if  there  was  not  made  some  device  that 
would  allow  some  steam  to  escape  from  the  radiators 
in  a  noiseless  and  satisfactory  manner,  and  thus  in¬ 
crease  the  moisture  content  of  the  air  in  the  class- 

‘Trant  "ilfe°  MkrW  °‘  “Jr  *“ 

\A/^^7  uob  Puk  pans  of  water  on  the  radiators 
and  let  this  watei’  evaporate?  Wre  practice 
that  in  our  own  house  at  times  with  good  effect. 
There  is  every  reason  why  the  air  inside  a  heated 
bouse  should  contain  the  proper  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture.  Not  only  is  this  necessary  for  health,  but  heat 
and  fuel  are  saved.  Dry  air  will  not  hold  heat  prop¬ 
erly,  for  the  heat  passes  through  it.  The  moisture 
and  the  dust  in  the  air  hold  the  heat— in  the  house 
as  well  as  outdooi’s.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
many  times  by  leaving  pans  or  tubs  containing  water 
about  the  house.  The  slow  evaporation  of  this  water 
moistens  the  air,  and  this  moisture  surely  holds  the 
heat.  It  has  well  been  said  that  in  this  way  watei’ 
will  take  the  place  of  coal  oi*  wood. 


A  Good  Gasket  for  Farm  Engine 

THE  cylinder  gasket  on  gas  engines  sometimes 
causes  more  or  less  trouble  by  blowing  out, 
thus  allowing  water  to  run  into  the  cylinder  and  put¬ 
ting  the  engine  out  of  commission.  We  have  a  13- 
h.p.  gasoline  engine  that  has  troubled  us  that  way  for 
the  last  three  years.  We  use  it  for  filling  silo  and 

Paper. . . J  ■  - 
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Diagram  of  Gasket.  Fig.  218 
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thrashing.  A  gasket  made  of  white  asbestos  paper 
with  heavy  wrapping  paper  each  side,  and  put  on 
with  shellac,  will  work  well  on  many  engines,  but  on 
this  one  of  ours  it  would  last  only  about  three  or 
foui’  days,  then  blow  out  and  cause  a  delay  in  our 
job.  At  last  I  made  a  gasket  that  held,  and  not  only 
that,  but  the  cylinder  head  can  be  l’emoved  without 
spoiling  it,  which  saves  some  time  when  overhauling. 

I  bought  a  sheet  of  tin,  the  thin  kind,  which  is 
very  light  and  easily  bent,  and  cut  a  gasket  out  of 
it,  the  same  as  the  old  one  for  the  cylinder  head  (see 
Fig.  218)  with  the  exception  of  having  the  inside 
of  circle  a  little  larger  (see  a  Fig.  21S).  Then  I  cut 
another  one  the  same  as  first,  only  leaving  enough 
tin  inside  to  bend  over,  after  which  I  cut  a  third 
gasket  out  of  the  white  asbestos  paper  to  place  be¬ 
tween  these  two  layers  of  tin.  I  placed  them  to¬ 
gether.  the  paper  gasket  in  the  middle,  and  bent  the 


When  You  Buy  Land,  Know  It 

We  are  on  the  market  to  buy  a  farm.  We  have  seen 
several  and  gone  to  a  big  expense,  but  so  far  we  have 
not  got  what  we  want.  We  looked  over  one  farm  that 
\v®  o  „ed,  and  we  were  to  pay  a  deposit  a  couple  of 
days, after  "i6  *saw  ,PIace  ;  but  when  we  got  home 
ne  haPP“ed  to  read  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  our  next 
(nought  from  an  article  in  thei’e  was  regardful  the 
people  who  have  lost  their  life  savings  by  being  hasty 
Never  having  had  any  experience  with  farming,  we 
decided  to  send  an  expert  to  see  this  farm,  so  went  over 

fn,.aimSlety  that  heLps  Pe°P]e  iu  gening  what  they  should 
t°i  their  money.  So  instead  of  bringing1  a  deposit  we 

a  ^tter  to  the  agent  that  was  to'  sell  us  this  farm, 
stating  that  we  were  going  to  send  an  expert  to  see  it 
lie  sent  us  an  answer  highly  indignant,  stating  that  he 
was  the  expert,  and  if  we  sent  anybody,  the  owner 
uould  sic  dogs  at  the  party.  When  this  friend  was  in 
(he  vicinity  he  went  over  to  see  this  agent.  Our  friend 
wanted  to  see  the  place,  but  agent  would  not  show  it 

blia;  .  ^  hat  could  have  been  wrong  with  this  place? 
Everything  looked  good  to  us,  buildings  and  all  but 

trouble  If  tbc  srouad-  That  »  "'“'f 

New  York.  M’  z’ 

^■011  are  justified  in  wanting  to  know  all  about 

that  fai’in  befoi’e  buying  it.  If  mox’e  people 
m  ould  act  in  that  way  there  would  be  fewer  farm 
tragedies  to  report.  It  is  a  favorite  trick  of  some 
agents  and  owners  to  sell  worthless  farms  on  con¬ 
tract.  They  take  all  the  money  they  can  get  from 
the  buyer,  and  tie  him  up  in  such  a  way  that  if  he 
fails  to  make  payments  he  loses  all  he  has  put  in. 
►Some  farms  have  been  sold  half  a  dozen  times  in 
that  way.  It  is  an  infei’ual  scheme — common  high¬ 
way  robbei-y  being  a  game  of  tag  compax-ed  with  it. 
In  most  cases  the  land  on  such  a  farm  is  woi’thless ; 
xocky  or  leacliy,  ox*  exhausted  by  long  cropping. 
The  trick  is  to  keep  the  buildings  up  in  good  shape. 
This  attracts  the  buyei’,  who  usually  knows  nothing 
about  the  land.  There  have  been  cases  where  big 
cornstalks  have  been  taken  from  rich  land  and  put 
in  the  barn  as  “a  sample  of  what  the  soil  will  do,” 
v  hen  in  l’eality  the  thin  land  could  hai’dly  produce 
a  stalk  as  lai’ge  as  youi*  thumb.  No  man  unfamiliar 
with  farming  should  ever  buy  such  a  fai*m  without 
lia\  ing  a  good  fanner  oi*  some  expert  go  and  exam¬ 
ine  the  soil.  Such  a  man  with  shovel  and  pick,  dig¬ 
ging  here  and  there,  can  make  a  fair  estimate  as  to 
the  value  of  the  soil.  At  any  rate  he  can  tell  wheth¬ 
er  the  land  will  produce  crops.  No  inexperienced 
back-to-the-lander  should  evei’  buy  thin  and  leachy 
land.  An  experienced  man  with  good  capital  can 
often  build  such  soils  up  and  make  them  productive, 
but  such  a  course  would  spell  absolute  ruin  to  a 
back-to-the-lander  who  is  short  of  money,  lacking  in 
experience,  and  who  must  pay  intei’est  and  living 
out  of  the  land.  The  chances  ai’e  that  this  agent 
knew  that  any  “expert”  would  see  at  a  glance  that 
this  soil  could  not  support  a  family.  Our  friend  has 
saved  his  money.  Let  him,  (and  others)  take  the 
lesson  to  heart. 


The  Health  Depai’tment  of  New  York  City  has  taken 
off  that  embargo  on  live  rabbits  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  several  times.  It  was  a  hardship  to  many  ship¬ 
pers. 


f  i  -'H  :* 
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Courtesy  of  Goat  World 


Sowing  Sweet  Clover  on  Wheat 

Can  you  tell  me  from  experience  how  my  plans  would 
be  likely  to  work  out  on  a  certain  field?  Last  Autumn 
I  sowed  wheat  after  corn,  which  is  the  usual  practice 
in  this  part  of  Maryland.  Now  I  propose  to  sow  Sweet 
clover  in  the  wheat  this  Spring  (with  a  disk  seeder), 
and  as  our  wheat  here  is  always  in  shock  before  July  1 
the  clover  would  have  a  month  to  grow,  when  I  would 
turn  it  under  and  seed  again  with  buckwheat  and  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  'Would  the  clover  make  enough  growth  an 
that  time  to  make  it  profitable,  and  would  it  pay  me  to 
sow  Hubam  instead  of  the  biennial  Sweet  clover t  Or 
again,  would  it  pay  me  to  cut  the  buckwheat  and  let 
the  clover  grow  till  later  and  then  sow  rye  and  vetch, 
as  I  want  to  have  the  field  for  early  Spring  pasture  and 
then  turn  under  for  corn?  A.  M.  w. 

Eastern  Shore,  Md. 

THE  plan  as  outlined  by  A.  M.  W.  is  workable, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  the  most  practical  way  of 
working  out  the  problem.  It  will  be  moie  01  less 
expensive,  and  I  doubt  if  the  results  would  justify 
expenses  involved.  With  the  exception  of  the  buck¬ 
wheat  in  the  plan  suggested,  the  crops 
would  be  used  as  green  manures,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  growth  of  wheat  and  clover  to 
justify  the  expense  of  seeding  in  order 
to  turn  under  for  rye  and  vetch  in  the 
Fall.  We  have  seeded  buckwheat  and 
Crimson  clover  together,  and  as  a  usual 
thing  get  good  results,  but  we  like  to 
get  this  seed  in  the  ground  by  the 
middle  of  July  at  the  latest.  This 
plan  allows  us  to  get  our  buckwheat 
off  the  ground  and  thrashed  by  the 
latter  part  of  September.  In  some  sea¬ 
sons  the  buckwheat  has  acted  as  a 
nurse  crop  for  the  clover  with  good 
results,  but  as  the  usual  thing  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  seed  some  other  grains  with  the 
Crimson  clover. 

Our  experience  with  Hubam  clover 
has  been  limited  to  the  past  two  years 
and  we  have  not  yet  tried  seeding 
in  the  Spring  on  wheat.  From  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  Hubam  it  would  seem 
that  this  would  be  the  crop  for  A.  M. 

W.  to  seed  on  wheat  rather  than  the 
biennial  Sweet  clover,  as  it  makes 
much  more  rapid  growth,  and  would 
thus  provide  more  green  material  to 
turn  under. 

Wie  should  follow  the  plan  here  out¬ 
lined.  Sow  15  to  20  lbs.  scarified,  inoc¬ 
ulated  Sweet  clover  on  the  wheat  the 
last  of  March  or  first  of  April.  Hubam 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  Sweet 
clover  if  desired,  and  it  should  give 
more  growth  than  the  Sweet  clover  by 
August.  The  latter  part  of  August 
this  clover  should  be  turned  under  and 
the  land  seeded  to  either  of  these  three 
combinations:  (1)  Crimson  clover, 

wheat  and  vetch;  (2)  Crimson  clover, 
vetch  or  (3)  rye  and  vetch,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood,  of  course,  that  we  mean  the 
Hairy  vetch,  and  not  Spring  or  Sum¬ 
mer  vetch. 

The  combination  of  clover,  wheat 
and  vetch  has  been  our  choice  for  the 
last  few  years,  and  it  has  provided  us 
with  a  fine  early  pasture  for  hogs  and 
cattle.  We  also  seed  this  mixture  in 
the  cornfield  at  the  time  we  lay  the 
corn  by,  or  at  the  last  working.  We 
have  also  used  the  other  two  combina¬ 
tions,  but  prefer  the  clover,  wheat  and 
vetch  mixture  above  any  of  the  others. 

The  criticism  I  would  make  in  the 
plan  as  outlined  by  A.  M.  W.  is  that 
first  of  all  it  is  too  expensive  for  the 
results  obtained.  As  clover  seed  is  an 
expensive  proposition  it  would  seem 
best  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of 
good  out  of  the  crop  when  sown,  which 
would  not  be  the  case,  we  feel,  in  the 
plan  as  outlined.  I  doubt  very  much 
if  Crimson  clover  seeded  in  August 
would  make  enough  growth  to  turn 
under  and  seed  to  rye  and  vetch,  and 
if  it  did  make  a  good  stand  I  should 
hesitate  about  turning  it  under. 

Maryland.  a.  m.  cobb. 


Harness  a  Spring.”  Had  the  writer  sent  me  a  pres¬ 
ent  of  $200  I  could  not  have  used  it  to  any  more 
advantage  than  I  did  the  idea  which  he  gave.  I 
had  a  spring  that  was  boxed  at  the  head,  and  it  was 
a  very  “weak  sister,”  running  a  stream  about  as 
large  as  a  12-gauge  wire.  Weather  variations  seemed 
to  have  little  effect  on  it,  as  the  volume  was  about 
the  same,  be  the  weather  wet  or  dry.  I  kept,  at 
that  time,  about  five  to  seven  cows,  and  during  the 
dryest  spells  I  would  have  to  draw  water  to  put  in 
the  tank.  One  day  I  was  cleaning  out  the  box,  and 
I  noticed  that  below  it  the  ground  was  wet,  which 
made  me  think  that  a  part  of  the  water  was  seeping 
away,  so  I  resolved  to  try  our  friend’s  idea.  I  got 
some  3-inch  tile,  tore  out  the  box  and  filled  the  hole 
up  to  the  pipe,  then  placed  one  of  the  tiles  over  the 
end  of  the  pipe  about  4  inches,  packing  clay  around 
it  to  guide  the  water  into  the  pipe.  I  added  two 


Purebred  Toggenberg  Doe.  Fig.  219 


more  tiles  and  placed  a  fiat  stone  at  the  end,  cover¬ 
ing  the  tile  with  gravel,  then  put  in  dirt  and  sods 
to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  surface.  I  was 
somewhat  disappointed,  however,  as  the  stream  had 
not  increased  in  size  perceptibly.  However,  on  going 
to  the  place  the  following  day  I  found  the  cows  had 
not  drank  all  the  water,  as  they  had  been  doing,  but 
there  was  a  good  supply  in  the  tank,  which  increased 
gradually  until  the  third  day,  when  I  found  the 
tank,  which  holds  about  10  barrels,  was  running 
over.  I  afterwards  increased  my  dairy  to  11  head, 
and  still  had  water  to  spare. 

Now  that  I  had  plenty  of  water  I  put  myself  to 
work  to  devise  a  plan  to  keep  it  from  freezing.  The 
pipe  was  covered  in  the  ground  a  foot  or  more  down 
to  the  tank,  then  an  elbow  and  short  piece  of  pipe 
used  to  convey  it  to  the  top  of  the  tank,  then  another 
elbow  and  short  piece  to  carry  it  over  the  edge  into 
the  tank.  The  water  had  to  remain  in 
this  pipe  until  it  was  forced  over  by 
the  very  slight  pressure  from  the 
spring.  After  I  had  solved  the  riddle 
I  went  to  work  and  dug  the  pipe  out 
of  the  ground  from  the  tank  about  two 
rods,  taking  off  the  elbows  and  short 
pieces  at  the  end,  running  the  water 
straight  to  the  top  of  the  tank,  block¬ 
ing  up  the  pipe  so  as  not  to  allow  it  to 
sag.  I  cut  two  poles  about  4  inches 
through  and  10  feet  in  length,  and 
placed  one  on  each  side  the  pipe  where 
it  came  out  of  the  ground,  nailed  a 
piece  of  board  about  16  inches  long 
across  the  ends  to  keep  them  from 
spreading.  From  these  poles  to  the 
tank  I  built  a  form  from  boards,  driv¬ 
ing  four  stakes  and  putting  the  boards 
inside.  I  then  drew  a  small  load  of 
horse  manure  and  packed  all  around 
the  pipe,  packing  it  well  and  over  the 
pipe  about  0  inches.  Previous  to  this 
I  had  drawn  over  the  end  of  the  pipe 
a  piece  of  rubber  hose,  contracting  the 
end  by  means  of  tacks  to  the  size  of 
the  stream  to  prevent  cold  air  coming 
into  the  end  of  the  pipe.  I  cut  a  notch 
in  the  edge  of  the  tank,  which  is 
square,  so  that  it  could  be  covered.  1 
then  made  a  cover  for  the  tank  with  a 
door  on  one  side,  and  have  kept  it 
banked  with  snow.  Wie  have  had  some 
very  cold  weather  here  this  Winter; 
one  day  was  20.  another  18,  below  zero 
and  the  tank  has  never  frozen  over 
more  than  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  the  little  22  caliber  stream 
runs  as  it  does  in  July,  supplying  13 
head  and  lots  to  spare. 

New  York.  l.  d.  paksell. 


Courtesy  of  Goat,  World 

This  is  Reg  inns  Agaueppe.  Fig.  220 

A  typical  purebred  Nubian  milk  doe.  Her  teats  are  larger  than  those  of  the  average 
cow.  A  high  point  of  the  Nubian  breed  is  their  great  leanness.  Like  a  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  cow,  all  the  milk  does  of  the  three  improved  breeds  carry  no  surplus  fat. 


An  Anti-freezing  Tank 

WISH  to  write  a  word  in  favor  of 
the  person  who  having  discovered  a 
tew  idea  brings  it  along  and  places  it 
ipon  the  altar  that  others  may  enjoy 
he  benefit.  Some  three  or  four  years 
igo  you  printed  an  article  on  “How  to 


Courtesy  of  Goat  World 


Pruning  9-Year  Old  Peach 
Trees 

I  have  a  peach  orchard  of  about  200 
trees,  consisting  of  such  varieties  as 
Greensboro,  Carman,  Champion,  Elberta 
and  two  later  varieties.  They  have  re¬ 
ceived  ordinary  care  in  the  way  of  culti¬ 
vating  and  fertilizing,  and  grown  to  a 
good  size,  but  have  had  very  little  prun¬ 
ing,  except  to  remove  diseased  or  dead 
wood.  Many  of  the  trees  have  grown  in 
the  vase  shape,  but  some  have  small, 
crooked  limbs  growing  out  from  the 
trunk  between  the  ground  and  the  main 
fork  of  the  tree.  I  wish  to  remove  these 
small  lower  branches,  as  they  are  in  the 
way  of  cultivation,  and  very  liable  to  be 
bruised  or  broken  ;  but  was  told  by  a  friend 
to  “do  very  little  cutting  around  a  peach 
tree.”  I  have  tied  these  limbs  up  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  with  binder  twine  other 
years.  Trees  are  nine  years  old.  What 
do  the  experts  say  ?  w.  V.  H. 

Long  Island. 

‘ INE-YEAR-OLD  peach  trees  which 
have  received  very  little  prun¬ 
ing  are  probably  high-headed  and 
going  higher.  The  “friend”  who  stated 
“do  very  little  cutting  around  a  peach 
tree”  evidently  does  not  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  strong,  stocky,  low-headed 
peach  tree  is  obtained  only  by  rather 
severe  yearly  pruning.  The  peach  tree 
can  “stand”  more  cutting  than  any  of 
our  other  fruit  trees. 

My  suggestion  to  the  owner,  assum¬ 
ing  he  wishes  to  keep  his  peach  trees 
from  “going  into  the  air,”  is  to  cut  the 
tops  back  rather  severely,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  cut  to  outside  branches,  thus 
making  the  centers  more  open,  with 
the  result  that  new  fruiting  will  de¬ 
velop  lower  down,  rather  than  at  the 
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No  need  to  say 
“I  wish  l  dared” 


How  often  have  you  heard 
the  expression,  “I  can’t  drink 
coffee;  it  doesn’t  agree  with 
me !  ”  Yet  there  is  an  undeni¬ 
able  satisfaction  in  having  a 
hot  drink  with  meals. 

Postum  supplies  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  safety,  both.  No  need 
to  deny  yourself  the  pleasure 
of  this  fragiant,  invigorating 
cup  through  fear  of  nervous 
disturbance  afterward. 
Postum  is  rich  and  comfort¬ 
ing,  and  there’s  nothing  in  it 
that  can  harm  anybody. 

Why  not  follow  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  thousands  who  have 
left  off  the  risks  of  coffee,  for 
the  assured  satisfaction  and 
of  Postum? 

Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in  two 
forms:  Instant  Postum  (in  tins) 
prepared  instantly  in  the  cup  by 
the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages)  for 
those  who  prefer  to  make  the 
drink  while  the  meal  is  being  pre¬ 
pared;  made  by  boiling  fully  20 
minutes. 


Postum 


FOR  HEALTH 
“There's  a  Reason  ” 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


20  Apple  Trees  for  $5 

First-Class,  One- Year,  2  to  3 
Feet,  By  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid 

York  Imperial,  Rome  Beauty,  Jonathan, 
Grimes  Golden,  Winesap,  Delicious,  Stayman 
Winesap  and  full  assortment  of  others.  No 

disease;  varieties  true;  satisfactory  quality  sod  condition 
cnaranteed.  Your  Money  Back  if  not  pleased. 

Write  for  catalogue  on  full  line  of  othar 
nursery  stock 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Department  R  -  New  Haven,  Missour 


MALONEY  TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamentals,  Vines,  Shrubs, 
Maloney  A-l  quality,  selected  from  the 
choicest  stock  grown  in  our  400-acre 
nurseries.  Direct  to  you  at  cost  plus 
one  profit  only.  Hardy,  fresh  dug, 
healthy,  true  to  name— Write  for  free 
descriptive  catalog  giving  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  about  nursery  stock.  We  prepay  trans¬ 
portation  charges  on  all  orders  over  $7.50. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 
Osnivillc's  ri.nctr  Nurseries,  57  Main  SI.,  Bansville,  N.f. 

Reliable  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plants 

Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Apple,  3-4-ft.,  25c.  Peach,  3-ft.,  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Send  today  for  our  1923  money  saving  catalog. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva.  Ohio 

You  Should  Use  Our 

Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants 

And  get  your  cabbage  into  the  markets  four  to  six  weeks 
earlier  than  you  can  by  using  home  grown  hot  house 
plants.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefields,  Succes¬ 
sion  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices  by  express,  f.o.b.  here,  1  *00 
for  <1.26;  5000  for  $5.00;  10.000  for  $9.00;  25,000  for  $20.00. 
Should  you  wish  plant*  shipped  by  parcel  post  add  one 
dollar  per  thousand  to  above  prices.  Rati»faction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  purchase  price  of  plants  refunded. 


S.  M.  GIBSON  CO. 


Yonges  Island,  S.  C. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Plant  Fulwood’*  Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants  and  have 
headed  cabbage  three  weeks  earlier  than  you  will 
with  home-grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  Wakefield, 
Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market.  Prices  by  express  >1.00  per  thousand.  By 
Parcel  Post,  postpaid.  500  for  $1.25;  1,000  for  >2.25.  Prompt 
shipments.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  returned. 
P.  D.  FULWOOD  -  .  .  Tifton,  Gn. 

CABBAGE  SEED 

Danish  Ball  Head.  Imported  direct  from  Holland. 
$2.25  lb.  postpaid. 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Inc.,  210  W.  Genesee  SI.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Buy  Trees 

with  a 

Reputation 

Kelly’s  Trees 
are  all  sturdy, 
healthy,  per¬ 
fect  specimens. 
We  guarantee 
that  every  tree  sent  you  will  satisfy 
you  perfectly.  All  varieties,  trees 
for  every  locality  and  condition 
of  soil. 

Send  for  Free  1923  Catalog 

Interesting,  helpful,  filled  with  valu¬ 
able  information  gleaned  from  ourl  43 
years'  experience  dealing  direct  with 
fruit  growers.  Get  this  latest  1923 
Catalog,  entirely  free. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.  ^Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Peaches 
lor  Profit 

pEACH  TREES  now  offer  a 
A  splendid  opportunity  for 
profit.  One  customer  writes  that 
he  sold  $1300  worth  of  peaches 
from  one  acre  last  season. 

Barnes'  Peach  Trees  are  from  hardy  northern- 
grown  stock — all  leading  varieties.  They  are 
straight,  clean  and  true  to  name. 

We  offer  standard  varieties  of  Apple.  Plum.  Cherry  and 
other  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits  and  Ornamentals.  Buy 
your  trees  from  long-established  nurserymen,  with  a 
reputation  for  quality  and  accuracy. 

Write  today  for  Price  List  and  further  information 

/5ciscrLas  /5/co 


NURSERY 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


HUBAM 


Guaranteed  to  be  Ames,  Iowa, 
Strain.  25 c  per  lb.  prepaid. 
Grown  inWesternXewYorkfor 
3  years.  Acclimated,  scarified. 

WRIGHT  BROS.,  •»  P.  Erie.  Pa, 


ably  does  at  present.  No  harm  will  be 
done  to  the  trees  by  removing  the  lower 
branches  which  are  interfering  with  cul¬ 
tivation. 

Peaches  are  produced  on  wood  which 
grew  the  previous  season,  hence  to  have 
a  supply  of  bearing  wood  the  older 
branches  must  be  -thinned  out  to  induce 
the  growth  of  vigorous  new  wood.  The 
annual  thinning  of  the  branches  also 
helps,  in  reducing  the  amount  of  fruit 
thinning  necessary,  as  many  branches  are 
removed  which  would  otherwise  set  fruit. 

S.  P.  HOLLISTER. 


The  “Kitchenette” — A  Small-type  Hub¬ 
bard  Squash 


HAVE  SOMETHING  TO  HARVEST 
WHEN  HARVEST  TIME  COMES 


PLANT 

SELECTED 

SEEDS 


A  small-sized  Hubbard  squash,  weigh¬ 
ing  from  5  to  7  lbs.,  and  called  the 
“Kitchenette,”  has  recently  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  was  pictured  on  page 
j  426.  It  is  a  pure  strain  of  small  Hub- 
i  bard,  which  has  been  originated  by  the 
vegetable  gardening  section  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Experiment  Station,  and  which  was 
first  introduced  in  1920  to  the  members 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural 
Society.  The  quality  of  the  “Kitchenette” 
is  of  the  best,  and  in  yield  and  keeping 
quality  it  compares  favorably  with  the 
large  Hubbard ;  these  points,  combined 
with  small,  uniform,  and  convenient  size 
makes  it  particularly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  housewife.  It  is  as  a  new 
market  type  to  meet  this  trade  that  the 
small-type  Hubbard  has  been  developed; 
but  it  is  of  further  importance  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  ripens  in  Minnesota 
six  weeks  from  blossom.  Consequently 
it  will  be‘  doubly  welcome  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  the  country,  tvhere  a 
short  growing  season  prevails. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  New  Yorkers 
to  know  how  this  strain  was  produced, 
and  that,  though  it  was  originated  in  far¬ 
away  Minnesota,  yet  New  York  State 
was  closely  associated  with  its  origin. 
In  1914  Richard  Wellington,  formerly 
of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  and  since  returned, 
was  head  of  the  section  of  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etable  investigation  at  the  Minesota  Sta¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  familiar  with  selection 
work  in  corn  and  tobacco,  and  conceived 
the  idea  of  inbreeding  and  selection  among 
vegetables.  Accordingly  in  the  Spring  of 
1914  he  collected  Hubbard  squash  seed 
from  seedliouses  and  growers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  planted  them 
that  year. 

Any  gardener  knows  how  many  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  squash  are  found  in  a  patch, 
evui  ihough  all  the  plants  are  grown  from 
seed  from  the  same  source.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  the  seed  is  produced  by  “open”  or 
“cross-pollination” ;  that  is.  insects  work¬ 
ing  in  the  field  where  the  seed  was 
grown  bring  the  pollen  from  plants  of 
slightly  different  types,  and  the  resulting 
seed  is  a  mixture.  In  fact,  .Tames  J.  II. 
Gregory  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  who  in¬ 
troduced  the  Hubbard  in  the  middle  of 
the  past  century,  has  recorded  the  varia¬ 
bility  of  his  introduction.  The  plan  at 
Minnesota  was  to  self-fertilize  the  more 
desirable  of  the  numerous  types  found 
growing  from  the  collected  seed,  and  to 
select  for  purity  and  uniformity  over  a 
period  of  years.  By  this  system  of  in- 
breeding  and  selection  it  was  hoped  to 
develop  better  strains  of  Hubbard  squash. 

Now  the  squash  plant  bears  two  kinds 
of  flowers,  male,  which  produce  the  pol¬ 
len,  and  female,  which  after  fertilization 
by  the  pollen  from  the  male  flowers,  pro¬ 
duce  fruit.  It  has  always  been  held  that 
it  is  impossible  to  self-fertilize  squash 
blossoms,  but  at  the  Minnesota  Station 
it  was  found  to  be  a  comparatively  sim¬ 
ple  task.  .Since  some  of  the  flowers  are 
female,  it  is  not  necessary  to  perform  any 
preliminary  emasculation,  merely  to  snap 
a  rubber  band  over  the  large  unopened 
flower  and  so  effectively  prevent  the  en¬ 
trance  of  insects  which  might  contaminate 
the  cross  with  pollen  from  foreign  sources. 
Then  pollen  from  any  flowers  of  the  same 
plant  may  be  applied  bv  hand  to' the  fe¬ 
male  flower  and  the  seed  from  the  result¬ 
ing  “self-pollinated”  fruit  collected  and 
planted  the  next  year.  It  can  be  seen 
that  if  this  is  done  over  a  period  of  years 
eventually  a  pure  strain  will  be  devel¬ 
oped.  This  is  exactly  tvhat  was  done,  and 
for  a  period  of  five  or  six  years. 

The  results  were  immediately  apparent, 
for  out  of  many  distinct  types  or  strains 
no  less  than  20  were  retained  as  desirable 
or  nromising.'  The  fruits  varied  in  size, 
color  or  skin,  thickness  of  flesh,  time  of 
maturity  and  yield  ;  the  shape  was  round, 
long,  slender,  or  necked ;  the  skin  was 
smooth,  warty,  or  ribbed,  and.  of  course, 
there  were  similar  differences  in  vine 
characters.  From  the  many  types  de¬ 
veloped  one,  the  “Kitchenette,”  was  dis¬ 
tributed  as  worthy  of  trial. 

It  is  interesting  by  way  of  passing 
comment  to  note  the  quickness  with  which 
this  small-type  Hubbard  appeals  to  the 
housewife.  The  writer  was  the  eye  wit¬ 
ness  to  a  tragedy  in  w’hieh  a  large  Hub¬ 
bard  squash  awaiting  its  opportunity  to 
grace  the  Christmas  table  wasted  in  the 
attic  while  a  half-dozen  Kitchenettes 
from  the  grocer’s  took  it  place  at.  the 
festive  board.  it.  b.  t. 


Northern-grown  seeds.  Selected  with  ex¬ 
treme  rare.  Produce  unusually  well.  Are 
reasonably  priced,  too.  Try  them  this 
season.  We  make  it  easy  for  you  in  our 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 

on  Seeds  in  Packets  and  Ounces  * 

Buy  $1.00  worth  of  seeds  as  listed  in  catalog 
and  you  may  select  25  cts.  worth  additional. 
Buying  $2.00  worth  you  may  select  an 
additional  50  cts.  worth,  complimentary. 
With  $5.00  purchase,  it  is  your  privilege 
to  select  $2.00  worth  more.  Instead  of  extra 
seeds,  with  each  dollar’s  worth  of  seeds 
you  may  prefer 

Cinnamon  Bulbs 

Write  for  particulars 

These  bulbs  develop  into  beautiful,  fragrant 
climbers.  Select  your  seed  selections  from 
our  select  list  in  our  1923  CATALOG. 

Write  for  YOUR  free  copy  today 

*  NOTE— Special  offer  does  NOT  apply  to  seeds  In  BULK. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

Established  J&58  Portland.  Maine 


QUAKER  HILL  FARM 
SEEDS 

Are  SUPERIOR  Because 

1.  Each  strain  was  developed  by  plant¬ 
breeding  experts. 

2.  They  have  averaged  highest  yields  in 
farm  bureau  and  college  tests. 

3.  Field  and  bin  inspections  by  disin¬ 
terested  persons  show  the  disease  freedom 
and  purity. 

Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Potatoes, 
Beans 

Write  for  Descriptions ,  Records  and  Prices . 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER 
K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  M,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 


Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn  direct  from 
reliable  growers  in  the  famous  West  Branch 
Valley  of  Northern  Pennsylvania.  Every 
field  producing  this  corn  was  thoroughly 
inspected  by  a  disinterested  committee  of 
experts.  Every  bag  is  certified  and  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  growers  to  be  mature,  of 
high  quality,  purity  and  germination.  Ask 
your  CouDty  Agent  about  this  genuine  Cer¬ 
tified  Ensilage  Corn,  grown  especially  for 
seed  ’by  West  Branch  Co-Operative  Seed 
Growers.  Write  us  for  sample,  prices  and 
complete  description. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Box  D,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


AN  EXTRA  COW 


KEEP  AN  EXTRA  COW 

nd  get  the  extra  profits 
without  burdening  your- 
extra  feed  cost. 


self  with 


ROSS’  GENUINE  EUREKA  CORN 

Will  do  it  for  you.  This  corn  has  made  won¬ 
derful  records  the  world  over.  For  your  pro¬ 
tection  every  bag  of  Genuine  Ross’  Eureka 
bears  our  trademark.  Let  us  send  you  our 
big  1923  catalogue.  Dept.  R. 

Northern  Grown  Seeds 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.  -  Worcester,  Mass. 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Tim¬ 
othy,  99.70%  pure.  $4.00  per  bushel  of  45  pounds. 
Metcalf’s  Timothy  and  Alsike  Mixed,  at  $4.50  per 
bushel  of  45  pounds. 

Bags  free  and  freight  paid  on  each  in  fiye  bushel  lots. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 
206-208  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GRAPES-STRA  WHERRIES 

Sm*!1  Frnits,  Garden  Seeds,  Bulbs  and 
MONEY  Plants.  Our  catalogue  tails  you  how  to 
CROPS  grow  them.  It's  free.  Write  today. 
RANSOM  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO., Geneva, O. 


’XA/’ilHpr  r^iirrnnt  Li&ht-  2-year,  $3  per  100  by  mail. 
W  Iioer  Lolrrani  ftoper  1,000  by  Express.  Good 
plants.  Chas.  Black  -  Hlghtetown,  New  Jersey 


PEACH  TREE  BORERS  (P-CBemeneJ. 

Kill,dbr KRYSTALGAS %%  “"c$o.d: 

Dept.  A,  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  Rahway,  N.  J. 


•  When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Strawberry  Plants 

The  Kind  That  Pays  Big  Profits 


JOHNSON’S  PLANTS  are  backed  by  our  42  years’ 
experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  business  and  a 
reputation  for  fair  dealing  with  thousands  of  satisfied 
customers.  Our  experience  protects  you. 

100 

Bubach  (Imp) . $0.80 

Big  Joe  (Per) . 

Big  Late  (Per) . 

Chesapeake  (Per).... 

Dr.  Burrell  (Per).... 

Ford  (Per)  . 80 

Gandy  (Per)  . 

Gibson  (Per)  . 

Horsey  (Per)  .  .80 

Klondyke  (Per)  . 70 

Kellogg’s  Prize  (Imp) 

Ltipton  (Per)  . 

Missionary  (Per) . 70 

Nic  Olimer  (Per).... 

Premier  (Per)  . 

Howard  17  (Per)... 

Wm.  Belt  (Per) . 80 

Progressive  (Iiver-B’ing)  1.50 
Minnesota  1017  (E,  B.).' 

Write  for  free  catalog  or  order  direct. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  O  CO.  •  Salisbury,  Md. 


100 

1.000 

5,000 

10.80 

$5.00 

$23.75 

.80 

5,00 

23.75 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

.90 

6.00 

28.75 

.70 

4.00 

18,75 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

5.00 

23.75 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

.80 

6.00 

23.75 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

.70 

4.00 

18.75 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

.80 

5.00 

23.75 

1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Plants 
Vegetable  Roots 
Vegetable  Plants 
Flower  Plants 


TV!  .  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Dow- 
KOKKlf  lOtllC  berry,  Blackberry,  Loganberry, 
UCIiy  *  Idlllw  Gooseberry.  Currant.  Grape 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Hop,  Horseradish 
roots. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Celary, Tomato,  Parsley.  Egr« 
Plant,  Onion.  Beet,  Sweet 
Potato,  Pepper  plants. 
Hollyhock,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Foxglove,  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liam,  Poppy,  Phlox  and 
other  perennials  ;  Pansy, 
Aster,  Columbine,  Salvia,  Snapdragon,  Zinnia  and  other 
annuals;  Roses,  Shrubs.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bay.,  N.  Y. 

Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

F resit  dug,  direct  from  NURSERY  to  you, , 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cher¬ 
ry,  Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc, 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants,  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trets,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Bax  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 

CD  II  IT  TDCCC  Apple.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry 
mill  I  I  11  CEO  and  Quince.  Also  Grapes,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Asparagus. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ing  Ererbearers.  We 

hare  a  fine  lot  to  offer  at  wholesale  prices. 
UCftrTHDI  C  Dl  AIITC  A11  kinds  grown  from  se¬ 
lf  tbt  I  AtILC  r  LAN  I  0  lected  seed.  Get  our  price 
on  plants  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Catalog  free. 

C.  E.  FIELD  -  Scwdl,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Catalogue.  No  other  in  the  country  like  it.  Full 
of  valuable  information.  You  will  not  throw  it  into  the 
wastebasket.  C.  8.  PKATT,  Athol,  Mass. 

UAUlinn  12  YRS.  successfulgrower 

HUWtinll  I  I  offers  you  the  great  money  maker. 

■  ■  Freshly  dug,  well  rooted  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  $1  .BO  100.  Circular.  J.  BRITTON,  Oh.paoh.t, It. I. 

Donrorccii/r  everbearing  strawberry  plants 

rliuuncodiwc  J160  pel.  JOO;  $10.00  per  1,000. 

BASIL  PEKRY,  R.  R.  5,  Georgetown,  Bel. 

OIIDCDIAD  strain  progressive  everbearing  straw- 
dtlrCIflvn  berries.  Fruit  3  MONTHS  from  planting 
until  frost.  Plants,  $2  hundred;  $18  M,  postpaid. 

OPTIMISTIC  FARM  -  Camden.  New  York 


NORTHERN  GROWN  PLANTS 

Plum  Farmer  Black  Raspberry,  $15  perM;  100— 
S2.51I;  Red  June,  100— $5.  Strawberry,  Sen.  Dunlap. 
Parson’s  Beauty  and  Bushel  Basket,  strong  and 
well  rooted  plants  from  last  year's  plantation,  per 
M,  S3;  100— $1.  Progressive  Everbearing,  100—S2. 
All  plants  by  hundreds,  postpaid.  10  Per  Cent. 
DISCOUNT  on  orders  of  $50  or  more.  Established 
in  1870,  KKAN  BROS.,  Geneva,  New  York 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $4  POST 

villi  150  Sen.  Dunlap,  150  Warfield.  «  PAH* 
V  W  We  have  11  Best  Varieties.  Also  Raspberries. 
17  years’  experience.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalog  free. 

J.E.  HAMPTON  &  SON,  R7,  Bangor,  Mich, 

Surplus  Strawberry  Plants  for  list  of  20  leading  va¬ 
rieties.  II.  II.  Bennlng  •  Clyde,  New  York 


OVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES  catalog^ 

FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 


■There’s  big  money  in- 


a  The  biggest  profit  crop  you  can 

■  I  1  A  Q®  raise.  We  have  some  of  the 
B  M  Kd  Tk  finest  strains  of  Telephone, 

I  JT\U/  Alderman,  Thomas  Laxtou  and 

1  ONLY  $7.50 

Bags  free  and  freight  prepaid  to  your  station 
on  3  bushels  or  over.  Don’t  buy  cheap  seed.  We 
have  the  best  stocks  grown.  Order  now  before 
stocks  are  exhausted. 

Also  write  for  low  prices  on  best  grass-seeds 
B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.,  202  W.  Genesee  St,  Syracuse.'N.Y. 


Washington  Asparagus  Roots 

•■per  100;  $0—500;  *15perM.  GEO.  F.  WHEELER, Coneard,  Msis. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 


PnlmnHn  2  yr.-old  roots,  by  mail, 

raimeno  »i.ao:  100  at  •«;  1,000 

prepaid.  50  at  $1;  100  at  SI. 50; 

500  or  more  at  1,000  rate. 

Zahn’a  Fruit  Farm  -  Amityville,  N  Y 


prepaid,  50  at 
at  #12.  Not 
1,000  at  $10 


GROW  GENUINE  PEDIGREED  Washington  Asparagus 

Extra  large,  selected  roots,  $16  per  1,000;  $2  per  100. 
Howards  No.  17  strawberry  plants,  $8  per  1,000. 

Wilfrid  Wheeler  -  Concord,  Mass. 


ASPARAGUS  ZXLVS. 

est  tenderest,  most  profitable,  “The  Washington.”  100 
roots,  $1.50;  1,000,  $10.50,  Postpaid.  Plant  list  free. 

SUNNYBROOK  ROOT  GARDENS,  Lancaster.  Pa.  R.  6 


Plum  FARMER 

Raspberry  plants  for  sale. 

J.  E,  HAMPTON  &  SON  Bangor,  Mich. 


d»1  UNIVERSAL  STRAWBERRY  GARDEN— Your  own 
I  choice.  Missionary,  Premier,  Ren.  Dunlap,  Big  Joe  or 
t  *  Chesapeake,  25  of  any  3  varieties,  or  with  25  Progres¬ 
sives  Everbearer,  25c  additional.  Postage  Paid  and  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  The  *»yn«r  toyi,ldl<wilil  Firm,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Snug  and  Cozy 
alt  Through  Your  House 

It’s  great  to  have  a  home  that’s 
snug  and  warm  all  through  when 
howling,  wintry  winds  whistle 
around  the  house.  You  can  sit 
back  in  cozy  comfort,  evenings — 
the  kiddies  can  romp  about — you 
can  turn  in  for  the  night  and  un¬ 
dress  in  warm  rooms. 

That’s  the  kind  of  winter-long  comfort  an 
International  Onepipe  Heater  will  bring 
into  your  home.? 

Through  its  one  big  register,  it  circulates 
big  volumes  of  healthfully  moistened 
warm  air  into  every  room,  upstairs,  down¬ 
stairs,  day  and  night. 

And  it  does  this  year  after  year  with  the 
kind  of  economy  that  pays  in  the  end. 
It’s  well  built  throughout,  by  a  company 
that  has  had  over  75  years  of  experience 
in  making  good  heaters  that  deliver  last¬ 
ing  heating  satisfaction. 

Send  for  Onepipe  Booklet  show¬ 
ing  why  the  Onepipe  heats 
thoroughly,  and  with  real  economy. 


We  make  all  stand¬ 
ard  types  of  heaters — 
Onepipe,  Warm  Air 
Furnaces,  and  Boilers 
for  S.t  earn,  Vapor 
Steam  and  Hot  Water 
heating.  Therefore 
we  are  not  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  any  one 
type.  If  you  would 
like  to  know  how  these 
various  types  com¬ 
pare  with  each  other, 
send  for  Booklet, 
“International  Heat¬ 
ers”  which  tells  the 
advantages  of  each 
and  how  to  get  best 
results  in  your  home. 


*u.  Lyman’s  Genuine 
Grimm  Alfalfa 


Heavy-yielding  crops  over  20  years  old  are 
a  common  thing  for  Grimm  Alfalfa.  Abso¬ 
lutely  winter-proof.  Lyman’s  Pure  Grimm 
comes  directly  from  original  strain  imported 
by  Wendelin  Grimm.  Earliest  maturing  va¬ 
riety.  Three  to  four  vigorous  crops  each 
year.  All  seed  scarified,  assuring  highest 
germination.  Cheapest  protein  feed  you  can  buy. 
Every  order  accompanied  by  affidavit  of  genuineness. 

Send  for  free  seed  sample  and  booklet! 

A.  B.  LYMAN 

Introducer  of  Grimm  Alfalfa 

250  Water  St.,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Propagating  Quince  Trees 

Will  you  inform  me  how  to  propagate 
quince?  I  have  a  bush  on  my  place  which 
has  been  sadly  neglected,  but  there  are 
several  sprouts  growing  out  ot  the  ground 
near  the  butt  of  the  bush.  I  would  like 
to  use  these,  if  possible.  j.  F.  a. 

Totteuville,  N.  Y. 

If  the  bush  is  on  its  own  roots,  the 
sprouts  growing  out  of  the  ground  will 
reproduce  the  original  tree,  but  if  it  is  a 
grafted  or  budded  bush  the  suckers  may 
be  coming  from  the  stock,  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  tree  quite  different.  By  a  close 
comparison  of  the  shoots,  leaves  in  partic¬ 
ular,  you  should  be  able  to  tell  whether 
or  not  they  are  identical.  In  case  you  are 
in  doubt,  you  will  find  it  most  satisfactory 
to  lay  down  a  few  shoots  and  cover  them 
with  several  inches  of  dirt,  leaving  a  few 
buds  above  ground  at  the  extremity.  The 
extremity  should  be  staked  upright.  When 
the  buds  have  started,  rub  off  all  but  the 
best.  By  Fall  the  layers  will  have  formed 
roots,  and  they  may  be  severed  from  tin1 
parent  plant  and  planted  in  a  nursery 
row  until  large  enough  to  be  set  out. 

H.  B.  T. 


Cherries  in  Iowa 

The  people  at  our  bouse  are  fond  of 
cherries,  but,  unfortunately,  have  no  luck 
in  getting  trees  to  live.  About  the  time 
they  get  into  bearing,  trees  die.  Our  soil 
is  black  loam,  subsoil  clay  (fertile  land). 
In  our  little  town  on  the  Mississippi  land 
of  sand  formation,  these  trees  live  many 
years,  grow  to  great  height  and  bear 
abundantly.  The  cherry  trees  we  have 
planted  come  from  Southern  nurseries. 
Can  you  tell  us  how  to  plant,  where  plant 
and  which  are  the  hardiest  kinds  to 
plant?  b.  D. 

Sabula,  Iowa. 

Early  Richmond  and  Montmorency 
cherries  should  succeed  anywhere  in  Iowa 
if  properly  cared  for.  If  spraying  is 
neglected  and  the  shot-hole  fungus  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  its  way,  defoliating  the 
trees  in  midsummer,  the  trees  may  live 
a  few  years,  but  it  must  not  be  expected 
that  they  will  ever  bear  fruit.  It’s  always 
the  man  behind  the  trees.  The  fact  that 
trees  came  from  Southern  nurseries  is 
a  matter  of  uo  importance.  Wisconsin 
planters  buy  trees  grown  in  Southern 
Indiana,  and  from  points  even  farther 
south.  While  a  light  soil  may  be  a  trifle 
better  than  the  prairie  loam,  it  is  not  the 
only  reason  trees  along  the  Mississippi 
have  lived  so  long.  Either  these  trees 
were  sprayed  or  they  have  escaped  dis¬ 
ease  and  insect  attacks. 

FREDERIC  CRANEFIELD. 


Dwarf  Apples  and  Pears 

I  am  thinking  of  setting  out  about  six 
dwarf  apple  and  six  dwarf  pear  trees. 
Some  nurserymen  recommend  setting  them 
in  hedge  rows  3  or  4  ft.  apart.  Do  you 
advise  so  doing?  My  object  is  to  have 
fruit  through  the  season,  beginning  with 
the  earliest.  What  varieties  do  you 
recommend  for  setting  out  that  succeed  as 
dwarfs?  How  about  buying  trees  that 
can  be  sent  by  parcel  post?  These  trees 
measure  from  iy2  to '2 y2  ft.  high.  I 
should  also  like  to  have  the  names  of  a 
couple  of  black  raspberries  to  provide  as 
long  a  season  of  fruit  as  possible.  These 
are  for  home  use.  w.  s.  h. 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Dwarf  trees  are  a  proposition  for  the 
amateur,  and  are  valued  largely  because 
they  may  be  made  to  conform  to  one’s 
whims  and  fancies.  Only  a  day  or  two 
ago  the  writer  saw  a  photograph  of  a  very 
fine  hedge  of  dwarf  apple  trees  grown  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  it  has  been  one  of 
the  delights  of  European  gardeners  to 
grow  dwarf  trees  in  every  conceivable 
shape  and  manner.  Therefore,  so  far  as 
the  practicability  of  the  thing  is  con¬ 
cerned,  dwarf  trees  can  be  grown  in  any 
manner  desired.  But  the  more  naturally 
the  tree  grows,  the  less  attention  it  takes'; 
in  fact,  dwarf  trees,  if  they  are  to  remain 
true  dwarfs,  require  more  attention  than 
standards,  for  they  are  apt  to  strike  root 
from  above  the  dwarfing  stock  and  become 
standards,  and  further  proper  pruning  has 
no  small  part  in  keeping  the  trees  dwarf. 
We  should  prefer,  from  a  standpoint  of 
ease  in  handling,  to  have  the  trees  spaced 
equi-distant. 

McIntosh,  Wealthy  and  Lady  make 
very  satisfactory  dwarfs,  and  Jonathan, 
Esopus,  Grimes,  Alexander,  Wagener, 
Boiken  and  Bismarck  likewise  do  well. 
Baldwin.  R.  I.  Greening,  Rome,  Ben 
Davis,  Northern  Spy  and  Sutton  do  not 
make  good  dwarfs.  Among  pears  Duehesse 
d’Angouleme,  Beurre  Diel.  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersey,  Beurre  Superfin  and  Beurrf? 
d’Anjou  make  good  dwarfs. 

Height  alone  is  a  poor  index  of  quality 
in  nursery  stock.  A  one-year  apple  tree 
4  ft.  high  would  be  preferred  to  a  two- 
year  tree  of  the  same  height.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  cannot  get  a  satisfactory 
dwarf  from  a  tree  that  measures  1%  to 
2 x/2  ft.  high,  provided  you  know  its  "age. 
Most  nurserymen  consider  a  No.  1  dwarf 
apple  tree  to  be  4  to  6  ft.  high  and  to 
caliper  %  in.  and  over. 

For  a  suoeession  of  black  raspberries 
we  suggest  Kansas,  early ;  Plum  Farmer, 
early  midseason ;  Cumberland,  midseason, 
and  Gregg,  late.  h.  b.  t. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  three  leaders  for  home  and  commercial  growers. 

HOWARD  17  tr  PREMIER  -  DR.  BURRILL  -  LUPT0N 

A  great  trio.  Early  to  late  season,  prolific  bearers  and  big 
moneymakers.  Selected,  clean  plants.  Grown  on  ground 
never  before  used  for  Strawberries.  State  inspected. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  CONOVER'S  COLOSSAL  and  PALMETTO 

The  old  reliable  varieties.  Fine,  large  roots.  $10.00  per 
1,000.  Send  for  Circular  A. 

JAY  S.  SKEHAN,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-Hardy  Northern  Grown 
Direct  from  the  grower.  None  better  at  any  price. 
100  Dunlap,  $1;  300,  93.15;  500,  #3.50;  1,000,  $6; 
5,000,  #35.  Garden  Collection,  100  Dunlap,  100 
World  Wonder,  100  Oswego,  #4.  One-half  acre  se¬ 
lection.  1,000  Dunlap,  500  Chesapeake.  500  Oswego, 
1.000  World  Wonder,  500  Premier,  special  price, 
#36.  All  post  paid.  Catalogue  free. 

HEYWOOD  &  KLIMOVICH  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


APRIL  BARGAINS  and  FREE  DELIVERY 

IN 

Townsend’s  High  Grade  Strawberry  Plants 

We  will  have  an  ample  supply  of  plants  practically  of  all  varieties  listed  until  May  15th.  And 
are  offering  these  high  grade  true-to-name  plants  at  pre-war  prices,  delivered  prepaid. 

SOME  OF  OUR  SPECIAL  BARGAINS 


too  260  1000  100  260  1000 

CHAMPION,  Everbearing. ..  $3.00  $5.00  $15.00  PROGRESSIVE,  Everbearing  $1.50  $2.75  $8.00 

LUCKY  BOY,  Everbearing..  3.00  5.00  15.00  DR.  BURRILL .  1.00  1.50  4.00 

PERFECTION.  Everbearing..  3.00  5.00  20.00  PREMIER  (1117) .  1.35  2.00  6.00 


Other  standard  varieties  at  same  price  as  PREMIER.  Everything  sent  prepaid  at  prices 
quoted,  packed  so  as  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condition,  and  prompt  shipment. 
10%  discount  on  5000  lots.  CATALOG  FREE.  500  plants  at  the  1000  rate. 

Help  us  give  you  better  service  by  sending  order  now. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  -  -  -  125  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 
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Plant  These  Four  Best  Grapes! 


Agawam 

Amber-Red 


Concord 

tlue 


ureenisn- w 

Full  Set,  Four  Varieties  50c 


Postpaid  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Once  planted 'and  growing  you  would  not  take  ten  times 
what  they  cost.  These  have  been  selected  as  the  very 
hardiest  and  best  varieties,  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

AGAWAM  Berries  large, 

/-VV_*2A  VV /-VlVl  large  comp 


on 

■ge  compact 
bunches,  skin  thick,  color,  amber-red. 
Very  sweet,  15c,  12  for  $1.50 

CONCORD 

succeed  everywhere.  Largely  grown 
for  grape  juice.  12c.  12  for  $1.25 
100  for  $10.00. 


NIAGARA 

grape  grown.  Color,  greenish-white. 
Very  sweet,  15c,  12  for  $1.50. 

WORDFN  Barge  black  ber- 

VVV/A.LrEilT  ries.  Large  bunch. 
Extra  early,  hardy,  very  dependable. 
Sure  to  please  you.  15c,  12  for  $1.50. 


Strong,  well-rooted  vines. 
Three  sets  for  $1.25. 


The  set  of  four  for  only  Fifty  cents. 
Five  sets  (20  vines),  $2.00. 


Ask  for  Free  Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog-. 

THE  TEMPLIN- CROCKETT -BRADLEY  CO. 

5781  Detroit  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Skinner  Apple  and  Peach  Sizer 

Does  Work  of  Five  Machines.  Compact,  convenient 

and  less  expensive  to  install  and  operate. 

Combines  self-feeding  hopper,  roller  grading  belt, 
cull  belt,  sizer,  distributing  system.  Dependable, 
thorough,  widely  used  by  experienced  packers. 


Built  by  World’s  hu  gest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  packing  house 
machinery.  Write  for  detailed 
information. 


SKINNER  MACHINERY  CO.  Eighth 


St., 


DUNEDIN,  FLORIDA 

■■■■■■■■■■■ 


PREMIER  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS,  $4.00-1000 


GUA KANTEED- Good  as  grow— absolutely 
true-to-name.  Prompt  delivery,  mail  order 
direct,  no  Catalog — Can  furnish  one  million 
at  above  price.  500  1000 

Premier.  Howard  17 . 82.50  84  00 

Dr  Burrill,  Dunlap .  2.00  3.00 

Missionary .  2.00  3.00 

Klondyke .  2.00  3.00 

Big  Joe .  2  50  4.00 

Progressive,  E.  B .  3.50  0.00 

Champion,  E.  B. .  8.00  15.00 


Not  less  than  500  of  a  kind  sold.  If  wanted 
by  parcel  post,  add  10c  for  each  100  plants. 


Mail  order  direct  to 


MARYLAND  PLANT  FARMS,  Box  475,  Saliibury,  Maryland 


HEY  THERE!  Have  you  neg¬ 
lected  to  plant  that  Strawberry 
Bed  that  your  wife  and  children 
would  so  much  enjoy?  Then 
don’t  neglect  it  any  longer.  We 
will  send  you  100  each,  Premier 
(best  early),  Big  Joe  (best  me¬ 
dium),  Chesapeake  (best  late). 
Progressive  (best  everbearer), 
—400  in  all— for  $5.00,  postpaid. 
It’s  a  dandy  collection.  Send  now— It’s  time  they 
were  planted. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.,  72  Market  St.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


Samuel  Fraser’s  Specials 

Latham  and  Redpath  Red  Raspberries 
(new).  Standard  and  Dwarf  Apples  and 
a  full  line  of  other  fruit  trees. 

Norway  Maple  and  American  Elm  trees  at 
$2.50  up.  Price  list  free. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  Inc.  •  Cenescn,  N.V. 


1,000  IPREMIER,  $5 

Big  Joe.  Gibson,  Big  Late  and  Ford  same  price. 
Dunlap,  Dr.  Burrill  and  Gandy,  100— 80c;  1,000—54; 
5,000 — $1 8.75.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  29  varieties. 
Also  dewberry  plants.  Catalog  free. 

M.  S.  PRYOR  Route  4  Salisbury,  Maryland 


CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY  plants, »3 per  lOO.yiostpaid , to  1th  zone. 
Order  direct.  No  catalogue.  LrnettB.  Stanley, H.  Bennington.  Vt. 


D 1  onto  Don’t  buy  unM1  J’ou  write  us.  Can 
utraWDBITy  rlalllS  fn'rnisli  the  best  at  prices  that  are 
right  ROBERT  McSITT  Pulaski.  New  York 


Gardner  Farms  Pedigreed  Potatoes 

rish  Cobbler  and  Certified  Rural  Russets.  Select- 
d  for  type  and  yield  for  ten  years,  with  yields  from 
50  to  562  bu.  per  acre.  Blue  Ribbon  on  Rural  Rus- 
ets.  Also  Sweepstakes  medal  over  all  varieties  at 
lornell  Potato  Show,  F.ebt  (923. 


t  m  unvii’K  X r  SONS 


0  Carman.Cobbler, Coin. Enormous. Hustler, King 

r 013x063  Ohio,  Hose',  Russet.  Others,  c.  FORD.  Fishrrs.  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  XPLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Ask  for  catalog  telling  about,  the-great -EARLY  FROST 
PROOF  strawberry.  HORSEY,  and  40  other  varieties.  Also 
hUCKETIA  UEWUEKKY  plants,  $1  2  per  1,000. 

J.  KEIFF0RD  HALL  Reid's  Grove,  Maryland  R.  2 


and  other  PERENNIALS  fe0nr 

your  copy  of  my  1023  Catalog  ije  de, 
scribing-Dafilias,  Cannas,  Gladiolus- 
Irises,  etc.  Am  now  located  at  new  gardens  .onvMon- 
tauk  Highway,  at  Copiague.  Formerly  at  Wyandanch. 

AMITY  GARDENS,  E.  J.  SCHULER,  Prop. 

I\  O.  Box  492  A  MIT  V  VII.LK.  NEW  YORK 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crimson, 
orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with  easy 
planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  over 
one  hundred  magnificent  varieties ■ 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  V. 


°S?J-  Russet  Rural  Seed  Potatoes 


r,„„l  D  iiaonlo  carefully  rogued,  sprayed  and 

iTOSt-KlI led  HUSSBtS  Stored.  Information  and  prices 
upon  application.  WALTER  MILLER,  Williimstown,  Oswego  Co.,  N.Y. 

n  u  m  i  All  leading  varieties.  1,000— $2 .28;  500— 
baDDage  r  ianis*i,25.  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Tomato  plants.  Jfay  delivery.  J .  H.  SCOFF,  Franklin,  Va. 


Superior  Strain ^om'emown  Danish  Cabbage  Seed 

From  Selected  Heads.  C  J.  STAFFORD,  Route  3.  Cortland,  N.Y. 


heavy  Alberta  OATS 

(Weighing  46  lbs.  to  measured-  bushel.) 

§1.35  per  bu.  of  32  lbs.  Freight  paid  on  9  bu.  or  more 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.,  204  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


80  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  $1 

Postpaid 

(Half  bloom  this  year,  all  next.)  A  50c  “BEA. 
CONFLAME  ”  with  each  $1  of  orders  for  finest 
Novelties.  Mixtures.  J.  J.  VONDEL 
Gladiacre  Gardens  -  Sharon,  Mass. 


New  England  Notes 


Keepi-ng  Tools  in  Order. — The  best 
work  can  always  be  done  by  the  garden- 
make^whose  tools  are  sharp  and  clean. 
Rusty  hoes  and  other  implement  neces¬ 
sarily  pick  up  a  certain  amount  of  soil, 
which  makes  them  heavier  and  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to:  use.  Moreover,  much  extra 
muscular  effort  is  required  to  use  tools 
which  are  not  sharp  enough  to  work  well. 
The  hoe,  especially,  must  be  kept  sharp, 
and  there  is  no  better  way  than  to  file  it 
frequently.  Some  farmers  prefer  to 
sharpen  their  hoes  by  hammering  them 
on  an  anvil,  finding  that  they  can  get  an 
equally  keen  edge  in  this  way,  without 
using  up  the  hoe  so  rapidly.  One  garden- 
maker  who  uses  a  file  told  me  that  he 
always  wears  out  at  least  one  hoe  every 
season.  The  various  attachments  of  the 
wheel  hoe  and  cultivator  will  need  sharp¬ 
ening,  too.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  carry  a 
piece  of  bagging  in  one’s  pocket,  where¬ 
with  to  wipe  off  the  tools  when  they  be¬ 
come  heavy  with  moist  soil.  Dry  soil 
will  never  stick  to  a  sharp  and  shiny 
blade.  When  the  tools  are  laid  away  it 
is  well  to  rub  them  over  with  lard,  to 


very  hard,  although  it  is  always  best  to 
leave  two  or  three  leaves  on  a  plant. 
Take  the  stalks  in  the  hand  and  separate 
t’  em  from  the  plants  with  a  straight, 
quick  pull.  When  being  harvested  commer¬ 
cially  the  leaves  are  immediately  taken 
off.  the  root  ends  are  scraped  and  the 
stalks  placed  in  piles,  all  pointing  in  one 
direction,  so  that  they  can  be  readily 
gathered  and  packed  in  boxes  by  the  men 
who  come  after  them.  Commercial  grow¬ 
ers  commonly  spread  the  leaves  on  the 
ground  around  the  plants  as  they  have 
a  tendency  to  smother  the  grass  and 
weeds. 
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Irrigating  a  Rhubarb  Field 


which  has  been  added  a  little  white  lead 
or  wagon  grease.  If  they  are  found  to 
be  rusty  when  brought  out  for  use,  they 
can  be  cleaned  with  comparative  ease  by 
soaking  them  in  sour  milk  or  whey  over 
night,  afterward  rubbing  them  briskly 
with  mineral  wool.  Many  gardeners,  es¬ 
pecially  in  suburban  sections,  have  found 
that  it  pays  to  mark  their  tools,  as  they 
are  less  likely  to  be  borrowed  and  not  re¬ 
turned.  A  band  may  be  painted  around 
the  handle,  and  the  name  of  the  owner 
may  be  burned  in  by  means  of  a  stencil. 
The  metal  parts  of  tools  may  be  marked 
with  blue  vitriol  and  a  slightly  larger 
volume  of  water  if  the  liquid  is  applied 
like  ink  with  a  sharp  stick  to  any  spot 
which  has  been  coated  with  lard  or  soap 
One’s  name  ean  be  written  if  desired,  the 
tools  being  washed  when  the  letters  turn 
red.  The  water  will  change  the  color  to 
black,  and  the  writing  will  remain  for 
years. 

Growing  Rixurarb.  —  Forced  rhubarb 
has  been  coming  into  Boston  for  several 
weeks.  There  seems  to  be  something 
about  the  tart  nature  of  rhubarb  which 
makes  it  exceptionally  popular  in  the 
Spring.  Large  amounts  are  forced  in 
the  Winter  months  by  the  vegetable  grow¬ 
ers  around  Concord,  who  take  up  clumps 
in  the  Fall  and  freeze  them  hard  before 
taking  them  into  heat.  Other  growers 
get  a  Spring  crop  by  putting  frame’s  over 
the  plants  in  the  fields.  In  the  home  gar¬ 
den  rhubarb  is  often  badly  neglected, 
probably  because  of  the  rank  growth 
which  it  makes.  It  will  not  produce 
abundantly,  however,  unless  it  is  kept 
cultivated  and  well  fed.  In  order  to  have 
the  best  rhubarb  a  new  plantation  should 
be  made  every  five  or  six  years  on  fresh 
ground.  Early  Spring  is  the  best  time 
to  plant  the  roots,  and  new  plants  are 
readily  made  by  splitting  up  old  clumps. 
Well-rotted  'manure  is  the  best  fertilizer, 
but  fresh  manure  can  be  used  if  it  is  kept 
well  below  the  surface.  It  is  advisable 
not  to  do  any  cutting  the  first  year,  but 
moderate  cutting  can  be  practiced  the 
second  season.  It  is  not  wise  to  grow 
rhubarb  from  seed,  as  it  does  not  come 
true  to  type,  and  old  clumps  are  the 
better  for  being  divided.  A  Diant  that 
has  been  established  for  several  years 
can  be  cut  up  so  as  to  make  from  five  to 
15  new  plants.  Planting  should  be  done 
as  early  as  possible,  preferably  before  the 
middle  of  April,  with  the  bud  about  an 
inch  under  the  surface. 

Producing  Fine  Stems. — Plants  that 
have  been  growing  for  a  year  or  two  are 
helped  along  by  an  application  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  given  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
Spring.  It  is  possible  to  get  a  much 
finer  rhubarb  from  home-grown  plants 
than  can  be  purchased  in  the  markets,  be¬ 
cause  the  best  stems  are  those  onLy  6  or 
S  in.  long.  Later,  of  course,  longer  stalks 
must  be  used,  and  old  plants  can  be  cut 
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Nature  Notes 


Cowardice  of  a  Cat 

May  I  give  you  my  experience  of  a  cat 
being  afraid  of  a  rat?  We  had  in  our 
grain  a  rat  which  seemed  to  be  smart 
enough  to  keep  from  the  cat,  which  was 
an  excellent  ratter — or  was  it  because 
the  cat  knew  he  was  not  equal  in  strength 
to  master  this  old  veteran?  We  used  to 
call  him  (the  rat)  Grandfather.  I  was 
afraid  of  him.  and  used  to  caution  my 
children  about  trying  to  drive  him,  as  I 
feared  he  might  jump  and  bite  them. 
Finally  he  was  caught  in  a  box  trap, 
brought  to  the  house  and  shaken  out  in 
the  hall  where  the  cat  was.  Kitty  actu¬ 
ally  showed  fear,  crouching  in  a  corner 
by  the  door.  (We  were  watching  from  a 
window.)  We  called  the  dog  (a  shepherd), 
who  loved  to  kill  rats,  opened  the  door 
and  then  it  was  the  rat  that  showed  the 
fear.  A  jump,  a  grab  and  shake,  and 
that  rat  never  frightened  me  again.  Now 
this  cat  was  a  splendid  specimen,  and  I 
know  he  caught  many  rats,  as  he  brought 
them  to  me;  also  mice,  and  have  seen 
him  watching  in  grain ;  never  saw  any 
sign  of  fear  before  or  after.  When  my 
cat  catches  a  rat  or  mouse  he  generally 
brings  it  to  me  and  expects  to  be  praised. 
I  allow'  him  to  eat  the  mice,  but  always 
try  to  coax  the  rats  from  him  by  giving 
him  a  piece  of  meat  instead,  as  the  rats 
generally  make  cats  sick. 

Last  year  we  had  quite  a  number  of 
rats,  but  I  put  a  spoonful  of  cayenne 
pepper  in  any  hole  I  sawr.  and  this  Win¬ 
ter  have  not  heard  once  a  scampering  in 
the  wall,  and  puss  has  brought  but  one 
from  outside  to  me,  but  my  husband  says 
there  are  none  in  the  barn.  I  have  been 
told  that  rats  do  not  like  to  be  in  places 
that  cats  frequent ;  they  seem  to  scent 
them  and  leave.  S.  L.  H. 

Carlisle,  Mass. 


Another  “Cowardly  Cat” 

No,  indeed,  the  cat  was  not  a  coward ; 
she  simply  knew  that  the  barrel  did  not 
give  space  for  possibly  needed  maneuvers. 
Once  upon  a  time  I  liberated  a  large  and 
vigorous  rat  from  a  catch-’em-alive  rat- 
trap  and  invited  some  half-grovtn  kittens 
to  take  part  in  the  game.  They  came 
eagerly ;  his  ratship  turned  on  his  back 
and  fought  them,  squealing  and  biting. 
They  tired  of  the  conflict  first,  and  stood 
back,  discouraged.  Along  came  their 
mother,  an  old  and  experienced  cat,  and 
took  charge  of  the  situation.  She  made 
no  attempt  to  seize  the  rat,  but  walked 
behind  him,  with  first  one  paw  and  then 
the  other,  gently  directing  his  progress. 
At  length  he  thought  he  could  make  a 
getaw'ay,  and  turned  on  his  feet.  In¬ 
stantly*  she  seized  him  by  the  back  of  the 
neck,  *  End  of  the  rat  and  my  story,  but 
that  cat  was  not  a  coward.  o.  w. 

New  York. 


The  Coach 


A  Hudson  for  Every  Need 

The  Greatest  Super-Six  Values  of  All  Time 


Hudson  has  outsold  all  fine  cars 
for  eight  years. 

But  never  have  its  values  led  by 
such  margins  as  now. 

All  models  are  lower  in  price.  And 
today’s  Hudson,  with  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  refinements  taught  by 
140,000  earlier  Super-Sixes,  is  in  all 
ways  the  finest  ever  built. 

The  four  models  cover  every 
motoring  requirement. 

For  those  who  love  the  freedom  of 
the  open  car,  where  are  such  values 
as  the  Speedster  at  $1425  or  the 
7-passenger  Phaeton  at  $1475? 

The  Hudson  Coach  gives  every 
closed  car  utility  and  comfort  at 
at  little  more  than  the  cost  of  open 
models.  An  ideal  car  for  year 
round  service. 


The  Speedster  $1425 
Freight  and  Tax  Extra 


Hudson  Sedan  $2095 
Freight  and  Tax  Extra 


Our  Method  of  Killing  Rats 

After  trying  all  known  killers,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  try  something  new.  We  built 
a  light  but  rat-proof  board  partition 
across  one  end  of  our  cow  stable.  Stable 
has  cement  floor,  but  board  sides.  We 
built  in  this  division  a  small  trap-door, 
and  ran  the  string  to  the  sliding  door  out¬ 
side  the  stable.  Then  we  plugged  all 
holes  in  the  sides  and  scattered  some 
grain  in  corners.  After  supper  wre  went 
out  and  very  quietly  let  down  the  trap¬ 
door,  and  killed  15  rats  for  the  first  catch. 
This  catch  included  two  or  three  old  gray- 
beards.  We  found  the  rat  population  of 
our  barn  to  be  between  20  and  60.  By 
this  means  we  have  killed  every  rat  in  our 
barn.  s-  w-  K- 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


The  Hudson  Sedan,  all  aluminum 
body  is  built  by  Biddle  &  Smart, 
famous  custom  body  builders.  Their 
production  is  now  entirely  devoted 
to  this  one  body. 

All  Hudsons  have  the  new  Super- 
Six  motor.  All  possess  unusual 
attractions  of  price  and  quality. 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR 


7-Pass.  Phaeton  $1475 

Freight  and  Tax  Extra 


COMPANY,  DETROIT 


License  for  Cats 


I  have  read  several  letters  in  recent 
issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  regarding  the 
licensing  of  cats.  This  would  turn  out 
to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  an  impossible 
thing  to  do,  and  would  be  the  most  cruel 
thing  that  has  ever  happened  to  any  of 
our  animals  if  passed.  In  the  first  place, 
a  cat’s  neck  was  never  made  to  put  a 
collar  on.  If  it  is  put  on  tight  the  cat 
would  get  caught  on  wires  of  all  sorts 
pertaining  to  fences,  in  bushes,  on  twigs 
and  many  other  places.  If  the  collar  is 
put  on  loose,  then  the  small  boy — or 
larger  one — would  certainly  steal  the  col 
lar  and  sell  it.  and  then  the  cat  would 
be  picked  up  by  the  cat-catcher — as  we 
should  have  to  employ  one  of  these  men. 
There  would  be  no  end  to  it  all.  Think  it 
over,  you  who  wish  this  license  to  pass. 
General  automobile  traffic  is  gradually 
driving  the  birds  away,  and  to  this  only 
can  be  attributed  the  decrease  in  birds, 
unless  you  want  to  add  the  man  with  the 
gun  and  the  boy  with  the  rifle.  We  have 
had  this  bill  come  up  here  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  and  simply  laughed  down,  under 
the  Fish  and  Game  Commission.  I  hope 
it  continues  to  be.  Rats  are  becoming 
more  and  more  of  a  pest,  and  the  more 
neuter  cats  we  can  keep,  the  safer  will 
be  our  lives  and  our  live  stock  and  our 
homes.  B.  B.  P. 

Massachusetts. 


A  man  from  the  East  boarded  a  street 
ear  in  the  South.  A  Southerner  got  up 
to  give  a  lady  his  seat.  The  Eastern  man 
beat  the  lady  to  it.  The  body  will  be 
shipped  back  East  for  burial. — The  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean. 


'SlLVERIZtS 

.1MESTONE 

Don’t  let  another  seeding  go  by  before 
you  put  in  SOLVAY.  You  make  more 
money  using  SOLVAY  because  it  gives 
you  bigger  crops,  better  crops  and  that 
means  more  money. 

It’s  so  easy  to  handle  SOLVAY— shipped 
in  100  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk,  may  be  spread 
by  hand  or  lime  sower.  Safe,  will  not 
bum,  and  is  so  finely  ground  it  brings 
results  the  first  year. 

Sweeten  your  soil  and  you  "sweeten”  your 
bank  roll  too.  There's  years  of  profit  in  using 
SOLVAY.  Find  out  all  about  it — Write  for  the 
valuable  SOLVAY  lime  book— free  I 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 


This 
Year 
Spread 

SOLVAY 


hues# 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Ananla  MARK  A  DOl.tAlt  *N  HOUR.  SELL  MEN  1>ET8 
Mr  on  IS  *  Patent  patch  for  Instantly  mending  leaks 
^  in  all  utensils.  Sample  p&okaf?  e free , 

COLLETTE  MFC.  OO.Jiept.  108,  A  roster  doin'  N.Y, 


Rural  New  York 


By 

ELMER  O.FIPPIN 

Edited  by 
L.  H.  BAILEY 

"  |  'HIS  book  is 
a  study  of 
the  Soils,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Animal 
Husbandry  and 
other  resources 
of  New  York 
State  andits 
manufactures  as 
they  pertain  to 
agriculture;  380  pages,  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  charts.  A  valuable  book 
for  reference.  Price,  $2.50. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker^ 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  N.Y. 
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l^Yod/uced  at 

Lower  cost 


The  Dairy  Farmers  who  are 
making  money  are  those  who 
cut  down  feed  bills  by  using 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 

To  improve  their  pastures  and  grow  good  clover  hay. 

WHY  NOT  REDUCE  YOUR  FEED  BILLS? 


<§ 


UCALCITE  BRAND  k. 


MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 


^OVER  99%  PURE 


MICHIGAN  is  the  only  Agricultural  Limestone  thoroughly  washed 
and  dried  before  pulverizing.  It  is  GUARANI  EED  over  99%  Pure 
Carbonate  of  Lime. 

All'Orders  Shipped  Promptly. 

Michigan  Limestone  &  Chemical  Co. 

55  Coal  &  Iron  Exchange,  Buffalo,  New  York 
Shipping  Capacity  1800  Tons  T)aily 


500  to  1000% 

Net  Profit 


In  100  DAYS 

On  Your  Own  Farm 
'  GROWING 

“Hearts  of  Gold”  Cantaloupes 

Hundreds  are  doing  it.  If  interested  send  US 
your  address  today  and  we  will  send  you 
the  plan  and  proof  from  nearly  every  state. 

R.  MORRILL  &  CO.,  Originators 

Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 


In  5-Pound  Lots. 
Bean  or  Ground. 
Fresh  From  the  Wholesale 
Roaster.  Saving  Retailer’s  Profit. 

Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  your 
Check,  Money  Order  or  Cash 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO-  E«t.  83  years 
233-239  Washington  Street,  New  York  City 


Bushel  Baskets,  Half-Bushels, 
Liners  and  Caps.  Highest  qual¬ 
ity.  30  factories  insure  depend¬ 
able  deliveries.  Write  for  quan¬ 
tity  prices  and  valuable  facts  on 
packing  and  marketing. 

PACKAGE  SALES  CORPORATION 
1 44  Union  Trust  Bldg,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Rose  Bushes 


Two  years  old,  83.  <5  dozen, 
postpaid,  insured  delivery, 
Ophelia,  Columbia,  Pilgrim,  Premier,  Francis  Scott  Key. 
Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  Crusader,  Madame  Butterfly.  Bloom 
from  these  bushes  won  first  prize,  Flower  Show,  New 
York  City,  19V?  ,  also  March  14,  1923. 

Hardy  Chrysanthemum  plants  81.25  dozen, 

Honorable  Treatment  Guaranteed.  postpaid. 

REYNOLDS  FARM,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Great  Demand  (or  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Horse-Radish  Roots,  Four-Year  Grape  Vines 

My  roots  are  euperb.  25  years’  in  business.  Send^fdr 
Price  List  and  Catalogue.  Also  Jersey  Sweet  Potato  Seed. 

WARREN  SHINN,  Root  Specialist,  Dept.  2,  Woodbury.  N.  J. 

IT  A  HI  IAS  Surplus  stock  from  private  collection— 
those  new  kinds  likc'you  admired  last 
summer.  Till  May  1st — lO.aall -different,  labeled,'  $2.00, 
delivered.  Guaranteed  satisfactory,  or  replaced  tree  or 

money  refunded.  - - -  ..  .  .  .  s  ■ 

ALBERT  LOWENFELS,  33  Laorel  Place.  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

_  •  ***'•  -  >>,  i  *  1 

GLADIOLI:  ttfsvszs 

*— *  M  *•  bulbs,  six 

colors.  81.  Guaranteed  to  blossom.  Get  colored  catalog. 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.,  WEST  MEDWAY,  MASS. 

GLADIOLI  OF  MANY  COLORS 

•Red,  White  and  Blue"  Collection,  3(i  hulbs,  1’’ 
to  2",  fine-named  varieties,  some  sell  at  50c  each, 
not  labeled,  to  get  new  trade,  $1.50  prepaid. 

F.  C.  HORNBERGER,  Hamburg,  N.  Y 


£AYg?  EARLY  CABBAGE  “FROSTPROOF” 

plants.  All  leading  varieties.  100,  50c.;  300,  81-00  ;  500, 
$1.25;  1000,  $2.25;  mailed  prepaid.  Expressed,  10,000,115.00. 
Sweet  Potato,  Lettuce,  Tomato,  Pepper,  etc.,  in  season. 
Good  order  delivery  positively  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  J.  I*.  Counclll  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia. 

CRD  CHIP  Sweet,  potato  slips— all  varieties,  grown 
■  wit  OH LC  from  vines.  For  particulars  write  to 


B.  T.  HITCH, 


Eden,  Md. 


IX  A  LI  W  A.  Y,  3V.  J. 

Gentleman,  or  .developing  farm;.  85  acres;  12-room 
house;  all  improvements;  telephones;  5  barns;  10- 
acre  orchard;  5  minutes  Lincoln  Highway;  15  Ex¬ 
press  station:  $30,000.  New  Dover,  N.  J.  18-acfe 
farm  6-rooms  house;  2  miles  to  Rahway  station, 
$6,000.  PETER  B.  SHELTON,  Rahway.  N.  J. 


WASHINGTON 

ASPARAGUS 

for  Remarkable  Results 


PLANT  Washing¬ 
ton  Asparagus 
and  surprise  your 
neighbors  by  your 
remarkable  results. 

WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS  was 
developed  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  is 
rust  -  resistant,  this 
means  heavy  yields. 


It  is  giant 


asparagus,  stalks  from  1"  to  2" 
in  diameter.  The  growth  is  clean 
and  straight.  The  shoots  are  dark 
green  with  a  heavy  purple  tinge. 
The  bud  does  not  branch  until 
well  above  the  cutting  height. 

WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  is  fast 
growing,  consequently  the  shoots  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  tender. 

A  packet  of  seeds  of  50  roots  will  plant 
3  rows  each  50  ft.  long,  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  average  family.  It  will  pro¬ 
duce  from  12  to  20  years. 

Send  $1.00  for  a  packet  of  selected 
seeds,  or  $5.00  for  50  roots,  or  $3.00  for 
25  roots.  Post-paid  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
or  Canada.  Complete  cultural  directions 
with  each  order. 

Seed  $5.00  a  pound.  Big  sturdy 
one-year  roots  $20.00  a  thousand. 
Discounts  for  quantity  orders. 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS 

Lock  Box  524  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


EconoS^S^ 


Twice  the  wear;  same  cost.  Full 
year’s  wear  guaranteed.  No  rub- 
but  lots  of  easy,  lasting  spring 
stretch  in  every  pair  of 


ber. 


¥ 
ft-- . 


I  It  -dOjiiii 


Suspenders 

Slip-loop  back  gives 
e&se  and  comfort.'  Will  not 
pull  buttons.  Price  75c  per  pair. 

Nil- Way  Wide  Web  Garters 

'  80  comfortable  you  forget  you 
have  them  on.  No.  metal  touches 
the  leg.  Every  pair  guaranteed  for 
long  wear.  Price  50c  per  pair. 

Women  and  Children 

;  find  comfort  and  guaranteed  serv¬ 
ice  in  Nu-Way  Supporters  and  Cor¬ 
set  Sew-Ons.  Price  25c  pair. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
— -  i  you  with  the  full  Nu-Way 

tiarters  |  Line,  send  direct  giving 
dealer’s  name. 

NU-WAY  STRECH 
SUSPENDER  CO. 


20,000  Asparagus  iVoOTS  SI  Per  1  GO  Paid 

Chlckory  Roots,  $1 — 1001  DflVIO  RODWAY,  Hartly,  Del. 


oi.j;.|;  and  dahlias.  Earere  collection  of  cut  flower  vari«- 
UlaUIUII  ties.  Thebestof  tlie  new* old  varieties.  Get  my 
prices  before  buying  elsewhere.  W.  H.  Tiepin.  Merebintville,  8.4. 
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The  Flower  Garden 


Last  Year's  Seedlings  and  Others 


Last  year  I  wrote  of  raising  some! 
house  plants  from  seed,  and  received  from 
kind  friends  B.egonia.  Gloxinia,  Calceo¬ 
laria,  Cineraria,  yellow  Oxalis,  ice  plants, 
blue  passion  flower,  lemon  verbena,  sensi-: 
five  plant  and  Jerusalem  cherry  seed. 
I  had  intended'  to  try  these  tiny  seeds 
some  time,  but  delicate  seedlings  and! 
babies  do  not  always  agree.  Now,  hav¬ 
ing  been  told  insects  would  not  touch' 
seedlings  started  in  cigar  or  tobacco  boxes. 
I  used  a  cigar  box,  filling  it  with  soil 
from  the  vegetable  garden,  a  sandy  loam, 
where  our  cucumbers  did  well  the  year 
before.  I  did  not  start  these  seeds  early, 
preferring  to  wait  until  the  nights  were 
not  cold.  I  dampened  this  soil  till  just 
right  and  left  the  soil  a  little  loose,  but 
made  a  tiny  track  one-fourth  inch  from 
the  edges  of  the  box,  using  a  match  to 
make  this  tiny  track,  and  when  necessary 
I  put  water,  ohj  so  carefully,  in  this  irri¬ 
gation  ditch. 

Now  to  plant  the  seeds.  The  flower 
books  said  :  ‘‘Germinate  in  five  to  seven 
days”  for  Cineraria,  so  they  had  the  first 
row.  These  belong  to  the  daisy  family, 
and  the  seed  not  too  tiny,  so  covered  them 
i  a  little  bit. 

Next  Begonias,  10  to  14  days;  these 
I  scattered  on  top  of  the  soil.  Third, 
dust  of  dust  atoms  were  Calceolaria  seeds. 
Surely  no  plant  could  ever  come  from 
those  almost  invisible  seeds.  They  were 
laid  gently  in  the  third  line. 

The  other  half  of  the  box  was  sown 
broadcast  to  Gloxinia,  then  with  the  palm 
of  my  hand  I  lightly  firmed  the  soil  all 
over  the  box,  covered  with  a  damp  paper 
and  a  piece  of  glass.  For  lack  of  a  better 
place,  it  was  set  on  the  dining  table,  ex¬ 
cept  during  mealtime.  I  wanted  it  in  a 
warm  place,  free  from  drafts,  and  where 
I  could  uncover  the  box  several  times  a 
day  to  see  if  it  was  damp  enough,  and 
also  watch  out  for  mold. 

During  the  dinner  I  set  the  box  in  a 
window,  removing  paper  and  glass,  but 
put  a  paper  between  the  window  glass 
and  box.  Since  learning  to  do  this  I  have 
much  better  success  with  such  seedlings 
as  hybrid  Petunias,  Nicotianas,  etc. 

A  friend  who  is  successful  with  green¬ 
house  plants  from  seed  has  a  shelf  back 
of  her  cook  stove,  where  she  keeps  her 
seed  boxes. 

In  four  days  Cinerarias  showed,  so  I 
removed  paper  from  that  end  and  kept 
the  .box  in  the  window  more.  Then  came 
the  tiny  Calceolarias,  and  every  Gloxinia 
seed  must  have  grown.  Very  gradually 
they  were  accustomed  to  the  light,  and 
they  grew  finely. 

An  old  pen  makes  a  dandy  trowel,  and 
the  seedlings  soon  had  a  home  of  their 
own,  each  kind  by  itself,  on  an  east  win¬ 
dow  sill,  partially  shaded  by  a  plum  tree. 
These  all  grew  steadily  and  were  divided 
among  flower  folk,  but  every  plant  louse 
in  town  went  for  the  Cinerarias.  They 
finished  mine  late  in  the  Fall,  while  I  was 
busy  with  the.  last  pickles.  The  Glox¬ 
inias  sat  on  the  sill  of  an  open  window 
when  mercury,  to  play  a  trick,  dropped 
to  29  in  September.  There  are  a  few 
left,  and  they  are  resting:  have  watered 
to  see  if  they  will  start  now. 

The  Calceolarias  have  been  sturdy  all 
the  time.  I  kept  two  plants,  and  hope 
they  will  bloom  this  Summer. 

I  knew  it  required  over  a  month  for 
Cyclamen  to  start,  so  gave  them  a  cool, 
shady  place  and  let  them  alone.  The 
seeds  are  large,  and  grow  when  they  get 
ready.  They  have  been  free  from  insects, 
and  the  foliage  is  attractive,  but  they 
probably  won’t  bloom  till  next  Winter. 

The  ice  plant  and  Oxalis  seed  were 
about  like  Petunia  seed,  and  received  the 
same  treatment.  The  yellow  Oxalis 
bloomed  before  many  of  the  annuals  in 
the  yard. 

The  lemon  verbena  and  blue  passion¬ 
flower  are  another  story.  Both  are  .said 
to  grow  easily.  I  filled  a  seed  box,  cov¬ 
ered  it  with  glass,  and  as  it  was  warm 
set'  it  in  a  shaded  place  in  the  yard,  as 
the  house  room  was  occupied.  A  suddefi, 
severe  shower  came  and  it  leaked  around 
the  glass  and  drowned  the  seeds. 

The  sensitive  plant  seeds  were  of  good 
size,  and  every  seed  grew.  It  had  dainty 
fern-like  foliage  that  drooped  at  the  slight¬ 
est  touch,  and  afforded  amusement  to  the 
children  and  visitors.  It  later  had  fuzzy 
ball-like  pink  blossoms. 

The  •  Jerusalem  cherry  seeds  resembled 
pepper  seed,  and  were  tucked  around  the 
edge  of  a  tub  containing  a  rose.  They 
grew  lustily,  and  I  have  one  thrifty  plant 
this  Winter,  having  given  away  the  rest. 

The  herb  seeds  were  a  success,  except 
Summer  savory,  but  it  was  dry  weather 
when  that  was  planted.  Lavender  did 
not  germinate  freely,  but  rosemary  and 
thyme  grew  very  freely. 

Yucca  and  trumpet  vine  were  two  new 
perennial'  'seedlings.  I  planted  about 
corn-planting  time  in,  well-drained  soil. 
They  started  well ;  the  next  thing  is,  have 
they  wintered  well?  Some  years  ago  I 
started  Tritoma  and  Hyacinthus  eandi- 
cans  from  seed,  and  found  them  easy  to 
handle.  I  have  the  seed  of  these  ready 
to  try  again.  mother  bee. 


Garden  Notes 

My  flower  garden  is  a  small  natch  of 
ground  on  the  north  slope  of  a  hill;  there 
are  apple.  trees  on,  the  southwest  and 
west,  so  there  is  too  much  shade.  The 
apple  trees  are  no  good,  as  they  only  bear 


fruit  fit  for  eider.  I  have  tried  in  vain 
to  get  the  menfolks  to  cut  them  down,  but 
this  Spring  I  intend  to  girdle  them  ;  then 
at  least  the  garden  will  get  more  sun¬ 
shine. 

I  have  always  loved  roses,  but  thought 
they  were  so  hard  to  grow.  Three  years 
ago  /I  got  Duchess  of  Wellington  and 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  and  they  both 
grew  so  well  the  next  year  I  bought  Gruss 
an  Teplitz,  and  I  had  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward, 
that  had  just  made  a  half-hearted  growth 
in  utile  house  for  years,  and  I  set  that  out. 
.They  all  grew  so  well  that  last'  year  I 
got  nine  small  roses,  little  more  than 
slips,  for  a  dollar,  and  they  all  lived  at 
least  until  Fall.  I  cannot  tell  how  they 
have  wintered,  as  they  are  still  (March 
24)  under  the  snow.  I  also  rooted  a 
great  many  slips  and  never  lost  one,  so 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  roses 
are  one  of  the  easiest  flowers  to  grow. 

Snapdragons  are  my  favorite  annual. 
They  are  so  easy  to  grow,  and  if  they 
are  taken  up  and  wintered  in  the  house 
they  are  nicer  the  second  year ;  besides 
if  they  have  plenty  of  sunlight  they  will 
blossom  in  the  house.  I  have  magenta, 
yellow,  pink,  and  scarlet  snapdragons  in 
blossom  now.  They  can  be  slipped ’and 
roofed  in  water  or  moist  soil. 

Nieotiana  is  another  good  annual  that 
will  grow  anywhere  without  a  bit  of 
care  ;  will  blossom  in  the  house  in  Winter 
and  will  reseed  itself.  If  it  were  only 
as  fragrant  in  the  daytime  as  it  is  at 
night,  it  would  have  few  rivals,  but  the 
flowers  look  so  ragged-  and  dejected  bn 
the  sunlight  one  is  apt  to  think  it  does 
not  amount  to  much. 

Zinnias  are  so  easy  to  raise  everyone 
should  have  a  few.  I  like  the  curled  and 
crested  the  best.  I  tried  the  Picotee,  but 
do  not  like  it.  I  want  a  perennial  gar¬ 
den.  but  have  not  had  any  luck  with  the 
seed. 

Irises  are  beautiful,  and  no  trouble 
after  they  are  started ;  I  have  a  mabog- 
any-colored  one  and  a  bine  one  that  has 
not  blossomed  yet,  and  I  want  to  get  a 
yellow  one  this  Spring,.  f 

If  you  want  something  pretty,  try  a 
round  bed  of  Daybreak  asters  and  sow 
carrots  thickly  around  the  edge.  Any 
color  is  nice,  but  the  pink  is  especially 
so.  It  looks  like  an  old-fashioned  nose¬ 
gay  with  the  lacy  green  of  the  carrots  for 
a  border. 

I  think  Mother  Bee  will  find  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Glory  of  Seven  Oaks,  is  hardy. 
I  have  an  Indian  Red  that  is  as  hardy  as 
any  weed,  but  just  as  it  begins  to  blossom 
every  year  it  freezes  up,  so  this  year  I 
am  going  to  take  half  of  it  up  and  see 
if  it  w,il  blossom  in  the  house. 

CARRIE  TIMMERMAN. 


Fertilizer  for  Rhododendrons 

What  will  stimulate  the  growth  of 
hardy  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons?  I 
would  like  them  to  make  a  little  more 
wood  and  foliage  this  coming  season. 
They  have  been  in  the  ground  for  several 
years,  and  have  always  bloomed  beauti¬ 
fully,  but  they  look  to  me  now  as  though 
they  needed  something  more  than  leaf- 
mold.  I  know  they  won’t  stand  for  lime, 
but  would  a  little  sheep  manure  and  pot¬ 
ash  help  any?  J.  ii.  J. 

An  occasional  top-dressing  of  well- 
rotted  cow  or  stable  manure  will  be  very 
beneficial  to  these  shrubs,  and  such  ap¬ 
plication  may  be  made  this  Spring.  The 
ground  should  not  be  disturbed,  as  the 
roots  are  very  near  the  surface.  Sheep 
manure  would  probably  be  desirable, 


Law  Regarding  Stuffed  Game  Birds 

Is  there  auy  law  forbidding  persons 
having  in.  'their  homes  or  possession 
mounted  game  birds  or  animals,  without 
permission?  If  so,  from  whom  must  one 
get  permission,  and  what  are  some  of  the 
bir-dg.and  animals  px*ohibited?  Also,  does 
a  person  doing  taxidermist  work  on  a 
small  a scale  have  to  get  out  license  for 
doing  *  so?  *■  w.  l.  R. 

5  The  conservation  law  of  this  State  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  head,  hide  and  feet  of  quad¬ 
rupeds.  or  the  plumage  or  skin  of-  game 
birds  for  which  an  open  season  is  pro¬ 
vided,  and  which  have  been  legally  taken 
during  such  open  season,  may  be  posT 
scssed.  bought  and  sold  at  any  time.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  lawful  for  a  person 
to  possess  mounted  specimens  of  quad¬ 
rupeds  and  game  birds,  provided  they 
had  been  legally  taken  during  the  open 
season  for  the  same. 

No  license  is  required  from  this  com¬ 
mission  for  a  person  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  thxidermy.  However,  a  taxi¬ 
dermist  must  comply  with  all  provisions 
of  the  conservation  law  relative  to  taking 
and  possessing  quadrupeds  and  birds  pro¬ 
tected  bv  law.  John  t.  m’cormick., 
Deputy  Chief.  Division  of  Fish  and  Game. 


Low  prices  for  the  raw  fur  of  gray 
timber  wolves  are  reacting  to  increase  the 
number  of  animals  too  rapidly  for  the 
food  supply,  with  the  result  that  sheep 
and  cattle  owners  in  the  northern  portion 
or  the  United  States  face  untold  losses 
by  an  invasion  of  wolves,  according  to 
Dr.  Hornaday  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Park.  Canada  already  is  plagued  with 
wolves,  he  said.  Game  and  even  farm 
animals  in  some  provinces  are  being  killed 
in  the  depredations,  which  are  slowly 
spreading  southward  toward  the  border. 
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Money  NXj 
Cant  Restorel 
Life  / 

Insurance  can  partly  _ 
pay  you  for  the  damage 
that  lightning  may  cause  your 
home.  But  no  amount  of  money 
has  the  power  to  restore  a  life  that 
is  gone. 

Why  endure  the  constant  fear  of  loss  from 
lightning  when  the 

Dodd  System  of  Lightning  Protection 

can  make  you  and  your  family  and  your 
property  absolutely  safe? 

Most  insurance  companies  make  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rates  on  buildings  protected  by  the 
Dodd  System.  They  have  found  that, 
properly  installed,  it  absolutely  removes 
all  danger  from  lightning,  the  cause  of 
more  than  half  of  all  farm  fires. 

Investigate  for  yourself.  Get  Prof.  Dodd’s  inter¬ 
esting  32-page  book,  “Light¬ 
ning”.  Full  of  scientific  facts  on 
lightning  and  how  to  control  it. 

Write  for  a  copy  today.  It’s 
FREE. 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS 

130  W.  8th  St.,  Des  Moists,  lows 


d  Qwvdm  Jhajetbr- 

dnufcne.  Goal 

/  it  it  it  a 


NOW 

*125 


Was 

$150 


rSPRYWHEEL 

Cultivates,  mulches,  weeds,  hoes  and  hills  ; 
with  attachment,  mows  lawns.  Simple  in 
construction—  easy  to  operate.  Single  large 
drive  wheel— works  between  narrow  rows 
of  tallest  plants.  Permits  frequent  culti¬ 
vation.  increasing  yields.  Weighs  135  lbs. 
—but  as  durable  as  large  tractor.  Economi¬ 
cal-one  gallon  of  gasoline  keeps  SPRY- 
WHEEL  going  all  day.  Easy  starting. 
Orders  received  now  filled  promptly. 
Literature  on  request. 

H.  C.  DODGE,  Inc. 

22-44 Alger  Street,  Boston. Mass. 

Good  business  for  local  agents. 

Write  for  territory. 

Also  manufacturers  of  D-LIGHT  Eleetrleal 
Power  and  Lighting  System.  A  simple,  efficient 
and  dependable  generating  plant.  Lights  the 
Home— Lightens  the  Work. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us.your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  tfatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  ovsr  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


^^ELFOILLvg" .... 
DEEP  -WELL,  pvmps 

•  Vnvnb,  ®3ta<-e3.  homes,  creameries,  factories— 
on  P~°e.^here  water  is  used  from  a  well  over 

eivef  a  content  aMy?rS  Self-Oiling  Working  Head 

*  3  a  coti3.an£  BUPPly  of  running  water.  Twenty - 
jour  fioure  a  day  service  without  attention, 
AH  working  parts  enclosed  and  run  in  oil. 

Let  your  dealer  show  you  the  famous 
Myers  line  of  Pumps,  -  * 

|  SaY  Tools  and  Door, 
i  Hangers.  Or  write  us. 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS 

A  8R0.  CO.  aMnanumWM 
36S  Church  St.  Addas*  ft 


Wormy  Grapes 

I  have  a  few  grapevines,  Niagara  and 
Concord.  I  keep  them  well  pruned  and 
fertilized,  and  they  yield  abundantly. 
When  the  fruit  ripens  it  is  almost  worth¬ 
less  on  account  of  being  wormy.  The 
worms  apparently  go  from  one  grape  to 
another,  until  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
clusters  is  affected.  Is  there*  any  kind  of 
spraying  solution  that  would  prevent  this 
nuisance,- and  if  so.  how  often  should  it  be 
applied?  o.  E.  K. 

Irvington,  N.  J. 

The  cause  of  wormy  grapes  in  most 
instances  is-  the  grape-berry  moth,  the 
larvae  of  which  burrow  into  the  grape 
berries.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture.  4  lbs.  lime,  4  lbs.  copper  sulphate, 
in  50  gallons  of  water,  to  which  is  added 
2  lbs.  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  and 
1  lb.  of  resin  fish  oil  soap  just  aftSr  the 
blossoming  period,  aud  again  before  the 
berries  are  large  enough  to  touch  one 
another  in  the  cluster  is  effective.  In 
some  seasons,  however,  a  third  spray  may 
be  found  necessary  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  second.  If  the  first  brood  be 
controlled  by  thorough  spraying,  the  sec¬ 
ond  will  prove  but  little  troublesome. 
Been  plowing  of  all  trash  and  fallen  leaves 
in  the  vineyard  early  in  the  season  gives 
material  control.  It  is  likely  that  deep 
spading  will  accomplish  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  f.  E.  G. 


Care  of  Young  Grapevines 

I  planted  2,000  grapevines  last  Spring. 
Last  Fall  I  manured  each  one  with  stable 
manure,  but  they  were  uot  plowed,  as  I 
did  not  get  done  in  time.  I  have  quite 
a  lot  of  chicken  manure  and  want  to 
place  it  to  the  best  use*  possible  on  this 
farm.  Can  I  use  this  on  the  grapes 
this  Spring,  as  these  vineyards  had  no 
fertilizer  on  them  other  than  plowing 
before  I  planted  the  grapes,  although  the 
grapes  grew  wonderfully.  They  are  two- 
year  vines;  they  were  not  cut  back  when 
planted.  What  am  I  to  do  as  soon  as 
the  snow  goes,  as  they  are  on  the  ground 
under  the  snow?  w.  f.  c. 

Highland,  N.  Y. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  available  poul¬ 
try  manure  be  applied  to  the  young  vines. 
This  should  be  so  spread  that  it  covers 
a  circle  4  ft.  in  diameter,  with  the  vine 
as  center.  The  manure  application  should 
be  made  before  plowing  and  turned  down. 
As  no  plowing  or  cultivating  was  done  the 
past  season,  it  will  necessarily  have  to 
be  done  with  care,  as  no  doubt  the  root 
growth  is  near  the  surface,  and  much 
injury  will  result  from  deep  turning. 

The  young  vines  are  usually  cut  back 
at  this  stage  of  their  growth  to  a  short 
spur  of  two  buds  on  one  of  the  past  sea¬ 
son’s  canes.  In  other  words,  the  cane 
that  arises  the  most  directly  from  the  old 
wood  is  selected  and  all  others  are  cut 
entirely  away.  The  one  selected  is  then 
cut  back  to  the  second  bud  from  the  base. 
This  procedure  should  have  been  followed 
at  the  planting.  Another  season  some 
fruit-bearing  wood  may  be  retained  for  a 
partial  crop.  If  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  vines  will  make  a  strong  growth  the 
current  season,  posts  for  the  trellis  should 
be  placed  this  Spring,  and  wire  put 
on.  With  this  trellis  space  the  new 
growth  can  be  cared  for  by  tying  loosely 
to  the  wire.  Cultivation  is  thus  facili¬ 
tated.  F.  E.  G. 


Compressed  Air  Spraying 

I  wish  to  use  compressed  air  to  force 
a  liquid  spray  out  of  a  30-gallon  tank  for 
home  orchard  spraying.  IIow  much  space 
will  I  have  to  allow  for  air?  w.  i.  d. 

Holland,  Mich. 

We  have,  for  our  part,  had  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  results  with  this  type  of  spray  outfit. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  an  apparatus  that  is 
airtight  under  pressure,  and  any  who 
have  pumped  up  an  automobile  tire  will 
agree  that  it  is  an  experience  the  first 
time,  but  that  the  novelty  of  the  thing 
fast  disappears.  However,  the  space 
that  should  be  left  for  air  will  depend 
upon  the  pressure  that  you  desire  at  the 
nozzle  and1  the  pressure  that  you  can 
compress  the  air  to  in  the  tank.  You  can 
compute  the  space  yourself  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  basis :  The  pressure  of  an  expanding 
gas  decreases  in  direct  proportion  to  its 
increased  volume.  That  is,  double  the 
volume  and  you  halve  the  pressure.  Or, 
again,  if  a  30-gallon  tank  is  filled  half 
full  of  water,  and  if  the  air  is  compressed 
into  the  15-gallon  space  remaining  to  a 
pressure  of  100  lbs.,  the  pressure  will  be 
100  lbs.  at  the  moment  the  spraying  is 
begun,  but  will  decrease  immediately  as 
the  liquid  is  discharged.  When  five  gal¬ 
lons  have  been  sprayed  out,  the  pressure 
will  be  75  lbs. ;  when  10  gallons  have  been 
sprayed  out.  the  pressure  will  be  60  lbs., 
and  when  all  15  gallons  have  been  sprayed 
out,  the  pressure  will  be  50  lbs.  H.  b.  t. 


Loosening  Feathers  When  Picking  Fowls 

Is  there  anything  I  could  put  on  the 
feathers  of  a  chicken  or  duck  wheD  dry¬ 
picking  to  make  the  feathers  come  off 
easier?  M.  s. 

Grenloch,  N.  J. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  to  put  on 
the  feathers  to  make  them  come  off  easier. 
A  good  picker  does  not  need  anything 
except  a  little  water  to  moisten  his  fin¬ 
gers  as  the  feathers  are  loosened  on  a 
chicken  when  it  is  killed  properly,  while 
ducks  are  usually  scalded  before  picking. 

C.  8.  GREENE, 


ARCOLA  keeps 
Lemuel’s 
hired  hand 

“TEMUEL  SIMPKINS 
couldn’t  keep  a  hired 
hand  through  the  winter  in 
that  freezing  room  on  the 
top  floor. 

Along  came  a  heating  man 
and  sold  Lem  an  Arcola 
and  five  radiators;  one  in  the 
hired  hand’s  room,  too. 

‘Now  Lem’s  hired  man  says 
he’ll  work  for  less  money  in 
the  winter  ’cause  his  room’s 
the  most  comfortable  place 
he  ever  had. 

And  Lem’s  coal  bill’s  cut  in 
half.” 


ArcolA  is  a  small  boiler 
designed  (both  for  hot-water 
and  steam)  to  furnish  radiator 
warmth  to  small  houses,  apart¬ 
ments,  stores,  offices,  shops, 
schools  and  churches.  No 
running  water  is  required. 

Set  in  the  parlor,  living  room, 
dining  room,  kitchen  or  base¬ 
ment,  and  connected  with 
American  Radiators,  it  warms 
every  room  evenly;  also  heats 
water  for  bath,  laundry  and 
kitchen.  And  it  pays  for  itself 
in  the  fuel  it  saves. 

A  demonstration  will  cost  you 
nothing ;  it  may  save  you  much. 
Drop  in  today  at  store  of  your 
Heating  Contractor. 


Send  for  the 
free  ARCOLA  Booklet 


A  postal  card  mailed  to  the  address  below  will  bring 
this  finely  Illustrated  book.  It  tells  just  why  ARCOLA 
will  add  several  times  Its  cost  to  the  value  of  your 
home,  and  how  it  pays  for  itself  in  the  fuel  it  saves. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Ideal  Boilers  and  America^  Radiators  for  every  heating  need 


104  West  42nd  Street 


Dept  F-30 


New  York  City 


Mnd  for 
Catai 


FARM  WAGONS 

LHigh  or  low  wheels-- 
Bteel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
,  any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  colon  fret, 

'  Electric  Wheel  Co..  48  Elm  SI  .Quincy.lll. 


Rhietnn  Paring  Fnr  <5alo  Also  farms  suitable  for 
UllIbKBII  I  dims  rUl  udlB  chicken  raising  from  2,000 
to  17,000,  half  cash.  Also  private  dwellings  in  Lakewood 
and  vicinity.  A.  J.  Webb,  Real  Ealala, Lakewood.  N.  J. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada.  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  ami  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  try 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.t  New  York 


Dependable 


only 


f.  o.  b. 
FACTORY 

1V2  H.  P. 

Battery  , 
Equipt 


Make  more  money  on  your  farm 

•  tf  . «  .  .  _  ...  ...  . 


Time  is  money”  on  the  farm  today. 
Every  farmer  knows  that  he  must  make 
every  minute  count  to  get  the  most  produc¬ 
tion  and  profit  out  of  his  place.  You  can 
save  time — and  “time  saved  is  money  made” 
—with  a  Fairbanks-Morse  “Z”  Engine. 

This  famous  helper  is  now  at  work  on  more 
than  350,000  farms.  At  present  remarkably 
low  prices  the  l1/,  H.  P.  Battery  Equipt 
Model  is  the  cheapest  farm  help  any  man  can 
have.  It  does  more  work  for  less  money  than 
any  other  machine  or  man  you  can  employ. 
It  has  been  in  such  great  demand  all  over  the 
country  that  for  many  months  the  factory 
was  unable  to  build  enough  of  them. 


Uses  gasoline  alone.  Has  high  tension  bat¬ 
tery  ignition,  hit-and-miss  governor  and  bal¬ 
anced  safety  flywheels.  Control  lever  gives  six 
speed  _  changes.  Carburetor  requires  no 
adjusting.  A  remarkable  value. 

The  magneto  equipt  l'/i  H.  P.,  3  H.  P., 
and  6  H.  P.  are  real  kerosene  engines,  but 
operate  equally  well  on  gasoline.  Have 
simple  high  tension  oscillating  magneto. 
Throttling  governor  assures  steady  speed. 
Prices,  F.  O.  B.  Factory.  Add  freight  to 
your  town. 

iy2H.P.$71  3  H. P. $105  6H.P.  $168 

Other  “Z”  Engines  up  to  20  H.  P. 

Write  for  complete  details.  See  the  engines 
at  your  dealer’s. 


FAIRBAN  KS,  MORSE  &C0. 

s  TUanufacturers  Chicago 

Eastern  Branches:  New  York;  Baltimore;  Boston 
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Horticultural  Notes 


How  Spraying  Our  Apple  Trees  Has 
Repaid  Us 

I  have  an  interest  in  a  large  orchard  in 
West  Virginia.  This  orchard  contains 
nearly  20,000  trees.  I  have  helped  spray 
the  trees  every  year  for  several  years. 
We  have  a  very  good  late  model  sprayer, 
which  has  rendered  excellent  service. 
The  tank  has  a  capacity  of  three  barrels. 
A  two-horse  power  engine  keeps  the  pres¬ 
sure  at  128  lbs.  for  two  spray  guns.  The 
sprayer  is  placed  on  a  low,  broad-wheeled 
truck,  drawn  by  two  horses. 

We  buy  the  prepared  lime  and  sulphur 
spray  in  half -Carload  lots.  Three  gallons 
of  this  solution  are  mixed  with  every  bar¬ 
rel  of  water  for  the  first  spraying.  For 
the  other  sprayings  the  mixture  is  the 
same,  except  that  3  lbs.  of  arsenate  of 
lead  hre  added  to  each  barrel  of  water. 
I  generally  see  to  the  hauling  of  the  water 
to  the  orchard  and  the  mixing  of  the  spray, 
while  my  brother  runs  the  sprayer.  The 
orchard  is  located  on  a  hill.  Water. must 
be  hauled  from  the  creek  about  a  mile 
away.  This  requires  a  second  team  of 
horses  and  another  man.  Three  barrels 
are  hauled  at  each  load,  and*  one  team 
can  keep  the  sprayer  going  all  day. 

Using  the  right  proportions  of  spray 
and  water  plays  a  very  important  part 
in  making  spraying  successful.  I  always 
weigh  the  arsenate  of  lead  and  measure 
the  lime  and  sulphur  for  every  mixing, 
because  it  is  very  important  that  the 
right  proportions  of  each  be  maintained. 
One  day  last  year  I  could  not  be  on  tin* 
job,  and  another  man  took  my  place. 
Things  seemed  to  go  along  very  well  that 
day  until  about  three  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  my  brother  discovered  that 
the  man  had  not  put  any  arsenate' of  lead 
in  the  spray,  and  as  a  result  the  day’s 
work  and  the  material  were  lost.  This 
shows  that  one  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
mixing  the  spray.  I  have  helped  my 
brother  operate  the  sprayer.  I  do  not 
like  this  job  very  well,  because"  of  the 
chemical  action  of  the  spray  on  the  skin. 
I  always  grease  my  hands  and  face  with 
“Vaseline”  before  starting  into  this  work. 

The  spray  guns  we  use  are  about  30 
in.  in  length,  and  the  hose  is  35  ft.  long. 
In  spraying  a  tree  we  go  all  the  way 
around  it.  spraying  the  top  limbs  first  and 
then  the  lower  ones  in  the  order  in  which 
they  come.  In  this  way  we  cover  the 
whole  tree  and  do  not  respray  any  part. 
If  we  did  not  have  a  definite  procedure 
we  would  often  spray  some  parts  twice 
and  other  parts  not  at  all,  and  so  lose  a 
great  amount  of  material  and  time. 

On  the  average  it  takes  three  weeks  to 
spray  the  orchard  once,  but  we  spray  it 
three  and  occasionally  four  times  a  year. 
We  apply  the  first  spray  generally  before 
the  blooms  appear,  in  order  to  check  the 
diseases  and  insects  that  affect  the  tree 
itself.  A  second  is  applied  just  after 
the  bloom  falls  to  destroy  tin1  insects  that 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  tiny  fertilized  apple 
and  to  guard  against  fungus  diseases. 
A  third  spray  is  applied  when  the  apples 
are  about  as  large  as  the  end  of  one’s 
thumb,  to  protect  the  fruit  and  tree  fur¬ 
ther  from  these  pests.  Sometimes  a  fourth 
spray  is  applied  when  the  insects  or  a 
disease  is  very  bad  in  the  orchard,  but 
generally  three  regular  sprayings  each 
year  are  sufficient. 

This  means  that  we  are  in  the  business 
from  nine  to  11  weeks  each  year.  One 
can  easily  see  that  it  takes  ;4  lot  of  spray 
material,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  money  to  pay 
the  hired  help.  We  have  to  hire  three  to 
live  men  to  help  us  do  this  work,  paying 
them  $2.25  a  day  apiece.  Although  this 
seems  like  a  lot  of  money  to  pay  out  for 
spraying,  yet  when  the  big.  clean  apples 
are  picked  and  sold  in  the  Fall  we  readily 
see  the  return  of  our  money. 

People  come  in  wagons,  automobiles, 
trucks  and  almost  any  conveyance  imagin¬ 
able  to  the  orchard  to  see  it  and  to  select 
their  own  fruit.  Last  Fall  a  man  came 
to  the  orchard  in  a  road  wagon  from  a 
neighboring  county  and  took  home  36  bu. 
of  fruit.  We  get  better  prices  for  our  ap¬ 
ples  than  any  other  fruit  grower  in  the 
county,  and  our  customers  are  always 
satisfied.  We  never  have  had  it  bit  of 
trouble  selling  our  fruit,  for  the  reason 
that  spraying  alone,  if  nothing  else,  ad¬ 
vertises  its  quality. 

Spraying  apple  trees  is  becoming  of 
greater  importance  each  year  to  us. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First, 
the  public  demands  fruit  of  the  best  qual¬ 
ity.  The  bigger  and  freer  from  insect 
injury  the  apples  are.  the  better  they 
are  going  to  sell.  Such  apples  can  only 
he  produced  by  spraying  and  properly  at¬ 
tending  to  the  orchard  each  year.  Sec¬ 
ond.  new  insects  and  diseases  are  found 
each  year  in  almost  every  orchard.  There-  • 
fore  we  are  compelled  to  fight  them  with 
new  methods  and  new  Sprays.  One  rea- 
s«vn  for  these  new  pests  is  that  our  forests 


are  dying  out  and  these  pests  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  their  former  homes,  and 
they  naturally  attack  the  apple  tree  be¬ 
cause  it  is'  not  very  sturdy. 

Urbana,  Ill.  glen*  c.  law. 


Seed  Corn  and  Crows 

Our  corn  field  this  year  has  woods  on 
three  sides,  and  the  crows  are  very  numer¬ 
ous.  Would  you  give  me  a. tried  and  true 
method  of  treating  the  seed  corn  that 
will  prevent  the  crows  from  pulling  it? 

Pennsylvania.  c.  F.  G. 

Some  things  that  are  tried  are  not 
always  true-  A  few  years  ago  we  asked 
our  readers  to  tell  what  they  had  used  on 
seed  corn  to  prevent  crow-pulling.  Sev¬ 
eral  hundred  replies  came  in,  and  90  per 
cent  advised  the  use  of  coal  tar.  Other 


suggested  remedies  were  sulphur  and 
Paris  green.  "Pyrox,”  kerosene,  and  tur¬ 
pentine.  We  have  used  tar  with  good 
results  in  most  cases.  In  some  seasons 
the  tar  will  not  fullyk  repel  the  crows. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  we  have  seen  cer¬ 
tain  crows  pull  and  swallow  the  tarred 
corn.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  crows  will 
pull  a  few  hills  and  then  quit.  The  way 
we  do  it  is  to  put  the  seed  corn  in  a  metal 
pail  and  -warm  it  slightly.  Then  pour 
the  tar  on  top  and  stir  it  up  with  a  long 
iron  spoon  until  the  seed  is  well  covered 
with  tar.  Then  dust  on  fine  wood  asheis. 
Such  seed  corn  will  not  work  well  through 
a  seeder,  but  can  easily  be  dropped  by 
hand.  The  tarring  seems  to  retard 
sprouting  for  a  few  days.  It  pays  to  har¬ 
row  the  field  thoroughly  before  the  corn 
comes  up  and  to  keep  working  it  from  the 
start — anything  to  force  a  quick  growth, 
so  that  the  corn  will  get  too  large  for  the 
crows  to  pull.  It  pays  to  put  up  poles 
or  stakes  around  the  field,  run  strings  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  tie  white  rags  to  the 
strings.  Some  of  our  farmers  lay  news¬ 
papers  on  the  ground  with  a  stone  at  tin* 
center.  The  stone  prevents  the  papers 
from  blowing  away,  but  the  wind  flaps 
or  waves  the  corners  and  scares  the 
crows.  Many  ingenious  schemes  have 
been  worked  out.  and  no  doubt  our  read¬ 
ers  ’will  tell  of  some  of  them.  This  an¬ 
nual  battle  wi.th.thc  "crows.,.- see  ins  to  be 


as  old  as  corn  culture  itself.  The  first 
white  farmers  found  the  Indians  fighting 
crows  and  wolves  by  keeping  men  and 
boys  in  the  cornfield.  The  corn  was  fer¬ 
tilized  by  putting  fish  in  the  hills,  and  the 
wolves  tore  out  the  hill  trying  to  get  the 
fish.  Many  man  today  will  tell  how  as 
a  boy  he  spent  days  in  the  cornfield  chas¬ 
ing  crows. 


Scab  and  Rot  in  Potatoes 

I  want  information  in  regard  to  treat¬ 
ing  or  preventing  scab  and  rot  in  pota¬ 
toes.  The  latter  was  very  prevalent  last 
Fall  in  this  section,  many  fields  being  a 
total  failure.  It  is  quite  common  here 
to  sprinkle  the  tubers  with  air-slaked 
lime  when  storing  in  the  cellars,  claiming 
thereby  to  stop  the  spread  of  rot.  I 
propose  to  “doctor”  the  pieces  at  planting 
time  ;  one  handful  of  the  lime  to  each  hill. 
Another  method  I  read  of  in  an  old  farm 
paper  is  one  teaspoonful  of  sulphur 
dropped  directly  upon  the  cut  potatoes, 
then  covered  as  usual.  N.  w.  T. 


•Scattering  lime  over  potatoes  in  stor¬ 
age  is  quite  a  common  practice,  and  in 
some  cases  seems  to  delay  rotting,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  potatoes  are  kept  dry 
and  well  aired.  Dropping  a  handful  of 
lime  on  the  seed  in  the  hill  is  about  the 
worst  thing  you  could  do.  It  will  be 
quite  sure  to  increase  the  scab  disease. 
Land  plaster  or  sulphate  of  lime  is  some 
times  used  in  this  way  with  fair  results, 
but  we  consider  sulphur  much  better.  Of 
course,  the  scab  disease  i  very  different 
from  rot.  The  scab  is  caused  by  a  germ 
which  may  be  found  on  the  seed  potato 
or  in  the  soil.  Our  advice  is  to  use  certi¬ 
fied  seed  potatoes  and  have  them  treated 
or  soaked  before  planting.  Where  rot  is 
feared  we  should  soak  the  “seed”  in  a 
solution  of  two  ounces  of  corrosive 
sublimate  to  35  gallons  of  water.  Put 
the  seed  potatoes  in  this  for  90  minutes 
and  then  cut  and  plant.  As  an  added 
precaution,  we  dust  the  cut  seed  pieces 
with  powdered  sulphur.  Our  plan  is  to 
cut  the  seed  into  peach  baskets,  scatter 
the  sulphur  over  the  cut  seed  and  shake 
the  basket  well.  The  sulphur  that,  falls 
through  can  be  caught  an  a  paper  and 
used  again.  Some  growers  who  use  a 
planter  put  the  sulphur  in  the  seed  hop¬ 
per  of  the  machine. 

Potato  rot  is  a  very  different  propo¬ 
sition.  The  sulphur  treatment  will  help 
somewhat,  but.  of  course,  you  should  not 


plant  on  ground  where  the  rot  was  found 
last  year.  Use  certified  seed,  if  possible, 
soak  in  the  solution  here  mentioned,  and 
plant  on  clean  ground.  Spray  the  vines 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  from  the  time 
they  are  a  foot  high  and  keep  the  plants 
growing  as  long  as  possible.  Get  them 
out  of  the  ground  early  if  the  season  is 
wet,  store  in  a  cool,  dry,  airy  place,  and 
sprinkle  lime  over  them  if  there  is  any 
sign  of  rot  when  you  dig. 

Cutting  Out  Poison  Ivy 

We  have  bought  a  nice  country  home, 
which  is  infested  with  poison  ivy.  There 
are  “trees”  of  it  with  “trunks”  several 
inches  in  diameter  on  the  fence  between 
lawn  and  garden.  We  want  to  destroy 
these  before  they  get  sappier  or  leaved 
out.  We  are  till  susceptible  to  the  poison 
in  Summer  time.;  What  are  the- best  and 
surest  methods  of  eradication? 

Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.  mrs.  a.  t.  s. 

You  have  a  most  unenviable  job  ahead 
of  you.  Y'ou  must  destroy  the  ivy  “root 
and  branch”  if  you  expect  to  exterminate 
it.  Some  people  are  immune  to  the 
poison.  Get  such  a  person  if  you  can. 
Smear  the  face  and  neck,  hands  and  arms 
and  insides  of  the  nostrils  with  “Vaseline.”1 
Keep  the  mouth  shut.'  Put  on  old  clothes 
and  thick  leather  gloves.  With  a  spud 
or  sharp  spade  cut  off  the  roots  of  the 
plants  under  ground  and  drop  a  small 
handful  of  salt  or  a  tablespoonful  of 
kerosene  on  the  part  of  the  root  left  in 
the  soil.  Pull  the  vines  carefully  away 
from  trees  and  old  fences  and  promptly 
burn  them.  Hunt  for  every  vine  and 
treat  in  the  manner  here  described.  There 
is  no  other  way  to  clean  out  the  pest. 
If  you  are  susceptible  to  the  poison,  you 
are  likely  to  “catch  it”  during  this  per¬ 
formance,  in  which  case  use  any  one  of 
the  following  remedies:  Apply  solution 
of  sugar  of  lead,  tincture  of  grin  del  ia. 
tincture  of  witch  hazel  or  pure  olive  oil. 
The  witch  hazel  seems  more  effective  if 
heated.  Some  cases  may  be  cured  by 
profuse  bathing  with  strong  soapsuds  of 
laundry  soap,  just  as  hot  as  can  be  borin' 
without  blistering.  The  latest  ti-eatmenr 
we  have  heard  of  is  an  application  of  io¬ 
dine,  painted  on  with  a  swab  of  absorb- . 
•‘lit  cottpn.  This  causes  some  exudation, 
which  may  be  absorbed  by  dusting  with  > 
boraeic  acid.  Prompt  healing  was  re¬ 
ported  after  a  second  application. 

Hydraulic  Elevator 

1  submit  a  type  of  elevator  or  dumb 
waiter  easily  made  and  erected.  It  can¬ 
not  fall,  has  no  pulleys.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  can  be  used  on  a  cider  press;  can  be 
attached  to  pi’esent  water  supply,  or,  if 
none  is  available,  may  be  worked  with 
a  hand  pump.  A  pipe  is  set  vertically. 
Into  that  pipe  another  pipe  slides  freely 
through  a  closed  top  or  stuffing  box.  A 
three-way  valve  allows  pi-essure  to  enter 
pipe,  “B,”  and  push  pipe  “C”  upward. 
As  “C”  rises  the  cage.  “A”  rises.  When 
it  goes  as  high  as  desired,  a  projection. 


•J.”  strikes  “K,”  which  pulls  a  rod  con¬ 
trolling  a  three-way  valve,  “D,”  and  stop¬ 
ping  the  elevator.  To  descend  again  the 
valve  “D”  is  turned  so  there  is  an  open¬ 
ing  from  “B”  to  the  atmosphei-e.  The 
weight  of  “A”  and“C”  cause  the  car 
slowly  to  descend.  Guide  hands,  “F,”, 
hold  the  controlling  rod  in  place.  It  is 
noiseless,  powerful  and  durable,  but  unless 
oil  or  glycerine  is  used  will  freeze  in  cold 
locations.  *  ~  j.  g'. 
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Better 

HOME 


Why  pour  into  your  garden 
good  seeds,  tools,  labor,  your 
enthusiasm — and  then  forget  the 
INSURANCE  that  Pyrox  gives? 
This  high-power  blend  of  poison 
and  fungicide  kills  the  bugs,  or 
repels  them ;  controls  the  blights, 
rots  and  mildew;  gives  the  crops 
a  chance  to  ripen  fully. 

You  buy  Pyrox  as  a  smooth, 
firm  paste.  It  is  very  easy  to 
mix,  and  sprays  without  clog¬ 
ging  the  nozzle;  sticks  like  paint 
when  dry,  even  in  a  heavy,  driv¬ 
ing  rain.  It  is  fine,  also,  for 
small  fruits,  flowers,  shrubbery. 

Read  the  PYROX  BOOK — an 
unbiased,  authoritative  dis¬ 
cussion  of  insect  pests  and 
fungous  diseases,  and  how  to 
control  them.  It's  FREE. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Company 
49  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


the  powerful 
triple-duty  spray 


m  y  /  m ^ 

Every  Day 


on 


there  is  a  job  _ 

for  this  Sprayer 

-m 


■mithi 

[SPRAYERS 


You  can  get  more  days  of 
profitable  work  out  of  this 
sprayer  than  from  any  other  tool 
on  the  place.  You  won’t  neglect 
that  important  job  of  spraying, 
whitewashing  or  disinfecting, 
when  you  can  do  it  so  quickly, 
easily  and  effectively  with  a 

Banner 

C$>MPflESSEP  AJR  SWtAYW 

For  spraying  against  in¬ 
sects  and  fungus  on  fruit 
trees,  potatoes,  vegetables, 
gardens,  shrubs,  berries,  grapes, 
flowers;  sprays  whitewash,  paint, 
Carbola  and  disinfectants  in  poul¬ 
try  houses, stables,  barns, washes 
windows,  autos  and  buggies. 

Built  to  stand  hard  service 
and  strong  chemicals.  Heavy 
4  gallon  galvanized  steel  or  solid 
brass  tank;  2  Inch  seamless  brass 
pump;  all  brass  castings.  Few 
strokes  of  pump  compresses  air 
to  discharge  contents  of  tank; 
fine  mist  or  coarse  spray;  brass 
automatic,  non-clog-nozzle  —  no 
work — just  press  nozzle  handle- 
acts  “Quick  as  Lightning.” 

Ask  your  hardware  or  imple¬ 
ment  dealer  • —  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  low  price;  to  avoid 
disappointment  refuse  substi¬ 
tutes;  insist  on  the  genuine  Smith 
Banner — if  he  cannot  supply  you 
write  us  for  price  catalog  of  over 
60  styles  of  sprayer. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Quality  Sprayers 
Since  788b 

70  Main.  Street,  Utica,  N.Y. 

The  name  SMITH  on  a  sprayer 
is  a  guarantee  of  lasting  quality 
and  satisfaction,  or  money  back. 


fl - 

1 

Legal  Questions 

Inaccurate  Tax  Bill 

The  assessors  in  my  home  town  in 
Schuyler  County  made  a  mistake  in  the 
assessment  roll,  adding  to  my  list  an  item 
of  30  acres  of  land  which  I  do  not  own. 

I  have  paid  the  assessments  on  two 
items  covering  my  property,  sending  a 
money  order  for  the  amount,  but  the  col¬ 
lector  returned  the  money  order  to  me. 
saying  “it  was  an  erroneous  tax,”  but 
that  he  had  to  collect  what  my  amount  is 
in  the  collector’s  book.  I  am  not  blam¬ 
ing  the  collector,  but  I  wish  to  ask  if 
the  authorities  can  legally  collect  from 
me  the  tax  on  the  fictitious  30  acres. 
Also,  I  wish  to  ask  if  the  collector’s  re¬ 
turning  the  money  order  to  me  can  be 
made  to  prove  I  have  paid  nothing  on 
my  taxes?  mbs.  E.  M.  W. 

New  York. 

The  tax  law  provides  as  follow’s:  The 
collector  shall  receive  the  tax  on  personal 
property  or  on  part  of  any  lot,  piece  or 
parcel  of  land  charged  with  taxes,  pro¬ 
vided  the  person  paying  such  tax  shall 
furnish  such  particular  specification  of 
such  part.  In  case  the  tax  on  the  re¬ 
mainder  thereof  shall  remain  unpaid  the 
collector  shall  enter  such  specification  on 
his  return  to  the  county  treasurer,  clearly 
showing  the  part  on  which  the  tax  re¬ 
mains  unpaid,  and  if  the  part  on  which 
the  tax  shall  be  so  paid  shall  be  an  undi¬ 
vided  share,  the  person  paying  the  same 
shall  state  to  the  collector  who  is  the 
owner  of  such  share,  and  the  collector 
shall  enter  the  name  of  such  owner  on  his 
account  of  arrears  of  taxes,  and  such 
share  shall  be  excepted  in  case  of  a  sale 
for  the  tax  on  the  remainder. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county 
may  correct  any  manifest  clerical  or  other 
error  in  any  assessment  or  returns  made 
by  any  one  or  more  town  officers  to  such 
board,  or  which  may,  or  shall  have  prop¬ 
erly  come  before  such  board  for  its  ac¬ 
tion,  confirmation  or  review ;  and  cause 
to  be  refunded  to  any  person  the  amount 
collected  from  him  of  any  tax  erroneously 
or  improperly  assessed  or  levied,  and  upon 
the  order  of  the  county  court  it  shall  re¬ 
fund  any  such  tax.  In  raisin®'  the  amount 
so  refunded,  or  necessary  to  supply  the 
deficiency  caused  by  the  correction  of  any 
error  in  such  assessment,  such  board 
shall,  in  the  same  or  next  ensuing  tax 
levy,  adjust  and  apportion  such  amount 
upon  the  property  of  the  several  towns 
and  wards  of  the  county  as  shall  be  just, 
taking  into  consideration  the  portion  of 
the  State,  county,  town  and  ward  has 
been  benefited  thereby.  Such  board  shall 
ascertain,  fix  and  determine  the  amount 
which  any  person  or  corporation  is  equit¬ 
ably  entitled  to  receive  back  from  any 
town  for  taxes  paid  while  the  boundary 
line  between  towns  was  in  dispute  and 
cause  the  same  to  be  levied  and  collected. 

N.  T. 


Water  Rights  in  Lake 

There  is  an  artificial  lake  located  in 
this  State  (New  York)  which  is  fed  by 
two  streams.  Neither  stream  is  navigable, 
but  both  streams  are  popular  fishing 
sources,  and  have  been  so  for  many  years. 
The  State  has  given  a  franchise  to  a  local 
water  company  to  use  the  waters  as  a 
source  of  water  supply  for  a  nearby  town¬ 
ship.  The  property  surrounding  the  lake 
and  bordering  thereon  is  owned  in  sep¬ 
arate  lots  by  A,  B,  C  and  D.  A  has 
erected  a  dam  which  conserves  the  water 
and  forms  the  lake.  A’s  deed  of  property 
reads  as  follow's :  First  definite  lines 
and  dimensions  are  given  to  the  water 
line  of  the  lake  and  abutting  property, 
and  then  provides :  “All  land  under  water 
and  to  high-water  mark  of  the  lake.” 
A’s  claim  is  as  follows  :  1.  That  he  has 
the  right  to  raise  the  water  of  the  lake 
to  such  height  as  will  meet  his  require¬ 
ments.  2.  That  without  his  consent  no 
one  can  fish,  boat,  build  boat  landing,  cut 
ice  or  in  any  way  make  use  of  the  w'ater 
of  the  lake.  S.  W.  B. 

New  York. 

A  probably  has  a  Tight  to  raise  the 
water  to  such  height  as  will  meet  his  rea¬ 
sonable  requirements,  provided  it  does 
not  thereby  endanger  the  rights  of  persons 
below  him.  A  private  park  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  and  protection  of  fish,  birds  or 
quadrupeds  may  be  established  by  the 
owner  or  person  having  the  exclusive 
right  to  hunting  or  fishing  on  the  private 
land  or  land  and  water  by  publishing  once 
a  w'eek  for  four  weeks  in  a  newspaper 
printed  in  the  county  where  such  land 
and  waters  are  situate,  a  notice  substan¬ 
tially  describing  the  same,  and  stating 
that  it  will  be  used  as  a  private  park,  and 
by  posting  notices  of  the  size  and  charac¬ 
ter  required  by  law.  If  the  State,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  owner, 
stocks  the  waters,  the  owner  may  not 
limit  the  fishing  therein,  and  the  public 
has  a  right  to  fish  therein.  All  dams 
shall  be  constructed  with  fish-ways,  and 
the  Conservation  Commission  may  make 
an  order  directing  the  construction  of  the 
fish-way.  Before  the  construction  of  dams 
is  commenced  on  any  of  the  inland  waters 
of  the  State  the  plan  thereof  and  the 
name  and  location  and  length  of  the 
waters  shall  be  given  to  the  Conservation 
Commission. 


Old  Dobbin  had  his  faults,  but  yoi 
didn’t  have  to  pour  hot  water  on  him  t< 
get  him  started  on  a  cold  morning.- 
Wall  Street  Journal. 


Plus  V alue  Earns 
Mighty  Welcome 


Sweeping  public  approval  everywhere 
confirms  our  belief  that  this  car — decid¬ 
edly  the  best  Overland  ever  built — is  the 
outstanding  automobile  value  in  the 
world  today. 

The  new  Overland  offers  you  greater 
comfort  and  greater  beauty — at  the  low¬ 
est  price  in  its  history.  The  body  is  all- 
steel,  finished  with  hard-baked  enamel. 
Triplex  Springs  (Patented)  absorb  road 
shock  and  prolong  the  car’s  life.  The 
hood  is  higher.  Body  lines  are  longer. 
Seats  are  lower. 

And  you  can  depend  upon  the  faithful 
Overland  motor  for  smooth  perform¬ 
ance  and  the  economy  of  25  and  more 
miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline.  Drive 
an  Overland  and  realize  the  difference. 

WILLYS-OVERLAND,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willy  s-Over  land  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


SEDAN,  $860  ROADSTER,  $525  COUPE,  $795 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


FULL  UNE  OF  BOX  AND  POWER  PRESSES 
mm  ro»  oticimvi  cjquocat  un  rnco 


J.A.SPENCER  JOT!  HACKWORKS 

DWIGHT  Ulim 


Stov 

|  SAMSON 

WINDMILLS 

I  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing 


I  Proven  28%  more  efficient  in  actual  tests. 
I  Oil  but  once  in  2  years.  Eliminates  tower 

■  climbing.  Pumps  when  others  are  still. 

■  Heavy.  Long  lived.  11  sizes.  Furnished 
I  for  anymake  of  tower.  Write  for  catalog. 

STOVER  MFG-  *  ENGINE  company 
^74  State  St.,  Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Getting  Under  the  Potato  Skin 

On  page  484  we  printed  a  note  stating 
how  G.  F.  Beardsley  of  Michigan  put  a 
note  in  a  potato  and  sent  it  to  market. 
Beardsley  got  24  cents  a  bushel,  and  the 
woman  who  bought  the  potatoes  paid 
$1.20.  'What  puzzled  us  was  the  way  this 
note  was  hidden  in  the  tuber.  We  know 
now,  for  this  question  has  had  a  wide 
response.  First  comes  a  note  from  one 
of  Mi*.  Beardsley’s  neighbors: 

You  seem  to  question  the  possibility  of 
Mr.  Beardsley’s  getting  a  note  under  the 
skin  of  his  potato.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  Beardsleys.  Yesterday  I  was 
talking  with  a  member  of  t he  family. 
They  simply  bored  a  hole  in  the  potato, 
put  in  the  note,  fitted  a  piece  of  potato 
to  the  hole,  pegged  it  fast,  and  the  trick 
was  done.  They  have  received  many  let¬ 
ters  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
regarding  their  potatoes. 

JAMES  H.  STEERE. 

Several  of  our  people  have  sent  us  po¬ 
tatoes  showing  just  how  these  notes  are 
inserted.  One  of  them  is  shown  on  this 
page.  This  potato  is  sent  by  II.  L.  Ilurff 
of  New  Jersey,  who  says : 

I  am  sending  you  b.v  parcel  post  a 
small  potato.  Please  examine  it  and 
you  will  see  that  G.  F.  Beardsley  could 
easily  put  a  note  in  a  potato,  and  as  you 
state  that  putting  a  note  under  the  skin 
of  a  potato  is  a  little  strong  for  you, 
I  thought  I  would  show  you  how  easily 
it  can  be  done.  While  this  one  is  not 
very  neatly  done,  it  shows  it  can  be  done, 
and  I  have  done  the  same  thing  more  than 
once.  Got  an  answer  once,  too,  but  think 
best  not  to  tell  you  now  what  was  in  it. 

Mr.  Beardsley  got  more  than  I  did  two 
years  ago.  My  commission  merchant  re¬ 
turned  me  10c  a  basket  for  cabbage.  12 
heads  in  a  basket.  My  daughter,  who 
lives  in  Philadelphia,  paid  lOc  for  one 
head  of  the  same  size  the  same  day.  Who 
got  the  $1.10  on  one  basket? 

A  little  study  of  the  picture  will  show 
how  the  work  is  done.  A  small  piece  of 
the  skin  is  cut  out,  leaving  one  side  at¬ 
tached  to  the  potato  so  it  will  flap  over. 
Then  a  little  hole  is  scooped  out  and  the 
note  pushed  down  in.  as  shown  in  the 
picture.  You  will  notice  at  the  upper 
sides  of  this  little  hole  several  wooden 
pegs  or  points  of  toothpicks.  They  are 
used  to  peg  the  top  down  when  it  is  put 
back  over  the  hole,  and  these  pegs,  being 
so  nearly  the  color  of  the  potato,  are 
skillfully  hidden  so  that  a  very  neat  job 
is  done.  In  some  cases  these  pegs  would 
not  be  noticed  until  someone  tried  to  peel 
the  potato.  Several  of.  these  potatoes 
have  been  sent  us.  We  understand  that 
thousands  of  them  have  been  “noted”  in 
this  manner  and  sent  on  their  way  to 
market.  The  response  from  buyers  has 
been  good.  The  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  under  the  Federal  laws  this  might  be 
called  a  technical  violation  of  the  rules 
against  “adulteration,”  but  that  is  not 
very  likely  to  happen.  Our  younger  readers 
do  not  realize  that  The  It.  X.-Y.  started 
this  plan  years  ago.  We  first  suggested 
putting  such  notes  inside  dressed  turkeys. 
Then  the  habit  spread  to  other  produce, 
and  it  has  had  much  to  do  in  making 
buyers  understand  the  spread  between  the 
farm  and  the  consumer.  A  good  edu¬ 
cator — keep  it  up. 


they  become  a  nuisance  to  neighbors,  and 
hens  in  flower  and  kitchen  gardens  are 
something  more  than  a  nuisance.  So  far 
as  the  law  stands,  a  trespassing  hen 
would  rank  the  same  as  trespassing  ele¬ 
phant  or  horse,  except,  of  course,  that 
she  "would  do  less  damage. 

There  is  no  law  by  which  you  can 
compel  a  man  to  keep  his  hens  at  home, 
and  you  seem  to  have  done  more  than 
your  part  in  fencing  the  hens  out.  Le¬ 
gally  you  can  bring  suit  against  your 


neighbors  for  damages,  but  it  is  hard  to 
state  the  exact  damage  done  by  a  hen's 
claw.  In  many  cases  the  aggrieved  party 
has  put  up  a  henhouse  or  yard ;  he  en¬ 
tices  these  wandering  hens  into  the  en¬ 
closure,  and  then  fastens  them  there 
The  owner  of  the  hens  cannot  come  and 
take  them  away  without  being  guilty  of 
trespassing,  and  generally  after  a  few 
days  he  is  willing  to  settle  and  agree  to 
keep  his  bens  at  home.  This  plan  might 
work  in  the  Spring,  when  hens  are  lay¬ 
ing;  but,  or  course,  it  would  be  merely 
an  expense  in  the  Fall  when  tkore  are 
few-,  if  any,  eggs.  In  some  cases  the 


how  infuriating  it  is  for  a  man  to  plant 
and  care  for  a  nice  garden  of  flowers  or 
vegetables,  and  then  have  these  wandering 
hens  come  and  scratch  and  burrow  in 
your  choicest  flower  bed  until  they  ruin 
the  whole  thing.  It  seems  to  us  at  times 
as  though  it  is  impossible  for  any  human 
being  to  be  a  Christian  gentleman  and 
let  his  hens  run  at  large  over  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  property. 


Th«  Ox  Team  Express 

Mr.  Berrang  and  his  ox  team  express 
attract  attention  wherever  they  go.  A 
man  in  Missouri  wrote  his  local  paper 
about  Mr.  Berrang.  This  paper  went  to 
Colorado  Springs,  and  a  paper  there 


printed  the  following.  They  have  the 
name  “Berkang” — but  “what’s  in  a 
name,”  anyway? 

J.  C.  Berkang,  who  is  spending  the 
Winter  down  at  Denver  (it  is  down 
from  Colorado  Springs)  writes  interest¬ 
ingly  in  a  New  York  paper  of  his  trip 
out  to  this  region  last  Fall  behind  an  ox 
train.  He  is  going  on  to  the  coast.  Now, 
he’ll  miss  something  if  he  fails  to  come 
up  to  the  Springs.  (It  is  up  to  the 
Springs.)  Berkaug  refers  to  Denver  as 
the  mile-high  city.  We’ll  remind  Berkang 
that  Colorado  Springs  is  only  75S  feet 
higher  up  yet  (as  the  German  might  say), 
and  about  70  miles  across  between  towns. 
You  drive  these  oxen  on  up  here,  Ber¬ 
kang.  and  take  a  spin  up  and  around 


How  tlic  Potato  Is  Made  a  Messenger 


A  picture  of  an  old  “one-horse  tavern”  in  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  There  was  a  time 
when  this  house  was  the  center  of  community  life.  It  ran  down  hill  when  the  stage 
coach  stopped.  Small  use  for  it  now  in  this  age  of  cars  and  gas  engines.  Youth  has 
little  respect  for  it,  but  age  can  remember  earlier  days.  Something  sad  about  the  old 
house.  If  it  could  talk,  what  a  story  it  could  tell.  But  who,  in  this  busy  age,  would 

stop  to  listen? 


Where  Is  My  Wandering  Hen? 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been 
bothered  a"  lot  with  my  neighbors’  chick¬ 
ens.  and  this  year  they  are  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  They  have  started  in  strong, 
digging  in  the  pansy  beds,  cold  frames, 
■and  tearing  down  the  compost  heaps. 
There  is  a  good  woven"  wire  fence  on  our 
line,  erected  by  myself  eight -  years  ago, 
whic-h  is  practically  chicken-probf,  but 
they  come  around  the  end  on  the  road 
side  and  fly  over  the  top.  The  neighbors 
on  the  other  side  are  keeping  chickens 
this  year,  and  letting  them  run  also,  and 
;  they  generally  head  this  way.  There  is 
|  no  fence  on  this  side  of  my  property. 
jThe  neighbor  first  mentioned  is  a  farmer; 

I  the  last  named  only  have  a  house  and  lot. 
'Is  there  any  New  Jersey  law  that  applies 
in  a  ease  of  this  nature?  Will  it  be 
necessary  for  me  to  fence  these  pests  ant, 
or  have  I  got  a  right  to  warn  them  to 
keep  their  live  stock  at  home?  For  three 
years  we  kept  chickens,  but  always  in  a 
yard.  They  never  ran  anywhere,  let 
alone  on  some  one’s  else  property. 

,  New  Jersey.  J.  W.  S. 

This  hen  trespassing  does  more  to 
break  up  neighborhood  friendship  than 
anything  else  which  can  happen  in  the 
Spring.  We  probably  have  500  letters 
much  like  the  above,  and  it  is  hard  to 
give  definite  advice. 

Of  course,  no  mau  has  any  business  to 
allow  his  hens  to  run  at  large  so  that 


owner  of  the  garden  becomes  so  desperate 
that  he  goes  to  extreme  measures.  The 
plan  is  to  notify  the  owner  of  the  hens, 
in  writing,  that  unless  he  keeps  his  hens 
at  home  they  will  be  shot.  If  they  per¬ 
sist '  in  coming  after  that  warning,  you 
must  live  up  to  your  promise  and  shoot 
the  hens,  when  you  can  prove  that  they 
are  on  your  premises ;  after  shooting 
them,*  pick  up  the  dead  hens  and  throw 
them  over  the  fence  upou  their  owner’s 
property.  He  has  recourse  to  two  reme¬ 
dies.  If  he  is  a  larger  man  than  you, 
he  can  invite  you  out  into  the  road  to 
settle  it,  man  to  man  ;  if  he  doesn’t  want 
to  do  that,  he  can  sue  you  for  the  value 
of  the  hens,  and  you  can  bring  counter¬ 
suit  for  damages.  Of  course,  this  is  the 
last  resort,  although  it  is  generally  effec¬ 
tive.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  true  that  some 
men  will  not  realize  their  obligations  to 
their  neighbors  until  that,  obligation  is 
shot  into  their  hens. 

We  hesitate  to  make  any  such  sugges¬ 
tion  ;  but  we  know  from  sad  experience 


Fike’s  Peak,  a  reach  of  about  18  miles 
up  yet  again.  You’ll  have  some  fine 
thrills,  especially  those  oxen.  It  might 
cause  you  a  little  quakiness  when  you 
reach  the  top  aud  the  oxen  might  have 
some  nosebleed,  but  no  other  hurt.  There 
will  be  an  interesting  page  missing  from 
your  diary  if  you  fail  to  drive  “them 
steers”  on  up  here,  and  up  the  Peak ; 
also  we’ll  better  hope  you  bon  trip  on 
to  the  Pacific. 

The  Original  “Mary”  and  Her  Lamb 

“Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow, 

And  everywhere  that  Mary  went, 
The  lamb  was  sure  to  go.” 

It  would  be  a  rather  poor  specimen  of 
an  American  who  would  stand  up  and 
admit  that  he  never  heard  that  poem. 
Possibly  parts  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  have  had  a  wider  circulation 
in  print,  but  Mary  aud  her  lamb  are 
known  everywhere.  But  was  there  ever  a 
“Mary,”  and  did  she  own  a  lamb,  or  is  it 
all  imagination,  including  the  snow-white 
fleece?  This  matters  seems  to  be  settled 
by  Frank  Winslow  Sawyer  of  Providence, 


R.  I.,  who  recently  told  the  true  story 
of  his  aunt,  Mary  E.  Sawyer,  and  her 
lamb.  Mary  Sawyer  was  born  in  1806, 
and  this  is  her  story : 

“I  was  always  very  fond  of  animals. 
Due  cold,  bleak  March  morning  I  went 
out  with  father  to  the  barn  and  found 
two  lambs  that  had  been  born  in  the 
night.  One  of  them  had  been  forsaken 
by  its  mother,  and  through  neglect  was 
about  dead  from  hunger  and  cold.  I 
teased  father  to  let  me  take  it  into  the 
house,  and  then  worked  upon  mother’s 
sympathies.  She  got  it  catnip  tea  and  I 
kept  it  warm  by  wrapping  it  in  an  old 
garment  and  holding  it  in  my  arms  by 
the  fireside.  All  day  long  I  nursed  the 
lamb,  aud  sat  up  all  night  to  be  sure  that 
it  was  kept  warm.  In  the  morning,  to 
my  girlish  delight,  it  was  able  to  stand; 
then  it  improved  rapidly,  learned  to  drink 
milk,  and  became  a  pet,  following  me 
anywhere  if  I  only  called  it. 

“The  fleece  of  the  lamb  was  of  the 
finest  and  whitest,  and  I  would  comb  it 
and  tie  it  with  bright  ribbons  and  dress  it 
up  with  pantalettes  aud  a  shawl.  The 
day  the  lamb  went  to  school  I  hadn’t  seen 
her  previous  tei  starting  off,  and  so  I 
called.  Soon  I  heard  a  faint  bleating  way 
down  the  field,  and  I  knew  that  my  pet 
was  coming  -to  meet  me.  My  brother, 
Nathaniel,  who  was  with  me,  said :  ‘Let’s 
take  the  lamb  to  school  with  us.’  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea,  and  so 
let  her  follow  right  along  after  me.  When 
I  arrived  at.  school  I  put  the  lamb  under 
my  desk  with  a  blanket,  where  it  quietly 
stayed  until  I  was  called  upon  to  go  to 
the  platform  to  recite.  Then  there  was  a 
clatter,  clatter  on  the  flo«r  as  the  lamb 
trotted  after  me.  The  teacher  laughed 
outright,  and,  of  course,  all  the  children 
giggled.  I  took  the  lamb  out  and  put  it 
in  the  shed  until  noon,  w7hen  it  followed 
me  home.” 

But  Mary  did  not  write  the  immortal 
poem.  That  was  written  by  a  young  man 
named  John  Roulston,  who  was  fitting, 
himself  for  college.  Mary  followed  the 
usual  course  of  Yankee  girls.  She  taught 
school  awhile,  then  married  a  man  named 
Tyler  and  became  the  matron  of  an  in¬ 
sane  asylum  in  Massachusetts. 

And  the  lamb?  It  was  killed  by  a  cow, 
probably  one  of  those  sharp-horned  Devons 
that  were  formerly  so  common  in  New 
England.  The  pet  lamb  danced  about 
the  barnyard,  and  this  cow,  with  one 
thrust  of  her  horns,  killed  the  little  thing. 

The  Tobacco  Cure  for  Worms 

Many  of  our  poultrymen  are  writing 
for  information  about  the  tobacco  treat¬ 
ment  for  worms  in  chickens.  We  have 
frequently  given  this,  but.  there  is  so  much 
demand  for  it  that  the  information  is  re¬ 
peated. 

The  great  trouble  comes  from  round 
worms,  and  these  are  quite  frequently 
found  in  hens.  The  tobacco  treatment 
consists  of  steeping  1  lb.  of  finely  cut  to¬ 
bacco  stems  for  two  hours  in  water 
enough  to  fully  cover  it.  The  stems  must 
he  cut  fine  to  begin  with.  This  steeping 
will  take  much  of  the  soluble  parts  of  the 
stems  out  of  it.  After  two  hours  of  soak¬ 
ing,  add  the  liquor  and  what  is  left  of  the 
stems  to  four  quarts  of  mash.  The  birds 
should  be  kept  fasting  for  a  day  before 
this  mash  is  fed.  The  quantity  here  given 
should  be  fed  to  100  fowls,  preferably  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  A  few  hours 
after  feeding  the  tobacco  mash,  1  lb.  of 
Epsom  salts  should  be  dissolved  in  a 
moist  mash  and  fed  to  these  birds’ — about 
three  quarts  of  mash  being  given,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  each  bird 
gets  a  fair  share.  The  expelled  worms 
will  soou  be  seen  iu  the  droppings,  and 
these  should  be  removed  or  disinfected  at 
once,  or  else  the  birds  will  probably  be 
troubled  again  in  the  same  way. 

The  amount  of  tobacco  here  given  is 
sufficient  for  100  birds,  and  a  greater  or 
less  number  should  receive  proportionate 
amounts  of  the  tobacco.  This  treatment 
has  given  good  satisfaction  in  most  cases, 
and  we  would  advise  its  use  whenever  it 
is  evident  that  worms  are  troubling  the 
hens. 


“Water  Worms” 

The  note  on  page  4S0  about  “water 
worms,”  must  refer  to  what  we  have  in 
wells  in  Illinois.  We  have  a  white,  many¬ 
legged  “Varmint”  that  Corresponds  to 
that  description  that  is  found  in  all  wells, 
deep  and  shallow,  dug  and  bored.  They 
are  not  from  any  open  water,  but  live  in 
the  small  underground  veins  of  water 
I  have  seen  them  in  the  wells  of  a  section 
of  Illinois  well  over  100  miles  in  length 
and  breadth,  so  they  are  general.  We 
think  nothing  of  them  when  one  comes 
up  in  the  bucket  once  every  day  or  two. 
I  have  seen  people  bite  them  up,  as  I 
have  also  done.  They  have  a  woody 
taste.  Once  in  a  while  I  see  a  pump  with 
a  strainer  over  the  spout  to  catch  them, 
but  most  people  care  little  about  them. 

Illinois.  I.  L.  SEARS, 
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“ Hercules  Equipped” 
is  guaranteed 
sprayer  power 

No  one  who  has  not  operated  a 
hand  pump  sprayer  can  know  what 
drudgery  it  is.  And  the  Hand  pump 
does  not  do  the  job. 

See  that  your  sprayer  is  Hercules 
equipped.  It  will  give  a  constant 
pressure,  a  perfectly  steady  spray 
all  day  long  that  no  hand  pump  can 
ever  give. 

The  slight  difference  in  initial  cost 
is  soon  made  up  in  wages  saved. 
For  25  cents  the  Hercules  2-H.  P. 
engine  will  operate  a  sprayer  with 
two  leads  of  hose  all  day  long.  It 
is  easy  to  figure  how  soon  it  will  pay 
for  itself  on  that  basis. 

When  you  buy  other  power  ap¬ 
pliances,  sawing  outfits,  pumps, 
concrete  mixers,  etc.,  ask  to  have 
Hercules  power.  It  pays. 

There  is  a  Hercules  Engine  de¬ 
signed  to  do  the  hard  work  on  every 
farm.  They  range  in  size  from  1V2 
to  12-H.  P.  Each  one  of  them  is 
backed  by  the  5-year  guarantee  of 
the  Hercules  Corporation.  There 
are  more  than  350,000  in  use. 

Near  you  is  a  Hercules  dealer  who 
will  demonstrate  the  engine  to  you. 
Write  to  us  and  we  will  gladly  give 
you  the  benefit  of  our  experience  in 
the  solution  of  your  power  problems. 

The  Hercules  Corporation 

Engine  Division  Evansville,  Indiana 

HERCULES 

ENGINES 


§■  ARMSTRONG  FI 

(tTANDARli 

■J  *  SPRAY  PUMP  "'U 

The  Pump  of  a  Hundred  Uses 

An  Every-day  Necessity 


THERE’S  always  something  important  for 
the  Armstrong  Standard  Spray  Pump  to 


do — something  that  means  easier  work, bet¬ 
ter  results.  Of  cours  e,  i  ts  most  importan  t  use  is 
for  spraying  fruit  trees  and  truck  crops,  but 
it  is  just  as  good  for  disinfecting  live  stock 
and  poultry ,  washing  the  motor  car,  fighting 
fire,  washing  windows,  etc.  and  is  also  useful 
as  an  injector  in  veterinary  cases.  Throws  a 
stream  over  30  feet  high;  sprays  the  tallest 
trees  from  the  ground.  Made  entirely  of 
brass — nothing  to  be  affected  by  chemicals. 
Guaranteed  5  years  If 
your  dealer  does  not  have 
it,  send  us  $6.00  and  his 
name.  ($6.50  west  of 
Rockies.)  Knapsack  ex¬ 
tra.  Send  for  catalog  M 


The  Armstrong  Mfg.  Co. 
978  Seventh  Avenue 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
*  he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

POTATO  PRICES  NEARLY  AS  HIGH  AS  A 

YEAR  AGO — LARGE  SUPPLIES  STILL  UN¬ 
SOLD - SOUTHERN  POTATO  CROP  PROB¬ 
ABLY  LIGHT - MOST  NORTHERN  VEGE¬ 

TABLES  OUT  OF  FARMERS’  HANDS — 

GENERAL  PRICE  CONDITION  UNSETTLED. 

The  March  boom  in  the  potato  mar¬ 
ket  was  a  result  of  the  storms,  bad  road 
conditions  and  car  shortage.  At  the 
height  of  the  advance  the  average  price 
had  about  doubled  as  compared  with  the 
lowest  of  the  season,  and  in  some  West¬ 
ern  shipping  sections  the  price  increased 
three-fold.  The  general  range  around 
April  1  in  the  shipping  sections  was  75c 
to  $1.25  per  100  lbs.  in  the  West,  and 
$1.50  to  $1.75  in  the  East.  City  prices 
range  $1  to  $1.50  in  the  West  and  around 
$2  in  the  East.  These  prices  are  about 
the  same  as  on  April  1,  1922,  but  lower 
than  a  year  ago  in  the  West. 

LARGE  RESERVES  OF  POTATOES 

Every  important  potato  State,  except 
Maine,  has  more  potatoes  on  hand  than 
a  year  ago.  Some,  like  Wisconsin,  Min¬ 
nesota,  with  the  Dakotas  and  the  North¬ 
west  in  general,  have  two  or  three  times 
the  supply  of  last  season.  Reports  indi¬ 
cate  about  twice  as  many  potatoes  avail¬ 
able  as  were  shipped  last  year  from  April 
to  July.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  West. 
Potatoes  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
further  West  are  prominent  now  in 
Eastern  markets,  except  Boston,  which 
still  gets  plenty  of  stock  from  Maine. 
The  high  freight  on  Western  potatoes 
will  give  that  much  advantage  to  Eastern 
shippers.  Extremely  low  prices  will  shut 
off  Western  supplies  altogether,  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  the  market  will  go  back  to  the  low¬ 
est  level  of  Winter.  Below  a  price  that 
will  leave  something  for  the  grower  after 
the  freight  is  paid  the  Western  grower 
will  stop  shipping. 

LIGHT  NEW  CROP 

Besides  the  remoteness  of  most  of  the 
remaining  supply  of  old  potatoes,  there 
is  another  feature  tending  to  steady  the 
market.  The  new  crop  turns  out  about 
one-fourth  less  in  acreage  than  last  year. 
Also  there  has  been  serious  damage  and 
delay  caused  by  frost.  Thus  far  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  new  potatoes  has  been  light.  This 
reduction  may  not  continue  all  Summer. 
The  medium  early  section  from  Virginia 
northward  and  westward  still  have  time 
to  plant  more  potatoes,  and  may  do  so, 
now  that  the  market  prospect  looks  bet¬ 
ter.  But  so  far  the  reports  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  indicate  reduced 
acreage.  This  means  a  better  market 
prospect  for  the  season.  Probably  the 
first  early  potatoes  in  the  Northern  sec¬ 
tions  will  bring  (fair  prices  in  the  local 
markets  at  least. 

Cabbage  sales  have  dragged  somewhat 
in  the  cities.  Demand  slowed  up  at  the 
top  quotations  and  prices  dropped  about 
$5  per  ton.  The  supply  is  so  light  that 
no  great  decline  is  looked  for,  and  the 
price  may  go  higher,  since  cabbage  is  one 
of  the  foods  that  the  public  will  buy 
quite  liberally  at  almost  any  price. 
Growers  who  stored  cabbage  long  enough 
to  get  $50  to  $75  per  ton  made  a  good 
thing  of  the  average  crop  of  G %  tons 
per  acre,  even  after  allowing  for  con¬ 
siderable  shrinkage  during  storage.  In 
my  recent  account  of  cabbage  storage  as 
practiced  in  New  York  and  Wisconsin 
it  was  not  made  quite  clear  that  the  so- 
called  Danish  cabbage,  like  the  Ballhead, 
is  the  only  class  that  can  be  stored  pro¬ 
fitably  for  the  Spring  market.  The  softer 
kinds  show  too  much  shrinkage. 

Apples  are  a  little  lower,  averaging 
perhaps  25  cents  per  barrel  below  the 
highest,  but  some  markets  still  exceed  $6 
for  choice  Baldwins.  Boston  has  been 
one  of  the  highest  markets  this  season. 

Pittsburgh  has  been  high  on  apples 
and  other  produce,  too,  and  has  been  the 
best  of  the  big  city  markets  the  past 
season.  Farmers  have  been  paying  ter¬ 
rific  prices  for  tools  and  machinery  made 
from  Pittsburgh  iron.  They  get  a  little 
back  in  selling  produce  to  the  iron 
workers. 

NEW  STUFF  COMING 

Other  Northern  vegetables  are  mostly 
off  the  farm  by  this  time.  The  balance 
of  the  cabbage  and  onion  supply  seems  to 
average  rather  poor  in  condition.  The 
new  stock  from  the  South  is  taking  away 
the  edge  from  the  demand  for  old  vege¬ 
tables.  Cabbage  dropped  to  below  $50 
per  ton  in  most  Eastern  markets,  and 
onions  have  a  wide  range  in  prices,  sell¬ 
ing  in  city  markets  from  $2  to  $4  per  100 
lbs.,  according  to  condition.  New  onions 
from  Texas  range  $3.50  to  $4  per  crate 
holding  less  than  a  bushel. 

Southern  strawberries  are  prominent 
in  Eastern  markets,  with  an  average 
wholesale  price  of  about  50c  per  quart. 
The  acreage  has  increased  rapidly  during 
the  past  three  years,  not  only  in  the 
South,  but  through  the  country,  and  the 
total  acreage  this  year  is  placed  at  over 
100,000  acres. 

The  Spring  rise  in  farm  products  was 
shared  by  grain,  cotton,  live  stock,  but¬ 
ter  and  vegetables.  It  is  plain  that  the 
upward  movement  in  so  many  lines  at 
once  was  not  due  wholly  to  the  weather. 
The  fact  is,  all  kinds  of  commodities  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  go  up  ever  since  the 
times  began  to  improve,  and  the  farmer’s 
expenses  go  up  about  as  fast  as  a  little 
more  money  comes  in.  G.  B.  F. 


You  Can  Grow 

Scabby  Potatoes 

if  you  want  to. 

But  you  dorit 
have  to.  Just  use 

InocSul 

Inoculated  Sulphur 

It\  will  positively  overcome  the  scab  organism 
and  keep  the  crop  clean ,  bright  and  marketable 


Inoc-Sul  is  a  necessity  and  a  big 
profit-producer  for  every  grower  of 
potatoes,  either  table  stock  or  seed. 
The  potato  market,  for  seed  and  table 
stock  alike,  will  not  tolerate  scabby  or 
rough  potatoes. 

The  seed  grower  very  often  has  his 
whole  crop  condemned  because  of  a 
small  percentage  of  scab.  He  can  no 
longer  afford  to  take  a  chance — he 
must  keep  his  crop  clean. 

The  grower  of  potatoes  for  table 
stock  who  has  scab  must  go  to  the 
heavy  expense  of  inspecting  and  sort¬ 
ing  his  whole  crop  or  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  reduced  price  or  even  entire 
refusal  of  his  shipment.  Even  the 
table  stock  market  now  refuses  scabby 
potatoes  and  insists  upon  clean,  sound 
stock. 


Inoc-Sul  is  dependable  insurance 
against  potato  sc%b.  It  cleans  up  in¬ 
fected  fields — it  keeps  uninfected  fields 
clean.  It  is  inexpensive  and  easily  ap¬ 
plied,  requiring  no  special  machinery. 
Broadcast  by  hand,  fertilizer  or  lime 
broadcaster,  or  seed  drill. 

Inoc-Sul  strikes  at  the  very  root  of 
the  potato  scab  evil — it  overcomes  the 
scab  organism  IN  THE  SOIL,  not 
merely  the  scab  on  the  seed,  as  does  seed 
treatment. 

Write  us  today.  We  will  without 
cost  or  obligation  tell  you  all  about 
Inoc-Sul — what  it  is — where  to  get  it 
— how  to  use  it — how  it  will  save  your 
marketlosses.  Tell  us  how  many  acres 
of  potatoes  you  will  plant  and  the 
name  of  your  dealer.  Our  reply  will  be 
worth  dollars  to  you. 


TEXAS  GULF  SULPHUR  CO. 
Desk  C  41  East  42nd  Street 

...La  New  York  City 

Inoc-Sul  is  the  best  form  of  sulphur  for  any  farm  use  —  dusting 
heg.u.s.  pat .  opp'  seed,  preserving  manure,  fertilizer,  soil  corrective  and  livestock. 


Nozzle 
Won't  Clog 

Here’s  a  nozzle 
that  saves  your 
time  and  your 
temper.  The  patent  screen 
strains  out  all  the  sediment. 

There’s  no  bothersome  clogging:. 


wasted  solution  when  you  use 


no 


You  need  only  guide  the  nozzle  and 
the  Auto-Spray  puts  on  a  fine  mist  or 
—  solid  stream.  A  Blight  pressure 

of  the  thumb  starts  and  Bhuts 
off  the  flow  of  solution.  Every 
farmer,  gardener  and  home 
maker  should  have  one.  Nearly 
40  other  styles,  big  and  little. 

Our  Spraying  Calendar,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Cornell  Specialists, 
will  keep  you  one  move  ahead 
of  the  bugs  and  blights.  It’s 
free.  Send  for  it  today  and 
ask  for  Catalog. 

The  E.  C.  Brown  Co. 

892  Maple  St 
Roeheater,  N.  Y. 


Wonderful  New 
Garden  Machine 

Puts  an  end  to  the  slow,  tiresome, 
back-breaking  work.  Enables  yoi 
to  grow  far  better  gardens. 

RADIfED  WEEDER.  MULCHER 
DniYrVLlY  AND  cultivator 

Simply  push  along  the  rows  (like  _ 

a  lawnmower).  8  blades  revolving  against  under¬ 
ground  knife  destroy  the  weeds  and  In  th«  same 
operation  chop  up  clods  and  crusted  surface  into 
a  level,  moisture-retaining  mulch.  Intensive 
cultivation.  “Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.”  A  boy  can 
run  it,  do  more  and  better  work  than  10  men  with 

hoes.  Guards  protect 
leaves.  Shovels  for  deeper  cutti- 
^vation.  Inexpensive.  Used  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  market  gardeners,  experiment 
stations,  town  and  farm  gardeners. 
FREE  BOOK  — Tells  how  to  get  the 
^finest  possible  garden  results.  Illustrates, 
describes  BARKER;  gives  prices  de¬ 
livered,  etc.  Write  today  for  this  valu¬ 
able  free  book. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  67 
DAVIO  CITY.  NEBR 


Traction  Sprayer 

Does  the  biggest,  most  necessary  job 
in  crop  raising.  Insures  investment  in 
crops  and  increases  yield  from  50  to 
200  per  cent.  Eliminates  bugs,  mold 
and  blight.  Quickly  sprays  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  garden  truck,  cabbage, 
cucumbers,  pickles,  tobacco,  beans, 
sugar  beets,  celery,  etc. 

The  Eureka  has  1, 2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row  and  4,  6  or  more  rows  per  boom. 
Wheels  adjustable  to  various  width 
rows.  60  to  1 00  gal.  tanks  with  doubl  e  or 
triple  action  pumps.  May  be  equipped 
for  spraying  orchards  and  bushes. 
In  stock  near  you.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalogue  on  Eureka 
Sprayers  and  Potato  Machines 

Eureka  Mower  Co.  Box88oUtica,  N. Y. 


THE  best  and  most  durable  for  spraying  trees, 
whitewashing,  disinfecting,  painting,  etc.  Per¬ 
fected  pump,  Belf-cleaning  strainer  and  agitator.  No 
other  has  these  features.  Develops  pressure  up  to 
260  lbs.,  works  easy,  cov  Jrs  100  square  feet  per  min¬ 
ute.  Used  by  such  good  judges  of  mechanics  as 
Charles  M.  Schwab.  ^ 

PARAGON 

SPRAYERS 

DO  NOT  CLOG 

EQUIPMENT:  10  feel 
soecial  Spray  Hose, 
7'i-loot  Extension 
Pipe,  Mist  Nozzle. 
Steel  Cap,  Straight 
Spray.  This  is  the  pop¬ 
ular  size.  Mounted  on 
strong  steel  truck 
Other  sizes  from  3^ 
to  50  gallons.  Perfect 
satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Inquire  of  your 
local  dealer  or  write 
„  us  direct  for  illus- 

No.  3  trated  circular  and 

Capacity,  12  Gal\  Pric8  llst- 

F.  H.  R.  CRAWFORD.  299  Broadway.  New  York. 
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Your  Best  Investment 

Your  best  investment  is  the  one  that  makes  you  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  profit.  With  a  Case  Steel  Thresher  you  have  two  chances 
to  increase  your  income — not  only  this  year,  but  for  many 
years  to  come. 


You  can  thresh  your  own  grain  better  and  when  in  the  best  of  condition 
— and  you  can  malfe  money  doing  the  same  good  work  for  the  neighbors. 


Efficient — Case  machines  are  noted 
for  their  fast,  clean  threshing  of 
all  crops. 

Threshes  All  Grains  and  Seeds — 

From  peanuts  and  beans  to  the 
finest  grass  seed. 

Built  of  Steel — A  strong  steel 
frame  holds  bearings  in  line  and 
prevents  warping  and  twisting. 
Steel  covering  and  steel  con¬ 
struction  contribute  to  great 


strength,  easy  running,  depend¬ 
ability  and  long  life. 

Durable — The  average  life  of  a 
Case  Thresher  is  easily  twenty 
years.  Most  of  the  first  steel 
machines  sold  in  1904  are  still 
in  use  and  the  machines  made 
today  are  even  more  durable. 

Service — Dependable  and  prompt 
service  facilities  insure  Case 
owners  against  possible  delay  at 
threshing  time. 


Threshing  with  your  own  machine  is  profitable.  An  investment  in  a 
Case  Machine  makes  this  profit  larger  and  more  certain.  Write  for 
a  free  booklet,  “Profit  by  Better  Threshing.” 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

(Established  1842) 

Dept.  D22  Racine  Wisconsin 

NOTE:  Our  plows  and  harrows  are  NOT  the  Case  plows 
and  harrows  made  by  the  J  1  Case  Plow  Works  Company. 


KEvYSTlME 


Copper-Steel 
alloy  sheets 


For  Culverts 

Flumes,  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing,  Siding,  Etc. 

Apollo-Key  stone  Copper  Steel  galvanized 
makes  safe,  substantial  roadway  culverts. 


Apollo  is  the  highest  quality  galvanized  product  manufac- 
tured  for  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  The  added  Keystone 
indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used  and  assures  the  highest  rust-resistance.  Time  and  weather  have  proved 
that  Apollo-Keystone  Sheets  last  longest  in  actual  service.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Keybtone 
Copper  Steel  is  also  unequaled  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  "Better  Buildings”  and  “Apollo”  booklets. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own'  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKEa 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


'arms  along 

io  Railway 

..  Heart  of Virginia- 
*  Aant  Excellent 

S  Fruit  andDainr 

.  Small  farms  near 
rl  booklet,  statmg 

r  Crawley-  Manager. 
^JLoiuo  Rarlway. 


Long-Time  Farm  Loans 

This  Bank  has  loaned  to  the  farmers  in  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  over  $25,000,000  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  them  over  $137,000  in  dividends. 

If  you  operate  your  own  farm  or  intend  to  purchase  a  farm,  we  are 
prepared  to  make  a  long-time,  easy-payment  loan.  Interest  at  5/2 °h. 
Payments  semi-annually.  Loans  run  for  33  years  but  can  be  paid  at 
borrowers’  option  any  time  after  5  years.  Local  representative  in 
every  district. 

Look  ahead!  If  you  will  need  a  loan  this  season  write  now  for  information. 

The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  o/SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


School  Problems 


Two  Views  of  the  School  Law 

At  first  I  could  not  see  just  why  our 
editor  published  such  a  letter  as  that  of 
Mrs.  M.  R.  C.  H.,  on  page  485.  Then 
I  saw  it  as  a  bit  of  the  wisdom  displayed 
by  Solomon,  inasmuch  as  the  letter  is  so 
very  typical  of  the  objections  to  the  new 
school  bill  made  by  a  regrettably  big 
number  of  our  farm  people — people  who 
are  very  sincere,  but  who  have  not  read 
or  at  least  understood  the  bill.  The  let¬ 
ter,  as  is  usual  with  many  objectors,  and 
as  has  been  the  case  with  many  large 
meetings  called  to  discuss  the  question, 
at  once  runs  off  into  a  discussion  of  en¬ 
forced  consolidation,  showing  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  bill  itself  or  of  the 
aims  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one. 
This  committee  right  at  the  start  insisted 
that  all  consolidation  must  come  at  the 
wish  of  the  people  themselves.  But  when 
it  is  wanted  and  decided  upon,  the  State 
will  give  very  generous  financial  aid. 
which,  of  course,  will  include  the  cities, 
who  have  not  heretofore  helped  much 
towards  the  support  of  education  in  rural 
sections.  It  is  just  and  right  that  the 
State  should  regulate  the  use  of  its  money 
where  consolidation  is  effected,  and  the 
best  experts  the  country  affords  have 
been  consulted  in  drafting  the  plans  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  bill. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  C.  H.  says :  “What  will 
we  do  when  this  consolidation  is  forced 
upon  us?”  Inasmuch  as  it  never  will  be 
forced  on  anyone  under  the  law,  why 
waste  time  in  showing  how  impractical 
consolidation  would  be  in  some  sections? 
The  committee  and  everyone  else  who  has 
experience  of  New  York  State  conditions 
know  that  consolidation  would  never  be 
practical  in  many,  many  places  in  this 
State.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  it 
would  be  practical  in  none.  A  ride 
through  our  lovely  valleys,  with  their 
well-kept  State  roads,  each  with  its  im¬ 
proved  (or  soon  to  be  improved)  sections 
of  county  or  township  roads  branching 
off  and  leading  to  the  little  selioolhouses 
farther  back,  will  show  how  easily  con¬ 
solidation  could  be  managed,  only  for  the 
matter  of  expense. 

And  there  is  where  the  bill  comes  out 
strong.  In  places  like  those  described 
by  Mrs.  M.  R.  C.  II.  they  will  not  want 
and  need  not  have  consolidation.  "But 
why  deny  it  to  others,  who  will  in  time 
want  it,  and  who  under  the  new  law  could 
have  it,  and  the  State  would  help  them? 
Now  the  latter  sections  can  get  no  State 
help,  no  matter  how  badly  they  want  it. 
The  hilly  or  mountainous  sections  would 
go  on  about  as  they  have,  excepting  that 
the  new  law  would  make  the  richer  dis¬ 
tricts  help  those  poorer  sections  with  their 
taxes- — not  increase  them,  as  so  many 
fear.  The  writer  knows,  as  her  district 
has  inquired  into  consolidation,  though 
it  is  one  of  those  poor  hill  districts,  that 
have  been  struggling  along,  paying  a  tax 
of  about  $12  on  a  thousand  of  assessed 
valuation.  It  is  estimated  that  under  the 
new  law  the  average  tax  rate  of  the  State 
will  be  about  $6  on  a  thousand,  some  a 
little  more,  some  a  little  less;  but  a  fail- 
average  will  be  maintained.  Some  of  the 
rich  valley  districts  that  have  been  helped 
by  the  railroads  and  other  public  organi¬ 
zations.  and  with  valuable  farms  close 
together,  whose  rates  in  the  past  have 
been  very  low,  will  have  a  real,  though 
selfish,  reason  to  fight  this  bill.  But  what 
reason  in  the  world  has  the  poor  hill  dis¬ 
trict  to  fight  it,  when  once  they  under¬ 
stand  that  all  consolidation  will  be  op¬ 
tional.  and  that  their  taxes  will  be  less? 
The  equalization  of  taxes  alone  should 
make  the  more  remote  sections  get  out 
and  work  wTith  might  and  main  for  this 
bill. 

Then  as  to  the  present  schools  being 
satisfactory,  why  are  so  many  parents 
paying  these  exorbitant  taxes  in  their 
home  districts  ( really  to  maintain  a 
school  for  the  little  children  living  close 
to  the  school-house)  and  paying  tuition 
in  the  village,  for  the  privilege  of  sending 
their  children  so  far  at  theft-  ow-n  ex¬ 
pense?  They  are  anxious  to  get  their 
children  into  the  bigger  classes  that  are 
taught  by  professionally  trained  teachers. 
Would  they  go  to  this  trouble  if  the  little 
district  schools  were  satisfactory?  There 
are  five  children  in  four  families  within 
calling  distance  of  the  writer’s  home  who 
have  done  this  during  the  past  three 
years.  Their  parents  want  their  children 
to  have  the  best  chance  possible  for  an 
education.  They  cannot  afford-  the  double 
expense.  They  have  a  right  to  demand 
better  things.  One  family  pays  over  $70 
a  year  tax  at  home  and  $25  a  year  per 
pupil  to  get  them  into  the  village  school. 

One  other  provision  of  the  bill  alone 
makes  it  worth  while.  It  is  the  one 
removing  the  silly  restrictions  now  laid 
on  voting  at  school  meetings.  ?  In  the 
writer’s  district  there  are  half  a  dozen 
women  who  are  .  considered  qualified  to 
vote  for  national  and  State  officials,  yet 
who  cannot  vote  for  school  trustee.  They 
are  competent  and  progressive,  and  are 
as  much  taxpayers  as  their  husbands.  If 
they  had  had  a  voice  in  school  affairs  for 
the  past  year,  a  much  better  type  of 
school  would  have  been  maintained.  There 
should  be  no  special  qualifications  for 
voting  at  school  meetings.  If  any  adult 
is  competent  to  vote  for  President  or 
Governor,  he  or  she  is  surely  competent 
to  help  select  the  man  to  rule  a  little 
school  district. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  bill  the 


cities  would  be  taxed  heavily  to  support 
rural  education,  as  they  never  have  be¬ 
fore.  Yet  a  city  man  introduced  the  bill 
and  recognizes  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
matter  that  will  profoundly  influence  for 
the  better  rural  conditions  for  future  gen¬ 
erations.  He  sees  his  food  supply  en¬ 
dangered  if  present  conditions  continue. 
The  better  class  rural  people  are  now 
highly  dissatisfied  with  the  educational 
conditions  confronting  their  children,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  lack  of  recognition  of  this 
by  some  who  are  not  conversant  with  the 
better  chances  offered  in  the  larger 
schools.  These  people  are  not  going  to 
stay  in  the  country. 

No  one  can  afford  to  ignore  this  matter 
because  they  have  no  children  in  the 
schools  now.  They  may  have  later. 
Their  children’s  children  should  certainly 
be  considered.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
today  or  tomorrow,  but  of  generations. 
With  liberal  education  will  come  all  that 
rural  people  need.  Let  us  put  ourselves 
into  a  position  where  those  who  want  an 
education  may  get  it.  sirs.  si.  g.  feiat. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mrs.  Feint  should  under¬ 
stand  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  doing  any 
special  pleading  for  this  proposed  law. 
We  want  to  let  all  sides  be  heard-,  and  the 
letter  referred  to  is  very  typical  of  many. 
The  backers  of  this  bill  should  also  under¬ 
stand  that  many  farmers  are  suspicious. 
They  are  not  lawyers,  but  they  feel  that 
there  may  be  some  “joker”  in  this  bill 
which  they  do  not  understand.  Instead 
of  ignoring  or  ridiculing  this  feeling,  we 
think  the  backers  of  the  bill  should  meet 
it  with  the  fullest  explanation. 

Will  the  Farmers  Submit? 

Were  we  to  see  a  representation  of 
ministers  attempting  to  make  rules  and 
laws  governing  merchants,  or  should  we 
see  farmers  formulating  a  code  of  laws 
to  govern  the  miners,  we  would  instinc¬ 
tively  be  amused.  Yet  a  similar  case  of 
stupendous  moment  to  the  farmers  is  be¬ 
fore  us  now,  and  because  the  representa¬ 
tion  includes  prominent  men,  titled  men, 
etc.,  we  farmers  are  inclined  to  veer  away 
from  it  and  say:  “Well,  what  can  we 
do?”  I  have  reference  to  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  educational  laws  as  affect¬ 
ing  the  rural  schools. 

We  understand  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one 
are  now  before  the  Legislature  pending 
passage  by  that  body.  It  almost  looks 
as  if  its  passage  or  rejection  might  hinge 
upon  how  many  of  the  representatives 
know  farming,  or,  knowing  farming,  are 
honest  enough  in  their  convictions  to 
stand  by  the  farmers.  Governor  Smith 
may  be  strong  for  consolidation,  but  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith  hasn’t  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  rural  sections,  or  else  he  is  simply 
jumping  in  with  the  popular  side  and 
shouting  loudly  for  the  sake  of  effect. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Frank 
Graves,  Commissioner  of  Education,  is 
a  great  man,  from  the  standpoint  of  edu¬ 
cation,  but  he  does  not  know  actual  rural 
conditions,  or  he  could  not  advocate  the 
plan  he  does.  On  every  hand  we  farmers 
are  fairly  deluged  with  advice  touching 
upon  everything  one  could  imagine,  from 
how,  when  and  where  to  plant  the  crops 
to  hints  on  how  to  keep  the  hired  man. 
Perhaps  some  people  think  we  don’t  ap¬ 
preciate  this  advice.  Well,  if  they  do 
•think  that,  we  won’t  disturb  their 
thoughts. 

The  proposed  plans  may  be  beautiful 
in  theory;  but  absolutely  unthinkable  in 
practice.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  decidedly 
unpopular  to  take  a  stand  against  the 
wonderful  work  of  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one.  but  the  criticism  against  the 
farmers  and  the  teachers  in  general, 
which  has  crept  into  the  speeches  and 
press  from  the  committee,  is  not  only 
unfair,  but  in  the  farmer’s  case  is  un¬ 
democratic. 

You  can’t  load  a  horse  down  with  more 
than  he  can  draw,  and  make  him  pull  it 
because  you  tell  him  he  must.  When 
changes  that  are  practicable  and  gener¬ 
ally  beneficial  in  rural  sections  are  made 
in  the  educational  laws,  they  will  get 
their  inspiration  from-  the  genuine  dirt 
farmers,  and  will  not  originate  in  a  swivel 
chair.  When  a  committee  of  dirt  farmers 
(and  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
they  must  be  actual  tillers  of  the  soil) 
give  an  estimate  of  transportation  costs 
in  the  case  of  consolidation,  it  will  have 
been  obtained  from  a  knowledge  of  actual 
conditions,  '  and  will  make  Governor 
Smith’s  estimate  a  mere  speck.  And  right 
here  it  might  be  in  order  to  say  that  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  farmers  would  send 
their  children  to  a  certain  place  to  wait 
for  the  school  wagon.  It  may  seem  en¬ 
tirely  feasible  to  talk  such  a  plan  as  that, 
when  you  sit  before  a  roll-top  desk  near 
a  good  hot  radiator,  but  just  get  out  in 
the  piercing  storms  of  Winter  in  one  of 
bur  up-hill,  sections  by  the  way.  that  up¬ 
hill  might  be  significant  in  two  ways), 
and  if  your  stamina  held  out  for  you 
to  walk  across  the  drifted  fields  for  per¬ 
haps  a  mile  or  more  and  stand,  say  15 
minutes,  waiting  for  a  w-agon  to  pick 
you  up  and  take  you  six  or  seven  miles 
further,  you  would  certainly  emerge  a 
much  wiser  man.  I.  for  one,  should  re¬ 
fuse  to  subject  my  children  to  the  attend¬ 
ing  perils  of  such  a  scheme. 

There  is  too  much  loss  in  time  and 
money  (though  it  does  give  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  people  soft  jobs)  skimming  over 
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the  surface  of  the  rural  school  problem. 
It  will  get  us  nowhere  except  in  an  up¬ 
heaval.  So  long  as  the  farmer  receives 
remuneration  for  his  labor  at  rates  so 
far  below  other  lines  of  industry,  there 
is  little  use  in  talking  legislation  over 
the  farmer  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer’s 
child.  It  is  an  old  and  trite  saying  that 


Evaporating  Sap  in  Closed  Pan 

Has  anyone  tried  making  maple  syrup 
in  a  closed  pan?  A  common  steam  en¬ 
gine  evaporates  much  more  water  with 
the  same  weight  of  fuel.  b.  b.  j. 

Bangor,  Mich. 

The  engine  is  designed  to  evaporate 
water  cheaply,  and  does  it,  but  if  you 
tried  the  same  device  on  maple  sap,  you 
would  surely  have  burnt  sap  in  one  spot 
and  raw  sap  in  another.  But  pan  evap¬ 
oration  has  been  tried  on  maple  syrup, 
and  it  is  usually  believed  that  the  flavor 
is  poor.  The  slow  evaporation  in  open 
pans  seems  to  have  something  to  do  with 
the  growth  of  the  flavor.  And  a  few 
stray  bits  of  bark,  etc.,  appear  to  help  it 
along.  This  is  no  excuse,  however,  for 
dirt. 


Lining  for  Firebox 

What  can  I  line  the  firebox  of  a  stove 
with  where  it  is  broken  ?  A.  j. 

New  York. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  which  can 
be  made  at  home  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  reports  we  have  from  those  who  use 
the  prepared  material  are  that  it  is  ex¬ 
pensive  and  not  satisfactory.  There  are 
furnace  cements  which  give  good  results 
on  the  large  scale,  but  in  those  cases  the 
temperature  is  constant  and  the  mechan¬ 
ical  wear  and  tear  is  taken  by  fire  brick. 
To  prepare  a  cement  which  will  stand 
the  irregular  heat  and  also  have  some 
strength  after  heating  seems  out  of  the 
question. 


you  can’t  get  blood  out  of  a  turnip.  Get 
to  the  bottom  of  the  trouble  and  give  the 
farmer  fair  prices,  so  he  won’t  have  to 
hustle  to  get  in  an  eight-hour  night,  and 
he  will  then  have  time  to  work  out  his 
own  problem,  and  he’ll  do  it  in  a  lot  more 
satisfactory  way  than  you  can  do  it  for 
him.  MBS.  WARNER  J.  MOORE. 


Pictures  of  Embryos 

Reading  the  books  by  Darwin,  Haeckel, 
Wallace  and  others,  I  am  puzzled  to 
understand  how  the  pictures  or  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  living  things,  the  different 
stages  of  live  embryos  in  hatching  eggs, 
etc.,  were  obtained.  If  you  can  consist¬ 
ently,  in  a  few  words,  explain,  I  shall  be 
truly  grateful.  H.  b.  o. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

If  the  embryo  is  large  enough  to  be 
seen  clearly,  it  is  photographed,  or  a  good 
drawing  made  and  the  drawing  photo¬ 
graphed  for  reproduction  just  as  any 
other  small  object  is  handled.  You  prob¬ 
ably  refer  to  the  pictures  of  sections 
through  the  embryos  in  various  directions, 
showing  the  growth  of  the  brain,  for  in¬ 
stance.  To  obtain  these,  the  embryo,  or 
a  suitable  portion  of  it,  is  placed  in  a 
weak  solution  of  formaldehyde  in  water 
and  allowed  to  soak  a  day  or  so,  or  per¬ 
haps  only  a  few  hours,  for  small  objects. 
Then  it  is  transferred  to  weak  alcohol, 
then  to  stronger  alcohol,  then  to  stronger, 
and  so  on  till  it  reaches  practically  pure 
alcohol.  The  object  of  this  is  to  harden 
the  tissue  slowly  and  without  distorting 
or  shrinking  it.  Sometimes  a  little  chromic 
acid  is  used  at- first;  this  hardens  nicely, 
but  stains  yellow,  which  may  be  a  disad¬ 
vantage  later.  Now  there  is  a  choice  of 
“embedding”  methods.  If  “celloidin”  is 
chosen,  which  is  a  sort  of  soluble  cellu¬ 
loid,  the  object  is  transferred  to  a  thick 
paste  of  the  stuff  and  that  is  allowed  to 
soak  in,  then  the  celloidin  is  hardened 
and  the  mass  is  ready  to  cut.  If  paraf¬ 


fin  is  preferred,  the  object  goes  from  the 
alcohol  to  xylol,  which  is  very  like  ben¬ 
zine,  and  is  found  in  coal  tar.  and  then 
to  a  soft  paraffin,  which  is  held  just  at 
its  melting  point  till  the  object  is  in- 
filtered  with  it.  It  is  then  placed  in  a 
little  paper  box  and  more  paraffin  poured 
around  it  and  allowed  to  cool. 

In  either  case  the  mass  containing  the 
object  is  fixed  in  a  “microtome,”  which  is 
a  mechanical  device  which  either  passes 
a  sharp  knife  through  the  mass  or  presses 
the  mass  against  a  knife,  advancing  either 
the  object  or  the  knife  a  very  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  an  inch  at  each  cut.  The  series 
of  slices,  called  sections,  are  fixed  on  a 
microscope  slide  and  the  embedding  ma¬ 
terial  removed  by  reversing  whatever 
process  was  used  to  place  it  about  and 
in  the  object.  Usually  a  stain  is  now 
used  to  bring  out  structural  details,  since 
the  different  sorts  of  tissue  have  definite 
staining  reactions,  the  excess  stain  washed 
away,  and  the  sections  again  dehydrated 
in  alcohol  of  increasing  strength  and 
mounted  in  balsam  for  preservation. 
Temporary  preparations  can  be  made  in 
which  several  of  these  details  are  omitted, 
but  permanent  slides,  especially  those 
which  are  to  be  mierophotographed,  follow 
about  the  above  route. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  more  ma¬ 
nipulative  details.  The  above  is  a  mere 
outline,  but  it  is  not  as  bad  as  it  seems, 
as  the  operator  usually  has  a  lot  of  ma¬ 
terial  going  along  at  the  same  time,  and 
except  for  the  actual  cutting  very  little 
time  is  spent  on  any  one  sample. 


What  Is  Calcium  Caseinate 

In  several  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  months  I  have  seen  ref¬ 
erence  to  calcium  caseinate.  I  would  lfke 
to  know  just  what  it  is,  and  where  it 
could  be  obtained.  I  am  interested  in 
the  new'  dry  mix  sulphur-lime  spray  for 
peaches.  J.  G. 

Acushnet,  Mass. 

You  can  obtain  it  in  solution  by  prop¬ 
erly  manipulating  the  teats  of  a  cow  after 
calving  and  for  some  months  subse¬ 
quently  ;  it  will  be  present  in  the  result¬ 
ing  fluid  to  from  3  to  3^  per  cent.  Casein 
is  not  understood  ;  we  know  it  is  one  of 
the  general  class  called  “proteids,”  and 
that  it  is  insoluble  in  water.  But  it  has 
weak  acid  properties,  and  its  salts  are 
soluble,  and  the  calcium  (lime)  salt  is 


the  form  in  which  it  is  found  in  milk. 
Even  a  trace  of  as  weak  an  acid  as  acetic, 
which  is  the  acid  of  vinegar,  will  take 
away  the  lime,  and  the  freed  casein  will 
form  a  “curd”  which  is  merely  a  mass 
of  wet  casein.  This  curd  will  again  dis¬ 
solve  in  lime  water,  and  can  now  be  made 
much  more  concentrated.  Such  solutions 
of  casein  are  used  as  glue,  and  have  been 
advocated  as  a  sort  of  “gum-stiekum”  to 
make  orchard  sprays  spread  and  stick. 
Dried  skim-milk  is  rather  less  than  half 
calcium  caseinate,  the  best  being  mostly 
milk  sugar.  Just  how  the  stuff  will  work 
with  any  particular  sort  of  spray  will 
have  to  be  told  by  a  trial. 


Addled  Eggs  in  Incubator 

What  is  the  cause  of  an  addled  egg? 
We  set  an  incubator  with  250  eggs.  Ar 
the  sixth  day  we  tested  them,  and  found 
about  12  that  were  infertile  (perfectly 
clear).  All  the  rest  were  clouded,  the 
spot  being  about  the  size  of  a  quarter. 
Our  fowls  have  had  quite  a  quantity  of 
green  stuff  this  Winter,  such  as  sprouted 
oats,  lawn  clippings,  soaked  mash,  etc. 
Could  there  be  a  possible  chance  of  the 
eggs  being  chilled  before  bringing  them 
from  the  nest?  The  third  day  of  incuba 
tion  the  thermometer  raised  to  107  de¬ 
grees.  Do  you  think  that  could  have 
killed  the  germ?  MRS.  R.  H. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  ap 
pearance  of  the  eggs  at  different  stages 
of  incubation,  it  may  be  that  you  mistook 
the  normal  development  of  the  embryo 
at  the  sixth  day  as  evidence  of  rotting. 
Eggs  at  this  time  show  the  germ  and 
blood  vessels  radiating  from  it  very 
clearly  and  shading  of  the  area  about  the 
germ.  If,  however,  these  eggs  were  really 
addled,  the  cause  may  have  been  from 
chilling  before  the  eggs  were  gathered, 
overheating,  too  long  keeping,  etc.  It  is 
easy  for  eggs  to  become  chilled  in  the 
nest  in  cold  weather,  and  eggs  to  be  used 
for  hatching  during  the  early  Spring 
months  should  be  gathered  often. 

A  temporary  rise  of  the  thermometer  to 
107  should  not  kill  strong  germs,  but  it 
would  injure  them  an'd  probably  kill  weak 
ones.  Eggs  are  more  susceptible  to  in¬ 
jury  during  the  early  stages  of  incubation 
than  later.  M.  b.  d. 
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SO 


THAT’S  a  chance  you  take 
every  time  your  automobile 
goes  out  on  the  road. 

You  would  have  to  pay — or 
go  bankrupt  —  $15,000  in  cold 
cash. 

Could  you  do  it?  And  if  you 
could,  what  would  it  mean  to 
you  and  your  family? 

Such  a  verdict  means  a  judg¬ 
ment  against  you.  Unless  the 
judgment  is  satisfied  they  can 
seize  and  sell  any  property  you 
own.  House  —  barns  —  land  — 
machinery  —  cattle  —  anything 
youVe  got. 

The  danger  is  very  real.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  protect  your¬ 
self.  That’s  Insurance. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 
“ JVhat  Every  Automobile  Owner 
Should  Know ” 

We  would  like  to  send  you  without 
charge  or  obligation  our  booklet,  “ What 
Every  Automobile  Owner  Should 
Know.”  It  tells  in  simple  non-technical 
language  just  what  your  legal  liabilities  are 
in  owning  an  automobile  and  how  you  can 
insure  against  them.  Full  details  about 
accidents,  injuries  to  others,  fire,  collision, 


What  New  York  State  Insurance  Department  says  about  Utilities  Mutual: 

In  its  latest  report  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  Utilities  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York  says:  “  .  .  .  The  company  deserves  the 
fullest  confidence  of  the  insuring  public.” 


theft,  etc.  It’s  a  booklet  every  automobile 
owner  should  read.  It  may  save  you  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  Just  fill  in  and  mail  the 
coupon  to  us  and  the  booklet  will  go  to  you 
by  return  mail. 

Dividends  Reduce  Insurance  Cost 

Utilities  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  as 
its  name  implies,  is  a  mutual  company 
owned  by  its  policy  holders  and  operated 
for  their  benefit.  All  earnings  are  either 
carried  to  surplus  for  the  benefit  of  policy 
holders  or  else  returned  to  them  in  divi¬ 
dends  that  reduce  the  cost  of  their  insur¬ 
ance.  The  first  cost  of  an  automobile 
policy  in  the  Utilities  Mutual  is  the  same 
as  in  any  other  company,  so  that  these 
dividends  represent  a  considerable  saving 
to  Utilities  Mutual  policy  holders.  Every 
year  since  its  organization  the  Utilities 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  has  paid  divi¬ 
dends  to  its  policy  holders  at  a  rate  never 
iess  than  20%.  This  means  that  the  policy 
holders  have  received  back  in  dividends 
at  least  20  cents  on  every  dollar  paid  for 
insurance. 

Financial  Strength  of  Utilities  Mutual 

Utilities  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  in 
the  proportion  of  its  assets  to  liabilities,  is 
one  of  the  strongest  companies  writing  au¬ 
tomobile  insurance.  It  has  an  exceptional 
record  for  the  prompt  and  fair  settlement 
of  all  just  claims. 


Utilities  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
53  Park  Place,  New  York 

Gentlemen: — You  may  send  me  without  charge 
or  any  obligation  on  my  part  your  booklet,  “What 
Every  Automobile  Owner  Should  Know.” 

Name . 

Address . 

My  car  is  a . Number  of  Cylinders. . . 


Year  Manufactured. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


‘‘The  Commuter” 

Part  II  '  > 

You  take  a  town  where  people,  have 
grown  up  together,  where  they!  have 
known  each  other  from  childhood.  They 
have  what  I  call,  a  background  of  human 
association.  Unconsciously  they  have 
taken  up  some  common  interest.  Ur  take 
a  new  town  in  the  Far  West,  where  peo¬ 
ple  have  come  together  from  all  parts  of 
the  .country.  They  cannot  well  move 
away.  They  know  they  must  stay  and 
work  out  their  own  salvation.  So  there 
arises  some  sort  of  rough  understanding 
that  all  must  work  together.  Back  home, 
in  the  old  town,  society  had  divided  into 
“classes,”  based  on  money  or  education  or 
breeding  or  what  not.  In  the  new  town 
there  are  no  class  distinctions  to  begin 
with;  and  people  find  themselves  going 
through  forms  of  co-operation  which 
coulq  not  have  beep  possible  in*  the- old 
town-  One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
about  these  new  tdwns  is  the  way  society 
dually  separates  into  “classes” — how  the 
“upper  crust”  beconies  distinguished  from 
the  “lower  crust.”  There  are  such  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  every  town,  and  no  one  seems 
to  know  how  they  ever  arise.  The  strang¬ 
est  thing  of  all  is  the  way  such  things 
happen  in  the  commuters’  town.  Some¬ 
how  ipeople  of  common  mind  seem  to  form 
soeiajl  groups.  The  women  seem  better 
able  .to  do  this  than  the  men.  You  might 
think  that  strangers  of  mature  years  com¬ 
ing  together  in  this  way  .  would  realize 
some  of  the  mistakes  of  former  associa¬ 
tions,  and  in  the  new  town  start  afresh 
and  cultivate  friendliness  and  true  co¬ 
operation.  That-  is  not  always  true. 
Most  men  who  have  knocked  about  in 
business  and  thus  studied  the  actions  of  j 
their  fellow-men  seem  to  have  developed 
suspicion  and  reserve  rather  than  eon-  | 
fiden.ee.  As  a  rule,  thev  want  to  be  j 
“shown.”  Industrially  the  commuter  j 
comes  to  he  very  much  of  a  machine,  lie 
is  a  creature  of  routine — day  by' day  and 
every  day,  doing  much  the  same  thing. 
If  he  is  able  to  do  so  he  will  give  his 
children  a  fair  education,  but  frequently 
the  struggle  for  life  is  so  hard  that  the 
boys  and  girls  go  to  work  as  they  pass  , 
out  of  high  school',  OT  even'  before.  They  ! 
go  into  “business,”-  which  means  that  they  j 
•step  onto  the  treadmill  and  “accept”  a 
white-collar  job.  Thus  the  business  of 
commuting,  like  that  of  the  bird  of  pas¬ 
sage,  is  banded  down  from  father  to  son. 
*#'■**  * 

To  me  the  remarkable  thing  about  all 
this  is  the  great  number  of  women  and 
girls  who  are  dancing  around  this  endless  j. 
chain  of  travel  to  the  job  and  return,  i 
When  I  first  began  commuting,  35  years  j 
and  more  ago,  there  were  only  a  few  ; 
women  who  followed  the  life.  Now  there 
seems  to  be  mox-e  women  than  men.  They 
run  all  the  way  from  young  girls  with 
bobbed  hair  to  women  with  white  hair,  all 
grinding  away  at  some  sort  of  business 
service.  The  modern  typewriter,  the  add¬ 
ing  machine  and  similar  devices  have 
given  these  women,  old  and  young,  a  great 
industrial  opportunity.  -Many. of  them  are 
far; more  efficient  and  more  reliable  than 
the''  untrained  young  men  who  formerly 
had  a  sort  of  monopoly  on  the  job  of 
“clerking.”  I  think  the  young  women 
are  pushing  the  young  men  out  of  certain 
lines  of  industry.  This,  I  think,  will  go 
on  until  there  will  be  so  much  competition 
in  the  white-collar  job  industry  that  it 
will  not  carry  a  living.  The  untrained 
man  or  hoy  will  find  in  the  future  that 
he  must  compete  with  women  and  girls 
unless  he  can  learn  to  do  something  with 
his  hands.  The  most  prosperous  young 
men  in  our  commuter  towns  today  are  the 
mechanics  and  expert  hand  workmen,  biit 
the  trouble  is  that  in  too  many  cases  the 
girls  seeip  to  prefer  the  white-collar  wear¬ 
ers,  and  in  every  age  and  every  town; 
from  London  to  Gopher  Prairie,  the  girls 
have  had  most  to  do  about  deeding  the 
man’s  job-  Thus  woman  is  not  only  com¬ 
peting  with  men  by  entering  industry,  but 
she  is  largely  deciding  what  certain 
classes  of  young  men  shall  do.  Before  the 
Great  War  there  was  hardly  a  single 
cobbler's  shop  to  be  found  in  all  pur  com¬ 
munity.  People  bought  a  pair- of  shoes, 
and  when  flip  soles  wore  ‘through  the' 
wearer  went  and  bought  another  pair. 
It  was  considered  a  little  low-toned  to 
have  shoes  tapped.  Then  came  the  en¬ 
forced  economies  of  the  war.  A  young 
Italian  c-arae  into  our  community  and 
opened  a  shoe  shop.  He  went  around  on 
a  wheel,  picking  up  jobs  of  shoe  repair¬ 
ing,  did  a  good  job.  and  built  up  a  busi¬ 
ness.  Starting  with  nothihg,  he  now  has 
two  good-sized  stores,  and  employs  a  small 
gang  of  workers.  In  a  few  years  he  will 
own  a  shoe  factory.  In  a  nearby  town  a 
Russian  came  and  opened  a  small  place, 
worked  hard,  lived  cheaply,  and  now 
has  put  up  a  good-sized  building  for  rent 
He  has  developed  a  good  business  and 
will  send  his  children  through  college.. 
In  most,  of  our  high' schools  the  leading 
pupils  if  re  'tjie  children  of  such  people- 
The  children  of  Americans  usually  lead 
in  sports  and  social  work,  hut  children  of 
these  working  foreigners  are  getting  far 
more  out  of  the  instruction.  Many  of  our 
commuters  at  present  living  close  up  to 
their  income,  might  have  done  what  the 
Italian  or  the  Russian  did  had  they  been 
willing  to  work  and  live  as  these  men 
were  forced  to  do.  The  Americans  feel 
that  they  could  not  get  down  out  of  their 
class  and  do  such  work.  They  might  per¬ 


haps  take  their  families  off  to  some  far 
.disth'pt  place,  where  all  must  work  at 
hard  .  labor,  and  do  pioneer  work  with 
good  grace,  but  they  cannot- do  it  in  their 
:bpme  town-^-they  must  do  as  their  friends 
do.  I  do  not  believe  the  children  of  these 
foreigners,  will  ever  work  as  hard  their 
parents  have  done.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  think  some  of  the  American  children 
will  in  time  rise  out  of  their  education 
and  training  and  learn  to  work  hard  with 
their  hands.  They  will  have  to;  or  the 
families  will  fade- away. 

if  *  *  if  if 

The  life  of  the  average  commuter  is  no 
bed  of  roses.  It  is  more  like  sleeping'  in 
a  brier  patch.  In  the  Winter  he  is  up  in 
the  morning  before  daylight — earlier  than 
many  farmers.  If  he  has  a  farm  or  any 
live  stock  be  must  attend, to  at  least  some 
of  the  chores  himself.  Very  often  he  must 
get  his  own  breakfast.  Then  comes  a  long 
trip  to  the  train,  and  he  must  make  it  if 
he  is  to  hold  his  job.  Some  of  you  folks 
think  you  would  like  to  travel,  but  I  know 
a  commuter  who  for  over  38  years  has 
averaged  300  days  a  year  and  55  miles  a 
day,  going  and  coming.  As  I  figure  it 
that  makes  <527. 000  miles  of  railroad 
travel  merely  to  reach  his  job  and  come 
home!  You  get  to  know  the  landscape 
quite  well  as  a.  -result  of  this  trip.  There 
are  men  who  have  traveled  in  this  way 
nearly  1,000,000  miles.  They  do  it  largely 
because  they  fee]  that  the  country  offers 
better  opportunity  for  the  family.  Day 
after  day  through  the  jar  and  shock  of 


this  long  travel  they  stick  to  the  job.  I 
have  seen  young  flippers  and  flappers 
start  at  this  monotonous  journey  and  as 
the  years  went  by  I  have  seen  their  hair 
turn  gray  or  fall  out,  their  eyes  grow  dim 
and  the  lines  come  into  their  faces.  1 
have  seen  them  grow  up  from  youth  to 
become  grandfathers  and  grandmothers, 
still  grinding  away  at  their  monotonous 
journey.  Old  friends  and  relatives  pass 
away,  the  world  goes  smashing  on,  and 
still  they  travel  over  the  old  beaten  track. 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn.  Winter,  chase 
each  other  across  the  face  of  New  Jersey, 
but  the  commuter  cannot  stop  to  play 
with  them.  It  is  strange,  but  I  have  seen 
men  and  women  turn  into  human  ma¬ 
chines.  without  imagination  or  vision,  as 
a  result  of  this  long-continued  grind. 
These  are  the  people  who  glance  through 
the  dull  columns  of  some  evening  paper 
and  then  sit  in  some  idle  reverie,  looking 
straight  before  them.  Others  always 
carry  some  book,  and  through  the  long, 
tiresome  journeys  they  have  traveled  far 
into  literature  and  enlisted  the  friendship 
of  great  companions.  I  have  met  farmers 
who  think  these  commuters  have  a  soft 
job.  and  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  I 
know  that  some  of  these  commuters  look 
with  envy  at  what  they  think  must  be  the 
ideal  life  of  a  farmer.  If  they  could 
have  a  farm,  well  stocked  and  paid  for, 
how  gladly  would  they  take  it  in  exchange 
for  their  tiresome  life.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  wife  and  children  would 
rebel  at  living  on  a  lonely  farm,  and  there 


are  plenty  of  farmers  who  can  never  .ex¬ 
pect  to  have  a  well-stocked  farm  fully 
paid  for.  So  it  is  thatf  the  man  back 
among  the  hills  may  envy  the  man  in  the 
commuter’s  town,  while  the  weary  job- 
rider  may  long  to  be  back  among  the  hills. 
The  trouble  is  that  neither  man  can  quite 
understand  the  other’s  life.  If  they  could 
have  full  understanding  the  world  would 
be  better. 

*  *  *  * 

I  have  heard  people  say  that  the  com¬ 
muter  is  an  “industrial  parasite,”  and  a 
competitor  of  farmers.  Most  of  the  com¬ 
muters  I  know  are  clerks,  salesmen, 
agents,  or  perhaps  engaged  in  some  little 
business  of  their  own. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  these  jobs  are 
not  necessary.  They  have  been  created 
as  a  part  of  the  present  industrial  system 
of  distributing  goods.  I  imagine  that  at 
last  40  per  cent  of  the  unskilled  handlers, 
in  New  York  City  could  be  dispensed 
with.  With  more  efficient  management 
the  remaining  60  per  cent  could  do  all' 
necessary  work  better  than  it  is  now 
done.  We  often  hear  city  men  tell  how 
slack  and  inefficient  farmers  are  in  their 
business  management.  Farming  suffers, 
from  a  lack  of  good  helpers,  while  city' 
industry  is  jammed  full  of  people  who 
just  hold  down  a  job.  As  towns  and! 
cities  increase  in  population  it  becomes 
necessary  to  create  more  jobs  in  order  to 
keep  people  busy,  and  this  has  built  up 
the  vast  army  of  handlers  which  operate 
between  the  producer  and  the  final  eon- 
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RANGES  That 

Never  Disappoint 

BUILT  WITH  91 

YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 

THIS  is  just  one 
of  the  many  NEW 
1923  Models  our 
dealers  are  now 
displaying.  There 
is  a  style  and  size 
to  meet  every  re¬ 
quirement. 


Big,  Strong,  Durable,  Efficient  Ranges 
Especially  Fine  For  Farm  Homes 


Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 
Feb.  14,  1923 

“Sixty-two  years  ago  my  father 
bought  a  No.  4>/2  STEWART 
Cook-Stove.  This  stove  has  been 
in  daily  use  summer  and  winter 
since  that  time  and  is  still  going 
strong.  Repairs  have  been  slight. 
Another  stove  of  this  same  make 
in  our  neighborhood  has  been  in 
use  for  52  years. 

“These  stoves  have  been  used  all 
this  time  on  large  farms,  where  the 
cooking,  laundry  and  other  work 
incident  to  a  large  family  and  much 
hired  help  has  been  a  severe  test 
to  each  of  the  old  “STEWARTS,” 
but  they  have  never  failed  us. 
They  have  always  given  perfect 
satisfaction.  They  have  saved 
half’  the  fuel.” 

C.  P.  HASKINS 


For  Hot  Weather  Use  Get  a 
STEWART  OIL  COOK  STOjVE 
WITH  THE  NEW  LORAIN  BURNER 


UNUSUALLY  well  built,  with  big  roomy 
oven,  spacious  cooking  top,  good  big  firebox 
and  reservoir,  heavy  castings  and  grates, 
STEWART  RANGES  are  especially  fine 
for  farm  home  use.  In  fact,  since  1832>% 
they  have  been  famous  for  beautiful  baking, 
long  life  and  faithful  service. 

THE  NEW  1923  Models  are  wonderful. 
Some  are  in  Brown,  some  in  Gray  Porce¬ 
lain  Enamel  finish.  Why  not  put  one  of  these 
fine  new  modem  ranges  in  your  kitchen  NOW  ? 
Think  of  the  joy  and  happiness,  the  saving  of 
work  and  of  fuel,  that  this  will  assure  you 
for  many,  many  years. 

Visit  Nearest  STEWART  Dealer.  Lowest  1923  Prices  Now 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY 

FULLER  &  WARREN  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Since  1832  Makers  of  STEWART  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces 
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Day  by  Day  in  Every  Way 


FRICK  MACHINERY 

is  giving  better  service.  Beginning 
with  1853,  each  succeeding  year 
showed  improvements  in  design  and 
construction,  and  today,  as  always, 
the  name  “FRICK”  stands  for  every¬ 
thing  that  is  good,  sturdy  and  re¬ 
liable  in  Farm  Power  Machinery. 

Manufacturers  of  Gas  Tractors, 
Threshers,  Steam  Traction  and 
Portable  Engines  and  Saw-Mills  in 
sizes  to  suit  every  requirement. 

Details  and  Points  of  Merit 
are  found  in  our  new  catalog 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  W.  Main  Street,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Good-bye,  Trouble 

$  nn  0n,y.  bring*  y°u  * 

^  UU  Spark-c.  This  handy 

little  instrument  locates 
instantly  all  ignition  trouble.  Saves 
your  time  and  temper  when  the 
engine  of  your  car  starts  missing. 

Send  me  a  dollar  bill  and  I’ll 
mail  you  postpaid  a  genuine  West- 
inghouse  Spark-C.  Endorsed  by 
automobile  owners  everywhere. 

G.  S.  LITTLE 

P.  0.  Box  163  -  Trinity  St».,  New  York  City 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 


consumer.  Left  to  itself,  business  will 
not  grow  more  efficient,  because  the  larger 
the  cities  grow  the  more  useless  jobs 
must  be  provided  for  white-collar  workers. 
No  one  benefits  from  the  immense  growth 
of  the  cities  except  the  land  owners,  the 
transportation  companies  and  the  monopo¬ 
lies  which  sooner  or  later  come  to  control 
trade  in  necessities.  We  who  live  in 
commuter  towns  come  to  understand  this 
better  than  others,  for  we  can  see  how 
the  vast  army  of  handlers  live  and  work. 
Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  nation 
this  fierce  struggle  of  the  farmer  against 
the  handlers  has  gone  on.  In  the  early 
history  of  this. country  one  of  the  greatest 
of  industrial  struggles  was  to  find  a  cash', 
crop  with  which  to  do  business  with  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Spanish  colonies  sent  silver, 
gold  and  other  metals  and  sugar  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  there  were  few  metals  in  this 
country,  and  at  that  time  England  was 
quite  well  supplied  with  erain.  Tobacco 
served  as  a  cash  product  for  the1  Southern 
colonies,  but  it  was  estimated  that  one 
man  working  on  tobacco  in  Virginia  gave 
employment  to  four  Englishmen — that  is, 
sailors,  merchants  and  laborers  who 
handled  the  tobacco.  The  farmer  in  that 
day  got  a  20-cent  dollar,  and  tip  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  the  situation  grew 
worse  as  the  army  of  handlers  increased. 
*  *  *  *  * 

As  for  the  competition  which  these 
commuters  give,  it  really  amounts  to  con¬ 
siderable.  Many  of  them  have  a  small 
place  with  a  garden,  a  few  hens  and  fruit 
trees.  Some  of  them  will  keep  a  cow, 
buying  all  hay  and  grain,  but  that  is  sel¬ 
dom  profitable.  As  the  milk  goat  is  de¬ 
veloped  I  think  thousands  of  these  little 
animals  will  be  found  in  commuters’ 
towns.  There  will  be  so  many  of  them 
that  the  output  of  milk  will  have  quite 
a  little  effect,  upon  the  dairy  business  and 
will  increase  the  demand  for  hay...  The 
gentleman  farmer  usually  growls  his  crops 
at  a  loss,  but  the  commuter  must  figure 
closely,  and  he  often  has  a  very  superior 
garden  which  supplies  most  of  the  family 
vegetables  and  small  fruits.  As  the  land 
farther  out  from  the  city  is  taken  up  for 
homes,  I  think  these  gardens  will  develop, 
and  that  more  and  more  eggs  and  bulky 
vegetable  food  will  be  produced — to  that 
extent  lessening  the  demand  for  that  class 
of  food.  Any  breaking  up  or  scattering 
of  the  great  cities  would,  of  course,  prove 
something  of  an  injury  to  the  commuter 
towrns.  So  would  anything  like  a  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  co-operative  selling  or 
handling  by  farmers,  for  any  such  system, 
in  order  to  live  and  prosper,  must  elimi¬ 
nate  all  workers  who  are  not  absolutely 
essential  to  industry.  As  it  is  now  a 
large  proportion  of  tow’n  and  city  workers 
are  simply  being  carried  by  those  who 
produce  essentials,  and  it  is  possible 
under  our  present  system  to  pass  most 
or  all  of  the  burden  along  to  the  farmers. 
Most  students  of  economics  have  paid 
little  attention  to  the  problem  of  the 
commuter  and  his  towrn,  but  as  the  big 
cities  grow  and  absorb  more  and  more 
of  the  manhood  and  wealth  of  the  country 
this  problem  must  be  met  and  settled. 

H.  W.  C. 


Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

fells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting-  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


fertilizers' 

Croxton  Brand 
Commercial  Fertilizers 
Also  Raw  Materials 

Carload  or  let*  Carload  lot* 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  TANKAGE 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  BONE  MEAL 
ACID  PHOSPHATE  MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
BLOOD  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

Inquiries  should  state  whether  carload  or  less  car¬ 
load  and  in  commercial  mixtures ,  analysis  desired. 

N.J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory:  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office:  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 

i  in— . 


Limestone  Pulverizers 

Sold  through  your  local 
fordson  dealer;  sweep¬ 
ing  reductions  in  price. 
Write  for  free  catalogue. 

0.!B.  WISE  PULVERIZER  CO. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke. . .  .$3.25 
Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Bull.......  2.60 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk. . . .  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

American  Apple  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 

For  tale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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The  City  Farmer’s  Crops 

Mr.  Rempter,  page  469,  after  describ¬ 
ing  himself  as  a  man  who  makes  his 
money  in  the  city  and  spends  it  on  his 
farm,  suggests  that  that  is  a  very  good 
way  to  spend  money.  I  sawr  the  same 
suggestion  made  in  the  American  Maga¬ 
zine  at  greater  length  some  years  ago. 
The  suggestion  on  first  thought  seems  so 
right  and  proper  that  it  is  not  surprising 
it  passes  without  question.  Yet  I  think 
it  is  made  without  due  consideration  of 
all  that  it  may  -involve,  and  opens  up  a 
good  subject  for  discussion  by  the  editor 
and  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  For  the 
growing  number  of  wealthy  men  who 
maintain  extensive  farms  on  which  they 
produce  farm  crops  at  a  loss  that  they 
are  willing  to  make  up  much  as  they  pay 
for  their  golf  and  other  amusements 
makes  this  matter  an  important  one  to 
the  men  who  look  to  farming  for  a  living. 

I  .am  sure  that  Mr.  Rempter  sees  noth¬ 
ing  unfair  in  his  suggestion,  yet  if  he 
were  to  apply  it  to  his  own  business  he 
would  see  some  serious  objections  to  it. 
Say  he  is  a  shoe  dealer ;  he  would  hardly 
feel  content  to  have  a  man  with  a  great 
deal  of  surplus  means  open  a  shoe  store 
near  him  just  for  the  interest  of  it.  with 
no  concern  to  make  it  pay,  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  subsidize  it  year  after  year.  In 
one  way  or  another  it  would  affect  him. 
Assuming  that  he  could  not  sell  his  shoes 
for  more  than  the  other  man.  nor  buy 
them  for  less,  it  would  mean  that  he.  too, 
would  be  forced  to  do  business  at  a  loss. 
It  applies  equally  to  farming,  and  while, 
of  course,  there  is  no  question  as  to  a 
man’s  legal  right  to  spend  money  in  this 
way,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  decided 
question  as  to  his  moral  right  to  do  so. 
It  is  a  question,  too,  whether  it  is  sound 
policy  from  the  standpoint  of  his  city 
interests.  Our  experience  in  the  last  few 
years  has  demonstrated  pretty  clearly 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  achieve  business 
and  trade  prosperity  when  the  mass  of 
farmers  are  suffering  a  depression ;  so 
that  to  the  extent  that  subsidized  farming 
interferes  with  profitable  farming  by  the 
men  who  depend  on  it,  it  ultimately  hurts 
the  city  business  man  and  the  city  worker. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  bad  thing  that  so 
many  people  are  led  to  waste  their  money 
on  fake  stocks,  yet  imagine  the  result  if 
that  huge  total  were  applied  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  to  the  production  of  farm  crops 
under  present  conditions.  B.  kirson. 

Pennsylvania. 


Potash  for  Swamp  Land 

DOES  the  corn  grown  on  your 
swamp  or  muck  land  look  like 
the  large  ear  or  like  the  small  one  ? 
The  small  one  shows  the  kind  of  corn 
produced  on  potash  hungry  muck 
land.  When  100  to  200  lbs.  per  acre 
of  German  Muriate  of  Potash,  or  400 
to  800  lbs.  of  German  Kainit,  are 
broadcasted  on  potash  hungry  muck, 
full  yields  of  sound  corn  are  produced. 

For  onions,  on  such  lands,  100  to  200 
lbs.  per  acre  of  German  Sulfate  of 
Potash  is  the  right  amount  to  produce 
full  yields  of  sound  onions  that  ripen 
normally  and  keep  well. 

With  potatoes  and  truck  crops,  like 
results  are  obtained. 

Even  at  war  prices  potash  gave  a  good  profit 
on  swamp  lands.  Today  it  is  the  cheapest 
plant  food.  Genuine  German  Potash  will 
help  you  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  and 
greatly  improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
your  crops.  There  is  plenty  of  it  if  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  insist  on  having  it. 

SOIL  &  CROP  SERVICE,  POTASH  SYNDICATE 

H.  A.  HUSTON,  Manager 

42  Broadway  New  York 


POTASH  PAYS 


CANVAS  COVERS  *  -  VrU'n 

waterproof,  *6,  express  pre¬ 
paid;  Hay  Caps,  etc.  Samples  and  prices  upon  request. 

W.  W.  STANLEY  -  62  White  SI.,  New  York 


ROOFING  BOLLS  iH  ONE  PIECE 

Smooth.  1  ply.  85c.  Heavy  slate  surface,  #1.75, 
slate  surface  shingle.  Remnants,  #3.  Send  lor 
complete  roofing  catalog.  397  Walden  Ave.,  BUFFALO 
HOUSE  WRECKING  &  SALVAGE  COMPANY.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


“Plant  your  corn,  and  forget 

all  about  the  crows” — 

is  the  message  that  W.  E.  Tyler,  of  Dewittville,  N.  Y.,  sends  us,  and  permits 
us  to  broadcast  to  the  thousands  of  corn-growers  all  over  the  country.  Mr. 
Tyler,  like  every  other  corn-grower,  had  been  losing  hill  after  hill  of  corn. 
Scare-crows  nor  shot-guns  could  keep  his  fields  clear  of  the  pests.  And  what 
the  crows  didn’t  spoil,  the  moles,  squirrels  and  gophers  got  away  with  as  fast 
as  they  could.  What  to  do.  what  to  do,  what  to  do,  was  Mx.  Tyler’s  daily 
worry.  Every  day  it  became  necessary  to  replant,  costing  him  valuable  time 
and  valuable  seed-corn.  Then  he  heard  of 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

Like  most  other  corn-growers,  he  was  incredulous ;  he  didn’t  believe  that 
anything  could  stop  the  awful  waste  caused  by  the  pesky  crows.  But  he  was 
willing  to  try  almost  everything.  So  he  sent  for  some.  He  coated  his  seed-corn 
with  it,  and  planted  it  at  once,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  it  to  dry, 
nor  did  it  clog  his  planter.  And  from  that  day,  Mr.  Tyler’s  worries  over  crows 
were  over  for  good  and  all  time.  It  you  want  to  stop  your  worries  too,  then 
do  as  hundreds  of  corn-growers  are  doing.  Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of 
seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.60.  Half  size  can,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug 
or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock,  then  order  direct.  Address,  Cedar  Hill 
Formulae  Co.,  Box  500H,  New  Britain.,  Conn. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  t  hat  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  rerun.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  VOU  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


AST  week  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the, 
numerous  leaders  in  niilk  organizations  ought 
to  practice  a  little  co-operation  among  themselves. 
They  have  for  some  years  taught  the  rank  and  tile 
of  farmers  that  co-operation  work  is  their  only  sal¬ 
vation,  and  we  agree  with  them.  Now  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  several  dozen  organizations,  each  trying 
to  co-operate  within  its  own  ranks,  but  cutting  out 
the  “co”  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  the  other 
crowd.  Now.  gentlemen,  leaders  and  teachers  of  eo- 
oj>erative  work,  why  not  give  the  world  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  co-operative  leadership  by  getting  together 
into  one  group? 

* 

F1I.  LACY,  Farm  Bureau  Agent  of  Dutchess 
.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  held  his  position  for  10  years — 
or  will  have  ended  that  period  on  July  1  of  this 
year.  Is  not  this  a  record  of  continuous  service,  at 
least  in  New  York  State?  The  It.  N.-Y.  seems  to 
have  worked  out  several  records  of  interest  to  agri¬ 
culturists.  Now,  what  is  the  record  of  the  faithful 
Farm  Bureau  Agent? 

I  have  a  valuable  dog  and  I  have  a  neighbor  who 
would  like  to  have  that  dog.  The  dog  would  sometimes 
go  to  his  place,  and  they  would  feed  him  and  keep  him 
in  their  house  nights,  or  in  the  barn.  They  try  every 
way  to  keep  him,  and  now  lie  hardly  comes  home  at  all 
any  more.  Can  anything  he  done  about,  it?  I  want  to 
know  if  they  have  a  right  to  harbor  that  dog. 

New  York.  mrs.  h.  w. 

( 

TRANCE  as  it  may  seem,  we  have  had  several 
cases  just  like  this  one.  It  is  no  crime  to  alien¬ 
ate  the  affection  of  a  dog.  If  the  neighbors  make  a 
happier  home  for  him  he  will  he  likely  to  accept  it. 
Very  likely  a  man  or  woman  could  prove  ownership, 
in  a  dog  properly  licensed  and  tagged,  but  if  the 
dog  preferred,  to  go  where  the  bed  is  softer,  and 
there  is  more  meat  on  the  hone,  what  can  you  do 
to  those  who  entice  him?  We  see  nothing  except 
competition  in  entertainment,  or  restraint.  You  can 
give  the  dog  finer  quarters,  a  better  dinner  and  more 
agreeable  society  than  he  can  get  at  the  neighbor's, 
or  you  can  chain  him  and  compel  him  to  stay  where 
lie  belongs.  That’s  where  he  should  remain,  any¬ 
way.  Let  other  members  of  the  family  do  the 
visiting. 

I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  out-of-door  work.  1  am 
23  years  old,  athletic  and  domestic.  Can  you  inform 
me  of  opportunities  for  farmerettes?  One  or  two 
other  young  women  would  ho  willing  to  accompany  me. 
lias  farmerette  work  been  entirely  discontinued  since 
the  war?  Is  there  an  agency  or  agricultural  bureau 
to  which  we  might  apply?  H- 

Massachusetts. 

E  hear  very  little  about  the  farmerette  now, 
and  we  think  this  form  of  war  work  has  been 
largely  given  up.  There  are  usually  places  for 
strong  and  capable  women  to  work  on  farms,  usu¬ 
ally  at  picking  and  packing  fruit  or  vegetables,  but 
the  demand  such  as  was  started  during  the  war  has 
died  out.  There  is  great  need  of  women  to  help  in 
farmhouses.  One  woman  who  recently  applied  for 
a  position  as  housekeeper  had  136  applications!  It 
cannot  he  said  that  war  work  demonstrated  any 
great  success  of  women  as  hired  men. 


A  number  of  Kansas  jack  rabbits  have  been  released 
in  Worcester  County  by  Deputy  Game  Warden  Charles 
E.  Hill.  These  rabbits  are  larger  than  the  Maryland 
variety,  and  resemble  dwarf  mules— Baltimore  News. 

AND  we  think  the  people  who  are  importing  these 
rabbits  resemble  full-sized  mules,  if  not  the 
paternal  parent  of  these  hybrids!  In  several  of  the 
Eastern  States  these  jack  rabbits  are  being  imported 
by  the  carload.  For  what  purpose?  Apparently  to 
make  a  little  sport  for  hunters.  The  farmers:  are 
to  provide  food  for  these  pests  and  stand  loss  from 
their,  depredations.  Many  a  fruit,  grower  finds  , his 
trees  girdled  and  ruined  when  the  snow  melts,  and 
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lie  is  able  to  see  how  these  infernal  jacks  have 
passed  the  Winter.  The  plea  that  they  add  sensibly 
co  the  food  supply  is  nonsense.  They  destroy  in 
trees  and  crops  50  times  the  value  of  the  food  they 
will  ever  provide.  The  rabbits  nearly  ruined  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  that  incident  in  history  ought  to  be  a 
warning  to  these  shortsighted  individuals  who  are 
turning  these  jack  rabbits  loose  in  our  orchards. 

* 

THE  recent  death  of  Stephen  Francisco  of  New 
Jersey  recalls  to  mind  the  wonderful  changes 
which  have  come  in  the  milk  business  during  the 
past  generation.  Francisco  was  the  man  who  orig¬ 
inated  the  name  of  “certified  milk.”  Thirty-three 
years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  the  first  account  of 
his  operations.  lie  started  with  a  herd  of  15  cows 
and  heifers,  peddling  milk — dipping  it  out  of  the 
can,  as  was  then  the  general  rule.  He  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  way  to  get  out  of  the  rut  of  com¬ 
mon  dairying  was  to  prove  the  falsity  of  the  old 
saying  that  “milk  is  milk.”  So  he  invited  the  med¬ 
ical  men  and  inspectors  of  the  towns  where  his  milk 
was  sold  to  come  and  inspect  his  herd  and  stables, 
and  suggest  any  changes  that  would  finally  permit 
them  to  “certify”  that  the  milk  he  sold  was  clean 
and  pure.  At  that  time  it  was  one  of  the  most  rad¬ 
ical  or  revolutionary  things  that  a  milkman  could 
suggest.  It  was  carried  out  successfully,  however, 
and  Francisco’s  business  grew  until  finally  he  had 
nearly  1.000  cows  on  liis  farm — the  hay  and  grain 
shipped  in  from  all  over  the  country,  since  that 
time  new  methods  of  handling  milk,  new  methods 
of  testing  it,  and  new  values  of  milk  in  the  human 
diet  have  been  developed,  and  all  these  things  have 
helped  increase  the  consumption.  In  this  rushing 
age  we  are  likely  to  forget  the  beginning  of  things. 
We  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  pioneers  even  though 
they  did  their  work  a  short  generation  back.  The 
scientific  men  with  their  chemistry  and  bacteriology 
have  done  great  things  for  dairying,  but  they  have 
not  done  it  all.  Stephen  Francisco,  a  plain  dairy¬ 
man,  ali}0  did  great  things  for  the  cow  and  the  cow 
men.  He  used  to  say  that  lie  could  tell  the  value  of 
a  cow  for  dairying  just  by  looking  in  her  face! 

* 

UR  old  friend  Dr.  W.  F.  Massey  passed  out  of 
this  life  on  March  30.  We  have  told  our  read¬ 
ers  how  Dr.  Massey  was  stricken  with  paralysis  on 
last.  Christmas  Day.  There  was  no  hope  for  liis  re¬ 
covery — liis  life  slowly  ebbed  away.  lie  was  83 
years  old.  and  lived  a  busy  and  eventful  life.  A 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  the  end  of  the  struggle 
found  liis  section  in  ruins  and  liis  private  fortune 
wrecked.  He  went  bravely  and  cheerfully  to  the 
task  of  rebuilding  tlie  South  on  a  firmer  and  more 
useful  social  foundation.  We  are  safe  in  saying 
that  no  man  lias  ever  done  more  for  the  Southern 
people  and. for  the  great  foundation  industry  of  the 
South  than  this  good  friend  who  lias  passed  away. 
He  was  for  years  closely  associated  with  The  R. 
N.-Y'.,  and  our -people  learned  to  love  him  as  a  man 
and  to  respect  and  admire  him  as  a  wise  counselor 
and  teacher.  His  unique  place  in  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  will  never  he  completely  filled.  It  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  and  comfort  to  us  to  realize  that  we  were  able  to 
print  our  tribute  to  liis  work  before  he  passed  away. 

* 

F  anyone  had  said  25  years  ago  that  the  milk  goat 
is  likely  to  butt  the  dairy  cow  out  of  part  of  the 
job  of  providing  Americans  with  milk,  he  would  have 
been  laughed  at.  Perhaps  lie  will  be  now.  hut  all  the 
same  we  think  the  statement  is  true.  Few  people 
realize  how  rapidly  the  milk  goat  is  increasing.  Her 
development  as  an  economical  milk  producer  has 
just  begun.  Following  the  development  of  the  dairy 
cow,  the  milk  goat  of  20  years  hence  will  he  an 
efficient  milk  producer— a  genuine  woodshed  cow. 
All.  around  our  big  cities  there  will  he  in  the  future 
thousands  of  little  farms  or  gardens  where  fruit 
and  vegetables  will  he  grown  intensively.  There 
will  he  little  room  for  a  cow  on  these  places,  but  a 
goat  or  two  will  he  kept  to  supply  milk.  We  think 
the  goat  will  live  down  the  prejudice  which  now 
hangs  over  her,  and  that  in  years  to  come  she  will 
displace  thousands  of  cows  in  the  job  of  providing 
milk  for  suburban  families.  Don’t  believe  it?  Well, 
we  can  remember  when  it  was  said  that  the  light 
ear  could  not  drive  tlie  horse  off  the  road,  that  the 
milking  machine  could  not  work,  and  that  cream 
must  always  he  skimmed  by  hand.  We  are,  there¬ 
for.  a  little  cautious  about  saying  it  oan't  be  done! 

*  '  r,  , 

IN  several  counties  of  England  the  farm  laborers 
or  hired  men  have  gone  on  a  strike  against  a  re¬ 
duction  of  wages.  The  farmers  are  suffering  from 
low  prices  and  claim  that  they  cannot  live.,  apd  pay 
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what  the  laborers  demand.  The  hired  men  have  ;i 
union,  and  are  well  organized.  It  is  said  that  both 
sides  resort  to  the  radiophone  to  broadcast  their 
story  and  argument.  It  is  impossible  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  to  fully  understand  the  justice  of 
the  struggle.  We  understand,  however,  that  the 
conditions  are  much  like  our  own.  The  workmen  in 
town  and  city  have  been  able  to  hold  their  war 
wages,  or  close  to  them,  while  the  unorganized  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  forced  to  accept  what  is  offered  them. 
The  significant  thing  about  it  is  that  this  marks  tin* 
beginning  of  a  combination  among  hired  men.  If 
such  an  organization  could  be  carried  out  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  that  of  the  labor  unions  of  city  workmen, 
it  would  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  our  American 
production.  But  there  are  only  about  30,000  hired 
men  left  in  New  York  State,  for  Eastern  farming 
has  come  to  be  pretty  much  of  a  family  affair. 

* 

UR  potato  growers  are  in  need  of  a  new  form 
of  digger  and  picker.  At  present  there  is  too 
much  hand  labor  in  picking  the  crop.  We  need  an 
attachment  to  a  tractor  like  the  Fordson  which  will 
scoop  out  the  potatoes  and  carry  them  up  behind  the 
tractor.  There  should  he  a  seat  . where  a  man  may 
ride  and  throw  out  stones  and  direct  the  potatoes 
into  a  wagon  box  or  grader.  It  does  not  seem  that  a 
device  of  this  sort  should  be  too  much  for  our  in¬ 
ventors,  and  it  would  certainly  he  a  time  saver. 
One  objection  may  he  urged  against  it;  this  me¬ 
chanical  picking  might  bruise  the  tubers  too  much  : 
but  at  any  rate  an  effort  should  he  made  to  overcome 
the  present  handicap  of  expensive  hand  picking. 
Some  years  ago  a  farmer  on  a  trip  through  New 
England  saw  a  man  driving  a  yoke  of  oxen  up  and 
down  what  seemed  to  he  a  field  of  thick  crab  grass 
and  weeds.  It  proved  to  he  a  neglected  potato  field. 
The  oxen  were  hitched  to  a  strong  potato  digger, 
with  a  large  stone  boat  trailing  behind.  The  digger 
ripped  up  the  tubers,  shook  them  free  and  dropped 
most,  of  them  in  the  stone  boat.  It.  was  cheap  dig¬ 
ging,  with  but  little  picking  up.  The  proposed  at¬ 
tachment  would  not  answer  for  seed  potatoes,  hut  it 
ought  to  work  for  most  of  the  table  crop. 

* 

LITE  a  controversy  lias  arisen  over  the  question* 
of  exhibiting  Western-grown  fruit  at  the  com¬ 
ing  big  apple  show  in  New  York  City.  The  Western 
men,  having  secured  practical  control  of  the  market, 
insist  that  they  should  have  a  share  in  the  exposi- 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eastern  growers  say 
that  the  entire  object  of  the  show  is  to  promote  an 
interest  in  Eastern-grown  fruit.  The  plan  of  the 
show  was  conceived  and  is  being  executed  entirely 
by  Eastern  men.  They  state  frankly  that  their  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  make  New  York  consumers  understand 
that  superior  fruit  is  produced  right  here — on  land 
which  lies  naturally  in  what  may  he  called  the  con¬ 
tributing  market  ground  to  this  city.  As  a  business 
proposition,  money  spent  by  New  Yorkers  for  apple- 
grown  within  200  miles  from  home  will  be  more 
likely  to  increase  business  here  than  money  paid  for 
produce  grown  3.000  miles  away.  There  is  every 
good  reason  why. sales  of  Eastern  fruit  should  be 
increased  here.  There  is  likely  to  he  a  heavy  over¬ 
production  during  the  next  few  years,  and  our  local 
growers  should  have  first  opportunity  in  the  home 
market.  We  think  they  are  justified  in  saying  that 
this  exposition  belongs  to  them  and  that  they  will 
confine  it  to  exhibits  of  Eastern  apples.  There  is 
sure  to  he  trade  rivalry  between  the  two  sections. 
We  believe  that  Eastern  apples  are  superior,  but  it 
will  take  time  and  money  to  make  the  consumers 
realize  the  fact  and,  frankly,  this  proposed  apple 
show  is  part  of  the  campaign. 


Brevities 

Sweeping  with  a  wet  broom  makes  least  dust. 

Wiiat  sort  of  a  Winter  have  tlie  bees  “enjoyed”? 

We  regard  the  robin  as  a  robber  and  the  crow  as  a 
thief. 

There  are  no  barbs  on  the  first  dish  of  rhubarb 
sauce. 

Candle  the  eggs' and  pick  out  the  “spots”  before  they 
are  shipped. 

You  can’t  keep  good  men  down.  We  notice  the  rhu¬ 
barb  and  asparagus  beginning  to  poke  up  through  the 
soil. 

i We  never  had  so  many  questions  about  blood  spots 
in  eggs.  They  are  due  to  the  bursting  of  little  veins  as 
the  egg  is  laid.  There  is  no  particular  cure  for  it. 

We  have  said  it  before,  and  we  say  it  again,  though 
it  makes  50  times  we  have  tried  to  explain,  there  is  one 
riling  economy  cannot  endure;  it’s  mixing  wood  ashes 
with  chicken  manure. 

Remember  that  the  fact  of  “bringing  up”  a  child  hi 
your  family — earing  for  it  from  infancy  to  adult  age- 
does  not  mean  legal  adoption.  Definite  legal  papers  must 
be  signed  and  recorded  to  make  adoption  sure;  and  re¬ 
member,  too,  that  an  adopted  child  will  have  the  same 
rights  to  your  property  as  your  own  child. 
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Why  Rush  the  School  Bill? 

The  folks  up  our  way  are  beginning  to  think  there  is 
some  darkey  in  the  woodpile  over  this  proposed  new 
school  law.  What  is  the  great  rush  to  pass  it  now, 
when  it  would  not  go  into  effect  until  July  1,  1924?  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  many  of  u§  do  not  understand  just 
what  this  new  bill  will  do  to  us.  We  are  getting  the 
idea  that  this  Committee  of  Twenty-one  does  not  want 
to  stand  for  a  full  analysis  of  this  bill  before  it  is 
passed.  It  looks  that  way  to  me,  and  this  I  regard  as 
only  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  most  of  our 
so-called  leaders  do  not  seem  to  care  what  the  plain 
“dirt”  farmers  really  want.  The  idea  seems  to  be  for 
the  “thinkers”  and  experts  to  plan  things  for  us  and 
put  them  over,  expecting  us  to  be  good  little  boys  and 
come  right  up  to  the  rack,  fodder  or  no  fodder.  As  we 
are  to  provide  the  children  who  attend  the  rural  schools, 
we  ought  to  have  the  final  say  about  it,  and  I  hold  that 
no  committee  or  other  set  of  men  has  any  right  to  put 
a  new  thing  over  on  us  until  wre  fully  understand  it  and 
agree  to  it.  j.  s.  K. 

E  have  not  seen  one  good  reason  why  this  bill 
should  be  rushed  through  the  Legislature  at 
this  session.  Our  rural  schools  are  surely  not  in 
any  such  desperate  condition  that  this  heroic  meas¬ 
ure  is  needed.  The  bill  contemplates  a  radical 
change  in  our  school  laws,  and  we  feel  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  so  important  that  there  should  be  some  form 
of  referendum  among  rural  voters  before  the  law  is 
pushed  upon  them.  The  Committee  may  claim  that 
it  has  given  great  publicity  to  the  law,  yet  go  into 
any  school  district  in  the  State  and  ask  the  parents 
if  they  understand  just  what  would  be  the  outcome 
of  the  plan  to  establish  high  schools  and  feed  them 
from  the  outlying  districts.  We  have  been  unable 
to  find  anyone — even  members  of  the  Committee — 
who  say  they  are  fully  satisfied  with  the  bill.  All 
seem  to  admit  that  it  must  be  amended  in  several 
ways  before  it  can  be  said  to  be  fully  workable. 
That  being  so,  we  think  it  far  more  desirable  to 
change  the  bill  after  a  general  discussion  than  to  try 
to  change  the  law  after  it  has  been  enacted.  We 
may  as  well  tell  this  Committee  frankly  that  the 
opinion  is  gaining  in  the  rural  districts  that  they  are 
afraid  to  submit  their  bill  to  a  full  analysis  by  the 
people  ■who  will  be  most  deeply  affected  by  it.  They 
know  perfectly  well  that  a  good  majority  of  actual 
working  farmers  are  suspicious  and  not  fully  in¬ 
formed.  The  Committee  is  giving  the  impression, 
which  we  hope  is  unfounded,  that  it  does  not  want 
a  full  analysis  of  this  bill  before  its  passage;  at 
least  some  of  the  members  seem  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  obtain  a  fair 
discussion  of  the  true  merits  of  the  bill.  We  feel 
.  otherwise,  and  we  will  guarantee  to  develop  just 
such  a  discussion  and  have  it  settled  through  a  ref¬ 
erendum  in  the  election  of  the  next  Legislature. 


Direct  Dealing  with  Farmers 

I  will  take  a  minute  on  this  subject.  My  good  wife 
just  hands  me  an  apple,  left  over  from  a  peck  of  them 
bought  from  our  regular  grocer  here  in  the  village.  20 
miles  from  New  York,  at  what  you  would  call  a  high 
price,  in  November  last.  Just  before  we  bought  them 
an  up-State  apple  farmer  had  offered  us  apples.  I  wrote 
back  that  we  could  do  almost  as  well  at  the  local  gro¬ 
cer’s,  as  we  had  done  the  year  before  when  we  had 
ordered  two  bushels  from  that  farm.  We  wrote  the 
man  that  his  apples,  though  somewhat  cheaper,  had  in 
the  past  not  been  exactly  a  profitable  purchase  because 
they  were  not  as  nice.  They  are  supposed  to  be  hand¬ 
picked. 

Well,  we  took  another  chance  at  two  bushels  and  had 
to  do  some  apple  eating  to  get  through  with  them  before 
they  turned  bad.  We  had  to  throw  away  (to  the  hens) 
about  one  quarter  of  the  apples.  The  very  bad  parts 
we  cut  away  and  did  not  even  give  them  to  the  hens. 
All  in  all,  the  apples  bought  from  the  middleman,  the 
grocer,  are  cheaper  in  the  end.  More  satisfaction,  too. 
If  he  ever  did  send  us  something  not  good,  he  will  cheer¬ 
fully  take  it  back.  Paul,  c.  koeber. 

New  York. 

E  well  know  the  trouble  which  often  arises 
from  this  direct  dealing.  We  have  sold  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  in  that  way,  and 
have  had  our  full  share  of  complaint.  We  have 
found  some  of  such  complaint  justified — in  other 
cases  not.  From  our  experience  we  usually  decline 
to  sell  perishable  goods  unless  the  buyer  can  ex¬ 
amine  them  and  know  what  he  is  doing.  The  rem¬ 
edy,  as  we  see  it,  is  for  farmers  to  combine  and  open 
stores  of  their  own.  Let  them  ship  in  bulk,  and 
some  resident  manager  do  the  sorting  and  selling. 


Farmer  and  Trade  Workers 

We  have  a  farm  of  175  acres  and  keep  about  50  head 
of  cattle;  have  only  40  now.  My  wife  and  I,  with  two 
boys  going  to  school,  do  our  work,  and  we  cannot  make 
ends  meet.  The  other  night  a  young  man  who  worked 
for  us  two  years  ago  visited  us.  He  is  working  in  the 
car  shops,  and  drew  $100  for  16  days’  work,  and  this 
is  what  he  said  :  “I  can  do  every  bit  of  work  in  four 
hours.”  And  still  people  wronder  why  boys  leave  the 
farm.  I  have  farmed  it  all  my  life,  or  most,  and  like 
it.  but  have  about  made  up  my  mind  that  a  man  is  a 
fool  to  work  on  an  average,  for  the  year,  l1/^  days  to 
the  other  fellow’s  eight  hours ;  that  he  will  receive  small 
pay  for  his  labor  and  investment.  G.  c.  s. 

THERE  are  many  who  feel  just  the  same  way, 
and  they  are  justified.  We  have  a  report  from 
a  large  government  workshop,  giving  wages  and 
hours  of  work.  A  deliberate  system  of  labor  shirk¬ 


ing  is  reported  to  us.  Men  are  drawing  large  wages 
for  a  day's  work  and  giving  only  a  few  hours  of 
service.  We  are  convinced  that  a  good  share  of  the 
fearful  government  expenses,  for  which  we  are  all 
taxed  outrageously,  is  bogus — due  to  deliberate 
shirking  and  falling  down  on  the  job.  There  are 
too  many  government  jobs  which  simply  breed  lazi¬ 
ness,  and  those  of  us  who  are  on  the  outside  have 
to  pay  for  it. 


Controlling  Cabbage  and  Potato  Prices 

What  is  the  matter  with  cabbage  and  potatoes,  or  any 
farm  crop,  which  the  farmers  hold  for  a  better  price? 
In  the  Fall  of  1922  cabbage  was  worth  $6  per  ton, 
delivered  at  the  car  in  Cortland  and  Homer,  N.  Y. 
This  cabbage  has  to  be  O.  K.  in  every  case,  and  you 
take  whatever  weight  the  buyer  wants  to  give;  also 
they  take  what  cabbage  they  desire,  and  throw  back 
the  rest,  to  be  weighed  back,  and  you  have  either  to 
throw  away  or  haul  back  home.  When  cabbage  is 
scarce  all  go  into  the  car,  but  not  so  when  the  farmers 
rush  them  to  the  car.  The  above  will  apply  to  all 
farm  produce.  March  15  cabbage  was  quoted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Farms  and  Markets  at  from  $50  to  $70,  and 
all  the  farmers  can  get  is  $25  at  the  car.  March  5  the 
buyers  paid  $50  at  the  car,  and  in  one  week  they  only 
paid  $25,  and  the  price  wholesale  in  New  York  was 
just  the  same.  The  buyers  on  the  above  date.  March  15, 
were  paying  60  cents  per  bushel  for  No.  1  potatoes ; 
the  wholesale  price  in  New  York  was  $1.20  per  bu. 
The  commission  on  cabbage  and  potatoes  is  from  five 
to  10  per  cent,  and  the  freight  to  New  York  is  $5  per 
ton.  I  should  like  to  see  printed  a  justification  of  such 
methods.  x.  w.  b. 

THERE  is  no  justification  for  such  practice.  It 
is  close  to  highway  robbery.  The  condition  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  middlemen  control  distribution 
and  manipulate  the  markets  for  their  own  profit, 
always  charging  the  consumer  the  high  level  of 
prices,  and  paying  the  producer  the  lowest  possible 
price.  The  system  has  been  built  up  by  the  middle¬ 
men  under  the  influence  of  politics,  and  is  main¬ 
tained  and  protected  by  political  influences.  The 
usual  remedies  proposed  are  mere  expediencies  that 
never  did  and  never  can  correct  the  abuses.  The 
State  alone  can  correct  the  evils  of  the  system  it 
has  helped  create.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
State  need  go  into  the  business  permanently.  It 
does  mean  that  the  State  should  dissolve  this  part¬ 
nership  between  middlemen  and  its  employees,  and 
provide  and  supervise  a  simple  system  that  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  farmer,  through  his  organi¬ 
zation  or  personally,  to  send  his  product  straight 
through  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer,  intercepted 
only  by  one  wholesaler — which  may  be  his  own  asso¬ 
ciation — and  one  retailer,  and  suitable  regulations 
to  insure  a  return  of  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  to  the  producer. 

Farmers  can  get  this  service  from  the  State  when 
they  go  after  it.  Until  they  do,  indignation  and 
complaint  will  do  them  no  good. 


An  Ohio  Pest  Campaign 

AM  inclosing  a  clipping  which  I  took  from  the 
Corey  Times,  and  which  I  wrote.  I  started  this 
campaign,  and  it  ran  for  one  month.  We  had  225 
farmers  and  their  sons  signed  up,  each  paying  in 
50  cents  to  guarantee  the  “feed.”  Points  were  count¬ 
ed  as  follows:  Rats,  10;  mice,  2;  sparrows,  2,  and 
chicken  hawks,  100.  Great  interest  was  manifested 
throughout  the  campaign.  I  thought  possibly  you 
might  be  able  to  use  this  article  to  stimulate  like 
results  among  the  readers  of  the  paper. 

Ohio.  HOWARD  R.  MILLER. 

The  clipping  follows.  We  would  like  to  see  such 
a  “pest  campaign”  started  in  every  county  of  the 
country : 

The  pest  campaign,  which  was  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Crawford-Ridge  Farm  Bureau,  was  con¬ 
cluded  on  Thursday,  February  15.  The  contest  was 
very  close,  and  the  final  result  was  in  doubt  until  the 
end.  The  East  Side  won  out.  however,  with  a  margin 
of  652  points.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  pests 
destroyed  by  each  side : 

East  Side— 4,418  sparrows,  1,923  mice.  737  rats  and 
12  hawks,  making  a  total  of  21,252  points. 

West  Side — 5,838  sparrows,  1,672  mice,  518  rats  and 
four  hawks,  a  total  of  20,600  points. 

The  grand  totals  were  as  follows:  10,256  sparrows, 
3,595  mice,  1.255  rats  and  16  hawks. 

Assuming  that  a  rat  and  a  hawk  each  does  $5  worth 
of  damage  in  a  year,  a  mouse  and  a  sparrow  each  $1 
worth,  a  total  of  $20,206  has  been  saved  to  the  farmers 
of  the  two  townships  through  their  co-operation  in  this 
campaign. 

A  meeting  of  the  leaders  will  be  held  in  the  near 
future  to  decide  on  the  menu  and  place  at  which  the 
banquet  is  to  be  held. 

Is  has  been  suggested  on  account  of  the  close 
finish  and  also  on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
one  more  signer  on  the  East  Side  than  on  the  West, 
that  all  contestants  go  together  and  have  one  big  feed. 


The  Propaganda  for  “Bumper  Crops ” 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  man  state  in  all  earnestness 
that  if  the  ground  had  to  be  dug  with  a  shovel  instead 
of  using  horse-drawn  and  tractor  plows,  there  would 
be  plenty  of  farm  help.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  what  he  said.  If  farm  machinery  of  all  kinds 
was  in  as  crude  a  state  of  development  as  his  compari¬ 
son  indicated,  then  of  course  it  would  require  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  population  to  provide  food  for  the 
entire  population,  and  wages  between  city  employment 


and  farm  work  would  quickly  reach  a  more  equitable 
basis. 

Today  the  farmer  is  blessed  or  cursed  (there  are 
many  instances  of  both  conditions  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood)  with  so  much  labor-saving  machinery  that  farm 
production  is  certainly  far  ahead  of  demand.  What 
does  it  profit  a  farmer  to  follow  the  advice  of  his 
County  Farm  Agent  and  thus  produce  a  bumper  crop 
of  potatoes,  only  to  find  that  so  many  other  farmers 
have  done  the  same  thing  that  as  a  result  potatoes  are 
very  low  in  price  and  extremely  hard  to  sell?  Potatoes 
are,  of  course,  only  one  instance  ;  the  same  applies  to 
practically  everything  the  farmer  sells,  but  seldom 
indeed  do  we  see  anything  of  this  kind  in  print.  Prop¬ 
aganda  of  the  most  insidious  sort  has  been  at  work  ever 
since  the  farmer  had  a  surplus  to  sell.  It  has  encour¬ 
aged  him  to  keep  on  and  produce  just  as  much  as  he 
could,  with  never  a  thought  or  word  of  caution  that 
the  market  might  become  overstocked,  and  the  farmer, 
in  his  interest  and  enthusiasm,  generally  swallows  bait, 
hook  and  sinker,  and  becomes  as  rank  a  propagandist 
as  those  who  profit  most  by  his  work  could  wish.  How 
often  have  we  heard  a  farmer  say,  “That  heifer  is  cer¬ 
tainly  too  nice  for  the  butcher  ;  she  should  be  raised.” 
Yes,  raised,  further  to  glut  a  milk  market  and  to  lower 
the  price  to  all  dairymen.  Many  farmers  will  say  this 
is  an  extremely  narrow  attitude,  but  if  it  is,  what  about 
the  attitude  of  your  recognized  farm  leaders  who  state 
that  the  average  production  of  the  dairy  cows  in  this 
country  could  and  should  be  more  than  doubled,  and 
when  they  consider  what  the  result  would  be  on  the 
price,  state  that  all  dairymen  over  the  country  of  course 
would  not  come  up  to  this  standards,  but  the  individual 
farmer  could  profit  immensely,  as  his  cows  would  pro¬ 
duce  twofold  more  than  his  neighbors.  Their  attitude 
reminds  me  of  a  little  story  read  years  ago  :  The  old 
farmer  had  been  to  the  city,  and  when  he  returned  told 
Maria  that  the  city  cousins  would  be  up  to  spend  a 
week  or  so  the  next  Summer,  and  immediately  Maria 
began  to  worry,  whereupon  Hiram  cheerfully  remarked: 
“Well,  Maria,  don’t  take  it  to  heart  so ;  we  may  be  dead 
before  next  Summer.”  e.  m,. 

New  Hope,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — -Well,  there  has  been  an  even  greater  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  machinery  which  city  men  use  for  pro¬ 
ducing  manufactured  goods.  One  might  say  that  had 
there  been  no  such  industrial  development  most  of  these 
goods  would  still  be  made  by  hand  in  the  country.  The 
nation  would  still  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  there  would 
be  no  army  of  tramps  and  unemployed.  While  the 
farmers  use  their  improved  machinery  to  overproduce, 
the  city  workmen  seem  to  know  when  to  stop  or  ease 
up  on  production. 


Crop  Reports  and  Market  Prices 

,  I  have  thought  and  still  believe  that  facts  regarding 
prospective  plantings  and  estimated  yields  of  our  prin¬ 
cipal  crops  are  of  great  importance  as  a  guide  to  all 
growers  of  these  crops.  For  one  thing,  the  average 
farmer  is  apt  to  make  great  and  quick  changes  in  acre¬ 
age  plantings  if  a  certain  crop  happens  to  show  a  big 
money  return  the  previous  year.  This  condition  results 
from  different  causes,  which  may  not  obtain  at  all  the 
present  season,  and  as  a  rule  the  greatly  increased  acre¬ 
age  results  in  a  loss  all  around.  A  study  of  these  re¬ 
ports  would  result  in  a  great  measure  in  stabilizing 
production.  Still  I  have  heard  farmers  argue  that  we 
would  be  better  off  if  there  were  no  crop  reports,  as 
now  the  speculators  use  these  to  bear  the  markets,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  hold  back  these  reports  until 
the  crops  were  disposed  of.  The  food  supply  is  the 
one  great  question  that  affects  all  business,  and  all  the 
people  have  an  equal  right  to  know  in  regard  to  the 
yields  and  totals^of  the  different  crops.  It  was  argued 
that  if  the  increased  acreage  and  yield  of  the  potato 
crop  this  past  season  had  not  been  advertised  consumers 
would  have  laid  in  the  usual  quantity  at  the  usual  price 
and  the  crop  could  have  been  held  back  and  released 
as  the  demand  called  for  it.  I  cannot  see  how  this 
arrangement  would  help  out  the  situation,  as  when  a 
buyer  went  into  a  potato  territory  offering  the  price 
that  exists  under  normal  conditions,  enough  growers 
would  sell  to  supply  the  market,  and  later  when  the 
true  facts  became  known,  there  would  be  practically  no 
market  for  the  bulk  of  the  big  crop. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  ever  have  a  crop  of  any  kind 
so  large  that  it  could  not  be  absorbed  if  the  consumers 
could  get  it.  It  does  not  seem  right  when  the  grower 
gets  from  a  half-cent  to  two  cents  a  head  for  cabbage 
by  the  carload  that  the  consumer  should  pay  from  10c 
to  25c  a  head  for  it,  and  it  is  the  same  with  potatoes 
and  apples.  It  looks  reasonable  that  all  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know  the  facts  in  regard  to  acreage 
plantings  and  yields,  and  that  the  bridge  structure  carry¬ 
ing  food  products  from  the  mill  to  the  consumer  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  overhauled.  The  fault  is  not  in  the 
crop  reports,  but  in  the  distribution,  and  while  realizing 
this  condition  we  are  waiting  for  some  wise  agency  to 
devise  a  remedy.  A  closer  study  of  our  crop  and  mar¬ 
ket  reports  should  result  in  less  change  in  the  acreage 
of  our  principal  crops,  and  even  when  we  have  done 
this  the  season  still  has  a  big  influence  on  acreage  yield 
Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  e.  cox. 


New  York  State  Notes 

It  was  remarked  a  short  time  ago  that  if  10  men 
were  to  be  named  who  had  the  most  to  do  with  the 
progress  of  agriculture  in  this  State  during  fhe  past 
10  years  the  name  of  E.  R.  Zimmer  should  be  in¬ 
cluded.  Mr.  Zimmer  has  been  an  unusually  active 
worker  for  the  advancement  of  the  Holstein  industry 
in  the  State  as  secretary  of  the  State  Association.  His 
death  on  March  20  came  as  a  shock  to  his  many  friends. 
His  work  will  be  particularly  missed  at  this  time  as 
the  New  York  State  breeders  will  be  called  upon  to  act 
as  host  for  breeders  from  all  parts  of  the  country  at 
the  National  Dairy  Show  which  will  be  held  in  Svracuse 
next  Fall. 

The  Wyoming  County  tuberculosis  committee  have 
completed  their  arrangements  for  carrying  on  a  tuber¬ 
culosis  campaign.  They  have  employed  a  licensed 
veterinarian  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  desire  to  carry 
out  a  similar  plan  is  spreading  to  Livingston  Countv 
where  a  number  of  townships  are  already  making  plans 
for  doing  area  work.  One  of  the  largest  producing 
townships  of  the  county,  viz.,  Livonia,  already  has  20 
per  cent  of  the  cattle  under  supervision. 

One  of  the  items  of  interest  discussed  at  the  Finger 
Lakes  Honey  Producers’  Association  at  their  first  an¬ 
nual  meeting  was  the  question  as  to  what  extent  the 
use  of  honey  would  be  followed  next  season  in  auto¬ 
mobile  radiators  to  lower  the  freezing  point.  Reports 
were  given  that  by  using  equal  parts  of  honey  and 
water  no  freezing  occurred  as  low  as  14  below  zero. 
It  also  has  an  advantage  in  the  other  extreme  in  having 
less  of  a  tendency  to  evaporate  when  heated.  E.  A.  F. 
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Better  Power  Machinery  at  Prices  Every  Orchardist  Can  Pay 

TTERE  is  a  Tractor  the  orchardist  can.  by  one  man  from  the  seat  of  the  close-  All  Moline  implements  are  properly  de-  Gentlemen:  Without  obligation  send  me 

-i-A  use  — at  prices  he  can  afford.  The  coupled,  stiff-hitched  implement.  Can  be  signed  and  ruggedly  built,  they  are  the  full  information  on  the  following  machines 

Moline  Orchard  Tractor  works  under  low-  used  for  any  orchard  or  field  work.  Backs  results  of  60  years’  experience  in  learning  □  Tractor  and  Cultivator,  $765  □  Tractor,  3 -plow.  Cultivator,  $825 
hanging  branches  without  damage  to  the  easily-an  especially  valuable  feature  in  what  the  orchardist  and  farmer  requires. 

atoT  is^cmlv  w'  m'lf  °  A* ?  .if  '*  orchard.  Turns  in  a  16-foot  circle.  Study  these  bargains.  Go  to  a  Moline  dealer  □  Tractor  and  Lister,  $790  □  Tractor,  3-plow  and  Mower,  $885 

f  y.  .  ,  .  dt  mese  No  other  tractor  can  compare  with  it  for  •  and  see  the  machines.  Check  the  combina-  □  Tractor  and  disc  plow,  $795  □  Tractor,  plow  and  Binder,  $1055 

new  tow  prices  it  is  a  „reat  investment.  workmg  dose  to  trees  and  ditches,  in  and  tions  you  could  use,  tear  out  and  mail  to  Name 

The  Moline  Orchard  Tractor  is  operated  out  of  corners  and  on  uneven  ground.  Moline  today  for  complete  descriptions.  Town  state 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  INC.,  Established  60  Years,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

Jract&rand  I  s»dgg|gpj;^*  I  tractor  andj  j  pfca^rand  I  l^racto^nd 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Maple 

You  were  so  tall  ...  so  sturdy  .  .  . 
Thick  leafed  .  .  .  beautiful  .  .  . 

Your  branches  lifted 
Against  the  clouds, 

And  the  shade  of  you 

Was  cool  along  the  grass.  .  .  . 

He  said  you  were  too  near  the  house ; 
That  you  made  the  roof  rot ; 

That  we  needed  more  wood  for  Winter. 

What  could  I  do? 

What  could  I  answer  him? 

I  said,  “But  it  makes  the  kitchen 
So  cool  afternoons” — 

I  couldn’t  tell  him 
That  I  liked 

Looking  up  through  your  leaves 
At  the  sky  ; 

That  the  robins  nested  in  you  ; 

That  I  watched  your  buds 
Opening,  growing, 

Turning  from  green 
To  red  and  yellow  .  .  . 

I  couldn’t  tell  him 
I  loved  you. 

And  have  him  laugh — 

Now  you  are  under  the  shed. 

Out  into  stove  lengths, 

Split  and  piled  up  to  season. 

How  can  I  burn  you? 

How  can  I,  who  have  loved  you, 

Go  stuffing  you  into  a  stove 
To  keep  me  warm? 

To  cook  my  food? 

— ABIGAIL  CRESSON 
In  New  York  Herald. 

* 

Extension  Bulletin  No.  61,  issued  by 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Ithaca,  is  entitled  “The  One-piece 
Pattern,”  and  is  by  Doris  Schumaker.  It 
will  interest  the  home  seamstress  by  its 
clear  and  explicit  directions  for  altering 
and  modifying  such  a  pattern,  and  makes 
things  very  clear  in  a  series  of  diagrams. 
* 

Twill  cord  is  a  fine  soft  wool  fabric 
much  used  by  the  French  dressmakers  in 
suits,  gowns  and  coats,  and  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  featured  in  marine  blue  at  $5.50  a 
yard.  India  prints  come  from  England 
in  quaint  flower  patterns  on  colored  back-1 
grounds,  65c  to  $1.75  a  yard.  Hand- 
blocked  India  <  ’nts  from  India,  in  vivid 
patterns  on  a  wnite  background,  are  $1.75 . 
a  yard.  These  fine  prints  have  been  much 
used  at  the  Winter  resorts,  and  are  likely' 
to  be  favored  in  Summer  dresses. 

* 

Knitted  dresses  have  been  in  vogue 
for  some  time,  and  now  we  see  hand- 
crocheted  dresses  among  new  Spring 
models.  They  are  loosely  worked  in  silk 
or  fine  wool,  decorated  with  shaded  flow¬ 
ers  or  Oriental  designs.  They  are  fash¬ 
ioned  as  tunics  to  wear  over  silk  slips. 
The  work  is  done  by  French  peasant 
women. 

* 

One  of  the  large  shops  offers  hand¬ 
made  house  dresses  in  gingham,  cham- 
bray  and  other  cottons  quite  as  cheaply 
as  the  usual  machine-made  dresses  from 
the  big  factories.  They  are  made  in  the 
Philippines.  Filipino  women  have  always 
been  exceedingly  skillful  in  needlework. 
Handmade  underwear  is  now  very  largely 
made  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 


Canning  Sea  Foods 

Fish  and  other  sea  foods  may  be  canned 
successfully  at  home.  By  observing  a 
few  points  in  particular,  the  housewife 
will  be  able  to  add  a  new  line  of  foods 
to  her  preserve  closet.  These  points  are : 

1.  Be  sure  the  fish  are  absolutely  fresh. 

2.  Seale  fish  thoroughly. 

3.  If  the  skin  is  tough,  remove  it.  Also 
remove  entrails  and  dark  membrane  that 
covers  the  abdominal  cavity  of  some  fish. 

4.  Soak  fish  in  a  strong  brine  to  re¬ 
move  all  blood. 

5.  Do  not  use  'brine  more  than  once. 

Plain  Canning  of  Fish. — Remove  fish 

from  brine,  drain  well  and  cut  into  con¬ 
venient-sized  pieces  for  packing  into  jars. 
Pack  closely  into  sterilized  jars  to  within 
y2- inch  of  the  top ;  add  one  scant  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  and  no  water.  Process  for 
75  minutes  at  15  lbs.  steam  pressure  or 
three  hours  in  washboiler  type  of  outfit. 

Fried  Fish. — Prepare  fish  as  above. 
Dip  in  beaten  egg  or  cornmeal  and  fry 
in  deep  fat  until  nicely  browned.  Drain 
well  and  place  on  brown  paper  to  remove 
the  excess  fat.  Pack  in  jars  to  within 
one-half  inch  of  top.  Do  not  add  any 
liquid.  Process  90  minutes  at  15  lbs. 
steam  pressure  or  3%  hours  in  wash- 
boiler. 

Fish  Chowder. — You  will  need  four 
medium-sized  white  onions,  diced,  three 
potatoes,  diced,  1  lb.  fish  picked  from 
the  bones,  one  tablespoon  butter,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  white  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  The 
backbones  cut  out  of  large  fish,  with  what 
meat  adheres  to  them,  and  other  fish 


scraps  may  be  used  for  the  chowder.  Put 
the  bones  over  the  fire  in  cold  water  and 
cook  until  the  meat  is  easily  removed 
from  them.  Take  up  fish  and  remove 
bones,  strain  fish  soup  and  return  soup 
with  the  picked  fish  to  the  kettle.  Add 
onions,  potatoes,  butter  and  pepper.  Sim¬ 
mer  until  vegetables  are  half  done.  Salt 
to  taste.  Pack  hot  in  jars  and  process 
for  one  hour  at  15  lbs.  steam  pressure. 

Oysters. — Be  sure  that  all  oysters  are 
absolutely  fresh.  Open  shells  by  hand 
and  discard  any  oysters  where  the  shell 
is  half  open.  Rinse  oysters  to  be  sure 
that  no  pieces  of  shell  or  grit  are  put  in 
the  jars.  Pack  the  oysters  into  pint  jars 
and  fill  with  boiling  brine  (made  in  the 
proportion  of  )£  lb.  of  salt  to  5  qts.  of 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2149.  Blouse  with 
kimono  sleeves,  34 
to  44  bust.  2145. 
One-piece  skirt,  24 
or  26,  28  or  30 

waist.  The  medium 
size  blouse  will  re¬ 
quire  2y2  yds.  of 
material  36  in.  wide, 
2%  yds.  40  or  44. 
The  28  or  30  in. 
skirt  will  require  2 
yds.  of  material  40 
or  44  in.  wide.  Each 
20  cents. 


2028.  One  -  piece 
dress  for  misses  and 
small  women,  16  and 
18  years.  The  16- 
year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  4%  yds.  of 
material  36,  44  or 

54  in.  wide,  or  3 
yds.  44  or  54  when 
material  is  without 
figure  or  nap.  20 
cents. 


2139.  Girl’s  dress 
with  bloomers,  2  to 
8  years.  The  medi¬ 
um  size  will  require 
2  yds.  of  material 
36  or  44  in.  wide, 
for  the  dress,  with 
1  Vi  yds.  36  or  44  in. 
extra  for  bloomers. 
20  cents. 


2141.  Dress  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18 
years.  The  16-year 
size  will  require  2% 
yds.  of  material  36, 
40  or  44  in.  wide 
for  the  lower  part, 
and  2 Vi  yds.  of  the 
plain  for  the  upper 
part.  20  cents. 


water)  to  within  one-half  inch  from  top 
of  jar.  Process  for  one  hour  at  10  lbs. 
steam  pressure  or  for  three  hours  in  the 
washboiler  type  of  outfit. 

Clam  Chowder. — You  will  need  two 
dozen  clams,  cleaned  and  chopped  fine, 
two  quarts  hot  water,  two  white  onions, 
sliced,  two  stalks  celery,  cut  fine,  two 
leeks,  cut  fine,  two  slices  salt  pork,  cut 
into  dice,  three  large  potatoes,  diced, 
salt  to  taste,  one-half  teaspoon  pepper, 
three  large  tomatoes,  peeled  and  cut  fine, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  thyme,  one  teaspoon 
finely  chopped  parsley.  Heat  the  pork 
and  fry  the  onions,  celery  and  leek  in  the 
fat;  add  liquid  from  clams,  water  and  po¬ 
tatoes  ;  cook  10  minutes ;  add  clams,  to¬ 
matoes,  salt,  pepper  and  thyme ;  boil  10 
minutes;  add  parsley  and  fill  hot  into 
sterilized  jars.  Process  one  hour  at  15 
lbs.  steam  pressure. 

MRS.  P.  W.  STILLMAN. 


Cranberry  Sauce 

Three  quarts  cranberries,  one-half 
pound  chopped  raisins,  three  pints  sugar, 
three  oranges,  chopped  to  pulp,  one  cup 
of  English  walnut  meats  added  just  before 
the  cooking  is  finished.  Cook  the  cran¬ 
berries  a  little  while  in  water,  until  they 
get  soft.  Chop  the  rind  of  the  three  or¬ 
anges  medium  fine  and  put  in  the  pulp, 
but  take  out  the  tough  part,  skin  and 
white  of  rind.  Put  this  in  saucepan,  then 
the  sugar  as  needed  and  one-half  pound 
of  raisins.  Cook  all  up  together.  When 
almost  done  put  in  one  teacup  or  1)4  tea¬ 
cups  of  walnut  meats.  n.  m~  s. 


Farmers  are  making  machinery  do  work 
that  they  used  to  do  by  hand.  Why  should 
farmers’  wives  keep  on  with  the  drudgery 
of  cleaning  and  sweeping  rugs  and  carpets 
in  the  old,  hard  way  when  with  theVacuette 
they  can  (get  rid  of  hard  work,  save  hours 
and  hours  of  time  and  have  the  home  always 
clean  and  sanitary? 

More  than  250,000  women  who  use  the 
Vacuette  could  tell  you  how  it  saves  their 
strength  and  gives  them  time  for  recreation. 
Why  don’t  you  at  least  try  it?  See  what  it 
will  do  in  your  home. 

mu 


*No  &€ecPticitu 


>i  At  least  see  this  remarkable  vacuum 
cleaner  which  requires  no  electricity — 
can  be  used  anywhere — and  costs  noth¬ 
ing  for  operation  or  upkeep. 


Very  likely  there  is  a  Vacuette  distributor  in  a 
town  near  you.  He  will  be  listed  under  the 
name  Vacuette.  Call  him  up  and  ask  for  a  free 
demonstration  in  your  home.  If  you  don’t  find 
the  name,  write  to  us. 

Costs  Least  — Lasts  Longest 
Manufactured  and  Sold  Exclusively  by 

THE  SCOTT  &  FETZER  COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Non-Electric  Vacuum  Cleaners  in  the  World 

Dept.  79  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Also  Manufactured  in  Canada  by 
VACUETTES.  Ltd.,  Miller  Building 
48  York  Street,  Toronto 

'M'  Endorsed  by 
Good  Housekeeping 
Modern  Priscilla 


•»v 


^4t  a  turn ) 
W*  of  the  faucet 


Water  under  pressure 
wherever  electricity  is 
available.  From  shallow 
well,  lake,  spring,  river  or 
cistern.  VIKINGfurnishes 
240  gallons  per  hour  under 
pressure.  General  Electric 
equipment.  Motor  direct 
connected  to  the  Viking 
All  Bronze  Positive  Action 
Rotary  Pump — no  belts, 
gears,  valves  or  leathers. 
Entirely  automatic  and 
dependable  in  operation. 
For  particulars  address 


Two  moving  parts. 
Smooth,  steady, 
silent  action. 


THE  ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  COMPANY 
Willys  Light  Division,  Toledo,  O. 
Makers  of  Willys  Light  Certified  Electric  Service 


WATER  SYSTEM 

Mfgd.  by  The  Viking  Pump  Co.,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa,  Builders  of  Rotary  Pumps  for  all 
commercial  liquids.  Sizes  5  lo  1050 
gallons  per  minute. 


Highest 

Award 


A-GXINTTS  WANTED 


WASHING 
MACHINE 

New  Invention  will  wash  delicate 
laces  or  fluffy  blankets  clean  in  the  same 
tub  and  without  wear.  Saves  work,  prevents  back-aches,  rough 
hands,  etc.  Costs  only  1  cent  to  2  cents  a  week.  If  not 
satisfied  we  will  refund  your  money.  Month’s  free  trial.  Send 
postal  for  how  to  save  work. 

BURLINGAME  MFG.  CO.,  431  SUNSET  AVE..  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


AGENTS-  PECK’S  RIVETS  MEND  GRANITE 

nvi.ii  ■  v  .  aluminum  and  tin-ware.  100%pi  ofit.  Trial  Box 

I4i.  PECK  CO.  Dept.  0  10  Medina,  New  Vork 


Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  in-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Plumbing  and  Heating 
Supplies  at  Wholesale 

High  Grade  Bath  and  Kitchen  Fixtures,  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  Plants  complete,  Pipe 
Valves,  Fittings,  Brass  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Water 
Pumping  Outfits,  Septic  Tanks. 

PAUL  AYRES  CO.,  Inc.,  Jobbers 

386  Jay  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IT  illustrates  and  explains  how 
you  can  permanently  repair 
leaky  kettles,  cracked  stove  lids, 
fire  pots  and  make  dozens  of 
other  reDairs  economically  with 

SMOOTH-ON  CEMENT  NO.  1 

As  easy  to  aoply  as  putty— last¬ 
ing  as  iron. 

SMOOTH-ON  CEMENT  NO.  1  is  sold 
by  Hardware  and  General  Stores 
in  6-oz.  tine  30o 
(by  mail  add  6cr  j 
also  in  1-lb.,  5-lb. 
and  larger  sizes 
SM00TH-0N  MFG.  C». 

Dipt.  39-G,  Jersey  Cit, 

H.  J..  U.  S.  A. 
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Among  the  Oil  Fields  of  Oklahoma 

Severe  illness  in  my  daughter's  family 
made  it  necessary  that  I  spend  two  weeks 
at  her  home,  which  at  present  is  in  one  of 
the  leading  oil  fields  of  Central  Oklahoma, 
The  abrupt  change  from  our  quiet  little 
college  town,  nestled  among  the  hills  in 
secluded  Eastern  Oklahoma,  to  a  real 
“live  -  wire”  community,  which,  although 
five  miles  from  a  railroad  town,  is  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  move,  awakens  one  to 
the  fact  that  one-half  the  world  is  not 
aware  of  what  their  neighbors  are  doing 
Mv  daughter  teaches  in  one  of  the  mod¬ 
ern,  up-to-date  rural  schools,  for  which 
the  wealthier  oil  sections  of  the  State  are 
noted.  This  school  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  in  the  State,  and,  no  doubt,  in  the 
West.  It  is  not  only  modern  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  but  the  ideals  are 
high;  there  is  a  splendid  band,  orchestra, 
ball  teams,  debating  society,  etc.,  in  the 
school,  and  each  branch  is  pushing  for¬ 
ward  at  a  rapid  stride. 

However,  it  is  of  the  homes  and  home 
life  that  I  would  speak,  also  the  splendid 
community  spirit  that  is  manifested  on 
every  side.  The  community  is  composed 
chiefly  of  people  who  work  for  the  oil 
companies.  Very  few  of  them  own  their 
homes.  Some  move  often,  while  others 
refnain  on  the  same  job  for  years.  All 
of  the  men  draw  good  wages,  yet  few  are 
saving  a  dime  for  the  days  when  they 
can  no  longer  work.  I  talked  with  women 
with  very  sinall  families  whose  husbands 
<lraw  good  pay,  yet  it  required  the  full 
amount  to  meet  expenses.  I  did  not  win¬ 
der  at  this  when  I  saw  how  they  live. 
Most  of  them  keep  cars,  and  they  keep* 
them  to  use,  not  as  a  luxury.  Many  of 
the  women  go  to  town  every  day.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  <>f  the  women  drive  their  own 
cars.  Few  of  them  are  handicapped  with 
large  families;  they  don’t  have  time  to  rear 
half  a  dozen  children.  Everyone  dresses 
well.  The  women  do  little  outside  work; 
they  merely  look  after  the  house,  then 
get  out  and  wear  off  the  monotony  by 
driving  to  town,  to  some  community  meet¬ 
ing  or  to  the  country  store.  Sometimes 
several  families  gather  at  the  country 
store  after  supper  and  enjoy  themselves; 
at  least,  that  is  what  they  term  it,  al¬ 
though  I.  feel  that  there  can  be  no  greater 
enjoyment  than  a  quiet  evening  at  home 
with  the  family  gathered  about  the  fire¬ 
side. 

The  housework  doesn’t  amount  to  much, 
since  a  large  part  of  the  food  is  from  the 
store,  such  as  cookies,  fruits,  bread,  etc. 
Everyone-  has  free  lights  and  gas  for 
•  •coking  and  heating  purposes,  yet  if  the 
housewife  feels  indisposed  to  make  bread 
for  dinner,  she  merely  dons  her  wraps, 
gets  in  her  car  and  drives  to  the  store  for 
the  needed  supply.  How  shocking  this 
plan  would  seem  to  the  old-time  house¬ 
wives  in  my  home  neighborhood,  where 
practically  every  bit  of -food  is  not  only 
prepared,  but  is  produced  at  home ! 

There  are  few’ fruit  trees  growing  in 
the  oil  fields,  yet  all  sorts  of  fruits  are 
kept,  even  in  the  country  stores,  and  the 
children  have  their  appetites  petted  until 
more  than  one  mother  frettingly  told  me 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  prepare 
anything  which  her  children  would  eat 
for  lunch.  My  mind  reverts  back  to  num¬ 
bers  of  country  children  who  hardly  see 
an  orange,  banana,  etc.,  except  during  the 
holidays,  While  here  so  mfany  were  wasted. 
There  were  free  trucks  for  transporting 
the  children  to  and  from  school,  yet 
many  parents  took  their  children  them¬ 
selves  rather  than  have  them  ride  in  the, 
crowded  school  vans,  . 

Wonderful,  indeed,  are  the  changes  that 
great  wealth  brings  to  any  section,  but 
here,  as  too  often  is  the  case,  is  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  having  all  of  the  wealth  be¬ 
longing  to  few  while  hundreds  of  others 
have  no  homes.  They  are  living  the  fast 
life,  but,  after  all,  isn’t  the  simple,  sweet 
home  life  more  to  be  desired? 

MRS.  I.ILf.IK  YORK. 


Old-fashioned  Bread 

The  day  before  the  bread  is  to  be  baked 
take  three  tablespoons  of  granulated  corn- 
meal  and  scald  with  %  cup  of  boiling 
sweet  milk,  stirring  thoroughly.  To  heat 
the  milk  scald  a  long  time  in  a  double 
boiler.  This  should  be  done  about  noon. 
Hover  the  dish  of  scalded  meal  and  keep 
warm  on  the  back  of  stove.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  meal  will  be  light  and  foamy,  if 
it  has  “soured.”  Use  this  for  yeast. 

To  make  the  bread  take  one  quart  of 
water,  four  tablespoons  of  .shortening, 
three  tablespoons  of  sugar,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  and  one-half  teaspoon  of 
soda.  Dissolve  the  shortening,  salt  and 
sugar  in  the  warm  water,  and  turn  over 
a  quantity  of  flour.  Dissolve  the  soda  in 
a  little  warm  water,  stir  into  the  meal 
and  add  to  the  bread  dough,  beating  thor¬ 
oughly.  Mix  to  a  stiff  batter,  but  this 
should  not  be  as  stiff  as  bread  made  with 
compressed  yeast.  Set  the  dough  in  a 
warm  place  around  the  stove  to  rise. 
The  secret  of  success  with  this  bread  is 
to  keep  it  warm  and  of  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  all  the  time.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
warm  the  flour  before  mixing.  When  bat¬ 
ter  is  light,  stir  down,  add  one-fourth 
teaspoon  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  little 
warm  water,  and  a  little  more  flour.  Let 
rise  again,  then  turn  into  tins  after  stir¬ 
ring  down  again.  After  the  bread  is 
light  in  the  tins,  bake  in  a  quick  oven 
for  one  hour. 

When  the  dough  is  placed  in  the  tins 
it  should  be  stiff  enough  to  cut  off  the 
spoon  with  a  knife,  but  should  not  be 
molded  on  the- hoard.  More  or  less  water 
or  part  milk  can  be  used  with  this  amount 
of-  scalded  meal.  Good  graham  bread. 


may  be  made  by-  taking  some  of  the-  thin 
batter  and  stirring  in  graham  flour.  Add¬ 
ing  more  sugar  to  the  graharn  bread  im¬ 
proves  it. 

Wheat  bread  jnade  in  this  way  makes 
very  'good  ’  toast,  it  being  much  better  fm 
invalids  than  toast  made  from  yehst 
bread,  as  it  will  not  create  gas  in  the 
stomach,  as  yeast  bread  sometimes  dims. 

I  know  of  several  invalids  who  have  bgbn 
hble  to  eat  toast  made  from  fbls^read 
when  the  yeast  bread  toast  did  nbUagnee 
with  them.  This'  brehd'  is  also  very  nice 
for  dressing  for  roasted  chicken  or  turkey, 
it  being  of  a  differefit  texture  from  yeast 
bread.  -  ;  :  R.'vr. 

The  Hot  Lunch  in  the  One-room  School 

•So  often  the  children  of  the  little 
school  out  in  the  country  envy  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  consolidated  schools  becajjse 
of  the  hot  lunch  served  there  at  the  noon 
hour.  The  teacher  and  patrons  alike 
often  feel  that  there  is  no  opportunity  to 
give  a  hot  dish  to  the  few  children  in  the 
rural  districts.  If  the  hot  lunch  is  gob  I 
for  many,  it  is  certainly  as  good  £%*  the 
few,  and  some  little  ode-room  schuoTs  with 
a  bright  teacher  and  wideawake-  patrons 
have  overcome  all  obstacles,  amUarij  serv¬ 
ing  a  hot  dish  to  the  children  at  the  noon 
hour  during  the  cold  Winter  months. 

The  equipment  needed  is  almost  neg¬ 
ligible,  from  a  financial  standpoint.  The 
children  may  furnish  their  own  articles 
from  home.  All  that  is  necessary  to  buy. 
beg,  or  borrow  is  a  little  oil  stove,  a  kettle 
for  soup  and  a  long-handled  ladle.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  many  farm  women  do  hoi 
use  their  oil  stoves  at  all,  and  in  some 
instances  have  been  willing  to  loan  them 
to  the  school  for  the  time  needed.  If 
money  is  the  main  hold-back,  and  a  stove 
must  be  purchased,  a  one-burner  one  will 
do,  and  there  are  ways  a  determined 
teacher  can  devise  to  earn  oye. 

One  school  I  know  of  held  a  box  social 
during  the  Fall,  and  with  the  proceeds 
purchased  a  second-hand,  but  good,  oil 
stove  and  a  soup  kettle,  also  a  dishpan. 
That  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  buy.  as 
parents  are  usually  more,  than  willing  to 
let  their  children  take  a  bowl  or  aluminum 
cup  and  a  spoon  from  home.  Parents  are 
realizing  more  and  more  the  value  to  the 
children  of  a  hot  article  of  food  at  the 
noon  hour  on  a  cold,  wintry  day. 

It  is  the  observation  of  the  teachers 
where  these  hot  lunches  are  served  that 
these  children  really  do  better  work  more 
easily  of  the  afternoons.  For  one  -thing, 
they  sit  down  and  eat  their  food,  masti 
cate  it.  not  bolt  it  and  run,  as  they  do 
when  they  take  out  an  often  unappetiz 
ihg  cold  lunch  on  a  still  colder  day;  Then, 
'too,  it  makes  them  feel  better  insifle,  giv¬ 
ing  them  that  satisfied  feeling.  Mothers, 
if  you  do  not  believe  it,  just  try,  you  and 
the  father;  some  time  next  Winter  when 
the  children  are  at  school,  eating  for  a 
few  days  even  a  cold  lunch,  and  having 
to  be  out  in  the  cold  about  your  work, 
too  ! 

Now,  what  to  serve  will  probably  be 
the  question ;  also  how  to  get  the  ma¬ 
terial.  Soup,  or  cocoa  alone  makes  a 
satisfying  hot  dish.  It  would  not  be 
feasible  to  try  to  serve  more  than  one 
article,  and  not  necessary  as  far  as  the 
main  purpose  to  be  secured  is  concerned. 
Vegetable  soup,  tomato f  soup,  bean  soup, 
corn  soup,  or  noodles  are  good — some¬ 
times  just  cocoa.  The  material  for  these 
is  furnished  by  the  patrons,  either  from 
their  own  canned  supplies  or  from  the  I 
store. 

For  instance,  one  day  it  is  to  be  to¬ 
mato  soup.  Two  or  three  children  will 
bring  a  can  of  tomatoes,  depending  on 
how  many  to  be  fed.  That  part  will  soon 
regulate  itself.  One  or  two  will  furnish 
milk,  and  one  a  little  butter;  there  will 
be  a  small  supply  of  sugar,  salt  and  pep¬ 
per,  etc.,  kept  at  the  school.  A  small  tax 
of  one  cent  per  week  per  child  will  fur¬ 
nish  enough  money  for  all  things  neces¬ 
sary  to  purchase  occasionally. 

The  teacher  will  see  to  it,  of  course, 
that  all  supplies  are  rotated  among  the 
pupils,  thus  making  no  one  family  furnish 
more  than  twice  a  week,  unless  it  is  a 
very  small  school  or  an  unusually  large 
number  of  children  from  some  one  family, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case.  The  teacher 
will  do  her  share  of  contributing,  never 
fear. 

The  older  girls,  and  boys,  too,  will  help 
prepare  the  lunch,  and  all  should  take 
turns  serving  it.  This  is  good  training 
for  boys  and  girls  alike.  This  one'  hot 
dish  may  be  supplemented  by  sandwiches 
and  fruit,  especially  when  only  hot  cocoa 
is  served,  or  cookies  and  a  good,  simple 
cake,  or  some  good  homemade  candy  oc¬ 
casionally  for  a  sweet.  For  soup  the 
children  usually  like  crackers  with  it,  and 
should  have  a  handful  in  the  lunch. 

The  willing  co-operation  of  the  patrons, 
especially  the  mothers,  is  necessary  to 
carry  this  project  through  successfully 
For  this  reason  the  teacher  wishing  to 
serve  a  hot  lunch  next  Winter  should 
canvass  her  patrons  in  regard  to  it.  Have  j 
a  frank,  kindly  talk  with  them.  Some 
may  be  a  little  skeptical  at  first,  so  that 
two  or  more  tactful  visits  are  necessary 
to  win  their  aid.  Let  not  the  teacher  be 
discouraged ;  she  can  win. 

Then,  again,  it,  may  be  the  patrons  who 
wish  the  hot  lunch.  They  must  visit  and 
get  the  co-operation  of  their  teacher.  If  j. 
the  teacher  and  some  of  the  patrons  have  > 
the  stamina  to  go  ahead,  the  doubtful 
ones  will  finally  come  round  all  right..,  es¬ 
pecially  if  invited  to  visit  the  school  and 
stay  for  lunch  with  the  children,  who 
jenjoy  this  happy  social  hour  together. 


Choose  dentifrices 
as  carefully 
as  you  cull  poultry 


Yes,  Madam , 
that  is  the 
Safe  Dentifrice1 


UNPROFITABLE  Kens  or  “boarder- 
cows”  are  now-a-days  culled  out. 
The  scrub  passes — the  pure-bred  remains. 
You  choose  with  utmost  care.  Your  flocks 
and  herds  improve,  and  therefore  you 
benefit. 

Choose  with  equal  care  the  dentifrice 
for  family  use.  Good  teeth  mean  good 
health.  If  you  care  for  your  health,  care 
for  your  teeth  with  Colgate’s  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream.  It  is  a  common -sense 
dentifrice,  free  from  grit  and  harmful  drugs. 


COLGATE’S 

Cleans  Teeth  the  Right  Way 
Washes  and  Polishes— Doesn't  Scratch  or  Scour 

Wash  your  teeth  with  this  safe  dentifrice.  Its 
won-gritty  precipitated  chalk  loosens  clinging  par¬ 
ticles.  Pure  and  mild,  its  vegetable  oil  soap  gently 
washes  them  away,  cleaning  the  teeth  perfectly 
and  leaving  undisturbed  the  normal  healthy  con¬ 
dition  of  the  mouth. 


^CLEANS^ 
TEETH  THE 
RIGHT  WAY 

Washes’and  Polishes 
Doesn't  Scratch 
S.,  or  Scour  ^ 


Colgate  s  cleans  teeth  the  right  way  and  sells  at  the 
right  price — 25c  for  a  large  tube — why  pay  more? 

COLGATE  &.  CO.,  New  York 
Established  1806 


If  your  wisdom  teeth 
could  talk  they’d  say 
Use  Colgate’s ” 


Truth  in  Advertising  Implies  Honesty  in  Manufacture 


MOP  WRINGERS 


SAVE  YOUR  HANDS 


Have  Spic,  Span  Clean  Floors  without 
rough,  chapped,  unsightly  hands,  tired 
arms  or  lame  back.  You  can  mop  in 
your  silk  dress  and  use  hotter,  stronger, 
cleaning  solution,  Your  hands  do  not 
touch  mop  and  water  cannot  splash  on 
clothes. 

Saves  time,  lightens  labor, 
wrings  dryer  than  possible 
by  hand — fits  any  pail,  re¬ 
quires  no  fastening,  off  and 
on  in  a  jiffy,  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Sold  by  hardware,  house- 
furnishing  and  general  stores 
or  sent  from  factory,  parcel 
post  paid,  upon  receipt  of 
price.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded. 

WHITE  MOP  WRINGER  CO. 
Fultenville,  N.  Y. 

PRICES : 

Wringer  (or 
large  mop 

$3.25 

For  small 
mop 

$2.75 


Window  shade 

holesale  Prices 


DIRECT  FROM  OUR  FACTORY  TO  YOUR 
HOME.  CARTAGE  PREPAID.  SATISFAC¬ 
TION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  RE¬ 
FUNDED. 

Huy  from  u*.  You  save  the  jobbers  profit, 
the  store  keepers  profit,  traveling  salesinan'.- 
wages  and  his  hotel'hills. 


This  zveek — Special 

Duplex  shades,  green  on  one  side  and 
white  on  the  other,  mounted  on  guaran¬ 
teed  spring  rollers,  size  3 6  a;  72.  our 
price  89c— you  are  asked  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  SI  .25  lor  the  same  shade. 


OUR  CAT  AI.OGUE  CONSISTS  OF  AM. 
GRADES  OK  SHADING.  TOGETHER  WI  TH 
INSTRUCTIONS  HOW  TO  MEASURE  AND 
ORDER  SHADES,  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

Standard  Window  Shade  Co., 
428  Gold  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


INDIGESTION 


IF  YOU  STILL  HAVE  IT  IT’S  YOUR  OWN  FAULT 

pr  TP  U  I  ^  11  O  1  hdigestiaiv Powder  relieves 
.  *  **  *  ^  ^  ^  quickly,  jjdertl  system  nor  * 

tier,  when  taken  night  anil  pioniing.  Ifj doses  53cts. 


ETHICUS  Laboratories  1819  Broadway,  New  York  Cifv 
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An  Interesting  Guernsey  Family 

Guernsey  Cow  “Governor  and  Pantine  2d’s  Kate  S  94619"  born  March  10,  1919,  her 
di  aghter  "Sregor  Kitty  134456"  born  December  6, 1921,  and  her  son  “Sregor  Ultra  King 
85369"born  November  17,1922, all  of  Sregor  Farms,  owned  by  W.H. Rogers, Oxford, N.Y. 

A  Wonderful  Record 

In  addition  to  giving  birth  to  this  pair  of  beautiful  calves,  this  young 
cow  produced  11,221.8  lbs.  milk  containing  610.29  lbs.  butter  fat  in 
her  first  year’s  milking  in  class  FF. 

“Governor  and  Fantine  2d’s  Kate  S”  began  her  record  December 
17,  1921,  eleven  days  after  she  freshened.  She  was  bred  February  7, 
1922,  and  gave  birth  to  “Sregor  Ultra  King”  November  17,  1922,  the 
handsome  calf  pictured  above,  which  weighed  about  85  lbs.  at  birth. 
She  carried  this  calf  284  days  during  the  test  and  finished  the  test 
December  16,  1922,  one  month  after  freshening. 

This  record  places  “Governor  and  Fantine  grid’s  Kate  S”  among 
the  highest  producers  of  her  class. 

The  following  quotations  from  a  letter  received  from  her  owner, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers,  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  under  date  of  February  10,  1923, 
tell  the  story.  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  will  do  as  well  for  you  if  fed 
with  roughage  as  intended. 

“  In  January,  1922,  she  produced  1196.8  lbs.  milk,  59.70  lbs.  butter  fat  In  March 
1108.7  lbs.  milk,  61.09  lbs.  butter  fat.  In  June,  1028  5  lbs.  milk,  58.11  lbs  butter  fat. 

In  August. 985. 5  lbs  milk, 54.60  lbs  butterfat.  All  intervening  months  being  over 
50  lbs.  butter  fat.  She  finished  her  year  In  perfect  physical  condition,  making 
504.3  lbs.  milk,  26.12  lbs.  butter  fat  the  last  sixteen  days  " 

TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  Made  the  Record 

“During  all  this  period  she  never  missed  a  single  feeding,  which  was  an  ex¬ 
clusive  grain  ration  of  Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed.  During  the  month  of 
March  she  atea  daily  ration  of  19  lbs.  of  Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  From 
December  22, 1921, to  August  26,1922, she  never  ate  less  than  15  lbs.  daily  of  Red 
Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  she  at* 

16  to  18  pounds  daily  " 


The  above  records  are  the  result  of 

TI-O-GA 


FEED 

SERVICE 


TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds  have  never  failed  to  produce  satisfactory 
results  when  fed  in  conjunction  with  the  class  of  roughage  specified 
to  be  fed  with  them  as  directed. 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  low  protein  succulent  roughage:  Si¬ 
lage,  pasturage,  green  fodder,  etc. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  medium  protein  dry  roughage:  Timo¬ 
thy  hay,  mixed  hay,  corn  fodder,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry  roughage:  clover  hay, 
alfalfa,  etc. 

To  add  any  other  feed  will  unbalance  the  ration;  the  results  will  not 
be  as  good  and  the  cost  of  production  will  be  increased.  This  is  true 
whether  the  addition  is  a  cheap  feed  or  high  concentrate. 

The  uniform  nutritive  standard  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds  is  always 
maintained.  The  results  obtained  have  proven  the  standard  correct 
and  nothing  should  be  added  to  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  Waverly,  N.Y. 


WHITE 

S BRAND 
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Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


% 
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The  same  careful  service 
is  furnished  with: 

TI-O-GA  CALF  FOOD  for  rais- 
ing  calves. 

EGATINE  for  laying  hens. 

CHICATINE  for  growing  chicks. 

Tl-O-GA  FANCY  RECLEANED 
SEED  OATS  treated  for  imub 


Insures  Improved  Condition 


of  poultry,  hogs  and  stock,  as  STRUVKN’S  FISB 
MEAL  will  supply  the  necessary  proteins  and  min¬ 
erals  for  perfectly  balanced  feeding.  STRUVEN’B 
FISH  MEAL  is  made  from  fresh,  whole  fish,  flDely 
ground — clean  and  nourishing.  Send  for  new  copy 
of  valuable  feeding  instructions,  frtt. 


CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St„  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker,  33S 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


AG  BALM  heals  the  Injured  tissues. 
Penetrates,  softens  and  restores.  Easy 
to  apply;  quick  results.  Heals  cuts, 

scratches,  bruises,  chaps.  Caked  Bag. 

Fine  for  any  sore  anywhere.  Big  10- 
ounce  package,  60o  at  druggists,  feed 
dealers,  aeneral  stores. 

SAMPLE  FREE  new  oeera  If  dealer's 
mme  is  given.  Ask  for  booklet,  “Dtlri  Wrinkles" 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC.,  Dept  F 
Lyndonrille,  Vt. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  for  Bull  Calf 

How  would  you  feed  a  bull  calf  three 
months  old?  We  left  him  writh  his  mother 
eight  weeks  and  then  we  made  him  drink 
out  of  a  pail,  giving  him  about  8  qts.  per 
day ;  besides  he  eats  about  2  qts.  of  grain 
and  two  handfuls  of  silage  per  day  and  a 
little  hay.  We  have  been  feeding  him  a 
grain  mixture  of  25  lbs.  of  ground  oats, 
25  lbs.  ground  corn,  25  lbs.  bran  and  25 
lbs.  oilmeal.  He  has  lost  a  little  flesh 
and  his  hair  is  rough  since  we  took  him 
away  from  his  mother.  s.  B. 

New  York. 

The  ration  that  you  are  providing,  viz., 
equal  parts  of  oats,  corn,  bran  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  is  very  well  suited  for  feeding 
calves  three  or  four  months  of  age.  I 
should  continue  the  use  of  skim-milk  until 
this  calf  is  10  months  old,  and  allow  him 
free  access  to  choice  roughage  and  the 
grain  ration  that  you  are  now  using. 
Naturally  When  new  milk  is  discontinued 
the  calf’s  coat  will  roughen  and  his  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  will  depreciate ;  but  if 
he  grows  and  gains  in  weight  the  outcome 
will  be  satisfactory.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
attempt  to  keep  calves  in  high  condition 
during  their  early  age,  for  not  only  is  it 
an  expensive  procedure,  but  they  .  are 
bound  to  have  a  reaction  later  on  when 
the  excessive  amount  of  feed  is  denied 
them.  Plenty  of  legume  hay,  either  clover 
or  Alfalfa,  with  approximately  10  qts.  of 
skim-milk  per  day,  and  as  much  of  the 
grain  ration  ^as  he  will  clean  up  with 
relish,  will  surely  result  in  growing  this 
calf  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Nothing 
will  be  gained  by  allowing  him  to  continue 
on  new  milk,  because  the  cost  of  this 
method  of  feeding  would  be  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  usefulness. 


Improving  Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  get  a  good 
balanced  ration  for  my  dairy?  They  are 
grade  Holsteins,  good  milkers,  but  they 
are  low  in  butterfat.  Their  test  runs 
from  3  per  cent  to  3.6  per  cent.  When  I 
feed  for  more  milk  it  knocks  out  on  the 
test.  I  am  feeding  100  lbs.  wheat  feed, 
100  lbs.  hominy.  150  lbs.  gluten,  25  lbs. 
oilmeal,  all  mixed  together,  about  14  lbs. 
per  cow  at  two  milkings,  or  7  lbs.  per  cow 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  about  three- 
fourths  crate  of  silage  per  cow  twice  a 
day,  and  two  feedings  of  mixed  hay, 
clover.  Red-top  and  Timothy.  These  cows 
freshened  in  November  and  December. 

New  York.  A.  j.  c. 

If  your  herd  of  dairy  cows  is  made  up 
entirely  of  Holsteins,  then  a  butter  test 
reading  of  3.6  per  cent  is  normal.  Un¬ 
less  cows  have  been  given  a  substantial 
rest  period  and  have  accumulated  consid¬ 
erable  flesh  during  their  dry  period,  one 
is  apt  to  produce  milk  somewhat  lower 
in  butterfat  during  the  flush  of  their  milk 
flow.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  generally 
admitted  that  it  is  impossible  to  modify 
the  butterfat  content  of  milk  by  making 
variations  in  the  ration.  It  is  natural 
for  a  cow’s  milk  to  test  lower  when  she 
is  fresh  than  later  when  she  is  in  the 
middle  or  during  the  end  of  her  lacation 
period,  and  nothing  can  be  done  to  in¬ 
crease  the  percentage  of  butterfat  in  the 
milk. 

The  ration  that  you  are  now  feeding  is 
faulty  in  that  it  lacks  variety  and  would 
not  be  especially  palatable.  A  mixture 
consisting  of  250  lbs.  hominy,  250  lbs. 
bran,  200  lbs.  gluten  feed,  150  lbs.  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  150  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  200 
lbs.  brewers’  grains,  is  suggested.  This 
will  produce  a  22  per  cent  protein  feed, 
and  if  fed  in  proportion  to  the  production 
will  give  you  satisfactory  results.  Feed 
1  lb.  of  this  mixture  for  each  3%  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  per  cow  per  day,  and  in 
addition  allow  all  of  the  silage  and  rough- 
age  that  the  cows  will  consume.  Red-top 
and  Timothy  hay  are  ill-suited  for  use  in 
feeding  milk  cows,  and  more  clover  or 
Alfalfa  will  give  you  better  results. 


Lessened  Miilk  Flow 

Could  you  give  me  a  ration  for  my  Jer¬ 
sey  cow,  five  years  old,  due  to  freshen  last 
of  June?  She  only  gives  about  two  quarts 
a  day,  and  should  give  five  or  six ;  has 
decreased  her  flow  of  milk  very  much  the 
past  four  or  five  weeks,  and  I  don’t 
understand  the  reason,  as  she  is  in  good 
order  and  has  plenty  to  eat  and  drink. 

New  Hampshire.  N.  P. 

By  combining  three  parts  of  cornmeal, 
two  of  oats,  two  of  linseed,  one  of  cotton¬ 
seed,  one  of  gluten  and  one  of  bran  you 
will  have  a  combination  that  will  give  you 
satisfactory  results.  Of  course,  after  a 
cow  has  been  milking  for  six  months  or 
more  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  increase 
her  flow  of  milk,  especially  if  this  con¬ 
dition  is  the  result  of  feeding  an  insuf¬ 
ficient  amount  of  grain  or  roughage.  The 
addition  of  some  form  of  succulence,  such 
as  beet  pulp  or  mangels,  would  help  ma¬ 
terially  until  grass  is  available  in  the 
Spring.  Make  sure  that  her  hay  is  of 
good  quality  and  that  the  cow  is  given  a 
generous  amount  of  grain.-  When  she 
goes  dry,  feed  her  5  or  6  lbs.  daily  of  a 
mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn, 
oats,  bran  and  linseed  meal.  This  will 
bring  her  into  good  flesh,  and  when  she 
freshens  she  will  be  in  a  position  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  milk  and  to  continue  her  lac¬ 
tation  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 


Every  Day  You  Need 

(STANDARDIZED) 

TO  AID  IN  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 

Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds  and 
common  skin  troubles. 


THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKLETS  ARE  FREE: 

No.  151-FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and  tells 
bow  to  prevent  diseases  common  to  livestock. 

No.  157 — DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the  doe 
of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160-HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  prevention  of 
common  boe  diseases. 

No.  185— HOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  hog  wallow. 

No.  16? — POULTRY.  How  to  eet  rid  of  lice  and 
mites,  and  to  prevent  disease. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages  for  Sale 
at  All  Drug  Stores. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


CU 


Curbs,  Splints,  Spavins, 
Ringbone,  Windpuffs, 
Thorough  -  pin,  Swellings — 
bunches  of  all  kinds;  Cuts,  Bruises,  Greased 
Heels,  etc.  Put  your  horses  in  good  condition — 
save  time,  work,  money.  Use 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

A  safe,  mild,  humane  cure,  warranted  to  help 
above  ailments — or  money  back !  Used  for  over  35 
years  by  over  200,000  horse  owners,  veterinarians 
and  trainers,  it  has  saved  them  hundreds  of  times 
its  cost.  We  guarantee  it  will  help  your  horses 
or  we  refund  your  money  gladly. 
Keep  a  bottle  always  on  hand.  $1.50 
postage  prepaid. 

H.  E.  ALLEN  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  1  Carthage,  N.  Y. 


ABSORBINE 

*trade  mark  reg.u.s.pat.off. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2. 50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments,  Swollen ,  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
SL2S  a  bottle  at  dealer,  or  delivered.  Book  ’  ‘Evidence"  free. 
W.  F.  YOUiMU.  INC.,  88  lempio  in.,  bpnngneiu, 


Maos. 


MINERALS, 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT^ 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

6E  N  D  TODAY  j 
AGENTS 
WANTED* 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  Package  sufficient 

Cor  ordinary  case. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  J 
Wrliefordeserlptlti  booklet ‘ 


MINERAL  HEAVE  IEMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Aie„  Pittsburg.  Ft 


HEAVES 


Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 


cost 


NEWTON’S 


1  A  veterinary's  compound  for 
Sfe  Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Coughs,  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or. 
30  years  sale  fiy  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Representatives 
and  Dealers 

WANTED 


An  excellent  oppor- 
tunity  is  offered  one  man  in 
every  town  or  county  to  take 
orders  for  U-Cop-Co  Spe¬ 
cial  Steam  Bone  Mineral 
Meal  and  Maromeal  on  a 
very  profitable  basis. 

>  These  specially  prepared 
'products  for  dairy  cows  and 
bogs  are  used  by  breeders  every- 
_  where  and  by  most  agricultural 

experiment  stations.  They  have  been  nationally  advertised 
for  years.  Continued  advertising  will  make  them  easy  to  sell. 

Your  big  opportunity  to  handle  U-Cop-Co  and  Maromeal 
on  a  very  profitable  basis  Is  right  now.  Write  today  for  de¬ 
tailed  Information,  our  plan  of  co-operating  with  you  and 
descriptive  literature. 

UNITED  CHEMICAL  &  ORGANIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 

4252  S.  Marshfield  Ave.,  Chicago.  111.  
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Butter  Spoils  Rapidly 

My  cow  calved  last  May,  and  is  due 
next  May.  Since  calving  the  milk  is  all 
right,  also  the  cream,  but  the  butter  spoils 
in  three  days  after  making.  This  is  not 
due  to  anything  in  utensils,  as  everything 
has  been  tried  in  cleanliness  and  different 
♦•burns  and  conditions.  I  have  spent  most 
of  my  life  caring  for  cows,  but  cannot 
find  any  remedy  for  this.  J.  H. 

Biddlefofd,  Me.  ;  ^  ; 

,  •.  >  ’  !  / 

It  is  not  necessary  for  cream  to  be  real 
sour  before  churning.  It-  -  is  ^desirable, 
however,  to  have  it  mildly  ripened  cr 
soured,  as  it  is  believed  to  churn  more 
readily  in  that  condition.  I  am  giving 
herewith  some  of  the  accepted  rules  for 
farm  butter-making. 

See  to  it  that  you  carefully  wash  the 
butter -free  of  buttermilk.  This  can  best 
be  done  by  stopping  the  churning  process 
when-  the  butter  granules  are  like  pop¬ 
corn.  Do  not  churn  until  -the-  butter  is  in 
•  me  large  mass,  as  the  butter  incorporates 
buttermilk,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  wash 
and  work  out.  The  buttermilk  will  later 
give  the  butter  a  sour  taste.  J.  w.  b. 


Price  for  Cream 


Will  you  give  me  price  for  cream  per 
quart  to  equal  fluid  milk  testing  about 
four  per  cent  butterfaf?  K.  W. 

West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.  - 

If  you  ignore  extra  time,  labor  and 
equipment  required  to  produce  cream,  the 
following  prices  for  light  or  heavy  cream 
made  from  four  per  cent  milk  will  be 
equal  to  the  cun-ent  price  paid  for  fluid 
milk  :  100  lbs.  of  four  per  cent  milk  will 

yield  4  lbs.  fat:- _10  lbs.  heavy  (40  per 
cent)  cream  will  contain  4  lbs.  fat;  20 
lbs.  light  (20  per  cent)  cream  will  con¬ 
tain  4  lbs.  fat ;  100  lbs.  four  per  eept 
milk  sells  for  $3.20  as  fluid  milk— $2.80 
(three  percent)  -f  .40  (one  per  cent)  = 
$3.20  (four  percent). 

Your  100  lbs.  heavy,  therefore,  must 
net  you  $3.20.  which  is  32c  per  pound,  of 
about  65c  a  quart,  to  be  equal  to  four 
per  cent  fluid  milk. 

If  you  separate  light  cream,  it  must 
sell  at  16c  a  pound,  or  about  33c  a  quart. 

This,  of  course,- does  not  allow  for  any 
loss  of  fat  in  the  skim-milk,  and  simply 
shows  you  t^e  arithmetic  of  the  problem. 
If  you  orodui-ed  either  grade  of  cream 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost' of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  track  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  ,  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  April'  2,  1923,  according  to  the 
Xew  Jersey  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the 
Ignited  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feeds  all  in 

100-lb.  sacks.  Figures  are',  for  Branch- 
ville,  Belvidere,  Mt.  Holly,  Montclair, 
Elemington,  Trenton,  Newton,  Lafay¬ 

ette,  Ilackettstown,  Belle  Meade,  Leba¬ 
non.  Califon,  Hopewell,  New  Brunswick, 
Berth  Amboy,  Morristown,  Dover.  Pater¬ 
son.  Elizabeth,  Somerville  and  Newark :  j 

per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $  0.55%  j 

XU.  '3  while  oats .  0.54% 

No.  li -yellow  corn. .  0.93% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 0.91% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . . . $36.40 

Soft  W.  W.  bran . . . 38.40 

Hard  W.  W.  bran . .  37.40 

Spring  middlings . . . . 35.40 

Bed  dog  flour . ,  - . — 40.40  . 

Soft  W.  W.  middlings.........  38.40 

Flour,  middlings  . .  37.90 

White  hominy  . . . .  34.40 

V ql low  hominy  . .  . . 33455  r{ 

Gluten  feed  . :  .-  45.45 

36%  cottonseed  meal.  .........  47.10 

41%  ’  cottonseed  meal .  50.10 

43%  cottonseed  meal... .  53.10 

31%  linseed  meal .  43.60 

34%  linseed  meal . 45.60 

Milk  with  Strong  Odor 

We  have  had  quite  a  strong  smell  in 
our  milk  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks; 
in  fact,  every  Winter  at  about  this  time 
we  have  the  same  trouble.  Can  you  give 
md  any  reason  as  to  the  cause  of  same? 
Our  barns  are  kept  perfectly  clean;  when 
cows  are  near  calving  we  strip  them  out 
and  throw  the  milk  out.  Dairy  utensils 
are  well  sterilized,  etc.  We  feed  silage 
after  milking:  cows  also  have  roughage 
and  grain.  Would  there  be  any  cause 
from  the  cows  not  being  opt  during  the 
severe  weather  for  exercise?  S.  J. 

Waterford  Conn. 

Bad  odors  and  flavors  in  milk  usually 
occur  in  Winter  due  to  these  general 
causes:  First,  the  milk  thus  affected  is 
produced  by  cows  advanced  in  lactation 
period  beyond  the  seventh  month.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  it  is  invariably  found  in  milk  from 
cows  that  are  fat  and  receiving  more  feed 
than  necessary.  Reducing  the  grain  rat- 
tion  to  the  amount  needed  by  the  cow, 
and  giving  two  or  three  doses  of  Epsom 
salts,  1  to  1%  lbs.  at  a  dose,  at  intervals 
of  three  days  usually  removes  the  abnor¬ 
mal  condition.  The  lack  of  exercise  might 
well  be  associated  with  this  latter  con¬ 
dition  of  the  cows.  J.  w.  b. 


there  would  be  some  loss  of  fat  during 
separation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vfilue 
of,  skim-milk  retained  on  the  farm  would 
mofe  than  offset  any  loss.  If  you"  figured 
the  Valfi'e  of  this  skim-milk  you  might  be 
able  to  cut  the  price  per  quart  of  cream. 
At.  any  fate,  this  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  problem.  j.  w.  b.' 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW 

THE  MOORE  BROS..  64  CREEN  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  V. 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


Capacity! 


Every  man  who  milks  cows  for  a  living 
knows  that  Capacity  and  the  ability  to 
profitably  utilize  feed  mean  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss. 

CAPACITY  ENABLES  HOLSTEINS  - 

to  subsist  very  largely  on  home-ferown  feeds; 
to  convert  most  economically  large  amounts  of 
cheap  roughage  into  mijk  and  butter-fat;  to 
respond  readily  to  additional  grain  feed  with 
increased  production.  In  short,  to  utilize  most 
profitably  all  feed  fit  for  a  cow. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  the  Story  of  the  Holstein  Cow. 
EXTENSION  SERVICE, 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 

230  East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  Ill. 


HOLSTEINS 


FEDERAL  ACCREDITED 

Registered  Holstein  Females 

Cows  and  calves  of  our  own  breeding.  A.  R.  O. 
dams  Colantha  stock.  Priced  low  for  the 
quality.  Sales  list  to  interested  parties. 

HIGHFIELD  FARM  -  Lee,  Man. 

John  G.  Ellis,  Owner 


Granddaughters 

of 

King  Model 


Four2-yr.-oId 

thv6e  from  A.  It.  O.  Danis,  due  the  last  of  April  by 
a  bull  with  eleven  dams  having  yearly  records  over 
1,000  lbs.  butter  in  a  year.  #500  takes  the  bunch. 

MERIC  PHILLIPS  -  Red  Creek,  New  York 

XXOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Two  Holstein  balls  for  sale,  7  mos.,  $75;  8  mos., 
$100.  A  Iso  different  fruit  trees,  shrubberries,  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  flower  and  garden  seeds  and  Italian 
bees  ami  queens.  Apply  to  Polish  Orphanage 
Farm,  504  North  Burritt  St..  New  Britain.  Conn. 

FnrSalft—  Hnlsfnin  Thoroughbred  bull  and  heifer 
rurodie  nuisiein  calves.  Sire,  son  King  of  the 

Onnsby*  and  28-lb.  dam.  $35  and  $55,  registered, 

T.  T.  Baylor  52  Broadway,  N.  Y ,  City 

Reg.  Holstein-Friesian  Butt  Calves  of  quality.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  IllIlcrotY  Farms,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  KJggfSI 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  inilk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washinotonville.  N.V. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS  FOR  SALE.  ALL  AGES 

Calves  from  officially  tested  dams  producing  50  to  68  lbs. 
fat  monthly.  Write  at  once.  Bono  Farms,  Troy,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


] 


Don-  1  uro (lira  Rnl  I  tromaecreditedherdNo.34806.  Born, 
nog.  AjfrSIlirB  DUII  May,  1921.  Splendid  shape,  size  and 
color.  Extended  pedigree  on  application.  Also  a  few 
she  .stock.  PEKRY  WAltREN,  Peru,  Vermont 


GOATS 


SWISS  MILK  GOATS.  ENDRES,  Box  130,  Westbrook, Conn. 

Pure ToggenburgBucks  ^TpVrsFroAm*?qdtoed^l 

Dr.  GORDON  .  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED— Either  Jersey  or  Guernsey  Cow 
about  to  calve  with  second  calf.  Must  be  good  milker. 
Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 

POlTEI.LCliEEK  K1KHS  -  May',  Landing.  X.  J 


GUERNSEYS 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 
Special  Oiler- 


A  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin 
states  that  approximately  166,000,000 
acres  of  privately  owned  forest  laud  are 
wholly  unprocted  from  fire.  On  many 
other  areas  the  protection  is  incomplete 
and  inadequate.  Based  on  a  six-year 
average,  the  annual  loss  of  property  from 
forest  fires -is  $16,424,000.  Yet  a  yearly 
expenditure  of  $9,203,000  would  -fairly 
protect  all  of  the  privately  owned  timber 
lands  in  fhe  United  States. 


We  are  offering  for  sale 
'two  exceptionally  bred 
bulls  with  smutty  noses.  Sired  by  May  Hose 
bulls.  Dams  have  records  or  are  on  test.  Both 
oPthese  bulls  afe  good  individuals,  six  to  eight 
months  old,  and  excellent  propositions  for 
grade  herds.  Price  $150,00. 

A  Real  Chance  for  Farmers. 

VV.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset,  Mass. 


i  Registered  Guernsey  Bull 
6  Months  Old 
Excellent  Breeding 

First  Check  for  $60  Gets  Him ! 

Rollwood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves  at 
*\  Farmer  Prices 

We  have  a  few  pure-bred  Guernsey  bull  calves 
out  pf  A.  R.  cows  or  cows  now  making  credit¬ 
able  A.  R.  records.  These  calves  are  well- 
grown  and  straight,  with  high  production  on 
both  sides.  They  are  priced  to  move  quickly. 
WESTVIEW  FARM 

Pawling  -  •  •  New  York 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  .  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
damj  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W*WA  DAIRY  FARMS,  22  S.  32d  Si.,  Niili..  n. 


SWINE 


J 

SPOTTED  POLAND  HOGS 

Gilts  and  boars  from  Fall  litters  representing  th*-  get, 
of  five  of  the  breeds  best  sires  ;■  bred  for  sizeand  quality. 
Everyman  who  feeds  hogs  for  a  living  knows  that  the 
BIG  LITTER  sow  is  one  of  the  finest  reasons  for 
Spotted  Poland  Chinas.  They  are  kind  dispositioned, 
careful  mothers  ;  .ho  need  to  arm  yourself  with  the 
pitchfork  or  ax  before  attempting  to  enter  her  farrow¬ 
ing  pen.  You  can’t  make  a  mistake. by  choosing  the 
Spotted  Poland— the  most  popular  hog  in  the  corn  belt 
today  and  there’s  a  reaSbn.  Priced  to  sell.  Ask  about 'em. 

H.  RAY  BOBER,  Pleasaolville,  Ohio 
JERSEYS  AND  BERKSH1RES 

Choice  /Y£\r.—4ebruary  and  March  farrow  from 
big  prolific,  mature  dams.  Epochal,  Rival  and 
Double  Champion  blood,  $15.64  each  and  up. 

Island  Jerseys. — One  eight-month  bull  calf  . 
double  Grandson  Oxford  You'll  Do.  Big  frame, 
fine  cbtjdition,  R.  of  M.  dam.  Price  $1UO.OO. 
IVnte  for  Pedigree  and  Description. 

MOORDENIER  HILLS 

East  Schodack,  Ira  G.  Payne,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  PIGS 

AT  FEEDING  PRICES 

Either  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  pigs.  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  C.  O.  I).  on  approval.  $8  each. 
Sows,  Barrows  or  Boars.  Bred  from  Big 
Type  Stock,  the  kind  that  growfastand  big. 

DR.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mast. 


FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  Hges,  from  A.  R. 
daub),  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  16909. 
Sat  isfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST, Amsterdam.  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHV1LLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

BrabantFarm,  Kingston,  N.Y.,^1  s^Sey 

HULL  CALF,  approved  breeding.  Bargain  price. 

BELLMATH  FARM  Guernseys 

Farmers!  Breeders!  Write  for  price  list  of 

GOOD  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

A.  R.  breeding.  Federal  Accredited  Herd  27455. 
Come  to  us  for  the  best  in  Guernseys, 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON  Sennett,  N.  Y. 

Six  Guernsey  Grade  Cows  Wanted 

F’our  head,  fresh,  producing  35  lbs.  daily.  Cliff  use 
two  more  to  calve  about  August,  Must  staud  tuber¬ 
culin  test.  Dart’s  Camp,  Darts,  Herkimer  Co..  N.  Y. 

,  .*.  HEREFORDS 

Pure-bred  Hereford 
Breeding  Stock 

for  sale.  High-class  females — cows 
with  calf — some  bred  heifers,  open 
heifers,  yearlings  and  new  crops  of 
bulls,  among  which  (here  are  some 

REAL  herd  bull  prospects. 

Raise  Baby  Beef! 

Show  a  Profit  on  Your  Farm  ! 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Operated  by  Delaware  Land  Sc  Development  Co. 

Mortonville,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 

Office  Address  Box  831.  WILMINGTON.  DELAWARE 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

*  FROM  K.  O.  P.  COWS 

Herd  established  30  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kiunelon  Farm*,  Duller,  N.  J. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

If  You  Wanf  ihn  Roof  1,1  a,,k,,b  Cattle  write 

ii  i  ou  nani  mo  dost  sankohd  &  rich,  Mockavin*,  n.  o. 

|  DOGS  and  FERRETS  .\  j 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies 

Internationally  famous  hunting  and  show  (train. 
Males,  $20.  Fred  L.  Tipton,  Jewett  City,  Conn. 

p<*ffifttered  Airedale*  and  Puppies.  Best  Oorang  blood 
■1  lines.  Pioneer  Orchard*  Hancock,  Maryland 

pegistered  Airedales.  Hunters  by  inheritance;  brains 

11  and  type  from  inteiigent  breeding.  The  rich  man’s 
dog  at  farmer’s  prices.  LAKENWILO  KENNELS.  Princetan,  Maine 

Oedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Drove  €itj,  Pa. 

Fox,  Coon  and  Itabblt  Hound  PuppleM.  English 

1  Collies.  Lake  Shore  Kennels,  llivnrod,  New  York 

nlliflDiinnioc'  fam*  raised,  pedigreed,  the  unusual 
V^ulllO  IT  UppicS  kind.  Descriptive,  illustrated  circu¬ 
lar  free.  Of, OVERLOOK  COLME  FARM,  Chanib.r.bnrg,  Pa. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups^^afess$i 

F.  A.  SWEET  -  Smyrna,  New  York 

LargeBerkshires  atHighwood 

Letter  from  Mrs.  J.  K.  Loom-ii-L  Memphis;' 
“I’ig  received.  Pleased  with  her.  She  is  grow¬ 
ing  like  a  weed.”  •"  ‘  : 

We  offer  100  selected  -young  sows  bred  for 
spring  litters. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


ELI  YODER 


Write  for  my  prices  on 
Sows,  Boars,  Gilts  and  pigs. 

Elk  Lick,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES  of  Size  and  Quality 

e  bred  gilts  and  sows.  Also  Fall  pigs.  Boole 
nrders  for  Spring  pigs.  Good  Show  Record. 

HARD  E.  WAIS  -  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


’  Attractive  prices  on  proven  sows  for 
I  spring  farrow  and  extra  nice  fall  pigs. 


delivery  during  May  and  June.  Open  Gilts 
ioars.  ELMWOOD  FARMS,  T.  0.  Box  15.  Bradford,  N  T. 


|>|  IROtf^Q  ORION,  SENSATION  AND 
UUnWV/O  DEFENDER  STRAINS 


Send  for  list. 


Special 


Mantua,  Ohio 


13  urocs 


Seven  five  inos.- 
old  sows.  Eligible 
each.  THE  GEORGE 


A  D  VA NCEMEK 


ipshires.  Today,  62,000.  Free  Circu- 
Allages.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
It  WIIITKOUII,  I*A 


Big  Type  Chester  Whites 


Booking  or¬ 
ders,  pigs 
March  and' 
A  pair  will  lay  the  foundation.  Sired  by 

CLYDE  E.  THOMAS.  Oakdale  Farm,  Boooaboro,  Aid. 


Re£‘ 


stored  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvilve,  New  York 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshire*.  6  weeks  old.' 
♦  <>.00  each.  ROUSE  BROS  Dushoeh,  Pa. 


Booking  orders  for  Spring 
boar  pigs.  Pedigree  free. 

New  Bremen,  Ohio 


S  XX  I 


E  S 


0  1  p  >Q  Choice  Reg.  pigs,  bred  ft-dni-  State  Fair  Winners.' 

•  I.U.  3  $12.50  each.  Pairs  no-akin".  R.  HILL, Seneca  falli.N.Y.  * 

SHEEP 

ale— Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep 

SALE-HAMPSHIRE  STOCK  RAM 

by  Sherwood  Bros.  Mo:  Yearling  lamb  rain, 
by  us.  It'  sold  within  next  month,  reduced 

.  C.  E.  HASLETT  (Haslett  Bros.)  Hall,  N.Y. 


HORSES 


For  Sale—! 


PUBLIC  SALE 

Purebred  and  Registered  Percheron 

d  Mares,  Geldings  and  Stallions  for  the  War¬ 
mer  stock  farms,  Old  York  Road,  one  mile 
l  Hatboro,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Saturday, 
21,  12  o'clock.  12  head,  mares,  geldings  and  2 
on*.  Farm  machinery.  Write  for  circular, 
IY  G.  ELY  Auctioneer  Bethayres,  Pa. 


Belgian  Horses  At  Auction  April  24th,  1923 

I  will  lxGld  a  dispersal  sale  of  my  entire  stud  of  Belgians  on  the  above  date,  com¬ 
prising  thirty-five  bead.  Twelve  choice  stallions  from  two  to  six  years  of  age; 
the  outstanding  large  type  with  wonderful  bone  and  conformation,  out  of  roy¬ 
ally  bred  matrons  that  have  been  prominent  in  the  show  ring.  Also  twenty 
mares  and  fillies.  All-mares  over  two  years  of  age  are  regular  breeders— several 
with  foals  by  their  sides’  These  mares  are  the  large  type  and  carry  the  blood  of  the 
greatest  known  siresof  the  breed,  such  as  Indegene  du  Fos.teau  and  Brin  d’Or  2nd. 

This  is  the  opportunity-  to  pick  up  choice  breeding  as  well  as  show  Belgians. 

Catalogue  on  Application 

DENNISON  FARMS,  159  Pear!  Street  ....  Buffalo,  New  York 

Farm,  Genesee  Street,  9  Miles  From  City 
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7  spent  SO 
year  a  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  Tonic. 
Gilbert  Hess 
M.D..  D.V.S, 


All  out-of-doors  is  filled  with  the  bleat  of 
the  lamb,  the  bawl  of  the  calf,  the  grunt  of 
the  pig,  and  the  whinny  of  the  colt. 

Youth  asserting  itself  everywhere! 

Keep  their  bodies  healthy,  and  stomachs  full. 

You  can  then  count  on  good  growth — quick 
development — and  begin  to  cash  in  on  them 
before  the  summer-end. 

Let 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

be  your  insurance  policy 

against  disease,  insurance  of  good  appetite, 
good  digestion.  It  keeps  the  worms  away. 

Then,  there  are  the  mothers: 

Your  COWS  need  it  for  its  system-toning, 
bowel-cleansing,  appetizing  effects.  Puts  them 
in  fine  condition  for  calving. 

Your  BROOD  SOWS  will  be  relieved  of  con¬ 
stipation  and  put  in  fine  fettle  for  farrowing. 

Excellent  for  MARES  in  foal — and  EWES 
at  lambing  time. 

It  makes  for  good  appetite,  and  more  milk 
to  nourish  the  offspring. 

Tell  your  dealer  what  stock  you  have.  He 
has  a  package  to  suit.  GUARANTEED. 

25  lb.  Pail,  $2.25  100  lb.  Drum,  $8.00 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 

Honest  goods — honest  price— why  pay  more? 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

For  Sheep  Ticks  -  for  Hog  Lice  -  for  Health 


TOWNSEND’S  WIRE  STRETCHER 

For  stretching  jflain,  twisted  and  barbed  wire,  and 
an  exceptional  tool  for  stretching  nooven  wire.  The 
only  successful  one-man  wire  stretcher  made.  Grips 
like  a  vise;  won't  slip;  and.loosens  itself  immediately 
when  released.  The  person  stretching  the  wire  can 
also  nail  it  to  the  post  without  assistance.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  direct.  Manufactured  for  30 
years  by  F.  J.  TOWNSEND,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


I  guarantee  you  a  clear  sav- 
ing  of  25  to  30*#  on  Fence,  Roof- 

_^-jing  and  Paints  and  I  pay 


th  freight.  Get  my  ^ 

,  CUT  PRICE  CATALOG 

1  Learn  how  half  a  million  farmers 
|  save  big  money  by  buying  their 


Cleared  Up  Bad  Abortion 


Don’t  give  up  the  abortive  cow  as  lost 
until  you  have  given  Kow-Kare  a  chance.  We 
receive  yearly  hundreds  of  letters  telling  of 
complete  recoveries  through  the  use  of 
Kow-Kare.  Here  is  one  from  Joseph  E. 
Frank.  East  Earle,  Pa: 

“Early  in  the  spring  I  had  a  cow  that 
was  affected  with  Abortion  which  had  taken 
a  bad  start,  so  I  sent  for  a  veterinary  but  the 
cow  kept  getting  worse  and  did  not  eat 
hardly  anything  for  two  weeks  and 
the  doctor  said  she  would  die  as  she  was 
so  weak  she  could  not  stand  up  any  more 
and  he  could  do  nothing  for  her  so  I  went 
and  got  a  box  of  Kow-Kare_  and  gave  it 
according  to  directions  and  in  three  days 
she  was  on  her  feet  and  eating  real  good. 
Today  she  is  as  good  a  cow  as  you  can  find. 
So  I  must  aay  that  Kow-Kare  saved  her  and 
will  others  just  the  same,  as  this  was  a 
very  bad  case  when  I  started.” 

Not  all  abortion  is  curable,  but  usually  if 
is  the  result  of  a  badly  run  down  condition 
of  the  genital  organs.  It  is  these  organs 
and  the  digestive  functions  that  Kow-Kare 
rebuilds.  Its  medicinal  aid  is  without  an 
equal  in  the  treatment  of  Barrenness,  Re¬ 
tained  Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Bunches,  Milk 
Fever,  Loss  of  Appetite — all  of  them  re¬ 
sulting  from  impairment  of  the  genital 
and  digestive  functions. 


No  cow  should  go  through  calf-birth 
without  the  support  of  Kow-Kare.  A  table¬ 
spoonful  twice  a  day  for  two  weeks  before 
and  after  will  accomplish  wonderful  results. 

Send  for  free  book  “The  Home  Cow  Doc¬ 
tor.”  This  fine  32  page  treatise  will  give 
you  scores  of  money-making  and  money-sav¬ 
ing  tips  on  the  care  of  cows. 


You  can  find  Kow-Kare  at  general 
stores,  feed  stores  and  druggists. 
$1.25  and  05c  sizes.  If  dealer  is  not 
supplied  we  will  mail,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 


DAIRY 

ASSOCIATION 
CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Manufacturers 

of  KOW-KARE 
and  BAG  BALM 


FREE 

BOOK 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Pigs  on  Imperfect  Ration 

We  have  four  shotes  that  weigh  100 
lbs.  apiece.  We  have  been  feeding  yellow 
corn  night  and  morning,  middlings  three 
times  a  day,  but  now  one  of  these  hogs 
has  become  too  weak  to  use  its  hind  legs, 
and  is  a  little  weak  in  its  front  legs.  An¬ 
other  one  is  becoming  weak,  but  can 
walk.  The  other  two  appear  normal. 
What  is  the  mater  with  them,  and  what 
would  be  a  good  ration  to  feed  in  place 
of  milk?  These  shotes  were  vaccinated 
about  three  months  ago.  MRS.  M.  c.  D. 

Delaware. 

The  reason  why  your  pigs  have  failed 
to  grow  and  gain  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have  not 
provided  them  with  a  complete  ration. 
A  ration  restricted  to  corn  and  middlings 
and  intended  for  pigs  confined  in  a  dry 
yard  would  be  deficient  in  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  as  well  as  protein.  Allow  the  pigs 
free  access  to  a  mixture  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  ground  limestone  and  salt. 
Let  them  have  free  access  as  well  to  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover  hay,  and  add  10  per  cent 
of  digester  tankage  to  your  corn  and  mid¬ 
dlings  combination.  While  it  is  possible 
that  the  ration  fed  has  'been  continued 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  pigs  might  not 
respond  to  the  changed  diet,  the  chances 
are  that  the  response  will  be  immediate 
and  satisfactory.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  Harpending  Bros,  suggested 
rather  astonishing  results  that  they  had 
obtained  as  a  result  of  feeding  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  Alfalfa  hay  to  their  growing  pigs. 
The  average  producer  of  pork  has  fed 
extravagantly  of  grain,  especially  corn, 
and  has  failed  to  provide  sufficient  bulk 
or  more  economical  feeds,  such,  as  Alfalfa 
or  clover,  to  his  growing  animals.  Where 
pigs  are  confined  in  dry  yards  mineral 
supplements  must  he  provided,  especially 
if  the  ration  of  the  pigs  is  restricted  to 
concentrates  such  as  you  have  been  feed¬ 
ing.  If  it  be  possible  to  get  pigs  out  on 
some  green  forage  crop,  such  as  clover 
or  rape  and  peas,  in  the  Spring  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  will  be  controlled. 

Use  the  60  per  cent  protein  grade  of 
digester  tankage  and  the  ordinary  ground 
limestone  that  is  usually  applied  to  land 
as  a  source  of  mineral  matter. 


Feeding  a  Calf 

What  is  best  to  give  a  calf  a  little  over 
two  weeks  old?  I  have  very  little  nn 
to  give  it.  I  take  one  tablespoonful  of 
whole  wheat  flour  and  add  to  it.  enough 
cornmeal  to  make  a  thick  porridge,  then 
I  add  to  that  about  a  pint  of  milk  ar 
enough  water  to  make  two  quarts.  I 
give  this  to  him  three  times  a  day,  and 
all  the  hay  it  wants  to  eat.  I  only  keep 
one  cow,  and  I  shall  be  unable  to  give  the 
calf  any  more  milk.  Could  you  tell  me 
something  better  for  it  than  what  I  am 
giving  it  at  present?  It  is  not  very  fat, 
and  I  would  like  to  raise  it  if  I  could. 

Vermont.  M.  H. 

Several  of  the  experiment  stations  have 
suggested  home  mixtures  for  calf-feeding 
that  will  replace  milk  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  At  the  Pennsylvania  Station  the 
mixture  consisted  of  30  parts  of  wheat 
flour,  25  parts  of  cocoa  nut  meal,  20  parts 
of  skim-milk  powder,  10  parts  of  linseed 
meal  and  two  parts  of  dried  blood.  One 
pound  of  this  mixture  was  added  to  6 
lbs.  of  hot  water,  and  after  stirring  for 
a  few  minutes  was  fed  to  the  calf  at 
about  body  temperature.  At  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Station  a  mixture  consisting  of 
22  lbs.  of  oatmeal.  10  lbs.  of  flaxseed 
meal.  5  lbs.  of  flour  middlings,  11  lbs. 
of  corn  feed  meal,  1%  lbs,  of  blood  meal 
and  a  half  a  pound  of  salt  gave  good  re¬ 
sults.  This  likewise  was  dissolved  in 
boiling  water  and  allowed  to  cool  down 
to  body  temperature. 

There  are  a  number  of  proprietary  calf 
meals  on  the  market  that  are  already 
compounded  and  that  have  been  fed  with 
excellent  results.  Where  one  has  only  a 
few  calves  to  feed  it  seems  to  be  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  that  the  ready-mixed  meals 
are  more  satisfactory  than  homemade 
combinations.  Of  course,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  quite  as  satisfactory  as  whole  or  skim- 
milk  for  rearing  dairy  calves ;  but  where 
this  product  is  not  available  it  is  economy 
to  use  some  other  feeds.  Linseed  meal 
gradually  can  replace  in  a  measure  some 
of  the  fat  extracted,  as  it  gives  the  best 
results  when  fed  in  conjunction  with 
skim-milk.  Calves  at  the  age  you  mention 
do  not  need  silage,  and  it  is  more  desir¬ 
able  to  have  them  drink  rather  than  eat 
their  food.  However,  keep  before  the 
calves  at  all  times  some  choice  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay,  and  supply  in  shallow  boxes 
a  grain  ration  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  bran,  oats,  with  15  per  cent  of  linseed 
meal  added,  which  will  soon  induce  eating. 
They  should  be  allowed  all  of  such  in¬ 
gredients  as  they  will  clean  up  with  rel¬ 
ish  ;  hut  pails,  troughs  and  all  utensils 
should  be  kept  clean,  and  the  calf  should 
be  reared  under  sanitary  conditions. 


Artilleby  Rookie  (about  to  take  his 
first  lesson  in  horsemanship)  :  “Sergeant, 
please  pick  me  out  a  nice,  gentle,  peace- 
loving  horse.”  Stable  Sergeant :  “D’ja 

ever  ride  a  horse  before?”  Rookie:  “No,” 
Sergeant :  “Ah  !  Here’s  just  the  animal 
for  you.  Never  been  ridden  before.  You 
!  can’  start  out  together.” — Los  Angeles 
1  Times. 


This  Self -Feed 

Saves  You  Money 

The  1923  improvements  on  the  Papec’s 
‘powerful  compression”  Self-Feed  make  it  a 
better-than-ever  Ensilage  Cutter.  This  Self¬ 
feed  saves  you  money— does  the  work  of  the 
men  at  the  feeding  table  and  does  it  better. 


You  can  ' buy  this  new  and  improved  Cutter, 
backed  by  the  Papec  Guarantee,  at  a  new 
low  price.  The  simple  design,  tremendous 
production  and  specialized  machinery  make 
this  possible. 


Our  Farmers’  Record  and  Account  Book 
will  help  you  find  and  stop  the  money  leaks. 
It  contains  50  pages  arranged  for  farm  and 
household  inventories,  crops  and  breeding 
records,  cash  account,  etc.  Write  us,  telling 
the  size  of  silo  you  own,  or  intend  to  buy, 
and  mention  your  dealer’s  name  and  address.  We 
will  mail  you  this  Account  Book  fra®,  also  the 
1923  Papec  Catalog. 


' 


niAvninL  tuiwrAni 


110  Main  Street 


Shortsville,  N.  Y* 


36  Distributing  Houses  enable  Papec 
dsalsrs  to  give  prompt  service . 


THE  FRONT  thatgave 

THEGRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


AN  unobstructed  continuous  opening. 

Doors  absolutely  tight ,  but  will 
not  swell.  Permanent  steel  ladder  at¬ 
tached  to  front.  Everything  first-clans 
and  prices  light.  Liberal  discount  to 
reliable  agents — Wanted  in  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Bex  IX  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT 
Quality  and  Long  Service 

IN  YOUR 

ROOFING? 

WE  HAVE  IT 

We  can  furnish  jrou  LEADCLAD. 
A  Roofing  with  a  heavy  lead  coating. 
The  BEST  Roofing  made— or  we  can 
furnish  you  Toucan  Metal.  A  Galva¬ 
nized  Iron  Base  Roofing.  We  also 
sell  Galvanized  Steel  Roofing,  and 
Slate-Surfaced  Felt  Roofing. 

WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

TELL  US  YOUR  WANTS 

Write  for  price  on  woven  wire 
fence  and  barbed  wire 

Paint  for  your  house  and  barn 

Consumers’  Mlg.  &  Supply  Co. 

Box  No.  342  IVIoundsville,  W.  Va. 


Id/ITTJP  new 

WW  III  Mm  IMPROVED 

LOG  SAW 

Steady  running— Fast 
cutting— Practical- 
Durable.  A  Powerful 
Throttling  Governor  En¬ 
gine — Non-Spill  Water  Hop¬ 
per-Lever  Control  of  saw.  — _  — m  r  o  u. 
Tree  Saw  parts  extra.  Abet-  k.  c. 

ter  rig  at  alowerprice.  Send  From  Pittsburgh  $107. 
for  FREE  Catalog  today.  At  San  Francisco  $123. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1894  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
1 894  Empire  Building,  -  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 
1894  Fremont  Street,  -  Sen  Francisco,  Calif. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  $28.40,”  says  I.  D.  Wasson, 
Orbisonia,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save 

We  Pay  i he  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 230MUNCIE,  IND. 
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Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  Philadelphia  market  has  been  well 
supplied  with  all  kinds  of  produce.  Green 
vegetables  from  Southern  States  espe¬ 
cially  made  a  good  display,  although  there 
was  considerable  stock  touched  by  frost 
while  in  transit  during  the  cold  snap  the 
last  of  March, throwing  considerable  poor 
stock  on  the  market.  Recent  heavy  move¬ 
ments  of  spinach  from  the  Norfolk  sec¬ 
tion  of  Virginia  played  havoc  with  the 
local  market,  best  spinach  declining  from 
$3  a  barrel  as  sold  on  March  27  to  $2,25 
for  South  Carolina,  and  $1.25  to  $1.75 
for  Norfolk  spinach  on  April  2.  Some 
kale  was  received,  selling  around  $2  a 
barrel,  and  there  seemed  to  be  plenty  of 
such  vegetables  as  string  beans,  celery, 
lettuce,  cauliflower,  etc.  Florida  tomato 
shipments  have  been  liberal  and  generally 
sold  well,  but  at  a  wide  range  in  prices, 
due  to  the  condition  of  the  stock  offered. 
Several  carloads  of  cucumbers  from  Flor¬ 
ida  were  received,  and  asparagus  is  ar¬ 
riving  more  freely  from  California, 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Old  cab¬ 
bage  is  about  all  cleaned  up  after  a  very 
active  season.  The  carlot  output  for  the 
season  is  about  22  per  -cent  greater  than 
the  average  of  the  past  four  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Government  reports.  New 
York  State’s  share  of  the  output  amounte 
to  about  10,000  carloads,  or  approxif 
mately  800  more  than  last  year,  and  Wis¬ 
consin  shipped  about  double  the  output 
of  last  year’s  from  that  State.  During 
the  severe  weather  and  after  it  was  known 
a  light  crop  was  expected  in  the  South, 
old  cabbage  reached  $75  a  ton  on  the 
Philadelphia  market,  but  has  since  der 
dined,  most  of  the  stock  now  being  in 
poor  condition  and  selling  chiefly  from 
$10  to  $25  a  ton.  There  were  heavier 
shipments  of  cabbage  from  'States  now 
producing,  and  the  market  was  weak, 
best  Florida  stock  selling  on  April  2  at 
$2  to  $2.25  per  %-bbl.  hamper.  An 
abundance  of  old  potatoes  were  offered, 
and  the  demand  was  fairly  good  early  in 
the  week,  but  the  market  was  dull  and 
weak  later,  and  prices  averaged  lower. 
New  York  State  round  whites  ranging  on 
(he  2d  at  $2.50  to  $2.85  per  150-lb.  sack, 
and  Maine  Green  Mountains,  L.  S..  No.  1. 
$ld>0  to  $2.10  ner  cwt  Onions  were 
dull,  best  Western  yellow  varieties  sell¬ 
ing  at  $3.75  to  $4  per  100-lb.  sack.  Texas 
onion  shipments  to  date  have  been  much 
lighter  than  last  year,  as  the  season  was 
retarded  by  cold  weather,  some  ordinary 
quality  yellow  Bermudas  from  Texas  sell¬ 
ing  at  $2.50  per  bu.  crate.  Sweet  nota- 
toes  continue  to  be  dull,  and  apples  held 
about  steady,  New  York  Baldwins,  A2%- 
in.  selling  at  $5.25  to  $5.50,  and  A2%-in. 
Greenings,  $5  to  $6  per  bbl. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  has  been  fluctuating 
within  narrow  limits,  but  averaged  last 
week  about  27c  a  dozen  on  nearby  extra 
firsts,  best  Western  selling  about  lc  under 
this  price.  Offerings  were  liberal,  Gov¬ 
ernment  reports  showing  an  increase  in 
receipts  of  about  20,000  cases  for  the 
week  over  the  previous  seven  trading 
days.  The  storage  season  is  starting  late 
this  year,  and  the  movement  into  storage 
has  been  light,  not  only  in  Philadelphia 
which  on  April  2  had  only  4,000  cases  on 
hand,  compared  with  over  00,000  cases 
a  year  ago.  but  in  the  other  big  consum¬ 
ing  markets  as  well.  New  York  has  less 
than  one-half.  Boston  about  one-fourth, 
and  Chicago  considerably  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  on  hand  a  year  ago. 
However,  a  big  production  is  expected  this 
season,  when  suitable  weather  prevails 
and  as  soon  as  the  market  gets  specula¬ 
tive  support  eggs  will  undoubtedly  move 
into  storage  much  more  rapidly  than  they 
have  been.  During  the  month  of  .March 
nearlv  180.000  cases  of  eggs  were  shipped 
to  Philadelphia  through  the  transporta¬ 
tion  companies,  over  23,000  cases  origi¬ 
nating  in  Pennsylvania,  about  18.000 
cases  each  in  Virginia,  Illinois  and  Kan¬ 
sas  and  over  11.000  cases  came  from 
Maryland,  Missouri  and  Nebraska.  Less 
than  100  cases  were  shipped  from  New 
Jersey,  and  although  there  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  some  carried  ini  by  producers,  com¬ 
paratively  few  New  Jersev  eggs  are  mar¬ 
keted  in  Philadelphia. 

Early  in  the  week  there  was  a  good 
demand  for  fat,  heavy  fowl  for  the  He¬ 
brew  holiday,  the  Passover ;  but  just 
before  Easter  offerings  were  heavy  and 
fowl  eased  off  2c  to  3c  a  pound,  after 
the  decline  fancy  heavy  fowl  selling  at 
29c  to  30c,  White  Leghorns  bringing  2c 
to  3c  per  pound  less.  Fancy  Spring  broil¬ 
ers  averaging  about  1%  lbs.  sold  at  un¬ 
changed  prices,  ranging  from  60  to  65c 
lb.,  and  Winter  chickens  ranged  27c  to 
32c  lb.,  fancy- Plymouth  Rocks  bringing 
top  prices.  The  demand  for  fresh-killed., 
fowl  was  active,  and  prices  advanced  on 
fowl  about  lc  lb.  during  the  week,  fancy 
barreled  packed  selling  at  30c  to  31c  when 
weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  Nearby  chickens 
sold  at.  unchanged  prices,  fancy  heavy 
stock  keing  valued  at  3*1  c  to  32c.  small, 
staggy  chickens  selling  as  low  as  18c  lb. 
Reeeiptsi  of  dressed  poultry  for  the  week 
were  lighter  than  for  the  week  previous, 
and  although  trading  was  quiet  right 
after  Easter,  the  market  was  firmly  held. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  was  very  little  change  in  hay. 
The  market  was  generallv  firm,  with  de¬ 


sirable  stock  being  kept  pretty  well 
cleaned  up.  No.  1  Timothy  brought  $23 
a  ton,  light  clover  mixed  $21  to  $22,  and 
No.  1  rye  straw  sold  up  to  $27  a  ton. 
Wheat  and  oat  straw  averaged  about 
$15.50  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 

April  4,  1923. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  lSe ;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  porter¬ 
house  steak,  lb.,  22c;  round  steak,  lb., 
23c;  neck  cuts,  lb.,  8c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
30  to  35c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  25c;  sau¬ 
sage,  lb.,  20c ;  roasting  pigs,  lb.,  35c ;  salt 
pork,  lb.,  20c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  24c ;  pork 
loin,  lb.,  23c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  veal 
loaf,  lb.,  30c;  rabbits,  live,  lb.,  25c; 
dressed,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry  —  Chickens,  lb.,  35c ; 
fowls,  lb..  32c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  23c ; 
turkeys,  lb.,  45c;  geese,  lb.,  32c;  ducks, 
lb.,  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  40c; 
fowls,  lb.,  38c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  50c ;  geese, 
lb.,  38c;  ducks,  lb..  38c. 
i  Eggs,  extra,  white  and  brown,  40c ; 
pullet  eggs,  36c;  duck  eggs,  50c;  milk, 
qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  80c;  cheese,  cream, 
30c;  skim,  lb.,  17c;  cottage  cheese,  10c; 
pimento  cheese,  15c ;  butter,  creamery, 
fancy  prints,  lb.,  54c;  best  dairy,  lb.,  53c. 

Honey,  clover,  card.  23c ;  extracted, 
ISc;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  5c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  4c;  bread,  17-oz.  loaf.  5c;  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c, 

Pie  apples,  qt.,  8c ;  best  apples,  peck, 
75c;  Baldwins,  bu.,  $2.25;  Ben  Davis,  bu., 
$2;  dried  apples,  lb..  1214c;  beans,  lb., 
10c ;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  cabbage,  white, 
lb.,  4c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.35;  horseradish, 
10c ;  celery  hearts,  10c ;  celery,  bunch, 
1214  i  lettuce,  large  heads,  10c;  onions, 
lb.,  5c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c ;  rhubarb,  lb., 
5c;  radishes,  bunch,  10c;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c ;  rutabagas,  bu.,  80c ;  vegetable  oys¬ 
ters,  bpneh,  10c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  13  to  14c;  heavy,  lb., 
9  to  12c ;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c ;  mutton,  lb., 
20  to  25c;  lamb,  lb.,  20  to  30c;  beef,  lb., 
7  to  10c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  25  to  35c; 
chickens,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  fowls,  lb..  30  to 
35c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  guinea  hens,  each. 
75c  to  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to  55c; 
chickens,  lb.,  45  to  55c ;  fowls,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  geese,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  rabbits,  lb., 
40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  55c ;  eggs,  35c ;  duck  eggs, 
50c;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  40c. 

Apples,  bu..  $1.25  to  $2.50;  beans,  bu., 
$4  to  $6;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  65  to  75c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
75c  to  $1 ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  80c  to 
$1.25;  garlic,  lb.,  10c;  honey,  qt.,  65  to 
75c ;  per  cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  leaf,  box,  $2 
to  $3;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.60;  green, 
doz.  bunches,  50c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
50c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  rutabagas,  bu.,  75c  to 
!$1;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  70 
'to  75c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $18  to  $20;  No.  2, 
$17  ;  No.  3,  $14  to  $15  ;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $16;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.25;  oats,  bu.,  60c; 
corn,  bu.,  95c;  buckwheat,  100  lbs.,  $2. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  10  to  15c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  8  to  11c  ;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  12  to  17c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb., 
11  to  13c;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  25  to  27c  ;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
16  to  18c ;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c ;  veal, 
lb..  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  light,  lb.,  26 
to  28c;  colored,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  fowls,  lb., 
26  to  30c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  15  to  18c; 
guinea  fowls,  each.  30  to  50c;  pigeons, 
each.  15  to  20c ;  ducks,  lb.,  22  to  28c ; 
geese,  lb.,  18  to  22c ;  rabbits,  live,  pair, 
50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  42  to  45c;  eggs, 
32  to  35c. 

Apples,  best.  bu..  $1.50  to  $2 ;  seconds, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  apples,  per  bbl.,  $4  to  $7  ; 
r-ibbage,  red,  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1 ;  cab¬ 
bage.  doz.  heads,  50  to  75c;  Danish,  ton, 
$40  to  $45  ;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  cel¬ 
ery.  doz.  bunches.  75c  to  $1  ;  lettuce, 
good,  doz.  heads.  50  to  60c ;  lettuce,  Bos¬ 
ton,  doz.  heads.  $2  to  $2.50;  onions,  bu.. 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  onions,  green,  doz. 
•bunches.  25  to  30c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches. 
25  to  30c;  potatoes,  bu..  $1  to  $1.10; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches.  25  to  30c;  rhubarb,  doz.. 
$1.10  to  $1.25;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  tomatoes.  Jb.,  20  to  25c;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $7 ;  white  marrow,  $8.50 ;  red 
kidney  $7  ;  white  kidney,  $8  ;  pea,  $6.50  ; 
medium,  $6.50 ;  yellow  eye,  $0.50 ;  Im¬ 
perials,  $6. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1.  8c;  No.  2,  7c; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  8c;  No.  2,  7c; 
bulls  and  stags,  6c ;  horse  hides,  each. 
$2  to  $3;  sheep  skins,  each.  75c  to  $2.50; 
calf.  No,  1.  12c;  No.  2.  11c;  fleece,  lb.. 
35  to  40c;  wool,  unwashed,  medium,  35 
to  40c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.30;  corn, 
shelled,  bu.,  92  to  93c;  oats,  bu.,  53  to 
54c;  rye.  bu.,  90  to  95c. 

Timothy  hay.  ton,  $20  to  $22;  straw, 
ton,  $14  to  $16,  **:.■.:  * 


Seeds,  clover, .  large,  bu.,  $15  to,  $16; 
medium,  bu.,  $15.35  to  $15.75 ;  Timothy, 
$4.25  to  $4.50;  Alfalfa,  bp.,  $13.50  to 
$14.50;  Alsike,  $13.50  to  $14.50. 

. 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

After  March  finished  in  the  coldest 
possible  fashion.  April  opened  Spring¬ 
like  and  people  dropped  speculating  over 
frozen  •  1816  and  accepted  the  situation 
gladly.  The  produce  markets  are  fairly 
«  steady,  but  receipts  increase. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  st-eady ;  creamery,  46  to  56c ; 
■j  dairy,  38  to  50c ;  crocks,  40  to  45c ;  com- 
j  mon,  30  to  35c.  Cheese,  dull ;  daisies, 
j  flats,  new,  26  to  27c;  longhorns,  29  to 
30q;  limburger,  30  to  32c.  Eggs,  firm; 
hennery,  2S  to  30c;  State  and  Western 
candled;  25  to  27c ;  duck  eggs,  45  to  50c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady;  turkeys,  35  to 
44c ;  fowls,  22  to  34c ;  broilers,  36  to 
38c;  capons,  32  to  35c.;  chickens,  18  to 
25c ;  old  roosters,  22  to  23c ;  ducks,  25 
to  35c;  geese,  20  to  22c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady  ;  best  named  sorts,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2  ;  seconds,  75c  to  $1 ;  Western, 
bu.  box,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Potatoes,  firm  ; 
best  home-grown.  70c  to  $1 ;  Bermudas, 
bbl.,  $13.50  to  $17  ;  sweets,  Jersey,  ham¬ 
per,  $1.60  to  $1.75. 

Perries 

Strawberries,  steady  ;  Southern,  qt.,  25 
to  70c.  Cranberries,  dull  ;  50-lb.  box,  $2 
1  to  $3. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  steady ;  marrow,  cwt.,  $10  to 
$10.50;  kidney,  $8.50  to  $10;  pea  and 
medium,  $7.75  to  $8.50.  Onions,  steady  ; 
Ebenezers,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  State  and 
Western,  cwt.,  $2,50  to  $3.75;  Spanish, 
small  crate,  $2  to  $2.25. 

vegetables 

Vegetables,  active ;  artichokes,  box,  $5 
to  $8.50;  Asparagus,  Southern,  crate,  $12 
to  $15 ;  beans,  hamper,  $3  to  $5  ;  beets, 
bu.,  60c  to  $1 ;  new,  doz.  bunches,  60  to 
80c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  30  to  35c; 
cabbage,  new,  hamper,  $3  to  $3.75 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  carrots,  bu., 
50  to  55c ;  doz.  bunches,  60  to  75c ;  cel¬ 
ery,  Florida,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  doz.  $2  to  $3;  endive,  lb..  15 
to  30c ;  lettuce,  Florida,  hamper,  $2  to 
$2.75  ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  50c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  peppers,  crate, 
$4  to  $4.50 ;  pieplant,  5-lb.  bunch,  75c  to 
$1  ; '  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c ; 
shallots,  doz.  bunches,  50c  to  $1 ;  spinach, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  Southern,  crate, 
$3  to  $6 ;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.65;  yellow,  do..  60  to.  70c;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bunches.  80c  to  $1 ;  water¬ 
cress,  doz.  bunches,  45  to  50c. 

,  sweets 

Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb,  17  to  23c ; 
dark,  12.  to  16c.  Maple  products,  active ; 
sugar,  lb.,  25  to  28c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25 
to  $2. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $20 
to  $23  ;  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $21  ;  -straw, 
$10  to  $13.  Wheat  bran,  $32;  middlings, 
$32 ;  red  dog,  $37 ;  cottonseed  meal, 
$44.25;  oilmeal,  $41.50;  hominy,  $33.25; 
gluten.  $42.50 ;  oat  feed,  $17 ;  rye  mid¬ 
dlings.  $33.50.  J.  w.  c. 

Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $3  to  $6;  Spy,  $3  to  $6; 
russet,  $3  to  $5.50. 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.75;  red  kid- 
nev-.  S7.50  to'  $8.50 ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to 
$8*50.' 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  52  to  52140;  good  to 
choice,  47  to  50c;  storage,  ‘49  to  51c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  34  to  35c;  gathered, 
choice,  30  to  31c ;  lower  grades,  28  to  29c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  Green  Mountain,  bag,  $1.90 
to  $2 ;  Spaulding  Rose  and  Cobbler,  $1.80 
to  $1.90. 

„  DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys.  35  to  38c ;  fowls,  29  to  31c ; 
roosters,  19  to  20c;  squabs,  doz.,  $3.50  to 
$8 ;  ducks;'  lb.,  22  to  26c ;  geese,  lb.,  18 
to  23c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl.,  $5  to  $5.50;  let¬ 
tuce,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  35  to 
50c;  string  beans,  bu.,  $3  to  $4.50;  spin¬ 
ach.  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.25  ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $3; 
radishes,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  squash,  bbl., 
$4  to  $5.- 

IIAY  - 

Timothy,  No,  1.  $28  to  $29;  No.  2.  $25 
to  $26;  No.  3.  $22  to-  $2.8  ;  clover  mixed. 
$22  to  $26.50.  Straw,  rye.  $35  to  $36 ; 
oat.  $16  to  $17. 


BUTTER 


.Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.51 

m 

.52 

Good  to  choice.  .  . 

.47 

(ft) 

.50 

Lower  grades,.:. 

.43 

(<i> 

.46 

Dairy,  best  . 

.50 

Ca) 

■ 

Common  to  good.  . 

C  .44 

Ca) 

Packing  stock . 

.38 

Cal 

;  .42 

New  Zealand . 

‘  -48% 

(f$ 

.49% 

Argentine  . 

.47 

@ 

•47% 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  special.  .29 

(ft). 

•29% 

Average  run  ....... 

•  .28 

@ 

.28% 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  'f’ev  .39 

<fi) 

.40 

Medium  to  good.  . 

■  .35 

m 

.37 

Mix’d  col’s,  n’by,  b’st 

.32 

m 

.33 

Gathered,  best . 

.80 

Cfi) 

%  .31 

Common  to  good.. 

'  *.24 

y  .29 

-  •  BEANS'- 

j 

Marrow,  100  lbs .... 

10.25 

(a) 

11.00' 

Pea  . 

8.00 

Cfi), 

8.50. 

Red  kidney . 

8.25 

(ft) 

8.50 

White  kidney . 

8.50 

m 

9.75 

Yellow  eye  . 

8.00 

@ 

8.25 

LIVH  POULTRY 
Fowls,  lb .  25 

(a). 

.28 

hpring  broilers . 

.70 

(ft) 

.80 

Chickens  . 

.25 

(a) 

.35 

Roosters  . 

.14 

(d) 

.15 

Geese  . 

M2 

(ft) 

.15 

Capons  . 

.35 

Cfi) 

.40 

Turkeys  . 

.30 

(ft). 

@ 

.45 

Ducks  . 

.28 

.35 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best .  87 

(ft). 

.38 

Common  to  good  .  . 

.30 

(ft) 

.35 

Broilers,  best.  lb.  .  .  . 

.50 

(fil 

.60 

Fair  to  good . 

.40 

(fi>. 

.45 

Fowls  . 

.20 

(ft) 

.32 

Capons,  best . 

.42 

(ft). 

.44 

Fair  to  good . 

.32 

(ft) 

.40 

Roosters  . 

.16 

(ft) 

??, 

Ducks  . 

.25 

(fb. 

.35 

Geese  . 

.15 

(a) 

.23 

Guineas,  pair . 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs., 
doz . 

.  1 5 

(<b 

1.00 

10.00 

(fi. 

11.00 

8  to  9  lbs . .  . 

6.00 

(a). 

8.00 

6  to  7  lbs . 

3.50 

(ft) 

6.00 

FRUITS 


Apples,  bn.,  bkt . 

,75 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

Ben  Davis  . 

4.00 

2  50 

Greening  . 

4.00 

Gano  . 

2.50 

King  . 

2.75 

Albemarle  . 

4.25 

Winesap  . 

4.00 

Pears,  Ivieffer,  bbl... 
Cranberries,  bbl . 

1.50 

4.00 

Kumquats,  qt . 

.10 

Strawberries,  qt . 

.10 

m 

m 

(ft) 

m 

m 

Ca) 

Cfi), 

Ca) 

m 


2.00 

6.50 

3.75 

6.50 

3.50 

4.50 
700 
600 
8.00 


(ft)  1200 
( a)  .15 
(d)  .40 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  best  ........ 

Common  to  good .  . 
Lambs,  hothouse,  ea. 

Roasting  pigs . 

Pork  . 


.  -*17  .'  (a)  .18 

.10  (ft)  .16 

6.00  Cd)  13.00 

.20  (a).  .30 

.08 

VEGETABLES^ 

Asparagus,  doz.  behs.  4.00 

Beets,  bu . .  1.00 

Carrots,  100  lbs . 90 

Cabbage,  ton  .  12.00 

New,  %- bbl.  bkt.  .  1-75 

Celery  hearts,  doz. .  .  .90 

Leeks,  100  bunches.  2.00 

Parsley,  bbl. .  7.00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  5.00 

Peas,  bu.  bkt .  1.00 


.11 

8.00 

2.00 

1.50 


Eggplant,  bu... .  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1,50 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.75 

Peppers,  bu .  2.00 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt....  2.25 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.50 

Squash,  new,  bu .  2.50 

String  beans,  bu .  .  3.00 

Tomatoes.  6-till  c’te.  1.50 

Turnips,  bu. ..  .■ .  1,50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.50 

Watercress,  100  behs.  3.00 
POTATOES 

Long  Island.  180  lbs.  5.75 

State,  180  lbs .  3.50 

Maine,  180  lbs .  3.75 

V’ginia,  2d  crop.  bbl.  3.00 
Florida,  new,  bbl .  .  .  5.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu..  .  .90 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy  24.00 

No.  2  .  21.00 

No.- 3  .  18.00 

Straw,  rye .  30.00 

Oat  . * .  17.00 


(a) 

m 
m 

(ft) 

m  18.00 

(a)  3.50 

(a)  1.50 

Ca)  2.50 
m  10.00 
(a)  5.50 

(ft)  4.00 
4.00 

3.50 

4.50 

4.50 

2.50 

2.50 
4  50 

4.50 
3.25 
2  00 

5.50 

2.00 

3.50 


<GL 

(ft) 

% 

(a) 

@ 

(ft) 

(fi 

(a). 

< a 1 
(a) 
(ft), 
(a) 

(a) 

(ft) 

(ft) 

(ft) 


6.00 
3.85 
4.00 
8  00 
(ft)  16.00 
<§  1.65 

m  25.00 
(ft)  23.00 

m  20.00 

m  32  00 
cm  18.00 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

April  5.  1923 
MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  price  for  April  Class  1  fluid 
milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile  zone, 
$2.80  per  100  lbs ;  Class  2,  for  cream  and 
ice  mmam-.  $2-.20.-  -*  - 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk- 

Grade  A,  bottled,  qt.. .  "  .18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt .  *15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt .  .10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt.  .-.  .  .  ....  .11 

Certified,  qt .  .28 

Certified,  pt.  ...... .  '. ....  .17 

Buttermilk,  qt .  .10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt .  .30 

Butter,  best  . 59  (ft)  .60 

Cheese  . .32  (S)  .37 

Eggs,  best,  doz .  .47  (ft )  .48 

Gathered  . 39  Cfi)  .44 

Fowls  . .*..'.  .35  (ft),  .40 

Chickens,  lb. .  . . . .40  (ft f  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . . . 48  .50 

Potatoes,  lb.  . . .08  (ft }  .05 

Onions,  lb . 05  (fit  .10 

Lettuce,  head  . 10  (ft)  .15 

Cabbage,  head  ......  .15 
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From  Every  State  Come  Letters 
Praising  OilPull  Dependability 

The  big  outstanding  OilPull  trait  is  dependability.  And  this 
is  a  trait  that  is  desirable  in  any  section  and  under  any  con¬ 
ditions.  A  tractor  must  be  dependable.  It  must  start  easily 
in  hot  or  cold  weather.  It  must  keep  going  day  after  day  and 
year  after  year.  Dependability  is  worth  everything  at  plowing 
and  harvest  time.  According  to  thousands  of  farmers  whose 
letters  reach  us,  the  OilPull  is  absolutely  dependable. 


OILPULL 


The  Cheapest  Farm  Power 


Thousands  of  letters  come  into  this  office.  North,  South,  East, 
West — all  sections  and  all  farming  conditions  are  represented. 
They  express  the  American  Farmers’  verdict  on  the  OilPull. 
Dependability  is  only  one  feature  they  discuss.  In  all  of  them 
are  mentioned  the  wonderful  fuel  economy,  remarkably  low 
repair  expense,  long  life.  And  these  are  farmers  who  know 
the  OilPull — who  use  it  day  after  day  and  year  after  year. 
Their  recommendation  is  better  than  any  story  we  can  tell. 
They  prove  that  OilPull  is  built  right — that  Triple  Heat  Con¬ 
trol,  dual  lubrication  and  other  OilPull  features  combined  with 
the  strict  manufacturing  principles  of  the  OilPull  produce  a 
tractor  that  makes  money  for  the  farmer. 

We  Have  Letters  from  Your  District 

Practically  every  section  of  the  country  is  represented.  Yours 
is  included.  You  ought  to  read  these  letters  from  your  section. 
They  show  what  the  OilPull  is  doing  for  your  neighbors.  We 
will  gladly  send  them,  together  with  a  copy  of  our  new  booklet 
on  Triple  Heat  Control,  if  you  write  Dept.  ZZ 

ADVANCE -RUMELY 

THRESHER  COMPANY,  Inc.  :  La  Porte,  Ind. 


The  Advance-Rumely  Line  includes  kerosene  tractors,  steam  engines, 
grain  and  rice  threshers,  husker-  shredders,  alfalfa  and  clover  hullers, 

and  motor  trucks. 

Serviced  from  33  Branches  and  Warehouses 


72-Page  Farm  Catalogue 

DESCRIBES 

162  ACRES,  $7800— Page  57.  Age  of  owner 

forces  sale  this  fine  stock  farm  ;  fine  buildings, 
I00-T.  silo;  woodlot;  stream  pasture. 
COUNTRY  STORE — Page  43.  Complete  store  ; 
43  acres  land,  7  cows,  2  horses,  150  chickens, 
machinery,  crops,  all  store  stock  ;  Post  Office 
pays  $300  per  year  ;  everything  goes  for  $9000. 
THIS  CATALOGUE 

describes  many  other  fine  farm  bargains.  Write 
at  once  for  free  copy. 

REESE  &  LINDERMAN.411-R  Bulletin  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STEEL 

WHEELS 


BENNETT  MF6.  CO.  • 


Strongest  and  Best. 
.  Fit  any  wagon. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed . 


Box  5,  Westerville,  Ohio 


Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD.  EASY  TO 
KEEP.  START  ANY  TIME;  RESULTS 
SHOWN  ANY  TIME. 

PRICE.  POSTPAID,  $1.00 


For  Sale  by 

We  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St,  -  New  York 


Paddle  Roll 
Self  -  Feed  — 
writ©  for  de¬ 
scription. 


Filled  with  Dick’s 
Blizzard. 


jssts&m 

Aitm  rtf 


owner  of  the  silo  is 
Dale  Wil90n,WashingtonCt.  House, 
Ohio.  Blizzard  has  no  equal, he  says. 

Lower  Prices — New  Features 

NewPaddleRollSelf  Feed,  improved 
feed  table,  larger  throat  capacity, 
additional  strength.  BetterBlizzards 
at  a  saving.  WRITE  for  big,  new 
circular — describing  the 
1923  models. 


Alt 

Blizzard  models  now 
self-feeding.  Some  have  auto- 
„  matic  feed  control.  You  can 
7/  depend  on  Bliunrda  to  do  most 
^  1/  work  per  H.  P„  elevate  any  height, 
evenly,  keep  going  and  last  for 
b  at  small  unkeep. 

Circular  also  describes  Dick’s  *' Fam¬ 
ous"  Feed  Cuttera—old  reliable  for  49 
F*wb  —  for  hand  or  power  operation, 

Write  for  circular  today. 

The  Jos.DickMfff.  Co.,  Bos  502  Canton,  O. 
The  new 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Blind  Quarter  of  Udder 

About  a  month  ago  my  cow  freshened. 
Since  then  has  been  milking  from  three 
teats  only.  Can  she  be  cored  of  this,  ox- 
have  I  waited  too  long  to  remedy  the 
case?  d.  F.  W. 

It  will  be  too  late  now  to  remedy  the 
condition  described.  When  there  is  merely 
a  stoppage  of  the  duct  of  the  teat  at  calv¬ 
ing  time,  caused  by  a  previous  slight  in¬ 
fection  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
duct  or  soreness  of  the  tip  of  the  teat 
it  sometimes  is  possible  to  remove  this 
obstacle.  That  is  accomplished  by  im¬ 
mersing  the  teat  in  hot  water  containing 
all  the  boric  acid  it  will  dissolve  or  in  a 
l-to-1.000  solution  of  cliinosol,  to  prevent 
infection,  and  then  passing  into  the  teat 
a  sterilized  probe  or  even  a  sterilized 
milking  tube.  If  it  is  a  fii-st  “freshening” 
the  orifice  of  the  teat  may  have  no  open¬ 
ing,  and  an  artificial  one  has  to  be  cut ; 
then  a  sterilized  teat  plug  or  leaden  di¬ 
lator  or  probe  is  left  in  the  duct  between 
milkings,  during  the  healing  process,  so 
that  the  wound  may  not  form  a  stricture 
in  closing.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
obstacle  is  a  simple  collection  of  dried 
catarrhal  substances,  and  may  easily  be 
removed.  When  garget  has  been  the  cause, 
the  attack  often  occurring  at  weaning  or 
drying  off  time  and  being  unnoticed,  it 
rarely  pays  to  attempt  opening  up  and 
milking  that  quarter.  Doing  so  is  almost 
invariably  followed  by  an  acute  destruc¬ 
tive  attack  of  mammitis  (garget),  which 
may  spread  to  the  sound  quarters.  In 
probably  a  majority  of  simple  cases  it  is 
best  to  let  the  condition  alone  and  milk 
the  cowr  as  a  “three-teater,”  or  let  a  calf 
suck.  When  garget  is  the  cause  it  is 
better  still  to  isolate  the  cow,  dry  off  the 
milk  secretion  in  the  sound  quarters  as 
soon  as  that  diminishes  and  then  fit  the 
cow  for  the  butcher,  or  she  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  raise  a  calf  if  very  valuable  on 
account  of  superior  pedigree  and  inher¬ 
itance  of  deep-milking  capacity.  If  you 
find  on  stripping  the  teat  in  question  that 
a  little  abnormal  fluid  or  pus  exudes, 
isolate  the  cow  at  ouee  and  dispose  of 
her  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  mentioned. 
The  “three-teat”  cow  is  very  often  a 
terrible  menace  to  the  other  cows,  in  that 
her  unsound  quarter,  stripped  at  milking 
times,  yields  a  little  fluid  containing  the 
germs  of  purulent  (streptococcic)  'mam¬ 
mitis,  and  the  infection  is  readily  carried 
from  cow  to  cow  by  the  milker’s  hands  or 
cups  of  the  nlilking  machine.  The  disease 
may  also  be  contracted  from  the  teats 
coming  in  contact  with  floors  or  ground 
contaminated  with  the  fluid  from  the  af¬ 
fected  quarter,  and  sometimes  the  appar¬ 
ently  sound  milk  from  the  other  quarters 
also  contains  the  germs. 


Lump  Jaw  Not  Hereditary 

Is  lump  jaw  hereditary?  I  have  two 
calves,  two  and  three  weeks  old.  which 
I  would  like  to  raise,  but  am  told  that 
is  a  drawback.  c.  T. 

New  York. 

Lump  jaw  is  not  a  hereditary  disease, 
nor  is  it  directly  contagious  or  “catching.’- 
It  is  caused  by  the  invasion  of  a  punc- 
tux-ed  wound,  lacteration  or  abrasion  of  the 
skin  or  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
mouth  by  the  “ray  fungus”  (aetinomyces) . 
The  disease  technically  is  termed  actin¬ 
omycosis.  from  the  fungus  mentioned. 
In  probably  a  majority  of  cases  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  caused  by  the  beards  or  awns  of 
barley,  rye,  wheat  or  wild  grasses,  or 
the  hulls  of  straw  of  grains,  and  possibly 
the  stalks  of  fodders  carrying  the  infective 
spores  of  the  fungus  into  the  tissues. 
When  pus  flows  fi-om  an  affected  tumor 
or  abscess,  caused  by  the  fungus,  it  con¬ 
tains  canary-yellow,  gritty  particles  which 
contain  spores,  and  these  getting  onto 
grass,  grain,  etc.,  in  time  reinfect  ani¬ 
mals  when  wounds  occux-.  For  that  reason 
an  animal  that  has  a  discharging  actin¬ 
omycotic  sore  or  abscess  should  not  graze 
with  sound  cattle,  and  had  better  be  kept 
isolated.  As  some  of  the  pus  may  also 
get  into  milk  and  contaminate  it,  a  cow 
affected  with  a  discharging  disease  center 
should  not  be  used  for  milk  production. 
It  may  he  added  that  the  meat  of  an  af¬ 
fected  animal  is  fit  for  use  if  slaughtering 
is  done  before  emaciation  is  caused  or 
pus  forms,  and  while  the  animal  is  other¬ 
wise  in  good  health  and  eating  well.  The 
same  is  true  of  milk.  It  is  usual,  how¬ 
ever,  to  market  a  lump-jaw  animal.  On 
arrival  it  is  detected  under  veterinary 
inspection.  Later  is  is  killed  under  such 
inspection  and  the  meat  is  allowed  upon 
the  mai-ket  if  considei-ed  fit  for  human 
use.  Otherwise  it  goes  to  the  fertilizer 
department  and  is  “tanked.”  The  meat 
is  rejected  when  the  animal  is  einaciated. 
badly  infected  or  showing  internal  lesions 
of  the  disease.  If  your  calves  were  the 
offspring  of  a  cow  affected  with,  actin¬ 
omycosis,  they  may  safely  be  raised.  If 
they  have  lumps  on  their  jaws,  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  not  likely  to  be  antinomycosis, 
but  the  swellings  more  likely  were  caused 
by  bruising,  or  if  the  enlargements  are 
about  the  throat,  goiter  may  be  present. 
We  cannot  decide  that,  however,  without 
making  a  personal  examination. 


Clean  Milk 
at  Lowest  Cost 


Hundreds  of  Hinman  Milker 
users  are  producers  of  cer¬ 
tified  milk.  They  get  extra 
money  for  extra  low  bac¬ 
teria  count. 

Clean  milk  with  a  Hinman 
Milker  is  natural,  because 
the  Hinman  is  so  simple  it 
is  easy  to  keep  clean. 

Hinman  Milkers  cost  less 
to  buy,  next  to  nothing  to 
keep  in  repair,  and  very  lit¬ 
tle  to  keep  clean.  They  cut 
milking  time  to  one -third, 
reduce  labor  to  one -third 
of  that  required  by  hand 
milking. 

Get  the  Hinman  Catalog, 
which  shows  why  the  Hinman 
is  the  most  practical  milker 
that  produces  clean  milk  and 
is  in  use  in  most  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  dairies  of  prize  cows. 


HINMAN 
MILKING 
MACHINE  CO. 
Fourth  Street 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HINMAN 

MILKER 


HINMAN 
Agency 
Open  in  a 
few  territories 
for  live  men 
Write 


To  meet  the  big  demand  for  metal  silos,  ma  a 
substitute  for  masonry  silos  we  offer, the  new¬ 
est,  most  improved,  most  BenBible  and  satis¬ 
factory  and  least  expensive  metal  silo  on  th« 
market. 

The  silo  without  a  fault,  with  15  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  silo  manufacturers  built  into  them, 
made  of  rust  proof  metal,  has  airtight,  leak- 
proof  joints,  continuous  doors,  hinge3,  latch 
and  ladders  on  doors,  smooth  inside  walls, 
and  other  construction  features  not  found 
in  others. 

Best  and  Cheapest 

Cheapest  in  first  coBt,  cheapest  in  upkeep, 
best  in  service,  can’t  crack  or  crumble.  Ab¬ 
solutely  fireproof,  not  affected  by  ensilage 
acids,  no  spoiled  ensilage  from  freezing,  it’s 
the  100%  metal  silo  for  less  money  than  you 
would  pay  for  the  ordinary  kind.  Write  for 
free  literature,  prices,  terms,  construction 

details.  Address  _  _ _ 

WESTERN  SILO  COMPANY. 

810  Mitchell  Bldg.  Springfield,  Ohio 


'GOODYEAR  RAINCOAT; 

M  Army  Officers  ^ 


3r 


Brand  new,  rubber-lined,  absolutely  water¬ 
proof,  neat,  stylish  and  serviceable. 
Fit  and  quality  guaranteed.  Sizes,  31  to  44. 
Add  15c  parcel  post.  Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  for  free  catalogue 
of  work  clothes. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  WORK  CLOTHES  CO. 
Dept.  E,  262  N.  8th  Street,  Phils.,  Pa. 


BIRDSEYE  CORN  PLASTERS  without  pain, 

take  no  room  up  in  sock,  immediate  relief.  25  cents. 

WM,  RYAN,  536  Warren  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Poultry  and  Livestock 


J  Fattening  Geese. — There  was  a  time 
when  thousands  of  geese  came  to  the 
Boston  market  every  year  from  different 
sections  of  New  England,  especially  from 
Rhode  Island.  Now  very  few  geeseare 
raised  in  the  New  England  States.  When 
the  local  supply  disappeared  the  buyers 
turned  to  Canada,  and  especially  Prince 
Edward  Island,  from  which  as  many  as 
20,000  geese  have  been  shipped  in  one 
season.  The  buying  has  been  done  mostly 
by  a  firm  having  a  big  fattening  plant 
in  Mansfield,  Mass.  This  season  only 
0,000  geese  were  brought  to  this  farm 
from  the  island,  mainly  because  of  the 
high  prices  charged  by  the  farmers  there. 
Fewer  geese  are  being  raised,  and  Cana¬ 
dian  markets  are  now  taking  a  good 
many  of  them.  With  this  change  in 
goose-growing  conditions.  New  England 
has  been  looking  to  the  West,  and  several 
cars  of  live  geese  have  come  to  Mansfield 
this  season  from  States  as  far  west  as 
South  Dakota.  Illinois,  however,  is  send¬ 
ing  the  greatest  number  of  geese  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  supplementing  the  already  large  sales 
of  live  birds  in  New  York  City.  The 
geese  are  received  in  Mansfield  in  a  very 
lean  condition,  and  are  driven  over  the 
road  to  the  fattening  farm,  where  they 
are  kept  for  several  weeks,  being  stuffed 
hard  in  the  meantime.  The  largest  sales 
are  at  Christmas  time,  but  a  good  many 
geese  go  into  cold  storage. 

Trade  in  Ducks. — Ducks  also  are  now 
being  brought  over  the  road  from  the 
West,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  duck¬ 
growing  is  a  big  industry  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  demand  for  ducks  is  much 
larger  than  is  commonly  realized,  and 
New  England  growers  have  had  an  excel¬ 
lent  season.  Probably  they  have  made 
more  money  than  anybody  else  in  the 
poultry  business,  some  of  them  turning 
out  40,000  to  50,000  green  ducks  in  a 
season.  New  England  products  were 
pretty  well  cleaned  up,  however,  before 
any  Western  ducks  were  brought  in. 

Moke  Milk  Being  Used. — It  was 
rather  an  encouraging  report  which 
Richard  Pattee,  managing  director  of  the 
New  England  Milk  Producers,  gave  in 
his  annual  report  this  year.  Mr.  Pattee 
declared  that  in  spite  of  wholesale  boot¬ 
legging,  milk  is  rapidly  displacing  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  as  a  beverage.  He  finds 
several  reasons  for  this  fact,  including 
prohibition,  lower  prices  for  milk  and 
better  advertising  on  the  part  of  milk 
producers.  New  England,  according  to 
Mr.  Pattee,  ranks  first  among  the  States 
in  the  amount  of  milk  consumed  per  per¬ 
son.  With  one  exception  Boston  takes 
first  rank  among  the  cities  in  this  respect, 
being  topped  only  by  Hartford,  Conn., 
which  is  the  banner  milk-drinking  city  of 
New  England.  In  Boston  1.2  pints  are 
consumed  by  the  average  man  daily.  In 
Hartford  the  amount  is  1.4  pints  per 
person.  In  spite  of  the  increased  con¬ 
sumption  Boston  saved  $2,000,000  last 
year  on  milk,  according  to  Mr.  Pattee, 
while  all  New  England  paid  about  $5,000,- 
000  less  for  its  milk  in  1922  than  in 
1921.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Pigs  Have  Fits 

We  are  having  trouble  with  our  Duroc 
Jersey  pigs.  One  day  one  of  our  pigs 
had  something  like  a  fit.  When  he  comes 
to  the  trough  to  eat  he  takes  two  or  three 
mouthfuls  of  food,  then  backs  and  goes 
through  a  good  many  performances.  They 
had  some  black  teeth.  After  a  while  an¬ 
other  pig  had  the  same  thing.  They  eat 
little  and  have  these  spells  just  at  feed¬ 
ing  times.  They  had  skim-milk  and  red 
dog  and  flour  middlings,  but  now  the  feed 
is  lighter.  F.  A. 

New  York. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  too  fast  drink¬ 
ing  of  milk  or  slop  sometimes  causes 
spasm  of  .the  gullet  in  little  pigs  and 
calves,  and  that  sometimes  is  followed  by 
convulsions  or  a  fit.  The  fast,  drinking 
is  encouraged  by  letting  the  young  ani¬ 
mals  become  very  hungry  and  thirsty. 
There  would  be  far  less  trouble  from  fits 
were  feeders  to  keep  pure  water  con¬ 
stantly  available  to  young  animals  and 
feed  milk  or  slop  three  times  daily,  in¬ 
stead  of  once  or  twice  a  day.  Calves  espe¬ 
cially  should  be  made  to  drink  slowly.  It 
may  be  added  that  nervous  excitement 
has  much  to  do  with  the  cause  of  the 
firs.  Next,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  indi¬ 
gestion  usually  is  present  where  calves 
or  pigs  are  subject  to  the  fits  mentioned, 
and  worms'  are  a  common  cause.  On  gen¬ 
eral  principles,  therefore,  we  should  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  treat  the  pigs  to  rid  them  of 
worms.  To  that  end,  withhold  feed  for 
24  hours  and  then  give  to  each  pig,  from 
a  bottle,  30  drops  of  oil  of  ehenopodium 
and  %  oz.  of  castor  oil  for  every  50  lbs. 
of  body  weight.  Repeat  the  treatment 
in  two  weeks.  Then  move  the  pigs  into 
new,  clean  quarters,  if  that  can  be  man¬ 
aged,  and  keep  all  feeding  and  watering 
utensils  clean  and  sweet.  Pigs  will  not 
then  be  so  likely  to  become  reinfested 
with  worms,  but  it  is  also  a  fundamental 
principle  of  modern  successful  swine  man¬ 
agement  to  wash  the  udder  and  teats  of 
the  sow  with  a  disinfecting  solution  at 
farrowing  time  before  the  pigs  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  nurse  for  the  first  time,  and 
then  to  move  the  sow  and  her  litter  into 
a  clean  colony  house  on  new  grass  as 
soon  as  she  has  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  farrowing.  After  that  she  and  her 
pigs  should  be  provided  with  a  succession 


of  fresh,  green  grazing  crops,  preferably 
legumes,  throughout  the  growing  season, 
and  should  be  kept  absolutely  away  from 
wallows,  watering  places,  and  all  houses, 
pens,  yards  and  pastures  used  by  adult 
hogs.  Black  teeth  have  no  special  sig¬ 
nificance.  They  are  not  an  indication 
of  disease  and  do  not  cause  it.  There¬ 
fore  they  need  only  be  removed  when 
very  sharp  and  causing  lacerations  of 
the  sow’s  teats  or  the  faces  of  the  litter- 
mates  during  fights.  Improve  your  methods 
of  feeding  by  supplying  skim-milk  as  well 
as  mixed  meals,  and  allowing  pigs  at  all 
times  access  to  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay, 
when  green  crop  is  not  available.  Also 
allow  the  pigs  and  adult  hogs  to  help 
themselves  to  salt,  ground  limestone  and 
wood  ashes  or  bonemeal.  a.  s.  a. 

—  -  -  "  . 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Five  armed  bandits  in 
a  stolen  automobile  attacked  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  contracting  firm  of  John  N. 
Duncan,  Inc.,  at  noon  March  30  at  Van 
Dam  and  Nelson  Streets,  Long  Island 
City,  and  after  killing  the  secretary  of 
the  company  and  wounding  the  vice- 
president,  escaped  with  a  little  black 
satchel  containing  the  company’s  payroll 
of  $3,500.  Thomas  R.  Phillips,  35,  of 
1121  Avenue  P,  Brooklyn,  secretary  and 
paymaster  of  the  firm,  was  shot  twice  in 
the  back  before  he  had  a  chance  to  draw 
his  gun  and  was  dead  before  he  realized 


what  was  happening.  Charles  C.  Cain, 
32,  of  238  75th  Street,  Brooklyn,  vice- 
president  was  struck  on  the  head  with  a 
blackjack  and  was  blinded  by  glass  from 
the  windshield  of  his  own  automobile, 
splintered  by  one  of  the  bullets  that 
passed  through  Phillips’s  body.  As  Cain 
lay  beside  the  body  of  Phillips  in  the 
street  one  of  the  bandits  from  the  auto¬ 
mobile  in  which  they  were  speeding  away 
leaned  out  and  deliberately  fired  two 
shots  at  him..  Cain’s  hat  has  two  bullet 
holes  in  it,  one  for  each  of  these  shots. 
No  arrests  were  made. 

Announcement  was  made  March  30  of 
the  completion  of  an  agreement  whereby 
the  wages  of  between  8,000  and  10,000 
building  trade  union  workers  will  be  in¬ 
creased  $1  a  day  throughout  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.  Under  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  wages  will  advance  from  $8  to  $9 
a  day  and  will  go  into  effect  April  1  and 
go  until  July  1,  1924,  under  the  contract 
drawn  up.  This  new  arrangement  abro¬ 
gates  a  contract  already  in  existence  and 
not  due  to  expire  until  next  July.  A 
half  day  Saturday  and  an  eight-hour  day 
during  the  week  are  also  stipulated. 

Fire  which  originated  in  a  building  at ' 
337  East  20th  Street,  New  York,  within 
the  shadow  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  March 
30,  caused  the  death  of  two  firemen,  the 
injury  of  14  others  and  destroyed  prop¬ 
erty  valued  at  $000,000.  The  flames 
spread  from  the  Universal  Circle  Paper 
Box  Company  to  the  five-story  factory 
building  occupied  by  the  Triangle  Sheet 
and  Metal  Company,  335  East  20th 
Street,  thence  to  the  four-story  structure 
of  the  Madison  'Wet  Wash  Laundry,  339 
East  20th  Street,  the  two  upper  floors 
of  a  tenement  house  at  341  East  20th 
Street  and  throough  the  block  to  the  .T. 
II.  Tooker  Show  Print  and  Lithograph 
Company,  340  to  342  East  27th  Street. 

A  five-story  old-fashioned  brick  build¬ 
ing  at  39  Eldridge  Street,  New  York, 
near  Canal  Street  and  the  Bowery,  which 
was  being  torn  down,  collapsed  March 
30,  burying  about  20  workmen  under  tons 
of  brick,  mortar  and  wood.  Joseph 
Lieppa,  aged  35,  of  510  James  Street, 
West  Hoboken,  was  taken  from  the 
wreckage  dead.  Nine  men  were  injured 
seriously. 

Seven  persons  were  killed  and  15  in¬ 
jured  near  Columbus,  O.,  March  30, 
when  a  Big  Four  Pullman  train  struck 
an  automobile  and  was  derailed  in  a 
grade  crossing  accident.  Running  an 
hour  late  the  heavy  Pullman  train,  en 
route  from  Boston  and  New  York  to  Cin¬ 


cinnati,  was  thrown  from  the  rails  by 
the  impact  and  the  sudden  application 
of  the  'brakes  after  the  engine  had 
plowed  through  the  automobile  at  the 
northern  edge  of  Columbus. 

The  carelessness  of  a  tenant  in  throw¬ 
ing  a  lighted  match  among  waste  paper 
in  a  closet  on  the  fourth  flooor  of  the 
five-story  tenement  at  134  Seventh  Street, 
New  York,  March  31,  cost  the  lives  of 
two  of  the  tenants  and  resulted  in  bums 
and  injuries  to  eight  other  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  two  firemen.  Firemen  rescued  a 
dozen  of  the  occupants  by  means  of  ex¬ 
tension  ladders.  All  of  the  tenants  were 
made  homeless. . 

Eleven  men  were  killed  and  four  were 
seriously  injured  following  the  collapse 
March  31  of  the  big  square  tower,  160 
feet  high,  forming  the  entrance  and  ele¬ 
vator  shaft  of  the  new  factory  of  the 
Fuller  Brush  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 
The  cause  of  the  crash  was  the  upsetting 
and  bursting  of  a  150-ton  steel  water 
tank  which  was  being  filled  for  the  first 
time  and  whose  50,000  gallons  maximum 
capacity  made  an  additional  weight  of 
about  370  tons  on  the  upper  floor  of  the 
tower.  The  tower  was  being  constructed 
in  the  center  of  the  main  factory  build¬ 
ing,  which  occupies  a  large  area  on  Wind¬ 
sor  Avenue  on  the  main  road  from 
Springfield  to  Hartford. 

After  one  of  the  most  sensational  trials 
in  Indiana  since  the  Volstead  act  became 
effective,  55  persons  were  convicted  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  at  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  March  31,  on  a  charge 
of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  liquor  law. 
The  defendants  are  all  residents  of  Gary 
and  Lake  County.  The  majority  are  of 
foreign  birth,  but  leading  the  list  of  those 
found  guilty  on  the  conspiracy  charge, 
which  carries  with  it  a  sentence  o'f  one 


day  to  two  years  or  a  maximum  fine  of 
$10,000,  or  both,  was  Roswell  O.  John¬ 
son,  mayor  of  Gary;  City  Judge  William 
M.  Dunn  and  Prosecutor  Dwight  M.  Kin¬ 
der,  William  II.  Olds,  sheriff  of  Lake 
County ;  Lewis  E.  Barnes,  former  sher¬ 
iff;  Clyde  Hunter,  former  county  prose¬ 
cutor;  Blaz  A.  Lucas,  a  .prominent  at¬ 
torney,  and  John  Bennett,  treasurer  of 
the  Republican  City  Committee  of  Gary. 
Two  of  those  found  guilty  were  women. 
All  were  permitted  to  remain  at  liberty 
on  their  original  bonds.  In  all  62  per¬ 
sons  were  put  on  trial.  Seven  were  ac¬ 
quitted. 

_  Five  persons  were  killed  at  Ashland, 
Ivy.,  April  1,  when  the  automobile  in 
which  they  were  riding  struck  g  passen¬ 
ger  train  at  a  crossing.  The  dead  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Tinsley,  their  eight- 
year-old  daughter,  Ernestine,  J.  R. 
Saunders,  all  of  Ashland,  and  Miss  Car¬ 
rie  Keevler  of  Greenup  County.  Mrs. 
Saunders,  her  two  children  and  a  baby 
of  the  dead  couple  escaped  serious  in¬ 
jury. 

One  man  was  shot  and  instantly  killed 
and  another  probably  fatally  wounded  in 
a  fight  at  an  election  of  Bridge  and  Struc¬ 
tural  Iron  Workers’  Local,  No.  17,  at 
Cleveland,  O.,  April  2. 

Governor  Smith  of  New  York  has  ve¬ 
toed  the  bill  which  would  prohibit  cities 
and  villages  from  enforcing  an  automo¬ 
bile  speed  limit  of  less  than  20  miles  an 
hour.’  The  minimum  under  the  present 
law  is  15  miles  an  hour.  Complaint  had 
been  made  that  many  small  villages 
adopted  the  15-mile  limit  and  maintained 
speed  traps  to  hold  up  motorists.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith  said  he  opposed  increasing 
the  speed  limit  until  the  Legislature  takes 
some  action  to  regulate  operation  of  mo¬ 
tor  vehicles.  One  of  the  bills'  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Governor  provides  for 
Statewide  licensing  of  all  operators. 

Three  of  the  10  men  indicted  on 
charges  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud  in 
the  sale  of  stock  of  the  Great  State  Pe¬ 
troleum  Company,  Inc.,  of  Texas,  bank¬ 
rupt,  pleaded  not  guilty  April  3  before 
Judge  Goddard  of  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  New  York  and  were  released 
in  $5,000  bail  each.  They  were  Alexander 
C.  Parker,  president ;  Harry  A.  Hurt, 
treasurer,  both  of  Dallas,  and  Wilbur  F. 
Sims  of  Corsicana,  Tex. 

Anothei*  vexation  was  added  to  the 
career  of  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  at  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  April  3,  when  he  was 
brought  up  in  the  net  spread  for  Fort 
Worth  oil  stock  promoters  by  the  United 


States  Government.  Cook  and  eight  of 
his  associates  in  the  Petroleum  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  are  among  the  25 
promoters  charged  in  Federal  Court  com¬ 
plaints  with  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 
Dr.  Cook  was  released  on  $25,000  bond. 
In  1920  Cook  consolidated  the  Texas 
Eagle  Oil  Company  and  the  Texas  Eagle 
Producing  and  Refining  Company  into  the 
Texas  Eagle  Oil  and  Refining  Company, 
capitalizing  the  latter  at  $5,000,000.  Cook 
launched  the  Petroleum  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  April  of  last  year  as  a  so- 
called  “merger.”  He  offered  to  exchange 
its  stock  for  the  stock  of  small  companies 
which  had  become  crippled  or  defunct, 
upon  the  stockholders  of  the  small  com¬ 
panies  putting  up  more  money. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  warning 
against  the  buying  of  weed  seeds  has  been 
sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus¬ 
try,  in  which  attention  is  called  to  the 
importance  of  the  seed  laws  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  States  and  the  advisability  of  buy¬ 
ing  in  the  State  of  residence.  “Buy  your 
farm  seeds  in  your  own  State,”  says  the 
statement  after  emphasizing  the  high  cost 
of  weeds,  “and  get  the  protection  of  your 
own  State  seed  law.  This  requires  all 
seeds  sold  in  your  .State  to  carry  a  label 
giving  the  quality  of  the  seeds  you  buy. 
and  if  you  'buy  from  a  dealer  outside,  you 
do  not  have  the  same  protection.  If  yon 
want  to  do  all  you  can  to  insure  a  good 
crop  through  the  use  of  good  seed  :  Buy 
in  your  own  State ;  buy  early  ;  examine 
the  label  carefully  for  statement  of  pure 
seed,  weed  seeds  and  germination ;  buy 
the  best  grade  you  can  get ;  send  a  sam¬ 
ple  to  your  State  seed  testing  laboratory 
for  test,  if  you  have  any  .doubt  about 
quality.” 

Appointment  of  a  legislative  committee 
to  investigate  marketing  and  transporta¬ 
tion  problems  is  provided  in  a  resolution 
introduced  March  29  by  Senator  Nathan 
Straus,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Senator  Straus  called  attention  to  the 
wide  difference  between  what  the  farmer 
receives  for  his  products  and  what  the 
consumer  in  the  city  pays.  The  proposed 
committee  would  be  made  up  of  three 
Senators  and  three  Assemblymen  and 
would  have  $15,000  to  spend  on  an  in¬ 
vestigation  to  be  completed  by  February 
15,  1924. 

A  report  was  issued  March  30  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  is  in¬ 
terpreted  in  official  circles  as  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  recent  spectacular  rise 
in  the  price  of  sugar  is  not  due  to  a 
shortage  of  that  commodity.  The  report 
estimated  that  the  world  production  of 
sugar  for  the  last  year  was  200.000  tons 
more  than  the  year  before  and  2,600.000 
tons  more  than  in  1913.  Although  beet 
sugar  production  in  the  United  States 
decreased  'by  about  347,000  tons,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  estimated  that 
the  increased  European  production  of 
506,000  tons  more  than  makes  up  for  the 
i  shortage.  It  was  said  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  sugar  in  this  country  has  in¬ 
creased  rapidly  in  recent  years,  due  to 
the  low  price  charged  for  it.  The  De¬ 
partment.  of  Justice  is  pursuing  two  lines 
of  _  investigation  to  determine  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
sugar.  .  YS  hile  there  were  few  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  governmental  investigation, 
it  was  said  “the  householder  may  be  as¬ 
sured  that  something  will  be  done  to 
lower  sugar  prices. 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Mr.  Mellon,  has  again  re¬ 
minded  owners  of  called  Victory  notes _ 

Victory  notes  bearing  the  distinguishing 
letters  A  to  F.  inclusive — that  they  ought 
to  collect  what  is  due  them  from  the 
Government.  Although  interest  on  these 
notes  ceased  absolutely  on  Deeethber  15 
1922,  the  holders  of  $80,000,000  of  them 
have  not  presented  them  for  payment. 
The  interest  loss  on  this  sum  is  estimated 
bv  the  Treasury  Department  to  be  $10,- 
000  a  day  to  the  holders  of  the  notes 
Mr.  Mellon  figures  that  over  $1,000  000 
m  interest  might  have  been  collected  bv 
those  neglectful  Victory  note  owners  if 
they  had  got  their  money  when  it  was 
ready  for  them  and  promptly  put  it  at 
work. 

Recommendations'  of  the  recent  Na¬ 
tional  Radio  Conference  for  reallocations 
of  ether  wave  lengths  as  a  means  of  re¬ 
ducing  interference  will  be  accepted  with 
certain  slight  modifications  by  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department,  Secretary  Hoover  an- 
nounced  April  1,  but  will  be  put  into 
effect  gradually.  Broadcasting  stations 
will  be  given  time  to  adjust  equipment 
to  their  wave  length  assignment,  and  no 
station  will  be  forced  to  cease  use  of  the 
present  360  meter  band  unless  it  so  de¬ 
sires. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

1‘  eb.  t  -April  23  —  Courses  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  horticulture,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  New  York  City. 

May  15-16 — American  Guernsey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club.  New  York  City. 

July  30-Aug.  3 — Farmers’  Week,  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Oct.  6-13- — National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-15  - — North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show, 
Westwood,  N.  .T. 


One  morning  Uncle  Ed  was  shaving 
himself  while  his  little  nephew  was  an 
interested  spectator.  “Robert,”  said  his 
uncle,  “don’t  you  want  me  to  shave  you, 
too?”  “No.  uncle.”  replied  the  little  fel¬ 
low.  “My  whiskers  ain’t  ripe  yet.” — 
New  York  Globe. 
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More  About  Basket  Splints 

The  inquiry  on  page  34G  regarding  ash 
splints  for  seating  chairs  and  making 
baskets  takes  me  back  70  years  or  more, 
when  I  was  a  boy  living  in  the  eastern 
part  of  New  York  State.  In  the  Winter, 
whe-  my  father  could  not  work  at  his 
mason  trade,  he  employed  part  of  his 
time  seating  chairs  and  making  baskets, 
i  sing  ash  splints.  I  helneu  him  pound 
out  the  splints.  Take  a  young  black  ash, 
free  from  knots  on  the  branches,  0  in.  or  so 
in  diameter,  split  in  quarters  or  smaller, 
remove  the  heart  wood,  split  the  outer 
part  or  sap  wood  into  strips  the  width 
the  splints  are  to  be,  about  %  in.  Dress 
the  sides  down  to  uniform  width,  then 
pound  on  a  block  of  wood  or  flat  stone 
with  a  wooden  mallet  till  the  layers  can 
be  separated  readily  by  hand,  using  a 
knife,  perhaps,  to  start  them,  care  being 
taken  not  to  let  them  split  across  a  grain, 
which  they  may  do  if  not  pounded  enough. 
This  should  be  done  while  the  wood  is 
green  or  fresh  cut.  The  splints  can  be 
tied  in  bundles  and  laid  away  for  future 
use,  but  must  be  soaked  in  water  before 
using  to  make  them  more  pliable.  In 
seating  chairs  the  first  course  of  splints 
from  front  to  back  of  chair  must  be 
spliced  together.  This  splicing  should  be 
done  on  the  underside  of  the  seat.  To 
make  the  splice  the  head  of  A  is  put 


through  slot  in  B,  and  then  turned  around 
s)  that  the  collar  projecting  beyond  the 
dotted  line  C  projects  over  the  dotted 
line  D,  making  a  secure  flat  joint. 

CHARLES  SLEMMER. 

Concerning  the  splints  used  for  making 
baskets  and  bottoming  chairs,  these  splints 
in  this  section  always  went  by  the  name 
of  “basket  stuff.’’  Years  ago  there  were 
always  old  men  in  town  who  were  basket- 
makers,  and  could  bottom  chairs.  Baskets 
were  also  made  by  the  Indians  at  Lincoln, 
and  in  those  times  everyone  knew  how'  the 
work  was  done  ;  but  basket-making  is  get¬ 
ting  to  be  almost  a  lost  art  around  here 
now.  At  present  I  do  not  know'  of  any 
white  people  who  make  baskets.  I  believe 
the  Indians  at  Old  Tow’n,  Me,,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  some  of  the  two  or  three  remaining 
Indian  families  at  Lincoln,  Me.,  still 
make  some  baskets. 

Years  ago  the  bulk  of  the  baskets  made 
around  here  were  large,  strongly  con¬ 
structed  utility  baskets.  Now  1  think 
most  of  the  baskets  made  are  small  fancy 
ones,  which  are  bought  as  souvenirs. 

The  kind  of  lumber  used  for  making 
basket  stuff  was  a  species  of  ash  growing 
in  low,  swampy  land  and  known  here  as 
yellow’  ash.  I  think  other  kinds  of  ash 
found  growing  in  swamps  w'ere  sometimes 
used.  Personally  I  never  heard  of  the 
white  ash  being  used,  but  cannot  say  if  it 
ever  wras  used  or  not.  Basket  stuff  could 
he  made  at  any  season  of  the  year  w'hen 
the  wood  was  not  frozen  ;  the  logs  could 
be  cut  in  the  Winter  if  more  convenient 
to  get  them  then,  and  made  into  basket 
stuff  after  they  thawed  in  the  Spring. 

Among  the  Indians  I  think  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  men  to  get  the  logs  and 
make  the  basket  stuff  and  for  the  squaws 
to  make  the  baskets.  The  clear  part  of 
the  tree  trunks  wms  used.  The  length  the 
logs  were  cut  depended  something  on  the 
size  of  baskets  to  be  made,  and  also  as  to 
how’  the  particular  trees  could  be  best  cut 
to  prevent  waste.  Any  size  of  trees  could 
he  used,  from  quite  small  to  large.  The 
round  logs  were  w'orked  up  into  basket 
stuff  by  peeling  the  bark  off  and  then 
pounding  the  log  wPh  a  sledge  hamneer, 
or  more  often  the  “poll”  or  back  of  a 
single-bitted  or  poll  ax,  until  the  fibers 
were  so  loosened  that  the  outer  layers 
could  be  peeled  off.  Then  the  pounding 
was  repeated,  and  so  on  until  the  whole 
log  was  w’orked  up. 

For  nice  w'ork  basket  stuff  w’as  some¬ 
times  smoothed  with  a  knife  before  using. 


It  was  always  soaked  in  water  to  make  it 
tough  and  pliable  before  weaving  in  either 
baskets  or  chairs.  The  backs  as  well  as 
the  bottom  of  the  chairs  were  often  idled 
with  basket  stuff.  As  the  basket  stuff 
was  stripped  from  the  logs  it  was  taken 
off  in  strips  of  varying  width,  which  were 
slit  up  in  fairly  uniform  strips  before 
using.  The  width  of  the  finished  strips 
depended  upon  the  use  for  which  it  was 
intended.  In  making  fancy  baskets  some 
of  the  strands  were  often  stained  red  or 
green  or  other  bright  colors.  When  mak¬ 
ing  fancy  baskets  a  species  of  sweet- 
scented  grass  is  often  woven  in.  which 
imparts  to  the  basket  a  sweet  smell. 

PERCIE  E.  LEE. 


Splints  and  Splint  Brooms 

To  get  basket  splints,  go  to  the  swamp 
or  woods  and  get  a  black  ash  tree  about 
ti  in.  in  diameter.  Peel  it  and  then  take 
it  on  a  hardwood  block  and  pound  it  with 
a  sledge  stick  till  it  begins  to  splinter  and 
peel  the  thickness  and  size  you  want. 
This  must  be  done  in  the  Spring,  while 
the  frost  is  going  out.  Roll  the  splints 
up,  and  when  you  want  to  use  them  dip 
them  in  hot  water  till  you  can  work  them. 
If  you  want  a  splint  broom,  get  a  yellow 
birch  tree  about  3  in.,  cut  it  the  length 
you  want  your  broom,  then  mark  how 
long  you  want  the  splints.'  Turn  back 
the  splints ;  when  you  have  enough  for 
your  broom  cut  out  the  heart  and  bring 
the  splints  back,  tie  them  down  and  pare 
down  the  handle.  MRS.  wm.  h.  smith. 


Temporary  Road  on  New  Seeding 

There  is  a  temporary  road  made  across 
a  clover  field  on  my  place,  on  account  of 


the  depth  of  snow,  a  detour,  in  fact,  as 
the  regular  road  running  between  stone 
walls  or  fences  is  filled  with  snow.  A 
few  days  since  a  new  detour  was  opened 
alongside  of  the  first  one  by  a  man  who 
looks  after  the  condition  of  the  roads. 
The  first  one  is  all  right,  covered  with 
ice  and  snow,  but  on  the  last  one  the  bobs 
are  running  on  bare  ground,  destroying 
the  seeding.  I  am  perfectly  willing  for 
anyone  to  cross  the  land  so  long  as  no 
damage  is  done.  Is  there  any  process  I 
can  take  so  as  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things?  G.  s. 

The  court  has  held  that  where  a  high¬ 
way  is  impassable  a  traveler  may,  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  use  land  of  an 
adjoining  owner,  but  he  must  go  upon  it 
near  the  highway,  and  use  as  little  as 
possible.  The  town  superintendent  has 
power  to  contract  with  the  owners  of 
lands  lying  along  highway,  at  such  points 
as  are  liable  to  snow  blockade,  for  the 
removal  of  the  fences  now  standing  along 
the  boundaries  and  replacing  of  such 
fences  with  wire  fence.  It  is  his  duty  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  necessary  moneys 
to  be  levied  and  collected  for  the  removal 
of  obstructions  caused  by  snow  and  for 
other  miscellaneous  purposes,  or  the  town 
board  may  determine  that  no  money  shall 
be  raised  for  the  removal  of  snow,  and 
that  such  obstruction  shall  be  removed 
by  the  labor  of  persons  and  corporations 
liable  to  be  assessed  for  highway  taxes, 
and  where  the  latter  provision  is  made 
a  list  of  the  persons  shall  be  prepared 
and*- the  estimated  number  of  days  shall 
be  prepared  and  filed  according  to  law. 
We  believe  you  have  done  your  part  in 
permitting  persons  who  wish  to  drive 
through  to  use  your  land,  and  if  the  per¬ 
son  who  has  now  laid  out  a  new  “road’’  is 
in  the  employ  of  the  town,  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  notify  your  supervisor  that 
you  will  expect  the  town  to  pay  for  any 
damage  which  you  sustain.  N.  T. 


STATEMENT  OK  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1012,  of  THE 
RURAL  N  EW -  YORK  E R,  published  weekly  at 
New  York,  N.  Y..  for  April  1.  1923. 

State  of  New  York,  K„  . 

County  of  New  York, 

Before  me.  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State 
and  iounty  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  John  J. 
Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  swom  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  that  the  following 
is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a 
daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc...  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to-wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher :  The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West 

30tli  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodcliff  Lake, 

New  Jersey. 

Managing  Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodcliff 
Lake,  New  Jersey. 

Business  Manager:  John  ,T.  Dillon,  Sherman  Square 
Hotel.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

The  Kural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  ,T.  Dillon,  Sherman  Square  Hotel,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

William  F.  Dillon,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood.  Woodcliff  Lake,  New  Jersey. 

3.  There  are  no  bondholders,  mortgagees,  or  other 
security  holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company,  hut  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
■holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  si n d 
this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

JOHN  J.  DI  LLON,  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  31st  day  of 
March,  1923. 

WILLIAM  A.  CROSBY,  [Seal.] 

Notary  Public.  N.  Y.  Co.,  252. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1924,) 


Air- Cure  Your  Hay 

with  McCormick-Deering  Hay  Tools 

IT  ISN’T  sun-drying  that  puts  quality  into  hay,  but  air-curing.  And  hay  is  air- 
cured  best  when  side-tedded  into  light,  breeze-sifting  windrows  such  as  those 
that  trail  off  in  the  wake  of  the 

McCormick -Deering  Side  Rake  and  Tedder 

You  can  follow  closely  behind  the  mower  with  this  machine  and  rake  the  hay  be¬ 
fore  the  leaves  begin  to  wilt.  The  teeth  strike  the  heads  of  the  hay  first  and  rake 

clean,  picking  up  every  last  wisp — and  there  is 
no  shattering  of  leaves.  The  hay  is  turned  com¬ 
pletely  over  and  deposited  in  snug,  airy  windrows 
through  which  the  air  circulates  freely,  curing 
evenly  both  stems  and  leaves  with  its  magic  touch. 

There  are  points  of  mechanical  excellence  that 
distinguish  this  fast-working,  gentle  hay-handling 
machine  from  all  other  types  of  side  rakes  and 
tedders.  There  are  also  many  points  of  mech¬ 
anical  excellence  that  distinguish  all  hay 
machines  made  in  the  International  Harvester 
factories — McCormick,  Deering  and  Milwau¬ 
kee  mowers,  McCormick-Deering  self-dump 
rakes,  tedders,  sweep  rakes,  stackers  and  load¬ 
ers.  Ask  your  near-by  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  to  show  you. 

International  Harvester  Company 


McCormick-Deering  Side  Rake 
and  Tedder 


McCormick  No.  6  Mower 
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“A.C.A.” 

Will  Cure 

Your  Cattle 
of 

Lice, 

Mange, 

Itching, 

in  15  Days 
or  you  don’t 
pay  me  a 
cent ! 


I  MEAN  just  what  I 
say.  "A  C  A.”  must 
cure  in  15  days— and 
'  don't  care  how  bad  a 
case  you  u;ive  me— if  it 
doesn't  cure  in  15  days 
you  get  your  money 
back  without  question. 
Try  a  can  on  my  say  so. 


A  can  of  "A.C.A.”  (concentrated)  produces  5  gallons 
of  solution.  Price.  S1.00,  including  delivery  charges. 
Apply  it  with  brush,  sponge  or  spray. 

GUARANTEED  NON-POISONOUS. 


Send  No  Money  0TS 

ery.  If  it  doesn't  cure  Lice,  Mange  or  Itch  in  15  days 
I’ll  return  every  cent  you  paid.  Your  word  is  good 
enough  for  me.  Write  today  and  be  convinced. 

L.  BARON 

Baco  Laboratories 

Dept.  7D  1884  Pitkin  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NOW 


DIRECT 

TBOM 

9 


B  icy  Saving 

Fox*  Fence  Bugers 

You  can  now  buy  the  famous  Peerless 
fence  cheaper  than  you  ever  bought  it 
before — we  have  opened  our  factory 
doors  direct  to  the  farmer — same  high 
quality — low  factory  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Enormous  Saving. 

Wee  retainer  Send  name  and  address 
for  free  104-page  cata¬ 
log  of  Peerless  Fence  — Barb  Wire — Steel 
Posts— Roofing  and  Paints.  Rock  bottom  fac¬ 
tory  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
get  our  new  “Direct  From  Fac¬ 
tory”  money  saving  catalog. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  4310.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Factor!**  at  Cleveland.  O.  ,  10 
Adrian.  Mich.  Mamphta,  T«nn 


INSTANTLY  ADJU$ 

•to  any  length 

Adjust  your  hame  strap 
every  time  you  put  it  on. 

Do  not  have  it  too  tight 
or  too  loose.  Simple  pull 
the  Dodson  all  steel 
hame  strap  until  you  get 
an  exact  fit.  No  pins  to 
adjust,  lose  or  break. 

Won’t  cut  into  the  col¬ 
lar.  Flexible  as  leather. 
Cheapest  because  it  outlasts  a 
dozen  leather  straps 
Price,  50c.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s, 
order  from  us,  giving  dealer’s  name 
Niagara  Metal  Stamping  Corp.  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 


77Te  DODSON 

ALL  STEEL  HAME  STRAP 


Jk  95  Jftne/dcafi 

^SEPARATOR 

On  trial.  Easy  runningyeasilycleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  7075  Bainbridge.M.  Y. 


A  More  Efficient  Food  Cooker 
And  Water  or  Sap  Boiler 

FARMERS’  FAVORITE 
FEED  COOKER 

Burn  chunks.  Ion#  sticks,  or  cobs. 
Heat  water  quicker;  boil  spraying 
mix,  sorghum  or  sap  ;  render  lard  ; 
make  soap  ;  can  vegetables  and  fruit. 
Pays  for  itself  In  fatter  pigs,  more 
milk,  more  winter  eg gs. 

Sizes— 25  gals,  to  100  gals,  capa¬ 
city.  Write  for  literature  and 
prices— and  money  hack  offer . 

CHAMPION  SHEET  METAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  201  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

(Successor  to  Champion  Milk  Cooler  Ca.) 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


There  have  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  is — 234 
pages  of  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Man’s  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
jneatly  bound  in  cloth 

Price  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

Rural 

New-Yorker 

333 W.  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Dairy  Cow  Conformation 

Will  you  give  some  of  the  points  in  the 
conformation  of  a  good  dairy  cow? 

Pennsylvania.  b.  vr. 

Capacity  for  consumption  of  large 
amounts  of  coarse  food  is  essential,  and 
the  udder  should  evidence  working  active 
cells.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  largest 
cow  nor  the  one  with  the  largest  bread 
basket  that  is  the  best  feeder,  nor  does  it 
follow  that  the  cow  with  the  largest  or 
most  shapely  udder  excels  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  Feeding  and  milking  qualities 
are  inherited,  and  the  machinery  neces¬ 
sary  for  efficient  functioning  is  of  many 
designs.  Conformation  alone  is  not  a 
safe  index  to  internal  function.  The  abil¬ 
ity  to  consume  food  and  convert  it  effi¬ 
ciently  into  dairy  products  is  an  inher¬ 
ited  characteristic.  Purebred  animals  are 
more  likely  to  possess  these  qualifications 
than  grade  animals,  and  surely  have 
greater  ability  in  perpetuating  these  char¬ 
acteristics  or  passing  them  on  to  their  off¬ 
spring.  Such  possessions  as  a  long  slim 
head,  lean  neck,  large  muzzle,  knife-like 
withers,  open  vertebra,  refined  articula¬ 
tions  and  chiseled  quarters  add  individual¬ 
ity  and  establish  a  pleasing  conformation. 
They  also  indicate  breeding  and  quality. 
Constitutional  vigor  indicated  by  a  large 
heart  girth,  capacity  indexed  by  a  large 
barrel,  milk  capacity  suggested  by  exten¬ 
sive  development  of  the  circulatory  and 
mammary  system— all  these  are,  of 
course,  major  characteristics. 

The  mere  matter  of  weight  is  not  a 
safe  index.  The  texture  of  the  skin  and 
quality  of  the  hair  rather  identifies  con¬ 
dition  than  the  milk-making  function. 
Such  possessions,  however,  do  suggest  a 
complete  and  efficient  circulatory  system, 
another  evidence  of  complete  unity  of 
those  organs  useful  in  the  stimulation  of 
milk.  Color  markings  vary  with  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  Guernseys  are  famous  for 
their  yellow  pigmentation,  and  it  is  re¬ 
flected  in  their  milk,  which  usually  car¬ 
ries  an  attractive  golden  color.  The 
average  percentage  of  butterfat  of  the 
Jersey s  is  slightly  above  that  of  the 
Guernseys.  The  latter  are  larger  than 
the  Jerseys  and  are  believed  to  possess 
more  constitutional  vigor. 


Feeding  Family  Cow 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  feed  the 
family  cow  during  her  dry  period,  also 
after  freshening-?  She  is  a  good  grade 
Holstein-Ayrshire,  due  to  freshen  in 
April,  js  in  fine  condition.  At  present 
we  are  feeding  a  small  amount  of  grain  ; 
equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  bran,  eornmeal 
and  ground  oats,  about  a  peck  a  day  of 
mangel  beets  and  good  clover  hay.  She 
eats  very  little  salt,  although  it  is  kept 
before  her.  Give  a  grain  mixture  and 
amount  to  feed  during  the  dry  period ; 
also  one  when  she  is  in  milk.  Should  the 
same  mixture  be  fed  when  she  is  on 
grass,  and  is  it  profitable  to  feed  grain 
to  a  cow  when  on  grass  if  kept  for  fam¬ 
ily  use?  Are  we  feeding  enough  beets? 

Horseheads,  N.  Y.  s.  h. 

The  addition  of  15  per  cent  of  linseed 
meal  to  your  ration  consisting  of  equal 
parts,  by  weight,  of  bran,  eornmeal  and 
ground  oats,  will  make  a  satisfactory 
mixture  for  your  dry  cow,  to  be  fed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  After  she  freshens  a 
mixture  consisting  of  three  parts  of 
ground  oats,  two  parts  of  eornmeal,  two 
of  bran,  two  of  linseed  meal,  one  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  and  one  of  gluten  feed  is 
proposed.  When  the  cow  is  turned  out 
on  luxuriant  pasture  in  the  early  Spring 
the  ration  can  be  simplified,  and  may 
consist  of  a  combination  of  five  parts  of 
eornmeal,  three  parts  of  cottonseed  meal 
and  two  parts  of  oats.  Include  some 
grain  in  her  ration  every  day  of  her  life, 
regardless  of  whether  she  is  dry  or  in 
milk.  This  practice  will  enable  her  to 
maintain  her  flesh  and  vigor,  produce  a 
healthy  calf,  and  continue  her  lactation 
period  uninterrupted.  Where  cows  are 
not  fed  grain  during  their  dry  period  and 
allowed  to  lose  flesh  fighting  flies  and 
eating  dry  or  parched  grass,  it  is  never 
possible  to  obtain  as  much  milk  during 
the  balance  of  the  season  as  would  follow 
the  practice  of  keeping  them  in  good 
condition  throughout  the  year.  The 
amount  of  grain  fed  can  vary  according 
to  the  production  anil  flesh-carrying  con¬ 
dition  of  the  individual;  but  it  is  always 
good  judgment  to  provide  some  concen¬ 
trates. 

The  question  of  roughage  and  succu¬ 
lence  is  an  important  one,  and  for  family 
cows  beet  pulp  is  clearly  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  source  of  succulence  to  be  fed 
during  the  Winter  and  during  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Summer  when  pastures  are 
dry  and  the  grass  unpalatable.  Four  or 
5  lbs.  of  the  dry  beet  pulp,  moistened  with 
water  and  fed  twice  daily,  will  give  good 
results.  Alfalfa  and  clover  hay  provide 
the  best  roughage  and  can  be  fed  in  un- 
limiied  quantities  to  milk  cows. 

If  the  cow  does  not  eat  a  reasonable 
amount  of  salt,  then  I  should  add  1% 
per  cent  of  salt  to  the  grain  mixture. 
This  will  be  sufficient  for  all  her  needs, 
and  will  enable  her  to  produce  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount  of  hydrochloric*  acid  in  her 
stomach  to  complete  digestion.  . 


NOW  you  can  get  a  De  Laval  Milker  on  any  terms  you  desire — 
for  cash,  on  time,  or  on  installments. 

Over  20  years  were  spent  in  the  development  of  the 
De  Laval  Milker,  until  the  De  Laval  Company  was  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  of  its  mechanical  perfection.  Since  then  over  10,000 
have  been  sold  and  actual  use  has  proved  the  De  Laval  to  be 
superior  to  any  other  method  of  milking. 

Increased  production  enabled  prices  to  be  reduced  in  September 
1921  and  again  in  September  1922,  which  now  places  De  Laval 
Milker  prices  on  a  “rock  bottom”  basis. 

Finally,  the  announcement  of  these  extremely  liberal  terms 
places  the  De  Laval  within  the  reach  of  any  one  needing  a  milking 
machine. 

For  10%  down  you  can  start  using  a  De  Laval  right  now,  and 
6%  a  month  for  15  months  pays  for  it.  You  can  save  enough  in 
time  and  labor,  and  get  enough  more  milk  of  better  quality,  to 
more  than  meet  the  monthly  payments. 

There  is  now  no  need  of  :  milking  by  hand,  which  is  slow, 
costly  and  disagreeable.  Get  your  De  Laval  in  now  before  your 
rush  season.  See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  us  for  full  in¬ 
formation.  V 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29  E.  Madison  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Street 


Now!  you  can  get  a 

De  Laval  Milker 


An  occasional  Red  SEAL  Lye  bath  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hog 
and  their  pen  pays  big  profits.  Lye  will  also  sweeten  the 
swill  and  insure  healthy  pork  at  killing-time. 

Successful  stockmen,  dairy-farmers  and  poultrymen  use 
RED  SEAL  Lye  in  a  hundred  different  ways— 


as  a  spray  tor  trees  when  dormant,  a  cleaner 
for  automobile  transmission -cases,  farm- 
machinery  and  household  needs.  (Do  not 
use  on  aluminum.) 

Red  SEAL  Lye  softens  water  and  makes 
the  best  soap  you  ever  saw.  Booklet 
explaining  uses  in  detail,  sent  on  request. 

Full  directions  in  each  can.  Be  sure  and 
buy  only  the  genuine  Red  SEAL  Lye. 

P.  C.  Tomson  &  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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Chicks 
from  noted 
High- 

Production 

Flocks 


GOOD  CHICKS  from  the  flocks 
of  successful  commercial  poul- 
trymen  of  the  noted  Toms  River, 
N.  J.,  poultry  section. 

White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from 
pedigreed,  bred-to-lay  hens,  mated 
to  sons  of  200-egg  layers  or  better. 
May  chicks  will  develop  into  ex¬ 
cellent  winter  layers  and  after  May 
15th  are  lower  in  price.  Place 
your  order  now  for  some  of  these 
May  money  makers. 

HARDY  PULLETS,  8  to  10  WEEKS  OLD 

Vigorous,  selected  pullets,  care¬ 
fully  raised,  and  ready  to  grow 
rapidly  into  early  fall  layers. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Folder 

Authorized  Breeders'  Association 

Wm.  Johnstone,  Mgr. 

Bo*  F  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 

Uomhtr  International  Baby  Chick  Anoeiation 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS  AND 
BARRED  ROCKS 

Minorcas  lay  largest  chalk-white  eggs  of  any 
known  fowl.  Hens  weigh  7  and  8  pounds. 
Beautiful  greenish-black  plumage,  red  comb 
and  large,  white  earlobes.  High  grade  selected 
Barred  Rocks.  Minorca  eggs  $2.00  to  $5.00  a 
setting  of  15  eggs;  Rock#  $2.00  to $5.00.  Minorca 

chicks  $22.00  a  hundred;  Rocks,  20  cents.  _ _ 

EDWARD  B.  TAYLOR,  M*r.,  Task  Farm*,  Napanach,  New  Y»rk 


Pedigreed  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock 

DIDDCn  D  fif'd  C  A  Laying  Strain  that  wins  in  Lay - 
DAnflCU  nUunu  ing  Contests.  You  get  Certified 
Stock  in  buying  A. C.  Jones'  Rocks.  313  Eggs.  World's 
OFFICIAL  Record  for  Barred  Rock  hen  made  by  a 
member  of  our  winning  pen  in  N.  American  Laying 
Contest.  Just  remember  it's  A.  C.  Jones’  strain 
that  made  and  holds  all  the  world’s  Official  Records 
on  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  •  Georgetown,  Delaware 


FRANCA1S’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Twice  winners  at  8torrs.  Last  six  pens  there  aver¬ 
aged  200  eggs  per  bird.  Leading  Rock  pens  last  year 
at  Storrs  and  Illinois  contests.  Booking  orders  for 
eggs  and  chicks.  Cockerels  and  pullets. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach.  Naw  York 


PARKS  STRAIN  rocks 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

From  high  -producing.  Trapnested  stock.  Chicks 
$18  to  $35  per  100. 

Circular.  Pioneer  Orchards,  Hancock,  Md. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

1920- 21  Storrs  contest  high  Rock  Den  and  individual. 

1921- 22  contests  2nd  Rock  pen  at  Storrs  and  Cornell. 
1st  at  Quincy,  3rd  at  Puyallup.  Certified  and  Pedi 
greed  Breeding  Cockerels  for  sale.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Baby  Chicks.  Circular.  W.  It.  11.  KENT,  Oai.novla,  N.T 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks  ®SB\h&T2 ! 

now  ready.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Cockerels  and  hens  at  * 
reasonable  price.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Make  Money  Raising  Squabs 


Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders 
shipped  everywhere.  Write  for  prices. 
Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  Specialty, 

Allston  Squab  Co.,  38  N.  Beacon  St,  Allston,  Mass. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridge 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheaiant*,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl,  Cranes.  Storks.  Swam 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animali 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardl£!p 


Bourbon  Red  Turkey 

BARRED  ROCKS.  PEKIN  DUCKS,  GEESE,  BOSTON 
WINNERS.  Send  for  your  circular. 

CORKHILL  FARMS  Lanesboro,  Mass. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  strain  that  win*  at  the  laying  competitions, 
with  official  records  over  300  eggs.  Chicks,  eggs  and 
stock  for  sale.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Four  Bronze  HEN  TURKEYS 

and  one  tom  (all  of  1922.)  Good,  large,  vigorous 
stock.  Price.  $45.  A  Iso  a  few  turkey  eggs  at  $5  for 
eleven.  Rock-Cliff  Farm,  Brogueville,  Pa. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  S* 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland,  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  prices  address 

S.  BRADFORD  ALLYN  Box  34  BELMONT.  MASS 


ECKHARTS’  BARRED  ROCKS|Bt"w*k 

Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Baby  Chicks.  Supply  limit¬ 
ed.  To  avoid  disappointment  order  early. 

C.  W.  B  H.  J.  ECKHART  •  Shohola,  Pa, 


HomesVeaS  barred  rocks 

MATCHINC  EGGS  from  PARK'S  strain,  mated  to  PARK'S  PER. 
HALE  $*  poi-  15;  from  flock  ALL  PARK'S  strain,  92  per 
15;  *6  per  50,  and  $18  per  100.  Mrs. C.  I.  Msrth.li  F»r,«»ill«.R.T. 


hatchihVecss  PEKIN  JHgyjM* 

BE  AUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  Lan|  Island,  N.  Y. 


P 


ARDEE'S 
ERFECT 
UK  IN 


DUCKLINGS 


Hatching;  Eggs 
Price  List  Free 

PARDEE'S  PEKIRS.Itlip.N.T. 


FOR  SALE  Svpe-  paL|.  riiieUinir*  HATCHING  EGGS.  Prices 
ri»r  Quality  Whila  I  OK  111  UUGKI I  Mgs  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  BUENA  VISTA  KA11M,  AcsoLeek,  Maryland 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Mammoth  Pekin  Pucks. 

A  BY  <1  HICKS.  Catalogue  Free. 

WHITE  WINGS  FARM.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Anderson,  Mooresville,  Ind. 


BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 

Laying.  Parks' strain.  $2.50  each. 
Kiverdale  Poultry  Farm  Riverdale,  N.  J, 


W H ITE  P.  ROCKS- White Wyandottes 
The  Farmer's  best.  Hen  hatched.  Free  range.  Easy 
keepers.  Good  foragers.  Broilers,  roasters.  Win¬ 
ter  layer*.  Fred  Woodruff  ,  Florida,  N.  Y. 


Trapnested  Barred  Rocks.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Stock.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  ARTHUR  L.  REARLES.RhR.  Milford, Hew  Hampahir* 


Mammoth  TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS 
from  olil  geese,  20  to  28  lbs.  One  a  Garden  Winner.  Fif¬ 
ty  cts.  each.  MacPHERSON  FARM,  Millington,  N.  J. 


SALK  Geese  Eggs  from  prize  winning  stock.  Easily 

raised.  Fine  market  birds.  Wildacrai  Farmi,  E.  Grasnsrith,  R.  I 


FOR  SALE-White  CHINA  GEESE  EGGS 

45c  each.  Barred  Hock  hatching  eggs,  $1.25  per  16. 
Pekin  Duck  eggs,  $1  per  11.  All  eggs  guaranteed  80  per 
cent,  fertile.  Krookslde  Poultry  Y'ards,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  Laying  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

15e;  mixed.  10c.  100*  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid  pamph.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlistervilie,  Ps. 


Barred  Rock  Hatching  EGGS 

State  tested  white  diarrhea.  92  for  15;  98  and  $1  O  100 
Circular.  RL0  PICKARR  FARM,  Ita  Zl,  Cancard  Junction,  Maaa 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Wyandottes,  Plymouth  flocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
GIANT  ROUEN 
INDIAN  RUNNER 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE.  PA. 

££CHIX}DUX£r 

ery  any  time  you  say  TRIMMAL’S,  Rochester  Larges! 
Chick  Dealers,  289-291  West  Main  St,,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CALL  DUCKS,  $4  A  PAIR 

Call  Ducks  eggs,  $1 .75  a  setting,  Postpaid.  Brown 
Leghorn  eggs,  $1.25  setting  of  15  eggs.  Day-old 
ducklings,  30c  each,  Postpaid.  Ducklings  are  call 
ducks.  Wm.  Carstens,  Port  Clinton,  O.  R.  F.  0.3 


Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs  For  Hatching 
12  eggs,  $9  ;  over  25,  16c  each.  Quality  stock. 

Maple  Grove  Farm  -  Fillmore,  N.Y. 


Hatching  Eggs  of  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 

Catalog  free.  Hares  and  Dogs.  II.  11.  FREED,  Telford,  P». 


Champion  “Goldbank”  strain. 


inoth  BrOnZ® T urkeys  Sired  by  h  '  son  ofafliat  prize 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Mias  IDA  CHL’MBLET,  Draper,  Va. 


Ffl  StOCk  *i'*ne  J’oaaltry,  Turkey*,  Geese,  htioka, 


LargO  OIUUK  Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeon*,  Collie*. 

stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  t'lONEKK  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 


Beautiful  Gold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 

Kgg*  for  Hatching.  Selected  from  our  best  yards. 

THOMAS  REILY  -  Plymouth,  Mass. 


BREEDERS  AND  EGGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOLDER  Box  29  Sellersville.  Pa. 


T I  IK) If  PV  f  HORNING’S  BourbonKeds 
IUMVC1  140  EGG  RECORD  STOCK. 
^  C  1  Price  list  ready. 

Ve  V»  O  l  FL0NA  HORNING  Owego,  N.  Y. 


T  U  R  KEYS 

Hens  &  25  to  30-lb.  TOMS.  W.  Randel,  R.  1,  Seymour,  Conn. 


DAY-OLD-DUCKLINGS  { 

From  selected  and  properly  mated  stock.  The  kind 
that  live  and  grow.  WAYNE  COUNTY  DUCK  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY  CO..  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


What  Is  a  “Soft  Roaster”? 

I  have  read  about  roasters,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  time  of  the  year  they  are 
to  be  ready  or  what  they  call  roasters. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  someone  who 
can  tell  whether  pullets  and  cockerels  are 
roasters,  or  just  one  or  the  other. 

Pennsylvania.  H.  H.  S. 

The  name  roaster  is  applied  to  any 
quickly-grown  young  chicken  of  good  size 
that  is  in  prime  condition  for  roasting. 
Cockerels,  if  quickly  grown,  kept  away 
from  the  females,  and  sold  before  the  flesh 
hardens,  are  marketable  as  roasters  if 
in  good  order.  Usually  cockerels  lose 
softness  of  flesh  early,  and  if  fully  ma¬ 
tured  or  running  with  females,  they  are 
marketable  only  as  young  stags. 

Small  roasters  are  always  in  demand, 
and  should  weigh  dressed  from  4 y2  to  6 
lbs.  each.  Large  roasters  include  those 
which  weigh  from  dy2  to  10  lbs.  each, 
and  some  specially  grown  chickens  that 
may  reach  the  weight  of  12  and  even  14 
lbs.  each.  Top  weights  are  seldom 
reached  except  in  caponized  males. 

'Soft  roasters  are  specially  grown  roast¬ 
ers,  often  called  “Winter  chickens.” 
These  include  the  pullets;  the  cockerels 
are  all  caponized  as  soon  as  large  enough. 
Both  are  dressed  clean,  i.  e.,  no  feathers 
left  on,  as  is  the  case  with  capons  in  gome 
markets.  - 

These  soft  roasters  are  rapidly  grown, 
fed  very  largely  on  corn,  beef  scrap  and 
milk,  with  greens  and  succulent  vege¬ 
tables.  The  object  is  to  grow  a  good  large 
frame  and  upholster  it  well  with  an 
abundance  of  soft  flesh,  with  ample  fat 
well  distributed,  and  to  get  this  growth 
as  quickly  as  possible,  marketing  the 
chicken  before  the  flesh  loses  its  youthful 
bloom  and  softness.  The  pullets  n\ust 
be  ready  to  market  before  they  are  ma¬ 
ture  enough  to  lay.  A  skillful  soft  roaster 
grower  will  bring  pullets  up  to  dress  off 
from  5y>  to  8  lbs.,  and  capons  to  dress 
6  to  10  lbs.  at  six  months  old  and  in  prime 
soft  flesh.  The  capons  are  sometimes  car¬ 
ried  a  few  weeks  longer  to  make  weights 
of  from  12  to  14  lbs. 

The  popular  breeds  for  this  purpose  are 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Light  Brahmas. 
Preference  is  usually  given  to  a  cross  of 
Light  Brahma  males  on  White  Plymouth 
Rock  females.  Straight  Light  Brahmas 
are  quite  as  popular  as  the  cross.  Black 
Langshans  make  splendid  soft  roasters, 
but  are  less  popular  on  account  of  the 
light-colored  skin  and  dark-feathered 
shanks.  The  breed  is  hardy  and  can  he 
pushed  for  rapid  growth,  and  holds  soft¬ 
ness  of  flesh  for  a  long  period.  Customers 
who  once  try  them  come  back  for  more. 
The  Jersey  Black  Giants  are  also  being 
pushed  to  the  front  as  a  roaster  breed. 

Hatching  is  done  in  the  late  Summer, 
Fall  and  Winter.  It  requires  skill  and 
good  judgment  to  have  the  flock  “ripe” 
to  market  when  top  prices  prevail. 

While  there  is  demand  for  roasting 
chickens  at  all  seasons,  the  usual  period 
of  demand  for  soft  roasters  is  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  August. 
The  highest  prices  usually  are  obtainable 
between  the  last  of  May  and  the  middle 
of  July.  Prices  hold  at  fair  average  for 
earlier  birds  and  are  lowest,  as  a  rule, 
during  the  latter  part  of  July  and  in 
August.  In  pre-war  days  prime  soft 
roasters  used  to  retail  at  from  45  to  50 
cents  per  lb.  During  the  nast  few  seasons 
the  supply  has  been  considerably  less  than 
the  demand,  and  on  several  occasions  the 
retail  prices  has  gone  as  high  as  t>0  cents 
per  lb.  for  the  prime  quality,  soft-meated 
product.  Many  of  the  older  soft  roaster 
growers  went  out  of  the  business  during 
war  times,  but  interest  is  now  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  and  there  is  an  effort  to  stage  a 
“comeback”  in  this  branch  of  the  poultry 
industry  in  Southeastern  New  England. 

PRINCE  T.  WOODS,  M.  D. 

Massachusetts. 


Leg  Weakness 

We  have  80  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  40 
being  in  each  house,  one  pen  being  in 
separate  building,  10x15  ft.,  with  board 
floor.  Hens  appeared  very  well  until  a 
week  ago,  and  they  commenced  to  go 
down  on  their  legs,  so  they  could  not 
walk  two  or  three  days,  and  then  again 
none.  I  took  these  hens  out  and  cooped 
them  up  separately  in  a  barn,  and  most 
now  seem  all  right.  This  still  continues 
more  or  les.  I  put  some  Epsom  salts  in 
their  water  a  couple  of  days,  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  do  them  much  good.  These 
hens  have  had  much  before  them,  grit, 
shells,  scratch  feed  and  some  whole  corn, 
the  usual  feeding  time.  C.  II.  R. 

Goshen,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  very  common  trouble,  but 
there  seems  to  be  little  known  about  it. 
It  may  be  due  to  heavy  feeding  with 
little  exercise,  to  the  presence  of.  large 
numbers  of  intestinal  worms,  to  rheuma¬ 
tism,  or  other  and  indefinite  causes.  I 
should  give  each  fowl  affected  a  good  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  castor  oil,  and  place  it  by 
itself,  where  the  flock  could  not  run  over 
it.  If  the  trouble  appears  to  spread  in 
the  flock,  turning  it  loose  out  of  doors 
upon  the  bare  ground,  if  you  have  any 
bare  ground  in  that  section  of  the  State, 
might  help.  If  you  wish  to  administer 
Epsom  salts  to  the  flock,  dissolve  1  lb. 
per  100  birds  in  all  the  drinking  water 
for  the  day ;  don’t  just  put  “some”  in 
their  drinking  water.  M.  B.  d. 


ek1sly  ells  chicks 

“  The  Strain  that  Produces  ” 

We  trap-nest  and  pedigree  breed  to  save  you 
money.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Breeding  Cockerels.  8  weeks  Pullets.  Hatching  Eggs 

B.  S.  ELLS  .  .  Vineland,  N.  J. 

BARRON  S.C.W.  LEGHORN 

Chick*  and  hatching  eges  of  superior  quality.  Foun¬ 
dation  stock  200  to  30(l-egg  strain.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lar.  Stephen  Brundage,  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 

S.C. BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Eng.  W.  Leghorns,  290  pedigree,  300  fine  hens.  Egg*, 
15,  SI  to  $3;  100,  $5  to  S8.  6  matings.  Catalogue 

VEKA  FULTON  B  98  Gallipolis,  Ohi 6 

Trapnested  White  Leghorn*.  Eggs,  98  hundred 

1  .Chicks,  $16  hundred.  WKRNER  BBOS..  Mt.  Marian,  N.T. 

IPedig’reed  OOCKERELS 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  9*— 

910.  Exhibition  and  contest  winners.  Eggs— chicks _ 

mating  list.  H.  C.  SM.L.  ENGLttH,  (es  141-H,  Bound  Iresk.R.  J.  K.O.  1 

U/hlte  Leghorn  Quality  Chicks,  Snperior  layers, 
wl  Write  NELSON’S  -  Grove  City,  Pa 

wh?tke  LEGHORN  CHIXpf^V 

Bank  Ref.  Circular.  Geo.  Cullen,  Elkview,  Pa. 

Day-Old  Chicks— S.C.WhiteLeghorns  iL$ESSS*« 

my  circular  and  price  list  IIARVKT  FISH K It,  Milford,  N.  I. 

Bose  Rrnwn  1  orrhnrn*  Helivy  layiner,  hardy, standard 
Comb  Drown  Legnorns  bred  Eggs,  92.50  per  15;  94  pet- 

30;  910  per  hundred,  delivered.  BRUSH  S  SDH.  Millen,  VermaM 

S.  O.  T7V.  XjEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  healthy,  selected  stock.  Barron  strain.  $14  per 
hundred,  April  aml.JIay.  EMERSON  KEtl.T,  Aspers,  Fa. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 
bred  from  selected  stock  ;  pedigreed  males  on  free 
range  ;  price  reasonable.  Booking  orders  now. 

MANOR  POULTRY  FARM  -  Manorville.  L.  1.,  N.  V. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  Chicks.  $16  per  hundred.  Cockerels,  $3  each. 

McDOWELL  PANCAKE  Romney,  West  Virginia 

OHICKS-JS.  O.  -VST.  XjEGHORNS 

13c;  Barred  Rocks.  15c;  S.  C.  Anconas,  16c ;  Mixed, 
11c.  10(1%  Guar.  Order  from  this  adv.  Circular  free. 
The  Krookside  Farm  McAlistervilie,  Fa. 

CHICKS  16  Cents 

White  Leghorn,  from  selected  stock.  Circular. 

\V.  JANDA  -  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs  £a?nDPeTdig"ed 

cockerels  and  selected  hens,  most  profitable  strain  of  layers, 
their  ancestors  nearly  20  years  have  been  great  layers— the 
strongest  guarantee  of  breeding  value.  On  free  ranee, 
booking  orders,  circular.  HAMILTON  FARM.  Hunlingles,  N.  Y. 

LAWRENCEVILLE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Healthy,  farm-raised  Leghorns.  S.  C.  White  (ex¬ 
clusively)  trap-nested,  bred-to-lay.  Better  chicks  at 
hatchery  prices.  Catalog.  Boa  R.  Phone  98M  Lawrenceville.  N.  J 

Jersey  BlackGiants 

Cnrna  89—50:  816 — 100.  Chicks,  40c  each.  Stock, 
LbBJ  85.  Fine  birds.  Don’t  wait.  Order  from 
this  adv.  S  a  t  i  s  f  a  c  *  i  o  n  guaranteed.  NORTH 
CASTLE  FARM  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York 

JERSEY  33  LAC  KC3-I  ANTS 

Hatching  eggs,  $6  for  IS.  From  Pen  A,  containing  my 
Syracuse  and  Madison  Square  Winners.  Extra  large, 
rangey,  selected  stock.  W.  M.  It  owe,  Avon,  New  York 

XX.  X.  HEXED  SUPREMACY 

HEST  S.  C.  RED  FEN  Storrs  Contest  1916,  1918, 
1920  HEST  INDIVIDUAL  KED  in  Contest  1916- 
18-20-21.  Best  individual,  best  pen  and  best  consec¬ 
utive  yearly  production  records  ever  made  by  any 
breeder  of  R.  I.  Reds  at  Storrs  contests.  Average  for 
six  consecutive  years  in  contest,  182  eggs  per  bird. 
All  birds  bred  and  owned  by  us.  Eggs  and  chicks 
for  sale.  PINECREST  ORCHARDS.  R.  D.  2,  Groton,  Mass. 

D  f |  D  I  Rafie  Ekgs  for  Hatching.  $8  per  100  ;  $1.60 
It.  U,  tl,  I,  110U3  per  15.  Vigorous  stock.  Free  range. 
II.  H.  OWEN  -  Khinebeck,  New  York 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds  and  White  Rocks 

Eggs,  $9,  Itoy  11.  Anderson,  Fishklll,  New  York 

Utility  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  ?ggSh*j! 

per  15,  Delivered.  BURDETTE  C.  STREETER.  King  Ftrry,  N.  T.  B. 

Choice  Buff  Orpington  f£GG5 

From  Prize  Winning  Stock.  A  limited  number  of 
eggs  for  hatching  will  be  sold  at  86  per  setting. 

VICTOR  FARMS  Bellvale,  New  York 

Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks  cTi1 ?? f 

and  Hatching  Eggs.  1.  TltOl'E A  NO,  Sparrowbnah,  New  York 

Quality  Barred  Rock  Hatching  Eggs  *V?s  ori£r 

Blind  red.  L,  HOWARD  -  Quakertown,  N.  J • 

9  R  Rrnwn  1  sirhnrne  Ku,P  strain.  Bred  to  lay  and  do 

0.  U.  Drown  Legnorns  lay.  Chicks  for  sale.  Circular 

free.  Hugh  E.  Patterson,  Clayton,  N.  Y'.  Boat*  1 

fjoldcn  Wyandotte  Eggs  for  hatching.  Circular  free. 
U  CLAUDE  M.  HALL  -  Wbston.  West  Virginia 

Ringneck  PHEASANTS 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  from  unrelated  stock,  Eggs, 
S2.50  per  setting  of  10;  $20  per  100. 

Harry  M.  Frederick  Spotswood,  N.  3. 

1  Important  to  Advertisers  \ 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  |i 
i*  sified  advertisements  must  reach  i| 
'!  us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order  |i 
to  insure  insertion  in  following  •[ 
;!  week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or  I' 
J  notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  ■  [ 
'i  ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues-  J1 
ij  day  morning  in  order  to  prevent  ", 
ji  advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  i1 
ij  ing  week’s  paper. 
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Baby 

Chicks 

S,  C.  W.  Leghorns 


PUREBRED, 
••  strong,  livable, 
From  heavy -  laying-, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Certified 
males.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


ILlimTritrrn 

^  Win  big — with  these  winners — 

Less  effort,  and  operating:  cost,  yet  Mbre  Eggs.  Bigger 
Profits.  Introduce  AT  ONCE  into  your  flock  tho  profit 
•train  that  haa  led  by  Official  Records  since  contests 
began.  Get  both  the  lay  and  the  pay  from  our 
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OFFICIAL  CONTEST  CHAMPIONS 
S.  C.  W.  Lefbonu  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  ffh.  Wyandottes 

A  host  of  Official  individual  and  pen  records,  wonderful 
winter-laying  performances  and  customers’  enthusiastic 
reports  of  startling  success  with  our  stock  are 
given  in  full  In  our  new  book,  "The  Story  of 
the  300-Egg  Hen.”  Price  10c, 
deducted  from  first  order. 

We  are  now  able  to  take 
care  of  a  limited  number  of 
orders  for 

HATCHING  EGGS 
and  Choice  Breeding  Stock 

Act  Quickly.  Book  your  order  at 
once  to  avoid  disappointment- 
supply  is  limited. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Lancaster.  Pa. 
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HIT  XXX 


George  Phillips'  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Shipments  every  Wednesday;  lower  prices 
every  week  if  ordered  now.  $21  per  100  April 
18;  postpaid;  safe  delivery  guaranteed;  from 
stock  produced  in  my  pedigree  matings  of  a 
few  best  individuals  of  best  laying  blood  lines. 
My  pen  won  2d  of  entire  New  York  State  con¬ 
test-last  two  years  and  2d  of  entire  contests 
through  six  coldest  months  at  both  Storrs,  Conn., 
and  Vineland,  N.  J.,  the  year  before  that.  Most 
my  chicks  last  three  years  have  gone  to  old 
customers.  Send  $2  per  100  now,  balance 
(?.  O.  D. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R  25,  North  Haven.  Conn. 

BROTHER 

Better  get  on  the  chick  wagon.  If  you  don’t 

Someone,  Somewhere 

will  be  gathering  high-priced  eggs  next  winter  from  those 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  chicke,  bred  with  the  winter  lay,  that 
vou  were  too  late  to  secure.  April  Chicks  $16.00  per  100; 
May  Chicke  *14.00  per  100;  40, 1  cent;  24,  2  cents  more,  each. 
Prepaid,  and  100  per  cent  delivery  guaranteed.  Ten  per 
cent  books  your  order.  Instructive  circular  free. 

OAK  HILL  POULTRY  FARM  -  Route  2A.  Bath,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred 

They  are  the  famous  "Sanborn  Stock”  champion 
layers,  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  their  wonder¬ 
ful  laying  qualities;  record  up  to  309  eggs  in  one 
year.  You  should  place  your  orders  at  once  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Decide  now  to 
grow  the  best.  Catalogue  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  40,  Atlleboro,  Mass. 


Dill  I  CT6  Now  taking  orders  for  S.C.W. 
*  »»  «—  ■  D  Leghornpullets.  March 

hatched,  ready  for  delivery  in  May  at  1  lb.  to  l1-;  lb. 
weight.  Large,  thrifty  birds  from  excellent  stock. 
Special  low  price  on  birds  from  March  1st  hatch. 
May  and  June  baby  chicks  for  sale. 

WANABROOK  POULTRY  FARMS  Wllawana,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORN 

hatching  eggs  from  900  selected  breeders;  free  range;  76 
acres.  Our  pullets  averaged  08  p.  c.  in  Feb.  £5  and  a 
100.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Nassau.  New  Vark 

Red-  W-Farm  White  Leghorns 

Are  well  up  in  the  200-egg  class,  bred  for  high  flock 
average.  Chicks,  eggs,  pullets  from  trap-nested 
stock.  Get  our  circular.  We  can  save  yon  money. 

Redr W-Farm  Wolcott,  New  York 

White  China  Geese  Eggs,40c  Each 

E  MAGUIRE  Montgomery,  New  York 

PEKIN  DUCKS,  $2.50  Each  ,!  5W„*. 

WRIGHT  X  Holly  Oak  Point  BAYVILLE,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHIX 

Direct  Young  strain,  from  select  stock,  $15  per  100, 
prepaid.  H.  N.  CONNER  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Blaek  Jersey  blunt  Eggs  for  hatching,  from  a  go«d 
strain.  H.  M.  SHELDON  -  Grafton,  Or~ 


Whife  Holland  Turkiy  Eggs  &  urge 

or  write  A.  T.  REHMEYER  -  SH 


Grafton,  Onio 

for  sale  at  60c  apiece 
amount.  Call 
Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


/"<T  TTTVTT?  A  UEXTC  Wanted  to  buy  three  to 
vrUII N  L  A  JtllLiN  3  five  doz.  eggs  for  hatching. 
J.  BOEHLEH  -  Locust  Valley,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Hatching  eges  from  my  Boston  Winners,  $5  per'set- 
ting  Guaranteed  stock  still  obtainable.  DOHERTY 
ORCHARD  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM.  West  Roxbury,  Mass, 


0- 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  he  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  knowingjust  howthe  account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  he  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 
For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


THE  HENYARD 


Removing  Gapeworms 

I  have  several  times  read  your  method 
of  removing  gape  worms  in  poultry  by  the 
horsehair  method.  With  me,  when  I 
would  run  the  hair  down  it  would  go 
sideways  and  finally  refuse  to  pull  the 
worm  out.  Relegate  your  method  to  the 
past.  Take  a  ripe  Timothy  head  witli 
a  few  inches  of  stem,  rub  off  all  seed, 
leaving  just  the  cob,  run  this  down  the 
windpipe  and  give  one  turn  and  with¬ 
draw  with  every  worm  in  the  pipe  with¬ 
drawn.  Do  it  carefully  and  have  it  reach 
to  bottom  of  windpipe.  You  will  never 
monkey  with  a  horsehair  again. 

Ohio.  R.  DERBY.  . 


Plucking  Geese 

I  have  recently  purchased  a  flock  of 
eight,  geese,  and  would  like  to  know  when 
to  pluck  feathers,  and  how.  B.  H. 

Oldwick,  N.  J. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  pick  geese  until 
they  are  through  laying  in  the  Spring, 
and  again  in  the  early  Fall,  or  perhaps 
even  as  early  as  the  last  of  August.  You 
can  tell  when  they  begin  to  shed  the 
feathers.  Pluck  out  a  few,  and  if  they 
are  dry  on  the  end,  they  are  ready  to 
pluck.  If  they  are  moist  and  bloody,  wait 
for  a  short  time,  then  test  again.  Never 
pick  the  birds  unless  the  feathers  are  ripe 
or  dry  on  the  ends. 

When  you  are  ready  to  pick  the  birds, 
fasten  a  stocking  over  the  head  of  the 
goose,  then  take  its  head  under  your  arm, 
with  the  goose  lying  on  its  back,  and  pick 
out  part  of  the  soft  feathers  of  the  breast 
and  under  neck.  Be  careful  not  to  pick 
“bolster”  feathers,  or  the  ones  which  sup¬ 
port  the  wings.  They  are  longer  and 
stiffer  than  the  breast  feathers,  so  should 
not  be  difficult  to  distinguish.  You  can 
take  feathers  from  the  breast,  neck  and 
a  few  from  under  the  wings.  A  quarter- 
pound  from  each  bird  at  a  picking  is  about 
the  right  amount.  If  the  bird  is  picked 
too  closely  it  will  weaken  it  and  lessen 
its  vitality.  For  that  reason  I  prefer  not 
to  pick  my  geese  very  closely. 

MARIE  BETTS. 


Fireless  Brooder  for  Late-hatched  Chicks 

Is  there  any  way  to  make  a  tireless 
brooder  for  baby  chicks  that  are  late 
hatched,  such  as  late  April  or  first  part 
of  May?  ir.  s.  t. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

Yes,  a  few  late-hatched  chicks  may  be 
brooded  in  a  large  box  which  has  the 
floor  covered  by  a  good  layer  of  soft  chaff 
on  which  a  jug  of  hot  water  is  set,  the 
hot  water  being  renewed  several  times 
daily  if  the  weather  is  cold  enough  to 
make  it  necessary.  Or  a  square  frame 
covered  with  one  or  more  layers  of  cloth, 
according  to  the  outside  temperature,  may 
be  placed  upon  the  chaff-covered  floor  of 
such  a  box,  or  of  a  small  brooder,  and 
raised  sufficiently  high  above  the  chaff  to 
permit  the  chicks  to  run  beneath  it.  The 
heat  from  the  chicks’  bodies  will  suffice 
to  warm  the  space  beneath  the  hover,  if 
the  box  itself  is  tight  and  warm,  and  a 
glass  window  turned  toward  the  sun  will 
gather  a  surprising  amount  of  heat  for 
the  interior  whenever  the  sun  is  shining. 

It  will  not  be  best  to  attempt  to  raise 
more  than  40  or  50  chicks  together  in  a 
fireless  brooder  unless  you  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  them.  I  have  raised  hun¬ 
dreds  of  chicks  in  that  way,  brooding  as 
high  as  100  in  a  flock,  but  I  should  not 
advise  an  amateur  to  attempt  it.  An 
old-style  3x5-ft.  brooder  may  be  turned 
into  a  fireless  brooder  by  removing  the 
lamp  and  depending  upon  a  hot-water 
jug,  cloth-covered  frame  or  even  an  oil 
lantern  for  heat  after  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  warm.  They  need  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  howrever,  and  the  chicks  must: 
be  guarded  against  chilling  on  cold  nights. 
You  may  make  a  combination  frame  and 
jug  hover,  the  essential  thing  being  that 
the  temperature  of  the  brooding  space  be 
kept  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  chilling 
and  huddling  on  the  part  of  the  chicks. 

M.  B.  D. 


Position  of  Eggs  in  Incubator;  Moisture 

Should  eggs  in  the  incubator  be  slightly 
raised  or  flat?  In  a  recent  farm  paper 
I  read  that  the  large  end  should  be  up. 
My  incubator  book  says  small  end.  should 
be  raised  just  a  little ;  I  get  from  93  to  98 
from  140  eggs  with  the  small  end  raised. 
We  are  five  miles  from  the  lake.  Do  you 
think  I  ought  to  add  moisture?  The 
weather  is  damp  now.  L.  J. 

Ohio. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  makes  any  differ¬ 
ence  which  end  is  up,  or  whether  the  eggs 
lie  flat  in  the  trays.  They  should  be 
moved  about  in  turning  twice  daily  and 
no  attention  need  be  paid  to  their  exact 
position  when  left.  If  you  have  a  non¬ 
moisture  machine,  that  is.  one  which  the 
makers  have  not  made  sneeial  provision 
for  adding  moisture  to,  all  that  you  need 
to  do  is  to  keep  the  air  of  the  room  in 
which  the  machine  is  operated  as  moist 
as  possible.  In  cellars  the  floor  may  he 
sprinkled  daily ;  in  living-rooms,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  operate  a  machine  in  a  liv¬ 
ing-room,  the  air  may  be  moistened  by 
steam  from  a  kettle  on  the  stove. 

M.  B.  D. 


AFeed  ForEverij  Need 

Everybody  knows  that  every  sack  of  International 
Special  Dairy  Feed  is  guaranteed  to  give  20  extra  quarts  of  milk  when  fairly 
tested  and  compared  with  wheat  feeds  or  ground  grains.  But  everybody 
does  not  know  that  we  have  a  feed  for  every  need— and  every  brand  is 
guaranteed  as  to  quality. 

1111*1  Special  Dairy  Feed  -—The  choice  of  thousands  of  dairy 
farmers.  Contains  protein,  molasses  and  fat,  scientifically  processed  in 
proper  proportions  to  provide  the  necessary  nutrients  and  energy  for  maxi¬ 
mum  milk  production. 

Iwt’l  Climax  Hog  Feed*" Always  gives  splendid  results  when  fed 
mixed  with  corn  for  fattening  hogs,  brood  sows  and  shoats.  Balances  your 
ration  and  insures  healthy  condition  of  herd,  quick  gain  and  big  profits. 

Int’l  Pig  Meal  “One  pound  of  this  great  meal  equals  in  feeding 
value,  one  pound  of  fresh  milk.  Think  of  the  saving!  You  can  fatten  your 
pigs  with  International  Pig  Meal  for  less  than  4  cents  a  day.  Use  this  feed 
if  you  want  healthy,  fat  hogs. 

Int’l  Egg  Mash“For  greater  egg  production,  this  is  the  feed  to  use. 
It  is  full  of  eggs  because  it  is  scientifically  balanced  to  produce  eggs.  Hens 
fed  on  grain  alone  will  not  produce  maximum  number  of  eggs.  They  need 
this  egg-making  feed. 

Int’l  Growing  Mash  “Here’s  a  splendid  dry  mash  that  you  can 
feed  all  summer  and  avoid  late  maturity  and  scrawny  stunted  birds.  This 
great  ration  supplies  the  natural  growing  demands  and  insures  plump  pullets 
able  to  stand  cold  weather  and  the  strain  of  heavy  production.  - 

Int’l  Dan  Patch  Horse  Feed“A  better  feed  than  Dan  Patch 
was  never  made.  Tones  up  the  animal  and  prevents  disease.  Keep  your 
horses  in  the  pink  of  condition  with  Dan  Patch — no  worms,  colic,  digestive 
disturbances — nothing  but  a  sleek  glossy  coat  and  healthy  vigor. 

You  Can  Bank  on  International  Feeds 

Yes  Sir!  When  you  buy  any  brand  of  feed  bearing  the  International 'lahef 
you  know  that  you  are  buying  the  best — bar  none!  A  great  institution  stands 
back  of  every  claim.  See  your  dealer  today.  If 
he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us. 

International  Sugar  Feed  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Live  Agents  Wanted 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 

Wonder  Chicks—  every  way 

WK. 

ry  I 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 


All  because  we  get  Quality  into  the  chick  itself.  Part  of  it  comes 
from  the  fine  breeding  stock  we  are  so  proud  of.  But  their  big 
supply  of  it  comes  from  the  right,  start  they  get  from  “know-how” 
hatching.  The  experience,  the  study,  the-  care  we  put  into  every 
hatch  enables  US  to  bring  out  Wonder  Chicks— every  way. 


Write  for  our  catalog  atid  prices.  Remember  we  ship  our  chicks 
anywhere  within  1200  miles  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  full  count. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


Baby  Chicks  at  Lowest  Prices 

Pure-bred,  healthy  youngsters  from  heavy-laying  strains.  Parent  stock  carefully 
mated.  All  shipments  parcel  post,  prepaid.  Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed 


1892  |  1923 

J.  D.  WILSON 
Owner 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 

SERvictj  White  Wyandottes  (Nixon  Quality). 
Anconas  (Sheppard  Strain) . 


Per  100* 

Per  SO 

Per  25 

$14.50 

$  8.00 

$4.25 

17.00 

9.00 

5.00 

17.00 

9.00 

5.00 

19.00 

10.00 

5.50 

20.00 

10.50 

6.00 

Very  special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Order  now  for  May  and 
June  deliveries  Pine  Tree  Chicks  will  lay  and  pay. -Catalog  free. 


|  Pine  Tree  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Baby  Chicks  and  8  weeks  Pullets  from  Barron  strain 

Certified  stock.  Large,  vigorous  hens  on  free  range.  Mated  only  to  cockerels 
•  ;  which  are  certified.  Chicks  every  Tuesday  at  $20.00  per  100. 

After  May  -7th  at  $15.00  per  IOO  -  , 

Eight  weeks  pullets,  buttermilk  fed.  $1.25  each ;  $100  per  100.  Delivery  beginning 
April  16th.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  ...»  Mattituck,  L.  I.  -  •••'  LOVELL  GORDON 


MANSFIELD!  CHICKS 

GIVE  SATISFACTION 


You  can  depend  on  any. 
one  .of  our  seven  breeds  to 
grow  strong  and  healthy 
and  all  are  from  strains 
of  large  produc¬ 
tion.  Onp' White. 
Wyandottes 
cannot  be 
be  beat  in 
the  World 
for  beauty 
and  utility; 

Our  S.’O.  R 
I.  Reds 
are  perfect 
in  color 
and'trtie 
to  breed. 

PRICES 
LOWEST. 


FREE 
Beautiful. 
Illustrated 
Book  and 
Prioe'Liat 
On  Request 


OUR 
ARE 
Mans¬ 
field  Hatchery,  Co., 

Dept.  A,  Mansfield,  Mass. 

List — Member  of  American  Poultry  Ass’n. 

Member  o,f  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 

PERSISTENT  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

Selected  matings,  headed  by  Pure  Tanered 
Cockerels,  from  liens, with  records, of  270  to  298 
eggs,  mated  to  a  male  from  311-egg  hen. 

LARGE  BIRDS  — BIG  WHITE  EGGS 

2,000  chicks  in  May— 8150  per  1.O0Q. 

JAMES  G.  RUGH  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

Orders  taken  now  for  White  Leghorn  day-old 
ifCVC  at  ®*8-D0r  100;  April  and. May 
I  H  1 1  K  S  delivery;  also  hatching  eggs  at 
* 1  ^ ^  $2  per  sitting  of  13  eggs.  Address 

PLEASANTIJALE  FARM,  Pleasantdale, 

West  Orange,  N.  J.  Mr.  George  Hamfeldt 


TOCKTON 


The  Choice  of 
Careful  Buyers 

Stockton  Chickfo  are  famous  among 
those  poultry  raieerH  who  watch  the 
egg-yield  of  their  flock.  Bred  from 
heavy-laying  strains,  which  have 
been  carefully  mated,  Stockton 
Chicks  live  up  to  their  reputation. 
If  you  have  not  yet  ordered  yours, 
now  is  the  time  to  get  May  and  June  deliveries  of 
dependable,  quality  chicks.  Prices  as  low  as  many 
afik  for  inferior  stock. ,  Order  today.  There  in 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  delay.  Full  count  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Shipments  by  parcel  post 
prepaid.  Catalog  and  Price  List  free. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Box  Y,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


CHICKS 


Wanted— ABOUT  25  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Give  all  particulars  about  Rtock  with,  lowest  priee,.  etc. 
Write  ADVERTISER  3144  care  Rural  New-Yorher 

BABY  CHIX,  Hatching  Eggs  Stock 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Bred  to  Lay  and  Size.  Kent  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  Established.  1913  Marydel,  Maryland 


Jersey 

JACOB 


RIark  Ginni  Egg*,  is  for  $4.  Big, 

DldUK  U lull l  heavy  boned  Cockerels,  $7. 

WELSH  -  Fairmount,  Califon,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  SVS»lffJ8: 

Comb  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Rods  and 
White  Rook  settings,  S3 ;  Pekin  Ducks,  SI. 50. 

Kilsyth  Farm,  Box  36,  Huntington,  L.  I. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

hundred.  BRANCH  BROOK  FARM,  Townihend,  Maryland 


610 
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VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

Hsuty  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  selected 

2  and  3-year-old  breeding  liens,  mated  to  choice 
high-producing  males.  Stock  on  free  range. 

$180  per  1000  $95  per  500  $20  per  100 

Full  count  and  square  deal  guaranteed. 


Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  bird* 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range,  Buttermilk  fed.  Birds 
that  have  the  size  and  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
layers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching,  February,  March 
and  April  shipments,  from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned, 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerels.  My  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved",  price  $1.00,  free  with 
all  $10.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y, 


PRODUCTION  BRED 

S.C.W.LEGHORNS 

Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs,  Barron  strain.  Large,  vigor¬ 
ous  birds.  Foundation  stock.  Imported  direct.  200  to 
300-egg  official  records.  Limited  number  of  certified 
chicks  and  eggs.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Inc. 
GEORGE  G.  BRUNDAGE  -  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Barron  Strain.  Trapnested  Flocks.  Breeding  pens 
headed  by  cockerels  of  265  to  304-egg  hens.  Hatching 
eggs,  $9  per  100.  Baby  chicks.  *20  per  100. 

SUNNYBR00K  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaville.  N.  Y. 


TJ  A  DV  /''•UlftfC  From  Davit  Strain  of  Certified 
DAD!  Ulllt A.J  S.C.W.LEGHORNS 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which 
develop  into  prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Pa¬ 
rent  stock  250  to  315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks. 
Write  for  prices.  ARCHER  W.  DAVIS,  M».  Sinai,  L  I  ,  N  Y 


Directly  Imported  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  Strain  matings. 
Pedigrees  272-288.  Third  importation.  Breeders  are 
selected  also  for  size  and  vigor.  Strong  chicks  and 
fertile  eggs  from  these  and  other  matings  of  grand 
layers.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  forcirculars. 
R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


PITTSFIELD 

PURE-BRED  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 
13  th  Annual  Price  Reduction 

Begins  May  1st,  1933 
Tell  us  how  many  chicks  you  want,  what  breed, 
and  when  you  want  them,  when  you  write  for 
prices. 

FIVK  PRINCIPAL  ItllEUDfi 
8.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  8.  C.  White  Leghorn*,  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  White  Wynndottes 

Do  not  delay  writing  for  our  catalog  and  reduced 
prices.  No  money  is  required  with  your  order. 
Safe  delivery  is  assured.  Write  today  to  the 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

240  Main  Street  Hoiliston,  Mass. 


Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Trapnested  C.  S.  White  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 
10-WEEK-OLD  PULLETS 

From  2-year-old  hens,  selected 
for  vigor  and  high  egg  production. 
Mated  to  males  from  hens  that 
laid  200  eggs  or  better.  Every  egg 
produced  on  our  farm. 

Write  for  Our  Booklet.  Dept.  R. 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


CERTIFIED 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

CHIX  AND  EGGS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

ANI)  BREEDING  HENS 
Barron  276-egg  strain.  Early  batched,  heavy 
laying  pullets.  Pullets.  $2.75  each;  $25  for 
10.  Breeding  liens.  $2.25  each;  $20  for  10.  Or¬ 
der  from  this  ad.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
SUNNVBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaville,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  selected  and  trapnested  hens,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males  from  211  to  252-egg  hens.  Price,  Mar.  and 
April,  $25  per 100;  $230  per  1,01)0.  NOT  HOW  CHEAP.  BUT 
HOW  GOOD.  Member  of  Cornell-Long  Island  Poultry 
Project.  MKADOWEDGE  FARM,  K.  36, 
A.  T.  STITT,  Supt.  of  Poultry,  Cedarhurst,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from 
heavy-laying  strain.  Large,  vigorous  birds  mated  for 
result*.  Now  hooking  orders  for  May  and  June 
only.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  via  parcels  post. 

FRANK  VAN  WAGNER,  Hyde  Park,  N.  V. 


BOTTCHER’S  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  stock  of  demonstrat¬ 
ed  high  production.  Send  forcircular  quoting  offic¬ 
ial  records  of  their  performance  in  the  New  Jersey 
Egg  I  ,aying  Contests.  J.  W.  BOTTCHER,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


S.  G.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Cornell  certified  stock.  Eggs,  SIO  per  100;  300  for 
»25.v>K.  CLAUDE  JONES,  CraryvUle,  N.  V. 


HAMPTON'S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  black  U8H0KN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Bex  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


PricocRpiIllPPd  on  our  vigorous,  May- 
mtes  KvUUUvIl  hatched  utility  strain  of 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

100  for  $20.  1,000  for  $180.  Write  for  terms  and 
delivery  dates  to  BROAD  BROOK  FARM.  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y. 


(j  white  Barron’s  Best  Stock  plus  five 
I  F  T  U  D  R  N  generations  of  Trapnesting, 
-*  "  Va  U  Iv  IN  Vigorous  Farm-raised  Breeders. 

CHIX  Harry  B.  Cook, Orange, Conn. 


“Cedarhurst” 

Large  typeS.  C.  W. 

Now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  eggs.  No  chicks.  Our 
stock  is  bred  to  lay  and  will  produce  chicks  that  live  and 
pay.  Our  flock  average  last  year  was  160  to  180  large  white 

eggs.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

LESHER’Si^w'Wyckoff  Strain 

CHICKS— The  Profitable  Kind 

BIS  per  100,  postpaid.  100<  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 


Vigorous,  heavy  laying 

Leghorns 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

Th«  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Rig  whit*  effffa.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Effff  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chlcaflro.  Hardy,  vlfforous  money  makers.  Stock 
Effffs,  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


Eight  Weeks  Old  Pullets. 

Four  Years  Certification. 

Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.,  Inc 

“FAIR  ACRES  FARM” 

Dept.  C  -  -  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  That  Live ! 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — English  Barron  Strain 

Free  range  buttermilk  fed,  the  large  noisy 
kind  with  blood  red  lop  over  combs,  bred  from 
a  strain  of  heavy  Winter  layers  with  records 
of  280  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  April, 
May  and  June  deliveries.  My  chicks  are 
from  breeders  that  lay  eggs  when  prices  are 
high.  My  book  “Poultry  Facts  and  Figures,” 
75c.,  free  with  all  orders,  tells  how  I  make 
my  birds  produce  50  to  60  per  cent  of  eggs  in 
Winter,  without  forcing,  at  a  feed  cost  of  10c. 
per  dozen  eggs.  1.000— $180.00;  500— $95  00;  100— 
$20.00;  50 — $11.00;  25 — $6.00.  25  per  cent  of  amount 

with  order. 

Eight-week-old  Pullets  -  $1.25 

GEO.  MORRISON,  Chantecler  Farm,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 

\ 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  a  few  more 
orders  for  last  half  of  March,  April  and 
May.  These  chicks  are  hatched  from 
our  own  eggs  exclusively  and  from 
stock  carefully  raised  by  ourselves. 
We  have  only  a  limited  amount  for  sale 
as  we  are  not  a  commercial  hatchery. 

Hatching  Egg*  alto  for  sale — $10  per  100 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.Y. 


■WEIAYEWel 

Engush-American 

I  WHITE 

ECHORNS 

Bred  for  high  liock  average.  Free  range. 

CHICKS  gAJCHdN§ 

Good  value.  Send  now  for  1923  illustrated  booklet  frse. 
LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS  Hillside  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Why  Not  Buy  Baby  Chicks  From  a  High 
Producing  Flock  ? 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

Not  a  Commercial  Hatchery 

TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  L. 
10%  Discount  on  Orders  of  1000  or  Moro 
Oar  birds  won  at  PTodoctmn  Show  held  by  Poultry  Departmist, 
Cornell  University,  December  4th  lo  8th,  1922 
R.  E.  NEWCOMB.  Prop., C.  A.  O’DEA,  Mgr. 


Taons’s  STURDY  OlticliS 

White  Leghorns,  tit.  R.  I.  Reds.  $16.  Barred  Rock,  *16 
per  hundred  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circu¬ 
lar  free.  Bank  Ref.  fURKET  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Mill.ntown,  Pa. 


•ABY  CHIX— HATCHING  EGGS— S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

White  Rocks.  Vigorous,  disease  free  *tock. 
Tristram  F.  Coffin  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


A  Woman’s  Turkey  Experience 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mrs.  G.  C.  Bennett 
of  Rhode  Island  told  of  her  manner  of 
caring  for  turkeys.  There  have  been 
many  questions  about  it.  The  following 
correspondence  between  Mrs.  Hansley  of 
Delaware  and  Mrs.  Bennett  will  make 
the  matter  clear. 

Mrs.  Bennett  raises  the  White  Hol¬ 
land  turkeys,  and  I  raise  Black  and 
Bronze  mixed.  (1)  Does  she  think  my 
turkeys  can  be  fed  as  she  feeds  hers  with 
successful  results?  (2)  Is  clabber  just 
the  same  as  sour  milk*?  (3)  She  said 
she  feeds  a  tablespoon  of  beef  scraps,  does 
she  buy  the  beef  and  fix  it  herself  or 
does  she  mean  the  beef  scrap  you  buy 
ready  to  feed?  (4)  What  color  of  meal 
does  she  feed?  (5)  Does  she  like  chicken 
hens  for  mothers  for  young  turkeys  as 
well  as  the  turkey  hens?  (6)  She  men¬ 
tions  oil  of  turpentine,  five  drops  for  each 
turkey.  It  looks  very  strong,  so  sup¬ 
pose  you  had  50  turkeys  in  a  bunch,  five 
drops  each,  that  would  mean  250  in  their 
feed.  Is  there  any  danger,  when  you 
set  it  down,  of  one  netting  too  much  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  all  get  to  eating  at 
once?  Last  year  I  used  the  ipecac  treat¬ 
ment  and  I  think  it  helped  some.  I  can 
do  well  starting  them  off,  but  when  they 
get  four  or  five  weeks  old  they  have 
cholera,  and  I  have  tried  everything  to 
cure  it,  but  I  cannot,  so  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  feeding  or  not.  I  do 
not  give  them  any  thing  until  they  are 
36  hours  old  and  then  I  give  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  the  shell  chopped  fine  until  they 
are  two  or  three  days  old.  (7)  I  scald 
clabber  and  squeeze  the  water  from  it. 
and  mix  with  the  egps,  and  when  they 
are  a  week  old,  I  begin  feeding  chick 
feed,  and  put  fine  grit  in  all  their  feed 
and  a  little  charcoal.  I  feed  every  two 
hours  when  young,  and  they  seem  to  do 
well.  When  they  get  a  certain  age  then 
they  begin  dying  with  cholera,  and  I  lose 
them  until  cold  weather. 

MRS.  JAMES  HANSLEY. 

(1)  I  think  any  turkey,  regardless  of 
breed,  could  be  fed  as  mine  are  and  have 
success.  They  need  Tegular  care,  as 
every  growing  bird  does.  Many  of  my 
neighbors  would  be  successful  if  they 
could  give  their  flock  more  attention. 

(2)  I  should  say  that  clabber  was 
the  same  as  thickened  sour  milk.  In  my 
locality  some  call  sour  milk  clabber. 

(3)  My  beef  scrap  is  bought  ready  to 
feed. 

(4)  The  meal  I  usually  feed  is  the 
white  hominy  feed,  but  yellow  is  all  right. 
Both  should  be  well  scalded  with  boiling 
water. 

(5)  Chicken  hens  answer  me  much  the 
best  for  mothers,  as  I  can  control  the 
poults  'better,  and  they  seem  more  gentle 
than  when  raised  with  turkey  mothers. 

(6)  So  far  I  have  never  had  any  bad 
effects  with  oil  of  turpentine.  If  my 
flock  is  50  poults  I  put  the  turpentine 
in  about  two  quarts  of  the  mash,  and 
drop  by  spoonful  about  on  the  ground. 
They  very  soon  swallow  that  and  I  give 
the  rest  of  their  feed  in  which  there  is 
no  turpentine.  Should  my  flock  of  tur¬ 
keys  be  sick  and  the  few  well  ones  eat 
the  feed  I  don’t  know  what  would  be  the 
result.  Have  never  had  that  experience. 
Give  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  they  are  all  hungry.  If  a  poult 
is  sick  make  a  sort  of  pill  of  some  of 
the  mash  in  which  you  put  five  drops  of 
turpentine  and  put  the  pill  down  his 
throat. 

(7)  If  the  clabber  means  thickened 
sour  milk,  I  should  think  it  would  form 
a  very  hard  tough  curd  if  it  was  scalded, 
which  would  be  hard  to  digest. 

If  Mrs.  Hansley  starts  in  with  turpen¬ 
tine  when  her  poults  are  three  weeks  old 
she  may  have  better  luck  this  year. 

MRS.  G.  C.  BENNETT. 

Rhode  Island. 


Medicine  for  Colds  and  Roup 

What  medicine  is  good  for  chickens  if 
they  have  colds  or  roup?  Can  I  put  it 
in  the  mash?  s.  R. 

Delaware. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  medicine  that 
can  be  put  into  a  mash  that  will  cure 
colds  or  roup.  Colds  will  subside  of  them¬ 
selves  if  the  fowls  are  kept  in  clean,  dry 
and  airy  quarters,  but  roup  is  a  more 
serious  infection,  and  any  birds  sick  w’ith 
it  should  be  promptly  removed  from  the 
flock  and  kept  by  themselves  until  they 
have  fully  recovered  or  are  dead  and 
buried.  Treatment  consists  in  frequently 
cleaning  the  passages  in  the  bird’s  head 
with  a  mild  antiseptic  solution,  like  boric 
acid,  one  ounce  to  the  quart  of  water, 
syringing  out  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  touch¬ 
ing  any  cankers  in  the  mouth  or  throat 
with  tincture  of  iodine  upon  a  cotton 
swab,  and,  once  daily,  after  cleansing, 
putting  several  drops  of  a  15  per  cent 
solution  of  argyrol  into  each  eye.  Fowls 
may  also  be  vaccinated  against  this  dis¬ 
order.  As  will  be  seen,  treatment  of  roup 
is  a  tedious  matter,  and  one  that  is  not 
very  likely  to  be  thoroughly  carried  out 
by  the  average  poultry  owner.  With 
most  flocks  of  ordinary  value  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  better  to  remove  and  kill  all  seri¬ 
ously  sick  birds,  to  keep  all  that  show 
any  symptoms  of  disease  isolated  until 
full  recovery,  and  to  thoroughly  clean 
up  and  disinfect  the  quarters  and  utensils 
used  by  the  healthy  members  of  the  flock. 

M..B.  D. 


LORD  FARMS 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Quality  chicks  cost  a  little  more  than  the 
rim  of  common  hatchery  chicks,  hut  they 
are  the  cheapest  chicks  on  the  market 
today.  It’s  what  they  do  for  you  next 
season  that  counts,  not  what  the  chicks  cost 
you  now.  BE  WISE  and  invest  rightly 
NOW  for  big  yields  of  high-priced  eggs 
NEXT  WINTER. 

PRICES  FOR  1923 

Our  Famous  Grade  A  Chicks,  if  shipped 
before  May  14,  will  cost  you: 

For  25-49  Chicks . KOo 

For  50-99  Chicks . 29c 

For  TOO  499  Chicks . 28o 

For  500-999  Chicks . 27kjc 

For  lOOO  Chicks  or  More  87c 
Grade  B  Chicks  are  3  cents  cheaper,  each. 
Send  for  Our  80-Page  Catalogue 

LORD  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN. MASS. 


DARBY’S  LEGHORNS 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

Winning  pen  in  1921,  Vineland  Laying  Contest 

Third  pen  in  1922,  Vineland  Laying  Contest 
(204-egg  average) 

Second  hen  in  1922,  Vineland  Laying  Contest 

(266  eggs) 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 
C.  T.  DARBY,  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


Extra  Quality  Chicks  $14.00 
Per  Hundred 

Pure-bred  Barron  English  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leg 
horns  and  Anconae.  Strong,  sturdy,  superhatched 
chicks  that  will  grow,  lay  and  pay.  Modern  65-acre 
poultry  farm.  Ten  years  careful  breeding  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Wonderful  winter  layers.  Winners  at 
leading  shows.  Shipped  postpaid,  100  per  cent  live  ar¬ 
rival,  and  absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed, 

Order  today  or  write  for  catalogue. 

J.  H.  GEERLINGS.  Leghorn  Breeder  Zeeland,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Mich. 


Selling  Out 

My  entire  flock  of  S.  C.  Dark  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Included  in  this  sale  are  my  Phila¬ 
delphia  winners.  Write  for  prices.  Every 
bird  sold  on  a  satisfaction  or  money-back 
guaranty. 

C.  L.  EBERLE  -  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Certified 

S.  Co  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  fowls  registered 
and  sealed  banded  by  a  State  Expert.  The  selection 
was  based  on  exceptional  production,  size,  vigor  and 
beauty  of  type.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


*  c  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS01"-* 

Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them 

Place  your  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  interested  in 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders  are  carefully 
selected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy  chicks  that  will  grow 
and  make,  good  with  proper  care.  Your  order,  large  or 
small,  will  receive  the  same  careful  attention.  We  guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
E.  C.  Rockafellow,  Prop.  Stockton,  N.  J.,  R.  D.  No  t . 


f WILSON’S  £hS.  LEGHORNS-, 

All  2  and  3-year-old  non  setting  and  large  producing 
HENS.  Mated  to  cockerel  of  high  quality  and  vigor 
—all  Hogan  Tested.  Carefully  (elected  EGGS 
for  HATCHING. 


1  5  E0OS .  It  SO  100  toes  .  »  It  00 

30  ••  .  4.78  lOOO  ..  IOOOO 

80  "  .  7.50 


No  Pullet*  Mated.  No  Chick*. 

J.  H.  WILSON  ::  Methuen,  Mass. 

BOOKINO  ORDERS  NOW 


CELEGHORN  w  HATCHING  EGGS 

From  our  pens  of  400  yearling  and  two-year-old  cer¬ 
tified  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hens,  mated  to 
certified  Cockerels,  we  offer  Hatching  Eggs  at  S3 
per  setting,  or  820  per  hundred.  We  also  have  about 
700  yearling  and  two-year-old  hens,  not  certified, 
mated  to  certified  Cockerels,  from  which  we  offer 
eggs  at  82  per  setting  or  87  per  hundred,  or  in  lots 
of  500  or  more  at  $8  per  hundred.  We  are  members 
of  the  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

No  circular*.  V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM,  L.  J.  WEED 
8  SON,  Props.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


KIRKUP’S 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
*  American  Strain 
QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Bred  for  size,  vigor,  and  large  white  eggs.  All  breeding 
stock  carefully  selected.  Chicks,  hatched  in  our  new 
Buckeye  machines,  shipped  every  Tuesday.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  and  full  count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaran 
teed.  Send  for  prices  and  let  us  refer  you  to  old  cus¬ 
tomers. 


KIRKUP  BROTHERS,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association 


PEDIGREED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

COCKS— COCKERELS— EGG8-CHICK8 
Barron  strain  and  result  of  trapnesting  and  pedi 
gree  breeding  9  years.  My  chicks  won  Connecticut 
State  Contest,  1922.  Flock  average  194  eggs  in  lO 
MONTHS.  Chicks,  $25  per  100.  Eggs,  $10  per  100 
Males  from  dams  with  records  200-220,  $5.  220-240 
$8.  240-271,  $12.  All  large,  husky  birds  and  satisfac 
tion  guaranteed.  H.  C.  BLIGH,  West  Willinoton,  Conn 


CHICKS,  10c.  and  Dp-ffflfca* 

layingstrain.  Book  your  order  now  for  spring  deliv¬ 
ery;  free  circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  Hew  Washinoton,  Ohio 
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Roup  and  Gapeworms 

'  I  would  like  some  advice  on  some 
Chickens  about  six  weeks  old;  their  eyes 
swell  up  and  they  cannot  see.  Water 
comes  out  of  their  eyes,  they  do  not  eat 
anything,  and  they  die.  I  also  have  some 
small  chickens  that  sneeze  arid  have 
worms  which  are  red  and  about  %  in. 
long.  Sometimes  they  have  two  of  these 
worms,  and  sometimes  three.  These 
worms  are  in  the  windpipe.  I  have  some 
nice  large  Spring  chickens  that  I  would 
not  like  to  lose.  In  their  windpipe  there 
is  blood  and  matter.  They  stand  around 
and  do  not  eat.  In  a  few  days  they  get 
so  weak  that  they  die.  a.  n. 

Fleischmans,  N.  Y. 

Your  chicks  with  running  eyes  have 
colds  or  roup,  very  probably  the  latter. 
If  simple  colds,  they  should  recover  upon 
being  kept  in  a  clean,  dry  and  comfort¬ 
able  place,  free  from  injurious  drafts, 
but  well  ventilated.  If  they  have  roup, 
little  can  be  done  for  them.  This  disease 
resembles  a  cold  in  its  symptoms,  but  is 
more  severe,  and  the  discharge  is  apt  to 
have  a  foul  odor.  .  It  is  very  contagious 
and  necessitates  a  thorough  cleaning  up 
and  disinfection  of  quarters  after  sick 
birds  have  been  removed,  else  it  is  likely 
to  spread  and  remain  upon  the  premises 
year  after  year. 

The  chicks  with  worms  in  their  wind¬ 
pipes  are  suffering  from  gapeworms  and 
have  probably  been  raised  upon  ground 
which  has  long  been  used  for  poultry. 
The  soil  becomes  infested  with  these 
worms  and  their  eggs  after  a  time  and  it 
becomes  very  difficult  to  successfully 
raise  chickens  upon  it.  New  ground 
should  be  used  for  the  young  chicks  when 
gapeworms  are  found  in  old.  A  loop  of 
horsehair  may  be  passed  gently  down  the 
windpipe  of  a  gaping  chick  and  twisted 
about  to  loosen  any  worms  present,  or 
the  end  of  a  feather  moistened  in  tur¬ 
pentine  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
The  best  remedy  for  gapeworms  is  pre¬ 
vention.  however,  and  this  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  raising  them  upon  ground  that 
has  not  become  infested  by  long  use  and, 
in  cases  of  danger,  keeping  the  young 
chicks  confined  to  hoard  floors  until  the 
dew  is  off  the  grass  in  the  morning  and 
until  grass  has  dried  after  a  shower. 
Earthworms  are  more  easily  found  by  the 
chicks  then,  and  earthworms  contain  th? 
embryos  of  gapeworms  when  these  are 
present  in  the  ground.  M.  b.  d. 

Brooder  Pneumonia 

In  March  I  received  1.000  baby  chicks 
from  a  farm  in  Pennsylvania.  After  be¬ 
ing  in  the  brooder  four  or  five  days,  they 
developed  something  I  have  never  seen 
before  in  11  vearS  of  brooding.  It  com¬ 
menced  with  difficult  breathing,  and  a 
whistling  noise  which  I  heard  first  at 
night.  During  the  day  they  stood  around 
with  their  mouths  wide  open,  gasping  for 
breath,  acting  as  though  they  had  gapes. 
We  do  not  have  gapeworms  in  this 
section,  and  examination  showed  there 
were  none  present.  I  consulted  with  sev¬ 
eral  poultrymen,  and  some  seemed  to 
think  it  was  incubator  pneumonia.  is 
there  such  a  thing?  All  were  of  the 
opinion  that  whatever  the  trouble,  it  was 
not  contagious.  However,  I  got  another 
thousand  from  another  fnm  in  another 
locality,  and  after  10  days  they  developed 
the  same  trouble.  I  lost  about  half  of  the 
first  thousand,  and  am  worried  about  the 
present  lot,  as  they  seem  to  be  going  the 
same  way.  Could  the  trouble  come  from 
the  parent  stock,  or  could  an  overheated 
brooder  cause  it?  J.  H.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

I  think  it  not  at  all  unlikely  that  these 
chicks  had  “brooder  pneumonia,”  a  dis¬ 
ease  caused  by  a  fungus  that  attaches 
itself  to  the  .  lining  membrane  of  the 
respiratory  passages,  and,  growing  there, 
produces  an  elevated,  yellowish  or  green¬ 
ish  patch.  The  same  fungus  may  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  tissues,  producing  a  yellow¬ 
ish  tubercle  or  nodule.  The  symptoms 
produced  are  those  of  obstruction  to 
breathing,  rattling,  wheezing  and  gasping, 
followed  by  diarrhoea,  drooping  wings,  de¬ 
bility,  suffocation  and  death.  By  opening 
the  windpipes  of  some  of  the  dead  chicks, 
you  should  be  able  to  discover  some  of 
the  elevated  passages  resulting  from  the 
growth  of  the  fungus  or  mold. 

This  fungus,  or  mold,  is  found  upon 
moldy  hay,  stray/  or  chaff,  or  upon  any 
dead  and  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
sometimes  upon  spoiled  food.  It  is  from 
these  that  it  obtains  access  to  young 
chicks  and  fastens  itself  upon  their  mu¬ 
cous  membranes.  Chicks  that  are  not  very 
robust  are  most  easily  affected.  The  fila¬ 
ment  of  the  fungus  are  able  to  penetrate 
egg  shells,  and  it  is  thought  that  eggs 
kept  in  contact  with  mold  materials  may 
even  have  become  infected.  The  remedy, 
of  course,  is,  first,  strong,  robust  chicks, 
then  avoidance  of  musty,  moldy,  decaying 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  in  'their  litter 
or  surroundings.  Care  not  to  feed  moldv 
grain  is  also  essential.  An  overheated 
brooder  could  not  cause  the  disease,  but 
it  might  lessen  the  resistive  powers  of  the 
chicks,  and  warmth  and  moisture  favor 
the  development  of  molds  of  all  kinds. 

-  i  ,  •  m.  b.  d.  o- 


Roofing! 

Buying  the  best 
is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 
roofing  is  made  from  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and 
lasts  from  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  ordin¬ 
ary  steel  roofing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  roof,  in  years  of  service,  you  can  buy.  ( Our 
illustrated  catalog  tells  you  why — write  today  for 
it.  W e  also  make  stock  tanks.) 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  68  Middletown,  O. 


POULTRY  FARM— 700  layer?;,  daily  average 
March,  401  eggs/  daily  net  rrituriis,  $11 ;  pay¬ 
ing  business  proposition;  near  Lakewood,  N.  J.;- 
23  acres;  8-room  cottage;  8  laying  and  brooder 
houses.  fuH.v  equipped;  other  outbuildings;  wa-, 
ter,  electricity,  furnace;  free  school  bus;  2.300" 
baby  chicks,;  bargain  at  $9,750;  third  cash., 
ARTHUR  ABRECHT,  Farmingdale,  N.  .T,  * 

TRUCK  FARM  for  sale;  black  dirt  farm,  145 
acres;  $8,000  cash;  good  house  and  barns; 
apple  orchard,  wood,  water,  wire-net  fences  ;■ 
near  State  road  and  markets;  immediate  posses¬ 
sion.  J.  B.  R.  VERPLANCK.  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Small  poultry  farm;  new  buildings: 

300  capacity;  G  acres.  WM.  STEVENS, 
Noyack,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


TWO  large  lots  in. suburb  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  suit¬ 
able  for  raising  poultry  and  small  fruits.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  41,  Route  A,  Sanford,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — In  Pennsylvania,  35  acres;  par¬ 
ticulars,  ADVERTISER  312G,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  615. 

FOR  SALE — General  country  store,  10  acres, 
garage  and  repair  shop:  will  sacrifice  for 
$1,500;  business  established  50  years.  HAY¬ 
DEN,  Robbins,  Del. 


LONG  ISLAND  potato,  cauliflower  and  truck 
farm;  53  acres;  IVj  miles  Port  Jefferson  depot; 
good  level  land;  splendid  buildings;  good  mar¬ 
kets:  immediate  possession;  $3,000  cash:  bal¬ 
ance  10  years;  price  $18,000.  MITCHELL, 
Selden,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


OLD-ESTABLISHED  flour  and  feed  business, 
with  10-room  house,  modern  improvements; 
Republic  and  Dodge  trucks;  everything  in  fine 
condition;  doing  good  business;  would  sell  busi¬ 
ness  separate;  retiring  on  account  of  illness. 
OWNER.  115  N.  Exchange  St.,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  boarding  house  and  farm  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks:  thoroughly  established,  successful 
and  profitable  business;  50  guests;  200  acres; 
place  and  full  equipment,  $15,000;  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  family  of  intelligent  workers. 
ADVERTISER  3009.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Big  bargain  to  quick  buyer,  $(>,500; 

17-acre  chicken  farm  in  Coran),  L.  I.;  9-room 
house  with  running  water;  4  chicken  houses;  1 
brooder  house,  with  cellar,  and  4  incubators; 
400  laying  hens,  horse  and  cow;  big  barn  and 
2  garages;  must  sell.  For  particulars  write 
CHARLES  INTEMANN,  owner,  Coram,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 135  acres;  very  productive  grain 
and  dairy  farm:  50  miles  from  New  York; 
price  $10,000.  For  full  particulars  address 
ADVERTISER  3021,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  land  for  sale:  90  acres  in  the  leading 
fvuit  county  of  New  York;  no  damaging 
frosts  or  freezes:  surrounded  by  well-cared  for 
orchards:  short  distance  from  village,  two  im¬ 
proved  roads,  two  railroads  and  trolley,  cold 
storages,  canning  factories,  co-operative  packing 
house;  trucking  distance  from  three  large  cities: 
good  neighbors’,  electricity,  springs,  brook; 
adapted  for  tractor;  natural  drainage;  soil, 
loam  and  gravel;  labor  skilled  in  fruit  growing 
obtainable;  owner  has  enough  land  without  th’s; 
here  is  an  opportunity  to  get  fruit  land  for 
price  of  ordinary  farm  land.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars  write  ADVERTISER  3127,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE' — 357-acre  stock,  grain  and  dairy 
farm,  all  equipped.  Chester  County  soil,  28 
miles  from  Philadelphia;  10  farm  buildings.  No. 
I  order,  on  macadam  road:  real  estate,  $05  per 
-acre;  terms,  one-half  cash.  J.  W.  TEMPLIN, 
Coatesville,  Pa. 


ATTENTION — For  quick  sale,  08-acre  dairy 
and  poultry  farm,  South  Central  New  York ; 
high  elevation;  10  acres  timber  and  wood,  sugar 
bush;  balance  tillable;  1%  miles  to  town,  rail¬ 
road,  stores,  churches,  high  school,  “A”  milk 
plant,  etc.;  water  piped  to  house;  price,  $4,500, 
including  12  cattle,  team,  tools,  flock  purebred 
hens,  turkeys  and  furniture;  $1,500  down;  bal¬ 
ance  to  suit  purchaser.  ADVERTISER  3125, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Equipped  poultry  farm,  about  eight 
acres.  30  miles  New  York,  Westchester  Co. 
C.  G.,  3050  Perry  Avenue,  Bronx,  ,N.  Yr. 


FOR  SALE— Hotel,  17  rooms,  furnished,  lights, 
water,  heat;  licensed  bar  since  1800;  along 
Delaware  River,  on  Pennsylvania  side;  can  fill 
place  with  city  boarders;  best  bathing,  fishing, 
boating;  five  minutes  to  railroad  station:  nine 
miles  to  Delaware  Water  Gap.  ADVERTISER 
3138,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Land,  on  car  line,  near  Boston, 
Mass.;  easy  terms.  J.  E.  MALLINSON, 
Carolina,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE — Two  fine  fruit  and  dairy  farms,  60 
and  120  acres,  respectively;  nicely  located,  on 
improved  road,  near  churches  and  high  school; 
equipped  if  desired;  will  be  sold  cheap:  buy 
direct  and  save  agent’s  commission.  CHAR¬ 
LOTTE  STORY,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Dairy  farm;  120  acres;  14  cattle; 

sheep,  goats,  hogs,  team,  tools,  hens;  good 
buildings.  ADVERTISER  3081,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PEARL  RIVER.  N.  Y.— Ten  acres  high  land; 

wooded.  ADVERTISER  2888,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  (SALE — :Fine  well  located  farm,  with,  good 
buildings.  14  cows,  heavy  team  of  horses, 
sugar  bush,  with  eva[>orator.  complete  outfit,  for 
making  maple  syrup;  immediate  possession. 
Fpr  price  and  terms,  including  stock,  machinery, 
furniture  and  auto,  writq  OWNER,  Box  244. 
Itushford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Adams  County’s  best  general  coun¬ 
try  store;  stands  at  railroad:  business  $39,900 
last  year;  views.  W.  S.  RITTASE,  New  Ox¬ 
ford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  at  sacrifice;  107-acre  farm,  fully 
equipped  with  machinery;  11  buildings;  15 
head  cattle;  horses;  9  pigs:  chickens:  ducks; 
fruit  orchard  and  vineyard;  20  minutes’  ride 
from  city  of  Hudson.  Address  ECONOMY  DRUG 
CO.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Farm,  108  acres;  two  good  houses 
on  same;  stock,  hay  barns,  garage,  wood  and 
tool  house;  running  spring  water  to  buildings; 
located  in  the  Berkshire  Hills;  1  mile  from  sta¬ 
tion;  price  $4,500.  GEO.  D.  POWELL,  State 
Line,  Mass. 


FOR  RENT — Rare  opportunity  offered  to  capa¬ 
ble  farmer  to  acquire  good  farm:  lady  will 
rent  her  175-acre  farm,  11  miles  from  Green¬ 
field.  Mass.,  close  to  State  road,  with  three 
horses,  nine  cows,  pigs,  chickens.  Ford  truck, 
Overland  car  and  all  implements,  to  responsible 
man;  if  desired  will  give  option  for  buying 
farm.  Address  ADVERTISER  3140.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  Orange  County,  N. 

Y. ;  very  attractive;  modern  buildings;  all 
improvements;  with  equipment,  $9,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3139,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$100  AND  TAXES  rents  this  153-acre  farm, 
located  two  miles  south  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  for 
one  year,  with  privilege  of  buying  at  $3,000; 
good  water;  100  apple  trees:  silo;  100  acres 
tillable,  30  woods,  20  pasture.  Apply  C.  L. 
CAMPBELL,  Milford,  N.  Y. 


GRISTMILL — Water  power:  five  acres;  could 
not  duplicate  house  for  $6,500;  all  buildings 
in  fine  condition;  in  dairy  country,  Western 
Pennsylvania;  $7,500;  term's.  HARRY  LOCK- 
WOOD,  Geneva,  0. 


PROFITABLE  fully  equipped  and  stocked 
Southern  New  Jersey  poultry  ranch;  modern 
dwelling,  with  city  conveniences;  three  minutes’ 
walk  to  car  line  into  thriving  city:  a  bargain; 
price  $10,000:  owner.  Address  ADVERTISER 
3088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


B’OR  SALE — Poultry,  grain  and  stock  farm  of 
52  acres;  42  tillable,  balance  pasture  and 
woodland;  seven-room  house,  barn,  wagon  house, 
machine  house,  wood  house,  corn  crib,  four  poul¬ 
try  houses,  two  brooder  houses;  fruit  of  all 
kinds;  close  to  concrete  State  road,  about  1% 
miles  from  Budd  Lake  and  three  miles  from 
Ilackettstown;  price  $0,500.  C.  W.  PRICE, 
Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


SELL  OR  LEASE  poultry  farm,  Barnegat,  N.  J. 

Information,  TH.  XABDI,  353  West  43d 
Street,  New  YTork,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Eiglit-room  house;  one  acre:  can 
raise  500  chickens;  fine  place  for  boarders', 
sell  cheap.  LULU  SPACE,  Johnsons,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  To  rent,  with  option  of  buying, 
small  farm  in  New  Jersey,  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  preferred:  give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  P.  O.  BOX  742,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  home,  fruit  farm,  in 
village:  will  net  $10,000  yearly.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE  — •  185-acre  beautiful  South  Jersey 
farm;  $12,000;  excellent  buildings;  fertile 
soil;  35  tons  hay,  1,500  bushels  corn;  easy 
terms;  other  homes  and  farms.  $1,000  to  $10,000. 
ELDAD  LORE,  Dividing  Creek,  N.  J. 


110  ACRES  —  Good  buildings;  near  station, 
school,  church,  Dairymen’s  League  route  and 
improved  road;  $3,200;  part  cash:  tools  if  de¬ 
sired.  Inquire  ADVERTISER  3109,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


APPLE  ORCHARD  for  sale;  25  acres;  650  bear¬ 
ing  trees:'  bargain  for  cash.  BOX  62,  Brim- 
field,  Mass. 


180-ACRE  fruit  and  dairy  farm;  Columbia  Co.; 

800  apple  trees,  10  cattle,  40  sheep,  4  horses, 
implements;  will  sell  farm  and  livestock  sepa¬ 
rate  or  together.  ADVERTISER  3116,  care 
Rural  New:Yorker. 


BOARDING-HOUSE,  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  in 
beautiful  and  healthy  country,  high  altitude, 
within  100  miles  of  New  York;  near  lakes  and 
live  town,  which  is  center  of  large  and  fast 
growing  Summer  and  Winter  health  and  recrea¬ 
tion  country;  excellent  markets;  large  15-room 
house;  200  acres,  60  under  cultivation,  balance 
good  brook,  pasture  and  valuable  timber;  some 
fruit,  berries;  excellent  spring  water  supply; 
herd  of  five  Holstein  cows,  large  flock  White 
Leghorn  hens,  barns,  silo,  hennery  and  icehouse, 
tools,  implements,  truck,  tractor,  team  horses, 
etc.;  $20,000;  half  cash.  For  complete  -details, 
write  ADVERTISER  3143,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home;  two-family  house; 

beautiful  view;  lawn  and  shade;  ideal  for 
fruit  and  chickens;  handy  for  commuter  to 
Hartford,  etc.;  two  minutes’  walk  to  railroad, 
school  and  (,'hurches  and  trolley;  fine  orchards; 
about,  13  acres  of  land,  all  in  fine  shape;  trout 
brook:  American  neighbors;  stock  and  tools; 
price  $10,500.  ADVERTISER  3150,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS— Village  farm  of 
00  acres;  near  city  markets;  two  sets  of  build¬ 
ings;  small  bearing  orchard;  land  almost  all 
smooth  tillage;  80  tons  hay  last  year;  fine  for 
dairy,  orchard  or  market  garden;  owner  cannot 
use  and  will  make  easy  terms.  Full  information 
of  L.  T.  HADLEY,  340  Main  Street,  Worcester, 
Mass. 


TO  RENT — A  large  farm  in  Connecticut,  by  the 
beautiful  Beach  .Pond  Lake;  special  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  keep  Summer  boarders  and  renting 
boats;  house,  six  rooms,  all  furnished;  two  cows, 
few  hens,  five  boats;  filled  icehouse.  MRS.  IDA 
HAIKMAX,  Box  58,  R.  R.  1,  Moosup.  Coiin. 


HOUSE,  newly  furnished;  barn,  chicken  coop; 

acre;  fruits;  price  $3,500.  ADVERTISER 
3147,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  chicken  farm,  with  five  or  six- 
room  hoqse;  northern  part  of  New  Jersey; 
give  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3145.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  PLANT  for  vent  to  ■  practical,  re¬ 
sponsible  poultryman;  a  modern,  well-arranged 
plant,,  located  midway  between  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls,  on  concrete  Niagara  River  high¬ 
way,  over  which  thousands  of  automobiles  pass 
daily,  affording  profitable  sales  opportunity  for 
poultry,  eggs,  yo'Ung  chicks,  etc.,  at  fancy 
prices;  capacity  1,000  to  2,500  chickens,  with 
feed  mixers  and  modern  incubator  house  with 
adequate  capacity;  well-equipped  sales  inn 
located  on  road;  a  profitable  enterprise  for  the 
right  man.  Write  E.  J.  STREIT,  745  William 
•Street.  Buffalo. '  X.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  hi  (Connecticut,  fully 
equipped,  with  first  class  machinery  and  to,  s; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  bull,/..  - s 
modern  and  in  A- 1  condition ;<-laiid  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation:  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  from  respons’ble 
patties.  Address  ADVRRTLSER  2900.  -  care 
llriral  New-Yorker. 

.  /'  ;  ■■  .  IS  111  &  • 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages,  of  .7  and  12  years:  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU.  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $L75: 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order’  I ; . 

W.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  . 

- — — - — 

BEES — Produce  your  own  honey;  circular  free. 
VAN’S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  lud. 


HONEY — Pure-  extracted.  6  lbs.,  $1.25,  prepaid' 
3d  zone.  WILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth 
Junction,  N.  J. 


SLEEP  on  an  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  picked 
fresh;  flowered  (cretonne  cover;  refreshing,  in¬ 
vigorating  and  soothing;  ,3-lb.  pillow.  $1.25: 
check  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  '2,' 
Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  firSt  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2  15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Fireless  brooder;  keeps  chicks 
warm  in  zero  weather;  inexpensive.  Write 
information,  BOX  23,  Naugatuck.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey,  5-lb. 

pails,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.20:  delivered  into  31 
zone.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Box  87,  Katonab 
N.  Y.  \  > 


POPCORN — -“Mammoth"  (shelled),  25  lbs.,. 

$2.40;  8  lbs.,  $1;  prepaid  third  zone;  caudv 
formulas  free.  M.  T.  ACRES,  Thompson,  0. 


WANTED— Clark  “bush  and  bog”  plow.  S.  A. 
DOW,  Myricks,  Mass.  • 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.50  a  gallon;  10- 
lb.  pail  of  sugar,  $3;  f.  o.  b.  ALLEN  TICK- 
HURST,  West  Glover,  Vt. 


VERMONT  finest  new  maple  syrup,  selected 
stock  from  best  makers,  $2.25  gallon;  six  gal¬ 
lons,  $2;  10-lb.  pail  sugar,  $2.50;  absolutely 

pure  product;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  G.'  L. 
HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


PURE  HONEY — Extracted;  40  lbs.  here  clover- 
basswood,  $5.00;  buckwheat.  $4.80;  10  lbs., 
delivered .  within  third  zone.  $2.05;  buckwheat 
$1.80.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  1  gal.,  $2.25;  0- 
gal,  crate,  $2  gal.;  5  and  10-lb.  pails  sugar, 
30c  lb.;  2-oz.  cakes,  37c  lb.  in  bulk;  1-lb.  boxes, 
40c;  1-lb.  brick  cakes,  30c  lb.  GRAND  VIEW 
SUGAR  ORCHARD,  Jericho,  Vt. 

ALFALFA  FOR  SALE — Several  cars  first  cut¬ 
ting  mixed  and  second  cutting  for  quick  ship* 
meat.  W>  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY— Quart,  80c;  gallon.  $2.50;  delivered  3d 
zone.  RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Steel  mule  attachment  Fordson  trac- 
_  tor;  good  condition;  price  low.  EDMOND 
KOEHLER,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Party  in  country  near  New  York 
who  will  board  brood  bitch  and  take  good  care 
of  puppies;  give  full  particulars.  Address 
ADVERTISER  3132,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ALFALFA — ltjt,  2d,  3d  cutting;  also  1st  cut¬ 
ting  containing  fine  grass.  LESTER  W.  BEN¬ 
NETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  Timothy  hay;  also  choice  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  Alfalfa  and  few  cars  rve“straw. 
JOHN  E.  MURRAY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE — New  theater  curtains,  good  for 
tents,, ,  sails,  etc.,  for  colony  bees.  WHIT¬ 
AKER,  74  Waverly  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Cypher  incubators,  3  small 
brooders,  1  brooder  stove.  ADRIAN  SAN¬ 
FORD,  Oxford,  N.  Y.  v  . 


MOVING  to  California,  want  your  offer  for  com¬ 
plete  file,  in  fine  condition,  of  this  paper, 
October,  1897,  to  date.  BOX  48,  East  Temple¬ 
ton’,  Mass. 


\\  .YUS  l  VjU— 
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-  lumiFuiaie 

livery;  describe  and  quote  price  f.  o.  b.  cars. 
H.  BISSING,  West  Cornwall.  Conn. 


NEW  MAPLE  SYRUP — -Extra  heavy,  extra 
quality,  $2.5Q  per  gallon,  delivered  3d  zone; 
common  syrup,  $2.25,  delivered.  DEN  ROBIN¬ 
SON  (Producer),  Pawlet,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — -Bees;  10  colonies,  with  equipment 
for  producing  comb  and  extracted  lionev;  a 
bargain.  PETER  W.  ZOLLMAN,  Pittsford, 


FOR  SALE — Second-hand  390  Cyphers  incubator, 
good  as  new;  will  sell  at  a  bargain  C.  O.  D.; 
write  quick.  KL-INE,  Middle  Creek,  Pa. 


LOST— German  police  dog,  female,  light  wolf 
Stray,  gentle,  name’  Helen;  liberal  reward, 
KLEIN,  New  Hamburg,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Wap- 
pirigers  Falls  108  F.  0. 


JJ.W.V 

Important  to  Advertisers  •: 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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from  pure-bred,  teleeted-heavy 
laying,  free-ranged  hens.  Pre 
paid  parcel  post.  100  percent 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular  and 
price  list  on  request.  Get  it. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Ottsville,  Pennsylvania 


Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  DARRED  ROCKS  IA/HITE  ROCKS 

BRED  u  ROWN  LEGHORNS  »I  HITE  LEGHORNS 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet.  Prenelitown,  K.  J.  Box  81 


CHICKS 


3.  C.  Buff,  Brown,  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  W.  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixt. 
Circular  Free.  Money  back  for  dead. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlistervillc,  Pa.  Box  2 


CERTIFIED  AND  UNCERTIFIED  S.  C  W. 

Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs.  Chix.  Eight  weex  Pullets 
ready  for  immediate  and  later  delivery.  10  years 
steady  growth  due  to  ••  Square  Dealing”  and  sale 
of  From  Producing  Products.  JUSTA  POULTRY 
FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


DON’T 

JUDGE 


The  size  of  our  farm,  our  stock,  our  chicks, 
our  prices  by  the  size  of  our  ad.  Send  for 
circular.  8.  C.  White  Leghorn,  $20  per  100; 
$180  per  1,000.  Postpaid.  After  May  12th, 
$16  per  100.  Phnne,  Plainsborn  628. 
BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J.  C.  H.  Chandler,  Prop. 


Phirlrc  11  oent*  and  UP  -Reds,  Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Leg- 
VdllLIYo  horns  and  mixed.  Bank  reference.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY, 0.  II.  Khrenztller  Klehfl'lri,  Pa. 


BalDy  Cliiclis 

S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White,  Brown,  and  Black  Leg¬ 
horns,  Mixed  Chicks,  1  I  c  and  up,  100$  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Not  a  new  beginner.  J.  W. KIRK,  Box  SO,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


SEA  COAST  FARMS 

11  Cent*.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Quality  Chicks 

Every  one  of  these  quality  chicks  are  bred  from  matured,  free 
ranged,  Hogan  tested  stock,  mated  to  sires  with  pedigrees  up  to 
289  eggs.  Same  stock  finished  among  the  leader*  in  1922  N.  Y. 
State  Contest.  Low  overhead  enables  us  to  sell  cheap.  Less  than 
100U  lots  one  cent  more.  100  per  cent  delivery.  Booking  orders 
every  day. 

SEA  COAST  FARMS  -  -  Pine  Beach,  New  Jersey 


Baby  CHICKS 

Without  exception  we  are  the  largest  breeders  of 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  New  England. 
Our  stock  is  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  its 
wonderful  vigor  and  remarkable  egg  production. 
Catalog  on  request. 

GEORGE  HAGOPIAN.Redbird  Farm.  W  rentham.  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert's  289-egg  strain.  All  flocks  trapnested  for  in¬ 
dividual  records  and  pedigreed  breeders.  Hatching 
Eggs.  $10  per  100.  Baby  chicks,  $22  per  100. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaville,  N.Y, 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  stock  direct.  Cockerels,  *5  and 
#7  each.  Eggs,  SIO  per  100,  Chicks,  #25  per  100; 
#13  per  50.  Method  of  feeding  and  raising  chicks, 

50  cents.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryville.N,  Y. 


SC  R  F  n  OWEN  FARMS 
.  V/a  H  Ij  U  J  STRAIN 

Eggs  from  matings  selected  for  egg  production, 
color  and  type.  Breeders  are  all  yearling  hens.  Egg* 
carefully  packed  and  guaranteed  70%  fertile.  Prices, 

12.50  perl5;  lOOeggs,  J15.  H.B.  Cronkhite.FortPIsin.N.V. 


MAHOGANY  REDS  ?, Si", 

Poultry  Colleges.  Foundation  strain  of  numer¬ 
ous  laying  flocks.  Eggs,  $3  for  15;  $8  for  50;  S15  for 
100.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien,  Conn.  Box  700 


Rl  R  nrl  P.hicko  from  healthy,  heavy  laying,  free  range 
.  I.  UUU  UIIIUKo  breeders.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Prices  reasonable.  ROSWELI,  COLE,  Klilntberk,  N.Y. 


SC  1}  nfle  Hatching  Eggs  from  heavy  lav  ers  and 
•  VJ,  AVOUa  even  shade  of  color.  $10  per  hundred. 

Monroe  A.  Slialfcr  -  Khtnebeek,  New-  York 


SC.  *.  I.  RED  HAT  ClIIN  G|EGGS,  Twelve 
■  years  selective  breeding.  $2.50  setting;  $10  per  100. 

I.  L.  LAWREHCE  -  P.nninil.n,  N.  J 


Healthy,  sturdy 
and  finely  bred 

Kerr's  Guaranteed  Lively  Chicks 
are  bred  from  famous  layers. 
Cockerels  direct  from 
America’s  leading  variety 
specialists  head  our  closely 
culled  laying  flocks. 

Flocks  raised  from  Lively 
Chicks  are  highly  profitable 
egg  and  meat  producers. 
Lively  Chicks  have  splendid 
breeding,  but  are  sold  at 
every-day  prices. 

We  guarantee  to  deliver  every 
chick  you  buy,  alive  and 
healthy.  We  will  replace  or 
refund  your  money  in  case 
of  loss. 

Kerr's  Chick  Book  describes 
how  these  sturdy,  lively 
chicks  are  bred,  and  gives 
expert  information  about 
variety,  selection,  etc. 

Write  to-day  for  your  Chick 
Book. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Attn.J 

BoxO,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,,  Springfield,  Mast. 


Quality  First 
Baby 
Chicks 

Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  from  breeders 
chosen  for  color,  laying  qualities,  size  and 
thrift.  We  know  you  will  like  our  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  W. 
Wyandottes.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS,  Box  184,  Laabertvill*.  N.  J. 


OTTO  SUPERB  CHICKS 


THAT  GROW  AND  PAY 


Vigorous  pure-bred  flocks  on  free 
range.  Send  for  price  list  on  10 
popular  breeds.  The  results  of  care¬ 
ful  breeding  and  scientific  hatching. 

Chick*  18  cent*  up 

OTTO  CHICKERY.  Inc. 
Magnolia,  N.  J.,  Box  45 


S.  G.  R.  I.  Rede-Hatching  Eggs FR™  ™»GGRESED 

$3  per  15.  utility,  $2.15;  $10  per  100.  Hose  Combs,  $2  per 

15.  NELLIE  RUSSELL  .  Woodbury,  Conn. 


“CEDARHURST”  S.  C.  ANCONAS 

1980-81— N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest,  high  Ancona 
pen  and  individual.  1921-28— High  Ancona  pen.  Notice 
Pen  10,  now  at  above  Contest.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Quantity  to  sell  is  lim¬ 
ited.  We  breed  quality,  not  quantity. 

Cedurhurst  Poultry  Farm  -  Rahway,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS£AoRcR^ 

Winners  at  State  Fair  and  many  large  shows.  Big 
Type.  Very  Prolific  Not  an  ordinary  bird  in  our 
pens.  Twenty  years  breeder  and  exhibitor. 
Shipped  to  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  15  eggs, 
S2 ;  {5  for  50.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM.  Munnsville,  New  York 

Rose  CombBIack  Minorcas 

Lay  While  Eggs  all  year.  Eggs,  $1.50  for  15.  Special 
price  on  quantities.  H.  0.  COFFMAN.  Swoope,  Virginia 


Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Single  Comb  Reds,  Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
from  pure  bred  free  range  breeders.  Bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  egg  production.  Circular.  ADRIAN  D*  HEEF.  Sodas.  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Date  of  Delivery 
Guaranteed 


Sturdy  chicks.  Best  Strains.  Raised  on  free  rang*. 
•Twelve  leading  varieties.  100%  safe  arrival.  150,000  for 
1923.  Write  for  prices. 


SEVEN  VALLEYS  HATCHERY,  101  Hill  St..  Killbuck,  0. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Broilers, 
lie.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


C  xx  I  C  It  s 

S.  C.  BUFF  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS 
AND  WHITE,  RED8,  BLACK  MINORCAS,  BUFF  ORPING¬ 
TONS.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

CLOYD  NIEMOND  Box  5  McAlistervlll*,  Fa. 


Choice  Black  Minorcas 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Cockerels 
WM.  H.  WINEGARD  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 

Han  A  ur  I"1  kl»l/*Bred  for  business.  Rocks— barred, 
Don  r\yr  V^nlCKJ  buff.  Redsand  mix*d.  Circular. 

Ben  Ayr  Poultry  Farm  Warwick,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE— Limited  Number  of  Breeding  Stock. 

Also  booking  orders  for  ten  and  twelve-week-old  pul¬ 
lets.  BAYVILLE  FARMS  -  Batvillk,  N.  J. 

Trap-Nested  S.  C.  R.  /.  REDS 

Hatching  Eggs.  $9  per  100;  $40  per  500.  Baby  Chicks, 
April,  $25;  May,  $20  per  100.  WERNER  BROS..  Mt.  Marlon,  N.Y. 


Turkey  Raising 

By  LAM0N  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests 
for  an  up-to-date  Turkey  book. 
Here  it  is ;  150  pages  ;  40  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price,  $1.75. 


GILLETTE’S  CHICKS 

We  are  now  selling  chickens  at  the  following  prices : 
White  Leghorns,  S16  per  100;  Black  Minorcas,  $17 
per  100;  Barred  Rocks.  $18  per  100,  and  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  $19  per  100.  These  are  from  the  free  lange 
stock  that  has  not  been  pushed  for  Winter  eggs. 
Buy  from  us  and  save  money.  Agent  for  the  Magic 
Brooder.  GILLETTE'S  POULTRY  FARMS.  North  Rase.  N.Y. 


CHIC  H  S 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
Minorca*.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Bank  Reference, 
Catalog.  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  6,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BREEDERS  CHICKS  EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  O.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  265,  Riverdale,  N  J. 


SPENCER’S  BIG  4  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  From  Hogan  Tested.  Bred  to  Lay.  Stock  on 
free  range.  Circular  free.  Spencer  Poultry 
Farms  &  Hatchery,  Box  766,  Spencer,  Ohio 


GOOD  PLACE  FOR  GOOD  CHICKS 

Big  and  Sturdy  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  S  C.  REDS,  DUCKS.  New  catalog 
ready.  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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LONG  ISLAND’S  LARGEST  EGG  FARM 

THE  STRAIN  THAT  BUILT  IT 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Come  and  see  them  or  write  for  Prices  on  Chicks,  Eggs 
and  Breeding  Pens.  Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  Babylon.  L.  I.,  N.  ¥. 


Red  Pyle  LEGHORN  EGGS,  for  hatching,  $2  par  15. 
Spruce  Farm  Howells,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


April  14,  1923 


THE  HENYARD 


The  Ipecac  Treatment  for  Turkeys 

At  several  times  during  the  past  year 
we  have  printed  the  so-called  “ipecac 
treatment”  recommended  by  Dr.  Wege- 
forth  of  California.  The  disease  known 
as  “blackhead’  carries  off  thousands  of 
turkeys  every  year,  and  the  disease  has 
driven  many  people  out  of  turkey-raising. 
There  is  now  a  great  desire  to  go  back 
in  the  breeding  and  raising  of  this  bird, 
and  if  there  is  any  way  of  avoiding  black¬ 
head  successfully,  our  people  want  to 
know  what  it  is.  At  least,  they  will  try 
it,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  printed  this  treatment  again  and 
again,  our  mails  are  filled  with  letters 
about  it. 

Briefly  stated,  the  plan  is  to  keep  close 
watch  of  the  birds.  Whenever  one  of 
them  shows  signs  of  blackhead,  the  advice 
is  to  give  10  drops  of  the  liquid  extract 
of  ipecac  in  the  mouth  three  times  a  day 
for  three  days ;  then  twice  a  day  for  three 
days ;  then  once  a  day  for  the  same  period. 
Dr.  Wedgeforth  reports  great  success  in 
treating  the  disease  in  that  way.  He 
says  that  out  of  200  birds,  32  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  disease.  Under  the  ipecac 
treatment  29  recovered.  Of  five  old  birds 
contracting  the  disease,  two  were  lost, 
as  the  disease  had  made  too  much  progress 
before  the  treatment.  That  is  the  ad¬ 
vised  treatment  when  the  disease  has 
become  fully  apparent.  Most  people  ap¬ 
parently  wait  until  the  bird  is  too  sick 
for  recovery.  As  a  preventive  treatment 
powdered  ipecac  is  fed  to  the  birds  as  a 
general  precaution.  The  plan  is  to  mix 
a  spoonful  of  powdered  ipecac  in  enough 
mash  for  each  unit  of  20  birds  twice  a 
week.  Old  and  young  are  fed  alike  in 
this  way.  This  has  given  fair  results,  as 
reported  by  some  of  our  readers.  The 
great  point  seems  to  be  promptness  in 
giving  the  powdered  ipecac,  or  in  treating 
the  birds  with  the  liquid  after  the  disease 
appears.  The  use  of  ipecac  in  this  way 
should  be  begun  when  the  birds  are  two 
weeks  old  and  continued  until  they  are 
half  grown  or  more. 

There  are  other  diseases  which  afflict  j 
turkeys,  and  sometimes  they  are  mistaken 
for  blackhead.  One  of  these  is  called 
“coccidiosis.”  The  remedy  for  this  is 
catechu — a  teaspoonful  in  three  gallons 
of  drinking  water;  no  other  drink  per¬ 
mitted.  Some  of  our  people  say  that 
turkey  meat  ought  to  be  as  common  as 
chicken.  That  may  be,  but  those  who 
have  tried  to  raise  the  birds  in  the  past 
know  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
turkey  will  be  sold  at  the  price  of  ordi¬ 
nary  chicken.  It  is  possible  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  ipecac  cure  may  make 
turkey-raising  safer  and  more  profitable. 
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I  “VITAL  HATCH”  I 

| Baby  Chicks] 

Produced  From  | 

Thoroughbred  Flocks 

Kept  on  Unrestricted  Farm  Range  = 

Bred  For  | 

Constitutional  Yigor  and  1 
Heavy  Egg  Production 

All  Leading  and  Popular  Varieties 
|  Also  Eggs  For  Hatching  f 

|  Send  For  Price  List  | 

Book  Your  Order  Early  | 

1  li!  J.  Bolgiano  Seed  Co.  | 

|  EVERYTHING  for  the  POULTRYMAN  | 

Pratt  and  Light  Sts. 

1  Address  Dept.  120.  Baltimore,  Md.  | 

TilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllHIIIIIIIIIIIIIItlllltlllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllll^ 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Big  husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free 
range  stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free 
Fourteen  years  hatching  experience.  Full 
count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 


E.  C.  Brown  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 


Strong,  vigorous  and  true  to  breed.  Leading 
varieties,  shipped  prepaid  parcel  post.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Get  our  catalogue  and 
special  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

PIELL  BROS.  -  Dept.  A  -  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

50c  apiece  in  hundred  lots.  America’s  heaviest 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely 
large  egg*.  Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market 
fowl.  We  sell  chicks  and  eggs— by  buying  chicks 
you  are  sure  of  100%  chickens.  Prices :  25  chicks, 
515;  50  chicks,  $27;  100  chicks.  $50— the 
sturdiest  Black  Giants  you  can  buy.  Send  for 
booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay,  order  from  ad.  De¬ 
liveries  begin  Feb.  1.  Goodflox  Poultry  Parma, 
40  Nailsen  Streat,  Naw  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


THE  HOME  OF 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks- Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  chicks,  Ducklings.  Prices 
that  will  interest  you.  Save  dollars  by  answering 
this  advertisement.  IN00KCREST  FARM,  1 1«. Cnnburj.il.  J 


jerseyagiants 

HATCHING  EGGS 

$5  per  Setting,  15  Egg*.  $80  per  100  F.gg*. 

Order  now  We  only  hare  a  limited  quantity. 

ELLS  FARMS  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giants  S 

ing  eggs.  Also  heavy  laying  exhibition  strain  S.  C. 
R.  I.  Reds.  MAPLE  FARM,  Cross  wick*,  N.  J. 


J 


BL.  GIANTS— Eggs,  Chi*  K’SSKl' 

Capons.  Heavy  Breeders.  1st  young  pen,  1-2-3 
1  Pullet.  Best  display  at  Morristown.  N.  J.,  An¬ 
nual  Poultry  Show.  C.  J,  VAN  AKEN,  Chester,  N.  J. 


Feeding  Baby  Chicks 

I  would  like  to  get  some  advice  on 
feeding  baby  chicks  up  to  six  mouths  of 
age.  Last  year  I  fed  commercial  mash 
and  scratch  grains,  and  I  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  ;  prices  are  getting  too  high.  I  am 
feeding  my  laying  hens  the  Cornell  for¬ 
mula,  and  it  seems  to  me  if  it  was  modi¬ 
fied  in  some  way  it  could  be  fed  to  chicks. 
Of  course,  at  the  start  I  would  have  to 
buy  a  commercial  scratch  grain  until  they 
were  old  enough  to  eat  wheat  and  cracked 
corn.  How  about  feeding  some  form  of 
buttermilk,  and  which  kind  do  you  pre¬ 
fer?  How  would  you  use  it?  w.  F.  D. 

Erie,  Pa. 

You  may  make  your  own  baby  scratch 
feed  from  finely  cracked  corn,  cracked 
wheat  and  pinhead  or  steel-cut  oatmeal. 
One  of  oatmeal,  two  of  wheat  and  three 
of  corn  makes  the  old  one-two-three  mix¬ 
ture,  but  you  may  mix  them  in  equal 
parts  if  you  like.  After  the  chicks  be¬ 
come  five  or  six  weeks  old  they  will  eat 
coarser  cracked  corn  and  whole  wheat. 

Chick  mash  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  for  older  hens,  though  for  the 
first  three  or  four  weeks  it  is  better  to 
sift  out  the  large  oat  hulls  and  the  coarser 
parts  of  the  meat  scrap.  By  adding  an¬ 
other  part  of  wheat  bran  and  sifting  out 
the  coarse  scrap  and  oat  hulls  you  would 
change  the  Cornell  laying  mash  to  a  good 
chick  mash,  or  two  parts  bran  and  one 
each  of  cornmeal,  wheat  middlings,  ground 
oats  and  beef  scrap. 

Feed  milk  in  some  form,  whole  milk, 
skim-milk  or  buttermilk,  from  the  very 
start  and  as  long  as  you  can  get  it  at  a 
reasonable  price,  but  feed  it  for  the  first 
few  weeks,  regardless  of  price.  Dried 
skim  or  buttermilk  is  best  fed  in  the 
mash ;  liquid  forms  of  milk  should  be 
kept,  before  the  chicks,  either  with  or 
without  water,  in  separate  dishes.  There 
is  little  difference  in  value  between  skim 
and  buttermilk,  and  semi-solid  buttermilk 
is  a  good  substitute  for  the  home  product 
when  the  latter  cannot  be  procured. 

M.  B.  D. 


J orsey  Blaclt  Griants 

Hatching  eggs  and  growing  stock.  Catalogue  free. 

CFDAR  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  6  North  Germantown,  N,  Y, 

(Member  American  Auo’n  of  Jersey  BlackOiantBreedera) 

J-ERSEYIB  LACK  GRANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  FREE  *  SONS,  B*i  191  Belmsr.N.J. 

JERSEY  33  LACK  GIANTS 

Hatching  eggs  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  hens,  $3.50  per 
setting  of  15.  Anderion  Farm,  ft.  1,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


inf!  Jersey  Black  Giant  Pullets — Standard  weight. 
•  UU  Reasonable.  L.  COMPTON,  Dias  Creek,  N.  J. 


White  Houdan  and  Jersey  Giant  Eggs 

$5  per  15.  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  eggs  $1  50.  Chicks,  $15 
per  100.  WIKLUND  S  SON,  R.  D.  3.  Billiton  Spa,  New  York 

White  WYANDOTTES 

Eggs  from  standard  bred,  heavy  laying,  trap-nest¬ 
ed  hens.  Write  at  once  for  interesting  folder  and 
prices.  VREELAND  FARM,  N  u  1 1  e  y,  N.  J. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Eggs  from  New  York  and  Baltimore  winner*,  $3 
and  up,  per  setting.  Write  for  eireular.  Satisfae- 
tlon  guaranteed.  ERNES  I  I.HZLU,  Carrall  $t*ti**.laltim*r*.  Ml 

Rarrnn’c  wh,te  WYANDOTTES.  Males,  females 
uauuil  »  and  egg*  for  hatching,  from  stock  imported 
direct,  with  records  262  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalsehia,  N.Y 

Whit#  Wvj»nHnH»  Chicks,  Egg*,  Stock.  Finest  quality. 
nllllB  njfanUOTTD  Prices  low.  Ca t  a  1  o  gu  e  free.  Col¬ 
lie  puppies.  BOWDEN,  WYANDOTTE  1PECULI1T.  Mun.fi.Id,  Ohio 

Utility  White  Wyandotte*.  Money  Makers. 

A.  F.  PEIRCE  -  Winchistbr,  New  Hampshire 


Buttercups 


Cook’s  Goldenrod  Strain.  Lay,  win 
|and  pay.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Send  for  circular. 

1  SYDNEY  COOK,  Jr.,7B  Valentin*  St.,  Weit  Nenton.Mas*. 


I  io-ht  Rrahmae  Hatching  eggs,  $2-15 ;  $3.50-30;  $10—  1 

Llglll  D I  dll llldo  lOOeggs.  Ann*  B.  Corwin.R.HB. 3, Newburgh, N.Y  I 

Vermont  Vigor-Certified  White  Wyandottes 


Hatching  Eeg«. 

HI-QUALITY  HENNERY 


90%  Fertility.  Mating  list. 

Randolph  Center.  Vermont 


Record  308  Eggs 


i  White  Wyandotte  r#c- 
i  ord  made  by  College 
,  Queen  at  Storrs  7th 

contest.  My  birds  have  made  pen  records  of  2265, 
2179  and  2234.  Eggs  and  chix  for  sale. 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Igland 
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akelfour  Own  Brooder 


These  Are 
All  the  Tools 
You  Need 

A  shoe  bc^,  a  few  nails, 
my  little  heater  and  an 
hour’s  time  will  give  you 
the  best  brooder  in  the 
world.  Get  a  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater  from  your  dealer  for  $4.75.  In  il 
you  will  find  full  directions  for  making  the  com- 
plete  brooder  from  inexpensive  materials  obtain- 
able  anywhere.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

PUTNAM  BROODER  HEATER 

runs  a  week  without  attention.  It  draws  the  fresh 
air  if1  drives  the  stale  air  out.  It  radiates 
gentle  heat  from  above,  just  like  the  mother  hen. 
Absolutely  safe.  Dependable;  won’t  blow  out. 
Your  dealer  should  have  it.  If  not,  send  me  $4.75 
and  I’ll  send  one  direct  to 
you,  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  back. 

Plans  for  building 
brooder  and  testimo¬ 
nials  from  users  sent 
free  on  request. 

I.  PUTNAM 

Route  464-B 
Elmira,  N.  Y 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  This 
is  the  third  (pullet)  year  of  this  contest. 

Week  ending  March  27,  1923: 


B.  P.  ROCKS 


I4Q  tybhcubatorS IO?5 

30  Days  Trial  JuJ 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop¬ 
per  tanks— double  walls— dead 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
,  — *  real  bargain  at  $13.26. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  - 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  - 


-  $17.75 

-  15.75 

-  22.00 


-  22.75 

250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood — last  a  lifetime.  Positively 
the  best  value  on  the  market  today.  Order  the  size  you 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don’t  buy 
until  you  get  our  new  1923  catalog.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Dept.  134  Racine.  Wis. 


Geo  H  Lee’s  Nlw  poultry  book 

^  13  4WO  EGG  record 

Just  Out-  400,000  Copies  FREE 

Tells  about  every  poultry  trouble  and  disease  /Sy 
--now  to  avoid,  how  to  remedy  when  already  » 

Lee  is  the  most  widely  consulted 
chicken  doctor”  in  the  world.  This  latest 
book  is  much  larger  and  better,  containing 

valuable  new  matter,  also  one  year  dafiy  ear  record 

bdrechicLeernsr,?U*™«°De’  ”  ^  03  °Utin*  ““»*  „ 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.J-7S.Hw  St...  Omaha,  Neb. 

IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT  on  all  Sizes  NEW¬ 
TOWN  Coal  and  Oil  Brooders— SIMPLEX  Brood- 
and  Supplies  of  all  kinds  JUSTA  POULTRY 
I*  ARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y, 


OELLULOID  XjEG  BANDS 

<  nil  youi  flock;  hand  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
cat  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
vent*  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl 
COLONIA. L  ART  CO.  -  Westfield,  Mass. 


EDMONDS’  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
howthe  account  stands. 
I  s  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
*  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 

1  le  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 
For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


$4Q95  Buys  140-Egg  Champion  I 

IO  Belle  City  Incubator  I 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls  " 

fibre  Board,  Self  Regulated.  C4  f)95 

w6V9SobuysL  140  -  Chick  Hot  V  In- 

Water  Brooder.  Or  both  for  only  I  w 
^21-95  Buys  230-Egg  Incubator 

$  9.95  Buys  230-Chick  Brooder  -  - % 

Both  When  Ordered  Together,  Only  $29.95 

Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  Allowed  West 
Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share 
in  my  $1,000  in  Prizes,  or  write 
r  m  Free  ®ook  “Matching  Facts." 

It  tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  box48  Racine,  Wis. 


Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered 
with  galvanized 
iron,  double  walls,  air 
space  between,  built 

„ _  to  last  for  years;  deep^ 

chick  nursery,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tanks.  Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to  run,  freight  paid.  _ 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BR00DER319.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days’  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
JroncladJkicubatorCOyBoxb^RacmeAVis. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

EGG  GASES,  Peach  Carriers.  Ber¬ 
ry  Orates,  Onion  Crates,  Baskets  of 
all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Packages.  All  these  contain¬ 
ers  tire  in  as  good  as  new  condition 
andreadyforinstantn.se.  Carlo!  Shipments— Our  Spe¬ 
cialty.  Let  Vs  Quote  You-That’s  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J. 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  j . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J. 

Harry  H  Ober,  N.  J  ’ 

Lewis  Farm.  R.  I . 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.  J. 

W.  P.  ROCKS 
S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass. 

Roy  M.  Lynch,  N.  J .  73 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass .  .  102 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa .  ...  97 

Central  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J..  77 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J  .  89 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  79 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Th*  Boola  Farm,  N.  J .  90 

8.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J... .  90 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass. 

C.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.  J.. 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  J. 

R.  W.  Tracy.  N.  J . 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J. 

CAMPINE8 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard.  N.  Y .  83 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J.  .  ...  91 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J .  62 

Solomon  Richman,  N,  J .  !!!..!”  95 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  95 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . .  97 

J.  W.  Bottcher,  N.  J  . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn. 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J. 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J . 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J . 

J.  8.  Cray  Jk  Son.  N,  J . 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J . 

Alex  Eichenbaum,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  A  De  Winters,  N.  J 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J _ 

Mattie  H.  Eppele,  N.  J  . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich... 

Richard  Franke,  N,  J . 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Cbas  E.  Grove,  Del _ 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn. 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J... 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J _ 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y. 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn.  . 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash. 

Frank  L.  Hugus,  N.  J . 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J . 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J. 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  74 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N  j’ 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y 
Herbert  O.  Maxham.  R  I 

Meadowedge  Farm,  N.  Y _ 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J 
Oakdale  Poultry  Farm,  N  j.i 
Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J '.  as 

S,  Olsen,  N,J . ! . . .  73 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  j  . .  83 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J . 112 

Queensbury  Farm,  N.  J . 94 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  j“  '  .  68 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N  j  .  7« 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J .  70 

Rosehill  Farm,  N  ,1 .  . .  77 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  j . 

J.  W.  8chreib,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn 

A-  E.  Spear,  N,  J . 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J 
John  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J 
Matthew  Stothart,  Jr.,  N,  j 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J . 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.’ J . 

Wallace  S.  Suydam,  N.  J . . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J. 

John  F.  WehreJl,  N.  J . 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N  j 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J .  . 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y. .  03 

Wllburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  j..  .  ’ 94 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  j!  A  8SN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A . . .  77 

8  C  W  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 
Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn 

SCW  LEGHORN 

BurlingtonfCo.  Poultry  Assn . 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
Hammonton  Poultry  Raisers’  Assn 
Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn.  .. 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn 
Vineland  Poultry  Assn 


Week  Total 


788 

930 

571 

852 

881 


612 


91 


67 


87 


88 


1088 


1320 


1060 


965 


1097 


Total 


8806  105786 


Construction  of  Brooder-house 

Would  you  give  plan  for  making 
brooder-house,  including  a  simple  heating 
device?  *  c.M. 

You  do  not  say  what  sort  of  brooder 
5011  have  in  mind.  The  modern  brooder 
is  a  small  building,  usually  portable,  or  a 
room  in  a  large  building  equipped  with 
a  brooder  stove.  These  stoves  are  made 
to  burn  coal  or  oil,  and  one  will  furnish 
heat  for  all  the  chicks  that  should  be  kept 
m  one  flock— 300  or  less.  To  be  sure, 
the  larger  sizes  of  these  stoves  are  rated 
up  to  1,000  chick  capacity,  aud  while  they 
will  supply  heat  enough  for  that  number 
of  chicks,  they  will  not  look  after  the 
feeding  and  other  items  of  care  that  make 
rearing  of  chicks  successfully  something 
{?,or,e  keeping  them  warm.  The 

State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca. 
*'•  *•>  publishes  a  bulletin  describing  a 
portable  brooder-house  for  one  of  these 
stoves  in  detail.  You  mav  get  it  by  ap- 
at  that  a(Idress.  This  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  a  larger  unit  than  you  want,  but 
it  is  by  far  the  most  simple  and  satis- 
vt0r-&rtaml  wishes  to  raise  more 

than  100  chicks,  or  more  than  a  few  hens 
will  care  for,  no  poultry  raiser  can  afford 
to  putter  with  the  old-fashioned,  small, 
lamp-heated  brooder  caring  for  but  50  to 
chicks. 


Eveready  Spotlight 
with  ihe 

300-ft.  Range 


evEREady 

FLASH  1.1  CUT 


Everywhere  on  the  farm,  an  EVEREADY 
FLASHLIGHT  takes  safety  and  conveni¬ 
ence  with  you — instant  light  when  you 
need  it,  right  on  the  spot  you  want  it 

Ever  grope  around  in  a  dark  hay  mow?  Bother¬ 
some,  and  dangerous  too!  Why  not  avoid  it  with 
an  Eveready  Flashlight,  and  see  where  you  step,  and 
what  you  do?  The  reliable,  handy,  safe,  portable 
light.  No  fire  hazard.  No  naked  flame,  or  spark. 
The  only  light  that  defies  wind  and  rain. 

An  Eveready  has  a  thousand  uses  on  the  farm.  A 
single  use  may  prove  worth  a  thousand  times  its  small 
price:  #1.35  to  $4.50. 

There  are  60,000  Eveready  dealers  trained  to  deliver 
Eveready  service  with  the  sale  of  Eveready  Flashlights 
and  Unit  Cell  Batteries;  at  electrical,  hardware,  drug, 
sporting  goods  and  general  stores,  garages  and  auto 
accessory  shops. 


There’s  an  Eveready 
Flashlight  complete  for 
every  purpose  from 
#1.35  up  to  #4.50 


FLASHLIGHTS 
&*  BATTERIES 


POULTRY  RATIONS 


Known  Ingredients  o/'  Knou/n  Quality 
in  J^nown  Proportions  ^ 


Poultry  Feeding 
^  specialists  at  the  colleges 
of  agriculture  in  the 
territory  served  by  the 
Cooperative  Grange  League 
Federation  have  approved 
the  formulas  of  G.L.F.  Rations. 

Practical  Poultrymen 
•  using  the  rations  the  year  around 
report  excellent  results. 

Feed  G.L.F.  Rations  and 
you  will  know  just  what  your 
birds  are  eating. 

See  your  G.L.F.  Agent  or  write 
for  booklet  of  formulas. 

The  Coop.  G.LF.  Exchange,  Inc. 

Syracuse,  New  York 


Five  Distinctive  Features: 

1.  G.L.F.  Poultry  rations  contain 
a  larger  variety  of  ingredients  than 
is  usually  available  in  your  locality. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  ingredients 
and  the  pounds  of  each  are  stated. 

3.  The  digestible  nutrients  in  each 
ration  are  high  and  the  fibre  con¬ 
tent  is  low. 

4.  Dried  buttermilk  and  dried 
skimmed  milk  are  used  and  the 
animal  proteins  are  high. 

5.  Accurately  operated  mechanical 
mixtures  make  a  thoroughly 
mixed  and  uniform  ration. 


The  Magic  Coal  Burning  Brooder 

A  MONEY-MAKER  because  it  is  a  life  saver 
1  .  to  chicks.  Chick  welfare  depends  on 
uniform  temperature  and  pure  air.  The  Magic 
regulates  with  clock-like  precision,  being 
equipped  with  both  top  and  bottom  auto- 

Frpp  from  WHisTf,™  ,I?atlc  draft-  Cuts  chick  mortality  to  5%. 

Free  from  gas.  Write  for  catalogue.  Agents  wanted  in  territory  not  taken. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


M.  B.  D. 


PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

The  Egg  Producers  — The  Business  Hens 

Certified  by  Cornell  experts  through  the  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry 
Certification  Association.  You  are  protected  and  safeguarded  against 
inferior  stock,  if  you  buy  from  ui.  This  official  Certification  guarantees 
our  breeding  stock  to  be  of  the  highest  standard.  Porter’s  SCW 
Leghorns  are  heavy  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

By  introducing-  our  great  line  of  Certified  and  Registered  males.  They 
are  bred  from  Certified  heavy  producers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

_  Eggs  For  Hatching  From  These  Remarkable  Breeders 
Pullets,  April  hatched.  Delivery  when  half -grown.  Order  now 
Send  For  Interesting  Illustrated  Free  Catalogue 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which  is  located  on  a  hun¬ 
dred-acre  fruit  larm.  The  conditions  are  ideal.  No  fences.  Free  range 

FARLEY  PORTER  .  .  .  .  Box  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


»i  •5U’ 


April  14,  19ii;i 


6 14 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer  s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


I  am  one  of  the  60.000  who  got  stung 
on  L.  R.  Steel  enterprises;  did  not  see 
it  criticized  till  I  bought,  and  bought 
heavily.  Now  I  feel  pretty  blue ,  all 
hard-earned  money,  too.  The  last  thou¬ 
sand  I  bought  on  the  installment  plan; 
have  it  all  paid  but  $180.  I  cannot  get 
mv  stock  certificate  till  I  pay  this  $180, 
and  don’t  know  what  to  do.  Mill  you 
keep  me  informed  all  you  can  in  regard 
to  L.  R.  Steel?  W.  E.  F. 

Delaware. 


This  is  the  first  victim  of  the  To  R. 
Steel  chain  store  promotion  we  have 
heard  from.  We  believe  few  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  were  caught  on  this  stock 
scheme.  Repeated  warnings  were  pub¬ 
lished.  Our  records  show  that  the  dan¬ 
gerous  character  of  the  proposition  was 
pointed  out  in  the  issue  of  November  13, 


Iht  RURAL  NE 

Rundle-Murphy  Co.  cannot  buy  .space  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  The  adver¬ 
tisements  of  the  company  sent  us  by  sub¬ 
scriber  describes  “The  W  onderful  Bur¬ 
bank  Tomato,”  claiming  that  “seeds 
planted  in  the  open  ground  bear  fruit 
earlier  than  plants  set  out  at  the  same 
time.”  Those  who  have  grown  the  Bur¬ 
bank  tomato  plants  pronounce  these 
claims  pure  bunk.  The  Burbank  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  good  early  tomato,  but  we 
should  question  whether  a  concern  mak¬ 
ing  such  claims  as  the  above  would  fur¬ 
nish  seeds  of  the  real  Burbank  at  all. 

I  am  enclosing  one  new  subscription 
and  mv  renewal  in  my  father's  name.  Al¬ 
though  “dad”  left  us  several  years  ago*.1 
like  to  have  my  paper  still  come  in  his 
name.  To  me  there  isn’t  any  other  paper 
quite  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  comes  into 
the  house  and  sort  of  makes  itself  one  ol 
the  family.  I  like  it.  s-  G-  s* 

Connecticut. 

The  sentiment  in  this  note  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  us.  It  is  peculiar  of 
the  farm  home.  Rarely  if  ever  do  we 
find  it  elsewhere.  A  man  with  this  senti¬ 
ment  is  a  brother  to  all  mankind. 


1920. 

The  ultimate  result  of  the  stock-selling 
methods  were  apparent  from  the  start  to 
anyone  who  had  watched  the  results  of 
such  projects  in  the  past.  The  investi¬ 
gations  since  the  receiverships  for  the 
various  Steel  enterprises  were  appointed 
reveals  a  record  of  extravagance,  in  big 
salaries  to  everyone,  expensive  and  elab¬ 
orately  furnished  offices,  moving  picture 
screen  to  portray  L.  R.  Steel’s  rise  from 
obscurity  to  fame,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  It  is  reported  that  about  $26,000,- 
000  was  received  from  the  sale  of  stock. 
Such  a  record  of  securing  easy  money 
from  the  public  and  the  reckless  squander¬ 
ing  of  it  can  perhaps  only  be  surpassed 
by  E.  G.  Lewis.  When  country  people 
are  solicited  to  invest  their  savings  in 
stocks  of  such  character,  we  say:  Re¬ 
member  the  L.  R.  Steel  chain  store 
swindle ! 

You  may  remember  some  correspond- 
ence  and  an  article  which  you  published 
last,  year,  after  some  correspondence  with 
me,  regarding  Frederick  M.  Pashall,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Last  year  we  were  unable 
to  trace  his  outfit  after  they  put  over 
some,  of  their  schemes,  and  the  Postoffice 
Department  reported  them  not  found.  The 
previous  correspondence  was  all  between 
us  from  my  country  address, .  Bethel, 
Conn.  The  enclosed,  you  will  notice,  came 
to  my  New  York  address.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  you  would  like  to  be  informed 
of  the  renewed  activity  of  this  bunch. 
Connecticut.  H-  >T • 

The  Postoffice  Department  did  return 
our  letters  last  year,  but  it  appears  Mr. 
Pashall  is  still  in  the  baby  chick  business 
at  202  Dixwell  avenue,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  It  is  our  information  that  Mr. 
Pashall  has  no  hatchery,  but  is  acting 
as  a  jobber  or  dealer.  There  are  any  num¬ 
ber  of  baby  chick  dealers  posing  as 
hatcheries,  which  we  regard  as  an  un¬ 
healthy  tendency  in  the  business.  The 
business  is  difficult  enough  to  handle 
without  any  middlemen  between  the 
hatchery  and  the  buyer.  We  aim  to  keep 
all  these  jobbers  out  of  the  advertising 
columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Could  you  find  out  about  a  radio  trans¬ 
mitting  button  that  I  -sent  for  to  a  com¬ 
pany  in  New  York?  The  address  is  the 
K  Electric  Co  .  57  Park  Row,  New  York. 

T  sent  for  it.  about  two  months  ago  and 
three  weeks  after  I  sent  for  it  I  received 
a  card  from  them  saying  that  it  would 
be  sent  in  about  two  weeks  from  that 
date,  but  I  have  not  received  it  yet.  I 
have  written  them  three  or  four  letters 
since  and  have  not.  received  a  reply. 

Pennsylvania.  F.  b.  W. 

The  K  Electric  Co.  moved  from  the  ad¬ 
dress  given  to  West  36th  Street,  but  sub¬ 
sequently  left  that  address,  and  we  are 
unable  to  locate  them.  The  radio  field 
offers  a  good  opportunity  for  promoters 
and  stock  selling  schemes,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  look  into  the  standing  of  any 
company  before  giving  an  order.  It  is 
impossible  to  collect  an  account  from  a 
concern  of  this  kind. 

I  am  sending  you  two  advertisements 
of  Rundle-Murphy  Co.,  Westport,  Conn. 
Is  this  firm  l’eliable?  We  have  seen  it 
in  three  papers,  and  would  like  to  send 
for  some  of  the  seed  if  the  firm  is  all 
right.  I  have  been  a  reader  of  your 
paper  for  a  good  many  years,  and  think 
it  is  just  great.  C.  M.  w. 

New  York. 

This  seed  house  is  notoriously  extrava¬ 
gant  in  its  claims  for  new  varieties  and 
novelties.  Seedsmen  of  the  character  of 


\Ye  have  been  shipping  eggs  to  New 
York  wholesale  houses  for  several  years 
with  fairly  good  results  until  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  Last  Spring  we  shipped  some  eggs 
to  B.  Maurer,  162  Reade  Street,  who 
paid  well  for  a  little  while.  I  shipped 
him  three  cases  April  20.  and  two  cases 
May  1.  which  were  not  paid — value  $40. 
He  claims  to  have  been  sick,  and  will 
no  longer  answer  my  letters.  H.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Maurer  has  removed  and  left  no 
address.  Put  him  on  the  list  of  unde¬ 
sirable  dealers.  Investigation  before  ship¬ 
ment  will  save  such  losses. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  in  Philadelphia. 

I  wanted  to  go  to  school.  I  started  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mechanical  and  Electrical 
Night  School.  I  paid  $25  of  the  tuition, 
$3.50  -for  tools  and  $3.50  for  a  work  suit. 
At  the  time  they  did  not  have  enough 
lockers.  They  told  me  to  tie  my  tools 
and  suit  up  and  leave  in  the  office.  I 
did  and  they  were  stolen.  They  said 
they  would  stand  good  for  it,  but  did  not. 

I  went  for  six  nights,  was  taken  sick, 
and  I  was  not  -able  to  go  any  more.  The 
doctor  advised  me  to  conic  back  to  Ne¬ 
braska  for  my  health,  as  it  was  too  damp 
there.  I  tried  to  recover  money  paid  but 
have  not  succeeded.  Do  you  think  there 
could  be  anything  done  about  this? 
Nebraska.  w.  v.  S. 

This  is  another  case  where  the  sub¬ 
scriber  will  have  to  charge  the  entire  mat¬ 
ter  up  to  experience.  He  has  paid  out 
$32  for  instructions  in  this  school. 
Whether  it  ever  had  any  merit  or  not  is 
doubtful,  but  in  any  event  the  school  and 
proprietor  have  disappeared,  and  there  is 
no  possible  way  of  locating  them.  If  any 
of  our  readers  hear  of  the  Philadelphia 
Mechanical  &  Electrical  School,  formerly 
at  1435  Chestnut  Street,  with  branches  at 
614  Brown  Street,  and  720  N.  Marshall 
Street,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  in¬ 
formation. 

I  have  a  small  bill  that  I  cannot  col¬ 
lect.  Will  you  look  after  the  matter? 
October,  1921,  I  sold  to  W.  M.  Reilly  of 
Poughkeepsie,  four  bu.  of  i)otatoes  at 
per  bu.  for  which  I  have  had  no  pay¬ 
ment  as  yet.  J*D. 

New  York. 

Wm.  M.  Reilly  is  another  party  who 
is  out  for  the  farmer’s  goods,  and  has  no 
intention  of  paying  for  same.  At  least 
this  is  the  record  of  this  case.  He  has 
moved  from  Poughkeepsie  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  locate  him.  Other  readers 
should  keep  his  name  on  file,  so  they  will 
not  meet  with  a  similar  loss. 

I  send  you  this  circular  of  Hudson 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 
Probably  you  will  some  day  give  your 
opinion,  not  for  my  information,  as  I 
never  invest  in  outside  stock.  The  home 
stocks  are  poor  enough  sometimes,  but 
if  I  had  filled  out  the  little  slip  enclosed 
I  would  have  been  soon  pestered  with 
glib-tongued  stock  salesmen.  I  appreciate 
the  millions  you  are  saving  to  the  public. 
Twice  I  have  cleared  the  neighborhood 
of  these  stock  peddlers  by  referring  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  the  auto  chain  store  once 
and  Pettijohn  stock  promoters.  The  testi¬ 
mony  those  stock  gyps  gave  of  The  R. 
N.-Y".  made  you  look  like  a  small  potato. 
New  York.  J.  o.  s. 

We  do  not  expect  the  approval  of 
stock-selling  pirates.  There  would  be 
something  wrong  with  us  if  they  didn’t 
hate  us.  But  we  have  no  concern  about 
this  one  way  or  another.  Our  only  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  save  country  people  from  throw¬ 
ing  away  their  hard-earned  savings  on 
wildcat  stock  schemes. 


W.YORKER 
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No  Other  Silo  Like  It 

SILOS  may  look  alike  from  the  rear,  but  a 
Unadilla  Silo  has  its  unusual  character  on 
its  front.  To  judge  a  man,  you  “look  him  in  the 
face”.  Judge  silos  the  same  way. 

Silos  are  made  to  use,  twice  a  day,  for  6  or  7  months.  Climb¬ 
ing  in  and  getting  out  is  a  chore— but  not  with  a  Unadilla. 
An  ever-ready,  safety  ladder  formed  by  the  door-front  ladder 
makes  it  easy  and  safe.  Here,  too,  you  tighten  or  loosen 
toops  when  necessary  and  preserve  the  life  of  the  silo. 

In  a  Unadilla  you  push  silage  out  at  the  door  level,  because 
these  doors  can’t  stick  or  freeze  tight.  Silage  is  removed  on 
a  level  and  not  pitched  overhead.  You  don’t  jump  into  a 
Unadilla,  you  step  into  it. 

There  is  no  other  silo  like  Unadilla  in  convenience,  safety 
and  labor  saving  that  its  front  affords. 

Send  for  the  big,  new  catalog  illustrating  all  Unadilla  features. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Houses  of  glazed,  easily  cleaned 
NATCO  Hollow  Tile  protect  your  fowls  from 
dampness,  cold  and  vermin.  The<  tile  is 
comparatively  light  in  weight  and  is  easily 
laid  with  less  time,  labor  and  mortar  than 
other  forms  of  masonry.  With  a  reasonable 
first  cost,  you  get  a  durable  building  that 
requires  no  painting  or  repairs. 

The  new  “Natco  on  the  Farm”  book  treat} 
on  every  type  of  hollow  tile  farm  building. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

NATCO 'X- TILE 

MATlONAL-l-IRE-  PROOFING  •  COMPANY 

.152  Fulton  Building  ::  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


And  Save  Money 

Dingo  and  Standard  Silos  still 
lead  in  high  quality  lumber  and 
exclusive  features.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction. 

12x30  AS  LOW  AS  $264.35 

Liberal  discount  for  early  order.  Send 
for  description  and  prices  of  all  sizes. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 
AUBURN,  ME. 


.Green  Mountain 
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Lasting  Satisfaction 

You  can  easily  tell  a  Craine  3- Wall  Silo  from  any 
other.  It  is  the  only  manufactured  wood  silo  that 
has  neither  hoops  nor  lugs  to  hold  it  together. 

It  gives  its  owner  lasting  satisfaction.  It  is  the 
cheapest  silo  to  own.  It  stays  put  without  tinkering, 
Craine  Silos  are  constructed  to  keep  warmth  and 
juices  in;  to  keep  cold  and  weather  out.  A  strong 
stave  silo  inside  is  covered  with  thick  Silafelt,  and 
the  patented,  Crainelox  Spiral  Covering  outside 
binds  the  entire  structure.  This  forms  a  hand¬ 
some  building  with  every  square  inch  of  surface 
protected  in  every  direction. 

Any  old  stave,  iron -hooped  silo  can  be 
rebuilt  into  a  permanent  Craine  3 -Wall  Silo 
at  about  half  the  cost  of  a  new  one. 

Send  for  handsome  illustrated  catalog 
CRAINE  SILO  CO., 

Box  110,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  General  housewbrker;  easy  place; 

good  home  for  middle-aged,  respectable  woman 
who  wishes  to  work  alone;  must  have  best  ref¬ 
erences.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  121,  Port  Wash¬ 
ington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN  wanted;  must  be  good  chick 
raiser;  single;  state  wages,  experience,  etc. 
LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Babylon,  L.  I., 

N.  Y.  _ 

ATTENDANTS — Women,  young  to  middle  aged, 
wanted;  wages,  depending  upon  whether  ex¬ 
perienced  or  inexperienced,  $40  to  $60  a  month, 
with  maintenance.  The  New  Jersey  State  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Morris  Plains,  Dr.  Marcus  A.  Curry, 
Supt.  For  application  blank,  address  MISS  M. 
B.  MOYLAN,  Supt.  of  Nurses,  Greystone  Park, 
N.  J. 

WANTED — Two  young  men  with  capital;  one' 

operate  fruit  and  poultry,  another  dairy  farm; 
modern  home;  opportunity.  ADVERTISER  2755, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm  teamsters;  no  milking;  10 
hours;  wages  $50  per  month  and  board. 
WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  E.  A. 
Perry,  Manager,  Juliustown,  JL  J-  Telephone 
Pemberton,  176. 


WANTED-^-Man;  expert  gardener;  also  under¬ 
standing  poultry  and  general  farm  work  (18 
acres);  good  home;  all  year;  Canaan,  N.  Y. 
Write,  giving  references,  wages,  age,  EL.  MOR¬ 
GEN,  308  E.  Broadway,  New  York,  N  Y. 

WANTED— Chief  cook,  under  40,  in  small 
school  for  boys;  salary  $75  per  month;  gen¬ 
eral  supply,  $55.  W.  GRANT  FANCHER, 
Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED — Young  married  or  single  man,  to 
take  charge  of  family  of  boys;  ability  and 
common  sense  to  advance  in  the  work;  salary, 
$65  per  month  and  home;  $70  after  three 
months  if  satisfactory;  also  housekeeper,  dor¬ 
mitory.  $40,  and  general  supply,  $55;  watchman, 
$50;  no  tobacco,  liquor  or  profanity.  W.  GRANT 
FANCHER,  Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  for  general  housework 
in  country  on  shore  of  beautiful  Saratoga 
Lake;  all  conveniences  of  city;  wages  $10  per 
week,  board  and  lodging.  T.  C.  LUTHER, 
R.  1,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. 


TO  WORK  on  farm,  single  man,  who  under¬ 
stands  chickens  and  berries.  M.  It.  SNYDER, 
105  Macon  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Good  all-around  married  farmer  to 
work  on  truck  and  dairy  farm;  all  year  around 
job;  $70  a  month,  good  house  to  live'  in  and  all 
found.  MILLSIDE  FARMS,  Riverside,  N.  J. 


51  AN  WANTED  by  fine  people  on  small  farm, 
25  miles  from  New  York;  must  understand 
all  around  farm  work,  handy  with  tools;  good 
reference.  Call  or  write  HARRY  JACOB,  118 
West  125th  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED — At  once,  reliable  single  man  for 
general  farm  and  orchard  work;  no  milking 
good  wages  for  good  work;  state  age,  nation 
ality,  habits  and  wages  expected.  MEADOW 
FARM,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  private  estate,  near  Buffalo,  N. 

Y.,  single  men  to  work  in  garden  and  grounds; 
state  experience  and  wages  expected  with  room 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  3154,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND  and  teamster;  steady;  experi¬ 
enced;  good  wages  and  living  conditions;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  R.  H.  SANDERSON,  Millar 
Farm,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


MILKERS,  dry  hand,  single;  20  to  30  cows, 
twice  a  day,  with  no  other  work;  $60  per 
month,  with  board  and  room.  ADVERTISER 
3129,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  MARRIED  man  for  general  farm  work;  $80 
per  month,  house,  garden,  milk  furnished; 
steady  position;  references  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Milkers,  dry  hand;  25-30  cows  twice 
daily;  wages  $60  month  and  board.  WAL¬ 
KER-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  E.  A. 
Perry,  Manager,  Juliustown,  N.  J.  Telephone 
Pemberton  176. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age  and 
enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  em¬ 
ployer  if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letcliworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  general  farm 
work  on  poultry  and  truck  farm;  wages  $40 
to  $50  per  month  with  board  and  a  good  home. 
W.  A.  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

MAN,  thoroughly  reliable  and  industrious, 
wanted  at  once  on  small  fruit  farm;  general 
work,  care  two  cows,  horse,  etc. ;  references  and 
wages  desired.  BIG  LOCUST  FARM,  Woodland 
Avenue,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Single,  experienced  farm  hand;  fruit, 
grain  and  stock  farm.  HOMER  L.  GARRETT, 
Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 

FARM  HAND  to  cultivate  a  young  vineyard; 

references  required.  L.  CHAPPERON,  547 
Hudson  Ave.,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Orchard  foreman  with  family, 
equipped  to  go  into  large  boarding  house  and 
board  from  six  to  eight  men.  THE  ORCHARDS, 
Bennington,  Vt. 

WANTED — Single,  reliable,  middle-aged  man  to 
take  charge  of  dairy  of  cows;  must  have  had 
experience  with  milking  machines;  references 
as  to  former  employment.  SPRING  MEADOW 
FARM  CO.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man,  general  work,  small 
farm;  cottage.  FORBES  FARM,  Millwood, 
N.  Y.  ■ 

WANTED — Good  butter-maker,  with  reference, 
to  run  our  creamery.  Write  at  once  to  HIGH 
LAKE  CREAMERY  CO.,  R,  D.  1,  Pleasant 
Mount,  Pa.,  or  come  to  Lakewood,  Pa.,  via 
Ontario  &  Western  Railroad. 


ASSISTANT  herdsman  wanted  at  once;  modern 
farm  and  buildings;  good  board  and  room; 
beautiful,  healthful  location,  40  miles  from  New 
York ;  Holsteins;  give  experience,  references 
and  salary  wanted.  KNOLLCROFT  FARM, 
Lyons,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Near  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  single  man; 

$45  per  month  and  bonus  from  $25-$50;  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  ADVERTISER  3128,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED,  at  once,  married  man  for  farm  on 
.  lady’s  estate  in  Northern  Delaware,  to  assist 
w  milking  and  general  work;  good  home,  gar¬ 
den  and  milk;  state  wages;  must  have  refer¬ 
ences-  JOHN  D.  MacLEAY,  Guyencourt,  Del. 

WANTED— Herdsman  (married)  to  take  charge 
of  small  herd  purebred  Jerseys  and  Holsteins; 
must  understand  test  feeding  and  raising  young 
stock,  dry-hand  milker;  expected  to  assist  with 
farm  work  when  possible;  in  replying  state 
.expected’  age’  experience,  references.  J. 
A.  BEATTIE,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  and  dairy 
work;  farm  connected  with  school;  Central 
New  York;  good  morals  and  habits  essential; 
wages  $50  per  month  and  board  if  single;  please 
state  age,  nationality  and  religious  preference, 
if  any.  Address  ADVERTISER  3153,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man  for  work  by 
month  or  year  on  fruit  farm;  must  be  exper¬ 
ienced,  of  good  habits  and  willing  worker.  F. 
P.  HAZELTON,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  married  man,  with 
small  family,  for  dairy  barn  work;  must,  be 
good  dry  hand  milker,  understand  feeding,  of 
good  habits  and  willing  to  work;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  references  and  state  how  soon  you 
could  commence  work.  ADVERTISER  3152, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Experienced  single  teamster  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate,  50  miles  from  New  York;  must 
be  dependable,  strong,  and  kind  with  horses; 
$o0  per  month,  good  room  and  board,  with 
prospects  of  advancement  to  right  man.  Apply, 
stating  age  and  reference  to  WILLIAM  H. 
MacKENZIE,  Glenmere,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  general  worker  on 
dairy  farm  by  May  1;  $50  a  month  and  board 
for  good  man.  JOHN  M.  FROST,  Route  1, 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  man  for  dairy 
and  general  farm  work;  $60  monthly  and 
usual  privileges;  only  clean,  straight  parties 
need  apply;  farm  well  equipped  and  good  loca¬ 
tion.  BONNIE  AYR  FARM,  Rockdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Three  good  milkers;  wages  $50  to 
$75  per  month,  board  and  room.  Apply 
BERKS  FARM,  Clark  F.  Berry,  Superintendent, 
R.  F.  D.,  Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  A  competent,  middle-aged,  white 
couple;  must  have  first-class  personal  refer¬ 
ence  from  last  employer;  man  must  understand 
care  of  hunters,  tackle,  etc.,  also  have  some 
knowledge  of  gardening;  wife  to  do  chamber 
work  and  laundry  in  a  family  of  three  adults; 
all  year  round  position;  family  in  residence  six 
months;  cottage,  furnished  or  unfurnished,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  running  water;  North  Shore  Long 
Island.  Communicate  with  ADVERTISER  645 
St.  Marks  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  stating 
qualifications  and  wages  expected. 


WANTED — -A  handy  man  with  poultry;  must 
have  some  pep  in  him  and  not  be  afraid  of 
loug  hours;  give  age,  race  and  wages  wanted 
With  board  in  first  letter.  WALTER  W. 
VOIGHT,  Accord,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  for  general  work  on  dairy  farm; 

wages  $50'  to  $60  and  l ward.  EDWARD  BUR- 
DO  W,  R.  D.  1,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Poultry  man,  single,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  first-class  chick  raiser  and  egg  pro¬ 
ducer;  modern  plant  of  3,000  layers;  wages  $100 
per  month  with  room  and  board  t,o  hustler  that 
understands  poultry;  state  age,  nationality  and 
particulars.  ELMHURST  FARM,  Woodbury, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm; 

good  home,  good  board  and  $45  to  $55  a 
month.  Apply  ADVERTISER  3151,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  reliable,  middle-aged,  sin- 
gle  man  for  general  farming;  good  home, 
board;  must  be  good  teamster;  $35  per  month. 
A.  F.  RUDOLPH,  Hector,  N.  Y. 


MAN! ED— Couple,  young,  educated,  refined,  no 
tobacco,  profanity,  for  boys’  school;  wife  to 
do  plain  cooking  for  small  family;  husband  as¬ 
sistant  supervisor  and  relief  oflicer;  salary 
$1,320  and  found;  particulars.  W.  G. 
FANCHER,  Superintendent,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — May  1,  young  man  for  farm  and 
small  ice  route;  no  heavy  delivery;  experience 
not  necessary;  no  drink  or  cigarettes;  state 
wages  witji  good  home.  A.  D.  HEMMELS- 
KAMP,  R.  F.  D.  36,  Wilton,  Conn. 


CAPABLE  WOMAN  wanted  for  general  house¬ 
work;  country;  two  adults;  conveniences. 
MUSIC  TEACHER,  Box  138,  Simsbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — First-class  man  for  general  farming; 

must  understand  sowing  and  harvesting  of 
crops;  nothing  spared  for  success;  good  home; 
$40.  MACPHERSON  FARM,  Millington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Dairyman,  single,  middle-aged,  for 
private  estate;  send  copy  of  reference,  state 
salary.  ADVERTISER  3111,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  farm  hand  on  private  estate 
m  New  England;  state  wages  with  board  and 
room  found,  also  references;  middle-aged  man 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  3112,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work, 
milk  three  cows;  steady  job;  state  wages  ex- 
?ge’  s-  p-  POULTRY  FARM,  Silver 
Hill,  Md.,  Anacostia  Station,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WANTED— Single  man  on  general  Western  New 
York  I  state  age,  experience,  salary  ex¬ 

pected.  RALPH  W.  BRUNDAGE,  Oakfield, 

WANTED — A-l  white  woman  cook  for  Summer 
hotel  of  125  guests;  want  only  the  best  and 
am  willing  to  pay  for  it;  others  need  not  bother 
to  answer.  ADVERTISER  3113,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple  or  woman,  middle  age  no 

children,  looking  for  home,  moderate  wages; 
woman  do  cooking;  man  useful;  small  modern 
tarm  and  hotel,  15  guests;  permanent  position; 
Christians;  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  Answer  A.  J. 
KOEHLER,  150  Park  Row,  New  York. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife,  white,  no  children; 

modest  place  near  New  York;  small  adult 
tamily;  wife  must  be  good  plain  cook  and 
laundress;  man  to  attend  truck  garden  and 
small  kennel  dogs;  good  home;  answer  full  par- 
TiorB^'  wages  desired,  etc.  Address  ADVER- 
i  ib Lit  3131,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— -Married  poultryman  for  large  com- 

mercial  plant;  must  be  experienced  and  capa¬ 
ble  to  operate  plant  successfully  and  able  to 
eapomze  and  raise  them;  house,  wood,  garden 

inmSmffL®.  of  milk  with  *"°  a  month. 
ADV  LRTLSER  3130,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WAITED  —  Assistant  herdsman  with  small 

„Ju,“-ly  ’  must  have  good  references  and  some 

i™iv7CeinvaDS  J70  a  nlontb  with  cottage. 
Apply  to  BOX  B,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  or  single  man  to  work  farm  on  half 
shares;  good  place  for  right  nartv  HFNRY 

WIELT.  Buskirk,  N.  Y.  1  y  HLNRY 


MARRIED  MAN  for  general  work  around  place 
and  drive  team;  year  round  job;  good  cottage 
and  garden;  state  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3137,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAY  1,  on  private  estate,  two  congenial  friends 
for  cooking  and  housework;  family  of  four; 
pleasant  home,  with  separate  rooms  and  bath; 
write  wages  desired.  25  SPRING  STREET, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

WANTED — Steady  single  man  for  general  farm¬ 
ing;  good  teamster,  assist,  with  milking;  $50 
a  month  and  board.  BENJAMIN  HENRY, 
Route  4,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

EXPERIENCED  farm  man  or  willing  boy  on 
dairy  and  poultry  farm  in  Northern  New  Jer- 
sey;  state  experience  and  wages  in  first  letter. 
W.  W.  HOCKENBERY,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  Protestant,  with  child; 

good  permanent  home;  light  housework;  one 
in  family;  two  miles  from  town;  on  State  road; 
Thomaston,  Conn.  ADVERTISER  3150,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — At  once,  farm  creamery  operator, 
with  good  references,  to  care  for  Grade  “A” 
milk  and  cream  trade;  wages  $60  a  month  with 
board;  give  experience  and  training  in  first  let¬ 
ter  BROAD  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  May  1,  sterling  couple  for  boys’ 
school;  man  general  farm  work,  care  of  boys, 
etc.;  wife  chief  cook;  no  children  or  tobacco; 
salary  $1,800  per  year  and  home.  Particulars, 
W.  G.  F’ANCHER,  Superintendent,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


IF  you  are  seeking  the  service  of  a  capable  man 
to  handle  a  large  farm  proposition,  I  solicit 

^irMC^eSpandp,lce  to  verU>  hiy  ability.  413 
MAIN  SJL\,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

PAP ME li  desires  position  on  up-to- 
date  dairy  farm;  experienced  in  breeding 
purebred  Holstein  cattle;  also  producing  fancy 
market  milk;  proposition  must  be  large  enough 
to  pay  salary  of  $2,000  yearly;  details  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  high-class  reference  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  upon  request.  BOX  X,  North  Haven. 
Conn. 


FOREMAN,  32,  desires  position,  preferably  with¬ 

in  75  miles  of  Philadelphia;  married;  two 
children;  life  experience;  understands  machin¬ 
ery,  handling  men,  and  all  farm  Work;  college 
graduate;  best  references.  HAROLD  FISK 
Rowley,  Mass. 


ALL-AROUND  horseman  (28)  wants  place- 

mountains  preferred;  state  wanes  ri 
BRYAN,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y.  g 


FARM  MANAGER  —  Life  experience  on  large 

,jarm;  married;  age  32;  practical  and  up-to- 

?HieLrPr?fr-,dairy  proposition.  FAY  EARLEY 
141  West  5  (th  Street,  Bayonne.  N  ,T 


YOUNG  MAN  (li)  desires  position  on  farm; 

1Y2  years  at  agricultural  college:  state  wanes 
offered  with  board.  C.  BECKER  1033  Fast 
15th  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


PI^CTJCAL  fa.rm  manager  open  for  position 

f"is.  .’’Pring ;  American;  married;  no  children; 
good  habits;  not  afraid  of  work;  life  experience 
in  practical  farming,  caring  for  live  stock  and 
handling  of  men;  expert  in  feeding  for  large 
production  and  A.  R.  work;  have  made  several 
worlds  records;  well  versed  in  handling  Here¬ 
ford  cattle  and  feeding  same  for  show  ring  and 
market,  understand  all  breeds  of  poultry  and 
hogs;  built  and  had  charge  of  one  of  the  largest 
Eastern  estates  for  seven  years;  will  g,,  anv- 
where,  but  prefer  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
Washington  or  farther  South;  want  only  per¬ 
manent  position  where  can  work  to  make  good- 
would  take  position  on  salary  or  salary  and 

T^RFRSS3i3fbasiS;  T?St  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3136,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  22,  graduate  Rutgers  short 
course,  training  at  New  York  State  Institute 
of  Applied  Agriculture,  four  months’  practical 
experience,  would  like  position  on  practical 
poultry  farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey;  foreman 
1,1  nssistant  1  oreman  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
3135,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  —  Young  man,  capable  producing 

trainte  bmad  .  ^cessful  experience! 

ADVERTISFRpiaa  posltl,'n  requiring  such, 
i-.  K  J  is  Lit  3134,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  two  children,  English  de- 
sn-es  posRion  on  estate;  wife  willing  to  board 
help  if  necessary,  or  take  entire  charge  of 
small  farm.  BOX  72,  Hillsdale, 


Columbia  Co. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  wishes  position  as  house¬ 

keeper  on  poultry  plant.  ADVERTISER  3133 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  K  313d, 


WANTED — Woman  or  girl  for  general  house¬ 
work;  family  of  three  adults,  two  children; 
good  home,  excellent  wages;  within  an  hour 
from  New  York  City.  MRS.  S.  It.  KING  19809 
104tli  Avenue,  Hollis,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  C. 


WANTED  —  Herdsman,  single,  for  purebred 
.  Guernsey  herd,  making  Grade  A  milk  and  do¬ 
ing  A.  R.  work;  state  fully  experience  and 
salary;  permanent  position.  JOHN  W.  HOL¬ 
LIS,  102  Main  Street,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Two  reliable  single  men  who  under- 
.  stand  general  farming;  must  have  good  hab¬ 
its;  references  and  wage  in  first  letter.  SMITH 
BROS.,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Herdsman-dairyman,  single,  for 
private  estate;  must  be  scrupulously  clean, 
able  to  make  tests  and  first-class  butter-maker. 
FRED  W.  SPARKS,  Superintendent,  North- 
view,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


MILKER  WANTED — Single  man,  as  thoroughly 
experienced  dry  hand  milker  and  cowman;  no 
farm  work;  wages  $60  month,  room  and  board; 
Long  Island;  state  age,  nationality  and  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3162,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  handle  small  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys;  farm  10  miles  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.;  good  position  to  right  party;  state 
experience  and  wages  expected.  STONY  HILL 
FARMS,  Glenshaw,  Pa. 


WAN  FED  Woman  of  middle  age  for  general 
housework,  unmarried  preferred;  no  cooking; 
good  food  and  comfortable  room;  every  after¬ 
noon  off:  beautiful  country  surroundings.  Apply 
SUPERINTENDENT,  South  Side  Sportsman 
Club,  Oakdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Islip  1005. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  as  housekeeper 
on  small  private  farm  in  New  Jersey;  adult 
family;  no  laundry;  no  objection  to  one  child; 
state  wages  and  experience.  ADVERTISER 
3161,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  couple  on  small  farm,  New 
Jersey;  man  general,  horse,  cow,  poultry; 
wife  housekeeping;  adult  family.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3160,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  man  who  understands  general 
farm  work;  must  be  able  to  milk  (three 
cows);  wages  $45  per  month  and  board.  ROB¬ 
ERT  L.  CASE,  Windridge  F’ruit  Farm,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


SINGLE  MAN  to  work  on  farm;  wages  $30  a 
month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  3142,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  reliable  farm  hand;  $40  per 
month,  with  board,  washing  and  lodging 
HENRY  M.  BARNHART,  Genoa,  N.  Y.  oaglng 


SINGLE  man  to  work  farm  on  shares;  good 
£°od  terms  to  right  man.  E.  C.  SNY¬ 
DER,  Bloomington,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Matron  for  new  small  institution  for 
old  people;  middle-aged  person,  accustomed  to 
the  country,  who  can  plan  simple  meals  and 
supervise  care  of  house.  Apply  MISS  STRAT¬ 
TON,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


1’HE  OSSINING  HOSPITAL,  one  hour  from 
New  York,  offers  _  $25  after  two  months’  pro¬ 
bation,  together  with  uniform  material,  text¬ 
books,  board,  laundry,  three  weeks’  vacation 
y£a^y>.  years’  course;  also  four  months’ 

affiliation  with  Bellevue  Hospital,  New'  York. 
Apply  MA.RION  McLIMONT,  Superintendent, 
Ossining  Hospital,  Ossining-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  man  on  up-to-date  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  farm;  must  have  some  experience 
and  good  references;  only  an  active,  clean,  ener¬ 
getic  worker  who  is  interested  in  the  business 
and  wants  to  advance  need  apply;  wages  $60 
with  board  to  start,  with  good  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement  as  deserved.  WESTWOOD  POUL- 
TRY  FARM,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Poultryman  and  wife,  no  children, 
for  small  growing  commercial  plant;  splendid 
opportunity.  ADVERTISER  3159,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  practical  farmer  on  small 

modern  farm  or  estate;  life  experience;  age 

t oc  with  tools;  best  references.  BOX 

lz(>,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

L«~Flnni8hJAl?erican :  nc>  children ;  man 
chauffeur,  mechanic,  experienced  all  around 
man;  understand  machinery;  practical  exuer 

WR?  m  V,!  gar£eD’  ?ws'  and  chi ekems; 

H  vn«  Pl  i  cook  and  housework;  recommenda- 
Oons.  P.  LAHTI,  Box  29,  R.  1,  Shushan. 

°pen  for  engagement  in  a  progres- 
sive  herd  Guernseys  preferred;  married;  no 
children,  thoroughly  experienced  feeder  and 
Par  raiser>  A-  O.  experience,  first-class  but¬ 
ter-maker,  experienced  in  all  dairy  work;  steady 
worker,  sober  and  reliable;  best  of  references 
.pjPP,,  ,paaf'  and  present  employers.  ADVER- 
11  SF.lt  3141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  married  man  as  farm 

superintendent.  Address  E.  D.  F.,  care  P  F 
Mead,  3  Prospect  Street,  Mt.  Kisco  N  Y 


WANTF.D — A  position  by  a  middle-aged  married 
man,  no  children,  on  a  small  estate,  with 
privileges;  wife  willing  to  board  men  or  do 
laundry  work  if  necessary;  can  furnish  best  of 
references  Please  address  ADVERTISER  3155, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  wishes  a  position  on  private  estate 
to  care  for  small  herd  registered  cattle;  good 
butter-maker,  feeder,  balance  rations,  etc.  • 
American;  no  family;  age  50;  bv  Mav  i’ 
ADVERTISER  3164,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER  —  Elderly  woman,  intelligent 

and  able,  desires  position  as  useful  companion 
housekeeper  for  business  couple  or  assistant  to 
mother  with  children  of  school  age;  reasonable 
household  duties,  mending,  plain  sewimr-  *5 
weekly.  ADVERTISER  3149,  ear"  RunU  New- 
Yorker. 


POM  *MON  WANTED  by  a  Hollander,  single. 

age  49,  on  private  estate  as  herdsman  and 
daJ£yman !  best  of  reference.  ADVERTISER 
31o8,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  wants  position;  good  calf 

raiser,  experienced  in  testing  and  showing; 
Guernseys  or  Jerseys;  on  private  estate  pre- 
feired,  steady  and  willing  worker;  best  refer- 
™Ze\  »OW  open.  ADVERTISER  3163,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  WANTED,  14  to  18  years  old,  on  a  small 
farm;  good  home,  treatment  and  pav.  A  p 
MULLER,  Hackensack  P.  O.,  N.  J 


FARM  HAND — Married;  handle  team,  general 
farming;  private;  cottage,  privileges;  50  miles 
from  New  York;  references.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3148,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Expert  show  man,  able  to  fit  and 
handle  herd  sire  (National  Prospect);  also 
man  in  dairy  room;  also  assistant  herdsman; 
state  wages.  SCUDDER  FARMS,  R.  D.  6, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  on  farm,  either  single 
or  married;  if  married,  wife  to  assist  with 
housework  and  poultry;  reliability  and  honesty 
more  than  large  amount  of  work;  fair  wages 
and  good  home;  no  objection  to  color  or  race; 
state  salary  wanted  or  no  attention  paid;  near 
Poughkeepsie.  ADVERTISER  3146,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ENGINF.ER — Hydro-electric,  steam,  oil,  gaso¬ 
line  and  marine  engineer,  batteries,  motors 
pumps,  etc.,  wishes  position  on  private  estate; 
any  location.  ADVERTISER  3157,  care  Rural 
rsew-  Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  herdsman  or  dairyman- 

married;,  two  children;  no  objection  to  board¬ 
ers;  A-l  references.  BOX  34,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  .Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  > 

28-ROOM  SUMMER  HOTEL,  with  nine-room 
111  popular  Hebrew  resort,  near  lake, 
100  miles  from  New’  York  City;  100-acre  farm 
in  connection;  ideal  location  for  Summer  camp; 
good  money-making  proposition:  write  for  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  2940,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

CLOSING  ESTATE — Desirable  farm,  285  acres. 

in  Hudson  Valley,  6  miles  from  Poughkeepsie 
and  2  miles  trom  New  Paltz,  on  State  road  and 
trolley.  Write  BOX  131,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  611. 


Vi  AlTtH 
VACfN'TI/lH 


“ Scrub”  Lubrication 


A npcr»  V  r  Let  your  own  good  common  sense"] 

uoesn  i  pay  |_  pagg  upon  these  simple  facts  j 


PLAIN  COMMON  SENSE  shows  you  that 
scrub  cattle  will  give  you  neither  the  most 
dollars  in  milk,  nor  the  best  prices  for  your  beef. 

Plain  common  sense  leads  you  to  choose  the 
breed  of  hen  which  proves  itself  the  best  egg 
layer  or  most  salable  fowl. 

This  same  good  common  sense  is  causing  a 
growing  number  of  farmers  to  use  only  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  for  the  lubrication  of  their 
automobiles,  their  motor  trucks,  their  tractors, 
their  farm  lighting  units,  and  other  farm 
machinery. 

Why? 

(I)  Because  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  has  behind  it  a 
pedigree — it  is  produced  from  crude  petro¬ 
leum  chosen  for  its  lubricating  value,  not 
its  high  yield  of  kerosene  or  gasoline. 

(2)  Because  Gargoyle  Mobiloil.  like  registered 
herds  or  pedigreed  poultry  runs  “true  to 
type.”  For  example: 

Examination  of  20  gallons  of  any  one  grade 
of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil,  bought  at  different 
times  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  will 
show  far  less  variation  than  any  two  Hol¬ 
stein  cows,  or  Plymouth  Rock  hens. 
Certain  cheap  oils  peddled  from  door  to 
door  vary  in  physical  characteristics  as 
widely  as  the  individual  cows  in  a  herd  of 
mixed  breeds. 


(3)  Because  each  batch  of  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  and  proved  be¬ 
fore  it  is  sold  to  you.  It  is 
refined  and  filtered  with  un¬ 
usual  care  and  thoroughness 


from  selected  stocks  to  insure  highest  lu¬ 
bricating  qualities. 

Profits  in  Pedigreed  Lubrication 

Pure-bred  cattle  will  always  cost  more  than 
scrubs — and  show  more  profit  in  the  long  run. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  will  always  cost  more  than 
cheap  oils  which  vary  in  character  and  quality 
— and — Gargoyle  Mobiloil  will  invariably  show 
lower  operating  costs. 

This  is  a  fact  which  thousands  of  farmers 
have  proved  for  themselves. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  has  more  endorsements 
from  manufacturers  of  automobiles,  motor 
trucks,  tractors,  and  farm  lighting  equipment 
than  any  other  two  oils  combined. 

Consumers  make  more  requests  for  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  than  for  any  other  three  oils. 

In  short,  this  whole  matter  of  lubrication  is 
so  clear  and  simple  that  your  own  common 
sense  will  tell  you  what  to  do  about  it. 

Fair  Retail  Price  —30c  a  Quart 

When  the  dealer  sells  a  quart  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for  less 
than  30c,  he  does  not  make  his  fair,  reasonable  profit. 

Lower  prices  often  accompany  substitution  of  low- 
quality  oil  for  genuine  Gargoyle  Mobiloil. 

Prices  are  slightly  higher  in  Canada,  the  Southwest  and 
the  Far  West. 

For  home  supply  we  recommend  purchase  in  original 
drums  or  5-gallon  cans  for  economy  and  convenience. 

TRACTOR  LUBRICATION: 

The  correct  engine  lubricant  for  the  FORD- 
SON  TRACTOR  is  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “  BB” 
in  summer  and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A”  in 
winter.  The  correct  oil  for  all  other  tractors  is 
specified  in  our  Chart.  Ask  for  it  at  your 
dealer’s. 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


Address  our 
nearest  branch  : 

New  York  (Main  Office) 

Indianapolis 

Milwaukee 


Boston 

Minneapolis 


Chicago 

Buffalo 

Rochester 


Philadelphia 
Des  Moines 


Detroit 

Dallas 

Oklahoma  City 


Pittsburgh 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 


Chart  of  Automobile 
Recommendations 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 

AH E  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  and  com¬ 
mercial  cars  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  44A” 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  44 BB” 

E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  44E” 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendation  should 
be  followed  during  the  entire  period  whciT  freezing 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

This  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  on 
correct  automobile  lubrication. 


NAMES  OF 
AUTOMOBILES  AND 
MOTOR  TRUCK'S 


Alim  . 

Anderson.  ...  ......... 

ApB erton. . .  .(8  cyl.) . 

..All  Other  Model* 
B'ck  .(Model  A,  Junior'1 

, .  All  Other  Model* 

Briscoe  .  ■ . 

Buick  . 

Cadillac.  .  -  • 

Chalmer*  . 

Chandler  Si*.  ....  ...... 

Chevrolet ...  (8  cyl.)  . 

••  (Model  490.  G.  *  L?  Del 

.  .All  Other  Model; 

Cleveland.  *. . . . 

Cole  . •  • 

Columbia  .Det  )  ("Model  7Ri 
••  "  AU  Other  Model 

Comet  . el . ;•••• 

"  .  . (Conjmerctat)  . 

Cunningham . 

D-F  . (>«  ton) . 

’•  . (l\i  ton)-  ... 

*  .  . (5  ton) . 

*•  .  •  'All  Other  Models 

Diamond  T  (1 G  St  5  ton) 

-  (Model*  U2  ton  itKJGton 
"  .  .All  Other  Models 

Dixie  Fiver  .  -  • 

Dodge  Brother*. . . 

Dort  * . . 

Durant  four. 

F.arl  . . 

Elgin  Si* . 

Federal  . (Model  X2)  ... 

. (Cont  Eng). 

“  . All  Other  Model 

Ford  . 

F.anklin . . . 

Grant  . (6  cyl.)  - 

•'  .  (Corn’ll  (Model  12) 

••  "  All  Other  Models 

Hal-Fur . 

Hayne* . (6  cyl)  •  ■ 

*•  . 02  cyl.). 

H.  C.  S . 

Holme*.  . . 

Hudson  Super  Six . 

Hupmobile . .  *  •  • 

Jordan  . .  . 

Kelly-Springfield ...... 

King  .  .  — (8  cyl-)  -  • 

Kissel  Kar  —  02  cyl-)- 
••  *•  ...  .AH  Other 

LaFayette. . .  .(Indianapolis). . 

Lexington - -  -  •  •■_•••• 

**  . (Cont.  Eng  ). 

Liberty . . . 

Lincoln . . . 

Locomobile .  . 

Lwerne . (2  Jf*on) ... . 


M  armon . 
Maxwell. . 


Mercer  . 
Mitchell  . 
Monroe  . 

Moon  — 
Nash.  .  . . 


.  (Com’l) . 


(Model  M-3). 


(Model  671) 

, . (Com'D  (Quad). 


..(6  cyl.)... 
..(12  cyl.).. 


Oakland  . 

Oldsmobile'.  ...(6  4t  8  cyl.).  • 


Overland . 

Packard .  . . 

Paige  ......(Cont  Eng). 

•*  . (Com’l)  . 


Pan 


.  (Model  250).  . 
..All  Othe  *'  J  ' 


yl.)  •  • 

Other  M 


Pierce-Arrow. 

■'  "  (Com’D  (5  ton) . 


Premier  . 

R  fit  V  Knight . 

Reo . 

Republic  (Motorbus). 

"  . (K  ton.)  ... 

•*  _ (1  atlKton) 

"  ....  .All  Other  Model 

Roll*  Roye* .  .  •  . 

Saxon . (Model  12>(» 


Scripps-Booth  (4 cyl.). 

"  i  “  All  Other  Model 


Sttarnt-Knight  . 

Studtbakef . 

Stutx  .  . .  . 

Templar . 

Westcou .... 

White  .  .(Mod*  15-45  U  2C 

“  .  (16  valve)  . 

_ (>  U  5  ton) 


Wills  Samte  Claire 

Willys-Knight . 

Wimon  .  .  .  - 


Tir-.-:  ,-ra 

1922 

1921 

1920 

1919 

1919 
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Eastern  Farm  Dairying, 


PRESENT  CONDITIONS.  —  Diversification  in 
farm  dairying  should  be  more  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  on  the  Eastern  farm.  Producers  of  market 
milk  are  competing  formidably  with  one  another  on 
an  extensive  scale,  and  the  probability  for  further 
intensive  development  is  everywhere  obvious.  The 
seriousness  of  this  condition  from  the  standpoint  of 
dairymen  receiving  a  deserved  return  on  their  in¬ 
vestment  and  for  their  labor  is  further  augmented 
by  our  failing  hay  market.  Only  emergency  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  existed  during  the  Great  War,  or  a 
famine  in  the  hay  crop 


well  to  practice  some  phase  of  beef  production.  The 
practices  in  beef  production  are  many  and  varied. 
During  the  past  few  years  our  markets  have  been 
exerting  an  increased  demand  for  baby  beef.  In  the 
production  of  this  class  of  beef  the  calves  are 
allowed  a  full  supply  of  milk  from  their  dams  dur¬ 
ing  the  lactation  period,  either  on  or  off  grass,' and 
are  finished  during  the  last  four  or  five  months  on 
good  leguminous  roughage  and  suitable  grain  mix¬ 
tures.  The  young  beeves  are  marketed  when  about 
a  year  old.  Because  of  the  smaller  pasturage  neces¬ 


a  stabilizing  influence  which  will  operate  to  absorb 
a  surplus  crop,  or  to  release  a  supply  for  the  market 
when  the  commodity  will  bring  a  satisfactory  return 
as  a  cash  crop. 

MARKETING. — In  this  day  no  consideration  of 
a  production  problem  of  this  kind  is  complete  with¬ 
out  a  careful  study  of  the  factors  involved  in  mar¬ 
keting.  The  common  practice  has  been  for  farmers 
to  sell  to  middlemen.  A  wholesale  butcher  or  a  re¬ 
tail  meat  man  would  come  to  the  farm  and  buy  the 
animal,  preferably  on  foot,  or  by  dressed  weight  if 

the  farmer  thoroughly 


itself,  can  bring  the  de¬ 
mand  for  this  commod¬ 
ity  anywhere  near  equal 
to  the  supply.  In  many 
sections  of  our  State 
hay  is  'the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  any  of  our  main 
crops.  For  this  reason 
it  must  continue  to  be 
grown  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  or  the  meadows 
utilized  for  pasture. 

Where  practicable,  how¬ 
ever,  considerable  areas 
of  this  land  should  be 
used  for  the  production 
of  legumes  and  grains 
to  displace  the  purchase 
of  cattle  grains  for  Win¬ 
ter  feeding. 

SURPLUS  H  A  Y.  — 

The  question  now  arises, 
how  shall  we  dispose  of 
our  surplus  hay?  If  we 
follow  the  same  ten¬ 
dency  which  has  been  in 
operation  during  recent 
years,  our  dairy  herds 
will  be  considerably  in¬ 
creased,  and  we  will  sell 
more  milk.  A  broader 
recognition  of  the  food 
value  of  milk  by  our 
growing  poulation  will 
influence  a  continued 
development  *  along  this 
line.  Not  all  farms, 
however,  are  adapted  to 

the  economic  production  of  market  milk.  Long  hauls 
over  bad  roads  are  a  discouragement.  The  drifting 
of  rural  population  to  the  cities,  resulting  in  many 
farmers  trying  to  work  two  or  even  three  farms, 
imposes  new  and  greater  difficulties,  which  must  be 
overcome  where  any  form  of  intensified  farming  is 
successfully  conducted.  The  farmer  with  one  hired 
man  can  thoroughly  work  the  average  dairy  farm 
of  150  acres.  However,  when  he  tries  to  practice 
the  same ‘plan  of  farming  on  double  or  treble  this 
area  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  dependable  force 
of  workers  is  always  serious  and  often  unsuccessful. 

BEEF  PRODUCTION. — Such  circumstances  open 
the  way  for  a  greater  diversification  in  farm  dairy¬ 
ing.  Where  it  is  desirous  to  employ  a  minimum 
amount  of  labor,  especially  on  large  farms,  and 
where  the  market  is  not  easily  accessible,  or  under 
circumstances  where  an  extra  farm  is  rented  for 
scarcely  more  than  enough  to  pay  taxes  and  depre¬ 
ciation  bills,  many  of  our  Eastern  farmers  would  do 


Beef  from  the  Dairy ;  a  Steer  from  a  Butter  Dairy.  Fiy.  221) 


sary  baby  beef  production  can  be  adapted  to  smaller 
acreages  than  is  practicable  for  the  growing  of 
mature  steers. 

CREAM  AND  BUTTER.— Where  pasture  is  plen¬ 
tiful  a  commendable  plan  is  to  maintain  a  home 
dairy  of  high-testing  Holstein  cattle  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cream  or  butter  to  offset  running  expenses, 
and  skim-milk  to  give  a  good  start  to  an  annual  crop 
of  calves.  By  mating  this  herd  to  a  sire  of  good 
beef  blood  the  calves  should  have  the  dual  advantage 
of  receiving  an  abundance  of  milk  and  of  developing 
good  beef  form.  Under  this  method  of  development 
each  crop  of  beeves  should  be  marketed  when  they 
are  from  two  to  three  years  old.  The  exact  time  of 
marketing  would  depend  on  local  conditions,  and 
particularly  on  the  value  of  the  feeds  which  would 
be  consumed.  If  the  price  of  hay  should  become 
high  advantage  could  be  taken  of  this  circumstance 
by  precipitating  a  quick  reduction  in  the  beef  herd. 
Hay  production,  as  a  business,  is  in  great  need  of 


insisted  on  absorbing 
the  speculative  profit 
himself.  Of  course  the 
liver,  heart  and  tongue 
Avere  not  weighed  in, 
but  were  demanded  by 
the  middleman  as  a 
bonus.  Many  farmers 
have  dressed  their  own 
beef,  and  have  either 
wholesaled  the  quarters 
to  local  meat  markets 
or  have  retained  still 
another  slice  of  profit 
by  selling  them  direct 
tq  consumptive  trade. 
Marketing  difficulties 
have  greatly  increased 
since  the  slump  in  beef 
prices  which  followed 
the  closing  of  the  Great 
War.  Eastern  beef  is 
very  hard  to  sell  at 
wholesale  unless  you 
are  willing  to  dispose  of. 
it  at  a  price  consider¬ 
ably  below  market  quo¬ 
tations.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  our  local 
dealers  need  only  use  the 
telephone  to  get  what 
they  want  when  they 
want  it  from  a  wholesale 
house  of  one  of  the  West¬ 
ern  packers,  and  will  not 
buy  locally  produced 
beef  unless  they  can  slice 
an  extra  profit  out  of  the 
Eastern  farmer.  Some  one  will  say  that  Eastern  beef 
is  inferior.  That  statement  should  be  qualified  by 
adding  that  it  can  also  be  superior.  It  depends  on  the 
kind  of  animal  that  is  offered.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  Western  beef  consumed  in  an  Eastern  city 
of  40,000  people  with  which  I  am  familiar  is  but 
partly  finished  or  of  an  inferior  quality.  Our  meat 
men  claim  that  Western  beef  has  a  uniform  cure, 
but  many  of  them  readily  admit  that  freshly-cured, 
well-finished  Eastern  steer  beef  is  excellent  in  flavor. 

SOME  EASTERN  ADVANTAGES.— The  Eastern 
producer  of  meat  enjoys  two  distinct  advantages. 
He  is  adjacent  to  large  importing  centers  of  con¬ 
sumption,  so  that  he  has  no  real  transportation  prob¬ 
lem,  and  his  meat  need  not  be  delayed  in  reaching 
market  by  passing  through  a  multiplicity  of  hands, 
including,  perhaps,  cold  storage.  By  virtue  of  these 
facts  he  can  offer  the  consumer  a  strictly  fresh  pro¬ 
duct — meat  which  has  that  distinctive  flavor  in¬ 
herent  only  with  freshness. 
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ORGANIZATION  NEEDED. — More  organization 
among  farmers  themselves  is  the  only  practical  way 
to  suppress  the  discrimination  which  is  exercised  hy 
local  dealers  against  Eastern  products,  and  insure 
the  Eastern  farmer  the  market  advantages  to  which 
lie  is  entitled.  The  creation  of  necessary  farmer- 
owned  marketing  facilities  to  function  in  placing 
our  products  directly  before  the  consumer  is  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  of  the  Eastern  farmer.  Each 
community  which  contains  a  consuming  center  of 
any  size  ought  to  be  served  by  at  least  one  farmer- 
owned  market  which  would  make  a  specialty  of 
handling  strictly  fresh  locally  produced  articles. 
Eggs,  butter.  Dairymen’s  League  products,  meat, 
fruit  and  many  of  the  other  locally  produced  articles 
should  be  extensively  handled  and  boosted  by  the 
local  agency.  Farmers  themselves  would  give  ex¬ 
tensive  patronage  to  their  own  markets,  and  the  de¬ 
pendable  freshness  of  the  goods  offered  would  be 
certain  to  stimulate  a  greatly  increased  demand  for 
locally  produced  farm  products. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.  d.  boyd  devendobf. 


Increasing  Color  in  Fruit 

I  have  a  Baldwin  apple  orchard  on  the  bank  of  the 
Hudson  River,  on  light  loamy  soil,  that  I  am  growing 
under  the  mulch  system.  1  have  given  it  plenty  of  green 
horse  manure,  and  put  what  grass  was  cut  under  the 
trees,  and  have  given  it  a  liberal  application  of  acid 
phosphate  yearly.  The  trees  bear  abundantly ;  have 
gathered  as  much  as  12  barrels  to  the  tree,  but  fruit 
lacks  color.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  apply  to  give 
them  better  color?  The  trees  are  about  25  years  old. 

New  York.  J-  R- 

HERE  is  really  nothing  that  can  be  profitably 
applied  to  produce  better  color.  Iron  and  potash 
have  long  been  held  to  give  good  color  to  fruit,  but 
there  is  no  good  evidence,  either  in  Europe  or  this 
eouiltry  to  prove  the  point.  "VVe  know  that  color  can 
bo  improved  by  cultural  practices.  An  oversupply  of 
nitrogen  induces  late  maturity  of  fruit  and  pro¬ 
motes  foliage  growth.  Both  of  these  factors  de¬ 
crease  color— the  one  by  producing  immature  fruit, 
and  the  other  .by  shading.  It  has  been  shown  that* if 
an  apple  is  enclosed  in  a  black  bag  it  will  produce 
no  color. 

•Another  practice  that  will  produce  higher  colored 
fruit  is  thinning.  In  several  places  about  the  coun¬ 
try  experiments  have  positively  shown  that  by  thin¬ 
ning,  higher  colored  fruit  is  obtained.  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  if  your  trees  are  producing  heavily  that  you 
thin  the  fruit,  and  if  they  are  making  a  igood  growth 
of  say  10  or  12  inches  each  season,  that  you  do  not 
fertilize  for  a  year  or  two.  h.  b.  t. 

Poison  Sprays  on  Cabbage 

There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
possible  consequences  in  applying  poisons  to  the  leaves 
of  cabbage.  Some  say  that  the  leaves,  growing  from 
within  outward,  no  daiiger  attaches,  while  another  high 
authority  holds  such  application  to  be  dangerous.  That 
is  to  say,  dangerous  when  a  sticker  is  used  in  the  mix¬ 
ture.  I  have  found  it  very  trying  indeed  to  see  most 
of  the  mixture  run  off  the  leaves  after  repeated  and 
laborious  effort,  and  the  applications  were  needed  much 
more  frequently  because  of  the  failure  to  stick.  J.  ii. 

New  Jeresy. 

E  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  the 
spraying  of  cabbages  with  Paris  green,  ar¬ 
senate  of  calcium,  or  arsenate  of  lead,  from  within 
a  few  days  after  the  plants  are  set  in  the  field  until 
the  heads  are  well  formed,  and  even  later.  There 
are  sveral  reasons  for  the  assurance  that  there  is 
no  danger  from  poisoning  by  eating  cabbages  treated 
in  the  usual  way  with  poisons.  Poison  applied  to 
the  waxy  surfaces  of  the  leaves  of  cabbage  does  not 
stick  very  well  at  best,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
or  even  earlier  in  case  of  frequent  rains,  every  trace 
of  it  disappears.  Again,  a  cabbage  is  really  a 
gigantic  bud  and,  like  other  leaf  buds,  grows  from 
within  outward.  The  outside  green  leaves  do  not 
close  over  the  head  or  become  a  real  part  of  it. 
Moreover,  these  outside  leaves,  which  catch  and  bear 
the  poison  are  always  stripped  off  when  preparing 
the  cabbage  for  market,  and  again  when  it  is  finally 
prepared  for  cooking.  Arsenicals  are  universally 
used  for  dusting  and  spraying  cabbages,  and  no  au¬ 
thentic  case  of  poisoning  is  known  to  the  writer  from 
eating  these  vegetables  which  have  been  treated 
with  poisons.  Finally,  careful  chemical  anaylsis 
has  been  made  of  cabbages  treated  with  Paris  green 
in  the  usual  way,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  one 
person  would  have  to  eat  at  one  meal  at  least  28 
such  cabbages  before  reaching  the  danger  point. 
Neither  would  we  have  any  hesitancy  in  using  a 
sticker,  such  as  soap  or  caseinate,  to  hold  the  poison 
more  firmly  on  the  leaves.  J.  II.  would,  however, 
find  it  probably  more  satisfactory  to  use  powdered 
arsenate  of  lead  and  dust  it  on  rather  early  in  the 
morning,  while  the  dew  is  on  the  leaves.  fl  he  poison 
should  be  diluted  with  air-slaked  lime  or  flour  at 
the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  the  former  to  10  of  the  latter. 

G.  w.  H. 


Do  Ice  Storms  Kill  Insects? 

I  noticed  some  recent  remarks  in  regard  to  San  Jose 
scale,  and  that  in  some  years  they  seemed  to  propagate 
more  than  in  other  years.  I  have  observed  and  made 
some  examinations,  and  have  concluded  that  after  there 
have  been  times  in  the  cold  seasons  of  the  year  when 
rain  fell  on  the  trees  and  froze  fast,  the  icy  coating  cut 
off  the  air  supply  of  the  scale  and  they  were  destroyed, 
but  where  there  was  a  wind  blowing,  cracks  would  be 
made  in  the  ice  and  some  of  the  scale  would  survive  the 
disaster  and  thereby  their  race  would  escape  total  de¬ 
struction.  Nature  keeps  a  balance  in  its  operation,  so 
that  certain  species  of  created  things  do  not  overcrowd 
and  destroy  everything.  A.  s. 

Ohio. 

HE  observations  of  A.  S.  on  the  effect  of  ice  on 
San  Jose  scale  are  interesting.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  just  what  effect 
a  coating  of  ice  has  on  this  insect.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  temperature  of  the  ice  would  kill  the  insects,  for 
they  certainly  can  withstand  temperatures  much 
lower  than  they  would  find  underneath  a  coating  of 
frozen  rain.  It  is  also  not  clear  that  the  scale  in¬ 
sects  would  be  killed  by  the  ice  cutting  off  the  air 
from  them,  for  the  ice  does  not  remain  long  enough. 
So  small  an  insect  as  the  San  Jose  scale  requires 
very  little  air.  and  such  insects  can  survive  for  days 
shut  up  tightly  in  a  small  vial.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  shown  that  part  of  the  effect  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur  in  destroying  the  San  Jose  scale  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  oxygen  is  cut  off  from  the  insect  when  the 
scale  is  thoroughly  covered  and  sealed  up  for  a 
long  period  by  the  solution. 

I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  severe  ice 
storms  often  loosen  the  scales  covering  the  insects, 
and  perhaps  cause  some  disturbance  in  this  way,  or 
in  some  way  that  we  do  not  well  understand,  and 
thus  bring  about  eventually  the  death  of  some  of 
them.  It  is  true  that  nature  does  tend  to  create  a 
balance  among  the  living  things  on  the  earth,  and 
no  one  species  of  living  thing  can  increase  indef¬ 
initely  and  hold  the  ascendancy  over  other  species 
very  long.  Just  what  forces  are  at  work  in  every 
case,  and  just  how  the  balance  is  brought  about,  we 
do  not  often  know.  G.  w.  h. 


Building  a  Hay  Barrack 

In  traveling  through  New  Jersey  we  often  see  an 
open  shed  called  a  “barrack”  for  storing  surplus  straw, 
cornstalks  and  other  crops.  Can  you  describe  how  this 
is  built?  That  is,  how  close  should  the  holes  in  the 
posts  be  to  support  the  roof  that  slides  up  and  down  on 
the  posts,  and  more  particularly  the  lever  that  is  used 
to  raise  the  roof,  something  on  the  principle  of  a  wagon 
jack,  so  one  man  can  raise  the  roof?  G.  w.  H. 

Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

IIE  old  barrack  is  nearly  a  thing  of  the  past. 
We  see  a  few  of  them  standing  yet,  mostly  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  It  has  always  been 
a  wonder  to  me  why  they  have  not  been  used  more, 
as  they  are  very  easily  and  cheaply  constructed,  and 
they  soon  pay  for  the  cost  in  the  saving  of  hay  and 


grain.  This  especially  was  called  to  my  attention 
last  Fall  in  helping  a  neighbor  load  his  rye  straw 
from  stacks.  When  he  harvested  his  grain  he  em¬ 
ployed  a  man  to  stack  it  for  him,  but  it  was  so 
poorly  done  that  the  rains  had  wet  into  the  center 
of  the  stacks  half  way  from  the  top.  The  grain 
would  have  been  in  first-class  condition  if  it  had  a 
barrack  top  over  it. 

To  construct  a  barrack  20x20  the  following 
material  is  used :  Four  poles  28  ft.  long,  about  I 
fr.  in  diameter;  four  4x6  20-ft.  hemlock  or  spruce 
for  plates;  four  3x4’s  15  ft.  for  rafters.  Then  use 
2x3  for  lath  to  nail  top  board  on.  Any  old  boards 
can  be  used  for  top,  and  cover  them  with  two-ply 
rubberoid.  I  have  seen  some  barracks  with  a  floor 
and  board  cut  in  4-ft.  lengths  nailed  around  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  barrack.  If  the  bottom  is  not  inclosed  it 
makes  a  handy  place  to  keep  the  plows,  harrows  and 
other  implements  Avlien  not  filled  with  grain. 

The  2S-ft.  poles  should  have  1%-in.  holes  bored 
through  1  ft.  apart  each  quarter  side  of  pole,  so  the 
2%-ft.  iron  bar,  as  shown  in  cut,  can  be  put  in  front 
of  the  pole  as  well  as  the  side.  A  piece  of  1%-in. 
pipe  can  be  used  for  these  bars.  The  ends  of  the 
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4x6  plates  need  to  project  1  ft.  beyond  the  poles,  so 
that  when  the  piece  of  pipe  is  run  through  the  pole 
the  end  of  the  plate  will  rest  on  the  pin. 

To  raise  or  lower  the  barrack  one  corner  must  be 
raised  or  lowered  one  hole  at  a  time.  To  do  this 
have  an  iron  ring  in  the  top  of  each  pole  and  an 
iron  ring  on  the*  end  of  each  4x6  plate.  Then  take 
a  small  block  and  fall  and  attach  to  the  ring  in  top 
of  pole  and  ring  in  plate,  and  you  can  raise  the  end 
of  the  barrack  with  one  hand  while  you  slip  the  pin 
out  and  into  another  hole  with  the  other  hand. 

New  Jersey.  william  perkins. 


|Legumes  for  Hay  and  Fertility 

What  legume  would  be  most  advisable  to  plant  to 
restore  the  fertility  of  a  neglected  field,  that  would  fur¬ 
nish  me  with  fair  hay  the  first  season?  Also,  best 
method  to  grow  the  crop.  J.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

F  course  you  cannot  expect  to  take  poor  land, 
use  no  lime  or  fertilizer  and  cut  a  crop  of  fod¬ 
der,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  soil!  Nature 
and  the  soil  will  do  wonders  if  you  give  them  half  a 
chance,  but  there  are  limits  to  their  power.  If  you 
will  plow  and  fit  that  land  well,  and  use  a  ton  of 
limestone  to  the  acre,  and  also  use  fertilizer,  Ilubam 
clover  will  probably  make  a  fair  growth.  It  could 
be  cut  for  hay  when  about  3  ft.  high,  and  the  later 
growth  plowed  under  will  help  the  soil.  We  should 
not  seed  Sweet  clover  on  such  soil  unless  it  is  well 
limed  and  fed. 

You  can  plow  and  fit  the  land  and  seed  Soy  beans 
in  drills  2 y2  ft.  apart.  We  should  inoculate  the 
:-eed  and  use  say  500  lbs.  per  acre  of  some  good  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Give  good  cultivation,  and  when  you  go 
through  for  the  last  time  seed  a  mixture  of  rye  and 
Alsike  clover,  working  the  seed  in  with  the  culti¬ 
vator.  The  Soy  bean  vines  can  be  cut  and  cured  for 
hay,  and  the  rye  and  clover  will  grow  on  through 
the  Fall  and  Winter,  to  be  plowed  under  in  Spring. 
This  will  give  you  a  fair  crop  of  fodder  and  help 
improve  the  soil.  There  are  several  other  combina¬ 
tions  of  seed  or  crops  that  can  be  used  in  much  the 
same  way;  but  if  you  expect  to  raise  fodder  and  at 
the  same  time  improve  the  soil  you  will  be  obliged 
to  use  considerable  lime  and  fertilizer.  You  can 
improve  the  soil  by  plowing  the  entire  crop  under, 
and  this  will  not  require  so  much  added  plant  food, 
but  if  you  want  fodder  and  also  an  improvement  in 
the  soil  you  must  feed. 


Working  Over  an  Old  Pasture 

What  would  be  the  best  way  to  revive  an  old  pasture 
lot  without  plowing  and  reseeding?  A.  A.  B. 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

T  depends  somewhat  on  the  pasture  and  the  soil. 
Generally  the  old  pasture  has  become  sour,  so 
that  much  of  the  good  'grass  has  stopped  growing. 
Usually  the  element  of  plant  food  most  needed  is 
phosphorus.  As  a  rule  most  of  the  better  class  of 
pasture  soils  are  quite  well  supplied  with  potash. 
There  is  considerable  nitrogen  in  the  old  sod,  but  it 
is  sour  and  unavailable.  Many  times  a  light  appli¬ 
cation  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  quicken  up  the  grass. 
In  England  it  is  or  was  a  general  practice  to  save 
the  liquid  manures  in  cisterns  and  sprinkle  it  on  the 
pastures.  This  was  much  the.  §ame  as  using  nitrate 
of  soda — by  providing  soluble  nitrogen.  It  gives  a 
quick  growth  of  young  grass,  but  does  not  mean  per¬ 
manent  improvement.  Lime  of  some  sort  is  needed. 
Good  results  have  been  obtained  by  scattering  a  ton 
of  ground  limestone  to  the  acre  over  the  pasture 
grass,  and  then  using  about  400  lbs.  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  A  little  'grass  seed  will  help,  though  you 
cannot  expect  to  get  a  new  full  stand  without  break¬ 
ing  up  the  sod  and  reseeding.  It.  will  pay  to  scratch 
over  the  pasture  often,  using  the  lime  and  sulphate, 
with  a  sharp  spike-toothed  harrow.  The  most  neces¬ 
sary  thing  is  the  lime,  next  the  phosphate.  In  every 
old  pasture  there  are  seeds  and  small  plants  of  the 
good  grasses  lying  dormant  in  the  soil.  The  lime 
and  the  phosphate  make  conditions  which  are  more 
favorable  to  these  seeds  and  plants,  and  many  of 
them  will  start. 


The  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  is  sending  to  farmers  and  others  that  are  inter¬ 
ested  a  bulletin  in  which  the  products  of  woodlots  are 
listed.  This  list  not  only  covers  logs  and.  lumber  but 
fuel  and  poles  as  well.  The  reduced  amount  of  forest 
has  caused  a  more  careful  grading  of  wood  than 
formerly. 

The  cultivation  of  broom  corn  is  much  the  same  as 
for  ordinary  field  corn.  By  the  way,  a  dry,  old  cynic 
told  us  the  other  day  that  the  way  to  test  a  girl  li¬ 
ability  as  a  housekeeper  is  to  look  for  broom  corns  on 
her  hands. 

Oat  smut !  The  germs  of  the  disease  are  on  the  seed. 
Treatment !  Mix  one  pint  of  formaldehyde  with  one 
pint  of  water,  and  with  a  hand  sprayer  spray  this  liquid 
over  the  oats.  Then  mix  the  oats  into  a  pile  and  cover 
with  blankets  for  five  hours.  The  gas  kills  the  disease 
germs. 
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Trees  Planting  in  the  South 

A  few  weeks  ago  you  printed  an  article  on  reforesting 
waste  land  in  New  York.  I  would  like  the  same  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  reforesting  cheap  land  in  the  South, 
say  South  Carolina,  Georgia  or  Florida.  Is  there  an 
available  supply  of  young  long-leaf  pine  or  other  suit¬ 
able  trees  for  that  southern  country?  Have  any  of  these 
Southern  State  done  anything  about  relief  on  taxation 
of  reforested  land?  I  have  thought  of  spending  a  part 
of  each  Winter  in  the  South  and  reforesting  some  cheap 
land  as  an  investment.  I  know  about  this  as  applied 
to  the  North,  but  would  like  information  about  the 
South.  J.  L.  d. 

Maine. 

IIE  idea  of  setting  out  trees  of  tliissnature  and 
only  spending  part  of  the  time  in  the  section 
where  the  trees  are  is  not  new  to  us,  as  we  have 
many  acres  in  this  section  that  are  handled  in  just 
this  manner.  One  stand  that  I  have  in  mind  is  now 
nine  years  old,  as  it  was  planted  in  1914.  In  this 
short  space  of  time  a  large  portion  of  the  trees  have 
attained  a  diameter  of  from  six  inches  upward.  The 
man  who  owns  this  place  resides  in  New  York,  and 
has  a  caretaker  on  the  place,  who  receives  only  a 
small  sum  per  year  in  addition  to  house  rent  and 
land  for  a  garden.  In  a  similar  case  a  neighbor 
looks  after  the  stand  of  timber  and  receives,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  $10  a  year  for  this  service. 

Systematic  thinnings  are  performed  when  needed, 
and  the  material  thus  thinned  out  is  sold  for  cord- 
wood,  bean  poles  and  other  uses.  A  recent  thinning 
in  a  15-year-old  stand  netted  $1.05  per  cord  for  wood, 
with  a  total  of  $11.55  net  per  acre. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  among  our  people  that  if 
land  can  be  secured  for  from  $10  to  $15  per  acre  it 


There  was  quite  some  complaint  last  January  at 
the  Rochester  meeting  because  the  State  inspectors 
had  caused  the  arrest  of  several  apple  growers  there 
for  violating  the  apple  grading  law.  If  these  sam¬ 
ples  are  any  indication  of  a  general  practice,  a  visit 
by  the  K.  K.  Iv.  to  the  offenders  might  be  of  some 
benefit.  Any  person  who  would  deliberately  pack 
and  offer  for  sale  apples  like  those  in  the  picture 
should  be  given  the  limit  of  the  law. 

So  long  as  these  flagrant  violations  of  law  are 
committed  the  reputation  of  New  York  State  apples 
will  be  unenviable,  and  there  will  surely  be  no  repeat 
orders  from  the  man  who  bought  apples  from  that 
shipment.  There  should  be  a  change  in  the  present 
apple  grading  law  that  would  make  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  pack  anything  lower  than  Grade  B  apples  in  a 
closed  package,  and  that  law  should  be  enforced. 

It  is  this  kind  of  lawless  grading  that  has  com¬ 
pelled  the  trade  to  buy  only  Western  apples,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  and  no  one  can  find  fault  because 
they  do.  t.  e.  cross, 

Ex-President  N.  Y.  State  Horticultural  Society. 


Long  Experience  with  Oats  and  Peas 

OULD  like  to  ask  the  writer  of  the  article 
“Oats  and  Peas  for  Hay,”  page  469,  a  few 
questions.  Why  cut  this  crop  for  hay  instead  of  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  mature  and  feed  as  grain  and  straw? 
Has  he  ever  spread  the  peas  and  then  turned  under 
by  plow,  after  that  sowing  oats,  broadcast  or  drill¬ 
ing?  Also,  why  would  it  not  be  better  to  seed  to 


have  not  missed  a  crop  each  year  for  more  than  25 
years,  but  cannot  see  them  as  your  article  does.  I 
have  sold  my  peas  as  seed,  separating  them  from 
the  oats  by  an  attachment  I  made  to  my  fanning 
mill.  Each  rotation  sees  completely  new  seed  in  both 
oats  and  peas,  buying  those  raised  north  of  us.  After 
reading  an  article  in  a  farm  paper  advocating  plow¬ 
ing  peas  under  4  in.  I  tried  the  scheme  out  with 
great  pains,  but  the  results  were  not  equal  to  8-in. 
plowing,  good  fitting  and  sowing  with  the  oats. 

My  best  success  is  8-in.  plowing,  good  fitting,  deep 
drilling  of  peas,  crossing  same  with  shallow  drilling 
of  oats,  using  a  good  complete  fertilizer,  250  lbs.  or 
more  to  the  acre.  f.  c.  biggs. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  the  case  mentioned  a  hay  crop  was 
wanted,  not  grain.  We  have  plowed  the  peas  under 
and  got  a  fair  stand  in  that  way.  Our  own  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  that  unless  the  season  is  quite  wet, 
the  grass  seeding  in  oats  and  peas  is  smothered  out. 
The  oats  and  peas,  when  they  are  good,  make  a  very 
rank  growth. 


From  General  Farming  to  Grape  Growing 

I  am  a  man  55  years  old ;  have  always  lived  on  a 
farm  and  followed  dairying,  and  ship  my  milk  to  Cleve¬ 
land.  I  find  we  are  not  getting  income  enough  from  it 
to  carry  us  along.  I  am  looking  for  a  side  line,  and 
have  been  thinking  of  putting  in  an  acre  or  two  of 
grapes.  I  would  like  your  opinion  on  this  matter.  How 
much  would  it  interfere  with  my  general  farm  work? 


Calls  Packed  in  a  Barrel  of  Wes  Urn  New  York  Apples.  Fift.  232. 


is  a  paying  proposition  to  reforest  such  land  in  long- 
leafed  pine.  If  the  soil  is  of  too  light  nature  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  buy  it  somewhat  cheaper,  as  the  trees  will 
not  make  as  rapid  growth  as  on  a  heavier  type  soil. 

It  is  becoming  a  common  practice  with  our  wood¬ 
land  owners  and  lumbermen  to  leave  seed  trees 
Standing  on  each  field  that  they  cut.  We  try  to 
leave  four  seed  trees  per  acre,  spaced  so  that  they 
will  reseed  that  amount  of  land.  On  proper  soil  -the 
long-leafed  pine  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  market 
in  35  years,  but  of  course  the  trees  can  be  utilized 
before  this  time  for  staves  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  conservative  estimate  places  the  income  from  a 
stand  of  long-leafed  pine  at  practically  4 y2  per  cent 
interest,  compounded,  although  a  recent  statement 
by  one  of  our  lumbermen  puts  a  value  of  from  10  to 
12  per  cent  interest  on  the  investment.  I  am  not 
familiar  personally  with  conditions  in  Florida,  but 
I  have  understood  from  first-hand  information  that 
reforesting  cheap  land  is  being  practiced  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  I  only  know  from  my  own  ob¬ 
servation  and  experience  of  conditions  in  this  part 
of  Delaware.  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

GEORGE  R.  COBB. 

County  Agent,  Wicomico  Co.,  Md. 


Culls  in  the  Apple  Barrel 

INCLOSE  photographs  (see  Fig.  232)  of  some 
apples  that  were  grown  in  somebody’s  orchard  in 
Western  New  York  last  year.  These  apples  were 
packed  in  a  barrel,  loaded  in  a  car  with  other  bar¬ 
rels,  and  finally  found  their  destination  in  a  grocery 
store  in  a  Connecticut  village.  The  apples  in  both 
ends  of  the  barrel  were  very  good  indeed,  but  about 
one-third  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  barrel,  all  in 
the  middle,  of  course,  were  similar  to  those  in  the 
picture,  and  the  picture  gives  no  adequate  idea  of 
these  apples.  They  were  so  covered  with  scab  that 
very  little  of  the  skin  was  visible,  almost  the  entire 
surface  being  covered  with  scab,  and  the  picture  is 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  apples. 


grass  with  this  crop  when  planted,  instead  of  trying 
Japanese  millet  or  Soy  beans  after  the  oats  and 
peas? 

There  is  almost  no  variety  of  soil  found  in  this 
latitude  on  which  I  have  not  grown  oats  and  peas, 
harvesting  in  both  stages,  seeding  after  them  and 
trying  the  millet  and  Soy  bean  scheme  in  some  way, 
and  my  experience  is  greatly  at  variance  with  the 
ideas  advanced. 

In  the  first  place,  about  66  2/3  per  cent  of  our  land 
through  here  will  not  give  a  good  catch  of  peas  or 
Soy  beans  unless  inoculated.  Gravel  and  sandy  soil 
will  not  produce  a  very  good  crop  unless  it  is  a  very 
wet  May,  and  I  never  had  a  igood  millet  crop  after 
any  matured  crop  of  any  legume. 

My  experience  has  been  that  Italian  rye  grass, 
Crimson  clover  and  millet,  seeded  in  early  April, 
will  produce  much  more  tonnage  of  heavy  feeding 
hay,  and  leave  a  better  catch  of  grasses  than  any 
other  combination  I  have  ever  used.  In  1919  I  rent¬ 
ed  a  piece  of  very  poor  land,  that  had  had  two  fail¬ 
ures  of  beans  and  one  of  cabbage, in  the  three  pre¬ 
ceding  years.  Of  course  it  was  badly  used,  rough, 
with  many  weeds,  etc.  We  were  able  to  plow  in 
early  April,  fitted  very  well  and  sowed  all  seed  both 
ways  of  the  field,  dragging  in  with  a  spike-tooth 
harrow,  crossing  this  and  rolling,  having  drilled  in 
250  lbs.  complete  fertilizer.  On  July  4  our  crop  of 
hay  was  housed,  and  we  turned  the  cattle  in  for  pas¬ 
ture.  We  have  top-dressed  with  manure  each  year, 
drawing  off  all  coarse  material  each  Spring  before 
turning  in  (about  May  1),  and  I  do  not  'believe  that 
there  is  any  closer  mat  of  seeding  producing  more 
pasture  per  acre  in  this  county.  We  used  permanent 
pasture  grasses  in  our  mixture.  We  are  renters 
only  of  this  piece,  hut  the  owner  takes  as  much 
pleasure  as  we  do  in  the  appearance  of  this  field 
and  its  production. 

This  is  not  my  first  success  with  this  quick  hay 
crop.  Some  years  since  I  raised,  from  same  seeding, 
record  crops  of  two  cuttings,  and  left  as  good  per¬ 
manent  pasture.  I  raise  oats  and  peas  each  year; 


I  have  to  hire  all  work  that  I  cannot  do  myself,  keeping 
one  man  by  the  year.  We  have  a  clay  soil  here,  but 
raise  good  average  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  hay. 
How  soon  will  they  begin  to  bear,  and  how  soon  would 
we  get  an  average  crop?  What  age  plants  would  you 
advise  to  set?  Would  there  be  a  ready  sale  for  crop? 
Would  Timothy  sod  and  the  old  pasture  ground,  plowed 
in  March,  be  satisfactory  to  use?  f  w  r 

Medina,  O.  ' 

MANY  general  farmers  have  successfully  takeu 
on  the  growing  of  grapes  profitably  in  the  past. 
Usually,  however,  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  the 
necessary  information  from  nearby  growers.  Unless 
one  is  situated  near  such  it  is  rather  difficult  to  gain 
the  necessary  facts  concerning  the  growing  of  this 
fruit.  Not  many  miles  at  most  from  the  vicinity  of 
Medina  grape  growing  is  rather  common.  Consul¬ 
tation  with  growers  in  the  section  to  the  northeast  of 
Elyria  should  give  one  some  understanding  of  the 
problems  likely  to  be  met  with. 

It  does  not  seem  advisable  for  one  to  start  with 
but  two  acres  unless  there  be  other  vineyards  in  the 
locality  that  will  make  possible  the  shipping  of  car- 
lots,  or  unless  nearby  markets  will  readliy  absorb 
the  product  from  two  acres.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  acreage  of  grapes  is  fast  increasing,  and 
competition  is  going  to  be  much  keener  in  the  future. 

About  the  only  conflicts  of  work  that  are  likely  to 
occur  between  dairy  farming  and  grape  growing  are 
during  the  harvesting  of  oats  and  hay.  Spraying 
and  needed  cultivation  usually  are  imperative  at 
these  times. 

Most  varieties  of  grapes  when  well  planted  and 
cared  for  produce  a  very  satisfactory  yield  the  third 
year  planted.  The  fourth  year  usually  sees  a  full 
■crop. 

Commercial  growers  prefer  a  No.  1,  one-year  root, 
although  two-year  plants  are  used  to  some  extent. 
The  latter  sell  for  the  higher  price. 

The  Timothy  and  old  pasture  sod  plowed  in  March 
ought  to  make  a  very  satisfactory  location  for  a  vine¬ 
yard.  It,  however,  would  be  better  the  following 
Spring,  utilizing  the  land  the  present  season  for 
some  cultivated  crop.  f.  e.  g. 
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How’s  plowing  treating  the  tractor?  Igni¬ 
tion  balky  ?  Whip  it  up  with  a  Columbia  Hot 
Shot.  Always  power  in  its  super- durable, 
weather-proof,  water-proof  steel  case.  Can’t 
rust.  Its  kick  is  inside  to  stay  till  you  call  it 
out.  For  sure  ignition,  and  long  life,  demand 
the  Columbia  Hot  Shot. 


Columbia 


Columbia  Dry  Batteries  for 
every  kind  of  service  are  sold 
at  electrical,  hardware  and  auto 
accessory  shops,  garages,  general 
stores.  Insist  upon  Columbia. 


APRIL  BARGAINS  and  FREE  DELIVERY 


IN 


Townsend’s  High  Grade  Strawberry  Plants 

We  will  have  an  ample  supply  of  plants  practically  of  all  varieties  listed  until  May  15th.  And 
are  offering  these  high  grade  true-to-name  plants  at  pre-war  prices,  delivered  prepaid. 


SOME 

too 

CHAMPION.  Everbearing  .  $3.00 
LUCKY  BOY,  Everbearing . .  3.00 

PERFECTION.  Everbearing..  3.00 


OF  OUR  SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

260  1000  100  250  1000 

$5.00  $15.00  PROGRESSIVE.  Everbearing  $1.50  $2.75  $8.00 

5.00  15.00  DR.  BllRRILI .  1.00  1.50  4.00 

5.00  20.00  PREMIER  i  H17) .  1.35  2.00  6.00 


Other  standard  varieties  at  same  price  as  PREMIER.  Everything  sent  prepaid  at  prices 
quoted,  packed  so  as  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condition,  and  prompt  shipment- 
107o  discount  on  5000  lots.  CATALOG  FREE.  500  plants  at  the  1000  rate. 

Help  us  give  you  better  service  by  sending  order  now. 

E.  W.  TOW  NSEND  &  SONS  -  -  -  125  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


SILAGE  SEED  CORN 

Grown  On  Our  Own  Farms  In  Massachusetts 
and  New  Jersey 

Highest  yield  end  dry  matter  content. 
Farmers’  Corn  at  Farmers'  Prices. 

Circulars  On  Corn  Growing — Free. 

WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  Dept.  C,  Plsinsboro,  N.  J. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog]  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
flasket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

Hew  Albany  Box  4  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany  .Ind. 


FOR  SALE— GOLDEN  GIANT  SWEET  CORN 

Black  Was  Beans.  t5«  lb.;  6  lbs.,  $1  ;  100  lbs..  ♦Undeliv¬ 
ered.  00$  Germination  Guaranteed.  1. 1.  MOWN.  Haliii,  M.  H. 


D|,rIo  All  leading  varieties.  1,000— $8.25;  500— 
U3DL)3gP  rianilti.ii.  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Tomato  plants.  May  delivery.  J.  H.  SCOTT.  Franklin. »*. 


Superior  Strain  momc  mown  Danish  Cabbage  Seed 

From  Selected  Reads.  0  J.  STAFFORD,  Rtute  I,  Certlind,  M.v. 


CflVa  Russet  Rural  Seed  Potatoes  K*rk?UU  V  HlNBTS 


1  NLNt' 

PEA$ 

A  Per  bush 


THERE’S  Bin  MONEY  IN 

The  biggest  profit  crop  you 
can  raise.  We  have  some  of 
thefinest  strains  of  Telephone, 
Alderman,  Thomas  L&xton 
and  Gradus.  nMI  v  *7  rn 
Per  bushel  of  56  lbs...  vMvLT  yl.JU 


Bags  free  and  freight  prepaid  to  your  sta¬ 
tion  on  3  bushels  or  over.  Don’t  buy  cheap  seed. 
We  have  the  best  stocks  grown.  Order  now 
before  stocks  are  exhausted.  Also  write  for  low 
prices  on  best  grass-seeds. 


B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

202  W.  Genesee  St.  -  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


German  Morello  Cherry 

A  friend  living  at  Nyaek,  N.  Y.,  has 
told  me  of  a  sour  cherry  that  is  grown 
there.  It  is  locally  known  as  the  Ger¬ 
man  or  French  cherry.  It  ripens  later 
than  Montmorency,  is  less  acid,  and  he 
thinks  it  far  superior  for  home  use.  I 
cannot  find  it  listed  in  any  fruit  cata¬ 
logue.  Do  you  know  its  name? 

Orange,  N.  J.  c.  c.  D. 

It  is  difficult  to  guess  .lust  what  variety 
you  have  reference  to.  A  strain  of  Early 
Richmond,  grown  in  the  lower  St.  Law¬ 
rence  region,  is  called  “French.”  Then 
there  is  a  “French  Amarelle,”  two  weeks 
later  than  Early  Richmond,  and  described* 
by  Benjamin  Buckman  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  1890.  But  the  variety  that  most  nearly 
meets  with  your  description  is  the  “Ger¬ 
man  Morello,”  a  dark,  red-fleshed  cherry 
with  rather  pleasing  acidity,  even  becom¬ 
ing  sweetish  in  warm,  and  dry  soils.  It 
ripens  the  middle  of  July.  We  can  find 
no  nurseryman  who  lists  this  variety. 
The  best  way  would  be  either  to  have 
some  nurseryman  propagate  the  tree  for 
you  from  buds  which  you  furnished,  or 
else  to  propagate  it  yourself.  In  case 
you  choose  the  latter  course,  you  should 
secure  several  seedlings  and  bud  them 
this  Summer.  Y'ou  would  then  have  one- 
year-old  trees  a  year  from  this  Fall. 

H.  11.  T. 


White  Strawberries 

Recently  I  have  heard  that  Luther 
Burbank  has  been  trying  to  develop  a 
new  kind  of  strawberries  that  are  white 
when  ripe.  This  reminds  me  of  seeing 
and  eating  some  that  were  growing  wild 
near  my  home  last  Summer.  The  vines 
looked  identical  with  those  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  wild  red  strawberry,  but  the  fruit 
was  white  instead  of  red.  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  whether  it  is  a  rare  and 
exceptional  species,  or  whether  it  is  com¬ 
mon  in  other  regions  of  the  country.  Do 
you  think  that  they  could  be  developed 
up  to  the  standard  of  domestic  straw¬ 
berries?  F.  B. 

Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

White  strawberries,  though  odd.  are 
not  rare ;  they  are  occasionally  found 
growing  wild  here  and  there  about  the 
country.  Whiteness,  or  lack  of  color, 
may  be  found  in  almost  any  plant,  from 
white  corn  to  white  blackberries.  It 
should 'not  be  difficult  for  a  plant  breeder 
to  develop  a  white  strawberry  of  good 
size  and  quality  by  crossing  a  wild  white 
form  with  a  cultivated  variety.  Since 
white  is  a  recessive  character,  all  of  the 
offspring  in  the  first  generation  would  be 
red,  but  the  second  generation  should  see 
some  splitting  up  and  the  selection  of 
some  good-sized  white  berries,  n.  b.  t. 
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The  Kind  That  Pays  Big  Profits 

JOHNSON’S  PLANTS  arc  backed  by  our  42  years' 
experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  business  and  a 
reputation  for  fair  dealing  with  thousands  of  satisfied 
customers.  Our  experience  protects  you. 


Bubaeh  (Imp) . 

Big  Joe  (Per) . 

Big  Late  (Per)..  .. 

Chesapeake  (Per) . . . 

Dr.  Burrell  (Per) . . . 

Ford  (Per)  . 

Gandy  (Per)  . 

Gibson  (Per)  . si 

Horsey  (Per)  . 

Klondyke.  (Per)  .... 

Kellogg’s  Prize  (Imp)... 

Lupton  (Per)  . 

Missionary  (Per)... 

Nic  Olimer  (Per)... 

Premier  (Per)  . 

Howard  17  (Per).. 

Wm.  Belt  (Per) _ _ 

Progressive  (Ever-B’ing) 

Minnesota  1017  (E.  B.). 

Write  for  free  catalog  or  order  direct. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  Ct  CO. 
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Berry  Plants 
Vegetable  Roots 
Vegetable  Plants 
Flower  Plants 


Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Dew¬ 
berry.  Blackberry.  Loiranherry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape 
plants. 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Hop,  Horseradish 
roots. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Celery.Toniato,  Parsley,  Vue 
Plant.  Onion.  Beet.  Sweet 
Potato,  Pepper  plants. 

Hollyhock, Canter  bti  ry 
Bells,  Foxglove,  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liam,  Poppy,  Phlox  and 
other  perennials  ;  Pansy, 
Aster,  Columbine,  Salvia,  Snapdragon.  Zinnia  and  other 
annuals;  Rosts,  Shrubs.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bay.,  N.  Y. 


25  Redpath  Raspberry  $5 

(New)  Red,  liardy,  very  large,  productive; 
by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  while  they  last 
Order  those  fruit  trees  for  the  orchard  now, 
also  Norway  Maples  and  Elms  for  the  yard. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  Inc. 
Main  Street  -  -  Gene.eo,  N.  Y. 


wpiouiuidi  otrawDerry 
Bed  that  your  wife  and  children 
i  would  so  much  enjoy?  Then 
don’t  neglect  it  any  longer.  We 
I  will  send  you  100  each.  Premier 
:  (best  early).  Big  Joe  (best  me- 
'  dlum),  Chesapeake  (best  late). 
Progressive  (best  everbearer), 
,,,  j  j  —400  in  all — for  $5.00,  postpaid. 

It  s  a  dandy  collection.  Send  now— It’s  time  they 
were  planted. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.,  72  Market  St.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  JPLANTS 

The  three  leaders  for  home  and  commercial  grower*. 

HOWARD  17  or  PREMIER  -  OR.  BURRILL  -  LUPTON 

A  great  trio.  Early  to  late  season,  prolific  bearersand  big 
moneymakers.  Selected,  clean  plants.  Grown  on  ground 
never  before  used  for  Strawberries.  State  inspected. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  CONOVER’S  COLOSSAL  and  PALMETTO 

The  old  reliable  varieties.  Fine,  large  roots.  $10.00  per 
1,000.  Send  for  Circular  A. 

JAY  S.  SKEHAN,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


Poison  Sprays  on  Cabbage .  618 

Building  a  Hay  Barrack .  618 

Legumes  for  Hay  and  Fertility .  618 

Working  Over  an  Old  Pasture .  618 

Long  Experience  With  Oats  and  Peas .  619 

From  General  Farming,  to  Grape  Growing..  S19 

Value  of  Manure .  621 

Coal  and  Wood  Ashes .  621 

Hope  Farm  Notes . 630,  631 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


NORTHERN  GROWN  PLANTS  Kr 

Plum  Farmer  Black  Raspberry,  $15  per  M:  100— 
J2.5Q;  Red  June,  100 — $5.  Strawberry.  Sen.  Dunlap. 
Parson's  Beauty  and  Bushel  Basket,  strong  and 
well  rooted  plants  from  last  year's  plantation,  per 
M,  S3;  100 — $1.  Progressive  Everbearing,  100-  $2. 
A II  plants  by  hundreds,  postpaid.  10  Per  Cent. 
DISCOUNT  on  orders  of  $50  or  more.  Established 
in  1870,  KEAN  BROS.,  Geneva,  New  York 


Eastern  Farm  Dairying  Must  Be  Diversi¬ 


fied  . 617,  618 

Training  Horns  of  Oxen .  625 

Oats  and  Peas  for  Silage .  636 

A  Practical  Ration .  636 

Whey  for  Calves .  636 

Ration  Deficient  in  Protein .  636 

Milk  Fever;  Letting  Calf  Run  With  Cow. .  .  636 

Faulty  Ration  . 638 

Feeding  Rye;  Wind-broken  Horse .  638 

Ration  Without  Silage  or  Alfalfa .  638 


THE  HENYARD 


Doctoring  for  the  Chicken  Fever .  629 

Egg-laying  Contest  .  640 

Semi-solid  Buttermilk  .  640 

Gluten  in  Mash . . .  642 

Depluming  Mite;  Painting  Iron  Sink .  642 

Poultry  Rations  . 642 

A  Scourge  of  Roup .  644 

Kerosene  for  Colds .  644 


CHIIIT  TDCCC  Apole.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry 
■  null  I  Ut  CO  and  Quince.  Also  Grapes,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Asparagus. 
CTDAUfQPDDV  Dl  AUTO  A  selected  list,  includ- 

9 1  ItH VVDklf  It  I  rLHRI9  ing  Ererbearers.  We 
have  a  fine  lot  to  offer  at  wholesale  prices. 
UPCPTARI  F  PI  AMTC  All  kinds  grown  from  se- 
■LUEIMDLC  rLHIllO  lected  seed.  Get  our  price 
on  plants  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Catalog  free. 

C.  E.  FIELD  -  Sewell,  N.  J. 


1,000  X»REMIER,  $5 

Big  Joe,  Gibson,  Big  Late  and  Ford  same  price. 
Dunlap,  Dr.  Burrill  and  Gandy,  100— 80c;  1,000— $4; 
5,000 — $1 8.75.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  29  varieties. 
Also  dewberry  plants.  Catalog  free. 

M.  S.  PRYOR  Route  4  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  8 ALE 

Ask  for  catalog  telling  about  the  great  EARLY  MOST 
RR00F  strawberry,  HORSEY,  and  40  other  varieties.  Also 
LUCItETU  IIEWHEIIKY  plants,  $12  per  1,000. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL  Reid's  drove,  Maryland  R.  2 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The  Ontario  Red  Raspberry 

King  and  Queen  of  them  all.  A  surplus  of  Plants 
while  they  last,  5  Doz.  for  85;  100,  88.  Howard  17 
Strawberries,  $1 — 100.  Neverfail  (Everbearing)  $3 
—100.  Order  from  this  list.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.Y. 


12  YRS.  SUCCESSFUL  GROWER 

offers  you  the  great  money  maker. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  $1  .SO  100.  Circular.  J  IRITT0N,  Ch*pa«b*t,  It.  I. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $4  POST 

150  Sen.  Dunlap,  150  Warfield.  “ 

We  have  11  Best  Varieties.  Also  Haspberries. 
17  years’  experience.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalog  free. 

J.E.  HAMPTON  &  SON,  R7,  Bangor,  Mich. 

CIIDCDIAD  strain  progressive  everbearing  straw- 
OUrCnlwII  berries.  Fruit  3  MONTHS  from  planting 
until  frost.  Plants,  $2  hundred;  $18  M,  postpaid. 

OPTIMISTIC  FARM  -  Camden.  New  York 


Surplus  Strawberry  Plants  for  list  of  20  leading  va¬ 
rieties.  II.  II.  Benning  -  Clyde,  New  York 


Gardner  Farms  Pedigreed  Potatoes 

Irish  Cobbler  and  Certified  Rural  Russets.  Select¬ 
ed  for  type  and  yield  for  ten  years,  with  yields  from 
300  to  562  bu.  per  acre.  Blue  Ribbon  on  Rural  Rus¬ 
sets.  Also  Sweepstakes  medal  over  all  varieties  at 
Cornell  Potato  Show.  Feb.  1923. 

C.  A.  GARDNER  &  SONS  Tolly,  N.  Y. 


POPULAR  GrARDEN  FLOWERS 

Choice  collection  12  different  double  Dahlias,  $2.  Large 
Gladioli.  10  kinds.  26  bulbs,  f  I  ;  100  for  $3  BO,  prepaid. 
My  selection  will  beautify  your  home.  Catalog. 

Henry  Engel  R.  1  Finleyvllle,  Pa. 


w a^n t  EARLY  CABBAGE  SgS  “FROSTPROOF” 

plants.  All  leading  varieties.  100,  50c.;  300,  $1.00;  500, 
$1.25;  1000,  $2.25;  mailed  prepaid.  Expressed,  10,000, $15.00. 
Sweet  Potato,  Lettuce,  Tomato,  Pepper,  etc.,  in  season. 
Good  order  delivery  positively  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  J.  P.  Council!  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


CABBAGE  SEED 

Danish  Ball  Head.  Imported  direot  from  Holland. 
.  $2.25  lb.  postpaid. 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Inc.,  210  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syneuse,  N.Y. 


Fireplace  Construction  .  625 

Mending  Leaking  Pipe .  625 

Keep  the  Water  Running .  625 

Basket  Splints  .  626 

Legal  Wills;  Alienation  of  Wife’s  Affections  627 

Rights  in  Joint  Deed .  627 

Dam  to  Flood  Land . 627 

Give  the  Taxpayer  a  Chance .  628 

Wonders  of  the  Future .  628 

Fee  for  Doctor's  Services .  628 

The  Family  Cat . 628 

Establish  a  Speed  Limit . 628 

Editorials  . 632 

Publisher’s  Desk  . 646 


Cb.uik.rru  Dior, in  Don’t  buy  until  yon  write  us.  Can 
dirawuerry  ”131118  furnish  the  best  at  prices  that  are 
right.  ROBERT  McSITT  Pulaski,  New  York 


CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY  plants, $3 per  100,  postpaid , to  4th  zone. 
Order  direct.  Nocatalogue.  Ern*»tB.St«nlej,N.isnninju>n,»t. 


DDAfiDFCCIUP  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

rlfuaifC99IVL  $l  go  per  100;  $10.00  per  1,000. 

BASIL.  PERRY,  R.  R.  5,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Certified  Strawberry  Plants  *S!6od&Vmoo 

up.  TI1E  RAY.N'ER  BOYS,  Idlswild  farms,  Salisbury,  Maryland 
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HAVE  SOMETHING  TO  HARVEST 
WHEN  HARVEST  TIME  COMES 


PLANT 

SELECTED 

SEEDS 


Northern-grown  seeds.  Selected  with  ex¬ 
treme  care.  Produce  unusually  well.  Are 
reasonably  priced,  too.  Try  them  this 
season.  We  make  it  easy  for  you  in  our 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 

on  Seeds  in  Packets  and  Ounces  * 

Buy  $1.00  worth  of  seeds  as  listed  in  catalog 
and  you  may  select  25  cts.  worth  additional. 
Buying  $2.00  worth  you  may  select  an 
additional  50  cts.  worth,  complimentary. 
With  $5.00  purchase,  it  is  your  privilege 
to  select  $2.00  worth  more.  Instead  of  extra 
seeds,  with  each  dollar's  worth  of  seeds, 
you  may  prefer 

Cinnamon  Bulbs 

Write  for  particulars 

These  bulbs  develop  into  beautiful,  fragrant 
climbers.  Select  your  seed  selections  from 
our  Relect  list  in  our  1933  CATALOG. 

Write  for  YOUR  free  copy  today 

*  NOTE— Special  offer  does  NOT  apply  to  seeds  In  BULK. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

Established  1858  Portland,  Maine 


AN  EXTRA  COW 


self  with 


KEEP  AN  EXTRA  COW 

nd  get  the  extra  profit 
without  burdening  your 
extra  feed  cost. 


ROSy  GENUINE  EUREKA  CORN 

Will  do  it  for  you.  This  corn  has  made  won¬ 
derful  records  the  world  over.  For  your  pro¬ 
tection  every  bag  of  Genuine  Ross’  Eureka 
bears  our  trademark.  Let  us  send  you  our 
big  1923  catalogue.  Dept.  R. 

Northern  Crown  Seeds 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.  -  Worcester,  Mass. 

QUAKER  HILL  FARM 
SEEDS 

Are  SUPERIOR  Because 

1.  Each  strain  was  developed  by  plant¬ 
breeding  experts. 

2.  They  have  averaged  highest  yields  in 
farm  bureau  and  college  tests. 

3.  Field  and  bin  inspections  by  disin¬ 
terested  persons  show  the  disease  freedom 
and  purity. 

Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Potatoes, 

Beans 

Write  for  Descriptions,  Records  and  Prices, 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER 
K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  M,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Tim¬ 
othy,  99.70%  pure.  $4.00  per  bushel  of  45  pounds. 
Metcalf's  Timothy  and  Alsike  Mixed,  at  $4.50  per 
bushel  of  45  pounds. 

Bags  free  and  freight  paid  on  each  in  fire  bushel  lots. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 
206-208  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crimson, 
orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with  easy 
planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  over 
one  hundred  magnificent  varieties ■ 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


PnCP  RllchPC  Two  years  old,  $3.75  dozen. 
"YP ~  postpaid,  insured  delivery, 

Ophelia,  Columbia,  Pilgrim,  Premier,  Francis  Scott  Key, 
Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  Crusader,  Madam©  Butterfly.  Bloom 
from  these  bushes  won  first  prize.  Flower  Show.  New 
York  City,  1922  ;  also  March  U,  1923. 

Hardy  Chrysanthemum  plants  colors’ 


Honorable  Treatment  Guaranteed. 


.25  dozen, 
postpaid. 


REYNOLDS  FARM,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


DAHLIAS 

Every  home  should  have  a  Dahlia  Garden.  Send  for 
illustd.  catalog  of  300  varieties.  Bulbs  from  25c  up, 

DAVID  M.  BENF0RD  sBpA&A..,*\  DARIEN,  CONN. 


80  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  $1 

Postpaid 

SS^ailw.y°oin  this  Teat',  all  next.)  A  50c  “BEA. 
CONFLAME  ”  with  each  $1  of  orders  for  finest 
Novelties.  Mixtures.  J.  J.  VONDEL 
Gladiacre  Gardens  .  Sharon,  Mass. 

^  Tv  ¥  ¥  ¥  «  50  Mix«d  bulbs, 

VJ1  i_4  JLJ  1  L,  1  2  S*  ;  36  Named 

,  bulbs,  six 

colors,  $1,  Guaranteed  to  blossom.  Get  colored  catalog. 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.,  WEST  MEDWAY,  MASS. 


GLADIOLI  OF  MANY  COLORS 

‘Red,  White  and  Blue”  Collection,  36  bulbs,  I" 
to  2 ",  fine-named  varieties,  some  sell  at  50c  each, 
not  labeled,  to  get  new  trade,  $1.50  prepaid. 

*5  C,  HORNBERGER,  Hamburg,  N.  Y, 
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Value  of  Manure 

Two  men  argue  over  the  value  of  ma¬ 
nure.  A  claims  that  where  cows  are  fed 
on  hay  alone,  manure  is  very  £Dor,  hut 
grain-fed  stock  give  much  better  manure. 
B  claims  no  matter  what  they  are  fed,  the 
manure  contains  the  same  percentage  of 
fertilizer,  ton  for  ton.  Which  is  right? 

Vernon,  N.  Y.  c.  s. 

Just  consider  the  following  table  for 
a  moment.  It  shows  the  amounts  of  plant 
food  in  1,000  lbs.  of  different  feeds : 


Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash 


Mixed  hay . 

12.2 

3.8 

16.4 

Clover  hay .... 

20.5 

3.9 

16  3 

Wheat  bran.... 

25.6 

29.5 

16.2 

Cottonseed  meal 

60. 

27. 

18. 

Cornmeal  . 

17. 

7. 

4. 

Cornstalks  .... 

10.7 

3.3 

8.9 

The  manure  must  come 

from  the 

food 

consumed.  It  might  be  possible  for  an 
animal  to  live  almost  entirely  on  clover 
hay  and  produce  manure  about  as  rich  as 
if  she  consumed  cornstalks  or  mixed  hay 
and  cornmeal,  but  if  the  animal  is  fed 
wheat  bran,  cottonseed  meal  or  other 
strong  concentrates,  there  will  naturally 
be  more  plant  food  in  the  manure.  Such 
manure  will  not  only  be  richer,  hut  more 
available. 


What  to  Eat  and  Why 

^ Making  a  Big  Word  an 
Easy  Part  of  Your  Diet 


CAR-BO-HY-DRATES  make  up  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  average  diet.  They  produce  heat 
and  energy.  They  are  largely  secured  from  the 
grain  and  vegetable  starches. 

In  the  long,  slow  baking  by  which  Grape-Nuts 
is  produced  from  wheat  and  malted  barley,  the  grain 
starches  are  partially  pre-digested.  They  are  changed 
to  “dextrins”  and  “maltose”-- forms  of  Carbohy¬ 
drates  so  easy  to  digest  that  they  form  the  basis  of 
the  most  successful  baby  foods. 


Coal  and  Wood  Ashes 

In  spite  of  all  that  we  can  say,  and 
the  information  is  repeated  over  and 
over,  there  are  still  many  people  who  do 
not  understand  the  difference  in  fertiliz¬ 
ing  value  between  wood  ashes  and  coal 
ashes.  Many  people  appear  to  think  that 
they  are  of  equal  plant  food  value,  when 
they  are  essentially  different.  An  aver¬ 
age  sample  of  unleached  wood  ashes  will 
contain  for  every  100  lbs.  about  5  lbs. 
of  potash,  30  lbs.  of  lime,  and  nearly 
3  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  is  a  good 
combination  of  the  mineral  fertilizers  for 
any  crop,  hut  chemists  and  fertilizer  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  never  been  able  to  put 
together  any  combination  of  chemicals  of 
equal  analysis  which  will  give  the  results 
following  the  use  of  wood  ashes  on  a  gar¬ 
den. 


Many  people  have  digestive  trouble  caused  by  the 
food-starch  in  its  original  form,  but  Grape-Nuts  has 
been  famous  for  a  quarter-century  for  its  exceptional 
ease  of  digestion,  and  assimilation,  and  its  splendid, 
building  nourishment.  It  is  a  food  for  strength  and 
energy,  delightfully  crisp  and  appetizing,  made  today 
by  the  same  formula  which  first  brought  this  charm 
for  taste  and  aid  to  health  to  the  world’s  dining 
table.  Grape-Nuts  contains  the  iron,  phosphorus 
and  the  essential  vitamin,  so  often  lacking  in  modern, 
“refined”  foods. 

Many  servings  of  real  food  value  in  a  package 
of  this  economical  food.  At  your  grocer’s  today — 
ready  to  serve  with  cream  or  milk. 


The  coal  ashes  are  entirely  different. 
There  is  practically  no  fertilizer  except 
the  small  amount  of  lime  and  potash 
which  will  come  from  the  wood1  burned 
in  connection  with  the  coal,  and  pure  coal 
ash  would  have  practically  no  fertilizing 
value.  Yet  it  may  be  useful  for  various 
purposes  when  the  fine  coal  ashes  ate 
spread  on  a  heavy  clay  soil.  They  will 
work  in  and  help  to  make  that  soil  loose 
and  porous.  In  like  manner,  when  they 
are  worked  into  a  dry,  open,  sandy  soil, 
they  help  to  make  it  more  compact,  so 
that  it  will  hold  water  to  better  advan¬ 
tage.  Coal  ashes  make  a  good  mulch  to 
pile  around  fruit  trees  or  currant  hushes. 
They  do  not  add  much  if  any  plant  food, 
but  they  keep  the  ground  cool  and  moist, 
and  also  serve  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 
The  sifted  coal  ashes  also  make  a  good 
absorbent  for  liquid  manure.  Placed  in 
a  box  or  barrel,  or  in  some  place  under 
shelter,  the  liquids  from  barn  or  house 
may  be  poured  over  them.  They  will 
absorb  the  small  amount  of  plant  food 
in  these  liquids  and  hold  it  securely. 
Then,  when  they  are  dry,  they  can  be 
broadcast  like  any  fertilizer.  One  good 
way  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia  is  to  dissolve  the  liquid  in 
water  and  then  pour  it  over  the  coal 
ashes  to  be  handled  as  above  described. 

Wood  ashes  should  never  be  used  in 
connection  with  organic  fertilizers  like 
chicken  manure,  dried  blood,  or  ordinary 
stable  manure.  The  lime  which  they  con¬ 
tain  is  in  a  chemical  form  which  would 
unite  with  the  ammonia  and  drive  it 
away  as  a  gas. 

The  sifted  coal  ashes  may  be  used 
under  the  perches  and  in  the  henhouse  to 
dry  out  the  manure,  but  wmod  ashes 
should  never  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  not  wise,  as  a  rule,  to  try  to  mix 
wood  ashes  with  other  chemicals  so  as 
to  make  a  complete  fertilizer.  The  ashes 
are  so  fine  and  powdery  that  they  will 
not  mix  well,  and  it  is  better  to  apply 
the  ashes  broadcast,  well  worked  into  the 
ground,  and  use  the  needed  chemicals  in 
the  hill  or  drill.  Many  people  wrho  have 
a  small  place  find  themselves  in  the 
Spring  with  a  supply  of  chicken  manure 
and  a  fair  quantity  of  wood  ashes.  The 
two  together  make  a  good  combination, 
but  it  is  not  desirable  to  mix  them.  The 
best  plan  will  be  to  broadcast  the  ashes 
after  spading  or  plowing  the  land,  and 
work  them  well  in  with  a  rake  or  a  cul¬ 
tivator.  Then  make  the  chicken  manure 
as  fine  as  possible,  and  scatter  it  along 
the  drills  or  around  the  hill,  and  have  it 
well  worked  into  the  soil. 


GrapeNuts 

THE  BODY  BUILDER 

“There’s  a  Reason ” 


Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Established 


Reliability 

is  a  part  of  the  bargain 
when  you  buy  Kelly 
Trees.  They  are  from 
responsible  nurseries — 

with  a  national  reputation. 
Kelly  Trees  are  a  source  of 
future,  sure  profits — and  they 
cost  no  more  than  other  trees. 

Write  for  FREE  1923 
Catalog,  lists  and  prices 
— also  proper  methods  for 
ordering  and  planting. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  Street  Daniville,  N.  Y. 


Plan!  Trees  This  Fall — 

Save  Time  Next  Spring 

'J'REES  planted  this  fall  form  new 
root  contacts  with  the  soil  before 
winter  sets  in.  They  start  to  grow 
with  the  first  warm  days  of  spring. 

Our  hardy  fruit  trees,  grown  in  New 
I  England,  stand  the  winters  well.  Buy  your 
stock  from  the  original  Barnes’  Nursery, 
backed  by  32  years  of  satisfactory  service. 

Write  for  Price  List  of  Trees  and  Small 
Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses,  etc. 


J3ciscri&s  /5/to 


NURSERY 


Box  8 


Yales ville.  Conn. 


Formula _ Re<1  Raspberries,  Cuthbert,  Herbert, 

rUlualo  Blackberries,  Stone  Hardy.  Free  from 
mosaic.  $3.50—100;  $35—1,000.  W.  I.,  CiJUDAl,  Na.iau,  N.I. 


20  Apple  Trees  for  $5 

First-Class,  One-Year,  2  to  3 
Feet,  By  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid 

York  Imperial,  Rome  Beauty,  Jonathan, 
Grimes  Golden,  Winesap,  Delicious,  Stayman 
Winesap  and  full  assortment  of  others.  No 

disesse;  varieties  true;  satisfactory  quality  and  condition 
guaranteed.  Your  Money  Back  if  not  pleased. 

Write  for  catalogue  on  full  line  of  other 
nursery  stock 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Department  R  -  New  Haven,  Missour 


MALONEY  TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamentals,  Vines,  Shrul 
Maloney  A-l  quality,  selected  from  th 
choicest  stock  grown  in  our  400-aei 
nurseries.  Direct  to  you  at  cost  plu 
one  profit  only.  Hardy,  frosli  dug 
healthy,  true  to  name— Write  for  fre 
deacriptivo  catalog  giving  valuable  informs 
tion  about  nursery  stock.  We  prepay  trans 
portation  charges  on  all  orders  over  S7.6C 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 
D.nsville's  Pion.er  Nurseries.  58  Main  St.,  Oansville,  N.I 

Reliable  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plant: 

Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 
Apple,  3-4-ft.,  25c.  Peach,  3-ft.,  20c  each,  postpaid 
Send  today  tor  our  1923  money  saving  catalog 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva,  Ohi 

ASPARAGUS  ;; 

est,  tenderest,  most  profitable,  “The  Washington  ”  10 
roots,  #1.50  i  1,000,  #10.50,  Postpaid.  Plant  list  free 

SUNNYBROOK  ROOT  GARDENS,  Lancaster,  Pa.  R.  « 

GROW  GENUINE  PEDIGREED  Washington  Asparagus 

Extra  large,  selected  roots,  $15  per  1,000;  $2  per  100 
Howards  No.  17  strawberry  plants,  $8  per  1,000. 

Wilfrid  Wheeler  •  Concord,  Mom* 

20,000  Asparagus  hoots  SI  Per  100  & 

Ohickory  Roots,  $1— 100;  DAVID  RODWAY.  Hartly,  Del 


Flum  FARMER 

r  „  _ _ Raspberry  plants  for  sale. 

J.  E,  HAMPTON  &  SON  Bangor,  Mich, 


Wilrfpr  Plirrunt  Light,  2  year,  $3  per  100  by  mail. 
VV  nuer  L.urrani  $20  per  1.000  by  Express  Good 
plants.  Chug.  Black  -  Hightstown,  New  Jersey 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Qoodyear 
Means 
Qood  Wear 


A 


A  New  Tire  That  Is  Making  History 


The  same  stout  long-staple  cotton — the  same  efficient  pat¬ 
ented  group-ply  construction — the  same  sinewy  and  resili¬ 
ent  carcass  as  of  old: 


but — 

a  new  tread,  the  rugged 
blocks  of  which  are  rein¬ 
forced  by  heavy  circumfer¬ 
ential  rubber  ribs,  a  new  and 
longer-wearing  rubber  com¬ 
pound  in  this  tread, 

a  new  and  improved  All- 
Weather  tread  design,  the 
outer  blocks  of  which  are 
beveled  at  the  edge, 

a  new  and  heavier  sidewall, 

a  new  and  stronger  union 
between  carcass  and  tread, 


this — 

is  the  new  Goodyear  Cord 
Tire  with  the  beveled  All- 
Weather  Tread  that  by  its 
excellent  and  economical 
performance  is  making  his¬ 
tory. 

You  can  get  your  size  now 
from  your  Goodyear  Service 
Station  Dealer,  who  is  pledg¬ 
ed  to  help  you  get  from  your 
tires  all  the  mileage  built 
into  them  at  the  factory. 

Made  in  all  sizes  for  Pas¬ 
senger  Cars  and  Trucks . 


Copyright  1923,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 


Tfintifitri’  Luce's  favorite 


$15,000 


Yoursfor 

*3.50 

per  bushel 

FREIGHT  PAID 
SACKS  FREE 


invested  in  breeding  and  selecting  this 


SPECIAL  STRAIN 


of  Luce’s  Favorite,  making:  a  disease-  free,  high 
germinating,  vigorous  growing  Seed  Corn,  pro¬ 
ducing  big  yields  of  silage  having  exception¬ 
ally  high  feeding  value. 

At  Cornell  University  this  strain  outyielded 
ordinary  Luce’s  Favorite  by  over  29%  per 
acre.  2000  farmers  have  proved  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  our  Special  Strain. 

Tou  need  it — do  not  accept  substitutes. 
Write  for  quotations  on  genuine  Grimm  and 
other  hardy  Alfalfas. 

CO-OP.  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE.  Inc.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


You  Should  Use  Our 


Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants 

And  get  your  cabbage  into  the  markets  four  to  six  w  eeks 
earlier  than  you  can  by  using  home  grown  hot  house 
plants.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefields,  Succes¬ 
sion  and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices  by  express,  f.o.b.  here,  J.000 
for  81.26;  5000  for  $5.00;  10,000  for  89.00  ;  25,000  for  820.00. 
Should  you  wish  plants  shipped  by  parcel  post  add  one 
dollar  per  thousand  to  above  prices.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  purchase  price  of  plants  refunded. 

S.  M.  GIBSON  CO.  .  Yonges  Island,  S.  C. 


IT’S  NOT  A  GARDEN  OR  A  FARM 


’till  planted  with  Asparagus.  Rhubarb,  Horse  Rad¬ 
ish  Roots,  Fonr-year  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits. 
Have  thousands  of  these  roots.  100  and  less,  post¬ 
paid.  1,000  by  express.  Prices  quoted.  Tomato 
seed  free.  WARREN  SHINN.  Rost  Specialist.  Woodbury.  N.  J. 


X3AHLIAS 


A  chance  to  buy  fine  ones 
at  unusually  low  prices. 
Mine  cost  from  35c  to  SI  each.  I  will  deliver 
10.  all  different,  labeled,  for  S2.  Guaranteed 
satisfactory  or  money  refunded  or  replaced  free. 
Albert  Lowenf els,  33  laurel  Place.  New  Rochelle. N. Y. 


(fl  UNIVERSAL  STRAWBERRY  GARDEN— Your  own 
I  choice.  Missionary,  Premier,  Sen.  Dunlap,  Rig  Joe  or 
v  Chesapeake,  25  of  any  3  varieties,  or  with  25  Progres¬ 
sives  Everbearer,  25c  additional.  Postage  Paid  and  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  The  Raynsr  Isys,  ISIt  wild  fares.  Salisbury,  MS. 


STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Catalogue.  No  other  in  the  country  like  it.  Full 
of  valunble  information.  You  will  not  throw  it  into  the 
wastebasket.  C.  8.  PRATT,  Athol,  Maas. 


A  Of  I  A  C  8  fine  tubers _  $1.00 

6  named  cactus.  1.00 

All  best  cut  flower  varieties— postpaid. 
HORROCKS  BROS.  -  Concord,  Mass. 


Washington  ASPARAGUS-ROOTS,  SEEO 

Prolific.  Early.  Rust  resistant.  Send  for  price  list. 

SAMUEL  BURNLEY  ~  ~  Seekonk,  Maas. 


JThinn-F/at 

Protects 
From  Lightning 

Lightning  is  Destructive — but  Science  has  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  fully  protect  your  buildings 
from  Lightning  damage  during  the  most  violent 
electrical  storms. 

Shinn-Flat  Lightning  Conductors  and  permanent 
fixtures  will  protect  your  property  at  a  small  cost. 
Shinn-Flat  is  the  modern  form  of  lightning  rod. 
pure  copper,  woven  flat  in  continuous  length. 
Approved  by  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories, 
representing  all  Stock  Insurance  Companies;  en¬ 
titled  to  the  maximum  insurance  credit  in  all 
states  where  credits  are  allowed.  Nationally 
known  by  electrical  experts  as  the  highest  and 
most  efficient  type  of  lightning  protection. 

We  have  some  open  territory  of  interest  to  live- 
wire  dealers.  Write  for  particulars. 

W.  C.  SHINN  MFG.  CO. 

1246  Lyt ton  Building  Chicago,  III. 


Shinn-Flat  Cable,  one-third  actual  width 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Plant  Fulwood’a  Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants  and  have 
headed  cabbage  three  weeks  earlier  than  you  will 
with  home-grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  Wakefield, 
Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession.  Flat  Du  toll  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market.  Prices  by  express  81.00  per  thousand.  By 
Parcel  Post,  postpaid,  500  for  81.25;  1,000  for  82.25.  Prompt 
shipments.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  returned. 
P.  D.  FULWOOD  -  .  .  Tifton.  Ga. 


PflTATfl CC— Carman,  Cobbler.  fireen-Mt.,  Russett,  Ohio, 
ru  I A  I  UCO— Rose,  Six  Weeke.  Others,  c.  »080.fi«li«r».  B.8. 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Applying  Fertilizer  to  Peas 

In  the  article  on  peas,  on  page  431, 
Mr.  Perkins  uses  one-half  ton  of  4-8-6 
fertilizer  per  acre.  How  is  this  applied? 
Is  it  drilled  with  the  peas  or  broadcast 
and  harrowed  in?  w.  T.  c. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

#  If  the  ground  is  in  fairly  good  condi¬ 
tion  sow  broadcast  and  harrow  in.  If 
ground  is  poor  sow  peas  about  4  in.  deep, 
pull  a  little  dirt  on  peas,  then  scatter 
fertilizer,  a  handful  to  every  3  ft.,  then 
drag  level  with  plank.  \v.  P. 


Planting  Asparagus 

There  is  no  reason  why  garden-makers 
should  be  denied  the  best  types  of  aspara¬ 
gus,  for  strains  of  the  Washington  variety 
are  being  placed  on  the  market  by  several 
seedsmen  and  nurserymen.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  asparagus  is  much  more  nearly 
rust-proof  than  any  other  kind,  and  is  a 
first-class  variety  for  the  table.  Many 
people  like  to  grow  asparagus  from  seed 
in  order  to  keep  a  new  supply  coming 
along,  and  this  is  readily  done.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  weed  out  the  female  plants. 
It  is  a  nuisance  to  have  seedlings  coming 
up  all  through  the  bed,  and  if  only  male 
plants  are  grown  there  will  be  no  trouble 
of  this  sort,  because  no  seeds  will  he  scat- 


Aloug  this  “front,”  careful  watch  wall  be 
kept,  orchards  sprayed,  dead  trees  re¬ 
moved,  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  the 
pest  from  traveling  westward.  The  work 
will  be  financed  by  a  recent  appropriation 
of  $150,000. 

The  rapid  spread  _  of  the  European 
eo r n-bore.r  has  necessitated  the  issuance 
by  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  of 
new  quarantine  orders  (effective  April 
1),  placing  additional  cities  and  towns  in 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Hampshire  and  Michigan  in  the  restrict¬ 
ed  area.  The  board  points  out  that  in 
practically  all  the  territory  covered  the 
infestation  lias  not  reached  a  stage  to 
cause  serious  damage '  to  corn  grown 
there,  but  indicates  the  slow  infiltration 
of  the  post  through  natural  movement  and 
more  or  less  by  artificial  carriage  from 
i lie  main  center  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
The  new  areas  include  13  towns  in  Maine. 
115  in  New  Hampshire,  33  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  10  in  Rhode  Island  and  11  in  Mich¬ 
igan.  Within  the  infested  area  free 
movement  of  stock  is  permitted,  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  movement  of  plant  products  be¬ 
ing  limited  to  shipment  out  of  the  quar¬ 
antined  area.  The  restriction  applies  to 
cut  flowers  or  entire  plants  of  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  aster,  Cosmos,  Zinnia  and  holly¬ 
hock  and  cut  flowers  or  entire  plants  of 
Gladiolus  and  Dahlia,  except  the  bulbs 
thereof  without  stems;  to  corn  and  broom 
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tered.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  same 
result  can  be  obtained  by  cutting  off  the 
stalks  before  the  seeds  are  formed.  Yet 
growers  recognize  that  the  longer  the 
stems  are  allowed  to  remain,  the  stronger 
the  crowns  become,  and  the  better  the 
next  season’s  crop.  Seedlings  which  are 
grown  well  are  likely  to  flower  the  first 
year.  Although  started  plants  are  com¬ 
monly  used  for  making  beds,  experienced 
growers  have  often  found  that  plants 
grown  from  seed  and  not  disturbed  be¬ 
come  more  vigorous  than  those  which  have 
been  transplanted.  It  isn’t  necessary  to 
make  a  particularly  deep  trench  when  as¬ 
paragus  is  being  set  out,  as  some  people 
seem  to  think,  nor  to  put  a  great  mass  of 
manure  under  them.  Much  of  the  root 
growth  is  sidewise,  and  it  is  much  better 
to  have  the  soil  between  the  rows  well 
fertilized.  In  the  home  garden  a  trench 
7  in.  deep  will  be  ample,  with  the  plants 
2  ft.  apart,  and  3  ft.  between  the  rows. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTOX. 


Farm  and  Garden  Notes 

The  Government  states  that  use  will  be 
made  of  airplanes  in  estimating  the  cot¬ 
ton  acreage,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  announcing  April  4  that  photographs 
will  be  taken  July  25  of  selected  areas 
from  three  army  planes,  which  experts 
will  use  in  dusting  cotton  plants  with 
calcium  arsenate  in  the  fight  against  the 
boll  weevil.  Estimates  of  the  cotton  acre¬ 
age  will  be  made  from  the  photographs 
and  checked  up  against  the  acreage  re¬ 
ports  made  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  reporters  for  use  in  the  first 
official  estimate  of  cotton  acreage  of  the 
season. 

New  York  State’s  fight  to  keep  the 
gypsy  moth  from  extending  its  activities 
westward  from  New  England  will  begin 
April  15  along  a  450-mile  “front,”  it  was 
announced  by  IT.  B.  Melntire.  Federal 
gypsy  moth  expert,  who.  with  Dr.  H.  P. 
Felt,  State  Entomologist,  will  _  be  in 
charge  of  the  campaign.  Forsaking  the 
usual  method  of  fighting  the  moth  behind 
its  steadily  advancing  lines  of  encroach¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Melntire  said  it  is  planned  to 
make  a  “no  man’s  land,”  a  strip  25  miles 
in  width,  extending  from  Bridgeport, 
Cohn.,  through  Millerton,  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty.  into  New  York  State,  and  north 
along  the  Hudson  and  Champlain  valleys. 


corn  (including  all  parts  of  the  stalk  I, 
all  sorghums,  Sudan  grass,  celery,  green 
beans  in  the  pod,  beets  with  tops,  spin¬ 
ach.  rhubarb  and  oat  and  rye  straw  as 
such  or  when  used  as  packing. 

Gabriel  Davidson,  general  manager  of 
the  Jewish  Agricultural  Society,  issued 
April  !>  a  report  elucidating  the  “back-to- 
the-land”  movement  of  the  Jewish  race. 
He  says  that  within  23  years  the  Jewish 
farm  population  has  increased  from  216 
families  to  a  population  of  75,000.  The 
total  acreage  farmed  in  1000  was  12.020. 
while  today  more  than  1,000,000  acres 
have  been  cultivated  by  Jewish  labor,  and 
the  real  estate  and  personal  value  of  these 
holdings  are  over  $100,000,000.  The  so¬ 
ciety  has  been  diligent  in  teaching  meth¬ 
ods  of  sanitation  in  farm  life;  has  inaug¬ 
urated  an  employment  department  that 
has  secured  farm  work  for  14.446  young 
Jewish  men  since  its  establishment  in 
1008;  and  has  also  established  a  farm 
loan  department  that  has  granted  since 
1000  a  total  of  6.627  farm  loans,  aggre¬ 
gating  $4,143,000,  and  covering  38  States. 

The  first  steer  to  be  shipped  from  Can¬ 
ada  to  Great  Britain  after  a  30-year  em¬ 
bargo  on  Dominion  cattle  received  such 
an  enthusiastic  welcome  that  he  brought 
an  unemployment  fund  $2,500  before  he 
finally  was  knocked  down  to  a  butcher  for 
$35.  A  report  of  the  reception,  cabled 
to  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  said  the  animal  was  first  bought  b.v 
W.  B.  Donaldson,  a  noted  shipper,  for 
100  guineas.  He  turned  the  money  over 
to  the  fund  and  put  the  steer  on  the  block 
to  be  auctioned  again  and  again  until  the 
$2,500  was  accumulated.  Then  the  beef 
butcher  got  the  animal  for  $35.  It 
weighed  1.100  lbs. 

The  New  York  Senate  adopted  April 
10  a  resolution  offered  by  Senator  Nathan 
Straus,  Jr.,  calling  for  a  non-partisan  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  milk  and  butter  supply 
served  in  the  Capitol  restaurant.  The 
resolution  sets  forth  that  an  analysis  of 
the  milk  “has  disclosed  that  its  quality 
is  not  such  as  to  be  conducive  to  health.” 
The  Capitol  restaurant  is  subsidized  by 
the  State  government.  A  committee  of 
five  will  be  named  to  conduct  the  investi¬ 
gation. 
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Wood  lots  of 
25,000  to 
50,000  feet 
now  profitable 

How  about  that  wood  lot  on  the  hill,  it’s 
a  long  way  from  the  sawmill,  perhaps, 
but  then  there  is  at  least,  25,000  feet  of 
spruce  there  waiting  to  be  cut  Then 
there’s  Neighbor  Smith’s  lot,  50,000  feet, 
just  as  far  away.  Both  of  these  lots  are 
more  profitable  in  lumber  than  in  taxable 
real  estate. 

Why  not  get  a  Lane  Tractor  Sawmill 
and  take  it  up  to  the  lots,  saw  the  logs 
right  on  the  ground  (only  one  haulage), 
then  when  you've  turned  your  lot  into 
cash,  give  Neighbor  Smith  a  boost,  then 
Mr.  Jones.  Keep  that  small  tractor  of 
yours  busy  12  months  in  the  year  instead 
of  3.  Get  the  most  out  of  your  machinery 
and  from  your  farm 

The  Lane  Tractor  Sawmill  is  built  for 
the  man  with  the  small  wood  lot  who 
wants  some  ready  cash  from  his  own 
farm  or  by  helping  out  his  neighbors. 

It],s  a  real  Lane  mill  in  every  feature.  One 
day,  two  men,  and  a  small  Tractor  is  all 
that  is  required  to  take  down,  move  several 
miles,  and  set  up  ready  for  business. 

8,000  feet  of  lumber  or  500  railway  ties  is 
its  8-hour  capacity. 

And  the  cost  is  very  small,  in  fact,  within 
the  reach  of  almost  any  reader  of  this 
advertisement. 

Write  for  information 

Lane  Manufacturing  Company 
Montpelier  Vermont 

LANE 


SAW  MILL 
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INDIGESTION 

IF  YOU  STILL  HAVE  IT  IT’S  YOUR  OWN  FAULT 
F  T  |_|  I  ^  II  C  Indigestion  Powder  relieves 
“  *  ■■  ■  ^  W  w  quickly.  Ideal  system  puri¬ 
fier,  when  taken  night  and  morning.  16  doses  53cts. 

ETHICUS  Laboratories  1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri 

A  Cold  Wave,— We  are  now  getting 
the  bill  from  the  tiddler,  for  the  excep¬ 
tionally  mild  Winter  we  have  been  enjoy¬ 
ing  here,  130  miles  south  of  St.  Louis,  on 
the  Mississippi.  On  last  Sunday's  balmy 
afternoon  a  cold  wave  descended  upon 
us  and  during  the  night  the  temperature 
fell  to  six  degrees  above,  a  record  equalled 
only  once  before  this  Winter.  Now  news 
is  coming  in  that  there  was  a  widespread 
destruction  of  the  peach  crop  throughout 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  South  Missouri, 
with  perhaps  much  more  extensive  dam¬ 
age.  Early  cherries  and  plums  suffered 
badly,  but  apples,  pears  and  grapes  ap¬ 
pear  uninjured.  So  far  as  observed,  we 
are  included  in  this  region  of  destruction. 
It  is  indeed  something  new  to  have  such 
low  temperatures  so  late  in  the  season. 
It  is  usually  frosts  in  April  that  inflict 
injury  to  the  fruit.  We  shall  now  hope 
that  the  apple  crop  will  continue  to  es¬ 
cape. 

Peach  Varieties.  —  The  Red  Bird 
peach  is  having  a  great  vogue  here  on 
account  of  its  large  size,  brilliant  color 
and  early  ripening.  It  is  considered  the 
most  profitable  of  the  extra  earlies.  Some 
think  good  of  its  quality,  some  bad,  but 
it  certainly  is  a  success  on  the  market. 
In  Texas  this  peach  was  known  as  the 
Early  Wheeler.  The  Early  Rose,  said 
to  be  an  introduction  by  the  late  J.  H. 
Hale,  is  a  high-colored  peach  of  good 
quality,  but  is  a  little  disappointing  in 
size.  I  wonder  that  the  Dewey  is  not 
more  popular,  a  fine  yellow-fleshed  peach, 
deep  crimson  all  over  and  running  large 
when  thinned.  It  is  a  favorite  of  mine, 
and  I  am  wondering  how  it  will  compare 
with  the  new  yellow,  Rochester,  that  is 
being  sent  out  with  strong  commendation. 
Eureka,  Carman  and  Alton  all  ripened 
together  last  year.  A  heavy  crop  retards 
the  ripening  season.  The  ordinary  citi¬ 
zen  does  not  believe  in  thinning.  Covet¬ 
ousness  masters  him  when  he  surveys  the 
mass  of  fruit  bending  the  limbs  when 
only  half  grown,  and  he  straightway 
hastens  to  get  props  to  preserve  the 
limbs.  But  he  is  often  too  careless  to 
even  do  this,  and  suffers  the  tree  to  be¬ 
come  a  wreck,  and  perhaps  forever  inca¬ 
pacitated  for  bearing.  The  J.  H.  Hale 
peach,  as  exhibited  on  the  local  market, 
was  preferred  by  the  public  to  Elberta. 

Persimmon  Culture. — The  Japanese 
persimmon,  Eureka,  three  years  old  and 
about  8  ft.  high  to  its  highest  tips,  set 
a  heavy  crop  last  Spring.  Many  of  its 
fruits  fell  off  while  still  small,  but  a 
good  number  remained  to  ripen,  hanging 
on  till  after  frost  and  then  being  pulled 
from  the  tree.  They  are  very  attractive 
and  ornamental  as  they  hang  there,  as 
big  as  apples,  and  a  golden  yellow  in 
color.  Some  were  left  on  till  after  frosts 
in  November.  So  far  as  my  limited  ex¬ 
perience  goes,  they  do  not  ripen  on  the 
tree,  but  can  be  made  to  soften  by  laying 
them  up  in  a  warm  room,  just  like  a  pear. 
The  tree  is  dwarfish  and  never  exceeds 
10  or  12  ft.  The  Eureka  is  particularly 
hardy,  enduring  a  temperature  below  zero, 
but  how  much  below  I  do  not  know.  It 
is  worth  growing  as  an  ornamental,  if 
nothing  more.  My  experience  in  grafting 
the  native  persimmon  is  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  as  easy  as  grafting  the  apple, 
although  a  Government  bulletin  insists 


A  Simple,  Pow¬ 
erful  Cutting 
Mower 

The  John  Deere  High- Lift 
Mower  has  balanced  driving 
gears  —  one  set  offsets  the 
thrust  of  the  other  pair — ex¬ 
cessive  wear,  side  strain  and 
loss  of  power  are  eliminated — 
that’s  one  big  reason  why  John 
Deere  is  long-lived  —  that’s 
why  it  does  a  thorough  job  of 
cutting  in  any  hay  field. 

JOHN  DEERE  MOWER 

The  Mower  with  the  Balanced  Gears 

If  lag  develops  in  the  cutter  bar  after 
hard  or  long  service,  the  bar  can  be  re¬ 
aligned  by  a  simple  eccentric  adjust¬ 
ment  —  a  feature  you  will  appreciate. 

The  John  Deere  is  easy  to  handle  —  a 
high  lift  can  be  secured  with  the  foot 
lever  —  an  extremely  high  lift  with  the 
hand  and  foot  lever  combined. 

The  John  Deere  is  extremely  simple. 
Every  part  is  made  of  good  material, 
carefully  fitted.  All  driving  parts  and 
other  parts  easy  to  get  at. 

See  this  better  mower  at  your 
John  Deere  dealer’s. 

GET  FREE  MOWER  BOOKLET 

Also  tell  us  what  other  imple¬ 
ments  you  are  interested  in,  and  we 
will  send  you  “Bookkeeping  on  the 
Farm,”  a  valuable  account  book. 
Write  to  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill., 
and  ask  for  Package  MX-637. 


JOHNSDEERE 


that  special  care  of  the  scions  is  essential. 
I  kept  scions  safely  all  Winter  with  damp 
moss  in  an  uncovered  tin  can,  but  I  should 
advise  not  cutting  them  till  late  Winter. 
The  native  persimmon  shows  infinite  va¬ 
riety  in  size,  time  of  ripening  and  quality. 
The  field  for  improvement  seems  bound¬ 
less.  Wherever  I  inquire  in  new  dis¬ 
tricts  I  hear  of  certain  trees  valued  for 
unusual  qualities  of  fruit  in  size  or  season 
or  flavor,  or  in  few  or  no  seeds.  When 
we  consider  that  the  persimmon  grows 
wild  over  a  vast  region  of  the  Middle 
States,  we  can  imagine  the  limitless  va¬ 
riety  of  its  fruit. 

Grapes. — In  pruning  Campbell’s  Early 
grape  this  monfh  I  found  several  dead 
vines  and  not  very  much  new  growth  on 
any  of  them.  This  emphasizes  the  delicacy 
of  this  variety  and  its  lack  of  robustness. 
The  only  chance  of  success  with  this 
grape  is  to  prune  closely,  to  a  maximum 
of  about  20  buds,  when  growth  has  been 
good,  and  fertilize  well.  A  row  of 
Moore’s  Early  next  to  one  of  Campbell’s 
shows  a  great  contrast.  Moore’s  has 
three  times  the  wood  of  Campbell’s.  In 
fact,  it  demands  less  pruning  than  Con¬ 
cord.  About  six  or  eight  buds  more 
should  be  spared.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Selling  Choice  Vegetables 

“Savoy  cabbage  should  be  grown  only 
by  those  who  know  what  to  do  with  it  j 
in  advance.”  This  quotation,  from  page 
410,  applies  also  to  red  cabbage.  It  would 
not  seem  very  difficult  to  build  up  a 
profitable  direct  trade  in  these,  and  a  few 
other  vegetables,  such  as  Chinese  cabbage, 
kale  and  coliards,  by  having  a  little  leaflet 
printed  explaining  the  superior  qualities 
compared  with  common  cabbage,  with 
recipes  for  preparing  and  cooking.  These 
would  probably  be  “old  country”  recipes. 
Savoy  cabbage  will  not  stand  much  frost, 
but  kale  and  coliards  are  very  much  im¬ 
proved  by  light  frosts.  Did  you  ever  try 
Bavarian  cabbage  with  Brunswick  sau¬ 
sage?  Pamphlets  with  recipes  sent  to 
a  selected  list  of  names  should  result  in 
profitable  orders,  which  might  either  be 
filled  direct  or  through  grocery  stores, 
rhereare  plenty  of  people  willing  to  pay 
well  for  fresh,  choice  vegetables,  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Pineola,  N.  C.  "mountaineer 


Lead  goes  with  you 
on  every  journey 


TRAINS,  trolleys,  and 
trucks  would  halt  if  sud¬ 
denly  deprived  of  the  lead 
they  contain.  Steamships  would 
drift  perilously  on  unknown  seas. 
Aeroplanes  and  dirigibles  would 
not  rise. 

The  coal  for  your  furnace,  the 
food  for  your  table,  the  cloth¬ 
ing  for  your  body,  are  brought 
to  your  door  with  the  assistance 
of  lead. 

The  products  and  treasures  of 
distant  countries  are  more  easily 
transported  because  of  lead. 

When  you  travel  by  rail 

You  do  not  see  lead  in  the  railroad 
train  or  along  the  road,  but  your 
train  can  not  go  far  before  storage 
batteries,  made  mostly  of  lead,  play 
an  important  part  in  assuring  a  safe 
and  comfortable  journey.  These 
lead  batteries  operate  drawbridges, 
set  the  signals  that  guard  your  safety, 
and  furnish  power  for  the  electric 
lights  that  add  to  your  comfort. 

At  terminal  stations  you  may  see 
trunks  and  express  packages  carried 
on  platform  trucks  whose  motive' 
power  is  derived  from  storage  bat¬ 
teries  that  are  little  else  but  lead. 

Lead  in  other  places 

The  bulb  in  the  locomotive  head¬ 
light  and  the  electric  light  bulbs  in 
day  coaches  and  Pullman  cars  are 
made  of  fine  lead  glass.  Railroads 
use  lead  expansion  bolts,  calking  lead, 
or  lead  wool  for  anchoring  rails 
securely  to  a  concrete  roadbed. 

Lead  is  in  the  rubber  air-hose 
through  which  passes  the  air  that 
puts  the  brakes  on  all  car  wheels. 
Bearings,  some  of  which  contain 
lead,  help  to  decrease  friction  which 
would  otherwise  stop  the  train.  The 
safety  torpedo  that  bangs  like  a 
shot  to  warn  of  danger  ahead  is 
held  to  the  track  by  a  lead  clasp. 


The  most  familiar  use  of  lead 

Another  use  of  lead  by  railroads 
is  as  paint.  Red-lead,  an  oxide  of 
lead,  makes  a  paint  that  protects 
iron  and  steel  equipment  against  the 
attacks  of  rust. 

White-lead,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  most  valued  paint  for  wood  and 
other  non-metallic  surfaces.  Paint  is 
the  best  known  of  all  the  many  uses 
of  lead  and  its  products. 

People  are  realizing  today  what 
“Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all” 
means.  And  they  are  saving  the 
surface  by  protecting  it  with  paint 
containing  a  high  percentage  of 
white-lead.  For  the  best  paints  have 
the  greatest  amount  of  white-lead. 

The  professional  painter  uses  lead- 
and-oil,  or  pure  white-lead  thinned 
to  painting  consistency  with  pure 
linseed  oil.  Such  a  mixture  sticks 
to  the  surface  and  adds  indefinitely 
to  the  life  of  a  building. 

Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy 

National  Lead  Company  makes 
white-lead  and  sells  it,  mixed  with 
pure  linseed  oil,  under  the  name  and 
trademark  of  Dutch  Boy  White- 
Lead.  The  figure  of 
the  Dutch  Boy  you  see 
here  is  reproduced  on 
every  keg  of  white- 
lead  and  is  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  exceptional 
purity. 

Dutch  Boy  prod¬ 
ucts  also  include  red- 
lead,  linseed  oil,  flat- 
ting  oil,  babbitt 
metals,  and  solder. 

Among  other  products,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  National  Lead  Company 
are  lead  castings,  sugar  of  lead,  lead 
weights,  talking  lead,  lead  washers, 
music  plates,  and  pinking  blocks. 

More  about  lead 

If  you  use  lead,  or  think  you  might 
use  it  in  any  form,  write  to  us  for 
specific  information. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  San  Francisco 
Cleveland  Buffalo  Chicago  St.  Louis 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  &  OIL  CO..  Pittsburgh 
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What  do  i pu  desire 
most  in  your  Car ? 

Dependability?  WithOakland,s  “Mileage 

^  /  Basis  Plan  you  can  accu¬ 

rately  estimate  the  number  of  trouble-free 
miles  your  Oakland  will  deliver. 

Frnnnrrt'V  ?  hast  year  stock  Oakland  cars 
✓  *  twice  won  national  Economy 
Contests!  In  Cleveland  last  year  it  cost  only 
$8.06  per  car  for  upkeep  on  the  Six-44* 
Other  cities  report  similarly  low  averages. 

Performance? 

up’ ;  six-cylinder  power;  six-cylinder  freedom 
from  gear-shifting. 

Beauty  ?  Oakland  bodies  are  as  beautiful  as 
/  *  they  are  roomy  and  comfortable; 
the  closed  bodies  are  among  the  finest  built 
by  Fisher. 

Value  ^  No  othe1,  car — anywhere  near  Oak¬ 
land’s  price — gives  you  so  much  auto¬ 
mobile  for  so  little  money.  Wise  buyers  are 
ordering  now  to  be  sure  of  prompt  delivery. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


At\&* 


dX 


its 
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The  1923  Oaklands 


Roadster  .  .  . 
Touring  .  .  . 
Sport  Roadster 
Sport  Touring  . 


Coupe  for  Two  .  $1185 
Coupe  for  Five  .  1445 

Sedan .  1545 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Factory 


The  Mileage 

Basis  Plan” 

Main  ‘Bearings— 40,000  wiles  or 

miles  against  “oil  pump- 

more  without  attention. 

ing.” 

Valves — 15,000  miles  or  more 

Gasoline  Mileage—  20  to  25  miles 

without  need  of  grinding. 

per  gallon. 

Connecting  Rods— 40,000  miles  or 

Tires- 15,000  to  25,000  miles 

more  without  attention. 

per  set. 

Cylinders,  Pistons,  Rings—  Guar- 

Transmission,  Axles  and  Major 

anteed  in  writing  15,000 

Parts — Life  of  the  car. 

CAN  V  A  S  COVERS  &  "  Vr°0  In 

m  m  "  m  "  Waterproof,  S6,  express  pre¬ 

paid;  Hay  Caps,  etc.  Samples  and  prices  upon  request. 

W.  W.  STANLEY  -  62  White  St.,  New  York 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
*J — philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  (1.60. 

For  Sale  by 


Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


Sixes 
to  12 
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U.S.ARMYmshmi< 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


Just  give  size  and  we  will  send 
you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years,  inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications. 

Made  on  the  Munson  last, of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea¬ 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather 
soles.  Dirt,  water 
acid  proof.  Pay, 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 

MoDey  back  if  _  _ 

not  pleased.  you  SAVE  $2 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept.  Al 


829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

.  -----  =k 

DOMESTIC. — Fourteen  persons  were 
killed  and  about  50  injured  April  4  at 
Pineville,  La.,  by  a  tornado  which  swept 
through  Alexandria  and  Pineville.  A 
dozen  persons  were  injured  by  a  tornado 
which  cut  a  swath  one  mile  wide  and  10 
miles  long  south  of  Wendell  in  Wake 
County,  N.  C.,  April  4.  wrecking  a  hun¬ 
dred  houses  and  doing  damage  of 
$100,000. 

Fourteen  men,  found  guilty  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  four  years  ago  of  conspiring  to 
keep  the  price  of  fish  at  high  levels  in 
war  time,  were  sentenced  to  jail  at  hard 
labor  April  7.  F.  Monroe  Dyer  of  New 
York  and  Boston,  a  banker  who  organized 
the  Bay  State  Fishing  Company,  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “Fish  Trust,”  and  four  of 
the  biggest  dealers  who  were  officers  of 
the  company,  received  sentences  of  10 
months  in  jail  and  fines  of  $1,000  each. 
Nine  other  dealers,  members  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  were  sentenced  to  five  months  and 
fined  $500  each. 

Edward  Malone.  24,  a  pilot,  was  killed 
and  Herschel  McKee,  mechanic,  probably 
fatally  injured  in  an  airplane  accident  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  April  S.  The  men  at¬ 
tempted  a  flight  in  a  plane  owned  by  a 
commercial  aviation  company.  They  were 
said  to  have  started  Avithout  exhaust 
pipes.  When  they  reached  the  altitude  of 
about  200  feet  the  plane  burst  into 
flames. 

One  of  the  worst  snowstorms  of  the 
Winter  A’isited  Sudbury,  Ontario.  April 


and  the  others  were  members  of  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  engineers  in  charge  of  build¬ 
ing  construction  for  the  government  from 
April  6.  1917.  to  March  22,  1919. 

WASHINGTON.  —  It  was  learned 
April  5  that  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  been  unable  to  discover  that 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  for  the  alleged  unwarrant¬ 
ed  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  or  an  illegal 
combination  or  conspiracy. 

Bituminous  coal  operators  informed  the 
Coal  Commission  in  a  brief  filed  April  5 
that  in  their  opinion  the  policies  followed 
by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
constituted  the  chief  deterrent  to  satis¬ 
factory  conditions  in  the  coal  industry. 
Recent  periods  of  coal  shortage  and  high 
prices,  the  brief  said,  could  be  “directly 
traced”  to  the  miners’  union  and  the  rail¬ 
way  unions  associated  with  it.  It  was 
charged  that  acts  of  intimidation  and  vio¬ 
lence  on  the  part  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  “are  not  sporadic  but  systemat¬ 
ic,”  and  that  the  resort  to  such  methods 
is  calculated  to  perpetuate  a  “monopoly” 
of  mine  labor. 

Revision  of  the  Fseh-Cummins  trans¬ 
portation  act  has  been  selected  by  the 
farm  bloc  of  the  new  Congress  as  the  big 
issue  to  be  campaigned  for  during  the 
Congressional  recess  and,  if  possible, 
thrust  into  the  legislative  foreground  at 
the  next  session.  Senator  Arthur  Cap¬ 
per  (Ivan.),  chairman  of  the  bloc,  said 
April  6  that  the  farmers  and  their 
friends  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  freight  rates  are  re¬ 
duced  on  farm  products.  Mr.  Capper 
says  he  has  figures  to  show  that  freight 


Fattening  Geese  on  a  Farm  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts 


8-9.  Ten  inches  of  snow  fell  and  a  strong 
wind  piled  up  drifts  vvhich  made  the 
streets  impassable. 

Robert  J.  Osborn  conducted  a  prosper¬ 
ous  confectionery  business  at  Middletown, 
N.  Y.,  for  many  years,  and  when  he  died 
it  was  thought  he  had  left  a  large  estate. 
Attorneys  have  discovered,  however,  that 
almost  all  of  it  consists  of  oil  stocks, 
bought  all  over  the  country,  which  have 
a  total  cash  Aralue  of  $20. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
instructed  its  subsidiary  companies  April 
9  to  effect  an  11  per  cent  increase  in  the 
Avages  of  their  common  labor  on  April  16. 
This  was  followed  quickly  by  similar  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  .Tones  &  Lauglilin 
Steel  Corporation,  one  of  the  largest  inde¬ 
pendent  manufacturers  of  steel,  and  an¬ 
nouncements  that  the  managements  of  the 
other  independent  steel  mills  are  consid¬ 
ering  like  action.  The  proportional  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the  pay  of  other  classes  of 
labor  also  ordered  by  the  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  means  that  virtually  all  its  employes, 
estimated  to  number  betAveen  235,000  and 
250.000,  will  share  the  increase.  On  the 
basis  of  the  1922  Avage  bill  it  is  estimated 
that  the  resulting  addition  to  the  payroll 
may  reach  $40,000,000  yearly. 

A  tragedy  of  the  rum-running  fleets 
was  disclosed  April  7  Avhen  the  bodies  of 
eight  members  <>f  the  crew  of  the  sunken 
steamer  “John  Dwight”  were  found  float¬ 
ing  in  Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.,  amid  bar¬ 
rels  of  bottled  ale.  The  steamer,  Avhieh 
Avent  down  within  sight  of  the  Cuttyhunk 
coast  guards  April  6,  A\ras  thought  to  have 
been  damaged  by  collision  with  another 
vessel.  Whether  the  second  ship  also 
sank  AA'as  in  doubt,  tout  lacking  wreckage 
other  than  that  of  the  “John  Dwight,” 
coast  guards  and  fishermen  Avho  found 
the  bodies  believed  that  only  one  craft 
Avent  down. 

The  New  York  State  Senate  April  10 
passed  the  Duunigan  bill  extending  for 
another  year  the  tax  exemption  laws, 
constitutionality  of  which  is  being  tested 
in  the  courts.  The  bill  permits  local  au¬ 
thorities  to  exempt  from  local  taxes  all 
buildings  erected  for  dAvelling  purposes 
before  April  1,  1924,  for  10  years. 

Col.  William  A.  Starrett  of  the  Thomp¬ 
son  Starrett  Company,  building  contrac¬ 
tors,  and  former  army  engineer  and  may¬ 
or  of  Madison,  N.  .T.,  was  ordered  by 
United  States  Commissioner  Emery  in 
Newark  April  10  to  appear  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  answer  an  indictment  charging  him 
with  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  connection  Avith  alleged  army 
camp  building  frauds  during  the  war. 
Seven  others,  including  Benedict  Crowell, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  are  indicted  with  Col.  Star¬ 
rett.  charged  Avith  violating  Section  37  of 
the  Federal  criminal  code.  Col.  Starrett 


rates  are  the  greatest  factor  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  farmer.  He  says  N.  P.  Nel¬ 
son,  a  farmer  living  near  Lead,  N.  I).,  re¬ 
ceived  only  $1.30  as  his  return  on  a  car¬ 
load  of  potatoes  sold  at  Minneapolis  for 
$336  through  the  Minnesota  Potato  Ex¬ 
change.  The  sacks  for  shipping  the  po¬ 
tatoes  cost  Mr.  Nelson  $35.  The  freight 
charges  were  $180.60.  Other  carloads  of 
potatoes  shipped  from  Lead  last  Autumn 
brought  the  growers  from  $7  to  $8  a  car¬ 
load.  according  to  Mr.  Capper. 

Wages  cannot  be  fixed  by  law,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  dividing  five  to  three,  de¬ 
cided  April  9  in  a  case  brought  to  test 
the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  fixing  the  minimum  Avages  for  avoiu- 
en  and  minor  girls  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  The  decision  Avas  delivered  by 
Justice  Sutherland,  Justices  McKenna. 
Van  Devanter,  McReynolds  and  Butler 
joining  with  him.  Chief  Justice  Taft  de¬ 
livered  a  dissenting  opinion  for  himself 
and  Justice  Sanford,  Avhile  Justice 
Holmes  read  a  dissenting  opinion  which 
followed  in  its  main  features  that  of 
Chief  Justice  Taft.  Justice  Brandeis  did 
not  participate  in  the  decision.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  court  based  its  position 
probably  upon  the  right  of  contract,  in¬ 
sisting  that,  while  laws  could  be  enforced 
to  regulate  working  conditions,  the  em- 
ployer_  and  the  employee  must  be  free  of 
restrain  in  determining  betAveen  them¬ 
selves  what  wages  are  acceptable. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Feb.  7-April  23 — Courses  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  horticulture,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  New  York  City. 

May  15-16 — American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club,  NeAv  York  City. 

July  30- Aug.  3 — Farmers’  Week,  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Oct.  6-13 — National  Dairy  SIioav  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-15 — North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show, 
Westwood,  N.  J. 


Fire  Loss  Through  Carelessness 

What  is  the  law  in  New  York  State 
about  burning  over  land?  To  Avhat  ex¬ 
tent  is  a  man  liable  if  by  burning  over 
his  land  the  fire  gets  out  of  control  and 
burns  adjoining  timber  land?  C.  S. 

NeAV  York. 

The  person  Avho  negligently  sets  fire 
to  his  OAvn  Avoods  by  means  whereof  the 
property  of  another  is  endangered  or  who 
negligently  suffers  any  fire  upon  his  land 
to  extend  beyond  the  limits  thereof  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  under  the  penal 
law.  N.  T. 
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You  Can  Sell  Light¬ 
ning  Rods 

You  need  no  sales  experience  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  profitable  business  of  your  own 
selling  R.  H.  Co.  Lightning  Rods. 
They  have  been  giving  perfect  light¬ 
ning  protection  for  74  years,  and  bear 
the  official  approval  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Under¬ 
writers’  Laboratories. 

With  only  a  small  capital  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  work,  you  can  make  a  good 
income — if  you’ll  let  us  show  you  how. 
You  will  be  backed  up  by  our  strong 
advertising,  and  have  our  close  co¬ 
operation. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  a  substantial  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  good  product  which  every 
farmer  needs,  write  today  for  terms 
on  exclusive  territory  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars. 

THE  REYBURN-HUNTER-FOY  CO. 
829  Broadway  -  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


THE  NEW 
ONE  PI  EC 
pr 


Consolidated  Asbestos  Coating  is  a  tough, 
durable,  fire  resistant,  asbestos-asphalt  roof 
builder.  Easily  applied  over  wood,  paper,  tin, 
concrete  or  any  old  roof.  Always  stormproof, 
regardless  of  heat,  cold,  rain,  hail  or  snow. 

Seals  Every  Leak 

in  roofs,  gutters,  flashings,  skylights,  tanks, 
cisterns  or  silos.  Protects  wood,  concrete  or 
metals.  Resists  decay.  Permanently  water¬ 
proof.  Always  ready  for  instant  use.  Only 
a  brush  required. 


Special  April  Offer 

Five  gallon  can  for  $8.00.  Enough  for 
large  roof.  Dollar  Brush  included  without 
extra  charge  for  cash  with  order. 


Contains  No  Coal  Tar 


Money  back  if  not  entirely  satisfied 
Avoid  Cheap  Substitutes 

Consolidated  Asbestos  Corpn.  Dept.  D 
100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Rightnowl’m  making  another  SLASH 
in  my  prices— a  slash  that  will  open  your 
eyes.  I’ve  cut  my  usual  low  prices  way 
[  down  to  enable  my  farmer  friends  every¬ 
where  to  replace  their  fences,  gates,  and 
paint  buildings  that  havelong  been  neglected 
because  of  war-time  prices.  Write  today  for 
104-page  cut  price  catalog  giving  my  low 
FREIGHT  PREPAID 

prices.  Everything  slashed  way  down 
j— Fencing,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts, 
IJGates,  Roofing  and  Paints  at  real  bar- 

R?,’1  Prices.  Everything  guaranteed. 
Vnte  for  catalog  today.  Jim  Brown 

JBROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  4310 1  Cleveland,  Ohio 


TOWNSEND’S  WIRE  STRETCHER 

for  stretching  plain,  twisted  and  barbed  wire,  and 
an  exceptional  tool  for  stretching  woven  wire.  The 
only  successful  one-man  wire  stretcher  made.  Grips 
iiKeavise;  wonh:  slip;  and  loosens  itself  immediately 
vv  nen  released.  The  person  stretching  the  wire  can 
51  ,  naJf  to  the  post  without  assistance.  If  your 
oealer  hasn’t  it,  write  direct.  Manufactured  for  30 
years  by  p.  J.  TOWNSEND,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


Fireplace  Construction 

I  have  seen  quite  a  lot  of  questions  and 
answers  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  lately  in  regard 
to  fireplaces.  The  accompanying  diagram 
shows  a  back  wall  of  a  fireplace  wljicli 
was  built  in  Mr.  E.  H.  Gillett’s  house  in 
Polk  County,  Iowa.  It  wras  made  of  cast 
iron,  with  ribs  cast  on  which  alternated 
from  each  side,  and  air  is  admitted  on 
the  floor  line  and  travels  back  and  forth 
across  the  back  and  takes  its  exist  at  the 
top.  The  heating  of  the  back  makes  the 
air  travel  to  the  top.  I  cannot  give  you 
any  dimensions  as  to  the  ribs  or  the  num¬ 
ber,  but  I  do  know  that  it  heated  a  great 


Made  of  Cast  /ran 


Diagram  of  Fireplace 

deal.  If  this  drawing  was  made  isometric, 
it  would  explain  the  construction  of  the 
back.  I  hope  this  will  be  of  some  use  to 
someone.  j.  s.  s. 

Strasburg,  Ya. 

Mending  Leaking  Pipe 

When  a  boy  our  large  watering  tub 
for  cattle  would  almost  freeze  solid.  I 
tried  causing  water  to  fall  from  pipe  and 
cause  a  ripple  to  prevent  ice.  It  did 
right  near ;  still,  ice  was  so  thick  on  cold 
days  cattle  could  not  break  it.  Last 
Summer  pipe  sprung  a  leak,  and  I  made 
repairs,  causing  a  foot  less  length  of  pipe, 
so  I  put  on  a  piece  of  lawn  hose,  and  it 
was  so  long  it  reached  bottom  of  tub  and 
circled  round  a  little.  We  have  had 
almost  no  ice  in  tub  this  year.  The  ax 
was  not  used  onqe,  and  seldom  used  a 
board  for  the  purpose ;  usually  the  pail 
w’ould  break  it.  Whether  it  is  the  warm 
water  from  the  spring  run  in  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tub,  then  gradually  rising, 
that  prevents  the  ice,  or  it  may  be  the 
circular  movement  caused  by  the  rubber 
hose  circling  around  a  bit  caused  the 
water  not  to  fasten  to  sides  of  tub  as  ice, 
I  know  not.  Try  it  out. 

When  at  the  head  of  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  of  Whitworth  College,  Mississippi, 
I  made  a  wire  basket  to  catch  a  ball  over 
a  fountain,  and  as  all  know,  balance  it 
on  a  column  of  water.  Then  for  some 
reason  I  put  on  a  water  bottle  hose  about 
15  in.  long,  and  to  my  surprise  it  acted 
as  if  it  wms  alive.  The  greater  and  less 
pressure  of  water  would  make  it  flop  one 
way  and  another  as  if  it  were  a  living 
thing.  Tell  the  boys  of  it.  r.  d. 

New  York. 

Keep  the  Water  Running 

R.  R.  S.  says  that  a  pipe  line  has  to  be 
put  down  below  freezing  line.  Some  years 
ago  I  spent  the  Winter  at  an  old  logging 
camp  in  the  mountains  in  Vermont.  The 
water  supply  was  piped  about  2,000  ft. 
from  a  spring,  the  water  running  all  the 
time.  The  pipe  was.  I  think,  within  6  in. 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground  the  entire 
distance,  and  though  the  Weather  Bureau 
thermometer  went  to  29  degrees  below, 
and  averaged  below  zero  for  three  months, 
the  water  ran  steadily  all  the  time.  We 
crossed  this  line  with  a  steam  shovel  and 
carried  the  pipe  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  exposed  to  the  air,  and  generally 
not  even  protected  by  snow,  and  always 
had  -water  until  further  up  the  shovel 
broke  the  pipe,  the  water  stopped  flowing 
and  settled  in  the  low  spots  in  the  pipe, 
and  I  suppose  in  10  minutes  at  least  a 
fourth  of  the  pipe  line  was  a  solid  chunk 
of  ice.  I  would  say  that  with  spring 
water  entering  a  pipe  with  no  more  than 
one-half  a  mile,  to  go  there  would  be  no. 
danger  of  freezing,  even  though  the  pipe 
laid  on  top  of  the  ground,  but  the  flow 
must  not  be  stopped.  e.  m.  moore. 

Maryland. 

Training  Horns  of  Oxen 

On  page  489  T.  I.  L.,  Portville,  N.  Y.. 
inquires  how  to  change  the  shape  of  the 
horns  of  one  of  his  oxen.  I  would  suggest 
the  following  method  that  was  used  by 
my  father  many  years  ago :  Where  he 
wants  the  horn  to  turn  up  more,  scrape 
the  horn  on  the  upper  side  until  the  horn 
is  quite  thin  ;  that  is.  the  shell  of  tlie  horn, 
and  at  the.  same  time  the  horn  on 
the  under  side,  and  follow  this  method 
persistently, .  and  I  think  after  a  few 
months  he  will  note  a  change  in  its  shape. 

New  York.  william  d.  halsey. 
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SERVICE  STATION 


Look  for  this  sign. 
Wherever  you  see  it 
you  can  get  a  new 
Exide  for  your  car  or 
competent  repair 
work  on  any  make  of 
battery. 


RADIO 


For  your  radio 
set  get  an  Exide 
Radio  Battery 


The  long-life  battery  for  your  car 


Exide 

BATTERIES 


and  lasts 


Service  Stations  Everywhere  Branches  in  Seventeen  Cities 


The  battery  that 
lasts  and  lasts 


The  economy  and  the  satisfaction  you 
get  from  your  electric  power  and  light 
plant  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
battery.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  system, 
and  you  need  a  strong,  efficient  heart 
that  gives  ungrudging  service  for  years. 

It  is  significant  that  three  out  of  every 
four  electric  plants  are  equipped  with 
Exide  Batteries.  Yours  is  probably  an 
Exide,  and  if  you  have  had  your  plant 
for  years  you  know  how  well  the  Exide 
deserves  its  title  of  the  long-life 
battery. 


A  worth-while  economy 

When  the  time  comes  to  renew  your  battery, 
or  in  buying  a  new  plant,  make  sure  you  get 
an  Exide.  You  can  buy  batteries  at  a  lower 
first  price,  but  the  Exide  has  proved  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  that  it  is  a  dollars-and-cents 
economy  in  the  long  run. 

Not  only  does  the  Exide  last  longer  than 
ordinary  batteries,  but  it  is  the  battery  of 
high  efficiency,  and  it  maintains  its  capacity. 
It  is  easy  to  care  for  and  keep  clean.  Repair 
parts  are  always  obtainable,  and  there  is  first- 
class  local  service  in  all  leading  cities  and 
towns.  Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  an 
Exide — there  is  no  adequate  substitute. 


The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co. 
Philadelphia 
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Says  the  local  ALPHA  Dealer* 


are  those  made  of  good  sand,  stone, 
water  and  ALPHA  CEMENT. 


‘‘That  practical  book,  ‘ALPHA  CEMENT 
— How  to  Use  It,’  104  pages,  illustrated, 
shows  many  different  styles  of  steps,  also 
scores  of  other  permanent  cement  yard 
and  farm  improvements. 

“  I  have  a  copy  for  any  con¬ 
tractor  or  property-owner  inter¬ 
ested  in  permanent  improve¬ 
ment.” 


Hhe  guaranteed 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co. 

EASTON,  PA. 

140  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
New  York  Boston  Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh  Baltimore 
Ironton,  Ohio  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  St.  Louis 
Plants  at:  Jamesville.  N.  Y.  Cementon,  N.  Y  , 
Martins  Creek,  Pa.  Alpha,  N.  J.  Manheim,  W.  Va. 
Ironton,  Ohio  La  Salle,  III.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bellevue,  Mich. 


0rganize4  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE. — The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try,  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Falrm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  NewYork 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Flower  Garden 


Flowers  for  Sale 

I  wonder  how  many  farm  women  have 
had  experience  in  selling  garden  flowers, 
and  if  the  results  were  satisfactory?  A 
relative  who  lives  on  a  farm  in  Michigan 
has  been  very  successful  in  selling  Narcis¬ 
sus  of  several  varieties.  She  had  intended 
to  raise  the  bulbs  for  marketing,  but 
when  she  found  that  they  bloomed  in  time 
for  Mothers’  Day,  she  decided  to  take 
advantage  of  this  favorable  opportunity. 
It  took  some  time  to  work  up  a  trade, 
and  there  were  the  usual  delays  and  dis¬ 
appointments  owing  to  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  bad  roads  and  poor  transportation 
facilities,  but  she  persevered.  It  is  pleas¬ 
ant  work,  and  she  thoroughly  enjoys  it. 
There  is  very  little  outlay  for  labor,  and 
though  the  season  is  very  short  the  profits 
are  usually  satisfactory.  Of  course,  some 
years  are  better  than  others. 

During  the  two  or  three  weeks  in  May 
when  the  bulbs  are  in  bloom  she  is  very 
busy,  rising  at  four  o’clock  to  cut,  sort 
and  pack  them  for  her  customers.  These 
include  florists,  clubs,  cafes,  churches,  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  private  homes.  Often 
she  has  more  orders  than  she  can  fill,  and 
has  little  time  for  rest.  The  first  few 
years  the  flowers  were  sent  to  several 
large  cities,  including  Chicago  and  De¬ 
troit,  but  since  that  time  they  are  all 


Iris  and  Phlox — Two  Hardy  Favorites 

Many  are  planning  on  planting  a  hardy 
border.  For  the  front  or  next  to  the 
front  of  such  a  planting.  I  think  there 
is  no  class  of  plants  as  desirable  as  the 
various  Iris.  The  German  Iris  especially 
is  very  hardy  and  free-blooming,  and  comes 
as  near  to  growing  in  any  soil  or  situation 
as  any  plant  I  k-now.  To  grow  in  per¬ 
fection  the  soil  should  not  be  dry,  and 
they  prefer  a  rather  sunny  situation,  but 
they  do  very  well  in  partial  shade.  Iris 
should  be  taken  up  and  replanted  every 
three  or  four  years,  or  the  roots  overlap 
and  crowd  each  other,  and  the  roots  are 
forced  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
sometimes  even  lying  bare  on  the  surface, 
when  they  should  be  covered  with  .‘5  or  4 
in.  of  soil.  These  Iris  vary  from  18  to  20 
in.  to  40  in.  in  height,  and  the  colors 
range  from  white  to  royal  purple,  cream 
color,  yellow,  bronze,  pink,  claret  and 
mahogany  reds.  One  beauty  of  buying 
Iris  roots  is  that  they  are  almost  certain 
to  grow.  Some  arrived  last  Spring  per¬ 
fectly  dry  and  seemingly  dead,  but  I  dug 
a  hole,  filled  it  with  water,  planted  the 
root,  watered  again,  and  kept  the  ground 
watered,  and  in  a  few  days  growth  began. 
The  varieties  listed  are  almost  endless. 
In  one  catalog  I  find  over  250  varieties. 
This  catalog  is  an  old  one,  but  prices 
ranged  from  15c  to  20c  to  $10. 

Another  most  desirable  Iris  is  Iris 
pumila.  The  German  Iris  blooms  for  us 
in  Vermont  in  June,  but  Pumila  blooms 
in  May.  This  is  a  dark  purple  variety 
growing  about  a  foot  high,  and  is  as 
hardy,  free-blooming  and  sure  to  increase 
as  its  larger  brother.  Now  I  find  five 


Apple  Tree  on  the  Van  Kleeck  Homestead ,  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  The 
Tree  is  Yearly  200  Years  Old,  Six  Feet  in  Diameter,  and  Still  Alive. 


marketed  in  the  nearest  city,  12  miles 
away.  This  is  a  far  more  satisfactory 
arrangement,  as  they  are  taken  by  auto 
directly  to  the  customers,  and  so  are  sure 
to  arrive  in  perfect  condition. 

Last  year  on  an  automobile  trip  we 
spent  several  days  at  an  inn  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  State.  Two  of  three  times  a  week 
a  farmer  drove  up  in  his  buggy  with  bas¬ 
kets  filled  with  flowers  for  sale.  The 
prices  seemed  very  reasonable,  beautiful 
bachelors’  buttons  for  15c  a  bunch,  Cal¬ 
endula.  mignonette  and  other  flowers.  I 
learned  that  he  visited  several  hotels  in 
the  vicinity,  and  as  some  of  the  guests 
came  year  after  year,  they  knew  him 
and  watched  for  his  visits.  Each  table 
in  the  dining-room  had  a  bouquet,  most 
of  which  were  furnished  by  him.  At  his 
invitation  we  drove  over  to  his  farm, 
though  he  assured  us  that  we  should  not 
find  an  orderly  garden.  We  were  di¬ 
rected  to  a  field  where  the  flowers  grew 
in  long  rows,  a  beautiful  sight,  with  a 
background  of  natural  scenery.  From 
long  experience  he  had  learned  the  varie¬ 
ties  best  suited  to  his  trade,  and  planted 
some  that  would  please  the  eye.  and  oth¬ 
ers  having  a  mild  and  pleasant  fragrance. 
Earlier  in  the  season  he  must  have  sold 
quantities  of  sweet  peas.  The  hotel  sea¬ 
son  is  long  in  that  region,  so  he  has  a 
fine  opportunity  to  market  Fall  flowers. 

Only  those  who  have  once  known  the 
joys  of  a  garden  can  understand  the  long¬ 
ing  for  flowers  that  many  people  who  are 
.shut  up  in  apartments  feel.  In  many 
towns  where  there  are  no  florists  it  is 
difficult  to  get  flowers  of  any  kind,  unless 
they  are  imported  from  the  cities.  I 
have  known  people  with  beautiful  gardens 
who  were  generous  with  their  friends  and 
gave  freely  to  churches  and  benevolent 
affairs,  but  who  entirely  overlooked 
strangers  near  them  who  would  have  been 
glad  to  buy  flowers. 

Often  glimpses  of  old-fashioned  gar¬ 
dens  bring  homesick  longings  to  tourists 
traveling  along  the  roads  while  memory 
recalls  other  gardens  loved  and  cherished 
long  ago.  Some  of  these  people  are  glad 
to  stop  and  buy  if  flowers  are  attractively 
arranged  and  prices  reasonable.  Foliage 
adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  any  display, 
but  especially  to  those  of  brilliant  color¬ 
ing.  as  it  softens  the  effect.  Those  living 
on  or  near  automobile  routes  surely  have 
opportunities  for  this  pleasant  work. 

CLARA  C.  VOTEY. 


varieties  of  I.  pumila  offered,  ranging  in 
color  from  white  to  purple  and  yellow. 
But  most  wonderful  of  all  is  the  Japan 
Iris.  This  is  not  quite  as  hardy,  but  the 
blooms  are  immense,  and  if  the  plant 
blooms  once,  one  is  more  than  repaid. 
These  plants  should  be  protected  with 
leaves  or  litter  in  the  Fall.  Lately  I 
have  learned  that  they  bloom  better  if  the 
bed  can  be  watered  thoroughly  until  after 
they  are  through  blooming.  The  flowers 
are  larger  and  plants  taller  than  the 
German  Iris,  but  the  range  of  colors  is 
about  the  same. 

The  second  favorite  is  the  perennial 
Phlox.  Your  grandmother  may  have 
loved  them  as  Fall  lilacs,  in  color  white 
and  mauve.  But  the  new  varieties  are 
greatly  improved,  both  in  size  of  individ¬ 
ual  bloom  and  clusters  of  bloom,  as  well 
as  range  of  colors  and  time  of  blooming. 
The  earliest  varieties  begin  in  July  and 
late  ones  end  in  November.  Last  year  I 
was  surprised  at  the  beauty  of  the  new 
pink  and  red  shades.  The  colors  are  now 
clear  and  distinct,  and  the  varieties  with 
mauve  and  lilac  shades  are  fine.  Antonin 
Mercie.  Coquelicot,  Pantheon.  Kathe, 
Mrs.  Jenkins,  Bridesmaid  and  Widar  give 
a  good  range  of  color. 

Hardy  Phlox  should  be  divided  and 
reset  every  third  or  fourth  year,  as  they 
increase  rapidly.  If  grown  in  masses 
they  sometimes  mildew,  but  I  grow  mine 
in  south  border  and  give  plenty  of  room 
for  good  circulation  of  air  and  never 
have  any  trouble.  Both  Iris  and  Phlox 
repay  one  for  the  trouble  of  mulching 
around  them  (not  over  them  to  smother 
them)  with  stable  litter. 

Other  varieties  of  perennial  Phlox  are 
the  Spring  flowering  ones.  These  bloom 
in  May.  I  have  but  one- variety,  a  car¬ 
mine  red,  but  there  is  a  white  and  white 
with  red  eye.  These  are  just  as  hardy, 
free-flowering  and  growing  as  the  later 
varieties,  but  are  of  smaller,  slenderer 
growth,  about  2  ft.  in  height. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Basket  Splints 

In  a  recent  number  a  reader  asks  about 
how  to  get  basket  splints  from  log.  I 
remember  years  ago  we  had  a  neighbor 
who  made  clothes  and  bushel  baskets. 
He  had  a  black  ash  log  lying  in  a  pond. 
When  he  wanted  some  splints,  he  would 
take  out  the  log  and  pound  it  with  a 
maul,  when  the  strip  would  come  off 
easily.  At  a  fair  I  saw  an  Indian  woman 
making  baskets;  a  log  and  maul  lay  on 
the  ground.  j.  f.  k. 
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Legal  Questions 


Legal  Wills;  Alienation  of  Wife’s 
Affections 

1.  I  inclose  copy  of  will  made  by  a 
second  cousin,  but  which  was  not  found 
until  the  estate  had  been  settled,  with 
the  exception  of  payment  of  heirs  (two 
of  whom  could  not  be  found).  The  heirs 
are  now  asked  to  sign  their  rights  away 
to  other  cousin.  If  any  of  the  heirs  refuse 
to  sign,  can  the  estate  1  e  settled  that 
way?  The  will  has  not  been  proved. 

2.  Will  you  give  us  a  form  of  will  which 
is  simple  and  will  apply  to  both  husband 
or  wife  legally  in  this  State,  when  both 
own  real  estate  and  have  children,  one 
a  minor?  3.  What  can  be  done  with  a 
young  man  who  has  stolen  love  and  af¬ 
fection  of  another  man’s  wife?  Is  there 
anything  in  law  to  be  done?  E.  A.  c. 

New  York. 

1.  If  a  will  is  admited  to  probate  after 
letters  of  administration  have  been  issued, 
the  decree  will  revoke  the  former  letters. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether 
or  not  the  will  submitted  is  a  valid  will 
or  not,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  con¬ 
sult  with  the  witnesses  whose  names  are 
signed  thereto,  there  being  no  attestation 
clause.  The  assignment  which  you  sub¬ 
mit  merely  assigns  the  interest  of  the 
person  who  has  executed  the  same,  and 
would  be  binding  in  so  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

2.  We  do  not.  care  to  submit  a  sample 
will,  for  there  is  no  form  of  will  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  all  persons.  Every 
will  must  be  drawn  for  the  particular 
case.  We  do  not  encourage  the  drawing 
of  holographic  or  wills  written  by  the 
testator,  unless  he  be  skilled  in  the  art 
of  drawing  wills.  They  are  documents 
which  last  for  ages,  and  are  worthless 
unless  properly  drawn. 

3.  A  young  man  who  steals  another 

man’s  wife  can  be  sued  in  civil  action  for 
alienation  of  affection.  N.  T. 


Rights  in  Joint  Deed 

A  gives  a  quit  claim  deed  to  C,  and  C 
gives  A  a  quit  claim  deed  back  to  A  and 
B  in  1916  in  the  form  of  a  joint  deed, 
with  the  stipulation  that  the  survivor 
would  have  all  in  its  entirety.  A  year 
or  two  later  A  gave  a  warranty  deed  to 
B  and  D,  giving  over  A’s  interest  to  D 
without  A  and  C  giving  a  quit  claim 
deed  to  D.  Would  the  quit  claim  deed 
given  by  C  to  A  and  B  stand  after  A 
dies,  since  B  did  not  sign  the  transfer 
deed  to  D,  or  would  the  warranty  deed 
be  the  one  giving  the  interest  of  A  to  D 
be  the  one?  Which  deed  stands  in  law— 
the  deed  of  1916?  A  joint  deed  specified 
therein  that  B  would  have  the  whole  at 
the  death  of  A,  and  vice  versa.  A  having 
died  several  months  ago,  can  I  put  in  a 
claim  on  the  warranty  deed  for  A’s  half? 

New  York.  d.  m.  j. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  examine  all 
of  the  deeds  in  question  before  giving  a 
specific  answer  to  this  question.  If  A 
had  a  joint  deed  with  B  the  most  that  he 
could  sell  would  be  his  interest  in  the 
same  during  his  lifetime,  but  he  could 
not  dispose  of  the  right  of  the  other  joint 
tenant  to  take  as  survivor.  The  doctrine 
of  survivorship  is  the  distinction  inci¬ 
dent  of  title  by  joint  tenancy.  The  lan¬ 
guage  creating  a  joint  tenancy  must  be 
clear,  for  the  courts  do  not  look  with 
favor  on  joint  tenants.  N.  T. 


Dam  to  Flood  Land 

There  is  a  stream  running  through  my 
property  which  I  would  like  to  dam  up, 
making  a  small  lake  of  about  four  acres. 
To  do  this  the  dam  must  be  about  10  ft. 
high  and  125  ft.  wide.  My  neighbor  on 
the  west  (stream  runs  in  an  easterly 
direction)  has  a  dam  of  about  same  size. 
On  my  other  border  line  is  New  York 
State  land,  north  and  south  border  also 
State  land.  The  water  of  this  stream 
feeds  the  Ashokan  Reservoir  and  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  New  York  City.  Must  I  have 
permission  from  the  State  or  New  York 
City  to  do  the  building?  I  intend  to  use 
the  lake  for  bathing  and  boating.  My 
neighbor  uses  his  lake  for  that  purpose, 
and  has  had  no  trouble,  as  far  as  I  know, 
from  the  State.  The  State  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  bathing  in  the  Esopus,  but  I  was 
told  that  before  I  build  I  would  have  to 
have  permission  from  the  State  and  that 
my  plans  must  be  approved  by  their  en¬ 
gineer.  C.  S.  G. 

New  York. 

Before  the  construction  of  a  dam  is 
commenced  on  any  of  the  inland  waters 
of  the  State  the  plan  thereof  and  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  name,  length  and  location 
of  the  waters  on  which  the  dam  is  to  be 
built  shall  be  given  to  the  Conservation 
Commission  by  the  person  desiring  to 
make  the  construction,  and  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commission  may  direct  the  manner 
in  which  the  dam  shall  be  constructed. 
If  you  are  to  flood  New  York  State  land 
by  the  raising  of  the  dam  you  will  have 
to  have  permission  from  the  State.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  Attorney.JGeneraPs  office, 
giving  them  the  name  of  the  stream, 
which  you  have  omitted  in  this  inquiry. 

N.  T. 


Right  Start  * 


Tire  building  is  like  farming — the 
beginning  is  vitally  important.  A 
good  “crop”  of  miles  follows  only 
when  the  tire  has  had  a  good  start! 

Firestone  experts  make  careful 
choice  of  rubber  at  the  source  of 
supply.  It  is  refined,  dried  and 
shipped  without  waste.  This  not 
only  saves  money  for  Firestone 
users  but  insures  quality,  from 
the  beginning. 

Firestone  follows  up  this  right 
start  with  the  same  care  throughout 
every  operation  in  building  the 
Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Cord. 

This  big,  sturdy  tire  is  quality 
from  bead  to  bead.  The  carcass 


of  gum-dipped  cord  plies  is  strong 
and  resilient — absorbing  the  bumps 
of  the  road,  protecting  the  car 
from  vibration  and  carrying  you 
smoothly  and  comfortably. 

The  angles  and  hollows  of  the 
tread  grip  and  hold  the  road  with¬ 
out  loss  of  power.  Extra  tough 
and  thick,  this  non-skid  tread  gives 
long  wear  under  the  hardest  driving. 

More  and  more  farmers  know 
the  importance  of  the  Firestone 
name  on  tire  equipment.  For  1923 
you  can’t  do  more  for  your  car’s 
economical  operation  than  to  put 
it  on  Firestone  Cords.  Call  on  the 
nearby  dealer  who  offers  you  Most 
Miles  per  Dollar. 


Tirestone 


Most  Miles  per  Dollar 


“Scoot,  for  the  love  o’  Mike” 

is  the  wail  of  the  crows  when  once  they  light  on  a  corn-field  where  the  seed- 
corn  has  been  coated  with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  One  taste  is  enough. 
And  every  crow,  every  squirrel,  every  mole,  every  gopher,  every  pest  of  any 
kind,  keeps  off  of  that  field.  It  doesn’t  kill  them,  for  it  isn’t  poisonous,  but  it’s 
worse  than  any  other  “white  mule’’  in  all  crow-dom.  And  your  crow  worries 
are  over.  You  won't  have  to  replant  hill  after  hill.  Much  of  your  valuable 
time  is  saved,  besides  all  the  extra  cost  of  seed  corn  to  re-plant  with.  And  for 
every  $1.00  you  spend  for 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

you  will  reap  from  30  to  40  more  bushels  of  corn  at  harvest  time.  It’s  easy 
to  use, — simply  mix  it  with  your  seed-corn.  You  don’t  have  to  wait  for  it 
even  to  dry.  And  it  never  clogs  the  planter.  If  you  have  any  doubts  as  to 
what  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  will  do  for  you,  ask  us  to  send  you  copies 
of  hundreds  of  letters  we  have  received,  and  every  one  of  these  testimonials 
unsolicited.  Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50. 
Half  size  can,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it 
in  stock,  then  order  direct.  Address.  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500H, 
New  Britain,  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  youTl  get  a 


quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Apples — Peaches 
and  Other  Fruits 

It  is  now  acknowledged  by  the 
best  horticultural  authorities  in 
the  United  States  that  early 
Spring  applications  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

5  pounds  to  10  pounds  per  tree 
according  to  age  and  condition 
produce  great  improvement  in 
tree  growth,  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  fruit. 

Ask  your  neighbor  who  has 
used  it,  your  experiment  station 
or  Farm  Bureau  or  write  for  my 
free  Bulletin  Service  to  supply 
you  with  the  best  information 
on  (Orchard  Fertilization. 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 
Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


FOR  BIG  CROP". 

of  POTATOES 


SPRAY 

™  ’  Cover  foliage  with  fine 

fniat  spray,  top  and  bottom,  with  Yellow- 
Jaolcet  (traction)  Sprayer.  Two,  four  or  six  rows. 
Strong  pressure.  Write  to  day  for  catalog  of  OSPKAYMO 
Line  or  Sprayers — tl-year  favorites.  All  sizes  for  ali 
uses,  power  rigs  to  hand  pumps. 

Address:  Field  Farce  Pump  Co.  Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  V. 


ROOFING0000  QUALITY 
iriva  ROLLS  IN  ONE  PIEUT: 
Smooth,  1  ply,  85c.  Heavy  slate  surface,  !» 1.71  , 
slate  surface  shingle.  Remnants,  @3.  Send  f« 
complete  roofing  catalog,  397  Walden  Ave.,  BUFFAf  1 
HOUSE  WRECKING  8  SALVAGE  COMPANY.  Buffalo,  N.  V 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-pag  ■ 
book  has  some  of  th  • 
best  of  the  Hope  Farn 
Man’s  popular  sketches- 
philosophy,  humor,  an. I 
sympathetic  human  touch 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  b'' 
Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Offers 

“Last  Chance  for 
Virgin  Farms  6&» 


THINK  of  what  you  c«uld  produce  on  a  farm  of  virgin  fertility,  without  the 
burden  of  high-acreage  cost.  Think  of  what  20-to-40  bushel  wheat  would  mean 
to  you  under  theseconditions,  and  of  dairying  and  stock  raising  on  cheap  pasture  land. 
Land  pays  for  itself  in  a  few  crops — no  artificial  fertilizer — no  heavy  investment. 
You  have  envied  the  farmer  who  got  his  start  when  land  was  cheap.  Here’s  your 
chance,  perhaps  your  last  chance,  for  the  same  brand  of  prosperity. 


Western  Canada — 
Your  Opportunity! 

WesterrTCanada  is’the  farmer’s  land  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Thousands  of  settlers  who  started  not 
many  years  ago  withjittle  or  nothing,  are  today 
the  owners  of  fine  farms,  with  comfortable 
homes  and  bams,  thoro’bred  stock,  dairy  herds 
—all  the  marks  of  prosperity.  Yet  land  is  not 
dear — only  $15  to  $20|an  acretfor  rich,  virgin,  prai¬ 
rie  convenient  to  railways.  Land  is  not  dear  in 
Western  Canada— yet— because  there  is  so  much 
of  it.  But  many  settlers  are  expected  in  1923, 
and  now  is  your  .opportunity,  before  the  best 
farms  are  taken.  Get  started.  Taxes  are  re¬ 
duced,  not  raised,  on  land  brought  under  culti¬ 
vation.  On  farmj  buildings,  improvements, 
machinery,  personal  effects,  automobile,  etc., 
there  is  no!tax  at  all.  Canada  wants  workers— 
it  wants  its Jland  Ff armed  —  and  the  farmers, 
through  their  [municipal  councils,  have  practical 
control  of  all  local  taxation. 


Special  Renter’s  Plan- 
Buy  Out  of  Profits 

To  aid  and  encourage  the  honest  worker  with 
perhaps  little  capital,  the  Canadian  Government 
has  a  "Renter’s  Plan”,  whereby  one  may  work 
a  new  or  improved  farm— ’Try  it  out"  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  if  desired— and  buy  a  farm  of  his  own 
out  of  profits. 

Thirty-Two  Years  to  Pay 

For  the  benefit  of  those  wishing  to  buy  land,  a 
national  non-profit  sharing  organization  —  the 
Canada  Colonization  Association— has  been  es¬ 
tablished.  with  head  office  at  Winnipeg,  and 
United  States  office  at  St.  Paul.  This  Associa¬ 
tion  offers  selected  land  convenient  to  railways 
— much  of  it  at$15  to  $20  per  acre— on  very  small 
cash  payment;  no  further  payment  until  third 
year;  balance  extended  over  thirty  years,  but 
purchaser  may  pay  up  and  obtain  title  at  any 
time,  if  desired.  Interest  six  per  cent  on  de¬ 
ferred  payments. 


Special  Excursion  Rates  to  Western  Canada 

In  order  that  you  may  inspect  the  land — see  for  yourself  —  judge  of  its  value  and 
fertility  —  special  excursion  trips  of  inspection  will  leave  United  States  points  on 
the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of  each  month.  Single  fare  plus  $2  for  the  round  trip, 
available  from  all  principal  centers.  Take  advantage  of  these  low  railroad  rates  to 
inspect  for  yourself  the  opportunities  which  Western  Canada  has  to  offer  you. 
Seeing  is  believing.  The  nearest  Canadian  Government  Agency  will  give  you  all 
information.  The  men  in  charge  are  Government  officials,  interested  only  in  the 
service  of  the  prospective  settler.  We  help  you  find  your  opportunity.  Let  us  know 
something  of  your  position  and  receive  free  book  with  maps  and  information  how 
special  railroad  rates  can  be  arranged  for  a  trip  of  inspection.  Mail  the  coupon. 

Free  Homesteads  are  still  available  in  some  localities. 

Cuiidi  welcomes  tourists — come  and  see  our  country  for  yourself.  No  Passports  required. 


Address  W.  D.  Scott,  Room  105,  Norlite  Bldg.,  Ottawa,  Canada  f 

Please  send  me  your  free  book  on  Canada,  I  am  particularly  interested  in  | 
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Grain  Growing 
Special  Railway  Rates 
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Renting 

Dairying 

Buying 


Name . 

R.F.D.No.  or  St.  Address.. 
P.O . 


State.. 


WE  \  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
SEi|\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

trt,  lCORRL'CATED  -  PLAIN -V  CRIMP 
rtp|C*\  SH1NCLES-SPOUT1NC-  CUTTER 

^N(J  I  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

wok  ID  S  BEST  tBON  h»D  STEEL  MARKET 
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=  The  Farmer  I 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 

“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 
jjjj  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  tale  by  ~ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Have  a  Business 
of  Your  Own 


Get  intothe  Automobile 
Business. — the  world’s 
Greatest  Industry.  Start 
a  business  in  your  own  town.  Thousands  of  op¬ 
portunities  for  Trained  Men.  Twelve  Million  Autos,  Trucks 
and  Tractors  to  repair;  twelve  million  Batteries  to  keep 
in  service;  fifty  million  Tires  to  repair  and  replace.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  our  Graduates 

Earn  $2000  to  $10,000  Yearly 

Fit  yourself  for  a  better  40b  at  bigger  pay.  Auto  factories 
and  service  stations  continually  asking  for  our  graduates. 
Big  Auto  Factories  endorseour  school.  Detroit,  the"  Heart 
of  the  Auto  Industry”  is  the  logical  place  to  learn  the 
business.  Get  the  facts.  Be  a  winner!  Have  a  Business 
of  your  own.  Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 

404  Auto  Bldg.,  Detroit  (The  Auto  Center) 

WHY  FEED  the  CROWS? 


SOLD  on  a  GUARANTEE 

Treat  your  seed  with  CORBIN  and  protect  it 
against  Crows,  other  birds.  Mice,  Wireworms, 
Weevils,  etc.  CORBIN  prevents  stinking  smut, 
Easily  applied.  Treated  seed  can  be  used  in  planter. 
Costs  about  15e  per  acre  of  corn.  If  it  fails  to  do 
what  we  claim,  return  empty  can  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Send  for  a  can  today— enough  to  treat 
300  lbs.  of  seed.  Price  ®1.60.  We  pay  postage, 

AMERICAN  CORBIN  CO..  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


April  21,  1023 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Give  the  Taxpayer  a  Chance 


Gentlemen :  A  well-known  slogan 

which  you,  of  course,  know,  is  ‘‘When 
in  doubt,  telephone  and  find  out."  You 
ought  to  adopt  as  a  slogan  :  “When  you’re 
treated  cruel,  write  to  The  Rural.”  for 
it  seems  to  be  a  very  common  practice  to 
appeal  to  you  to  right  all  manner  of  in¬ 
justice. 

I  have  owued  property  in  Nassau  and 
Erie  counties.  New  York,  also  in  Los 
Angeles  Co.,  Cal.  In  each  of  these  coun¬ 
ties  it  is  the  custom  to  allow  taxpayers 
to  pay  one-half  the  tax  when  due  aud 
the  balance  within  six  months.  The  tax 
bills  are  made  out  in  two  parts,  to  make 
this  convenient.  I  know  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  obtains  in  other  counties  also,  where 
the  property  is  largely  city  property.  But 
here  in  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  which  is  main¬ 
ly  farm  property,  we  have  to  pay  our 
taxes  in  full  when  due.  This  looks,  to 
me,  very  much  like  another  case  of  the 
farmer  being  the  "goat.”  I’ve  been  try¬ 
ing  to  "farm  it”  for  three  years  now, 
having  bought  when  prices  were  high, 
and  have,  of  course,  been  having  an  up¬ 
hill  pull  of  it  since  then,  and  each  time 
taxes  have  come  due  I  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  the  additional  5  per  cent 
because  I  couldn’t  raise  the  whole  amount 
on  time,  while  I  could  in  each  case  have 
paid  one-half. 

Possibly  you  can  do  nothing  to  rectify 
this  condition,  but  I  feel  confident  that  I 
will  accomplish  more  in  that  direction  by 
writing  to  you  than  to  anyone  else  that 
I  can  think  of.  G.  I.  B. 

New  York. 

R.  n.-Y. — In  our  home  county  in  New 
Jersey  we  divide  payment  of  taxes — half 
in  June  and  half  in  December.  This 
makes  a  little  easier  payment,  though  the 
first  one  comes  at  a  time  when  there  it 
little  farm  income  and  considerable  out¬ 
go.  In  these  days  when  taxes  have  be¬ 
come  a  tremendous  burden,  every  reason¬ 
able  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
make  payments  easier  for  the  taxpayer. 


Wonders  of  the  Future 

I  sometimes  wonder  as  1  read  of  the 
various  engineering  stunts  performed  by 
readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  how  many  ot 
the  future  Edisons  of  the  country  are 
now  living  on  some  farm  and  reading  this 
paper.  The  next  few  years  are  bound 
to  bring  forth  some  wonderful  inventions 
which  will  greatly  affect  country  life. 
For  instance,  after  considering  the  fuel 
situation,  my  mind  turns  to  a  paper  re- 
ceived  some  time  ago  from  John  D.  Wat- 
son.  sewage  engineer  of  Birmingham, 
England.  Mr.  Watson  is  operating  an 
engine  of  25  h.p.  on  sewer  gas..  W  hat 
wonderful  possibilities  this  brings  to 
mind!  The  sewer  gas  from  that  city  is 
estimated  at  .‘320,000.000  eu.  ft.  per  year, 
or  the  equivalent  of  over  1.800  continuous 
horsepower.  Think  of  the  waste  ma¬ 
terial  on  every  farm,  brush,  straw,  peat, 
leaves,  etc.,  which  could  be  placed  under 
water  and  rotted  for  manure,  and  at  the 
same  time  deliver  gas  for  heat,  light  and 
power.  Who  will  provide  the  magic  key 
to  unlock  the  secret? 

By  electricity  we  can  separate  water 
into  its  component  gases.  Some  day  we 
will  learn  to  make  electricity  by  turning 
gases  to  water.  But  water  is  a  product 
of  combustion  of  most  gases  uniting  with 
air.  The  ultimate  goal  will  be  to  create 
electric  power  from  gas  without  using 
a  gas  engine.  After  someone  shows  us 
how  we  will  all  say,  "Isn’t  that  simple? 
Why  wasn’t  it  invented  years  ago.?  ’ 

I  believe  that  seeing  over  a  wire  will 
be  accomplished  in  a  few  years,  and  will 
be  as  simple  as  hearing  over  it.  Cold 
light  will  greatly  decrease  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  electric  current  for  lighting  and 
release  more  current  for  heat  and  power. 
From  my  acquaintance  with  electrical 
men  and"  farmers,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  inventive  talent 
slumbering  on  farms  which  should  be  in 
the  laboratory  at  work  solving  these  prob¬ 
lems.  W.  BEAVAN  TAYLOR. 


Fee  for  Doctor’s  Services 

Last  January  I  was  helping  a  neighbor 
with  his  woodpile,  using  a  gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  when  a  piece  of  stick  flew  from  the 
saw  and  struck  me  in  the  mouth,  splitting 
my  upper  lip.  My  neighbor,  with  horse 
and  sleigh,  made  all  haste  possible  to  the 
village,  a  distance  of  about  1%  miles, 
part  country  road  and  part  State  road, 
to  meet  the  doctor,  who  came  a  distance 
o.f  perhaps  one  mile  over  State  road.  The 
doctor  left  his  car  at  the  village  on  ac¬ 
count  of  snow-covered  country  road,  and 
rode  with  my  neighbor  on  the  sleigh. 
The  doctor  has  taken  four  or  five  stitches 
in  the  lip  and  dressed  it;  that  took  at 
most  about  15  minutes’  time :  then  said 
he  would  take  me  to  the  hospital ;  would 
not  take  any  chances  in  having  me  here 
on  account  of  the  snow.  After  spending 
four  days  in  the  hospital,  I  came  home 
via  jitney,  which  charged  me  $4.  I  have 
received  a  bill  from  the  doctor  for  $20 
for  professional  services,  I  thought  this 
excessive.  What  is  your  opinion? 

New  York.  J.  l. 

I  cannot  tell,  of  course,  from  your  state¬ 


ments  how  seriously  you  were  injured,  or 
the  amount  of  skill  required  to  dress  your 
wound  and  properly  care  for  it  before 
your  removal  to  the  hospital ;  but  from 
the  fact  that  you  went  to  a  hospital  at 
all,  I  judge  that  there  were  at  least  seri¬ 
ous  possibilities  as  a  result  of  the  acci¬ 
dent.  In  addition  to  dressing  your  in¬ 
juries,  your  doctor  evidently  drove  about 
~V2  miles  to  reach  you,  over  roads  for 
a  part  of  the  distance  impassable  for  a 
car,  and  then  took  you  to  a  hospital  eight 
miles  away  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
the  doctor  s  bill  of  $20  for  this  service  is 
unreasonable ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  it  seems  to  me  a  very  reasonable 
one.  Better  acquaintance  with  all  the 
facts  might  change  my  Opinion  in  the 
matter,  but  as  you  state  them  I  cannot 
see  any  ground  for  charging  the  physician 
with  extortion.  m.  b.  i>. 


The  Family  Cat 

There  will  always  be  people  who  hate  a 
cat.  Some  are  "made  so”  ;  there  is  some¬ 
thing  born  in  them  which  causes  a  re¬ 
action  even  when  the  most  harmless 
kitty  comes  in  sight.  Others  acquire  the 
habit  in  some  way.  We  know  hunters 
who  make  it  a  practice  to  shoot  any  stray 
cat  they  can  find.  Others  trap  them,  and 


The  Cat  Performs  for  Ilis  Mistress 

others  go  into  politics  and  try  to  obtain 
laws  to  regulate  cats,  and  compel  their 
owners  to  license  them.  All  this  is  on 
the  theory  that  the  cat  is  a  useless  and 
dangerous  animal.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  farmers  and  many  city  people  re¬ 
gard  the  cat  as  perhaps  the  most  useful 
of  our  small  domestic  animals.  True, 
some  of  them  will  kill  birds  or  small 
chickens,  but  they  are  remarkably  useful  at 
catching  rats,  mice  and  similar  vermin, 
and  they  make  cheerful  companions  for 
many  lonely  people.  It  is  not  likely  that 
any  cat  license  will  be  imposed  with  the 
knowledge  of  our  country  people.  This 
cat  picture  was  sent  by  one  of  our  read¬ 
ers.  It  is  quite  remarkable  what  tricks 
an  intelligent  cat  can  be  taught. 


Establish  a  Speed  Limit 

March  was  a  real  Winter  month,  it 
being  tilled  with  lots  of  cold,  windy,  snowy 
weather.  The  roads  have  been  in  bad 
condition  for  mail  carriers.  The  autos 
and  heavy  trucking  are  a  tax  on  our 
roads,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
stand  up  under.  I  think  every  auto 
should  have  a  speed  limit  put  on  them 
before  they  leave  the  factory,  with  the 
exception  of  those  for  doctors  and  officers 
of  the  law.  If  this  was  in  practice,  we 
would  have  less  loss  of  life,  accidents, 
better  roads  and  not  so  many  hold-ups 
and  robberies.  E.  T.B. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  lr. 


Tiie  primary  teacher  had  taken  great 
pains  to  explain  the  distinction  between 
surnames  and  Christian  names,  after 
which  she  called  on  the  children  to  give 
examples  of  each  kind  from  their  own 
names  and  those  of  other  members  of  their 
families.  When  Jennie  was  asked  to  tell, 
in  one  statement,  the  surname  and  the 
Christian  name  of  her  father,  she  re¬ 
sponded,  after  a  little  hesitation :  "My 
father’s  surname-  is  Johnson,  and  his 
Christian  name  is  a  Methodist.” — Youth’s 
Companion. 
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Doctoring  for  the  Chicken  Fever 


A  Spring  Ailment.  —  It  was  early 
Spring.  The  patient  came  into  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  office  seeking  advice  and  treatment 
for  the  fever  which  was  consuming  him. 
Among  other  symptoms  that  he  exhibited 
was  a  certain  restlessness  and  a  desire  to 
be  out  in  the  open.  When  by  chance  he 
was  able  to  compose  himsel  for  a  time,  it 
was  evident  that  his  mind  was  running 
in  one  direction  all  the  time,  for  he  im¬ 
mediately  turned  to  a  book  that  he  carried 
with  him  and  read  for  a  while.  A  peep 
over  his  shoulder  showed  that  the  book 
contained  some  sort  of  instructions  about 
chickens.  He  read  for  a  while,  then  drew 
out  pencil  and  paper  and  began  to  figure 
industriously.  Then  he  sat  a  while  and 
dreamed.  The  doctor  examined  him  and 
smiled.  He  knew  what  the  trouble  was, 
for  he  had  touches  of  the  same  fever  each 
Spring  himself.  “Son,”  he  said,  “you 
have  the  chicken  fever.  There’s  only  one 
thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  the  fever  and  raise  chickens.” 

Going  About  It.— I  suppose  there  are 
thousands  of  us  who  have  the  same  crav¬ 
ings  along  this  line  each  Spring.  What 
shall  we  do  about  it?  It  depends  upon 
who  we  are,  where  we  live,  and  the  se¬ 
verity  with  which  the  chicken  fever  at¬ 
tacks  us,  as  to  the  procedure  we  should 
follow.  If  we  are  a  farmer’s  son,  or 
daughter,  or  wife,  or — dare  I  say  it? — 
even  the  farmer  himself,  our  problem  of 
allaving  the  fever  is  probably  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  us  who  are  city  bred 
or  are  suburbanites  who  know  nothing 
about  chickens  except  that  a  bird  should 
net  at  least  $2  profit  a  year.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  still  somewhat  different  for  those 
of  us  who  have  the  same  fever  each  year, 
who  read  up  on  the  subject  and  really 
love  chickens,  but  don’t  feel  that  we  know 
how  to  start.  Probably  most  all  chicken 
dreams  include  acres  and  acres  of  chick¬ 
ens  pouring  dollar  after  dollar  into  the 
coffers,  and  ending  in  great  wealth.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  are  some  that  really  love 
poultry  and  the  work  that  goes  with  it. 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  an  eye  open 
for  the  money  that  goes  with  it '  with 
proper  management. 

The  City  Man. — Let  us  consider  the 
case  of  the  person  who  lives  in  the  city 
or  in  a  suburban  town,  and  knows  noth¬ 
ing  about  poultry  at  all.  Supposing  such 
a  persons  wants  to  raise  chickens  for  a 
living — a  great  many  of  them  do ;  I  have 
had  a  number  of  letters  from  such  people 
asking  the  best  procedure.  The  best 
thing  for  a  person  in  such  circumstances 
is  to  go  slowly.  He  should  get  some  good 
poultry  text  and  subscribe  for  some  good 
poultry  paper,  and  should  read  them  dili¬ 
gently.  I  would  advise  against  getting 
more  than  one  such  text  and  one  such 
paper  at  a  time,  for  unless  he  knows 
something  about  the  poultry  business  and 
poultry  raising  in  general,  he  is  apt  to 
become  confused  and  befuddled  by  the 
seeming  contradictory  advice  that  is  quite 
frequently  given. 

A  College  Course. — Next,  if  he  can 
afford  it  and  has  the  time,  he  should  at¬ 
tend  the  short  courses  as  given  by  the 
State  Agricultural  College  in  his  State. 
These  courses  are  free  to  residents  of  the 
State,  the  only  expense  being  $5  (in  most 
cases)  entrance  fee,  books,  board,  and 
personal  expenses.  Practically  every  State 
gives  such  a  course  in  poultry  husbandry, 
there  being  but  few  exceptions.  If  lie 
cannot  afford  the  time  or  money  for  this 
there  are  one  or  two  correspondence 
schools  that  give  courses  in  poultry  rais¬ 
ing.  Of  course,  it  is  infinitely  more  va’- 
uable  to  go  to  a  State  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  and  take  the  course  offered  there, 
where  one  may  ask  questions  and  discuss 
various  phases  of  the  industry  with  the 
instructors,  than  it  is  to  haye  these  dis¬ 
cussions  in  writing  with  an  instructor 
who  is  miles  away.  However,  I  merely 
mention  this  possibility. 

Practical  Knowledge. — Supposing  he 
has  gone  to  his  State  college  and  has 
taken  such  a  short  course  as  has  been 
suggested.  He  has  only  half  the  knowl¬ 
edge  necessary.  He  has  the  theoretical 
knowledge,  but  still  lacks  the  practical, 
which  is  equally  as  important.  He  should 
not  think  of  starting  in  the  business  for 
himself,  or  as  manager  fore  someone  else, 
until  he  has  had  at  least  six  months’  ex¬ 
perience  on  some  up-to-date  poultry 
farm — a  year’s  experience  is  better,  be¬ 
cause  then  he  comes  in  actual  contact 
with  the  various  problems  that  face  the 
poultryman  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  has  some  idea  as  to  how  to 
meet  these  problems.  He  may  think  that 
he  can’t  afford  all  this  time,  but  he  will 
have  to  get  over  this  idea,  as  he  might 
better  take  things  easily  and  hold  on  to 
what  money  he  has  than  to  start  in  with 
a  rush  and  finish  the  same  way— with 
nothing. 

A  Backyard  Flock. — Of  course,  if  a 
person  merely  wants  to  raise  a  few  in 
the  backyard,  all  this  elaborate  prepara¬ 
tion  is  not  necessary,  though  it  does  not 
come  amiss,  and  it’s  fun.  Starting  in  a 
small  way  with  a  backyard  flock  is  an 
excellent  way  of  starting,  for  a  person 
can  get  wonderful  experience,  and  if  he 
is  so  fixed  that  he  can  expand,  so  much 
the  better.  I  have  in  mind  a  young  lad 
who  had  a  small  backyard  flock.'  He  took 
a  short  course,  as  I  have  suggested  above, 
worked  for  a  while  for  a  poultryman. 
went  home  and  began  to  increase  the  size 
of  his  flock.  He  did  so  well  that  his 
father  bought  him  a  12-acre  farm  a  short 
distance  from  town,  and  now  he  has  about 
2.000  birds,  and  is  d  oing  yery  nicely. 
The  case  of  the  general  farmer  who  has 


been  ambling  along  with  a  mediocre  farm 
flock,  and  has  suddenly  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  there  may  possibly  be  some  money 
in  his  flock  if  he  runs  its  right,  or  the 
case  of  his  wife,  or  son,  or  daughter,  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  su¬ 
burbanite.  Here  the  rudiments  are 
known ;  only  the  interest,  patience  and 
finishing  touches  are  needed.  Perhaps  a 
short  course  would  not  be  amiss  in  this 


instance,  either.  Many  farmers’  sons  and 
daughters  are  taking  them.  The  results 
are  better  poultry  on  the  farms. 

Getting  the  Stock. — But  no  matter 
whether  it  is  suburbanite  or  countryman 
who  is  trying  to  get  started,  the  same 
question  arises:  “How  shall  I  do  it?” 
It  depends  largely  upon  the  season  at 
which  one  wishes  to  start,  the  money  he 


has  to  put  into  stock,  and  his  equipment 
as  to  how  he  should  proceed.  Supposing  he 
were  to  start  in  the  Spring;  he  has  two 
or  three  choices  that  he  might  make  as 
to  the  purchase  of  stock.  He  might  buy 
hatching  eggs,  or  day-old  chicks,  or  adult 
birds.  We  can  safely  eliminate  the  last 
of  these  methods  as  being  the  least  desir¬ 
able  of  all  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
This  is  because  at  this  season  all  the  good 
birds  are  being  kept  as  breeders  or  lay¬ 
ers,  and  any  that  would  be  sold  would  be 
the  culls  of  the  flock,  and  not  those  that 


one  would  want  to  keep  as  the  foundation 
stock  of  a  good  poultry  flock.  It  would 
simmer  down,  then,  to  the  choice  between 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks.  Of  the 
two  methods,  the  buying  of  day-old 
chicks  is  more  desirable  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  First,  the  heavy  investment  in 
incubator  equipment  is  not  necessary ; 
second,  unless  a  person  has  had  some 


experience  in  the  operation  of  incubators, 
there  are  liable  to  be  heavy  losses  due  to 
poor  hatches ;  third,  if  the  chicks  or  eggs 
have  to  be  shipped  any  distance,  the 
chicks  will  stand  shipment  better  than  the 
eggs  will.  However,  if  a  person  has  the 
equipment,  and  has  had  the  necessary 
incubator  experience,  he  could  buy  the 
eggs  to  a  greater  advantage,  since  they 
are  about  half  as  expensive  as  the  chicks. 
No  matter  whether  you  have  decided  to 
buy  eggs  or  chicks — 'personally  I  think 
the  chicks  are  the  better  buy  of  the  two — 
the  next  questions  is  where  you  are  going 
to  get  them.  Write  to  some  reliable 
breeder  who  has  been  recommended  to 
you,  but  don't  get  them  at  the  10-cent 
store.  If  you  don’t  know  of  any  such 
breeder,  write  to  your  State  experiment 
station  or  agricultural  college  for  a  list 
of  breeders ;  most  poultry  departments  at 
these  stations  have  such  lists  available 
for  distribution.  Get  purebred  stock,  and 
don’t  be  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  mon¬ 
grel  stuff — be  willing  to  pay  a  good  price 
for  the  stock,  so  that  you  can  command 
and  get  good  qualities  as  to  type,  shape, 
plumage  and  egg  production. 

Improving  a  Flock. — If  you  have  a 
flock  of  birds  at  present  and  want  to  im¬ 
prove  it,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dispose 
of  the  old  flock  all  at  once.  You  can  buy 
a  few  settings  of  eggs  from  a  breeder  of 
a  good  strain  of  birds  and  hatch  them 
under  hens,  keeping  this  new  stock  and 
gradually  eliminating  the  old  ones.  Rather 
than  bothering  with  hatching  with  hens, 
I  would  get  a  small  incubator,  as  it  is 
far  less  trouble ;  or  baby  chicks  can  be 
bought  instead  of  the  eggs,  as  suggested 
above  for  the  beginner. 

I  have  not  mentioned  houses  or  other 
equipment  which,  of  course,  go  along 
with  starting,  but  those  matters  can  be 
arranged  to  suit  the  taste  and  pocket- 
book,  more  especially  the  latter.  The 
matter  of  the  stock  is  somewhat  harder 
to  decide  upon  and  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  as  is  also  the  matter  of  gaining 
the  necessary  knowledge  and  experience 
before  starting.  The  chicken  fever  is  a 
very  contagious  disease,  especially  at  this 
season,  but  unlike  other  fevers,  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  one  to  have,  and  profitably  as  well  if 
the  cure  is  gone  at  in  the  right  way. 

RALSTON  R.  HANNAS. 


Owners  Say, 

Hupmobile  Costs  are  Lowest 


The  most  amazing  thing  about  the 
Hupmobile  has  yet  to  be  learned 
by  the  vast  majority  of  motor 
car  buyers  and  owners. 

That  is  the  fact  that  our  owners’ 
carefully  kept  cost- records,  and 
their  letters  to  us,  strongly  indicate 
that  the  Hupmobile  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  is  lowest 
among  motor  cars. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  the 


records  cover  a  period  of  years. 

What  we  are  repeating  here  is  the 
actual  experience  of  Hupmobile 
fleet-owners,  and  of  individual 
Hupmobile  owners,  who  pre¬ 
viously  operated  cars  generally 
conceded  to  be  among  the  most 
economical  five  manufactured, — 
and  who  have  formed  their 
judgments  on  the  sound  basis 
of  cost-per-mile. 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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The  Farm  Flock  on  Free  Range 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Please  read  inclosed  clipping.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  justify  the  farmer  for 
plowing  under  his  cabbage  instead  of 
feeding  his  city  brother  at  a  loss.  T.  B. 

New  York. 

The  clipping  which  our  friend  sends 
me  is  a  page  taken  from  the  Christian 
Advocate.  It  contains  an  excellent  edi¬ 
torial  on  Tut-ank-amen,  the  old  Egyptian 
King,  whose  grave  was  recently  opened. 
The  writer  gives  what  I  call  a  good  dis¬ 
mission  of  wealth  and  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  commonly  put — wise  or  otherwise. 
He  says  there  is  what  he  calls  a  “satura¬ 
tion  point”  beyond  which  the  gathering 
and  hoarding  of  wealth  and  power  be¬ 
comes  a  burden  rather  than  a  producer  of 
happiness.  That  is  about  like  dropping 
sugar  or  salt  into  water — there  finally 
comes  a  point  where  the  water  can  ab¬ 
sorb  no  more — it  is  saturated.  I  think  it 
is  true  that  most  human  beings  are  like 
that.  They  are  fitted  by  n  a  turn  and 
training  and  character  to  absorb  or  handle 
just  about  so  much  wealth  and  power, 
and  no  more.  When  they  get  beyond 
their  ability  to  handle  money  and  power 
wisely  they  become  hogs  or  tyrants.  Most 
of  us  will  have  to  take  the  Advocate’s 
word  for  this  or  rely  upon  our  own  ob- 
'crvations,  since  we  are  not  likely  to 
have  much  chance  at  personal  proof.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  I  have  seen 
children  so  selfish  that  a  stick  of  candy 
or  the  spending  of  five  cents  shows  that 
they  are  “saturated.”  And  when  they 
grow  up!  Well,  I  should  be  sorry  to  be 
compelled  to  live  on  their  bounty. 
***** 

The  editorial  in  the  Christian  Advocate 
goes  on  to  Compare  the  old  king  and  his 
foolishly  spent  wealth  with  some  big  steel 
magnate  and  a  farmer  in  New  Jersey.  I 
say  “foolishly  spent,”  yet  no  doubt  if 
this  old  king  could  come  back  to  view 
life  as  we  now  find  it,  he  would  consider 
some  of  our  modern  habits  and  customs 
insane  or  worse.  The  Advocate  has  no 
trouble  in  showing  up  the  “saturated” 
magnate  and  the  effect  of  his  precipitated 
wealth  upon  society,  but  I  think  its 
farmer  is  more  like  a  straw  man  or  scare¬ 
crow.  This  pictured  farmer  is  supposed 
to  have  a  small  farm,  where  he  raises  a 
fair  crop,  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  his 
children.  We  all  know  many  such.  To 
quote  from  the  Christian  Advocate  about 
this  farmer: 

“Never  does  he  stop  to  think  that  it 
was  God  who  gave  him  seeds,  that  it  was 
God’s  rain  that  caused  them  to  sprout, 
that  it  was  God’s  sunshine  that  raised 
them  fit  for  harvest.  Never  does  he  stop 
to  acknowledge  God’s  partnership  in  his 
farming  enterprise,  his  own  stewardship 
"f  these  gifts,  their  ultimate  mission  to 
feed  the  poor  of  the  earth.  If  market 
prices  are  not  enouah.  he  trill  ‘ plow  in’ 
his  cabbage,  while  thousands  next  door 
in  i\eio  York  City  mag  be  going  to  bed 
hungry  every  night. 

There  is  no  use  trying  to  quarrel  about 
that,  except  to  say  that  it  is  not  true  of 
many  farmers  that  I  personally  know'. 
Take  500  countrymen  as  you  lind  them 
at  random,  aud  select  500  townsmen  as 
they  pass  along  the  street,  aud  you  will 
find  that  twice  as  many  of  the  country¬ 
men  have  a  true  religious  feeling  about 
their  work  as  would  be  the  case  with 
city  workers.  And  then  we  have  the 
following  statement: 

“We  have  been  told  of  our  stewardship ; 
we  know'  that  God  has  given  us  some  pos¬ 
sessions  for  a  brief  period  of  years — a 
few  seconds  compared  to  His  eternity — 
and  that  He  expects  us  to  use  His  wealth 
for  the  happiness  and  betteimicnt  of  all 
mankind.  Some  day  not  so  many  years 
hence  the  world  will  smile  at  our  conceit 
and  our  super-egotism  and  our  folly,  be¬ 
cause  we  vainly  imagine  that  the  individ¬ 
ual  who  possesses  great  stores — or  even 
small  surplus  stores — as  a  result  of  a 
faulty  industrial  system,  owes  nothing 
to  his  sweating,  less-favored  brother." 
***** 


“And  now,”  says  the  friend  who  sends 
us  the  clipping,  “what  do  you  think  of 
that?” 

Well  it  W'ould  require  a  full  book  to 
tell  all  my  thoughts.  “  ’Twere  vain  to 
tell  thee  all  I  feel.”  My  first  thought  is 
that  I  would  give  considei-able  to  see  the 
editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate  located 
<>n  a  Jersey  farm  under  just  the  conditions 
which  surround  his  farmer.  That  would 
mean  a  land  of  average  fertility,  nothing 
but  family  help,  without  sufficient  capital 
and  no  possible  income  except  what,  he 
can  dig  out  of  the  soil.  He  should  be 
surrounded  by  commuters  and  “gentleman 
farmers.”  His  family  should  associate 
at  school  and  church  aud  in  society  with 
families  of  men  who  have  a  cash  income 
at  some  so-called  superior  position — as. 
for  example,  making  figures  in  a  book  or 
talking  like  a  parrot  at  some  salesman’s 
or  agent’s  “profession.”  I  would  have 
the  minds  of  his  children  inflamed  by 
the  expensive  and  unpractical  habits 
which  are  “caught”  at  some  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  With  no  thought  of  being 
sarcastic  or  impudent,  I  would  earnestly 
like  to  see  the  editor  of  the  Christian 
Advocate  planted  on  such  a  farm  and 
watch  him  raise  a  crop  under  the  hard 
conditions  which  prevailed  last  year.  1 
should  really  enjoy  seeing  him  go  to 
market  as  we  did  last  year  with  loads  of 
beautiful  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  stand 
helplessly  while  the  .market  slumped  so 
that  he  could  not  get  even  the  cost  of 


production.  Then  writh  the  smart  of  the  hot 
sun  on  his  neck,  the  sticky  cling  of  sweat 
on  his  body,  the  bite  of  the  frost  at  his 
fingei's  and  the  ache  in  the  small  of  his 
back,  I  should  like  to  have  him  take  the 
day  when  his  big  tax  bill  is  presented  and 
have  him  rewrite  his  editorial  and  give 
his  advice  to  farmers  based  upon  painful 
experience.  It  would.  I  believe,  be  a 
great  production,  for  this  editor  is  a  very 
able  man.  with  sti-ong  power  of  expres¬ 
sion.  I  have  found  that  people  may 
rail  at  the  rich  and  safely  advise  them 
and  tell  what  they  ought  to  do.  Yrou  see, 
we  cannot  well  seat  ourselves  in  the  seats 
of  the  mighty,  for  not  one  in  100,000  of 
us  can  ever  hope  to  be  really  rich  and 
strong.  Any  one  of  us,  however,  could,  if 
he  chose,  give  away  the  wealth  and  power 
that  we  happen  to  posse  5  and  live  the 
life  of  the  hard  worker  and  struggling 
fanner.  The  world  would  be  far  better 
off  if  those  who  profess  to  educate  and 
advise  the  farmer  and  his  family  could 
be  compelled  to  live  the  actual  life  of  a 
farmei',  and  endure  his  stnxggles  before 
they  undertook  to  tell  him  w'hat  to  do. 
Perhaps  one  trouble  W'ith  country  people 
today  is  that  they  are  expected  to  con¬ 
sume  agriculture  when  their  natural  taste 
is  for  plain  farming. , 

**«.** 

And  yet  there  is  great  truth  in  w'hat 
the  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate  says 
in  that  second  quotation.  I  have  for 
years  thought  that  our  great  schemes  for 
co-operative  work  will  never  come  to  a 
full  head  until  we  recognize  the  founda¬ 
tion  principle  that  the  strong  must  hell) 
the  w'eak.  I  have  befoi'e  now  stood  on 
my  hill  and  seen  all  around  me  faxm 
produce  of  vai'ious  kinds  spoiling  on 
the  ground  because  it  would  not  bring 
the  cost  of  picking  and  hauling.  Yet  at 
the  same  moment  by  merely  lifting  my 
eyes  I  can  see  buildings  in  New  York 


City  where  under  the  very  shadows  hu¬ 
man  beings  are  undei'fed  and  undernour¬ 
ished.  I  personally  think  it  would  be  a 
desirable  thing  to  give  our  surplus  away 
to  these  poor  people  if  it  could  be  wisely 
given.  Aside  from  any  other  considera¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  a  fonn  of  advertising 
our  goods.  But  how  ai-e  wre  to  bring  the 
produce  to  these  poor  people,  and  how 
is  it  to  be  distributed  fairly?  We  cannot 
do  it,  for  we  are  driven  beyond  the  limit 
of  endurance  in  an  effort  to  market  our 
crops.  Those  who  advise  us  and  tell  us 
w'hat  to  do  have  no  idea  of  the  struggle 
to  keep  ahead  of  xdpening  and  sale.  Ask 
the  poor  to  come  and  get  the  goods?  How 
are  they  going  to  come?  I  have  seen 
that  tried  in  a  small  way.  On  invitation 
plenty  of  people  came  in  wagons,  cars 
aud  trucks.  They  helped  themselves 
fi'eely  with  the  idea  that  they  were  doing 
us  a  great  favor.  We  found  that  many 
of  them  w'ere  quite  w'ell  able  to  pay  for 
the  goods.  In  a  few  cases  these  “poor  peo¬ 
ple”  actually  took  the  fx*uit  and  vegetables 
and  sold  some  of  it.  Others  actually 
came  back  and  heloed  themselves  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  real  surplus  to 
give  awray.  There  is  far  more  of  this 
generous  spirit  of  helpfulness  among 
farmers  than  most  people  think.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  are  doing  more  of  what 
the  Christian  Advocate  suggests  than  you 
can  imagine.  In  fact,  I  believe  that 
farmers,  take  them  as  a  whole,  give  away 
more  of  the  products  of  their  labor  than 
any  other  class  of  workers.  Old  King 
“Tut”  had  his  treasures  buried  with  him. 
I  know  plenty  of  country  people  who  will 
have  very  little  wealth  to  take  into  the 
ground  when  they  go.  Their  treasures 
will  be  in  heaven  as  a  result  of  the  work 
they  have  done  on  earth. 

***** 

There  is  another  side  to  this  matter  of 
giving.  Some  of  these  people  who  claim 
to  be  underfed  have  become  mendicants 


through  too  much  giving.  They  have  been 
carried  and  helped  and  “advised”  by  in¬ 
dividuals,  oi'ganizations  and  governments 
until  they  have  lost  their  self-reliance  and 
initiative.  Thei'e  are  plenty  of  cases 
where  industrious  farmers  have  divided 
food  with  certain  shiftless  families  until 
it  w'as  accepted  as  a  fixed  habit.  Before 
such  a  habit  became  fixed  such  families 
would  work  a  garden  ;  at  least,  until  the 
sun  became  too  hot.  When  they  found 
that  others  would  give  them  vegetables, 
they  quit  working.  “W'hat  is  the  use 
when  Smith  works  and  provides  a  sur¬ 
plus?  I  shall  help  prevent  its  wasting.” 
Some  of  the  city  “pool*”  are  woi-se  than 
that.  Here  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  having  had  some  experience.  We 
have  sent  quite  a  little  food  to  such  peo¬ 
ple.  When  they  are  working  I  find  that 
they  spend  extravagantly  on  beef,  chicken, 
fruit,  etc.  I  have  known  some  of  them 
to  buy  eggs  at  1)0  cents  and  then  default 
on  the  rent.  They  tell  the  stoi-y  of  the 
author  who  was  always  in  debt.  A  butcher 
got  after  him  about  a  bill  for  expensive 
lamb  chops.  Some  friend  paid  the  bill, 
but  asked: 

“Why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  do 
you  buy  these  expensive  chops  when  you 
know  you  can’t  pay  for  them?” 

“Why,  I  like  lamb  chops.” 

That  seems  to  be  about  the  way  some 
of  these  “underfed  pool-”  figure. 

I  have  seen  good-sized  pieces  of  bread 
and  good  soup  bones  thrown  into  the 
garbage  pail.  Some  of  our  gifts  of  food 
seem  to  be  accepted  with  the  sign  lan¬ 
guage  of  shoulder  and  face  which  I  read 
“Is  that  all?”  My  own  opinion  is  that 
there  has  come  to  be  too  much  of  this  so- 
called  “welfare  work”  among  certain 
classes.  It  is  simply  destroying  the  old 
spirit  of  self-reliance  and  economy,  and 
creating  an  army  of  mendicants,  who  will 
naturally  grow  up  with  the  idea  that  the 
world  owes  them  a  living.  Two  genera- 


Do  Your  Farm  Hauling  With  an 
International  Speed  Truck 


FOLLOW  the  example  of  the 
farmer  shown  at  the  left  in  this 
illustration  and  equip  yourself 
with  a  speedy  reliable  Inter¬ 
national  Speed  Truck.  In  the  past 
year  or  two,  while  thousands  of 
McCormick  -  Deering  dealers 
have  improved  their  service  with 
“Red  Baby”  Speed  Trucks,  up-to- 
date  farmers  in  all  sections  have 
invested  in  the  same  kind  of 


efficient  haulage. 

You  can  get  the  speed  truck 
equipped  with  cab  and  general 
purpose  body,  as  shown  above, 
and  do  all  your  farm  hauling 

Free  Inspection  Service 

A  big  factor  in  the  popularity  and  value  of  these  trucks  is 
the  remarkable  service  we  render.  Four  times  a  year  all 
Internationals  are  inspected  by  factory  -  trained  road  engi¬ 
neers  traveling  out  of  93  branch  houses.  The  owner 
or  driver  is  instructed  in  the  care  and  operation  of  his 
truck;  minor  adjustments  are  made  and  a  written  report 
gives  the  exact  condition  of  the  truck.  This  service  is  free 
and  it  continues  during  the  entire  life  of  the  truck. 


quickly,  at  the  right  time,  and  at 
low  cost.  Or  you  can  get  differ¬ 
ent  equipment  to  suit  all  loads 
from  grain  to  live  stock.  Various 
body  and  cab  combinations  are 
available  with  the  2,000-lb.  speed 
truck  and  with  the  larger  Inter¬ 
national  Motor  Trucks  up  to  the 
10,000-lb.  truck  for  heavy-duty 
service.  One  of  the  larger  models 
shown  below. 


Send  for  Catalog 

Let  motor  haulage  make  your  farming  easier  and  more  profit¬ 
able.  Own  one  of  these  popular  trucks  —  made  by  the 
makers  of  high-quality  farm  power  equipment.  Talk  the 
matter  over  with  the  McCormick  -  Deering  dealer  or  the 
nearest  regular  International  truck  dealer.  For  a  catalog, 
write  the  address  below. 


International  Harvester  Company 


CHICAGO 


OF  AMERICA 

uncorporateb) 


USA 


The  RURAL  NEJV-YORKER 


631 


On 

Slate  Surface 

ROOFING 


front 


JEAUTIFUL  green 
■*-*  slate  surface — a 
w  high-grade,  well-known, 

advertised  brand  under  our  own 
label— heavy. durable,  spark-proof, 
approved  by  Fire  Underwriters. 
108  *q.  ft.  to  the  roll— nails  and 
free.  Send  your  order  today.  fjfl 

Price  per  roll .  ^ 


Big  Catalog  FREE 


240  psgei  of  quality  msrch- 
andtie  at  extremely  low 
pricee— a  big  eavingon  every¬ 
thing.  Atk  for  Catalog  No.  42. 

The  Ctissin*  &  Fearn  Ce. 

44  W.  Spring  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Good-bye,  Trouble 


$i  oo 


Only,  bring*  you  a 
Spark-C.  This  handy 
little  instrument  locates 
instantly  all  ignition  trouble.  Save* 
your  time  and  temper  when  the 
engine  of  your  car  »tart*  missing. 

Send  me  a  dollar  bill  and  I’ll 
mail  you  po»tpaid  a  genuine  West- 
inghouse  Spark-C.  Endorsed  by 
automobile  owners  everywhere. 

G.  S.  LITTLE 

P.  0.  Box  163  -  Trinity  Sta..  New  Tork  City 


FERTILIZERS 

Croxton  Brand 
Commercial  Fertilizers 
Also  Raw  Materials 

Carload  or  less  Carload  lots 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  TANKAGE 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  BONE  MEAL 
ACID  PHOSPHATE  MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
BLOOD  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

Inquiries  should  state  whether  carload  or  less  car¬ 
load  and  in  commercial  mixtures,  analysis  desired. 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory :  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office:  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


“More  Potatoes’* 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate,  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc. 
A.  J.  PLATT,  MFR. 
EOT  23  STERLING.  ILXu 


New  Improved  1 923 
Beeman  Models 


I  Built  In  two  sizes. 

1  Writs  direct  to 
[  factory  for  1923 
I  prices  and  full  in- 
j  formation  FREE.  „ 

I  Beeman  Tractor  Co.  [5 

1 326  M  arkot  Bank  Bldfr.'&§5£? 
^Minneapolis.  Minn. 


t  America’*  Pioneer  Small  Tractor » 

tint...!*..  A _ _  and  Power 

>1 
M 
II 

1; 

ii 

ie 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR. 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers,  ^ 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers.  j  ataloi 

American  Farm  Machine  Co.  P™  Fre' 

2565  Uni.Av.S.E.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


STEEL  Strongest  and  Best. 


WHEELS 

BENNETT  UFO.  00. 


FIT  ANY  WAQON. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Box  5  Westerville,  Ohio 
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USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke . . . .  $3.25 


Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Bull .  2.60 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 

Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk _  2.40 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 

Turkey  Book,  Lamon . 1.75 

Poultry,  Richardson . 1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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tions  more  of  it  will  mean  a  rabble  such 
as  was  known  in,  the  days  of  ancient 
Rome.  Of  course,  I  realize  that  this  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  industrial  development 
which  has  produced  so  many  “saturated” 
characters  and  so  many  swollen  fortunes. 
Most  attempts  thus  far  to  correct  this 
“saturation”  and  take  the  fat  out  of  these 
fortunes  seem  to  have  increased  this 
great  army  of  mendicants  by  seemingly 
giving  something  away  to  people.  I  wish 
the  Christian  Advocate  would  go  on  and 
tell  that  small  farmer  in  Jersey  just  how 
he  could  give  his  cabbage  away  so  that 
the  underfed,  deserving  poor  would  be 
sure  to  get  it.  But  now  someone  will 
say :  “This  man  talks  freely  about 

wealth  and  its  use.  What  would  he  do 
with  a  million  or  more  if  he  had  it?  It 
is  a  safe  bet  that,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
including  Tut-ank-amen,  it  would  go  to 
the  grave  with  him  !” 

That’s  a  fair  question.  I  am  not  well 
qualified  to  talk  about  investments  of 
wealth,  but  I  know  exactly  what  I  should 
do  with  a  million  dollars  if  I  had  it. 
But  here  I  am  at  the  fence  which  ends 
my  pasture.  Perhaps  I  may  give  my 
ideas  later.  h.  w.  c. 


NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES 
Cedar  in  Swamps 

What  can  you  say  regarding  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  swamp  cedar  in  a  marsh  on  which 
soft  maple  will  grow?  It  is  decidedly 
marshy,  but  at  the  same  time  a  part  ot 
the  marsh  is  sufficiently  high  so  that  the 
soft  maples  have  apparenly  run  out  the 
flags.  If  you  think  swamp  cedar  would 
be  a  success  there,  what  would  be  the 
best  way  to  get  them  started?  E.  s.  c. 

Vergennes,  Vt. 

I  cannot  give  you  any  encouragement 
to  the  hope  that  swamp  cedar  will  grow 
in  a  marsh  where  soft  maple  has  been 
flooded  out  or  run  out  by  flags.  Marshes 
represent  the  most  difficult  problem  which 
we  have  in  reforesting.  Soft  maple,  wil¬ 
low,  black  ash,  white  cedar,  and  black 
spruce  are  about  the  only  trees  which 
grow  in  our  Northern  swamps.  Even 
these  grow  so  slowly  under  swamp  con¬ 
ditions  that  they  are  not  profitable. 


Red  Cedar  from  Seed 

I  wish  to  know  how  to  plant  red  cedar ; 
would  like  to  know  how  to  prepare  the 
berries  and  soil  to  get  young  plants,  as 
my  trees  are  full  of  blueberries.  When 
or  wrhat  time  of  the  year  must  I  gather 
the  seed,  and  how  plant  them?  f.  l.  r. 

'Stratford,  Iowa. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  pick  the  ber¬ 
ries  when  they  are  ripe  on  the  trees, 
and  rub  them  so  as  to  separate  the  coat¬ 
ing  from  the  berry  itself.  The  berries 
may  then  be  sown  in  a  seedbed,  much  as 
you  would  radish  seed.  They  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  in  the  bed  for  two  or 
three  years  before  transplanting  them. 
The  seeds  will  not  germinate  until  the 
second  or  third!  year.  In  order  to  hasten 
their  germination  they  may  be  plunged 
for  three  or  four  seconds  in  boiling  water. 
I  would  suggest,  however,  that  this  be 
considered  as  an  experiment,  and  only  a 
portion  of  the  seed  so  treated. 

Cuttings  are  often  made  of  growing 
wood.  These  are  cut  in  the  Fall  and 
placed  under  glass,  either  out  of  doors  or 
in  a  greenhouse.  They  should  be  set  right 
side  up  in  moist  sand.  As  a  rule,  those 
with  needle-shaped  leaves  root  more  easily 
than  those  with  scale-like  leaves. 


Pruning  Conifers 

I  have  some  small  Scotch  pines  nearly 
20  years  of  age,  but  trees  grow  slowly 
here.  Would  they  benefit  by  pruning  away 
the  bottom  limbs?  In  general,  may  a 
conifer  be  benefited  by  pruning? 

Cape  Cod,  Mass.  e.  l.  s. 

You  ask  if  it  would  benefit  the  trees  to 
prune  away  the  lower  branches.  I  would 
most  heartily  urge  that  you  do  not  do  any 
pruning,  except  where  the  limbs  are  al¬ 
ready  dead.  It  might  be  desirable,  how¬ 
ever,  to  go  into  this  patch  of  pine  and 
select  the  small  spindling  trees  which  are 
being  overtopped  by  more  vigorous  ones, 
and  cut  them  out.  This  to  be  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  weeding,  and  should  result  in 
materially  increased  growth  on  the  part 
of  the  remaining  trees.  On  the  whole, 
pruning  of  conifers  is  not  satisfactory. 
The  leaves  are  laboratories  which  make 
possible  the  assimilation  of  plant  food. 
Evergreen  trees  do  not  put  out  new  leaves 
except  during  the  early  Spring  of  each 
year.  Accordingly,  pruning  often  reduces 
the  rate  of  growth.  g.  h.  o. 
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them  every  time 


T  TALL’S  Nicotine  Sulphate 
^  kills  plant  lice  and  simi¬ 
lar  insects.  You  can  depend 
upon  it  to  rid  your  trees  of 
these  pests.  Being  a  vege¬ 
table  extract,  it  will  not  harm 
fruit,  flower  or  foliage. 

It  is  very  economical  also. 
Made  up  as  a  spray,  it  costs 
less  than  2c.  a  gallon. 

Buy  from  your  dealer.  If 
he  is  not  supplied,  send  us 
your  order  along  with  his 
name. 

Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 

1U  East  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


5» 

40%  ^  eCfltffr0* 

NICOTINE  SULPHATE 


Spreads  the  Spray  and  Makes  It  Stay 


KAY50 


Without  Kayso 


KAYSO  gives  complete  coverage  of 
_  Lime  Sulfur  or  Bordeaux  on  open¬ 
ing  buds,  unfolding  leaves  and  blossoms. 
This  means  the  greatest  protection  a- 
gainst  Scab,  Brown  Rot  or  other  fungous 
infection. 

Kayso  causes  the  spray  to  dry  quickly  in  a 
durable  coating  and  enables  the  orchardist  to 
get  the  greatest  benefit  from  sprays  that  are 
applied  in  rainy  weather — because  with  Kayso 
added  such  sprays  do  not  wash  off. 

Kayso  makes  the  delayed  dormant  spray  of 
Lime  Sulfur  and  Nicotine  Sulfate  of  highest 
effectiveness  against  Aphids,  Psylla,  Red  Bug 
and  Thrips  because  it  spreads  the  Nicotine 
and  makes  it  stick. 

Kayso  greatly  retards  chemical  reaction  be¬ 
tween  Lime  Sulfur  and  Arsenate  of  Lead — no 
sludge  or  very  little  is  formed. 

Kayso  makes  Nicotine  Sulfate  really  effec¬ 
tive  when  combined  with  Arsenate  of  Lead 
for  it  liberates  the  Nicotine  and  spreads  it 
over  the  insects. 

Kayso  makes  the  spray  cover  smooth  bark 
in  a  durable  coating  and  spreads  it  into  cracks 
and  crevices  where  San  Jose  Scale  and  similar 
pests  seek  protection. 


With 

Kayso 


These  illustrations,  made 
from  actual  photographs, 
show  apples  sprayed  with 
arsenate  of  lead.  The  apple 
on  the  left  shows  the  result 
of  the  ordinary  method  — 
the  branch  on  the  right 
shows  the  perfect  spread 
with  Kayso  added. 


POTATO  GROWERS:  Kayso  will  spread  your  sprays  and 
make  them  stick,  rain  or  shine — a  trial  will  convince  you. 


CALIFORNIA  CENTRAL  CREAMERIES,  INC. 


175  FRANKLIN  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO 
LOS  ANGELES 


r 
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Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  coupon  to  New  York  Office 


Enclosed  please  find  40  cents.  Mall  me  sample  pack¬ 
age  KAYSO,  sufficient  for  200  gallons  of  spray. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nrw- 
Y  orker  v,  hen  writing  the  advertiser.  , 


THE  two  New  York  Experiment  Stations  at 
Geneva  and  Ithaca  have  been  consolidated — 
both  being  put  under  control  of  the  Hoard  of  Control 
;n;  Cornell.  There  was  really  no  opposition  to  this 
move.  The  Board  of  Control  of  both  stations  and 
every  worker  and  member  of  the  faculty  favored 
the  change,  it  will  mean  economy  of  operation  and 
more  efficient  work  at  both  places.  Geneva  will  be 
brought  closer  to  the  people  of  the  State  through 
the  machine  for  publicity  which  Cornell  has  built 
up.  The  new  arrangement  does  not  mean  that  the 
Geneva  Station  will  be  moved  to  Cornell.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  there  will  he  a  readjustment  of  the  work.  For 
example,  most  of  the  studies  in  dairying  may  go  to 
Cornell,  and  most  of  the  horticultural  work  be 
located  at  Geneva.  There  will  be  no  rivalry  or 
trouble  about  it,  and  we  think  the  new  arrangement 
will  prove  to  be  a  wise  move. 

* 

I1E  culture  of  small  fruits,  like  strawberries 
and  bush  fruits,  is  working  back  into  the  coun¬ 
try — removed  from  town  and  city.  Of  course  such 
fruits  have  always  been  shipped,  but  the  best  profit 
G  obtained  when  they  can  be  sold  direct  without 
exjiensive  transportation.  A  new  way  of  selling  is 
helping  consumption  and  also  the  big  problem  of 
finding  pickers.  A  farmer  will  plant  his  crop  and 
give  it  good  care.  Then,  just  before  the  fruit  is 
ready  to  pick,  he  advertises  a  family  trade.  People 
are  invited  to  come  with  their  families  and  do  their 
own  picking  at  a  reduction  of  about  one-third  the 
retail  price.  The  farmer  will  lend  the  baskets  and 
crates.  Usually  several  families  combine,  come  with 
•i  small  army  of  pickers,  and  take  half  a  dozen 
crates  or  more.  By  using  tact  and  judgment  the 
farmer  can  organize  this  group  so  they  will  do  little 
damage,  and  sometimes  they  will  stay  and  pick  his 
surplus.  People  tell  us  they  can  sell  everything 
they  can  raise  by  this  method — from  strawberries 
to  sour  cherries.  It  largely  settles  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion,  and  gives  about  as  much  net  return  as  when 
the  berries  are  sent  to  market.  It  also  advertises 
and  sells  peaches,  apples,  potatoes  and  other  produce. 
Then  again  it  relieves  the  load  in  the  market,  and 
helps  to  relieve  the  surplus.  Of  course  there  are 
farmers  who  never  would  care  to  work  that  way, 
hut  we  know  there  are  others  who  make  the  plan 
succeed. 

MB.  DEVENDORF’S  article  on  first  page  gives 
us  all  something  to  think  about.  While  eveiw 
quart  of  milk  that  Eastern  dairymen  can  produce 
ought  to  find  a  ready  market  in  our  cities,  we  all 
know  that  consumption  is  less  than  it  should  he.  It 
will  be  easy  to  flood  the  market  and  make  a  sur¬ 
plus.  Can  we  help  this  by  planning  to  produce  and 
sell  more  Eastern  beef?  Mr.  Devendorf  thinks  so, 
and  he  has  made  good  on  his  own  proposition.  A 
number  of  cowmen  here  and  thex-e  have  done  the 
same  thing.  We  know  one  man  who  sold  nearly 
three  tons  of  such  beef  last  Winter — direct  to  con¬ 
sumers.  We  had  one  big  chunk  of  this  beef  sent 
several  hundred  miles  by  parcel  post.  It  was  excel¬ 
lent  in  quality — as  good  beef  as  we  ever  tasted.  At 
wholesale  the  usual  buyers  would  not  pay  over  11 
cents  a  pound  for  dressed  beef,  but  when  sold  at 
retail  iu  good-sized  chunks  this  beef  averaged  IT 
cents  a  pound.  We  believe  there  are  many  board¬ 
ing-houses,  hotels  and  large  families  that  would 
gladly  buy  such  beef  in  cold  weather,  when  ship¬ 
ment  will  be  safe.  Or  it  is  possible  to  put  part  of 
such  beef  into  cans  right  on  the  farm.  This  has 
already  been  done  successfully  by  farmers.  A  group 
of  farmers  in  some  community  where  the  people  are 
on  good  terms  can  combine,  put  up  a  small  slaugh¬ 
ter-house  and  do  a  fair  business.  We  think  the 


market  could  be  found.  There  is  a  general  feeling 
among  farmers  that  the  new  merger  of  packers  and 
slaughter-houses  will  result  in  a  market  with  less 
competition  than  ever  before.  We  shall  need  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  laws  which  will  permit  us  to  slaughter 
and  distribute  without  being  choked  off  with  red 
tape.  It  would  he  easy  to  kill  off  a  small  enterprise 
of  this  sort  if  the  big  packers  are  to  control  or  dic¬ 
tate  inspection  and  distribution.  About  30  years 
ago  our  rural  districts  were  well  supplied  with  local 
slaughter-houses  where  farm  animals  were  dressed 
and  distributed  through  local  butchers.  Slowly  hut 
steadily  they  began  to  disappear — driven  out  by  the 
steady  encroachments  of  the  beef  packing  monopoly. 
At  that  time  The  R.  N.-Y.  interviewed  the  leading 
farmers  of  the  State,  asking  what  could  he  done  to 
save  the  meat  industry  to  our  people.  The  unani¬ 
mous  answer  was  to  keep  up  and  patronize  the  local 
slaughter-houses  and  butcher  shops.  But  there 
came  the  splitting  up  of  New  York  farming  into 
specialties — fruit  growing,  potato  raising,  sheep  in¬ 
dustry  and  milk  dairying.  Many  farmers  becatoe 
specialists,  growing  some  special  product  and  buy¬ 
ing  most  of  their  bread  or  flour,  meat  or  butter. 
The  local  slaughter-houses  faded  away,  and  we  were 
fed  from  the  packing  houses.  Now  the  swing  may 
be  the  other  way.  We  may  be  forced  to  take  up 
beef-making  in  a  small  way  as  a  side  line* 

* 

N  all  the  long  years  we  have  spent  tn  the  business 
of  farm  journalism  we  never  before  saw  the 
time  when  so  many  farmers  seem  to  have  reached 
the  very  end  of  their  rope.  Every  day  brings  new 
stories  of  distress.  They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  old- 
time  farmers  who  have  been  in  the  business  for 
years.  Such  men.  even  if  unable  to  make  any  profit, 
can  usually  make  a  living,  and  are  not  often  sold 
out  except  as  the  result  of  sickness  or  some  sort  of 
unexpected  calamity.  Most  of  the  people  who  write 
us  are  back-to-tlie-landers,  or  people  who  took  a 
speculator’s  chance  on  some  farm  contract.  As  a 
rule  they  started  in  the  early  years  of  the  war,  when 
prices  were  rising  and  prospects  were  rosy.  Some¬ 
one  sold  them  a  farm  and  stock  at  an  inflated  price. 
They  paid  all  the  cash  they  had — perhaps  10  per  cent 
of  the  purchase  price — gave  a  chattel  mortgage  on 
the  stock  and  fixtures,  and  signed  a  contract  under 
which  they  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  sum  each  year. 
They  are  to  have  a  deed  when  they  have  paid  half 
the  price  of  the  farm.  Nine  out  of  10  of  them  never 
should  have  signed  any  such  agreement.  It  is  a  jug- 
handled  contract,  under  which  a  newcomer  does  not 
have  one  chance  in  20  for  paying  out.  As  a  rule, 
such  contracts  are  formed  as  a  definite  part  of  a 
form  of  legal  robbery.  The  farm  owner  takes  no 
risk  at  all,  and  in  most  cases  he  expects  in  the  end 
to  get  all  the  tenant  can  pay  and  then  get  the  farm 
hack  to  sell  once  more.  Given  a  fair  chance,  some 
of  these  men  could  have  paid  out.  They  thought  the 
war  would  last  for  years,  with  continued  high  prices 
for  all  farm  products.  Instead  of  that,  ‘’deflation” 
has  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  make  their  pay¬ 
ments.  Some  of  them  could  keep  going  if  they 
could  obtain  a  loan,  but  under  their  contract  they 
have  no  security  to  offer.  There  is  no  showing  in 
equity  for  the  money  they  have  paid.  A  good  share 
of  the  complaint  about  farm  conditions  can  be  traced 
to  such  cases.  There  are  so  many  of  them  in  the 
East  that  the  problem  looms  up  large,  and  must  be 
considered.  Most  of  these  people,  of  course,  took  a 
gambler’s  chance  on  such  a  contract.  We  may  say 
of  some  of  them,  at  least,  that,  they  ought  to  have 
known  better,  yet  they  were  desperately  in  need  of 
a  home  for  their  families.  No  doubt  some  of  them 
have  been  extravagant  or  even  foolish  in  some  ex¬ 
penditures.  Others  perhaps  never  could  succeed ; 
yet  there  are  many  who  have  made  a  gallant  strug¬ 
gle  and  who  deserve  to  win  out.  Defeat  will  dis¬ 
courage  and  embitter  them  for  life.  YTet,  what  can 
be  done?  With  all  the  money  in  the  world  there 
ought  to  he  some  fund  from  which  such  people  can 
obtain  relief.  Some  of  them  write  us  about  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  laws  as  applied  to  farmers.  We  shall  explain 
them  fully  next  week,  and  also  tell  the  story  of  a 
typical  case  of  this  sort. 

* 

IIE  United  States  Supreme  Court,  by  a  vote  of 
live  to  three,  has  decided  that  the  minimum 
wage  law  is  unconstitutional.  Its  theory  is  that 
Congress  cannot  fix  rates  of  payment  for  labor.  The 
case  came  before  the  court  from  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Congress  makes  the  laws  to  govern  that 
district.  Under  this  law  it  was  claimed  that  a  board 
of  arbitration  might  set  a  minimum  figure  for  wages 
in  any  industry,  so  that  it  would  not  be  legal  to  pay 
less  than  this  certain  amount  for  a  certain  service. 
The  law  referred  to  women  and  minor  girls,  and 
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was  much  like  the  laws  now  being  considered  in 
several  of  the  States.  The  court  decided  that  this 
law  interfered  with  the  liberty  of  contract  guaran¬ 
teed  under  the  Constitution.  It  also  discriminates 
in  favor  of  women.  Formerly  women  did  not  have 
equal  rights  with  men  in  voting  or  making  contracts. 
The  court  holds  that  now  they  are  as  able  to  make 
contracts  as  men,  and  therefore  they  do  not  need 
special  legislation.  This  legislation  for  minimum 
wage  laws  is  usually  based  on  a  desire  to  protect  * 
working  iieople  and  is  usually  promoted  by  the  labor 
unions.  Conditions  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
different  from  those  in  the  States,  because  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  District  have  no  vote.  Twelve  of  the 
States  have  laws  to  protect  women  in  industry,  and 
this  decision  may  upset  them  all,  on  the  theory  that 
the  Constitution  guarantees  the  right  to  make  labor 
contracts  without  restraint  from  the  Government. 
One  argument  advanced  by  the  court  is  that  if  the 
police  power  is  invoked  to  fix  a  minimum  wage  it 
may  also  he  used  to  fix  the  limit  of  what  a  man  or 
woman  may  receive  for  their  labor. 

* 

I  axn  now  employed  in  a  factory.  I  find  very  few  of 
the  workers  favor  daylight  saving.  The  bosses,  who 
want  to  get  out  in  their  cars,  favor  it.  To  those  who 
have  no  cars,  one  hour  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  is 
worth  two  in  the  hot  and  dusty  late  afternoon  of  the 
city.  Parents  and  teachers  have  stated,  in  letters  to 
our  local  papers,  that  daylight  saving  is  an  injury  to 
school  children,  as  they  do  not  get  sufficient  sleep,  being 
unwilling  to  go  to  bed  while  it  is  yet  light.  n.  M.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

ERE  is  a  city  man,  a  mill  worker,  opposed  to 
daylight  saving.  There  are  thousands  more 
like  him.  If  it  were  put  to  a  popular  vote,  many  of 
the  towns  now  under  daylight  saving  would  prompt¬ 
ly  go  hack  to  standard  time.  In  most  cases  the  new 
time  has  been  fastened  upon  the  people  against  their 
will.  It  is  the  worst  thing  that  has  happened  to 
farmers  in  many  years.  In  our  own  case,  we  esti¬ 
mate  the  loss  in  labor  efficiency  at  15  per  cent  at 
least.  We  cannot  get  our  hands  out  into  the  wet 
fields  on  the  new  time.  They  simply  will  not  go. 
For  many  parts  of  our  work  the  late  afternoon  is  the 
best  part  of  the  day,  and  we  lose  an  hour  of  it.  No 
one  can  show  any  increase  of  business  or  any  gain 
in  efficiency  through  daylight  saving.  In  90  per  cent 
of  eases  the  argument  for  it  is  simply  that  it  gives 
extra  recreation  and  pleasure,  and  this  is  demoraliz¬ 
ing  our  hired  help.  If  anyone  could  show  any  real 
need  of  it,  or  any  aid  to  national  efficiency,  most  of 
us  would  accept  the  hardship  and  say  nothing,  as 
we  have  in  dozens  of  past  cases.  But  this  is  just  a 
plain  demand  for  more  play  time  on  the  part  of  90 
per  cent  of  those  who  urge  daylight  saving.  What 
means  play  for  city  workers  means  labor  and  loss 
for  farmers.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
puts  it  tliis  way : 

Farmers  get  up  at  daylight  anyway  and  all  their  eco¬ 
nomies  is  fitted  to  this  regulation.  Still,  an  hour  earlier 
means  that  they  must  get  to  the  city  markets  an  hour 
ahead  of  time;  food  and  milk  trains  (although  on  stand¬ 
ard  time  perhaps)  are  advanced  an  hour. 

All  the  agricultural  service  that  goes  to  the  city 
mornings  must  start  practically  at  3 :30  a.  in.  instead 
of  4  :30  a.  in.,  and  heaven  knows  the  latter  hour  is  early 
enough.  When  we  rout  the  farmer  out  of  bed  an  hour 
earlier  he  cannot  go  to  bed  an  hour  earlier,  for  Sum¬ 
mer  is  his  season  of  work,  not  play.  He  must  get  in  his 
crops  and  do  his  chores  and  care  for  the  endless  things 
that  go  with  seed  time  and  harvest. 

That  is  true,  and  not  half  strong  enough.  In 
England  and  France  the  same  struggle  between  city 
and  country  workers  is  found.  Play  for  the  city 
worker  means  loss  and  labor  for  the  farmer. 


Brevities 

Too  many  a  country  church  is  left  in  the  lurch. 

Yes,  what  is  known  as  a  ‘‘Smart  Aleck”  may  be  said 
to  have  Bright’s  disease. 

Putting  jazz  on  the  trees  is  what  our  Western 
friends  call  using  nitrate  of  soda  in  an  orchard. 

Is  it  true,  as  often  stated,  that  the  average  family  on 
a  dairy  farm  uses  less  milk  as  food  than  the  average 
town  family? 

The  Hope  Farm  man  thinks  many  country  people 
are  fed  rather  forcibly  on  agriculture  when  their  nat¬ 
ural  taste  is  for  plain  farming.  Do  you  believe  it? 

We  feel  quite  sure  that  inoculated  sulphur  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage  in  dissolving  crushed  bones.  We 
think  the  sulphur  will  give  better  results  than  wood 
ashes. 

The  barberry  is  a  host  plant  for  a  disease  of  wheat ; 
that  is,  this  disease  lives  part  of  its  life  on  the  bar¬ 
berry  bush.  The  national  government  has  appropriated 
$425,000  for  “eradicating”  this  plant,  and  they  say  this 
will  be  only  half  enough. 

Let  us  repeat  it  over  and  over  again,  the  second  wife 
of  a  man  has  just  as  much  right  to  a  share  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  property  as  the  first  wife.  If  a  woman  is  legally 
married  to  a  man  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how 
many  wives  he  has  had  before.  The  present  legal  wife 
inherits.  Do  not  let  anyone  bluff  or  fool  you  away  from 
that. 
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Let  Us  Have  the  Investigation 

ENATOR  NATHAN  STRAUS,  JR.,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  agricultural  committee,  has  proposed 
a  legislative  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  high 
cost  of  food  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  low 
price  of  the  same  food  on  the  farms.  He  wants  to 
know  why  Oregon  apples  are  selling  in  New  York 
City  at  high  prices,  while  apples  of  superior  quality 
are  rotting  On  the  farms  of  the  State  because  it  does 
not  pay  the  farmers  to  pick  and  ship  them,  and  why 
the  farmer  gets  four  to  five  cents  a  quart  for  milk 
that  sells  in  the  city  from  16  to  20  cents  a  quart. 
These  questions  and  many  more  of  the  same  tenor 
have  been  discussed  and  answered  by  us  many  times 
in  the  last  thirty-odd  years.  Many  investigations  in 
the  meantime  have  *been  fruitless  of  profitable  re¬ 
sults.  For  these  reasons  we  have  felt  that  we  had 
investigations  enough,  and  that  constructive  eco¬ 
nomic  State  policies  are  the  things  needed.  Senator 
Straus  is  familiar  with  all  this,  but  is  probably 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the  results  of  past  in¬ 
vestigations,  besides  falling  short  of  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  at  the  time,  are  now  out  of  date,  and  gen¬ 
eral  discussions  and  our  revelations  are  not  official. 
Lie  approaches  the  subject  with  a  great  deal  of  sin¬ 
cere  enthusiasm,  and  takes  the  broad  view  that  it 
should  serve'  both  producer  and  consumer.  The  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  good  service  is  unlimited.  The  work 
interrupted  and  strangled  during  the  war  must  be 
renewed  some  time,  and  the  time  is  right  for  it  now. 
We  therefore  approve  the  suggestion  for  an  inquiry 
of  all  the  marketing  conditions  affecting  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  farm  products,  as  proposed  by  Senator 
Straus. 

One  circumstance  alone  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify -an  inquiry  at  this  time.  The  Port  of  New 
York  Commission  is  proposing  drastic  changes  in  the 
transportation  problems  of  the  city.  Other  indus¬ 
tries  are  looking  after  their  particular  needs.  The 
farm  and  food  part  of  the  problem  needs  considera¬ 
tion.  The  committee  should  and  no  doubt  would 
thoroughly  explore  this  field,  and  propose  an  effi¬ 
cient  means  for  the  entrance  of  food  products  to  the 
city,  and  an  economic  distribution  of  it  to  urban 
consumers.  By  all  means  let  us  have  the  investiga¬ 
tion. 


A  Problem  Under  the  Milk  Can  Law 

When  one  farmer  buys  a  milk  can  from  another 
farmer  or  anyone  else,  supposing  that  the  seller  has 
the  right  to  sell  it,  has  the  new  owner  a  right  to  use 
the  can  under  the  proposed  new  law?  The  farmer  has 
no  way  of  getting  these  cans  except  as  they  are  given 
him  in  exchange  for  his  own.  What  becomes  of  the 
fanner’s  cans?  tv.  s. 

New  York. 

HE  mere  fact  that  you  buy  a  can  and  pay  for  it 
in  good  faith  is  not  enough.  If  you  wake  up 
some  morning  and  find  one  of  your  horses  gone,  but 
recognize  the  horse  later  down  town  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  hack  driver  who  bought  him  in  good  faith 
from  a  gypsy,  you  can  prove  ownership  and  take  the 
horse  home.  “Let  the  buyer  beware”  is  the  old  law. 
It  is  yet  pretty  generally  applied.  This,  of  course, 
applies  when  property  of  any  kind  is  found  in  the 
possession  of  a  person  who  has  no  rightful  title  to 
it.  The  seller  cannot  give  good  title  to  property  un¬ 
less  his  own  title  is  good. 

The  owner,  however,  has  the  right  to  sell,  give 
away  or  exchange  his  property.  This  applies  to  milk 
cans  as  well  as  other  property.  The  milk  can  law, 
bad  as  it  is,  recognizes  that  principle  and  makes  the 
provision  that  possession  of  the  can  “without  the 
consent  of  the  owner”  is  presumptive  evidence  of 
violation  of  the  law.  If  you  have  consent  of  the 
owner  there  is  no  violation.  Consent  goes  with  a 
sale,  rental,  loan  or  exchange  by  the  owner.  If  you 
are  using  a  dealer’s  can  with  his  consent,  and  can 
prove  it,  you  would  be  justified  in  defending  your 
possession  with  a  big  stick  against  an  agent. 

No  dairyman  goes  to  a  depot  and  steals  cans.  He 
could  hardly  do  so,  if  he  tried.  He  gets  them,  if  at 
all,  through  the  carelesness  or  deliL>erate  consent  of 
the  owner.  It  is  well,  however,  to  have  a  care  about 
buying  cans  of  a  third  party  without  proof  of  his 
title  to  them. 

The  can  taken  from  the  farmer  in  exchange  for 
other  cans  probably  falls  ultimately  into  the  hands 
of  a  class  of  dealers  who  change  the  names  and  use 
them  as  their  own. 


As  Others  See  Us 

Do  You  Know  Such  Farmers? 

Having  x*ead  with  interest  and  some  little  amusement 
the  different  ideas  of  farming  set  forth  on  page  505- 
506,  I  wish  to  add  my  -bit.  There  are  in  my  county 
quite  a  number  of  up-to-date  progressive  farmers  who 
lay  great  stress  on  the  newer  methods.  They  have 


joined  the  Grange,  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  and  are  ready  to  join  anything  and  everything 
that  will  promise  a  few  present  easy  dollars.  The  hus¬ 
band  and  father  who  is  a  dairyman  gets  up  some  time 
in  the  night,  milks  the  cows,  and  through  all  kinds  of 
roads  and  weather  gets  the  milk  to  a  distant  station 
about  daylight.  A  large  part  of  the  feed  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  milk  is  purchased  commercial  by-products. 
The  family  washing  goes  to  the  village  laundry.  The 
bread  is  bought  from  the  baker,  the  meat  from  the 
butcher.  Most  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  along  with 
the  bogus  butter,  come  from  the  village  grocer.  There 
is  no  milk  for  calves  and  pigs,  no  time  to  fuss  with  a 
garden,  with  fruits  or  flowers  or  even  with  chickens. 
Father  is  tremendously  busy.  The  sons  of  working  age, 
if  at  home  at  all,  are  mostly  away  somewhere  with  the 
car.  The  hired  men,  when  they  can  be  had,  lazily  wend 
their  ways  about  the  farm.  Mother  and  the  girls,  how¬ 
ever,  are  mostly  able  to  snatch  a  few  moments  in  the 
morning  to  listen  in  on  the  telephone  to  the  latest 
neighborhood  gossip,  and  sometimes  to  listen  on  the 
radiophone  to  a  wider  range  of  chatter 

The  young  people  motor  in  to  the  movies  and  to  other 
city  and  village  attractions.  Mother  and  the  older 
girls  make  frequent  shopping  excursions  cityward,  where 
they  talk  learnedly  of  the  latest  models  in  cars,  wail  at 
the  high  cost  of  gas,  the  poor  quality  and  exorbitant 
prices  for  silk  lingerie  and  other  daily  necessities  and 
accessories.  With  the  Grange,  the  lodges,  the  clubs  and 
other  social  functions  and  activities,  they  are  kept  so 
everlasting  busy  that  home  is  no  longer  home ;  it  is 
merely  a  place  to  eat  and  sleep  and  give  vent  to  jang- 


SOME  of  our  city  friends  complain  if  the  postman, 
who  brings  their  letters  to  the  door,  is  five  min¬ 
utes  late.  What,  would  they  do  if  they  lived  in  the 
country,  where  the  rural  mail  box  has  to  be  dug 
out,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture?  This 
photograph  was  taken  in  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y., 


just  after  one  of  the  late  Winter  storms.  The  mail 
box  stands  on  top  of  a  post.  The  snow  on  the  road 
is  but  slightly  drifted  at  this  point;  it  is  about  the 
average  depth.  It  is  well  enough  for  all  of  you  to 
realize  how  “the  other  half  lives.” 


ling  nerves.  The  younger  children  are  necessarily  neg¬ 
lected,  their  education  and  training  being  more  and 
more  left  in  the  hands  of  strangers.  Home  ties  are  be¬ 
ing  broken,  sacred  family  relations  are  being  severed. 
And  this  hectic,  nerve-racking  life  of  jazz  is  called  pro¬ 
gressive,  called  up-to-date  farming,  where  hope  dwelleth 
in  a  golden  paradise  that  shall  be  born  of  organization 
and  of  legislative  enactment. 

The  last  two  or  three  years,  however,  have  been 
rather  hard  on  this  class  of  farmers.  The  returns  for 
the  one  or  two  things  they  have  had  to  sell  have  not 
been  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  many  things  they 
have  had  to  buy.  Many  of  them  are  selling  out  and 
expect  to  go  to  the  cities,  where  they  hope  to  find  a 
broader  scope  for  their  separate  and  several  abilities ; 
and  it  is  good  to  know  that  there  are  still  left  in  the 
country  a  few  families  like  that  of  Mr.  Perry,  and  like 
that  of  Mr.  Coon,  who  have  joined  the  soil,  who  have 
also  joined  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and 
thereby  have  founded  a  home,  and  are  able  to  live ;  able 
to  find  contentment  and  the  joy  of  living  through  the 
lean  years,  as  well  as  through  the  fat  ones,  and  also  are 
continually  able  to  contribute  their  full  share  to  the 
sustenance,  and  to  the  welfare  of  their  followmen. 

E.  W. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  has  been  said  of  us  that  we  print  matter 
which  no  other  farm  paper  will  use.  That  is  right. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  seeks  the  real,  crude  truth  about  farming. 
That  is  not  to  be  found  in  placid  contentment  or  in 
violent  attacks  upon  the  present  conditions.  No  true 
progress  can  ever  come  as  the  result  of  special  pleading 
or  one-sided  argument.  We  want  it  all.  The  above 
letter  describes  a  type  of  farmer  which  we  hope  is  not 
common.  Do  you  know  any  such?  Are  they  increasing 
in  your  section?  Are  they  “leaders”  in  thought  and 
organization  work? 


We  Have  Got  To  Do  It  Ourselves 

Eggs:  Market  closed  weak;  paying  prices  to  farm¬ 
ers,  standards,  18c. 

Farm  Implements:  Mowers,  5-ft.  cut,  $35  to  $37. 
The  auction  sales  of  harvesters  were  largely  attended, 
and  prices  were,  in  the  main,  satisfactory. 

Why  should  the  first  item  be  true,  and  the  second 
imaginary? 

Supply  and  demand,  the  economists  tell  us.  But  let 
us  reason  ru-orber.  For  several  thousand  years  the 


tillers  of  the  soil  have  been  producing  food,  and  as  for 
the  visible  supply  on  hand  there  have  been  in  the  last 
year  many  people  who  starved  to  death.  Then  imagine 
what  would  happen  if  for  one  year  only  there  should 
be  a  total  failure  of  food  crops  in  the  United  States 
alone.  So  it  would  seem  that  the  farmer  may  assuredly 
reckon  on  a  demand  for  what  he  may  raise. 

Mark  Sullivan  once  wrote  that  the  people  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  furnished  the  most  interesting  school  of  sociology 
in  the  country,  and  perhaps  her  farmer’s  are  uncon¬ 
sciously  pointing  the  way  that  will  lead  to  a  more 
equitable  return  for  (heir  labor.  Briefly,  it  is  the  asso¬ 
ciation  with  teeth.  The  daily  press  reported  last  season 
that  one  cantaloupe  grower,  against  the  rules  of  the 
association,  picked  several  crates  of  green  melons.  The 
inspector  fined  him  $50  and  destroyed  the  melons. 
Again,  later  in  the  season,  under  heavy  shipments,  the 
markets  showed  signs  of  breaking,  and  orders  were 
issued  that  no  melons  be  shipped.  Not  a  melon  was 
shipped  until  the  price  recovered  sufficiently,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  association,  to  give  profitable  returns. 

Let  .us  try  to  imagine  what  would  happen  if  each 
potato  growing  State  had  its  association  with  teeth,  and 
all  were  merged  into  a  national  association  with  jaws. 
At  the  opening  of  the  season  the  national  association 
would  fix  a  fair  price  and  prepare  to  make  starch  or 
alcohol  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  possible  surplus.  The 
all-important  question  would  be :  Could  the  association 
controlling  most  of  the  crop  also  control  the  price? 
Much  might  be  written,  but  I  will  ask  one  question  in¬ 
stead.  If  the  United  States  Steel  Company,  or  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  owned  the  major  part  of  a  crop, 
would  they  sell  it  below  cost  of  production? 

California.  p.  b.  Crosby. 


Preparing  for  the  Apple  Exposition 

Fruit  growers  of  the  East  interested  in  the  Eastern 
Apple  Exposition  and  Fruit  Show,  to  be  held  November 
3  to  10,  1923,  at  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  Yoi’k  City, 
held  a  meeting  April  10  at  the  Commodore  Hotel  to 
discuss  and  perfect  plans.  Representatives  were  there 
from  eight  Eastern  apple  growing  States.  Everyone 
present  was  enthusiastic  and  thought  that  this  might 
•  easily  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  px-ofitable  educational 
and  advertising  expositions  relative  to  the  Eastern  fruit 
growing  industry  that  has  ever  been  arranged.  It  was 
also  believed  that  its  influence  upon  the  packing,  sale 
and  use  of  Eastern  apples  might  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  Eastern  apple  growing.  It  is  not  the 
p impose  of  the  fruit  growers  back  of  this  exposition  to 
run  down  or  try  to  discredit  apples  or  other  fruit  grown 
in  any  other  section,  and  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

“There  never  having  been  any  authorized  statement 
issued  by  the  Eastern  Apple  Exposition  and  Fruit  Show 
derogatory  to  any  other  sections  of  the  United  States, 
published  articles  to  the  contrary  : 

“Resolved,  That  the  purpose  of  the  Easteni  Apple 
Exposition  and  Fruit  Show  is  to  advertise  Eastern- 
grown  fruit  and  fruit  products ;  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  Eastern-grown  apples  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  pack ;  to  educate  the  consuming  public 
to  use  more  fruit  and  fruit  products;  to  encourage  a 
greater  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  fruit  growers  in 
advertising  their  own  products,  and  to  stimulate  interest 
in  every  way  in  the  fruit  industry  in  the  Eastern 
States.” 

The  Eastern  States,  however,  do  intend  to  present 
for  public  exhibition  and  test  apples  grown  in  the  East 
that  cannot  be  excelled  for  flavor  and  quality,  also 
apples  of  an  appearance  that  will  please  the  eye  as 
well  as  the  palate,  and  they  intend  also  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  these  Eastern  apples  can  be  grown  close 
to  the  Eastern  city  consumer,  and  are  his  most  economi¬ 
cal  source  of  supply.  They  also  expect  to  instruct  the 
consumer  as  to  what  varieties  to  purchase  for  cooking, 
baking  and  dessert,  and  that  the  best  of  these  are  grown 
in  the  Eastern  States. 

Fruit  cooking  demonstrations  will  be  held  throughout 
the  Exposition,  apple  and  other  Eastern  fruit  products  of 
all  kinds  will  be  shown.  Everyone  attending  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  personally  testing  Eastern  apples.  This 
project  is  certainly  one  that  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Delaware.  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  every 
New  England  State  and  New  York  can  all  co-operate  iii. 
and  not  a  single  one  of  the  13  can  afford  to  keep  out. 

Every  one  left  the  meeting  for  home  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  going  back  home  and  arousing  more  interest. 
We  must  show  our  possibilities  and  also  exhibit  fruit 
in  commercial  packages  that  can  be  supplied  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  trade  in  commercial  quantities.  We  have 
got  to  use  greater  care  in  growing  and  packing,  and 
this  will  sui’ely  pay.  b. 


New  York  State  Notes 

The  county  wool  associations  are  getting  active  again 
now  that  the  clip  is  being  taken.  Steuben  County  is 
prepai’ing  to  get  into  the  State  pool  again  with  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  that  will  be  loaded.  Last  year 
the  local  association  pooled  30.500  lbs.  The  directors 
of  the  association  look  for  the  amount  this  year  to 
reach  the  100.000  mark. 

Now  that  Wyoming  County  has  received  its  countv 
appropriation  for  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis,  there 
is  started  an  active  canvass  to  get  the  breeders  lined 
up  so  as  to  carry  on  the  work  economically.  Castile  is 
the  township  that  has  already  secured  the  most  breeders 
interested  in  the  project,  so  the  work  will  start  in  that 
township. 

Although  the  picnic  season  seems  a  long  way  off. 
active  associations  that  are  planning  their  work  ahead 
have  already  named  the  date.  The  Genesee  County 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association  has  selected  the  date 
of  June  23.  This  was  arranged  at  their  last  monthly 
meeting.  At  the  same  time  the  association  ai-ranged  to 
give  a  purebred  calf  as  a  prize  for  the  junior  project 
work  which  holds  its  county  exhibit  at  the  county  fair. 

The  fruit  growei’s  around  Geneva  are  interested  in 
establishing  a  new  storage  plant  to  care  for  the  fruit 
that  is  handled  by  the  Western  New  Yoi’k  Co-operative 
Apple  Packing  Association.  A  number  of  growers  belli 
a  meeting  in  Geneva  on  April  4  and  discussed  the  value 
and  possibilities  of  a  storage  plant  there.  The  proposed 
storage  will  have  a  capacity  of  60,000  barrels. 

The  spray  service  that  has  been  successfully  carried 
on  by  the  Wayne  County  Farm  Bureau  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  this  year.  The  value  of  this  service  is  more 
striking  since  the  advent  of  the  central  apple  packing 
associations.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  members  of 
the  spi*ay  associations  have  averaged  97  cents  on  Bald¬ 
wins  and  85  cents  on  Greenings  more  than  men  living 
in  the  same  communities  who  have  not  been  members 
of  the  association.  E.  A.  f. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

The  Ways 

To  every  man  there  openeth 
A  Way,  and  Ways  and  a  Way, 

And  the  High  Soul  climbs  the  High  way, 
And  the  Low  Soul  gropes  the  Low, 

And  in  between,  on  the  misty  flats, 

The  rest  drift  to  and  fro. 

But  to  every  man  there  openeth 
A  High  way  and  a  IjOw, 

And  every  man  decideth 
The  Way  his  soul  shall  go. 

— JOHN  OXEN II AM. 

* 

Just  what  are  the  women  on  the  farm 
getting  out  of  the  radio?  We  know  how 
enthusiastic  the  men  and  boys  are,  but 
we  would  like  to  know  mother’s  attitude. 
Does  it  rest  her,  soothe  her,  and  make 
her  feel  a  part  of  the  great  w'orld?  Does 
it  add  to  her  personal  culture?  We  al¬ 
ways  find  that  mother  puts  herself  in 
sympathy  with  any  pleasure  that  appeals 
to  her  family,  but  so  far  wre  have  not 
heard  much  about  the  radio  from  her 
personal  point  of  view. 

* 

Looking  at  the  many  costume  blouses 
now  featured  we  find  the  old  familiar 
“tuck-in”  quite  supplanted  by  the  over¬ 
blouse;  either  the  jacquette  shape  or 
those  with  a  cluster  of  swirling  folds  to 
envelope  the  low  waist  line.  Many  of 
these  blouses  are  very  elaborately  beaded 
or  embroidered ;  others  are  of  the  gay 
printed  silks.  A  great  many  of  these 
'blouses  are  finished  by  a  huge  bow  on  one 
hip.  The  fine  handmade  wash  waist  is 
sure  to  be  seen  with  plain  tailored  suits, 
but  for  the  present  blouses  of  the  costume 
type  hold  the  preference. 

* 

The  school  problem  is  country-wide, 
and  the  following  letter  'from  a  New 
Hampshire  woman,  printed  in  the  New 
York  Times,  points  out  some  conditions 
she  sees  in  that  State : 

New  Hampshire’s  educational  policies 
just  now  command  the  attention  of  ex¬ 
pert  educators  out  of  all  proportions  to 
the  State’s  size  and  economic  importance. 
For  New  Hampshire  is  that  delight  of 
the  public  school  expert,  an  experiment 
station  where  under  the  law  of  1919  al¬ 
most  unlimited  school  authority  is  given 
to  a  small  group  of  educators.  Under 
conditions  so  favorable  from  the  educa¬ 
tional  expert’s  standpoint,  results  have 
more  than  a  local  interest.  Intensive 
education  has  reached  its  fullest  realiza¬ 
tion.  All  the  schools  of  the  State,  save 
in  one  city,  have  'been  reduced  to  an 
eight-year  elementary  course.  More  than 
half  the  supervisory  districts  of  the 
State  have  already  been  organized  on  the 
junior  high  plan,  and  it  is  the  avowred 
purpose  of  the  State  authorities  to  make 
this  plan  uniform  all  over  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  The  junior  high  plan,  which  is  the 
fad  of  the  day,  'further  reduces  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grade  work  to  six  years.  That 
is,  at  the  end  of  six  years  all  formal  in¬ 
struction  and  drill  in  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  English  grammar 
and  geography  is  finished. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  accumulated 
some  reliable  and  very  illuminating  evi- 
rence  showing  a  shocking  inefficiency  in 
grade  preparation  under  this  six-year 
plan.  Too  long  continued,  this  means 
utter  demoralization  of  the  teaching  force 
of  the  State,  which  must  conform  to  the 
standard — promote  your  pupils  or  lose 
your  job.  Pupils’  future  interests  and 
teaching  standards  are  being  sacrificed  by 
this  policy  of  junior  high  school  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  Newr  Hampshire  is  set¬ 
ting  the  fashion  for  the  country. 

One  thing  stands  sure  in  all  this  dis¬ 
cussion  over  “What  Is  a  School  For?” 
and  that  is  that  no  true  culture  or  capa¬ 
ble  workmanship  is  possible  except  on  a 
basis  of  thorough  fundamental  training 
in  English  and  arithmetic ;  nor  is  safe 
character-building  possible  on  the  basis 
of  the  present  superficial  standards  of 
the  intensive  plan  of  junior  high  school 
in  New  Hampshire. 

* 

A  Connecticut  correspondent  asks 
for  advice  on  catering  for  Summer  board¬ 
ers.  Some  of  our  readers  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  line.  Perhaps  they  would 
help  the  inquirer.  She  asks  what  to 
serve  for  supper,  and  for  the  hot  meal  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  We  think  the 
most  important  thing  in  catering  for 
Summer  boarders  is  to  be  liberal  with 
fresh  fruits,  vegetables  and  milk.  A  good 
garden  should  be  arranged,  for  its  pro¬ 
ducts  are  “sold”  to  the  boarders.  We 
should  like  all  the  suggestions  possible  on 
this  live  topic. 

A  Garden  of  Wild  Flowers 

With  the  papers  full  of  flower  gardens 
I  want  to  add  mine  to  the  collection.  I 
have  three;  one  is  of  perennials  and  an¬ 
other  is  of  annuals ;  the  third  would,  I 


am  sure,  take  first  prize  for  its  economy. 
In  it  are  Hepaticas,  purple,  wThite  and 
yellow  violets,  dog-tooth  violets,  Dutch¬ 
men’s  breeches,  jacks-in-the-pulpit,  false 
and  true  miterwort,  bellwort,  blue  flag 
Iris,  bloodroot,  tall  coneflower,  Trilliums, 
forget-me-nots,  ginseng  and  honeysuckle 
or  columbine.  All  these  we  have  gath¬ 
ered  from  nearby  wmods  and  transplanted 
to  a  corner  among  a  coarse  growth  of 
ferns.  In  a  pool  below  the  -watering  tub 
we  put  a  clump  of  cowslips  and  more  vio¬ 
lets  and  forget-me-nots,  to  be  rewarded 
by  rank  growth  and  plentiful  blooms. 
Over  the  side  door  Virgin’s  bower  or  wild 
Clematis  is  planted  with  woodbine,  and 
makes  a  pretty  picture  in  Summer,  w'ith 
its  delicate  white  flow'ers,  and  in  the  Fall 
with  the  gray  fuzz  has  gained  for  it  the 
name  of  old  man’s  beard. 

These  are  all  easily  and  cheaply  ob¬ 
tained;  and  are  fully  as  beautiful  as  more 
expensive  ones,  making  an  early  display 
of  bright  foliage  and  gay  and  delicate  col¬ 
oring.  There  are  many  more  that  wre  have 
not  located  yet.  There  are  many  wild 
plants,  too,  that  have  a  brightly  colored 
seed  pod. 

Care  must  be  used  that  no  pest  is  trans' 
planted.  Queen  Anne’s  lace  and  devil’s 
paintbrush  are  beautiful,  but  wre  want  to 
eradicate  them,  not  nurture  them.  About  a 
mile  from  our  home  several  acres  present 
a  snowr-like  appearance  in  early  Summer, 
being  covered  writh  what  looks  to  me  to  be 
beard-tongue  or  Pentstemon,  a  splendid 
array  of  blossoms,  but  w’asted  and  unpro¬ 
ductive  acres. 

iSuch  is  my  wild  flower  garden,  and  I 
pass  on  the  idea,  that  possibly  someone 
else  may  have  one,  too.  w.  J.  L. 


Cottage  Cheese 

All  Summer  long  there  is  usually  an 
abundance  of  sour  milk  on  the  farm. 
This  milk  may  be  made  into  a  very  valu¬ 
able  food  product — cottage  cheese.  It 
contains  most  of  the  protein  of  the  whole 
milk,  a  part  of  the  lime  and  phosphorus, 
and  some  of  the  vitamines.  As  a  protein 


food  it  is  a  valuable  meat  substitute.  The 
whey  which  is  drained  from  the  curd  in 
making  the  cheese  has  nutritive  value 
also,  and  can  be  used  with  good  results 
in  breads,  cakes,  gelatin  desserts  and 
pudding  sauces. 

The  following  recipes  illustrate  some 
wrays  in  which  cottage  cheese  may  be 
served : 

Cottage  Cheese  with  Preserves. — Sea¬ 
son  moist,  creamy  cheese  with  salt  and 
paprika.  Make  into  tiny  balls  and  use 
as  a  garnish  around  a  dish  of  strawberry 
or  cherry  preserves.  Serve  with  bread  or 
crackers.  A  very  dainty  dish  may  be 
made  by  dropping  a  bit  of  jelly  into  tiny 
“nests”  made  of  cottage  cheese. 

Cottage  Cheese  Salad. — Mix  thoroughly 
1  lb.  of  cottage  cheese  with  iy2  table¬ 
spoons  cream,  one  tablespoon  chopped 
parsley  and  salt  to  taste.  Add  one-fourth 
cup  chopped  English  walnut  meats.  Pack 
into  a  mold,  lined  with  waxed  paper,  in 
three  layers,  putting  two  or  three  par¬ 
allel  strips  of  pimento  between  each  layer. 
Cut  in  slices  and  serve  on  lettuce  leaves 
with  French  dressing. 

Cheese  Sauce. — Thicken  one  cup  of 
milk  with  two  tablespoons  of  flour.  Boil 
one  minute.  Add  two  tablespoons  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
This  sauce  is  very  good  to  use  when  pre¬ 
paring  creamed  eggs  on  toast.  A  little 
more  cheese  may  be  added  for  a  sauce  for 
macaroni. 

Pimiento  and  Cottage  Cheese  Roast. — 
Two  cups  of  cooked  Lima  beans.  14  lb. 
cottage  cheese,  five  canned  pimientoes, 
chopped  bread  crumbs  and  salt.  Put  the 
first  three  ingredients  through  a  meat 
chopper.  Mix  thoroughly  and  add  bread 
crumbs  until  stiff  enough  to  form  into  a 
loaf.  Cook  in  the  oven  until  brown,  bast¬ 
ing  occasionally  with  butter  and  water. 

Cottage  Cheese  Pudding  as  a  Main 
Dish. — -Season  one  cup  of  cheese  with 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  tablespoon 
chopped  onion,  paprika  and  two  teaspoons 
chopped  pimientoes.  Put  squares  of  but¬ 
tered  bread,  butter  side  down,  in  the  bot¬ 


tom  of  a  baking  dish  ;  put  in  the  cheese 
on  top  of  the  bread ;  then  put  more 
squares  of  bread,  butter  side  up,  on  top 
of  the  cheese.  Beat  together  one  egg  and 
one  cup  of  milk.  Pour  over  the  bread 
and  cheese  and  cook  in  a  moderate  oven 
until  brown  and  firm  like  custard.  The 
onion  and  pimiento  may  be  left  out,  and 
sugar,  raisins  or  nuts  may  be  added.  This 
will  make  a  very  hearty  dessert  to  serve 
with  a  simple  meal. 

Cottage  cheese  club  sandwich  is  made 
of  two  good-sized  slices  of  toasted  bread 
spread  with  well-seasoned  cottage  cheese 
and  combined  wuth  tomato,  lettuce  and 
mayonnaise  dressing,  or  with  thin  sliced 
cold  ham  spread  wdth  mustard,  lettuce 
and  mayonnaise  dressing. 

MRS.  F.  W.  STILLMAN. 


Canning  Milk 

I  note  Mrs.  S.  B.  G.  says  she  cans  milk. 
Would  you  ask  her  to  send  you  her  meth¬ 
od  of  doing  so?  This  -would  be  of  real 
value  to  many  farm  people  who  keep  only 
one  cow,  and  have  no  milk  during  the 
“dry”  spell  of  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  S. 

For  canning  I  use  home  boiler  with  slat 
in  bottom  of  boiler  made  of  laths.  I  wrrap 
each  can  with  cloth  to  prevent  the  cans 
touching,  or  touching  the  boiler;  this  pre¬ 
vents  breakage.  To  can  milk  and  cream, 
fill  cans  full  of  cold  new  milk  or  cream, 
put  on  new  rubbers  and  glass  top,  not 
putting  clasp  dowm.  Put  in  boiler,  fill 
boiler  with  cold  water  to  shoulder  of  cans. 
Sterilize  1%  hours.  Remove  from  stove 
and  put  clasps  down.  The  milk  is,  and 
tastes  like,  scalded  milk,  but  for  every 
use  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  cream 
can  be  used  for  every  purpose  for  which 
fresh  cream  is  used.  A  little  milk  some¬ 
times  needs  to  be  added  for  whipped 
cream.  If  the  process  of  whipping  be 
continued  a  little,  delicious  butter  will 
be  obtained.  I  opened  a  can  that  had 
been  canned  two  years  and  found  it  all 
right.  MRS.  s.  B.  G. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  RED  WHEEL 


Every  oil  cook  stove  equip' 
ped  with  Lorain  High 
Speed  Burners  has  one  in¬ 
terchangeable  Qiant  Cfiim- 
ney  which  makes  any 
standard  Lorain  Burner  a 
Super-heating  Qiant  Bur¬ 
ner — an  entirely  new  prin¬ 
ciple  in  Oil  Cook  Stove 
CorutrMCtion. 


Read  ttie  “Loi-ain” 
Guarantee 

BECAUSE  the  short  chimney  oil 
stove  burner  produces  an  intense 
flame  which  strikes  directly  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cooking  utensil,  the 
heat  generated  has,  in  the  past,  caused 
the  early  destruction  of  its  vital  part, 
the  inner  combustion  tube. 

This  fault  has  been  completely  elim¬ 
inated  in  the  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil 
Burner  by  making  tlje  inner  combus¬ 
tion  tube  of  “Vesuvius  Metal”  which 
is  not  affected  by  the  destructive  ac¬ 
tion  of  this  intense  heat. 

Therefore,  American  Stove  Com¬ 
pany  now  gives  the  following  un¬ 
conditional  guarantee  with  each 
Lorain  Oil  Burner. 

Should 
the  inner 
combustion  tube  of  the  Lorain 
High  Speed  Oil  Burner  burn 
out  within  10  years  from  date 
of  purchase,  replacement  will 
be  made  entirely  free  of 
charge. 


Guarantee 


Flame  Strikes  Against 
Cooking  Utensil 

IF  you  want  an  Oil  Cook  Stove  that  cooks  as 
quickly  and  as  well  as  a  Gas  Stove  you  must 
get  one  with  a  short  chimney  burner,  where  a 
clean,  odorless,  blue  flame  strikes  directly 
against  the  cooking  utensil. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil 
Burner  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  in  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  homes.  It  gives  an  intense  heat.  It’s  easy 
to  operate.  It  seldom  gets  out  of  order,  or  needs  clean¬ 
ing.  The  wick  won’t  stick,  and  the  vital  parts  won’t 
burn  out.  Read  the  Guarantee. 

Many  famous  manufacturers  of  oil  cook  stoves  now 
have  adopted  the  Lorain  High  Speed  Burner  as  standard 
equipment.  Among  these  many  makes  you’ll  surely  find 
a  stove  that  will  exactly  suit  you  in  size,  style,  color  and 
price.  If  you  can’t  locate  a  dealer  near-by,  write  us,  and 
we’ll  gladly  send  you  the  name  of  the  nearest  one. 


Special  Features 

Patented  Wick-Stop  stops  wick 
at  Correct  Lighting  and  Burn¬ 
ing  Point 

Boil -  Overs”  Can 't  Reach  Wick 

Wick  Seldom  Requires 
Trimming 

The  Wick  Won’t  Stick 
Easy  to  Re-Wick 

Many  famous  makes  of  Oil 
Cook  Stoves  are  now  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  Lorain  High 
Speed  Burner,  including 

QUICK  MEAL-Quick  Meal  Stove 
Co.  Div.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DIRECT  ACTION— National  Stove 
Co.  Div.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

DANGLER— Dangler  Stove  Co. 
Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

CLARK  JEWEL— George  M.  Clark 
&.  Co.  Div.,  Chicago,  I1L 

NEW  PROCESS — New  Process  Stove 
Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


AMERICAN  STOVE  COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Gas  Ranges  Equipped  with  the  Lorain  Oven  Heat  Regulator 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cooking  Appliances 


LORAIN 


HIGH 


SPEED 


OIL  BURNER 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


635 


Gelatin  in  Ice  Cream;  Easy  Frosting 

I  saw  a  request  for  experience  with  ice 
cream  made  with  gelatin.  I  make  it  very 
often,  as  the  family  is  very  fond  of  it,  ami 
I  find  it  easier  to  make  than  almost  any 
other  dessert.  It  is,  of  course,  not  so 
nourishing  as  cream  made  with  eggs  and 
cream,  but  it  is  equally  delicious,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  hearty  meal  is  sufficiently 
filling. 

For  a  quart  of  milk  I  use  1V4  cups 
sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt  as  the  foundation 
for  any  cream.  Heat  one-half  cup  milk 
ad  soak  one-half  package  or  three  round¬ 
ing  teaspoons  of  gelatin  in  a  half  cup  of 
cold  milk  for  five  minutes.  Add  hot  milk 
and  stir  until  dissolved.  Then  add  re¬ 
maining  milk,  sugar  and  salt. 

1.  Vanilla  Ice  Cream. — Add  to  this 
mixture  one  tablespoon  of  vanilla  extract. 

2.  Chocolate  Ice  Cream. — Add  one-half 
tablespoon  vanilla  and  oue-eightli  cup  of 
cocoa.  Cocoa  is  best  mixed  with  hot  milk. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


misses  and  small 
women,  10  and  18 
years.  The  10-year 
size  will  require  494 
yards  of  material  30 
inches  wide,  3% 
yards  44,  3%  yards 
54.  Price  20  cents. 


2107.  Long-waisted 
dress  with  circular 
skirt,  for  misses 
and  small  women, 
10  and  18  years. 
The  10-year  size 

will  require  3% 

yards  of  material  40 
inches  wide,  314 

yards  44,  2%  yards 

54.  20  cents. 


2089.  One  -  piece 
dress,  34  to  42  bust. 
The  medium  size 
will  require  4% 
yards  of  material  30 
or  40  inches  wide, 
3%  yards  44.  20 

cents. 


dress,  34  to  44  bust. 

The  medium  size 

will  require  494 

yards  of  material  30 
inches  wide,  494- 

yards  40,  4  yards  44 
or  54.  20  cents. 


3.  Banana  Ice  Cream.— Add  juice  of 
one-half  lemon  and  four  bananas  put 
through  the  potato  ricer. 

4.  Peach. — Add  one  pint  can  of 
peaches  just  before  freezing.  We  like  it 
better  put  through  the  ricer.  Any  fruit 
may  be  used,  preparing  as  for  any  ice 
cream. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  by  force  of 
necessity  I  recently  discovered  a  most  de¬ 
licious  cake  frosting,  and  one  that  is  very 
quickly  and  easily  made.  One-half  con¬ 
fectioners’  sugar  and  one-half  brown 
sugar;  one  teaspoon  butter  to  every  cup 
of  sugar,  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Add  milk 
in  very  small  quantities  until  of  the  right 
consistency  to  spread.  Add  one  teaspoon 
of  vanilla,  and  you  have  a  mixture  which 
is  soft  and  firm,  and  can  be  used  for 
either  filling  or  top.  L.  K.  G. 


French  Cookies 

One  cup  sugar,  one  cup  lard,  one  eup 
molasses,  one  cup  sour  milk  or  boiling 
water,  with  one  teaspoon  soda  dissolved 
in  it,  one  teaspoon  of  vanilla,  Hour  to 
roll.  The  molasses  and  vanilla  combine 
to  make  them  so  good.  MRS.  J.  w.  d. 


Like  any  other  genuine  work  of 
art.  this  lamp  will  GROW  in  value 
as  it  grows  older.  In  acquiring  it 
you  aro  buying  not  merely  for  today, 
but  for  your  heirs.  Like  oue  of 
Duncan  Pbyffe's  tables  or  one  of 
Chippendale's  chairs,  bought  by  our 
forefathers  for  daily  usefulness,  but 
now  hoarded  by  collectors,  one  of 
these  Bishop  Lamps,  1923  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Winner,  will  be  to  future  gener- 
tions  a  treasure  to  boast  of. 


The  1923  competitive  Exhibition  at 
which  Miss  Bishop's  design  was 
chosen  was  held  by  the  Art  Alliance 
of  America,  the  prizes  being  donated 
by  the  Decorative  Arts  League. 
Prizes  were  awarded  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  points: 

1 —  Beauty  of  shape  and  proportions 
of  Base  and  Shade; 

2 —  Good  taste  and  tine  relative  val¬ 
ues;  harmony  of  base  with  shade, 
including  color  relations; 

3 —  Appropriateness  and  beauty  of  or¬ 
nament  or  decoration; 

4—  Practical  utility  and  adaptability 
for  use  of  Electricity,  Gas  and 
Oil. 


The  judges  of  the  Exhibition  were: 

Mr.  Albert  W.  Heckman,  Chairman 
of  Exhibition  Committee,  Art  Al¬ 
liance  of  America; 

Mrs.  Fred  L.  Ackerman,  President, 
Decorators  Club,  N.  Y. ; 

Mr.  Richard  F.  Bach,  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  N.  Y.; 

Mr.  Iley worth  Campbell,  Art  Direc¬ 
tor  of  V ogue ; 

Mr.  Ray  Greenleaf,  Art  Director  of 
Artemus  Ward,  Inc.; 

Miss  Anna  Vaughn  Ilyatt,  Sculptress; 

Mr.  Francis  C.  Jones,  Artist; 

Miss  Maude  Mason,  Craftsman  and 
Painter; 

Mr.  John  Laird,  Jr.,  of  Decorative 
Arts  League; 

Mr.  Angus  S.  Maedouald,  of  Decora¬ 
tive  Arts  League; 

Mr.  W.  F.  Purdy.  Director,  School  of 
American  Sculpture. 


— by  250  artists  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  submitted  for  the  1923 
Lamp  Exhibition  held  by  the  Art  Alliance 
of  America,  at  the  Art  Center  Building, 
New  York,  this,  by  Miss  Mary  Bishop 
of  Montreal,  Quebec,  was  awarded  the 
Blue  Ribbon  and  prizes  of  $600  in  cash. 

A  jury  of  eleven  eminent  sculptors,  paint- 
ers,  decorators,  craftsmen  and  critics  picked 
'.V  .ids  design  from  among  all  competitors  for  beauty  of  shape 
./  and  proportions,  good  taste,  harmony  of  colors,  delightful 
simplicity  and  practical  usefulness. 

And  this  is  the  lamp— the  Blue  Ribbon  Winner  of  1923— 
that  the  Decorative  Arts  League,  donor  of  the  $1,300  in  prizes, 
now  offers  to  you,  for  your  own  home  and  at  a  price 
actually  less  than  you  would  have  to  pay  for  the  meager  best 
in  some  dealer’s  comparatively  limited  stock,  ordered  probably 
by  lot  number  from  a  factory’s  list.  That  price  is  $8. 

It  is  made  possible  only  by  the  League  s 
plan  of  direct  co-operation  between  artist  and 
public.  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

Instead  of  Miss  Bishop  s  beautiful  design  being 
selfishly  used  to  make  but  one  lamp  for  some  million¬ 
aire,  or  possibly  to  make  half  a  dozen  replicas  at  $200 
or  $300  each  for  the  patrons  of  some  exclusive  metro¬ 
politan  studio,  the  Decorative  Arts  League  acquired 
the  design  for  its  members  and  patrons. 

A  Rare  Opportunity 

The  League  has  accomplished  many  great  things 
since  it  was  established  in  1920.  It  has  introduced  a 
new  standard  in  art  for  the  home,  and  a  new  idea  of 
what  prices  may  be.  The  League  brought  out  the  now  famous  Fraser  Bas-Relief  of  Roosevelt. 

I  t  brought  out 'the  wondrouslv  beautiful  Muller-Popoff  Group  of  art  objects— the  Aurora  and 
Greek-Pompeian  Lamps,  the  Lincoln  Book  Ends,  etc.— and  the  exquisite  pottery  pieces  of 

But  now  to  be  able  to  offer  its  members  and  patrons  the  Blue  Ribbon  Lamp  of  the  1923 
Exhibition — an  art  jury’s  choice  from  307  designs,  running  well  above  the  average  in  beauty 
and  taste — to  be  able  to  offer  such  a  lamp  at  such  a  price  as  $8  this  is  an  achievement  that 
will,  make  art  history.  .  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

If  you  could  have  seen  this  design  of  Miss  Bishop  s  as  it  occupied  the  pedestal  the  hon¬ 
ored  place — at  the  Exhibition  after  the  Blue  Ribbon  had  been  conferred  on  it,  and  if  you  could 
have  heard  the  praise  showered  on  it  by  visitors  to  the  gallery,  and  then  if  some  one  had  told 
you  that  you  might  have  that  very  lamp  for  your  own  home,  you  would  probably  have  thought 
it  but  an  idle  dream.  , 

But  that  is  just  exactly  what  the  League’s  plan  does  for  you.  With  Miss  Bishops  enthu¬ 
siastic  collaboration  we  have  made  working  drawings,  molds  and  patterns  that  reproduce  every 
detail  just  as  she  wanted  it.  It  is  cast  in  Medalliuni,  of  rich  statuary  bronze  finish,  which  not 
only  allows  the  artist’s  delicately  refined  contours  and  gracefully  proportioned  masses  to  be 
faithfully  preserved,  but  also  insures  their  permanency.  The  shade  is  in  tones  of  old  gold 
parchment — chosen  by  Miss  Bishop  to  carry  out  her  scheme  of  color  harmony — with  light  and 
dark  brown  stripes  towards  the  bottom  of  the  flare,  and  edges  bound  with  strips  of  dull  brass. 
The  whole  lamp  stands  16j4  inches  high  to  top  of  shade.  Equipment  for  either  Electricity,  Gas 
or  Oil  as  each  buyer  elects. 


Equipped,  for 
Gas,  Oil  or 
Electricity 
As  You  Request 


Sent  For  YourJApproval 


All  offerings  of  the  Decorative  Arts  League  must  please  the  individual’s  own  taste.  Money 
is  always  cheerfully  refunded  for  any  article  returned.  But  for  those  who  have  not  yet  learned 
from  experience  our  ways  of  doing  business,  please  note  that  we  send  on  approval.  Sign  and 
mail  the  coupon.  Pay  the  postman,  when  he  delivers  the  lamp,  just  as  an  evidence  of  good 
faith,  $3  plus  the  postage.  In  five  days  you  may  eithe  return  the  lamp,  receiving  all  your 
money  back,  or  send  us  $5  more — making  $8  in  all.  Those  sending  cash  with  coupon,  or  having 
the  lamp  sent  C.O.D.  for  full  price,  receive  10%  discount,  making  the  lamp  cost  them  but  $7.20. 

DECORATIVE  ;ARTS  LEAGUE,  175  |Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
APPROVAL  COUPON  n-  n  -y.- April  21 

Decorative  Arts  League,  175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  me,  on  your  5-Da.v  Loan  Plan,  a  Bishop  Lamp,  1923  Blue  Ribbon  Winner.  I  will  pay 
postman,  just  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith,  $3  plus  the  postage.  If  not  satisfactory,  I  will  send 
the  lamp  back  Within  five  days  and  you  are  to  return  this  deposit  in  full.  If  I  do  not  send  the 
lamp  back,  I  agree  to  purchase  it  and  will  remit  $5  within  30  days,  making  $8  in  all,  the  full 
purchase  price.  The  lamp  to  remain  your  property  until  fully  paid  for. 

(NOTE :  We’jallow  to%  discount  for  cash  In  full  with  order— also  on  shipments  sent  C.  O.  D.  for  full  amount.) 

NAME  .  □  Oil 

STREET  ADDRESS  OR  R.  F.  D .  □  Gas 

CITY  and  STATE . . .  □  Electricity 


Of  3Q7 Lamp 


Desig* 
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Get  This 


To  Plan  for  Better 
Water  Facilities 

No  matter  what  your  require¬ 
ments  may  be — here  is  a  book  of  valuable 
information  that  will  help  you  plan  better 
water  facilities  for  your  farm.  Shows  you  how 
you  can  have  running  water  under  pressure  from 
any  source — piped  anywhere  on  the  place — for 
household  use — for  stock  watering — for  yard 
and  garden  sprinkling — for  fire  protection. 


mater  Serutce 


Makes  farm  life  easier,  happier,  more  profitable. 
It  furnishes  your  farm  with  exactly  the  same  ad¬ 
vantages  as  city  water  mains  passing  your  door. 
Can  be  installed  without  remodeling  or  rebuild¬ 
ing.  It’s  trouble -proof  and  dependable  through 
years  of  service.  Requires  but  little  attention 
to  operate  and  the  upkeep  cost  is  but  a  trifle. 
Uses  any  power  you  have  available — electricity, 
gas  engine,  windmill  or  hand.  All  details  are 
explained  in  our  booklet  sent  anywhere  without 
obligation.  Write  for  it  today. 


No  One  Need  Buy 
Cuticura  Before  He 
Tries  Free  Samples 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum,  25c.  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Cuticura  Laboratories,  Dept.  U,  Malden,  Mass. 


fINDOW  SHADE 

holesale  Prices 


S 


DIRECT  FROM  OUR  FACTORY  TO  YOUR 
HOME.  CARTAGE  PREPAID.  SATISFAC- 
TION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  RE¬ 
FUNDED. 


American  Holland  to 
fit  yonr  windows,  sides 
hemmed,  mounted  on 
guaranteed  Spring  Roll¬ 
ers.  Retail  value  98c. 


OUR  CATALOGUE  CONSISTS  OF  ALL 
GRADES  OF  SHADING.  TOGETHER  WITH 
INSTRUCTIONS  HOW  TO  MEASURE  AND 
ORDER  SHADES.  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

Standard  Window  Shade  Co 
428  Gold  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wall  Paper 

at  Factory  Prices 


Finest  quality 
Large  double  rolls 
Very  latest  patterns 

Factory  Representative*,  as  we 
are,  enable  us  to  give  you  the  best 
Wall  Paper,  and  lowest  prices  ob¬ 
tainable,  thus  eliminating  many  in- 
between  profits  and  giving  them  to 
you. 

Sample  Book  Free 

A  large  catalogue  of  the  latest 
patterns,  showing  borders  actual 
size. 

Don’t  buy  without  seeing  this  book;  it 
will  save  you  money.  Full  instructions 
for  measuring,  hanging,  etc.  The  quality 
of  our  Goods  and  our  Prices  will  con¬ 
vince  you  that  we  can  and 
will  save  you  money. 

A  Post  Card  brings  out- 
free  Sample  Book. 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co. 

Dept.  H.  Utica,  N.  Y 
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Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 


Equipment 


Alignment 

Device 


Stanchion 

Adjustment 

Arch 

construction 


One  hand 
lock 

Stanchion 

wood 

linining 


Curb 

clamp 


Double  chain 
fastening. 


STAR  stalls  and  stanchions  make  it  easy  for  the  cows  to  be  productive. 
This  equipment  is  designed  to  insure  comfort,  contentment  and  cleanliness 
of  the  herd.  Under  such  ideal  conditions  it  is  only  natural  that  cows  give 
down  in  greater  quantity.  These  extra  quarts  prove  the  wisdom  of  installing 
STAR  Equipment.  Successful  dairymen  will  tell  you  so.  STAR  Bowl 
permits  cow  to  drink  freely — it  fills  as  she  drinks. 

Before  buying  ask  your  STAR  Dealer  for  new  price  list.  You’ll  find  STAR 
Stalls  priced  as  low  as  $6.50  each.  Or  write  direct  to 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &.  CO. 

Harvard,  Illinois 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— ALBANY,  N.Y.— LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

_ _  .  __  _ _ —  .  _  _  ~  Let  us  help  you  plan  or  remodel  your 

T7TT)  T7  U  T>  A  T>  XT  T3T  A  X.TW  6arn-  °ur  expe wiU  vr»vare 

I1  f\  I  '  IjH  |\  1  ^  I  I  ./“V  1  i  )  Free  plan.  Just  tell usyourrequxre- 

A-  LVUU  M-J X  vlvi  ^  A.  w*-  A.X.  l  V/  ments.  Fill  outcoupon  and.  mail  in. 


★  COMPLETE  BARN  OUTFITTERS  A 


Wonderful  Invention !  one 
manpower  shearing  machine 


Belt  it  to  any  engine.  Any  farm  hand 
can  shear  in  half  the  time,  do  better  work 
and  get  15%  more  wool  every  shearing.  Gets  all 
the  wool,  leaves  no  ridges.  Gets  longer  staple  wool 
bringing  better  prices.  Sheep  like  it.  Stewart  qual¬ 
ity  throughout.  Stewart  One  Man  Power  Shearing 
Machine,  complete  with  3  extra  sets  cutting  blades, 

$16.00  at  your  dealer’s  (Denver  West, 
$19.00)  or  send  $2,  pay  balance  on 
arrival  World’s  standard.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
There’s  a  Stewart  Shearing  Machine, 
hand  or  power,  to  fit  any  need. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT 
COMPANY 


r  sx-  < 


5598  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
World’s  largest  makers  of  clipping  and 
shearing  machines.  A  full  line  of  elec¬ 
tricclipping  machines,  any  voltage. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkier 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.” 


The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  'll  get  a 
See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Oats  and  Peas  for  Silage 

I  would  like  to  learn  Possibilities  of 
peas  and  oats  for  silage,  as  I  would  like 
to  try  some  this  year  for  Summer  feeding. 
What  is  the  best  time  to  cut  it  and  should 
it  he  well  trodden  in  the  silo?  J.  P.  b. 

New  York. 

If  oats  and  Canada  field  peas  are  used 
for  silage  they  should  not  be  harvested 
until  the  oats  are  past  the  dough  stage 
and  the  peas  are  hardened.  The  one 
problem  encountered  in  silage  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  excessive  fermentation,  and  if 
the  crop  is  cut  too  green  the  material 
burns  in  the  silo.  Often  there  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  cutting  a  part  of  the  oats  and 
peas  and  letting  them  dry  out  somewhat 
previous  to  running  through  the  silage 
cutter  and  into  the  silo.  \ou  will  be 
surprised,  no  doubt,  at  the  color  of  the 
silage  when  it  is  removed  and  fed  to  the 
cows.  It  will  be  very  dark,  if  not  black 
in  color,  and  will  have  a  very  unsavory 
odor,  although  it  is  extremely  palatable. 
The  mixture  to  he  seeded  should  consist 
of  equal  parts  of  oats  and  Canada  field 
peas,  by  measure,  and  they  should  be 
drilled  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  prepare  the  ground. 

Concerning  (he  feeding  value  of  this 
product,  it  compares  favorably  with  corn 
silage,  but  the  yield  per  acre  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  less.  Under  average  conditions, 
where  one  has  the  silo  capacity,  it  is  more 
economical  to  grow  enough  corn  to  pro¬ 
vide  silage  for  both  Summer  and  Winter 
feeding.  Oats  and  peas  provide  a  fine 
soiling  crop,  and  if  successive  plantings 
are  made  in  the  Spring,  say  10  or  15  days 
apart,  an  abundance  of  palatable  green 
feed  will  be  supplied.  Of  course,  the  cost 
of  daily  cutting  this  material  is  greater 
than  where  the  material  is  run  through 
the  silage  cutter  and  put  into  the  silo. 
Care  must  be  exercised  at  silo-filling  time 
in  order  that  the  solid  mass  in  the  silo 
may  he  kept  level  and  well  tramped.  If 
you  have  some  straw  or  cured  forage  that 
is  not  palatable,  it  can  be  run  into  the 
silo  with  the  corn  if  desired.  This  will 
prevent  excessive  fermentation,  undue 
heating  and  burning,  and  will  increase 
the  palatability  of  the  combination. 


A  Practical  Ration 

I  have  for  roughage  silage  with  much 
corn  in  it,  clover  hay  and  corn  stover. 
The  only  grain  I  have  is  corn,  although 
I  am  buying  locally  oats  at  65  cents  per 
bushel  cottonseed  meal  (41  per  cent)  at 
$60  per  ton,  linseed  meal  (35  per  cent) 
at  $60  per  ton.  wheat  bran  at  $35  per 
ton,  middlings  also  at  $40.  H.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

With  clover  hay,  silage  and  corn  stover 
for  roughage,  and  assuming  that  you  will 
use  cornmeal  rather  than  corn-and-cob 
meal,  a  combination  consisting  of  250  lbs. 
of  corn,  200  lbs.  oats.  200  lbs.  bran,  150 
lbs.  linseed  meal  and  200  lbs.  43  per  cent 
cottonseed  meal  will  give  you  a  22  per 
cent  protein  feed. 

Even  though  the  41  per  cent  cottonseed 
meal  sells  for  the  same  rate  per  ton  as 
the  35  per  cent  linseed  meal,  I  should 
include  some  of  both  of  those  ingredients 
in  any  mixture  intended  for  dairy  cows. 
It  is  the  raw  linseed  oil  as  well  as  the 
protein  that  is  necessary  to  tone  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  establish  satisfactory  assimila¬ 
tion.  Bran  at  $35  per  ton  would  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  bran  with  middlings  at  $40  a 
ton.  Actually  standard  middlings  today 
are  nothing  but  ground  bran.  One  chief 
function  of  bran  is  to  provide  both  hulk 
and  mineral  matter,  and  for  use  with 
dairy  cows,  especially  where  oats  are  in¬ 
corporated  in  a  ration  to  induce  chew¬ 
ing,  it  is  well  known  that  bran  is  superior 
to  middlings. 

Mindful  of  your  suggestion  that  it  is 
impossible  to  buy  either  brewers]  grains 
or  corn  germ  meal,  we  have  limited  the 
concentrates  to  cottonseed  meal  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  More  variety  would  perhaps 
make  the  combination  more,  palatable, 
but  not  necessarily  more  nutritious. 


Whey  for  Calves 

I  am  going  to  raise  two  Holstein  heifer 
calves,  and  would  like  advice  on  feeding 
them.  We  send  our  milk  to  the  cheese 
factory,  so  have  no  milk  to  feed  them 
after  they  are  three  weeks  old.  Is  whey 
good  to  feed  them,  and  what  kind  of  grain 
and  how  much  at  a  feeding?  We  have 
plenty  of  nice  clover  hay  as  soon  as  they 
are  old  enough  to  eat  it.  F.  p.  H. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Whey-fed  calves  will  scarcely  make  as 
rapid  gains  as  those  fed  skim-milk,  but 
nevertheless,  it  provides  a  splendid  source 
of  nutriment  for  growing  youngsters.  At 
the  Wisconsin  Station  eight  calves  were 
changed  from  whole  milk  to  whey  when 
three  weeks  of  age.  and  when  provided 
with  a  mixture  consisting  of  three  parts 
of  cornmeal,  three  parts  of  middlings  and 
four  parts  of  linseed  meal,  with  legume 
hay  for  roughage,  gained  an  average  of 
1.48  lbs.  per  day.  The  allowance  of  whey 
was  gradually  increased  from  4  lbs.  to 
14  lbs.  per  head,  and  the  calves  were  on 
full  allowance  of  whey  when  six  weeks 
old.  The  companion  lot  of  calves  that 
were  fed  skim-milk  gained  1.68  lbs.  per 


day.  Whey  does  not  carry  as  much  pro¬ 
tein  as  skim-milk,  and  this  is  why  the 
liberal  allowance  of  linseed  meal  is  pro¬ 
vided. 

If  you  have  an  abundance  of  nice  clover 
hay  and  will  keep  this  before  the  calves 
at  all  times,  and  will  provide  as  much  as 
14  lbs.  of  whey  per  calf  per  day  after 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  this  ra¬ 
tion,  and  will  also  supplement  it  with  a 
grain  ration  as  suggested  above,  your 
calves  will  growr  and  gain  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  No  doubt  the  Wisconsin  Sta¬ 
tion  would  be  very  glad  to  send  you  their 
recent  bulletin  on  calf  feeding,  which  con¬ 
tains  much  helpful  information. 


Ration  Deficient  in  Protein 

I  am  having  feed  for  cows  ground,  and 
would  like  to  get  as  near  as  possible  24 
per  cent  protein  from  home-grown  grain. 
I  am  having  my  grist  ground  as  follows : 
20  bu.  oats,  6  bbls.  cm'n  on  cob,  adding 
500  lbs.  of  bran.  What  protein  am  I 
receiving,  and  how  can  I  improve? 

New  York.  w.  l*. 

Combining  oats,  corn  and  bran  in  the 
proportions  you  have  suggested  would 
produce  a  ration  deficient  in  protein  and 
ill-suited  for  the  production  of  milk.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  compound  these 
ingredients  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  24  per  cent  protein  feed.  Both 
corn  and  oats  are  carbohydrate  carriers, 
and  bran  in  itself  only  carries  14  per 
cent  protein.  It  would  be  necessary ,  for 
you  to  add  some  concentrates  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein.  We  propose  that  you  combine  th<* 
ingredients  as  follows:  200  lbs.  corn  and 
cob  meal,  150  lbs.  bran,  150  lbs.  oats.  200 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  linseed  meal. 
100  lbs.  gluten  meal.  It  is  assumed  that 
you  have  a  good  roughage,  such  as  clover 
or  Alfalfa  hay,  and  that  you  have  enough 
silage  to  use  until  grass  is  available. 
Otherwise  the  use  of  moistened  beet  pulp 
would  make  the  mixture  more  palatable 
and  more  satisfactory  for  high-producing 
animals.  Any  attempt  to  produce  mill: 
on  a  ration  exclusively  of  oats,  corn  and 
cob  meal  and  bran  would  he  expensive 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  cows  would  ap¬ 
pear  in  good  condition,  carry  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  flesh,  but  they  would  be  marking 
time,  since  these  three  ingredients  would 
not  provide  enough  protein  for  main  to 
nance,  let  alone  that  amount  required  for 
profitable  production. 


Milk  Fever;  Letting  Calf  Run  with  Cow 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  the  causes  of  “milk 
fever’’  with  cows,  if  there  is  any  preven¬ 
tion?  2.  Is  it  desirable  to  allow  new¬ 
born  Jersey  calves  to  run  with  their  moth¬ 
ers  until  they  are  two  or  more  weeks  old, 
or  is  it  preferable  to  take  the  calf  away 
from  the  cow  and  only  allow  it  to  suck 
at  the  same  time  you  are  milking  the  cow? 

New  York.  a.  c.  m. 

1.  The  so-called  milk  fever  is  only  en¬ 
countered  among  heavy  producing  cows. 
Usually  it  is  encountered  during  the  third 
or  fourth  lactation  period.  The  mainte- 
ance  of  cows  in  high  condition  and  the 
continuing  of  relatively  heavy  rations  up 
to  calving  time  is  believed  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  condition.  Instances  have 
been  reported  where  milk  fever  has  been 
encountered  previous  to  calving,  but. 
usually  it  follows  12,  24  or  36  hours  after 
parturition.  The  precaution,  of  course, 
is  to  reduce  the  grain  ration  previous  to 
calving,  thin  down  the  'blood  through  the 
agency  of  Epsom  salts  or  other  purgative. 
The  cow  should  not  be  milked  out  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  following  calving,  but  the 
amount  of  milk  should  be  gradually  re¬ 
moved.  After  the  milk  fever  is  encoun¬ 
tered  the  use  of  oxygen  can  he  resorted 
to  with  Surprising  results.  As  soon  as 
the  cow  evidenced  any  tottering  or  weak¬ 
ening  in  her  hind  quarters  the  udder 
should  be  pumped  up  as  tight  as  a  drum 
with  oxygen  or  air,  and  this  should  be 
confined  by  taping  the  teats  until  relief 
is  evidenced.  If  any  attempt  is  made  to 
drench  the  cow  with  stimulants,  mechan¬ 
ical  pneumonia  is  apt  to  result.  The 
oxygen  treatment  is  practically  all  that 
is  necessary  to  restore  normal  conditions. 
Precaution,  of  course,  is  better  than  at¬ 
tempts  to  remedy  the  condition  after  it 
appears.  Reducing  the  grain  ration  to 
practically  beet  pulp  and  bran  with  no 
silage,  with  some  clover  and  Alfafa  hay 
is  proposed.  The  blood  also  should  be 
cooled  and  thinned.  If  you  have  a  cow 
that  is  afflicted  with  milk  fever,  you  can 
rest  assured  that,  she  is  a  good  cow  and 
a  profitable  producer  of  milk. 

Personally  I  prefer  to  take  the  calf 
away  from  the  cow  on  the  third  day,  and 
under  no  circumstances  should  the  _cow 
be  milked  out  dry  during  this  period.  If 
the  feed  is  reduced  during  this  period  the 
chances  are  that  milk  fever  will  not  make 
its  appearance. 


The  Houston  Post  says  that  a  wildcat 
weighing  45  lbs.  was  killed  by  Fontain 
Malone  10  miles  north  of  Orange,  on  the 
Lemonville  road,  recently.  The  vicious 
cat  gave  two  bloodhounds  a  fight  for  their 
lives  after  a  three-hour  chase,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  wounding  one  of  the  dogs  before 
he  was  finally  shot. 
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Growths  in  Teats 

Could  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  cows?  I  have  a  two-year-old 
cow  which  freshened  in  March,  1022. 
Little  hard  bunches  have  formed  in  her 
feats.  h.  H. 

Every  dairyman  knows  how  commonly 
warts  grow  upon  the  teats  of  his  cows, 
although  the  cause  of  the  growths  is  not 
certain.  It  is  quite  likely,  however,  that 
the  constant  squeezing  and  irritation  of 
the  milking  process  is  the  cause,  and  if 
that  is  the  case  it  may  be  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  similar  growths  occurring 
on  the  lining  membrane  on  the  interior 
of'  the  teat  cavity  or  duct  are  caused 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  In  many  cows 
we  have  also  noticed  that  a  calloused 
condition  occurs  at  the  tip  of  the  teat 
and  in  time  seriously  interferes  with  the 
passage  of  milk.  An  affected  cow  may  be 
difficult  to  milk  or  the  milk  may  spray 
from  the  teat.  In  other  cases  the  tip  of 
the  teat  becomes  sore  and  a  scab  has  to 
be  picked  off  before  milking  can  be  done, 
liy  rolling  the  teat  between  the  fingers 
and  thumb  you  will  be  able  to  determine 
i  he  exact  location  of  the  growths.  If 
ihey  are  right  at  the  opening  of  the  teat 
and  appear  when  the  tip  Of  the  teat  is 
squeezed  they  may  be  reamed  out  with 
a  small  scalpel  or  removed  by  eauteriza- 
i  ion  with  full  strength  carbolic  acid. 
This  work,  however,  should  only  be  at- 
lempted  by  a  trained  veterinarian,  as 
infection  is.  liable  to  occur  if  the  work  is 
improperly  done  without  taking  every 
precaution  to  prevent  invasion  by  germs 
which  cause  pus  formation  and  the  most 
ruinous  forms  of  garget.  If  the  growths 
are  near  the  orifice  of  the  teat,  the  veter¬ 
inarian  may  be  able  to  remove  them  by 
means  of  a  new  instrument  which  has 
a  little  sharp-edged  cone  on  a  rod  en¬ 
closed  in  a  tube  having  a  square  shoulder 
(hat  exactly  conforms  to  the  width  of 
the  base  of  the  cone.  This,  is  passed 
into  the  teat  until  the  growth  is  touched ; 
then  the  cone  on  the  rod  is  passed  in  a 
little  farther,  or  beyond  the  growth, 
which  is  worked  by  manipulation  be¬ 
tween  the  cone  and  shoulder,  and  then 
pinched  off  between  those  two  parts  by 
pulling  the  rod  downwards.  When  the 
growths  are  located  high,  they  possibly 
may  be  removed  by  cutting  through  the 
wail  of  the  teat  when  the  cow  is  dry, 
but  that  is  a  formidable  operation,  only 
worth  while  in  a  very  valuable  ‘cow,  and 
when  a  trained  surgeon  can  be  employed. 


Gillette  Machines 

Clips  Horses,  Mules,  Cattle, 

Sheep  and  Dogs 

CLIPPING  IMPROVES  HEALTH 

You  can  save  money  by  owning 
your  own  GILLETTE  Hand  or 
Power  Clipping  Machine.  Clipped 
cows  will  give  more  milk,  also 
richer  and  cleaner  milk.  All  our 
electric  machine*  operate  from  an 
ordinary  lamp  soeket  or  on  any 
make  of  farm  lighting  plant.  Get 
ready  now  for  the  clipping  season. 


Write  today  lor  our  Illustrated 
Price  List  or  order  through 
your  dealer. 

(.ILLITTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  C0..129-C.  W.  31*1  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

MILKIMG  SHORTHORNS 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville,  N.Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


If  You  Want  the  Best  StNFOIttVjflUOl? Meflm'in*  V.  c. 


GUERNSEYS 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Cnociul  Of  for  We  are  offering  for  sale 
dpcCldl  WUvl  two  exceptionally  bred 
bulls  with  smutty  noses.  Sired  by  May  Rose 
bulls.  Dams  have  records  or  are  on  test.  Both 
of  these  bulls  are  good  individuals,  six  to  eight 
months  old,  and  excellent  propositions  for 
grade  herds.  Price  $150,00. 

A  Real  Chance  for  Partners. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cotiasset,  Mass. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves  at 
Farmer  Prices 

We  have  a  few  pure-bred  Guernsey  hull  calves 
out  of  A.  R.  cows  or  cows  now  making  credit¬ 
able  A.  R.  records.  These  calves  are  well- 
grown  and  straight,  with  high  production  on 
both  sides.  They  are  priced  to  move  quickly. 
WESTVIEW  FARM 

Pawling  ....  New  York 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  wtwA  DAIRY  FARMS.  72  S.  12*  II.,  Pbila..  P». 

BELLMATH  FARM  Guernseys 

Farmers!  Breeders!  Write  for  price  list  of 

GOOD  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

A.  R.  breeding.  Federnl  Accredited  Herd  27455. 
Come  to  us  for  the  best  in  Guernseys, 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON  Sennett,  N.  Y. 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  R. 
dams,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  1(190!). 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  D.  DeFQREST, Amsterdam. N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


Brabant  Farm,  Kingston,  N.Y.,™'}1  8|&ek$sey 

HULL  CALF,  approved  breeding.  Bargain  price. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  DULLS  FOR  SALE 

Two  Holstein  bulls  for  sale,  7  mos.,  $75;  8  mos., 
$100.  Also  different  fruit  trees,  shrubberries,  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  flower  and  garden  seeds  and  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Apply  to  Polish  Orphanage 
Farm,  504  North  Burritf  St..  New  Britain.  Conn. 


For  Sale— Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

10  mos.  old.  Sire  is  by  a  son  of  King  of  the  Ponti- 
acs.  His  dam  has  private  record  25.20  in  seven  days 
with  regular  feeding.  First  check  for  R7 5  takes 
him.  WILLIS  A.  WHITE,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  .*. 


Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  R.  O.  P.  COWS 
Herd  established  30  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kinnelon  Farms,  Butler,  N.  J. 


j  JERSEYS 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bulls  R.dtvIdSaia01, FoSkit 

farmer’s  prices.  Stronghcart  Form,  Itrnndon,  Vt. 

Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

Fnr^aln  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tulier- 

i  ui  uaio  culiu  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Cor  Sale— Reg:.  Jersey  Hull,  6  years  old.  Bargain. 

■  Doctor  Rabell  -  Norwood,  N.  J. 

AYRSHIRES 

Bair  Aurakira  Bull  lrom  accredited  herd  No.  34806.  Born, 
nog,  AyiSniTB  DUIl  May,  1921.  Splendid  shape,  size  and 
color.  Extended  pedigree  on  application.  Also  a  few 
she  stock.  PERRY  WAR  KEN.  Peru.  Vermont 

Wanted— Ayrshire  Bull  co.MKT\  cv. 

j  .*.  DOGS  | 

FOXHOUND  FUPS 

Registered;  perfectly  marked;  beauties.  Males,  $10. 
Photo.  JOHN  WHITTLE  Mystic,  Conu. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  Jfo 

F.  A.  SWEET  -  Smyrna,  New  York 

For  Sale— Airedale  Pups  ^«d  F™"ef  U • 

Males,  <15.  M.  von  LOIIK  -  Glassboro,  N.  J. 

Airedale  Terrier  Puppies  MaiT8?#t*^rk>maiepMfc*« 

with  pedigree.  It.  II.  Areher,  W.t.rtown,  N.Y,  Boat*  2 

Trained  Rabbit  Hound  Bitch,  2*£  yrs. old, good  hunt- 
1  er;  not  shy.  $15.  Chan.  Toth,  Henderson,  Md. 

Registered  Airedale*  and  Puppies.  Beet  Oorang  blood 
11  lines.  Pioneer  Oreharda  Haneock,  Maryland 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pup«.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grov®  City,  Pa. 

BeautifuIPrize- Winning  Eskimos 

J.  F.  HlilOFF,  Rase  Lawn  andWalnul  Heights  Kemtals,  Classbare,  N.  J. 

PlinniPC  Females,  #2  ;  males,  *5.  From  a  re- 
*  gistered  Airedale  femaleand  cow  dog. 

Registered  Airedale  bitch,  *20.  C.  NYE,  Lake  Como,  Pa. 

English  and  Welsh  Shepherds 

30generatioiisbreedingfrom  proven  Sires  and  Dams 
from  natural  Herders.  4  mos.  old  pups  working  with 
old  dogs.  Order  early.  Georg*  Boorman,  Marathon.  N.Y. 

Imported  Wire  Fox  Terrier  Bitch 

4  year*.  Broo*d  matron.  O.  Hill,  Ameiiia,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Male  Police  Puppies  do|dGrimm  viffi?. 

tersee.  MEAD  -  Amenta,  New  York 

Airedale  PUPS  Tlo0ckOU8hly 

NELLIE  RUSS  Sunderland,  Mass. 

GOATS 

SWISS  MILK  GOATS.  ENDRES.  Box  130,  Westbrook, Conn. 

PureToggenburgBucks^pVr^ro^qrd^. 

Dr.  GORDON  .  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

HORSES 

Percherons  and  Belgians 

A  large  .shipment  of  Registered  Belgian  and  Per- 
cheron  Stallions  and  Mares  has  just  arrived  from 
our  Iowa  breeding  farms.  We  have  what  you  want 
in  either  black  or  gray  Percherons,  bay,  roan  or 
chestnut  Belgians.  New  shipments  arriving  every 
ten  days.  Holbert  Farms,  Punxsutawney,  Pa. 


Belgian  Horses  At  Auction  April  24th,  1923 

I  will  hold  a  dispersal  sale  of  my  entire  stud  of  Belgians  on  the  above  date,  com¬ 
prising  thirty-live  head.  Twelve  choice  stallions  from  two  to  Six  years  of  age; 
the  outstanding  large  type  with  wonderful  bone  and  conformation,  out  of  roy¬ 
ally  bred  matrons  that  have  been  prominent  in  the  show  ring.  Also  twenty 
mares  and  fillies.  All  mares  over  two  years  of  age  are  regular  breeders—  several 
with  foals  by  their  sides.  These  mares  are  the  large  type  and  carry  the  blood  of  the 
greatest  known  sires  of  the  breed,  such  as  Indegene  du  Fosteau  and  Brin  d’Or  2nd. 

This  is  the  opportunity  to  pick  up  choice  breeding  as  well  as  show  Belgians. 

Catalogue  on  Application 

DENNISON  FARMS,  159  Pearl  Street  ....  Buffalo,  New  York 

Farm,  Genesee  Street,  9  Miles  From  City 


SWINE 


JERSEYS  AND  BERKSHIRES 

Choice  Pig's. — February  and  March  farrow  from 
big  prolific,  mature  dami.  Epochal,  Rival  and 
Double  Champion  blood,  $15.00  each  and  up. 

Island  Jerseys. — One  eight-momh  bull  calf 
double  Grandson  Oxford  You’ll  Do.  Big  frame, 
fine  condition,  R.  of  M.  dam.  Price  $100.00. 
Write  for  Pedigree  and  Description. 


MOORDENIER  HILLS 

Eaat  Schodack,  Ira  G.  Payne,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  PIGS 

AT  FEEDING  PRICES 

Either  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  pigs  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  C.  O.  I).  on  approval.  $8  each. 
Sows,  Barrows  or  Boars.  Bred  from  Big 
Type  Stock, the  kind  that  grow  fast  and  big. 

DR.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M  D.  V.,  Box  51.  Wa^am,  Mass. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

The  Grand  Champion  boar  at  this  year's  Interna¬ 
tional  at  Chicago  was  bred  by  us,  as  were  both  his 
sire  and  dam.  We  have  fifty  young  sows  sired  by 
full  brothers  of  this  boar,  bred  for  spring  litters, 

for  sale.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDlNd, 
Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Eureka  Stock  Farm 

For  Sale— Registered  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks.  to  10  mos.  old.  Both  sex.  Bred  for  growth 
and  quality.  Write  your  wants. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa 

BERKSHIRES  ™Tit* -for  ’".lp r *« ? * . 


ELI  YODER 


■  D  r  *  *  x*  v  s*AA 

Sow*,  Boars,  Gilts  and  pig*. 

Elk  Lick,  Pa. 


RarLokirao  Desirable  Breeding  stock  fo  ile. 

Del  RSIIII  S3  Patmoor  Farms  Hartiield,  N.Y. 

YOU  CANT  HELP  LIKING 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS  if  you  like 
frequent  pay  days.  They  farrow  large  litter*  of 
active  robust  pigs  ;  respond  readily  to  good  care; 
are  good  foragers;  grow  rapidly  and  produce  a  very 
high  quality  of  lusciou*  meat.  Male  and  female 
alike,  are  of  a  tame,  kind  disposition.  Fall  gilts 
tuxl  boars  unrelated  and  sired  by  the  breed’s  best 
boars,  for  sale.  Satiot’action  guaranteed.  Prices 
reasonable.  H.  RAY  HUBER,  Pleasantville,  Ohio 


Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

B'C  type  from  large  litters.  Best  blood  lines.  Prices 
Reasonable.  F.  B.  Kirnmey,  East  Greeiibush.  N  Y 


LI  UR  fins  ORION,  SENSATION  AND 
Dunvuo  DEFENDER  STRAINS 

Bred  sows,  gilts,  service  boars  and  pigs.  Special 
prices  during  April.  The  best  value  we  have  ever 
ottered.  Send  for  list. 

THE  CASSEL  NURSERY  Manama,  Ohio 

■  R  "11  "V*  GI  Seven  five-mos.- 

^  old  sows.  Eligible 
to  registry.  Good  specimens.  $25  each.  THE  GEORGE 
JUNIOR  REPUBLIC  ASSN.,  Freeville,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


X5UROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
.  „  »ng.  All  ages  for  sal  e. 

F.  M.  Fattington  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


fill rnre  Orders  acceptable  now  for  young  pigs  for 
"ul- delivery  during  May  and  June.  Open  Gilts 
and  Service  Boars.  ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.0.  Bn  15.  Iradford  N.Y. 


Pedigreed  stock,  finest  breeding 
Guaranteed  to  please.  8  wks  old. 

Brinton,  West  Chester,  Pa, 


HampshirePigs 

$8  earth.  Hugh 


II  e.  P.  ROGERS 


Wayvilmc,  New  York 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

pigs.  Write  G.  CLYDE  THOMfSON,  Middletown, Va.  Br.okiidt  F.rm 


Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

L.  H.  BERTKE  -  New  Bremen,  Ohio 


100  Pigs 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires,  6  weeks  old. 
#♦>.00  each.  ROUSE  BROS  OrsnoRB,  Pa. 


0  1  ft  Choice  Reg.  pigs,  bred  from  State  Fair  Winners. 

•  I.W.  o  *19. 50  each.  Pairs  no-akin,  ft  Hill.  Seneca  Falls  ,N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep  " 


FORSALE-HAMPSHIRE  STOCK  RAM 

Bred  by  Sherwood  Bros.  Mo.  Yearling  lamb  ram. 
bred  by  us.  If  sold  within  next  month,  reduced 
price.  C.  E.  HASLETT  (Haslett  Bros.)  Hall,  N.Y. 


What  Every  Automobile  Owner  Should  Know 


What  New  York  State  Insurance  Department  says  about 
Utilities  Mutual 

In  its  latest  report  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  Utilities 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  the  Insurance  Department 
cf  the  State  of  New  York  says:  “  .  .  .  The  company 

deserves  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  inRiirinof  ” 


MANY  an  automobile  owner  fails  to 
realize  that  in  the  event  of  an  acci¬ 
dent  he  may  be  legally  liable — even  though 
someone  else  is  driving  the  car  at  the  time 
of  the  accident. 

If  anyone  drives  your  car  with  your 
permission  and  on  your  behalf,  you 
are  liable  for  damages  done  or  for  injuries 
to  others.  A  member  of  your  family,  a 
friend  or  your  hired  man  may  be  morally 
responsible  for  the  accident,  but  you  are 
legally  liable  for  the  damages. 

Unless  you  are  properly  insured,  owning 
an  automobile  or  truck  may  easily  cost  you 
many  times  what  you  paid  for  your  car. 

Dividends  Reduce  Insurance  Cost 

Taking  out  a  policy  with  us  means  that 
your  premium  will  be  materially  reduced  by 
dividends  we  pay  to  policy-holders.  This  is 
because  ours  is  a  mutual  company.  Since  its 
organization.  Utilities  Mutual  has  never  paid 


less  than  20  per  cent  in  dividends.  The  auto¬ 
mobile  insurance  rates  of  all  companies  are 
the  same.  So,  these  dividends  represent  a 
considerable  saving  for  our  policy-holders. 

Our  booklet,  “ What  Every  Automobile 
Owner  Should  Know,”  explains  in  simple, 
non-technical  language  just  what  your  legal 
liabilities  are  and  how  you  can  insure  against 
them.  It  tells  about  all  forms  of  automobile 
insurance — collision,  fire,  theft,  injury  to 
others.  If  you  own  an  automobile  we  will 
gladly  send  this  booklet  to  you  without  charge 
or  any  obligation  on  your  part.  Just  fill  in 
and  mail  us  the  coupon  and  the  booklet  will 
go  to  you  by  return  mail. 


Name . 


Address . 

My  car  is  a . Number  of  Cylinders. . . . 

Year  Manufactured . 


J 


Utilities  Mutual  Insurance  Company  & — 4-21 

53  Park  Place,  New  York 

Gentlemen; — You  may  send  me  without  charge  or  any 
obligation  on  my  part  your  booklet,  “What  Every  Auto¬ 
mobile  Owner  Should  Know.” 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

.J 
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This  is  exactly  what  the  Jamesway  Direct  to 
Farmer  sales  policy  means — a  better  barn, 
planned  exactly  to  fit  your  needs,  better  labor 
saving  barn  equipment,  and  quicker,  more  satis¬ 
factory  service  based  upon  the  low  selling  cost 
of  dealing  direct  with  Jamesway  Engineers. 

*  Furthermore,  this  service  is  brought  right  to 
your  barn  with  the  Jameswayman — our  repre¬ 
sentative  in  your  territory,  a  Jamesway  trained 
man  who  will  call  at  your  farm,  discuss  your 
needs,  make  suggestions  for  saving  labor,  time 
and  helping  you  to  make  more  money. 

Every  practical  dairyman — every  progressive  farmer 
knows  the  value  of  Jamesway  Equipment.  Admittedly, 
it  is  America's  quality  standard.  But,  until  you  meet 
the  Jameswayman,  until  you  get  the  new  Jamesway  book 
"What  We  Should  Know  About  Each  Other,”  you  can 
not  know  how  much  your  dollar  buys  in  equipment  and 
service  direct  from  Jamesway  Engineers. 


Service  That  Means 
Better  Barns  at  Lower  Cost 


Jamesway  _  planned  and 
equipped  dairy  barns  save  la¬ 
bor — save  time,  and  insure 
greater  profits  per  dollar  in¬ 
vested. 


Jamesway  sunny  hog  barns 
mean  warmth,  dryness,  sun¬ 
light,  ventilation,  safety  and 
profits. 


Write  For  This  Jamesway  Book 

No  one  but  the  Jamesway  Engineers  can  give  you  the 
equal  of  Jamesway  Service  id  designing,  planning,  remod- 
eling,  equipping  or  ventilating  your  dairy  barn,  hog  barn, 
poultry  house,  or  other  farm  buildings.  And,  no  one  can 
quote  less  than  Jamesway  prices  for  the  kind  of  quality 
equipment  that  practical  men  want. 


Send  for  this  book  today  and  get  a  new  vision  of  your 
opportunity  with  J ames way  Service.  Ask  for  book  No.  60. 

Jamesway  Farm  Engineers 

JAMES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Elmira,  N.  Y<  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Address  Nearest  Office 


The  Jamesway  Engineers 
have  put  farm  poultry  keeping 
on  a  feed-saving,  labor-saving, 
profit-making  basis.  Write 
us  before  you  build. 


Send  for  thia 
Jamesway  book  today 


RlatcAfordb 

CALF  MEAL 

Write  for  chart  No.  C-29,  "How  to 
Feed  Calves,”  giving  important 
authoritative  information  for 
farmers.  Sent  you  FREE. 

BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 

... _ . _  In  business  m 

Waukegan  over  122 years  ***• 


Good  tojfie  last  dropie-xr^\ 


uuiuiii 


Quality  Silos 

A  RE  SUPERIOR, 

Let  Us  Tell  You/lbout  Them 

Live  /l^ents  Wanted 

Quality  Manufacturing  Co., 
Hagerstown,  Md. 


I  Teat  it  and  see  for  yourself  how 
I  quickly  it  heala  and  relieves  pain. 
I  No  obligation. 

I  THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

^  fO  Corona  Block,  Kenton,  O. 


tiOQL  foT 


COMPOUND 


is  a  wonderful  healing  remedy  for 
man  or  beaet.  For  Chapped  Hands, 
Chillblains, Cuts,  Wounds  and  Sores, 
Galled  Sore  Necks  and  Shoulders, 
Sore  Teats,  Caked  Udders,  etc.,  it 

Is  unequalled.  Uho  it  once — you'll  keep  it 
on  hand  ail  the  time.  At  druKRists  and 
dealers.  If  youra  can't  supply,  write  us. 

Sample  FREE 

Write  for  Free 
Sample  Box.  i 
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PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS..  64  GREEN  STREET,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


They 

Lead 


More  Unadilla  Silos  are  bought  each  year  than 
of  any  other  two  makes  in  the  East.  Thev  lead 
because  of  their  economy,  convenience  and  exclu¬ 
sive  features.  The  Unadilla  door -fasteners  form 
the  famous,  wide,  safe,  permanent  ladder  under  the 
door  opening.  All  hoops  are  adjusted  from  this  lad¬ 
der.  The  continuous  door  opening  and  U nadilla  air¬ 
tight  but  non-sticking,  non-freezing  doors  permit 
silage  to  be  shoved  out  instead  of  pitched  overhead. 
Write  for  catalog  and  early  order  discount  offer 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Bo;  C  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Faulty  Ration 

Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  dairy  cows?  They  do  not  give 
the  milk  they  should  according  to  the 
feed.  I  am  now  feeding  300  lbs.  of 
ground  corn.  300  lbs.  ground  oats,  100 
lbs.  gluten  feed.  200  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs. 
oilmeal  and  10  lbs.  salt.  I  feed  1  lb.  of 
grain  for  every  3* * *4  quarts  of  milk.  I 
feed  silage  and  mixed  bay  for  roughage. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  R.  z. 

One  reason  why  your  cows  are  not 
yielding  a  satisfactory  amount  of  milk  is 
due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  your  ration 
is  deficient  in  protein.  The  mixture  you 
are  now  feeding  carries  only  15%  per 
cent  of  crude  protein,  and  for  cows  yield¬ 
ing  as  much  as  30  lbs.  of  milk  per  day, 
with  the  roughage  and  succulence  avail¬ 
able,  the  ration  should  yield  between  20 
and  24  per  cent  of  protein.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  you  double  the  amount  of 
gluten  feed,  increase  the  linseed  meal  by 
50  lbs.  and  add  200  lbs.  of  43  per  cent 
cottonseed  meal  to  your  mixture.  This 
will  provide  a  20  per  cent  protein  feed. 
Allow  the  cows  the  same  amount  of  the 
mixture  you  are  now  feeding.  Let  them 
have  all  the  hay  and  silage  that  they  will 
consume.  We  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  your  production  will  increase. 
This  combination  is  intended  for  cows 
in  milk.  The  dry  cows  should  be  fed  a 
simplified  ration  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  corn,  oats  and  bran  to  which  has  been 
added  15  per  cent  of  linseed  meal. 


Feeding  Rye;  Wind-broken  Horse 

1.  In  this  part  of  the  country  we  raise 

corn,  rye  and  oats.  Would  you  give  me 
a  balanced  ration  to  feed  cows  for  milk 
production  and  butterfat?  2.  We  have  a 
wind-broken  horse,  and  would  like  to 
know  of  any  posible  cure.  «r.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  combination  of  corn,  rye  and  oats 
is  ill-suited  for  use  in  feeding  dairy  cows. 
All  of  these  products  are  starchy  or 
carbohydrate-carrying  feeds,  and  lack  the 
necessary  amount  of  protein  required  to 
maintain  the  dairy  cow’s  system  and  to 
produce,  in  addition,  a  satisfactory  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk.  While  the  analysis  of  rye 
seems  to  put  it  into  a  class  with  corn  and 
oats  as  a  feed  for  livestock,  it  does  not 
belong  there,  when  consideration  is  given 
to  feeding  either  cowrs  or  poultry.  It  best 
serves  for  swine-feeding  when  mixed  with 
corn  and  digester  tankage.  Since  the  war 
rye  has  been  used  more  extensively  as 
human  food,  and  it  is  almost  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  sell  the  rye  and  buy  some  such 
product  as  oilmeal  or  linseed  meal  ad¬ 
vantageously.  Especially  would  this  be 
true  where  it  is  desired  to  feed  dairy 
cows.  With  a  good  roughage  available 
and  corn  and  oats  constituting  largely  the 
basic  ration,  use  the  rollowing  ingredi¬ 
ents:  300  lbs.  oats,  200  lbs.  corn.  200 
lbs.  cottonseed,  200  lbs.  linseed,  100  lbs. 
bran. 

2.  There  is  very  little  that  can  be  done 
for  a  horse  with  broken  wind.  This  con¬ 
dition  does  not  interfere  with  Winter 
work,  but  it  does  interfere  with  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  activities  during  the  heated  Summer 
months.  Very  little  hay  or  bulky  feed 
should  be  used,  and  the  animal  should  be 
fed  largely  on  oats  and  bran.  If  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  young  and  valuable,  it  might  be 
worth  your  while  to  consult  a  veterinarian 
and  ask  him  to  perform  what  is  known  as 
the  “Adams”  operation  for  wind-broken 
animals. 


Ration  Without  Silage  or  Alfalfa 

I  have  23  cows,  most  of  them  newly 
fresh.  I  have  a  good  quality  clover  and 
Timothy  hay  ;  no  silage  or  Alfalfa.  Give 
a  ration  with  and  without  beet  pulp. 

New  York.  c.  N. 

The  dairyman  who  undertakes  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk  without  either  silage  or  legume 
hay  substantially  adds  to  his  own  prob¬ 
lem.  Beet  pulp  can  be  used  to  replace 
silage,  but  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  I 
know,  that  can  substitute  for  good  le¬ 
gume  roughage.  Timothy  and  clover 
mixed  will  serve,  but  not  with  the  same 
results  that  would  follow  where  Alfalfa 
and  clover  were  abundantly  supplied. 
Assuming  that  5  lbs.  of  dry  beet  pulp 
moistened  for  12  hours  before  feeding  is 
to  provide  succulence,  a  grain  ration 
built  as  follows  is  proposed :  250  lbs.  of 

hominy,  250  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  (43  per  cent),  150  lbs.  linseed 
meal,  150  lbs.  gluten  feed. 

If  some  brewers’  grains  could  be  added 
to  this  combination  to  increase  its  bulk 
improvement  would  result.  Where  beet 
pulp  is  not  supplied  200  lbs.  of  ground 
oats  should  be  added  to  the  mixture. 
Allow  the  cows  all  of  the  roughage  that 
they  will  consume,  and  distribute  the 
grain  in  proportion  to  the  daily  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  43  per  cent 
grade  of  cottonseed  meal  is  to  be  used, 
and  that  the  bran  will  be  coarse  and 
flaky  and  free  from  screenings.  Feed 
cornmeal  or  corn ;  if  meal  is  available 
it  can  be  substituted  for  hominy  meal. 
This  ration  will  allow  you  to  keep  your 
cows  in  good  condition  and.  since  it  car¬ 
ries  about  22  per  cent  of  protein,  ought 
to  produce  good  results. 
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“There’s  no  secret  to  keeping 
horses  sound.  When  folks 
ask  me  how  I  do  it,  the  first 
thing  I  tell  ’em  is  to  get  a 
bottle  of  Gombault’s  Caustic 
Balsam. 

“Gombault’s  has  been  used  for 
forty  years.  It’s  the  one  remedy 
I  can  depend  on  to  keep  my  horses 
sound  and  working.  I  don’t  fire 

any  more — use  Gombault’s  in¬ 
stead.  It  does  the  work  and  the 
hair  grows  back  natural  color.’’ 

A  reliable  and  effective  remedy  for 
Spavin  Thorough-  Fistula 
pin  Sweeney 

►uittor  Barb  Wire 

/ind  Galls  Cuts 
Poll  Evil  Calk 

Ringbone  Strained  Wounds 
Tendons 

A  million  successful  treatments 
each  year.  Full  directions  with 
every  bottle. 

$1.50  per  bottle  at  druggists 

or  direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS  TOO 
An  excellent  remedy  for  sprains, 
bruises,  cuts,  burns,  sore  throat, 
muscular  and  inflammatory  rheu¬ 
matism,  sciatica  and  lumbago. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Company. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Sole  Distributors, 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Capped 

Hock  Quit 
Curb  Win' 
Splint 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


OUTLASTS 
LEATHER  HAME 
STRAPS 

The  DODSON  all  steel 
hame  strap  outlasts  a 
dozen  leather  straps.  It 
won’t  break  pulling  up 
hill  like  leather  straps, 
causing  a  runaway  or  — 

accident.  Flexible  as  leather.  No  round 
bulky  links.  Nine  adjustments. 

Cheapest  because  it  outlasts 
a  dozen  leather  straps 
Price,  50c.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s, 
order  from  us,  giving  dealer’s  name. 
Niagara  Metal  Stamping  Corp.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


77Te  DODSO 

ALL  ’STEEL  HAME  STRA 


MINERAL!® 
.COMPOUND 

iriwnrn  r.  FOR 

loklel 

Pkg.  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
INERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave„  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


HEAVES 


Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 


cost 


NEWTON’S 


•  A  veterinary's  compound  for 
Ws  Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Coughs,  Distemper, 
indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
,  ,  Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 

30  years  sale  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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E.  W.  ROSS  Ensilage  Cotter  and  Silo  CO.  _ 
Ossk  113  SpriasfieM,  Ohio 

Please  send  full  details  regarding  Rosa  Silos  at  once. 


Name. 


Address. 


Mail  Coupon  or 
Card,  for  Money 
Savins*  FACTS ! 

L-IERE  is  a  high-grade,  medium- 
priced  silo  which  can  easily  be 
erected,  by  one  man,  in  spare  time. 
It  is  acid-proof,  rust-proof, 

fire-proof.  It  is  air-tight  and  practically 
freeze-proof.  And  it  is  the  silo  for 
lifetime  service! 

The  ROSS 

IN-DE-STRUCTO 

Galvanized  C II  A 
Metal  OlLU 

Rosa  quality  has  meant  dependable 
quality — for  more  than  70  years.  Ross 
Silos — and  Ross  Ensilage  Cutters — are  giv¬ 
ing  100%  satisfaction  in  every  corn-grow¬ 
ing  section  of  the  United 
States.  With 'he“In-de- 
str-uct-o"  Silo,  made 
of  Special  “In-de-str- 
uct-o'*  Metal,  heavily 
galvanized,  you  can 
positively  depend  upon 
perfect  milage  al¬ 
ways —  bright,  sweet, 
and  clean,  end  99% 
Food  Value.  _  There's 
no  spoilage  with  a  Ross 
—and  no  necessity  for 
repairs  of  any  kind. 

Get  the  complete 
story  of  this  tried 
and  tested  silo. 
Send  letter,  post 
card  or  coupon — 
today . 

Agents  and " Dealers: 
IV rite  for  proposition. 

E.  W.  ROSS  Ensilage 
Cutter  and  Silo  CO. 

_ Successors  to 

TheE.  IV ,  floss  Co. 

Desk  ns 
Springfield,  Ohio 
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Get  a 

Guaranteed 

Strainer 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  GO. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  clamp. 

When  you  buy  the  Dr.  Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer,  you  are  on  absolutely 
safe  ground.  For  we  guarantee  our 
Dr.  Clark  to  remove  every  last  bit 
of  sediment  from  milk,  no  matter 
how  fine  it  may  be,  and  no  other 
strainer  will.  Make  us  prove  it. 

The  10-quart  size  is  ample  for  ordinary 
herds  with  no  more  than  two  persons  milk¬ 
ing.  The  18-quart  size  is  ample  for  large 
herds,  with  several  persons  milking,  or 
using  a  milking  machine. 

Simple,  durable,  inexpensive.  No  cloths. 
No  fine  wire  gauze  to  wear  out.  But  a 
mighty  good  strainer  which  gets  all  the 
sediment  without  fuss  or  waste  of  time. 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

ROUGH  BEGINNING  OF  CROP  SEASON- 

PLENTY  OF  SOUTHERN  PRODUCE  LEFT 

- WHY  CABBAGE  WAS  SCARCE — FOLLOW¬ 
ING  CROP  AND  MARKET  NEWS. 

One  cold  spell  after  another  marks  the 
progress  of  what  began  as  a  treacherous 
season.  The  mid-April  freeze  is  reported 
to  have  affected  the  peach  outlook  as  far 
north  as  Western  New  York,  although 
the  peach  crop  is  one  that  will  stand  a 
lot  of  mild  “killings.”  Southern  truck 
crops,  too,  always  make  a  strong  come¬ 
back  after  freezes  which  seem  like  general 
ruin. 

PLENTY  OF  PRODUCE  COMING 

The  actual  shipments  of  Southern 
fruits  and  vegetables  this  season  thus  far 
have  been  greater  than  in  early  1922. 
The  markets  have  received  one-third  more 
Southern  lettuce,  celery  and  spinach,  and 
three  times  as  many  strawberries,  and 
20  per  Cent  more  of  mixed  early  vege¬ 
tables,  such  as  bunch  beets,  carrots,  tur¬ 
nips  and  peppers,  and  the  like,  and  about 
the  same  quantity  as  last  year  of  early 
tomatoes  and  cauliflower.  The  only 
early  shortage  was  in  Florida  and  Texas 
potatoes  and  in  Texas  onions. 

Most  farm  products  are  still  selling 
higher  than  a  few  months  ago.  The  chief 
exception  is  cotton,  which  jumped  a  little 
too  far  and  slipped  back  again  to  below 
30c.  Also  such  lines  as  butter  and  eggs, 
which  usually  go  down  in  the  Spring.  The 
general  average  of  farm  prices  has  gained 
slowly  but  steadily  for  three  months  past. 
The  rise  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  general 
price  advance  that  always  occurs  during 
times  of  business  activity.  The  farmer 
is  getting  more  and  paying  more,  but 
gaining  just  a  little  in  net  prosperity. 
He  still  is  worse  off  than  before  the  war, 
but  he  is  going  in  the  right  direction,  and 
likely  to  have  a  good  year  if  the  weather 
is  right  and  the  growers  do  not  overplant. 

don’t  overplant 

Potatoes  may  be  plentiful  again.  Farm¬ 
ers  have  plenty  of  seed  stock  left,  and  it 
is  hard  to  keep  from  planting  it  freely. 
Southern  potatoes  started  high,  and  the 
price  kept  up  because  of  lighter  planting 
and  the  frost  damage.  The  usual' advice 
of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  early 
outlook  the  country  over  is  to  plant  pota¬ 
toes  about  as  usual,  but  no  more.  The 
chances  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  high  prices 
for  the  Northern  Crop,  as  compared  with 
last  season,  but  there  are  no  clear  indica¬ 
tions  and  will  not  be  until  the  first  re¬ 
ports  in  June  or  July. 

THE  CABBAGE  DOLLAR 

The  old  cabbage  season  ended  without 
any  blaze  of  glory,  but  respectably  at 
about  $40  per  ton  average  in  the  city 
markets.  The  consumer  paid  just  about 
double  that  price.  It  appears  that  the 
producers  in  one  of  the  big  shipping  and 
storage  sections,  say  in  Western  New 
York  or  Wisconsin,  received  about  25c 
out  of  every  dollar  that  the  consumer  paid 
for  cabbage.  City  dealers  and  city  ex¬ 
penses  at  50c,  and  the  country  dealers 
and  the  railroads  25c.  Those  growers 
who  sold  through  co-operative  associations 
did  a  little  better,  but  not  very  much.  It 
is  the  city  costs  that  take  the  heaviest 
toll. 

The  grower  who  peddled  out  his  cab¬ 
bage  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  received 
all  of  the  retail  dollar,  but  used  a  great 
deal  of  time,  and  probably  lost  much 
from  decay  and  from  bad  bills.  If  he  fig¬ 
ures  everything  into  the  account  he  will 
probably  conclude  that  it  is  worth  about 
half  the  receipts  to  peddle  the  produce 
from  house  to  bouse.  But  this  means  fair 
pay  for  horse  and  man  during  the  dull 
season,  and  the  plan  is  all  very  well  for  a 
small  crop.  The  grower  with  many  acres 
must  ask  for  help  from  the  dealers. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  early  Southern 
cabbage,  but  it  came  from  late  planting 
rather  than  from  freezing.  Most  of  the 
Southern  cabbage  shipped  in  the  early 
Spring  comes  from  Florida  and  Texas. 
The  growers  in  these  great  cabbage  States 
were  hard  hit  last  season  when  prices 
went  so  low  that  the  crop  often  did  not 
pay  for  shipping.  The  cabbage  crop  and 
most  other  crops  in  the  far  South  are 
grown  on  credit  or  loans,  but  in  many 
sections  the  growers  could  not  raise  the 
means  to  grow  cabbage  this  season  be¬ 
cause  of  their  heavy  losses  and  debts  hold¬ 
ing  over  from  last  year,  and  they  had  lost 
some  of  their  courage,  anyhow.-  But  cab¬ 
bage  is  a  crop  which  is  quickly  increased 
in  the  South,  as  there  are  always  plenty 
of  plants  in  some  of  the  seed  beds.  Crop 
and  market  news  travels  by  radio  nowa¬ 
days.  When  the  growers  a  little  further 
north  heard  of  the  shortage  in  the  far 
South  and  noted  the  high  prices,  they 
started^  setting  plants  in  Alabama,  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  South  Carolina,  and  now 
plenty  of  cabbage  is  being  shipped. 

G.  B.  F. 


Wool  Notes 

The  market  on  raw  wool  is  quiet,  but 
price  outlook  firm.  Recent  business  is 
reported  at:  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
fine  delaine,  56  to  58c ;  half-blood,  55  to 
56c;  three-eighths  blood.  52  to  53c;  quar¬ 
ter  blood.  50  to  51c.  Michigan  and  New 
York  delaine,  55c ;  half-blood.  53  to  54c ; 
three-eighths  blood.  54  to  55c;  quarter 
blood.  52c.  New  England,  half-blood.  50 
to  52c :  three-eighths  blood,  55  to  56c ; 
quarter-blood,  50  to  51c.  Texas  scoured. 
$1.25  to  $1.42;  Territory,  half-blood, 
combing,  $1.30  to  $1.32. 


The  Farmer 


above  all  others  should  keep  his  buildings  well 
painted.  The  Reason:  His  products  are  food¬ 
stuffs,  and  most  people  prefer  to  eat  clean  food, 
or,  like  to  think  they  are  eating  that  which  has 
been  produced  and  handled  under  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions.  Now  the  power  of  suggestion  is  very 
strong,  and  to  see  a  well-painted,  neat  appear¬ 
ing  set  of  farm  buildings  is  bound  to  start  a 
healthy  hunger  for  a  real  farm  dinner;  this  in 
turn  will  mean  many  sales  of  produce  for  the 
owner — business  that  never  would  stop  at  the 
door  of  the  run-down,  rusty,  rotting  and  smelly 
farm  buildings  frequently  seen.  The  Farmer 
who  is  a  user  of 

American  Seal 

Paints  and  Specialties 

is  the  one  who  is  getting  the  business  and  the  top- 
notch  prices  for  his  products.  Any  user  of  “American 
Seal”  knows  he  has  a  paint  which  is  no  new  and  untried 
experiment.  For  71  years  this  Company  has  been 
making  absolutely  unbeatable  paints — you  will  know 
them  by  the  registered  trade  mark  “Seal.”  Be  sure  to 
get  it  on  the  can  or  package.  Our  dealer  nearest  you 
will  gladly  supply  Color  Cards  and  full  information 
regarding  our  products  for  use  on  your  work  this 
Spring.  If  you  have  no  dealer  write  direct  to  the 
manufacturer. 


The  Wm.  Connors  Paint  Mfg.  Co. 

Farm  Service  Dept.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Fence  Prices  Lower 


Sold  Direct  from  Factory 

Wonderful  money  saving 
opportunity  for  fence  buyers.  Fa- , 
mous  Peerless  Fence  now  selling  for  as  low  as  17c  i 
rod— lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  Peerless  fence. , 
P|>p  ST  Write  today  for  104-page  catalog  giv- 
ing  low  direct  from  factory  prices  on 
Fence,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts, 

Roofing  and  Paints.  Since  Peerless’  big 
factories  opened  their  doors  direct  to 
farmers  it  means  a  clear  saving  of  40%. 

Write  for  catalog  today. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  PENCE  CO. 

O.pt.  4308  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  a 
Factories  at 

Cleveland,  O.,  Adrian,  Mich.,  Memphis.Tann. 


$AA  Pnl*  *&*  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2 H 

|  JT  running:,  easy  cleaning:, . 

close  skimming,  durable.  4 

NEW  BUTTERFLy  tSSS&fL 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  wotk=- 
Clanship.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  I 
No.  5  1*2  shown  here  ;  sold  on 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own 
cost  and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the  ■  {:  ,JT  W 

.manufacturer  and  saya.monei{-  .  iii  1 m 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  c5 . 2lf  1  Marshall  Bl.r Chicago 


CRAINE  SILO  CO. 
Box  160 

Norwich,  New  York 


BEFORE  you  buy  a  silo,  send 
for  literature  and  prices  on 
Crasco,  steel  rodded  Silos. 
They  are  the  result  of  many  years 
of  silo  building.  Made  of  strong, 
selected  tongue  and  grooved 
stock. 

Craine  bail  hinged  refrigerator  doors 
insure  tight  closing  and  easy  open¬ 
ing.  Craine  door  front  ladder  built  for 
convenience. 

Made  by  builders 
of  famous  Craine 
Triple  Wall  Silos 
for  those  who  want 
a  single  wall  silo  at 
lower  cost. 


640 


‘Vk  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


April  21,  102:i 


“CEDARHURST”  S.  C.  ANCONAS 

1980-81— N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest,  high  Ancona 
pen  and  individual,  1081-88— High  Ancona  pen.  Notice 
Pen  10,  now  at  above  Contest.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  (Quantity  to  sell  is  lim¬ 
ited.  We  breed  quality,  not  quantity. 

Cednrhurat  Poultry  Farm  -  Kahway,  N.  J. 

Sn  1 ......  Ownland  Farm,  “  Ultra  Qua  ”  Eggs,  Day- 

.  ll.  Anconas  old  Chicks,  Cockerels 


Circular, 


are  dependable. 

EARLE  8.  WILSON,  Bo*  497,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred 

They  are  the  famous  “Sanborn  Stock”  champion 
layers,  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  their  wonder¬ 
ful  laying  qualities;  record  up  to  309  eggs  in  one 
year.  You  should  place  your  orders  at  once  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Decide  now  to 
grow  the  best.  Catalogue  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  40,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’s  289  egg  stock  direct.  Cockerels,  85  and 
87  each  Eggs,  810  pet  100,  Chicks,  825  per  100; 
813  per  50.  Method  of  feeding  and  raising  chicks, 

50  cents.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryville.N,  Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert's  289-egg  strain.  All  flocks  trapnested  for  in¬ 
dividual  records  and  pedigreed  breeders.  Hatching 
Eggs.  $10  per  100.  Baby  chicks,  $22  per  100. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaville,  N.Y, 


MAHOGANY  REDS 

Poultry  Colleges.  Foundation  strain  of  numer¬ 
ous  laying  flocks.  Eggs,  S3  for  15;  SR  for  50;  $15  for 
100.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien,  Conn.  Box  700 


Trap-Nested  S.  C.  R.  L  REDS 

Hatching  Eggs,  $9  per  100;  $40  per  500.  Baby  Chicks, 
April,  $25;  May,  $20  per  100.  WERHER  BROS.,  Mt.  Marion,  N.Y. 

Sf ^  T>  0J0  Hatching  Eggs  from  heary  layers  and 
•  v^.rVBuo  even  shade  of  color.  $10  per  hundred. 

Monroe  A.  Chaffer  -  Khinebeck,  New  York 


SC.  K.  I.  RED  II  AT  CHIN  C|EGCS,  Twelve 
•  years  selective  breeding.  $*.50  setting;  *10  per  100. 

I.  L.  LAWRENCE  -  PennimLn.  N.  J. 


Rp  n  I  Rodo  Egg*  for  Hatching.  $8  per  100  ;  $1.50 
.  U.ll.i.ncUS  per  15.  Vigorous  stock.  Free  range. 

B.  II.  OWEN  -  Khinebeck,  New  York 

Rl  Dad  Phinbo  fl’om  healthy ,  heavy  laying,  free  range 
•  I.  riBU  UnlCKS  breeders.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Prices  reasonable.  ItOSWEI.I.  OOLE,  llhineb.ek,  N.Y. 

TIFFANY'S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Wyaudottes,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

^s??TSop^  [DUCKLINGS 

INDIAN  RUNNER  I  "  V  VI1U11 1  O 

ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 

CALL  DUCKS ,  $4  A  PAIR 

Call  Ducks  eges,  $1 .75  a  setting,  Postpaid.  Brown 
Leghorn  eggs,  $1.25  setting  of  15  eggs.  Day-old 
ducklings,  30c  each,  Postpaid.  Ducklings  are  call 
ducks  Wm.  Carstens,  Port  Clinton,  O.  R.F.0.3 


LCH IX;  DUX 


Order  Now 

for  deliv¬ 


ery  any  time  you  say.  TRIMMAL'S.  Rochester  Largest 
Chick  Dealers,  289-291  West  Main  St,,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

hatching'eggs  PEKIN^cklinw 

BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Ixland,  N.  T. 

DAY-OLD-DUCKLINGS  { ^'mao^h 

From  selected  and  properly  mated  stock.  The  kind 
that  live  and  grow.  WAYNE  COUNTY  DUCK  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY  CO.,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

-FtRF.FDERS  AND  EGGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


PEI  DUCKLINGS 


Hatching  Eggs 

Price  List  Free 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS.Iilip.N  T 


Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs  For  Hatching 

12  eggs,  $8  ;  over  25,  15c  each.  Quality  stocky 


Maple  Grove  Farm 


fillmore,  N.Y. 


FORA  „„ „  r__.  80c  each.  Gray  African  Geese  eggs 
SALE  00686  CggS  from  prize  winning  stock.  Easily 
raised.  Fine  market  birds.  Wildacres  Farm«,  E.  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkey 

BARRED  ROCKS.  PEKIN  DUCKS,  GEESE,  BOSTON 
WINNERS.  Send  for  your  circular. 

CORKHILL  FARMS  Lanesboro,  Mass. 

T~  U  R  KEYS 

Hens  &  25  to  30-lb.  TOMS.  W.  Randel,  R.  1,  Seymour,  Conn. 

TURKEY 
EGGS 


HORNING’S  Bourbon  Reds 
140  EGG  RECORD  STOCK. 
Price  list  ready. 

FLONA  HORNING  Owego,  N  Y. 


Mnm.  n  T.  i  ....  Champion  “Goldbank”  strain. 

Bronze  Turkeys  Sired  by  a  son  of  a  first  prize 

Madison  Square  Garden.  Mis*  IHA  CHL’MBI.EY,  Draper,  Ta.* 

I  C1..L  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  bucks, 

L3rg6  OlOCK  Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Ps. 

Beautiful  Gold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 
Firits  for  Hatching.  Selected  from  our  best  yards. 
THOMAS  RKILY  Plymouth,  Mass, 

White  Holland  Turkey  Egg. 


-  write  A.  T.  REHMEYER 


for  large  amount.  Call 
Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


White  China  Geese  Eggs, 40c  Each 

E  MAGUIRE  Montgomery,  New  York 

PEKIN  DUCKS,  $2.50  Each  $1E.5*0V«* 


IGHT'S 


Holly  Oak  Point 


BAYVILLE,  N.  J 


WhiteChina  Geese  Eggs  35c  Apiece 

Ringneck  PHEASANTS 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  from  unrelated  stock,  Eggl, 
S2. 50  per  setting  of  10;  $20  per  100. 

Harry  M.  Frederick  Spotswood,  N.  J. 

n  I-  Barred  Rocks,  15c;  Reds,  16e;  .Leghorns,  18e; 

lllllX  Mixed,  10c.  100%  guaranteed.  Order  from  ad^or 

circular  free.  Twin  Hatchery,  McAlUtervllle,  Pa. 


Good  breeding 
at  thrifty  prices 

Flocks  raised  from  Lively 
Chicks  are  good  to  look  at,  as 
well  as  profitable.  The  parent 
birds  are  pure-bred,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers — the  cockerels  coming 
direct  from  nationally  famous 
farms  as  Hollywood  and 
Fishel.  We  conduct  our  own 
breeding  farm  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  quality. 

We  might  sell  a  limited  output 
of  Lively  Chicks  at  specialist’s 
prices.  We  prefer  to  sell  large 
numbers  at  popular  prices. 
Kerr  prices  are  surprisingly 
low. 

We  guarantee  100 %  delivery, 
alive  and  healthy.  If  any  losses 
occur  in  the  mail,  we  will  re¬ 
place  or  refund. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  Kerr's 
interesting  Chick  Book  and 
price  list. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


BIG 

HUSKY 


BABY  CHICKS 

Strong,  vigorous  and  true  to  breed.  Leading 
varieties,  shipped  prepaid  parcel  post.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Get  our  catalogue  and 
special  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

PIELL  BROS.  -  Dept.  A  -  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


LHIUVJ  laying,  free-ranged  hens.  Pie 
paid  parcel  post.  100  percent 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular  and 
price  list  on  request.  Get  it. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 


Ottsvllle,  Pennsylvania 


Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  OARRED  ROCKS  111#  HITE  ROCKS 

BRED  Drown  LEGHORNS  >*  HITE  LEGHORNS 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet.  Frenebtonn,  N.  J.  Bo*  81 


II  A  II^T  The  size  of  our  farm,  our  stock,  our  chicks, 
II  II  M  |  our  prices  by  the  size  of  our  ad.  Send  for 
“  w  ”  "  circular.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  $80  per  100  ; 

llinfir  $180  per  1,000.  Postpaid.  After  May  12th, 
J  ||  U|y  [•  $16  per  100.  Phone,  Plainsboro  628. 
HWHWki  BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J.  C.  H.  Chandler.  Prop. 

Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Single  Comb  Reds,  Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
from  pure  bred  free  range  breeders.  Bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  egg  production.  Circular.  ADRIAN  Dt  NEEF.  Sodns.  N.Y. 

pi  -  i  1 1  cents  and  up  .Reds,  Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Leg- 
LfUCKS  horns  and  mixed.  Bank  reference.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY, G.  H.  Ehrenzeller  Itiehfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  Rock.  Red  and  Broilers, 
He.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHIX,  Hatching  Eggs  &.  Stock 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns  Bred  to  Lay  and  Size.  Kent  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  Established  1913  Mnrydel,  Maryland 

SPENCER’S  BIG  4  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  From  Hogan  Tested.  Bred  to  Lay.  Stock  on 
free  range.  Circular  free.  Spencer  Poultry 
Farms  &  Hatchery,  Box  766,  Spencer,  Ohio 

IC  KLS 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas. 
Minorcas.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Bank  Reference, 
Catalog.  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  6,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

GOOD  PLACE  FOR  GOOD  CHICKS 

Big  and  Sturdy  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  S  C.  REDS.  DUCKS.  New  catalog 
ready.  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


w 


hite  Leghorn  Quality  Chicks. 

Write  NELSON’S 


Superior  layers. 
Grove  City,  Pa 


Day-Old  Chicks-S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Drop  a  card  for 

my  circular  and  price  list.  HARVEY  FISHER,  Milford,  N.  4. 

whitke  LEGHORN  CHIXp?r\300 

Bank  Ref.  Circular.  Geo.  Cullen,  Elkview,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Limited  Number  of  Breeding  Stock. 

Also  booking  orders  for  ten  and  twelve-week-old  pul¬ 
lets.  BAYVILLE  FARMS  -  15.4  WILLS,  N.  J. 

T»„„  A  «,  f''  Li.L. Bred  for  business.  Rocks— barred, 
DBll  r\yr  Uj  RICKS  buff.  Reds  and  mixed.  Circular. 


lien  Ayr  Poultry  Farm 


Warwick,  N,  Y. 


LONG  ISLAND’S  LARGEST  EGG  FARM 

THE  STRAIN  THAT  BUILT  IT 

S.  C-  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Come  and  see  them  or  write  for  Prices  on  Chicks,  Eggs, 
and  Breeding  Pens.  Lone  Dak  Poultry  Farm,  Babylon,  L.  I  ,  H.  I. 

Trapnested  AVhlte  Leghorns.  Eggs,  $8  hundred 
(Chicks,  $15  hundred.  WERNER  BROS.,  at.  Mari.n,  N.T. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given; 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  Is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  April  3,  1923: 


BAItREI)  ROCKS 

Purdue  University,  Incl . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  . 

Lewis  Farms,  R  I . 1 . 

Jules  F.  Fnmcais,  L.  I . 

Morris  K.  Bride,  Conn. . ..  . 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass  . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

K,  C.  Foreman.  Mich . 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard,  Del . 

The  Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . 

II.  E,  Dennison  Mich . 

Warren  D.  McCann,  Conn . 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y . . 


WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn . . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros..  Mass . 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  I . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass . 

H.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J . 

W  H  IT  E3  WYANDOTTES 


Laudy  Anderson.  England . 

Obed  G,  Knight,  R.  1 . 

Frank  E  Nash,  Mass . 

Frank  P  Mattes  in,  R.  I  . 

Hl-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee.  N.Y . 

F.  L.  Meiland,  Ky . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott,  Ill . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Miller  Bros.,  Conn . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

Jacob  E. Jansen,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass... . 

Harriet  F.  Lawton,  Mass . 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  I . 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass . 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson,  Mass . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Alton  Farm,  Vt . 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H . 

H.  M.  Penley,  Maine . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Hull  Farm,  Vt . 

Forest  H.  CUckner,  N.  J . 

Charles  H.  Lano.  Mass . 

WHITE  i  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

if.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wasli . 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Vt . 

Andrew  L.  Olir,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt . 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen,  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  lr . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

D.  B.  Walls,  Cal . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby.  N.  J .  --- 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

Geofge  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Total .  . 


Week 

Total 

44 

692 

44 

694 

53 

676 

44 

639 

48 

698 

35 

522 

40 

746 

38 

370 

45 

682 

39 

532 

47 

641 

54 

612 

36 

458 

34 

454 

47 

715 

40 

529 

19 

214 

27 

242 

28 

386 

32 

321 

30 

632 

43 

839 

31 

428 

43 

641 

49 

664 

45 

678 

44 

911 

37 

779 

2* 

525 

29 

881 

39 

474 

28 

492 

38 

871 

38 

750 

40 

719 

32 

627 

48 

603 

55 

472 

42 

587 

27 

365 

57 

689 

63 

779 

46 

524 

43 

512 

50 

656 

29 

761 

42 

530 

44 

810 

44 

619 

50 

637 

42 

935 

47 

641 

47 

756 

32 

522 

44 

594 

38 

635 

52 

769 

40 

827 

44 

651 

55 

718 

42 

852 

43 

T74 

22 

545 

38 

743 

38 

595 

35 

669 

41 

697 

39 

766 

24 

619 

36 

633 

37 

719 

39 

705 

30 

643 

41 

743 

37 

617 

39 

864 

17 

545 

45 

591 

17 

576 

36 

822 

22 

697 

41 

605 

44 

336 

41 

601 

24 

556 

26 

6S8 
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PARKS*  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Lead  the  World  as  Layers. 
Bred  for  EGGS  since  1889. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year. 
Continuous  records  up  to  148 
eggs  in  148  days.  Pullets  lay¬ 
ing  at  113  and  114  days.  Out- 
layed  over  2600  birds  in  five 
Mo.  Laying  Contests. 

BLUE  RIBBON  WINNERS  at  Rochester,  N.  Y„ 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Dayton,  O.. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  etc.  Keal  Money  Makers. 
Mrs.  Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  net  profit  $8.09 
per  hen;  Mrs.  Wunch  sold  over  $157  worth  of  eggs; 
Mr.  Wilson  over  $260!  Mr.  Carr,  Indian  Head,  Md., 
made  over  $800  from  flock  of  53  hens. 

Can  ship  Eggs  and  Chicks  promptly. 
16-Page  Cir.  Free.  Large  General  80-Page  Catalog,  25c. 
Member  Int.  Chick  Assn. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Foh  Eggs "•'Me  at 
U.R. Fish  el’s 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 

are  the  best 
Price  List  Free 
U.R.Fish«l  BoxCT|Hope.lnd. 


Pedigreed  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock 

DIDDCn  DflPYC  A  Lay  ing  Strain  that  wins  in  Lay- 
DflnnCU  nUuIVu  ing  Contests.  You  get  Certified 
Stock  in  buying  A. C.  Jones’  Rocks.  313  Eggs,  World’s 
OFFICIAL  Record  for  Barred  Rock  hen  made-by  a 
member  of  our  winning  pen  in  N.  American  Laying 
Contest.  Just  remember  it’s  A.  C.  Jones’  strain 
that  made  and  holds  all  the  world’s  Official  Records 
on  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  •  Georgetown,  Delaware 


FRANCAIS’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Twice  winners  at  Storrs.  Last  six  pens  there  aver¬ 
aged  200  eggs  per  bird.  Leading  Rock  pens  last  year 
at  Storrs  and  Illinois  contests.  Booking  orders  for 
eggs  and  chicks.  Cockerels  and  pullets. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach.  New  York 


PARKS’  STRA/Nbra0rckds 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

From  high  -producing,  Trapnested  stock.  Chicks 
$18  to  $35  per  100. 

Circular.  Pioneer  Orchards,  Hancock,  Md. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  strain  that  wins  at  the  laying  competitions, 
witli  official  records  over  300  eggs.  Chicks,  eggs  and 
stock  for  sale.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georgetown,  Del. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  IS 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland,  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  prices  address 

S.  BRADFORD  ALLYN  Box  34  BELMONT.  MASS. 


Quality  Barred  Rock  Hatching  Eggs  *8‘?b  oerPe5r 

Hundred.  L.  HOWARD  -  Quakertown,  N.  J. 

Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks  cMckl0 

and  Hatching  Eggs.  J.  TltOI’EANO,  Sparrow  bush,  New  York 


Barred  Rock  Hatching  EGGS 

State  tested  white  diarrhea.  82  for  15;  *8  and  $1  o  100 
Circular.  OLD  PICKARD  FARM,  Boi  26.  Concord  Junction,  Moss 


CHICKS  Laying  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

15c;  mixed,  10c.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid  pamph.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlisterville. Pa. 


Trapnested  Barred  ltoeks.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Stock.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  ARTHUR  L.  SE ARLES, Box N. Milford, Now  Hampshire 


Black  Jersey  Giant  Eggs  for  hatching,  from  a  good 
strain.  H.  M.  SHELDON  -  Grafton,  Ohio 


THE  HOME  OF 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks- Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  chicks,  Ducklings.  Prices 
that  will  interest  you.  Save  dollars  by  answering 
this  advertisement.  BR00KCREST  FARM,  Box  114,Cranbury,N.J 


jerseyagiants 

HATCHING  EGGS 

$5  per  Setting,  15  Eggs.  »JO  per  100  Eggs. 

Order  now.  We  only  have  a  limited  quantity. 

ELLS  FARMS  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giants  K 

ing  eggs.  Also  heavy  laying  exhibition  strain  S.  C. 
R.  I.  Reds.  MAPLE  FARM,  Cross  wicks,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  X3  LACK  GIANTS 

Hatching  eggs  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  hens,  $3.50  per 
setting  of  15.  Anderson  Farm,  R.  1,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


Semi-solid  Buttermilk 

Will  it  pay  to  feed  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk  to  laying  hens  at  $G  per  cwt?  What 
is  the  feeding  value  of  this  buttermilk 
compared  with  skim-milk?  Will  it  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  newly-hatched  chicks  to  punch 
their  feet  to  mark  them  and  can  you  tell 
me  what  style  of  punch  is  best? 

Jefferson,  N.  Y.  H.  L.  H. 

Semi-solid  buttermilk  at  3c  per  lb.  is 
estimated  to  be  equal  in  feeding  value  to 
beef  scrap  at  from  4y2 c  to  5c  per  lb. 
This  means  that  beef  scrap  would  have 
to  cost  from  9c  to  10c  per  lb.  to  be  as 
expensive  as  semi-solid  hutermilk  at  $6 
per  hundredweight.  Skim-milk  at  lc  per 
qt.  is  equal  to  semi-solid  buttermilk  at 
3c  per  lb.  There  is  a  value  in  butter¬ 
milk  or  skim-milk  for  young  chicks,  how¬ 
ever,  that  can  hardly  be  expressed  .in 
terms  of  food  values ;  they  should  be 
rated  much  higher  than  their  simple  pro¬ 
tein  and  carbohydrate  content  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  foods  would  warrant. 

It  does  not  injure  young  chicks  to  make 
a  punch  mark  through  the  web  between 
the  toes.  Any  kind  of  punch  that  will 
make  a  clean  cut  is  all  right.  M,  jp.  d. 


White  Houdan  and  Jersey  Giant  Eggs 

$5  per  15.  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  eggs  SI  50.  Chicks.  $15 
per  100.  WIKLUND  &  SON,  R.  D.  3.  Ballston  Spa,  Nsw  York 


tTERSEYIQLACKCarlANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Y’ellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  <  SONS,  lax  111  Btlmir.  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Eggs  from  New  York  and  Baltimore  winners.  $2 
and  up.  per  setting.  Write  for  circular.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  ERNEST  I.lTZAll,  Cxrrell  Stilien.lxliimere  M4 


Rarrnn’c  White  WYANDOTTES.  Males,  females 
DdliUll  5  and  eggs  for  hatching,  from  stock  imported 
direct,  with  records  262  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apale.hie,  N.T 


White  Wyandotte  Prices  low  Catalogue  free  C 

lie  puppies.  S0W0EH.  WTAND0TTE  SPECIALIST,  Man.fi. Id,  Ol 


Utility  White  Wyandottes.  Money  Makers. 

A.  F.  PEIRCE  -  Winchester,  New  Hampshirb 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks 

now  ready.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Cockerell  and  hens  at  a 
reasonable  price.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Vermont  Vigor-Certified  White  Wyandottes 

Hatching  Eggs.  90%  Fertility.  Mating  list. 

HI-QUALITY  HENNERY  Randolph  Center,  Vermont 


Whitp  Wvanrfnttpn  ?egal  Doreas  strain  direct-  Eggs 

"  llllo  ft  jdlluUllca  from  grand  matings  of  wonderful 
layers  at  $2—15;  $5— 50;  $10—100.  R.  HILL.  Sentcx  Eillt.  N.  V. 


Rose  Rrnwn  |  efrhnrno  Hesvy  laying,  hardy, standard 
Comb  Drown  Legnoms  bred  Eggs,  $2.50  per  16 ;  $4  per 
30;  $10  per  hundred,  delivered.  (RUSH  I  SOH.Millon.Verm.nl 
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GUARANTEE 

A  60%  guarantee  of  sex,  giving  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  either  cockerel  or  pullet  chicks, 
as  ordered,  plus  unsurpassed  quality 
in  high  egg  bred  chicks,  bespeaks 
Utility  Hatchery  &  Farms  success, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  its  customers. 
Grade  AAA  flocks  are  sired  by  pedi¬ 
greed  males,  sworn  records  from 
250-287.  Grade  AA  and  Grade  A 
from  tested  and  selected  flocks  of 
exceptional  merit. 

Delivery  date  guaranteed — 100%  live  delivery  guaranteed — 
60%  sex  guaranteed — Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Terms  cash,  except  on  advance  orders,  25%  down,  remainder 
one  week  before  shippecL  ^  - 

ORDER  FROM 
THESE  PRICES 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Grade  A _ l-4c 

Grade  AA _ 15c 

Grade  AAA _ 16c 

OTHER  BREEDS 

S.  C.  Anconas  . 17c 

S.  C.  Brown  Lejlhorns .  17c 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  _  ..  20c 

S.  G.  R.  I.  Red  _  20c 

Broiler  Chicks  10c 


Safest  Old  Age  Insurance 
and  Independence 

Can  be  obtained  by  learning 
to-  raise  a  good  flock  of 
chickens.  We  specialize  in 
seven  breeds  selected  for 
general  utility, 
strength  and  vigor. 


Spring  time 
is  chick 
time 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 

and  safe 
arrival 
guaran  teed. 

1,500,000  capacity. 

MANSFIELD 
HATCHERY  CO. 

Dept.  A 

Mansfield.  Mass. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick 
Member  American 


FREE 
Beautiful 
Illustrated 
Book  and 
Price  List 
On  Request 


Ass’n. 

Poultry  Ass’n. 


I  can  t  provide  the  ham  but  my  "Fa¬ 
mous”  Anconas  certainly  furnish  plenty 
of  big  white  eggs  even  when  the 
weather  drops  below  zero.  “Famous” 
Anconas  lay  heavily,  win  prizes,  are 
the  ideal  profit  bird  for  farm.  100- 
Page  book  telling  all  about  then, 
mailed  free  if  you  ask  for  it. 

Box  501.  Berea.  Ohio 

Pres.  International  Ancona  Club 


OELLULOID  JL.EG  BANDS 

Lull  your  flock;  band  good  layers:  eliminate  loafers  that 
eat  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield,  Mass. 

Matlituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  from  Barron  strain 

Certified  stock.  Large,  vigorous  liens  on  free 
range.  Mated  only  to  cockerels  which  are  cer¬ 
tified.  Chicks  every  Tuesday  at  $20.00  per  100, 

Alter  May  7th  at  $15.00  per  100 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  4.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituck,  L.  I.  .  LOVELL  GORDON 


Idyldell  Farm  Standard  Quality  Chicks 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 

Baby  Chicks  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Anconas,  $18.00  per  100;  White  Wyandottes.  Black 
Mmorcas,  $20.00  per  100;  White,  Brown  or  Black 
Leghorns,  $16.00  per  100.  Our  hens  are  all  bred  for 
eoctra  heavy-laying.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  trom  this  ad.  and  get  Chicks  when  you  want 
them,  25%  deposit  wdl  book  your  order.  Indian 
Runner  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100.  Now  booking 
orders  for  8-10  and  12  weeks  old  Leghorn  Pullets. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

1  eb.  and  March  hatch  8  to  10  weeks  old,  bred 
from  select  yearling  stock.  $51.00  Each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 

400  Leghorn  Breeders  at  $3  ea. 

I  n  lots  of  25  or  more  at  $2.50.  All  bred  for  high 
egg  production ;  Hogan  tested.  Also  Hatching 
Eggs  from  Special  Pens  at  $3  per  sitting  or  $12 
t>er  100.  Now  booking  orders  for  8-week  Pullets  from 
Special  Pens,  headed  by  males  off  300-egg  Dams.  Price, 
$1.50  ea. ;  June  delivery. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

ALEXANDER  POULTRY  FARM,  Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

A.  MAURO.  Prop. 

White  Plymouth  Hocks.  Hatching  Eggs.  Price — Ad 
dress  Mr.  Geo.  II.  Cable,  Rid|cfielS,  C,nn.  B.  t.  o.  2 


Chickenpox;  Tobacco  for  Worms 

1.  I  have  a  flock  of  40  Barred  Rocks, 
all  laying.  Every  four  or  five  days  I  can 
go  and  pick  one  or  two  of  them  out  with 
one  eye  partly  closed.  Some  have  little 
sores  on  the  inside  of  the  eyelid,  and  on 
the  outside ;  some  have  sores  on  combs 
and  wattles.  Can  you  tell  me  a  cure,  and 
what  is  is?  2.  Describe  tobacco  treat¬ 
ment  for  worms.  F.  w.  G. 

1.  I  presume  that  these  sores  are  the 
eruption  of  chickenpox.  Remove  the  af¬ 
fected  fowls  from  the  flock,  as  the  disease 
is  very  contagious,  wash  out  the  eyes 
with  a  solution  of  boric  acid  in  water, 
one  ounce  to  the  quart,  and  paint  the  ex¬ 
ternal  sores  with  tincture  of  iodine,  after 
having  gently  removed  the  scabs.  Clean 
the  utensils  used  by  the  flock  with  boiling 
water,  to  disinfect  them. 

Take  1  lb.  of  finely  cut  tobacco  stems 
for  each  100  fowls ;  simmer  in  enough 
water  to  cover  for  two  hours  upon  the 
stove.  Mix  the  water  and  stems  with 
4  qts.  of  moist  mash,  and  feed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  afternoon  to  birds  that  have 
fasted  since  the  previous  day.  Several 
hours  later  mix  1  lb.  of  Epsom  salts  with 
3  qts.  of  mash  and  feed  this,  taking  care 
that  each  fowl  gets  its  share.  Droppings 
must  be  immediately  removed  to  prevent 
reinfection.  This  is  the  plan  for  100 
fowls ;  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of 
birds  would  require  proportionately  more 
or  less  of  the  tobacco  and  salt.  M.  B.  d. 


Everted  Oviduct 

I  have  a  flock  of  about  50  hens,  all 
pullets  but  14,  and  nearly  all  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Within  the  last  week  or  10 
days  several  are  dumping.  I  have  lost 
one,  and  expect  to  lose  more.  They  have 
a  bloody  vent.  It  seems  on  some  to  start 
from  the  tail,  and  there  is  a  black  and 
blue  streak  down  to  the  vent.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  it  is  or  the  cause? 

New  York.  mbs.  f.  ii. 

Laying  hens  sometimes  suffer  from 
everted  oviducts,  in  which  the  vent  be¬ 
comes  turned  inside  out  and  the  red  mass 
attracts  the  attention  of  other  fowls,  lead¬ 
ing  to  picking  and  frequentlv  killing  the 
injured  bird.  Such  fowls  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  flock,  given  a  teaspoonful 
of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a  little  water 
and  fed  lightly  until  they  recover,  if  they 
ever  do.  Efforts  to  lay  overly  large  eggs, 
with  weakness  of  the  oviduct,  is  probably 
responsible  for  the  trouble  in  most  cases. 

M.  B.  D. 

CROPS  AND  FARM  NEWS 

WHEN  ALL  GET  THE  NEWS 

The  rapid  and  general  spread  of  mar¬ 
ket  news  under  modern  conditions  tends 
to  even  up  competition  in  different  sec¬ 
tions.  Advice  based  on  crop  shortage  is 
like  urging  the  passengers  in  a  car  not  to 
rush  for  the  door,  but  to  wait  until  the 
others  get  out.  If  all  were  to  take  the 
hint,  nothing  would  be  gained.  In  prac¬ 
tice  nine  out  of  10  will  join  with  the 
crowd  in  farm  operations,  as  in  every¬ 
thing  else,  and  there  is  still  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  those  who  stop  to  think. 

The  chief  lessons  the  far  South  experi¬ 
enced  the  early  part  of  this  blow-hot  and 
blow-cold  season  are :  Do  not  depend  too 
much  on  early  sowings  and  be  ready  with 
more  seed  or  plants  if  the  first  lot  should 
be  killed.  Orchard  owners  in  any  section 
who  have  no  smudging  outfit  can  only 
trust  to  luck.  The  man  who  wrote  poetry 
about  peaceful  country  life  and  its  free¬ 
dom  from  worry,  never  owned  a  fruit 
orchard. 

THE  SPRING  PKICE  MOVEMENTS 

Apples  in  the  market  now  are  mostly 
from  cold  storage.  The  prices  hold  fairly 
firm.  Potatoes  are  coming  more  and 
more  freely  now  that  Western  shipping 
points  are  thawing  out.  The  price  has 
been  working  down  again.  Eastern  hold¬ 
ers  had  a  chance  to  work  off  their  stocks 
at  better  prices  than  most  of  them  really 
expected.  Those  who  did  not  sell  when 
the  Western  supply  was  shut  off  by  snow 
blockades  and  car  shortage  will  probably 
have  to  take  a  slightly  lower  price.  Idaho 
potatoes  are  now  coming  as  far  east  as 
New  York.  The  W  estern  supply  seems 
to  have  been  reduced  considerably  by 
freezing,  waste  and  cattle  feeding  during 
the  period  when  there  was  no  local  mar¬ 
ket  in  many  sections,  hut  according  to  all 
accounts  there  still  are  more  potatoes 
than  are  likely  to  be  sold.  One  favorable 
point  is  the  light  supply  of  .Southern  po¬ 
tatoes  now  and  in  prospect  as  compared 
with  many  other  sections. 

There  was  some  damage  to  wheat  in 
the  Northwest  from  winter-killing  and  in 
the  Southwest  from  drought.  Some  cattle 
feeds  including  oilmeals  are  cheaper. 
Early  planting  of  corn  in  the  South  is 
asserted  to  have  been  frosted,  but  has 
been  replanted. 

Farm  labor  is.  once  more  scarce  and 
high  in  most  sections.  Many  farm  hands 
learned  to  do  other  work  during  the  war, 
and  these  have  gone  back  to  the  shops  in 
considerable  numbers.  Farm  work  has 
been  slow  in  getting  into  full  headway 
this  season,  by  reason  of  the  shortage  of 
help  and  because  of  lingering  snow  and 
cold  weather.  g.  b.  f. 


.  I.  RED  SUPREMACY 

BKSr  S.  C.  RED  PEN  Starrs  Contest  1916,  1918, 
1920  REST  INDIVIDUAL  RED  in  Contest  1916- 
18-20-21.  Best  individual,  best  pen  and  best  consec¬ 
utive  yearly  production  records  ever  made  by  any 
breederofR.  I.  Reds  at  Storrs  contests,  Average  for 
six  consecutive  years  in  contest,  182  egfis  per  bird. 
All  birds  brad  and  ownpd  hv  us.  Eggs  alia  chicks 
for  sale.  PINECREST  ORCHARDS,  R.  D.  2.  Graien,  Mass. 


CROWING 


Read  the  Owner's  Letter 

*Fhe  Quaker  Oat s  Company : 

”/  am  enclosing  herewith  a  photograph  of  our 
pen  in  the  3rd  Laying  Contest  which  pen  broke 
allprevious  Canadian  records  fora  10-hen  pen 
•with  a  total  of  2498  eggs.  This  is  200  eggs  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  highest  previous  record.  It  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  these 
birds  were  raised  on  Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash 
and  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Feed.  I  can  also  highly 
recommend  your  Ful-O-Pep  Dry  Mash  which  1 
have  used  for  several  years."— Oldham  Farm 
(.Largest  Egg  Farm  in  Can.)  L.N.  Clark,  Mgr. 


MASH 

THE  highest  10-pen  egg  record  ever 
made  by  a  10-hen  pen  of  leghorns  in 
an  Official  Egg  Laying  Contest  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  was  made  by  a 
pen  owned  by  Oldham  Farms,  Canada, 
and  raised  on  Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash. 
Could  you  ask  for  any  better  reason  why 
you  should  raise  your  growing  birds  on 
Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash?  If  you  want 

Faster,  Healthier  Growth 

if  you  want  your  birds  to  develop  into  early  lay- 

-ioF  Mr,  1 1  AnnkL  —  I —  II  a. 


ing  pullets— with  vitality  and  body  capacity  that  will  enable  them  to  shell  out 
the  eggs  next  winter  raise  them  on  Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash:  Ful-O-Pep 
Growing  Mash  produces  strong,  vigorous,  healthy  birds— keeps  them  grow- 
ing  no  checking.  Give  it  a  trial  this  season  — your  dealer  can  supply  you. 
rorc  POULTRY.,  This  valuable  book  is  one  of  best  brief  guides  for 
f  1%  ■  Ti  rook  f"e  successful  raising  of  poultry  ever  issued.  Tells 
.  Y .  .  .  all  about  the  famous  Ful-O-Pep  Way.  Tells  how 

to  raise  young  chicks— how  to  get  broilers  at  8  weeks.  How  to  get  more 
eggs,  etc.— every  phase  of  poultry  raising  fully  explained  inaismple.easy 
to  understand  way.  Write  for  it  today. 

The  Qua  ker  Oals  Company 

Poultry  Service  Dept.  1620  Ry.  Exchange  Bldg.  Address  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Brooder  Without  a  Worry! 


r 


Wishbone^Xe  BROODER 


Be  good  to  yourself — and  good  to  your  chicks.  Use 
Wishbone  Brooders.  They  cost  no  more  to  buy — 
they  cost  less  to  operate — they  unquestionably 
raise  the  finest,  sturdiest  chicks — and  they  raise 
them  with  the  least  work  and  least  worry  on 
your  part. 

There’s  nothing  to  go  wrong — no  delicate  parts 
to  get  out  of  order.  The  Wishbone  feeds  by 
gravity  through  a  Vi"  pipe  that  can’t  clog.  You 
touch  a  match  to  the  burner  and  a  hot  blue  flame 
leaps  up  without  pre-heating  or  priming.  You 


set  it  and  forget  it  except  for  occasionally  refill¬ 
ing  the  big  1-gallon  reservoir. 

Don’t  be  a  slave  to  a  messy,  cumbersome  brooder. 
Buy  a  Wishbone  Brooder. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  folder  and  testimonials 
today.  Prices:  50-100  chicks  $10;  350  chicks 
$16;  500  chicks  $19;  1,000  chicks  $22.  Little 
higher  in  far  west.  Send  us  your  order  at  once.  Im¬ 
mediate  shipments.  Full  guarantee  protects  you. 

The  American  Incubator  Mfg.  Co. 
445  Neilaon  St.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


^  y  Place  Your  Order  Now 

Oritr  your  chicks  from  this  advertisement  for  late  April  and  May  3,  9,  16.  23  and 
30th  deliveries.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival,  full  number  and  entire  satisfaction. 

c  c  sari.-.  ■  ,  Per  100  per  50  Per  25 

RkCjW.hi,teJLo8hj°rn8 .  $15.50  $  8.25  $4.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  18.00  9-25  5.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  18  00  9  25  5 

White  Wyandottes  and  Rocks .  21.00  1  LOO  6  00 

Black  Mmorcas .  23.00  11.50  6^25 

Special  prices  on  500  or  more.  All  shipments  prepaid.  Send  check,  money  order 
or  cash  by  registered  letter  with  your  order.  Catalog  free 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY  Box  Y  Stockton.  New  Jersey 


1 2- Weeks-Old  Pullets 

S  C.  White  Leghorns,  $1.40  apiece,  in  large  or  small  lots.  Same  to  be 
delivered  June  15th.  -Guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory;  we  ship  on  approval 
or  C.O.l)  ;  a  small  deposit,  hooks  them  to  you.  These  Pullets  are  all  bred  from  lartre 
vigorous,  heavy-laying  hens.  Write  us  for  any  information  and  circular  ge’ 

BARNES*  POULTRY  YARDS  -  -  .  Malone,  N.  Y. 


Hatching  Eggs  of  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, "IS™ 

Catalog  free.  Hares  and  Dogs.  II.  II.  FREED,  Telford,  Pa. 


Barron  CHICKS 

Prom  a  fine  flock  of  great  layers.  *15  per  100 
From  a  special  pen  mated  to  CERTIFIED  cockerels,  $25 
per  100,  We  ship  year  after  year  to  the  same  cus¬ 
tomers.  We  can  supply  a  few  new  ones.  Order  at 
ONCE  your  May  and  June  chicks.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Wm.  W.  Ketch,  Cobocton,  N.Y.  Route  4 


KENT’S  BAR  RED  ROCKS 

Won  first,  second  and  third  places  among  Rocks  at 
Storrs  and  other  contests.  Certified  and  pedigreed 
breeding  cockerels  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  and 
baby  clucks.  Hatching  eggs  reduced  half  price  after 
May  10.  Circular  free.  W.  H.  B.  KENT.  Cazenovia  N  Y 


FROM  HIGH  EGG-LAYING  BIRDS 
ALL  BREEDERS  NOW  ON  FREE  RANGE 

Send  your  order  to  the  “  Oldest  Hatchery  inTthe  U.  S.”  We  assure  you  oi 
prompt  shipment,  safe  arrival  and  full  count  of  chicks  that  are  pure  in 
breeding  and  healthy-easy  stock  to  start  and  raise.  The  following  prices  are  for  May  and  Jun« 


BABY 

CHICKS 


deliveries : 

Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $15  qn 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  18.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  18  00 

White  Wyandottes . "  2L00 

Anconas .  20.00 

Black  Minorcas  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks .  23.00 


PINE  TREE 


Special  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Catalog  free. 

HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Stockton, 


Per  60 

Per  25  ' 

$  8.00 

$4.50 

9.50 

5.00 

9.50 

5.00 

11.00 

5.75  « 

10.50 

5.50  f 

12.00 

6.25  [ 

New 

Jersey  S 
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Chicks 
from  noted 
High- 

Production 

Flocks 


GOOD  CHICKS  from  the  flocks 
of  successful  commercial  poul- 
trymen  of  the  noted  Toms  River, 
N.  J.,  poultry  section. 

White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from 
pedigreed,  bred-to-lay  hens,  mated 
to  sons  of  200-egg  layers  or  better. 
May  chicks  will  develop  into  ex¬ 
cellent  winter  layers  and  after  May 
15th  are  lower  in  price.  Place 
your  order  now  for  some  of  these 
May  money  makers. 

HARDY  PULLETS,  8  to  10  WEEKS  OLD 

Vigorous,  selected  pullet6,  care¬ 
fully  raised,  and  ready  to  grow 
rapidly  into  early  fall  layers. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Folder 

Authorized  Breeder**  Association 

Wm.  Johnstone,  Mgr. 

Box  F  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Aeeociation 


RUALITY  CHICKS 

Wonder  Chicks— every  way 


All  because  we  get  Quality  into  the  chick  itself.  Part  of  it  comes 
from  the  fine  breeding  stock  we  are  so  proud  of.  But  their  big 
supply  of  it  comes  from  the  right  start  they  get  from  “know-how 
hatching.  The  experience,  the  study,  the  care  we  put  into  every 
hatch  enables  us  to  bring  out  Wonder  Chicks— every  way. 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Write  for  our  catalog  and  prices.  Remember  we  ship  our  chicks 
anywhere  within  1200  miles  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  full  count. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

The  Egg  Producers— The  Business  Hens 

Certified  by  Cornell  experts  through  the  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry 
Certification'  Association.  You  are  protected  and  safeguarded  against 
inferior  stock  if  you  buy  from  us.  This  official  Certification  guarantees 
our  breeding  stock  to  be  of  the  highest  standard.  Porter’s  S.  C.  W. 
'Leghorns  are  heavy  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

BT  introducing  our  great  line  of  Certified  and  Registered  males.  They 
are  bred  from  Certified  heavy  producers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Eggs  For  Hatching  From  These  Remarkable  Breeders 
Pullets.  April  hatched.  Delivery  when  half-grown.  Order  now 
Send  For  Interesting  Illustrated  Free  Catalogue 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which  is  located  on  a  hun¬ 
dred-acre  fruit  farm.  The'conditions  are  ideal.  No  fences.  Free  range. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W.  Sodus,  N.  Y, 


Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm 

Secl.Tp'SrS'tNcw  Yor\^a»°Fil“  o"°b?stS(“fm  feck  In  free. 

ROY  S.  RIDER,  Prop. 

Ballston  Spa  Box  4  New  York 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Big  husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free 
range  stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free 
Fourteen  years  hatching  experience,  r  uii 
count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Quality  First 

FARMS  Chicks 

Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  from  breeders 
chosen  for  color,  laying  qualities,  size  ana 
thrift.  We  know  you  will  like  our  S.  C.  . 
Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  W. 
Wyandottes.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS,  Box  184,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Write  lor  1923  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis  is  equipping  his  farm  with,  at  Davis- 
ville.  Rhode  Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  showing  forty  different  outs. 
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> 

T- 
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E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 


16  Depot  St..  Randolph,  Mass. 


OTTO  SUPERB  CHICKS 

THAT  GROW  AND  PAY 

Vigorous  pure-bred  flocks  on  free 
range.  Send  for  price  list  on  10 
popular  breeds.  The  results  of  care¬ 
ful  breeding  and  scientific  hatching. 

Chicks  12  cents  up 

OTTO  CHICKERY.  Inc. 
Magnolia,  N.  J.,  Box  45 


Double  Spring  Profils 


You  can  raise  from  90  to  95  perl 
r  cent  of  your  young  hatches  I 
perhaps  100  per  cent  on 

Mien's  Full-Nest  Foods 

Buttermilk  Starting  Mash. 

Buttermilk  Nutro  Growing  Mash 
Buttermilk  Mash  for  Layers 
Nursery  Chick  Food. 

Growing  Chick  Food. 

Quality  Scratch  Food. 


SCHWEGLER’S 

“T  H  0  R-0-B  R  E  D” 

BABY  CHICKS 

“Live  and  Grow  Big” 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred 
and  White  Bocks.  Bbode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons.  12c  and  up. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book. 

*  A.  SCHWEGLEK 
207  Northampton  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


IVrite  for  prices 
of  Allen's  Gnuran 
,  teed  Foods  and 
interesting 
literature. 


ALLEN 
MILLING 
COMPANY 

BOX  544 
Niagara  Fill*,  N.  Y. 


BigVilue  Baby  Chicks 

Are  Guaranteed  to  Live.  12  popular 
breeds — easy  to  raise,  husky,  healthy, 
vigorous.  Write  today  for  free  catalog 
showing  many  breeds  in  full  colors. 

0HLS  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 

Box  D,  Marlon,  Ohio  or  Box  D,  East  Hartlord,  Conn 


THE  HENYARD 


Gluten  in  Mash 

I  have  been  using  the  Cornell  dry 
.•■ash  for  laying  hens  for  nearly  two  years, 
but  I  notice  of  late  you  do  not  have  the 
gluten  included  as  you  did  formerly.  Is 
it  found  not  to  add*  value  to  the  mash? 

Pennsylvania.  M.  L.  r. 

Some  poultrymen  prefer  to  add  gluten 
feed  to  the  mash,  some  think  that  the 
quality  of  this  product  cannot  always  he 
depended  upon  and  prefer  to  leave  it 
out.  It  is  used  in  the  mixtures  of  the 
Connecticut  (Storrs)  laying  contests,  or, 
at  least,  was,  and  I  presume  still  is.  I 
think  well  of  gluten  feed  in  a  mash  and 
should  continue  it  if  satisfied  with  the 
mixture  that  I  was  using.  I  do  not  rec¬ 
ommend  the  Cornell  formula  because  I 
think  it  better  than  any  other  mixture 
that  can  he  made,  for  it  isn’t,  but  because 
it  is  a  simple  mixture  of  three  grains  with 
meat  scrap  that  supplies  all  needed  food 
elements  in  a  mash,  and  I  like  simplicity. 
Much  is  made  by  many  poultry  writers 
of  the  great  value  of  variety,  but  it  seems 
to  me  overdone  and  I  prefer,  if  need  be, 
to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  err  on  the 
side  of  simplicity.  Gluten  feed  is  a  high 
protein  by-product  of  the  manufacture  of 
starch  and  glucose  from  corn.  In  the 
process  of  manufacture  of  these  by¬ 
products,  a  little  sulphuric  acid  is  added 
to  the  corn  and  enough  remains  in  the 
gluten  feed  to  make  it  pretty  sour  to  the 
taste,  unless  neutralized  in  some  way 
There  should  not  be  enough  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  feed  to  injure  it  in  any  way  for 
feeding  purposes  but  some  object  to  it. 
Gluten  feed  is  one  of  the  best  milk  pro¬ 
ducing  foods  that  can  be  fed  dairy  cows 
and  I  believe  it  also  to  be  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  laying  mash.  M.  b.  d. 


Depluming  Mite;  Painting  Iron  Sink 

1.  What  can  we  do  to  get  entirely  rid 
of  that  miserable  depluming  mite?  It  is 
getting  into  our  flock  of  beautiful  Rhode 
Island  Whites.  A  few  months  ago  we 
noticed  some  of  the  fowls  were  getting 
bare  in  spots.  We  greased  them  with 
warm  tallow  mixed  with  sulphur.  We 
thought  we  were  done  with  mites ;  not 
so,  as  it  seemed  to  be  spreading  instead 
of  being  checked.  Then  we  gave  another 
very  thorough  greasing  with  warm  tallow 
and  kerosene.  I  saw  a  few  days  ago  that 
the  mites  are  not  dead  yet.  What  do 
you  advise?  Would  it  be  necessary  to 
disinfect  the  hen  house? 

2.  What  can  I  do  to  a  perfectly  good 
iron  kitchen  sink  to  improve  its  appear¬ 
ance?  Is  there  any  kind  of  paint  that 
will  stick  to  iron  and  stand  hard  wear? 

Clyde,  N.  Y.  mrs.  J.  R.  B. 

1.  Your  treatment  for  the  work  of  the 
depluming  mite  was  good,  though  two  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  grease  and  sulphur  or 
kerosene  should  be  made,  about  a  week 
apart.  The  skin  for  a  short  distance  out¬ 
side  the  bare  areas  should  also  be  covered. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  the  fowls  are  in¬ 
dulging  the  practice  of  feather  pulling. 
The  depluming  mite  usually  works  in 
warm  weather  and  ceases  its  operations 
through  the  Winter.  See  if  the  stumps 
of  broken  feathers  and  adjoining  quills 
are  surounded  by  scales  and  crusts  that 
indicate  the  work  of  the  mite. 

2.  A  kind  of  paint  called  “Mellotone,” 
adheres  well  to  iron,  which  should,  of 
course,  be  well  cleaned  and  freed  from 
grease  before  the  paint  is  applied.  There 
are  doubtless  other  paints  and  enamels 
which  are  also  as  satisfactory  as  paint 
can  be  where  exposed  to  wear.  M.  B.  D. 


Poultry  Rations 

For  baby  chicks  and  for  laying  hens, 
would  powdered  buttermilk  be  a  good  ad¬ 
dition?  If  so,  how  much,  by  weight, 
would  it  be  well  to  add  to  the  formula 
recommended  by  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station?  At  what  age  should  chicks  be 
given  scratch  feed?  What  should  this 
scratch  feed  consist  of?  e.  m.  s. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Powdered  buttermilk  is  not  needed 
where  animal  protein  is  supplied  in  other 
forms,  though  it  is  one  of  the  best  sources 
of  protein  for  chicks.  It  would  be  equally 
good  for  laying  fowls  but  for  its  expense. 
The  Cornell  formulas  contain  meat  scrap, 
which  makes  the  addition  of  powdered 
buttermilk  unnecessary.  If  you  wish  to 
replace  the  meat  scrap  in  these  formulas 
with  dried  buttermilk,  there  can  be  no  ob¬ 
jection,  save  cost.  For  young  chicks  it 
would  probably  be  better  to  give  a  part 
of  the  milk  in  liquid  form,  giving,  say,  25 
lbs.  of  dried  buttermilk  and  75  lbs.  of 
liquid  buttermilk  or  skim-milk  in  place 
of  100  lbs.  of  meat  scrap.  Where  liquid 
buttermilk  or  skim-milk  is  available, 
there  is  no  need  to  purchase  these  pro¬ 
ducts  in  their  more  expensive  powdered 
forms.  Where  they  may  be  fed  in  unlim¬ 
ited  quantity,  nearly,  or  quite,  all  of  the 
meat  scrap  ordinarily  used  in  the  mashes 
may  be  omitted. 

Give  baby  chicks  scratch  feed  after  43 
hours  from  the  incubator.  Finely  cracked 
corn,  cracked  wheat,  and  pinhead  oat¬ 
meal.  Say,  one  part  oatmeal,  two  parts 
cracked  wheat,  and  three  parts  finely 
cracked  corn.  Oat  flakes  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  pinhead  oatmeal,  and  whole 
wheat  and  coarser  cracked  corn  may  be 
fed  after  a  few  weeks.  M.  b.  d. 


Costs  Only  $4.96,  Complete 


In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  S4. 96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you 
plans  for  making  it. together  with  a  Putnam  Brood¬ 
er  Heater,  for  J4.75  ;  all  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder 
out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best  Brooder  you 
ever  used  .return  the  Heater  in30days  and  get  your 
money  back.  Your  dealer  will  make  you  the  same 
offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him,  but  if  he  does  not 
carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  me  $4.75  and  I  will 
mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plans  promptly. 

Illustrated  circular  sent  free  on  reguest. 


Raise  Your  Chicks  In  Prairie 
State  Brooders 


Have  your  chick-raising  equipment  ready  before  the 
chicks  arrive.  Avoid  the  risk  of  heavy  loss.  Whether 
you  grow  25  chicks  or  25,000  there  are  practical,  depend¬ 
able,  efficient  Prairie  State  Brooders  which  will  exactly 
meet  your  needs.  Oil-burning  hovers  and  coal-burning 
stoves.  Perfect  in  design — built  on  honor — tested  and 
proved — preferred  by  successful  poultry  growers. 

“Prairie  State”  means  efficiency  in  incubators  and 
brooders.  _ 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Prices 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

45  Main  Street  ...  Homer  City,  Pa. 


*18— 


Buys  140<Egg  Champion 

10  Be&le  City  Incubator 

Hot-Water,  Coppe-  Tank,  Double  Walls 
Fibre  Board,  Self  Regulated. 

$6.95  buys  140  -  Chick  Hot 
Water  Brooder.  Or  both  for  only 

$21.95  Buys  230- Egg  Incubator 
$  9.95  Buys  230-Chick  Brooder 
Both  When  Ordered  Together,  Only  $29.95 

Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  Allowed  West 
Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share 

in  my  $1,000  in  Prizes,  or  write 
for  Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts." 
tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Prea. 

Bella  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box 48  Racine,  Wis, 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES,  Peach  Carriers.  Ber¬ 
ry  Orates.  Onion  Crates.  Baskets  of 
all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Packages.  All  these  contain¬ 
ers  are  in  as  good  as  new  condition 
and  ready  for  instant  use.  Carlot  Shipments— Our  Spe¬ 
cialty.  Let  Us  Quote  You— That’s  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BEST  FOR  BABY  CHICKS 


For  Feed,  Grit,  Milk  or  Water. 

AMERICAN  PANS 

Will  fit  any  Mason  Jar.  Contents 
flow  down  as  chicks  eat.  Glass 
Jar  shows  supply.  Made  of  tight 
coated’  ’  rust  proof  galvanized  iron 
in  two  sections.  .No  screws,  no 
soldered  parts  or  wires  to  break.  No 
chance  to  clog-chicks  can’t  crowd 
or  get  into  pan  and  pollute  contents. 
Jar  need  not  be  removed  tofillor  to 
clean.  Use  JAPANNED  PANS  for 
feeding  sour  milk,  bottenmlk.  etc- 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL 
167  Peterson  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Oldest,  largest,  best  poultry  paper. 
1  year  75  cents.  2  years  $1.00 


3Catv'ized' 
PANS 
Postpaid 
Japanned  15c  extra 


75c 


6  Galvanized  I  OC 

PosAma!d  *1  — 
Japanned  25c  extra 


■  A  Galvanized#)! 

l2pPo^aV2 

Japanned  50c  extra 


$1  buys  8  Galvanized  Pans*  American  Ponltry  Journal  4moi. 

$9  buys  6  Galvanized  Pant  &  American  Ponltry  Journal  1  yr. 
$3  buys  19  Galvanized  Pans*  American  Ponltry  Journal9yrs. 


Poultry  Appliances 

Our  CATALOGUE  of  Cornell  Poultry  Appliances, 
designed  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  contains  many  new  time-sav¬ 
ing,  labor-saving,  money-making  inventions  for  the 
poultry  raiser. 

Write  for  a  copy.  No  charge 

TREMAN,  KING  &  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y..U.S.A. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

i '  If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens. 

1 1  there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
i '  in  knowing  just  howthe  account  stands. 

1 1  This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 

1 1  The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 

1 1  and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time, 
u  Simple  and  Practical. 

|  Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 
For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

’  333  West  30m  St.,  New  York 


’/he  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Market  News  and 


Price 


Review  of  New  York  Produce  Market 

New  York  State  and  Virginia  are 
practically  the  only  Eastern  States  ship¬ 
ping  apples  to  the  New  York  market  at 
present,  these  States  supplying  about  one- 
half  of  the  apples  received,  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  supplying  the  remainder. 
Comparatively  little  fancy  stock  is  avail¬ 
able,  and  on  such  the  market  ruled  firm, 
but  there  was  considerably  scalded  and 
otherwise  poor  stock  which  moved  slowly. 
Exports  this  season  are  heavier  than  last 
year,  amounting  to  1645,500  barrels  and 
nearly  3,175,000  boxes,  compared  with 
1.225,000  barrels  and  2,513  boxes  last 
year,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the 
International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  onion  market  lias  not  been  in 
very  good  condition,  trading  being  dull 
and  unsatisfactory,  although  the  receipts 
were  rather  limited,  A  few  packages  of 
this  season’s  onions  were  received  from 
Egypt,  which  were  reported  to  have  ar¬ 
rived  in  very  good  condition,  and  imports 
of  Spanish  onions  last  week  amounted  to 
about  18  carloads.  The  Texas  onion  acre¬ 
age  is  larger  than  last  year,  according 
to  Government  reports,  but  the  crop  is 
not  expected  to  be  as  big,  due  to  smaller 
yields.  Shipments  have  been  light,  as 
only  about.  11  carloads  were  shipped  last 
week,  the  crop  being  greatly  retarded,  due 
to  a  late  freeze.  Sweet  potato  receipts 
woie  rather  limited,  but  there  was  a  fair 
demand,  and  the  market  showed  some  im¬ 
provement  on  good  stock.  Spinach  is  be¬ 
ing  received  principally  from  Virginia, 
and  good  stock  sold  without  difficulty, 
but  considerable  poor  stuff  was  offered, 
which  sold  at  irregular  prices.  Lettuce 
generally  sold  well,  and  radishes,  kale, 
chicory  and  Lima  beans  were  in  demand. 
Receipts  of  fancy  potatoes  were  light,  and 
the  market  on  such  was  firm,  but  on  ordi¬ 
nary  stock  movement  was  slow.  Florida 
shipments  of  new  potatoes  have  been  very 
light,  less  than  60  carloads  being  shipped 
to  April  7  this  season,  compared  with 
over  580  carloads  last  year,  and  very  few 
have  been  received  on  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  However,  a  carload  arrived  on  the 
9th,  which  wholesaled  around  $16  per  bbl. 
for  No.  1  stock.  Recent  preliminary  es¬ 
timates  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  place  the  total  aereage*of 
potatoes  for  1923  for  early  and  interme¬ 
diate  States  at  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
big  acreage  harvested  in  1922,  while  the 
estimates  for  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina  were  80  per  cent;  Maryland,  94 
per  cent,  and  New  Jersey,  64  per  cent  of 
the  acres  harvested  last  year. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

With  continued  severe  weather  con¬ 
ditions  in  producing  sections  and  a  di¬ 
version  of  many  of  the  surplus  eggs  to 
storage  houses  in  the  Middle  Western 
States,  receipts  in  the  New  York  market 
were  not  as  heavy  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Government  reports  showed  that 
only  206.800  cases  were  received  the  first 
week  in  April,  a  decrease  of  about  100.000 
cases  compared  with  the  week  previous. 
Receipts  from  a  similar  period  a  year  ago 
were  284,578  cases.  The  shrinkage  was 
especially  large  from  Western  and  South¬ 
ern  States,  express  shipments  from  near¬ 
by  States  being  unusually  heavy,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  re¬ 
ceipts.  Fancy  nearby  and  Pacific  Coast 
white  eggs  dropped  in  prl  e  about  4c  a 
dozen,  the  Pacific  Coast  eggs  coming  into 
competition  with  the  nearby  eggs,  many 
of  which  were  only  of  ordinary  quality. 
Prices  on  fresh  gathered  extras  were 
steady  to  firm.  The  cold-storage  move¬ 
ment  of  eggs,  although  now  fairly  started, 
was  retarded  by  late  opening  of  Spring, 
and  the  inward  movement  so  far  has  been 
light.  Receivers  were  a  little  skeptical 
about  storing  eggs  coming  from  Northern 
States,  where  there  has  been  so  much  cold 
weather.  Lighter  receipts  and  firm  mar¬ 
kets  also  affected  the  storage  movement ; 
the  total  holdings  on  hand  in  New  York 
storage  houses  on  April  9.  amounting  to 
181,716  cases,  compared  with  298.000 
cases  a  year  ago. 

An  extra  amount  of  live  poultry  is 
always  wanted  for  the  Hebrew  holiday, 
the  Passover,  and  there  was  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  the  fancy  live  fowl.  The  mar¬ 
ket  was  oversupplied,  however,  and  lower 
prices  were  the  result.  Old  crop  chickens 
are  practically  off  the  market.  Spring 
broilers  from  nearby  producing  sections 
were  more  plentiful  toward  the  last  of  the 
week  and  the  market  easier.  Long  Island 
ducks  sold  well.  Receipts  of  fresh-killed 
poultry  were  rather  light  last  week,  but 
trading  was  not  as  active  as  it  has  been, 
and  fowl  eased  off  about,  lc  a  pound  on 
rhe  heavy  sizes.  There  are  very  few 
dressed  broilers  coming  in,  as  most  of 
them  are  being  shipped  alive.  The  few 
old-crop  chickens  received  were  mostly 
staggy,  and  a  good  demand  developed  for 
storage  stock.  The  amount  of  poultry 
in  storage  is  still  very  large,  compared 
with  last  year’s  holdings  at  this  time,  and 
with  large  quantities  of  poultry  in  the 
country,  the  situation  does  not  look  any 
too  encouraging  for  frozen  stock, 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  was  plenty  of  hay  offered,  but 
trading  was  generally  fair,  and  the  market 
held  steady.  The  poorer  grades,  especially 
in  small  bales,  found  a  quiet  market. 
Rye  straw  continues  to  be  scarce  and 
firm,  but  there  was  little  demand  for  bat 
straw’.  js.  w.  s. 

April  11.  1923. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20c ;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  porter¬ 
house  steak,  lb.,  22c ;  neck  cuts,  lb.,  8c ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  23c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  30 
to  35c;  mutton,  lb.,  30  to  25c;  sausage, 
lb.,  20e;  roasting  pigs,  lb.,  35c;  salt  pork, 
lb..  20c;  sliced  ham,  lb.  30  to  35c;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  24c;  pork  loin,  lb.,  23c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb..  40c ;  veal  loaf,  lb.,  30c- ;  rab¬ 
bits.  lb.,  25c :  dressed,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry  —  Chickens,  lb..  35c; 
fowls,  lb..  32c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  2Sc; 
turkeys,  lb.,  45c;  geese,  lb.,  32c;  ducks, 
lb..  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry- — Chickens,  lb..  40c; 
fowls,  lb.,  38c;  turkeys,  lb.,  50c;  geese, 
lb..  38c;  ducks,  lb.,  38c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white  or  brown,  40c ;  pul¬ 
let  eggs,  30c ;  duck  eggs,  50c. 

Milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt..  80c;  butter, 
creamery,  fancy  prints,  54c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  52c;  cheese,  cream,  lb.,  30c;  skim, 
17c;  cottage  cheese,  10c;  pimento  cheese, 
15c. 

Apples,  pie,  qt..  8c ;  best,  peck.  75c ; 
Baldwins,  bu..  $2.25  ;  Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $2  ; 
beans,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  bu..  $1.25;  cab¬ 
bage.  white,  lb.,  4c;  carrots,  bu..  $1.25; 
horseradish,  10c;  celery  hearts,  10c;  cel¬ 
ery,  bunch,  12%e;  lettuce,  large  heads, 
10c:  onions,  lb.,  5c;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c; 
rhubarb,  lb.,  5c ;  radishes,  bunch,  10c ; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  80c; 
vegetable  oysters,  bunch,  10c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  6c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  4c;  bread,  loaf.  5c;  vinegar, 
gal.,  40c;  honey,  clover,  card,  23e ;  clover, 
extracted,  18c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb..  13c ;  heavy,  9  to  11c ; 
veal,  lb..  13  to  15c ;  mutton,  lb.,  20  to 
25c ;  lambs,  lb.,  20  to  30c ;  beef,  lb.,  6  to 
7c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  25  to  35c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  fowls,  lb.,  32  to 
35c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea  heans,  each, 
75c  to  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to  55c; 
chickens,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  fowls,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  geese,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  rabbits,  lb., 
40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c ;  eggs,  28  to  30c ; 
duck  eggs,  50c ;  Italian  cheese,  lb..  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3;  beans,  bu.,  $4  to 
$6;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25;  carrots,  bn.,  60 
to  75c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1 ; 
celery,  doz.  bunches.  80c  to  $1.25;  garlic, 
lb.,  10c ;  honey,  qt.,  05  to  75c ;  per  cap, 
20  to  25c ;  lettuce,  leaf,  box,  $2  to  $3 ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2;  onions, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.60;  green,  doz.  bunches,  50c; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
90c  to  $1.15;  parsnips,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50; 
rutabagas,  bu.,  $1  :  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches,  70  to  75c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton.  $18  to  $20;  No.  2, 
$17;  No.  3,  $14  to  $15;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  817. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.35;  oats,  bu.,  00c;  corn, 
95c;  buckwheat,  100  lbs.,  $2. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  10  to  15c; 
forequarters,  lb..  8  to  lie;  hindquarters, 
lb..  12  to  17c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  11 
to  13c;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c;  Spring  lambs, 
lh..  25  to  27c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  16  to 
18c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  veal,  lb.,  6 
to  18c. 

Live  Poultry— Broilers,  white,  lb.,  26 
to  28c;  colored,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  fowls,  lb., 
26  to  30c;  old  roosters,  lb..  15  to  18c; 
guinea  fowls,  each.  30  to  50c :  pigeons, 
each,  15  to  20c;  ducks,  lb.,  23  to  28c; 
geese,  lb.,  18  to  22c;  rabbits,  per  pair, 
50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  42  to  45c; 
eggs.  27  to  30c. 

Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  seconds, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  per  bbl.,  $4  to  $7  ;  cab¬ 
bage,  doz.  heads,  50  to  75c  ;  per  100  heads, 
$4  to  $5 ;  Danish,  ton,  $40  to  $45 ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  GO  to-  80c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
75c  to  $1;  lettuce,  doz.  heads.  50  to  60c; 
Boston,  doz.  heads,  $2  to  $2.50;  onions, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  green,  doz.  bunches, 
25  to  30c;  Bermudas,  crate,  $4  to  $4.25; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  potatoes, 
bu..  90  to  95c;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c; 
rhubarb,  doz.,  $1.10  to  81.25;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  tomatoes,  lb.,  20  to 
25c ;  turnips,  bu..  75  to  85c ;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bunches,  45  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $7;  white  marrow,  $8.50;  red 
kidney.  $7;  white  kidney,  $8;  pea.  $0.50; 
medium,  $6.50;  yellow  eye,  $6.50;  Im¬ 
perials,  $6. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1,  8c;  No.  2.  7c; 
cows  and  heifers,  8c;  No.  2,  7c;  bulls 
and  stags,  6c;  horsehides,  each.  $2  to  $3; 
sheep  skins,  each,  75c  to  $2.50;  calf. 
No.  1.  12c:  No.  2,  lie;  fleece,  lb.r  35  to 
40c;  wool,  unwashed,  medium,  lb.,  35  to 
40c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.30;  corn,  bu.. 
92  to  93c;  oats,  bu.,  55  to  56c;  rye,  90 
to  95c. 

Timothy  hay.  ton,  $20  to  $22;  straw, 
ton.  $14  to  $16.' 

Glover  seed,  large,  bu..  $15  to  $16; 
medium,  $15.35  to  $15.75 :  Timothy,  bu., 
$4.25  to  $4.60;  Alfalfa.  $13.50  to  $14.50; 
Alsike,  $13.50  to  $14.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Phe  produce  markets  are  fairly  strong. 
The  slow  arrival  of  Spring  has  affected 


early  gardening,  but  the  old  supply  is 
good  and  the  word  is  “steady”  in  most 
branches  of  the  trade.  Butter  is  stronger 
but  cheese  and  eggs  are  weak. 

BUTTER - CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  steady ;  creamery,  46  to  56c ; 
dairy,  38  to  45c;  crocks,  40  to  45c;  com¬ 
mon.  30  to  35c.  Cheese,  weak ;  daisies 
and  flats,  new,  20  to  27c:  longhorns,  27 
to  28c;  limburger,  31  to  32c.  Eggs,  un¬ 
changed  ;  hennery,  28  to  29c;  State  and 
Western,  candled,  27  to  28c;  duck  eggs, 
35  to  40c 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  strong ;  turkey,  35  to 
44c ;  fowl,  22  to  32c ;  broilers,  30  to  38c  ; 
capons,  22  to  34e;  old  roosters,  22  to  23c; 
ducks,  25  to  30c;  geese,  20  to  22c.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  turkey,  27  to  35c;  fowls, 
24  to  25c ;  chickens,  22  to  27c ;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  17  to  18c ;  ducks,  24  to  2Sc ;  geese, 
IS  to  20c. 

APPLES*— POTATOES 

Apples,  steady ;  Spy,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2.25 ;  other  named  sorts,  best,  $1.50  to 
$2;  seconds,  75c  to  $1.  Potatoes,  quiet; 
homegrown,  bu.,  70  to  90c;  Bermudas, 
bbl.,  $13.50  to  $17 ;  sweets.  .Tersev.  ham¬ 
per,  $1.60  to  $1.75. 

Perries 

Strawberries,  easy ;  Southern,  qt.,  25 
to  50c.  Cranberries,  dull ;  50-lb.  box, 
$2.50  to  $3. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  steady :  marrow,  ewt.,  $10.50 
to  $11;  kidney,  $8.50  to  $10;  pea  and  me¬ 
dium,  $7.75  to  $8.85.  Onions,  steady; 
Ebenezers.  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  yellow,  -cwt., 
$3.50  to  $4  ;  Spanish,  small  crate,  $2  to 
$2.25;  Texas,  crate,  $4.25  to  $4.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady ;  artichokes,  box.  $5 
to-  $8.50;  asparagus,  doz.  bunches,  $5  to 
$7 ;  beans,  hamper,  $5  to  $6 ;  beets,  bu., 
75c-  to  $1;  new,  hamper,  $2  to  $2.25; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  30  to  35c ;  cabbage, 
cwt.,  $3.75  to  $4  ;  old.  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ; 
cauliflower,  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  car¬ 
rots,  hamper,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  old,  bu.,  80  to 
90c;  celery,  Florida,  crate,  $2,25  to 
$2.75 ;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $2  to  $2.75 ; 
endive,  lb.,  15  to  25c;  lettuce,  Flor¬ 
ida,  hamper,  $2  to  $2.75;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  60  to  75c;  parsnips,  bu., 
81.50  to  $2  ;  peas,  Southern,  box;  $0  to 
$7;  peppers,  box,  .$4.59  to  $5;  pieplant, 
California,  box,  $3  to  $4.50;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c ;  shallots,  doz. 
bunches,  75  to  90c;  tomatoes,  Florida, 
crate,  $3.75  to  $4.50;  turnips,  white,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  yellow,  70  to  80c;  water¬ 
cress,  doz.  bunches,  45  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull;  white  comb,  17  to  23c; 
dark,  12  to  10c.  Maple  products,  active; 
new  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  28c;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.25  to  $2. 

Peed 

Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $20 
to  $23 ;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $21 ;  straw, 
810  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  $33;  middlings, 
$33 ;  Red-dog,  $37 :  cottonseed  meal, 
844.50;  oilmeai,  $39.50;  hominy,  $33.50; 
gluten,  840.50;  oat  feed,  $19;  rye  mid¬ 
dlings,  $33.50.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $3.50  to  $6 ;  Spy,  $3  to 
$6 ;  russet,  $3  to  $5.50. 

Leans 

Pea,  100  lbs..  $7.75  to  $8.50;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7.50  to  $8.50 ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to 
$8.50. 

RUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  51  to  51  %e;  good  to 
choice,  47  to  50c ;  seconds,  48  to  49c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  35  to  36c;  gathered, 
choice,  30  to  32c ;  lower  grades,  28  to  29c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  Green  Mountain,  bag.  $2  R> 
$2.10;  Spaulding  Bose,  $1.90  to  $2. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys.  35  to  38c;  fowls,  29  to  31c; 
roosters,  19  to  20c;  squabs,  doz.,  $3.50  to 
$8 ;  ducks,  lb..  22  to  20c ;  geese,  lb.,  18 
to  23c. 

VEGETABLES 

C’afibage,  new,  bbl.,  $4  to  $6;  lettuce, 
bu..  50c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  35  to  50c ; 
string  beans,  bu.,  $3  to  $4  ;  spinach,  bbl., 
$2  to  $3;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  ouions. 
100  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  radishes,  bu.,  $2.50 
to  $3 ;  squash,  bbl.,  $4  to  $5. 

Hay 

Timothy.  No.  1.  $27.50  to  $28;  No.  2, 
$25  to.  $26;  No.  3,  $21  to  $22;  clover 
mixed,  $22  to  $26.  Straw,  rye,  $38  to. 
$39 ;  oat,  $16  to  $17. 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

April  12.  1923 

milk  ~  - 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  price  for  April  Class  1  fluid- 
milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201 -210-mile  zone. 
$2.80  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2,  for  cream  and 
ice  cream,  $2.20. 


BUTTER 


Creamerv.  fancy,  lb.  ’ 

.49%  (ft 

.50 

Good  to  choice.  .  . 

.47 

(ft. 

.49 

Lower  grades. . . . 

.43 

(ft 

.46 

Dairy,  best . . 

.48 

(ft 

•48% 

Common  to  good . . 

.44 

(ft. 

.47 

Packing  stock . 

.38 

(ft 

.42 

New  Zealand  . 

.47 

@ 

.48 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fey. 

.37 

(ft 

.  .38 

Medium  to  good.. 

.34 

(ft 

.36 

Mix’d  col’s,  n’bv,  b’st 

.32 

(ft 

.33 

Gathered,  best . 

.31 

(ft. 

.32 

Common  to  good .  . 

.24 

(ft 

.29 

BEANS 

Marrow.  100  lbs..  ... 

10.25 

(ft 

11.00 

Pea  . 

8.00 

(ft 

8.25 

Red  kidney  . 

8.35 

@ 

8.50 

White  Kidney . 

8.50 

(ft 

9.50 

Yellow  eye  . . 

8.00' 

i 

8.25 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . ;  .  .  .  . 

.24 

(ft. 

.26 

Spring  broilers . 

.40 

(ft 

.70 

Chickens  . 

.25 

(ft 

.35 

Roosters  . 

.15 

(ft 

.16 

Geese  . 

.10 

if 

.12 

Capons  . 

..‘>5 

(<( 

.40 

Turkeys  . 

.30 

(ft 

.45 

Ducks  . 

.28 

© 

.30 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bchs. 

4.00 

(ft. 

7.50 

Beets,  bu . 

2.00 

(ft 

3.00 

Carrots,  100  lbs.... 

1 .00 

(ft 

1.25 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

18.00 

(ft. 

25.00 

New.  %-bbl.  bkt .  . 

1.75 

(ft. 

3.50 

Celery  hearts,  doz... 

1.00 

(ft 

1.50 

Leeks.  100  bunches. 

4. (XI 

(ft 

5.00 

Parsley,  bbl . 

0.00 

(ft. 

7.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

5.00 

(ft 

5.50 

Peas,  bu.  bkt . 

1 .00 

(ft. 

4.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 

3.00 

(ft 

4.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

1.50 

(ft 

3.50 

Onions,  100,  lbs . 

1.75 

(ft 

2  50 

Peppers,  bu . 

2.00 

(ft 

4.25 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt.  .  . 

2.25 

© 

4.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1.50 

(ft 

2.50 

Squash,  new,  bu . 

2.50 

((( 

4.00 

String  beans,  bu . 

3.00 

(ft. 

5.00 

Tomatoes,  0-till  e’te. 

1.50 

(ft) 

4.50 

Turnips,  bu . 

1.50 

(ft 

2.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

2  (X) 

(ft 

4.50 

Kale,  bbl . 

1.50 

(ft. 

2.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs. 

3.00 

(ft 

3.50 

POTATOES 

State,  180  lbs . 

3.50 

(ft. 

3.75 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

4.(X) 

(ft 

4.50 

V’gmia,  2d  crop,  bbl. 

3.00 

(ft 

10.00 

Florida,  new,  bbl... 

6.00 

(ft. 

10.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu. . . 

.90 

(ft 

1.25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best . 

Common  to  good  . . 

.37 

.30 

(a) 

(ft. 

-.38 

.35- 

Broilers,  best,  lh.  i  .  . 

.50 

(ft 

.6)0 

Fair  to  good . 

.*  >•  » 

(ft 

.45 

Fowls  . 

.20 

(ft. 

.30 

Capons,  host  . 

.42 

(ft. 

.44 

Fair  to  good.... 

.32 

(a) 

.40 

Roosters  . 

.1(5 

(ti) 

Ducks  . 

.25 

(ft 

.35 

Geese . :  .  .  .  . 

Squabs.  11  to  12  lbs., 

.15 

© 

.25 

doz . 

(ft 

10.00 

8  to  9  lbs . 

6.00 

(ft 

7.00 

6  to  7  lbs .  3.50 

FRUITS 

© 

0.00 

Apples,  1>u.  bkt.... 
Baldwin,  bbl . 

.75 

(ft 

2.00 

4/X) 

0 

5.50 

Ben  Davis  . 

2.50 

© 

3.75 

Greening  . 

4.00 

© 

7. IX) 

Gano  . 

2.50 

© 

5.50 

Albemarle  . 

4.25 

© 

<8.50 

Wiuesap  . 

4.00 

(ft 

6.00 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl.. 
Cranberries,  bbl . 

1.50 

© 

3.00 

4.00 

© 

12.00 

Kumquats,  qt . 

.10 

© 

.15 

Strawberries,  qt . 

.10 

© 

.40 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best . 

.15 

(ft. 

.16 

Common  to  good.. 

.10 

© 

.14 

Lambs,  hothouse,  ea. 

6.00 

(ft 

11.00 

Roasting  pigs . 

.20 

(ft 

.30 

Pork  . 

.08 

(ft 

.11 

New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  c-arlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  track  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  April  10,  1923.  according  to  the 
New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the 
United  _  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feeds  all  in 
100-lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Braneh- 
ville.  Belvidere,  Mt.  Holly,  Montclair, 
Flemington,  Trenton.  Newton,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Ilackettstown,  Belle  Meade,  Leba¬ 
non.  Califon,  Hopewell,  New  Brunswick, 
Perth  Amboy,  Morristown,  Dover,  Pater¬ 
son.  Elizabeth.  Somerville  and  Newark : 


Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.57% 

No.  3  white  oats . 56% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 98% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 97% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran. . .  $35.90 

Hard  W.  W.  bran .  37.40 

Spring  middlings  . .  34.90 

Red  dog  flour .  40.40 

Soft  IV.  W.  middlings .  38.40 

Flour  middlings  .  3" .90 

White  hominy  .  35.!  10 

Yellow  hominy  . .' .  35  40 

Gluten  feed  .  43.15 

36%  cottonseed  meal... .  47.10 

41%  cottonseed  meal .  50  10 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  52.85 

31%  linseed  meal .  43.60 

34%  linseed  meal .  45.00 
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PERSISTENT  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

Selected  matings,  headed  by  Pure  Tancred 
Cockerels,  from  liens  with  records  of  270  to  298 
eggs,  mated  to  a  male  from  311-egg  hen. 

LARGE  BIRDS  — BIG  WHITE  EGGS 

2,000  chicks  in  May—  8150  per  1,000. 
JAMES  G.  HUGH  .  VINELAND,  N.  J 


S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Eggs  S;"  pS»£t.- 

hundred.  BRANCH  BROOK  FARM,  Townshend,  Maryland 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORN 

hatching  eggs  from  900  selected  breeders:  free  range;  75 
acres.  Our  pullets  averaged  68  p.  c.  in  Feb.  $5  and  *7  a 
100.  BROOKSIOE  POULTRY  FARM,  Nassau.  New  York 


Dill  I  C?  TQ  Now  taking  orders  for  S.C.W. 
■  •  D  Leghorn  pullets.  March 

hatched,  ready  for  delivery  in  May  at  1  lb.  to  lh  lb. 
weight.  Large,  thrifty  birds  from  excellent  stock, 
Special  low  price  on  birds  from  March  1st  hatch. 
May  and  June  baby  chicks  for  sale. 

WANABROOK  POULTRY  FARMS  Wilawana,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs  strain  pedigreed 

cockerels  and  selected  hens,  most  profitable  strain  of  layers, 
their  ancestors  nearly  20  years  have  been  great  layers— the 
strongest  guarantee  of  breeding  value.  On  free  range, 
booking  orders,  circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N.  T. 


LAWRENCEVILLE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Healthy,  farm-raised  Leghorns.  S.  C.  White  (ex¬ 
clusively)  trap-nested,  bred-to-lay.  Better  chicks  at 
hatchery  prices.  Catalog.  Box  R.  Phone  96M  Lawrenceville,  N.J 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Barron  Strain.  Trapnested  Flocks.  Breeding  pens 
headed  by  cockerels  of  265  to  304-egg  hens.  Hatching 
eggs,  $9  per  100.  Baby  chicks.  <620  per  100. 
SUNNYBR00K  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaville,  N.  Y. 


D  A  DV  /""UinfC  From  Davis  Strain  of  Certified 
DAD!  l^niUVd  S.  C.W.LEGHORNS 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which 
develop  into  prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Pa¬ 
rent  stock  250  to  315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks. 
Write  for  prices.  ARCHER  W  DAVIS.  Mt.  Sinai.  I  I.,  N.Y. 


Directly  Imported  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  Strain  matings. 
Pedigrees  272-288.  Third  importation.  Breeders  are 
selected  also  for  size  and  vigor.  Strong  chicks  and 
fertile  eggs  from  these  and  other  matings  of  grand 
layers.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  circulars. 
R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  Chicks.  $16  per  hundred.  Cockerels,  $3  each. 

McDOWELL  PANCAKE  Romney,  West  Virginia 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  selected  and  trapnested  hens,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males  from  211  to  252-egg  hens.  Price,  Mar.  and 
April,  $25  pei  100;  $230  per  1,000.  HOT  HOW  CHEAP,  BUT 
HOW  GOOD.  Member  of  Cornell-Long  Island  Poultry 
Project.  Mu,  ADO  WEDGE  FARM,  R.  36, 
A,  T.  STITT,  Supt.  of  Poultry,  Cedarhurst,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from 
heavy-laying  strain.  Large,  vigorous  birds  mated  for 
results.  Now  booking  orders  for  May  and  June 
only.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  via  parcels  post. 

FRANK  VAN  WAGNER,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


BOTTCHER  S  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  stock  of  demonstrat¬ 
ed  high  production.  Send  forcircular  Quoting  offic¬ 
ial  records  of  their  performance  in  the  New  Jersey 
Egg  Laying  Contests.  J.  W.  B0TTCHER,  Mount  Holly,  N.J. 


S.  G.  W.  LEGHORNS 


m 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Quality  chicks  cost  a  little  more  than  the 
run  of  common  hatchery  chicks,  but  they 
are  the  cheapest  chicks  oil  the  market 
today.  It's  what  they  do  for  you  next 
season  that  counts,  not  what  the  chicks  cost 
you  now.  BE  WISE  and  invest  rightly 
NOW  for  big  yields  of  high-priced  eggs 
NEXT  WINTER. 

PRICES  FOR  1923 

Our  Famous  Grade  A  Chicks,  if  shipped 
before  May  14,  will  cost  you: 

For  85-49  Chicks . 8O0 

For  50-99  Chicks . 89c 

For  1041-499  Chicks . 880 

For  500-999  Chicks . 8?ko 

For  lOOO  Chicks  or  More  8fc 
Grade  B  Chicks  are  3  cents  cheaper,  each. 
Send  for  Our  80- Page  Catalogue 

LORD  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN.  MASS. 


Certified 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

Eight  Weeks  Old  Pullets. 

Four  Years  of  Certification. 

A  few  certified  breeding  hens  for  sale  June  1st. 
Write  for  circular  showing 
official  records  and  price  list. 

Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.,  Inc. 

“FAIR  ACRES  FARM” 

Dept.  C  Skaneatele*,  N.  Y. 


"WEIAVEwel 


TRA.OE  MARK 


English-American 

I  WHITE 

EGHORNS 


Bred  for  high  flock  average.  Free  range. 

r-Uir-IYQ  HATCHING 

OfllLIVJ  EGGS 

Good  value.  Send  now  for  1923  illustrated  booklet  free. 
LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS  Hillside  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Why  Not  Buy  Baby  Chicks  From  a  High 
Producing  Flock  ? 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  V.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

Not  a  Commercial  Hatchery 

TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  L. 
10%  Discount  on  Orders  of  1000  or  More 
Our  birds  won  at  Production  Show  held  by  Poultry  Department, 
Cornell  University,  December  4th  to  8th,  1922 


Cornell  certified  stock.  Eggs,  610  per  100;  300  for 

625.  E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  CraryviUe,  N.  Y . 


R.  E.  NEWCOMB,  Prop., C.  A.  O’DEA,  Mgr. 


HAMPTON'S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  SLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A  E  HAMPTON  Bo*  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


PripAcRpdllPPrl  on  our  vigorous,  May- 
a  IICcS  KCUUvvU  hatched  utility  strain  of 

S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Chicks 

100  for  $20.  1,000  for  $180  Write  for  terms  and 
delivery  dates  to  BROAD  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y. 

S  C.  White  Barron’s  Best  Stock  plus  five 
I  r  f  U  n  R  1M  (fenerations  of  Trapnesting, 
L  t  b  H  U  K  li  Vigorous  Farm-raised  Breeders. 

C  H  I  X  Harry  B. Cook, Orange. Conn. 


« 


|l  ,W  Vigorous,  heavy  laying 

Cedarhurst  Leghorns 

^arge  type  d.  U.  W •  w 

Now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  eggs.  No  chicks.  Our 
stock  is  bred  to  lay  and  will  produce  chicks  that  live  and 
pay.  Our  flock  average  last  year  was  160  to  180  large  white 
eggs.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway,  N.J. 

CHICKS-S.  C.  W.  IjEGHORNS 

13c:  Barred  Rocks.  15c;  S.  C.  Anconas.  16c;  Mixed, 
11c.  100%  Guar.  Order  from  this  adv.  Circular  free. 

The  Brookside  Farm  McAlisterville,  I  a. 


CHICKS  16  Cents 

While  Leghorn,  from  selected  stock.  Circular. 

W.  JANDA  -  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  That  Live ! 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — English  Barron  Strain 

Free  range  buttermilk  fed,  the  large  noisy 
kind  with  blood  red  lop  over  combs,  bred  from 
a  strain  of  heavy  Winter  layers  with  records 
of  280  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  April, 
May  and  June  deliveries.  My  chicks  are 
from  breeders  that  lay  eggs  when  prices  are 
high.  My  book  “Poultry  Facts  and  Figures,” 
75c.,  free  with  all  orders,  tells  how  I  make 
my  birds  produce  50  to  GO  per  cent  of  eggs  in 
Winter,  without  forcing,  at  a  feed  cost  of  10c. 
per  dozen  eggs.  1.000— $180.00;  500— $95.00;  100— 
$20.00;  50 — $11.00;  25 — $6.00.  25  per  cent  of  amount 
with  order. 

Eight-week-old  Pullets  -  $1.25 

GEO.  MORRISON,  Chantecler  Farm,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  a  few  more 
orders  for  last  half  of  March,  April  and 
May.  These  chicks  are  hatched  from 
our  own  eggs  exclusively  and  from 
stock  carefully  raised  by  ourselves, 
We  have  only  a  limited  amount  for  sale 
as  we  are  not  a  commercial  hatchery. 


Long’s  STURDY  Cliiclts 

White  Leghorns,  $12.  R.  I.  Reds,  $15.  Barred  Rock.  $lo 
per  hundred  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circu¬ 
lar  free.  Bank  Ref.  TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Millrrstown,  Pa. 


„  n  n  11 _ _  Kulp  strain.  Bred  to  lay  and  do 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  lay1  Chicks  for  sale.  Circular 

free.  Hugh  E.  Patterson,  Clayton.  N.Y.  Koine  1 

Important  to  Advertisers  s 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


Hatching  Eggs  also  for  sale — $10  per  100 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.Y. 


Hall  Brothers’  Chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 
12  years  experience  in  breeding,  hatching  and  ship¬ 
ping  chicks.  The  buyer  will  receive  the  best  chicks 
that  can  be  produced.  We  breed  only  from  heavy¬ 
laying,  State  Tested  stock,  and  males  in  our  pens  are 
from  high  record  Laying  Contest  hens.  We  have  the 
capacity  to  handle  large  orders  promptly.  Free 
circular.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHIX 

Direct  Young  strain,  from  select  stock.  $15  per  100, 
prepaid.  H.  N.  CONNER  Stockton,  N.  J. 


White  lieprliorn  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 
bred  from  selected  stock  ;  pedigreed  males  on  free 
range  ;  price  $15  per  100  in  lots  of  500  up. Booking  orders 
now.  MANOR  POULTRY  FARM  Manorville.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHIX-HATCHING  EGGS— S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

White  Rocks.  Vigorous,  disease  free  stock. 

Tristram  F.  Coffin  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


A  Scourge  of  Roup 

During  the  last  two  months  I  have  lost 
about  15  or  20  Leghorn  hens  out  of  my 
flock  of  00.  They  have  been  kept  up  in 
a  house  12  x  28  since  October  15 ;  dry 
cement  floor,  open  front,  with  muslin  cur¬ 
tains  lowered  every  night;  no  draft  on 
the  roosts.  They  began  to  get  sick,  and 
after  a  few  days  die,  or  get  blind  and 
stop  eating,  so  they  had  to  be  killed.  I 
am  told  they  had  roup.  The  eyes  and 
heads  of  some  would  swell,  others  had 
difficulty  in  breathing  and  gaped  like  a 
young  chicken  wtih  the  gapes.  I  gave 
them  permanganate  of  potash,  injected 
argysol  in  their  eyes ;  not  one  improved 
or  recovered.  The  man  from  whom  I 
bought  25  has  lost  many  out  of  his  flock 
every  Winter  for  the  past  three  years. 
Did  these  pullets  have  the  disease  dor¬ 
mant  in  their  system  when  I  bought 
them,  and  did  my  other  pullets  catch  it 
from  them,  or  did  they  all  get  cold  from 
overheating  or  drafts,  or  from  the  cold, 
damp  weather  we  have  had — no  sunshine 
for  days  at  a  time?  I  have  got  rid  of 
the  whole  flock  in  the  hope  that  my  other 
liens,  K.  I.  Reds  running  out,  would 
escape.  What  further  steps  can  I  take 
to  safeguard  them?  They  roost  in  other 
houses  and  are  absolutely  healthy  so  far. 
Will  the  disease  stay  in  this  house,  and 
how  soon  can  I  put  hens  in  it  again? 
Will  “sheep  dip’”  disinfect  it?  M.  b.  b. 

Maryland. 

I  s'hould  think,  from  your  description, 
that  these  birds  had  roup,  very  likely  ac¬ 
quiring  the  germs  in  their  previous  quar¬ 
ters  and  carrying  them  in  the  nasal  and 
other  passages  about  the  head  until  the 
cold,  damp  weather  so  lowered  the  vitality 
of  the  birds  as  to  permit  the  germs  to 
get  the  upper  hand.  Herein  lies  the 
danger  in  treating  roup ;  partially  cured 
cases  may  carry  it  over  from  season  to 
season  transmitting  it  to  healthy  birds. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  render  a 
poultry-house  safe  for  future  occupancy, 
particularly  if  it  can  be  left  vacant  for 
a  time.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned ;  it  is  far  more  easy 
to  get  rid  of  dirt  than  it  is  to  disinfect  it. 
After  cleaning  with  hoe,  broom  and  scrub 
brush,  the  whole  interior  may  be  white¬ 
washed  with  lime  whitewash  made  from 
freshly  slaked  lime  and  applied  while 
hot.  Utensils  that  may  have  become 
soiled  by  the  discharges  from  roupy  birds’ 
heads  should,  of  course,  be  carefully  dis¬ 
infected.  Scrubbing  with  boiling  water, 
followed,  in  the  case  of  wooden  hoppers, 
by  painting  soiled  parts  with  a  strong 
solution  of  creolin,  or  other  farm  disin¬ 
fectant,  should  make  utensils  safe.  Sun¬ 
light  and  air  for  an  indefinite  time,  as 
long,  in  fact,  as  the  building  is  in  use, 
will  complete  the  work. 

Keep  your  healthy  flock  from  contact 
with  quarters  or  utensils  used  by  the  sick 
birds  until  disinfection,  as  suggested 
above,  is  completed.  m.  b.  d. 


Kerosene  for  Colds 

I  note  some  remarks,  page  372,  re¬ 
garding  treating  fowls  with  kerosene  to 
cure  colds.  Particularly  do  1  notice  you 
suggest  a  “drop”  or  two.  No  doubt  you 
will  be  surprised  to  know  how  I  have 
used  kerosene  in  this  connection.  Here 
at  the  school  we  have  had  a  few  colds. 
Knowing  that  the  germs  are  very  resist¬ 
ant  and  persistent,  I  realized  that  only 
extreme  measures  were  worth  trying. 
Our  method  is  to  put  about  4  in.  of  kero¬ 
sene  in  an  old  tin  can  ;  take  the  bird  and 
dip  her  entire  head  in  the  kerosene  and 
hold  it  there  for  two  or  three  seconds.  If 
this  method  will  not  cure  colds,  I  know  of 
nothing  that  will.  Rough  stuff,  you  say? 
Well,  it  is.  But  roup  is  worse,  and  it 
will  follow  colds  unless  you  get  rid  of 
it.  I  feel  that  colds  may  be  found  in 
any  flock,  but  when  roup  appears  there 
is  something  wrong  with  the  henhouse, 
either  moisture,  lack  of  ventilation,  or 
filthy  litter,  but  the  worst  of  these  is 
moisture.  d.  hart  iiorton. 

This  does  seem  like  “rough  stuff”  ;  but 
if  judgment  is  used  and  the  fowl’s  head 
is  not  kept  immersed  too  long,  I  do  not 
see  that  any  harm  could  result.  In  some 
hands,  however,  such  treatment  could 
easily  become  cruelty;  I  should  hesitate 
to  recommend  it  generally.  A  few  drops 
of  kerosene  in  each  nostril  is  an  old  rem¬ 
edy  for  colds.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
acts,  and,  in  fact,  am  not  sure  that  it 
acts  at  all,  for  ordinary  colds  tend  to 
recovery  in  fowls,  as  in  humans,  and  any 
remedy  used  is  apt  to  get  credit  that  does 
not  belong  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
little  plain  vaseline  in  each  nostril  should 
be  equally  effective,  but  perhaps  it  is  not. 
I  should  not  say  that  roup  will  necesarily 
follow  colds,  but  colds  undoubtely  place 
the  membranes  in  condition  to  yield  to 
the  attacks  of  roup  germs  that  might  fail 
to  penetrate  healthy  membranes.  A  ca- 
tarrhally  inflamed  membrane  has  lost 
much  of  its  resistance  to  disease  germs 
of  any  kind.  Moisture  is  certainly  the 
bane  of  many  a  poultry-house,  but  moist¬ 
ure  and  lack  of  ventilation  go  together. 
Colds  and  roup  will  become  less  common 
when  poultry  keepers  generally  lose  their 
fear  of  open  windows  and  maintain  a  dry, 
cold  atmosphere  in  their  buildings,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  warm,  moist  air.  M.  b.  n. 


Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Trapnested  C.  S.  White  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 
10-WEEK-OLD  PULLETS 

From  2-year-old  hens,  selected 
for  vigor  and  high  egg  production. 
Mated  to  males  from  hens  that 
laid  200  eggs  or  better.  Every  egg 
produced  on  our  farm. 

Write  for  Our  Booklet.  Dept.  R. 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


PITTSFIELD 

PURE-BRED  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

13  th  Annual  Price  Reduction 

Begins  May  1st,  1928 
Tell  us  how  many  chicks  you  want,  what  breed, 
and  when  you  want  them,  when  you  write  for 
prices. 

FIVE  PRINCIPAL  BREEDS 
8.  C.  Ithode  Island  Beds,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  White  Wyandotte* 

Do  not  delay  writing  for  our  catalog  and  reduced 
prices.  No  money  is  required  with  your  order. 
Safe  delivery  is  assured.  Write  today  to  the 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

240  Main  Street  Holliston,  Mass. 


9  A  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
A  American  Strain 

W  QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Bred  for  size,  vigor,  and  large  white  eggs.  AH  breeding 
stock  carefully  selected.  Chicks,  hatched  in  our  new 
Buckeye  machines,  shipped  every  Tuesday.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  and  full  count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  prices  and  let  us  refer  you  to  old  cus¬ 
tomers. 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association. 


Extra  Quality  Chicks  $14.00 
Per  Hundred 

Pure-bred  Barron  English  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Anconas.  Strong,  sturdy,  superhatcheil 
chicks  that  will  grow-,  lay  and  pay.  Modern  65-acre 
poultry  farm.  Ten  years  careful  breeding  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Wonderful  winter  layers.  Winners  at 
leading  shows.  Shipped  postpaid,  100  per  cent  live  ar¬ 
rival,#,  nil  absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed, 

Order  today  or  write  for  catalogue. 

).  H.  GEERLINGS,  Leghorn  Breeder  Zeeland,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Mich. 


Selling  Out 

My  entire  flock  of  S.  C.  Dark  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Included  in  this  sale  are  my  Phila¬ 
delphia  winners.  Write  for  prices.  Every 
bird  sold  on  a  satisfaction  or  money-back 
guaranty. 

C.  L.  EBERLE  -  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  birds 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range,  Buttermilk  fed.  Birds 
that  have  the  size  and  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
layers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggB.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching,  February,  March 
and  April  shipments,  from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned, 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerels.  My  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved”,  price  $1.00,  free  witli 
all  $10.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


s  c  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS0"1* 

Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them 

Place  vour  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  interested  in 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders  are  carefully 
selected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy  chicks  that  will  grow 
and  make  good  with  proper  care.  Your  order,  large  or 
small,  will  receive  the  same  careful  attention.  We  guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
E.  C.  Rockafellow,  Prop-  Stockton,  N.  J.,  R.  D.  No  1. 


Superior  Baby 
Chicks 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Give  you  more  and  choicer  eggs.  Hatched  from  eggs 
from  exclusively  our  own  liens— all  with  excellent 
records.  Free  Range  reared— add  them  to  your 
flock  and  double  the  lay.  Write  for  catalogue,  prices, 
dates,  Day-old  Chicks  and  eight-week  Pullets. 

WENE  FARMS,  DEPT.  11,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


CEleghorn  w  HATCHING  EGGS 

From  our  pens  of  400  yearling  and  two-year-old  cer¬ 
tified  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hens,  mated  to 
certified  Cockerels,  we  offer  Hatching  Eggs  at  S3 
per  setting,  or  $20  per  hundred.  We  also  have  about 
700  yearling  and  two-year-old  hens,  not  certified, 
mated  to  certified  Cockerels,  from  which  we  offer 
eggs  at  S2  per  setting  or  $7  per  hundred,  or  in  lots 
of  500  or  more  at  $6  per  hundred.  We  are  membei-s 
of  the  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 
No  circulars.  V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM.  L.  J.  WEED 
&  SON.  Props.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ANn  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  "  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 

HATCHING  EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 


S.C. BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Eng.  W.  Leghorns,  290  pedigree,  300  fine  liens.  Eggs, 
15,  SI  to  $3;  100.  $5  to  $8.  6  matings.  Catalogue, 

VERA  FULTON  B-98  Gallipolis,  Ohio 


IPedigreed  OOCKERELS 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $3— 
$10.  Exhibition  and  contest  winners.  Eggs— chicks — 
mating  list.  H.C.IM.L.ENGLISH,BoiH3-N.8oundBro,k,N.J.  R.D.  t 


Si.  C.  W.  XjEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  healthy,  selected  stock.  Barron  strain.  $14  per 
hundred,  April  and  May.  EMERSON  KELLY,  Aspers,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  *}o  ffor10mEMy 

stock  is  from  Penn.,  Read.,  Brookdale  and  English  F.eg 
Farm.  C.  NYE  ■  Lake  Camtfc  Pa. 


‘Jbt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  647 . 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


t>oom  SUMMER  HOTEL,  with  nine-room 

nrittnce  in  popular  Hebrew  resort,  near  lake, 

1  no  miles’  from  New  York  City;  100-acre  farm 
in  connection;  ideal  location  for  Summer  camp; 
"od  money-making  proposition;  write  for  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  2940,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

I’HARL  RIVER,  N.  Y.— 1 Ten  acres  high  land; 

1  wooded.  ADVERTISER  2888,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

OLD-ESTABLISHED  flour  and  feed  business, 

with  10-room  house,  modern  improvements; 
Republic  and  Dodge  trucks;  everything  m  fine 
condition;  doing  good  business;  would  sell  busi¬ 
ness  separate;  retiring  on  account  of  illness. 
OWNER,  Ho  N.  Exchange  St.,  Geneva,  -N.  V. 

SUMMER  boarding  house  and  farm  in  the  Adi- 

rondaoks;  thoroughly  established,  successful 
and  profitable  business;  50  guests;  200  acres; 
nlace  and  full  equipment,  $15,000;  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  family  of  intelligent  workers. 
ADVERTISER  3009,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Adams  County’s  best  general  coun- 
n-v  store;  stands  at,  railroad;  business  $39,900 
last  year;  views.  W.  S.  RITTASE,  New  Ox¬ 
ford,  Pa. _ ___________ 

PROFITABLE  fully  equipped  and  stocked 

Southern  New  Jersey  poultry  ranch;  modern 
duelling,  with  city  conveniences;  three  minutes 
walk  to  car  line  into  thriving  city;  a  bargain; 
price  $10,000;  owner.  Address  ADVERTISER 
3088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SELL  OR  LEASE  poultry  farm,  Barnegat,  N.  J. 

Information,  TH.  NARDI,  353  AVest  43d 
Street,  New  York. _ • 

FOR  SALE — Eight-room  house;  one  acre;  can 
raise  500  chickens:  fine  place  for  boarders; 
sell  cheap.  LULU  SPACE,  Johnsons,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  FARM— 700  layers;  daily  average 
March,  401  eggs;  daily  net  returns,  $11  ^pay¬ 
ing  business  proposition;  near  Lakewood,  N.  J.; 
‘>3  acres;  0-room  cottage;  8  laying  and  brooder 
houses,  fully  equipped;  other  outbuildings;  wa¬ 
ter  electricity,  furnace;  free  school  bus;  2.300 
baby  chicks;  bargain  at  $9,750;  third  cash. 
ARTHUR  ABRECHT,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. _ 

TRUCK  FARM  for  sale;  black  dirt  farm,  145 

acres;  $8,000  cash;  good  house  and  barns; 
apple  orchard,  wood,  water,  wire-net  fences; 
near  State  roail  and  markets;  immediate  posses¬ 
sion.  J.  B.  R.  VERPLANCK,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Small  poultry  farm:  new  buildings; 

3u0  capacity;  6  acres.  AVM.  STEVENS, 
Noyack,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE— 357-acre  stock,  grain  and  dairy 
farm,  all  equipped,  Chester  County  soil,  28 
miles  from  Philadelphia;  10  farm  buildings,  No. 
1  order,  on  macadam  road;  real  estate,  $65  per 
acre;  terms,  one-half  cash.  J,  AV.  TEMPLIN, 
Coatesville,  Pa.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Hotel,  17  rooms,  furnished,  lights, 
water,  heat;  licensed  bar  since  1800;  along 
Delaware  River,  on  Pennsylvania  side;  can  fill 
place  with  city  boarders;  best  bathing,  fishing, 
boating;  five  minutes  to  railroad  station;  nine, 
miles  to  Delaware  Water  Cap.  ADVERTISER 
3138,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Land,  on  car  line,  near  Boston, 
Mass.;  easy  terms.  J.  E.  MALLINSON, 
Carolina,  R.  I. 

FOR  SALE — General  country  store,  10  acres, 
garage  and  repair  shop;  will  sacrifice  for 
$1,500;  business  established  50  years.  HAY¬ 
DEN,  Robbins,  Del. 


FOR  SALE— Small  farm,  Orange  County,  N. 

Y. ;  very  attractive;  modern  buildings;  all 
improvements;  with  equipment,  $9,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3139,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDING-HOUSE,  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  in 
beautiful  and  healthy  country,  high  altitude, 
within  100  miles  of  New  York;  near  lakes  and 
live  town,  which  is  center  of  large  and  fast 
growing  Summer  and  Winter  health  and  recrea¬ 
tion  country;  excellent  markets;  large  15-room 
house;  200  acres,  GO  under  cultivation,  balance 
good  brook,  pasture  and  valuable  timber;  some 
fruit,  berries;  excellent  spring  water  supply; 
herd  of  five  Holstein  cows,  large  flock  White 
Leghorn  hens,  barns,  silo,  hennery  and  icehouse, 
tools,  implements,  truck,  tractor,  team  horses, 
etc.;  $20,000;  half  cash.  For  complete  details 
write  ADVERTISER  3143,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  A-l  condition;  laud  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  option  to  buy,  farm,  not 
less  than  seven  acres,  not  more  than  1%  miles 
to  railroad;  nine-room  house,  barn,  poultry 
house;  vicinity  South  Plainfield- Roselle  Park. 
ADVERTISER  3107,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM — In  Lakewood;  15  acres;  mod¬ 
ern  equipment;  splendid  stock;  city  improve¬ 
ments;  price  $14,500.  C.  P.  LELASH,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. 


80  ACRES — 11-room  improved  double  house;  all 
outbuildings;  fruit;  woodland;  $18,000:  easy 
terms.  MRS.  L.  SCHUBERT,  25  Clinton  Street, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


FARM— 190  acres,  for  sale  in  the  town  of 
Washington,  Conn.;  productive  land;  good 
buildings,  with  modern  improvements;  near  rail¬ 
road.  O.  PERRY  BURK,  Romford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty  acres  commercial  orchard 
land,  Worcester  County,  Mass.;  37  miles  Bos¬ 
ton,  10  Worcester,  three  banking  towns;  near 
trolley;  over  GOO  trees,  five  nine  years  old, 
had  excellent  care;  no  buildings;  owner’s  busi¬ 
ness  West:  will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale.  Apply 
N.  P..  TYLER,  R,  F.  D.,  Sterling  Junction, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 45-acre  farm;  buildings  and  imple¬ 
ments.  For  particulars  write  JOHN  B. 
TETREAU,  Tunbridge,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  acre-,  new  four-room  house, 
henhouse;  three  miles  from  station;  brook; 
fine  for  duck  or  chicken  farm;  price  $2,500;  will 
sell  very  cheap  for  cash.  MRS.  COURTIER, 
Chestnut  Street,  Lakewood,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  30-acre  poultry,  fruit, 
vegetable  and  hoarding  place,  for  small  place 
in  Bergen,  Rockland  or  Westchester  County. 
BOX  75.  Esopus,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I  SALE — Homestead,  205  acres,  Chenango  County; 
eight-room  brick,  two  fireplaces;  beautiful 
scenery;  barn,  hennery;  loam  soil;  100  meadow, 
70  pasture,  55  timber;  cut  500,000  feet  lumber: 
near  State  road,  village;  price  $5,000;  $2,000 
down;  location  20  miles  Binghamton,  N.  Y.;  my 
loss,  your  gain.  Particulars,  GUS  HAWKEN, 
95  Elmhurst,  Highland  Park,  Mich. 


THREE-FOURTHS  of  horizon  in  varied  and  ex¬ 
tended  view  is  the  outlook  from  this  New 
Jersey  country  home;  location  50  miles  from 
New  York;  reached  by  main  line  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.,  also  branch  lines  of  C.  It.  R.  of  N.  J. 
and  Pennsylvania  R.  R. ;  elevation  nearly  500 
feet;  house  in  excellent  condition,  15  rooms, 
simply  furnished;  gas  and  hot.  and  cold  water 
on  every  tloor,  modern  plumbing,  two  open  fire¬ 
places,  large  piazzas;  excellent  water;  Waring 
sewage  system;  garage,  large  stone  with  cement 
floor,  capacity  three  or  four  cars;  water;  acre¬ 
age,  nearly  90  acres,  farmland,  woodland  and 
orchard;  farm  buildings  and  old  homestead.  % 
mile  from  residence,  also  in  good  condition; 
separate  water  supply;  stock  and  machinery  if 
desired;  possession  immediate;  price  very  rea¬ 
sonable.  For  further  particulars  address  owner, 
MRS.  EDWARD  W.  BARNES,  Box  314,  Flem- 
ington,  N.  J. 


102- ACRE  FARM — 60  tillable,  42  in  woodland; 

five-room  house;  good  stable;  orchard  apples, 
some  peaches  and  cherries;  sandy  loam  land, 
fine  for  truck,  fruit,  berries.  anil  poultry;  three 
miles  from  good  town;  price  $2,500;  one-half 
cash.  JOHN  W.  MATTHEWS,  Cambridge,  Md. 


WILL  SELL  my  farm  to  man  having  more  mus¬ 
cle  than  money;  write  for  particulars,  A.  S. 
RETZER,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 00-aere  farm,  near  Worcester;  14- 
rootn  house,  all  modern:  fruit,  poultry,  ber¬ 
ries;  good  barn  and  outbuildings;  cottage  house; 
state  road;  stock  included;  reasonable  price  and 
terms.  For  particulars  write  owner,  DAVID 
GIBSON,  Charlton  Depot.,  Mass. 


285-ACHE  farm  and  dairy  of  20  cows;  near 
school  and  State  road;  $6,500;  cash  or  certi¬ 
ficates  of  Indebtedness.  BOX  129,  Marathon, 

N.  Y. 


CHICKEN-BERRY  FARM— Some  tools;  incuba¬ 
tor;  20  acres;  good  buildings;  seven-room 
house;  water  in  house:  maple  shade;  garage; 
woodlot;  two  minutes  to  store,  church,  school; 
30  minutes  by  auto  to  Troy;  on  State  road; 
everything  sold  at  door;  good  American  neigh¬ 
bors;  $4,500.  JOHN  G.  FOSTER,  Hotel  Osmund, 
Lynn,  Mass. 


RENT  OR  FOR  SALE — Ideal  for  Summer  hoard¬ 
ers;  two-acre  fruit  farm;  house,  barn,  chicken 
house;  seven  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y.;  price  $2,51)0.  For  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  C.  CHAMBERS,  494  East  165th  Street, 
New  York  City.  ’Phone  Melrose  5666. 


DAIRY  FARM  F'OR  SALE  —  155  acres;  good 
productive  soil;  20  acres  of  creek  fiat;  farm 
very  well  watered;  10-room  house,  with  new 
metal  roof;  newT  basement  barn,  30x80;  has 
swing  stanchions  and  Dodd  &  Struthers  light¬ 
ning  rods;  a  new  100-ton  Unadilla  silo,  granary, 
hoghouse,  shed  for  storing  tools:  the  price  is 
but  little  more  than  the  hern  cost  me  to  build 
tw’o  years  ago;  in  the  center  of  Chenango 
County,  and  no  better  dairy  section  anywhere; 
3^4  miles  to  Borden’s  Grade  A  milk  station  and 
two  miles  off  State  road;  near  county  seat.  A. 
S.  BURCHARD,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 130-acre  farm;  extra  large  build¬ 
ings;  make  offer.  For  particulars  write  BOX 
20,  R.  D.  2,  Milford,  N.  J. 


LISTEN,  MR.  FARMER— 88  acres;  dirt  cheap; 

grows  any  kind  of  crop;  will  he  sold  at  sac¬ 
rifice;  best  markets;  best  buy  this  season;  don’t 
wait.  FRED  MILHOLLAND,  Princeton  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres  of  extra  good  land;  10- 
room  house,  metal  roof,  furnace;  basement 
barn,  40x85,  slate  roof;  No.  2  barn,  30x50,  steel 
roof;  silo;  good  water;  seven  miles  from  Homer, 
N.  Y. ;  just  off  improved  road;  price  $8,000, 
with  payment  of  $3,000;  balance  easy;  here  is 
a  real  good  one,  ideally  located.  Write  E.  H. 
HARSH,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


BUY  IDEAL  HOMESTEAD— Healthful  altitude; 

near  Canada;  large  rooms,  furnace,  etc.;  ce¬ 
ment  floor  barn,  garage;  large  level  meadows; 
stream  in  pasture;  orchards;  stone  road;  near 
State  road,  villages,  railroads,  Summer  resorts, 
sanitariums.  ADVERTISER  3181,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  small 
farm;  large  house,  suitable  boarding-house; 
give  particulars.  BOX  G15,  Quogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EIGHTY  ACRES  —  Adapted  dairying,  market 
gardening  and  Summer  resort;  with  numerous 
buildings,  in  excellent  condition,  including  three 
large  furnished  Summer  bungalows;  near ‘famous 
“Lackawanna  Trail,”  two  main  railroads  and 
large  citv  markets;  account  health;  $6,000;  part 
cash.  “RIVERVIEW  FARM,”  Route  4,  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  87  acres;  desirable  as  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate  or  good  general  farm;  good 
12-room  house,  icehouse,  workshop,  wagon 
sheds,  barn  and  other  outbuildings;  six  miles 
from  Willimantic,  three  miles  from  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  college.  For  particulars  address  owner, 
AXEL  J.  ERICKSON,  R.  No.  2,  Mansfield  Cen¬ 
ter,  Conn. 


$500  CASH — 70-acre  farm;  nicely  located,  Otsego 
County;  price  $1,600;  six  miles  to  Schenevus. 
ADVERTISER  3201,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Beautifully  located  Vermont  farm, 
on  main  anto  State  road;  house  of  nine  rooms 
and  bath,  running  water;  all  buildings  in  good 
condition;  sugar  bush.  ADVERTISER  3200,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Columbia  County  farm;  110  acres; 

price  reasonable  for  quick  sale.  Owner,  B.  S. 
McPHERSON,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Partner  considered;  Maryland  vil¬ 
lage  poultry  farm;  stock,  equipment:  climate 
ideal — two  snows  tills  Winter.  ADVERTISER 
3199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Purchase  small  farm;  furniture  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  3198,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM— 100  acres;  80  tillable,  balance 
Woods  and  pasture;  1*4  miles  from  Lincoln 
Highway;  near  good  markets,  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  milk;  fine  spring,  deep  driven  well;  14-room 
house,  two  baths;  horse  barn,  two  cow  barns, 
poultry  house,  tool  and  carriage  house;  hay 
capacity  150  tons;  owner  selling  direct.  F.  W. 
STILLMAN,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 18-aere  poultry  farm,  located  best 
Jersey  egg  district,  90  miles  from  New  York; 
capacity  1,000  layers;  brooding  equipment,  4,000 
chicks;  large  barn;  six-room  dwelling,  elec¬ 
tricity,  bathroom,  running  water,  hot  water 
heater;  fertile  soil;  peach  and  apple  orchard; 
price  $12,000;  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  3195, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  RENT  six-room  country  home  to  refined 
Gentile  family.  May  15-October  15.  ’Phone 
Malmpac  15-R.  HELEN  M.  GANONG,  Mahopac, 
N.  Y. 


HOUSE,  barn,  three  cows,  horse,  35  poultry, 
wagon,  sleigh,  some  small  tools;  fine  location 
in  borough  of  3.500.  ADVERTISER  3190,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  Shore  water  front  poultry, 
fruit  and  truck  farm;  beautiful  location;  fish, 
oysters,  bathing;  223  acres;  100  under  cultiva¬ 
tion:  timber  worth  $8,000;  good  buildings;  price 
$12,000;  $3,500  cash.  W.  J.  VESSEY,  Shell- 
town,  Md. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  t lie 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of'  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1:  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BEES — Produce  your  own  honey;  circular  free. 
VAN’S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Ind. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  G  lbs.,  $1.25.  prepaid 
3d  zone.  WILLIAM  H.  PAItSIL,  Monmouth 
Junction,  N.  J. 


SLEEP  on  an  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  picked 
fresh;  flowered  cretonne  eover;  refreshing,  in¬ 
vigorating  and  soothing;  3-lb.  pillow,  $1.25; 
check  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2, 
Itaquette  Lake,  N.  Y\ 

HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  lirst  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80:  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Fireless  brooder;  keeps  chicks 
warm  in  zero  weather;  inexpensive.  Write 
information,  BOX  23,  N.augatuek,  Conn. 

PURE  HONEY — Extracted;  40  lbs.  here,  .lover- 
basswood,  $5.00;  buckwheat,  $4.80;  10  lbs., 
delivered  within  third  zone,  $2.05;  buckwheat, 
$1.80.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

ALFALFA  F'OR  SALE— Several  ears  first  cut¬ 
ting  mixed  and  second  cutting  for  quick  ship¬ 
ment.  TV.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 

WANTED— Steel  mule  attachment  l’ordson  trac¬ 
tor;  good  condition;  price  low.  EDMOND 
KOEHLER,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

ALFALFA — 1st,  2d,  3d  cutting:  also  1st  cut¬ 
ting  containing  fine  grass.  LESTER' W.  BEN¬ 
NETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Good  Timothy  hay;  also  choice  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  Alfalfa  and  few  cars  rye  straw. 
JOHN  E.  MURRAY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — 1,000  grape  stakes,  immediate  de¬ 
livery.;  describe  and  quote  price  f.  o.  b.  cars. 
IT.  HISSING,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 

NEW  MAPLE  SYRUP— Extra  heavy,  extra 
quality,  $2.50  per  gallon,  delivered  3d  zone; 
common  syrup,  $2.25,  delivered.  DEN  ROBIN¬ 
SON  (Producer),  Pawlet,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Bees;  10  colonies,  with  equipment 
for  producing  comb  and  extracted  honey;  a 
bargain.  PETER  W.  ZOLLMAN,  Pittsford, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Antiques;  pewter,  glass,  furniture, 
lowboy,  coverlets.  MRS.  H.  L.  LONSDALE, 
174  Sullivan  Street,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Twelve  gross  new  standard  grape 
juice  bottles.  WILLIAM  A.  FOWLER,  Marl¬ 
boro,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.15;  G  gallons,  $2  each;  10-lb.  pail 
sugar,  $2.50;  1-lb.  cakes,  40c.  R.  C.  BRIMBLE- 
COMBE,  Marshfield,  Vt. 

WANTED — Newtown  Giant  colony  brooders; 

write  description  and  mice.  RIVERDALE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD — Can  supply  you  reason¬ 
ably  with  good  goods  if  you  speak  quick.  N. 
DEWEY,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Old-fashioned  “man-yoke”  for  shoul¬ 
ders;  strong  and  in  good  condition;  describe 
and  state  price.  MEADOW  FARM,  Ilartsdale, 
N.  Y. 

50-GALLON  Brown  sprayer,  one-horse;  four-row 
potato  and  orchard  sprayer;  used  one  season; 
condition  A-l;  $125  f.  o.  b.  RALPH  F.  MAR¬ 
TIN,  Hawley,  Pa. 

HONEY — Finest  quality  extracted  clover-bass¬ 
wood,  5  lbs.,  $1.20:  10  lbs.,  $2.05;  buckwheat, 

$1  and  $1.80;  postpaid  within  third  zone;  00-lb. 
can  buckwheat,  $0  here,  H.  F.  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Finest  quality  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75;  postpaid. 
M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Bagatelle  table;  state  price  and 
weight.  S.  B.  STRONG,  Setauket,  L.  I., 

N.  Y. 

BROODER  STOVES  —  All  coal-burning;  two 
large  Reliables,  new,  $21  each;  two  small  Re¬ 
liables,  new,  $16  each;  two  Corrects,  one  Magic, 
large  sizes,  one  No.  7  Newtown,  $15  apiece; 
crated,  complete.  PAUL  KUHL,  Copper  Hill, 
N.  J. 

WANTED— Pump,  about  3x3,  brass  lined,  dou¬ 
ble  action,  for  engine  drive;  also  saw  mandrel. 

G.  HOTCHKISS,  14G  Halsey  Street,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Owen’s  No.  4  bean  thresher;  used 
one  week.  SHERMAN  T.  FEARING,  R.  F. 
D.,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

NEW  Colt  lighting  plant;  never  unpacked;  pipe 
and  fixtures;  sell  at  big  sacrifice.  WORTH 
V.  V.  ROUSE,  Route  No.  2,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

F’OR  SALE  —  One  set  F’arm  Knowledge,  four 
volumes,  $20  last  year;  also  eight  other  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mechanical  books;  $18  for  the  lot. 
EDW.  G.  SCHAEFER,  Wood  I’ord  Farm,  Avon, 
Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Moline  tractor.  Model  T),  with  two 
plows  and  disc  harrows;  used  but  little. 
MRS.  HARVEY  G.  KILTS,  .South  Butler,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE — Eureka  3-foot  mulcher  and  seeder, 
with  grass  and  grain  box;  price  $12;  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  riding  cultivator,  price  $15. 
ADVERTISE R  3205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SPECIAL  BABY  CHICK  PRICES 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

100  500  lOOO 

April  25,  May  2  $16  $75  $140 

May  9.  May  16  14  65  120 

Certified  Chix,  $28  per  lOO 

Eight-Week  Pullets  for  immediate  and  late  delivery 
Prices  on  Request 

We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction  and  a  Square  Deal 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Ten  Black  Jersey  Giant  Laying  Pullets 

Upham-Marsey  breeding.  $3  each  while  they  last. 

MARTHA  W.  DYE  Hope  Valley,  It.  1 . 


Jersey  Black  Giants-Eggs 

S5  per  15:  3  settings,  $12.  postpaid.  Heavy,  selected 
stock.  O.E  Lowery, Vineland,  N.  J.  Box83,  R.  3 


BLACK  JERSEY  GIANT 

HATCHING  EGGS  and  BABY  CHIX 

Eggs,  $4  setting  of  15,  Postpaid  Chix  50c  each.  Cir¬ 
cular.  F.  I).  JJarstow,  Chittenden,  Vermont 


JBL.  GIANTS— EflrM—12'weeko,d  p,i||ets 

**“■  UlHn  I  O  Eggs  (.ju,  be  shipped  from 
_  July  1st  on.  Cockerels,  Capons  Heavy  Breed- 
■  ers.  1st  young  pen,  1-2-3  Pullet.  Best  display 
at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Annual  Poultry  Show. 

C.  J.  VAN  AKEN  -  Chester,  N.  J. 


J  ersey  Black  Giant  Eggs 

guaranteed.  Lewie  Compton  Dina  Creek,  N.  .1. 


J  ersey  Ulacli  Giants 

Hatching  eggs  and  growing  stock.  Catalogue  I'roo. 

CFD4K  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  6  North  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

(Member  American  Asso’n  of  Jersey  Black  Giant  Breeders 


J  ERSEY  BLACKGIANTS 

Select  hatching  eggs,  $5;  utility  stock,  $3.50.  I  n fer¬ 
tile  eggs  replaced.  Write  for  prices  on  day-old 
chicks.  Z.  E.  COMSTOCK,  Fabius,  Npw  York 


Four.  Laying,  2  Ganders,  Toulouse,  $8H.  Also 
Eggs  <«\  40e  each.  Muscovy  Ducks, colored,  six 
,■  ,  mop.  old,  #5  pair.  Trio, laying,  Breeders.  *10. 

B.K. Cockerels, $8 .  MUELLER, Mipltdale  F arm, W.ilwoed,  N. J. 


Indian  Runner  l)ui  k  Eggs  for  Hatching  12  Egg-c  *2, 
Postpaid.  M.  M.  HUNT  -  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


^  U  MU  OA/V/OI5 


from  old  geese,  20  to  28  lbs.  One  a  Garden  Winner.  Fif¬ 
ty  cts.  ear'll.  MacPHERSON  FARM.  Millington,  N-  J. 

X^nilTE  CHINESE  GrOOSE  3HGGS 

40c  each,  or  *  4.50  per  doz.  Pure  Imported  Barron 
Leghorn  hatching  eggs.  *8  per  loo. 

Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Royal,  Pa, 

f7/~\|?  CAT  17  Wild  Mallard  Duck  Eggs, 
T  ,  #3  per  setting;  Single 

Comb  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
White  Rock  settings,  *2;  Pekin  Ducks,  *1  50. 

Kilsyth  Farm,  Box  36,  Huntington,  L.  I. 

OITTNF  A  HFN<s,w"nte<l  to  buy  "nee  to 

VTvJ  Ii.N  LA  AT  Hr  IN  *3  five  doz.  eggs  for  hatching. 

Locust  Valle^'X,.  I..  N.  Y. 


J.  BOEHLER 


Choice  Buff  Orpington  EGGS 

From  Prize  Winning  Stock.  A  limited  number  of 
eggs  for  hatching  will  be  sold  at  *6  per  setting 

VICTOR  FARMS _ Bellvale,  New  York 

BREEDERS  CHICKS  EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  265,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

Red-  W-Farm  White  Leghorns 

Are  well  up  in  the  200-egg  class,  bred  for  high  flock- 
average.  Chicks,  eggs,  pullets  from  trap-nested 
stock,  (jet  our  circular.  We  can  save  you  money. 

Red- W-Farm  Wolcott.  New  York 


c  II  I  c _ _ 

8.  C.  BUFF  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS 
AND  WHITE,  REDS.  BLACK  MINORCAS,  BUFF  ORPING¬ 
TONS.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

CLOYD  NIEMOND  Box  5  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  hEgGtsc  "m-n 

2-yr.-old  selected  stock.  All  breeders  hatched  from 
certified  hens.  $6  per  100.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.Y 

CHICK  S-White  Leghorns  rwc.;Bi8„\  * 

Leghorns,  he ;  White  Rocks,  12c;  Reds,  18c;  Broiler- 
8c.  Free  Circular.  HUNK  HU  M,  New  IVsthlorton,  Ohio 


B  A.  13  Y  C  XX  I  C  XX.  S 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks— Bronze  Turkeys.  Catalogue  free. 

WHITE  WINGS  FARM.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Anderson.  Mooresville.  Ind. 

Baby  Chicks,  MVit.  Each 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Fifteen  years’  shipper  of  day- 
old  chicks.  Circular.  Baby  Chick  Farm.  Staatsburo,  N.Y 


CHICKS]’ 


l  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorn*. 
{  18c.  Barred  Rocks.  15e. 
(Reds,  16c  and  Mixed,  lie; 
100%  Guar.  Order  from  this  ad v.  or  write  for  circular. 

WMi  NACE  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Baby  CHICKS 

Without  exception  we  are  the  largest  breeders  of 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  New  England. 
Our  stock  is  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  its 
wonderful  vigor  and  remarkable  egg  production 
Catalog  on  requeat. 

HEDBIRD  FARM  Wrenlham,  Mass. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

Free  range,  heavy  laying  strain.  Pen  produced  best 
Wyandotte  pullet  at  Farmingdale  Contest,  1821. 
•  lO  per  100;  $2  per  15.  Also  choice  pens  of  Blue 
Andalusians  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  *2.50  per  15. 
H.  T.  MESCHCTT  Hampton  Ilaya,  N.Y. 

White  WYANDOTTES 

Eggs  from  standard  bred,  heavy  laying,  trap-nest¬ 
ed  hens.  Write  at  om-e  for  interesting  folder  and 
prices.  VREELAND  FARM,  N  Utley,  N.  J. 

Columbian  WYANDOTTES 

Prize  winners  and  great  layers.  Selected  eggs  from 
choice  birds,  $5 — 15.  Run  of  flock,  $15  per  100  pre¬ 
paid.  S.  S.  NEWTON,  High  St.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  V. 

FOR  SALE— Columbia  Wyandotte  Hatching  Eggs. 

M.  M.  HUNT  -  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

SC.  Mottled  A  n  e  o  n  a  s,  baby  chicks.  $16— 100: 
■  $8.26—50.  Geo.  K.  Itowdlah,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  Sheppard  Anconas 

ED.  HOLLENBECK  -  Hobskheads,  New  York 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds-Hatching  Eggs  FRM0H  fEiDNGGREsED 

$3  pel- 15.  Utility,  $2.15;  $10  per  100.  Rose  Combs,  $2  per 
15.  May  chix,  $23— 100.  NELLIS  RUSSEL!,.  Woodbury,  Coon 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Inclosed  find  clipping  from  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspaper.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
offering  too  much  for  nothing.  What  do 
you  think  of  it?  I  refer  to  the  insurance 
policy.  There  is  a  farm  paper  which  also 
advertises  the  same,  but  I  never  saw  such 
an  advertisement  in  that  honorable  farm 
paper,  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  May 
it  live  long  and  prosper.  E.  L.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

The  enclosure  is  the  announcement  of 
a  Philadelphia  daily  paper  offering  a 
$1,000  insurance  policy  for  75  cents  a 
year.  And  in  our  estimation  such  an  in¬ 
surance  policy  isn’t  even  worth  that  small 
amount.  Such  schemes  to  lead  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  believe  they  are  getting  something 
for  nothing  are  never  employed  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  to  secure  readers. 
We  try  to  make  the  paper  so  essential 
and  useful  to  farmers  that  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  subscription  price  for  the 
paper  itself. 

A  number  of  our  subscribers  have  sent 
us  letters  from  a  supposed  collection 
agency,  demanding  settlement  for  stock 
tonic  shipped  by  the  Wilbur  Stock  Food 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  without  or¬ 
der.  This  concern  also  does  business  under 
the  name  E.  B.  Marshall  Company.  The 
methods  of  this  outfit  have  been  exposed 
in  The  R.  N.-Yr.  for  many  years  past. 
We  advise  readers  to  pay  no  attention  to 
such  demands,  and  not  even  send  the 
goods  back.  If  Wilbur  Stock  Food  Com¬ 
pany  wants  the  tonic  returned  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  company  to  come  and  get 
it.  Those  receiving  the  tonic  without 
'having  ordered  it  are  under  no  obligation 
to  return  the  goods.  Collection  agency 
letters  are  supposed  to  frighten  farmers 
into  making  settlement  whether  the 
amount  is  due  or  otherwise — and  too  of¬ 
ten  do.  Such  notorious  concerns  are 
too  wise  to  go  into  court  to  collect  claims 
under  such  fake  selling  schemes. 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  a  city 
daily  paper,  Lynn  Item ,  dated  March  30. 
I  presume  it  is  all  right,  but  why  is  it 
necessary  for  the  Oklahoma  Engineering 
Company  to  do  this  work  for  the  United 
States  Government?  Are  they  actually 
•working  for  the  Government?  I  suppose 
the  company  must  be,  as  payments  are 
made  direct  “patent.”  What  is  it — a 
deed  issued  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment?  If  land  is  apt  to  be  valuable 
for  farm  land  only,  would  suppose  it 
would  be  bought  up  as  soon  as  on  mar¬ 
ket,  no  need  of  advertising,  let  alone  send¬ 
ing  a  car  around  the  country  as  far  east 
ns  Boston.  Would  this  be  a  real  invest¬ 
ment,  and  the  papers  hold  the  land? 
Still,  how  could  one  advertise  in  this  way 
in  a  regular  daily  paper  of  known  integ¬ 
rity  if  not  as  represented?  W.  C.  H. 

Massachusetts. 

This  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  the  old 
McAlester  Real  Estate  Exchange  scheme 
of  Oklahoma,  in  connection  with  which 
16  individuals  were  convicted  of  “con¬ 
spiracy  to  defraud”  some  four  years  ago. 
The  Government,  of  course,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  scheme  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  car.  The  McAlester  plan  was  to  in¬ 
duce  the  gullible  to  enter  into  a  contract 
authorizing  the  company  to  select  and 
purchase  the  Indian  lands  and  for  which 
the  promoters  were  paid  a  big  fee.  Any¬ 
one  wanting  to  secure  these  lands,  which 
are  no  bargain,  anyhow,  could  secure 
them  direct  from  the  Government  with¬ 
out  paying  these  pirates  a  fee.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  enclosed  does  not  make  the 
Oklahoma  Engineering  Company  plan 
clear,  but  we  assume  it  is  following  the 
old  McAlester  scheme,  perhaps  avoiding 
the  legal  meshes  which  landed  the  Mc¬ 
Alester  gang  in  the  penitentiary. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
the  Eastern  Art  Company.  20  Custom 
House  Street,  Providence,  R.  I.?  They 
advertise  that  they  want  to  start  a  school 
of  painting  in  Danbury,  and  in  order  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  work  are  giving 
away  a  certain  number  of  paintings.  The 
way  they  do  it  is  this :  They  have  20 
small  envelopes,  and  out  of  that  20  in  my 
district  three  people  would  be  fortunate 
enough  to  draw  coupons  which  entitled 
them  to  a  portrait  painting.  One  of  my 
friends  was  lucky  (or  unlucky)  enough 
to  draw  one  of  the  coupons.  The  agent 
then  shuffled  through  the  pack  and 
showed  her  that  there  were  only  two 
more  coupons  in  envelopes  by  holding 
them  up  to  the  light.  The  only  thing 
they  require  is  for  you  to  pay  for  the  oil 
paints  for  painting  the  picture.  They 
take  your  picture  to  their  studio  and 
make  a  pencil  sketch  of  it.  Then  the 
artist  who  is  painting  it  returns  with  the 
pencil  sketch  to  get  the  details  of  color 
of  the  eyes.  hair.  etc.  at  which  time  you 


pay  him  the  $2.08  for  paints.  The  fin¬ 
ished  painting  is  returned  to  you  then  in 
a  couple  of  weeks. 

What  I  want  to  find  out  is  whether 
they  are  an  all  right  concern  or  is  it  just 
another  flimflam  business?  The  slip  my 
friend  has  says :  “This  order  positively 
cannot  be  countermanded.”  She  also 
signed  her  name  and  address.  If  she 
doesn’t  want  the  painting,  can  they  make 
her  pay  for  it?  It  seems  funny  to  me 
that  they  want  the  money  before  the 
painting  is  entirely  done.  Couldn’t  she 
refuse  to  pay  it  until  she  gets  the  fin¬ 
ished  painting?  mrs.  e.  e.  s. 

This  is  the  old  Chicago  Portrait  Com¬ 
pany  fake  “lucky  envelope”  scheme,  in 
connection  with  which  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  brought  charges  against  the 
Chicago  company  some  two  years  ago. 
Nothwithstanding  the  demonstration  by 
the  agent  that  only  three  out  of  20  were 
“lucky  envelopes,”  we  never  heard  of 
anyone  drawing  an  envelope  who  did  not 
get  one  of  the  “lucky”  ones.  The  agent 
attends  to  that.  The  claim  of  “starting 
a  school”  and  the  “$2.98  merely  to  pay 
for  the  material”  is  all  a  rank  deception 
and  fraud.  The  amount  is  more  than  the 
picture  if  delivered  will  'be  worth,  and  in 
all  probability  there  is  another  scheme  to 
follow ;  to  sell  the  victim  a  cheap  frame 
to  go  with  the  picture  at  an  exorbitant 
price.  Anyone  having  been  induced  to 
sign  an  order  by  such  deceptive  methods 
as  are  outlined  in  the  above  letter  has  no 
legal  or  moral  responsibility  in  it,  and 
we  advise  the  signer  absolutely  to  repu¬ 
diate  it.  No  one  need  fear  that  any  con¬ 
cern  employing  the  “lucky  envelope” 
scheme  will  go  into  court  to  enforce  the 
order.  The  trouble  of  houses  employing 
such  methods  is  to  keep  out  of  court. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  gave  me  concerning  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Food  and  Fur  Association,  Inc.,  409 
Broadway,  New  York.  I  wrote  to  the 
different  magazines  and  received  a  reply 
from  each  one  offering  to  help  me  all  they 
could.  This  morning  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  'Standard  Food  and  Fur  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  They  claim  they  sent  a  check, 
but  strange  we  didn’t  receive  it,  and  al¬ 
ways  received  all  other  letters.  I  an¬ 
swered  their  letter  immediately,  telling 
them  we  didn’t  receive  the  check.  Will 
let  you  know  later  how  this  affair  turned 
out.  After  this  I’ll  be  very  careful  as  to 
what  advertisements  to  believe.  My 
father  always  said  if  it’s  a  fake  you  won’t 
find  it  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and 
I  guess  dad  was  right.  l.  l.  s. 

“Dad  was  right.”  The  greater  exper¬ 
ience  of  the  father  usually  gives  the 
father  better  judgment  than  the  son — and 
wise  is  the  son  who  appreciates  ’this  fact. 
The  Standard  Food  and  Fur  Association 
sends  out  more  checks  (according  to  their 
claims)  that  are  never  received  than  any 
other  concern  on  record  ! 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  all  the  origi¬ 
nal  papers  in  regard  to  a  sale  made  last 
April  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  G.  W. 
Griffiths,  110  West  34th  Street,  New 
York.  As  you  will  see  by  reading  them 
the  order  was  placed  April  7,  and  in  his 
letter  he  stated  “The  money  is  ready  for 
you.”  I  shipped  the  ducklings  on  the 
10th,  but  have  been  unable  to  make  col¬ 
lection,  although  I  have  had  my  cousin 
call  on  him  several  times,  and  when  he 
catches  Mr.  Griffiths  in  he  promises  to 
send  the  money,  but  he  never  has  done 
so.  He  is  the  fiscal  agent  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Consolidated  Mines  Co.  r.  e.  r. 

We  have  called  on  Mr.  Griffiths  twice 
and  written  him  several  times  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  claim  for  the  ducklings,  or¬ 
dered  a  year  ago,  valued  at  $50.  When 
we  first  called  on  Mr.  Griffiths  he  al¬ 
leged  that  the  reason  he  had  not  made 
settlement  was  that  the  ducklings  were 
received  in  bad  condition  and  that  most 
of  them  died.  Mr.  Griffiths,  however, 
never  made  any  such  claim  as  this  until 
nearly  a  year  after  the  ducklings  were 
received,  although  repeated  demands  had 
been  made  on  him  for  settlement.  This 
record  of  the  case  may  be  timely  in  the 
interest  of  duck  breeders  if  Mr.  Griffiths 
should  seek  to  buy  more  ducklings  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  Spring. 

Belmont  Kennels,  Smyrna,  Ga.  (for¬ 
merly  Dixie  Kennels,  Kennesaw,  Ga.), 
sent  one  of  our  subscribers  a  check  for 
$25  last  November  for  two  Airedale  pups. 
The  subscriber  made  shipment  of  the 
pups  to  the  customers  as  directed,  but 
the  check  went  to  protest.  We  have  in¬ 
duced  Belmont  Kennels  to  make  good 
half  the  amount,  but  there  is  still  due 
the  subscriber  $12.50,  plus  the  protest 
fees  of  $1.50.  Those  doing  business  with 
this  dog  dealer  will  be  wise  to  learn 
whether  checks  are  good  before  shipping 
the  animals  ordered. 


Simplicity 

The  De  Laval  Separator  is  so  simple,  all 
of  its  parts  are  made  with  such  care,  accuracy 
and  precision,  that  any  one,  no  matter  how 
inexperienced,  can  operate  it  successfully 
under  all  conditions  of  use.  And  any  one 
capable  of  handling  a  wrench  can  completely 
assemble  or  disassemble  it,  quickly  and  easily? 
with  the  one  simple  tool  shown  above. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E-  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 


De  Laval  Separators 
are  sold  on  such  liberal 
terms  that  they  will  pay 
for  themselves  within  a 
year.  See  your  De  Laval 
Agent  or  write  us  for 
full  information. 


There  are  over 
2,500,000  De  Laval  Sep¬ 
arators  in  use  the  world 
over — about  as  many  as 
all  other  makes  put  to¬ 
gether. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


ME 


Locks  50  Cows  Instead  Of  One 


m 


r 


We«t  Bend  Automatic  Stanchion#  ^ 
equipped  with  our  wonderful  locking-re- 
leasing  lever  save  you  time  and  labor — and 
insure  safety  in  locking  up  or  releasing  the  cows, 
yet  you  pay  no  more  for  West  Bend  equipment 
than  for  ordinary  stanch  ions  that  must  be  opened  and 
...  dosed  singly  by  hand.  The  West  Bend  lever  controls  from 

S  to  50  West  Bend  Automatic  Swinging  Stanchions.  The  entire  row  of  cows  can  be  locked  up  or  released 
Instantly  by  one  throw  of  the  lever.  Cow  stops  are  operated  at  same  time,  and  when  set  guide  cow  into 
the  stanchion.  Every  user  says  it's  the  greatest  idea  ever  fought  out  in  modern  barn  equipment.  Yod 
certainly  want  it  in  your  barn.  Write  today  for  catalog  showing  complete  line  of  West  Bend  Barn  Equipment. 
Write  TODAY ,  West  Bend  Equipment  Co.,  West  Bend,  Wis.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Write  nearest  office,  Dept.  B 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


.at  Factory 
.Prices 


Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction, 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years’  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 

_  samples. Wesell  direct 

ffitteEHiil  to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for  1 
No.  173 


COW  PRICED  GARAGES  * 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

423-473  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Just  Out 


A  Better  Engine 
At  Less  Cost 
Big  New 
Catalog 


New  WITTE  Throttling  Governor- 
Latest  Improvements.  Do  all  yo«r 
work  easier  — Pump  — Grind  —  Saw. 
Make  money  —  Use  cheap  fuel.  Any 
size  you  want — 


2,  3,5,7.  10,  16 
or26H-P.  Cash 
or  Terms.  Also 
Special  Saw 
Outfits.  Sold 
on  a  Lifetime 
Guarantee. 
Details  in  Cat¬ 
alog— FREE. 


2H.P.Pulls3 

*45££ 

Pittsburgh,  $48.60 
Frisco,  $57 


f  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

I  1893  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City  Missouri 
I  1893  Empire  Building,  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MARYLAND  HAS— 

321  days  of  sunshine  every  year. 

185  growing  days— 45  inches  of  rainfall. 

IMaryland  is  a  land  of  Good  Farms— Good  Roads — 

Good  Schools— Good  Homes— Good  People. 

Maryland  is  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  world. 

Farming  pays  in  Maryland  and  good  farm  land  is  still  available 
at  reasonable  prices.  Our  catalog  of  farms  and  country 
estates  will  interest  yon.  Sent  free.  Address:  Dept.  C. 

CHAS.  H.  STEFFEY,  Inc. 

336  N.  Charles  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


Off  ON 

trial 

Jfm&iican , 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


CR 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$24.95.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3075  Bainbridge,  N,  Y. 


“»<SUMEKS  Wwu] 

p  LI/VJ ££2/  1 
L_o/*.  Hqu.sjs J 

paint 


$2.60  Gallon 

Consumers* 

DESK  R 


CONSUMERS’ 

PURE  LINSEED  OIL 

HOUSE  PAINT 

Outside  WHITE 
and  ALL  Colors 

Freight  Paid  on 
5  Gal.  or  more 

Mifl.  &  Supply  Co. 

Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


72-Page  Farm  Catalogue 

DESCRIBES 

162  ACRES,  $7800— Page  37.  Aee  of  owner 
forces  sale  this  fine  stock  farm  ;  fine  buildings, 
100-T.  silo;  woodlot;  stream  pasture. 

COUNTRY  STORE— Page  43.  Complete  store ; 
43  acres  land,  7  cows,  2  horses,  150  chickens, 
machinery,  crops,  all  store  stock  :  Post  Office 
pays  $300  per  year ;  everything  goes  for  $9000. 

THIS  CATALOGUE 

describes  many  other  fine  farm  bargains-  Write 
at  once  for  free  copy. 

REESE  &  L1NDERMAN,  41 1  -R  Bulletin  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Farm  Help  Wanted _ J 

WANTED  —  General  houseworker;  easy  place; 

good  home  for  middle-aged,  respectable  woman 
who  wishes  to  work  alone;  must  have  best  ref¬ 
erences.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  121,  Port  Wash¬ 
ington,  L.  1.*  Y.  


ATTENDANTS — Women,  young  to  middle  aged, 
wanted;  wages,  depending  upon  whether  ex¬ 
perienced  or  inexperienced,  $40  to  $60  a  month, 
with  maintenance.  The  New  Jersey  State  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Morris  Plains,  Dr.  Marcus  A.  Curry, 
Supt.  For  application  blank,  address  MISS  M. 
P,.  MOYLAN,  Supt.  of  Nurses,  Greystone  Park, 


WANTED — Milkers,  dry  hand;  25-30  cows  twice 
daily;  wages  $65  month  and  board.  WAL- 
KER-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  E.  A. 
Perry.  Manager,  Juliustown,  N.  J.  Telephone 
Pemberton  176. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age  and 
enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  em¬ 
ployer  if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Orchard  foreman  with  family, 
equipped  to  go  into  large  boarding  house  and 
board  from  six  to  eight  men.  THE  ORCHARDS, 
Bennington,  Vt. 

WANTED — Single  man  on  general  Western  New 
York  farm:  state  age,  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  RALPH  W.  BRUNDAGE,  Oakfield, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  or  woman,  middle  age,  no 
children,  looking  for  home,  moderate  wages; 
woman  do  cooking;  man  useful;  small  modern 
farm  and  hotel,  15  guests;  permanent  position; 
Christians;  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  Answer  A.  J. 
KOEHLER,  150  Park  Row,  New  York. 


WANTED — Married  poultryman  for  large  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  must  be  experienced  and  capa¬ 
ble  to  operate  plant  successfully  and  able  to 
caponize  and  raise  them;  house,  wood,  garden 
and  two  quarts  of  milk  with  $70  a  month. 
ADVERTISER  3130,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  married  or  single  man,  to 
take  charge  of  family  of  boys;  ability  and 
common  sense  to  advance  in  the  work;  salary, 
$65  per  month  and  home;  $70  after  three 
months  if  satisfactory;  also  housekeeper,  dor¬ 
mitory,  $40,  and  general  supply,  $55;  watchman, 
$50;  no  tobacco,  liquor  or  profanity.  W.  GRANT 
RANCHER,  Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


FARM  HAND  and  teamster;  steady;  experi¬ 
enced;  good  wages  and  living  conditions;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  II.  H.  SANDERSON,  Millar 
Farm,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman  (married)  to  take  charge 
of  small  herd  purebred  Jerseys  and  Ilolsteins; 
must  understand  test  feeding  and  raising  young 
stock,  dry-hand  milker;  expected  to  assist  with 
farm  work  when  possible;  in  replying  state 
wages  expected,  age,  experience,  references.  J. 
A.  BEATTIE,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple,  young,  educated,  refiued,  no 
tobacco,  profanity,  for  boys’  school;  wife  to 
do  plain  cooking  for  small  family;  husband  as¬ 
sistant  supervisor  and  relief  officer;  salary 
$1,320  and  found;  particulars.  W.  G. 
FANCHER,  Superintendent,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Steady  single  man  for  general  farm¬ 
ing;  good  teamster,  assist  with  milking;  $50 
a  month  and  board.  BENJAMIN  HENRY, 
Route  4,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Herdsman,  single,  for  purebred 
Guernsey  herd,  making  Grade  A  milk  and  do¬ 
ing  A.  R.  work;  state  fully  experience  and 
salary;  permanent  position.  JOHN  W.  HOL¬ 
LIS,  102  Main  Street,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Matron  for  new  small  institution  for 
old  people;  middle-aged  person,  accustomed  to 
the  country,  who  can  plan  simple  meals  and 
supervise  care  of  house.  Apply  MISS  STRAT¬ 
TON,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


THE  OSSINING  HOSPITAL,  one  hour  from 
New  York,  offers  $25  after  two  months’  pro¬ 
bation,  together  with  uniform  material,  text¬ 
books,  board,  laundry,  three  weeks’  vacation 
yearly,  2%  years’  course;  also  four  months’ 
affiliation  with  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  YTork. 
Apply  MARION  McLIMONT,  Superintendent, 
Ossining  Hospital,  Ossining-on-tbe-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man  for  work  by 
month  or  year  on  fruit  farm;  must  be  exper¬ 
ienced,  of  good  habits  and  willing  worker.  F. 
P.  HAZEL  TON,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  married  man,  with 
small  family,  for  dairy  barn  work;  must  be 
good  dry  hand  milker,  understand  feeding,  of 
good  habits  and  willing  to  work;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  references  and  state  how  soon  you 
could  commence  work.  ADVERTISER  3152, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  teamster  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate,  50  miles  from  New  York;  must 
be  dependable,  strong,  and  kind  with  horses; 
$50  per  month,  good  room  and  board,  with 
prospects  of  advancement  to  right  man.  Apply, 
stating  age  and  reference  to  WILLIAM  H. 
MacKENZIE,  Glenmere,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  handy  man  with  poultry;  must 
have  some  pep  in  him  and  not  be  afraid  of 
long  hours;  give  age,  race  and  wages  wanted 
with  board  in  first  letter.  WALTER  W. 

VOIGHT,  Accord,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  farm  creamerv  operator, 
with  good  references,  to  care  for  Grade  “A” 
milk  and  cream  trade;  wages  $60  a  month  with 
board;  give  experience  and  training  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  BROAD  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  May  1,  sterling  couple  for  boys’ 
school;  man  general  farm  work,  care  of'  boys, 
etc.;  wife  chief  cook;  no  children  or  tobacco; 
salary  $1,800  per  year  and  home.  Particulars, 
W.  G.  FANCHER,  Superintendent,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Man  to  handle  small  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys;  farm  10  miles  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.;  good  position  to  right  party;  state 
experience  and  vages  expected.  STONY  HILL 
FARMS.  Glenshaw,  Pa. 


WANTED — At  once,  experienced  poultryman  to 
take  full  charge  of  a  flock  of  1,500  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns;  also  good  baby  chick  raiser  and  ex¬ 
perienced  hatcher;  give  age  and  salary  expected 
in  first  letter.  BOX  164,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Married  herdsman;  wife  to  board 
two  or  three  men:  also  creamery  man;  must 
be  experienced  and  first-class  men;  good  wages 
and  percentage  for  those  qualifying;  want  to 
correspond  with  those  who  desire  to  better  them¬ 
selves;  strictly  confidential.  ADVERTISER 
3204,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


USEFUL  MAN  —  Exceptional  opportunity  for 
steady  man  on  two-acre  place,  near  city;  good 
room  and  board;  $35  per  month.  ADVERTISER 
3171,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  farm  hand  that  can  milk 
eight  cows  and  do  general  farm  work  on 
small  farm;  wages  $50,  room  and  board;  send 
copy  of  reference  with  application.  HOME- 
WOOD  FARM,  Darien,  Conn. 

WANTED  —  Man  for  machine-worked  farm; 

state  experience,  wages  expected.  WILLIAM 
GOODWIN.  Centerville,  Pa. 

WANTED — At  once,  good  reliable  steady  man 
for  general  farm  work;  must  be  good  milker; 
$50  per  month,  board,  room  and  washing. 
WILLIAM  G.  MILLER,  New  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Two  single  men;  one  man  for  test 
milker,  one  for  barn  work,  in  a  large  purebred  ■ 
Guernsey  herd;  if  you  want  to  become  connected 
with  oue  of  the  best  Guernsey  herds  in  the  coun¬ 
try  here  is  your  chance;  we  can  offer  a  fine 
opportunity  for  men  who  are  willing  to  learn; 
must  be  extra  good  milkers,  interested  in  their 
work,  capable  and  loyal  to  their  employer; 
salary  depends  on  the  man  and  references. 
Address  E.  I).  F.,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Cl°fui,  honest  man  with  knowledge 
of  Grade  A  milk,  to  keep  milkliouse  in  thor¬ 
ough  order  and  deliver  milk  in  Dodge  truck; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  board  and  lodging. 
Apply  VERNON  K.  MELHADO,  Green  Pond 
Farms,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

WANTED — House  mothers  for  two  cottages,  one 
girls’  and  one  boys’;  salary  $40-$45  per  month; 
school  located  in  Central  New  York.  Address 
ADVERTISER  3185,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work; 

$80  per  month,  good  house  and  privileges; 
steady  position;  references  required.  FRANK 
II.  PAUL,  Hillburn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Assistant  herdsman  for  herd  of  reg¬ 
istered  Jersey  cattle;  $60  per  month  and 
board.  MAGNOLIA  FARM,  Muscogee,  Fla. 

FARMER —  (Single),  experienced,  reliable,  for 
general  and  dairy  farm.  ADVERTISER  3170, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  single,  for  farm  work,  milk  one  cow;  $40 
per  month.  CONRAD  LORENZEN,  Linwood 
Avenue,  Paramus,  N.  J.  Ridgewood  It.  D.  No.  1. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work; 

$75  a  month,  house  rent.  wood,  milk  and  gar¬ 
den.  RAY  LEWIS,  .Superintendent,  Watch  Hill 
Farm,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  refined,  trustworthy  man  and  wife 
(to  live  with  advertiser,  four  in  family);  man 
experienced  in  truck  gardening,  flowers  and 
chickens;  farm  has  20  acres,  about  10  acres  of 
the  finest  growing  land  (but,  has  been  slightly 
neglected);  large  barn  and  henhouse;  8-room 
house,  all  improvements;  situated  on  the  Pomp- 
ton  Turnpike;  busses  pass  door,  and  close  to 
railroad  station;  can  sell  all  vegetables,  etc., 
right  on  farm:  I  will  pay  a  reasonable  wage  to 
start:  you  show  results  and  make  this  farm  pay, 
l  will  positively  give  you  half  of  profits;  I  will 
buy  all  garden  utensils,  and  chickens  that  are 
necessary;  write  at  once,  stating  age,  experience 
and  wages  expected  (don’t  write  unless  you  are 
experienced).  CHARLES  D.  EVANS,  care  John 
Lowe,  Pequanock,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Two  single  men  on  dairy  farm  in 
Southern  Connecticut;  must  be  able  to  milk, 
with  good  habits;  all  farm  work  done  by  trac¬ 
tor;  a  good  place  for  good  men.  ADVERTISER 
3169,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER  —  Experienced,  to  take  care  of1 
lawns,  flowers,  trees  and  shrubbery,  etc. ;  an¬ 
swer  immediately,  giving  references  and  salary. 
WORKMEN’S  CIRCLE  SANATORIUM,  Liberty, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — A-l  white  woman  cook  for  Summer 
hotel  of'  125  guests;  want  only  the  best,  and 
am  willing  to  pay  for  it;  others  need  not  bother 
to  answer.  Address  ADVERTISER  3113,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  MAN  to  care  for  small  poultry  farm 
and  garden.  P.  0.  BOX  650,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Two  barn  men  (single)  for  modern 
place;  Guernsey  cattle;  fine  buildings  and 
equipment;  in  a  small  village,  with  church, 
library,  stores;  must  be  good  dry  milkers;  one 
should  have  some  experience  driving  oxen,  as 
one  pair  is  used  in  and  around  the  barns;  we 
are  looking  for  real  men  for  these  all  year 
round  positions,  and  the  highest  references  will 
be  expected.  GEORGE  C.  SEDGWICK,  Fox- 
burg,  Pa. 

WANTED — Single  white  man  to  help  in  dairy. 

also  do  general  farm  work;  state  wages  in 
first  letter.  LOCK  BOX  653,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — -Young  woman,  good  plain  cook, 
neat,  assist  housework;  other  maid  kept;  con¬ 
veniences;  two  adults,  two  children;  state  ref¬ 
erences  and  wages  first  letter.  MRS.  JAMES 
WILLITS,  Glen  Cove.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — First-class  dairyman  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  care  and  feeding  of  cattle; 
must  be  an  experienced  buttermaker;  to  take 
complete  charge  of'  25  head  of  Jerseys,  at  Wake¬ 
field.  It.  I.  ADVERTISER  3180,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  on  small  dairy,  milking  and  all 
around  work;  wages  $45;  good  board.  MAT¬ 
THEW  WEILLER,  R.  I).  No.  2,  Hackensack, 
N.  J. 

WANTED — Housekeeper  for  smalL  family;  place 
38  miles  from  New  York  City;  permanent 
position;  state  wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER 
3174,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  with  years  of  practical  exper¬ 
ience  wants  partner  with  capital  to  start 
plant  on  50-50  basis.  ADVERTISER  3202,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Poultryman  for  private  estate;  sin¬ 
gle;  must  thoroughly  understand  use  of  lights 
and  feeding,  as  we  buy  our  pullets;  one  with 
knowledge  of  gardening  preferred;  state  age, 
qualifications,  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  3173,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MILKERS— Dry  hand,  white,  single,  20  to  30 
cows  twice  a  day,  with  no  other  work;  $60 
per  month  with  board  and  room:  liberal  bonus 
to  competent  men.  ADVERTISER  3203,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife,  lake  Summer  resort 
hotel;  year  round  employment  to  suitable 
couple.  ADVERTISER  3176,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — First-class  man  for  general  farming; 

must  understand  sowing  and  harvesting  of' 
crops;  nothing  spared  for  success;  good  home; 
$40.  MacPHERSON  FARM,  Millington,  N.  J. 

WANTED— A  young  man  on  an  Ulster  County 
general  farm  (dairy,  poultry,  etc.);  a  willing 
worker;  experience  not  necessary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3175,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Two  single  men;  one  as  second 
greenhouse  man,  other  as  vegetable  gardener, 
on  private  estate;  wages  $60  per  month,  with 
board  and  room;  must  have  experience.  J.  H. 
BLACKMAN,  Superintendent,  “Wootton,”  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

WANTED  —  Single  man  for  general  farming; 

state  wages  per  month  for  season,  experience 
and  age.  CHARLES  F.  BOUGHTON,  Victor, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  general 
farm  work;  good  wages  to  good  man.  J. 
KETCH,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  once,  married  man  to  work  on 
fruit  farm,  with  good  house,  wood  and  milk, 
etc.  BOX  25,  Ardona,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Woman,  cooking  and  general  house¬ 
work.  Write,  giving  particulars,  MRS.  F.  G. 
FOSTER,  12  Water  Street,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  and  family  to  take  full  charge 
of  an  87-acre  farm  on  50-50  basis;  stock,  im¬ 
plements;  want  to  go  in  poultry  business;  come 
and  see  me  and  place  and  we  will  talk  it  over. 
GEORGE  SCIIANZ,  Box  120,  R.  2,  Coopersburg,' 
Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 

WANTED  —  Waitress-chambermaid;  experience 
not  so  necessary  as  good  disposition,  good 
character  and  general  neatness;  must  like  the 
country  and  have  character  reference;  $40  per 
month.  Reply  to  BOX  406,  Port  Washington, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  man,  16  to  18,  to  work  on 
poultry  farm;  good  opportunity  to  learn  busi¬ 
ness;  immediately;  state  age,  salary  wanted  and 
full  particulars.  LAY-BRED  LEGHORN  FARM, 
Phoenix,  N.  Y. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  good  man;  position  open  at 
once  for  all-around  good  farm  hand,  prefer¬ 
ably  a  man  from  the  hill  country,  who  knows 
something  about  cows,  horses  and  hard  work; 
house  available,  with  running  water,  bathroom, 
electric  lights  and  pipeless  furnace;  $65  per 
month.  Address  P.  O.  LOCK  BOX  105,  Moun- 
tainville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — On  a  225-aere  dairy  and  truck  farm, 
a  man  who  understands  farming;  tractor  used 
for  heavy  tillage  work;  a  good  home  with  young 
people:  $00  a  month  if  ability  warrants;  located 
15  miles  from  Syracuse,  five  from  Tully. 
ALBERT  DAVIS,  Route  1,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  or  middle-aged  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work ;  must  understand  farm  work 
and  handle  team;  wages  $30  a  month  with 
board  and  room.  BERNATH  KLEIN,  R.  1, 
Monticello,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— -Experienced  general  all-round  black¬ 
smith;  must  be  good  at  shoeing  horses;  no 
other  need  apply;  permanent  position  for  the 
right  man;  wages  $42  for  5(4  days  jjer  week. 
ADVERTISER,  Box  77,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

WANTED — Single  man  (Protestant)  who  under¬ 
stands  truck  gardening  and  can  drive  Ford 
truck.  BOX  1009,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Reliable  farm  hand  for  year-round 
work;  good  milker  and  plowman;  no  cigar¬ 
ettes:  salary  $00  per  month  and  board.  Apply 
to  HENRY  L.  LOUNSBURY,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  WANTED — Good  wages  and  permanent 
position  for  white  Protestant  couple,  without 
children,  who  can  furnish  first-class  references 
for  personal  character  and  ability;  woman  to 
cook,  wait  on  table  and  do  general  housework 
for  family  of  three  adults;  no  laundry;  all  con¬ 
veniences;  man  gardener  and  handy  man,  indoors 
and  out,  on  gentleman’s  all-year  country  place, 

30  miles  from  New  York;  state  age,  nationality, 
wages  desired  and  send  references  to  GEORGE 

G.  YEOMANS,  R.  F.  D.,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

WOODCUTTERS,  ATTENTION!  —  Wanted,  50 
woodsmen  to  cut  and  peel  gum  and  poplar 
pulp  wood;  will  pay  $3.50  per  160  cubic  feet  for 
cutting  and  peeling  when  ranked;  shanties  and 
board  furnished  at  reasonable  rates;  season 
opens  June  1,  closes  September  15.  For  full 
particulars  write  C.  A.  KEPIIART,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 

WANTED— Girls  to  work  in  the  laundry,  dining 
room  and  as  ward  maids  in  institution.  Ad¬ 
dress  WHITE  HAVEN  SANATORIUM,  White 
Haven,  Pa. 

WANTED — Couple,  take  entire  charge  country 
home,  year  around,  New  Jersey;  must  be  good 
cook,  willing,  pleasant,  clean;  state  age,  refer¬ 
ences,  nationality,  experience,  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3196,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — -Milkers;  certified  milk.  Wages:  14 
cows.  $60;  15  cows,  $65;  16  cows,  $70;  17 
cows,  $75;  18  cows,  $80;  19  cows.  $85;  20  cows, 
$90;  board  and  room.  WOOD  BROOK  FARMS, 
Metuchen,  N.  J.  Telephone  Metuehen  179. 

WANTED— Ml  y  May  1,  young  or  middle-aged 
married  e*iple,  without  children;  man  to  do 
farm  work  and  woman  to  help  in  boarding¬ 
house.  WINTERTHUR  FARMS,  Winterthur, 
Del. 

POULTRYMAN  —  For  large  commercial  plant; 

married  or  single;  wages  $70,  house,  privi¬ 
leges;  $50,  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
3192,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  or  married  men  to  work  on 
farms;  good  pay.  Apply  FARM  BUREAU 
OFFICE,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

FARMER — For  large  dairy  farm;  married  or 
single;  must  be  good  milker  and  teamster; 
good  house,  $65  and  perquisites;  single  man, 
$45,  board  and  room.  ADVERTISER  3193,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  to  do  milkliouse  work  and  some 
milking;  should  know  how  to  make  butter; 
clean  habits;  no  cigarettes;  $45  per  month  with 
room  and  board.  W.  H.  HAINES,  Dover,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Couple;  45  miles  from  New  York 
City;  all-round  man,  garden,  chickens,  etc., 
drive  auto;  wife  plain  cook,  housework;  own 
rooms;  four  adults;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3187,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARPENTER  and  general  man  for  large  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farm;  single  or  married;  must  be 
willing  to  do  all  kinds  of  work  on  dairy  farm; 
state  wages;  position  open  now.  ADVERTISER 
3194,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Reliable  married  couple,  no  children; 

man  handy  with  tools,  ordinary  farm  repair 
work,  also  willing  to  milk  when  required  and 
be  generally  useful;  wife  to  look  after  big  house 
and  do  some  plain  cooking  occasionally;  New 
York  State,  52  miles  from  city;  $100  per  month, 
1]°"^.furnislled'  fllel-  electric  light  and  milk. 
AD\  ERTISER  3186,  care  Rural  NewYorker. 

WANTED  —  Maid,  suburban  home,  family  of 
college  professor.  N.  A.  BRISCO,  Cranford, 

N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Farm  teamster,  unmarried,  with 
some  experience  and  good  references;  steady 
job  at  $50  a  month  with  board.  Applv  to 
BROAD  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  general  farmer  and 
gardener  on  gentleman’s  farm  on  Belgrade 
Lakes,  in  Maine;  must  understand  handling 
modern  farm  machinery;  comfortable  home, 
with  all  improvements  and  usual  privileges;  no 
convenient  school  accommodations;  do  not  an¬ 
swer  having  children;  state  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected;  reference  required.  Answer  M. 
DIRKS,  Room  832,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Situations  Wanted 


MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  on  up-to- 
date  dairy  farm;  experienced  in  breeding 
purebred  Holstein  cattle;  also  producing  fancy 
market  milk;  proposition  must  be  large  enough 
to  pay  salary  of  $2,000  yearly;  details  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  high-class  reference  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  upon  request.  BOX  X,  North  Haven, 
Conn. 


POSITION  wanted  by  practical  farmer  on  small 
modern  farm  or  estate;  life  experience;  age 
43:  handy  with  tools;  best  references.  BOX 
126,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  a  Hollander,  single, 
age  49,  on  private  estate  as  herdsman  and 
dairyman;  best  of  reference.  ADVERTISER 
3158,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  requires  position  as  housekeeper  on 
farm;  two  boys,  able  and  willing  to  do  light 
work;  reference.  ADVERTISER  3172,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  good  worker,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  thoroughly  understands  farming,  garden¬ 
ing,  fruit  trees,  dairy  and  poultry;  can  take"  full 
charge  of  any  size  farm:  understand  all  kinds 
of  machinery;  references;  39;  married;  small 
family.  Address  ADVERTISER  3168,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  by  young  married  man  as  working 
manager;  experienced,  farm  raised,  agricul¬ 
tural  college;  work  in  interest  of  employer: 
Massachusetts  or  Connecticut  preferred;  would 
consider  good  place  elsewhere;  no  dairy;  state 
salary  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3166, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  farm  boy,  16(4  years 
old.  as  farmer’s  helper  or  teamster.  Apply 
REGINALD  KELLY,  care  W.  L.  Cone,  R.  F’.  D., 
East  Haddam,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager;  having 
disposed  of  my  lease,  stock  and  tools  to  new 
purchaser  of  this  farm,  I  will  be  free  for  posi¬ 
tion  May  1;  I  am  American,  31,  married,  two 
children  going  to  school;  lifetime  experience 
farming,  agricultural  training;  five  years  as 
superintendent  on  private  place  consisting  of 
500  acres  during  war  time;  have  been  farming 
for  myself  during  past  year.  ADVERTISER 
3165,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (married)  wants  to  work  on  poul¬ 
try  farm  for  wages  or  as  partner.  Write  to 
AKERSLOOT,  233  West  112th  Street,  New  York. 


YOUNG  ambitious  man  wants  work  on  poultry 
farm;  good  reference;  moderate  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3177,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  with  cottage:  married  man; 

four  in  family;  within  50  miles  New  York 
City;  20  years’  experience  as  gardener  or  care¬ 
taker  on  farm  or  estate;  handy  with  tools;  milk 
cows  if  needed;  knowledge  of  chickens  and  han¬ 
dle  horses;  best  of  references;  state  wages  and 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3180, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  a  sober,  industrious  man,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  woman  housekeeper;  one  who  would 
appreciate  a  good  home.  Correspond  A.  B. 
SAXMAN,  Latrobe,  Pa. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent,  married,  open 
for  position  on  gentleman’s  country  place  or 
commercial  farm;  lifetime  experience  growing 
all  farm  crops,  operation  and  repairing  of  mod¬ 
ern  farm  machinery,  purebred  cattle,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  high-grade  milk,  poultry,  construc¬ 
tion  work,  crop  rotation  and  soil  improvement; 
references;  please  state  salary  and  privileges  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3178,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  POULTRYMAN,  single,  wants 
position  on  commercial  poultry  plant;  three 
years’  experience.  ADVERTISER  3189,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  commercial  poultry 
plant  or  private  estate  by  man,  willing 
worker,  strong,  intelligent;  some  experience 
with  poultry;  good  home  and  chance  to  learn 
the  business  essential;  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3188,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  —  Single;  Scotch:  free  end  of 
April;  experienced  in  purebreds;  Ayrshires 
preferred;  experienced  also  in  farming,  poultry 
and  hogs.,  ADVERTISER  3179,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  —  American  woman,  age  36, 
wishes  position;  competent  and  reliable;  coun¬ 
try  preferred.  ADVERTISER  3184,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  experienced,  wants  work 
on  farm.  ADVERTISER  3183,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman  seeks  position;  single; 

American;  26;  college  and  practical  exper¬ 
ienced;  hustler,  competent,  can  produce  the 
goods;  no  kid  glove  artist.  ADVERTISER  3182, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  desires  position;  12  years’ 
practical  experience,  stock  raising.  A.  R. 
work,  testing,  butter-making;  agricultural 
school  graduate.  ADVERTISER  3208,  care 
Rural  New1- Yorker. 


years  of  farm  experience;  preference  given  to 
position  where  two  boys,  14  and  16  years  of 
age,  can  earn  during  vacation;  would  accept  a 
share  or  rent  proposition:  kindly  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3197,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1 0ULTRY  EXPERT,  single,  college  graduate, 
with  broadest  practical  and  scientific  exper¬ 
ience,  with  skill  and  economical  sense,  seeks 
management  of  large  poultry  plant  where  high¬ 
est  results  are  desired;  onlv  high-class  propo¬ 
sition  considered.  ADVERTISER  3206,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position,  herdsman  or  farmer;  life 
experience,  stock,  crops;  Pennsylvania,  near 
Philadelphia;  state  wages,  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3191,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


mercial  or  private  plant;  12  years’  practical 
experience,  covering  all  branches  of  the  work; 
thoroughly  competent  to  take'  charge  of  any 
plant;  excellent  references.  Answer  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3207,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  645. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
Tell*  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Houee  in  America — Estab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

V-  ■  ■  .  -  ■  - - - 


All  you  need  to 

know  about  Silos 


1.  A  silo  must  always  be  air  tight. 

2.  A  silo  must  always  be  rigid. 

3.  The  name  of  this  kind 

of  a  silo  is  “Harder.” 

Send  for  our  free  book 
“ Saving  with  Silos” 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 

Box  C  Cobleskilli 
N.  Y. 


HARDER  SILO 


:  fll 


PER  YEAR 

"They  cost  no  more,  but 
they  do  last  longer",  is  what 
users  say.  Superior  materials 
and  more  careful  workman¬ 
ship  make  extra  years  of 
service.  Creosoted  staves  are 
heavy  and  carefully  matched. 
Hoops  of  best  steel,  with 
oversize  thread.  Doors  lit 
like  safe  or  refrigerator. 
Wooden  ladder  rungs.  Held  erect 
>r  Green  Mountain  anchor  system. 

booklet  free. 

Write  for  Special  Offer 
on  Early  Or  den 

Package  Mfo.  Co. 
338  Weat  St..  Rutland.  Vt. 


\ 


GLOBE  SILO — the  result  of 
50  years’  experience 

The  GI.OBE  Silo  with  exclusive 
GLOBE  extension’roof  holds  more 
silage  than  any  other  similar  size 
silo.  Adjustable  door-frame  and 
patent  locking  doors  prevent  spoil¬ 
age.  Door  fasteners  become  lad¬ 
der  rungs.  Hoops,  adjusted  from 
ladder,  correct  shrinking  or  swell¬ 
ing.  Built  of  carefully  inspected 
Canadian  spruce  and  Oregon  fir. 
All  metal  parts  of  best  ateel  and 
iron.  Perfect  service. 

83.00  per  ton  capacity  up. 
Write  for  catalog  and  agency  in¬ 
formation. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO..  Box  106,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


1  Lowest  Speed  —  600 
r.p.m.  for  40i  t  silo. 

1  Largest  Capacity.  Fast, 
— •  clean  cutting. 

9  Light  Draft — means  less 
power, less  fuel  and  oil, 
1  ess  vibration,  less  repair 
expense. 

A  Large  Feeder  Rolls  and 
F  eed  Web — saves  one 


1N0  OTHER  CUTTER 
LIKE  fT 


All 

Gears 
Running 
In  Oil  ° 


7  Feed  Table  and  Cutting 
1  •  Device — practically  one 
unit  construction. 


O  All  Gears  Enclosed — all 
gears  mounted  in  cast 
iron  drum, dust  and  oi  ltight 


Q  All  Parts  Easy  to  Oil — 
takes  only  a  minute  to 
oil  parts.  Gears  run  in  oil. 


man's  work!  nf  eeding. 
Cleanest  Cutting,  knives 
•set  close  to  cutter  bar. 

All  Steel  Construction  • 
•  no  wood  used  anywhere 


1 A  Length  of  Cut  Easily 
Adjusted-— Sim  pie, 
positive  set  screw  adjust¬ 
ment  made  in  a  minute. 
No  gears  to  change. 


BEST  SELF-FEEDING  CUTTER  MADE 
Investigate  the  construction  that  makes  the  Gehl-Champion 
the  best,  most  durable,  most  efficient  cutter.  Write 
today  for  ensilage  cutter  f  acts  and  valuable  i  nformation. 


GeU  Bros.  Mfg .  Co.,  432  So.  Water  St.,  West  Bend,  Wis. 
Glob#  Silo  Co.f  Agents,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  *eet 
Horses  or  tractor.  Get  my 
abor  and  cost  saving  story. 

Owensboro  Ditchor  &  Grader  Co.»  Inc. 
Box  234  Owensboro.  Ky. 


It  requires  a  special  oil  to  stand  the 
high  operating  heat  tractor  engines 
develop.  Only  a  lubricant  made  for 
tractor  use  can  insure  steady,  de¬ 
pendable  work  and  afford  suitable  pro¬ 
tection  against  destructive  friction. 

Socony  Motor  Oil  is  a  special  oil 
that  stands  the  high  cylinder  heat — 
doesn’t  break  down  and  run  thin — 
keeps  compression  right.  It  oil- 
cushions  cylinders,  valves,  and  bear¬ 
ings,  with  a  protecting  film  that  in¬ 
sures  satisfactory  operation  at  the 
least  annual  cost  for  overhauling  and 
repairs. 

The  Socony  Motor  Oil  chart  will 
tell  you  the  correct  grade  for  your 
tractor.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you, 
or  write  us  direct. 

Socony  Gear  Oil 
Socony  Cup  Grease 

For  satisfactory  engine  service  and  econ¬ 
omy  of  operation,  buy  all  your  oils,  greases 
and  fuel  under  the  Socony  Sign . 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


Tractor  Insurance 


SDCDNY  MOTOR  OIL 

fi  TRACTOR  LUBRICATION 


66erFbuHry  Profits 

wifli  NATCO  Hoi  low  Tile 

Poultry  Houses  of  glazed,  easily  cleaned 
NATCO  Hollow  Tile  protect  your  fowls  from 
dampness,  cold  and  vermin.  The  tile  is 
comparatively  light  in  weight  and  is  easily 
laid  with  less  time,  labor  and  mortar  than 
other  forms  of  masonry.  With  a  reasonable 
first  cost,  you  get  a  durable  building  that 
reejuires  no  painting  or  repairs. 

The  new  “ Natco  on  the  Farm M  book  treats 
on  every  type  of  hollow  tile  farm  building 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

NATCO  ^  TILE 

NATIONAL-FIREPRGDI-INCJ  •  COMPANY 

HS2  Fulton  Building  ::  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


from  FflCtOj 

— ■-^"'‘’’Here’s  good 
Pjf*w  w  '  news  for  farmers — the 

. —  famous  Peerless  Fence  can  now 

be  purchased  direct  from  factory  at 

Lowest  Prices  Ever  Quoted  7 

on  Peerless  fence.  Write  for  free  104 
page  catalog  giving  new  low  prices 
on  Fencing — Barb  Wire — Steel  Posts 
Gates— Roofing  and  Paint.  Sava  40%. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO.  , 

Dept.  4307  Cleveland,  Ohio  / 

Factor).,  at  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
ADRIAN.  MICH.  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  $28.40,”  says  I.  D.  Wasson. 
Orblsonia,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  "Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230MUNCIE,  IND. 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  Water  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  with  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Vol  LXXXII  b-v  The  T,Rura*  P“blifhin*  c°-  Anr*il  9R  1  QOQ  Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  Jane  26.  1879.  at  the  Post  \r  AH  AC\ 

V  Ul.  333  W.  oOth  St.,  New  York.  Trice  One  Dollar  a  Year.  /\piU  Z.O,  lt/ZO  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y..  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879.  lNO.  4  i 40 
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The  Farmer 

A  CASE  IN  POINT. — A  number  of  our  readers  say 
that  they  are  hopelessly  in  debt,  that  they  are 
considering  bankruptcy  as  a  possible  way  out.  They 
are  fanners,  and  they  want  to  know  just  what 
property  rights,  if  any,  a  farm  bankrupt  would  have. 
We  have  therefore  thought  it  wise  to  get  the  legal 
views  of  the  matter.  In  one  particular  case  a  young 
man  assumed  the  mortgage  on  the  home  farm.  His 
father  felt  unable  to  work  the  farm,  and  so  the  mort¬ 
gage  was  transferred  to  the  son;  then  this  young 
man  bought  another  farm,  and  he  mortgaged  that 
heavily.  He  also  rented  a  third  farm;  then  he  was 
induced  to  buy  an  expensive  tractor,  and  gave  his 
notes  for  that.  None  of  these  obligations  has  ever 
been  paid,  and  he  finds  himself  loaded  down  with 
debt.  For  a  time,  during  the  war,  there  were  good 
prices  for  grain,  and  he  did  fairly  well.  Then  came 
the  deflation ;  his  crops  were  still  fairly  good,  but 
prices  dropped  out  of  sight,  while,  of  course,  the 
interest  on  the  mortgages  and  notes  remained  the 
same.  He  now  finds  himself  with  two  mortgaged 
farms  and  a  mortgaged  tractor  on  his  hands;  he 
finds  that  he  has  too  much  land  to  work.  He  has 
reached  the  end  of  his  resources,  and  cannot  raise 
the  money  to  pay  the  interest  on  his  notes  and  mort¬ 
gages.  'Fhe  owners  of  the  tractor  demand  payment, 
and  the  mortgage  holders  threaten  to  foreclose. 
What  shall  he  do? 

THE  LEGAL  ASPECT. — This  man  seems  to  think 
that  he  could  go  into  bankruptcy,  give  up  the  tractor 
and  one  of  the  farms  to  satisfy  his  creditors,  and 
retain  the  other  farm  for  his  own  use.  He  wants  to 
know  just  where  he  would  stand  in  the  bankruptcy 
law.  Being  a  farmer,  this  man  cannot  be  forced 
into  bankruptcy,  but  he  could,  under  the  law,  as 
explained  below  take  advantage  of  tbe  bankruptcy 
act.  if  he  cares  to.  He  apparently  thinks  that  by 
going  into  bankruptcy  the  second  farm  would  be 
saved,  but  that  is  not  true.  Any  equity  that  he  may 
have  in  both  farms  will  be  sold  and  used  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  and  if  he  owns  a  large  enough 
equity  in  the  farm  so  that  he  is  not  insolvent  he 
cannot  take  advantage  of  the  bankruptcy  act.  If 
the  mortgage  on  his  property  just  about  equals  the 
value  of  that  property  the  worst  he  can  expect  from 
his  creditors  is  that  they  will  take  judgment  against 
him.  and  they  will  hold  that  judgment  until  there 
seems  to  be  some  property  which  they  can  take  hold 
of.  They  would,  without  doubt,  levy  on  the  tractor 
and  sell  it  for  what  it  would  bring,  and  apply  this 
on  the  judgment.  Perhaps  as  good  a  thing  as 
could  happen  to  him  would  be  to  have  this  tractor 
sold.  Under  all  the  circumstances  we  do  not  know 
just  how  the  bankruptcy  law  will  help  this  man 
materially.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
national  bankruptcy  act;  how  one  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it,  and  what  it  will  do  in  case  it  is  applied 
to  such  a  proposition :  ,r1ln 

ANALYSIS  OF  BANKRUPTCY  LAW.— The  pres¬ 
ent  national  bankruptcy  act  was  passed  in  1898,  but 
amendments  were  added  thereto  in  1903  and  1910. 
H  appears  to  have,  to  a  great  extent,  removed  the 
temptation  from  dishonest  debtors  to  fail  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money,  and  it  offers  to  the  honest 
insolvent  person  a  simple  method  of  getting  on  his 
feet  again.  It  gives  even  the  poorest  debtor  a  com¬ 
plete  discharge,  but  it  grants  to  the  creditors  an 
equitable  distribution  of  his  funds.  Bankruptcy  is 
of  two  kinds — voluntary  and  involuntary.  Any  per¬ 
son  except  a  corporation  may  become  a  voluntary 
bankrupt.  Any  natural  person  except  a  wage  earner 
and  a  farmer  may  be  adjudged  an  involuntary  bank¬ 
rupt.  An  insolvent  person  is  one  whose  entire 
property  exclusive  of  what  he  has  transfeiied  oi 
concealed  in  fraud  of  creditors  is  n^t  sufficient,  at 
a  fair  valuation,  to  pay  his  debts.  The  bankrupt  is 
entitled  to  the  exemptions  to  which  lie  is  entitled 
under  the  8tate  courts  of  the  State  of  his  domicile. 

A  VOLUNTARY  PETITION.— In  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  bankruptcy  act,  voluntarily,  a 
petition  must  be  filed  setting  forth  a  complete 
schedule  of  all  the  property  owned  by  the  petitioner, 
ail  debts,  both  secured  and  unsecured,  giving  the 
names  of  all  the  creditors  and  setting  forth  such 
exemptions  as  the  petitioner  claims  under  the  State 
law.  After  the  filing  of  the  petition  a  notice  is  issued 
t«»  each  of  the  creditors  whose  names  appear  in  the 
petition,  specifying  a  date  for  the  first  meeting  of 
creditors,  and  on  that  date  all  persons  who  have  a 
claim  against  the  bankrupt  have  a  right  to  appear 
and  file  their  account,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
ihe  bankrupt  to  attend  the  first  meeting  of  creditors, 
examine  the  correctness  of  the  proof  of  claims,  com¬ 


and  the  Bankruptcy  Law 


ply  with  all  lawful  orders  of  the  court,  and  to  exe- 
cut  and  deliver  such  papers  as  shall  be  ordered 
by  the  court.  If  the  court  so  orders  he  must  submit 
to  an  examination  concerning  bis  property,  his 
business,  the  cause  of  failure  and  all  matters  affect¬ 
ing  the  settlement  of  his  estate,  but  no  evidence 
given  by  him  shall  lie  used  against  him  in  a  criminal 
proceeding.  Upon  being  adjudicated  a  bankrupt  and 
the  appointment  of  a  trustee,  title  to  all  property 
owned  by  the  bankrupt  vests  in  the  trustee.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  trustee  to  turn  the  property  into 
cash  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  and  to  dis¬ 
tribute  to  the  creditors,  as  ordered  by  the  court. 
Incumbered  property  may  be  sold  subject  to  incum¬ 
brances,  and  the  purchaser  takes  the  property  sub¬ 
ject  thereto.  The  trustee  has  the  option  of  dis¬ 
claiming  the  bankrupt  property  or  selling  the  same. 
The  trustee  is  elected  by  a  vote  of  the  creditors. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSETS.  —  Certain  debts 
have  priority.  All  taxes  must  be  paid  before  divi¬ 
dends  to  the  creditors.  After  that  debts  are  paid  in 
the  following  order:  The  actual  costs  of  preserving 


A  Farm  Dog  and  His  Work 


As  I  enjoy  the  various  pictures  in  The  R.  N.-l.,  i 
am  sending  a  photograph  which  1  trust  others  will  en¬ 
joy.  It  is  of  our  faithful  shepherd,  “Shep,”  and  his 
morning  catch  of  rats  a  few  weeks  ago.  There  are  43 
but  several  nests  of  tiny  ones  he  killed  also. 


Here, 

New  York. 


F.  c.  n. 


THERE  are  people  who  say  a  dog  never  "works.' 

It  looks  to  us  as  if  “Shep”  put  in  a  fine  morn¬ 
ing’s  work  at  this  job.  There  might  well  be  more 


dog  citizens  like  him.  Probably  the  rats  were  driven 
out  from  under  a  stack  or  out  of  a  barn  and  the  dog 
fell  upon  them  as  they  came.  The  rat  nuisance  has 
come  to  be  a  menace  on  many  farms.  These  vermin 
steal  grain  and  other  feed  and  spread  disease.  Hunts 
should  be  organized  to  clean  them  out.  Cats  and  rat 
dogs,  properly  trained,  are  among  the  most  useful 
domestic  animals  on  the  average  farm. 


“SJi  ep"  Harvest  a  J/3  Hats.  Fig.  2  )0 


the  estate  after  filing  the  petition,  cost  bf  adminis¬ 
tration,  such  as  witness  fees,  attorneys’  expense, 
etc.,  wages  to  workmen,  clerks  or  servants  earned 
within  three  months  of  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings,  and  debts  owing  to  a  person  entitled 
to  priority  under  the  law  of  the  State  or  United 
States.  All  transfers  or  incumbrances  of  his  pro¬ 
perty  by  a  bankrupt  made  within  four  months  of 
filing  the  petition,  with  intent  to  hinder,  delay  or 
defraud  his  creditors  are  null  and  void,  with  cer¬ 
tain  exceptions. 

The  proceedings  in  an  involuntary  case  are  similar 
to  the  proceedings  outlined  above.  After  all  of  the 
property  has  been  distributed  an  application  is  made 
to  the  court  and,  after  notice  to  the  creditors,  if 
there  is  no  objection,  the  bankrupt  receives  a  dis¬ 
charge.  This  means  that  he  can  start  business  anew 
freed  from  all  of  his  old  obligations.  x.  t. 


Two  Cases  of  Women’s  Citizenship 

Some  time  ago  I  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  a  woman 
who  was  born  in  this  country  and  married  a  man  who 
had  not  become  a  citizen  could  now  become  a  voter.  I 
have  a  friend  who  is  Canadian  born.  He  came  here 
and  married  several  years  ago.  He  and  his  wife  think 
as  the  law  is  today  she  is  not  a  citizen,  and  therefore 
cannot  vote.  I  say,  from  reading  The  R.  N.-Yt.,  she 
can.  Am  I  right  or  wrong?  This  Canadian  got  out 
his  first  papers  just  before  the  war.  After  the  war 
broke  out  he  went  back  and  joined  the  Canadian  army, 
in  which  he  was  an  officer.  After  the  war  was  over  he 
came  back.  He  finds  his  wife  feels  rather  put  out  that 
she  cannot  vote  now  that  women  are  entitled  to.  and 
applied  for  second  papers.  He  finds  he  must  go  all 


over  the  same  ground  again,  not  only  take  out  first 
papers  again,  but  wait  a  certain  length  of  time. 
Connecticut.  Mr.  h.  h. 

THE  woman  in  question,  who  was  born  in  this 
country,  but  who  married  an  alien,  did  lose 
her  citizenship  if  she  married  prior  to  September 
22.  1922.  In  such  case  she  simply  applies  now  for 
reinstatement,  bringing  proof  of  birth.  If,  however, 
she  married  such  alien  after  September  22,  1922, 
she  of  course  does  not  lose  her  citizenship. 


L  am  an  American  born  and  bred,  of  English  ances¬ 
tors,  but  in  1919  I  married  an  alien,  thus  losing  my 
citizenship.  This  was  before  the  suffrage  amendment 
was  enacted.  This  year  my  husband  applied  for  his 
first  or  “declaration  of  intention”  papers,  and  the  clerk 
informed  him  that  I  would  have  to  be  naturalized,  too. 
When  the  bill  was  passed  last  year  requiring  individual 
suffrage  or  naturalization  for  women,  1  learned  that  the 
law  did  not  apply  to  women  who  were  married  previous 
to  its  passage,  or  according  to  that  same  law  I  would 
still  be  an  American  citizen.  Now  it  seems  only  rea¬ 
sonable  to  fne  that,  losing  my  citizenship  by  marriage, 
my  husband’s  naturalization  should  restore  it.  Who  is 
right — the  clerk,  or  am  I?  .  MRS.  J.  w. 

You  must  apply  to  the  nearest  naturalization 
court  in  your  State,  with  birth  certificate  and  your 
husband's  naturalization  papers,  and  will  then  be 
reinstated.  The  clerk  who  informed  you  thus  was 
right.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  legislation 
that  compels  her  to  seek  reinstatement. 


Here  Are  Some  Ugly  Bees 

(’an  anyone  tell  me  what  might  make  my  bees  so 
cross?  About  five  years  ago  I  bought  three  box  hives 
fairly  well  filled  with  the  three-handed  bees,  and  for 
some  time  got  along  with  them  all  right.  The  first  year 
1  caught  five  swarms  and  installed  them  in  standard 
rack  hives,  killing  off  the  old  swarms  in  the  Fall.  Until 
two  years  ago  I  could  work  with  them  with  pleasure, 
they  allowing  me  to  change  supers  or  inspect  the  brood 
racks  at  any  time  without  any  undue  commotion,  which 
work  was  often  done  without  any  protection  except 
gloves.  All  at  once  they  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  the 
idea  that  my  every  move  was  one  of  antagonism,  and 
they  got  so  bad  I  had  to  move  them  back  from  the  road, 
as  a  passerby  often  came  to  me  with  complaints.  They 
even  fight  when  they  are  swarming,  which  I  understand 
is  an  unusual  thing.  I  know  of  no  time  they  have  been 
teased  or  disturbed  other  than  doing  what  work  was 
necessary,  but  now  the  necessary  work  is  often  neg¬ 
lected  on  account  of  the  fact  that  I  do  not  wish  to  upset 
them  by  looking  into  the  hive,  as  they  will  make  it 
uncomfortable  for  the  whole  neighborhood  for  at  least 
a  day  thereafter,  besides  the  neglect  of  their  work, 
which  they  seem  to  forget  for  some  time  after  the  least 
disturbance  of  the  hive.  I  thought  the  new  swarms 
would  be  more  amiable,  but  they  are  worse,  if  such 
could  be  possible.  ,t.  c.  H. 

I  WOULD  infer  that  the  three  box  hives  that  you 
bought  originally  contained  pure  Italians,  that 
are  usually  very  gentle.  After  you  had  had  the  bees 
for  about  two  years  the  stock  changed,  in  that  the 
young  queens  were  mated  to  black  drones  in  the 
vicinity.  This  would  make  what  we  call  hybrid 
Italians,  but  the  crossest  and  meanest  bees  to  han¬ 
dle  of  anything  we  know,  unless  it  be  the  Cyprian 
or  Egyptian  bees.  When  pure  Italian  stock  is 
brought  into  the  locality  where  there  are  black  bees, 
unless  an  effort  is  made  to  keep  that  stock  pure,  it 
will  gradually  degenerate  into  hybrid  Italians  that 
are  often  very  cross. 

This  change  of  blood  may  be  tbe  whole  and  only 
explanation  of  their  change  in  temper.  But  there 
are  several  other  contributing  causes  that  will  make 
very  gentle  bees  very  cross  sometimes.  If  the  bees 
get  to  robbing  at  any  time,  or  if  they  suddenly  get 
a  taste  of  sweets,  and  that  supply  is  cut  off,  even 
Italian  bees  will  become  so  cross  as  to  make  not  a 
little  trouble.  But  that  bad  temper  is  only  tem¬ 
porary. 

Very  gentle  bees  may  be  very  cross  if  handled 
roughly  or  manipulated  on  a  chilly  or  cool  day,  or 
immediately  after  a  rain  when  the  bees  have  sud¬ 
denly  been  stopped  in  their  honey-gathering  opera¬ 
tions.  A  little  smoke  should  in  all  cases  be  blown 
over  the  hive  before  taking  out  tbe  frames. 

Bees  are  sometimes  cross  while  working  on,  honey- 
dew,  a  secretion  from  aphides  that  is  thrown  upon 
the  leaves  of  certain  trees  some  seasons  along  about 
midsummer,  and  which  attracts  bees  during  the 
early  morning  hours.  As  the  sun  rises  this  varnish¬ 
like  sweet  dries  up  so  that  the  bees  are  not  able  to 
get  it.  Almost  immediately  thereafter  they  may 
become  cross.  In  the  same  way  bees  may  be  cross 
during  the  buckwheat  honey  flow.  The  bees  gather 
the  honey  from  the  buckwheat  blossoms  during  the 
morning  hours,  and  after  exhausting  the  supply 
sometimes  become  cross  during  mid-day. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  Italian  bees 
are  usually  very  gentle,  unless  the  owner  becomes 
careless,  allowing  them  to  get  to  robbing  sweets 
either  from  the  housewife  or  from  some  other  hive. 
Even  hybrid  Italians  can  be  handled  with  few  or  no 
stings,  if  one  knows  how.  E-  K00T' 
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The  Future  of  the  Turkey  Industry 


the  skin,  the  same  as  is  now  being  investigated  as 
a  cure  for  white  diarrhoea  in  chickens.  This  I  be¬ 
lieve  will  be  the  only  remedy  which  can  be  devised 
and  used  with  any  great  degree  of  certainty. 

SOME  SURVIVORS.— It  must  be  remembered 
that  all  turkeys  affected  with  this  disease  do  not 
die,  and  that,  in  some  flocks  especially,  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  birds  recover,  even  when  no  treatment  has 


been  given.  This  in  part  explains  why  some  people 
claim  to  have  made  startling  cures  with  the  ipecac 
treatment.  On  a  few  occasions  we  have  had  birds 
that  seemed  to  respond  after  a  few  doses,  and  some 
even  got  entirely  well ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  a 
bunch  of  five  young  half-grown  birds,  which  were 
carried  to  another  farm  as  an  experiment,  all  re¬ 
covered  but  one,  and  these  had  no  medicine  in  any 
form.  Our  experience  is  that  this  disease  is  of  a 
decidedly  freaky  nature,  inasmuch  as  some  seasons 
seem  to  be  almost  entirely  free  from  its  ravages, 
while  the  very  next  it  will  appear  in  a  most  intense 
form,  and  the  birds  will  many  of  them  die. 

NEW  RANGE. — Prevention  plays  a  far  greater 
part  than  frying  to  effect  a  cure,  and  where  turkeys 
have  not  been  grown  for  several  years  the  disease 


Now,  Then,  Trot  Out  Your  Tractor!  Fig.  239 


often  does  not  show  itself  the  first  season.  Yet 
cases  are  common  where  it  has  again  appeared  in 
flocks  that  were  entirely  free  from  it  the  preceding 
year,  and  where  no  new  turkeys  or  eggs  had  been 
brought  in. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  TREATMENT.— The  idea  of 
placing  ipecac  in  the  feed  or  water  of  healthy  tur¬ 
keys  to  keep  them  immune  from  the  disease  will  not 

work  satisfactorily,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  first  place 
the  birds  will  not  eat 
such  food,  nor  drink 
water  into  which  it  has 
been  placed,  unless 
starved  or  choked.  Ipe¬ 
cac  is  nauseating  to 
animals,  and  we  must 
give  it  by  force  if  we 
accomplish  the  desired 
ends,  which  in  itself, 
especially  if  we  have  a 
large  flock,  cannot  eas¬ 
ily  be  done.  In  some  of 
our  own  cases  where 
this  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  the  results  were 
anything  but  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

A  TURK  Elf  SUBSTI¬ 
TUTE. — At  the  present 
day  there  seems  but  one 
solution :  Raise  Jersey 
Giants ;  they  are  the 
next  best  ‘bet,  and  any¬ 
body  can  raise  them. 
Fine  large  capons  at 
eight  or  nine  months 
sell  for  more  than  the 
average  turkey  did  15 
years  back.  No  one 
seems  to  want  to  look 
for  a  substitute  for  our 
fine  fat  turkeys,  and  we 
will  all  hail  the  day 
when  they  will  be  re¬ 
stored  to  our  many 
farms.  While  we  are 
waiting  for  a  cure  for 
blackhead  let  us  not 
lose  this  valuable  time, 
but  get  busy  right  now 
and  go  in  for  Black 
Jersey  Giants. 

WILLET  RANDALL. 

New  York. 


Wireworms 


I  NOTE  in  one  Oi  your 
recent  issues  an  in¬ 
quiry  and  answer  on 
wireworms.  My  exper¬ 
ience  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est.  I  do  some  small 
truck  gardening  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  the  Summer, 
and  was  just  about  put 
out  by  these  pests.  Af¬ 
ter  trying  several 
schemes  rather  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  I  chanced  one 
day  to  uncover  a  piece 
of  dog  biscuit  that  my 
dog  had  put  away  for 
future  reference,  and 
noted  that  this  was 
alive  with  wireworms.  This  gave  me  an  idea. 

I  cut  up  about  5  lbs.  of  the  hard,  dry  dog  biscuit 

into  about  one-inch  squares  and  planted  it  in  rows 
about  an  inch  under  ground,  marked  the  rows  care¬ 
fully,  and  about  two  weeks  later  uncovered  and 
picked  them  up  with  a  handful  of  earth,  as  I  found 
many  in  the  immediate  surrounding  as  well  as  in 
the  bait.  I  had  an  ordinary  galvanized  ash  can 
about  half  full,  and  had  trapped  actually  thousands 
cf  wireworms.  I  followed  this  up  for  a  couple  of 
Springs  on  a  larger  scale,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
these  almost  impossible  vermin  under  control.  This 
trapping  is  best  done  very  early  in  the  Spring.  My 
experience  is  that  the  small  garden  is  the  one  which 
suffers  most  from  them.  g.  m,  Howard. 

North  Carolina. 


LACKSHEAD. — I  note  Mr.  White  Tommy, 
the  leader  of  the  turkey  flock,  as  he  drags 
himself  along  with  a  sluggish  gait,  which 
to  me  means  more  than  a  passing  notice, 
for  I  at  once  recognize  that  his  days  of 
usefulness  are  about  to  end — and  it  is  all 
so  sudden.  Blackhead !  Nothing  in  the  world  more 
true  and.  incidentally,  nothing  more  deadly.  He 
has  been  trying  to 
strut  and  gobble,  for 
this  is  his  honeymoon, 
and  when  in  condition 
he  makes  the  best  use 
of  it.  I  have  kept  a 
careful  watch  over  the 
flocks  all  Winter,  and 
at  the  first  sign  have 
applied  the  best  reme¬ 
dies  known  in  a  vain 
effort  to  save  the  birds 
from  this  terrible  dis¬ 
ease.  And  now,  just 
when  we  want  to  use 
him.  when  the  hens  are 
about  to  start  laying, 
and  at  a  time  when  it 
will  be  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  get  another,  we 
find  ourselves  in  a 
“pickle.”  This  is  not 
only  our  own  predica¬ 
ment,  but  many  who 
read  these  lines  are 
having  the  same  trou¬ 
ble.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  so  many  be¬ 
come  discouraged  and 
want  to  quit  trying  to 
raise  turkeys? 

DISAPPO  I  NT  I  N  G 
TREAT  MEN  T.—  If 
there  is  any  treatment 
for  blackhead  which  will 
either  prevent  or  cure 
I  confess  that  I  do  not 
know  what  it  consists 
of.  The  ipecac  treat¬ 
ment,  after  many  very 
careful  experiments,  has 
resulted  in  a  total  fail¬ 
ure,  and  we  have 
treated  many  birds  in 
all  stages  of  the  disease. 

When  the  Wegeforths 
made  the  startling  an¬ 
nouncement  that  ipecac 
would  restore  the  indus¬ 
try  we  took  on  fresh 
hope,  and  tried  to  make 
ourselves  believe  that 
the  last  straw  had  fin¬ 
ally  come  in  at  the 
eleventh  hour  and 
broken  the  camel’s  back, 
but  no  such  good  for¬ 
tune  favored  us,  and  to¬ 
day  we  are  as  much  at 
sea  as  we  ever  were  in¬ 
sofar  as  blackhead  in 
turkeys  and  its  treat¬ 
ment  is  concerned.  If 
there  is  anyone  more 
interested  in  turkeys 
than  I  am,  and  always 
have'  been,  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  his  views 

expressed,  for  we  are  waiting  to  learn  first  hand, 
and  will  gladly  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  investi¬ 
gate  any  who  can  positively  show  us  the  proof  of  a 
cure  for  blackhead. 

IS  THERE  A  SERUM? — Deplorable  as  it  is,  why 
deceive  ourselves?  It  is  my  hope  that  soon  there 
u  ill  appear  something  which  can  be  relied  upon  to 
put  the  industry  back  onto  its  feet;  and  until  such 
time  arrives  we  shall  keep  right  on  trying  to  raise 
turkeys.  How  well  we  are  going  to  succeed  and 
escape  the  ravages  of  this  dread  disease  will  remain 
to  be  seen,  but  before  wTe  can  expect  old-time  re¬ 
sults  we  must  bring  to  bear  something  a  whole  lot 
stronger  than  ipecac.  There  would  appear  to  me 
but  one  way  to  bring  about  the  desired  results,  and 
that  is  by  using  a  serum  which  can  be  injected  under 
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Govt.  WATER  CART 


Made  for  the  U.  S 
Government  by 
Studebaker  Wagon 
Works.  Brand  new, 
in  Perfect  Condition; 
stored  in  concrete 
government  ware¬ 
house.  Easily  con¬ 
vertible  into  sprayer 
at  small  cost-Usealso 
asGasolineorOilCart 
or  Sprinkler.  150-Gal¬ 
lon  Tank  Removable. 


Horse  Drawn 

Weighs  About 
1600  Pounds 


Last — 


While 

They 


$275.00  Cost  to  U.S.  Govt. 


A  wonderful  value  from  the 
Government's  great  war  sup¬ 
plies.  Any  principal  part  of  this 
equipment  is  by  it  self  worth  the 
price  of  all.  We  understand  that  these 
carts  cost  the  government  $275.00. 


An  All-Around  Cart  Worth  Four  Times 
the  Price.  Even  the  farmer  who  needs  no 
water  or  sprinkling  cart  should  buy  one  of 
these;  remove  the  tank  and  use  it  for  a 
water,  gasoline,  oil  or  disinfectant  tank; 
then  build  a  simple  body  on  the  frame  and 
you  have  an  all-around  cart  worth  three 
timea  your  investment.  They  are  strong 
and  well-made — will  last  a  lifetime. 

Only  468  Carts  Left 

468  of  these  carts,  offered  to  you  subject  to  pre¬ 
vious  sale.  Enclose  your  check  or  money  order  and 
your  cart  will  be  shipped  knocked  down  in  orig¬ 
inal  crates,  just  as  received  from  the  Studebaker 
Wagon  Works  and  Indiana  Wagon  Works. 
Shipped  F.  O.  B.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Rush  Your  Order 

advantage  of  it.  Send  in  your  order  today! 

NATIONAL  JOBBING  CO. 

54  W.  Lake  St.  Dept.  100  Chicago,  Illinois 


Note  these 
^  Features 


Tank  of  one-piece  galvanized 
iron  with  splash  partition, 
solid,  riveted  joints,  150  gallon 
capacity.  Pump  “Red  Jacket” 
or  Gould,  supposed  to  be  the 
best  pumps  on  the  market. 
Strainer  device.  Hose  25  feet 
long,  of  2-inch  4-ply  rubber. 
Standard,  approved  Brake  Rod 
wheels  54  inches  in  diameter, 
10-inch  steel  hub.  Steel  axles. 
Foot  brakes.  Tool  box  under 
seat.  15  Brass  faucets  in  rear 
for  drawing  water,  gasoline 
or  oil. 


£ 


MALONEY  TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamentals,  Vines,  Shrubs, 
m  Maloney  A-l  quality,  selected  from  the 
EM*  choicest  stock  grown  in  our  100-acre 
nurseries.  Direct  to  you  at  cost  plus 
one  profit  only.  Hardy,  fresh  dug, 
uKj*  healthy,  true  to  name— Write  for  free 
9ft;  descriptive  catalog  aivingr  valuable  intorma- 
tion  about  nursery  stock.  We  prepay  trans- 
portation  charges  on  all  orders  over  $7.60. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 
Ornsvilte’i  Piaster  Nurserict,  59  Main  SI..  Oansvilie,  N.T. 


For  Sale-Young  Fruit  Trees 

(about  2-3  years  old)  40  Greenings.  40  Yellow  Trans 
parent.  40  Gravenstein,  25  Spies,  at  reasonable 

prices.  H.  Folkers,  Penton  Hook  farm,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Tim¬ 
othy,  99.70?&  pure.  $4.00  per  bushel  of  45  pounds. 
Metcalf’s  Timothy  and  Alsike  Mixed,  at  $4.50  per 
bushel  of  45  pounds. 

Bags  free  and  freight  paid  on  each  in  five  bushel  lots. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 
206-208  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PERENNIAL  VEGETABLE  GARDEN 

Plant  roots  that  last.  Two-year  Asparagus  roots,  <2  per 
100  postpaid ;  $10  per  1,000  Two-year  Rhubarb  roots,  $1  50 
per  dozen  post  paid  and  8-;  per  100,  Horse  Radish  roots, 
*1.50  per  100  postpaid,  and  $10  per  1.000.  Four-year  Grape 
Vines,  60  cents  each  and  $5  per  dozen  postpaid.  Prices 
for  larger  lots  quoted.  List  sent. 

WARREN  SHINN  Root  Specialist  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


EARLY  CABBAGE  S§5  “FROSTPROOF” 

plants.  All  leading  varieties.  100,  60c.:  300,  $1.00;  500, 
*1.25  1000,  $2.25;  mailed  prepaid.  Expressed,  10,000, *15.00. 
Sweet  Potato.  Lettuce,  Tomato,  Pepper,  etc.,  in  season. 
Good  order  delivery  positively  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  4.  P.  Conncllt  Co.  FranfcUn.YVIrglnlu. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Plant  Fulwood’s  Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants  and  have 
headed  cabbage  three  weeks  earlier  than  you  will 
with  home-grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  Wakefield, 
Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market.  Prices  by  express  *1.00  per  thousand.  By 
Parcel  Post,  postpaid,  600  for  $1.26;  1,000  for  *2.25.  Prompt 
shipments.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  returned. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  -  -  -  Tifton.  Ga. 


CABBAGE  seed 

Danish  Ball  Head  Imported  direct  from  Holland. 

$2.25  lb.  postpaid. 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Inc.,  210  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N  Y. 


GBOW  GENUINE  PEDIGREED  Washington  Asparagus 

Extra  large,  selected  roots.  $16  per  1,000;  $2  per  100. 
Howards  No.  17  strawberry  plants,  $8  per  1.000. 

Wilfrid  Wheeler  -  Concord.  Mass. 


20,000  Asparagus  ROOTS  SI  Per  1 00 

(’hickory  Roots,  $1—1001  DAVID  RODWAY,  H*rtly,  Del. 

Washington  ASPARAGUS— ROOTS,  SEED 
Prolific.  Earlv.  Rust  resistant.  Send  for  price  list. 
8AMPEL  BPRNiEY  -  Beekonk,  Mass. 

heavy  Alberta  OATS 

(Weighing  46  lbs.  to  measured  bushel) 

$1.35  per  bn.  of  32  lbs.  Freight  paid  on  *  bu.  or  mor*. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  1st.,  204  W.  Cetmee  St.,  Syncs  it.  N.  Y. 


QUAKER  HILL  FARM 
SEEDS 

Are  SUPERIOR  Because 

1.  Each  strain  was  developed  by  plant¬ 
breeding  experts. 

2.  They  have  averaged  highest  yields  in 
farm  bureau  and  college  tests. 

3.  Field  and  bin  inspections  by  disin¬ 
terested  persons  show  the  disease  freedom 
and  purity. 

Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Potatoes, 
Beans 

IVrite  for  Descriptions,  Records  and  Prices. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  M,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 


Early  and  Late  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

300— SI;  500— $1.25;  1,000— $2.25,  postpaid;  expressed, 
$1.50.  Sweet  Potato,  Tomato,  standard  varieties, 
treated  against  disease  and  rot.  May,  June  Deliv¬ 
ery.  Prices  Free.  Quality,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS  -  Franklin.  Virginia 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crimson, 
orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with  easy 
planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  over 
one  hundred  magnificent  varieties- 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET.  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


_  50  Mixed  bulbs. 
•  $1 ;  36  Named 
•bulbs,  six 
colors,  $1.  Guaranteed  to  blossom.  Get  colored  catalog. 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.,  WEST  MEDWAY,  MASS. 


DAHLIAS 

Up-to-date  Dahlias  and  Gladioli.  Also 
old  favorites  at  reasonable  prices. 
Free  Catalogue 

D.  V.  HOWELL,  Peconic  (L.  I.),  N.  Y. 

Dahlia  Specialist 


DAHLIAS 


8  fine  tubers. . . . 
6  named  cactus. 


$1.00 

1.00 


Ail  best  cut  flower  varieties— postpaid. 
HORROCKS  BROS.  -  Concord,  Mass. 


DAHLIAS  feial 


6  FOR  $1;  15  FOR  $2.  OR 

1  25 FOR  $3;  regularprice 
double.  All  different,  fine  as- 
forted  varieties  in  Cactus.  Peony,  Decorative,  Show 
and  Single.  FREE— 5  Beautiful  Gladiolus  with  each 

$1  worth  of  dahlias.  SKY-L0U  FARM.  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 


PEACH  TREE  BORERS  (P-CBenzene).  l-lb.,$lj 

Killed  by  KRYSTALGAS  tested  or  C  O  D. 
Dept.  A.  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  Rah  wav.  N.J. 


The  School  Bill  and  a  Correction 

The  inadvertent  dropping  of  a  single 
letter  from  a  word  in  my  discussion  of 
school  affairs  on  page  i>90  made  me  seem 
to  criticize  my  own  rural  school  of  the 
present  time,  which  grieves  me  very 
much.  In  speaking  of  women,  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  who  have  no  vote  in  school  matters 
I  supposed  I  was  saying  “(he  past  years,” 
not  “the  past  year.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  school  is  perhaps  above  the 
average  today,  and  there  was  no  inten¬ 
tion  to  refer  to  it  in  this  manner — a  mere 
typographical  error,  or,  perhaps  more 
likely,  one  due  to  careless  handwriting 
on  my  part,  for  which  I  sincerely  apolo¬ 
gize.  Then,  too.  I  thought  I  was  saying 
“better  type  of  school  privilege,”  not 
“better  type  of  school,”  meaning  trans¬ 
portation  to  a  village  school.  In  this 
section  of  good  roads  and  not  over-long 
distances  this  would  mean  a  saving  of 
exnense  and  the  advantages  of  Profes¬ 
sionally  trained  teachers.  I  had  in  mind 
also  the  large  number  of  women  in  the 
State  who  have  had  no  vote  in  school 
matters  for  years  past,  whose  influence 
and  thought  in  matters  of  education 
would  have  been  a  helpful  one. 

Another  dismaying  feature  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion  on  page  590  wTas  the  idea  that 
anyone  could  or  would  think  that  one 
would  use  ridicule  in  such  a  discussion. 
Mrs.  M.  ft.  C.  H.’s  letter  was  so  well 
expressed  that  it  was  outstanding  and 
could  hardly  fail  to  attract  attention. 
Mv  thought  was  that  such  a  letter,  if 
taking  the  wrong  angle,  could,  and  I 
think  does,  do  harm,  in  that  it  handicaps 
or  tends  to  delay  progress  in  a  matter  of 
such  vital  importance  as  education. 
Surely  I  would  not  ignore  or  ridicule  an 
honest  misunderstanding,  and  am  not  at 
all  sure  but  there  may  be  errors  in  judg¬ 
ment  in  minor  details  in  the  bill  under 
discussion.  But  these  can  and  will  be 
amended  or  allowed  to  pass  into  oblivion 
as  a  “dead  letter”  in  the  law,  as  there 
are  so  many  examples  in  the  school  laws 
nowr  on  our  statutes. 

At  the  round  table  discussion  in  the 
Assembly  parlors  at  Albany  last  week, 
when  the  bill  came  up  for  public  hearing, 
a  farmer  who  is  a  trustee  in  his  own  dis¬ 
trict  rose  and  explained  the  powers  lie 
now  has  under  present  laws.  He  said  he 
could  hire  a  teacher  and  say  to  her : 
“You  are  to  teach  a  certain  amount  of 
physiology  and  give  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  training  work  as  required  by 
law.  But  aside  from  that  you  are  not  to 
give  one  bit  of  instruction  to  these  little 
folks  during  the  year,  excepting  in  the 
study  of  German.  And  no  one  can  hin¬ 
der  me  from  giving  such  directions  if  I 
wish.”  Yet  no  one  is  worried  about  the 
matter,  as  it  is  obviously  impractical,  and 
so  is  a  dead  law.  We  are  at  present  sub¬ 
ject  to  enforced  consolidation  under  the 
present  law.  Yet  we  are  not  worried 
about  it,  as  it.  has  been  found  impractical 
and  the  State  Department  has  waived  its 
rights  to  consolidate. 

It  was  stated  at  this  hearing  that  there 
can  be  but  three  ways  of  looking  at  con¬ 
solidation  :  First,  as  it  is  under  the 
present  law,  which  gives,  the  State  the 
power  to  enforce  it,  and  which  may  be 
made  an  active  law  at  any  time,  if  I 
mistake  not. ;  second,  no  consolidation  per¬ 
mitted  in  any  case,  an  obvious  error  in 
school  financing  and  control ;  or,  third, 
consolidation  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
concerned,  which  the  Downing  bill  pro¬ 
vides. 

The  Downing  bill  consolidates  only  so 
far  as  taxes  are  concerned,  unless  tbe 
people  want  to  carry  it  further.  And  the 
correction  it  offers  to  present  tax  in¬ 
equalities  cannot  but  be  a  help  to  poor 
districts.  M.  G.  FEINT. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  glad  to  print  this 
correction  for  Mrs.  Feint.  No  one  will 
imagine  for  an  instant  that  there  was 
any  thought  of  ridicule  or  any  effort  to 
misrepresent  the  situation.  She  meant 
no  personal  reference  whatever. 
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HAVE  SOMETHING  TO  HARVEST 
WHEN  HARVEST  TIME  COMES 


PLANT 

SELECTED 

SEEDS 


Northern-grown  seeds.  Selected  with  ex¬ 
treme  care.  Produce  unusually  well.  Are 
reasonably  priced,  too.  Try  them  this 
season.  We  make  it  easy  for  yon  in  our 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 

on  Seeds  in  Packets  and  Ounces  * 

Buy  $1.C0  worth  of  seeds  as  listed  in  catalog 
and  you  may  select  25  cts.  worth  additional. 
Buying  $2.00  worth  yon  may  select  an 
additional  50  cts.  worth,  complimentary. 
With  $5.00  purchase,  it  is  your  privilege 
to  select  $2.00  worth  more.  Instead  of  extra 
seeds,  with  each  dollar’s  worth  of  seeds, 
you  may  prefer 

Cinnamon  Bulbs 

Write  for  particulars 

These  bulbs  develop  into  beautiful,  fragrant 
climbers.  Select  your  seed  selections  from 
our  select  list  in  our  1923  CATALOG. 

Write  for  YOUR  free  copy  today 

*  NOTE— Special  offer  does  NOT  apply  to  seeds  in  BULK. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

Established  1858  Portland.  Maine 


Buy  Trees 

with  a 

Reputation 

Kelly’s  Trees 
are  all  sturdy, 
healthy,  per¬ 
fect  specimens. 

We  guarantee 


that  every  tree  sent  you  will  satisfy 
you  perfectly.  All  varieties,  trees 
for  every  locality  and  condition 
of  soil. 


Send  for  Free  1923  Catalog 

Interesting,  helpful,  filled  with  valu¬ 
able  information  gleaned  from  our  43 
years’  experience  dealing  direct  with 
fruit  growers.  Get  this  latest  1923 
Catalog,  entirely  free. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.  'Dansville.  N.  Y. 


AN  EXTRA  COW 


KEEP  AN  EXTRA  COW 

And  get  the  extra  profits 
without  burdening  your- 
extra  feed  cost. 


ROSS’  GENUINE  EUREKA  CORN 

Will  do  it  for  you.  This  corn  has  made  won¬ 
derful  records  the  world  over.  For  your  pro¬ 
tection  every  bag  of  Genuine  Ross’  Eureka 
bears  our  trademark.  Let  us  send  you  our 
big  1923  catalogue.  Dept.  R. 

NorthemlGrown  Seeds 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.  -  Worcester,  Mass. 


Grown  in  New  England 


A  House  Is 

Not  a  Home 

'T’lMBER,  bricks  and  mortar  make 
A  the  house;  you  must  complete 
the  home.  Let  your  house  snuggle 
amid  Roses  and  Flowering 
Shrubs,  girded  with  Ever¬ 
greens  and  Shade  Trees. 

The  cost  is  trifling;  the 
results  are  satisfying,  if 
you  order  direct  from  us. 


Writs  for  Price  List  of 
Omanientala  arid  fruit 
Trees. 


THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  8  Yalesville  Conn. 


20  Apple  Trees  for  $5 

First-Class,  One- Year,  2  to  3 
Feet,  By  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid 

York  Imperial,  Rome  Beauty,  Jonathan, 
Grimes  Golden,  Winesap,  Delicious,  Stayman 
Winesap  and  full  assortment  of  others.  No 

disease;  varieties  true;  satisfactory  quality  and  condition 
guaranteed.  Your  Money  Back  if  not  pleased. 

Write  for  catalogue  on  full  line  of  other 
nursery  stock 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Department  R  -  New  Haven,  Missouri 


Gardner  Farms  Pedigreed  Potatoes 

Certified  Rural  Russets.  Selected  for  type  and 
yield  for  ten  years,  with  yields  from  300  to  562  l>n. 
per  acre.  Blue  Ribbon  on  Rural  Russets.  Also 
Sweepstakes  medal  over  all  varieties  at  Cornel) 
Potato  Show.  Feb.  1923. 

C.  A.  GARDNER  &  SONS  Tally,  N.  Y . 


Certified  No.  9  Seed  Potatoes 


Apple  Dishes — Old  and  New 

There  is  always  a  wholesome  pleasure 
in  a  basket  of  apples,  freshly  gathered 
from  the  orchard,  where  their  coloring, 
flavoring  and  fragrance  has  been  inten¬ 
sified  by  the  late  Autumn  sunshine. 
Ready  for  a  regular  place  in  the  Fall  and 
Winter  menus,  no  other  fruit  can  pro¬ 
vide  such  a  variety  of  delectable  dishes, 
or  furnish  such  an  artistic  decoration 
for  the  dining-room  table  or  sideboard. 

Let’s  begin  with  just  plain,  everyday 
apple  sauce,  something  the  children  rare¬ 
ly  tire  of  if  made  right.  I  know  of  a  girl 
who  won  a  husband  by  her  toothsome  ap¬ 
ple  sauce,  and  this  is  the  way  she  made  it : 
Take  apples  sound  all  through,  with  a 
beautiful,  clear  red  skin  ;  wash,  cut  into 
quarters  without  removing  the  peeling ; 
core  and  slice ;  then  put  into  a  porcelain- 
lined  kettle  with  just  enough  boiling  water 
to  cover  them,  and  cook  until  very  soft ; 
then  cool  and  rub  through  a  wire  sieve. 
Add  sugar  to  suit  the  tartness  of  the  ap¬ 
ples,  return  to  the  fire  and  let  them  sim¬ 
mer  for  10  minutes  longer.  When  cold 
you  will  have  a  deliciously  flavored  ap¬ 
ple  sauce,  thick  and  pink. 

Years  ago,  when  the  great  old-fashioned 
oven  was  heated  and  used  for  the  regular 
weekly  baking,  housewives  often  baked 
their  apple  sauce  along  with  the  beans, 
bread,  pies  and  pound  cake.  The  apples 
were  first  pared,  cored  and  quartered,  or 
sliced,  if  they  happened  to  be  unusually 
large  ones.  To  every  quart  of  the  sliced 
fruit  there  was  allowed  one-third  of  a 
cup  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  hot  water. 
The  apples  were  placed  in  a  low  stone 
crock,  in  layers,  alternating  with  the 
sugar,  and  the  hot  water  poured  over 
them,  then  the  cover  of  the  crock  fitted 
on,  and  the  apples  baked  slowly  for  three 
hours.  When  the  right  variety  of  fruit 
was  used  a  delectable  pink  jellied  mass 
was  the  result. 

Apple  whip  is  delicious  enough  to  serve 
at  any  feast.  Beat  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  very  stiff,  then  add  one  cup  of  sifted 
powdered  sugar,  and  when  this  is  beaten 
in,  one  cup  of  thick  apple  sauce;  beat 
until  light  and  stiff,  then  chill,  and  fill 
tall  serving  glasses  three-fourths  full,  add 
unsweetened  whipped  cream,  and  top 
each  with  a  candied  cherry  or  a  mint  leaf. 

Apples  a  la  Ulster. — These  may  be 
served  either  as  a  dessert  or  a  salad. 
Pare  and  core  six  or  eight  medium  sized 
mellow  apples,  perfectly  sound  Baldwins 
if  you  have  them.  Remove  the  core  from 
the  blow  end,  as  for  baking  apples.  Make 
a  syrup  with  one  cup  of  sugar  and  two 
of  water,  and  cook  the  apples  very  slowly 
in  this  until  tender  through  and  through. 
Have  ready  large  custard  or  tea  cups, 
place  a  candied  cherry  or  a  spoonful  of 
stiff  currant  jelly  in  the  center  of  each 
cup.  and  above  this  carefully  an  apple. 
To  the  syrup  add  two  tablespoons  of  cur¬ 
rant  jelly ;  there  should  be  two  cups  of 
the  syrup.  Re-heat,  and  pour  over  one 
tablespoon  of  granulated  gelatin,  softened 
in  one-half  cup  of  cold  water  ;  stir  until 
thoroughly  dissolved,  then  pour  over  the 
apples  until  the  cups  are  full.  Chill,  and 
serve  unmolded,  if  for  a  dessert,  with 
whipped  _  cream,  as  a  salad  on  lettuce 
leaves  with  French  or  mayonnaise. 

American  Apple  Cake. — Sift  together 
two  cups  of  flour,  three  teaspoons  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  half  a  teaspoon  of  salt ; 
then  rub  lightly  into  these  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  shortening,  add  one-half  cup  of 
milk,  and  mix  into  a  round  ball,  lift  out 
on  the  mixing  board,  divide  into  two  por¬ 
tions  of  equal  size,  and  roll  out  one-half 
inch  thick.  Fit  into  two  round  layer 
cake  tins.  Have  ready  five  medium¬ 
sized  apples,  washed,  pared,  cored  and 
cut  into  eighths,  press  these  into  the 
dough  in  even  rows,  beginning  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  pan  and  working  to¬ 
ward  the  center.  Sprinkle  a  mixture  of 
sugar  and  cinnamon  over  the  apples,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  tender  and 
brown.  Serve  warm  with  butter  or 
cream. 

Apple  Dumplings  Up-to-date. — Make  a 
syrup  of  one  cup  of  sugar  and  two  of 
water,  pare  and  core  six  or  eight  apples 
and  cook  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
apples  a  la  Ulster.  Lift  out  to  a  plat¬ 
ter  without  disturbing  their  shape.  Pre¬ 
pare  a  rich  biscuit  crust,  roll  out  rather 
thin  and  cut  into  squares  large  enough 
to  cover  an  apple.  On  each  square  set 
an  apple,  fill  the  cavity  from  which  the 
cove  was  taken  with  a  teaspoon  of  sugar 
mixed  with  a  little  cinnamon,  and  add  a 
small  piece  of  butter.  Moisten  the  edges 
of  the  crust  with  a  little  cold  water,  and 
bring  two  of  the  opposite  corners  up  to 
the  top  of  the  apple,  then  the  other  two, 
and  set  a  round  of  pastry  over  the  ends. 
Pinch  the  sides  together,  brush  over 
with  a  little  milk,  dredge  with  granulated 
sugar  and  cinnamon,  and  bake  20  min¬ 
utes.  Serve  warm  with  cream,  or  the 
syrup  in  which  the  apples  were  cooked. 

Boston  Apple  Pie. — Every  girl  should 
know  how  to  make  a  good  apple  pie  as 
well  as  delicious  apple  sauce.  Rhode 
Island  Greenings  are  considei’ed  the  very 
best  apples  for  pies,  although  any  good 
cooking  apple  will  do.  Pare,  core  and 
cut  into  sixteenths.  Mix  one  tablespoon 
of  flour,  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  of  grated  nutmeg,  one-eighth  of 
a  teaspoon  of  salt,  and  one  tablespoon  of 
the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon.  Line  a  deep 
pieplate  with  a  rich  pie  crust,  sprinkle 
one-half  of  the  dry  mixture  over  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this,  then  add  the  apples,  and  one 
teaspoon  of  lemon  juice  with  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  cold  water,  add  the  remainder 
of  the  dry  mixture  to  the  top,  cover  with 
an  upper  crust,  press  the  edges  together, 
and  bake  40  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 
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What  Kind  of  Crops  will  You  Harvest  This  Year? 


This  will  depend  principally  upon  the  kind 
of  seeds  you  sow. 

Inferior  seeds  mean  inferior  crops. 

Good  seeds  mean  good  crops. 

How  are  you  to  know  the  good  seeds? 


Men  who  were  pioneers  in  sowing  farm 
seeds  knew  how  to  tell  good  seeds  and  they 
have  passed  this  knowledge  —  their  life¬ 
time  guide  to  Reliability  and  Quality  in 
farm  seeds  down  to  you. 


Dickinson's  sggds 


Pine  Tree  Brand 


The  W or  Id’s  Standard  of 
Quality  in  Farm  Seeds 


Back  in  the  days  of  our  great  great  grandfathers,  farmers  bought  seeds  that  were 
gathered,  cleaned,  sorted  and  packed  for  them  by  the  founder  of  Dickinson* s. 

For  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  farmers  have  known  that  when  they  pur¬ 
chased  Dickinson  *s  Seeds  they  would  always  get  what  they  bought. 

The  name  Dickinson’s,  is  your  absolute  guide  to  the  Genuine ,  Tested,  Reli¬ 
able  Farm  Seeds . 

Dickinson* s  Pine  Tree  Brand  Farm  Seeds  are  cleaned  and  refined  by  Dickin¬ 
son’s  Private  Refining  Processes  which  means  they  are  practically  free  from  any 
weed  seeds  and  they  lead  in  Purity  and  Germination. 

The  Dickinson  Pine  Tree  Brand  trade-mark  and  analysis  tags,  conforming  with 
state  regulations,  go  with  Pine  Tree  Brand  Seeds  —  they  are  your  bona-fide 
assurance  of  Quality  and  Reliability. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Dickinson’s  Pine  Tree  Brand  Farm  Seeds 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  COMPANY 

Pine  Tree  Brand  Farm  Seeds— Globe  Feeds— Nod-O- Gen 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A* 


Berry  Plants 
Vegetable  Roots 
Vegetable  Plants 
Flower  Plants 


Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Dew¬ 
berry.  Blackberry,  Loganberry, 
Gooseberry.  Currant,  Grape 
plants. 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Hop,  Horseradish 
roots. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Celery, Tomato,  Parsley,  Egg 
Plant.  Onion,  Beet.  Sweet 
Potato,  Pepper  plants. 
Hollyhock,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Foxglove,  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liam,  Poppy,  Phlox  and 
other  perennials  ;  Pansy, 
Aster,  Columbine,  Salvia,  Snapdragon,  Zinnia  and  other 
annuals;  Roses,  Shrubs.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


HEY  THERE!  Have  you  ne 
lected  to  plant  that  Strawber 
Bed  that  your  wife  and  childn 
would  so  much  enjoy?  The 
don’t  neglect  it  any  longer.  V 
will  send  you  100  eaoh,  Premi 
(best  early),  Big  Joe  (best  m 
dium),  Chesapeake  (best  late 
Progressive  (best  everbeare: 
„  —400  in  all — for  $5.00,  postpai 

It  s  a  dandy  collection.  Send  now— It’s  time  thi 
were  planted. 

IBE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.,  72  Market  St.,  Salisbury.  M 


STRAWBERRY  FLANTS 

The  three  leaders  for  home  and  commercial  grower*. 

HOWARD  17  or  PREMIER  -  DR.  BURRILL  •  LUPT0N 

A  great  trio.  Early  to  late  season,  prolific  bearersand  big 
moneymakers.  Selected,  clean  plants.  Grown  on  ground 
never  before  used  for  Strawberries.  State  inspected. 

ASPARA6US  ROOTS,  CONOVER’S  COLOSSAL  and  PALMETTO 

The  old  reliable  varieties.  Fine,  large  roots.  $10.00  per 
1,000.  Send  for  Circular  A. 

JAY  S.  SKEHAN,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 

NORTHERN  GROWN  PLANTS 

Plum  Farmer  Black  Raspberry,  $15  perM;  100— 
$2.50;  Red  June,  100— $5.  Strawberry,  Sen.  Dunlap. 
Parson’s  Beauty  and  Bushel  Basket,  strong  and 
well  rooted  plants  from  last  year's  plantation,  per 
M,  $3;  100— $1.  Progressive  Everbearing,  100— $2. 
All  plants  by  hundreds,  postpaid.  lO  Per  Cent. 
DISCOUNT  on  orders  of  $50  or  more.  Established- 
in  1870,  KEAN  BROS.,  Geneva.  New  York 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $4  POST 

L  PAID 


150  Sen.  Dunlap.  150  Warfield. 

We  have  11  Best  Varieties.  Also  Raspberries. 
17  years’  experience.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalog  fi  db. 

J.E.  HAMPTON  &  SON,  R7,  Bangor,  Mich. 

PRAfiRF^IUP  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

rnuunuoam  t  $1  6U  pe).  100.  $1000  per  10u0 

BASIL  PERKY,  R.  14.  5,  Georgetown,  Del. 


APRIL  BARGAINS  and  FREE  DELIVERY 

IN 

Townsend’s  High  Grade  Strawberry  Plants 

We  will  have  an  ample  supply  of  plants  practically  of  all  varieties  listed  until  May  15th.  And 
are  offering  these  high  grade  true-to-name  plants  at  pre-war  prices,  delivered  prepaid. 

SOME  OF  OUR  SPECIAL  BARGAINS 


100  250  1000  "  100  250  1000 

CHAMPION.  Everbearing. ..  $3.00  $5.00  $15.00  PROGRESSIVE,  Everbearing  $1.50  $2.75  $8  00 

LUCKY  BOY,  Everbearing. .  3.00  5.00  15.00  DR.  BURRILL .  1.00  1.50  4.00 

PERFECTION.  Everbearing..  3.00  5.00  20.00  PREMIER  (H17) .  1.35  2.00  6.00 


Other  standard  varieties  at  same  price  as  PREMIER.  Everything  sent  prepaid  at  prices 
quoted,  packed  so  as. to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condition,  and  prompt  shipment. 
10%  discount  on  5000  lots.  CATALOG  FREE.  500  plants  at  the  1000  rate. 

Help  us  give  you  better  service  by  sending  order  now. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  -  -  -  125  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


FRIIIT  TPCPS  Apple.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry 
■  null  I  nCCO  and  Quince.  Also  Grapes,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Raspberry,  Blaekboi'ry,  Gooseberry,  Asparagus. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ing  Everbearers.  We 

have  a  fine  lot  to  offer  at  wholesale  prices. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Oil  plants  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Catalog  free 

C.  E.  FIELD  -  Sewell,  N,  J. 


{STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Ask  for  catalog  telling  about  the  great  EARLY  FROST 
PROOF  strawberry,  HORSEY,  and  40  other  varieties.  Also 
LUCItKTIA  MKWBEUKT  plants,  SI  2  per  1,000. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL  Reid's  Grove,  Maryland  R  2 


ClipFRinP  strain  progressive  everbearing  straw- 
UUI  berries.  Fruit  3  MONTHS  from  planting 

until  frost.  Plants,  S3  hundred;  *18  M,  postpaid. 

OPTIMISTIC  FARM  -  Camden.  New  York 


12  YRS  SUCCESSFUL  GROWER 

offers  you  the  great  money  maker. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  $1  .SO  100.  Circular.  J  ORITTON,  Chcpaohet.K.I 


Surplus  Strawberry  Plants 

rieties.  II.  II.  Benning 


at  reduced  prices.  Send 
for  list  of  20  leading  va- 

-  Clyde,  New  York 


Certified  Strawberry  Plants  iSlo‘peVi.0^ 

up.  THE  1!  A  V  N  h  It  HOYS,  Idle  wild  Farms,  Salisbury,  Dlarylanrt 

STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Catalogue.  No  other  in  the  country  like  it.  Full 
of  valuable  information.  You  will  not  throw  it  into  tha 
wastebasket.  C.  8.  PRATT,  Athol,  Mass. 

GRAPES-STRAWBERRIES 

Small  Fruits.  Garden  Seeds,  Bulbs  and 
MONEY  Plants.  Our  catalogue  tells  you  how  to 
C  R  OPS  grow  them.  It’s  free  Write  today. 

RANSOM  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO  , Geneva, O. 

Superior  Strain  ^browh11  Danish  Cabbage  Seed 

From  Selected  Heads.  C  J.  STAFFORD,  Route  3.  Corllaml,  N  Y 


R  usset  Rural  Seed  Potatoes  S  *  TT 
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SAVE  THREE 
PROFITS 

We  manufacture 

TANKS,  TOWERS,  SILOS, 
WATER  WORKS 
SYSTEMS 


Cypress  Tanks 

Any  size  or  shape  for 
Water,  Cider,  Vinegar, 
Spraying,  etc.  100-gallon 
size  for  .  .  .  $1  OQO 

Can  also  be  sup-  A  0= 
plied  with  head  or  other  equipment. 


500-gallon 
Cypress  Tanks 

and  20-foot  painted 
Steel  Tower  guaran¬ 
teed  to  withstand  high 
winds  and  give  real  ser¬ 
vice.  Com-  $1  QOOO 
plete  for  .  .  X  U(J= 
This  includes  all  plans 
directions.  Other  sizes  upon 


0.  Y.  0.  Self-Oiling 
Wind  Mills 

Operate  on  Ball  Bear¬ 
ings.  Built  in  all  sizes 
as  required.  30-foot 
Galvanized  Steel 
Tower  and  8-foot 
wheel,  com-  $QO00 
plete  for  .  .  */0= 


Built  in  all  sizes  for  all  purposes. 
Shallow  or  deep  well  sources  of  sup- 

ply  can  be 
operated  by 
Hand  Power, 
Gasoline  En¬ 
gine  or  Electric 
Motor.  This  Hand  Power  outfit  for 
shallow  well  supply,  com‘  $CQ00 
plete  for  .  = 


[ARUNDEL] 


The  kind  that  look 
good  many  years  after 
they  have  paid  for 
themselves.  We  make 
300  different  sizes.  Our 

s,i8o'folon$186= 


The  above  items  give  you  an  idea  of 
our  extensive  line  of  manufacture.  Our 
prices  are  the  lowest  for  the  high 
quality  goods,  and  our  reputation  as 
selling  only  the  best  for  the  past  26 
years  guarantees  you  real  satisfaction. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  35 

This  is  just  from  the  press  and  con¬ 
tains  numerous  articles  to  interest  you 
with  illustrations  and  prices. 

™  Co- 

Factory  Block,  154  W.  Os  tend  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
U.  S.  A. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Easter  Day. — Well,  we  had  a  nice 
Easter,  but  it  did  not  seem  like  Easter 
Day.  On  the  evening  before  the  windows 
began  to  coat  over  with  ice,  and  in  the 
morning  the  boys  reported  it  10  above 
zero.  We  had  to  make  about  00  miles 
that  day  in  the  car,  and  were  certainly 
cold.  There  was  a  biting  wind  all  day. 
We  had  large  congregations  and  good 
times  everywhere.  The  Parson  had  for 
his  text:  “I  came  forth  from  the  Father, 
and  am  come  into  the  world :  again  I 
leave  the  world,  and  go  unto  the  Father.” 
We  all  came  from  God  ;  all  souls  come 
forth  from  God.  lie  is  our  common  an¬ 
cestor.  IIow  proud  that  makes  us,  proud 
in  a  good  sense,  too  proud  to  be  low  or 
mean.  IIow  it  sustained  Christ  to  think 
Who  was  His  Father.  IIow  like  us  He 
needed  this  help.  For,  like  us.  He  was 


— ■ 


*  Y* 


Putting  Up  a  Backstop  in  the  Churchyard 

rejected,  despised,  misunderstood,  mocked 
and  jeered  at.  Nay,  they  wagged  their 
heads  at  Him.  Those  head-waggers — 
wouldn’t  they  have  made  you  mad !  A 
whole  crowd  of  head-waggers,  even  while 
He  was  dying  on  the  cross. 

In  the  World. — He  came  into  the 
world,  stayed  awhile,  and  then  went  out 
of  the  world.  While  we  are  in  the  world 
we  make  many  mistakes  and  do  many 
foolish  things — perhaps  many  wicked 
things.  How  can  we  get  rid  of  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  them  all V  Jesus  has  made 
it  possible,  in  the  words  of  Paul,  nailing 
them  to  the  cross.  Yes,  frake  them  out 
and  nail  them  to  the  cross.  No  tacks  or 
shingle  nails,  or  even  clapboard  nails  or 
twenty-pennies,  but  a  good  sixty-penny 
spike  is  what  is  needed.  The  old  winds 
of  habit  will  blow  and  twist  and  wrench 
and  try  and  try  to  get  them  off,  and  send 
them  scuttling  after  us  to  trip  us  as  we 
go.  Having  nailed  our  sins  upon  His 
cross  and  thrown  away  the  hammer  and 
filled  our  hands  with  those  sheaves  we 
used  to  sing  about  in  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  we  are  ready  to  go  on  “unto 
the  Father.” 

Do  We  Go? — He  was  the  sample  man 
— the  Son  of  Man.  What  happened  to 
him  happens  to  us.  Something  happened. 
Christianity  was  dead;  it  was  shut  up  in 
the  tomb  with  Him.  Shut  up  and  sealed  up, 
and  a  guard  put  around  it  with  spears. 
The  disciples  were  locked  up  in  an  upper 
room,  and  were  crying  with  grief.  The 
whole  thing  was  dead.  The  spectators 
mocked  at  all  their  life  and  asked  about 
those  thrones  the  Man  was  going  to  give 
them.  It  is  hard  to  be  twitted.  Then 
something  happened.  There  is  a  perfect 
transformation.  The  scared  and  the  cry¬ 
ing  become  the  bravest  and  the  happiest. 
Nothing  can  daunt  them.  They  go  out 
to  face  and  conquer  the  world.  Some¬ 
thing  happened.  What  could  it  have 
been? 

Another  Easter. — And  yesterday  we 
had  another  Easter — you  know  it  is  a 
movable  feast.  So  we  move  it  around 
along  the  various  missions  to  suit  our¬ 
selves.  Yesterday  it  was  in  the  old 
church  down  country.  The  Parson  went 
down  Saturday  afternoon — some  16  miles 
— with  old  Jim,  as  the  roads  are  very 
bad.  The  men  were  working  on  some 
new  horse  sheds,  and  we  talked  it  over 
and  decided  to  have  a  party  that  night. 
So  the  Parson  pushed  on  the  mile  and  a 
half  further  through  the  mud  to  tell  a 
large  family  about  it,  and  to  talk  over 
Sunday  and  the  possible  baptism  of  a 
baby.  Here  the  Parson  stayed  to  supper 
with  the  nine  children  round  about,  and 
such  hustling,  getting  ready  for  that 
party !  The  Parson  helped  out  by  cut¬ 
ting  one  girl’s  hair — she  had  beautiful 
hair,  and  the  Parson  did  himself  one  on 
a  Dutch  cut.  Seven  of  us  went  back  in 
the  dark  and  mud  to  the  party. 

Jim  Does  His  Part. — Old  .Tim  has  to 
do  his  part  in  the  work.  The  Parson 
walked  home  with  the  people  where  he 
was  to  stay  all  night — about  a  mile — and 
let  this  man  take  .Tim  and  carry  the  chil¬ 
dren  home  and  keep  Jim  all  night  to 
bring  them  all  down  to  church  in  the 
morning.  We  had  10  down  from  that 
family.  The  baby  was  baptized,  and  we 
had  our  Easter.  Easter  Communion,  and 
such  a  nice  service  and  nice  time  as  we 
had  !  It  began  to  pour  about  half  through 
the  service.  Twenty-four  of  us  stayed  to 


dinner.  Then  old  Jim  and  the  Parson 
took  the  family  home.  What  a  night  and 
a  day  it  had  been  for  them.  The  father 
follows  the  sawmill.  And  how  it  poured  ! 
We  had  an  open  express  wagon,  and  the 
Parson  was  well  soaked  when  he  got 
home,  and  more  than  happy  with  the  trip 
he  had  had:  After  church  one  woman 
dreaded  a  long  trip  home  in  the  rain 
with  her  best  new  Spring  coat,  so  the 
Parson  stepped  into  his  supply  room  and 
brought  a  big,  nice  coat  to  put  on  over 
hers,  and  another  woman  dreaded  ruining 
her  hat,  so  the  Parson  brought  her  out  a 
hat — a  big  wide-brimmed  one — to  wear 
instead.  She  left  hers  in  church,  and  the 
children  can  come  down  and  get  it — 
nothing  like  a  church  being  prepared  to 
do  a  good  turn  for  her  people  ! 

Another  Reason.  —  As  the  Parson 
writes  there  is  a  man  over  in  the  lot 
loading  up  cornstalks.  It  is  the  first  time 
the  Parson  ever  had  stalks  out  all  Win¬ 
ter.  But,  he  was  away  all  the  Fall,  and 
they  did  not  get  seen  to.  He  found  a 
man  on  the  trip  yesterday  who  was  all 
out  of  fodder,  lie  told  him  about  these 
stalks.  He  has  to  come  seven  good  miles 
over  the  hills  in  the  mud  to  get  them 
with  his  pair  of  steers.  Luckily  the  old 
collect  says  the  Lord  will  give  more  than 
we  “desire  or  deserve,”  for  the  Parson 
certainly  deserves  nothing  for  giving  the 
man  the  stalks — he  has  looked  at  them 
up  in  the  lot  far  too  long  a  time  as  it  is. 
It  is  surprising,  however,  to  see  how 
bright  and  good  these  stalks  were  after 
having  been  out  all  Winter. 

The  Geese. — The  two  geese  laid  24 
eggs,  and  then  both  went  to  sitting  on 
the  same  nest.  Now  it  will  never  do  to 
set  two  geese  anywhere  near  each  other. 
'Phe  Parson  did  that  once,  and  one  day 
lie  found  one  goose  with  18  eggs  and  the 
nrher  with  six.  In  the  end  he  never  got 
a  goose  out  of  both  hatches.  So  he  set 
one  of  these  geese  and  broke  the  other  up. 
She  ought  to  lay  again.  A  woman  down 
country  broke  up  a  goose  three  times  last 
year.  The  Parson  has  three  hens  sitting 
on  goose  eggs.  Eggs  sell  around  here  for 
all  the  way  from  20  cents  to  35  cents. 
Some  people  never  have  any  luck  setting 
geese,  but  the  Parson  has  always  had 
good  luck.  You  want  to  take  away  the 
little  goslings  as  soon  as  hatched  till  you 
take  the  old  mother  off  the  nest,  as  she 


Where  the  Geese  Lire  X ear  the  Brook 

is  apt  to  step  on  them.  One  woman  tells 
the  Parson  she  has  put  seven  goose  eggs 
under  a  hen,  but  this  is  too  many — five 
is  enough  for  any  hen.  One  woman  has 
put  hers  in  an  incubator,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  they  come  out. 
Last  year  a  woman  down  country,  when 
the  hen  left  the  nest  after  10  days  or  so, 
put  the  goose  eggs  right  in  the  incubator, 
which  happened  to  be  running  at  that 
time,  and  hatched  every  egg. 

Trucks  and  Wood. — IIow  far  does  it 
pay  to  carry  wood  to  market,  and  at  what 
price  if  you  can  use  a  truck,  especially  a 
one-ton  Ford  truck,  worm  drive?  That 
is  a  question  well  worth  discussion.  Those 
who  live  not  further  than  eight  miles 
from  market  on  a  fairly  good  road  seem 
to  have  done  well,  but  if  you  get  much 
further  than  that  on  a  common  country 
dirt  road,  does  it  pay?  The  Parson 
talked  it  over  with  a  woman  down  coun¬ 
try  last  Saturday.  He  lunched  away  at 
some  fine  sauerkraut  and  other  good 
things.  In  the  former  days  she  and  her 
man  had  worked  hard,  sent  the  two  boys 
to  school  and  paid  off  every  cent  of  the 
heavy  mortgage  with  the  one  old  horse. 
Now  they  have  a  truck,  and  both  boys 
are  out.  of  school  and  working  at  home, 
and  hard  workers,  too,  and  she  and  her 
man  work  just  as  hard,  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  bills  and  debts.  The  truck  takes 
it  all.  These  people  live  about  two  miles 
common  road  and  seven  miles  State  road 
from  market.  They  got  around  $14  for 
wood,  stove  length.  She  figured  it  took 
every  other  load  to  run  the  truck.  In 
other  words,  it  took  half  the  wood  to  get 
if  to  market — for  transportation.  They 
take  half  a  cord  to  a  load.  It  would  seem 
that  where  one  is  really  going  into  the 
wood  business  like  this  a  big  three-ton 
truck  that  will  take  an  enormous  load  of 
dry  wood  is  often  a  paying  proposition. 
But  it  ought  to  be  dry.  It  chrtainly 
(Continued  on  Page  673) 


nt  to  talk 
to  YOU  about 

OUR  CHORES 


I  can  tell  you  how  to  lighten iy our 
chores  this  spring  and  summer.  No 
cash  required.  You  can  put  an 
Edwards  Engine  into  service  right  away  on 
j  our  pump  jack,  power  washer,  cream  separ¬ 
ator,  churn,  grindstone,  lighting  plant,  etci, 
also  on  other  heavier  summer  jobs  such  as  concrete  mixer, 
hay  press,  grain  elevator,  etc.  Then  you  can  use  this 
same  engine  for  your  fall  and  winter  work.  Relieve 
yourself  of  the  annoyance  and  drudgery  of  many  chores 
right  now  and  let  me  tell  you  about  our  FREE  TRIAL 
AND  EASY  PAYMENT  plan. 

No  Other  Engine  Like  It 

It  is  six  engines  in  one.  It  is  \l/z  H.  P.  when  you  need 
only  \Vz  H.  P.  It  is  a  dandy,  strong  6  H.  P.  for  the  8" 
feed  grinder,  wood  saw,  fodder  cutter,  small  ensilage 
cutter,  etc.  You  can  change  power  instantly  as  needed. 
Very  efficient  at  all  powers.  Easy  starting — no  cranking. 
All  moving  parts  enclosed. 

You  will  get  a  low  factory  price  on  your  Edwards  Engine 
and  you  will  get  SPECIAL  COMBINATION  BARGAIN 
PRICES  on  machinery  which  is  operated  by  Edwards 
Engines.  This  is  part  of  our  service  to  Edwards  users. 
Let  me  tell  you  about  this  remarkable  engine  and  my 
service  and  payment  plans. 

Mail  This  Coupon  Today 

THE  EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO.,  1 

112  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Please  send,  without  obligation,  complete  inform-  _ 
ation  about  the  Edwards  Engine,  your  free  trial  offer,  ! 
and  eaBy  payment  plan.  4 

■ 

.  .  ■ 


Name . 


Address. 


I 

^  . . .  ■ 


MILK  COOLER 

Milk  not  cooled  over  a 
Reid  Cooler  is  likely  not 
properly  cooled.  Get  a 
Reid  and  save  sour  milk 
losses.  By  far  the  best 
cooler;  most  easily 
cleaned.  IVe  have  added 
a  farmer's  heavy  pressure 
cooler,  tubular  type , 
to  our  line.  IVrite  for 
prices  or  ask  your 
dealer. 

A.  H.  Reid  Creamery 
and  Dairy  Supply  Co. 
69th  St.  and  Haverford  Ave. 
BoxD  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Big  Stem  Jersey  and  Porto  Rieo  Yam,  500,  $2.00; 
1.000,  $3.00,  postpaid:  5,000  by  express,  $11.00. 
Grow  some  Yams.  You  will  like  their  appeal¬ 
ing  flavor  and  delicious  sweetness.  Send  your 
order  now  and  say  when  to  ship. 

SAWYER  BROS..  R.  D.  3,  Portimouth.  Va. 


THERE'S  BIG  MONEY  IN 

4  j.  The  biggest  profit  crop  you 

■  V  I  Ja  fl*  can  raise.  We  have  some  of 

M  t\  thefineststrainsof Telephone. 
K  -A  Atl/  Alderman,  Thomas  I.axton 

■  ’  and  Gradus.  nNI  v  d>7  rn 
Per  bushel  of  56  lbs...  VMvLI  Ip  I  .DU 

Bag*  free  and  freight  prepaid  to  your  sta¬ 
tion  on  3  bushels  or  over.  Don’t  buy  cheap  seed. 
We  have  the  best  stocks  grown.  Order  now 
before  stocks  are  exhausted.  Also  write  for  low 
prices  on  best  grass-seeds. 

B.  F.  METCALF  *  SON,  Inc. 

202  W.  Genesee  St.  -  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


■■k  m  »w»  |  •  p  i  good  selection  of  choice  kind*. 

10  ROOTS  FOR  $1,  POSTPAID 
lmilLmj  David  Rodway,  llartly,  Delaware 


JOB  R1I.F-BIAOKBERRT  PLANTS— LUCRETIA. 
JOHN  W.  WEST  -  Ellendale,  Delawabr 
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|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

55  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 
55  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  Z 

E5  carpentry.  PRICE  $  1  .SO  55 

—  mm 

For  sale  by  ~ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  Wes!  30th  Street,  New  York  -5 
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Bones — A  Neglected  Form  of  Food 

There  is  one  source  of  food  which  we 
in  the  United  States  neglect  as  compared 
with  other  countries.  This  source  is 
bones.  We  feed  ground  bone  to  our  hens, 
and  the  dog  appreciates  any  bone  which 
is  small  enough  and  tender  enough  so 
that  he  can  chew  it  into  small  pieces  and 
swallow  it,  but  we  ourselves  waste  a  good 
deal  of  this  form  of  food.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  eat  bones  like  a  dog,  or  ground 
bone  like  a  hen,  but  we  could  certainly 
utilize  more  bones  in  making  soup.  We 
buy  gelatine  under  trade  names,  and  pay 
a  good  round  price  for  it,  and  then  waste 
the  same  sort  of  food  in  the  bones  we 
throw  away. 

I  have  not  the  exact  composition  of 
Bones ;  in  fact,  I  think  that  this  varies  as 
between  different  animals,  and  as  between 
different  bones  in  the  same  animal ;  but 
I  think  that  not  far  from  half  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  of  bones  is  food  material.  These 
food  materials  are  chiefly  fat  and  gelatin. 
It  is  not  usually  known  that  one  can  dis¬ 
solve  a  bone  in  a  dilute  acid,  thus  remov¬ 
ing  the  limy  portions,  and  have  the  exact 
form  of  the  bone  still  remaining  in  the 
gelatine  which  permeates  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  bone.  Gelatin  is  similar  to 
the  protein  in  meat  in  its  food  properties, 
and  since  it  is  entirely  soluble,  it  should 
also  be  completely  digestible.  It  is  even 
claimed  that  a  given  amount  of  soup  is 
more  nutritious  than  an  equal  quantity  of 
meat,  but  since  soup  is  so  variable  in  com¬ 
position,  this  should  not  be  taken  without 
more  data  as  to  what  sort  of  soup  is 
meant. 

In  the  city  there  is  a  rather  good  rea¬ 
son  why  people  do  not  make  very  much 
use  of  bones  in  private  families.  Most 
apartments  are  heated  by  steam,  and  the 
cooking  is  done  over  gas.  Gas  is  very  eco¬ 
nomical  for  cooking  those  things  which 
may  be  cooked  quickly,  but  for.  things 
which  must  simmer  for  a  day  or  so,  the 
reverse  is  true.  This  does  not  hold  good 
in  the  country.  Most  people  in  the  coun¬ 
try  depend  on  the  kitchen  stove  for  its 
full  share  of  the  heating  of  the  house. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  bones  may 
be  boiled  for  days  without  any  expense 
whatever  for  fuel. 

In  France,  where  they  make  more  or 
an  art  of  the  preparation  of  food  than 
anywhere  else,  they  have  soup  on  nearly 
every  occasion.  When  one  gets  into  the 
less-pretentious  society,  more  rather  than 
less  soup  is  used.  Soup  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  article  of  the  diet  of  the  peasants. 
They  have  varieties  of  soup  which  we 
never  hear  on  this  side. 

In  getting  the  food  material  out  of 
the  bones  they  should  be  broken  into 
moderate-sized  pieces,  and  put  into  a  large 
kettle  and  covered  with  cold  water.  This 
is  especially  important  if  there  is  meat 
in  with  the  bones,  as  is  usually  the  case. 
Hot  water  tends  to  seal  in  the  food  ma¬ 
terials,  whereas  warm  water  draws  it 
out.  The  kettle  of  bones  and  meat  is 
then  set  on  the  back  of  the  stove  and 
gradually  warmed.  After  some  hours  of 
this,  or  if  the  kettle  is  put  on  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  the  next  morning  the  kettle  may  be 
allowed  to  boil.  The  boiling  should  go 
on  for  a  day  or  two,  and  three  or  four 
days  will  hurt  nothing. 

The  liquid  may  be  used  at  once  as  soup, 
with  the  addition  of  vegetables,  rice,  etc., 
as  consomme  or  bouillon,  or  with  any 
other  desired  additions.  Any  good  cook 
book  will  give  dozens  of  recipes.  The 
liquid  may  be  strained,  set  out  to  cool 
(quickly  is  best)  and  later  skimmed  of 
the  fat,  and  the  resulting  jelly,  known  as 
stock,  used  whenever  desired  as  founda¬ 
tion  for  soup  or  addition  to  gravies,  or 
the  whole  may  be  canned  while  hot  and 
will  then  keep  indefinitely. 

The  writer  is  very  fond  of  soup,  and 
can  make  a  meal  from  soup  and  bread 
and  a  little  dessert.  There  is  too  much 
of  a  tendency  ki  the  country,  wrhen  a  meat 
animal  has  been  butchered,  to  have  meat 
every  day,  and  several  times  a  day,  until 
the  whole  family  is  physically  under  par 
from  too  much  meat-eating.  The  addition 
of  soup  to  the  diet  should  correct  this  to 
a  considei’able  extent.  a.  h.  de  graef. 

R.  N.-Y. — Very  sensible  advice.  Those 
who  have  read  “The  Voyage  of  the 
Beagle”  will  remember  that  Darwin  tells 
of  seeing  the  natives  on  the  Faulkland 
Islands  kill  and  dress  a  steer  and  burn 
the  bones  in  order  to  cook  the  meat.  After 
thoroughly  boiling  the  bones,  they  may 
be  used  as  fuel  in  the  cooking  stove,  thus 
adding  lime  and  phosphorus  to  the  ashes. 


72-Page  Farm  Catalogue 

DESCRIBES 


162  ACRES,  $7800 — Page  57.  Age  of  owner 
forces  sale  this  fine  stock  farm  ;  fine  buildings, 
100-T.  silo;  woodlot;  stream  pasture. 

COUNTRY  STORE — Page  43.  Complete  store ; 
43  acres  land,  7  cows,  2  horses,  150  chickens, 
mac  crops>  ad  store  stock  ;  Post  Office 

pays  $300  per  year ;  everything  goes  for  $9000. 

THIS  CATALOGUE 

describes  many  other  fine  farm  bargains.  Write 
at  once  for  free  copy. 

REESE  &  LINDERMAN,  41 1-R  Bulletin  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Kill  Rats  S; 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs, cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  V  IK  C  S 
and  bow  to  get  some. 


s.  C.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


Dependable 

DELCO  -LIGHT 

Jfoiti  back  to  1917  Prices 


This  Popular  Model  608 

$427 

Anywhere  in  New  York  or  New  Jersey 


Completely 

Installed 


The  Delco-Light  plant  shown 
above  will  be  installed  for  $427 
complete  anywhere  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  The  price  in¬ 
cludes  wiring  house  for  10  lights, 
with  4  drop  cords  and  6  com¬ 
plete  fixtures,  as  illustrated. 

This  Delco-Light  plant  is  of 
600  watt  capacity  —  complete 
with  80  ampere  hour  storage 
battery.  It  is  capable  of  operat¬ 
ing  30  twenty- watt  lights  contin¬ 
uously.  It  will  furnish  ample 
power  to  pump  water,  run  a 
washing  machine  or  operate  an 
electric  iron. 

$c»?7  you  can  put 

*•  LH  -s  **  l  into  your  home 
Model  No.  866  Delco-Light  and 
complete  wiring  for  15  lights. 


with  9  drop  cords  and  complete 
set  of  6  fixtures— delivered  and  set 
up — ready  to  turn  on  the  lights. 

This  plant  will  operate  as  many 
as  42  twenty- watt  lights  contin¬ 
uously.  It  will  also  operate  a 
A  H.  P.  Motor,  supplying  plenty 
of  power  for  motor-driven, 
labor-saving  appliances,  such  as 
a  deep-well  pump  or  milking 
machine. 

Take  advantage  of  this  special 
offer  now — it  is  offered  for  a 
limited  time  only.  You  can  get 
either  of  these  plants  on  a  very 
easy  payment  plan  at  small  addi¬ 
tional  cost,  if  desired.  Larger  size 
plants  are  also  manufactured 
where  a  larger  number  of  lights 
are  required. 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Domestic  Electric  Company,  43  Warren  Street,  New  York  City 
E.  B.  Dunlgan,  715  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York 

dlso  manufacturers  of  Delco-Light  TV ater  Systems,  Delco-Light  IV ashing  Machine  and  Frigidaire,  the 
Electric  Refrigerator.  All  products  made  for  32  and  110  volt  Direct  or  Alternating  Current  Service , 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


Send  me  the  details  of  the  completely  installed  prop¬ 
osition.  (Check  one  in  which  interested.) 


Delco-Light  IV ashing 
Machine  $125  f.  o.  b.  Dayton 


□  $427 


□  $527 


Name 


Address . 

County .  State. 


Midwest  Utilitor  Garden  T  ractors  fn|cm-  wlTk  fn  g 

Type.  Freight  prepaid.  JOHN  H.  OWEN,  Bex  AH11,  Savannah,  Ga. 


ft  MAKE  A  HOLLAR  kH  HOUIt.  SELL  MENItETS 

UVgniS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mendingleaka 
O w  in  all  u  t  e  n  g  i  1  a.  Sample  package  free, 

COLLETTE  MEG.  CO.,»ept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


/S 


LIME  ita  LAND 


d^t 


^JjLVKcSiV 

LIMESTONE 


4 


SOLVAY  brings  better,  greater  crops 
the  first  harvest.  SOLVAY  makes 
sour  soil  sweet  and  releases  all  fertility 
the  land  contains  to  hasten  growing 
crops  to  full  maturity. 

Most  farm  lands  need  lime,  and  none 
is  better  than  Solvay  Pulverized  Lime, 
stone  —  high  test,  non-caustic,  furnace 
dried,  and  ground  fine  to  spread  easily. 
Every  farmer  should  read  the 
Solvay  Booklet  on  Liming 
— sent  FREE  on  request. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  H.Y. 

LINE  THE 

PURSE 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  yon  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  eatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles, 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


U.S.  ARMY  "shoe" 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


gv 

you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications. 

Made  on  the  Munson  last.of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather 
soles.  Dirt,  water  and 
acid  proof.  Pay^ 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 

Money  back  if 

not  pleased.  YOU  SAVE  $2 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept  A  1 

829  First  Ave.  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
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Market  News 


and  Prices 


Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  Philadelphia  market  is  showing 
renewed  activity  after  a  rather  dull  time 
<>f  it  during  the  Winter  months.  Nearby 
Spring  vegetables  are  unusually  late,  but 
scallions,  a  little  spinach,  some  dandelion 
greens  and  rhubarb  are  coming  in,  and 
are  the  forerunner  of  more  important 
vegetables  soon  to  come.  Offerings  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  different 
States  have  been  fairly  heavy,  but  the 
movement  was  good  and  values  were  well 
maintained  on  most  products.  The  mar¬ 
ket  continued  strong  on  old  potatoes,  and 
prices  advanced  rather  sharply  on  good, 
well-graded  stock,  New'  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  round  whites  in  150-lb.  sacks 
gaining  50  to  75c  during  the  w'eek,  York 
States  bringing  $3.50  and  best  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  stock  $3.75  a  sack  on  the  10th,  the 
highest  price  so  far  this  season.  Most, 
of  the  Eastern  States  are  pretty  w'ell 
cleaned  up  of  their  good  potatoes.  New 
York  State  and  Maine  are  still  shipping, 
the  latter  State  quite  heavily,  and  a  few 
scattering  lots  are  coming  from  other 
Eastern  States,  but  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  were  also  received  from  the  West, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ptah  and  Idaho 
being  some  of  the  States  contributing  ro 
the  Philadelphia  market.  New  Florida 
potatoes  ranged  $14  to  $18  a  barrel  for 
No.  1  stock  on  the  17th,  but  the  light 
shipments  from  that  section  this  season 
to  date  have  been  a  big  factor  in  keeping 
up  the  price  of  old  potatoes.  Asparagus 
from  South  Carolina  and  California 
moved  freely,  asparagus  from  the  former 
State  ranging  $3.25  to  $6.75  per  dozen 
bunches,  the  size  of  the  asparagus  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  wide  price  difference. 
Apples  show'ed  little  change  last  week. 
The  season  on  barreled  stock  is  late,  and 
much  of  it  is  of  very  ordinary  quality, 
which  was  difficult  to  sell.  Best  New 
York  A 2% -inch  Ben  Davis  wholesaled  at 
$4  to  $4.25,  and  Pennsylvania  stock  $4.50 
to  $4.75  on  the  16th.  Old  cabbage  is  out 
of  the  way  and  new'  cabbage  showed  some 
gains.  Sweet  potato  prices  had  an  up¬ 
ward  tendency,  although  movement  was 
slow.  Louisiana  strawberries  have  been 
improving  in  quality  and  there  has  been 
a  good  market  for  them.  Spinach  sold 
well,  Virginian  working  out.  up  to  $3  a 
barrel,  and  kale  brought  $1  to  $1.50  a 
barrel.  Onions  were  dull.  The  forecast 
for  early  onions  in  Texas  is  67,000 
bushels  less  than  last  season’s  harvested 
crop,  according  to  Government  reports. 
Texas  produces  about  three-fourths  of  the 
Bermuda  type  of  onions  grown  in  this 
country.  The  Louisiana  crop  is  expected 
to  be  about,  one-third  larger  than  last  sea¬ 
son’s  production. 

J-XiGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  considerably  lighter 
last  week  and  the  available  stock  was 
kept  pretty  well  cleaned  up  from  day  to 
day.  Prices  on  nearby  eggs  showed  some 
improvement,  advancing  l%e,  to  29%c  a 
dozen  for  nearby  extra  firsts.  Western 
extra  firsts  brought  up  to  29c  the  last  of 
the  week,  but  prices  were  more  irregular 
throughout  the  week  than  on  nearby  eggs. 
There  was  considerable  delay  before  the 
cold  storage  movement  got  under  way  this 
season,  due  largely  to  unfavorable  weather 
conditions,  and  even  now  in-puts  are  not 
very  heavy.  To  the  middle  of  April  only 
about  one-third  as  many  had  been  put  in 
storage  in  Philadelphia  as  were  in  the 
public  warehouses  on  the  same  date  a 
year  ago.  The  total  for  the  four  large 
cities — New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 
and  Boston — is  about  550,000  cases,  com¬ 
pared  with  1,150.000  cases  on  April  16. 
1922.  Prices  at  country  points  have  been 
firm,  but  collections  in  some  parts  of  the 
West  are  reported  to  be  on  the  increase, 
and  with  better  weather  a  more  liberal 
movement  into  storage  may  be  looked  for 
soon.  General  price  levels,  however,  are 
not  expected  to  go  much  if  any  lower. 

Nothing  very  exciting  happened  in  the 
live  poultry  market.  Early  in  the  week 
plenty  of  fowl  was  offered  and  (he  mar¬ 
ket  eased  off  a  little,  fancy  fat  fowl  sell¬ 
ing  most  of  the  week  at  29  to  31c  a  lb., 
while  White  Leghorns  ranged  generally 
27  to  29c  a  lb.  Old  crop  chickens,  of 
course,  are  gone,  and  the  interest  now 
centers  around  Spring  broilers.  There 
were  some  fluctuations,  but  fancy  broilers 
averaging  about  1*4  lbs.  sold  generally 
around  60c  a  lb.,  and  White  Leghorns 
ranged  40  to  50c  as  to  quality.  Dressed 
poultry  receipts  were  not  heavy,  and  with 
a  fair  demand  stocks  were  kept  wrell 
cleaned  up  and  values  were  well  main¬ 
tained.  Fresh-killed  fowl,  barrel-packed 
and  dry-packed,  weighing  3  to  5  lbs., 
ranged  26  to  31c,  the  heavier  fowl  selling 
near  the  top  quotation.  Nearby  chickens, 
weighing  5  lbs.  or  over,  were  valued  at 
31  to  32c.  with  staggy,  coarse  and  small 
stock  selling  as  low  as  19c.  Some  S-lb. 
capons,  box-packed,  from  the  West, 
brought  as  high  as  39  to  40c.  and  barrel- 
packed  stock  35  to  3Ge  a  lb.  C old  storage 
holdings  of  poultry  continue  heavy.  Gov¬ 
ernment  reports  showing  over  3.600.000 
lbs.,  or  1.000.060  lbs.  more  than  was  in 
storage  in  Philadelphia  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  have  been  light,  and  with 
a  good  demand  supplies  were  kept  well 
cleaned  up.  Timothy  hay  ruled  firm  at 
$23  a  ton  for  No.  1,  and  $21  to  $22  for 
second  grade  stock.  No.  1  light  clover 


mixed  was  also  valued  at  $21  to  $22,  and 
heavy  mixed  at  $19  a  ton.  Bye  straw 
continues  to  hold  up  well,  No.  1  straight 
rye  bringing  $27  and  wheat  and  oat 
straw  $15.50  per  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  OTY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c;  kettle  roasts,  lb, 
14c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  round 
steak,  lb.,  23c;  sirloin,  lb.,  24c;  veal  cut¬ 
lets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c;  veal 
hocks,  lb.,  18c;  pork  loin,  lb.,  25c;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  28c;  sliced  ham,  lb.,  35c;  fresh 
ham,  lb.,  32c;  frankforts,  lb.,  20c;  rab¬ 
bits,  live,  lb.,  25c;  dressed,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry-Chickens,  lb.,  35c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  33c;  geese,  lb.,  32c;  ducks,  lb., 
32c;  day-old  chicks,  each,  18  to  20c. 

Dressed  Poultry — -Chickens,  lb.,  40c; 
fowls,  lb.,  38c ;  ducks,  lb.,  36c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white  and  brown,  29c; 
duck  eggs,  35c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk, 
qt.,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt., 
80c;  butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb., 
54c;  best  dairy,  lb.,  53c;  dairy,  in  jars, 
lb.,  52c ;  cheese,  cream,  lb.,  32c ;  cottage 
cheese,  5c. 

Pie  apples,  peck,  50c;  best  apples,  bu., 
$1.75;  tomatoes,  lb-,  15c;  cucumbers, 
three  for  25c;  asparagus,  bunch,  20c; 
parsnips,  lb.,  4c;  cauliflower,  each,  15c; 
potatoes,  peck,  30c;  bu.,  $1.10;  dandelion 
greens,  lb.,  10c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  10c;  rad¬ 
ishes.  bunch,  8c;  lettuce,  per  head,  10c; 
per  bunch,  10c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 
spinach,  peck,  40c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  celery, 
bunch,  lO  to  12c;  cabbage.,  lb.,  4c;  car¬ 
rots,  lb.,  4c ;  beets,  lb.,  3c ;  beans,  lb., 
1214c;  onions,  green,  bunch,  10c;  vege 
table  oysters,  bunch,  10c;  new  cabbage, 
lb.,  10c. 

Honey,  clover,  card,  22c;  strained,  lb., 
18c;  maple  _ syrup,  gal.,  $2.75;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  35c;  popcorn,  3  lbs.  for  25c; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb..  5c;  walnuts,  qt.,  15c. 

Hyacinths,  pot,  25  to  35c;  large  pots, 
75c  to  $1  ;  tulips,  pot,  35  to  75c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  13  to  14c;  heavy,  lb., 
9  to  11c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  mutton, 
lb.,  20  to  25c;  lamb,  lb.,  20  to  30c;  beef, 
lb.,  6  to  7c. 

Live  Poultry— Ducks,  lb.,  25  to  35c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  25  to  35c ;  fowls,  lb.,  25 
to  35c;  geese,  lb.,  20c;  guinea  hens,  each, 
75c  to  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry- — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to  55c; 
chickens,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  fowls,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  geese,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  rabbits,  lb., 
40<\ 

Cheese,  40c ;  butter,  55  to  60c;  eggs, 
28  to  30c ;  duck  eggs,  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3 ;  beans,  bu.,  $4 
to  $6  beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  carrots, 
bu..  60  to  75c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  75c 
to  $1 ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  80c  to  $1.25 ; 
garlic,  lb.,  10c;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c; 
per  cap,  20  to  25c;  lettuce,  leaf,  box,  $2 
to  $3;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $3; 
onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  green,  doz. 
bunches,  50c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c; 
potatoes,  bu.,  70c  to  $1.10;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  rutabagas,  bu.,  $1 ;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bunches.  70  to  75c. 

Hay.  No.  1.  ton.  $18  to  $20;  No.  2, 
$17:  No.  3,  $15.  Straw,  ton.  $14  to  $17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.25;  oats,  60c;  corn,  bu., 
95c ;  buckwheat,  per  100  lbs,  $2. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  10  to  15c; 
forequarters,  lb..  8  to  11c;  hindquarters. 
12  to  17c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  11  to 
13c ;  heavy,  9  to  10c ;  Spring  lambs,  lb., 
25  to  27c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  16  to  18c; 
mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  veal.  lb..  16  to  18c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb..  26  to  28c; 
colored,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  fowls,  lb.,  26  to 
30c;  old  roosters,  lb..  15  to  18c;  guinea 
fowl,  each.  30  to  50c;  pigeons,  each,  15 
to  20c;  ducks,  lb.,  23  to  28c;  geese,  lb., 
18  to  22c;  rabbits,  per  pair,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  42  to  45c ; 
eggs,  27  to  30c. 

Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  seconds, 
bu..  75c  to  $1;  apples,  per  bbl ..  $4  to  $7 ; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50  to  75c ;  per  100 
heads,  $4  to  $5;  Danish,  per  ton,  $40  to 
$45 ;  carrots,  bu.,  60  to  80c ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  75c  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads, 
50  to  60c;  Boston,  doz.  heads.  $2  to  $2.50; 
onions,  dry,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  green, 
doz.  bunches.  25  to  30c ;  Bermuda  onions, 
per  crate.  $4  to  $4.25;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.10;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  rhu¬ 
barb.  doz.,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  spinach,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  tomatoes,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  par¬ 
snips.  bu.  $1  to  $1.10;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches.  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow.  $7;  white  marrow,  $8.50:  red 
kidney,  $7  ;  white  kidney,  $8:  pea,  $6.50; 
medium.  $6.50;  yellow  eye.  $6.50;  im¬ 
perials,  $6. 

Seeds — Clover,  large,  bu..  $15.60  to 
$16;  medium,  $15  35  to  $15.75;  Timothv, 
bu..  $4.25  to  $4  60:  Alfalfa.  $13.50  to 
$14  50:  Alsike,  $13.50  to  $14.50. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.30;  corn,  bu., 
92  to  93c ;  oats,  54  to  55c ;  rye,  bu..  90 
to  95c;  Timothy  hay.  ton.  $20  to  $22, 
Straw,  ton.  $14  to  $15. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  continued  cold  weather  has  had 
small  influence  on  the  nroduee  markets, 
but,  it  has  held  general  work  back,  so 
that  the  middle  of  April  is  past,  with  no 
real  sign  of  Spring.  Prices  have  not 


changed  much  of  late.  Southern  fruits 
are  plentiful. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  steady ;  creamery,  49  to  53c ; 
dairy,  38  to  45c ;  crocks,  40  to  45c ;  com¬ 
mon,  30  to  35c.  Cheese,  active ;  new 
daisies,  _23  to  24c ;  flats  and  longhorns, 
24  to  25c;  limburger.  31  to  32c.  Eggs, 
firm  ;  hennery.  28  to  30c;  State  and  West¬ 
ern  candled.  26  to  28c ;  duck  eggs,  35  to 
40c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  active ;  turkeys,  35  to 
41c;  fowl,  28  to  32c;  capons,  32  to  35c; 
broilers,  36  to  46c;  chickens,  24  to  32c; 
old  roosters,  22  to  23c;  ducks,  25  to  28c; 
geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry,  steady ; 
turkeys.  30  to  35c;  fowls,  24  to  28c; 
chickens,  22  to  30c;  old  roosters,  17  to 
18c;  ducks,  24  to  28c;  geese,  20  to  22c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady ;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.50;  other  named  sorts,  $1.75  to  $2, 
except  Greenings,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  seconds, 
75c  to  $1 ;  Western,  bu.  box,  $1.50  to 
$2.50.  Potatoes,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu., 
90c  to  $1.10;  Bermudas,  bbl.,  $18  to  $22; 
sweets,  Southern,  hamper,  75c  to  $1.75. 

BERRIES 

Strawberries,  scarce,  Florida,  qt.,  25 
to  50c;  Louisiana,  erate,  $4  to  $5.  Cran¬ 
berries,  Cape  Cod,  50-lb.  box,  $2  to  $2.50. 

BEAN  S — O  NIO  N  S 

Beans,  dull :  white  kidney,  marrow, 
cwt.,  $10  to  $11 ;  red  kidney,  $8.50  to 
$9.50;  pea,  medium,  $7.50  to  $8.  Onions, 
steady ;  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  yel¬ 
low,  cwt.,  $2.50  to  $4 ;  Spanish,  small 
crate,  $2  to  $2.25;  Bermuda,  crate,  $4 
to  $4.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  active ;  artichokes,  crate, 
$4  to  $5 ;  asparagus,  doz.  bunches,  $4  to 
$6 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper,  $5 
to  $6 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  doz.  bunches, 
$1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  cwt..  $2.50  to  $3; 
new,  Florida,  hamper,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  celery,  Flor¬ 
ida,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  carrots,  bu., 
80  to  90e;  Florida,  hamper.  $2  to  $2.50; 
cucumbers,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  endive,  lb- 
15  to  30c;  lettuce,  hothouse,  crate,  $1 
to  $1.50 :  iceberg,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  60  to  75c;  par¬ 
snips,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peas,  crate, 
$5.75  to  $6 ;  peppers,  box.,  $4  to  $6 ;  pie¬ 
plant,  California,  box.  $3  to  $4.25  ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c ;  shallots, 
doz.  bunches,  50  to  80c;  spinach,  bu..  $1 
to  $1.35;  tomatoes,  Florida,  crate.  $3.75 
to  $4.50 ;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.77T;  yellow,  bu..  70  to  80c:  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bunches,  80c  to  $1 ;  water¬ 
cress,  doz.  bunches,  45  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  active ;  white  comb,  17  to  22c ; 
dark,  12  to  16c.  Maple  products,  active; 
sugar,  lb.,  20  to  28c;  syrup,  gal..  $1.25 
to  $2. 

FEED 

Hay  steady ;  Timothv.  bulk.  ton.  $20 
to  $23 ;  straw.  $10  ro  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
cariot,  ton,  $33 ;  middlings.  $33 ;  red  dog, 
$37 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $46.60 ;  oilmeal. 
$42;  hominy,  $35.50;  gluten.  $40.50;  oat 
feed,  $19  ;  rye  middlings.  $33.50.  j.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

Aptil  19,  1923 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  price  for  April  Class  1  fluid 
milk.  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile  zone. 
$2.80  per  100  lbs  :  Class  2,  for  cream 
and  ice  cream,  $2.20. 


butter 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 
Good  to  choice.  . . 
Lower  grades.... 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  good.. 

Packing  stock  . 

New  Zealand  . 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  specials, 

held  . 

Average  run  .... 

Fresh  specials . 

Average  run  .... 
Skims  . ■ 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  f’cy 
Medium  to  good... 
Mix’d  col’s,  n’by,  b’st 

Gathered,  best . 

Common  to  good.  . 
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Parsley,  bbl.  , 
Parsnips,  bbl. 
Peas,  bu.  bkt. 
Eggplant,  bu. 
Lettuce,  bu.  . . 
Onions,  100  11 
Peppers,  bu.  . 
Radishes,  bu.  1 
Spinach,  bbl.  . 


Turnips,  bu.  . . 
Cucumbers,  bu. 
Kale,  bbl.  .  .  . . 


State,  180  lbs. 
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DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 37 

m 

.38 

Common  to  good. . 

.30 
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Broilers,  best,  lb. . . 
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Fair  to  good . 
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Fowls  . 
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Capons,  best  . 
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Fair  to  good . 
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Roosters  . 
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Ducks  . 
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Geese  . 
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Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs., 
doz . 
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8  to  9  lbs . 
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FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.  bkt . 75 
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Baldwin,  bbl . 
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Albemarle  . 
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Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl.. 
Cranberries,  bbl .... 
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Ivumquats,  qt . 
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Strawberries,  qt. ... . 
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COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best . 

.16 
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.17 

Common  to  good.  . 
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Lambs,  hothouse,  ea. 
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11.00 

Roasting  pigs  . 
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Pork  . 
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HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy  24.00  (d>  25.00 

No.  2  .  21.00  (d)  23.00 

No.  3  .  18.00  20.00 

Straw,  rye  .  30.00  (d  32.00 

Oat  .  14.00  @  15.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk- 

Grade  A,  bottled,  qt .  .18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt .  .15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt .  .10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt....,,..  .11 

Certified,  qt .  .28 

Certified,  pt .  .17 

Buttermilk,  qt .  .10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt .  .30 

Butter,  best  . 57  @  -.58 

Cheese  . 32  <d.  .37 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 48  @  .50 

Gathered  . 39  @  .45 

Fowls  . 35  (g)  .40 

Chickens,  lb . 45  @  .55 

Turkeys,  lb . 48  @  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . .03  (d  .05 

Onions,  lb . 05  <d  .10 

Lettuce,  head  . 10  (d  .15 

Cabbage,  head  . 10  @  .15 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  c-arlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  track  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  April  16,  1923,  according  to  the 
New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feeds  all  in 
100-lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Branch- 
ville,  Belvidere,  Mt.  Holly,  Montclair, 
Milford,  Washington,  Ilighbridge,  French- 
town,  Sussex,  Flemington,  Trenton,  New¬ 
ton,  Lafayette,  Hackettstown,  Belle 
Meade,  Lebanon,  Califon,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Perth  Amboy.  Morristown. 
Dover.  Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somerville 
and  Newark : 


1 0.25  (d  11.00 

8  00  (d  8.25 

8.35  (d\  8.50 

8.50  (d  9.50 

8  00  <d  8.25 

LIVE  POULTRY 

. 28  @  ;29 

.55  (a}  .70 

.15  m  .16 

.12  (a)  .15 

.40  (d  .45 

.28  <d  .30 

VEGETABLES 
Asparagus,  doz.  bobs 


Cabbage,  new,  %-bbl. 
bkt . 


Marrow,  100  lbs. 

Pea  . 

Bed  kidney  . .  .  . 
White  kidney  .  .  . 
Yellow  eye  . 


Fowls,  lb . 

Spring  broilers 

Roosters  . 

Geese  . 

Turkeys  . 

Ducks  . 


No.  2  white  oats . 

No.  3  white  oats..... 
No.  2  yellow  corn.  .  .  . 
No.  3  yellow  corn.  . .  . 


Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  W.  bran.  .  .  . 
Spring  middlings 

Red  dog  flour. . . 

Soft  W.  W.  middlings 

Flour  middlings . 

White  hominy  . 

Yellow*  hominv  . . 


4.00 

(d 

7.50 

36% 

cottonseed  meal . 

48  10 

2.00 

<d 

3.50 

41% 

cottonseed  meal . 

51 .85 

1.00 

<d 

1.35 

43% 

cottonseed  meal . 

54.10 

31% 

linseed  meal . 

45.10 

1.75 

@ 

3.50 

34% 

linseed  meal . 

46.10 

Per  Bu. 
$0.56% 
.56% 
.99% 
.97% 
Per  Ton 
$35.90 

37.40 
35  90 
41 .65 

38.90 
38  40 

36.40 

35.90 
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Day  by  Day  in  Every  Way 


FRICK  MACHINERY 

is  giving  better  service.  Beginning 
with  1853,  each  succeeding  year 
showed  improvements  in  design  and 
construction,  and  today,  as  always, 
the  name  “FRICK”  stands  for  every¬ 
thing  that  is  good,  sturdy  and  re¬ 
liable  in  Farm  Power  Machinery. 

Manufacturers  of  Gas  Tractors, 
Threshers,  Steam  Traction  and 
Portable  Engines  and  Saw-Mills  in 
sizes  to  suit  every  requirement. 

Details  and  Points  of  Merit 
are  found  in  our  new  catalog 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  W.  Main  Street,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


S  SMITHI 

*  SPRAYERS 


Just  walk  and  press  the  nozzl. 
—no  work — no  trouble. 

^BANNER 

COMPtlESJED  AIR  5PUAYEJ* 

For  spraying  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  trees,  grapes  and 
berries.  For  whitewashing,  spray¬ 
ing,  disinfectant,  fly  oil,  etc.,  for 
washing  autos  and  windows — It 
does  many  jobs  and  does  every 
job  well. 

Galvanized  steel  or  solid  brass 
tank  holds  four  gallons  —  a  few 
strokes  of  pump  compresses  air 
enough  to  discharge  contents — 
brass  non-clog  nozzle^ — fine  mist 
or  coarse  spray  as  desired. 

Sold  by  hardware,implement 
and  seed  stores — Insist  on  a  genu¬ 
ine  Smith  Bannertoinsure  against 
disappointment.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you.wnte  us  direct. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

70  Main  Street.  Utica.  N.Y. 


Wonderful  New 
Garden  Machine, 

Puts  an  end  to  the  slow,  tiresome  '' 
back-breaking  work.  Enables  yoi 
to  grow  far  better  gardens. 

RARKFR  WEEDER,  MULCHER 
DHIVIVUl  AND  cultivator  „ 

Simply  push  along  the  rows  (like'  ^  ^ 

a  Iawnmower).  8  blades  revolving  against  undi 
ground  knife  destroy  the  weeds  and  In  the  san 
operation  chop  up  clods  and  crusted  surface  ir 
a  level,  moisture -retaining  mulch.  Intensi 
eultiva  tion.  “Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.'  ’  A  boy  c 
run  it,  do  more  and  better  work  than  10  men  wi 

hoes.  Guards  prote 

leaves.  Shovels  for  deeper  cu 
vntion.  Inexpensive.  Usedbythi 
Fsands  of  market  gardeners,  experimi 
stations,  town  and  farm  gardens 
ii  FREE  BOOK  — Tells  how  to  get  I 
.finest  possible  garden  results.  Illustrat 
describes  BARKER;  gives  prices  i 
livered,  etc.  Write  today  for  this  va 
gable  free  book. 


BARKER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  57 
DAVID  CITY,  HEAR. 


POnriNA  GOOD  QUALITY 

nuur  iihu  rolls  in  one  piece 

Smooth,  I  ply,  85c.  Heavy  slate  aurface,  S1.75, 
slate  surface  shingle.  Remnants,  S3.  Send  for 
complete  roofing  catalog.  397  Walden  Ave.,  BUFFALO 
HOUSE  WRECKING  &  SALVAGE  COMPANY.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 


Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke. . .  .$3.25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Bull .  2.60 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 

Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk _ 2.40 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 

Turkey  Book,  Lamon .  1.75 

Poultry,  Richardson .  1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


More  About  Canning  Meat  and  Vegetables 

The  “knowing  how”  to  can  success¬ 
fully,  whether  it  be  meat,  fruit  or  vege¬ 
tables,  is  something  -we  are  all  interested 
in,  and  as  I  have  had  some  experience  I 
hope  I  may  join  the  others  and  tell  my 
way  of  canning  meat. 

The  cold  pack  method  is  always  sure 
to  keep  and  easier  to  do,  and  when  can¬ 
ning  beef  by  placing  a  piece  o'f  suet  on 
top  before  sterilizing  there  is  always 
plenty  that  rises  at  the  top  of  liquor.  I 
would  not  think  it  safe  to  open  a  jar  of 
meat  after  sterilizing  unless  it  was  re¬ 
cooked  an  hour  or  more,  as  sometimes 
one  has  to  do,  if,  when  testing  the  cans 
before  storing,  there  are  some  unsealed. 
This  seldom  happens  when  the  wire  top 
cans  are  used,  however,  and  I  use  noth¬ 
ing  else  for  meat  or  vegetables,  and  not 
very  much  for  fruit. 

All  meats — beef,  veal,  pork,  chicken  or 
any  fowl,  wild  game  or  mutton — can  be 
canned  successfully,  either  'by  the  cold 
pack  method  or  different  ways  of  cooking 
and  canning  afterwards.  Mrs.  E.  H.  G., 
on  page  282,  asks  if  anyone  knows  that 
the  cooked  meat  will  keep  with  less  cook¬ 
ing.  Yes,  it  will.  For  cooked  meat 
sterilize  only  half  as  long  as  you  would 
using  the  cold  pack  method.  As  beef 
and  old  hens  take  four  hours,  two  hours 
is  long  enough  if  cooked  first.  Pork  and 
young  cockerels  three  hours ;  so  sausage, 
tenderloin  or  chicken,  fried  first  and  ster¬ 
ilized,  l1/^  hours  is  sufficient. 

I  have  a  way  of  cooking  chicken  in 
the  late  Summer  and  Fall,  when  there 
are  several  to  be  disposed  of.  that  I  would 
like  to  pass  on,  and  is  a  way  we  never 
tire  of,  as  one  does  of  the  fricassee.  After 
cutting  up  as  for  the  fricassee,  and 
washed  and  drained,  I  place  some  butter 
and  lard  or  meat  drippings  in  spider  or 
skillet  and  let  get  hot,  then  put  in  the 
pieces  of  chicken  and  let  brown  on  both 
sides,  adding  water  and  seasoning  and 
covering  for  a  while.  If  very  young, 
when  the  water  boils  out  the  meat  will 
be  tender;  otherwise  turn  the  meat,  add 
more  water  and  boil  down  and  fry.  It 
is  of  delicious  flavor,  and  fine  brown 
gravy  to  thicken  and  serve  with  it.  I 
canned  some  o'f  this  meat  last  Fall,  and 
it  is  the  best  ever.  As  I  added  no  liquor 
to  can,  it  is  solid  meat  and  ready  for 
luncheon  served  cold,  or  one  can  warm 
it  up  in  a  little  butter  and  have  delicious 
fried  chicken  in  a  few  minutes.  When 
the  cockerels  are  too  large  for  the  frying, 
after  the  searing  on  each  side  and  sea¬ 
soning,  add  the  water,  cover  and  place 
in  the  oven  and  bake  until  tender.  It  is 
just  as  good,  or  better. 

Bacon  may  be  sliced  and  packed  in  the 
dried  beef  jars  that  we  have  so  many  of, 
but  one  has  to  be  very  particular  to  pack 
it  tight  enough  so  no  air  is  left  in.  and 
covered  with  hot  bacon  fat  till  full.  A 
better  way  is  to  fry  first,  packing  in  cans 
and  covering  with  the  grease,  putting  on 
rubber  and  top,  seal,  and  turn  cans  up¬ 
side  down  to  cool.  It  is  fine  to  have  in 
the  Summer,  and  the  latter  way  is  sure 
to  keep. 

Cauliflower  is  canned  the  same  way  as 
any  greens  or  cabbage.  Blanch  20  min¬ 
utes,  plunge  in  cold  water,  cut  up  and 
pack  tight  in  cans ;  add  one  teaspoon  salt 
to  quart  cans  and  sterilize  90  minutes 
hot  water  bath  outfit,  or  one  hour  5  lbs. 
pressure  in  steam  pressure  canner. 

•Sweet  potatoes  can  be  canned  by  cook¬ 
ing  and  plunging  into  cold  water,  remov¬ 
ing  the  skins  and  packing  in  sterilized 
jars,  adding  a  teaspoon  of  salt  to  a  quart 
can.  and  cooking  1%  hours  in  hot  water 
bath  or  steam  cooker,  or  one  hour  in 
steam  pressure  cooker,  5  lbs.  pressure. 
Directions  say  pack  in  whole  or  sliced, 
but  it  is  better  to  mash  and  pack  cans 
full,  same  as  squash  or  pumpkin,  adding 
salt,  but  no  water. 

Beef  suet  may  be  canned  for  suet  pud¬ 
ding  next  Summer  by  measuring  two 
cups  of  suet  and  one  cup  of  molasses, 
mixing  thoroughly  in  basin  so  that  each 
ground  piece  of  suet  is  coated  with  the 
molasses.  Place  in  cans,  heat  rubber, 
and  seal.  When  using  the  first  cupful 
from  can  will  not  have  much  molasses  on 
it,  so  nearly  a  full  cup  of  molasses  will 
be  needed  in  making  the  pudding,  blit  the 
other  cupful  is  all  right. 

For  mincemeat  I  use  sweet  apples, 
three  quarts  of  ground  apples  to  three 
cups  of  ground  moat,  three  cups  of  sugar 
and  1%  cups  of  molasses,  five  teaspoons 
salt,  five  teaspoons  cinnamon,  three  tea¬ 
spoons  cloves,  allspice,  %  lb.  raisins.  I 
add  two  cups  jelly  and  pear  pickle  juice, 
boiled  down,  and  always  some  of  the 
meat  liquor,  which  helps  make  it  richer 
and  better,  and  we  think  it  is  as  good  as 
when  oranges  and  other  high-priced 
fruit  are  used. 

Our  sausage  recipe  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  I  will  give  it.  To  10  lbs.  of  meat 
measure  out  seven  level  tablespoons  salt, 
one  level  tablesoon  soda,  two  level  table¬ 
spoons  ginger,  six  level  teaspoons  black 
pepper,  three  level  teaspoons  sage,  one 
level  teaspoon  saltpeter,  one-half  cup  of 
flour.  Mix  all  together  before  adding  to 
meat,  and  I  pack  it  into  cans  what  I 
wish  to  can  by  cold  pack  method,  then 
also  fry  some  and  can  while  fresh.  The 
flour  helps  hold  the  sausage  together 
and  absorbs  some  of  the  fat. 

New  York.  mrs.  a.  w.  j. 


them  every  time 


T*  “TALL’S  Nicotine  Sulphate 
■*"  kills  plant  lice  and  simi¬ 
lar  insects.  You  can  depend 


upon  it  to  rid  your  trees  of 
these  pests.  Being  a  vege¬ 
table  extract,  it  will  not  harm 
fruit,  flower  or  foliage. 

It  is  very  economical  also. 
Made  up  as  a  spray,  it  costs 
less  than  2c.  a  gallon. 

Buy  from  your  dealer.  If 
he  is  not  supplied,  send  us 
your  order  along  with  his 
name. 

Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 
lilt  East  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


/ 


NICOTINE  SULPHATE 


Long-Time  Farm  Loans 

This  Bank  has  loaned  to  the  farmers  in  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  over  $25,000,000  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  them  over  $137,000  in  dividends. 

If  you  operate  your  own  farm  or  intend  to  purchase  a  farm,  we  are 
prepared  to  make  a  long-time,  easy-payment  loan.  Interest  at  5'/2%. 
Payments  semi-annually.  Loans  run  for  33  years  but  can  be  paid  at 
borrowers’  option  any  time  after  5  years.  Local  representative  in 
every  district. 

Look  ahead!  If  you  will  need  a  loan  this  season  write  now  for  information. 

The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  o/SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth 


Price  $1.00 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“Consecrated  Ground'’ 

Past  I 

The  papers  have  reported  the  death  of 
Lord  Carnarvon,  who  conducted  the  work 
of  digging  into  the  tomb  of  that  old  Egyp¬ 
tian  king.  It  is  stated  that  Carnarvon 
was  bitten  by  some  venomous  insect. 
Blood  poisoning  set  in,  and  death  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  reports  do  not  seem  to  be 
clear,  but  I  understand  this  seems  to  be 
the  accepted  story.  It  is  entirely  prob¬ 
able.  Human  life  has  been  taken  in  that 
way  before  now.  There  are  a  number  of 
insects  which  seem  to  be  nearly  as  deadly 
as  rattlesnakes  to  certain  humans  who 
are  peculiarly  susceptible.  There  are 
cases  where  mosquitoes  have  actually 
killed  people.  Most  of  us  know  people 
who  suffer  for  life  with  malaria  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  mosquito  bites.  The  story  seems 
very  probable  to  me.  The  death  of  (  arnar- 
von  resulted  from  natural  causes.  There 
are  those,  however,  who  will  not  have  it 
so.  They  say  that  something  of  the  super¬ 
natural  entered  into  this  case.  They  think 
the  old  king’s  grave  was  desecrated,  and 
that  some  poison  or  secret  charm  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  tomb  was  really  responsible 
for  Carnarvon’s  death.  And  this  feeling 
does  not  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  I  hear  people  of  this  age,  intelli¬ 
gent  and  well-read  folks,  who  think  that 
a  grave  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  that  he 
who  mutilates  or  removes  it  either  through 
curiosity  or  for  gain,  comes  under  the 
spell  of  a  curse  which  will  take  his  life 
or  blight  the  most  valuable  thing  he  pos¬ 
sesses.  You  may  believe  what  you  like 
about  it,  but  I  have  seen  some  curious 
things  work  out,  and  I  have  heard  some 
strange  tales  from  country  people  about 
the  neglected  graveyards  one  often  sees 
in  the  back  country.  I  know  plenty  of 
people  who  will  never  believe  that  Lord 
Carnarvon  died  from  the  effect  of  an  in¬ 
sect’s  bite.  They  will  tell  you  that  stern 
judgment  fell  upon  him  because  he  was 
responsible  for  rifling  the  grave. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Most  of  us  who  have  traveled  about  the 
country  have  noticed  the  little  family 
graveyards  scattered  here  and  there,  often 
on  lonely  farms.  There  are  many  of  them 
where  I  live  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  and 
I  have  seen  many  more  in  the  Middle 
West.  They  generally  occupy  some  little 
hill  or  mound  in  a  lonely  corner  of  the 
farm.  I  often  think  that  the  original  lo¬ 
cation  was  decided  upon  as  a  compromise 
between  the  thrift  of  the  farmer  and  the 
reverence  and  natural  love  of  beauty  of  his 
wife.  Very  likely  the  farmer  wanted  some 
place  on  the  poorest  soil — a  place  which 
would  least  interfere  with  the  plow.  Thus 
he  voted  for  some  old  pasture — some  worn 
out  and  lonely  field,  a  fit  resting  place  for 
pioneers,  worn  out  and  broken  in  the 
struggle  for  life.  The  woman  must  have 
had  some  idea  of  beauty  and  greater  re¬ 
spect,  for  the  dead.  She  wanted  the  beauty 
spot  of  the  farm — some  little  hill  or 
mound  with  a  view  over  the  surrounding 
country,  and  good  soil  where  trees  and 
flowers  might  grow.  I  once  heard  a  de¬ 
bate  between  a  farmer  and  his  wife  over 
this. 

"What  odds  does  it  make,”  said  the 
farmer,  "where  they  are  buried,  Who’s 
going  to  care?  There  isn’t  anything  pretty 
about  death,  anyway.  What’s  the  use  in 
using  good,  fruitful  soil  for  something 
that  won’t  produce  any  crop?  Use  the 
poorest  soil  you  have  got  for  a  grave¬ 
yard,  says  I.” 

His  wife  could  not  agree ;  she  wanted 
to  use  a  beautiful  little  hill  south  of  the 
house,  where  great  maples  grew,  and 
where  the  birds  loved  to  congregate. 

"I  do  not  think  so,  John.  I  think  we 
should  give  the  best  we  have  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  dead.  They  have  only  passed 
away  from  us  for  a  time.  We  want  our 
children  and  all  who  follow  us  to  remem¬ 
ber  them  kindly.  Thev  are  entitled  to  the 
best  this  farm  can  offer  as  our  sacrifice 
to  their  memory.  It  will  strengthen  and 
beautify  the  lives  of  all  our  children  and 
their  children  if  we  feel  that  we  have 
left  this  beauty  spot  for  them  to  cherish 
and  maintain.  It  will  be  just  like  a 
temple,  such  as  ancient  people  had  for 
worship.” 

John  grumbled  quite  a  little. 

"Were  not  living  in  ancient,  times. 
This  is  a  bread-and-butter  age.  There  is 
mighty  little  beauty  about  farming,  I  can 
tell  you.  What  do  we  cai-e  what  coming 
strangers  think  of  us?  That’s  the  best 
spot  on  the  farm  for  our  new  barn.  1 
hate  to  have  it  turned  into  a  boneyard.” 

There  was  more  of  it.  but  the  woman, 
backed  by  her  daughter,  finally  won.  The 
baby  was  the  first  to  be  buried  there. 
Now  whenever  I  see  these  old  abandoned 
graveyards  I  think  of  that  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  the  farmer  and  his  wife.  Evidently 


the  men  win  out  on  the  argument  in 
some  cases. 

***** 

I  think  the  woman’s  argument  won 
years  ago  on  that  hillside  farm  in  New 
England  which  I  have  in  mind,  as  1 
write  this.  In  pioneer  days  the  farms 
were  far  apart.  There  were  few,  if  any, 
public  cemeteries,  and  farmers  laid  their 
dead  away  in  private  burying-grounds. 
It  seemed  most  fitting  that  the  worn  and 
weary  body  should  finally  rest  in  the 
bosom  of  the  small  piece  of  “God’s  Acre” 
which  these  sturdy  hands  had  tried  to 
snatch  away  from  Nature  to  utilize  as 
a  home.  Other  generations  who  took  up 
the  struggle  for  the  home  also  took  up 
the  habit,  until  many  of  these  little  farm 
graveyards  were  crowded  full.  Now  they 
‘are  abandoned.  The  rude  stones  are 
broken,  and  time  has  eaten  them  so  that 
names  and  dates  are  hard  to  read.  Brush 
and  briars  have  broken  in  to  monopolize 
the  place.  The  little  graveyard  J  speak 
of  must  have  been  selected  by  a  very 
tender-hearted  woman.  It  stands  at  the 
top  of  a  little  hill.  All  around  it  the 
land  slopes  gently  away  into  a  beautiful 
rolling  country,  thickly  wooded  with  pine 
and  spruce.  One  might  even  think  that 
ages  ago  the  blind,  cruel,  grinding  forces 
of  the  glaciers  crashing  down  to  the  ocean 
were  moved  by  some  impulse  to  leave  this 
beauty  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Here  and  there  you  see  a  little  cleared 
space  with,  the  brown  of  plowed  land 
and  the  green  of  living  crops.  There  are 
farmhouses  here  and  there  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  You  see  smoke  rising  from  them 
by  day.  At  sunset  there  are  sparkles  of 
light  where  the  sun  strikes  the  windows, 
and  at  night  the  lights  of  home  shine 
out.  A  little  brook  or  river  winds  down 
the  valley  below  the  hill.  On  still  nights 
its  waters  laugh  and  chatter  as  they 
tumble  over  the  stones.  When  the  wind 
rises  there  comes  a  low,  moaning  sound 
from  the  pine  trees.  Surely  an  ideal 
resting  place  for  the  dead.  A  person 
with  imagination  would  seem  very  close 
to  loved  ones  who  have  passed  on  with 
the  moonlight  gilding  this  lonely  place 
and  the  ripple  of  the  water  and  the  moan¬ 
ing  of  the  trees. 

*  *  *  *  * 

For  three;  generations  this  old  farm  was 
occupied  by  a  sturdy  race  of  men  and 
women.  They  kept  the  fields  clean,  main¬ 
tained  the  stone  walls  and  lived  on  their 
hillside  free  and  independent  as  kings. 
As  their  lives  passed  on  into  the  groat 
mystery  which  lies  beyond  the  grave 
their  bodies  were  buried  on  the  hill  where 
the  river  and  the  birds  sang  and  the  wind 
hummed  through  the  trees.  Then  some¬ 
thing  happened.  The  clock  of  the  family 
seemed  to  run  down.  It  may  have  been 
consumption,  the  hand  of  fate  or  what 
not,  but  there  came  a  day  when  all  but 
one  of  the  great  family  of  children  lay  in 
the  graveyard  under  the  murmuring  trees, 
beside  the  laughing  brook.  And  the  one 
who  was  left  seemed  to  be  some  sort  of 
a  changeling,  for  he  surelv  was  not  of  the 
old  stock.  Where  he  came  from  was  a 
mystery.  For  years  and  years  the  boys 
of  this  sturdy  family  had  been  natural 
farmers.  They  knew  just  when  corn  or 
oats  should  be  planted,  and  it  was  a  joy 
with  them  to  go  forth  with  cultivator  and 
hoe  and  fight  off  the  weeds  and  grass 
which  lurked  on  the  hillside  soil,  ever 
ready  to  strangle  out  the  corn.  This  boy 
did  not  seem  able  to  learn.  lie  was  a 
dreamer,  thoroughly  unfitted  for  the  life 
which  had  been  prepared  tor  him.  For 
the  family  pride  was  built  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  this  old  farm.  Family  pride  is  a 
sacred  thing,  and  the  "ancestral  acres” 
must  be  worked  as  they  always  have 
been,  or  ruin,  black  and  blasting,  will 
fall  upon  the  family.  The  boy  might  be 
a  born  poet  or  lawyer  or  a  king  of  finance 
in  the  making,  but  in  the  stern  philosophy 
of  his  parents  there  was  only  one  life 
work  for  him.  That  was  to  stay  on  the 
rugged,  hillside  farm  and  work  it  in  the 
old-fashioned  way.  Those  who  had  gone 
down  the  valley  to  the  great  cities  knew 
the  hopeless  life  which  opened  before  this 
ill-prepared,  dreaming  boy,  but  family 
pride  decreed  that  the  old  acres  must  be 
worked  as  they  always  had  been.  The 
parents  grew  old,  but  they  were  hopeful. 

"Paul  must  marry  some  strong  and 
sensible  country  girl.  She  will  hold  him 
up  to  the  mark.  Sarah  Graham  is  the 
girl  for  him.” 

But  young  people  are  not  mated  that 
way.  If  Paul  had  married  Sarah,  very 
likely  this  story  would  never  have  been 
written,  lie  who  seeks  to  organize  and 
dictate  tin*  wooing  of  young  people  is 
finally  married  to  trouble  without  possi¬ 
bility  of  divorce.  Paul  chose  just  exactly 
the  wrong  girl  to  help  him  in  the  task  of 
feeding  and  fattening  the  family  pride. 
He  went  to  town  and  fell  in  love  with 
a  slender,  blaek-liaired  girl  with  a  dash  of 
'foreign  blood — a  city  girl  who  had  never 
milked  a  cow  or  made  a  pound  of  butter 
or  scrubbed  out  a  week’s  washing.  The 
old  folks  stormed  and  grieved,  but  they 
did  not  realize  that  here  was  the  stub¬ 
bornness  of  their  own  "family  pride" 
broken  out  in  the  life  of  their  son.  They 
gained  one  victory,  however.  Before  they 
died  they  made  Paul  promise  that  lie 
would  stay  on  the  farm  and  maintain  the 
family  pride.  They  knew  he  would  keep 
his  word.  h.  w.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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Do  the  golden  morning  hours  find  you  wide¬ 
awake  and  fit,  or  do  they  find  you  sleepy  and  tired? 

Coffee  is  a  common  cause  of  sleepless  nights, 
which  bring  drowsy  days  with  their  usual  train 
of  neglected  opportunities. 

Why  not  get  a  new,  firm  grip  on  yourself,  by 
leaving  off  coffee  for  awhile  and  drinking  Postum, 
a  wholesome,  delicious,  mealtime  beverage,  with 
a  fine,  full-bodied  flavor  you  will  like. 

You  can  enjoy  Postum  any  time,  day  or  night, 
without  interference  with  nerves  or  digestion. 


Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in  two  forms: 
Instant  Postum  (in  tins)  prepared  instantly 
in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages)  for  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being 
prepared;  made  by  boiling  fully  twenty  minutes. 

Postum 


FOR  HEALTH 
“There’s  a  Reason  ” 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


C  Suspenders 

I  Slip  loop  back  and  easy,  lasting 
X  spring  stretch  make  them  most  com¬ 
fortable  ever  worn.  No  rubber  to 
rot.  Year’s  wear  guaranteed.  Price 
75c  pair. 

"XT ■ 

No  metal  touches  the  leg.  Easy,  spring  stretch. 
Once  adjusted, always  just  tight.  Price  50c  pair. 

Hose 

Supporters 

and  corset  Sew-Ons,  25c  pair.  Child  s  Sup- 
porter  Harness,  can’t  slip  on  shoulders. 
Price  50c. 

Nu-Ways  are  for  sale  by  more  than  40,000 
dealers.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  send 
direct,  giving  dealer’s  name.  Accept  no  sub¬ 
stitutes.  Insist  on  Nu-Ways. 

Nu-Way  Strech  Suspender  Co. 
Dept.  1704  Adrian,  Mich. 


The  Farrell  Hoist 


for  unloading  hay  with  Gas  Engine.  Can  be  operated 
from  load.  Has  quick  return  drum  and  band  brake. 
Price  right.  For  Circular  address 

JOHN  FARRELL  &  SON.  Newton,  Soisti  C#.,  N.  J. 


MOTORISTS 


SEND  FOR  THIS 

FREE  REPAIR  BOOK 


Telia  how  to  make  dozens  of 
motor  and  household  repair* 
easily,  quickly  and  economically. 
Write  for  this  bo 


book  and  learn  how 


SM00TH-0N  CEMENT  No.  1 

can  save  you  many  dollars.  Sold  by  Hardware 

and  General  Stores  in  6-oz.  tins  _ 

30e.  (by  mail,  add  6c.);  also  in 
1-lb.,  5-lb.,  and  larger  sizes. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  39-H.  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


IRON  CEMENT 


BARGAINS! 

One  OLIVER  tractor  plow 

Two  bottom . $60.00 

One  OLIVER  tractor  plow 

Three  bottom . $70.00 

These  ore  new  but  shop  worn 

BRACKETT,  SHAW  &  LUNT  COMPANY 

1  Washington  St.  -  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Sale- Two  Fine  Dairy  Farms 

in  rich  agriculture  district  of  Burlington  Co.,  New 
Jersey,  located  within  ten  miles  of  County  Seat. 
Both  farms  are  very  near  railroads  and  improved 
State  Highways,  and  within  easy  access  to  markets. 
One  farm  contains  246  acres,  the  other  210  acres, 
and  are  both  in  high  state  of  cultivation.  Fine 
buildings.  Kasy  terms  and  price  low.  Address 
UNION  NATIONAL  BANK  Mount  Holly.  N.  J. 


WOOL  WANTED  belTbYankets 

COMFORT  BATTING.  KNITTING  YARN. 
FLANNEL  CLOTH  AND  ROBES 

We  manufacture  wool  the  old-fashioned  way.  Write 
for  particulars  to  The  Shippensburg  Woolen 
Mill  Shippensburg,  Penna. 
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Ready 

when  you  need  it  most 


To  be  effective,  spraying  must  be  - 
done  not  only  when  conditions  are 
right  but  with  the  proper  equipment. 

Not  to  have  a  spray  rig  ready  and 
powerful  enough  to  do  the  job  right 
is  to  risk  a  heavy  loss. 

The  fruit  grower  whose  sprayer  is 
Hercules  equipped  has  dependable 
spraying  power — an  engine  that  is 
guaranteed,  that  always  gives  a 
steady  pressure  of  200  to  250  pounds, 
and  that  will  not  go  wrong  when  the 
job  is  half  finished. 

The  cost  of  a  Hercules  equipped 
sprayer  is  no  more  than  that  of  less 
dependable  ones.  In  fact  the  initial 
price  of  the  Hercules  is  less  than  that 
of  most  standard  make  engines. 

There  is  a  Hercules  equipped 
sprayer  that  was  designed  for  your 
orchard — one  for  your  farm.  They 
range  in  size  from  V/2  H.  P.  up. 

Whatever  equipment  you  need — 
concrete  mixers,  hoists,  grading 
machinery,  saw  rigs,  pumps,  etc., 
be  sure  that  you  get  it  equipped 
with  dependable,  guaranteed 
Hercules  power. 

There  is  a  Hercules  dealer  near 
you  who  will  gladly  demonstrate  the 
engine  to  you  and  tell  you  about 
Hercules  equipped  machinery.  Or, 
write  to  us  and  let  us  give  you  the 
benefit  of  our  experience  in  the 
solution  of  your  power  problems. 

The  Hercules  Corporation 

Engine  Division,  Dept.  J,  Evansville,  Ind. 

HERCULES 


ENGINES 


Get  This 
Spraying 
Guide 

Spraying  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  best  results 
iu  garden,  orchard  and 
Held.  Our  free  Spray  Ca¬ 
lendar  will  tell  you  when 
and  how  to  spray.  It  will 
save  you  many  dollars,  yet 
costs  you  only  a  postal. 


outfits  can  be  had  in  40  styles 
big  and  little.  All  have  pat¬ 
ented  non-clog  nozzles  that 
save  time  and  bother.  They 
are  endorsed  by  Experiment 
Stations  over  a  million  in  use. 

"Use  an  Auto- Spray 

To  Make  Crops  Pay  ” 

You  should  have  our  Spraying  Calendar, 
prepared  by  Cornell  Experts.  Also 
w  our  catalog.  Both  are  free.  Write 
for  them  today. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 
Box  892  Maple  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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FERTILIZERS 

Croxton  Brand 
Commercial  Fertilizers 
Also  Raw  Materials 

Carload  or  less  Carload  lots 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  TANKAGE 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  BONE  MEAL 
ACID  PHOSPHATE  MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
BLOOD  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

Inquiries  should  state  whether  carload  or  less  car¬ 
load  and  in  commercial  mixtures ,  analysis  desired. 

N.J.FERTIUZER.& CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory :  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
y  Office :  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 

*■"■■■  # 


Painting  Sap  Pails 

What  is  the  proper  paint  to  use  in 
painting  new  tin  and  wood  maple  sap 
pails,  both  inside  and  outside;  something 
which  will  not  taint  the  sap?  J.  w. 

Beaver  Dams,  N.  Y. 

Several  years  ago  this  question  was 
submitted  to  expert  maple  sugar  makers. 
The  case  was  stated  as  follows  by  the 
late  C.  O.  Ormsbee  : 

“The  buckets  should  be  closely  watched 
and  kept  well  painted,  and  fresh  paint 
applied  as  often  as  it  may  be  needed. 
Pure  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  paint  is 
the  best  material  for  this  purpose  that 
has  yet  been  found.  First,  wash  the 
buckets  with  a  strong  potash  soapsuds, 
heated  right  up  to  the  boiling  point,  to 
destroy  any  bacteria  that  may  be  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  wood  or  its  interstices. 
Then  scald  in  boiling  water  to  cleanse 
from  the  potash,  and  dry  thoroughly.  In 
later  washings  it  will  be  necessary  to 
maintain  the  temperature  of  the  water 
only  at  180  degrees.” 

The  Greatest  Blessing  of  All — Radio 

You  ask  me  to  write  a  message  to  your 
readers  and  suggest  that  I  write  of  some¬ 
thing  of  interest  to  myself  as  a  truck 
farmer,  and  you  take  it  that  others  will 
be  interested  also.  Well,  I  am  going  to 
take  you  at  your  word,  and  I  believe  you 
will  be  shocked  and  surprised.  It  is  so 
far  removed  from  the  subject  of  truck 
crops  that  at  first  there  seems  to  be  no 
connection,  yet  for  all  that  I  believe  other 
farmers  are  bound  to  be  interested  also, 
and  will  be  better  growers  for  having 
taken  it  up.  What  is  it?  I  hesitate  to 
confess,  but  it  is — radio  l  Are  you  sur¬ 
prised?  I  would  have  been  had  anyone 
suggested  it  a  year  or  so  back,  and  even 
now  I  sometimes  think  I  must  be  dream¬ 
ing.  but  it  is  true,  and  I  believe  that  radio 
is  going  to  do  more  to  stimulate  a  greater 
interest  in  farm  life  than  almost  any 
other  of  our  great  inventions. 

Here  is  the  situation  :  During  the 
Summer  we  think  work  and  talk  toma¬ 
toes,  eggplants,  peppers,  Lima  beans,  as¬ 
paragus,  sweet  potatoes  and  other  crops 
so  much  that  we  become  weary.  We 
want  a  change.  Winter  comes.  That  is 
the  logical  time  of  year  for  getting  out 
for  a  change  or  vacation.  But,  like  thou¬ 
sands  of  others,  Winter  finds  us  tied  to 
the  farm  by  the  work  of  looking  after 
the  stock  three  times  a  day.  The  actual 
work  requires  but  little  over  three  hours, 
perhaps,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  away  be¬ 
cause  there  is  not  sufficient  time  between 
chores.  The  weather  is  often  stormy  and 
the  evenings  long.  There  is  no  movie 
around  the  corner,  and  often  it  is  even 
impossible  to  attend  church  on  Sunday 
because  of  sickness,  storms  or  bad  roads. 
The  remedy- — radio !  1  am  no  expert  on 

this  subject,  and  know  but  little  about 
it;  not  as  much,  perhaps,  as  the  average 
boy  in  the  primary  grade  at  school.  But 
I  do  know  how  to  enjoy  it.  and  we  were 
doing  that  to  the  limit  last  Winter. 

Not  knowing  much  about  it,  we  started 
with  a  crystal  set  mounted  on  a  paste¬ 
board  oatmeal  box.  A  No.  14  copper 
wire  was  run  from  the  windmill  to  top 
of  house  for  aerial.  A  lead-in  wire 
soldered  to  this  ran  to  a  lightning  ar¬ 
rester  outside  the  house.  A  covered  wire 
was  then  run  from  this  inside  the  house 
to  a  variable  condenser  and  thence  to  the 
oatmeal  box.  From  there  a  ground  wire 
ran  to  the  cellar  and  was  soldered  to  a 
water  pipe.  Good  headphones  were  used, 
and  that  completed  the  outfit.  The  entire 
cost  was  $16.  Of  this  $8  was  for  head¬ 
phones.  There  is  no  after  expense  for 
upkeep  ;  no  batteries  or  electric  required. 
Although  we  are  25  miles  out,  yet  we  get 
everything  that  comes  from  Philadelphia, 
and  get  it  plain  and  loud.  Occasionally 
we  get  Pittsburgh.  Schenecta'dy,  New 
York  City  and  Springfield,  Mass.  Once 
we  got  Davenport,  la.,  but  they  are  not 
to  be  depended  upon.  Philadelphia,  how¬ 
ever.  can  be  depended  upon,  and  great 
credit  is  due  the  broadcasting  stations  for 
the  excellent  programs  they  send  out. 
The  trashy  stuff  seems  to  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  one 
would  suppose  possible.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  good  practically  every  night.  One 
of  the  best,  treats  radio  has  given  us  thus 
far  was  Dr.  Russell  Con  well’s  lecture 
on  ‘Acres  of  Diamonds,”  from  Station 
WOO.  That  alone  was  to  me  worth  the 
entire  price  of  the  outfit.  On  Sunday  we 
get  two  excellent  sermons  and  fine  music 
besides.  For  the  youngsters,  there  is  a 
full  hour  each  night  of  bedtime  stories, 
and  Uncle  Wip  is  coming  to  be  the  ideal 
personage  to  more  youngsters  than  he 
will  ever  know.  Altogether  it  seems  to 
me  this  is  one  of  God’s  greatest  and  most 
wonderful  gifts  to  mankind.  We  should 
be  truly  thankful  and  make  use  of  it. 
Two  of  our  helpers  live  in  houses  on  the 
place,  and  each  of  them  has  an  oatmeal 
box  crystal  set  installed,  and  enjoy  them 
to  the  limit.  I  just  know  we  can  all 
grow  better  truck  crops  this  Summer  by 
having  been  entertained  last  Winter  by  a 
series  of  the  best  sermons,  lectures  and 
music  available.  Hats  off  to  radio ! 

TBUCKEE.  JR.  | 
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Spray  with  Rtox 
Controls  blight  — ■ 
makes  bi&per  tubers 


You  Cannot  Buy 
Now  Free  to  You 

An  unbiased,  authorita¬ 
tive  discussion  of  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases 
and  how  to  control  them. 
Admits  that  Pyrox  is  not 
a  cure-all,  and  lets  users 
tell  you  in  their  own 
words  how  Pyrox  saves 
them  time  and  money. 
You  won’t  have  the  lat¬ 
est  spraying  data  until 
you  get  this  finely  il¬ 
lustrated,  authoritative 
hand-book. 

Send  for  it  to-day 


A1 


LSO  known  as  Colorado  po¬ 
tato  beetle,  or  plain  “po¬ 
tato  bug.”  Does  most  of  its 
damage  when  young.  If  its 
first  meal  is  Pyrox,  it  won’t 
grow  up. 


Spray  with  Pyrox  and  you  also  repel  flea  beetles,  leaf- 
hoppers,  and  control  fungous  diseases.  At  same  time, 
you  invigorate  the  plant  so  that  it  continues  growing 
until  harvest.  This  means  more  tubers,  better  tubers, 
lower  growing  costs  per  bushel.  All  this  you  get  at  one 
tim*e-and-labor  cost  for  spraying. 


Pyrox  is  a  smooth,  firm  paste — a  chemical  blend  of  a 
powerful  fungicide,  and  a  deadly  poison  that  is  stronger 
than  required  by  U.  S.  Government  standards.  Used 
successfully  for  24  years  for  all  truck,  small  fruits, 
HOME  GARDENS.  Mixes  easily  in  water,  sprays 
through  finest  nozzles.  Sticks  like  paint  on  foliage.  If 
not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  our  nearest  office. 


We  also  make  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Calcium  Arsenatey 
Bodo,  P aradichlorobenzene,  and  Paris  Green. 


Bowker  Insecticide  Co.,  49  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 
111  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1TB 

lypox 

the  powerful  triple-duty  spray 
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30-40  bu.  of  Corn 

for  only  $1.00 

That  is  the  corn  you  lost  because  the 
crows  and  other  pests  pulled  up  the 
seed  corn,  while  the  “$1.00”  is  all  it  would 
have  cost  you  to  save  that  corn,  had  you 
coated  your  seed  corn,  just  before  you 
planted  it,  with 

Stanley’s 
Crow  Repellent 

Hundreds  of  corn-growers  write  us  let¬ 
ters  like  these:  “Had  no  corn  pulled  that 
I  could  discover” — F.  G.  Vincent,  W.  Tis- 
bury.  Mass. 

“Crows  nor  nothing  seem  to  bother  it” — • 
M.  Crockwell,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

“It  does  the  job” — L.  Varnum,  Alexan¬ 
der,  Me. 

Mr.  Varnum  is  right, — it  DOES  the  job. 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed 
corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Half  size  can, 
$1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed 
store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock,  order  direct. 
Address.  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box 
500H,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


FREE  BOOK 

Tells  you  how  to  get  from  $4.00  to 
$10.00  moreper  ton  from  your  hay. 

Complete  de¬ 
tails  of  a  sim¬ 
ple,  verified, 
widely  -  used 
system.  No  ex¬ 
tra  work  re¬ 
quired — no  addi¬ 
tional  tools  —  it’s 
the  least  expen¬ 
sive,  quickest  and 
most  profitable 
system. 

Make  more 
moneyfromyour 
hay  this  year. 
Send  post  card 
asking  for  thl3 
free  book.  Ad¬ 
dress  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Ill.  Ask 
for  Free  Book 
DB-937. 


JOHNSDEERE 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
sucli  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  • 


IF  you  want  to  have  a  little  fun  on  the  road  with¬ 
out  adding  to  your  popularity  we  can  tell  you 
how  to  bring  it  about.  Carry  a  standard  gallon 
measure  in  your  car,  and  stop  here  and  there  along 
the  road  to  buy  gasoline.  Make  the  man  who  turns 
the  crank  and  pumps  up  the  gas  from  somewhere 
down  in  the  ground  pump  what  he  calls  a  gallon  into 
your  measure  before  he  begins  on  your  tank!  After 
three  or  four  stops  you  will  get  the  elements  of  an 
entirely  new  education  in  buying  and  selling.  Our 
estimate  is  that  just  about  12  per  cent  of  the  gaso¬ 
line  we  pay  for  at  these  pumping  stations  is  never 
delivered  by  the  pump.  If  we  let  it  go  much  longer 
the  dealers  will  be  able  to  say  that  they  do  not  sell 
by  the  gallon,  but  by  so  many  turns  of  the  pump 
handle.  If  there  is  to  be  any  reform  this  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  case  where  ice  must  do  it  ourselves — and  do  it 
with  a  gallon  measure.  The  average  man  will  con¬ 
sider  this  a  rather  small  business,  and  he  would 
hardly  care  to  use  his  gallon  measure  before  the 
women  folks,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  either  do  that 
or  be  robbed.  Who  will  be  first  to  give  us  the  story 
of  adventures  with  a  gallon  measure? 

* 

OMEONE  has  started  a  sad  story  about  the  poor 
undernourished  children  in  the  country.  We 
are  told  that  dairy  farmers  do  not  use  milk  at  home 
— they  rush  it  all  away  to  the  city.  The  city  papers 
are  making  much  of  such  statements,  and  so  we  have 
started  an  investigation  to  learn  just  how  much 
milk  is  really  used  in  country  families.  One  of  the 
first  reports  follows : 

I  might  say  my  family  consists  of  eight  children  un¬ 
der  16  years  of  age,  myself  and  my  wife,  and  a  girl 
servant.  They  all  drink  milk,  and  they  look  the  part. 
They  drink  milk  at  the  table,  between  meals,  and  at  the 
barn.  There  is  always  a  little  left  in  the  cup  at  the 
barn  for  the  cats  or  the  dog.  Between  us  all  we  con¬ 
sume  over  three  gallons  per  day.  D.  I.  murphy. 

New  York. 

It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  Mr.  Murphy  is 
standing  right  by  the  dairy  business-  and  there  are 
many  more  like  him.  Our  own  family  consumes  all 
the  milk  from  two  good  cows.  The  children  drink 
milk  as  they  would  water.  We  find  it  the  best  and 
most  economical  food  we  can  provide. 

* 

My  grandson,  a  victim  of  the  World  War,  lies  in 
“Flanders  Field,  where  the  poppies  bloom.”  For  the 
past  two  years  the  brightest  and  most  attractive  flowers 
in  my  garden  have  been  those  scarlet  poppies.  Some¬ 
one  has  sounded  a  warning  against  cultivating  them, 
fearing  they  may  become  a  pest.  If  so,  please  tell  me 
about  it.  e.  b.  T. 

Connecticut. 

KEEP  right  on  raising  the  poppies.  We  give  that 
advice  on  the  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Thei*e  would  not  be  any  particular  risk 
in  Connecticut.  The  flowers  are  not  likely  to  run 
wild  and  become  a  pest.  The  European  poppy  has 
been  grown  in  American  gardens  for  nearly  300 
years  and  has  not  yet  proved  a  troublesome  weed  in 
any  part  of  the  country.  There  might  be  some  dan¬ 
ger  in  sections  where  grain  is  grown  year  after  year 
without  any  tilled  crops  in  between.  Americans  who 
have  seen  the  poppy  as  a  weed  in  France,  Belgium 
and  England,  have  feared  that  it  might  become 
troublesome  in  this  country.  No  campaign  against 
it  has  been  started.  We  should  by  all  means,  con¬ 
tinue  to  plant  it  in  gardens,  particularly  where  the 
flowers  bring  remembrance  of  the  dead  soldiers. 

* 

WE  have  called  for  reports  from  readers  who 
have  used  the  ipecac  treatment  for  turkeys. 
We  have  the  reports,  but  they  are  not  very  hopeful. 
Mr.  Randall,  on  page  649,  states  the  ease  about  right. 
On  clean  land  and  with  birds  of  superior  vitality, 
some  eases  of  blackhead  have  recovered.  In 
other  cases  we  are  satisfied  that  the  disease  was  not 
blackhead  at  all.  At  any  rate  it  seems  clear  that 


while  ipecac  will  help  if  given  in  time,  it  is  not  a 
sure  remedy,  and  will  not  ‘‘fully  restore  the  turkey 
industry.”  What  is  to  become  of  the  turkey  busi¬ 
ness?  Throughout  the  North  farm  flocks  have 
largely  disappeared,  except  on  clean  or  new  land. 
Great  numbers  of  turkeys  are  now  being  sent  from 
the  Southwest,  but  our  people  want  the  industry 
back  on  the  smaller  Northern  farms.  In  our  own 
case,  blackhead  ruined  our  flock,  and  we  have  sub¬ 
stituted  geese.  These  birds  are  easy  to  raise,  eco¬ 
nomical,  and  we  think  their  meat  is  superior,  but 
there  is  no  use  trying  to  tell  the  average  American 
that  good  turkey  meat  has  any  equal.  What  shall 
we  do  for  turkeys?  Mr.  Randall  says  raise  Black 
Jersey  Giants.  These  birds  are  hardy  and  active, 
next  in  size  to  turkeys,  easy  keepers  and  very  fine 
in  quality.  If  blackhead  drives  us  to  Black  Giants 
we  shall  still  be  well  served. 

* 

Here  is  the  block  where  I  and  other  blockheads  Jive, 
East  (ilst  Street.  We  have  about  60  families,  and  each 
one  of  us  has  his  separate  furnace,  cooking  range  and 
hot  water  supply,  and  we  have  not  sense  enough  even  to 
buy  our  coal  cheap  by  the  cargo  or  dear  by  the  tou,  nor 
to  use  it  all  together  and  intelligently,  instead  of  sepa¬ 
rately  and  wastefully.  We  confine  our  efforts  to  teach¬ 
ing  “the  hayseeds”  co-operation,  who  already  practice 
much  more  of  it  than  we  even  know  about.  We  rail  at 
the  tenements  because  they  buy  their  coal  by  the  bucket¬ 
ful,  having  no  place  to  store  more,  but  we  don’t  take  the 
trouble  to  save  time  and  money  by  buying  our  own  flour 
and  sugar  and  coffee  by  the  barrel  or  bag. 

HAT  is  taken  from  Bolton  Hall’s  “The  New 
Thrift.”  Tt  is  true  that  many  city  men  preach 
co-operation  to  farmers  and  scold  quite  a  little  be¬ 
cause  these  “hayseeds”  do  not  combine  and  make 
cheaper  prices  for  farm  produce.  The  trouble  with 
the  average  city  man  is  that  he  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  neighbor.  lie  may  live  for  a 
year  in  the  same  house  with  a  dozen  other  families, 
and  not  oven  know  their  names  or  their  business, 
much  less  their  troubles  and  their  needs.  If  the 
dwellers  in  a  single  city  block  were  to  come  to¬ 
gether  in  a  real  co-operative  business  organization 
they  eould  save  at  least  25  per  cent  of  their  food  and 
fuel,  and  nearly  as  much  on  other  necessities.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  dweller's  in  three  such  city  blocks  combine 
to  buy  their  produce  from  one  Grange  or  country 
co-opei'ative  society.  That  would  provide  a.  volume 
of  ti'ade  large  enough  to  enable  the  Grange  to  plan 
ahead,  and  thus  keep  a  full  supply  of  what  the  city 
people  need.  There  would  be  trade  enough  to  justify 
both  city  and  country  organizations  in  hiring  agents 
to  buy  and  sell  and  distribute.  And  there  are  many 
town  institutions — schools,  colleges,  manufacturing 
plants  or  stores,  which  could  buy  large  quantities  of 
farm  goods  dii’eet  from  the  country.  We  understand 
there  are  several  cases  where  something  of  this  sort 
has  been  worked"  out.  There  ought  to  be  more  of  it. 
All  such  direct  wholesale  trade  means  fairer  prices 
to  both  sides,  and  relieves  the  general  market  to 
some  extent.  But  it  will  mean  organization  at  both 
ends — in  the  city  no  less  than  in  the  country. 

I  am,  or  try  to  be,  an  everyday,  practical  farmer ; 
read,  study  and  think  of  my  job  as  my  city  cousin 
would  of  his  business  enterprise.  I  let  my  experiment 
station  do  the  experimenting,  and  incidentally  they 
wrestle  with  theory  and  long  three-ton  words.  w.  s. 

E  think  it  pays  to  do  a  little  experimenting  at 
home.  For  instance,  this  year  we  are  plant¬ 
ing  several  new  fodder  and  green  manuring  plants. 
It  only  requires  a  little  space  and  a  little  work,  but 
we  learn  many  new  things.  Take,  for  example,  such 
things  as  Ilubam  clover  and  kudzu.  Many  a  farmer, 
by  trying  these  in  a  small  way,  has  decided  whether 
they  ai'e  worth  while  for  him,  years  before  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  eould  get  at  it.  The  stations  feel 
obliged  to  be  rather  slow  and  ponderous  in  their 
movements  toward  such  things.  They  have  great 
responsibilities,  and  they  might  easily  set  the  public 
wrong  with  some  snap  judgment.  As  for  the  three- 
ton  words,  they  should  think  in  ton  thoughts  and 
speak  in  ounce  words,  but  wisdom  always  did  prefer 
a  black  gown  to  a  pair  of  overalls.  Try  a  little  ex¬ 
perimenting  yourself.  There  is  some  fun  in  it. 

vL 

d' 

ON  page  519  we  gave  figures  showing  bow  farm 
population  in  New  York  State  has  decreased. 
Similar  figures  from  the  entire  country  are  now 
given  out  fi'om  Washington.  The  1920  census  showed 
that  31,359,000  people  were  living  in  rural  districts. 
Since  then  about  2,000.000  have  left  the  farm,  while 
8S0.000  have  gone  fi'om  city  to  country.  This  means 
a  net  loss  to  rural  districts  of  1.120,000,  or  more 
than  3*4  per  cent.  The  births  on  farms  in  1922  were 
925.000,  and  the  deaths  265,000.  making  a  net  loss  of 
460,000  persons.  The  heaviest  loss  occurred  in  the 
mountain  States  of  the  West  and  on  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  slope.  Most  of  us  have  realized  for  years  that 
human  life  is  slowly  trickling  away  from  the  hills  to 
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the  town  and  city.  The  more  level  and  easily  worked 
sections  are  not  losing  so  rapidly.  In  any  other  line 
of  industry  this  loss  in  the  number  of  workers  would 
be  called  good,  since  it  ought  to  mean  a  fairer  chance 
for  producers  who  remain  at  work.  The  nation  must 
be  fed  and  clothed  and,  if  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  were  permitted  to  operate  freely,  fewer  farm¬ 
ers  would  indicate  greater  individual  prosperity. 
With  our  present  system  of  distribution  and  hand¬ 
ling  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  does  not  operate 
fairly,  and  the  rush  of  country  people  to  the  city 
and  the  effort  to  create  new  jobs  for  them  may  make 
the  situation  worse  than  ever. 

* 

WE  want  you  to  read  what  the  Hope  Farm  man 
writes  this  week  and  next  about  old  farm 
gi'aveyards.  There  are  many  of  these  little  ceme¬ 
teries  scattered  through  the  country.  Outsiders  often 
buy  the  farm  after  the  old  family  has  faded  away. 
In  a  few  cases,  reported  to  us,  these  little  i*eminders 
of  “God’s  Aci*e”  have  not  been  ti'eated  with  respect; 
there  has  been  what  seems  to  us  actual  desecration 
of  a  place  which  should  be  held  saei'ed.  In  many 
more  eases  these  little  graveyards  are  simply  neg¬ 
lected,  and  that  means  going  back  to  nature.  We 
think  these  places  should  he  kept  neat  and  elean 
whenever  possible.  Our  childi'eu  should  be  taught 
to  venerate  the  dead,  however  humble  or  unknown 
they  may  be.  It  would  seem  an  excellent  work  for 
the  women  of  the  local  Granges  to  watch  such  places 
and  see  that  they  are  kept  at  least  in  fair  appear¬ 
ance.  In  some  cases  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  are 
buried  in  these  graveyards.  The  members  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  have  in  the  past  done 
this  work,  but  younger  hands  are  needed  now.  Why 
not  make  it  a  regular  part  of  Grange  work? 

* 

IIE  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
that  the  famous  “gi'ain  futures”  law  is  consti¬ 
tutional  and  valid.  This  law  seeks  to  prevent  trad- 
ing  in  “futures.”  It  was  shown  that  while  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market  sold  200,000,000  bushels  of  gi'ain  an¬ 
nually  for  future  delivery,  not  one  per  cent  of  this 
was  delivered.  This  leads  to  manipulation  of  prices 
and  creates  fictitious  values  which  are  not  based  on 
actual  trade  demands.  The  law  seeks  to  prevent 
gi'ain  gambling,  and  the  question  at  issue  was 
whether  Congress,  under  the  constitution,  has  the 
authority  to  use  the  taxing  power  to  restrain  such  an 
abuse.  The  court  decides  that  Congress  has  this 
power.  Western  grain  growers  believe  that  this  law. 
properly  enforced,  will  eliminate  most  of  the  gam¬ 
bling  from  the  grain  trade  and  stabilize  prices  to 
the  advantage  of  farmers  and  millers. 

* 

THE  proposed  new  school  bill  has  been  changed 
and  reprinted,  there  being  32  amendments.  It 
cannot  be  said  now  that  this  new  bill  is  fully  under¬ 
stood  by  the  people,  aiid  there  is  greater  reason  than 
ever  that  it  should  be  held  over  for  discussion.  The 
bill  has  been  reported  by  the  Senate  committee  on 
education,  and  may  pass  the* Senate.  In  the  Assem¬ 
bly  all  committees  have  been  discharged  except  the 
committee  on  rules.  The  friends  of  the  bill  in  the 
Assembly  are  urging  its  immediate  passage,  while 
the  opposition  is  determined  that  it  shall  not  pass 
this  year.  Our  opinion  now  is  that  the  bill  will  not 
pass  the  Assembly  this  year.  In  that  event  we  shall 
.see  to  it  that  it  is  fully  discussed  in  every  school 
district  in  the  State. 


Brevities 

Tiie  Red  Spy  is  a  bright-colored  seedling  of  Northern 
Spy,  with  all  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  its  parent, 
dressed  up  in  a  red  jacket. 

Now  let  us  introduce  Mr.  Charles  Szafarczylc,  a  re¬ 
spected  subscriber  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  While  we  cannot 
pronounce  Lis  name,  we  hope  that  he  honors  it. 

Tiie  Vermont  maple  sugar  crop  is  reported  close  to  a 
failure  this  year.  There  has  really  been  no  sugar  sea¬ 
son,  as  the  weather  has  been  too  cold  for  the  sap  to  flow 
properly.  The  loss  of  the  sugar  crop  would  be  a  great 
blow  to  many  farmers. 

Several  people  write  to  ask  whether,  in  case  of  a 
separation,  the  wife  or  husband  will  be  given  custody  of 
the  children.  That  should  be  decided  by  the  court.  The 
general  rule  is  to  give  the  children  to  the  parent  best 
able  to  provide  for  them  properly,  and  that  would  in¬ 
clude  their  moral  training. 

We  have  had  three  letters  asking  whom  the  wedding 
presents  belong  to !  On  the  death  of  the  bride,  could  her 
parents  come  and  recover  their  presents?  It  seems  ill- 
most  wicked  to  raise  such  questions,  though  there  may 
be  cases  where  they  are  justified.  At  law  we  understand 
such  presents  belong  equally  to  bride  and  groom. 
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The  System  of  Federal  Farm  Loans 
Explained 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  Federal  Land 
Banks  and  the  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks?  What  is  the 
occasion  for  both?  Which  is  the  better? 

SEVERAL  INQUIRERS. 

HE  Federal  Farm  Loan  act  of  1916  made  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Land 
Banks  and  authorized  the  organization  of  joint  stock 
land  banks.  The  purpose  was  to  furnish  loans  on 
farm  mortgages.  The  administration  of  the  law  is 
vested  in  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  which 
originally  consisted  of  five  members,  including  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  other  four  members 
are  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  provision 
that  not  more  than  two  to  be  appointed  from  one 
political  party.  Recently  the  law  was  changed  to 
put  one  representative  of  agriculture  on  the  board. 
The  board  is  required  to  maintain  a  bureau  in  the 
National  Treasury  to  administer  the  law. 

The  country  has  been  divided  into  12  districts,  and 
one  Federal  Land  Bank  has  been  established  in  each 
district.  There  can  be  only  12  such  banks,  but 
branches  may  be  established  in  each  district.  Each 
Federal  Land  Bank  was  required  to  have  a  capital 
of  $750,000.  It  was  furnished  by  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  stock,  however,  can  be  held  by  any 
person,  corporation  or  State  government  The  Fed¬ 
eral  government  draws  no  dividend  on  the  stock  it 
holds  in  the  Federal  Land  Banks,  but  provision  is 
made  to  retire  the  government  holdings  as  fast  as 
the  conditions  of  the  banks  permit.  Other  holders  of 
stock  may  draw  dividends. 

National  farm  loan  associations  are  organized  to 
act  between  the  borrower  and  the  Federal  Land 
Bank.  No  one  but  borrowers  may  become  members 
of  these  associations,  and  there  must  be  not  less  than 
10.  The  amount  of  loan  to  each  was  originally  not 
more  than  $10,000  nor  less  than  $100.  The  maximum 
is  now  raised  to  $25,000.  The  borrower  must  sub¬ 
scribe  for  stock  in  the  association  to  the  amount  of 
5  per  cent  of  his  loan,  and  the  association  must  sub¬ 
scribe  this  amount  for  stock  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank.  When  the  loan  is  paid  these  stock  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  returned.  Each  association  must  appoint 
a  loan  committee  of  three  members  to  appraise  the 
value  of  farms  on  which  applications  for  loans  are 
made.  The  borrower  must  show  that  the  loan  is  to 
be  used  for  agricultural  purposes  specified  in  the  law. 
The  members  are  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the 
association.  In  case  no  National  Farm  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  organized  in  a  territory,  the  board  may  in 
its  discretion  authorize  a  bank,  trust  company  or 
mortgage  company  to  make  loans  under  legal  re¬ 
strictions.  All  loans  must  be  made  through  the  as¬ 
sociations  or  their  temporary  agents. 

A  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  may  be  organized  with 
private  capital  to  loan  money  on  farm  mort¬ 
gages  by  10  or  more  persons,  provided  its  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  charter  is  approved  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board.  The  capital  must  not  be  less  than 
$250,000,  all  paid  in.  The  Federal  government  is  not 
permitted  to  subscribe  for  its  stock.  The  sharehold¬ 
ers  are  held  individually  responsible  for  the  debts 
and  obligations  of  the  bank  to  the  amount  of  the 
stock  held  by  each,  and  to  an  additional  equal 
amount.  A  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  may  operate  only 
in  two  adjacent  States.  It  is  not  required  to  loan 
through  an  association  or  agent,  and  the  borrower 
is  not  obliged  to  subscribe  for  stock,  and  he  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  no  obligation  except  the  loan  and  interest 
on  it.  The  borrower  makes  his  application  direct 
to  the  bank  and  receives  his  mortgage  money  direct 
from  the  bank  or  through  a  local  bank.  He  is  not 
restricted  as  to  the  uses  he  is  to  make  of  the  money. 

Both  forms  of  bank  are  authorized  by  the  same 
law.  Both  are  instruments  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board.  Both  are  restricted  to  the  business  of 
loans  on  farm  mortgages,  and  all  loans  are  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Federal  board.  They  are  allowed 
to  loan  only  on  first  mortgages  up  to  50  per  cent  cf 
the  value  of  the  land  and  20  per  cent  of  the  improve¬ 
ments.  Both  are  allowed  to  sell  bonds  and  to  pledge 
mortgages  to  insure  payment  of  them.  The  Federal 
Land  Banks  may  issue  bonds  up  to  20  times  the 
amount  of  their  stock.  The  Joint  Stock  Banks  may 
issue  bonds  up  to  15  times  their  capital.  The  in¬ 
terest  charged  on  mortgage  loans  must  not  be  more 
than  1  per  cent  above  the  interest  paid  on  the  bonds, 
and  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  All  mortgages  are 
amortized.  That  is,  a  small  percentage  is  paid  each 
year  in  excess  of  the  interest.  There  are  no  renew¬ 
als  of  the  mortgage.  One  per  cent  extra  paid  an¬ 
nually  wipes  out  the  mortgage  in  33  years.  Both 
forms  of  bank  are  authorized  to  charge  the  bor¬ 
rower  the  actual  cost  of  appraisal,  and  expenses  in 
search  of  title  and  execution  of  legal  papers.  After 


five  years  the  mortgage  may  be  paid  in  part  or  in  full 
on  installment  dates,  but  payment  cannot  be  en¬ 
forced  by  the  bank  so  long  as  the  interest  and 
amortization  installments  are  regularly  paid.  The 
banks,  the  mortgages,  the  bonds,  and  income  are 
exempt  from  Federal,  State,  local  and  income  tax. 

The  purpose  of  the  two  forms  of  banks  was 
probably  to  satisfy  the  groups  who  contended 
against  each  other  in  an  effort  to  establish  one 
form  exclusively.  The  idea  of  a  competition  in 
rendering  service  was  probably  also  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  framed  the  legislation.  The  system 
seems  to  be  developing,  and  the  two  forms  of  banks 
are  making  progress. 

From  our  view  the  best  agency  is  the  one  that 
gives  farmers  the  best  service.  This  depends  more 
on  men  than  on  forms.  One  kind  of  bank  may  serve 
best  in  one  State  and  the  other  kind  in  an  adjoining 
district. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  bill  was  enacted  two 
years  after  the  Land  Bank  of  New  York  was  estab¬ 
lished.  It  follows  the  same  general  lines,  but  the 
State  system  has  superior  features  in  that  it  encour¬ 
ages  initial  saving,  puts  the  business  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  members,  and  may  make  loans  for  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  property.  It 
is  the  best  example  of  real  co-operation  we  have. 
The  Federal  banks,  however,  have  an  advantage  in 
the  exemption  from  taxation  which  the  Land  Bank 
of  New  York  does  not  have.  For  this  reason  it  has 
not  been  able  to  make  the  farm  loans  to  the  extent 
originally  expected. 


A  Discussion  of  the  School  Bill 

At  the  request  of  the  Senators  and  Assemblymen  of 
Monroe  County,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
school  districts  of  Monroe  County  which  would  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  Downing-Campbell  bill  upon  rural  schools 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  on  April  6,  1923.  It  was  attended  by  upwards 
of  200.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  ascertain 
the  wishes  of  their  constituents.  Three  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one,  Messrs.  McNinch,  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  Read,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill.  After  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  over  two  hours  the  meeting  unanimously  re¬ 
solved  that  as  it  had  required  over  three  years  for  the 
committee  to  prepare  its  report,  and  as  the  bill  had  been 
public  for  discussion  for  so  limited  a  time,  the  Senators 
and  Assemblymen  from  Monroe  County  be  requested  to 
use  the  utmost  efforts  to  secure  a  postponement  of  ac¬ 
tion  upon  the  bill  until  the  legislative  session  of  1924,  to 
enable  the  district  to  become  informed  upon  such  legis¬ 
lation  at  the  coming  school  meetings  on  May  1,  1923. 
It  was  “some  meeting.”  c.  f.  m. 

E  are  convinced  that  a  similar  meeting  held 
in  any  of  the  rural  counties  would  have  the 
same  result.  It  is  simply  folly  to  claim  that  the 
rural  people  really  understand  this  bill.  A  hearing 
was  held  at  Albany  on  April  11.  At  that  time  we 
understand  about  20  amendments  were  suggested, 
and  many  of  them  will  actually  be  added  to  the  bill. 
This  will  greatly  change  its  character,  so  that  no  one 
can  claim  that  the  bill  as  amended  is  understood  by 
farmers.  The  fair  and  honest  thing  to  do  is  to 
amend  the  bill  as  its  promoters  desire,  have  it  re¬ 
printed,  and  then  leave  it  over  till  next  year  for  a 
complete  analysis  and  discussion.  If  the  Committee 
of  Twenty-one  would  agree  to  this  reasonable  prop¬ 
osition  and  abandon  their  efforts  to  jam  the  bill 
through  at  once,  they  would  stand  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  with  farmers.  As  it  is,  they  are  creating  the 
impression  that  they  are  afraid  to  submit  their  bill 
to  a  popular  verdict,  and  the  inference  will  be  that 
there  is  come  “joker”  hidden  in  it. 


Some  Old  Potato  Poetry 

The  Hope  Farm  man’s  little  story,  “My  First  Wom¬ 
an,”  has  called  out  a  flood  of  comment,  some  of  it  more 
than  interesting.  One  of  our  readers  has  gone  back  25 
years  or  more  and  clipped  the  following  bit  of  verse 
from  The  R.  N.-Y.  That  was  the  time  when  E.  S. 
Carman  was  sending  small  samples  of  his  new  potato 
to  readers.  The  woman  who  now  sends  it  says  the 
verse  ought  to  go  with  the  story  : 

Jehoshaphat  Smith  was  a  terrible  talker ; 

His  wife  took  and  paid  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
And  Smith  kindly  read  it  and  shouted  “  ’Tain’t  so ! 
Them  city  chaps  can’t  fool  this  farmer,  you  know.” 

He  heard  of  the  Carman  potato  last  year. 

“Just  send  one  along  and  we'll  try  it  .up  here.” 

It  came— a  small  nut  of  a  tuber — two  eyes. 

But  wasn’t  Smith  mad  !  “It’s  a  swindle  !”  he  cries. 

He  threw  it  away,  but  his  poor,-  patient  wife. 

Who  couldn’t  oppose  him  to  save  her  own  life, 

Picked  up  the  small  tuber  and  kept  it  till  Spring 
And  planted  and  hoed  it  and  trained  it — poor  thing ! 
And  watered  and  cared  for  it  all  her  own  self, 

While  Smith  dozed  away  like  a  bug  on  a  shelf. 

And,  oh!  how  that  tuber  did  yield  with  such  care, 

And  big  Brother  Smith  took  it  off  to  the  fair. 

“Just  see  what  I  done  with  a  poor  little  nut 
Of  ’tater !”  he  said  with  a  satisfied  strut, 

While  fond  Mrs.  Smith  stood  regarding  her  spouse 
And  said,  “We’ve  a  wonderful  man  at  our  house !” 


New  York  State  Notes 

The  effect  of  the  Dairy  Congress  that  will  be  held 
in  Syracuse  this  Fall  is  already  being  felt  throughout 
the  State.  This  is  most  noticeable  at  this  time  among 
the  juniors  who  are  planning  to  exhibit.  The  Madison 
County  boys  and  girls  are  already  making  plans.  H.  H. 


Harter,  the  county  junior  project  leader,  has  150  boys 
and  girls  enrolled  in  the  co-  ty  clubs.  Calf  raising 
and  milk  testing  will  be  two  of  the  largest  clubs  in  the 
county  this  year. 

So  many  statements  havt,  been  broadcast  regarding 
the  meeting  of  the  Empire  State  Potato  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Rochester  on  the  llth  of  April  that  a  state¬ 
ment  of  just  what  happened  should  be  considered  in 
these  notes.  Six  hundred  potato  and  cabbage  growers 
from  nearly  every  growing  district  of  the  State  at¬ 
tended  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  improvement 
they  could  make  in  their  present  organization  as  to  mar¬ 
keting  of  their  product.  The  price  of  potatoes  this  year 
has  been  such  that  many  were  discouraged.  There  was 
a  feeling  also  that  the  bulge  in  the  market  this  Spring 
as  against  last  Fall  might  act  as  a  stimulus  to  growers 
to  increase  their  acreage  this  season.  Iv.  C.  Livermore, 
president  of  the  State  association,  presided,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  a 
plan  that  would  increase  the  volume  of  business  of  the 
association  and  thereby  cut  down  its  overhead.  The 
specific  plan,  he  pointed  out,  was  one  that  is  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Maine  and  in  some  of  the  Western  potato  grow¬ 
ing  States  and  would  be  explained  by  Aaron  Sapiro, 
who  had  had  much  to  do  with  the  organization  of  them. 
Mr.  Sapiro  was  already  known  to  the  New  York  farm¬ 
ers,  having  acted  as  the  attorney  for  the  New  York 
State  Canning  Crops  Association.  Mr.  Sapiro,  instead 
of  jumping  into  the  plan  at  once,  discussed  at  some 
length  the  purpose  of  co-operative  marketing  as  he  saw 
it.  He  said  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  marketing  was  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  products 
on  the  market.  Nothing  whatever  was  said  about 
monopoly  control  of  the  market.  He  illustrated  his 
statement  by  citing  the  experience  of  last  year,  declar¬ 
ing  that  reports  of  last  Fall  caused  farmers  to  hurry 
with  their  digging  so  as  to  beat  their  neighbor  to  the 
market.  The  buyers  of  potatoes  did  likewise  in  hurry¬ 
ing  their  purchases  on  to  the  brokers,  and  the  brokers, 
receiving  on  consignment,  without  loss  to  themselves, 
put  the  potatoes  immediately  on  the  market,  and  as  all 
of  them  were  in  the  same  boat  the  price  began  to  tum¬ 
ble,  -with  loss  to  grower  and  dealer  alike.  What  really 
happened,  said  Mr.  Sapiro,  was  that  as  result  of  this 
dumping  there  were  at  least  70,000,000  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes  that  never  were  dug.  He  further  stated  that  un¬ 
der  a  co-operative  marketing  scheme  in  this  State  and 
in  the  other  potato  growing  States  the  amount  of  po¬ 
tatoes  could  not  only  be  determined,  but  the  place  of 
sale  could  likewise  be  determined,  so  that  there  would 
not  be  an  unconscious  dumping  on  any  one  market 
This  developed  his  second  point  in  co-operative  market¬ 
ing,  and  that  was  that  the  price  of  a  commoditv  is  de¬ 
termined  not  at  its  place  of  production  but  at  its  place 
of  consumption.  He  further  developed  this  point  by 
stating  that  at,  the  present  time  potatoes  and  cabbage 
are  shipped  largely  to  large  cities  and  reshipped  to 
smaller  cities.  Under  the  co-operative  marketing  sys¬ 
tem  he  believes  that  the  potatoes  could  be  shipped  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  smaller  cities  and  not  create  an  over¬ 
supply  at  any  one  center.  Mr.  Sapiro  further  stated 
that  with  co-operative  marketing  such  as  he  proposed 
no  individual  grower  could  say  when  and  where  his  po¬ 
tatoes  should  be  sold,  this  being  left  to  the  managers  of 
the  association  and  the  trustees  representing  the  differ¬ 
ent  districts.  This  avoids  individual  selling,  lie  pointed 
out,  which  is  the  cause  of  dumping,  and  makes  co¬ 
operatives  useless.  He  stated  that  over  60  per  cent  of 
the  Maine  growers  were  organized  under  this  plan,  with 
what  he  calls  a  commodity  viewpoint  rather  than  the 
individual  viewpoint,  planning  to  merchandise  their 
product  instead  of  dumping  it  on  the  market.  In  or¬ 
ganization,  the  locals  are  first  formed  to  receive,  grade 
and  pack  the  crop.  Each  district  elects  directors. 
These  in  turn  elect  trustees,  who  form  the  directorate 
for  the  central  exchange.  These  men  select  the  men 
who  are  to  be  the  paid  employes  of  the  association.  He 
suggested  that  the  association  organize  safely  under 
the  State  laws  so  that  the  individual  does  not  assume 
more  than  his  share  of  the  liability  of  the  association 
any  more  than  an  individual  member  of  a  stock  asso¬ 
ciation.  He  pointed  out  that  contracts  should  be  made 
for  at  least  five  years,  so  that  time  could  be  given  to 
get  such  a  tremendous  organization  under  way.  He 
further  stated  that  only  farmer  growers  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  join.  The  potatoes  and  cabbage  are  to  be 
pooled  and  the  amount  paid  the  individual  for  the 
amount  and  grade  which  he  has.  Following  Mr.  Sa- 
piro’s  talk  there  was  a  period  of  discussion,  at  which 
time  the  details  of  the  plan  were  brought  out  The 
meeting  then  moved  that  the  association  adopt  such  a 
plan,  but  to  allow  such  time  to  get  it  into  operation  as 
would  meet  with  success.  In  other  words,  not  attempt 
to  put  the  matter  across  in  a  few  weeks  on  a  “hip-lmr- 
rah”  plan  which  was  not  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
growers.  The  meeting  also  passed  a  resolution  that  a 
general  committee  to  work  out  the  plans  to  be  followed 
should  consist  of  at  least  one  member  from  those  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  Empire  State  Asssociation  is  not  now 
operating,  so  that  the  whole  State  would  have  a  voice 
in  the  plan.  It  was  further  passed  that  bankers  and 
other  fair-minded  individuals- be  asked  to  act  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  with  the  general  committee.  Rather 
than  push  the  plan  so  as  to  get  it  into  operation  for 
the  crop  of  1923,  it  was  planned  to  start  work  at  once 
so  as  to  take  care  of  the  1924  crop.  This  meeting  was 
one  of  the  most  representative  groups  of  growers  that 
have  come  together  for  some  time.  They  agreed  that 
something  must  be  done  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
conditions  of  this  year.  They  also  agreed  that  any  plan 
must  have  its  origin  at  the  point  of  production  so  as  to 
care  for  the  crop  at  the  point  of  consumption.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  old  story  that  they  must  do  it  them¬ 
selves,  and  why  shouldn’t  they? 

The  early  reports  from  those  intimately  in  touch  with 
the  fruit  growers  is  that  the  amount  of  San  Jose  scale 
is  found  in  great  abundance  this  Spring.  This  is  in 
spite  -  of  the  increase  in  the  use  of  spraying.  There 
have  been  two  reasons  pointed  out  as  a  cause  for  this 
condition.  The  weather  records  for  the  years  1919, 
1920  and  1921  show  that  the  growing  seasons  were 
longer  than  the  average  of  the  past  20  years,  allowing 
time  for  the  scale  to  develop  a  more  complete  second 
generation.  During  the  war  in  orchards  where  there 
had  been  a  very  small  amount  of  the  scale,  the  amount 
of  lime-sulphur  was  cut  down  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
spray.  e.  a.  f. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 


This  is  the  happiest  time  of  the  year. 
So  hurry  and  fill  Our  Page  with  good  cheer. 


Adding  Insult  to  Injury 

Drawn  tty  Sonnnu  It alloek  (to  Years),  Connecticut 


Memory  Verso 

SPRING 

The  alder  by  the  river 

Shakes  out  her  powdery  curls; 

The  willow  buds  in  silver 
For  little  boys  and  girls. 

The  little  birds  fly  over, 

And,  oh,  how  sweet  they  sing, 

To  fcdl  the  happy  children 
That  once  again  ’tis  Spring. 

The  gay.  green  grass  comes  creeping 
So  soft  beneath  their  feet; 

The  frogs  begin  to  ripple 
A  music  clear  and  sweet. 

And  buttercups  are  coining 
And  scarlet  columbine, 

And  in  the  sunny  meadows 
The  dandelions  shine. 

And  just  as  many  daisies 
As  their  soft  hands  can  hold. 

The  little  ones  may  gather, 

All  fair  in  white  and  gold. 

Here  blows  the  warm  red  clover, 
There  peeps  the  violet  blue ; 

Oh.  happy  little  children, 

Clod  made  them  all  for  you. 

—By  C'EI.IA  TTIAXTKR. 


Drawn  by  Myrtle  Berghnul  (111  Years) 
M  ichigan 


Four  readers  sent  copies  of  this  lovely 
poem  by  Celia  Thaxter.  They  were: 
Minnie  Klein,  Julia  Danforth  and  Orla 
Coper  of  New  York,  and  Madge  I.ynch. 
State  unknown.  Perhaps  the  poem  is 
familiar  to  most  of  you,  but  it  is  very 
well  suited  to  Our  Page,  and  you  will 
all  be  glad  to  read  it  once  more  at  this 
season  and  to  learn  it  by  heart  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so. 

An  unusual  amount  of  poetry,  both 
copied  and  original,  was  sent  in  by  read¬ 
ers  this  month.  I  have  found  room  to 
print  some  of  it,  as  you  will  see. 


A  Rainy  Day 

When  I  woke  up  one  morning. 

It  was  raising  very  hard, 

And,  oh,  the  biggest  puddle 
In  the  middle  of  our  yard! 

New  York,  myi.es  barry  (11  years). 


A  Word  About  the  Heading 

Norman  sent  the  title  along  with  his 
drawing,  showing  that  lie  realizes  its 
serious  as  well  as  its  funny  side.  No 
boy  who  has  a  sense  of  justice  and  takes 
a  manly  attitude  to  things  wants  to  tres¬ 
pass  on  another  person's  rights,  even  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  sport.  Usually  a 
courteous  request  to  the  owner  will  se¬ 
cure  permission  to  do  some  fishing.  If 
not,  don’t  try  to  force  the  matter  or  show 
any  bad  temper.  Build  u  reputation  for 


i  penness  and  fair  dealing.  Then  people 
will  not  hesitate  to  give  you  liberties, 
knowing  that  you  can  be  trusted. 

Protect  the  Wild  Flowers 

While  we  arc  talking  of  “rights,”  your 
editor  wants  to  add  a  word  of  caution 
once  more  about  the  wild  flowers.  In 
many  places  where  they  were  once  abun¬ 
dant  some  of  our  most  beautiful  kinds 
are  very  scarce,  or  quite  gone.  Striking 
examples  are  the  arbutus  and  the  lady’s 
slipper,  but  there  are  many  others  on  the 
same  road  to  destruction — violets,  ferns, 
blood  root,  Trilliums,  Ilepatieas,  jaek-in- 
the-pulpits  and  many  more.  Boys  and 
girls  who  love  the  out.  of  doors  and  all  the 
life  of  Nature  are  the  best  guardians  of 
its  beauties.  Think  twice  before  picking 
great  bunches  of  any  flowers.  A  few 
graceful  blossoms  are  far  prettier  and 
much  less  wasteful.  Flowers  left  to  grow 
form  seeds,  and  the  seeds  in  time  become 
new  plants.  This  is  the  only  way  some 
kinds  have  of  increasing.  Others  spread 
from  underground  roots,  and  in  picking 
flowers  great  care  should  always  be 
taken  not  to  disturb  the  roots. 

<  >ne  reader  mentions  plans  for  a  wild 
flower  garden  at  home.  This  is  all  right 
when  good  judgment  is  used  in  securing 
the  plants,  and  when  the  garden  is  well 
cared  for.  But  just  to  rush  out  on  an 
impulse,  to  dig  up  a  lot  of  rare  flowers, 
to  stick  them  in  again  in  an  unsuited 
spot  and  then  to  neglect  'them,  is  far 
worse  than  never  to  have  started.  For 
most  of  us  it  is  better  to  enjoy  the  wild 
flowers  in  their  natural  places,  and  to  do 
what  we  can  to  protect  them,  so  that 
year  after  year  we  may  return  at  certain 
seasons  to  find  beauty  there. 


Spring 

When  you  hear  the  robins  singing, 

_  And  see  the  birds  fly  through  the  air, 
You  will  know  that  Spring  is  coming; 
Yes,  it’s  coming  from  somewhere. 

All  around  the  air  is  humming 
With  the  business  of  things; 


My  lJet  Woodchuck 

Picture  Bent  by  (Jeraldine  Russell  (1J[ 
Years),  Ohio 


Watch  the  honey  bee  get  honey, 

But  be  careful  of  its  stings. 

In  a  sehoolhouse  by  the  roadside 
^  Stands  a  teacher,  tall  and  fair, 
Telling  all  the  little  children 

That  the  Spring  will  soon  be  there. 

They  are  speaking  of  the  blossoms 
Coming  out  on  every  bough, 

Of  the  fun  that  they’ll  be  having 
In  a  few  short  weeks  from  now. 

By  myrtle  HKiw.LT'M)  ( 10  years). 
Miehiga  n. 


A  Couple  of  Good  Letters 

I  am  enclosing  three  drawings  for  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Page,  and  I  hope  you 
will  like  them.  I  have  never  written  to 
you  before,  but  I  enjoy  the  Page  very 
much.  I  think  it’s  a  great  plan,  and  I’m 
sure  every  boy  or  girl  who  reads  the  Page 
will  enjoy  it.  Why,  just  tonight,  when 
I  was  writing  to  Our  Page,  two  friends 
of  mine  came  in.  I  showed  them  my 
drawings,  and  of  course  they  asked  me  to 
whom  I  was  going  to  send  them.  Really, 
Mr.  Tuttle,  they  had  never  looked  at  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Page,  and  I  know  their 
father  gets  the  paper.  Well.  I  just 
showed  them  the  paper,  and  we  really 
enjoyed  it  together.  Now  I  have  got  my 
friends  interested  in  Our  Page,  and  per¬ 
haps  you  will  hear  from  them. 

nancy  m’lixtock  (15  years). 

New  York. 


I  have  been  going  to  write  for  some 
time,  but  always  think  of  doing  it  just 
too  late.  I  think  our  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Pages  are  very  good.  I  always  watch 
for  The  Riral,  and  wonder  where  it  is 
if  it  is  one  mail  behind.  There  is  one 
thing  that  I  liked  that  there  does  not 
seem  room  for  now,  and  that  was  the 


Play  Ball 

Picture  Bent  by  Walter  Smith  (lJ/  Years) 
New  York 

printing  of  letters  from  different  boys 
and  girls.  I  liked  them  very  much. 

Don’t:  you  think,  Mr.  Tuttle,  that  a 
little  more  disguise  would  be  good  in  the 
Book  Puzzles?  They  seem  to  me  quite 
easy  so  far.  I  have  always  had  the  cor¬ 
rect  answers  so  far,  but  do  not  always 
expect  to. 

Though  I  live  in  the  city,  I  like  the 
country  very  much.  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  in  cities  who  would  like  to  live  in 
the  country,  and  lots  of  country  people 
who  would  like  to  live  in  the  city.  In 
the  country  there  are  not  so  many  dis¬ 
comforts  now,  and  I  think  there  are  lots 
of  comforts.  I. love  to  study  nature  and 
I  like  outdoor  sports. 

I  think  some  of  the  drawings  we  have 
on  Our  Page  are  splendid.  They  are 
very  realistic.  I  should  think  it  would 
be  very  interesting  work  looking  over  let¬ 
ters.  I  imagine  that  sometimes  it  is  very 
hard  to  decide  what  is  best  to  put  in  Our 
Page  that  will  most  appeal  to  the  largest 
number  of  boys  and  girls.  I  could  write 
a  lot  more,  but  will  close  now  and  write 
again  some  other  time. 

MARJORIE  MLTxicn  (14  years). 

Connecticut. 


Hunt  as  you  may,  no  snow  can  be  seen. 
The  trees  are  receiving  their  clothes  of 
green. 

And  all  of  the  birds  from  the  South  have 
come 

To  welcome  the  newly-made  flowers. 

RICHARD  KELLEY  (14  years). 
Ncwt  Hampshire. 


The  Tomato 

Many  recognized  last  month’s  Nature 
Puzzle  as  the  tomato,  one  of  the  best 
liked  of  all  vegetables,  and  one  that  boys 
and  girls  themselves  often  raise.  We  be¬ 
gin  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  the  house  in 
the  Springtime,  and  end  by  using  the  ripe 
tomatoes  for  the  table,  for  canning  or  for 
sale.  Your  editor  looked  in  your  letters 
for  a  good  drawing  of  a  tomato  plant,  or 
for  a  story  about  raising  tomatoes — but 
none  came.  Perhaps  most  readers  thought 
if  was  too  familiar  a  subject  to  us  all. 
though  I  have  an  idea  that  we  can  learu 
something  new  about  any  of  these  things 
if  tve  set  out  to  do  it.  Don’t  you  think  so? 


A  New  Nature  Puzzle 

However,  a  number  of  readers  acted  on 
my  request  for  more  Nature  Puzzles,  and 
some  very  good  ones  have  been  written. 


April  28,  192:’ 

Here  is  one  that  is  very  appropriate  for 
this  season  : 

WIIAT  IS  IT? 

It  is  a  bulb.  It  stays  in  the  ground  all 
Winter,  and  sometimes  comes  up  through 
the  snow  in  the  Spring.  The  colors  are 
yellow,  purple,  white  and  variegated.  The 
leaves  are  like  grass,  only  wider,  with  a 
white  stripe  through  the  center.  The 
flower  shoots  up  in  the  center  of  the 
leaves  about  two  or  three  inches  above 
the  ground.  It  is  one  of  the  first  flowers 
of  Spring.  aeice  bowman  (12  years). 

Pennsylvania. 


The  month  of  April  is  the  .best 
Of  all  the  good  old  year; 

When  the  Winter  is  o’er, 

And  it  snows  no  more, 

We  are  all  filled  with  cheer. 

The  chickens  start  to  lay  again. 
The  grass  is  turning  green, 

The  birds  know  best 
And  build  their  nest — 

It’s  the  finest  Spring  I’ve  seen! 
Ohio.  milo  springer  (15  years). 


The  Great  Stone  Face 

BY  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE 
Not  so  many  readers  knew  the  answer 
to  last  month’s  Book  Puzzle  as  did  to  the 
one  before  that.  But  those  who  answered 
all  spoke  of  liking  the  book,  or  story, 
rather;  and  it  is  one  that  each  of  you 
will  want  to  read  when  you  get  the 
chance.  Several  letters  contained  inter¬ 
esting  points,  and  a  number  of  biogra¬ 
phies  of  Hawthorne  came  in. 


I  think  the  correct  answer  to  the  book 
is  Hawthorne's  “The  Great  Stone  Face.” 
I  think  that  this  story  should  be  read  by 
every  boy  and  girl.  It  show’s  how  Er¬ 
nest’s  kindness  was  rewarded.  He  was 
kind  because  it  pleased  him,  and  he  did 
not.  look  for  the  reward.  His  whole  life 
was  full  of  good.  How  could  he  help  but 
be  like  this  beautiful  face  carved  by 
nature?  Natalia  riefler. 

New  York. 


Drawn  by  Lewis  Wangerin  (lh  Years) 
New  York 


“The  Great  Stone  Face”  is  found  in 
the  Franconia  Mountains  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  “Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain.”  It  was  not 
carved  by  the  hand  of  man,  but  the  face 
is  very  clear  and  distinct. 

vera  lampiiere  (15  years). 

New  York. 


The  answer  to  the  Book  Puzzle  is  “The 
Great  Stone  Face,”  by  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne.  Like  Irving,  who  wrote  stories 
of  Newr  York,  Hawthorne  wrote  stories 
of  New  England.  Some  of  the  stories  he 
wrote  for  children  are  “Twice  Told 
Tales”  and  “Grandfather’s  Chair.”  We 
have  read  “The  Great  Stone  Face”  in 
school.  Our  teacher  hung  up  a  picture 
of  the  face,  which  is  in  New  Hampshire. 

EL i  ZA BET  II  STEED  ( 13  years). 

Connecticut. 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  born  July 
4,  1S04,  in  Salem.  Massachusetts.  Ilis 
father,  a  sea  captain,  died  when  the  little 
boy  was  only  four. 

lToung  Nathaniel  was  very  quiet,  and 
would  rather  be  off  alone  in  the  woods 
than  playing  with  the  other  boys.  He 
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graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1S25. 
Two  of  his  classmates  were  Franklin 
Bierce,  later  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

When  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  38  he  mar¬ 
ried  and  went  to  live  in  Concord.  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  There  he  wrote  numerous 
sketches — “Twice  Told  Tales,”  “Grand¬ 
father’s  Chair.”  “Wonder  Book”  and 
"Tanglewood  Tales”  and  his  best  known 
novels.  “The  Scarlet  Letter”  and  “The 
House  of  the  Seven  Cables.” 

President  Pierce  appointed  him  Consul 
nt  Liverpool.  He  lived  there  four  years. 
When  his  term  had  expired  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
During  this  period  he  wrote  “The  Marble 
Faun.” 

In  .Tune,  I860,  be  returned  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  was  much  disturbed  by  the  Civil 
War,  partly  because  he  differed  in  opin¬ 
ion  with  some  of  his  Northern  friends. 

In  May,  18(14.  Mr.  Pierce  suggested  a 
trip  through  New  England.  While  stop¬ 
ping  in  Plymouth.  New*  Hampshire.  Haw¬ 
thorne  suddenly  died.  May  19,  1864.  at 
the  age  of  60  years. 

beet  A  GRIFFITHS  (13  years) . 

Connecticut. 

A  New  Book  Puzzle 

The  question  was  raised  by  one  reader 
as  to  whether  the  books  described  in  the 
Book  Puzzles  must  all*be  of  the  kind  we 
have  had  so  far.  Meaning,  I  suppose, 
standard  books  by  famous  authors  of  the 
past,  like  Dickens,  Irving  and  Hawthorne. 
No,  they  need  not  be,  and  a  glance  at  the 
collection  your  editor  has  on  hand  would 
show  a  big  variety.  However,  when  we 
take  valuable  space  in  Our  Page»for  this, 
and  when  so  many  boys  and  girls  read 
the  puzzles  and  answers  and  thus  become 
interested  in  the  books,  it  does  seem  that 
we  should  be  careful  to  choose*  good  sub¬ 
jects,  those  which  every  young  person 
should  know  about,  and  which  all  edu¬ 
cated  persons  have  read.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  fine 
choices  (lie  writers  of  Book  Puzzles,  have 
made.  They  are  not  always  on  whole 
books.  Sometimes  shorter  stories  <>r 
poems  are  described. 

Suppose  we  take  one  for  this  month 
entirely  different  from  those  we  have 
been  having.  In  answering,  remember 
that 'both  the  title  and  the  author's* name 
must  be  given  to  receive  credit  on  the 
list  of  contributors. 

WHAT  BOOK  IS  THIS? 

There  was  a  chap  who  was  always  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  what  he  happened  to  have. 
He  used  to  sit  alone  a  great  deal  in  his 
own  nook,  away  from  all  others,  lie 
liked  to  joke  the  other  fellows,  and  often 
they *played  a  joke  upon  him.  He  had  a 
couple  of  special  enemies  who  always 
tried  to  harm  him.  But  this  spry  chap 
was  too  quick,  even  for  these  quick¬ 
witted  foes.  He  was  blessed  with  a  good 
appetite,  and  was  particular  about  his 
food.  He  liked  everything  very  fresh, 
and  gathered  if  himself,  especially  his 
salads.  He  would  take  long  strolls  each 
day  to  get  just  what  he  wanted.  .Some¬ 
times  it  would  be  very  early,  and  some¬ 
times  very,  very  late.  He  had  a  habit  of 
trying  to  imitate  his  friends,  but  always 
proved  a  failure,  which  amused  his 
friends  ami  caused  him  much  discomfort. 
The  last  time  he  did  it,  it  caused  him 
much  fright.  After  this  he  decided  he 
had  learned  a  lesson. 

New  York,  dorotiiy  tick  ( 10  years) . 

Our  Artists 

The  many  drawings  sent  in  on  Old 
Biddy  and  her  downy  brood  were  far  bet-' 
ter  as  a  whole  than  any  set  that  has  ever 
come  before.  Your  editor  feels  that  prac¬ 
tice  is  bringing  steady  improvement.  One 
girl  wrote-  that  her  parents  did  not  want 
her  to  send  a  drawing  because  she  could 
not  do  as  well  as  those  printed.  This 
does  not  seem  quite  the  right  way  to  look 
at  it.  The  only  way  to  learn  is  to  try. 
And  those  who  try  ofteuest  and  hardest 
are  most  likely  to  succeed.  If  no  one 
tried  there  would  be  no  drawings  to  print. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  would  not  want 
any  but  the  very  best  that  came  to  be 
printed. 

There  are  always  many  drawings  that 
are  worthy  of*printing  besides  those  used. 
Your  editor  has  to  select  to  fit  the  space 
a-  fairly  as  he  can  on  a  basis  of  age, 
originality,  skill  and  neatness.  This 
month,  especially,  I  have  had  a. hard  time. 
Nearly  all  of  the  drawings  were  wider 
than  high,  and  if  reduced  to  one  column 
would  have  been  too*  small  to  mean  any¬ 
thing.  .So  they  ’had  to  be  used  two  col¬ 
umns  wide,  and  this,  of  course,  meant 
that  not  so  many  could  be  published. 
Very  Special  Mention  ‘belongs  to  Stanley 
Trimble  (12  years),  William  Gates  (15 
years),  Rachel  Crouch  (13  years),  and 
George  Briggs  (15  years),  of  New  York; 
Helen  Ellwanger  (12  years),  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  Elsie  Zauner  (10  jears),  of 
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Drawn  by  Ruth  Freeland  (8  Years),  West  Yiryinia 


Drawn  in  Dentil  by  Mildred  Rinser  (IS  Years),  Nev)  YorJo 


Ohio,  whose  drawings  would  certainly 
have  been  printed  had  there  been  room. 
Also  Honorable  Mention  for  excellent 
work  goes  to  Ella  Luoma,  Andrew  Mes- 
sick  (15  years),  and  Ruth  Watts  (16 
years),  of  New  York;  Katherine  Voor- 
hces  (11  years),  Elizabeth  Steed  (13 
years),  and  Esther  Wells  (14  years),  of 
Connecticut ;  Theresa  Matthews  and 
Hazel  Stone  (16  years),  of  Rhode 
Island;  Hope  Lehigh  (9  years),  and 
Marianne  Paranowski  (17  years),  of 
Pennsylvania ;  Mildred  French  of  New 
Hampshire;  Marian  Noyes  (13  years), 
of  Maine;  Gladys  Bloomer  (12  years), 
of  New  Jersey;  Elsie  Orasselly  (12 
years),  of  Delaware,  and  Frieda  Mann 
(14  years),  of  Ohio. 

Some  questions*  are  still  asked  about 
making  the  drawings.  1.  What  size  shall 
they  be?  Any  size,  but  preferably  about 
twice  as  large  as  they  would  be  when 
printed.  2.  Ink  or  pencil?  Either  one, 
only  make  the  lines  clear  and  distinct. 
Last  month,  for  the  first  time,  we  tried 
printing  four  of  the  pencil  drawings 
without  inking  them  over.  They  are  done 
by  a  different  process,  called  half-tone, 
(just  like  printing  from  photographs), 
and  I  thought  they  came  out  very  well. 
Those  in  ink  are  done  by  what  is  known 
as  the  zinc  process,  used  for  all  clear  line 
work.  3.  M  ill  it  do  any  harm  to  draw 
on  lined  paper?  Not  if  you  draw  in  ink  ; 
if  your  drawing  is  in  pencil,  better  use 
plain  paper: 


A  New  Rhyme  to  Draw 

A  number  of  rhymes  about  a  swing 
were  sent  in.  The  following  one,  which 
your  editor  helped  to  smooth  out  a  little 
bit,  seemed  to  give  the  best  chance  for 
good  pictures,  and  I  know  you  will  like  it. 

One  day  when  the  sun  was  shining  bright 
John  swung  his  sister  with  all  his  might. 
Out  in  the  orchard  under  the  tree, 

W  here  the  apple  bldssoms  were  sweet  to 
See.  LESLIE  BRISTOL. 

Shall  we  keep  on  with  the  rhyme  draw¬ 
ings  during  the  Summer?  If  so,  what 
suggestions  have  you  for  subjects? 


Our  Pago 

Come  boys  and  come  girls. 

Come  join  us  today, 

And  help  make  Our  Page 
Better  in  every  way. 

I  should  not  say  “better” 

(It  can  hardly  be  beat)  ; 

I  mean,  send  your  letter, 

Or  a  drawing,  for  a  treat ! 

If  you  have  a  pet — 

Bird,  dog,  cat  or  calf — 

Send  in  an  account, 

'Twill  sure  make  us  laugh. 

This  Page  is  for  pleasure 
As  well  as  for  fun, 

To  read  in  your  leisure 
When  all  tasks  are  done. 

Our  Page  contains  knowledge. 

It’s  instructive  as  well, 

It’s  a  letter  from  our  friends 
Who  in  other  States  dwell. 

Now,  then,  boys  and  girls. 

No  matter  your  age, 

Just  sit  down  and  write 
To  our  dear  old  Page. 

Send  a  rhyme,  a  riddle, 

Drawing  or  a  letter. 

And  still  make  Our  Page 
A  little  bit  better. 

VIRGINIA  KAGEY  (14  years  ) . 

Pennsylvania. 


Notes 

The  couplet  in  the  Box  was  written  by 
Milo  Springer,  a  15-year-old  Ohio  read¬ 
er.  Surely  one  of  the  happy  things  to  do 
in  this  “happiest  time  of  the  year”  is  to 
share  in  tin-  making  of  Our  Page. 

The  list  of  contributions  for  April  will 
be  found  on  pages  671,  672.  Our  new 
symbol,  “t,”  has  been  added  to  cover  the 
Signs  of  Spring  lists,  which  should  be 
sent  with  next  month’s  letters. 


All  work  for  the  May  page  should  be 
s<  nt  to  reach  your  editor  not  later  than 
May  5. 


Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  Our  Page 
again.  Keep  if  with  the  others  where 
you  can  read  back  over  it  now  and  then. 
Decide  on  something  you  can  do  for  next 
month,  and  send  it  to  your  editor  and 
friend,  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  City. 
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Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


Shall  It  Be  Horse  or  Tractor? 

It  was  a  hot  day  in  the  latter  part  of 
April.  The  change  in  weather  had  been 
abrupt ;  for  the  last  three  weeks  the  land 
had  been  held  dormant  by  a  succession 
of  near-zero  freezes.  Hardy  bulbs  that 
bad  set  up  inquiring  yellow  shoots  before 
Easter  hesitated  on  the  momentum  of 
further  growth.  Grass  crops  waited,  shiv¬ 
ering  in  the  pale,  fitful  sunshine,  for  that 
first  day  of  miraculous  heat  to  turn  the 
countryside  green.  The  birds  had  arrived 
from  the  South  late ;  they  were  obliged 
to  live  in  the  woods  to  escape  the  icy 
gales  that  swept  the  country  in  fierce 
tempests  that  lasted  for  days.  Robins 
were  said  to  be  starving.  Men  with  plow¬ 
ing  yet  to  do  were  anxious  ;  they  found 
nothing  to  do  but  wait.  There  appeared 
in  the  newspaper  headlines  a  weather 
prophet’s  assertion  that  this  year  there 
would  be  no  Summer ;  a  precedent  existed, 
the  year  1816. 

The  change,  on  account  of  its  delay, 
brought  quick  results.  A  white  irost. 
followed  by  increasing  warmth  in  the 
sun’s  rays,  showed  that  the  cold  was 
broken  at  last,  and  men  hurried  to  get 
out  their  plows.  Laboring  teams  sil¬ 
houetted  against  the  distant  landscape, 
crawling  like  cold  flies  over  warm 
clapboards,  slowly,  baiting  at  intervals. 
By  10  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  it  was 
warm  ;  at  12  men  mopped  their  brows  and 
said  that  here  was  a  growing  day  at  last. 
Nature,  who  was  as  much  behind  in  her 
work  as  any,  opened  un  the  buds  of  wil¬ 
low',  Hepatica,  dandelion  and  Crocus 
without  observing  the  customary  laws  of 
sequence.  The  birds  imprisoned  in  the 
woods  came  back  to  the  hedges,  reiterat¬ 
ing  their  joy  and  relief  in  soft,  clear 
music,  which  was  presently  drowned  in 
the  businesslike  hum  of  farm  tractors. 
The  air  was  fragrant  with  damp,  de¬ 
licious  smells  of  fresh-turned  earth  and 
starting  grass.  Spring  at  last ! 

The  young  potato-grower  had  been 
among  those  first  in  the  field.  The  ground 
was  loose  and  light  from  much  freezing, 
and  the  double-disk  cutaway  harrow  sank 
to  its  axles  as  the  tractor  forged  on 
toward  the  opposite  fence  line.  The 
ground  had  been  plowed  by  team  in  the 
late  Fall ;  after  the  harrowing  it  would 
be  fertilized,  plowed  again  and  refertilized. 
Across  the  hedge  in  the  next  field  three 
sturdy,  sweating  horses  accomplished  the 
same  operation  with  much  lighter  tools. 
Now'  their  driver  stopped  for  the  quarter- 
hour  rest  that  was  part  of  the  day’s  pro¬ 
gram.  Hearing  the  advancing  tractor, 
he  glanced  eagerly,  almost  enviously, 
through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  as  his  neigh¬ 
bor  pulled  up  close  to  the  edge  and  sprang 
off  to  adjust  the  carburetor  until  the 
sharp,  gasping  cackle  of  the  motor  be¬ 
came  the  desired  steady  thrum.  Then  he 
saw  his  neighbor  friend  look  up  and  spy 
him  watching.  Too  often  farming  is  a 
lonely  struggle;  too  seldom  do  men  out 
of  earshot  swing  their  hats  to  each  other 
in  acknowledgment  of  a  kindred  spirit. 
They  hesitate  and  are  silent.  The  jewel 
of  companionship  may  be  dulled  by  too 
frequent  use  unless  the  wearer  learns  to 
respect  _  his  neighbor’s  opinion  as  if  it 
were  his  own ;  to  recognize  a  common 
brotherhood.  These  men  seldom  visited 
each  other’s  houses ;  their  meetings  w'ere 
a  matter  of  chance,  their  theories  on 
farming  practice  as  opposite  "as  the  han¬ 
dles  on  a  bushel  basket.  Yet  they  found 
pleasure  in  arguing  over  knotty  problems. 

“Hello,”  shouted  the  man  on  the  ma¬ 
chine,  turning  a  switch  that  stopped  the 
motor.  Great  weather,  isn’t  it?” 

_  “Yes,”  grumbled  the  other.  “It’s  high 
time,  too.  Here  it  is  the  first  of  May, 
or  will  be  before  I  get  these  oats  sowed. 
It  isn’t  as  if  I  could  fit  a  piece  of  land 
in  two  or  three  hours  like  you  can.  I’ll 
be  two  days  doing  what  you  w-ould  finish 
in  a  half  a  day,  and  then  the  ground 
won’t  be  in  as  good  shape.  Horse  tools 
are  too  light.  They  only  scratch  the  top 
of  the  ground.  That  double-disk  harrow 
is  a  fine  tool.  I’ve  been  watching  how  it 
seems  to  reach  right  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  and  throw  up  the  soil. 
Seems  as  though  I  can’t  even  ride  on  this 
harrow'  of  mine  without  overloading  my 
horses.  With  a  late  Spring  like  this  is. 
time  counts  a  lot.  I  guess  probably  I'll 
have  to  buy  a  tractor  sooner  or  later.” 

The  young  potato-grower,  pleased 
though  he  was  with  the  praise  of  his 
work,  began  to  rub  the  top  of  the  cutting 
disks  in  a  troubled  way. 

“Y'ou  can’t  always  tell.”  he  said  slowly. 
“The  year  after  I  bought  this  tractor  I 
heard  something  that,  set  me  thinking. 
A  Western  man  was  here  visiting,  and 
one  day,  talking  about  tractors,  I  asked 
him  what  they  were  using  now  out  West. 
He  said  the  tractors  they  bought  during 
the  wmr  were  worn  out.  on  the  scrap 
heap.  Five  years  is  the  limit  in  the  life 
of  a  tractor,  you  know',  but  these  had 
been  used  steadily  for  every  kind  of  work, 
and  they  didn’t  last  but  three.  The  fel- 
lows  who  owned  ’em  thought  it  over. 
The  price  of  w'heat  was  high  then,  and 
some  of  them  put  part  of  their  profits 
back  into  a  high-grade  tractor.  But  the 
wisest  of  them  bought  horses  again  ;  they 
said  you  could  feed  horses  with  cheap 
grain,  and  you  could  grow  more  horses 


with  grain.  But  you  have  to  buy  gas  to 
feed  a  tractor,  and  can  only  grow'  another 
tractor  by  feeding  dollars.  That’s  the 
way  they  answered  the  agents  who  tried 
to  sell  them  more  machines.” 

“Then  you  think  a  farmer  can’t  afford 
to  buy  a  tractor!”  exclaimied  the  man 
across  the  ’  fence  in  a  surprised  tone. 
“But  there’s  some  of  them  that  don’t 
cost  but  the  price  of  three  good  horses. 
I  don’t  raise  my  own  horses,”  he  added, 
apologetically. 

“It  seems  to  depend  on  what  you  are 
doing,”  said  the  young  potato-grower 
earnestly.  “If  the  money  you  expect  to 
get  for  your  crop  is  in  proportion  to  the 
time  you  can  get  it  in  the  ground,  the 
tractor  will  pay  for  itself.  But  with 
some  crops,  like  grain,  orchard  work  and 
even  late  potatoes,  you  can  get  the  same 
results  with  a  good  team.  The  cheap 
tractors  work  all  right  on  some  kinds  of 
soil,  but  if  you  have  any  sandy  spots 
in  your  field  a  w'heel  tractor  is  not  for 
you.  The  caterpillars  that  will  draw- 
two  plows  easily  cost  above  $1,000.  This 
one  I  have  cost  $1,385.  But  you  will 
notice  that  I  use  it  altogether  for  har¬ 
rowing  and  potato-digging.  If  you  can’t 
be  in  on  the  early  market  with  these  po¬ 
tatoes  you  might  better  not  be  there  at 
all.  If  I’m  lucky,  I  may  make  it  last 
10  years  instead  of  five,  but  I  will  only 
use  it  when  time  is  money.” 

The  older  man  was  convinced,  but  not 
satisfied.  “It’s  in  the  luxury  class,” 
he  sighed.  “You  look  pretty  comfortable 
riding  along  over  there — it  runs  like  a 
boat  on  the  w'ater.” 

His  neighbor  lauged  grimly  and  picked 
up  life  crank.  “I  wish  you  could  ride 
with  me  for  a  day.  After  a  few'  hours  I 
get  about  deaf  sitting  behind  the  exhaust. 
And  you  can’«t  imagine  the  dirt ;  you  have 
to  see  it.  You  talk  about  riding  easy ! 
The  jolting  you  get  is  one  of  the  wmrst 
things  you  have  to  take.  I'd  a  lot  rather 
wmlk.  Sometimes  when  the  w'ind1  is  cold 
I  get  so  stiff  I  can  hardly  straighten  up.” 

He  applied  the  crank  and  the  motor 
roared  into  action,  adjusted  by  expert 
fingers.  The  man  across  the  fence  picked 
up  his  lines  and  watched  him  thought¬ 
fully  as  he  started  on.  After  all,  when 
a  man  is  not  a  natural  mechanic  a  tractor 
might  be  a  pretty  good  thing  to  let  alone. 
There  might  be  money  in  raising  horses 
yet.  The  splendid,  willing  blacks  snatched 
him  along  as  if  to  prove  their  side  of  the 
question.  mrs,  f.  h.  unger. 


Shade  Trees  for  the  North 

Sorry  I  _did  not  see  till  now  the  query 
on  page  251  about  shade  trees,  for  that 
is  a  hobby  of  mine.  Besides,  this  is  the 
planting  time  again,  when  we  hustle  the 
trees  into  favorite  spots  and  wait  for 
developments.  Of  course  anything  in 
poplar,  that  is,  the  true  Populus.  and 
not  the  tulip  tree,  which  is  the  poplar 
of  the  lumberman,  will  not  answer  except 
in  peculiar  circumstances.  Yet  a  friend 
of  mine  has  lately  brought  from  the  South 
what  he  calls  a  quick-growing  poplar 
which  he  says  will  grow'  into  lumber 
faster  than  any  other  tree.  But  this  is 
of  the  class  known  to  the  trade  as  cotton¬ 
wood,  which  this  section  does  not  use. 
We  are  after  shade  trees. 

About  10  years  ago  I  tried  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  trees  for  lawn  shade  by  setting 
out  an  elm,  a  hard  maple,  two  soft 
maples,  a  _  basswood  and  a  Catalpa, 
all  found  in  the  woods  but  the  last. 
One  soft  maple  died  end  two  more  of  the 
same  sort  have  since  died  in  the  same 
place.  But  for  that  there  would  have 
been  two  beautiful  trees  instead  of  one 
beside  the  front  door.  The  others  seemed 
to  vie  with  one  another  in  an  effort  to 
grow  attractive.  Instead  of  presenting 
various  shades  of  green  in  a  sort  of  war¬ 
like  fashion,  they  are  growing  in  har¬ 
mony.  An  oak  would  have  completed  the 
list  in  a  fine  way  of  elegant,  homy  trees. 
They  dig  up  hard  unless  very  small. 

.  As  a  rule  I  would  not  set  out  an  elm 
for  nearby  shade.  It  drops  small  dead 
twigs  constantly.  Its  stately,  graceful 
beauty  comes  out  at  best  at  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  or  more  distant.  I  love  the  Ailan- 
thus.  though  a  good  many  “pooh-pooh”  it. 
for  they,  have  read  in  some  paper  that  it 
has  an  ill  smell.  I  have  raised  the  tree 
40  years  or  so  ancf  never  got  a  whiff.  It 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  tropical  lux¬ 
uriance  I  have  ever  seen  north,  and  is 
very  effective,  though  no  great  shade  tree. 
The  stag-horn  sumac  follows  it  closely  on. 
and  if  rightly  cared  for  grows  into  a  fair¬ 
sized  tree.  It  comes  up  badly  from  seed, 
and  I  have  some  now  that  must  be  dis¬ 
carded,  for  there  is  no  place  for  them. 
The  grow'tli  is  very  fast  and  the  gorgeous 
Autumn  colors  are  desirable.  Thev  pre¬ 
fer  thickets,  and  I  think  that  accounts  for 
their  somewhat  ungainly  appearance. 

.  I  wish  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  open  a  per¬ 
sistent  and  far-reaching  tree  department. 
The  farmer  needs  it  as  much  as  anything, 
not  only  for  the  handling  of  his  woodlot, 
but  for  covering  up  and  making  attrac¬ 
tive  and  more  liveable  (and  loveable)  the 
farmhouse,  that  so  often  stands  staring 
out  from  the  side  of  the  road,  with  small 
excuse  for  being,  further  than  a  place  to 
eat  and  sleep  in.  j.  w.  c. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  disagreeable  odor  of-  the 
Ailanthus  comes  from  the  staminate  flow- 
ers.  The  tree  is  dimcious,  and  this  trouble 
does  not  appear  where  the  specimen  bears 
pistillate  flowers. 


Every  rural  home  needs  an  Oil  Duplex- Alcazar  Range. 

It  enables  you  to  keep  your  kitchen  warm  in  winter,  cool  in 
summer  and  comfortable  during  the  *  ‘in-between”  seasons. 

You  see,  it  burns  either  oil  and  wood  or  coal — singly  or 
together.  Always  under  perfect  control,  and  the  kitchen  is 
comfortable  the  whole  year  around. 

The  Duplex- Alcazar  is  one  of  many 


L.CAZAR 


QUALITY  KITCHEN  RANGES 

Every  Type ,  Style  and  Price 
For  Every  Fuel 

Every  kind  of  a  range — from  unusual  kerosene  gas  cook  stoves  to  large 
lines  of  coal  and  wood  stoves— is  included  under  the  Alcazar  trademark. 

The  finest  quality,  best  cooking  efficiency  and  most  beautiful  ranges 
ever  made  bear  the  trademark  “Alcazar.” 

See  the  quality  dealer  in  your  town,  or  write  direct. 

ALCAZAR  RANGE  &.  HEATER  COMPANY 

429  Cleveland  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  Range  that  Fits  the  Weather 

Burns  Kerosene  Oil  and  Wood  or  Coal 


Large  double  rolls 
Very  latest  patterns 

Factory  Representatives,  as  we 

are,  enable  us  to  give  you  the  best 
Wall  Paper,  and  lowest  prices  ob¬ 
tainable,  thus  eliminating  many  in- 
between  profits  and  giving  them  to 


you. 

Sample  Book  Free 

A  large  catalogue  of  the  latest 
patterns,  showing  borders  actual  size. 


Don’t  buy  without  seeing  this  book;  it 
will  save  you  money.  Full  instructions 
for  measuring,  hanging,  etc.  The  quality 
of  our  Goods  and  our  Prices  will  con¬ 
vince  you  that  we  can  and 
will  save  you  money. 

A  Post  Ccn'd  brings  our't 


Home  Can  Sealer 


Make  Money  canning 
Fruits  and  Vegeta¬ 
bles  At  Home. 

Can  your  own  fruits,  veg¬ 
etables,  meats,  syrups,  etc. 
in  cans,  with  our  VIRGINIA 
HOME  CAN  SEALER,  for 
your  family,  neighbors  and 
for  market.  Add  $100  to  $500 
to  your  savings  account.  It’s 
quick— -simple- --better  than 
glass.  No  solder,  no  spoil¬ 
ing,  no  breakage.  Our  book¬ 
let  tells  how.  WaalsoMfg. 


and  furnish  cans.  Act  quick!  Write  NOW!  Dealers  wanted 

VIRGINIA  CAN  CO.,  Box  577 -K  ROANOKE,  VA. 


Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  in-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N,  Y. 

- - — — - — - 


INDIGESTION 

IF  YOU  STILL  HAVE  IT  IT'S  YOUR  OWN  FAULT 

Erafa|J|^»||Q  Indigestion  Powder  relieves 
■  II  1  w  W  ^  quickly.  Ideal  system  puri¬ 
fier,  when  taken  night  and  morning.  16  doses  53cls. 

ETHICUS  Laboratories  1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


There  have  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  is — 234 
pages  of  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Man’s  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,'  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  in  cloth 

Price  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

Rural 

New-Yorker 

333W.  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Delay™  Spring. — The  season  is  so 
late  and  cold  that  fur  coats  have  lingered 
and  real  Spring  suits  were  not  warm 
enough  for  the  middle  of  April.  Prices 
on  coats  and  suits  remained  high,  but  as 
soon  as  warm  weather  starts  we  look  for 
decided  price  reductions  that  will  benefit 
the  prudent  shopper. 

Two  Pretty  Juveniles. — In  the  first 
picture,  the  little  girl  at  the  left  shows 
a  pretty  but  practical  little  frock  of  blue 
and  white  tissue  gingham,  with  a  yoke  of 
white  rep.  the  little  puffed  sleeves  being 
gathered  into  bands  of  the  rep.  There 
was  a  band  of  stiff  little  pink  roses  with 
olive  green  foliage  embroidered  along  the 
lower  edge  of  the  yoke,  both  front  and 
back.  This  was  done  like  the  little  flow¬ 


ers  that  are  embroidered  on  handkerchiefs, 
but  of  heavier  cotton.  The  band  on  the 
sleeve  was  also  embroidered  with  separate 
flowers.  This  was  a  dainty  dress,  very 
easily  made.  We  saw  some  made  the 
same  way  of  white  swiss  with  a  colored 
dot,  the  yoke  of  white  organdie.  Some 
were  blue-dotted  swiss  with  pink  flowers 
on  the  yoke,  others  pink-dotted  with  blue 
flowers. 

The  dress  worn  by  the  larger  girl  was 
of  lemon  yellow  linen,  with  set-in  raglan 
sleeves  of  leaf-green  linen.  A  little  motif 
of  conventional  embroidery  in  black  and 
green  trimmed  the  front,  and  there  was  a 
little  epaulette  of  the  same  embroidery  on 
each  sleeve.  The -color  contrast,  and  the 
bit  of  embroidery,  made  this  a  smart  little 
frock,  but  it  is  practical  and  easily  laun¬ 
dered,  being  fastened  invisibly  all  down 
the  back.  This  model  would  be  very 
pretty  made  of  gingham  or  chambray  in 
a  solid  color,,  with  sleeves  of  harmonizing 
cretonne  or  chintz.  Dress  cretonnes  come 
in  attractive  patterns  and  fast  colors  and 
are  very  pretty  for  children.  This  com¬ 
bination  would  be  quite  attractive  in 
sateen  and  cretonne,  too;  black  sateen 
with  gay  cretonne  sleeves  would  be  very 
pretty.  Such  a  dress  would  have  bloom¬ 
ers  of  the  solid  color. _ 

A  Silk  1'oplin  Suit. — In  the  second 
picture  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  a  very 
■useful  jacket  suit  of  silk  poplin,  the  coat 
golden  brown,  the  skirt  fawn.  The  skirt 
was  a  plain  wrap-around,  with  three  ar¬ 
rowheads  embroidered  in  darker  silk  at 
the  seam  where  it  folded  over.  The  coat 
was  a  modified  jacquette,  the  front  being 
crossed  over  and  tied  at  the  side.  The 
sleeves  were  set  in  with  something  of  a 
raglan  effect,  the  jacket  being  stitched  to 
the  sleeve  just  below  the  shoulder.  The 
jacket  was  bound  and  tied  with  the  fawn 
color.  A  silk  suit  of  this  kind  is  very 
d<  sirable  for  church,  street  or  travel  in 
warm  weather,  as  the  skirt  may  be  at¬ 
tached  merely  to  a  lining  or  camisole  top 
or  a  Georgette  waist.  Such  a  suit,  in 
dark-  colored  silk  of  light  weight,  is  a 
comfort  to  a  woman  of  plump  figure,  or 
to  an  elderly  matron  who  feels  warm 
weather,  and  yet  does  not  like  to  go  out 
without  a  coat. 

Crepe  dm  Ciiine  and  Wooden  Beads. 
— The  dress  in  the  center  was  a  simple 
girlish  model  of  sand-colored  crepe  de 
chine.  The  double  circular  cape  collar 
was  becoming  and  novel,  and  the  short 
kimono  sleeves  were  lengthened  by  a  little 
puff.  The  skirt  hadt  a  flying  panel  at 
each  side,  hanging  a  little  lower  than  the 
hem.  These  panels,  the  girdle,  sleeves  and 
double  collar  were  edged  with  green 
wooden,  beads  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
sewn  directly  on  the  edge  about  on  inch 
apart.  A  great  many  of  the  Spring  dresses 
have  very  short  sleeves,  the  little  puff 
being  one  of  the  new  developments.  The 
hat  shown  has  a  wide,  drooping  brim  of 
fine  straw,  faced  with  sand-colored  crepe 
de  chine,  while  the  crown  is  covered  with 
flat  flowers  in  pastel  shades. 

Sleeveless  Coat. — The  figure  at  the 
right  shows  a  rather  dressy  sport  model. 
The  dress  is  of  accordion-pleated  white 
crepe  de  chine,  falling  straight  from  a 
yoke,  while  the  short  sleeves  are  length¬ 
ened  by  a  puff  of  the  accordion  pleating 
coming  to  the  elbow.  Over  this  was  a 
sleeveless  jacket  of  brilliant  printed  silk, 
bound  with  a  fold  of  black  silk.  The 
pockets  curved  from  the  front,  and  were 
hound  into  the  jacket  at  the  bottom.  We 
see  similar  dresses  made  of  voile  with 
sleeveless  jackets  of  chintz  or  India  print, 
and  they  are  very  pretty  and  girlish. 
Accordion-pleated  voile  comes  ready 
pleated  at  $1.50  a  yard;  this  is  iff)  in. 
wide,  so  it  would  make  the  skirt,  but 
would  need  seaming  at  the  waist  for  the 
vestee  shown  in  the  picture. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — Some  new  cot¬ 


ton  blouses  are  very  different  from  our 
old-style  “wash  waists,”  being  the 
jacquette  shape  of  overblouse  in  Rodier 
cloth,  rather  like  corduroy.  Others  are 
of  linen,  applique  and  embroidered.  These 
blouses  are  used  with  pleated  costume 
skirts  of  fine  woolen  or  soft  silk. 

We  noted  j/uile  pleatings  .”>!)  in.  wide 
offered  at.  $1.50  a  yard  for  making  skirts. 
They  had  three  1-in.  tucks  at  the  bottom 
which  would  give  sufficient  weight  to  hold 
the  skirt  straight.  Such  a  skirt  should 
be  jointed  to  a  camisole  top  of  similar 
material,  or  silk  mull  iu  the  same  color, 
and  a  slip-on  blouse  would  complete  a 
very  attractive  dress  with  very  little  mak¬ 
ing.  These  pleatings  come  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  blue,  rose,  Nile  green,  gray,  tan, 
navy  and  white. 

Red  is  very  much  in  fashion  this 
Spring,  and  it  appears  in  all  sorts  of  sur¬ 
prising  ways.  Red  kid  sandals,  cut  out 
so  as  to  show  the  stocking  beneath,  are 
either  all  red,  or  strapped  with  patent 
leather,  and  are  sufficiently  startling  to 
people  of  very  conservative  tastes.  For 
wear  with  these  slippers  either  red  or 
contrasting  silk  stockings  are  offered; 
there  are  white  with  red  clocks,  and  black 
with  red  clocks.  There  are  also  sandals 
in  a  bright  shade  of  green.  Red  leather 
handbags  and  purses,  red  silk  umbrellas 
with  red  leather  strap  and  cap  on  handle, 
and  all  sorts  of  red  jewelry  are  much  in 
evidence. 

We  saw  some  pretty  bordered  veils  in  a 
variety  of  colors  for  $1.95,  and  these 
make  a  very  stylish  trimming  for  a  small 
hat  of  the  cloche  or  hell  shape.  The  veil 
is  caught  around  the  crown  with  fancy 
pins,  with  the  embroidered  edge  drooping 
over  the  brim;  sometimes,  with  falling 
ends  at  the  side  or  back.  Sometimes 
flowers  are  added,  but  often  the  veil  is 
the  only  trimming,  except  the  pins  used 
to  fasten  it.  Sometimes  the  lace  veil  is 
pinned  so  that  it  comes  down  over  the 
eyes. 

Fashion  experts  are  talking  about  the 
return  of  the  bustle,  hut  that  monstrosity 
is  only  suggested  so  far  in  some  dresses 
that  are  draped  up  at  the  back,  with  a 
large  bow  or  several  little  frills.  Some 
of  the  small  hats  seem  to  be  trying  a 
bustle  effect,  with  billows  of  ribbon  piled 
up  at  the  back. 

The  standard  dress  this  Spring  is  an 
overblouse  of  printed  or  embroidered  silk 
worn  with  a  pleated  bodice-top  skirt.  It 
is  pretty  and  convenient,  and  gives  op- 


.1  Suit,  a  Dress  and  a  Sports  Jacket 


porfunity  for  change  and  adaptation.  The 
buck -in  blouse  of  elaborate  style  has  lost 
vogue. 

Embroidered  mummy  gauze  is  one  of 
the  materials  combined  with  silk  or  satin 
in  the  new  dresses. 

Ostrich  collars  have  returned  to  favor. 
We  are  fold  that  Lady  Elizabeth  Bowes- 
Lyon  will  wear  an  ostrich  collar  with 
her  going-away  suit  when  she  is  married 
to  the  Duke  of  York.  These  scarfs  are 
made  of  willow  ostrich,  in  all  the  prevail¬ 
ing  colors. 


Thoughts  from  a  Farm  Home 

Being  a  farmer’s  wife  and  a  reader  of 
The  It.  X.-1T.  for  a  number  of  years,  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  the  help  and  in¬ 
spirations  it  has  given  me  in  reading  the 
many  fine  articles  you  have  published. 

I  think  the  farmer’s  wife  is  doing  a 
lot  towards  the  betterment  of  the  farm 
life.  Her  influence  is  being  felt  not  only 
in  her  home  and  the  community  in  which 
she  lives,  but  also  through  her  sons  and 
daughters.  I  have  often  thought  when 
reading  of  the  success  in  life  of  some  great 
man,  how  much  of  his  success  he  at¬ 
tributes  to  the  heli>  and  influence  of  his 
mother  and  later  on  his  wife. 

Times  have  changed ;  today  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife,  although  with  her  many  duties 
and  cares,  is  just  as  up  to  date  and  pro¬ 
gressive  as  her  city  cousin,  and  some¬ 
times  I  think  more  so.  Out  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  away  from  the  noise,  hustle  and 
hustle  of  the  city,  the  country  woman  is 
in  close  touch  with  nature.  I  think  there 
is  no  greater  study  to  develop  and  broaden  j 
the  mind  than  nature. 

Leave  your  troubles  for  a  little  while, 
put  up  a  lunch  and  go  with  the  children 
for  a  day  in  the  woods,  and  it  is  amazing 
how  small  some  of  tbe  difficulties  will 
appear  when  you  return,  lilts,  H,  K,  B. 


GREAT-  GREAT  -  GRANDMOTHERS 

KITCHEN  • 


A  ROMANCE  OF  COLONIAL  DAYS 


When  that  sturdy  band  of  Pilgrims 
set  out  for  the  new  land,  they  had 
courage  in  their  hearts  and  in  their 
minds  a  determination  to  overcome  all 
obstacles. 

Soon  after  landing  at  Plymouth, 
rude  huts  were  built,  and  iu  each  hut 
was  a  fireplace. 

These  hearths  were  the  centers  of 
the  colony.  Before  the  hearth  John 
Aldeu  sat  with  Priscilla  Mullens  and 
heard  her  shy  hint  that  has  come  down 
to  us  in  poetry.  Before  the  hearths 
the  children  learned  their  letters  and 
their  psalms.  In  the  flames,  the  colon¬ 
ists  saw  fantastic  pictures  and  in  the 
firelight  glow  they  dreamed  dreams  of 
the  new  world. 

But  the  fireplace  had  another  and 
more  practical  use.  It  was  the  primi¬ 
tive  range  of  these  sturdy  adventurers. 
There  were  no  stoves;  there  was  no 
coal  along  the  bleak  New  England 
coast. 

The  colonists  built  fireplaces  of  gen¬ 
erous  proportions.  So  large  were  they 
that  they  could  accommodate  a  huge 
back  log,  which  had  to  be  dragged  in 
from  tlie  forest  by  a  horse.  This  back 
log  rested  at  the  back  of  the  fireplace 
iu  the  ashes.  A  pair  of  andirons  sup¬ 
ported  the  smaller  piece  of  wood. 

In  the  wall  beside  the  fireplace  there 
was  a  small  brick  or  stoue  compart¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  crude  makeshift  for 
an  oven,  but  the  colonial  housewife 
was  accustomed  to  kindle  an  extra 
wood  fire  on  baking  days  and  when  the 
oven  was  thoroughly  heated  turned 
out  surprisingly  good  foods,  consider¬ 
ing  her  primitive  equipment. 


Then  think  of  her  daughter  of  to¬ 
day,  with  a  spotless  kitchen,  free  from 
smoke  and  soot  —  with  a  Sterling 
Range  that  boils,  roasts,  bakes  and 
broils  with  absolute  accuracy,  with  the 
utmost  economy  and  surprising  ease. 

Baking  day  must  have  been  a  bug¬ 
aboo  to  the  woman  of  the  colonies. 
Today  it  is  something  quite  different. 
The  Sterling  Range  does  most  of  the 
work.  There  is  no  need  to  worry  about 
the  fuel,  for  the  Sterling  coai  range 
has  proved  that  it  can  bake  a  barrel 
of  flour  with  a  single  hod  of  coal. 

It  maintains  an  even  temperature, 
because  it  lias  been  built  scientifically 
and  there  are  no  “cool  spots.”  It  is 
compact,  satisfying  to  look  at,  always 
dependable. 

Why  don’t  you  speak  for  yourself 
and  have  a  truly  moddrn  kitchen? 
Call  upon  the  Sterling  Dealer  today 
and  say— I  want  to  save  fuel,  steps, 
food  and  time,  so  I  want  you  to  send  a 
Sterling  up  to  my  house  and  have  it  con¬ 
nected  ready  for  me  to  use  tomorrow. 
Please  tell  me  about  your  convenient 
terms  of  payment  because  I  expect  the 
range  to  practically  pay  for  itself  by 
the  savings  it  effects.  (Write  us  if 
you  do  not  know  the  Sterling  Dealer.) 
Priscilla  Mullens  said,  “Why  don’t  you 
speak  for  yourself,  John?”  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  today  you  speak  for  your¬ 
self. 

Copyrighted,  1923,  by  Sill  Stove 
Works,  Rochester,  New  York,  makers 
of  Sterling  Ranges  and  Sterling  Warm 
Air  Furnaces. 


Strong  iron  cranes  suspended  pots 
and  kettles  over  the  fire  iu  the  fire¬ 
place,  when  she  wanted  to  boil  food;  a 
gridiron  placed  over  the  flames  was 
her  roaster,  and  an  ingenious  tin 
kitchen  set  before  the  fire  was  used  to 
bake  her  pies. 

Those  housewives  of  early  America ! 
What  inconveniences  they  suffered. 
Think  of  the  labor  that  was  involved 
in  the  process  of 
baking  —  the  bulky 
fire  logs  to  handle 
and  keep  burning, 
the  awkward  oven  in 
the  side  wall,  whose 
temperature  must 
have  been  extremely 
variable,  the  heavy 
pots  and  kettles  that 
swung  over  the 
smoky  fire. 
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Sterling 


Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  your 
Check,  Money  Order  or  Cash 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  Esf.  83  years 
233-239  Washington  Street,  New  York  City 


Plumbing  and  Heating 
Supplies  at  Wholesale 

High  Grade  Bath  and  Kitchen  Fixtures,  Steam 
ami  Hot  Water  Heating  Plants  complete,  Pipe, 
Valves,  Fittings,  Brass  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Water 
Pumping  Outfits,  Septic  Tanks. 

PAUL  AYRES  CO. ,»nc..  Jobbers 

386  Jay  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


AGENTS*  PECK’S  RIVETS  MEND  GRANITE 

nwbiiiu,  aluminum  and  tin-ware.  KMMi  profit.  Trial  Box 

10c.  PECK  CO.  Uejit.  WU  .Medina,  New  York 
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Hogs  thrive  on  swill  purified  with  a  little  Red  SEAL 
Lye.  Stops  fermentation,  destroys  germs  and  makes  healthy, 
sturdy  animals.  Wash  out  the  trough  and  pen  with  a  strong 
RED  SEAL  Lye  solution  at  least  once  a  week. 

Kills  worm -eggs,  lice  and  other  vermin.  Farm¬ 
ers  and  housewives  find  new  uses  every  day. 

RED  SEAL  Lye  is  especially  recommended  for^ 
spraying  trees  when  dormant,  cleaning  auto¬ 
mobile  transmission -cases,  farm  -  machinery,  | 
drains, etc.,  softening  water,  and  making  soap. 


Details  in  booklet,  sent  on  request.  Full 
directions  in  each  can.  Be  sure  and 
buy  only  the  genuine  RED  SEAL  Lye. 

P.  C.  Tomson  &  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Every  Day  You  Need 

(.STANDARDIZED) 

TO  AID  IN  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 

Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds  and 
common  skin  troubles. 


THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKLETS  ARE  FREE: 

No.  151 — FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and  tells 
bow  to  prevent  diseases  common  to  livestock. 

No.  157 — DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the  doe 
of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160 — HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  prevention  of 
common  hoe  diseases. 

No.  185 — HOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  hoe  wallow. 

No.  161 — POULTRY.  How  to  eet  rid  of  lice  and 
mites,  and  to  prevent  disease. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages  for  Sale 
at  All  Drug  Stores. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


ABSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical  —only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  $2.50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  free. 
ABSORBING  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealert  or 
delivered.  Book“Evidence**  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC..  88  Temple  St..  Springfield.  Man. 

.MINERAL'S*. 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ ,  _ 

S3  Pkg.  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


HEAVES 


Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 


co“  NEWTON’S 

A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves.  Coughs.  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
,  -  Conditioner.  At  dealers’  or 
SO  years’  sale  by  parce.  post. 

f HE'lfEWTON  Remedy  CO.,  Toled?,  0tii» 


HINNAN 

MILKER 


This  weii- 

known  pic¬ 
ture  of  all  th« 
vital  parts  of  a 
Hinman  shows 
its  simplicity. 

Just  a  handful, 
that  spells  per¬ 
fect  milking, 
clean  milk  and  few  repairs. 

Simplicity  has  meant  success  for 
the  dairymen.  It  has  produced 
certified  milk  on  thousands  of 
farms  and  made  records  with  prize 
cows.  It  has  meant  time  and  labor 
saving. 

It  can  mean  that  for  you  and 
save  its  cost  in  a  year. 

Send  for  catalog  and  Hinman 
low  price*.  It’ •  worth  getting. 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Fourth  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


4%  A  05  Jftn&dcan 

I  Upward  CREAM 

MSMMTOR 

On  trial.  Easy  runningyeasily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  7076  Bainbridge.M.  Y. 


GARAGE  DOOR  MANG 

VT7HERE  space  is  valuable  use  Myers 
”  Garage  Door  Hangers.  They  slide 
the  doors  on  inside,  around  curved  corner 
— no  space  wasted.  Satisfactory  for  doors 
on  any  building.  Most  practical, 

'  uuoihWrS?  space-saving  device  made. 

The  Myers  trade-mark  guar¬ 
antees  quality  on  complete 
line  of  Pumps,  Water  Sys¬ 
tems,  Door  Hangers  and 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS 

366  Church  Street, 


BRO.  CO. 
Ashland,  Ohio 


PERFECTION 

THE  MOORE  BROS. 


ANTI-COW  KICKER 

64  GREEN  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Pasture  for  Hogs 

How  many  acres  of  Alfalfa  will  it  take 
to  pasture  two  brood  sows  and  their  lit¬ 
ters  for  a  season?  Do  you  recommend 
feeding  silage  to  hogs  in  Winter? 

New  York.  K.  b. 

One  acre  of  Alfalfa  would  more  than 
provide  forage  for  two  brood  sows  and 
their  litters  during  the  season.  Alfalfa 
cannot  safely  be  pastured  by  pigs  during 
the  first  season  of  its  growth.  The  best 
plan  would  result  from  dividing  the  acre 
into  two  areas  and  pasturing  on  each  lot 
alternately.  Remember  much  better  re¬ 
sults  follow  where  the  Alfalfa  is  clipped 
or  cut  twice  during  the  growing  season. 
The  clippings  can  be  raked  up  and  used 
for  feeding  the  brood  sows  or  the  dairy 
cows  during  the  Winter  months  if  heavy 
enough  to  pay  for  gathering.  The  clip¬ 
ping  of  the  field  invigorates  the  plants, 

provides  a  green  and  palatable  forage, 
and  actually  increases  the  forage  ability 
of  a  given  area.  Do  not  permit  the  pigs 
to  crop  down  the  Alfalfa  closely. 

Keep  a  mixture  of  ground  limestone 
and  salt  before  the  pigs  at  all  times  and 
allow  approximately  It  lbs.  of  grain  per 
day  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight.  This 
will  enable  the  pigs  to  make  the  best  use 
of  their  forage  and  they  grow  and  gain 
saitsfactorily. 

Very  little  would  be  gained  by  feeding 
silage  to  pigs  during  the  Winter.  Silage 
is  bulky,  and  swine  require  concentrated 
feeds.  If  the  pigs  were  forced  to  subsist 
largely  on  silage  they  would  fail  to  grow 
and  gain  or  even  maintain  normal 
weights.  Silage  had  best  be  used  for 
dairy  cattle  or  for  sheep,  where  its  value 
is  well  known  to  the  herdsman.  Market 
pigs  would  only  mark  time  if  forced  to 
consume  silage  during  any  period  of  their 
lives.  Brood  sows,  if  fed  a  limited 
amount  of  silage,  might  make  the  same 
progress,  but  the  chances  are  that  the 
resulting  litters  would  be  uneven  in  size, 
vigar  and  vitality.  Actually  the  'brood 
sows  would  starve  to  death  on  a  full 
stomach.  Silage  would  fail  to  provide  a 
complete  or  satisfying  ration. 

The  thinking  hogman  who  desires  to 
use  coarser  materials  of  this  character 
limits  his  selection  to  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay.  Materials  of  this  character  are  rich 
in  ’  minerals,  and  when  supplemented 
with  small  amounts  of  grain  satisfy  brood 
sows  and  enable  them  to  produce  litters 
that  are  strong,  healthy  and  active  at 
birth. 


Different  Feeds  for  Milk  Cows 

Please  explain  why  use  of  so  many 
different  feeds  for  milk  cows.  What  is 
the  difference  between  gluten,  cornmeal, 
ground  oats,  bran,  shorts,  middlings,  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  linseed  meal?  If  we  knew 
what  all  of  the  foregoing  contain,  then 
we  could  mix  our  own  feeds.  J.  P.  D.’ 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  combining  a 
variety  of  feeding  stuffs  in  rations  in¬ 
tended  for  dairy  cows  because  such  com¬ 
binations  provide  a  mixture  that  is  more 
palatable  and  more  complete.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  ingredients  you  men¬ 
tion  can  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : 

Gluten  feed  carries  about  23  per  cent 
of  protein,  and  is  a  by  product  from  the 
manufacture  of  starch  and  glucose.  It 
is  more  bulky  than  cottonseed  meal  or 
linseed  meal,  though  less  palatable  and 
nutritious. 

Cornmeal  is  a  carbohydrate  carrier, 
and  contributes  more  digestible  energy 
than  is  found  in  any  other  home-grown 
feed.  It  supplies,  however,  only  8  per 
cent  of  protein. 

Oats  are  more  bulky  than  cornmeal, 
carry  more  protein,  much  more  fiber,  and 
are  rated  as  a  carbohydrate  feed. 

Bran  is  incorporated  in  rations  to  pro¬ 
vide  bulk  and  mineral  matter.  It  is  also 
a  laxative  and  a  conditioner;  yields  14 
per  cent  protein. 

Shorts  are  similar  to  bran,  although 
they  carry  less  fiber,  a  trifle  more  pro¬ 
tein  and  more  energy. 

Cottonseed  meal  is  a  highly  concen¬ 
trated  protein  carrier,  its  analysis  vary¬ 
ing  from  36  to  44  per  cent  protein.  It 
is  constipating  in  its  general  effect, 
though  highly  nutritious  and  invaluable 
as  a  source  of  protein. 

Linseed  meal  is  valuable,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  protein,  but  for  the  raw 
linseed  oil  that  it  carries  in  combination. 
It  is  a  laxative  and  conditioner,  and  at 
the  present  moment  is  the  cheapest  source 
of  protein  available. 

While  there  is  no  definite  rule  that 
applies  in  the  combining  of  ingredients 
of  this  character,  it  is  well  known  that 
certain  combinations  of  ingredients  pro¬ 
vide  mixtures  superior  to  other  combina¬ 
tions,  and  the  feeder  must  rely  upon  ex¬ 
periments  that  have  been  conducted  and 
reported  to  guide  him  in  the  selection  of 
his  feeding  stuffs.  The  relationship  of 
the  protein  to  the  carbohyd rates  is  only 
one  factor  that  must  be  considered  in  the 
combining  of  a  ration.  Actually  it  is  the 
amount  of  digestible  dry  matter  that 
counts,  and  the  reason  why  one  combina¬ 
tion  of  ingredients  is  superior  to  another 
is  because  they  provide  the  animal  with 
more  digestible  nutrients. 


$10  to  $15  a  Day  Selling 
Lightning  Rods 

Every  day  our  agents  find  it  a  little 
more  pleasant  to  work  and  live,  a  little 
easier  to  buy  the  things  that  make  life 
worth  while.  In  business  for  them¬ 
selves,  they  find  their  agency  growing 
steadily  more  valuable, 

— because,  selling  R.  H.  Co.  Light¬ 
ning  Rods  is  as  solid  a  business  as  sel  1- 
ing government  bonds.  These  “Rods 
of  a  Better  Kind”  have  been  giving 
perfect  lightning  protection  for  74 
years,  and  bear  the  official  approval  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories. 
Every  farmer  needs  good  lightning 
rods — and  we  teach  you  how  to  gain 
his  interest  and  make  the  sale.  \  ou 
are  backed  up  by  our  advertising  and 
close  co-operation.  Only  small  capital 
needed.  Write  today  for  terms  re¬ 
garding  exclusive  territory  and  full 
particulars. 

THE  REYBURN  HUNTER  FOY  CO. 


829  Br#adway 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


“ Lightning 
Rods  of  a 
Better  Kind" 


Does  Lightning 
make  you  shudder ? 


l  streak  of 
re  splits  the 
ky.  CRASH  1  Children— and 
heir  parents — shudder.  Some- 
ne  lowers  the  shades. 

lo  wonder  people  fear  light- 
iing.  It  strikes  more  than  1.500 
nnericans  a  year — killing  about 
00;  marking  and  crippling  the 
est  for  life. 

)oes  it  nay  to  gamble  with 


Dodd  System  of  Lightning  Protection 

you  can  get  absolute  protection  at  low  cost.  The 
Dodd  System  today  Is  guarding  over  200,000  buildings. 
Beside  protecting  you,  It  usually  reduces  your  fire 
Insurance  rate. 


Ind  out  what  places  are  aafest  from  light¬ 
ning,  and  why.  Prof.W est  Dodd, 
Inventor  of  the  Dodd  System,  has 
written  an  interesting  32- page 
book  about  lightning.  Its  char¬ 
acteristics  and  dangers.  Write 
for  a  copy  today. 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS 


i7n  W  StK  St. 


n.a  fnura 


NOW 

*125 


-SpryWheel 

Cultivates,  mulches,  weeds,  hoes  and  hills  ; 
with  attachment,  mows  lawns.  Simple  in 
construction — easy  to  operate.  Single  large 
drive  wheel — works  between  narrow  rows 
of  tallest  plants.  Permits  frequent  culti¬ 
vation,  increasing  yields.  Weighs  135  lbs. 
—  but  as  durable  as  large  tractor. 
Economical — one  gallon  of  gasoline  keeps 
SPRYWHEEL  going  all  day.  Easy 
starting.  Orders  received  now  filled 
promptly.  Literature  on  request. 

H.  C.  DODGE.  Inc. 

22-44  Alger  Street,  Boston.Masa. 

Good  business  for  local  agents. 

Write  for  territory. 

Also  manufacturers  of  D-LIGHT  Electrical 
Power  and  Lighting  Systems.  A  simple,  efficient 
and  dependable  electric  generating  plant. 
Lights  the  Home — Lightens  the  Work. 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY~] 


Fine  Devon  Cow 

Many  of  our  people  want  to  look  at 
different  breeds  of  cows.  They  know  the 
Jersey,  Holstein  and  Ayrshire  by  sight, 
but  there  are  some  breeds  unfamiliar  to 
them.  A  number  of  readers  have  asked 
us  to  show  a  picture  of  a  good  Devon 
cow.  They  often  see  the  big  red  oxen 
with  fine  long  horns  working  on  rocky 
New  England  farms,  and  such  teams 
really  present  an  attractive  picture. 

Most  people  seem  to  think  that  a  Devon 
is  a  beef  breed,  without  much  value  as  a 
dairy  animal.  This  cannot  be  said  of 
the  cow  herewith.  This  is  “Dolly  Dart¬ 
mouth,”  15586.  She  lias  just  completed 
a  test  known  as  a  world  record  for  Devon 
cows*.  Her  test  was  started  March  5. 


Devon  Goto  Dolly  Dartmouth 

1022,  and  during  the  full  year  she  pro¬ 
duced  14,417.0  lbs.  of  milk,  which  con¬ 
tained  001.8  lbs.  of  butterfat.  It  is  stated 
that  her  grain  value  was  a  little  less  than 
1  lb.  of  grain  to  4  lbs.  of  milk.  The  esti¬ 
mated  feed  cost  of  a  pound  of  m ilk  from 
this  cow  was  but  a  little  over  one-tenth 
cent,  and  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  fat  would 
be  under  20  cents.  Her  best  day’s  record 
was  62  lbs.,  and  in  the  month  of  April 
she  made  1,005.9  lbs. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  Holstein  men 
.will  say  that  this  doesn’t  amount  to 
much,  but  when  we  consider  the  value  of 
the  Devon  for  beef  and  for  work  as  well, 
we  will  see  that  this  cow  comes  close  to 
being  pretty  nearly  an  ideal  general- 
purpose  animal. 

Wool  Notes 

High  prices  are  being  asked  for  the 
new  clip  by  Western  producers.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  carpet  grades  of  wool  is  good. 
Prices  quoted  covering  recent  business 
are  :  New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed 
delaine,  55c:  fine  unwashed,  48  to  50c; 
half  blood,  53  to  54c ;  three-eighths  blood, 
54  to  55c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half 
blood  combing,  57  to  58c;  three-eighths 
blood,  55  to  56c.  New  England  half 
blood.  50  to  52c ;  three-eighths  blood,  55 
to  56c.  Texas  fine  scoured,  $1.25  to 
$1.42.  Oregon  No.  1  staple,  $1.42  to 
$1.45. 


Heifers’  Milk  Record 

I  saw  a  statement  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
that  “it  is  a  good  heifer  that  gives  15 
lbs.  of  milk.”  As  it  did  not  state  whether 
per  milking  or  daily,  I  suppose  daily.  I 
have  two  heifers  that  freshened  second 
week  in  February,  half  Holstein  and  half 
Guernsey,  Holstine  sire  and'  purebred 
Guernsey  dam.  Each  is  giving  25  lbs. 
milk  daily,  doing  it  on  4  qts.  beet  pulp 
($3  per  bag  100  lbs.),  *4  qt.  40  per  cent 
gluten  ($2.35),  1  qt.  eornmeal  ($2)  to 
each  feed,  night  and  morning.  Poor  grade 
hay.  d.  M. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 


Painting  Silo 

I  still  have  two  doors  of  silage  of 
Eureka  corn  in  silo.  Is  it  advisable  to 
paint  while  silage  is  in  silo?  Does 
weather  this  time  of  the  year  have  any 
effect  on  outside  painting.  L.  B. 

Leonard’s  Bridge,  Conn. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  you  cannot 
paint  the  exterior  of  your  silo  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  It  should  not  affect 
the  silage  or  the  wood,  since  you  say  there 
is  not  much  silage  left.  The  main  point 
to  consider  is  that  of  dryness  of  the 
wood.  If  you  are  considering  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  silo  lining,  you  have  an  alto¬ 
gether  different  problem,  because  it  is 
impossible  so  to  paint  a  wood  lining  that 
it  will  not  become  saturated  with  the 
silage  juices.  Under  these  conditions, 
when  the  lining  is  again  exposed  by  feed¬ 
ing  out  the  silage,  the  paint  greatly 
retards  the  drying  of  the  wood,  and  the 
result  is  decay  sets  in.  favored  by  the 
prolonged  dampness.  For  this  reason 
most  farmers  leave  the  wood  lining  with¬ 
out  paint,  or  use  some  antiseptic  which 
does  not  form  a  water-proof  coat. 

J.  W.  B. 


-  FARMERS’  FAVORITE  FEED  COOKER 

19  WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  LITERATURE 

■9  '>  sizes;  25  to  100  gals,  capacity.  Order 
, — mM~y~ — at.  once  on  30  days’  trial.  If 
“  JSlS?  you  don’t  think  that  it  will 
■■  Ti  soon  pay  its  cost  and  a  great 
ikM&j  1  deal  more,  tend  it  back  and 

we  will  return  your  money 
Spafe- — i without  quettion.  Hoi  Is 
BaKHt  ijnicker,  cooks  better;  use- 
fill  the  year  around. 

W  x;1.  Champion  Sheet  Metal  C«.,  Inc. 

Dept.  201  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

gf  i  Successor  to  Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.) 


|  DOGS 

FARM  RAISED 

AIREDALE  Puppies 

10  wks.  old:  registered  U.  K.  C.  Dam,  sister 
of  Laddie  Boy.  Sire  by  Int.  Ch.  Chinook. 
Males,  $15  ;  females.  $10  each. 

E.  Homer  Artz  Woodstock,  Virginia 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies 

Males,  $10.  Females.  $5. 

Elmer  McIntyre  -  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y. 

English  and  Welsh  Shepherds 

30  generations  breeding  from  proven  Sires  and  Dams 
from  natural  Herders.  4  mos.  old  pups  working  with 
old  dogs.  Order  early.  Georoc  Boorman,  Marathon,  N.Y. 

For  Sale— Airedale  Pups  « • 

Males,  $15.  il.  von  LOUR  -  Glassboro,  N.  J. 

For  Sale— MaletPelicePuppies  “SSfaSmiSvlS0!!'?. 

tersee.  MEA11  -  Amenlu,  New  York 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  l^8*.*® 

F.  A.  SWEET  .  Smyrna,  New  York 

MALE  POLICE  PUPPY 

Six  month*,  sired  by  Imported  Dog. 

O.  HILL  -  Amenia,  New  York 

Beautiful  Prize-Winning  Eskimos  fn£mge"™n 

J.  F.  I H  HOFF,  Rese  Lawn  and  Walnut  Heights  Kennels,  filassbero,  N.  J. 

Qedlgreed  Collie  I'upe.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
»  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  HELS0N  BROS.,  Grove  €i«y,  I’a. 

|  .*.  JERSEYS  | 

BARGAINS 

UfE  MUST  MAKE  ROOM  for  forty  heifers 
”  coming  in  within  the  next  two  months.  We  offer 
some  twenty  head  of  our  Register  of  Merit  Jersey 
cows  at  attractive  prices.  Some  are  open,  others 
bred  to  our  herd  bulls,  Pogis  99th  of  Hood  Farm 
53rd  No.  168456,  and  Sophie's  St.  Mawes  No.  17C023. 
For  prices  address  OLD  T0R6E  FARM,  Sprino  Grove,  Pa. 

Three  Extra  Fine  Jersey  Heifers 

FOR  SALE 

One  11  months,  one  15  month*  and  one  4  months 
old,  last  two  sisters.  Cows  all  fine  type,  rich 
milker*,  extra  fine  pedigree,  *ire  show  bull  and  best 
breeding.  Will  take  8200  for  the  three.  Register¬ 
ed  and  transferred.  Short  on  help,  must  cut  down 
herd.  E.  8.  CONE  Gladstone,  New  Jersey 

PUBLIC  SALEof  High  Class  Reg.  Jersey  Cattle 

at  SILVER  SPRING  FARM,  Syracuse,  N.Y..  May  18, 1923 

35  First  Class  Register  of  Merit  Jerseys,  Fashion¬ 
ably  bred.  For  Choice  Cows,  Heifers  or  a  good 
Herd  Sire  Attend  this  Sale.  Accredited  Herd.  Write 
for  Catalog  to  JOHN  LUCHSINGER,  Route  3,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

Cn-O-I-  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
ruiudlD  cu|jn  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173.  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Cor  gale— Reg.  Jersey  Bull.  6  years  old.  Bargain. 

I  Doctor  It u bell  •  Norwood,  N.  J. 

JERSEYS  FOR  SALE.  ALL  AGES 

Calves  from  officially  tested  dams  producing  50  to  68  lbs. 
fat  monthly.  Write  at  once.  Bono  Farms,  Troy ,  Pa. 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bulls  £™v“«au0l< Format 

farmer’s  prices.  Strongheart  Farm,  Itrandon,  Vt. 

|  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

KINNELON  HERD 

Purebred  Brown  Swiss 

BUTLER,  N.  J. 

Home  of  Udn's  College  Boy  whose  dam  has  a 
record  of  13  561  lbs.  milk,  grandam  14.650  lbs. 
milk  and  great  grandam  16,225  lbs.  milk.  His 
daughters  to  come  fresh  have  milked  over 
forty  pounds  a  day.  A  young  bull  calf  by  the 
above  sire  and  out  of  a  17,139- lb.  cow  for  »ale. 
JOHN  C.  HESSE,  Manager 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS ruRHARM8 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville.  N.Y. 

Milking  Short  Horns 

ed  in  owner’s  name.  Young  stock  for  sale— Ox¬ 
ford  strain.  CHAS  GODFREY,  High  View.  Sullivan  Co..  N.Y. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  witli  Advance  Registry  records— A yrs hires. 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  850  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University, 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 

SACRIFICE— Must  be  Sold  Within  Ten  Days 

8  Cows,  9  Calves,  Horse  and  Mule 
Call  at  Mrs.  SARAH  LOCKWOOD.  Greenbrook  Road.Ounellen, 
N.  J.,  or  write  Chas.  Inglee,  155  Montague  St.  .Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

SHEEP 

For  Sato-Rog.  Hampshire  Sheep  iBKifK'S! 


HOLSTEINS 


Fecundity! 


Fecundity,  the  ability  to  produce  strong, 
healthy  calves  regularly,  is  essential  to  a 
profitable  dairy  cow. 


FECUNDITY  IN  HOLSTEINS  MEANS: 

Full  value  from  prepotent  sires  -- 

Assurance  of  regular  herd  increases 
year  after  year  -  -  Extra  profit  from 
sale  of  surplus  stock  -- 

Regular  freshenings  and  consequent 
increased  milk  production  for  the 
whole  herd  —  Larger  annual  net 
profits. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  About  Holsteins. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE, 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HOLSTEINS 


SPOT  FARM 
HOLSTEIN  HEIFER 
CALVES 

$15  each 

Express  paid 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN 

Tully,  N.  Y. 


ForSala— Pedigreed  Holstein  Heiler  Call 

Douglass  Green  Tel.— 53-J  Closter,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Holstein  Cows  und  Hell'ers  tor  oale.  Federal 
accredited  herd.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  Nkw  York 


|  GUERNSEYS  \ 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Cnerial  Affor  We  are  offering  for  sale 
o|fc.LIdl  Vllvl  two  exceptionally  bred 
bulls  with  smutty  noses.  Sired  by  May  Rose 
bulls.  Dams  have  records  or  are  on  test.  Both 
of  these  bulls  are  good  individuals,  six  to  eight 
months  old,  and  excellent  propositions  for 
grade  herds.  Price  $150,00. 

A  Real  Chance  for  Far  mere. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Coha s set.  Mass. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves  at 
Farmer  Prices 

We  have  a  few  pure-bred  Guernsey  bull  calves 
out  of  A.  R.  cows  or  cows  now  making  credit¬ 
able  A.  R.  records.  These  calves  are  well- 
grown  and  straight,  with  high  production  on 
both  sides.  They  are  priced  to  move  quickly. 


Pawling 


WESTVIEW  FARM 


New  York 


FOR  SALE — Golden  Secret  Guernseys 

We  offer  for  sale  two  young  hulls— grandsons  of  Imp. 
Golden  Secret  of  Lilyvale,  out  of  untested  dams— full 
sister  of  one  is  milking  40  lbs.  a  day  on  test  as  a  three- 
year-old.  Prices  moderate.  Federal  Accredited  Herd, 

C.  &  ML  ARCHER  -  •  Flying  Hill  Farm,  Reading,  Panna. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  H. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  oairt  FARMS,  *2  S.  32d  St..  Pbilt.,  f». 


BELL  MATH  FARM  Guernseys 

Farmers!  Breeders!  Write  for  price  list  of 

GOOD  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

A.  R.  breeding.  Federal  Accredited  Herd  27455. 
Come  to  ns  for  the  best  in  Guernseys, 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON  Sennett,  N.  If. 


FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  R. 
dams,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  llerd  No.  16909. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  0.  OeFOREST.Anulcrdtm.N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

For  Sale-Small  Herd  of  Quality  GradeGuernseys 

bred  to  son  of  Langwater  Knight;  dam,  60-lb.  a  day  pro¬ 
ducer.  Particulars.  WILLOW  GLEN  FARM,  HollonvlIU,  N.  T. 


AYRSHIRES 


Dan  Aurohira  Dull  Iromnccredited  herd  No.  34806.  Born, 
ROg.  RjlollllB  Dull  May,  1921.  Splendid  shape,  size  and 
color.  Extended  pedigree  on  application.  Also  a  few 

she  stock.  PERRY  WARREN,  Peru,  Vermont 


Registered  A  YRSHIRE  BULL 

Born.  May,  1922.  SB 5. 

Dr.  Donohue  Bloominghurg.  Sullivan  Co..  New  York 


|  HEREFORDS  j 

Pure-bred  Hereford 
Breeding  Stock 

for  sale.  High-class  females — cows 
with  calf — some  bred  heifers,  open 
heifers,  yearlings  and  new  crops  of 
bulls,  among  which  there  are  some 
REAL  herd  bull  prospects. 

Raise  Baby  Beef ! 

Show  a  Profit  on  Your  Farm  ! 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Operated  by  Delaware  Land  &  Development  Co. 

Mortonville,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 
ffice  Address  Box  831.  WILMINGTON.  DELAWARE 


SWINE 


JERSEYS  AND  BERKSHIRES 

Choice  Pigs. — February  and  March  farrow  from 
big  prolific,  mature  dami.  Epochal,  Rival  and 
Double  Champion  blood,  $15.00  each  and  up. 

Island  Jerseys. — One  eight-month  bull  calf 
double  Grandson  Oxford  You’ll  Do.  Big  frame, 
fine  condition,  R.  of  M.  dam.  Price  $1U0.00. 
IVrite  for  Pedigree  and  Description. 

MOORDENIER  HILLS 

East  Schodack,  Ira  G.  Payne,  Renaaelaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  PIGS 

AT  FEEDING  PRICES 

Either  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  pigs.  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  $8  each. 
Sows,  Barrows  or  Boars.  Bred  from  Big 
Type  Stock, the  kind  that  grow  fast  and  big. 

DR.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M  D.  V.,  Box  51.  Waltham,  Mass. 


Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Largest  herd  in  America.  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  breeding.  Special  offering  of  wean¬ 
ling  pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  IS  Dundee.  N.Y. 


>311<iuy  771UC  DBfKSnires  melit,  sired  by  that 
noted  sire, Matchless  Lee’s  Duke,  the  Kentucky  Blue 
Blood.  We  ship  O.  O.  D.  E.  E.  FISHER,  Madison.  N  Y. 


BERKSHIRES Zr£:£LsmZ  prices  on 


KLI  YODER 


Sows,  Boars,  Gilts  and  pigs. 

Elk  .Lick,  Fa. 


»»  i  nwuwor  r  : 


n  U  R  O  C  S  ORION.  SENSATION  AND 
UUnV/V/O  DEFENDER  STRAINS 

Bred  sows,  gilts,  service  hoars  and  pigs.  Special 
prices  during  April.  The  best  value  we  have  ever 
offered.  Send  for  list. 

THE  CASSEL  NURSERY  Mantua,  Ohio 


REGISTERED  DUROCS 

Choicest  Bloodlines.  All  ages.  Order  now  for  sum¬ 
mer  delivery.  Fair  View  Farm,  Naples,  N.Y.  Box  252 


1  "1 1  "ST*  CL  Seven  five-mo*.* 

^  ^ *— *■  old  sows.  Eligible 

to  registry.  Good  specimens.  $25  each.  THE  GEORGE 
JUNIOR  REPUBLIC  ASSN.,  Freeville,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HlirGGC  Orders  acceptable  now  for  young  pigs  for 
APL1H-JV.&  delivery  during  May  and  June.  Open  Gilts 
and  Sen-ice  Bears.  ILMW00D  FARMS,  P.  0.  Boi  IS,  IruUor*.  N.  V. 


jLFurtuua 

F.  M.  Patting  ton  &  Son 


All  ages  for  sale. 
Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

pigs.  Write  G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON.  Mlddl*t»wn,V».  aroikiide  Farm 


A  D V A  NCEMEN1 

Less  than  20  years  ago  only  11  owners 
Hampshire!).  Today,  62,000.  Free  Circu¬ 
lar.  All  ages.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Box  B  W II  UK)  It |)  pa 


100  Pigs 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires,  6  weeks  old. 
$15.00  each.  ROUSE  BROS  Durhorb,  Pa. 


v.  «mi  vuto  i  r.n  niujL  ru,r». 


Registered  u.  1. 

II  E.  P.  ROGERS 


Wayvillk,  New  York 


0  1  n  ’•  Choice  Reg.  pigs,  bred  B  orn  State  Fail-Winners 
,I.U,  3  $12. 50  each.  Pairs  no-akin.  H.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls  ,H.  V 


Hampshire  Pigs  Guaranteed  to  pleaseT  8  wks  old" 

*8  each.  Hugh  Rrmton,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


For  BigType  Polands  Send  to  G.  S.  Hall  FA5iJ,lJ>ALE 

Choice  Reg.  Boars  and  Sows  for  sale.  Also  young  Pigs. 
They  please  others  and  will  please  you.  Write  for  prieee, 


HORSES 


Percherons  and  Belgians 

A  large  shipment  of  Registered  Belgian  and  Per* 
(•heron  Stallions  and  Mares  has  just  arrived  from 
our  Iowa  breeding  farms.  We  have  what  yon  want 
in  either  black  or  gray  Percherons,  hay,  roan  or 
chestnut  Belgians.  New  shipments  arriving  every 
ten  days.  Holbert  Farms,  Punxsutawney,  Pa. 


HORSES  FOR  SALE,”? !?,«,. 

Gentle,  sound  farm  chunks  1,100  to  1,550  lbs.  Attractive 
saddle  horse.  €,  E.  NICHOLS,  Angola  New  York 


For  Sale-Thoroughbred  Percheron  Stallion 

black:  seven  years  old;  weight,  1  600  lbs.  Price, 

$225.  N.  Y.  AN.  E.  CEMENTS  LIME  CO..  Hudson,  New  York 


GOATS 


Pure  ToggenburgBucki 

Dr.  GORDON  .  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


SWISS  MILK  GOATS.  ENORES,  Box  130,  Westbrook. Conn. 


Swiss  and  Nubian  Registered  Milk  Goats. 

FRANK  PISEK  162  So.  Bunn  Av«.  £.  Orangs,  If.  J. 


Ready  to  freshen  last  of 
April.  Price,  830. 
R.  f.  0.  3  Arcade,  N.Y. 


One  PureToggenburgDoa 

ENOCH  ANDERSON 
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S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  All  flocks  trapnested  for  in¬ 
dividual  records  and  pedigreed  breeders.  Hatching 
Eggs.  $10  per  100.  Baby  chicks,  $22  per  100. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Ellzaville,  N.Y, 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  Hatching  Eggs  teidnggrsed 

$3  per  15.  Utility,  ST2.16;  $?0  per  100.  Hose  Combs,  $2  per 
15.  May  ehix,  $23—100.  NELLIE  ItbSSELL,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


MAHOGANY 

Poultry  Colleges 
ous  laying  flocks. 
100.  Circular.  B. 


OfTfkC  Garden  winners.  Sold 
three  leading  State 
Foundation  strain  of  numer- 
Eggs,  $3  for  15;  SB  for  50;  SIS  for 

QUACKENBUSH.  Darien.  Conn.  Box  700 


Trap-Nested  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Hatching  Eggs,  $9  per  100;  $40  per  500.  Baby  Chicks, 
April,  $2S;  May,  $20  per  100.  WERNER  IR0S  ,  Mt.  Marlon,  N.Y, 


SC  T>  B|l.  Hatching  Eggs  from  heavy  layers  and 
<  VA.  IYBU3  even  ohade  of  color.  $10  per  hundred. 

Monroe  A.  Shaffer  -  Khlnebeck,  New  York 


SC.  R.  I.  It  El)  H  A  T  C  II I  N  C|E(J«JK,  Twelve 
■  years  selective  breeding.  **.50  setting;  $10  per  100. 

I.  1.  LAWRENCE  -  P.nn,n,l.n,  N.  J. 


In.J.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  $0  per  100  ;  $1.50 
.  nous  per  15.  Vigorous  stock.  Free  range. 

B.  H.  OWEN  -  Khlnebeck,  New  York 


Rl  RoHPblcle  from  healthy,  heavy  laying,  free  range 
.  I.  nBU  UllICKS  breeders.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Prices  reasonable.  ROSWELL  COLE;,  Ithlnebeek,  N.I. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Bocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
GIANT  ROUEN 
INDIAN  RUNNER 
AL0HAM  POULTRY  FARM 


[DUCKLINGS 

R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 


Hatching  EGGS  0cVrcKKEYESNs^Kus,'HGPASI: 


Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

II.  H.  FREED 


Catalog  free.  Prices  low. 

Telford,  Pa, 


LlCHIX-DUX-" 

ery  any  time  you  say.  TRIMMAL’S,  Rochester  Laroest 
Chick  Dealers.  289-291  West  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING^  GGS  PEKINWklings 

BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH.  Sag  Harbor,  ton,  lil.nd,  N.  V. 


Til  Q  |f  C  V  C  Bronze  Toms 

U  it  IV  Li  I  O  and  Hens. 

W.  A.  RANDEL  R.  7  Seymour,  Conn. 


XI  1 19  If  F?  V  f  HORNING’S  Bourbon  Reds 
I  UrUVC.  I  I  140  EGG  RECORD  STOCK. 
^  C  1  Price  list  ready. 

V*  M  O  l  FL0NA  HORNING  Owego.  N.  Y. 

Daurkni,  Dad  Tiirl/aua  RoseCombRhode  Island  Whites. 
DOUlDOn  IL0U  I  UlKOyS  White  Runner  Ducks;  Eggsrca- 
sonable.  Mr,  ALICE  TRAMMELL,  Straits  Corners,  N.Y. 


TURKEY  EGGS 

Mrs.  THURSTDN  H  SMITH 


Purebred  Bourbon  Reds 

at  reasonable  price. 

Hughsonville,  N  Y. 


Beautiful  Gold  Hack  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 
Egg"  for  Hatching.  Selected  from  our  best  yards. 
THOMAS  REILY  -  Plymouth,  Mass. 


White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs  for  large  amount.  PCall 

or  write  A.  T.  REH MEYER  -  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


a  Ci«»L  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese.  Ducks, 
B0I0CK  Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Ps. 


Largi 

Stock 


BREEDERS  AND  3E3GGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOLDER  Box  29  Sellrrsville.  Pa. 


P 


AROEE'S 

ERFECT 

ERIN 


DUCKLINGS 


Hatching;  Eggs 

Price  List  Free 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.Itlip.N.T 


Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs  For  Hatching 
12  eggs,  $2  ;  over  25,  15c  each.  Quality  stock. 

Maple  drove  Farm  -  Fillmore,  N.Y. 


■\7VH1TE  GHINESE  GOOSE  ZE3GGS 

40e  each,  or  $4.50  per  doz.  Pure  Imported  Barron 
Leghorn  hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100. 

Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Koyal,  Pa. 


CAI  17  Wild  Mallard  Duck  Eggs, 
*  ‘f-*  #3  per  setting;  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
White  Rock  settings,  82;  Pekin  Ducks,  81.50. 
Kilsyth  Farm,  Box  36,  Huntington,  L.  I. 


Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs  for  Hatching  12  Eggs,  *2, 
Postpaid.  M.M.  HUNT  -  Kldgefleld,  Conn. 


Mammoth  TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS 

from  old  geese,  20  to  28  lbs.  One  a  Garden  Winner.  Fif¬ 
ty  cts.  each.  MacPHERSON  FARM,  Millington,  AT.  J. 


PEKIN  DUCKS,  $2.50  Each  $,E6Woz 

WRIGHT'S  Holly  Oak  Point  BAYVILLE,  N.  J. 


Ringneck  PHEASANTS 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  from  unrelated  itock,  Eggs, 
S2.50  per  setting  of  10;  $20  per  100. 

Harry  M.  Frederick  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


Mammoth  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs 

$2  per  15.  Pearl  Guinea  eggs,  $1,50  per  15,  prepaid. 

BROOKWOOD  FARM  Bound  Brook.  N.  J. 


33  A  B  Y  CHICKS 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks— Bronze  Turkeys.  Catalogue  free. 

WHITE  WINGS  FARM,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Anderson.  Mooresville.  Ind. 


S.C. BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Eng.  W.  Leghorns,  290  pedigree,  300  fine  hens.  Eggs, 
15,  $1  to  $3;  100.  $5  to  $8.  6  matings.  Catalogue. 

VEKA  FULTON  B-98  Gallipolis,  Ohio 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 

::  ACCOUNT  BOOK 

<  > 

1 1  If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 

1 1  there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
1 1  inknowingjusthowthe  account  stands. 

<  i  This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 

1 1  The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
o  and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 

1 1  Simple  and  Practical. 

! !  Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 
For  sale  by 

!  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

;  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

1  »»•♦••••••«>»  •••••••♦■»■ 


RANSOM  S  LEGHORN 


H 


K 


HICKS  appeal  to  the  poultryxnan  who  seek 
profit  in  eggs.  Bred  for  generations  for  high 
average  flock  egg  production  combined  With 
physical  vigor,  our  flocks  today  are  of  uniform 
type,  large  birds,  large  combs,  lone,  deep 
sound  bodies.  They  are  the  type  of  fowl 
wanted  by  the  commercial  egg  farmer  who 
wants  eggs,  If  you  make  your  living  or  any 
part  of  it  from  poultry,  we  are  anxious  to  serve 
you.  We  also  have  Reds,  Rocks,  Anconas 
and  Wyandotte  chicks.  Most  modern  methods 
of  hatching.  Delivered,  parcel  po*t  prepaid  to 
you.  Best  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

RANSOM  FARMS,  North  Ridge,  Geneva,  Ohio 


ELLS  CHICKS 

IiALLUjIVUI 

April  delivery  completely  sold  out. 

We  trap-nest  and  pedigree  breed  to  save  you 
money.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

8  weaka  Pullet*.  Hatchiof  Effl 

B.  S.  ELLS  .  .  Vineland,  N.  J. 

HATCHING  EGGS  MUSm 

Free  range,  heavy  laying  strain.  Pen  produced  best 
Wyandotte  pullet  at  Farmingdale  Contest,  1921. 
810  per  100;  82  per  15.  Also  choice  pens  of  Blue 
Andalusian*  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  82.50  per  15. 
H.  T.  MESCHUTT  Hampton  Hays,  N.Y. 

Columbian  Wyandottes 

Prize  winners  and  great  layers.  Selected  eggs  from 
choice  birds.  $5— fifteen ;  run  of  flock,  S15  per  hund¬ 
red,  prepaid.  S.  S.  NEWTON.  High  St. ,  Ballston  Spa.  N.Y. 

White  WYANDOTTES 

Eggs  from  standard  bred,  heavy  laying,  trap-neat- 
ed  hens.  Write  at  once  for  interesting  folder  and 
prices.  VKEELAND  FARM,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTES 

Stock  and  eggs  from  winners.  Circular  free. 

R.  C.  Brown  Route  No.  1  Hagaman,  N.Y, 

Rpporri  MS  Funs  made  by  college  queen  » 
n-CLuiu  Ejyys  flT  storrs 7th  contest. 

Eggs  for  sale  from  record  stock.  Send  for  prices. 
O.  G.  KNIGHT  Hridgeton,  Rhode  Island 

Vermont  Vigor-Certified  Whife  Wyandottes 

Hatching  Eggs.  90%  Fertility.  Mating  list. 

HI  QUALITY  HENNERY  Randolph  Center,  Vermont 

Whilo  WuanrlnHoo  Regal  Dorcas  strain  direct.  Eggs 
finite  TrjallUUiiCO  from  grand  matings  of  wonderful 
layers  at  $2—15;  $5—50;  $10—100.  R.  IIILL.  Seneca  Fall*.  N.  1. 

WhiD  WvanHntin  Chicks’  Eggs,  Stock.  Finest  quality. 
If  (I  lie  nyanuoue  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free.  Col¬ 
lie  puppies.  BOWDEN.  WYANDOTTE  SPECIALIST,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Rjrrnn’c  White  WYANPOTTE8,,  Males,  females 
DdllUil  a  and  eggs  for  hatching,  from  stock  imported 
direct,  with  records  262  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apulaehln,  N.Y 

lltlllty  White  Wyandotte*.  Money  Makers. 

U  A.  F.  PEIRCE  -  Winchester,  New  Hampshire 

COR  SALE— Columbia  Wyandotte  Hatching  Egg*. 

I  M.M.  HUNT  -  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

|k  A  ||  f  V  The  size  of  our  farm,  our  stock,  our  chick*, 
II  (1  IV  I  our  prices  by  the  size  of  our  ad.  Send  for 
circular.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  $80  per  100; 
III  RAF  8180  per  1,000.  Postpaid.  After  May  12th, 
alUUllt  $1  <>  per  100.  Phone,  Plainsboro  628. 

^  BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J.  C.  H.  Chandler,  Prop. 

Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Single  Comb  Reds,  Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
from  pure  bred  free  range  breeders.  Bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  egg  production.  Circular.  ADRIAN  0*  REEF.  Sodas.  N.Y. 

PLJ, L.  11  cent*  and  up  .Reds,  Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Leg- 
IslULKa  horns  and  mixed.  Bank  reference.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY, G.  H  Ehremeller  Hiob field,  P*. 

TV  W  wr  (  8  C-  w-  and  Brown  Leghorn*, 

1  H  1  I  $4  ^%-Jl8e.  Barred  Rocks,  15c. 
^  ^  f  Red*,  16e  and  Mixed,  lie; 

100%  Guar.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

WM.  NACE  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHIX,  Hatching  Eggs  &.  Stock 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Bred  to  Lay  and  Size.  Kent  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  Established.  1913  Marydel,  Maryland 

Baby  Chicks,  MV21.  Each 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Fifteen  years’  shipper  of  day- 
old  chicks.  Circular.  Baby  Chick  Farm.  Staatsburg.N.Y. 

CHICKS 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas. 
Minorcas.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Bank  Reference. 
Catalog.  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  6,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

C  H  1 C  KS- White  Leghorns  r°c Vow* 

Leghorns,  9c ;  White  Rocks,  lSJc;  Reds,  18c;  Broilers, 
8c.  Free  Circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  N«n  Washing-ton,  Ohio 

Day-Old  Chicks— S.C.WhiteLeghorns  Drop  acaVdfm- 

my  circular  and  price  list.  IIARVEY  FISHER,  Milford.  N.  i. 

c  xi  i  o  b:  s 

8.  C.  BUFF  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS 
AND  WHITE,  REDS,  BLACK  MINORCAS,  BUFF  ORPING¬ 
TONS.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

CLOYD  NIEMOND  Box  5  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS  rcmPk s 

Winners  at  State  Fair  and  many  large  shows.  Big 
Type.  Very  Prolific.  Not  an  ordinary  bird  in  our 
pens.  Twenty  years  breeder  and  exhibitor. 
Shipped  to  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  15  eggs, 

$2  ;  $5  for  50.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM.  Munnsville.  New  York 

C  C.  Mottled  Anconas,  baby  chicks.  $16—100; 
wi  $8.25—50.  Geo.  K.  llondlah,  Esperance,  N.  V. 

Q  P  Anonnac  Qwnland  Farm,  “Ultra Qua  ”  Eggs,  Day- 
u.U.HilLUIIdS  old  Chicks,  Cockerels  are  dependable. 
Circular.  EARLE  S.  WILSON,  Box  497,  Hammond,  N.  T. 

BLACK  JERSEY  GIANT 

HATCHING  EGGS  and  BABY  CHIX 

Eggs,  S4  setting  of  15,  Postpaid  Cbix50c  each.  Cir¬ 
cular.  F.  D.  Barstow,  Chittenden,  Vermont 

Jersey  Black  Giants-Eggs 

$5  per  15;  3  settings,  S12,  postpaid.  Heavy,  selected 
stock.  O.  E  Lowery,  Vineland,  N.  J.  Box  83.  R  3 

■IprOAV  Rlflplf  Riant  Hatching  Eggs.  15  foi  $4.  Big 
Ucloojf  DldOK  (J la  11 1  heavy  boned  Cockerels.  $7. 

JACOB  WELSH  -  Fairmount,  Cai.ifon,  N.  J. 

i  D  KUM  PK1/.E  WINNER! 


Hatching  Eggs  Prices  very  reasonable. 

Jersey  Black  Giants  and  White  Plymouth  Rocki 

JAMES  CKYSTELL  Middle  Valley,  N.  J 


THE  HENYARD 


Mash  for  Baby  Chicks;  Fattening  Ration 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  formula  for 
dry  mash  for  baby  chicks?  How  much 
dried  buttermilk  ought  I  put  in  a  chick 
mash?  What  is  a  good  mixture  for  fat¬ 
tening  2-lb.  cockerels  for  market? 

Upperco,  Md.  j.  c.  A. 

Two  parts  of  wheat  bran  to  one  each 
of  ground  oats,  cornmeal.  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  high-grade  meat  scrap  make 
a  good  mash  mixture  for  baby  chicks. 
Under  four  or  five  weeks  of  age  the 
coarser  parts  of  the  meat  scrap  and  the 
oat  hulls  should  be  sifted  out.  Dry  but¬ 
termilk  may  be  substituted,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  for  the  meat  scrap,  but  if  you 
can  get  it,  it  will  be  better  to  feed  skim- 
milk  or  buttermilk  in  liquid  form  and 
omit  the  meat  from  the  mash.  Sour  milk 
or  buttermilk  is  almost  indispensable  for 
the  first  few  weeks,  at  least,  and  if  it  is 
not  to  be  had  it  will  pay  to  purchase 
whole  milk  for  very  early  feeding.  There 
is  probably  little  difference  in  value  be¬ 
tween  sweet  and  sour  milk,  though  soured 
milk  is  preferred  by  most  poultrymen. 

Fattening  rations  for  cockerels  are 
made  v-v  chiefly  of  oornmeal,  though 
ground  oats,  ground  barley  or  buckwheat 
and  wheat  middlings  are  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it.  Proportions  are  not  essen¬ 
tial.  If  the  ground  grains  can  be  mixed 
with  skim-millc,  so  much  the  better. 
Cockerels  will  stand  about  two  weeks  of 
forced  feeding  upon  these  fattening  ra¬ 
tions  before  “going  off  their  feed,”  and 
should  be  marketed  by  the  end  of  that 
time.  m.  b.  d. 


Ventilating  Incubator  Cellar 

In  answer  to  query  of  I.  A,  T.,  New 
City,  N.  Y.,  page  500,  we  have  an  incu¬ 
bator  cellar  with  10  incubators.  We 
have  three  windows  on  the  north  side 
only,  which  are  opened  when  the  weather 
is  very  warm,  say  in  May.  We  ventilate 
our  cellar  by  a  shaft  9  in.  in  diameter, 
which  is  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the 
cellar.  From  the  ceiling  of  the  cellar  the 
shaft  extends  into  the  poultry-house, 
which  is  above  the  cellar,  and  ends  within 
1  ft.  from  the  ceiling  of  the  poultry- 
house.  The  entrance  to  the  cellar  is  on 
the  east  end.  First,  we  enter  a  vestibule, 
where  we  store  kerosene  oil,  egg  cases, 
etc.,  and  then  enter  the  cellar  through  a 
sliding  door.  The  whole  east  end  inner 
and  outlet  walls  of  the  vestibule  are 
boarded,  with  cracks  one-quarter  and 
one-half  inch  between  boards.  When  the 
temperature  outside  is  freezing  we  keep 
the  doors  closed.  When  the  temperature 
is  above  40  degrees  we  have  in  front  of 
the  opening  of  the  outer  doors  a  gate 
covered  with  ehiek  wire.  When  the  wind 
blows  from  the  north,  east  or  west  the 
fumes  from  the  lamps  go  up  the  shaft. 
When  the  wind  blows  from  the  south  the 
air  comes  down  the  shaft  and  blows  the 
fumes  out  of  the  east  end  of  the  cellar. 
At  night  we  go  to  bed  without  worrying 
about  ventilation  of  the  incubator  cellar.' 
for  we  know  no  matter  from  what  direc¬ 
tion  the  wind  blows,  the  lamps  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  air  currents. 

Massachusetts,  hass  poultry  farm. 


Care  of  Breeding  Stock 

I  intend  to  raise  purebred  chickens  to 
hatch  from,  and  a  few  hundred  mongrels 
to  sell  in  the  Fall,  all  on  free  range  to¬ 
gether.  If  cockerels  were  left  running 
with  my  good  chickens  until  November, 
would  they  spoil  my  eggs  that  I  would 
hatch  the  following  March,  or  should  they 
be  separated  earlier?  Would  it  be  best 
to  separate  my  good  cockerels  from  pul¬ 
lets?  '  MRS.  O.  L.  C. 

Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  objection  to  allowing  cock¬ 
erels  to  run  with  pullets  until  Fall,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  next  season’s  breed¬ 
ing.  but  the  pullets  will  do  better  if  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  cockerels  as  early  as 
possible.  Cockerels  intended  for  the  market 
may  better  be  shut  up  by  themselves,  with 
only  a  small  yard  for  exercise.  Tem¬ 
porary  quarters  for  the  Summer  are 
easily  arranged  by  the  use  of  a  roll  of 
poultry  netting  and  a  small  building  for 
roosting.  The  cockerels  that  are  to  be 
used  for  the  next  season’s  breeders  should 
have  free  range  and  may  be  allowed  to 
run  with  the  pullets,  if  not  practicable 
to  separate  them.  m.  b.  d. 


Abnormal  Growth 

Will  you  advise  me  of  cause  and  cure 
of  the  following  trouble  with  one  of  my 
hens?  A  sac  or  growth  has  formed  below 
vent,  and  is  about  size  of  a  closed  fist. 
This  sae  or  growth  is  inflamed  (that  is, 
very  red)  and  bare  of  feathers.  Does 
not  seem  to  bother  hen  in  her  activities 
in  getting  about,  but  hen  is  not  laying, 
and  I  am  puzzled  if  this  is  a  disease  that 
will  spread  to  rest  of  flock.  w.  c.  e. 

Connecticut, 

If  this  is  an  actual  sac  or  growth,  I 
know  of  nothing  that  can  be  done  for  it ; 
but  I  suspect  that  it  is  simply  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  fat  beneath  the  skin,  causing 
a  bulging  beneath  the  vent,  and  that  the 
skin  over  the  protruding  parts  has  be¬ 
come  denuded  of  feathers  and  reddened 
from  some  irritation.  Try  smearing  the 
skin  with  sulphur  ointment  two  or  three 
times  at  weekly  intervals.  M.  b.  d. 


WHEN  EGGS 
~ WERE  - 
"TWO  BITS 

A  DOZEN 

- - » - -/ 


less  attention  was  paid  to  the  question,  “How 
many  dozen  will  one  hen  lay  a  year?"  But 
at  today’s  price  a  few  dozen  a  year  addi¬ 
tional  makes  a  BIG  difference.  Beautiful 
prize-winning  “Famous”  Anconas  hold  winter 
egg-laying  records,  under  amateur  conditions. 
Fully  described  iu  100-page  catalog — mailed 
free.  Write  me  today. 

H.  Cecil  Sheppard,  Box  H  408,  Berea,  Ohio 


President  International  Ancona  Club 


Fon  Eggs^Meat 
U.R<  Fish  el’s 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 

are  the  best 
Price  List  Free 
U.R.Fithel  BoxfjBHope.Ind. 


Pedigreed  CJiicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock 

RARRFfl  R fl P. It  Q  ALayingStrain  that  wins  inLay- 
DArmCU  nUuNO  mg  Contest*.  You  get  Certified 
Stock  in  buying  A. C.  Jones’  Rocks.  313  Eggs,  World's 
OFFICIAL  Record  for  Barred  Rock  hen  made  by  a 
member  of  our  winning  pen  in  N.  American  Laying 
Contest.  Just  remember  it’s  A.  C  Jones’  strain 
that  made  and  holds  all  the  world’s  Official  Records 
on  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  •  Georgetown,  Delaware 


KENT’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Won  first,  second  and  third  places  among  Rocks  at 
Ston-s  and  other  contests.  Certified  and  pedigreed 
breeding  cockerels  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  and 
baby  chicks.  Hatching  eggs  reduced  half  price  after 
May  10.  Circular  free.  W.  H.  B  KENT.  Cazenovia,  N  Y, 


FRANCAIS’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Twice  winners  at  Storrs.  Last  six  pens  there  aver¬ 
aged  200  eggs  per  bird.  Leading  Rock  pens  last  year 
at  Storrs  and  Illinois  contests.  Booking  orders  for 
eggs  and  chicks.  Cockerels  and  pullets. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach.  New  York 

PARKS'  S  TRAIN  rack's 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

From  high  -producing,  Trapnested  stock.  Chicks 
$18  to  $35  per  100. 

Circular.  Pioneer  Orchards,  Hancock,  Md, 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  strain  that  wins  at  the  laying  competitions, 
with  official  records  over  300  eggs.  Chicks,  eggs  and 
stock  for  sale.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georoetown.  Del. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  eggs  pet- 
bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland.  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  prices  address 

S.  BRADFORD  ALLYN  Box  34  BELMONT.  MASS* 


White  Plymouth  Itock*.  Hatching  Eggs.  Price — Ad 
dress  Mr.  Geo.  II.  Cable,  Ridgefield,  Conn.  R.  F.  0  2 


Quality  Barred  Rock  Hatching  Eggs 

Hundred.  L.  HOWARD  -  Quakertown,  M.  J. 


Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks  W?™1? 

and  Hatching  Eggs.  J.  TIIOPEANO,  SparroiTbush,  New  York 


Barred  Rock  Hatching  EGGS 

State  tested  white  diarrhea.  $2  for  15;  $8  and  $1  O  100 
Circular.  OLD  PICKARD  FARM.  Bee  ZB.  Concord  Junction.  Meet 


CHICKS  Laying  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

15c;  mixed,  10c.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid  pamph.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


DLL  Barred  Rocks,  15e;  Reds,  16c;  W.  Leghorns,  18c; 
UIIIA  Mixed,  10c.  100%  guaranteed.  Order  from  adv.  or 
circular  free.  Twin  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Trapnested  Barred  Rocks.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Stock.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  ARTHUR  L.  SEARLES.BonN. Milford, New  Hampshire 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

50c  apiece  in  hundred  lots.  America’s  heaviest 
weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely 
largeeggs.  Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market 
fowl.  We  sell  chicks  and  eggs — by  buying  chicks 
you  are  sure  of  100%  chickens.  Prices :  25  chicks, 
$15;  50  chicks.  $27;  100  chicks.  $50— the 
sturdiest  Black  Giants  you  can  buy.  Send  for 
booklet  or,  to  avoid  delay,  order  from  ad.  De¬ 
liveries  begin  Feb.  1.  Goodffox  Poultry  Farms, 
40  A  Neilson  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N,  J. 


THE  HOME  OF 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocki-Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  chicks,  Ducklings.  Prices 
that  will  interest  you.  Save  dollars  by  answering 
this  advertisement.  8R00KCREST  FARM.  $g<  114,Cr*nbury,N.  J 


Jersey  Black  Giants  K: 

ing  eggs.  Also  heavy  laying  exhibition  strain  S.  C. 
R.  I.  Reds.  MAPLE  FARM,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Hatching  eggs  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  hens,  $3.50  per 
setting  of  15.  Anderson  Farm,  R.  1,  Beimar,  N.  J. 


White  Houdan  and  Jersey  Giant  Eggs 

$5  per  15.  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  eggs,  $1  50.  Chicks.  $15 
per  100.  WIKLUND  &  SON.  R.  0.  3,  Ballston  Spa,  New  York 


J 


C. 


BL.  GIANTS  Eggs 


12-week-old  Pullets 
can  be  shipped  from 
July  1st  on.  Cockerels.  Capons.  Heavy  Breed¬ 
ers.  1st  young  pen,  1-2-3  Pullet.  Best  display 
at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Annual  Poultry  Show. 
J.  VAN  AKEN  -  Chester.  N.  J. 


J-  ERSEYBLACKOk-IANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalogand  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGES  SONS.  Bui  193  Beimar,  H.J, 

J ersey  331nclt  Giants 

Hatching  eggs  and  growing  stock.  Catalogue  free. 

CFDAR  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  6  North  Germantown,  N.Y. 

(Member  American  Asso’n  of  Jersey  Black  Giant  Breeders 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Eggs 

guaranteed.  Lewis  Compton  Dias  Creek,  N,  J. 
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The  Henyard 


Poor  Hatches 

I  am  running  an  incubator  and  having 
such  poor  batches  I  would  like  to  know 
the  trouble.  I  have  had  several  hatches 
come  off  since  the  last  of  February,  and 
only  get  about  50  per  cent  hatch.  I  am 
setting  from  about  250  old  hens.  I  have 
eight  cockerels  mated  with  them,  and 
find  some  weak  and  dead  germs  that  can¬ 
not  get  out  of  the  shell.  I  feed  them  on 
a  good  grade  of  scratch  feed  and  all  the 
mash  they  will  eat  of  the  following  in¬ 
gredients  :  One  part  ground  oats,  one 
part  wheat  bran,  one  part  middlings,  one 
part  cornmeal,  one  part  beef  scrap.  Birds 
have  free  range  abbut  half  of  the  time, 
with  plenty  of  green  stuff.  Does  a  sud¬ 
den  jar  injure  the  hatching  quality  Of  the 
egg?  My  incubator  cellar  is  about  200 
ft.  off  the  railroad.  Are  the  eggs  from 
pullets  mated  with  cocks  one  year  old  as 
good  as  hens  for  setting  purposes? 

Delaware.  w.  H.  G. 

Incubator  hatches  of  50  per  cent  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  “very  poor”;  in  fact,  they  may 
be  considered  very  satisfactory.  A  little 
later,  and  in  special  cases,  much  better 
hatches  may  be  obtained,  but  around  00 
per  cent  is  about  all  that  can  reasonably 
lie  hoped  for  in  general  practice.  The 
jarring  from  a  railroad  200  ft.  distant 
should  not  affect,  the  hatches.  Pullets 
are  not  as  good  as  hens  as  breeders, 
though  well  developed,  vigorous  pullets 
may  be  used,  in  the  absence  of  older 
birds.  Pullets  do  not  lay  as  large  eggs, 
consequently  their  chicks  are  not  as  lai’ge, 
and  they  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  ability  as  good  producers 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  older  the  hen  the  better, 
when  used  in  the  breeding  pen.  M.  B.  D. 


Cleaning  Up  After  White  Diarrhoea 

I  have  taken  over  a  poultry  plant  where 
chicks  had  white  diarrhcea  two  years  ago. 
I  plan  to  whitewash  the  brooder  house, 
and  disinfect  the  floor;  also  to  sow  the 
runs  to  oats.  Would  it  be  advisable  to 
give  the  runs  a  coating  of  lime?  IIow 
long  would  such  a  disease  stay  in  the  soil 
or  brooder  houses?  G.  N.  P. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  the  germ  of 
white  diarrhoea  of  the  bacillary  type  may 
live  outside  the  body.  Some  authorities 
say  “indefinitely.”  You  probably  cannot 
be  too  thorough  in  your  efforts  at  clean¬ 
ing  and  disinfecting  quarters  or  imple¬ 
ments  formerly  subjected  to  infection, 
though  it  seems  to  me  that  there  should 
be  little  danger  after  two  years  of  free¬ 
dom  from  that  trouble.  You  should  use 
care  in  hatching  from  flocks  not  reason¬ 
ably  well  known  to  be  free  from  infection, 
however.  Mature  hens  carry  the  germs 
of  white  diarrhoea  in  their  ovaries  and 
transmit  them  to  their  chicks  through  the 
eggs.  If  you  have  a  flock  on  the  plant 
from  which  the  chicks  suffering  from 
white  diarrhoea  were  hatched,  or  in  which 
survivors  from  infected  flocks  of  chicks 
are  included,  you  will  be  running  grave 
risk  of  continuing  the  infection  by  using 
them  as  breeders.  The  precautions  to  be 
used  against  white  diarrhoea  of  the  in¬ 
fective  type  are  disinfecting  of  incu¬ 
bators,  brooders,  etc.,  that  may  have  been 
contaminated  by  diseased  droppings  and 
hatching  from  flocks  free  from  “carriers,” 
or  hens  that  have  survived  an  attack  in 
chickhood,  only  to  retain  the  germs  within 
their  bodies  and  transmit  them  through 
their  eggs  to  future  generations.  M.  b.  d. 


Leg  Weakness 

I  want  to  find  out  what  makes  little 
chicks  (White  Leghorns)  about  three 
weeks  old,  weak-legged?  They  cannot 
walk,  and  after  a  few  days  they  die.  We 
give  them  dirt  on  the  ground  and  feed 
them  sour  milk,  clear  water,  fine  cracked 
corn,  buttermilk,  mash,  charcoal,  bread, 
boiled  potatoes,  johnnycake,  carrots  once 
in  two  days,  and  cracked  wheat.  c.  S. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  cause  of 
leg  weakness  in  chicks  about  three  weeks 
old  is  confinement  to  brooder  floors. 
Chicks  should  be  gotten  out  upon  the 
ground  within  two  weeks  from  hatching, 
a  run  being  arranged  for  them  so  that 
they  can  get  their  feet  muddy.  They 
will  not  stand  confinement  much  longer 
than  this,  without  showing  evidence  of 
weakness  in  inability  to  stand,  m.  b.  d. 


Color  of  R.  I.  Red  Eggs 

Is  it  true  that  the  color  of  eggs  from 
Red  hens  will  vary  with  the  color  of  the 
plumage?  That  is,  do  the  darker  colored 
birds  lay  the  darker  eggs?  s.  J.  W. 

My  experience  has  been  that  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  the  color  of  fhe 
egg  in  regard  to  what  the  color  of  the 
chick  will  be ;  that  is,  when  matured. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  the  real 
dark,  rich,  little  chicks  being  better  col¬ 
ored  birds  when  matured  than  those  that 
are  seemingly  of  lighter  color. 

I  do  not  care  to  go  on  record  as  stating 
that  it  is  a  good  idea  for  the  breeders  to 
get  away  from  as  near  uniformity  in  the 
color  of  eggs  from  a  flock.  I  detest  a 
white,  chalky  egg  from  a  Rhode  Island 
Red  female.  However,  there  are  females 
that  will  lay  a  light  egg  during  one 
period  of  the  season  and  a  much  lighter 
or  darker  egg  the  next  period.  I  think 
feed  conditions  govern  this  to  some  ex¬ 


tent.  I  want  to  give  you  an  example  that 
came  to  my  observation.  It  has  actually 
been  tested  out.  Every  season  I  have 
two  or  three  females  in  my  yards  that 
lay  a  very  neat,  uniform,  light-colored 
egg.  The  specimens  are  ideal  Red  birds 
of  exhibition  type  and  color.  Every 
Spring  I  trap-nest,  and  there  was  one 
individual  that  laid  a  very  white  egg.  I 
do  not  like  to  send  this  kind  out  to  my 
customers,  therefore  they  were  set  aside 
and  eaten.  One  evening  I  thought  1 
would  save  a  setting  of  these  eggs,  and  I 
gave  them  to  one  of  my  neighbors  to 
hatch  and  raise.  He  raised  to  maturity 
eight  chickens,  five  females  and  three 
males.  Two  of  these  male  birds  were 
shipped  out  on  approval  for  $100  each, 
and  as  fine  specimens  of  exhibition  birds 
as  you  will  find  in  the  ordinary  big  shows. 
The  chicks  were  very  light-colored,  carry¬ 
ing  almost  a  white  fluff.  They  were  band¬ 
ed  and  watched  for  an  entire  season. 
Last  season  the  same  thing  was  carried 
out.  I  had  a  man  working  for  me  who 
took  home  several  settings  of  eggs  of  very 
light  color.  Some  of  them  were  very 
small.  The  chicks  were  very  nice  color 
when  hatched.  They  became  matured 
and  showed  exceedingly  good  quality.  A 
few  days  ago  I  happened  to  be  on  the 
man’s  place  when  he  had  set  50  eggs 
from  one  pen  that  were  produced  from 
these  eggs,  and  I  never  saw  a  nicer  bunch 
of  uniform  colored  eggs,  not  exceedingly 
dark,  nor  were  they  light,  and  I  was 
somewhat  surprised,  as  I  was  very  much 
afraid  that  they  would  reproduce  the 
same  colored  eggs  that  they  were  hatched 
from.  However,  I  noticed  them  to  be 
much  better  in  color,  size  and  shape. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Rhode  Island 
Reds  as  a  whole  establish  a  uniform  col¬ 
or,  not  too  light  nor  too  dark,  but  my 
experience  during  the  past  10  or  12  years 
has  been  that  there  is  quite  a  variation 
in  the  color  of  eggs  from  a  pen  of  chick¬ 
ens  housed  and  fed  alike,  and  that  the 
color  of  the  egg  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  in  regard  to  the  color  of  the  plum¬ 
age  of  the  stock  when  matured. 

Illinois.  c.  p.  SCOTT. 


Canaries  That  Fail  to  Breed 

Can  you  tell  me  why  we  failed  in  an 
effort  to  raise  canary  birds?  Over  two 
months  ago  we  put  a  pair  in  a  mating 
cage,  and  followed  the  usual  procedure  of 
keeping  them  divided  at  first  and  then 
letting  them  get  together  when  Hhey 
showed  friendly  interest.  The  birds  were 
perfectly  friendly  and  had  very  few 
fights,  and  seemed  to  be  interested  in  the 
nest.  In  addition  to  the  rape  and  canary 
seed,  we  fed  them  hard-boiled  eggs,  let¬ 
tuce,  and  sometimes  a  little  eggshell,  and 
kept  a  cuttlefish  bone  in  the  cage  at  all 
times.  We  kept  nesting  material  in  the 
cage,  which  they  worked  at  assiduously, 
and  during  the  two  months  a  nest  has 
been  built  and  torn  apart  many,  many 
times.  The  only  time  the  female  seemed 
willing  to  sit  on  the  nest  was  when  there 
was  no  material  in  it.  As  no  eggs  were 
laid  we  separated  the  birds  yesterday, 
and  now  they  seem  to  be  frantic  to  get 
back.  c.  II.  N. 

This  is  the  clearest  account  of  difficul¬ 
ties  with  canaries  that  has  ever  come  to 
me,  and  I  am  especially  interested  in  it, 
because  a  neighbor  on  a  farm  a  mile  away 
is  having  similar  difficulties.  In  her  case, 
I  imagine  the  _  birds  are  too  much  dis¬ 
turbed.  Five  birds  are  in  the  room  where 
the  cages  hang,  the  mated  pair  in  one  big 
breeding  cage.  But  the  room  is  the  fam¬ 
ily  living  room,  there  are  several  chil¬ 
dren  and  also  several  cats  that  have  the 
freedom  of  the  house. 

An  expert  who  has  studied  canary 
breeding  all  over  this  country  and  in 
Europe  says  that  canaries  differ  in  dis¬ 
position  as  much  as  we  humans  do. 
Some  canary  failures  can  only  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  supposition  that  the  tem¬ 
peraments  of  the  birds  do  not  agree,  or 
possibly  the  female  might  be  barren. 

Were  the  two  birds  bought  from  a  re¬ 
liable  dealer  so  they  were  of  the  same 
strain,  of  suitable  age  and  unrelated,  and 
in  the  best  possible  physical  condition? 
There  have  been  cases  where  a  supposed 
“male”  was  a  “female.”  It  is  barely 
possible  that  the  female  might  be  an  egg- 
eater.  The  eggs  are  usually  laid  early, 
from  7  to  10  in  the  morning,  and  if  one 
did  not  visit  the  cage  early  enough,  it  is 
barely  possible  she  might  have  laid  eggs 
and  devoured  them.  Or  she  may  be  bar¬ 
ren. 

Is  the  female  shy?  If  that  is  the  case, 
she  may  be  too  nervous  to  lay  eggs  un¬ 
less  the  cage  be  covered  so  she  cannot 
see  who  is  approaching.  The  cage  should 
be  hung  fairly  high  (German  breeders  say 
as  high  as  7  or  8  ft.  from  the  floor)  and 
hung  so  it  will  not  swing  or  be  easily  dis¬ 
turbed.  One  experienced  R.  X.-Y.  reader 
says  4  or  5  ft.  from  the  floor  where  the 
cage  will  get  direct  light  from  a  window, 
then  cover  the  cage  entirely  with  white 
muslin,  with  front  like  a  curtain,  to  be 
lowered  after  lamplight.  Birds  in  cages 
covered  thus  are  apt  to  be  more  contented. 

So  far  as  the  food  and  methods  fol¬ 
lowed  are  described,  I  see  nothing  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  failure  to  breed.  I  can  only  sug¬ 
gest  the  three  possibilties,  that  the  female 
is  barrern,  an  egg-eater,  or  so  shy  that  she 
does  not  get  the  seclusion  needed  at  such 
a  time.  There  might  be  a  fourth ;  per¬ 
haps  she  is  an  advanced  feminist. 

EDNA  S.  KNATP. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Mid -'May  Chicks 

Order  them  NOW.  It  means  early-winter  layers  and— YOUR 
PROFIT.  Remember  our  guarantee — safe  delivery  of  full 
count  with  delivery  postpaid  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.',  east 
of  Mississippi  River.  Add  10c  for  special  delivery  ,on|  each  hundred  or  less. 


PRICE  LIST— In  Effect  May  14,  1923 


25 

Wh..  Blk.  or  Bm.  Leghorn! .  $4.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4,75 

R.I.Reda .  5.00 

White  Rocks  or  Anconat . .  5.25 

Wh.  Wyandottei  or  Blk.  Minorca!  6,75 
Mixed^Chicks . . .  3.50 


60 

100 

600 

1000 

$  7.50 

$15.00 

$  72.50 

$140.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

10.00 

19.00 

92.50 

180.00 

ill  2.75 

25.00 

122.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

■-» 

SPECIAL  MATING 
Mating  A  Wh.  Leghorns  $6.75  $12.75  $25.00 


Mating  B  Wh.  Leghorns  5.50  10.50 

Barred  Rock* .  6.00  11.00 

Hatches  every  week  during  the  season. 


20.00 

22.00 


95.00 

105.00 


185.00 

190.00 


Send  money  order,  check 


or  registered  letter.  Cannot  ship  C.  O.  D. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Haby  Chick  Association 
Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  High  Egg-Laying  Bird*.  All  Breeders  Now  on  Free  Range. 
iThese  prices  for  May  16th,  23rd,  29th  and  June  6th  shipments. 

Per  600 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $70.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  82.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  82.50 

White  Wyandottes .  92.50 

Black  Minorcas . .  ••••• 

White  Rocks  and  Anconas .  95  00 

Special  prices  on  one,  two  and  five  thousand.  Place  your  order  now  to  be  sure 
of  shipment.  Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Per  600 

P«r  100 

Per  60 

Per  SB 

$70.00 

$14.50 

$8.00 

$4.25 

82.50 

17.00 

9.00 

5.00 

82.50 

17.00 

9.00 

5.00 

92.50 

20.00 

10.50 

5.75 

23.00 

12^00 

6.50 

95  00 

20.00 

10.50 

6.00 

OOAUTYfSTRVK^ 


BREEDING  STOCK  VITALITY 
IS  STRONGEST  NOW 


Old-time  breeders  know 
that  chicks  hatching 
now  are  at  their  best — 
they  grow  rapidly,  with 
great  vitality,  de¬ 
velop  evenly  and 
feather  beauti¬ 
fully.  The 
time  to 
start  a 
flock  is 
Now.  We 
hatch 
seven 
reliable 
breeds  of 
proven 
stand- 
>ards.  We  can  fill  or¬ 
ders  promptly  from 
25  to  25,000.  We 
are  oldest  and 
largest  hatchery 
in  New  England. 


Live 

Delivery 

Guaranteed 

Anywhere 


FREE 

Beautiful 
Illustratad 
Book  and 
Price  List 
On  Request 


Mansfield  Hatchery  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Mansfield,  Mass. 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Aasociation 
Member  of  American  Poultry  Association 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

5000  chicks  ready  for  delivery  during  May. 
All  strong,  healthy  birds.  25  per  cent  from 
pedigreed  stock,  25  per  cent  from  certified 
stock,  and  50  per  cent  from  high-class  breeders 
mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels.  Price  $15.00 
per  100  in  lots  of  500  and  up. 

SHANNON  FARMS 

Eastport,  L.  I.  -  -  -  New  York 


Directly  Imported  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  Strain  matings. 
Pedigrees  272-288.  Third  importation.  Breeders  are 
selected  also  for  size  and  vigor.  Strong  chicks  and 
fertile  eggs  from  these  and  other  matings  of  grand 
layers.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  forcirculars. 
R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


PERSISTENT  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

Selected  matings,  headed  by  Pure  Tancred 
Cockerels,  from  hens  with  records  of  270  to  298 
eggs,  mated  to  a  male  from  311-egg  hen. 

LARGE  BIRDS— BIG  WHITE  EGGS 

2,000  chicks  in  May. 

JAMES  G.  RUGH  .  VINELAND,  N.  J 


BABY  CHICKS 

15,000  each  week.  10  popular  varieties.  All  Pure  Bred. 
Immediatedelivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  price  list. 

THE  STURDY  BABY  CHICK  COMPANY.  Springfield,  Ohio 


CHICKS  16  Cents 

White  Leghorn,  from  selected  stock.  Circular. 

W.  JANDA  -  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


February  &  March  Hatched  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Healthy  birds  from  bred-to-lay  strain.  Get  some  of 
these  early  ones  at  SI. 50  each 
R.  A.  KEUTE  Bellport,  Long  Island,  New  York 


For  Sale-125  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

from  a  flock  of  1,000  that  averaged  179  eggs.  Must 
have  room  for  young  chicks.  52  each  or  $225  tor  the 
flock.  HUGH  H.  HARTMAN,  Route  1,  Chestertown.  Maryland 


Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

per  1,000.  90%  fertility  guaranteed.  8-week  old  pullets, 
*1.25.  RRIGHIWATEIS  POULTRY  FARM.  BrlghtwaOra,  L.  I.,  fl.f. 


BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

BABY  From  high  record  stock.  HATCHING 
CHIX  Reduced  prices  after  May  15.  Circular.  EGGS 

NAUVOO  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  ETTERS,  PA. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnsstcd  and  Pedigree  Bred 

They  are  the  famous  “Sanborn  Stock”  champion 
layers,  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  thsir  wonder¬ 
ful  laying  qualities;  record  up  to  309  eggs  in  one 
year.  You  should  place  your  orders  at  once  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Decide  now  to 
grow  the  best.  Catalogue  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  8«i  40,  Attleboro,  Mats. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’a  289-egg  stock  direct.  Egg*,  $9  per  100. 
Chicks,  125  per  100;  Method  of  feeding  and  rais¬ 
ing  chicks,  50cts.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryville.  New  York 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS  AND 
BARRED  ROCKS 

Minorcas  lay  largest  chalk-white  eggs  of  any 
known  fowl.  Hens  weigh  7  and  8  pounds. 
Beautiful  greenish-black  plumage,  red  comb 
and  large,  white  earlobes.  High  grade  selected 
Barred  Rocks.  Minorca  eggs  $2.00  to  $5.00  a 
setting  of  15  eggs;  Rocks  $2.00  to $5.00.  Minorca 
chicks  $22.00  a  hundred;  Rocks,  20  cents. 
EDWARD  B.  i  TAYLOR.  Mgr.,  Yams  Farmt,  Nipanocb,  New  York 


Darreil  DnnI/s  from  hens  with  pen  records  of  214  eggs. 
DdrrtSQ  HOCKS  *3forI5;  $8  for 60;  $15  for  100. 
CLEMENT  O.  ROSE  Box  36  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island 


February  Haiched  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

Large  birds  from  selected  2-yr. -old  hens,  $2  each. 

R.  A.  KEUTE  -  Bellport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


200  Jersey  Black  Giant 

January  Hatch  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

two  to  three  pounds  weight,  at  #3  each. 

WHISPERING  PINES  Box  221  Vineland.  N.  J. 


B  uff  OR  PI  NGTO  N  S 

del  strains  direct.  Stock  and  Eggs,  $5  and  S3  per 

15.  JOHN  J.  NETHERCOTT,  P.  0,  Box  130,  Port  Chester,  H.Y. 


Dal, u  TiirLauo  Bourbon  Reds— Horning  Strain. 

nacy  lurKeya  u»a  woi.fe  .  «wego,  n 


AADANI7C  Your  surplus  cockerels.  No 
vftrvlllhk  veterinarian  required;  you  can 
perform  this  simple  operation 
yourself.  Write  today  for  free  folder  that  tells  how. 

EASTERN  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE, 
I)ept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


500  Barred  Rock  Chicks  Each  Week 

Park  Strain.  None  Better.  16e  each.  Send  order. 
Fully  guaranteed.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Vigorous Bahy  Chicks  $£ 

per  |100.  Brown  Leghorn,  *16  per  100. 

Hummer's  Poultry  Farm,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  R.  I 


P0|0„l  r__0  Certified  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island 
Ooiebl  LggS  Reds.  Beststrains.  Pekin  ducks.  Prices 
reasonable.  Cheebro  Farms,  Ji orth  Chili,  N e w  Y orh 


Orders  taken  now  for  White  Leghorn  day-old 
|Ir,»r  p  at  818  per  100:  April  and  May 
I  H|I  IV  ^  delivery ;  also  hatching  eggs  at 
|2  per  sitting  of  13  eggs.  Address 
PLEASANTDALE  FARM,  Pleasantdale, 
West  Orange,  N.  J,  Mr.  George  Hamfeldt 


The  Farmer  His 
Own4  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Robert* 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  ST  .50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKE® 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  ¥. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Ap.il  28,  1923 
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S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  selected  and  trapnested  hens,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males  from  211  to  252-egg  hens.  Price,  Mar.  and 
April,  J25  per  100;  S230  per  1 ,000.  NOT  HOW  CHEAP,  BUT 
HOW  GOOD.  Member  of  Cornell-Long  Island  Poultry 
Project.  MEAUOWEDGE  FA  KM,  K.  36, 
A,  T.  STITT,  Supt.  of  Poultry,  Cedarhurst,  L.  I.,  N.Y, 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

hundred.  BRANCH  BROOK  FARM,  Townshend,  Maryland 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORN 

hatching  eggs  from  900  selected  breeders:  free  range;  75 
acres.  Our  pullets  averaged  68  p.  c.  in  Feb.  l>5  and  ♦  ?  a 

100.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Nassau.  New  York 


Dill  I  CTTCi  Now  taking  orders  for  S.C.W. 
*  W  LUC.  I  O  Leghornpullets.  March 
hatched,  ready  for  delivery  in  May  at  1  lb.  to  1*2  lb. 
weight.  Large,  thrifty  birds  from  excellent  stock, 
Special  low  price  on  birds  from  March  1st  hatch. 
May  and  June  baby  chicks  for  sale. 

WANABROOK  POULTRY  FARMS  Wilawana,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs  strain  pedigreed 

cockerels  and  selected  hens,  most  profitable  strain  of  layers, 
their  ancestors  nearly  20  years  have  been  great  layers— the 
strongest  guarantee  of  breeding  value.  On  free  range, 
booking  orders,  circular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N.  ¥. 


LAWRENCEVILLE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Healthy,  farm-raised  Leghorns.  S.  C.  White  (ex¬ 
clusively)  trap-nested,  bred-to-lay.  Better  chicks  at 
hatchery  prices.  Catalog.  Box  R.  Phone  9BM  Lawrenceville,  N.J 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Barron  Strain.  Trapnested  Flocks.  Breeding  pens 
headed  by  cockerels  of  265  to  304-egg  hens.  Hatching 
eggs,  $9  per  100.  Baby  chicks.  #20  per  100. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaville,  N.  Y. 


T>  ADV  From  Davi»  Strain  of  Certified 

JdAdI  LlllLkj  S.C.W.LEGFIORNS 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which 
develop  into  prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Pa¬ 
rent  stock  250  to  315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks. 
Write  for  prices.  ARCHER  W.  DAVIS,  Ml.  Sinai,  l  I  .  N  Y. 


BOTTCHER  S  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  stock  of  demonstrat¬ 
ed  high  production.  Send  forcircular  quoting  offic¬ 
ial  records  of  their  performance  in  the  New  Jersey 
Egg  Laying  Contests.  J.  W.  BOTTCHER,  Mount  Holly,  N.J. 


“Cedarhurst” 

Lar  g  e  typ  e  S.  C.  W. 

Now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  eggs.  No  chicks.  Our 
stock  is  bred  to  lay  and  will  produce  chicks  that  live  and 
pay.  Our  flock  average  last  year  was  160  to  180  large  white 
eggs.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway,  N.J. 


LESHER’SK™  Wyckoff  Strain 

CHICKS— Tlie  Profitable  Kind 

*18  per  100,  postpaid.  100<  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 


Vigorous,  heavy  laying 

Leghorns 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  henl  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Big  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chicago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs,  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind* 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CH1X 

Direct  Young  strain,  from  select  stock,  $15  per  100, 
prepaid.  H.  N.  CONNER  Stockton,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHIX-HATCHING  EGGS— S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

White  Rocks.  Vigorous,  disease  free  stock. 

Tristram  F.  Coffin  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


LONG  ISLAND’S  LARGEST  EGG  FARM 

THE  STRAIN  THAT  BUILT  IT 

S.  C-  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Cmne  and  see  them  or  write  for  Prices  on  Chicks,  Eggs, 
and  Breeding  Pens.  Lone  Dak  Poultry  Farm,  Babylon,  L.  I..  H.  If. 


LEGHORN  CHIX”?,, 

Rank  Ref.  Circular.  Geo.  Cullen,  Elkview,  Pa. 


Trnpnented  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  $8  hundred 
Chicks,  $16  hundred.  WBRNEIt  BB08.,  Mt.  Marlon,  N.T. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  .  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


on  our  vigorous,  May- 
hatched  utility  strain  of 


Prices  Reduced 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

100  for  $20.  1,000  for  $180  Write  for  terms  and 
delivery  dates  to  BROAD  BROOK  FARM.  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White 

LEGHORN 

CHIX 


Barron’s  Best  Stock  plus  five 
generations  of  Trapnesting, 
Vigorous  Farm-raised  Breeders. 
Harry  B.  Cook,  Orange, Conn. 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  HEgGTsCHfl'o^ 

2-yr.-old  selected  stock.  All  'seeders  hatched  from 
certified  hens.  $B  per  100,  CHAS.  TAYLOR.  Liberty.  N.Y. 

OHICKS-JS.  O. 'W.  LEGHORNS 

13c:  Barred  Rocks,  15c;  S.  C.  Anconas,  16c;  Mixed, 
11c.  100%  Guar.  Order  from  this  adv.  Circular  free. 

The  Brookside  Farm  McAlisterville,  Fa, 


Make  Money  Raising  Squabs 


Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders 
shipped  everywhere.  Write  for  prices. 
Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  Specialty, 

Allston  Squab  Co.,  38  N.  Beacon  SL,  AHslon,  Mass. 


LVWVW 


\  Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


LORD  FARMS 


S.  CW.  LEGHORNS 

Quality  chicks  cost  a  little  more  than  the 
run  of  common  hatchery  chicks,  but  they 
are  the  cheapest  chicks  on  the  market 
today.  It’s  what  they  do  for  you  next 
season  that  couDts,  not  what  the  chicks  cost 
you  now.  BE  WISE  and  invest  rightly 
NOW  for  big  yields  of  high-priced  eggs 
NEXT  WINTER. 

PRICES  FOR  1923 

Our  Famous  Grade  A  Chicks,  if  shipped 
before  May  14,  will  cost  you: 

For  25-49  Chicks . 800 

For  50-99  Chicks . 29o 

For  1011  499  Chicks . 28o 

For  5(19-999  Chicks . 8Tkjo 

For  JOOO  Chicks  or  More  2?c 
Grade  B  Chicks  are  3  cents  cheaper,  each. 
Send  for  Our  80- Page  Catalogue 

LORD  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN, MASS. 


Certified 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

Eight  Weeks  Old  Pullets. 

Four  Years  of  Certification. 

A  few  certified  breeding  hens  for  sale  June  1st. 
Write  for  circular  showing 
official  records  and  price  list. 

Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.,  Inc. 

“FAIR  ACRES  FARM” 

Dept.  C  -  -  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

"WE!££Wel 

Engush-American 

I  WHITE 

EGHORNS 

Free  range,  farm  bred.  Better  than  “hatchery”  chicks. 
Prices  reduced  in  May.  Illustrated  Booklet  Free. 

LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS.  R.  D..  Pottstown.  Pa. 


Why  Not  Buy  Baby  Chicks  From  a  High 
Producing  Flock  ? 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

Not  a  Commercial  Hatchery 

TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  L. 
10%  Discount  on  Orders  of  1000  or  More 
Our  birds  won  al  Production  Show  held  by  Poultry  Department, 
Cornell  University,  December  4th  lo  8th,  1922 
R.  E.  NEWCOMB,  Prop. ,  C.  A.  O’DEA,  Mgr. 


Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  That  Live ! 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — English  Barron  Strain 

Free  range  buttermilk  fed,  the  large  noisy 
kind  with  blood  red  lop  over  combs,  bred  from 
a  strain  of  heavy  Winter  layers  with  records 
of  280  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  April, 
May  and  June  deliveries.  My  chicks  are 
from  breeders  that  lay  eggs  when  prices  are 
high.  My  book  “Poultry  Facts  and  Figures,” 
75c.,  free  with  all  orders,  tells  how  I  make 
my  birds  produce  50  to  60  per  cent  of  eggs  in 
Winter,  without  forcing,  at  a  feed  cost  of  10c. 
per  dozen  eggs.  1,000— $180.00;  500— $95.00;  100— 
$20.00;  50— $11.00;  25— $6.00.  25  per  cent  of  amount 
with  order. 

Eight-week-old  Pullets  -  $1.25 

GEO.  MORRISON,  Chantecler  Farm,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 


DARBY’S  LEGHORNS 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Winning  pen  in  1921,  Vineland  Laying  Contest 

Third  pen  in  1922,  Vineland  Laying  Cttntest 
(204-egg  average) 

Second  hen  in  1922,  Vineland  Laying  Contest 

(266  eggs) 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

C.  T.  DARBY,  North  Branch,  N.  J. 

Baby  CHICKS 

Without  exception  we  are  the  largest  breeders  of 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  New  England. 
Our  stock  is  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  its 
wonderful  vigor  and  remarkable  egg  production. 
Catalog  on  request. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


FOR  sa  LE 

400  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Breeders  at  $3ea. 

In  lots  of  25  or  more  at  $2.50.  All  bred  for  high 
egg  production:  Hogan  tested.  Also  Hatching 
Eggs  from  Special  pens  at  $3  per  sitting  or  $12  per 
100.  Now  booking  orders  for  8-week  Pullets  from 
Special  Pens,  headed  by  males  off  300-egg  Dams.  Price, 
$1.50  each  ;  June  delivery. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

ALEXANDER  POULTRY  FARM.  Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

A.  MAUBO,  Prop. 


EGG;LAY1NG  CONTEST  | 

Berget  Coun'  /,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  lv-r>  pens,  ach  with  20  pullets.  This 
is  the  third  (pullet)  year  of  this  contest. 

Week  ending  Apr-  3,  1923; 

B.  Y.  BOCKS 

Week  Total 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  100  661 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J .  92  856 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  96  1378 

Harry  H  Ober,  N.  J .  85  893 

Lewis  Farm.  R  1 .  70  642 

Koselawn  Farm,  N.  J .  66  549 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

8.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  95  1489 

Roy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J .  92  299 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass .  95  1339 

WHITE  WYANDOTTK3 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa .  87  875 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  81  1011 

E.  C.  Condict  A  Son,  N.  J .  77  648 

August  Weiss,  N,  J .  73  925 

R,  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J .  90  971 


8.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Howard  G).  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

R.  W.  Tracy,  N.J . 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J . 

CAMPINE3 


Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard,  N.  Y .  92  704 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  82  1101 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  . 67  710 

Solomon  Richman,  N,  J .  93  1369 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  95  1101 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  93  1291 

J.  W.  Bottcher,  N.  J .  92  1030 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  77  936 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.J .  85  1269 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr  ,  N.  J .  100  1487 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  97  1064 


J.  S.  Cray  *  Son.  N,  J .  83  1556 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J .  81  884 


Alex  Elcbenbaum,  N.  J .  79  1353 

Kigenraucb  &  De  Winters,  N.J .  77  683 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  76  902 

Mattie  H.  Eppele,  N.  J .  90  1196 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  92  1360 

Richard  Franke,  N,  J .  93  1422 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y .  80  1228 

Chas  E.  Grove,  Del .  63  1211 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  80  1119 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J .  59  600 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J . 89  1407 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  98  1521 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn .  79  986 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  99  1622 

Frank  L.  Hugui,  N  J .  89  1390 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.J .  92  1243 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J .  99  1343 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  97  1142 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  68  1103 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y .  87  1089 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn .  86  1134 

Hon  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  94  1515 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  J .  95  1522 

Marquis  A  Wagner.  N.  Y. .  83  1266 

Herbert  O.  Maxham,  R.  I  .  85  834 

Me&dowedge  Farm.  N.  Y .  85  1166 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  #3  1216 

Fred  J,  Mathews,  N.  J .  77  1410 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  81  930 

Samuel  Niece  k  Sou,  N.  J .  8*  1285 

8,  Olsen,  N.J .  76  1116 

Pine  wood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  85  1076 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  106  1606 

Queensbury  Farm,  N.  J .  90  1193 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  TO  957 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  72  1153 

John  K.  Koessner,  N.  J .  82  927 

Rosehill  Farm,  N  J .  82  1135 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  95  1238 

J.  W.  8chreib,  N.  Y . 87  1245 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  83  1064 

A'  E.  Spear,  N.J .  9T  1404 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  99  1373 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J .  99  1695 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr.,  N,  J  .  89  951 

Willis  U.  Stryker,  N.  J .  108  1261 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J .  91  1112 

Wallace  S.  Suydam,  N,  J .  99  1570 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  97  1307 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J .  90  1001 

Gustav  Walters,  N.J .  98  1165 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N.  J .  83  1063 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm.^N.  J .  87  953 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J .  89  1305 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y .  84  1222 

Wllburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  97  1466 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A .  84  1172 

S  C  W  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn .  94  1414 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn .  95  1155 

8CW  LEGHORN 

Burlington'Co.  Poultry  Assn .  94  1059 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  95  1192 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Hammonton  Poultry  Raisers’  Assn...  94  1094 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  85  1565 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  102  1264 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  93  1241 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  103  1246 

Total  .  8761 ,  114497 


Construction  of  Brooder-house 

I  intend  to  build  a  brooder-house,  one 
that  will  take  care  of  150  chicks.  What 
is  about  the  right  size,  and  how  many 
windows  are  needed?  Do  you  think  win¬ 
dows  are  better  to  open  at  the  top.  I 
will  face  the  east,  back  to  the  north. 

Kearny,  N.  J.  J".  a. 

I  should  build  a  portable  brooder, 
about  SxlO  ft.  in  size,  for  a  single  flock 
of  chicks  up  to  300  in  number.  This 
should  be  built  upon  hardwood  x’unners 
of  2x0  in.  or  2x8  in.  planks  set  on  edge, 
with  lower  corners  rounded  off.  A  team 
can  move  such  a  brooder-house  about 
and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  raising 
the  chicks  upon  the  same  ground  each 
year.  Two  window’s  of  ordinary  size  in 
front  of  such  a  building  are  all  that  are 
needed,  the  door  being  placed  between 
them.  It  is  best  to  have  these  window’s 
drop  back  into  the  building  for  a  few 
inches  at  the  top  for  ventilation,  though 
they  may  be  made  to  sw’ing  out  from  the 
bottom,  if  preferred.  Such  a  building  is 
easily  heated  by  a  brooder  stove,  and  can 
be  used  for  pullets’  quarters  after  the 
cockerels  are  removed  from  the  flock. 

M.  B.  D. 


Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Trapnested.C,  S.  White  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 
10  WEEK-OLD  PULLETS 

From  2-year-old  hens,  selected 
for  vigor  and  high  egg  production. 
Mated  to  males  from  hens  that 
laid  200  eggs  or  better.  Every  egg 
produced  on  our  farm. 

Write  for  Our  Booklet.  Dept.  R. 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


PITTSFIELD 

PURE-BRED  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

13  th  Annual  Price  Reduction 

Begins  May  1st,  1933 

Tell  us  how  many  chicks  you  want,  what  breed, 
and  when  you  want  them,  when  you  write  for 
prices. 

FIVE  PRINCIPAL  BREEDS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Islnnd  Red*,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock*,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth 
Rock*  and  White  Wyandotte* 

Do  not  delay  writing  for  our  catalog  and  reduced 
prices.  No  money  is  required  with  your  order. 
Safe  delivery  is  assured.  Write  today  to  the 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

240  Main  Street  Holliston,  Mass. 

QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

KIRKUP’S 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

American  Strain 

REDUCED  PRICES  (In  any  quantity): 

May  8th  .  $20.00  per  100  May  29th .....  $12.50  per  100 
May  15th.  17.50  “  “  June  Chicks . :  12.00  “  “ 

May  22nd..  15.00  “  “  Certified  Chicks,  35.00  “  “ 

Bred  for  size,  vigor,  and  large  white  eggs.  All 
breeding  stock  carefully  selected.  Chicks, 
hatched  in  our  new  Buckeye  machines, 
shipped  every  Tuesday.  Safe  delivery  and 
full  count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  prices  and  let  us  refer  you  to 
old  customers. 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS,  Mattituek,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
Association 

Extra  Quality  Chicks  $14.00 
Per  Hundred 

Pure-bred  Barron  English  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Anconas.  Strong,  sturdy,  superhatched 
chicks  that  will  grow,  lay  and  pay.  Modern  65-acre 
poultry  farm.  Ten  years  careful  breeding  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Wonderful  winter  layers.  Winners  at 
leading  shows.  Shipped  postpaid,  100  per  cent  live  ar¬ 
rival,  and  absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed, 

Order  today  or  write  for  catalogue. 

J.  H.  GEERUNGS,  Leghorn  Breeder  Zeeland,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Mich. 

Mattituek  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  from  Barron  strain 

Certified  stock.  Large,  vigorous  hens  on  free 
range.  Mated  only  to  cockerels  which  are  cer¬ 
tified.  Chicks  every  Tuesday  at  $20.00  per  100, 

After  May  7th  at  $15.00  per  100 

Member  N.  Y.  8.  C.  P.  C,  A.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituek,  L.  I.  -  LOVELL  GORDON 

sm  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  birds 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range.  Buttermilk  fed.  Birds 
that  have  the  size  and  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
layers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching,  February,  March 
and  April  shipments,  from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned, 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerels.  My  book 
"Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved”,  price  81.00,  free  with 
all  810.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 

m  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS0"1' 

jg  Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them 

Place  vour  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  interested  in 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders  are  carefully 
selected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy  chicks  that  will  grow 
and  make  good  with  proper  care.  Your  order,  large  or 
small,  will  receive  the  same  careful  attention.  We  euar- 
antee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

E.  C.  Rockalellow,  Prop.  Stockton,  N.  J.,  R.  D.  No  1. 

|  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

|  U’eb.  and  March  hatch  8  to  10  weeks  old,  bred 
|  from  select  yearling  stock.  891.00  Each, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

1  HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

cTe“hornw’ HATCHING  eggs 

From  our  pens  of  400  yearling  and  two-year-old  cer¬ 
tified  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hens,  mated  to 
certified  Cockerels,  we  offer  Hatching  Eggs  at  $3 
pet  setting,  or  S20  per  hundred.  We  also  have  about 
700  yearling  and  two-year-old  hens,  not  certified, 
mated  to  certified  Cockerels,  from  which  we  offer 
eggs  at  $2  per  setting  or  $7  per  hundred,  or  in  lots 
of  500  or  more  at  $6  per  hundred.  We  are  members 
of  the  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 
No  circulars.  V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM.  L.  J.  WEED 
&  SON,  Props.,  Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y. 

Idyldell  Farm  Standard  Quality  Chicks 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


Baby  Chicks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas,  $18.00  per  100;  White  Wyandottes,  Black 
Minorcas,  $20.00  per  100;  White,  Brown  or  Black 
Leghorns,  $16.00  per  100  Our  hens  are  all  bred  for 
extra  heavy-laying.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  from  this  ad.  and  get  Chicks  when  you  want 
them,  25%  deposit  will  book  your  order.  Indian 
Runner  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100.  Now  booking 
orders  for  8-10  and  12  weeks  old  Leghorn  Pullets. 

CftK  it  U\.v 


86  1375 

73  1156 

89  1321 

86  985 

47  693 

86  852 

99  915 


— Get  Broilers  at  8  Weeks 
—Get  Early  Laying  Pullets 
— Get  More  Eggs  from  Your 
Layers 

— Market  Poultry  Profitably 

The  above  subjects  as  well  as  all 
other  phases  of  poultry  raising 
have  been  clearly  and  simply  ex¬ 
plained  by  Dr.  O.  B.  Kent,  poultry  ex¬ 
pert  in  charge  of  our  Poultry  Service 
Dept.  This  book  also  tells  all  about 

The  FWO-PEP  Way 

of  caring  for  and  feeding  poultry  — the 
way  that  is  today  proving  so  popular  and 
profitable  with  thousands  of  the  most 
successful  poultry  raisers  in  the  country. 

Write  For  It  Today 

Send  your  name  and  address  and  we 
will  mail  you  one  of  these  valuable 
books  by  return  mail  postpaid.  By  fol¬ 
lowing  the  advice  contained  therein 
you  will  get  the  most  from  your 
poultry.  Write  for  it  today. 

TheQuakerOatsCompany 

Poultry  •orvlco  Doot. 

1 620 Ry.  txe. Bldg.  Address:  Chicago .  U.S.A. 


Double  Spring  Profits 


_  You  can  raise  from  90  to  95  per] 
r  cent  of  your  young  hatches  1 
perhaps  100  per  cent  on 

Allen’s  Full-Nest  Foods 

Buttermilk  Starting  Mash. 

Buttermilk  Nutro  Growing  Mash 
Buttermilk  Mash  for  Layers 
Nursery  Chick  Food. 

Growing  Chick  Food. 

Quality  Scratch  Food. 


Write  fur  prices 
of  Allen's  Gnaran 
teed  Foods  and 

interesting 
literature. 


ALLEN 
MILLING 
COMPANY 

BOX  544 
Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 


$182S 


Hot-Water,  * _ 

Fibre  Board,  Self  Regulated". 

$6  95  buys  140-  Chick  Hot 
Water  Brooder.  Or  both  for  only - 

$21-95  Buys  230- Egg  Incubator 
$  ^-2^T®uys  230-Chick  Brooder  ■ 

Both  When  Ordered  Together,  Only  $29.91 

Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  Allowed  Wei 
Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Shai 
*P  niy  $1 ,000  in  Prizes,  or  writ 
for  Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts. 
R  ~  It  tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Prei 

EteSoCityjhicubatorCo.,  Box 48  Racine,  Wis 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES,  Peach  Carriers,  Ber¬ 
ry  Orates,  Onion  Crates,  Baskets  of 
all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Packages.  All  these  contain¬ 
ers  are  in  as  good  as  new  condition 
istant  use.  Carlot  Shipments— Our  Spe- 
Quote  You— That's  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


and  ready  fori 

cialty.  Let  Us 


Strongly  Urged  by  Government 

Feeding  Fish  Meal  as  the  perfect  food  supplement 
for  poultry,  hogs  and  stock.  Tests  of  the  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  State  Experimental  Stations 
prove  STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL  the  most  valuable 
protein  supplement  for  profitable  feeding. 
STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL  is  made  from  the  whole 
fish,  finely  ground,  containing  no  heads  or  fins. 
Valuable  feeding  information — free  upon  request. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  SI..  Baltimore,  Md. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purpose*. 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl.  Cranes.  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac* 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardlejr,  Pa 


OELLULOID  XjsEG  SANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
eat  your  profiis.  Green,  Black.  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield.  Mass. 
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The  Long  Island  Poultry  Contest 

Still  another  egg-laying  cotft/ist  is  «.„  be  re¬ 
corded  at  the  New  York  Institute  of  Applied  Ag¬ 
riculture,  at  Farmingdale,  Lois?  Island.  Fifty 
pens  of  pullets  and  three  pens  01  ducks  are  being 
tested.  This  is  the  third  year  of  the  test.  The 
first  year  pens  of  20  birds  each  were  established. 
The  second  year  these  pullets,  as  yearly  liens, 
were  used  as  breeders,  and  in  the  third  year  20 
pullets  from  these  breeding  pens  were  again 
tested.  The  plan  is  very  much  the  same  as  that 
developed  at  Vineland  and  in  Bergen  County, 
N'ew  Jersey.  Long  Island,  being  a  great  duck 
country,  it  was  natural  that  pens  of  ducks 
should  he  entered,  and  the  figures  below  show 
three  such  pens.  The  list  given  brings  the  rec¬ 
ord  up  to  April  3,  this  being  Bulletin  No.  22: 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Week  Total 
95  890 

90 
70 
SO 
78 


377 

574 

947 

078 


Lewis  Farms,  Davisville,  It.  I...... 

Mae  Farley,  Huntington,  L.  I . 

Merle  E.  Newton,  E.  Aurora,  N.  Y. . 

Westbrook  Farm,  Oakdale,  L.  I . 

E.  E.  Champlin,  Bellport,  L.  I . 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Torohill  Farm,  Monroe,  N.  Y .  77 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  Huntington,  L.  I.  100  1008 
SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
C.  0-  Hayden,  Whitneyville,  Conn...  92  1373 

West  Neck  Farm,  Huntington,  L.  I.. 

Sand  Hill  Farm,  Huntington,  L.  I... 

A.  V.  Sammis,  Huntington.  L.  I.... 

J.  W.  Everitt,  Glen  Cove,  Jj.  1 .  72 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

J.  W.  Everitt,  Glen  Cove,  L.  1 .  65  1087 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Sanford  P.  Ritzer,  Garden  City,  L.  I.  103  1005 
Scott’s  Poultry  Farm,  Toms  River, 

N.  J . 

T.  S.  Edwards  &  Co.,  Pine  Hill,  N.Y. 

Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Shady  Lane  Farm,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Melville  White  Leghorn  Farm,  Mel¬ 
ville,  L.  I 


806 


81  1412 

82  596 

71  571 

948 


82 

71 


964 
759 
76  1080 
86  1067 


1050 

862 

718 


62 

87 

57 

68 

SO 


955 

502 

556 

839 

736 

988 

795 


Tanglewood  Farm,  Moriches,  L.  I _  S5 

Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  Babylon,  L.  I.  72 
Rockland  County  Poultry  Association, 

Congers,  N.  Y .  69  945 

Mattltuck  White  Leghorn  Farm,  Mat- 

tituck,  L.  I . 

Bellmore  Poultry  Farm,  Bellmore,  L.I. 

Pine  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Center 

Moriches,  L.  I . 

John  Boshler,  Hempstead,  L.  I . 

Willow  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Bay 

Shore,  L.  I . . 

Toth  Bros.,  Wallingford,  Conn .  94 

F.  J.  Loveland,  New  City,  N.  Y .  87 

William  Lukert,  Moriches,  L.  1 .  82  li49 

F.  G.  Crafts.  Centereach,  L.  1 .  67  748 

A.  B.  Hall,  Wallingford,  Conn .  68  718 

G.  C.  Feuerriegle,  Deer  Park,  L.  I...  91  833 

John  J.  Byrne,  Farmingdale,  L.  I. . .  80  1352 

Torohill  Farm,  Monroe,  N.  Y .  53  762 

Boulder  Farm,  Suffern,  N.  Y .  100  824 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Mirh.  32  1051 

Shannon  Farm,  Eastport,  L.  1 .  74  1156 

Saugerties  Farm,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. .  84 

HeigFs  Poultry  Farm,  Rocky  River,  ().  85 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  East  Mo¬ 
riches.  L.  1 .  77 

G.  W.  Egner,  Bayport,  L.  1 .  87 

F.  E.  Gay,  Wyandaneh,  L.  1 .  93 

Benjamin  Brower,  Hempstead,  I..  I..  76 

Kirkup  Bros.,  Mattituek  L.  1 .  87  1237 

Paul  Sehlein,  Center  Moriches,  L.  I..  85  811 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr.,  Toms  River,  N.  J.  89  980 

Pinelawn  Poultry  Farm,  Pinelawn, 

L.  1 .  73  749 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONAS 
R.  W.  Stevens,  Sehuylerville,  N.  Y..  71 

Alfred  Trudel,  Rahway,  N.  J .  59 

DUCKS— PEKINS 

Roy  Pardee.  Islip,  L.  1 .  38 

Wm.  Lukert,  MorichPs,  L.  1 .  38 

A.  J.  Hallock,  Speonk,  L.  1 .  37 


951 

697 

840 

707 

775 

834 


865 

787 

418 

379 

255 


Total .  3923  44034 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
List  of  April  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the 
March  Page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer. 
The  name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each 
name  is  the  age,  wherever  given,  and  a  series 
of  alphabetical  symbols  referring  to  various  con¬ 
tributions,  according  to  the  following  key: 

b,  words  for  the  box. 

d,  a  drawing. 

e,  an  essay. 

g,  a  game. 

k,  a  new  book  puzzle. 

1,  correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle. 

m,  a  new  nature  puzzle. 

n,  correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle. 

o,  an  original  poem. 

p,  a  photographic  picture. 

r,  a  rhyme  for  drawing. 

s,  a  story. 

t,  signs  of  Spring  list. 

v,  a  memory  verse. 

x,  correct  answers  to  last  riddle. 

z,  a  new  riddle. 

Colorado:  Eva  B&ss  (13,  1). 

Connecticut:  Charles  Fiske  (d),  Priscilla 

Fiske  (10,  d),  Anna  Boublik  (10,  d,  n,  x,  z), 
Mary  Masotta  (11,  n,  v,  z),  Leonard  Staib  (13, 
d),  Rosamond  Noble  (13.  d),  Sylvia  Saul  (16,  d), 
Martha  Gear  (d,  1,  n,  z),  Margaret  Lannon  (15, 
e,  1),  Rosa  Keiser  (10,  d,  n),  Annie  Mayers  (14, 
d),  Marjorie  Munich  (14,  1),  Helen  Upson  (10, 
d),  Aili  Ojala  (12,  d),  Berta  Griffiths  (13,  e, 
1),  Margaret  Kimberly  (d.  m,  n,  x),  Elizabeth 
Steed  (13,  d,  1,  n,  v,  x),  Ethel  Wraight  (11,  m, 
n),  Rudolph  Warner  (10,  d),  Charles  Stefanes 
(12,  d,  1,  in,  n,  r),  Katherine  Voorhees  (11,  d), 
Gertrude  Gavette  (9,  d).  Alice  Stevens  (d,  r, 
x,  z),  John  Dawson  (13,  b,  1,  n),  Esther  Welles 
(14,  d),  Alice  Rose  (  e,  1.  n,  r,  x),  Elizabeth 
Woodington  (13,  d,  n,  r),  Vivian  Bushnell  (12, 

d,  1,  n,  x),  Norman  Hallock  (15,  d),  Stella  Rich 
(15,  d,  m,  n),  Vera  Bushnell  (13,  d,  1,  n,  v,  x). 
Geraldine  Bushnell  (7,  d,  v),  Winifred  Bushnell 
(9.  d,  n,  v,  x),  Richard  Lindemark  (12,  d,  n,  z). 

Delaware:  Ethel  Warrington  (8,  d,  n),  Elsie 
Grasselly  (12,  d,  m,  n,  x),  Moreno  Grasselly  (11, 
n,  x),  Helen  Ellwanger  (12,  d,  r),  Esther  Long 
(12,  1,  n,  x),  Joseph  Kielbasa. 

Georgia:  Charles  Westfield  (11,  d). 

Illinois:  Charles  Eaton  (12,  d). 

Louisiana:  Eugenie  Davignon  (d,  n),  Susan 
Davignon  (d,  1),  Medora  Davignon  (12,  z). 

Maine:  Marguerite  Canwell  (14,  d,  e,  1,  x, 
z),  Paul  Young  (12,  d,  r),  Marion  Noyes  (13,  d, 

e,  r,  x),  Paul  Hufstader  (10,  d). 

Maryland:  Elinore  Coekran  (13,  1),  Clara 

Cox  (d.  n,  v,  x),  Vera  Nelson  (11,  d),  Elsie 
Welsh  (1,  n). 

Massachusetts:  Mildred  Gillfetber  (e,  n,  x), 
Myrtis  Dill  (11,  d,  g,  m,  n.  r,  x),  Julia  Schmidt 
(13,  n),  Helen  Crosman  (13.  d),  Caroline  Powell 
(14,  d,  g,  k,  n,  p,  v,  z),  Richard  Kelley  (14,  m, 
n.  o,  v),  Kenneth  Reagon  (8,  d),  William 
Gross  (m),  Lena  DeLaura  (15,  m,  r),  Evelyn 
Haskell  (12,  d,  e,  1,  n),  Stewart  Ford  (14,  1). 

Michigan:  Dorothy  Porter  (16,  d).  Myrtle 
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EARLY 

BROILERS 
November  Layers 

Make  it  ten  weeks  from  peeps  to 
broilers — two-pounders. 

Do  it  this  way : 

Keep  them  healthy. 

Keep  them  hungry. 

Feed  the  old  reliable 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

Never  mind  about  indigestion,  diarrhea,  leg 
weakness  and  gapes.  Pan-a-ce-a  takes  care  of 
all  that.  There  will  be  wellness,  cheer  and 
good  growth. 

PAN-A-CE-A  your  chicks — then  put  them 
on  the  scales  at  ten  weeks,  set  her  at  two 
pounds,  and  watch  that  beam  come  up  ! 

You  will  see  a  mighty  difference  in  the  . 
feather  growth,  too,  between  your  flock  and 
a  non-Pan-a-ce-a  flock. 

Pan-a-ce-a  Will  develop  your  pullets  into 
early  henhood — fall  and  winter  layers. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have. 

There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock. 

100  hens,  the  12-Ib.  pkg.  200  hens,  the  25-lb.  pall 
60  hens,  the  5-lb.  pkg.  500  hens,  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  fewer  hens,  there  Is  a  smaller  package. 

GUARANTEED 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


Dr. Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


/  spent  SO 
years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  Pan-a-ce-a. 
Gilbert  Hess 
M.D..  D.V.S. 


The  Magic  Coal  Burning  Brooder 

A  MONEY-MAKER  because  it  is  a  life  saver 
to  chicks.  Chick  welfare  depends  on 
uniform  temperature  and  pure  air.  The  Magic 
regulates  with  clock-like  precision,  being 
equipped  with  both  top  and  bottom  auto¬ 
matic  draft.  Cuts  chick  mortality  to  5%. 
Free  from  gas.  Write  for  catalogue.  Agents  wanted  in  territory  not  taken. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  RATIONS 


fQiown  Ingredients  of  Known  Quality 
in  Known  'Proportions 


Poultry  Feeding 

^  specialists  at  the  colleges 
*  of  agriculture  in  the 
territory  served  by  the 
Cooperative  Grange  League 
Federation  have  approved 
the  formulas  of  G.L.F.  Rations. 

Practical  Poultrymen 
•  using  the  rations  the  year  around 
report  excellent  results. 

Feed  G.L.F.  Rations  and 
you  will  know  just  what  your 
birds  are  eating. 

See  your  G.L.F.  Agent  or  write 
for  booklet  of  formulas. 

The  Coop.  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 

Syricuse,  New  York 


Five  Distinctive  Features: 

1 .  G.L.F.  Poultry  rations  contain 
a  larger  variety  of  ingredients  than 
is  usually  available  in  your  locality. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  ingredients 
and  the  pounds  of  each  are  stated. 

3.  The  digestible  nutrients  in  each 
ration  are  high  and  the  fibre  con¬ 
tent  is  low. 

4.  Dried  buttermilk  and  dried 
skimmed  milk  are  used  and  the 
animal  proteins  are  high. 

5.  Accurately  operated  mechanical 
mixtures  make  a  thoroughly 
nixed  and  uniform  ration. 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Chicks 
from  noted 
High- 


Production 

Flocks 


GOOD  CHICKS  from  the  flocks 
of  successful  commercial  poul- 
trymen  of  the  noted  Toms  River, 
N.  J.,  poultry  section. 

White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from 
pedigreed,  bred-to-lay  hens,  mated 
to  sons  of  200-egg  layers  or  better. 
May  chicks  will  develop  into  ex¬ 
cellent  winter  layers  and  after  May 
15th  are  lower  in  price.  Place 
your  order  now  for  some  of  these 
May  money  makers. 

HARDY  PULLETS,  8  to  10  WEEKS  OLD 

Vigorous,  selected  pullet6,  care¬ 
fully  raised,  and  ready  to  grow 
rapidly  into  early  fall  layers. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Folder 

Authorized  Breeders’  Association 

Wm.  Johnstone,  Mgr. 

Box  F  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Aeeociation 


PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

The  Egg  Producer*— The  Business  Hens 

Certified  by  Cornell  experts  through  the  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry 
Certification  Association.  You  are  protected  and  safeguarded  against 
inferior  stock,  if  you  buy  from  us.  This  official  Certification  guarantees 
our  breeding  stock  to  be  of  the  highest  standard.  Porter’s  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  are  heavy  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

By  introducing  our  great  line  of  Certified  and  Registered  males.  They 
are  bred  from  Certified  heavy  producers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Eggs  For  Hatching  From  These  Remarkable  Breeders 
Pullets,  April  hatched.  Delivery  when  half-grown.  Order  now 
Send  For  Interesting  Illustrated  Free  Catalogue 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which  is  located  on  a  hun¬ 
dred-acre  fruit  farm.  The  conditions  are  ideal.  No  fences.  Free  range. 

FARLEY  PORTER  ....  Box  W.  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


George  Phillips’  While  Leghorn  Chicks 

Shipments  everv  Wednesday.  $20  per  100 
May  2,  $19  May  9,  then  lower  every  week  if 
ordered  now.  Postage  paid;  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  F'rom  stock  produced  in  my  pedigree 
matings  of  a  few  best  individuals  of  best  laying 
blood  lines.  My  pen  won  2d  of  entire  New  York 
State  contest  last  two  years  and  2d  of1  entire 
contests  through  six  coldest  months  at  both 
Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland,  N,  J.,  the  year 
before  that.  Most  my  chicks  last  three  years 
have  gone  to  old  customers.  Send  $2  per  100 
now,  balance  C.  0.  D.  „ 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R  26,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


STOP.  READ  AND  WRITE 

•o  Plell  Brothers,  Reliable  Poultrymen,  lor  your 

CHICKS  OF  HI-QU ALITY 

from  free-range  farm  flocks  of  heavy-laying  strains 

25  50  100 

Black  and  White  Leghorns  53.98  57.45  SJ3.90 

Barred  Rocks  ....  4.23  7.95  J4.90 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  .  4 .48  f -45  J5.90 

Anconas .  4.69  8.88  16.75 

100  per  cent  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  Parcel  Post. 
Catalogue  free. 

PIELL  BROTHERS  •  Dept.  A  -  Plttstown,  N.  J. 


SCHWEGLER’S 

“THOR-O-BRED” 


BABY  CHICKS 
“Live  and  Grow  Big” 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Bull  Orping¬ 
tons,  12c  and  up. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book. 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER 
207  Northampton  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


from  pure-bred,  selected-heavy 
laying,  free-ranged  hens.  Pre 
paid  parcel  post.  100  percent 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular  and 
price  list  on  request.  Get  it. 

R0SELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Ottavllle,  Pennsylvania 


Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  DARRED  ROCKS  %Af  HITE  ROCKS 

BRED  D|tOWN  LEGHORNS  ■»  HITE  LEGHORNS 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet.  Krensbtowm,  N.  i.  Box  81 


SPENCER’S  BIG  4  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds.  White  Wyandotte*, White  Leg¬ 
horns,  From  Hogan  Tested.  Bred  to  Lay.  Stock  on 
free  range.  Circular  free.  Spencer  Poultry 
Farms  &  Hatchery,  Box  766,  Spencer,  Ohio 


GOOD  PLACE  FOR  GOOD  CHICKS 

Big  and  Sturdy  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 

WHITE  WYANOOTTIS.  S  C.  REDS.  DUCKS.  New  catalog 
ready.  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


SH  Rlnrl  Minnrcne  16  yearling  Hens,  1  Cockerel. 

. u.  tfiacK minorcas  now  iayine,  ot  course,  ms. 

Much  cheaper  than  raising  to  this  age. 

W.  A.  RANDEL  .  Oxford,  Conn. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Big  husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free 
range  stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free 
Fourteen  years  hatching  experience.  Full 
count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  BABY  CHICK  PRICES 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

lOO  500  lOOO 

April  25.  May  2  $16  $75  $140 

May  9.  May  16  14  65  120 

Certified  Chix,  $28  per  lOO 

Eight-Week  Pullets  for  immediate  and  late  delivery 
Prices  on  Request 

We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction  and  a  Square  Deal 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton.  N.  Y. 


Quality  First 
Baby 
Chicks 

Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  from  breeders 
chosen  for  color,  laying  qualities,  size  and 
thrift.  We  know  you  will  like  our  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  W. 
Wyandottes.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS,  Box  184,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS -Utility  Strain  S.  G.  White  Leghorns 

Bred  from  our  own  flocks  for  size,  vigor  and  egg- 
production.  May,  J13  ;  June.  S12  per  100,  On  500, 
5  per  cent,  off:  on  1,000,  10  per  cent.  off. 

CLOVER  LEAF  POULTRY  FARM  LaFaroeville,  N.  Y. 


fHirKC  S  C.  W.  and  BR.  L,  13c;  B.  ROCKS.  15c. 

S  C.  REDS,  lBc;  MIXED,  11c.  Special 
prices  on  large  lots.  Order  from  this  adv.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  2 


n  \  DV  rmv  s.  C.  W.  L.,  18c,  Barr  Rocks, 
D/*£>  X  LI1IA  15C,  Reds  16c.  8.  C.  B.L.,  18e. 
Broilers.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices.  3.  N.  Nace,  MoillstervIlU,  Pa. 


Fob  sale-single  comb  white  leghorns. 

Limited  Number  of  Breeding  Stock.  Also  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  ten  and  twelve-week-old  pullets. 
BAYVXLLE  FARMS  -  Ba WILLS,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Quality  Chicks.  Superior  layers. 
Write  NELSON’S  -  Grove  City,  Pa 


White  Wyandottes-Chicks  and  Eggs  255?i”  ail'. 

WYite  for, price  list.  ANDREW  lt.OiKl),  Iioonton,  N.  1,  R,  D,  l 


Missouri;  Alice  Hanneman  (14,  d,  n,  x). 

New  Hampshire:  Mildred  French  (d),  Ruth 
Webster  (14,  1.  n,  x),  Arleue  Colburn  (13,  d,  n, 
r,  x),  Ruth  Gilman  (12.  d),  Elcena  Brown  (10, 
d),  Earl  Anderson  (10,  d,  n,  x),  Paula  Hartfiel 
(d,  1,  n,  x),  Elizabeth  Moody  (12,  d). 

New  Jersey:  May  Wright  (14,  n),  Billy  Lutz 
(8,  d),  Mary  Sehenck,  Wilbur  Brower  (12,  d), 
Frederick  Hunziker  (11,  d),  Robert  Fowkes  (o), 
Grace  Burlew  (10,  d,  n,  x),  Byron  Burlew  (n, 
x),  Kenneth  Bunnell  (10,  n,  v,  x,  z),  Florence 
Day  (15,  d,  n),  Laura  Hall  (17,  d,  n,  r,  z), 
Marie  ltonselle  (12,  n),  Ruth  Partridge  (13,  d), 
Ruth  Hosted  (14,  n,  o),  Anna  Stoll  (n),  Beryl 
Gaskell  (9,  d),  Oscar  Kutzler  (10,  d),  Dorothy 
Ilamlin  (15,  e,  1),  Fred  Birkby  (10,  d,  m,  n,  r), 
Hermia  Turk  (10,  d),  Mildred  Bulman  (12,  d). 
Gladys  Bloomer  (12,  d,  n,  x),  Margaret  Sullivan 
(13,  b),  Dorothy  Adams  (12,  g,  1,  n.  x),  Eliza¬ 
beth  Mensing  (13,  d),  Margaret  Lytle  (14,  d,  n), 
Bertha  Hollenbeck  (11,  d,  n,  x). 

New  York:  Dorothy  Denton  (12,  n).  Clare 
Curley  (10.  d),  Ralph  Duck  (d,  n).  Florance 
Newbury  (11,  n),  Elizabeth  France  (14,  d,  n,  r. 
v,  x).  Lucile  Gifford  (11,  d),  William  Hartmann 
(11,  d),  Carolyn  Veach  (8,  cl ) ,  Agnes  Veaeb  (11, 
d,  v),  Arthur  Decker  (15,  o),  Anna  Drahorad  (8, 
d),  Helen  Drahorad  (9,  d),  Hazel  Springer  (10, 
d),  Glenwood  Gates  (11,  (J ,  m,  n.  x),  Helen 
Cerveny  (14,  d,  v,  z),  Francis  Moyer  (n),  Janet 
Rose  (10,  e,  1,  n),  Charles  Rose  (11,  k,  m,  n), 
Helen  Skinner  (12,  n,  r,  x,  z),  Elizabeth  Mc¬ 
Neil  (10,  d.  z),  Elodie  Ott  (9,  d),  Margarethe 
Soliroeder  (12,  d,  n),  Clara  Schroeder  (15,  d), 
Margaret  Mackenzie  (10,  d,  n,  x,  z),  W.  B.  O. 
(d),  Dorothy  Mackey  (15,  1,  n,  x),  Orla  Loper 
(8,  1,  n,  v),  Vivian  Kells  (11,  d,  n,  x),  Alice 
Cronk  (13,  d),  Doris  Cronk  (d),  Pearl  Hicks  (12. 
d,  n,  x),  Ernest  James  (13,  d),  Harciet  Pischel 
(12,  n,  v,  z),  Janet  Ingersoll  (8,  d),  Dorothy 
Mettler  (9,  n),  Irmgard  Wentzel  (d,  n,-  z),  Myles 
Barry  (11,  o),  Minnie  Klein  (v),  Julia  Danfortli 
(d,  n,  v.  z),  Helen  Suda  (12,  n),  Louise  Caine 
(7,  d),  Donald  Hall  (8.  d),  Ethel  Merrill  (14  d), 
Esther  Ada  Bohr  (12,  d),  Vera  Lamphere  (15,  1), 
Lewis  Wangerin  (14,  d),  Ivah  Miller  (11,  in,  n, 
x,  z),  Doris  McNamire  (12,  d.  n,  x),  Charlotte 
Curtis  (12,  d,  n,  x),  Gladys  Baker  (12,  d,  n), 
Marie  Sarlgen  (10,  n,  z),  Ellen  Rickard  (15,  x, 
z),  Helen  Barry  (10,  d),  Gladys  Burton  (12,  n), 
Mabel  Hewson  (11,  d),  Helen  Benya  (12,  d,  z), 
Hattie  King  (13,  m,  r),  Anita  Crommie  (13,  d, 
n),  Virginia  Calkins  (12,  1,  n),  Bernard  Rogers 
(10,  m,  n),  John  Pekurney  (14,  d),  Caroline  Pe- 
kurney  (12,  d,  n),  Madalene  Fausner  (5,  d),  Eva 
Kinser  (m,  n),  Mildred  Kinser  (13,  d,  r),  Wilda 
Pinney  (d,  x),  Iva  Sullivan  (m,  n,  x,  z),  Lau¬ 
rence  Gavett  (m,  n),  Gladys  Abrams  (14,  d), 
Alice  Phair  (d,  n,  t),  Vera  Colvin  (13,  d,  n), 
Eleanor  Powell  (6,  d),  Theron  Powell  (8,  d), 
Marion  Powell  (10,  d),  Ella  Luoma  (d,  m,  n), 
Irene  Lyke  (8,  d),  Helen  Lyke  (10,  d,  r), 
Evelyn  Lyke  (13.  d,  m,  n,  r),  Forestine  Klauber 
(11,  d),  Clare  Hickey  (d,  m,  n),  Irene  Holtz  (10,. 
d),  Ernest  Holtz  (7,  d),  Rachel  Crouch  (13,  d), 
Ruth  Truesdale  (9,  d,  e,  n,  x),  Ethel  Strong  13, 
d,  n,  x),  Norman  MacDonald  (12,  d),  Leslie 
Bristol  (n,  r),  Kathryn  Bristol  (13),  Ruth 

Blakely  (9,  d),  Carl  Ratsch  (9,  x),  Florence 
Centner  (9,  z),  Marian  Parrow  (15,  d),  Anna 
Orr  (11,  d),  Thelma  Donk  (10),  Ruth  Donk  (7), 
Everett  Male  (12,  d,  n,  x),  Carolyn  Male  (n), 
Ida  Darrow  (8,  d),  Mary  Wilson  (n,  x,  z), 
Doris  Anderson  (9,  d),  W.  Gates  (15,  d),  Fran¬ 
ces  Flaherty,  John  Johnson  (10,  d,  n,  r,  x), 
Soren  Olsen,  Margaret  Reid  (13,  d,  x),  Mar¬ 
garet  Mould  (n),  Rose  Ryder  (12,  m,  r),  Gladys 
Dye  (13,  n,  x),  Edna  Skellie  (10,  n,  x),  Mar¬ 
garet  Parris  (11,  b,  d,  n,  x),  Susan  Bishop  (8, 
d),  Edna  Koenig  (13,  d,  r,  v,  z),  Lena  Kober 
(12,  n),  Virginia  Kendall  (9,  n),  Vera  Bayley 
(9,  d),  Stanley  Trimble  (12,  d,  n),  Doris  F’ar- 
milo  (11,  d,  n),  Helen  Farmilo  (13,  d),  Flor¬ 
ence  Alvord  (15,  d,  e,  m,  n),  Martha  Snell  (n, 
x),  George  Benedict  (d,  n,  r),  Harry  Crawford 
(15,  d),  Gertrude  Countryman  (9,  n,  x,  z), 
Marion  Bretsch  (10,  d,  n),  Clair  Crandall  (13), 
Harold  Crandall  (11,  v),  Anna  Dziewaitowzkl 
(12,  m,  n,  v),  Elsie  Henion  (10,  d,  n),  Lillie 
Sprague  (11,  d,  n,  v),  Eunice  Kinne  (15,  d,  n), 
Wilfred  Kinne  (11,  d),  Phyllis  McAdams  (13, 
d,  k,  z),  Andrew  Messick  (15,  d,  o),  Elsie 
Kreusch  (13,  d),  Ruth  Watts  (10,  b,  d,  1,  n), 
Jessie  Lamb  (12,  d,  n,  r),  Wendell  Boyce  (15, 
n,  x),  Nelson  Dean  (15,  d),  Elizabeth  Workman 
(1,  n),  Alice  Volk  (11,  n,  x),  Florence  Volk  (13, 
d,  n,  x),  Rachel  Briggs  (14  d,  r),  Avis  Smith 
(10,  d,  n,  x,  z),  Vivian.  Whipple  (11,  d),  Al¬ 
fred  Kaisten  (13,  k),  Margaret  Hubbard  (14,  d, 
el,  Luraina  Persing  (12  C,  x),  Helen  Williams 
(15,  d),  Elizabeth  Van  Auken  (13,  d,  m), "George 
Briggs  (15,  d),  Kathryn  Baker  (13,  x,  z),  Elsie 
Baker  (in),  Aueril  Adner  (10,  d),  Emma  Keidel 
(16,  m,  n,  v),  Rosebelle  Anthony  (12,  m,  n,  v), 
Mabel  Holcomb  (12,  d,  x),  Mabel  Bellinger  (12, 
d,  n),  Anna  Fessenden  (11,  b,  1,  n,  x),  Harry 
Pray  (11,  d),  Hazel  Pray  (14,  d),  Natalia 

Riefler  (11,  d,  1,  m,  n),  Catherine  Christensen 
(6,  d),  Ella  Chase  (11,  n,  x,  z).  Rose  Wogatzke 
(12,  d),  Lydia  Saarie  (11,  d),  Alice  Bahret  (10. 
d),  Gertrude  Kopaskle  (k,  1,  n,  r,  x,  z),  Mar¬ 
garet  Kopaskie  (1,  n,  r,  x,  z),  Gladys  Foster 
(10,  n). 

North  Carolina:  Herbert  W.vllie  (9,  d),  War¬ 
ren  Wyllie  (11,  d),  Alfred  Wyllie  (13,  d). 

Ohio:  Adrian  Carson  (19.  d),  Geraldine  Car- 
son  (12,  d,  n,  x),  Charlotte  Bell  (17,  d,  r), 
Eleanor  Piper  (11,  n),  Frieda  Mann  (14,  d,  n, 
r,  x,  z),  Ruth  Metzler  (d).  J.  Ridgway  (e.  1,  n, 
x),  Mary  Pluhas  (15,  k,  1,  n),  Milo  Sprunger 
(15,  b,  1,  m,  n,  o),  Irene  Gschwender  (12,  v,  x, 
z),  Hazel  Douglas  (10,  d),  Blanche  McGlone  (r), 
Geraldine  Russell  (b,  p,  z),  Elsie  Zauner  (10, 
d),  Dorothy  Pottenger  (12,  d,  r). 

Pennsylvania:  Mildred  Logue  (12,  1,  n,  x,  z), 
Martha  Paden,  Maurice  Schlock  (d,  n,  x),  Har¬ 
old  Irwin  (12,  1,  n),  Helen  Weaver  (1.  n), 

Evalyn  Sermack  (12,  d),  Marrianne  Paranowski 
(17,  d,  n),  Paul  Rice  (16,  d),  Mary  Gibson  (12, 
d),  Marion  Johnson  (16,  d),  David  Linaberry 
(11,  d,  e,  1,  n,  x),  Esther  Gerhard  (13,  d,  n), 
Hope  Lehigh  (9,  d),  Faith  Lehigh  (11,  d), 

David  Lehigh  (r),  Esther  Bell  (9,  z),  Beulah 

Miller  (13.  d),  Alice  Bowman  (12,  m.  n),  Gene¬ 
vieve  Weiss  (9,  d),  Alexander  Weiss  (11,  d, 
m,  n.  p),  Ruth  Coulton  (12,  n,  o,  r),  Mary 
Brandt]  (d,  r),  Dorothy  Mitchell  (14,  e,  1),  Ger¬ 
trude  Wilson  (10,  n,  x),  Mary  Kulp  (1,  n), 

Annabelle  Emory  (11,  d,  n),  Ella  Brunner  (13. 
d,  n,  x).  Virginia  Ivagev  (14.  o),  Lydia  Worth 
(10.  d),  Thelma  Woollens  (10,  d),  Anna  Rush- 
more  (10,  d,  n,  x,  z),  Dorothy  Bair  (9,  d), 

Jeannette  Bair  (11,  d),  Gladys  Fish  (13,  k,  1, 
n),  Frances  Johnson  (14,  d),  Wayne  Spangler 
(1,  n,  v),  Genevieve  Bock  (1,  n). 

Rhode  Island:  Grace  King  (13,  d,  e,  m,  n,  r), 
Theresa  Matthews  (d,  r),  Hazel  Bailey  (n). 
Hazel  Stone  (16,  d),  Catherine  Phillips  (13,  d), 
Lillian  Matson  (11,  d),  Sylvia  Rinne  (15,  d,  r). 

Virginia:.  Isabel  Lambert  (10,  d),  Mabel  Cas- 
person  (12,  d,  m,  n,  z),  Ernest  Hottel  (12). 

West  Virginia:  Ruth  Freeland  (8.  d),  Hulda 
Triplett  (13.  d,  n),  Virginia  Irvine  (12,  d,  x). 

State  Unknown:  Madge  Lynch  (14-,  d,  v,  x,  z). 


It  was  a  secluded  corner,  hemmed  in 
with  palms  and  fairy  lights,  calm,  cool 
and  restful.  “Do  you  realize  what  it 
would  mean  if  I  were  to  give  you  a  beau¬ 
tiful  diamond  ring?”  Charlie  asked  softly. 
Sybil  thought  she  knew,  but  instead  of 
saying  so1 — for  she  wished  to  hear  him 
say  those  swejst  words  himself — she  cooed 
gently:  “What — what  would  it  meau?" 
“It  would  mean,”  he  said,  “that  I  should 
have  to  live  on  10-cent  luncheons  aud 
wear  my  old  clothes  for  a  year.” — Newr 
York  Globe. 


Quality  chicks  at 
thrifty  prices 

Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Lively 
Chicks  for  1923  are  even 
better  than  last  year.  Our 
farm-raised  laying  flocks  are 
headed  by  cockerels  direct 
from  America’s  greatest 
variety  specialists. 

These  chicks  at  popular  prices 
have  the  quality  you  would 
get  from  a  specialty  breeder. 
Their  breeding  is  planned  to 
build  up  profitable  egg  and 
meat  producing  flocks. 

We  guarantee  100%  delivery, 
safe  and  sound.  Any  losses  in 
the  mail  will  be  replaced  or 
money  refunded. 

Kerr’s  Chick  Book  describes 
how  these  sturdy,  lively  chicks 
are  bred,  and  gives  expert  in¬ 
formation  about  varieties. 

Interesting  prices  are  being 
quoted.  Write  to-day  for 
your  Chick  Book. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


A  60#>  guarantee  of  sex,  giving  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  either  cockerel  or  pullet  chicks, 
as  ordered,  plus  unsurpassed  quality 
in  high  egg  bred  chicks,  bespeaks 
Utility  Hatchery  &  Farms  success, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  its  customers. 
Grade  AAA  flocks  are  sired  by  pedi¬ 
greed  males,  sworn  records  from 
250-287.  Grade  A  A  and  Grade  A 
from  tested  and  selected  flocks  of 
exceptional  merit. 


Delivery  date  guaranteed — 100%  live  delivery  guaranteed — 
60%  sex  guaranteed — Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Terms  cash,  except  on  advance  orders,  25%  down,  remainder 


one  week  before  shippe< 


ORDER  FROM 
THESE  PRICES 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Grade  A - - - 14c 

Grade  AA  - - 15c 

Grade  AAA  ....  - - 16c 

OTHER  BREEDS 

S.  C.  Anconas  _  17c 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns _ 17c 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  - - 20c 

S.G.R,  I.  Red  _  20c 

Broiler  Chicks  —  _  . L0c 


SJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIllllllllllllllllllllllllflllllllilllllllllllllllHIIItllHIflll^ 

I  “VITAL  HATCH”  I 

(Baby  Chicks) 

Produced  From  § 

Thoroughbred  Flocks  | 

|  Kept  on  Unrestricted  Farm  Range  = 

1  Bred  For  | 

Constitutional  Vigor  and  f 

Heavy  Egg  Production  | 

§  All  Leading  and  Popular  Varieties  | 

|  Also  Eggs  For  Hatching  = 

|  Send  For  Price  List  | 

1  Interesting  Prices,  May  Delivery  | 

1  III®  J.  Bolgiano  Seed  Co.  | 

|  EVERYTHING  for  the  POULTRYMAN  | 

Pratt  and  Light  Sts. 

=  Address  Dept.  120.  Baltimore,  Md.  | 

illlllllllUllllllllllimilllllllllllllllllllllllllllMIIHIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIllE 


BREEDERS  CHICKS  EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata- 
log  free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm.  Box  2S5,  Riverdale,  N.  J 
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The  Pastoral  Parson 

(Continued  from  Page  654) 
hardly  pays  to  truck  a  lot  of  water  10 
or  12  miles. 

Vermont. — Here  it  is  April  13,  and 
the  Parson  is  sitting  in  the  corner  of  the 
old  sugar  house  up  in  Vermont.  It  has 
been  years  since  he  has  been  up  here  in 
sugaring  time.  One  thing,  it  costs  so 
much  to  ride  on  the  railroad.  He  used 
to  come  up  and  back  for  $7.08  with  a 
mileage  book.  Yesterday  it  cost  just- 
$7.15  one  way.  If  he  had  brought  the 
whole  family  it  would  have  cost  $84.00. 
No  wonder  people  ride  in  Ford  cars  in¬ 
stead.  How  the  Parson  would  like  to 
brine  up  the  boys  and  go  round  and 
gather  sap  together,  and  tell  them  about 
the  trees  and  give  them  the  names  of 
many  of  the  trees.  Then  to  have  them 
over  here  and  fry  ham  on  the  coals  and 
boil  eggs  in  the  hot  sap.  How  dirty  and 
black  and  tired  we  used  to  get!  We 
would  sink  into  a  chair  when  we  got 
home,  and  at  times  mother  would  come 
and  wash  us,  we  were  that  tired.  What 
a  great  joy  sugaring  can  be  made  to  the 
boys  on  the  farm — a  regular  camping 
time,  and  sliding  time,  too,  for  there  is  a 
crust  in  the  morning  and  many  banks 
and  drifts  to  slide  down.  The  Parson 
approached  the  sugar  orchard,  or  place, 
as  we  always  called  it,  from  the  north. 
Yes,  the  trees  had  grown,  but  not  as 
much  as  he  had  expected.  He  thought 
they  would  be  as  big  as  the  old  first 
growth  trees  he  remembered  40  years  ago. 

Old  Slant. — The  Parson  headed  for 
Old  Slant.  How  many  times  he  had 
tapped  and  gathered  Old  Slant !  She 
stands  on  a  bank,  back  of  the  old  sugar 
house.  By  the  time  other  trees  were  half 
full  you  must  take  a  pail  and  go  and 
gather  Old  Slant,  for  she  would  be  run¬ 
ning  over.  He  approached  Old  Slant 
with  deep  anxiety.  Would  she  have 
maintained  that  reputation  all  these  40 
years?  Other  trees  around  about  had 
only  a  few  quarts  in  their  pails,  some 
hardly  any.  Old  Slant  had  two  buckets, 
the  first  half  full,  the  one  on  the  south 
side  running  over.  Uncle  Cl ossie  is  now 
dipping  off  some  syrup.  “Here’s  some  in 
this  dipper,  George,”  he  says.  So  with 
a  huge  great  iron  spoon  from  the  depths 
of  a  big  dipper  the  Parson  is  putting 
away  that  syrup.  No,  the  dipper  wasn’t 
full.  No  matter  how  much  there  was  in 
it.  You  know  how  the  city  boy,  when  he 
had  a  drink  of  milk  at  the  farm,  wished 
his  mother’s  milkman  would  get  a  cow. 
So  if  the  people  who  never  sipped  syrup 
right  from  the  pan  could  taste  from  this 
big  dipper  with  the  Parson,  they  would 
wish  their  city  grocer  who  sells  them 
“maple  syrup”  in  a  bottle  would  get  con¬ 
nected  up  with  a  maple  tree. 

Old  Crotch.  —  Before  leaving  the 
woods  the  Parson  must  pay  a  respectful 
visit  to  Old  Crotch,  ’way  down  toward 
the  south  end  of  the  woods.  This  tree, 
with  its  great  crotch,  and  really  a  double 
top,  asked  no  odds  of  Old  Slant  or  any 
other  sister. 

Little  Blackie.  —  Then  from  Old 
Crotch  he  will  make  a  call  on  Little 
Blackie.  This  was  a  small  tree  with  a 
lot  of  black  bark  on  one  side.  How  Little 
Blackie  would  run !  No  one  could  ever 
reason  why.  Certainly  that  black  bark 
bad  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Why  be  like 
all  the  other  trees?  “Be  not  conformed 
to  this  world,”  says  St.  Paul.  Be  not 
like  all  the  common  herd,  but  stand  out 
as  an  extra — one  that  the  world  will  look 
for  as  the  Parson  searches  out  these  trees. 

Next  Morning. — Here  it  is  April  14 
in  Vermont.  It  swung  around  cold  as 
fury  last  night.  We  gathered  late  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon,  and  the  sap  froze  in 
the  pails.  The  windows  are  covered  with 
frost  this  morning.  Uncle  Clossie  came 
over  from  the  sugar  house  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  night  to  cover  up  seed  potatoes  on 
the  barn  floor — just  as  he  had  done  on 
the  17th  of  October  last  Fall,  making  six 
solid  months  of  solid  Winter  that  was 
cold  enough  to  freeze  your  head  off.  But 
the  Parson  must  go  down  cellar  and  help 
get  out  100  bushels  of  seed  potatoes,  a 
little  small  for  market,  but  just  as  good 
for  his  down  country  church  folks. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  675. 

FOR  SALE — Small  poultry  farm;  new  buildings; 

300  capacity;  0  acres.  WM.  STEVENS, 
Noyack,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE' — 357-aere  stock,  grain  and  dairy 
farm,  all  equipped,  Chester  County  soil,  28 
miles  from  Philadelphia;  10  farm  buildings,  No. 
1  order,  on  macadam  road;  real  estate.  $65  per 
acre;  terms,  one-half  cash.  J.  W.  TEMPLIN, 
Coatesville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 300-aere  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  A-l  condition;  land  the  best  and 
in  a  higli  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2000,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


POULTRY  FARM — In  Lakewood;  15  acres;  mod¬ 
ern  equipment;  splendid  stock;  city  improve¬ 
ments;  price  *14,500.  C.  P.  LELASH,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. 


FARM — 190  acres,  for  sale  in  the  town  of 
Washington.  Conn.;  productive  land;  good 
buildings,  with  modern  improvements;  near  rail¬ 
road.  O.  PERRY  BURR,  Romford,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — 45-acre  farm;  buildings  and  imple¬ 
ments.  For  particulars  write  JOHN  B. 
TETREAU,  Tunbridge,  Vt. 

SELL  OR  LEASE  poultry  farm,  Barnegat,  N.  J. 

Information.  TH.  NARDI,  303  West  43d 
Street,  New  York. 


SALE — Homestead,  205  acres.  Chenango  County; 

eight-room  brick,  two  fireplaces;  beautiful 
scenery;  barn,  hennery;  loam  soil;  100  meadow, 
50  pasture,  55  timber;  cut  500,000  feet  lumber: 
nedr.  State  road,  village;  price  $5,000;  $2,000 
down;  location  20  miles  Binghamton,  N.  Y.:  my 
loss,  your  gain.  Particulars,  GUS  HAWKEN, 
95  Elmhurst,  Highland  Park,  Mich. 


102- ACRE  FARM— 60  tillable.  42  in  woodland; 

five-room  house;  good  stable;  orchard  apples, 
some  peaches  and  cherries;  sandy  loam  land, 
fine  for  truck,  fruit,  berries  and  poultry;  three 
miles  from  good  town;  price  $2,500;  one-half 
cash.  JOHN  W.  MATTHEWS,  Cambridge,  Md. 

285- ACRE  farm  and  dairy  of  20  cows;  near 
school  and  State  road;  $6,500;  cash  or  certi¬ 
ficates  of  indebtedness.  BOX  129,  Marathon, 
N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM  FOR  SALE  —  155  acres;  good 
productive  soil;  20  acres  of  creek  flat;  farm 
very  well  watered;  10- room  house,  with  new 
metal  roof;  new  basement  barn,  36x80;  has 
swing  stanchions  and  Dodd  &  Struthers  light¬ 
ning  rods;  a  new  100-ton  Unadilla  silo,  granary, 
hoghouse,  shed  for  storing  tools;  the  price  is 
but  little  more  than  the  barn  cost  me  to  build 
two  years  ago;  in  the  center  of  Chenango 
County,  and  no  better  dairy  section  anywhere; 
314  miles  to  Borden’s  Grade  • A  milk  station  and 
two  miles  off  State  road;  near  county  seat.  A. 
S.  BURCHARD,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 130-acre  farm;  extra  large  build¬ 
ings;  make  offer.  For  particulars  write  BOX 
20,  R.  D.  2,  Milford,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 100  acres  of  extra  good  land;  16- 
room  house,  metal  roof,  furnace;  basement 
barn,  40x85,  slate  roof;  No.  2  barn,  30x50,  steel 
roof:  silo;  good  water;  seven  miles  from  Homer, 
N.  Y. ;  just  off  improved  road;  price  $8,000, 
with  payment  of  $3,000;  balance  easy;  here  is 
a  real  good  one,  ideally  located.  Write  E.  H. 
HARSH,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

EIGHTY  ACRES  —  Adapted  dairying,  ma 
gardening  and  Summer  resort;  with  numerous 
buildings,  in  excellent  condition,  including  three 
large  furnished  Summer  bungalows;  near  famous 
“Lackawanna  Trail,”  two  main  railroads  and 
large  city  markets:  account  health;  $6,000;  part 
cash.  "RIVERVIEW  FARM,”  Route  4,  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Columbia  County  farm;  110  acres; 

price  reasonable  for  quick  sale.  Owner,  B.  S. 
McPHERSON,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  egg  district,  90  miles  from  New  York; 


heater:  fertile  soil;  peach  and  apple  orchard; 
price  $12,000;  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  3195, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSE,  barn,  three  cows,  horse,  35  poultry, 
wagon,  sleigh,  some  small  tools;  fine  location 
in  borough  of  3,500.  ADVERTISER  3190,  care 
Rural  NeW-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  Shore  water  front  poultry, 
fruit  and  truck  farm;  beautiful  location;  fish, 
oysters,  bathing;  223  acres;  100  under  cultiva¬ 
tion:  timber  worth  $8,000;  good  buildings;  price 
$12,000:  $3,500  cash.  W.  J.  VESSEY,  Shell- 
town,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  —  77  acres,  six-room  house,  barn, 
chicken  house,  100,000  feet  timber,  trout 
brook;  spring  water  at  house;  two  miles  from 
State  road,  railroad  station,  Ellenville  P.  O., 
Grahamsville.  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. ;  $1,500, 
ANDERS  ANDERSON,  Grahamsville,  Sullivai 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 48-acre  farm;  one  mile  from  vil¬ 
lage;  10-room  house,  two  barns,  silo,  appl( 
and  pear  orchards,  woodlot;  price  $4,000. 
ADVERTISER  3210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


38  ACRES  improved  land;  half  mile  from  State 
Highway  No.  2,  town  and  consolidated  school 
three  miles;  25  acres  tall,  straight  jack  pine; 
$1,400  cash.  HARRY  A.  MARCELLUS,  Motley, 
Minn. 


FOR  SALE— Thirty  acres;  house,  barn,  wood¬ 
shed,  wagon  sheds,  henhouses,  tool  sheds, 
cow,  hay,  hens,  some  tools;  mile  to  State  road, 
six  miles  to  large  town,  mile  to  school  and 
church,  also  stores:  price  and  terms  verv  rea¬ 
sonable.  F.  W.  MEADE,  R.  D.  81,  Canterbury, 
Conn. 


DAIRY  and  fruit  farm:  200  acres;  well  watered; 

14-room  house;  water,  light  and  heat  in  house; 
small  fishing  lake;  barn  for  50  cows;  Grade  A 
market  for  milk  with  Borden’s;  took  first  and 
second  premiums  for  appless  at  county  fair; 
possession  given  at  once.  CHARLES  L.  JES¬ 
SUP,  Florida,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Level  and  productive  300-acre  dairy 
farm:  on  State  road;  1%  miles  from  New 
York  Central  Railroad  station:  250  acres  till¬ 
able,  50  timber  and  pasture;  soil  loam  and  clay, 
well  watered;  garage,  house  and  barns,  fair  con¬ 
dition;  gas  engines,  milking  machine  and  30 
cows;  $80  per  acre.  JOHN  P.  FOOT,  LaFarge- 
ville,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PITTSTOWN,  N.  Y. — 106  acres,  excellent  grain, 
dairy  farm;  healthy  climate;  attractive  build¬ 
ings;  on  account  of  recent  accident  will  include 
stock,  tools;  $4,300  to  quick  buyer.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — “A  delightful  place”;  90  acres; 

beautiful  scenery;  20-mile  view;  high  dry  air; 
spring,  brooks,  woods;  large  well-built  house; 
orchards,  berries,  nuts.  Alfalfa,  turkeys,  etc.; 
fully  stocked;  50  miles  from  New  York:  ideal 
for  country  home  or  boarders;  only  $10,000. 
ADVERTISER  3216,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


90  ACRES  FRUIT  LAND — Wayne  County,  N. 

Y. ;  surrounded  by  fine  orchards;  owner  will 
plant  and  cultivate  orchards  if  desired;  a  chance 
to  own  orchards  in  safe  and  progressive  fruit 
belt  with  moderate  investment.  ADVERTISER 
3217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


MODERN  going  duck  farm  for  sale;  ideal  eli- 
.  mate  and  soil;  40  section  improved  Candee 
a"  equipment  modern;  capacity 
operating  profitably;  price  reasonable. 
517  KRESGE  BLDG.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


10-ACRE  CHICKEN  RANCH — Land  and  climate 
excellent;  five-room  house,  barn  and  out¬ 
houses,  good  repair;  three  acres  Alfalfa,  irri¬ 
gated,  artesian  water,  contains  minerals; 
healthful;  elevation  mile  high;  too  old  to  work- 
bargain.  VINCENT  VASKO,  Englewood,  Col. 


206-ACRE  FARM — 30  registered  and  grade  Hol¬ 
stein?,  purebred  Lakewelders;  50  acres  tim¬ 
ber.  apple  orchard,  complete  farm  equipment. 
C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — First-class  truck  farm  and  Country 
home;  3V2  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
modern  eight-room  house,  large  halls;  all  out¬ 
buildings  and  tenant  house;  65  acres;  stock  and 
implements;  only  $6,000  needed;  possession  at 

3nWashingHton?°DKC AN'  StatioU’  K’ 


TO  RENT— Beautifully  located,  modernly  built 
Summer  home,  furnished  complete;  near  North 
Hillsdale.  N.  Y.  F.  JACKSON  PALMER,  Hills¬ 
dale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  about  200  acres;  three 
miles  from  Millerton,  N.  Y.,  on  Harlem  R. 
R.,  92  miles  from  New  York:  good  altitude; 
land  nearly  level;  water  by  gravity  in  bouse  and 
barn;  stable  and  box  stalls  for  35  cows;  garage 
for  three  cars;  dairy  house  and  hennery  new. 
all  shingled  top  and  sides;  with  or  without  30 
cows  and  farm  equipment.  MYRON  HAMBLIN, 
Millerton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— $1,200  cash  and  $1,200  mortgage 
buys  123-acre  farm,  Norwich,  N.  Y.;  eight- 
room  house,  big  basement  barn,  henhouse;  im¬ 
mediate  possession.  Owner  BIZOZER,  431  W. 
43d  Street,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — Long  Island  cranberry  bog;  38 
acres  in  bearing;  ample  water  supply;  com¬ 
plete  spraying  outfit,  buildings  and  full  equip¬ 
ment;  10  minutes’  walk  from  center  of  good- 
sized  growing  town;  also  ideal  location  for  duck 
farm  in  addition  to  cranberry  business.  For 
particulars  write  S,  II.  WOODHULL  &  SON, 
Riverhead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — For  rent  for  next  Fall,  well-equipped 
cider  plant  in  a  good  apple  growing  locality; 
near  town  and  railroad,  within  50  to  100  miles 
from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  3211,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

LARGE  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  farm 
for  sale;  also  smaller  one.  WILLIAM  STAR- 
KEY,  Rising  Sun,  Md. 

WILL  trade  100-acre  Connecticut  farm  for  city 
dwelling  or  some  good  farm  land  west  of 
Kansas.  ADVERTISER  3218,  care  Rural  New'- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Deposit,  N.  Y.,  large,  beautifully 
located  residence  ($3,000);  half  cost  to  build; 
close  estate.  OWNER,  Box  273,  Crotou-on- 
Iludson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Canoe,  tent  and  portable  house. 
BOX  1000,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

HOUSE,  newly  furnished;  barn,  chicken  coop, 
acre,  fruits;  price  $3,500.  ADVERTISER 
3241),  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

20- ACRE  FARM  for  sale  (Eastern  Shore);  ideal 
for  berries  and  chickens;  good  five-room  house 
and  all  good  buildings;  very  conveniently  situ¬ 
ated  as  to  high  school,  good  markets,  milk  sta¬ 
tion,  State  road,  etc. ;  no  agents.  Write  to 
ADVERTISER  3241,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — -Long  Island  Poultry  farm,  6  acres, 
equipped  for  1,500  birds;  incubator  house,  new 
poultry  houses,  barns,  etc.;  house,  10  rooms,  all 
improvements;  three  minutes  from  bay  and 
Merrick  Road;  sacrifice;  closing  estate;  two 
hours  from  New  York:  $12,000.  ADVERTISER 
3242,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Good  farm,  98  acres;  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  fruit;  Eudicott-Johnson  markets; 
milk  11c  quart;  customers  furnish  pails;  retail 
price,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.;  good  buildings; 
good  location;  good  income.  Write  owner, 

ANDREW  NELSON,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Catskill  Mountain  boarding-house 
and  farm;  100  acres  fertile  land,  60  acres 
woodland ;  14-room  house,  fully  furnished;  large 
barns  and  outbuildings,  icehouse  and  chill-room; 
all  stock  and  farm  implements.  For  further 
information  write  GREEN  FARM,  Box  121, 
Cairo,  N.  Y. 

116-ACRE  Hudson  River  Valley  farm;  will  sell 
bare  or  fully  equipped;  possession  at  once. 
WILLIAM  II.  MILLER,  Athens,  N.  Y. 

F’OR  SALE  —  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  at 
Salisbury,  modern  house  of  seven  rooms,  bath, 
pantry  and  cellar;  houses  for  300  chickens,  work¬ 
shop,  office  and  garage;  fruit  and  strawberries; 
three  acres  of  land;  in  perfect  condition;  ideal 
country  home  or  chicken  farm;  moderate  price 
and  little  cash  for  quick  sale;  photos  and  de¬ 
scription  on  request.  OWNER,  Box  147,  Fruit- 
land,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Productive  farm  and  comfortable 
home;  55  acres;  10  miles  to  Kingston,  State 
roads;  dwelling  10  rooms,  bath,  heating  system, 
electricity,  telephone;  good  buildings;  near 
Stone  Ridge  village;  price  $13,500,  including 
stock,  crops  and  implements.  Particulars  from 
ADVERTISER  3226,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENTLEMAN’S  FARM  —  Morristown,  N.  J. ; 

28  acres;  1,400  feet  main  road,  Lackawanna, 
and  1,300  feet  on  another  road;  milk  station; 
y2  mile  trolley;  house,  eight  rooms,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  two  toilets,  parquette  floors,  tile  bath; 
two  cottages,  improvements;  garage,  barn, 
chicken  houses,  other  outbuildings;  electric 
light,  running  water  all  buildings;  healthy  loca¬ 
tion;  private  pond;  must  sell.  Owner,  LEWIS 
SOHULMAN,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Small  poultry  farm  in  New  Jersey 
village,  20-25  miles  New  York.  BRAUN,  23 
East  107th  Street,  New  York. 

231-ACRE  up-to-date  dairy  farm,  with  or  with¬ 
out  30  cows,  10  young  cattle;  35  acres  plowed; 
tractor,  ensilage  cutter,  milker,  running  water, 
lights,  furnace,  bath;  immediate  possession; 
farm  has  been  in  family  nearly  60  years.  Write 
owner,  LEE  L.  STEFFENIIAGEN,  Mathias, 

N.  Y. 

EASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS— Village  farm  of 
60  acres;  near  city  markets;  two  sets  of  build¬ 
ings;  small  bearing  orchard;  laud  almost  all 
smooth  tillage;  80  tons  hay  last  year;  fine  for 
dairy,  orchard  or  market  garden;  owner  cannot 
use  and  will  make  easy  terms.  Full  information 
of  L.  T.  HADLEY,  340  Main  Street,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

WANTED — To  rent.  With  option  to  buy,  small 
farm  with  stock  and  equipment;  prefer  fruit, 
poultry  and  general  farming;  Central  or  Western 
New  York  preferred,  but  not  essential.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3233,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Profit-making  58-acre  fruit,  grain 
and  dairy  farm;  Salem  County;  900  peach 
trees,  three  horses,  six  cows,  implements,  chick¬ 
ens,  etc.;  fertile  soil;  good  buildings  and 
water;  near  station,  fine  school,  churches,  stores 
and  markets;  inspection  invited;  immediate  pos¬ 
session;  owner  has  other  business;  price  $7,000: 
$2,500  cash.  ADVERTISER  3232,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

11-ROOM  HOUSE,  all  improvements,  electrl 
flights;  one  acre  ground;  modern  house  fo 
250  chickens;  15  minutes  from  grade,  high  am 
normal,  10  from  train  or  trolley;  suitable  Sum 
mer  boarders;  $4,500.  BOX  110,  New  Paltz 


WANTED — To  hear  from  somebody  who  has  a 
fully  equipped  poultry  plant  to  rent,  about 
October  1:  six-eight  acres;  must  be  good  build¬ 
ings  and  small  house  and  plenty  of  water;  New 
Jersey  preferred;  if  suited  would  buy.  CHAS. 
A.  SCUTT,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


150-ACRE  Delaware  farm;  20  hens;  woodland 
rest  tillable;  good  outbuildings;  double  stuce< 
house;  fine  poultry  section;  good  milk  station 
ADVERTISER  3250,  care  Rural  New! Yorker. 


EQUIPPED  poultry  farm  for  sale  or  rent;  beau¬ 
tifully  located;  15  acres;  10  minutes’  walk 
from  town  and  station,  60  miles  out;  cozy  six- 
room  dwelling,  cc’lar  and  attic,  slate  roofed: 
almost  new  barn,  25x25  feet;  three  large  poul¬ 
try  houses,  14x68,  16x32,  16x48  feet  each,  capa¬ 
city  1.000  hens;  eight  new  colony  houses,  10x12 
feet  each;  toolhouse  16x70  feet;  all  buildings 
good  as  new;  three  ''190-egg  incubators,  eight 
outdoor  brooders,  three  Newtown  brooders,  500 
chick  capacity  each;  700  White  Leghorns,  year¬ 
ling  hens,  including  exhibition  stock;  1,000 
chicks;  house  completely  furnished,  three  bed¬ 
rooms,  dining  room,  kitchen,  parlor  furniture, 
sewing  machine,  lamps;  sacrificing  $7,200;  cash 
$3,000.  For  full  particulars  see  the  owner, 
FRANK’S  BIRD  STORE,  14003  Jamaica  Avenue, 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FIVE-ACRE  FARM  —  12-room  house,  good  re 
pairs,  partly  furnished;  large  barn;  artesian 
well;  in  Catskill  Mountains,  near  Cairo;  good 
boarding  section.  ARTHUR  RATH,  318  Lenox 
Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ’Phone  Flatbusli  0747. 


$100  AND  TAXES  rents  this  153-acre  farm, 
located  two  miles  south  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  for 
one  year,  with  privilege  of  buying  at  $3,000; 
good  water;  100  apple  trees;  silo;  100  acres 
tillable,  30  woods,  20  pasture.  Apply  C.  L. 
CAMPBELL,  Milford,  N.  J. 


186  ACRES — On  State  road;  five  minutes  to 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station;  52  miles  from 
New  York  City,  in  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.; 
12-room  house;  five  outbuildings;  450  fruit  trees, 
large  live  stock:  complete  equipment;  sacrifice 
on  account  of  death;  must  be  sold;  $15,000: 
cash  $5. (KM).  ADVERTISER  3260,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — -There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  ami  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE— Made  at  our  dairy:  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  ,of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75: 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND.  Babylon,  E.  I,,  N.  Y.  r  • 


SLEEP  on  an  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  picked 
fresh:  flowered  cre.tonne  cover;  refreshing,  in¬ 
vigorating  and  soothing;  3-lb.  pillow,  $1.25; 
check  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2. 
Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  Irt  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1:  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,'  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Extracted;  40  lbs.  here,  clover- 
basswood,  $5.60;  buckwheat,  $4.80;  10  lbs., 
delivered  within  third  zone,  $2.05;  buckwheat, 
$1.80.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  FOR  SALE — Several  cars  first,  cut 
ting  mixed  and  second  cutting  for  quick  ship¬ 
ment.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  Timothy  hay;  also  choice  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  Alfalfa  and  few  cars  rye  straw. 
JOHN  E.  MURRAY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Newtown  Giant  colony  brooders: 

write  description  and  price.  RIVERDALE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


50-GALLON  Brown  sprayer,  one-horse;  four-row 
potato  and  orchard  sprayer;  used  one  season; 
condition  A-l;  $125  f.  o.  b.  RALPH  F.  MAR¬ 
TIN,  Hawley,  Pa. 


HONEY — Finest  quality  extracted  clover-bass¬ 
wood,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10  lbs.,  $2.05;  buckwheat, 
$1  and  $1.80;  postpaid  within  third  zone;  60-lb. 
can  buckwheat,  $6  here,  II.  F.  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  quality  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75;  postpaid. 
M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Bagatelle  table;  state  price  and 
weight,  S.  B.  STRONG,  Setauket,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


BROODER  STOVES  — All  coal-burning;  two 
large  Reliables,  new,  $21  each;  two  small  Re¬ 
liables,  new,  $16  each;  two  Corrects,  one  Magic, 
large  sizes,  one  No.  7  Newtown,  $15  apiece; 
crated,  complete.  PAUL  KUHL,  Copper  Hill, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Pump,  about  3x3,  brass  lined,  dou¬ 
ble  action,  for  engine  drive;  also  saw  mandrel. 
G.  HOTCHKISS,  146  Halsey  Street,  Brooklyn, 


FOR  SALE — Owen’s  No.  4  bean  thresher;  used 
one  week.  SHERMAN  T.  FEARING,  R.  F. 
D.,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Moline  tractor,  Model  D,  with  two 
plows  and  disc  harrows:  used  but  little. 
MRS.  HARVEY  G.  KILTS,  South  Butler,  N.  Y 


MAPLE  SYRUP — New;  delivered  third  zone  mv 
risk,  $2.50  per  gallon.  DEN  ROBINSON, 
Pawlet,  Vt. 


BEES — Produce  your  own  honey;  circular  free. 
VAN’S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Indiana. 

APRONS — Pretty  percale  bungalow  aprons,  well 
made  in  attractive  styles,  $1.35  (postpaid). 
E.  STILSON,  It.  8,  Shelton,  Conn. 


I  01  FER  Alfalfa  in  earlots  at  a  reasonable 
price.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Onondaga  County  fine  extracted; 

clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat. 
3e  per  lb.  less;  postpaid;  try  a  pail;  yon  will 
want  another:  member  Farm  Bureau.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Quart,  80c;  gallon.  $2.50;  delivered  3d 
zone.  RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


10R  SALE — -7%  tons  third  cut  Alfalfa  and 
enough  first  cut  to  fill  car;  fine  two-year  Hol¬ 
stein  bull,  gentle,  registered,  T.  B.  tested,  but¬ 
ter  records  close  up;  also  horses.  JENISON, 
Lock  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  few  cars  of  oat  straw,  also 
Timothy  and  clover  mixed  hay.  A.  P.  JONES. 
Delanson,  N.  Y. 


CANDEE  Mammoth  incubator,  3,600-egg;  good 
as  new:  $300  for  quick  sale.  LAWRENCE- 
\  ILLE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

ALFALFA  FOR  SALE — Pea  green,  second  cut- 
ting;  bargain.  B.  R.  HALL  &  SONS, 
Camillus,  N.  Y. 


WISH  TO  BUY  ensilage  cutter, 
grain  drill,  manure  spreader. 
BER,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


corn  harvester, 
MARgH  BAR- 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  am  now  and  have  been  for  many  years 
a  subscriber  to  The  Rubai,  New-Yorker, 
and  must  be  near  the  head  of  the  list,  of 
living  veteran  subscribers*  In  moving 
from  my  old  home,  which  I  built  and 
lived  in  53  years.  I  found  a  yearly  bound 
volume  XX.  1869,  in  good  condition ;  the 
wocxfeut  illustrations  of  half  a  century 
ago  are  a  notable  feature  of  the  volume. 
In  my  present  quarters  I  have  no  room 
for  it,  and  many  others.  If  you  or  any¬ 
one  cares  for  the  volume  in  question,  I 
should  be  glad  to  deliver  it  F.  O.  B.  New 
York.  E.  C.  F. 

New  York. 

This  letter  expresses  the  rather  uni¬ 
versal  sentiment  of  old  friends  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  to  us  its  most  cherished  as¬ 
set  in  good  will,  sentimcwt  and  friend¬ 
ship.  Our  files  of  all  volumes,  are  com¬ 
plete,  but  if  anyone  would  care  for  the 
volumes  and  wish  to  pay  express  charges, 
we  would  put  him  in  communication  with 
the  donor. 

Are  Bradley  Brothers,  Makanda,  Ill., 
nurserymen,  reliable?  J.  A.  w. 

New  York. 

As  previously  stated  Bradley  Bros, 
have  an  unenviable  record  and  imputa¬ 
tion.  The  firm,  or  at  least  one  of  the 
brothers,  is  interested  in  Alexander 
County  Nurseries,  McClure,  Ill.  It  has 
been  the  custom  to  do  business  over 
various  names  to  escape  the  odium  of 
their  reputation. 

I  shipped  a  case  of  eggs  to  a  dealer, 
and  there  was  considerable  damage.  The 
express  company  refuse  to  accept  a  claim 
or  make  settlement  because  the  dealer  did 
not  sign  for  the  damage  and  neglected  to 
call  in  an  inspector.  Are  they  right? 

New  York.  E.  M.  H. 

The  express  company  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement : 

Merchants  in  the  egg  market  are  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  our  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  governing  the  examination  ot 
damaged  egg  shipments.  Every  wagon 
or  truck  which  carries  egg  deliveries 
destined  to  the  egg  market  stop  at  the 
egg  inspection  bureau  ;  a  dealer  has  bve 
cases.  Then  an  egg  inspector  is  detailed 
to  go  to  the  dealer  and  ask  him  whether 
he  requests  an  examination  made.  J  his 
was  done  in  his  particular  case,  but  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  shipment 
in  the  presence  of  the  inspector  was  not 
taken  advantage  of. 

Any  dealer  who  accepts  shipments 
showing  signs  of  outward  damage  and 
fails  to  call  for  an  inspector  is  a  dealer 
to  be  passed  by  when  making  shipments. 
This  is  true  of  any  dealer  who  neglects 
to  call  in  inspector,  when  he  opens  a  case 
of  eggs  and  finds  that  there  is  consider¬ 
able  damage.  To  note  on  the  account 
sales  that  the  damage  is  “concealed”  is 
not  sufficient.  The  express  company  must 
have  the  record.  We  therefore  suggest 
that  shippers  pass  by  dealers  who  neglect 
or  refuse  to  call  for  this  inspection. 

In  this  connection  we  want  to  caution 
egg  shippers  to  use  care  in  selecting  eggs 
for  shipments.  Those  with  thin  shells 
should  be  disposed  of  at  home,  as  they  are 
very  likely  to  be  broken  in  transit.  This 
is  sometimes  one  of  the  causes  of  egg 
breakage,  and  proper  feed  should  be  given 
hens  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  overcome 
this  defect. 

Please  tell  me  whether  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  James  Sinclair  of  California  is 
a  fake.  T-  c* 

New  York. 

Mr.  Sinclair  advertises  that  easy  money 
can  be  made  collecting  butterflies.  Mr. 
Sinclair  represents  that  he  will  purchase 
collections — but  he  wants  to  sell  a  book 
telling  all  about  the  varieties  that  are 
valuable.  In  short,  it  is  just  a  scheme 
to  sell  the  book.  Mr.  Sinclair  was 
charged  with  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails 
in  connection  with  this  scheme  some  time 
ago.  but  seems  to  be  able  to  carry  on  as 
previously. 

On  November  25,  1922,  I  shipped  to 
Copple  Bros.,  214  Edgemont  avenue, 
Chester,  Pa.,  six  bags  of  black  walnuts. 
I  have  never  received  any  returns  for 
these.  I  wrote  them  three  letters,  but 
have  received  no  answer  to  any  of  them. 
Will  you  see  what  you  can  do  for  me  in 
getting  them  to  pay  for  the  nuts? 

Maryland.  ,T.  o.  ii. 

We  could  get  no  response  from  Copple 
Bros,  regarding  this  claim,  and  placed  it 
in  the  hands  of  our  attorney  for  collec¬ 
tion.  An  attorney  at  Chester  furnishes 
the  following  information  on  this  firm : 

It  is  absolutely  useless  to  try  to  col¬ 
lect  this,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  bill  against 
Copple  Bros.  I  have  been  having  claims 


against  him  for  years,  and  do  not  think 
I  have  been  able  to  get  a  cent  out  of  him 
for  the  last  two  years.  He  is  a  produce 
commission  agent,  and  never  has  any 
stock  on  hand  except  a  small  amount  of 
perishable  stuff,  and  is  execution-proof. 
He  has  cheated  a  lot  of  people  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  and  down  that  way.  He 
generally  has  same  objection  to  pay  the 
bills,  saying  that  the  weight  was  short, 
or  the  shipment  arrived  too  late,  or  was 
damaged,  or  that  he  has  paid.  I  stopped 
taking  claims  against  him  several  months 
ago. 


I  bought  a  suit  of  clothes  from  an 
agent  representing  the  Wearvrell  Tailors. 
He  took  our  measure,  and  said  we  would 
have  them  in  12  days.  There  are  about 
GO  other  men  in  the  same  fix  now.  There 
ought  to  be  a  branch  house  in  New  York, 
according  to  the  receipt.  We  have  never 
heard  from  him  since.  w.  H. 

New  York. 

The  Wearwell  Tailors  give  addresses 
at  Gramerey  Building,  New  York,  and 
Peoria  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.  They  can¬ 
not  be  located  at  either  address.  This 
subscriber  loses  $39  in  the  transaction, 
and  his  neighbors,  no  doubt,  have  lost 
about  as  much.  Complains  should  be  sent 
in  to  the  Postoffice  Department  so  that 
they  may  be  ready  for  the  concern  if  it 
starts  up  again  in  another  location. 


A  Better  Self -feed  Than 
Ever — Saves  a  Man 

Throw  the  bundles  from  the  wagon— one,  two,  even  three 
at  a  time.  The  improved  Self-feed  of  the  1923  Papec  will 
take  care  of  them.  It  saves  a  man  at  the  feed  table, 
yet  handles  more  corn  than  ever. 

The  new  Angle-steel  Link  Belt  also  helps  to  make  the 
feeding  automatic.  It  gives  a  positive  feqd  that  can  be 
depended  on,  even  with  heavy  com. 

The  1923 


Ensilage  Cutter* 

At  A  New  Low  Price 

Besides  giving  you  an  improved  Cutter  in  the  1923Papec, 
we  have  reduced  the  price.  Nowhere  else  can  you  find 
such  a  wonderful  Ensilage  Cutter  value.  Nowhere 
else  can  you  get  the  simple,  guaranteed  construction 
that  means  freedom  from  repairs,  delays  and  pipe 
clogging,  on  any  silo.  There’s  something  in  the 
bur-r-r  of  the  smooth-running  Papec  which  delights 
the  ear  of  the  man  who  knows  machinery.  There’s 
a  Papec  to  fit  your  Tractor  or  your  farm  engine— 3 
.  h.  p.  and  up.  Write  today  for  the  1923  Catalog. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

110  Main  St.  Shortsville  New  York 

ifd  Distributing  Stations  Enable  Papec 
Dealers  To  Give  Prompt  Service 


Write  ns  telling  the  site 
of  silo  you  own  or  intend 
to  buy  and  mention  your 
dealer’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  We’ll  send  you  free 
EO-page  Farmer’s  Record 
ana  Account  Book.  Send 
today. 


"V  I 


\ 


Is  the  Western  Medical  Association 
reliable?  Can  they  cure  epilepsy?  They 
sent  a  guarantee  bond,  which  seems  to 
cover  everything.  If  they  are  all  right,  we 
would  like  to  try  this  remedy?  Our  doc¬ 
tor  has  given  up  this  case,  and  we  have 
been  giving  bromides  by  the  advice  of  a 
friend.  The  patient  is  feeling  well,  but 
face  is  full  of  big  pimples.  D.  L. 

New  York. 

None  of  the  advertised  “epilepsy  cures” 
are  worthy  of  your  notice,  and  no  guar¬ 
antee  is  worth  the  paper  upon  which  it 
is  written.  The  “guarantee  bond,”  which 
you  enclose,  is  a  very  imposing  document, 
but  it  lias  nothing  behind  it  but  a  name. 
The  literature  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
quackery.  Of  all  the  quacks,  the  epilepsy 
cure  quacks  are  among  the  worst.  They 
know  the  hopelessness  of  sufferers  and 
their  friends  and  their  willingness  to  “try 
anything,”  and  they  prey  upon  this  as 
long  as  they  can  extract  any  money. 

The  quotations  from  medical  books  are 
probably  accurate,  but  they  deceive  by 
telling  only  part  of  the  story.  If  you 
were  to  read  the  whole  articles  from  which 
excerpts  are  taken,  you  would  find  that 
bromides  in  proper  medicinal  doses  are 
harmless,  and  usually  helpful.  In  fact, 
they  constitute  the  sheet  anchor  in  the 
treatment  of  epilepsy,  though  they  do 
not  cure  any  underlying  cause  of  the  ma¬ 
lady.  There  are  untold  thousands  of 
epileptics ;  many  of  the  cases  are  hope¬ 
less,  from  the  standpoint  of  cure,  and  all 
are  possible  victims  of  quackery,  preying 
upon  their  hope  to  some  day  find  a  remedy 
that  shall  do  away  with  their  affliction. 

It  is  hardly  wise  for  you  to  attempt 
to  administer  the  bromides  under  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  friends.  They  will  have  their 
usual  effect,  of  course,  but  you  probably 
are  not  competent  to  judge  of  the  amount 
that  can  safely  be  used  or  the  length  of 
time  that  they  can  be  continued  without 
harm.  If  you  have  a  good,  conscientious 
physician  who  is  willing  to  keep  oversight 
of  the  case  and  be  responsible  for  its 
proper  care,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
leave  all  medication  with  him.  asking 
him  at  the  same  time  to  lay  down  the 
other  rules  as  to  living  that  are  essential. 
Have  nothing  to  do  with  anyone  who 
guarantees  a  cure.  All  such  guarantees 
are  absolutely  worthless,  aud  none  can  be 
honestly  given. 


Publisher’s  Desk  column  of  March  10 
prints  a  letter  relating  to  the  Anneke 
Jans  Bogardus  claim,  that  has  been  agi¬ 
tated  for  200  years  now.  Trinity  Cor¬ 
poration  has  shown  proof  of  ownership. 
I  have  at  least  one  dozen  friends,  who 
are  (as  far  as  they  can  prove  relation¬ 
ship)  also  claimants.  My  family  has 
owned  houses  since  1834,  right  among 
the  Trinity  properties,  and  we  never 
feared  that  our  title  was  not  a  clear  one 
in  each  parcel  of  property.  I  only  wish 
I  had  many  of  them  today.  As  you  ad¬ 
vise,  it  is  only  a  m&ney-making  scheme 
to  draw  money  out  of  the  gullible  de¬ 
scendants.  Anneke  Jans  Bogardus  was 
married.  I  believe,  three  times.  As  you 
state,  the  records  for  transfers  of  prop¬ 
erties,  births  and  marriage  were  not  as 
well  systematized  as  today.  My  opinion 
is  they  will  never  be  able  to  get  auy 
benefits  along  those  lines,  mrs.  f.  l.  a. 

This  merely  confirms  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  item  referred  to,  in  effect 
that  the  only  ones  likely  to  benefit  are 
the  lawyers  soliciting  fees  from  the  sup¬ 
posed  heirs. 


EVERY  dollar  put  into  a  Unadilla 
Silo  comes  back  many  times 
during  its  long  life.  Its  clever  door- 
fastener  safety-ladder  makes,  it 
possible  to  preserve  the  life  of  a 
Unadilla  indefinitely.  | 

You  get  at  silage  easier,  put  it 
on  the  stable  level  with  least  effort 
and  make  all  adjustments  in  perfect 
safety. 

Successful  dairymen  praise  the 
Unadilla  Silo  and  buy  it  a  second 
and  third  time. 

See  why  the  Unadilla  is  the 
most  economical  silo.  Write  for 
the  big  Unadilla  catalogue  and 
special  discount  on  earlyorders. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 


DO  YOU  WANT 
Quality  and  Long  Service 

IN  YOUR 

ROOFING? 

WE  HAVE  IT 


We  can  furnish  you  LEADCLAD. 
A  Roofing  with  a  heavy  lead  coating. 
The  BEST  Roofing  made— or  we  can 
furnish  you  Toncan  Metal.  A  Galva¬ 
nized  Iron  Base  Roofing.  We  also 
sell  Galvanized  Steel  Roofing,  and 
Slate-Surfaced  Felt  Roofing. 

WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

TELL  US  YOUR  WANTS 

Write  for  price  on  woven  wire 
fence  and  barbed  wire 

Paint  for  your  house  and  barn 

Consumers*  Mig.  &  Supply  Co. 

Box  No.  342  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


nere  is  tne  greatest  money  cjuviuk 
you  ever  beard  of.  Prices  cut  to  the  bone  on  Fences, 
Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing  and  Paint . 

GET  BROWN'S  FACTORY  PRICES 

Don't  spend  a  cent  until  you  eret  my  prices. 
You'll  be  surprised  when  you  compare  with 
others.  Remember  I  pay  freight  and  sell  only 
direct  from  my  factories  to  you. 


FREE 


104-PAGE  BOOK 
OF  BIG  BARGAINS 

The  greatest  bargrain  book  ever  printed. 
Every  page  is  like  finding:  money.  Buy  now 

_ this  sale.  Prices  dropped  to  the  bottom. 

Get  your  name  on  a  postal  and  mail  NOW.  Jim  Brown.  Pres. 


Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  4307 .  Cleveland,  Ohio 


KITbtLMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  $28.40,”  says  I.  D.  Wasson. 
Orbisonia,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  330 M UNCI E,  IND. 


give  three-fold  protection  to  your  silage. 
They  keep  warmth  and  juices  in,  and  keep 
cold  and  weather  out. 

Every  square  Inch  of  a  Craine  Silo  Is 
protected  against  stress  and  strain  in 
any  direction. 

You  can  tell  a  Craine  from  any  other 
wood  silo.  Smooth  and  handsome.  No 
hoop9  to  tighten  or  loosen.  Once  up,  a 
Craine  stays  put.  Craine  Silos  are  cheap¬ 
est  to  own. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog 

Any  old  stave,  iron -hooped  silo 
can  be  rebuilt  into  a  Craine  3-wall 
Silo  at  about  half  the  cost  of  a 
new  one.  Catalog  shows  how. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  BoxllO  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


THE  FRONT  thatgave 

THEGRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


AN  unobstructed  continuous  opening. 

Doors  absolutely  tight ,  but  will 
not  swell.  Permanent  steel  ladder  at¬ 
tached  to  front.  Everything  first-class 
and  prices  right.  Liberal  discount  to 
reliable  agents— Wanted  in  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

BOX  11  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


There  is  only  one  Genuine  CHAMPION 

It  cools  and  aerates  milk  quickly  —  halts 
bacterial  growth,  removes  odors,  insures 
uniform  product.  Write  for  free  folder. 

CHAMPION  SHEET  METAL  CO..  Inc. 
Successor  to  Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 
Dept.  K,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

¥  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
’1 —  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  (1.60. 

For  S*le  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St,  New  York  I 


Subscribers  * Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thnrsday  morning  fo 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
i  subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
'  vertising  of  s  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  — •  General  houseworker;  easy  place; 

good  pome  for  middle-aged,  respectable  woman 
■who  wishes  to  work  alone;  must  have  tiest  ref¬ 
erences.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  121,  Port  Wash-, 
ington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, _ _ _ £ 

WANTED — Milkers,  dry  hand;  25-30  cows  twice 
rViilv:  wages  $03  month  ami  board.  WAL- 
KJFR-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  E.  A. 
Perry,  Manager,  Juliustown,  N.  J-  Telephone 
Pemberton  176.  _ _ _ 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age  and 
enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  em¬ 
ployer  if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Ltchwortb  Village,  Tliiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Orchard  foreman  with  family, 
equipped  t9  go  into  large  boarding  *ud 

hoard  from  six  to  eight  men.  1HE  ORCHARDS, 
Bennington,  Vt. _ _ _ 

PARM  HAND  and  teamster;  steady;  experi¬ 

enced;  good  wages  and  living  conditions;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  R.  H.  SANDERSON,  Millar 
Barm,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — Herdsman  (married)  to  take  charge 

email  herd  purebred  Jerseys  anil  Holsteins; 
must  understand  test  feeding  and  raising 
stock,  dry-hand  milker;  expected  to  assist  with 
farm  work  when  possible;  in  replying  state 
vages  expected,  age,  experience,  references.  J. 

,  BEATTIE,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


THE  OSSINING  HOSPITAL,  one  hour  from 
’New  York,  offers  $25  after  two  months  pro¬ 
bation  together  with  uniform  material,  text¬ 
books,’  board,  laundry,  three  weeks’  vacation 
yearly,  2 Vi  years’  course:  also  four  months 
affiliation  with  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York. 
Apply  MARION  McLIMONT  Superintendent. 
Ossining  Hospital,  Ossining-on-t,he-Hudson,  N.  Y, 

WANTED— Man  to  handle  small  herd  of  pure¬ 

bred  Guernseys;  farm  10  miles  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Pa.;  good  position  to  r'ght  partj  ,  state 
experience  and  wages  expected.  biONY  aihh 
FARMS,  Glenshaw,  Pa. _ 

wanted — Two  single  men;  one  man  for  test 
milker,  one  for  barn  work,  in  a  large  purebred 
Guernsey  herd;  if  you  want  to  become  connected 
with  one  of  the  best  Guernsey  herds  in  the  coun¬ 
try  here  is  your  chance;  we  can  offer  a  fine 
onijortuuity  for  men  who  are  willing  to  learn; 
must  be  extra  good  milkers,  interested  in  then- 
work,  capable  and  loyal  to  their  employer, 
salary  depends  on  the  man  and  references. 
Address  E.  D.  F.,  Hopewell  Junction.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work; 

SSO  per  month,  good  house  and  privileges; 
qeady  position;  reterences  required.  I  HANK 
a.  PAUL,  Hillburn,  N.  Y.  _ 


WANTED — Single  white  man  to  help  in  dairy, 
also’  do  general  farm  work;  state  wages  in 
first  letter.  LOCK  BOX  653,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Man  on  small  dairy,  milking  and  all 
around  work;  wages  $45;  good  board.  MAB- 
THEW  WEILLER,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Hackensack, 
N.  J.  _  _ 

WANTED — Poultrymaii  for  private  estate;  sin¬ 
gle;  must  thoroughly  understand  use  of  lights 
and  feeding,  as  we  buy  our  pullets;  one  with 
knowledge  of  gardening  preferred;  state  age, 
qualifications,  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  3173,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young  man  on  an  Ulster  County 
general  farm  (dairy,  poultry,  etc.); 
worker;  experience  not  necessary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3175,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  —  Single  man  for  general  farming; 

state  wages  per  month  for  season,  experience 
and  age.  CHARLES  F.  BOUGHTON,  Victor, 
N.  Y. _ -  _ 

WANTED — Young*"m«d,  tyv  to  18,  to  work  on 
poultry  farm;  good  opportunity  to  learn  busi¬ 
ness;  immediately;  state  age,  salary  wanted  and 
full  particulars.  LAY-BRED  LEGHORN  FARM, 
Tboenlx,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Milkers;  certified  milk.  Wages:  14 
cows,  $00;  15  cows,  $05;  16  cows,  $70;  17 
cows,  $75;  18  cows,  $80;  19  cows.  $85;  20  cows, 
$90;  board  and  room.  WOOD  BROOK  FARMS, 
Metuchen,  N.  J.  Telephone  Metuehen  179. 


WANTED — By  May  1,  young  or  middle-aged 
married  couple,  without  children;  man  to  do 
farm  work  and  woman  to  help  in  boarding¬ 
house.  WINTERTHUR  FARMS,  Winterthur, 
Del. 


WANTED — Single  or  married  men  to  work  on 
farms;  good  pay.  Apply  FARM  BUREAU 
OFFICE,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Clean,  honest  man  with  knowledge 
of  Grade  A  milk,  to  keep  milkhouse  In  thor¬ 
ough  order  and  deliver  milk  in  Dodge  truck; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  board  and  lodging. 
Apply  VERNON  K.  MELHADO,  Green  Pond 

Farms,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

. 

WANTED — House  mothers  for  two  cottages,  one 
girls’  and  one  boys’;  salary  $40-$45  per  month; 
school  located  in  Central  New  York.  Address 
ADVERTISER  3185,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  for  herd  of  reg¬ 
istered  Jersey  cattle;  $60  per  month  and 
board.  MAGNOLIA  FARM,  Muscogee,  Fla. 


WANTED — A  refined,  trustworthy  man  and  wife 
(to  live  with  advertiser,  four  in  family);  man 
experienced  in  truck  gardening,  flowers  and 
chickens;  farm  has  20  acres,  about  10  acres  of 
the  finest  growing  land  (but  has  been  slightly 
neglected);  large  barn  and  henhouse;  8-room 
house,  all  improvements;  situated  on  the  Pomp- 
ton  Turnpike;  busses  pass  door,  and  close  to 
railroad  station;  can  sell  all  vegetables,  etc., 
right  on  farm;  I  will  pay  a  reasonable  wage  to 
start:  you  show  results  and  make  this  farm  pay, 
1  will  positively  give  you  half  of  profits;  I  will 
buy  all  garden  utensils  and  chickens  that  are 
necessary;  write  at  once,  stating  age,  experience 
and  wages  expected  (don’t  write  unless  you  are 
experienced).  CHARLES  D.  EVANS,  care  John 
Lowe,  Pequanoek,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  general 
farm  work;  good  wages  to  good  man.  J. 
KETCH,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  —  For  large  commercial  plant; 

married  or  single;  wages  $70,  bouse,  privi¬ 
leges;  $50,  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
3192,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER — For  large  dairy  farm;  married  or 
single;  must  be  good  milker  and  teamster; 
good  house,  $05  and  perquisites:  single  man, 
$45,  board  and  room.  ADVERTISER  3193,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER  and  general  man  for  large  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farm;  single  or  married;  must  be 
willing  to  do  all  kinds  of  work  on  dairy  farm; 
state  wages;  position  open  now.  ADVERTISER 
3194,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


TESTER  WANTED  for  full  time  work  on  cow 
testing  association  in  Vermont’s  best  dairy 
section.  COUNTY  AGENT,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


FARM  HAND,  married,  preferably  with  boy,  to 
help  around  house  Saturdays  and  in  Summer 
general  farming,  team;  cottage,  privileges; 
write  age,  wage,  nationality,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3222,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  and  wife  for  small  growing 
commercial  plant;  only  those  who  c.an  furnish 
best  reference  need  apply.  ADVERTISER  3209, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  single  mail  to  work  ou 
game  farm  where  pheasants  are  raised;  some 
experience  with  chickens  necessary;  salary 
$1  (XX)  per  year,  without  board;  references  in 
first,  letter.  STATE  GAME  FARM,  Middle 
Island,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— By  the  month  or  year,  for  farm 
work,  two  married  and  one  single  man.  For 
particulars  address  BOX  12,  R.  F.  D.,  South 
Lyon,  Mich. 

WANTED — Single  man  to  drive  team  and  do 
general  farm  work:  wages  $50  a  month  and 
board.  A.  PAS,  K.  D.  1,  Sewickley,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  At  once,  single  man  for  general 
work  on  poultry  and  truck  farm;  references. 
A.  CARL  HUBER,  Box  295,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper,  familiar  with 
care  of  children.  Address  BOX  363,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  N.  Y. 

PLANING  MILL  HELPER  —  Married,  young 
man,  with  some  experience  on,  mill  work,  for 
helper  to  learn  making  sash  and  doors;  steady 
job  year  around,  on  Long  Island.  ADVERTISER 
3212,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits  of 
about  18  or  20  years,  married  or  single,  who 
is  faithful  and  trusty,  for  general  farming,  who 
is  interested  in  dairying;  will  pay  good  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3213,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Chief  cook,  under  40,  iu  small  school 
for  boys;  salary  $75  i\pr  month;  general  sup¬ 
ply,  $55.  W.  GRANT  FANCHER,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED  —  Small,  strictly  high-elass  farm 
creamery,  with  delivery  route  handling  800 
quarts  milk  daily,  wants  expert  butter-maker 
and  general  creamery  man;  must  be  able  and 
willing  to  take  full  charge  and  do  all  work  in 
creamery,  including  butler-making,  bottling 
milk,  cream,  buttermilk,  making  cottage  cheese 
and  general  dairy  products.  Babcock  tests,  pas¬ 
teurizing,  washing,  sterilizing;  a  first-class 
position  for  first-class  man  who  is  quick,  clean, 
sober,  not  afraid  of  work,  and  such  a  man  can 
handle  job  easily.  ADVERTISER  3223,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  or  married  man  who  under¬ 
stands  orcharding  and  can  handle  a  tractor. 
ADVERTISER  3227,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  man  on  a  small  dairy;  must  be 
a  first-class  milker;  wages  $50  per  month  with 
board  and  a  good  home;  one  who  drives  an  auto 
preferred.  HENRY  BAKER,  258  Palisade 
Avenue,  Garfield,  N.  J.  Telephone  Passaic 
1397-M. 


WANTED — A  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm;  sin¬ 
gle  man,  $40  per  month  with  board;  married 
man,  $60,  with  house,  wood,  milk;  use  milker. 
Address  S.  B.  CRANE,  Lake  Mahopae,  Putnam 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Clean,  experienced  dairyman;  farm 
located  in  corporation  of  Avon,  in  heart  of 
Genesee  Valley;  slate  wages  and  reference.  B. 
BOWMAN,  Box  378,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  married  man  for  general  farm¬ 
ing;  must  be  good  milker;  steady  place  for 
good  man;  $70  per  month,  house,  wood,  milk 
and  garden  lot;  advancement  for  the  right  man. 
Apply  to  DR.  H.  B.  F.  JERVIS,  Wassaie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— At  hospital,  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  maid 
for  ward  work.  Apply  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Ossining  Hospital,  Ossining-on-the- Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  and  wife,  without 
children,  church  members,  to  take  charge  of 
a  cottage  housing  25  boys  in  an  industrial 
school;  good  wages,  all  living  expenses.  For 
information  write  to  CHARLES  F.  JOHNSON, 
Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


WANTED — Steady  single  man  as  teamster  and 
general  farm  worker,  but  no  milking;  $50, 
with  good  room  and  board;  boozers  need  not 
apply.  ADVERTISER  3225,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  take  charge  of  small 
poultry  plant  on  large  farm  and  run  Ford  car 
and  other  machines  when  necessary;  excellent 
living  conditions  and  good  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  purebred  Guernsey  farm,  man 
for  dairy  barn;  one  who  can  milk  test  cows; 
must  be  absolutely  clean,  honest  and  reliable; 
farm  located  near  town  of  5.060;  barns  thor¬ 
oughly  modern;  130  cows;  good  pay;  references 
required.  Address  H.  L.  PAGE,  Kollwood 
Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  dairy  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  MARY  J.  SHAVER,  Pepac- 
ton,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted  for  farm  work;  must 
milk;  $60  per  month  and  board;  steady  posi¬ 
tion.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 
’Phone  42-M. 


WANTED — Clean,  experienced  dry-hand  milker 
for  certified  dairy;  15  Holstein  cows;  wages 
$55  and  maintenance.  RARITAN  VALLEY 
FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  general  farm;  four 
miles  from  large  city;  good  house,  milk,  wood 
and  $55  to  start;  $60  if  good.  JOHN  H.  BOW¬ 
MAN,  R.  F.  I).  4,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman,  general  housework;  two 
adults;  no  objection  to  child.  JEROME  JUDD, 
Kent,  Conn. 


HAVE  good  country  home,  some  wages,  for 
woman  with  child  over  seven;  foreigner  ac¬ 
ceptable.  ADVERTISER  3237,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Helper  in  dairy;  must  be  good 
milker  and  neat;  $50  and  house,  garden,  milk 
and  fuel.  C.  CLIFTON  VEIRS,  Rockville,  Md. 
Near  Washington,  D.  O. 


TWO  young  women  for  general  housework — good 
plain  cooks — ou  farm  near  Goshen,  N.  Y.; 
modern  conveniences;  good  wages;  references. 
Telephone  Goshen  9  F  4,  or  write  to  DR.  J.  L. 
KELLY,  537  West  121st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  couple  for  our  farm  boarding 
house;  all  modern  conveniences;  two  rooms 
downstairs  and  private  bath  for  couple;  would 
expect  the  man  to  help  about  the  farm;  five  to 
eight  men  employed,  with  hoard;  farm  two 
miles  north  of  Pawling,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. ; 
give  names  of1  references  and  amount  of  pay  ex¬ 
pected.  FAIRYDALE  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer,  married,  to  take  care  of 
farm  with  dairy  20-25  milkers;  wages  $100 
per  month.  Apply  ADVERTISER  3239,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  to  assist  with  cooking  for 
small  Summer  boarding-house.  BOX  1009, 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  men  for  general  work  on  a 
dairy  farm;  $60  per  month  with  board.  Ad¬ 
dress  S.  J.  DAVIS,  Freeville,  Tompkins  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  practical  nurse  to  take  charge  of 
a  school  infirmary;  location  Central  New  York; 
salary  $60  per  month.  Address  ADVERTISER 
3243,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — May  1,  a  steady,  reliable  man  for 
general  farm  work;  good  with  team  and  cows; 
$40  month  and  home.  ADVERTISER  3244,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman ;  single  man;  no 
liquor  or  tobacco;  herd  of  registered  polled 
Shorthorns;  milking  machine  used,  records  kept, 
butter  made;  board  with  herdsman;  steam 
heated  house.  ASHTON  ROLLINS,  Three  Rivers 
Farm,  Dover,  N.  H. 


WANTED — -Woman  for  general  housework  and 
cooking  for  American  family,  two  adults  and 
three  children;  good  salary  and  home.  Write 
R.,  53  Phelps  Road,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Capable  single  man  of  good  charac¬ 
ter  for  general  farm  work  on  a  dairy  farm,  near 
Boston;  must  be  good  milker,  teamster;  hours 
5  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.;  wages  $55  per  month,  board 
and  lodging.  Apply  S1MONDS  FARM,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


WANTED — For  private  estate,  dairyman  to  care 
for  four  or  five  cows;  must  be  good  butter- 
maker,  clean,  neat  and  willing,  single,  settled 
man  about  40  years  of  age;  $70  per  month, 
board  and  room  to  right  man.  Apply,  with 
references,  to  WILLIAM  H.  MacKENZIE, 
Glenmere,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Neat,  competent  housekeeper  to  take 
entire  charge,  or  couple  (no  children);  man 
work  on  farm  and  woman  in  house.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3245,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK — Experienced,  white,  small  private  fam¬ 
ily,  country;  no  laundry;  $50  monthly;  write 
fully.  ADVERTISER  3246,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GENERAL  houseworker  for  family  of  two; 
modern  house,  in  village.  BOX  112,  Milford, 

Pa. 


GENERAL  FARMER — Married;  wife  to  board 
two  men;  furnished  cottage,  milk,  vegetables, 
$125  monthly.  ADVERTISER  3247,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WAITRESS  -  CHAMBERMAID  —  Experienced, 
white;  small  private  family;  modern  house, 
country;  $40  monthly;  write  fully.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3248,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  barn  work;  both 
must  be  good  milkers;  good  salary,  furnished 
rooms  and  milk  given.  Apply  N.  NUMARK,  29 
Madison  Street,  Carlton  Hill,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Poultryman;  must  understand  his 
business  from  hatching  to  maturing  of  chick¬ 
ens;  one  who  will  handle  the  flock  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  show  results.  ADVERTISER  3249, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  on  small  place  near  Stam¬ 
ford;  man  generally  useful;  woman  as  house- 
worker;  child  no  objection;  state  wages  and 
references.  ADVERTISER  3251,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER — Small  place,  near  Stamford; 

child  no  objection;  state  wages  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  3261,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  good  single  man  ex¬ 
perienced  in  commercial  fruit  growing;  must 
be  a  worker  and  responsible;  wages  $55  month, 
good  home  and  a  bonus  to  right  man.  PLEAS¬ 
ANT  ACRES,  It.  F.  D.  2,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— At  once,  on  dairy  and  berry  farm, 
near  large  city,  young  man  as  partner  or 
salary.  ADVERTISER  3253,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED— Young  man  for  poultry-dairy 
farm;  opportunities  learn;  $40  month  and 
board.  MARSH  BARBER,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  assistant  manager  on  a  large 
poultry  farm,  one  who  has  a  small  capital  to 
invest  preferred;  state  qualifications  and  salary 
expected.  ADVERTISER  3256,-  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  and  wife  to  work 
on  farm;  wife  to  take  care  of  men’s  boarding¬ 
house  and  cook  for  an  average  of  three  or  four 
men;  man  to  assist  in  the  general  farming  or 
to  act  as  herdsman;  board  and  living  quarters 
in  the  boarding-house  cottage,  which  is  equipped 
with  all  modern  conveniences,  including  electric 
lights;  state  salary,  experience  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  3257,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN — Country  estate;  care  for  poultry 
and  other  work  about  place;  must  be  a  good 
poultryman,  able  to  caponize;  age,  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  3258,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  American  woman  for 
general  housework  in  country,  family  of  five; 
all  conveniences  and  good  home.  ADVERTISER 
3259,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Good  farm  hand;  ninety  dollars 
($90)  a  month  and  house.  Apply  to  CLIF¬ 
FORD  L.  MILLER,  Claverack.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Orchard  laborers;  best  of  wages  and 
conditions.  THE  ORCHARDS,  Renniugion,  Vt. 


MAID — General  housework;  small  family  adults; 

modern  improvements.  JENKINS,  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  Mass. 

Situations  Wanted 

FARM  MANAGER,  good  worker,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  thoroughly  understands  farming,  garden¬ 
ing,  fruit  trees,  dairy  and  poultry;  can  take 
full  charge  of  any  size  farm;  understand  all 
kinds  of  machinery;  references;  39;  married; 
small  family.  Address  ADVERTISER  3168, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  —  Single;  Scotch;  free  end  of 
April;  experienced  in  purebreds;  Ayrshires 
preferred;  experienced  also  in  farming,  poultry 
and  hogs.  ADVERTISER  3179,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN,  no  children,  good  farmer  and 
herdsman,  wants  position.  ADVERTISER 

3214,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FIRST-CLASS  working  herdsman  open  for  posi¬ 
tion;  experienced  in  certified  milk  production, 
feeding  for  results,  breeding,  calf  raising,  vet¬ 
erinary  work;  No.  A  references;  faithful  and 
trustworthy;  state  salary  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  3219,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  wants  position  on  poultry  plant 
or  general  farm  where  poultry  is  a  specialty; 
good  home  desired.  ADVERTISER  3221,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  young,  no  children,  seek  position; 

man  competent  chauffeur  and  all-round  horse¬ 
man;  wife,  graduate  nurse,  willing  to  assist  in 
general  domestic  duties.  ADVERTISER  3220, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  EXPERT,  single,  Swedish  college 
graduate,  life  experience,  seeks  management 
of  poultry  plant,  where  skill,  intelligence  and 
economical  sense  appreciated  and  more  than 
average  results  desired.  ADVERTISER  3228, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager 
by  married  American ;  lifetime  experience 
general  farming,  fruit,  etc.;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars;  can  furnish  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3234,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN — Capable  of  taking  full  charge  and 
producing  best  results;  please  state  all  details 
in  replying.  ADVERTISER  3229,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

BOY  (18)  wants  job  on  farm;  has  had  some 
experience;  state  wages  and  location. 
MICHAEL  TAUGHER,  JR.,  Main  Street,  Peck- 
ville,  Pa. 

PRACTICAL  farm  manager  open  for  position 
this  Spring;  American;  married;  good  habits; 
not  afraid  of  work;  many  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  handling  men.  feeding  cattle  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  market  milk,  showing  and  selling 
purebred  cattle;  no  small  proposition  considered; 
prefer  New  York  or  Northeastern  States,  but 
would  go  South;  best  of  references;  I  want  only 
a  permanent  position  where  I  can  make  good  on 
a  salary  or  salary  and  commission.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3238,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN  wants  position  as  farm  fore¬ 
man  or  chance  for  advancement,  with  fur¬ 
nished  rent,  near  schools;  life  experience  in 
dairying  farming;  age  40;  •  references  present 
employer.  ROBERT  PARKER,  care  F.  A. 

Cleaveland,  Torrington,  Conn. 

POULTRYMAN — American,  married,  one  child; 

years’  practical  experience  line  breeding, 
pedigree  work,  use  of  lights,  utility  or  exhibi¬ 
tion;  must  have  good  living  conditions,  access 
to  high  school;  can  use  my  head  as  well  as 
hands;  only  high-class  proposition  considered. 
ADVERTISER  3236,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  master  farmer  as  man¬ 
ager  of  large  farm  proposition;  am  47  years 
of  age,  married,  no  children;  my  experience  has 
been  wide  in  breeding  purebred  Holstein  cattle 
and  producing  fancy  market  milk;  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  I  can  show  results;  would  be  glad  to 
detail  my  experience  in  a  personal  interview; 
first-class  reference  as  to  my  ability  and  char¬ 
acter.  ADVERTISER  3235,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  —  Young  married  man,  ambitious 
and  dependable,  desires  position  that  will  be 
permanent  when  ability  to  produce  results  has 
been  demonstrated;  life  experience  on  large 
dairy  farm;  college  training;  thoroughly  familiar 
with  breeding  of  purebred  stock,  successful  in 
making  Advanced  Registry  records.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3231,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  wishes  position:  15  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  all  branches;  can  make 
business  pay  under  modern  conditions:  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  preferred.  F.  W.  HUMPHREYS, 
R.  2,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

DAIRYMAN  —  Married,  with  family,  age  34, 
Swedish-American,  wants  steady  position  with 
first-class  herd  on  private  estate:  dry  hand 
milker,  good  butter-maker,  testing,  feeding,  calf 
raising;  six  years  at  last  place;  A-l  references; 
state  full  particulars.  Address  E.  N.,  1323 
Hart  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

COUPLE,  no  children,  open  for  position;  man 
years  of  experience  with  poultry;  wife  to  help 
with  housework:  l>est  of  references;  please  state 
details  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3252,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERT  chauffeur  and  poultryman  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  well  recommended  and  college  graduate; 
eight  years  of  practical  experience  in  both  lines. 
ADVERTISER  3254,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  with  13  years’  experience  in 
raising  hens  for  heavy  egg  production  with 
A-l  results,  commercial  plant  preferred,  wishes 
position  at  once;  will  guarantee  to  make  any 
up-to-date  plant  pay  a  fair  profit  or  build  up 
new  plant;  small  salary  and  percentage;  mar¬ 
ried;  39  years  of  age;  no  children;  references 
A-l.  ADVERTISER  3255,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc- 

28-ROOM  SUMMER  HOTEL,  with  nine-room 
cottage,  in  popular  Hebrew  resort,  near  lake, 
100  miles  from  New  York  City;  100-acre  farm 
in  connection;  ideal  location  for  Summer  camp; 
good  money-making  proposition;  write  for  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  2940,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

PROFITABLE  fully  equipped  and  stocked 
Southern  New  Jersey  poultry  ranch;  modern 
dwelling,  witli  city  conveniences;  three  minutes’ 
walk  to  car  line  into  thriving  city;  a  bargain; 
price  $10,000;  owner.  Address  ADVERTISER 
3088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— First-class  man  for  general  farming; 

must  understand  60wing  and  harvesting  of 
crops;  nothing  spared  for  success;  good  home; 
$40.  MacPHERSON  FARM,  Millington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Good  farm  hand;  up-to-date  farm; 

Holstein  stock;  $40  month;  steady  job;  chance 
for  advancement.  Address  LOCK  BOX  23, 
Dowusville,  N.  Y, 


WANTED — Two  good  dry  hand  milkers  for  a 
certified  dairy;  12  to  15  cows  to  care  for;  all 
inside  work;  good  hours;  excellent  hoard;  wages 
$55.  MARKHAM  &  PUFFER,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  673. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  OI^LY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

fell*  all  about  Paint  and  Painting-  for  Durability.  Valu 
ibis  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  8AVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Bouse  in  America — Estab.  1845 

3.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ASTEELHAME 

Strength  of  steel,  flexi¬ 
bility  of  leather.  That’s 
t  he  Dodson.  The  illustra- 
tion  shows  its  flexibility. 

Lies  flat  and  snug  like  a 
leather  strap,  wont  cut 
into  the  collar.  No  round 
bulky  links.  Simply  pull 
to  adjust.  9  adjustments, 
one  every  Vt  inch  means  exact  fit. 

Cheapest  because  it  outlasts  a 
dozen  leather  straps 

Price,  50c.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s, 
order  from  us,  giving  dealer’s  name. 

Niagara  Metal  Stamping  Corp.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


be  purchased  direct  from  factory  at 

Lowest  Prices  Ever  Quoted  , 

on  Peerless  fence.  Write  for  free  104 
page  catalog  giving  new  low  prices 
on  Fencing — Barb  Wire — Steel  Posts 
Gates— Roofing  and  Paint.  Save  40%. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PEERLESS  WIRES  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  4307  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Factories  at  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
^  ADRIAN.  MICH,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


I 


Roofing  9 

Buying  the  best 
is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  before. 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 
roofing  is  made  from  pure  rust  resisting  iron  and 
lasts  from  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  ordin¬ 
ary  steel  roofing.  It  is  by  far  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  roof,  in  years  of  service,  you  can  buy.  ( Our 
illustrated  catalog  tells  you  why — write  today  for 
it.  We  also  make  stock  tanks.) 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  68  Middletown,  0. 


Pure  iron 


Just  Out 


A  Better  Engine 
At  Less  Cost 


New  WITTE  Throttling  Governor- 
Latest  Improvements.  Do  all  yoor 
work  easier  —  Pump  —  Grind  —  Saw. 
Make  money —  TJse  cheap  fuel.  Any 
size  yon  want— 


2,  8.6,  7,  10,  16 
or25H-P.  Cash 
or  Terms.  Also 
Special  Saw 
Outfits.  Sold 
on  a  Lifetime 
Guarantee . 
Details  in  Cat- 
alog— FREE. 


2  H.P.  Pulls  3 

Pittsburgh,  $48.6( 
Frisco,  $67 

(WITTEEN G INK  WORKS  r 

1893  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City  Missouri 
1893  Empire  Building,  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


I 
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Essex  Stays  Youn 


Because  of  Hidden  Values 

In  Essex  particular  attention  is  bestowed 
on  hidden  values. 


Another  Essex  Feature 
Giving  Low  Mainten¬ 
ance  Cost  and  Good 
Service 


Finest  roller  bearingsare  used  throughout, 
where  commonly  bushings  are  used.  For 
weight  carried  the  frame  is  the  sturdiest 
built,  save  one.  European  and  American 
experts  call  its  chassis  the  finest  of  its  size. 

Easily  made  adjustments  keep  the  car  snug 
and  free  of  noise.  Essex  design  and  con¬ 
struction  minimize  service  needs,  and  ac¬ 
count  for  its  remarkable  acknowledg¬ 
ment  among  owners  as  a  long-life  car. 


Essex  cars  that  have  seen  50,000  and60,000 
miles  of  service  are  today  as  dependable  as 
when  new.  Andtheycontinuetheeconomy 
of  their  first  cost  in  years  of  reliable  service. 


Essex  removable  valve  guides  (at  left) 
are  simple  to  replace  when  worn. 
Greater  length  gives  perfect  align¬ 
ment.  At  Right  the  ordinary  type, 
not  removable,  can  only  be  repaired 
by  a  costly,  unsatisfactory  operation. 
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The  Coach 

Built  by  Hudson 

T145 

F r  eight  and  Tax  Extra 


Hudson  Prices 

Speedster  .  .  $1425 

7-Pass.  Phaeton  1475 
Coach  .  .  1525 

Sedan  ;  .  2095 

Freight  and  Tax  Extra 


Suppose  this 


What  New  York  State  Insurance  Department  says  about 
Utilities  Mutual 

In  its  latest  report  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  Utilities 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  the  Insurance  Department 
of  the  State  of  New  York  says:  “  ...  The  company 

deserves  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  insuring  public.” 


paper  was  handed  to  You? 


YOU  would  have  to  hire  a  lawyer  to 
defend  you.  Even  though  you  were 
acquitted,  your  expenses  would  amount 
to  many  times  the  cost  of  automobile 
insurance. 

Fortified  with  a  Utilities  Mutual  pol¬ 
icy,  your  defence  would  be  conducted 
and  prompt  settlement  made,  without 
cost  to  you,  whether  the  suit  were 
groundless  or  just. 

Furthermore,  the  Utilities  Mutual 
plan  represents  a  considerable  saving  to 
our  policy-holders.  Our  rates  are  the 
same  as  in  the  stock  companies.  But,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  a  mutual  company,  divi¬ 
dends,  which  have  never  been  less  than 
20  per  cent,  reduce  the  premium  to  our 
policy-holders. 

If  you  do  not  already  know  every 
phase  of  your  liability  as  an  automobile 


owner  and  the  risks  you  run  every  time 
your  car  goes  out  of  the  garage,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  you  learn  the  facts  now. 

Send  today  for  our  booklet,  “What  Every 
Automobile  Owner  Should  Know.”  It  ex¬ 
plains  in  simple,  non-technical  language  just 
what  your  legal  liabilities  are  and  how  you  can 
insure  against  them.  It  describes  all  forms  of 
automobile  insurance — public  liability,  property 
damage,  collision,  fire,  theft.  If  you  own  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  we  will  gladly  send  this  booklet  without 
charge  or  obligation  to  you.  Simply  fill  in  and 
mail  the  coupon  to  us  and  the  booklet  will  go  to 
you  by  return  mail. 


Utilities  Mutual  Insurance  Company  R-4-28 

53  Park  Place,  New  York 

Gentlemen: — You  may  send  me  without  charge  or  any 
obligation  on  my  part  your  booklet,  ‘‘What  Every  Auto¬ 
mobile  Owner  Should  Know.” 

Name . 

Address . 

My  car  is  a . Number  of  Cylinders.  .  .  . 

Year  Manufactured . 


J 
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No.  4741 


Some  Promising,  Young,  Stock 


A  Typical  Example  of  How  We  Make 
Big  Savings  for  You 

Gordon- Van  Tine  Home  Plan  No. 

S24 — This  cozy  5-room  bungalow,  with  living 
room,  dining  room,  2  bedrooms,  and  kitchen 
with  built-in  pantry-case,  cost 

In  1920  In  1922 

$2214  $1589 


Don’t  judge  building  costs  by  what 
you  hear!  Get  the  facts!  While 
others  are  raising  prices,  we  have 
lowered  them.  Because  we  own  our 
mills,  ship  direct  from  factory,  and 
supply  200,000  customers,  we  are 
independent  of  general  advances 
recently  made  by  other  lumber  con¬ 
cerns.  You  can  build  this  spring  and 
still  save  big  money. 

Write  for  Latest 
Reduced  Wholesale 
Prices! 


Save  Time!  Build  Ready-Cut 
Ittassa  Without  Skilled  Help! 


Home  No.  508— Three  large  bed¬ 
rooms,  living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen 
with  lateBt  built-in  pantry-cases.  Bath, 
ball,  A  wonderful  value. 


Real  bargain  in  a  gambrel-roof  barn. 
All  framing  cut-to-fit.  Strong  braced- 
rafter  roof.  Write  for  specifications, 


Your  Home  Guaranteed 
for  20  Years! 

We  are  the  only  concern  in  the 
building  business  that  give  you  a  20- 
year  guarantee.  Our  resources  of 
over  $1,000,000  are  back  of  this. 


Books! 

200HomePlans 

—shows  photos,  plans,  col¬ 
or  pictures,  bungalows,  1 
ana  2  story  cottages.  Co¬ 
lonial,  etc. 

BarnBook^At"® 

of  barns,  hog  and  poultry 
houses  and  farm  buildings. 

Building  Mate* 
rial  Catalog 


®Jap-a-Top  Gordon- 

_  Slate  Van  Tine  (  jT^Var 
Surfaced  Quality  V 

Roofing  paint 

Greenorred;  _  , 

*&•■££  e§8 

withnailsand  longer.  Spe-  r 
cement.  Fire-  cial  kinds  for 
resisting;  every  purpose.  .Hr 
guaranteed  15  years.  Other  quality  house  paint, 
grades  at  $910  Per  colors’  $060  1 

lower  prices  £  —  Rnii  <£—  Ga 


Modem,  scien¬ 
tific  type.  Large, 
low  windows, 
hinged  at  top,  ad¬ 
mit  sunshine  to 
floor.  Upper  win¬ 
dowslightfeeding 
passage  at  back. 


ESTABLISHED  1865, _ 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 
254  Gordon  Street 


This  house  provides  both 
air  and  sunshine.  Note  roof 
windows— plenty  of  warm 
sunshine  and  good  ventila¬ 
tion.  Roof  of  best  slate¬ 
surfaced,  fire  -  resistant 
roofing.  A  wonderful  value. 


Davenport,  Iowa 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

254  Gordon  Street 

Send  me  Free  Books.  I  expect  to 

□  Build  a . . . . — 

□  Repair  a . - - - - — - - 

Name - - - 


America’s  greatest  value. 
Ready-framed;  8-ft.  sec¬ 
tions;  3  for  corn;  2  for 
small  grain.  Best  Yellow 
Pine:  hardware  furnished. 


Address. 


Gordon 


Prices  Down! 


/  Poultry  \ 
House  N? 479 
12*  20 


Davenport  Iowa 


Hod  House 
No  482 

24  x  24 


r  Crib 

and  Granary' 

N9499  8x40 
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The  Be^innin^s  of  Agriculture  in  America 

Part  I. 


IIIS  book,  by  Prof.  Lyman  Carrier,  is 
a  notable  achievement  in  historical 
research.  Ten  years  ago  we  read 
Prothero’s  “English  Farming,  Past 
and  Present.”  and  at  that  time  we 
said  that  someone  well  qualified 
should  write  a  similar  history  of  New  England 
agriculture.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  entire  field 
of  American  farming  was  too  big  to  be  covered 
in  one  discussion.  Professor  Carrier  tells  us  that 
this  suggestion  led  him  to  study  the  subject  and 
prepare  this  volume.  He  has  been  highly  successful, 
for  it  is  no  small  task  to  gather  the  records  of  300 
years  into  300  pages.  Most  writers  seem  to  think 


fessor  Carrier  shows  how  plant  culture  and  selection 
were  probably  the  first  start  toward  civilization. 
Primeval  man  doubtless  first  obtained  his  food  from 
wild  plants  or  animals.  Just  how  he  learned  that 
artificial  planting  and  cultivation  would  give  more 
and  better  seeds  or  fruits,  we  do  not  know.  In  some 
way  he  did  learn  the  fact,  and  also  that  some  seeds 
produced  better  plants  than  others,  and  that  some 
locations  and  soils  were  superior.  These  discoveries 
led  to  several  steps  in  civilization.  When  man  began 
to  cultivate  plants,  of  course  he  learned  that  he 
must  live  close  to  his  garden  or  farm  in  order  to 
work  and  protect  it.  Thus  he  was  forced  to  erect 
some  sort  of  permanent  dwelling  near  by.  That 


stincts  worked  out  in  the  immigration  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  Europe  became  crowded,  both  as  regards  the 
land  end  the  human  mind.  The  peasant  could  not 
easily  become  a  freeholder,  foy  most  of  the  land  was 
held  by  the  rich  or  privileged  classes.  The  patriot 
who  saw  the  injustice  of  European  social  life  could 
not  be  free,  for  the  very  thought  and  conscience  of 
lhe  people  were  restricted  or  compromised.  Thus 
there  came  stirring  in  the  minds  of  men  and  women 
the  old  instinct  of  primeval  man  to  move  to  some 
newer  and  freer  place,  which  at  the  time  meant 
America.  Professor  Carrier  describes  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  Old  World  and  then  tells  what  is  known 
of  the  American  Indians  and  their  farming,  and 


Preparing  for  tlic  Chicken  Parade  in  Petaluma ,  California 


The  above  picture  and  the  one  on  page  GS1  show  how  seriously  the  California  people  take  the  poultry  business.  These  girls  are  preparing  a  “float”  for  a  poultry  parade. 
They  owe  living,  home  and  education  to  the  White  Leghorn  hen,  and  they  are  quite  willing  to  tell  the  world  all  about  it.  The  annual  poultry  parades  at  Petaluma  and 
other  poultry  centers  are  said  to  be  remarkable.  When  our  Eastern  girls  get  ready  to  take  such  an  interest  in  any  line  of  farm  work  its  success  will  be  assured.  We 

should  like  to  see  such  a  hen  figure  and  its  girl  attendants  parade  down  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York. 


that  any  history  of  agricultural  development  must 
of  necessity  be  dry  and  tedious.  That  seems  to  be 
why  the  romance  of  other  industries  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  so  that  the  story  has  entered  the  public  imagina¬ 
tion.  Most  historians  seems  to  think  that  farming 
is  a  business  for  rather  plodding,  matter-of-fact 
people,  who  have  little  care  for  the  romantic  beauty 
of  life.  That,  is  one  reason  why  farming  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  has  fallen  behind  other  industries  in  its 
appeal  to  young  people.  It  has  never  had  an  equal 
place  in  literature.  Professor  Carrier’s  book  is  no¬ 
table  because  it  gets  away  from  this  old  theory  and 
discusses  the  beginnings  of  farming  as  interestingly 
as  one  would  discuss  the  beginnings  of  music  or  lit¬ 
erature  or  science.  This  book  ought  to  be  put  every¬ 
where  that  students  gather,  or  where  young  minds 
are  trained. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  anything  like 
a  full  synopsis  of  such  a  book  in  an  ordinary  review. 
From  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  food  plants  Pro- 


meant  a  home — probably  the  first  in  history.  Then 
he  learned  that  when  the  country  around  his  home 
became  crowded  food  became  scarce,  and  he  must 
move  on  to  some  place  where  land  was  free  and 
empty.  When  he  got  to  this  new  place  he  found  that 
he  must  often  plant  new  kinds  of  seeds  and  care  for 
them  in  new  ways.  A  different  time  of  frost,  variety 
in  rainfall  or  in  soil  made  such  changes  necessary. 
Then  came  the  domestication  of  animals.  After  a 
time  the  wild  animals  began  to  disappear.  Man 
learned  that  by  giving  them  artificial  care  he  could 
increase  their  number  and  make  them  work  and 
otherwise  provide  for  him.  Thus  civilization  devel¬ 
oped  along  the  line  of  plant  and  animal  domestica¬ 
tion.  The  original  savage  man  was  tamed  and 
trained  by  agriculture  .  All  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  modern  life  havo  come  from  farming  as  a  result 
of  man’s  efforts  to  produce  food  and  beautify  his 
home. 

Professor  Carrier  shows  how  these  primeval  in- 


tlieir  social  relations.  For  example,  he  says  that 
their  domestic  life  was  not  unhappy.  The  men  did 
the  hunting,  fishing  and  fighting,  while  the  women 
cooked,  farmed  and  carried  burdens.  This  division 
of  labor  seems  to  have  been  cheerfully  accepted  by 
both  sexes.  When  the  white  men  came  here  they 
were  forced  to  abandon  most  of  their  Old  World 
methods  of  farming  and  pick  up  fhe  seeds  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  Indians.  For  instance,  that  meant  the 
substitution  of  corn  for  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  and 
the  use  of  beans  and  squash.  Most  people  seem  to 
think  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  proceeded  at  once 
to  grow  and  eat  potatoes.  It  was  many  years  before 
potatoes  were  largely  grown  and  eaten  in  the  North¬ 
ern  States.  They  were  first  carried  to  England, 
and  their  use  slowly  grew  in  that  country  and  in 
Europe,  until  finally  they  were  brought  back  to 
America,  where  they  became  a  staple  crop.  The 
early  settlers  were  forced  to  learn  from  the  Indians 
and  entirely  change  their  methods  of  farming  in 
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this  new  country.  Professor  Carrier  presents  an 
imposing  list  of  the  natural  vegetation  of  Eastern 
America.  The  Indians  excelled  in  raising  corn, 
beans,  peas  and  squashes. 

We  cannot  follow  the  book  fully  through.  In  an 
an  article  of  this  short  length  only  a  brief  outline 
can  be  given.  The  Indians  apparently  had  no  do¬ 
mestic  animals  except  dogs.  No  doubt  the  white 
men  obtained  some  of  these  dogs  from  their  Hid 
neighbors.  Park  man  tells  of  the  French  at  Montreal 
who  had  no  dogs  and  were  thus  often  surprised  by 
(he  Indians.  They  sent  to  France  and  obtained  a 
very  smart  little  dog,  which  practically  saved  the 
colony  by  preventing  surprises.  She  and  her  de¬ 
scendants  were  greatly  honored.  We  take  it  these 
Indian  "dogs’’  were  originally  wolves.  The  Indians 
cciii  to  have  learned  quite  rapidly  to  pick  up  hogs, 
cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  horses.  Some  they  stole, 
others  were  traded.  The  Indian  chief  Massasoit 
fell  ill,  and  Edward  Winslow  of  Plymouth  went  to 
“doctor”  him.  An  Indian  runner  was  sent  to 
Plymouth  for  chickens  with  which  to  make  a  broth 
for  the  sick  man.  By  the  time  he  got  back  with  the 
birds  the  chief  was  so  much  better  that  the  chickens 
were  not  killed,  but.  kept  for  breeding.  The  original 
domestic  animals  were  poor  and  small.  It  was  hard 
to  transport  large  animals  in  the  small  and  crowded 
vessels  used  at  that  time.  They  were  not  given 
very  good  care  at  first,  since  food  was  scarce  and 
the  natural  fodder  in  the  Eastern  States  was  not 
luxuriant.  What  is  now  the  State  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  was  famous  for  the  domestication  of  the  grass 
now  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  Timothy. 

From  the  beginning  of  American  settlement  the 
great  effort  was  to  find  some  crop  or  product  that 
would  call  for  cash  in  the  old  country.  Most  of  the 
cost  of  settling  the  upper  coast  of  America  was  borne 
by  merchants  or  so-called  co-operative  societies  as  a 
speculation.  The  Spanish  settlements  farther  south 
had  been  successful  in  finding  gold,  silver  ami  other 
than  precious  metals.  The  English  and  French  ex¬ 
pected  that  similar  stores  of  minerals  might  be 
found  farther  north.  •  It  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  them  that  northern  settlers  reported  little,  if  any, 
gold,  silver  or  topper.  Of  course,  no  one  had  pene¬ 
trated  far  enough  into  the  country  to  find  the  pres¬ 
ent  copper  mines,  and  no  one  realized  the  value  of 
the  oil  and  coal  deposits.  At  first  there  was  nothing 
for  export  with  which  to  pay  debts  or  to  offset  im¬ 
ports  except  furs,  lumber,  salt  fish  and  a  small 
amount  of  grain.  The  great  problem  was  to  find 
some  product  which  had  a  cash  value  in  England. 
The  Virginia  colony  and  near-by  settlements  found 
this  in  tobacco.  Their  prosperity  depended  on  the 
spread  or  development  of  a  habit  or  vice,  for  no 
Europeans  used  tobacco  until  after  America  was 
discovered.  Carrier  traces  the  curious  industrial 
and  political  growth  of  tobacco-growing  in  North 
America.  As  tobacco  growers  were  forced  back  from 
the  rivers  in  order  to  find  new  and  fresh  land,  they 
found  it  next  to  impossible  to  cart  their  tobacco  to 
the  rivers  for  marketing.  So  heavy  hogsheads  loaded 
with  the  “weed”  were  often  rolled  several  miles  to 
the  rivers.  Many  efforts  were  made  to  restrict  pro¬ 
duction.  Laws  were  passed  prohibiting  the  planting 
of  tobacco,  hut  they  were  never  very  successful.  Ap¬ 
parently  at  that,  time  the  so-called  “two  blades  of 
grass”  theory  caused  a  glut  in  the  market  and  less 
prices.  Even  at  that  old  day  the  middleman  prob¬ 
lem  was  a  nightmare  to  these  American  farmers. 
From  the  time  the  tobacco  left  the  river  bank  until 
it  entered  the  pipe  or  cigar  of  the  consumer,  sailors, 
dealers,  agents,  manufacturers  and  sellers  had  a 
linger  in  it  until  it  was  said  that  the  tobacco  farmer 
in  Virginia  was  obliged  to  support  four  families  be¬ 
side  his  own.  Still,  for  many  years  tobacco  was  the 
money  crop  of  America ;  not  only  so,  but  it  became 
the  medium  of  exchange. 

Iu  South  Carolina  indigo  was  for  a  time  a  profit¬ 
able  export  crop,  but  this  trade  was  finally  killed 
through  competition  with  the  tropics.  Cotton  be¬ 
came  finally  a  cash  crop,  as  did  rice,  tar  and  pitch. 
In  the  North  considerable  quantities  of  potash  were 
exported.  This  was  obtained  by  burning  wood  and 
leaching  the  ashes.  New  England  found  it  hardest 
to  find  a  cash  crop  for  export.  The  first  discoverers 
of  New  England  found  wild  grapes  growing  in  pro¬ 
fusion,  and  they  really  thought  that  the  region 
might  become  noted  for  wine  production,  so  as  to 
make  England  independent  of  Southern  France  and 
Spain  for  its  supply  of  wine.  That  dream  faded 
away  iu  practice,  though  we  have  no  doubt  there 
were  even  then  varieties  of  fruits,  like  the  Baldwin 
apple  and  the  Concord  grape,  growing  in  the  depths 
of  the  forests — to  pass  through  life  and  be  lost  for 
lack  of  attention.  Many  efforts  were  made  to  develop 
silk  culture  in  this  country.  Carrier  says  that  a 
few  hundred  pounds  of  raw  silk  were  actually  sent 
from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  but  America  of 


that  ag<>  could  not  compete  with  the  pauper  labor  of 
Asia.  Cotton-growing  made  but  slow  progress  at 
first  The  lint  had  to  he  separated  from  the  seed 
by  band,  and  this  put  Americans  in  direct  compe¬ 
tition  with  cheap  labor  in  Turkey  and  India.  Cotton¬ 
growing  could  not  become  a  great  American  industry 
until  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin — for  picking 
out  the  seed.  Tn  somewhat  like  manner  America 
could  not  he  said  to  become  the  world’s  bread¬ 
maker  until  the  great  labor-saving  machinery  for 
producing  and  handling  corn  and  wheat  was  in¬ 
vented.  New  England  had  little  of  farm  produce  to 
send  abroad  except  a  small  surplus  of  corn.  Thus 
the  New  England  people  were  driven  to  fishing  and 
shipping.  They  naturally  picked  up  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  American  colonies,  and  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  developed  manufacturing.  It.  was  really  the 
development  of  these  industries  which  led  up  to  the 
War  of  the  Revolution.  The  English  people  fully 
expected  that  America  would  supply  great  quantities 
of  the  vegetable  oils  which  were  then  a  necessity. 
The  colonies  never  supplied  enough  of  these  oils  to 
fill  England's  demand.  Carrier  in  his  hook  expresses 
some  surprise  that  the  English  people  spent  time 
and  money  at  the  fruitless  task  of  trying  to  develop 
the  silk  industry,  hut  made  little,  if  any,  effort  to 
increase  wool  production.  New  England  was  well 
situated  to  care  for  sheep  and  could  have  produced 
great  quantities  of  wool.  This  would  have  been 
direct  competition  with  England,  which  at  that  time 
demanded  and  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  wool 
trade.  Later  England  was  glad  to  develop  the  wool 


A  Cow  with  a  Label 

You  have  pictured  some  freaks.  I  believe  I  have  here 
the  prize  winner,  with  fairly  well  formed  “E  K”  on  her 
side  and  shoulder.  willi  am  s.  collins. 

Erie  Co.,  O. 

HERE  is  the  picture.  You  may  judge  for  your¬ 
self.  It  surely  is  surprising  how  nature  can 
use  the  black  on  the  side  of  a  Holstein  to  make 


“strange  matters.”  No  other  breed  seems  to  show 
such  curious  markings. 


trade  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  All  these 
things  combined,  early  in  American  history,  to  de¬ 
prive  New  England  of  a  cash  farm  product  and  drive 
her  people  away  from  farming  into  industries  which 
made  New  England  a  rival  of  old  England. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


New  Yorkers  and  Boosters 

N  page  252  I  noticed  a  letter  from  W.  H.  II., 
who  wants  to  know  why  a  New  Yorker  isn’t  as 
much  of  a  booster  for  his  own  State  at  home  as  he 
is  for  California  after  lie  becomes  a  resident  out 
there.  You  say  lie  is  trying  to  solve  one  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  the  universe.  Even  The  R.  N.-Y.  can¬ 
not  answer. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  whole  State  of  New  York, 
but  1  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  people  in  four 
counties,  and  I’ll  say  the  average  New  Yorker  lacks 
enthusiasm.  He  is  by  nature  a  pessimist  and  a 
doubter  and  seems  to  have  an  aversion  to  anyone 
who  is  a  natural-born  booster.  The  people  of  the 
West  in  general  are  natural-born  boosters.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  California,  hut  as  far  West  as' 
Colorado  I  know  the  Westerners,  and  they  are  so 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  boosting  that  the  germs  of 
both  are  in  the  air,  and  no  Easterner  can  live  out 
there  very  long  without  becoming  inoculated.  If  he 
does  not  really  “catch  the  spirit”  of  the  West  he 
packs  up  and  comes  back  East  again. 

Do  not  understand  me  to  say  that  all  New  York¬ 
ers  are  pessimists  and  knockers.  But  the  air  is  so 


full  of  that  kind  of  thing  in  this  State  it  takes  a 
strong  optimist  and  booster  to  keep  from  getting 
into  the  rut  with  the  rest  of  them.  In  this  I  think 
W.  H.  H.  will  find  his  answer.  A  New  Yorker  sim¬ 
ply  has  to  he  a  booster  and  enthusiast  in  California 
if  he  wants  to  live  there  in  peace,  and  by  personal 
experience  I  know  that  a  Westerner  must  bury  some 
of  his  enthusiasm  if  he  wants  to  live  in  New  York 
State  in  peace — if  not  peace,  at  least  with  any  degree 
of  harmony.  As  long  as  native  New  Yorkers  find  so 
much  fault  with  everything  in  general  they  cannot 
become  genuine  boosters. 

New  York  State  is  truly  “God’s  country,”  and  I 
could  go  on  for  pages  telling  your  people  what  they 
have  that  they  cannot  see  for  themselves.  But, 
what’s  the  use?  Until  they  can  see ’it  for  themselves 
they  will  not  thank  a  “Westerner”  for  pointing  It 
out  for  them.  New  Yorkers  need  auto-suggestion  of 
the  right  sort — (Jouc's  best  brand  preferred.  Baste 
this  in  your  hat:  “Every  day,  in  every  way,  New 
York  State  is  getting  better  and  better.” 

A  TRANSPLANTED  WESTERNER. 


Advice  About  Food 

MANY  people  are  telling  us  what  we  ought  to 
eat.  No  human  being  has  the  capacity  to  sur¬ 
round  all  the  food  which  the  experts  suggest.  If 
one  did  his  full  duty  as  the  vitamine  chasers  lay  it 
out  for  us,  he  would  eat  a  pound  of  beef  or  ham. 
half  a  pound  of  potatoes,  three  eggs,  a  full  head  of 
lettuce,  three  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  a  pint  of 
milk,  two  oranges,  half  an  apple  pie  and  other  side 
dishes.  That  is  better  designed  to  decrease  popula¬ 
tion  than  to  increase  consumption.  There  is  one 
food,  however,  that  may  well  he  consumed  more 
freely;  that  is  old-fasliioued  cornmeal  mush  and 
milk — “spoon  victuals.”  That  is  a  form  of  poor 
man’s  pudding  which  should  he  freely  consumed.  It 
was  the  staple  food  of  pioneer  days — cheap,  efficient 
and  satisfying.  In  fancy  we  refer  to  Plymouth 
Rock  as  the  cornerstone  of  America.  In  fact,  the 
said  cornerstone,  and  most  of  the  arch  as  well,  is 
founded  solidly  on  the  mush  and  milk  with  which 
the  pioneers  regaled  themselves.  We  need  more 
mush  and  milk  Americans  to  save  a  mushy  America. 


Carbon  Dioxide  as  Fertilizer 

In  a  recent  magazine  of  large  circulation  there  ap¬ 
pears  an  article  giving  the  latest  results  in  scientific 
investigation  along  various  lines,  and  among  them  that 
or  fertilizing  growing  crops  with  carbon  dioxide  gas, 
thereby  increasing  the  yield  from  25  to  250  per  cent. 
Where  were  such  experiments  made,  and  can  bulletins 
describing  those  experiments  be  had?  joiin  r.  perry. 
Connecticut. 

DR.  J.  G.  LIPMAN  of  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  gives  us  the  following  brief  state¬ 
ment  about  this  matter.  There  have  been  several 
technical  papers  or  bulletins  on  the  subject,  but  most 
of  the  references  are  in  German.  As  I)r.  Lipman 
states,  this  new  process  is  not  likely  to  have  any 
immediate  value  outside  of  garden  culture.  It  is, 
however,  interesting  as  showing  how  even  the  smoke 
and  gases  from  chimneys  may  be  utilized  as  plant 
food.  Dr.  McCollum  states  that  in  some  parts  of 
Iceland  or  the  Shetland  Islands  the  thatch  of  straw 
"i-  weeds  used  to  cover  the  roofs  of  dwelling  houses 
is  taken  off  each  year  to  he  used  as  manure.  There 
are  no  chimneys  to  such  houses.  A  fire  is  built  in 
the  center  of  the  room  and  the  smoke  finds  its  way 
up  through  the  thatch.  These  islanders  believe  that 
in  passing  out  through  the  straw  roof  the  smoke  is 
filtered,  leaving  its  plant  food  or  fertilizer  in  the 
straw.  This  is  a  crude  understanding  of  the  modern 
chemistry  by  means  of  which  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  other  chemicals  are  now  taken  out  of  smoke 
and  fumes.  Considerable  quantities  of  potash  are 
taken  from  the  smoke  of  cement  factories. 

It  is  argued  in  favor  of  applying  carbon  dioxide 
beyond  the  amounts  naturally  supplied  by  the  atmos¬ 
phere  that  the  air  may  not  furnish  maximum  amounts 
of  carbon  dioxide  for  best  production.  Hence  it  has 
been  suggested  in  Germany  that  Hue  gases  containing 
carbon  dioxide  be  utilized.  In  one  of  the  processes 
pipes  are  laid  in  the  soil  and  carbon  dioxide  passed 
into  these  pipes.  The  holes  in  the  pipes  allow  the  gas 
to  escape  into  the  soil  and  ultimately  enrich  the  soil 
air  and  the  soil  above  the  air  in  carbon  dioxide.  In¬ 
creased  crop  yields  have  undoubtedly  been  produced  in 
this  manner.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  of  course,  that 
such  procedure  is  only  practicable  in  small  gardens  and 
for  crops  that  return  a  relatively  high  money  value  per 
acre.  Under  field  conditions  the  use  of  carbon  dioxide 
for  this  purpose  would  not  he  economical. 

JACOB  G.  LIPMAN. 


A  dozen  people  write,  telling  how  they  cure  cases  of 
“sick  headache.”  As  the  causes  are  all  different,  the 
disease  can  hardly  be  the  same.  We  think  most  cases 
are  caused  by  eating  too  much  or  eating  improper  food. 
We  do  not  believe  iu  taking  medicine  to  cure  an  ailment 
caused  by  eating  too  much  mince  pie, 
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INDICATIONS  arc  that  Federal  hay  inspection 
and  the  use  of  the  United  States  grades  soon 
will  be  an  accomplished  fact  in  Central  New  York. 
One  of  the  men  who  began  work  when  the  Federal 
inspection  service  was  inaugurated,  on  January  1 
ot  this  year.-  is  stationed  at  Auburn.  Other  in¬ 
spectors  are  stationed  in  New  York  City,  Boston, 
Philadelphia.  Washington  and  Richmond.  These 
are  some  of  the  principal  markets  for  hay  from 
Central  New  York. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  department  held  a 
school  for  hay  inspectors  at  Auburn. 

Fifteen  men.  including  representatives 
of  Syracuse  University  and  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  of  Cornell  University,  took 
the  training.  Eight  or  10  of  these  men 
will  be  appointed  as  Federal  hay  in¬ 
spectors.  and  stationed  at  the  principal 
shipping  points  in  Central  New  York. 

Their  services  will  be  available  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  dealers  and  other  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  hay  who  may  desire  them. 

With  this  service  available  the  pro- 
•ducer  of  high-grade  hay  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  premium  for  his  product.  Ship- 
piers  will  be  able  to  market  the  crop 
intelligently  and  avoid  many  disputes 
about  grades  such  as  they  have  had  in 
the  past.  The  service  thus  begun  prob¬ 
ably  will  soon  spread  to  other  hay- 
producing  sections  of  New  York  as  well 
as  other  States. 

The  inspectors  appointed  by  the  de¬ 
partment  are  men  experienced  in 
handling  and  grading  hay.  Before  be¬ 
ing  permitted  to  issue  Federal  certifi¬ 
cates  they  are  required  to  take  several 
weeks’  training  in  the  use  of  the  United 
States  grades.  These  include  at  the 
present  time  only  grades  for  Timothy,  clover  and 
mixed  grasses  and  their  mixtures.  When  grading 
hay  of  these  kinds  Federal  inspectors  are  required 
to  use  United  States  grades,  but  they  may  also  issue 
Federal  certificates  for  other  kinds  of  hay.  In  such 
cases  either  the  hay  will  be  described  accurately  or 
the  inspector  may  use  any  other  grades  with  which 
h^  is  familiar  and  which  he  can  interpret. 

The  United  States  grades  are  believed  to  be  a 
decided  improvement  over  any  former  grades.  In 
the  past  grades  have  been  made  by  trade  organiza¬ 
tions  without  any  research  to  determine  whether 
they  were  correct  or  not.  A  committee  would  de¬ 
cide  the  kind  of  hay  which  should  be  included  in  a 
certain  grade.  Then  they  would  esti¬ 
mate  the  amount  of  each  grading  fac¬ 
tor  that  should  be  permitted  in  that 
grade.  No  analyses  of  the  hay  were 
ever  made  to  determine  whether  these 
estimates  were  correct.  Inspectors  had 
little  opportunity  for  group  training  or 
exchange  of  ideas.  As  a  result  opinions 
about  what  should  be  accepted  under 
a  certain  grade  differed  greatly  in 
different  localities. 

The  United  States  grades  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  several  years  of  research  and 
the  examination  and  analysis  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  bales  and  field  samples  at  the 
department’s  Hay  Standardization 
Laboratory.  The  numerical  grade  is 
based  entirely  on  the  *olor  of  the  hay. 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  percentage 
of  brown  leaf  surface,  brown  or 
bleached  heads  and  bleached  and  off- 
colored  stems.  The  class  to  which  the 
hay  belongs  depends  entirely  upon  the 
mixture;  that  is,  the  percentage  pres¬ 
ent  of  Timothy,  clover  and  mixed 
grasses.  Foreign  material,  including 
weeds,  stubble,  chaff  and  similar  matter  of  little 
feeding  value,  is  considered  separately.  It  does  not 
affect  the  class  or  grade,  except  that  25  per  cent  or 
more  places  the  hay  in  sample  grade.  When  five 
per  cent  or  more  is  present  the  inspector  states  the 
amount  on  his  certificate  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  the  grades. 

The  color  or  numerical  grade  has  been  found  to 
bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  time  of  cutting,  if  the 
hay  has  been  harvested  and  cured  under  favorable 
conditions.  Timothy  that  has  been  cut  in  full  bloom 


bloom  and  the  time  when  half  the  seed  is  in  the 
dough  it  usually  will  be  No.  2.  From  that  time  until 
two-thirds  of  the  seed  are  mature  it  should  be  No.  3. 
After  that  only  No.  4  can  be  expected.  Feeding 
values  of  Timothy  have  been  found  to  correlate  very 
closely  with  the  grade  and  time  of  cutting.  This 
means  that  producers  who  have  learned  how  to  make 
their  hay  properly  can  determine  readily  when  to  cut 
it  to  obtain  the  highest  grades  on  the  market  or  secure 
high  feeding  value  in  that  used  at  home.  k.  n.  seeds. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  the  picture  accompanying  this  article 


Class  in  Hay  Grading,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Auburn,  A.  Y.  Fig.  259 


we  notice  one  of  the  students  industriously  smoking 
a  pipe.  What  is  that  pipe  doing  at  a  hay-grading 
school?  One  of  the  first  principles  of  hay  handlers 
is  to  keep  fire  away  from  the  hay.  We  do  not  see 
how  a  lighted  pipe  or  cigar  has  any  place  within 
two  rods  of  a  bale  of  hay ! 


that  recommendations  have  been  made  against  the 
painting  of  wounds  with  the  tars  and  paints  usually 
employed,  on  the  ground  that  the  wounds  heal  over 
more  slowly  when  so  treated.  Whether  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  infection  of  an  untreated  wound  offsets 
the  rapidity  of  healing  lias  always  been  a  bone  of 
contention,  though  the  adoption  of  a  middle  course, 
namely,  the  painting  of  the  center  of  the  wound 
and  leaving  the  edges  untouched,  would  have  set¬ 
tled  the  embarrassment  long  ago.  However,  the 
arrival  of  the  new  material  promises  to  dispel 
a  large  share  of  the  difficulties. 

In  the  first  place,  the  waterglass 
is  very  soluble,  and  therefore  easily 
combines  with  the  sap  of  the  tree 
and  penetrates  into  the  wood  of  the 
cut  surface.  Then,  upon  exposure  to 
the  air,  it  hardens,  forming  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  fungi  almost  parallel  to 
the  sealing  of  a  bottle.  In  fact,  the 
waterglass  seems  to  change  to  silica, 
the  principal  material  in  quartz  rock 
and  glass,  so  that  the  wound  is  covered 
with  a  hard,  glassy  substance.  The 
appearance  of  the  wound,  however,  is 
not  unlike  an  untreated  wound,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  it  is  said  to  be  unusually 
dry.  This  is  because  the  sealing  of  the 
wound  prevents  the  exudation  of  sap 
from  the  cut  surface.  If  the  material 
is  applied  when  the  sap  is  flowing 
freely  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a 
second  application,  especially  if  the 
solution  is  too  dilute. 

Although  waterglass  has  a  slight 
fungicidal  value,  it  is  not  to  be  classed 
as  an  antiseptic.  The  studies  at  Ohio 
are  now  centered  upon  the  development 
of  an  antiseptic  material  which  may 
be  incorporated  with  the  waterglass.  xr.  n.  t. 


Hay  School, 


Waterglass  for  Pruning  Wounds 

’ATERGLASS  has  been  used  successfully  in 
Ohio  since  the  Spring  of  1919  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  pruning  wounds,  and  it  is  now  being 
recommended  b.v  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  for 
that  purpose.  Waterglass,  or  sodium  silicate,  the 


w 


or  before  should 


grade  No. 


1.  If  cut  between  full 


An  Egg  Float  on  the  Road  in  California.  Fig  260 

material  so  commonly  used  for  preserving  eggs,  is 
a  sirupy  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  though  it 
becomes  thick  in  cold  weather.  Consequently  it  is 
best  to  dilute  the  commercial  waterglass  when  it  is 
being  used  in  cold  weather  by  adding  one  part  of 
water  to  three  of  waterglass.  Just  as  good  results 
have  been  observed  from  the  use  of  the  diluted 
solution  as  from  the  undiluted.  By  means  of  a 
paint  brush  it  is  easily  applied,  and  is  said  to  be 
entirely  harmless  to  the  tree. 

It  is  not  as  common  a  practice  to  paint  wounds  as 
’it  should  be.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  the  fact 


A  “Mulch”  of  Stones 

A  maintains  that  stones  placed  around  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  will  keep  the  moisture  longer  in  the  ground 
(stones  as  big  as  one’s  fist  or  head).  B  says  that  the 
same  ground  prepared  with  a  dust  mulch  will  preserve 
the  moisture  in  the  ground  longer.  Who  is  right,  and 
why?  e.  H. 

New  York. 

WE  have  examined  the  soil  under  a  big  stone 
wall,  and  also  the  soil  in  a  well-cultivated 
field  alongside.  In  every  case  the  soil  beneath  the 
wall  Was  cooler  and  moister.  We  have  piled  stones 
around  trees,  put  brush,  weeds  or  hay  there,  and 
also  put  thick  paper  kept  in  place  by 
stones  or  dirt.  In  all  such  cases,  where 
the  piles  around  the  trees  were  heavy, 
the  soil  beneath  them  contained  more 
moisture  than  the  cultivated  ground. 
Of  course  a  few  stones  put  around  the 
tree  would  not  help  much,  but  a  thick 
pile  will,  without  any  question,  hold 
the  moisture.  The  “dust  mulch,”  or 
well-stirred  soil,  will  answer  well  while 
it  is  open  and  loose.  After  a  time,  un¬ 
less  it  is  kept  well  stoned  up,  this  “dust 
mulch”  will  become  about  as  well 
packed  as  the  soil  beneath  it,  and  then 
there  is  little  to  prevent  the  rise  of 
water  to  the  surface,  where  it  is  evap¬ 
orated.  While  the  “mulch”  of  stones, 
manure,  sawdust  or  weeds  and  hay 
will  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture,  it 
has  disadvantages,  too.  Vermin  and 
insects  will  nest  under  the  mulch,  and 
often  do  great  damage  to  the  trees. 
Any  form  of  mulch  that  will  burn  is  a 
danger  in  a  dry  time.  Should  fire  start 
in  the  orchard  these  piles  of  material 
close  to  the  tree  will  give  a  fierce  heat 
and  do  great  damage. 


Value  of  Potatoes 

WHEN  potatoes  were  first  planted  in  Burgund; 

their  use  was  condemned  by  law.  They  wer 
grown  in  shallow  hills,  so  that  the  exposed  tube 
turned  green.  This  was  supposed  to  be  poisonous 
A  law  of  habit  and  taste  will  now  rule  potatoes  on 
of  many  city  families  unless  we  show  their  grea 
value  as  food.  It  seems  ridiculous  that  people  d< 
not  know  the  value  of  potatoes— yet  it  is  quite  true 
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Exactly  Fitted  to  the 
Business  of  Farming 


With  more  engine  power  than  any  other  vehicle  of  its  rated 
capacity,  for  fleetness  and  certainty  of  performance, — 


With  power  units  suspended  in  an  inner- framed  mounting, 
for  protection  against  road  shocks  and  for  greater  driving 
smoothness, — 

With  an  entire  chassis  perfected  by  ten  years  of  consistent 
usage,  as  assurance  against  experimental  practices, — 

With  body  convertibility  making  it  readily  adaptable  to 
every  class  of  farm  service, — 

With  brute  strength,  remarkable  simplicity  and  unusual 
accessibility  to  guarantee  continuity  of  operation, — 

And  with  pneumatic  cord  tires,  electrical  equipment  and 
other  factors  making  for  completeness,— 

The  Speed  Wagon  is  surely  the  most  telling  example  of 
broad-gauged  usefulness  in  the  rural  haulage  field. 

Twelve  standard  body  styles.  Capacity  500  to  2500  pounds.  Price 
of  Open  Cab  Express  (illustrated)  $1375;  chassis,  $1185,  at 
Lansing,  plus  tax.  More  than  75,000  in  use. 

Designed  and  Manufactured  in  the  Big 
Reo  Shops, — Not  Assembled 

Send  lor  Booklet  REASONS j'or  REO. 

_ _ _ gAq _ : - 

REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Lapsing,  Michigan 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  DELIVERY 

by  Parcel  Post  or  Express.  TRUE  TO  NAME!.  New  land 
grown;  no  ROOT  APHIS  or  DISEASE.  Free  Catalogue 
Berry,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants. 

100  250  1O00 

Superior . SO. 70  81.30  83.7  5 

Howard  17  or  Premier  1 . 'A 5  1.80  5.95 

Dunlap  or  Dr.  Burrell.  .90  1.50  4.95 

Late  Gaudy . 90  1.50  4.95 

Progressive  Ever  B. .. .  1.50  2.75  10.00 

600  at  1000  rate.  Prompt  Free  Delivery. 

N1COL  NOOK  GARDENS  •  •  Milford,  Del. 


Plantan  EVERLASTING  VEGETABLE  FARM 

J  have  the  largest  stock  of  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Horse  Radish  roots,  Four-year  Grape  vines  in  New 
Jersey.  IStoek  now  reduced.  Send  for  bargain  prices 
and  32-page  catalogue.  Warren  Shinn,  Wood¬ 
bury,  N.  J.  ROOT  SPECIALIST  OF  25  YEARS. 


EUREKA  corn 

Genuine  Virginia  grown.  “More  tons  per  'TCI  i 

acre.”  Freight  paid  on  2  bushels.  Per  bu.  «p2i.  I  O 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  226  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Early  and  Late  Frostprooi  Cabbage  Plants  I 

300— SI;  500 — SI .25;  1,000— $2.25,  postpaid;  expressed, 
$1.50.  Sweet  Potato,  Tomato,  standard  varieties, 
treated  against  disease  and  rot.  May,  June  Deliv¬ 
ery.  Prices  Free.  Quality,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS  -  Franklin,  Virginia 


MILLIONS  "Frost  Prool  ’  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Succession,  &c.  300— $1 ; 
500— $1.25j  1,000— $2.25.  mailed  prepaid.  Expressed, 
10,000— $15.  Tomato  and  Sweet  potato  plants.  300— 
$1.50;  500 — 52 ;  1,000— $3,  Prepaid.  Expressed,  10,000 
•20,  Cash.  Don’t  take  chances.  Ol  der  from  largest  grow¬ 
ers  in  Virginia.  GUARANTEED  SAFE  ARRIVAL  ANTWHERE  OR  MONET 
REFUNDED.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY  Franklin,  Virginia 


DAIII.1AS.  Twelve  different  varieties,  postpaid,  SI. 

A  NNA  COR  WIN.  IL  F.  I>.  So.  3,  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


You'i  e  Wanted  Address  Stamps  for  your  Parcel  Post. 
Now  order  some.  1e  «aeb.  T.  TERWILLI6ER,  Walden,  N.  T. 


POTATO  SPRAYER 

HIGH  PRESSURE 

mGL*RS  Nnt£iTs„ 

ctiams  1  TUsrnooiEE 

'FRIEND' MFG.Co.  Gaw.NY 

vtuifRlUli 


WHY  FEED  the  CROWS? 
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SOLD  on  a  GUARANTEE 


Treat  your  seed  with  CORBIN  and  protect  it 
against  Crows,  other  birds.  Mice,  Wireworms, 
Weevils,  etc.  CORBIN  prevents  stinking  smut, 
Easily  applied.  Treated  seed  can  be  used  in  planter. 
Costs  about  15c  per  acre  of  corn.  If  it  fails  to  do 
wha  we  claim,  return  empty  can  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Send  for  a  can  today— enough  to  treat 
300  lbs.  of  seed.  Price  81.50.  We  pay  postage, 

AMERICAN  CORBIN  CO..  PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Tim¬ 
othy,  99.70%  pure.  $4.00  per  bushel  of  45  pounds. 
Metcalf's  Timothy  and  Alsike  Mixed,  at  $4.50  per 
bushel  of  45  pounds. 

Bags  free  and  freight  paid  on  each  in  fire  bushel  Iota. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 
206-208  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

81.50  per  100.  810  per  1,000.  Plants  set  out  this 
Spring  will  bearQunntitiea  of  Delicious  Berries  this 

Summer.  BASIL  PERRY.  R.  R.  5,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Kellogg's  Premier,  Success.  Aroma.  Wm.  Belt, 
Parson’s  Beauty  and  Howard  17.  85  per  1,000. 
Chesapeake.  88  per  1  000.  Catalogue  Free. 

Basil  Perry  R.  R.  5  Georgetown,  Delaware 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

(Progressive,  Superb  or  Lucky  Roy  .1  state  inspected.  S2 
per  100  JTantSjjostpaiti,  LEW  IK  SifcVEkS,  Keymotnt,  R.B. 


Farm  and  Garden  News 

The  horse  quarantine  in  New  York 
eight  years  ago  because  of  the  prevalence 
of  glanders  lias  beeen  lifted  because  of 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases, 
according  to  announcement  April  11  by 
the  State  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  During  the  period  of  restriction  no 
horses  have  been  admitted  to  the  city  or 
Nassau,  Suffolk  and  Westchester  counties 
without  examination. 

The  Italian  Ambassador  is  expected 
soon  to  notify  the  State  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  that  Italy 
stands  ready  to  supply  on  short  notice 
the  12  per  cent  deficit  in  farm  labor  re¬ 
ported  recently  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  best  farmers  would  be 
offered.  The  Ambassador  has  indicated 
in  speeches  the  desire  of  his  country  to 
send  her  surplus  population  to  America 
under  conditions  that  will  meet  require¬ 
ments  of  sections  of  the  country  where 
laborers  are  needed.  The  law  prevents 
the  acceptance  of  any  large  number  of 
Italian  immigrants,  but  Secretary  Davis 
has  indicated  be  might  recommend  new 
legislation.  It  is  expected  the  Italian 
Government  will  try  to  have  proposed 
changes  include  provision  to  increase  the 
quota  for  Italy. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  announces  that  examinations  for 
a  Plant  Quarantine  Inspector  and  an 
Assistant  Plant  Propagator  will  be  held 
on  .Tune  0  and  May  23,  respectively.  The 
maximum  salary  with  bonus  for  the  for¬ 
mer  is  $2,740,  and  $1,840  for  the  latter. 
Information  and  application  blanks  may 
be  obtained  at  any  customs  office  or  city 
post  office  or  from  the  commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

American  agriculture  is  in  a  critical 
state  and  it  is  up  to  the  banks  to  co¬ 
operate  generously  with  farmers,  -T.  H 
Puelicher,  president  of  the  American 
Bankers’  Association,  said  April  23  dur¬ 
ing  a  discussion  of  agriculture  before  the 
bankers’  executive  council,  meeting  at  the 
IWestehester-Biltmore  Country  Club,  near 
Rye,  N.  Y.  Burton  M.  Smith,  chairman 
of  the  Agricultural  Commission,  urged  a 
better  understanding  between  farmer  and 

banker.  Committee  meetings  dealt  en-  ; 

tirely  wilh  agricultural  topics. 

Russia  has  sold  150,000  tons  of  grain  to 
Germany,  according  to  a  radiogram  re¬ 
ceived  April  10  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  from  its  representative,  E.  C. 
Squire,  who  is  making  an  agricultural 
survey  of  Northern  Europe  for  the  de¬ 
partment.  The  1022  grain  crop  in  Rus¬ 
sia  is  estimated  at  45.000,000  tons  by  the 
Russian  Statistical  Bureau.  Of  this 

quantity  the  bureau  estimated  that  10,- 

000  tons  are  available  for  export.  The 
League  of  Nations  report  on  economic- 
conditions  in  Russia  indicates  these  esti¬ 
mates  are  too  high  and  that  the  total 
grain  supplies  in  Russia  are  barely  suffi¬ 
cient  to  feed  the  Russian  people. 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  three  leaders  for  home  and  commercial  grower*. 

HOWARD  17  or  PREMIER  •  DR.  BURRILL  -  LUPT0N 

A  great  trio.  Early  to  late  season,  prolific  bearersand  big 
money  makers.  Selected,  clean  plants.  Grown  on  ground 
never  before  used  for  Strawberriea.  State  inspected. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  CONOVER'S  COLOSSAL  and  PALMETTO 

The  old  reliable  varieties.  Fine,  large  roots.  $10.00  per 
1,000.  Send  for  Circular  A.  ^ 

JAY  S.  SKEHAN,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


SPECIAL 

April  Bargains 

and 

Free  Delivery 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season 
we  will  have  an  ample  supply  of 
plants  of  practically  all  varieties 
until  May  15th.  And  offer  them  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 

Here  is  a  chance  that  may  never 
happen  again  to  the  late  BUYER. 


100 

250 

1000 

PREMIER . 

$1.15 

$2.00 

$5.00 

Howard  17 . 

1.15 

2.00 

5.00 

FORD . 

1.15 

2.00 

5.00 

BIG  LATE  ,  . . . . 

1.15 

2.00 

5.00 

DUNLAP . 

1.00 

1.50 

3.50 

Dr.  Burrill . 

1.00 

1.50 

3.50 

LUPTON  LATE 

1.15 

1.50 

5.00 

EATON . 

1.50 

2.50 

.... 

GANDY . 

1.15 

2.00 

5.00 

AROMA . 

1.15 

2.00 

5.00 

BIG  JOE . 

1.15 

2.00 

5.00 

BUS-BASKET . . 

1.50 

2.50 

7.50 

World  Wonder.. 

1.50 

2.50 

7.50 

Chesapeake 

2.00 

.... 

.... 

EVERBEARING 

100 

250 

1000 

CHAMPION. . . . 

$3.00^ 

$5.00  1 

$15.00 

PROGRESSIVE 

1.50 

2.75 

8.00 

LUCKY  BOY  . . 

3.00 

5.00 

15.00 

500  plant *  at  1000  rate 


Mail  us  your  order  direct  from  this 
ad— today — enclose  M.  O.  or  register 
your  letter,  and  we  promise  prompt 
shipment  by  parcel  post  if  within 
the  3rd  Zone— all  other  Zones  Ex¬ 
press  Paid. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons  Nursery 

SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


Why  Pay  the  Thresherman 

When  you  can  do  the  work  yourself  ?  You,  no 
doubt,  have  an  engine — Why  not  invest  a  few 
hundred  dollars  and  own  a  complete  thresher 
outfit !  It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  the 

ELLIS  CHAMPION 

SIXTY-THREE  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE 
behind  these  threshers,  and  they  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  !  You  will  not  only  save  the 
price  of  the  Thresherman,  but  you  will  save 
more  grain,  and  there  will  be  no  worry  as  to 
when  the  threshing  will  he  done.  We  make 
four  sizes  and  equip  our  machines  with  all  the 
latest  improvements.  Write  for  our  catalogue. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


Rll«fl4XC  Two  years  old,  $3.75  dozen, 
UUSlIvS  postpaid,  insured  delivery, 
Opheliu,  Columbia,  Pilgrim,  Premier,  Francis  Scott  Key, 
Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  Crusader,  Madame  Butterfly.  Bloom 
from  these  bushes  won  first  prize,  Flower  Show.  New 
York  City,  1922  ;  also  March  14,  1923. 

Hardy  Chrysanthemum  plants  $1.25  dozen’ 

Honorable  Treatment  Guaranteed.  postpaid. 

REYNOLDS  FARM,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


TOMATO  PLANTS,  Ready  May  25,  $1.98  per  1  .(>00 
CABBAGE  ■’  ”  "  20,  1  75  ”  • 

A8TEK  “  ••  ••  25.  75  ••  100 

DAHLIA  ROOTS, $1  per  Doz.  All  Plants Pnstp'd. 

DAVID  RODWAY  liar tly,  Delaware 
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HAVE  SOMETHING  TO  HARVEST 
WHEN  HARVEST  TIME  COMES 


PLANT 

SELECTED 

SEEDS 


Northern-erown  seeds.  Selected  with  ex¬ 
treme  care.  Produce  unusually  well.  Are 
reasonably  priced,  too.  Try  them  this 
season.  We  make  it  easy  for  you  in  our 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 

on  Seeds  in  Packets  and  Ounces  * 

Buy  $1.00  worth  of  seeds  as  listed  in  catalog 
and  you  may  select  25  cts.  worth  additional. 
Buying  $2.00  worth  you  may  select  an 
additional  50  cts.  worth,  complimentary. 
With  $5.00  purchase,  it  is  your  privilege 
to  select  $2.00  worth  more.  Instead  of  extra 
seeds,  with  each  dollar's  worth  of  seeds, 
you  may  prefer 

Cinnamon  Bulbs 

Write  for  particulars 

These  bulbs  develop  into  beautiful,  fragrant 
climbers.  Select  your  seed  selections  from 
our  select  list  in  our  1923  CATALOG. 

_ Write  for  YOUR  free  copy  today 

*  NOTE— Special  offer  does  NOT  apply  to  seeds  In  BULK. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

Established  1858  Portland,  Maine 


QUAKER  HILL  FARM 
SEEDS 


Are  SUPERIOR  Because 


1.  Each  strain  was  developed  by  plant¬ 
breeding  experts. 

2.  They  have  averaged  highest  yields  in 
farm  bureau  and  college  tests. 

3.  Field  and  bin  inspections  by  disin¬ 
terested  persons  show  the  disease  freedom 
and  purity. 

Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Potatoes, 
Beans 

Write  for  Descriptions,  Records  and  Prices . 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER 
K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  M,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 


SILAGE  SEED  CORN 

Grown  On  Our  Own  Farms  In  Massachusetts 
and  New  Jersey 

Highest  yield  and  dry  matter  content. 
Farmers’  Corn  at  Farmers'  Prices. 

Circulars  On  Corn  Growing: — Free. 

WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY  C0„  Depl.  C.  Plaissboro,  N.  J. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 


and 

Baskets 

„  „  .  ,  .  Write  forour 

prreeUatalofrl  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country, _ 

(tew  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co„  Box  HI  New  Albany .Ind, 


Berry  Plants 
Vegetable  Roots 
Vegetable  Plants 
Flower  Plants 


Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Dew¬ 
berry,  Blackberry,  Loganberry. 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape 
plants. 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Hop,  Horseradish 
loots. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Celery, Tomato,  Parsley,  Egg 
Plant.  Onion,  Beet,  Sweet 
Potato,  Pepper  plants. 
Hollyhock,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Foxglove,  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liam,  Poppy,  Phlox  and 
other  perennials  ;  Pansy, 
Aster,  Columbine,  Salvia,  Snapdragon,  Zinnia  and  other 
annuals;  Roses,  Shrubs.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  2PLANTS  FOR  8AL.E 

Ask  for  catalog  telling  about  the  great  EARLY  FROST 
PROOF  strawberry,  HORSEY,  and  40  other  varieties.  Also 
LUOKETU  IIEWREKKY  plants,  SI  t  per  1,000. 

J.  HEIFFORD  HALL  Beld’s  Grove,  Maryland  R.  S 


CIIDCDIAD  strain  progressive  everbearing  straw- 
OlIrtlllUK  berries.  Fruit  S  MONTH8  from  planting 
until  frost.  Plants,  S3  hundred;  $18  M,  postpaid. 

OPTIMISTIC  FARM  -  Camden,  New  York 


300 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $9  po*T 

150  Senator  Dunlap,  160  Wartleld.  PAID 

HAMPTON  »,  SON,  R.  7,  Bangor.  Mich 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Big  Stem  Jersey  and  Porto  Rico  Yam,  500,  $2.00; 
1,000,  $3.00,  postpaid;  5,000  by  express,  $11.00. 
Grow  some  Yams.  You  will  like  their  appeal¬ 
ing  flavor  and  delicious  sweetness.  Send  your 
order  now  and  say  when  to  ship. 

SAWYER  BROS..  R.  D.  3,  Portsmouth.  Va. 


4,000,000  rJeno2 -ndnld  SweetPotatoPlants  Cabbage, 

Tomato,  Pepper  and  other  vegetable  plants.  Canna  Roots. 
All  fine  stock.  Catalogue  free.  M.  H.  SORGO,  Vinelssd,  H.  t. 


Gardner  Farms  Pedigreed  Potatoes 

Certified  Rural  Russets.  Selected  for  type  and 
yield  for  ten  years,  with  yield*  from  300  to  562  bu. 
per  acre.  Blue  Ribbon  on  Rural  Russets.  Also 
Sweepstakes  medal  over  all  varieties  at  Cornell 
Potato  Show,  Feb.  1923. 

C.  A.  GARDNER  &  SONS  Tully,  N.  Y . 

Certified  No.  9  Seed  Potatoes  Wayland  lUw  York 
0nred'  Russet  Rural  Seed  Potatoes  S  r'HUi»B  r8 

p.LL...  Dl-nlo  All  leading  varieties.  1,000— $8  00;  600— 
UdDUagB  rianis$i.25,  postpaid.  Satisfaetion  guaran¬ 
teed.  Tomato  plants.  May  delivery.  J.  H.  SCOTT.  Franklin,  Vs. 


Treatment  of  Forced  Plants  After 
Ftowering 

I  have  some  bulbs  which  have  finished 
blooming  and  I  would  like  to  know  how 
to  keep  them  so  that  they  will  bloom 
again  another  year.  They  are:  (1)  Cy¬ 
clamen,  (2)  Narcissus  and  jonquil,  (3) 
Easter  lilies.  Will  you  give  me  this  infor¬ 
mation  ?  MRS.  A.  M.  D. 

Florists  do  not  bloom  Cyclamen  roots 
the  second  time,  and  with  the  modern 
large-flowered  sorts  success  is  uncertain, 
though  the  original  small-flowered  type 
could  be  treated  in  this  way.  The  potted 
plants  are  sold  when  in  bloom,  to  make 
.  way  for  the  next  crop.  The  Cyclamen 
takes  a  rest  in  the  Summer,  but  must  not 
be  entirely  dried  off  like  tulips  or  hya¬ 
cinth  bulbs.  When  flowering  ceases  it 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  growing 
until  settled  warm  weather  comes,  when 
it  may  be  planted  out,  or  sunk  in  its  pot, 
in  a  garden  bed,  and  there -left  -alone  un¬ 
til  about  "September.  It  may  then  be  re¬ 
potted,  brought  inside,  and  encouraged  to 
make  active  growth.  If  a  strong  healthy 
root  it  may  give  good  results  again,  but 
the  very  highly  specialized  greenhouse 
varieties  do  not  always  respond. 

2.  If  the  Narcissus  referred  to  is  a  ten¬ 
der  sort,  such  as  Paper  White  or  Chinese 
Sacred  Lily,  we  do  not  advise  trying  to 
force  it  again.  These  are  tender  sorts 
that  do  not  succeed  outside  in  a  Northern 
climate.  If  you  wish  to  try  them,  keep 
them  growing  until  the  leaves  yellow  and 
mature,  then  let  them  dry  off  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  place,  and  when  the  foliage  is  brown 
and  dry,  shake  bulbs  out  of  the  soil  and 
store  until  Fall.  We  do  not,  however, 
feel  hopeful  of  success  in  forcing  another 
year.  The  jonquil  referred  to  is  probably 
one  of  the  hardy  yellow  trumpet  sorts. 
This  may  be  dried  off  and  ripened  as  de¬ 
scribed  above,  and  then  planted  out  in 
the  garden  in  Fall.  It  may  be  strong 
enough  to  bloom  next  year,  or  it  may  not 
bloom  until  the  year  following,  but  we 
have  many  strong  clumps  in  our  own  gar¬ 
den  that  were  established  in  this  way.  We 
do  not  advise  forcing  it  again  next  Win¬ 
ter. 

3.  When  blooming  is  over,  leave  the 
Easter  lily  in  the  pot,  giving  full  sun  and 
plenty  of  water  to  keep  it  growing.  As 
the  weather  becomes  warmer,  plunge  the 
pot  outside ;  that  is,  sink  it  in  the  soil  the 
depth  of  the  pot,  putting  a  shovelful  of 
coal  ashes  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  to 
keep  earthworms  out  of  the  pot.  Water 
regularly  until  about  August,  when 
growth  will  gradually  cease  and  the  leaves 
will  become  yellow  and  wither.  Wrater 
should  then  be  gradually  withheld  as  the 
top  dries  off.  (When  the  stem  is  dead  the 
pot  should  be  stored  in  the  cellar,  where 
it  will  not  dry  out  entirely  until  it  is  pot¬ 
ted.  In  October  shake  the  dry  earth  off 
the  bulb  and  put  in  a  clean  pot.  Appro¬ 
priate  soil  is  two-thirds  good  loam  and 
one-third  well-rotted  manure.  Put  broken 
crocks  in  the  bottom  for  drainage,  and  put 
the  bulb  in  the  middle  of  the  pot,  with 
two  inches  of  clear  space  above  it ;  barely 
cover  with  soil.  More  soil  is  added  later 
for  the  stem  roots  to  run  in.  Keep  the 
pot  in  a  cool  cellar,  or  plunged  in  a 
sheltered  place  outside,  watering  when 
needed,  until  roots  are  well  formed,  when 
it  may  he  brought  into  the  house.  Suc¬ 
cess  in  blooming  a  second  year  depends 
on  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  bulb. 


Grapes  for  Central  Michigan 

Can  you  recommend  two  or  three  extra 
early  grapes  for  a  home  garden  in  Central 
Michigan,  about  50  miles  north  of  Lans¬ 
ing?  Brighton,  Delaware,  Moore’s  Dia¬ 
mond,  Niagara  and  Concord  are  perfectly 
hardy  here,  bear  well,  and  ripen  during 
September.  We  are  anxious  to  find  some¬ 
thing  that  ripens  in  August.  Which  of 
the  newer  varieties  (any  season)  would 
you  advise  for  trial  here?  J.  H.  8. 

Crystal,  Mich. 

It  is  suggested  that  Portland,  Ontario, 
Moyer,  Lutie  and  Early  Daisy  be  tried 
for  early  maturing  varieties  in  the  home 
garden  under  Central  Michigan  condi¬ 
tions.  Other  varieties,  some  new,  that 
are  worthy  of  trial  are  Dunkirk,  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Helen  Keller,  Captivator,  Butler, 
Winchell,  Vergennes,  Worden  and  Her¬ 
bert.  One  very  desirable,  but  of  later 
season  than  the  above,  is  Regal.  This 
variety  is  a  very  heavy  producer,  and  re¬ 
quires  close  pruning.  F.  E.  G. 


Lawn  Grass  Seed  Mixture 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  suggests  the  following  grass  seed 
mixture  for  seeding  lawns: 


Kentucky  Blue  grass .  4  parts 

Red-top  .  2  parts 

Red  fescue .  1  part 

Creeping  bent .  1  part 

Perennial  rye  grass .  1  part 

White  clover .  1  part 


The  Kentucky  Blue  grass  and  the  Red- 
top  are  the  most  important  and  are  fre- 
quentlv  used  without  any  of  the  other 
grasses.  For  quick  growth,  the  perennial 
rye  and  the  White  clover  are  included  in 
the  mixture.  The  slower-growing  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  grass,  however,  makes  a 
thicker  turf  if  its  growth  is  not  checked 
by  an  acid  soil.  The  Red-top  grows  well 
on  an  acid  soil,  and.  therefore,  makes  a 
good  combination  with  the  Blue  grass. 
Red  fescue  and  creeping  bent  grow  well 
in  the  shade,  and  are  desirable  in  forming 
a  good  turf  in  the  shaded  areas  which  are 
found  in  every  lawn. 

The  rule  is  to  use  1  lb.  of  this  mixture 
to  each  200  sq.  ft.  of  lawn. 


The  Great  Jury’s  Verdict 
on  Roofings — 


Six  million  farmers  in  the  United  States — this  is  the 
Great  Jury  whose  verdict  determines  what  equipment 
and  structural  material  shall  be  used  on  the  farms  of  this 
country. 

Years  ago  this  jury  handed  down  its  verdict  on  roofings. 
That  verdict  still  stands.  Today  more  Barrett  Roofings 
are  found  protecting  America’s  farm  houses  and  farm 
buildings  than  any  other  brand. 

Barrett  Roofings  can  be  depended  on.  Year  after  year, 
through  the  thaws  and  soaking  rains  of  spring,  through 
the  scorching  heat  of  summer  suns,  through  winter’? 
snows,  they  hold  staunch  and  weather-tight. 

For  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century,  The  Barrett 
Company  has  been  recognized  as  America’s  leading  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  roofings  and  roofing  materials,  because  it  has 
consistently  maintained  the  high  quality  and  sound  econ¬ 
omy  of  Barrett  Products. 


Send  for  This  Interesting  Book — It's  Free 

“Barrett  Handbook  for  Home  Owners  and  the  Farm¬ 
er  ”  describes  the  right  roof  for  your  home,  barn,  or 
other  steep-roof  building.  Shows  how  Barrett  Roofings 
look  when  laid  and  tells  about  each  in  detail.  Also 
describes  other  useful  Barrett  Products  that  will  save 
you  money. 

a*** 

Is*  ROOFINGS 


Your  Choice  of  Six  Styles 


Everlastic  Giant  Shingles] 

These  “Giants”  for  wear 
and  service  are  handsome 
enough  for  the  expensive 
home,  economical  enough 
for  small  farm  house  or  cot¬ 
tage.  Their  weather  side  is 
mineral-surfaced  in  beautiful 
shades  of  red,  green,  or 
blue-black.  This  fadeless 
mineral  surface  resists  fire 
and  never  needs  painting. 
Their  base  is  extra  heavy 
roofing-felt  thoroughly  water¬ 
proofed.  Because  of  this  ex¬ 
tra  thick,  extra-rigid  base, 
these  shingles  can  be  laid 
right  over  the  old  roof — a 
big  saving  on  reroofing  jobs. 
Size  8  x  12^4  inches.  Are 
laid  easily  and  without 
waste. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Mineral-surfaced  in  red, 
green,  or  blue-black.  Base 


of  best  grade  roofing-felt. 
These  shingles  are  staunchly 
weatherproof,  fire  -  resisting 
and  need  no  painting.  Size 
8  x  12*4  inches. 

Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing 

The  most  popular  of  plain¬ 
surfaced  roll  roofings.  Made 
of  best  grade  roofing-felt, 
thoroughly  saturated  with 
high-grade  waterproofing  ma¬ 
terial.  Under  surface  is 
protected  by  rot-proof  sealed 
back.  Tough,  pliable,  elas¬ 
tic,  durable,  and  low  in  price. 
Easy  to  lay.  Nails  and  ce¬ 
ment  in  each  roll. 

Everlastic 

Mineral-Surfaced  Roofing 

A  beautiful  and  enduring 
roll  roofing.  Mineral-sur¬ 
faced  in  red,  green,  or  blue- 

black.  Has  rot-proof  sealed 


back.  Nails  and  cement  in 
each  roll.  Very  popular  for 
bungalows,  cottages,  garages 
and  all  farm  buildings. 

Everlastic  Multi- Shingles 

Four  shingles  to  a  strip. 
Mineral  -  surfaced  in  red, 
green,  or  blue-black.  Two 
sizes — 10  inches  and  12*4 
inches  deep,  both  32  inches 
long.  The  12}4-inch  Multi- 
Shingle,  laid  4  inches  to  the 
weather,  gives  three-ply  roof 
— the  10-inch  gives  two-ply 
roof. 

Everlastic 

Octagonal  Strip  Shingles 

Latest  development  in  strip 
shingles.  Mineral-surfaced  in 
red,  green,  or  blue-black.  Af¬ 
ford  novel  designs  by  inter¬ 
changing  red  strips  with 
green,  or  red  strips  with 
blue-black. 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us 

The  Company  ^i|J^ 

40  Rector  Street  New  York  City 

TH1  BARRETT  company,  limited,  2021  St.  Hubert  St.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 
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i  THEY  PROTECT  YOUR  PROFITS 


Copyright  1923,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co,,  Inc. 


“T wo  hours  after  l  leave  my  farm,  my  livestock  is  in  the  Omaha 
yards,  3 5  miles  away— thanks  to  QoodyearCordTruck T ires.  What 
I  save  on  shrinkage  is  profit  to  me.”—  J.B.  BENTLEY, Neola, Iowa 


HAUL  your  livestock  on  Goodyear  Cord 
Truck  Tires*  They  cushion  the  load, 
and  they  make  good  time.  They  get  your 
stock  to  market  in  best  condition.  Goodyear 
Cord  Truck  Tires  are  buoyant,  strong  and 
road-gripping.  They  are  built  to  resist  rut 
wear,  curb  wear  and  road  wear.  They  give 
you  high  mileage  at  low  tire  cost. 

The  new  beveled  All-Weather  Tread  Cord  Tire 
is  made  in  all  sizes  for  trucks  and  passenger  cars 


AUTOMOBILE  and  RADIO  BATTERIES  aVr?cenJ9’ 

We  will  Bell  you  a  battery  at  Agents’  Price,  if  we  have  no  agent  in  your  locality 
We  want  agents  and  tint  offer  Is  to  introduce  our  batteries.  Agents’ 


Radio  Batteries  Retail  Tax  Net  Price 

6-HR-7  Radio  70  Amp.  Hour  6-8  V .  $17.60  Nene  $10.7,0 

6-11  Radio  110  Amp.  Hour  6-8  V .  33.00  None  I®. 80 

We  manufacture  the  proper  battery  for  every  auto¬ 
mobile.  The  following  types  fit  most  cart. 

Auto  Batteries— 6-11  Hinsdill  6-8  V  Battery,  9  in.  long, 

7l*  in.  wide.  8Jt  in.  high.  90  days’ guarantee . .  13.00  .67  1  4.87 

6-HR-ll  Lincoln.  6  8V  Battery,  9  in.  long,  in.  wide, 

9)6  in.  high,  eighteen  months’  guarantee..., . .  39.00  .72  18.18 

WHITE  FOR  PHIOE  ON  OTlIEfl  TYPES 


LINCOLN  BATTERIES  are  manufactured  from  the  highest  grade  of  material  possible  to  obtain,  and  are 
backed  by  an  EIGHTEEN  MONTHS’  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE.  We  manufacture  Repair  Parte  for  all 
makes  of  Storage  Batteries  and  carry  a  full  line  of  Electrical  Supplier  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG, 
In  writing,  give  items  in  which  you  are  interested. 

HINSDILL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY  Established  1907  TROY.  N.  Y. 


Organized  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE. — The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  — Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  pr\  ved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1,00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Perennial  Phlox 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
the  perennial  phloxes  are  probably  the 
most  useful  of  all  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials,  says  a  writer  in  the  Florists’ 
Review.  It  is  true  they  do  not  make  such 
i  a  blaze  of  color  as  the  peonies,  whose 
;  season,  however,  lasts  only  about  six 
weeks.  They  are  less  stately  in  the  gar¬ 
den  than  the  larkspurs,  which  are  glor¬ 
ious  in  late  June  and  July,  and  give  a 
good  second  crop  later  in  the  Summer, 
and  they  lack  the  rich,  orchid-like  color¬ 
ings  of  the  iris,  which  has  a  fairly  long 
season  of  bloom  where  a  number  of 
types  are  grown.  But  the  phlox  family 
gives  flowers  from  Spring  until  late  Fall, 
where  P.  subulata,  P.  divaricata  and 
other  early-'blooming  sorts  are  grown. 

For  many  years  the  writer  has  classed 
Miss  Lingard  as  “facile  priuceps”  of  the 
entire  phlox  family,  and  no  variety  is  yet 
in  sight  to  contest  that  position  with  it. 
Here  are  some  of  its  good  qualities:  It 
flowers  early  and  persists  until  Fall ;  the 
foliage  is  of  a  dark,  glossy  green  and 
holds  its  color  until  sharp  freezing  weather 
arrives ;  the  color  is  most  pleasing ;  the 
plants  soon  grow  to  a  large  size,  and 
cuttings  are  produced  in  great  abundance, 
which  root  readily  in  either  Spring  or 
Fall.  This  variety  is,  furthermore,  a 
splendid  sort  for  forcing;  in _  fact,  the 
writer  considers  it  the  only  variety  worth 
forcing. 


Peaches  from  Seed 

I  have  quite  a  number  of  choice  peach 
pits  which  I  intend  to  plant  with  the  idea 
of  transplanting  sometime  in  the  future, 
j  I  have  no  place  of  my  own  at  present, 
!  but  hope  to  be  located  on  10  or  15  acres 
in  two  years’  time,  with  the  idea  of  at¬ 
tempting  a  commercial  poultry  plant  and 
fruit  as  a  side  line.  Pits  are  one  and  two 
years  old.  When  is  the  best  time  to 
plant?  IIow  deep  should  I  plant,  and 
how  far  apart?  What  is  the  best  kind 
of  earth  to  plant  in?  Shall  I  use  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  seed?  Is  there  anything  to 
gain  soaking  seed  in  water?  If  so,  how 
long  shall  I  soak  them?  Should  I  culti¬ 
vate  from  time  they  start  from  ground? 
How  old  should  they  be  before  transplant¬ 
ing?  When  they  are  ready  for  trans¬ 
planting,  is  pruning  necessary?  Does 
the  Government  issue  bulletin  on  small 
fruit  growing?  .  W.  B.  S. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y-. 

Some  varieties  of  peaches  come  fairly 
true  from  seed,  but  most  of  them  do  not. 
You  may  expect  as  many  different  types 
of  trees  and  as  many  different  types  of 
fruit  as  you  sow  seeds.  Peaches  are 
propagated  by  budding,  though  the  stocks 
onto  which  they  are  budded  are  propa¬ 
gated  from  seed.  However,  if  you  desire 
to  grow  the  trees  from  seed,  the  seed 
should  either  be  planted  outdoors  in  the 
Fall  or  stratified  in  sand  out.  of  doors  and 
thoroughly  wet  down.  Peach  trees  are 
usually  set  18  ft.  by  18  ft.  or  20  ft.  by 
20  ft. 

Pits  of  the  other  stone  fruits  may  be 
secured  from  canning  factories  or  from 
nursery  companies,  but  they  should  be 
used  only  from  which  to  produce  stocks 
for  propagation  purposes.  If  you  will 
write  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C.,  and  re¬ 
quest  bulletins  treating  of  the  small  fruits 
that  you  are  particularly  interested  in, 
you  will  receive  publications  that  will  be 
helpful.  H.  B.  T. 


Pruning  Plums  and  Quinces  and  Propa¬ 
gating  Grapes 

1.  I  should  like  information  about 
pimning  plum  and  quince  trees.  All  va¬ 
rieties  of  plums  that  I  have  bear  pro¬ 
fusely,  and  have  done  so  the  past  three 
or  four  years,  with  the  exception  of  the 
German  prune.  The  trees  of  the  latter 
are  unusually  healthy,  and  the  branches 
grow  very  long,  and  have  but.  few  side 
branches.  They  are  now  well  filled  with 
fruit  buds.  2.  What  is  the  procedure  in 
producing  grapevines  from  trimmings? 

J.  F.  r. 

1.  The  quince  should  be  pruned  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  keep  it  open  and  to  keep  out 
dead  and  wayward  branches,  but  other¬ 
wise  very  sparingly.  Excessive  pruning 
induces  the  development  of  succulent 
growths,  which  are  susceptible  to  fire 
blight.  The  amount  of  pruning  done  to 
plum  trees  should  also  be  moderate.  The 
Japanese  plums,  with  their  sprawling 
habit  of  growth,  will  require  heading  j 
back  to  keep  them  in  hand,  and  the  \ 
American  species  will  require  thinning  I 
out.  but  the  Domestics  or  European  ! 
plums  will  succeed  best  with  light  prun¬ 
ing.  To  the  last-named  group  belongs 
the  German  prune,  a  vigorous,  tall 
grower.  Because  of  its  habit  of  growth 
it  calls  for  a  bit  more  pruning  than  the 
other  Europeans.  We  would  suggest  that 
you  cut  hack  the  longest  branches  and 
induce  them  to  branch. 

2.  Grapevines  are  produced  from  cut¬ 

tings  as  follows:  Mature  wood  of  the 
current  season’s  growth  is  cut  in  Fall 
into  6  to  10-in.  lengths,  having  two  or 
three  buds.  The  bottom  cut  is  made 
close  to  a  bud  and  the  upper  one  some¬ 
what  above  a  bud.  The  cuttings  are  then 
buried  upside  down  in  sand.  In  the 
Spring  they  are  planted  with  the  top  bud 
level  with  the  ground.  h.b.  t. 


assurance  that  your 
dealer  is  selling  you 


A  Very  Desirable  Shirt 


u  u  v  EL.&U  1JL,  oners  you  a  range  of  Art 
Silk  Novelties  in  checks  and  stripe  effects 
in  EXCLUSIVE  Patterns. 

The  HALLMARK  Label  means  Sterling 
Quality,  Design  and  Workmanship. 

Hallmark 

SHIRTS 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  HALLMARK  Athletic 
UNDERWEAR,  SLIDEWELL  and 
MARK  TW  AIN  COLLARS 


is_Fruit  Book 

Is  FREE 

Packed  with  facts  culled 
from  33 years’  experience 
in  nursery  and  orchard. 
A  reliable  guide  to  better  fruit. 
Tells  all  about  Barnes’  hardy 
Northern -grown  Fr,uit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruits. 

You  save  money  by  ordering 
direct  from  a  long-established 
Nursery  with  a  reputation  for 
quality.  Write  for  this  Fruit 
Book  today  and  our  direct- 
from-nursery  prices.  It  al¬ 
ways  pays  to  plant  the  best. 
The  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Bex  |  Yalesville,  Conn. 


CDIIIT  TDCCC  Apple.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry 
■  nUII  I  n CEO  and  Quince.  Also  Grapes,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Asparagus. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ing  Everbearers.  '  We 

ha-re  a  fine  lot  to  offer  at  wholesale  prices. 
1ICACTADI  C  Dl  MIITC  All  kinds  grown  from  te- 
VtUC.  I  HDLC  r  LHR  I  9  lected  seed.  Get  our  price 
on  plants  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Catalog  free. 

C.  E.  FIELD  -  Sewell,  N.  J. 


THERE'S  BIG  MONEY  IN 

wMt  a  a.  The  biggest  profit  crop  you 
.1  g  I  A  Q*  can  raise.  We  have  some  of 

M  l\  X  thofineststraineof  Telephone, 
I  ,JL  Atlf  Alderman,  Thomas  I.axton 
MrnA  *  and  Gradus.  ftMI  v  *7  rn 
Per  bushel  of  66  lbs. . .  UIxLI^I.DU 
Bags  free  and  freight  prepaid  to  your  sta¬ 
tion  on  3  bushels  or  over.  Don't  buy  cheap  6eed. 
We  have  the  best  stocks  grown.  Order  now 
before  stocks  are  exhausted.  Also  write  for  low 
I  prices  on  best  grass-seerls. 

B.  F.  METCALF  A  SON,  Inc. 

202  W.  Cenesee  St.  -  -  Syracuse,  N,  V, 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crimson, 
orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with  easy 
planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  of  over 
one  hundred  magnificent  varieties . 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


50  Mixed  bulbs, 
*  SI ;  36  Named 
bulbs,  six 
colors,  81.  Guaranteed  to  blossom.  Get  colored  catalog. 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.,  WEST  MEDWAY,  MASS. 


DAHLIAS 

Up-to-date  Dahlias  and  Gladioli.  Also 
old  favorites  at  reasonable  price*. 
Free  Catalogue 

D.  V.  HOWELL,  Peconic  (L.  L),  N.  Y. 

Dahlia  Specialist 


POPULAR  GrARDEN  FLOWERS 

Choice  collection  12  different  double  Dahlias,  82.  Large 
Gladioli.  10  kinds,  25  bulbs,  $1  ;  100  for  83  SO,  prepaid. 
My  selection  will  beautify  your  home.  Catalog. 

Henry  Engel  R.  I  Flnlej  vllle,  Pa. 


heavy  Alberta  OATS 

(Weighing  46  lbs.  to  measured  bushel) 

81.35  per  bu.  of  32  lbs.  Freight,  paid  on  9  bu.  or  more- 
B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc.,  204  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


Asparagus  Roots  SELECTED 

Will  produce  good  crop  next  year.  $1  doz;  $4.75 
hundred.  Harry  E.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  New  York 


GROW  GENUINE  PEDIGREED  Washington  Asparagus 

Extra  large,  selected  roots,  816  per  1,000;  *2  per  1»0. 
Howards  No.  17  strawberry  plants,  *8  per  1.000. 

Wilfrid  Wheeler  .  Concord.  Mess. 


Washington  ASPARAGUS-ROOTS,  SEED 
Prolific.  Early.  Rust  resistant.  Send  for  price  list. 

SAMUEL  BURNLEY  -  Seekonk,  Mass. 


Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  SEED 
•4  per  lb.  Why  not  sow  the  best  ? 
LESTER  W.  BENNETT  Victor,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  seed 


Danish  Ball  Head.  Imported  direct  from  Holland. 
$2.25  lb.  postpaid. 

B.F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Inc.,  210  W.  Genesee  It,,  tyrecuse,  N.  V. 
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for  this  SpraijQ) 


You  can  get  more  days  of 
profitable  work  out  of  this 
sprayer  than  from  any  other  tool 
on  the  place.  You  won’t  neglect 
that  important  job  of  spraying, 
whitewashing  or  disinfecting, 
when  you  can  do  it  so  quickly, 
easily  and  effectively  with  a 

SsSSBANNER 

COMPflESSEPAJR  SPRAYER 

For  spraying  against  in¬ 
sects  and  fungus  on  fruit 
trees,  potatoes,  vegetables, 
gardens,  shrubs,  berries,  grapes, 
flowers;  sprays  whitewash,  paint, 
Carbola  and  disinfectants  in  poul¬ 
try  houses, stables,  barns, washes 
windows,  autos  and  buggies. 

Built  to  stand  hard  service 
and  strong  chemicals.  Heavy 
4  gallon  galvanized  steel  or  solid 
brass  tank;  2  inch  seamless  brass 
pump;  all  brass  castings.  Few 
strokes  of  pump  compresses  air 
to  discharge  contents  of  tank; 
fine  mist  or  coarse  spray;  brass 
automatic,  non-clog-nozzle  —  no 
work— just  press  nozzle  handle — 
acts  “Quick  as  Lightning.” 

Ask  your  hardware  or  imple¬ 
ment  dealer  ■ —  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  low  price;  to  avoid 
disappointment  refuse  substi¬ 
tutes;  insist  on  the  genuine  Smith 
Banner — if  he  cannot  supply  you 
write  us  for  price  catalog  of  over 
60  styles  of  sprayer. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 


[SMITH 

t SPRAYERS 


Manufacturers  of  Quality  Sprayers 
Since  1886 

70  Main  Street,  Utica,  N.Y. 

The  name  SMITH  on  a  sprayer 
is  a  guarantee  of  lasting  quality 
and  satisfaction,  or  money  back. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Fainting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

OldeBt  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1843 

0,  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Centaur  Farm  Tractor 


Most  efficient  small  farm  tractor  made.  Displaces  horse. 
Plows  7  inches  deep  in  clay  sod.  Ideal  for  cultivating, 
harrowing,  planting,  mowing  and  all  belt  work. 
Costs  but  8c  to  10c  per  hour  to  run.  Has  a  reverse. 

Four  years’  proven  perform¬ 
ance.  Liberal  terms.  Write 
today. 

The  Central  Tractor  Co. 

16  Central  Ave. 

Greenwich,  Ohio 


Triple  Tool  Adjustment 

An  Exclusive  Macultivator  Feature 


Price 


*148^ 


/.*.  ».  T'Udo 


Set  for 

average 

roui 


Special 

adjust¬ 

ments 


Straight  across 
vow 


For  variations  of 
depth  and  angle 


Patented,  adjustable 

tool  holders  on  the  Motor 
Macultivator  enable  you  to 
work  freely  and  efficiently  in 
any  form  of  plantation  and  in 
any  soil.  Macultivator  tools 
are  quickly  and  easily  adjust¬ 
able  for  width,  depth,  and 
cutting  angle  over  a  very 
wide  range  of  application. 

Macultivator  tool  adjust¬ 
ment  enables  you  to  use  the 
desired  number  of  tools  and 
to  place  them  exactly  where 
you  want  them.  Planet  Jr. 
tools  easily  attached. 

The  sturdy  dependability 
of  the  Motor  Macultivator, 
its  abundant  power  and  trou¬ 
ble-free  simplicity  make  it  a 
life-time  implement 

Write  for  Booklet  N 
THE  MOTOR 

MACULTIVATOR  COMPANY 
Toledo,  Ohio 


=®S>=  MOTORS  - 

MACULTIVATOR 

THE  ORIGINAL  LIGHT  POWER  CULTIVATOR 


Cats,  Rats  and  Birds 

On  page  583  O.  W.  of  New  York  said 
the  cat  was  no  coward.  I  cannot  blame 
her  for  not  wanting  to  be  in  such  close 
quarters.  But  we  have  caught  rats  and 
mice  in  the  small  spring  traps,  and  our 
cat  always  kills  the  mouse,  but  will  run 
away  from  the  rats.  The  cat  knows  the 
rat  is  fast,  is  not  afraid  of  the  trap,  be¬ 
cause  he  will  kill  a  mouse  in  the  same 
trap,  and  has  all  the  space  to  get  at  the 
rat  that  there  is  out  doors.  Now.  is  the 
cat  a  coward?  This  same  cat  will  catch 
and  kill  a  full-grown  red  squirrel,  which 
I  think  will  put  up  as  hard  a  fight  as  a 
rat.  But  a  cat  does  not  care  for  rat 
meat.  I  think  that  is  the  main  reason 
there  are  no  more  rat-killing  cats. 
S.  W.  K.  of  New  Jersey  has  a  splendid 
way  of  going  after  the  rats ;  wish  more 
people  were  like  him.  What  is  the  matter 
with  putting  a  small  steel  ear  tag  on  the 
cat?  It  would  be  a  mighty  mean  boy  that 
would  steal  a  cat’s  collar  to  sell,  and', 
besides,  if  the  cat  was  where  it  belonged 
it  wouldn’t  be  roaming  the  fields.  God 
put  the  hawk  and  the  owls  here  to  tend 
to  the  rats  and  mice  out  there. 

As  for  the  auto  traffic  being  responsible 
for  the  decrease  in  birds,  I  do  not  believe 
it.  We  always  had  roads,  and  the  birds 
never  did  build  in  them  and  probably 
never  will.  I  do  believe  that  the  cat  and 
its  owner,  man,  are  exterminating  all 
birds.  Why  don’t  people  put  up  bird- 
houses  for  birds?  I  don’t  like  to  see  a 
hedge  fence,  but  when  they  are  cleaned 
up  it  destroys  the  natural  home  of 
birds.  Fields  that  are  cultivated  cannot 
be  used  as  nesting  places,  so  where  will 
the  birds  nest  if  not  in  the  house  which 
we  must  build  and  keep  clean  for  them? 
Charles  P.  Shoffner  wrote  a  few  facts 
and  called  it  “Birds  or  Starvation.”  I 
wish  every  one  would  read  it.  Then  if 
you  are  in  favor  of  keeping  from  two  to 
40  cats,  I  hope  the  State  will  make  you 
pay  a  tax  on  every  one.  If  anyone  has 
a  good  cat,  he  should  be  willing  to  feed 
it  well  and  pay  a  tax  on  it.  If  the  cat 
isn’t  worth  a  tax,  kill  it.  . 

New  York.  •  sirs,  claude  hughes. 


“The  Outlaw  Cat” 

On  page  547  S.  P.  writes  of  “the  out¬ 
law  cat”  being  one  of  the  worst  enemies 
of  birds.  This  is  all  very  true,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  who  is  to  blame  for  the 
outlaw  cat?  The  outlaw  cat  is  in  nearly 
every  instance  the  abandoned  cat,  and 
those  directly  to  blame  for  it  are  the  cruel 
or  thoughtless  humans  who  move  away 
and  leave  it,  or  carry  and  “drop”  it  some¬ 
where  to  get  rid  of  it.  instead  of  having 
it  humanely  put  to  death,  and  thereby 
saved  a  usually  far  worse  fate. 

People  come  to  the  country  for  the 
Summer,  and  say  :  “Oh,  let’s  get  a  kitten 
for  the  children.”  Then  in  the  Fall 
camps  and  cottages  are  closed,  and  the 
pet  of  a  few  weeks  is  left,  its  owners 
stifling  their  consciences  with  the  excuse : 
“Oh,  well,  it  will  shift  for  itself.”  Then 
if  it  does  shift  for  itself,  who  is  the  one 
most  to  blame  for  the  birds  it  catches? 
In  many  cases  it  does  not  shift  for  itself 
successfully,  but  perishes  miserably  from 
hunger  and  exposure.  I  have  known  of 
instances  in  this  neighborhood  where  cats 
have  been  found  starving,  and  so  weak 
they  could  only  crawl  on  their  bellies,  be¬ 
seeching  food.  Just  the  other  day  a 
neighbor  across  the  street  moved  away 
and  left  a  beautiful  Angora  mother  cat 
and  two  half-grown  kittens,  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  provision  for  them  whatever, 
and  a  while  ago  one  of  our  local  phy¬ 
sicians  saw  a  boy  come  along  on  a  bicycle 
carrying  a  basket  of  kittens,  and  drop 
them  in  the  ruins  of  a  burned  building. 
Every  rural  resident  knows  how  general 
is  the  custom  of  “dropping”  unwanted 
cats  and  kittens  around,  to  find  a  home 
if  they  are  lucky  enoueh.  or  starve  to 
death  if  they  are  not.  This  is  not  only 
a  cruel  but  a  cowardly  thing  to  do.  If 
one  has  not  the  courage  to  put  an  un¬ 
wanted  animal  to  death  in  a  merciful 
way  one’s  self,  the  law  provides  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  game  pro¬ 
tector  to  do  so,  if  reported  to  him,  and 
this  is  certainly  little  enough  pains  to 
take  in  the  interest  of  humanity. 

Shooting  is  the  quickest  and  most  hu¬ 
mane  way  of  putting  an  animal  to  death, 
if  aimed  so  that  death  is  instantaneous, 
chloroforming  is  too  often  done  with 
haste  and  violence,  so  that  the  animal 
struggles  and  strangles  instead  of  having 
the  easy  death  intended. 

There  is  no  more  domestic  and  comfort- 
loving  animal  than  a  cat.  and  the  common 
supposition  that  it  readily  returns  to  a 
wild  and  self-supporting  state  is  a  great 
mistake,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  es¬ 
pecially  strong  and  hardy  individuals. 
Anyone  who  has  seen  the  pathetic  efforts 
of  a  lost  kitty  to  attach  itself  to  a  new 
home  or  owner  knows  that  it  does  not 
preferably  “return  to  the  wild.”  and  if 
this  letter  can  influence  onlv  a  few  of 
your  readers  to  give  more  thought  to  this 
much-neglected  side  of  humane  work,  it 
will  not  have  been  written  in  vain.  L.  s. 


Plenty  of  space  in  your 
pocket  for  this  compact 
model — an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  to  use  it  on 
your  farm. 
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Pictures  of  ploughing,  sowing  and  the  growth  of 
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authentic  records — you  can  date  and  title  each  film  at 
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with  a  new  convenience.  Release  the  catch,  pull  down 
the  bed  and  simultaneously  the  lens  springs  into  position. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  trip  the  shutter  and  take  the 
picture  home. 


Pictures  2  A  x  3  A  inches — Price  $13.50 
At  your  dealer  s 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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“The  crows  went  across  the  line  and 

pulled  up  the  other  man’s  corn” 

writes  J.  E.  Meyers,  of  West  Salem,  Ohio.  And  from  that  day  on  Mr.  Meyer’s 
crow  troubles  were  over,  “for,”  he  said  further,  “I  tested  your  crow  repellent, 
and  found  it  to  be  just  as  you  recommended.’’ 


“Crows  will  not  pull  corn  where  it  is 
used,”  says  W.  J.  Holt,  Milan,  N.  H. 
“Would  not  plant  corn  without  it,” 
writes  G.  Page,  Gilmanton  Iron  Works, 
N.  H. 

“Only  4  or  5  hills  pulled,”  is  the  good 
word  from  E.  Elsworth,  Lake  George, 
N.  Y. 

“Crows  give  my  corn-field  a  wide 
berth,”  says  H.  Van  Onlen,  Catskill, 
N.  Y. 


“Saves  us  from  %  to  %  of  the  crop,” 
is  the  glad  news  from  Webb  A.  iBrowne 
&  Son,  Remsen,  N.  Y. 

“Crows  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and 
tackled  my  neighbor’s,”  says  Dr.  Rea, 
Harbert,  Mich. 

“Planted  80  acres,  and  they  sure  did 
leave  it  alone,”  writes  Charles  Bow¬ 
man,  Beardstown,  Ill. 

“Did  not  take  a  stalk  that  I  saw,” 
is  the  welcome  word  from  R.  O.  Miller, 
Lucas,  Iowa. 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

is  the  one  sure  cure  for  crow  troubles.  Not  only  crows,  but  moles,  squirrels 
and  all  pests  will  leave  your  corn-field  severely  alone,  if  you  coat  your  seed- 
corn  with  it,  just  before  planting.  You  don’t  have  to  wait  for  it  to  dry,  and 
it  positively  will  not  clog  the  planter.  It  is  not  poisonous,  and  therefore  will 
not  kill  birdsi  or  animals,  but,  it  WILL  keep  your  corn-fields  free  from  damage 
that  runs  into  money  and  time,  if  you  have  to  keep  re-planting  all  the  time. 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.60.  Half  size 
can.  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock,  then 
order  direct.  Address,  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500H,  New  Britain.  Conn. 


. . . .  . . . . . . . . . 
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Health  Notes 


Notes  From  A  Sagebrush  Farmer’s  Wife 


Medical  Treatment 

Like  all  the  other  reading  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  “Health  Notes”  are  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  informing,  and  I  will  submit  my 
case  for  discussion  and  hope  to  get  some 
enlightenment.  Since  last  Fall  I  am 
troubled  with  a  coated,  smarting  tongue 
that  is  fluted  all  around.  I  am  in  doc¬ 
tor’s  care  and  take  pills  daily,  but  with¬ 
out  success  so  far.  I  am  also  troubled 
with  gases  in  my  intestines  and  always 
feel  a  fullness  after  eating.  My  head 
feels  drowsy  on  rising  in  the  morning. 
The  joints  in  my  finger  tips  begin  to  get 
little  hard  lumps.  I  am  middle-aged. 

New  York.  A.  B.  c. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  “Health  Notes”  and  hope  that 
you  will  find  something  in  them  of  value 
to  you  personally.  I  regret,  however,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  undertake  to 
diagnose  and  prescribe  for  individual 
cases.  There  are  so  many  things  to  be 
known  and  taken  into  consideration  in 
treating  any  case  that  only  a  physician 
on  the  spot  can  be  trusted  to  prescribe 
intelligently.  iWe  can  discuss  disease  in 
general  terms,  giving  some  of  the  main 
features  common  to  all,  or  to  most,  cases, 
but  each  individual  case  is  more  or  less 
a  law  unto  itself,  and  should  have  indi¬ 
vidual  treatment  by  someone  in  position 
to  ascertain  all  the  conditions  present. 
We  should  be  glad  to  prescribe,  if  it  were 
possible  to  do  so  safely  and  intelligently, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this  from  a 
distance,  and  we  must  ask  our  readers, 
in  their  own  interest,  to  obtain  the  best 
medical  advice  available  to  them  locally. 
There  are  few  cases  in  which  this  advice 
should  not  be  superior  to  any  that  we 
could  offer,  with  our  necessarily  very  lim¬ 
ited  knowledge.  M.  B.  D. 


A  Ohapter  on  Intestinal  Worms 

Your  paper  describes  all  kinds  of 
worms,  in  the  soH,  animals,  etc.,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  described  worms  in 
people,  cause  and  remedy*  if  you  will. 
I  know  of  different  cases,  but  can  they 
be  cleared  out  of  the  stomach?  One  case 
a  worm  crawled  out  of  the  person  in  bed 
at  night.  Would  they  cause  pimples  on 
the  face?  I  have  heard  people  would 
not  live  if  they  were  all  out  of  the  stom¬ 
ach.  D-  B* 

New  York. 

While  worms  have  been  dethroned  from 
their  former  high  estate  as  one  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  childhood  ills, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  children  and 
some  adults  do  harbor  worms,  and  that 
these  parasites  may  produce  at  least  part 
of  the  symptoms  generally  attributed  to 
them.  It  is  unsafe,  however,  to  assume 
that  a  child  has  worms  because  it  picks 
at  the  nose,  grinds  the  teeth,  starts  in 
its  sleep,  has  colicky  pains,  a  capricious 
appetite,  a  foul  breath,  feverish  attacks, 
dark  rings  under  the  eyes,  and  even  con¬ 
vulsions.  These  nervous  and  nutritional 
disturbances  are  more  frequently  caused 
by  debilitation  from  improper  feeding, 
hick  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  lack  of 
needed  exercise  and  other  mismanage¬ 
ment  ;  only  semi-occasionally  are  worms 
at  the  bottom  of  them.  Neither  should 
the  mucus  that  escapes  in  strings,  or  even 
masses,  from  a  child’s  bowels  be  mistaken 
for  worms,  either  whole  or  digested.  This 
mucus  is  evidence  of  art  unhealthy  con¬ 
dition  of  the  mucus  membranes  of  the 
bowels,  but  it  is  not  all  necessarily  an 
accompaniment  of  worms.  In  fact,  there 
is  but  one  indication  of  worms  that  will 
be  accepted  as  conclusive  by  careful  phy¬ 
sicians,  that  is  the  finding  of  worms  or 
their  eggs  in  the  stools.  All  other  “symp¬ 
toms”  are  untrustworthy. 

Adults,  too,  may  harbor  intestinal 
worms,  and  with  less  likelihood  of  their 
presence  being  manifested,  for  the  nervous 
system  of  an  adult  is  more  stable  than 
that  of  a  child,  and  so-called  reflex  dis¬ 
turbances  are  less  common.  But,  as  with 
the  child,  the  only  positive  evidence  of 
worms  is  worms.  No  one  should  brag  of 
the  possession  of  a  tapeworm,  and  make 
that  an  excuse  for  eating  double  his  por¬ 
tion,  unless  he  can  show  segments  of  the 
worms  that  have  actually  escaped  from 
the  intestinal  tract,  and  even  then  he  had 
better  consult  a  physician  and  get  rid 
of  his  pet  parasite.  It  may  do  him  no 
harm,  but  it  can  do  no  other  good  than 
to  confer  a  sort  of  distinction,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  make  him  a  local  authority  upon 
the  subject  of  worm  medicines. 

•  There  are  several  families  of  worms 
found,  at  times,  in  the  human  body,  but 
only  four  of  any  considerable  importance 
in  the  northern  part  of  our  country.  The 
hookworm  of  the  South  and  various 
worms  that  infest  chiefly  the  inhabitants 
of  European  countries  need  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  here.  The  common  worms  are 
two  varieties  of  tapeworm,  round  worms 
and  pin  worms.  Of  these,  the  most  im¬ 
posing  in  appearance,  though  not  the 
most  common,  are  the  tapeworms.  Coiled 
up  in  a  glass  jar  of  alcohol,  30  or  40  ft. 
of  tapeworm  certainly  make  a  great  show¬ 
ing.  but,  like  most  giants,  the  tapeworm 
isn’t  as  dangerous  as  he  looks.  He  may 
live  for  years  in  the  human  intestine 
without  creating  any  disturbance,  though 
sometimes  he  does.  The  beef  tapeworm 
is  most  often  found,  with  the  pork  tape¬ 
worm  second  in  frequency.  These  worms 
pass  a  part  of  their  lives  in  beef  and  pork 
as  “measles.”  It  is  by  eating  insuf¬ 


ficiently  cooked  "measly”  beef  or  pork 
that  they  obtain  entrance  to  the  human 
body.  Having  obtained  entrance,  they 
complete  their  development  there  and  dis¬ 
charge  segments  and  eggs  to  infect  other 
cattle  and  hogs  than  those  from  which 
they  originally  came.  The  moral  of  this 
life  history  is  obvious;  if  you  would  es¬ 
cape  the  tapeworm,  eat  no  partly  cooked 
meat. 

It  is  not  usually  a  particularly  difficult 
job  to  rid  the  body  of  a  tapeworm  ;  there 
are  several  very  efficient  drugs  for  the 
purpose.  They  need  to  be  given  under 
the  supervision  of  a  physician,  however, 
as  they  possess  poisonous  properties  when 
improperly  taken.  In  contrast  with  the 
big,  flat  segments  of  the  tapeworm’s  body, 
its  head  is  only  about  the  size  of  that  of 
a  pin,  and  this  head  is  armed  with  suck¬ 
ers,  and  in  one  variety  with  hooks,  that 
enable  it  to  cling  tightly  to  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane.  Unless  this  head  is 
dislodged  and  removed,  the  worm  will 
reproduce  itself. 

Round  worms  look  verv  much  like  angle- 
worms,  and  are  the  most  common  of  these 
intestinal  parasites.  They  are  more  com¬ 
mon  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  do 
not  usually  exist  in  very  large  numbers. 
Instances  have  been  known,  however,  of 
their  being  present  in  such  numbers  as 
to  clog  the  intestine.  They  are  taken 
into  the  body  with  polluted  water  or  con¬ 
taminated  food,  and,  like  other  worms, 
make  their  presence  known  when  they, 
or  their  eggs,  escape  from  the  bowel. 
Santonin  is  the  best  expellant.  of  round 
worms,  hut  it  also  is  a  drug  that  should 
be  prescribed  in  nroper  dosage,  and  with 
proper  precautions,  by  a  physician. 

Pinworms,  or  seatworms,  look  like  bits 
of  white  thread,  from  a  third  to  a  half¬ 
inch.  long.  They  live  in  the  lower  bowel 
and  produce  intense  itching,  with  some¬ 
times  irritation  of  adjacent  parts.  Worm 
remedies  are  given  to  drive  them  down 
in  the  bowels,  and  they  are  then  removed 
by  small  injections  of  soapy  water,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  like  injections  of  a  tea  made 
from  quassia  chips,  one  ounce  to  the  pint 
of  water.  Reinfection  is  easy,  as  children 
get  the  eggs  of  these  small  worms  under 
the  finger  nails,  in  scratching,  and  then 
transfer  them  to  their  mouths.  Only 
strict  cleanliness  of  body,  underclothing 
and  bedding  will  suffice  to  prevent  this. 
These  worms  are  sometimes  very  difficult 
to  eradicate,  especially  in  adults. 

Much  more  might  be  said  about  worms, 
but  the  above  are  a  few  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  facts  with  regard  to  the  most  com¬ 
mon  ones.  The  human  body  should  be 
kept  free  from  them  by  personal  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  care  in  the  preparation  of  foods. 
Their  eggs  are  discharged  upon  the 
ground,  where  they  may  be  eaten  in  the 
food  of  lower  animals  or  contaminate 
such  vegetables  as  are  eaten  raw.  This 
means  that  green  foods  should  be  made 
clean,  and  that  meats  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked.  More  than  that,  dirtv 
fingers  should  never  be  put  into  the 
mouth.  The  mouth,  by  the  wav,  is,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  nose,  the  portal  of  en¬ 
trance  of  nine-tenths  of  the  communicable 
diseases  that  afflict  mankind.  Contagion 
seldom  flies  through  the  air;  it  is  carried 
upon  soiled  fingers.  And  it  is  most  easily 
gotten  rid  of  by  the  plentiful  use  of  soap 
and  water.  All  families  who  wish  to  be 
known  as  belonging  to  the  real  aristocracy 
of  the  land  will  emblazon  a  cake  of  soap 
upon  their  coat  of  arms,  and  the  verv 
elect  will  have  a  barrel  of  soft  soap  in 
the  cellar.  m.  b.  d. 


Virtues  of  Lemon  Juice 

Would  you  tell  all  the  good  qualities  of 
lemon  juice?  A  friend  of  mine  was  ad¬ 
vised  by  his  doctor  to  take  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon  in  a  glass  of  cold  water 
the  last  thing  before  going  to  bed  and 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning  for  rheuma¬ 
tism  and  high  blood  pressure.  I  began 
taking  it  over  a  year  ago.  The  only  good 
feature  I  see  in  it.  I  haven’t  had  a  cold 
since  taking  it.  and  before  in  the  Winter 
Iwas  having  one  cold  after  another. 

Oanajoharie,  N.  Y.  a.  e.  s. 

Perhaps  the  best  quality  possesed  by 
lemon  juice  is  that  of  making  first-class 
lemonade,  though  real  lemon  pies,  with 
meringue,  crowd  this  indispensable  article 
of  diet  hard  for  second  place.  In  the 
old  days  of  long  sea  voyages  and  under 
conditions  of  housing  and  feeding  suffered 
at  times  by  prisoners  or  soldiers,  lemon 
juice  was  a  preventive  of  scurvy,  a  disease 
now  seldom  seen  in  adults,  though  com¬ 
mon  in  improperly  fed  infants.  Lemon 
juice  owes  its  value  to  the  presence  of 
citric  acid,  an  acid  also  found  in  straw¬ 
berries  and  other  fruits.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  citric  acid,  when  di¬ 
vorced  from  lemon  juice,  is  inferior  to 
the  whole  juice  of  the  fruit.  Lemon  juice 
is  prescribed,  as  you  suggest,  for  sufferers 
from  “rheumatism,”  and  frequently  with 
good  results.  It  is  a  source  of  one  of 
the  needed  vitamines,  is  a  good  fruit 
juice  for  those  with  whom  it  agrees  and 
who  need  this  addition  to  their  diet.  and. 
when  taken  with  a  liberal  quantity  of 
water,  encourages  the  consumption  of 
that  often  neglected  beverage.  In  view 
of  its  many  good,  and  few  bad.  qualities, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  “handing  a  lemon” 
to  anyone  could  have  ever  become 
synonymous  with  doing  him  a  disfavor. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ice  Ckeam  and  Butter. — We  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  delightful  Spring  after  a  mild,  open 
Winter.  Idaho  should  be  famous  for  her 
climate.  Her  occasional  high  wind  is  her 
only  drawback,  and  the  past  year  has  been 
singularly  free  from  winds.  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  Winter,  but  the  children  have 
grumbled  considerably  over  the  lack  of 
skating.  We  had  a  deep  ice  pit  dug.  and 
the  next  day  Srring  was  here,  and  the 
little  ice  that  had  been  on  the  canal  was 
gone  in  a  morning  of  warm  sunshine. 
Some  farmers  went  as  far  as  Wilson’s 
Lake  and  got  ice  on  hayracks,  but  we 
decided  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
for  us.  So  we  shall  have  to  buy  our  ice 
this  Summer,  and  can  have  ice  cream  not 
oftener  than  once  a  week  in  consequence, 
since  we  do  not  go  to  town  oftener  than 
that  for  supplies.  We  have  so  much  de¬ 
licious  cream  that  we  had  hoped  for  a 
different  arrangement.  Freezers  at  $9 
should  be  put  to  use.  And  that  reminds 
me  that  my  ice  cream  freezer  is  in  almost 
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constant  use.  I  wonder  if  anyone  else, 
besides  myself,  uses  an  ice  cream  freezer 
to  churn  in?  It  makes  th£  best  churn  I 
ever  had.  It  is  my  habit  to  put  enough 
cream  in  the  freezer  for  the  amount  of 
butter  I  want,  usually  two  gallons  at  a 
time,  allow  to  sour  slightly,  test  with  a 
thermometer.  If  too  cold,  one  may  pour 
warm  water  around  the  freezer,  in  the 
wooden  bucket,  and  if  too  warm,  the 
same  may  be  done  with  cold  water.  The 
butter  comes  quickly,  may  be  washed  in 
the  freezer,  and  also  worked  there.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  I 
ever  made. 

Sugar  Beets. — The  two  men  and  the 
boy  are  working  hard  putting  in  the 
crops.  We  now  have  nearly  all  our  sugar 
beets  in.  'Strangely  enough,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  the  farmers  to  plant  sugar 
beets,  while  they  are  all  ready  to  take  a 
chance  on  potatoes,  the  most  unreliable 
crop  we  have  as  to  yield  and  price.  On 
tlfe  other  hand,  we  made  $82.33  per  acre 
clean  profit  ou  our  beets  this  year,  and 
we  have  not  yet  received  the  final  bonus 
on  them.  It  is  a  crop  whose  payment  is 
guaranteed  ;  in  fact,  by  all  odds  the  best 
crop  a  farmer  here  can  put  into  the 
ground.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  a 
prettier  crop  than  the  one  we  had  last 
year — enormous  beets,  a  perfectly  clean 
field  of  them  reaching  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see.  We  averaged  18  tons  to  the 
acre. 

Lettuce. — Last  year  the  farmers  of 
Idaho  plunged  into  lettuce  growing. 
Idaho  has  an  ideal  climate  for  lettuce, 
especially  can  Fall  lettuce  be  successfully 
grown.  I  have  served  head  lettuce  grown 
in  my  garden  on  my  Thanksgiving  table, 
having  brushed  the  heavy  snow  from  the 
heads,  and  stored  in  the  cellar  like  cab¬ 
bage.  There  was  an  over-abundant  crop 
last  year,  and  the  farmers  around  Nampa 
lost  $40,000  on  their  lettuce  crop.  I  was 
all  for  growing  head  lettuce,  being  suc¬ 
cessful  myself  in  its  cultivation,  but  after 
last  year’s  experience,  I  am  saying  noth¬ 
ing. 

Live  Stock. — This  is  beginning  to  be 
a  cow  country,  and  with  reason.  Unless 
we  get  cows  into  this  country  we  may  as 
well  leave,  for  we  are  going  to  be  forced 
out.  There  are  2.000  more  cows  just 
now  in  this  part  of  Idaho  than  there  were 
one  year  ago.  All  the  farmers  around 
here  pay  their  runnning  expenses  with 
their  cream  checks.  Chickens  and  hogs 
follow  logically.  If  everybody  ate  eggs 
after  the  manner  of  Warren  G.  Noggle, 
a  student  at  the  State  University,  there 
would  be  profit  in  chicken-raising.  On 
Easter,  in  an  egg-eating  contest,  this 
young  man  ate  31  soft-boiled  eggs.  He 
won.  However,  his  feat  was  not  an  ex¬ 
pensive  one,  for  eggs  are  now  only  13 
cents  a  dozen.  Intrinsically  they  are 
worth  more,  but  that  is  all  the  grocery 
man  will  give  the  farmer’s  wife.  We 
are  trying  an  experiment  this  year,  one 
which  I  have  hitherto  condemned.  We 
have  some  very  good  purebred  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  which  we  are  crossing 
with  some  purebred  Leghorns.  Both 


strains  cannot  be  beaten  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  have  both  sprung  from  prize 
chickens.  Our  Leghorns  beat  our  Ply 
mouth  Rocks  completely  in  egg-laying, 
but  the  Plymouth  Rocks  are  big,  hand¬ 
some  birds.  We  may  find,  to  our  sorrow, 
that  we  have  no  flock  at  all  in  the  end, 
but  there  is  fun  in  experimenting. 

Tree-planting. — There  is  a  movement 
on  foot  to  have  the  farmers  plant  more 
trees.  One  of  our  leaders  in  all  agricul¬ 
tural  movements  for  the  betterment  of 
the  farmers  here  advises  planting  Caro¬ 
lina  or  Lombardy  poplars,  or  the  Amer¬ 
ican  or  golden  willows.  Besides  the  civ¬ 
ilizing  effect  of  trees  in  a  desert  country 
such  as  ours,  we  need  windbreaks  badly 
along  the  west,  for  our  prevailing  wind 
is  from  the  west.  If  we  had  such  wind¬ 
breaks,  the  moisture  would  be  conserved 
and  there  would  not  be  need  of  so  much 
irrigation.  After  the  temporary  trees 
have  formed  a  windbreak,  evergreens  may 
be  planted  ifor  permanent  windbileak. 
Eastern  farmers  could  hardly  believe  how 
completely  treeless  we  are — the  trees  so 
few  and  so  young  as  to  be  almost  unno- 
ticeable. 

Caravan  Settlers. — There  may  be 
farmers  among  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  who 
remember  .  the  automobile  caravans  of 
Eastern  city  people  who  came  out  here 
to  Idaho  and  settled  on  what  was,  and  is, 
known  as  the  Roseworth  Tract.  1  re¬ 
ceived  many  letters  from  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
at  the  time  from  people  who  contemplated 
accompanying  these  caravans.  Invariably 
I  discouraged  them  from  undertaking 
such  a  project — that  of  goimr  on  sag<  - 
brush  land  at  $1.25  an  acre,  with  poor 
water  rights,  and  across  an  impassable 
<  any  on  from  the  nearest  town.  I  learned 
today  that  the  last  member  of  those  cara¬ 
vans  has  deserted  the  tract.  Poor  city 
People,  coming  out  to  the  blare  of  bands 
and  the.  welcoming  of  the  mayors  of 
cities,  with  their  dreams  of  wealth  won 
from  the  land !  All  their  good  money 
gone,  they  have  melted  away,  with  what 
disappointment  and  hardships  can  be  im¬ 
agined. 

State-owned  Warehouses.  —  One  of 
the  greatest  pieces  of  legislation  that  ever 
took  place  in  the  State  of  Idaho  was  ac¬ 
complished  this  year.  We  are  to  have  a 
State-owned  warehouse.  There  was  a  ter¬ 
rific  fight  in  the  Legislature  about  this 
bill,  and  loud  cries  from  the  opposition 
of  “Bolsheviks.”  “Socialists,”  etc.,  but 
there  was  one  influential  man  behind  it, 
a  Republican  whose  far-sightedness  was 
greater  than  that  of  most  men,  and  he 
practically  compelled  the  success  of  the 
measure.  After  it  had  passed  both  houses, 
fighting  its  way  by  inches,  it  was  said 
that  the  Governor  was  about  to  veto  it. 
That  he  did  not  do  so  was  owing  entirely 
to  this  one  man.  This  warehouse  will 
mean  a  great  thing  for  the  farmers  of 
Idaho,  and  is  the  first  step  in  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  things  which  they  need.  The 
farmers  did  not  bring  it  to  pass,  for  as 
yet  we  have  not  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Legislature,  but  we  care  not  how  we 
obtain  justice,  whether  from  old  party 
members  or  not,  just  so  we  do  get  what 
is  right. 

Farm  Help. — Farm  help  is  very  scarce 
this  year.  One  of  our  acquaintances  has 


As  Our  Farm  Looked  When  We  Came 

to  pay  $85  a  month  and  supply  the  hired 
hand’s  family  with  garden  spot,  butter, 
cream  and  milk.  We  pay  only  $65,  but 
in  this  case  the  man  had  been  wanting 
to  work  for  my  husband  for  a  long  time. 
Many  farmers  around  us  are  unable  to 
get  any  kind  of  help.  This  ought  to  be 
the  opportunity  for  the  “flapper  farmer,” 
if  there  is  such  a  being.  One  of  our  most 
satisfaetorv  hands  last  Summer  was  a 
17-year-old  girl,  daughter  of  the  widow 
school  teacher. 

ANNIE  PIKE  GREENWOOD. 

Jerome  Co.,  Idaho. 


Pneumonia  is  responsible  for  more 
deaths  in  this  country  each  year  than  any 
other  disease,  according  to  officials  of 
the  .United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
It  is  estimated  that  pneumonia  exacts 
an  annual  toll  of  between  13,000  and 
14,000  lives.  There  has  been  a  pro* 
uounced  decrease  in  deaths  from  pneu-1 
monia  as  well  as  every  other  disease 
within  the  last  20  years.  Twenty  years 
ago  1S0.5  persons  in  every  100,000  died 
yearly  of  pneumonia,  while  at  present 
only  123.6  persons  die  from  it. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Plan  for  Water  Supply 

What  kind  of  a  pump  is  needed  to 
elevate  water  to  reservoir,  as  shown  in 
diagram,  size  of  pipe,  and  the  best  place 
to  put  pump?  Also  height  above  house 
necessary  for  reservoir  to  furnish  water 
by  gravity  to  ground  floor  of  house.  I 
have  gasoline  engine  with  plenty  of  power 
for  pump.  I  would  also  like  specification 


the  number  of  gallons  required  by  7.5 
will  give  the  approximate  number  of  cubic 
feet  necessary  for  storage  in  the  tank. 

Increasing  Speed  of  Saw 

I  have  an  engine,  1*4  li.p..  with  4-in. 
pulley,  making  450  r.p.m.  I  wish  to 
hitch  to  a  line  shaft  and  run  my  ripsaw 
1.000  r.p.m.  What  size  pulleys  should  I 


on  how  to  construct  concrete  reservoir.  I 
expect  to  construct  a  rather  small  one — 
say  about  1,500  or  2,000  barrels,  against 
side  hill,  and  have  it  covered  to  keep  out 
dirt  and  leaves.  c.  o.  L. 

Craryville,  N.  Y. 

If  the  lift  and  horizontal  distances  are 
as  shown  in  your  sketch,  a  pump  can  be 
installed  at  the  house  which  will  raise  the 
water  from  the  spring  and  deliver  it  at 
the  storage  tank.  However,  the  vertical 
distance  shown  (20  ft.)  is  approaching 
the  maximum  practical  suction  distance, 
and  coupled  with  the  friction  of  the 
horizontal  pipe  makes  it  necessary  to 
measure  the  distance  carefully  and  de¬ 
termine  that  it  is  within  the  suction  range 
(20  to  25  ft.)  before  plans  are  made  to 
use  a  pump  at  the  house.  If  the  distance 
proves  to  be  much  greater  than  this  the 
pump  would  have  to  be  placed  at  the 
spring,  or  at  least  far  enough  down  the 
slope  to  come  within  suction  distance  of 
the  water. 

A  compact  double-acting  power  pump 
will  give  the  best  results,  as  due  to  the  dou¬ 
ble-acting  operation  the  flow  of  water  is 
made  steady  in  the  suction  pipe,  and  the 
actual  velocity  is  thus  made  lower,  les¬ 
sening  the  friction  due  to  flow.  However 
any  good  force  pump  fitted  with  an  under¬ 
ground  connection  to  the  storage  tank 
and  a  windmill  head  for  the  attachment 
of  a  pumping  jack  and  power  can  be 
used.  If  a  pump  of  this  type  is  used  a 
vacuum  chamber  made  from  a  short 
length  of  large  pipe,  coupled  to  the  suc¬ 
tion  line  at  the  upper  end,  will  make  the 
pump  work  better.  A  foot  valve  placed 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  line  will  also  be 
a  help  in  the  operation  of  the  pump.  If 
the  suction  line  is  not  laid  below  the 
danger  of  freezing  this  valve  will  have 
to  be  opened  in  the  Winter  to  permit  the 
line  to  drain  after  pumping. 

Use  pipe  of  the  size  for  which  the 
pump  is  fitted,  the  3x5-in.  pump  using 
1^4-in.  pipe  and  supplying  12  gallons  per 
minute  when  operated  at  a  crankshaft 
speed  of  41  r.p.m  The  size  of  pump  to 
use  would  of  course  depend  upon  the 
quantity  of  water  furnished  by  the  spring, 
as  it  would  be  useless  to  install  a  pump 
that  would  pump  water  faster  than  it 
could  be  supplied  by  the  spring.  If  the 
spring  has  a  good  flow,  a  ram  could  be 
used,  which  would  attend  to  the  water 
supply  automatically. 

Y'ou  do  not  say  for  what  purpose  the 
water  is  to  be  used,  but  intimate  that  it 
is  for  household  use  only.  If  this  is  so,  it 
would  seem  that  a  2.000-barrel  reservoir 
is  much  larger  than  you  need.  A  reser¬ 
voir  holding  2,000  barrels  of  water  of 
31  %  gallons  each  would  have  to  be 
nearly  30x30x10  ft.  deep  and  would  cost 
very  much  to  construct.  A  faucet  dis¬ 
charging  at  the  rate  of  three  gallons  per 
minute,  an  average  rate  of  discharge, 
would  have  to  run  constantly  day  and 
night  for  over  two  weeks  to  empty  this 
tank. 

A  family  of  six  will  require  around  five 
barrels  of  water  daily  for  all  purposes 
and  as  an  engine  is  to  be  used  for  pump¬ 
ing  a  reserve  supply  sufficient  for  one  day 
is  all  that  is  required,  making  a  10-barrel 
tank  large  enough  for  household  use.  A 
rectangular  tank  made  4x4x4  ft.  deep  will 
hold  about  15  barrels,  which  is  amply 
large.  A  tank  of  this  size  can  be  made 
from  a  Ix21/4x4  mixture  of  clean  well- 
graded  sand,  screened  gravel  and  cement, 
well  mixed  and  carefully  placed.  The 
possibility  of  shrinkage  or  settlement 
cracks  is  lessened  by  the  use  of  wire  or 
iron  rod  reinforcement  in  the  sides  and 
bottom.  The  top  can  be  covered  with  a 
l’einforced  concrete  slab  provided  with  a 
man-hole,  and  the  tank  buried  to  keep  the 
water  cool  in  Summer  and  above  the 
freezing  point  in  Winter. 

Where  the  distance  separating  the 
storage  tank  from  the  house  is  small,  as 
it  appears  to  be  in  this  case,  an  elevation 
of  iO  ft.  above  the  highest  faucet  will 
give  a  satisfactory  flow  of  water  for 
household  use.  If  it  is  desired  to  supply 
water  for  stock  from  the  same  reservoir, 
provision  can  be  made  for  from  10  to  IS 
gallons  daily  per  cow.  approximately  12 
gallons  each  on  an  average,  and  the  size 
of  the  tank  made  accordingly.  Dividing 


use?  Can  I  increase  the  speed  without 
a  larger  pulley  on  engine?  If  I  use  a 
larger  pulley  on  engine,  how  can  I  figure 
the  speed  ?  H.  H.  o. 

Marcellus.  N.  Y. 

From  the  size  of  your  engine.  (IV2  h.p.) 
it  is  probable  that  the  saw  you  intend  driv¬ 
ing  is  a  small  one,  and  if  so,  1,000  r.p.m. 
is  rather  too  slow  for  it.  The  standard 
speed  for  a  circular  ripsaw  is  about  10,000 
ft.  rim  speed  per  minute ;  that  is,  if  the 
saw  were  to  roll  freelv  on  the  floor  at  the 


rate  at  which  it  is  revolving  it  would 
travel  10.000  ft.,  or  nearly  two  miles,  in 
a  minute.  To  attain  this  speed  a  12-in. 
saw  will  have  to  make  3,200  r.p  m.,  a  10- 
in.  saw.  3,020.  and  an  8-in.  saw.  4,000 
While  the  above  is  the  standard  speed 
saws  will  work  satisfactorily  if  run  some¬ 
what  slower. 

Assuming  that  you  are  using  a  12-in. 
saw  and  that  it  carries  a  3-in.  pulley  on 
the  mandrel,  you  can  secure  a  speed  of 
3,000  r.p.m.  for  the  saw  by  using  a  10-in. 
pulley  on  the  engine,  running  at  450 
r.p.m.,  and  belting  this  to  a  6-in.  pulley 
on  the  jack  shaft.  This  will  drive  the 
jack  shaft  at  750  r.p.m.,  as  when  two 
pulleys  are  connected  by  a  belt  the  speed 
of  the  driver  times  its  diameter  will  equal 
the  speed  of  the  driven  times  its  diameter. 
Belting  from  a  12-in.  pulley  of  the  jack 
shaft  to  a  3-in.  pulley  on  the  saw  mandrel 
will  drive  the  saw  at  the  required  speed 
of  3.000  r.p.m. 

With  a  small  power  like  this  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  belt  direct  where  possible,  as  each 
shaft  turned  uses  power  that  might  bet¬ 
ter  be  applied  at  the  saw.  If  the  mandrel 
has  an  end  pulley  or  if  the  position  of 
the  saw  is  such  that  the  belt  can  run  to 
the  center  pulley  of  the  mandrel  without 
interfering  with  the  table,  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  belt  direct  from  the  balance  wheel 
of  the  engine  to  the  mandrel  of  the  saw. 
If  the  engine  carries  a  20-in.  balance 
wheel,  the  same  speed  would  be  obtained 
at  the  saw  as  with  the  jack  shaft  and 
pulleys  described. 


Manufacturing  Cement  Blocks 

#  Another  man  and  myself  are  talking  of 
going  into  the  cement  block  business  to¬ 
gether.  He  has  a  good  sand  and  gravel 
bank  of  very  nice  quality.  Tlio  propo¬ 
sition  is  that  he  will  furnish  sand  and 
gravel,  building,  machinery  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  tools,  and  deliver  the  blocks.  I  am 
to  furnish  cement  and  do  the  work.  We 


are  to  divide  the  profits  equally.  Cement 
costs  about  80c  a  sack.  How  much  ce¬ 
ment  will  it  take  for  one  block?  What 
proportion  of  cement,  sand  and  gravel 
would  be  the  best  mixture  for  same?  1 
would  like  all  the  details  on  cement  blocks 
and  cement  block  machinery.  C.  L. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Blocks  of  this  kind  are  made  in  s<> 
many  different  sizes  and  shapes  and  with 
such  \videly  varying  openings  that  it  is 
impossible  to  state  definitely  the  quantity 
of  cement  required  per  block.  Aside  from 
the  above  factors,  blocks  are  mado  from 
many  different  mixtures  for  different  pur¬ 
poses,  some  rich  in  cement  and  some 
made  from  leaner  mixtures.  Sometimes 
they  are  faced  ;  that  is,  a  rioher  material 
used  for  the  outside  of  the  block  than  is 
used  in  the  remainder.  All  of  these  things 
makes  the  quantity  of  cement  required 
per  block  quite  variable.  However,  a 
common  size  is  8x8x16  in.  long.  With 
this  size,  assuming  that  one-third  of  the 
volume  of  the  block  is  taken  up  by  the 
spaces  left  by  the  core,  that  a  %j-in.  face 
made  from  a  mortar  mixed  in  the  propor 
tion  of  one  part  cement  to  two  parts  sand 
is  used,  and  that  the  balance  of  the  block 
is  made  from  a  mixture  made  up  of  one 
part  cement,  three  parts  sand  and  four 
parts  fine  gravel,  you  may  expect  to  get 
from  10  to  12  blocks  per  sack  of  cement. 

The  cost  of  the  cement  is  by  no  means 
the  whole  cost  of  the  block,  however.  A 
satisfactory  block  must  be  well  made  of 
good  material  and  properly  cured.  Then, 
too.  a  local  demand  for  the  product  is 
essential  for  success,  because  of  the  cost 
of  transportation  due  to  weight.  Usually 
the  cement  block  business  is  conducted 
by  someone  who  has  had  experience  in 
the  handling  of  cement,  so  that  he  has 
rather  a  good  idea  of  what  he  is  getting 
into  when  starting  the  work.  Would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  visit  a  plant  making  blocks 
and  cement  products  and  study  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  first  hand. 


Nash  Leads  the  World  in  Motor  Car  Value 


Six  Touring  Model 

Five  Passengers 

$1240 

f.o.b.  Factory 


Five  Disc  Wheels  and  Nash  Self- 
Mounting  Carrier ,  $25  additional 


This  Nash  Six  Touring  model  for  five  people  was 
designed  to  serve  farmers.  It’s  a  wonderful  performer, 
with  generous  passenger  capacity,  built  stoutly  and 
solidly  down  to  the  last  detail.  Two  stalwart  cross¬ 
members  of  tubular  type  reinforce  the  rigidity  of 
the  frame.  And  Nash  engineers  have  carried  the 
motor  and  carburetor  refinement  to  a  point  where 
the  car  comes  close  to  the  gasoline  mileage  of  a 
four-cylinder  model. 

FOURS  and  SIXES 

Prices  range  from  $915  to  $2190,  f.  o.  b.  factory 

- ■  -■  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  .  _ ...  _ — ^ —— ^rnrnmjmm M 

The  N  ash  Motors  Company,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

(1423) 
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Market  New 


Review  of  New  York  Produce  Market 

•  Sui»i>lled  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Barreled  apple  receipts  for  the  New 
York  market  for  the  week  were  lighter  by 
about  45  carloads  than  for  the  week  pre¬ 
vious,  but  shipments  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  were  heavier,  due  largely  to  a  freer 
movement  from  New  York  State.  Bald¬ 
wins,  Ben.  Davis  and  Northern  Spys  were 
the  principal  varieties.  Greenings  were 
scarce.  Trading  was  quiet  on  fruit, 
which  showed  much  scald  or  was  other¬ 
wise  defective,  and  the  comparatively  few 
fancy  apples  offered  were  readily  taken. 
Strawberries  are  coining  from  as  far 
north  as  North  Carolina,  but  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  good  fruit  were  limited,  and  tin; 
market  has  showed  a  little  improvement 
during  the  past  week.  Asparagus  con¬ 
tinues  to  arrive  freely  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  California,  and  price  levels  were 
barely  sustained.  No  asparagus  has  yet 
been  received  from  New  Jersey,  although 
some  growers  have  begun  cutting  in  a 
small  way.  Texas  Bermuda  onions  have 
begun  to  come  in,  but  the  quality  so  far 
this  season  has  been  disappointing,  and 
they  have  worked  out  slowly.  Receipts 
of  old  onions  were  light,  and  anything  at 
all  attractive  could  readily  be  disposed  of. 
Sweet  potatoes  have  at  last  showed  some 
signs  of  activity,  after  a  Winter  of  low 
prices.  Receipts  were  light  and  there  has 
been  considerable  movement  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  past  few  weeks.  Potatoes, 
after  selling  for  several  weeks  on  a  _gen- 
erally  firm  market,  eased  off  about  25c  a 
sack,  due  to  heavier  supplies.  According 
to  government  reports,  of  4o0  carloads 
received  in  New  York  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  April  23,  183  carloads  originated  in 
Maine,  50  in  Long  Island,  45  in  New 
York  State,  and  Wisconsin  and  Idaho 
shipped  61  and  69  carloads  respectively, 
there  being  in  all  about  15  States  repre¬ 
sented.  Only  15  carloads  of  new  pota¬ 
toes  came  from  Florida,  compared  with 
nearly  200  carloads  for  the  same  week  a 
year  ago.  As  near  as  intending  plantings 
ran  be  estimated,  a  probable  decrease  in 
acreage  of  0  per  cent  for  the  United 
States;  New  Jersey’s  decrease  is  estimat¬ 
ed  at  35  per  cent,  Virginia  9  per  cent.  7 
per  cent  for  Maine,  and  0  per  cent  for 
New  York  State  and  Wisconsin.  South 
Carolina  is  shipping  the  bulk  of  the  new 
cabbage,  but  the  movement  has  equaled 
only  about  one-half  last  year’s  shipments, 
but  prices  received  for  North  Carolina 
stock  is  about  double  tlmr  received  last 
year  at  this  time.  Spinach  has  been  ir¬ 
regular,  light  arrivals  early  in  the  week 
causing  a  strong  market,  but  heavy  ar¬ 
rivals  later  caused  a  drop  in  prices  of 
about  $1  a  barrel.  Southern  lettuce  sold 
fairly  when  good,  and  far  ‘Western  lettuce 
held  firm.  Kale  was  draggy  and  State  old 
carrots  very  slow.  Among  the  imports 
last  week  were  the  equivalent  of  two  car¬ 
loads  of  grapes  from  Argentine  and  Chile. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  has  been  an  unsettled 
one.  Receipts  of  nearby  eggs  were  fairly 
liberal  and  the  market  was  generally 
quiet,  with  prices  showing  but  little 
change.  Many  New  York  State  eggs 
in  large  lots  \vere  reported  as  selling 
around  32c,  although  some  fancy  stock 
brought  4  or  5c  a  dozen  more,  and  extra 
fancy  New  Jersey  eggs  sold  up  to  39 %c  a 
dozen.  The  consumptive  demand  for  fresh- 
gathered  eggs  was  not  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  receipts  of  regular  packed  eggs 
were  not  heavy,  and  the  market  held 
fairly  steady.  Trading  was  rather  active 
on  storage  packed  stock  early  in  the 
week,  but  reports  of  increased  production 
in  some  of  the  Western  States,  more  lib- 
eral  receipts  and  unsettled  conditions  in 
the  Chicago  market  affected  the  local  mar¬ 
ket,  and  there  was  a  silght  decline  in 
prices.  Cold  storage  holdings  in  New 
York  warehouses,  according  to  govern¬ 
ment.  reports,  show  a  shortage  of  about 
170.500  cases,  compared  with  last  year's 
holdings  on  the  same  date.  The  amount 
of  eggs  put  into  public  warehouses  in 
New  York  to  date  is  equal  to  nearly  the 
combined  inputs  of  the  Boston,  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia  dealers. 

Live  poultry  offerings  were  heavy  last 
week  and  some  concessions  were  made  in 
order  to  meet  the  situation.  Live  broilers 
declined  about  5c  per  Jb.,  best  colored 
stock  selling  at  60  to  65c  per  lb.  on_  the 
24»h.  There  was  a  preference  for  light- 
w eight  fowl,  and  dealers  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  moving  heavy  stock.  The  few 
chickens  from  the  old  crop  thal  were  re¬ 
ceived  met  a  good  demand,  and  old  roost¬ 
ers  were  scarce  and  market  firm.  Long 
Island  Spring  ducks  moved  slowly.  The 
demand  for  fresh-killed  poultry  was  only 
fair,  and  with  increased  receipts  the  mar¬ 
ket  weakened  on  fowl.  Very  few  Sprint' 
broilers  were  offered,  as  shippers  realized 
that  it  was  more  profitable  to  ship  the 
broilers  alive.  Holdings  of  dressed  poul¬ 
try  in  cold  storage  continues  to  be  heavy, 
reports  for  April  23  for  New  York  show¬ 
ing  over  21.500.000  lbs.  on  hand,  com¬ 
pared  with  17,200,000  lbs.  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Very  little  activity  was  shown  in  the 
hay  market.  Arrivals  were  fairly  liberal, 
and  with  some  accumulations  the  market 
eased  ofi  about  $1  per  ton  during  the 
week.  The  rye  straw  market  was  firm, 
due  to  a  scarcity  of  this  product.  The 
market,  however,  is  sensitive,  and  a  few 
extra  carloads  dumped  onto  the  market 


all  at  once  will  usually  cause  a  material 
change  in  prices.  Oat  straw,  slow. 

B.  \v.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  C1TY-KNDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c ;  roasts,  lb.,  8-14c ; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c;  round  steak, 
lb.,  23c;  sirloin  steak,  round,  24c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  3,0c;  veal 
hocks,  lb.,  18c;  sliced  ham,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
loin,  lb.,  25c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  28c;  frank- 
forts,  lb.,  20c;  fresh  ham,  lb.,  32c;  rab¬ 
bits,  live,  lb.,  25c;  dressed,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  poultry — Chickens,  lb..  35c;  fowls, 
lb.,  33c;  geese,  lb..  32c;  ducks,  lb.,  32c; 
day  old  chicks,  each,  18-20c. 

Dressed  poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  40c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  38c;  ducks,  lb.,  36c. 

Eggs,  extra  white  and  brown,  29e; 
duck  eggs,  35c;  milk,  qt.,  10<-;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;  skim  milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  80c;  creamery  butter,  fancy  prints, 
lb.,  54c;  best  dairy,  lb.,  53c;  dairy  in 
jars,  lb.,  52c ;  cheese,  cream,  lb.,  32c ; 
cottage  cheese,  roll,  5c. 

Pie  apples,  peck,  50c ;  apples,  bu., 
$1.75;  asparagus,  bunch,  20c;  beans,  lb., 
12%c;  beets,  lb.,  3c;  carrots,  lb.,  4c; 
cabbage,  lb.,  4c;  celery,  bunch.  10- 12c ; 
cauliflower,  each,  15c;  cucumbers,  3  for 
25c;  parsnips,  lb.,  4 c;  peppers,  doz..  35c; 
potatoes,  peck,  30c;  bu.,  $1.10;  dande¬ 
lion  greens,  lb.,  10c ;  rhubarb,  lb.,  I0<; ; 
radishes,  bunch,  8c;  lettuce,  head.  30c; 
3  for  25c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  green,  bunch, 
30c;  new  cabbage,  lb.,  10c;  sauerkraut, 
qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  peek,  40c ;  vegetable 
oysters,  bunch,  10c. 

Maple  syrup,  gal..  $2.75;  maple  sugar, 
lb.,  35c:  popcorn,  3  lbs.  for  25c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5e;  honey,  card,  22c; 
strained,  18c :  walnuts,  qt.,  15c. 

Flowers- — Hyacinths,  pot,  25-35e  ;  large 
pots,  75c-$l.  ;  tulips,  pot,  35-75e. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  ll-12c;  heavy,  lb., 
9-lle;  veal,  lb.,  32- 14c;  mutton,  lb., 
20-25e;  lamb,  lb.,  30c;  beef,  lb.,  6-7c. 

Live  poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  25-35c; 
chickens,  lb.,  25-35c;  fowls',  lb.,  25-35c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c;  guinea  hens,  each,  75c-$l. 

Dressed  poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  50c; 
chickens,  lb.,  45-50e;  fowls,  lb.,  45c; 
geese,  lb.,  45-50e;  rabbits,  lb.,  40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50-55c;  eggs,  2S-30c;  duck 
eggs,  40c;  Italian  cheese,  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $l-$3 ;  beans,  bu.,  $4-$G; 
beets,  bu.,  $1-$1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  60-75c; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  75c-$l ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  80e-$1.25;  garlic,  lb.,  10c; 
honey,  qt.,  65-75c ;  cap,  20-25c ;  lettuce, 
leaf,  box,  $2-$3 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 ; 
unions,  bn.,  $1-$1.50  ;  green,  doz.  bunches, 
50c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c;  potatoes, 
bn..  70c-$1.25;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1-$1.50: 
rutabagas,  bu.,  $1;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  70-75c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $18;  No.  2,  $17;  No. 
3,  $15 ;  straw,  ton.  $14-$17. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.35;  oats,  bu.,  GOc- ;  corn, 
bu.,  95c;  buckwheat,  per  100  lbs.,  $2. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  10-1 5c ;  fore¬ 
quarters,  lb.,  8-llc;  hindquarters,  lb.,  12- 
17c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  ll-13c; 
heavy,  9-10c;  spring  lambs,  lb.,  25-27c; 
yearling  lambs,  lb.,  16-18c;  mutton,  lb., 
12c ;  veal,  lb.,  14-16c. 

Live  poultry — Broilers,  white,  lb.,  20- 
28c ;  colored,  lb.,  26-28c ;  fowls,  lb.,  26- 
28c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  15-18c;  guinea 
fowl,  each,  30-50c ;  pigeons,  each.  15-20c; 
ducks,  lb.,  23-26c ;  geese,  lb.,  18-22c;  rab¬ 
bits.  live,  pr.,  50-60e. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  42s45c; 
eggs,  33-35e. 

Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.50-$2 ;  seconds, 
bu.,  $1-$1.25;  per  bbl.,  $4-$7 ;  Southern 
strawberries,  crate,  24  pints.  $4.5O-$5.50; 
asparagus,  doz.  bunches,  $5.50-$7.50;  cab¬ 
bage,  doz.  heads,  00-75c;  per  100  heads. 
$45;  carrots,  bu..  50-65c;  cauliflower, 
orate,  $2.75-$3  ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  75c- 
$1  ;  lettuce,  good  to  best.  doz.  heads,  50- 
60c;  Boston,  doz.  heads,  $2-$2.50 ;  onions, 
bu.,  $1.50-$1.75;  green,  doz.  bunches,  25- 
30c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  25-S0c ;  pota¬ 
toes,  Bermuda,  per  bbl.,  $20-$21  ;  pota¬ 
toes.  bu.,  $1.10-$1.20;  parsnips,  bu..  $1- 
$1.25;  radishes,  doz..  bunches,  25-30c; 
rhubarb,  doz.,  $1.10-$1.25 :  spinach,  bu., 
$1.75-$2;  tomatoes,  lb..  20_-25c:  turnips, 
bu.,  G5-75c :  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  40-50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $7;  white  marrow,  $8.50;  red 
kidney,  $7;;  white  kidney,  $8;  pea, 
$6.50:  medium,  $6.50;  yellow  eye,  $6.50; 
imperials,  $6. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1.  So ;  No.  2.  7c; 
<ows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  Sc;  No.  2.  7e; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  6c:  horsehides.  each, 
$2-$3 ;  sheep  skins,  each.  75o-$2.50 :  calf. 
No.  1.  12c;  No.  2.  13c;  fleece,  lb.,  35-40c ; 
unwashed  medium,  lb.,  35-40e. 

Seeds— Clover,  large,  bu..  $15-$16; 
medium,  bu.,  $15.35-$15.75  ;  Timothy,  bu.. 
S4.25-S4.60;  Alfalfa,  bu.,  $13.50-$14.50 ; 
Alsike.  $13.50-$!  4. 50. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.25  $1.30;  corn.  92-03c ; 
oats,  55c:  rye.  90-95c;  Timothy  hay, 
ton.  $20-$22;  straw,  ton,  $14-$  16. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  is  down  and  potatoes  are  up. 
The  rather  high  priee  of  strawberries 
shows  that  the  real  Spring  is  not  here 
yet.  Plenty  of  vegetables  and  good  de¬ 
mand  for  them. 


s  and 


BUTTER — CH  EESE — EGG  S 

Butter,  lower;  creamery,  40  to  47c; 
dairy,  36  to  45c;  crocks,  39  to  43c;  com¬ 
mon,  30  to  35c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new 
daisies  and  flats,  23  to  24c;  longhorns, 
25  to  26c;  Limburger,  31  to  33c.  Eggs, 
firm;  hennery,  29  to  31c;  State  and 
Western  candled,  2S  to  30c.  No  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  firm  ;  turkey,  35  to  44c  ; 
fowl,  22  to  32c;  broilers,  36  to  46c; 
capons,  36  to  40c;;  chickens,  18  to  32c; 
old  roosters,  22  to  23c;  ducks.  25  to  28c; 
geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry,  weak ; 
turkeys,  25  to  30c;  fowls,  24  to  28c; 
chickens,  22  to  23c;  old  roosters,  17  to 
18c ;  ducks,  24  to  28c;  geese.  IS  to  20c. 

APPLES— POTATOES 

Apples,  steady;  McIntosh  (storage), 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  other  named  sorts,  $1.75 
to  $2.25;  except  Baldwins,  Greenings, 
$1.50  to  $2;  seconds,  75c  to  $1;  Western, 
bu.  box,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Potatoes,  dull; 
home  grown,  bu.  $1  to  $1.40;  Bermuda, 
bbl.,  $14  to  $17.50;  Jersey  and  Southern 
sweets,  hamper,  $1.25  to  $2. 

BERRIES 

Strawberries,  weak ;  Southern,  qt.,  30 
to  50c.  Cranberries,  quiet;  Cape  Cod, 
50-lb.  box,  $2  to  $2.50. 

BE  A  N  8—0  N IO  N  8 

Beans,  steady  ;  marrows,  cwt.,  $1.50  to 
$11;  kidneys.  $8.50  to  $10;  pea,  medium, 
$7.75  to  $8.  Onions,  steady;  vellow,  cwt., 
$2.50  to  $4;  Ebenezers,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50; 
Spanish,  small  crate,  $2  to  $2.25;  Ber¬ 
muda,  crate,  $4  to  $4.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  active,  artichokes,  crate,  $3 
to  $3.50 ;  asparagus,  Cal.,  doz.  bunches, 
$4  to  $0;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper, 
$4  to  $5 :  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  new, 
doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  c-wt., 
$2.50  to  $3;  do.,  Sou.  crate.  $4  to  $5; 
cauliflower,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  carrots, 
bu.,  80  to  90c ;  new,  doz.  hunches,  80  to 
90c ;  celery,  Fla.  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ; 
cucumbers,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $2;  egg  plant, 
crate.  $4.25  to  $4.50 ;  endive,  lb.,  15  to 
30c ;  lettuce,  Iceberg,  crate,  $3.25  to  $4  ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  60  to  75c;  parsnips, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peas,  crate^  $6  to 
$6.50;  peppers,  box,  $4  to  $5.50;  pie 
plant,  Cal.  box.  $3  to  $4  ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  40c :  shallots,  doz.  bunches, 
50  to  80c;  spinach,  bu..  $1.35  to  $1.40; 
tomatoes,  Fla.  crate.  $3.75  to  $4 ;  tur¬ 
nips,  white,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  yellow, 
do.,  70  to  80c;  vegetable  oyster,  doz. 
bunches,  80c  to  $1  ;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  45  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  active;  white  comb,  17  to  23c; 
dark,  12  to  16c.  Maple  products,  steady; 
sugar,  lb.,  18  to  25c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1 
to  $2. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk.  ton.  $20 
to  $23 ;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $21 ;  straw, 
$9  to  $11;  wheat  bran,  $34;  middlings, 
$34 ;  red  dog,  $37 :  cottonseed  meal, 
$46.50;  oil  meal,  $44;  hominy,  $39.75; 
gluten,  $39.50;  oat  feed,  $19.50;  rye 
middlings,  $35.50.  J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl..  $3.50  to  $6.50;  Spy.  $3 
to  $6 ;  russet,  $3  to  $6. 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  red  kid¬ 
ney.  $7.50  to  $8.35 ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to 
$8.25. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  43  to  43%>c  ;  good  to 
r-hoice.  42  to  4214c;  seconds.  41  to  41  %e. 
EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  36  to  37c;  gathered, 
choice,  32  to  33c;  lower  grades,  28  to  29c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  Green  Moutain,  bag,  $2.35  to 
$2.50;  Spaulding  Rose,  $2  30  to  $2.40. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Roasters.  30  to  33c;  fowls,  24  to  29c; 
roosters,  20  to  22c;  squabs,  doz.,  $3.50 
to  $8. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl.,  $4  to  $5.50;  let¬ 
tuce,  bu..  50c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  35  to 
50c;  string  beans,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50: 
spinach,  bbl.,  $2  to  $3;  carrots,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50;  onions.  100  lbs..  $1.50  to  $2; 
radishes,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

haY 

Timothv,  No.  1,  $27.50  to  $28;  No.  2. 
$25  to  $26;  No.  3,  $21  to  $22;  clover 
mixed.  $22  to  $26.  Straw,  rye,  $38  to 
$39 :  oat,  $16  to  $17. 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

April  26,  1923 
MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  price  for  May  Class  1  fluid 
milk.  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile  zone. 
$2.33  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2,  for  cream 
and  ice  cream,  $2.05. 

butter 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.  $0.43  Cd  $0.43  V. 

Good  to  choice...  .4114  Cd  .42% 

Lower  grades . 40  (a)  .41 

Dairy,  best  . 41%  <8)  .42 

Common  to  good..  .39  (d)  .40 


,  May  5,  1D2.'! 

Prices 


Packing  stock . 

.36 

(it) 

.39 

cheese 

Whole  milk,  specials. 

held  . 

.28% 

Cd) 

.29 

Average  run  .... 

•27% 

(a) 

.28 

Fresh  specials  . 

.21% 

Ca} 

-22% 

Average  run  .... 

■20% 

Cd). 

.21 

Skims  . 

.10 

Ca] 

.18 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fYy 

.38 

@ 

.39% 

Medium  to  good.  . 

.34 

Ca) 

.36 

Mix’d  col’s,  n’by,  b’st 

.34 

Cd 

.35 

Gathered,  best . 

.32 

(a) 

.32% 

Common  to  good.  . 

.26 

Ca) 

.30 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs.... 

10.25 

Ca 

11.00 

Pea  . 

7.90 

Cd. 

8.00 

R<jd  kidney  . 

8.25 

(a) 

8.35 

White  kidney . 

8.50 

Cd 

9.25 

1  allow  eye  . 

8.00 

@ 

8.25 

LIVE  POT 

LTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

.27 

@ 

.28 

Spring  broilers  .... 

.50 

Co} 

.65 

Roosters  . 

.15 

Ca) 

.16 

Geese  . 

.12 

Co) 

.14 

Turkeys  . 

.40 

Ca) 

.45 

Ducks  . 

.27 

Co) 

.28 

vegetables 


New  vegetables  are  arriving  here  from 
many  places.  Peas,  from  California, 
Arizona,  Mexico,  Georgia  and  South  Car¬ 
olina;  peppers,  Florida,  Cuba,  Isle  of 
Pines;  parsley,  New  Orleans,  Texas.  Ber¬ 
muda;  carrots,  Florida,  Texas,  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  Mississippi ;  egg¬ 
plant,  Florida,  Cuba,  Isle  of  Pines;  rad¬ 
ishes,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Missis¬ 
sippi. 


Asparagus,  doz.  bchs. 

Beets,  bu . 

Carrots,  100  lbs.... 
Cabbage,  new,  %-bbl. 

bkt . 

Geler.v  hearts,  doz.. 

Parsley,  bbl . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu.  bkt . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs.... 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt... 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Squash,  new,  bu.. . . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-till  c’te. 

Turnips,  bu . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Watercress,  100  bchs. 


4.00 

Ca) 

7.50 

2.00 

Co) 

3.25 

1.00 

<d 

1 .25 

1.75 

(a) 

3.00 

1.00 

Ca) 

1 .50 

4.00 

Cd 

6.00 

4.50 

Ca) 

5.00 

1.50 

Ca) 

5.00 

3.00 

Cd), 

3.50 

1.50 

Cd) 

4.00 

1.25 

Ca) 

2.50 

2.00 

Ca) 

4.75 

.50 

Ca) 

1.50 

.75 

Ca) 

2.25 

2.00 

Ca) 

3.00 

3.00 

Cd 

4.25 

1 .50 

Ca) 

4.00 

2.00 

Cd, 

2.50 

2.00 

Cd 

5.50 

1.50 

cd 

2  00 

3.00 

Cd) 

3.50 

potatoes 


State.  180  lbs . 

2.50 

Cd 

3.50 

Maine,  1.80  lbs . 

4.00 

(d 

4.50 

V’ginia,  2d  crop,  bbl. 

3.25 

Ca) 

5.00 

Florida,  new,  bbl... 

4.00 

Ca) 

12.50 

Sweet,  potatoes,  bu.. 

.90 

Cd 

2.00 

dressed  poultry 


Turkevs,  best . 

.37 

Cd. 

.38 

Common  to  good.. 

.30 

(d. 

.35 

Broilers,  best,  lb... 

.60 

Cd 

.75 

Fair  to  good . 

.35 

Ca) 

.45 

*>*> 

Cd) 

.30 

Capons,  best . 

.44 

Cd 

.45 

Fair  to  good . 

.32 

Ca) 

.10 

Roosters  . 

.16 

Ca) 

Ducks  . 

.25 

Ca) 

.35 

<  Jeese  . 

.15 

Cd 

*>*> 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.. 

doz . 

(d 

10.00 

8  to  9  lbs . 

6.00 

Cd 

7.00 

0  to  7  lbs . 

3.50 

Ca) 

5.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.  bkt . 75 

Cd 

2.00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

4.00 

Ca) 

6.00 

Ben  Davis  . 

2.50 

Cd 

3.75 

Greening  . 

3.00 

Ca) 

8.00 

Gano  . 

2.75 

Cd 

5.50 

Albemarle  . 

4.25 

cd. 

7.50 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl.. 

1.50 

Cd 

3.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

4.00 

Cd) 

12.00 

Kumquats,  qt . 

.10 

Cd 

.15 

Strawberries,  qt. . . . 

.15 

Cd 

.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . 

.15 

(d 

.16 

Common  to  good.  . 

.10 

cd 

.14 

Lambs,  hothouse,  ea. 

6.00 

(a) 

11.00 

Roasting  pigs  . 

.20 

Cd 

.30 

Pork  . 

.10 

@ 

.10 

HAY  AND 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy 

STRAW 

24.00 

Cd. 

25.00 

No.  2 . 

21.00 

Cd 

23.00 

No.  3. . 

18.00 

Ca) 

20.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

30.00 

Cd. 

32.00 

<  tat  . 

Cd 

14.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk— 


Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. . 

.  m 

.18 

Grade  R,  bottled,  qt. . 

.15 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt. . 

.10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt. .  .  . 

.11 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  %-pt.. 

..... 

.30 

Butter,  best  . 

. 55 

(d 

.56 

Cheese  . 

. 32 

Ca) 

.37 

Eggs.  best,  doz . 

. 48 

Cd 

.50 

Gathered  . 

. 39 

Cd 

.45 

Fowls  . 

Cd 

.45 

Broilers,  lb . 

(7/1 .00 

Turkeys,  lb . 

(d 

.50 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.  03 

Cd 

05 

Onions,  lb . 

Cd 

.10 

Lettuce,  head  . 

. 10 

Cw 

.15 

Cabbage,  head  . 

. 10 

cd 

.15 
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Sore? 


A  SLIP,  a  fall,  strain¬ 
ed  ligaments,  pain 
and  soreness.  Gom- 
bault’s  Balsam 
soothes  and  heals. 
Gives  quick  relief. 

For  forty  years  an  ef¬ 
fective  remedy  for 
sprains,  strains,  cuts, 
burns,  bronchial  and 
chest  colds,  muscu¬ 
lar  or  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  sci¬ 
atica  and  lumba¬ 
go.  At  your  drug¬ 
gist  or  prepaid  direct 
for  $1 .50.  A  bottle  lasts 
a  long  time.  The  Law¬ 
rence- Williams  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GOMBAULT'S 

BALSAM 

The  Imported  Liniment 

HEALING  and  ANTISEPTIC 


Apples  — Peaches 

and  other  Fruits 

State  Experiment  Stations, 
Horticulturists  and  F arrn  Papers 
now  acknowledge  that  Nitrogen 
is  the  limiting  element  in  suc¬ 
cessful  Fruit  Growing  and  are 
recommending  the  use  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

2  to  10  pounds  per  tree  to  furnish  this 
Nitrogen  because  it  is  immediately 
available. 

Your  own  station  will  advise  you 
how  to  treat  your  own  orchard.  My 
Free  Bulletin  Service  will  give  you 
much  useful  advice  on  fertilizing  all 
kinds  of  crops.  If  you  wish  to  receive 
jt  send  me  your  name  and  address 
and  to  identify  this  advertisement 
add  the  number  2019. 

Dr,  William  S.  Myers,  Director 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
25  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


cdray 

JT 11  POTATOES 


For  blight,  destroying  bugs,  fleas  and  beetles,  spray  with  a 

Yellow  Jacket  Traction  Sprayer  of 

THE  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

Strong  constant  pressure  drives  fine  spray  mixture 
home  to  every  part  of  foliage — above  and  below.  Spray 
potatoes,  beans,  vegetables  —  8,  4  or  6  rows  at  once. 

No  C03t  for  power. 
Don’t  buy  any  sprayer 
until  you  know  the 
OSPRAYMO  Line.  In¬ 
cludes  power  orchard 
rigs,  barrel,  bucket, 
knapsack  and  hand 
sprayers.  Write  direct 
to-day  for  catalog  to 
Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Dept.  2 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 

request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


There  have  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  is — 234 
pages  of  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Man’s  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  in  cloth 

Price  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

Rural 

New-Yorker 

333 W.  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Alsika  Alone 

Would  it  be  all  right  to  seed  Alsike 
clover  alone  with  a  piece  of  oats  I  want 
to  sow  this  Spring  or  would  it  be  better 
to  mix  Timothy  with  this?  I  want  the 
clover  to  feed  to  chickens  through  the 
Winter,  and  therefore  would  like  to  seed 
it  alone.  A  neighbor  thinks  that  the 
clover  alone  will  not  stand  up  without 
the  support  that  Timothy  will  give. 

New  York.  H.  j.  G. 

We  have  seeded  Alsike  with  oats  sev¬ 
eral  times.  The  clover  made  a  good  catch 
and  grew  well — so  well  that  it  matted 
down  badly.  We  could  not  cut  it  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  We  should  sow  a  little  Timothy 
with  the  Alsike.  That  will  help  hold  the 
clover  up. 


Hay  from  Sprayed  Orchards 

The  fanners  in  our  section  say  that 
arsenate  of  lead  in  an  orchard  hurts  or 
poisons  the  hay.  What  is  the  danger  of 
poisoning  stock  in  orchards  from  spraying 
apple  trees  with  arsenate  of  lead  or  cal¬ 
cium  arsenate?  Will  it  affect  the  hay? 

New  York.  d.  s.  w. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  there  would 
be  no  danger.  There  are  thousands  of 
cases  where  hay  has  been  taken  from 
sprayed  orchards  and  fed  with  perfect 
safety.  When  the  usual  strength  of 
poison  is  employed  and  the  trees  have 
just  enough  of  the  liquid,  there  would 
not  be  one  chance  in  50  that  the  hay  will 
prove  poisonous.  There  are  usually  sev¬ 
eral  rains  between  spraying  and  haying, 
and  the  grass  makes  quite  a  little  growth. 
The  danger  would  come  in  a  dry  season, 
when  the  trees  are  drenched  so  that  the 
spray  liquid  runs  off  the  limbs  and  leaves. 
There  have  been  a  few  reports  of  injury 
where  stock  is  pastured  in  a  sprayed  or¬ 
chard.  In  most  cases  the  trouble  may  be 
traced  to  using  too  much  liquid,  or  blow¬ 
ing  off  the  dregs  of  the  sprayer  into  a 
pool  on  the  ground.  In  some  cases  the 
hose  is  thrown  on  the  ground  while  the 
pump  is  working.  The  result  is  a  little 
poud  of  the  spray  mixture.  There  are 
usually  animals  with  some  abnormal  taste 
that  will  hunt  up  these  pools  and  lick  up 
the  deposits,  and  thus  get  too  much  of 
the  poison.  With  proper  precaution, 
however,  there  need  be  no  worry  about 
stock  pasturing  in  sprayed  orchards  or 
eating  hay  made  from  the  grass. 


More  About  Top-working  Kieffers 

It  speaks  well  for  the  thorough  inter¬ 
est  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  takes  in  its 
paper  when  a  small  item  at  the  bottom 
of  a  page  will  start  a  storm  of  discussion. 
It  has  been  good  to  hear  of  the  successful 
cases  of  top-working  Ivieffer  trees.  But 
there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
even  among  those  who  have  top-worked 
Kieffers  successfully,  for  while  Mr.  John¬ 
son  reports  “satisfactory  results  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  case,”  J.  J.  H.  says  that 
Clapp  Favorite  “is  the  only  kind  which 
can  be  successfully  put  on  Ivieffer  stock.” 
Unquestionably  there  are  cases  of  success, 
but  we  still  feel  that  they  are  the  excep¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  rule.  If  we  had 
any  Ivieffer  trees,  we  should  either  put 
up  with  them  or  else  cut  them  out  and 
plant  other  varieties  in  their  places.  We 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  top-work, 
with  the  possibility  that  several  years 
later  we  might  find  ourselves  just  that 
many  more  years  behind.  Evidently  there 
are  others  of  a  different  opinion,  and  we 
respect  their .  views. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  Prof. 
John.  Craig  of  Cornell  University  had  to 
say  in  this  regard.  He  sent  question¬ 
naires  about  the  country  to  men  who  had 
top-worked  Kieffers,  and  in  summing  up 
his  tables  he  says :  “Wherever  the  age 
is  given  at  which  Ivieffer  was  top-worked, 
with  one  exception  all  the  men  who  com¬ 
mend  it  as  a  stock  have  used  a  two-year- 
bid  tree.  This  fact  seems  to  signify  that 
older  trees  may  not  be  top-worked  suc¬ 
cessfully.” 

The  most  plausible  explanation  for  the 
difference  of  opinion  is  that  suggested  by 
G.  C.,  namely,  blight.  Ivieffer  is  a  vigor¬ 
ous  stock,  and  when  it  is  cut  back  to 
receive  scions,  the  latter  make  rank 
growths  that  are  especially  subject  to 
blight  and  also  to  Winter  injury.  Per- 
hans  it  is  for  this  reason  that  top-working 
young  Kieffers  seems  more  generally  suc¬ 
cessful  than  top-working  older  trees.  It 
may  be  that  those  who  have  reported  suc¬ 
cess  did  their  top-working  in  years  when 
blight  was  not  severe  or  in  a  locality 
where  blight  is  never  as  bad  as  it  is  with 
us. 

We  wish  that  there  was  some  way  to 
get  at  the  reason ;  then  we  should  get 
somewhere.  It  is  a  problem  that  some 
experiment  station  should  get  hold  of, 
taking  a  representative  lot  of  varieties 
and  top-working  them  on  different  varie¬ 
ties,  not  merely  stopping  at  Kieffers. 

II.  B.  T. 


“Mamma,”  cried  little  Albert  J.  from 
the  bathroom,  “please  get  me  another 
sponge.”  “Why,  what’s  the  matter  with 
the  one  you  have?”  asked  the  mother. 
“It’s  full  of  holes  and  leaks  awfully,” 
was  the  reply.. — New  York  Globe. 


Silvertowns 


<$r  n 

Small  Cars 


The  genuine  Silvertown 
Cord — without  a  peer  for 
comfort,  appearance  and 
service — 30  x  3 Vi  size  at  a 
price  you  used  to  be  glad 
to  pay  for  a  fabric  tire. 

Here’s  the  cord  tire  with  rugged 
utility  equal  to  its  handsome 
finish.  Only  the  highest  quality 
of  materials  and  workmanship 
are  put  into  a  Silvertown.  Its 
anti-skid  tread  and  masterly 
construction  give  long  wear  and 
long  mileage. 


Your  dealer  sells  Silvertowns, 
Goodrich  "55”  Clincher  Fab¬ 
rics,  and  Goodrich  inner  tubes. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO. 


Silvertown  Cord 

>>cBest  intheLongRurti’ 

IN  ALL  SIZES  FROM  30X3  V*  UP 


CIDER  Making  Pays 

With  Mt  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 

Big  Money  made  on  small  investment. 

Demand  for  cider  greater  than  ever, 

Quick,  clean  profits  with  little  labor 
and  expense.  Sizes  up  to  460  bbla. 

daily.  Also  Hand  ^  Power .  Presses 
for  Cider,  Grape  Juice,  Fruits,  etc 
and  a  full  line  of  accessories, 
such  as  juice  evaporators, 
pasteurizers,  etc.  New  Cider 
Press  catalog  gives  full  details. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO. 

137  Lincoln  Are.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


Ditches 

Terraces 


GRADE  ROADS, BUILD  DYKES,  LEVEES  with' 

r/, it J'rt*  Farm  Ditcher. 

Terracer.  Grader 

The  Great  Farm  Builder 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-uhape<l  drainage  or  ir¬ 
rigation  ditch  or  cleans  ditches  down  to  four  feet  deep. 
Does  labor  of  100  men.  Make  every  aero  pay.  All  steel. 
Reversible.  Adjustable.  No  cogs  or  levers  to  get  out 
of  fix.  Write  for  free  book  and  our  proposition. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  334,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


i 


i 


l 


Proper  Installation  is  the  Paramount  Feature  In  the  Purchase  of 
LIGHTNING  PROTECTION 

A  lightning  conductor  grounded  in  dry  earth  is  worse  than  useless;  it  is  dangerous. 
Our  policy  is  to  see  that  the  property  owner  gets  real  protection.  There  is  a  very  great 
difference  between  getting  guaranteed  protection  and  merely  buying  lightning  con¬ 
ductors.  Our  guaranteed  permanently  Moist  Ground  connection  insures  a  perfect 
operation  of  your  lightning  rod  installation  at  all  times,  under  all  conditions.  Any 
purchaser  of  a  SECURITY  SYSTEM  can  have  an  official  Okay  on  his  installation  free 
of  charge  by  writing  us  and  describing  it  in  detail.  Our  grounding  Bystem  is  only 
one  of  the  many  fine  features  of  the 


Security^ 


An  investment  in  a  SECURITY  SYSTEM  calls  for  no  risk  on  the  part  of  the 
purchaser.  His  investment  is  held  by  us  subject  to  demand  if  the  SECURITY 
SYSTEM  fails  to  protect.  Don’t  invite  disaster  by  further  delay.  Protect  life 
and  property.  Write  today  for  book  of  particulars  in  detail. 

SECURITY  LIGHTNING  ROD  COMPANY 
J>05  Pine  Street,  Burlington,  Wisconsin 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

-  — 

"Consecrated  Ground'5 
Part  II. 

In  due  time  the  old  folks  passed  away 
and  were  buried  on  the  hill.  Paul  and 
his  foreign  wife  never  were  farmers,  and 
their  struggles  to  keep  the  rust  ofi  that 
family  pride  were  at  times  pitiful.  It 
was  the  time  when  "agriculture”  was 
beginning  to  walk  a  little  apart  frym 
farming,  and  rather  look  down  upon  her, 
somewhat  as  the  girl  who  moves  to  town 
and  learns  something  of  the  art  of  dress¬ 
ing  comes  back  and  parades  before  her 
plain  sister  who  has  remained  at  home 
with  her  hands  in  the  butter  or  the  dough. 
It  happens  too  frequently  that  the  plain 
worker  forgets  that  she  is  master  of  the 
more  useful  art,  and  makes  a  clumsy  ef¬ 
fort.  to  imitate  the  more  superficial  life 
of  her  showy  sister.  In  the  early  days 
of  ‘agriculture”  most  new  experiments  or 
suggestions  were  gambles — untested  and 
often  visionary.  Paul  tried  most  of  them 
on  his  hillside  farm,  which  never  was 
designed  for  anything  beyond  dairying 
or  sheep  farming.  He  tried  everything  in 
(he  way  of  "intensive  farming,”  and  lost 
money  on  all.  There  came  a  time  when 
the  modest  legacy  left  by  his  father  was 
eaten  up,  and  Paul  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  debt.  Then  his  wife's  brother 
got  into  trouble,  and  money  must  be  had 
to  help  him  out.  There  was  a  great  strug¬ 
gle  over  that  “family  pride.”  Should 
they  let  a  relative  go  down  in  disgrace 
or  should  they  mortgage  the  old  farm? 
They  decided  to  mortgage,  though  it 
seemed  like  putting  on  the  chains  of  slav¬ 
ery.  But  when  Paul  applied  for  a  loan 
the  bank  looked  up  the  records  and  ac¬ 
tually  found  a  flaw  in  the  title!  It  seems 
strange  that  for  generations  these  inde¬ 
pendent  people  had  lived  on  that  piece  of 
land  and  never  thought  of  cousulting  a 
lawyer  or  questioning  their  legal  right 
when  all  the  time  their  land  title  was 
obscure.  Paul  raised  the  money  in  some 
way,  and  cleared  his  brother-in-law,  but 
it  finally  ruined  him.  The  sensitive  for¬ 
eign  woman,  realizing  what  all  this  meant 
to  her  husband,  could  not  rally  from  the 
'  shock.  She  slowly  faded  away,  and  at 
last  was  buried  in  the  last  vacant  place, 
under  a  great  maple  tree,  beside  the  stone 
wall  boundary  of  the  little  family  grave¬ 
yard. 

“I’m  sorry ;  remember  me,  were  the 
last  words  she  whispered,  and  Paul  went 
out  a  broken  man,  with  nothing  to  live 
for  except  the  memory.  He  worked  on 
aimlesslv  for  a  few  years  and  then  came 
the  end.  An  accident,  long  sickness,  and 
then  slow  recovery  on  the  town  farm  or 
poorhouse.  Old  and  feeble  beyond  his 
time,  lie  had  but  one  occupation  outside 
of  the  menial  labor  assigned  him  on  the 
poor  farm.  Through  the  Summer  he 
worked  to  keep  that  little  family  grave¬ 
yard  neat  and  clean.  It  was  a  well-nigh 
hopeless  battle  with  the  weeds  and  briars, 
and  year  by  year  as  his  strength  failed 
he  was  forced  to  abandon  part  of  the 
ground.  First  the  older  graves  were 
neglected.  One  by  one  they  went  back 
to  nature,  until  at  the  time  of  this  story 
only  one  grave  was  well  kept — that  of 
the'  woman  with  the  strain  of  foreign 
blood  lying  by  the  stone  wall  with  the 

white  stone  at  her  head. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  farm  went  slowly  back  to  pasture 
and  brush.  It  was  worked  on  shares  for 
a  time,  but  the  neighborhood  was  slowly 
dying  at  best,  and  only  the  old  or  feeble 
of  purpose  or  the  few  who  are  so  rooted 
in  the  soil  that  they  cannot  be  pulled  out 
remained.  The  sheep  kept  the  lower 
farm  fairly  clean,  but  the  hills  seemed  to 
welcome  the  pines  and  the  brush,  and 
they  came  marching  in  like  an  army.  At 
last,  one  June  day,  a  car  came  hurrying 
along  the  dusty  road  and  stopped  under 
the  shade  of  the  big  elm.  Here  was  the 
new  type  of  farmer — the  rich  baek-to-the- 
lander — a  fat.  brutal-faced  man,  a  weary- 
looking  woman  and  an  insolent,  over¬ 
grown  boy.  ,  ,  , 

“Say,  dad,  I  want  this  place.  Its  the 
best  we  have  seen.  What  a  bully  golf 
course  that  hill  will  make.  There’s^  the 
place  for  the  clubhouse  on  that  little 

hill ,  .  TT 

There  were  just  two  things  that  Henry 
Jones  really  cared  for.  One  was  his 
money,  the 'other  this  boy.  Everything 
else,  including  his  wife,  were  mere  inci¬ 
dents.  The  money  was  filthy  and  the  boy 
was  growing  foul,  but  they  carried  all 
the  love  that  Jones  was  capable  of  show¬ 
ing.  It  wasn’t  exactly  love,  either — a 
sort  of  gross  pride  in  what  he  conceived 


off  over  the  rolling  country,  sweeping 
away  to  the  blue  hills  in  the  dim  distance. 
Something  of  the  beauty  of  that  view 
seemed  to  dodge  past  the  golden  sentinels 
which  had  for  years  guarded  the  portals 
of  his  soul. 

“Son,  that’s  great.  It’s  all  yours,  too. 
You  are  all  I’ve  got.  I’m  banking  on 
you  to  carry  on  and  do  big  things  with 
the  money.  You’ve  got  brains,  and  I’ve 
got  nerve.  We’ll  shake  things  up  and 
scoop  up  barrels  of  money  I’m  going 
to  leave  all  this  and  more  in  your  hands, 
and  you  will  double  it.  I’m  banking  on 
you.  You  and  the  money  are  all  I’ve 
got.” 

But  the  boy  had  his  eye  on  that  club¬ 
house  site. 

‘Bight-o,  dad,  of  course.  You  may 
think  you  are  some  bunk,  but  wait  till 
you  see  me  in  action.  You  won’t  be  able 
to  follow  my  smoke  when  I  step  on  the 
gas.  But.  forget  it.  Let’s  lay  out  that 
clubhouse  I” 

They  looked  over  the  broken  wall  just 
at  the  point  where  Paul  had  buried  his 
wife. 

“A  graveyard,  eh?  Think  of  these  old 
skinflints  taking  the  best  spot  on  the  farm 
for  such  a  thing !  Look  at  the  grass  in 
there ;  better  than  any  in  that  pasture. 
Say,  Joe,  take  your  ax  and  knock  that 
old  gate  down.  What’s  the  use  wasting 
that  grass?  Let  the  stock  in  to  eat  it.” 

But  Joe  hesitated.  He  was  country- 
bred.  He  knew  how  Paul  had  worked 
with  his  trembling  hands  to  keep  up  the 
fence  and  the  gate  so  that  the  little  grave¬ 
yard  might,  not  be  violated.  And  Joe  had 
the  native  superstition,* too.” 

‘T  wouldn’t  do  that.  Mr.  Jones.”  he 
said.  "That  means  bad  luck  to  the 
owner.” 

"What  do  you  mean— bad  luck?” 

“Why,  the  old  saying  is  that  graves  are 


sacred.  There's  a  curse  bn  people  who 
desecrate  a  grave.” 

“There  is,  eh?  Well,  we’ll  break  that 
curse  with  an  ax  right  here.  I’ve  been 
cussed  all  my  life,  yet  look  at  me  now — 
as  lucky  as  any  man  living.  If  you’re 
too  white-livered  to  obey  orders,  give  me 
that  ax.” 

Jones  took  the  ax,  and  with  a  few  hard 
blows  smashed  down  the  top  rail  and 
knocked  the  feeble  gate  over.  A  short 
distance  away  in  the  pasture  two  black 
hogs  and  a  group  of  cattle  were  watching 
this  strange  Sunday  proceeding.  As  the 
men  walked  back  down  the  hill  these  curi¬ 
ous  animals  moved  up  to  the  little  grave¬ 
yard.  .Tones  looked  back  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  and  saw  the  last  of  the  black 
hogs  hurrying  in  through  the  gate. 

“What  did  I  tell  you?  I  like  a  hog — 
he  knows  a  good  thing  or  a  better  job 
when  he  sees  it,  and  he  goes  right  after 
it,  too. 

*  *  *  *  * 

An  hour  or  two  later  a  bent  and  feeble 
old  man  came  slowly  across  the  hill  from 
the  south.  He  walked  out  of  the  pine 
woods  through  the  brush  and  weeds, 
slowly  to  the  corner  where  the  woman 
with  the  strain  of  foreign  blood  lay.  As 
he  looked  over  the  wall  he  saw  the  two 
black  hogs  rooting  in  the  soil  above  the 
grave,  while  a  white  cow  was  rubbing 
her  neck  against  the  stone.  The  old  man 
cried  out  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  anger, 
and  with  the  sudden  strength  which  rage 
often  brings  to  the  aged,  lie  sprang  over 
the  wall  and  laid  about  him  with  bis 
stick.  The  frightened  animals  ran  out  of 
the  enclosure.  One  of  the  hogs  ran  drag¬ 
ging  a  useless  leg  behind  him,  squealing 
with  pain.  The  old  man  stood  at  the 
broken  gate  white  with  exhaustion, 
speechless  with  anger,  waving  his  arms, 
an  impotent  sentinel  defending  his  dead. 

*  *  . it  *  * 

And  that  is  what  .Tones  saw  through 


his  field  glass  from  the  road.  He  had 
heard  the  squealing  hog,  and  now  he  saw 
this  strange  figure  on  the  hill. 

“Come  on,  boys,”  he  ordered.  “Some 
old  fellow  has  come  trespassing  on  my 
farm.  We’ll  put  him  off.” 

With  Joe  and  his  son,  Jones  climbed 
the  hill.  The  old  man’s  anger  had  passed. 
Painfully  he  got  down  on  his  knees,  and 
with  his  trembling  hands  smoothed  the 
soil  above  the  grave  as  best  he  could. 
Then  he  sat  on  the  stone  wall,  his  chin 
resting  on  his  stick  as  he  looked  off  over 
the  blue  rolling  waves  of  pine.  The  brook 
sang  below  him,  the  wind  murmured  in 
the  trees,  the  birds  chirped,  the  grass  and 
leaves  whispered — all,  all  combined  to 
form  the  language  with  which  the  old 
man’s  soul  communicated  with  the  dead 
woman  beside  him.  He  did  not  hear 
.Tones  puffing  up  the  hillside  till  the  new¬ 
comers  were  close  upon  him. 

“Say,  you  old  rogue,  what  are  you  do¬ 
ing  on  my  fai-m?  You’ve  lamed  one  of 
my  hogs.  Get  off  the  premises  before  I 
fire  you !” 

Then  Joe  put  in  a  word. 

“Mr.  Jones,  the  old  man  used  to  own 
this  farm;  his  wife  is  buried  here!” 

"What  if  he  did?  He  don’t  own  it 
now.  I  don’t  care  if  his  grandmother  is 
buried  here.  My  boy  owns  this  place 
now,  and  I  act  for  him.” 

Tlie  old  man  suddenly  stood  up. 

"My  wife  planted  this  tree.”  He 
pointed  to  a  willow  by  the  wall.  “One 
of  the  first  things  she  did  after  she  came 
here  was  to  plant  that  tree.” 

“She  did,  did  she?  'Well,  she  planted 
it  and  I’ll  cut  it.  down.  No  monkey  work 
on  my  farm.  .Toe,  take  your  ax  and  cut 
that  tree  down.” 

Joe  didn’t  relish  the  job,  but  he  stated  : 

“It'll  fall  right  in  on  the  graves.” 

“I  don’t  care  where  it  falls.  Cut  it. 
I’ll  see  who’s  boss  here !” 

Joe  began  reluctantly  to  cut  on  the 


to  be  his  best  possessions. 

"Are  you  sure?”  was  all  he  asked. 

“Sure,  dad.  It’s  a  dandy  place  for  us!” 

Neither  of  them  had  anv  thought  of 
consulting  the  mother.  This  was,  as 
everything  else  of  importance,  a  man’s 
tob  Jones  was  quick  to  act,  and  within 
a  week  the  old  farm  was  his.  He  hired 
one  of  the  natives  to  act  as  foreman, 
bought  cattle  and  hogs  and  turned  them 
into  the  pasture,  An.  army  of  men  started 
to  tear  down  the  old  farmhouse  and  build 
a  new  mansion.  His  wife  ventured  to 
suggest  that  the  old  house  be  made  over, 
hut  she  was  quickly  silenced  by  her  hus¬ 
band  and  son. 

“No.  no !  Let’s  get  as  far  as  we  can 
from  these  old  mossback  ruins.  Forget 
it !  We  must  be  up  to  date !” 

One  Sunday  afternoon  Jones  and  his 
son  with  the  foreman  walked  up  the  hill 
to  plan  their  golf  course.  Half  way  up 
the  fat  man  stopped  for  breath  and  looked 
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For  the  Man  Who  Is  Buying 

His  First  Tractor 


DON’T  underpower  yourself  when  you 
start  tractor  farming.  Our  dealers 
can  sell  you  a  1 0-20  h.  p.  McCormick- 
Deering  Tractor,  but  more  than  likely  it  will 
be  far  more  practical  to  invest  in  the  husky 
1 5-30  h.  p.  size.  Underpowering  is  a  com¬ 
mon  mistake  made  on  the  farms  today.  If 
you  could  take  a  general  canvass  among 
tractor  owners  you  would  be  surprised  at 
the  number  who  admit,  “I  ought  to  be  pull¬ 
ing  another  bottom,”  or,  “I  can’t  touch  that 
size  belt  machine,”  or,  “I  didn’t  realize  how 
many  more  jobs  I  could  have  handled  with 
a  little  extra  power.” 


Don’t  make  that  mistake.  Remember 
that  when  it  is  a  McCormick-DeeringTractor 
you  take  home  you  are  making  a  power 
investment  to  hold  good  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  if  you  give  it  just  ordinary  good  care. 
Be  ready  for  all  sorts  of  drawbar  and  belt 
power  demands  that  will  come  along  from 
now  on.  The  extra  power  will  pay  for  itself 
over  and  over  again. 

McCormick-Deering  15-30  — the  1923 
standard  of  farm  power,  developed  by  the 
HarvesterCompany’s  engineers — is  a  3-plow 
tractor  with  liberal  power  in  proportion*  for 
all-year-round  farm  work. 


McCormick-Deering  15-30  Features 


Ball  and  Roller  Bearings  at  28  points. 

All  wearing  parts,  including  cylinder  walls, 
replaceable. 

Entire  main  frame  in  one  sturdy  unit. 

All  wearing  parts  enclosed,  running  in  oil. 
All  parts  easily  accessible,  easily  removed. 


Alemite  lubricating  system.  Throttle  governor. 
Large  belt  pulley.  Adjustable  drawbar. 

Three  forward  speeds.  Water  air  cleaner. 

Comfort  and  safety  features,  such  as  plat¬ 
form,  wide  fenders,  adjustable  seat  and 
foot  levers. 


r  All  these  details  and  other  features  are  built  into  the  up-to-date  tractor  pictured  above, 
and  it  is  backed  by  McCormick-Deering  quality  assurance.  You  will  agree  that  here  is  a 
practical  farm  power  unit  worth  your  close  study.  Stop  at  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer’s  store  and  get  acquainted  with  the  McCormick-Deering  15-30  Tractor. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago.  III. 
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leaning  side  of  the  tree;  but  there  was 
little  spirit  in  his  blows.  The  old  man 
held  out  his  stick. 

“Joe,  I’ve  known  you  boy  and  man 
since  you  were  born.  We’re  old-time  folks, 
Joe.  Can  you  do  it?” 

Joe  needed  the  job  and  the  money,  but 
there  was  something  of  that  old  family 
pride  about  him,  too.  He  threw  his  ax 
on  the  ground. 

“Mr.  Jones,  I  guess  you’d  better  get 
somebody  else  to  do  your  dirty  work.  I 

“All  right,  you’re  fired  !  Get  out !  No 
man  in  the  boneyard  or  out  of  it  stops  me. 
I'll  do  it  myself.  I’ll  show  you  hayseeds 
what  a  man  is.” 

Jones  actually  pulled  his  coat,  caught 
up  the  ax  and  struck  a  savage  blow  at 
the  outer  side  of  the  tree.  Joe  had  cut  it 
half  through  already.  Then  the  old  man 
lost  control  of  himself.  He  mumbled  and 
shrieked,  held  up  his  hands  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  picture  of  the  old  prophets, 
and  screamed  out  his  curse. 

“Curse  ye!  Curse  ye.  for  an  infidel 
and  robber.  Carry  an  old  man’s  curse 
while  ye  live !  Walk  to  your  grave  with 
grief,  and  after  it  with  agony.  May  the 
things  ye  love  most  turn  to  ashes  and 
haunt  ye  for  life.” 

It  was  pitiful.  The  feeble,  impotent 
rage  of  this  broken  man  !  .  Jones  watched 
him  with  a  sneer  until  his  eye  fell  upon 
the  boy,  unnoticed  until  now.  The  pride 
and  hope  of  the  Jones  family  stood  on 
the  hillside,  giving  a  good  imitation  of 
the  old  man’s  gestures  and  grimaces; 

“Great  work,  kid,”  said  Jones.  “You 
have  got  him  dead.  Great  stuff  to  give 
the  folks  tonight !  And  now,  old  man, 
shut  up.  Give  us  a  rest.  There’s^  no 
ashes  about  my  boy  or  mv  money.  Shut 
up  I” 

He  drove  a  hard,  awkward  blow  at  the 
tree.  No  one  expected  it  to  go  as  it  did, 
but  suddenly  it  cracked  and  started  down. 
One  side  of  the  stump  held,  and .  as  it 
fell  the  tree  swung  to  the  left.  Down, 
down  it  came  into  the  little  graveyard 
right  upon  the  grave  of  the  woman  with 
a  strain  of  foreign  blood.  It  swung  side- 
wise  with  a  mighty  force  and  as  it  fell 
smashed  the  white  headstone  into  a  dozen 
pieces.  And  one  shining  piece  flew 
straight  as  though  thrown  by  the  hand 
of  fate  to  wrhere  the  boy  stood  on  the  hill¬ 
side  giving  his  imitations  of  the  old  man’s 
curse.  It  struck  him  fairly  in  the  fore¬ 
head  and  stretched  him  on  the  grass. 

No,  it  did  not  kill  him.  He  lived  for 
years  an  idiot,  a  mere  child  in  mind.  The 
one  human  being  that  his  father  thought 
he  loved  turned  to  ashes — became  a  ghost 
.to  haunt  his  parent  through  life  with  an 
idiotic  mind. 

If  you  were  to  ask  Joe  about  it,  he  will 
tell  you  it  was  no  accident,  but  a  judg¬ 
ment,  stem  and  cruel,  for  desecrating  a 
consecrated  place.  What  do  I  think 
about  it?  Well.  I  talked  it  over  with  my 
family,  and  we  all  agree  that  if  we  ever 
buy  a  farm  with  one  of  these  family 
graveyards  on  it,  we  shall  make  it  the 
beauty  spot  of  the  place.  It  will  remain 
just  what  it  is  while  we  live.  H.  w.  C. 


New  Seedling  Pear  Cayuga 

Fruit  growers  have  long  been  on  the 
lookout  for  a  new  pear  which  will  grow 
successfully  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  New  York  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva  has  been  trying  to  meet  this  want 
by  cultivating  a  new  pear  seedling.  What 
they  are  after  is  a  high-quality  pear, 
with  more  resistance  to  blight  than  the 
common  standard  sorts  now  grown.  In 
carrying  out  this  work  the  station  has 
tested  over  2,000  different  seedlings.  Of 
this  great  number,  eight  seedlings  of  the 
Seckel  pear  have  seemed  to  promise  re¬ 
sults.  One  of  these  is  named  the  Cayuga 
and  is  being  distributed  by  the  New  York 
State  Fruit  Testing  Association  for  fur¬ 
ther  trial.  As  for  a  description  of  the 
Cayuga  pear,  it  seems  to  resemble  the 
Seckel  in  many  respects. 

The  young  trees  are  vigorous,  healthy, 
and  free  from  blight,  although  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  new  va¬ 
riety  is  blight-proof.  It  will  take  years 
and  plantings  under  many  conditions  to 
determine  this  point.  The  fruit  of  Cay¬ 
uga  averages  as  large  as  that  of  Bartlett, 
although  in  shape  it  resembles  Seckel  and 
in  color  Clairgeau.  The  quality  of  the 
new  variety  is  better  than  that  of  any 
standard  sort  except  Seckel.  The  flesh 
is  firm  and  fine  in  texture  quite  to  the 
center,  and  the  flavor  is  the  rich,  delect¬ 
able  flavor  of  Seckel,  although  Cayuga  is 
not  quite  so  spicy  as  Seckel. 


A  naval  officer  entered  a  big  store  with 
his  wife,  and  elected  to  stay  near  the  pas¬ 
senger  elevator  while  she  made  a  few  pur¬ 
chases  at  the  counters.  She  was  away 
a  long  time,  and  when  eventually  she 
did  get  back,  he  said,  mopping  his  heated 
brow :  “Gosh,  Mary !  I’m  glad  you’ve  re¬ 
turned.”  “Why,  what’s  the  matter,  dear?” 
she  asked.  “Matter,”  and  again  he  wiped 
his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief.  “Why, 
exactly  30  people  have  asked  me  to  run 
them  up  in  the  elevator.” — New  York 
Globe. 


Make  Those  Idle  Acres  Pay  Their  Way 


IDLE  acres  under  water— there 
are  thousands  of  them  in  this 
state,  perhaps  some  on  your 
farm — liabilities  that  can  be 
made  into  profitable  land  yield¬ 
ing  big  crops.  And  it’s  quick  and 
economical  the  du  Pont  way. 

Ditching  with  dynamite  is  an 
inexpensive,  out -of -season  job 
that  will  pay  you  many  fold 
next  harvest  time. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  du  Pont 
50%  or  60%  straight  dynamite. 
It  won’t  freeze  in  any  practical 
working  weather. 

Have  you  written  for  your 
free  copy  of  the  “Farmers’ 
Handbook  of  Explosives”?  It 
contains  complete  information 
on  the  use  of  explosives  for 
ditching — and  for  land-clearing 
and  tree-planting,  too. 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Equitable  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK 


Fulton  Bldg, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Harvey  Bldg. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


for DITCHING  -  STUM PING  -TREE  PLANTING 


Lasts  Longer 

The  important  working  parts  on  the 
John  Deere  Sulky  Rake  are  reversible  or 
interchangeable — lasts  years  longer. 

John  Deere  Sulky  Rake 

Dump  Rods  are  reversible  —  wheel 
ratchets  are  interchangeable  —  tooth 
holders  accommodate  any  number  of 
teeth  —  adjustments  provided  to  meet 
all  conditions  of  raking  —  an  easily- 
operated  and  durable  rake. 

GET  FREE  RAKE  FOLDER 

Also  tell  us  what  other  imple¬ 
ments  you  are  interested  in,  and  get 
free  copy  of  “Bookkeeping  on  the 
Farm” — a  valuable  account  book. 
Write  to  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill., 
and  ask  for  Package  SB-837. 


JOHNSDEERE 
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Try  this  mixer 


Ifcight  now  is  time  to  get  your  Kwik-Mbu 
Special  offer  and  reduced  prices  this  month 
only.  Ppst  yourself,  see  how  easy  it  is  to 
build  your  own  concrete  floors,  sidewalks, 
foundations,  etc.,  do  better  work,  save  contractor’s  profit. 

„  Load  it  on  one  side,  close  to  materials,  dump  finished  mix¬ 
ture  on  other  side  into  wheelbarrow,  a  great  time  and 
labor  saver.  Mixes  wheelbarrowful  a  minute,  all 
eteel,  lasts  a  lifetime.  Just  right  for  farm  and  small 
contract  work-  Make  ten  to  twenty 
dollars  a  day  spare  time  concreting 
lft«r  JO  days  Trial  for  neighbors. 

Send  No  Money 

Pay  only  $9.75  after  30 
day  trial.  Balance 
monthly,  or  pay  cash  and 
cam  cash  discount.  Write 
today  for  catalog,  also  100 
page  book,  “Concrete  on 
the  Farm.**  Both  FREE. 

Kwik  Mix  Concrete  Mixer  Co. 
1010  QmUodAT,Milw«gke*,WUu 


TOEI3E 


Concrete  Mixer 


Free  Catalog  ,n  colors  explain# 

_ ?  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 


Electric  Wheel  Co. 

4b  Elm  St. .Quine,,  111. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Southern  Maryland  Crops  move  to  market 
more  than  a  month  before  yours  do.  Top 
prices  for  early  crops  in  big  cities  at  your  door¬ 
step.  No  cinch  bugs;  no  hog  cholera.  Ideal 
farming  climate.  220  growing  days — 5  cuttings 
of  alfafa.  Abundant  rainfall. 

Send  for  the  tohole  story. 

Sou.  Maryland  Immigration  Com. 

College  Park,  Maryland. 

(State  Commission — No  Fees) 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Robert? 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpea- 
try.  Price  $"1.50 
For  sale  by 
THE 
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I  notice  that  you  often  advise  seeding  Alsike  clover. 
Why  is  that?  We  have  always  been  taught  that  Red 
clover  is  ahead  of  any  other  member  of  the  family. 

E.  W.  F. 

OU  have  been  properly  taught — when  the  soil 
conditions  are  right.  At  its  best  Red  clover 
is  a  wonderful  crop.  We  know  farmers  who 
grow  it  so  well  that  it  seems  really  superior  to 
Alfalfa.  The  late  Edward  J.  Dillon  grew  crops  of 
Red  clover  that  were  a  joy  to  behold.  Yet  there  are 
many  farmers  on  thin,  wet  or  acid  soil  who  will  find 
Alsike  superior.  This  variety  of  clover  is  hardier  than 
Red.  On  our  own  soil  Red  clover  frequently  fails, 
while  Alsike,  seeded  on  the  same  laud,  will  give  a 
bountiful  crop.  It  can  stand  “wet  feet,’’  and  will 
start  and  grow  on  soil  that  would  he  called  acid.  The 
Alsike  will  usually  respond  to  lime,  but  it  will  start 
and  make  a  fair  growth  where  Red  clover  or  Alfalfa 
would  hardly  start.  The  seed  is  small,  and  less  of 
it  is  required  to  seed  an  acre.  The  stems  are  slen¬ 
der,  and  thus  it  makes  a  finer  hay,  but  it  is  more 
likely  to  fall  down  and  “lodge”  than  Red  clover.  It 
is  called  a  “little  clover,”  but  on  good  soil  we  have 
grown  as  large  a  crop  as  with  the  best  Red.  We 
think  it  pays  to  mix  a  little  Alsike  seed  in  with  the 
Red.  There  never  was  a  field  with  absolutely  uni¬ 
form  soil.  There  will  be  sour  or  damp  patches  here 
and  there  and,  on  these,  the  Alsike  will  thrive  and 
add  quite  a  little  to  the  total  yield.  There  are  many 
thin  or  sour  and  wet  soils  on  which  farmers  are 
vainly  trying  to  grow  Alfalfa  without  lime  or  full 
drainage.  They  would  be  better  off  to  drop  Alfalfa 
and  seed  to  Alsike. 

Specimens  of  a  wild  breed  of  fowls  originating  in  the 
southern  part  of  Patagonia  called  “Araueana  fowls” 
are  undergoing  experimental  treatment  at  the  Buenos 
Aires  Zoological  Gardens  in  order  that  a- definite  type 
may  be  cultivated.  Reports  reaching  the  Department 
of  Commerce  from  Consul  W.  Henry  Robertson,  at 
Buenos  Aires,  indicate  the  bird  has  all  white  meat  and 
is  believed  to  be  a  good  layer,  giving  eggs  of  a  light  blue 
color. 

HAT  is  the  report  sent  out  from  Washington. 
White  meat  and  blue  eggs  and  a  red  comb  ought 
to  make  a  Star  Spangled  Banner  bird.  Why  doesn’t 
some  poultry  Burbank  domesticate  the  robin?  In¬ 
crease  its  size  somewhat  and  build  up  its  egg  yield 
and  you  ought  to  transform  this  fruit  robber  into  a 
useful  farm  citizen,  a  good  bantam  companion  for 
the  milk  goat  in  a  backyard.  We  think  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  we  have  a  pen  of  these  “Araucanas” 
at  an  egg-laying  contest! 

* 

Ossining,  April  8. — Not  one  professional  man  was 
listed  among  the  1,457  new  prisoners  committed  to  Sing 
Sing  Prison  during  15)22,  the  annual  report  of  Dr.  Amos 
C.  Squire,  head  physician,  showed  today.  Laborers  head 
the  list  of  new  inmates  with  190,  while  chauffeurs  were 
second  with  103. 

Next  on  the  list  were  79  clerks,  50  tailors,  4S  sales¬ 
men.  45  cooks,  43  waiters,  30  firemen,  35  electricians,  33 
longshoremen,  32  painters,  31  automobile  mechanics.  27 
machinists,  24  plumbers,  21  barbers,  20  bookkeepers  and 
15)  musicians.  Three  policemen,  two  glassblowers,  two 
undertakers,  one  acrobat  and  one  actor  were  also  among 
those  committed. 

NE  of  our  readers  sends  us  that  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  farmer  among  these 
prisoners.  “While  farmers  may  find  it  hard  to  keep 
out  of  debt,  they  evidently  keep  out  of  jail.”  This 
man  wants  to  know  why  there  are  so  many  chauf¬ 
feurs  in  the  list.  Most  of  them  are  jailed  for  reck¬ 
less  driving,  and  their  prison  term  is  usually  the 
outcome  of  a  “joy  ride”  which  led  to  gloom.  It 
affects  a  man’s  character  to  feel  that  he  has  under 
the  control  of  his  finger  the  power  of  a  strong  engine 
which  may  be  dashed  ahead  to  destruction  or  held 
trembling  with  eagerness  to  proceed.  Some  men 
grow  more  responsible  with  the  realization  of  this 
power.  It  sobers  them  and  makes  them  more  careful. 
Others  grow  reckless  or  “drunk  with  power.”  and 
take  chances  on  the  road.  The  chauffeurs  who  end 


up  in  the  State’s  prison  are  of  that  class.  Farmers 
sometimes  go  to  the  poorhouse,  but  they  do  not  often 
gc  to  jail. 

* 

NE  of  the  most  interesting  of  modern  books  is 
the  new  life  of  P.  T.  Barnum.  The  ‘Trince  of 
Humbugs,”  as  he  called  himself,  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characters  that  America  has  jet  pro¬ 
duced.  In  this  book  we  are  told  of  a  Connecticut 
woman  who  greatly  distinguished  herself  and  taught 
the  world  a  lesson.  Barnum’s  great  menagerie 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  most  of  the  wild  animals 
perished  in  the  flames.  One  fierce  lion  escaped  and 
ran  off  in  the  night.  He  came  to  a  farm,  and  being 
hungry,  went  into  the  barn  and  killed  a  sheep.  Then 
he  began  to  gorge  himself  on  the  meat.  The  woman 
of  the  farm,  hearing  the  noise,  went  out  with  her 
broom  and  saw  this  animal  tearing  the  sheep.  She 
thought  it  was  a  big  dog  and  proceeded  to  beat  tlie 
enemy  with  her  broom.  Intent  on  his  meal,  the  lion 
paid  no  attention  to  the  broom.  In  a  short  time  the 
lion’s  keepers  appeared  and  recaptured  him,  and 
when  the  woman  learned  what  kind  of  a  dog  she 
had  been  “brooming”  she  fainted !  That  broom  was 
ar.  effective  weapon  against  stray  clogs,  her  children, 
or  even  her  husband.  Broom  in  hand,  she  had  what 
is  known  as  the  “psychological  drop”  on  that  lion  so 
long  as  she  thought  it  was  a  dog.  Her  courage  dis¬ 
appeared  before  fear.  Most  of  us  are  like  that,  only 
our  lions  are  generally  stuffed — no  more  dangerous 
than  scarecrows.  If  we  could  retain  our  courage  and 
keep  on  our  broom  work  we  could  easily  put  them 
out 

* 

HE  State  Senate  at  Albany  passed  the  new 
school  bill  by  a  large  majority.  This  was  gener¬ 
ally  expected.  As  the  week  ends  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  just  what  the  State  Assembly  will  do  with  the 
bill.  Both  sides  are  determined  to  have  their  way, 
and  there  is  always  a  rush  of  business  at  the  end  of 
the  session.  Even  old-time  politicians  long  familiar 
with  legislation  hesitate  to  predict  the  result. 

* 

EARLY  300  years  ago  tobacco  was  the  chief 
money  crop  of  America.  It  not  only  brought 
cash  when  sold  in  England,  but  was  the  medium  of 
exchange  in  this  country,  the  pound  of  tobacco  be¬ 
ing  about  as  nearly  the  standard  of  value  as  the 
dollar  is  today.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  first 
prosperity  in  America  was  based  upon  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  a  vice,  or  at  best  a  luxurious  habit.  In  Vir¬ 
ginia  tobacco  raising  and  in  New  England  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  rum  kept  the  colonies  alive  and  enabled 
them  to  grow.  In  the  early  days  all  sorts  of  schemes 
were  resorted  to  in  order  to  restrict  the  production 
of  tobacco.  Distribution  in  England  and  Europe 
was  in  the  hands  of  middlemen  who  were  not  greatly 
interested  in  increasing  consumption,  for  when  too 
much  tobacco  was  produced  of  course  these  middle¬ 
men  could  buy  it  at  a  lower  price  and  still  sell  at  a 
high  price.  The  situation  has  not  changed  greatly 
i’1  300  years,  for  the  middlemen  who  now  handle 
milk,  grain,  live  stock,  potatoes  or  other  produce,  all 
employ  just  the  same  tactics  in  buying  supplies 
whenever  unorganized  farmers  cannot  control  the 
price.  These  tobacco  growers  of  the  earlier  days 
tried  to  curtail  production  by  law.  They  passed  all 
sorts  of  laws.  Some  prohibited  the  growing  of  the 
crop;  others  demanded  its  destruction,  but  it  was 
never  possible  to  carry  them  out.  There  was  always 
a  large  element  among  the  growers  who  would  not 
submit  to  discipline.  They  always  grew  more  when 
they  thought  others  would  grow  less.  The  trouble 
was  finally  ended  by  increasing  consumption.  Hu¬ 
man  nature  has  remained  much  the  same  for  three 
centuries,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  change  in  tlie  future. 
Efforts  to  control  the  production  of  a  general  or  pop¬ 
ular  crop  by  law  or  through  ordinary  organization 
are  not  likely  to  produce  results.  The  best  outlook 
lies  in  an  increase  of  consumption,  and  this  must 
usually  be  developed  by  the  producers. 

* 

OT  long  ago  the  writer  of  this  celebrated  his 
birthday.  He  is  old  enough  to  understand  the 
significance  of  such  an  event.  The  children  baked 
a  cake  so  covered  with  candles  that  you  could  not 
have  crowded  much  more  on  the  cake.  And,  right 
in  time,  in  the  morning  mail  came  a  package  of 
cigarettes,  with  a  fine  birthday  letter  from  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.  We  had  no  use  for  the  cigarettes,  but 
the  idea  of  that  letter  was  worth  something.  This 
manufacturer  cared  nothing  for  us  personally.  He 
was  after  business.  He  looks  up  the  birthdays  of 
as  many  people  as  possible,  has  a  “form”  letter 
neatly  printed,  and  the  clerks  mail  a  copy  to  each 
party  on  their  list — with  the  cigarettes!  Then  a  few 
days  later  came  a  letter  from  a  florist,  reminding 


us  of  the  date  of  the  wedding  clay  and  adding: 

“If  you  say  it  with  flowers, 

Why  not  say  it  with  ours?” 

There  are  many  busy  people  who  in  the  struggle 
for  life  and  a  living  forget  what  should  be  the  hap¬ 
piest  day  of  their  lives.  On  remembering  it  they 
naturally  “say  it  with  flowers” — and  thus  increase 
the  trade.  The  florists  follow  the  plan  worked  out 
by  the  cigarette  man.  They  make  lists  of  wedding 
days  and  follow  them  up.  These  are  but  samples 
of  what  modern  advertisers  are  doing  to  keep  trade 
and  stir  up  new  business.  It  is  a  great  plan.  Per¬ 
haps  we  may  develop  it  in  selling  farm  product- 
direct,  and  thus  dodge  the  middleman. 

LAST  Fall  we  tried  to  start  an  experiment  in 
using  bacteria  in  the  silo.  Most  farmers  are 
now  quite  familiar  with  the  theory  and  process  of 
inoculation.  We  use  a  “starter”  in  the  cream  to  pre¬ 
pare  5t  for  churning.  This  may  be  some  of  the  but¬ 
termilk  from  a  previous  successful  churning,  or  the 
essential  bacteria  cultivated  in  the  laboratory  and 
prepared  for  use.  Many  of  us  know  that  by  using 
certain  “cultures”  on  the  seeds  of  clover,  Alfalfa  and 
other  legume  plants  we  can  increase  their  size  and 
quality.  We  are  also  beginning  to  obtain  good  re¬ 
sults  from  inoculated  sulphur — which  is  common 
powdered  sulphur  containing  the  germs  which  may 
produce  sulphuric  acid.  Thus  the  principle  or  the¬ 
ory  of  inoculation  as  applied  to  farm  practice  has 
been  established.  Now  comes  much  the  same  thing 
in  connection  with  the  silo.  We  know  that  by  han¬ 
dling  our  cream  properly,  and  by  adding  a  “starter,” 
we  may  take  a  finer  quality  of  butter  out  of  the 
churn.  Why  may  not  the  same  be  true  of  the  silo? 
We  have  all  seen  moldy  or  ill-smelling  stuff  come 
out  of  one  silo,  while  another  gives  a  fragrant,  pal¬ 
atable  feed  which  seems  quite  equal  to  pasture  grass. 
There  is  or  may  be  as  much  difference  between  two 
samples  of  silage  as  there  is  between  the  finest  but¬ 
ter  and  the  poor  grease  which  sometimes  comes  from 
a  churn.  The  difference  in  quality  is  really  due.  in 
both  cases,  to  much  the  same  thing.  In  the  better 
quality  the  superior  ferments  are  stronger  and  thus 
dominate  the  product.  In  the  poorer  quality  the 
molds  and  rotten  bacteria  have  the  advantage.  Now 
the  bacteria  which  produce  a  high-class  silage  have 
been  separated  and  cultivated.  They  can  be  put 
into  the  silo  just  as  the  superior  “starter”  is  put 
into  the  churn  with  the  cream,  and  the  theory  of 
this  is  well  understood.  Last  Fall  we  started  an 
experiment  with  10  farmers  in  using  this  silo  bac¬ 
teria.  These  men  had  quantities  of  dry  cornstalks 
from  which  the  ears  had  been  husked.  These  dry 
stalks  were  cut  into  the  silo,  moistened  with  water 
and  then  the  inoculant  was  added.  In  every  case 
thus  far  reported,  where  the  directions  were  fol¬ 
lowed,  these  dry  stalks  developed  into  a  fair  quality 
of  silage.  It  could  not,  of  course,  equal  the  greeu 
stalk  with  the  full  ear,  but  it  did  not  mold,  as  such 
corn  often  does,  and  was  at  least  50  per  cent  better 
feed  than  the  chopped  dry  stalks  alone.  The  result 
of  these  practical  experiences  has  convinced  us  that 
there  are  great  possibilities  in  this  plan.  We  think 
a  farmer  can  nearly  double  the  value  of  dry  corn¬ 
stalks  by  using  this  inoculant  and  that  he  can  make 
a  standard  quality  of  green  silage  in  this  way. 


Brevities 

And  now  a  woman  seems  to  have  entered  professional 
baseball.  She  is  said  to  earn  $300  a  week  playing  first 
base  for  a  New  England  club. 

A  Maine  reader  says  he  can  have  baked  apple  every 
day  in  the  year  with  three  varieties  and  a  good  storage. 
Red  Astrachan,  McIntosh  and  Northern  Spy — and  a 
hole  in  the  ground. 

Many  a  joke  has  been  made  about  the  codfish  of  New 
England,  but  in  all  seriousness  the  cod  has  bad  much 
to  do  with  American  prosperity.  Dried  cod  goes  to 
every  corner  of  the  earth. 

Thunder  and  lightning  do  not  sour  milk,  as  many 
suppose.  They  come  at  a  time  when  the  conditions  of 
the  air  are  best  for  the  bacteria  which  cause  milk  to 
sour.  That  seems  to  be  all  there  is  to  it. 

A  “rubbing-pole”  helps  cattle  clean  themselves.  It 
is  set  on  posts  so  cattle  can  reach  it  with  neck  and  back, 
and  covered  with  sacks  smeared  with  crude  oil.  The 
cattle  will  rub  their  necks  on  it  or  get  under  and  rub 
the  "grubs”  out  of  their  backs. 

All  sorts  of  “contests”  are  now  being  reported.  The 
latest  is  one  to  show  “the  most  beautiful  hands.”  The 
woman  who  won  said  her  best  training  was  done  by 
keeping  her  hands  in  dishwater !  That  ought  to  start 
a  rush  for  a  housekeeping  job!  It  is  one  way  to  popu¬ 
larize  a  despised  occupation. 

Muck  lands !  There  are  many  questions  about  fer¬ 
tilizing  them.  They  are  usually  quite  sour.  Therefore, 
drainage  and  lime  are  first  needed.  There  is  usually  a 
good  supply  of  nitrogen,  but  often  unavailable.  Mucks 
are  always  low  in  potash  and  phosphorus.  The  plan, 
therefore,  is  to  lime  heavily  and  use  acid  phosphate  and 
potash,  with  a  small  amount  of  nitrogen  to  start  the 
crops. 
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Farmers  As  Milk  Consumers 

HEBE  has  been  much  in  the  papers  of  late  about 
the  quantity  of  milk  consumed  in  country 
homes.  We  do  not  care  for  the  figures  commonly 
used  as  propaganda,  for  one  cause  or  another,  so  we 
started  an  investigation  of  our  own.  Our  ques¬ 
tions  were  sent  out  at  random,  so  as  to  get  absolutely 
fair  and  typical  reports.  Here  are  a  few  sample 
notes.  We  find  as  a  result  of  this  investigation  that 
country  children  are  consuming  far  more  milk  than 
formerly.  There  are  some  homes  where  milk  is  not 
used  as  it  should  be,  but  as  a  rule  dairymen  are 
good  customers  for  their  own  cows. 

In  my  own  family  there  are  three  members.  \\  e  use 
about  on  an  average  two  quarts  per  day.  Neighbors 
across  the  road,  six  in  family,  use.  four  quarts  per  day. 
Another  neighbor,  four  in  family,  three  quarts  per  day. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  i.  L  f. 

We  use  two  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  two  in  family. 
Inquiring  among  our  neighbors  as  to  amount  of  milk 
used  by  them,  have  found  that  they  use  more  milk  in 
Summer  than  in  Winter,  on  account  of  having  more 
milk  during  the  Spring  and  Summer.  An  average  of  a 
pint  a  day,  for  the  entire  year,  per  person,  would  be  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  amount  of  milk  used  by  farmer 
families  in  this  section.  ’This  is  not  a  dairy  section  ; 
most  of  the  farmers  keeping  enough  cows  to  supply  milk 
and  butter  for  their  own  use.  t>.  E. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

My  family  of  five,  three  adults  and  two  boys  aged 
eight  and  five,  consumes  five  to  eight  quarts  of  milk, 
probably  average  six  quarts,  each  day,  in  addition  to 
using  tiie  cream  from  10  quarts  daily  for  cereal,  for 
whipping  and  for  making  our  butter.  None  of  the 
cream  or  butter  is  sold.  Skim-milk  is  fed  to  calves,  but¬ 
termilk  drunk  by  family.  Some  of  our  neighbors  use  in 
equal  amount,  some  less.  H.  N.  L. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  four  members  in  my  family,  two  children 
aged  four  and  12  years.  We  all  like  milk  in  every  way 
and  use  from  six  to  eight  quarts  a  day.  Some  men  pre¬ 
fer  the  cider  barrel,  but  give  me  the  milk  can.  F.  E.  M. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  four  in  my  family,  and  we  use  three  quarts 
of  milk  per  day.  One  of  my  neighbors  has  nine  in  fam¬ 
ily  and  uses  five  quarts  a  day.  Another  has  three  in 
family  and  uses  two  quarts  a  day.  Another  has  two  in 
family  and  uses  one  quart  per  day.  o.  n.  s. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

My  family  consists  of  four  adults,  and  we  use  four 
quarts  of  milk  and  a  pint  of  cream  every  day,  and  quite 
frequently  we  use  more  for  ice  cream  or  something  of 
that  kind.  I  do  not  know  about  the  neighbors,  but  I 
think  most  of  them  use  quite  a  lot  of  milk.  One  family 
of  four  uses  three  quarts  per  day.  K.  8.  c. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  use  from  four  to  eight  quarts  per  day.  We  have 
a  family  of  seven,  five  children  and  two  adults.  I  am 
sure  that  much  more  milk  is  consumed  by  the  average 
family  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  E.  r. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Menace  of  Money  and  Power 

JN  1S54  Theodore  Parker  wrote  the  following: 

The  mercantile  men,  who  want  money,  and  the  polit¬ 
ical  men,  who  want  power.  There  is  a  strange  unan¬ 
imity  between  these  two  classes.  The  mercantile  men 
want  money  as  a  means  of  power;  the  political  men 
want  power  as  a  means  of  money.  While  the  union 
affords  money  to  the  one  and  power  to  the  other,  both 
will  be  agreed ;  both  will  work  to  “save  our  union.” 
And  as  neither  of  the  two  has  any  great  political  ideas 
.  .  .  both  will  unite  in  what  serves  the  apparent  in¬ 

terest  of  these  two. 

Parker  was  speaking  of  human  slavery,  and  his 
arguments  had  much  to  do  with  the  uprising  which 
finally  led  to  the  Civil  War  and  emancipation.  That 
was  close  to  70  years  ago.  There  are  men  still  liv¬ 
ing  who  remember  the  stirring  incidents  of  that  time. 
They  have  lived  to  see  human  slavery  abolished,,  and 
vast  progress  made  in  material  development  and 
power.  It  may  perhaps  safely  be  said  that  the  aver- , 
age  American  is  more  comfortable,  with  more  con¬ 
veniences  and  greater  means  of  living  a  pleasant  life 
than  ever  before.  Yet  is  must  also  be  admitted  that 
this  same  average  American  is  still  discontented  and 
still  with  a  feeling  that  he  is  being  exploited  or 
robbed  by  the  same  combination  of  interests  which 
Theodore  Parker  pointed  out  70  years  ago.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  farmers.  With  the  abnormal 
growth  of  our  great  cities,  farming  and  country  life 
has  suffered.  In  old  times  the  farm  was  regarded  as 
a  breeding  place  to  provide  men  to  serve  as  soldiers 
for  the  king.  Now  it  serves  as  places  where  fresh, 
clean  blood  for  the  city  is  to  be  provided.  As  great 
multitudes  gather  and  increase  in  the  big  cities, 
jobs  must  be  provided  for  all,  and  in  the  last  analysis 
the  farmer  must  pay  for  these  jobs  out  of  the  price 
which  consumers  pay  for  his  goods.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  favorite  argument  to  say  that  the  larger  the  city 
grows  the  better  market  there  must  be  for  farm  pro¬ 
duce.  That  is  not  of  necessity  true.  While  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  handling  and  selling  goods  remains  in  the 
hands  of  exploiters  who  are  in  league  with  poli¬ 
ticians,  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  an  unre¬ 
stricted  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  more  people 
who  rush  to  the  city  the  more  jobs  must  be  created, 
and  the  more  must  be  taken  from  the  price  of  farm 
products  in  order  to  pay  them.  Thus  farmers  and 
unorganized  workers  in  the  city  find  themselves 


facing  a  situation  or  condition  much  like  that  de¬ 
scribed  by  Theodore  Parker  70  years  ago.  It  is 
built  upon  money,  and  that  money  represents  an 
unfair  portion  or  share  of  the  nation’s  business 
which  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  comparatively 
small  class.  The  remedy  is  to  destroy  or  to  harness 
the  power  of  members  of  this  combination  by  making 
them  contribute  a  fairer  share  of  their  money  to  the 
public  service.  Briefly  stated,  there  are  two  plans 
for  doing  this.  The  socialist  would  take  the  great 
means  of  money-making  out  of  private  enterprise. 
This  would  destroy  most  of  what  we  call  initiative. 
The  “progressives”  would  let  the  big  business  enter¬ 
prises  continue,  under  strict  supervision,  and  then 
handle  the  wealth  after  it  has  been  accumulated, 
somewhat  after  the  plan  of  our  income  tax.  It 
must  be  clearly  evident  that  after  all  these  years  of 
business  habit  and  political  power  Ave  cannot  expect 
to  change  the  entire  system  at  once.  We  might 
even  smash  it  or  tax  it  so  heavily  that  for  a  time 
we  would  be  worse  off  than  we  now  are.  The  big 
menace  to  agriculture  today  is  the  great,  unwieldy 
power  of  the  growing  cities.  They  give  no  original 
production,  but  simply  handle  and  manufacture 
what  countrymen  produce.  The  larger  they  grow, 
the  larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  they  must 
demand.  Break  up  the  big  cities  into  smaller  towns, 
closer  to  production,  and  all  of  us  would  be  better 
served.  .Tust  now  the  most  popular  theory  for 
handling  “big  business”  is  to  put  it  under  strict 
supervision  and  tax  its  income  to  the  limit  of  fair 
profit.  This  is  being  done  right  now  to  an  extent 
which  many  people  fail  to  realize. 


Cows,  Hogs  and  Cash 

WE  have  a  fellow  feeling  for  poets  and  their  at¬ 
tempts  at  rhyming,  and  Ave  realize  the  wide 
range  given  to  “poetic  license.”  but  what  about  the 
folloAving  jingle,  sent  out  by  Kansas  College? 

When  the  cash  is  running  low, 

And  the  credit  man  says  “No!” 

Buy  some  cows ; 

If  the  profits  of  the  place 
Seem  a  positive  disgrace, 

Buy  some  sows. 

It  seems  too  bad  to  paint  the  black  of  hard  fact 
over  the  rosy  hue  of  poetry,  but  we  want  to  know 
how  a  farmer  is  to  “buy  some  cows”  when  he  has 
no  cash  and  “the  credit  man  says  No!”  He  might 
perhaps  steal  the  coavs  or  have  them  given  to  him, 
but  how  else  is  he  going  to  get  them,  and  Avhen  he 
does  get  them  Iioav  can  he  feed  them  without  cash 
or  credit?  As  for  “buying  sows,”  it  is  quite  fairly 
understood  that  the  hog  business  has  pretty  well 
reached  its  limit  for  the  time.  A  few  years  back 
hogs  paid  fairly  \A-ell ;  now  we  think  that  unless  a 
farmer  is  well  fixed  for  keeping  hogs,  with  good  pas¬ 
ture  and  plenty  of  corn,  he  will  take  a  chance  in 
buying  sows.  There  must  be  more  of  a  foreign  de¬ 
mand  for  pork  before  the  business  can  “boom.”  Poe¬ 
try  is  fine  as  a  stimulant,  but  some  of  us  are  over- 
stimulated  already. 


Trouble  Over  Drainage  Questions 

E  seem  to  have  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
drainage  cases  this  Spring.  They  usually 
center  around  an  open  ditch  which  crosses  several 
farms.  For  some  reason  carelessness,  spite  or  lack 
of  time,  one  farmer  will  neglect  to  clean  his  share  of 
the  ditch.  This  throws  the  water  back  on  some 
neighbor’s  property,  and  causes  quite  a  little  loss. 
This  leads  to  bad  feeling — about  as  bad  as  the  usual 
upset  over  a  line  fence.  So  Ave  are  asked  for  the 
“law.” 

There  have  been  a  number  of  eases  decided  in 
New  York  State,  and  among  the  recent  ones  is  Se- 
betto  vs.  The  New  York  Central,  in  Avhich  it  has 
been  held  that  the  lower  proprietor  is  under  no  ob¬ 
ligation  to  take  care  of  the  surface  Avater  of  his 
adjoining  upper  proprietor,  and  he  may  improve  his 
lower  land,  though  by  so  doing  he  prevents  the  flow 
of  the  surface  Avater  on  his  land  from  his  upper 
neighboring  proprietor,  to  the  latter's  damage.  This 
Avas  a  case  where  the  railroad  company  allowed  then- 
ditches  to  become  filled. 

The  neAV  drainage  law  often  referred  to  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  amendment  which  took  effect  May  3,  1921, 
and  provides  that  the  owner  of  low  or  Avet  agricul¬ 
tural  land,  who  may  desire  to  drain  the  same  in 
order  to  increase  productivity,  may  petition  the 
town  board  of  the  town  for  permission  to  construct  a 
drain,  etc.  After  a  hearing  the  toAvn  board  may  as¬ 
sess  the  damage  and  compensation  in  the  manner 
provided  by  Article  I3-a  of  the  town  Iuav.  Provision 
is  also  made  in  Article  8-a  of  the  conservation  Iuav 
for  a  petition  to  the  Conservation  Commission  for 
the  drainage  of  wet  laud. 


School  Voters  and  School  Troubles 

Tell  us  who  is  entitled  to  vote  at  a  school  meeting. 
What  is  the  compulsory  age  of  a  pupil?  Who  has  con¬ 
trol  of  the  school  ?  c.  av.  b. 

A  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  school  meetings 
avIio  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  21  years  of  age,  a 
resident  Avithin  the  school  district  for  a  period  of  30 
days  next  preceding  the  meeting  at.  which  he  offers  to 
vote,  and  Avho  in  addition  thereto  possesses  one  of  the 
following  four  qualifications : 

“A.  Oavus  or  hires,  or  is  in  the  possession  under  a 
contract  of  purchase  of  real  property  in  such  district 
liable  to  taxation  for  school  purposes,  or 

“B.  Is  the  parent  of  a  child  of  school  age,  provided 
such  a  <  h i Id  shall  ha\-e  attended  the  district  school  in 
the  district  in  which  the  meeting  is  held  for  a  period  of 
at  least  eight  weeks  during  the  year  preceding  such 
school  meeting,  or 

“C.  Not  being  the  parent,  has  permanently  residing 
with  him  a  child  of  school  age  who  shall  have  attended 
I  he  district  school  for  a  period  of  at  least  eight  Aveeks 
during  the  year  preceding  such  meeting,  or 

"I).  Owns  any  personal  property,  assessed  on  the  last 
preceding  assessment  roll  of  the  town,  exceeding  $50  in 
value,  exclusive  of  such  as  is  exempt  from  execution. 

“No  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ineligible  to  vote  at 
any  such  meeting,  by  reason  of  sex,  who  has  the  other 
qualifications  required  by  this  section.” 

You  will  therefore  see  that  a  person  who  hires  real 
property  in  the  district  liable  to  taxes  is  eligible,  pro¬ 
vided  he  possessi  the  other  qualifications.  This  applies 
to  both  male  and  female  voters. 

In  1921  the  Education  Department  ruled  that  a  min¬ 
ister  of  the  gospel  and  his  wife  who  reside  in  the  school 
district  and  who  have  a  child  attending  school  are  both 
qualified  voters  of  the  district. 

Every  child  in  a  city  or  district  having  a  population 
of  5,000  or  more  shall  attend  regularly  betAveen  seven 
and  14  years  of  age,  and  elseAvhere  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  14. 

A  number  of  teachers  have  assumed  that  if  a  child 
Avas  not  within  the  compulsory  age,  they  were  not  obliged 
to  teach  them,  but  Section  507  of  the  education  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  person  over  five  years  of  age  and  under  21 
years  of  age  is  entitled  to  attend  the  public  schools 
maintained  in  the  district  or  city  in  Avhich  the  person 
resides,  without  the  payment  of  tuiUon. 

Non-residents  of  the  district  may  i  e  admitted  into  the 
school  of  a  district  or  city  upon  the  consent  of  the 
trustees  or  board  of  education. 

When  trustees  are  required  or  authorized  by  law  or 
by  a  vote  of  the  district  to  incur  any  expenses  for  such 
district,  and  when  any  expense  incurred  by  them  is 
made  by  the  express  provisions  of  hnv  a  charge  upon 
such  district,  they  may  raise  the  amount  thereof  bv 
tax  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  definite  sum  to  be 
raised  had  been  A'oted  by  a  district  meeting. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  trustee  to  determine  the  term  of 
the  employment  of  each  teacher  and  the  number  of  terms 
of  school  to  be  held  during  the  year,  and  to  establish 
rules  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  school 

The  district  superintendent  of  schools  also  has  super¬ 
vision  of  the  schools  within  his  district. 

It.  is  an  easy  matter  to  start  trouble  for  the  trust  or 
or  the  teacher,  or  both,  but  this  usually  results  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  pupils  Avho  attend  the  schools. 

N.  T. 


The  Sheep  Shortage,  and  Others 

On  page  544  Albert  U.  Woods  gets  me  wrong  about  a 
shortage  of  200,000  sheep  in  this  land.  That  Avas  only 
on  this  speck  named  Licking  County.  There  were  273- 
000  when  I  came,  and  about  73,000  during  the  past  20 
years.  They  ran  down  from  the  big  number  for  27 
years  before  that,  when  they  Avere  falling  off  everywhere 
New  York  lost  4.000, 0<K)  and  Ohio  nearly  that  number' 
and  each  have  been  farming  800,000  licres  annual] v! 
where  feed  should  have  grown  for  lost  sheep.  The  own¬ 
ers,  like  good  fellows,  have  been  buying  machinery  fer¬ 
tilizers,  using  seed  and  costly  labor  to  glut  the  market. 

This  one  county  has  lost  the  same  as  the  revenue  from 
4,000,000  sheep  for  one  year,  and  farmed  800,000  acres 
for  a  year  to  pile  on  the  surplus  everywhere.  All  the 
Middle  Western  States  have  lost  either  their  sheep,  or 
never  got  a  chance  to  start,  until  noAV  Ave  are  wool  pau¬ 
pers,  growing  only  one-fifth  enough  to  clothe  the  people 
in  fleece  avooI.  We  are  sugar  paupers  also,  while  some 
of  the  land  growing  potatoes,  vegetables  and  other 
things,  should  have  been  growing  sugar  beets.  We 
have  the  worst  possible  case  of  unbalanced  production 
If  any  city  folks  fake  the  farmers  for  dullards  they 
must  be  blind.  If  farm  owners  ivere  not  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  and  industrious,  every  folloiv  would  be  bank¬ 
rupt. 

There  AA-as  one  vacancy  in  their  intelligence  Avhich  let 
them  be  misled  and  handicapped  by  the  octopus  which 
uses,  substitutes  for  wool  and  controls  sugar  by  a  mean 
price  for  sugar  beets.  It  has  had  a  free  hand  Avith  the 
government,  and  also  more  or  less  encouragement  from  it. 
Then  when  election  day  comes-  it  gets  all  its  votes  out,* 
and  the  farmers  either  stay  at  home  or  mark  crosses  for 
hand-picked  candidates.  These  fellows  are  elected  and 
take  possession  of  the  Capitol  and  State  houses  as  if 
they  owned  them  and  the  furnishings,  Avith  no  thought 
except  for  their  masters,  and  a  return  to  the  sinecure. 

Look  at  the  unprofitable  servants  warding  off  justice 
to  aa'ooI  and  judgment  to  shoddy  after  it  killed  the 
sheep  and  clothed  the  people  with  rags.  See  them  giv¬ 
ing  a  duty  on  wool  and  sugar,  ostensibly  to  encourage 
production,  but  in  reality  to  let  business  take  it  and 
tack  on  from  100  to  1,000  per  cent ;  then  when  it  be¬ 
comes  unbearable,  appointing  investigation  with  no  re¬ 
sults  except  fat  salaries  for  idle  heelers.  Big  business 
and  politics  are  in  close  communion,  and  would  take 
the  farms,  only  it  is  more  profitable  to  let  the  occupants 
stay  and  work  for  them. 

I  took  pleasure  in  laying  tile  today,  but  it  did  not 
deter  me  from  thinking  that  these  two  agencies  had 
demoralized  everything.  One  of  the  fellows  we  hired 
took  “sick”  and  the  other  got  drunk.  Any  man  who 
wants,  tile  laid  can  dig  the  ditch  himself.  Two  new 
sale  bills  were  stuck  up  here  today.  One  began.  “Hav¬ 
ing  decided  to  quit  dairying.”  and  the  other,  “Having 
decided  to  quit  farming.”  Now,  let  me  tell  you  some¬ 
thing.  Shoals  of  producers  are  quitting  and  more  must. 
The  land  is  full  of  folks  who  must  eat  and  wear  clothes, 
and  they  can  only  come  from  the  farms.  The  best  time 
farmers  ever  saAv  will  come  if  they  will  “quit”  killing 
themselves  growing  a  surplus  and  turn  to  deficits,  and. 
listen,  “fire”  the  unprofitable  servants  and  “choose  men 
fearing  God  and  hating  covetousness,”  after  which  they 
can  organize  and  tackle  big  business.  In  any  event,  we 
are  paying  10  cents  a  head  to  get  a  couple  of  tons  of 
w#ol  clipped  to  send  to  the  warehouse  at  Columbus,  and 
expect  to  finish  the  ditch  fomorroAV.  w.  w.  REYNOLDS. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Castles  in  the  Air 

The  bonnie,  bonnie  bairn,  who  sits  poking 
in  tire  ase, 

Glowering  in  the  fire  wi’  his  wee  round 
face ; 

Laughing  at  the  fuffin’  lowe,  what  sees  he 
there? 

Ila !  the  young  dreamer’s  bigging  castles 
in  the  air. 

His  wee  chubby  face,  and  his  touzie  curly 
pow, 

Are  laughing  and  nodding  to  the  dancing 
lowe, 

He'll  brown  his  rosy  cheeks  and  singe  his 
sunny  hair. 

Glowering  at  the  imps  wi’  their  castles  in 
the  air. 

He  sees  mickle  castles  towering  to  the 
moon  ! 

He  sees  little  sodgers  pulling  them  a’ 
doun. 

Worlds  whombling  up  and  doun,  bleezing 
wi’  a  flare — 

See  how  he  laughs,  as  they  glimmer  in 
the  air. 

For  a’  sae  sage  he  looks,  what  can  the 
laddie  ken ! 

He’s  thinking  upon  naething,  like  mon.v 
mighty  men ; 

A  wee  thing  mak’s  us  think,  a  sma’  thing 
mak’s  us  stare — 

There  are  mair  folk  than  him  bigging  cas¬ 
tles  in  the  air. 

Sic  a  night  in  Winter  may  weel  mak’  him 
cauld, 

His  chin  upon  his  huffy  hand  will  soon 
male’  him  auld ; 

His  brow  is  brent  sae  braid,  oh  pray  that 
daddy  Care 

Would  let  the  wean  alane  wi’  his  castles 
in  the  air. 

He’ll  glower  at  the  fire,  and  he’ll  keek  at 
the  light ! 

But  mony  sparkling  stars  are  swallowed 
up  by  night, 

Aulder  een  than  his  are  glamored  by  a 
glare, 

Hearts  are  broken,  heads  are  turned,  wi’ 
castles  in  the  air. 

— JAMES  BALLAXTIXE. 

* 

Dr.  Cummins,  the  Surgeon-General  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
thinks  that  the  present  craze  for  continu¬ 
ous  dance  records  is  a  recurrence  of  the 
dancing  plague  which  swept  over  Europe 
in  1364.  In  the  middle  ages,  Dr.  Cum¬ 
mins  said,  London  was  visited  hy  the 
dance  plague,  and  many  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  seized  with  the  mania  danced  and 
whirled  about  the  streets,  sometimes  four 
and  five  days  without  stopping,  when  they 
would  fall  from  exhaustion.  Many  died. 
We  cannot  imagine  anything  more  useless 
and  senseless  than  this  sort  of  endurance 
test.  Women  whose  daily  duty  means  an 
endurance  test  at  washtub  or  kitchen 
stove  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  any 
competition  from  these  muscular  fox- 
trotters. 

* 

We  have  received  several  letters  recent¬ 
ly,  without  full  name  and  address,  asking 
how  to  control  bedbugs.  This  filthy  and 
disgusting  pest  is  broadcast  by  modern 
conditions  of  travel  and  transportation, 
and  even  the  cleanest  household  must 
watch  perpetually  to  avoid  infestation. 
The  remedy  offered  by  one  experienced 
housekeeper,  who  had  been  obliged  to  deal 
with  the  pest  in  various  tenant  houses, 
was  spirits  of  turpentine  and  household 
ammonia,  half  and  half,  squirted  into 
cracks  and  crevices  from  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  oil  can.  or  brushed  over  surfaces 
with  a  paint  brush.  This  does  not  stain, 
is  cheap  and  extremely  efficient.  Several 
persons  to  whom  we  suggested  this  rem¬ 
edy  report  entire  success.  Another  reader 
says : 

I  have  helped  clean  up  several  houses 
of  these  pests  by  using  equal  parts  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate,  alcohol  and  carbolic 
acid.  With  a  good  stout  turkey  or  goose 
feather  go  over  all  crevices  of  the  bed¬ 
steads,  ends  of  the  slats,  and  where  the 
slats  rest  on  side  boards,  on  the  ends  of 
side  boards,  or  broken  places  in  the  walls. 
Apply  often  ;  don’t  be  afraid  to  use  too 
much  of  it.  Look  the  beds  over  each 
morning,  and  kill  any  insects  you  see,  and 
I  will  guarantee  that  you  will  soon  be  rid 
of  the  dirty  pests.  If  applied  thoroughly, 
this  fluid  seems  to  kill  the  eggs  before 
hatching,  or  young  as  just  hatched,  and 
does  not  leave  any  marks  where  applied. 

Gasoline  is  often  very  effective,  but  its 
inflammable  nature  must  be  remembered. 
Where  partitions  or  ceilings  are  made  of 
matched  boards,  as  occurs  sometimes,  we 
have  heard  of  spraying  these  boards  with 
gasoline  from  a  knapsack  sprayer,  as  the 
only  way  of  getting  at  the  insects  in  the 
cracks  of  the  boards,  though  it  is  possible 
that  sulphur  fumigation  would  have  been 


quite  helpful.  We  think  frequent  mop¬ 
ping  of  the  floor  with  one  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  floor  oils  is  quite  discouraging  to  in¬ 
sects.  Plaster  walls  that  are  painted  or 
finished  with  one  of  the  modern  calcimine 
products  afford  less  harbor  for  insects 
than  wallpaper.  Buhach  or  Persian  in¬ 
sect  powder,  blown  into  cracks  with  a 
powder  gun,  is  helpful  if  fresh,  and  there 
are  some  places  that  are  better  reached 
by  this  than  by  liquids,  but  the  powder 
looks  dirty,  and  for  this  reason  a  colorless 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2147.  Cape.  One 
size.  The  pattern 
will  require  3  % 
yards  of  material  30 
or  40  inches  wide. 
2%  yards  44.  20 

cents. 


9971.  Blouse  with 
kimono  sleeves,  34 
to  42  bust. 

2095A.  Two-piece 
skirt,  with  or  with¬ 
out  side  panels,  20 
to  34  waist.  The 
medium  size  blouse 
Will  require  1% 
yards  of  material  40 
or  44  inches  wide. 
The  medium  size 
skirt  will  require 
2%  yards  of  mate¬ 
rial  36,  40  or  44 

inches  wide,  with  1 
yard  any  width  ex¬ 
tra  for  the  panels. 
Each  20  cents. 


2038.  Girl's  dress, 
with  plain  or  scal¬ 
loped  edges,  8  to  14 
years.  The  medium 
size  will  require  2% 
yards  of  material 
36,  44  or  54  inches 
.wide.  20  cents. 


2150.  Dress  with 
or  without  strap,  36 
to  40  bust.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  5  yards  of 
material  36  inches 
wide,  4  yards  44, 
3%  yards  54,  with 
1  yard  36  extra  for 
lining.  20  cents. 


liquid  is  preferable.  Whatever  is  used 
must  be  applied  freely,  and  repeated  with 
persistent  regularity  ;  it  is  the  follow-up 
system  that  puts  an  end  to  the  nuisance. 


Prune  Marmalade  and  Conserve;  Shrink¬ 
age  in  Canning 

On  page  55S  someone  asks  for  a  recipe 
for  prune  marmalade.  The  following  are 
two  recipes  that  we  use ;  perhaps  one  of 
them  might  be  acceptable. 

Prune  Marmalade. — Wash  and  soak 
over  night  one  pound  of  prunes.  In  the 
morning  cook  slowly  until  tender.  Stone 
and  press  through  a  coarse  sieve.  Add  a 
generous  cup  of  ivhite  sugar  and  the  grat¬ 
ed  rind  and  juice  of  a  large  lemon.  Re¬ 
turn  to  the  stove  and  cook  slowly,  stir¬ 
ring  often,  until  thick  like  apple  butter. 
Pour  into  jelly  glasses  and  seal  with  paro- 
wax  when  cold.  More  or  less  sugar  may 
be  used  to  suit  the  individual  taste. 

Prune  Conserve. — Two  pounds  large, 
meaty  prunes.  Soak  over  night  and  cook 
until  the  stones  may  be  removed.  Chop 
or  grind  rather  coarsely  one  orange  and 
one  lemon.  Add  to  the  stoned  prunes 
with  %  lb.  of  white  sugar.  Cook  very 
slowly  for  about  two  hours.  Ten  minutes 
before  removing  from  the  stove  add  three- 
fourths  of  a  cup  of  chopped  walnut  meats. 
Of  course  these  may  be  omitted  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  Seal  as  for  jam. 

On  the  same  page  information  about  a 
steam  pressure  cooker  is  asked.  A  few 


years  ago  I  assisted  a  relative  iu  doing 
commercial  canning.  We  used  a  steam 
pressure  canner  holding  48  pints.  We 
had  trouble  at  first  with  shrinkage,  but 
in  our  case  found  it  due  to  allowing  the 
steam  to  escape  too  rapidly  at  the  end  of 
the  processing.  After  remedying  that  we 
had  no  further  trouble. 

MRS.  JOIIX  LYONS. 

Wash  1  lb.  prunes.  Put  into  saucepan 
and  cover  with  cold  water ;  boil  slowly 
until  they  mash  easily.  Remove  the 
stones,  strain  through  coarse  strainer. 
Return  to  saucepan  and  add  one  cup 
grated  pineapple,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one 
teaspoon  salt.  Boil  slowly  40  minutes. 
It  must  be  thick  enough  to  spread. 

MRS.  j.  p.  L. 

As  prunes  are  always  to  be  had,  I  only 
make  a  small  quantity:  1  lb.  prunes  (the 
best),  %  lb.  apricots  (either  dried  or 
fresh).  Stew  very  slowly  until  pits  of 
prunes  can  be  removed.  Put  pulp  through 
colander,  return  kettle  and  juice.  Add 
two  cups  sugar,  *4  lb.  each  of  candied 
lemon  and  orange  peel,  the  juice  of  one 
lemon,  and  water  enough  to  make  two 
cups.  If  it  seems  thick,  add  a  little  more 
water.  Cut  peel  fine  with  scissors.  Be 
careful  not  to  burn.  Set  on  back  of  range 
and  simmer  slowly  until  right  consistency, 
perhaps  three  hours.  Add  one-half  cup 
of  nut  meats  just  before  removing  from 
the  fire.  Fill  tumblers  and  cover  with 
paraffin.  An  old,  tried  recipe. 

MRS.  E.  H.  L. 


Tennessee  Notes 

March  brought  us  some  very  cold 
weather,  hard  freezes  that  have,  no  doubt, 
cooked  the  peaches,  yet  we  find  one  here 
and  there  still  alive,  but  farther  south, 
where  the  buds  were  more  open,  very 
few  escaped.  Apples,  I  hope,  are  not 
seriously  injured.  The  yellow  plums  are 
beginning  to  show  white  buds.  I  have  not 
examined  the  buds  to  see  if  they  are  in¬ 
jured,  though,  in  the  yard ;  in  fact,  I 
have  been  housed  up  with  the  toothache, 
and  the  teeth  in  Johnson  City,  21  miles 
away !  One  of  those  teeth  that  had  been 
smashed  out  and  replaced  began  to  give 
me  trouble.  More  than  a  week  ago  I 
went  to  the  dentist,  and  after  cautioning 
him  in  regard  to  a  neck  that  will  only 
go  so  far  back,  jaws  that  will  only  open 
so  far,  and  teeth  that  had  been  tied  up 
to  anchor  a  fractured  jawbone,  he  began 
to  inject  stuff  in  my  gums.  Such  a 
funny  sensation,  but  there  was  no  sen¬ 
sation  of  pain,  even  when  he  had  to  make 
one  pull  and  twist  after  another ;  but,  oh. 
the  aftermath !  Today  is  the  first  bit  of 


flNDOW  SHADE 
holesale  Prices 


S 


DIRECT  FROM  OUR  FACTORY  TO  YOUR 
HOME.  CARTAGE  PREPAID.  SATISFAC¬ 
TION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  RE- 
FUNDED. 

Lonsdale  Scotch  Holland.  Dark  green 
and  blue,  36x72,  mounted  on  guaranteed 
Rollers.  Retail  value  $2. 

Our  price,  because  they  are 
slightly  imperfect . 

OUR  CATALOGUE  CONSISTS  OF  ALL 
GRADES  OF  SHADING.  TOGETHER  WITH 
INSTRUCTIONS  HOW  TO  MEASURE  AND 
ORDER  SHADES,  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

Standard  Window  Shade  Co., 
428  Gold  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


WASHING 
MACHINE 

New  Invention  will  wash  delicate 
laces  or  fluffy  blankets  clean  in  the  sameS1-. 
tub  and  without  wear.  Saves  work,  prevents  back-aches,  rough 
hands,  etc.  Costs  only  1  cent  to  2  cents  a  Week.  If  not 
satisfied  we  will  refund  your  money.  Montlfs  free  trial.  Send 
postal  for  how  to  save  work. 

BURLINGAME  MFG.  CO.,  531  SUNSET  AVE..  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


This  Enameled  Bath¬ 
tub  at  $31  Complete 


I’ll  send  you  AT  WHOLE¬ 
SALE  PRICES  any  plumbing  or 
building  material  you  may  want. 

We’ve  been  sellinif  for  less  since  07” 
and  every  article  you  buy  has  my  positive 
euarantee  of  satisfaction. 

Send  for  our  NEW  CATALOG  eivinz 
complete  information  on  Building  Materials. 
Plumbing  and  our  astonishing  Garage  Bar 
gain — It’s  Free. 


MAIL  the 
Coupon  NOW 


This 
Comfort 
Closet 
Complete 
at  $7.50 


The  CUYAHOGA  MATERIAL  CO..  Dept.  H 
Kinsman  Rd.  and  Grand  Aye.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Please  send  me  your  new  FREE  CATALOG 
of  Building  Materials  and  Plumbing  Supplies. 


Name _ 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.. 


City. 


.State- 


Every  Farmer  a 
Prospect 

— and  with  the  help  we  give,  you  can 
sell  R.  H.  Co.  Lightning  Rods  to  a 
good  majority  of  them.  Every  sale 
means  a  good  clean  profit  and  a  satis¬ 
fied  customer. 

These  “Rods  of  a  Better  Kind’’  have 
been  giving  perfect  lightning  protec¬ 
tion  for  74  years,  and  bear  the  official 
approval  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  establish  your 
own  business — one  that  will  provide 
pleasant  work  and  good  profits.  Many 
of  our  agents,  with  no  previous  selling 
experience,  average  $200  to  $250  per 
month  at  start.  We  show  you  how 
to  get  live  prospects  and  turn  them 
into  sales.  Only  small  capital  needed. 
Write  today  for  terms  on  exclusive 
territory  and  full  particulars. 

THE  REYBURN  HUNTER  F0Y  CO. 


829  Broadway 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


“ Lightning 
Rods  of  a 
Better  Kind  " 


Instantly  dissolving  salt 


For  All  Farm  Uses 
A  70  lb.  bag  of  Colonial  Special  Farmers 
Salt  equals  a  100  lb.  bag  of  ordinary  salt  in 
size.  Absolutely  pure  and  without  moisture. 
Best  for  cooking,  baking,  meat  curing,  butter 
making  and  table  use.  Your  dealer  has  it. 
Send  for  our  new  booklet. 


improves  flavor 
-goes  farther 

That  mild  even  flavor  that  merely  tells 
you  salt  has  been  used,  comes  only  from 
a  perfect,  instantly  dissolving  salt. 

Hard,  granular  crystals  or  flakes  are  so 
slow  dissolving  that  often  grit  is  left  or 
the  flavor  is  uneven.  But  with  Colonial 
Special  Farmers  Salt  you  get  perfect  re¬ 
sults  because  of  its  soft,  porous  flakes 
that  dissolve  instantly  and  completely. 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  CO. 

Akron,  Ohio 

CHICAGO  BUFFALO  ATLANTA 


COLONIAL  fgH  SALT 

For  Stock  Salt,  Use  Colonial  Block  Salt— Smooth— Hard—  Lasting—  fVon’t  Chip 

Made  from  Evaporated  Salt 
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ease  I’ve  had.  and  from  the  looks  of  my 
jaw,  which  is  terriblly  swollen,  the  trouble 
is  not  all  over — but  such  is  life.  And 
another  cold  for  good  measure!  But  I 
intend  to  set  three  broody  hens  in  the 
morning;  the  18  good  luck  chickens  are 
growing  finely,  and  the  mother  hen  be¬ 
ginning  to  sing. 

Some  of  my  neighbors  have  little  tur¬ 
keys  already,  but  our  own  hens  have  not 
been  laying  very  well.  We  have  peas, 
beets,  radishes,  lettuce  and  onions,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  early  corn  planted ;  did  try  to 
find  some  cabbage  and  tomato  plants  in 
.lohnsou  City,  but  so  crazed  with  pain, 
and  but  little  spare  time,  so  failed. 

Tonight  there  is  singing  at  the  school- 
house;  I  can  see  the  lights  and  hear  their 
voices  when  I  step  out  on  the  porch ; 
but  as  it  hits  been  rainy,  all  day,  there  is 
not  a  very  large  crowd  out.  though  there 
were  Cl  at  Sunday  school  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning. 

Sugar,  sugar;  that  is  now  the  house¬ 
wife’s  lament.  Such  a  price,  and  so  little 
for  what  we  have  to  sell.  Eggs  from  15c 
to  18c  per  dozen  ;  chickens  or  hens.  lCc 
per  lb.  We  are  fonder  of  beans  than 
chicken,  so  I  sent  two  hens  to  the  store 
to  exchange  for  beans,  and  procured  suf¬ 
ficient  for  three  cookings.  If  we  liked 
c-hicken,  there  would  have  been,  as  the 
old  darkey  said,  ‘more  fillin’  ”  in  the 
hens.  Some  day,  when  I  get  able  I  am 
going  green  hunting;  old  field  cress  we 
call  it.  It  stays  green  all  Winter,  makes 
a  rather  strong  mustard-tasting  green. 
Then  watercress  is  plentiful  in  the  creeks 
where  there  are  no  ducks,  geese  or  cattle. 
I  saw  several  crates  of  it  in  Johnson 


in  same  shell ;  ch.  5,  8  s.  c.  with  1  eh.  be¬ 
tween  each ;  ch.  5,  shell  in  shell,  ch.  3  ; 
turn. 

15th  Row — Shell  in  shell ;  ch.  6,  6  s.  c., 
ch.  1  between,  ch.  6,  shell  in  shell,  ch.  3, 
turn. 

16th  Row — Shell  in  shell ;  ch.  6,  4  s.  c., 
ch.  1  between,  ch.  6,  shell  in  shell,  ch.  3, 
turn. 

17th  Row — Shell  in  shell,  eh.  6,  2  s.  c., 
ch.  1  between  ch.  6,  shell  in  shell,  ch.  3, 
turn. 

18th  Row — Shell  in  shell,  1  t.  c.  in  cen¬ 
ter  of  2  s.  c.,  shell  in  shell,  fasten  thread 
and  break. 

Tie  to  3  ch.  of  next  shell  and  finish 
each  point  in  the  saute  way,  beginning 
with  the  14th  row. 

When  all  six  figures  are  complete,  tie 
thread  in  3  ch.  of  any  shell  on  point  ch. 
3,  2  d.  c.,  ch.  3.  3d.  c.,  shell  in  next  ch.  3. 
and  repeat,  making  a  shell  in  every-  3  ch. 
around  the  doily. 

There  will  be  4  shell  on  each  side  of 
each  figure.  At  the  point  where  double 
shell  is,  or  the  13th  row,  make  a  d.  <•. 
instead  of  a  shell. 

2d  Row — Ch.  5,  turn,  1  d.  c.,  ch.  2.  1 
d.  c..  ch.  2,  1  d.  c..  ch.  2,  1  d.  c.,  ch.  2. 
1  d.  c.  in  every  shell;  fasten  thread  and 
break.  MRS.  El, win  chase. 


Flowers  and  Starch  Beads 

We  are  asked  once  more  to  give  meth¬ 
ods  of  making  beads  from  flowers  and 
from  starch. 

Flower  beads  and  starch  beads  are  quite 


Crocheted  Doily  in  Pineapple  Deiign 


City  for  sale.  New  cabbage,  tomatoes, 
young  onions — in  fact.,  all  sorts  of  fresh 
vegetables,  turnips  included,  make  one 
hungry  in  the  Spring  of  the  year,  yet 
one  soon  tires  of  them  when  they  are 
plentiful.  Distance  or  scarcity  lends  en¬ 
chantment. 

The  frogs  have  thawed  out  aain,  and 
they  are  having  a  regular  concert  in  the 
pond  below  the  house.  At  last  I  have 
the  long-needed  glasses,  and  just  t<»  see 
if  they  were  really  good,  I  raised  them 
up,  and  not  one  word  could  I  see.  So 
very  grateful  in  my  heart,  I  am  for  them, 
if  my  jaw  does  hurt ;  nothing  ever  so 
bad  but  what  it  might  be  worse. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Pineapple  Doily 

To  begin,  make  a  chain  of  10  and  join 
with  a  slip  stitch  to  form  a  ring. 

1st  Row — 24  t.  c.  in  ring  (ch.  3  for  1st- 
of  24).  join  with  si.  st.  to  1st  treble. 

2d  Row — 2  t.  c.  in  2  t.  c.  (always  with 
3  ch.  to  start),  skip  2  t.  c.,  ch.  2;  repeat 
around ;  join. 

3d  Row — 2  t.  c.  under  2  ch.,  ch.  3 ;  re¬ 
peat  around  ;  join. 

4th  Row — Shell  of  3  t.  c.,  3  eh..  3  t.  c. 
under  3  ch,  ch.  1;  repeat  around;  join. 

5th  Row — Shell  of  3  t.  c„  3  ch.,  3  t.  c. 
in  shell  of  previous  row,  ch.  2 ;  repeat 
around:  join;  add  1  ch.  in  every  other 
group  if  necessary  to  make  it  lay  right. 

6th  Row — Shell  in  shell,  ch.  4  ;  repeat 
around;  join. 

7th  Row — Shell  in  shell,  ch.  6;  repeat 
around  ;  join. 

8th  Row— 24  t.  c.  in  shell,  ch.  4,  shell 
in  shell,  ch.  4  ;  repeat  around ;  join. 

Oth  Row- — 1  s.  c..  ch.  1.  1  s.  c.,  until 
there  are  15  s.  c.  in  the  16  t.  c.,  ch.  4, 
shell  in  shell,  ch.  4;  repeat  around. 

10th  Row — 14  s.  c„  ch.  1  between  each, 
ch.  4.  shell  in  shell,  c-h.  4 ;  repeat  around  ; 
join. 

lltli  Row — 13  s.  c.,  ch  1  between,  ch. 
4.  shell  in  shell,  ch.  4 ;  repeat  around ; 
join. 

12rh  Row — 12  s.  c.,  ch.  1  between  c-h.  4, 
shell  in  shell,  ch.  4 ;  repeat  around :  join. 

13th  Row — 10  s.  e..  ch  1  between  ch.  4, 
3  t.  c.,  ch.  3,  3  t.  c.,  ch.  3.  3  t.  e.  in  shell, 
<-h.  4  ;  repeat  around  ;  join. 

14th  Row — Break  thread  and  tie  into 
3  ch.  of  shell  ;  make  3  t.  c.,  ch.  3,  3  t.  c. 


distinct.  The  most  famous  flower  beads 
are  those  made  of  rose  petals,  which  are 
often  bought  by  tourists  as  souvenirs  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  following  direc¬ 
tions  were  given  us  several  years  ago  : 

A  large  quantity  of  rose  petals  is  re¬ 
quired,  even  for  a  single  string  of  beads. 
The  petals  may  be  of  all  colors,  but  all 
stems,  dried  petals  and  other  rubbish 
must  be  removed.  The  petals  must  be 
fresh;  that  is,  not  dried;  those  fallen 
from  overblown  roses  are  used.  Run  the 
petals  through  a  meat  chopper  six  times, 
to  make  a  smooth  pulp;  save  all  the  juice 
ad  mix  in  the  mass. 

The  pulp  is  a  dirty  white  or  pinkish 
color.  Spread  it  in  a  thin  layer  on  sheet- 
iron  pans,  where  it  soon  begins  to  blacken 
through  the  oxidization  of  the  iron.  Turn 
and  stir  so  that  it  all  becomes  uniformly 
black.  The  blackening  process  may  be 
hastened  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iron. 

As  soon  as  the  mass  has  dried  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  work  easily  and  hold  its  shape, 
small  quantities  are  taken  in  the  hands 
and  rolled  between  the  palms  until  per¬ 
fectly  round.  The  balls  are  made  much 
larger  than  the  finished  beads  are  to  be, 
as  they  shrink  in  drying  to  about  one- 
third  their  original  size.  They  are  placed 
upon  plates  until  partly  dry,  when  they 
are  rolled  to  correct  any  irregularity  in 
shape,  then  pierced  with  large  pins  and 
left  upon  these  pins  to  dry. 

The  petals  are  gathered  in  the  morning 
when  ready  to  fall ;  about  a  peck  is  a 
convenient  quantity  for  one  batch.  For 
uniform  size  it  is  well  to  measure  the 
pulp  with  a  spoon.  When  partially  dried 
they  may  be  rolled  between  two  panes  of 
glass  to  give  polish. 

The  following  instructions  for  making 
starch  beads  were  given  us  by  a  reader 
who  made  them  for  sale  :  Take  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  starch,  1  y2  tablespoons  of  salt, 
four  tablespoons  of  water.  Boil  hard  un¬ 
til  stiff.  Take  one  tablespoon  of  the  mix¬ 
ture,  roll  out  in  a  little  salt.  Cut  even 
strips  with  a  knife  or  large  needle,  form 
into  beads  and  string.  They  are  colored 
with  dye  as  desired.  Complaint  is  made 
that  starch  beads  soften  in  damp  weather, 
but.  the'  correspondent  who  sent  us  the 
above  recipe  says  she  never  had  any 
trouble  with  them. 


SUMMIT 

FOUNDRY  PRODUCTS 


COLD  AIR  HOTAIR  COLD  AIR 


A  SUMMIT  PIPELESS  FURNACE 

Brings  Comfort  to  the  Home 

The  Special  Summit  Installation 
Positively  Eliminates  All  Cold 
Air  Drafts  Over  Your  Floors 

Originated  and  perfected  by  us,  the  special  Summit  Installation 
is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  improvement  of  the  age  in  the  jnpeless 
system  of  heating.  Two  returns  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  central 
register  draws  in  all  the  cold  air  drafts,  which  ordinarily  travel  over 
the  floors  causing  great  discomfort.  It  costs  no  more  to  install — it 
costs  no  more  to  operate.  If  you  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a  heat¬ 
ing  plant  for  home,  store  or  other  building  let  us  tell  you  about  this 
splendid  furnace.  _ _ 


SUMMIT  ENAMELED  RANGES 

All  Summit  ranges  may  be  had  in  any  one  of  four  attractive 
colors — Turquoise  Blue,  Pearl  Gray,  Dark  Brown  and  White;  We 
operate  our  own  enameling  plant  and  SUMMIT  ENAMELING  IS 
GUARANTEED  not  to  crack,  peel  or  discolor. 

The  range  illustrated  below  is  the  Summit  Syphon — a  revelation 
in  a  baking  oven.  The  patented  Syphon  draws  all  the  heat  into  the 
oven  and  keeps  it  in  constant  and  even  circulation.  We  will  send  you 
full  information  upon  request. 


SUMMIT  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 


GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Cuticura  Soap 

- Is  Ideal  for - 

The  Complexion 

Soap,Ointment,Talcum,25c.  every  where.  Koraamplea 
address:  Cutlcara  Laboratories, Dept.  U,  Malden, Mass. 


INDIGESTION 


IF  YOU  STILL  HAVE  IT  IT’S  YOUR  OWN  FAULT 

FTHI^IiQ  Indigestion  Powder  relieves 
“*  *  *■  ■  ^  ^  quickly.  Ideal  system  puri¬ 

fier,  when  taken  night  and  morning.  16  doses  53cts. 

ETHICUS  Laboratories  1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 


AGENTS:— PECK’S  RIVETS  MEND  GRANITE 

aluminum  and  tin-ware.  100*  profit.  Trial  Box  10c 
Peck  Co.,  Dept.  D  12,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


Grocheiors  on  Bodies,  Sacques,  Sets  steady  wo*  k 

— Prompt  payment.  Sample  and  wool  furnished. 

SAMUEL  FISCH  8  CO.,  dfl-94  Rockaway  Aye.,  Brooklyn.  H.Y 
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orHoie  CowsByHand 
\5uAiePayin$Fora 

Milk 


De  Laval 


er 


There  are  now  more  than  10,000 
De  Laval  Milkers  in  use,  and 
their  owners  are  almost  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  agreement  that  the 
De  Laval  is  better,  faster,  cleaner 
and  cheaper  than  any  other  meth¬ 
od  of  milking.  With  a  herd  of 
10  or  more  cows  a  De  Laval 
Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself  in 
the  saving  of  time  and  labor,  in¬ 
creased  milk  production  which  its 
uniform  and  stimulating  action 
usually  brings,  and  through  the 
cleaner  and  improved  quality  of 
the  milk. 


You  can  buy  a  D» 
Laval  Milker  on  any 
terms  you  desire  —  for 
cash,  on  time,  or  on  in¬ 
stallments. 

For  10%  down  you 
can  start  using  a  De 
Laval  Milker,  and  6%  a 
month  for  15  months 
pays  for  it. 

On  such  extremely 
liberal  terms  you  can  get 
the  use  of  a  De  Laval 
while  it  actually  pays  for 
itself.  In  many  cases  the 
saving  in  labor  alone  will 
more  than  meet  the 
monthly  installments  as 
they  come  due. 

Ask  your  De  Laval 
Agent  for  complete  in¬ 
formation  or  write  us 
now.  Get  your  De  Laval 
in  now  before  your  rush 
season,  so  that  you  will 
receive  its  full  benefit 
when  you  need  it  most. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29  E.  Madison  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Street 


MILK  COOLER 

Milk  not  cooled  over  a 
Reid  Cooler  is  likely  not 
properly  cooled.  Get  a 
Reid  and  save  sour  milk 
losses.  By  far  the  best 
cooler;  most  easily 
cleaned.  fVe  have  added 
a  farmer's  heavy  pressure 
cooler ,  tubular  type, 
to  our  line,  Write  for 
prices  or  ask  your 
dealer. 

A.  H.  Reid  Creamery 
and  Dairy  Supply  Co. 
69th  St.  and  Haverford  Ave. 
BoxD  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HEAVES 


Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

Most  for  cost  ^  NEWTON’S 

*  A  veterinary's  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Coughs,  Distemper, 
indigestion.  Worm  e speller. 
-  -  -  Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 

30  years'  sale  py  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


For  Sale- Two  Fine  Dairy  Farms 

in  rich  agriculture  district  of  Burlington  Co..  New 
Jersey,  loeated  within  tern  miles  of  County  Seat, 
Both  farms  are  very  near  railroads  and  improved 
State  Highways,  and  within  eusy  access  to  markets. 
One  farm  contains  246  acres,  the  other  210  acres, 
and  are  both  in  high  state  of  cultivation.  Fine 
buildings.  F,asv  terms  and  price  low.  Address 
UNION  NATIONAL  BANK  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


p  Y.lNi££J!  -I 

paint 

fgmtcg  Jjj 


CONSUMERS’ 

PURE  LINSEED  OIL 

HOUSE  PAINT 

Outside  WHITE 
and  ALL  Colors 


$2.60  Gallon 

Consumers' 

DESK  R 


Freight  Paid  on 
5  Gal.  or  more 

Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


FOR 

CUTS 

AND 

WOUNDS 

on  Man  or  Beast 


As  a  "First  Aid’*  and  a  reliable,  every 
day  healing  ointment  to  have  on  hand  for  treat¬ 
ing  cuts  or  wounds  on  man  or  beast,  you  will 
find  CORONA  WOOL  FAT  unexcelled.  For 
Chapped  Hands,  Chitlblalns,  Cuts,  Korea, 
Corns,  Cellar  Boila,  Split  Hoofs,  Scratches, 
Sore  Teats,  Caked  Udders,  etc.— it  relieves 
the  pain  promptly  and  heals  without  a  Bear.  A 
household  and  barn  remedy  you  will  Dover  be 
without  after  once  using- 


Sample 


gladly  mailed  so  you  can  test  it. 
sWrlte  today.  8ofd  by  dealers— if 
'*  yours  can't  supply  you— write  ua. 

THE  CORONA  MFC.  CO. 
lO  Corona  Block,  KENTON,  O. 


Q  ADJUSTMENT^ 

One  every  K  inch  can 
be  instantly  obtained  by 
a  pull  on  the  Dodson  all 
steel  hame  strap.  Exact 
fit.  No  pins  to  change, 
break  or  lose.  Steel  with 
the  flexibility  ot  leather. 

Lay  flat  and  snug.  Can¬ 
not  cut  into  the  collar. 

No  round  bulky  links. 

Outlasts  a  dozen  leather  straps 

Price,  50c.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s, 
order  from  us,  giving  dealer’s  name. 

Niagara  Metal  Stamping  Corp.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  runningyeasily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  7076  Bainbridge.fi.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


A  Feed  Analysis 

Will  you  give  me  the  analysis  of  the 
following  material?  100  lbs.  oats,  300 
lbs.  cob  meal,  200  lbs.  bran.  200  lbs.  glu¬ 
ten,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal  (43%),  100 
lbs.  linseed  meal.  Do  you  think  this  a  pro¬ 
per  ration  to  feed  fresh  cows  with  early 
cut,  old  land  hay?  At  our  local  feed 
store  I  can  get  a  balanced  ration  for 
$2.00  per  100  lbs.  r.  f.  j. 

Vermont. 

Provided  the  ingredients  mentioned  are 
of  standard  analysis,  a  mixture  consist¬ 
ing  of  100  lbs.  of  oats,  300  lbs.  corn-and- 
cob  meal,  200  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  gluten 
feed,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs. 
linseed  meal  would  provide  a  mixture 
carrying  18  per  cent  of  crude  protein. 
This  is  scarcely  enough  protein  for  cows 
of  average  production,  and  the  value  of 
the  mixture  would  be  increased  by  dou¬ 
bling  the  amount  of  linseed  meal  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  amount  of  cornmeal  by  100 
lbs.  This  would  give  you  a  20  per  cent 
ration  that  ought  to  be  satisfactory  un¬ 
der  the  conditions  described. 

One  problem  that  you  must  solve  be¬ 
fore  your  dairy  processes  will  be  placed 
on  a  profitable  basis  is  to  secure  a  better 
grade  of  roughage.  Ihedtop  or  June  grass 
mixed  with  the  daisies  and  Timothy  is  ill- 
suited  for  use  in  supplying  dairy  cows 
with  necessary  roughage. 

As  to  whether  the  above  mixture  would 
be  superior  to  the  22  per  cent  mixed  feed 
that  is  available  at  $2.90  per  100  lbs.  can 
be  determined  only  by  trial  in  your  own 
stable  when  fed  to  your  own  cows. 

Feeding  Young  Pigs 

I  wish  information  on  feeding  six- 
weeks-old  pigs.  We  are  going  to  get  two 
in  April.  It  is  our  first  attempt. 

Massachusetts.  G.  w. 

Pigs  at  weaning  time  that  have  access 
to  some  grain  previous  to  being  weaned 
will  make  good  response  if  fed  four  times 
a  day  with  a  mixture  consisting  of  four 
parts  of  wheat  middlings,  five  parts  of 
cornmeal  and  one  part  of  digester  tank¬ 
age.  The  ingredients  should  be  mixed 
with  water  and  fed  in  a  trough  that  is 
washed  and  cleaned.  They  should  ap¬ 
proach  the  consistency  of  buttermilk  at 
the  time  of  feeding,  and  should  be  fed 
only  in  such  amounts  as  the  pigs  will 
clean  up  with  relish  at  each  meal.  If  one 
has  skim-milk,  then  4  lbs.  of  skim-milk 
can  toe  fed  with  each  pound  of  dry  grain. 
Even  under  these  circumstances  the 
grain  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  milk, 
but  rather  the  milk  should  be  fed  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  moistened  mash.  Shelled 
or  cracked  corn  can  be  fed  once  a  day, 
and  it  is  believed  that  pigs  enjoy  eating 
dry  feed  of  this  character. 

A  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
ground  limestone  and  salt  should  be  kept 
before  the  pigs  at  all  times,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  use  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  sup¬ 
plied  by  means  of  slat  racks  has  many 
advantages.  The  young  pigs  will  not  eat 
very  much  of  this  mixture  or  roughage, 
but  they  will  pick  over  enough  of  the 
leaves  t-o  insure  the  consumption  of  a 
sufficient  amount  of  vitamines  which 
roughages  of  this  character  supply. 


Feeding  Cows  and  Heifers 

I  wish  a  balanced  ration  for  two  cows, 
one  a  four-year-old  grade  Jersey,  due  to 
freshen  next  October,  the  other  a  three- 
year-old  purebred,  due  to  freshen  the  15th 
of  next  month.  For  roughage  I  have 
mixed  hay  and  cornstalks,  mangel  beets 
and  corn-and-cob  meal.  R.  w.  s. 

Connecticut. 

IWe  are  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
three-year-old  Jersey  heifer,  due  to 
freshen  May  15,  has  been  well  grown 
and  carries  a  reasonable  amount  of  flesh  ; 
also  that  the  cow  that  is  now  in  milk 
and  due  to  freshen  next  October  is  in 
fairly  good  condition.  With  mixed  hay 
and  corn  stover  for  roughage  and  man¬ 
gel  beets  to  supply  succulence  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  combination  consist  of 
10  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  20  lbs.  bran,  25 
lbs.  cornmeal,  25  lbs.  linseed  meal,  20  lbs. 
gluten  feed.  This  can  be  fed  to  both  of 
the  cows  after  they  come  in  milk. 

For  use  in  feeding  the  heifer  just  pre¬ 
vious  to  freshening  I  should  propose 
equal  parts  of  ground  oats,  wheat  bran 
and  15  per  cent  of  linseed  meal.  This 
will  be  laxative  and  cooling,  will  satisfy 
her  appetite,  and  if  accompanied  with 
plenty  of  roughage  and  some  mangel 
beets,  will  be  a  safe  combination.  If  the 
heifer  is  thin  in  flesh  then  some  corn-and- 
cob  meal  can  be  added  to  the  ration,  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  feeding  of  an_  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  of  cornmeal  just  previous 
to  calving  irritates  the  udder  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  'for  an  undesirable  fevered  con¬ 
dition. 

The  same  combination  of  ingredients 
can  be  fed  to  the  older  cow  when  she  goes 
dry  during  the  early  stages  of  her  rest 
period.  I  should  include  some  cornmeal 
in  her  ration.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  corn,  oats  and  bran  to  which  has  been 
added  15  per  cent  of  linseed  meal  is  pro¬ 
posed. 


Proper  Straining 
Insures 
Clean  Milk 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  GO. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  clamp. 

Experience  teaches  that  no  man  cr 
set  of  men  can  day  after  day  produce 
milk  free  from  sediment.  It  is  vitally 
important  to  strain  off  all  the  sedi¬ 
ment  immediately  after  milking. 

We  guarantee  that  our  Dr.  Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer  will  remove  every  last  bit  of 
sediment,  and  no  other  strainer  will.  Make 
us  prove  it. 

The  Dr.  Clark  invariably  wins  first  prize  at 
every  show  where  exhibited.  More  than 
ten  million  quarts  of  milk  are  strained 
through  it  daily.  Economical  and  conven¬ 
ient  for  both  the  big  and  small  milk  pro¬ 
ducer.  Never  wears  out.  Removes  the 
dirt  that  the  other  strainers  can’t. 

10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes.  If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Every  Day  You  Need 

3@kPeHo.t 

(STANDARDIZED) 

TO  AID  IN  KEEPING 

Mi  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 

Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds  and 
common  skin  troubles. 


THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKLETS  ARE  FREE: 

No.  151 — FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and  tells 
bow  to  prevent  diseases  common  to  livestock. 

No.  157— DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the  dog 
of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160-HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  prevention  of 
common  hog  diseases. 

No.  185— HOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  hog  wallow. 

No.  163 — POULTRY.  How  to  get  rid  of  lice  and 
mites,  and  to  prevent  disease. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages  for  Sale 
at  All  Drug  Stores. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


MINERALS 
.COMPOUND 

FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT^ 

Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY. 

AGENTS 
WANTED* 

MINERAL  HEAVE  BEMEDT  CO.,  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 
$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  case* 
Postpaid  on  receipt  ot  price. 
Wrltefordescrlptlve  booklet  ‘ 


Investigate  the  world's  strongest  har- 

ness.  No  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  rings  to  wear  them. 
Outwears  two  sets  of  buckle  harness.  Cash  or  $5.00 
after  30  days,  balance  monthly.  James  Walsh,  Pre». 
Walsh  Harness  Co.,  121  Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis* 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  N f\v  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed'  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  track  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
.■a  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  April  23,  1023,  according  to  the 
New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the 
1'nited  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Kconomics  co-operating.  Feeds  all  in 
100-lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Branch- 
ville,  Belvidere,  Mt.  Holly,  Montclair, 
Milford.  Washington,  Highbridge,  French- 
town,  Sussex,  Flemington,  Trenton,  New¬ 
ton.  Lafayette,  Hackettstowu,  Belle 
Meade,  Lebanon,  Califon,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Perth  Amboy,  Morristown, 
Dover.  Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somerville. 


and  Newark: 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . .$0.50% 

No.  3  white  oats . .“*5% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 98% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 9.8% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . ,$36.40 

Hard  W.  W.  bran . . 37.40 

Spring  middlings  .  35.90 

Bed  dog  dour .  41.65 

Soft  W.  W.  middlings .  39.40 

Flour  middlings  .  38.90 

White  hominy .  36.40 

Yellow  hominy  . 36.40 

Gluten  feed  .  42.15 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  48,60 

41%  cottonseed,  meal .  52.60 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  57.85 

31%  linseed  meal .  46.60 

34%  linseed  meal . 48.60 


Homemade  Rennet 

I  would  like  information  in  regard  to 
rennet  used  in  the  making  of  cheese. 
1  was  directed  to  purchase  it  at  a  slaugh¬ 
ter-house.  The  establishment,  being  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  my  home,  I 
sent  a  boy  there.  Asking  for  rennet,  they 
gave  him  six  calves’  stomachs  in  a  fruit 
jar.  What  form  is  the  rennet  in — liquid 
as  you  purchase  it  at  the  drugstore  V  A 
butcher  told  me  his  mother  made  cheese, 
and  the  way  he  remembers  her  getting 
the  rennet  was  hanging  the  calf’s  stomach 
up  to  dry  and  then  scraping  it  off  with  a 
sharp  knife.  The  scrapings  then  were 
the  rennet.  I  would  like  to  know. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  L.  e.  b. 

The  following  method  of  preparing  the 
brine  solution  is  recommended  :  To  1  gal. 
of  water,  which  has  been  previously  boiled 
and  cooled,  add  2  lbs.  of  salt  and  1  oz. 
of  saltpeter.  Boil  this  solution  for  half 
an  hour,  and  allow  it  to  cool  before  using. 
This  is  sufficient  for  10  veils.  If  the  veils 
or  stomachs  are  fresh,  they  may  be  put 
straight  into  the  brine ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  been  salted,  the  two 
ends  must  be  cut  off  and  the  salt  shaken 
out  before  putting  them  into  the  brine. 
An  enamel  pail,  with  a  lid,  has  proved 
very  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  steep 
should  then  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place, 
and  should  be  well  stirred  twice  daily  for 
a  week  with  a  clean  ladle,  pressing  the 
veils  against  the  side  of  the  pail. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  boric  acid  should 
be  added  to  the  steep  in  the  proportion 
of  2  oz.  to  each  gallon  of  brine.  If  slimi¬ 
ness  should  develop  before  seven  days, 
the  boric  acid  may  be  added  at  an  earlier 
date.  After  the  addition  of  boric  acid, 
rennet  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  of 
practical  use.  Two  points  must  be  borne 
in  mind:  (1)  That  at  its  best  homemade 
rennet  is  not  likely  to  be  of  more  than 
half  the  strength  of  the  commercial  ar- 
ricle;  and  (2)  that  the  veils  appear  to 
vary  considerably  in  their  rennet-pro¬ 
ducing  properties.  It  is,  therefore,  ad¬ 
visable  to  add  a  considerable  number  of 
veils  to  a  larger  quantity  of  brine ;  for 
example,  10  veils  to  a  gallon  as  recom¬ 
mended,  as  thus  the  better  veils  balance 
the  weaker,  rather  than  to  add  two  or 
three  veils  to  a  quart  of  brine.  When 
possible,  it  is  well  to  have  more  than  one 
batch  steeping  at  the  same  time. 

As  a  rule,  it  should  be  found  that  an 
extract  of  sufficient  strength  is  obtained 
at  the  end  of  10  days  or  a  fortnight  after 
first  immersion  of  the  veils  in  brine.  If 
this  is  not  so,  they  may  be  left  for  an¬ 
other  14  days,  making  a  month  in  all, 
when,  if  the  extract  proves  still  too  weak 
for  use,  it  should  be  discarded.  If  the 
extract  from  the  first  steep  proves  to  be 
sufficiently  strong,  say  about  half  the 
strength  of  commercial  rennet,  then  the 
veils  may  be  immersed  in  a  second  quan¬ 
tity  of  brine,  10  veils  and  1  oz.  of  boric 
acid  to  half  a  gallon,  when  quite  a  usable, 
though  somewhat  weaker,  extract  may  be 
obtained. 

The  simplest  means  of  testing  the 
strength  of  rennet  is  the  rennet  test  used 
by  cheesemakers — 3%  cc.  of  the  extract 
is  placed  in  a  cup ;  4  oz.  of  fresh  milk  at 
a  temperature  of  85°  F.  is  measured. 
A  few  pieces  of  cut  straw  are  placed  in 
the  cup  to  indicate  the  exact  moment 
that  coagulation  takes  place.  The  milk 
is  poured  into  the  rennet  in  the  cup  at 
a  given  time  and  stirred  with  a  thermom¬ 
eter  for  20  seconds,  and  occasionally  till 
it  has  coagulated,  thus  keeping  the  straws 
rotating.  When  the  coagulating  point  is 
reached  the  straws  will  suddenly  stop  and 
give  a  backward  movement.  During  this 
period  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  milk  at  as  near  85 


deg.  F.  as  possible.  This  can  be  done  by 
placing  the  cup  in  a  basin  of  water  at  a 
temperature  of  86°  F. 

Fresh  milk  added  to  the  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  rennet  will  coagulate  in  about  33 
seconds,  but.  when  added  to  homemade 
rennet  at  least  double  the  time  T<g  usually 
taken. 

Rennet  can  be  purchased  in  liquid  or 
in  tablet  form  at  any  drugstore  or  dairy 
supply  house.  I  should  by  all  means 
recommend  the  use  of  the  commercial 
product,  as  it  is  easy  to  use,  is  econom¬ 
ical  and  is  more  concentrated  than  the 
homemade  rennet.  j.  w,  b. 


Bobby,  aged  four,  was  playing  with  his 
kitten  before  the  fireplace  when  it  began 
to  purr  contentedly.  The  boy’s  mother 
was  surprised  presently  to  see  her  son 
grasp  his  pet  by  the  tail  and  drag  it 
across  the  carpet  to  the  accompaniment 
of  agonized  protests  from  the  unfortunate 
animal.  “Bobby,”  she  cried  reproach¬ 
fully,  “you  must  not  hurt  your  kitty !” 
“I’ve  got  to  get  him  away  from  this  fire,” 
replied  Bobby  excitedly.  “He  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  boil !” — Everybody’s  Magazine. 


U.S.  ARMY 

Standard 

AqflOO 


Send 

A/o 

lmoney 


v^lO.PerDoz 


SEND  at  once  for  this  fe*d  big  that  will  pay  for  itself 
a  hundred  times  over.  Made  to  specifications  for  the 
U.S.  Government.  Used  by  the  Army.  Made  of  extra 
heavy,  durable  khaki  canvas,  nose  part  reinforced  with 
extra  heavy  duck.  Will  outlast  many  ordinary  feed- 
bags,  yet  is  lighter  in  weight.  Scientifically  constructed 
to  allow  even  flow  of  feed,  yet  cannot  spill.  Amazingly 
comfortable  for  horses  and  they  eat  all  the  feed  (NO 
WASTE).  A  bag  that  would  cost  you  three  times  this 
price  elsewhere.  Will  make  its  cost  in  feed-savings. 
Remember— $1 .00  each  or  SI  0.00  a  dozen.  Quantity 
limited.  ORDER  NOW. 

9tnne I  Kin  Mnncu  Just  send  name,  address  and 

mm  '■  W  in  finny  number  of  bass  wanted.  We  ship 

by  return  mall.  Pay  postman  for  baas  and  postage  when  they 
arrive.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 


U.S.FEED  BAG  CO.  ^  Worcester, Mass. 


Parsons  “Low-Down”  Milk  Wagons 


The  "ORIGINAL.”  STRICTLY  HAND-MADE. 

Finest  Quality  and  Most  Durable 
Delivery  Wagons 

Write,  J.  D.  MIRES  &  SON,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


FREE  TO  DOG  OWNERS 

Polk  Miller’s  famous  Dog 
Book,  64  pages,  on  care,  feed¬ 
ing  and  training,  with  ailment 
chart  and  Senator  Vest’s  cele¬ 
brated  “Tribute  to  a  Dog,” 
etc.  Also  full  list  of  Sergeant’s 
Dog  Medicines — the  standard 
for  50  years.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address.  Our  free 
advice  department  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
question  about  your  dog’s  health  free. 

Polk  Miller  Dm;  Co.,  Inc.,  7  Governor  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


DOCS 


English  and  Welsh  Shepherds 

30  generations  breeding  from  proven  Sires  and  Dams 
front  natural  Herders.  4  mos.  old  pups  working  with 
old  dogs.  Order  early.  Georgs  Boorman,  Marathon,  N.Y. 


Begistered  Airedale*  and  Puppies.  Best  Oorang  blood 
il  lines.  Pioneer  Orchards  Hancock,  Maryland 


For  Sale-Male  Police  Puppies  ^2  vmuS! 

tersee.  MEAD  -  Amenta,  New  York 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  l'a. 


WANTED  Would  l.lke  to  Huy  A*  J  I  p„nc  of  register 
a  I.ltter  or  a  Few  Single  mlcfldlC  illpS  ed  stock 
Give  price,  age,  pedigree  and  parents’  register  number  as 
well  as  other  details.  P.  O.  Box  01  J,  Center  Morlehen,  N.  y. 

Registered  Airedales.  Hunters  by  inheritance;  brains 
Il  and  type  from  inteligent  breeding.  The  rich  man’s 
dog  at  farmer’s  prices.  LAKENWILO  KENNELS.  Princeton.  Maine 


FOR  SAI.E— Pure  Bred  AIREDALE  PUPPIES. 
Males,  $16  ;  females,  $10.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Herman  H.  Piggott  Purcellvllle,  Virginia 


HORSES 


Percherons  and  Belgians 

A  large  shipment  of  Registered  Belgian  and  Per- 
cheiou  Stallions  and  Mares  has  just  arrived  from 
our  Iowa  breeding  farms.  We  have  what  you  want 
in  either  black  or  gray  Percherons,  bay,  roan  or 
cheitnut  Belgians.  New  shipments  arriving  every 
ten  days.  Holbert  Farms,  Punxautawney,  Pa. 


HORSES  FOR  SALE^V 

Gontie,  sound  farm  chunk,  1,100  to  1.550  lbs.  Attractive 
saddle  horse.  C.  E.  NICHOLS,  Angola  Hew  York 


For  Sale-Thoroughbred  Pereheron  Stallion 

black;  seven  years  old;  weight,  1  600  lbs.  Price. 

1225.  N.  V.  &  N.  E.  CEMENT  S  LIME  CO..  Hudson.  New  Turk 


|  GUERNSEYS  ,\  j 

SWINE 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Cnoi>ial  Altai*  We  are  offering  for  sale 

OJICUIal  Ullcl  two  exceptionally  bred 

bulls  with  smutty  noses.  Sired  by  May  Rose 
bulls.  Dams  have  records  or  are  on  test.  Both 
of  these  bulls  are  good  individuals,  six  to  eight 
months  old,  and  excellent  propositions  for 
grade  herds.  Price  $150,00. 

A  Real  Chance  for  Farmeri. 
w.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasaet.  Mas*. 

PURE  BRED  PIGS 

AT  FEEDING  PRICES 

Either  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  pigs.  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  C.  O.  I).  on  approval.  $8  each. 
Sows,  Barrows  or  Boars.  Bred  from  Big 
Type  Stock,  the  kind  that  grow  fast  and  big. 
DR.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD.  M  D.  V..  Box  51.  Waltham,  Mass 

|  WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

B  A  NUMBER  OF  ■ 

i  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  1 

M  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES  M 

1  FINE,  VIGOROUS  FELLOWS  | 

p  Roll  wood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn.  | 

Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Largest  herd  in  America.  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  breeding.  Special  offering  of  wean¬ 
ling  pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 

HupHeau 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Fall  hoars.  Also  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  iu 
August  and  September,  and  a  choice  lot  of  Spring 
pigs.  All  our  Berkshires  represent  the  best  large 
type.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea- 

sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dame  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  „„„  fMMt_  t  iu  Sl  <  PMt->  Pi- 

Registered  HA  M  PS  H 1 R  ES 

BREED  YOUR  SOWS  to  a  HAMPSHIRE  BOAR  and  Bank  the  Difference 

We  have  a  few  hoar  pigs,  grandaons  of  the  110,000 
hog,  ’  Cherockee  Rooter,”  which  we  will  sell  at  ten 
weeks  old  for  820  each.  Also  a  few  sows  and  a 
boar,  four  months  old  at  825  each.  The  grundsire 
of  these  pigs  is  ”  Young  Edge,”  who  was  first  prize 
senior  yearling  at  National  8wine  Show  in  1920. 
JAS.  P.  BOICE  &  SON  -  Millbrook,  New  York 

BELLMATHFARM  Guernseys 

Farmers!  Breeders!  Write  for  price  list  of 

GOOD  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

A.  R.  breeding.  Federal  Accredited  Herd  27455. 

Come  to  us  for  the  best  in  Guernseys, 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON  Sennett,  N.  Y. 

For  BigType  Polands  Send  to  G.  S.  Hall  FA5“  oALE 

Choice  Reg.  Boars  and  Sows  for  sale.  Also  young  Pigs. 
They  please  others  and  will  please  you.  Write  for  prices 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  R. 
dams,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  16909. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST.Amsterdam.N.Y. 

Illirrw-C  Orders  acceptable  now  for  young  pigs  for 
delivery  during  May  and  June.  Open  Gilts 
and  Service  Boars.  ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P. 0.  Bo*  15.  Bridford.  N. r. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

1  fill  Di/vo  Chester  Whites  and  Berlcshires,  6  weeks  old. 
1  UU  rigs  #»;.00  each.  ROUSE  BROS  Dushorb,  Pa. 

Degi stored  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

I*  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvil’.e,  New  York 

FOR  SALE — Golden  Secret  Guernseys 

TVe  offer  for  sale  two  young  bulls— grandsons  of  Imp. 
Golden  Secret  of  I.ilyviile,  out  of  untested  dams— full 
sister  of  one  is  milking  40  lbs.  a  day  on  test  as  a  three- 
year-old.  Prices  moderate.  Federal  Accredited  Herd, 

C.  &  ML  ARCHER  -  -  Flying  Hill  Farm,  Reading,  Penna. 

Hamn«hirpPiff«  Pedigreed  stock,  finest  breeding 
nampsn  lie  rigs  Guaranteed  to  please.  8  wks  old. 
88  each.  Hugh  Krinton,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

k  'ml  1  PnHQ  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed - 
ing.  All  ages  for  s  a  1  e. 

F.  M.  Fatting  ton  &  Son  Merrilield,  N.  Y- 

::  HOLSTEINS  :: 

Rorholiiraa  Desirable  Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

UOl  ItSIIII  ca  Patmoor  Farms  Hart  field,  N.  V . 

B01STMN  ^HEIFER 

Gat  Rock  Farm  Reg.  Berkshires  IVES.)OI) 

25  bred  gilts,  due  to  farrow  inMay&June.  Priced  to  move. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS 

Choicest  Bloodlines.  All  ages.  Order  now  for  sum¬ 
mer  delivery.  Fair  View  Farm,  Naples.  N.Y  Box  252 

nilRHOQ  ORION,  sensation  a  nd 
UUnVVfO  DEFENDER  STRAINS 
Bred  lows ,  gilts,  service  boars  and  pigs.  Special 
prices  during  May.  The  best  value  we  have  evei 
offered.  Send  for  list. 

THE  CASSEL  NURSERY  Mantua,  Ohio 

Bee.  llolMetn  Cows  him!  Hellers  for  sale.  Federal 
IB  accredited  herd.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  New  York 

JERSEYS 

PUBLIC  SALE 

OF 

High  Class  Reg.  Jersey  Cattle 

AT 

Silver  Spring  Farm,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

MAY  I8th,  1923 

35  Fittt  Class  Register  of  Merit  jerseys,  fashionably 
bred.  For  Choice  Cows,  Heifers  or  a  good  Herd  Sire 
attend  this  sale.  Accredited  Herd.  Write  for  Catalog 

to  JOHN  LUCHSINGER,  Route  3,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

2  FALL  BOAR  PIGS  £lrPhi  gn.d 

all  eligible  for  registry  in  American  Duroo  Jersey  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Chicago.  K.  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  Monroe,  N.Y. 

Shady  Side  Berkshires 

noted  sire,  Matchless  Lee’s  Duke, the  Kentucky  Blue 
Blood.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  E.  G.  FISHER,  Madison,  N.Y. 

Berkshires— Pedigreed— Illg  Type  Pigs  March  far- 
°  row.  E.  T.  COX  -  Elorham  Park,  N  J. 

Eureka  Stock  Farm 

For  Sale— Registered  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks.  to  10  mos.  old.  Both  sex.  Bred  for  growth 
and  Quality.  Write  your  wants 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  68  R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

BARGAINS 

WE  MUST  MAKE  ROOM  for  forty  heifers 
*■  coining  in  within  the  next  two  months.  We  offer 
some  twenty  head  of  our  Register  of  Merit  Jersey 
cows  at  attractive  prices.  Some  are  open,  others 
bred  to  our  herd  bulls,  Pogis  99th  of  Hood  Farm 
53rd  No.  168456,  and  Sophie’s  St.  Mawes  No.  176023. 
For  prices  address  OLD  F0R6E  FARM,  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 

JF'APICY  O.  I.  C.’s 

The  big.  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts,  service  hoars  and  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  VV.  W.  WEI  MAN,  P.  O. 
Box  No.  469.  Hummelstown,  Pa. 

(1  1  f*  ’«  Choice  Reg.  pigs,  bred  from  State  Fair  Winners- 

U.I.U.  0  $13.50 each.  Pairs  no-altin.  R.  HILL,  Stneco  Falls  ,N.  Y 

For  Sale-Thoroughbred  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  Se(“;' 

W.  00RR  RICHARDSON.  Hornelt,  N.Y.  R.  F.  0  No.  2 

Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

Ffir$Jllp  Cows,  Heifers  and  HeiferCalves.Tuber- 
1  ui  uaic  Clin  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173.  Morristown.  H.  J. 

GOATS 

Cor  Sale— Keg.  Jersey  Hull.  6  years  old.  Bargain. 

■  Doctor  linbcll  -  Norwood,  N.  J. 

Pure  ToggenburgBucks  £VXr*From*  •  Mm!!. 

Dr.  GORDON  .  C  ran  bury,  N.  J. 

|  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

SWISS  MILK  GOATS.  ENDRES,  Box  130,  Westbrook. Conn. 

KINNELON  HERD 

Purebred  Brown  Swiss 

BUTLER,  N.  J. 

Home  of  Ilda’s  College  Boy  whose  dam  has  a 
record  of  13  561  lbs.  milk,  grandam  14.650  fits, 
milk  and  great  grandam  16,225  lbs.  milk.  His 
daughters  to  come  fresh  have  milked  over 
forty  pounds  a  day.  A  young  bull  calf  by  the 
above  sire  and  out  of  a  17.139-lb.  cow  for  sale. 
JOHN  C.  HESSE,  Manager 

C  wise  and  Nubian  Registered  Mlllt  Goats. 

O  FRANK  F18EK  152  So.  Hum  Avs.  E.  Orsnge,  X  i. 

(MINTED— GOAT.  Bred  to  freshen  soon.  State  Breed. 
*•  Age  and  Price.  P.  UUHOVCUKT,  Bo*  IU,  Wyekaff,  N.  J. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  K*™;’ 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville,  N.Y. 

|  .*.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Milking  Short  Horns 

ed  in  owner's  name.  Young  stock  for  sale— Ox¬ 
ford  strain.  CHAS.  GOOFREY,  High  View,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 

DCfC  rATTIt‘HelP  Solve  the 
DEiCr  Vs  ill  I  Lie.  labor  problem 

A  pure  bred  Aberdeen-Augus  bull  will  get  beef 
type  calves  from  ordinary  cows.  We  offer  some 
fine  bulls  at  8100  each.  JAS.  S.  MORSE,  Levanns,  N.Y. 

AYRSHIRES 

Ro<r  Aurohiro  Rnll  <rom  accredited  herd  No.34806.  Born, 
neg.  MjflSnifB  DUN  May,  1921.  Splendid  shape,  size  and 
color.  Extended  pedigree  on  application.  Also  a  few 
ehe  stock.  PERRY  WARREN,  l*eru,  Vermont 

SHEEP 

ForSalo— Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep 

ForSale-Ayrshire  Heifers  &  Bull  Calves 

Damagive40  to 50 lbs.  daily.  S30  each.  4  nice  yearling 

haifera.  J130.  Clare  Gregory,  Mt.  Vision,  N.Yo 

COR  SALE-  Kegistered  Hampshire  Yearling  Kama. 

1  c.  BAUER  QLENFAHM  COLI.EQXV1U.E,  Pa. 

I"?e  Fruit  Orchard  and  Poultry  Farm 

One  of  the  finest  orchards  in  Rhode  Island,  only  4  miles  from  the  city  of  Providence, 
on  good  road  to  the  leading  shore  resorts.  47  acres:  850  apple.  860  peach,  450  pear 
2  acres  of  strawberries,  *4  blackberries,  20,000  asparagus  plants,  550  hens  and  pullets; 
New  Fordson  tractor;  New  power-spraying  outfit;  New  6-room  bungalow,  all 
improvements;  garage,  grain  house,  barn.  Products  are  disposed  of  on  the  place  at 
retail  prices.  Peach  trees  alone  indicate  a  $2,000  crop.  Price,  $27,500.  Further 
particulars,  inquire  from  owner,  G.  J.  SCHOENHARDT,  Hikona  Orchard.  Apponaug  R  I. 
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T^EEP  your  Fordson  busy!  It’ll 
pay  you  dividends  that  no  other 
investment  on  your  farm  can  equal  if 
you’ll  only  let  it ! 

When  field  work  is  impossible,  keep  Fordson 
a-turning  on  those  dozens  of  profitable  belt- 
power  jobs. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Brood  Sow 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
feeding  a  brood  sow  before  farrowing  and 
after  farrowing  where  there  is  no  milk 
to  be  had  ?  E.  R.  E. 

New  York. 

A  satisfactory  ration  for  feeding  brood 
sows  previous  to  farrowing  would  result 
from  combining  feeds  in  the  following  pro¬ 
portion  :  10  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  20  lbs. 

white  middings,  GO  lbs.  cornmeal,  10  lbs. 
GO  per  cent  digester  tankage.  This  grain 
can  be  fed  in  the  form  of  a  thick  slop 
and  in  quantity  sufficient  to  enable  the 
sows  to  gain  about  1  lb.  a  day  during 
their  gestation  period. 

Keep  racks  of  Alfalfa  and  clover  hay 
available  and  force  the  sows  to  eat  gen¬ 
erously  of  this  roughage.  They  will,  of 
course,  prefer  the  slop  and  grain  feed, 
but  by  restricting  the  feeding  of  this 
grain  to  one  feeding  a  day,  it  will  be 
possible  to  force  them  to  take  more  exer¬ 
cise  and  to  eat  more  generously  of  the 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay.  After  the  sows 
are  once  accustomed  to  the  Alfalfa,  the 
grain  ration  can  be  simplified  and  consist 
of  corn,  oats  and  tankage. 

The  average  grower  of  swine  depends 
too  much  upon  grain  and  not  enough 
upon  roughage  for  maintaining  his  breed¬ 
ing  herd  of  swine.  While  it  is  true  that 
gains  will  be  less  rapid  where  roughage 
is  extensively  used,  nevertheless,  the  final 
cost  per  pound  of  gains  will  be  reduced 
very  materially. 


If  your  Fordson  dealer  hap¬ 
pens  not  to  have  a  supply, 
write  us  for  Booklet  de¬ 
scribing  and  illustrating 
this  wonderfully  simple 
and  convenient  Smith  Unit 
Pulley-Clutch.  Its  small 
cost  will  surprise  you. 


Put  on  a  Smith  Unit  Pulley-Clutch  and  switch 
from  field  work  to  belt  power  at  a  lever’s 
touch !  Stays  on  all  the  year  ’round  ready 
for  instant  use.  Back  into  the  belt  under 
power.  All  set?  Touch  the  lever  and  the 
machinery  hums.1 

Precision  -  made,  complete  with  the  finest 
pulley  you  ever  used! 


Sold  Only  T'hrough  Authorized  Fordson  Dealers 


DALLMANN  MACHINE  &  MFG.  CO. 

927-943  Winnebago  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


SMITH 
UNIT! 


PULLEY- 
_  CLUTCH 

focFordsons 


STAY 


Built  in  every  detail  for 
long  life  and  tight-fitting 
stability.  Heavy,  sound 
staves,  creosoted ;  over¬ 
sized  threads  on  heavy 
steel  hoops.  Close-fitting, 
safe-like  doors.  Handsome 
red-cedar  roof.  Write  for 
booklet  and  special  proposi¬ 
tion  for  early  buyers. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 


i  West : 


GREEN 


MOUNTAIN 


SILOS 


Ii  guaicmiuc  yuu  <d  clear sav-  ^  . 
ing  of  25  to  30%  on  Fence,  Roof- 

,ing  and  Paints  and  I  pay 
1th  freight.  Get  my 
,  CUT  PRICE  CATALOG 
1  Learn  how  half  a  million  farmers 
leave  big  money  by  buying  their 
l  Fence.  Roofing  and  Paints  direct 
ifrom  my  big  factories  at  prices 
jj  way  below  others— send  for  cata- 
l  log  NOW  —  You’ll  save  money. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  *  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  4308  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


fence  1' 

G*tES  V 

posts  | 

ROOfWG 

pAtNTJ 


A  silo  that  locks 
together 

THE  Harder  patented  Spline  Dowel, 
combined  with  a  square  tongue 
and  groove  on  the  staves,  produce  in 
the  Harder  a  silo  that  will  never  lean 
or  shear  Or  lose  its  efficiency. 

To  be  satisfactory,  a  silo  must  ex¬ 
clude  air  absolutely.  That  is  the 
Harder  principle. 

When  a  Harder  is  built,  it  is  there  to 
stay.  You  will  never  find  the  name 
“Harder”  on  a  leaning  silo. 


HARDER  SILO 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Fre* 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS.,  Dipt.  R,  Girdner  Mm 


A  MONEY  MAKER 


TF  your  neighbor  milks  twenty-four  cows  in  the  time 
that  it  takes  you  to  milk  eight,  which  of  you  will 
show  the  biggest  milk  check? 

The  dairy  farmer  who  is  still  milking  hy  hand  is 
doing  without  the  best  money  maker  that  ever  came  to 
the  larm.  The  Perfection  is  backed  hy  nine  years  suc¬ 
cessful  experience.  Let  it  pay  for  itself  on  monthly 
payments.  Pipe  line  or  portable  electric.  Write  for 
catalog. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 

Factory  and  Main  Office  Eastern  Branch  Office 

2115  East  Hennepin  Avenue  464  South  Clinton  Street 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Molasses  with  Silage 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  one  could 
use  cane  molasses  with  corn  when  filling 
silo  with  good  results,  or  would  it  fer¬ 
ment  aud  become  sour,  and  so  spoil  the 
silage?  N.  J.  T. 

New  York. 

Nothing  would  be  gained  by  mixing  mo¬ 
lasses  with  corn  at  silo-filling  time.  At 
best  molasses  only  provides  a  source  of 
carbohydrates,  and  the  added  fermenta¬ 
tion  that  undoubtedly  would  result  from 
this  practice  would  detract  from  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  the  mass.  The  function  of 
molasses  in  any  ration  primarily  is  ( 
increase  its  palatability.  An  acre  of  land 
planted  to  corn,  providing  the  yield  is 
of  average  amount  and  quality,  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  dry  matter  than  will  result 
from  the  production  of  any  other  crop 
that  is  suitable  for  silage  purposes.  I 
share  the  belief  that  the  addition  of  mo¬ 
lasses  as  proposed  would  be  a  distinct 
disadvantage.  If  included  to  any  extent 
it  would  undoubtedly  sour  in  the  silo. 


Minerals  for  Pigs 

You  advise  keeping  equal  parts  of 
ground  limestone,  bonemeal  and  salt  in 
pigpen  all  the  time.  Is  that  ground 
limestone  just  the  same  as  is  used  upon 
land?  w.  L.  M. 

Maine. 

Ordinary  ground  limestone,  the  same 
as  that  applied  to  land  to  sweeten  the 
soil,  can  be  used  when  mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  salt  as  a  source  of  calcium  for 
swine.  Tests  conducted  at  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  a  year  ago  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  grouud  limestone  was 
superior  to  hydrated  lime  or  air-slaked 
lime.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  bone- 
meal  be  included  in  the  mineral  mixture, 
yet  some  report  having  had  'better  re¬ 
sults  where  the  mixture  consisted  of 
equal  parts  of  ground  limestone,  bone- 
meal  and  salt,  and  was  kept  before  the 
animals  at  all  times.  Especially  are 
such  materials  valuable,  when  pigs  are 
confined  in  dry  yards  and  where  their 
ration  is  restricted  largely  to  corn,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  tankage.  Even  with  pigs 
foraging  on  rape,  oats  and  peas  or 
Alfalfa  experiments  show  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  this  combination  of  ingredients 
stiumlates  growth  and  enables  pigs  to 
reach  exceptional  development. 


Supplementing  Brewers’  Grains 

I  have  three  cows  and  at  present  I  am 
feeding  the  following  mixture  :  177  lbs.  of 
oats.  187  lbs.  of  corn  on  cob.  the  two 
ground  together,  100  lbs.  of  brewers’ 
grain,  100  lbs.  cakeineal,  and  100  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  Would  it  do  to  mix  100  lbs. 
bran  and  100  lbs.  shorts  with  the  present 
mixture?  .  J.  c.  K. 

Rather  than  add  100  lbs.  of  bran  and 
100  lbs.  of  shorts  to  the  ration  you  are 
now  using  I  should  add  200  lbs.  of  gluteu 
feed  and  200  lbs.  of  wheat  bran.  There 
is  not  enough  difference  in  the  feeding 
value  of  bran  and  shorts  to  include 
both  in  your  mixture.  I  should  rather 
bring  the  mixture  up  to  100  lbs.  and  thus 
feed  20  per  cent  of  gluten.  The  reason 
for  this  is  because  you  are  feeding  corn 
and  cob  meal,  which  is  not  as  valuable 
as  straight  cornmeal  or  hominy  meal.  I 
am  assuming  that  you  are  feeding  straight 
brewers’  grains  rather  than  the  so-called 
vinegar  grains,  and  that  your  cottonseed 
meal  carries  43  per  cent  protein.  The 
corrected  ration,  therefore,  would  read : 
177  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  187  lbs.  corn  and 
cob  meal,  100  lbs.  brewers’  grains,  140 
lbs.  linseed  meal,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 
200  lbs.  gluteu  feed,  200  lbs.  bran.  I 
presume  the  reason  why  you  use  the  odd 
number  of  pouuds  of  corn  and  oats  is  be¬ 
cause  you  measure  these  ingredients  in 
an  available  basket. 


-the  Tried  and  Tested 


IN-DE-STR-UCT0 

Galvanized  OTI  A 
Metal  *3 1  Lw 


'N°L?- 


one  ounce  of  spoiled  silage,” 
That’s  what  M.  P.  Cody  of  Decatur, 
Mich.,  says  of  his  ROSS  “In-de-str-uct-o” 
silo.  Every  day  we  get  letters  from  satis¬ 
fied  owners  telling  us  the  “In-de-str-uct-o” 
is  the  easiest  of  all  silos  to  erect — the  silo 
that  produces  99  %  Food  Value  Silage — 
from  every  standpoint 

The  Safest  Silo  Investment. 


Before  you  contracl  for  any  make  of  silo — af 
any  price — get  all  of  the  Ross  facts  before  you. 
Find  out  what  you  save — in  first  cost,  in  labor, 
and  in  silage — by  choosing  the  times-tested,  fire¬ 
proof,  rust-proof  ‘‘In-de-str-uct-o.” 

Here  is  the  worthy  product  of  a  pioneer  plant. 
Seventy-three  years  of  honest  dealing  backs  every 
Ross  promise.  Write  for  complete  information. 

Agents  and  Dealers: 

Write  for  Proposition. 

EMT  DACC  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  f  f | 

.  W.  KUdd  AND  SILO  tU. 

Successors  to  The  E.  W.  Rost  Company 

Department  113  Springfield,  Ohio 


MARYLAND  HAS— 

321  days  of  sunshine  every  year 
185  growing  days— 45  inches  of  rainfall. 

Maryland  is  a  land  of  Good  Farms --Good  Roads— 

Good  Schools — Good  Homes — Good  People. 

Maryland  is  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  world. 

Farming  pays  in  Maryland  and  good  farm  land  is  still  available 
at  reasonable  prices.  Our  catalog  of  farms  and  country 
estates  will  interest  you.  Sent  free.  Address:  Dept.  C. 

CHAS.  H.  STEFFEY.  Inc. 

336  N.  Charles  Street _ Baltimore.  Md. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


THE  gambrel  roof  of 
Unadilla  Silos  insures  a 
full  silo  when  silage  settles. 


The  filling  door  is  at  the 
top  which  permits  the  full 
use  of  the  extra  space  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gambrel  roof. 


Silage  settles  from  15  to 
20  per  cent.  You  pay  for  a 
certain  capacity  silo.  You  get 
it  with  a  Unadilla  Silo  and 
a  Unadilla  Gambrel  Roof. 


Write  for  big  new 
Unadilla  Catalogue  and 
learn  how  early  orders 
earn  extra  discounts. 


Unadilla  Silo  Company 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — An  airplane,  flown  by 
Joseph  M.  Murphy  and  Joseph  Bredelli 
of  the  National  Guard  aviation  service, 
developed  engine  trouble  while  500  feet 
above  New  Dorp,  S.  I.,  April  19.  and 
Murphy,  the  pilot,  was  not  able  to  keep 
it  from  falling.  It  crashed  through  the 
roofs  of  two  vacant  bungalows  at  774 
and  772  New  Dorp  Lane,  owned  by 
George  A.  Potts  and  Joseph  Shady. 
Murphy  and  Bredelli  crawled  from  the 
wreckage  before  policemen,  ambulances 
and  doctors  could  arrive,  and  found  that 
except  for  slight  bruises  they  were  not 
hurt. 

William  Hayward,  United  States  at¬ 
torney  for  this  district,  filed  an  injunc¬ 
tion  suit  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  April  19  against  the  New  York 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc. ;  the 
New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Clearing  As¬ 
sociation  and  23  members  of  these  organi¬ 
zations.  The  suit,  the  first  move  by  the 
Government  to  stop  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  sugar,  asks  the  court  to  restrain 
trading  in  sugar  futures  on  the  floor  of 
the  exchange  and  to  prevent  all  transac¬ 
tions  unless  backed  by  actual  ownership 
or  control  of  sufficient  supplies  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  transaction. 

Seizure  bv  the  British  authorities  in 
mid-ocean  of  a  dope  smuggler  transport¬ 
ing  $500,000  worth  of  narcotics  from 
Germany  to  Canada  for  distribution  there 
and  in  the  United  States  was  disclosed 
by  the  Canadian  police  April  20.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  drug  ring  fled  from  Halifax 
in  a  hydro-airplane  when  their  plans 
were  discovered,  it  was  reported.  They 
were  said  to  have  been  in  communication 
with  their  confederates  on  the  boat,  which 
was  bound  for  Halifax,  and  escaped  when 
communication  was  halted  through  the 
seizure  by  Scotland  Yard  authorities. 
According  to  the  police,  one-third  of  the 
shipment  was  destined  for  Montreal,  a 
third  for  (Winnipeg,  and  the  remainder 
for  the  United  States.  Police  believe 
rhe  conspirators  planned  to  smuggle  the 
drugs  into  the  United  States  by  air. 

More  than  1.000  persons  were  rendered 
homeless  April  20  by  a  fire  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  town  of  Burke,  McDowell 
County,  W.  Ya. 

Four  persons  are  dead  as  the  result  of 
a  grade  crossing  accident  near  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  April  22,  when  a  train  struck  an 
automobile.  The  dead  are  Albert  Sher¬ 
man  and  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Emma  Meahl, 
all  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  Arnold  Cum- 
row  of  Ransomville.  The  automobile 
caught  fire  after  the  collision  and  Sher¬ 
man  was  probably  burned  to  death  before 
his  body  dropped  into  Ellicott  Creek  from 
the  railroad  bridge  where  the  wrecked 
car  was  piled. 

Four  men  were  killed  April  22  when  a 
passenger  train  on  the  Big  Four  Rail¬ 
road.  Cleveland  to.  Cincinnati,  struck  an 
automobile  at  a  crossing  at  Elmwood,  O. 
The  accident  happened  five  minutes  after 
the  crossing  watchman  quit  work. 

Fires  in  several  different  parts  of 
Staten  Island  April  22  destroyed  more 
than  $1,000,000  in  property,  and  kept 
every  available  piece  of  regular  and  vol¬ 
unteer  apparatus  busy  from  9  o’clock  in 
the  morning  until  after  midnight.  One 
fire,  that  which  virtually  destroyed  the 
plant  of  the  Tottenville  Copper  Com¬ 
pany,  caused  damages  estimated  at  $700,- 
000,  and  was  still  burning  a  day  later. 
The  other  main  fire  destroyed  several 
scows  at  the  Elizabethport  ferry,  and 
burned  out  part  of  the  ferryhouse  and 
the  ferryboat  Arthur  Kill. 

Fifteen  residents  of  Newark,  besides 
three  in  West  Orange  and  one  in  North 
Arlington,  N.  J.,  were  being  treated  for 
dog  bites  April  23,  and  Dr.  Charles  V. 
Craster,  Health  Officer  of  Newark,  has 
recommended  to  Mayor  Breidenbach  that 
all  dogs  be  inoculated  against  rabies.  The 
most  serious  was  at  398  Orange  Street, 
where  10  persons  were  bitten  by  a  dog, 
since  'proven  to  be  rabid.  Mrs.  Frank 
Gibbons  of  North  Arlington  was  attacked 
by  a  pet  bulldog  April  23.  The  three 
victims  in  West  Orange  were  all  bitten 
by  different  dogs. 

Recommendations  will  be  made  by  the 
joint  legislative  committee  investigating 
reported  abuses  of  convicts  in  Florida,  it 
was  said  by  the  committee  members.,  to 
abolish  the  convict  lease  system,  corporal 
punishment,,  immediate  removal  of  Sher¬ 
iff  J.  R.  Jones  of  Leon  County  and  the 
establishment  of  a  merit  system  by  which 
convicts  would  be  given  time  off  for  good 
behavior. 

John  Creedon  of  Philadelphia,  who  ran 
his  motor  into  a  crowd  waiting  for  a 
trolley  car  and  killed  a  girl  of  17,  was 
sentenced  April  23  to  four  to  eight  years 
on  a  plea  of  guilty  to  a  charge  of  mur¬ 
der.  Creedon  sped  away  after  knocking 
the  girl  down. 

About  72.000  railroad  express  men 
petitioned  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
April  23  for  a  wage  increase  of  10  cents 
an  hour,  which  would  amount  to  $18,- 
000.000  a  year. 

Found  guilty  in  connection  with  the 
alleged  nationwide  plot  to  dispose  of  more 
than  $2,000,000  in  stolen  securities, 
Stanley  McCormick  and  Arthur  W.  Lind- 
blom  were  sentenced  April  24  to  serve 
seven  years  in  Leavenworth  penitentiary 
and  fined  $12,000  each  by  Judge  John  F. 
McGee  in  the  Minneapolis  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Court. 

The  State  Banking  Commissioner 
closed  the  City  Bank  at  York,  Pa.,  April 
24,  after  indications  of  a  shortage  of 
more  than  $800,000.  Warrants  were  is¬ 


sued  for  Thomas  B.  Baird,  cashier,  and 
W.  II.  Boll,  assistant  cashier. 

April  24  120  companies  of  fire  appa¬ 
ratus  from  the  Bronx  to  Far  Rockaway 
were  engaged  in  fighting  12  fires  which 
did  a  total  damage  estimated  at  $400,000. 
Almost  simultaneously  there  was  a  three- 
alarm  fire  in  Coney  Island  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  wipe  out  the  Bowery ;  a  five- 
alarm  fire  at  Far  Rockaway  which  was 
discouraged  by  an  off-shore  wind  from 
being  a  possible  repetition  of  the  Arverne 
blaze  a  year  ago ;  three  other  fires  in 
Rockaway,  three  in  Brooklyn,  three  in 
Manhattan,  and  one  in  the  Bronx.  To 
attend  to  these  almost  half  of  the  fire 
apparatus  in  Greater  New  York  was 
called  out. 

John  A.  Cervenka,  president  of  a  brew¬ 
ing  company,  who  was  installed  as  City 
Treasurer  of  Chicago  a  week  before ; 
John  L.  Iloerber,  Jr.,  also  a  brewer,  and 
Barney  Grogan,  former  saloonkeeper  and 
politician,  were  indicted  by  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  at  Chicago  April  24  on 
charges  of  violating  the  prohibition  laws. 
The  two  indictments,  one  naming  Cer¬ 
venka  and  Grogan,  and  the  other  Iloer- 
ber  and  Grogan,  were  the  first  blows 
struck  by  the  grand  jury  which  recently 
received  vigorous  instructions  from  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  Wilkerson  to  go  after  the  “big 
fellows”  in  prohibition  violations  as  well 
as  the  “small  fry.”  Cervenka  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pilsen  Products  Company, 
and  is  a  well-known  Democratic  politi¬ 
cian.  Iloerber  is  president  qf  the  Iloer- 
ber  Brewing  Company.  Grogan,  once  an 
Alderman,  long  has  been  powerful  in 
Democratic  ward  politics.  Four  other 
men,  said  to  be  beer  truck  drivers,  were 
named  in  the  indictments,  two  in  each 
true  bill. 

A  strike  of  the  Marine  Transport 
AVorkers  International  Union,  No.  510, 
became  effective  on  the  New  York  water¬ 
front  at  midnight  April  24,  according  to 
announcement  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
International  Workers  of  the  Industrial 
AVorkers  of  the  World,  12  South  Street. 
A  horizontal  wage  increase  of  $20  a 
month  above  the  Shipping  Board  scale 
for  those  aboard  ship  and  above  latest 
“beach”  quotations  for  those  ashore  was 
named  as  the  principal  demand.  The  men 
boast  thev  have  no  leaders. 

WASHINGTON.— Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  agents  began  a  search  April  24  for 


Gaston  B.  Means,  until  recently  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation 
under  William  J.  Burns,  who  is  accused 
of  procuring  large  sums  of  money  from 
men  interested  in  liquor  selling  on  the 
pretense  of  obtaining  for  them  special 
privileges.  These  special  privileges  were 
not  extended  and  A4rashington  has  begun 
an  investigation  into  the  charges  against 
Means. 

The  fight  to  have  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional  the  laws  of  California  and  AVash- 
ington  preventing  aliens  not  eligible  to 
citizenship  from  leasing  or  owning  land 
was  taken  up  in  the  Supreme  Court  April 
23.  Those  challenging  the  laws  con¬ 
tended  that  they  discriminated  against 
persons  on  account  of  race  and  color. 
Chief  Justice  Taft  asked  what  the  Japan¬ 
ese  were  doing  to  create  objection  to 
them,  and  was  told  that  the  whites  re¬ 
fused  to  mix  with  them. 

Proclaiming  that,  adherence  by  the 
United  States  to  the  protocol  establishing 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  is  a 
platform  promise  that  must  be  redeemed 
by  the  Republican  party,  President  Hard¬ 
ing  declared  April  24  that  he  did  not  re¬ 
gard  this  question  as  a  menace  to  party 
unity.  His  speech  was  made  in  New 
York,  before  members  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

Secretary  Work  threw  open  April  24 
275,000  acres  of  public  land  in  five  West¬ 
ern  States  for  entry  by  former  service 
men.  The  tracts  are  222,000  acres  in 
Owyhee  County,  Idaho;  24.000  acres  in 
Beaverhead  County,  Montana ;  18,900 

acres  in  Elko  and  Eureka  counties, 
Nevada ;  5,500  acres  in  Rio  Arriba 

County,  New  Mexico,  and  4,600  acres  in 
Mesa  County.  Colorado. 

President  Harding  announced  April  24 
he  opposed  the  sale  by  the  Government 
of  any  surplus  war  material  to  foreign 
governments,  or  that  sucb  surplus  be 
used  for  the  encouragement  of  warfare 
any  place  in  the  world. 


Wool  Notes 

Foreign  markets  are  reported  strong, 
and  buying  in  the  West  is  progressing 
rapidly.  Present  demand  at  seaboard 
markets  in  the  East  is  mainly  on  worsted 
wools.  Following  are  recently  reported 
prices:  New  York  and  Michigan,  un¬ 
washed,  delaine,  55c;  half-blood,  53  to 


54e;  quarter-blood,  52c.  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  delaine,  56  to  58c ;  half-blood, 
combing.  57  to  58c.  New  England,  half- 
blood,  50  to  52c;  three-eighths-blood.  55 
to  56c.  Texas,  fine  scoured,  $1.25  to 
$1.45 ;  territory,  fine  staple,  $1.45  to 
$1.50. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

May  4 — Annual  meeting  of  cattle  feed¬ 
ers.  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College,  Pa. 

May  15-16 — American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club,  New  York  City. 

July  30-Aug.  3 — Farmers’  Week.  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Oct  6-13 — National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1 — Poultry  Show.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Dee.  13-15 — -North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show. 
Westwood.  N.  J. 

Jan.  23-27.  1924— Poultry  Show,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  New  York  City. 
Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr.  Orr’s  Mills. 
N.  Y. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  10 — Holsteins.  Central  AA’iscon- 
sin  Holstein  Breeders’  Association, 
Marshfield,  Wis. 

May  31 — Shorthorns.  Coshocton  Coun¬ 
ty  Breeders’  Association,  Coshocton,  O. 

June  1 — Jerseys.  Meridale  Farms. 
Meredith.  N.  Y. 

June  7-8 — Holsteins.  Ohio  Ilolstein- 

Friesian  Association.  Cleveland,  O. 

June  12  —  Ayrsliires.  National  Ayr¬ 
shire  Consignment  Sale,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

October  31  —  Ayrsliires.  Allegany- 
Steuben  County  Ayrshire  Club,  consign¬ 
ment  sale,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Customer:  “I  want  a  monkey.”  Clerk 
(in  a  pet  stock  shop)  ;  “What  kind  of 
monkey?”  Customer;  “A  live  one.”  Clerk 
(to  proprietor)  :  “Here,  boss,  you’re 
wanted.” — Le  Petit  Journal. 


BX  TTU£fe$  tfu  C outs  ^ 

Clea/n 


St.  Paul’s  School 
Fowler  Bros. 
Spofford  Sc  Sons 
L.  C.  Beane 
John  Bassett 
Rockingham  Co. 
A.  W.  Hobbs 


New  Hampshire  State  Hospital  Says 

Vv 


.  .  E  HAVE  USED  the  Burrell  Milker  for 
several  years.  At  present  we  are  milking  75  cows 
with  four  double  units.  The  machine  gets  as 
much  milk'  as  hand  milking;  it  is  easier  on  the 
cows  and  it  is  surely  easier  on  the  men.  We  are 
never  bothered  with  cows  kicking  after  one  or 
two  milkings,  or  with  teat  or  udder  trouble  that 
can  be  charged  to  the  milker.  Very  often  cows 
or  heifers  that  will  not  stand  for  hand  milking 
stand  still  to  be  milked  with  the  machine. 

“  It  would  be  quite  a  problem  to  do  without  the 
milker  at  this  institution,  with  the  number  of 
cows  we  milk  and  the  limited  amount  of  paid 


help.  It  is  hard  in  these  days  to  hire  and  keep 
good  men  if  they  are  required  to  milk  cows  twice 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  Our  men  all  like  the 
machine,  and  we  have  no  trouble  finding  and 
keeping  them.  Further,  the  Burrell  Milker  is  very 
easily  cared  for,  both  the  cleaning  and  the  taking 
apart  and  putting  together.” 

Here,  at  a  great  institution,  as  well  as  on  the  small 
dairy  farms,  the  Burrell  Milker  is  used  because  it 
aids  in  the  production  of  clean  milk,  makes 
milking  pleasant  for  both  the  cows  and  the  men, 
and  does  the  milking  better.  Whether  you  milk 
pure-breds  or  grade  cows,  use  the  Burrell  Milker. 


Remember,  the  Burrell  has  been  continuously  on  the  American  market  longer  than  any  other 
power  milking  machine.  Unless  you  know  the  Burrell,  you  do  not  know  the  full  worth 
to  you  of  a  milking  machine.  Send  for  catalog — no  obligation.  Please  address  Dept.  20. 


D.H.  BUrrell  &  Go.Inc. 


Little  Falls.  New  York 


TRADE  MARK 
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700 


lbs  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  5,  1923 


May  Chicks  That  Lay  in  Early  Winter 

when  eggs  sell  at  the  highest  prices.  Have  layers  THEN  by 
ordering  vigorous  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  NOW.  Remember 
our  guarantee— safe  delivery  of  full  count  with  delivery  postpaid  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A., 
east  of  Mississippi  River.  Add  XOc  for  special  delivery  on  each  hundred  or  less. 

REDUCED  PRICES— In  Effect  May  14,  1923 

25 

Wh.,  Blk.  or  Brn.  Leghorn* .  $^*29 

Barred  Rocks . 

R.  I.  Reds . 

White  Rocks  or  Anconas . 

Wh.  Wyandotte*  or  Blk.  Minorca* 

Mixed  Chicks . .  3.50 

SPECIAL  MATING 

Mating  A  Wh.  Leghorn*  $6.75  $12.75  $25.00  - 

Mating  B  Wh.  Leghorns  5.50  10.50  20.00  95.00 

Barred  Rock* .  6.00  11.00  22.00  105.00  _ 

Hatches  every  week  during  the  season.  Send  money  order,  check 
or  registered  letter.  Cannot  ship  C.  O.  D. 

w.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

.Member  International  ftnby  Chick  Association 
I.If’e  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.00 

$  7.50 

$15.00 

$  72.50 

$140.00 

4.75 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

5.25 

10.00 

19.00 

92.50 

180.00 

6,75 

12.75 

25.00 

122.50 

.  — 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

-  — 

185.00 

190.00 


Chicks 
from  noted 
High- 

Production 

Flocks 


GOOD  CHICKS  from  the  flocks 
of  successful  commercial  poul- 
trymen  of  the  noted  Toms  River, 
N.  J.,  poultry  section. 

White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from  pedigreed, 
bred-to-lay  hens,  mated  to  sons  of  200-egg 
layers  or  better.  May  chicks  will  develop 
into  excellent  winter  layers  and  at  these 
prices  are  exceptional  value. 

Chick  Prices  Reduced  May  7 

Exceptionally  big  hatches  makesthis  possible. 
Our  vigorous  business  chicks,  for  delivery 
on  and  after  May  7th,  parcel  post  prepaid, 
safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

From  25  to  100  chicks,  each  15  cents 
From  100  to  1000  chicks,  each  14  cents 
From  1000  upwards,  each  .  .  13  cents 

Order  these  May  money-makers  immediately 
Write  for  Illustrated  Folder 

Authorized  Breeders’  Association 

Wm.  JonNSTONE,  Mgr. 

Box  F  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


Member  International  Baby  Chick.  Asnociation 


THE  HENYARD 


Starting  a  Poultry  Farm 

1.  What  is  the  approximate  cost  of 
feeding  a  Leghorn  hen  per  year  if  the 
feed  has  to  be  purchased,  but  mixed  by 
the  purchaser?  2.  How  many  eggs  may 
reasonably  be  expected  per  hen  per  year 
on  the  average  by  persons  who  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  poultry,  but  have 
never  handled  them  as  a  complete  busi¬ 
ness  proposition?  3.  How  many  birds, 
housed  in  20x20-ft.  houses,  could  be 
handled  by  two  able-bodied,  enthusiastic, 
willing-to-work-hard  young  fellows?  4. 
What  profit  could  they  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  to  make?  5.  How  many  eggs  is  it 
considered  necessary  for  a  hen  to  lay 
per  year  to  cover  cost  of  feed?  6.  What 
is  the  percentage  of  failure  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  business?  7.  I  feel  quite 
confident  that  I  can  handle  the  hens  to 
make  a  fair  profit,  and  will  in  every  way 
try  to  keep  them  strong,  healthy  and  in 
good  condition.  What  are  the  chances 
of  contagious  diseases  breaking  out  and 
spreading  through  a  flock  well-housed  and 
cared  for?  Are  there  many  losses  in 
poultry  due  to  this?  It  is  the  only,  or 
at  least  the  greatest  thing,  the  writer 
fears.  8.  What  amount  of  capital  would 
be  necessary  to  carry  the  number  of 
birds  you  suggest  until  maturity,  and 
also  the  iqitial  outlay  for  houses,  fix¬ 
tures,  etc.,  as  well  as  price  of  birds?  9. 
How  large  a  place  Avould  it  be  necessary 
to  have  for  the  size  flock  you  suggest? 

River  Edge,  N.  J.  a.  j.  w. 

1.  A  laying  Leghorn  will  eat  approxi¬ 
mately  85  lbs.  of  grain  and  mash  in  a 
year,  besides  the  green  stuff,  etc.,  con¬ 
sumed.  At  the  prices  I  am  now  paying 
the  local  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  for  grain 
and  mash  these  would  cost  practically 
$2.10  per  hen  per  year.  Green  stuffs 
would  cost  you  whatever  it  cost  to  raise 
and  store  them ;  grit  and  shell  an  addi¬ 
tional  small  amount. 

2.  From  120  to  an  egg. 

3.  About  5,000,  if  you  are  hard-boiled. 

4.  Dollars  and  dollars,  without  end. 
Regardless  of  “reasonable  expectations,” 
however,  profits  on  commercial  farms 
vary  from  a  net  loss  to  several  dollars  to 
the  good.  Let’s  be  optimistic  and  say  $2 
per  hen  per  year. 

5.  Depends  upon  price  of  eggs  and  cost 
of  feed.  There  is  no  fixed  relation  be¬ 
tween  these,  and  prices  vary  from  year 
to  year. 

6.  Probably  no  one  knows.  It  is  safe 
to  rate  it  as  high,  however. 

7.  Contagious  diseases  frequently  work 
havoc  in  flocks.  This  risk  is  no  greater 
than  necessary  risks  in  other  lines  of 
business  and  need  not  be  the  biggest  bug¬ 
bear. 

8.  I  don’t  know.  Better  start  on  a 
much  smaller  scale.  What  does  it  cost 
to  buy  a  farm? 

9.  I  should  not  care  to  start  a  com¬ 

mercial  poultry  plant  on  less  than  10 
acres,  and  should  much  prefer  50.  Elbow 
room  is  worth  a  good  deal  when  handling 
poultry.  M.  B.  D. 


Bred 

from  America’s 
greatest  stock 

The  small,  farm-raised  Hocks 
producing  our  eggs  are  headed 
by  cockerels  direct  from  the 
leading  variety  specialists. 

Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Lively  Chicks 
have  much  finer  breeding  than 
ordinary  chicks.  But  you  only 
pay  modest  prices  for  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  chicks  with  the 
,blood  of  famous  producers  in 
their  veins. 

We  guarantee  100%  delivery, 
safe  and  sound.  Any  losses  in 
the  mail  will  be  replaced  or 
money  refunded. 

Kerr’s  Chick  Book  describes 
how  these  sturdy,  lively  chicks 
are  bred,  and  gives  expert  in¬ 
formation  about  variety,  se¬ 
lection,  etc. 

Interesting  prices  are  being 
quoted.  Write  to-day  for  your 
Chick  Book. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Life-Saver 

STEAM-COOKED  CHICK  FEED 


Saves  the  Lives  of  *3 aby  Chicks 

"IFE  -  SAVER  Steam  -  Cooked 
'  Chick  Feed  is  a  careful  mixture 
of  selected  grains,  steam -cooked  — 

irmn  /A  Lr  POOIt  t" D  nIO'FQt’ 


PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

The  Egg  Producer*— The  Business  Hens 

Certified  by  Cornell  experts  through  the  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry 
Certification  Association.  You  are  protected  and  safeguarded  against 
inferior  stock,  if  you  buy  from  us.  'I  bis  official  Certification  guarantees 
our  breeding  stock  to  be  of  the  highest  standard.  Porter’s  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  are  heavy  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

By  introducing  our  great  line  of  Certified  and  Registered  males.  They 
are  bred  from  Certified  heavy  producers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Eggs  For  Hatching  From  These  Remarkable  Breeders 
Pullets,  April  hatched.  Delivery  when  half-grown.  Order  now 
Send  For  Interesting  Illustrated  Free  Catalogue 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which  is  located  on  a  hun¬ 
dred-acre  fruit  farm.  The  conditions  are  ideal.  No  fences.  Free  range. 

FARLEY  PORTER  ....  Box  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Big\!alueBaby  Clucks 


Are  Guaranteed  to  Live.  12  popular 
breeds — easy  to  raise,  husky,  healthy, 
vigorous.  Write  today  for  free  catalog 
showing  many  breeds  in  full  colors. 

OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 


Cox  D,  Marion,  Ohio  or  Box  D.  East  Hartford,  Conn 


STOP.  READ  AND  WRITE 

to  Pioll  Brothers,  Reliable  Poultrymon,  lor  your 

CHICKS  OF  HI  -  QUALITY 

from  froe-range  farm  flocks  of  heavy-layinar  strains 

25  60  100 

ILarCredaSocgShite  L.egh°rn5.  *4.15  $7^l  $lt:lo 

Stones ,and  Reds .  :  :  SSI  list  ii:?s 

too  per  cent  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  Parcel  Post. 
Catalogue  free. 

PIELL  BROTHERS  -  Dept.  A  -  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


SCHWEGLER’S 

“T  H  0  R-O-B  R  E  D” 


BABY  CHICKS 
“Live  and  Grow  Big” 

White.  Brown,  Butf  Leghorns.  Barred 
and  White  llocks.  Rhode  Island  Beds, 
Anconas.  Black  Minorcas.  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons,  12c  and  up. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book. 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLEK 
207  Northampton  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


SPECIAL  BABY  CHICK  PRICES 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

lOO  500  lOOO 


^  30,000  Chicks  weekly 


June,  July 
and  Ausr. 


Hatches  due  June  5, 12. 19  and  26 

Hatched  by  experts  with  13  years’ 
experience  in  one  of  the  largest, 
finest  and  best  equipped  hatch¬ 
eries  in  the  State.  80  per  cent,  of 
our  March,  April  and  May  orders  were 
from  old  customers,  and  orders  for  thous¬ 
ands  of  Chicks  were  refused  owing  to  in¬ 
sufficient  incubator  capacity.  Order  June, 
July  and  August  Chicks  early,  at  these 
rock-bottom  prices : 


S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . I  Oc  eaeh 

Barred  Rocks . 12c  each 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas _ 14c  each 

R.  C.  White  Wyandotte* . . 14c  each 

Broiler  Chicks  (Heavy  Breeds)  .  9c  e.v'h 

Broiler  Chicks  (Light  Breeds) . .  8c  each 


Lots  of  500 . Ja  cent  per  chick  less 

Lots  of  1000 .  1  cent  per  chick  less. 

100  per  cent,  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to 
your  door,  tl.00  will  book  your  order. 

Fine  Catalog  Free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  Richfield.  Pa. 

(Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Big  husky  chicks  from  the  very  best  of  free 
range  stock.  Circular  and  price  list  free 
Fourteen  years  hatching  experience.  Full 
count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


April  25.  May  2  $16  $75  $140 

May  9,  May  16  14  65  120 

Certified  Chix,  $28  per  lOO 

Eight-Week  Pullets  for  immediate  and  late  delivery 
Prices  on  Request 

We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction  and  a  Square  Deal 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM.  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


from  pure  bred,  selected-heavy 
laying,  free-ranged  hens.  Pre 
paid  parcel  post.  100  percent 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular  and 
price  list  on  request.  Get  it. 

R0SELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Ottsville,  Pennsylvania 


Guaranteed  not  to  become  sour  or 
musty.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 


Expensive  Ration 

I  have  about  400  Rhode  Island  Reds 
and  Plymouth  rocks,  hens  and  pullets ; 
buy  all  feed.  In  the  morning  I  feed  equal 
parts  wheat,  oats  and  buckwheat ;  corn 
and  wheat  at  night ;  Cornell  laying  mash 
belore  them  all  the  time.  Is  this  a  well- 
balanced  ration?  It  is  a  high-priced  one, 
I  know.  I  live  near  a  slaughter  house 
where  I  can  get  fresh  blood ;  also  beef 
lungs,  free  of  charge.  Would  you  advise 
me  to  feed  some?  How  much  and  how 
often?  Raw  or  cooked?  I  buy  30  gal¬ 
lons  sour  milk  every  week  at  3  cents  per 
gallon.  I  have  20  capons  that  I  would 
like  to  crate-fatten  for  Thanksgiving. 
What  is  a  good  ration?  j.  n. 

Ohio. 

Your  ration  is  well  balanced,  though 
it  can  be  cheapened  by  feeding  more  corn 
and  less  wheat  in  the  scratch  grain,  and 
by  substituting  sour  skim-milk  for  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  beef  scrap  in  the 
mash.  Skim-milk  at  3  cents  a  gallon  is 
very  cheap.  From  three  to  four  gallons 
daily  of  sour  skim-milk  will  replace  the 
beef  scrap  in  the  mash  fed  each  100 
fowls,  and  a  less  amount  will  replace  a 
correspondingly  less  amount  of  scrap.  A 
steady  supply  should  be  assured,  how¬ 
ever.  if  it  is  to  be  used  in  preference  to 
meat.  Slaughter  house  products  may  be 
fed  raw,  but.  as  they  are  likely  to  be  in 
irregular  supply,  they  must  be  fed  with 
judgment.  I  cannot  advise  as  to  the  use 
of  fresh  blood.  This  is  a  product  rich  in 
protein  and  one  that  spoils  easily.  It  is 
usually  use!  in  dried  form  and  for  feed¬ 
ing  young  calves  and  pigs.  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  fresh  blood  could  not  be  used  in 
buckwheat,  wheat  middlings  and  other 
a  mash  for  fowls,  but  would  advise  cau¬ 
tion  in  its  use. 

Ground  oats,  barley  and  cornmeal  are 
the  chief  fattening  foods,  though  ground 


Sample  free  on  request ! 


Feed  Department  6 
The  H-O  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Write  ior  1923  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis  is  equipping  his  farm  with,  at  Davis- 
ville,  Rhode  Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St..  Randolph.  Mass. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES,  Peach  Carriers.  Ber¬ 
ry  Orates,  Onion  Orates.  Baskets  of 
all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Packages.  All  these  contain¬ 
ers  are  iu  as  good  as  new  condition 
and  ready  for  instant  use.  Carlot  Shipments— Our  Spe¬ 
cialty.  Let  Us  Quote  Ton— That’s  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Standard  Cyphers  Incubators  &  Hovers 

Immediate  shipment  from  Pa.  or  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

300-Egg  Incubator,  *69.  42 -Iu.  Oil  Hover, 
*18.  Freight  prepaid  on  present  stock.  All  sizes. 
Warranted.  Catalog  free.  Order  quick.  Bank  ref¬ 
erence.  S.  W.  Kline,  Authorized  Agent,  Middlecreek  Pa. 


foods  are  also  used  when  at  hand.  Corn- 
meal  is  the  basis  of  most  fattening  ra¬ 
tions.  Equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  finely 
ground  oats  and  ground  barley  or  buck¬ 
wheat,  made  moist  with  skim-milk,  would 
make  a  good  fattening  ration,  though  it 
is  not  at  all  necessary  to  use  any  of 
the  products  in  exact  proportions.  Make 
cornmeal  the  base  and  with  it  use  any  of 
the  other  fattening  foods  that  are  avail¬ 
able.  using  skim-milk  if  possible  for  tire 
wetting.  M.  B.  D. 


PADAHI7C1  Your  surplus  cockerels.  No 
wHl  Ulll/iC  veterinarian  required;  you  can 
perform  this  simple  operation 
yourself.  Write  today  for  free  folder  that  tells  how. 

EASTERN  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE, 
Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BREEDERS  CHICKS  EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  0.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm.  Box  265,  Riverdale,  N  J. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feed  Lacks  Protein 

I  have  a  Jersey  heifer,  fresh  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  She  started  in  with  about  two 
quarts  at  a  milking.  I  fed  her  feed  with 
a  guaranteed  analysis  of  16  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  4.5  per  cent  fat,  10  per  cent  fiber, 
6.5  per  cent  ash.  She  did  not  relish  it 
very  well,  but  preferred  bran  or  mid¬ 
dlings.  I  have  fed  her  at  the  rate  of  1 
lb.  of  grain  to  3  lbs.  of  milk,  and  besides 
have  given  her  a  warm  slop  with  about  a 
quart  of  middlings  mixed  with  it  twice  a 
day.  We  got.  her  up  to  where  she  was 
giving  about  two  gallons  per  day  at  both 
milkings,  but  about  two  weeks  ago  she 
commenced  refusing  her  grain  and  shrunk 
on  her  milk.  I  got  another  mixture  of 
grain  made  up  specially  and  supposed  to 
be  what  is  best  to  feed,  but  she  will  not 
eat  that,  either,  and  where  she  was  giv¬ 
ing  us  7%  lbs.  is  only  giving  5%  lbs.  at 
tbe  morning  milking.  C.  H.  H. 

A  ration  carrying  only  16  per  cent  of 
protein  would  not  enable  a  fresh  cow  to 
produce  the  maximum  flow  of  milk ;  espe¬ 
cially  would  this  be  true  if  the  combina¬ 
tion  were  not  palatable  and  was  refused 
and  disliked,  as  you  suggest.  The  fact 
that  she  dropped  down  from  two  gallons 
of  milk  a  day  to  5  to  7  lbs.  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  suggesting  that  the  combination  is 
ill-suited. 

Since  you  have  an  abundance  of  second 
or  third  cutting  Alfalfa  hay  this  can  pro¬ 
vide  all  of  the  roughage  necessary,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  you  combine  a  concen¬ 
trated  mixture  in  the  following  propor¬ 
tions:  20  lbs.  of  ground  barley,  25  lbs. 
coarse  wheat  bran,  20  lbs.  oats,  25  lbs. 
oilmeal,  20  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  If  glu¬ 
ten  'feed  or  gluten  meal  is  available, 
rather  than  the  cottonseed  meal,  25  lbs. 
of  the  gluten  feed  can  be  substituted  for 
the  cottonseed  meal.  This  will  provide 
a  22  per  cent  protein  feed,  and  the  bar- 
lev.  oats  and  bran  will  provide  sufficient 
bulk  to  make  the  mixture  appetizing. 

Linseed  meal  is  the  cheapest  source  of 
protein  at  the  present  time,  for  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  one  finds-  linseed  meal  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  gluten  feed.  This  condi¬ 
tion  prevails  today,  and  naturally  during 
the  Spring  it  is  easy  and  safe  to  include 
relatively  large  percentages  of  linseed 
meal.  The  use  of  some  beet  pulp,  either 
dry  or  moistened,  might  increase  the  pal- 
atability  of  this  ration,  especially  if  the 
cow  is  bred  and  likes  sugared  products 
of  this  character. 


Composition  of  Gluten  Feed 

What,  is  gluten  feed  made  of?  What  is 
amount  of  protein  in  ground  oats,  ground 
corn,  ground  wheat,  ground  barley,  ground 
buckwheat,  wheat  bran,  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  wheat  middlings?  W.  H.  B. 

Gluten  feed  is  a  by-product  from  corn, 
and  usually  consists  of  gluten  meal  .and 
corn  bran,  some  corn  germ-meal  and  some 
corn  molasses.  Its  chemical  composition 
varies  from  20 -to  30  per  cent  of  protein, 
depending  largely  upon  its  source  and  the 
manufacturing  process  adopted.  There 
are  scarcely  any  two  of  the  starch  fac¬ 
tories  that  put  out  the  same  grade  of 
gluten  feed.  It  depends  largely  upon  the 
by-product  and  the  demand  for  other  corn 
products  that  they  are  manufacturing  and 
distributing. 

The  amount  of  protein  contributed  by 
the  several  feeds  mentioned  is  approxi¬ 
mately  as  follows:  Ground  oats,  12  per 
cent;  cornmeal,  12;  wheat,  10;  barley, 
11;  buckwheat.  10.  The  better  grades  of 
wheat  bran  will  yield  14  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein  ;  buckwheat  middlings  of  the  highest 
quality  carry  28;  and  white  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  about  17.  Of  course,  these  are 
average  analyses.  There  are  so  many 
different  grades  of  corn  and  oats,  and  so 
many  grades  of  wheat  bran  and  middlings 
that  one  is  never  justified  in  accepting 
average  analyses  if  he  is  anxious  to  com¬ 
pound  a  feed  that  will  carry  a  uniform 
amount  of  protein. 


Improving  Stock 

I  wish  to  purchase  a  few  purebred  reg¬ 
istered  Shropshire  or  Hampshire  sheep. 
Most  of  the^  lambs  will  be  sold  on  June 
market.  Would  you  advise  me  which 
breed  to  purchase?  If  you  advise  Hamp¬ 
shire,  would  it  increase  size  of  lambs  to 
cross  good  grade  Shropshire  ewes  with 
the  Mampshire  ram?  F.  s.  c. 

The  suggested  cross,  using  Hampshire 
rams  on  Shropshire  ewes,  is  rather  ex¬ 
tensively  practiced.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  Hampshire  has  gained  in  popularity 
and  numbers  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
breed  of  sheep  within  the  last  few  years. 
They  are  large,  vigorous  and  good  for¬ 
agers, yield  a  carcass  that  is  well  marbled 
and  evenly  covered,  and  are  especially 
useful  in  grading  up  flocks. 

There  are  undoubtedly  more  Shrop¬ 
shire  sheep  in  this  country  than  any 
other  breed,  and  they  are  maintaining 
their  popularity  in  every  section.  In 
many  resnects  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  these  breeds,  your  choice  depend¬ 
ing  entirely  upon  the  type  and  covering 
of  animal  that  you  prefer.  The  black 
markings  of  the  Hampshire  are  preferred 
to  the  more  woolly  appearance  of  the 
Shropshire. 

The  proposed  mating  would  increase 
the  size  of  your  flock,  and  if  care  were 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  breeding  ani¬ 
mals  the  quality  of  the  fleece  would  not 
be  diminished. 


These  fine  yeast-fed  Hampshires  brought 
VA  cents  a  pound  above  the  market  price 

A  new  way  to  feed  hogs 

Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  puts 

on  more  weight  at  less  cost 


TODAY  a  new  development  in  feeding 
is  being  offered  to  the  hog  raiser. 
Only  a  few  years  ago,  hogs  were  finished 
for  market  on  com,  water,  and  a  little 
grass.  Later  it  was  found  that  faster  and 
cheaper  gains  could  be  made  by  balancing 
the  ration.  Now,  it  is  known  that  the  best- 
balanced  ration  produces  more  pork  at 
less  cost  when  fermented  with  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast. 

By  making  it  easier  for  hogs  to  digest  their 
food,  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  keeps 
their  appetites  keen.  And  the  keeper  their 
appetites  are,  the  more  food  they  can  assimi¬ 
late  and  the  faster  they  can  take  on  weight. 

Here  are  some  actual  results  obtained  by 
practical  hog  men. 

veast-fed  shoats  weighed  two-thirds  more  ! 

A  California  breeder  took  several  pigs  from  one 
litter  at  weaning  time,  kept  them  in  a  separate 
pen,  and  gave  them  the  same  ration  as  the  rest, 
except  for  a  small  amount  of  yeast.  When  the 
V  others  weighed  from  75  to  80 

pounds  each, the  yeast-fed  shoats 
weighed  from  125  to  145  pounds. 


A  2'A  pound  can  for 
$2,  a  half  case  ( 10 
cans )  for  $20,  or  a 
case  (20  cans )  for 
$40.  Any  number  of 
cans  or  cases  deliv¬ 
ered  direct  to  you, 
transportation 
charges  prepaid . 


Sold  them  for  1* 4  cents,  a  pound  more  ! 

A  breeder  of  Hampshires  had  always  considered 
40  to  45  pounds  a  satisfactory  weight  at  weaning 
time.  But  when  he  added  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  to  the  ration  of  his  brood  sows,  his  pigs 
weighed  60  to  75  pounds  when  weaned.  This 
same  breeder’s  barrows,  raised  on  yeast-ferment¬ 
ed  feed,  averaged  200  pounds  at  5  months.  The 
Hampshires  shown  in  the  illustration  brought 
him  1}4  cents  a  pound  above  the  market  pace. 
“As  a  conditioner  and  tonic,”  he  adds,  “yeast 
is  the  best  thing  I  have  ever  come  across.” 

His  feed  bill  cut  in  half! 

Still  another  breeder  reports  that  the  feeding  of 
yeast  to  his  hogs  has  cut  his  feed  bill  in  half,  at 
the  same  time  giving  him  heavier  and  faster¬ 
growing  hogs  than  he  has  ever  had  before. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  make  immediate 
delivery,  direct  to  you,  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure 
Dry  Yeast,  in  2  A  pound  cans,  by  prepaid  parcel 
post.  Mail  the  coupon  today!  It  will  mean  earlier 
maturity  and  better  health  for  your  hogs  and 
greater  profits  for  you. 

Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  costs  less  than 
2  cents  a  tablespoonful.  One  tablespoonful  daily 
to  each  pig.  Feed  with  dry  mash  or  with  wet 
mash  after  letting  it  ferment  24  to  48  hours. 
Complete  instructions  with  every  can. 


The  Fleischmann  Company 

Dept.  284 

701  Washington  Street,  New  York  City 
327  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00.  Please  send  me  a  2%  pound  can  of 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  postage  prepaid. 

Name . 

Street  and  Number . 

City . State . 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 


SELL 

fenc-1 


CORRUGATED  —  PLAIN  —  V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES -SPOUTING -GUTTER 

PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLDS  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


WANTEO-For  Permanent  Position 

A  SALESMAN  of  Experience  and  Ability 

to  establish  local  agencies  and  sell  full  line  of  oil 
and  steam  tractors,  threshers  and  other  power 
farming  machinery  to  dealers  and  farmers  in  south¬ 
eastern  New  York.  Answer  in  detail  giving  age, 
experience  and  salary  requirements. 
ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  LaPorte,  Indiana 


Midwest  Utilitor  Garden  Tractors  i^wlTk Tndg 

Type.  Freight  prepaid.  JOHN  H.  OWEN,  Box  Al  II  I,  Savannah,  Ga. 


BUY  A  WITTE 


Save  the  Difference 


I  am  offering 
you  a  better 

engine  for  less  money.  My  new  catalog  gives  all  con¬ 
struction  details.  Tells  why  the  WITTE  is  superior — 

Bhowfl  every  size,  2  to  25  H-P.— any  style.  Stationary,  Portable. 
hog  Saw,  Buzz  Saw  or  Power-Lite.  ONLY  ENGINE  SOLD  ON  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 


Big  New 
Catalog 


,  H-P.— Pulls  3  l 

$  iroo 


Pbg.t48.60l 
Frisco  $57 


451 
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H-P.— Pulls  4 


P.-Pulls  6)4 

^  $AQ22 

587°  VV IGC.  Frwco*123%r  W  K*C. 


Pbg.$75  50 1 
Frisco  $87 


Runs  on 
Kerosene 
Gasoline 
Distillate 
Alcohol 

Outfits  come  ready  to  operate.  BOSCH  Magneto  small,  cost  extra.  Other  Btyles  and 
sizes  at  proportionate  low  prices.  Get  the  catalog  for  full  details.  Write  Nearest  Address. 

1892  Oakland  Ave..  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

- pire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

1  Fremont  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IWITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  ilE 


.Roofing 


sBest 


Cluster  Metar  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  yoo 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
TO  years'  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
profits  Ask  for  Book 
No.  178 

J 

.owest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
'ire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
ip  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
iarage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

COO  C7l  DiLa  Cl  Ainntfll  A 


; ! Samples  & 
i  IRoofing,  Book 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  99  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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Extra  Quality  Chicks  $14.00 
Per  Hundred 

Pure-bred  Barron  English  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Anconas.  Strong,  sturdy,  superhatched 
chirks  that  will  grow,  lay  and  pay.  Modern  65-acre 
poultry  farm.  Ten  years  careful  breeding  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Wonderful  winter  layers.  Winners  at 
leading  shows.  Shipped  postpaid,  100  per  cent  live  ar¬ 
rival,  and  absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Order  today  or  write  for  catalogue. 

J.  H.  GEERL1NGS,  Leghorn  Breeder  Zeeland,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Mich. 


WENE  ELLS  CHUCKS 
and  8-WEEK  PULLETS 

6,000  8KLECTEH  BREEDING  HEN 8 
8.  O.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Backed  by  8  years’  continuous  breeding.  Every 
Chick  bred  and  hatched  on  our  Farms.  Increase 
your  profits  by  knowing  the  parent  stock.  Write 
Immediately  for  May  and  June  special  prices. 

WENE  ELLS  FARMS,  Ilcpt.  11,  Vineland,  N.  J 


BABY 
CHICKS 


BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 


REDUCED  PRICES 

All  our  quality  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

After  May  12,  $16  per  100 


Circular.  Custom  hatching,  3c. 
per  egg.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

Monmouth  Junction,  N,  J. 
'Phone,  Plainsboro  628 


Baby  CHICKS 

Without  exception  we  are  the  largest  breeders  of 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  New  England. 
Our  stock  is  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  its 
wonderful  vigor  and  remarkable  egg  production. 
Catalog  on  request. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 

VJ  inV  From  Davi.  Strain  of  Certified 

DAD!  S.C.W.LEGHORNS 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which 
develop  into  prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Pa¬ 
rent  stock  250  to  315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks. 
Write  for  prices.  ARCHER  W.  DAVIS,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I  .  N  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  selected  and  trapnested  hens,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males  from  211  to  252-egg  hens.  Price,  Mar.  and 
April,  $25  per  100;  $230  per  1,000.  NOT  HOW  CHEAP,  BUT 
HOW  GOOD.  Member  of  Cornell-Long  Island  Poultry 
Project.  ME  ADO  WEDGE  FARM,  R.  36, 
A,  T.  STITT,  Supt.  of  Poultry,  Cedftrhurst,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

LAWRENCEVILLE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Healthy,  farm-raised  Leghorns.  S.  C.  White  (ex¬ 
clusively)  trap-nested,  bred-to-lay.  Better  chicks  at 
liatcherv  prices.  Catalog.  Bdi  8.  Ph,n«  B6M  Liwrancvilla,  H.J 

SiiOTsS 

Now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  eggs.  No  chicks.  Our 
stock  is  bred  to  lay  and  will  produoe  chicks  that  live  and 
pay.  Our  flock  average  last  year  was  160  to  180  large  white 

eggs.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  "  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY." 

HATCHING  EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 

Trapnested  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  $8  hundrad 
.Chicks,  $16  hundred.  WtBNEU  BB08.,  Mt.  Marian,  N.T. 

S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Eggs  S#  p$5 

hundred.  BRANCH  BROOK  FARM,  Townshend,  Maryland 
LONG  ISLAND’S  LARGEST  EGG  FARM 

THE  STRAIN  THAT  BUILT  IT 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Come  and  see  them  or  write  for  Prices  on  Chioks,  Eggs, 
and  Breeding  Pens.  Lsna  0»k  Ptullry  Farm,  Babylon,  L.  L,  N.  1. 

Orders  taken  now  for  White  Leghorn  day-old 
m  at  818  per  100;  April  and  May 
f  HIl  K  N  delivery;  also  hatching  eegs  at 
|2  per  sitting  of  13  eggs.  Address 
PLEA8ANTDALE  FARM,  Pleasantdale, 
West  Orange,  N.  J.  Mr.  George  Hamfelpt 


HAMPTON’S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Bo*  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


BOTTCHER’S  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  stock  of  demonstrat¬ 
ed  higli  production.  Send  foreircular  quoting  offic¬ 
ial  records  of  their  performance  in  the  New  Jersey 
Egg  Laying  Contests.  Special  discount  for  May  and 
June  deliveries.  J.  W.  B0TTCHER.  Mount  Holly.  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White 

LEGHORN 

CHIX 


Barron’s  Best  Stock  plus  five 
generations  of  Trapnesting, 
Vigorous  Farm-raised  Breeders. 
Harry  B.  Cook,  Orange, Conn. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  HEgGTsc  V™ 

2-yr.-old  selected  stock.  All  breeders  hatched  from 
certified  hens.  $6  per  100.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.Y. 

COU  SALE— SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

I  Limited  Number  of  Breeding  Stock.  Also  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  ten  and  twelve-week-old  pullets. 
BAYV1LLE  FARMS  _ - _ BawillB,  N.  J. 

Black  LEGHORN  CHIXpf^foo. 

Bank  Ref.  Circular.  Geo.  Cullen,  Klkview,  Fa.. 


Make  Money  Raising  Squabs 


Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders 
shipped  everywhere.  Write  for  prices. 
Homers.  Carneaux,  White  kings  a  Specialty. 

Allston  Squab  Co.,  38  N.  Beacon  St,  Allston,  Mass. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


GUARANTEE 

A  60%  guarantee  of  sex,  giving  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  either  cockerel  or  pullet  chicks, 
as  ordered,  plus  unsurpassed  quality 
in  high  egg  bred  chicks,  bespeaks 
Utility  Hatchery  &  Farms  success, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  its  customers. 
Grade  AAA  flocks  are  sired  by  pedi¬ 
greed  males,  sworn  records  from 
250-287.  Grade  A  A  and  Grade  A 
from  tested  and  selected  flocks  of 
exceptional  merit. 

Delivery  date  guaranteed— 100%  live  delivery  guaranteed— 
60%  sex  guaranteed — Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Term®  cash,  except  on  advance  orders,  25%  down,  remainder 
one  week  before  shipped^  ^  _  _ 

ORDER  FROM 
THESE  PRICES 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Grade  A - - I4c 

Grade  AA _ _ 15c 

Grade  AAA  . 16c 

OTHER  BREEDS 

S.  C.  Anconas _ _ _ 17c 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns _ 17c 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  - 20c 

S.G.R.  I.  Red  _ 20c 

Broiler  Chicks  .....  ..._ .  10c 


All  .old  out  well  into  June 

LORD  FARMS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Quality  dependable  chicks  will  come 
through  with  a  profit  where  ordinary 
stock  will  show  a  loss.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  late  hatched  chicks. 

PRICES  FOR  JUNE 

Our  Famous  Grade  A  Chicks,  for 
week  of  June  10,  will  cost  you  : 

For  85-49  CJlilcka...  .  18c 
For  50-99  Chicks.  l?c 
For  100-499  Chick*. ...'. ‘.'l6o 

For  500-999  Chicks . 16k-o 

For  lOOO  Chicks  or  More  16c 

Week  of  June  17,  lc  less;  week  of 
.Tune  24,  2c  less,  each. 

Grade  B  Chicks,  are  2  cents  cheaper 
than  Grade  A 

Send  for  Our  80-Page  Catalogue 

LORD  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN.  MASS. 


QUALITY 


RELIABILITY 


KIRKUP’S 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

American  Strain 

REDUCED  PRICES  (In  any  quantity)  e 

May  8th..  $20.00  per  100  May  29th . $12.50  per  100 

May  15th..  17.50  “  “  June  Chicks.:  12  00  “  " 
May  22nd..  15.00  “  “  Certified  Chicks.  35.00  “  “ 

Bred  for  size,  vigor,  and  large  white  eggs.  All 
breeding  stock  carefully  selected.  Chicks, 
hatched  in  our  new  Buckeye  machines, 
shipped  every  Tuesday.  Safe  delivery  and 
full  count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  prices  and  let  us  refer  you  to 
old  customers. 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  8.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
Association 


PITTSFIELD 

PURE-BRED  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 
13  th  Annual  Price  Reduction 

Begins  May  1st,  1933 
Tell  us  how  many  chick,  you  want,  what  breed, 
and  when  you  want  them,  when  you  write  for 
prices. 

FIVE  PRINCIPAL  BKEEH8 
S.  C.  Khode  Island  Itede,  Barred  Plymouth 
ltocke,  8.  O.  White  Leghorn*.  White  Plymouth 
Hock*  and  T  hit©  Wyandotte, 

Do  not  delay  writing  for  our  catalog  and  reduced 
prices.  No  money  is  required  with  your  order. 
Safe  delivery  is  assured.  Write  today  to  the 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

240  Main  Street  Holliston,  Mass. 


Why  Not  Buy  Baby  Chicks  From  a  High 
Producing  Flock  ? 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

Not  a  Commercial  Hatchery 

TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  L. 
10%  Discount  on  Orders  of  1000  or  More 
Our  birds  won  at  Production  Show  held  by  Poultry  Department, 
Cornell  University,  December  4th  to  8th,  1922 

R.  E.  NEWCOMB,  Prop., C.  A.  O’DEA,  Mgr. 


THE  HENYARD 


Cure  for  Egg-eating  and  Pulling  Feathers 

On  pages  431  and  456  there  were  ques¬ 
tions  about  curing  hens  from  feather¬ 
pulling  and  egg-eating,  and  one  man  gave 
the  cure  of  cutting  the  upper  and  lower 
beak  down  to  the  “quick”  with  a  knife. 
I  practiced  that  30  years  ago,  but 
found  a  small  file  much  better  to  use  than 
a  knife,  as  that  was  liable  to  cut  too 
deep,  and  make  a  sore  spot.  A  small  flat 
file;  I  used  a  5-in.  second  cut,  file  (the 
“bastard  cut”  is  too  coarse,  the  “smooth 
cut”  too  fine),  and  found  it  much  better 
than  a  knife.  Only  about  one-third  of  an 
inch  from  the  front  end  needs  to  be  filed. 
Don’t  make  it  bleed.  The  effect  is  just  the 
same  as  when  one  cuts  his  fingernail  too 
close ;  it’s  very  tender  to  touch. 

Then  put  some  china  eggs  in  the  nests, 
and  one  or  two  on  the  floor.  When  the 
egg-eating  hen  strikes  at  the  china  egg, 
it  hurts  awfully,  and  she  won’t  do  it  more 
than  two  or  three  times.  She  is  afraid  to 
pick  at  an  egg  after  that.  As  the  point 
of  her  beak  does  not  come  together,  she 
cannot  pinch  a  feather  tight  enough  to 
pull  it  out.  The  shell  of  the  beak  grows 
out  again  in  a  few  days,  the  same  as  your 
fingernail  does,  'but  by  that  time  the  cure 
is  made. 

When  egg-eating  first  begins,  look  at 
the  hens’  beaks  when  they  have  just  gone 
to  roost,  and  usually  you  can  detect  the 
culprit  by  seeing  egg  yolk  on  her  beak. 
Shut  her  up  and  see  if  any  eggs  are 
broken  the  next  day ;  if  not,  then  you 
have  the  only  egg-breaker,  and  can  try 
the  file  cure. 

Deep  nests  are  often  the  cause  of  egg¬ 
breaking.  No  nests  should  be  entered 
from  the  top,  so  a  hen  jumps  down  on  top 
of  whatever  eggs  may  be  in  the  nest.  En¬ 
trance  should  always  be  from  the  side, 
so  that  a  hen  steps  into  the  nest.  An 
empty  orange  box  makes  two  good  nests, 
but  a  board  should  be  put  over  the  top 
and  a  half-circle  cut  out  of  the  side,  large 
enough  for  the  hen  to  enter.  Two  strips, 
one  at  each  end,  nailed  to  the  bottom  of 
the  box  and  extending  6  or  8  in.  beyond 
the  box,  with  a  narrow  strip  nailed  to 
these,  makes  a  landing  place  for  the  hen 
when  she  flies  up  to  the  nests,  and  from 
which  she  can  step  into  the  nest  with  no 
liability  of  breaking  eggs  in  getting  in. 

As  these  nests  cost  nothing,  they  can 
be  torn  loose  and  burned  up  if  they  get 
lousy.  But  he  is  a  very  poor  poultryman 
who  is  bothered  with  hen  lice  these  days, 
it’s  so  easy  to  prevent  it. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Buying  Baby  Chicks  for  Broilers 

One  of  our  readers  recently  wanted  to 
know  if  he  could  afford  to  buy  baby  chicks 
at  $10  a  hundred  and  raise  them  to  sell 
for  broilers.  This  is  rather  an  unusal 
proposition  as  most  people  when  they  buy 
baby  chicks  will  sell  the  cockerels  for 
broilers,  but  raise  the  pullets  for  laying 
stock.  This  man  expects  to  sell  them  all 
at  broiler  size.  We  understand'  there  are 
a  number  of  people  producing  broilers  for 
the  early  market,  and  making  reasonable 
money  on  it.  We  do  not  know,  however, 
of  anyone  who  would  he  willing  to  sell 
good  baby  chicks  at  $10  a  hundred.  It 
would  cost  fully  that  for  anyone  to  set 
eggs,  incubate  them  and  take  the  usual 
chance  of  fertile  eggs  and  hatching.  If 
the  chicks  can  be  bought  at  10  cents 
apiece,  the  scheme  would  be  worth  trying, 
but,  honestly,  we  do  not  know .  where 
*  anyone,  could  buy  chicks  at  that  rate.  It 
is  possible  to  make  a  profit  at  the  figures 
given,  but  one  would  have  to  understand 
the  business  fully  in  order  to  make  it  go, 
and  it  would  be  better  and  more  econom¬ 
ical  to  try  to  produce  the  chicks  at  home 
from  a  good  pen  of  well-selected  birds. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  from  Barron  strain 

Certified  stock.  Large,  vigorous  hens  on  free 
range.  Mated  only  to  cockerels  which  are  cer¬ 
tified.  Chicks  every  Tuesday  at  $20.00  per  100, 

After  May  7th  at  $15.00  per  100 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituck,  L.  I.  .  LOVELL  GORDON 


Bronchitis 


I  have  three  or  four  birds  affected  with 
bronchitis,  not  roup,  and  I  can  find  no 
cure.  The  birds  in  question  rattle  when 
breathing,  and  cough  considerably,  but 
no  secretions  at  nostrils ;  seem  perfectly 
healthy  otherwise,  scratch  and  eat,  and 
one  which  is  a  cockerel  tries  to  crow,  but 
is  quite  hoarse.  I  have  used  a  counter- 
irritant  on  throat  and  isolated  birds,  ad¬ 
ministered  roup  cure,  appplied  earbolated 
vaseline  to  nostril,  but  do  not  seem  to 
hit  the  cure.  Can  you  advise  me? 

Woodville,  Mass.  a.  l.  k. 

Simple  bronchitis  is  a  catarrhal  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
bronchial  passages,  and  its  natural  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  subside  after  a  short  time,  as 
a  cold  subsides.  There  is  too  little  that 
you  can  do  in  the  way  of  treament  that  is 
of  value  to  make  the  attempt  worth  while. 
You  cannot  treat  individual  hens  as  you 
would  a  child  in  the  family,  and  the  sen¬ 
sible  thing  to  do  is  to  place  the  birds  in 
dry,  comfortable  quarters  where  they  have 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  but  where  they  will 
not  be  exposed  to  dampness  and  drafts, 
and  permit  nature  to  cure  them.  If  they 
are  vigorous  birds  and  have  nothing  more 
than  simple  colds  or  bronchitis,  they  will 
recover  as  promptly  without  treatment 
as  with.  As  with  “colds”  in  humans, 
there  are  a  multitude  of  remedies,  each 
known  to  be  a  sure  and  prompt  cure,  but 
which  serve  chiefly  to  satisfy  the  at¬ 
tendant  while  the  inflammation  is  subsid¬ 
ing.  If  you  have  a  family  remedy  which 
you  know  will  cure  a  “bronchial  cold” 
when  a  neighbor  is  afflicted,  try  it  on  the 
hens.  M-  B-  D‘ 


Certified 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

Eight  Weeks  Old  Pullets. 

Four  Years  of  Certification. 

A  few  certified  breeding  hens  for  sale  June  1st. 
Write  for  circular  showing 
official  records  and  price,  list. 

Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.,  Inc. 

“FAIR  ACRES  FARM” 

Dept.  C  -  -  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Trapnested  C.  S.  White  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 
10-WEEK-OLD  PULLETS 

From  2-year-old  hens,  selected 
for  vigor  and  high  egg  production. 
Mated  to  males  from  hens  that 
laid  200  eggs  or  better.  Every  egg 
produced  on  our  farm. 

Write  for  Our  Booklet.  Dept.  R. 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  That  Live ! 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn*— English  Barron  Strain 

Free  range  buttermilk  fed,  the  large  noisy 
kind  with  blood  red  lop  over  combs,  bred  from 
a  strain  of  heavy  Winter  layers  with  records 
of  280  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  April, 
May  and  June  deliveries.  My  chicks  are 
from  breeders  that  lay  eggs  when  prices  are 
high.  My  book  “Poultry  Facts  and  Figures,” 
75c. ,  free  with  all  orders,  tells  how  I  make 
my  birds  produce  60  to  60  per  cent  of  eggs  in 
Winter,  without  forcing,  at  a  feed  cost  of  10c. 
per  dozen  eggs.  1.000— $180.00;  500— $95.00;  100— 
$20.00;  50 — $11.00;  25 — $6.00.  25  per  cent  of  amount 
with  order. 

Eight-week-old  Pullets  -  $1.25 

GEO.  MORRISON,  Chanlecler  Farm,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

"WiElAVEWEL 


TRADE  GA  ARK 


Engush-american 

I  WHITE 

EGHORNS 


Free  range,  farm  bred.  Better  than  “hatchery”  chicks. 
Brices  reduced  in  May.  Illustrated  Booklet  Free. 

LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS.  R.  D..  Pottstown,  Pa. 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 


Single 
Comb 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  birds 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range,  Buttermilk  fed.  Birds 
that  have  the  size  and  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
layers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching,  February,  March 
and  April  shipments,  from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned, 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerels.  My  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved”,  price  $1.00,  free  with 
all  $10.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


s  c  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS0"1* 

Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them 

Place  vour  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  interested  in 
S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders  are  carefully 
selected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy  chicks  that  will  grow 
and  make  good  with  proper  care.  Vour  order,  large  or 
small,  will  receive  the  same  careful  attention.  We  guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
E.  C.  Rockafellow,  Prop.  Stockton,  N.  J.,  R.  D.  No  1. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Feb.  and  March  hatch  8  to  10  weeks  old,  bred 
from  select  yearling  stock.  @11.00  Each, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM.  Tom.  River.  N.  J. 


Quality  First 
Baby 
Chicks 

Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  from  breeders 
chosen  for  color,  laying  qualities,  size  and 
thrift.  We  know  you  will  like  our  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  W. 
Wyandottes.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS,  Box  184,  Lambertviile,  N.  J, 

Idyldell  Farm  Standard  Quality  Chicks 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 

Baby  Chicks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas,  $18.00  per  100;  White  Wyandottes,  Black 
Minorcas,  $20.00  per  100;  White,  Brown  or  Black 
Leghorns,  $16.00  per  100  Our  hens  are  all  bred  for 
extra  heavy-laying.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  from  this  ad.  and  get  Chicks  when  you  want 
them,  25%  deposit  will  book  your  order.  Indian 
Runner  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100.  Now  booking 
orders  for  8-10  and  12  weeks  old  Leghorn  Pullets. 


Hall  Brothers’  Chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rock9. 
12  years  experience  in  breeding,  hatching  and  ship¬ 
ping  chicks.  The  buyer  will  receive  the  best  chicks 
that  can  be  produced.  We  breed  only  from  heavy¬ 
laying,  State  Tested  stock,  and  males  in  our  pens  are 
from  high  record  Laying  Contest  hens.  We  have  the 
capacity  to  handle  large  orders  promptly.  Free 
circular.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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World’s  Largest  Breeders  of 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

EXCLUSIVELY 

May  21  and  28  Delivery 
$30.00  per  100  $16.00  per  50  $8.50  per  25 

HATCHING  EGGS 
$15.00  per  100  $8.00  per  50  $4.50  per  25 

Delivered  at  once 

Our  Terms  are  cash  with  order,  it  is 
impossible  to  ship  chicks  C.  O.  D.  So 
send  check  or  money-order  at  once,  so 
you  will  get  your  chicks  at  this  time. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS 
Flemingtorx,  N.  J. 

OELLULOID  IaEG  BANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate,  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield,  Mass. 

Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Official  records  at  Cornell  University — 231-227-225-221-207- 
202-201  eggs  in  second  laying  year.  1921  contest  pen 
av  eraged  186.7  eggs  per  bird— 35  eggs  more  per  bird  than 
the  average  for  Cornell  Certified  hens  in  the  contest. 
1922  contest  pen  averaged  188.3  eggs  per  bird— 51  eggs  per 
bird  more  than  the  average  for  the  contest.  We  offer 
chicks  for  delivery  May  30th,  June  11th  and  June  18th  at 
reasonable  prices.  First  advertisement  this  year.  Wx-ite 
for  circular.  WILLOW  BHOOR  POULTRY  FARM,  ALLEN  H. 
BULK  LEV,  Prop. ,  Odasen,  N.  T.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  P.  C.  A. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Barron  Strain.  Trapnested  Flocks.  Breeding  pens 
headed  by  cockerels  of  265  to  304-egg  hens.  Hatching 
eggs,  $8  per  100.  June  chicks,  SS18  per  100. 
SUNNYBR00K  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaville,  N.  Y. 

R  A  R  V  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 

O  H  D  1  ytoc u ,  H.  I.  Redi.  Big,  sturdy,  hardy 
A|i|A|#n  chicks,  bred  for  egg  production,  at  l!4c 
Vlllblw  each.  Discount  on  large  orders.  Hatches 
every  week.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

BarronStrainLeghorn Chicks  May  mTjun^de^very! 

W.  IS.  Atkinson  .  Wallingford,  Conn. 

ForSale-500 White  Leghorns  ,p;»acHo«tS: 

CLARK  GREGORY  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

q0|.„i  r.  „  Certified  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island 
dcloCl  CggJ  Reds.  Best  strains.  Pekin  ducks.  Prices 
reasonable.  Chesbro  F urius,  X ortli  Chili,  X  ew  Y ork 

BARRON  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

BABY  From  high  record  stock.  HATCHING 

CHIX  Reduced  prices  after  May  15.  Circular.  EGGS 

NAUV00  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM  R.  1  ETTERS,  PA. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

The  strain  that  wins  at  the  laying  competitions, 
with  official  records  over  300  eggs.  Chicks,  eggs  ami 
stock  for  sale.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georgetown,  Del. 

Barred  Rock  Hatching  EGGS 

State  tested  white  diarrhea.  $2  for  15;  88  and  $1  O  100 

Circular.  OLD  PICKARD  FARM,  Bo*  26,  Concord  Junction,  Most 

CRAIG’S  BARRED  JFLOCKS 

Farm  reared.  Production  bred,  high  pen  and  high 
individual  B.R.  class,  BergeiM;ounty  contest.  Eggs, 
$10  per  100,  T.  A,  CRAIG  Freehold,  Ji.  J. 

Trapnested  Ilnrred  Rocks.  Eggs.  Chicks,  Stock.  Cir- 
1  Jculars  free.  ARTHUR  L.  SEARLES.Box N.  Milford,  New  Hampshire 

S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 

Vibert  s  289-egg  strain.  All  flocks  trapnested  for  in¬ 
dividual  records  and  pedigreed  breeders.  Hatching 
Eggs.  $9  per  100.  June  chicks,  $20  per  100. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  EHzaville.  N.Y, 

TRAP-NESTED  Baby  chicks,  $20  per  hundred, 
e  n  n  •  nrnc  Hatching  Eggs,  9 

9.  i»  If.l.  n tllo  Werner  Bros.,  Alt.  Marion,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  MOTTLED  ANCONAS 

Baby  chicks,  *16  per  100;  **.25— 50.  Eggs,  *G.50— 100 ; 
*1.80 — 15.  Geo.  K.  Bow  dish,  Esperanee,  N  ew  York 

Light  BRAHMAS 

$5  per  15.  White  Wyandottes,  Eggs,  $125  and  $2 
Irving  Dickinson  -  Higganum,  Conn. 

1  ight  Brahmas.  Hatching  eggs,  $2—15.  $3.50—30;  *10 
i.  -100  eggs.  ANNA  B.  CORWIN,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.Y 

Jersey  Black  Giants  ^r  Sir  and  tltt 

Ing  eggs.  Also  heavy  laying  exhibition  strain  S.  O. 

R.  I.  Reds.  MAPLE  FARM  Crosswieks,  jl.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giant 1,1 h«vy  cociLX**V.B1* 

JACOB  WELSH  -  F.uhmount,  Califon,  N.  J. 

pass?  DUCKLINGS  «*&■«: 

P  ERIN  **  AJ  VtlllillT  VJkl  PARDEE'S  PEKINS.lslip.il. » 

Pheasant  Eggs  forHatching  g'™pjr 

Pheasant  Eggs,  $4  per  10.  Eng.  Riugneck  Eggs,  S2 
per  10.  One  pair  Golden  Pheasants  for  sale  (mated) 

$15  K.  AV.  WEIMAR  Whitings,  N.  J. 

EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

"  If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  liens.  11 
i  there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit  1 1 
i  in  knowing  just  howthe  account  stands.  11 
•  This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story.  1 1 

>  The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time,  1 1 

>  and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time.  1 1 

'  Simple  and  Practical.  ■  • 

t  Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25  1 

[  Foi  sale  by  “ 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER  ! 

[  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  !  | 

Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

WHAT  ARE  POTATO  FARMERS  DOING? 

PRICES  FOLLOW  THE  CROP.  THINKING 

BEFORE  PLANTING.  KNOW  THE  CROP 

NEWS.  A  LATE  AND  FREAKISH  SEASON. 

Early  reports  indicate  that  farmers 
intended  to  plant  about  10  per  cent  less 
land  to  potatoes  this  season.  The  ex¬ 
pected  decrease  ranged  from  25  per  cent 
in  the  South  and  in  the  far  West  to  com¬ 
paratively  little  in  the  Northeast  and  a 
moderate  falling  off  in  the  great  potato 
States  of  the  North  Central  region. 

The  decrease  was  actual  in  the  South, 
but  only  an  estimate  as  yet  in  other  re¬ 
gions.  Perhaps  the  Spring  rise  in  price 
may  have  changed  the  minds  of  some 
farmers.  They  all  have  plenty  of  seed 
potatoes,  and  it  is  natural  to  wish  to  use 
them.  Still  there  is  reason  to  expect 
some  decrease  in  acreage,  and  quite  likely 
a  smaller  yield  per  acre.  Seldom  have  we 
had  two  years  in  succession  of  full  yield 
in  all  sections.  New  Southern  potatoes, 
at  least,  started  scarce  and  high. 

GENERAL  RULE  OF  PRICE 

With  all  vegetable  crops,  a  year  of  low 
price  is  more  likely  than  not,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  year  of  higher  prices.  The 
general  rule  has  been  stated  by  C.  F. 
Sarle,  the  Iowa  State  Statistician,  as 
follows :  “If  quantity  of  any  product  is 
equal  to  or  more  than  last  year  or  an 
average  of  several  years,  the  price  will 
probably  not  be  maintained  and  even  may 
go  lower.  If  less  of  a  product  is  grown, 
the  prices  probably  will  be  maintained 
and  may  go  higher.” 

TAKING  CHANCES 

The  difficulty  is.  of  course,  that  we 
have  nothing  but  the  estimated  probable 
acreage  to  go  by  at  planting  time.  The 
general  yield  per  acre  depends  on  the 
weather.  So  far  the  season  has  been 
peculiar  and  not  favorable  to  potatoes 
in  the  regions  where  the  crop  is  already 
growing.  On  the  whole,  tin*  early  out¬ 
look  indicates  a  season  of  fairly  good 
prices  for  the  Northern  crop.  The  grower 
has  to  take  chances,-  anyway,  but  not  so 
many  if  he  knows  the  conditions  and 
knows  his  crop,  too.  Potato  growers 
should  get  together  in  their  district  and 
talk  these  things  over.  Managers  of  co¬ 
operative  associations  should  have  the 
facts*  well  in  hand.  It  is  better  to  dis¬ 
cuss  in  April  and  May  than  to  cuss  in 
October. 

Some  farmers  seems  to  imagine  that 
extensive  circulation  of  crop  news  hurts 
the  price.  It  is  the  crop  itself,  not  the 
news,  that  depresses  or  booms  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  longer  the  news  is  delayed, 
the  harder  the  effect.  What  we  need  is 
more  and  better  and  quicker  reports,  not 
less  news.  The  more  we  know  and  the 
earlier  we  know  it,  the  better  we  can  suit 
our  action  to  the  situation,  and  the  less 
will  be  the  danger  of  market  slumps  or 
booms,  which  may  profit  a  few  people, 
but  injure  the  majority  in  the  long  run. 
If  we  could  have  close  estimates  there 
would  be  only  the  weather  to  gamble  on. 
and  even  in  that  direction  “Old  Prob” 
claims  to  be  making  progress  toward 
long-range  indications. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Supplies  of  butter  and  cheese  gain  with 
the  season,  and  have  been  considerably  in¬ 
creased  by  imports  from  Denmark,  Can¬ 
ada  and  Argentina.  Owing  to  larger  sup¬ 
plies,  milk  prices  have  come  down  con¬ 
siderably  the  past  three  months,  except 
in  the  South,  and  the  average  price  is  a 
little  over  4c  per  quart  at  the  condensed 
milk  factories.  Prices  are  highest  in 
the  Atlantic  Coast  region,  and  lowest 
in  the  Far  West.  About  one-third  of  the 
milk  production  is  sold,  another  third  is 
made  into  butter,  cheese  and  condensed 
milk,  and  the  remaining  third  is  used  on 
the  farms.  The  percentage  used  on  the 
farms  is  high  in  the  non-dairying  sections 
remote  from  large  cities,  and  is  low  in 
the  milk-shipping  districts. 

POTATOES 

Have  held  their  advance  remarkably  well 
considering  the  large  Western  supplies 
still  unsold.  The  rise  has  been  a  great 
help  to  potato  holders  everywhere,  and 
has  brought  back  a  little  more  courage. 
Reports  indicate  that  shipments  from  the 
South  will  continue  rather  light  for 
months,  thus  affording  a  long  season  for 
Northern  stock.  New  potatoes  at  $15  to 
$20  per  bid.  hardly  compete  with  old  po¬ 
tatoes.  City  prices  of  standard  stock 
range  from  $1.50  to  $3  per  100  lbs. 

The  difference  between  prices  East  and 
West  seldom  has  been  so  great.  Colo¬ 
rado  farmers  get  65c  per  100  lbs.,  while 
Maine  growers  receive  $2.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  partly  because  of  the  good  repu¬ 
tation  of  Maine  Green  Mountains.  Even 
the  Far  Western  growers  get  as  high  as 
$1.50  for  the -fancy  “Russet”  stock.  This 
special  Western  stock  is  sold  as  far  east 
as  New  York  and  Poston  this  season,  and 
brings  within  about  25c  of  the  prices  pre¬ 
vailing  for  Greeu  Mountains.  Quality 
counts  more  and  more  in  the  potato  mar¬ 
ket,  especially  in  heavy  crop  rears.  The 
West  seems  to  have  found  the  only  way 
to  compete  with  the  East  in  bulky  pro¬ 
duce  ;  that  is.  by  shipping  something 
choice.  The  idea  works  in  the  case  of 
apples,  cantaloupes  and  tree  fruits,  and 
now  also  with  potatoes.  Fancy  produce 
of  any  kind  pays  best,  but  requires  more 
skill  in  handling  and  selling  as  well  as 
in  growing.  The  price  came  down  the 
last  part  of  April  fully  as  fast  as  it  went 
up.  There  are  still  many  potatoes  left 
in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  but  the  Spring 
rise  enabled  the  East  and  the  Far  West 
to  clean  up  fairly  well.  g.  b.  f. 


WE  CAN  PROVE  OURS  ARE 
BETTER  CHICKS.  OUR  REPU¬ 
TATION  YOUR  SAFEGUARD 
1,500,000  CAPACITY 


We  refer  you  to  people 
who  raised  flocks  from 
our  chicks  for  years 
past,  to  people  who 
tried  others  and 
came  back  to 
Our  specialty 
is  producing 
stock  for 
general 
utility. 

Strong, 
sturdy, 
healthy 
chicks 
that  hare 
vitality 
and  live. 

This  is  the  largest 
and  oldest  Hatch¬ 
ery  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  What  made 
us  grow?  The  an- 
swer  is  because  we 
know  how  to  hatch  Better  Chicks. 


FREE 
Beautiful 
Illustrated 
Book  and 
Price  List 
On  Request 


Mansfield  Hatchery  Co„  Dept.  A,  Mansfield.  Mass. 

Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
Member  of  American  Poultry  Association 


TOCKTON 


Place  Your  Order  Now 

At  these  low  prices  for  May  9th,  16th, 
22nd  and  29th  deliveries.  We  fill  orders 
In  the  rotation  received.  Send’.yours  rifirht 
now,  from  this  advertisement,  to  be  sure 
of  getting  prompt  shipment. 

lOO  50  25 

S.C.  While  Leghorns. ..  $14.75  $7.75  $4  50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  17  00  9  25  5  00 

Barred  Rocks. .  17.00  9.25  5.00 

Biach  Minorcss,  White  Rocks .  21  50  11  00  6.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or  more.  Catalog  free. 

Full  count,  safe  arrival  and  entire  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed. 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  Y  Stockton,  Now  Jersey 


CHICKS 


George  Phillips'  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Shipments  every  Wednesday.  $10  per  100 
May  9;  $18  May  16;  then  lower  every  week  if 
ordered  now.  Postage  paid;  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  From  stock  produced  in  my  pedigree 
matings  of  a  few  best  individuals  of  best  laying 
blood  lines.  My  pen  won  2d  of  entire  New  York 
State  contest  last  two  years  and  2d  of  entire 
contests  through  six  coldest  months  at  both 
Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland,  N.  J.,  the  year 
hetore  that.  Most  my  chicks  last  three  years 
have  gone  to  old  customers.  Send  $2  per  100 
now.  balance  C.  O.  D. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R  25,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


Directly  Imported  Leghorn 

males  head  our  first  grade  Pure  Barron  Strain 
Matings.  Pedigrees  272-288.  Third  importation. 
Breeders  are  also  selected  for  size  and  vigor. 

FIRST  GRADE  CHICKS  ftj* 

100,  $17.00  prepaid,  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Other  grades  at  lower  prices.  OurProperly-hatched 
June  chicks  give  satisfaction.  Hatches  each  week. 

'“fffi"  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

We  are  offering  for  sale  8-10  weeks  old  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  at  SI. 28  each.  In  lots  of 
50  or  more  81.18  each.  These  pullets  are  all  milk- 
fed,  healthy  and  vigorous.  They  are  nearly  all 
raised  from  certified  stock  and  are  exactly  the 
same  as  we  will  use  in  our  own  pens.  Remember, 
in  these  pullets  you  get  the  benefit  of  our  20  years  of 
line-breeding  for  size  and  egg  production.  Some,  are 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  No  circulars.  V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM, 

L.  J.  WEED  8  SON,  Props.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


S.  CWhite  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

5000  chicks  ready  for  delivery  during  May. 
All  strong,  healthy  birds.  25  per  cent  from 
pedigreed  stock,  25  per  cent  from  certified 
stock,  and  50  per  cent  from  high-class  breeders 
mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels.  Price  $15.00 
per  100  in  lots  of  500  and  up. 

SHANNON  FARMS 

Eastport,  L.  I.  -  -  .  New  York 


VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

_  R.  D.  3 

PULLETS 

10  and  12- week  old  S.  C,  White  Leghorns,  well 
grown,  ready  for  delivery.  10-week  old,  $1.25; 
12-week  old,  $1.50.  Baby  Chicks  after  May 

6th,  $16.00  per  100. 


LESHER’Sn’iZ  Wyckoff  Strain 

CHICKS— The  Profitable  Kind 

♦  18  per  100,  postpaid.  100^  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 


LOOK-|„“' $10  A  100 

PROMPT  DELIVERIES — Whit#  and  Ilronu  Leghorns,  1*. 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rose  and  Single  Comb 
Reds,  Anconas,  14c.  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons,  16c.  Odd  lots,  10c.  Postage  paid.  Safe 
delivery.  Catalogue  Free. 

Jag.  W.  Houck  <6  Co.  Box  58  Tiffin,  Ohio 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

strain,  mated  to  cockerels  from  Pennsylvania 
Poultry  Yards.  Sons  of  Lady  Victory,  record  1222 
eggs  in  5  years,  20c  each.  Postage  Paid.  100ft  live 

Guaranteed.  BISQUE  POULTRY  FARM.  So.  Oil  City.  Pa. 


Wanabrook  Poultry  Farms 

WILAIVANA,  PA. 

Wishes  to  announce  its  pullets  are  all  sold.  A  few 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  baby  chicks  left  for  late  May  and 
Jane  delivery.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 


Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  DARRED  ROCKS  f/k/HITE  ROCKS 

BRED  Drown  LEGHORNS  WW  HITE  LEGHORNS 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet.  Pren«h<o„n,  N.  J.  Box  at 


C2HICKS-JS.  C.  -W,  XjrEGHORNS 

12c;  Barred  Kocks,  14c;  Anconas,  16c;  Mixed,  10c. 
Order  front  this  adv,  100%  Guarantee. 

The  Brookgide  Farm  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORN 

hatching  eggs  from  900  selected  breeders:  free  range;  75 
acres.  Our  pullets  averaged  68  p.  e.  in  Feb.  *5  ami  ST  a. 

100.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Nassau.  New  York 


For  Sale-S.C.  W.Lcghom  Pullets 

Tom  Barron  Strain.  Raised  on  free  range.  Ten 
weeks  old.  .25;  12  weeks,  8*1.50. 

C  SURRICCHIO,  R.  4,  Box  184,  Vineland,  N  J. 

CHIC  3H5L  S 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
Minorcas.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Ban  it  Reference. 
Catalog.  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  6.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Broilers, 
11c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


D  A  D-V  f'lII'V  s-  c-  w-  L..  18c,  Barr  Rocks, 
*>/»»  X  V  nlA  15c,  Reds  16c.  S.C.  B.  L.  18c. 
Broilers.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  N.  Nacc,  MeAlUtervill.,  Pi. 


Barred  and  W. Rocke,  Reds  and  mixt. 
v“w  Circular  Free.  Money  back  for  dead. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  2 


BABY 


FROM  HIGH  EGG-LAYING  BIRDS 
ALL  BREEDERS  NOW  ON  FREE  RANGE 


CHICKS  Send  your  order  to  the  “  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S."  We  assure  you  oi 

prompt  shipment,  sale  arrival  and  lull  count  of  chicks  that  are  pure  in 
breeding  and  healthy— easy  stock  to  start  and  raise.  The  following  prices  are  for  May  8th,  15th, 
22nd  and  29th  deliveries  : 


Per  500 

Per  100 

Per  50 

Per  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

$14.50 

$7.75 

$4.25 

Rhode  Island  Reds . . 

17.00 

9.00 

5.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 

17.00 

9.00 

5.00 

White  Wyandottes . 

20.00 

10.50 

5.75 

Black  Minorcas  and  White  Rocks . 

22.00 

11.50 

6.25 

Special  prices  on  larger  quantities.  All  shipments  prepaid  and  fully  guaranteed. 
Order  NOW  from  this  advertisement.  You  will  receive  first  quality  chicks  and 

prompt  service. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


WEED’S  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Baby  Chicks,  Eight  Weeks  Old  Pullets 

Seventeenth  consecutive  year.  Over  eighty  per  cent  of  output  of  chicks  up  to 
May  1st  sold  to  customers  of  former  years.  There’s  a  reason.  Low  prices  on 
May  chicks,  the  big,  fluffy  kind  that  mature  into  persistent  layers  of  large 
chalk  white  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED  -  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm  -  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


fvy  Note  Big  Reductions 

50,000  for  Immediate  Delivery,  May  S,  9,  1 0,  IS,  16,  17 

Owing  to  unusual  high  fertility  and  extra  big  liatchesVe  can  offer  you  the  same  regular  high-quality 
Rosemout  chicks  from  our  free-range,  heavy-laying  flocks  of  pure-bred  fowls  at  striking  reductions 


White  and  Black  Leghorns.. 

Brown  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Rocks  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas 

White  Rocks  . 

Buff  Rocks  . 


Per  25 

Per  50 

Per  100 

Per  600 

Per  1000 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$15.00 

$72.50 

$140.00 

8.50 

17,00 

82.50 

160.00 

4.50 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

4.75 

9.00 

18.00 

85.00 

170. OU 

5.00 

10.00 

19.00 

90.00 

180.00 

5.50 

11.00 

21.00 

.... 

Full  Count  and  Safe  Delivery  by  prepaid  Parcel  Post  Guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad 
enclosing  check  or  money  order.  Beautiful  Chick  Book  Free  on  r>  quest— ask  for  it  today! 

ROBEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  A  IIATCIIERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemout,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 
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S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred 

They  are  the  famous  “Sanborn  Stock”  champion 
layers,  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  their  wonder¬ 
ful  laying  qualities;  record  up  to  309  eggs  in  one 
year.  You  should  place  your  orders  at  once  for 
baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Decide  now  to 
grow  the  best.  Catalogue  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  40,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  stock  direct.  Egg*,  $9  per  100. 
Chicks.  $25  per  100;  Method  of  feeding  and  rais¬ 
ing  chicks.  50cts.  ANNA  M.  JONES.  Craryville.  New  York 

MAHOGANY  REDS  gSJf,,12fiSr£S 

Poultry  Colleges.  Foundation  strain  of  numer¬ 
ous  laying  flocks.  Eggs,  $3  for  15;  $8  for  50;  $15  for 
100.  Circular.  B  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien,  Conn.  Box  700 

Certified  S.  C.  Reds  ProBdruecd‘,OB 

Our  birds  hold  3-yr. -record  for  winter  eggs  at  Cor¬ 
nell.  Eggs,  $1  to  S3  for  15;  $6  to  $15  for  100.  Circular. 

I,.  AKTHUK  SHELDON,  R  7,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Vigorous  Baby  Chicks  JSrk’fKZ'  SS 

per  |100.  Brow  n  Leghorn,  $16  per  100. 

Hummer's  Poultry  Form,  Frenelitown,  N.  J.  R.  1 

n  |  PaJpUULo  from  healthy,  heavy  laying,  free  range 
n.I.neUlrniLKS  breeders.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Prices  reasonable.  KOSWELL  COLE,  Ilhinebeok,  N.Y. 

Ringneck  PHEASANTS 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  from  unrelated  stock.  Eggs. 
$2.50  per-  setting  of  10;  $20  per  100. 

Harry  M.  Frederick  Spotswood,  N.  J, 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

[DUCKLINGS 

INDIAN  RUNNER  1  "  V  ^  ^ 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PH0ENI XVILLE,  PA. 

rrrQ  OF  TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE. 

tlatcning  CHICKENS,  guineas. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Prices  low. 

H.  H.  FREED  -  Telford,  Pa. 

'  ^WIYinilY  Order  Now 

Sa]eVniANDUUA  for  deliv¬ 
ery  any  time  you  say.  TRIMMAL’S.  Rochester  Largest 
Chick  Dealers.  289-291  West  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

KSPEKIN  — 

BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  Luuo  ltl»nd,  N.  f. 

n.J  Tllrl,-uo  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites, 
bourbon  K6Q  1  UrK0y8;LVhite  Runner  Ducks;  Eggs  rea¬ 
sonable.  Mrs.  ALICE  TRAMMELL,  Straits  Corners,  N.Y. 

BREEDERS  AND  3Z3GGS 

Chickens.  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
•Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersvtlle,  Pa. 

PEKIN  DUCKS,  S2.50  Each  „ErfoVoz 

WRIGHT'S  Holly  Oak  Point  BAYVILLE,  N.  J. 

■\7IS7'HITE  CHINESE  GrOOSE  HIGGS 

40c  each,  or  4l4.RO  per  doz.  Pure  Imported  Barron 
Leghorn  hatching  eggs.  $8  per  100. 

Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Koyal,  Pa. 

fZ'f'kU  CM  C  Wild  Mallard  Duck  Eggs, 
"v/IV  JKI  -r,  gj3  per  setting;  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
White  Rock  settings,  #3  5  Pekin  Ducks,  81.50. 
Kilsyth  Farm,  Box  36,  Huntington,  E.  I. 

TURKEYS  ?S°aZHe0ns! 

W.  A.  RANDEL  R.  7  Seymour,  Conn. 

n.L„  Bourbon  Reds— Horning  Strain. 

Baby  turkeys  Ida  vvolfe  -  «>wego, n.  y. 

1  ....  oi.„L  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese.  Ducks, 
Large  MOCK  Guineas,  Itantnms,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  EARNS,  Telford,  Pa. 

Beautiful  Gold  ltnck  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 

D  Kggs  for  Hatching.  Selected  from  our  best  yards. 
THOMAS  RBILY  -  Plymouth,  Mass. 

B  A.  B  Y  C  XX  ICKS 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks— Bronze  Turkeys.  Catalogue  free 

WHITE  WINGS  FARM,  Mrs.  E  H.  Anderson,  Mooresville,  Ind, 

Dronzc  Turkey  Hatching  Kggs,  50c  each.  Insured. 

U  Postpaid.  ANNIE  WILHELM  Wrbntham,  Mass. 

Light  Brahmas  Eggs  •UT.'ioM 

Haystack  Mt.  Farm  -  Norfolk,  Conn, 

HATCHING  EGGS  MUU. 

Free  range,  heavy  laying  strain.  Pen  produced  best 
Wyandotte  pullet  at  Farmingdale  Contest,  1921. 
810  per  100;  83  per  15.  Also  choice  pens  of  Blue 
Andalusians  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  82.50  per  15. 
H,_T.  MESCHUTT  Hampton  Hays,  N.Y. 

White  Wyandottes-Chicks  and  Eggs  0“  aDi°nr: 

Write  foi'iprice  list.  ANDREW  B.  CARD,  Hoonton,  N.J.  It,  D.  1 

Ulk:i^U/.,»„J«Uoo  Regal  Dorcas  strain  direct.  Eggs 

White  Wyandottes  from  grand  matings  of  wonderful 

layers  at  $2—15;  $5—50;  $10— 100.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.  H.  T. 

lUUli.  Ui„„„d„U„  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Finest  quality. 
White  WyanQOtte  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free.  Col¬ 
lie  puppies.  BOWDEN,  WYANDOTTE  SPECIALIST.  Mnnafleld,  Ohio 

White  WYANDOTTES.  Males,  females 
Darron  S  and  eggs  for  hatching,  from  stock  imported 
direct,  with  records  262  to  289.  !  E.  LEWIS,  Apaloehin.  N.Y 

Utility  White  Wyandottes.  Money  Makers. 

U  a.  F.  PEIRCE  -  Winchester,  New  Hampshire 

COR  SALE— Columbia  Wyandotte  Hatching  Eggs. 

1  M.  M.  HUNT  -  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

:  EDMONDS  POULTRY 
:  ACCOUNT  BOOK 

>  If  vqu  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens,  11 
i  there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit  11 
i  in  knowing  just  liowthe  account  stands.  11 
.  This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story.  11 
i  The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time,  ' 1 
i  and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time.  11 
i  Simple  and  Practical. 

;  Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25  1 

For  sale  by  !! 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  ! 

Stark's  Prize  Size” 
Baby  Chicks 


Boy  your  Baby  Chicks  fronT  , 
this  concern,  ESTABLISHED  _ 

107  YEARS.  Get  just  the  breeds  ymp 
,  want—  WHEN  you  want  them— at  NEff,\ 
LOWER  PRICES— and  be  ABSOLUTELY^ 

.  PROTECTED  by  our  100  Per  Cent  ALIVE  . 
pON  DELIVERY  Guarantee.  Get  chicks  that' 
rhave  Hogan-Tested  Parents— that  make  quick^ 
growth,  lay  young  and 

Get  Our  ^gryie.rffo?iayouB  lOOpercent 
NEW  full  information.  ewi  LIVE 

Lower  starkbro’S  Delivery 
Prices  For^ve^o" Guaranteed 


RANSOM  S  LEGHORN 


HICKS  appeal  to  the  poultiyman  who  seeks 
profit  in  eggs.  Bred  for  generations  for  high 
average  flock  egg  production  combined  with 
physical  vigor,  our  flocks  today  are  of  uniform 
type,  large  birds,  large  combs,  long,  deep 
sound  bodies.  They  are  the  type  of  fowl 
wanted  by  the  commercial  egg  farmer  who 
wants  eggs.  If  you  make  your  living  or  any 
part  of  it  from  poultry,  we  are  anxious  to  serve 
you.  We  also  have  Reds,  Itocks,  Anconas 
and  Wyandotte  chicks.  Most  modern  methods 
of  hatching.  Delivered,  parcel  post  prepaid  to 
you.  Best  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

S  RANSOM  FARMS,  North  Ridge,  Geneva,  Ohio 


H 


K 


BABY  CHICKS 

15,000  each  week.  10  popular  varieties.  AllPure  Bred. 
Immediatedelivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  price  list. 

THE  STURDY  BABY  CHICK  COMPANY.  Springfield,  Ohio 


T)  \  DV  miri/C  From  our 
D/iD  I  tmtiid  own  slock 

S.  C.  Reds,  Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns- 
Money-making  chicks.  Bred  to  lay.  Big,  strong’ 
vigorous  stock  that  will  live,  grow  and  produce 
eggs  from  purebred,  free-range  breeders.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF.  R.  1,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


BaTDy  CHioKs 

S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White,  Brown,  and  Black  Leg¬ 
horns,  Mixed  Chicks,  t  Oc  and  up,  100%  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Not  a  new  beginner.  J.  W.KIHK,  In  SO.McAlitlnrville.Pn 


Rernrri  Fnns  Mfl0E  Br  ‘college  queen  •• 
tcctoru  ouo  i^gys  AT  storrs7iii  contest. 

Eggs  for  sale  from  record  stock.  Send  for  prices. 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 

CHICKS  16  Cents 

White  Leghorn,  from  selected  stock.  Circular. 

W.  JANI)A  .  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


C  II  I  O  K  S 

8.  C.  BUFF  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS 
AND  WHITE,  REDS,  BLACK  MINORCA8,  BUFF  ORPING¬ 
TONS.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

CLOYD  NIEMOND  Box  5  McAliatervllle,  Pa. 


CHICKSj 

100%  Guar.  Ore 

WM,  NAOE 


S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
18c.  Barred  Rocks,  14c. 
Reds,  15c  and  Mixed,  lOc; 
Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

McAllsterville,  Pa. 


BABY  GHICKS-Utility  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Bred  from  our  own  flocks  for  size,  vigor  and  egg- 
production.  May,  $13  ;  June,  S12  per  100,  On  500, 
5  per  cent,  off:  on  1,000,  10  per  cent.  off. 

CLOVER  LEAF  POULTRY  FARM  LaFargeville,  N.  Y. 


SPENCER’S  BIG  -4L  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, White  Leg¬ 
horns,  From  Hogan  Tested.  Bred  to  Lay.  Stock  on 
free  range.  Circular  free.  Spencer  Poultry 
Farms  &  Hatchery,  liox  7  66,  Spencer,  Ohio 


GOOD  PLACE  FOIt  GOOD  CHICKS 

Big  and  Sturdy  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  S  C.  REDS,  DUCKS.  New  catalog 
ready.  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


rffir’IdT'K  S.  C.  W.  and  BR.  L.,  13c;  B.  ROCKS,  15c. 

S  C.  REDS,  16c;  MIXED,  11c.  Special 
prices  on  large  lots.  Order  from  this  adv.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  2 


White  Leghorn  Quality  Chicks.  Superior  layers. 
Write  NELSON'S  -  Gkove  City,  Pa 


BABY  C H IX,  Hatching  Eggs  &  Stock 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Rred  to  Lay  and  Size.  Kent  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  Established  tots  Mary  del,  Maryland 


ru  •  1  li  cents  and  up  .Reds,  Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Leg- 
tniCKS  horns  and  mixed.  Bank  reference.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  THE  RICHFIELO  HATCHERT.G.  H.  Elirenzellsr  Richfield,  I*a. 


pL«  Barred  Rocks,  15c;  Reds,  16c;  W.  Leghorns,  18c; 
unll  Mixed,  lOe.  100%  guaranteed.  Order  from  adv.  or 
circular  free.  Twin  JIutchery,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks.  14c:  Reds,  15c,  and  Mixed,  10c.  100% 
guaranteed.  Circular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus.  Pa. 


Day-Old  Chicks— S  C.  White  Leghorns  Dro?aSlSfw 

my  circular  and  price  list.  HARVEY  FISHER,  Milford,  N.7, 


C  H I C  K  S- White  Leghorns  JfeU.? 

Leghorns,  Oc ;  White  Rocks.  12c* ;  Reds,  1  Re;  Broilers, 
8c.  Free  Circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


"White  Iieghorn  Ohix 

Bred  from  best  strains.  Chix,  SS16;  Eggs,  &8. 
CODY  FARM  .  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


February  &  March  Hatched  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Healthy  birds  from  bred-to-lay  strain.  Get  some  of 
these  early  ones  at  SI. 50  each 
R.  A.  KEDTE  Bellport,  Long  Island,  New  York 


Barron’s  White  Leghorns  KS 

per  1,000.  90%  fertility  guaranteed.  8-week  old  pullets, 

$1.23.  BRIGHTWATERS  POULTRY  FARM,  Brightwal.rs,  I..  I.,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  W.  L.  PULLETS 

February,  March  and  April  hatched.  Bred  only 
from  2-vr.-old  selected  hens  of  quality. 

H.  TRADELIUS  -  Vineland,  N,  J . 


SP  Annnnoo  Ownland  Farm,  “  Ultra  Qua  ”  Eggs,  Day- 
.  u.finCUIldS  old  Chicks,  Cockerels  are  dependable. 
Circular.  EARLE  S.  WILSON,  Box  497,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


Buff  ORPINGTONS  '^kXs 

del  strains  direct.  Stock  and  Eggs,  $5  and  $3  per 

15.  JOHN  J.  NETHERCOTT  P  0  Box  130,  Port  Chester,  N  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  X.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  April  17,  1923; 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Purdue  University,  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  .... 

Lewis  Farms,  R  I . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn....  . 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

E,  C.  Foreman.  Mich . 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard,  Del . 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . 

H.  E,  Dennison,  Mich . . 

Warren  D.  McCann,  Conn . 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y . 

-  WHITE  ROCK8 


James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass. 
William  H.  Bassett,  Conn... 
S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass... 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  I . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass . 

H.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J . 


W  H  IT  EjJ  W  YAN  DOTT  E8 


Laudy  Anderson,  England . 

Obed  G,  Knight,  R.  I . 

Frank  E.  Nash,  Mass . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I  . 

Hl-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

Woodbrldge  Orchards,  Conn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.Y . 

F.  L.  Meiland,  Ky . 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunny  fields  Farm,  Conn.: . 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott,  Ill . 

Abbot  M,  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Miller  Bros.,  Conn . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

John  Z.  Labeile,  Conn . 

Jacot)  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Harriet  F.  Lawton,  Mass . 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  I . 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass . 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson,  Mass . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Afton  Farm,  Vt . 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H . 

H.  M.  Penley,  Maine . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Hall  Farm,  Vt . 

Forest  H.  Cllckner,  N.  J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

WHITE  ’LKGIIORN8 

RoyJH/ Waite,  Md . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

Leo  A.  Grouteu.  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wasli . 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa . ’ . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm.  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . . . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Vt . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt . 

R.  C.  Dunn.  Mass . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen,  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass..... . 

Eige branch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

D.  B.  Walls,  Cal . 

M.  J.  Qnackenbush,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby!  N.  J . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn  . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 


Total 


Week 

Total 

38 

780 

47 

782 

52 

783 

48 

737 

55 

80(1 

37 

590 

27 

809 

26 

431 

53 

791 

42 

612 

43 

730 

52 

722 

37 

535 

44 

639 

32 

782 

22 

687 

15 

243 

31 

294 

2$ 

447 

33 

394 

34 

695 

38 

911 

25 

474 

40 

724 

47 

761 

44 

764 

42 

996 

30 

856 

36 

598 

43 

962 

24 

533 

26 

540 

46 

956 

47 

|843 

42 

603 

23 

675 

45 

698 

56 

581 

47 

679 

21 

404 

51 

789 

50 

880 

42 

614 

34 

587 

40 

736 

34 

826 

38 

610 

40 

891 

30 

678 

49 

725 

40 

1011 

42 

717 

49 

855 

41 

600 

41 

686 

35 

708 

43 

853 

52 

923 

37 

729 

49 

819 

45 

940 

45 

859 

38 

611 

47 

834 

46 

683 

41 

745 

46 

788 

49 

853 

30 

674 

33 

703 

43 

791 

40 

783 

37 

709 

49 

834 

34 

591 

34 

941 

21 

585 

38 

660 

19 

616 

37 

889 

25 

746 

33 

671 

43 

423 

41 

68  i 

26 

607 

27 

744 

26 

441 

37 

699 

47 

838 

7 

689 

40 

424 

30 

865 

44 

741 

46 

775 

34 

7  49 

43 

691 

49 

775 

46 

687 

21 

523 

37 

757 

3840 

70695 

Ailing  Pullets 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  pullets? 
I  have  about  100  White  Leghorn  pullets 
in  a  new  henhouse.  Cornell  style ;  have 
Cornell  dry  mash  mixture  before  them  all 
the  time,  feed  2  qts.  scratch  grain  in 
morning,  12  qts.  at  night,  half  cracked 
corn,  balance  oats  and  wheat.  Several  of 
them  are  blind,  some  of  them  have  a  film 
over  the  eyes ;  they  look  well,  combs  are 
red,  and  they  eat  lots  of  mash,  as  they 
know  where  the  hopper  is,  but  do  not  eat 
any  grain.  We  have  had  several  that 
twist  their  heads  around.  They  also  look 
well  at  first.  They  will  live  two  or  three 
weeks  that  way,  if  we  do  not  kill  them. 
We  keep  grit,  oyster  shell  and  charcoal 
before  them  ;  they  also  have  all  the  cab¬ 
bage  they  will  eat.  mbs.  e.  m. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

This  looks  as  though  the  flock  had  eaten 
some  spoiled  food  of  some  kind.  Give  the 
flock  a  physic  of  1  lb.  of  Epsom  salts  for 
each  100  birds,  dissolved  in  what  drinking 
water  they  will  take  during  the  day.  Then 
look  carefully  for  any  musty  or  spoiled 
grain  or  other  food  that  they  may  have 
had  access  to.  See  to  it  that  the  meat 
scrap  in  your  mash  is  wholesome. 

M,  B.  D. 


One  "Fam¬ 
ous"  Ancona 
laid  339 
eggs  a  year. 
Won  over 
80%  of  first 
and  second 
prizes  at 
Madison 
Square  Gar¬ 
den  Show 
for  16  years. 
Beautiful!  Heavy 
layers  I  Prize 
winners!  Free 
lOOxpage  Anco¬ 
na  book  mailed 
on  request. 

H.  C.  Sheppard, 
Bx  539,  Berea,  0. 


PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Lead  the  World  as  Layers. 
Bred  for  EGGS  since  1889. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year. 
Continuous  records  up  to  148 
eggs  in  148  days.  Pulletslay¬ 
ing  at  113  and  114  days.  Out- 
layed  over  2600  birds  in  five 
Mo.  Laying  Contests. 

BLUE  RIBBON  WINNERS  at  Rochester,  N.  Y„ 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Dayton,  O.. 
Washington,  D.  CL,  etc.  Keal  Money  Makers. 
Mrs.  Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  net  profit  $8.09 
per  hen;  Mrs.  Wunch  sold  over  $157  worth  of  eggs; 
Mr.  Wilson  over  $260 :  Mr.  Carr,  Indian  Head,  Md., 
made  over  $800  from  flock  of  53  hens. 

Can  ship  Eggs  and  Chicks  promptly. 

16-Page  Cir.  Free.  Large  General  80-Page  Catalog,  25c. 
Member  Int.  Chick  Assn. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Pedigreed  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock 

RflPKC  A  LayingStrain  that  wins  inLay- 
nuunu  ing  Contests.  You  get  Certified 
Stock  in  buying  A. C.  Jones’  Rocks.  313  Eggs,  World’s 
OFFICIAL  Record  for  Barred  Rock  hen  made  by  a 
member  of  our  winning  pen  in  N.  American  Laying 
Contest.  Just  remember  it’s  A.  C.  Jones’  strain 
that  made  and  holds  all  the  world’s  Official  Records 
on  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  O.  JONES  •  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Kent’s  Barred  Rocks 

Won  first,  second  and  third  places  among 
Rocks  at  Storrs  and  other  contests.  Certified 
and  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels  for  sale. 
Hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks.  Hatching 
eggs  reduced  half  price  after  May  10. 

Circular  Free 

W.  H.  B.  KENT,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


FRANCAIS’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Twice  winners  at  Storrs.  Last  six  pens  there  aver¬ 
aged  200  eggs  per  bird.  Leading  Rock  pens  last  year 
at  Storrs  and  Illinois  contests.  Booking  orders  for 
eggs  and  chicks.  Cockerels  and  pullets. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach,  New  York 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  ESSSJ: 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland,  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  prices  address 

S.  BRADFORD  ALLYN  Box  34  BELMONT.  MASS- 


February  Hatched  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

Large  birds  from  selected  2-yr.-old  hens,  $2  each. 

K.  A.  KEUTE  -  Bellport,  L,.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Barred  Rock  Hatching  Eggs  *VS5 cTper 

Hundred.  L.  HOWARD  -  Quukertown,  N.  J. 


Park’s  Strain  Barred  Rocks  chicEg|*|,por  m 

J.  Tropeano  -  Spnrrowbusli,  New  York 


THE  HOME  OF 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Last  Call- May  16th. 

Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  chicks.  Prices  that  will 
interestyou.  Save  dollars  by  answering  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  BR00KCREST  FARM  Box  114  Cranbury,  N.  J 


200  Jersey  Black  Giant 

January  Hatch  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

two  to  three  pounds  weight,  at  *3  each. 

WHISPERING  PINES  Box  221  Vineland,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  33  LACK  GIANTS 

Hatching  eggs  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  liens,  $3.50  per 
setting  of  15.  Anderson  Farm,  H.  1,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


BLACK  JERSEY  GIANT 

HATCHING  EGGS  and  BABY  CHIX 

Eggs,  $4  setting  of  15,  Postpaid  Chix 50c  each.  Cir¬ 
cular.  F.  D.  Barstow,  Chittenden,  Vermont 


White  Houdan  and  Jersey  Giant  Eggs 

$5  per  15.  S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORN  eggs  $1  50.  Chicks,  SIS 
per  100.  WIKLUND  &  SON,  R.  0.  3,  Ballston  Spa,  New  York 


J 


C. 


BL.  GIANTS-Effirs~12-week-0,d  p  u  1 1 8  4  s 

C8S“  can  be  shipped  from 
July  1st  on.  Cockerels,  Capons.  Heavy  Breed¬ 
ers.  1st  young  pen,  1-2-3  Pullet.  Best  display 
at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Annual  Poultry  Show. 

J.  VAN  AKEN  -  Chester,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  33  LAC  KG-!  A  NTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers:  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  S  SONS.  Box  199  Belmar.  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giants-Eggs 

$5  per  15:  3  settings,  $12,  postpaid.  Heavy,  selected 
stock.  O.  E  Lowery,  Vineland,  N.J.  Box  83,  R  3 


d ersey  Black  Giant  Eggs  “ioo/p^id .,1f l°Tunty 

guaranteed,  Lewis  Compton  l)las  Creek,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS  AND 
BARRED  ROCKS 

Minorcas  lay  largest  chalk-white  eggs  of  any 
known  fowl.  Hens  weigh  7  and  8  pounds. 
Beautiful  greenish-black  plumage,  red  comb 
and  large,  white  earlobes,  High  grade  selected 
Barred  Rocks.  Minorca  eggs  $2.00  to  $5. CO  a 
setting  of  15  eggs;  Rocks  $2  00  to $5.00.  Minorca 
chicks  $22.00  a  hundred;  Rocks,  20  cents. 

EDWARD  B.  lTAYLOR,  Mgr.,  Yama  Farms,  Napanocb,  New  York 
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Poultry  Questions 

1  have  some  chickens  that  seem  to  be 
weak  in  the  legs;  what  is  the  cause?  Also 
what  would  you  do  for  them?  What 
would  you  advise  me  to  feed  baby  chicks 
for  first  four  weeks?  I  expect  to  have 
400  this  month.  Would  you  advise  me 
to  buy  chick  feed?  What  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  use  as  a  dry  mash  for  them 
after  six  weeks?  Do  you  know  of  any 
remedy  to  give  for  white  diarrhoea  in 
little  chicks?  What  would  you  advise  to 
use  on  drop  board  to  keep  it  sweet  and 
dean?  I  clean  it  twice  a  week;  have 
1 00  hens  in  the  coop.  How  large  a  coop 
would  I  need  for  100?  r.  w.  d. 

New  York. 

Weakness  of  the  legs  arises  from  a 
number  of  causes.  Without  knowing  the 
cause,  we  cannot  tell  what  to  do,  but  at 
a  venture,  give  each  fowl  showing  this 
trouble  a  teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of 
castor  oil,  and  an  hour  or  two  later  give 
another  full  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil. 

Either  buy  some  good  chick  feed  or 
mix  your  own.  Three  parts  of  finely 
cracked  corn,  two  of  cracked  wheat  and 
one  of  pinhead  or  steel-cut  oats  make  a 
good  grain  mixture  until  the  chicks  get 
large  enough  to  eat  whole  wheat  and 
coarser  cracked  corn,  about  five  weeks. 
Two  parts  wheat  bran  to  one  each  of 
cornmeal,  wheat  middlings,  sifted  ground 
oats  and  sifted  beef  scrap.  After  a  few 
weeks  the  coarse  hulls  and  larger  parts 
of  the  beef  scrap  will  not  need  to  be 
sifted  out.  Feed  milk,  the  cracked  grains 
and  green  food  for  the  first  week  or  two ; 
then  add  wheat  bran  dry  or  the  mash 
mixture  above  described,  using  the  latter 
cnyway  after  two  or  three  weeks.  Keep 
mash  before  the  chicks  dry. 

White  diarrhoea  is  to  be  prevented  by 
hatching  from  disease-free  hens,  main¬ 
taining  cleanliness  of  quarters  and  uten¬ 
sils,  and  proper  feeding  and  brooding.  I 
know  of  no  “cure.” 

Use  dry  road  dust,  loam  sifted  coal 
ashes,  land  plaster  or  any  other  absorbent 
upon  perch  platforms.  Hens  that  are 
confined  need  from  3  to  4  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space  each.  M.  b.  d. 


Fish  Meal  to  Replace  Meat 

Could  you  give  me  a  formula  for  a  lay¬ 
ing  mash  in  which  fish  meal,  dry  milk  or 
buttermilk,  or  a  combination  of  both, 
could  be  used  in  place  of  meat  scrap?  I 
believe  a  mash  could  be  made  cheaper  by 
using  fish  meal  in  place  of  meat  scrap, 
and  I  understand  the  protein  content  in 
fish  meal  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  meat 
scrap,  and  probably  just  as  easily  di¬ 
gested.  u.  J.  K. 

Cleveland,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  protein  of 
fish  scrai>  is  fully  equal  in  value  to  that 
of  meat  scrap  as  poultry  food.  If  it  is, 
there  are  probably  other  ingredients  in 
meat  lacking  in  fish,  for  the  former  has 
the  preference  in  a  poultry  ration.  Fish 
scrap  may  be  used  to  replace  meat  scrap, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  however,  as 
may  any  of  the  dried  forms  of  milk.  A 
much  used,  standard,  laying  mash  con¬ 
sists  of  cornmeal,  ground  oats,  wheat 
bran,  wheat  middlings  and  beef  scrap,  in 
equal  parts,  by  weight.  We  should  not 
advise  the  replacing  of  more  than  half 
this  amount  of  beef  scrap  by  other  animal 
products,  if  the  best  possible  mixture  was 
wanted.  This  half  may  be  replaced  by 
fish  serai)  or  by  about  75  lbs.  of  powdered 
milk,  powdered  buttermilk  or  undiluted 
semi-solid  buttermilk.  Personally,  we 
should  prefer  the  milk  preparation  to  fish 
scrap.  M,  B.  D. 


PRINTING 

1000  Letter  Heads . $3.50 

1000  Bill  Heads . $3.00 

1000  Envelopes . $3.00 

1000  Business  Cards. . .  $3.00 

CASH  WITH  ORDER 
Other  ^Prices  and  Samples  Upon  application 
MONEY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

Hastings  Brothers  Co. 

SALISBURY,  MD. 


WATER  POWER  SK 

Water  power  grist  mill,  saw  mill  and  poultry  farm, 
33  acres;  electric  in  all  buildings;  modern  7-r«om 
stone  bouse;  running  water  by  gravity  to  all  build¬ 
ings;  7  poultry  houses;  good  location.  Price,  onlv 
$9,500.  Write  for  new  72-page  catalog. 

REESE  ft  LINDERMAN  411 -R  Bulletin  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


CANVAS  COVERS  *  -  B’rUTn 

-  ”  "  -  Waterproof,  *6,  express  pre¬ 

paid;  Hay  Caps,  etc.  Samples  and  prices  upon  request. 

W.  W.  STANLEY  -  62  While  SI.,  New  Yorh 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  707. 

FOUR  ROOMS,  furnished  for  housekeeping,  can 
be  rented  for  $45  to  Protestants  for  season, 
June  1  to  September  1,  in  farmhouse;  near 
school.  MRS.  L.  WARNCKE,  Route  1,  East 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  exchange  or  sale — One  of  most  fer¬ 
tile,  beautifully  located  in  Orange  County; 
115  acres;  new  buildings:  all  improvements; 
stock;  free,  clear.  BOX  114,  R.  R.  1,  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y. 


ONE  of  the  tinest  dairy  farms  in  the  Catskill 
Mountain  region  for  sale;  meadow  land,  river 
bottom;  modern  machinery;  Holstein-Friesian 
cattle;  will  stand  inspection;  price  $20,000; 
$5,000  down.  ADVERTISER  3281,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  beautiful  7-rooru 
house,  bath,  all  improvements,  electricity, 
heat,  water,  telephone;  large  barn,  latest  type 
coops,  350  laying  hens,  about  100  fruit  trees; 
half  mile  to  town;  bargain.  Owner,  MERGEN- 
TIIALEK,  Brook  Avenue,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT- — 127-acre  dairy  farm.  Orange  Co.; 

1’4  miles  from  village,  high  school.  H.  BEN¬ 
TON,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — In  New  Jersey,  farm,  not  less  than 
00  acres,  suitable  for  boarding,  near  llopat- 
cong  Lake  or  Delaware  River;  not  over  $6,000. 
P.  BIANCO,  425  West  46th  Street,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — Splendid  80-aere  farm,  Connecticut; 

best  soil;  newly  painted  house;  large  barns, 
chicken  house;  fully  stocked  and  equipped;  all 
in  good  condition;  abundance  water;  feldspar 
ridge;  fine  location;  ideal  home.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  ADVERTISER  3278,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

- — - 1 

F'OR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  in  greatest  Eastern 
poultry  district;  capacity  300  birds;  good 
house  and  barn;  $3,800;  $2,000  cash;  telephone 
and  electricity  available;  more  land  if  desired. 
JOSEPH  STAHL,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  acres,  new  four-room  house, 
henhouse;  three  miles  from  staticn;  brook; 
fine  for  duck  or  chicken  farm:  price  $2,500;  will 
sell  very  cheap  for  cash.  MRS.  COURTIER, 
Chestnut  Street,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


1285-ACRE  dairy  farm,  stock  and  tools,  $10,000 
worth  of  buildings;  well  located;  price  $6,500; 
easy  terms.  BOX  129,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


AGED  COUPLE  must  sell  first-class  fruit  and 
truck  farm;  valuable  woodland:  small  dairy; 
a  beautiful  home.  Address  SHADYS1DE  FARM, 
Corry,  Pa. 


TO  LEASE — 50-acre  farm,  stock  and  implements 
complete;  immediate  possession;  references. 
Address  JOHN  RUSSELL,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


GENTLEMAN'S  country  home  and  100-acre 
farm;  11-room  stone  house;  an  eight-room 
frame  farmer's  house;  barn  for  40  bead;  electric 
lights  in  all  buildings  except  farmer's  bouse; 
about.  114  acres  of  lawn  between  house  and 
road;  spruce  and  pine  shade  trees;  about  10 
acres  of  peach  and  apple  orchard;  36  cows, 
four  horses  and  all  implements  necessary  to 
work  farm;  on  new  State  highway,  16  miles 
from  Philadelphia:  price  $30,000  complete,  or 
will  sell  bare.  ADVERTISER  3289,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NEW  JERSEY  poultry  farm  and  hatchery,  fully 
equipped;  26  miles  from  New  York;  80  acres; 
seven-room  house,  electricity  and  running  water; 
25,000  incubating  capacity,  10,000  brooding 
capacity;  1,500  choice  White  Leghorn  hens,  800 
early-hatched  pullets;  price  $24,000;  half  cash. 
ADVERTISER  3296,  care  Rural  New'- Yorker. 

$500  DOWN  buys  60-acre  home,  with  tools;  no 
more  in  two  years.  BOX  311,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE— An  ideal  100-aere  poultry  farm. 
Address  0.  P.  TEACHER,  No.  Pomfret,  Yt. 


FOR  SALE — F'arm  or  country  home;  two  miles 
to  station;  high  elevation;  brook;  never-fail¬ 
ing  running  water  in  10-room  house  and  barns; 
two  horses,  some  machinery;  well  seeded; 
fenced;  plenty  wood;  150  acres  can  be  seen 
from  house.  C.  WEEKS,  Hillsdale,  Columbia 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  to  lease,  with  privilege  to 
buy;  47  acres  of  ground;  2,000  laying  hens, 
6,000  young  chicks;  10,000-egg  brooder  capacity, 
5,000-egg  new  Wishbone  incubator  and  other 
tilings  of  value;  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
right  party.  Inquire  for  particulars  M.  BUKACK, 
85  Columbia  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  buy  good  farm,  towards  next 
Fall,  by  experienced  middle-uged  farmer,  at 
present  alone;  would  like  to  stay  and  work  on 
place  during  Summer.  ADVERTISER  3294, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- j 

EXPERIENCED  poultrymau  desires  plant,  on 
main  road,  high  altitude,  well-drained  loca¬ 
tion,  Northern  Jersey  or  New  York;  give  dimen¬ 
sions  of  buildings.  ADVERTISER  32S8,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


47  ACRES — All  level  land;  14  acres  good  tim¬ 
ber;  good  buildings;  eight  miles  north  of 
Myerstown,  Berks  Co..  Pa.  LIZZIE  F.  LING- 
ItELL,  Anacostia,  D.  C. 


FARM  of  534  acres  for  sale  in  Piedmont  section 
of  Virginia;  good  hay,  grain  and  stock  farm. 
BOX  160,  Louisa,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  30  fertile  acres;  two 
miles  from  Pennington,  four  miles  from 
Princeton,  28  miles  from  Philadelphia,  40  miles 
from  New  York;  stone  road;  eight-room  levell¬ 
ing;  three  barns,  two  new  laying  houses,  1,500 
capacity  colony  houses,  3,400-egg  incubator,  760 
hens,  three  cows,  horses,  machinery;  $12,500. 
Address  CENTERVILLE  FARM,  Pennington, 
N.  J. 


F’OR  SALE— Thirty  acres  tillable  land;  42  min¬ 
utes  to  New'  York;  main  road;  sacrificed  for 
$5,006  cash.  ADVERTISER  3263,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — -There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE  will  give  mother’s  care  to 
patient  with  lung  trouble  in  a  small  Catskill 
Mountain  house;  1,206  feet  elevation;  doctor’s 
orders  strictly  observed;  board  reasonable;  write 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  CASE,  Deep 
Wood  Lodge,  West  Sliokan,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BOARD  WANTED  by  young  business  couple  for 
Summer  months,  within  commuting  distance 
from  New  York:  congenial  surroundings  and 
good  food  essential;  give  all  particulars  in  first 
letter.  N.  M.  SIMON,  90  Edgecombe  Avenue, 
New  York  .City. 


AMERICAN  Christian  family,  with  fine  farm 
home,  will  board  gentlemen  wishing  to  come 
to  country  to  rest.  ADVERTISER  3285,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE— Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  I,.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  an  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  picked 
fresh;  flowered  cretonne  cover;  refreshing,  in¬ 
vigorating  and  soothing;  3-lb.  pillow,  $1.25; 
check  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2, 
Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs..  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Extracted;  40  lbs.  here,  clover- 
basswood,  $5.60:  buckwheat.  $4.80;  10  lbs., 
delivered  within  third  zone,  $2.05;  buckwheat, 
$1.80.  KAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  F'OR  SALE— Several  cars  first  cut¬ 
ting  mixed  and  second  cutting  for  quick  ship¬ 
ment.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  Timothy  hay;  also  choice  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  Alfalfa  and  few  cars  rye  straw. 
JOHN  E.  MURRAY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  quality  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs..  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75;  posl paid. 
M.  BALLARD,  Itoxbury,  N.  Y. 


F’OR  SALE— Owen’s  No.  4  bean  thresher;  used 
one  week.  SHERMAN  T.  FEARING,  R.  f. 
D.,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 


BEES — Produce  your  own  honey;  circular  free. 
VAN’S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  lud. 


APRONS — Pretty  percale  bungalow  aprons,  well 
made  in  attractive  styles,  $1.35  (postpaid). 
E.  STILSON,  R.  8,  Shelton,  Conn. 


I  OFFER  Alfalfa  in  carlots  at  a  reasonable 
price.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Onondaga  County  tine  extracted: 

clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat, 
3c  per  lb.  less;  postpaid;  try  a  pail;  you  will 
want  another:  member  F’arm  Bureau.  RANSOM 
F’ARM,  1316  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CANDEE  Mammoth  incubator,  3,600-egg;  good 
as  new:  $300  for  quick  sale.  LAWRENCE- 
VILLB  LEGHORN  F’ARM,  Lawrenceville.  N.  J. 


WANTED- -Man  on  poultry  farm;  fair  wages 
and  good  treatment.  CODY  FARM,  I’enn 
Yan,  N.  Y. 


NEW  MAPLF3  SYRUP — Vermont’s  finest  qual¬ 
ity;  $2.25  gallon;  six  gallons,  $2.10;  sugar, 
10-lb.  pails,  $2.60;  guaranteed  pure;  order  to¬ 
day.  G.  L.  HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Yt. 


F’OR  SALE — Nine-foot  loom;  will  weave  small 
or  large  rugs.  CHAUNCEY  BULL,  Monroe, 
N.  Y. 


F’RESIJ  old  style  hop  yeast,  38  cents  per  package 
of  14  cakes,  postpaid.  H.  51.  WORSHAM. 
Seventy  Six,  Mo. 


DODD  &  ST  KUTJ1ERS  copper  cable  lightning 
rod.  1 .700  feet  and  fixtures,  $525,  BOX  160. 
Mariaville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Wagon  for  milk  delivery  route;  state 
condition  and  price.  BOX  312,  Itoxbury,  N.  Y. 


BEST  quality  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gallon  or 
$2.25  for  5  gallons.  CLAIR  WILKINS,  Pro< 
torsvijle,  Vt. 


F’OR  SALE  —  Stanchions  for  12  cows,  cream 
separator,  bottle  machine,  milk  cooler,  5  hp. 
boiler,  bottle  washer,  bottle  capper;  in  good 
condition;  make  offer;  must  be  sold.  JOHN 
WELTECK,  606  Seventh  Avenue.  College  Point. 
L.  I.,  N.  Y, 


BEES — Italians,  eight  colonies,  10-frame  hires. 

$12  each.  EVAN  JONES,  Route  6,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 


F’OR  SALE — Last;  run  maple  syrup;  excellent  for 
griddle  cakes;  $1.50  per’gallon.  W.  H.  WAR¬ 
REN,  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 


NAME  YOUR  FARM — Your  farm  name  lettered 
in  gold  leaf  on  blue  sanded  board  8  inches  by 
6  feet,  edges  beveled  and  gilded,  adds  distinction 
to  your  farm;  shipped,  prepaid,  $7;  satisfaction 
guaranteed;  other  styles  and  sizes  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Tell  us  what  von  need.  “We  know  how.” 
TH051PSON  SIGN  WORKS,  Thompson,  Ta. 


RHUBARB — Direct  from  our  gardens,  for  table 
or  canning,  10  lbs.  for  $1,  postpaid  3d  >110. 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Wintertou,  Sullivan 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


F’OR  SALE — 1922  two-row  60-inch  Avery  six- 
cylinder  motor  cultivator,  with  equipment; 
little  used:  fine  conditien.  L.  51.  YOI  NG. 
Orient,  N.  Y. 


When 


a  Ford  is 


W hat  New  York  State  Insurance  Department  says  about 
Utilities  Mutual 

In  its  latest  report  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  Utilities 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  the  Insurance  Department 
of  the  State  of  New  York  says;  44  The  company 

deserves  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  insuring  public.” 


as  expensive  as  a  Pierce-Arrow 


THERE  is  one  time  when  the  cost  of 
an  automobile  makes  absolutely  no 
difference  in  its  expense  to  you. 

That’s  when  you  have  an  accident  and 
injure  someone.  A  Ford  runabout  can 
make  you  liable  for  just  the  same  amount 
of  damages  as  a  Pierce-Arrow  limousine. 

Too  often  an  automobile  owner  thinks 
he  needs  no  insurance  because  he  drives 
a  small  and  inexpensive  car. 

The  size  and  cost  of  your  car  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  amount  of  your 
liability.  A  car  for  which  you  paid  $300 
may  easily  cost  you  $10,000  in  damages. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  protect  your¬ 
self  and  that’s  insurance. 

Utilities  Mutual  Insurance  saves  you  a  consid¬ 
erable  sum.  Our  rates  are  the  same  as  in  the  stock 
companies.  But,  because  this  is  a  mutual  com¬ 


pany,  dividends,  which  have  never  been  less  than 
20  per  cent,  reduce  the  premium  to  our  policy¬ 
holders. 


We  would  like  to  send  you  our  booklet,  " What 
Every  Automobile  Owner  Should  Know,” 
explaining  clearly  just  what  your  legal  liabilities 
are  and  how  you  can  insure  against  them.  It  tells 
about  all  forms  of  automobile  insurance — colli¬ 
sion,  fire,  theft,  injury  to  others.  If  you  own  an 
automobile  we  will  gladly  send  this  booklet  to 
you  without  charge  or  any  obligation  on  your 
part.  Just  fill  in  and  mail  us  the  coupon  and  the 
booklet  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail. 


K-5-5 


Utilities  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
53  Park  Place,  New  York 

Gentlemen: — You  may  send  me  without  charge  or  any 
obligation  on  my  part  your  booklet,  ‘‘What  Every  Auto¬ 
mobile  Owner  Should  Know.” 


I 


L 


Name . 

Address . . . . . 

My  car  is  a . Number  of  Cylinders. 

Year  Manufactured . . 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  April  20. — Ninety- 
two  oil  promoters  were  indicted  here  to¬ 
day  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  on 
charges  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 
The  oil  companies  involved  have  taken 
in  more  than  $7,000,000  in  cash,  and  into 
three  of  the  companies  were  merged  458 
companies  which  had  sold  $136,000,000  in 
stock,  investigation  showed,  said  United 
States  Attorney  Zweifel.  Approximately 
2004,000  persons  were  stockholders  in 
the  merged  companies,  and  the  companies 
named  in  the  indictments.  Among  those 
indicted  whose  names  were  made  public 
were : 

Marshall  Spoonts,  former  County  At¬ 
torney. 

10.  C.  Kingsbury,  aspirant  and  Repub¬ 
lican  choice  for  the  Fort  Worth  post- 
mastership. 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook,  “Arctic  ex¬ 
plorer.”  sole  trustee  and  president  of  the 
Petroleum  Producers’  Association. 

S.  10.  J.  Cox.  aviator  oil  man.  formerly 
of  Houston  and  New  York,  employee  of 
the  Petroleum  Producers’  Association, 
known  as  the  “arch  pirate’’  of  wildcat 
oil. — Daily  papers. 

When  it  is  realized  that  the  Fort  Worth 
promoters  represent  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  wildcat  oil  schemes,  the 
number  of  victims  of  the  game  is  legion, 
and  the  amount  of  money  the  confiding 
public  is  swindled  out  of  in  the  course  of 
a  year  cannot  be  accurately  estimated. 
These  prosecutions  of  the  most  notorious 
swindles  should  afford  the  public  suficient 
swindles  should  afford  the  public  sufficient 
swindles  and  speculations. 

This  Spring  I  ordered  fruit  trees  from 
Knight  &  Bostwick,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
Shortly  after  1  had  ordered  stock  I  got 
a  chance  to  sell,  and  sold.  Then  I  noti¬ 
fied  them  not  to  ship  the  stock  for  I  had 
sold  out  and  had  no  place  to  plant  them. 
I  have  received  two  letters  from  them, 
and  if  there  is  any  way  to  stop  them 
from  shipping  and  causing  any  trouble,  I 
I  would  bp  more  than  pleased  to  have 
you  do  so.  If  I  were  going  to  buy  an¬ 
other  place  near  by  this  Spring,  I  would 
feel  different  about  it.  H.S.  n. 

New  York. 

The  class  of  sales  agencies  operating 
from  Newark.  N.  Y.,  never  accept  can¬ 
cellation  of  an  order  for  any  reason. 
We  have  written  Knight  &  Bostwick 
twice  in  the  matter,  but  have  received  no 
reply  to  our  letters.  The  incident  illus¬ 
trates  one  good  reason  why  nursery 
agents  should  be  given  a  cold  shoulder. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  our  paper  of  a  man  named  John 
J.  Black,  who  wanted  a  farm ;  was  to 
give  particulars  and  lowest  price.  I  did 
so,  and  received  letter  and  real  estate 
agent's  book  in  return,  saying  he  would 
sell  farm  on  two  percent  commission,  but 
on  listing  one  had  to  send  him  $10.  He 
is  in  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.  Is  this  all 
right?  I  do  not  want  to  list  property 
with  any  fakes.  H.  N. 

New  l"ork. 

It  seems  to  be  necessary  to  expose  the 
“listing  fee”  scheme  of  real  estate  agents 
once  more.  J.  J.  Black  is  looking  for 
$10  easy  money,  and  has  no  more  pros¬ 
pect  of  selling  your  farm  than  the  man 
in  the  moon.  When  he  gets  the  $10  his 
interest  in  your  farm  ceases,  and  he  goes 
after  another  sucker.  _ 


I  am  in  receipt  of  the  enclosed  letter 
from  Hungary.  I  thought  that  possibly 
this  one  might  interest  you.  as  undoubt¬ 
edly  many  of  the  poultry  advertisers  are 
receiving  them.  It  appears  to  be  a  form 
letter,  printed  in  thousands,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  sold  for  a  small  sum  to  people 
throughout  Hungary,  who  are  also  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  rubber  stamp  with  their  name 
and  address,  which  they  affix  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  letter.  The  offer  may  be  all 
right,  but  I  have  my  doubts,  and  if  you 
think  it  worth  while,  I  am  willing  to 
gamble  a  dollar  and  see  what  I  get  for 
my  money.  b.  e.  p. 

New  York. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  number  of  these 
letters  playing  on  the  sympathies  of  the 
party  addressed  to  buy  “Art  Ilande- 
broderies.”  represented  to  be  worth  $5, 
for  $1.  on  the  score  that  the  woman 
whose  name  is  signed  to  the  letter  with 
rubber  stamp  is  a  sick  mother  with  two 
small  children.  The  letter  doesn't  ring 
true,  and  strongly  suggests  the  old  Span¬ 
ish  prisoner  game. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  $1,200  invested 
in  the  National  Battery  Company.  He 
has  a  letter  from  the  treasurer,  Herbert 


Coolidge  of  Boston,  saying  if  he  does  not 
send  20  per  cent  more  to  reorganize  the 
company  by  April  20  he  will  lose  all. 
Would  you  advise  putting  more  money  in 
this?  C.  H.  B. 

Connecticut. 

Sending  money  for  the  reorganization 
of  failures  invariably  results  in  further 
loss.  It  is  wiser  to  charge  the  original 
investment  up  to  experience,  and  not 
throw  any  good  money  after  it. 


Max  Jossel,  48  Monroe  street.  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  owes  us  for  three  crates  and 
a  half  and  one  quart  of  strawberries,  at 
$5  a  crate,  on  the  11121  crop,  $17.65.  Can 
you  collect  it  for  us?  A.  s. 

New  York. 

Max  Jossel  failed  to  respond  to  our  de¬ 
mands  for  payment.  We  gave  the  account 
to  our  attorney,  but  he  reports  that  he  can 
get  no  adjustment.  In  a  similar  claim 
he  secured  a  judgment,  but  this  was  re¬ 
turned  unsatisfied.  This  record  will  be 
sufficient  advice  to  our  people  to  divert 
strawberry  shipments  in  other  channels. 

Last  Summer  my  wife  and  daughter 
saw  an  advertisement  that  O.  E.  Brooks 
of  Plymouth,  Pa.,  would  send  gingham 
dress  goods  for  10  cents  per  yard.  They 
sent  for  samples,  which  were  very  nice. 
Others  here  sent  also.  August  7,  they 
sent  a  money  order,  $2.60  for  20  yards, 
and  the  postage,  as  one  had  to  order  10 
yards  to  get  them  for  10  cents.  The  goods 
have  never  been  received.  E.  a.  c. 

New  York. 

There  are  more  schemes  to  get  other 
peoples’  money  than  we  are  able  to  count. 
The  amount  is  not  large  in  the  present 
instance,  but  the  subscriber’s  experience 
will  serve  to  convince  readers  that  it  is 
wise  to  pass  up  some  of  these  alluring 
propositions.  If  Mr.  Brooks  appears 
again  in  Plymouth,  let  him  go  without 
your  orders.  He  has  disappeared  from 
Plymouth,  Pa.,  and  we  are  unable  to  lo¬ 
cate  him. 


Could  you  give  me  any  information 
about  the  Radio  Products  Corporation  of 
America,  144-146  West  18th  street.  New 
York  City?  Their  address  was  formerly 
55  Broadway.  I  ordered  a  radiophone 
receiver  from  them  on  December  30,  but 
have  had  no  reply  from  them  since  De¬ 
cember  16.  They  had  booked  my  order 
on  that  date,  December  16.  Are  they  a 
going  concern  or  not?  I.  L.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Radio  Products  Corporation  is 
evidently  a  “going”  concern,  and  have 
such  a  good  start  they  have  kept  on  and 
lost  themselves.  They  moved  from  their 
last  location,  and  we  are  unable  to  get 
further  trace  of  them.  The  well-known 
radio  houses  are  not  acquainted  with 
them,  and  the  subscriber’s  money  is  lost. 
The  established  houses  are  cheaper  in 
the  end.  and  with  so  many  cheap  and 
unreliable  concerns  starting  up  in  this 
line,  we  advise  caution  in  sending  orders 
before  looking  up  any  concern. 

I  sent  10  cases  of  currants  to  Henry 
Martin  Company,  produce  house.  They 
were  taken  by  the  boat  from  South 
Michigan,  to  Chicago,  were  signed  for, 
and  that  is  as  far  as  we  can  get.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  fruit  growers  who 
have  done  the  same,  and  have  received  no 
word,  either.  Can  you  help  us  out  in 
(his  matter?  IWe  have  taken  your  paper 
for  many  years ;  can’t  keep  house  without 
it.  so  as  I  see  you  have  helped  others  am 
making  bold  to  ask  a  little  help. 

Michigan.  N.  S.  H. 

The  subscriber  stands  to  lose  the  en¬ 
tire  amount  involved.  'We  were  unable 
to  get  any  adjustment  from  Henry  Mar¬ 
tin.  The  account  was  given  to  an  attor¬ 
ney,  and  he  reports  that  the  conceim  has 
been  out  of  business  for  six  months  past, 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  locating 
them  at  this  time.  An  experience  such 
as  this  shows  the  advisability  of  investi¬ 
gating  the  financial  standing  and  respon¬ 
sibility  before  making  shipments  of  any 
size. 

Better  Business  Bureau.  New  York 
City,  has  brought  complaint  before  a  mag¬ 
istrate’s  court  against  the  real  estate 
firm  of  Rowell  &  Graves,  who  have  been 
promoting  the  sale  of  lots  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Muscle  Shoals  project.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  alleges  the  real  estate  concern  has 
taken  in  something  like  $600,000  on  land 
that  cost  $24,000.  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  brought 
this  scheme  to  the  attention  of  its  readers 
several  months  ago,  and  showed  that 
the  magic  name  of  Henry  Ford  was  used 
in  connection  with  the  promotion  without 
his  knowledge  or  consent.  This  fact  was 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  undesirable 
character  of  the  project. 


Save  Work — Get  a  Profit  From  Your 
Farm  Factory 


Your  dairy  barn  or  farm  factory,  like  any 
great  city  factory,  is  engaged  in  converting 
raw  material  into  a  finished  product — milk. 
Your  profits  depend  upon  how  well  you  can 
hold  down  production  costs. 

Your  biggest  expense — your  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  is  labor,  and  nothing  can  answer  this  so 
quickly  and  keep  down  the  cost  as  well  as 
Jamesway  Labor  Saving  Equipment. 

Jamesway  Equipment  is  designed  to  save 
labor,  save  steps,  save  muscle,  save  expense, 
save  worry,  and  enable  you  to  make  more 
money. 

Deal  Direct  With 
Jamesway  Engineers 

Almost  every  practical  dairyman  has 
heard  of  Jamesway  equipment,  but  do  you 
know  how  the  Jamesway  selling  plan  of 
dealing  direct  with  you  is  holding  down  the 
cost  of  good  barn  equipment?  Direct 
dealing  means  direct  saving  and  that’s 
exactly  what  you  get  in  buying  Jamesway 
Equipment — the  highest  quality  barn  equip¬ 
ment  that  engineers  can  make,  and  sold  on 
the  lowest  selling  cost  that  modern  business 
can  devise. 

Send  For  This  Jamesway 
Book — Sent  FREE 

Think  of  cutting  an  hour  or  two  off  your 
day's  chores  and  still  accomplishing  more; 
think  of  increasing  your  dairy  production 
with  better  cow  comfort;  think  of  protecting 
your  herd  against  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases  with  proper  ventilation;  think  of 
making  profits  with  the  finest  barn  your  needs 
would  ever  require — all  made  possible  at 
lowest  cost  by  dealing  direct  with  Jamesway 
Engineers.  Our  book  “What  We  Should 
Know  About  Each  Other"  will  tell  you  more 
about  it.  Sent  free.  Ask  for  Book  No.  60. 

Jamesway  Farm  Engineers 

JAMES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Elmira,  N.  Y,  Fori  Atkinson,  Wis.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Address  Nearest  Office 


Jamesway 

FARM  ENGINEERING, SERVICE  * 


This  Book  Sent 
Free 

Upon  Request 


rBetter  than- 
Whitewash 


'Carbola 

Paints 

aotf 

bStinfects 
Dries 
,  Whits 


AWBOLK 


Ibe  IRstrdecVmg  YibdePatrd 


It  takes  less  than  five  minutes  to  mix 
the  Carbola  powder  with  water  and 
have  it  ready  to  use  as  a  white  paint 
and  powerful  disinfectant.  No  wait¬ 
ing  or  straining ;no  clogging  of  sprayer. 
Does  not  spoil.  Does  not  peel  or  flake. 
Disinfectant  is  right  in  the  paint 
powder — one  operation  instead  of 
two.  Gives  better  results,  costs  less. 
Used  for  years  by  leading  farms. 

Your  hardware,  paint,  seed  or  drug  dealer  has 
Carbola,  or  can  get  it.  if  not,  order  direct.  Satis¬ 
faction,  or  money  back.  10  lbs.  (10  gals.)  $1.25  and 
postage;  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.60  delivered;  50  lbs.  (50 
gals.)  $5.00  delivered;  200  lbs.  (200  gals.)  $18.00  deliv¬ 
ered;  trial  package  and  booklet  30c. 

Add  25%  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mt.  States 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

304  Ely  Ave„  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


More 

for  less  money  \ 

DOLD-Quality  Digester  Tankage  contains' 
60%  protein  best  solid  bone  and  flesh 
builder  for  hogs. 

Small  amount  of  tankage  fed  each  day 
with  com  or  grain  saves  one-third  cost  o£ 
feeding.  And  tankage  furnishes  protein  which 
grain  cannot  give;  wipes  out  all  danger  of 
sows  eating  their  litters  to  get  flesh  food. 

Meat  Meal  Digester,  cheaper  than  Digester 
Tankage,  contains  46%  Protein,  promotes 
quick  sturdy  growth. 

Feed  we*  or  dry — mixed  with  grain,  or 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet 

Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co., 


Dept.  RN 

Also  Poultry  Feeds, 
Meat  Scraps,  Sol¬ 
uble  Blood,  Poultry 
Bone  —  all  grades; 
Charcoal,  Oyster 
Shells,  Mineral 
stone  grits,  Pure 
Bone  Fertilizer, 


BUFFALO  N.Y. 


DIGESTER 

TANKAGE. 


Here’s  good 
news  for  farmers — the 
famous  Peerless  Fence  can  now 
be  purchased  direct  from  factory  at 

Lowest  Prices  Ever  Quoted  7 

on  Peerless  fence.  Write  for  free  104 
page  catalog  giving  new  low  prices 
on  Fencing — Barb  Wire — Steel  Posts 
Gates— Roofing  and  Paint.  Save  40%. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  4307  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Factories  at  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
ADRIAN.  MICH.  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you* It  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’*  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issoe  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  General  houseworker;  easy  place; 

good  home  for  middle-aged,  respectable  woman 
who  wishes  to  work  alone;  must  have  best  ref¬ 
erences.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  121,  Port  Wash¬ 
ington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age  and 
enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  em¬ 
ployer  if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman  (married)  to  take  charge 
of  small  herd  purebred  Jerseys  and  Holsteins; 
must  understand  test  feeding  and  raising  young 
stock,  dry-hand  milker;  expected  to  assist  with 
farm  work  when  possible;  in  replying  state 
wages  expected,  age,  experience,  references.  J. 
A.  BEATTIE,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  on  small  dairy,  milking  and  all 
around  work;  wages  $45;  good  board.  MAT¬ 
THEW  WEILLER,  It.  D.  No.  2,  Hackenoack, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Poultryman  for  private  estate;  sin¬ 
gle;  must  thoroughly  understand  use  of  lights 
and  feeding,  as  we  buy  our  pullets;  one  with 
knowledge  of  gardening  preferred;  state  age, 
iiualifications,  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  3173,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Single  man  for  general  farming; 

state  wages  per  month  for  season,  experience 
and  age.  CHARLES  F.  BOUGHTON,  Victor, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Milkers;  certified  milk.  Wages:  14 
cows.  $60:  15  cows,  $65;  16  cows,  $70;  17 
cows.  $75;  18  cows,  $80:  19  cows,  $85;  20  cows, 
$90;  board  and  room.  WOOD  BROOK  FARMS, 
Metuclien.  N.  J.  Telephone  Metuchen  179. 


WANTED — Clean,  honest  man  with  knowledge 
of  Grade  A  milk,  to  keep  milkhouse  in  thor¬ 
ough  order  and  deliver  milk  in  Dodge  truck; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  board  and  lodging. 
Apply  VERNON  K.  MELHADO,  Green  Pond 
Farms,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper,  familiar  with 
care  of  children.  Address  BOX  363,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits  of 
about  18  or  20  years,  married  or  single,  who 
Is  faithful  and  trusty,  for  general  farming,  who 
is  interested  in  dairying;  will  pay  good  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3213,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  or  married  man  who  under¬ 
stands  orcharding  and  can  handle  a  tractor. 
ADVERTISER  3227,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  man  for  general  farm¬ 
ing;  must  be  good  milker;  steady  place  for 
good  man;  $70  per  month,  house,  wood,  milk 
and  garden  lot;  advancement  for  the  right  man. 
Apply  to  DR.  H.  B.  F.  JERVIS,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Clean,  experienced  dry-hand  milker 
for  certified  dairy;  15  Holstein  cows;  wages 
$55  and  maintenance.  RARITAN  VALLEY 
FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Good  farm  hand;  up-to-date  farm; 

Holstein  stock;  $40  month;  steady  job;  chance 
for  advancement.  Address  LOCK  BOX  23, 
Downsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Helper  in  dairy;  must  be  good 
milker  and  neat;  $50  and  house,  garden,  milk 
and  fuel.  C.  CLIFTON  VEIRS,  Rockville,  Md. 
Near  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED — Farmer,  married,  to  take  care  of 
farm  with  dairy  20-25  milkers;  wages  $100 
per  month.  Apply  ADVERTISER  3239,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  men  for  general  work  on  a 
dairy  farm;  $60  per  month  with  board.  Ad¬ 
dress  S.  J.  DAVIS,  Freeville,  Tompkins  Co., 

N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  practical  nurse  to  take  charge  of 
a  school  infirmary;  location  Central  New  York; 
salary  $60  per  month.  Address  ADVERTISER 
3243,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  private  estate,  dairyman  to  care 
for  four  or  five  cows;  must  be  good  butter- 
maker,  clean,  neat  and  willing,  single,  settled 
man  about  40  years  of  age;  $70  per  month, 
board  and  room  to  right  man.  Apply,  with 
references,  to  WILLIAM  H.  MacKENZIB, 
Glenmere,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  assistant  manager  on  a  large 
poultry  farm,  one  who  has  a  small  capital  to 
invest  preferred:  state  qualifications  and  salary 
expected.  ADVERTISER  3256,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Good  farm  hand;  ninety  dollars 
($90)  a  month  and  house.  Apply  to  CLIF¬ 
FORD  L.  MILLER,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  good  dry  hand  milkers  for  a 
certified  dairy;  12  to  15  cows  to  care  for;  all 
inside  work;  good  hours;  excellent  board;  wages 
$55.  MARKHAM  &  PUFFER,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Orchard  laborers:  best  of  wages  and 
conditions.  THE  ORCHARDS,  Bennington,  Vt. 


MILKERS — Dry  hand,  white,  single,  20  to  30 
cows  twice  a  day,  with  no  other  work;  $60 
per  month  with  board  and  room;  liberal  bonus 
to  competent  men.  WALKKR-GORDON  LABOR¬ 
ATORY  CO.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -Working  farmer-gardener,  married. 

no  children,  on  small  place  in  Connecticut; 
man  to  milk;  wife  to  make  butter,  board  help 
occasionally,  help  with  housework  occasionally; 
Protestants  preferred;  references  required;  $70 
with  cottage  and  other  privileges.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3272,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Scientific,  practical  man  to  work 
chicken  farm  in  Connecticut,  with  view  to 
partnership  or  buying;  further  information  cor¬ 
respondence  or  interview.  ADVERTISER  3271, 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — An  experienced  single  .  herdsman  for 
A.  R.  work,  general  herd  and  calf  raising. 
Address  BOX  138,  York,  York  Co.,  Pa. 


BOY  OR  MAN  wanted  for  farm  work  in  the 
Catskill  section;  good  home,  with  privileges 
of  family;  state  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3282,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Married  herdsman  on  dairy  farm 
where  high-class  Holsteins  are  kept;  must  be 
an  A-l  dry  hand  milker  and  familiar  with  A. 
R.  O.  work:  cash  salary  of  $100  per  month, 
potatoes,  milk,  garden  and  five-roomed  house 
with  improvements.  ADVERTISER  3283,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  private  estate,  near  Buffalo,  N. 

Y.,  on  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  four  men  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  and  garden  work;  state  wages,  ex¬ 
perience,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  Apply  MANA 
GER,  Locbevan,  Derby,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  assistant  herdsman  wanted;  good  clean 
cut  man  to  help  with  milking  and  general 
work  in  cow  barn;  man  preferably  under  30 
years  of  age;  we  have  a  first-class  herd  of 
registered  Guernseys  and  go  in  for  A.  It.  work ; 
Wages  $70  a  month,  room  and  board;  New  York 
State;  references  required.  ADVERTISER  3284, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  farm  hand  until  December 
1:  good  wages;  experience  not  necessary  if 
willing  to  learn;  state  nationality.  HAROLD 
A.  FAULKNER.  Margaretville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  man  on  dairy 
farm;  tenement,  wood,  vegetables;  state 
wages  wanted.  A.  GOULD,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  wishes,  to  meet  a  lady  (25-40)  for  a 
50-50  basis  at  her  country  home.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3279,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  to  work  with  owner 
on  dairy  and  general  farm;  smooth  land: 
tractor;  modern  machinery  used;  $60  a  month 
to  start,  house,  fuel,  milk,  garden  spot;  state 
age,  number  of  children,  references.  E.  T. 
HISCOX,  Tyringham,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  for  Protestant  man  and 
two  sons;  modern  house;  short  distance  from 
city;  state  age  and  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  for  family  of  three;  second  maid;  no 
washing;  references  required.  Write  to  BOX 
215,  Hillburn,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  —  100-acre  farm,  near 
Mount  Kisco,  Westchester  County;  comfortable 
house;  wife  to  board  two  or  three  men;  practi¬ 
cal  farm;  20  cows;  large  apple  crop;  exper¬ 
ienced  all  farm  machinery,  gas  engines,  under¬ 
standing  minor  repairs  automobiles  particularly; 
state  experience,  terms,  reason  leaving  previous 
positions.  ADVERTISER  3293,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  _  to  take  care  of 

a  registered  Holstein  herd;  must  be  first-class 
man,  thoroughly  competent  and  experienced;  the 
estate  is  located  near  church,  Z.  and  stores; 
good  pay:  write  particulars.  CRAFTSMAN 
FARMS,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J.  Telephone  Mor¬ 
ristown  1042. 


WANTED  —  White  Protestant  couple,  without 
children,  for  permanent  situation  on  country 
place,  30  miles  from  New  York;  man  gardener 
and  handy  man;  woman  good  plain  cook  and 
general  houseworker;  no  washing;  family  three 
adults;  wages  $100  month  with  furnished  cot¬ 
tage  and  board.  Telephone  Nanuet  23,  or  write 
at  once  to  GEORGE  G.  YEOMANS,  R.  F.  D., 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  —  Responsible  couple.  Summer  home 
blind  girls:  man  must  understand  gardening, 
care  grounds;  wife  cook  for  about  40  during 
four  months;  balance  of  year  caretakers;  write 
fully.  M.  C.  MIGEL,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York. 


WANTED— An  experienced  herdsman  for  herd 
of  50  registered  Guernseys,  within  75  miles  of 
New  York  City;  Advanced  Register  work  car¬ 
ried  on  for  several  years;  herd  under  Federal 
supervision;  give  references  as  to  character  and 
experience  and  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  3292,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  three  cows  and  some 
farm  work  on  small  place:  steady  job;  state 
age,  wages  expected.  S.  P.  POULTRY  FARM, 
Silver  Hill,  Md.,  Anacostia  Station,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


WANTED — Woman  for  housework  on  a  100-acre 
dairy  farm  in  small  village  of  Varna,  two 
miles  from  Cornell  University;  family  of  three 
adults  and  one  child.  G.  W.  TAILBY,  JR., 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Woman  as  cook  and  assist  with 
laundry.  BOX  83,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


YOUNG  MAN  to  handle  chickens,  assist  milk¬ 
ing  and  hard  farm  work;  good  home,  clean 
beds,  bath;  about  $40:  state  full  particulars, 
including  reason  leaving  last  employer;  northern 
Westchester  County;  10  miles  from  nearest 
town.  ADVERTISER.  Room  501,  62  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  wanted  immediately; 

small  truck  farm:  $45  month,  board,  room. 
VICTOR  SEARING,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  general 
work  on  small  farm;  good  home  and  wages  to 
right  man.  FLOYD  I..  AIKIN,  North  Forest 
Road,  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  or  boy  for  grain  farm; 

state  age,  salary  expected.  Address  R,  A.  A. 
R.  D.  7,  Basom,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  assist  on  poultry, 
dairy,  garden:  farm-raised  young  man  with 
fair  education  preferred;  $90  and  board;  state 
reference,  when  available.  ADVERTISER  3290, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Young  married  man  to  milk  five 
cows,  drive  team  on  a  gentleman’s  estate;  no 
farming;  $75  per  month,  bungalow,  milk  and 
vegetables.  E.  S.  P.  BRETHERTON,  Mend- 
ham,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  once,  man  and  wife  on  a  large 
farm  at  Andover,  Mass.;  man  must  be  a  good 
milker,  capable  of  running  a  tractor  and  under¬ 
stand  general  farm  work;  woman  must  be  a  good 
cook  and  able  to  take  care  of  eight  to  10  men; 
helps’  rooms  all  furnished.  Address  H.  W. 
MARTIN,  136  Elm  Street,  Andover.  Mass. 


WANTED  —  At  once,  on  a  farm  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  man  who  must  be  a  good  milker  and 
understand  work  on  the  farm;  wages  $50  per 
month,  board  and  room:  modern  conveniences. 
Address  H.  W.  MARTIN,  136  Elm  Street,  An¬ 
dover,  Mass. 


FARM  HAND  wanted  at  once;  year  around  job 
for  a  man  willing  to  milk,  drive  horses  and 
run  tractor;  wages  depends  on  experience;  write 
for  particulars.  CLAUDE  E.  KERRICIv,  Hat- 
boro,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  widow  join  couple  in  subur¬ 
ban  flower  growing  work;  profitable,  not  hard; 
if  satisfactory  lifelong  connection  may  result. 
Write  FLOWER  GARDENS,  Route  2,  Wilming- 
’ton,  Del. 


WANTED — A  poultryman,  capable  of  farming; 

good  pay  to  man  not  afraid  of  work:  start 
May  1  or  after.  HILL  TOP  POULTRY  FARM, 
Mount  Ivy,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  REQUIRED  —  Wife  to  run  uoarding- 
house,  private  estate;  man  to  act  as  teamster 
and  general  farm  hand;  or  might  consider  gar¬ 
dener;  prefer  couple  with  grown  daughter.  State 
qualifications  to  ADVERTISER  3265,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A-l  vegetable  gardener,  experienced 
in  truck  gardening,  also  raising  chickens; 
about  three  acres  under  cultivation;  wages  $75 
per  month,  board  and  room;  must  have  good 
references.  PLANZ’S  FARMHOUSE  RESTAU¬ 
RANT,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  Telephone  384 
Mamaroneck. 


CARPENTER  and  general  man  for  large  dairy 
farm;  good  house,  wood,  milk,  garden,  etc., 
and  $70  a  month;  good  location,  Sussex  County, 
N.  J.  ADVERTISER  3298,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — -Woman  for  general  housework  and 
cooking  in  family  of  two;  58  miles  from  New 
York.  Write  BOX  K,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  with  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  cows,  to  take  charge  of  small  farm; 
give  references,  experience  and  wages  desired. 
ADVERTISER  3297,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


COUPLE,  young,  no  children,  seek  position; 

man  competent  chauffeur  and  all-round  horse¬ 
man;  wife,  graduate  nurse,  willing  to  assist  in 
general  domestic  duties.  ADVERTISER  3220, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  master  farmer  as  man¬ 
ager  of  large  farm  proposition;  am  47  years 
of  age,  married,  no  children;  my  experience  has 
been  wide  in  breeding  purebred  Holstein  cattle 
and  producing  fancy  market  milk;  I  feel  con 
fident  that  I  can  show  results;  would  be  glad  to 
detail  my  experience  in  a  personal  interview; 
first-class  reference  as  to  my  ability  and  char¬ 
acter.  ADVERTISER  3235,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wishes  position;  15  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  all  branches;  can  make 
business  pay  under  modern  conditions;  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  preferred.  F.  W.  HUMPHREYS, 
R.  2,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  Swiss  man  wants  position  on  private 
estate  as  poultryman.  Write  to  W.  TSCHIE- 
MER,  care  G.  Steinegger,  940  Third  Avenue, 
New  York. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  27,  wants  position  where 
only  expert  feeder  required;  good  records, 
references;  state  salary.  ADVERTISER  3273, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  superintendent  or  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  gentleman's  country  estate  or  farm, 
young  man,  with  farm  experience;  would  pre¬ 
fer  New  York  State.  For  particulars  and  in¬ 
formation  address  P.  O.  BOX  118,  Branchville, 
N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  young  man  as  assistant 
herdsman  or  test  cow  milker  in  Guernsey 
herd;  two-year  agricultural  college  graduate, 
with  two  years’  experience  in  high-class  herd; 
available  .Tune  15;  New  York  State  preferred. 
Address  BOX  1,  Stockbridge  Hall,  Amherst, 
Mass. 


WANTED  —  Position  to  take  charge  of  small 
private  country  estate  by  a  practical  man; 
unquestionable  references  covering  ability  in 
every  detail  and  branch  of  an  estate  from  repu¬ 
table  families;  24  years  in  present  position: 
nationality  English;  married;  one  daughter,  14 
years  of  age;  vicinity  of  New  York  preferred; 
wages  $1,800  per  year,  with  the  usual  living 
privileges.  Address  ADVERTISER  3268,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY,  experienced,  reliable,  respectable,  wishes 
position  as  housekeeper,  mother’s  helper  or 
plain  cook  in  modern  home:  no  laundry;  where 
allowed  keep  few  chickens.  MRS.  WEISS, 
Thomaston,  Conn. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  single,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  expert  stock  raiser  and  feeder,  A.  It. 
work,  testing,  butter-making;  finest  references. 
ADVERTISER  3276,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  position; 

experienced  in  all  details,  the  operation  and 
upkeep  of  modern  places;  nothing  but  a  large 
proposition  considered;  salary  to  start  $2,500  a 
year.  BOX  38,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  —  Single;  six  years’  practical 
work  on  both  commercial  and  private  places, 
also  general  college  training;  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  any  position,  and  if  honesty,  congeniality 
and  common  sense  mean  anything  to  you,  write 
me  for  an  interview;  can  also  drive  car,  and 
absolutely  will  not  consider  position  paying  less 
than  $1,800  per  year.  ADVERTISER  3280~  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (married)  wants  position  on 
horse  farm;  experienced  with  stallions,  brood 
mares  and  training  for  races,  show'  ring,  etc.; 
references.  P.  W.  WEAVER,  Orange,  Va. 


RELIABLE  married  man  desires  position  as 
working  manager,  foreman  or  herdsman  on 
farm  or  estate;  lifelong  experience  all  branches; 
best  references  furnished;  must  be  reasonably 
near  high  school,  have  good  tenement,  usual 
perquisites  and  at  least  $100  per  month:  please 
write  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3286,  care 
Rural  New’- Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  elderly  man  as  cook- 
steward  in  small  farm  boarding-house;  disen¬ 
gaged  June  15;  reference.  ADVERTISER  3291, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  married,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  by  May  15;  A-l  references;  capable  of 
taking  full  charge;  please  state  wages  and  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3295,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man.  chauffeur,  pipe  fitter, 
handy  with  tools,  five  years  on  farms  and 
country  hotels,  wishes  position:  no  board,  few 
rooms.  CHARLES  MARKS,  care  Rosenblum, 
37  West  118th  Street,  New  York. 

UNIVERSITY  of  Wisconsin  woman  graduate 
desires  position  managing  farm  for  girls’  in¬ 
stitution  in  North  or  Middle  West:  well  exper¬ 
ienced:  good  references.  RUTH  A.  SAYRE. 
Hampton,  Va. 

ASSISTANT  POULTRYMAN,  no  experience,  but 
good  worker,  desires  permanent  position  with 
chance  for  advancement.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3264,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  desires  position 
on  commercial  poultry  plant  within  the  radius 
of  50  miles  of  New  York  City;  married;  no 
children;  wife  experienced  in  office  work. 
ADVERTISER  3262,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN’S  position  wanted;  single;  age 
25;  highly  experienced;  can  produce  results; 
excellent  references  as  to  ability  and  character; 
state  wages  offered.  JOSEPH  BABARCHEK, 
Sunnyfield  Farm,  Newport,  R.  I. 


WANTED  —  Position  by  middle-aged  man;  re¬ 
liable,  willing  worker;  experienced  poultrj, 
garden,  fruit;  give  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
3287,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  young  man,  single,  experienced,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  gentleman’s  estate  or  small 
farm,  in  New  York  State.  S.  DICKENS,  Gen¬ 
eral  Delivery,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


28-ROOM  SUMMER  HOTEL,  with  nine-room 
cottage,  in  popular  Hebrew  resort,  near  lake, 
100  miles  from  New  York  City;  100-acre  farm 
in  connection;  ideal  location  for  Summer  camp: 
good  money-making  proposition;  write  for  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  2940,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 357-acre  stock,  grain  and  dairy 
farm,  all  equipped.  Chester  County  soil,  28 
miles  from  Philadelphia;  10  farm  buildings,  No. 
I  order,  on  macadam  road;  real  estate,  $65  per 
acre;  terms,  one-half  cash.  J.  W.  TEMI’LIN, 
Coatesville,  Pa. 


MODERN  going  duck  farm  for  sale;  ideal  cli¬ 
mate  and  soil;  40  section  improved  Candee 
incubator;  all  equipment  modern;  capacity 
80.000;  operating  profitably;  price  reasonable. 
517  KRESGE  BLDG.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  A-l  condition;  land  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition:  replies  wanted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  '  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Columbia  County  farm;  110  acres; 

price  reasonable  for  quick  sale.  Owner,  B.  S 
McPHERSON,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  and  fruit  farm;  200  acres;  well  watered; 

14-room  house;  water,  light  and  heat  in  house; 
small  fishing  lake;  barn  for  50  cows;  Grade  A 
market  for  milk  with  Borden’s;  took  first  and 
second  premiums  for  apples  at  county  fair; 
possession  given  at  once.  CHARLES  L.  JES¬ 
SUP,  Florida,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — “A  delightful  place”;  90  acres; 

beautiful  scenery;  20-mile  view;  high  dry  air; 
spring,  brooks,  .  woods;  large  well-built  house; 
orchards,  berries,  nuts.  Alfalfa,  turkeys,  etc.; 
fully  stocked;  50  miles  from  New  York;  ideal 
for  country  home  or  boarders;  only  $10,000. 
ADVERTISER  3216,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


90  ACRES  FRUIT  LAND— Wayne  County,  N. 

Y.;  surrounded  by  fine  orchards;  owner  will 
plant-  and  cultivate  orchards  if  desired;  a  chance 
to  own  orchards  in  safe  and  progressive  fruit 
belt  with  moderate  investment.  ADVERTISER 
3217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


206-ACRE  FARM — 36  registered  and  grade  Hol¬ 
steins,  purebred  Lakewelders;  50  acres  tim¬ 
ber.  apple  orchard,  complete  farm  equipment. 
C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Long  Island  cranberry  bog;  38 
acres  in  bearing;  ample  water  supplv;  com¬ 
plete  spraying  outfit,  buildings  and  full  equip¬ 
ment;  10  minutes’  walk  from  center  of  good- 
sized  growing  town;  also  ideal  location  for  duck 
farm  in  addition  to  cranberry  business.  For 
particulars  write  S.  II.  WOODHULL  &  SON. 
Riverhead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  farm 
for  sale;  also  smaller  one.  WILLIAM  STAR- 
KEY,  Rising  Sun,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Good  farm,  98  acres;  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  fruit;  Endicott-Johnson  markets; 
milk  11c  quart;  customers  furnish  pails;  retail 
price,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.;  good  buildings; 
good  location;  good  income.  Write  owner 
ANDREW  NELSON,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Productive  farm  and  comfortable 
home;  55  acres;  10  miles  to  Kingston,  State 
roads;  dwelling  10  rooms,  bath,  heating  system 
electricity,  telephone;  good  buildings;  near- 
Stone  Ridge  village;  price  $13,500,  including 
stock,  crops  and  implements.  Particulars  from 
ADVERTISER  3226,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 186-acre  Central  New  York  valley 
farm,  54  head  of  stock;  excellent  equipment 
and  buildings.  For  particulars  and  photographs 
wrih*  MRS.  C.  R.  DUROE,  South  New  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  poultry  farm;  500  Leghorns, 
.  incubator,  horse,  car,  crops;  $4.50o! 

ADV  ERTISER  3267,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — In  the  prosperous  city  of  Bingham¬ 
ton-  N.  Y.,  4(4  acres  of  land;  io-room  house, 
with  all  modern  conveniences;  125  bearing  fruit 
trees,  choice  varieties;  three  henhouses,  horse 
barn;  all  buildings  newly  painted  and  in  good 
condition;  land  suitable  for  gardening,  small 
fruits,  chickens,  or  can  be  plotted  for  city  lots: 
price  $7,800.  Address  owner,  ADVERTISER 
3266,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM — 25  acres;  21/*  miles  Beverly,  N.  J  15 
miles  Philadelphia  by  Pennsylvania  Railroad: 
electrically  lighted  modern  houses  for  1,000 
chickens,  up-to-date  dairy  barn  for  10  cows 
usual  farm  buildings;  1,200  peach  trees,  pear 
and  apple  orchard,  berries;  house,  five  bedrooms 
and  bath,  hot  water  heat,  electric  light,  water 
plant;  everythin#  in  good  order.  Apply  owner 
R.  D.  McELROY,  Beverly,  N.  J. 


TWELVE  MILES  from  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tile  house,  eight  rooms  and  bath,  modern 
plumbing,  hot-air  furnace;  fine  well  and  spring- 
barn  and  chicken  house;  on  trolley  line  with 
freight  delivery;  about  15  acres;  five  acres  in 
woodland.  Address  A.  H.  SEDGWICK,  R.  No. 
1,  Vienna,  Va. 


TV  *  x  L  VjXI- 


-ouiinm?r  uungaiow,  near  water,  lur 
July  and  August;  real  country,  not  far  from 
New  York  City ;  reasons  ble.  ADVERTISE  R 

3270,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  — 96-acre  farm;  good  buildings; 

team,  12  cows,  six  head  young  stock,  suirar 
hush  and  sap  outfit,  125  purebred  pullets  fur- 

TlSFT?'80MlallCI;  *d’500,:  part  cash.  ADVER 
11SER  3269,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm,  within  .75  miles.  New  York 

State  only;  house  eight  or  more  rooms;  state 
terms  and  full  particulars  and  if  can  be  seen 
Sundays  HENRY  GOODWIN,  21  East  82d 
Street,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE— One-acre  poultry  plant,  stocked  and 

equipped,  capacity  1,000;  fine  country  home, 
all  improvements;  near  markets  and  station- 
bargain.  Address  ADVERTISER  3274,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


.  t  •  10  Duy  or  to  rent-  with  the  option 

of  buying,  a  modern,  fully  equipped  dairy 
farm,  7o-100  acres;  state  price  and  all  particu- 
l?rs  tetter.  ADVERTISER  3275,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  705o 


Because  They  J^kar  Longer  They  Cost  Less 


QUALITY  is  crowded  into  CHASE 
“Bonded”  Overalls  so  as  to  give 
you  the  greatest  possible  value  for 
your  money.  We  know  that  you  expect 
more  value  and  better  service  from 
a  garment  bearing  the  CHASE  name 
that  has  stood  for  quality  for  seventy- 
five  years.  So  we  give  you  what  you 
expect.  But  you  don’t  pay  more  for 
Chase  “Bonded”  Overalls;  they  cost  no 
more  than  you  have  been  paying  for 
good  garments. 

See  CHASE  No.  10  Overall 

This  is  the  highest  quality  CHASE 
“Bonded”  Overall.  Compare  it  with  the 
overall  you  now  wear  or  the  one  you 
think  is  best.  CHASE  No.  10  “Bonded” 
Overall  has  more  good  features  than  any 
other  similar  garment.  The  material  is 
strong,  heavy,  finely- woven  220  White- 


Back  denim.  The  overall  is  Jumbo  cut — 
big,  roomy  and  comfortable.  Legs  made 
with  two  seams  instead  of  one,  insuring 
better  fit;  and  both  seams  are  triple 
stitched  and  felled. 

Back  is  one  piece ,  high  cut  with 
broad  suspender  straps ;  pockets  are 
unusually  large  and  bar-tacked  to  pre¬ 
vent  tearing.  Waistband  is  one  con¬ 
tinuous  piece  with  4  rows  of  stitching. 

CHASE  No.  10  “Bonded”  Overalls 
have  the  famous  CHASE  Rip-Proof 
Crotch  and  Side  Gussets.  These  add 
months  to  an  overall’s  life. 

Only  a  few  of  the  many  features  have 
been  named.  See  them  all  for  yourself 
and  learn  why  CHASE  “Bonded”  Over¬ 
alls  are  the  greatest  value  for  your 
money. 


We  sell  direct  from  factory  to 
dealer  WITHOUT  salesmen;  the  sav* 
ing  goes  into  our  overall  quality. 

Insist  on  CHASE  Overalls 

CHASE  “Bonded”  Overall  quality 
proves  itself  best  in  actual  service.  So 
get  one  pair  to  try.  Insist  on  CHASE 
“Bonded”  Overalls  from  some  dealer 
near  you.  If  he  hasn’t  them  and  won’t 
get  them  for  you,  send  us  his  name, 
your  waist  measure  and  leg  length,  with 
$2.45,  check  or  money  order,  and  we’ll 
send  you  a  pair  prepaid.  Jackets  same 
price.  This  offer  is  good  only  for  your 
first  pair  of  CHASE  “Bonded”  Overalls, 
provided  there  is  no  CHASE  “Bonded” 
Overall  dealer  where  you  trade,  and  is 
made  to  let  you  prove  to  yourself  the 
superiority  of  CHASE  quality.  Address 


L.  C.  CHASE  C&  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1847 

Overall  Division  WATERTOWN,  MASS. 


I 


OVERALLS 


Made  Strongest 
Wear  Congest  ” 


Look  for  this  BUTTON  on 


every  CHASE  Garment 


utn. 


One-Piece  —  4-Row  Stitched 
Waistband 

When  an  overall  has  a  waistband 
at  all  it  is  generally  made  from  two 
or  more  pieces  of  cloth  which  would 
otherwise  be  wasted. Chase  “Bond¬ 
ed”  Overalls  have  a  ONE- 
PIECE  waistband  with  FOUR 
ROWS  of  stitching.  This  insures 
BETTER  FIT  as  long  as  the 
overall  lasts. 


Bar-Tacked  Pockets 

Every  overall  wearer  knows 
how  easily  most  overalls  rip  at 
the  pockets;  even  when  riveted 
the  rivets  weaken  the  cloth  and  tear 
out.  Pockets  of  Chase  “Bonded" 
Overalls  are  BAR-TACKED, 
which  is  a  natural  strengthening. 


Generous  Hip  Pockets 

Wearers  of  Chase  “Bonded”  Over, 
alls  will  find  the  hip  pocket3 
SCIENTIFICALLY  large  and  gen. 
erously  so.  The  hip  pockets  have 
been  made  as  large  as  they  can  be 
made  to  insure  the  wearer  comfort 
when  he  sits  down  and  the  pockets 
are  fulL 


Rip-Proof  Side  Gussets 

Like  the  crotch,  the  side  gusset  is 
one  of  the  weak  points  of  most  over¬ 
alls.  In  Chase  “Bonded”  Overalls 
this  weak  point  has  been  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  Chase  Rip-Proof  side 
gusset  so  that  this  usually  weak 
point  is  as  strong  as  the 
rest  of  the  garment. 


•  O.  lion.uy, 

^Try  H  oj^ 
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Back  -  to  -  the  -  Lander  Discusses  Farming, 


CTIOOL  PROPAGANDA. — Coining  and 
going.  it  is  42  years  since  I  first  began 
reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  the  first 
publication  given  to  fanning  and 
farmers  that  I  ever  saw.  T  was 
raised  on  a  farm,  and  through  the 
efforts  of  my  school  teacher,  who  .for  any  reniiss- 
ness  always  cautioned  me.  “You  must  do  better 
than  that  if  you  do  not  want  to  be  a  farmer  all 
your  life.”  I  became  impressed  with  the  belief 
and  idea  that  such  a  fate  would  be  an  awful 


HIRED  FARMERS.— I 'have  had  all  kinds  of 
farmers,  from  the  agricultural  college  graduate  to 
an  Italian  railroad  track  walker.  Some  said  that 
they  did  not  know  much,  and  it  turned  out  they 
were  right;  others  admitted  that  they  knew  it  all. 
and  it  turned  out  that  they  did  not  know  as  much 
as  those  who  admitted  that  they  did  not  know  much. 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  track  walker  ran  truer  to 
form  than  any  of  them.  He  was  only  hired  to  take 
care  of  the  stock  during  the  Winter.  lie  claimed  to 
have  learned  to  take  care  of  animals  back  in  Italy, 


kept  silent.  He  changed  the  reins  from  one  horse 
to  the  other.  Later  I  saw  him  do  the  same  thing  a 
second  time,  but  could  not  stand  it  for  the  third. 
“Were  you  not  told  which  side  of  the  pole  those 
horses  are  used  to  working?”  "Yes.  but  I  get  bet¬ 
ter  results  by  working  them  either  side.”  I  was 
squelched.  He  had  occasion  to  lead  a  cow  to  a 
neighboring  farm.  He  put  a  rope  around  the  cow's 
neck  and  then  put  a  turn  of  it  around  her  lower  jaw. 
When  he  got  to  his  destination  the  cow's  mouth  was 
bleeding  freely.  His  alibi  was :  “1  don’t  know  when 


life  sentence.  Therefore,  by  profession,  I  am  a  civil 
engineer.  My  work  has  been  pioneer,  ahead  of  the 
pick  and  shovel  for  a  railroad,  and  geographic,  es¬ 
tablishing  the  heights  of  the  hills,  or  plotting  the 
course  of  a  river,  always  out  of  doors  where  the 
farms  are.  When  I  had  years  enough  and  experience 
enough  to  realize  that  my  old  schoolmaster  was  a 
bad  propagandist,  and  had  earned  money  enough,  I 
bought  a  farm  and  ran  it  with  hired  farmers.  They 
were  hand-picked  and  had  the  color  of  good  refer¬ 
ences,  but,  like  some  apples,  they  soon  got  rotten, 
and  the  only  time  they  wanted  to  see  me  was  the 
first  day  of  each  mouth,  Sundays  not  excluded. 


and  my  stock  came  through  the  Winter  in  splendid 
shape  at  two-thirds  the  usual  cost  in  feed. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  GRADUATE.— But  the 
agricultural  graduate,  of  whom  I  expected  most! 
Just  two  instances  to  show  his  farm  value.  He  had 
been  informed  which  side  of  the  pole  the  horses  were 
worked.  One  day  I  watched  him  hitch  them  with 
the  positions  reversed,  saying  nothing,  thinking  he 
would  shift  them.  When  he  had  snapped  the  reins 
to  the  bit  rings  he  discovered  something  wrong: 
stepping  back  and  viewing  things  critically  he  ex¬ 
plained  :  “There  is  something  that  I  cannot  account 
for.  These  reins  get  out  of  adjustment  so  often.”  I 


she  did  it,  but  I  suppose  when  she  ran  into  the  fence; 
but  the  old  man  (me)  will  rear  now,  for  she  has 
knocked  out  her  upper  front  teeth.”  This  is  almost 
unbelievable,  but  it  is  truth,  and  he  had  been  a 
County  Agent  and  Demonstrator  before  he  came  on 
my  farm. 

THE  COLLEGE  AND  THE  MAN.— I  am  not  con¬ 
demning  the  college  on  account  of  the  product  that 
I  drew,  for  I  know  many  men  who  are  splendid  citi¬ 
zens  and  efficient  farmers  who  have  been  turned  out 
by  the  agricultural  colleges,  but  I  do  claim  that  you 
cannot  take  a  young  man,  put  him  through  college 
and  turn  him  out  ready  for  immediate  success  unless 
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he  has  had  farm  training  previous  to  college.  I 
never  knew  an  immediately  successful  graduate  who 
had  not  had  it.  If  hejias  not  had  the  previous  train¬ 
ing,  his  sheepskin  should  not  be  given  him  until  he 
has  had  at  least;  one  year  on  a  farm,  doing  with  his 
own  hands  the  things  that  he  may  he  expected  to  tell 
others  how  to  do  before  he  is  cast  upon  the  bosom 
of  a  trusting  and  receptive  peasantry. 

A  CONTENTED  FARMER. — This  brings  me  to 


“Three  Ideas  of  Farming,"  in  your  issue  of  March  .‘51. 
Contentment  and  satisfaction  oo/.e  from  every  line 
of  Mr.  I’erry  except  for  a  few  lines,  lie  is  satisfied 
with  the  work  of  years  past,  and  contented  with  the 
present.  He  has  been  what  a  farmer  should  be — - 
self-contained  and  self-sustained.  He  does  not  and 
never  has  needed  to  be  surveyed,  investigated  or 
commissioned,  nor  does  he  or  those  in  his  class  re¬ 
quire  a  Farm  Bureau  or  a  farm  bloc.  All  they  want 
is  to  be  let  alone  to  work  out  their  own  destiny  and 
solve  their  own  problems  in  their  own  way.  out¬ 
side  interference  would  work  harm.  But  1  "ill 
wager  1,000  Herman  marks  that  Mr.  Perry's  re¬ 
sources  were  massed  prior  to  10  years  ago  in  the 
time  of  IS-cent  wool  and  12-cent  eggs,  unless  he 
plunged  on  war-time  prices.  Between  the  years  18(55 
and  1885  my  father,  on  a  100-acre  farm,  got  not  only 
on  Easy  Street,  but  on  the  sunny  side.  He  sold  hay 
after  a  12-mile  haul  for  $0  a  ton,  hand-thraslied  rye 
straw  to  paper-makers.  $7  a  ton;  eggs,  10  to  12  cents 
a  dozen;  Harrison  and  Campfleld  apple  cider,  .»  cents 
a  gallon;  vinegar,  8  cents  a  gallon;  handmade 
brooms,  for  which  he  raised  and  cured  the  broom- 
corn  and  paid  5!  cents  each  for  the  turned  handle,  25 
ceiris  each.  At  the  same  time  he  paid  7  per  cent 
intcre  on  an  .$8,000  mortgage,  $35  a  year  tax  on 
farm,  stock  and  tools,  and  kept  two  hired  men  all 
the  year,  and  four  during  the  Summer.  I  do  not 
know  just  how  he  turned  the  trick,  but  I  do  know 
that,  everything  from  the  soil,  as  soon  as  it  sprouted, 
was  headed  toward  the  bank  roll,  and  it  was  not 


allowed  to  stray  far  from  the  straight  and  narrow. 
Not  a  5-cent  shin-plaster  was  wasted.  At  the  end  ot 
the  period  he  panned  out  about  $1,000  for  every 
year,  and  sold  the  farm  for  $30,000,  free  and  clear. 

THE  AMOUNT  THAT  STICKS. — If  we  could 
sell  our  production  at  present  prices  and  do  our  buy¬ 
ing  at  prices  prior  to  10  years  ago,  we  could  got  on 
Easy  Street  so  fast  that  a  Rolls  Royce  doing  its  best 
<m  a  concrete  road  would  seem  tied  to  a  post  in  com- 
]*i, risen.  Deacon  Baxter  always  appeared  prosper¬ 
ous  it  emanated  from  him;  he  was  pointed  out  as 
an  example.  He  always  took  up  the  collection  at  the 
St.  Ephriam  Zion  A.  M.  E.  Church  in  his  immaculate 
and  shiny  plug  hat.  The  envious  members  of  the 
congregation  thought  the  purpose  was  to  show  off  the 
hat.  One  Sunday  a  nosy  member  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  discovered  that  there  was  tar  on  the  inside  of 
the  crown  of  the  hat.  The  deacon's  prosperity  was 
explained  and  terminated  .at  the  same  time.  It  is 
not  the  amount  you  handle,  but  the  amount  that 
sticks  by  you  that  determines  the  amount  of  your 
a  ssets. 

THE  NORMAL-MINDED.— Mr.  Coon  asks,  who 
•I i*e  the  normal-minded.  Before  that  is  answeied. 
the  question  “What  is  normal-minded V”  must  be 
answered.  Our  people  in  the  industries  are  milling, 
and  it  is  spreading  to  the  people  on  the  farms.  If 
we  were  normal-minded  10  years  ago  it  is  very  safe 
to  say  that  our  people  will  never  he  normal-minded 
again  in  this  generation.  Were  the  people  10  years 
ago  normal-minded  compared  with  now,  and  will 
•be  normal-minded  compared  with  10  years  from 
now?  In  some  of  the  industries  the  overturn  in 

labor  is  80  per  cent  a  year. 

HARD  CONDITIONS.— The  letter  of  Helen  S. 


K.  Willeox  truthfully  sets  forth  the  conditions  under 
which  a  majority  of  farmers  in  the  East  are  work¬ 
ing.  1  have  personally  gone  through  every  situation 
she  gives,  and  then  some.  I  have  been  successful  in 
other  lines  of  business,  but  now,  on  my  farm,  1  am 
lighting  with  my  back  to  the  wall,  and  the  wall  is 
crumbling.  Two  or  three  years  ago  I  saw  a  car  of 
cabbage  loaded  in  New  York  State  at  $10  a  ton,  f. 
o.  b.  1  followed  that  cabbage,  personally,  to  the 
man  who  bought  it  from  the  farmer,  to  the  man  who 
Ivouglit  it  from  the  man  who  bought  it  from  the 
farmer,  and  to  the  man  who  got  it  and  opened  the 
car  and  commenced  to  distribute  it.  1  followed  it  to 
the  man  who  wholesaled  to  the  small  stores  on  the 
East  Side  of  New  York,  and  there  I  found  it,  the 
identical  cabbage,  being  sold  to  the  people  who  wanted 
it  to  cook  and  eat,  at  three  pounds  for  25  cents,  or 
about  $1(5(3  a  ton.  In  February  of  last  year  I  saw 
onions,  raised  at  Croat  Meadows,  N.  .L,  sold  to  re¬ 
tailers  at  Easton,  Pa.,  about  20  miles  distant,  at  $11 


for  a 
Croat 
them. 


100-lb.  sack.  The  man  who  raised  them  at 
Meadows  told  re  that  he  got  $2(5  a  ton  for 
the  Fall  before.  The  retailer  paid  $220  a  ton 
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WHEAT  AND  BREAD. — It  takes  four  and  nine- 
tenths  bushels  of  wheat  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour  of 
19(5  lbs.,  with  bran  and  middlings  on  the  side.  The 
average  baker  takes  it.  adds  eight  quarts  of  milk. 
5  lbs.  of  lard,  salt,  yeast,  and  enough  water  to  mix. 
This  makes  300  1-lb.  lumps  of  dough,  and  he  bakes 
it.  If  you  know  the  price  of  wheat  and  what  you 
have  to  pay  for  what  they  call  a  pound  loaf,  you 
can  easily  calculate  the  boost  from  farm  to  table. 

THE  MANUFACTURER’S  SIDE. — But  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  up  against  the  same  thing,  but  not  so 
acute.  The  buyer  says  to  the  farmer,  “I  will  give 
you  so  much  ;  take  it  or  leave  it.”  The  manufacturer 
says  to  the  buyer,  knowing  his  cost,  “I  will  take  so 
much  :  take  it  or  leave  it.”  I  have  an  interest  in  a 
factory  that  makes  library  furniture.  Calling  so¬ 
cially  on  a  lady  one  day,  she  took  particular  pride 
in  showing  my  wife  and  me  a  new  table  she  had  just 
purchased.  As  a  polite  guest  should,  I  admired  the 
table  and  assured  her  that  I  thought  she  had  got  it 
at  a  bargain.  A  lady  who  was  calling  at  the  same 
time  went  into  raptures  over  the  table.  The  more  I 
looked  at  the  table  the  more  familiar  it  seemed  to 
me.  Finally  I  said,  “I  believe  that  table  was  made 
at:  my  factory.”  This  was  met  with  amusement;  it 
was  too  fine  a  table.  Finally,  to  humor  me.  the  table 
was  turned  on  its  top,  and  there,  stamped  in  the 
wood,  was  **.T.  M’F’G  Co.  14-7-21.”  It  was  made  at 
the  factory  I  was  interested  in,  and  crated  for  ship¬ 
ment  on  the  14tli  day  of  the  seventh  month,  1921. 
She  had  paid  $45  for  the  table  and  was  pleased  with 
her  bargain.  1  know  that  when  that  table  was 
crated  and  put  into  the  shipping  ear  it  had  cost  $9.85, 
the  last  cent  being  reckoned  in.  It  bad  a.  beautiful 
mahogany  finish,  like  a  mirror,  and  there  was  just 
$1.18  worth  of  real  mahogany  in  the  whole  table. 
The  price  paid  the  factory  for  it  was  $15.25.  Quite 
some  expansion  between  that  and  $45.  There  is  an¬ 
other  incident  bearing  on  the  table  that  might  be 
settled  by  the  answer  to  what  is  normal-minded.  The 
husband  of  the  lady  who  admired  the  table  came  to 
me  shortly  after  and  said  that  his  wife  wanted  a 
table  like  (Mrs.  S.  had,  and  he  thought,  as  I  was  a 
friend,  I  might  scale  the  price  a  bit.  I  told  him  that 
I  would  let  him  have  a  table  for  just  what  the  dealer 
paid,  he  to  pay  the  transportation,  and  told  him  the 
price.  There  was  where  1  proved  my  head  solid 
bone.  Some  weeks  after  I  was  in  his  home,  and 
there  stood  one  of  the  tables.  “You  see,"  exclaimed 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  “I  believe  in  patronizing 
friends;  I  have  a  table  just  like  Mrs.  S.”  "Yes,  but 
where  did  you  get  it?  Did  Harry  tell  you  what  I 
said?”  “Yes,  I  know,  hut  I  wanted  to  have  just  as 
good  and  nice  a  table  as  Mrs.  8.,  so  I  got  this  at  the 
same  place  she  got  the  one  she  has.  fsn  t  it  a 
beauty?  1  never  saw  such  beautiful  mahogany.  If 
I  had  told  Harry  that  I  would  let  him  have  a  table 
for  $44.98.  plus  the  freight,  instead  of  $15.25,  I 
would  have  made  a  sale. 

Both  the  farmer  and  «the  manufacturer  must 
bridge  the  gap  between  themselves  and  the  ultimate 
consumer,  and  let  the  men  who  play  in  between  get 
in  the  producing  line.  The  farmer  does  not  want 
special  legislation  or  blocs.  He  wants  a  fair  chance 
to  settle  his  own  problems  in  his  own  way,  and  a 
chance  to  make  a  living  while  doing  it.  Make  it 
easy  for  him  to  borrow  money  and  you  will  ruin  him. 

New  Jersey.  w.  l.  n. 


Beginnings  of  Agriculture  in  America 

Part  II. 

Professor  Carrier  discusses  the  effect  of  slavery 
and  of  liquor  manufacturing  upon  early  American 
farming.  He  says  that  the  introduction  of  negro 
slaves  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  early  tobacco 
planters.  The  negroes  were  more  immune  to  malaria 
than  the  whites,  and  did  the  rough  work  of  clearing 
new  land.  Without  slaves  the  people  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  could  not  have  competed  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  growing  rice  and  indigo.  Slavery  at  first 
was  profitable  at  the  South,  but  became  less  so  as 
the  years  went  on.  At  the  North,  Carrier  says  it 
was  more  of  a  luxury  than  a  utility,  and  was  aban¬ 
doned  as  an  industrial  mistake — unsuited  to  the 
climate.  As  for  alcoholic  beverages,  the  agricultural 
development  of  America  has  been  greatly  influenced 
by  the  liquor  industry.  We  do  not  know  when  the 
word  “booze”  entered  the  language,  but  our  ances¬ 
tors  considered  some  form  of  alcoholic  liquor  as  a 
necessity — just  as  important  as  meat  or  bread.  No 
one  knew  about  bacteria  or  germ  diseases  in  those 
early  days,  and  when  impure  water  caused  sickness 
they  regarded  all  water  with  suspicion.  On  long 
sea  voyages  water  which  might  be  impure  when  the 
voyage  started  became  foul  before  land  was  reached. 
Beer  and  other  liquors  kept  better  and  were  consid¬ 
ered  less  dangerous.  Thus  the  early  settlei’s  came 


to  use  their  wheat  and*  barley  for  making  beer  and 
whisky.  It  became  a  regular  part  of  trade  to  take 
salt  fish,  butter,  corn  and  lumber  to  the  West  Indies 
and  exchange  these  products  for  molasses  and  sugar. 
This  molasses  was  brought  back  to  New  England  and 
made  into  rum,  and  this  rum  was  sold  to  Indian 
traders,  who  used  it  in  buying  furs.  Then  these  furs 
could  be  shipped  to  England  or  Europe  as  a  cash 
products.  England  had  little  use  for  the  corn  and 
butter  or  fish.  The  Cuban  planters  needed  it  as 
food  for  their  slaves,  and  the  molasses  obtained  in 
exchange,  turned  into  rum,  made  the  fur  trade  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  said  that  only  through  this  rum  trade 
were  English  colonists  able  to  draw  the  fur  trade 
away  from  the  French  in  Canada.  Some  of  the 
great  American  fortunes  of  today  trace  back  to  this 
awful  debauchery  of  the  American  Indians  with  the 
products  of  agriculture.  Later,  throughout  the 
West,  great  quantities  of  grain  were  made  into 
whisky.  Much  of  this  grain  could  not  be  trans¬ 
ported  in  bulk  to  market  for  lack  of  roads  and  trans¬ 
portation.  When  made  into  whisky,  it  could  be  car¬ 
ried  down  the  rivers  or  over  the  mountains  and  find 
a  ready  sale.  For  years  it  was  impossible  to  find 
a  cash  outlet  for  Western  gx-ain,  except  in  the  form 
of  liquor,  and  many  communities  could  hardly  have 
kept  going  and  paid  taxes  and  interest  without  this 
whisky  outlet.  Carrier  says  that  what  we  now 
call  prohibition  is  purely  an  American  product,  and 
it  is  remarkable  how  public  sentiment  has  changed 
from  those  old  days.  No  doubt,  the  Prohibitionists 
will  claim  that  the  “wets”  never  have  changed. 

It  is  said  that  up  to  the  French  and  Indian  War 
the  work  of  colonizing  America  had  cost  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people  about  $400,000,009 — a  vast  sum  for  those 
days.  The  indirect  gain  to  England  had  been  great. 
Vast  profits  were  made  in  tobacco,  rice,  fish  and 
lumber  sent  from  this  country,  and  the  immense 
English  shipping  commerce  was  built  up  in  American 
trade.  Merchants,  sailors  and  manufacturers — all 
prospered.  The  Americans  were  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  raw  materials  and  leave  the  shipping, 
handling  and  profits  to  the  English  people.  It  was 
the  refusal  of  New  England  to  agree  to  this  which 
really  led  to  the  Revolution.  As  we  have  stated 
the  agricultural  development  in  New  England  was 
quite  different  from  that  in  the  South.  New  England 
had  no  staple  crop  which  England  needed.  The 
section  was  therefore  obliged  to  develop  fishing, 
trade  and  manufacturing — all  of  which  put  it  into 
direct  competition  with  the  old  country.  Thus  as 
tin*  country  developed  it  would  seem  that  independ¬ 
ence  was  inevitable.  It  seems  to  us  a  remarkable 
thing  that  the  agricultural  South  should  have  been 
able  to  unite  solidly  with  the  industrial  and  trading 
North  under  all  the  circumstances.  This  brief  out¬ 
line  of  Professor  Carrier’s  book  gives  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  study  and  careful  research  which  must 
have  been  given  to  it.  We  consider  it  a  very  notable 
contribution  to  American  history. 


New  Source  of  Water  Supply 

N  page  471  C.  W.  E.  R.,  Berwick,  Pa.,  asks  about 
water  supply  from  a  spring  2,400  feet  distant 
from  the  buildings.  I  shall  just  tell  of  my  exper¬ 
ience.  1  once  piped  a  spring  2,500  feet  from  the 
building,  with  15  feet  fall,  using  1 14 -inch  pipe  for 
the  first  500  feet  from  the  spring,  and  one  inch  the 
rest  of  the  way.  The  last  time  that  I  heard  any¬ 
thing  from  it,  it  was  still  in  operation.  The  expense 
of  digging  a  trench  4%  feet  deep  that  distance  in 
these  times  of  high  labor  costs,  and  also  the  present 


A 


price  of  pipe,  makes  this  installation  almost  pro¬ 
hibitive,  but  in  a  pipe  line  where  spring  water  is 
running  all  the  time  it  does  not.  require  so  great  a 
depth  of  trench.  In  the  instance  mentioned  here  the 
pipe  was  in  the  ground  on  an  average  of  2^  feet. 
To  try  out  the  flow  of  water  the  line  of  pipe  was 
first  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  would 
stick  with  a  heavy  frost,  but  at  the  depth  mentioned 
it  will  never  freeze  while  the  water  is  running,  and 
with  a  spring  this  is  all  the  time,  as  the  reservoir 
must  be  at  the  outlet  end.  I  never  have  placed  a 
spring  pipe  line  deeper  than  21/?  feet  when  piping 
spring  watei*,  and  have  never  had  a  freeze-up  of  the 
line.  Such  a  source  of  water  supply  as  C.  W.  E.  R. 
has  is  of  great  value.  If  in  piping  a  spring  the  line 
rises  above  its  spring  source  at  any  point,  right 
there  should  be  placed  a  hydrant,  as  an  air  lock  is 
ve  ry  apt  to  form  at  this  point  and  will  completely 
stop  the  flow  of  water.  If  the  run  gets  slow  open 
the  hydrant  and  the  air  will  rush  out.  if.  e.  cox. 
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Hay  Caps  In  Hay  Making 

WE  have  many  letters  from  people  who  ask 
about  hay  caps  and  their  practical  use  in 
hay-making.  Probably  the  great  majority  of  farmers 
in  this  country  never  saw  a  hay  cap.  and  would 
hardly  know  what  to  do  with  them  in  case  they  had 
a  dozen.  Old  boys  in  the  New  England  hayfields 
will  remember  how  those  caps  were  handled. 
Through  their  use  it  was  possible  to  make  the  finest 
quality  of  hay,  especially  in  wet  or  rainy  weather, 
when  clover  was  to  be  cured.  The  caps  have  proved 
more  expensive  in  late  years,  and  not  so  many  of 
them  are  used  as  formerly.  The  true  hay  cap  is  a 
cover  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an  umbrella,  which 
is  put  on  the  top  of  a  hay  cock  to  shed 
the  water.  Some  of  them  are  made  of 
wood  pulp  stamped  into  a  hard  mass. 

We  have  known  them  made  of  a  thin 
metal,  but  most  of  them  are  made  from 
a  thick  sailcloth  or  canvas.  In  some 
cases  grain  sacks  are  used,  water¬ 
proofed  by  using  oil  or  some  similar 
preparation.  The  cloth  caps  are  gen¬ 
erally  made  square.  A  heavy  weight, 
usually  a  stone,  is  tied  at  each  end  of 
the  square  so  as  to  hold  the  cap  down 
over  the  haycock,  and  thus  prevent  its 
being  blown  off  by  the  wind.  They  are 
largely  used  in  curing  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa,  or  a  crop  like  oats  and  peas, 
which  dries  out  slowly.  The  customary 
plan  is  to  get  the  hay  partially  dried 
out.  Then  cock  it  up  while  warm, 
making  sure  that  it  has  no  water  in  it. 

Then  the  caps  are  put  on  the'  cocks, 
where  they  remain  from  one  to  three 
days.  It  is  thought  that  the  longer  the 
hay  stays  in  this  shape  the  better  it  is, 
if  the  conditions  are  right,  for  in  this 
slow  curing  the  color  and  aroma  of  the 
hay  and  the  leaves  are  largely  saved. 

Of  course  the  theory  in  the  proper  cur¬ 
ing  of  hay  is  that  the  moisture  in  the 
stems  should  be  evaporated  through 
the  leaves.  That  is  the  proper  way  to 
get  rid  of  it.  The  clover  hay  should 
not  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun  so 
that  the  leaves  will  shrivel  and  dry 
before  the  stems  have  been  dried  out. 

When  that  happens  it  is  difficult  to 
cure  the  stems  properly.  When  the 
half-cured  clover  is  thrown  into  cocks 
and  covered  by  the  cap  the  water  is 
slowly  sucked  out  from  the  stems 
through  the  leaves  and  evaporated. 

The  cock  thus  leaves  the  hay  in  the 
best  condition  on  much  the  same  theory 
that  the  modern  system  of  dehydration 
or  removing  the  water  from  fruit  or 
vegetables  by  warm  dry  air  leaves  a 
much  better  product  than  the  old  sun- 
dried  evaporated  fruit.  After  two  or 
three  days  under  the  hay  cap  the  cap 
is  removed  and  the  cock  is  put  open 
to  the  sun  with  very  little  shaking. 

After  a  few  lioui's  in  good  sun  and 
wind  the  hay  is  l’eady  to  be  hauled  in. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  a  higher  quality  of  hay  is 
made  when  the  hay  caps  are  properly 
used.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
clover  and  Alfalfa.  The  cost  of  the 
caps  will  be  considei*able,  and  quite  a 
little  labor  is  involved  in  handling 
them,  and  of  late  years,  with  the 
scarcity  of  labor,  the  hay  caps  have 
been  very  largely  given  up. 


as  six  bushels.  It  bore  very  heavily  the  Fall  of 
1916-1917,  and  always  has  some  nuts  when  other 
trees  fail.  We  are  growing  the  young  ti*ees  from  the 
nuts  aixd  are  setting  out  100  young  seedlings  this 
Spring.  We  plant  the  nuts  in  the  Fall,  taking  them 
from  under  the  tree  as  they  fall,  and  plant  them 
about  two  inches  under  the  soil.  Thus  far  Ave  have 
got  about  a  50  per  cent  hatch ;  that  is,  about  one- 
half  the  nuts  sprout  and  come  up  the  next  Spring 
and  Summer. 

I  am  a  ha ck-to-tli e-lander  in  a  small  way,  coming 
here  with  my  wife  and  daughter  in  the  Summer  of 
1910.  My  wife’s  grandfather,  Joel  Palmer,  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  came  here  in  1810,  and  took  up  the 
land  from  the  Government.  He  became  a  tanner 


and  raised  a  family  of  nine  children.  They  are  all 
gone,  and  only  a  few  of  his  grandchildren  are  left. 
My  daughter,  the  fourth  generation,  will  inherit  the 
property.  The  story  goes  that  one  of  the  family 
brought  nuts  from  the  Centennial  in  Philadelphia 
in  1876,  and  planted  some  of  them,  and  from  that 
planting  our  present  crop  has  come.  One  tree  is 
about  50  years  old,  the  one  shown  in  the  picture 
about  30.  H.  C.  FLETCHER. 


Was  there  ever  a  crow  of  usual  intelligence  deceived  by  a  "scarecrow”? 

.actually,  seen  them  pulling  corn  right  in  the  shadow  of  some  stuffed  figure.  There 
is  an  anjmate  sc-  a  r  e  e  r  o  w  ”  in  the  above  picture.  The  trouble  is  she  cannot  remain 

or  some  good  repellent  on  the  seed  far  better  than 


in  the  field.  We  consider  tar 


any  scarecrow. 


English  Walnuts  in  Western 
New  York 

I  AM  sending  you  a  picture  of  an 
English  walnut  tree  (Fig.  269) 
that  stands  a  hundred  feet  back  of  my 
home,  on  the  bank  of  a  tiny  bi-ook  that 
is  fed  by  the  overflow  of  the  Barge 
Canal,  and  finally  finds  its  way  into 
Lake  Ontario.  This  is  only  one  of 
several  English  walnut  trees  on  this 
small  place.  However,  this  one  bears 
the  lai’gest  and  the  most  paper-shelled 
nuts  of  several  trees  growing  on  oxxr 
few  acres. 

Last  seasoix  we  had  160  pounds,  most 
of  which  AA'e  sold  at  40  cents  per  pound. 
This  particular  tree  has  borne  as  many 


Don’t  Handle  the  Potatoes  Rough 

HERE  is  said  to  be  a  potato  digger  and  loader 
on  the  market  which  works  fairly  Avell  in  sandy 
-soils  where  there  are  no  stones.  It  takes  the  pota¬ 
toes  from  the  digger  and  loads  them 
into  a  wagon  which  is  driven  alongside 
Where  the  soil  is  heavy  and  cloddy  or 
where  there  are  stones  the  machine 
does  poor  work,  because  it  does  not 
know  how  to  tell  a  potato  froxn  a  clod 
or  a  stone. 

Potato  experts  are  very  decided  in 
their  opinion  that  the  less  handling  of 
potatoes  by  machinery  in  getting  them 
from  the  ground  to  market  the  better 
tlxeir  chances  of  their  keeping  and 
bringing  a  good  price.  One  of  them 
tells  me  that  potatoes  dug  and  placed 
in  barrels  in  the  field  brought  double 
the  price  on  the  Chicago  market  that 
was  obtained  for  those  that  had  been 
handled  in  the  usual  l’ougli  way.  One 
of  our  assistant  County  Agent  leaders, 
who  has  been  making  something  of  a 
study  of  this  matter,  says  that  aboxit 
90  per  cent  of  the  losses  in  stored  pota¬ 
toes  is  caused  by  injuries  received  in 
rough  handling. 

I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  the 
stoiy  of  how  a  Government  man  found 
out  what  was  the  trouble  with  the 
oranges  that  rotted  on  the  way  from 
California  to  the  Eastern  markets.  In 
the  old  days  shippers  of  oranges  fig¬ 
ured  on  a  certain  loss  of  from  40  to  60 
per  cent  of  all  oranges  shipped  from 
the  coast.  The  man  who  was  sent  out 
there  to  investigate  the  matter  thought 
he  saw  where  the  trouble  started.  He 
picked  a  case  of  oranges  himself  and 
carefully  wrapped  them  himself  and 
put  the  case,  together  with  another 
case  picked  and  packed  by  the  regular 
help,  under  a  bench  in  the  packing 
shed  and  left  it  there  10  days.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  his  oranges  wei’e  all 
good  and  nearly  all  the  otliei-s  were 
rotten.  The  growers  and  packers  saw 
the  point,  and  since  that  time  oranges 
are  handled  like  eggs,  their  skins  are 
not  broken,  aixd  there  is  small  chance 
for  the  germs  of  rot  to  make  their  at¬ 
tack.  Our  potato  men  say  that  some¬ 
thing  along  this  line  will  have  to  be 
done  for  the  much  abused  potato.  They 
are  voting  against  the  potato,  loader 
and  the  potato  sorter,  which  add  their 
share  to  the  bruises  which  the  potato 
gets,  and  it  rather  looks  as  though  they  ' 
are  right.  j.  m.  d. 


We  have 
e 


English  Walnut  Tree  on  Tuliner  Hojjiestead,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  Fiy.  26!) 


A  Good  Asparagus  Bed 

AN  article  on  page  319  by  Hugh 
Findlay  on  “Planting  Asparagus 
in  the  Home  Garden”  attracted  my  at¬ 
tention,  and  rather  sxirprised  me  that 
he  did  not  get  a  longer  period  for  pro¬ 
duction  after  using  so  much  care  in 
planting,  cultivation  and  feeding  the 
plants.  I  planted  a  bed  in  the  Spring 
of  1870.  began  cutting  it  in  1878,  and 
it  has  been  under  continual  cultmxtion 
since  that  date,  and  has  ne\rer  failed 
to  produce  an  abundant  crop  each  year 
since.  The  first  20  years  I  had  rotted 
horse  manure;  since  then  it  has  had 
an  abundance  of  choice  composted 
leaves,  hen  manure  from  the  droppings 
boards,  bonemeal  and  blood  meal 
spaded  in  iix  the  Fall  aixd  again  in  the 
Spring.  The  bed  has  good  natural 
drainage  and  is  about  six  inches  abox’e 
the  rest  of  the  garden. 

The  original  plants  have  spread  out 
quite  a  good  deal,  so  that  there  is  no 
semblance  of  tows  as  originally  planted. 
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DAHLIAS  12  Tubers,  $1 

All  best  cut  flower  varietie*— postpaid. 
HORROCKS  BROS.  -  Concord,  Masa. 


50  Mixed  bulbs, 
•  81 ;  36  Named 
•bulbs,  six 
colors,  $1,  Guaranteed  to  blossom.  Get  colored  catalog. 

PIERCE  BULB  CO.,  WEST  MEDWAY,  MASS. 


/''•l.  ,!•  i;  A  At  *1.50  per  100  for  short,  time 

CjIadlOll  America:  only.  Surplus  fine  bulbs. 

10c  extra  for  parcel  post.  F.  N.  Til, TON,  lihtihals,  Ohie 


Asparagus  Roots  selected 

Will  produce  good  crop  next  year.  $1  dor,;  $4.7  5 
hundred.  Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  New  York 


GROW  GENUINE  PEDIGREED  Washington  Asparagus 

l.xtra  large,  selected  roots.  *15  per  1,000;  *2  per  100. 
Howards  No.  17  strawberry  plants,  *8  per  1,000 

Wilfrid  Wheeler  •  Concord,  Masa.  { 


Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  SEED 

•4  per  lb.  Why  not  sow  the  best  ? 

LESTEH  IV  HKNNKTT  Victor,  N.Y. 


All  leading  varieties.  1.000— *2  l>0:  500— 
5fi. 2«,  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  TiTmatO  plants.  Maydelivery.  J.  H.  SCOTT.  Franklin, V>. 


CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS 

FIELD  CROWN  ;  ANY  VARIETY  AND  QUANTITY 

300— ?6c;  600—81.25;  1,000—82.  Postpaid.  Deduct  60c 
on  the  thousand  by  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  RIVl  ItSIDE  PLANT  FAItM  Franklin,  Ta. 


4,000,000  /,no2  SweetPotatoPlants  Cabbage, 

Tomato,  Pepperandothcr  vegetable  plants.  Carina  Hoots. 
All  fine  stock.  Catalogue  tree.  M  R.  I0RG0,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Certified  Russett  Rural  Seed  Potatoes 

bred  for  heavy  production  and  freedom  from  dis¬ 
ease  for  ten  years.  GROSS  BROS..  Fayetteville  N.  Y. 


You've  Wanted  Address  8  tamp-  for  your  Parcel  Poet. 
Now  order  some.  In  »anh.  T.  TERWIUICER,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS  "  Frost  Prool  "  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Succession,  &e.  30'U— SI ; 
500— St. 25  ;  1,000— $2.25.  mailed  prepaid.  Expressed, 
10,000— $15.  Tomato  and  Sweet  potato  plants.  300— 
$1.50;  500-$?;  1,000— $3,  Prepaid.  Expressed,  10,000 
*20  Cash.  Don't  take  chances.  Order  from  largest  grow¬ 
ers  in  Virginia.  GUARkNTEED  S1FE  ARRIVAL  ANYWHERE  OR  MONET 
NEEUNOED.  j.  p.  COUNCIL!.  COMPANY  Franklin,  Virginia 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Yellow  Jersey,  Gold  Pkin,  Big  Deaf  Up  River,  Red  Nanse- 
mond,  at  *1  60  per  1,000.  C  E.  BROWN,  Bridgnvllle,  llelawmre 


‘  fiVd'  Russet  Rural  Seed  Potatoes 


HAROLD  F.  nr  HRS 
KirUrill*  N.  Y. 


Carload  New  Wire  Fencing 

1 H"  mesh,  6%  ft.  high.  No.  11  gauge,  2>/2c 
sq.  ft.  Also  3"  mesh,  30"  high.  No.  9 
gauge,  galvanized,  7c  lineal  foot. 

NATHAN  KLEIN  CO..  208  Centre  St.,  New  York 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 


will  make  the  farm  machines,  tractors,  etc..  Tide  easy. 

Why  shake  your  daylights  out 
can  ride  comfortably? 
changed  from  one  nia- 
onother.  Will  last  a 
lifetime.  Sent  by  Parcel  Poet. 
Write  fOT  circular. 

GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Profit  Leaks 


may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 

Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Wesl  30tb  St.,  New  York 


Farm  Mortgage 
Loans  from 
$1,000  to  $45,000 

If  you  are  a  farmer  in  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania,  and 
desire  to  obtain  a  farm 
mortgage  to  run  thirty-three 
years,  write  us. 

We  are  making  these  loans 
under  government  plan  in 
practically  every  farming 
county  of  these  States  and 
would  be  glad  to  be  of 
service  to  you. 

New  York  &  Pennsylvania 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

61  Broadway  New  York 


A  One  Man  Cultivator 
With  Four  Man  Capacity 


Merry  Garden  Auto-Cultivator 

New  1923  Model  at  pre-war  price 
of  $175.00.  Solves  your  labor 
problem,  as  it  does  work  of  four 
men.  Cultivates,  harrows,  discs, 
any  soil,  clay,  sand  or  loam.  Easy 
to  operate.  Pays  for  itself  in  one 
season.  Equipped  with  Bosch 
Magneto,  Evinrude  Water  Cooled 
Motor,  Atma  Air  Cleaner  and  Case 
Hardened  Gears.  Guaranteed  to  do 
all  we  claim  or  your  money  back 
afterfive  days  trial.  Price 
f.  o.  b.  Cleveland.  Free 
illustrative  folder. 

Live  Agents  Wanted 
The  Atlantic  Machine  and 
Manufacturing  Company 

2639  East  79th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND¬ 
HAND  CARRIERS.  Peach 
Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  Onion 
Crates,  Baskets,  Egg  Cases,  Bask¬ 
ets  of  all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit 
By  and  Vegetable  Packages.  All 
NWWHIflBl?  these  containers  are  in  as  good 
as  new  condition  and  ready  for 
instant  use.  Carlo!  shipments 
1  —Our  Specialty.  Let  U*  Quote  You— That’s  All ! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  R,  801-808  Johnson  Are,,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Race*  Rlichpc  Two  years  old,  $3.75  dozen, 
I\U3C  OII31IC3  postpaid,  insured  delivery, 
Ophelia,  Columbia,  Pilgrim.  Premier,  Francia  Scott  Key, 
Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  Crusader,  Madams  Butterfly.  Bloom 
from  these  bushes  won  first,  prize,  Flowor  Show,  New 
York  City,  1922  ;  also  March  14,  1923. 

Hardy  Chrysanthemum  plants  $1.25  dozen, 

Honorable  Treatment  Ouaranteed.  postpaid. 

REYNOLDS  FARM,  South  Norwalk, Conn. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Kellogg’s  Promisr,  Success,  Aroma.  Wm.  Belt, 
Parson’s  Beauty  and  Howard  17.  ®5  per  1,000. 
Chesapeake,  #8  per  1.000.  Catalogue  Free. 

Bagll  Perry  R.  R.  5  Georgetown,  Delaware 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America. 

Saves  Currant*,  Potatoes,  Cabbage.  Melon*.  Flower*.  Tree*  and 
Shrub*  from  Insects  Pul  up  in  popular  packages  al  popular  prices. 
Write  lor  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc  .  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Sing  Shot  Works .  Beacon.  New  York 


*1,000  an  Acre  OUR  TRANSPLANTED 


EVER- BEARING 


STRAWBERRIES 


if  planted  any  time  during 

MAY  or  JUNE 

will  fruit  in  abundance  this  coming 

August,  September  and  October 

Only  90  Days  After  Setting  Out 

The  most  delicious  fruit,  ever  grown.  Can  ship  plants  immediately  on  receipt  of  order. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.  -  -  LONGMEADOW,  MASS. 


No  weeds  or  grass  have  ever  got  a  foot¬ 
ing  in  the  bed.  The  quality  has  always 
been  and  is  choice,  and  I  think  superfine 
when  compared  with  that  which  is  sold 
on  the  market.  a.  r.  Eastman. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — “No  weeds  or  grass  have 
ever  got  a  footing  in  the  bed.”  That  is 
the  best  explanation.  Such  a  bed  will 
last  nearly  a  full  lifetime.  Weeds  and 
neglect  will  cut  down  the  life  of  such  a 
patch. 


Wood  Ashes  and  Poultry  Manure 

After  you  have  spent  years  in  trying 
to  pursuade  people  not  to  mix  their  wood 
ashes  and  poultry  manure,  and  have  ex¬ 
plained  the  reason  in  nearly  evex-y  issue 
of  your  paper,  is  it  not  rather  exasperat¬ 
ing  to  read  an  article  like  this  from  a 
college  of  agriculture?  v.  c.  J. 

South  China,  Me. 

With  the  above  note  comes  the  follow¬ 
ing  clipping  from  a  farm  paper: 

Wood  ashes  are  valuable  for  garden 
seeds.  New  York  College  of  Agriculture 
says  to  mix  wood  ashes  with  an  equal 
weight  of  acid  phosphate,  then  reinforce 
the  mixture  with  five  or  six  time  (by 
weight)  as  much  poultry  manure.  Use 
a  pound  of  this  mixture  per  squax*e  foot 
of  garden  surface.  Coal  ashes  h'ave  no 
value  in  the  garden  except  to  loosen  clay 
soils  ox-  to  bind  very  loose  soils. 

We  do  not  believe  the  “college  of  ag- 
riculture”  ever  made  any  such  statement. 
It  is  practically  impossible -to  make  any 
full  mixture  of  wood  ashes  and  chemicals. 
The  ashes  are  so  light  and  powdery  that 
they  will  not  make  a  satisfactory  mix¬ 
ture.  We  think  it  far  better  to  use  the 
ashes  alone — broadcast  and  raked  or  cul¬ 
tivated  into  the  soil.  And  the  chemical 
effect  of  such  a  mixture  would  be  bad. 
The  lime  in  the  wood  ashes  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  acid  phosphate  would  cause 
“reversion” — that  is,  the  lime  would  unite 
with  the  soluble  pliosphoi-us  and  make 
it  less  soluble.  The  lime  would  also  act 
upon  the  ammonia  in  the  chicekn  ma¬ 
nure  so  as  to  draw  part  of  it  away  as  a 
gas.  We  think  that  mixing  wood  ashes 
with  either  acid  phosphate  or  chicken 
manure  is  about  the  worst  thing  you 
could  do  with  it.  We  should  broadcast 
the  ashes  alone  and  work  them  into  the 
soil,  then  mix  the  phosphate  and  chicken 
manure. 


A  Discussion  of  “Big  Trees” 

Prof.  J.  G.  Sanders,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Pennsylvania,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  has  issued  a  warning 
against  what  he  calls  a  nefarious  type  of 
nursery  practice.  This  refei-s  to  the  of¬ 
fering  of  a  large  and  unsold  nursery 
stock.  He  says  it  is  the  practice  of  some 
nurserymen  to  carry  this  unsold  stock 
over  and  sell  it  under  the  guise  of  “bear¬ 
ing  fruit  trees.”  Of  course,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  is  that  the  big  trees  bear  earlier  than 
the  smaller  trees;  in  fact,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  buyer  is  led  to  believe  that 
the  trees  will  begin  bearing  immediately — 
even  the  year  in  which  they  are  planted. 
Prof.  Sanders  says  that  this  overgrown 
stock  is  practically  worthless,  and  he  ad¬ 
vises  people  not  to  touch  these  big  trees 
— certainly  not  until  they  understand  just 
what  they  are  and  what  can  be  expected 
of  them.  We  always  consider  it  fair  to 
|  give  both  sides  of  the  question  a  chance 
to  discuss  a  matter  of  this  sort,  and  we 
have  asked  several  nurserymen  who  sell 
i  these  ti’ees  for  their  side  of  the  matter, 
which  is  presented  as  follows  : 

The  nurserymen  claim  that  these  large 
treese  are  properly  cut  back  and  the  head 
well  started.  They  are  designed  more 
particulai-ly  for  the  small  planter  who 
wants  a  collection  of  family  fruit  trees, 
and  wants  them  as  big  as  can  be  handled 
safely,  so  that  they  will  bear  in  the  quick¬ 
est  possible  time.  They  claim  that  a  nice 
big  tree,  carefully  planted,  is  a  better  tree 
than  the  little  one,  because  it  would  be 
more  likely  to  start  off  and  develop  prop- 
sery,  will  make  a  more  shapely  tree, 
sery,  will  make  a  more  shapely  trree. 
These  “bearing  trees”  are  apparently  two 
years  or  older.  They  have  been  forced 
into  good  size  in  the  nursery  row,  care¬ 
fully  trimmed  and  fitted,  for  immediate 
planting  and  gi’owth. 

We  have  had  considei’able  experience 
in  planting  big  trees,  and  we  have  found 
it  very  unsatisfactory.  We  much  prefer 
the  smaller  trees,  as  we  are  able  to  keep 
them  undei-  control  and  shape  the  head 
to  suit.  In  several  instances  we  have 
planted  what  are  known  as  “cut-offs” ; 
this  means  a  tree  cut  back  after  the  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  year  of  growth  so  as  to  per¬ 
mit  a  new  sprout  to  come  up  from  the 
root ;  this,  of  course,  means  an  older  root 


producing  a  top  of  one  year’s  growth.  Wc 
find  this  far  better  than  the  big  trees 
which  are  allowed  to  grow  to  a  large  size 
in  nursery  rows.  There  is,  however,  an 
objection  to  these  “cut-offs,”  although  we 
have  found  them  quite  useful.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  taught  to  use  a  one  or  two- 
year-old  tree  of  good  growth,  and  the 
plan  is,  generally  speaking,  a  good  one. 


Propagating  Rhododendrons 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  propagate 
Rhododendrons?  Since  the  quarantine  on 
these  plants  from  Holland  has  been  ixx 
effect  the  price  has  risen  out  of  reason. 
1  have  a  number  of  fine  varieties  bought 
soixxe  years  ago  and  would  like  to  increase 
my  stock  somewhat.  W.  c.  D. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Rhododendi*ons  are  increased  by  seeds, 
layers,  grafts  and  cuttings.  Layers  often 
appear  to  make  the  best  plants,  and  this 
is  the  simplest  method  of  propagation  for 
the  amateur  gaialener.  It  is  rather  a 
slow  process,  and  usually  the  rooted  layer 
is  not  ready  to  separate  from  the  parent 
plant  until  the  second  Spring  following. 
Layering  is  done  in  the  Spring  in  our 
climate;  in  both  Spring  and  Fall  abroad. 
Roots  form  quite  easily  on  wood  of  any 
age;  when  removed  the  layers  should  be 
treated  as  rooted  cuttings  and  carefully 
grown  in  well-prepared  soil,  and  given 
water  and  shade  as  needed.  To  layer, 
bend  down  a  convenient  branch,  and  after 
cutting  a  small  heel  in  the  underside  of 
the  bark,  peg  to  the  ground  at  this  point, 
puttiixg  a  little  soil  over  the  place,  and 
leaving  the  tip  of  the  branch,  about  six 
inches,  free.  When  the  roots  are  formed 
this  tip  is  cut  off,  with  the  roots,  and 
planted  as  a  rooted  cutting.  Rhododen¬ 
drons  are  also  easily  raised  from  seeds 
wdxich  are  sown  in  Spring,  in  well-drained 
pans  or  boxes  filled  with  sandy  peat.  The 
soil  should  be  well  watered  before  sow¬ 
ing.  The  seeds  should  have  very  little 
covering  or  merely  be  pressed  into  the 
soil  without  further  covering.  Glass  may 
be  placed  over  the  boxes  to  prevent  dry¬ 
ing  out  until  the  seed  has  germinated.  If 
not  too  thick,  the  seedlings  may  be  left 
in  the  boxes  until  the  following  Spring, 
being  carried  over  Winter  in  a  cold 
frame. 


Street-corner  Orator:  “Gentlemen,” 
said  he,  “my  opponent  suggests  that  such 
things  are  mere  pinpricks.  But  I  can  as- 
sure  him  that  this  pinprick  is  the  last 
straw  which  bi’eaks  the  camel’s  back.  If 
it  is  not  uprooted  while  still  in  the  cradle, 
its  venomous  tongue  will  permeate  the 
very  pillars  of  democracy,  and  ring  up 
the  curtain  on  the  deluge  which  will  con¬ 
sume  us  all.” — New  York  Globe. 
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SPECIAL 

April  Bargains 

and 

Free  Delivery 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season 
we  will  have  an  ample  supply  of 
plants  of  practically  all  varieties 
until  May  15th.  And  offer  them  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 

Here  is  a  chance  that  may  never 
happen  again  to  the  late  BUYER. 


100 

250 

1000 

PREMIER . 

$1.15 

$2.00 

$5.00 

Howard  17 . 

1.15 

2.00 

5.00 

FORD . 

1.15 

2.00 

5.00 

BIG  LATE  , . . . . 

1.15 

2.00 

5.00 

DUNLAP . 

1.00 

1  50 

3.50 

Dr.  Burrill . 

1.00 

1.50 

3.50 

LUPTON  LATE 

1.15 

1.50 

5.00 

EATON . 

1.50 

2.50 

GANDY . 

1.15 

2.00 

5.00 

AROMA . 

1.15 

2.00 

5.00 

BIG  JOE . 

1.15 

2.00 

5.00 

BUS-BASKET.. 

1.50 

2.50 

7.50 

World  Wonder.. 

1.50 

2.50 

7.50 

Chesapeake  .... 

2.00 

.... 

.... 

EVERBEARING 

100 

250 

1000 

CHAMPION... . 

$3.00” 

$5.00 

$15.00 

PROGRESSIVE 

1.50 

2.75 

8.00 

LUCKY  BOY  .. 

3.00 

5.00 

15.00 

500  plants  at  1000  rate 


Mail  us  your  order  direct  from  this 
ad — today — enclose  M.  O.  or  register 
your  letter,  and  we  promise  prompt 
shipment  by  parcel  post  if  within 
the  3rd  Zone— all  other  Zones  Ex¬ 
press  Paid. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons  Nursery 

SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


Reliability 

is  a  part  of  the  bargain 
when  you  buy  Kelly 
Trees.  They  are  from 
responsible  nurseries  — 

with  a  national  reputation. 
Kelly  Trees  are  a  source  of 
future,  sure  profits — and  they 
cost  no  more  than  other  trees. 

Write  for  FREE  1923 
Catalog,  lists  and  prices 
— also  proper  methods  for 
ordering  and  planting. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  Strati  Dantville,  N.  Y. 


Berry  Plants 
Vegetable  Roots 
Vegetable  Plants 
Flower  Plants 


Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Dew 
berry.  Blackberry,  Loganberry 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grapi 
plants. 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb 
Hop,  Horseradisl 
roots. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower 
Celery.Tomato,  Parsley,  Etr* 
Plant,  Onion,  Beet,  Swee 
Potato.  Pepper  plants. 
Hollyhock,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Foxglove,  Sweet  Wil 
liani,  Poppy,  Phlox  anc 
other  perennials  ;  Pansy 
Aster,  Columbine,  Salvia,  Snapdragon,  Zinnia  and  othei 
annuals;  Roses,  Shrubs.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bay*,  N.  Y. 


CRIUT  TREE*?  Apple.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherr 
■  null  I  nt tO  and  Quince.  Also  Gr apes,  Cui 
rants,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Asparagus 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ing  Ererbearers.  W 

have  a  fine  lot  to  offer  at  wholesale  prices. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

on  plants  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Catalog  free 

C.  E.  FIELD  -  Sewell,  N.  J 


STRAWBERRY  3F»LANTS  FOR  SALE 

Ask  for  catalog  telling  about  the  great  EARLY  FROS 
PROOF  strawberry,  HORSEF,  and  40  other  varieties.  Als< 
1.UCHET1A  DEWBEHKY  plaut3,  91  2  per  1,000. 

J  KEIFFORD  HALL  Reid’s  Grove,  Maryland  R.  ! 


Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

811.50  per  100.  810  per  1,000.  Plants  set  out  this 
Spring  will  bearQuantities  of  Delicious  Berries  this 
Summer.  BASIL  PERRY,  R.  R.  5,  Georoetown,  Delaware 


300 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $0  post 

160  Senator  Dunlap,  150  Warfield.  “PAID 

HAMPTON  &  SON,  R.  7,  Bangor,  Mich 


<HIPERIAD  strain  progressive  everbearing  straw 
ourtniun  berries.  Fruit  3  M0NTH8  from  plautim 
until  frost.  Plants,  $3  hundred;  918  M,  postpaid. 

OPTIMISTIC  FARM  -  Camden,  New  Yor 


Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Suckers  from  Plum  Trees 

On  our  lawn  we  have  a  plum  tree 
which  we  value,  but  from  it  have  sprung 
up  so  many  suckers  or  little  whips  that 
we  are  discouraged.  Can  you  tell  us  of 
auy  way  to  be  rid  of  them?  Some  have 
come  up  10  or  12  ft.  from  the  tree. 

Center  Berlin,  N.  Y.  c.  L.  g. 

Some  stocks  upon  which  plums  are 
budded  will  sucker  more  than  others. 
Y  e  know  of  nothing  that  will  prevent 
this  suckering.  The  best  that  you  can 
do  is  to  clip  the  suckers  with  pruning 
shears  or  a  knife  as  fast  as  they  come  up. 

IT.  u.  T. 


Toy  Snakes  and  Robins 

You  named  the  robin  a  robber.  Why 
not  suggest  to  the  manufacturers  of  toy 
balloons  that  they  make  some  in  snake 
shape  and  advertise  them  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
to  farmers?  They  could  he  sold  deflated. 
an(*  ^  lion  in  use  filled  with,  dir,  fastening 
the  tail  ends  to  pegs  of  branches.  If 
anything  will  keep  the  robin,  catbirds 
and  thrush  away  from  your  berries  and 
cherries,  these  snakes  will.  Being  light 
the  breeze  will  move  them.  If  made  of 
heavier  material  than  toy  balloons,  they 
may  last  several  years,  but  even  if  thev 
lasted  only  one  season  they  would  pav 
for  themselves  Perhaps  they  could  be 
sold  as  low  as  5c  in  quantities,  and  there 
is  perhaps  a  market  for  millions  of  them 
1  could  use  a  few  hundred  such  snakes  at 
that  price  rather  than  try  to  make  them. 

JNortn  (  arolina.  mountaineer. 

That  seems  like  a  good  sug¬ 
gestion.  Ye  hope  it  will  be  tried  out 
tins  season  by  many. 


An  Old  Asparagus  Bed 

.  .as<lTa  *ie‘ghkor  of  ours  moved 

to  Ihoemx,  N.  Y.  At  that  time  the  place 
contained  an  old  asparagus  bed;  42  years 
later  the  neighbor  aforesaid  again  moved, 
leaving  the  asparagus  bed  yet  doing  busi- 

By  VSing  Lgrafting  wax  melted  and 
hot.  it  can  be  put  on  with  a  brush,  saving 
o  per  cent  wax  and  75  per  cent  time. 

o.  p.  H. 

ninN''YV~,We  h,ave  110  (lo,lbt  that  an 
aspaiagus  bed  can  be  made  to  outlive  the 
average  man  if  well  planted  and  properly 
cared  for  Ye  used  melted  wax  this  year 
with  good  results. 


Forcing 

if  I  keep 


Use  of  Bulbs  After 

Some  have  told  me  that  u  i  keep  mv 
iSarcissiis  bulbs  after  blossoming,  they 
vn  I  d°  for  another  year.  I  own  to  being 
a  little  skeptical,  but  if  true  I  wish  to 
keep  them  Y’hat  treatment  should  be 
given  them  ?  MRS.  a.  m.  m. 

Adams,  Mass. 

If  your  Narcissus  bulbs  are  tender  forc¬ 
ing  varieties,  such  as  Taper  Y7hite  or 
(  liinese  Sacred  Lily,  which  have  flowered 
in  tlie  house,  we  do  uot  advise  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  them  for  further  use. 
Some  of  our  readers  say  they  have 
ripened  them  gradually  and  forced  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  with  fair  results,  but  we  have 
no  personal  experience  that  would  en¬ 
courage  us  to  try  this.  If,  however,  thev 
are  bulbs  of  some  hardy  yellow  trumpet 
sort,  they  are  worth  saving.  Allow  them 
to  grow  and  ripen  their  foliage  in  the 
pots,  gradually  withholding  water  unlil 
they  are  entirely  dried  off.  Then  shake 
oft  soil,  and  store  the  bulb  until  October 
when  it  may  be  planted  outside.  It  may 
not  be  strong  enough  to  bloom  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  but  will  continue  to  regain 
vigor,  and  in  the  course  of  time  will  be¬ 
come  as  vigorous  as  any  other.  Yre  treat 
Narcissus,  hyacinths  and  tulips  that  have 
been  flowered  indoors  in  this  wav,  putting 
them  in  odd  corners,  or  around  shrubbery, 
and  in  a  few  years  they  give  very  at¬ 
tractive  results. 


Culture  of  Zinnias 

J  or  two  years  I  have  been  trying  to 
raise  Zinnias  from  seed.  They  came  up 
about  au  inch  or  two,  then  the  ieaves  drop 
off  and  they  die.  I  used  good  garden 
s*oil,  and  kept  them  fairly  moist.  Cau 
you  tell  me  the  remedy  for  this? 

Conklin,  N.  Y.  h.  a.  g. 

Zinnias  are  of  very  easy  culture,  thriv¬ 
ing  in  any  good  deep  soil,  either  loamy 
or  sandy.  Poor  soil,  insufficient  sun  and 
too  much  water  are  detrimental.  The 
plants  should  be  thinned  so  as  to  stand 
one  to  two  feet  apart,  according  to 
whether  they  are  tall-growing  or  dwarf. 
Your  trouble  suggests  that  the  plants 
were,  too  close  together,  and  perhaps  in  a 
location  where  they  did  not  get  sufficient 
sun.  For  best  results  with  Zinnias,  seed 
may  be  started  indoors  about  April  1,  the 
seedlings  being  transplanted  once  or  twice 
before  being  put  in  their  permanent  place. 
However,  .they  may  be  sown  outsile  about 
May  1,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  suit¬ 
able  for  hardy  annuals,  and  such  plants 
will  bloom  from  early  July  until  frost. 
The  newer  Zinnias  give  wonderful  color 
effects  and  beautifully  formed  flowers; 
they  are  very  striking  in  a  mass  in  the 
garden,  and  among  our  most  satisfactory 
Summer  flowers  for  daily  cutting. 


EUREKA  CORN 

Genuine  Virginia  grown.  “More  tons  per  *7 

acre.”  Freight  paid  on  2  bushels.  Per  bu.  ,pZ.  /  O 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  226  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Mother  (leaving  Egyptian  room  in 
museum)  :  “Y’hat  did  you  think  of  it, 
dear?”  Dorothy:  “Well,  it  was  all  right, 
but  I  don’t  see  why  there  were  so  many 
mummies  and  no  daddies,” — Life. 


Why  divide 
the  family 

at  breakfast/ 


WHY  take  coffee  for  yourself,  while 
saying  “No”  to  the  children?  It  is 
true,  as  most  parents  are  careful  to 
explain,  that  little  folks  should  not  endanger 
health  and  growth  through  the  drug  element 
in  coffee  and  tea,  but — 

Your  health  is  valuable,  too — and  their 
desire  for  a  hot  drink  with  breakfast  may 
be  as  great  as  yours. 

There’s  complete  satisfaction  in  Postum, 
and  safety  alike  for  young  and  old.  Postum 
is  a  pure  cereal  beverage.  It  is  coffee-like 
in  color  and  flavor  but  free  from  any  element 
that  can  harm.  Thousands  who  are  now  say¬ 
ing  “No”  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the 
children,  as  a  safeguard  against  coffee-ills, 
have  found  better  comfort  and  better  health, 
in  Postum. 

Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in  two  forms: 
Instant  Postum  (in  tins)  prepared  instantly 
in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages)  for  those  who 
prefer  the  flavor  brought  out  by  boiling  fully 
20  minutes.  The  cost  of  either  is  about 
one-half  cent  a  cup. 


Postum 


FOR  HEALTH 


“There’s  a  Reason 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


The  Sure  Money  Crop 

Lyman ’s  Genuine  Grimm  Alfalfa 


m 


>  I  For  more  than  18  years  I  have  been  developing  Grimm  Alfalfa 
j  from  the  strain  originally  imported  by  Wendelin  Grimm. 
I  guarantee  Lyman’s  Grimm  Alfalfa  to  be  99%  and  over, 
{  pure.  I  will  take  back  and  refund  on  any  of  this  seed  found 
Lma  to  contain  dodder,  quack  grass,  Canadian  thistles  or  sow 
mtHf  thistles.  Affidavit  of  genuineness  with  every  order. 

TBilsillpflli  Lyman  s  Grimm  is  positively  the  hardiest  alfalfa  seed  obtainable, 
i  d  Resists  both  drought  and  cold — produces  immense  crops  year  after 

A.  B  LYMAN,  Introducer  year  without  replanting  A  SURE  MONEY  crop— 3  to  4  stands  each 
oi  Grimm  Alfalfa  year — leader  of  forage  crops. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  FREE  Sample! 

?OU  the  di*TeUnce  between  common  and  Lyman’s  Grimm  Alfalfa.  My  seed  is 
scarified  which  assures  highest  germination.  Write  today  for  booklet  and  FREE  sample. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Introducer  of  Grimm  Alfalfa 

2 SO  Water  Street  Excelsior,  Minnesota 


with  SOLVAY 


use 


There’s  no  years  of  waiting  when  you 

SOLVAY  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE. 

This  finely  ground,  PULVERIZED  Limestone 
makes  good  the  very  first  season  and  three  or 
four  years  thereafter.  Fields  must  be  sweet  to  give 
bumper  crops  and  SOLVAY  makes  them  sweet, 
—  brings  the  big  profits.  Economical,  safe,  non¬ 
caustic,  easy  to  handle,  in  100  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk. 
Place  your  order  early  for  prompt  shipment. 

Many  interesting  fads  are  in  the 
SOLV A  Y Lime  Book — free!  IV rite  today. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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A  Proposed  New  Stone  Picker 

Every  year  we  have  inquiries  about  a 
stone  picker;  some  machine  is  wanted 
that  will  pick  up  stones  and  save  the 
backache  and  sore  lingers  which  picking 
stones  by  hand  means.  Several  people 
have  sent  us  models  of  a  proposed  picker, 
but  they  were  either  not  strong  enough 
or  cost  too  much  for  the  average  farmer. 
Last  year  we  printed  a  picture  of  such  a 
machine  used  in  Central  Europe.  It 
seems  to  be  practical,  although  of  course 
we  could  not  tell  just  how  it  would  work. 

Our  readers  have  mentioned  many  de¬ 
vices  for  aiding  this  work.  In  one  case 
a  reader  who  worked  a  large  stony  farm 
took  a  discarded  steel  rail  from  a  rail¬ 
road,  fastened  a  team  at  each  end  and 
dragged  it  over  the  field.  This  acted 
roughly  to  push  the  stones  together  into 
piles,  from  which  they  were  later  thrown 
into  a  wagon  or  on  a  stoneboat.  Then 
some  farmers  have  sometimes  used  a  pair 
of  oyster  tongs ;  these  work  on  the 
principle  of  hooks  which  run  underground 
mud.  In  other  cases  home  tools  have 
been  made  on  the  principle  of  the  old- 
fashioned  weeder  or  hayrake ;  these  rake 
many  of  the  stones  together,  where  they 
may  be  picked  up. 

We  understand  that  a  new  machine  is 
now  coming  on  the  market  designed  to 
pick  up  the  stones  and  deliver  them  either 
into  a  hopper,  or,  if  power  is  supplied, 
into  a  wagon.  The  picture  of  the  model 
of  this  machine  is  shown  at  Fig.  270.  The 
theory  upon  which  this  works  is  that  at 
the  back  there  are  arranged  strong  teeth 
or  rakes,  arranged  much  like  the  common 
hayrake ;  these  scoop  up  the  stones ; 
then,  as  shown  in  picture,  a  set  of  four 
other  rakes  are  mounted  on  the  axle  of 
the  machine  and  revolve  forward  with 
the  wheel.  As  the  rakes  revolve  they  lift 
the  stones  from  the  main  rake  and  carry 
them  over  the  top  of  the  machine,  dump¬ 
ing  them  into  the  hopper  or  box  which 
rides  behind.  The  principle  upon  which 
this  works  is  thus  easy  to  understand, 
and  it  is  said  that  two  good  horses  can 
pull  this  machine  until  it  fills  a  five-bushel 
box  or  hopper.  With  a  strong  tractor  it 
would  be  possible  to  fix  up  an  elevator 
and  load  the  stones  direct  upon  the 
wagon.  It  is  proposed  to  make  several 
sizes ;  one  small  enough  to  work  in  garden 
culture  and  others  large  enough  to  require 
a  tractor  to  pull  them.  Such  a  machine 
would  probably  be  too  expensive  for  the 
average  farmer  to  use  for  stone-picking 
alone.  It  might  be  used  for  community 
purposes,  like  a  buzz-saw,  a  thrashing 
machine  or  a  stone-crusher,  but  it  can  be 
used  for  other  purposes  besides  picking 
up  stones.  The  picture  at  Fig.  271 
shows  the  machine  can  also  be  used  for 
fitting  the  land.  In  this  case  the  stone 
hopper  is  taken  off  and  a  roller  fastened 
behind.  The  rakes  originally  used  to 
pick  up  stones  will  then  serve  as  a  har¬ 
row.  tearing  up  the  ground,  while  the 
roller  following  will  smooth  and  fit  the 
land. 


hog 

fed, 

Our 

and 


crop  is  light.  This  is  a  corn  and 
section.  When  the  corn  is  soft,  it  is 
and  the  hog  turns  it  into  profit, 
hard  corn  tops  the  market.  Wheat 
oats  are  rotation  crops.  Clover  is  grown 
abundantly,  and  the  farmers  have  found 
it  often  pays  better  to  turn  under  a  field 
of  clover  for  fertilizer  than  to  harvest  the 
hay.  We  fatten  beef  cattle  from  the 
Western  plains.  Dairying  receives  more 
attention  of  late.  Potatoes  on  our  black 
dirt  seem  to  be  a  failure.  Practically 
no  attention  is  given  fruit  in  our  immedi- 
vicinity ;  we  buy  a  pound,  a  bushel  or  a 
barrel  of  apples.  One  Fall  and 
and  Spring  we  spent  in  New 
“Grandpa”  and  “Dawty.” 
children  learned  real  fruit.  .  Of  course, 
they  remained  loyal  to  Illinois,  as  I  pre¬ 
fer  they  should,  but  they  found^  new  ^hap- 
piness  in  the  orchards.  ’  ‘  ’ 

hills  of  the  Empire 


Winter 
York  with 
Then  our 


the  fields  and  the 
State.  The  little 


ning  and  Curing  of  Meats,”  issued  by 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

Can  meats  while  they  are  fresh. 
Enough  time  should  be  allowed  for  the 
meat  to  cool  thoroughly  after  the  animal 
has  been  slaughtered.  Cut  the  meat  into 
convenient-sized  pieces  for  packing  into 
the  jars.  Pack  the  raw  meat  into  steril¬ 
ized  jars,  fill  jars  to  within  one  inch  of 
the  top,  add  a  level  teaspoon  of  salt,  to  a 
quart  jar,  and  place  the  jar  ring.  Fill 
jar  to  within  one-half  inch  of  top  with 
boiling  water  and  partly  seal  (water  may 
be  omitted  if  you  desire).  Process  for 
the  length  of  time  given  below  for  the 
particular  type  of  outfit  used.  In  boil¬ 
ing  water  wash  boilers,  etc.,  three  hours, 
water  Seal  eanner  two  hours.  Steam 
pressure  eanner  at  10  lbs.  pressure  one 
hour.  This  recipe  may  be  used  for  can¬ 
ning  beef,  pork,  mutton,  lamb  or  veal. 

Roast  Meats. — Select  a  piece  of  meat 
for  roasting,  trim  and  wipe  with  a  damp 
cloth.  Have  a  pan  ready  with  some  hot 
grease  in  it.  Put  in  the  meat  and  sear 
quickly  on  all  sides  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  the  meat  juices  while  cooking.  Sprin¬ 
kle  with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste;  add 


.1  Xeio  Style  of  Stone  Picker.  Fig.  .i'O 


brooks  of  Illinois  are  run  underground 
through  tiles,  and  plowing  goes  on  above 
them,  so  we  have  no  fish  streams  near  at 
hand.  Our  little  lad  was  delighted  to 
trudge  off  with  his  grandfather  to  fish  in 
the  Ashokau  Reservoir,  and  it  is  the 
more  touching  as  fishing  days  for  that 
grandfather  are  now  ended.  A.  n.  G. 

Warren  Co.,  Ill. 


some  boiling  water  to  the  grease 
pan  and  roast  until  the  meat  is 


The  Home-canning  of  Meat 

Any  housewife  who  has  become  profi¬ 
cient  in  the  canning  of  vegetables  should 
be  able  to  can  meat  without  difficulty. 
The  canning  outfit  with  which  she  is 


Illinois  Notes 

I  have  lived  in  Illinois  15  years.  We 
me  in  the  military  tract — the  corn  belt. 

1  like  the  people  and  the  climate,  and 
farming  here  is  comparatively  easy.  Our 
neighbors  are  energetic  and  prosperous, 
hut  Work  as  an  Eastern  farmer  knows  it 
is  a  stranger  to  them.  The  fields  are 
level  and  smooth,  and  we  use  riding  im¬ 
plements.  The  oldest  families  here  came 
from  Kentucky.  We  have  a  number  of 
Pennsylvania  folks,  some  Canadian  and 
<ome  Swedish  people.  Many  came  first  as 
young  men  to  work,  then  they  rented 
farms  and  later  bought.  In  these  days 
of  $800  land,  though,  it  is  difficult  to  buy. 
Taxes  in  the  country  are  $1.25  on  first- 
class  land.  Near  the  small  villages  the 
taxes  are  $2  per  acre,  and  if  you  are 
fortunate  or  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
near  a  high  school  village,  you  may  have 
to  pav  $5  an  acre.  Good  farms  adjoining 
a  city  of  25,000  population  pay  $S  and 
810  an  acre  tax.  Taking  one  year  with 
another,  a  reliable  renter  hesitates  to 
buv  more  than  $10  per  acre  cash  rent. 

Our  Winters  are  seldom  severe,  and 
last  Winter  was  unusually  mild.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  hard  on  the  Avheat.  Not 
enough  snow  fell  to  keep  the  ground  cov¬ 
ered.  and  rains  froze  on  the  fields.  This 
Spring,  when  the  thaws  came,  there  were 
also  heavy  winds  that  further  loosened 
and  lifted  the  wheat  roots.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  replanted.  We  have  70  acres  in  wheat, 
and  we  let  it  stand,  sowing  clover  over  it 
the  last  of  March.  The  clover  will  prob¬ 
ably  make  a  better  growth  if  the  wheat 
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Soup  Stock.  (New  Jersey  Bulletin).— 
Strip  off  the  fat  and  meat  from  25  lbs. 
of  beef  hocks,  joints  and  bones  conta.n- 
ing  marrow.  Reserve  meat  and  fat  for 
other  uses.  Crack  bones  with  a  cleaver 
or  hatchet  and  place  them  in  a  large 
kettle  containing  five  gallons  of  water. 
Simmer  six  or  seven  hours.  Remove 
bones;  skim  off  all  fat  and  salt  to  taste. 
While  hot  pour  into  sterilized  jars,  place 
rubber  and  lid,  partially  seal  and  process 
for  two  hours  in  washboiler  outfit  or 
three-fourths  hour  at  10  lbs.  steam  pres¬ 
sure. 

Canned  Vegetable  Soup. — You  will 
need  10  gallons  water,  10  gallons  soup 
stock,  ]|).  diced  carrots,  2  lbs.  diced 
turnips,  2%  lbs.  diced  potatoes,  2  lbs. 
canned  or  fresh  corn,  1  lb.  canned  peas, 

1  lb.  canned  Lima  beans,  1  lb.  3  oz.  rice. 

2  lbs.  canned  tomatoes,  14  lb.  salt  and 
1%  oz.  white  pepper.  Pour  the  10  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  in  a  kettle,  add  the  car¬ 
rots  and  turnips  and  cook  30  minutes. 
Add  the  rest  of  the  vegetables,  not  canned, 
and  cook  20  minutes  more.  Add  the  rest 
of  the  ingredients  and  bring  to  a  brisk 
boil.  Fill  into  cans  while  hot.  Process 
50  minutes  at  10  lbs.  steam  pressure  or 
two  hours  in  wash-boiler  outfit. 

MRS.  F.  WILLIAM  STILLMAN. 


In  the 
nicely 

browned  ami  cooked  sufficiently  not  to  be 
red  in  the  center.  Slice  and  pack  in  jars 
to  within  one  inch  of  top  of  jar.  Add 
boiling  water  to  the  gravy  in  the  roast¬ 
ing  pan  and  pour  over  the  meat  until  it 
is  covered  but  the  jar  not  entirely  full. 
Process  for  00  minutes  at  15  lbs.  steam 
pressure,  or  according  to  the  above  table 
for  other  outfits. 

Hungarian  Goulash. — You  will  need  2 
lbs.  meat,  two  ounces  fat,  two  onions 
(chopped  fine),  one  carrot  (finely  sliced), 
one  stalk  of  celery  cut  in  small  pieces, 
one  pint  tomatoes,  one  bay  leaf,  six  whole 


most  familiar  will  be  the  best  one  for  her 
to  use,  but  where  possible  a  steam  pres¬ 
sure  eanner  will  prove  the  easiest  to  han¬ 
dle.  They  are  not  overly  expensive,  and 
the  saving  in  time  and  fuel  in  canning 
makes  them  especially  valuable.  .  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  canning  meat 
to  observe  absolute  cleanliness  in  han¬ 
dling  the  meat,  and  to  use  only,  such 
products  as  come  from  healthy  animals, 
butchered  and  prepared  in  a  sanitary 
manner.  ,  _  . 

Any  type  of  jar  that  can  be  sealed  air¬ 
tight  may  be  used.  This  will  not  mean 
that  new  jars  must  be  purchased,,  for 
meats  are  usually  canned  in  the  Winter 
when  the  empty  fruit  and  vegetable  jars 
may  be  utilized. 

Meat  may  be  put  in  jar  raw,  or  it  may 
be  roasted,  broiled  or  stewed  and  sea¬ 
soned  before  canning.  Hams,  rounds 
and  shoulders  may  be  roasted  ;  the  neck, 
flank  and  other  cheaper  cuts  may  be  used 
for  stews  or  Hungarian  goulash ;  the 
head  should  be  used  for  soup  stock,  or 
as  in  the  case  of  a  young  calf,  it  should 
be  made  into  mock  turtle  soup.  The 
liver  can  be  sliced  and  fried  with  onions 
and  canned.  All  bones,  both  raw  and 
cooked,  can  be  used  in  making  soujl 
stock.  Our  favorite  recipe  is  the  follow¬ 
ing.  taken  from  a  bulletin.  “Home  Can- 
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Repelling  Crows 

If  your  readers  will  follow  my  rule  for 
crows  they  will  not  have  to  resort  to 
twine  or  paper,  which  does  not  do  much 
good  anyway.  I  have  grown  corn  in 
large  quantities  for  many  years,  and  this 
is  my  way :  Tar  the  corn  very  lightly 
by  dampening  it  with  hot  water  and  stir¬ 
ring  in  gas  tar,  not  too  thick.  When  it. 
is  mixed  so  each  kernel  is  about  half 
covered  with  tar,  put  in  a  teaspoonful  of 
Paris  green  to  each  peck  of  seed,  and 
continue  stirring  until  each  kernel  is 
fully  covered.  If  not  too  much  tar  is 
used,  it  can  be  dried  in  the  sun  in  a  day 
or  two  so  it.  will  work  in  a  machine. 
No  fear  of  killing  crows.  They  are  too 
wise.  They  will  sample  a  few  kernels 
and  quit  that  field  for  good. 

Massachusetts.  edw.  s.  ki  lts. 


Crows  and  Tarred  Corn 

I  note  what  you  say  in  regard  to  tar¬ 
ring  corn  to  prevent  crows  pulling  on 
page  580.  You  say  it  does  not  work  well 
in  a  planter.  I  should  not  expect  it  to 
if  if  were  dusted  with  anything.  Our 
method  is  to  use  a  liberal  tablespoonful 
to  a  peck  of  shelled  corn.  First  winnow 
the  corn  to  get  rid  of  all  chaff,  then  put 
in  a  convenient-sized  box  and  add  the 
tablespoonful  of  tar,  mixing  it  thoroughly 
with  a  wooden  paddle.  If  the  corn  does 
not  appear  black  enough,  add  more.  Then 
spread  this  corn  thinly  in  shallow  boxes 
and  set  in  the  sun  to  dry,  stirring  once 
or  twice  a  day.  It  won’t  take  longer 
than  two  days.  After  drying  this  corn  it 
will  pass  readily  through  a  hand  or  horse 
planter.  I  have  never -seen  any  delayed 
germination  due  to  use  of  tar.  We  plant 
10  to  14  acres  of  tarred  corn  annually, 
both  with  hand  and  horse  planter.  There 
is  one  point  to  be  cautious  of ;  don’t  use 
so  much  tar  as  wholly  to  blacken  the  ker¬ 
nels,  as  it  fakes  too  long  to  dry  it.  and  if 
damp  weather  occurs  just  before  planting 
is  apt  to  stick  together. 

I  agree  with  you  ;  one  year  our  tarred 
corn  was  pulled,  but  it  seems  the  particu¬ 
lar  crows  were  the  so-called  “Southern 
tar-heels”  that  care  little  whether  corn  is 
tarred  or  not.  This  happened  only  once 
in  35  years,  so  I  would  take  my  chances 
on  the  tar.  it.  J. 

Connecticut. 


cloves,  six  peppercorns,  one  blade  mace, 
one  pinch  of  thyme,  one  tablespoon  finely 
chopped  parsley,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  paprika  to  taste  and  a  little  flour. 
Cut  meat  into  one-inch  squares  and  sprin¬ 
kle  with  flour,  salt  and  pepper.  Melt  fat 
in  frying  pan,  add  onions,  carrot  and 
celery  and  brown  lightly  ;  add  meat  and 
brown,  but  do  not  scorch.  When  browned 
put  into  a  stewpan  and  add  tomatoes  and 
spices,  the  latter  tied  in  a  little  cheese¬ 
cloth  bag.  Cover  with  water  and  sim¬ 
mer  45  minutes.  Remove  spices  and  add 
salt,  pepper  and  paprika  to  taste,  and 
add  the  parsley.  Fill  in  sterilized  jars 
and  process  as  for  roast  meats. 

Canned  Roast  Chicken. — Prepare  the 
chickens  for  roasting.  Place  giblets  in  a 
saucepan  and  cook  slowly  while  the 
chickens  are  roasting.  For  each  chicken 
two  slices  of  bacon  and  place  under 
chickens  in  the  roasting  pan.  Cover 
bottom  of  the  pans  with  water  in 
which  a  little  salt  has  been  dissolved. 
Roast  in  hot  oven  one  to  1%  hours.  Re¬ 
move  bones  from  the  chickens ;  pack  meat 
in  jars  to  within  one  inch  of  the.  top. 
Make  a  gravy  of  the  grease  and  liquid 
in  the  pans;  add  giblets,  cut  in.  small 
pieces,  and  pour  over  the  meat  m  the 
jars,  and  process  as  for  other  roast 
meats. 


Some  Cheap  Paints 

Referring  to  article  on  page  3G4,  asking 
any  reader  about  using  crude  oil  for  stain¬ 
ing  buildings,  it  answers  the  purpose  very 
well  for  a  few  years.  For  staining  use 
about  one  tablespoon  of  Japan  dryer  to 
one  gallon  of  crude  oil,  and  whatever 
color  desired,  but  do  not  make  it  as  thick 
and  heavy  as  paint  is,  and  apply  two 
coats.  That  is  far  better  than  creosote, 
as  creosote  wears  off  from  shingles.  They 
get  punky  and  soon  decay,  and  if  you 
want  to  paint  the  building  after  once  creo¬ 
sote  has  been  used,  it  will  never  stay  on, 
whereas  you  can  paint  any  time  after 
using  crude  oil.  That  is  a  cheap  way  of 
painting  buildings.  Here  is  another  recipe 
that  will  cost  very  little.  I  used  it  once 
on  my  old  farm  buildings,  until  I  could 
afford  to  buy  lead  and  iinseed  oil:  Get 
some  lime  and  plaster  of  Paris.  Slake 
lime  first,  and  to  a  10-qt.  pail  add  1  lb. 
of  melted  glue.  Pour  that  into  the.  lime 
while  hot;  then  add  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  plaster  to  the  lime  and  glue. 
Stir  well  and  thin  down  so  it  will  spread 
easily,  as  paint  will.  That  makes  a  very 
white  job,  and  will  last  at  least  three 
years.  If  you  wish  to  have  a  different 
color,  you  can  add  in  the  required  colors 
to  suit,  but  use  them  dry  and.  not  ground 
in  oil. 

Here  is  another  one:  Get  good  cow’s- 
milk  and  stir  in  cement  enough  to  have 
it  as  heavy  as  paint,  put  in  the  colors  to 
suit,  and  stir  it  up  every  few  minutes 
while  using,  and  you  will  have  a  paint 
that  will  last  a  few  years.  As  prices  on 
lead  and  oil  are  very  high  again,  I  suggest 
these  receipts  to  anyone  who  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  paint.  I’ve  been  in  the  paint¬ 
ing  business  for  42  years,  and  know  the 
tricks  in  the  trade.  Some  paints  that  are 
used  nowadays  are  not  worth  using,  as 
they  peel  off  in  less  than  two  years. 

Connecticut.  A  L. 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

retig  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Writ*  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Iflxed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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The  Farrell  Hoist 


for  unloading  hay  with  Gas  Engine.  C'an  be  operated 
from  load.  Has  quick  return  drum  and  band  brake. 
Price  right.  For  Circular  address  . 

JOHN  FARRELL  &  SON,  Newton,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 


TOWNSEND’S  WIRE  STRETCHER 

For  stretching  plain,  twisted  and  barbed  wire,  and 
an  exceptional  tool  for  stretching  woven  wire.  The 
only  successful  one-man  wire  stretcher  made.  Grips 
like  a  vise;  won’t  slip;  and  loosens  itself  immediately 
when  released.  The  person  stretching  the  wire  can 
also  nail  it  to  the  post  without  assistance.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  direct.  Manufactured  for  30 
years  by  F.  J.  TOWNSEND,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


U.S.  ARMY’S" 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


Just  give  size  and  we  will  send 
you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications. 

Made  on  the  Munson  last.c  * 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea¬ 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather^ 
soles.  Dirt,  water 
acid  proof.  Pay. 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 

Money  back  if 
not  pleased.  — 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept.  A 

829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y« 


Sizes 
5'A  to  12 

YOU  SAVE  $2 


HAY  PRESSES 
THE  BEST 


full  line  or  box  and  power  presses 

w»rre  ro«  mjcripttvt  caialococ  and  mucxs 

J.  A.  SPENCER  FDY.  am  MACH. WORKS 

nor  me 

DWIGHT  ILLINOIS 


Limestone  Pulverizers 

Sold  through  your  local 
fordson  dealer;  sweep¬ 
ing  reductions  in  price. 
Write  for  free  catalogue. 

O.IB.WISE  PULVERIZER  CO. 
Knoxville,  Tenn, 


PRINTING 

1000  Letter  Heads . $3.50 

1000  Bill  Heads . $3.00 

1000  Envelopes . $3.00 

1000  Business  Cards. . .  $3.00 

CASH  WITH  ORDER 
Other  ‘Prices  and  Samples  Upon  application 
MONEY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

Hastings  Brothers  Co. 

SALISBURY,  MO. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Crop  for  Quack-infested  Land 

I  have  a  piece  of  land,  plowed  last  Fall, 
which  is  full  of  quack  grass.  Do  you  ad¬ 
vise  keeping  it  well  harrowed  till  June 
and  then  sowing  to  oats  and  peas,  or 
will  it  be  better  sowed  with  buckwheat? 

Bovina,  N.  Y.  e.  r.  m. 

Buckwheat  is  the  better  crop  for  such 
work.  It  will  make  a  quick,  rank  growth, 
and  will  smother  out  the  quack  grass,  if 
anything  can  do  it.  We  never  had  much 
success  with  oats  and  peas  planted  in 
June.  That  is  usually  too  late  for  best 
results  with  either  crop.  A  thick  seed¬ 
ing  with  buckwheat  will  be  more  satis¬ 
factory. 


More  About  Poison  Ivy 

May  I  add  a  -  warning  to  your  advice 
about  exterminating  poison  ivy,  page 
586?  _  The  greatest  caution  should  be 
exercised  in  burning  this  pest,  as  the 
smoke  or  fumes  affect  the  eyes  in  such 
a  way  as  to  constitute  the  worst  form  of 
“poisoning.”  Never  burn  even  a  scrap 
indoors,  either  in  the  stove  or  the  fire¬ 
place.  I  once  suffered  a  week  of  agoniz¬ 
ing  semi-blindness  from  this  cause,  and  I 
know.  In  another  case,  where  an  old 
apple  tree,  infested  with  ivy,  was  used 
for  firewood,  a  whole  family  was  disabled. 
If  burned  in  the  open,  avoid  the  smoke 
with  its  subtle  exhalation  as  you  would 
TNT.  The  vines  are  sometimes  disposed 
of  by  laying  them  on  top  of  a  stone  wall 
or  stone  heap,  where  they  dry  out  and  lose 
their  dangerous  properties. 

The  “profuse  bathing  with  strong  soap¬ 
suds  of  laundry  soap  as  hot  as  can  be 
borne”  is  most  effective,  if  used  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  measure  immediately  after  ex¬ 
posure.  Last  year  my  boy,  who  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  poison,  had  a  job  which 
brought  him  into  close  contact  -with  a 
thicket  of  ivy.  The  moment  he  came  in 
I  scrubbed  his  face  and'  neck,  hands  and 
arms  with  the  hot  suds,  and  he  never 
developed  a  blister.  r.  f.  d. 


Repellant  for  Squirrels 

I  should  like  to  get  some  advice  on 
planting  walnuts.  I  have  planted  a  good 
many,  but  the  squirrels  get  most  of  them. 
I  thought  that  tar  might  do,  but  am  not 
certain  about  it.  c.  H.  E. 

Casnovia,  Mich. 

If  you  used  tar  you  might  be  successful 
one  year  and  have  all  the  seeds  killed  the 
next.  In  a  wet  year  tar  compounds  are 
dangerous  iu  the  neighborhood  of  seeds, 
and  one  never  can  tell  in  advance  whether 
the  year  will  be  wet  or  not.  Why  not 
try  a  little  tobacco  dust?  Scatter  a 
spoonful  or  two  over  the  surface  just 
above  the  seed  and  scratch  a  little  of  it 
in.  The  tobacco  dust  will  act  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  addition.  h.  b.  t. 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 


Organized  Co-operation 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


More  About  Hairy  Vetch 

S.  Y\  .  P.  asks  about  Ilairy  vetch  for 
pasture  or  forage  to  'be  sown  in  the 
Spring,  on  page  555,  and  the  answer  is 
that  it  should  be  sown  in  the  Fall  This 
is  not  the  way  we  raise  it  for  fodder  in 
TSorthern  New  York.  I  sow  it  at  the 
l  atf  2f  ?  10.  lbs.  per  acre  in  the  oats, 

and  find  that  it  will  furnish  about  one 
ton  of  good  hay  in  addition  to  the  other 
My—J  unothy  and  clover.  I  only  sow  it 
in  the  F  all  when  it  is  to  make  seed.  Then 
I  mix  it  with  rye  and  cut  the  two  to¬ 
gether  with  a  binder. 

We  use  it  here  in  Northern  New  York 
as  hay  insurance.  When  the  clover  kills 
out,  the  vetch  is  right  there.  Likewise, 
v  hen  it  is  unfavorable  in  the  Spring  and 
early  Summer  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  a 
stand  of  clover,  the  vetch,  having  large 
seeds,  will  make  a  stand.  The  last  ad¬ 
vantage  over  other  legumes  is  that  it  does 
not  require  much  lime.  I  have  now  a 
piece  of  20  acres  sown  last  Spring.  The 
land  is  very  sandy,  and  clover  does  poorly 
on  it.  This  is  just  the  sort  of  land  that 
the  vetch  does  well  on.  The  hay  is  itself 
'  ery  fine,  and  better  than  Alfalfa,  pound 
tor  pound.  I  have  never  pastured  it,  but 
should  think  it  would  furnish  good  pas¬ 
ture.  I  have  some  sweet  clover  in  the  20- 
acre  piece  mentioned  above,  and  intend  to 
PasTre  i,fc  after  the  first  crop  of  hay  is 
otr  but  the  pasture  wilL  be  Siveet  clover, 
not  vetch.  I  should  not  pasture  it  in  the 
t  a  ulm  ess  growth  were  pretty  rank. 

jat  case  5t  tends  to  seed  in  the  Fall 
and  die  out,  and  hence  a  little  pasturing 
would  be  good  for  it.  a.  h.  de  graff. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Storing  Chinese  Cabbage 

Can  you  advise  me  as  to  the  proper 
care  and  storage  of  pe-tsai,  or  Chinese 
cabbage,  for  late  Fall  and  Winter  mar¬ 
keting.’'  E.  H  T 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

Chinese  pe-tsai  should  be  sown  in  rows 
2  tt.  apart  about  July  15.  When  thev 
come  up  let  the  strongest  plants  stand 
about  lo  m.  apart.  As  soon  as  the  frosts 
are  severe  pull  up  plants,  leaving  all  the 
earth  possible  on  roots,  and  store  in  a 
barn,_  cellar  or  hotbed  pits.  Keep  them 
freezing,  but  give  plenty  of  air  w  p 


A  Ford  Story  from  Texas 

What  bad  roads  and  low  speed 
taught  this  hustling  salesman 

A  SALESMAN  in  Greenville,  Texas,  travels  for  one 
of  the  big  tire  companies.  In  much  of  his  territory 
the  roads  are  unusually  poor.  Occasionally  he  must 
travel  for  miles  in  low  speed.  He  used  to  burn  out  a 
bearing  about  every  two  months. 

Every  eight  months  his  employers  found  it  necessary 
to  replace  his  used  Ford  with  a  new  one. 

In  1921  another  new  Ford  roadster  was  given  him. 

Then  this  salesman  began  to  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“E.” 

“E”  won — as  usual. 

After  one  year  with  “E,”  he  reports:  The  car  has  run 
appi  oximately  26,000  miles.  Not  a  single  bearing  has 
been  replaced.  Not  a  single  spark  plug  has  been  re¬ 
moved. 

And  the  cost  of  lubrication  has  been  cut  to  a  third  of 
what  it  was  on  his  former  car. 


i.i 


The  unusual  growth  in  the  use  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
E  throughout  the  whole  country  means  only  one 
thing:  The  proof  of  the  oil  is  the  using! 

W  hile  your  engine  is  warm, draw  off  your  old  oil  and  re¬ 
fill  with  the  proper  amount  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E.” 

Send  today  to  our  nearest  branch — or  ask  your 
dealer— for  the  booklet,  “Your  Ford — Four  Economies 
in  its  Operation.” 

For  the  differential  of  Ford  cars 
use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “CC”  or 
Mobilubricant  as  specified  by  the 
Chart  of  Recommendations. 


Tractor  Lubrication 

The  correct  engine  lubricant  for  the 
FORDSON  TRACTOR  is  Gargoyle  Mo¬ 
biloil  “BB”  in  summer  and  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  A”  in  winter.  The  correct  oil 
for  all  other  tractors  is  specified  in  our 
Chart.  Ask  for  it  at  your  dealer’s. 


Address  our  nearest  branch 

New  York  Boston 

( Main  Office')  Detroit 

Philadelphia  Minneapolis 

Indianapolis  Des  Moines 

Milwaukee  Rochester 

Buffalo 
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New  England  Notes 


Orchard  Planting. — Although  no  one 
can  say  that  anything  like  an  orchard 
boom  has  developed  in  New  England,  it 
is  true  that  more  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  than  for 
several  years.  Planting  is  being  done  in 
a  more  systematic  way  than  ever  before, 
and  amateurs  are  planting  rather  more 
freely  than  commercial  growers.  The 
bulletin  on  apple  growing  issued  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  met  with  a 
tremendous  demand,  and  much  valuable 
literature  is  being  put  out  by  , the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  Amherst.  After  mak¬ 
ing  a  long  and  careful  investigation  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  recommended  a  list  of  apple 
varieties  for  planting  in  this  section.  This 
list  is  as  follows,  in  the  order  of  ripening: 
Oldenburg,  Gravenstefn,  Wealthy,  Meln- 
tosh,  Delicious,  Wagener.  Baldwin.  For 
certain  sections  where  they  thrive  par¬ 
ticularly  well  Yellow  Transparent,  Red 
Astraehan,  Williams,  Rhode  Island 
Greening  and  Northern  Spy  may  be 
added.  All  these  varieties  have  been 
tested  and  shown  to  be  well  adapted  to 
conditions  as  found  in  New  England. 
The  list  is  a  good  one  for  amateurs  as 
well  as  commercial  growers,  but  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  those  which  come 
later  than  Wealthy,  so  that  there  may 
be  a  good  supply  for  Winter  storage. 

Distance  Between  Trees. — Formerly 
40  ft.  was  considered  to  be  about  the 
right  distance  between  trees  in  apple  or¬ 
chards,  and  closer  planting  was  some¬ 
times  made.  The  tendency  now  is  in  the 
opposite  direction,  especially  in  orchards 
where  a  great  amount  of  work  cannot  be 
done.  Many  growers  have  come  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  50  ft.  is  a  much  better  distance 
than  40.  Prof.  R.  A.  Van  Meter  ex¬ 
presses  the  belief  that  the  danger  of  in¬ 
juring  orchards  by  leaving  fillers  too  long 
has  been  exaggerated  .  I  myself  think  it 
has  been  more  theorizing  on  this  subject 
than  reports  of  actual  damage.  Most 
growers,  as  Prof.  Van  Meter  points  out, 
find  no  great  difficulty  in  overcoming  any 
tender  feelings  they  may  have  for  the 
fillers  when  their  removal  is  necessary  as 
a  matter  of  orchard  policy.  Wealthy  and 
Wagener  just  naturally  bring  about  then- 
own  expulsion  by  producing  very  small 
apples  as  they  grow  older,  although  they 
stand  up  better  if  kept  heavily  pruned 
than  if  allowed  to  grow  freely. 

Rome  Beauty. — I  have  been  asked 
about  the  value  of  Rome  Beauty  for 
planting  in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Fred  A. 
•Smith  of  the  Essex  County  School  at 
ilathorn,  Mass.,  who  has  had  much  ex¬ 
perience  in  fruit  growing,  recently  wrote 
me :  ‘‘I  have  grown  and  fruited  Rome 

Beauty  in  this  latitude.  I  have  also 
grown  the  improved  form  called  Ensee. 
Both  variety  and  variation  succeeded  well 
with  me.  They  were  grown  on  a  warm, 
moderately  heavy,  gravely  loam,  with  a 
decided  south  exposure.  I  set  the  variety 
with  some  hesitation,  knowing  that  it 
ordinarily  succeeds  wonderfully  at  its 
point  of  origin  in  Eastern  Ohio,  but  not 
knowing  what  it  would  do  here.  I  found, 
however,  that  even  in  this  more  northern 
latitude  it  is  a  beautiful  and  striking 
apple.  It  is  very  valuable  as  a  table  or 
dessert  fruit,  and  certainly  adds  some¬ 
thing  to  our  list  of  admirable  Winter 
sorts.  I  consider  it  superior  to  the  aver¬ 
age  run  of  Baldwins.  I  have  not  exper¬ 
ienced  the  slightest  difficulty  with  hardi¬ 
ness  so  far  as  Rome  Beauty  is  concerned, 
but  would  recommend  it  more  as  a  spe¬ 
cialist’s  or  amateur’s  apple  than  as  a 
general  orchard  variety.’ 

Scar. — Apple  growers  who  have  planted 
McIntosh  Red  in  large  numbers  have 
been  worried  .about  the  prevalence  of 
scab.  It  has  been  discovered,  however, 
that  scab  can  be  controlled  by  the  use  of 
lime-sulphur,  one  gallon  to  50  gallons  of 
water,  applied  first  about  a  week  before 
the  blossoms  reach  the  pink  stage.  An¬ 
other  application  should  be  given  when 
the  blossoms  reach  the  pink  stage  and  a 
third  after  the  petals  fall.  When  these 
three  sprays  are  followed  by  another  later 
in  the  Summer  scab  is  controlled  very 
effectively  even  in  wet  weather.  This  is 
the  plan  worked  out  by  Prof.  Krout,  and 
a  bulletin  giving  a  full  description  of  the 
method  can  be  obtained  from  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  Amherst. 

Wild  Flowers. — I  believe  that  farm¬ 
ers,  rural  school  teachers  and  other  per¬ 
sons  who  live  in  the  more  remote  parts 
of  the  country  should  co-operate  with  the 
efforts  being  made  to  prevent  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  our  native  wild  flowers.  Be¬ 
fore  the  automobile  began  to  turn  social 
conditions  topsy-turvy  there  was  little 
danger  that  the  Mayflowers,  Trilliums, 

1  lepaticas.  lady’s  slippers  and  other 
dainty  wild  plants  would  suffer  greatly 
except  near  the  large  cities.  Now.  when 
it  is  possible  to  penetrate  to  any  part  of 
the  country  with  ease  and  speed,  there  is 
no  haunt  of  the  wild  flowers  which  es¬ 
capes  a  visit.  The  average  motorist  is 
ruthless  in  the  way  he  gathers  the  flow¬ 
ers,  but  he  is  not  the  only  offender.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  country  children 
offering  bunches  of  the  most  delicate  wild 
flowers  for  sale.  These  flowers  are  of 
little  value  to  anyone,  because  they  wilt 
and  pass  in  a  few  hours,  and  their  com¬ 
plete  extermination  is  certain  if  they  are 
kept  picked,  because  many  of  them  are 
propagated  only  from  seed.  The  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  Native  New  Eng¬ 


land  Plants,  300  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Boston,  is  distributing  leaflets  containing 
much  information  about  the  wild  flowers 
which  will  be  sent  without  charge,  and 
which  are  designed  especially  for  teach¬ 
ers,  school  children,  motorists  and 
campers. 

Bee  Work.— It  is  a  matter  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
voted  to  increase  the  appropriation  for 
bee  work,  which  has  been  sadly  neglected 
the  past  few  years.  An  extra  inspector 
will  be  put  on  this  season,  and  the  east- 


c-eive  attention.  Amateur  beekeepers  will 
also  be  interested  in  a  two-day  Summer 
school,  to  be  held  near  Northampton, 
probably  in  August.  The  federated 
Massachusetts  Beekeepers’  Association  is 
largely  controlled  by  two  very  active  and 
wideawake  women  who  are  doing  much 
to  further  the  interests  of  bee  keepers  in 
the  State.  They  are  Miss  Josephine 
Moss  of  South  Lancaster.  Mass.,  presi¬ 
dent.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Wiles  of 
Ilingham,  secretary.  The  association  is 
urging  beekeepers  to  investigate  the  new 
type  of  wire  foundation  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  last  year  for  the  .  first  time.  This 
foundation  does  away  with  sagging  and 
completely  fills  the  frames,  thus  obviating 
the  making  of  drone  cells  at  the  bottom 
bar.  Caution  is  urged  in  the  use  of  the 
new  antiseptic  which  is  being  offered 
for  the  treatment  of  foul  brood  combs. 
It  may  prove  to  be  very  valuable,  but 


should  be  tested  before  widely  employed. 

A  Talk  About  Roses. — I  have  been 
surprised  at  the  interest  in  garden  roses 
which  is  indicated  by  the  letters  I  have 
received  since  naming  some  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  which  have  proved  successful  in  my 
garden.  I  have  been  asked  in  particular 
about  the  Baby  Ramblers,  with  which 
many  amateurs  apparently  are  not 
familiar.  Most  of  the  varieties  are  en¬ 
tirely  hardy,  and  are  very  useful  for 
making  beds,  blooming  as  they  do  practi¬ 
cally  all  Summer.  The  flowers  resemble 
the  smaller  climbing  roses,  but  the  plants 
grow  only  one  or  two  feet  high.  There 
are  several  varieties  even  among  the  Hy¬ 
brid  Teas  which  can  be  depended  upon 
in  most  parts  of  New  England.  In  the 
last  issue  of  the  American  Rose  Annual 
Dr.  George  T.  Elliott,  living  in  East  Otis- 


field,  Me.,  gives  a  list  of  roses  which  he 
has  grown  successfully  in  that  climate. 
This  list  includes  Frau  Karl  Drusehki, 
Lieut.  Chaure,  Radiance,  Mrs.  Aaron 
Ward,  Mrs.  Wakefield  Christie  Miller, 
both  the  red  and  the  white  Killarneys, 
Mrs.  John  IJaing,  Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock. 
Duchess  of  Wellington.  George  C.  Waud 
and  Laurent  Carle.  This  is  a  very  good 
list  indeed.  I  would  add,  however,  Colum¬ 
bia,  General  MacArthur,  Caroline  Tes- 
tout,  Gruss  an  Teplitz.  Ophelia,  Hugh 
Dickson,  Lady  Alice  Stanley  and  Mme. 
Leon  Pain.  George  Arend  is  a  very  fine 
rose,  but  is  likely  to  mildew  near  the 
ocean.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
roses.  Mme.  Edouard  Ilerriott.  sometimes 
called  the  Daily  Mail  rose,  is  fairly  hardy 
and  worth  growing,  although  it  some¬ 
times  gets  the  black  spot  badly.  Mme. 
Butterfly  is  another  very  beautiful  new 
rose  worth  trying  out  in  New  England 
gardens.  Rose  growers  who  particularly 


like  fragrance  should  be  sure  to  plant 
Laurent  Carle  and  General  MacArthur. 

Frau  Karl  Drusehki  is  a  very  strong¬ 
growing  i*ose,  and  should  be  allowed  to 
throow  up  canes  five  or  six  feet  high  in¬ 
stead  of  being  pruned  hard  like  most 
varieties.  To  a  somewhat  lesser  extent 
this  also  holds  true  of  Hugh  Dickson. 
I  /os  Angeles,  a  wonderful  new  rose  from 
the  Pacific  coast  is  being  sold  very  widely 
in  New  England  and  is  exceedingly  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  is  not  recommended  for  those 
whose  purses  are  not  well  supplied,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  likely  to  suffer  from  black 
spot  and  be  destroyed.  Judging  from  my 
own  experience,  this  is  also  true  of  the 
remarkable  new  yellow  rose,  Souvenir  de 
Claudius  Pernet. 

I  think  that  the  new  hybrid  Rugosa 
rose  called  Grootendorst,  with  a  bloom 
almost  like  that  of  a  carnation,  will  prove 
very  popular  for  hedges  and  for  border 
planting.  This  rose  is  entirely  hardy  and 
blooms  practically  all  Summer,  its  only 
disadvantage  being  that  the  blossoms  take 
on  a  somewhat  purple  color  as  they  fade. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


The  Farmer’s  Wife  and  Her  Bees 

Last  Fall  we  put  away  our  three  colo¬ 
nies  of  bees,  very  carefully.  We  had  a 
feeling  of  great  admiration  and  respect 
for  them,  and  thought  they  deserved  all 
we  could  do  for  their  comfort.  Last  July 
we  had  found  the  hives  practically  empty 
of  honey,  for  the  clover  had  been  hit  by 
dry  weather,  and  the  Spring  season  cut 
very  short.  We  wondered  if  they  would 
be  able  to  get  enough  during  the  late 
Summer  to  put  them  through  the  Winter. 
But  the  hives  were  of  the  Jumbo  type, 
with  lots  of  room,  and  the  queens  had 
got  busy  when  the  Spring  flow  of  honey 
started,  and  there  were  bees  aplenty. 
So  when  Fall  came  and  the  young  were 
ready  to  work,  supplies  began  to  come 
in,  and  in  late  September  we  took  over 
a  hundred  pounds  of  exrtacted  honey 
from  the  three  colonies.  So  much  for 
big  hives.  Instead  of  getting  crowded 
and  sending  out  swarms  in  May  and 
June,  ours  had  settled  down  to  business 
and  raised  young  bees  for  the  Fall  rush. 
We  left  about  50  lbs.  of  honey  for  each 
hive  for  the  Winter,  and  put  box  “over¬ 
coats”  around  them  with  stuffing  of  dry 
leaves.  It  has  been  an  ideal  Winter  for 
them,  for  they  have  had  a  fly  at  least 
once  each  six  weeks.  When  we  have 
seen  them  dancing  about  in  the  warm 
sunshine  in  front  of  the  hives,  we  have 
felt  so  sorry  for  those  bees  who  are  put 
to  bed  in  a  cellar  and  do  not  see  the  sun 
till  Spring. 

Early  in  March  we  looked  into  the 
hives  and  found  things  in  very  good  con¬ 
dition,  with  supplies  at  hand.  But  then 
is  the  time  our  queens  should  begin  to 
prepare  for  the  early  honey  flow.  If  she 
is  to  have  young  bees  old  enough  to  go 
to  work  with  the  first  honey,  she  will 
have  to  go  to  laying  very  soon.  So  we 
put  a  super  on  each  hive  and  opening 
the  little  hole  in  the  lid  between  the  two, 
placed  over  it  an  inverted  jar  of  food. 
The  jar  is  a  quart  Mason  jar  containing 
a  syrup  of  two  parts  water  to  one  of 
honey,  the  lid  having  the  porcelain  part 
removed  and  the  metal  punctured  in  sev¬ 
eral  places  with  very  small  holes  so  the 
liquid  will  pass  through  very  slowly,  a 
drop  at  a  time.  The  bees  will  soon  find 
the  dripping  food  and  begin  to  carry-  it 
to  the  cells,  and  as  soon  as  the  word  is 
passed  on  to  the  queen  that  supplies  are 
coming  in  she  will  be  inspired  to  produce 
workers  to  take  care  of  these  supplies. 
That  will  mean  that  quite  early  we  will 
have  to  take  the  empty  jar  out  of  the 
super  and  put  in  its  place  frames  with 
empty  comb  or  starter,  for  with  the  com¬ 
ing  of  blood-root  and  Anemones  the  bees 
will  be  out  and  busy.  We  prefer  to  have 
our  honey  extracted  in  the  Fall,  and  put 
it  away  in  jars.  Then  we  have  the  empty 
comb  to  put  in,  and  so  save  the  little 
fellows  the  extra  work  of  making  comb. 
We  have  made  it  a  practice  of  having 
an  empty  super  on  the  hive  at  all  times 
in  the  honey  season,  and  this  with  the 
Jumbo  hives  we  hold  to  be  the  reason  why 
we  have  not  had  a  swarm  to  come  off  for 
four  years. 

It  is  all  so  simple  and  so  practical  for 
a  woman  to  do  that  we  wonder  why  more 
women  do  not  “keep  a  bee.”  Properly 
managed  there  is  no  necessity  for  chasing 
swarms  over  fences  and  into  treetops. 
Left  to  themselves  and  given  room,  the 
bees  will  take  care  of  providing  new 
queens  when  it  is  necessary,  without  the 
trouble  of  requeening.  A  judicious  use 
of  earbolized  cloths  will  prevent  the 
trouble  or  robber  bees  when  taking  honey. 
A  colony  of  real  Italian  bees,  properly 
housed  and  treated  with  reasonable  con¬ 
sideration.  as  you  would  a  cow  or  a  dog 
or  any  other  animal,  will  live  right  at 
your  back  door  in  peace  and  harmony 
with  the  family.  We  have  lived  so  with 
our  three  colonies  for  eight  years,  and 
two  little  ones  growing  up  in  the  family 
during  the  time.  “OHIO.” 


The  little  stern-wheel  steamboat  had 
just  stopped  at  a  small  Ohio  River  town 
to  put  off  freight,  and  among  the  deliv¬ 
eries  were  two  burros.  The  local  wharf- 
man.  checking  his  freight  manifest,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  puzzled.  He  would  look  at 
the  two  burros,  carefully  scrutinize  the 
manifest  once  more,  and  then  glance 
quizzically  over  the  pile  of  freight.  At 
last  one  of  the  clerks  on  the  boat,  notic¬ 
ing  his  actions,  called  out :  “Doesn’t 
everything  check  out  right,  Henry?” 
“Well,  not  exactly — no,”  said  Henry. 
“I  am  short  two  bureaus  and  over  two 
jackasses.” — Everybody’s  Magazine. 


Mme.  Caroline  Testout,  a  Dependable  Rose 


A  Bushel  of  Rhode  Island  Greenings 
orn  part  of  Massachusetts  will  again  re- 
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Day  by  Day  in  Every  Way 

FRICK  MACHINERY 

is  giving  better  service.  Beginning 
with  1853,  each  succeeding  year 
showed  improvements  in  design  and 
construction,  and  today,  as  always, 
the  name  “FRICK”  stands  for  every¬ 
thing  that  is  good,  sturdy  and  re¬ 
liable  in  Farm  Power  Machinery. 

Manufacturers  of  Gas  Tractors, 
Threshers,  Steam  Traction  and 
Portable  Engines  and  Saw-Mills  in 
sizes  to  suit  every  requirement. 

Details  and  Points  of  Merit 
are  found  in  our  new  catalog 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  W.  Main  Street,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


NOW 

‘125 


'SPRYWHEELi 

Cultivates,  mulches,  weeds,  hoes  and  hills ; 
with  attachment,  mows  lawns.  Simple  in 
construction— easy  to  operate.  Single  large 
drive  wheel — works  between  narrow  rows 
of  tallest  plants.  Permits  frequent  culti¬ 
vation,  increasing  yields.  Weighs  135  lbs. 

—  but  as  durable  as  large  tractor. 
Economical— one  gallon  of  gasoline  keeps 
SPRYWHEEL  going  all  day.  Easy 
starting.  Orders  received  now  filled 
promptly.  Literature  on  request. 


H.  C.  DODGE.  Inc. 

22-44-  Alger  Street,  Boston,  Mans. 

Good  business  for  local  agents. 

Write  for  territory. 

Also  manufacturers  of  D-LiaHT  Electrical 
Power  and  Lighting  Systems.  A  simple,  efficient 
and  dependable  electric  generating  plant. 
Light*  the  Home— Lighten*  the  Work. 


ALLIGATOR 

TRADE  MARK  RCO.U.S.  PAT.  orncc 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 


Buy  the  “Handy  Package* 

New!  Small  packages  of  time-tested  Alligator 
feteel  Belt  Lacing.  Easiest,  most  economical  and 
durable.  Used  by  farmers,  threshermen  and  farm 
machinery  manufacturers.  Makes  a  smooth,  per- 
manent  hinge  joint;  lengthens  belt  service-  Sold 
by  dealers  everywhere  for  every  farm  belt. 
flexible  STEEL  LACING  CO. 
46ol  Lexington  Street,  Chicago 


“Never 
Lets  Go" 


Saves  Time 


and  Money 


Roofing 


Buying  the  best 


is  greater  economy  today  than  ever  befon 
.  ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

rgls  from  Pure  rust  resisting  iron  am 
arv  stfeeim  fi«e  t0 t,lmes  longer  than  ordin 
irfl  ofitlR-  1{vls  ,Jy  far  the  most  econom 

,7/f/J00,  jln  Ye,ars  of  service,  you  can  buy.  (Ou 
llustrated  catalog  tells  you  -why— write  today  fo 
it.  We  also  make  stock  tanks.) 

Amencan  Iron  Roofing  Co,  Sla.  68  Middletown,  0 


\ 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Recharging  Battery  with  Lighting  Plant 

Is  there  any  possible  way  of  charging 
a  rundown  battery  from  a  Ford  car  with 
a  32-volt  light ing  plant?  j.  f. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 


Probably,  if  you  have  a  voltmeter. 
The  lighting  plant,  no  doubt,  has  a  set 
of  cells.  You  can  take  the  proper  voltage 
from  several  of  these,  or  if  only  a  gen¬ 
erator,  make  a  rheostat  and  pick  up  the 
proper  voltage  between  the  turns.  Better 
get  a  local  electrician  to  help  you,  and 
he  sure  to  reverse  the  polarity  when 
charging. 


Weak  Vinegar 

For  the  last  two  years  we  have  made 
our  cull  apples  into  cider,  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  vinegar.  The  best  we  can  get 
is  very  weak  vinegar.  We  use  the  old 
way ;  let  it  stand  in  a  warm  cellar.  Is 
there  any  way  we  can  help  this  along,  so 
as  to  get  the  four  per  cent  acid  test  re¬ 
quired  by  the  government?  We  have 
eight  or  nine  casks  in  various  stages  of 
strength ;  the  bung  has  been  removed 
and  a  bottle  put  in  the  hole.  Would  it 
be  practical  to  make  a  generator  now 
and  use  acid-forming  chemicals? 

Brattleboro,  Vt.  w.  l.  n. 

The  acid  in  the  vinegar,  if  a  normal 
fermentation  is  followed,  is  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  sugar  originally  present. 
Your  culls  were  too  low  in  sugar,  hence 
too  low  in  final  acid.  Probably  nothing 
can  be  done  now,  unless  you  care  to  try 
to  add  sugar  and  start  a  new  alcoholic 
fermentation,  and  follow  that  with  a 
new  acetic  fermentation.  The  success  of 
this  is  doubtful.  Unless  your  State  law 
forbids  the  addition  of  “anything”  to 
apple  juice  to  be  made  into  cider,  there  is 
no  reason  why  in  future  you  should  not 
increase  the  sugar  content  before  fer¬ 
mentation,  using  either  cane  or  starch 
sugar.  Neither  will  be  in  the  least  injuri¬ 
ous,  and  either,  or  both,  will  ferment, 
by  yeast,  into  alcohol,  which  in  its  turn 
will  he  changed  by  the  “mother  of  vine¬ 
gar”  into  acetic  acid. 


Lubricating  Oil  and  Axle  Grease  from 
Lard  and  Tallow 

Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  making 
lubricating  oil  for  mowing  machines,  etc., 
from  old  lard  and  tallow?  Also  for  mak¬ 
ing  axle  grease  from  strong  lard  and  from 
tallow.  I  presume  that  some  coal  oil  is 
used  in  the  old  greases  for  lubricating  oil 
and  that  some  rosin  is  used  in  the  old 
greases  for  making  axle  grease,  but  I  do 
not  know  the  proportions  or  how  best  to 
mix-  J.  B.  M. 

Mitchell,  Ind. 


The  lubricating  oil  is  stiffened  by  the 
heavier  petroleum  products  or  thinned  by 
the  lighter  ones,  and  the  axle  grease  is 
stiffened  by  rosin,  but  the  amounts,  in 
every  case,  to  be  added,  depend  on  the 
present  thickness  of  your  raw  materials, 
and  we  can  only  suggest  making  up  a  few 
small  lots  and  testing  after  standing  for 
a  few  days. 


Testing  Motor  Oil 

What  is  the  best  and  most  accurate 
way  to  test  the  oil  in  the  crank-case  of 
an  automobile  or  tractor  motor?  We  use 
a  good  many  gallons  of  oil  every  month, 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  throw  away  good 
oil.  neither  do  we  wish  to  damage  our 
motors  by  improper  lubrication.  Can  the 
worn-out  or  waste  oil  from  such  machines 
be  used  as  grease  to  make  soft  soap? 

Cassadaga,  N.  Y.  a.  b.  s. 

There  is  no  good,  quick  test.  Drain, 
filter  (an  old  felt  hat  works  well),  and 
blow  steam  through  it,  to  take  out  the 
gasoline.  Let  stand  and  use  again  after 
the  water  has  dropped  out.  It  can  posi¬ 
tively  not  he  used  for  soap,  soft  or  hard, 
as  it  has  nothing  to  take  up  the  alkali  in 
a  chemical  way,  although  it  will  mix  with 
alkaline  water  after  a.  fashion. 


Waterproofing  a  Slicker 

How  can  I  make  a  black  oil  slicker 
waterproof?  J.  R. 

Devon,  Conn. 

It  ought  to  be,  without  treatment,  but 
if  the  original  treatment  is  worn  out. 
your  ibest  hope  is  another  coat  of  boiled 
linseed  oil,  with  lots  of  time  to  dry. 


Repainting  Stage  Curtain 

We  have  a  good  curtain  which  we  are 
using  for  Boy  Scout  plavs.  The  canvas  is 
all  right,  but  has  been  unused  for  15  years 
and  when  moved  the  painting  comes  off 
like  powder.  What  can  we  do?  L.  t.  b. 


It  does  not  seem  likely  that  you  can 
do  anything.  The  chances  are  that  the 
original  paint  was  not  an  oil  paint  at  all. 
end  it  has  certainly  lost  all  its  binding 
power.  You  are  lucky  to  have  the  canvas 
after  15  years.  Better  clean  it  and  re¬ 
paint;  hut  this  will  also  be  more  or  less 
of  a  task. 


“What  does  the  professor  of  Greek 
get?”  “Oh,  about  $3,000  a  year-.”  “And 
the  football  coach?”  “About  $12,000  a 
year.”  “Quite  a  discrepancy.”  “Well, 
did  you  ever  hear  40,000  people  cheering 
a  Greek  recitation?” — Birmingham  Age- 
Ilerald. 


Greatness  Won 
By  Bigger  Value 

Overland  leadership  is  firmly  established 
in  public  confidence.  Whenever  auto¬ 
mobiles  are  compared  and  discussed,  the 
new  Overland  is  called  the  outshining 
value  in  its  field. 

No  other  car  near  Overland  price  has 
an  all-steel  body,  with  a  lustrous  baked- 
enamel  finish.  No  other  car  has  Triplex 
Springs  {patented) ,  which  yield  remark¬ 
able  riding  ease.  No  other  light  car 
duplicates  its  liberal  use  of  Timken  and 
New  Departure  bearings  in  its  axle  con¬ 
struction. 

The  new  Overland  is  better  looking. 
The  hood  is  higher.  Body  lines  are 
longer.  Seats  are  lower.  And  the  sturdy 
Overland  engine  is  faithful  and  econom¬ 
ical — giving  25  miles  and  more  to  the 
gallon  of  gasoline.  Drive  an  Overland 
and  realize  the  difference. 

WILLYS-OVERLAND,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys-Overland  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


cthe  New 


$525 


during 


SEDAN,  $860  ROADSTER,  $525  COUPE,  $795 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
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Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets)  , 

The  season  this  year  for  nearby  vege¬ 
tables  is  much  later  than  usual,  and  New 
Jersey  asparagus  was  received  for  the 
first  time  last  week.  The  small  amounts 
that  were  offered  sold  well.  Colossal  and 
Jumbos  bringing  GO  to  75c,  fancy  40  to 
55c,  and  culls  20  to  25c  per.  2-lb.  bunch. 
California  and  North  Carolina  asparagus 
season  is  a  little  longer  than  usual,  and 
offerings  from  these  States  were  also  in 
good  demand.  Rhubarb  is  now  coming 
in  in  fair  quantities  from  Pennsylvania 
and 'New  Jersey,  and  brought  8  to  5c  a 
bunch.  Scallions  have  got  down  to  about 
It*  a  bunch  basis  for  good  stock.  Norfolk 
spinach  sold  at  irregular  prices,  the  best 
bringing  all  the  way  from  $1.75  to  $2.50 
per  bbl.,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
market.  New  Jersey  spinach  held  fairly 
steady  at  25  to  50<-  per  %-bu.  basket. 
'Phe  potato  market  has  been  dull  and 
weak,  with  prices  easing  off  from  day  to 
day.  Receipts  of  old  potatoes  were  heavy, 
there  being  on  the  tracks  in  the  yards 
over  800  cars  (including  the  broken) 
most  of  week.  Pennsylvania  round  whites, 
bulk  per  cwt.,  ranged  $1.75  to  $2  on  May 
1.  a  drop  of  25  to  85c  during  the  week. 
Offerings  of  Florida  potatoes  were  limit¬ 
ed,  but  these,  too.  declined,  selling  at 
$7.75  to  $8.50  per  bbl.  for  No.  1’s,  and  $5 
to  $6  per  bbl.  for  No.  2’s.  The  total  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  country  to  May  1,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  United  States  Department 
nf  Agriculture,  was  1,090  carloads  of 
new  potatoes,  compared  with  2,762  car¬ 
loads  to  the  same  date  a  year  ago,  while 
shipments  of  old  potatoes  were  placed  at 
282,897  carloads,  compared  with  222,181 
carloads  last  year,  showing  an  increase  of 
10,000  carloads  in  the  movement  of  old 
potatoes  and  reflecting  the  short  crop  and 
late  season  of  the  new  crop  in  the  South. 
Southern  cabbage  weakened  on  account 
of  too  heavy  supplies,  dropping  50c  per 
bbl. -crate,  to  $4  to  $4.25  a  crate.  North 
Carolina  strawberries  have  been  coming 
in  a  little  more  freely,  and  although  they 
met  with  a  fair  demand,  prices  declined 
steadily,  Klondike®  selling  on  May  1 
mostly  at  25  to  80c  a  quart,  and  Mission¬ 
aries  25  to  27c  a  quart  for  good  quality 
berries.  Shipments  have  not  been  nearly 
as  heavy  so  far  this  season  as  last,  the 
generous  amounts  sent  from  Florida  be¬ 
ing  offset  by  a  decrease  from  Alabama, 
Louisiana  and  North  Carolina.  The  onion 
market  was  a  little  off  toward  the  last  of 
the  week,  old  dropping  25c  a  sack  and 
new  about  85c  a  crate.  York  State  yel¬ 
lows  bringing  $8.50  to  $4  a  sack  for  the 
bust,  and  Texas  new  $8  to  $8.40  perorate. 
New  Jersey  is  supplying  most  of  the  mod- 
cute  amount  of  sweet  potatoes  offered. 
Peas  are  coming  from  as  far  north  as 
South  Carolina,  but  eggplant,  peppers, 
cucumbers,  celery  and  tomatoes  are  still  a 
Florida  product. 

EC, OS  AND  POULTRY 

Total  egg  receipts  for  the  week  ending 
April  80  showed  some  increase  over  the 
amount  received  the  previous  week,  but 
they  were  about  25,000  cases  less  than  for 
(lie  same  period  a  year  ago.  Early  in  the 
week  eggs  eased  off  a  little,  as  the  demand 
was  only  moderate,  but  later  trading  was 
more  active  and  the  market  recovered, 
nearby  and  Western  extra  firsts  selling 
at  20c  and  firsts  at  27c  a  doz.  Southern 
firsts  held  about  steady  at  26  to  26%o 
a  dozen.  The  cold  storage  movement  did 
not  get  well  started  during  March,  and 
holdings  are  still  far  behind  those  of  a 
year  ago.  On  April  80  only  94,420  cases 
were  reported  to  be  on  hand  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  warehouses  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  Economics,  show¬ 
ing  a  gain  for  the  month  of  April  of  about 
90,000  cases  compared  with  a  gain  for 
the  same  period  a  year  ago  of  approxi¬ 
mately  174,000  cases.  Reports  from  Chi¬ 
cago  show  that  cold  storage  holdings  there 
are  about  one-half  as  large  as  last  year, 
and  Boston  and  New  York  reports  also 
show  a  big  decrease. 

There  were  no  important  changes  or 
outstanding  features  either  in  the  live  or 
dressed  poultry  market.  Offerings  of  live 
poultry  were  generally  moderate,  but  suf¬ 
ficient  to  take  good  care  of  the  trade,  and 
prices  held  steady.  Eat  heavy  fowl  sold 
up  to  80c.  and  fancy  White  Leghorns 
were  valued  at  26  to  27c  per  lb.  Spring 
broilers,  averaging  about  1%  lbs„  ranged 
52  to  60c  for  most  offerings,  a  few  fine 
lots  exceeding  these  prices.  Receipts  of 
dressed  poultry  showed  considerable  gains 
over  the  previous  week,  and  fowl  weak¬ 
ened  a  little,  fresh  killed,  barrel-packed 
stock,  dry-picked,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over, 
selling  for  29  to  80c,  the  preference  being 
for  the  4  to  5-lb.  size.  Nearby  fresh- 
killed  chickens  were  steadily  held  at  81 
to  82c  for  the  5-lb.  chickens,  smaller  size 
selling  as  low  as  25c.  Cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  continue  to  he  heavy,  not.  only;  in 
Philadelphia,  but  in  most  of  the  principal 
markets  as  well. 

IT  AY  AND  STRAW 

Offerings  of  bay  were  not  very  heavy 
end  the  market  was  kept  well  cleared. 
No.  1  Timothy  sold  chiefly  at  $23  a  ton. 
and  No.  2  Timothy  averaged  $21.50  a 
ton.  Some  clover  mixed  hay  was  offered 
at  $21  to  $22  a  ton  for  No.  1  grade  light 
mixed,  and  heavy  mixed  brought  $19.  a 
ton.  The  rye  straw  market  still  contin¬ 
ues  firm  at  $26  to  $27  a  ton.  and  No.  1 
oat  and  wheat  straw  was  quoted  mostly 
at  $15.50  per  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


t  New 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-EN DXCOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c;  choice  roasts,  lb., 

8  to  14c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c; 
round  steak,  lb.,  28c;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
24c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb., 
80c ;  veal  hocks,  lb.,  18c;  sliced  ham,  lb., 
85c. 

Live  Poultry  —  Chickens,  lb.,  85c; 
fowls,  lb.,  88c;  geese,  lb.,  32c;  ducks,  lb., 
82c;  day-old  chicks,  each,  18  to  20c. 

Dressed  Poultry  —  Chickens,  lb.,  40c; 
fowls,  lb.,  88c;  ducks,  lb.,  86c. 

Eggs,  white  and  brown,  extra.  29c ; 
duck  eggs.  35c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk.  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt..  SOc ;  creamery  butter,  fancy  prints, 
lb.,  54c;  best  dairy,  lb.,  53c;  dairy,  in 
jars,  lb.,  52c;  cheese,  cream,  lb.,  32c; 
cottage  cheese,  5c. 

Pie  apples,  peck,  50c ;  apples,  bu., 
$1.75;  strawberries,  pt.,  25c;  tomatoes, 
lb.,  16c;  cucumbers,  3  for  25c;  aspara¬ 
gus,  bunch,  20c;  parsnips,  lb.,  4c;  pep¬ 
pers,  doz.,  35c;  cauliflower,  each,  15c; 
potatoes,  pock.  80c;  bu.,  $1.10;  dandelion 
greens,  lb..  10c:  rhubarb,  lb.,  10c;  rad¬ 
ishes.  bunch.  Sc;  lettuce,  bead,  10c; 
bunch,  10c.  8  for  25c;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c;  spinach,  peck,  40c;  onions,  lb.,  5c; 
celery,  bunch,  10  to  12c;  cabbage,  lb., 
4c;  carrots,  lb.,  4c;  beets,  lb.,  8c;  beans, 
lb.,  12%° ;  onions,  green,  bunch,  10c; 
vegetable  oysters,  bunch,  10c;  new  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  10c. 

Maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.75;  maple  sugar, 
lb.,  85c;  popcorn.  3  lbs.,  25c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  clover  honey,  card,  22c; 
strained  honey,  lb„  18c;  walnuts,  qt.,  15c. 

Hyacinths,  pot,  25  to  35c;  large  pots. 
75c  to  $1 ;  tulips,  pot,  35  to  75c. 

SYRACUSE  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11  to  12c;  heavy,  lb., 

9  to  10c;  veal,  lb..  12  to  14c;  mutton, 
lb.,  20  to  25c;  lamb,  lb.,  30c;  beef,  lb.. 
6  to  7c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  25  to  80c; 
chickens,  lb.,  27  to  35c;  fowls,  lb.,  27  to 
35c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  guinea  hens,  each. 
75c  to  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry  —  Ducks,  lb.,  50c : 
chickens,  lb..  45  to  50c;  fowls,  lb..  45c, 
geese,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  rabbits,  lb..  40c. 

Butter,  lb..  55c;  eggs,  28  to  30c;  duck 
eggs,  35  to  40c;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.75;  beans,  bu.. 
$3.50  to  $5;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  car¬ 
rots.  bu..  60  to  75c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads. 
75c  to  $1 :  celery,  doz.  bunches,  80c  to 
$1.25:  garlic,  lb.,  10  to  12%c;  honey, 
qt..  65  to  75c;  cap,  20  to  25c;  lettuce, 
leaf,  box,  $2  to  $3 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.. 
$1.75  to  $2:  onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
green,  doz.  bunches,  50c :  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  50c ;  potatoes,  bu..  50c  to  $1.20 ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  rutabagas, 
bu.,  $1 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches. 

Hay!  °  No.  1,  ton,  $18  to  $20;  No.  2. 
$17;  straw,  ton.  $14  to  $17;  wheat,  bu., 
$1.25;  oats.  bu..  60c;  corn,  bu..  95c; 
buckwheat,  100  lbs.,  $2. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  10  to  15c ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  8  to  lie;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  12  to  17c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  10 
to  lie;  heavy,  9  to  10c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb..  24  to  26c;  yearling  lambs,  lb..  15  to 
17c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  11c:  veal,  lb..  14 
to  16c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  50  to  60c; 
chickens,  lb.,  25  to  26c;  fowls,  lb.,  26  to 
28c :  old  roosters,  lb.,  15  to  18c ;  guinea 
fowls,  each,  40  to  50c;  pigeons,  each,  15 
to  20c ;  ducks,  lb.,  23  to  26c ;  geese.  lb„ 
18  to  22c;  rabbits,  pair,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  42  to  45c; 
eggs,  30  to  32c. 

Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2  :  seconds, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  apples,  bbl..  $4  to_$7; 
asparagus,  doz.  bunches,  $5.50  to  $7.50: 
beets,  bn.,  80  to  85c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
50  to  75c :  per  100  heads,  $4  to  $5 ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu..  50  to  65c;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
75c  to  $1 :  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  50  to  60c ; 
Boston.’  doz.  beads,  $2  to  $2.50;  onions, 
dry.  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  green,  doz. 
heads,  20  to  30e ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
25  to  30c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.20  to  $1.25; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches.  35  to  40c:  rhubarb,  doz., 
$1.30  to  $1.35:  spinach,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
tomatoes,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  turnips,  bu..  60 
to  70c:  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches, 
40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.  hand-picked,  red 
marrow.  87  ;  white  marrow.  $8.50;  red 
kidney.  $7  :  white  kidney,  $S ;  pea.  $6.50 ; 
medium,  $6.50;  yellow  eye,  $6.50;  Im¬ 
perials,  $6. 

Hides — Steers,  No.  1.  8c;  No.  2,  7c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  8c;  No.  2,  7e; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  6c;  horsehides,  each. 
$2  to  $3  ;  sheepskins,  each,  75c  to  $2.50 ; 
calf.  No.  1.  12c;  No.  2,  11c;  wool,  fleeced, 
lb..  35  to  40c :  unwashed,  medium,  35 
to  40c. 

Clover,  seed,  large,  bu.,  $15.50  to  $16: 
medium.  $15.50  to  $15.75  ;  Timothy.  $4.25 
to  $4.50:  Alfalfa.  $13.50  to  $14.50; 
Alsike.  $13.50  to  $14. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  oust  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  ca  riots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  track  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 


s  and 

on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  April  30,  1923,  according  to  the 
New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feeds  all  in 
100-lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Branch- 
ville.  Belvidere,  Mt.  Holly,  Montclair, 
Milford,  Washington,  Highbridge,  Frencli- 
town.  Sussex,  Flemington,  Trenton,  New¬ 
ton,  Lafayette,  Ilackettstown,  Belle 
Meade,  Lebanon,  Califon,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Perth  Amboy,  Morristown, 
Dover.  Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somerville 


and  Newark* 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.56% 

No.  3  white  oats . 54% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.01% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 99% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $36.90 

Hard  W.  W.  bran .  37.40 

Spring  middlings .  36.40 

Red  dog  flour .  40.90 

Soft  W.  AY.  middlings .  89  90 

Flour  middlings  .  39.40 

AA’hite  hominy  .  87.40 

Yellow  hominy  .  36.90 

Gluten  feed .  42.15 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  47.00 

41%  cottonseed  meal .  51.50 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  54.10 

31%  linseed  meal .  46.10 

34%  linseed  meal .  47.10 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

May  3,  1923 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso- 
eiation.  Inc.,  price  for  May  Class  1  fluid 
milk,  3  ])cr  cent,  in  201 -210-mile  zone, 
$2.33  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2,  for  cream 
and  ice  cream,  $2:05. 


RUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.43% 

#  .44 

Good  to  choice.  .  . 

.41% 

#  .43 

Lower  grades. . . . 

.40 

#  .41 

Dairy,  best  . 

.42% 

(ft)  .43 

Common  to  good . . 

.89 

#  .41 

Packing  stock  . 

.33 

#  .36 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk  specials, 
held  . . 

.28% 

#  .29 

Average  run  .... 

.27% 

(ft)  .28 

F resh  specials  . 

.22% 

(ft)  .23 

Average  run  .... 

-21% 

#  .22 

Skims  . 

.10 

#  .18 

Eggs 

AVhite.  choice  to  f’ey 

■39% 

(ft)  .40% 

Medium  to  good.. 

.34 

(ft!  .38 

Alix'd  col’s,  n’bv,  b’st 

.34 

(ft)  .35 

Gathered,  best . 

.32 

(ft)  .32% 

Common  to  good .  . 

.26 

#  .80 

LEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .... 

10.25 

#  11.00 

Pea  . 

7.50 

#  7.75 

Red  kidney . 

8  00 

#  8.25 

White  kidney  . 

8.50 

(ft)  12.50 

Yellow  eve  . 

7.50 

#  8.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

.28 

#  .29 

Spring  broilers  .... 

.50 

(ft)  .60 

Roosters  . 

.15 

(ft)  .16 

Geese  . 

.12 

#  .14 

Turkeys  . 

.35 

(ft)  .40 

.27 

#  .30 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bobs. 

5.50 

#  8.50 

Beets,  bu . 

2.00 

(ft)  2.75 

Carrots,  100  lbs.  .  .  . 

1 .00 

#  1.25 

Cabbage,  new.  %-bbl. 
bkt . 

1.75 

(ft)  2.50 

Celerv  hearts,  doz.  . 

1.00 

#  1 .60 

Parsley,  bbl . 

4.00 

(ft)  5.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

4.50 

(ft)  4.75 

Peas,  bu.  bkt . 

2.50 

#  6.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 

3.00 

(ft!  4.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

1.50 

(ft)  4.50 

Onions,  100  lbs. .  . . 

1.25 

#  3.00 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt... 

2.00 

(ft)  5.00 

.50 

@  2.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1.50 

(ft)  2.75 

Squash,  new,  bu . . . . 
String  beans,  bu.  .  . . 

1.00 

#  1.75 

3.00 

#  4.50 

Tomatoes,  6-till  c’te. 

1.50 

#  5.00 

Turnips,  bu . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

1.50 

#  2.00 

2.00 

#  5.50 

Kale,  bbl . 

1.50 

(ft)  2  00 

AAratercress,  lOObchs. 

3.00 

#  3.50 

POTATOES 

State,  180  lbs . 

2.50 

#  3.50 

Maine,  ISO  lbs . 

4.00 

#  4.50 

A’’ginia,  2d  crop,  bbl. 

3.00 

(ft)  3.25 

Florida,  new,  bbl... 

2.75 

(ft)  9.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.. 

.90 

@  2.00 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . 

.37 

#  .38 

Common  to  good .  . 

.30 

(ft)  .35 

Broilers,  best,  lb... 

.60 

#  .75 

Fair  to  good . 

.35 

#  .45 

Fowls  . 

2*> 

(ft)  .30 

Canons,  best  . 

.44 

#  .45 

Fair  to  good . 

.32 

(ft)  .40 

Roosters  . 

.16 

(ft)  .22 

Ducks  . 

.25 

(ft)  .35 

Geese  . 

.15 

@  .21 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs., 
doz . 

9.00 

#  10.00 

8  to  9  lbs . 

6.00 

#  7.00 

6  to  7  lbs . 

3.50 

’#  5.00 

Eruits 

Apples,  bu.  bkt . 

1.00 

#  2.50 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

4.50 

(ft?  7.00 

Ren  Davis . 

2.25 

(ft)  3.25 

Greening  . 

3  00 

(5)  5.00 

Gano  . 

2.75 

.  (ft)  5.50 

Albemarle  . 

5.00 

#  8.50 

Pears.  Kieffer,  bbl .  . 

1.50 

(ft)  3.00 

r  r  i 

c 

e 

s 

Cranberries,  bbl... 

.  4.00 

@  i 

.2.00 

Kumquats,  qt . 

Strawberries,  qt. . . 

LIVE 

.08 

# 

.15 

.12 

STOCK 

# 

.35 

Steers,  100  lbs. . . . 

7.55 

# 

9.75 

Bulls  . 

.  4.00 

# 

6.30 

Cows  . 

.  1.50 

# 

6.00 

Calves,  best  . 

.  11.00 

#  i 

2.00 

Lower  grades  . .  . 

.  5.50 

7.50 

Sheep  . 

.  4.00 

# 

8.00 

Lambs  . 

.  14.00 

^  i 

7.25 

Hogs  . 

.  6.50 

# 

8.90 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best . 15  #  ,16 

Common  to  good..  .10  #  .14 

Lambs,  hothouse,  ea.  0.00  #  11.00 

Roasting  pigs . 20  @  .30 

Pork  . 10  (ft)  .17 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay, 

No.  1, 

Timothy  25.00 

# 

26.00 

No. 

2 

.  23,00 

#. 

24.00 

No. 

o 

o  .  .  • 

.  19.00 

(ft1 

21.00 

Straw 

*  rye 

.  28.00 

# 

80  00 

Oat 

. . . . 

.  12.00 

# 

13.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk- 

Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . .11 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . .17 

Buttermilk,  qt . .10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt .  jiO 

Butter,  best  . $0.53@$0.55 

<  'heese  . 32(5)  .37 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 48#  .50 

Gathered  . 39#  .45 

Fowls  . 35#  .45 

Broilers,  lb . 75#  1.00 

Turkeys,  lb . 48#  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 04  (ft)  .06 

Onions,  lb . 05#  .10 

Lettuce,  bead  . 10(5)  .15 

Cabbage,  head . 10(5)  .15 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

more  cotton  and  less  wheat  and  pota¬ 
toes  PLANTED — EFFECT  OF  CHANGES  IN 

PRODUCTION - EARLY  OUTLOOK  FAIRLY 

SATISFACTORY -  MORE  CHEERFUL  TONE 

PREVAILS. 

Farmers  have  been  planting  more  corn, 
oats,  barley,  flax,  tobacco  and  cotton  as 
compared  with  last  year,  but  less  wheat, 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes  and  truck  crops., 
Flax  shows  the  greatest  increase,  but  the 
changes  of  most  general  interest  are  the 

9  per  cent  decrease  in  potato  area  and 

10  to  12  per  cent  gains  in  cotton  and 
tobacco. 

THE  POTATO  ACREAGE 
after  the  decrease,  would  still  be  up  to 
(he  five-year  average.  With  a  fair  season 
we  may  expect  an  average  crop  which  in 
good  times,  like  the  present,  ihay  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  bring  a  decent  price.  The  pop¬ 
ulation  gain  is  equivalent  to  the  yearly 
addition  of  two  cities  like  Boston  or  three 
like  AVashington.  and  the  country  can  vise 
a  few  million  more  bushels  season  by 
sea  son. 

The  cotton  increase  of  9  per  cent  over 
the  average  would  not  provide  loo  much 
cotton  for  profit.  The  boll  weevil  may  be 
counted  upon  to  cut  the  yield,  and  there 
was  not  much  old  cotton  carried  over. 
The  10  per  cent  increase  in  tobacco 
might  not  affect  the  market  much  in  pros¬ 
perous  times. 

LESS  WHEAT 

The  most  striking  change,  as  compared 
with  the  average  season,  is  the  decrease 
of  about  one-sixth  in  area  of  Spring 
wheat,  a  change  which  would  point  to 
higher  prices  for  grain  and  feeds,  but  the 
effect  of  lessened  production  would  be 
modified  by  the  export  situation.  Europe 
seems  to  be  coming  back  to  the  plow. 
Even  Russia  and  the  Balkan  States  are 
exporting  a  little  grain.  All  Europe  is 
buying  less  and  selling  more,  not  only  of 
grain,  but  of  many  other  things,  and  it 
may  be  just  as  well  if  we  do  not  have 
quite  so  much  wheat  this  year.  European 
affairs  are  still  in  a  messy,  unsettled  con¬ 
dition.  with  future  buying  power  un¬ 
settled. 

The  early  crop  estimates  were  gathered 
long  before  planting  was  over.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  that  with  a  forecast  that  everybody 
is  supposed  to  know  about  everyone  is 
liable  to  shift  his  plans  a  little  and 
change  the  situation  more  or  less.  North¬ 
ern  farmers,  noting  the  expected  decrease 
in  wheat  and  potatoes,  might  put  in  a 
few  more  acres  as  a  late  season  venture. 
And  yet  farmers  in  general  have  not  be¬ 
come  used  to  quick  moves  of  that  kind, 
but  many  truck  growers  act  closely. ac¬ 
cording  to  the  developments  in  competing 
sections.  A  lost  farmers  are  too  busy 
planting  to  read  forecasts. 

THE  IIOG  SURPLUS 

In  the  line  of  live  stock  the  hogs  are 
the  unruly  element.  Western  farmers - 
have  been  plowing  “more  land  to  raise 
more  corn  ot  feed  more  hogs,”  until  the 
hog  population  is  about  6,000,000  too  many 
for  the  future  security  of  the  market. 
To  fatten  the  herds  next  Fall  a  great 
deal  of  corn  will  be  needed.  The  demand 
may  help  the  grain  market,  but  there  is 
small  prospect  of  high-priced  pork. 

Summing  it  all  up,  the  general  farmer 
may  look  for  a  market  year  not  far  away 
from  the  average.  The  tone  of  opinion 
is  considerably  more  cheerful  than  for 
the  past  year  or  two.  G.  B.  F. 
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SAVE  THREE 
PROFITS 

We  manufacture 

TANKS,  TOWERS,  SILOS, 
WATER  WORKS 
SYSTEMS 


Cypress  Tanks 

Any  size  or  shape  for 
Water,, Cider,  Vinegar, 
Spraying,  etc.  100-gallon 
size  for  .  .  .  $1  O00 

Can  also  be  sup-  JLO — 
plied  with  head  or  other  equipment 

500-gallon 
Cypress  Tanks 

and  20-foot  painted 
Steel  Tower  guaran 
teed  to  withstand  high 
winds  and  give  real  ser¬ 
vice.  Com-  $1  QOOO 
plete  for  .  .  lvO= 
This  includes  all  plans 
directions.  Other 


sizes  upon 


0.  Y.  0.  Self-Oiling 
Wind  Mills 

Operate  on  Ball  Bear¬ 
ings.  Built  in  all  sizes 
as  required.  30-foot 
Galvanized  Steel 
Tower  and  8-foot 
wheel, com-  wp 
plete  for  .  .  */0= 


Built  in  all  sizes  lor  all  purposes, 
Shallow  or  deep  well  sources  of  sup- 

p  1  y  can  be 
operated  by 
Hand  Power, 
Gasoline  En¬ 
gine  or  Electric 
Motor.  This  Hand  Power  outfit  for 
shallow  well  supply,  com-  $CQ00 
plete  for . 


( ARUNDCLl 

The  kind  that  look 
good  many  years  after 
they  have  paid  for 
themselves.  We  make 
300  different  sizes.  Our 

28-Ton$1Cfi00 

Silo  (or..  1 00= 

The  above  items  give  you  an  idea  of 
our  extensive  line  of  manufacture.  Our 
prices  are  the  lowest  for  the  high 
quality  goods,  and  our  reputation  as 
selling  only  the  best  for  the  past  26 
years  guarantees  you  real  satisfaction. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  35 

This  is  just  from  the  press  and  con¬ 
tains  numerous  articles  to  interest  you 
with  illustrations  and  prices. 

THE  Co. 

Factory  Block,  154  W.  Ostend  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
U.  S.  A. 


NOTES  ON  RABBITS 
Green  Forage 

What  is  the  best  green  crop  to  grow  to 
feed  rabbits  during  the  Summer  mouths  ; 
something  that  can  he  cultivated  and  will 
produce  continuously  from  early  until 
late  season  ?  J.  r.  d. 

Ashley,  O. 

It  is  best  not  to  feed  green  feeds  to  rab¬ 
bits  until  they  are  five  months  old.  The 
best  cultivated  crop  would  be  chicory ; 
the  rabbits  like  it  and  the  leaves  can  be 
cut  to  the  root  and  will  grow  again. 
Parsley  is  relished,  too.  but  does  not 
(produce  as  much  as  the  chicory.  F.  D.  G. 


Taming  Jack  Rabbits 

Could  I  tame  jack  rabbits  just  like  the 
tame  rabbits?  Where  could  I  get  a  pair? 

Wading  River,  N.  Y.  f.  s. 

It  would  be  a  wraste  of  time  to  try  to 
keen  jack  rabbits  confined  and  to  tame 
them ;  they  would  simply  wither  away. 
If  you  want  to  keep  rabbits,  you  might 
as  well  buy  a  pair  of  tame  rabbits.  The 
Gray  Flemish  Giant  would  come  nearest 
to  the  jack  rabbit,  except  for  the  meat. 
Wild  rabbit  meat  is  strong,  while  tame 
rabbit  meat  is  like  ordinary  meat. 

F.  D.  G. 


Rabbits  Running  at  Large 

Will  the  big  breeds  of  rabbits  multiply 
if  let  run  at  liberty,  and  what  breed 
would  be  best  suited  for  such  purposes? 

Walton,  N.  Y.  a.  k. 

Domestic  rabbits  wTill  not  thrive  in  the 
open  on  account  of  their  many  enemies. 
They  have  not  the  instinct  of  the  wild 
animal  to  endure,  and  one  Winter  would 
kill  what  the  enemy  vermin  did  not  dis¬ 
pose  of.  If  they  were  kept  in  a  well- 
fenced  place,  with  somebody  to  look  after 
their  food  in  Winter,  it  would  work. 
Either  the  Rufous  Red  Belgian  or  the 
Flemish  Giant  would  be  best  suited. 

F.  D.  G. 


Feeding  Rabbits;  Rabbit  Manure 

What  is  the  best  food  for  rabbits?  Is 
rabbit  manure  good  for  the  garden.  G.  E. 

New  York. 

A  good  ration  for  rabbits  would  be : 
Morning,  one  handful  of  oats,  whole  or 
ground ;  evening,  two  handfuls  of  moist 
beet  pulp  mixed  four  to  one  with  bran. 
Keep  hay  and  a  salt  spool  before  them  all 
the  time.  You  may  change  either  of  the 
rations  occasionally  with  carrots  and  tur¬ 
nips  (roots).  Feed  no  green  until  five 
months  old,  if  fed  at  all.  Rabbit  manure 
js  fine  for  the  garden,  but  should  be  used 
in  combination  with  acid  phosphate. 

F.  D.  G. 


Loss  of  Young  Rabbits 

Can  you  enlighten  me  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  I  have  experienced  in  the 
past  six  months  in  the  breeding  of  rab¬ 
bits?  I  have  lost  approximately  GO  to 
75  youngsters  during  this  period,  due  to 
neglect  by  the  doe,  either  by  the  failure 
to  provide  a  nest  for  the  young,  thus  ex¬ 
posing  them  to  wintry  drafts,  or  by  eat¬ 
ing  the  young.  Very  often  I  find  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  young  that  have  been  partially 
eaten.  The  feed  I  use  is  composed  of 
Alfalfa,  ground  oats  and  oatmeal ;  this 
is  fed  in  the  morning.  Alfalfa  hay  being 
used  in  the  afternoon  feeding.  They  have 
fresh  water  before  them  at  all  times,  and 
about  two  or  three  times  a  week  they  are 
given  carrots.  A  week  or  so  before  the 
doe  is  due,  I  feed  a  pan  of  bread  and  milk 
daily,  and  a  few  days  before  parturition 
a  piece  of  salt  pork  is  fed  daily.  On  a 
few  occasions  the  doe  has  made  a  wonder¬ 
ful  nest,  but  upon  investigation  I  have 
failed  to  find  any  young.  t.  h. 

Copiague,  L.  I. 

I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  loss  of 
litters  before.  It  happens  that  a  doe 
has  only  one  or  two  young,  and  that  they 
are  born  dead,  in  which  case  the  doe  will 
throw  them  out  after  birth.  Thus  do  we 
find  occasionally  a  well-built  nest,  but  no 
young.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why 
a  single  litter  born  alive  should  be  lost, 
and  the  fault  of  this  lies  with  the  breeder 
instead  of  with  the  rabbit.  A  young  doe 
is  liable  to  destroy  her  first  jitter,  but 
seldom  loses  the  second  one.  Even  the 
severest  cold  is  no  reason  for  losing  the 
young.  There  should  he  plenty  of  hay 
or  straw  in  the  nest  box.  and  if  the  mother 
does  not  carry  enough  herself,  put  a  hand¬ 
ful  in  while  she  is  eating.  The  hay  or 
straw  may  be  put  in  the  nesting  box  as 
soon  as  you  find  that  the  doe  is  breeding, 
but  usually  on  the  eighteenth  day,  at 
which  time  the  doe  starts  to  make  the 
nest.  Keep  the  surroundings  quiet  just 
before  and  after  the  young  are  born,  and 
be  sure  that  there  is  water  on  hand  then. 
The  fact  that  you  lost  such  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  young  would  give  the  impression 
that  your  hutches  are  not  rat  or  mouse- 
proof.  If  a  rat  has  access  to  a  nest  it 
will  kill  and  eat  all  of  them  during  the 
night.  I  would  not  give  salt  pork  to  a 
rabbit,  for  if  they  indulge  at  all  in  canni¬ 
balism,  that  teaches  them  to  do  it. 

F.  D.  G. 


Mrs.  Newlywed:  ‘“Why  did  you  tell 
the  neighbors  that  you  married  me  be¬ 
cause  I  was  such  a  good  cook,  when  vou 
knew  I  couldn’t  even  boil  a  potato?” 
Mr.  Newlywed :  ‘‘I  had  to  make  some 

excuse,  my  dear.” — The  l.yre. 
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Up  to  date  I  have 
f  driven  my  car 
21,000  miles.  I 
have  averaged  20  j 
miles  or  better 
per  gallon  of  1 
gasoline. 

|  W.  L.  Kirkpatrick  I 

Minneapolis,  Minn,  1 
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I  purchased  my  ' 
car  March  1, 

,  1922,  and  up  to 

the  present  time 

1  have  run  21,500 

I  miles  without 

I  grinding  the 

I  valves  or  cleaning  I 
I  the  carbon.  J 

1  George  O.  Dilling  1 

1  Altoona,  Pa. 
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VERIFY  for  yourself  the  depend¬ 
ability  and  economy  reflected  by 
these  letters. 

Ask  any  Oakland  owner  what  he 
thinks  of  his  car. 

Step  into  an  Oakland  showroom  and 
get  the  new  booklet  “Evidence”  which 
gives  these  letters,  and  scores  of  others, 
— typical  examples  of  the  hundreds 
in  our  files. 

Do  you  wonder  that  Oakland  is  able 
to  give  a  written  15,000  mile  engine 
guarantee,  not  duplicated  by  any 
other  manufacturer,  and  in  the 
“Mileage  Basis  Plan”  offers  you  a 
definite  gauge  by  which  to  measure 
actual  car  value! 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  PONTIAC,  MlCH. 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Roadster  -  «  $  975  CoupeforTwo  $1185 
Sport  Roadster  1145  Coupe  for  Five  1445 
Sport  Touring  1165  Sedan  ...  1545 

All  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


Touring  Car 

$995 


You  have  never  before  been  able  4 
to  buy  the  famous  Peerless  Fence  at  such  low 
prices  —  our  new  plan  of  selling  direct  from  factory  mean# 

40  Per  Cent  LOWER  PRICES 

epee  New  104  page  CATALOG-eend  for  it  today 
■  n  — -  — —  —  see  enormoue  saving  on  Fencing— Steel  Poets 
—Barb  Wire— Paint  and  Roofing.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
PEERLESS  WIRE  S  FENCE  CO.,  Dept.  '*304.  CLEVELAN0,  OHIO 


CANVAS  C0VERS " 

Wat  erproof,  S6,  express  pre¬ 
paid;  Hay  Caps,  etc.  Samples  and  prices  upon  request. 

W.  W.  STANLEY  .  62  White  St.,  New  York 


WATER  POWER S™™ 

Water  power  grist  mill,  saw  mill  and  poultry  farm, 
33  acres;  electric  in  all  buildings;  modern  7-ro«m 
stone  house;  running  water  by  gravity  to  all  build¬ 
ings;  7  poultry  houses;  good  location.  Price,  onlv 
$9,500.  Write  for  new  72-page  catalog. 

REESE  &  LINDERMAN  41 1  -R  Bulletin  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


PEACH  TREE  BORERS  (P-CBenzene).  l-1b.,$i; 
Killed  by  KRYSTALGAS  ^C$0  d! 

Dept.  A,  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  Rah  wav.  N.J. 


Midwest  Utilitor  Garden  Tractors  VvffaTk 

Type.  Freight  prepaid.  JOHN  H.  OWEN,  BqxAIIH,  Savannah,  Ga. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“A  Spring  Day’’ 

Part  I 

Fifty  days  ago  we  should  have  felt  like 
Committing  assault  and  battery  upon  the 
person  of  anyone  who  accused  us  of  call¬ 
ing  for  rain  or  any  sort  of  moisture.  At 
that  time  the  face  of  New  Jersey  was 
well  covered  with  ice  and  snow  and  slush. 
The  last  thing  we  wanted  was  rain.  Oh, 
to  be  dry  !  was  the  song  we  practiced  then. 
Vet,  to  show  how  fickle  we  are,  and  how 
inconsistent  life  is.  I  am  forced  to  record 
the  fact  that  when  I  first  looked  from 
the  window  on  April  28  it  was  cause  for 
rejoicing  to  find  the  sky  clouded  and  the 
air  thick  with  that  moist  feeling  which 
makes  one  hunt  for  the  umbrella.  Fifty 
days  ago  we  were  close  to  the  end  of 
the  most  uncomfortable  Winter  we  have 
ever  known.  We  were  so  tired  of  water 
in  the  form  of  ice  or  snow  or  mud  and 
slush  that  we  never  wanted  to  see  an¬ 
other  storm.  Since  then  the  good  old 
earth  has  absorbed  all  of  it.  and  now  calls 
for  more.  We  have  had  a  long  stage  of 
cold,  dry  winds  blowing  down  our  valley, 
sucking  the  moisture  out  of  the  hills  and 
leaving  the  upper  soil  as  dry  as  a  brick. 
Each  day  stole  more  and  more  of  our  soil 
moisture.  We  had  our  land  plowed  and 
harrowed,  and  the  strawberry  plants 
came  on  time.  There  were  8,000  or  more 
planted  in  this  dry  soil — with  the  wind 
sucking  up  the  water  that  they  craved. 
I  knew  well  that  they  could  not  stand  it 
much  longer,  and  it  was  their  necessity 
which  made  us  forget  our  feelings  of  50 
days  ago  and  beg  for  rain. 

***** 

Well,  there  was  every  indication  that 
it  was  on  the  way-- — loitering  and  playing 
by  the  wayside,  perhaps,  but  still  coming. 
Most  of  my  family  were  still  sleeping. 
They  were  out  at  a  prize  contest  the 
night  before.  No,  we  are  not  patrons  of 
the  prize  ring,  though  that  seems  to  be 
fashionable  just  now.  Our  local  high 
school  went  over  in  a  crowd  and  debated 
with  another  school  on  the  east  side  of 
the  county.  My  daughter,  who  is  a  teacher 
in  our  local  school,  went  along  to  coach 
the  team,  and  Cherry-top  was  one  of  the 
debaters.  lie  was  to  try  to  prove  that 
the  ship  subsidy  is  desirable.  No  one 
could  tell  from  iiis  appearance  as  he  lay 
asleep  whether  he  won  or  lost— for  what 
do  the  poor  commonplaces  of  life  matter 
in  that  beautiful  land  of  dreams?  One 
of  the  girls  was  up,  and  we  had  our 
breakfast  of  cereal  and  cream  and  pan¬ 
cake*. 

“Rain  before  night,”  was  the  unanimous 
verdict  as  we  went  out  the  back  door. 
That  dry  wind  had  gone  down,  dark 
clouds  covered  the  sky,  and  there  was  a 
damp,  clinging  feel  to  the  air.  The  "indi¬ 
cations”  were  right,  and  yet  on  this  strip 
of  land  between  the  Delaware  and  the 
Atlantic  nature  often  fools  us  with  signs 
which  are  as  deceptive  as  the  northern 
lights  to  an  Arctic  traveler.  Thomas 
and  Rene  hitched  the  big  horses  to  the 
wagon  and  started  over  the  hill  to  put  in 
the  oats  and  clover,  and  I  started  the 
finish  of  that  berry-planting.  We  needed 
several  hundred  plants  to  fill  out  the 
field,  and  I  decided  to  use  Howard  17. 
We  have  found  that  a  fine  variety  for 
our  soil,  and  so.  with  the  girl  to  help  me, 
I  started  digging  plants. 

*  *  *  *  >Ss 

We  used  a  pronged  spade  in  digging. 
This  is  driven  into  the  ground  so  as  to 
bring  up  a  large  bunch  of  plants  together. 
Dumped  on  the  ground,  the  soil  is  shaken 
from  the  roots  and  the  best  plants  selected 
and  thrown  into  a  basket.  It  is  hard  to 
explain  on  paper  just  what  we  mean  by 
the  "best  plants."  It  takes  a  practical 
eve  to  form  a  standard  and  quickly  detect 
it.  If  the  sun  was  out  and  the  wind 
blowing  today,  I  should  dig  each  plant 
with  a  trowel  and  leave  a  ball  of  dirt 
around  the  roots ;  but  we  feel  sure  of  rain, 
and  will  take  our  chance.  With  the  bas¬ 
ket  well  filled,  we  take  it  to  the  pump 
and  soak  the  plants  with  water.  WTe  are 
planting  this  year  in  a  young  peach  or¬ 
chard  back  of  the  house.  The  ground 
was  covered  thick  with  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure,  and  plowed  as  deep  as  the  plow 
would  run.  Then  it  was  torn  up  with  a 
spring-tooth  and  smashed  and  leveled  with 
an  Acme.  It  is  about  as  near  right  for 
strawberries  as  we  know  how  to  make  it. 
Our  ordinary  crop  is  planted  in  rows  3 
ft.  apart,  2  ft.  in  the  row.  That  will 
answer  for  varieties  which  are  natural 
plant-makers.  For  Marshall  and  some 
others  which  seem  to  be  natural  hill 
plants,  we  put  them  2  ft.  each  way;  but 
that  makes  great  labor  in  hand-working. 
In  planting  berries  I  notice  that  most 
people  get  down  on  their  hands  and  knees 
and  use  a  trowel.  Increased  years  have 
given  me  increased  respect  for  my  back, 
and  I  use  a  long-handled  spade.  This 
spade  is  driven  into  the  soil  just  where 
you  want  the  plant  to  stand.  Then  by 
pushing  on  the  handle  you  open  a  hole. 
As  I  did  this  the  girl  thrust  the  roots 
of  the  plant  in  just  behind  the  spade. 
With  a  quick  jerk  and  lift  the  spade  is 
pulled  out  so  that  the  soil  falls  in  around 
the  roots,  and  when  pushed  down  with 
the  hands  and  stamped  wtih  the  feet 
the  plant  stays  firmly  in  the  ground.  With 
the  common  method  too  many  plants  are 
put  in  with  cramped  roots  or  with  the 
crown  exposed  or  pinched  up  with  the 
fingers  so  as  to  leave  a  sort  of  brick 
around  the  top. 


We  finished  our  job  in  good  season. 
The  last  planting  of  Marshalls  will  be 
made  next  week.  That  will  be  largely 
for  potted  plant  production,  but  what  we 
finish  today  is  for  next  year’s  fruit  crop. 
We  have  put  out  the  following  varieties: 
Campbell’s  Early,  Howard,  Big  Joe,  Me- 
Alpin,  Chesapeake  and  Gandy,  in  addition 
to  our  own  Marshall.  Then  we  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  chance  on  about  2,0(M)  of  the  “ever- 
bearers.”  We  have  Progressive,  Francis, 
America.  Peerless,  and  I  hope  to  try  a 
few  of  the  new  Rockhill.  I  mean  to 
give  these  "cverbearers”  a  fair  chance  as 
a  market  proposition.  Various  circum¬ 
stances  have  compelled  us  to  make  a 
lightning  change  in  our  plans.  We  have 
cut  out  sweet  corn,  tomatoes  and  similar 
crops  for  market.  Careful  figures  prove 
that  these  crops  do  not  pay  on  our  old 
and  heavy  land.  There  is  no  profit  in 
tomatoes  unless  you  can  get  them  very 
early,  and  that  requires  light,  warm  soil. 
Last  year’s  production  of  these  crops 
proved  a. calamity  for  us,  and  increasing 
taxes  and  general  expense  compel  us  to 
find  new  crops  better  suited  to  our  soil 
and  conditions.  We  think  we  have  them 
in  strawberries  and  poultry — as  side  part¬ 
ners  to  our  apple  orchards.  For  20  years 
now  we  have  been  developing  a  strain  of 
the  Marshall  strawberry,  until  we  think 
we  have  an  improvement.  Marshall  is 
never  what  you  may  call  a  heavy  yielder. 
We  think  we  have  improved  the  yield  a 
little  and  kept  the  high  color  and  great 
size  of  the  berry.  I  cannot  recommend 
Marshall  for  ordinary  market  culture. 
It  will  not  give  enough  fruit  unless  you 
can  supply  a  fancy  market.  For  beauty 
and  flavor,  however,  the  aristocrat  of  the 
strawberry  world.  -I  think  Marshall 
still  stands  at  the  head.  We  think  there 
is  a  better  business  for  us  in  producing 
these  fine  plants  than  in  growing  sweet 
corn  and  tomatoes.  It.  is  curious  how 
things  work  out.  The  Indians  who  origi¬ 
nally  lived  on  this  ridge,  found  that 
grapes  grew  well  in  this  soil.  I  under¬ 
stand  they  hunted  in  the  woods  for  su¬ 
perior  grapevines,  dug  them  and  trans¬ 
planted  them  here,  where  the  vines  were 
given  a  sort  of  rude  culture.  It  is  said 
that  Indians  of  other  families  or  tribes 
for  miles  around  came  here  to  buy  grapes. 
They  gave  corn  or  furs  or  what  they  had 
in  exchange.  Then  our  Indians  could 
sell  what  they  traded  for  grapes  to  the 
Dutch  for  other  necessities.  The  first 
white  men  grew  “farm  crops” — a  little 
rye  or  corn — a  little  of  everything.  There 
came  a  time  when  this  did  not  pay,  and 
strawberry  culture  came  to  these  hills. 
They  raised  the  old  Wilson  strawberry, 
selling  in  little  cups  or  woven  baskets. 
The  Wilson  was  a  good  yielder,  but  sour 
and  none  too  good  in  flavor.  As  better 
varieties  were  developed  and  other  locali¬ 
ties  started,  the  business  of  growing  Wil¬ 
son  on  our  rough  hills  went  out  of  date, 
and  was  finally  abandoned.  Now,  after 
GO  years  or  so,  conditions  have  changed, 
so  that  it  pays  us  to  put  the  farm  back 
into  berries.  We  could  not  do  it.  with 
Wilsons  and  old  methods  of  culture.  We 
must  have  varieties  like  St.  ;Martfin. 
Chesapeake  or  Marshall,  and  use  enough 
salesmanship  to  make  people  come  to  us 
and  pay  .30  cents  or  more  per  quart.  You 
see  that  GO  years  ago  there  were  hardly 
500  people  within  25  miles  of  where  I 
stand  who  would  pay  any  such  prices. 
Now  there  are  close  to  a  million  and  a 
half  of  such  customers. 

***** 

I  think  of  all  this — how  all  through 
history  industry  has  swung  back  and 
forth  in  this  way.  I  imagine  we  are 
making  a  last  stand  on  the  high-priced 
land  of  these  hills.  The  overflow  from 
the  big  city  will  claim  them  before  many 
years.  Well,  these  new  comers  must 
pay  for  the  privilege,  and  we  can  move 
further  back — to  more  distant  hills— -for 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  should  not  care  to 
live  in  a  level  country.  The  girl  has  been 
suggesting  for  some  time  that  she  is 
needed  in  the  house  to  wash  dishes.  As 
she  puts  the  last  plant  behind  the  spade 
the  boys  come  from  the  house.  The  ora¬ 
tor  is  waving  his  arms  in  triumph,  for 
our  side  won  the  great,  debate.  The  rec¬ 
ord  of  Congress  means  little  when  our 
boys  can  prove  to  the  judges  that  America 
needs  subsidized  ships.  My  daughter 
beams  proudly  at  the  back  door  and  waves 
her  apron  like  a  banner.  She  is  surely 
crowding  her  parents  out  of  the  hall  of 
fame,  for  under  her  skillful  coaching  the 
debaters  first  proved  in  one  contest  that, 
the  subsidy  is  all  wrong,  and  now  they 
have  demonstrated  before  a  new  set  of 
judges  that  it  is  all  right !  But  few  of 
us  can  expect  to  live  by  oratory  alone, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  pay  any  subsidy 
to  sick  trees,  so  our  young  orator  and 
the  Japanese  boy  take  ax  and  grub-hoe 
and  start  on  half  a  dozen  peach  trees 
which  show  signs  of  “yellows.”  I  think 
I  shall  go  up  and  have  a  look  at  that  oat 
seeding.  There  is  the  gray  goose  sitting 
patiently  on  her  nest  of  eggs.  The  old 
red  rooster  is  strutting  about  as  if  he 
owned  the  place,  and  he  comes  near  doing 
it.  too.  His  20  daughters  at  the  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contest  seem  to  be  leading  the  world 
this  year.  Last  week  they  laid  108  eggs, 
with  a  total  of  over  1,700  since  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  It  isn’t  often  that  a  red  rooster 
can  be  said  to  change  the  policy  of  a  farm. 
That  is  usually  left  to  the  boss,  but  Red 
Dick  is  responsible  for  our  plunge  into 
poultry.  I  will  tell  about  that  a  little 
later.  It  is  a  hard  climb  up  our  steep 
hill,  but  on  a  clear  day  the  view  is  worth 
if.  As  I  look  off  across  the  great  billows 
of  land — off  to  the  dark  slopes  of  the 
Palisades — it  suddenly  comes  to  me  that 
I  miss  something.  There  ought  to  be  a 


More  Than  Pays  for  Itself 

If  you  have  threshing  to  do,  there  are  many  reasons  why  a 
Case  Steel  Thresher  will  prove  a  very  profitable  investment. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  it  increases  your  yearly  profits 
enough  to  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time,  and  it  continues  to 
earn  these  good  profits  for  many  years  more. 


These  Case  steel  thresher  advantages  make  your  farming  more 
profitable  and  the  results  more  certain: 


Low  First  Cost— Superior  quality 
at  low  price  is  made  possible  by 
large  volume  production  in  a 
well  equipped  factory. 

Great  Durability — Steel  construc¬ 
tion,  large  bearings,  ample  pro¬ 
vision  for  lubrication  and  well 
balanced  parts  make  the  Case 
durable  and  dependable.  Most 
of  the  first  steel  machines  sold 
in  1904  are  still  in  use.  The  pres¬ 
ent  machines  are  even  more 
durable. 


Big  Capacity— Case  machines  do 
fast,  clean  threshing  of  all  grains 
and  seeds.  They  operate  con¬ 
tinuously  from  morning  to  night. 

Easy  Running — Simplicity  of  con¬ 
struction,  rigidity  of  the  steel 
frame  and  self  aligning  bear¬ 
ings  contribute  to  easy  running 
and  power  economy. 

Service — Facilities  for  prompt  serv¬ 
ice  insure  Case  owners  against 
possible  delays  at  threshing 
time. 


Properly  handled,  a  Case  machine  lasts  twenty  years  or  more.  Divide 
the  first  cost  by  twenty  to  get  the  cost  per  year.  Then  figure  what  you 
pay  now  for  less  satisfactory  threshing.  Can  you  afford  not  to  own  a 
Case  thresher? 

Write  for  “Profit  By  Better  Threshing,”  and  learn  how  the  Case  thresher 
makes  your  profits  sure. 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

(Established  1842) 

Dept.  E22  Racine  Wisconsin 

NOTE:  Our  plows  and  harrows  are  NOT  the  Case  plows 
and  harrows  made  by  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Company. 


You  can  get  away  from  the 
tiresome  job  of  pitching  hay 
onto  the  wagon  in  the  field, 
and  still  require  less  farm  help 
and  harvest  the  hay  quicker 
and  cheaper,  by  using  a 

New  Deere 
Hay  Loader 

Flexible,  floated  gathering  cylinder 
automatically  adjusts  itself  to  handle 
successfully  either  the  lightest  swath  or 
the  heaviest  windrow.  Strong,  spring 
steel  gathering  teeth  pick  up  only  the 
clean  hay,  and  the  hay  is  put  on  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  wagon.  Automatic  coupling. 
Wheelbarrow  mounting — weight  is  car¬ 
ried  on  the  hubs,  causing  the  wheels  to 
run  true. 

Sold  by  John  Deere  dealers. 

FREE  BOOK  describing  this  load¬ 
er  and  an  “extra-profit-making” 
system  of  curing  hay  sent  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Tell  us  what  other  imple¬ 
ments  you  are  interested  in  and  we 
will  also  send  you  “Bookkeeping  on 
the  Farm,”  just  the  book  you  need 
for  your  records.  Address  John 
Deere,  Moline.  Ill.,  and  ask  for 
Package  XN-687. 

£ _ _ 5 


JOHN  £  DEERE 


jTH^BAD^MARK^I^UALm^JADE^FAMOUS^BY^GOO^IMP^MENTSJ 


1  Covers  Fruit-Vegetable 
Field.  Send  for  Sample  Copy 

Packing  House  Nei 

EIGHTH  STREET.  DUNEDIN.  FLORIDA 


Just  Out 


A  Better  Engine 
At  Less  Cost 
'■Big  New 
Catalog 


New  WITTE  Throttling  Governor- 
Latest  Improvements.  Do  all  yoar 
work  easier  —  Pump  —  Grind  —  Saw. 
Make  money —Use  cheap  fuel.  Any 
size  you  want — 


2,  8, 6, 7.  10,  15 
or26H-P.  Cash 
or  Terms.  Also 
Special  Saw 
Outfits.  Sold 
on  a  Lifetime 
Guarantee. 
Details  in  Cat¬ 
alog — FREE. 


5  H-P.-Pu118 


6? 


$99&? 

Pittsburgh,  $107 
Frisco,  $123 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

}”"*  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City  Missouri 
Empire  Building,  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
1891  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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3  stalks  of  corn  where 
you’ve  grown  only  2 

is  what  you  get  when  you  coat  your  seed 
corn,  just  before  planting,  with  Stanley’s 
Crow  Repellent. 

Why  worry  about  crows  when  for  $1.00 
you  can  save  from  1  to  2  acres  of  corn  for 
every  bushel  you  plant?  For  neither  crows 
nor  other  pests  will  come  near  your  corn 
field  when  once  they  taste 

Stanley’s 
Crow  Repellent 

We  get  hundreds  of  unsolicited  letters  like 
these : 

“The  crows  pulled  only  one  hill  of  my 
corn” — L.  Martin,  Hillsboro,  N.  H. 

“Saw  but  one  hill  taken” — A.  J.  Hicks, 
New  Carlisle,  Ind. 

“Did  not  pull  one  hill  in  1%  acres  of 
corn” — G.  Post,  Dover,  Mass. 

They  all  tried  it,  and  THEY  KNOW! 
Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed 
corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Half  size  can, 
$1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed 
store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock,  order  direct. 
Address,  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box 
500H,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


-Keep  Your  Garden- 

Free  From  Weeds 

There’s  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  saves 
the  moisture  —  Makes  your  vegetables  GROW. 

DAD  V  17  D  ffeeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator 
3  Garden  Tool*  in  1 

•  Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into 
a  level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch — all  in  one 
operation.  Eight  reel  blades  revolve  against 
a  stationary  underground  knife — tike  a  lawn 
mower.  “Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.” 
Cuts  runners.  Aerates  the  soil.  Works 
right  up  to  plants.  Has  leaf  guards, 
also  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 

A  boy  can  run  it— do  more  and 
better  work  than  ten  men  with 
hoes.  Five  sizes.  Inex¬ 
pensive.  Write  TODAY 
for  free  illustrated  book 
and  special  Factory-to- 
User  offer. 

BARKER  MFG,  CO. 

Box  57,  David  City,  Neb, 


Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  in-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Plumbing  and  Heating 
Supplies  at  Wholesale 

High  Grade  Bath  and  Kitchen  Fixtures,  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  Plants  complete,  Pipe, 
Valves,  Fittings,  Brass  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Water 
Pumping  Outfits,  Septic  Tanks. 

PAUL  AYRES  CO., Inc.,  Jobbers 

386  Jay  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  arepaint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur- 

f>ose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
ow  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory,  .satisfaction Guaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  tha 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Just  Direct  tlie  Spray 


Compressed  air  does  the 
reet — puts  on  a  misty  spray 
When  you  use  No.l  Auto-Spray. 


As  necessary  for  the  home  garden  as 
a  rake  or  hoe.  Forty  styles  all  sold  on  a 
money-back  guarantee.  Over  a  million  in 
use.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Spray  Calen¬ 
dar,  prepared  by  Cornell  specialists. 
Both  free. 

The  F.  C.  BROWN  CO, 

M2  Maple  St.. 
Rochester,  N. 


Auto-Spray 
No.  1. 


little  hand  holding  mine,  little  feet  trudg¬ 
ing  along  with  me,  and  a  little  black  head 
with  a  mop  of  hair  shading  down  in  a 
tangle  over  brown  eyes — little  Rose.  She 
isn’t  here  any  more.  She  is  off  in  that 
big  city  in  a  damp,  dark  tenement.  I 
know  that  those  little  flowers  will  some¬ 
times  grow  in  hard  places,  and  in  uncon¬ 
genial  soil ;  but  the  little  girl  ought  to  be 
here — where  it  is  all  outdoors,  and  the 
buds  and  the  flowers  are  bursting  into 
bloom.  We  cannot  help  ourselves.  There 
is  nothing  to  do  but  wait.  We  ai’e  seed¬ 
ing  oats  and  clover  at  the  back  of  the  hill 
orchard.  This  was  plowed  last  year, 
and  we  expected  to  seed  rye,  but  in  the 
rush  of  Fall  work  we  could  not  get  the 
grain  in.  Quite  a  little  grass  has  started, 
but  the  spring-tooth  harrow  has  ripped 
most  of  it  out.  We  have  worked  this 
harrow,  set  so  as  to  cut  deep,  both  ways 
of  the  field.  It  is  rough  work,  but  the 
best  we  can  do  this  Spring.  Thomas 
walks  up  and  down,  throwing  on  the 
oat  seed  with  a  liberal  hand.  Broker  and 
Tom  are  pulling  the  Acme  harrow  up  and 
down  covering  the  oats.  Right  after  the 
rain  now  in  sight  the  Alsike  clover  seed 
will  be  scattered  on.  The  oats  will  be 
cut  early  for  hay,  and  we  expect  to  leave 
the  clover  two  years  before  plowing  again. 
We  take  the  “off”  year  of  fruiting  for 
this  work.  In  another  orchard  not  far 
away  we  have  another  plan.  This  was 
Fall-plowed,  and  will  'bear  heavily  this 
season.  Every  tree  has  had  a  good  feed 
of  chicken  manure.  We  expect  to  work 
the  orchard  three  times  with  the  spring- 
tooth,  and  then  seed  to  buckwheat  and 
Alsike  clover.  The  buckwheat  will  be 
cut  and  handled  like  hay,  and  fed  to  the 
hens  without  thrashing,  .uet  them  pick 
off  the  grain  and  use  the  straw  as  litter. 

H.  W.  C. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


The  Black  Vine-weevil 

I  am  mailing  to  you  some  specimens  of 
a  black  beetle  which  feeds-  at  night  and 
hides  during  the  daylight.  This  is  the 
third  Winter  they  have  given  me  trouble 
in  my  greenhouse.  They  are  specially  de¬ 
structive  of  the  flowers  of  my  English 
primroses  (Primula  vulgaris).  e.  s. 

Elsmere,  N.  Y. 

The  insect  sent  by  E.  S.  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  snout-weevil  commonly  known  as  the 
“black  vine-weevil,”  a  name  given  to  it 
in  Europe,  where  it  seems  to  be  more 
abundant  and  more  injurious  than  here. 
It  has  a  jaw-breaking  scientific  name, 
Otiorhynchus  sulcatus,  which  ought  to  be 
set  down  here,  because  this  outbreak  is 
of  considerable  scientific  interest,  and 
there  ought  to  be  no  mistake  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  particular  insect  about  which 
we  are  writing.  Common  names  of  in¬ 
sects  very  often  mean  little  or  nothing, 
because  the  same  common  name  may  he 
given  to  very  different  insects  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  weevil  is  now  common  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  United  States 
and  to  Europe,  hut  whether  it  came  to  us 
from  Europe  with  some  shipment  of 
plants,  or  whether  it  is  one  of  those  few 
insects  that  naturally  occur  here  and  in 
Europe,  we  may  never  know. 

The  weevils  are,  as  E.  S.  says,  noc¬ 
turnal  in  habits  and  feed  at  night.  They 
are  also  wingless,  and  are  obliged  to 
crawl  up  the  stems  of  the  plants  to  get  to 
their  food.  In  Europe  they  are  injurious 
to  the  grape,  strawberry  and  raspberry. 
In  this  country  the  weevil  has  been  re¬ 
corded  mostly  from  greenhouses,  where  it 
feeds  upon  primroses,  ferns,  Cyclamens, 
Gloxinias,  tuberous  Begonias,  geraniums 
and  hart’s-tongue  ferns.  In  Connecticut 
the  white  grubs  of  the  weevil,  which  live 
in  the  ground,  have  been  known  to  be 
seriously  injurious  to  the  roots  of  Japan¬ 
ese  yew  (Taxus)  in  the  nursery  row. 

The  weevil  has  not  been  given  very 
careful  study  in  this  country,  and  little  is 
known  of  its  life  history  and  habits  here. 
A  noted  English  entomologist,  Miss  El¬ 
eanor  Ormerod,  says  the  eggs  are  laid  a 
little  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
that  the  whitish,  legless  grubs  are  to  be 
found  from  about  August  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring  at  the  roots  of  their  food 
plants.  One  would  conclude  that  there 
was  only  one  generation  a  year. 

The  weevils  hide  during  the  day  in 
crevices  or  'beneath  clods  of  dirt,  or  other 
objects,  and  can  easily  be  found  and  col¬ 
lected  by  hand.  In  fact,  it  would  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  put  chips,  small  pieces  of 
boards  or  other  objects  on  the  ground 
about  the  plants  as  traps  for  the  weevils 
to  hide  beneath,  and  from  which  they 
could  be  collected  and  destroyed.  If  the 
weevils  can  be  caught  as  fast  as  they 
appear  no  more  eggs  will  be  laid,  and 
finally  the  insects  will  be  exterminated. 

To  get  at  the  real  root  of  the  trouble 
the  whitish  grubs  ought  also  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  in  some  way.  The  grubs  are 
probably  in  the  earth  at  the  roots  of  the 
primroses,  and  have  fieen  there  probably 
since  last  Fall.  The  writer  does  not 
know  just  how  E.  S.  grows  and  handles 
the  primroses,  but  it  may  be  that  the 
earth  used  for  the  plants  is  infested  with 
the  grubs  year  after  year.  In  such  a  case 
it  would  be  advisable,  either  to  sterilize 
the  earth  used  during  the  coming  season 
with  steam,  or  to  get  soil  from  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  source,  taking  care  to  remove 
all  of  the  old  soil  from  the  pots  and 
benches.  glenn  w.  iierrick. 


Spreads  the  Spray  and  Makes  It  Stay 

Potato  growers— Fruit  (growers 

KAYSO  added  to  all  your  spray  mixtures  and 
.solutions  gives  a  complete,  durable  coverage 
of  insecticide  or  fungicide  on  foliage,  vines,  open¬ 
ing  buds,  unfolding  leaves,  blossoms  and  fruit. 

Kayso  causes  the  spray  to  ad¬ 
here  persistently,  thereby  giving 
much  greater  protection  than  can 
be  obtained  from  the  ordinary 
spray,  which  washes  off  with  com¬ 
parative  ease  during  rains. 

Kayso  added  makes  the  spray 
apply  easily  and  cover  quickly — 
causes  the  spray  to  set  instantly 
and  dry  rapidly  without  excessive 
run-off  waste,  and  gives  increased 
coverage  of  as  much  as  10  to  25 
percent. 

You  will  find  Kayso  safe — convenient — economical 


Send  today  for 
Illustrated 
Circular — Free 


The  above  Illustrations, 
made  from  actual  photo¬ 
graphs, show  apples  spray¬ 
ed  with  arsenate  of  lead. 
The  apple  on  the  left  shows 
the  result  of  the  ordinary 
method— the  apple  on  the 
right  shows  the  perfect 
spread  with  Kayso  added. 


CALIFORNIA  CENTRAL  CREAMERIES,  Inc. 


Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  coupon  to  New  York  Off. cl 


175  FRANKLIN  STREET  | 

r 

NEW  YORK 

Enclosed  please  find  40  cents.  Mail  me  sample  pack- 
L  age  KAYSO,  sufficient  for  200  gallons  of  spray.  i 

R-6  j 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

I  Name 

CHICAGO 

l  J 

1  Addrea _  i 

LOS  ANGBLES 

1  I 

1  '  —  1 

The  Safety  Razor  of  the  Fields! 


These  are  the  wide  awake  implement  men  who  have  "joined-up” 
as  “A-M-F”  Dealers  —  ready  for  the  early  mowing  season.  Askl 
them  to  show  you  the 


PATENTE D 

It  ha,  blades  that  can  be  replaced  with  the  knife  right  in  the  machine  — 
wedge  locked  blades  that  are  held  in  a  bull-dog  grip  until  you  yourself  remove 
them.  It’s  the  biggest  improvement  in  20  years. 


Is  Your  Dealer  Here? 


DELAWARE’ 

Joe  B.  Rice 
Joshua  Smith 
Rust  A  Tedd 
Small  A  Hersey 
E.  J.  Conway  A  Co. 

Humes  &  Son 
W.  M.  Chambers 
C.  H.  Hurley  A  Son 
Ceist  A  Geist 

WASHINGTON,  D. 
Neumeyer  Co. 

C.  M.  Woolf  ft  Co. 

NEW'  JERSET 

W.  Bestado 
C.  H.  Polhemus 
Thos.  Peppier 
Hightatown  Hardwr.re  Co. 

E.  H.  Smith 

S.  P.  Conover  &  Bro. 

Ellis  Tiger  Co. 

Morris  Bros. 

M.  C.  Ribsam 

F.  Shangle 

J.  P.  Collins  Co. 

Geo.  DeBaun  A  Son 
F.  S.  Pearson 
Schickendanz  A  Barker 

B.  Eichlin 

M.  B.  Bowers 
Allen  Mfg.  Co. 

Morgan  Bros. 

J.  S.  Todd 

A,  R.  Covert  A  Son 

Cresci  Bros. 

Lawrence  Hardware 
E.  S.  Hahn 
R.  D.  Hughes 
W.  Woodward  Co. 

D.  Bacon  A  Sons 

E.  A.  Foster 
Fenimore  Bros. 

J.  F.  Ayers 
Roy  E.  Beach 
W.  D.  Barrett 

C.  L.  Cobb 
A.  Van  Ayars 
Paulsboro  Feed  A  Hd»a.  Co 
Eugene  Castner 

F.  L.  Bunnell 
A.  L.  Cooke 

Farm  Service  Exchange 
Thos.  Barker  Hardware  Co. 
Geo.  A.  Myers  Co. 

Henry  Regmer 

NEW  YORK 

G.  J.  Jennings 
J.  C.  Myer 

E.  H.  Harris 

E.  H.  Kurlbaum 

F.  L.  Archer 
Hutton  Bros. 

H.  W.  Gordinier  Co. 

Canfield  Supply  Co. 

Shoemaker  Co. 

Atkins  A  Lees 

A.  E.  Simpkins 
Atwater  Bradley  Co. 

Chas.  Foster 


Dover 

Harrington 

Greenwood 

Laurel 

Georgetown 

Milford 

Viola 

Seaford 

Newark 

C. 

Washington 

Washington 

Dayton 
Hightstown 
Hightstown 
Hightstown 
Middleoush 
Wichatunk 
Gladstone 
Cooks  town 
Trenton 
Trenton 
South  Seaville 
Hackensack 
Sewell 
Elmer 
Bloomsburg 
fiackettstown 
Pitts  town 
Great  Meadows 
Long  Valley 
Nechanic 
Vineland 
Sussex 
Swedesboro 
Aura 
Newton 
Bridgeton 
Pittsgrove 
Mt.  Holly 
Salem 
Mays  Landing 
Daretown 
Deerfield 
Roadstown 
Paulsboro 
Changewater 
Blairstown 
Marksboro 
Morristown 
Chester 
Patterson 
Pedricktown 

Canastota 
W.  Saugerties 
Williamstown 
Fonda 
Lacona 
Nanuet 
Troy 
Kingston 
Oakwood 
Auburn 
Poplar  Ridge 
Genoa 
Moravia 


Hapeman.  Coodfelt 
Lamphere  A  Son 
Carr  Legget  Co. 

Kilbourne  A  Taylor 
Tudor  A  Jones 
S.  J.  Hand 
F.  S.  Tryon 
Raymond  Myers 
Dean  Ferris 

M.  G.  Adams 
Joshua  Griffeths  A  Son 
Fowler  A  Sellars 
W.  L.  Post  A  Son 
W.  A.  Dean 
Barton  A  Hoysradt 
W.  W.  Pul ver 
Wm.  A.  Metzger 
O.  E.  Cookingham 
J.  H.  Hasbrouch  A  Son  Co 
F.  E.  Hilliard 
Fred  Pulling 

The  Westchester  Grain  Co. 

Lee  Whitbeck 
Reardon  A  Briggs 
The  Vase  Bros. 

F.  E.  White 
C.  L.  Potts 
E.  Fowler  A  Son 
W.  H.  Oil. ver 
Geo.  A.  Eismivn 
Barlow  A  Co. 

S.  A.  Townsend 
Edw.  Herrington 
A.  M.  Harrison 
Ammendale  Farm 
Swift  A  Wassink 

E.  J.  Curtis 
Emerson  Derby 
Bie  A  Neuendorf 
Charles  Ames 
Kirkland  &  Easton 
Seneca  Falls  Supply  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Don  N.  Infield 
J.  H.  McWhirter 
C.  Mitchell  A  Son 
Schrimper  Bros. 

Biebel  Bros. 

J.  A.  Hamilton 
The  Austin  Co. 

Jens.  Jackohsen  A  Co. 
Tallmadee  A  Sterrett 
H.  E.  Bluebell 
J.  B.  Arbuckle 
A.  C.  Sundberg 

N.  S.  Moore  &  Son 

F.  W.  Raah  &  Son 
A.  C.  McClure 
J.  S.  McMurray 
J.  II.  Laird 
Walther  Bros. 

K  S  Altman 
J.  C.  Fugh 

Wm.  II.  Heckerts  Sont 
Frank  G.  Reamer  Co. 

W.  F.  Tittle 
J.  C.  Sondles 
A.  J.  Steele 
J.  A.  Hamilton 
Pojara  Valley  Merc.  C 
_Houslon  A  Smith 


Cato 
Weldsport 
Port  Byron 
Kelioggsville 
Weldsport 
Genoa 
Union  Springs 
Clening  Hill,  Auburn 
Peekskill 
Croton  Falla 
Holmes 
White  Plains 
Cold  Spring 
Copake 
Ancram  Lead  Mines 
Pine  Plains 
Red  Hook 
Rhinebeck 
Modena 
Beacon 
La  Crangeville 
Port  Chester 
Crary  ville 
Millbrook 
Stanford  ville 
Clinton  Corners 
Madaline 
Carmel 
Ossining 
Ossining 
Ossining 
Mahopac  Falls 
Hillsdale 
Stanfordville 
Mt.  Kisco 
Clymer 
Westfield 
Fredonia 
Forestville 
Cassadago 
Randolph 
Seneca  Falls 

Jackson  Center 
Mercer 
Mill  Village 
Erie 
Erie 
Wattsburg 
Edinhoro 
Girard 
McKean 
Wesley  ville 
Erie 
Corry 
Oakdale 
Midway 
Burgettstow  n 
Cannonsburg 
Wylandville 

Bridgfville 

Irwin 
Sharpesburg 
Baker.stown 
Breensburg 
Latrobe 
Greenburg 
Latrobe 
Union  City 
Watsonville 
Canonsburg 


Wicks  Hardware  Co. 

Coulter  A  Coulter 
R.  A.  Hannah  A  Sons 

R.  E.  Tribby 
Bladley  A  Kelly 

K.  D.  Snyder 
W.  J.  Holtzman 

A.  Crouch 

Parnassus  Hardware  Co. 

N.  W.  Moore 
Edwards  Hardware  Co. 

L.  S.  Christopher 

W.  H.  McPcak  A  Son 
Krause  A  Freehling 
Fowler  A  Fowler 
G.  News  Sons 
G.  Ifft  A  Son 

L.  T.  Laidlew 
McGarvey  Blair 
Mreisa  Motor  Co. 

G.  L.  Shell 

MifTllnburg  Implement  Co. 
J.  Phillips  A  Sons 
N.  G.  Adams 

S.  G.  Updegraff  A  Son 

B.  F.  Kreitz 
Clossner  Implement  Co. 

R.  N.  Thompson 
J.  S.  Artley 

J.  E.  Callahara  A  Sons 
Mrs.  Mary  Wise 
Jacob  Rentzel 

M.  J.  Shaffer 

J.  W.  Sheppherd 

H.  W.  Rehmeyer 
Farmers  Exch.  Inc. 

J.  F.  &  O.  H.  Newhauj 
Geo.  B.  Murphy 
E.  W.  Gennmill 
Farmer  Exchange 
Shaw  A  Co. 

S.  Book  &  Bro. 

E.  W.  Rupp 
Jacobe  A  Wright 
Karper  A  Gates 
H.  S.  Newcomber 
Geist  A  McBride 
W.  B.  Gochnauer 

D.  L.  Hertzier 
S.  W.  Clay 
Goss  &  Hordes 
A.  B.  Collier 
A.  G.  Sellers 

S.  8.  Coddington 

M.  F.  Bailey 
L.  R.  BrninArd 

C.  M.  Van  Loan 
G.  B.  Rought 

C.  J.  Belatt 
W  H.  Van  Cott 
Brant  Bros. 

Hathaway  A  Wallace 
G.  B.  Tiffany 
J.  R.  Thurston 

E.  C.  Renn  A  Son 
R.  C.  Frable 
Coursen  Hardware 

C.  W.  Kleckner 
A.  Yoder 

Tractor  Truck  &  Impl  Co* 
A.  L.  Titman 
W.  A.  Elliott 

D.  F.  Marple 

N.  N.  Eyhbarh 


W.  Sonbary 
Grove  City 
Sharon 
West  Middlesex' 
Smrreri 
Freedom. 
Beaver  Falls; 
Fin'eyvilloj 
Parnassus* 
Portage 
Evansborif 
Fairchanco 
Hickory! 
Mar  wooefl 
Indian^ 
Blairsvillei 

Evans  Cityj 

Carmichaels, 
Wayneebnnr, 
Butler< 
Vicksburg 
Mlffl  inburg 
Sonbary 
Paxinoa 
Williamsport 
Linden 
Lock  Haven 
Larryeill#’ 
Muncy 
MoontouruvUle 
Newberry 
Manchester 
Hanover, 
Seven  Valley* 
Turnpike 
New  Freedom 
den  Rock 
Red  Lion , 
Sunnyburn 
Delta 
Stewarts  town 
Quarryrille 
Shiremanstown 
Newport 
Carlisle 
Mt.  Joy 
Elixabethtovrn 
Lititx 
Mechnicsburg 
Shtppensburg 
Dayton 
Ellzabethvi.ie 
Ann  ville 
Susquehanna 
Wellsboro 
Harford 
So.  Gibson 
Nicholson 
Gelatt 
N.  MUIford 
Great  Bend 
Thompson 
Kingsley 
Factoryvllle 
Mausdale 
Pleasant  Valley 
Pittston 
Ringtown 
Ashland 
Troy 
Montrose 
Mansfield 
Ambler  _ 

Lancaster 
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Traveler  :  “I  often  wondered  why  the 
English  were  suoh  tea  hounds.  Friend  :  , 
“Yes?”  Traveler:  “Yeah,  but  I  know  j 
now.  I  had  some  of  their  coffee'” — , 
Awgwan.  I 


AMERICAN 


If  your  dealer  is  not  on  this  list ,  send  in  his  name. 
You*ll  be  doing  him  a  favor  as  well  as  yourself . 

MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY 

5  11  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  i>aid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  ‘We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Yorkek  v.hen  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury  re¬ 
cently  announced  that  the  gross  debt  of  the 
United  States  is  now  $22,722,003,333.19.  lie  also 
made  the  more  surprising  statement  that  owners  of 
Liberty  bonds  have  failed  to  present  for  payments 
of  interest  now  past  due  coupons  to  the  amount  of 
$r>s, 314,380.25.  This  means  that  the  government  yet 
owes  this  amount  of  interest  to  holders  of  bonds  who 
have  not  cut  off  the  coupons  and  presented  them  to 
i he  banks  or  to  the  government  for  payment.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  the  people  who  bought  Liberty 
bonds  during  the  war  think  that  they  owe  interest 
to  the  government  instead  of  the  fact  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  owes  them  interest  and  is  anxious  to  pay 
up.  We  doubt  if  many  farmers  are  laboring  under 
any  such  delusion,  but  it  should  be  an  agreeable  sur¬ 
prise  for  anyone  to  know  that  Uncle  Sam  is  holding 
a  share  of  that  fifty-eight  million  dollars  for  them. 
They  must  present  the  coupon  to  get  it. 

* 

N  Pennsylvania  and  New  Hampshire  the  Legis¬ 
latures  have  passed  laws  prohibiting  any  munici¬ 
pality  from  adopting  a  daylight  saving  ordinance. 
The  Connecticut  Assembly  went  even  further,  but 
the  bill  was  killed  in  the  State  Senate.  This  shows 
the  fierce  hostility  of  the  fanners  toward  daylight 
saving  in  any  form.  The  same  bitter  feeling  is  found 
the  world  over  among  country  people.  Everywhere 
the  cities  and  large  towns  are  endeavoring  to  force 
this  change  of  time  upon  country  people.  It  means 
pleasure  to  the  city,  but  penance  to  the  country.  The 
big  cities  will  get  around  the  law  through  private 
organizations  of  employers,  and  the  railroads  pro¬ 
pose  to  join  with  them — disregarding  the  protests  of 
country  people.  Take  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  There  are  no  State  laws  providing  for 
daylight  saving  in  either  New  York,  Pennsylvania  or 
New  Jersey,  yet  this  railroad  proposes  to  advance  its 
time  and  run  trains  an  hour  earlier.  This  issue  be¬ 
comes  one  of  the  never-ending  controversies  between 
city  and  country.  It  will  never  be  settled  on  present 
lines,  for  it  means  recreation  to  the  city  and  serious 
business  loss  to  the  country,  and  the  action  of  the 
railroads  means  a  clear  injustice  to  farmers.  One  of 
our  Massachusetts  readers  sends  us  a -published  ad- 
certisemeut  of  a  farm,  with  stock,  for  sale.  It  con¬ 
tains  this  statement: 

Mr.  Britton's  reason  for  selling  is  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion  amt  the  daylight  saving  curse. 

Has  anyone  ever  heard  of  a  case  where  daylight 
saving  has  induced  a  man  to  buy  a  farm? 

>jc 

WHO  is  responsible  for  the  foolishly  criminal 
propaganda  now  being  put  out  about  country 
children  and  milk?  Day  after  day  we  see  flaming 
statements  in  the  papers  that  country  children  are 
“undernourished,”  that  they  do  not  have  milk  to 
drink,  and  that  they  are  inferior  to  city  children! 
There  is  some  motive  back  of  all  this  that  is  hard  to 
understand.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  constant 
effort  to  belittle  the  country  and  compare  it  unfavor¬ 
ably  with  city  life?  As  for  the  statements  about 
undernourished  children  and  milk  consumption,  they 
are  false.  We  are  making  a  careful  investigation  of 
family  life  in  both  city  and  country,  and  find  that  on 
the  average  far  more  milk  is  consumed  in  rural  fam¬ 
ilies  than  in  the  city.  We  do  not  care  wliat  the  high 
authorities  and  other  highbrows  say  about  this  we 
know  our  own  people  and  their  habits. 

% 

WE  talk  with  people  who  express  surprise  that 
so  many  farmers  are  opposed  to  unlimited 
'immigration.  Why,  they  say.  farmers  complain  that 
they  cannot  obtain  labor;  why,  then,  do  they  not 
opt  m  the  doors  wide  and  let  European  labor  flock  in? 
All  this  sounds  plausible,  but  farmers  know  that  the 


class  of  people  now  coming  from  Europe  would  not 
help  the  farm  labor  situation.  Europe  is  not  sending 
good  farm  laborers.  There  is  great  need  of  food  over 
there,  and  all  who  can  work  on  the  land  are  given 
inducements  to  stay.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  ever 
was  a  time  in  many  parts  of  Europe  when  a  working 
man  with  limited  capital  could  more  easily  secure 
land  than  now.  It  is  evident  that  large  sums  of 
money  are  being  sent  back  from  this  country  to  buy 
land  in  Europe.  Now  and  then  some  group  of  farm¬ 
ers  arrive  here  from  the  other  side,  hut  they  have 
capital.  They  will  work  their  own  farms  and  hire 
labor  themselves.  Open  the  gates  wide  and  there 
would  he  a  rush  of  cheap,  unskilled  labor  for  work 
in  mines  or  shop  or  on  railroads,  or  large  operations. 
This  would  benefit  the  great  contractors,  but  it 
would  give  little  or  no  help  to  farmers.  Our  cities 
and  industrial  towns  are  already  too  large.  Wliat 
we  need  is  higher  quality  in  our  immigrants — not 
greater  numbers. 

* 

THE  school  bill  at  Albany  will  be  held  over  until 
next  year  for  further  discussion.  Just  as  we 
go  to  press  word  comes  that  the  Republican  con¬ 
ference  voted  to  postpone  action  on  the  bill  this 
year.  We  think  that  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  make  good  its  promise  to  give  a 
discussion  of  this  hill  which  will  reach  every  corner 
of  the  State. 

THE  new  tariff  contains  a  clause  to  the  effect  that 
the  President  may,  after  an  investigation, 
change  existing  rates  without  consulting  Congress. 
Two  cases  have  now  come  up  for  such  investigation. 
One  is  the  present  tariff’  on  sugar.  Would  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  tariff,  or  cutting  it  in  two,  give  us  a 
lower  retail  sugar  price?  There  is  now  great  waste 
in  the  use  of  sugar.  While  waiting  for  such  facts  as 
the  investigation  will  show,  the  remedy  lies  in  our 
own  hands — ice  must  do  it  ourselves.  Every  family 
in  the  country  could  use  less  sugar  and  still 
he  sweet  enough.  All  combine  and  cut  out  the 
wastes,  and  the  price  will  soon  drop.  The  sugar  left 
undissolved  in  the  tea  and  coffee  of  the  nation  will 
lie  enough  to  control  the  situation.  Another  appeal 
for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  comes  from  Western 
farmers,  who  want  feeding  cattle  from  Canada. 
These  unfinished  cattle  are  driven  over  the  line  and 
fattened  on  farms  in  this  country.  Such  cattle  are 
needed  by  Western  farmers,  and  there  seems  no  good 
reason  why  a  tariff  should  be  paid  on  them,  for  it 
does  not  appear  to  give  protection  to  any  American 
industry. 

* 

HE  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
that  the  legal  territory  of  this  country  extends 
over  a  three-mile  strip  of  ocean.  The  case  came  be¬ 
fore  the  court  over  the  right  of  American  ships  to 
transport  and  sell  liquor,  or  of  foreign  ships  to  bring 
liquor  to  this  country.  The  court  decides  that  it  is 
illegal  to  transport  liquor  inside  the  three-mile  limit, 
but  that  this  country  has  no  legal  right  to  prevent 
such  transporting  on  the  high  seas.  It  says,  how¬ 
ever,- that  Congress  lias  the  right  to  make  laws  pro¬ 
hibiting  such  traffic  outside  the  three-mile  limit  if  it 
sees  tit  to  do  so.  The  court  also  states  that  bringing 
liquor  into  the  country  on  the  person  or  in  cars  is 
illegal.  The  significance  of  all  this  is  not  confined 
to  the  liquor  business;  it  establishes  a  rule  showing 
the  power  of  Congress  to  handle  foreign  shipments, 
and  this  might  be  applied  to  many  other  things  be¬ 
sides  liquor.  It  is  a  fact,  however.,  that  practically 
all  the  higher  court  decisions  have  upheld  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  law. 

* 

OUR  old  friend,  Amos  I.  Root  of  Ohio,  well  known 
to  most  of  our  readers,  passed  away  on  April 
30.  Mr.  Root  was  more  than  SO  years  old,  and  lived 
a  life  of  great  usefulness.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
convictions  and  with  the  courage  to  maintain  them 
at  all  times.  lie  had  the  plain  sincerity  that  goes 
with  old-fashioned  Christianity.  Men  and  times 
might  change,  but  A.  I.  Root  stood  four-square 
through  it  all  for  wliat  he  believed  to  be  right  and 
true.  In  bis  day  lie  carried  great  influence  among 
country  people,  and  he  will  always  be  missed  by 
those  who  ever  knew  the  man  or  who  came  within 
the  scope  of  his  influence.  There  is  perhaps  no 
higher  test  of  the  true  value  of  a  human  life  than 
the  memory  which  mail  leaves  behind  him.  The 
universal  thought  that  a  man  is  missed — that  noth¬ 
ing  can  quite  take  the  place  of  what  he  represented 
t  •  us,  is  not  only  the  finest,  but  the  most  beautiful 
thing  which  can  twine  about  the  memory  of  those 
who  pass  on.  Amos  I.  Root  will  he  missed ;  there  is 
not  one  left  in  this  busy  world  who  can  quite  take 
his  place  to  those  who  knew  him. 


May  12,  1923 

OW  we  are  coming  once  more  to  the  roadside 
market  season.  Already  asparagus  and  rhu¬ 
barb  are  appearing — with  the  last  of  the  apples. 
Strawberries  will  soon  follow.  In  our  own  section 
there  will  be  more  than  ever  of  these  markets  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  season.  Properly  handled,  we  think 
these  roadside  markets  can  do  much  to  help  the 
middleman  trouble.  The  theory  is  fine.  People  are 
sure  to  travel  more  and  more — so  long  as  fhe  gas 
holds  out — and  they  like  to  deal  direct  with  country 
people  when  they  can  feel  that  they  are  treated 
right.  Some  country  people  are  making  a  mistake 
in  holding  these  customers  up  to  the  highest  retail 
prices  in  town.  This  may  mean  a  temporary  advan¬ 
tage.  hut  in  the  long  run  it  will  ruin  what  might  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  useful  market  helps.  We  must 
remember  that  every  bushel  of  apples  or  potatoes 
sold  on  the  roadside  helps  to  reduce  the  surplus  in 
the  city  market,  and  this  surplus  is  what  gives  the 
advantage  to  the  buyer.  Our  great  object  is  to  keep 
all  we  can  off  the  regular  markets,  and  thus  give  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  a  chance  to  operate.  We 
must  also  remember  that  there  is  absolutely  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  city  buyer  should  patronize  these  road¬ 
side  markets  unless  lie  can  feel  that  he  saves  money 
by  doing  so.  If  he  finds  that  he  must  pay  as  much 
as  the  grocer  or  butcher  in  town  will  charge,  why 
should  he  come  again?  No  one  can  blame  him  for 
refusing  to  buy  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  make  these  overcharges.  We  should 
charge  enough  less  than  the  storekeeper’s  charge  to 
make  it  an  object  for  buyers  to  come  out  to  us. 
There  is  good  opportunity  in  this  business  if  it  is 
handled  fairly,  but  it  will  kick  back  like  an  old  mus¬ 
ket  if  we  try  to  charge  as  much  as  the  storekeepers 
do,  without  giving  the  service  they  give.  We  are  not, 
trying  to  kill  the  middleman  so  much  as  to  cut  out 
liis  excessive  cost.  A  good  feature  to  try  this  year  is 
for  several  farmers  to  combine  and  bring  their  goods 
to  some  central  place.  Then  advertise,  with  fair 
prices,  in  the  local  newspapers,  and  invite  people  to 
come  and  buy.  They  will  come,  and  if  quality  and 
price  are  right,  they  will  keep  coming. 

* 

UST  a  word  about  the  legal  questions  which  come 
pouring  in  upon  us.  We  i.lways  desire  to  help  our 
people,  but  there  must  be  some  limit  to  such  service. 
We  do  not  care  to  advise  in  divorce  cases.  The  only 
safe  way  in  such  things  is  to  go  to  some  good  local 
lawyer  and  he  guided  by  his  advice.  It  seems  evi¬ 
dent  that  some  of  the  cases  presented  to  us  are 
“made  up” ;  they  are  fictitious  cases,  evidently  sent 
out  of  curiosity.  In  other  cases  it  seems  that  people 
have  consulted  an  attorney  already  and  want  to 
check  off  his  advice!  We  do  not  care  to  enter  cases 
where  a  lawyer  has  already  been  engaged.  In  many 
of  the  ti’oubles  sent  us  only  half  tlie  story  is  told. 
We  should  have  all  the  facts  in  order  to  give  helpful 
advice.  While  we  can  help  in  some  cases,  the  most 
sensible  thing  to  do  in  any  serious  legal  trouble  is  to 
go  to  some  reliable  local  lawyer  and  get  his  opinion. 
If  the  case  is  important  you  will  have  to  employ  an 
attorney  sooner  or  later.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
troubles  put  before  us  are  family  matters,  where 
personal  hatred  or  bitterness  have  grown  out  of  mis¬ 
understanding.  Tile  great  majority  of  them  never 
could  have  arisen  had  all  the  parties  been  willing 
to  bear  and  forbear. 


Brevities 

Too  many  people  seem  to  plant  before  they  plan. 

Most  cattle  lice  seem  to  gather  on  the  neck  or  back. 

Practical,  farming  is  no  rocking-chair  job— and 
never  will  be. 

An  overloaded  horse  and  an  overloaded  stomach  can¬ 
not  be  blamed  for  balking. 

We  have  many  questions  about  the  best  strawberry 
to  grow  on  wet  land.  There  is  but  one  answer- — Gandy. 

The  business  of  growing  hops  seems  to  have  hopped 
right  off  the  map. 

It  is  said  that  common  bindweed  is  so  bad  in  some 
parts  of  Kansas  that  mortgage  companies  will  not  loan 
money  on  farms  where  it  is  found. 

We  understand  that  naturalists  will  pay  a  fair  sum 
for  the  uest  of  a  mole.  For  all  that  has  been  said  about 
moles,  their  breeding  habits  are  nearly  unknown. 

There  must  be  a  “first”  in  every  farm  operation. 
Albert  J.  Pechin  of  Pinellas  Co..  Fla.,  claims  first  hon¬ 
ors  for  producing  the  earliest  ripe  watermelon  in  the 
country  for  1923. 

For  lawn  grass  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  Kentucky 
Bluegrass,  one  part  Red-top  and  a  little  White  clover 
will  answer.  The  New  York  Station  has  found  much 
trash  and  weed  seeds  in  most  of  the  regular  lawn-grass 
mixtures. 

I .ate  in  April  a  fanner  sent  us  a  package  of  Northern 
Spy  apples  that  were  kept,  in  the  ground  over  Winter. 
He  just  dug  a  hole,  lined  it  with  straw,  put  in  the  ap¬ 
ples,  covered  with  straw,  and  then  threw  the  soil  back 
on  top.  The  apples  were  in  good  shape — better  than 
those  in  common  cellar  storage. 
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Figures  That  Show  the  Variation  of 
Milk  Prices 

A  STUDY  of  the  four-year  average  milk  record  in 
Table  No.  1  below  should  be  profitable  use  of 
time  to  dairymen.  The  figures  are  all  averages  for 
each  year.  The  record  for  1916  selves  as  a  basis 
because  we  had  not  yet  begun  to  feel  the  effects  of 
the  European  war,  and  it  was  a  full  year  before  the 
League  activities,  or  from  October  1,  1915,  to  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1916.  The  prices,  however,  are  the  same  as 
they  would  have  been  for  the  full  1916  calendar  year 
without  organization.  The  years  191S  to  1920,  in¬ 
clusive.  are  not  included,  because  these  were  years  of 
great  disturbance  and  of  governmental  interference, 
and  the  record  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  for 
peace  time  study.  It  might  cause  confusion.  The  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  value  of  milk  in  the  table,  on  line  five 
of  the  table,  is  estimated  on  the  formula  used  by  the 
dealers  and  the  League  in  1919  to  fix  prices.  It 
serves  well  for  purposes  of  comparison  at  least. 


Table  No.  1 


Year 


Milk— 

Borden’s  . 

1916 

$1,384 

1917 

1921 

1922 

League  . . 

Co-op.  unit,  high.. 
Ind.  group,  high... 

1.744 

$2,428 

$2.08 

$1,709 

2.34 

2.30 

B.  and  C.  value. . . 

1 .542 

2.235 

2.054 

2.096 

Butter,  cents  per  lb.. 

.3409 

.4276 

.4325 

.4059 

Cheese,  cents  per  lb.  . 

.1854 

.2442 

.2154 

.22 

Middlings,  per  ton  .  .  . 

35.00 

48.00 

30.50 

30.50 

If  there  yet  be  any  dairyman  with  a  doubt  of  the 
possibilities  of  organization,  a  study  of  the  table 
should  be  convincing  to  him.  Borden’s  made  the 
price  for  1916.  That  company  had  full  say.  The 
average  price  for  the  12  months  was  $1.38  for  3  per 
cent  milk  beyond  the  100-mile  zone.  It  paid  16  cents 
per  cwt.  less  than  the  milk  was  worth  on  the  butter 
and  cheese  basis.  A  ton  of  milk  sold  to  Borden’s 
that  year  brought  about  $8  less  than  the  producers 
paid  for  a  ton  of  middlings  to  feed  the  cows. 

The  fight  of  October,  1916,  raised  the  price  45 
cents  per  100  lbs.  for  October,  November  and  De¬ 
cember  of  1916,  and  50  to  55  cents  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  The  increases  do  not  show  in  the  1916 
figures  in  the  table.  In  1917  the  average  price,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  16  cents  below  the  butter  and  cheese 
value,  was  18  cents  above,  or  a  gain  of  33  cents  per 
1  <40  lbs.  That  year  a  ton  of  milk  brought  just  about 
enough  to  pay  for  a  ton  of  middlings. 

During  1921,  when  organization  began  to  show 
signs  of  weakness,  the  price  paid  dairymen  again 
corresponded  closely  to  the  butter  and  cheese  value. 
During  1921  and  1922  a  ton  of  milk  was  worth  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  ton  of  middlings,  at  wholesale,  but 
the  producer  in  all  cases  paid  more. 

The  record  shows  that  the  co-operative  unit  or 
farm-owned  plant,  when  efficiently  handled,  always 
gives  a  good  account  of  itself. 

The  years  1921  and  1922  have  not  been  as  favor¬ 
able  as  we  could  wish,  but  the  two  years  average 
up  to  the  Borden  level  of  1916  on  the  butter  and 
cheese  formula,  and  the  high  return  of  $2.34  for  the 
co-operative  unit  is  well  ahead  of  the  best  previous 
record.  The  League  prices  in  the  table,  moreover, 
are  the  net  cash  price  returned  to  patrons,  after 
deducting  an  average  of  16  cents  per  100  lbs.  for 
capital  fund. 

Tarle  No.  2 


-M  ilk- 


League 
Co-op.  unit, 
Ind.  group. 
B.  and  C. 
Rutter,  rents 
Cheese,  cents 


high. . 
High.  . . 
value. . . 
per  lh. 
per  11).. 


Milk— 

Borden's  . 

League  . 

Co-op.  unit.  high.. 
Ind.  group,  high.. 
B.  and  C.  value .  . 
Butter,  cents  per  lh. 
Cheese,  cents  per  lh. 


Milk— 

Borden's  . 

League  . 

Co-op.  unit.  high.. 
Ind.  group,  high.. 
B.  and  C.  value... 
Butter,  cents  per  lh. 
Cheese,  cents  per  lh. 


Toio 

.$1.60 

1917 

-.Tanuary- 

1021 

1922 

1923 

$2.10 

$3.18 

$1.91 

$2.11 

2.34 

.3.15 

3.15 

i.r>7 

2.12 

2.054 

1.848 

2.61 

. .  .3264 

.4009 

.5240 

.3736 

.5127 

. .  .17375 

.235 

.2475 

February 

1921 

.2125 

.2070 

1916 

$1.55 

1917 

1922 

1923 

$2.05 

$2.58 

$1.77 

$2.21 

2.89 

2.505 

.  .  1.61 

2.32 

2.34 

1.794 

2.59 

.  .3385 

.4357 

.4718 

.3707 

.4988 

. .  .17375 

.2525 

.245 

.2025 

.2705 

1916 

1917 

1921 

1922 

1923 

$2.00 

$2.10 

$1.40 

$2.03 

2.60 

2.505 

.  1.70 

2.30 

2.41 

1.851 

2.35 

. .  .3697 

.4163 

.4801 

.3829 

.4931 

. .  .17375 

.26 

.2500 

.2050 

.2494' 

In  Table  No.  2  we  have  attempted  to  lay  a  founda¬ 
tion  to  continue  these  price  and  condition  studies 
from  month  to  month.  To  make  the  year’s  record 
complete,  we  include  the  first  three  months  of  1923. 

The  League  prices  in  every  case  are  the  net  cash 
returned  to  producers.  During  these  three  months 
10  cents  per  100  lbs.  has  been  deducted  each  month 
for  capital  fund  for  which  “certificates  of  indebted¬ 
ness’’  are  to  be  issued. 

Some  of  the  January  prices  this  year  were  a  little 
abnormal,  but  at  that  none  above  what  might  be  nor¬ 


mally  expected  under  a  united  organization.  The 
highest  was  only  54  cents  above  butter  and  cheese 
values,  and  the  price  never  should  be  less,  to  cover 
the  extra  expense  of  production. 

During  February  only  one  co-operative  unit  re¬ 
ported  returns  of  more  than  the  butter  and  cheese 
value,  but  two  groups  paid  above  the .  by-product 
value. 

Five  co-operative  units  that  handle  and  sell  their 
own  milk  report  returns  above  the  butter  and  cheese 
price  for  March.  Their  average  increase  over  March 
last  year  was  86  cents  per  100  lbs.  The  net  cash 
increase  by  the  League  over  March  last  year  was  63 
cents,  and  Sheffield  Farms,  60  cents. 

Another  factor  to  consider  is  the  ratio  of  the  price 
at  the  farm  to  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  In  1916 
the  average  pi’ice  to  the  farm  was  2.96  cents  a  quart 
on  the  Borden’s  price.  The  cost  of  a  quart  bottle  of 
milk  in  the  city  was  9  cents,  or  a  spread  of  6  cents. 
The  average  for  1922  was  3.6  cents  per  quart  to  the 
farm.  The  city  price  was  15  to  16  cents,  or  a  spread 
of  11  to  12  cents.  In  1916  our  complaint  was  that 
this  spread  was  too  wide.  In  the  confusion  of  the 
war  we  forgot  it.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  approve 
it  and  to  ridicule  purposes  to  correct  it.  With  it  all 
the  new  ratios  have  become  fixed.  These  ratios  fix 
the  volume  of  surplus,  and  automatically  reduce  the 
price  to  the  producer.  The  cost  of  distribution  is  a 
factor  in  the  milk  pi'oblem  that  must  be  considered 
in  the  producers’  plans  and  policies. 

Organization  has  not  brought  the  benefits  expected 
and  that  we  all  promised  ourselves.  It  has  not 
brought  down  the  cost  of  distribution,  but  as  we  study 
•  the  records  we  find  encouragement  in  the  analysis. 
The  year,  1917  shows  the  possibilities  of  a  united 
organization.  We  might  just  as  well  admit  to  our¬ 
selves  that  dairymen  split  into  five  or  six  groups  are 
r.ot  as  efficient  as  one  strong  undivided  unit.  The 
record  of  1922  tends  to  repeat  the  pre-war  condition. 
We  have  now  many  units  and  several  groups  compet¬ 
ing  with  each  other  to  sell  milk  to  one  buyer.  Some 
of  the  units  and  groups  return  less  than  others ;  and 
the  buyer  always  strives  to  reduce  the  price  to  the 
level  of  the  lower  sales.  The  record  of  a  high  re¬ 
turn  by  a  co-operative  unit  tends  to  increase  the 
general  price  in  that  environment.  But  the  logic  of 
the  situation  is  inevitable.  The  dairy  interests  of 
this  section  demand  one  organization  for  the  sale 
of  milk  and  foi  ^e  development  of  an  increased  out¬ 
let  for  it.  The  record  in  these  tables  is  eloquent  in 
argument  for  one  united  organization.  It  shows  no 
advantage  held  by  independent  units  or  by  groups 
that  cannot  be  improved  for  all. 


The  May  Price  for  Milk 

THE  price  for  May  milk  was  discussed  as  usual 
last  week  between  Committee  No.  1  of  the  New 
York  Milk  Conference  Board  and  a  committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  subject  was  also  discussed  by  Commit¬ 
tee  No.  2  of  the  Conference  Boai'd  and  a  committee 
representing  the  Non-poolers’  Association.  Still  an¬ 
other  conference  was  held  between  the  members  of 
the  Confei’ence  Board  and  representatives  of  the 
Eastern  States  Milk  Producers,  Inc.  The  negotiating 
committee  of  the  Sheffield  Farms  Association  also 
met  to  negotiate  milk  prices  for  may  with  the  Shef¬ 
field  company  officials. 

The  League  pool  price  was  announced  as  $2.33  per 
100  lbs.  for  Class  I  milk  and  $2.05  for  Class  2.  The 
other  classes  depend,  as  usual,  on  butter  and  cheese 
quotations. 

Sheffield  Farms  Association  agreed  with  the  com¬ 
pany  on  a  flat  price  of  $2.13  per  100  lbs. 

The  non-pool  report  announced  substantially  all 
it*s  milk  sold  on  the  flat  basis,  and  the  May  price 
will  be  $2.11.  It.  however,  announces  a  Class  1  price 
of  $2.30,  and  Class  2,  $2.05. 

The  Eastern  States  Association  is  composed  of  16 
farm-owned  independent  plants,  each  of  which  sells 
its  own  milk  and  makes  its  own  price.  Some  of 
these  plants  report  the  highest  returns  to  producers 
for  recent  months. 

There  are  also  several  isolated  units  selling  inde¬ 
pendently  to  dealers.  They  are  necessarily  obliged 
to  be  governed  by  the  prices  fixed  as  above,  and  the 
tendency  is  to  go  a  little,  if  anything,  under  the 
general  price  level.  The  dealer  who  buys  below  the 
regular  price  is  in  a  position  to  cut  prices  in  the 
city,  and  sometimes  does  so.  As  a  result,  there  is  no 
stability  to  the  market,  and  dealers  are  contending 
for  the  lower  prices,  each  one  trying  to  gain  an  ad¬ 
vantage  by  buying  cheaper  than  the  others. 

While  the  present  conditions  favor  the  dealers 
and  the  manufacturers  in  the  matter  of  a  low  price 
to  producers,  the  uncertain  and  chaotic  conditions 
in  both  city  and  country  are  unsatisfactory  to  many 


dealers,  and  some  of  them  at  least  would  feel  more 
comfortable  with  a  stable  condition  even  at  higher 
price,  which  general  business  conditions  and  cost  of 
production  in  a  backward  season  abundantly  jus¬ 
tify. 


Which  Are  the  Corn  Countries? 


WE  are  often  asked  what  proportion  of  the 
world’s  crop  of  Indian  corn  is  grown  in 
America?  The  following  table,  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  gives  the  best  statement 
we  have  seen  : 


-Production- 


Countries 

United  States  . ' . 

Argentina  . 

1921  and 
1920-21 

1 ,000  bn. 

3,068,569 

230,420 

1922  and 
1921  -22 
1,000  bu. 

2.890,712 

176.171 

Rumania  . 

106,333 

92,325 

94,207 

70,863 

57.400 

Jugoslavia  . 

73,788 

Hungary  . 

Spain  . 

31.703 

24.897 

32,493 

26.832 

Bulgaria  . 

24,172 

19,802 

Other  countries  reporting  for 
both  periods  . 

69.253 

67,537 

Total . 

3.721,460 

3.436,017 

What  Happened  in  Sugar? 

Why  did  sugar  go  up?  Not  so  long  ago  it  was  sell¬ 
ing  from  five  to  six  cents  per  pound  at  retail,  and  now 
it  is  10  to  12  cents ;  just  about  double.  The  rise  hits 
the  public  purse  in  a  tender  spot. 

Nation  of  Sugar  Users. — This  country  uses  five 
to  six  million  tons  a  year  in  one  way  or  another;  about 
400  lbs.  per  family  of  four,  or  about  2  lbs.  per  week 
for  every  person.  It  is  not  all  bought  by  the  bagful ; 
some  is  consumed  in  fancy  drinks,  candy  and  preserves. 
The  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  booms  the  cost  of  every¬ 
thing  in  which  sugar  is  used.  It  slows  down  the  sale 
of  fruit  and  other  products  used  with  sugar,  and  thus 
catches  the  farmers’  purse  both  going  and  coming.  The 
United  States  uses  more  sugar  than  any  other  nation  ; 
three  times  as  much  as  England  and  four  times  as 
much  as  Germany.  Probably  we  have  been  using  more 
than  is  good  for  us.  Anyhow,  it  looks  as  if  the  big 
gain  in  the  demand  for  sugar  in  this  country  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  jump  in  price.  Some  people  are  in¬ 
clined  to  blame  the  tariff.  Government  exxierts  say  no, 
and  it  seems  not  likely  that  the  rate  of  duty  (D/ic  on 
raw  sugar)  is  high  enough  to  account  for  much  of  the 
rise  in  price,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Cuba, 
which  supplies  most  of  our  sugar,  gets  a  particularly 
low  rate  of  tariff.  The  advance  in  sugar  prices  shows 
in  all  the  principal  markets  of  the  sugar-eating  world. 

Production  Larger. — The  trouble  is  not  especially 
in  lack  of’  production.  The  world’s  crop  for  1923  is 
greater  by  223.000  tons  than  last  year,  and  about 
2,000,000  tons  greater  than  the  average  of  the  five  years 
before  the  war,  when  sugar  usually  was  selling  at  half 
the  present  price.  But  the  United  States  alone  is  using 
enough  more  sugar  to  take  up  nearly  all  the  larger  pro¬ 
duction  of  recent  j'ears.  Before  the  war  we  used 
3,800,000  tons  per  year ;  now  we  consume  over  5,500,500 
tons,  llow  about  the  rest  of  the  world?  The  other 
consuming  countries  have  changed  somewhat,  but  as 
a  group  they  use  about  the  same  quantity  as  they  did 
10  years  ago.  Europe  did  not  cut  down  her  ration  of 
sugar  anywhere  nearly  as  much  as  with  most  other 
foods.  Canada,  South  America,  China  and  Japan  are 
using  much  more.  The  whole  world  indulged  its  sweet 
tooth  when  it  could  until  demand  gained  on  production, 
then  the  jump  in  price. 

Why  the  Jump?— Why  was  the  rise  so  sharp  and 
sudden?  Because  the  reserve  supply  was  used  up. 
Last  year  there  was  a  carry-over  of  over  1,000,000  tons 
from  the  old  crop,  but  hardly  more  than  one-third  as 
much  was  left  over  this  year.  Meanwhile  the  world’s 
consumption  has  increased  further  because  of  more 
prosperous  times.  Hence'  the  rise.  It  was  sharp,  be¬ 
cause  the  situation  was  not  realized  until  the  figures 
came  out  this  Spring.  Did  speculation  help?  The 
Government  is  trying  to  find  out.  No  doubt  people  who 
saw  the  demand  was  about  to  exceed  the  supply  thought 
that  sugar  would  go  up,  and  the  refiners,  candy-makers 
and  other  large  handlers  began  to  buy  ahead  of  then- 
needs.  Some  of  the  consuming  public  did  the  same, 
and  the  price  naturally  went  up.  Speculators  bought 
some,  too,  but  whatever  they  buy  they  must  sell  again 
before  the  next  crop.  It  is  quite  possible  some  of  them 
will  be  nipped  in  the  selling  should  the  price  go  down. 
What  will  make  it  go  down?  Probably  not  the  fussy 
investigation  committees  nor  even  the  Government. 
If  sugar  should  be  placed  under  price  control  and  the 
limit  set  at,  say,  5c,  the  result  would  be  a  demand 
greater  than  ever,  and  there  would  be  a  real  shortage 
soon.  If  the  quantity  sold  were  limited,  as  during  the 
war,  we  should  have  again  those  troublesome  days  of 
sugar  substitutes  or  buying  all  sorts  of  stuffs  we  didn’t 
want  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  little  sugar.  If  the  quan¬ 
tity  were  limited,  the  price  would  come  down  anyhow. 
This  brings  us  to  the  only  sure  remedy. 

What  to  Do. — Consumers  have  the  situation  in  their 
own  hands.  Simply  use  less  sugar.  If  all  the  people 
of  this  country  would  cut  down  to  1%  lbs.  per  week, 
instead  of  2  lbs.,  perhaps  by  going  light  on  soft  drinks, 
candy  and  desserts,  the  demand  would  be  cut  fully 
1,000.000  tons,  and  there  would  be  too  much  sugar  for 
sale  instead  of  too  little.  With  a  “Use  Less  Sugar 
Campaign”  under  way,  manufacturers  would  lose  their 
nervousness  and  stop  buying  for  the  future.  Speculators 
would  be  glad  to  let  go  for  whatever  price  they  could 
get.  There  would  be  more  sugar  offered  and  less  wanted. 
The  price  would  be  forced  down,  or  at  least  held  where 
it  is  until  the  next  crop  is  ready,  and  nobody's  health 
would  suffer  by  using  less  sweet  stuff  for  a  while. 

Increased  production  will  take  care  of  the  supply  in 
the  long  run.  Sugar  is  a  paying  crop  most  seasons. 
Europe  is  coming  back  fast  in  production  of  beet  sugar, 
and  this  country  will  doubtless  produce  more  of  it. 
Cane  sugar  can  be  produced  in  unlimited  quantities  in 
warm  climates,  although  it  takes  a  year  or  two  getting 
under  headway.  Meanwhile  the  only  quick  way  out  is 
to  use  less  sugar.  g.  b.  f: 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Swords  of  Grant  and  Leo 

Methinks  tonight  I  catch  the  gleam 
Of  steel  among  the  pines, 

And  yonder  by  the  lilied  stream 
Repose  the  foemen’s  lines ; 

The  ghostly  guards  who  pace  the  ground 
A  moment  stop  to  see 
If  all  is  safe  and  still  around 
The  tents  of  Grant  and  Lee. 

’Tis  but  a  dream;  no  armies  camp 
Where  once  their  bay’nets  shone 
And  Hesper’s  calm  and  lovely  lamp 
Shines  on  the  dead  alone. 

A  cricket  chirps  on  yonder  rise 
Beneath  the  cedar  tree 
Where  glinted  ’neath  the  Summer  skies 
The  swords  of  Grant  and  I/ee. 

Forever  sheathed  those  famous  blades 
That  led  the  eager  van  ! 

They  shine  no  more  among  the  glades 
That  fringe  the  Rapidan. 

Today  their  battle  work  is  done, 

Go  draw  them  forth  and  see 
That  not  a  stain  appears  upon 
The  swords  of  Grant  and  Lee. 

The  gallant  men  who  saw  them  flash 
In  comradeship  today 
'Recall  the  wild,  impetuous  dash 
Of  val’rous  blue  and  gray; 

And  ’neath  the  flag  that  proudly  waves 
Above  a  nation  free. 

They  oft  recall  the  missing  braves 
Who  fought  with  Grant  and  Lee. 

*  *  :j»  if  * 

Their  graves  are  lying  side  by  side 
Where  once  they  met  as  foes; 

And  where  they  in  the  wildwood  died 
Springs  up  a  blood-red  rose ; 

O'er  them  the  bee  on  goldeu  wing 
Doth  flit,  and  in  yon  tree 
A  gentle  robin  seems  to  sing 
To  them  of  Grant  and  Lee. 

Today  no  strifes  of  sections  rise, 

Today  no  shadows  fall 

Upon  our  land,  and  ’neath  the  skies 

One  flag  waves  over  all ; 

The  Blue  and  Gray  as  comrades  stand, 

As  comrades  bend  the  knee. 

And  ask  God’s  blessing  on  the  land 
That  gave  us  Grant  and  Lee. 

*  4  *  * 

Methinks  I  hear  a  bugle  blow. 

Methinks  I  hear  a  drum  ; 

And  there,  with  martial  step  and  slow, 
Two  ghostly  armies  come ; 

They  are  the  men  who  met  as  foes. 

For  ’tis  the  dead  I  see. 

And  side  by  side  in  peace  repose 
The  swords  of  Grant  and  Lee. 

Above  them  let  Old  Glory  wave, 

And  let  each  deathless  star 
Forever  shine  upon  the  brave 
Who  led  the  ranks  of  war ; 

Their  fame  resounds  from  coast  to  coast, 
From  mountain  top  to  sea  ; 

No  other  land  than  ours  can  boast 
The  swords  of  Grant  and  Lee. 

— Author  unknown. 

* 

The  School  of  Home  Economies.  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  in 
forms  us  that  Extension  Bulletin  Cl, 
“The  One-piece  Dress,”  is  not  available 
for  distribution,  their  stock  being  ex¬ 
hausted. 

* 

A  comfort  for  the  woman  gardener  is 
a  garden  kneeling  mat,  made  of  Chinese 
rush,  padded,  and  protected  by  a  water¬ 
proof  bottom.  A  guard  of  matting 
around  front  and  ends  protects  the  cloth¬ 
ing.  These  mats  cost  $1.50. 

* 

We  noticed  in  one  of  the  shops  which 
specializes  in  smart  ready-to-wear  gar¬ 
ments  some  pretty  “party  capes”  for  little 
girls  made  of  colored  corduroy.  The  cape 
was  gathered  to  a  round  yoke,  and  lined 
with  silk  and  cotton  crepe  de  chine  of 
the  same  color.  In  blue,  green,  rose  or 
beige  this  made  a  pretty  wrap  to  slip  over 
a  thin  Summer  dress  without  crushing  it. 


Texas  Notes 

Here  in  Texas  we  have  enjoyed  a  mild 
Winter.  Our  coldest  weather  came  in 
March.  February  and  March  were  both 
cold  months,  also  rain  and  snow,  with 
high  winds  and  many  sandstorms.  April 
lias  been  pleasant,  and  the  farmers  are 
busy  getting  the  land  ready  to  plant. 
Corn  is  up;  oats  are  looking  good.  Irish 
potatoes  are  also  showing  up  well.  The 
gardens  were  all  cut  down  by  the  March 
freeze,  and  had  to  be  replanted.  I  have 
a  lot  of  little  chicks  and  12  hens  sitting, 
five  of  them  on  40  turkey  eggs.  We  are  in 
hopes  that  our  fruit  has  not  been  killed. 
When  the  freeze  came  there  were  a  few 
blossoms  on  the  pear  trees,  and  they 
turned  black,  but  later  they  blossomed 
out  again.  Now  the  pears  are  forming, 
as  are  the  peaches,  and  if  nothing  hap¬ 
pens  we  will  have  some  fruit.  The  black¬ 
berries  are  in  full  blossom  now.  and 
grapevines  full  of  little  grapes.  Every¬ 
thing  seems  to  forecast  a  good  season, 
and  all  the  farmers  are  in  good  spirits, 
looking  forward  to  better  times.  One 


cannot  stay  downhearted  long.  The 
weather  is  delightful,  the  trees  turning 
green.  The  mocking-birds  sing  all  day, 
flying  from  tree  to  tree.  Not  long  ago 
we  were  walking  through  some  woods 
near  our  place  when  we  were  surprised 
to  see  a  large  number  of  robins ;  they 
were  migrating,  but  how  we  wished  they 
would  remain  with  us.  We  have  the  red- 
bird  and  the  bluebird  and  many  other 
beautiful  birds  that  stay  in  the  trees 
about  our  place. 

About  two  months  ago  one  of  the 
“wildcat”  oil  wells  “came  in.”  It  has 
proved  to  be  a  good  well,  and  other  wells 
are  being  drilled  near  it.  Now  produc¬ 
tion  is  20  miles  nearer ;  we  can  see  two 
oil  derricks  from  our  place,  each  only 
about  four  miles  from  us.  Every  one  is 
hoping  oil  will  be  found  all  about  here. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  letter 
written  to  the  Hope  Farm  man  from  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9711.  Apron  or 
Dress  with  kimono 
sleeves,  34  or  3(5, 
38  or  40,  42  or  44 
bust.  The  medium 
size  will  require  7 
yards  of  material  27 
inches  wide.  0  yards 
3(5,  4%  yards  44. 

20  cents. 


$  V"3 


W\ 

9  7  8  3.  Chemise 
Dress,  34  to  42 
bust.  The  medium 
size  will  require  4Vi 
yards  of  material 
32  or  3(5  inches  wide, 
4  yards  44.  Widtli 
of  skirt  114  yards. 
20  cents. 


2113.  Dress  with 
kimono  sleeves,  34 
to  42  bust.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  3%  yards  of 
material  36  inches 
wide,  3%  yards  40 
or  44.  20  cents. 


2019.  Child’s  Dress 
witli  square  or 
round  neck,  2  to  8 
years.  The  medium 
size  will  require  3 
yards  of  material  36 
inches  wide,  2J/i 
,  2% 

34.  20  cents. 


woman  anxious  to  earn  something  to 
help.  I  have  made  a  good  deal  of  extra 
money  making  handkerchiefs  and  rugs. 
I  nearly  always  have  some  work  of  that 
kind  on  hand.  mrs.  m.  h.  m. 


Cress  as  Greens 

The  seedsmen  list  this  as  “upland 
cress”  (perennial)  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  it  is  as  easily  grown  as  spinach, 
so  hardy  as  to  be  green  nearly  all  the 
year,  and  ready  for  use  before  any  other 
salad  in  Spring.  This  plant  is  delicious 
cooked  and  served  as  greens,  either  with 
tomato  catsup  or  a  simple  French  dress¬ 
ing.  It  has  the  flavor  of  watercress  with¬ 
out  quite  as  much  “bite.”  We  have  also 
grown  for  years,  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
spring,  a  watercress  (perhaps  Nasturtium 
palustre)  much  stouter  and  ranker  than 
the  ordinary  variety.  This,  too,  may  be 
used  for  greens,  and  can  be  had  long  be¬ 
fore  dandelions  appear;  but  I  have  never 
seen  it  uamed  in  the  catalogs.  The  up¬ 
land  cress  is  grown  from  seed,  and  should 
be  included  in  Spring  orders,  as  also  the 
brook  cress  (N.  officinale)  where  there  is 
a  pond  or  shallow  stream,  for  this  is  one 
of  the  best  of  small  salads.  r.  f..d. 


NEW 

PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Ovens 


The  ideal,  up-to-date  range 
for  the  country  home 


THE  day  of  the  coal  and  wood  range 
is  passing ,  and  in  country  homes  more 
than  anywhere.  Up-to-date  housewives 
are  glad  to  get  rid  of  all  the  care  and 
work  that  go  with  a  coal  range.  They  are 
discovering  that  a  New  Perfection  cuts 
kitchen  work  in  half  and  gives  perfect 
satisfaction  in  every  kind  of  cooking. 

When  you’re  ready  to  cook,  the  New 
Perfection  is  ready  with  a  full  supply  of 
heat  just  a  moment  after  you  light  it. 
And  you  can  regulate  the  heat  instantly 
— as  much  or  as  little  as  you  need. 

New  Perfection  ranges  drive  the  drud¬ 
gery  of  cooking  out  of  the  kitchen.  The 
coal,  wood,  ashes,  litter  and  care  that  go 
with  a  coal  range  all  go  out  the  door  with 
it  when  you  bring  in  a  New  Perfection. 
The  best  dealers  carry  it  and  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  a  demonstration. 


for  best  results  use  ~ 

SOCONY  KEROSENE 


STANDARD  OIL  CO..  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


Dost  thou  love  life?  Then  do  not 
squander  time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is 
made  of. — Benjamin  Franklin. 


I  REMEMBER  that  a  wise  friend  of  mine 
did  say.  “That  which  is  everybody’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  nobody’s  business.” — Izaak  Wal¬ 
ton. 
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Braided  Rugs 

One  of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of 
my  childhood  is  the  memory  of  my  dear 
little  grandmother  sitting  in  her  immac¬ 
ulate  old-fashioned  kitchen  braiding  rag 
rugs.  I  can  see  her  now  in  her  soft, 
black  dress  and  white  apron,  with  her 
hair,  which  was  only  slightly  gray,  parted 
and  rolled  quaintly  over  her  ears.  She 
was  SO  years  old  then,  but  she  considered 
braiding  a  rug  for  each  of  her  daughters 
a  recreation.  I  spent  many  happy  hours 
curled  up  on  a  sofa  by  the  window  watch¬ 
ing  her,  but  I  cannot  remember  that  the 
room  ever  looked  disorderly.  But  in  later 
years,  when  I  tried  to  braid  rugs  myself, 
I  found  that  I  needed  plenty  of  space, 
and  that  it  was  better  to  sort  and  cut  the 
rags  on  the  back  porch  or  an  unused 
room.  •  .  , 

These  rugs  may  be  made  from  cotton 
or  woolen  cloth  that  is  not  too  worn.  If 
the  cloth  is  faded  or  not  the  desired  color 
it  may  be  dyed  with  any  of  the  standard 
dyes.  The  rags  are  cut  in  strips  from  1% 
to  3  in.  wide,  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  material,  and  each  color  should  be 
kept  in  separate  balls  or  piles,  but  they 
cannot  be  sewed  together  like  carpet 
rags,  for  a  strand  more  than  a  yard  or 
two  long  becomes  tangled,  and  is  incon¬ 
venient  to  work  with.  When  the  rags  are 
cut  and  sorted  and  the  color  scheme  de¬ 
cided  on,  sew  three  strands  together, 
fasten  at  the  knee  with  a  safety  pin,  and 
start  braiding.  Fold  the  raw  edges  under 
carefully,  so  they  will  not  show  even  on 
the  wrong  side.  These  edges  may  be 
folded  in  and  pressed  with  a  hot  iron, 
but  that  is  not  necessary  when  one  be¬ 
comes  accustomed  to  the  work.  Braid 
tightly  so  that  the  finished  braid  is  hard 
and  compact.  To  join  the  rags  into 
strips,  lay,  turning  in  the  raw  edge  and 
sew  firmly.  After  braiding  a  few  yards 
sew  the  braids  together  in  circles,  using 
a  strong  linen  thread.  Grandmother 
always  waxed  it.  Sew  over  and  over  on 
the  under  side,  using  tiny  stitches,  so  the 
rug  will  be  reversible.  Always  hold  the 
outer  braid  a  little  full  so  that  the  rug 
will  lie  flat  on  the  floor  when  finished. 

Hound  rugs  make  up  faster  than  oval 
ones,  but  are  not  as  good  looking,  except 
for  bedrooms.  In  making  an  oval  rug 
14  in.  is  about  right  for  the_eenter  braid. 
A  woolen  rug  which  is  48x37  in.  required 
1!>  circles  of  braid  1  in.  wide.  A  longer 
rug,  which  is  50x33  in.,  required  20 
circles  !{.  in.  wide.  The  center  braid  is 
23  in.  long. 

The  color  scheme  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  point,  and  it  is  well  to  spend 
much  thought  upon  it,  deciding  just  where 
the  rug  is  to  be  placed  and  what  colors 
are  needed  to  make  a  harmonious  color 
scheme  in  that  particular  room.  Do  not 
use  too  many  colors  in  the  same  rug. 
Grandmother’s  rugs  were  usually  a  hit- 
and-miss  center,  each  braid  being  made 
up  of  two  light  and  one  dark  strand,  with 
a  darker  border  shading  to  black  on  the 
outer  edge.  This  idea  of  having  the  darker 
colors  on  the  outer  edge  should  always 
be  followed. 

Very  lovely  rugs  for  a  blue  and  white 
bedroom  may  be  made  with  a  light  blue 
and  white  center  from  the  children’s 
worn-out  gingham  rompers  and  play 
dresses,  four  or  five  circles  of  a  darker 
blue  from  mother’s  work  dresses  and  six 
or  seven  circles  from  daddy’s  dark  blue 
overalls.  Other  good  combinations  are 
pale  pink  and  blue  with  a  darker  blue 
border ;  yellow,  white  and  green ;  gray, 
blue  and  pink,  old  rose  and  blue  and 
black.  These  colors  are  good  in  the 
dining-room  and  sewing-room,  but  the 
darker  wool  materials  look  better  in  the 
living-room.  A  few  suggestions  for  these 
are  a  plain  tan  center,  then  green  and 
tan  and  orange  with  a  brown  border ;  a 
mixture  of  tans,  greens  and  browns  with 
a  green  border ;  and  black,  white  and  red 
with  black  border. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  buy  new  material, 
select  something  soft,  like  outing  flannel, 
for  it  is  much  easier  to  sew  than  firmer 
cloth,  like  muslin.  Often  one  can  obtain 
bargains  at  the  remnant  counters,  or  from 
the  mail-order  houses,  where  they  sell 
bundles  of  remnants  by  the  pound.  Of 
course,  if  one  were  going  to  make  these 
rugs  to  sell,  the  family  piece  bag  would 
soon  be  exhausted,  and  one  would  be 
compelled  to  buy  the  material,  and  would 
have  to  charge  higher  prices  for  the  fin¬ 
ished  product. 

These  rugs  are  like  old-fashioned  fur¬ 
niture;  almost  any  price  can  be. obtained 
for  them  if  one  can  find  the  right  cus¬ 
tomer.  It  all  depends  on  how  badly 
someone  wants  a  rug  of  that  particular 
coloring  for  some  particular  place.  It 
would  be  better  to  sell  directly  to  the 
customer,  for  department  stores  cannot 
give  what  they  are  worth.  I  should  think 
the  best  way  would  be  to  get  in  touch 
with  an  interior  decorator  who  made  a 
specialty  of  colonial  country  houses,  and 
they  all  do  nowadays,  and  secure  orders 
through  her.  Another  good  outlet  would 
be  through  the  better  class  antique  shops 
which  deal  with  an  exclusive  and  wealthy 
trade.  Then,  too,  they  might  be  sold 
through  the  woman’s  exchanges  in  near¬ 
by  cities. 

I  would  not  make  the  mistake  of 
charging  too  little  for  these  rugs,  for  they 
have  been  much  in  demand  for  several 
years,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  make 
them  ;  it  is  rather  hard  work.  However, 
it  is  very  fascinating  work,  and  it  is  al¬ 
ways  a  joy  to  any  woman  to  make  some¬ 
thing  out  of  nothing. 

A  FARM  WOMAN. 


Say  It  with  Linoleum 

The  most  alarming  symptom  of  Spring 
fever  in  a  housewife  is  geneially  an  acute 
desire  to  make  her  entire  house  over.  It, 
is  seldom,  of  course,  that  this  desire  can 
be  entirely  satisfied,  but  often  a  curtain 
here,  or  a  new  rug  there,  serves  to  tide 
her  over  the  crisis.  Bast  year  my  attack 
was  cured  vicariously  in  the  renovation 
of  an  old  farmhouse  across  the  road. 
The  way  my  new  little  neighbor  handled 
the  matter  of  floors  awoke  my  keen  ad¬ 
miration,  tinged,  just  ever  so  slightly, 
with  envy. 

She  came  over  one  morning  with  liter-  | 
ally  an  armful  of  samples  of  linoleum  for 
me  to  go  over  with  her.  There  was  plain 
linoleum  and  flowered  linoleum.  There, 
were  checks  and  spots.  I  almost  said  it 
was  “ring-straked,  spotted  and  speckled,” 
the  designs  were  so  varied.  There  was 
heavy  linoleum  and  light  linoleum.  There 
was  printed  linoleum  and  inlaid  linoleum. 

“I  can  get  this  plain  kind  in  any  of 
seven  grades,”  Beth  said.  "They  make 
it  to  fit  the  wear  and  tear  of  all  kinds  of 
places,” 

"What  you  you  doing  with  so  many?" 

I  questioned,  looking  at  the  pile  with  in¬ 
terest. 

"Well,  those  floors  are  old,  and  I  just 
guess  I'll  put  it  most  everywhere,  from 
the  front  hall  to  the  attic.  It  will  be 
better  than  soft  wood  floors,  and  easier 
to  take  care  of,  and  just  a  little  cheaper 
than  the  hard  wood.” 

“But  will  it  be  as  durable  as  hard 
wood?”  I  objected. 

"They  claim  it  will  outwear  a  hardwood 
floor  of  equal  thickness,”  my  little  neigh¬ 
bor  retorted  firmly.  And  "they”  silenced 
me  completely.  Who  am  I  to  question 
the  mysterious  and  autocratic  "them”? 
And  so  I  gave  it  up  and  helped  her  select 
suitable  designs  for  halls,  kitchen  and 
living-room. 

“Are  you  going  to  put  this  same  black 
and  white  in  the  separator  room?”  I  asked 
as  we  laid  aside  the  pattern  for  her 
kitchen. 

“No,”  she  answered  regretfully.  “That’s 
just  where  I  can’t  use  it.  Steamy  or  very 
hot,  damp  places  cannot  be  floored  with 
linoleum  satisfactorily,  they  tell  me.” 

When  the  linoleum  finally  came,  I 
watched  the  process  of  cutting  and  laying 
it  with  an  absorbed  interest.  First  it 
was  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  room  two 
days.  It  was  unwrapped,  but  not  un¬ 
rolled.  The  floors,  of  course,  had  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  were  absolutely 
dry  before  the  work  was  commenced. 
Beth  was  going  to  take  no  chances  of 
raising  a  fine  crop  of  mold  under  that 
new  linoleum. 

The  first  step  was  laying  the  builder’s 
felt.  A  soft,  even  layer  which  entirely 
covered  the  cracked,  uneven  surface  was 
glued  to  the  boards.  That  was  to  take 
up  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  wood 
floors  in  our  land  of  great  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  Then  the  linoleum  was 
laid  over  it.  Because  the  floors  were  not 
even,  the  linoleum  was  left  on  the  floor 
without  being  fastened  down  for  several 
weeks.  When  they  thought  it  had  shaped 
itself  somewhat  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
boards,  they  cemented  it  to  the  felt  lining. 
Each  seam  was  sealed  with  water-proof 
cement. 

When  they  came  to  the  kitchen  there 
was  some  hesitation  about  laying  the  felt. 
The  boards  were  so  uneven  that  it  did 
seem  as  though  the  covering  must  crack 
and  break  in  a  very  short  time.  Then 
an  old  copy  of  Vo  [mine  Mechanics  came 
to  the  rescue  with  the  story  of  an  office 
in  which  a  linoleum  floor  was  laid  over  ! 
a  thick  layer  of  sawdust  carefully  raked 
level. 

Now  Beth  is  a  firm  believer  in  tlx 
printed  word,  and  relies  upon  it.  pretty  [ 
firmly  in  everything  from  making  cake's  ; 
to  raising  chickens,  and  her  faith  did  not 
fail  here.  Shi'  promptly  sent  her  hus¬ 
band  off  to  a  neighboring  sawmill  for 
sawdust,  and  they  floored  their  kitchen 
in  the  same  way.  It,  seems  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory. 

When  tin'  linoleum  was  all  down  Beth 
gave  each  floor  a  good  coat  of  water¬ 
proof  varnish.  That  made  a  hard,  wrear 
resistant  surface.  There  will  be  neither 
cracking  nor  blistering  under  that  var¬ 
nish.  Then  she  added  wax  to  all  of  the 
rooms  except  the  kitchen.  Nowr  her  daily 
cleaning  is  a  light  sweeping  with  a  soft 
brush,  and  a  flourish  or  two  with  a  dry 
mop.  In  the  kitchen  a  cloth  and  some 
lukewarm  water  are  sufficient  to  wipe  up 
the  surface  dirt,  and  that  is  all  there  is. 

She  even  found  a  tiny  hint  buried  in 
the  discovery  columns  of  a  woman's  paper 
to  the  effect  that  a  cloth  dampened  in 
equal  parts  of  cold  milk  and  water  was  a 
splendid  thing  to  give  a  final  polish  t" 
the  kitchen  linoleum,  and  now  she  re¬ 
ligiously  adds  that  touch  with  her  Satur¬ 
day’s  cleaning. 

If  I  ever  build,  I  should  sit  at  my  little 
neighbor’s  feet  for  suggestions  for  my 
own  house.  It  seems  to  me  that  she  has 
cut  her  cleaning  quite  in  half  by  the  use 
of  these  floors.  She  has  no  scrubbing,  no 
heavy  sweeping  to  do.  Both  the  felt 
and  the  sawdust  give  a  resilience  to  the 
floors  that  is  a  great  help  to  the  house¬ 
wife  who  must  be  on  her  feet  a  large  part 
of  the  day.  There  is  a  quietness  about 
them,  too,  that  bare  wooden  floors  cer¬ 
tainly  lack.  In  the  Winter  time  the  air 
tight  linoleum,  protected  with  its  inner 
lining,  makes  the  floors  much  warmer, 
and  in  the  Summer  time  cooler  than  they 
would  otherwise  be. 

VERA  B.  MEACIIAM. 
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Treasures 

You  Never  Can  Replace 


A  cherished  silver  heirloom — would  you  scour 
it  with  grit? 

Any  treasure  you  can  not  replace  deserves  care¬ 
ful  cleaning — and  the  precious  thin  enamel  of 
your  teeth  is  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  you 
have.  Once  scratched  or  worn  away  by  gritty 
dentifrices  even  Nature  can  never  replace  tooth 
enamel  or  restore  its  beauty. 

“Washing”  your  teeth  with  Colgate’s  after  each 
meal  and  just  before  bedtime  will  bring 
out  their  greatest  beauty. 

Colgate’s  is  the  common-sense  den- 
tifrice.  A  tube  for  each  of  the 
family  is  a  sound  invest¬ 
ment  in  sound  teeth. 


V  ?*.  .  • 
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CLEANS 
(  TEETH  THE  > 

RICHT  WAY 

...  :  -  < 

[  Washesand  Polishes  l 


25c 


Doesn't  Scratch 
or  Scour 


If  your  wisdom  teeth 
could  talk  they’d  say 
“USE  COLGATE’S” 


COLGATE  &  CO.,  Farm  Household  Dept  42 
199  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PLEASE  send  me  samples  of  the  following  articles.  1  enclose  the 
amount  of  stamps  shown  for  each  one  checked. 


□  Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  Free 

□  Face  Powder _ 6c 

Name _ _ 


□  Rapid  Shave  Cream _ 4c 

□  Baby  Talc _ 4c 


Q 
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Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  your 
Check,  Money  Order  or  Cash 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO-  Est.  83  years 
233-239  Washington  Street,  New  York  City 


Horne  Can  Sealer 

Make  Money  canning 
Fruits  and  Vegeta¬ 
bles  At  Home. 

Can  your  own  fruits,  veg¬ 
etables,  meats,  syrups,  etc. 
in  cans,  with  our  VIRGINIA 
HOME  CAN  SEALER,  for 
your  family,  neighbors  and 
for  market.  Add  $1C0  to  $500 
to  your  savings  account.  It’s 
qufck---simple---better  than 
glass.  No  solder,  no  spoil¬ 
ing,  no  breakage.  Our  book- 
let  tells  how.  WealsoMfg. 
and  furnish  cans.  Act  quick!  Write  NO  W1  Dealers  wanted. 

VIRGINIA  CAN  CO.,  Box  577-K  ROANOKE,  VA. 


INDIGESTION 

IF  YOU  STILL  HAVE  IT  IT’S  YOUR  OWN  FAULT 

E'  ■»*  l_|  |V*  IIC  Indigestion  Powder  relieves 
I  ni  w  U  O  quickly.  Ideal  system  puri¬ 
fier,  when  taken  night  and  morning.  16  doses  53cts. 

ETHICUS  Laboratories  1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 


NEW  »?,*,!'„  IRQ 
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AGENTS  MAKER 

New  scientific  development  make* 
ironing  remarkably  eaay.  No  wires 
or  attachments — all  aelf  contained. 
Gives  dean,  quick  heat,  easily  regu¬ 
lated.  Costa  one  cent  for  3  hour's  use. 
Saves  steps.  Cuts  ironing  time  in  half. 
Sells  fast.  Mrs.  Wagner,  Ohio,  sold  25  in  few  hours  spare 
time.  Moyer,  Pa.,  made  $164.00  in  one  week.  Youcandoaa 
well.  No  experience  necessary.  Work  all  or  spare  time. 
You  simply  take  orders,  we  deliver  by  parcel  post  and  do 
collecting.  Commissions  paid  same  day  yoo  take  orders. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Agent's  Offer.  Write  today 

AKRON  LAMP  CO.  173  Iron  St.,  Akron.  O. 


Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 
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-Cow  Testers  Know 
that  DeLaval  Separators 
Skim  the  Cleanest 


Statements  from  over  half  the  cow  testers  employed  by  cow  test¬ 
ing  associations  throughout  the  United  States,  reaching  over  6000 
farms,  give  additional  proof  of  the  superior  skimming  efficiency  of 
De  Laval  Separators. 

Cow  testers  know  best  of  all  what  cream  separators  are  used  most, 
which  skim  cleanest  and  last  longest,  because  they  regularly  test  the 
skim-milk  from  the  separators  owned  by  their  members.  They  say:. 

—“I  find  on  an  average  De  Laval  Separators  skim  cleaner— from  a  trace  to  .04  of 
one  per  cent.  Thirteen  out  of  nineteen  separators  here  are  De  Lavals.”*  (.01  of 
one  per  cent  equals  one  lb.  out  of  every  10,000.) 

—“Out  of  48  separator  users  29  use  De  Lavals.  I’ve  found  them  the  best  skimmers 
for  the  longest  time.’’* 

— “26  members  have  separators,  and  22  are  De  Lavals.  They  give  tho  best 
satisfaction  after  considering  all  points.”* 

— “Do  Laval  Separators  have  no  equal  for  quality  and 
efficiency.  15  out  of  20  are  Do  Lavals.”* 

—“90%  of  tho  separators  used  by  my  members  are  Do 
Lavals.  The  majority  skim  closer  than  .02  of  (me 
per  cent.”* 

— “The  De  Laval  is  a  very  close  skimmer  under 
any  and  all  conditions.  95%  of  the  separators 
here  are  De  Lavals.”* 

— “I  have  25members  and  13  use  De  Lavals.  I  have 
not  had  one  test  below  .05  of  one  per  cent.”* 

♦Authorities  for  these  statements  from  cow 
testers,  together  with  many  others  equally  good, 
are  contained  in  a  booklet  entitled  “Cow  Test¬ 
ers— What  They  Do  and  What  They  Say  About 
De  Laval  Cream  Separators  and  Milkers.” 

Send  for  it — contains  information  about 
the  value  of  cow  testing  associations. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  SI.  61  Beale  St. 


You  Get  More* 

Richer  and  Smoother  Cream 
from  a  De  Laval 


Sold 
on  easy 
terms 


Over 
1,500,000 
in  use 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 


Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


YOU  CANT  CUT  OUT 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 

I  and  you  work  the  horse  6ame  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBING  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged  Glands.  Wens. 
Cysts  Allan  pain  quickly.  Price  SI- 25  a  bottle 
Bl  druggist*  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


S  A  A  Bny*  Ike  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2H 

*■#  «|  Light  running,  easy  cleaning 
~  close  akimming,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  w 
inanahip.  Made  alno  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to 
No.  S  1*2  shown  here  :  sold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 
and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own 
cost  and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  tho 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  (1) 

ALBAUGH  DOVER  CO.*  2171  Marshall  Bl.»  Chicago 


A  GOOD  Hay  or  Grain  Unloading 
Outfit  saves  the  cost  of  one  to  three 
men  each  day  of  harvest.  Myers  Hay  Tools 
have  been  THE  STANDARD  FOR  50 
YEARS.  Sturdy  construction,  patented  fea¬ 
tures.  low  price,  make  them  the  biggest-value 
made.  Also  a  complete  line  of  Pumps,  Water 
Systems  and  Door  Hangers.  See  your  dealer 
or  write  us  for  booklet.  ( 1 6) 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 
367  Church  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


In.  use 

over 


MINERAL*,,, 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 

Booklet 

Free _ — r - 

$3  Pkg  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Are..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


PITTSBURGH 


torn 


JL  ROOFING 

Formed  from  Apollo-KeystoneCopper 
Steel  Galvanized  Sheets.  Full  weight,  r 


-  I 

These  are  the  most  satisfactory  rust-resisting  gal  vanlzed  s  <■  "fJ  <r^v  t  ■'  ■'  f  = 

sheets  manufactured  for  Hoofing,  Siding,  Tanks,  Silos,  "l  imam1  w¥.l 11  w.-i-  i-dEca*.-:  te= 

Flumes,,  Culverts,  etc.  The  Keystone  added  to  regular  brand  indicates  that  CopperSteel  is  used.  Sold  by  weight 
by  lead  ng  metal  merchants.  For  fine  residences  and  public  buildings  use  Keystone  Copper  Steel  Roofing 
Tin  Plates.  Write  for.free  “Better  Buildings”  booklet  containing  building  plans  and  valuable  information. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkier 


Trouble  With  Silage 

We  put  up  a  new  stave  silo  last  Fall. 
Now  we  have  about  six  feet  of  silage  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sijo  and  it  is  beginning 
to  heat  and  spoil.  Can  you  give  us  a 
remedy  for  this  and  tell  the  cause  of  it? 
The  fodder  had  been  frozen  and  was  quite 
dry  when  it  was  put  in  the  silo.  The 
silage  was  kept  level  in  the  silo  and  was 
tramped  while  filling.  We  would  like  to 
know  about  the  inoculation  of  silage  and 
if  we  can  make  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  on 
the  farm  ourselves,  and,  if  so,  how? 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  L.  M. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inoculate  silage 
that  is  produced  from  green  corn.  The 
culture  method  of  inoculation  has  been 
resorted  to  with  good  results  where  the 
dried  or  shredded  fodder  has  been  put  into 
the  silo  in  conjunction  with  water.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  homemade  cultures 
could  be  depended  upon  to  establish  fer¬ 
mentation.  Undoubtedly  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  results  would  accompany  the  use 
of  commercial  products.  The  mere  addi¬ 
tion  of  water  to  corn  that  has  dried  un¬ 
duly  previous  to  being  run  through  the 
silage  cutter  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  es¬ 
tablish  proper  fermentation. 

As  to  correcting  the  acidity  of  the 
silage  now  on  hand,  I  know  of  nothing 
that  can  be  done.  Always  in  the  bottom 
of  silos  that  are  not  drained  one  encoun¬ 
ters  silage  that  is  more  or  less  toxic  and 
the  material  is  unpalatable.  It  must  be 
fed  in  small  quantities  and.  if  combined 
with  beet  pulp,  usually  it  is  possible  to 
get  rid  of  the  mass  before  grass  is  avail¬ 
able.  No  doubt  the  fact  that  the  corn 
was  frosted  before  it  was  ensiled  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  your  trouble  ;  but  I  do  not 
share  the  belief  that  the  addition  of  cul¬ 
ture  bacteria  would  in  any  manner  solve 
your  problem.  Exercise  more  care  an¬ 
other  year  in  the  matter  of  cutting  the 
corn  and  in  the  selection  of  a  variety 
that  will  mature  before  frost  arrives. 


Increasing  Milk  Flow 

We  have  a  grade  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
cow  from  which  we  think  we  do  not  get 
the  milk  we  ought  to.  We  feed  hay,  corn¬ 
stalks  and  a  mixture  composed  of  300  lbs. 
bran,  100  lbs.  gluten.  50  lbs.  ground  oats, 
25  lbs.  oilmeal,  25  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 
and  salt  three  times  a  week.  Though  the 
cow  has  a  clean  and  airy  stall,  and  is 
milked  regularly  twice  daily,  we  get  only 
about  four  quarts  daily.  She  is  not  due 
to  freshen  until  July.  Can  you  help  us? 

Pennsylvania.  o.  j.  o. 

The  ration  that  you  have  proposed  car¬ 
ries  20  per  cent  of  protein,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  cow  of  average  ability 
should  not  produce  an  abundance  of  milk 
when  fed  as  you  have  suggested.  More 
variety  and  the  addition  of  some  succu¬ 
lence  might  result  in  increasing  the  flow 
of  milk,  but  if  the  cow  is  due  to  freshen 
early  in  April  the  chances  are  that  her 
relatively  low  daily  production  is  due  to 
the  fact,  that  she  is  approaching  the  end 
of  her  lactation  period.  Some  cows  go 
drv  three  months  out  of  the  12  ;  others 
give  milk  right  up  to  the  time  of  calving. 
It  is  believed  by  dairymen  that  an  eight 
weeks’  rest  period  approaches  the  ideal. 
It  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  increase 
the.  flow  of  milk  during  the  end  of  a  lac¬ 
tation  .period.  However,  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  grain  and  using  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  it  is  possible  that  the  milk 
flow  will  be  inceased :  50  lbs.  of  corn, 
125  lbs.  bran.  100  lbs.  gluten  feed,  50  lbs. 
oats,  75  lbs.  linseed  meal,  50  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  50  lbs.  bran.  This  will  give 
you  a  22  per  cent  protein  combination, 
and  it  may  stimulate  the  mammary  sys¬ 
tem. 


Feeding  Young  Stock 

What  is  the  proper  ration  for  Guernsey 
heifer  to  freshen  shortly,  first  calf?  This 
heifer  is  2*4  years  old,  in  good  condition. 
I  have  mixed  hay  and  buy  my  other 
feed.  Jersey  heifer,  four  months  old  ;  I 
want  to  put  her  on  a  grain  ration.  Should 
I  feed  beet  pulp  to  the  Guernsey? 

New  York.  g.  w.  s. 

For  the  Guernsey  heifer  that  is  to 
freshen  shortly  it  is  proposed  that,  the 
following  mixture  of  feed  be  utilized  and 
fed  following  parturition  :  25  lbs.  linseed 
meal,  20  lbs.  oats.  20  lbs.  cornmeal,  20 
lbs.  gluten  feed,  15  lbs.  bran.  Until  the 
heifer  freshens  a  simple  ration  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  oats  and  bran,  to  which 
has  been  added  10  per  cent  of  linseed 
meal,  should  be  fed.  This,  in  conjunction 
with  a  quality  roughage  such  as  Alfalfa 
or  clover  hay  will  give  you  good  results. 

For  the  four-months-old  calf  a  mixture 
consisting  of  25  lbs.  middlings,  35  lbs. 
oats,  15  lbs.  linseed  meal.  25  lbs.  bran,  is 
proposed.  Feed  as  much  of  this  mixture 
as  the  calf  will  clean  up  with  relish  each 
day.  If  skim-milk  is  available,  feed  as 
much  as  20  lbs.  per  day  in  two  feedings, 
night  and  morning.  As  soon  as  the  calf 
will  nibble  away  at  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay 
this  should  b  •  provided. 

It  will  nrt  be  necessary  to  feed  beet 
pulp  to  the  Guernsey  heifer  after  she  is 
turned  out  to  pasture.  Until  grass  is 
available,  however,  beet  pulp  should  be 
moistened  12  hours  before  feeding  and 
used  to  provide  succulence. 


ftefr.Jfhi** 

DLiflr  Without  a 
J(U"  Storage  Tank 

All  you  can  use  at  the  turn  of  a  faucet — 
240  gallons  per  hour. 


WATER  SYSTEM 


A  durable,  economical, 
automatic  system.  Com¬ 
pact,  direct-connected 
motor  with  wear-proof, 
rust-proof,  positive  action 
rotary  pump.  Operates  at 
trifling  cost  from  32  or  1 10 
volt  circuits.  Install  any¬ 
where  in  small  space.  Suit¬ 
able  for  any  water  supply 
where  suction  lift  is  not 
more  than  22  feet.  Free 
descriptive  folder.  Address 
THE  ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  COMPANY 
Willys  Light  Div.,  Toledo,  O. 

Makers  of  Willys  Light  Certified 
Electric  Service 


All  bronze  —  no 
gears— no  belts -no 
leathers  or  valves. 
Smooth — steady — 
silent. 


Highest 

Award 


Mfgd. 

by  The  Viking  Pump  Co.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


Prevent 

Blackleg 

by  usinc 


Blacklegoids 


■i 


Scientifically  Prepared  and  Tested 
Blackleg  Vaccine  in  Pill  Form 


Consult  your  veterinarian  or  druggist. 
Write  for  free  booklet  on  blackleg.  No.  351. 


Animal  Industry  Department  of 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


A  95  Jfm&rfcan, 

Mm  uPward  CREAM 

Separator 

On  trial.  Easy  runningyeasily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  707S  Bainbridge.M-  Y. 


BTw'w 


Jim  Brown's N«w  Bar- 
>  gain  Fence  Book  »how-  ■  • 
f  iog  over  150  styles  of 
fence. farm  gates, roof 
«  in?  sod  paint  will  save 
>  yon  80#  or  more.  Over  a 
million  satisfied  custo- 
mere.  Brown  pays  freight. 

W  Direct  from  factory  prices  —  writs  today. 
BROWN  FENC'r  *■  WIRE  COMPANY 
Pepartmant  4301  Clevaland,  Ohio 


HP  A  %#  P  C  Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

Ei  V  C.  9  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.30. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

NEWTON’S 

A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves.  Coughs,  Distemper. 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
Conditioner.  At  dealers’  or 
by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


There  have  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  is — 234 
pages  of  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Man’s  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  in  cloth 

Price  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

Rural 

New-Yorker 

333 W.  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Recent  Guernsey  Records 

Bv  producing  15,700.3  lbs.  of  milk  and 
*56.21  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  a  year.  Cri¬ 
terion’s  Clara  Bella  76128  becomes  'he 
IStb  Advanced  Register  daughter  of  Imp. 
Robert’s  Criterion  of  Bellview  26887. 
She  is  owned  by  W.  D.  Mahony  of  Faith- 
stone  Farm,  Avcrill  Park,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Christiansen,  his  superintendent,  handled 
her  during  her  record  and  milked  her 
three  times  daily.  Her  weight  at  the  end 
of  the  test  was  estimated  at  1,200  lbs. 

Rainbow’s  Rose  of  Cold  72506,  owned 
by  tlie  estate  of  II.  E.  Taber,  Castile,  N. 
Y..  has  produced  11,752.7  lbs.  of  milk 
and  680.78  lbs.  of  butterfat,  with  an  av¬ 
erage  test  of  5.87  per  cent.  She  is  not  a 
large  cow,  weighing  about  000  lbs.;  has 
quality  and  refinement,  with  an  excellent 
disposition,  responding  easily  to  the  care 
given  her.  She  stood  in  a  stanchion  dur¬ 
ing  her  entire  test,  and  calved  again  three 
weeks  after  the  completion  of  her  record. 

Anesthesia  Faith  of  Hill  Stead  114354 
has  produced  32.680.1  lbs.  ot  milk  and 
718.66  lbs.  of  butterfat,  and  an  average 
butterfat  test  of  5.67  per  cent.  She  is 
owned  by  Mrs.  John  Wallace  Riddle. 
Farmington,  Conn.  This  is  the  first  cow 
to  be  tested  at  Hill  Stead.  The  record 
was  made  without  forcing,  to  which  is 
due  the  fact  that  she  never  missed  a  feed. 
Sire  was  on  pasture  12  hours  daily  during 
the  Summer  months.  She  weighed  985 
lbs.  when  she  began  her  test,  and  gained 
145  lbs.  while  making  her  record. 

Brookmead’s  Starlight  73133,  owned 
by  Frank  Graham  Thomson.  Devon,  Pa, 
produced  17,078.2  lbs.  of  milk  and  870.78 
lbs.  of  butterfat,  and  an  average  test  of 
5.10  per  cent.  In  two  years  and  four 
months  of  test  work  she  has  produced 
22,107.5  lbs.  of  milk  and  1,621.44  lbs.  of 
butterfat,  and  a  bull  calf  and  a  heifer 
calf.  That  she  finished  her  record  in  fine 
condition  is  largely  due  to  Henry  Hem- 
men,  herdsman  at  Brookmead  Farm, 
who  fed  and  cared  for  her  during  both 
records.  She  was  never  off  feed.  A  study 
of  her  feed  record  shows  that  she  pro¬ 
duced  far  more  than  the  accepted  3  lbs. 
of  milk  for  1  lb.  of  grain,-  as  she  aver¬ 
aged  15  lbs.  of  grain  daily.  As  Brook- 
mead  Guernsey  milk  is  sold  for  20  cents 
per  quart,  her  gross  return  for  one  year 
was  $1,590,  while  the  cost  of  feed  and 
roughage  was  approximately  $360. 

.Tilda  of  the  Rancho  95171,  owned  by 
Brant  Rancho,  Owensmouth,  Cal.,  gave 
13,399.3  lbs.  of  milk  and  639.11  lbs.  of 
butterfat,  with  an  average  test  of  4.77  per 
cent.  Her  milk,  at  the  price  received  by 
Brant  Rancho  for  its  Guernsey  products, 
brought  $1,822.25. 


Wool  Notes 

The  market  in  the  East  is  rather  slow, 
but  active  in  the  West  and  London.  Re¬ 
ceipts  at  Boston  for  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year  were  206,081,300  lbs.;  for 
the  same  time  the  previous  year,  119,- 
870,350  lbs.  The  movement  from  Boston 
for  the  same  period  this  year  was  53,891,- 
000  lbs.;  previous  year,  27,135.000  lbs. 
Recent  prices  quoted  are:  New  York  and 
Michigan  unwashed  delaine,  55c;  fine_un- 
washed,  48  to  50c;  half  blood,  53  to  54c; 
quarter  blood.  52c.  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  half  blood  combing.  57  to  58c; 
three-eighths  blood.  55  to  56c.  New  Eng¬ 
land  half  blood.  51  to  52e;  three-eighths 
blood,  55  to  58c.  Texas,  fine  scoured, 
81.35  to  $1.50.  Territory,  fine  staple, 
$1 .50  to  $1.55. 


Puppies  for  a  Side  Line 

On  page  116.  N.  W.  R.,  Massachusetts, 
asks  as  regards  raising  puppies.  We 
would  give  our  experience.  We  find  it 
interesting  and  profitable  to  raise  puppies 
as  a  side  line  for  sale,  although  at  times 
the  results  do  not  line  up  to  one’s  great¬ 
est  expectations,  as  young  puppies  are 
susceptible  to  many  ills,  and  the  remedy 
is  not  always  sure.  One  of  our  greatest 
troubles  has  been  worms,  especially 
troublesome  at  about  five  weeks,  although 
sometimes  at  later  times,  but  one  of  our 
remedies  has  been  clean  quarters,  and  if 
the  puppies  were  taking  cow’s  milk  freely, 
a  reliable  worm  medicine.  We  have  used 
pumpkin  seeds  with  excellent  results,  the 
dose  not  to  exceed  20  average  seeds  to 
each  puppy  at  fourth  week  of  age,  either 
fed  entire  or  shelled  and  boiled  in  water 
and  the  liquor  mixed  with  fresh  milk, 
the  dose  not  to  be  repeated  oftener  than 
every  third  day. 

Lice  are  easily  taken  care  of  with  a 
good  dose  of  insect  powder  and  a  bath 
on  warm  days  or  in  a  warm  room  once 
a  week,  using  any  good  soap.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  supply  the  demand,  if 
the  puppies  were  kept  in  good  condition. 
There  is  nothing  that  quite  takes  the 
place  of  well-fed,  clean  puppies  when 
you  have  a  buyer,  and  if  you  take  pains 
to  keep  this  idea  in  your  mind,  it  is  more 
than  half  of  the  job. 

In  breeding  stock  it  is  advisable  to 
stick  to  pedigreed  animals,  as  then  you 
are  sure  to  have  a  thing  that  is  what 
you  can  sell,  and  have  something  to  refer 
to  as  authentic.  There  are  several  ken¬ 
nel  clubs,  some  good  and  others  not  so 
good.  The  American  is  possibly  a  stand¬ 
ard  that  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  although 
others  may  measure  up  to  its  standards. 

In  regard  to  breeds,  those  you  mention 
are  both  well-known  breeds,  and  possibly 
the  Bostons  are  more  ready  of  sale,  at 
least-  in  our  section,  and  at  more  value. 
Unless  you  have  eaough  financial  capital 
to  pay  large  sums  of  money  for  the  pets 
of  the  show  ring,  you  may  never  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  great  breeder  in  the  dog  world, 


but  as  a  side  line  we  find  it  capable  of  a 
field  of  scope  wide  enough  to  be  worth 
more  than  passing  interest  when  you  have 
well-raised  and  well-bred  stock  to  offer. 
The  demand  is  usually  ahead  of  the  sup¬ 
ply.  If  the  demand  is  seemingly  slow,  we 
find  it  good  policy  t®  advertise. 

Ohio.  C.  A.  EWING. 


Tapeworm  in  Cat 

Is  oleoresin  or  male  fern  a  safe  and 
effective  remedy  to  destroy  a  tapeworm 
in  a  cat?  If  so,  state  dose  iu  grains  that 
should  be  given  to  destroy  it.  E.  v.  w. 

The  oleoresin  of  male  fern  is  one  of  the 
dependable  remedies  for  tapeworm  in  hu¬ 
mans,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  prove 
equally  effective  if  given  to  a  cat..  The 
dose  for  human  consumption  is  from  one 
to  one  and  a  half  drams ;  for  a  cat,  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  one-lialf  dram  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient.  It  is  poisonous  in  overdose.  The 
r.medy  should  be  given  on  an  empty  stom¬ 
ach,  and  should  be  followed  after  two  or 
three  hours  by  a  brisk  purge,  any  purge 
that  you  can  induce  your  cat  to  take,  ex¬ 
cept,  possibly,  castor  oil.  Oils  favor  the 
absorption  and  poisonous  action  of  male 
fern,  and  other  cathartics  are  preferred. 
If  you  wish  a  more  simple  remedy,  and 
can  get  cat  to  eat  an  ounce  or  two  of 
ground  meats  from:  pumpkin  seeds,  you 
may  find  that  sufficient,  but  remember 
that  a  tapeworm  is  only  temporarily  dis¬ 
posed  of  until  the  head  is  expelled.  If 
that  is  left  in  the  intestine,  and  it  fre¬ 
quently  is,  a  new  worm  grows  from  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  31 — Shorthorns.  Coshocton  Coun¬ 
ty  Breeders’  Association,  Coshocton,  O. 

June  1 — -Jerseys.  Meridale  Farms, 
Meredith,  N.  Y. 

June  7-8— Holsteins.  Ohio  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association,  Cleveland,  O. 

June  12  —  Ayrshires.  National  Ayr¬ 
shire  Consignment  Sale,  Saratoga  Springs. 
N.  Y. 

October  31  —  Ayrshires.  Allegany- 
Stpuben  County  Ayrshire  Club,  consign¬ 
ment  sale,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

May  15-16 — American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club,  New  York  City. 

July  30- Aug.  3 — Farmers’  Week,  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Oct.  6-13 — National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1 — Poultry  Show,  Wash¬ 
ington,  I).  C.  Secretary,  I).  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-15- — -North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show, 
Westwood,  N.  .T. 

.Tan.  23-27,  1924 — Poultry  Show,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  New  York  City. 
Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr.  Orr’s  Mills, 
N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 

1 
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THIRD  ANNUAL 

JERSEY  CATTLE  SALE 

UNDER  AUSPICES  OF 

The  Greene  County 
Jersey  Cattle  Club 

CAIRO,  NEW  YORK 

Monday,  May  28th,  1923 

An  opportunity  to  purchase  some  excellent 
pure-bred  Jersey  Cattle,  carefully  selected  by 
committee  and  consigned  to  co-operative  public 
sale  by  members  of  The  Greene  County  Jersey 
Cattle  Club, 

All  animals  offered  are  healthy,  well-bred,  and 
well-developed.  Many  of  them  have  Register  of 
Merit  records  and  are  show  ring  winners.  All  of 
the  prominent  blood  lines  of  the  Jersey  breed  art- 
included.  The  high  quality  of  these  cattle  will 
prove  a  big  surprise  to  those  who  attend  the  sale. 

Buy  your  cattle  from  farmer  breeders  who  are 
building  a  reputation  on  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  animals  they  place  in  their  annual  sale. 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 
A.  L.  Tichane,  Sale  Manager,  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 
or  Henry  Ingalls,  Secretary,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


HALCYON FARMS 

J E  XV  SETS 

Every  Cow  is  in  the  Register  of  Merit. 

Every  Calf  from  a  R.  M.  dam. 

Females  of  all  ages. 

Bull  calves  backed  by  type  and  production. 
Address:  HALCYON  FARMS,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

BARGAINS 

UfH  MUST  MAKE  ROOM  for  forty  heifers 
»»  coming  in  within  the  next  two  months.  We  offer 
some  twenty  head  of  our  Register  of  Merit  Jersey 
cows  at  attractive  prices.  Some  are  open,  others 
bred  to  our  herd  bulls,  Pogis  99th  of  Hood  Farm 
53rd  No.  168456,  and  Sophie’s  St.  Mawes  No.  176023. 
For  prices  address  OLD  F0R6E  FARM,  Spring  Grove.  Pa. 

Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

CnrCa|p  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tubev- 
1  u  0  eulin  tested  bv  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G  FOSTER,  P  0.  Bax  173,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

jterseys  for  sale,  all  ages 

Calves  from  officially  tested  dams  producing  60  to  68  lbs. 
fat  monthly.  Write  at  once.  Bono  Farms,  Troy,  Pa. 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Heifers 

out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams  for  sale  $200  for  the  two. 

Penn.-lFel. -Jersey  Farm,  Milford,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


Jor  Sale— Keg.  Jersey  Bull. 
Doctor  Rub  ell 


0year8old.  Bargain. 
Norwood,  N.  J. 


FREE3 

32  page  book— how  to  keep  your  1 
*  dog  well  —  how  to  care  for  him  1 
when  sick.  Result  of  35  years*  expert-  1 
ence  with  every  known  dog  disease.  I 
■  Mailed  FREE.  Write  today.  Dept.  4305, 

1  H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  SI 

129  West  24th  St.  New  York  | 

|  -*.  SWINE 

PURE  BRED  PIGS 

AT  FEEDING  PRICES 

Either  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  pigs.  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  $8  each. 
Sows,  Barrows  or  Boars.  Bred  from  Big 
Type  Stock,  the  kind  that  grow  fast  and  big. 

DR.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M  D.  V.,  Box  51.  Waltham,  Mass 

GUERNSEYS  .*.  | 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Qnppial  ftffpr  we  are  offering  for  sale 

ijpULluI  WHvI  two  exceptionally  bred 

bulls  with  smutty  noses.  Sired  by  May  Rose 
bulls.  Dams  have  records  or  are  on  test.  Both 
of  these  bulls  are  good  individuals,  six  to  eight 
months  old,  and  excellent  propositions  for 
grade  herds;  Price  $150,00. 

Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Largest  herd  in  America.  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  breeding.  Special  offering  of  wean¬ 
ling  pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 

A  Real  Chance  for  Farmers. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset,  Mass. 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Fall  hoars.  Also  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in 
August  and  September,  and  a  choice  lot  of  Spring 
pigs.  All  our  Berkshires  represent  the  best  large 
tvpe.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE  Trumansburg,  N  Y. 

^  n 

J  WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE  1 

■  A  NUMBER  OF  ■ 

1  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  \ 

M  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES  M 

\  FINE,  VIGOROUS  FELLOWS  1 

SHADY  SIDEBERKSHIRES 

Pigs  ready  for  shipment.  Prices  lower  than  other 
breeders,  witli  quality  above  all.  We  ship  (J.  O.  ,I>. 
See  before  you  pay.  E.  G.  Fisher,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

p  Roll  wood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn.  | 

Cat  Rock  Farm  Reg.  Berkshires  VTES?OD 

25  bred  gilts,  due  to  farrow  in  May  &  June.  Priced  to  move. 

l_p  P  J 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4VM  D4IRY  MHMSi  !2  s.  32i  tt>  pMil  Pl_ 

Qarl/atiirso  Desirable  Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

DerKSMireS  I’atmoor  Farms  Hartfleld,  N.  Y. 

n c  Orders  acceptable  now  for  young  pigs  for 
UHJlVJC.3  delivery  during  May  and  June.  Open  Gilts 
and  Service  Boars.  ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Bax  15.  Bradford,  N.  1. 

IDHPR  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
jng.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merriiield,  N.  Y. 

BELLMATH  FARM  Guernseys 

Farmers!  Breeders!  Write  for  price  list  of 

GOOD  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

A.  R.  breeding.  Federal  Accredited  Herd  27455. 
Come  to  us  for  the  best  in  Guernseys, 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON  Sennett,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Thoroughbred  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  foment1 

W.  DORR  RICHARDSON.  Hornell.  N.Y.  R.  F.  0  No.  2 

Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

pigs.  Write  0.  CLYDE  THOMPSON,  »ll<Mletowii,V«.  Brookside  Farm 

FORESTDALE FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  R. 
dams,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  169ml. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  D.  DaFOREST, Amsterdam. N.T. 

f»  1  0  Choice  Ileg.  pigs,  bred  from  State  Fair  Winners¬ 

'Ll. «•  3«t2.50each.  Pairs  no-akin.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls  .N  T 

Rrnwthvn  1  II  p;ff»  Beg.  Large  type.  Both  sexes.  $12 

uiumilju.  I.U.  rigs  each.  H.C  Beardsley,  Montour  Falls,  N.T. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Registered  O.  I.C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 
Fl  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvii.lk,  New  York 

1  flD  Dirra  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires,  6  weeks  old. 

1  UU  rigs  $<;.«<)  each.  ROUSE  BROS  DU8HORE,  Pa. 

ADVANCEMENT 

Less  than  20  years  ago  only  11  owners  of^E* 

Hampshires.  Today,  62,000.  Free  Circu-  iMsSl  '&E)&8W 

::  HOLSTEINS  :: 

holsth/^heifi  r 

Wmmm1  W!  Express  paid 

lar.  All  ages.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 

Box  It  WHITKOKU,  PA  Mia 

j  DOGS  j 

AIREDALES  For  Sale 

Three  fine  males  born  Nov.  6,  1922.  Grandsons  of  Inter 
national  Champion,  Tintem  Tip  Top  and  Champion  8011- 
dan  Swiveller.  $80,  $35  and  $40.  One  brood  matron 
of  Champion  Abbey  King  Nobbier  breeding  for  sale  May 
16th.  Price,  $50.  Whelped  4  males  and  2  females  April 
9th,  1923.  One  female  puppy  of  April  9th  litter  still  un 

Fine2-Yr.  Holstein  Bull  buito^ecwdsciow* 

Also  horses.  J  EN  ISON,  Lock  Berlin,  New  I  ork 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM  R.  D.  3  Jefferson.  N.  Y. 

AIRED  ALES-Brood  Bitches, YoungDogs  &  Pups 

from  Ch.  Swiveller  and  Oorang  stock.  Farm  raised. 

Fre<l  B.  Horton  Woodland  Park  Manchester,  Conn. 

ForSale-oTd'Reg.  Holstein  Bull 

8335.  F.  li.  KIGGS  -  Lakeville,  Conn. 

For  Sale-  Thorough-Bred  Holstein  Heifer  olives1 

Sire, Ison  of  King  of  the  Ormsbys  by  a  28-lb.  cow.  $55 
and  $35.  Registered.  T.  IUYI.OH,  o2  Broadway,  S.  Y.  City 

Airoilala  Pun,  For  8a,e-  1  mos.  old.  Pedigreed.  Farm 
Hll CUalC  T  Upo  raised.  From  best  stock.  Males.  $15  ; 

1  emales,$10.  M.  von  LOHK,  Glussboro,  New  Jersey 

AIREDALES  For  Sale.  Several  nice  female  pups, 
H  $to  each.  One  registered  stud  dog;  one  registered 
female.  Particulars  on  request.  A  CARLSON,  Steckton.  N.  .!. 

Deg.  Holstein  Cows  nn«l  Hellers  for  sale.  Federal 
If  accredited  herd.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  New  York 

|  .-.  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  .*.  | 

English  and  Welsh  Shepherds 

30 generations  breeding  from  proven  Sires  and  Dams 
from  natural  Herders.  4  mos.  old  pups  working  with 
old  dogs.  Order  early.  George  Boorman,  Marathon,  N.Y. 

KINNELON  HERD 

Purebred  Brown  Swiss 

IJUTLER,  N.  J. 

Home  of  Ilda's  College  Boy  whose  dam  has  a 
record  of  13  561  lbs.  milk,  grandam  14,650  lbs. 
milk  and  great  grandam  16,225  lbs.  milk.  His 
daughters  to  come  fresh  have  milked  over 
forty  pounds  a  day.  A  young  bull  calf  by  the 
above  sire  and  out  of  a  17,139-lb.  cow  for  sale. 
JOHN  C.  HESSE,  Manager 

FOX  HOUND  PUPS 

3  high  bred  Walker  pups.  815  each,  out  of  real  fox 
dogs.  All  papers  to  register.  Also  a  broken  3-yr.- 
old  dog.  H .  K.  Rockwell,  Kloomlield,  Conn. 

Degietered  Airedale*  and  Puppies,  Best  Oorang  blood 

■■lines.  Pioneer  Orchards  Hancock,  Maryland 

Begistered  Airedales.  Hunters  by  inheritance;  brains 
11  and  type  from  inteligent  breeding.  The  rich  man’s 
dog  at  farmer’s  prices.  LAKENWIL0  KENNELS.  Princeton,  Maine 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  KELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  Pa. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  durhams 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville.  N.t. 

SHEEP 

For  Sale-Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep  ™ 

AYRSHIRES 

D__  D..1I  lromaccreditedherdNo.34806.  Born, 

Keg.  Ayrsnire  Dllll  May,  1921.  Splendid  shape,  size  and 

color.  Extended  pedigree  on  application.  Also  a  few 
she  stock.  PERKY  WARREN,  Peru,  Vermont 

.*.  GOATS 

SWISS  MILK  GOATS.  ENDRES.  Box  13D,  Westbrook.Conn. 

HEREFORDS 

HORSES 

Pure-bred  Hereford 
Breeding  Stock 

for  sale.  High-class  females— cows 
with  calf— some  bred  heifers,  open 
heifers,  yearlings  and  new  crops  of 
bulls,  among  which  there  are  some 
REAL  herd  bull  prospects. 

Raise  Baby  Beef! 

Show  a  Profit  on  Your  Farm  ! 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Operated  by  Delaware  Land  &  Development  Co. 

Mortonville,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 

Office  Address  Box  B31,  WILMINGTON.  OELAWARE 

HORSES  FOR  SALE  ,V 

Gentle,  sound  farm  chunk,  1,100  to  1,550  lbs.  Attractive 
saddle  horse.  C,  K.  NICHOLS,  Angola  New  York 

ForSale— 2  Saddle  Horses  “reeviue  Kfewi«k 

\  Important  to  Advertisers  J 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  Ji 
J1  sified  advertisements  must  reach  i 
•  J  us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order  J 
J1  to  insure  insertion  in  following  > 
■[  week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or  | 

notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  • 
*i  ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues-  J 
?  day  morning  in  order  to  prevent  1 
S  advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  , 
i1  ing  week’s  paper.  1 

j  .*.  MISCELLANEOUS  j 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records— Ay rshires. 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  bhort 
Horns.  Price,  850  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University. 
_ _ ITHACA _ NEW  YORK 
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CRAINE 

TWALtr  S  I  LOS 


Rebuild  The  Old  Stave  Silo 

ANY  iron  hooped,  stave  silo,  if  twisted, 
k  tipped  or  collapsed  can  be  rebuilt  into 
a  beautiful  new  Crainp  3-wall  Silo  at  about 
half  the  cost  of  a  new, 

A  Craine  Silo  gives  3-wall  protection 
against  wind  and  weather.  The  strong  stave 
wall  surrounded  by  Crainelox  Spiral  Cover¬ 
ing  with  thick  wall  of  Silafelt  between,  in¬ 
sures  perfect  silage  and  giant  strength  at 
every  square  inch  of  silo. 

Craine  Silos  are  different  from  any  silo  you  see. 
Their  smooth  exterior  is  unmarred  by  hoops  or 
lugs.  They  are  as  strong  a9  they  are  beautiful. 
When  you  choose  the  Craine  you  decide  on  per¬ 
manent  satisfaction — the  lowest  yearly  cost  for 
silage  making  and  keeping. 

Send  for  handsome,  illustrated  catalog 
Early  orders  earn  extra  discount 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  HO,  Norwich,  N,  Y„ 


LIES  FLA 


DODSON  all  steel  hame 
straps  lie  flat  against  the 
collar  like  leather— don’t 
roll,  stretch  or  cut  into 
the  collar.  The  only  flat 
link  metal  hame  fastener 
made.  Flexible  as  leath¬ 
er.  No  round  bulky  links. 


Cheapest  because  it  outlasts  a 
dozen  leather  straps 

Save  money — use  “DODSON’S.”  Price,  50c. 
If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  order  from  us,  giving  your 
dealer’s  name. 

NIAGARA  METAL  STAMPING  CORP.,  NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


77Te  DODSON 

ALL  STEEL  HAME  STRAP 


You  May  Feed  Enough  and  Still  Under¬ 
feed  if  Your  Ration  is  Not  Balanced 


rounds  out  the  ration 


Send  for  our  free  circular  today 


CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
1  1 4-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


1  Lowest  Speed  —  600  7  ^ee<*  Ta^le  and  Cutting 
•  r.p.m.  for  40c  t  eilo.  1  *  Device — practically  one 
unit  construction. 


O  Largest  Capacity.  Fast, 
“•  clean  cutting. 

Light  Draft — means  less 

•  powerless  fuel  and  oil, 
I  ess  vibration,  less  repair 
expense. 

Large  Feeder  Rolls  and 

•  Feed  Web — saves  one 


O  All  Gears  Enclosed — all 
gears  mounted  in  cast 
iron  drunij  d  ust  and  oi  Itight 

All  Parts  Easy  to  Oil — 
•  takes  only  a  minute  to 
oil  parts.  Gears  run  in  oil. 


OTHER  CUTTER 
UHE/T 


All 

Cears 
Running 
In  Oil  6 


man's  worki  nf  eeding. 
Cleanest  Cutting,  knives 

•  set  close  to  cutter  bar. 
All  Steel  Construction  • 

•  no  wood  used  anywhere 


1  A  Length  of  Cut  Easily 
Adjusted — Simple, 
positive  set  screw  adjust¬ 
ment  made  in  a  minute. 
No  gears  to  change. 


BEST  SELF-FEEDING  CUTTER  MADE 

Investigate t  he  construction  that  makes  the  Gehl-Champion 
the  best,  most  durable,  most  efficient  cutter.  Write 
today  for  ensilage  cutter  facts  and  valuable!  nformation. 


Gehl  Bros.  Mfg .  Co.,  432  So.  Water  St.,  West  Bend,  Wit. 
Globe  Silo  Co.,  Agents,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


THE  FRONT  thatgave 

THEGRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


AN  unobstructed  continuous  opening. 

Doors  absolutely  tight ,  but  will 
not  swell.  Permanent  steel  ladder  at¬ 
tached  to  front.  Everything  first-class 
and  prices  right.  Liberal  discount  to 
reliable  agents— Wanted  in  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

BOX  11  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


The  GLOBE  Silo 


Represents  fifty  years  of  progress 
in  silo  construction. 

Th.  Globe  is  durable,  made  of 
best  Canadian  spruce,  or  Douglas 
fir;  heavy  matching,  doubt, 
splines,  and  our  new  flexible  door 
makes  it  air-tight — no  spoilage  at 
edges  or  doors.  Glob,  extension 
top  takes  care  of  the  settling— 
you  can  fill  it  clear  to  the  top 
with  packed  silage,  increasing  th. 
aotual  tonnage  capacity. 

Prices  from  $3.00  per  ton  capacity 
up;  several  sizes. 

Send  for  catalogue,  or  write  for 
agency  proposition. 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  106  -  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


Your  Dollars  Buy 
More  in  a  Papec 

YOUR  dollars  buy  more  when  invested  in  the 
1923  Papec.  We  have  improved  the  machine 
and  reduced  the  price.  It  is  by  far  the  one  best 
buy  in  Ensilage  Cutters.  The  new  Self-feed  Pad¬ 
dle  Roll  and  Angle-steel  Apron  save  one  man  when 
filling,  and  you  can  put  up  silage  faster  than  ever. 
For  long  life,  least  effort  and  lowest  silo-filling  cost, 
put  a  Papec  on  the  job. 

Catalog  and  Farm  Account  Book  FREE 

Our  1923  Catalog  pictures  and  explains  all  the  new 
improvements.  It  shows  why  a  Papec  will  pay  for 
itself  in  one  or  two  seasons.  Write  for  your  copy. 
Also,  if  you  give  size  of  silo  you  own  or 
intend  to  buy  and  the  name  and  address 
of  your  dealer,  we’ll  mail  you  free  our 
50-page  Farmers’  Record  and  Account 
Book.  It  is  arranged  to  show  farm  and 
household  inventories,  crop  records,  /( 
breeding  records  and  the  expenses  and 
receipts  in  each  branch  of  your  farming 
business.  Write  today.  ,  , 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY  SP 
110  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  New  York 


$6  Distributing  Houses  Enable  Papeo 
Dealers  to  give  Prompt  Service. 


Throws 

anrfBlows 

Saves  One 
Man 


r 


‘At  Last! 
ArealSelf-feed.”  \ 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Beet  Pulp 

I  am  milking  seven  cows  and  have  only 
hay  and  grain.  Will  you  advise  me  how 
much  beet  pulp  to  feed?  Which  is  the 
best  time  of  the  day  to  feed  it,  and  is  it 
policy  to  put  molasses  with  it?  w.  c.  M. 

New  York. 

Moistened  beet  pulp  should  be  fed  to 
cows  twice  daily,  morning  and  evening, 
and  preferably  mixed  with  a  grain  ration 
at  feeding  time.  Twenty-five  pounds  of 
the  moistened  beet  pulp  per  cow  per  day 
will  provide  sufficient  succulence.  The 
ciry  beet  pulp  should  be  moistened  for 
32  hours  previous  to  feeding.  In  other 
words,  the  evening  supply  should  be  mois¬ 
tened  in  the  morning,  and  that  fed  in  the 
morning  should  be  saturated  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  Where  warm  water  is  available, 
some  molasses  can  be  used  advantageous¬ 
ly.  The  addition  of  molasses  increases 

the  carbohydrate  content  of  the  feed,  as 
well  as  increases  its  palatibility.  Corn- 
meal,  however,  is  a  more  economical 
source  of  energy  than  molasses,  and  the 
beet  pulp  itself  is  sufficiently  palatable  to 
invite  sufficient  consumption.  If  care  is 
exercised  in  providing  a  palatable  grain 
ration  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  molasses 
as  an  appetizer.  A  molasses  barrel  cut, 
in  two  makes  an  excellent  receptacle  for 
saturating  beet  pulp. 


Home-mixed  Grain 

My  hay  and  fodder  are  completely  used. 
I  must  now  buy.  What  grain  mixture 
do  you  advise?  g.  h.  p. 

Montoursville,  Pa. 

If  you  desire  to  home  mix  and  can  se¬ 
cure  standard  ingredients  of  known  an¬ 
alysis,  the  following  mixture  will  give 
you  a  20  per  cent  feed  when  fed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  :  Glu¬ 
ten  feed,  200  lbs.  ;  linseed  meal,  150  lbs. ; 
cottonseed  meal,  150  lbs. ;  bran,  200  lbs. ; 
hominy,  300  lbs.  If  it  is  desired  to  use  a 
simplified  ration  when  the  cows  go  out  to 
grass,  one  that  does  not  include  linseed 
meal  or  very  much  bran,  a  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  500  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  150  lbs.  bran.  150  lbs.  glu¬ 
ten  meal,- will  T>e  economical.  Where  lin¬ 
seed  meal  is  incorporated  in  a  ration  and 
fed  to  cow  foraging  on  luxuriant  pasture, 
undue  laxativeness  is  often  encountered. 
This  condition  is  avoided  where  the  pro¬ 
tein  traces  either  to  cottonseed  meal  or 
to  gluten  feed.  If  you  have  oats  that 
have  been  raised  on  the  farm  they  can  re¬ 
place  the  bran  in  either  combination,  es¬ 
pecially  the  latter  combination  that  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  fed  cows  on  pasture.  You 
must  use  judgment  in  the  selection  of  a 
quality  roughage,  for  fodder  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  essential  until  the  cows  are 
turned  out  to  grass. 


Shrinkage  in  Milk  Yield 

1.  What  can  I  feed  my  cows  to  make 
more  milk?  I  have  eight  young  cows. 
I  get  seven  and  eight  cans  a  day.  I  feed 
eight  quarts  mixed  grain  each  a  day,  and 
hay,  but  hwe  no  corn  fodder  or  other 
roughage,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  get 
enough  milk.  I  got  11  cans  when  I  got 
these  cows  about  six  weeks  ago  and  they 
have  gone  down  to  eight  cans  a  day.  2.  I 
had  money  willed  to  me  by  a  sister;  she 
had  no  money  except  in  the  bank ;  no  real 
estate.  How  long  will  I  have  to  wait  for 
this  money,  or  legacy,  before  I  can  get  it? 

Massachusetts.  a.  w.  h. 

1.  Yon  have  failed  to  indicate  in  your 
inquiry  the  particular  grade  of  mixed"  feed 
that  you  are  using  as  a  dairy  ration  for 
your  herd.  Hence  it  is  suggested  that  the 
following  ration  be  used  until  the  cows 
are  turned  out  to  pasture :  43  per  cent 
cottonseed  meal,  150  lbs.  ;  linseed  oilmeal, 
200  lbs.  ;  corn  or  hominy  meal,  300  lbs. ; 
bran  or  middlings.  150  lbs. ;  ground  oats. 
100  lbs. ;  gluten  feed,  100  lbs.  This  will 
provide  a  22  per  cent  protein  feed  that  is 
well  adapted  for  cows  yielding  not  more 
than  30  Tbs.  of  milk  per  day.  After  pas¬ 
ture  is  available  the  ration  can  be  sim¬ 
plified  to  a  combination  consisting  of  500 
lbs.  cornmeal.  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 
200  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  gluten  feed.  In  the 
absence  of  silage,  some  moistened  beet 
pulp  should  be  used  to  supply  succulence 
until  grass  is  available,  and  in  any  event 
some  roughage,  such  as  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay,  must  he  supplied.  Dairy  cows  can¬ 
not  get  along  without  some  roughage,  and 
the  better  the  quality  of  hay  the  greater 
the  production  of  milk. 

As  to  the  amount  of  grain  to  supply,  it 
is  well  to  allow  the  cows  all  of  the  rough- 
age  that  they  will  clean  up  with  relish, 
and  feed  approximately  1  lb.  of  the  first- 
named  grain  mixture  for  each  3  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  per  cow  per  day.  When 
the  cows  get  out  on  grass  the  1‘ation  can 
be  somewhat  reduced ;  but  even  at  this 
time  it  should  t>e  fed  in  proportion  to  the 
daily  production  of  milk.  Much  is  to  be 
gained  by  keeping  the  cows  in  good  flesh 
during  the  Summer,  as  this  precaution 
adds  substantially  to  their  milk-making 
ability  during  the  coming  Winter. 

2.  Consultation  with  the  probate  judge 
or  surrogate  of  your  county  will  give  you 
the  desired  information  concerning  vour 
legacy. 


Other  sizes  equally  low  priced. 
Over  5,000  dealers  carry  these 
engines  in  stock  and  will  save 
you  money  on  freight. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &_  CO. 

Manufacturers  Chicago 

Eastern  Branches 
New  York  Baltimore  Boston 


HAVE  A 
BUSINESS 
OF  YOUR  OWN 

Study  A  utos  at  Home 


Get  Into  the  Automobile  business  —  the  world’s 
Greatest  Industry.  Twelve  million  Autos, 
Trucks  and  Tractors  to  repair.  Millions  of  Bat¬ 
teries  and  Tires  to  repair  and  replace.  Start  a  busi¬ 
ness  in  your  own  town.  Thousands  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Trained  Men.  Many  ofourGraduates 

EARN  *2000  TO  *10,000  YEARLY 

Fit  yourself  for  a  better  job  at  bigger  pay.  Auto 
factories  and  service  stations  endorse  our  school 
and  continually  ask  for  our  graduates.  Detroit  Is 
the  “Heart  of  the  Auto  Industry”  and  the  logical 
place  to  learn  It.  You  can  start  your  training  at 
home  and  finish  in  Detroit  or  you  can  take  it  en¬ 
tirely  at  home.  For  two  years  we  have  been  pre¬ 
paring  a  complete  Home  Study  Course.  It  is  now 
ready.  We  will  send  you  a  detailed  outline  of 
these  lessons,  and  illustrated  100  page  catalog 
Bhowlng  pictures  of  our  shop  practice,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  what  our  graduates  are  doing. 
Get  the  facts.  Be  a  wlnnerl  Write  today  to 

Michigan  State  Automobile  School 

40S  auto  Bide.,  Detroit,  Mich.  (The  Auto  Center) 


JIjvamIa  MAKK  A  DOI.MIt  AN  HOUK.  SELL  MENDETS 
HRClllS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
O  in  all  u  t  e  n  si  1  s.  Sample  p  a  c  kag  e  free. 

COLLETTE  MEG.  GO..  Jtept.  108.  Amsterdam.  N.  Y  , 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Henyard 


Ventilating  Flues  in  Henhouse 

There  seems  to  be  much  discussion  at 
present  among  poultrymen  as  to  the  best 
method  of  preventing  dampness  of  litter 
on  the  floors  of  poultry-houses.  Wooden 
floors  as  well  as  concrete  are  affected, 
and  even  where  either  kind  of  floor  is 
elevated  a  foot  or  more  above  the  level 
of  the  ground,  and  also  where  the  soil  is 
sandy.  Open-trout  houses  are  not  exempt 
from'  this  difficulty.  Many  advocate 
placing  flues  10  to  12  in.  sq.  and  extend¬ 
ing  18  in.  above  the  floor  up  a  few  feet 
above  the  roof ;  such  flues  being  placed 
10  to  15  ft.  apart  through  the  length  of 
the  house.  Have  any  of  your  readers 
used  such  flues,  and  if  so,  with  what  ef¬ 
fect  on  keeping  the  litter  dry?  M.  B.  p. 

Michigan. 

No;  the  dampness  of  a  properly  built 
poultry-house  floor  does  not  come  from 
beneath,  but  from  condensation  of  the 
moisture  in  the  air  of  the  building,  and 
this  moisture  comes  from  the  fowls’  bodies. 
The  floor  is  the  coldest  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  moisture  will  naturally  condense 
there  when,  perhaps,  the  walls  are  free 
from  it.  Ventilating  flues  were  tried  out 
years  ago,  long  before  the  present  style 
of  open-front  house  was  popular.  They 
gave  way  to  open  windows,  not  proving 
as  successful  in  poultry -houses  as  similar 
flues  were  in  dairy  barns.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  hen  does  not  need  to  be  kept 
warm.  She  has  a  much  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  than  human  beings  and  a  far  better 
protective  covering  than  other  domestic 
animals,  unless  it  be  sheep.  A  hen,  how¬ 
ever,  needs  a  dry  atmosphere,  as  she  is 
very  subject  to  colds.  Except  in  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  weather,  temperatures  around 
zero  and  below,  the  hen  is  comfortable 
and  happy  when  the  air  inside  the  build¬ 
ing  is  as  cold  as  it.  is  outside,  provided 
only  that  it  is  as  dry,  and  the  best  way 
to  keep  it  as  dry  that  has  been  found  as 
yet  is  to  have  all  sides  of  the  building 
but  one  airtight,  and  that  one  as  open 
as  it  can  be  without  producing  direct 
drafts  upon  the  fowls.  This  is  the  “open- 
front”  system  of  ventilation,  and  an  open 
front  means  an  open  front,  not  openings 
covered  by  cloth  or  closed  whenever  the 
temperature  goes  a  little  lower  than  usual. 

at.  b.  d. 


Canker;  Whitewash;  Epsom  Salts  for 
Poultry 

1.  Would  you  describe  symptoms  and 
give  treatment .  or  remedy  for  canker  in 
poultry?  2.  What  is  a  good  formula  for 
mixing  whitewash  (for  interior  work 
only)  to  be  sprayed?  In  what  proportion 
should  crude  carbolic  acid  be  added  to 
whitewash?  3.  What  is  the  exact 
amount  of  Epsom  salts  to  be  placed  in 
drinking  water  for  poultry?  4.  Name  a 
good  reliable  book  on  feeds  and  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  poultry  for  egg  production.  I 
want  a  book  giving  accurate  formulae  of 
practical  poultrymen.  c.  B.  A. 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


developing  chick.  This  lack  of  vigor  may 
have  a  number  of  causes  behind  it,  mis¬ 
management  of  the  breeding  flock  being 
one  of  them.  Then,  too,  eggs  may  have 
been  kept  too  long  before  being  incubated, 
or  they  may  have  become  chilled,  or  they 
may  have  been  kept  where  it  was  too 
warm,  or  they  may  have  been  too  roughly 
handled. 

There  are  a  thousand  causes  of  weak 
fertility  and  lack  of  vigor.  They  cannot 
be  found  by  simply  noting  that  chicks 
die  in  the  shell.  There  is  also  the  pos¬ 
sibility,  not  to  say  probability,  that  some 
accident  to  or  mismanagement  of  the  in¬ 
cubator  during  the  three  weeks  of  its  run¬ 
ning  has  injured  the  developing  embryos. 
Who  shall  say?  m.  b.  d. 


Concrete  Floor  for  Brooder 

I  have  just  had  concrete  floor  put  in 
my  henhouse  and  it.  is  hard,  but  seems 
damp  all  the  time.  Uo  you  think  it  would 
be  safe  to  put  in  a  brooder  and  baby 
chicks?  __  P-  l.  ii. 

Brandenburg,  Ky. 

It  takes  some  little  time  for  a  con¬ 
crete  floor  to  become  perfectly  dry,  espec¬ 
ially  if  a  large  amount  of  water  has  been 
used  in  the  mixing  and  the  building  has 
been  kept  partly  or  wholly  closed.  If  this 
floor  is  sufficiently  dry  to  be  hard  and 
not  to  give  off  moisture  to  the  air  in  per¬ 
ceptible  amount,  it  seems  likely  to  me 
that  it  is  dry  enough  to  use.  It  must 
have  been  put  in  several  weeks  ago,  at 
least,  and  that  should  have  given  time  for 
drying  well.  Cover  the  floor  with  several 
inches  of  clean  dry  chaff  and  add  to  the 
value,  of  this  covering,  if  you  wish,  by  a 
light  layer  of  clean  loam.  The  loam  acts 
as  an  absorbent  of  droppings  and  it  good 
for  the  chicks’  feet.  The  loam,  of  course, 
should  be  beneath  the  chaff.  M.  B.  D. 


A  YOUNG  minister,  noted  for  his  jollity, 
was  dining  at  a  farmhouse  one  Sunday, 
and  when  he  received  his  plate  heaped 
with  roast  chicken,  remarked  facetiously: 
“Well,  here’s  where  that  chicken  enters 
the  ministry.”  “Hope  it  does  better  there 
than  it  did  in  lay  work,”  rejoined  the 
bright  boy  of  the  family. — Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

8  weeks  old . $1.00  each 

10  weeks  old .  1.20  each 

12  weeks  old .  1.40  each 


Order  small  lots  direct  from  this  ad. 
Write  for  prices  on  100  or  500  lots. 


Harrisonburg  Hatchery 

Box  B-214  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


1.  Cankers  are  white  or  yellowish 
patches  that  appear  in  the  mouths  of 
fowls  suffering  from  roup,  fowl  diph¬ 
theria  and  some  digestive  disorders. 
Their  treatment  is,  in  general,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  disease  by  which  they  are 
caused,  though  if  it  is  desired  to  make 
some  local  application  to  the  canker  it¬ 
self  it  may  be  touched  with  undiluted 
creolin  upon  a  small  cotton  swab. 

2.  Whitewash  for  interior  work  may 
be  made  by  slaking  stone  lime  with  hot 
water ;  carbolic  acid  may  be  added  in  the 
proportion  of  5,  about  one  pint  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  to  10  quarts  of  whitewash. 
Freshly-made  lime  whitewash  is  antisep¬ 
tic  in  itself,  and  carbolic  acid  does  not 
need  to  be  added  for  ordinary  use. 

3.  One  pound  of  Epsom  salts  added  to 
the  full  day’s  drinking  water  of  100 
fowls  is  about  the  right  quantity.  Give 
it  in  the  full  supply  of  drinking  water, 
not  in  a  limited  quantity. 

4.  “Feeding  for  Egg  Production,”  a 

bulletin  published  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
is  a  very  practical  and  useful  guide  for 
poultrymen.  This  will  doubtless  be  sent 
you  upon  application.  The  poultry  de¬ 
partments  of  other  State  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  also  publish  similar  bulletins  of 
value.  M.  B.  d. 


Chicks  Die  in  Shell 

I  have  been  having  trouble  with  hatch¬ 
ing  this  Spring.  My  eggs  have  been  test¬ 
ing  75  per  cent  fertile,  and  the  incubator 
has  been  running  according  to  directions. 
Chickens  have  started  to  hatch  on  the 
nineteenth  day  and  a  great  many  fully  de¬ 
veloped  chickens  picked  their  beaks 
through  the  shell  and  cracked  the  shell 
all  over,  but  the  skin  seems  to  be  tough 
and  rubbery,  and  prevents  the  chickens 
from  coming  out.  Is  there  anything  that 
can  be  done  to  prevent  this  loss? 

Bhinebeck,  N.  Y.  w.  M.  K. 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  that  will  be 
asked  most  frrequently  from  now  until 
the  hatching  season  is  over.  It  has  been 
the  complaint  of  incubator  users  since  the 
machines  were  invented.  “Why  do  my 
fully  developed  chicks  die  in  the  shell?” 
I  do  not  know,  but,  where  there  has  been 
no  fault  in  the  machine  or  its  operation 
throughout  the  hatch,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  trouble  is  due  to  lack  of  vigor  in  the 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred 

They  are  the  famous  “  Sanborn  Stock  ”  champion 
layers,  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  their  wonder¬ 
ful  laying  qualities ;  record  up  to  309  eggs  in  one  year. 
You  should  place  your  orders  at  once  for  baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs.  Decide  now  to  grow  the  best. 
Big  discount  on  June  Chix.  Catalogue  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  40,  Attleboro.  Mass- 


S-  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

8,  10  and  12  weeks  old,  bred  from  select  year¬ 
ling  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HARD1M0NT  POULTRY  FARM.  Tom.  River,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White 
Leghorns 


BABYCHICKS 


High  quality  stock  at  moderate  prices.  Capacity 
sold  to  old  customers  until  May  lath.  Nuf  Sed. 
Write  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

REDUCED  PRICES 
Eight  varieties.  Write  for  circular  nml  price  list 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  G.  H.  Ehrenzeller,  Richfield.  Pa’. 


K  O  R  SALE 

Ten-Wks.-01d  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Maplecrest  Poultry  Farm  Stockton,  N.  J. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

8.  C.  White  Leghorn.— New  York  State  certified— Males 
and  Females,  *12  per  hundred.  MICH. EL  UTAH,  Ucpsiit,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  Bull  Leghorns  &  ’rlV^t 

and  Ribbon  stock.  CECIL  E.  FRALEIGH,  Clermont,  N-  Y. 


,|pr*PV  Rlarlr  Riant*  Am  now  selling  this  year’s  breed' 
UCISeJ  Dlfll>K  Old II  IS  ing  stock  at  bargain  prices,  having 
raised  enough  chicks.  T.  H.  METTI.ER,  E»t  Millstone,  N.  i. 

Blngneck  Pheasant  Eggs  now  for  sale  from  healthy, 

II  unrelated  stock.  Highest  fertility.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  *20  per  100.  June  delivery,  *1  S  per  100.  JOHN 
HLTI.KK.  Mtrkovsr  G.m.  Farm,  Hat  Qrs.nwich  Center,  R.  1. 


Baby  Chicki-Barrid  Hocks,  Usds,  KM?1": 

Write  for  circular.  Sent  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  mime  POULTRY  FARM,  Marry  MitcMIl,  R.  I.  Millsrifsnn,  Pa 


' «*  0  Y- 


Note  Big  Reductions 

50,000  Ready  for  Immediate  Delivery,  May  15,  16,  17 

Owing  to  unusual  high  fertility  and  extra  big  hatches  we  can  offer  you  the  same  regular  high-quality 
Rosemont  chicks  from  our  free-range,  heavy-laying  flocks  of  pure-bred  fowls  at  striking  reductions. 


Per  26 

Per  50 

Per  100 

Per  500 

Per  1000 

White  and  Black  Leghorns . 

$7.50 

$15.00 

$72.50 

$140.00 

Brown  Leghorns  . 

8.50 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas . 

9.00 

18.00 

85.00 

170.00 

White  Rocks  . 

10.00 

19.00 

90.00 

180.00 

Buff  Rocks  . 

11.00 

21.00 

.... 

Full  Count  and  Safe  Delivery'  by  prepaid  Parcel  Post  Guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad., 
enclosing  check  or  money  order.  Beautiful  Chick  Book  Free  on  request— ask  for  it  today. 
ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  A-  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

ORDER  NOW— at  These  low  Prices 


1000 

$140  OO 
160.00 
170.00 
180.00 


Reductions  immediately  effective.  Prompt  deli veries-with  safe  arrival  of  full  count 
guaranteed—  postpaid  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  east  of  Mississippi  River.  Add  10c.  on  each 
hundred  or  less  for  special  delivery. 

White,  Black  or  Brown  Leghorns  .  . 

Barred  Rocks . 4.75 

R.  I.  Reds . 5.00 

White  Rocks  or  Anconas  .... 

Wh.  Wyandottes  or  Blk.  Minorca*  - 

Mixed  Chicks . 3,50  ... 

SPECIAL  MATING 

Mating  A  Wh.  Leghorns . 6  75  12.75  25.00  - 

Mating  B  Wh.  Leghorns . 5.50  10.50  20.00  95.00 

Barred  Rocks . .  -  -  6*00  H-OO  22.00  105.00 

Big  hatches  every  week  during  the  season.  Send  money  order,  check  or 
registered  letter.  Cannot  ship  C.O.D. 

w.  F.  HILLPOT  Box 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


2,5 

50 

$4.00 

$7.50 

4.75 

9.00 

5.00 

9.50 

S.25 

10.00 

6.75 

12.75 

3.50 

6.50 

loo 

$15.00 

17.00 

18.00 

19.00 

25.00 

12.00 


.500 

$72.50 

82.50 

87.50 

92.50 
122  SO 

57.50 


185.00 
190  OO 


FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J.  | 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


D  A  D  Y 


- - 

ALL  BREEDERS  NOW  ON  FREE  RANGE 


CHICKS  Send  your  order  to  the  Oldest  Hatchery  ,n  the  U.  S.”  We  assure  you  of 
prompt  shipment  safe  arrival  and  hill  count  of  chicks  that  are  pure  in 
breeding  and  healthy-easy  stock  to  start  and  raise.  The  following  prices  are  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Shipping  dates:  May  15th,  17th,  23rd,  24th  and  29th. 

Per  II 


Per  100 


Per  50 


Per  25 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottes . . . 

Black  Minorcas  and  White  Rocks 


$14.00 

$7.75 

$4.25 

17.00 

9.00 

5.00 

17.00 

9.00 

5.00 

20.00 

10.50 

5.75 

22.00 

11.50 

6.25 

Special  prices  on  larger  quantities.  All  shipments  prepaid  and  fully  guaranteed. 
Order  NOW  from  this  advertisement.  You  will  receive  first  quality  chicks  and 

prompt  service. 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Fresh  Air  Hatched  Chicks 


Scientific  induction  of 
pure  air  into  the  ma¬ 
chine  during  the  hatch¬ 
ing  period  produces 
chicks  with 
healthy  lungs 
and  so  are 
sturdy  and 
strong. 

These  are 
the  kind 
that  live  to1 
profitable 
maturity. 

Safe  arrival 
guaranteed 
by  the 
oldest  and 
largest  Hatchery 
in  New’  England. 

1,500,000 

Capacity 


FREE 
Beautiful 
Illustrated 
Book  and 
Price  List 
On  Request 

MANSFIELD  HATCHERY  CO. 

Mansfield,  Mass. 


TOCKTON 


Place  Your  Order  Now 

At  these  low  prices  for  May  16th, 
22nd  and  29th  deliveries.  We  fill  orders 
in  the  rotation  received.  Sendlyours  right 
now,  from  this  advertisement,  to  be  sure 
of  getting  prompt  shipment. 

10O  50  25 

S.c.  White  Leghorns... $14. 75  $7.75  $4  50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  17.00  9.25  5  00 

Barred  Rocks .  17.00  9.25  5.00 

Black  Minorcas,  White  Rocks .  21.50  11  00  6.00 

Special  prices  on  600  or  more.  Catalog  free, 
rull  count,  safe  arrival  and  entire  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed. 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 


Box  Y 


Stockton,  New  Jersey 


CHICKS 


George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Shipments  every  Wednesday.  $17  per  100 
May  Hi;  $16  May  23;  then  lower  every  week  if 
ordered  now.  Postage  paid;  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  From  stock  produced  in  my  pedigree 
matings  of  a  few  best  individuals  of  best  laying 
blood  lines.  My  pen  won  2d  of  entire  New  York 
State  contest  last  two  years  and  2d  of  entire 
contests  through  six  coldest  months  at  both 
Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland,  N.  J.,  the  year 
before  that.  Most  my  chicks  last  tiiree  years 
have  gone  to  old  customers.  Send  $2  per  100 
now,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R  25,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

strain,  mated  to  c  oc  k  e  r  e  1  s  from  Pennsylvania 
1  oultry  Yards.  Sons  of  Lady  Victory,  record  1222 
eggs  m  5  years,  20c  each,  Postage  Paid.  100%  live 
Guaranteed.  BISQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  Oil  City,  Pa. 


CHICKS  Laying  st?””  Barred  Rocks 

15c;  mixed,  10c.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid  pamph.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


prices  on  large  lots.  Order  'f romTii is ' ad vj" Safe 
delivery  guar.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  2 


BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS 

three  hens  and  cock  for  twenty-live  dollars 
Cock  bought  this  year  at  Madison  Square  show 
Discontinuing  breed.  0.  M.  VAIL,  Jr.,  Hinder.  N.  Y. 


JERSEY BLACK  GIANTS 

Select  hatching  eggs,  $5;  utility  stock,  $3  50.  Infer¬ 
tile  eggs  replaced.  Write  tor  prices  on  day-old 
chicks.  Z.  K.  COMSTOCK,  Fabius,  New  York 

BABY  CHIX  IsZZiil’fi. 


Barr  Rocks, 

-  ~  r, - ncuo  imj.  o.  C.  B.  L.  12c. 

Broilers.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  N.  Nace,  MsAlistsrvlIIs,  P«. 


Ringneck  PHEASANTS 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  from  unrelated  stock.  Eee* 
$3.00  per  setting  of  12;  $20  per  100. 

Harry  M.  Frederick  Spotswood,  N.  J„ 


TIFFANY'S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  lhat  LIVE 

Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
GIANT  ROUEN 
INDIAN  RUNNER 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENIXVILLE.  PA. 

Hatching-  EGCS  °F,  ™rkeys.  ducks,  geese, 
XAdlt-lllllg  ILVjVxO  chickens,  guineas 

satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Prices  low. 

H.  H.  FREED  -  Telford,  Pa. 


nn  kocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

[DUCKLINGS 


For 

Sale 


CHIXSDUX 


Order  Now 

for  deliv¬ 


ery  any  time  yon  say.  TRIMMAL'S.  Rochester  Largtsl 
Chick  Dealers,  289-291  West  Main  St..  Rochester.  N.  V. 

BREEDERS  AND  HSGGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free 
.Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOLDER  Box  29  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 


P!?H  DUCKLINGS 


Hatching;  Eggs 
Price  List  Frkk 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.lsltp.lt.  V 


HATCHING^GGS  PEKIN 

Liberal  Guarantee 

BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  Lsnt  IsIsnO.  M.  Y, 


All  Chicks  Now  15c  w^o’tt^; 

“Park*”’  Bar  Rock,  “Owen”  S.  C.  Reds. 
None  better;  fully  guaranteed.  Send  cash  order. 
Prompt  del.  Bank  ref.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


White.  Wuondnltoc  Hegal-Dorcas  strain.  Egg  prices  re- 
nniie  if  y  anuoiies  duced  to*i.5«— is;  *4— so;  *7.50—100. 
A  No.-l  stock  of  wonderful  layers.  R.  HILL.  Seneta  Fills,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — White  Wyandottes — Barron’s  strain.  20 
Hens  and  one  Cockerel,  *50.  1.  ROY  CRANY,  Perish,  N.  Y. 


Want  to  buy  on*  hundred,  six 
to  eight  weeks  old.  State  breed 
and  price,  which  must  bo  low. 

Spring;  Brook  Farm,Croton-on-Hudson,N.Y. 


Jersey  Blue  Giant  Hatching  Eggs  »0pe"ifp?fcTon 

Sfty-hundred  lots.  Mrs.  Fred  Ellis,  Illgbtstowa,  H.  i. 


•WHITE  CHINESE  OOOSE  4E3GGS 

40c  each,  or  *4.56  per  doz.  Pure  Imported  Barron 
Leghorn  hatching  eggs.  *8  per  100. 

Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Royal,  Pa. 


I  arno  Clnnl#  F!,,e  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese.  Ducks, 
Ldlgo  01UUK  (JulneHx,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  F  arms,  Telford,  Ps. 


Deautlful  Gold  Hack  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 
a*  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Selected  from  our  best  yards. 
THOMAS  REILY  -  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Bronze  Turkey  Hatehing  Eggs,  50c  each.  Insured. 
Postpaid.  AliNIE  WILHELM  Wrk.nth.am,  Maos. 


Pearl  Guinea  Eggs  sami  bi.  ■£%,. «... 


Trapnested  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  $8  hundred 
..Chicks.  *16  hundred.  WERNER  BB08..  Mt.  Msriso,  H.f. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

The  Egg  Producers— The  Business  Hens 

Certified  by  Cornell  experts  through  the  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry 
Certification  Association.  You  are  protected  and  safeguarded  against 
inferior  stock,  if  you  buy  from  us.  This  official  Certification  guarantees 
our  breeding  stock  to  be  of  the  highest  standard.  Porter’s  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  are  heavy  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

By  introducing  our  great  line  of  Certified  and  Registered  males.  They 
are  bred  from  Certified  heavy  producers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Eggs  For  Hatching  From  These  Remarkable  Breeders 
Pullets,  April  hatched!  Delivery  when  half-grown.  Order  now 
Send  For  Interesting  Illustrated  Free  Catalogue 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which  is  located  on  a  hun¬ 
dred-acre  fruit  farm.  The  conditions  are  ideal.  No  fences.  Free  range. 

FARLEY  PORTER  ....  Box  W.  Sodus,  N.  Y 


S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Laying  Hens-Pullets  for  Sale 

We  have  decided  to  sell  all  our  Breeding  Stock  consisting  of  2-year-old  Hens,  Yearlings 
("1922  Pullets)  and  1923  Pullets.  These  latter  (hatched  in  March)  will  be  ready  for 
shipment  about  June.  Will  only  sell  In  lots  of  50  or  more.  We  have  built  up  a  splendid 
reputation  for  our  birds,  as  attested  by  many  letters,  and  all  birds  have  been  carefully 
selected.  Last  year’s  pullets  averaged  168  eggs  in  eleven  months.  Prefer  to  sell 
on  personal  inspection. 

BIRQH  HILL  FARM  Katonah,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Katonah  222 


From  our 
own  stock 


BABY  CHICKS 

8.  C.  Reds,  Anconas.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns- 
Money-making  chicks.  Bred  to  lay.  Big.  strong- 
vigorous  stock  that  will  live,  grow  and  produce 
eggs  from  purebred,  free-range  breeders.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF.  R.  1,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  rocks 

ROWN  LEGHORNS 


WHITE  ROCKS 

HITE  LEGHORNS 


PURE 
BRED 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet.  Krenohtown,  N.  J. 


Box  81 


BREEDERS  CHICKS  EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Bo*  265,  Riverdale,  N.  J, 

SPENCER’S  BIG  4  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, White  Leg¬ 
horns,  From  Hogan  Tested.  Bred  to  Lay.  Stock  on 
free  range.  Circular  free.  Spencer  Poultry 
Farms  &  Hatchery,  Itox  766,  Spencer,  Ohio 


GOOD  PLACE  FOR  GOOD  CHICKS 

Big  and  Sturdy  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  S.  C.  REDS,  DUCKS.  New  catalog 
ready.  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Broilers, 
lie  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Br  D  V  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
”  D  *  Rock,  R.  I.  Reds.  Big,  sturdy,  hardy 
DUIPIfC  chicks,  brod  for  egg  production,  at  12c 
vlllvnd  each.  Discount  on  large  orders.  Hatches 
every  week.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

[  8.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
lSe.  Barred  Rocks,  14c. 
!  Reds,  15c  and  Mixed,  10c; 
100%  Guar.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

WM.  NACE  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKSjj 


BaDy  Cliiclis 

8.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White,  Brown,  and  Black  Leg¬ 
horns,  Mixed  Chicks,  1  Oc  and  up,  10096  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Not  a  new  beginner.  J.W.KIRK,  BoxSO.McAiiitemlle.Pa 

Vigorous  Baby  Chicks  Wfl 17:  SiS 

per  p00.  Bro  w  n  Leghorn,  $16  per  100. 

Hummer’s  Poultry  Form,  Frenehtown,  N.  J.  B.1 


8.  C.  Buff,  Brown,  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  W.  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixt. 
Circular  Free.  Money  back  for  dead. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  2 


CHICKS 


CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks.  14c;  Reds,  15c,  aud  Mixed,  10c.  100% 
guaranteed.  Circular  free.  B.W.  AMEY.Cocolanius,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

S  C  BUFF  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS 
AND  WHITE,  REDS,  BLACK  MIN0R0A8,  BUFF  ORPING¬ 
TONS  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

CLOYD  NIEMOND  Box  6  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHIX,  Hatching  Eggs  &  Stock 

S  C  White  Leghorns  Bred  to  Lay  and  Size.  Kent  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  Established  iOI3  Marydel,  Maryland 

pi  •  i  ll  cents  and  up  .Reds.  Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Leg- 
tniCKS  horns  and  mixed.  Bank  reference.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERT.G.  II.  Elirenzeller  UishQeld,  Pa. 

PL-  Barred  Rocks,  15c;  Reds,  16e;  W.  Leghorns,  18o; 
UNIX  Mixed,  10e.  100%  guaranteed.  Order  from  adv.  or 

circular  free.  Twin  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Day-Old  Chicks— S.  C.  White  Leghorns  o. 4  a1 *• 

my  circular  and  price  list.  HARVEY  KISIIKIt,  Milford,  N.  J. 

QHfi  Fnnc  MADE  BY  "COLLEGE  QUEEN  ” 

Kecora  oils  kggs  flT  storrs 7th  contest. 

Eggs  for  sale  from  record  stock.  Send  for  prices. 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 

CHICKS- SS.  C.  XjEGHORNS 

12c;  Barred  Rocks.  14c;  Anconas.  16c;  Mixed,  10c. 
Order  from  this  adv.  100%  Guarantee. 

The  Brookslde  Farm  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORN 

hatching  eggs  from  900  selected  breeders:  free  range;  75 
acres.  Our  pullets  averaged  68  p.  c.  in  Feb.  $5  and  $t  a 
100.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Nassau.  Now  York 

February  &  March  Hatched  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Healthy  birds  from  bred-to-lay  strain.  Get  some  of 
these  early  ones  at  #>1.50  each 
K.  A.  KEUTE  Bellport.  Long  Island,  New  York 


Barron’s  White  Leghorns  M"ig:ss 

per  1,000.  90%  fertility  guaranteed.  8-week  old  pullets, 

$t.25.  BRIGHTWATERS  POULTRY  FARM.  BrlghtwaUrs,  I..  I..  fi.Y. 

White  Wyandottes-Chicks  and  Eggs  “srs"r^°m 

Write  forjpriee  list.  ANDREW  B. CARD,  Itoonton,  N.  J.  li,  II.  1 

uil;i„  U/„„„  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Finest  quality. 

White  Wyandotte  Prices  low.  Cataloguefree.  Col¬ 
lie  puppies.  BOWDEN.  WYANDOTTE  SPECIALIST.  MnniBeld,  Ohio 

Utility  White  Wyandottes.  Money  Makers. 

A.  F.  PEIRCE  -  Winchester,  New  Hampshire 


THE  HENYARD 


Directly  Imported  Leghorn 

males  head  our  first  grade  Pure  Barron  Strain 
Matings.  Pedigrees  272-288.  Third  importation. 
Breeders  are  also  selected  for  size  and  vigor. 

FIRST  GRADE  CHICKS  S’ 

100.  $17.00  prepaid,  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Other  grades  at  lower  prices.  OurProperly-hatched 
June  chicks  give  satisfaction.  Hatches  each  week. 
cirfGrUe'ears  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

S.G.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

We  are  offering  for  sale  8-10  weeks  old  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  at  SI. 26  each.  In  lots  of 

50  or  more  $1.16  each.  These  pullets  are  all  milk- 
fed,  healthy  and  vigorous.  They  are  nearly  all 
raised  from  certified  stock  and  are  exactly  the 
same  as  we  will  use  in  our  own  pens.  Remember, 
in  these  pullets  you  get  the  benefit  of  our  20  years  of 
line  breeding  for  size  and  egg  production.  Some  are 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Order  directfrom  this 
ad.  No  circulars.  V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM, 

L.  J.  WEED  &  SON,  Props.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  BABY  CHICK  PRICES 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

100  500  lOOO 

April  25.  May  2  $16  $75  $140 

May  9.  May  16  14  65  120 

Certified  Chix,  $28  per  lOO 

Eight-Week  Pullets  for  immediate  and  late  delivery 
Prices  on  Request 

We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction  and  a  Square  Deal 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

Wanabrook  Poultry  Farms 

WILAWANA,  FA. 

Wishes  to  announce  its  pullets  are  all  sold.  A  few 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  baby  chicks  left  for  late  May  and 
June  delivery.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

BarronStrain  Leghorn  Chicks  Mayt iTjuni'dehve^: 

W.  E.  Atkinson  _  Wallingford,  Conn. 

S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 

Vibert's  289-egg  strain.  All  flocks  trapnested  for  in¬ 
dividual  records  and  pedigreed  breeders.  Hatching 
Eggs,  $9  per  100.  June  chicks,  $20  per  100. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaville,  N.Y, 

MAHOGANY  REDS 

Poultry  Colleges.  Foundation  strain  of  numer¬ 
ous  laying  flocks.  Eggs.  $3  for  15;  $8  for  50;  $15  for 
100.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien,  Conn.  Box  700 

Certified  S.  C.  Reds  pt“.dlon 

Our  birds  hold  3-yr. -record  for  winter  eggs  at  Cor¬ 
nell.  F,ggs,$l  to  S3  for  15;  $B  to  $15  for  100.  Circular. 

L.  ARTHUR  SHELDON,  R  7,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

TRAP-NESTED  Baby  chicks,  $20  per  Jhundred. 
e  D  l  DCne  Hatching  Eggs,  9  “ 

5.  G.  H.l.  KtU5>  Werner  Bros.,  Mt.  Marion,  N.Y. 

n  1  Rod  Pliinl/o  from  healthy,  heavy  laying,  free  range 
It.  I.RgUUiIIIsKo  breeders.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Prices  reasonable.  BOSWELL  COLE,  lthinebeck,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  1VE  OTTLEI)  NCONAS 

Baby  chicks,  $16  per  100;  $8.25—50.  Eggs,  $6.50—100; 
$1.80—15.  Geo.  K.  Ilowdish,  Esperunoe,  New  York 

pOlt  Sil.E— Owing  to  change  in  business  will  offer  flock 
r  PEARL  <JU  I  N  E  A  8,  ready  to  lay  (Si  $3  per  pair. 
White  China.  Geese,  laying,  @  $12  per  trio.  Pekin  Ducks 
@  $2  each.  25  choice  While  Leghorn  Pullets,  laying,  @ 

$1.75  each.  Brookslde  Poultry  Yards,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasant*,QuaiI,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 

OELLULOID  XjiEG  BANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield.  Mass. 

tTERSEYiB  LAC  KCSrl  ANTS 

America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  &  SONS,  Box  199  Belmor,  N.J. 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Eggs 

guaranteed  Lewis  Compton  l>ias  Creek,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giant 

JACOB  WELSH  -  Fairmoukt,  Cai.ifon,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  Grl  ants 

Hatching  eggs  from  2  and  3-yr. -old  liens,  $3.50  per 
setting  of  15.  Anderson  Farm,  R.  1,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

White  Houdan  and  Jersey  Giant  Eggs 

$5  per  15.  S,  C  WHITE  LEGHORN  eggs  SI  50.  Chicks.  S15 
per  100.  WIKLUND  &  SON.  R.  D.  3.  Ballston  Spa.  New  York 

Jersey  Black  Giants-Eggs 

S5  per  15:  3  settings,  $12.  postpaid.  Heavy,  selected 
stock.  O.  E  Lowery.  Vineland,  N.J.  Box  83,  R.  3 


Loss  of  Chicks 

I  purchased  250  chicks,  brought  them 
home  and  put  them  in  brooder-house. 
Thermometer  was  registering  100  degrees, 
Fahr.  I  just  left  them  in  their  shipping 
eases.  After  the  evening  chores  were 
done,  son  and  I  went  to  the  brooder-house 
then  put  them  under  hover  and  gave  close 
attention  to  them.  Brooder-house  is 
probably  12x12 ;  height  from  peak  to 
floor,  514  ft.,  concrete  floor.  Cut  hay  on 
floor  all*"  the  time.  Gave  thick  milk  to 
drink  next  morning.  They  began  pick¬ 
ing  at  each  other’s  toes,  the  stronger 
pulling  the  weaker  over,  they  falling  on 
back  at  times,  so  gave  them  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs  rolled  in  bread  crumbs  and 
fine  cornmeal.  Then  started  feeding  baby 
chick  buttermilk  mash  in  hoppers  and 
scratch  feed  in  the  litter.  I  had  this 
mash  before  them  all  the  time,  as  well 
as  thick  milk  and  water.  They  consume 
about  two  quarts  of  thick  milk  a  day. 
In  morning  thermometer  was  down  to  80 
under  hover.  This  drop  in  temperature 
was  fatal  to  many  of  the  chicks,  as  about 
100  have  died.  Whenever  I  took  coal 
ashes  out  of  stove,  shoveled  on  the  floor ; 
they  seemed  to  like  and  eat  greedily  of 
this ;  also  put  sand  and  sods  into  house, 
cleaned  brooder-house  every  third  or 
fourth  day.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as 
eating  too  much  coal  ashes  if  before  them 
all  the  time?  Was  buttermilk  mash  dry 
in  hoppers  before  them  all  the  time  and 
thick  milk  also  too  much  milk?  Some 
tell  me  chicks  will  not  eat  too  much  mash 
if  in  dry  form.  Is  that  a  truth?  Will 
earth  placed  upon  brooder-house  floor  be 
equal  to  mother  earth  outside  for  the 
first  four  weeks  of  little  chicks? 

Pennsylvania.  j.  F.  F. 

I  have  never  known  chicks  to  eat  too 
much  coal  ashes.  They  need  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  fine  chick  grit  when  food  is 
first  given,  and  if  they  are  not,  they  will 
doubtless  cat  more  of  the  ashes.  It  does 
not  seem  likely  to  me  that  these  chicks 
got  too  much  milk ;  certainly  not  in  liquid 
form,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  amount 
in  the  mash  made  an  excess.  If  all  the 
milk  that  chicks  will  consume  is  given, 
nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  beef  scrap  usu¬ 
ally  made  a  part  of  the  mash  should  be 
omitted,  lest  they  get  too  much  animal 
protein.  There  is  some  danger  in  over¬ 
feeding  young  chicks  upon  high  protein 
foods.  If  the  chicks  neglected  grains  and 
devoted  too  much  time  to  their  dry  mash 
containers,  it  would  be  best  to  curtail 
their  access  to  the  latter;  but  the  hard 
grains  are  more  palatable  and  are  usu¬ 
ally  eaten  in  preference.  No,  earth  and 
sods,  kept  moist,  will  help  when  chicks 
cannot  be  given  an  outdoor  run,  but  they 
are  not  a  full  and  satisfactory  substitute. 

M.  B.  D. 
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-they’re 
so  a  I  e  r  t 
and  beauti¬ 
ful.  And  when 
the  kiddies  hunt 
for  eggs  they’re  sel¬ 
dom  disappointed  — 
SHEPPARD’S  FA¬ 
MOUS  ANCONAS  lay  so 
faithfully  winter  and  summer. 
Hold  world’s  records  for  flock 
and  single  bird  egg  production. 
Won  11  firsts  from  possible  12  at 
Madison  Square  Garden 
this  year.  It  pays  to  raise 
ANCONAS  and  I  have  a  book 
that  interestingly  pictures 
the  facts.  Write  for  free 
copy. 

H.  CECIL  SHEPPARD.  Box  314.  BEREA.  OHIO 

President  International  Ancona  Club 


Depraved  Appetite 

What  can  you  do  to  young  chicks  that 
develop  a  liking  for  their  droppings,  es¬ 
pecially  when  they  get  three  or  four 
weeks  old,  and  keep  on  till  they  die? 
We  are  feeding  them  according  to  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Last  year  we  raised  800  pullets 
up  to  three  or  four  months,  when  they 
got  sick,  and  after  losing  about  500  we 
sold  the  rest.  They  seemed  to  be  wasting 
away  gradually.  This  year  we  lost  from 
the  three-weeks-old  chicks  a  good  many 
with  the  same  symptoms,  only  that  this 
year  they  show  more  difficulty  in  breath¬ 
ing.  We  started  today  the  catechu  in 
water.  M.  W. 

I  know  of  no  better  remedy  for  a  de¬ 
praved  appetite  than  access  to  clean  sod, 
where  tender  roots  may  be  dug  up  and 
occasional  bugs  and  worms  found.  Cate¬ 
chu,  like  all  remedies  so  used,  should  be 
given  early  to  prevent  coccidiosis,  rather 
than  depended  upon  to  cure  well-devel¬ 
oped  cases.  M.  B.  D. 


Possible  Roup 

We  have  a  number  of  R.  I.  Red  hens 
now  about  two  years  old.  Lately  one  or 
two  have  developed  a  swelling  under  one 
eye  that  on  examination  shows  a  yellow 
matter  to  be  present  in  one  side  of  the 
mouth.  This  yellow  matter  lines  the 
opening  of  a  duct  or  orifice  that  leads  to 
a  cavity  below  the  eye.  The  growth  or 
secretion  does  not  extend  over  the  inside 
of  the  mouth  as  a  whole,  but  is  limited 
to  the  orifice  of  the  duct  that  originates 
in  the  cavity  under  the  eye.  Do  you  think 
this  a  manifestation  of  roup?  There  is 
no  foul-smelling  discharge  from  eyes  or 
nostrils,  no  watering  of  eyes,  etc.  Birds 
are  laying  well,  and  seem  active  and  well 
in  other  respects.  w.  d.  t. 

This  cavity  and  duct  are  subject  to  in¬ 
flammation,  with  altered  secretion  and 
the  formation  of  cheesy  masses.  Whether 
or  not  of  roupy  nature  depends  upon 
whether  the  germs  of  roup  are  present. 
It  is  probably  safest  to  assume  that  they 
are  and  remove  the  affected  fowls  from 
the  flock.  The  cavity  may  be  opened  with 
a  clean,  sharp  blade,  cleaned  out  with 
some  mild  antiseptic  solution,  like  boric 
acid  in  water,  and  then  dressed  with  dry 
boric  acid,  used  as  a  dusting  powder.  If 
the  wound  heals  well  and  the  trouble  is 
evidently  cured,  the  bird  may  be  returned 
to  the  flock,  but  if  a  discharge  continues 
there  is  danger  that  it  may  be  the  source 
of  trouble  among  healthy  birds  later. 

M.  B.  D. 


Kent’s  Barred  Rocks 

Won  first,  second  and  third  places  among 
Rocks  at  Storrs  and  other  contests..  Certified 
and  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels  for  sale. 
Hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks.  Hatching 
eggs  reduced  half  price  after  May  10. 

Circular  Free 

W.  H.  B.  KENT,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock 

DIDDCn  B  fl  f*  V  C  A  Laying  Strain  that  wins  in  Lay- 
DAnnCU  nUultO  ing  Contests.  You  get  Certified 
Stock  in  buying  A. C.  Jones’  Rocks.  313  Eggs,  World’s 
OFFICIAL  Record  for  Barred  Rock  hen  made  by  a 
member  of  our  winning  pen  in  N.  American  Laying 
Contest.  Just  remember  it’s  A.  C.  Jones’  strain 
that  made  and  holds  all  the  world’s  Official  Records 
on  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  -  Georgetown,  Delaware 


FRANCAIS’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Twice  winners  at  Storrs.  Last  six  pens  there  aver¬ 
aged  200  eggs  per  bird.  Leading  Rock  pens  last  year 
at  Storrs  and  Illinois  contests.  Booking  orders  for 
eggs  and  chicks.  Cockerels  and  pullets. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach.  New  York 

Quality  Barred  Rock  Hatching  Eggs  Ves.%porp!v 

Hundred.  L.  HOWARD  -  Quakcrtown,  N.  J. 

B  A  R  R  E  D  R  O  CKS 

The  strain  that  wins  at  the  laying  competitions, 
with  official  records  over  300  eggs.  Chicks,  eggs  and 
stock  for  sale.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown.  Del. 

Barred  Rock  Hatching  EGGS 

State  tested  white  diarrhea.  S2  for  15;  S8  and  $1  O  100 
Circular.  OLD  PICKARD  FARM,  Box  26.  Concord  Junction,  Moss 

February  Hatched  Barred  Rock  Pallets 

Large  birds  from  selected  2-yr.-old  hens.  $2  each. 

R.  A.  KEUTE  -  Heliport,  L.  I  ,  N.  Y. 

Trapnested  Barred  Rocks.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Stock.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  ARTHUR  L.  SEARLES,  Box  N.  Milford, New  Hampshire 

Park’s  Strain  Barred  Rocks  ChicEg|sz*ipor  100 

J.  Tropeano  -  Sparrowbush,  New  York 

STC  BLACK  M1N0RCAS  AND 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Minorcas  lay.  largest  chalk-white  egg3  of  any 
known  fowl.  Hens  weigh  7  and  8  pounds. 
Beautiful  greenish-black  plumage,  red  comb 
and  large,  white  earlobes.  High  grade  selected 
Barred  Rocks.  Minorca  eggs  $2.00  to  $5.00  a 
setting  of  15  eggs;  Rocks  $2  00  to $5.00.  Minorca 
chicks  $22.00  a  hundred;  Rocks,  20  cents. 

EDWARD  B.  .TAYLOR,  Mgr.,  Yama  Farms,  Napanoch,  New  York 

S.  C.  BLACK  MIN0RCAS£AoKcK^ 

Winners  at  State  Fair  and  many  large  shows.  Big 
Type.  Very  Prolific.  Not  an  ordinary  bird  in  our 
pens.  Twenty  years  breeder  and  exhibitor. 
Shipped  to  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  15  eggs, 

$2  ;  $5  for  50.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM.  Munnsville,  New  York 


World’s  Largest  Breeders  of 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

EXCLUSIVELY 
May  21  antf  28  Delivery 
$30.00  per  100  $16.00  per  50  $8.50  p«r  25 

HATCHING  EGGS 

$15.00  per  100  $8.00  per  50  $4.50  per  25 

Delivered  at  once 

Our  Terms  are  cash  with  order,  it  is 
impossible  to  ship  chicks  C.  O.  D.  So 
send  check  or  money-order  at  once,  so 
you  will  get  your  chicko  at  this  time. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


THE  HOME  OF 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Last  Call- May  15th. 

Hatching  TEggs.  Day-old  chicks.  Prices  that  will 
interestyou.  Save  dollars  by  answering  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  BR00KCREST  FARM  Box  IM  Cranbury,  N  J. 

BL.  6IANTS-Egg8~a2nWbekshh.ped  *  from 

July  1st  on.  Ohix  weekly  beginning  June  1  at 
■  $40  per  100.  Cockerels,  Capons.  Heavy  Breed¬ 
ers.  1st  young  pen,  1-2-3  Pullet. 

C.  J.  VAN  AKEN  -  Chester,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giants  & 

ing  eggs.  Also  heavy  laying  exhibition  strain  S.  C. 
R.  I.  Reds.  MAPLE  FARM  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 

BLACK  JERSEY  GIANT 

HATCHING  EGGS  and  BABY  CHIX 

Eggs,  $4  setting  of  15,  Postpaid  Chix50c  each.  Cir¬ 
cular.  F.  D.  Barstow,  Chittenden,  Vermont 


EDMONDS’ 
POULTRY 
ACCOUNT 
BOOK 


•  • 


Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sate  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Bred  for 
profitable  flocks 

Because  of  excellent  breeding. 
Lively  Chicks  develop  rapidly 
into  broilers  and  layers.  All 
our  chicks  are  descendants  of 
famous  stock.  Each  farm- 
raised  small  flock  supplying 
our  eggs  is  headed  by  cock¬ 
erels  direct  from  the  leading 
variety  specialist. 

We  guarantee  100 %  delivery, 
alive  and  healthy.  Any  losses 
in  the  mail  will  be  replaced  or 
money  refunded. 

Send  for  price  list  and  Kerr's 
Chick  Book — 36  jjages  of  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  information 
about  poultry-keeping,  how 
Lively  Chicks  are  bred,  vari¬ 
eties  and  their  care. 

THE  KERR  CH1CKER1ES,  Inc. 

( Member  International  Baby  Chick  Attn.) 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


^  30,000  Chicks  weekly 


June, 'July 
and  Aug. 


Hatches  due  June  5. 12. 19  and  26 

Hatched  by  experts  with  13  years’ 
experience  in  one  of  the  largest, 
finest  and  best  equipped  hatch¬ 
eries  in  the  State.  80  per  cent,  of 
our  March,  April  and  May  orders  were 
from  old  customers,  and  orders  for  thous¬ 
ands  of  Chicks  were  refused  owing  to  in¬ 
sufficient  incubator  capacity.  Order  J  line, 
July  and  August  Chicks  early,  at  these 
rock-bottom  prices : 

8.  C.  White  niul  Ilrown  Leghorns . 1  Oc  each 

Barred  Rocks . 1  2c  each 

8.  C.  R.  i.  Reds  and  8.  C.  Black  Minorcas _ 14c  eacli 

H.  C.  White  Wyandotte® . 14c  each 

Broiler  Chicks  (Heavy  Breeds)  .  9c  eacli 

Broiler  Chicks  (Light  Breeds) .  8c  each 

Lots  of  flOO . i:,  cent  per  chick  less. 

Lots  of  1000 .  1  cent  per  chick  less. 

100  per  cent,  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to 
your  door,  $1.00  will  book  your  order. 

Fine  Catalog  Free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  •  Richfield,  Pa. 

(Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 


Stark's  Prize  Size 
Baby  Chicks 


Buy  your  Baby  Chicks  f  rom* 
this  concern,  ESTABLISHED'  , 

107  YEARS.  Get  just  the  breeds  you 
■want — WHEN  you  want  them— at  NEWA 
LO  W ER  PRICES— and  be  ABSOLUTELY 1 
PROTECTED  by  our  100  Per  Cent  ALIVE  . 

’ON  DELIVERY  Guarantee.  Get  chicks  that’ 
"have  Hogan-Tested  Parents— that  make  quick” 
growth,  lay  young  and 

Get  Our  ZErhSf&TySSt  lOOpercent 

NEW  full  information.  aa  LIVE 

Lower  stark  bro’S  Delivery 
Prices  For?™*™" Guaranteed 


RANSOM  S  LEGHORN 


HICKS  appeal  to  the  poultryman  who  seeks 
profit  in  eggs.  Bred  for  generations  for  high 
average  flock  egg  production  combined  with 
physical  vigor,  our  flocks  today  are  of  uniform 
type,  large  birds,  large  combs,  long,  deep 
sound  bodies.  They  are  the  type  of  fowl 
wanted  by  the  commercial  egg  farmer  who 
wants  eggs.  If  you  make  your  living  or  any 
part  of  it  from  poultry,  we  are  anxious  to  serve 
you.  We  also  have  Reds,  Rocks,  Aneonas 
and  Wyandotte  chicks.  Most  modern  methods 
of  hatching.  Delivered,  parcel  post  prepaid  to 
you.  Best  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

S  RANSOM  FARMS,  North  Ridge.  Geneva,  Ohio 


H 


K 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Order  your  June,  July  end  August  chicks  at  these  low 
prices.  All  Breeders  on  free  range.  The  very  best  of 
high  egg  producing  stock.  Postpaid  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Hatches,  Tues.  and  Wed.  of  each  week. 

25  chicks  50  chicks  100  chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  S3. 60  $6  00  $12.00 

Barr. d  Rocks .  4.00  7.00  14  00 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.60  7.60  15.00 

500 — cent  per  chick  lees.  1000 — 1  cent  per  chick  less. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


THE  HENYARD 


Brooding  Young  Chicks;  Bedding  for  Pigs 

1.  I  have  two  pigs  that  are  doing  nicely, 
hut  have  not  raised  pigs  before.  I  feed 
them  middlings,:  bread  and  skim-milk,  also 
cooked  potato  peelings.  I  have  been  buy¬ 
ing  straw  to  put  in  their  house  and  pen, 
but  wag  told  it  would  give  them  the 
mange.  Is-  this  _  true?  2.  TIoW  should  I 
brood  day-old  chicks?  I  have  no  brooder- 
house.  MRS.  W.  G. 

Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 

1.  Buckwheat  straw  is  believed  to  be 
responsible  for  mange  in  animals  bedded 
with  it,  though  I  think  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  this  straw  iu 
irritating  the  skin.  Mange  is  caused  by 
a  minute  parasite,  not  by  bedding, 
though  the  name  is  applied  popularly  to 
a  great  variety  of  skin  affections,  I 
should  use  straw  or  coarse  hay  as  bed¬ 
ding  for  the  pigs. 

2.  You  cannot  brood  chicks  without  a 

brooder.  If  you  have  no  facilities  for 
caring  for  them,  don’t  waste  your  money 
in  buying  them.  Broody  hens  will  care 
for  15  or  20  chicks  each  if  given  an  ordi¬ 
nary  small  coop.  This  is  the  safest  way 
to  attempt  to  raise  a  small  flock.  Other¬ 
wise  you  will  have  to  buy  or  build  some 
sort  of  brooder.  A  large  drygoods  box, 
made  warm  and  with  floor  covered  with 
chaff,  may  be  used  in  warm  weather,  the 
heat  needed  at  night  and  during  the  cold 
parts  of  the  day  being  supplied  by  a 
stone  jug  of  hot  water.  A  glass  window 
in  one  side  will  admit  the  warmth  of  the 
sun.  Xot  more  than  25  chicks  should 
be  placed  together  in  such  a  box  by  one 
not  accustomed  to  caring  for  young 
chicks.  If  you  wish  to  experiment  with 
a  tireless  brooder,  get  a  large  box,  batten 
the  cracks,  place  a  small  window  in  one 
side,  cut  a  door  for  the  use  of  the  chicks 
and  hinge  the  top  so  that  you  can  readily 
turn  it  back  to  get  at  the  interior.  Use 
a  jug  of  hot  water  in  it  for  warmth  on 
chilly  days,  when  the  sun  does  not  warm 
it  sufficiently  for  the  comfort,  of  the 
chicks,  and  at  night,  as  soon  as  the  chicks 
are  ready  to  go  to  bed,  get  them  together 
in  the  middle  of  the  chaff-covered  floor 
and  lay  a  bran  sack  over  them  and  di¬ 
rectly  upon  their  backs.  They  will  hud¬ 
dle  under  this  and  keep  warm  by  contact 
with  each  other.  Any  cloth  may  be  used, 
but  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  coarsely 
woven  sacking  are  most,  suitable,  admit¬ 
ting  air  through  the  pores  and  yet.  provid¬ 
ing  sufficient  warmth.  The  danger  is  that 
too  much,  rather  than  too  little,  cover 
will  be  used.  By  slipping  the  hand  under¬ 
neath,  it  can  be  told  whether  the  chicks 
are  just  sufficiently  warm,  or  too  warm 
and  sweating.  A  few  bricks  upon  the 
edges  of  the  cover  will  keep  the  chicks 
under  in  the  morning  until  it  warms  up 
sufficiently  for  them  to  emerge  from  their 
nest.  This  is  an  interesting  way  to  raise 
a  few  chicks,  if  one  lias  the  time  and 
likes  to  fuss'  with  them.  M.  B.  D. 


Lame  Chicks;  Turkey  with  Roup 

What  makes  my  chicks  develop  leg  weak¬ 
ness?  The  first  ones  started  at  seven 
weeks  old.  They  simply  cannot  walk  and 
do  not  eat  very  much.  I  have  a  floor 
with  sand  on  it  in  the  brooder-house. 
We  have  cold  weather  here,  so  I  have 
not  been  able  to  let  them  go  outside. 
Probably  it  is  caused  from  staying  inside 
too  much.  I  feed  them  cracked  corn  and 
wheat  for  scratch  grain,  and  middlings 
and  bran,  corn,  ground,  equal  parts,  by 
weight.  I  grind  wheat  for  them  and  put 
it  in  their  mash.  Is  this  a  good  mash 
for  them  from  three  or  four  weeks  old 
on?  If  not,  give  me  a  good  one.  I  feed 
buttermilk  starting  feed  for  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks.  I  have  eight  or  10  that 
cannot  walk  now.  What  is  the  cause  of 
a  turkey’s  head  swelling  up  on  one  side 
and  some  discharge  coming  through  her 
eye?  What  can  I  do  for  it?  L.  K. 

Linwood,  Mich. 

Chicks  cannot  be  confined  to  floors  for 
more  than  about  two  weeks  without  devel¬ 
oping  leg  weakness.  Moist  sand  upon  the 
floor  for  them  to  scratch  in  and  grass 
sods  to  work  at  while  they  must  be  con¬ 
fined  will  help,  but  they  should  bo  given 
an  outside  run  after  the  first  week,  at 
least,  almost  regardless  of  the  weather. 
If  they  have  a  warm  hover  to  which  to 
return  when  cold  and  have  been  taught 
to  return  to  it  for  warmth,  they  may  be 
let  out  for  at  least  an  hour  or  two  dur¬ 
ing  the  warmest  part  of  the  day  in  cold 
weather.  It  may  be  necessary  to'  remove 
the  snow  from  a  small  place  to  give  them 
a  run,  but  this  is’  better  than  keeping 
them  confined  to  a  brooder. 

Unless  you  have  all  the  skim-milk  or 
butteribilk  that  the  chicks  will  consume, 
your  mash  should  contain  from  15  to  20 
per  cent  of  high-grade  beef  scrap.  If 
they  have  wheat  as  scratch  food  I  should 
use  ground  oats  in  the  mash,  giving  them 
as  a  growing  mash  equal  parts,  by  weight, 
of  cornmeal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran, 
middlings  and  beef  scrap.  A  portion,  or 
all,  of  the  beef  scrap  may  be  replaced  by 
skim-milk  or  buttermilk  if  plenty  of  one 
of  these  is  available. 

The  turkey  may  have  roup  affecting 
one  eye.  This  may  he  treated  by  fre¬ 
quent  syringing  out  of  the  eye  and  nos¬ 
tril  with  a  warm  solution  of  boric  acid 
in  water,  one  ounce  to  the  quart. 

M.  B.  D. 


Cleans 

*  8 

Chicken-Houses 
Chickens  Lay  Better 


Every  poultry -fancier  knows  fowls  thrive  in  clean,  well- 
ventilated  houses,  free  from  vermin  and  germs.  Floors, 
roosts,  nests  and  runways  sprayed  with  a  solution  of  RED 
SEAL  Lye  (made  according  to  directions)  will 
increase  the  health  and  productiveness  of( 
the  stock. 

Write  for  booklet  of  practical  farm  and 
home  uses  for  RED  SEAL  Lye. 

Full  directions  in  each  can.  Be  sure 
and  buy  only  the  genuine  RED  SEAL  f*- 
Lye.  Accept  no  substitute. 

P.  C.  Tomson  &  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


■  EXTRA  * 

High  test 

GRAHULATtO 

-AirilNSTORCAl' 

111,  ji 


POULTRY  RATIONS 


fQiOwn  Ingredients  of  I^noian  Quality 
in  Known  Proportions 


Poultry  Feeding 
^  specialists  at  the  colleges 
of  agriculture  in  the 
territory  served  by  the 
Cooperative  Grange  League 
Federation  have  approved 
the  formulas  of  G.L.F.  Rations. 

Practical  Poultrymen 
•  using  the  rations  the  year  around 
report  excellent  results. 

Feed  G.L.F.  Rations  and 
you  will  know  just  what  your 
birds  are  eating. 

See  your  G.L.F.  Agent  or  write 
for  booklet  of  formulas. 

The  Coop.  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 

Syracuse,  New  York 


Five  Distinctive  Features: 

J.  G.L.F.  Poultry  rations  contain 
a  larger  variety  of  ingredients  than 
is  usually  available  in  your  locality. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  ingredients 
and  the  pounds  of  each  are  stated. 

3.  The  digestible  nutrients  in  each 
ration  are  high  and  the  fibre  con¬ 
tent  is  low. 

4.  Dried  buttermilk  and  dried 
skimmed  milk  are  used  and  the 
animal  proteins  are  high. 

5.  Accurately  operated  mechanical 
mixtures  make  a  thoroughly 
mixed  and  uniform  ration. 


The  Magic  Coal  Burning  Brooder 


A1 


MONEY-MAKER  because  it  is  a  life  saver 
to  chicks.  Chick  welfare  depends  on 
uniform  temperature  and  pure  air.  The  Magic 
regulates  with  clock-like  precision,  being 
equipped  with  both  top  and  bottom  auto¬ 
matic  draft.  Cuts  chick  mortality  to  5%. 
Free  from  gas.  Write  for  catalogue.  Agents  wanted  in  territory  not  taken. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


SICK  BABY.CHICKS? 

Don't  let  your  baby  chicks  die.  Most  every  disease  can  be 
prevented  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  sick  chick  can  quickly 
be  cured.  Read  the  new  6i-page  book  by  GEO.  H.  LEE, 
most  widely  consulted  "chicken  doctor"  in  the  world.  Tells 
about  every  chick  trouble  (before  hatching  as  well  as  after), 
how  to  avoid,  how  to  remedy  when  already  present;  contains 
wealth  of  other  information  valuable  to  every  poultry  raiser, 
also  one  year  daily  egg  record  for  four  yards.  FREE  at  drug 
or  seed  stores  handling  GERMOZONE,  or  by  mail  postpaid. 
Get  a  copy  now.  before  the  new  iW,  000  edition  ia  exhauated. 

GEO.  H:  LEE  CO.,  F-75,  Harney  Sta.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


SCHWEGLER’S 

“T  H  0  R-O-B  R  E  D” 


BAB  Y  CHICKS 
“Live  and  Grow  Big” 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred 
a.nd  White  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Aneonas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons,  12c  and  up. 

Write  for  free  baby  chick  book. 

E.  A.  SCHWEGLER 
30”  Northampton  Rulfalo,  N.Y. 


"WORTH-WHILE  ” 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

All  of  our  breeders  are  mated  to  pure  TANCRED 
cockerels,  whose  dams  have  records  up  to  312  eggs. 
Hatches— May  21-28, 17c.  j  June  «,  li,  21,  15c. 

Remember  the  Beat  is  Always 
Worth-While 

JORDAN  LEGHORN  FARM,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


I*  JIDAUI7ET  Your  surplus  cockerels.  No 
vHrUlllfLCi  veterinarian  required;  you  can 
perform  this  simple  operation 
yourself.  Write  today  for  free  folder  that  tells  bow. 
EASTERN  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE, 
Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


STOP.  READ  AND  WRITE 

lo  Piell  Brothers,  Reliable  Poultrymen,  for  your 

CHICKS  OF  HI-QU ALITY 

from  free-range  farm  flocks  of  heavy-laying  strains 

25  50  100 

Black  and  White  Leghorns  $3.98  $7.45  $13.90 

Barred  Rocks  ....  4.23  7.95  14.90 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  .  4.4B  8.45  15.90 

Aneonas .  4.69  8.88  J6.75 

100  per  cent  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  Parcel  Post. 
Catalogue  free. 

PIELL  BROTHERS  -  Dept.  A  -  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


from  pure-bred,  selected-heavy 
laying,  free-ranged  hens.  Pie 
paid  parcel  post.  100  percent 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular  and 
price  list  on  request.  Get  it. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Oltsvtlle,  Pennsy lvaniu 
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Extra  Quality  Chicks  $14.00 
Per  Hundred 

Pure-bred  Barron  English  White  Leghorns,  Brow  n  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Ancona8.  Strong,  sturdy,  superhatched 
chicks  that  will  grow,  lay  and  pay.  Modern  65-acre 
poultry  farm.  Ten  years  careful  breeding  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Wonderful  winter  layers.  Winners  at 
leading  shows.  Shipped  postpaid,  100  per  cent  live  ar¬ 
rival,  and  absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed, 

Order  today  or  write  for  catalogue. 

J.  H.  GEERUNGS,  Leghorn  Breeder  Zeeland,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Mich. 


BABY 


REDUCED  PRICES 

All  ourqualityS.  C.  White  Leghorns 

P  Li  IP  I/O  After  May  12,  $16  per  100 

I  -  I  I  -  M  Circular.  Custom  hatching,  3c. 

I  I  IU  I W#  per  egg.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM  J' 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Barron  Strain.  Trapnested  Flocks.  Breeding  pens 
headed  by  cockerels  of  265  to  304-egg  hens.  Hatching 
eggs.  $8  per  100.  June  chicks,  #18  per  100. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaville,  N.  Y. 


Baby  CHICKS 

Without  exception  we  are  the  largest  breeders  of 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  New  England. 
Our  stock  is  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  its 
wonderful  vigor  and  remarkable  egg  production. 
Catalog  on  request. 

REDBIKI)  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


D  ADV  From  Davis  Strain  of  Certified 

DA  DI  S.  C.W.LEGHORNS 

For  10  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which 
develop  into  prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Pa¬ 
rent  stock  250  to  315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks. 
Write  for  prices.  ARCHER  W.  DAVIS,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I  ,  N  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  selected  and  trapnested  hens,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males  from  211  to  252-egg  liens.  Price,  Mar.  and 
Apfil,  $25  per  100;  $230  per  1,000.  NOT  HOW  CHEAP,  BUT 
HOW  GOOD.  Member  of  Cornell-Long  Island  Poultry 
Project.  MKADOWEJDOE  FARM,  R.  36, 
A.  T.  STITT,  Supt.  of  Poultry,  Cedarhurst,  L.  I.,  N.Y, 


CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

High1 '(Hade  S.  C.  Anconaw— S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

RAHWAY  .  NEW  JERSEY 

White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  Wew“n  fiwj 

proven  winter  egg  producers.  Onr  chicks  live  anti 

do  so  at.  a  profit.  Yarmond  Poultry  Farm.  Vanderburp,  N.  J. 

PULLETS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

weighing  one  to  one-and-a-quarter  pounds,  8  to  10- 
weeks-old,  ready  for  delivery  June  1st  to  10th,  $1.25 
each.  £.  j.  WADE,  1558  Lake  St..  Elmira,  New  York 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  hen  I  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Bitr  white  cggB.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Eirfir  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chicagro.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs,  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 


LONG  ISLAND’S  LARGEST  EGG  FARM 

THE  STRAIN  THAT  BUILT  IT 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Come  and  see  them  or  write  for  Prices  on  Chicks,  Epg-s, 
and  Breeding  Pens.  Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm.  Babylon.  L.  I  .  N.  T. 


LESHER’S  'X"'  Wyckoff  Strain 

CHICKS— Tlie  Profitable  Kind 

#18  per  100,  postpaid.  100$  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 

HAMPTON’S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  bl  eed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


BOTTCHER’S  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  stock  of  demonstrate 
ed.high  production.  Send  foreireular  quoting  offic¬ 
ial  records  of  their  performance  in  the  New  Jersey 
Egg  Laying  Contests.  Special  discount  for  May  and 
June  deliveries.  J.  W.  B0TTCHER,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


S.  c.  White  Barron’s  Best  Stock  plus  five 
1  F  C  H  O  R  N  Benerations  of  Trapnesting, 
L  C,  unU  K  It  Vigorous  Farm-raised  Breeders. 

CHIX  Harry  B.  Cook, Orange, Conn. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  HEgcTsc ?  ■*£ 

2-yr.-old  selected  stock.  All  breeders  hatched  from 
certified  hens.  $6  per  100.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  H.Y. 


Fon  sale-single  comb  white  LKGIiokns. 

Limited  Number  of  Breeding  Stock.  Also  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  ten  and  twelve-week-old  pullets. 
BAYV1LLE  FAHMS  -  Bayville,  N.  J. 


"“LEGHORN 

Hank  Ref.  Circular. 


rUI  Y  $13 

^  rl  ,yv  per  100. 

Geo.  Cullen,  Elkview,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  L.  PULLETS 

February.  March  and  April  hatched.  Bred  only 
from  2-vr.-old  selected  hens  of  quality. 

H.  TKADELIUS  -  Vineland,  N.  J . 


CHIC  K  S- White  Leghorns 

Leghorns,  !>e  ;  White  Rocks.  18c;  Reds,  18 o  ;  Broilers, 
8c.  Free  Circular.  FRANK  RI.UM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


fWWVaVIA'V-- 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


A  60%  guarantee  of  sex,  giving  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  either  cockerel  or  pullet  chicks, 
as  ordered,  plus  unsurpassed  quality 
in  high  egg  bred  chicks,  bespeaks 
Utility  Hatchery  &  Farms  success, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  its  customers. 
Grade  AAA  flocks  are  sired  by  pedi¬ 
greed  males,  sworn  records  from 
250-287.  Grade  A  A  and  Grade  A 
from  tested  and  selected  flocks  of 
exceptional  merit. 

Delivery  date  guaranteed — 100%  live  delivery  guaranteed — 
60%  mx  guaranteed — Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Terms  cash,  except  on  advance  orders,  25%  down,  remainder 
one  week  before  shipped.  _ 

^  ORDER  FROM 
THESE  PRICES 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Grade  A . . . . 14c 

Grade  AA  _ _  15c 

Grade  AAA  . . - . .  16c 

OTHER  BREEDS 

S.  C.  Anconas  . . 17c 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn* . _..l7c 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  . 20c 

S.C.R.  I.  Red  _ _ 20c 

Broiler  Chicks  .  .  10c 


All  sold  out  well  into  June 

LORD  FARMS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Quality  dependable  chicks  will  come 
through  with  a  profit  where  ordinary 
stock  will  show  a  loss.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  late  hatched  chicks. 

PRICES  FOR  JUNE 

Our  Famous  Grade  A  Chicks,  for 
week  of  June  10.  will  cost  you  : 

For  8S-40  Chicks.  I8c 
For  50-#»  Chicks.  ..  .  ;  1TC 
For  100-499  Chicks  ltio 
For  &00-999  Chicks  .  ;  .  .15k,o 
For  lOOO  Chicks  or  More  15c 

Week  of  June  17,  lc  Jess;  week  of 
June  24,  2c  less,  each. 

Grade  B  Chicks,  are  2  cents  cheaper 
than  Grade  A 

Send  for  Our  SO-Puge  Catalogue 

LORD  FARMS 

67  FOREST  ST.  METHUEN.  MASS. 


QUALITY 


RELIABILITY 


KIRKUP’S 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

American  Strain 

REDUCED  PRICES  (In  any  quantity): 

May  8th . .  $20.00  per  100  May  29th .....  $12.50  per  100 
May  15th.  17  50  “  “  June  Chicks,:  12  00  “  “ 
May  22nd..  15.00  “  “  Certified  Chicks,  35.00  “  “ 

Bred  for  size,  vigor,  and  large  white  eggs.  All 
breeding  stock  carefully  selected.  Chicks, 
hatched  in  our  new  Buckeye  machines, 
shipped  every  Tuesday.  Safe  delivery  and 
full  count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  prices  and  let  us  refer  you  to 
old  customers. 

K1RKUP  BROTHERS,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
Association 


Why  Not  Buy  Baby  Chicks  From  a  High 
Producing  Flock  ? 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Mem ber  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

Not  a  Commercial  Hatchery 

TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  L. 
10%  Discount  on  Orders  of  1000  or  More 
Our  birds  won  at  Production  Show  held  by  Poultry  Department, 
Cornell  University,  December  4th  to  8th,  1922 
R.  E.  NEWCOMB,  Prop. ,  C.  A.  O’DEA,  Mgr. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Official  records  at  Cornell  University— 231-227-225-221-207- 
202-201  eggs  in  second  laying  year.  1921  contest  pen 
averaged  186.7  eggs  per  bird — 3S  eggs  more  per  bird  than 
the  average  for  Cornell  Certified  hens  in  the  contest. 
1922  contest  lien  averaged  188.3  eggs  per  bird— 51  eggs  per 
bird  move  than  the  average  for  the  contest.  We  offer 
chicks  Lor  delivery  May  30th,  June  lltli  and  June  18th  at 
reasonable  prices.  First  advertisement  this  year.  Write 
for  circular.  WILLOW  RKOOK  POULTRY  FARM,  ALLEN  H. 
BULKLET,  Prop.,  Odessa,  N.  I.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  P.  C.  A. 


ELLS  CHICKS 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
EXCLUSIVELY 

April  delivery  completely  sold  out. 

We  trap-nest  and  pedigree  breed  to  save  you 
money.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

8  weeks  Pullets.  Hatching  Eggs 

B.  S.  ELLS  .  .  Vineland,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


Greatly  Reduced 

Prices  on 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

for  June  delivery.  Catalog.  8  and  10-weeks  pullets 
ready  June  10th. 

E.  J.  WADE,  1558  Lake  St..  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Dept.  A 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 

■  =  — .  .  .  =  =  .  ■  =3^ 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  Thi» 
is  the  third  (pullet)  year  of  this  contest. 

Week  ending  April  17,  1923: 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  101  861 

J.  A.  Craig.  N.  J .  116  1074 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  104  1584 

Harry  H  Ober,  N.  J .  83  1048 

Lewis  Farm,  R.  1 .  56  753 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.  J .  66  694 

W-  P.  ROCK8 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  102  1687 

Roy  M.  Lynch,  N.  J .  101  496 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass .  91  1528 

WHITTS  WYANDOTTK3 

Barr's  Knobby  Stone,  Pa .  84  1053 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  76  1156 

K.  C.  Condict  A  Son,  N.  J .  92  823 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  84  1093 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J .  82  1141 

8.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Colllngwood.  N.  J .  96  1559 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  80  1314 

C.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.  J .  95  1419 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  88  1162 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  J .  81  8*1 

R.  W.  Tracy.  N.  J .  98  1034 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J...  98  1113 


CAMPINES 

Mr*.  B.  W.  Brainard.  N.  Y .  94  879 

ANCONAS 


Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  88  1270 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  .  85  858 

Solomon  Richman,  N,  J .  102  1572 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  105  1307 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  89  1474 

J.  W,  Bottcher,  N.  J .  91  1214 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  85  1100 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  93  1448 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J .  94  1679 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J .  99  1262 

J.  8.  Cray  &  Son,  N,  J .  106  1764 

Harold  W.  Da vi*,  N.  J .  88  1057 

Alex  Eicbenbaum,  N.  J .  91  1539 

Eigenrauch  A  De  Winters,  N.  J .  84  847 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  86  1071 

Mattie  II.  Eppele,  N.  J .  93  1386 

Geo.  B.  Ferri*,  Mich .  105  1559 

Richard  Franke,  N,  J .  104  1621 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y .  95  1416 

Char  E.  Grove,  Del .  92  1386 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  96  1304 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J .  64  1748 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J .  100  1601 

The  Hoebn  Farm,  N.  Y .  94  1704 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn .  85  1154 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  103  1832 

Frank  L.  Hugus,  N.  J .  97  1577 

>aml.  Johnston,  N.  J .  100  1434 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J .  96  1535 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  104  1338 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  81  1269 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y .  97  1280 

Franci*  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  104  1335 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  100  1707 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  J .  101  1708 

Marquis  A  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  82  1425 

Herbert  O.  Maxbam,  R.  I  .  104  1031 

Meadowedge  Farm,  N.  Y .  102  1352 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  96  1397 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J .  80  1567 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  SI  1105 

8amuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  85  1457 

S.  Olsen,  N,  J .  96  1297 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  89  1257 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  114  1821 

Queensbury  Farm,  N.  J .  63  1337 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  87  1126 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  77  1299 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J .  82  1091 

Rosehlll  Farm,  N.  .1 .  so  1294 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  94  U24 

J.  W.  Schreib,  N.  Y .  98  1427 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  91  1249 

A-  E.  Spear,  N.  J .  87  1588 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  96  1566 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J .  99  1885 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr.,  N,  J  .  100  1148 

Willis  K.  Stryker,  N.  J .  93  1458 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J .  95  1306 

Wallace  S.  Suydam,  N.  J .  99  1765 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  104  1510 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J .  97  1191 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J .  99  1359 

John  F.  VVehrell,  N.  J .  83  1229 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm.JN.  J .  89  1133 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J .  69  1451 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y .  91  H04 

Wllburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  88  1644 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A .  75  1328 

SCW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  100  1607 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn .  104  1357 

8  C  W  LEGHORN 

BurllngtonfCo.  Poultry  Assn .  93  1239 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  98  13S9 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Hammonton  Poultry  Raisers' Assn...  99  1288 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  94  17  2 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  100  1462 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  102  1436 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  109  U61 

Total  .  9238  132647 


Buttermilk  and  Diarrhoea 

Will  fresh  buttermilk  right  from  the 
churn  harm  baby  chicks  and  cause  white 
diarrhoea?  I  received  350  chicks  (24 
hours  old)  and  gave  them  buttermilk. 
The  second  day  I  was  short  of  buttermilk, 
so  I  diluted  it  with  water  and  skim-milk 
and  fed  them  buttermilk  mash,  oat  flakes 
and  chick  feed  sparingly  in  addition  to 
that.  The  third  day  I  lost  11  chicks  and 
there  are  more  that  don’t  appear  very 
strong.  Some  have  pasted  vents.  Can 
strong.  Some  have  pasted  vents. 

Wellsbridge,  N.  Y.  a.  l.  g. 

No,  buttermilk  is  one  of  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  foods  for  baby  chicks,  and  has  some 
value  as  a  preventive  of  white  diarrhoea. 
Feed  all  that  the  chicks  will  consume  and 
give  hard  cracked  grain  in  addition,  add¬ 
ing  a  dry  mash  after  a  week  or  two. 
Feed  little  and  often,  keeping  the  chicks 
hungry  for  their  next  meal,  and  you  will 
do  about  all  that  feeding  properly  can  do 
to  prevent  diarrhoeal  troubles.  Nutmeg, 
grated  and  sprinkled  over  the  food,  has 
been  recommended  for  diarrhoea,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  it  has  any  value.  Don’t 
forget  the  value  of  green  stuff  after  the 
chicks  are  a  few  days  old.  This  may  be 
sprouted  oats  or  any  tender  vegetable 
growth  that  the  chicks  will  eat.  M.  B.  D. 


Certitied 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

Eight  Weeks  Old  Pullets. 

Four  Years  of  Certification. 

A  few  certified  breeding  hens  for  sale  June  1st. 
Write  for  circular  showing 
official  records  and  pricelist. 

Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.,  Inc. 

“FAIR  ACRES  FARM" 

Dept.  C  -  -  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

8-10  WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 

Baby  chicks  with  production  bred  in 
them  through  years  of  trapnesting  and 
pedigree  breeding. 

We  not  only  CLAIM  to  have  the  GOODS,  but 
a  visit  to  our  plant,  where  you  can  see  the 
parent  stock  and  young  chicks  of  all  ages 
growing,  will  convince  you  that  we  have  the 
STOCK  you  want. 

Not  only  for  next  FALL  egg  production  but 
for  your  future  breeding  stock. 

Write  for  attractive  prices  on 
May  and  June  chicks. 

Pullets  ready  for  delivery  on  and  after  May  I. 

EIGENRAUCH  &  DfYVINTER 

Dept.  R  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  That  Live ! 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns— English  Barron  Strain 

Free  range  buttermilk  fed,  the  large  noisy 
kind  with  blood  red  lop  over  combs,  bred  from 
a  strain  of  heavy  Winter  layers  with  records 
of  280  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  April, 
May  and  June  deliveries.  My  chicks  are 
from  breeders  that  lay  eggs  when  prices  are 
high.  My  book  “Poultry  facts  and  Figures,” 
75c.,  free  with  all  orders,  tells  how  I  make 
my  birds  produce  50  to  60  per  cent  of  eggs  in 
Winter,  without  forcing,  at  a  feed  cost  of  10c. 
per  dozen  eggs.  1.000— $180.00;  500— $95  00;  100— 
$20.00;  50  $11.00;  25  $6.00.  25  per  cent  of  amount 

with  order. 

Eight-week-old  Pullets  -  $  1 .25 

GEO.  MORRISON,  Chanteder  Farm,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


"WIEIAVEWel 

TR^Oe  MARK 


English-American 

I  WHITE 

EGHORNS 


Free  range,  farm  bred.  Better  than  “hatchery"  chicks. 
Prices  reduced  in  May.  Illustrated  Booklet  Free. 

LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS,  R.  D.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


ell’  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  birds 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range,  Buttermilk  fed.  Birds 
that  have  the  size  and  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
layers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching,  February,  March 
and  April  shipments,  from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned, 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerels.  My  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved",  price  81.00,  free  with 
all  $10.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


s  c  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS0"1* 

Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them 

Place  your  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  is  interested  in 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Our  breeders  are  carefully 
selected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy  chicks  that  will  grow 
and  make  good  with  proper  care.  Your  order,  large  or 
small,  will  receive  the  same  careful  attention.  We  guar¬ 
antee  Bafe  delivery  and  prepay  postage. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
E.  C.  Rockafellow,  Prop.  Stockton,  N.  J.,  R.  0.  No  1. 


VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

_  R.  D.  3 

PULLETS 

10  and  12-week  old  S.  C,  White  Leghorns,  well 
grown,  ready  for  delivery.  10-week  old,  $1.25; 
12-week  old,  $1.50.  Baby  Chicks  after  May 
6th,  $16.00  per  100. 


Quality  First 
Baby 
Chicks 

Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  from  breeders 
chosen  for  color,  laying  qualities,  size  and 
thrift.  We  know  you  will  like  our  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  W. 
Wyandottes.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS,  Box  184,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

Idyldell  Farm  Standard  Quality  Chicks 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 

Baby  Chicks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Anconas,  $18.00  per  100;  White  Wyandottes,  Black 
Minoreas,  $20.00  per  100;  White,  Brown  or  Black 
Leghorns,  $16.00  per  100.  Our  hens  are  all  bred  for 
extra  heavy-laying.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  from  this  ad.  and  get  Chicks  when  you  want 
them,  25%  deposit  will  book  your  order.  Indian 
Runner  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100.  Now  booking 
orders  for  8-10  and  12  weeks  old  Leghorn  Pullets, 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  from  Barron  strain 

Certified  stock.  Large,  vigorous  hens  on  free 
range.  Mated  only  to  cockerels  which  are  cer¬ 
tified.  Chicks  every  Thursday  at  $15.00  per  100. 

June  Chicks  (after  June  4th) 
$12.00  per  100,  $50.00  per  500 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  .  Mattituck,  L.  I.  .  LOVELL  GORDON 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Pumping  from  Two  Wells 

I  have  two  wells,  200  ft.  apart.  One  is 
22  ft.  deep,  the  other  is  10  ft.  deep. 
Could  I  draw  water  from  the  two  wells 
at  the  same  time?  1  intend  to  use  an  en¬ 
gine  to  pump  the  water.  M.  A. 

Howells,  N.  Y. 

A  pump  would  not  operate  satisfac¬ 
torily  if  an  attempt  was  made  so  to  in¬ 
stall  it  that  it  would  draw  water  from 
both  wells  at  the  same  time,  as  the  load 
could  not  be  exactly  balanced,  and  most 
of  the  water  would  come  from  the  well 
offering  the  least  resistance  to  How 
through  the  pipe. 


contact  with  the  pulleys  through  the  sag 
of  the  upper  side.  The  idler  should  be  in¬ 
stalled  near  the  driving  pulley  ordinarily. 
A  common  placing  is  near  this  pulley 
and  at  a  distance  from  it  approximately 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  distance  sepa¬ 
rating  the  driving  and  driven  pulleys. 
The  sketch  shows  the  general  arrange¬ 
ment. 

It  is  not  stated  whether  the  belt  breaks 
at  the  fastening  or  in  another  place ;  pre¬ 
sumably  at  the  fastening.  If  the  belt  is 
laced,  use  a  light,  strong  lacing  thong, 
with  holes  in  the  belt  ends  punched  close¬ 
ly  together,  and  be  careful  to  see  that  the 
lacing  leather  does  not  cross  on  the  side 


A  single  pump  can  be  made  to  serve 
both  of  these  wells,  however,  if  desired, 
by  putting  in  two  gate  valves,  as  indicat¬ 
ed  in  the  sketch.  This  is  assuming  that 
the  wells  are  practically  at  the  same  level 
so  that  the  water  is  not  below  practical 
suction  distance  in  either  case.  date 
valves  are  used,  as  they  do  not  obstruct 
the  How  when  open.  In  operation,  one 
is  closed  and  the  other  left  open,  con-' 
netting  the  pump  with  well  No.  1  or  No. 
2,  as  the  case  may  be.  When  this  well  is 
pumped  the  first  valve  is  closed  and  the 
second  valve  opened,  and  pumping  is  be¬ 
gun  from  the  other  well. 


Trouble  with  Belt 


of  the  belt  running  over  the  pulley. 

It  is  possible  that  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  use  too  narrow  a  belt.  Use  as 
wide  a  belt  as  the  pulleys  will  accommo¬ 
date,  about  x/-2  in.  narrower  than  the  face 
of  the  pulley.  The  pulley  width  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  can  be  taken  as  a  pretty  accurate 
guide  to  the  width  of  belting  necessary  to 
drive  it.  The  manufacturer  knows  the 
power  requirements  of  the  machine,  and 
designed  the  driving  pulley  to  meet  these 
needs*.  Placing  the  tightener  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  belt  will  make  the  out- 
lir  slightly  harder  to  run.  Other  causes 
for  hard  running  are  pulleys  and  shaft¬ 
ings  out  of  line,  and  hearings  and  belts 
too  tight. 


We  had  a  feed  grinder  installed,  and 
the  man  put  belt  tightener  pulley  on  tight 
side  of  belt.  We  have  been  troubled  with 
breaking  of  belt.  Shall  we  have  to  change 
pulley,  and  would  it  take  more  power  the 
way  it  is  installed?  ii. G. 

Where  an  idler  is  used  to  cause  a  greal- 


Tjie  hired  man  was  tinkering  around 
the  farmyard.  The  patent  churn  man 
gave  him  a  cheap  cigar,  and  asked  him 
how  things  were  coming  along.  “Differ¬ 
ent  times,”  growled  the  hired  man,  “(lif¬ 


er  tension  on  a  belt,  it  should  be  installed 
on  the  slack  side,  the  belt  preferably  run¬ 
ning  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible  with 
the  under  side  doing  the  driving.  This 
arrangement  places  the  slack  side  on  top 
and  gives  opportunity  to  secure  a  greater 


ferent  times.”  “What’s  the  trouble?” 
asked  the  churn  agent.  “I  used  to  enjoy 
giving  an  apple  to  a  horse.”  "And 
now?”  “Well,  I  suppose  the  tractor  is 
glad  to  see  the  oil  can,  but  it  never  whin¬ 
nies  with  joy. — New  York  Globe. 


Subscribers7  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  735. 

FINE  FRUIT  FARM— 23  acres;  Northern  New 
Jersey;  22  miles  from  New*  York;  large  house; 
excellent  commuters’  train  service.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3316,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


lift- ACRE  Hudson  River  Valley  farm;  will  sell 
hare  or  fully  equipped;  possession  at  once. 
WILLIAM  II.  MILLER,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Farm,  about  25  acres,  for  fruit, 
poultry;  some  woodland;  on  or  near  water; 
eight-room  house;  Central  Jersey  preferred; 
about  $5,000.  ADVERTISER  33X3,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


VILLAGE  HOME — Seven  rooms,  water,  bath; 

barn;  fruit;  one-half  acre;  near  school  and 
trolley.  C.  BRUXDAGE,  New  Ram,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  rich  farm  for  sale;  most  wonderful, 
quiet,  restful,  healthy;  eight-room  house; 
large  barns,  big  mow  hay;  many'  other  induce¬ 
ments;  $4,500.  Inquire  ADA  C.  RARMELEE, 
Newtown,  Conn. 


lot)  ACRES  for  sale;  4 Vi  miles  of  Chautauqua 
Lake;  good  buildings;  large  sugar  busli,  sugar 
house  and  tools;  reasonable;  with  or  without 
stock  and  tools.  Write  N.  R.ACKENSTEN,  Sea 
Cliff.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


300-ACRE  FARM  at  big  sacrifice,  owing  to 
death  in  family;  extra  good  land:  new  13- 
room  house,  all  improvements;  new  large  barn 
and  silo;  old  nine-room  house;  old  large  barn; 
about  25  cows,  four  horses,  pigs,  chickens;  new 
auto,  tractor,  complete  with  farming  imple¬ 
ments,  etc,;  milk  route;  located  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Ra.;  good  roads;  price  $20,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  TO  BUY  small  farm,  five  acres  or  more, 
within  40  miles  of  New  York;  $800  cash  pay¬ 
ment;  house  furnished  if  possible.  Write 
ELIAS  BODOITR,  933  Dark  Avenue.  New  York. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
hoy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  RLAC1NG  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


HOME  WANTED  for  two  children,  boy  14,  girl, 
13,  on  a  farm,  near  school  and  high  school,  with 
reference  from  American  family;  will  pay. 
Kindly  send  particulars  in  first  letter  and  dis¬ 
tance  to  F.  K.,  547  Rogers  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE— Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  tiiis  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?-  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1:  10  lbs..  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Extracted:  40  lbs.  here,  clover- 
basswood,  $5.60;  buckwheat,  $4.80;  10  lbs., 
delivered  within  third  zone,  $2.05;  buckwheat. 
$1.80.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  Timothy  hay;  also  choice  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  Alfalfa  and  few  cars  rye  straw. 
JOHN  E.  MURRAY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Finest  quality  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10,  10 
lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75;  postpaid. 
M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Owen’s  No.  4  bean  thresher;  used 
one  week.  SHERMAN  T.  FEARING,  R.  F*. 
D.,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 


BEES — Produce  your  own  honey;  circular  free. 
VAN’S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Ind. 


HONEY  —  Onondaga  County  fine  extracted; 

clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat, 
3c  per  lb.  less;  postpaid;  try  a  pail;  you  will 
want  another;  member  Farm  Bureau.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Sawmill,  Ceiser  No.  2;  one  46-inch 
inserted  tooth  saw,  almost  new;  125  li.p.  9x12 
steam  engine,  good  condition;  shafting  and  pul¬ 
leys.  Apply  BOX  10,  Wyandanclj,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BROODING  system,  Candee,  four-pipe,  hot 
water,  for  30- ft.  house;  unconditionally  guaran¬ 
teed  first-class  condition;  new  this  year ;  chicks 
or  ducks;  heater  and  manifolds;  $50;  complete 
with  120  feet  pipe,  $62.  T.  W.  BRAUN,  Boon 
ton,  N.  J. 
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DODD  A  STItUTHERS  copper  cable  lightning 
rod,  1,700  feet  and  fixtures,  $525.  BOX  100, 
Ma riaville,  N.  Y. 


RHUBARB — Direct  from  our  gardens,  for  table 
or  canning,  10  lbs.  for  $1,  postpaid  3d  zone. 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Winterton,  Sullivan 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


FRESH  old-style  hop  yeast:  38c  per  package  of 
14  cakes,  postpaid.  H.  M.  WORSHAM,  Sev¬ 
enty  Six,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE— Nine-foot  loom;  will  weave  small 
or  large  rugs.  CHAUNCEY  BULL.  Monro-, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — Quart,  80c;  gallon,  $2.50;  delivered  3d 
zone.  RICHARD  I).  BARCLAY,  Riverton. 
N.  J. 


CANDEE  Mammoth  incubator,  3, 600-egg;  good 
as  new:  $300  for  quick  sale.  LAWRENCF- 
V1LLE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Lawreneeville,  N.  .1. 


FOR  SALE — Three  “Sol-Hot”  kerosene  brooders 
(without,  lowers);  perfect  order;  $8.50  each. 
A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituek,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


FOR.  SALE — 7J/i  tons  third  cut  Alfalfa  and. 

enough  first  cut  to  fill  car.  D.  E.  JENISON, 
Lock  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boarders;  Central  Connecticut;  pri¬ 
vate  home;  lawn  and  garden,  electricity, 
water.  Address  C.  P.  B.,  Kensington,  Conn. 


CHOICE  new  Vermont  maple  syrup,  in  1-gal’on 
<-ans,  $2.25;  in  ^-gallon  cans,  $1.25:  choice 
new  Vermont  maple  sugar,  in  pails,  30c  per 
pound;  maple  sugar  in  all  size  cakes.  35c  per 
pound;  in  1 -quart  cans,  60c;  remit  with  order: 
f.  o.  b.  JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE— 2  hp.  vertical  steam  boiler,  $50; 

((•-inch  Pemberthy  injector,  $4.75;  V.-inch  U. 
S.  injector  (new),  $7;  two  1‘a-inch  split  pillow- 
blocks  (new),  $1  each;  two  1  3  16  shaft  hangers, 
8-inch  drop,  $1.50  each;  two  1  3/10  shaft 
hangers,  10-inch  drop,  $2  each;  one  3/16  shaft, 
3  feet  6  inches  long,  2  safety  collars,  $1 ;  one 
3/16  shaft,  4  feet,  2  safety  collars,  $1.10;  one 
wood  split  pulley,  18-inch  diam.,  3V&  face,  $2.50: 
one  wotxl  split  pulley,  4-inch  diam.,  5-inch  face, 
$1.25;  one  steel  split  pulley,  9-inch  diam.,  2,-_,- 
inch  face,  $1,75.  L.  J.  SNELL,  Box  56,  Dolce 
ville,  N.  Y. 


BUCKEYE  No.  4  incubator,  360-egg;  new  last 
season;  complete,  $40.  J.  W.  McLEOD,  Row 
land,  N.  C. 


CANDEE  brooder.  No.  2;  hot  water,  self-regu¬ 
lating,  with  hovers;  can  be  seen  in  operation; 
cheap.  McCLATUHEY,  Roselle  Park,  N.  J. 


BEES — Italians,  eight  colonies,  10  frame  hives, 
$12  each.  EVAN  JONES,  Route  6,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 


WANTED— Prairie  State  incubators,  Airedale 
dogs.  C.  NYE,  Lake  Como,  Pa. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Know  the  Law  of  Auto  Accidents 


KNOWLEDGE  of  your  legal  liability  as 
an  automobile  owner  may  be  mighty 
valuable  to  you — sooner  perhaps,  than  you 
think.  An  accident  may  happen,  any  day, 
in  which  you  would  be  held  liable  for  con¬ 
siderable  damages  to  another  vehicle,  a 
pedestrian,  an  occupant  of  your  own  or 
another  car.  Ignorance  of  the  law  would 
not  excuse  you.  Unless  you  are  protected, 
it  might  go  hard  with  you — maybe  cost  you 
$5,000  or  $10,000 — perhaps  more. 

So  we  have  compiled  a  booklet,  covering 
your  legal  status  and  telling  how  a  small  in¬ 
vestment  in  automobile  insurance  can  save 


What  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department 
says  about  Utilities  Mutual 
In  its  latest  report  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  Utilities 
Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of 
New  York  says:  “  .  .  ,  The  company 

deserves  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  insuring 
public.” 


our  Free  Booklet, 

"WhatEveryAutomobileOwnerShouldKnow”  j 

It  clearly  explains  your  legal  liabilities  for  accidents  | 
and  how  you  can  insure  against  them.  It  describes  all  | 
forms  of  automobile  insurance — public  liability,  prop-  . 
erty  damage,  collision,  fire,  theft.  How,  at  small  cost,  > 
you  can  have  protection  up  to  any  amount  you  may  I 
desire  __  B 

SMail  the  coupon  for  your  copy 


you  a  fortune — when  a  jury  announces  its 
verdict  against  you. 

This  booklet  also  tells  how  you  can  save 
money  on  protection  costs — how  our  divi¬ 
dends,  which  have  never  been  less  than  20 
per  cent,  reduce  the  insurance  premium  to 
our  policy-holders,  because  this  is  a  mutual 
company. 

If  you  own  an  automobile,  we  will  gladly 
send  our  booklet  without  cost  or  obligation, 
so  you  will  be  posted  not  only  on  the  risks 
you  take  in  the  operation  of  your  car,  but 
how  to  discount  those  risks. 


R.-5-12 


Utilities  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
53  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Gentlemen: — You  may  send  me  without  charge  or  any 
obligation  on  my  part  your  booklet,  “What  Every  Auto¬ 
mobile  Owner  Should  Know.” 


i/ 

”1 


Name. 


L 


Address . . . 

My  car  is  a . Number  of  Cylinders. 

Year  Manufactured . 
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May  12,  I9-.J 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  send  you  statement  of  the  losses  from 
worthless  investments  made  here  in  Ohio, 
that  would  have  been  avoided  if  each  and 
every  one  of  these  investors  had  been 
taking  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  read  nothing 
else  than  the  Publisher’s  Desk.  I  meet 
men  every  day  who  congratulate  them¬ 
selves,  saying :  “If  it  had  not  been  for 
The  It.  N.-Y.  I  no  doubt  would  have  been 
one  of  these  suckers.”  These  picture¬ 
selling  schemes  here  in  Ohio  are  about  at 
an  end.  for  the  people  have  got  their  eyes 
open  to  that  extent ;  they  don’t  bite.  I 
know  of  many  who  were  victimized  by 
the  chain  grocery  promoters.  L.  M.  P. 
Ohio. 

The  report  gives  the  estimate  of  Ohio 
State  officials,  showing  the  loss  in  each 
county  through  spurious  investments  ag¬ 
gregating  $100,000,000  during  the  year. 
The  figures  are  staggering,  but,  no  doubt, 
true.  The  Federal  officials  estimated  that 
the  public  was  being  swindled  to  the  tune 
of  $100,000  a  day  before  the  round-up  of 
the  oil  promoters  of  Texas  was  begun. 
The  line  of  “easy  money”  and  “quick 
riches”  is  responsible  for  all  such  heart¬ 
rending  losses  of  poor  people  who  can  ill 
afford  to  drop,  in  many  cases,  their 
life’s  savings.  Too  much  publicity  can¬ 
not  be  given  to  stock-swindling  operations. 
If  any  warning  published  here  will  save 
only  one  reader  from  disaster,  we  are 
satisfied  that  our  efforts  are  not  in  vain. 

I  received  this  circular  of  Delmore 
Motor  Corporation,  58  West  39th  street. 
New  York  City,  by  mail  last  week.  They 
want  me  to  buy  shares  in  this  propo¬ 
sition.  What  is  your  advice  on  same? 
It  looks  good  to  me ;  that  is,  in  regard 
to  a  car  for  cheap  transportation.  If  it 
is  what  they  claim,  it  will  make  a  big 
seller,  and  make  the  shareholders  a  lot 
of  money.  Before  I  invest,  I  would  like 
to  have  your  advice  on  same.  w.  P. 

New  York. 

If  this  person  will  take  our  advice  he 
will  make  some  other  use  of  his  money. 
Promoters  always  have  a  way  of  making 
their  propositions  “look  good”  on  paper. 
The  circular  describes  a  three-wheel  de¬ 
livery  and  passenger  car  which,  in  our  es¬ 
timation,  cannot  compete  with  the  low- 
priced  regular  four-wheel  automobiles  in 
service  or  manufacturing  costs.  The  cir¬ 
cular  is  chock  full  of  “sucker  bait”  in  the 
line  of  the  fortunes  made  in  other  automo¬ 
bile  enterprises.  Delmore  Motors  Cor¬ 
poration  has  no  financial  standing  that 
we  can  find,  and  automobile  concerns 
promoted  by  such  methods  invariably 
have  resulted  in  disaster  and  loss. 

Would  you  give  me  your  advice  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Magna  Metal  Corporation, 
to  be  known  as  the  General  Magnesium 
Corporation?  I  have  10  shares  of  this 
stock,  which  I  bought  two  years  ago.  I 
was  told  last  month  that  every  stock¬ 
holder  should  take  more  shares.  20  per 
cent  of  their  previous  shares,  which 
amounted  to  $20  in  my  case,  on  which  I 
paid  $10,  remaining  $10  to  be  paid  later. 

New  York.  H.  L. 

Had  we  been  consulted,  we  should  have 
advised  against  the  investment  in  the 
first  place,  and  also  against  paying  the 
20  per  cent  assessment.  The  Magna 
Metal  proposition  was  a  “blue-sky”  pro¬ 
motion,  and  we  can  see  no  better  prospect 
for  the  reorganization  to  be  known  as 
Geueral  Magnesium  Company.  We  would 
now  advise  making  some  better  use  of  the 
remaining  $10. 

I  have  been  approached  by  an  agent  of 
the  Confederated  Home  Abattoir  Corpor¬ 
ation,  40  Rector  street,  New  York  City, 
to  take  stock  in  that  corporation  as  an 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  The  system  is 
called  “Chaco,”  and  the  business  is  local 
packing-house  business.  The  agent  claims 
they  have  a  chain  of  these  houses  in 
operation,  and  promises  big  profits  in  the 
operation  of  them.  They  are  planning  to 
open  one  here.  It  looks  good  on  paper, 
but  I  wish  you  would  investigate  and  ad¬ 
vise  me.  J.  w. 

New  York. 

The  purpose  of  the  promoters  of  this 
enterprise  seems  to  be  to  sell  equipment 
for  the  plants  and  service  in  organizing 
a  company  and  building  the  plant.  They 
create  a  customer  and  sell  the  goods  and 
the  service  at  the  same  time.  It  is  to  be 
assumed  that  the  price  is  a  liberal  one, 
since  they  fix  the  amount  themselves. 
Whether  the  business  is  a  success  after¬ 
wards  or  not  depends  on  circumstances 
and  the  ability  and  experience  of  the 
local  company.  Our  information  is  that 
the  plants  are  being  located  where  the 
prospects  are  good  for  raising  the  money 
to  pay  for  it.  rather  than  on  the  need  of 
the  plant  ill  the  neighborhood  or  the 
prospects  of  its  success  in  the  place.  The 


past  experience  with  such  schemes  has 
been  that  the  promoters  get  away  as  soon 
after  the  money  is  collected  as  possible, 
and  the  plant  is  left  in  the  hands  of  men 
without  experience  in  the  business.  Dis¬ 
appointment.  loss  and  failure  has  so  far 
been  the  record.  The  Chicago  creamery 
sharks  worked  the  same  game  with  great 
profit  to  the  promoters  some  years  back. 
This  scheme  “Chaco”  originated  in  the 
same  place.  Our  advice  to  farmers  is 
to  let  the  promotens  gather  in  all  the 
promised  “profits”  on  this  scheme,  and 
to  keep  a  tight  grip  on  their  own  modest 
savings  while  the  promoters  are  promot¬ 
ing. 

I  enclose  correspondence  from  Exter¬ 
minating  Engineers  of  America,  43  West 
16th  street,  New  York.  For  application 
for  membership  in  the  Exterminating  En¬ 
gineers  of  America.  Plan  A,  fee  is  $5  as 
first  payment,  and  $5  each  month  until 
full  cost  of  $50  is  paid.  Plan  B  requires 
$10  as  first  payment  and  two  monthly 
payments  of  $20.  each  until  full  cost  of 
$50  is  paid.  Plan  C  calls  for  $45,  the 
full  cash  membership  cost.  Is  this  busi¬ 
ness  a  success,  and  would  you  advise  me 
to  take  up  this  business?  They  claim  there 
is  a  great  profit  when  one  gets  his  di¬ 
ploma.  They  will  start  him  at  once  at 
work.  T.  r.  K. 

New  York. 

“Exterminating  Engineers  of  America” 
is  rather  a  high-sounding  name.  Perhaps 
“Vermin  Exterminators”  would  be  more 
illuminating  of  the  nature  of  the  business 
which  the  applicant  is  solicited  to  learn. 
The  circular  letter  of  Exterminating  En¬ 
gineers  calls  it  “a  profession,”  and  says 
it  is  not  a  “correspondence  school,”  but 
still  the  subject  is  to  be  taught  by  mail — 
very  particular  in  choice  of  words.  The 
$50  is  for  a  membership  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  represented  that  some  mem¬ 
bers  are  making  $5,000  to  $25,000  per 
year.  We  cannot  dispute  this  claim,  but 
it  is  news  to  us  that  killing  bugs  and 
vermin  is  such  a  profitable  line  of  busi¬ 
ness.  It  should  produce  large  money  con¬ 
sideration  at  least  to  make  it  attractive. 
But  those  who  desire  embarking  in  the 
line  we  think  can  get  expert  knowledge 
on  the  subject  by  other  means  at  a  very 
much  less  expenditure  of  money. 

We  do  enjoy  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
thoroughly,  and  I  think  that  if  the  Angel 
Gabriel  came  around  selling  stock  in 
some  concern,  I’d  hold  him  off  until  I  had 
time  to  hear  from  “Publishers’  Desk”  that 
he  was  not  handling  fake  stock.  I  am 
also  sending  you  a  new  subscriber,  that 
he  may  have  the  benefit,  of  Publisher’s 
Desk,”  as  some  recent  unfortunte  invest¬ 
ments  might  have  been  saved  had  he  been 
a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  What  can  you 
tell  me  of  the  Dallas  (Texas)  Loan  Com¬ 
pany?  They  make  a  proposition  of  lend¬ 
ing  one  $2,000  if  one  pays  $20  per  month 
for  15  months  in  advance.  A  friend  went 
into  the  thing  and  at  the  end  of  the  15 
months  applied  for  the  $2,000  and  was  de¬ 
nied,  so  then  he  wrote  asking  for  his 
money  back,  and  they  sent  it  nine  months 
later,  with  a  certain  per  cent  deducted  as 
a  charge  “for  keeping  it  for  you.”  Can 
you  beat  that?  It  took  a  lawyer,  who 
charged  10  per  cent,  to  get  it  even  then. 

New  York.  R.  p.  a. 


HINMAN  ELECTRIC  MILKER 


FOR  those  with  electric  power  of  any  current,  this  is  the 
outfit  without  an  equal. 

Every  principle  of  the  reliable  Hinman  Standard  Milker, 
that  has  had  fifteen  years’  success,  is  embodied  here.  The 
power  unit  and  pump  come  in  a  neat,  compact,  light  outfit 
easily  carried  in  one  hand.  N o  installation  necessary.  When 
it  arrives  you  attach  to  any  light¬ 
ing  plug  and  milk. 

Suitable  for  dairies  of  any  size.  Simple 
to  use,  easy  to  keep  clean.  Produces  clean 
milk  at  lowest  cost.  Saves  time,  labor  and 
the  drudgeryof  milk¬ 
ing  time. 


Write  for  Hinman 
Catalog 

Hinman  Milking 
Machine  Co. 
Fourth  Street 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 
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HINMAN 

AGENCY 

A  moneymaking 
offer  to  live  men 
in  open  territory. 
Write! 
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ENNY  A  POUND  .PROFIT 


For  All  Three 

Old  Fashioned 
Gum  Drops— 1  lb. 

Big,  sugary,  jellied 
mounds, each  in  adain- 
ty  paper  cup. 

Assorted 
Chocolates— 1  lb. 

Everybody’s  favorite. 
Rich  centers,  coated 
with  luscious  choco¬ 
late. 

Butter  Peanut 
Brittle— 1  lb. 

Freshly  roasted  South¬ 
ern  peanuts  and  real 
New  O  rleans  molasses. 


Y 


GET  the  famous  Loft  Candy, 
direct  by  mail,  from  our  huge 
dayligh  t  factories  in  N ew Y ork .  Ev¬ 
ery  package  reaches  you  fresh — not 
kept  on  a  dealer's  shelf  for  days. 
Every  ingredient  in  Loft  Candy  is 
tested  for  purity  and  wholesome¬ 
ness  in  our  Chemical  Laboratories. 
The  Loft  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
goes  with  every  order. 

WRITE  TODAY  with  remittance  for 
either  Special  and  we  will  ship  you  at 
once  via  Parcel  Post  direct  from  the 
Biggest,  Brightest  and  Cleanest  candy 
factories  in  the  world. 


FREE! 


This  handsome  32- 
[  page  catalog,  il¬ 
lustrated  in 
colors. 


400  Broome  St. 
New  York 

Dept.  15 


For  All  Three 

Milk  ChocolateCov • 
ered  Cherries— 1  lb. 

Big,  ripe  cherries,  and 
our  incomparable  Bri- 
arcliffMilk  Chocolate. 

Italian  Cream 
Chocolates— 1  lb. 
Rich  whipped  cream 
centers  and  our  famous 
unsweetened  choco¬ 
late. 

Milk  Chocolate 
Parlays— V2  lb. 

A  real  treat!  Honey 
Nougat,  Caramel  and 
Pecan  Nuts,  coated 
with  our  Briarcliff 
Milk  Chocolate. 


Long-Time  Farm  Loans 

This  Bank  has  loaned  to  the  farmers  in  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  over  $25,000,000  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  them  over  $137,000  in  dividends. 

If  you  operate  your  own  farm  or  intend  to  purchase  a  farm,  we  are 
prepared  to  make  a  long-time,  easy-payment  loan.  Interest  at  55/2%. 
Payments  semi-annually.  Loans  run  for  33  years  but  can  be  paid  at 
borrowers’  option  any  time  after  5  years.  Local  representative  in 
every  district. 

Look  ahead!  If  you  will  need  a  loan  this  season  write  now  for  information. 


I 


The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  o/SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


The  letter  itself  contains  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  any¬ 
one  regarding  the  Dallas  Loan  Company. 
The  result  of  such  contracts  to  secure  a 
loan  usually  end  in  this  way — only  in 
many  cases  the  party  paying  the  money 
on  the  contract  is  unable  to  get  any  re¬ 
fund  at  all. 


I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  have  or¬ 
dered  and  received  200  chickens  from 
Frederick  M.  Pashall.  New7  Haven,  Conn., 
before  I  saw7  the  article  referring  to  him 
in  the  Publisher’s  Desk.  I  ordered  them 
from  him,  it  being  a  local  hatchery,  as 
I  thought;  but,  to  my  surprise,  I  received 
them  from  Bueyrus,  O.  I  paid  $20  a 
hundred  for  Grade  A  Rocks  and  $22  for 
Grade  A  Wyandottes.  They  w7ere  a  very 
poor-looking  bunch  of  chickens.  They 
died  as  many  as  15  a  day  from  white 
diarrhoea.  I  have  now7  about  25  Rocks 
and  28  Wyandottes  left.  I  wrote  to  him 
about  them.  I  am  enclosing  the  letters 
I  received  from  him.  J.  s. 

Connecticut. 

Now  this  subscriber  might  have  had 
the  same  result  in  ordering  chicks  direct 
from  a  hatchery  instead  of  from  this 
broker,  but  the  purchaser  has  a  right  to 
know7  the  facts  when  placing  the  order. 
In  the  correspondence  Mr.  Pashall  admits 
lie  is  a  broker,  but  his  circular  led  this 
subscriber  to  believe,  as  it  would  anyone 
reading  it,  that  the  chicks  would  be 
shipped  from  New  Haven.  There  are 
many  “brokers”  advertising  in  this  way ; 
we  discovered  tw7o  such  using  the  columns 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  this  season,  and  prompt¬ 
ly  threw  them  out.  If  these  brokers  mean 
no  deception,  they  can  advertise  as  such. 


AN  INVENTION  by  the  world’s 
xY.  greatest  milker  manufacturer. 

Comes  complete  with  its  own  elec¬ 
tric  motor  on  wheels,  ready  to  milk 
when  unboxed.  If  you  have  no  electric¬ 
ity,  we  make  this  same  machine  with 
a  small,  quiet-running,  motorcycle- 
type  gas  engine  in  place  of  the  motor. 

Enables  one  man  alone  to  milk  9 
cows  in 30  minutes  or  18  cows  in  an  hour. 

Runs  smoothly  and  quietly.  Will  give 
satisfaction  year  after  year.  Has  our 
famous  teat  cups  with  the  compressed 
air  squeeze. 

Can  you  think  ofanythingfinerthan 
one  of  these  machines  to  do  your 
milking?  Finish  in  one-half  the  time. 

$23  Terms 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  family  to 
get  full  information  otj  this  new  inven¬ 
tion.  Write  today.  Easy  terms  of 
$23  per  month. 

Pipe-Line  Type 

Our  famous  pipe-line  milker  has 
been  improved  in  many  details.  Our 
new  prices  will  please  you. 

Write  today,  stating  number  of  cows. 

SHARPLES  MILKER  CO. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Dealers  Everywhere 


A  Milker  on  Wheels! 


For  Sale- Two  Fine  Dairy  Farms 

in  rich  agriculture  district  of  Burlington  Co.,  New 
Jersey,  located  within  ten  miles  of  County  Seat 
Both  farms  are  very  near  railroads  and  improved 
State  Highways,  and  within  easy  access  to  markets. 
One  farm  contains  246  acres,  the  other  210  acres, 
and  are  both  in  high  state  of  cultivation.  Fine 
buildings.  Easy  terms  and  price  low.  Address 
UNION  NATIONAL  BANK  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


Electric 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels-  - 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  al! 
kinds.  Wheels  to  6f 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free, 

Wheel  Co..  48  Ela  Sl-.Quincy.IU, 


1  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

ZZ  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 
~  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  ~ 

—  For  sale  by  »» 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  I 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

^uimimimiiimiimmmmimnmmmn 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  lo 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age  and 

enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  em- 
ployer  if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT 
Retchworth  Village,  Tbiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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WANTED — Milkers;  certified  milk.  Wages: 

cows,  $60;  15  cows,  $65;  16  cows,  $<0; 
cows,  $75;  18  cows,  $80;  19  cows,  $85;  20  cows, 
$90;  board  and  room. 

Metuchen,  N.  .T. 


WOOD  BROOK  FARMS, 
Telephone  Metuchen  179. 


WANTED — Farmer,  married,  to  take  care  of 

farm  with  dairy  20-25  milkers;  wages  MOO 
Per  month.  Apply  ADVERTISER  3239,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED — An  assistant  manager  on  a  large 
poultry  farm,  one  who  has  a  small  capital  to 
invest  preferred;  state  qualifications  and  salary 
expected.  ADVERTISER  3256,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED — Orchard  laborers;  best  of  wages  and 

conditions.  THE  ORCHARDS,  Bennington,  Vt. 

WANTED — An  experienced  single  herdsman  for 
A.  R.  work,  general  herd  and  calf  raising. 
Address  BOX  138,  York,  York  Co.,  Fa. 

WANTED  —  Married  herdsman  on  dairy  farm 
where  high-class  Holsteius  are  kept;  must  be 
:1„  a-1  dry  hand  milker  and  familiar  with  A. 
It  o  work;  cash  salary  of  $100  per  month, 
potatoes,  milk,  garden  and  five-roomed  house 
with  improvements.  ADVERTISER  3283,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED — For  private  estate,  near  Buffalo,  N. 

Y.,  on  shore  of  Eake  Erie,  four  men  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  and  garden  work;  state  wages,  ex¬ 
perience,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  Apply  MANA¬ 
GER,  Eoclievau,  Derby,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED— Single  man  for  three  cows  and  some 
farm  work  on  small  place;  steady  job;  state 
age,  wages  expected.  S.  P.  POULTRY  FARM, 
Silver  Hill,  Md.,  Anacostia  Station,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  


WANTED — Single  man  or  hoy  for  grain  farm; 

state  age,  salary  expected.  Address  It.  A.  A., 
R.  I).  7,  Basorn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HAND  wanted  at  once;  year  around  job 
for  a  man  willing  to  milk,  drive  horses  and 
run  tractor;  wages  depends  ou  experience;  write 
for  particulars.  CLAUDE  E.  KERRICK,  Hat- 
boro,  Pa. 

WANTED — Married  man,  with  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  cows,  to  take  charge  of  small  farm; 
give  references,  experience  and  wages  desired, 
ADVERTISER  3297,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE —  No  children;  man  to  make  himself 
useful  ail  around,  woman  to  do  housework,  on 
modern  farm,  50  miles  from  New  York;  all  up- 
to-date  conveniences  and  pleasant  surroundings; 
all  year  position;  $100  per  month  and  keep. 
ADVERTISER  3304,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Women  between  ages  of  18  and  35 
years  to  assist  in  eare  of  patients;  salary  $40 
month,  single  room,  board  and  laundry.  Apply 
SUPERINTENDENT  NURSES,  4401  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  single,  to  take  care  of  a 
registered  Holstein  herd;  must  be  first-class 
man,  thoroughly  competent  and  experienced;  the 
estate  is  located  near  church  and  stores;  good 
pay.  Write  particulars,  CRAFTSMAN  FARMS, 
Morris  Plains,  N.  J.  Telephone  Morristown  1042. 


WANTED — Man  ou  poultry  farm;  fair  wages 
and  good  treatment.  CODY  FARM,  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  reliable,  industrious  married  cou¬ 
ple,  no  children;  the  man  must  understand 
the  feeding  and  care  of  dairy  cows  and  a  good 
dry  hand  milker;  the  wife  to  assist  in  general 
housework;  must  he  neat  and  a  good  plain 
cook;  best  of  living  conditions  in  owner’s  fam¬ 
ily;  kindly  state  salary  expected  in  first  letter, 
together  with  references  or  names  of  past  em¬ 
ployers.  DELL  DALE  FARM,  Concord  Junc¬ 
tion,  Mass. 


WANTED — Assistant  matrons,  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  45  years;  salary  $52  a  month  and 
maintenance.  Apply  SUPERINTENDENT,  New 
York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  dry  baud  milkers  for  certified 
dairy,  able  to  milk  15  to  16  cows  twice  a  day; 
also  man  accustomed  to  handling  certified  milk 
as  assistant  in  dairy  room  with  all  modern  ap¬ 
pliances;  good  board  and  home,  with  all  con¬ 
veniences;  state  wages.  G.  M.  ECKERT,  Allen¬ 
dale,  N.  .1. 


MILKERS  WANTED  —  Dry  hand,  for  certified 
dairy;  10-hour  day;  $60  and  board;  15  cows; 
also  man  for  bottling  plant;  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  SHEFFIELD.  PAWLING  FARM,  Paw¬ 
ling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — House  and  ward  maids;  $30  to  $35 
month,  single  room,  hoard  and  laundry.  Ad¬ 
dress  HOUSEKEEPER,  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
4-101  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced,  single  poultrymun,  at 
least  30  years  of  age,  to  enlarge  plant  to  a 
capacity  of  3,000  layers;  have  1,500  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  chicks  now;  applicant  must  have  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  hatching,  brooding  and 
In-ceding  White  Leghorns  for  egg  production; 
salary  $75  per  month,  board  and  room,  with 
percentage  proposition  as  soon  ns  plant  is  pay¬ 
ing;  none  but  experienced  man  with  a  desire  to 
make  good  need  apply.  ROOM  218,  507  Main 
Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


WANTED — A-1  white  woman  cook  for  Summer 
boarding-house  of'  125  guests;  only  best  of 
help  wanted,  and  don’t  answer  unless  you  mean 
business.  ADVERTISER  3307,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Experienced,  single,  American  man 
of  good  habits  for  general  farming;  situated 
Catskill  Mountains:  wages  $60  per  month,  with 
hoard,  room  and  washing;  steady  position.  BOX 
355,  Margaretville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  no  children;  man  to 
work  on  farm:  wife  as  plain  cook  for  owner’s 
family;  board  in  house;  give  references  and 
state  wages  expected.  ROBERT  L.  CASE,  Box 
114,  Stamford,  Conn. 


HELP  WANTED— We  offer  permanent  position-* 
to  experienced  single  milkers,  farm  hands  and 
teamsters  at  good  wages  and  under  excellent 
living  and  working  conditions.  WALKER- 
GORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


WOODCUTTERS,  ATTENTION!  —  Wanted,  50 
woodsmen  to  cut  and  peel  gum  and  poplar 
pulp  wood;  will  pay  $3.50  per  160  cubic  feet  for 
cutting  and  peeling  when  ranked;  shanties  and 
board  furnished  at  reasonable  rates;  season 
opens  June  1,  closes  September  15.  For  full 
particulars  write  C.  A.  KKPHART,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 


WANTED — Reliable,  industrious,  married  man, 
work  with  poultry,  fruit,  garden,  etc.;  one 
who  will  take  interest  ill  the  work  and  appre¬ 
ciate  fair  treatment;  wages  $65  a  month,  house, 
light,  fuel,  garden;  farm  near  Wappingers 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  good  schools;  references  r* 
quired.  ADVERTISER  3311,  care  Rural  New-' 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  who  doesn’t  use  tpbacco, 
on  poultry  farm  as  assistant;  state  experience, 
age,  height,  weight  and  salary  expected.  LONG- 
STREET  POULTRY  FARM.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


MAN  WANTED — One  accustomed  to  all  farm 
work;  Scotchman  preferred.  Apply,  with  ref¬ 
erences,  to  BOX  530,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WANTED — Farm  hand  (single);  must  be  able 
to  milk  three  cows  ami  do  general  farm  work; 
state  wages  with  board.  ROBERT  L.  CASE, 
Box  114,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — At  vegetable  gardener,  experienced 
in  truck  gardening,  also  raising  chickens; 
about  three  acres  under  cultivation;  wages  $75 
per  month,  board  and  room;  roust  have  good 
references.  PLANE'S  FARMHOUSE  RESTAU¬ 
RANT,  Mamaroneek,  N.  Y.  Telephone  384  Mam- 
aroneck. 


WANTED— Single  man  with  some  farm  exper¬ 
ience  who  would  appreciate  decent  treatment, 
a  good  home  and  10-hour  day  with  year  round 
work;  should  be  able  to  milk;  wages  $45  per 
month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  3299,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  experienced;  cottage, 
with  all  improvements,  wood,  milk  and  gar¬ 
den  furnished;  no  objection  to  children;  good 
school  facilities;  wages  $70  per  month;  year 
round  place.  ADVERTISER  3300,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cook  and  general  liouseworker  for 
family  of  four  children  and  two  adults.  95 
SOUTH  MAPLE  AVENUE,  Ridgewood,  N.  ,T. 
'Phone  271  Ridgewood. 


WANTED — A  single  barn  man;  must  lie  willing, 
clean,  dry  hand  milker;  no  outside  farm  work; 
excellent  living  conditions;  good  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement;  herd  of  registered  Guernseys  produc¬ 
ing  Grade  A  and  doing  Advanced  .Register 
work;  $50  per  month  and  hoard  to  start  with. 
FAIRY’ DALE  FARM,  pawling,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  to  wash  dishes  in  boarding-house 
and  help  around  kitchen;  must  he  willing  and 
obliging.  O.  GEORGE,  Box  59,  Salisbury  Mills, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boy  or  single  man  on  general  farm; 

no  cigarettes;  $25  mouth  and  board  to  start; 
good  home,  wages  and  permanent  place  for  right 
boy.  F.  S.  HOLLENBECK,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WANTED — White.  Protestant.  Scotch, 
English  or  American  preferred,  to  work  for 
family  of  two  city  people  in  country,  60  miles 
north  of  New  York,  five  miles  from  nearest 
village;  man  for  general  work  outside  and  inside 
and  to  drive  and  care  for  Ford  car  (Franklin 
car  also  used);  knowledge  of  gardening  essen¬ 
tial;  woman  to  he  good  plain  cook  and  general 
housekeeper;  laundry  sent  out  when  family  is 
at  home;  no  animals,  except  one  dog;  two  rooms 
and  bath  for  use  of  couple;  year  ’round  position 
for  people  who  wish  to  live  in  the  country  and 
know  how,  where  willingness,  responsibility  and 
conscientiousness  will  be  appreciated.  State 
references  and  wages  desired  in  answering  to 
SINCLAIR  KENNEDY’,  Patterson,  Putnam  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Two  experienced,  farm  teamsters; 

$50  per  month  and  good '  board.  Call  or  ad¬ 
dress  MANAGER,  MaoBrae  Farm,  Flemingtou, 


MAN  on  general  farm;  year  ’round  proposition ; 

good  home  and  $45  monthly.  PINE  THEE 
FARM,  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  single  man,  Protestant,  for 
general  farm  work,  small  dairy;  modern  barn 
and  home;  must  be  experienced  and  have  no  bad 
habits;  state  wages  desired  and  all  particulars 
in  first  letter.  BOX  148,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  with  no  children,  Westchester  estate; 

husband  farmer;  wife  cook;  other  help  kept; 
year  ’round  position,  with  pleasant  separate 
cottage ;  salary  $125  per  month  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  3317,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  farmer;  must  understand  milk¬ 
ing,  poultry  and  general  fanning;  permanent 
position,  good  home,  good  wages;  reference  re¬ 
quired.  Apply  or  write  GEORGE  M.  DENNY, 
Denville,  N.  J. 


FARMER — F'or  large  dairy  farm;  married  or 
single;  good  house  and  perquisites  and  $65; 
single  man,  $45  with  board;  fine  buildings;  good 
location.  Sussex  County,  N.  .1.;  must  be  good 
milker  and  teamster.  ADVERTISER  3318,  rare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER  aud  general  man  for  dairy  farm; 

married  or  single;  poultryman  for  large  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  married  or  single;  wages  $70  for 
married  man,  with  house,  etc.;  $45  for  single. 
ADVERTISER  3319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — House  mothers  for  two  cottages,  one 
girls’  and  one  boys’;  also  substitute  house 
mother;  salary  $50-$55  per  month;  school  in 
central  part  of  New  York  State.  ADVERTISER 
3322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED  by  master  farmer  as  man¬ 
ager  of  large  farm  proposition;  am  47  years 
of  age,  married,  no  children;  my  experience  has 
been  wide  in  breeding  purebred  Holstein  cattle 
and  producing  fancy  market  milk;  1  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  I  can  show  results;  would  tie  glad  to 
detail  my  experience  in  a  personal  interview; 
first-class  reference  as  to  my  ability  and  char¬ 
acter.  ADVERTISER  3235,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  as  superintendent  or  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  gentleman’s  country  estate  or  farm; 
young  man,  with  farm  experience;  would  pre¬ 
fer  New  York  State.  For  particulars  and  in¬ 
formation  address  P.  O.  BOX  118,  Branchville, 
N.  ,T. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  position; 

experienced  in  all  details,  the  operation  aud 
upkeep  of  modern  places:  nothing  hut:  a  large 
proposition  considered;  salary  to  start  $2,500  a 
year.  BOX  38,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  ■ —  Position  to  take  charge  of  small 
private  country  estate  by  a  practical  man; 
unquestionable  references  covering  ability  in 
every  detail  and  branch  of  an  estate  from  repu¬ 
table  families:  24  years  in  present  position; 
nationality  English;  married;  one  daughter,  14 
years  of  age;  vicinity  of  New  Y’ork  preferred; 
wages  $1,800  per  year,  with  the  usual  living 
privileges.  Address  ADVERTISER  3268,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  elderly  man  as  cook- 
steward  in  small  farm  boarding-house:  disen¬ 
gaged  June  15;  reference.  ADVERTISER  3291, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


UNIVERSITY  of  Wisconsin  woman  graduate 
desires  position  managing  farm  for  girls’  in¬ 
stitution  in  North  or  Middle  West;  well  exper¬ 
ienced;  good  references.  RUTH  A.  SAYRE, 
Hampton,  Va. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager; 

married;  American;  family;  life  experience  in 
general  farming;  references  furnished.  Address 
W.  L.  STEWART,  Breakwater  Farm,  Cape  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  Me. 


EXPERIENCED  practical  nurse  wishes  position 
as  companion  or  nurse;  doctor’s  reference. 
ADVERTISER  3310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN’S  position  wanted;  single;  age 
25;  highly  experienced:  can  produce  results; 
excellent  references  as  to  ability  and  charac¬ 
ter;  state  wages  offered.  JOSEPH  BARAR- 
CHEK,  Sunnyfield  Farm,  Newport,  R.  I. 


COMPETENT  girl  desires  position  as  home¬ 
worker  in  Protestant  family:  smalt  town  pre¬ 
ferred.  MARTHA  LAWRENCE,  It.  1).  No.  4, 
Moravia,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  farm  foreman,  capable  farm  me- 
chauie.  tractors,  autos,  etc.,  all  farm  crops, 
live  stock;  married;  no  family;  capable  in 
handling  men:  full  charge:  would  work  as  cou¬ 
ple.  ADVERTISER  3314,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN— American,  married,  one  child; 

years  practical  experience  line  breeding,  pedi¬ 
gree  work,  use  of  lights,  utility  or  exhibition; 
must  have  good  living  conditions,  access  to  high 
school:  can  use  my  head  as  well  as  hands;  only 
high-class  proposition  considered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3315,  care  Rural  New-Ybrker. 


WANTED — By  dependable,  ambitious,  married 
man,  a  position  as  herdsman  in  a  herd  where 
a  high  standard  of  breeding  is  conducted  and 
testing  of  the  offspring;  successful  A.  R.  feeder, 
calf  raiser  aud  in  handling  help;  thoroughly 
familiar  in  handling  purebred  stock;  correspond¬ 
ence  invited;  Guernsey  herd  preferred.  ADVER 
TISER  3312,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DUROC-JERSEY  hog  man,  experienced  all 
branches,  married,  no  family,  highest  refer¬ 
ence,  open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER 
3321.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


28-ROOM  Summer  hotel,  with  9-room  cottage,  in 
popular  Hebrew  resort,  near  lake,  100  miles 
from  New  York  City;  100-acre  farm  in  connec¬ 
tion:  ideal  location  for  Summer  camp:  good 
money-making  proposition.  Write  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  ADVERTISER  2940,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 357-acre  stock,  grain  and  dairy 
farm,  all  equipped,  Chester  County  soil,  28 
miles  from  Philadelphia;  10  farm  buildings.  No. 
1  order,  on  macadam  road;  real  estate.  $05  per 
acre;  terms,  one-half  cosh.  .7.  W.  TKMPLIN, 
Coatesville,  Pa. 


MODERN  going  duck  farm  for  sale;  ideal  cli¬ 
mate  and  soil;  40  section  improved  Candee 
incubator;  all  equipment  modern;  capacity 
80.000;  operating  profitably;  price  reasonable. 
517  KRESGE  BI.DG.,  Washington,  I).  C. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  A1  condition;  land  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


90  ACRES  FRUIT  LAND— Wayne  County,  N. 

Y. ;  surrounded  by  fine  orchards;  owner  will 
plant  and  cultivate  orchards  if  desired;  a  chance 
to  own  orchards  in  safe  and  progressive  fruit 
belt  with  moderate  investment.  ADVERTISER 
3217,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


206-ACRE  FARM* — 36  registered  ami  grade  Hol- 
steins.  purebred  Lakewelders;  50  acres  tim¬ 
ber,  apple  orchard,  complete  farm  equipment. 
C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Good  farm,  98  acres;  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  fruit;  Endicott-Jolinson  markets; 
milk  lie  quart;  customers  furnish  pails:  retail 
price,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.;  good  buildings; 
good  location;  good  income.  Write  owner, 
ANDREW  NELSON,  Apalaehin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 186-acre  Central  New  York  valley 
farm;  54  head  of  stock;  excellent  equipment 
and  buildings.  For  particulars  and  photographs 
write  MRS.  C.  R.  DTTROE,  South  New  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 


FARM — 25  acres;  2%  miles  Beverly,  N.  ,T.,  15 
miles  Philadelphia  by  Pennsylvania  Railroad: 
electrically  lighted  modern  houses  for  1,000 
chickens,  up-to-date  dairy  barn  for  10  cows, 
usual  farm  buildings;  1,200  peach  trees,  pear 
and  apple  orchard,  berries;  house,  five  bedrooms 
aud  bath,  hot  water  heat,  electric  light,  water 
plant;  everything  in  good-order.  Apply  owner, 
R.  D.  McELROY,  Beverly,  N.  J. 


TWELVE  MILES  from  Washington.  1).  C. — 
Tile  house,  eight  rooms  and  Via  fit .  modern 
plumbing,  hot-air  furnace;  fine  well  and  spring; 
barn  and  chicken  house;  on  trolley  line  wit  it 
freight  delivery;  about  15  acres:  five  acres  in 
woodland.  Address  A.  H.  SEDGWICK,  R.  No. 
1,  Vienna,  Va. 


F'OR  SALE  —  96-acre  farm:  good  buildings; 

team,  12  cows,  six  head  young  stock,  sugar 
bush  and  sap  outfit,  125  purebred  pullets,  tur¬ 
keys;  woodland;  $6,500;  part  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3269,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Splendid  80-acre  farm,  Connecticut; 

best  soil;  newly  painted  house;  large  barns, 
chicken  house:  fully  stocked  and  equipped:  all 
in  good  condition;  abundance  water:  feldspar 
ridge;  fine  location:  ideal  home.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  ADVERTISER  3278,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  desires  plant,  on 
main  road,  high  altitude,  well-drained  loca¬ 
tion.  Northern  Jersey  or  New  York;  give  dimen¬ 
sions  of  buildings.  ADVERTISER  3288,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  JERSEY  poultry  farm  and  hatchery,  fully 
equipped;  26  miles  from  New  York;  80  acres; 
7  room  house,  electricity  and  running  water; 
25,000  incubating  capacity,  10,000  brooding  ca¬ 
pacity:  1,500  choice  White  Leghorn  hens,  800 
early  hatched  pullets;  price  $24,000;  half  cash. 
ADVERTISER  3296,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


285-ACRE  dairy  farm,  stock  and  tools,  $10,000 
worth  of  buildings;  well  located;  price  $6,500; 
easy  terms.  BOX  129,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale  in  New  Gloucester,  Me.;  165 
acres;  750,000  ft.  of  timber;  house,  barn,  sta- 
b'e;  registered  Jersey  stock;  farming  tools. 
.\1  Its.  MARY  G.  HOBART,  Upper  Gloucester, 
Me. 


WILL  YOU  pay  $36  per  acre  for  125  acres  of 
real  good  land?  Eight-room  house,  barn  30x60, 
hip  roof;  both  rodded;  henhouse;  three-fourths 
mile  from  improved  road;  good  water;  school 
nearby;  telephone  and  rural  delivery;  part  cash. 
E.  H.  HARSH,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  Summer  home,  with  ex¬ 
tended  and  restful  view  ilO  to  40  miles)  of 
hills,  well-tilled  farms  and  a  peaceful  village; 
ideal  Summer  home,  adaptable  for  private  sana¬ 
torium  or  Summer  resort;  many  beautiful  bunga¬ 
low  sites  on  property ;  elevation  nearly  500  feet; 
location  50  miles  from  New  York;  reached  by 
main  line  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  also  branch 
lines  of  C.  it.  R.  of  New  Jersey  aud  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  R.  R. ;  house  in  excellent  condition,  15 
rooms,  simply  furnished,  gas  and  hot  and  cold 
water  on  every  floor,  modern  plumbing,  two  open 
fireplaces,  large  piazzas;  excellent  water;  War¬ 
ing  sewage  system;  garage,  large  stone,  with  ce¬ 
ment  floor,  capacity  three  or  four  ears,  water; 
acreage,  nearly  90  acres;  farm  buildings  and  old 
homestead  one-half  mile  from  residence,  also  in 
good  condition;  separate  water  supply;  stock 
and  machinery  if  desired:  possession  immediate; 
price  very  reasonable.  For  further  particulars 
address  owner,  MRS.  EDWARD*  W.  BARNES, 
Box  314,  Flemingtou,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres;  near  school  aud  State 
road;  12-room  house,  large  barn,  silo,  hen¬ 
house,  garage,  workshop,  fruit;  price  $6,500; 
terms;  possession.  Address  ADVERTISER  3303, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM — 140  acres:  25  acres  timber;  good  orchard 
and  buildings;  1*4  tulles  from  town;  write  for 
particulars.  198  MAIN  STREET.  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  FARM — 2’4  miles  Chatham,  N.  Y. ;  235 
acres;  20  in  wood;  good  pastures;  100  apple 
trees;  well-built  12-room  house,  running  water, 
steam  heat;  all  farm  buildings;  concrete  State 
road;  lawn,  shade,  shrubbery ;  good  American 
neighbors;  $14,000:  cash  $8,000:  place  for  gen¬ 
tleman  and  practical  farmer.  ADVERTISER 
3302,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT,  with  option  of  purchase,  two-room 
bungalow,  spring  water  piped  into  it;  beauti¬ 
ful  shade;  one-half  acre  land,  apples,  berries; 
50  miles  from  New  York  on  Harlem  road.  BOX 
71,  Croton  Falls,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


186  ACRES — On  State  road;  live  minutes  to  P. 

R.  It.  station,  52  miles  from  New  York  City; 
in  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J. ;  12-room  house,  five 
outbuildings,  450  fruit  trees,  large  live  stock, 
complete  equipment;  sacrifice  on  account  of 
death;  must  be  sold;  $15,000:  cash  $5,000. 
ADVERTISER  3305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— One  of  the  best  dairy  farms  in 
Western  New  York;  located  just  outside  city 
limits,  on  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo  State  road: 
best  of  soil,  in  high  state  of  cultivation ;  243 
acres;  100  level,  tillable;  balance  valuable  tim¬ 
ber  and  pasture;  large  eight-room  house,  with 
bathroom,  hot  and  cold  water,  furnace,  hot 
water  heat:  electric  light  (Deleo)  in  house  and 
barns;  electric  pumping  outfit  supplies  water  to 
house  and  barns;  large  cattle  barn,  30  stanch¬ 
ions ;  silo,  14x28;  large  horse  barn,  bog  and 
chicken  house,  icehouse,  milkhouse;  milk  sold 
at  farm;  will  sell  with  or  without  herd  of 
registered  Holsteins  and  up-to-date  farming  im¬ 
plements.  F’or  price  and  terms  write  to  FARM 
OWNER,  Lock  Box  25,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  farm  of  100  acres';  oil 
State  road;  two  miles  from  village,  with  high 
school,  etc.;  20  head  of  cattle;  good  buildings. 
For  particulars  write  MRS.  .1.  H.  CUNNING¬ 
HAM,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — House  aud  garden  and  some  land. 

Address  M  HS.  WILLIAM  ROE,  Rocktavern, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GENTLEMAN’S  FARM — Morristown,  N.  J. ;  2S 
acres;  1,400  feet  main  road  (Lackawanna)  and 
1,300  feet  on  another  road;  mile  station,  one- 
half  mile  trolley;  house,  eight  rooms,  all  im¬ 
provements,  two  toilets,  parquet  floors,  tiled 
hath :  two  cottages,  improvements:  garage,  barn, 
chicken  house,  other  outbuildings;  electric  light, 
running  water  all  buildings;  healthy  location; 
private  pond;  must  sell.  Owner,  LEWIS 
SCHULMAN,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  FARM  —  Fourteen  acres;  six-room 
house;  berries,  fruit  trees;  Atlantic  County, 
N.  J.  Owner.  KLIANSKN,  14  Fourth  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NEW  JERSEY  poultry  farm,  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation.  for  sale;  idea)  location;  12  acres;  28 
miles  from  New  York;  choice  stock  of  1,300 
hens.  2.000  chicks:  never  failing  spring;  resi¬ 
dence,  nine  large  rooms,  modern  conveniences; 
$7,0<)0  cash  required;  balance  of  $11,000  easy 
terms.  ADVERTISER  3309,  care  Kural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM — 23  acres;  good  buildings;  500 
White  Leghorn  layers,  producing  good  income; 
tractor,  feed  mill.  Ford  delivery;  all  imple¬ 
ments  Included:  75  miles  out.  Northern  New 
Jersey;  price  $.".000;  terms;  no  agents.  H. 
MORRIS,  It.  D.  2,  Washington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One-acre  poultry  plant,  stocked  and 
equipped;  capacity  1,000;  fine  country  home, 
all  improvements;  near  markets  and  station; 
bargain.  ADVERTISER  3308,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 77-acre  farm,  1  (4  miles  from  Wat¬ 
kins,  Schuyler  County,  New  York,  on  stone 
road;  7  acres  woods;  rest  nearly  all  tillable; 
lias  a  gentle  slope  to  east;  thoroughly  tile- 
drained;  house  recently  retinished  inside;  elec¬ 
tric  lights:  hard  and  soft  water  in  kitchen;  new, 
gambrel  roof  barn;  soil,  Dunkirk  clay  loam;  nat¬ 
ural  clover  and  grain  land,  very  productive; 
elevation  1,000  ft.;  high-class  proposition;  terms 
reasonable.  Address  E.  C.  BARKMAN,  Wat¬ 
kins,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm;  Broome  or  Chenango 
counties;  good  location  and  buildings:  give  de¬ 
scription,  price,  terms.  ADVERTISER  3301, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


50- ACRE  poultry  farm,  near  Guilford,  Conn.; 

7-room  modern  dwelling  large  equipped  chick¬ 
en  house:  two  large  hot-water  heated  brooder 
houses;  three  barns;  cow,  horse,  chickens,  farm 
equipment;  sale  account  of  death;  price  reason¬ 
able;  terms  arranged.  OWNER,  306  Elderiw 
Lane,-  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hay,  grain  and  stock  farm,  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  sheep;  170  acres;  along 
Schoharie  Valley,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  7 
miles  southwest  of  Amsterdam;  State  road. 
For  particulars  write  FIELDHAUIOR  BROS., 
R.  D.  No.  1.  Fort  Johnson,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  733 
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One  Half  Th  eir  Former  Price 


Orchard  Cultivation  Made  Cheap 


The  orchardist  need  no  longer  hesitate 
on  purchasing  power  equipment  for 
orchard  cultivation.  New  low  prices  on 
Moline  machinery  fit  your  pocketbook. 

The  Moline  Orchard  Tractor  is  the 
correct  type  for  orchard  work.  It  stands 
only  55*4  inches  high  to  top  of  radiator. 
It  works  close  to  small  or  large  trees 
without  damage  to  low  branches.  It  is 
operated  by  one  man  from  the  close- 


coupled,  stiff-hitched  implement.  Backs 
easily;  turns  short;  works  close  to  fences, 
ditches,  etc.  While  designed  especially 
for  the  orchard,  the  Moline  Orchard 
Tractor  is  equally  good  for  field  work. 

Study  these  combination  prices— then 
consider  that  this  is  Moline  machinery. 
Any  Moline  dealer  can  furnish  these 
combinations  at  these  prices.  But  mail 
the  coupon  for  complete  descriptions. 


MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  INC.,  Established  60  Years,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


□  Tractor  and  8-ft.  Mower,  $810 

□  Tractor  and  Cultivator,  $765 

□  Tractor  and  10-ft.  Binder,  $985 

□  Tractor  and  3-Plow,  $795 

□  Tractor  and  Lister,  $790 

□  Tractor  and  Disc  3-Plow,  $795 

□  Tractor,  3-Plow  and  Cultivator,  $825 

□  Tractor,  Plow,  Cultivator  and  Lister,  $880 

□  Tractor,  Plow  and  Lister,  $855 

□  Tractor,  Cultivator  and  Lister,  $825 

□  Tractor,  3-Plow  and  10-ft.  Mower,  $885 

□  Tractor,  3-Plow  and  10-ft.  Binder,  $1055 

Prices  are  for  either  Orchard  Tractor  or  Regular 
Tractor  always  includes  rims,  lugs  and  truck 


Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  III. 

Gentlemen :  Without  obligating  me  in  any 
way,  please  send  me  complete  descriptions 
of  the  Moline  Tractor  and  the  combinations 
I  have  checked  at  the  left  of  this  page.  (Tear 
off  the  entire  bottom  to  this  pageJ 
R.  N.-Y.— 5-12 
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Sheep  Raising,  Industry  in  New  York  State 


ANY  PRIZE  WINNERS.— Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  Govern¬ 
ment  statistics,  there  are  only 
512,000  sheep  in  New  York 
State.  This  is  certainly  a 
relatively  small  number  in 
proportion  to  our  population,  and  the 
numerous  wool  and  mutton  markets  at 
our  very  doors.  However,  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  quality,  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  another  State  in 
the  T’nion  which  has  so  many  outstand¬ 
ingly  good  flocks.  An  examination  of 
1  lie  winnings  at  the  leading  shows  for 
the  past,  few  years  will  support  this 
assertion.  Such  winnings  conclusively 
show  that  New  York  State  can  raise  as 
good  or  better  sheep  than  those  pro¬ 
duced  in  States  where  the  land  is  no 
more  fertile,  but  is  much  higher  in 
price  per  acre. 

A  SHEEP  QUESTIONNAIRE.— To 
obtain  some  definite  information  from 
New  York  State  sheep  breeders  a  sur¬ 
vey  was  made  by  sending  out  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  all  sheep  breeders  and 
owners.  Over  100  replies  were  re¬ 
ceived.  The  following  two  are  good 
examples  of  the  interest  shown ;  these 
are  not  purposely  chosen  because  they 
are  favorable,  but  because  they  are 
fairly  representative  of  the  majority. 
Reply  No.  1,  from  W.  II.  Miner,  owner 
of  Heart’s  Delight  Farm,  Clinton  Co., 
N.  Y.,  shows  a  total  of  727  head,  in¬ 
cluding  442  breeding  ewes.  These  ewes 
receive  a  ration  of  silage,  turnips  and 
clover  hay :  no  concentrates  are  fed. 
For  fattening  a  ration  of  cracked  corn 
and  oilmeal,  turnips,  silage  and  clover 
hay  are  fed.  The  average  weight  of 
fleece  was  9  lbs.,  which  pays  for  the 
cost  of  keeping  the  ewe. 

Reply  No.  2,  from  E.  E.  Gifford,  man¬ 
ager  of  Glimmerglen  Farms,  Inc.,  Ot¬ 
sego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  shows  a  total  of  504 
head,  including  372  breeding  ewes  and 
50  yearling  ewes.  Concentrates  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  mixture  of  wheat  bran, 
corn,  oats  and  oil  cake,  wei*e  fed :  for 
roughage  hay,  turnips  and  beets.  For 
fattening  a  ration  of  corn  and  bran, 
hay  and  silage  Avas  used.  Their  aver¬ 
age  weight  of  fleece  was  8  lbs.  Mr. 
Gifford  states:  ‘’Our  wool  does  not 
quite  pay  for  the  keep,  because  we  fit 
a  great  many  show  sheep.  I  believe 
the  outlook  for  the  sheep  industry  in 
New  York  State  is  very  bright.” 

From  a  summary  of  all  the  answers 
received  the  following  conclusions  may 
be  drawn : 

1.  In  the  larger  flocks  the  price  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  fleece  pays  for  the  keep 
of  the  ewe. 

2.  In  the  smaller  flocks  the  price  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  fleece  does  not  quite  pay 
for  the  keep  of  the  ewes  on  the  aver- 


Cheviot  type  and  character  of  the  highest  kind.  Cheviot  ram  owned  by 

Glimmerglen  Farms,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Mutton  type  is  excellently  illustrated  by  this  group  of  Southdown  ewes  and  ram 


The  Missouri  Experiment  Station  demonstrated  that  superior  rams  used  on 
common  ewes  are  much  more  profitable  than  inferior  rams.  These  rams  illus¬ 
trate  desirable  mutton  type  and  character. 


age,  except  in  the  fine  wool  grades. 

3.  The  average  weight  of  fleece  for 
all  breeds  reported  was  9  lbs.  The  lowest 
reported  was  a  5dl>.  average  from  a 
Dorset  flock.  The  heaviest  average  re¬ 
ported  from  a  single  flock  was  14  lbs. 
from  a  small  flock  of  Rambouillets. 

4.  AIL  except  one  breeder  reported 
they  considered  the  future  outlook  for 
the  sheep  raising  industry  in  New  Yo rk 
State  as  exceptionally  good. 

5.  Successful  sheepmen  strongly  ad¬ 
vocate  rotation  of  pasture  and  not 
overstocking. 

G.  Sheep  raising  on  Long  Island  has 
not  proven  profitable,  due  to  limited 
pasture  and  high-priced  land. 

7.  The  general  practice  for  wintering 
ewes  in  lamb  is  to  feed  very  little,  if 
any,  concentrates  so  long  as  good  rough- 
age,  such  as  clover.  Alfalfa,  silage  and 
roots  are  available. 

8.  Wheat  bran,  oats,  corn,  barley  and 
buckwheat  were  fed  in  various  mix¬ 
tures  throughout  the  State. 

9.  Many  successful  sheep  raisers  feed 
cabbage  for  a  succulent  roughage. 

10.  Comparatively  few  feeder  sheep 
are  fattened  in  New  York  State. 

11.  Sheep  breeders  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  comparatively  cheat*  land 
now  lying  idle  that  could  be  profitably 
used  for  sheep  raising. 

12.  Sheep  furnish  two  cash  crops — 
wool  and  lambs. 

13.  Sheep  require  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  care. 

14.  Proper  attention  at  the  proper 
time  eliminates  most  of  the  difficulties 
causing  sheep  losses. 

15.  Present  high  prices  for  wool  and 
mutton  will  probably  prevail  for  some 
time. 

EXPERIM  ENTAL  DATA.  —  Work 
done  at  the  Missouri  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  shows  iii  Circular  No.  61  that 
docked  and  castrated  lambs  are  more 
profitable  than  those  left  entire.  In 
work  done  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
a  good  purebred  ram  versus  a  grade  or 
scrub  they  found  a  difference  of  $1.86 
more  profit  per  head  where  a  superior 
ra m  was  used  over  an  inferior  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  average  birth  weight  of 
lambs  from  ewes  bred  to  inferior  rams 
was  8.79  lbs.,  while  those  sired  from 
superior  rams  were  9.75  lbs.  When 
finished  and  sold  at  the  National  Stock 
Yards,  Chicago,  Ill.,  the  lambs  sired  by 
the  inferior  ram  sold  for  84.50  per  ewt., 
while  those  sired  by  the  good  ram  sold 
for  $7.35  per  cwt.  These  lambs  were 
marketed  the  latter  part  of  June,  1912. 
Bulletin  1GS,  Purdue.  Ind.,  gives  re¬ 
sults  of  a  test  on  corn  vs.  oats  for  fat¬ 
tening  lambs.  The  results  of  this  test 
showed  corn  to  be  the  more  profitable. 
Nine  different  rations  and  methods  of 
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f<«4ling  wore  tested  for  a  period  of  90  days.  A 
ration  of -shelled  corn,  clover  hay  and  corn  silage 
'fed  twice  daily  proved  the  most  profitable. 

CONTROLLING  STOMACH  WORM;— The  recent 
work  done  by  Prof.  G.  H.  Lamson,  Connecticut  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  is  probably  the  most  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  work  to  sheepmen  that  has  been  done  in  recent 
years.  Prof.  Lamson  has  undoubtedly  found  a  cure 
as  well  as  a  preventive  for  the  dreaded  sheep 
stomach-worm.  This  has  been  accomplished  through 
the  use  of  40  per  cent  nicotine  sulphate  (Black  Leaf 
40).  The  following  dosage  table  for  this  treatment 
is  the  one  used  by  the  Connecticut  Station  with 
si  i  ccessfu  1  results : 

Most  Important. — Keep  animals  .?{  hours  without 
food  precious  to  drenching. 

Strength. — Three  teaspoonfuls  (one-half  ounce)  of 
40  per  cent  nicotine  sulphate  to  one  quart  of  water. 
Stir  well  before  and  while  using.  Give  a  one-ounce 
dose  of  Epsoui  salts  in  water  24  hours  following  treat¬ 
ment. 

"  Factors  to  consider  in  drenching  slice])  and  lambs: 

Age  (a) — Sheep,  one  year  old  or  over,  two  to  four 
ounces  of  above  mixture.  Lambs,  five  months  old  or 
over,  one  to  two  ounces  of  above  mixture. 

Weight  (b) — 100  lbs.  and  over,  two  to  four  ounces 
of  above  mixture.  Under  100  lbs.,  one  to  two  ounces  ol 
above  mixture. 

Condition  (e) — strong,  sheep,  four  ounces;  lambs, 
two  ounces.  Medium,  sheep,  three  ounces;  lambs,  1(4 
ounces.  Weak,  sheep,  two  ounces;  lambs,  one  ounce. 


TABLE  OK  AMOUNT  OK  WATER  AND  40  PER  CENT  NICOTINE 


SULPHATE 

(black  leaf  40) 

Solution  foi 

r  Nu 

nnber  of 

Water 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Nicotine-Sulphate 

s 

16 

1  quart 

16 

32 

1  oz. 

■  32 

64 

2  oz. 

2  quarts 

4S 

96 

3  oz. 

4  quarts 

SO 

160 

5  oz. 

6  quarts 

160 

320 

10  oz. 

10  quarts 

400 

800 

25  oz.‘ 

20  quarts 

50  quarts 

To  find 

t  lie 

number 

of  quarts  of  water 

•  required 

for  any  nu 

mix 

‘\-  of  sheep,  divide  the  numbe 

r  of  sheep 

by  eight,  a 

iiid 

this  will 

give  the  number  of 

quarts  of 

water. 

To  find 

the 

number 

of  quarts  of  water  1 

’or  lambs, 

divide  the 

number  of  lambs  by  16. 

"  To  find 

the 

number 

of  ounces  of  40  per 

cent  nico- 

fine  sulphs 

ite. 

divide  the  number  of  quarts 

of  water 

needed  by 

two. 

Rotation 

1  of 

past  urc 

>  will  be  necessary 

to  com- 

plot  el y  rid 

the 

1  flock  of 

stomach  worms. 

Sheep  a; 

<soc 

iatious  r 

eport  that  the  present  supply 

ef  breeding 

'  e\\ 

•es  is  the 

■  lowest  in  20  years, 

while  the 

demand  for  i 

such  stoi 

•k,  especially  on  the  Pacific 

,  oast,  is  the  greatest  seen  in  double  that  time.  The 
'beep  industry  was  almost  annihilated  during  the 
inflation  period.  We  are  now  witnessing  the  mad 
scramble  to  get  back  in  the  business. 

[PROF.]  RUSSELL  w.  1)UCK, 

Syracuse  University,  New  5  ork. 


Harnessing  An  Open  Spring 

|  Last  year  Mr.  H.  E.  Cox  gave  his  method  of  utiliz¬ 
in'’'  'in  open  spring  so  as  to  make  the  water  available 
suul  at  the  same  time  sanitary.  During  the  year  we 
l,aVe  many  calls  from  people  who  want  to  know  what. 
Uj  do  with  such  springs.  The  advice  by  Mr.  Cox  is  as 
good  as  anything  we  have  seen,  and  it  is  repeated  here 
for  t  lie  benefit  of  now  subscribers  and  old  ones  who 
have  forgotten :] 


AVOIDING  POLLUTION.— I  have  had  so  much 
experience  with  springs  and  have  given  this 
manner  of  obtaining  a  water  supply  so  much  study 
mat  it  seems  strange  that  most  people  who  are  for¬ 


tunate  enough  to  have  springs  on  their  property 
should  still  adhere  to  the  old  and  positively  unsani¬ 
tary  practice  of  using  water  from  an  open  spring,  in 
which  small  animals  often  drown,  and  sometimes 
decay,  before  the  trouble  is  discovered.  These  open 
springs  are  subject  to  many  different  kinds  of  pollu¬ 
tion.  I  am  not  writing  an  advertisement,  but  just 
passing  along  a  good  thing.  That  open  spring  would 
not  lie  where  it  is  if  the  underground  stream  had 
not  met  an  obstruction  that  prevented  its  further 
progress  beneath  the  surface,  and  in  order  to  use 
ibis  spring  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  let  it  remain 
•it  that  precise  spot.  hut.  form  an  artificial  outlet  for 
the  water  where  it  is  needed. 

HOW  THE  WORK  IS  DONE. — While  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  install  this  economical  and  sanitary 
system  of  utilizing  the  spring,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
explain  it,  in  an  understanding  way.  Beginning  at 
Ihe  point  near  the  buildings  where  lhe  water  is 
needed,  dig  a  ditch  or  trench  up  to  and  right  through 
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lhe  spring,  and  don't  he  afraid  that,  you  are  going 
to  lose  your  spring.  If  the  spring  is  of  a  considerable 
extent,  it  may  be  necessary  to  dig  some  branches  or 
Vs  through  the  springy  spot.  This  trenching  need 
not:  be  over  2  or  3  ft.  deep,  as  the  running  water 
will  not  freeze.  If  the  bottom  iu  the  spring  tract  is 
soft,  use  hoards  to  lay  the  3-in.  tiles  on.  The  joints 
of  these  tiles  ought  not  to  fit  very  tight.  This  tiling 
should  terminate  right  where  the  hard  ground  that 
caused  the  spring  to  be  here  is  located,  and  through 
w  hich  the  trench  has  been  dug.  These  trenches  over 
the  tile  can  now  be  filled  in  with  a  foot  or  more  of 
gravel,  and  then  completely  filled  with  earth  to  the 
general  surface  level.  Now  this  spot  will  always  be 
dry  land:  and  in  a  short  time  one  would  hot  believe 
that  a  spring  ever  existed  there.  After  the  spring 
water  has  been  running  through  this  gravel  and 
:l/e  system  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  drive  out 
all  loose  sand  and  silt,  iron  piping  can  he  laid  in 
•the  trench  to  the  buildings,  the  end  at  the  spring 
entering  the  tile"  for  a  few  incites.  Sometimes  I 
place  a  coarse  screen  over  the  end  of  this  pipe, 
but  this  is- not  necessary  if  the  upper  end  of  each 
tile  line  is  covered  carefully  with  a  brick  or  flat 
stone.  Where  the  pipe  enters  the  tile  a  solid  dam  of 
clay  is  p bleed.  That  will  cause  the  water  to  run 
through  the  pipe  line.  Now  we  have  moved  the 
outlet  of  this  Spring  and  "given  if  another  location, 
if  the  flow  from  the  spring  is  of  considerable  vol¬ 
ume.-  an  overflow  can  be  arranged  just  above  the 

place  where  the  pipe  enters  the  tile  by  using  a  Y 
- 

placed  at  a  45-degree  angle,  and  connecting  with 
some  other  drain  or  outlet,  this  to  take  care  of  the 
water  if  it  conies  at  times  faster  than  the  pipe  can 
take  it.  (See  Pi g.  275.) 

PERMANENT  VALUE. — This  is  not  only  a  very 
interesting  work,  hut  when  rightly  done  is  of  great 
value.  I  have  no  patent  on  this  method  of  harness¬ 
ing  up  the  spring,  and  am  willing  to  give  further 
explanation  if  necessary.  With  this  system  the 
spring  cannot  he  fouled,  as  the  water  is  filtered 
through  the  gravel  before  it  enters  the  tiles.  In 
fact,  tt  pure  water  supply  from  this  spring  has  been 
insured  for  all  time,  and  the  spring  tract  rendered  tit 
for  cultivation  or  pasture.  If  the  conditions  permit 
sometimes  I  dig  a  trench  to  take  the  water  from 
the  spring  off  to  one  side  or  away,  so  as  not  to  be 
obliged  to  work  when  the  water  is  running;  and 
after  the  job  is  completed  this  is  all  tilled  in  so  as 
to  throw  all  the  water  back  to  the  tiles  and  pipe. 
A  good  spring  properly  harnessed  up  is  a  valuable 
asset- to  a  farm.  *  *  -  h.  e.  cox.'* 

New"  York. 


Figures  of  “Hogging  Down”  Crops 

WITH  the  shortage  of  farm  labor  has  come,  in 
some  localities,  the  necessity  of  “hogging 
down"  farm  crops.  This  means  growing  corn,  rye, 
wheat  or  clover  in  the  usual  way  and  then  turning 
a  drove  of  hogs  iu  to  harvest  the  crop.  Sometimes 
rape  or  some  similar  crop  will  be  seeded  in  the  corn 
at  the  last  cultivation,  and  all  fed  to  the  hogs.  A 
self-feeder  containing  tankage  is  put  where  the  hogs 
can  go  to  it,  and  water  is  provided.  That  is  all; 
the  hogs  play  the  part  of  liii’ed  man  or  harvester; 
husk,  shell  and  eat  the  corn  and  then  eat  up  most  of 
the  stalk. 

To  an  Eastern  farmer  this  usually  means  a  ter¬ 
rible  waste.  He  thinks  the  corn  must  be  cut,  the 
ears  husked  and  shelled  and  the  grain  and  stalk 
fed  out  by  hand  to  stock.  Does  he  get  full  pay  for 


liis  labor?  Not  always,  and  when  hired  help  is 
scarce  he  cannot  handle  the  feed  properly.  We  have 
all  seen  the  corn  crop,  stalks  and  ears,  rotting  in 
the  field. through  lack  of  time  to  haul  it  In. 


'Plie  Ohio  Experiment  Station  prints  some  figures 
showing  the  cost,  of  "hogging  -.down’’  an  acre  of 
various  crops,’  and  the  gross  and  net  receipts.  They 
are  printed  here.  .The  el  over  gave  a  low  return  on 

.account  of  injury  by  weevil,  ihe  station  people  say 

•  - 

that’a  bushel  of  rye  ground  and  hand  fed  will  make 
nil  ire  pounds  than  when  “hogged  down,'’  hut  it  cost 
59. rents'  a  bushel  to  cut.  thrash. -grind  and  feed  the 
bushel  of  rye.  When  corn  was  “hogged  down''  the 
average  return  per  bushel  was  S3  cents.  Hand 


feeding  brought  96  cents  per  bushel,  hut  husking  and 
hand  feeding  cost  ld'-_,  As  stated,  these  crops 

were  not  fed  alone,  but  tankage  was  put  where  the 
hogs  could  heli>  themselves. 


Corn 

t>v(t  i  ’L  4. 

Worn 

lhge 

Clover 

Man  hours* . . .  . 

.  .  ■  22.5 

20.3 

7.3 

5.6 

Horse  hours  . . 

35.3 

11.0 

Tractor  hours  . 

.  .  1 .5 

0.8 

Labor  cost  . 

.  .  .$16.70 

$1 0.78 

.$  4.88 

$  2.01 

Seed  &  fertilizer  . . . 

. .  .  2.5S 

2.91 

4.39 

*6.6)2 

l  ost  of  tankage  .... 

,  .  .  2.70 

3.00 

2.54 

1 .25 

Pounds  pork  . 

.  ..711.3 

654.6 

296.5 

160.8 

Gross  receipts  . 

.  .$44.46 

$45.82 

$28.90 

$15.67 

Net,  receipts  . 

..  22.4S 

24.13 

1 7.09 

5.79 

*  This  item  include 

■s  corn  fed. 

The  Moon  and  Farming 

I  have  a  gardener  who  has  many  superstitions  about 
planting  seeds.  He  says  certain  seeds  must  be  planted 
“in  the  full  of  the  moon”  or  they  will  not  grow.  Is 
there  any  truth  in  this?  What  can  1  do  about  it  when 
a  man  persists  in  such  beliefs?  h.  a.  g. 

A  EE  you  can  do  is  to  be  a  philosopher  and  let  this 
man  enjoy  his  superstition.  We  believe  there 
is  nothing  whatever  in  this  moon  theory.  Such  ex¬ 
periments  as  are  on  record  prove  nothing,  and  we 
Mould  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  man  if  we 
found  the  soil  ready  for  planting.  At  the  same  time, 
w  e  find  that  some  worthy  people  fully  believe  in  this 
moon  theory  and  practice  it.  They  often  raise  good 
crops,  and  so  do  those  who  laugh  at  the  idea.  We 
never  argue  with  the  moon  planters.  What’s  the 
use?  Neither  of  11s  can  offer  any  scientific  proof 
that  the  other  is  all  wrong.  Tf  we  worked  with  a 
man  who  believed  in  (liis  theory  we  should  let  him 
practice  it  if  possible.  The  psychological  effect 
would  be  good.  Every  man  does  better  and  has 
more  spirit  in  big  work  when  he  actually  feels  that 
the  forces  of  nature  are  favoring  him. 


Imported  Rabbits  in  Maryland 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  your  good  paper  on  page  594  of  a  recent  issue, 
relative  to  jackrabbits  being  liberated  in  Worcester 
County  by  Deputy  Game  Warden  Charles  E.  Hill,  which 
was  an  abstract  taken  from  the  Baltimore  Neics.  The 
News  is  in  error  when  they  say  we  liberated  jack- 
rabbits  in  Worcester  or  any  other  county  in  this  State, 
and  we  thought  best  to  give  you  this  information,  since 
your  article  severely  criticized  the  department  in  propa¬ 
gating  this  species  of  game.  We  have  never  purchased 
a  jackrabbit  nor  would  we  accept  one  gratis,  under  any 
circumstances.  4  lie  rabbits  which  we  imported  from 
Kansas  and  Missouri  were  cottontails;  the  same  species 
which  inhabit  the  covers  of  this  Slate.  Out  of  an  order 
of  6,050  we  only  received  around  400  this  season. 

E.  LEE  LE  COMPTE, 

State  Game  Warden. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  jackrabbits 
will  be  kept  out  of  Maryland.  They  have  no  business 
in  a  fruit-growing  State. 


The  Cost  of  Slackers  and  Drones 

During  the  past  year  I  have  talked  with  a  number 
of  men  who  worked  for  me  years  past  on  the  farm. 
These  men  are  now  working  in  other  industries,  and 
1  hey  are  now  all  working  an  eight-hour  day,  and  some 
have  asked  for  a  six-hour  day.  These  men  tell  me  that 
either  there  is  no  real  work  to  the  job  they  have,  or 
else  that  there  are  from  four  to  six  men  doing  the  worl: 
that  one  man  used  to  do  alone. 

Now  the  information  1  want  is  ibis:  IIow  can  I  .... 
manage  that  I  can  hire  a  crew  of  men  at  the  wages 
the  industries  pay  and  on  a  six  or  an  eight-hour  day, 
with  the  men  .working  a  fourth  or  a  sixth  of  their 
capacity  while  working,  that  I  can  raise  crops  and  sell 
ai  average  prices,  and  after  paying  the  hired  help, 
taxes,  insurance,  depreciation,  interest,  etc.,  have  suffi¬ 
cient  left  to  pay  myself  a  reasonable  amount  for  my 
own  time  as  owner,  manager  and  superintendent,  the 
same  amount  that  the  same  degree  of  time,  labor,  skill, 
etc.,  would  give  me  in  the  industries?  p.  e.  lee. 

Maine. 

Yrou  simply  cannot  do  it.  We  have  many  reports 
from  men  engaged  in  Government  work  and  on  large 
contract  work.  In  every  case  they  report  that  two  men 
working  as  they  ought  to  can  easily  do  the  fork  for 
which  three  are  now  paid.  The  cost  of  carrying  and 
paying  shirkers  and  slackers  in  all  the  big  industries 
is  awful  and,  as  usual,  it  is  finally  paid  by  the  farmer. 


The  Market  for  Rye  Straw 

In  reading  your  market  quotations  I  notice  that  rye 
straw  is  bringing  comparatively  good  prices,  and  always 
seems  to  be  in  demand.  Who  is  buying  it,  and  what  is 
it  used  for?  Is  it  being  sold  unthrashed  in  the  sheaf, 
or  baled?  Is  Spring  and  Fall  rye  of  the  same  value? 

Canastota,  N.  Y.  h.  g. 

There  has  evidently  been  a  decrease  iu  production  of 
rye  straw,  at  least  in  some  of  our  Eastern  States  where 
straight  rye  straw  is  marketed,  and  as  the  industrial 
conditions  have  improved  there  has  been  an  increased 
demand,  causing  comparatively  high  prices.  Practically 
all  the  rye  straw  sold  on  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
markets  is  bought  for  bedding  purposes,  rye  straw  being 
cleaner  than  other  straw.  It  is  also  cheaper  when  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  it  can  be  used  for  bedding 
purposes  several  times  if  properly  bandied.  For  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  rye  straw  is  shipped  direct  from  the 
field  of  production  and  is  used  in  the  making  of  card¬ 
board,  paper,  horse-collars,  shingles,  etc.  It  is  also 
used  in  New  Jersey  and  probably  in  other  Eastern 
States  for  protection  to  shrubbery,  mats  for  hotbeds  and 
packing  sheets  for  demijohns,  carboys  and  for  various 
other  purposes.  Another  factor  causing  a  good  market 
for  straight  rye  straw  is  the  limited  amount  in  the 
United  States  that  is  thrashed  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
can  be  baled  as  straight  rye  straw,  this  method  being 
more  expensive  than  that  used  in  the  Middle  West. 
Middle  Western  straw  brings  but  little  more  than  wheat 
and  oat  straw.  Conditions  at  the  time  of  harvest  also 
have  some  influence  on  the  market,  wet  weather  or  high 
winds  causing  a  larger  percentage  of  tangled  straw,  and 
a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  straight  rye  straw  available. 
Most  of  tbe  straw  is  marketed  in  bales,  although  a  little 
is  sold  locally  in  New  Jersey  in  sheaves.  There  is  no 
Spring  rye  straw  to  speak  of.  It  looks  as  though  there 
would  be  more  rye  straw  for  the  market  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  next  season  than  rhere  was  last  year.  b.  w.  8, 
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A  Point  for  the  One-year-old  Tree 

ATYPICAL  view  in  ail  Eastern  nursery  just 
after  the  foreman  had  brought  an  order  from 
the  office  for  several  first-class  one-year  trees,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  277.  The  diggers  went  through  the 
block  of  the  desired  variety,  spotted  the  best  trees, 
and  dug  them  out  to  fill  the  order.  The  other  trees 


ert.v  by  misrepresentation.  Some  of  the  many  mis¬ 
representations  made  could  have  been  foreseen  or 
checked  up  on  by  me  had  I  been  experienced,  but,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  there  were  others  that  could  not, 
the  chief  one  being  the  following  : 

I  have  the  written  statement  of  the  seller  that  the 
average  production  of  wheat,  oats,  corn,  buckwheat  and 
hay  were  so  many  bushels  per  acre,  or  tons  in  the  case 
of  hay.  Neighbors  declare  that  the  figures  given  arc 
far  in  excess  of  possibilities,  or  rather  probabilities,  for 


facts  and  receipts  therefrom.  lie  further  declared  that 
he  had  bought  this  property,  paid  for  it  and  for  an  ad¬ 
joining  200  acres  from  profits  of  operation,  whereas  his 
own  wife  declares  that  it  was  her  inheritance  money 
that  paid  for  the  second  farm.  a.  r.  p. 

New  York. 

NE  bringing  an  action  for  deceit  or  fraud  must 
show  the  making  of  false  representations  by  the 
defendant  ;  that  the  representations  were  calculated 


were  left  untouched,  to  be  sold  another  year  as  two- 
year-olds.  In  other  words,  the  person  who  had 
ordered  the  one-year  trees  was  getting  trees  like 
those  shown  in  Fig.  277.  the  cream  of  a  block  of  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  one-year-old  trees.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  seedling  stocks  upon  which  fruit  trees 
are  propagated  are  variable.  A  glance  over  a  block 
of  nursery  stock  before  the  seedling  tops  have  been 
cut  off  will  show  a  wide  range  of  variability  from 
tall  to  short  and  from  stocky  to  slender,  not  to  say 
anything  of  resistance  to  Winter  injury  or  disease. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  trees  that 
get  off  to  a  better  start  than  their  neighbors  are 
blessed  by  being  budded  upon  an  inherently  better 
seedling  stock,  at  least  as  far  as  vigor  is  concerned. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  trees  that  do  not 
make  good  one-year-olds  are  grown  another  year  to 
be  sold  as  two-year-olds,  and  those  that  do  not  make 
good  two-year-olds  are  often  grown  a  third  season 
and  offered  as  three-year-olds.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  two-year-old  trees  are  inferior  to  one- 
year-old  trees.  It  merely  suggests  that  some  trees 
are  inherently  better  than  others,  due  to  the  stocks 
upon  which  they  are  budded,  and  that  these  are 
often  picked  to  fill  orders  for  one-year-olds,  while 
the  trees  that  have  not  done  so  well  are  left  for 
another  season  or  two.  If  these  fine  one-year-olds 
were  not  dug.  they  would  be  just  as  valuable  two- 
year-olds  as  one-year-olds. 

Some  very  interesting  work  in  this  connection  has 


Selecting  the  Best  Trees.  Fig.  211. 

this  locality,  and  that  while  such  yields  have  been 
reached  in  good  years,  the  average  production  is  very 
many  per  cent  lower,  enough  lower  to  make  the  differ¬ 
ence.  between  profit  and  loss.  Other  statements  made 
unwittingly  by  the  seller  on  later  occasions  show  that 
b.e  himself  knew  the  figures  not  to  be  true ;  e.  g.,  the 
figures  for  average  production  of  buckwheat  were  given 
as  40  bushels  per  acre,  whereas  the  seller  boasted  to 


and  intended  to  deceive  the  plaintiff  and  were  made 
to  him ;  that  the  representations  were  false  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  defendant;  that  the  plaintiff  acted 
in  reliance  thereon  in  good  faith  and  was  deceived 
and  damaged  thereby. 

The  courts  have  held  that  false  representations  as 
to  the  value  of  land  in  connection  with  false  repre¬ 
sentations  as  to  the  net  revenue  derived  from  the 
land  are  sufficient  to  support  an  action  for  fraud, 
and  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  recover. 

The  measure  of  damages  in  an  action  for  fraud  is 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  property  and 
the  price  paid.  n.  t. 


Rented  Crop  on  Leachy  Land 

Would  you  give  me  some  advice  as  to  what  to  do  with 
five  acres  of  land  that  will  not  hold  the  fertilizer,  only 
for  one  crop?  Two  crops  of  oats  have  been  taken  off 
with  about  one-half  ton  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  I  am 
to  have  this  land  this  Summer,  and  I  thought  that 
about  one-half  ton  of  manure  or  fertilizer  to  the  acre, 
sowed  to  cow  peas  and  oats,  might  give  me  the  best  re¬ 
turns  for  money  invested,  cutting  crops  for  fodder.  In 
case  I  renew  my  lease  of  the  land  after  the  fodder  was 
cut  I  would  sow  to  buckwheat  and  plow  under  for 
green  manure  for  another  Summer.  The  land  is  fair 
soil,  but  will  not  hold  out  in  hay  more  than  three 
years.  i.  c.  c. 

Maine. 

USUALLY  when  a  soil  “will  not  hold  fertilizer” 
we  mean  that  it  is  so  open  and  porous  that  the 
plant  food  leaches  away  down  through  it.  Such 
soils  dry  out  quickly,  and  in  time  of  drought  will  not 


shown  that  superior  one-year-old  trees 
tend  to  catch  up  with  average  two- 
year-old  trees,  and  that  average  one- 
year  trees  do  likewise,  only  more  slowly. 
On  the  other  hand,  superior  one-year- 
old  trees  surpass  mediocre  two-year 
trees.  This  again  indicates  the  truth 
of  the  statement  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  about  the  vigorous  one-year  tree 
that  makes  it  worth  possessing. 

H.  B.  T. 


from 
b'  v  laJjwj  spout- 


Construction  of  Cistern  with 
Filter 

I  am  about  to  build  a  cistern  of  the 
filtering  type  for  family  use,  to  supply 
three  families,  possibly  15  persons.  The 
cistern  is  to  supply  all  the  water  used  in 
household.  Can  you  give  me  some  idea 
as  to  size  and  the  plan  of  constructing 
the  filtering  compartment?  The  house 
from  which  the  water  will  be  obtained  is 
34x24  ft.,  and  a  porch  roof  10x36  ft.,  slate 
roof.  G.  F.  s. 

La  Fayette,  N.  J. 

THERE  are  several  types  of  cistern  filters  in  use. 

A  simple  filter  is  made  by  laying  up  a  double 
wall  of  brick,  forming  a  compartment  in  the  cistern 
enclosing  the  suction  pipe  of  the  pump.  The  space 
between  the  double  wall  of  bricks  is  filled  with  clean 
sand  and  charcoal,  and  the  water  is  filtered  more  or 
less  perfectly  as  it  soaks  through  to  the  compart¬ 
ment  in  which  the  suction  pipe  of  the  pump  is  located. 
This  type  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity  and  pro¬ 
tection  from  freezing,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of 
storing  the  bulk  of  the  water  in  an  unfiltered  con¬ 
dition.  filtering  it  only  as  it  is  used. 

Another  type,  shown  by  Ramsower  in  his  “Equip¬ 
ment  for  the  Farm  and  Farmstead.”  filters  the  water 
as  it  is  discharged  from  the  down  spout,  filtered 
water  only  going  into  the  cistern.  This  type  has  the 
disadvantages  of  being  more  difficult  to  construct 
and  to  protect  from  freezing.  A  cross  section  of  a 
filter  of  this  type  is  shown  in  the  drawing.  Filter 
shown  may  be  built  as  compartment  in  one  end  of 
rectangular  cistern  if  desired.  Wall  thickness  of 
about  5  in.  is  advised,  using  a  1 :2  :4  mix.  with  steel 
reinforcement. 

Your  question  leads  me  to  think  that  you  are  con¬ 
templating  a  cistern  as  a  means  of  storing  water  for 
drinking.  If  this  is  the  case,  I  would  suggest  that 
you  study  carefully  every  other  possibility  of  obtain¬ 
ing  water  before  deciding  on  this  way,  as  it  is  in 
many  ways  unsatisfactory,  and  requires  considerable 
attention  if  it  is  to  furnish  water  suitable  for  drink¬ 
ing  purposes.  r.  h.  s. 


Ground 
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Plan  for  Cistern  with  Filter. 


1^-10'-^ 
Fig.  218. 


Misrepresentation  in  Buying  a  Farm 

What  is  the  chance  of  recovery  for  fraud  where  a 
farm  is  sold  through  misrepresentation  of  value  or  pro¬ 
ceeds?  It  is  the  old  story  of  a  farmer  selling  his  prop- 


me  that  a  certain  field  of  buckwheat  then  growing  was 
the  best  he  had  ever  raised,  and  that  it  would  go  40 
bushels  per  acre.  Since  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
yields  to  run  as  low  as  25  and  30,  this  would  require 
certain  years  of  50  and  60  bushels  per  acre  to  even  it 
up,  and  no  such  yields  have  ever  been  made  by  him. 


One-year  Trees  of  Fine  Type.  Fig.  219. 

There  are  many  other  misleading  statements  regard¬ 
ing  the  productivity  of  the  property,  but  this  will  do  as 
as  example  to  determine  whether  past  experience  has 
shown  any  possibility  of  recovery  of  damages  on  such 
an  item,  presuming,  of  course,  that  I  can  show  evidence 
of  such  mis-statement  on  his  part,  and  also  that  they 
are  not  true  within  reasonable  bounds.  I  certainly  pur¬ 
chased  the  property  on  the  strength  of  his  production 


produce  a  good  crop.  Where  you  can 
have  control  of  such  land  for  a  term 
of  years  you  can  improve  the  soil.  We 
have  seen  this  done  by  working  sifted 
coal  ashes  into  the  land.  The  fine  coal 
ashes  work  in  and  fill  up  the  soil.  This 
is  a  mechanical  effect.  Lime  will  also 
help,  through  a  chemical  action  which 
binds  the  soil  together,  somewhat  like 
the  formation  of  mortar.  Organic 
matter,  like  manure  or  green  crops 
plowed  into  the  land,  will  also  help. 
The  object  of  all  these  things  is  to  hold 
water  in  the  soil  and  thus  prevent 
rapid  leaching.  Such  soils  should 
never  be  left  bare.  There  should  al¬ 
ways  be  some  living  crop.  As  fast  as 
one  is  taken  off  another  should  be  put 
in,  and  all  possible  growth  plowed  un¬ 
der.  Where  such  land  is  rented  from 
year  to  year  it  cannot  be  easily  im¬ 
proved,  for  such  improvement  means  a  form  of  rota¬ 
tion  to  be  planned  several  years  in  advance.  Your 
plan  of  seeding  oats  and  peas  for  bay  or  fodder  is 
good,  but  do  not  use  cow  peas.  Use  the  Canada 
field  peas  with  the  oats.  It  will  not  pay  to  use  half 
a  ton  of  mixed  fertilizer  on  one  acre  of  oats  and 
peas  with  no  control  of  the  land  beyond  that  one 
crop.  More  than  half  the  plant  food  value  would  be 
lost  in  that  way.  We  should  use  about  150  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  for  that  one  crop  on  rented 
land.  If  you  can  get  control  of  the  land  for  another 
year,  your  plan  of  seeding  buckwheat  after  the  oats 
and  peas  is  good,  but  we  should  seed  Alsike  clover 
with  the  buckwheat.  We  think  this  land  needs  a 
good  dressing  of  lime. 


Working  into  Sheep 

I  have  a  farm  of  100  acres,  70  acres  tillable,  remain¬ 
der  pasture,  which  includes  seven  acres  woods.  Tillable 
land  will  grow  Alfalfa  or  almost  anything  grown  in  this 
section,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  I  have  been  growing  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  usual  crops;  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  corn, 
potatoes  and  considerable  hay,  60  to  80  tons.  I  keep 
three  cows,  four  or  five  brood  sows,  and  am  feeding  12 
steers  at  present.  I  like  sheep  ;  have  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  them,  and  would  like  to  make  them  the  main 
part  of  my  live  stock  operations.  The  question  is,  can 
I  afford  to  pasture  sufficient  of  this  land  to  keep  sheep 
enough  to  make  it  worth  while,  say  75  ewes  or  more? 
What  system  of  handling  would  you  advise?  If  early 
lambs,  what  breed  of  ewes?  Can  lambs  be  marketed  alive 
in  a  bunch?  Would  not  a  modified  system  of  early 
Iambs,  say  February  lambs,  find  a  profitable  market  in 
Spring,  say  June,  or  before  they  had  to  be  turned  out? 
Bill  the  early  lamb  breeds  breed  as  uniformly  well  in 
September  as  in  May?  Are  grades  as  sure  to  breed 
early  as  purebreds?  Is  the  New  York  wool  growers’  or¬ 
ganization  as  strong  and  aggressive  as  the  Ohio  men, 
or,  if  not.  why  not?  j.  j.  D 

New  York. 

OUR  land  is  appraised  for  taxation  at  about  $100 
an  acre,  and  the  sheep  and  wool  prospects  told 
us  we  could  afford  to  devote  the  whole  place  to  sheep, 
even  under  the  apple  and  peach  trees,  and  it  has 
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You  Play  the  Gulbransen 
With  Real  Expression 


Nationally  Priced 


Gulbransen  music  fascinates.  Just  play  the  first  few  notes  of  a 
roll — and  you’ve  got  a  group  of  interested 
listeners. 

,  It’s  different.  It’s  music  full  of  life — full 
of  personality — full  of  you!  Your  expression, 
your  individuality. 

It’s  equal  to  the  finest  hand-playing  you 
ever  listened  to — and  better  than  practically 
all  hand  playing. 

.  Folks  say:  “Never  knew  a  player-piano 
!  could  be  played  like  that!” 

,  Ordinary  player-pianos  can’t.  But  the  moment 
,you  hear  a  Gulbransen,  the  moment  you  put  your 
feet  on  the  pedals,  you’ll  understand  that  it  is  a  su 
jperior  musical  instrument. 

Superior  and  distinctive.  You  get  these 
features  only  with  the  Gulbransen:  In¬ 
struction  Rolls,  Melody  Indicator,  Price 
branded  in  the  back  at  the  factory. 


CLLBBANSF.N-IHCKINSON 
COMPANY,  Chicago 

Canadian  Distributors: 
Mutual  Sales  Service,  Ltd. 

79  Wellington  St.  W.,  Toronto 
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Thu§  Baby  for  a  Babyj 
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Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

By  JOHN  J.  DjILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop- 
,.ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are  - 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  pr.  ved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


been  done.  There  will  be  no  sales  from 
it  other  than  meat,  wool  and  fruit.  I  do 
not  believe  sheep  will  ever  have  their 
past  handicaps,  because  sheepmen  and 
the  public  have  been  enlightened.  Poli¬ 
tics,  which  lias  always  been  a  curse  to 
sheep,  will  exploit  the  extortions  on 
shoddy  clothing  and  blame  them  on  wool 
duty,  which  may  interfere  somewhat  until 
wt:  get  that  shoddy  question  settled,  but 
wool  is  one  of  the  few  farm  yields  that 
will  never  glut:  the  market  during  our 
lives. 

It  may  be  unwise  to  swap  general 
farming  to  sheep  suddenly.  Such  changes 
should  be  a  growth.  It  might  be  hard  ro 
get  To  ewes  of  the  right  kind,  unless  at 
long  figures,  and  even  then  some  essen¬ 
tials  for  their  welfare  might  be  missed. 
It  would  be  better  to  start  slowly,  and 
work  to  the  right  kind  of  a  flock,  with, 
more  wool  and  better  frame.  One  hun¬ 
dred  acres  should  carry  To  ewes  easily 
and  grow  their  Winter  feed.  In  time 
they  would  enrich  the  place  for  a  higher 
number.  That  hay  would  help.  It:  should 
never  have  any  wires  on  it,  but  be  con¬ 
densed  into  meat  and  wool. 

Methods  of  handling  depend  on  the 
man  and  his  market.  There  i.s  surely  a 
place  nearby  for  lambs,  both  alive  and 
dressed,  and  generally  more  money  in 
tin*  last.  Grade  ewes  are  as  sure  breed? 
ers  as  purebreds,  since  health  is  the  de¬ 
ciding  measure.  The  New  York  associa* 
tion  i.s  not  as  strong  in  numbers  as  Ohio, 
because  it  has  not  half  the  wool  to  draw 
on,  but  the  methods  of  both  are  as  near 
perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 
Both  are  handicapped  by  the  sale's  of 
growers  who  ignore  the  benefits  of  pool¬ 
ing  and  who  undermine  prices  that  might 
be  higher  for  the  [tools  imd  themselves. 
All  the  State  [tools  are  beacons  that  tutu- 
poolers  look  towards  and  work  against 
the  local  buyers  to  try  to  jack  them  up. 
As  to  “aggressiveness.”  neither  can. crowd 
sheepmen  out  of  the  old  rut.  unless  they 
please  to  come  out,  but  both  Ohio  and 
New  York,  as  well  as  all  others,  have 
saved  the  expenses  of  a  lot  of  interme¬ 
diates  to  the  growers,  w.  \v.  Reynolds. 

<  )hio. 


Well  for  Cesspool 

As  they  are  going  tp  jtut  a,  water  main 
on  our  street,  what  objection,  if.  any, 
would  there  he  to  using  my  well  for  a 
cesspool?-  It  will  only  he  used  for  drain 
from  kitchen  sink.  We  are  outside  the 
borough  and  in  the  township:  -a.f. 

Milford,  Pa. 

I  know  of-  no  objection  to  using  an 
abandoned  well  as  a  Cesspool,  provided 
that  human  wastes  are  not  discharged 
into  such  a  well  situated  close  enough  to 
another  well  to  endanger  the  purity  of 
the  water  of  the  latter.  And,  when  it 
comes  to  that,  no  one  can  tell  how  far 
pollution  may  extend  from  a  cesspool. 
From  your  statement,  I  should  judge  that 
the  use  of  this  well  as  an  outlet  for  your 
kitchen  sink  would  probably  be  unob¬ 
jectionable.  •  M.  B.  D. 
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Buy  Trees 

with  a 

Reputation 

Kelly’s  Trees 
are  all  sturdy, 
healthy,  per¬ 
fect  specimens. 
We  guarantee 
that  every  tree  sent  you  will  satisfy 
you  perfectly.  All  varieties,  trees 
ij  for  every  locality  and  condition 
of  soil.  *  * 


Send  for  Free  1923  Catalog 


Interesting,  helpful,  filled  with  valu¬ 
able  information  gleaned  from  our  43 
years’  experience  dealing  direct  with 
fruit,  growers.  Get  this  latest  1923 
Catalog,  entirely  free. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Plants 
Vegetable  Roots 
Vegetable  Plants 
Flower  Plants 


n  f\l  .  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Dcw- 

|<  Ayyir  Kl9Tlt C  berry.  Blackberry,  Loyanberry, 
J  1^|  |  V  J[  l&lHo  Gooseberry,  Currant.  Grape 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Hop,  Horseradish 
roots. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 

Celery, Tomato,  Parsley,  Erk 
Plant,  Onion,  Beet,  Sweet 
Potato.  Pepper  plants. 
Hollyhock,  Can  terhury 
Hells,  Foxglove,  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liam,  Poppy,  Phlox  and 
other  perennials  ;  Pansy, 
Aster.  Columbine,  Salvia,  Snapdragon,  Zinnia  and  other 
annuals;  Roses,  Shrubs.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Apnle.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry 
and  Quince.  Also  Grapes,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Asparagus. 
CTDAUUDTDDV  Dl  AkITC  A  selected  list,  includ- 

dlnMVlDCKKI  rLHnlding  Everbearere.  We 
have  a  fine  lot  to  offer  at  wholesale  prices. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

on  plants  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Catalog  free. 

C.  E.  FIELD  -  Sewell,  N,  J. 


Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

SI. 50  per  100.  SIO  per  1,000.  Plants  set  out  this 
Spring  will  bear  Quantities  of  Delicious  Berries  this 
Summer.  BASIL  PERRY.  R.  R.  5,  Georuetowit,  Delaware 


[STRAWBERRY  3F»LANTS  FOR  SALE 

Ask  for  catalog  telling  about  the  great  EARLY  FROST 
PROOF  strawberry,  H0RSET,  and  10  other  varieties.  Also 
I.KRETIA  PETVIIF.RHV  plants,  St  2  per  1,000. 

3.  HEIFFORD  HALL  Reid's  Grove,  Maryland  R.  2 


300 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $2  POST 

150  Senator  Dunlap,  150  Gibson.  “PAID 

HAMPTON  *  SON,  R.  7,  Bangor.  Mich 


DAHLIAS  12  Tubers,  $1 

All  best  cut  flower  varieties— postpaid. 

HORROCKS  BROS.  -  Concord,  Mass. 


X  marina  •  At  $1.50  per  1G0  for  short  time 

Gladioli  America,  only.  Surplus  fin.-  bulbs 

10c  extra  for  parcel  post.  E.  N.  TILTON,  AsMuliula,  Ohio 


MILLIONS  ”  Frost  Prool  ”  CABB4GE  PLANTS 

Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Succession,  &c.  30(1—11 ; 
500— St. 25  ;  1,000— $2.25.  mailed  prepaid.  Expressed, 
10,000— $15.  Tomato  and  Sweet  potato  plants,  300- 
Si. 50;  500— $2;  1,000— $3,  Prepaid.  Expressed,  10,000 
$20.  Cash.  Don't  take  chances.  Order  from  largest  grow¬ 
ers  in  Virginia.  GUARANTEED  SAFE  ARRIVAL  ANYWHERE  OR  MONET 
REFUNDED.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY  Franklin,  Virginia 


-t  P.U.aa  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Lead 

rrostproot  babbage  ing  varieties.  Cabbage,  300— fl; 

500— $  I  25;  1,000— $2.25.  Tomato,  Potato,  300- $1.26  :  600— 
$2;  1,000— $3,  postpaid.  10,000,  Expressed,  $20.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS.  Franklin,  Virginia 


CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS 

FIELD  GROWN  ;  ANY  VARIETY  AND  QUANTITY 

300— 75c;  500— $1.85  ;  1,000—  (8,  Postpaid.  Deduct  50c 
on  the  thousand  by  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  RIVERSIDE  PLANT  FARM  Franklin,  Va. 


Pahhan-a  Plante  AH  leading  varieties.  1,000— $2.00;  500— 
uauDage  nd(llS$i.25.  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Tomato  plants.  May  delivery.  J.  H.  SCOTT.  Franklin,  Vi. 


Certified  Russett  Rural  Seed  Potatoes 

bred  for  heavy  production  and  freedom  from  dis¬ 
ease  for  ten  years.  CROSS  BROS..  Fayetteville.  N.  V. 


Asparagus  Roots  SELECTED 

Will  produce  good  crop  next  year.  $1  dot;  $4.75 
hundred.  Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  New  York 


GROW  GENUINE  PEDIGREED  Washington  Asparagus 

Extra  large,  selected  roots,  $15  per  1,000;  $2  per  100. 
Howards  No.  17  strawberry  plants,  IN  per  1.000. 

WlllVtd  Wheeler  -  Concord,  Mass. 


4,008,000  Aiio2  .«d£R?d  Swe  et  P  otaf  o  P I  an  ts  Cabbage, 

Tomato,  Pepper  and  other  vegetable  plants.  Canna  Hoots. 
All  fine  stock.  Catalogue  free.  M  N.  B0RG0,  Vintlind,  N.  J. 


You’ve  Wanted  Address  Stumps  foryour  Parcel  Post. 
Now  order  some,  In  T.  TERWILUGEN,  VTstdsn,  N.  V 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Yedow  Jersey,  Gold  Skin,  Big  Leaf  Up  River.Red  Nanse- 
mond,  at  SI  .50  per  1,000.  C.E.  BROWN.  Bridgeville, Delaware 


Russet  Rural  Seed  Potatoes 
Certified  No.  9  Seed  Potatoes 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Kellogg’s  Premier,  Success,  Aroma,  Wm.  Belt, 
Parson’s  Beauty  and  Howard  17.  #5  per  1,000. 
Chesapeake,  S£8  per  1.000.  Catalogue  Free. 

Basil  Perry  R.  R.  5  Georgetown,  Delaware 


HETZFL’S 

ELASTIC  TREE  CEMENT 

NON-POISONOUS  NON-PENETRATING 
Made  in  Red,  Black,  Brown  and  Gray  Colors 
Write  for  free  sample  and  prices 

Estate  of  J.  G.  HETZEL 
Dept.  R.  N.  Newark,  N.  J. 


CLEAN  THRESHING 
WITH  FARM  POWER 

Z"!'  RAIN  must  be  threshed — from 
shocks,  stacks  or  barn.  The 
quickest  and  cleanest  method  is  best 
and  cheapest.  That  is  why  we  have 
been  asked  to  build  the  “  Farquhar 
Junior  ”  Thresher. 

Some  of  its  strong  features  : 

Heavy  Threshing  Cylinder 
Efficient  Separating  Grate 
One-piece  frame  Straw  Rack 
Adjustable  Chaffer 
Adjustable  Riddle 
Quiver  Shaking  Shoe 
Cheat  or  Wild  Seed  Screen 
Grain  Saving  Device 
Hand  or  Self-Feeder 
Wind  Stacker  or  Straw  Carrier 
or  Weigher  Bagger 
Low  Down  for  Barn  Threshing 

Not  today’s  price  but  tomorrow’s 
satisfaction ;  therefore,  we  ask  you 
to  send  for  Farquhar  Thresher  In¬ 
formation.  Machines  built  in  six 
sizes— one  or  the  other  will  meet  the 
demands  in  any  community.  New 
Bulletins  just  off  the  press. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  530  -  -  YORK.  PA. 

Manufacturers  of  Locomotive  Engines  and  Boil¬ 
er,  Double  Cylinder  Traction  Engines,  Deep  Fire 
Box  Burners  and  “  Slab  Burners  ”  for  Sawmills. 

Let  us  prove  to  you  why  Farquhar  Power  is  best 


Harvest  Time 
Economy 

It’s  real  economy  to  operate 
the  John  Deere  Grain  Binder. 
It  gives  extra  years  of  service, 
and  its  upkeep  costs  are  ex¬ 
tremely  low.  It  stands  the 
strains  under  most  severe  field 
conditions.  Harvesting  costs 
are  greatly  reduced  when  you 
use  a 

John  Deere  Grain  Binder 

Frame  made  of  wide  steel  bars  widely 
overlapped  and  hot-riveted  together  — 
Btrong  —  rigid. 

.  Bearings  in  main  frame  are  self-align- 
ln2  keeps  important  parts  running 
true. 

Platform  strongly  braced  —  prevents 
knife  and  apron  rollers  from  binding. 

Knotter  wearing  parts,  are  steel- 
cut  gears  or  drop-forgings,  and  case- 
hardened  to  resist  wear. 

Bundie  Carrier  easily  operated  and 
provided  with  adjustments  to  maintain 
its  easy  operating  qualities. 

Quick-Turn  Tongue  Truck.  Takes 
off  neck  weight  —  prevents  sluing,  and 
takes  off  side  draft  from  horses. 
t  ?ee  J'kis  better  binder  at  your 
John  Deere  dealer’s,  and  write  for 

FREE  BINDER  BOOKLET 

Also  tell  us  what  other  imple- 
ments  you  are  interested  in,  and 

^ ee  c°Py  °*  “Bookkeeping  on 
the  Farm  —  a  valuable  account 
book.  Write  to  John  Deere,  Moline, 
Ill.,  and  ask  for  Package  XG-637. 


JOHNIDEERE 


FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS! 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
Tens  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Writ*  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Elm  on  a  Tompkins  County.  A  .  Y.,  Farm 

planted  by  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
present  occupant  of  the  farm  [>0  years 
ago. 


Blackberries  Running  Out 

Years  ago  I  bought  1,200  or  more  black¬ 
berry  plants  from  a  reliable  nurseryman 
in  New  York  State.  w;hich  ran  out.  He 
said  that  they  had  run  out  because  they 
had  been  propagated  from  root  cuttings, 
and  he  refunded.  Now  I  see  that  another 
large  nursery  claims  to  have  the  largest 
stock  of  piece-root  blackberry  plants  in 
the  United  States.  If  they  will  always 
run  out,  as  mine  did,  the  nurseryman 
should  be  told  to  quit  or  the  people  told 
to  avoid  them.  e.  r. 

Halsey,  Ore. 

It  is  often  said  that  if  successive  gen¬ 
erations  of  blackberries  are  propagated 
by  root  cuttings  they  will  run  out.  But, 
like  a  lot  of  other  information,  it  is  hard 
to  run  the  leads  to  earth.  In  most  cases 
the  reports  of  running  out  are  that  the 
plants  are  sterile  and  unfruitful.  Again, 
it  is  claimed  that  certain  varieties  will 
run  out,  while  others  will  not.  The  ex¬ 
planation  advanced  for  this  is  interest¬ 
ing,  and  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
outer  layers  of  the  root  develop  into  the 
inner  part  of  the  stem  of  the  plant.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  good  parent  manifests  itself  in 
the  outer  portion  of  the  plant,  from  which 
the  shoots  bearing  the  fruit  arise,  while 
the  poor  parent  is  bottled  up  inside  and 
cannot  express  itself.  Now,  it  is  said 
that  root  cuttings  from  hybrids  between 
a  good  and  bad  parent  will  run  out  be¬ 
cause  the  poor  parent,  already  being  oh 
the  outside,  in  some  way  or  other  retains 
its  superiority  over  the  good  parent,  and 
the  fruit  is  consequently  poor.  With  hv- 
brids  between  two  good  parents  this  be¬ 
comes  of  no  consequence,  and  there  is  no 
running  out. 

However,  we  are  inclined  to  look  to 
other  sources  for  an  explanation,  such  as 
mosaic,  crown  gall,  or  other  diseases,  just 
as  running  out  in  potatoes  has  now  been 
shown  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  disease. 
Or  it  might  be  that  the  trouble  lies  in 
not  having  the  original  stock  true  to 
name,  or  in  contamination  of  the  stock 
with  foreign  or  seedling  sorts.  Our  old 
neighbor,  R.  ,T.  Reasoner,  the  originator 
of  the  Senator  Dunlap  and  the  Dr.  Bur- 
nll  strawberries,  used  to  say  that  he  sus¬ 
pected  some  of  the  so-called  running  out 
m  strawberries  was  due  to  seedlings  that 
sprang. up  in  the  row  from  seed  of  rotted 
or  unpicked  berries. 

It  would  be  a  fair  estimate  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  blackberrv  plants  are 
propagated  from  root  cuttings.  If  any¬ 
thing,  the  young  plants  from  root  cut¬ 
tings  have  better  root  systems  than  those 
from  suckers.  We  should  not  hesitate 
to,P«y  plants  from  root  cuttings  from  anv 
reliable  nurseryman.  h,  b.  t. 


What  causes  our  heavy  losses  in  white 
cherries?  When  they  are  half  grown 
about  half  of  the  crop  rots  and  drops  off. 
Would  any  particular  time  for  spraying 
prevent  this,  and  what  mixture?  The 
cherries  are  mostly  Napoleon,  f.  l.  h. 

Bridgewater,  N.  S. 

The  brown  rot  fungus,  common  on 
peaches  and  plums,  and  especially  severe 
on  white  sweet  cherries,  is  doubtless  the 
cause  of  the  rotting.  The  disease  may 
be  controlled  by  spraying  with  lime-sul¬ 
phur  1-40,  making  applications  (1)  just 
after  the  shucks  have  been  pushed  off, 
and  (2)  rs  the  fruit  is  coloring.  The 
addition  of  lead  arsenate  to  the  first  ap¬ 
plication,  2  lbs.  to  50  gallons,  will  in¬ 
crease  the  fungicidal  value  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur  and  will  control  worms.  II.  B.  T. 

A  Majestic  Eim 

The  picture  shows  an  elm  tree  on  the 
Baldwin  Farm,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 
This  tree,  now  01  ft.  in  height,  was 


The  Bride’s 

Most  Cherished  Gift! 

HAPPY'  indeed  is  the  lucky  girl  who  receives 
a  Weaver  piano  as  a  wedding  gift.  In  the 
little  new  “House  of  Dreams,”  it  holds  the  position 
of  honor — as  the  bride’s  most  cherished  possession. 

It  makes  possible  those  many  happy  hours  of 
music ;  gay  dances  and  parties ;  evenings  spent  sing¬ 
ing  all  the  favorite  songs,  both  old  and  new. 

The  Weaver  piano  is  more  than  just  a  piece  of 
furniture.  It  is  an  instrument  of  moods.  Sweet 
and  soft  is  its  response  to  the  touch  of  the  true 
music  lover;  yet  so  gayly  will  it  burst  into  a  joyous, 
flying  ripple  of  rag-time  that  you  just  can’t  keep 
your  feet  from  dancing! 

The  Weaver  piano  is  especially  beautiful  in  tone. 

Its  action  is  easy  and  responsive.  Its  mechanism 
is  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  piano. 

And  for  beauty  of  line  and  finish,  the  Weaver  is 
unexcelled. 

Only  a  small  outlay  down  is  necessary  and  the 
Weaver  is  yours,  to  enjoy  the  whole  time  you’re 
paying  for  it.  The  terms  are  purposely  made  easy. 
These  easy  terms  will  buy  a  Weaver  upright,  grand 
or  player  piano.  Write  us  to-day  for  further 
information. 

WEAVER  PIANO  CO.,  Inc. 

Factory  and  General  Offices:  York,  Pa. 

Weaver,  York  and  Livingston  Pianos  and  Player  Pianos 

WEAVER 

PIANOS 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND. 
II  AN  I)  CARRIERS,  Peach 

Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  Onion 
Crates,  Baskets,  Egg  Cases,  Bask¬ 
ets  of  all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Packages.  All 
these  containers  are  in  as  good 
as  new  condition  and  ready  for 
instant  use.  Carlat  shipments 
—Our  Spsolalty.  Let  Us  Quote  You—  That's  All 
THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Ilept.  R,  8Q1-8Q8  Johnson  Are.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Carload  New  Wire  Fencing 

IH"  mesh,  6 y,  tt.  high ,  No.  II  gauge,  2Vic 
sq.  ft.  Also  3"  mesh,  30”  high,  No.  9 
gauge,  galvanized,  7c  lineal  foot. 

NATHAN  KLEIN  CO.,  208  Centre  St.,  New  York 


Certified”  Luces  favorite 


invested  in  breeding  and  selecting  this 

SPECIAL  STRAIN 

of  Luce's  Favorite,  making  a  disease  free,  high 
germinating,  vigorous  growing  Seed  Corn,  pro¬ 
ducing  big  yields  of  silage  having  exception¬ 
ally  high  feeding  value. 

At  Cornell  University  this  strain  outyielded 
ordinary  Luce’s  Favorite  by  over  29%  per 
acre.  2000  farmers  have  proved,  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  our  Special  Strain. 

You  need  it — do  not  accept  substitutes. 
Write  for  quotations  on  genuine  Grimm  and 
Other  hardy  Alfalfas. 

CO-OP.  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  Inc.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — May  3,  Lieuts.  Oakley 
Kelly  and  John  A.  Maeready  reached  San 
Diego.  Cal.,  after  a  non-stop  flight  from 
New  York  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  ap¬ 
proximate  distance  was  2,(500  miles,  and 
the  official  time  20  hours,  50  minutes, 
.‘>8  2/5  seconds. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  Queens  County. 
N.  Y.,  announced  May  3  that  since  the 
first  of  this  year  248  persons  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  had  been  bitten  by  dogs,  and  that  an 
effort  will  he  made  to  clear  the  county  of 
all  stray  animals.  Together  with  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals'the  board  of  health  will  begin  a 
campaign  against  owners  of  dogs  who 
allow  their  pets  out  without  muzzles  and 
licenses.  Every  owner  of  such  an  animal 
will  be  arraigned  in  the  local  courts, 
officials  say  that  never  before  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  period  had  so  many  persons  been 
bitten. 

Alexander  Howat,  deposed  president  of 
the  Kansas  District  United  Mine  "Work¬ 
ers  of  America,  has  been  denied  admit¬ 
tance  to  Canada.  Ilovvat  was  detained 
at  the  border  on  his  way  to  address  the 
miners  at  (11a ce  Bay,  <>n  the  ground  that 
he  might  become  a  public  charge.  Howat 
now  is  in  Maine. 

The  New  York  Legislature  May  4 
wiped  the  Mullan-Gage  State  enforce¬ 
ment  liquor  law  off  the  statute  books. 
The  Assembly  passed  the  repeal  Dill  by  a 
vote  of  7(5  to  71.  and  the  Senate  con¬ 
curred  by  voting  28  to  23.  After  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  proceedings  that 
ever  characterized  the  repeal  of  a  State 
law  the  measure  which  lent  New  ^  ork 
support  to  enforcement  of  the  Volstead 
act  was  carried  through  amid  the  greatest 
excitement  the  Capitol  has  seen  this 
%  car.  New  York  State  is  loft  without  any 
liquor  enforcement  law.  The  Federal  law 
still  is  binding  on  the  State,  but  Federal 
officers  are  specifically  instructed  by  the 
law  to  carry  out  its  terms.  The  result 
is  that  the  State  police  will  no  longer 
operate  under  the  mandate  of  State  law 
to  stop  bootlegging  at  the  border  and 
liquor  running  along  the  highways  in  the 
north  country. 


fensive  will  be  waged  against  the  moth 
which  is  destroying  the  forests  of  New 
England.  The  balloon,  which  is  equipped 
with  two  motors  of  75  horsepower,  will 
be  navigated  by  an  army  crew  and  will 
be  based  at  Concord  for  extensive  opera¬ 
tions  over  the  rapidly  disappearing  for¬ 
ests. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  hold  a’  Farmers’  Day,  Thursday, 
June  14.  A  live  stock  show  and  parade 
will  be  held  the  preceding  evening,  and  a 
sale  of  purebred  calves  will  be  held 
Thursday  afternoon. 

Meetings  are  being  held  in  the  tobacco 
growing  sections  of  Wisconsin  to  combat 
the  attacks  on  the  Northern  Wisconsin 
Co-operative  Tobacco  Pool. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Regulations  being 
-  drafted  by  the  Treasury  Department  for 
-■enforcement  of  the  prohibition  act  under 
the  Supreme  Court*  decision  will  "provide 
for  invoking  all  penalties  of 'the  ’act 
against. foreign  ships  bringing  any  liquor 
supplies  info  this  y-oiinfry  except  medic¬ 
inal  whisky  or  wine.  /  Enforcement  offi¬ 
cials  will  be  warned,  however,  not  to  at¬ 
tempt  seizure  of  steamships  or  other 
craft  unless  violation  of  the  law.  is  flag¬ 
rant  and  circumstances  warrant  such  pro¬ 
cedure.  Otherwise  illicit- -supplies  are  to 
be  seized  and  guilty ’persons  taken  before 
United  Stales  courts.* 

Arguments  were  completed  before  the 
Supreme  Court  May  4  in  the  two  test 
cases  challenging  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Sheppafd-Towner  ’  Maternity  act. 
Counsel  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
argued  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  ap¬ 
propriate  funds  to  the  States  under  con¬ 
ditions  requiring  surrender  of  part  of  the 
State’s  police  power. 

Approval  of  plans  for  permanent  log¬ 
ging  operations  on  45,000  acres  in  the 
<  Ovens  River-Mono  Lake  working  circle 
of  the  National  Forest  was  announced 
May  4.  by  the  Forest  Service,  which  said 
the  area  contained  a  stand  of  timber  esti¬ 
mated  at  560,000,000  board  feet,  mostly 
Jeffrey  and  Lodgepole  pine  and  fir.  It  is 
planned  to  cut  the  forest  over  twice  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  140  years,  a  sustained  annual 
yield  during  the  first  70  years  of  7,000,- 
000  board  feet  having  been  forecast. 

The  United  States  will  be  defendant  in 
a  suit  involving  $750,000,000.  which  was 


filed  in  the  Court  of  Claims  May  7  on  be¬ 
half  of  several  Indian  tribes.  This  suit 
is  the  largest  ever  brought  against  the 
government.  The  petition,  which  is 
brought  under  an  act  of  Congress  passed 
in  1020.  enables  the  Sioux  Indians  of 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Nebraska 
and  Montana  to  put  before  the  Court,  of 
Claims  40  separate  items  to  the  total  of 
$210,635,104.  but.  calculating  interest  de¬ 
manded,  this  sum  will  be  increased  to 
$750,000,000.  Suit  is  brought  under 
treaties  between  the  Sioux  Indians  and 
the  United  States  going  as  far  back  as 
1825.  Their  principal  claim  is  for  lands 
taken  by  the  United  States  in  the  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota. 

All  vessels  entering  American  ports 
must-  declare  with  customs  officers  all  in¬ 
toxicating  beverages  carried  on  board. 
The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  decision  May  7 
directly  affecting  the  ship  liquor  situation, 
held  that  masters  of  arriving  vessels  must 
show  bn  their  manifests  all  articles  on 
hoard,  including  articles  the  importation 
of  which  is  prohibited.  The  decision  was 
handed  down  in  fan  opium  case  from 
Washington  State.  The  master  of  a  vessel 
was.  held  for  failure  to  declare  smoking 
opium.  MBs  defense  was  that  it  was  not 
for  importation  and  that  articles  denied 
importation  need  not  be  declared. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

May  15-16 — American  Guernsey  Catfle 
Club,  New  York  City. 

June  13-14 — Farmers’  Day,  live  stock 
show  and  parade,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  College,  Pa. 

July  30— Aug.  3— Farmers’  Week,  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn.- 

Oct.  6-13 — National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  27-1  >ce.  1 — Poultry  Show,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  (’.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Hit’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13  -  15  —  North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show, 
West  wood,  N.  J. 

Jau.  23-27.  1924 — Poultry  Show,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden.  New  York  City.  Sec¬ 
retary.  1).  Lincoln  Orr,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Catch  Carp 

There  are  plenty  of  carp  in  our  river, 
but  I  am  unable  to  catch  any  of  them.  I 
hope  you  can  supply  the  information.  If 
you  fail  in  this  it  will  be  the  first  time. 

West  Virginia.  B.  T. 

In  this,  as  in  all  cases  where  the  com¬ 
mon  names  of  fishes  are  concerned,  we 
must  first  know  what  fish  is  meant.  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  catching  the  big  minnow 
know  as  German  carp  would  be  of  no 
value  in  trying  to  catch  the  sucker  called 
river  carp.  The  river  carp  is  thinner 
than  the  German  carp,  the  front  of  the 
big  fin  on  the  back  is  usually  more  or  less 
drawn  out  like  a  streamer,  it  is  usually 
very  silvery,  in  color,  and  it  lias  no  bar¬ 
bels  (whiskers)  around  the  mouth.  The 
German  carp  is  thicker  in  the  body,  there 
is  a  strong  bony  spine  in  the  front  edge 
of  the  fin  on  the  back,  the  color  is  usu¬ 
ally  more  or  less  golden  or  greenish,  and 
there  are  two  barbels  at  each  corner  of 
the  month. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  catch  the 
river  carp  except  in  nets.  Once  in  a 
while  it  will  bite  on  a  worm  or  similar 
bai't. 

The  German  carp  will  bite  rather  free¬ 
ly  on  many  kinds  of  bait  and,  once 
hooked,  it  usually  puts  up  quite  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  being  brought  to  shore.  Al¬ 
though  it  takes  many  baits,  it  is  as  wary 
as  a  brook  trout,  and  will  not  take  any¬ 
thing  that  looks  suspicious.  It  will  not 
usually  bite  if  the  fisherman  is  in  sight 
or  if  the  line  comes  directly  to  the  hook 
without  a  transparent  “loader.” 

The  commonly  accepted  bait  for  carp 
is  dough.  This  is  usually  made  up  with 
some  cotton  mixed  in  and  then  cooked  in 
small  balls  until  it  will  hold  together  on 
the  hook.  Potatoes  partly  cooked  are 
often  used  as  bait.  Corn  which  has  been 
soaked  until  soft  is  sometimes  used. 
Beans  which  have  been  partly  cooked  are 
a  favorite  with  some  fishermen.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  carp  is  caught  on  a  worm.  In 
some  places,  especially  where  river  clams 
arc  fished  for  and  the  meats  thrown  away, 
these  meats  are  good  carp  bait.  „  Carp 
will  take  many  baits,  but  the  most  im¬ 
portant  point  in  fishing  for  them  is  to 
avoid  any  suspicious  sound  or  appear¬ 
ance.  A.  C.  W. 


Five  bandits  in  an  automobile  robbed 
two  banks  in  Buckner,  Mo.,  simultaneous¬ 
ly  May  4  and  escaped  with  $6,000  in 
.•'ash  and  $25,000  in  registered  Liberty 
bonds. 

Benjamin  Kiuchen,  one  of  Louisiana  s 
“strawberry  kings,”  was  arrested  May  4 
by  Federal  authorities  on  a  charge  ot 
peonage.  He  is  accused  of  bolding  a 
negress  and  her  two  daughters  “in  a  state 
of  involuntary  servitude.” 

Hampered  by  huge  heaps  of  wreckage 


at  the  Southwestern  mine 


of  the  Rocky 

Mountain  Fuel  Company,  near  Aguilar, 
Col.,  rescue  men  May  6  struggled  to 
reach  seven  men  still  entombed  by  au  ex¬ 
plosion.  Three  bodies  were  receovered, 
bringing  the  total  dead  and  missing  to  10. 
Three  miners  escaped  alive. 

Fire  May  6  destroyed  the  plant  of  the 
Wald  wick  Coal  and  Lumber  Company, 
Wkildwick,  N.  J.,  with  a  loss  estimated 
at  $150,000.  Two  nearby  residences  also 
were  destroyed. 

Police  reserves,-  pulmotors,  six  ambu¬ 
lances  and  nearly  a  battalion  of  New 
York  City  firemen  were  burned  to  the 
08th  Street  station  of  the  Lexington  Ave¬ 
nue  subway  at  the  peak  of  the  rush  hour 
May  7  while  1.500  passengers  in  a  tightly 
closed  northbound  Kingsbridge  Road  ex¬ 
press  battled  together  in  the  semi -dark¬ 
ness  40  ft.  below  the  surface  where  the 
acrid  fumes  of  burning  insulation  were 
scorching  their  lungs.  As  a  result  of  the 
panic  10  persons  overcome  by  the  fumes 
or  cut  and  bruised  by  the  melee  and  fly¬ 
ing  glass  were  sent  to  a  hospital,  and  30 
or  more  were  given  first  aid  at  emergency 
stations  set  up  along  the  route,  afterward 
to  b'o  hurried  to  their  homes.  _  None  of 
the  injured  were  expected  to  die. 

Sweeping  down  the  far  North,  an  Alas¬ 
kan  storm  of  unusual  intensity  for  the 
season  gripped  the  Central  States  May  S. 
Illinois,  Kansas  and  Iowa  had  snow  and 
sleet,  while  real  snowstorms  were  report¬ 
ed  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota.  Ash¬ 
land,  Wis.,  reported  navigation  on  Lake 
Superior  made  difficult  by  a  baby  blizzard 
there.  Word  came  of  snow  and  sleet  at 
Owensboro.  Ivy.,  and  as  far  to  the  west 
as  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  To  complete  the 
record  of  the  country’s  climate,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino,  Cal.,  complained  that  all  heat 
records  for  May  had  been  broken  there 
with  a  temperature  of  101  degrees.  Phoe¬ 
nix.  Ariz..  had  its  hottest  May  7  for  2S 
years— 1 00  degrees. 

Njnc  convicts  serving  at  (lie  convict 
camp  of  State  Senator  T.  J.  Knabb  in 
Baker  County.  Fla.,  met.  tlieir  deaths  last 
year,  six  dying  since,  last  September,  the 
join)  "legislative  committee  investigating 
convict  camp  brutalities  was  told  May  8 
bv  Mrs.  Thelma  Franklin,  a  social  worker 
of  Glen  St.  Mary,  in  Baker  County.  Mrs. 
Franklin  went  down  a  list  and  told  of  the 
deaths,  calling  each  victim  by  name,  and 
’•elated  how  the  men  were  buried.  She 
assorted  that  two  colored  women,  who 
were' to  have  appeared  as  witnesses,  had 
been  shot  and  killed  within  a  week. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — War  on  the 
gypsy  moth  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  be  carried  on  through  the . 
medium  of  a  motor  balloon.  The  M-B.  a 
new  balloon  designed  by  the  War  De- 
lart.ment., , has  .been  turned  over  to. .the 
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>epa rfmenr  or  Agriculture. 


Fortifying  Faith. 

with  Facts 


In  their  partiality  for  Firestone  Gum-Dipped 
Cords,  the  majority  of  farmers  in  America  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  knowledge  that  this  name  has 
meant  Most  Miles  per  Dollar  for  over  twenty 
years.  They  have  the  facts  to  justify  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  these  tires. 

For  uncertain  weather  and  for  all  conditions  of 
roads,  the  farmer  wants  a  safe,  sure  hold.  This 
he  has  in  the  powerful  gripping  angles  of  the 
Firestone  tread;  it  presents  the  right  angle  of  re¬ 
sistance  against  swerve.  And  the  toughness  of 
the  rubber  makes  this  tread  slower  to  wear — re¬ 
taining  its  non-skid  effectiveness  for  thousands 
of  miles. 

In  the  past  six  months  the  demand  for  Firestone 
Gum-Dipped  Cords  has  increased  194%  over  the 
same  period  one  year  ago — proof  that  the  public 
has  found  genuine  economy  and  satisfaction  in 
these  reliable  tires. 


Gum-Dipped  Cords 
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Powder-post  Beette  in  Oak  Woodwork 

Can  you  give  a  remedy  for  the  insect, 
presumably  a  worm,  that  burrows  into 
hardwood,  oak.  furniture  or  casings?  A 
house  was  finished  with  two  such  insects 
in  a  certain  section.  They  have  bored 
through  the  varnish,  and  the  dust  from 
their  burrows  falls  on  the  floor.  As  they 
do  not  work  in  a  straight  line  they  can¬ 
not  be  taken  out  by  a  book  or  sharp  in¬ 
strument.  We  would  like  some  remedy 
that  does  not  injure  the  appearance  of  the 
"wood.  M.  B. 

Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

The  grubs  of  these  beetles  work  in  oak, 
ash  and  hickory  especially,  and  sometimes 
reduce  the  wood  almost  to  sawdust.  I 
have  before  me  a  piece  of  ash  board  from 
the  wainscotting  of  a  room  which  is  full 
of  the  small  shot-like  holes  of  the  beetles 
and  is  riddled  with  the  burrows  of  the 
small  white  grubs.  When  these  small 
beetles*  get  into  the  finished  woodwork  of 
a  room  there  is  no  practicable  method  of 
stopping  their  work  except  by  removing 
the  infested  wood  and  replacing  it  with 
new. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  these 
beetles  work  only  in  sap  wood  and  not 
in  heart  wood.  Therefore,  when  the  in¬ 
fested  piece  of  board  is  removed,  it  should 
be  replaced  by  one  composed  of  heart 
wood  only.  G.  w.  n. 


Evergreens  from  Seed 

How  are  those  little  ornamental  bushes, 
and  pine  and  spruce  trees  raised? 

•Hempstead,  N.  Y.  E.  v. 

Pines  and  spruces  may  be  grown  from 
seed,  requiring  mellow,  well-prepared  soil, 
preferably  a  sandy  loam  enriched  with 
well-rotted  manure.  Cow  manure  is  con¬ 
sidered  preferable  to  horse  manure.  The 
covering  of  the  seed  varies  according  to 
its  size,  the  large  pine  seeds  requiring 
about  x/i-in.  Sow  the  second  or  third 
week  in  May,  when  the  weather  is  settled. 
Rows  should  be  6  in.  apart,  and  the  space 
between  the  rows  should  be  mulched  with 
pine  needles  or  sphagnum  moss,  to  con¬ 
serve  moisture  and  keep  down  weeds. 
The  seedlings  are  very  susceptible  to  sun 
and  drying  winds,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
shade  them  with  a  lath  screen  the  first 
Summer.  In  the  Winter  they  should  be 
protected  with  a  mulch  of  clean  meadow 
hay  or  evergreen. 

For  growing  small  quantities  of  ever¬ 
greens  the  following  plan  is  very  desir¬ 
able  :  Sow  the  seed  soon  after  gathering 
in  well-drained  boxes,  pile  four  or  five 
deep  in  a  sheltered  place,  cover  with 
boards,  and  when  severe  Winter  weather 
begins,  cover  with  lenves  or  hay.  About 
the  middle  of  April  stand  the  boxes 
on  the  ground  where  they  will  get 
the  early  morning  sun,  keep  the  boxes 
well  weeded  and  -watered,  and  shade  with 
lath  screen  or  thin  cotton.  The  shading 
should  be  removed  in  the  late  afternoon, 
as  free  circulation  of  air  is  necessary 
when  the  sun  is  gone,  to  avoid  damping 
off.  Winter  the  seedlings  in  the  boxes, 
well  covered  up,  and  transplant  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring. 

Ornamental  shrubs  are  propagated  by 
seeds,  by  layers,  by  cuttings  of  green  or 
ripe  wood,  and  by  suckers,  the  procedure 
varing  with  different  classes.  Layering  is 
the  simplest  method  for  the  amateur,  and 
is  successful  with  a  great  variety  of  such 
plants. 


Pruning  Climbing  Rose;  Onion  Blight 

1.  IIow  shall  I  prune  my  climbing  rose? 
It  is  on  a  trellis  or  arbor.  It  put  out 
several  new  shoots  or  canes  in  1922  from 
root.  Should  the  older  parts  be  pruned 
away  to  make  room  for  the  new  wood? 
2.  Our  onion  crop  fails  each  year.  About 
the  time  the  plants  (from  sets)  are  about 
10  in.  high  and  as  the  bulb  starts  form¬ 
ing,  a  sort  of  blight  attacks  them.  The 
leaves  whiten  from  the  tips  and  die 
downward.  When  new  sets  are  secured 
the  result  is  the  same.  When  planted  in 
the  field  the  result  is  the  same  as  when 
planted  in  the  garden.  Will  you  advise 
treatment?  .  E.  M.  L. 

Ebensburg,  Pa. 

1.  Cut  out  any  dead  wood  from  the 
climbing  roses,  also  the  weak  interfering 
shoots.  The  new  canes  which  have  grown 
from  the  base  during  the  previous  sea¬ 
son  should  not  be  touched.  About  the 
last  of  July  or  first  of  August,  when  the 
blooming  season  is  over,  it  is  well  to  cut 
out  some  of  the  oldest  canes ;  this  gives 
new  wood  a  better  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop,  and  it  becomes  the  flowering  wood 
of  the  following  season. 

2.  The  onion  trouble  described  is  blight, 
which  is  common  and  destructive.  It  is 
likely  to  appear  in  warm,  damp  weather, 
and  is  most  destructive  in  wet  lands.  A 
spray  of  Bordeaux,  5-5-50,  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  noticed. 
New  growth  should  be  protected  by  fur¬ 
ther  spraying.  Where  the  disease  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  previous  seasons,  it  is  well  to 
spray  before  the  disease  appears,  and 
continue  spraying  throughout  the  season, 
using  a  fine  spray  with  high  pressure  to 
make  the  mixture  stick.  Crop  rotation, 
and  the  raking  up  and  burning  of  the 
dead  tops,  will  assist  in  control  of  the 
disease. 


The  powerful  hold  of  the  Hupmobile 
upon  the  American  public  is  not  due 
to  any  one  or  two  outstanding  features. 

The  Hupmobile  is  unique  today  in  that 
it  combines  within  itself,  in  balanced 
measure,  all  the  advantages  which  are 
worth  while  in  a  motor  car,  and  which 
every  motor  car  buyer  always  hopes  to 
get  when  he  buys. 

in  the  Hupmobile  you  obtain,  in  major 


degree,  dashing  appearance,  brilliant 
performance,  power,  strength  and  stur¬ 
diness,  extreme  endurance,  very  low 
operating  cost  and  long  life. 

The  Hupmobile  is  uncommon,  further¬ 
more,  because  it  can  be  purchased  at 
a  comparatively  low  price,  and  re-sold 
again — when  the  time  for  a  new  Hup¬ 
mobile  finally  does  arrive — at  a  com¬ 
paratively  high  price. 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Hupmobile 


“On  15  acres  of  corn,  I  lost  but  3 

or  4  hills” - write*  A.  B.  Wilmot 

Thotf*rt’.  Vt’  And  il  cost  Mr-  Wilmot  only  about  $3.00  to  save  from 
i-4  to  1-3  of  his  entire  crop.  Previously,  the  crows  and  other  pests  had  fairly 
picnicked  on  his  corn-fields.  Hill  after  hill  was  entirely  pulled  up.  Hill  after 
hill  he  had  to  replant,  every  season.  This  cost  him  not  only  money,  but  it 
cost  him  a  lot  of  his  valuable  time  right  at  planting-  time.  Then  someone  told 
mm  ot  a  way  to  coat  his  seed  corn  with  a  mixture  that  neither  crows  nor  any 
other  pests  would  touch,  after  they  once  had  a  taste  of  it.  This  corn-saver  was 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

Mr.  Wilmot  sent  for  some.  He  mixed  it  with  his  seed  corn.  He  did  not  have 
Tf  °r  dlT’  But  planted  it  at  once.  And  it  did  not  clog  the  planter, 

it  am  not  injure  the  seed  corn.  It  was  not  poisonous,  so  it  would  not  kill 
b‘rds,  °if-  animals-  But  dld  keep  every  crow,  mole,  squirrel  or  other  pest 
off  of  his  corn-field,  after  they  got  the  first  whiff  of  it.  Now  there  are  no 
more  scare-crows  m  Mr.  Wilmot’s  field.  There’s  no  more  worry  over  not 
®ett'ng.a  fuI1  cJop;  so  far  as  pests  are  concerned.  And  Mr.  Wilmot  is  only  one 
of  hundreds  who  have  written  us  that  they  would  never  plant  a  hill  of  corn 
again  without  coating  their  seed  corn  with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  Large 
can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.60.  Half  size  can,  $13)0. 
f  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock,  order  direct  Ad¬ 
dress,  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500H,  New  Britain,  Conn.  "  Ad 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’//  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printeo 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your- 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  aift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St..  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mall  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 

Name  . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D... . 

Postoffice  . . . . . . . 

State  . . 
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Oakland 


and  Known 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves 
on  farm  matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions 
or  suggestions.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what 
is  printed  here.  You  might  call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


A  Discussion  of  the  Farm  Situation 

Having  read  with  interest  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  II.  R.  Perry,  Burton  Coon  and 
Mrs.  Wjllcox,  under  the  head  of  “Three 
Ideas  of  Farming,”  on  pages  505-500,  1 
would  like  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  subject  that  suggest  themselves  to  me, 
a  lifetime  farmer. 

I  believe  Mrs.  Willcox  clearly  and  con¬ 
cisely  states  the  condition  of  the  average 
farmer,  and  I  also^  believe  the  average 
farmer  is  as  efficient  as  any  other  class 
of  people  if  from  none  other  than  the  rea¬ 
son  that  he  is.  working  for  himself,  and 
that  it  is  natural  to  be  more  interested 
•  in  one’s  own  business  than  another’s.  I 
also  think  it  no  more  fair  to  judge,  the 
average  by  the  now  and  then  more  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer  than  it  would  be  to  judge 
the  average  city’s  citizen  by  the  million.- 
!  aires  it  produces.  Being  of  an  optimistic 
nature,  I  have  been  guilty  time  and  again 
as  charged  in  Mrs.  Willcox’s  first  para¬ 
graph.  My  enthusiasm  being  formed  some¬ 
what  by  the  articles  that  usually  appear 
in  the  late  Winter  and  early  Spring  in 
some  farm  and  other  papers,  telling  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  bright  prospects  for 
the  season  just  ahead,  calculated,  as  I 
now  believe,  to  encourage  a  generous 
production,  to  find  my  hopes  blasted  oft 
times  in  the  Fall  by  low  prices,  occasion¬ 
ally  by  short  crops  and  the  lean  years 
eating  up  the  fat  ones. 

I  think  1  have  had  average  success  as 
a  farmer,  and  while  not  in  the  bankrupt 
claws,  I  feel  that  my  efforts  have  received 
nowhere  near  the  reward  they  would 
have  in  some  other  lines  of  business,  com¬ 
mon  labor  included.  I  am  engaged  mainly 
in  dairying,  and  our  days  run  from  4  a.m. 
to  7,  8  and  sometimes  9  p.m.  In  figuring 
as  we  are  allowed  to  in  computing  our 
income  tax.  I  find  for  the  year  1922,  after 
allowing  four  iter  cent  for  money  invested, 
that  I  have  a  return  for  my  personal 
labor  of  15  cents  per  hour,  based  on  a 
1.3-hour  day,  allowing  five  hours  for 
.  Sunday  chores,  about  half  the  pay  a  com- 
>  mon  laborer  got.  I  was  charged  for  work 
-  done  at  the  shop  at  the  rate  of  .$1  per 
hour,  taking  nearly  seven  of  my  hours  to 
pay  for  one  of  theirs.  In  1921  I  received 
no*  labor  return  and  three  per  cent  on  in¬ 
vestment.  I  do  not  see  where  we  are 
going  to  benefit  by  the  recent  short-term 
loan  law.  He  that  could  get  credit  there¬ 
by  could  get  it  before,  so  does  not  need 
i  it,  and  my  experience  is  that  it  is  haz¬ 
ardous  to  depend  on  credit  to  finance 
farm  operations,  though  at  times,  through 
’  misfortune  or  other  stress,  one  Tias  to 
i  borrow. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  cannot  see 
the  justice  of.  and  that  is  in  the  proposal 
!  to  subsidize  the  shipping  interests  so  that 
they  can  meet  foreign  competition,  while 
the  best  they  can  do  for  the  farmer  is  to 
give  him  a  loan  and  get  him  in  shape  for 
another  squeeze  when  the  time  comes 
right.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
favoring  a  subsidy  for  farmers  any  more 
than  for  shipping,  but  the  proposal  to 
give  outright  to  one  and  only  loan  to  the 
■  other  seems  manifestly  unjust  to  say  the 
least,  but  that  seems  to  be  about  the 
kind  of  a  deal  we  usually  get. 

As  I  understand  the  matter,  we  are 
up  against  something  off  the  same  sort 
of  competition  the  shipping  interests  are. 
If  I  am  rightly  informed  we  have  to  find 
an  outside  market  for  approximately  one- 
third  of  our  farm  produce  in  competition 
in  the  foreign  markets  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  As  President  Taft  stated  when 
he  was  advocating  his  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Canada  a  number  of  years  ago,  “It 
would  not  hurt  the  American  farmer, 
as  his  prices  were  made  in  Liverpool,  and 
that  he  got  the  Liverpool  price  less  the 
freight  and  commission,”  observation  of 
which  will.  I  think,  prove  it  generally 
true.  'When  the  foreign  demand  is  good 
we  may  expect  good  prices,  and  when  it 
is  poor  we  may  expect  Iqw  prices,  short 
crops  and  industrial  prosperity  in  this 
country  having  but  a  limited  effect  alone. 

Organization  is  popularly  heralded  as 
the  cure-all  for  the  present-day  ills  of 
the  farmer,  but  its  benefits  are  limited 
and  largely  nullified  by  the  fact  that  the 
price  received  for  the  surplus  we  are 
obliged  to  export  largely  makes  the  price 
for  all. 

We  are  encouraged  to  look  hopefully 
to  the  time  when  home  consumption  will 
absorb  our  surplus,  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  long  way  off,  as  our  possibilities  for 
increased  production  are  very  great  it 
given  any  reasonable  reward.  But  if 
the  time  should  come  when  consumption 
equals  or  exceeds  our  production,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  will  have  to  meet  the  competition 
of  the  world  in  our  home  markets.  We 
have  now.  it  is  true,  a  supposedly  protec¬ 
tive  tariff  on  farm  products,  which,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  now  on  an 
export  basis,  can  be  of  little  benefit  to  us. 
When  the  time  conies,  if  it  does,  when  we 
can  benefit  by  a  protective  tariff  on  farm 
products,  I  believe  its  benefits  will  be 
denied  us,  as  the  consuming  public  in  its 
demand  for  cheap  food  will  insist  on  free 
trade  in  farming  products  as  a  business 
proposition,  and  as  there  is  no  sentiment 
in  business  and  also  as  we  are  outnum¬ 
bered  two  to  one,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
submit. 

For  the  last  half  century  or  more  the 


farmers  have  been  urged  to  support  an 
economic  policy  that  would  build  up  the 
infant  industries  of  the  country,  and  in 
so  doing  provide  a  home  market  for  their 
products,  which  has  resulted  up  to  this 
time  in  their  prices  being  foreign  made, 
and  giving  the  infant  the  advantage  of 
homemade  prices,  which  advantage  said 
infant  seems  to  have  utilized  to  the  ut¬ 
most. 

The  only  remedy  I  can  see  lies  in  the 
adoption  of  an  economic  policy  which  will 
give  us  foreign-made  prices  on  what  w*e 
buy  as  well  as  on  what  we  sell ;  but  as 
that  would  not  be  acceptable  to  our  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  industrial  world,  it  is 
useless  to  look  for  any  relief  therefrom, 
so  we  shall  have  to  continue  to  make 
money  by  selling  for  a  less  price  than 
we  can  buy  at. 

The  continued  drift  cityward  is  viewed 
with  apprehension  by  many,  but  the  city 
seems  to  find  places  for  all  comers  by 
shortening  the  working  day  and  limiting 
the  individual  output,  and  as  there  is  a 
large  portion  of  the  world  awaiting  agri¬ 
cultural  development,  notably  South 
America,  Africa  and  other  portions  in 
varying  areas,  we  would  not  starve  if  all 
the  United  States  farmers  should  move 
cityward,  and  as  ocean  freight  rates  are 
comparatively  low,  the  ends  of  the  earth 
are  as  near  our  large  markets  in  that  re¬ 
spect  as  we  that  live  a  few  hundred  miles 
inland. 

Mr.  Coon  evidently  would  have  us  dis¬ 
card  money  considerations  and  take  our 
pay  in  contentment,  etc.,  but  it  will  not 
pay  taxes,  neither  is  it  legal  tender  at 
the  bank,  nor  in  the  purchase  of  the  neces¬ 
saries  uf  life,  lie  cites  the  contentment 
of  the  European  peasant  and  the  patient 
Asiatic  as  an  example  for  us,  but  fails 
to  say  that  their  contentment  is  the  result 
of  their  ignorance.  Keep  the  American 
farmer  in  the  same  ignorance  and  he 
would  undoubtedly  be  as  contented  as 


they.  The  various  educational  move¬ 
ments  of  the  last  decade  or  more,  agri¬ 
cultural  schools,  etc.,  have  tended  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  farmer,  and  have  gotten  him 
in  a  state  of  mind  where  he  wants  as  good 
as  the  other  fellow  has,  instead  of  its 
teaching  him  to  grow  two  blades  of  grass 
to  sell  for  the  price  of  one,  as  was  thought 
would  result,  as  one  would  think  by  the 
trend  of  their  teaching. 

I  largely  agree  with  Mr.  Burton  on 
the  question  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  as  I 
do  not  think  the  benefits  commensurate 
with  Ihe  cost,  and  but  for  their  occa¬ 
sional  bulletins  and  newspaper  accounts 
of  their  meetings,  would  hardly  know 
there  was  such  a  thing. 

Mrs.  Willcox  deplores  the  fact  that 
farmers  will  not  more  fully  co-operate 
but  I  believe  they  are  doing  as  well  along 
that  line  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 
We  do  not  expect  them  all  to  be  of  the 
same  political  faith,  nor  religiously ; 
neither  should  we  expect  them  to  be  more 
fully  agreed  on  the  subject  of  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Just  plain  human  nature  I  take. 
And,  again,  I  think  many  are  expecting 
more  of  co-operation  that  in  the  nature 
of  things  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  and 
to  place  blame  where  it  does  not  right¬ 
fully  belong.  I  saw  by  your  editorial  you 
classed  Mrs.  Willcox  with  the  disgruntled 
ones.  Now  if  the  other  class  is  composed 
of  peasants  and  Asiatics,  put  me  in  the 
disgruntled  class,  too. 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  I  shall  have  to 
agree  with  her  that  the  prospect  for  farm¬ 
ing  is  not  bright,  and  that  we  have  no 
reason  to  expect  anything  different  from 
what  past  years  have  averaged,  and  that 
farmers  as  a  class  will  always  have  to 
trail  along  behind  the  cities,  the  same  as 
they  have  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

New  York.  fred  a.  Cummings. 


Competition  from  “Agriculturists” 

I  do  not  farm  my  farm,  but  use  it  sim¬ 
ply  as  a  Summer  home.  There  are  often 
in  your  paper  letters  from  city  men  who 
have  bought  farms  and  are  using  them  as 
playthings,  or  farming  for  their  health. 
Now  and  then  one  of  these  men  has  a 
boastful  letter  published.  I  wonder  if 
they  realize  what  they  are  doing  by  en¬ 
tering  into  unnecessary  competition  with 
farmers  who  must  make  their  farms  pay 


or  go  broke?  Is  it  right  for  men  to  spend 
$5  to  raise  a  bushel  of  apples,  and  50 
cents  to  produce  a  gallon  of  milk,  while 
they  play  at  farming  for  health  and 
amusement,  and  sell  their  product  in  com¬ 
petition  with  that  of  real  farmers?  I 
know  of  a  rich  woman  owning  a  farm 
who  goes  extensively  and  expensively 
into  strawberries,  and  so  floods  the  local 
markets  that  it  is  hard  for  others  near 
her  to  do  much  at  a  profit  in  that  line.  I 
wonder  if  she  realizes  that  she  is  hurting 
people  who,  in  competition  with  her,  are 
quite  helpless?  o. 

We  have  much  of  this  comment  from 
readers.  Many  practical  farmers  seem 
to  feel  that  the  expensive  crops  which 
these  gentlemen  agriculturists  raise  make 
a  form  of  unfair  competition  for  those 
who  must  depend  on  what  they  grow  for 
a  living.  And  yet,  the  agriculturist  will 
say  that  this  is  a  free  country,  and  that 
everyone  should  have  a  right  to  work  as 
he  likes.  But  is  that  entirely  true?  The 
labor  unions  work  to  keep  down  compe¬ 
tition  in  labor,  and  what  a  howl  there 
would  be  if  country  people  moved  to  town 
and  made  an  effort  to  compete  in  all  kinds 
of  trade.  They  might  probably  hurt  their 
own  business,  but  they  would  also  bring 
many  a  retail  trade  close  to  ruin. 


Foreclosure  of  Mortgage 

1.  If  the  holder  of  a  mortgage  desires 
to  foreclose,  how  soon  after  the  mort¬ 
gage  is  due  can  the  owner  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  be  compelled  to  vacate  the  premises? 
2.  Wlho  owns  the  crops,  such  as  hay, 
corn  and  fruit,  which  is  harvested  some 
time  after  the  mortgage  falls  due?  3.  If 
the  property  is  sold  and  brings  less  than 
the  amount  of  mortgage,  can  the  personal 
property  of  the  mortgagor  be  sold  also 
to  satisfy  the  mortgage?  P.  R. 

1.  It  depends  somewhat  on  the  length 
i  of  time  required  to  foreclose  the  mort- 
1  gage.  If  all  the  parties  are  easily  served 

the  mortgage  can  be  foreclosed  in  less 
time  than  if  the  parties  are  scattered. 

2.  The  ci’ops  which  are  on  the  premises 
at  the  time  of  sale  belong  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

3.  An  action  may  be  brought  on  the 

bond  for  a  deficiency.  This  would  hold 
any  non-exempt  personal  property  which 
the  mortgagor  might  have.  N.  T. 


Mileage! 


The  Touring  Car 

$995 

f.  o.  b.  Pontiac 


Before  you  buy  a  car ,  consider  what  Oakland  gives  in 
addition  to  six  cylinders — an  engine  with  a  15,000 
mile  written  guarantee;  and  a  definite  "Mileage-Basis 
Plan”  which  proves  the  real  quality  of  the  Oakland  Six 

Main  Bearings  -  40,000  miles 

or  more  without  attention 

Valves  -  >  -  15,000  miles 

or  more  without  need  of  grinding 

Connecting  Rods  -  -  -  40,000  miles 

or  more  without  attention 

Cylinders,  Pistons  -  -  15,000  miles 

Special  performance  guarantee 

Gas  Mileage  *  -  -  -  20  to  25  miles 

Tires  -  15,000  to  25,000  miles 

Transmission,  Axles,  etc,,  Life  of  the  Car 

See  the  car — get  detailed  facts  at  your  dealer’s 
OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  PONTIAC,  MlCH. 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
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When 
•  f 

inches 
high-  give 

POTATOES 

fop 

lyrox  spraj 

If  there  were  no  bugs  or 
blights,  what  a  crop  you  could 
get!  Best  you  can  do  is  spray 
early  and  frequently  with  Pyrox 
— a  powerful  chemical  blend  of 
poison  and  fungicide.  Pyrox 
kills  bugs;  controls  blight;  re¬ 
pels  flea  beetles  and  leaf-hop¬ 
pers;  invigorates  the  plants  so 
they  produce  a  bigger  crop. 

Pyrox  is  a  smooth,  firm  paste. 
More  poison  than  is  required 
by  Government  standards.  Extra 
high  in  copper  content.  Will 
not  burn  foliage.  Sprays  through 
finest  nozzles.  Used  successfully 
for  24  years  for  truck,  HOME 
GARDENS,  fruits,  fl  owers, 
shrubbery.  If  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  Pyrox,  write  to  us. 

Write  to-day  for  free  PYROX 
BOOK — the  latest  authorita¬ 
tive  data  on  spraying. 


Bowker  Insecticide  Company 
49  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


the  powerful 
triple -duty  spray 


,  SMITH 
I  SPRAYERS 


Just  walk  and  press  the  nozzle 
— no  work — no  trouble. 

“'K  Banner 

COMWIEJJEP  Ain  J PRAYER 

For  spraying  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  trees,  grapes  and 
berries.  For  whitewashing,  spray¬ 
ing,  disinfectant,  fly  oil,  etc.,  for 
washing  auto3  and  windows — It 
does  many  jobs  and  does  every 
job  well. 

Galvanized  steel  or  solid  brass 
tank  holds  four  gallons  —  a  few 
strokes  of  pump  compresses  air 
enough  to  discharge  contents— 
brass  non-clog  nozzle^ — fine  mist 
or  coarse  spray  as  desired. 

Sold  by  hardware, implement 
and  seed  stores— Insist  on  a  genu¬ 
ine  Smi  th  Banner  to  insure  against 
disappointment.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you, write  us  direct. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

70  Main  Street.  Utica.N.Y. 


FOR  BIG  CROPS 

of  POTATOES 


CDDAf 

Cover  foliage  with  fine 
mist  spray,  top  and  bottom,  with  Yellow- 
Jaolctt  (traction)  Sprayer.  Two,  four  or  six  rows. 
Strong  pressure.  Write  to-day  for  catalog  of  OSPRAYMO 
Line  of  Sprayers — tl-year  favorites.  All  sizes  for  all 
uses,  power  rigs  to  hand  pumps. 

Address:  Field  Force  Pump  Co.  Dept  2  Elmira,  N.  V. 


TRIEND'  Traction 


CASOL/NE  POWER  *PPAYCR&  TOO 


POTATO  SPRAYE 

HIGH  PRESSURE 

m  GEARS  BELT- 

CHAINS  1  ll^/SPROG 

^FRIENDMFG.Co..  Gaswrt.  I 

Yovu  fk  wwsfk  OuwYou&ovviTflFfUL 


Den  you  write  advertisers  mention 
<  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
uick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.” 
t  • antee  editorial  page.  :  t 


The  Theory  of  Rain-making 

Not  long  ago  the  Hope  Farm  man  dis¬ 
cussed  the  possibilitievS  of  rain-making, 
and  stated  his  belief  that  some  day  this 
matter  would  be  at  least  partly  solved  by 
the  plan  of  using  a  very  fine  dust  blown 
out  into  clouds  and  fogs.  The  theory 
upon  which  this  opinion  was  based  is 
found  in  a  recent  book  bv  Prof.  W.  L. 
Moore,  who  states  that  the  ordinary  rain¬ 
drop  is  an  accumulation  of  particles  of 
water  gathered  around  a  speck  of  dust. 
Some  recent  experiments  in  blowing  dust 
into  fogs  seem  to  give  considerable  hope 
that  the  plan  might  finally  'be  developed. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  now 
issues  a  statement  from  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  to  the  effect  that  this 
plan  is  not  feasible.  The  Weather  Bu¬ 
reau  says  that  the  presence  or  absence 
of  dust  particles  in  the  atmosphere  does 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  rainfall.  Over  the  ocean,  where 
there  is  the  least  dust,  it  says,  enormous 
quantities  of  rain  fall,  and  that  the  most 
dust  in  the  atmosphere  occurs  over  dry 
and  semi-arid  regions.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  powdered  quicklime  might  be 
employed  in  this  way  to  precipitate 
moisture.  The  Weather  Bureau  says 
that  the  effect  of  the  lime  would  be  to 
dry  the  air.  Unless  exceedingly  fine,  this 
lime  dust  blown  into  the  air  would  ab¬ 
sorb  about  one-third  of  its  weight  of 
moisture,  and  then  fall  to  the  earth, 
leaving  the  air  drier  than  before.  It 
says  that  finely-powdered  marble  would 
be  best  for  carrying  out  this  experiment 
in  rain-making,  because  the  marble  would 
not  rob  the  atmosphere  of  any  of  the 
moisture  present.  On  the  whole,  the 
Weather  Bureau  states  that  these 
schemes  for  developing  rainfall  are  en¬ 
tirely  futile. 

In  spite  of  all  this  wise  pronouncement 
we  still  think  that  something  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  out  of  this  plan.  We  have  lived 
long  enough  to  know  that  most  of  these 
wise  men  disparage  practically  every  new 
idea  in  practical  scientific  advancement 
that  is  not  originated  by  someone  offi¬ 
cially  connected  with  them,  and  we  have 
seen  too  many  of  these  supposed  impos¬ 
sible  things  develop  into  practical  com¬ 
pletion  to  discourage  us  in  the  thought 
that  some  day  rain-making  will  be  pos¬ 
sible. 


Saving  the  Lawn 

An  owner  of  a  rural  home  and  an  auto¬ 
mobile  makes  use  of  the  device  shown  in 
the  picture  to  keep  his  wheels  on  the 
concrete.  Scores  of  drivers  seem  to  be 
unable  always  to  hit  the  Headways,  or 
to  keep  them  on  when  they  do  strike  them. 
Many  auto  owners  make  use  of  two  strips 
of  concrete  for  a  driveway  to  the  shelter- 


A  Flanged  Concrete  Driveway 

house  in  the  rear,  leaving  grass  in  the 
center.  This  man  caused  a  gutter  to  be 
molded  in  the  right-hand  treadway.  It 
is  about  4  in.  deep  and  wide  enough  to  al¬ 
low  the  two  right  wheels  of  his  car  to 
roll  without  friction.  In  this  way  his 
wheels  guide  him  into  his  shelter  without 
running  off  one  side  or  the  other,  thus 
preventing  the  cutting  up  of  an  otherwise 
well-kept  side  yard.  j.  L.  GRAFF. 

Illinois. 


T 


Be  comfortable 
and  save  money 


You  pay  just  as  much  — 
and  sometimes  even  a  trifle 
more — for  an  Exide  Battery 
as  for  an  ordinary  battery. 

But  by  the  time  you  need  to 
replace  an  Exide  you  have 
had  such  long  service  and  so 
few  repairs  that  it  has  proved 
about  the  most  economical 
thing  you  ever  purchased  for  your  car. 


batteries 


As  for  comfort,  an  Exide  does  what  you 
want  it  to  do,  and  it  does  it  when  you 
want  it  done.  You  don’t  worry  about  how 
long  it  is  going  to  take  you  to  get  your 
engine  running  or  whether  there  is  going 
to  be  plenty  of  light  when  you  turn  the 
switch. 

A  battery  to  be  friends  with 
Give  an  Exide  ordinary  care  and  it  will 
give  you  extraordinary  service.  Its  sturdi¬ 
ness  and  its  willing  power  make  possible 
that  solid  comfort  you  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  your  car. 


You  can  check  these  statements  by 
asking  Exide  owners,  and  there  are  mil¬ 
lions  of  them.  Or  you  can  prove  it  to  your¬ 
self  by  driving  to  the  nearest  Exide 
Service  Station. 


The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co. 
Philadelphia 

Service  Stations  Everywhere  Branches  in  Seventeen  Cities 


For  farm  power  and  light 

A  great  majority  of  all  farm 
power  and  light  plants  have 
Exide  Batteries.  Make  sure  that 
yours  is  a  long-life  Exide. 

Look  for  this  sign. 

Wherever  you  see  it 
you  can  get  a  new 
Exide  for  your  car  or 
competent  repair 
work  on  any  make  of 
battery. 


Exide 

8ATTFEUE5 

iERVlC?  STATJOH 


RADIO 


For  your  radio 
set  get  an  Exide 
Radio  Battery 


The  long-life  battery  for  your  car 
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Market  News 


a 


nd  Prices 


Review  of  New  York  Produce  Market 

iSnpplfed  l»y  New  Jorspy  State « Department  of 
Agrioulture.  Bureau-  of  Markets) 

Receipts  of  fruit  and  vegetables  have 
been  quite  heavy,  and  prices  on  several 
commodities  declined  materially  during 
the  week.  Potatoes  especially  were  in 
heavy  receipt,  over  000  carloads  being  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  week  ending  May  5,  about 
ISO  carloads  of  which  were  new  potatoes 
from  Florida.  Receipts  the  week  before 
were  even  heavier,  and  with  commission 
houses  well  stocked  up  and  trading  quiet, 
a  dull  and  weak  market  was  the  natural 
result.  Daily  rceipts  had  fallen  oft  a  lit¬ 
tle  by  the  last;  of  the  week,  but  the  carry¬ 
over  was  large  and  the  market  has  little 
chance  for  improvement  until  present  ac¬ 
cumulations  arc  greatly  reduced-  Maine 
is  s'ill  the  chief  source  of  supply  tor  old 
potatoes,  followed  by.,  Idaho,  which  ship¬ 
ped  i M-  carloads  to  New  York  last  week, 
in  all  about,  16  different  potato  districts 
supplying  the  trade.  New  potatoes  de¬ 
clined  steadily,  dropping  about  I-  per  bbl. 
during  the  week..  South  Carolina  in 
creased  its  cabbage  shipments  and  prices 
dropped  about  $1.50  per  100-lb.  crate. 
( tfferings  of  Southern  spinach  were  heavy, 
receipts  of  nearby  spinach  are  increasing 
and  the  market  was  in  a  bad  shape  aim 
prices  ruled  low.  <  In  ions  held  about  steady, 
Texas  offerings  of  new  containing  much 
poor  stock,  but  there  is  some  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  reports  of  an  improvement  m 
the  condition  of  recent  shipments.  <  om- 
paratively  few  old  onions  are  left,  amt 
these  sold  at  irregular  prices,  best 
Indianas  from  cold  storage  bringing  $4 
to  $4.50  per  100-lb.  sack.  Good  lettuce 
also  held  steady,  the  tendency,  however, 
being  downward  rather  than  upward,  as 
considerable  poor  lettuce  was  offered,  and 
carlot  receipts  from  North  Carolina  weie 
much  heavier.  Strawberry  receipts  jumped 
from  a  total  of  61  carloads  -for  the  last 
week  in  April  to  157  carloads  for  the  first, 
week  in  May.  and  the  market  cased  oft  a 
little  There  was  a  firm  market  tor  good 
apples,  A-2%-in.  Baldwin  ranging  $6  to 
ST  few  $7.50  per  bbl.,  and  even  inferior 
stock  hold  at  satisfactory  prices.  A  year 
ago  Baldwins  wbre  selling  about  81  per 
bbl.  higher.  New  Jersey  continues  to  sup- 
pi  v  ihe  majority  of  sweet  potatoes,  for 
which  there  was  a  mo'defate  demand  at 
steady  prices.  Considerable  interest  was 
shown  in  asparagus.  California  growers 
are  practically  through  shipping  and  the 
trade  is  dependent  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
States  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey,  ihe 
demand  was  good  and  the  market  held  up 
well  until  late  in  the  week,  when  a  little 
w  eakness  developed,  but  good  prices  were 
received  for  all  desirable  stock. 


EGGS  ANI)  POULTRY 

There  lias  been  considerable  increase  in 
egg  receipts  during  the  past  week,  and 
they  exceeded  the  receipts  for  a  similar 
period  a  year  ago  by  about  35,000  cases. 
As  the  current  needs  of  the  distributing 
trade  have  been  moderate,  the  increased 
supplies  have  naturally  gone  into  storage. 
This  has  resulted  in  rather  free  trading 
in  storage  packed  firsts,  and  with  many 
eggs  of  exceptionally  good  quality  being- 
stored  to  the  shipper’s  account,  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  fancy  eggs  has  been  well  sustained. 
Fanciest  New  Jersey  white  eggs  advanced 
slightly,  but  this  wms  only  for  exceptional¬ 
ly  fine  eggs  which  were  in  demand  for 
special  trade.  The  ordinary  offerings  of 
nearby  eggs,  which  contained  more  or 
less  defective  stock,  were  rather  slow  and 
many  sales  of  mixed  lots  were  reported  at 
31  ro  33c.  Nearby  gathered  whites,  firsts 
to  extra  firsts,  held  about  steady  at  31 
to  34c  per  doz.  The  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  jumped  from  618,000  cases  on  May  1 
to  nearly  740,000  cases  on  May  5,  the 
inputs  for  the  week  being  considerably 
heavier  than  for  the  first  week  in  May, 
1922.  Although  the  -  disparity  between 
this  year  and  last  year’s  holdings  was 
reduced  somewhat,  the  New  York  storage 
houses  still  lack  about  225,000  cases  of 
the  amount  held  a. year  ago  at  this  time. 

.  -Receipts  of  live '  poultry,  while  not 
heavy,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
the  current  requireinents  of  the  '  trade, 
and  considerable  stock  was  carried  over 
front  day  to  day.  This  resulted  in  a 
w’-eak  and  steadily  declining  market  until 
ihe-  5th.  when  express  fowl  sold  at  25  to 
26c.  Cooler  weather  followed  and  the 
market,  opened  Stronger  on  the  7th,  live 
fowl  selling  up  to  28c.  Broilers  were 
move  plentiful  last  week  in  the  freight 
receipts,  hut  many  of  them  .were  poor  and 
ihe  market  declined.  Receipts^  of  ex¬ 
press  broilers  also  showed  an  increase, 
but  the  demand  was  fair."  especially  if  the 
stock  was  at  all  attractive,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  held  fairly  steady  until  late  in  the 
week,  when  values  averaged  lower.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  fresh-killed  poultry  were  light, 
but  there  was  little  trading  and  with  the 
exception  of  fowl  the  market  was  gener¬ 
ally  weqk.  Spring  broilers  were  more 
plentiful,  and  prices  dropped  10c  per  lb. 
Spring  ducks  declined  steadily  under  more 
liberal  offerings.  Fresh-killed  fowl  were 
in  light  receipt  and  the  market  held 
steady,  with  a  preference  for  barreled  or 
keg-packed  fowl. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  market  on  No.  1  hay  has  been 
well  sustained,  as  receipts  have  been  very 
light  on  this  grade  stock.  Medium  grade 
bay  moved  a  little  better  early  in  the 
week,  but  trading  has  not  been  very 
active  at  any  time,  and  movement  on 
poor  grades  was  very  slow.  Receipts  of 


rye  straw  were  a  little  heavier,  and  values 
averaged  a  little  lower.  i  B.  w.  S. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

CAN  NEARBY  PRODUCERS  HOLD  THEIR 

POSITION  ? — THE  POTATO  O  U  T  L  O  O  K 

FAIRLY  GOOD - STRAWBERRY  OUTPUT 

INCREASING  —  OPENING  FOR  O  T  H  E  K 

FRUITS — TOPPING  THE  EGG  MARKET. 

Danish  eggs  recently  averaged  32c  in 
British  markets,  compared  with  28c  for 
the  average  of  English  eggs,  while  Chi¬ 
nese  eggs  bring  only  21c.  The  Danes 
seem  to  have  reached  the  lop  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  market  by  putting  up  a  reliable  fancy 
grade,  while  Chinese  shippers  have  little 
idea  either  of  grading  or  packing. 

In  our  own  Eastern  markets  top  prices 
were  recently  scored  by  a  fancy  pack  of 
large  white  eggs  from  California's  famous 
poultry  districts.  Distant  shippers  every¬ 
where  succeed  only  by  using  a  high-grade 
of  skill  in  packing  and  marketing  to  over¬ 
come  the  handicaps  of  time  and  freight 
cost.  Nearby  egg  producers  can  meet  the 
competition  by  using  the  same -class  of 
market  methods.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  ot 
them  have  no  particular  system,  because 
their  position  close  to  the  market  has 
given  them  an  advantage,  but  these  quo¬ 
tations  for  superior  Danish  and  Califor¬ 
nia  eggs  may  be  worth  thinking  about. 

Fancy  fresh  eggs  have  always  seemed 
to  be  {lie  monopoly  of  the  nearby  pro¬ 
ducer.  He  might  be  losing  his  special 
grip  on  markets  for  fancy  milk,  butter 
and  perishable  truck  crops,  but  nearby 
lien  fruit  would  always  lead,  ,  because 
careful  buyers  dislike  to  take  chances  on 
•mi  egg.  But  it  seems  the  nearby  egg 
shipper  must  fight  for  his  own  market,  lie 
has  the  inside  track  now  tit  least.  Re¬ 
cent  State  investigations  in  Connecticut 
show  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the  city 
consumers  prefer  to  buy  eggs  from  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  do  so  when  they  can.  After 
all,  there  will  never  be  any  egg  quite  so 
good  as  a  fresh  egg  that  the  consumer 
boils  and  clips  open  without  a  moment 
of  doubt.'  A  single  disappointment  will 
impair  that  feeling  of  confidence.  To 
give  him  a  good  egg  in  its  place  will  not 
right  the  situation.  The  main  causes  of 
trouble  are  stolen  nests,  neglected  sitters 
and  the  use  of  real  eggs  as  nest  eggs. 
There  is  always  risk  from  such  sources. 
Eggs  in  doubt  and  those  a  little  off  in 
.size  and  appearance  should  he  kept  out 
of  the  family  trade.  To  make  sure  each 
egg  should  be  held  up  to  the  egg  tester 
and  seen  to  be  perfectly  clear.  An  egg 
peddler’s  reputation,  like  many  others,  is 
easy  to  lose  and  hard  to  get  back. 

THE  POTATO  OUTLOOK 

The  potato  estimate  for  May  shows  a 
falling  off  of  about  25  per  cent  in  the 
Southern  crop,  or  some  10,000.  carlots,  as 
compared  with  last  year.  This  decrease 
will  help  some  in  clearing  up  the  old  po¬ 
tatoes  during  the  few  weeks  left.  The 
Northeastern  States  have  sold  out  reason¬ 
ably  close,  but  there  will  be  millions  of 
bushels  further  West  that  will  hardly 
find  a  market.  Some  of  the  Western  po¬ 
tato  farmers  are  planting  more  sugar 
beets,  which  may  help  the  situation  all 
around.  City  markets  are  all  full  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  the  price  has  sagged  almost  con¬ 
tinually  for  many  weeks,  and  nothing  but 
the  rather  light  supply  of  new  Southern 
potatoes  has  kept  the  situation  fairly 
sound.  Prices  are  decidedly  higher  in  the 
East  than  in  the  West,  because  an  unusu¬ 
ally  large  proportion  of  supplies  come 
from  the  West,  with  high  freight  costs 
added. 

The  Chicago  carlot  price  for  standard 
stock  is  around  $1  per  100  lbs.,  but  is 
fully  $2  in  most  Eastern  markets.  A  so- 
called  russet  stock  from  Idaho  and  Col¬ 
orado  is  unusually  prominent  in  Eastern 
markets  and  brings  50c  to  $1  more  than 
the  round  white  class.  The  term  “rus¬ 
set”  is  a  commercial  name  for  Western 
potatoes  of  the  long  Burbank  type.  These 
usually  sell  a  little  higher  than  the  others, 
and  rite  difference  is  greater  than  usual 
this  year,  because  of  the  relatively  lighter 
supply  and  the  unexpected  demand  for 
Western  potatoes  in  the  East. 

PLENTY  OF  STRAWBERRIES 

Southern  strawberry  shippers  expect 
another  big  year.  The  business  has  pined 
away  during  the  late  war  years,  when  em¬ 
phasis  was  being  placed  on  the  necessity 
crops,  and  when  a  farmer  could  hardly 
plan  ahead  for  the  two  seasons  needed  to 
mature  the  berry  crop.  High  prices  have 
encouraged  a  great  increase  the  last  two 
years.  Market  production  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1920,  but  even  now  it  is  not 
much  larger  than  before  the  war,  allow¬ 
ing  for.  increase  in  population.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  strawberry  come-back  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  about  fty  enough  for  the  welfare 
of  producers. 

GOME  FRUITS  NEGLECTED 

Some  of  the  fruits,  including  cherries, 
currants  and  raspberries,  have  not  ex¬ 
panded  so  fast.  There  may  be  more  room 
for  early  sweet  and  sour  berries  from  the 
South,  sweet  and  sour  berries  from  the 
North,  more  red  currants  and  a  few  more 
red  and  black  ones,  also  a  few  more  rasp¬ 
berries  and  green  gooseberries.  There 
may  be  a  great  future  for  the  big  culti¬ 
vated  blueberries.  The  South  has  not 
yet  filled  the  demand  for  good  early  ap¬ 
ples.  although  Georgia  and  California  are 
sending  them  better  each  year.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  practically  the  entire  Geor¬ 


gia  commercial  crop  will  be  put  up  in 
boxes  this  year.  Southern  shippers  are 
anxious  to  be  classed  with  the  box  apple 
shipping ,  regions,  but  apparently  they 
have  considerable  to  learn  in  regard  to 
high  grade  production,  packing  and  mar¬ 
keting.  Northern  growers  have  neglected 
many  local  markets  for  pears,  plums  and 
fancy  grapes.  They  have  done  little  with 
hothouse  fruit  as  compared  with  growers 
in  Europe.  A  few  years  later  no  doubt 
we  shall  look  back  on  the  present  time 
and  wonder  why  numerous  opportunities 
in  farming  and  horticulture  were  so  long 
neglected. 

The  fruit  crop  in  the  South  looks  bet¬ 
ter  than  expected.  There  will  be  a  good 
many  apples  and  a  fair  output  of  pears 
and  peaches.  Plums  and  peaches  have 
had  a  considerable  reduction.  The  season 
is  late  in  the  North,  and  so  irregular  and 
treacherous  i,n  the  South  that  much  re¬ 
planting  had  to  be  done.  G.  B.  f. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

-  ;  Lf  *  '  t  1 

Housewives  complain  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  the  desired  variety  of  green  stuff 
at  the  produce  markets,  but  this  is  the 
season  between  Southern  and  further 
north  crops,  and  they  do  not  always  jibe. 
The  unsteadiness  of  apples  shows  the 
transition  period.  Prices  mostly  steady. 


squabs,  doz.,  $3.50  to  $8;  ducks,  lb.,  30  r. » 
31c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $5  to  $5.25 ;  lettuce,  bu.. 
$1  to  $2;  tomatoes,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  string 
beans,  bu.,  $2  to  $3 ;  spinach,  bbl.,  $2  to 
$2.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  radishes, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  squash,  bbl.,  $4  to  $5. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1.  $27  to  $28 ;  No.  2.  $25 
to  -$26;  No.  3.  $21  to  $21.50;  clover 
mixed.  $22  to  $25.50.  Straw,  rye,  $37 
to  $3S ;  oat,  $16  to  $17. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

Mat  10,  1923 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  price  for  May  Class  1  fluid 
milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile  zone, 
$2.33  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2.  for  <-ream 
and  ice  cream.  $2.05. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 
Good  to  choice . .  . 
Lower  grades. .  . . 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  good.  . 
Packing  stock  . 
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CHEESE 


BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  steady;  creamery,  40_to  46c; 
dairy,  35  to  38c;  crocks,  30  to  37c  ;  com¬ 
mon.  30  fo  32c.  Cheese,  dull  ;  daisies  and 
flats,  new,  22  to  23c;  longhorns,  23  to 
24c;  limburger,  31  to  32c.  Eggs,  un¬ 
steady;  hennery,  29  to  31c;  State  and 
Western  candled,  27  to  29;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady ;  turkeys,  35  to 
42c;  fowls,  22  to  32c;  chickens,  18  to 
32c ;  capons,  36  to  42c ;  broilers,  36  to 
46c ;  old  roosters,  22  to  23c ;  ducks,  38 
to  40c ;  geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry, 
steady;  turkeys,  25  to  30c;  fowls,  24  to 
2Sc ;  chickens,  22  to  26c;  old  roosters,  17 
to  18c;  ducks,  24  to  28c;  geese,  18  to  20c, 
APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  scarce  ;  Greening,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2 ;  other  varieties,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  seconds, 
75e  to  $1.  Potatoes,  dull ;  best  home¬ 
grown,’' bu.,  $1  to  $1.10;  seconds,  80  to 
90c;  sweets,  hamper,  $1.25  to  $2;  Ber¬ 
muda,  bbl.,  $13  to  $15. 

BERRIES 

•Strawberries,  good  supply;  Louisiana, 
24-qt.  crate,  $7  to  $7.50;  single  qts., 
Southern.  20  to  30c.  Cranberries,  low ; 
Cape  Cod,  50-lb.  box,  $2  to  $2.50. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull ;  marrows,  cwt.,  $9.50  to 
$10;  white  kidney,  $8  50  to  $9;  other 
sorts,  $8  to  $8.50.  (inions,  steady  ;  yel¬ 
low,  cwt.,  $3.50  to  $4  ;  Ebenezers,  bu., 
$2.50  to  $2.  i  5 ;  Spanish,  small  crate, 
$2.50  to  $2.75 ;  Texas,  crate,  $3.50  to 
$3.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  good  demand ;  asparagus, 
California,  bunch,  $4  to  $6;  beans,  green 
and  wax.  hamper,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  beets,  bu., 
75c  to  $1;  doz.  bunches.  75c*  to  $1.15; 
cabbage,  new,  hamper,  $1.25  to  $1.05* 
old.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cauliflower,  bu., 
$2.75  to  $3  ;  celery.  Florida,  crate,  $2.35 
to  $2.75;  carrots,  new,  hamper,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  old,  bu..  50  to-  75c;  cucumbers, 
doz.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  endive,  lb.,  15  to 
30c;  eggplant,  crate,  $4.25  to  $4.50:  let¬ 
tuce.  hothouse,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.65 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  60  to  75c ;  parsnips, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peas,  Southern,  box, 
$5.75  to  $6 ;  peppers,  box,  $4  to  $5.50 ; 
pieplant,  California,  box,  $3  to  $3  75 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  80  to  45c  ;  shal¬ 
lots,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  50c;  spinach, 
bu..  50c  to  $1;  tomatoes,  Florida,  crate, 
$4.50  to  $6;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  yellow.  75  to  85c;  vegetable  oys¬ 
ters,  doz.  bunches,  80c  to  $1 ;  watercress, 
doz.  bunches,  45  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb,  lb.,  17  to 
23c;  dark,  12  to  14c%  Maple  products, 
active;  sugar,  lb..  14  to  20c;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.40  to  $1.75. 

Feed 

Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $20 
to  $23 ;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $21 ;  straw, 
$9  to  $11  ;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$33.75  ;  middlings,  $33.75  ;  red-dog,  $37  ; 
cottonseed  meal.  $42.20 ;  oilmeal,  $42 : 
hominy,  $36;  gluten.  $39.50;  oat  feed. 
$19 ;  rye  middlings,  $35.  J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

apples 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $4  to  $7.50 ;  Spy.  $4  to 
s  j  ;  russet,  $3  to  $6.50. 

Beans 

Pea,  100  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8;  red  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $8.25 ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to  $8.25. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  44  %  to  45c;  good  to 
choice,  43 %  to  44c ;  seconds,  42%  to  43c. 
eggs 

Nearby  hennery.  35  to  36c;  gathered, 
choice,  33  to  34c ;  lower  grades,  27  to  2Sc. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  Green  Mountain,  bag,  $2.25  to 
$2.40;  Spaulding  Rose,  $2.25  to  $2.35. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  30  to  32c ;  roosters,  20  to  22c ; 


Whole  milk  specials, 


held  . 
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Medium  to  good.. 
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Gathered  best  . 
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Common  to  good .  .  .25 
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Marrow,  100  lbs.  .  .  . 

1 0.25 

(S 

11.00 

Pea  . 

7.50 

fa 

7.75 

Red  kidney . 

8.00 

fa 

8.25 

White  kidnev  . 

8.50 

fa] 

9.25 

Yellow  eye .  7.50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

fa 

8.00 

Fowls,  lb . 

.27 

fa} 

.28 

Spring  broilers  .... 

.40 

fa) 

.55 

Roosters  . 
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Geese  . 
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Turkeys  . 
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VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bchs. 

3.00 

fa) 

7.50 

Beets,  bu . 

2.00 

(S, 

3.00 

Carrots,  100  lbs..,.. 

1.00 

fa). 

1 .25 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bkt. 

1.00 

fa) 

2.50 

Celery  hearts,  doz  .  . 

1.00 

fa) 

1 .60 

Parsley,  bbl . 

2.50 
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Parsnips,  bbl . 
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m 
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Peas,  bu.  bkt . 
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rs 

6.00 

Eggplant,  bu. . 
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4.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

1.50 
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5.00 

Onions,  100  lbs. .  .  . 
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4.00 

Peppers,  bu . 
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rs 

4.00 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt.  .  . 
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Spinach,  bbl.  ...... 
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rs 

1.25 

Squash,  new,  bu. . . . 

1.00 

(S 

2.00 

String  beans,  bu. .  . . 
Tomatoes,  6-till  e’te. 

1.00 

fa) 

4.50 

1.50 

fa) 

4  75 

Turnips,  bu . 

1 .50 

fa). 

2.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

1  50 

rs 

5.50 

Kale,  bbl . 

1.50 

<s 

2.00 

\\  atercress,  100  bchs. 

POTATOES 

2.50 

State,  180  lbs . 

2.50 

fa). 

3  65 

Maine,  ISO  lbs . 

Florida,  new,  bbl... 
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4.25 
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7.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu  . . 
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rs 
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DRESSED  POULTRY 


|  Turkeys,  best . 
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Common  to  good.  . 
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I  Broilers,  best,  lb.  . . 
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Fair  to  good . 
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,  Fowls  . 
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Capons,  best  . 
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Fair  to  good . 
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Roosters  . 
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1  Ducks  . 

.25 
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|  Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs., 

doz . . . 

9  00 

fa 

10  00 

8  to  9  lbs'.  .* . 
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fa 

7.00 

0  to  7  lbs . 

3.00 

fa 

5.00 

FRUITS 

j  Apples,  bu.  bkt . 

100 

fa 

2.50 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

5.00 

fa 

7.50 

Ben  Davis  . 

3.00 

fa 

4.50 

Gano  . 
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fa 
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Albemarle  . 

5.00 

fa 

8.50 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bblh  . 

1.50 

fa. 

3.00 

Cranberries,  bbl .... 
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Kumquats,  qt . 
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Strawberries,  qt. . . . 
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LIVE  STOCK 

Steers.  100  lbs . 

7.55 

fa 
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Bulls  . 

4.00 

fa 
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Cows . 

1.50 

fa 

6.00 

Calves,  best  . 
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fa 
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Lower  grades  .... 

5.50 

fa 

7.50 

Sheep  .  . . ." . 

4.00 

fa 

7.50 

Lambs  . 
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fa 

17.00 

Hogs  . 

6.50 

fa 

8.90 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . 

.16 

fa 

.17 

Common  to  good.  . 
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fa. 

.14 

Lambs,  hothouse,  ea. 

3.00 

fa 

10.00 

HAY  AND 

STRAW 

Hav,  No.  1,  Timothy 
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fa. 
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No.  2  . 
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Straw,  rye  . 
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Oat  . 
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Killing  the  Cabbage  Maggot 

Bulletin  413,  from  Cornell  University, 
gives  a  discussion  of  the  cabbage  maggot 
and  methods  of  control.  Every  year  we 
have  many  questions  about  this  maggot, 
and  also  the  maggot  which  works  on  rad¬ 
ishes.  In  a  good  many  gardens  it  is 
evident  that  this  insect  causes  trouble. 
Prof.  Herrick,  in  the  bulletin  above  men¬ 
tioned,  states  that  a  .solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  sprinkled  along  the  ground  near 
the  roots  of  the  plant  will  destroy  this 
insect.  What  is  known  as  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  is  also  known  as  corrosive  chloride 
of  mercury.  It  is  a  heavy  white  powder, 
which  may  cause  death  to  human  beings 
when  taken  in  large  doses.  It  will  also 
burn  or  bite  the  skin,  especially  where 
there  are  wounds  on  the  hand  or  other 
parts  of  the  body  which  it  touches.  It 
is  quite  often  used  for  treating  potato 
seed  for  scab  and  other  diseases.  It  has 
the  advantage  over  formalin  in  the  fact 
that  the  corrosive  sublimate  will  not  only 
kill  the  germs  of  scab,  but  of  one  or  two 
other  diseases  as  wTell.  When  used,  a 
portion  of  it  is  generally  dissolved  in  a 
quantity  of  hot  water,  and  then  enough 
more  water  is  added  to  make  the  required 
strength.  It  should  not  be  handled  in 
metal  packages,  but  glass,  earthenware 
or  wooden  vessels  are  much  better.  It 
may  be  bought  in  the  form  of  small  tab¬ 
lets  where  only  a  little  of  it  is  needed. 
The  general  dose  is  one  ounce  of  the  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  to  eight  gallons  of  water. 
The  solution  is  used  by  pouring  it  or 
spraying  it  on  the  ground  and  around 
the  roots  of  the  plant.  The  strong  solu¬ 
tion,  when  put  on  the  leaves  of  the  plant, 
may  cause  trouble,  but  when  put  on  the 
stem  or  in  the  ground  around  the  roots 
no  injury  will  result.  When  a  solution 
of  this  strength  is  poured  along  the  row 
or  around  the  roots  of  the  individual 
plant,  the  maggots  are  destroyed,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  best  remedy,  es¬ 
pecially  for  garden  use.  The  maggot 
works  on  radish,  cabbage,  (cauliflower 
and  turnips,  and  it  is  well  for  "the  gar¬ 
dener  to  add  this  remedy  to  his  list.  On 
a  large  scale  one  would  need  some  special 
appliance  in  order  to  use  this  remedy  ef¬ 
fectively. 


Canker  on  Apple  Trees 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  or  cure 
canker  on  apple  trees  or  other  fruit  trees? 
Is  it  contagious,  and  can  it  be  spread  in 
an  orchard  by  using  tools  on  other  trees 
after  using  them  on  affected  trees?  What 
varieties  of  apple  trees  would  you  advise 
planting  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania 
(Adams  County)  upon  which  to  graft 
Grimes  Golden?  J.  E.  M. 

The  measures  to  be  adopted  in  pre¬ 
venting  or  curing  cankers  and  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  infection  from  pruning  tools  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  type  of  cankers  in  ques¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  caused  by  Winter  in¬ 
jury,  for  example,  there  is  little  that 
can  be  done  to  prevent  them,  and  there 
is  no  danger  from  infection  and  no  reason 
for  cutting  them  out,  because  there  is  no 
disease-producing  organism  present.  On 
the  other  hand,  cankers  due  to  pear 
blight  are  serious  sources  of  infection, 
and  all  tools  and  wounds  should  be  dis¬ 
infected  after  each  cut  is  made.  There 
are  still  other  agents  causing  cankers 
which  are  not  readily  transmitted  in  prun¬ 
ing.  One  must  know  the  nature  of  the 
canker  before  he  can  say  whether  or  not 
it  will  be  spread  in  the  orchard  by  prun¬ 
ing  tools,  and  what  can  be  done  to  con¬ 
trol  it.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  the 
practice  to  cut  out  cankers  and  so  elimi¬ 
nate  a  source  of  infection  when  the 
cankers  in  question  are  due  to  some  or¬ 
ganism. 

Reports  from  your  section  have  shown 
that  Grimes  Golden  does  well  on  both 
Paragon  and  Tolman  Sweet ;  much  bet¬ 
ter,  in  fact,  than  on  Wolf  River  and  on 
usual  nursery  stocks.  I  presume  that 
you  have  in  mind  guarding  against  collar 
rot,  a  form  of  injury  to  which  the  Grimes 
is  particularly  susceptible.  H.  b.  t. 


Old-fashioned  Songs  of  a  House 
and  Garden,  by  Florence  Van  Fleet  Ly¬ 
man,  is  an  attractive  little  volume  of 
tuneful  verse,  full  of  the  feeling  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  those  who  love  home  and  flowers. 
Many  of  the  poems  appeared  in  the  Spring- 
field  Republican  and  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script,  before  their  inclusion  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  They  possess  an  added  interest  for 
R.  N.-Y.  readers,  as  Mrs.  Lyman  is  a  sis¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  as¬ 
sociated  with  us  editorially  some  years 
ago.  The  poems  show  a  real  poetic  gift, 
and  a  love  of  those  forces  of  nature  which 
also  inspired  Dr.  Van  Fleet  in  his  work. 


l"M’  —  . .  -  V> 

Nash  Leads  the  World  in  Motor  Car  Value 


Four  Touring  Model 


The  Nash  Four  five-passenger  touring  type  is  a 
model  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  hard  work  a 
farmer  requires  of  his  motor  car.  Every  inch  of  it 
and  every  unit  is  fashioned  ruggedly  to  withstand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  continuous  driving  under  load 
over  rough  roads.  Advanced  achievements  in  auto¬ 
mobile  engineering  have  increased  the  vigorous 
volume  of  power  and  at  the  same  time  heightened 
its  flexibility,  smoothness  and  economy. 

FOURS  and  SIXES 

Prices  range  from  $915  to  $2190,  f.  o.  b.  factory 
The  Nash  Motors  Company,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 
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OrganizediCo-operaflon 


A  NEW  BOOK 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 


PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  pr\  ved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth 


Price  $1.00 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


EWorld's  Best 
Roofing 


•t  Factory 
Prices 


"Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp.  Corru- 

f fated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
nge,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  yoa 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years'  aervice.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Weeell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for 
No.  178 

LOWTRTCED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  otyles. 

THE  EDWARDS  IWFQ.  CO. 

523-573  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


'  Grade  roads,  build  dykes,  levees  with 

Works  In  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  Horses  or  tractor.  Get  my 
great  labor  and  cost  saving  story. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  234  Owensboro.  Ky. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“A  Spring  Day” 

Pakt  II. 

The  ground  is  so  dry  that  Tom  and 
Broker  walk  on  through  a  cloud  of  dust. 
We  surely  need  rain,  and  as  the  thought 
frames  itself  in  mind  1  feel  a  drop  on 
my,  nose.  Little  dark  spots  art*  fanning 
on  the  dry  stones.  There  comes  another 
drop  on  my  nose.  Dr.  Moore  says  that  if 
it  were  not  for  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
such  a  drop  would  be  as  dangerous  to 
life  as  a  rifle  bullet,  for,  starting  half  a 
mile  above  the  earth,  it  would  travel  at 
great  rapidity  unless  the  air  held  it  back. 
1  do  not  want  my  nose  shot  off.  but  we 
can  stand  some  of  this  sueed  if  we  can 
only  get  enough  of  these  rain  drops.  1  hat 
one  caught  me  in  the  eye.  It  probably 
started  some  half-mile  above  us.  It 
started  with  a  grain  of  dust.  Millions 
of  tiny*,  atoms  of  water  gathered  about  it. 
“Come  on,”  they  said,  "let’s  take  a  joy 
ride  down  to  the  old  earth.  W  e  have 
been  there  before,  and  it’s  a  good  place. 
Come  on!”  So  they  loaded  the  atom  of 
dust  until  it  could  tloat  lio  more,  and 
down  they  fell.  As  they  went  they 
reached  out  and  grabbed  other  specks 
of  dust,  pulled  in  a  little  ammonia 
and  other  gases  and  came  on  down.  The 
air  held  these  speeders  back,  and  finally 
dropped  them  gently  into  my  eye.  The 
single  drop  was  of  no  value  to  us  except 
as  a  warning  that  billions  more  were  on 
the  way.  Wise  old  Broker,  with  the 
pufiiiug  dust  in  his  eyes  and  nostrils,  felt 
a  drop  inside  his  ear,  and  heard  the  call 
to  dinner  next  -Winter  when  a  big  fork¬ 
ful  of  the  oats  will  be  stuffed  into  his 
manger.  Of  course,  1  know  this  is  a 
rough  way  to  seed  oats  and  clover,  but 
it  is  the  best  we  can  do  this  year.  What 
with  the  late  .Spring  and  the  shortage  of 
help,  we  must  economize  in  plowing,  if 
possible.  These  spring-teeth  working 
deep  in  the  ground,  rip  and  tear  up  the 
soil,  and  will  make  a  fair  substitute  for 
plowing.  We  use  Alsike  clover  to  follow 
the  oats,  since  that  is  a  tried  and  trusted 
friend  that  has  never  failed  us  yet  on 
these  sour  and  rough  old  hills.  I  shall 
use  Sweet  clover  and  several  new  le¬ 
gumes  on  part  of  the  orchard  to  compare 
with  Alsike.  So  on  through  the  dust 
the  big  grays  travel — about  as  powerful 
as  a  light  tractor,  and  considerably  more 
faithful.  Tom  arches  his  neck  and  throws 
himself  into  the  collar  as  if  he  knew  that 
figures  show  the  horse  is  coming  back  into 
industry.  The  figures  show  that  for 
short  hauls  in  town  the  horse  is  beating 
the  light  trucks. 

*  *  ♦  *  * 

These  drops  of  rain  felt  so  good  that 
1  felt  like  staying  right  out  in  the  open, 
to  let  the  deluge  come  if  it  would.  A 
man  of  my  age  ought  to  be  a  “dry”  when  it 
comes  to  a  rainstorm,  but  I  can  tell  you 
this  shower  was  welcome.  But  it  came 
to  nothing  after  all.  There  was  barely 
enough  to  wet  the  stones,  and  then  the 
sun  broke  through  the  clouds  and  laughed 
at  us.  I  went  back  slowly  through  the 
orchard,  looking  at  the  buds  and  hunting 
for  scale  and  other  insects.  Our  trees 
are  loaded  for  the  greatest  crop  we  have 
ever  had.  A  late  frost  would  end  the 
performance.  We  have  had  it  for  two 
years  in  succession,  but  I  have  a  feeling 
that  we  shall  escape  this  year.  In  my 
ball-playing  days  I  used  to  go  to  bat.  some¬ 
times  and  have  two  strikes  called.  The 
next  one  would  start,  but  somehow  I 
would  have  a  feeling  that  I  should  hit  it, 
and  sure  enough.  I  would  crack  out  a 
base  hit.  I  feel  about  the  same  confidence 
this  year  that  Spring  will  hit  Jack 
Frost’s  curves  and  not  strike  out.  The 
next  three  weeks  will  be  fateful  ones  for  us. 
We  need  this  crop.  It  is  right  in  sight — 
the  largest  one  the  trees  have  ever  tried 
to  handle.  It  is  quite  remarkable  how 
much  a  man  comes  to  know  about  trees 
through  careful  observation.  The  first 
buds  on  Sutton  are  very  different  from 
Baldwin.  Wolf  Uiver  with  us  is  an  early 
variety,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  slowest  to 
start  in  the  Spring.  The  tree  looks  much 
like  McIntosh,  but  is  very  distinct  in  bud 
and  leaf.  I  find  to  my  surprise  that  some 
of  my  trees  are  blooming  heavily  in  the 
off  season.  Several  Gravensteins  which 
bore  well  last  year  are  alive  with  bloom. 
The  same  is  true  of  several  other  varieties 
which  are  usually  empty  in  the  off  year. 
They  were  well  manured  last  Summer, 
and  the  frost  killed  about  half  their  fruit 
last  year.  Is  it  the  stimulation  of  the 
manure,  or  is  nature  trying  to  make  up 
for  last  year’s  failure?  I  shall  have  to 
let  wiser  heads  than  mine  settle  it.  At 
the  eastern  end  of  our  hill  orchard  we 
come  to  a  steep  hill  or  bank.  The  land 
drops  abruptly  away  to  the  lower  fields, 
and  gives  us  a  wonderful  view  across  the 
country.  The  sunlight  was  struggling  out 
through  the  clouds,  but  the  best  it  could 
do  was  to  throw  long  splinters  of  light 
aerioss  the  hills.  On  the  other  side  of 
the?  valley,  some  miles  away,  lay  a  great 
pajdch  of  this  glory.  There  were  dots  of 
white  and  pink  where  plum  and  peach 
orchards  showed  their  bloom,  and  with 


the  blue  of  the  hills  it  seemed  like  a  great 
flag  spread  over  the  earth.  Down  below 
me  on  our  lower  farm  I  could  see  the 
green  of  the  pasture,  the  brown  of  the 
strawberry  fields,  the  white  of  the  plums 
and  the  first  shimmer  of  pink  on  the  crab- 
applet.  Where  the  little  brook  sparkled 
-as  it  turned  past  the;  chicken-yard  was 
a  little  spot  of  red,  brilliant  in  the  ‘sun. 
I  knew  what  it  was — Red  Dick,  the 
rooster  who  is' changing  the  policy  of  the 
farm.  Time  was  when  the  policy  of  this 
farm  was  changed  only  by  death.  The 
farmer  would  stick  right  to  grandfather's 
ways,  even  though  they  were  long  out¬ 
grown.  We  cannot  work  that  way  now. 
Taxes  are  too  high  for  one  thing — my 
taxes  are  about  $32  an  acre  for  all  culti¬ 
vated  land.  That  makes  it  too  expensive 
to  play  with  old  customs  just  because 
they  are  gray -haired.  Today  we  must 
consult  our  trees  or  plants  or  animals  and 
change  our  plans  to  suit  them. 

***** 

Red  Dick  is  like  some  men  I  know. 
The  world  would  hardly  know  they  are 
alive.  They  seem  just  plain  ordinary 
folks  until  some  day  a  boy  or  girl  does 
some  great  thing  in  the  neighborhood  or 
in  the  world  outside.  Then  people  begin 
to  ask  who  is  the  father  of  that  young 
man  or  woman.  “He  doesn’t  look  like 
much,  but  the  young  folks  show  that  lie 
has  good  blood  from  somewhere.”  Mother 
doesn’t  get  much  credit  for  it,  unless  per¬ 
chance,  the  children  turn  out  badly ;  but 
the  card  of  fame  is  tacked  upon  father 
when  the  boys  and  girls  make  a  showing. 

That’s  the  way  it  was  with  Red  Dick. 
I  called  him  just  an  ordinary  specimen 
of  our  Red  flock.  Our  hens  at  the  egg- 
laying  contest  were  nothing  remarkable, 
and  I  put  Red  Dick  with  them  without 
any  great  hope  of  getting  in  sight  of  a 
record.  But  the  unexpected  happened. 
His  daughters  all  “take  after  him,”  and 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  contest  they 
have  beaten  everything  in  sight.  During 
the  week  ending  May  1  these  20  pullets 
hud  109  eggs,  with  a  total  to  date  of 
1770  since  November  1,  and  other  daugh¬ 
ters  right  here  on  the  farm  seem  to  be 
just  about  as  good.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have,  without  quite  knowing  how, 
stumbled  upon  a  superior  strain  of  Reds. 
Red  Dick  appears  to  be  one  of  these 
beacon  lights  which  stand  beside  the  road 
showing  a  new  way  out.  I  have  heard 
men  say  that  a  boy  on  a  farm  can  take 
anything — an  ear  of  corn,  a  hen  or  rab¬ 
bit,  a  plant- — anything,  and  through  long 
years  of  selection  and  careful  breeding 
so  perfect  it  that  its  fame  will  bring 
buyers  to  your  door  on  a  drive.  I  know 
there  is  much  in  that;  we  think  we  have 
something  of  the  sort  in  Red  Dick’s 
daughters.  That  is  why  we  are  going 
further  into  poultry.  I  realize,  of  course, 
that  the  success  of  this  pen  at  the  contest 
may  be  a  “flash  in  the  pan,”  but  as  the 
months  go  by  and  these  pullets  continue 
to  lead  the  procession,  I  believe  we  have 
a  good  family  or  strain  that  will  prove 
permanent.  I  thought  at  one  time  they 
might  be  like  a  100-yard  runner — good 
for  a  short  spurt,  but  without  “wind” 
enough  to  keep  going.  But  they  keep 
getting  better,  and,  there  being  three 

drones,  37  birds  are  doing  most  of  the 

laying. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Some  people  think  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  overdone.  That  may  be  true 
of  eggs  for  a  time,  but  we  shall  always 
need  more  chicken  meat.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  think  there  is  a  better  fu¬ 
ture  in  Reds  or  one  of  the  other  Ameri¬ 
can  breeds.  But  dinner  is  ready,  and  the 
clouds  have  gathered  once  more.  There 
is  another  drop  on  my  nose.  We  have 
a  thick  stew  with  carrots  for  dinner. 
While  we  were  eating  it  the  rain  started 
once  more,  but  stopped  again  like,  a  boy 
who  wets  his  feet  in  the  water  and  will 
not  go  further  in  swimming  .  The  orator 
of  last  night’s  debate  has  agreed  to  pitch 
a  game  of  baseball  this  afternoon  against 
the  school  that  lost  the  debate  last  night. 
Mother  and  the  girls  are  going  to  Paterson 
for  some  shopping.  I  guess  I  will  go 
with  them.  I  like  to  watch  the  mixed- 
up  crowd  of  humanity  in  that  mill  city. 
As  we  start  we  see  Tom  and  Broker  toil¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  big  potato  field  across 
the  road  ahead  of  the  plow.  We  are 
to  try  our  last  year’s  plan  of  plant¬ 
ing  in  hills  with  chicken  manure  on 
top  of  the  hill.  That  succeeded  well 
last  year,  and  we  hope  to  repeat.  Uncle 
George  is  out  in  the  shed  chopping  brush 
for  fuel.  I  find  it  very  hard  to  get  my, 
women  folks  to  tear  themselves  away 
from  a  bargain  counter.  The  way  I  do 
is  to  ask  the  price,  and  if  it  looks  right, 
take  it;  but  many  of  these  ladies  stop 
and  bargain  and  hesitate.  Finally  we 
started,  and  as  the  car  moved  out  of 
Paterson  we  ran  into  a  genuine  rain — no 
fooling  this  time,  but  a  true  soaker.  It 
seemed  to  us  finer  than  any  sunshine  we 
had  seen  for  days.  We  picked  up  the 
boy  on  the  way  home.  He  won  the  game, 
4  to  2,  thus  demonstrating  the  superiority 
of  the  muscle  as  well  as  the  brain  of  our 
section.  Night  closed  in  on  us  happily. 
It  was  the  time  for  baked  beans,  and  as¬ 
paragus  and  rhubarb  are  both  ready. 
And  the  rain  fell  all  through  the  night, 
soaking  our  berry  plants  down  to  the  tips 
of  the  roots,  and  how  the  oats  and  clover 
will  sprout !  Now  keep  the  frost  away 
from  us  and  we  can  have  no  fair  com¬ 
plaint.  if.  w.  c. 


SERVE  these  golden  flakes  of  toast¬ 
ed  com  with  cream  or  milk,  and 
appetite  says,  “That’s  it  I”  No  bother 
to  prepare,  no  cooking — always  ready , 
and  delightful.  A  serving  usually 
costs  less  than  a  cent. 


There’s  nothing  like  these  crisp, 
flavory  flakes  of  toasted  corn  to  charm 
the  taste.  There’s  energy-building 
nourishment  in  their  goodness,  too. 
Make  sure  you  get  Post  Toasties — in 
the  Yellow  and  Red  package — worth 
asking  for  by  name. 


PbstToasties 

— Improved  CORN  FLAKES 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Do  you  know  ^ 
that  Lightning  Rods' 
grounded  in  wet  earth  wili**2^ 
fgive  you  the  best  possible  protection 
against  the  appalling  losses  that  occur  when 
lightning  strikes?  It’s  the  wet  grounding 
that  makes  lightning  rods  effective  and 
insures  protection. 

This  feature  is  exclusive  with  the  SECUR¬ 
ITY  RODDING  SYSTEM. 

Get  our  SECURITY  book!  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  array  of  facts  in  it  about  light¬ 
ning.  The  Government  and  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies’  pointsof  vie w  on  light¬ 
ning  protection  are  plainly 
set  forth,  together  with  a 
vast  amount  of  other  help- 
ful  information.  An  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  SECURITY 
, SYSTEM  is  safe  for  you. 
We  are  responsible  and  wo 
stand  back  of  it. 

Write  today  for  our  FREE  book 
and  particulars 

SECURITY  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO. 
605  Pine  Street, 
Burlington,  Wisconsin 


Stop  Lightning  Losses 

Forget  Li§htnin§  Fear 


You  can  take 
your  time  about  repairing  a  leaky 
roof,  or  doing  many  other  things, without 
’  seriousconsequences, butlightningisone 
thing  you  can’t  afford  to  trifle  with.  If  it 
ever  starts  your  way  you  will  have  to  stand  the 
consequences— it’s  too  late  to  do  anything. 

Shinn-Fiat 

Prevents  Lightning  Losses 

Shinn-Flat  is  the  modern  and  scientific 
form  of  Lightning  Rod.  At  very  reason¬ 
able  cost,  it  will  protect  any  building 
from  destruction.  It  is  recognized  as 
complete  protection  by  electrical  experts 
and  government  authorities.  Many  in¬ 
surance  companies  reduce. the  cost  of 
insurance  when  a  building  is  protected 

with  Shinn-Flat  Conductors. 

Write  for  Free 
Booklet 

W  .C .  SHINN  MFG .  CO. 
1246  Lytton  Bldg. 
Chicago 


Lightning  Can’t  Strike 

if 

Shinn  Gets  There  First 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.” 


The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Latest  IbxBots 
^Waltzes 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 


15. 

16. 


FOX  TROTS 

You  Know  You  Belong  t# 
Somebody  Else 
Carolina  in  the  Morning 
1  Gave  You  Up  Before  You 
Threw  Me  Down 
Parade  of  the  Wooden 
Soldier* 

You've  Got  to  See  Mama 
Every  Night 
Dearest 
Lovin'  Sam 

Mr.  Gallagher  and  Mr.  Shean 
Aggravating'  Papa 
Tomorrow 

Lost  (A  Wonderful  Girl) 

My  Buddy 

WALTZES 
Three  O'Clock  in  the 
Morning 

Love  Sends  a  Little  Gift  of 
Roses 
Red  Moon 
Mellow  Moon 


fight  PullSue  DoubleFace 
lO  Inch  Records 


Here  it  the  greatest  phonograph-record  bargain  ever 
offered  !  All  brand  new  records,  right  straight  from  fac¬ 
tory  to  you  !  The  very  latest  Broadway  hits — the  most 
popular  dance  music  of  today.  All  New  York  is  dancing  to 
these  wonderful,  catchy,  swingy  Fox  Trots  and  Waltzes. 
Eight  full  size  ten-inch  brand  new  records  which  play  on 
BOTH  SIDES,  giving  you  SIXTEEN  complete  selections. 
PLAYED  BEAUTIFULLY  by  the  most  wonderful  DANCE 
ORCHESTRAS  you  ever  heard  !  A  wonderful  collection 
of  latest  hits— ALL  FOR  ONLY  82.98.  Never  before  such 
a  bargain  in  up-to-the-minute  records  ! 


Send  No  Money 


Try  these  records 
for  10  days  in  your 
own  home.  Note 
the  beauty  of  recording,  the  catchiness  of  the  tunee  and 
the  wonderful  volume  and  clearness  of  tone.  Send  no 
money  now— just  give  postman  $2.98  plus  postage  on  de¬ 
livery.  If  not  delighted  with  your  bargain  return  records 
and  we  will  refund  money  and  pay  the  postage  BOTH 
WAYS.  This  low  price  made  possible  by  manufacturing 
in  enormous  quantities  and  selling  direct  to  users.  Do  not 
wait  !  Mail  coupon  or  postal  to 


Nat.  Music  Lovers,  Inc.,  Dept.  55, 354  4th  Ave.,N.Y. 


Nat.  Music  Lovers,  Inc.,  Dept.  55,1354  4th  Avs.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  for  10  days’  trial,  your  collection  of  10 
Fox  Trots  and  Waltzes  on  eight  double-face  ten-inch 
records,  guaranteed  equal  to  any  records  made.  I  will  pay 
the  postman  only  $2.98  plus  postage  on  arrival.  Thisis  not 
to  be  considered  a  purchase, .however.  If  the  recordedo 
not  come  up  to  my  expectations,  I  reserve  the  right  to 
return  them  at  any  time  within  10  days  and  you  will 
refund  my  money. 

Name . . 

Address . 

City . . . State . 

IPAPN  Tfl  nANPF  Prof.  Morgan  I).  Stem,  New 
LCHnll  IV  VHntsC  York’s  famous  dancing  master, 
has  prepared  a  remarkable  seriesof  dancing  lessons  on  BOTH 
SIDES  of  a  ten-inch  record.  Words  and  music  can  easily  be 
followed  even  by  a  child.  Price  98c.  If  desired  in  addition 
to  above  16  foxtrots  and  waltzei,  place  X  in  this  square. 


THE  NEW 

ONE  PIECE* 

ROOF.  ^ 


GUARANTEE.’ 


Consolidated  Asbestos  Coating  is  a  tough, 
durable,  fire  resistant,  asbestos-asphalt  roof 
builder.  Easily  applied  over  wood,  paper,  tin, 
concrete  or  any  old  roof.  Always  stormproof, 
regardless  of  heat,  cold,  rain,  hail  or  snow. 


Seals  Every  Leak 


Special  Offer 
This  Month 


5  Gals.  $8.00,  C.  O.  D. 

A  Dollar  Brush  included  without  extra 
charge  for  cash  with  order. 


Contains  No  Coal  Tar 


Money  back  if  not  entirely  satitfied 
Avoid  Cheap  Substitutes 

Consolidated  Asbestos  Corp. ,  Dept.  D 
100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


There  have  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  is — 234 
pages  of  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Man’s  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  in  cloth 

Price  $1^50 


For  sale  by 

Rural 

New- Yorker 

333W.  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Deserters  and  Slackers 

What  is  the  Government  doing  with 
the  slackers?  A  young  man  went  off  to 
work  to  make  a  little  money  for  his 
mother.  He  was  called  and  could  not  get 
back  for  that  day.  He  is  afraid,  and  has 
to  stay  away  from  home.  His  mother 
needs  him  badly.  mbs.  F.  h. 

Virginia. 

We  have  had  many  letters  like  the 
above.  They  refer  to  slackers  or  deserters. 
It  appears  that  quite  a  number  of  young 
men  who  were  called  by  the  Government 
during  the  war  failed  to  respond  and 
never  entered  the  service.  They  and  their 
relatives  are  now  anxious  to  know  what 
is  to  be  done  about  it.  One  of  our  people 
sends  us  a  clipping  giving  what  purports 
to  be  a  decision  by  Judge  Westenhaver, 
which  is  to  the  effect  that  these  slackers 
or  deserters  who  were  not  called  into 
the  court  before  a  certain  date  are  now 
immune,  and  will  not’  be  arrested.  We 
sent  to  the  War  Department  in  order  to 
make  sure  about  this  matter,  and  the 
Adjutant  General  has  given  us  the  facts. 
He  says  that  Judge  Westenhaver’s  de¬ 
cision  is  understood  by  the  department 
to  apply  only  to  draft  delinquents  or  to 
men  who  failed  to  register,  as  required 
by  proclamation.  Under  this  decision 
the  men  who  are  charged  with  desertion 
are  not  affected  legally.  The  Attorney- 
General  at  Washington  has  charge  of  the 
prosecutions  for  slackers.  The  Adjutant- 
General  says  that  the  men  who  fail  to 
report  for  military  duty  in  accordance 
to  orders  are  still  liable  to  trial  by  court- 
martial,  and  the  War  Department  is  still 
continuing  its  efforts  to  adjudicate  cases 
of  such  men.  It  appears  from  this,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  slackers  are  not  yet  entirely 
free.  We  understand  that  they  are  still 
subject  to  court-martial,  and  that  desert¬ 
ers  may  be  tried  for  their  serious  offense. 


Speed  Up  the  Speeders 

The  other  day  in  a  New  York  court 
a  man  was  haled  before  a  judge  for  driv¬ 
ing  his  car  above  the  legal  rate  of  speed. 
He  was  convicted,  much  to  his  chagrin, 
and  the  judge  fined  him  $5.  The  man 
was  very  indignant,  and  to  show  his  anger 
he  pulled  $3  in  bills  and  $2  in  change 
out  of  his  pocket  and  threw  it  at  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  thus  expressing  his 
feelings  as  well  as  he  could.  The  judge 
saw  this  action  and  did  not  like  it ;  he 
called  the  man  back  and  told  him  that  his 
display  of  anger  would  cost  him  just  $20, 
and  he  raised  the  fine  to  $25  promptly. 
The  man  had  already  given  all  he  had 
with  the  exception  of  25c,  so  he  was  sent 
to  jail  until  he  could  raise  the  money 
to  pay  the  fine.  It  cost  him  just  $20  to 
have  the  fun  of  giving  evidence  to  his 
anger.  It  pays  to  keep  cool  when  you 
are  under  fire. 

Another  case  happened  where  a  young 
woman  of  19  years  was  brought  into  court 
on  a  charge  of  fast  driving ;  it  was  a 
clear  case  where  the  girl  had  no  business 
to  put  on  speed.  The  judge  said : 
“Twenty-five  dollars  fine  or  go  to  jail.” 
The  young  woman  concluded,  as  she  had 
never  had  experience  in  jail  work,  and 
having  something  of  an  inquiring  mind, 
to  refuse  to  pay  the  fine.  Her  father  was 
ready  to  pay  it  for  her,  but  she  said  she 
preferred  to  go  to  jail,  and  her  father 
left  her.  The  jailer  took  her  behind  the 
bars  and  told  her  there  was  plenty  of 
work  to  be  done  there,  such  as  scrubbing 
floors  and  washing  towels.  A  view  of 
several  women  engaged  in  this  sort  of 
work  caused  this  young  woman  to  change 
her  mind,  and  she  offered  to  pay  the  fine, 
when  she  found  that  she  had  but  $5  in 
her  pocket,  and  her  father  had  gone  home. 
They  finally  compromised;  let  her  pay 
the  money  she  had  under  a  strict  guaran¬ 
tee  to  pay  the  remainder  promptly,  and 
she  went  home. 

We  should  like  to  see  every  person 
guilty  of  illegal  speeding  compelled  to 
work  at  least  two  weeks  at  hard  labor. 
V  e  should  deny  them  the  privilege  of 
bringing  in  luxuries  and  special  food; 
they  should  be  compelled  to  eat  prison 
fare  and  do  manual  labor.  As  a  rule 
the  fine  imposed  upon  such  people  Ts  no 
punishment  at  all,  but  is  usually  regarded 
as  a  joke.  It  should  be  made  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  affair  by  obliging  culprits  to  work 
and  live  on  common  fare  as  a  result  of 
their  dangerous  folly. 


“Prisoner,  have  you  anvthing  to  offer 
m  your  own  behalf?”  “No,  your  honor: 
I  ve  turned  over  every  cent  I  own  to  my 
lawyer  and  a  couple  of  jurvmen.” — 
American  Legion  Weekly. 
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YOU  CAN 

SAVE  MONEY 

ON  YOUR 
SPRING 

PAINTING 

BY  USING 


AMERICAN  SEAL 


PAINTS 

They  Cover  More 
They  Look  Better 
T:hey  Wear  Longer 

Beat  the  Weather  Since  1852 

BUY  OF  YOUR  “AMERICAN  SEAL”  DEALER 

The  William  Connors  Paint  Mfg.  Co. 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

. . . . . . ■■■■■■! 


New  Features  That  Mean  Economy 


Goodyear 
Means 
Good  Hear 


All  of  the  several  improve¬ 
ments  embodied  in  the  new 
Goodyear  Cord  Tire  are 
calculated  to  a  single  result. 
That  result  is  increased 
economy  for  the  Goodyear 
user  —  greater  mileage  at 
lower  cost. 

Contributing  to  this  in¬ 
creased  economy  are  such 
features  as  the  new  beveled 
All-Weather  Tread,  the 
new  and  improved  rubber 
compound,  the  heavier  and 
stronger  sidewalls. 


These  and  other  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  new  Goodyear 
Cord  with  the  beveled  All- 
Weather  Tread  combine  to 
the  most  serviceable  and 
economical  tire  Goodyear 
has  ever  made. 

You  can  get  this  tire  now 
from  your  Goodyear  Serv¬ 
ice  Station  Dealer,  who  is 
pledged  to  back  up  its  high 
quality  with  a  service  that 
will  help  you  get  from  it  all 
the  mileage  built  into  it  at 
the  factory. 


T  he  new  beveled  All 'Weather  Tread  Cord  Tire 
is  made  in  all  sizes  for  trucks  and  passenger  cars 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  llomci 

Established  t8S0 _ 

PiibIMi'd  w**klj  by  lb* *  Hur»l  Publiiklnr  Company,  S3S  W*at  *0tb  Street,  »w  York 

Herbert  W.  Oolukgwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John'  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle.  Associate  Editor. 

L.  H.  MURPHY,  Circulation  Manager. 

SI  INSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Keinit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  tl. 00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

•'A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
Mich  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  ail  just  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
respi  isibie  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  hr  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  N«w- 
Yorkkk  v.  hen  writing  the  advertiser. 


Although  your  paper  does  not  give  much  information 
on  how  i  <>  grow  oranges,  avocados  and  other  tropical 
growth,  ii  has  an  irresistible  fascination  about  it  that  I 
cannot  resist  and  do  without  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Florida.  l.  s.  gregorie. 

ME  R.  N.-Y.  tries  to  be  human  and  to  under¬ 
stand  the  thought  of  human  beings.  Our  people 
ret  as  ballast  and  keep  us  down  on  the  ground. 

* 

In  your  issue  of  April  28,  1923,  page  661.  you  say  : 
"This  depends  more  on  men  than  on  forms.”  This  is 
singularly  true  and  comprehensive;  it  applies  to  all  our 
affairs;  to  all  labor  and  all  intercourse.  While  I  do 
not  always  agree  with  what  you  advocate  editorially,  I 
<an  congratulate  you  on  being  courageous,  forcible  and 
instructive.  To  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a 
liberal  education,  acquired  at  small  cost. 

New  York.  w.  k.  c.  mebriman. 

UR  opinion  is  that  many  or  most  of  our  so- 
called  agricultural  loaders  have  lost  their  real 
appreciation  of  human  nature.  They  seem  to  feel 
that  there  are  only  two  general  types  of  humanity — 
those  who  are  intelligent  enough  to  agree  with  them 
without  special  argument,  and  those  who  are  not. 
Fifty  years  ago  it  was  hoped  that  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  would  make  people  mentally  free  from  the  forms 
and  prejudices  into  which  the  old  classical  education 
had  led  them.  For  centuries  the  “leaders”  seemed 
to  feel  that  the  mental  clothing  of  the  people  should 
lie  ready-made — not  fitted  to  their  intelligence  and 
industrial  needs,  as  tailor-made  clothing  is  prepared. 
Agricultural  education  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the 
same  general  groove,  with  a  few  changes.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  have  sought,  through  their  powerful 
extension  service  and  through  the  control  of  most  of 
the  farm  organizations,  to  dominate  farm  thought, 
.mi  d  also  its  expression.  Thus  we  are  given  a  set  of 
forms  or  prepared  programs  for  the  settlement  of 
farm  troubles.  Individual  initiative  and  human  na¬ 
ture  are  largely  left  out  of  these  programs.  Farmers 
are  expected  to  <lo  as  they  are  told,  not  as  their 
plain  common  sense  often  urges  them  to  do.  We  are 
well  aware  that  he  who  declares  that  men  are 
superior  to  forms  of  education  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  heretic,  but  we  also  know  that  there  is  coming  a 
great  reaction  from  the  effort  to  make  agricultural 
leadership  into  a  rubber  stamp.  As  to  the  other 
idea,  if  we  thought  that  all  men  agreed  with 
every  proposition  we  stand  for  we  should  feel  that 
we  were  printing  what  our  boys  call  “very  perfunc¬ 
tory  stuff.”  Full  agreement  means  lazy  thinking  and 
no  mental  effort,  and  that  leads  to  mental  slavery. 
When  we  read  a  statement  with  which  we  do  not 
agree  we  are  forced  to  think  out  an  argument  against 
it.  and  whether  we  succeed  in  answering  it  or  not, 
i  lie  mental  exercise  strengthens  the  mind,  just  as 
physical  exercise  strengthens  the  body.  We  believe 
that  our  readers  need  this  form  of  exercise  far  more 
i  ian  they  need  placid  agreement,  and  they  seem 
to  think  so,  too.  We  say  what  we  believe,  and  we 
cannot  think  of  any  finer  education  than  the  effort 
'of  our  readers  to  reason  out  the  facts  and  the  logic 
to  disprove  our  statements,  if  they  can. 

HERE  a  man  starts  the  poultry  business  on  a 
farm  of  good  size  we  think  it  will  pay  to  put 
considerable  land  into  wheat  and  barley.  Both 
grains  are  good  chicken  feed,  and  they  require  least 
labor  in  handling.  We  would  not  advise  harvesting 
and  thrashing  in  the  ordinary  way.  We  would  cut 
the  grain  in  bundles  and  feed  in  the  slieaf,  letting 
the  birds  do  their  own  thrashing,  and  thus  provide 
the  litter.  We  see  only  one  reason  why  the  grain 
should  be  thrashed  at  great  expense.  Let  the  hens 
thi  it  themselves.  The  one  objection  is  that  rats  and 
mice  burrow  in  the  stack  or  mow  and  get  too  much 
of  the  grain.  It  is  easier  to  save  the  thrashed  grain. 

1  ‘oes  anyone  know  how  to  make  a  haymow  rat- 
proof?  That  is  a  great  need  where  small  grain  is 


sloped  in  the  sheaf.  Why  not  raise  corn?  It  is  a 
good  grain  and  a  safe  crop,  but  if  a  man  is  in  the 
chicken  business  he  will  have  far  more  than  he  can 
handle  at  the  time  when  corn  must  be  planted  and 
cultivated.  The  small  grains  do  not  need  care  at 
hatching  and  brooding  time. 

THERE  is  great  interest  in  planting  the  Flanders 
poppy  as  a  memorial  flower  for  soldiers  who 
died  in  the  Great  War.  Some  posts  of  the  American 
Legion  are  selling  packets  of  seed  as  a  means  of 
raising  money  for  their  meeting  rooms.  It  seems 
that  many  are  afraid  to  plant  poppy  seed,  since  they 
have  l>een  told  that  the  government  will  prosecute 
them  if  they  do  so.  We  have  explained  that  there 
i<  no  law  or  rule  to  prevent  such  planting.  The 
poppy  lias  been  cultivated  in  this  country  for  many 
yea ix  and  there  is  little  danger  that  it  will  become 
a  weed.  Plant  the  poppy  as  a  soldier’s  memorial  if 
you  care  to  do  so. 

* 

RECENTLY  articles  have  appeared  in  the  papers 
telling  how  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  found  that  blueberries  may  be  grown  in  garden 
soil  by  using  aluminum  sulphate.  This  is  supposed 
to  sour  the  soil  so  that  blueberries  will  thrive.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  true  blueberry  will  not  grow  in 
common,  well-drained  garden  soil.  The  item  looks 
innocent  enough  till  we  realize  that  it  is  mere  propa¬ 
ganda  based  on  a  false  statement.  A  number  of 
people  have  blueberry  plants  for  sale.  Most  of  them 
seem  to  be  mere  seedling  plants,  dug  up  in  swamps 
or  upland  pastures.  They  will  not  grow  in  gardens, 
and  if  they  did  the  quality  would  be  inferior.  Many 
people  have  bought  such  plants,  only  to  see  them 
fade  away.  The  story  of  this  use  of  aluminum  sul¬ 
phate  seems  designed  for  the  purpose  of  using  a  new 
form  of  bait  for  blueberry  suckers.  The  fact  is  that 
this  sulphate  was  used  on  rhododendrons.  It  gave 
results  on  these  plants,  but  no  one  is  warranted  in 
saying  that  it  will  help  blueberries.  These  fakes 
get  before  the  public  in  two  ways.  Some  newspaper 
men  are  so  eager  to  say  something  startling  that 
they  run  away  from  the  truth.  Again,  some  one,  as 
in  this  case,  who  has  something  to  exploit,  purposely 
twists  the  truth  and  gives  the  distortion  full  pub¬ 
licity. 

* 

WE  honestly  believe  that  on  more  than  half  our 
Eastern  farms  Soy  beans  will  pay  better 
than  oats.  They  will  give  more  fodder  or  more 
grain  feed,  and  they  will  leave  the  land  in  better 
condition.  It  is  a  difficult  job  to  try  to  prove  such 
a  statement.  For  centuries  farmers  have  grown 
oats.  They  know  just  how  to  produce  the  crop,  and 
it  fits  into  their  rotation  or  plan  of  farming.  Every¬ 
one  knows  the  value  of  oats  as  a  feed  for  horses,  or 
when  ground,  as  cow  feed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Soy  bean  is  a  new  crop  to  most  of  us.  The  “hay” 
made  from  bean  vines  often  looks  like  a  bunch  of 
small  sticks.  Only  those  who  have  fed  it  carefully 
know  its  value.  As  for  the  beans,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  that  when  they  are  ground  they  make  as 
strong  feed  as  cottonseed  meal.  To  the  average 
farmer  the  appearance  of  the  Soy  bean  plant  is 
against  it,  while  oats  give  a  grain  or  liay  long  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  farmer’s  eye.  Thus  it  is  often  hard 
to  get  farmers  interested  in  the  Soy  bean.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  no  question  about  its  value,  and 
in  the  future  it  will  become  as  popular  as  clover  or 
oats  on  our  Eastern  farms.  As  it  is  we  doubt  if 
75  per  cent  of  our  Eastern  farmers  have  produced 
a  profitable  crop  of  oats  in  the  last  30  years. 

* 

IN  1834  Richard  H.  Dana  started  from  Boston  in 
the  ship  Pilgrim  and  sailed  around  Cape  Horn  to 
California.  The  trip  required  150  days.  The  story 
of  this  voyage  is  recorded  in  “Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast.”  In  1849  an  uncle  of  the  writer  sailed  from 
(’ape  Cod  over  much  the  same  course  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  gold  mines,  about  160  days  being  required  for 
the  trip!  This  was  considered  a  fair  rate  of  speed 
for  those  days.  These  old-time  men  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  of  any  faster  travel  to  the  back  door  of  Amer¬ 
ica  ;  nor  could  they  think  of  any  great  use  to  which 
our  Pacific  coast  could  be  put.  Yet  the  other  day 
two  men  in  an  army  airplane  flew  2.600  miles  without 
a  stop,  clear  across  the  country  from  ocean  to  ocean 
in  26  hours,  50  minutes  and  3S2/5  seconds.  The 
idea  of  trying  to  split  up  a  second  of  time  would  not 
have  appealed  to  our  grandfathers,  hut  when  one 
is  flying  at  the  rate  of  nearly  150  feet  a  second  it 
means  something.  There  lias  been  no  more  startling 
or  spectacular  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
years  have  annihilated  distance  than  this  dazzling 
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flight.  Our  friend  J.  C.  Berrang.  with  his  ox  team 
express,  requires  two  years  to  crawl  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  while  this  mechanical  eagle  sails  along  in  hut 
little  more  than  a  day!  It  is  hard  for  the  human 
mind  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  this  remark¬ 
able  feat.  If  the  next  30  years  are  to  witness  as 
remarkable  a  development  as  the  past  decade  lias 
wrought,  what  are  we  to  expect  as  a  part  of  common 
human  life  in  the  future?  It  can  hardly  he  possible 
that  rural  life  can  expect  to  keep  pace  with  the 
feverish  development  that  is  coming  to  the  cities. 
That  is  likely  to  he  the  salvation  of  society,  for  only 
in  the  country,  with  a  satisfied  rural  population,  will 
it  he  possible  to  maintain  the  true  conservative 
American  spirit. 

THERE  is  no  doubt  about  the  migration  of 
negroes  from  the  Southern  States  into  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Staff's  and  the  East.  Thousands  have  njadc 
the  change,  and  many  more  will  come.  It  is  largely 
a  transfer  of  farm  hands  to  manufacturing  and 
contracting  labor.  It  is  taking  the  cheap  hand  labor 
away  from  the  South,  and  will  force  a  change  in 
Southern  methods  of  farming.  Machinery  must  he 
used  more  and  more,  and  this  Avill  mean  great 
changes  in  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  South. 
Before  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  the  lint  was 
separated  from  the  seed  mostly  by  hand  methods, 
and  this  put  the  American  cotton  grower  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  America  could  not  control  the  cotton 
markets  of  the  world  until  there  came  a  practical 
machine  for  separating  the  lint.  Most  of  the  work  of 
growing  cotton,  up  to  the  time  of  picking,  can  he 
done  by  machinery  as  well  as  by  hand,  but  up  to 
date  the  black  finger  and  thumb  of  the  negro  field 
hand  have  monopolized  picking,  and  thus  dominated 
the  situation.  With  the  invention  of  a  cotton  picker, 
as  efficient  as  the  cotton  gin,  the  entire  situation 
would  he  changed,  and  machine  farming  would  pos¬ 
sess  the  South. 

ON  page  594  a  woman  asked  about  the  demand 
for  farmerettes  this  year.  The  best  of  our  in¬ 
formation  is  that  there  has  been  little  call  for  rho 
lady  hired  man  since  the  war.  Yet  we  have  had  a 
dozen  letters  from  people  who  say  they  want  to  hire 
the  woman  who  asked  the  question.  Can  you  tell  us 
of  any  places  where  these  farmerettes  are  still 
working? 

* 

At  the  Poughkeepsie  Fruit  Growers’  meeting  they 
asked  for  apples  to  be  given  away  at  the  time  of  the 
Apple  Exposition  next  Fall.  With  many  cases  of  giving 
free  things,  some  people  get  more  than  their  share, 
while  others  do  not  get  what  they  should.  I  make  the 
suggestion  that,  attached  to  each  ticket  of  admission, 
there  be  a  coupon  good  for  two  or  three  apples  free. 

New  York.  F.  w.  avardle. 

E  want  all  the  suggestions  we  can  get.  They 
will  all  he  turned  over  to  the  managers,  and 
will  receive  attention.  The  object  is  to  make  this 
apple  show  unique — different  from  anything  of  the 
sort  ever  attempted  before.  As  we  have  often  said, 
it  must  not  he  a  collection  of  piles  of  beautiful  fruit 
with  a  few  people  walking  solemnly  around  as 
though  afraid  to  bite  into  an  apple.  We  have  got  to 
put  snap  and  originality  into  it.  That  is  why  we 
want  original  suggestions.  Send  them  along. 


Brevities 

Dusting  with  powdered  sulphur  is  suggested  for  the 
strawberry  weevil. 

Sulphate  of  copper  is  what  they  use  to  kill  the 
moss  or  green  growth  in  springs  or  ponds. 

In  parts  of  Germany  bonds  based  on  rye  or  coal 
are  being  used  as  money.  They  are  more  stable  than 
the  German  mark. 

“Garden  sass !”  What  you  give  your  neighbor  over 
the  fence  when  his  hens  come  over  and  cultivate  the 
flowers ! 

It  is  said  that  the  use  of  horse  meat  as  human  food 
is  increasing  in  Germany.  Well,  why  is  not  the  horse  as 
clean  in  its  feeding  habits  as  the  ox? 

Somebody  suggests  using  tobacco  dust  on  tarred  corn 
as  a  crow  repellent.  It  surely  ought  to  dry  the  seed. 
The  first  dose  of  tobacco  will  make  about  anyone  sick. 
Would  Ihe  crows  come  back  for  another— as  humans  do? 

The  doctors  report  outbreaks  of  encephalitis,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  sleeping  sickness,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  We  find  that  the  boys  show  symptoms  of 
it — in  the  morning! 

You  notice  that  under  almost  any  conditions  the 
grass  crop  will  make  a  good  response  to  nitrogen  in 
the  fertilizer,  while  .clover  makes  best  use  of  potash 
and  phosphorus.  As  a  rule,  top-dressing  with  manure 
pays  better  on  grass  than  on  clover. 

We  cannot  think  of  any  reason  for  killing  earth- 
verms  in  the  garden,  but  some  people  ask  how  to  do  it. 
Lime  will  usually  do  the  job ;  so  will  bichloride  of 
mercury. one  ounce  to  15  gallons  of  water  sprinkled 
over  the  ground. 
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The  New  Rural  School  Bill 

The  new  school  bill  proposed  by  the  Committee 
of  Twenty-one  and  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Education  failed  to  pass  the  Assembly,  and  now 
comes  up  for  thorough  discussion  by  the  rural 
people  of  the  State.  The  bill  passed  the  State  Sen¬ 
ate.  but  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  felt  that  it  was 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  hold  the  bill  over  for  another 
session.  A  most  remarkable  combination  appeared  at 
Albany  in  an  effort  to  push  the  bill  through.  It  had 
the  support  of  Cornell  University,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  the  leaders  of  practically  all  the 
farm  organizations  in  the  State,  the  American 
Legion,  the  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  full  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Twenty -one.  On  the  face  of  it  probably  no 
more  distinguished  lobby  ever  appeared  at  Albany 
10  support  legislation  directly  affecting  our  rural 
people.  The  Assembly  leaders  recognized  all  this, 
but  they  felt  that  these. distinguished  people  did  not. 
after  all,  represent  a  majority  of  the  plain  rural 
people  who  pay  their  full  share  of  the  taxes  and 
provide  most  of  the  children.  Many  of  the  Assem¬ 
blymen  had  personal  experience  with  the  old  town¬ 
ship  law,  and  they  remembered  only  too  well  the 
cyclone  of  protest  when  that  law  was  enacted  with¬ 
out  a  full  understanding  of  what  it  would  mean. 
They  knew  well  that  if  this  bill  went  through  at  this 
time  thousands  of  country  people  would  feel  that  it 
had  been  saddled  upon  them  by  those  who  had  little 
knowledge  of  their  conditions  and  scant  sympathy 
for  them,  and  for  every  reason  they  wished  to  avoid 
another  such  uprising  as  occurred  over  the  repeal 
of  the  old  township  law.  These  evidently  were  the 
reasons  which  led  the  Assembly  leaders  to  postpone 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  For  we  must  make  it  clear 
to  our  readers  that  the  Legislature  regards  this  as 
merely  a  postponement — awaiting  the  discussion  and 
decision  of  country  people.  We  regard  it  as  certain 
that  the  next  Legislature  will  ]>ass  some  sort  of  a 
new  school  law.  The  Committee  of  Twenty-one  will 
surely  introduce  this  same  bill.  If  the  country  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  want  this  bill,  or  if  they  feel  that  it 
should  be  modified  or  changed,  they  must  make  their 
wishes  definitely  and  clearly  known,  or  otherwise, 
it  is  now  probable  that  this  bill  will  be  passed  next 
year.  We  wish  to  make  this  perfectly  clear  to  all. 
It  has  been  possible  to  obtain  this  postponement 
for  the  purpose  of  discussion.  It  is  a  fair  criticism 
of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  to  say  that  some 
of  their  publicity  has  been  one-sided,  if  not  unfair. 
It  is  natural  that  they  should  seek  to  put  their  best 
arguments  forward,  but  they  should  give  all  sides 
of  the  bill,  so  that  country  people  may  know  just 
what  it  will  do  to  them.  As  its  contribution  to  this 
discussion,  The  R.  N.-Y.  proposes  to  devote  fair 
space  to  the  subject  all  through  the  Summer  and 
Fall.  First  will  appear  a  fair  synopsis  of  the  bill. 
Then  we  shall  take  up  one  section  at  a  time,  and 
have  it  fully  analyzed  by  friends  of  the  bill,  and 
also  those  who  object  to  it.  We  now  have  a  trunk 
full  of  letters  and  essays  on  the  general  subject  of 
education,  but  they  get  nowhere  in  this  discussion. 
The  present  bill  makes  a  definite  and  concrete  sub¬ 
ject.  Is  it  right?  If  not.  why  is  it  wrong?  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it  right  now,  and  we  shall  hold  the 
discussion  right  down  to  those  two  points.  For 
ourselves  we  feel  that  we  should  like  to  do  some¬ 
thing  really  constructive  in  helping  to  shape  the 
educational  policy  of  rural  New  York.  We  do  not 
accept  the  view  that  just  because  the  leaders  and 
educational  experts  favor  this  bill  it  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  right.  We  shall  oppose  to  the  limit  any  effort 
to  force  a  school  bill  upon  the  rural  people  without 
their  consent  or  full  understanding.  At  the  same 
time  we  realize  that  there  must  be  growth  in  educa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  in  all  other  things,  and  we  hope 
through  the  proposed  discussion  to  help  bring  about 
some  mutual  agreement  that  will  help  us  all. 


Milk  Houses  on  Dairy  Farms 

Will  you  give  the  requirements  of  farms  in  regard  to 
building  a  milk  house,  as  required  by  the  Ilealrh  De¬ 
partment  of  New  York  City?  X..  s. 

HE  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  suggests  the 
following  specifications  for  milk  houses: 

The  milk  house  should  be  located  as  near  the  milking 
stable  entrance  as  possible,  but  should  have  no  direct 
connection  with  any  other  building  except  that  ice¬ 
house  may  be  in  same  building,  properly  separated  from 
milk  room  by  a  self-closing  door.  Milk  house  should 
be  built  on  comparatively  high  ground,  and  there  should 
be  no  privy,  hogpen,  stagnant  pool,  manure  pile  or 
other  source  of  contamination  within  100  ft.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  a  running  water  supply  should  be  piped  into  milk 
house,  or  it  may  be  built  over  a  properly  protected  well. 
A  rectangular  building  is  preferable,  and  should  be  of 
sufficient  size  to  store  all  milk  and  utensils,  leaving 
sufficient  room  in  which  to  strain  milk.  Ceiling  should 
be  at  least  7%  ft.  high.  Floor  should  be  of  concrete, 
and,  if  possible,  walls  to  the  height  of  .‘1  ft.  should  be  of 
the  same  material.  A  concrete  pool  should  be  provided, 
sufficient  in  size  to  store  cans  containing  all  milk  pro¬ 
duced  at  two  milkings  at  least,  and  this  pool  must  be 


of  such  depth  that  milk  cans  may  be  immersed  in  ice 
water  to  their  necks.  One  or  more  windows  must  be 
provided,  also  a  ventilator  in  roof.  These  windows, 
ventilator  and  door,  must  be  screened  from  May  1  un¬ 
til  October  1,  and  door  must  be  self-closing.  Racks 
must  be  provided  for  the  storage  of  cans,  pails  and  other 
utensils,  and  these  should  be  made  of  metal.  Milk 
house  must,  be  used  for  milk  only.  No  utensils  should 
be  washed  in  milk  house,  and  unnecessary  articles  must 
not  he  stored  therein.  If  an  engine  is  used  for  pump¬ 
ing.  it  must  be  in  a  room  separate  from  milk  and  uten¬ 
sils.  A  sufficient  supply  of  ice  must  be  provided. 

All  of  these  details  probably  will  not  be  insisted 
on.  A  tight  floor  of  any  material  will  do.  A  tank 
may  be  matte  of  wood  or  metal,  as  well  as  cement. 
Old  icehouses  without  many  of  these  specific  features 
will  pass  inspection,  provided  they  are  kept  in  a 
neat  and  clean  condition,  with  sufficient  water  and 
ice  to  cool  the  milk.  If  building  a  new  milk  house, 
however,  it  is  best  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
in  full.  The  board  has  sent  out  notices  that  milk 
houses  must  be  in  satisfactory  condition  by  July  1. 


Is  the  State  Responsible  for  Reacting 

Cows? 

A  few  months  ago  I  had  my  cows  tuberculin  tested. 
There  were  10  reactors.  They  were  appraised  and  a 
dealer  bought  the  meat  at  $15  each,  and  paid  me  the 
money.  He  shipped  them  to  New  York.  I  understand 
they  were  crowded  in  the  cars  three  or  four  days  on 
the  road.  Two  of  my  best  ones  were  killed  on  the  road 
and  the  State  will  pay  for  only  eight.  Must  I  lose  this? 
Is  there  any  possible  way  I  can  get  it  from  the  railroad? 
The  dealer  has  put  in  a  claim  for  his  loss.  L.  o.  f. 

New  York. 

HIS  case  was  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  at  Albany.  N.  Y.  The 
Commissioner  says  that  when  a  reacting  cow  dies 
while  on  the  way  to  the  point  of  slaughter  it  is  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  department  to  hold  that  the 
State  is  not  obligated  for  indemnities  in  such  a  case. 
It  is  quite  a  common  occurrence  for  these  reacting 
cows  to  die  before  the  time  of  their  being  tested  and 
appraised  before  slaughter.  The  lawyers  of  the  de¬ 
partment  have  carefully  examined  the  laws  govern¬ 
ing  this  matter,  and  they  have  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  liability  on  the  part  of  the  State  for 
indemnities  does  not  attach  where  animals  die, 
either  by  accident  or  natural  causes,  pending 
slaughter  under  a  department  order.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  holds  the  view  that  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  cannot  obligate  the  State  for  indem¬ 
nities.  except  when  the  State  lias  intervened  and 
caused  the  death  of  the  animal.  The  Commissioner 
expresses  himself  clearly  in  the  following  language, 
and  there  seems  little  hope  that  the  State  will  pay 
for  cattle  which  die  under  the  conditions  given  by 
our  correspondent : 

“I  can  see  why  owners  who  have  not  studied  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  should  have  a  different  im¬ 
pression  as  to  what  is  fair.  When  an  owner  sells 
his  reacting  animals  and  delivers  possession  to  the 
purchaser,  it  is  a  very  natural  view  on  his  part  that 
his  responsibility  is  at  an  end.  This  view,  under  the 
statute.  I  believe  is  incorrect,  as  I  think  that  the  risk 
of  the  death  of  an  animal  pending  slaughter  remains 
with  the  owner.” 


A  Monument  to  the  Boll  Weevil 

Some  months  ago  we  spoke  of  a  drinking  fountain 
erected  in  an  Alabama  town  to  the  memory  of  the 
boll  weevil.  This  insect,  as  our  readers  know,  has 
played  havoc  with  the  cotton  crop  in  many  sections 
of  the  South.  In  fact,  it  has  brought  ruin  to  that 
crop  in  some  places,  and  it  may  seem  like  a  strange 
thing  to  erect  a  memorial  to  a  destructive  insect  of 
this  sort.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  while  at  first 
thought  the  boll  weevil  has  caused  great  injury  to 
the  South,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand  and  in  another 
way,  proved  a  benefaction.  For  many  years  the 
trouble  with  Southern  agriculture  has  been  that  it 
was  a  one-crop  proposition.  Dating  back  to  slavery 
days,  the  Southern  planters  found  that  they  could 
produce  cotton  to  better  advantage  than  any  other 
crop  with  the  class  of  labor  they  saw  fit  to  employ. 
The  result  was  that  the  South,  while  producing  a 
large  cash  crop,  found  itself  dependent  upon  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  most  of  its  supplies.  It  came  to 
the  point  where  the  hay  which  fed  the  Southern 
mule  was  raised  in  Wisconsin.  The  oats  which  he 
consumed  came  from  New  York;  much  of  the  corn 
from  Illinois ;  the  meat  which  was  used  to  feed  the 
hands  came  from  Kansas  and  Iowa,  and  the  butter 
and  flour  and  most  other  supplies  came  from  distant 
parts  of  the  country.  This  false  method  of  conduct¬ 
ing  farming  did  great  injury  to  the  South  and  to 
the  Southern  people.  They  live  in  a  section  where  it 
is  possible  to  produce  nine-tenths  of  the  common 
.supplies  needed  by  human  beings  to  enjoy  a  good 
life,  but  their  devotion  to  the  cotton  crop  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Southern  people  to  make  use  of 


their  opportunities.  The  boll  weevil  came  like  a 
blight  upon  the  cotton  crop.  Driven  away  from 
that  crop  the  people  in  desperation  and  as  a  matter 
of  life  preservation  were  obliged  to  broaden  their 
system  of  farming.  The  result  has  been  that  live 
stock,  dairying,  grain  growing  and  similar  enter¬ 
prises  have  worked  into  the  South,  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  people  in  every  way.  They  still 
raise  cotton,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  on  a  large 
scale,  but  in  addition  to  that  they  are  producing 
milk  and  butter,  beef,  pork,  grain,  hay  and  number¬ 
less  other  things  that  were  formerly  bought  and 
shipped  in  from  the  outside.  It  is  a  reasonble  prop¬ 
osition  that  this  result  would  never  have  been 
worked  out  in  many  parts  of  the  South  had  it  not 
been  for  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  boll  weevil. 
Therefore,  it  is  jio  more  than  fair  that  a  monument 
should  he  erected  to  the  memory  of  this  insect.  It 
is  well  to  honor  even  a  bug  when  it  becomes  respon¬ 
sible  for  such  a  mighty  change  as  is  working  out  in 
many  parts  of  the  Southern  States. 


Tenants  Cannot  Remove  Personal 
Property 

VERY  year  about  this  time  we  have  letters  from 
people  who  want  to  know  if  they  can  take 
shrubs  or  trees  with  them  when  they  sell  or  leave  a 
farm.  Some  of  those  who  ask  are  renters.  They 
planted  shrubs  or  trees  when  they  came  to  the 
place  and  feel  that  such  things  belong  to  them.  The 
rule  is  that  any  plants  or  crops  which  are  perma¬ 
nently  attached  to  the  soil  are  part  of  the  real  estate, 
and  cannot  legally  be  taken  away.  A  case  which 
was  tried  in  New  Jersey  some  years  ago  seems  to 
be  accepted  as  standard.  A  man  planted  strawber¬ 
ries  on  a  rented  farm.  The  farm  was  sold  and  the 
tenant  left  when  his  lease  expired.  He  came  back 
to  pick  the  strawberry  crop,  and  the  new  owner 
drove  him  off.  This  farmer  brought  suit  for  the 
value  of  the  strawberries,  and  gained  a  verdict  on 
the  theory  that  they  were  emblements — that  is,  a 
one-year  crop,  which  may  be  lawfully  taken  from 
the  soil.  The  judge  held  that  strawberries' are  usu¬ 
ally  a  one-year  crop,  and  therefore  may  be  taken  by 
the  tenant,  like  rye,  wheat  or  other  grass.  Plants 
like  bush  fruits,  trees,  grass  or  others  which  grow 
more  than  one  crop,  were  said  to  be  permanent  and 
to  become  a  part  of  the  real  estate.  The  judge  erred 
in  this,  for  strawberries  are  usually  grown  for  two 
or  more  crops,  but  the  rule  will  generally  hold  good. 
Trees,  shrubs,  roots  and  similar  things  are  consid¬ 
ered  permanent  crops,  and  the  tenant  cannot  remove 
them  unless  the  owner  gives  him  definite  permission 
to  do  so. 


New  York  State  Notes 

The  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Association 
through  their  tuberculosis  committee  has  completed  the 
survey  of  the  State  on  the  tuberculosis  situation 
throughout  the  counties.  A  number  of  plans  are  being 
tried  out,  and  there  is  a  variation  in  the  method  that  is 
followed  in  financing  the  work  in  the  different  counties. 
There  are  17  counties  in  the  State  that  have 
already  organized  tuberculosis  eradication  work.  These 
include  Allegany,  Broome,  Cattaraugus,  Chenango, 
Clinton,  Cortland.  Erie,  Essex,  Genesee,  Madison. 
Montgomery,  Onondaga,  Steuben,  Tioga,  Tompkins  and 
Wyoming.  There  are  IS  additional  counties  that  have 
committees  at  work  contemplating  some  work  during 
the  coming  season.  These  counties  are  Cayuga,  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  Delaware,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Herkimer,  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Oneida,  Oswego,  St. 
Lawrence,  Saratoga,  Suffolk,  Sullivan,  Ulster,  Warren 
and  Washington.  Some  counties  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  tuberculosis  work  should  be  carried  on  as  a 
public  health  measure,  while  others  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  should  be  supported  entirely  by  the  farmers,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  farmer  is  apt  to  take  a  more  keen 
interest  in  the  work  if  he  has  some  financial  obligation. 
The  tuberculosis  committee  of  the  State  Federation  has 
been  busily  at  work  for  a  number  of  weeks  trying  to 
correlate  all  the  different  ideas  of  the  county  groups 
that  some  standard  may  be  adopted  so  that  the  Federal 
and  State  appropriations  may  be  expended  most  effi¬ 
ciently. 

The  directors  of  the  State  Canning  Crops  Association 
have  voted  to  handle  the  cherry  crop  of  its  members  this 
year.  This  work  will  largely  center  around  the  counties 
of  Chautauqua,  Erie.  Niagara,  Orleans,  Monroe,  Wayne 
and  Ontario,  where  the  crop  has  normally  gone  to  the 
canning  ti-ade. 

The  lack  of  rain  this  Spring  has  caused  considerable 
worry  in  some  of  the  southern  tier  counties  of  the  State 
where  fires  have  been  springing  up  at  various  points. 
The  farmers  in  northern  Tioga  County  have  been  called 
upon  during  the  past  week  to  turn  back  the  fires  that 
have  spread  approximately  1,000  acres  of  wood¬ 

land.  Some  of  rnese  fires  were  caused  by  locomotives 
and  some  from  the  carelessness  of  drivers  in  throwing 
away  their  cigar  and  cigarette  stubs  in  the  sections 
where  dry  grass  and  leaves  were  abundant.  E.  a.  f. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

Fern  Seed 

Last  year  I  found  some  fern  seed  be¬ 
neath  a  twisted  oak 

And  in  my  tiny  garden  I  sowed  it  for  a 
joke, 

And  now  the  place  is  haunted  by  scores 
of  little  folk. 

Between  the  purple  twilight  and  rose  of 
breaking  day 

A  flock  of  airy  fairies  in  rainbow  colors 

gay 

And  elves  in  flowery  doublets  among  the 
blossoms  stray. 

From  leafy  boughs  and  hedges  a  million 
pixies  lean 

In  caps  with  slender  feathers  and  silken 
jackets  green, 

While  gnomes  come  pushing  upward  the 
clods  of  earth  between. 

The  scene  is  all  a-twinkle  beneath  the 
pearly  moon 

With  spangled  wings  and  mantles  and 
minute  jeweled  s'hoon, 

Tripping  a  fairy  hornpipe  or  waltz  or 
rigadoon. 

At  sunrise  in  my  garden  I  walk  in  rain 
or  shine, 

Delicious  incense  breathing  from  growing 
plant  and  vine, 

And  just  like  other  gardens  appears  this 
one  of  mine. 

But  I  believe  in  fairies — brown  shoots 
and  bulbs,  behold  ! 

Like  hooded  gnomes  are  peeping  above  the 
dusky  mold — 

The  velvet  of  the  pansies  is  spangled, 
too,  with  gold. 

I  spy  in  every  dewdrop  a  fairy’s  silver 
shoe, 

A  face  of  elfin  beauty  in  every  bud  I 
View, 

A  pixie’s  cap  and  jacket  in  every  leaflet 
hew. 

I  found  some  magic  fern  seed  lost  from  a 
witch’s  poke 

Of  evening  mist  and  moonshine,  and 
sowed  it  for  a  joke. 

And  now  all  night  my  garden  is  full  of 
little  folk. 

•  — MI  NX  A  IRVING 

in  New  York  Herald. 

* 

Some  years  ago  we  recorded  cases  of 
serious  poisoning  which  resulted  from 
cooking  rhubarb  leaves  and  serving  them 
as  greens.  A  case  this  Spring  came  un¬ 
der  our  own  observation,  several  persons 
being  affected  by  the  greens,.  Violent 
purging,  nausea  and  general  malaise  were 
the  effects,  varying  in  intensity,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  patient’s  strength  of  constitu¬ 
tion.  There  were  no  fatal  cases,  but 
some  of  the  victims  were  very  ill,  and 
Avere  slow  in  recovery.  The  poisonous 
property  in  the  leaves  appears  to  be 
oxalic  acid,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that 
it  varies  in  intensity,  as  this  is  the  case 
with  many  vegetable  poisons.  The  stalk 
is  wholesome,  but  causes  similar  distress 
to  some  individuals ;  the  root  is  cathartic. 
The  leaves  should  be  left  alone ;  there  are 
plenty  of  wholesome  'Spring  greens.  The 
London  Gardeners'  Chronicle ,  years  ago, 
recorded  serious,  and  we  think  fatal, 
poisoning  from  rhubarb  greens,  and  gave 
a  strong  warning  against  them.  This 
Avas  contradicted  by  some  correspondents, 
who  claimed  that  the  leaves  were  entirely 
harmless,  but  this  merely  showed  their 
variable  quality.  There  are  a  number  of 
doubtful  plants  which  are  sometimes 
harmless,  and  sometimes,  under  different 
conditions,  quite  dangerous.  We  prefer 
to  keep  on  the  safe  side,  and  abstain  from 
rhubarb  greens. 

* 

Readers  of  the  daily  papers  will  note 
that  big  street  fairs  for  various  charities 
in  and  around  New  York,  often  under 
the  patronage  of  wealthy  and  well-known 
people,  make  a  special  feature  of  a  “Tom¬ 
bola.”  No  doubt  many  have  wondered 
just  what  this  feature  is.  According  to 
■Webster's  Unabridged,  the  word  tombola 
is  Italian,  and  means  a  lottery  or  game 
in  which  each  number  of  a  set  or  series 
on  one  card  must  be  drawn  to  win,  as  in 
lotto.  However,  the  modern  Tombola  is 
a  variant  of  a  package  party,  and  is,  we 
are  told,  a  feature  of  country  fairs  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  The  purchaser 
buys  a  numbered  ticket,  which  is  called  a 
share,  and  then  receives  a  package  with 
a  corresponding  number.  The  contents 
of  the  package  must  be  worth  at  least 
one-half  the  price  paid  for  the  ticket,  but 
may  be  double  the  value,  or  more.  The 
element  of  chance  enters  here,  of  course, 


but  the  purchaser  knows  the  ticket  can¬ 
not  be  an  entire  loss.  There  is  always  a 
number  of  grand  prizes,  and  as  the  pack¬ 
ages  are  given  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
very  profitable  feature.  It  is  usually  a 
favorite  feature  at  any  fair,  and  as  the 
purchaser  of  a  share  always  receives 
something  for  his  money,  it  is  not  open  to 
the  same  objections,  moral  and  legal,  as 
the  all  too  prevalent  selling  of  “chances.” 

Prune  Marmalade 

In  answer  to  the  request  for  a  recipe 
to  make  prune  marmalade  I  will  give  my 
way,  which  is  the  way  it  is  nearly  all 
made  here  in  Oregon.  By  the  way,  Ore¬ 
gon  and  California  is  the  home  of  the 
prune,  nearly  every  family  having  a  few 
fine  prune  trees.  For  the  best  marma¬ 
lade  the  prunes  should  be  carefully  picked 
from  the  tree,  put  in  a  granite  cooker 
and  thoroughly  cooked.  When  cool,  rub 
through  a  coland,er.  add  a  quart  of  soft 
water  to  each  gallon  of  pulp.  Strain 
pulp  through  cheesecloth.  Sweeten  to 
taste  with  granulated  sugar,  put  in  glass 
fruit  jars  and  seal.  Do  not  use  any 
flavoring.  A  very  simple  recipe,  but  tried 
and  good.  mrs.  j.  w.  b. 


Mile-a-Minute  Lace  for  Camisole 

Ch.  45.  1  d.  c.  in  5th  st.  from  hook  ; 

ch.  2 ;  Id.  c.  in  same  place :  ch.  2 ;  Id. 

c.  in  same  place  ;  ch.  2  ;  1  d.  c.  in  same 
place.  This  forms  a  shell.  Skip  5  ch. ; 
ch.  5  (1  d.  e.,  ch.  2,  1  d.  c.)  in  next  st. ; 
skip  5  ch. ;  ch.  5(1  d.  c.,  ch.  2.  1  d.  c.)  in 
next.  Repeat  till  there  are  7  groups  in 
all.  not  counting  the  shell ;  ch.  5  ;  turn. 

2d  Row— 1  sh.  in  2  ch.  of  group  of  (1 

d.  c.,  ch.  2,  1  d.  c. ),  repeat  7  times;  add 
2  ch.,  1  d.  c.,  to  last  shell  in  row.  This 
last  shell  forms  the  beading  and  is  a  little 
fuller  than  the  others :  ch.  5 ;  turn. 

3d  Row — 1  sh.  in  2nd  ch,  of  shell  be¬ 
low  ;  skip  1  ch.  of  2 ;  shell  in  next  2  ch. ; 
ch.  5,  1  gr.  in  center  2  ch.  of  next  shell ; 


repeat  across ;  shell  in  last  shell ;  ch.  5 ; 
turn. 

4th  Row — Same  as  2d  row. 


Mile-a-minute  Crochet  for  Camisole 

5th  Row — Same  as  3d  row. 

This  is  a  very  lacy  pattern,  works  up 
quickly,  is  very  simple,  and  has  the  bead¬ 
ing  attached.  mbs.  elwin  chase. 


Parsnip  Recipes 

Parsnip  Pudding. — 'Grate  one  medium 
sized  parsnip,  add  four  well-beaten  eggs, 
one  cup  of  cream  or  top  milk  and  a  lit- 
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tie  butter.  Add  sugar  or  syrup  to  taste. 
Bake  like  a  custard. 

Parsnip  Chowder — ‘Cut  fat  salt  pork 
in  small  pieces ;  there  should  be  one-third 
c-pful.  Put  in  kettle  and  add  one  onion 
finely  chopped ;  stir  until  onion  is 
browned.  Then  add  one  cup  of  raw  po¬ 
tato  cut  in  cubes,  I14  cups  of  parsnips 
cut  in  cubes,  salt  and  pepper.  Add  two 
cups  of  boiling  water  and  cook  vegetables 
until  done.  Then  add  two  cups  of  milk, 
two  tablespoons  of  butter,  one-half  cup  of 
fine  cracker  crumbs  and  two  teaspoons  of 
finely  chopped  parsley. 

Parsnip  Oysters — Grate  three  or  four 
parsnips,  add  two  wrell-beaten  eggs,  one 
cup  of  milk,  three  tablespoons  of  flour, 
two  tablespoons  of  butter.  Season  and 
mix.  Drop  in  spoonfuls  on  a  hot,  greased 
griddle.  Bake  brown  on  both  sides. 

Parsnip  Cakes. — Grate  raw  parsnips 
enough  to  make  one  cup,  add  one  cup  of 
bread  crumbs,  two  well-beaten  eggs,  one 
tablespoon  of  butter.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  moisten  with  milk,  shape 
into  flat  cakes.  Bake  in  the  oven  in  a 
pan  containing  meat  drippings,  basting 
the  cakes  frequently  until  they  are  well 
browned  and  richly  crusted. 

MBS.  W.  W.  L. 


Shrinkage  in  Canning 

I  have  had  the  same  trouble,  which 
finally  caused  me  to  change  my  method. 
I  now  cook  my  vegetable  and  fruits  in  a 
large  granite  kettle,  holding  six  gallons. 
Then,  while  hot,  I  fill  my  cans  and  seal 
them,  set  into  the  steam  pressure  cooker 
and  let  boil  for  30  minutes.  I  never  lose 
a  can  this  way,  and  my  cans  are  always 
full,  thus  economizing  space.  This  is  the 
only  way  you  can  get  cans  full. 

mbs.  j.  w.  B. 


‘Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to 
be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed 
and  digested. — Francis  Bacon. 


Above:  Arrow  points  to  extra  wide 
space  between  wick  and  outer  tube. 
This  is  an  exclusive  feature  of  the 
Lorain  Burner  and  absolutely  prevents 
wick-sticking. 


Read  the  Lorain 
Guarantee 

BECAUSE  the  short  chimney  oil 
stove  burner  produces  an  intense 
flame  which  strikes  directly  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cooking  utensil,  the 
heat  generated  has,  in  the  past, caused 
the  early  destruction  of  its  vital  part, 
the  inner  combustion  tube. 

This  fault  has  been  completely  elim¬ 
inated  in  the  Lorain  High  Speed  Oil 
Burner  by  making  the  inner  combus¬ 
tion  tube  of  "Vesuvius  Metal”  which 
is  not  affected  by  the  destructive  ac¬ 
tion  of  this  intense  heat. 

Therefore,  American  Stove  Com¬ 
pany  now  gives  the  following  un¬ 
conditional  guarantee  with  each 
Lorain  Oil  Burner: 


BEAD  the 
Lorain  Burner 
GUARANTEE 


LOOK 
for  the 
RED  WHEEL 


Guarantee  ttlulcl 

combustion  tube  of  the  Lorain 
High  Speed  Oil  Burner  burn 
out  within  10  years  from  date 
of  purchase,  replacement  will 
be  made  entirely  free  of 
charge. 


"VOU’LL  like  the  Lorain  High  Speed 

1  Oil  Burner  because  it  has  given  perfect 
satisfaction  in  thousands  of  homes  for  more  than 
ten  years. 

It  gives  a  clean,  odorless,  blue  flame  of  great  intensity. 
This  flame  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  cooking  utensil. 

There’s  nothing  to  give  trouble,  nothing  to  get  out 
of  order,  nothing  to  wear  out  from  ordinary  usage.  The  most 
vital  part  is  guaranteed  for  ten  years.  Read  the  Guarantee. 

Don’t  buy  an  oil  cook  stove  until  you’ve  seen 
one  of  the  many  famous  makes  equipped  with  Lorain  Burners. 
If  your  nearest  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  us  immediately. 


LO,  R  AIN 

HIGH  SPEED 

OIL  BUHNER 

AMERICAN  STOVE  C?OMPANY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


At  top:  Birds-eye  view  ofwick- 
Stop  which  automatically  stops 
wick  at  correct  lighting  and 
burning  point. 

Important 

Every  oil  cook  stove  equipped 
with  Lorain  High  Speed 
Burners  has  one  interchange¬ 
able  Giant  Chimney  which 
makes  any  standard  Lorain 
Burner  a  Super-heating  Giant 
Burner— an  entirely  new  prin¬ 
ciple  in  oil  cook  stove  con¬ 
struction. 

Additional  Features 

Positive  Wick-Stop  stops  Wick 
at  Correct  Lighting  and  Burn¬ 
ing  Point 

Boil-Overs  ”  Can 't  Reach  Wick 

Wick  Seldom  Requires 
Trimming 

The  Wick  Won’t  Stick 
Easy  to  Re-  Wick 

Many  famous  makes  of  Oil 
Cook  Stoves  are  now  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  Lorain  High 
Speed  Burner,  including 

DANGLER — Dangler  Stove  Co, 
Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
DIRECT  ACTION — National  Stove 
Co.  Div.,  Lorain,  Ohio 
QUICK  MEAL— Quick  Meal  Stove 
Co.  Div.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NEW  PROCESS — New  Process 
Stove  Co.  Div.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
CLARK  JEWEL-George  M.  Clark 
61  Co.  Div.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  Gas  Ranges  Equipped  zvith  the  Lorain  Oven  Heat  Regulator 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cooking  Appliances 
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A  Housekeeper’s  Notes 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  Spring  housecleaning  "bug”  gets  in 
his  deadly  work,  and  being  undecided 
whether  to  go  out  and  work  in  the  yard 
and  garden  (which  my  soul  longs  to  do) 
or  go  to  cleaning  the  woodwork  in  the 
dining-room,  which  my  conscience  tells 
me  I  should  do,  I  am  going  to  do  neither 
and  sit  down  and  put  some  of  my  thoughts 
on  paper,  just  to  see  if  some  of  the  other 
farm  wives  and  mothers  may  not  glean  a 
few  short  cuts  from  them.  One  of  my 
hobbies  is  to  try  to  find  a  new  or  better 
way  of  doing  some  old  time-worn  task, 
and  I  hope  there  are  others  doing  the 
saine  who  will  take  the  time  to  write  them 
down  so  we  all  may  profit  thereby. 

I  often  begin  housecleaning  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  so  to  speak,  by  putting  in  order  bu¬ 
reau  drawers,  desks,  buffet,  closets,  chests, 
etfi„  and  the  month  of  March  is  devoted 
to  sewing;  making  new  rugs,  curtains, 
aprons,  towels,  and  so  on,  whatever  is 
ne'eded  most  by  the  house  and  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Then  usually  by  April  it  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  warm  enough  by  spells  so  that 
when  the  fever  is  on  me  I  can  go  at  some 
one  room  and  clean  it  thorouglily,  every 
inch  of  space,  every  crack,  every  corner, 
as  my  mother  set  the  example  for  me 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


0971.  Blouse  with 
kimono  sleeves,  34 
to  42  bust. 

2048.  Two  -  piece 
skirt  with  tunic,  24 
to  32  waist.  The 
medium  size  blouse 
will  require  l1,™ 
yards  of  material  40 
or  44  inches  wide. 
The  medium  size 
skirt  will  require 
2%  yards  of'  mate¬ 
rial  30,  40  or  44 

inches  wide.  Each 
20'  cents. 


0821.  Girls’  dress, 
8' to  14  years.  The 
12-year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  414  yards  of 
material  30  inches 
wide,  3*4  yards  44, 
2 %  yards  54.  20 

cents. 


9845.  Girls’  dress, 
with  or  without  flchu 
collar,  2  to  8  years. 
The  4-year  size  will 
require  3%  yards  of 
material  27  inches 
wide,  2%  yards,  30, 
214  yards  44.  20 

cents. 


small  women,  16 
and  18  years.  The 
10-year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  3 Vs  yards  of 
material  30,  40  or 
44  inches  wide.  20 
cents. 


years  ago.  One  of  my  best  helps  in  clean¬ 
ing  woodwork  and  washing  windows  is 
my  big  tray  (a  service  wagon  would  be 
fine  if  I  owned  one),  on  which  I  carry 
pan  of  water,  soap,  brushes  and  cloths. 
It  also  serves  to  carry  odds  and  ends 
back  to  the  kitchen  to  be  burned  or  other¬ 
wise  disposed  of.  Having  ivory-painted 
woodwork  and  ceilings  of  wall  board  and 
steel  throughout  the  house,  I  have  tried 
each  year  to  devise  a  new  and  better  way 
of  cleaning  them.  Our  home  gets  more 
or  less  jvood  smoke  and  griddle-cake 
smoke  all  Winter,  and  it  is  sometimes  a 
little  .stubborn  about  coming  off.  especially 
on  the  ceiling,  so  I  use  what  I  call  a 
"dry  wash”  for  this  work.  Dissolve  one- 
half  cake  of  naphtha  soap  in  one  quart  of 
boiling  water.  Apply  this  hot  solution  to 
a  small  area  at  a  time  with  an  ordinary 
vegetable  brush,  and  wipe  dry  immedi¬ 
ately  with  a  dry  cloth.  As  the  cloth  be¬ 
comes  soiled  and  damp,  rinse  in  several 
waters  and  dry,  meanwhile  using  a  fresh 
one. 

My  kitchen  is  the  pleasantest  room  in 
the  house,  and  it  should  be,  'considering 
how  much  time  most  of  iis  spend  there. 
When  Spring  comes  I  think  we  all  be¬ 
come  more  or  less  dissatisfied  with  the 
kitchen  first  of  all.  and  cast  about  for 
some  means  of  improving  it.  There  are 
three  windows,  facing  the  south  and  east. 
T  aider  the  east  window  is  a  long  sink 
with  drainboards  at  each  end,  cupboards 
beneath,  where  I  keep  dish  pa  ns,  drainer, 
<nnpc  silver  polish,  vegetable  kettles, 
meatboard,  garbage  pail,  everything  that 


is  used  around  the  sink.  Underneath  the 
shelves  above  the  sink  each  side  of  the 
window  hangs  colander,  dish  mop,  drink¬ 
ing  eups.  My  butcher  knives,  paring 
knives  and  smaller  cleaver  are  thrust 
under  a  wooden  strip  on  the  left  side, 
where  they  are.  within  reach  for  paring 
vegetables,  cutting  meat  or  dressing  a 
chicken.  On  these  two  small  shelves 
stand  the  water  glasses  in  every-day  use, 
the  crumb  tray,  hand  lamps  and  clock. 
There  is  a  zinc  back  to  the  sink  about 
10  in.  wide,  beneath  the  window,  and  on 
hooks  screwed  into  this  hang  wash  dish, 
soap  shaker,  kettle  scraper,  etc.  There 
is  a  drawer  under  the  drainboard  on  the 
left  side,  divided  in  two  parts,  one  for 
dish  toWels  and  the  other  for  silverware. 
The  walls  and  woodwork  are  light  gray, 
and  between  the  two  west  windows  are 
diminutive  gray  table  and  chairs,  where 
the  family  lias  breakfast ;  bandy  to  the 
hot  griddle  cakes  and  coffee.  A  comfort¬ 
able.  not  too  large,  rocker  stands  by  one 
of  these  windows  also. 

My  stove  is  the  one  shining  jewel  in 
my  kitchen  ;  it .  is  skv  blue  porcelain, 
plain  nickel  trimmed.  :  and  a  perpetual 
joy  both  as  to  service  and  to  keep  clean. 
Five  minutes’  going  over  with  plain 
water  and  cloth,  followed  by  a  polish  with 
dry  cloth,  makes  it  shine  inside  and  out. 
The  best  part  of  it.  is  that  the  interior 
of  the  oven,  all  flues,  etc.,  are  enameled, 
so  it  is  virtually  rust-proof.  The  polished 
top  I  clean  when  lukewarm  with  steel 
wool  and  soap,  which  removes  every  spot 
and  leaves  it  black  and  shining.  To  the 
left  of  the  stove,  in  arm’s  reach,  stands 
my  cupboard,  the  upper  part  for  dishes, 
two  lower  for  pans.  I  find  it  convenient 
to  keep  the  tea  and  coffee,  ivith  a  table¬ 
spoon  for  measuring,  next  to  the  tea  and 
coffee  pots  in  this  cupboard.  Kettle  cov¬ 
ers  of  all  sizes  take  up  small  space  iu 
the  warming  oven  of  the  stove,  and  the 
right  size  is  always  there  when  needed. 
In  a  corner  behind  the  stove  stands  my 
mop  pail  and  wringer,  always  ready  in 
an  emergency,  for  things  do  get  spilled 
sometimes.  The  mop  wringer  is  one  of 
my  most  prized  possessions.  My  hands 
have  improved  quite  perceptibly  since 
I  have  had  it,  and  not  the  least  of  its 
charms  lies  in  the  fact  that  I  can  use 
water  boiling  hot  if  I  want  to.  On  the 
Opposite  wall  from  stove  and  less  than 
one  step  away  is  my  substitute  for  a 
kitchen  cabinet,  which  I  did  not  feel  that 
I  could  afford.  This  is  a  shelf  of  smooth, 
hard  pine,  1%  in.  thick,  10  in.  wide  and 
about  34  in.  from  the  floor,  the  right 
height  for  me  to  roll  out  pie  crust,  make 
a  cake  or  fix  a  dish  of  escalloped  pota¬ 
toes.  About  25  iu.  above  this  wide  shelf 
is  a  narrower  one,  on  which  stand  glass 
jars  of  sugar,  flour,  soda,  salt,  flavoring 
extracts,  spices,  paprika,  onion  salt  and 
pepper.'  On  the  under  side  are  screwed 
cup  hooks  to  hold  potato  masher,  rolling 
pin,  funnel,  wire  strainer,  toasting  fork, 
bread  knife,  flour  sifter,  eggbeater,  meas¬ 
uring  cups.  etc.  An  old-fashioned  knife 
basket  holds  knives,  forks,  and  spoons 
which  do  not  hang  up.  Still  higher  above 
the  second  shelf,  in  fact,  along  the  mold¬ 
ing,  is  a  row  of  small  nails,  where  I  hang 
the  small  saucepans,  grater,  potato  ricer 
and  muffin  pans  in  every-day  use.  This 
“collection”  of  tools  saves  me  hundreds 
of  steps,  as  well  as  keeping  m.v  pantry 
free  for  the  storing  of  food  supplies,  milk, 
butter  and  cream.  My  pantry  shelves 
have  long  strips  of  wail  board  cut  to  fit 
the  shelf,  and  covered  with  white  oil¬ 
cloth  fastened  with  thumb  tacks  on  the 
under  side.  These  are  easily  wiped  off. 

Pumpkin  and  squash  are  cooked  with 
the  rind  on  and  put  through  the  potato 
ricer  instead  of  the  old,  tedious  method 
of  sifting.  The  fireless  cooker  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  raising  bread.  I  like  to  get  it 
in  the  tins  early,  and  I  am  always  sure 
of  its  being  light  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  I  put  my  bread  mixer  right  in  the 
cooker  over  a  stove  slightly  heated. 

I  like  to  soak  my  clothes  over  night, 
but  hated  to  put  my  hands  in  the  cold 
water  on  chilly  mornings,  so  with  friend 
husband’s  help  I  set  the  tub  on  the  regis¬ 
ter  of  our  pipeless  furnace,  where  it  keeps 
nice  and  warm  all  night. 

Keeping  the  baby  covered  up  nights  is 
a  problem  which  perplexes  many  of  us. 
and  I  have  solved  it  by  laying  a  folded 
blanket  in  the  crib,  laying  the  baby  on 
this,  and  pinning  her  up  with  large  safety 
pins,  so  that  when  finished  she  looks  more 
like  a  little  papoose  than  anything  else. 

If  in  a  hurry  for  the  potatoes  to  boil, 
set  them  on  the  stove  until  steamed 
through,  then  pour  on  boiling  water,  and 
they  will  begin  to  cook  almost  immedi¬ 
ately. 

•Ironing  is  sometimes  tedious,  and  I 
find  the  time  goes  more  quickly  if  a  book 
of  poetry  or  songs  is  laid  on  one  end  of 
the  board.  I  have  memorized  many  fa¬ 
vorite  poems  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  songs. 
Every  American  ought  to  be  able  to  sing 
“America”  and  “The  Star-Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner”  without  the  words,  as  well  as  many 
of  our  old  familiar  hymns. 

And  now  one  last  word  about  paint 
brushes  before  I  bring  this  long  letter  to 
a  close.  How  often  a  much-prized  paint 
brush  has  stood  around  until  hardened 
with  paint  and  utterly  ruined?  I  have  a 
covered  can  of  kerosene  with  my  paint¬ 
ing  materials,  and  as  soon  as  I  finish 
painting  for  the  day  I  pour  this  into  an¬ 
other  dish  and  clean  my  brush  throughly, 
wiping  it  dry  with,  an  old  cloth,  pour  the 
kerosene  back  into  the  can,  where  the 
sediment  sinks  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the 
top  clean  and  ready  to  be  used,  over  and 
■over.  A  paint  brush  cared  for  in  this 
way  will  last  until  literally  worn  to  the 
Stub.  MARI  AX  B.  SPEXCEK. 
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PATENTED 


TRADE 


BURNER 


MARK 


Look r  for 
the  name 
Keroga «'* 
on  the  oil 
stove  burner 


To  make  sure  ^that  an 
stove  is  a  GOOD  oil  stove— 

Look  for  the 


Patented  Kerogas  Burner 


The  better  brands  of  oil  stoves  go  by  many  different  names,  but  they 
all  have  the  same  name  on  the  burner — Kerogas. 

Kero-^ax  — do  you  get  the  significance?  Not  the  old-fashioned  oil 
flame,  but  a  marvelous  double  flame  of  gas — made  by  mixing  one 
part  kerosene  with  400  parts  of  air — clean,  powerful,  uniform,  just  like 
the  flame  of  a  gas  range — and  at  oil  stove  cost.  By  simply  turning  a 
little  control  wheel  you  get  exactly  the  degree  of  heat  you  want — 
quick,  slow,  intense  or  "simmering.” 

Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  the  “flame  within  a  flame”  of  the 
Patented  Kerogas  Burner.  Observe  for  yourself  its 
intense  heat — under  perfect  control. 

The  Giant  Kerogas  Burner 

Every  "Giant  Kerogas  Oil  Stove"  equipped  with 
"regular”  Kerogas  Burners  also  has  one  of  the  new 
Patented  Giant  Kerogas  Burners.  The  ’  ‘Giant’  ’  is  for 
use  when  you  want  an  intense  flame  quickly.  Stoves 
with  "Regular”  Kerogas  Burners  only,  also  to  be  had. 


Manufactured  by 


A.  J.  LINDEMANN  &  H0VERS0N  CO. 

1233  First  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Maaafactnrtn  af  Barnert,  Orta*.  Cooking  and  Heating  Stores  and  Rangea 

Dealer's  Note:  The  best  jobbers  are  prepared  to 
supply  oil  stoves  equipped  with  the  Kerogas  Burners 


The  KEROGAS 

Oven  for  Baking 
and  Roasting 

As  reliable  as  any 
range  oven  evermade. 
Gives  sure,  uniform 
results  because  of  its 
even  and  easily  regu¬ 
lated  temperature. 


And  be  sure  that  you  use  only  the  best 
paint ;  cheap  paint  is  expensive,  flakes 
off,  will  not  withstand  rain  and  sun. 

SMORTON  PAINTS 

are  the  greatest  value  obtainable, 
made  of  the  right  quantity  of  Lead, 
Linseed  Oil  and  Zinc  to  insure 
wearing  quality. 

By  selling,  direct  to  you  we  can  give 
you  an  unusually  low  price,  and  we 
will  guarantee  that  our  paint  will  do 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 

Send  for  free  color  chart  which  will  he  p 
you  to  decide  on  your  color  scheme. 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  &  Paint  Co. 
Dept.  H,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Cuticura  Soap 

——The  Healthy . — 

Shaving  Soap 

Cuticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug.  Everywhere  26c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ,  : 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  [N  DIGESTION 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


E  LL-AN  S 

25$  and  75$  Packages  Everywhere 


ETHICUS 

INDIGESTION 

POWDER 

Has  proven  its  worth.  Relieves  aiul  Removes  Cause. 
Contained  in  ETHICUS  Prompt  Treatment  Kit.  So 
highly  recommended  by  DR.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 
and  other  eminent  physicians— 16  doses,  50  c«nf». 

ETHICUS  LABORATORIES.  1819  Broadway.  N.  Y.  City 


Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and.  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOB,  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 
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DE  LAVAL 


„  24  Years 

of  Use 


WITTE 

Throttling  Governor 

ENGINES 

Ran  on  Kerosene  or  Distillate.  Less  Parts.  Less  Weic 
More  Power.  2  to  26  H-P.  Easier  to  ase.  Free  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1800  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
1890  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
1890  Premont  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


r>  CJooIfftT 

WWIbVKf  fi  COMPOUND 


is  a  wonderful  healing  remedy  for 
man  or  beast.  For  Chapped  Hands, 
Chillblains.Cuts,  WoundB  and  Sores, 
Galled  Sore  Necks  and  Shoulders, 
Sore  Teats,  Caked  Udders,  etc.,  it 

is  unequalled.  Use  it  once— you'll  keep  it 
on  hand  all  the  time.  At  druggists  and 
dealers.  If  yours  can’t  supply,  write  us. 

Sample  FREE 

Write  for  Free 
Sample  Box. 

Tent  it  and  see  for  yourself  how 
quickly  it  heals  and  relieves  pain. 

No  obligation. 

THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO. 
k  fO  Corona  Block,  Kenton,  O 


The  most  remarkable  evidence,  giving  additional  proof 
of  the  exceptional  quality  and  durability  of  De  Laval  Cream 
Separators,  was  disclosed  by  the  “Oldest  Users  Contest” 
which  closed  on  April  7th.  Thousands  of  old  De  Laval 
Separators  from  all  parts  of  the  North  American  continent 
were  entered.  We  wish  to  thank  all  who  participated  in  this 
contest  for  their  splendid  co-operation  in  securing  the  data, 
which  gives  an  accurate  idea  of  just  how  long  a  De  Laval 
will  last  when  properly  cared  for. 

The  average  life  of  the  “Oldest  De  Lavals,”  all  of  which 
are  still  being  used,  was  a  little  over  24  years.  The  oldest 
De  Laval  entered  is  32  years  old  and  is  owned  by  Joseph 
Larocque  of  Lancaster,  Ont.,  Canada. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  average  life  of  cream  sepa¬ 
rators  other  than  De  Lavals  is  about  five  years,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  from  such  unquestionable  proof  that  the 
De  Laval  is  not  only  the  best  but  four  to  five  times  cheaper 
than  other  cream  separators — and,  remember,  the  1923 
De  Laval  is  better  than  ever,  has  over  four  times  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  these  old  machines,  is  greatly  improved,  costs  less, 
and  will  last  even  longer. 

ThiwWycnniAAs 

States  are  first  listed  in  alphabetical  order,  followed  by  the  name  of  the  winner, 
each  of  whom  has  received  the  prize  of  $25,  their  address,  and  the  age  of  the 
De  Laval  which  won  first  place  in  that  state : 

Ala.,  R.  M.  Davis,  Talladega,  24  yrs. :  Ariz.,  L.  L.  Prouty,  Casa  Grande,  19  yrs. ; 
Ark.,  Medlock  Dairy  Farm,  Arkadelphia.  29  yrs.  ;  Cal.,  B.  M.  Martin,  Newark, 

18  yrs.;  Colo.,  M.  Miller,  Westcliffe,  24  yrs.;  Conn.,  Mrs.  E.  Lanz,  Rockville,  31  yrs.; 

Del.,  C.  D.  Lamborn,  Newark,  28  yrs.  ;  Fla.,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Pyles,  Ocala,  12  yrs. ; 

Ga.,  C.  L.  Foster,  Dalton,  23  yrs.  ;  Ida.,  P.  G.  Fairman,  Jerome,  20  yrs. ;  III.,  F.  G. 
Palmer,  Yorkville,  28  yrs.  ;  Ind.,  F.  Molter,  Lawrenceburg,  28  yrs. :  la..  M.  Wollrob, 
Kalona,  31  yrs.  ;  Kans.,  D.  W.  Morrow,  Blue  Rapids,  30  yrs.  ;  Ky„  H.  M.  O’Nan. 
Springfield,  27  yrs.  ;  La.,  P.  H.  Sitger,  New  Orleans,  12  yrs. ;  Me.,  R.  C.  Briggs, 
Freedom,  24  yrs.  :  Md.,  Mrs.  E.  Holbrook,  Owings  Mills,  24  yrs.  ;  Mass.,  W.  D.  Smith, 
Buckland,  27  yrs.;  Mich.,  F.  Downs,  Nashville,  24  yrs.;  Minn.,  C.  H.  Brueshoff, 
Norwood,  29  yrs.  ;  Miss.,  W.  H.  Reese,  Sessums,  18  yrs. ;  Mo.,  L.  M.  Lortz,  Carl 
Junction,  23  yrs.;  Mont.,  M.  E.  Nelson,  Flatwillow.  24  yrs.;  Neb.,  I.  C,  Nichols, 
Miller,  22  yrs. ;  Nev.,  J.  Huttman,  Fallon,  17  yrs. ;  N.  H..  E.  L.  Jewett,  Sullivan. 

25  yrs. ;  N.  J.,  M.  H.  Astle,  Vineland,  30  yrs. ;  N.  M.,  C.  W.  Jackard,  Hayden, 

20  yrs.;  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Morris,  Oiean,  30  yrs.;  N.  C.,  A.  B.  McAulay,  Huntersville. 

24  yrs.  ;  N.  D.,  Fred  Jenson,  Norma,  25  yrs. ;  Ohio,  Lee  Nash,  Xenia,  29  yrs. ; 
Okla.,  Lee  Armstrong,  Selling.  20  yrs.  ;  Ore.,  Clinkinheard  Bros.,  Marshfield,  28  yrs. ; 

Pa.,  M.  Lazar,  Sharpsville,  29  yrs.  ;  R.  I.,  A.  F.  Clark,  Westerly,  28  yrs. ;  S.  C.. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Mclver,  Darlington,  18  yrs. ;  S.  D.,  H.  Moseman,  White  Lake,  27  yrs.  ; 
Tenn.,  D.  B.  Hancock,  E.  Chattanooga,  24  yrs. ;  Tex.,  Mrs.  F.  P.  McClure,  San 
Antonio,  22  yrs.  ;  Utah,  F.  W.  Cowley,  Venice,  21  yrs.  ;  Vt.,  Ashton  Soule,  St.  Albans, 

31  yrs.;  Va„  Mrs.  G.  Hylton,  Floyd,  22  yrs.;  Wash.,  M.  Kintschi,  Edwall,  23  yrs.; 

W.  Va..  J.  W.  Walker,  Wellsburg,  27  yrs. ;  Wis„  H.  Petersen,  Oconomowoc,  30  yrs. ; 
Wyo.,  P.  Catlin,  Wheatland,  20  yrs. ;  Hawaii,  H.  Iten,  Mt.  View,  12  yrs. 

XRe  1923  De  Laval 

id  Hzit&i/  tA&W.  Ctr&is 

As  good  as  these  old  De  Laval  Separators  are,  the  1923  De  Laval  is  still 
better.  Naturally  much  has  been  learned  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  cream 
separators  during  the  past  40  years,  and  purchasers  of  present-day  machines  reap 
the  benefit  of  such  experience. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a  De  Laval  Separator  of  250  lbs.  capacity  per  hour 
cost  $125 — today  one  of  the  largest  sized  De  Lavals  with  1000  lbs.  or  four  times 
the  capacity  per  hour,  can  be  bought  for  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
money,  and  one  of  about  the  same  capacity  can  be  bought  for  approximately  half. 

In  addition  it  has  many  improvements  in  design  and  construction,  is  made  of 
better  materials,  does  better  work,  is  easier  to  handle  and  care  for,  and  will  last 
even  longer.  This  applies  to  all  sizes  of  present-day  De  Lavals. 

If  you  are  using  an  inferior  or  worn-out  separator,  you  may  be  wasting  enough 
butter-fat  to  pay  for  a  new  De  Laval  and  not  get  it.  You  can  buy  a  De  Laval 
on  such  easy  terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself.  See  your  De  Laval  Agent  now  or 
write  us  about  getting  a  new  one. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

1 65  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  6 1  Beale  Street 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Dairy  Ration 

I  am  in  doubt  about  a  good  ration  for 
my  milk  cows.  I  have  one  purebred  Jer¬ 
sey  and  three  good  grade  Jerseys,  and  I 
am  feeding  them  Alfalfa  hay  three  times 
a  day  and  four  quarts  of  grain  per  cow 
once  a  day.  For  grain,  I  feed  equal  parts 
of  corn  and  oats,  ground,  and  they  have 
free  access  to  salt,  but  they  don’t  pro¬ 
duce  the  milk  they  should.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  following  ration,  and  would 
if  he  all  right  to  feed  stock  molasses  with 
this  ration  :  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs. 
ground  corn,  100  lbs.  wheat  middlings, 
100  lbs.  oilmeal?  How  much  of  the  above 
should  he  fed  per  cow?  A.  c.  w. 

The  feeding  of  Alfalfa  hay  three  times 
a  day  and  grain  only  once  a  day  to  dairy 
cows  will  not  give  you  the  desired  results 
in  milk  production.  While  it  is  true  that 
dairy  cows  can  utilize  a  generous  amount 
of  roughage,  they  should  not  be  expected 
to  produce  much  milk,  even  though  pro¬ 
vided  with  Alfalfa,  when  fed  a  grain  ra¬ 
tion  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn  and 
oats  once  a  day. 

The  feeds  you  mention  are  all  carbo¬ 
hydrate  carriers,  and  the  addition  of  mo¬ 
lasses  to  your  mixture  would  only  com¬ 
plicate  your  problem.  What  you  need  is 
more  protein  and  more  variety.  Perhaps 
the  simplest  combination  that  could  be 
recommended  at  this  time  would  be  a 
mixture  resulting  from  combining  of 
200.  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  ground  oats. 
250  lbs.  wheat  bran,  200  lbs.  linseed  meal, 
100  lbs.  gluten  meal.  If  this  mixture  is 
fed  in  conjunction  with  Alfalfa  hay,  the 
flow  of  milk  will  be  materially  increased. 
During  the  dry  period  the  ration  can  be 
restricted  to  equal  parts  of  corn,  oats 
and  bran,  to  which  has  been  added  10 
per  cent  of  linseed  meal.  Feed  equal 
parts  of  the  grain  ration  morning  and 
night,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  feed  the  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  three  times  a  day,  feed  as  much 
at  noon  as  you  feed  morning  and  night. 
Allow  1  lb.  of  this  grain  mixture  for  each 
3*4  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  day  per 
cow.  If  any  of  the  cows  are  giving  more 
than  30  lbs.  of  milk,  then  it  would  he  well 
•to  provide  some  succulence,  such  as 
moistened  beet  pulp  or  sliced  mangels. 


Feeding  a  Family  Cow 

I  have  a  rather  large  Holstein -Jersey 
family  cow  that  freshened  recently,  and 
would  like  your  advice  as  fo  feed,  etc. 
She  is  eight  years  old.  a  good  feeder  and 
is  giving  now  about  30  lbs,  of  milk  per 
day.  I  have  been  feeding  her  a  fair  qual¬ 
ity  Timothy  hay  and  about  a  bushel  of 
cut  corn  stover  mornings  and  evenings.  I 
steam  the  stover  (about  4  lbs.)  and  mix 
four  quarts  of  grain  with  it.  The  grain 
is  a  mixture  used  around  here  of  bran, 
cornmeal,  gluten,  middlings,  and,  1  guess, 
some  linseed  meal,  'but  I  don’t  know  the 
proportions  or  quality  of  the  ingredients. 

I  have  nothing  succulent  available  for  her 
now  except  perhaps  potatoes.  I  am  get¬ 
ting  in  some  Alfalfa  hay,  and  next  Fall 
expect  to  put  in  a  supply  of  maugels  or 
something  of  that  sort  for  succulence. 
What  grain  mixture  would  you  advise  in 
connection  with  these,  and  what  quan¬ 
tities  should  be  fed?  Can  beet  pulp  he 
bought  on  the  market,  and  would  it  be 
good  in  connection  with  Alfalfa  hay? 
This  cow  dried  up  about  three  months  be-  | 
fore  calving.  ru.  j.  k. 

A  Holstein-Jersey  family  cow  yielding 
30  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  should  be  fed  10 
lbs.  daily  of  a  grain  mixture  consisting 
of  200  lbs.  bran.  300  lbs.  cornmeal.  200 
lbs.  gluten  feed,  100  lbs.  linseed  meal,  100 
lbs.  oats,  50  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  allow  her  all  of  the  roughage, 
either  Alfalfa  hay  or  corn  fodder,  that 
she  will  consume  twice  daily.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  mangels,  turnips,  or  root  crops  of 
this  character,  dry  beet  pulp  should  be 
moistened  and  fed  to  supply  succulence. 
One  pound  of  beet  pulp  will  absorb  4  or  5 
lbs.  of  water,  and  as  much  as  25  lbs.  of 
the  succulent  material  should  be  fed  daily. 
This  will  mean  4  or  5  lbs.  of  the  dry  pulp. 
It  is  well  to  moisten  the  pulp  12  hours  be¬ 
fore  feeding;  but  if  it  remains  saturated 
longer  than  this  period,  especially  during 
warm  weather  it  is  apt  to  become  sour. 

If  this  cow  has  the  run  of  a  good  pas¬ 
ture  during  the  Summer,  then  the  ration 
can  be  simplified  so  that  it  will  consist,  of 
40  lbs.  of  cornmeal,  20  lbs.  gluten,  25  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  15  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  Both 
of  these  rations  are  intended  to  be  fed 
during  the  period  of  lactation.  When  the 
cow  goes  dry  a  ration  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  cornmeal.  ground  oats  and 
wheat  bran,  to  which  has  been  added  15 
per  cent  of  linseed  meal,  is  proposed. 

Your  statement  that  the  cow  was  fed 
largely  on  roughage  during  her  previous 
dry  period  suggests  the  importance  of 
feeding  more  grain  during  the  rest  or  dry 
period.  The  flesh  that  is  accumulated 
during  the  dry  stage  will  enable  the  cow 
to  produce  more  milk  during  her  next  lac¬ 
tation  period.  Generally  this  practice  is 
the  only  one  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
her  to  extend  the  lactation  period  as  de¬ 
sired.  Generally  speaking,  the  length  of 
time  that  a  cow  goes  dry  is  influenced 
both  by  inheritance  and  feeding.  A  cow 
that  is  well  fed  during  her  dry  as  well  as 
her  lactation  period  is  very  apt  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  flow  of  milk  over  a  longer  pe¬ 
riod  of  time.  The  milking  period  can  be 
influenced  materially  by  proper  feeding. 


You  Know  What 
The  Milk  Experts  Say! 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  GO. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  clamp. 

They  say  that  milk  should  never 
contain  sediment  of  any  kind. 

They  are  right.  For  clean  milk  is 
healthy  milk — milk  that  brings  the 
top. market  price.  That  is  why  a 
good  milk  strainer  is  a  practical 
necessity  for  every  dairy. 

The  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk  Strainer  is  the 
best  made.  For  it  will  positively  remove 
all  sediment,  including  muck,  dandruff, 
hair  and  fine  manure — and  no  other  strainer 
will.  We  guarantee  it— make  us  prove  it. 

More  than  ten  million  quarts  of  milk  are 
strained  daily  through  the  Dr.  Clark.  Made 
in  10-qt.  and  18- qt.  sizes.  No  cloths,  no 
fine  wire  gauze.  Inexpensive — lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


SEND  at  once  for  this  feed  bag  that  will  pay  for  itself 
a  hundred  times  over.  Made  to  specifications  for  the 
U.  8.  Government.  Used  by  the  Army.  Made  of  extra 
heavy,  durable  khaki  canvas,  nose  part  reinforced  with 
extra  heavy  duck.  Will  outlast  many  ordinary  feed- 
hags,  yet  is  lighter  in  weight.  Scientifically  constructed 
to  allow  even  flow  of  feed,  yet  cannot  spill.  Amazingly 
comfortable  for  horses  and  they  eat  all  the  feed  (NO 
WASTE).  A  bag  that  would  cost  you  three  times  this 
price  elsewhere.  Will  make  its  cost  in  feed-savings. 
R.m.mb.r— $1.00  each  or  810,09  a  dozen.  Quantity 
limited.  ORDER  NOW 

Cn„ J  Afn  Mnnoif  Just  send  name,  address  and 
Dclio  1*0  money  number  of  bags  wanted.  We  ahip 
by  return  mall.  Pay  postman  for  bags  and  postage  when  they 
arrive.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

U.S.FEED  BAG  CO.  ^Worcester,  Mass. 


INSTANTLY  ADJUS, 
to  any  length 

Adjust  your  hame  strap 
every  time  you  put  it  on. 

Do  not  have  it  too  tight 
or  too  loose.  Simple  pull 
the  Dodson  all  steel 
hame  strap  until  you  get 
an  exact  fit.  No  pins  to 
adjust,  lose  or  break. 

Won’t  cut  into  the  col¬ 
lar.  Flexible  as  leather. 
Cheapest  because  it  outlasts  m 
\  dozen  leather  straps 
Price,  50c.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s, 
order  from  us,  giving  dealer’s  name 
Niagara  Metal  Stomping  Corp.NiagaraFaIls,N.Y. 


7?fe  Don 


ALL  STEEL  H  A  <V1  fc  STRAP 


Here  is  the  greatest  money  saving:  safe 
you  ever  beard  of.  Prices  cut  to  the  bone  on  Fences, 
Gates f  Steel  Posts ,  Roofing  and  Paint . 

GET  BROWN'S  FACTORY  PRICES 

Don’t  epend  a  cent  until  you  get  my  prices. 
You'll  be  surprised  when  you  compare  with 
others.  Remember  I  pay  freight  and  sell  only 
direct  from  my  factories  to  you. 


FREE 


104-PAGE  BOOK 
OF  BIG  BARGAINS 

f  t  no  greatest  bargain,  book  ever  printed. 
r .  Every  page  is  like  finding  money.  Buy  now 
during  this  sale.  Prices  dropped  to  the  bottom. 
Get  your  name  on  a  postal  and  mail  NOW.  Jim  Brown.  Pres. 

Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept  4307  .  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  ISl  PROVED  CHAMPION 

Insures  uniform,  long- keeping  raw  milk.  Cools 
and  aerates,  one  operation — halts  germ  growth, 

CHAMPION  SHEET  METAL  CO.,  Inc. 
Successor  io  Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 
Write  for  folder.  Dent.  K,  Cortland,  N.  V. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


New  Holstein  State  Records 

Mokena  Valeria  Korndyke  Segis,.  full- 
aged  class  of  the  yearly  test  period  divi¬ 
sion,  23.0S6.6  lbs.  of  milk  and  817.03  lbs. 
of  butterfat,  equivalent  to  1,021.28  lbs. 
of  butter,  She  is  owned  by  P.  8.  Hain, 
Selma,  Ala. 

Otsego  Hope  De  Kol,  owned  by  Mrs. 
11.  G.  Douglas,  Fort  Logan,  Colo.,  in  the 
senior  two-year  class  produced  17.480.5 
lbs.  of  milk  and  670.15  lbs.  of  butterfat. 
Tredico  De  Cola  Mary  Ormsby,  in  the 
full-aged  class,  in  305  days  produced 
22,806.3  lbs.  of  milk  and  681.26  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  Owned  by  the  M.  W.  A. 
Sanatorium,  Woodmen.  Colo. 

The  Department  of  Public  Charities  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  owner  of  two  State 
champions— Kye  Hill  Korn  dyke  Konigen 
in  the  junior  two-year  class,  22,686.6  lbs. 
of  milk  and  659.66  lbs.  of  butterfat;  in 
the  senior  four-year  class,  Robinsdale 
Katheripe  Veeman,  21,93122  lbs.  of  milk 
and  722.52  lbs.  butterfat. 

As  a  full  aged,  Idaho  Violet  Posch 
Ormsby  in  365  days  produced  26,812.5 
lbs.  of  milk  and  1.007.41  lbs.  of  butterfat. 
Owned  by,  the  University  of  Idaho,  at 
Moscowl 

The  Rock  River  Farms,  at  Byron,  Ill., 
owns  Leola  De  Kol  Fayne,  new  champion 
in  the  senior  two-year  class  for.  produc¬ 
tion  in  30  days,  1,941.8  lbs.  of  milk  and 
82.642  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

Shungavalley  Cornucopia,  junior  two- 
vear  old  in  the  10  months’  test  period 
division,  3,522.2  lbs.  milk,  47S.77  lbs. 
butterfat.  Owned  by  Ira  Romig  &  Sons, 
at  Topeka,  Kansas. 

In  the  seven-day  division  as  a  junior 
four-year-old,  Pauline  It  Pontiac,  owned 
by  W.  H.  Newell  of  Maysville,  Ky’.1.  pro¬ 
duced  522.5  lbs.  of  milk  and  22,921  lbs. 
of  butterfat. 

The  Sagadahoc  Farms  of  South  Port¬ 
land,  Me!,  owns  Agi'icola  Creamelle  Betty 
Rauwerd,  State  champion  in  the  full-aged 
.  lass  of  the  yearly  test  period  division, 
24,437.7  lbs.  of  milk  and  831.59  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  - 

Kolrain  Walker  Netherland,  senior 
four-year  class  in  the  365-day  division, 
24,621.1  lbs.  of  milk  and  887.59  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  Owned  by  E.  F.  Copeland, 
Colerain,  Mass. 

Traverse  Echo  Sylvia  Walker,  owned 
by  the  State  Hospital  at  Traverse  City. 
Mich.,  champion  in  junior  two-year  class 
of  the  30(-day  division  for  Michigan/ 
2,300  lbs.  of  milk  and  80.453  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat.. 

Ileilo  Oak  Korndyke.  senior  two-year- 
old  Holstein,  owned  by  W.  O.  Washburn, 
of  North  St.  Paul,  Minn,,  19.576.7  lbs. 
of  milk  and  719.82  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

The  State  championship  in  the  full-age 
class  for  production  in  one  year  has  been 
awarded  to  Mutual  Clothilda  De  Kol  3d, 
owned  by  .T.  II.  Hofstetter  of  Lewistown, 
Mont.,  30,219.7  lbs.  of  milk  and  945.95 
lbs.  of  butterfat. 

As  a  senior  two-year-old  in  the  365- 
day  test  period  division.  Longheath  Colan- 
tha  Ormsby  produced  20,093  lbs.  of  milk 
and  720.32  lbs.  butterfat;  Owned  by 
II.  J.  Long  of  Fallon,  Nev. 

Stella  Oak  Segis  takes  first  place  in 
the  senior  two-year  class  of  the  yearly 
test  period  division  with  21,839.1  lbs.  of 
milk  and  716.88  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Owned 
by  H.  A.  Davidson,  at  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

In  the  365-day  test  period  as  a  senior 
two-year  old,  Miss  Ormsby  Alcartra 
Prilla  produced  21,S02  lbs.  of  milk  and 
783.93  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Owned  by  the 
Cream  Rose  Dairy  Products  Company  at 
Livermore,  Pa. 

V.  M.  Montgomery  of  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.,  owns  two  State  champions,  O.  K. 
L.  Maimie  in  the  junior  four-year  class 
of  the  10  months’  division,  18,418.5  lbs. 
of  milk  and  621.71  lbs.  of.  butterfat.  In 
the  full-aged , class  of  the  10  months’  test 
period  Leafy  Veeman  Fobes  De  Kol,  18,- 
878.9  lbs.  of  milk  and  600.23  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat. 

With  a  record  of  575.3  lbs.  of  milk  and 
20,133  lbs.  of  butterfat,  Sara  Ann  Dupli¬ 
cate  is  champion  as  a  senior  three-year- 
old  in  the  seven-day  test  period.  Owned 
by  C.  S.  Potter  of  Ogden,  Utah. 

In  the  yearly  division  as  a  senior  three- 
year-old  Queen  Nannette  Alcartra,  owned 
by  Dunlop  Bros,  of  Petersburg,  Va..  pro¬ 
duced  16,899.7  lbs.  of  milk  and  680.22  lbs. 
of  butterfat.  '/  ..  - 

Princess  Fayne  Johanna,  owned  by 
Youngquist  Bros.,  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash., 
is  State  champion  in  the  senior  three-year- 
class  of  the  10  months’  test  period,  19,- 
080.1  lbs.  of  milk  and  6S2.07  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat. 

The  Carnation  Stock  Farms,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  owns  Bella  Veeman  Segis  Mata¬ 
dor,  State  champion  in  the  senior  three- 
year-old  class  of  rhe  seven-day  test  period, 
546.5  lbs.  of  milk  and  27.242  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat. 


7h*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  31 — -Shorthorns.  Coshocton  Coun¬ 
ty  Breeders’  Association,  Coshocton,  O. 

June  1. — Jerseys.  Meridale  Farms, 
Meridith,  N.  Y. 

June  7-8 — Ilolsteins.  Ohio  Holst ein- 

Friesian  Association,  Cleveland,  O. 

June  12 — Ayrshires.  National  Ayr¬ 
shire  consignment  sale,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

October  31  —  Ayrshires.  Allegany- 
Steuben  County  Ayrshire  Club,  consign¬ 
ment  sale,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


General  Isaac  R.  Sherwood 

Wa*  a  Soldier  in  the  Civil  War 

He  has  served  many  terms  in  Congress,  hav¬ 
ing  started  service  in  the  forty-third,  he  was 
re-elec’ted  in  1922  in  his  87tli  year  of  age,  the 
oldest  person  elected  to  a  parliamentary  office. 

He  is  well  known  in  newspaper  work.-  He  is 
a  noted  lover  of  horses  and  an  expert  reins- 
mau,  has  owned  as  many  fast  road  horses  and 
matched  pairs  as  any  gentleman  in  the  Country. 

He  is  an  exceptional  authority  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  horses  and  the  treatment  of  same,  and 
tells  the  following: 

“I  have  known  and  used 

Newton’s  Heave,  Cough,  Distemper  and 
Indigestion  Compound 

for  many  years  before  it  was  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  effective  for  the  complaints  recom¬ 
mended  for  it.  It  is  valuable  for  expelling 
stomach  and  intestinal  worms  and  for  Dorises 
out  of  condition  and  very  economical  to  use. 

"I  consider  Newton’s  Compound  produces  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  for  heaves.  I  know  this  from 
experience. 

“I  relieved  two  cases  of  heaves  of  long  stand¬ 
ing  with  this  remedy;  one  was  the  pacing  geld¬ 
ing,  Harry  Cordon,  2 : 25 \i ;  a  very  fast,  road 
and  snow  horse;  another,  the  .gray  gelding  Jim 
Blaine,  2:25^4;  he  had  a  ease  of  heaves  that 
had  been  chronic  for  five  years.  He  was  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  Newton  compound,  and  was  sold 
for  sound  to  a  gentleman  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
and  died  ten  years  after  that  at  the  age  of 
22;  a  sound  horse. 

“I  have  personal  knowledge  of  a  number  of 
other  cases  of  satisfactory  results  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  heaves  during  the  past  years  where 
other  treatment  has  failed. 

“I  have  ridden  and  driven  horses  for  the 
past  70  years,  including  3.%  years  horseback 
riding  in  war,  arid  what  I  have  learned  about 
horses  and  heaves  comes  from  experience. 

“I  have  no  financial  or  other  interests  in  this 
medicine,  but  I  have  a  general  and  specific 
interest  in  the  road  and  speed  horse  and  his 
master.” 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO. 

129-131  Ontario  Street  -  -  Toledo,  Ohio 


When  You  Build  That  New  Silo— USE 

LACEY’S  Improved  SILO  HOOPS 

Strong — Ea*y  to  A  pply— Cost  Less— Flexible.  Made 
in  all  desired  sizes.  Write  fordeseriptive  folder  and 
pricelist.  Elmer B.  Lacey, Mfr  ,  Kndicott,  N.Y. 


FREE  TO  DOG  OWNERS 

Polk  Miller’s  famous  Dog 
Book,  64  pages,  on  care,  feed¬ 
ing  and  training,  with  ailment 
chart  and  Senator  Vest’s  cele¬ 
brated  "Tribute  to  a  Dog,” 
etc.  Also  full  list  of  Sergeant’s 
Dog  Medicines — the  standard 
for  50  years.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address.  Our  free 
advice  department  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
question  about  your  dog’s  health  free. 

Polk  Miller  Drug  Co.,  Inc.,  7  Gorernor  St.,  Richmond,  Ya. 


JERSEYS 


THIRD  ANNUAL 

JERSEY  CATTLE  SALE 


UNDER  AUSPICES  OF 

The  Greene  County 
Jersey  Cattle  Club 

CAIRO,  NEW  YORK 

Monday,  May  28th,  1923 

An  opportunity  to  purchase  some  excellent 
pure-bred  Jersey  Cattle,  carefully  selected  by 
committee  and  consigned  to  co-operative  public 
sale  by  members  of  The  Greene  County  Jersey 
Cattle  Club, 

All  animals  offered  are  healthy,  well-bred,  and 
well-developed.  Many  of  them  have  Register  of 
Merit  records  and  are  show  ring  winners.  All  of 
the  prominent  blood  lines  of  the  Jersey  breed  are 
included.  The  high  quality  of  these  cattle  will 
prove  a  big  surprise  to  those  who  attend  the  sale. 

Buy  your  cattle  from  farmer  breeders  who  are 
building  a  reputation  on  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  animals  they  place  in  their  annual  sale. 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 
A.  L.  Tichane,  Sale  Manager,  Hawthorne.  N.  J. 
or  Henry  Ingalls.  Secretary,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


1_ il 

RABBITS 

• 

•  • 

■m-a  ym  TITlirTfi  Fine  young  bine  Flemish 
HC  iBial  I  Giants:  off  cup  winners. 
*xx*"*_p  Send  stamp  for  description. 

BROOKSYDE  RABBITRY,  390  Hafedon  Ave..  Paterson.  N.  J. 
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GUERNSEYS 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Cnpgiinl  Af(n»  We  are  offering  for  sale 
tjpCLlal  UIlCl  two  exceptionally  brfed 
bulls  with  smutty  noses.  Sired  by  May  Rose 
bulls.  Dams  have  records  or  are  on  test.  Both 
of  these  bulls  are  good  individuals,  six  to  eight 
months  old,  and  excellent  propositions  for 
grade  herds.  Price  $150,00. 

A  Real  Chance  for  Farmers. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset.  Mass. 


WE  OFFER  FOR 

Highly  Bred 
Registered  Guernsey 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 

Rollwood  Farm,  Guilford, 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  w*w*  DAIRY  FARMS,  22  S.  Hi  Si..  PMIa.,  P«. 

BELLMATH  FARM  Guernseys 

Farmers!  Breeders!  Write  for  price  list  of 

GOOD  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

A.  R.  breeding.  Federal  Accredited  Herd  87455. 
Come  to  ns  for  the  best  in  Guernseys, 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON  Sennett,  N.  Y. 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexjs,  all  ages,  from  A.  R. 
dams,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  16909. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  0.  DcFOREST.  Amsterdam. N.y. 

We  Have  a  Fine  Well  Grown  Bull 

of  good  type,  eighteen  months  old,  both  sire  and 
dam  imported,  backed  with  Advanced  Registry 
records  on  both  sides.  Price,  8100  for  quick  sale. 

DERRYDALK  FARM  -  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf  A.  /6SM»wl3uf.S!: 


HOLSTEINS 


High  Grade  Holstein  Heifer  Calves  giSJbmi 

and  heifer  calve*.  825  up.  Registered  bulla  ready 
for  service,  and  cows.  Address  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  .* 


KINNELON  HERD 

Purebred  Brown  Swiss 

BUTLER,  N.  J. 

Home  of  Ilda’a  College  Boy  whose  dam  has  a 
record  of  13  561  lbs.  milk,  erandam  14.650  lbs. 
milk  and  great  grandam  16,225  lbs.  milk.  His 
daughters  to  come  fresh  have  milked  over 
forty  pounds  a  day.  A  yonng  bull  calf  by  the 
above  sire  and  out  of  a  17,139-lb.  cow  for  sale. 
JOHN  C.  HESSE,  Manager 


[ 


AYRSHIRES 


Dam  Awrakira  Dull  fromaccreditedherdNo.34806.Born, 
MCg.  HjlSniio  DUi I  May,  1921.  Splendid  shape,  size  and 
color.  Extended  pedigree  on  application.  Also  a  few 
she  stock.  PERRY  WARREN,  Peru,  Vermont 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  durhams 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 

Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville.  N.Y. 

Milking  Short  Horns 11 XS 

ed  in  buyer’s  name.  Heifer,  3  mos;  bull.  8  mos., 

both  $150.  CHAS.  GODFREY,  High  View,  Sullivan  Co..  N.V. 


SHEEP 


For  Sale— Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep  -pply  0I*“,Rir-R1* 


Purchase,  New  York 
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JERSEYS 


HALCYON  FARMS 


JBI1SE 

Every  Cow  is  in  the  Register  of  Merit. 

Every  Calf  from  a  R.  M.  dam. 

Females  of  all  ages. 

Bull  calves  backed  by  type  and  production. 
Address:  HALCYON  FARMS.  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

BARGAINS 

WE  MUST  MAKE  ROOM  for  forty  heifers 
coming  in  within  the  next  two  months.  We  offer 
some  twenty  head  of  our  Register  of  Merit  Jersey 
cows  at  attractive  prices.  Some  are  open,  others 
bred  to-our  herd  bulls,  Pogis  99th  of  Hood  Farm 
53rd  No.  168456,  and  Sophie’s  St.  Mawes  No.  176023. 
For  prices  address  OLD  F0R6E  FARM,  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 

Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

CkrCalp  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
i  ui  uaic  cui4n  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown.  N.  J. 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Heifers 

out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams  for  sale.  *200  for  the  two. 
Penn.-Del.-Jergey-Farm,  Mlll'ord,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


L 


SWINE 


3 


PURE  BRED  PIGS 

AT  FEEDING  PRICES 

Either  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  pigs.  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  $8  each. 
Sows,  Barrows  or  Boars.  Bred  from  Big 
Type  Stock, the  kind  that  grow  fast  and  big. 

DR.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD.  M  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass 


Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

Largest  herd  in  America.  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  breeding.  Special  offering  of  wean¬ 
ling  pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  IS  Dundee,  N.V. 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Fall  boars.  Also  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in 
August  and  September,  and  a  choice  lot  of  Spring 
pigs.  .All  our  Berkshires  represent  the  best  large 
type.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction. 

RICHARD  II.  STONE  Trumansbarg,  N  Y. 

SHADYSIDEBERKSHIRES 

Pigs  ready  for  shipment.  Prices  lower  than  other 
breeders,  with  quality  above  all.  We  ship  C.  O.  IV 
See  before  yon  pay.  E.  G.  Fisher,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

RorLokirao  Desirable  Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

DulKSIIIIca  Patmoor  Farms  llarttleld,  N.  Y. 

Hnrocc  Orders  acceptable  now  for  yonng  pigs  for 
"HlvJv.C>  delivery  during  May  and  June.  Open  Gilts 
and  Service  Boars.  ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Boa  15,  Bradford.  N.Y. 

i  M 1 1  Pnf'Q  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
O  ing_  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merriiield,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Duroc  Yearling  Bred  Sows 

830.  Farrow  in  June. 

C,  MEARSON  .  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

0  1  P  Choice  Reg.  pigs,  bred  from  State  Fail- Winners¬ 
'Ll!.  3  $12.50  each.  Pairs  no-akin.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls  ,N.  Y 

For  Sale-Thoroughbred  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  ^ea,iy  for 


w.  DORR  RICHARDSON.  Hornell,  N.Y. 


shipment. 

R.  F,  D  No.  2 


firnwthufl  I  ft  P[ff«  Keg-  Large  type.  Both  sexes.  *12 

urownyu.l.u.  rigs  each.  H.C  B'ardiley.MkntourF.llv.N.T. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

II  E.  P.  HOGERS  -  WATVlLtE,  New  York 

1  nn  Dim*  Cheater  Whites  and  Berkshires,  6  weeks  old. 
lUUrlgS  #«.«<►  each.  ROUSE  BROS  Dushore.  Pa. 

Chester  White  Pigs  Vi  van  Osmun  Black  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

Write  G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON.  Middletown, Vm.  Brookside  Farm 


Pigs. 


Registered  Hampshire  Pigs 


BEN  CONDON 
Wayvllle,  New  York 


Eureka  Stock  Farm 

For -Sale — Registered  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks.  to  10  mos.  old.  Both  sex.  Bred  for  growth 
and  quality.  Write  your  wants 

EOWARO  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester.  Pa 


c 


DOGS 


u 


English  and  Welsh  Shepherds 

30  generations  breeding  from  proven  Sires  and  1  >ams 
from  natural  Herders.  4  mos.  old  pups  working  with 
old  dogs.  Order  early.  Georoe  Boorman.  Marathon.  N.Y. 

CO  L  L  I  E  1*  IT  I’  1*1  E  N.  Pedigreed.  Spayed  fe¬ 
males.  Circular  free.  Shipped  O.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

SB  to  St  6.  SILVERLAKE  FARM,  Tilton,  New  Hampshire 


_  blood 

Mary  land 


Degiatered  Airedales  and  Puppies.  Best  Oorang 
I*  lines.  I’loneer  Orchards  Hancock,  Marj 

FOX  HOUND  PUPS 

3  high  bred  Walker  pups,  815  each,  out  of  real  fox 
dogs.  All  papers  to  register.  Also  a  broken  3-yr.- 
old  dog.  TV.  K.  Rockwell,  Rloomfield,  Conn. 

Airaitsle  Pnno  For  Sale.  4  mos.  old.  Pedigreed.  Farm 
HllcUaic  r  Up  raised.  From  best  stock.  Males.  *15; 
Females, *10.  M.  von  LORE,  Glussboro,  New  Jersey 

Fn*  finnrt  and  Rahhif  HOUND  pups,  airedai.es. 

'UI,  UUOH  anil  naODIT  LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS.  Ilimrod,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  8R0S.,  Prove  city,  I>a. 


HORSES 


HORSES  FOR  SALEHS*. 

Gentle,  sound  farm  chunk,  1,100  to  1,560  lbs.  Attractive 
saddle  horse.  C.  E.  MCIIOL8,  Angola  New  York 

For  Sale— Thoroughbred  Hackney  SaddleMare 

hurdler  ;  Blue  Ribbon  Winner  ;  dammed  by  Red  Mack 
7472,  by  King  Joe  26008.  11.  0.  HILLER,  Cumberland  Hill,  li.  I. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own'  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Robert# 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  81 .50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-Y0RKEB 
333  W..  30th  St..  N.  ¥. 


Wool  Notes 

At  the  current  London  sales  prices 
have  run  from  5  to  15  per  cent  higher 
than  in  March.  The  market  here  is 
fairly  strong,  except  in  low  cross-breds. 
Recent  prices  reported  are :  New  York 
and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine,  55  to 
56c;  half-blood,  53  to  54c;  quarter-blood, 
52c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  delaine,  57 
to  59c;  half-blood  combing,  57  to  58c; 
three-eighths  blood.  55  to  56c.  New 
England  half-blood.  50  to  52c ;  three- 
eighths  blood,  55  to  56c.  Texas  fine 
scoured.  $1.30  to  $1.50.  Territory  fine 
staple,  $1.50  to  $1,55. 


Bradford  County  for  Milking  Shorthorns 

Fifth  Annual  Sale,  Troy,  Penna.,  Saturday,  June  2, 1923 

In  the  breeding  of  dual  purpose  cattle  for  meat  and  milk,  Bradford  County,  Penna.,  leads  the  way.  Proper 
appreciation  of  this  fact  has  been  clearly  expressed  in  their  four  previous  sales  whereby  85  different  buyers  from 
15  States  and  Canada  have  purchased  322  head  for  herd  building  foundation.  The  catalog  is  ready.  Apply  to 

D.  K.  Sloan,  Sec’y,  Towanda,  Penna.  or  Glenside  Farm,  Granville  Summit,  Pa. 
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Like  water  off  a  duck’s  back,  rain  runs  off  the  steel 
case  of  the  Columbia  Hot  Shot  Battery.  Water¬ 
proof,  storm-proof,  rust-proof.  Simple — Can’t 
get  out  of  order.  Can’t  be  bumped  out  of  com¬ 
mission.  Always  a  prompt,  hot  spark.  Power 
in  it  for  a  good  long  time.  Yet,  the  steel  case 
Columbia  Hot  Shot  costs  no  more  than  a  fibre 
case  battery.  It’s  worth  demanding. 


Columbia 

Dry  Batteries 

w  —they  last  longer 

Columbia  Dry  Batteries  for 
every  kind  of  service  are  -sold 
at  electrical,  hardware  and  auto 
accessory  shops,  garages,  general 
stores.  Insist  upon  Columbia. 


Fence  Prices  Lower 


Sold  Direct  from  Factory  | 

Wonderful  money  saving 
opportunity  for  fence  buyers.  Fa- , 
moos  Peerless  Fence  now  selling  for  as  low  as  17c  a  J 
rod— lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  Peerless  fence.  , 
port  Write  today  for  104-page  catalog  giv- 
■  ing  low  direct  from  factory  prices  on 

Fence,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts, 

Roofing  and  Paints.  Since  Peerless’  big 
factories  opened  their  doors  direct  to 
farmers  it  means  a  clear  saving  of  40%. 

Write  for  catalog  today. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  PENCE  CO. 

D*pt. 4308  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  a 
Factories  at 

Ol.v.l.nd,  O.,  Adrian,  Mich.,  Memphia.T.na. 


Just  give  size  and  we  will  send 
you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years.  Inspected  an  ' 
built  to  rigid  specifications. 
Made  on  the  Munson  last, of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea¬ 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather 
soles.  Dirt,  water  ancL 
acid  proof.  Pay, 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 

Money  back  if 
not  pleased. 


Sizes 
>'A  to  12 


_ _  VOU  SAVE  $2 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept.  A4 
829  First  Ave.  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


Centaur  Farm  Tractor 


Most  efficient  small  farm  tractor  made.  Displaces  horse. 
Plows  7  inches  deep  in  clay  sod.  Ideal  for  cultivating, 
harrowing,  planting,  mowing  and  all  belt  work. 
Costs  but  8c  to  10c  per  hour  to  run.  Has  a  reverse. 

Four  years’  proven  perform¬ 
ance.  Liberal  terms.  Write 
today. 

The  Central  Tractor  Co. 

16  Central  Ave. 

Greenwich.  Ohio 


I  **■  "  -  1  - 

I  When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
I  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
j  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See 
|  guarantee  editorial  page. 


113  Ton  Silos 
filled  In  day's  run 


with  Dick’s  Blizzard.  “We  use  Dick’s  Blizzard 
on  our  ranch,”  writes  Mr.  Morgan.  “Just  keep 
it  supplied  and  the  cutter  does  the  rest.” 


Close  op  view,  famona  Blix- 
sard  Double  Feed.  Traveling 
Teeth  on  endless  belt  Carr? 
material  direct  to  knives. 
Enormous  capacity. 


Dick  s  Blizzards  save 
most  labor.  All  1923 
models  are  self-feed¬ 
ing.  Feed  Roll  Models 
have  New  Paddle  Roll 
Self  Feed;  improved 
feed  table, larger  throat  capacity,  additional 
strength.  Some  models  have  automatic  feed 
regulation.  Blizzards  are  simple,  safe,  long 
lasting  and  economical  of  repair  expense. 
Parts  of  wear  all  replaceable.  Deliver  most 
work  per  H.  P.  Unlimited  elevating  ability. 


Write  for  Big  New  Circular 


Describes  all  1923  models  with  their  wonder¬ 
ful  new  features.  Also  the  Dick’s  “Famous” 
Feed  Cutter  for  hand  or  power  cutting. 
Standard  for  forty-nine  years. 


Kill  Rats  Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
_  .  t.  beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 

pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


S.  C.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Dairy  Feed 

Will  you  give  me  a  formula  of  dairy 
feed  contain iug  cottonseed  meal,  bran, 
corn  (shelled  or  not),  oats?  j.  s.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  ration  consisting  of  200  lbs.  oats,  300 
lbs.  cornmeal,  250  lbs.  bran,  250  lbs.  43 
per  cent  cottonseed  meal,  would  give  you 
a  mixture  carrying  about  18  per  cent 
crude  protein.  The  addition  of  100  lbs. 
of  linseed  meal  would  improve  this  com¬ 
bination  and  give  you  a  very  satisfactory 
mixture.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that 
this  ration  would  be  fed  in  conjunction 
with  a  high-grade  roughage,  consisting 
preferably  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  The 
shelled  corn  as  well  as  the  oats  should  be 
ground  or  crushed,  for  when  fed  whole 
they  are  not  properly  digested. 

Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

^  hat  feed  would  you  advise  for  our 
herd  of  cows,  22  head,  all  grade  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys,  to  increase  milk  produc¬ 
tion  i  We  peddle  our  own  milk,  which, 
according  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
tests  4.65  per  cent.  At  present  we  feed 
silage  morning  and  night,  hay  at  noon, 
tins  consisting  of  Timothy,  Red-top  and 
Alsike  clover.  Grain  they  receive  night 
and  morning,  mixed  as  follows:  Two 
parts  hominy,  two  parts  gluten  and  one 
part  wheat  middlings.  p.  l.  b 

Massachusetts. 

A  ration  consisting  of  hominy,  gluten 
and  wheat  middlings  would  be  both  unsat¬ 
isfactory  and  expensive.  It  would  lack 
variety,  and  any  attempt  to  provide  all 
of  the  protein  necessary  from  gluten  alone 
would  prove  discouraging.  A  mixture  re¬ 
sulting  from  combining  250  lbs.  hominv, 
3-50  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  linseed 
lbs.  £luten  meal,  200  lbs.  bran, 
100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  will  give  you 
better  results.  Wheat  middlings  are  not 
as  satisfactory  as  wheat  bran  in  a  ration 
intended  for  dairy  cows,  and  since  they 
are  invariably  higher  in  price,  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  use  coarse  bran,  and  rely 
upon  hominy  meal  or  cornmeal  to  provide 
the  added  carbohydrates.  Later  on,  when 
your  cows  have  access  to  pasture,  a  ration 
consisting  of  400  lbs.  cornmeal,  300  lbs 
gluten  meal.  200  lbs.  oats,  100  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  is  proposed.  Much  would 
be  gained  by  feeding  a  better  grade  of 
roughage.  If  there  is  considerable  Red- 
top  or  Timothy  in  your  mixed  hay.  then 
I  should  add  more  linseed  meal  ‘  to  the 
gram  mixture. 


Feeding  Beet  Skins  and  Tomato  Seeds 

1.  We  operate  a  canning  factory.  We 
can  a  good  many  beets  during  the  ‘season, 
and  I  have  been  wondering  whether  there 
was  any  difference  between  our  beet  skins 
(if  we  dried  them)  and  dried  beet  pulp 
The  foreigners  feed  the  wet  skins  to  their 
cows,  but  I  don’t  know  what  effect  they 
have  on  the  cows.  Can  dried  beet  skins 
be  fed  the  same  as  dried  beet  pulp?  2. 
Gan  dried  tomato  seeds  be  used  with  other 
feeds  for  poultry,  cows  and  horses? 

Pennsylvania.  d.  t.  g. 

1.  There  would  be  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  feeding  value  between  beet 
pulp  and  the  dry  beet  skins  that  you  have 
available.  In  Western  territory,  where 
sugar  beets  are  extensively  produced,  they 
are  first  pulled,  the  tops  removed ;  they 
are  then  washed  and  sliced  previous  to 
extraction.  The  juice  is  extracted  from 
the  strips  by  means  of  warm  water,  and 
the  resulting  by-product  is  what  we  recog¬ 
nize  as  wet  beet  pulp.  The  waterv  pulp, 
after  being  drained  and  pressed,  contains 
about  10  per  cent  of  solids.  It  is  fed 
extensively  to  cattle  and  sheep  assembled 
near  the  plants  where  the  beet  sugar  is 
produced.  In  some  instances  the  wet 
pulp  is  run  into  silos  or  specially  con¬ 
structed  pits,  but  the  fermentation  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  method  materially  re¬ 
duces  the  feeding  value  of  the  ensiled 
pulp.  The  better  and  more  common  prac¬ 
tice  consists  in  drying  the  pulp,  and  re¬ 
sults  in  the  production  of  a  product  we 
have  come  to  know  as  dried  beet  pulp. 
We  believe  that  the  dry  skins  would  have 
considerable  feeding  value,  but  can  find 
no  instance  where  they  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  manner.  One  can  readily 
see  that  they  would  have  considerable 
value  when  fed  fresh  from  the  factory ; 
but;  as  to  whether  they  can  be  ensiled  or 
dried  and  profitably  used  is  only  conjec¬ 
ture.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have 
someone  who  has  had  experience  in  dry¬ 
ing  this  product  give  his  method  and  the 
results  obtained  from  its  use. 

.2.  In  sections  of  New  Jersey,  where 
tomatoes  are  produced  extensively  and 
sold  to  canning  factories,  a  vast  amount 
of  pulp  and  seeds  accumulate.  Numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  this 
residue  for  poultry  or  live  stock  feeding, 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  cost  of  drying 
the  product  and  sorting  the  material  is 
quite  as  much  as  the  feeding  value  result¬ 
ing  from  the  product  after  it  is  prepared 
in  salable  form.  So  far  as  I  know,  to¬ 
mato  seeds  are  not  extensively  used  in 
rations  for  live  stock,  even  in  communi¬ 
ties  where  they  are  available  and  abund¬ 
ant.  Usually  the  material  is  used  for 
fertilizing  purposes  and  returned  to  the 
soil. 


"Am  I  proud 

of  them?” 

“Say  man,  there’s  the  husk¬ 
iest  pair,  for  their  weight,  in 
the  county.  Willing  workers, 
never  lagging  or  lame. 

“And  it’s  easy  to  keep  ’em  fit. 
I  always  have  a  bottle  of  Gom- 
bault’s  Caustic  Balsam  around. 
Our  folks  have  been  using  it  for 
forty  years — ever  since  it  was  first 
imported.  There  isn’t  much  ever 
ails  my  horses  that  it  won’t  help. 

“We’ve  quit  firing  and  cautery 
for  Gombault’s  does  the  same  work 
better  with  no  chance  of  a  scar  or 
discolored  hair.” 

A  reliable  and  effective  remedy  for 
Spavin  Thorough-  Fistula 

Capped  pin  Sweeney 

Hock  Quittor  Barb  Wire 

Curb  Wind  Galls  Cuts 
Splint  Poll  Evil  Calk 

Ringbone  Strained  Wounds 

Tendons 

A  million  successful  treatments 
given  each  year.  Booklet  describing 
horse  ailments  sent  upon  request. 
$1.50  per  bottle  at  druggists 
or  direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS  TOO 
An  excellent  remedy  for  sprains, 
bruises,  cuts,  bums,  sore  throat, 
muscular  and  inflammatory  rheu¬ 
matism,  sciatica  and  lumbago. 
The  Lawrence- V/ illi ams  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Sole  Distributors 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


Free  Booklets  5>anltation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Writs  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


MINERALS 
.COMPOUND 

FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

neglect"* 

Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merita 

SEND  TODAY  J 
AGENTS 
WANTED* 

MINERAL  HEAVE  IEMEDI  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  case* 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  prlceJ 
Wrltofordeserlptln  booklet 1 


HEAVES 


Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 

ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

Most  for  cost  ^  M  r  UfTAEIfl 


NEWTON’S 


1  A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
■  Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  CoughB,  Distemper. 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
,n  .  Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 

SO  years’  sole  by  pareel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


f%A  95 

M H  Upward 

nm 


Jhm/ucan 

CREAM 


_  —SEPARATOR 

On  trial.  Easy  runningyeasily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  7070  Bainbridge.T4,  Y. 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Cow's  Milk  for  Infant 

Wo  have  two  cows  and  a  baby  girt 
rhree  months  old.  The  baby  drinks  milk 
from  the  cows,  but  does  not  seem  to  do 
well.  She  cannot  take  whole  milk.  One 
cows  gives  about  one  quart  at  a  milking; 
the  other,  two  quarts.  Both  are  due  to 
freshen  in  .Tune.  I  see  by  a  government 
bulletin  that  babies  should  be  given  milk 
4  per  cent  cream.  I  put  some  fresh  milk 
into  an  eight-ounce  bottle  and  l1/!  ounces 
of  cream  raised  on  it.  Would  that  mean 
15  per  cent  cream?  My  husband  says 
that  milk  from  such  cows  is  just  as  good 
as  milk  from  a  fresh  cow.  What  is  your 
opinion?  N.  G.  N. 

Cows  soon  to  dry  up  before  freshening 
give  milk  much  richer  in  butterfat  than 
during  the  middle  period  of  their  milking, 
and  I  should  expect  the  milk  of  cows  giv¬ 
ing  only  one  or  two  quarts  at  a  milking 
to  be  unsuited  for  infant’s  use.  The  ac¬ 
tual  percentage  cannot  be  estimated  by 
the  amount  of  apparnt  cream  rasing;  for 
this  the  Babcock  test  is  required.  As  you 
suggest,  4  per  cent  milk  is  of  about  the 
right  richness,  and  your  two  cows  are 
very  likely  giving  milk  much  richer  than 
this,  particularly  if  of  Jersey  or  mixed 
breeding.  An  infant  at  three  months 
usually  needs  about  a  pint  of  milk  daily, 
this  to  be  diluted  with  an  equal  amount 
of  water  and  reinforced  by  two  or  three 
lablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  modified  by 
about  two  ounces  of  lime  water.  There 
can  be  no  absolute  rules  for  these  things, 
however,  as  no  two  babies  are  just  alike 
in  their  requirements.  Supervision  of 
feeding  should  be  done  by  a  competent 
physician,  not  left  to  guesswork  or  even 
government  bulletins.  If  your  baby  is 
not  thriving,  consult  a  good  physician  be¬ 
fore  serious  troubles  result.  M.  B.  D. 


Training  Horns  of  Oxen 

On  page  439,  T.  I.  C.,  Portville,  1ST.  Y., 
inquires  how  to  change  the  shape  of 
horns.  I  would  suggest  the  following- 
method  :  When  you  want  the  horn  to 
come  down,  take  a  wood  rasp  and  rasp 
all  vou  can  on  the  bottom  side ;  do  not 
touch  the  top  part.  The  latter  being 
the  strongest,  will  force  down  on  the  side 
you  have  weakened.  After  rasping  take 
a  piece  of  glass  and  shave  all  you  can 
till  that  under  part  is  soft,  but  on  no 
account  do  not  use  a  knife.  A  knife  is 
liable  to  slip,  and  you  would  cut  deep 
info  the  horn ;  then  you  could  not  get 
near  that  animal’s  head  for  a.  long  time. 
For  instance,  if  the  horns  of  an.  animal 
are  growing  straight  out  and  you  want 
them  to  curve  in.  rasp  the  inside- front  all 
you  can  without  d^awipg  blood,  then 
finish  with  glass,  and  in  a  few  -weeks 
you  will  notice  how  they  begin  to  curve 
in.  You  will  save  a  lot  of  trouble  by 
starting  to  train  the  horns  when  the 
animal  is  young. 

I  have  been  shaping  and  polishing 
horns  of  cattle  for  various  shows  for  over 
40  years,  and  always  had  success.  lTou 
have  no  doubt  noticed  imported  Jersey 
cattle  from  the  Island  of  Jersey,  how 
their  horns  are  all  nicely  curved  in.  Well, 
they  are  trained  and  treated  as  men¬ 
tioned  above.  .tames  vibert. 


Feeding  Lamb  by  Hand 

I  have  had  a  baby  lamb  given  to  me, 
and  I  am  bringing  her  up  on  a  bottle.  I 
gave  her  the  first  week  two  ounces,  the 
second  week  three.  How  will  I  increase 
from  week  to  week  and  not  overfeed,  but 
keep  her  growing,  and  how  old  will  she 
have  to  be  before  she  can  drink  a  pint? 
How  often  will  I  give  it  to  her?  She 
eats  a  little  hay  and  a  little  bran  now. 
What  would  be  a  good  grain  ration  for 
her,  and  is  there  anything  better  than 
molasses  to  keep  her  bowels  regular?  I 
had  one  two  years  ago  and  overfed  her 
and  lost  her.  ,  F.  a.  l. 

Bradford  Depot,  Me. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  measure 
milk.  When  a  lamb  is  very  young  it  gets 
;r- little,  and  later  some  more.  This  hap¬ 
pens  several  times  a  day,  and  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  and  last  at  nighr. 
After  a  month,  three  times  a  day  will  do, 
by  which  time  it  has  a  little  bran,  or  oats, 
or  even  shelled  corn,  or  all  of  them,  to 
run  to;  also  some  salt  it  can  get  at  if  it 
wants  it.  After  it  patronizes  its  feed 
trough  and  begins  to  pick  grass  and  eat 
the  leaves  off  the  flower  plants,  twice  a 
day  is  often  enough  for  milk,  and  of 
hundreds  of  our  little  pests,  none  has  seen 
molasses.  Internal  troubles  come  from 
an  overloaded  stomach.  It  had  better  be 
hungry  than  have  its  sides  too  bulging. 

W.  W.  R. 


The  month  of  April  has  been  very  cold 
and  disagreeable ;  wind  has  been  in  the 
northwest  most  of  the  time.  We  have 
had  but  two  warm  days.  We  are  in  need 
of  a  good  warm  rain  ;  it  is  very  dry  for 
so  early  in  the  season.  Some  have  sown 
their  oats,  but  farm  work,  as  a  rule,  is 
very  backward.  Wheat,  where  sown  early, 
is  looking  well ;  late-sown  is  looking 
poorly.  Grass  is  very  late  in  starting  ; 
no  pasturage  as  yet.  Stock  on  dry  feed  ; 
they  have  first-rate  appetites,  due  to  the 
cold  weather.  Those  that  fed  cattle  are 
selling,  out  at  8%c  per  lb.  Many  farmers 
are  without  hired  help  ;  quite  a  number 
<>f  farms  are  unoccupied.  Not  very  en¬ 
couraging  for  the  farmers.  Implements 
are  higher  than  ever.  e.  t.  b. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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McCormick-Deering  Primrose 


BALL-BEARING 


Cream  Separators 


At  Custer,  Michigan 
recently  the  dealer 
held  a  Primrose  Ser¬ 
vice  Day  and  had  a  fac¬ 
tory  expert  on  hand  to 
give  whatever  help 
might  be  needed.  Of 
200  Primroses  sold 
locally  in  the  past  ten 
years,  only  11  were 
brought  in  needing  re¬ 
pairs  or  adjustment. 
Of  this  number  the 
biggest  repair  bill  was 
89  cents.  Such  a  record 
speaks  for  itself. 


PRIMROSE  Cream  Separators  have  been  making  a 
good  name  for  themselves  in  all  the  dairying  sections 
of  the  country.  Their  good  work  is  usually  taken  for 
granted,  but  if  you  will  turn  in  wherever  you  see  the  sign 
“Primrose  Cream  Separator  Used  on  This  Farm,”  and 
make  inquiries,  you  will  find  liberal  praise  for  the  Prim¬ 
rose.  Everywhere  is  proof  of  close  skimming,  long  wear, 
and  easy  operation.  Read  this  evidence: 

Mr.  C.  W.  Coon,  Colesburg,  la.,  Feb.  26,  1923. 

McCormick-Deering  Dealer,  Colesburg,  la. 

Dear  Sir. — You  will  no  doubt  be  interested  in  knowing  about 
the  Primrose  Cream  Separator  which  you  sold  me  5  years  ago 
and  is  today  giving  such  splendid  satisfaction. 

I  just  returned  from  the  Colesburg  creamery  and  was  told  that 
my  cream  test  was  the  highest  in  a  year’s  average  over  the  300 
other  patrons  bringing  their  cream  to  this  station.  The  cream 
test  averaged  44%  during  the  year  1922  which  is  3%  higher  than 
the  next  highest  average  test. 

At  the  same  time  our  skimmilk  test  was  less  than  1-100  of  1%, 
so  we  were  sure  that  the  Primrose  was  getting  all  the  cream. 

The  repair  expense  on  this  Primrose  separator  has  been  only 
$1.50.  Anybody  looking  for  a  close-skimming,  economical  cream 
separator  does  well  to  buy  a  Primrose — for  it’s  a  machine  that 
can’t  be  beat.  Yours  very  truly,  [Signed]  J.  W.  Platt  &  Son. 

rTHAT  is  the  sort  of  work  the  Primrose  has  been  doing 
for  farmers.  See  the  note  at  left  also.  Now,  with 
ball  bearings  and  other  improvements,  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Primrose  Cream 
Separator  is  all  the  more 
qualified  to  save  cream 
and  money  and  time  for 
new  owners.  Made  in  5 
sizes:  hand  and  power 
operated.  The  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  dealer  will 
show  you  this  ball-bear¬ 
ing  machine. 


International 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


Harvester 

of  America 

( Incorporated ) 


Company 

Chicago,  Ill.  _ 


We  are  clearing  our  warehouse  for  the  new 
season’s  stock.  Highest  grade  Clear  Fir 
SILOS.  All  equipped  with  those  Automatic 
Take-Up  HOops  which  save  you  time  and  money. 
Market  forecast  shows  new  prices  will  be  eoneiderably  higher.  You 
can  get  a  real  bargain  if  you  buy  before  our  present  stock  is  gone-l  State  size. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Get  Rid  of  Flies 


Give  Your  Cows  and  Horses 

a  Quiet,  Peaceful  Summer 

By  using  the  preparation  that  rids  them  of  that  terrible  pest- 
swarms  of  flies— 

Conkeif's 

Fly  Knocker 

Don’t  make  your  cows,  horses  and  other  animals  go 
through  another  trying  summer  fighting  flies.  It’s  not  Ihu- 

mane  and  it’s  not  good  business. 


Nothing  like  this  when  yo 
use  Conkey's  Fly  Kuooke 


__  .....  it's  a  pleasure  to  milk  for  both  man 

Cows  Give  More  Milk 

Kow  can  a  eow  give  her  time  and  energy  to  the  consumption  of  feed  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  when  she  is  driven  half  crazy  by  the  continuous  bites  of  a  thousand 
pesky  flies?  Dairymen  know  that  the  milk  yield  ia  cut  down  in  hot  weather— often 
40  to  60  per  cent — much  of  which  is  caused  by  flies.  See  what  a  difference  Conkey’s 
Fly  Knocker  will  make  in  your  milk  supply — to  say  nothing  of  permitting  your  cowa 
to  spend  the  summer  in  peace  and  quiet.  It  does  not  taint  the  milk. 

Horses  Do  More  Work 

Horses  do  more  work  with  less  strain.  They  don’t  waste  energy  In  stamping  and 
kicking,  wearing  out  hoofs  and  stable  floors,  and  breaking  harness— when  they  are 
sprayed  with  Conkey’s  Fly  Knocker.  It  also  keeps  away  egg-laying  flies,  thus  help¬ 
ing  to  remove  the  cause  of  "bots  in  the  stomach”  and  other  serious  digestive  dis¬ 
orders.  It  keeps  them  fit  for  work.  Conkey’s  Fly  Knocker  is  one  of  the  famous 
Conkey  Products — sold  on  the  guarantee  of  your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
One  ounce  sprays  two  animals.  It  is  very  economical  because  the  effect  lasts 
longer.  The  dealer  in  your  town  probably  has  it  on  band;  if  not,  write  us  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied.  Folder  Free. 

THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO.  6598  Broadway.  Cleveland.  Ohio 


For  Sale- Two  Fine  Dairy  Farms 

in  rich  agriculture  district  of  Burlington  Co..  New 
Jersey,  located  within  ten  miles  of  County  Seat, 
Both  farms  are  very  near  railroads  and  improved 
State  Highways,  and  within  easy  access  to  markets. 
One  farm  Contains  246  acres,  the  other  210  acres, 
and  are  both  in  high  state  of  cultivation.  Fine 
buildings.  Easy  terms  and  price  low.  Address 
UNION  NATIONAL  BANK  Mount  HoUy.  N.  J. 


MARYLAND  HAS— 

321  days  #f  sunshine  every  year. 

185  growing  days — 45  inches  of  rainfall. 

Maryland  is  a  land  of  Good  Farms  —Good  Roads — 

Good  Schools— Good  Homes — Good  People. 

Maryland  is  Me  of  Ihe  garden  spots  of  the  world. 

Farming  pays  in  Maryland  and  good  farm  land  is  still  available 
al  reasonable  prices,  Our  catalog  of  farms  and  country 
estates  will  interest  you.  Sent  free.  Address:  Dept.  C. 

CHAS.  H.  STEFFEY.  Inc. 

336  N.  Charles  Street _ Baltimore,  Md. 


WATER  POWERS™ 

Water  power  grist  mill,  saw  mill  and  poultry  farm, 
33  acres;  electric  in  all  buildings;  modern  7-r<>«>m 
stone  house;  running  water  by  gravity  to  all  build¬ 
ings;  7  poultry  houses;  good  location.  Price,  onlv 
$9,500.  Write  for  new  72-page  catalog. 

REESE  &  LINDERMAN  411-R  Bulletin  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 

Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 

Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Hall  Brothers’  Chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 
12  years  experience  in  breeding,  hatching  and  ship¬ 
ping  chicks.  The  buyer  will  receive  the  best  chicks 
that  can  be  produced.  We  breed  only  from  heavy¬ 
laying,  State  Tested  stock,  and  males  in  our  pens  are 
from  high  record  Laying  Contest  hens.  We  have  the 
capacity  to  handle  large  orders  promptly.  Free 
circular.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BigWueBaby  Chicks 

Are  Guaranteed  to  Live.  12  popular 
breeds— easy  to  raise,  husky,  healthy, 
vigorous.  Write  today  for  free  catalog 
showing  many  breeds  in  full  colors. 

OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 

Box  D,  Marlon,  Ohio  or  Box  O,  East  Hartford,  Conn 


W®®**  FARMS  PULLETS 

^  From  the  same  rigor¬ 
ous  stock  as  our  well-known  Baby  Chick*.  W.  Leghorns, 
R*  I.  Reds  and  W.  Wyandottes.  Tou  know  the  quality 
and  the  price  is  right.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARM*,  Box  1«4,  UmbertrilU.  N.  J. 


D  \  nv  rilTrU'C  From  our 

D/lDl  Lillv lYijl  own  stock 

8.  C.  Reds,  Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns* 
Money-making  chicks.  Bred  to  lay.  Big,  strong* 
rigorous  stock  that  will  live,  grow  and  produce 
eggs  from  purebred,  free-range  breeders.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DcNEEF.  R.  1.  SODUS.  N.  Y. 


w w  —.  W r  i  S.  C.  W.  and  Bi  own  Leghorns, 
■  t-|  I  M  14  ^k  lbc.  Barred  Rocks,  19c; 

*■  Ai  aj  l  Rea8,  14c  and  Mixed,  8c. 
100%  Guar.  Order  front  this  adv.  or  writc_  for  circular. 

WM.  NACE  -  'McAlisterville,  Pa. 


from  pure-bred,  selected-heavy 
laying,  free-ranged  hens.  Pre 
paid  parcel  post.  100  percent 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular  and 
price  list  on  request.  Get  it. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Ottsvllle,  Pennsylvania 


Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  DARNED  ROCKS  »B/ HITE  ROCKS 

bred  Crown  leohorns  ■■  HITE  LEGHORNS 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet.  Frenehtonn,  N.  J.  Box  01 


BREEDERS  CHICKS  EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  O.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  265,  Riverdale,  H.  J. 


SPENCER’S  BIG  4  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  From  Hogan  Tested.  Bred  to  Lay.  Stock  on 
free  range.  Circular  free.  Spencer  Poultry 
Farms  &  Hatchery,  Box  766,  Spencer,  Ohio 


GOOD  PLACE  FOR  GOOD  CHICKS 

Big  and  Sturdy  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  S.  C.  REDS,  DUCKS.  New  catalog 
ready.  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


B>  n  y  Barron  S,  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
M  D  I  Roclt,  R.  I.  Rede.  Bie,  sturdy,  hardy 
AUinK*  chicks,  bred  for  egg  production,  at  l«c 
vlllUIV#  each.  Discount  on  laree  orders.  Hatches 
every  week.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue 
free  C  M.  Longenecker,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


day-old  chicks 

White  *nd  Brown  Leghorns,  10c  each.  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  13c  each.  Black  Minorca*,  14c  each.  100*  live 
arrival  guaranteed  ECLIPSE  FARMS.  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S,  C.  W.  Leghorn*,  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Broilers, 
lie  Special  price*  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister,  MeAllstervllle,  Pa. 


Even  better 
than  last  year 

Last  year,  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks 
were  so  satisfactory  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  poultry  keepers  wrote 
letters  of  appreciation.  This 
year  our  sturdy  farm  flocks 
of  heavy  laying  production 
hens  are  headed  by  cockerels 
direct  from  America’s  great¬ 
est  specialists. 

The  blood  of  famous  layers 
gives  Lively  Chicks  better 
breeding  than  ever — but  they 
will  still  be  sold  at  every-day 
prices. 

Delivery  of  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks 
is  fully  guaranteed.  Any 
losses  will  be  replaced  or 
money  refunded. 

Send  for  Kerr's  Chick  Book. 
It  is  full  of  sound  poultry  in¬ 
formation,  including  variety, 
selection,  etc.  Interesting 
prices  being  quoted  now. 
Write  to-day. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Attn.) 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


^  30,000  Chicks  weekly 


Junn/Jul* 
and  Aug 


Hatches  due  June  5, 12, 19  and 

Hatched  by  experts  with  13  years’ 
experience  jin  one  of  the  largest, 
finest  and  best  equipped  hatch¬ 
eries  in  the  State.  80  per  cent,  of 
our  March,  April  and  May  orders  were 
from  old  customers,  and  orders  for  thous¬ 
ands  of  Chicks  were  refused  owing  to  in¬ 
sufficient  incubator  capacity.  Order  June, 
July  and  August  Chicks  early,  at  these 
rock-bottom  prices : 


8.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . I  Oe  each 

Barred  Rocks . 1  2o  each 

8.  C.  K.  I.  Reds  and  8.  0.  Black  Minoroas _ I  4e  each 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes . 1  4c  each 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks .  Be  each 


$70  per  1,000.  Healthy  and  rigorous. 

Lots  of  500 . Jj  cent  per  chick  less. 

Lots  of  1000 .  l  cent  per  chick  less. 

100  per  cent,  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to 
your  door.  *1.00  will  book  your  order. 

Fine  Catalog  Free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  -  Richfield.  Pa. 

(Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 


S  C  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  White,  Brown,  and  Black  Leg¬ 
horns.  Mixed  Chicks,  1  Oo  and  up,  100%  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Not  a  new  beginner.  J.  W. KINK,  Bat  50,  McAlisterville.  P» 


^-«xf  j* /-txrri  8.  C.  Buff,  Brown,  White  Leghorns, 
I  Hll  K>  Barred  and  W .  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixt. 
iax^aai-r  circular  Free  Money  back  for  dead. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  2 


CHICKS  -White  Leghorns  rwc.?b.wu 

Leghorns,  9c;  White  Rocks,  18c;  Reds,  18c;  Broilers, 
8c.  Free  Circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks.  14c;  Reds,  15c,  and  Mixed,  10c.  100% 
guaranteed.  Circular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


RANSOM’S  LEGHORN 

CHICKS  appeal  to  the  poultryman  who  seeks 
profit  in  eggs.  Bred  for  generations  for  high 

H  average  flock  egg  production  combined  with 
physical  vigor,  our  flocks  today  are  of  uniform 
type,  large  birds,  large  combs,  long,  deep 

I  sound  bodie*.  They  are  the  type  of  fowl 
wanted  by  the  commercial  egg  farmer  who 
wants  eggs.  If  you  make  your  living  or  any 
§*  part  of  it  from  poultry,  we  are  anxious  to  serve 
you.  We  also  have  Reds,  Rocks,  Anconas 

Kand  Wyandotte  chicks.  Most  modern  methods 
of  hatching.  Delivered,  parcel  post  prepaid  to 
you.  Best  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

S  RANSOM  FARMS,  North  Ridge,  Geneva,  Ohio 


Day-Old  Chicks— S-C-WhiteLeghorns  m-0p  aca  .S 

my  circular  and  price  list.  HARVEY  FISHER,  Milford,  N.  J. 

all  Barred  Rocks,  18c;  Reds,  14c;  W.  Leghorns,  11c; 
UllIX  Mixed,  9c.  100*  guaranteed.  Order  from  adv.  or 

circular  free.  Twin  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MINORCA  CHICKS  From  Stock  “Betty 

iu  N.  A.  contest  official  record  since  Nov.  1, 1922—119 
eggs.  Penn  54-401,"  JOHN  W,  WEST, Box16,Ellendale. Del. 


WENE  ELLS  CHICKS 
and  8- WEEK  PULLETS 

6,000  SELECTED  BREEDING  HENS 
8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 8 

Backed  by  8  years'  continuous  breeding.  Every 
Chick  bred  and  hatched  on  our  Farms.  Increase 
your  profits  by  knowing  the  parent  stock.  Write 
Immediately,  for  May  and  June  special  prices. 

WENE  ELLS  FARMS,  Dept.  11,  Vineland,  N.  J 


PORTER'S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

The  Egg  Producers — The  Business  Hens 

Certified  by  Cornell  experts  through  the  N.  Y.  8.  Co-operative  Poultry 
Certification  Association.  You  are  protected  and  safeguarded  against 
inferior  stock,  if  you  buy  from  us.  This  official  Certification  guarantees 
our  breeding  stock  to  be  of  the  highest  standard.  Porter’s  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  are  heavy  layers  of  large  chalk-white  egg6. 

INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

By  introducing  our  great  line  of  Certified  and  Registered  males.  They 
are  bred  from  Certified  heavy  producers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Eggs  For  Hatching  From  These  Remarkable  Breeders 
Pullets,  April  hatched.  Delivery  when  half -grown.  Order  now 
Send  For  Interesting  Illustrated  Free  Catalogue 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which  is  located  on  a  hun¬ 
dred-acre  fruit  farm.  The  conditions  are  ideal.  No  fences.  Free  range. 

FARLEY  PORTER  ....  Box  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  Laying  Hens-Pullets  for  Sale 

We  have  decided  to  sell  all  our  Breeding  Stock  consisting  of  2-year-old  Hens,  Yearlings 
Cl 922  Pullets)  and  1923  Pullets.  These  latter  (hatched  in  March)  will  be  ready  for 
shipment  about  June.  Will  only  sell  in  lots  of  50  or  more.  We  have  built  up  a  splendid 
reputation  for  our  birds,  as  attested  by  many  letters,  and  all  birds  have  been  carefully 
selected.  Last  year’s  pullets  averaged  168  eggs  in  eleven  months.  Prefer  to  sell 
on  personal  inspection. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM  Katonah,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Katonah  222 


THE  HENYARD 


THE  LONG  ISLAND  POULTRY  CONTEST 

Still  another  egg-laying  contest  is  to  be  re¬ 
corded  at  the  New  York  Institute  of  Applied  Ag¬ 
riculture,  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Island.  Fifty 
pens  of  pullets  and  three  pens  of  ducks  are  being 
tested.  This  is  the  third  year  of  the  test.  The 
first  year  pens  of  20  birds  were  established. 
The  second  year  these  pullets,  as  yearly  hens, 
were  used  as  breeders,  and  in  the  third  year  20 
pullets  from  these  breeding  pens  were  again 
tested.  The  plan  is  very  much  the  same  as  that 
developed  at  Vineland  and  in  Bergen  County, 
New  Jersey.  Long  Island,  being  a  great  duck 
country,  it  was  natural  that  pens  of  ducks 
should  be  entered,  and  the  figures  below  show 
three  such  pens.  The  list  given  brings  the  rec¬ 
ord  up  to  April  24,  this  being  Bulletin  No.  25: 


BARKED PLYM.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 

Lewis  Farms,  Davisville,  R.  1 .  101  1173 

Mae  Farley,  Huntington,  L.  1 .  81  626 

Merle  E.  Newton,  E.  Aurora,  N.  Y..  81  812 

Westbrook  Farm,  Oakdale,  L.  1 .  66  1165 

E.  E.  Champlin,  Bellport,  L.  1 .  87  911 

WHITE  PLYM.  ROCKS 

Torohill  Farm,  Monroe.  N.  Y .  71  1038 

Ellen  Day  lianken,  Huntington,  L.  I.  85  1332 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
C.  O.  Hayden,  Whitneyville,  Conn..  85  1616 

West  Neck  Farm,  Huntington,  L.  I..  96  1683 

Sand  Hill  Farm,  Huntington,  L.  I...  83  839 

A.  V.  Sammis,  Huntington,  L.  1 .  89  817 

J.  W.  Everitt,  Glen  Cove.  L.  1 .  67  1168 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

J.  W.  Everitt,  Glen  Cove,  L.  1 .  84  1334 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Sanford  P.  Ritzer,  Garden  City,  L.  I  106  1370 

Scott's  Pity.  F'm,  Tom’s  River,  N.  J.  96  1246 

T.  S.  Edwards  &  Co.,  Pine  Hill,  N.  Y.  77  1000 

Mt.  Hope  Fin.,  WilliamstoWn,  Mass..  77  1305 

Shady  Lane  Fm..  New  Canaan,  Conn.  95  1341 

Melville  White  Leghorn  Farm,  Mel¬ 
ville,  L.  1 .  70  1250 

Tanglewood  Farm,  Moriches,  L.I...  75  1106 

Lone  Oak  Pity.  Fm.,  Babylon,  L.  I..  94  991 

Rockland  County  Poultry  Association, 

Congers,  N.  Y .  83  1190 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm, 

Mattituck,  L.  1 .  62  1150 

Bellmore  Pity.  Fm.,  Bellmore,  L.  I..  104  795 

Pine  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Center 

Moriches,  L.  1 .  82  789 

John  Boshler,  Hempstead,  L.  1 .  82  1084 

Willow  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Bay 

Shore,  L.  1 .  95  1016 

Toth  Bros.,  Wallingford,  Conn .  94  1270 

F.  J.  Loveland,  New  City,  N.  Y....  99  1083 

Wm.  Lukert,  Moriches,  L.  X .  96  1423 

F.  G.  Crafts,  Centereach,  L.  1 .  77  974 

A.  B.  Hall,  Wallingford,  Coun .  82  968 

G.  C.  Feuerriegle,  Deer  Park,  L.  I..  82  1086 

John  ,T.  Byrne,  Farmingdale,  L.  J...  74  1587 

Torohill  Farm,  Monroe,  N.  Y .  71  962 

Boulder  Farm,  Suffern,  N.  Y .  102  1124 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  70  1223 

Shannon  Farm,  Eastport,  L.  1 .  91  1410 

Saugerties  Farm,  Saugerties.  N.  Y..  99  1225 

ITeigl’s  Pity.  Fm.,  Rocky  River,  O..  94  964 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  East  Mo¬ 
riches,  L.  1 .  83  1072 

G.  W.  Egner,  Bayport,  L.  1 .  98  987 

F.  E.  Gay,  Wyandancli,  L.  1 .  90  1045 

Benj.  Brower,  Hempstead,  L.  1 .  84  1079 

Ivirkup  Bros.,  Mattituck,  L.  1 .  92  1494 

Paul  Sclilein,  Center  Moriches,  L.  I..  79  1056 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr.,  Tom’s  River,  N.  J.  98  1251 


Pinelawn  Pity.  Fm.,  Pinelawn,  L.  I.  76  984 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONAS 
It.  W.  Stevens,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. .  79  1091 

Alfred  Trudel,  Rahway,  N.  J .  58  982 

DUCKS— PEKIN 

Roy  Pardee,  Islip,  L.  1 .  38  544 

Wm.  Lukert,  Moriches,  L.  1 .  25  461 

A.  J.  Hallock,  Speonk,  L.  1 .  18  349 


Total 


4242  56487 


Feeding  Buttermilk 

In  using  flie  New  Jersey  ration  and 
adding  to  it  the  semi-solid  buttermilk,  I 
do  it  by  daily  mixing  the  dry  mash  mix¬ 
ture  in  a  bakery  dough  mixer  and  to  it 
add  semi-solid  buttermilk  by  diluting  it 
sufficiently  just  to  dampen  the  mash  mix¬ 
ture.  This  really  could  not  be  called  a 
wet  mash  ;  rather  a  dampened  mash.  My 
idea  was  that  this  was  a  good  way  to  get 
each  hen  to  have  her  share.  I  was  ad¬ 
vised  not  to  reduce  the  meat  scrap  amount 
at  all.  This  did  not  quite  seem  right  to 
me,  but  did  not  want  to  argue  with  sup- 
rior  knowledge.  I  use  about  2%  lbs. 
semi-solid  buttermilk  per  100  hens.  I 
should  like  to  have  your  opinion  regard¬ 
ing  this  matter.  Do  you  really  think  the 
trouble  and  extra  expense  added  to  the 
mash  really  a  beneficial  one?  I  am  be¬ 
ginning  to  question  it.  If  you  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  it,  what  bad  results  would  you 
expect?  w.  R.  £. 

Collegeville,  Pa. 

The  New  Jersey  ration  contains  meat 
scrap  in  the  proportion  of  one-fifth  part 
of  the  mash,  and  they  state  that  meat 
scrap  cannot  be  replaced  by  an  equal 
quantity  of  any  other  ingredient.  While 
it  is  perfectly  good  practice  to  replace  a 
part  of  the  meat  scrap  with  one  of  the 
milk  preparations,  a  larger  amount  of  the 
latter  should  be  used ;  thus  it  takes  about 
75  lbs.  undiluted  semi-solid  buttermilk  to 
equal  50  lbs.  of  meat  scrap.  During  the 
heavy  laying  period  in  the  Spring  the 
meat  scrap  may  be  reduced  in  quantity, 
down  to  15  per  cent  of  the  mash,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  New  Jersey  authorities. 

While  the  use  of  a  moist  mash  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  increase  the  amount  of  food 
consumed  by  laying  hens,  I  believe  that 
it  is  the  almost  universal  opinion  among 
Eastern  poultrymen  that  it  does  not  pay, 
except  during  the  latter  part  of  the  lay¬ 
ing  season,  when  food  consumption  needs 
to  be  increased.  Then,  one  meal  of  mois¬ 
tened  mash  daily,  in  addition  to  the  dry, 
is  profitable.  If  any  bad  results  were  to 
show  from  the  use  of  a  moist  mash,  I 
should  expect  them  to  be  the  ordinary 
evil  results  of  overfeeding  on  a  high  pro¬ 
tein  food. 

Why  not  feed  the  New  Jersey  dry 
mash,  with  a  slightly  reduced  amount  of 
meat  scrap,  and  give  the  semi-solid  but¬ 
termilk  in  diluted  form  as  a  drink,  ac¬ 
tually  reducing  the  amount  of  meat  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  buttermilk 
consumed?  There  are  advantages  in  a 
sour  milk  drink,  aside  from  the  benefit  of 
the  food  consumed.  M.  B.  d. 


’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Write  for  1923  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof,  Harry  R. 
Lewis  is  equipping  his  farm  with,  at  Davis- 
vine,  Rhode  Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  showing  forty  different  ents. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St..  Randolph,  Mass. 


LOW  PRICE  HIGH  QV/XLITV 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  CHIX 

9000  Chix  per  week  (Tuesday  and  Wednesday) 
during  May  and  June.  Newtown  Hatched  from 
Profit  Paying  Breeders.  None  for  sale  until 
May  22d. 

Prices .  50  100  500  1000 

$8  $14  $65  $120 

Eight  week  pullets  ready  now  and  later,  $1.25 
each:  $1  each  in  lots  of  100  or  more.  A  few 
February  hatched  Pullets. 

We  are  net  Dealers  or  Brokers — we  hatch  all 
Chix  and  raise  all  Pullets  we  sell.  Safe  de¬ 
livery,  entire  satisfaction  and  a  Square  Deal 
assured. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

8  weeks  old . $1.00  each 

10  weeks  old .  1.20  each 

12  weeks  old .  1.40  each 


Order  small  lots  direct  from  this  ad. 
Write  for  prices  on  100  or  500  lots. 


Harrisonburg  Hatchery 

Box  B-214  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Order  your  J une,  J uly  and  August  chicks  at  these  low 
prices.  All  Breeders  on  free  range.  The  very  best  of 
high  egg  producing  stock.  Postpaid  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Hatches,  Tues.  and  Wed.  of  each  week. 

25  chicks  60  chicks  100  chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $3.25  $5  50  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.00  14.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.50  7.50  15^00 

500— h  cent  per  chick  less.  1000—1  cent  per  chick  less. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown  Sergeants ville,  N.  J. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRE0 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  "  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY." 

HATCHING  EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


B”  O  R  SALE 

Ten-Wks.-01d  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Maplecrest  Poultry  Farm  Stockton,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  s  c-  w  and  BR  •-  Dc;  B.  ROCKS,  15c. 
tniuna  s  c JEDS  )6c.  MIXED,  lie.  Special 
prices  on  large  lots.  Order  from  this  adv.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  2 


All  Chicks  NOW  15c  WyandotUs 

“Parks’”  Bar  Bock,  “Owen”  S.  C.  Beds. 
None  better;  fully  guaranteed.  Send  cash  order. 
Prompt  del.  Bank  ref.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


RARV  miY  s  C.  W.  L-  1SeL  Bftrr  Pocks. 

mm  *  15C,  Reds  16c.  8.  C.  B.  L.  12c, 

Broilers.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  N.  Noce,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Trapnested  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  $8  hundred 
Chicks,  $15  hundred.  lYhHNF.lt  BHOS.,  Mt.  Marion,  N.Y. 


Rppftrd  30ft  Fmrc  made  by  "college  queen  • 

xVt'Ulli  U  OvO  E<yyb  flT  ST0RRS  7th  CONTEST 

Eggs  for  sale  from  record  stock.  Send  for  prices. 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 


iTniTc  njanuOTIc  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free.  Col¬ 
lie  puppies.  BOWDEN,  WYANDOTTE  SPECIALIST.  Mansfield,  Olilu 


Utility  White  Wyandottes.  Money  Makers. 

A.  F.  PEIRCE  -  Winchestek,  New  Hampshire 


While  Wvnnrlntfoc  Pegal-Dorcas  strain.  Egg  prices  re- 

nnue  Yiyanaoiies  duced  to$i.6o— 15;  $4—  so;  $7.50— 100. 

A  No.-l  stock  of  wonderful  layers.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falla.  N.  V. 


Light  Brahmas-Eggs p^^ViopIVtoo6 

Haystack  Mt.  Farm  -  Norfolk,  Conn. 


S.  C.  Sheppard  Anconas 331  ^50;1o-$4?gs’ 

ED.  HOLLENBECK  -  Horseheads,  Hew  York 


SP,  Ancnnao  Ownland  Farm,  “  Ultra  Qua  ”  Eggs,  Day- 
.  U.HIILUIIao  old  Chicks,  Cockerels  are  dependable. 

Circular.  EARLE  8.  WIL80N,  Box  497,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


FOlt  SALK— Owing  to  change  in  business  will  offer  flock 
PEARL  CU I  N  E  A  8,  ready  to  lay  @  $8  per  pair. 
White  China  Geese,  laying,  @  $12  per  trio.  Pekin  Ducks 
@  $2  each.  25  choice  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  laying,  ® 
$1.76  each.  Brookaide  Poultry  Yards,  Rye,  N.  V. 


Pearl  Guinea  Eggs  MmnL&'iiSSRSSJSKhjnM. 


Ringneck  PHEASANTS 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  from  unrelated  stock,  Eggs. 
S3. 00  per  setting  of  12;  $20  per  100. 

Harry  M.  Frederick  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks-Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  SS,T„: 

Write  for  circular.  Sent  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Harry  Mitchell,  R  2,  Millerslown,  Pa 


OELLULOID  X-aEG  BANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield.  Mass. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  b" 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  3Dth  St.,  New  York 


j 
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The  Business  of  Fattening  Poultry 

On  page  42(3  you  have  an  illustration 
and  article  on  the  fattening  of  young 
cockerels.  I  am  interested  in  this,  and 
would  like  more  information.  Would  you 
consider  it  profitable  to  buy  the  cockerels 
from  poultry  raisers,  put  them  in  a  fat¬ 
tening  crate,  and  force  them  to  an  ad¬ 
ditional  pound,  then  sell  to  market.  As 
I  understand  your  article,  these  cockerels 
are  put  in  crate  at  114  lbs.  With  the  in¬ 
crease  of  another  pound,  making  214  lbs., 
would  that  be  about  the  right  weight  for 
highest  market  price?  k.  p.  B. 

-Medford,  Aid. 

The  practice  of  fattening  young  chick¬ 
ens  for  broilers  has  been  developed  during 
the  past  10  or  15  years  until  it  has  grown 
to  be  an  industry  of  considerable  size. 
In  sections  of  the  country,  like  Petaluma 
and  Santa  Cruz,  in  California,  and  many 
parts  of  the  Middle  West,  these  fattening 
stations  are  centrally  located  in  districts 
where  considerable  poultry  is  raised,  and 
they  are  largely  operated  or  controlled  by 
thp  large  packing  houses  in  Chicago. 
These  packers  purchase  the  poultry  from 
the  farmers  at  very  low  prices,  and  only 
feed  it  from  10  days  to  two  weeks,  when 
it.  is  dressed  and  sold  or  put  into  cold 
storage  to  await  more  favorable  market 
conditions.  When  conducted  by  experts 
who  know  just  how  and  where  to  buy,  and 
just  how  to  feed  and  when  and  where 
to  sell,  there  is  no  question  about  the 
large  profits  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  business;  but  for  the  small  producer, 
who  must  put  his  products  on  the  general 
wholesale  markets  as  soon  as  ready,  and 
who  has  other  work  to  attend  to,  so  he 
cannot  devote  much  time  to  the  fattening 
operations,  it  would  be  very  risky  trying 
to  do  much  along  this  line. 

For  people  who  are  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  it  will  usually  pay  to  fatten  the 
broilers  before  sending  them  to  market  by 
feeding  heavily  for  10  days  or  two  weeks 
on  a  good  fattening  ration.  A  mixture 
of  50  lbs.  of  finely  ground  oat  groats,  10 
lbs.  white  middlings  and  40  lbs.  finely 
ground  eornmeal,  mixed  quite  moist  with 
skim-milk  or  buttermilk,  and  fed  twice 
a  day,  produces  very  good  results.  The 
night  feed  is  cracked  corn  and  wheat, 
equal  parts.  During  the  fattening  period 
the  birds  should  not  be  allowed  too  much 
freedom,  as  they  fatten  more  readily  in 
semi-confinement,  with  only  about  half 
the  regular  amount  of  green  feed.  Of 
course,  the  age  of  the  chicks  and  time  of 
year  both  have  to  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation,  and  judgment  used  accordingly. 

At  the  large  fattening  stations  the 
broilers  are  placed  in  crates  for  fattening 
and  fed  three  times  a  day  on  a  fattening 
mixture  mixed  very  thin,  so  it  will  run, 
and  no  water  is  given  while  they  are  in 
the  crates.  Broilers  which  have  been  fed 
■well  from  the  start,  and  which  are  In 
good  flesh,  do  not  seem  to  gain  very  rap¬ 
idly  in  crates,  but  if  good  and  strong,  al¬ 
though  rather  thin  in  flesh,  they  fatten 
up  very  quickly  under  expert  care  and 
feeding.  Sanitary  conditions  and  sys¬ 
tematic  attention  to  details  appear  to  be 
just  as  important  as  proper  rations.  The 
size  of  chicks  to  use  for  best  results  varies 
with  your  market  and  the  season  of  the 
year.  '  Early  in  the  Spring  the  market 
price  is  high,  and  it  pays  to  get  them  on 
the  market  as  soon  as  possible.  We  often 
find  it  more  profitable  to  sell  them  as 
squab  broilers  at  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  each,  alive,  but  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances  the  market  usually  reqires  fancy 
stock  to  weigh  about  3  lbs.  per  pair, 
dressed.  Heavier  broilers  are  only  re¬ 
quired  for  special  orders,  and  the.  de¬ 
mand  for  them  is  therefore  very  light. 

C.  S.  G KEENE. 


Poor  Hatch 


We  placed  425  eggs  in  an  incubator  and 
44  tested  out,  and  we  only  had  80  chicks 
that  hatched.  They  did  not  seem  to  have 
absorbed  quite  all  of  the  volk,  and  seemed 
to  be  ruptured.  The  machine  seemed  to 
work  well  at  all  times.  There  were  chicks 
in  all  the  eggs ;  some  died  in  their  shells, 
and  some  seemed  unable  to  liberate  them¬ 
selves.  The  man  we  bought  eggs  from 
had  2,000  chicks  out  of  2,900  eggs ;  this 
hatch  was  in  March.  Could  the  trouble 
have  been  caused  by  too  much  cooling,  or 
could  it  have  been  the  fault  of  the  eggs? 
What  would  too  much  moisture  do  to  a 
hatch?  I  have  run  other  incubators  with 
success,  and  cannot  understand  what  the 
trouble  was  with  this  one.  The  hatch 
lasted  from  the  20tli  to  the  22d  day,  and 
there  were  chickens  trying  to  get  out, 
but  not  able,  when  we  opened  it  up. 

Schoharie.  N.  Y.  c.  K.  s. 

A  hatch  of  2,000  chicks  from  2,900  eggs 
in  March  was  good  indeed,  and  would 
not  indicate  anything  wrong  with  the 
eggs.  A  delayed  hatch,  lasting  into  the 
22d  day,  would  indicate  that  the  machine 
had  been  run  at  too  low  a  temperature ; 
for  this,  the  operator  or  the  thermometer 
used  might  have  been  at  fault.  The  ther- 
mdmeter  should  be  tested  by  holding  it  in 
a  pup  of  warm  water  by  :he  side  of  a 
physician’s  thermometer  and  noting 
whether  the  two  registered  alike  or  not. 
It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  a 
thermometer  suspended  above  the  eggs 
does  not  give  the  exact  temperature  of 
the  eggs,  being  higher,  so  that  the  - tem¬ 
perature  recommended,  by  the-  makers-  of 
the  machine  should  be  recorded  by  the 


kind  of  thermometer,  standing  or  sus¬ 
pended,  that  they  supply  with  it.  Over¬ 
much  cooling  would  delay  a  hatch ;  in 
fact,  cooling  at  all  is  not  uoav  considered 
necessary.  Eggs  should  be  turned  twice 
daily,  but  not  cooled  longer  than  is  un¬ 
avoidable  in  this  process.  1  do  not  know 
that  it  is  possible  to  supply  too  much 
moisture  to  hatching  eggs,  unless  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  supply  moisture  interferes  with 
temperature  regulation.  Sufficient  moist 
ture  is  ordinarily  supplied  by  the  means 
usually  taken  for  that  purpose.  M.  b.  p. 

New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  track  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  May  7,  192,8,  according  to  the 
New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feeds  all  in 
100-lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Braneh- 
ville,  Belvidere,  Mt.  Holly,  Montclair, 
Milford,  (Washington,  Ilighbridge.  French- 
town,  Sussex,  Flemington,  Trenton,  New¬ 
ton,  Lafayette,  Hackettstown,  Belle 
Meade,  Lebanon,  Califon,  Hopewell.  New 
Brunswick,  Perth  Amboy,  Morristown, 
Dover.  Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somerville 
and  Newark  : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . 80.55% 

No.  8  white  oats . 54% 

No.  2.  yellow  corn . 97% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 96% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $34.60 

Hard  W.  W1.  bran . .  37.40 

Spring  middlings  .  35.90 

Red  dog  flour .  40  90 

Soft  W.  W.  middlings. .  39.90 

Flour  middlings .  39.40 

White  hominy  .  37.90 

Yellow  hominy  . 37.90 

Gluten  feed  .  43.15 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  47.00 

41%  cottonseed  meal .  51.50 

48%  cottonseed  meal .  54.10 

31%  linseed  meal .  45.40 

34%  linseed  meal .  47.40 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk- 

Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 11 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 30 

Butter,  best  . $0.53@$0.55 

Cheese  . 32  (q)  .37 

Eggs — 'Best,  doz . 48(</}  .50 

Gathered  . 39(ti?  .45 

Fowls  . 35(0)  .45 

Broilers,  lb . 75(0]  1.00 

Turkeys,  lb . 48@  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . <G(0?  .07 

Onions,  lb .  .05(0]  .10 

Lettuce,  head  . 10(0]  .15 

Cabbage,  head . 10(0]  .15 


“I’ve  just  been  reading  about  the  power 
of  the  will.  It's  a  wonderful  thing.” 
“Indeed,  yes.  I  know  of  a  will  that 
makes  seven  children  and  22  grandchil¬ 
dren  behave  themselves.” — Dry  Goods 
Economist. 


S.  C.  White 
Leghorns 


BABYCHICKS 


High  auality  stock  at  moderate  prices.  Capacity 
sold  to  old  customers  until  May  15th.  Nuf  Sed. 
Write  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

pmrwe  10c  and  up.  S  C.  W.  Leghorn,  Rocks,  It.  I.  Reds 
UnluIVu  and  Mixed.  Safe  arrival  gu  a  ra  n  t  e  e  d.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  FilRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  0.  Ne.  3.  Millentown.  P«. 

c  ii  x  o  iiE  s 

8.  C.  BUFF  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS 
AND  WHITE,  REDS,  BLACK  MINORCAS,  BUFF  ORPING¬ 
TONS.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

CLOYD  NIEMOND  Box  6  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Jersey  Blue  Giant  Hatching  Eggs  ’  * ?f cTin 

fifty-hundred  lots.  Mrs.  i'red  Kills,  Hightstonn,  N.  J. 

JERSEYBLACKC^-IANTS 

America  s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers:  Heavy  layers:  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  t  SONS.  Boa  189  lelmar,  N.  J. 

■  lorQPU  Rlanlt  Riante  Alu  now  selling  this  year’s  breed- 
UCI  SUJ  UUIUS  ulalllo  ingstockat  bargain  prices, having 
raised  enough  chicks.  T.  II.  METTI.EK,  East  Millstone,  V  J. 

The  Home  of  Jersey  Black  Giants  Offers  100  Hens 

ATS 6  EACH.  All  big  type,  heavy  honed,  good  breed¬ 
ers.  Must  make  room  for  growing  stock.  Also  MATCHING 
EGGS  at  big  reduction.  Write  for  interesting  prices. 

Rrookcrest  Farm  Bax  114  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

Bronze  Turkey  Hutching  Kggs,  50c  each.  Insured. 
Postpaid.  ANNIE  WILHELM  Wrentham,  Mass. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Hatching  eggs,  $8—15;  $8.60—30;  $10—100 

Hens,  $8  and  $leach.  ANNA  B.  CORWIN.  R.  No. l.Newkurjh. N  T 

S.  C.  MOTTLED  AXCONAS 
Baby  chicks,  $16 -per  100:  $8. as — 50.  Eggs,  $0.50—100; 
$1.80 — 15.  Geo.  K.  Howdlsh,  Esperance,  New  York 

Standard  Cyphers  Incubators  &Hovers 

Immediate  shipment  from  Pa.  or  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

390-Egg  Incubator,  SOD.  43 -In.  Oil  Hover, 
*18.  L  reight  prepaid  on  present  stock.  All  sizes. 
Warranted.  Catalog  free.  Order  quick.  Bank  ref¬ 
erence.  S.  W.  Kline,  Authorized  Agent.  Middlecreek.  P*. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Real  Bargains  in  Quality  Chicks 

""When  you  consider  value— quality  chick  value— here’s  a  price  list  on  unsurpassed  Hillpot  Quality 
Chicks  that  shows  the  most -economical  and  profitable  investment  you  can  make. 

White,  Black  or  Brown  Leghorns 

Barred  Rocks . 4.75 

R.  I.  Reds . . 

White  Rocks  or  Anconas  .... 

Wh.  Wyandottes  or  Blk.  Minorcas 

Mixed  Chicks . 3.50 

■  SPECIAL 

Mating  A  Wh.  Leghorns . 6  75 

Mating  B  Wh.  Leghorns . 5.50 

Barred  Rocks  ^  .  6.00  _ 

Order  now— best  paying  layers  are  quickly  developed  from  sturdy,  Hillpot  Quality  May  chicks. 

Send  money  order,  check  or  registered  letter.  Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  with  safe  arrival 
of  full  count  guaranteed  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.,  East  of  Mississippi  River. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  1  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.00 

$7.SO 

$1-5.00 

$72.50 

$140  OO 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

9. SO 

18.00 

87.50 

170  OO 

5.25 

10  OO 

19.00 

92.50 

180.00 

6.75 

12.75 

25.00 

122  50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

— 

SPECIAL 

6  75 

MATING 

12.75 

25.00 
20  OO 

5.50 

10.50 

95.00 

185.00 

.  6.00 

11.00 

22.00 

105.00 

190  OO 

BABY 

CHICKS 


FROM  HIGH  EGG-LAYING  BIRDS 
ALL  BREEDERS  NOW  ON  FREE  RANGE 

Send  your  order  to  the  “  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S.”  We  assure  you  of 
prompt  shipment,  safe  arrival  and  full  count  of  chicks  that  are  pure  in 
breeding  and  healthy— easy  stock  to  start  and  raise.  The  following  prices  are  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Shipping  dates:  May  15th,  17th,  23rd,  24th  and  29th. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . . . .  $14.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . . . . . . .  17.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . . .  17.00 

White  Wyandottes . . .  20.00 

Black  Minorcas  and  White  Rocks . .  22.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  quantities.  All  shipments  prepaid  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Order  NOW  from  this  advertisement.  You  will  receive  first  quality  chicks  and 

prompt  service. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey  OJWlJTYj^ERVICj| 


Per  100 

Per  50 

Per  25 

$14.00 

$7.75 

$4.25 

17.00 

9.00 

5.00 

17.00 

9.00 

5.00 

20.00 

10.50 

5.75 

22.00 

11.50 

6.25 

Worth-while  Reductions  on  Worth-while  Chicks 
50,000  Ready  for  Immediate  Delivery  May  22,  23,  24 

Owing  to  unusual  high  fertility  and  extra  big  hatches  we  can  offer  yon  the  same  regular  high-onalitv 
Rosemont  chicks  from  our  free-range,  heavy-laying  flocks  of  pure  bred  fowls  at  striking  reductions. 


White  and  Black  Leghorns . $4.00 

Brown  Leghorns  . 4.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  4.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas . 4.75 

White  Rocks  .  5.00 

Buff  Rocks  .  5.50 


Per  25 

Per  50 

Per  100 

Per  500 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$15.00 

$73.50 

4.50 

8.60 

17.00 

83.50 

4.50 

3.00 

17.00 

83.50 

4.75 

3.00 

18.00 

85.00 

5.00 

10.00 

13,00 

30.00 

5.50 

11.00 

31.00 

.... 

Per  1000 

$140.00 

160.00 

160.00 

170.00 

180.00 


Full  Count  and  Safe  Delivery  by  prepaid  Parcel  Post  Guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ail 
enclosing  check  or  money  order.  Beautiful  Chick  Book  Free  on  request-ask  for  it  today 

KOSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  *  HATCHER  V.  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 
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REDUCED  PRICES 

ON 

Westwood  Quality 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  and  8- 
week  old  Pullets,  bred  from  our  carefully 
selected,  large,  high- producing  layers  of 
good-sized,  pure  white  eggs.  Our  breeders  are 
healthy,  milk  fed  and  have  free  range.  We 
have  refused  orders  for  thousands  of  earlier 
chicks  at  25  to  30c.  each  without  advertising. 
This  Is  your  last  chance  to  get  some  of  these 
strong,  eturdy  chicks  which  will  grow  amt  thrive 
with  proper  care,  at  only  $10  00  per  lOOfor  May  22  and 
May  29  delivery.  These  May  chicks  are  the  best  buy 
of  the  season.  Safe  delivery  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid, 
guaranteed.  Please  order  at  once  direct  from  this  ad. 

C.  S.  GREENE,  Superintendent 

WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Ml.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


ALL  SOLD  OUT  WELL  INTO  JUNE. 
Prices  for  genuine  Grade  A 

LORD  FARMS  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 


for  week  of  June  10, 

will  be  : 

For 

25-49 

Chicks . 

...18c 

For 

50-99 

Chicks . 

..17c 

For 

100-499 

Chicks . 

..16c 

For 

500-999 

Chicks . 

.15'/2c 

For 

lOOO  Chicks  or  More.. 

...15c 

Week  of 

June  '17  lc 

less ;  week  of 

June  ; 

less,  each. 

67  FOREST  ST. 


Send  for  Our  80-Page  Catalogue 

LORD  FARMS 

METHUEN,  MASS. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Barron  Strain.  Trapnested  Flocks.  Breeding  pens 
headed  by  cockerels  of  265  to  304-egg  hens.  Hatching 
eggs,  $8  per  100.  June  chicks.  $18  per  100. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaville,  N.  Y. 


May  Prices  on  QUALITY  CHICKS 
500  Barron  English  S.C.W.  PULLETS 

ready  for  shipment  May  21,  at  $1.00  each.  All  raised 
from  my  own  stock.  Day  Old  Chicks  at  St  3.00  per  100  ; 
$•2.50  per  500  ;  $120  per  1000.  Strong,  sturdy,  super- 
hatched  chicks  from  flocks  bred  for  egg  production  for 
10  years.  Great  winter  layers  and  Winners  at  leading 
Shows.  Shipped  postpaid,  1005S  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
First  order  gets  the  pullets.  Send  order  today. 

J.  H.  GEERLINGS,  R.  F.  D„  No.  1,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


DAKII7F  surplus  cockerels  and 
If  ft  rifH  I#  E  make  double  profits.  Kasv 
simple  operation.  No  veteri- 
"  "  narian  necesaary.  Complete 

set  most  up-to-date  scientific  instruments  compris¬ 
ing  testicle  elevator,  spreader,  forceps,  knife,  hooks  and 
cords  and  complete  illustrated  Instruction  book  giving 
all  details,  only  $o,  postpaid.  Order  now.  Circular  free 

EASTERN  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE 
D«pl.  It  SYRACUSE,  N  Y 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  All  flocks  trapnested  for  in¬ 
dividual  records  and  pedigreed  breeders.  Hatching 
Eggs.  $9  per  100.  June  chicks,  $30  per  100 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaviile.  N.Y, 

KENTS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  for  eggs  and  a  long  productive  life.  Took 
up  records  in  Contests  at  Storrs,  Vineland, 
Michigan,  Illinois  and  Puyallup.  Hatching 
eggs  half  price  after  May  10.  June  and  July 
chicks  at  reduced  prices.  Circular  Free 

W.  H.  B„  KENT  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


BAB  Y  CHICKS?*™™™^ 

White  Leghorns,  $11;  Mixed,  $9  a  hundred.  Post¬ 
paid  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  C  i  r  c  u  1  a  r  free 
Bank  Ref,  TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pj 

Baby  Cliix  7c  and  Up 

Get  Johnson’s  reduced  prices  on  chicks  for  June,  July 
August  and  September.  Grand  catalogue  and  price  list 
lree.  JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY,  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

pir-oLo-DucKLiNGs 

rrom  selected  and  properly  mated  stock.  The  kind 
A ND*' HATCHERY  DUCK  ^ 

TIFFANY'S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  that  LIVE 

Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Redf 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
GIANT  ROUE 
INDIAN  RUNNER 

ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PHOENiXVILLE,  PA. 

Hatching-  EGGS  0F  tur*eys.  ducks,  geese, 
IId.IA.imig  UzYjYjO  q  h  i  ckens,  guineas 

Satis  taction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Prices  low 

H.  H.  1  llEEI)  -  Telford,  Pa. 

CHIX;DUX 

ery  any  time  you  say.  TRIMMAL’S.  Rochester  Largest 
Chick  Dealers,  289-291  West  Main  St,.  Rochester.  N.  Y 

BREEDERS  AND  EGGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Seilersville,  Pa. 


outn  Hocks  and  R.  I.  Redf 

£  [DUCKLINGS 


R.  D.  3 


XT 


10  and  12-week  old  S.  C,  White  Leghorns,  well 
grown,  ready  for  delivery.  10-week  old,  $1.25; 
12-week  old,  $1.50. 

BABY  CHICKS 

REDUCED  PRICES 
Eight  varieties.  Write  for  cir?ular  and  price  list. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  G.  H.  Ehrenzeller,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Baby  Chicks,  12V2C.  Each 

S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Fifteenyears’  shipper  of  day- 

old  chicks.  Circular.  Baby  Chick  Farm,  Staatsburg,  N.Y. 


Pil  DUCKLINGS 


Hatching  Kggi 
Price  List  Fbki 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS.Iilip.N  t 


HATCHING^GGS  PEKIN  ESI®,? 

BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Ixland.  N.  >. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  ^hita  RuniierE>uclts- 


Mrs.  ALICE  TRAMMELL 


Cggs  reasonable. 
Straits  Corners,  N.Y. 


'W’HITE  GHINESE  GOOSE  TZ3GGS 

40«  each,  or  $4.w0  per  doz.  Pure  Imported  Barron 
Leghorn  hatching  eggs.  $8  per  100. 

Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Royal,  Pa. 

I  srse  Qtfieb  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese.  I>uch», 
LdlgCOlUbft  t.ulni  uN,  ItuntmiiH,  Pigeons,  Collie*. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford.  IV 

Beautiful  Gold  Buck  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 
Eggs  for  Hatching.  Selected  from  our  best  yards. 
THOMAS  REILY  -  Plymouth,  Mass. 
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Idyldell  Farm  Standard  Quality  Chicks 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 

Baby  Chicks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Anconas,  $18.00  per  100;  White  Wyandottes,  Black 
Minorcas,  $20.00  per  100;  White.  Brown  or  Black 
Leghorns,  $16.00  per  100.  Our  hens  are  all  bred  for 
extra  heavy-laying.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  from  this  ad.  and  get  Chicks  when  you  want 
them,  25%  deposit  will  book  your  order.  Indian 
Runner  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100.  Now  booking 
orders  for  8-10  and  12  weeks  old  Leghorn  Pullets. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  from  Barron  strain 

Certified  stock.  Large,  vigorous  hens  on  free 
range.  Mated  only  to  cockerels  which  are  cer¬ 
tified.  Chicks  every  Thursday  at  $15.00  per  100. 

June  Chicks  (alter  June  4th) 
$12.00  per  100,  $50.00  per  500 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituck,  L.  1.  -  LOVELL  GORDON 


u  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  birds 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Bunge,  Buttermilk  fed.  Birds 
that  have  the  size  and  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
layers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching,  February,  March 
and  April  shipments,  from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned, 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerels.  My  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved",  price  ♦  1. 00,  free  with 
all  $10.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  delected  and  trapnested  hens,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males  from  211  to  252-egg  hens.  Price,  Mar.  and 

April.  S25  per 100;  5230  per  1 ,000.  NOT HOW  CHEAP.  BUT 
HOW  GOOD.  Member  of  Cornell-Long  Island  Poultry 

Project.  MEADOWEDGE  FA  KM,  K.  36, 
A,  T.  STITT,  Supt.  of  Poultry,  Cedarhurst,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


DADV  /"'UlflfC  Fro®  Davis  Strain  of  Certified 
OAOI  S.C.W.LEGHORNS 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which 
develop  into  prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Pa¬ 
rent  stock  250  to  315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks. 

Write  for  prices.  ARCHER  W.  0AVIS,  Mi.  Sinai.  L.  I  .  N.Y 


BOTTCHER’S  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  stock  of  demonstrat¬ 
ed  high  production.  Send  forcircular  Quoting  offic¬ 
ial  records  of  their  performance  in  the  New  Jersey 
Egg  LayingContests.  Special  discount  for  May  and 
June  deliveries.  J.  W.  B0TTCHER,  Mount  Holly.  N.  J. 


Wanabrook  Poultry  Farms 

WILAWANA,  PA. 

Wishes  to  announce  its  pullets  are  all  sold.  A  few 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  baby  chicks  left  for  lat*  May  and 
June  delivery.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

Hi«hdGrade  S.  C-  Anconas-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

RAHWAY  -  NEW  JERSEY 

HAMPTON’S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chioks.  Tells  why 
the  block  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Boa  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J 


White  Leghorn  Chicks  S/S 

strain,  mated  to  cockerels  from  Pennsylvania 
Poultry  Yards.  Sous  of  Lady  Victory,  record  1222 
eggs  in  5  years,  20c  each.  Postage  Paid.  100%  live 

Guaranteed.  BISQUE  POULTRY  FARM.  So.  Oil  City.  Pa. 


LONG  ISLAND’S  LARGEST  EGG  FARM 

THE  STRAIN  THAT  BUILT  IT 

S.  C-  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Como  and  see  them  or  write  for  Prices  on  Chicks,  Eggs, 
and  Breeding  Pens.  Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  Babylon.  L  I  ,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

8.  10  and  12  weeks  old,  bred  from  select  year¬ 
ling  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM.  Tom*  Riref.  N.  J. 


MB  S  C.  White  Barron’s  Best  Stock  plus  five 
I  *7  r1  14  n  R  N  generations  of  Trapnesting, 
L  fc.  v»  I*  U  rv  IN  Vigorous  Farm-raised  Breeders. 

CHIX  Harry  B.  Cook, Orange. Conn. 


S.  C.  W.  L.  PULLETS 

February.  March  and  April  hatched.  Bred  only 
from  2-vr.-old  selected  hens  of  quality. 

H.  TRADE  LIUS  -  Vineland,  N.  J . 

whiti  LEGHORN  CHIX 

Bank  Ref.  Circular.  Geo.  Cullen,  Elkview,  Pa. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns— New  York  State  certified— Males 
and  Females,  $1*  per  hundred.  MICHAEL  RYAN,  Dop»»it,  N.Y. 


Barron’s  White  Ughorns  i,mVggW 

per  1,000.  90S,  fertility  guaranteed.  8-week  old  pullets, 

*1.95.  IRIGHTWATERS  fOULTRI  FARM,  BrlghtwaUrs,  L.  I..  N.Y. 


Barron  Strain  Leghorn  Chicks  May  and  June  delivery. 

W.  K.  Atkinaon  .  Wallingford,  Conn. 


OHICKS-JS.  C.  W.  IaEGHORNS 

12c;  Barred  Rocks,  14c;  Anconas,  16c;  Mixed,  10c. 
Order  from  this  adv.  100%  Guarantee. 

The  ltrookside  Farm  McAUsterville,  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


BABY  CHICKS 

8-10  WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 

Baby  chicks  with  production  bred  in 
them  through  years  of  trapnesting  and 
pedigree  breeding. 

We  not  only  CLAIM  to  have  the  GOODS,  but 
a  visit  to  our  plant,  where  you  can  see  the 
parent  stock  and  young  chicks  of  all  ages 

§  rowing,  will  convince  you  that  we  have  the 
TOOK  you  want. 

Not  only  for  next  FALL  egg  production  but 
for  your  future  breeding  stock. 

Write  for  attractive  prices  on 
May  and  June  chicks. 

Pullets  ready  for  delivery  on  and  after  May  1. 

EIGENRAUCH  &  De WINTER 
Dept.  R  RED  BANK.  N.  J. 


Certified 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

Eight  Weeks  Old  Pullets. 

Four  Years  of  Certification. 

A  few  certified  breeding  hens  for  sale  June  1st. 
Write  for  circular  showing 
official  records  and  price  list. 

Member  of  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.,  Inc. 

“FAIR  ACRES  FARM” 

Dept.  C  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

KIRKUP’S 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

American  Strain 

REDUCED  PRICES  (In  any  quantity): 

May  8tb.  $20.00  per  100  May  29th . $12.50  per  100 

May  15th  17  50  “  “  June  Chicltt  12  00  "  “ 
May  22od. .  15.00  “  “  Certified  Chieks.  35.00  "  “ 

Bred  for  size,  vigor,  and  large  white  eggs.  All 
breeding  stock  carefully  selected.  Chicks, 
hatched  in  our  new  Buckeye  machines, 
shipped  every  Tuesday.  Safe  delivery  and 
full  count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  price*  and  let  us  refer  you  to 
old  customers. 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
Association 


Directly  Imported  Leghorn 

males  head  our  first  grade  Pure  Barron  Strain 
Matings.  Pedigrees  272-288.  Third  importation. 
Breeders  are  also  selected  for  size  and  vigor. 

FIRST  GRADE  CHICKS  J",”  a1?;.iV.S 

100,  $17.00  prepaid,  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed! 
Othergradesat  lower  prices.  Our  Properly-hatched 
June  chicks  give  satisfaction  Hatches  each  week. 

R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  P.. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

We  are  offering  for  sale  8-10  weeks  old  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  at  *1.25  each.  In  lots  of 
50  or  more  41.18  each.  These  pullets  are  all  milk- 
fed,  healthy  and  vigorous.  They  are  nearly  alt 
raised  from  certified  stock  and  are  exactly  the 
same  as  we  will  use  in  our  own  pens.  Remember, 
in  these  pullets  you  get  the  benefit  of  our  20  years  of 
line-breeding  for  size  and  egg  production.  Some  are 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  No  circulars.  V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM, 

L.  J.  WEED  A  SON,  Props  ,  Ballston  Spo.  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Official  records  at  Cornell  University— 231-227-225-221-207 
202-201  eggs  in  second  laying  year.  1921  contest  pen 
averaged  186.7  eggs  per  bird— 35  eggs  more  per  bird  than 
the  average  for  Cornell  Certified  hens  in  the  contest. 
1922  contest  pen  averaged  188.3  eggs  per  bird — 51  eggs  per 
bird  more  than  the  average  for  the  contest.  We  offer 
chicks  for  delivery  May  30th,  June  11th  and  June  18th  at 
reasonable  prices.  First,  advertisement  this  year.  Write 
for  circular.  WILLOW  BUOOk  POULTRY  FARM,  ALLEN  M. 
IULKLET,  Trap..  Ode.ia,  N.  T.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  P.  C.  A. 


”  WORTH-WHILE” 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

All  of  our  breeders  are  mated  to  pure  TANCRED 
cockerels,  whose  dams  have  records  up  to  312  eggs. 
Hatches— May  21-28,  17c.;  June  6,  H,  21,  15c. 

Remember  the  Brat  is  Always 
Worth -  While 

JORDAN  LEGHORN  FARM,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


s  o  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS0"1* 

Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them 

Place  your  order  for  chicks  with  one  who  ia  interested  in 
S.  C.  White  Lephorns  only.  Our  breeders  are  carefully 
selected,  and  produce  strong,  sturdy  chicks  that  will  grow 
and  make  good  with  proper  care.  Your  order,  large  or 
small,  will  receive  the  same  careful  attention.  We  guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  and  prepay  postage- 
Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
E.  C  Rockafellow,  Prop.  Stockton,  N.  J  ,  R.  0.  No  1. 


CHICKS 


Greatly  Reduced 
Prices  on 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

for  June  delivery.  Catalog.  8  and  10-weeks  pullets 
ready  June  10th. 

E.  J.  WADE,  1558  Lake  St..  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Dept.  A 


Baby  CHICKS 

Without  exception  we  are  the  largest  breeders  of 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  New  England. 
Our  stock  is  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  its 
wonderful  vigor  and  remarkable  egg  production. 
Catalog  on  request. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


February  &  March  Hatched  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Healthy  birds  from  bred-to-lay  strain.  Get  some  of 
these  early  ones  at  *1.50  eacfi 

R  A.  KEUTE  Bellport.  Long  Island  New  York 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  May  1,  1923: 


BARRED  ROCK8 

Purdue  University,  Ind .  . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  .... 

Lewis  Farms,  R  I . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn . 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

K,  C.  Foreman.  Mich . 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard,  Del . 

The  Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . . . 

H.  E,  Dennison.  Mich . 

Warren  D.  McCann.  Conn . 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y . 


WHITE  ROCK8 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . . . 

William  H.  Bassett, Conn... . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . . 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  I . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass . 

H.  B,  Spangler.  N,  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


Laudy  Anderson,  England . 

Obed  G,  Knight,  R.  I . 

Frank  E.  Nash,  Mass . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  1. . 

Hl-Quality  Hennery.  Vt . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee.  N.Y . 

F.  L.  Meiland,  Ky . 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott.  Ill . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Miller  Bros.,  Conn . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

Johu  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson.  51  ass . 

Harriet  F.  Lawton,  Mass . 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  I . 

Femside  Farm.  Mass . 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson,  Mass . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Afton  Fans,  Vt . 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H . 

H.  M.  Penley,  Maine . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Hall  Farm,  Vt . 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

RoyJH.IWaite,  Md .  . . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

L. eo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Rohinson.  N.  Y . 

James  O.  LeFevt-e.  N.  Y . 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Vt . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt . 

R.  C.  Dunn.  Mass . 

Mrs.  J.  I,.  Theusen,  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm.  I..  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigetiranch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Kapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

D.  B.  Walls.  Cal . 

M.  J.  Quaekenbnsh, N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  J . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn  . 

Ge(  gge  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 


Total. 


Week 

Total 

51 

877 

52 

883 

47 

887 

39 

815 

50 

897 

21 

648 

21 

862 

43 

507 

47 

886 

46 

703 

47 

825 

50 

622 

40 

618 

43 

622 

37 

656 

32 

642 

29 

291 

37 

358 

30 

611 

41 

469 

42 

776 

48 

1005 

29 

529 

44 

618 

38 

852 

39 

640 

44 

1082 

29 

922 

41 

676 

35 

1031 

45 

613 

38 

606 

47 

1043 

51 

942 

45 

893 

46 

756 

40 

788 

35 

661 

35 

757 

41 

466 

47 

889 

53 

983 

56 

712 

40 

666 

51 

824 

42 

906 

46 

691 

39 

971 

34 

736 

44 

820 

39 

1085 

41 

800 

60 

969 

38 

679 

39 

769 

28 

762 

50 

948 

50 

1030 

51 

824 

56 

934 

54 

1043 

50 

957 

41 

694 

39 

916 

51 

786 

53 

843 

47 

880 

58 

965 

39 

746 

40 

785 

44 

881 

55 

8.92 

51 

810 

54 

938 

42 

671 

49 

1034 

36 

659 

45 

747 

26 

665 

51 

988 

40 

824 

50 

748 

49 

517 

42 

771 

43 

681 

52 

836 

40 

519 

54 

791 

47 

928 

28 

727 

49 

518 

49 

952 

50 

838 

52 

874 

48 

839 

51 

788 

54 

883 

53 

788 

39 

591 

54 

861 

194 
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Bran  as  Litter  for  Chicks 

Does  bran  make  a  good  litter  for  young 
chieks?  A  neighbor  of  mine  tells  me  it 
does.  I  have  hay  dust  I  can  use,  but  he 
says  it  is  not  good.  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  anybody  using  bran?  g.  f. 

I  have  heard  of  using  bran  for  litter 
in  brooders,  but  have  never  tried  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  make  a  pretty 
expensive  litter,  and  that  so  much  of  it 
would  be  eaten  as  to  make  it  pretty  near¬ 
ly  the  sole  food  of  the  chicks.  This 
might  not  be  the  case,  however,  and,  if  it 
has  been  found  suitable,  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  used.  The 
chaff  from  the  haymow  makes  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  excellent  litter,  the  bits  of  leaves 
supplying  some  food  as  well  as  making 
bedding.  Clover  hay  chaff  will  supply 
particularly  good  food.  Such  chaff  might 
make  trouble  if  musty,  and  only  clean, 
sweet  sweepings  should  be  used.  Musty 
litter  is  the  home  of  molds  that  frequent¬ 
ly  attack  chicks  and  prove  fatal.  It  is 
these  that  have  probably  given  an  unde¬ 
sirable  reputation  to  hay  chaff  in  some 
quarters.  M.  B.  D. 


PARKS*  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Lead  the  World  as  Layers. 
Bred  for  EGGS  since  1889. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year. 
Continuous  records  up  to  148 
eggs  in  148  days.  Pullets  lay¬ 
ing  at  113  and  114  days.  Out- 
layed  over  2600  birds  in  five 
Mo.  Laying  Contests. 

BLUE  RIBBON  WINNERS  at  Rochester,  N.  Y„ 
Philadelphia,  Pa„  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Dayton,  O., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  etc.  Real  Money  Makers. 
Mrs.  Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  net  profit  $8.09 
per  hen;  Mrs.  Wunch  sold  ever  $157  worth  of  eggs; 
Mr.  Wilson  over  $260:  Mr.  Carr,  Indian  Head,  Md., 
made  over  $800  from  flock  of  53  hens. 

Eggs  and  Chicks  at  Half  Price 

16-Page  Cir.  Free.  Large  General  80-Page  Catalog,  gJe. 
Member  Int.  Chick  Assn. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Pedigreed  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock 

RARREIl  RflPYQ  ALayingStrain  that  wins  inLay- 
DAnnCU  nUufid  jng  Contests.  You  get  Certified 
Stock  in  buying  A. C.  Jones’  Rocks.  313  Eggs,  World’s 
OFFICIAL  Record  for  Barred  Rock  hen  made  by  a 
member  of  our  winning  pen  in  N.  American  Laying 
Contest.  Just  remember  it’s  A.  C.  Jones’  strain 
that  made  and  holds  all  the  world’s  Official  Records 
on  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  -  Georgetown,  Delaware 


FRANCAIS  ROCKS 

Twice  winners  at  Storrs.  Leading  Rock  pen  last 
year  at  Storrs  and  Illinois.  Trap  nested  breeders 
and  chicks  at  reduced  price.  Eggs  now  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  L  I.,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

The  strain  that  wins  at  the  laying  competitions, 
with  official  records  over  300  eggs.  Chicks,  eggs  and 
stock  for  sale.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georgetown,  Oel. 


Park ’s  Strain  Barred  Rocks  Chic Eg!*2  $  ip©r  100' 

"L  Tropeano  -  Spnrrowbuah,  New  York 


Trapnested  Barred  Bocks.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Stock.  Cir- 
loulars  free.  ARTHUR  L.  SEARLES,  lazM.  Milfvrd.New  Hampshire 


CHICKS  Laying  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

15c;  mixed,  10c.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid  pamph.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


YAMA  FARMS 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  and  Barred  Rocks 

Minorcas  lay  the  largest  chalk-white  hen  eggs  known 
The  size  of  the  birds  make  them  more  desirable  for  the 
table  than  any  Mediterranean.  Hens  weigh  7  and  8  lbs. 
Red  comb  and  wattles,  long  bodied,  greenish  black 
plumage.  Standard  bred  Barred  Rocks.  Exhibition 
Minorca  and  Rock  eggs.  $5.00  a  setting  ;  Utility  42.00 
a  setting  or  in  100  lots,  Minorcas  41  0.00  ;  Barred  Rocks 
48.00.  Minorca  chicks  22c;  Barred  Rocks  817.00  a 
hundred.  Address,  POULTRY  DEPT,  ol  YAMA  FARMS. 
Edward  B.  Taylor,  Supt.  Napanoch,  Ulster  Co.,  NY. 


World’s  Largest  Breeders  of 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

EXCLUSIVELY 
May  21  and  28  Delivery 
$30.00  per  100  $16.00  per  50  $8.50  per  25 

HATCHING  EGGS 

$15.00  per  100  $8.00  per  50  $4.50  per  25 

Delivered  at  once 

Our  Terms  are  cash  with  order,  it  is 
impossible  to  ship  chicks  C.  O.  D.  So 
send  check  or  money-order  at  once,  so 
you  will  get  your  chicks  at  this  time. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


BLACK  JERSEY  GIANT 

HATCHING  EGGS  and  BABY  CHIX 

Eggs.  $4  setting  of  15.  Postpaid  Chix50c  each  Cir¬ 
cular.  F.  1).  Barstow,  Chittenden,  Vermont 


Jersey  Black  Giants  ^Mf^d  tilt 

mg  eggs.  Also  heavy  laying  exhibition  strain  S.  C. 
R.  I.  Reds.  MAPLE  FAltM  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  33  LACK  GIANTS 

Hatching  eggs  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  hens.  $3.50  per 
setting  of  15.  Anderson  Farm,  R.  I,  Belmar.  H.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giants-Eggs 

$5  per  15:  3  settings,  $12.  postpaid.  Heavy,  selected 

stock.  O.  E  Lowery, Vineland,  N.  J.  Box  83,  R.  3 

BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS 

three  hens  and  cock  for  twenty-five  dollars. 
Cock  bought  this  year  at  Madison  Square  show. 
Discontinuing  breed.  0.  M.  VAIL,  Jr.,  Hunter.  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Select  hatching  eggs,  $5;  utility  stock,  $3.50.  Infer¬ 
tile  eggs  replaced.  Write  for  prices  on  day-old 
chicks.  Z.  E.  COMSTOCK,  Fabius,  New  York 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred 

They  are  the  famous  “  Sanborn  Stock  ”  champion 
layers,  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  their  wonder¬ 
ful  laying  qualities;  record  up  to  309  eggs  in  one  year. 
You  should  place  your  orders  at  once  for  baby  ciiick3 
and  hatching  eggs.  Decide  now  to  grow  the  best. 
Big  discount  on  June  Chix.  Catalogue  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  40,  Attleboro.  Mass! 


TRAP-NESTED  Baby  chicks,  $20  per  ^hundred. 
(  *  d  |  ornc  Hatching  Eggs,  9  •• 

»•  “■  Ktua  Werner  Bros.,  Mt.  Marion,  N.Y, 

ST  R  F  RpiFc  P»ns  headed  by  1st  cockerel,  2d  cock  Ver- 
.  \e.  I.  ncua  moot  State  Poultry  Show.  Hatching 
Eggs,  $3  for  15,  postpaid.  F.  W.  Sault,  8t.  Albans,  Vt. 

Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds 

To  make  room  for  pullets,  will  deliver  Five  Bleed¬ 
ing  Pens  June  1— $35  each.  Hens,  *2.50.  Write 
for  description.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS.  Hartland,  Vermont 


MAHOGANY  REDS 

Poultry  Colleges.  Foundation  strain  of  numer¬ 
ous  laying  flocks.  Eggs,  $3  for  15;  $8  for  50;  $15  for 
100.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien,  Conn.  Box  700 


Certified  S.  C.  Reds  ProBdruecd•,0, 

Our  birds  hold  3-yr. -record  for  winter  eggs  at  Cor 
nell.  Eggs,  $1  to  $3  for  15;  $6  to  $15  for  100  Circular 

L.  ARTHUR  SHELDON,  R  7.  Oswego,  N  Y 
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Dairy  Ration  for  Idaho 

«  .  , 

Wef  do  not  see  grain  rations  printed  to 
fit  in  our  available  feeds;  prices  in  Idaho 
are  so  different  from  the  East.  Our  Jer_- 
seys  are  high  testers,  5  to  7  per  cent,  25 
to  32  lbs.  a  day.  Our  feed  is  best  quality 
of  Alfalfa,  first  and  third  cutting;  had 
fourth  cutting  for  all  milk  cows  until 
March  1.  We  also  have  the  best  of  yel¬ 
low  corn  silage.  Chop  barley  is  $2  per 
100  lbs.;  chop  oafs,  $2.05;  cornmeal, 
.$2.10 ;  bran,  $1.65 ;  oilcake  meal,  $3.75. 
These  are  the  only  feeds  on  our  markets; 
no  gluten,  cottonseed  meal  or  such  feeds 
as  you  use  in  the  East.  I  am  feeding  the 
following  grains,  mixed  :  Barley,  200  lbs. ; 
oats.  .200  lbs. ;  cornmeal,  100  lbs.;  bran, 
100  lbs. ;  oilmeal,  50  lbs. ;  G  lbs.  salt.  But- 
terfat  is  40c  now ;  has  been  up  to  50c 
most  all  Winter.  Our  two  creameries 
and.  milk  eondensery  pay  out  around 
$130,000  monthly.  We  have  room  for 
real  dairymen  who  know  how  to  feed 
cowls;.  Spriflg  is  here,  but  the  more  we 
raisje  the  worse  off  we  are.  Wheat  is  now 
$1.65  per  100  lbs.  Lots  of  hay  yet ;  no 
sales.  J.  s.  s. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  conditions 
and  prices  for  dairy  products  that  obtain 
in  your  territory.  Of  course  it  is  dis¬ 
couraging  to  the  farmer  to  find  that  the 
dollar  that  he  obtains  from  the  sale  of  his 
crops  has  such  a  low  purchasing  value 
when  invested  in  merchandise  that  he  is 
forced,  to  buy.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  present  period  of  industrial  pros¬ 
perity  is  bound  to  be  short-lived,  unless 
the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  class  is 
raised  accordingly. 

Concerning  your  feeding  problem,  it  is 
clear  that  your  ration  is  deficient  in  pro¬ 
tein,  and  even  though  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  purchase  cottonseed  meal,  gluten 
meal,  or  like  ingredients,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  to  your  distinct  advantage  to 
increase  the  amount  of  linseed  meal  to  as 
much  as  20  or  25  per  cent  of  your  ration. 
This  .might  not  be  necessary  during  the 
pasture  season,  nor  would  it  be  required 
during1  the  Winter,  provided  you  are  able 
to  feed  as  much  as  15  or  20  per  cent  of 
the  choice  Alfalfa  hay  per  cow  per  day. 
I  surest  a  combination  of  200  lbs.  bar- 
lev  chop.  200  lbs.  oat  chop,  150  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  250  lbs.  linseed  meal,  200  lbs.  bran. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  copra  meal  fed 
along  the  Pacific  coast,  and  this,  when 
combined  with  linseed  meal,  makes  a  de¬ 
sirable  dairy  feed.  The  secret  of  suc¬ 
cessful  feeding  in  the  Western  zone  cen¬ 
ters  around  the  use  and  production  of 
Alfalfa.  At  the  Wisconsin  station  a  test 
that  has  been  carried  on  for  a  little  more 
than  two  years  shows  conclusively  that  a 
ration  low  in  protein,  provided  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  Alfalfa  hay  is  supplied,  will 
produce  milk  economically.  I  feel,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  cow  that  would  give  milk 
economically  on  a  ration  carrying  15  to 
16  per  cent- protein  would  do  much  better 
on  a  ration  carrying  20  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein  ;  and  that  the  use  of  low  protein 
rations  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  operation 
of  a  six-cylinder  car  with  four  cylinders 
'  F.  c.  M. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  763. 

FOB  SAXE — 296-acre  farm;  house  suitable  for 
boarders;  near  station,  on  main  road;  also 
small  cottage  with  1  acre;  assorted  fruit  trees; 
suitable  for  Summer  home,  or  wiU  rent  cottage 
for  Summer.  FRANK  DILXINGER,  R.  F.  D. 
Attlebury,  Bang-all,  N.  Y.  J _ 


OR  SAXE — 140  acres  of  good  land;  some  creek 
flat-  first-class  buildings;  good  roads  now  lin¬ 
er  construction  to  it;  60  or  70  acres  of  heavy 
inib6r< — hffnilook)  o&k,  chestnut,  ot.c. ,  esti* 

iated  T, bOO, 000  ft.  of  lumber;  $110  per  acre 
akes  it’  three-fourths  cash;  balance  on  time. 
DVBRTISER  3324,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POR  SAXE— 40  acres  in  Southboro,  Mass.;  18 
acres  tillage;  balance  woodland,  and  orchard 
>f  130  trees;  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
•berries,  grapes  and  berries;  A1  9-roonr  house; 
;ome  hardwood  floors;  hot  water  heat;  water  in 
louse  and  barn;  35x40  basement  barn,  nearly 
iew!  wagon ’shed  and  workshop;  %  mile  from' 
itore.  churches  and  Cordaville  station  on  main 
ine.B  &  A.;  %  mile  to  State  road  to  Booton, 
!7  miles;  1)4  miles  to  Boston  and  Worcester 
roll'ey ;  including  heavy  farm  Wagon,  hay  wagon, 
’-seafer  democrat  wagon,  beverly,  sleigh,  plow, 
larrow,  cultivator,  corn  sheller  and  all  small 
ools;  1-ton  Ford  covered  truck,  with  starter;  6 
ons  hay  in  barn;  kitchen  range  and  Collie  dog; 
irice  $6,000;  half  cash;  can  be  seen  any  time. 
dOX  209,'Xambertville,  N.  J. 


ATTRACTIVE  rural  home;  12  rooms;  small 
farm;  woodland;  fine  brook;  fruit;  beautiful 
niable  shade;  delightful  location  for  Summer; 
come  to  Xitclifield  County  and  enjoy  the  delight¬ 
ful  Summer  and  Autumn  climate;  we  will  treat, 
you  white;  photos.  Owner,  GEORGE  AND¬ 
REWS,  Nortbfield,  Conn. _ 

PHYSICIAN  and  surgeon  wants  location  in  Con¬ 
necticut;  state  population,  nearest  doctors; 
Address  DR.  X.  WENDEXX  BXANCHARD, 
Stonebam,  Col. 


WANTED — For  July,  August,  in  real  country, 
neat  water,  two  rooms,  kitchen  privileges; 
reasonable.  ADVERTISER  3338,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAXE  or  rent  in  vicinity  of  Thousand  Is¬ 
lands,  furnished  Summer  hotel;  19  attractive 
rooms;  electricity,  yater,  fireplaces,  gardens, 
lawns,  barns,  ice,  poultry.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3335,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SAXE  —  Cottage and  bungalow  sites. 

PARKER  HAXX,  Niverville,  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y.  _ ' _ _J _ _ 

ONE  of  the  finest  dairy  farms  in  the  Catskill 
Mountain  region  for  sale;  meadow  land,  river 
bottom;  modern  machinery;  Holstein-Friesian 
cattle;  Will  stand  inspection;  price  $20,000; 
$5,000  down.  ADVERTISER  3333,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Jh  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Make  One  Hour  Do 
What  Two  Did  Before 

How  long  does  it  take  to  do  your  chores?  Are  you 
working  your  hours  away  under  handicaps  that  keep 
you  from  owning  a  larger  herd — with  a  bigger  yield  and 
making  more  money? 

One  of  your  first  results  with  Jamesway  Equipment  is 
the  noticeable  saving  in  labor.  Some  owners  estimate 
that  Jamesway  Equipment  cut  their  barn  work  prac¬ 
tically  one-half.  Needless  steps,  needless  jobs  and  need¬ 
less  expenses  are  eliminated.  Work  in  the  barn  was  made 
more  pleasant  and  more  profitable. 

James  way  Equipment  Is 
Sold  Direct  to  Users 

Throughout  the  land,  dairymen — thinking  farmers  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  direct  to  farmer  selling  plan  on 
Jamesway  Equipment.  Never  before  have  you  been 
able  to  make  your  dollars  buy  so  much  in  real  quality 
equipment  —  backed  with  an  engineering  service  as 
only  the  Jamesway  Engineers  can  give  you. 

If  planning  to  build  a  new  barn,  or  remodel  your  old 
one,  write  for  our  special  sdrvice  offer. 

Write  for  this  new  Jamesway  Book — Sent  FREE 

Learn  how  Jame9way  direct  method  of  dealing  with  you  is  hold¬ 
ing  down  the  cost  of  barn  equipment.  This  book  will  also  tell  you 
about  other  interesting  and  helpful  Jamesway  books,  gladly  sent 
upon  request.  Ask  for  Book  No.  60. 

Jamesway  Farm  Engineers 

JAMES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Elaira,  N.  Y.  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Address  Nearest  Office 


Jamesway  Litter  Carriers 
free  the  dairyman  of  the 
hardest,  most  disagreeable 
work  in  the  barn.  Furt  her- 
more,  Jamesway  Carriers 
are  built  to  last.  “Our 
Jamesway  Big  Boy  Carrier 
has  been  on  the  job  for  7 
years  and  runs  like  a 
clock.” —  John  R.  Evans 
Sons,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Jamesway 

**  FARM  ENGINEERING  .SERVICE  " 


The  first  step  towards 
better  barn  is  send  for 
Jamesway  books. This  book 
will  tell  you  about  them. 
Ask  for  a  copy. 


FOL’R  ROOMS,,  furnished  for  housekeeping,  can 
be  rented.'' for  $45  to  Protestants  for  season, 
■Juhe'  1  to  September  1,  in  farmhouse;  near 
school.  MRS.  L.  WARNCKE,  Route  1,  East 
Chatham,  N.  Y. , 


WANTED — To  purchase  farm  of  10  to  40  acres, 
on  State  road,  near  high  school,  town,  north 
of  Beacon,  N.  Y.;  send  full  particulars  and 
terms  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER.  3341,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Eight-acre  farm,  in  Manahawkin, 
N.  J.,  on  main  highway,  near  Barnegat  Bay; 
horse,  cow,  chickens,  ducks;  excellent  equipment 
and  buildings.  For  particulars  and  photographs 
write  MISS  F.  GAERTNER,  103  North  Avenue, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

106  ACRES — Fertile  land;  mile  from  high 
school,  banking  town,  railroad;  good  improve¬ 
ments;  $12,000;  terms.  CHARLES  WEHLER, 
Xittlestown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of- 60  acres;  25  acres' tillable ;• 
two  barns,  doghouse,  henhouse,  wagon  shed, 
woodshed;  house  of  eight  rooms  ami  bath,  in. 
door  toilets,  running  water  to  kitchen,  ready 
for  bathroom;  awnings  and  screen  doors;-  all 
buildings  in  good  repair;  $2,500  in  maple  aitti 
beech  ready  to  cut  and  a  market  for  it:  'some 
spruce  and  pine;  sugar  bush,  sugar  house,  sap 
gathering  outfit:  10  minutes  to  school;  price 
$3,200.  M.  A.  ARNOLD,  Sullivan,  Nf;  Y.  ' 

WIDOW’S  FARM  for  sale  to  settle  estate:  160 
acres;  30  woodlot;  well  fruited;  practically 
new  house;  good  barns;  $5,000;..  easy  terms; 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  3340, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR.  SALE  or  Exchange — 30-acre  poultry,  fruit, 
vegetable  and  lioarding  place  for  small  place 
in  Bergen,  Rockland  or  Westchester  County. 
ROX  75,  Esopus,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  rent,  for  cash,  with  privilege  to 
buy,  a  small  place  adapted  for  poultry  and 
grapes;  Hudson  River  district  preferred;  give 
full  particulars  at  once.  ADVERTISER  3347, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM — 115  acres:  80  all  free  and  clear  of 
stones;  balance  fine  timber  and  pasture,  brook 
watered;  located  two  miles  from  Otisville, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.;  high-class  property;  beauti¬ 
ful  location.  Dwellings — Bungalow  type,  six 

rooms,  bath,  gas,  all  improvements;  additional 
two-room  annex  house,  cement  cellar.  Barn — 
Concrete  floors,  basement  type,  76x26;  stanch¬ 
ions  for  30  head;  gas  light  and  running  water; 
stalls  for  four  horses,  and  eight  other  out¬ 
buildings;  all  in  first-class  condition..  Stock — 
12  head  of  purebred  Holstein  eattle,  team  of 
fine  horses,  about  75  chickens;  all  tools,  machin¬ 
ery,  wagons,  crops,  etc.,  included;  farm  has 
large  pond,  springs  furnish  never-failing  water, 
supply.  School  on  property,  close  to  churches, 
stores  and  village;  20  minutes  by  auto  to  city 
of  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Fine  apple  orchard  <200 
barrels  1922  yield)  and  lot  of  small  fruits.  This 
is  a.  first-class  farm,  which  can  lie  bought  at  a 
very  reasonable  price,  or  would  consider  ex¬ 
change  for  income  property  (city),  one  or  two- 
family  houses.  Further  information  gladly  fur¬ 
nished  (curiosity  seekers  please  do  not  answer) 
upon  request  to  J.  J.  ROLLER, '  76  William 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MODERN  HOUSE,  with  improvements,  fur- 
.  nished,  to  rent  to  refined  family  for  season; 
10  rooms;  on  State  road,  Delhi-Kingston.  G.  S. 
HOTCHKISS,  R.  D.,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  poultry  farm;  31  acres: 

10-room  house,  all  improvements,  large  attic, 
can  be  made  into  four  rooms;  suitable  for  board¬ 
ing-house;  located  on  State  road;  fully  equipped 
farm;  eight  cows.  650  White  Leghorn  chickens, 
two  horses;  buildings  seven  years  old,  just 
painted,  floorings  concrete;  great  sacrifice. 
$18,)X)0.  For  further  information  write  GEORGE 
J.  WEITKUS,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

150-ACRE  Delaw’are  farm;  20  acres  woodland, 

.  rest  tillable;  good  outbuildings:  double  stucco 
house;  fine  poultry  section;  good  milk  station. 
ADVERTISER  3346,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 140  acres  of  good  land,  some  creek 
flat;  first-class  buildings;  good  roads  now*  un¬ 
der  construction  to  it;  60  or  70  acres  of  heavy 
timber — hemlock,  oak,  ash,  chestnut,  etc.,  esti¬ 
mated  1,000,000  feet  of  lumber;  $110  per  acre 
takes,  it:  three-fourths  cash,  balance  on  time. 
ADVERTISER  3344,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NEW  JERSEY  poultry  farm  ancj  hatchery,  fully 
equipped;  26  miles  from  New  York;  80  acres; 
seven-room  house,  electricity  and  running  wateC; 
25,000  incubating  capacity,  10,000  brooding  capa¬ 
city;  1,500  choice  White  Leghorn  hens,  800 
early-hatched  pullets;  price  $24,000;  half  cash. 
ADVERTISER  3303,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 

CATSKILLS  —  White  Beauty-,*  large  house,  all 
newly  furnished;  garage,  chicken  coop,  acre, 
(corner);  abundance  fruit,-  flowers;  bargain, 
$3,500.  ADVERTISER  3360,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — Furnished  farmhouse  for  Summer; 

near  village;  State  road;  running  wate“r. 'elec-1 
tricity;  garage.  BOX  195,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm;'  93  acrCs ; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill/  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co..  Pa.;  40  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  t.wo  miles  from  Pottstown; 
825  apple  trees,  standard  varieties;  12  acres 
peaches;  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  strawber¬ 
ries,  pears,  cherries,  raspberries,  currants  and 
asparagus  in  abundance;  .stone  house  and  barn; 
20  acres  woodland;  good  markets;  deal  includes 
all  crops  and  machinery,  Fofdson  tractor.  Bean 
power  sprayer,  horses,  chickens  and  bees;  bar¬ 
gain  at  $15,000.  F.  II.  YARNALL,  934  High 
Street,  Pottstown,  Pa.  ..  ,  , ,/t .  • 

WANTED — House,  witty,  three  to- five  acres  .of 
land,  on  New*  York  .State  road,  within  100 
miles  of  New  York.  X.  GRAY,  193  Yonkers 
Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  .Y.  ,  .* 

FOR  SAXE— 67-acre  Hudsoh  Valley  fruit  and 
chicken  farm;  1,100  .  apple  and  pear  trees, 
1 .000  grapes,  8,000  strawberries,  3,000  dewber¬ 
ries,  300  chickens:  good  buildings.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3353,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  SAXE — Pleasantly  situated;  bargain 
if  sold  at  once;  details.  Owner,  B.  S. 

McPHERSON,  Chatham,  N.  Y." 

FARM  FOR  RENT— 28  miles  New  'York;  popu¬ 
lated  district;  40  acres;  hennery,  100  feet 
long;  other  buildings:  fruit  trees;  implements; 
three-room  house.  ADVERTISER  3351,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

OFFER  two-thirds  share.  poultry,  general 
farming.  WIXXIAM  EXXISON,  Baldwins- 

ville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SAXE — 13  acres,  on  concrete  highway,  one 
mile  south  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. ;  22  miles. 
State  road,  from  Syracuse;  large  white  house; 
red  basement  barn,  henhouse,  hogpen,  manure 
shed;  lighted  with  oxy-acetylene  outdoor  gen¬ 
erator;  cistern,  well,  two  living  streams; 
Alfalfa  soil,  produces  wet  or  dry.  Address  0. 
M.  COOK,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  or  R.  B.  COOK, 
27  Hawk  Street,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St,.,  New  York  City. 


BOARDERS  WANTED — Elderly  couple  for  Sum¬ 
mer  in -Southern  New  Jersey;  no  other  board¬ 
ers;  open,  country;  short  ride  to  seashore;  make 
it  your  own  home.  ADVERTISER  3329,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  ■  11  -  - 


BOARD  WANTED  — July  and  August,  Jersey 
hills,  for  motherland  girls';  age  3-5.  R. 
BOEDECKER,  60  Jordan  Avenue,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 


WANTED^— Summer  hoarders  on  farm'  in  Cats¬ 
kills;  bath,  electric  lights;  pleasant  home; 
farm.  ROX  61,  Halcottville,  ,N.  Y; 


MILK  CHOCOLATE— Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever,  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid','  for  $lf  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands,  of.  Rural  Ne\y-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers'! ,  Are  you,  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIN'D, -Babylon,  X.  I.,  N.  Y. 


?>«  .  i  •  -  ■ ,  ;  .  • 

HONEY— Puree  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  TO  lbs..'  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs,,  $1;  10  lbs..  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY— Extracted ;  40  lbs.  here,  clo'ver- 
basswood,  $5.60;  buckwheat.  $4.80;  10  lbs., 
delivered  within  third  zone.  $2.05;  buckwheat, 
$1.80.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  Timothy  hay;  also  choice  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  Alfalfa  and  few  cars  rye  straw. 
JOHN  E,  MURRAY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


BEES— Produce  your  own  honey;  circular  free. 
VAN’S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Ind. 


HONEY  —  Onondaga  County  fine  extracted; 

clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat, 
3c  per  lb.  less;  postpaid;  try  a  pail;  yon  will 
want  another;  member  Farm  Bureau.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FRESH  old-style  hop  yeast;  38c  per  package  of 
14  cakes,  postpaid.  11.  M.  WORSHAM,  Sev¬ 
enty  Six,  Mo. 


CANDEE  Mammoth  incubator,  3, 000-egg;  good 
as  new;  $300  for  quick  sale.  XAWRENCE- 
VILLE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Three  “Sol-Hot”  kerosene  brooders 
(without  hovers);  perfect  order;  $8.50  each. 
A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Sawmill,  Geiser  No.  2;  one  46-in.  h 
inserted  tooth  saw,  almost  new;  125  li.p.  9x12 
steam  engine,  good  condition;  shafting  and  pul 
leys.  Apply  BOX  10,  Wyaudanch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  new  Vermont  maple  syrup,  in  1-gallon 
cans.  $2.25;  in  ^-gallon  cans,  $1.25;  choice 
new  Vermont  maple  sugar,  in  pails,  30.*  i>er 
pound;  maple  sugar  in  all  size  cakes,  35c  per 
pound;  in  1-quart  cans,  60c:  remit  with  order; 
f.  o.  b.  JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


WANTED — Prairie  State  incubators,  Airedale 
dogs.  C.  NYE,  Lake  Como,  Pa. 


WANTED— Used  14-h.p.  steam  engine;  fair  con¬ 
dition;  write  lowest  price.  P.  B.,  P.  O.  Box 
6,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


I  OFFER  Alfalfa  in  carlots  at  a  reasonable 
price.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup  in  gallon  cans; 

good  quality;  1  gallon  by  parcel  post,  $2.50,  r. > 
all  points  in  Ohio;  6  gallons,  $12,  f.  o.  b.  H. 
E.  WHITE,  Litchfield,  Medina  Co.,  Ohio. 


HONEY — ’Finest  quality  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10, 
lbs..  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75;  postpaid, 
M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  soothing, 
refreshing,  invigorating;  pleasing  gift  for 
shut-in  friends  or  well  ones;  picked  fresh,  cre¬ 
tonne  cover,  3  lbs.,  $1.25,  prepaid;  check  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


RHUBARB — Direct,  from  our  gardens,  for  table 
or  canning,  10  lbs.  for  $1,  postpaid  3d  zone. 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Winterton,  Sullivan 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.15;  6  gallons,  $2  each;  10- lb.  pail 
sugar,  $2.50;  1-lb.  cakes,  40c.  R.  C.  BRIMBLE- 
COMBE,  Marshfield,  Vt. 


BEES — Italians,  3-lb.  swarms,  with  queen  and 
brood,  $5. 50.*  EVAN  JONES,  Route  C,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  Pure,  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.50  gallon;  10-lb.  can  sugar.  $3; 
satisfaction  guaranteed;  cash  with  order.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


COUNTRY  family,  with  new  modern  home  and 
car,  will  hoard  one  or  two  small  girls;  State 
health  permit;  mother’s  care.  MRS.  ALBERT 
CLAYTON.  Box  72D,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 12-foot  silo,  in  good  condition,  metal 
or  wood.  ADVERTISER  3356,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


OT.D  MAHOGANY  furniture  wanted:  give  full 
deseription,  lowest  price.  WEEKS,  532, 
Cedarhurst,  N.  Y, 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  will  keep  The  It.  N.-Y.  in  my  home 
as  long  as  I  can  because  the  paper  saves 
me  from  those  “heavenly  birds”  who  don’t 
plow,  don’t  sow,  don’t  plant,  but  they 
gather  up  in  their  barn  ( pockets )  more 
than  we  farmers  can  do.  Publisher's 
Desk  saves  lots  of  money  for  us  farmers. 

Pennsylvania.  *’•  S- 

I  take  pleasure  in  sending  a  check  for 
two  years’  subscription  to  your  valuable 
paper.  It  is  worth  twice  the  price  in 
valuable  information.  Publisher's  Desk 
is  a  wonder,  and  I  have  no  doubt  saved 
many  dollars  to  those  who  read  it.  There 
is  so  much  sucker  bait  set  for  the  unwary 
that  by  reading  Publisher’s  Desk  and 
profiting  by  others’  experience  they  will 
readily  detect  the  bait.  Wishing -you  con¬ 
tinued  success,  I  remain  a  sure  reader. 

New  York.  w.  p. 

The  above  letters  both  express  the 
same  sentiments,  each  in  its  own  way. 
This  testimony  shows  that  Publisher’s 
Desk  is  accomplishing  the  purpose  for 
which  the  department  was  established  and 
for  which  it  is  being  maintained. 

I  am  a  young  man,  married,  27  years 
old,  and  very  desirous  of  learning  the 
real  estate  business,  so  I  wrote  to  the 
American  Business  Builders,  Inc.,  113d 
Broadway,  New  York,  whose  manager 
is  J.  Moroney.  He  offers  a  course  for 
$15,  claiming  to  teach  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  real  estate.  I  feel 
sure  you  will  give  me  good  advice  con¬ 
cerning  this  proposition,  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  advisable  to  take  this  course. 
This  course  is  known  as  the  Ostrander 
system,  by  W.  M.  Ostrander.  w.  R.  L. 

New  York. 

W.  M.  Ostrander  originated  the  most 
crooked  system  of  conducting  a  real  es¬ 
tate  business  that  we  have  yet  known. 
It  consisted  of  advertising  in  a  large  way 
to  sell  farms,  and  inducing  farmers  to 
pay  him  an  advance  fee  for  listing  the 
farm  on  the  pretense  that  he  had  a  pros¬ 
pective  customer  for  the  farm.  Prac¬ 
tically  he  made  no  attempt  to  sell  farms, 
but  devoted  all  his  efforts  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  advance  fee,  the  size  of  which 
depended  on  the  value  of  the  farm.  Os¬ 
trander  worked  the  game  “for  all  the 
traffic  would  bear.”  When  The  R.  N.-Y. 
shamed  other  publishers  into  refusing 
his  full-page  advertisements  he  went  into 
the  fake  stock  promotions  and  suburban 
real  estate  exchanges. 

There  are  many  small  imitators  of  Os¬ 
trander  now  in  the  real  estate  field,  but 
none  that  pushed  it  to  the  extent  that  he 
did.  The  only  strength  to  his  system 
was  the  credence  and  respectability  that 
he  bought  of  publishers  through  his  de¬ 
ceptive  advertising.  If  our  young  friend 
wants  to  learn  the  crooked  principles  of 
advertising,  he  is.  in  our  judgment,  going 
to  the  right  place  to  get  them.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  he  wants  to  learn  how  to  conduct 
an  honest  real  estate  business,  we  would 
advise  him  to  seek  another  source  of 
tuition. 

What  can  vou  tell  me  of  the  Rogers 
Milk  Products  Corporation?  They  are 
asking  stockholders  of  the  Rogers  Milk 
Corporation  to  exchange  10  per  cent  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  for  8  per  cent  preferred 
stock  of  the  Rogers  Milk  Products  Cor- 
paration,  and  they  are  offering  for  sale 
stock  of  the  Rogers  Milk  Products  Cor¬ 
poration.  As  security  for  this  stock  they 
have  deposited  with  a  trustee  bonds  of 
the  Rogers  Milk  Corporation.  What  do 
you  think  of  such  a  proposition?  J.  b. 

New  York. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  follow  the  vari¬ 
ous  changes  in  the  Charles  Rogers'  cor¬ 
porations  and  business  activities.  He 
was  formerly  president  of  the  Rogers 
Milk  Products  Corporation,  and  is  now 
vice-president,  Charles  C.  Neidner.  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Empire  State  Dairy  Com¬ 
pany,  having  succeeded  him  as  president. 
For  several  years  dairymen  have  had  de¬ 
lays  and  trouble  at  times  in  getting  their 
money  from  the  Rogers  concern.  They  are 
having  that  trouble  just  now.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  company  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver,  and  dairymen  know  from 
experience  what  receivers  are  to  milk 
bills. 

This  particular  company  was  organ¬ 
ized  about  two  years  ago  as  a  holding 
company  of  some  of  the  Rogers  milk  cor¬ 
porations  and  Boonville  Creamery  &  Cold 
Storage  Company.  Its  charter  author¬ 
ized  a  capital  stock  issue  of  $4,000,000, 


of  which  $1,000,000  is  preferred.  It  re¬ 
fuses  to  give  statement  of  its  financial 
condition,  but  says  it  is  not  asking  credit. 
Evidently  it  does  not  regard  the  buying 
of  milk  on  time  from  farmers  as  a  credit 
transaction.  As  to  the  exchange  of  one 
stock  for  another,  we  should  say  there 
was  little  choice ;  but  if  it  be  a  matter  of 
exchanging  cash  for  either  stock  or  notes 
or  bonds,  we  would  say  emphatically 
“don’t.”  There  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  the  company  or  in  its  present  prospects 
to  justify  an  investment  by  farmers. 
Previously  Mr.  Neidner  has  been  well 
connected,  and  he  has  been  personally  fa¬ 
vorably  regarded,  but  his  connection  with 
this  stock-promoting  proposition  has  not 
been  explained.  If  he  succeeds  in  devel¬ 
oping  capital  so  as  to  show  a  fair  secur¬ 
ity  for  milk  credits,  well  and  good,  but 
no  farmer  has  any  business  with  the  se¬ 
curities  of  any  milk  company  that  farm¬ 
ers  themselves  do  not  fully  control.  To 
invest  money  in  the  Rogers  type  of  cor¬ 
poration  is  madness. 

This  country  is  afire  with  the  spirit  of 
co-operation.  The  future  of  the  move¬ 
ment  must  depend  on  the  organization 
and  management  of  this  new  development 
in  agriculture;  and  this  will  all  depend 
on  the  part  taken  in  the  work  by  farmers 
themselves.  If  it  is  left  to  others,  the  new 
system  will  be  worse  than  the  one  it  aims 
to  replace.  C'o-operation  will  succeed  if 
farmers  control  it  and  direct  it  them¬ 
selves.  For  this  they  need  the  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  in  the  new  book,  “Or¬ 
ganized  Co-operation.”  It  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  use. 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  the  stock 
literature  of  Costikyan  Carpet  Company, 
West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  which  I  thought 
you  might  be  interested  in.  The  sales¬ 
men  for  this  proposition  are  working  this 
section  hard,  selling  stock  to  the  farmers, 
and  1  would  thank  you  very  much  for 
any  information  you  can  give  me  about 
the  promoters  of  this  company.  I  am 
writing  you  at  the  request  of  several  of 
my  neighbors  who  are  subscribers  to  your 
paper,  and  who  have  either  purchased  or 
are  contemplating  buying  some  of  this 
stock.  w.  H.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

From  the  prospectus  we  learn  that  the 
principal  appeal  is  based  on  a  new  loom 
of  recent  invention,  that  will  tveave  true 
knotted  Persian  rugs,  doing  away  with 
the  slow  process  of  hand  knotting.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  know  whether  this  loom 
is  the  valuable  invention  it  is  represented 
to  be  ;  but  assuming  that  it  is,  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to  finance  such  a  patent 
designed  to  revolutionize  the  Oriental 
rug  business  by  selling  stock  to  farmers. 
There  is  plenty  of  money  in  the  rug  in¬ 
dustry,  and  there  is  reason  to  look  with 
suspicion  on  any  security  peddled  aroirnd 
by  stock  salesmen  to  farm  people.  The 
Costikyan  Carpet  Company  is  given  no 
financial  rating  in  the  commercial  agency 
books.  This  fact  is  significant,  while  not 
conclusive.  Our  advice  to  farmers  is  to 
let  the  carpet  and  rug  industry  finance 
the  project. 

Here  is  a  short  letter  from  the  World 
Seed  Company  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  a 
price  list,  so  you  will  see  the  same  bunch 
are  trying  to  do  business  again.  They 
are  sending  out  price  lists  to  all  my  cus¬ 
tomers  to  whom  they  sold  seed  last  year. 
Have  you  given  up  getting  anything  on 
my  account  which  I  left  for  you  to  col¬ 
lect  against  them?  Please  have  your  at¬ 
torney  try  again.  c.  s.  D. 

Ohio. 

The  World  Seed  Company’s  advertising 
was  offered  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  advertising  agency  during  January, 
1922.  We  refused  to  publish  the  adver¬ 
tising  because  we  could  not  find  that  the 
World  Seed  Company  had  any  standing 
or  reputation  that  would  warrant  us  in 
recommending  the  house  for  the  con¬ 
fidence  or  trade  of  our  subscribers.  Many 
publications  carried  the  business  during 
the  season,  and  later  on  we  began  to  re¬ 
ceive  complaints  from  those  who  had  act¬ 
ed  as  agents  in  selling  seeds  for  the 
World  Seed  Company  that  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  collect  their  commissions.  Our 
efforts  in  the  subscribers’  behalf  proved 
of  no  avail,  and  the  claims  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  collection  attor¬ 
ney.  who  up  to  this  time  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  realize  on  the  claims  either. 

As  it  appears  from  the  above  letter, 
the  World  Seed  Company  is  now  sending 
out  price  lists  to  farmers  offering  seeds  at 
what  are  stated  as  wholesale  prices.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  we  do  not  advise 
farmers  to  favor  such  a  seed  house  with 
their  patronage. 
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How  much  lead  do  you  wear  ? 


PEOPLE  no  longer  wear 
steel  armor.  Lead  now  helps 
to  provide  a  defense;  but 
it  is  against  the  attacks  of 
weather.  United  with  other 
materials,  it  goes  into  the  soft, 
flexible  rubber  used  in  making 
waterproof  clothing  and  rubber 
footwear. 

When  the  rain  descends 

Your  raincoat  protects  your 
clothing  and  your  health.  A 
waterproof  helmet  will  help  you 
disregard  the  weather.  Rubber 
overshoes,  sandals,  and  arctics 
protect  your  leather  shoes  and 
enable  you  to  obey  the  old  in¬ 
junction  to  keep  your  head  cool 
and  your  feet  warm  and  dry.  In 
the  country  and  often  in  the  city, 
mud  and  slush  make  necessary 
the  use  of  rubber  boots. 

In  all  of  these  things  you  are 
wearing  lead.  Manufacturers  use 
anywhere  from  10%  to  15%  of 
this  metal  in  some  form  in  mak¬ 
ing  them. 

How  lead  gets  into  rubber 

Soft  and  semi-plastic  crude  rubber 
lacks  toughness,  elasticity,  and  resil¬ 
iency.  It  is  cured  or  vulcanized  by 
combining  the  heated  rubber  with 
sulphur  and  other  materials,  among 
them  litharge,  basic  lead  sulphates 
(blue  and  white)  and  white-lead,  all 
derived  from  ordinary  gray  metallic 
lead. 

Lead  in  your  heels 

You  walk  on  lead  as  well  as  wear 
it.  Rubber  heels  and  soles  on  tennis, 
golf  and  ordinary  walking  shoes  con¬ 
tain  this  metal  of  many  uses.  On 
golf  shoes,  rubber  cleats  containing 
lead  are  often  worn. 

At  the  .seashore  girls  and  women 
protect  their  hair  with  brightly 
colored  bathing  caps  made  of  rubber 
in  which  there  is  lead.  And  firemen 
wear  helmets  of  hard  rubber  con¬ 
taining  lead,  to  guard  their  heads 
against  falling  glass  and  similar 
dangers  in  fire-fighting. 


Lead  in  dresses 

Lead  is  worn  for  one  purpose 
which  does  not  require  any  change 
from  the  metallic  state.  Women  use 
disks  of  the  metal  as  weights  in 
panels  of  dresses  and  in  the  hems  of 
coats  to  make  them  hang  straight. 

Where  lead  is  most  important 

These  uses  of  lead  are  important, 
but  there  is  one  use  which  is  more 
important  than  any  other.  White - 
lead  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  all 
good  paints.  There  is  no  adequate 
substitute  for  it. 

White-lead  makes  a  paint  that 
interposes  a  protective  film  between 
the  surface  covered  and  air  and 
moisture.  Rot  and  decay  cannot 
work  their  harm  if  the  surface  is 
properly  painted.  Thatjs  the  reason 
why  painters  who  take  pride  in 
doing  a  satisfactory  job  use  lead-and- 
oil,  a  mixture  of  pure  white-lead  and 
pure  linseed  oil. 

A  few  years  ago  “Save  the  sur¬ 
face  and  you  save  all”  was  merely 
a  phrase.  Few  people  realized  its 
meaning.  Now  house  owners  know 
that  they  can  save  their  property  and 
their  money  invested  in  it  by  pro¬ 
tecting  the  surfaces  of  their  houses 
with  white-lead  paint. 

Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy 

National  Lead  Company  makes 
white-lead  of  the  highest  quality  and 
sells  it,  mixed  with  pure  linseed  oil, 
under  the  name  and  trade-mark  of 
Dutch  Boy  White- 
Lead.  The  figure  of 
the  Dutch  Boy  is  re¬ 
produced  on  every  keg 
of  white- lead  and  is  a 
guarantee  of  excep¬ 
tional  purity. 

Dutch  Boy  products 
also  include  red-lead, 
linseed  oil,  flatting  oil, 
babbitt  metals,  and 
solder. 

Among  other  prod¬ 
ucts  manufactured  by  National  Lead 
Company  are  needle  metal,  orange  min¬ 
eral,  sash  weights,  lead  wedges,  im¬ 
pression  lead,  and  lead  gaskets. 

More  about  lead 

If  you  use  lead,  or  think  you  might 
use  it  in  any  form,  write  to  us  for 
specific  information. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  San  Francisco 

Cleveland  Buffalo  Chicago  St.  Louis 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  &  OIL  CO.,  Pittsburgh 
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Subscribers' Exchange 

!  Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Cepy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issoe  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — For  private  estate,  near  Buffalo,  N. 

Y.,  on  shore  of  Take  Erie,  four  men  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  and  garden  work;  state  wages,  ex- 
perfeoce,  etc..  Ill  first  letter.  Apply  MAN  A- 
tjfiK,  Lochevan,  Derby,  N,  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — Married  man,  with  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  cows,  to  take  charge  oh  small  farm; 
give  references,  experience  and  wages  desired. 
ADVERTISER  3297,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Women  between  ages  of  18  and  35 

vears  to  assist  in  care  of  patients;  salary  840 
month,  single  room,  board  and  laundry.  Apply 

Superintendent  nurses,  4401  Market 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  reliable,  industrious  married  cou¬ 
ple,  no  children;  the  man  must  understand 
the  feeding  and  care  of  dairy  cows  and  a  good 
dry  band  milker;  the  wife  to  assist  in  general 
housework ;  must  be  neat  and  a  good  plum 
cook;  best  of  living  conditions  in  owner’s  fam- 
ijy ;  kindly  state  salary  expected  in  first  letter, 
together  with  referenees  or  names  bf  past  em¬ 
ployers.  DEED  DALE  FARM,  Concord  Junc¬ 
tion,  Mass.  


WANTED — Assistant  matrons,  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  45  years;  salary  852  a  month  and 
maintenance.  Apply  SUPERINTENDENT,  New 
York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford 
Mills,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

aklLKERS  WANTED  —  Dry  hand,  for  certified 
dairy;  10-hour  day;  $60  and  board;  15  cows; 
also  man  for  bottling  plant;  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  SHEFFIELD  PAWLING  FARM,  Paw¬ 
ling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — House  and  ward  maids;  $30  to  $35 
month,  single  room,  board  and  laundry.  Ad¬ 
dress  HOUSEKEEPER,  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
4401  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COUPLE  WANTED — White,  Protestant,  Scotch, 
English  or  American  preferred,  to  work  for 
family  of  two  city  people  in  country,  00  miles 
north  of  New  York,  five  miles  from  nearest 
village;  man  for  general  work  outside  and  inside 
and  to  drive  and  care  for  Ford  ear  (Franklin 
car  also  used);  knowledge  of  gardening  essen¬ 
tial;  woman  to  be  good  plain  cook  and  general 
housekeeper;  laundrjf  sent  out  wlieu  family  is 
at  home;  no  animals,  except  one  dog;  two  rooms 
and  bath  for  use  of  couple;  year  ’round  position 
for  people  who  wish  to  live  in  the  country  and 
know  how,  where  willingness,  responsibility  and 
conscientiousness  will  be  appreciated.  State 
references  and  wages  desired  in  answering  to 
SINCLAIR  KENNEDY,  Patterson,  Putnam  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Two  experienced  farm  teamsters; 

$50  per  month  and  .good  board.  Call  or  ad¬ 
dress  MANAGER,  MacBrae  Farm,  Flemington, 

N.  3. 


FARMER — For  large  dairy  farm;  married  or 
single;  good  house  and  perquisites  and  $65; 
single  man,  $45  with  board;  fitie  buildings;  good 
location,  Sussex  County,  N.  J.;  must  be  good 
milker  and  teamster.  ADVERTISER  3318.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  -  “ 


CARPENTER  and  general  man  for  dairy  farm; 

married  or  single;  poultryman  for  large  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  married  or  single;  wages  $70  for 
married  man,  with  house,  etc.;  $45  for  single. 
ADVERTISER  3319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — House  mothers  for  two  cottages,  one 
girls’  and  one  boys’;  also  substitute  bouse 
mother;  salary  $50-$55  per  month;  school  in 
central  part  of  New  York  State.'  ADVERTISER 
3322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  , 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  to-  work  on  farm; 

house,  milk  and  wood  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3330,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  Protestant  woman,  to  assist 
with  housework  in  country;  must  be  honest 
and  intelligent;  good  home;  $18  monthly.  BOX 
27,  Selden,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  woman  for  downstairs  work,  family  of 
three;  no  washing;  all  conveniences;  on  “New- 
ark-Morristown”  bus  line;  state  salary.  BON¬ 
NIE  BRAE  FARM,  Hanover,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTED — Man  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  business;  one  who  can  rear 
baby  chicks  and  handle  2,000  layers  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  man  expected  to  do  the  work  with  my 
help;  state  age,  experience  and  wages  expected; 
to  live  with  owner.  Address  R.  E.  BOTTENUS, 
New  Suffolk,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  Summer  resort,  Adironda'cks, 
laundress,  waitresses,  chambermaids  and  dish¬ 
washers;  washing  done  by  steam.  Address  FEN¬ 
TON  HOUSE,  Number  Four,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  gardener  for  small  place  in 
the  Berkshires;  man  wanted  who  can  care  for 
animals,  /<lo  vegetable  gardening,  keep  lawn  in 
order,  without  outside  help,  and  who  has  some 
mechanical  knowledge;  house  and  good  wages. 
Apply  BOX  365,  Lenox,  Mass. 


WANTED — A  man  about  40  years  or  younger  as 
partner  by  a  man  of  middle  age,  owning  a 
farm  stocked  With  horses,  cows,  hens,  all  farm¬ 
ing  implements  and  tools,  which  farm  is  situat¬ 
ed  near  the  county  seat  and  near  the  main  line 
of  three  railroads,  and  equipped  with  telephone 
service.  R.  F.  D.  carrier,  electric  lights  and  the 
conveniences  for  high  school  education:  must  be 
a  good  horseman  and  one  who  does  not  use  booze, 
pla.v  pool  nor  a  constant  smoker,  but  a  man  who 
is  worthy  of  the  same  consideration  of  a  son;  in 
answering  give  full  particulars  and  former  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  3323,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PARTNER  WANTED — Mail  for  chicken  and 
fruit  farm.  S.  HART,  Maple  Ave.,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Experienced  single  farm  hand,  dry- 
hand  milker  (6  cows) ;  must  be  neat,  willing 
worker;  permanent  position  for  right  man;  $60 
and  board.  KRAMER  BROS.,  Georgetown,  Conn. 


WANTED — Boy  to  help  deliver  milk  and  do 
dairy  work;  experience  not  needed;  state  age 
and  wages  wanted;  permanent  position, 
KRAMER  BROS.,  Georgetown,  Conn. 


WANTED — Young  single  man  for  poultry  farm; 

desire  farm-raised  man,  interested  and  will¬ 
ing;  steady  .iob:  $50  per  month  and  board.  MAT- 
TITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Matti- 
tfiek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
iD  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  sal¬ 
ary  $44  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply, 
stating  age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if  possible),  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT.  Letcbwortli  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  good  reliable  married  man 
to.  help  on  farm;  should  have  tractor  experi¬ 
ence;  $70  per  month,  home  and  garden;  work 
for  other  members  of  family.  BELLE  ALTO 
FARMS,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

WANTED — A  couple  for  a  country  place  near 
Concord,  N.  H.;  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  for  family  of  two;  man  for  gardening, 
chores  and  general  handy  work.  ADVERTISER 
3336,  cafe  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — -Single  man,  good  habits,  for  small 
fruit  and  truck  farm,  for  general  work:  good 
home;  state  wages.  O.  C.  PIIASSE,  Prince  Bay, 
S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

BOY  OR  MAN  wanted  for  farm  work  in  the 
Catskill  section;  good  home,  with  privileges 
of  family;  state  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3334,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  white  woman  as  house- 
worker  for  small  adult  family  in  South  Or¬ 
ange,  N.  J.;  no  laundry;  good  home  where  good 
service  is  appreciated.  Write  or  apply  to  C.  E. 
WESTON,  105  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 

WANTED — Good  all  around  farm  hand  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  no  milking;  $45  per  month,  board 
and  room;  steady  year  around  job.  Address 
ADVERTISER  3342,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farming; 

state  wages  per  month  for  season,  experience. 
W.  A.  SHAPLEY,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  reliable  American  man;  must,  be 
good  milker  and  teamster:  house,  garden, 
wood  and  milk  furnished.  GEORGE  M.  HAR¬ 
MS,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

WANTED  —  Farmer,  married,  to  do  general 
farming,  poultry  work.  etc.  RICHLAND 

FARMS,  Hightstown,  N\  J. 

WANTED — Respectable,  honest,  young  man  as 
poultryman,  single,  and  one  who  can  assist  in 
milking  every  odd  Sunday;  must  know  how  to 
care  for  poultry  and  understand  incubators  and 
be  clean  and  neat  in  bis  work.  State  wages 
required,  with  room  and  board,  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Harkness  Estate,  Waterford,  Conn. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farming; 

have  small  herd  of  Guernseys;  can  also  use  15 
to  18-year-old  boy;  will  pay  good  wages.  S.  C,‘ 
BENTLEY,  Lyndonville',  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  once,  man  who  can  drive  Ford 
truck  and  manage  team  on  farm  for  poultry, 
dairy  and  gardening;  wages  $55  per  month,  with 
increase  to  $60  for  satisfactory  service.  A. 
VAN  BENSCHOTEN,  New  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  once,  reliable  man  or  boy  on 
general  farm:  no  cigarettes;  please  write 
fully.  F.  S.  HOLLENBECK,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

A  YOUNG  WOMAN  wanting  a  good  home  and 
good  wages  to  do  light  housework  in  the 
family  of  a  clergyman;  four  in  the  family. 
MRS.  THOMAS  TRAVIS,  149  Watchung  Ave¬ 
nue,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

BOY,  16  or  over,  for  small  poultry-dairy  farm: 

good  home;  give  qualifications  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  CHARLES  MANLEY. 
Braintree,  Vt. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife.  State  Game  Farm, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. ;  man  to  help  with  poultry, 
pheasants  and  other  work  about  the  farm:  wife 
to  board  one  or  two  men  during  Summer;  wages 
for  man  $1,000  per  year,  payments  'being  made 
every  two  weeks;  with- the  position  is  furnished 
a  house  with  heater  and  cook  stove,  also  tele¬ 
phone,  light,  fuel,  a  reasonable  supply  of  milk 
and  eggs  and  room  for  garden.  Apply  to 
HARRY’ T.  ROGERS.  Superintendent  of  Game 
Farms,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  farm  helper:  a  good  .  job  for 
private  estate  in  Connecticut.  Address  H. 
AARON,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

FARMER— Married,  without '  family ;  must  un¬ 
derstand  and  be  thoroughly  interested  in  re¬ 
claiming  old  place;  knowledge  drainage  essen¬ 
tial;  also  thorough  knowledge  soil  and  erops, 
farm  implements  and  repairs,  and  .good  team¬ 
ster;  this  job  calls  for  hard  work,  but  is  good, 
permanent  position,  with  good  home  surround¬ 
ings;'  good  wages  with  bonus  to  right  man;  none 
but  experienced  in  building  up  old  places  need 
apply;  references.  ADVERTISER  3345,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Good  cook:  family  of  two;  no  laun¬ 
dry:  good  pay  and  home.  Write  O.  C.,  4401 
Market  Street,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HANDY  MAN  wanted  for  country  place,  farm¬ 
ing,  gardening,  generally  useful,  on  estate, 
near  Peekskill,  N.  Y.;  all  year  around  position; 
board  and  lodging  furnished;  state  age,  where 
previously  employed  and  salary  wanted.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3368.  care  Rural  New-Yorker., 

FARMER-GARDENER  wanted  for  work  a  few 
miles  from  New  York  City;  good  job  for  a 
good  man.  ADVERTISER  3367,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  men  to  work  at  least  one 
year  as  testers  in  New  York  Cow  Testing 
Associations;  experience  in  feeding  and  in  oper¬ 
ation  of  Babcock  test  essential;  give  age,  school 
training,  dairy  or  farm  experience,  names  and 
address  of1  former  employers.  Write  G.  W. 
TAILBY,  JR.,  Animal  Husbandry  Department, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Practical,  thoroughly  experienced 
farmer,  married,  to  operate  50-acre  poultry, 
fruit  and  truck  farm  in  Union  County,  N.  J. ; 
no  estate  manager,  superintendent,  etc.,  but  a 
real  farmer;  six-room  cottage  with  all  conven¬ 
iences;  farm  fully  equipped,  including  tractor 
and  motor  truck;  I  want  to  specialize  in  poultry 
and  fruit,  and  will  make  it  worth  while  to  the 
man  who  can  make  good;  prefer  share  propo¬ 
sition,  with  guaranteed  income  of  $100  per 
month,  plus  usual  perquisites;  only  capable,  in¬ 
dustrious  man  with  unqualified  references  con¬ 
sidered,.  ADVERTISER  3364,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Milk-house  man:  some  milking;  mar¬ 
ried,  $80,  house;  single,  $60,  room  and  board: 
also  two-time-a-day  milkers,  $50,  room  and 
board.  GLEN  FOERD  FARMS,  Torresdale, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

WANTED — -Couple,  35-40  years,  live  wires,  not 
afraid  work,  to  make  big  money  on  very 
liberal  share  basis;  woman  to  cook  and  good 
butter-maker;  man  practical  farmer;  90-acre 
farm,  principally  chickens,  vegetables,  berries, 
corn;  what  we  want  is  big  production;  no  mar¬ 
keting;  can  sell  right  on  farm  more  than  can 
be  produced;  only  seven  miles  to  40,000  city; 
wonderful  opportunity  for  those  that  would  like 
practically  their  own  place  without  investing  a 
dollar.  E.  &  P.,  589  Greene  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


MILKERS— Dry-hand,  white,  single,  20  to  30 
cows  twice  a  day,  with  no  other  work;  $60 
per  mouth  with  board  and  room;  liberal  bonus 
to  competent  men.  WALKER-GOKDON  LABOR¬ 
ATORY  CO.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  who  understands  or¬ 
charding  and  is  a  good  cow  man.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3362,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  wanted  for  housework  -  on  farm,  1V4 
miles  from  town,  70  miles  from  New  York; 
family  of  two;  all  conveniences;  good  pleasant 
home  for  the  right  party;  state  age  and  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHITE  GIRL  wanted  to  do  general  housework 
and  assist  in  care  of  child;  home  environment, 
treated  as  one  of  family;  surroundings  con¬ 
genial;  heavy  washing  sent  out;  must  be  neat 
and  honest;  references  required;  salary  $30  per 
month.  ALMA  O.  SWAN,  77  Prospect  Street, 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  women,  one  for  cook,  one  for 
waitress  and  housework:  give  reference  and 
wages  wanted.  Address  BOX  J,  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTED— Married  man  pre¬ 
ferred;  plant  of  1,200  pigeons,  700  laying 
hens;  practical  and  competent  in  all  branches 
and  a  good  picker;  permanent  and  good  position 
for  right  man;  house,  garden  and  milk  sup¬ 
plied;  give  full  particulars,  references  and  state 
wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3358.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  married;  I  have  the 
land,  the  plant,  the  market,  and  will  enlarge 
with  the  right  party.  Offer  straight  salary,  or 
salary  plus  percentage,  nice  cottage,  garden, 
milk,  etc.,  and  if  you  are  a  worker  and  your 
wife  can  help  some,  communicate  with  AD 5  ER- 
TISER  3355,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  single,  reliable,  experienced 
man  as  teamster  for  general  farm  work  on 
large  private  estate:  wages  $120  per  month; 
steady  position  for  right  man;  furnished  room, 
and  can  board  self  on  place.  BOX  77,  Sewick- 
ley,  Pa.  


WANTED — Teamster  for  private  place;  $70  a 
month,  room  and  board:  must  be  good  worker; 
send  references.  ADVERTISER  3352,  (-are 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED — Married  couple  or  single  mail,  fruit 
and  general  farm;  willing  worker;  highest 
wages;  pleasant  and  nice  place  in  village;  ex¬ 
ceptional  chance  for  couple  having  children  ot 
high  school  age;  state  age.  weight  and  wages 
desired.  GEORGE  L.  COOPER,  Lyndonville, 
N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED  by  master  farmer  as  man¬ 
ager  of  large  farm  proposition;  am  47  years 
of  age,  married,  no  children;  my  experience  has 
been  wide  in  breeding  purebred  Holstein  cattle 
and  producing  fancy  market  milk;  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  I  can  show  results;  would  be  glad  to 
detail  my  experience  in  a  personal  interview; 
first-class  reference  as  to  my  ability  and  char¬ 
acter.  ADVERTISER  3230,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EUROC-JERSEY  bog  man.  experienced  all 
branches,  married,  no  family,  highest  refer¬ 
ence,  open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER 
3321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — Thoroughly  competent  and  exper¬ 
ienced;  willing  worker  and  expert  milker; 
must  be  first-clasi?  man;  steady  .job;  good  wages. 
BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  Westport,  Conn. 


TWO  BOYS  (18)  wish  work  on  fruit  farm. 
MAY,  1774  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

DAIRYMAN  desires  position  on  private  estate 
to’ take  charge  of  the  creamery  work;  no  milk- 
ing;  good  butter-maker ;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3332,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  married  man,  with  children,  poul¬ 
try,  with  experience  at  general  farming  also, 
would  like  a  position  on  combination  farm  or 
commercial  poultry  plant;  hard  work  no  draw¬ 
back,  but  would  appreciate  place  where  advance¬ 
ment  is  possible.  ADVERTISER  3331,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  nurse;  chronic  ease; 

Protestant  family  'or  school;  ADVERTISER 
3326,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  wishes  position;  having 
experience  ip  all  its  branches,  can  make  busi¬ 
ness  pav  under  modern  conditions.  ALEXAN¬ 
DER  WAHLIG,  1319  Myrtle  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  woman  wishes  position  as  housekeeper 
where  her  toy  dogs  wauld  be  no  objection. 
ADVERTISER  3337,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate,  reliable, 
clean  cut,  have  good  practical  experience,  de¬ 
sire  proposition  along  agricultural  lines;  estate 
management  preferred:  unquestionable  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  ADVERTISER  3343,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  first-class,  middle-aged. 

married  farmer,  herdsman.  A.  R.  O.  and  calf 
raiser.  ADVERTISER  3339,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER  —  American,  desires  work 
where  other  help  is  kept;  suburban  home;  up¬ 
stairs  or  downstairs,  cooking;  no  laundry;  long 
experience;  or  housekeeper  in  motherless  home 
Where  children  are  school  age;  state  require¬ 
ments  and  salary.  ADVERTISER  3349,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  25,  single,  desires  position; 

four  years’  practical  experience;  references; 
available  June  15.  Address  SHOW  MIYATA, 
P.  O.  Box  819,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  all  around  handy  man.  gardener, 
farmer,  teamster  or  caretaker,  wants  place  by 
June  1 ;  give  full  particulars  and  best  wages 
paid;  references  exchanged.  RALPH  CLARK, 
R.  1,  Alto,  Ga. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  open  for  position;  expert 
feeder  and  calf  raiser,  A.  R.  work,  testing, 
butter-making;  references.  ADVERTISER  3350, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  farmer,  experienced  and  de¬ 
sirous  to  come  ahead,  wishes  a  position  at 
once  as  manager  or  to  take  charge  of  a  farm 
in  New  York  State:  can  furnish  first-class  refer¬ 
ences;  please  give  fully  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  3348,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  EXPERT,  college  graduate,  single. 

with  widest  practical  experience,  with  skill 
and  economical  sense,  seeks  management  of 
larger  plant  where  more  than  average  results 
desired;  only  high-class  proposition  considered. 
ADVERTISER  3365,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Experienced  tdacher, 
mother’s  helper,  kindergarten,  primary,  nature 
study,  sewing;  testimonials.  M.,  School  of 
Horticulture,  Ambler,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN — 18  years’  experience;  posi¬ 
tively  competent,  conscientious;  squabs,  ex¬ 
hibition  stock,  line  breeding,  pedigree  work,  use 
of  lights  on  layers;  not  just  a  poultryman,  but 
a  constructive  breeder;  specialist  heavy  laying 
Leghorns;  will  consider  salary  or  percentage 
proposition;  can  start  for  Summer  alone  With 
assurance  of  quarters  for  family  later;  age  40; 
married;  only  one  child,  high  school  age. 
ADVERTISER  3366,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Position  as  manager;  single;  grad¬ 
uate;  experienced;  referenees.  ADVERTISER 
3359,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN.  age  40;  life  experience  with 
dairy  cows  or  horses;  also  two  sous,  good 
milkers,  one  a  chauffeur;  can  give  good  refer¬ 
ence.  JACOB  RAPHAEL,  Livingston,  Essex 
Co.,  N.  J. 


ELDERLY'  WOMAN  wants  position  in  country 
as  plain  cook  or  helper.  ADVERTISER  3357, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARMER — Constructive  worker;  accus¬ 
tomed  to  operating  large  herds  and  farms  by 
common  sense  and  profitable  methods:  want 
share  contract  with  fully  equipped  farm  and 
herd,  near  large  city;  state  your  terms  and  de¬ 
scribe  herd,  farm  and  equipment.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  BOYS  wish  a  place  to  work  on  farm 
Summer  vacation.  BOX  514,  Bellport,  Suf¬ 
folk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  age  42,  wishes  position  for 
one  or  two  in  family;  no  children;  good  home; 
excellent  worker;  no  further  than  three  hours 
out;  write  only.  MRS.  PARKER,  132  West 
71st  Street,  New  York. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


28- ROOM  Summer  hotel,  with  9-room  cottage,  in 
popular  Hebrew  resort,  near  lake,  100  miles 
from  New  York  City;  100-acre  farm  in  connec¬ 
tion;  ideal  location  for  Summer  camp;  good 
money-making  proposition.  Write  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  ADVERTISER  2940,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  A1  condition;  land  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  front  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  going  duck  farm  for  sale;  ideal  cli¬ 
mate  and  soil;  40  section  improved  Dundee 
incubator;  all  equipment  modern;  capacity 
80,000;  operating  profitably;  price  reasonable. 
517  KRESGE  BLDG.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


206-ACRE  FARM — 36  registered  and  grade  Hol- 
steins,  purebred  Lake  welders;  50  acres  tint-  , 
her,  apple  orchard,  complete  farm  equipment. 
C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 186-acre  Central  New  York  valley 
farm;  54  head  of  stock;  excellent  equipment 
and  buildings.  For  particulars  and  photographs 
write  MRS.  C.  R.  DU  ROE,  South  New  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 


FARM— 25  acres;  2%  miles  Beverly,  N.  J.,  15 
miles  Philadelphia  by  Pennsylvania  Railroad; 
electrically  lighted  modern  houses  for  1,000 
chickens,  up-to-date  dairy  barn  for  10  cows, 
usual  farm  buildings;  1,200  peach  trees,  pear 
and  apple  orchard,  berries;  house,  five  bedrooms 
and  bath,  hot  water  heat,  electric  light,  water 
plant;  everything  in  good  order.  Apply  owner, 
R.  D.  McELROY,  Beverly,  N.  J. 


TWELVE  MILES  from  Washington,  D.  C. — 
Tile  house,  'eight  rooms  and  bath,  modern 
plumbing,  hot-air  furnace;  fine  well  and  spring; 
barn  and  chicken  house;  on  trolley  line  with 
freight  delivery;  about  15  acres;  five  acres  in 
woodland.  Address  A.  H.  SEDGWICK,  R.  No. 
1,  Vienna,  Va. 


NEW  JERSEY  poultry  farm,  m  successful  oper¬ 
ation,  for  sale;  ideal  location;  12  acres;  28 
miles  from  New  York;  choice  stock  of  1.300 
hens.  2,000  chicks;  never-failing  spring;  resi¬ 
dence,  nine  large  rooms,  modern  conveniences; 
$7,000  cash  required:  balance  ol’  $11,000  easy 
terms.  ADVERTISER  3309,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM— 23  acres;  good  buildings;  500 
White  Leghorn  layers,  producing  good  income; 
tractor,  feed  mill.  Ford  delivery;  ail  imple¬ 
ments  included;  75  miles  out,  Northern  New 
Jersey:  price  $5,000;  terms;  no  agents.  H. 
MORRIS,  R.  D.  2,  Washington,  N.  J. 


50- ACRE  poultry  farm,  near  Guilford,  Conn.; 

7-room  modern  dwelling  large  equipped  chick¬ 
en  house;  two  large  hot-water  heated  brooder 
houses;  three  barns;  cow,  horse,  chickens,  farm 
equipment;  sale  account  of  death;  price  reason¬ 
able;  terms  arranged.  OWNER,  300  Elderts 
Lane,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


116-ACRE  Hudson  River  Valley  farm;  will  sell 
bare  or  fully  equipped;  possession  at  once. 
WILLIAM  H.  MILLER,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  about  25  acres,  for  fruit, 
poultry;  some  woodland;  on  or  near  water; 
eight-room  house:  Central  Jersey  preferred; 
about  $5,000.  ADVERTISER  3313,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


VILLAGE  HOME — Seven  rooms,  water,  bath; 

barn;  fruit;  one-half  acre;  near  school  and 
trolley.  C.  BRUNDAGE,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Small  farm,  small  house,  fruit, 
spring,  high  elevation;  small  price.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3328,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


104  ACRES,  half  timber;  fair  buildings;  brook; 

ideal  for  sheep,  bees,  poultry,  dairy;  $2,100. 
SORACE,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 191  acres  fruit  land;  20  timber 
(oak);  running  water:  two  sets  of  buildings; 
$12,000;  views  on  application.  Owner,  J.  F. 
WALTERSDORFF,  Jr.,  Hanover,  York  Co.,  Pa. 

25- ACRE  FARM,  Coventry,  R.  I.,  near  State 
road;  10-room  house;  piazza,  barn,  henroost, 
fruit,  water  power;  excellent  land.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  “FARM,”  Box  1204,  Providence, 


EXCEPTIONAL  poultry  farm.  600  capacity,  fine 
stock,  thoroughly  equipped  witli  every  con¬ 
venience;  good  income;  5  acres;  Hunterdon 
County,  New  Jersey;  owner  obliged  to  sell; 
moderate  price  to  quick  buyer.  ADVERTISER 
3327,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  7 61* 
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FOR  FORD  TRUCKS  $ 


Fully  Guaranteed.  We  pay  the 
freight.  Cir.  Free.  Dependable  Mfg.Co  .Strestor. Ill 


AGENTS:— PECK’S  RIVETS  MEND  GRANITE 

aluminum  and  tin-ware.  100#  protit.  Trial  Box  10c. 
Feck  Co.,  Dept:  D  11,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


What  if  This  Meant  You? 


What  New  York  State  Insurance  Department  says  about 
Utilities  Mutual 

In  its  latest  report  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  Utilities 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  the  Insurance  Department 
of  the  State  of  New  York  says:  “  ...  The  company 

deserves  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  insuring  public." 


WHEN  the  finger  of  the  law  points 
the  responsibility  and  exacts  the 
penalty  for  an  automobile  accident, 
there  is  no  redress.  The  law  can  collect. 

If  it  was  your  car,  you  pay! — whether 
the  verdict  be  $1,000  or  $10,000;  regard¬ 
less  of  who  was  driving  when  the  acci¬ 
dent  occurred. 

Many  car  owners  “lock  the  door  after 
the  horse  is  stolen.”  After  the  verdict  is 
announced  they  realize  that  the  payment 
of  a  small  annual  premium  shifts  the 
cost  of  defense  and  penalty  to  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  insurance  company. 

Let  us  show  you  how  Utilities  Mutual 
materially  reduces  premium  costs  to  its 
policy-holders.  Our  rates  are  the  same 
as  stock  companies.  But,  because  this 
is  a  mutual  company,  dividends  (which 


have  never  been  less  than  20  per  cent) 
are  returned  to  the  insured. 

Our  booklet,  “What  Every  Automobile 
Owner  Should  Know”  clearly  explains  your 
legal  liabilities  and  how  you  can  insure  against 
them.  It  covers  all  forms  of  automobile  insur¬ 
ance — personal  injury,  property  damage,  col¬ 
lision,  fire,  theft.  If  you  own  an  automobile  we 
will  gladly  send  this  booklet  without  cost  or 
obligation  to  you.  Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
and  the  booklet  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail. 


Utilities  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

53  Park  Place,  New  York  R-5-19 

Gentlemen: — You  may  send  me  without  charge  or  any 
obligation  on  my  part  your  booklet,  ‘‘What  Every  Auto¬ 
mobile  Owner  Should  Know.” 


Name . 


Address . 

My  car  is  a . Number  of  Cylinders. 

Year  Manufactured . 


'BONDED " 

OVERALLS 

an  (/Work  Clothing 

Made  StrongestWear  longest* 


Bigger,  Better  Overall  Values 


Adjustable  Jacket  Sleeve 

The  wearer  may  have  sleeves  fit 
him  as  he  wishes  at  wrists. 


L.  C.  CHASE  85  COMPANY 

Established  1847 

Overall  Division  7  Watertown,  Mass. 


One-Piece  High'Back 

A  continuous  well-made  back 
— not  pieced  materials. 


Rip-Proof  Side  Gussets 

Afford  greater  wear. 


PER  YEAR 

"They  cost  no  more,  but 
they  do  last  longer",  is  what 
users  say.  Superior  materials 
and  more  careful  workman¬ 
ship  make  extra  years  of 
service.  Creosoted  staves  are 
heavy  and  carefully  matched. 
Hoops  of  best  steel,  with 
oversize  thread.  Doors  fit 
s,  .  8?ff.  or  refrigerator. 
Wooden  tedder  run*B.  Held  erect 
by  Green  Mountain  anchor  system. 
BOOKLET  TREE. 

Write  for  Special  Offer 
on  Early  Order! 
Creamery  Packaqe  M»q.  Co. 
33B  West  St.,  Rutland.  Vt. 


IT  is  the  aim  of  the  Chase  organization  to  make  as 
good  an  overall  as  can  be  made  and  sell  it  for  as 
low  a  price  as  it  can  be  sold.  So  Chase  uses 
strong,  heavy  materials,  cuts  the  overalls  generously 
large  on  greatly  improved  patterns,  stitches  them 
carefully  with  stout  thread,  and  sells  them  direct 
from  factory  to  dealer  WITHOUT  salesmen. 
When  you  get  a  pair  of  CHASE  “Bonded”  Overalls, 
the  pr.ce  does  not  include  salesmen’s  salaries,  rail¬ 
road  fares,  hotel  bills  and  other  expenses. 

You  get  ALL  of  the  quality  that  you  pay  for.  Your 
CHASE  “Bonded”  Overalls  will  return  in  wear  full 
value  for  every  penny  you  paid.  Insist  on  them 
from  some  dealer  in  the  town  where  you  trade.  If 
he  hasn’t  CHASE  “Bonded”  Overalls  or  will  not  get 
them  for  you,  we  will  send  you  the  first  pair  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  dealer’s  name,  your  waist  measure  and 
leg  length  and  $2.45,  money  order.  Jackets  same 
price.  We  sell  only  through  dealers,  and  this  offer 
is  made  so  that  you  can  try  one  pair  of  CHASE 
“Bonded”  Overalls  easily.  Address 


LOOK  for  this  BUTTON  on  | 


j  every  CHASE  GARMENT 


Get  The  Facts  That  Save  Money 

CLIMAX 
Ensilage  Cutter 

Thin  straight 
edge  knives 
eutcleanersi- 
1  age.  Operates 
on  less  power. 
Inward  shear 
out. 

Write  for  Catalog 

CLIMAX  CORP.,  48  Swan  Street,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Easy  to  Use 

A  Silo  is  in  use  twice  daily 
for  6  or  7  months.  Conveni¬ 
ence  and  labor  and  time 
saving  is  important. 

In  a  Unadilla,  silage  is 
shoved  out  at  the  door 
level.  Gravity  carries  it 
“like  water  over  a  dam”. 
The  air  and  water-tight 
doors  cannot  stick.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  pitching 
of  tons  of  silage  overhead. 
The  door  fasteners  form  a 
permanent  safety 
ladder  —  conveni¬ 


ent, 


secure. 

Write  today 
for  big,  new 
illustrated 
catalog  which 
shows  Una¬ 
dilla  features 
of  convenience 
not  found  in 
any  other  silo. 
Get  our  special 
early  order  dis¬ 
count  offer. 

Unadilla  Silo 
Company 

Box  C 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Come  on!  Let’s  Forget  it  and  Go  Fishing 
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The  Fertilizing,  Value  of  Salt 


I  wish  you  would  publish  ail  article  on  salt,  what  it 
is.  what  it  will  benefit  or  injure.  To  begin  with,  I 
ordered  salt  put  on  an  asparagus  bed  about  three  years 
ago,  and  nearly  lost  a  young  Sutton  tree  that  gave  me 
14  bushels  of  the  most  beautiful  apples  the  Fall  before. 
The  tree,  blossomed  for  another  full  crop,  and  then 
blasted.  I  then  butchered  it  after  the  method  used  on 
a  peach  when  it  is  not  going  to  bear,  and  it  gradually 
came  to.  1  suppose  the  salt  was  leached  by  the  rain, 
but  it  has  not  returned  to  its  former  vigor  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  not.  Wild  morning-glory  has  been  spreading 
in  patches  in  one  asparagus  bed,  and  I  have  worked 
many  hours  digging  it  out,  but  only  to  find  it  more 
abundant  the  succeeding  year.  Two  years  ago  I  began 
giving  a  good  coat  of  salt,  and  soon  after  the  next  rain 
perceived  that  the  glory  was  going  yellow  and  dying, 
and  last  year  we  got  after  what  was  left,  and  if  any 
remains  this  Spring  think  we  will  finish  it.  In  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  farm  was  a  patch  about  oval  in  shape, 
about  .‘50x20.  I  had  a  man  put  on  about  200  lbs.,  and 
only  one  sprig  of  the  bindweed  (morning-glory)  came 
up  after  the  treatment,  and  nothing  else  would  grow 
there  the  balance  of  the  season.  Now  you.  see  why 
1  want  to  know  where  salt  can  and  cannot  be  used,  and 
thought  if  anybody  knew  it  would  be  better  than  ex¬ 
perimenting.  I  have  patches  in  m.v  pear  orchard,  and 
other  places.  I  have  found  that  salt  and  apples  are  a 
poor  combination,  but  how  about  pears,  plums,  etc.? 

I  know  that  quinces  are  benefited,  or  that  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  great  market  gardeners  in  Auburn,  It.  I., 
who  told  me  they  had  an  old  quince  sitting  by  itself 
and  they  considered  it  no  good  and  when  they  pumped 
the  brine  from  one  of  their  pickle  cisterns,  any  amount 
of  it  soaked  the  ground  around  that  quince,  and  as  a 
result  it  began  to  make  marvelous  returns.  F.  T.  ,T. 

Rhode  Island. 

HE  best  article  on  salt  will  come  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  readers,  and  we  invite  all  who  have 
used  it  on  crops  of  any  sort  to  report.  Common  salt 
is  chloride  of  sodium.  Its  agricultural  effect  upon 
plants  or  soils  has  been  studied  to  some  extent,  yet 
its  action  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  known.  Hants 
like  asparagus,  celery,  mangels  and  to  some  extent 
cabbage,  can  endure  quite  large  quantities  of  salt, 
while  crops  like  sugar  beets  and  potatoes  are  injured 
by  large  applications.  The  theory  is  that  plants  like 
asparagus  were  originally  salt  water  or  salt  marsh 
plants,  and  therefore  they  respond  to  salt.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  see  any  advantage  of  using  salt 
on  asparagus  so  far  as  growth  is  concerned.  Large 
quantities  of  salt  will  kill  or  keep  down  weeds  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  asparagus,  but  beyond  that  we  have 
seen  no  advantage  from  using  .it.  We  have  heard 
the  story  of  using  salt  on  quince  trees,  but  we  never 
saw  any  advantage  from  it.  Salt  is  often  used  to 
kill  weeds  on  driveways,  or  to  clean  out  weed  pests 
on  cultivated  fields.  Tt  is  also  claimed  that  it  will 
destroy  certain  soil  insects.  Whenever  enough  salt 
is  used  to  kill  weeds  or  insects  you  may  be  quite 
sure  that  it  will  sterilize  the  soil  so  that  no  ordinary 
crop  will  grow.  Tt  has  been  said  that  the  Romans 
destroyed  the  productive  power  of  some  of  their 
conquered  provinces  by  scattering  salt  over  the  fields, 
though  where  they  ever  obtained  the  required  quan¬ 
tities  is  a  mystery. 

The  chemical  action  of  salt  in  the  soil  is  quite 
well  understood.  There  are  some  forms  of  potash 
in  clay  soils  which  may  be  broken  up  by  a  chloride. 
A  solution  of  salt  will  bring  about  a  chemical  change 
during  which  small  quantities  of  potash  are  made 
available.  Thus,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  in  some 
soils,  the  use  of  salt  may  increase  the  amount  of 
available  potash,  and  this  may  also  be  true  to  some 
extent  with  phosphate.  Probably  most  of  the  success 
reputed  from  the  use  of  small  quantities  of  salt  was 
obtained  in  heavy  clay  soils  where  the  salt  sets  free 
a  little  potash  and  also  acted  somewhat  like  lime  fo 
open  up  the  soft  soil  by  combining  the  soil  particles  so 
as  to  make  it  more  porous.  Salt  will  also,  to  some 
extent,  increase  the  water-holding  capacity  of 
the  soil.  .  ,  f 

Thirty  years  or  more  ago  quite  large  quantities  of 
“agricultural  salt”  were  used  by  wheat  growers  in 
States  like  Michigan.  They  claimed  that  it  gave  a 
stiff er  stand  and  prevented  “lodging”  on  rich  land. 
This  form  of  salt  was  freely  advertised  at  that  time, 
but  is  now  rarely  heard  of.  It  was  thought  that 
the  salt  acted  in  two  ways  to  help  the  wheat.  On 
rich  land  the  trouble  was  that  the  grain  grew  too 
fast.  The  stems  were  weak  and  tender,  and  went 
down  under  their  weight.  One  action  of  the  salt 
was  to  check  this  rapid  growth  by  holding  back  the 
formation  of  nitrates.  This  gave  a  stronger  stem 
and  a  better  head  of  grain.  Another  reason  given 
was  that  the  salt  increased  the  amount  of  soluble 
silica  in  the  soil.  This  was  taken  up  by  the  wheat 
plant,  making  a  heaver  and  stronger  straw.  On  poor 
land  the  salt  proved  an  injury  rather  than  a  help. 
As  a  boy,  near  the  seashore,  the  writer  can  re¬ 
member  how  the  farmers  would  haul  seaweed  and 
kelp  from  the  beaches  and  spread  it  over  the  grass 
lands.  This  brought  large  quantities  of  salt  to  the 
'farms.  This  practice  was  kept  up  for  years,  and 


the  grass  seemed  to  adapt  itself  to  this  heavy  salt¬ 
ing.  Timothy  and  Red-top  seemed  to  take  on  some 
of  the  hardy  qualities  of  marsh  grass.  Several 
strains  of  Hint  corn  grown  near  the  salt  water  seem 
capable  of  utilizing  far  more  salt  than  corn  grown 
in  (be  bills  far  back  from  the  ocean.  This  leads  us 
to  think  that  some  plants  or  varieties  will  give  far 
better  results  with  salt  than  others,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  practical  experience. 


Asparagus  Past  and  Present 

STANDARD  CROP. — I  sometimes  wonder  when 
I  hear  or  read  albout  the  la  rge  acreage  of  aspara¬ 
gus  that  is  being  set  out  if  the  business  will  not  be 
overdone.  Rut  when  I  look  back  to  what  it  used  to 
be,  and  hear  my  father  tell  about  the  demand  for  it 
quite  a  while  ago.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
will  continue  to  sell  well,  even  though  the  prices 


Memorial  Elm 

This  magnificent  elm  which  measures  1(5  feet  in 
circumference  and  towers  considerably  over  100 
feet  stands  near  the  entrance  to  the  village  park,  in 
Falconer,  N.  Y.  The  plot  of  ground  on  which  it 
stands,  for  three  generations  in  the  family  of  the 
donor,  was  presented  to  the  village  last  Memorial 


1 


Memorial  Elm  at  Falconer,  N.  Y.  Fig.  284 


Day  by  S.  R.  Mosher  in  memory  of  his  son,  Captain 
Henry  Mosher,  killed  in  action  in  France.  The 
people  of  the  village  have  placed  beneath  it  a 
boulder  with  suitably  inscribed  bronze  tablet.  Tree 
and  tablet  are  silent  yet  eloquent  symbols  of  beauty 
and  patriotism  whose  message  may  reach  hearts 
and  minds  of  many,  many  passersby. 

GERTRUDE  E.  MOSHER. 


may  not  keep  up  to  those  of  the  past  two  or  three 
.\ears.  The  demand  for  it  in  the  last  few  years  has 
been  caused  in  good  part  by  the  fact  that  many  doc¬ 
tors  recommend  it  for  the  medicinal  properties  it 
contains.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  healthful, 
but  I  like  it  in  larger  quantities  than  served  in  res¬ 
taurants. 

OLD  PLANTINGS. — When  my  great  grandfather 
bought  our  place  in  1823  it  had  a  small  patch  of 
asparagus  in  the  garden  which  had  been  set  out 
some  time  between  1770  and  1780.  My  grandfather 
set  out  a  new  bed  for  home  use  a  few  years  after 
his  father  bought  the  place.  About  50  years  ago  my 
father  and  his  brothers  set  out  the  first  bed  for 
market,  and  we  have  been  marketing  it  ever  since. 
Rut  there  is  quite  a  hit  of  difference  in  the  handling 
of  it.  When  the  bed  was  old  enough  to  cut  for 
market  the  first  thing  in  the  Spring  we  had  to  go 
over  it  with  a  hoe  and  cut  off  all  the  old  stubble. 
This  was  done  because  we  used  to  cut  it  with  a 
butcher  knife,  and  it  was  no  fun  to  hit  your  knuckle 


on  an  obi  stubble.  Then  the  bed  was  cultivated. 
During  the  cutting  season  it  was  cultivated  and 
banked  up,  the  banking  up  being  all  done  by  hand. 
About  the  first  of  .Tune  salt  was  put  on  early  in 
(he  morning  before  the  dew  was  off.  or  else  on  a 
damp  day,  to  kill  the  weeds.  After  the  cutting  sea¬ 
son  it  was  cultivated  and  hand-hoed,  then  there  was 
nothing  more  done  until  Fall,  when  the  seed  was 
ripe.  Then  we  went  through  and  cut  all  the  stalks 
that  had  seed  on  them  with  a  corn  knife,  put  them 
in  heaps,  carted  them  off  with  a  horse  and  burned 
them.  This  was  done  because  it  would  not  do  to 
have  all  the  seed  on  the  ground,  or  at  least  we 
thought  so.  After  that  was  done  the  rest  of  the 
canes  were  cut  off  with  a  mowing  machine,  raked 
up  and  burned. 

PUNCHING  AND  MARKETING.— When  they 
first  carted  it  to  market,  it  was  bunched  in  a  home¬ 
made  buneher,  made  by  nailing  a  board  about  4x0 
inches  to  another  board  0x12  in  the  shape  of  an 
“L”.  In  the  larger  board  were  four  wooden  pegs. 
The  grass  was  placed  between  the  pegs  and  tied  as 
tightly  as  possible.  At  first  it  was  tied  with  nar¬ 
row  strips  of  white  cloth.  After  a  while  we  used 
raffia  and  jute.  The  butts  were  then  trimmed  off 
and  the  bunches  set  in  tubs  containing  about  two 
inches  of  water.  In  selling,  there  were  only  a  few 
people  who  would  handle  it.  for  a  great  many  did 
not  know  what  it  was.  The  sale  was  slow  and  the 
price  about  $1  to  $1.50  per  dozen.  One  good  thing 
about  it  in  those  days  was  that  there  was  no  rust 
and  no  beetles. 

THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM.— At  the  present  time 
we  are  cutting  about  four  acres  and  we  handle  it 
in  quite  a  different  way.  In  the  Spring  we  go  over 
the  bed  with  a  disk  harrow.  As  soon  as  we  can 
make  out  the  rows,  it  is  banked  up  with  a  two-horse 
marker  which  leaves  very  little  hand  work.  It  is 
cultivated  at  intervals  during  the  cutting  season, 
and  about  every  two  weeks,  we  go  over  it  with  a 
weeder  which  keeps  the  weeds  down  and  breaks  up 
the  crust  if  any  forms.  In  cutting,  each  cutter  has 
an  apron,  and  as  he  gets  a  few  stalks  in  his  hand 
he  puts  it  in  his  apron,  heads  all  one  way.  When 
the  apron  is  full,  he  puts  it  in  crates,  which  are 
placed  at  intervals  through  the  field.  Some  people 
may  think  this  would  cause  quite  a  lot  of  broken 
tips  but  the  number  is  very  small,  and  when  you 
consider  the  time  it  saves  in  gathering  small  heaps 
up  after  you  have  finished  cutting,  it  certainly  does 
pay.  After  it  is  cut  it  is  taken  down  to  the  market 
house,  sorted  into  three  grades,  bunched  and  tied 
with  red  tape.  The  butts  are  trimmed  off  and  the 
bunches  are  set  in  a  concrete  basin  with  two  or 
three  inches  of  water  in  it.  It  is  then  packed  in 
crates  and  taken  to  market. 

FURTHER  CULTIVATION.— We  always  stop  cut¬ 
ting  about  June  25.  Some  people  cut  later,  but  we 
have  found  out  iff  it  is  cut  any  later  than  June  25, 
the  crowns  do  not  get  as  long  a  growing  season, 
and  what  you  make  one  year  you  will  lose  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  as  there  will  not  be  nearly  as  many 
stalks.  After  the  cutting  season  we  go  over  the 
rows  with  a  two-way  sulky  plow  with  both  plows 
down,  set  shallow,  straddling  the  rows.  In  that 
way  we  level  off  the  bed  and  plow  out  the  weeds. 
Next  a  drag  harrow  is  used  to  harrow  it  both 
ways.  After  the  grass  has  come  up  again,  we  cul¬ 
tivate  it  and  go  through  with  a  hoe  and  cut  off  the 
weeds  that  are  left.  In  the  Fall  a  disk  harrow  is 
put  on  and  the  canes  cut  up  to  help  supply  the 
humus. 

GENERAL  TREATMENT.— Of  course  if  you  are 
going  to  have  good  asparagus,  you  have  to  feed  it 
and  feed  it  well.  Manure  if  you  have  it  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  else'  two  dressings  of  fertilizer,  one  in  the 
Spring  and  the  other  after  the  cutting  season.  The 
old  beds  were  set  out  with  the  rows  5  ft.  apart  and 
18  in.  in  the  rows,  but  now  we  plan  4  ft. 
rows  15  in.  in  the  row.  Asparagus  will  pay  best 
up  to  12  or  15  years;  after  that  it  cuts  quite  a  lot 
of  small,  so  we  set  it  closer,  and  when  the  small 
gets  too  numerous,  we  plow  it  up.  One  bed  when 
plowed  up  was  about  25  years  old.  The  rows  were 
about  3  or  4  ft.  wide,  plenty  of  stalks,  but 
the  majority  small.  T  have  heard  people  ask  how 
deep  asparagus  roots  go.  I  do  not  know,  hut  I  saw 
a  hole  dug  in  one  end  of  an  asparagus  field  about 
10  ft.  deep,  and  the  small  feed  roots  were  still  go¬ 
ing  down.  There  are  no  doubt  other  crops  which 
bring  in  more  money  some  seasons  to  the  acre  than 
asparagus,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  surer 
crop.  Dry  or  wet  weather  affects  it  very  little,  and 
even  though  there  is  a  late  frost,  it  only  hurts  the 
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stalks  above  ground.  In  a  few  days’  time  it  is 
ready  to  cut.  and  taking  it  all  in  all.  if  a  person 
does  not  mind  work,  there  is  money  in  it. 

NEAIi  DEM  a  REST. 


Wormy  Apples  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

TELE  picture  at  Fig.  2S5  shows  a  small  mountain 
range  of  wormy  apples  at  a  place  near  Spokane, 
Wash.  We  see  five  specimens  of  the  husky  chil¬ 
dren  that  are  grown  out  in  that  country.  There 
seems  to  be  no  blemish  about  this  child  crop,  but 
it  is  evident  from  the  pile  of  apples  that  the  Pacific 
coast  men  have  their  full  share  of  insect  enemies. 
Perhaps  this  picture  will  help  show  the  main  rea¬ 
son  why  last  year's  Western  apple  crop  proved  a 
disappointment  to  many  growers.  The  apple  men 
out  in  that  country  are  good  sprayers,  and  they 
know  how  to  do  the  work.  Now  and  then  there  will 
come  a  season  when  weather  conditions  are  so  bad 
that  the  fruit  grower  does  not  have  a  chance  to 
put  up  a  good  fight  against  the  worm.  There  may 
be  a  long  succession  of  winds  and  rain  which  make 
it  impossible  to  put  on  the  spray  properly.  Then, 
of  course,  there  will  be  much  wormy  fruit,  and  we 
certainly  have  a  part  of  it  shown  in  this  picture. 
These  Western  growers  are  wise  enough  to  keep 
all  such  apples  out  of  their  boxes,  even  though  the 
fruit  should  prove  a  loss.  A  few  wormy  apples  in 
the  boxed  fruit  would  soon  break  down  the  effect 
of  long  and  expensive  years  of  advertising,  and, 
therefore,  they  do  everything  possible  to  keep  im¬ 
perfect  fruit  off  the  Eastern  market.  Many  of  our 
readers  appear  to  think  that  all  the  apples  grown 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  just  like  what  we  find 
when  we  open  a  box  bearing  the  pack¬ 
er’s  name.  That  is  not  true  in  any 
way.  Probably  not  over  30  per  cent 
of  the  total  crop  in  that  section  would 
be  considered  good  enough  to  come  to 
this  trade.  It  is  hard  for  our  Eastern 
people  to  realize  how  carefully  the 
Western  fruit  is  gone  over,  and  the 
pains  that  are  taken  to  put  only  high- 
class  apples  in  the  boxes.  Our  Eastern 
growers  have  not  yet  realized  the  full 
importance  of  such  work. 

We  have  had  one  case  where  an  ap¬ 
ple  man  was  advertising  to  sell  hand¬ 
picked  fruit  in  boxes.  He  sold  a  good 
many  apples,  but  after  a  while  com¬ 
plaints  began  to  come  in.  Investiga¬ 
tion  showed  that  this  man  was  running 
a  cider  mill.  Farmers  brought  their 
cider  apples  from  all  over  the  section, 
and  several  men  were  employed  to  pick 
out  the  best  of  these  apples  from  the 
cider  fruit,  wipe  them  with  a  cloth,  pack  them  in 
boxes  and  send  them  out  as  hand-picked  fruit.  They 
evidently  were  “hand-picked”  out  of  the  cider  press, 
but  that  kind  of  hand-picking  will,  in  the  end.  pick 
the  man  right  up  by  his  coat,  and  throw  him  out  of 
all  confidence  and  respect  on  the  part  of  apple 
buyers. 


A  Pugnacious  Pheasant 

We  have  recently  had  a  ring-necked  male  pheasant, 
turned  loose  by  a  game  warden  in  our  vicinity.  About 
this  time  we  began  losing  large  hens,  sometimes  two 
a  day,  until  at  present  we  have  lost  seven  nice  ones.  At 
first  we  thought  it  was  our  shepherd  puppy,  but  when 
he  was  tied  up  we  still  found  the  hens  were  killed. 
About  this  time  a  neighbor  where  the  pheasant  had  been 
staying,  saw  it  grab  one  right  by  the  head.  lie  rescued 
the  hen  and  the  pheasant  later  made  a  second  attack. 
Later  we  saw  it  catch  another  hen  and  pull  it  under 
a  porch,  and  pretty  soon  it  came  out  and  made  for 
another.  Our  children  chased  it  away,  but  it  keeps 
one  busy  as  it  only  comes  back  again. 

We  understand  it  is  fully  protected  by  the  State  game 
laws,  and  they  say  we  have  no  right  to  shut  it  up.  Has 
a  game  warden  any  right  to  send  it  here,  when  they 
say  it  had  killed  five  hens  in  a  near-by  village?  The 
game  warden  says,  send  a  bill  for  the  hens  to  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Hamilton  and  the  State  will  pay  the  bill. 
Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  this?  Have  you  any 
record  of  a  pheasant  killing  chickens?  I  was  very 
much  surprised,  and  would  not  believe  it  did,  until  I 
saw  it  grab  a  hen  three  times  its  size  and  found  the 
dead  hen.  It  took  them  all  right  by  the  head. 

New  York.  mrs.  e.  e. 

We  sent  this  letter  to  the  State  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  at  Albany.  They  tell  us  that  this  is  the 
first  complaint  they  ever  received  of  a  pheasant  kill¬ 
ing  chickens.  The  bird  has  never  been  known  to  do 
this  before.  Persons  who  have  raised  pheasants 
for  30  years  say  that  they  have  never  known 
such  a  case.  On  the  game  farms  of  the  State,  where 
chickens  and  pheasants  roam  together  through  the 
fields,  there  is  rarely,  if  ever,  any  trouble.  The  only 
thing  that  can  lie  done  in  this  case  is  for  the  game 
protector  to  come  and  capture  this  pugnacious  pheas¬ 
ant  and  take  it  away.  Of  course,  these  birds  are 
protected  by  law,  and  under  the  circumstances  they 
cannot  be  legally  killed,  even  though  they  might  do 


the  damage  stated  in  the  above  letter.  The  commis¬ 
sion,  however,  now  knows  about  this  case,  and  will 
send  a  gamekeeper  to  take  the  pheasant,  away.  If 
any  of  our  readers  know  of  other  cases  where  pheas¬ 
ants  have  acted  in  this  way,  we  want  to  be  told 
about  them.  The  State  should  pay  for  the  damage 
done  by  this  murderous  bird. 


Nux  Vomica  for  Chicken  Hawks 

Will  nux  vomica  fed  to  chicks  kill  hawks  and  yet  not 
harm  the  chicks?  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  to  feed  and 
how?  j.  a.  p. 

North  Bennington,  Yt. 

N  spite  of  all  we  have  printed  on  the  subject, 
people  are  still  coming  to  ask  if  they  can  kill 
hawks  and  crows  by  feeding  nux  vomica  to  their 
chickens.  We  have  tried  to  explain  this  many  times. 
All  we  know  about  it  is  that  a  good  many  of  our 
Southern  readers  state  without  reserve  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  killing  hawks  and  crows  in  this 
way.  They  feed  the  powdered  nux  vomica  in  the 
chicken  feed.  We  have  been  unable  to  learn  just 
how  much  they  feed.  They  generally  state  that  they 
use  about  one  tablespoonful  in  enough  feed  for  50 
chickens.  This  is  as  definite  a  statement  as  we  can 
get.  They  claim  that  after  a  week  or  10  days  of 
this  kind  of  feeding  the  flesh  of  the  chicken  is  thor¬ 
oughly  filled  with  the  poison,  and  that  when  the 
hawk  or  crow  eats  the  chicken  he  is  quickly  killed. 
The  theory  is  that  the  chicken  is  immune  to  the 
effects  of  nux  vomica,  while  the  hawk  is  susceptible 
to  it.  We  have  asked  practically  all  the  scientific 
men  about  this.  Most  of  them  say  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  it,  although  they  admit  that  the 
belief  is  general  all  through  the  South.  We  do  not 


recommend  the  plan.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  experi¬ 
mented  with,  if  the  individual  cares  to  try  it  and 
take  the  risk. 

We  have  told  several  times  of  the  case  re¬ 
ported  to  us  where  a  Southern  planter  was  greatly 
troubled  by  the  loss  of  his  hogs.  They  were  stolen 
and  eaten  by  the  negroes.  He  tried  the  plan  of  bring¬ 
ing  up  several  hogs  and  mixed  nux  vomica  in  their 
feed.  This  went  on  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  then 
the  hogs  were  turned  loose  with  the  others.  As  they 
were  fat  and  in  good  condition,  they  proved  favor¬ 
ites  with  the  colored  people.  Not  long  after  several 
of  these  people  were  taken  violently  sick,  and  they 
thought  they  were  going:  to  die.  They  sent  for  the 
doctor  and  the  minister  and  confessed  that  they  had 
killed  and  eaten  one  of  the  white  man’s  pigs,  and 
this  sickness  was  attributed  directly  to  the  nux 
vomica. 

This  story  is  vouched  for,  and  we  have  many 
others  of  the  same  nature,  going  to  show  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  feeding  this  drug.  We  think  it  is  of  im¬ 
portance  enough  to  warrant  some  of  the  scientific 
men  in  making  a  full  investigation.  Some  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  reported  to  us  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  chickens  were  fed  in  the  way  described 
and  then  given  to  hawks  and  crows.  These  pests 
had  a  good  chicken  dinner,  and  came  back  for  more. 
This  might  show  that  there  was  nothing  whatever 
to  the  plan,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  show 
that  these  particular  hawks  were  tougher  than  the 
average.  We  merely  give  what  is  reported  to  us, 
and  our  readers  can  take  their  chances  on  trying  the 
method. 


The  Cost  of  Growing  Apples  on  a  Farm 
in  Western  New  York 

ETTING  THE  FACTS. — Frequently  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  are  asked  the  rather  pertinent  and  often¬ 
times  embarrassing  question  as  to  the  cost  of  this  or 
that  operation  on  their  particular  farms,  with  per¬ 


haps  the  view  in  mind  of  learning  what  it  actually 
costs  to  produce  and  deliver  at  their  shipping  point 
a  bushel  of  peaches,  a  pound  of  cherries  or  a  barrel 
of  apples.  During  the  past  10  years  these  costs  have 
often  run  so  high  in  comparison  to  the  selling  price 
of  fruit  that  such  figures  would  not  be  pleasing  for 
the  prospective  fruit  grower  to  contemplate. 

AVERAGING  EXPENSES.— Because  of  the  rela¬ 
tively  large  percentage  of  young  and  non-bearing 
trees,  the  writer  has  felt  that  the  cost  of  producing 
a  barrel  of  apples  on  this  farm  has  been  relatively 
high  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  growers  in 
Western  New  York.  However,  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son  the  apple  orchards,  both  young  and  old,  yielded 
an  average  of  53  bids,  per  acre,  and  upon  this  basis 
the  following  cost  production  figures  are  presented: 


Cost  per  barrel — 

Nursery  stock  . $  .025 

Fertilizer  . 030 

Spray  dope  . 110 

Barrel,  nails  and  caps . 024 

Insurance  on  fruit  and  barrel . 015 

Cover  crop  seed . 000 

Trucking  fruit  to  storage . . . 053 

Man  labor,  2  hours  and  3  minutes .  .000 

Horse  labor,  1  hour  and  13  minutes . 183 

Equipment  use,  1  hour  and  13  minutes . 120 

00  per  cent  farm  overhead  charges . 380 


Total  . . . $2,263 

Credit  for  cull  and  windfall  apples  to  each  barrel  .111 


Total  cost  per  barrel . $2,152 

ITEMIZING  COSTS.— From  these  cost  accounts 


it  will  be  seen  that  everything  is  included  except 
rent  of  land  or  interest  charges.  Of  course,  the  cost 
per  barrel  will  vary  greatly  from  season  to  season, 
and  the  factor  of  heavy  average  crop  yields,  as  is 
pointed  out  by  Folger  and  Thompson  in  “The  Apple 
Industry  of  North  America,”  is  the  one 
most  affecting  the  cost  per  barrel  of 
apples.  The  item  of  nursery  stock  is 
for  filling  in  trees,  which  occurs  every 
year;  the  spray  cost  includes  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  six  double  spray  applications; 
the  man-labor  item  includes  the  five 
cultural  operations  of  tree-pruning, 
cultivation,  fertilizing,  spraying  and 
thinning,  as  well  as  the  harvest,  pack¬ 
ing  and  hauling  to  storage  labor. 
Horse  labor  and  equipment  use  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  mention  that  the  horse  s 
worked  an  average  of  1,366  hours  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  on  the  farm.  Horses  can 
put  in  quite  a  full  year  on  a  fruit  farm, 
where  they  are  used  at  everything, 
from  hauling  brush  in  the  Spring  to 
cultivating,  hauling  the  sprayer,  and 
the  fruit  from  orchard  to  the  packing 
house  and  thence  to  storage  in  the  Fall. 

MAN  LABOR. — Sixty  per  cent  of  the  man  labor  of 
the  farm  is  devoted  to  the  growing  of  apples,  and  so 
this  charge  for  general  overhead  items  seems  rela¬ 
tively  large.  It  includes  such  items  as  taxes,  repairs 
for  buildings,  tile  drainage  systems  and  the  upkeep 
of  a  running  water  system  on  the  farm,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  in  giving  facility  to  the  spraying 
work.  It  also  includes  the  cost  of  operating  a  Ford, 
telephone,  insurance  and  the  man  and  horse  labor  re¬ 
quired  in  performing  general  tasks,  such  as  cutting 
fence  rows,  buzzing  wood,  etc.  On  the  farm  there  is 
a  fairly  good  distribution  of  the  apple  harvest  work, 
as  the  season  opens  with  Duchess  and  is  followed 
by  Wealthy,  McIntosh,  Northwestern  Greening, 
Greening,  Hubbardston,  Baldwin,  Spy  and  Ben 
Davis.  c.  w.  w. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Sprays  to  Kill  Fruit 

STRANGE  as  it  may  seem,  avc  have  had  a  number 
of  inquiries  this  year  for  some  spray  that  can 
be  used  to  kill  the  bloom  on  apple  and  peach  trees. 
At  first  thought  this  will  strike  most  of  our  readers 
as  a  curious  thing,  for  the  general  idea  of  a  spray 
is  to  increase  and  improve  the  crop  by  destroying 
plant  diseases  or  insects.  In  one  case  a  reader  said 
he  has  a  pasture  in  Avhich  there  are  A  number  of 
old  apple  trees.  The  fruit  is  not  of  much  conse¬ 
quence,  but  if  the  cattle  are  left  in  the  pasture  con¬ 
tinuously  they  frequently  eat  too  many  apples  and 
go  down  with  bloat.  There  have  been  several  deaths 
from  that  trouble.  This  man  does  not  want  to  cut 
the  trees  down,  for  some  reason.  He  thinks  there 
can  be  some  spray  used  when  the  apple  trees  are  in 
bloom  to  kill  the  fruit,  so  that  there  will  be  no  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  cattle.  It  is  possible  that  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  lime  and  sulphur  with  arsenic  added  per¬ 
haps  twice  as  strong  as  the  combination  generally 
used  to  destroy  the  codling  Avorm  might  destroy  the 
bloom.  Probably  any  of  the  strong  caustic  sprays 
used  several  times  as  strong  as  recommended  would 
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Save  Three  Profits 

BUY  DIRECT 

500-gallon  Cypress  Tank 

and  20-foot  painted 
Steel  Tower  guaran¬ 
teed  to  withstand  high 
winds  and  give  real  ser- 

vice.  Com-  $1  QOOO 

piete  tor  .  .  1  */U= 

This  includes  all  plans 
and  directions.  Other 
sizes  upon  request. 

THi 

WtBWgroftgim 

Built  in  all  sizes  for  all  purposes. 
Shallow  or  deep  well  sources  of  sup- 

ply  can  be 
operated  by 
Hand  Power, 
Gasoline  En¬ 
gine  or  Electric 
Motor.  This 


$5900 


Hand  Power  outfit  for  shal¬ 
low  well  supply,  complete  for 

1  anks  (or  every  line  of  industry,  in 
any  size  or  shape  Water  Works  Plant, 
from  the  small  Home  size  to  the  largest 
size  for  estates,  etc. 

Steel  Towers  for  Bells,  Tanks,  Wind 
Mills,  Transmissions,  Silos  in  all  sizes. 

Wind  Mills,  Rams,  Water  Wheels, 
Pumps,  Motor  Engines,  Boilers. 

Write  us  fully  for  your  requirements  ; 
our  quality  and  price  will  meet  your 
approval. 

We  have  been  successfully  operating 
this  business  for  26  years. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  35 

THE  B^lSSE  Co. 

(Factory  Block,  154  W.  Oatend  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.  S.A. 


POOf  ING  OR  FIRST  LATFR 

of  composition  shingles 


CROSS 

SECTION 

orEAVE 


DRIP  EDGE 


Miller  Drip  Edge,  t  galvanized  (trip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shingles  at  care  and  gable. 
Forme  stiff,  sturdy,  projecting  edges  that  properly 
handles  the  water.  Withstands  winds,  ladders  and 
carelessness.  Permits  ecve-troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied.  .Saves  nails  and  labor. 
Used  by  thousands  in  .15  States.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer.  If  unable, 
write  us  giving  his  name. 

JM1LLEH  *  GLEASON,  »lv.  1,  Clean,  N.  Y. 


PARAGON  Sprayers 

CANNOT  CLOG 

Write  for  information. 

F.  B.  R.  CRAM  FORD  A  CO..  299  Broadway.N.Y.  City 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

KARRIS  COVERNOR  PULLEYS 
AND  LINE  SHAFT  SETS 


Ljjneondit i oriiH y  Guaranteed.  Save  cream, 
power  and  machine.  Start  separator  and  other 
machines  slowly  as  by  hand,  build  up  gradually 
ahd  maintain  correct,  uniform  speed_regardless 
oi  engine  or  motor  and.  without  special  j 
pulJevs.  Complete  line  in  live  models. 

Write  for  circulars  and  low  prices.  £ 

U.$. TRACTOR  and  MACHINERY  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous  Uncle  SamTractors,  / 

SjIo  Fillers,  Saw  Frames,  Feed  Grinders  Etc. 

230  Sixth  SI.,  MENASHA.  W1S. 


HAY  CAP  COVERS  \ 

CANVAS  COVERS 

H  ri  t(  for  Prices 

Dept.  R 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  ROBBINS,  Inc. 
26  Front  Street  -  -  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS 

FIELD  GROWN  ;  ANY  VARIETY  AND  QUANTITY 

SMI-T&o;  .WO—*  *1.26;  1,000— $ft,  Postpaid.  Deduct  50c 
on  the  thousand  by  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  RIVERSIDE  PUKT  FARM,  Franklin,  Va. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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ffet  rid  of  most  of  the  fruit,  although 
they  might  blast  the  trees.  It  seems. re¬ 
markable,  though,  at  first  thought,  that 
there  should  be  any  desire  to  destroy 
this  fruit. 

In  another  case  a  reader  tells  us  that 
he  has  a  row  of  peach  trees  growing 
along  a  roadside  at  some  distance  from 
his  house.  These  peach  trees  often  give 
a  crop  of  good  fruit,  but  they  are  too  far¬ 
away  from  the  house  to  make  picking  de¬ 
sirable.  This  man  also  wants  a  spray 
that  will  kill  the  fruit,  his  reason  being 
that  when  the  trees  bear-  the  road  is  lined 
with  cars  containing  people  who  come 
from  all  over,  take  this  fruit  and  carry 
it  away.  Since  he  does  not  want  it  him¬ 
self,  and  has  no  particular  use  for  it,  the 
first  thought  is,  “Why  not  let  these  peo¬ 
ple  have  it?”  Ilis  answer  to  that  is  that 
they  come,  help  themselves  to  this  fruit, 
and  seem  to  get  the  idea  that  all  the 
other  fruit  in  the  neighborhood  is  grown 
for  their  special  benefit.  They  scatter 
all  over  the  country  and  cause  great  dam¬ 
age.  The  inducement  of  free  fruit  does 
not  teach  them  manners  or  respect  for 
property  rights.  It  makes  them  worse 
than  they  were  before.  Several  tender¬ 
hearted  people  who  consider  that  the  crow 
is  a  good  citizen  toll  us  to  handle  him  by 
scattering  a  quantity  of  good  corn 
through  the  field  after  (lie  seed  is 
planted.  They  say  that  the  crow  comes, 
fills  his  stomach  with  corn  and  flies  away, 
well  content  to  let  the  seed  remain  in  the 
ground.  That  shows  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  crow  and  an  auto  hog.  The 
crow  may  operate  in  that  way,  but  our 
experience  is  that  the  more  you  feed  the 
auto  hog  on  free  fruit  the  more  he  will 
demand  the  right  to  help  himself  to  the 
regular  supply.  If  anyone  knows  how  to 
kill  fruit  effectively  and  still  retain  the 
tree,  we  should  like  to  have  him  tell  us. 
All  sorts  of  things  are  asked  by  our  peo¬ 
ple.  Some  of  them  seem  quite  ridiculous 
at  first  thought,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
they  are  all  serious  enough  to  the  people 
who  asks  the  questions,  and  really  mean 
considerable  to  them. 


Barberry  Bushes  and  Wheat 

Many  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  government  to  exter¬ 
minate  common  barberry  (Berber is  vul¬ 
garis).  It  lias  been  demonstrated  without 
any  question  that  this  barberry  is  a  host 
plant  for  the  black  stem  rust  of  wheat 
and  other  grains.  A  part  of  'the  life  of 
this  disease  is  passed  on  the  barberry 
plant.  That  fact  lias  been  recognized  for 
many  years,  but  only  within  recent  years 
have  the  scientists  been  able  to  tell  ex¬ 
actly  how  this  connection  is  made.  Tiie 
Department  of  Agriculture  found  that 
this  disease  was  so  serious  that  the  only 
practical  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  was  to 
exterminate  the  barberry  bushes,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  So  they  selected  13  States  where 
the  disease  is  very  bad  and  started  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  clean  up.  These  States  are  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota.  Montana,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 
and  Colorado.  A  large  sum  of  money 
has  been  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  out  the  barberry  bushes  in  these 
States,  and  a  quarantine  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  these 
bushes  into  this  territory.  Several  of 
our  readers  have  sent  us  advertisements 
in  which  barberry  bushes  are  offered  for 
sale,  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  they 
want  to  know  whether  such  advertise¬ 
ments  are  permitted  by  the  P ederal  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Federal  Horticultural 
Board,  which  has  charge  of  this  matter, 
has  no  power  to  forbid  the  sale  of  these 
bushes  iu  those  States  outside  of  the 
territory  noted  above.  They  can  pre¬ 
vent  interstate  traffic.  That  is,  they  can 
prevent  the  shipment  of  these  hushes  into 
the  13  States  here  named,  hut  beyond 
that  they  have  no  power  to  say  that  the 
bushes  cannot  he  advertised  and  sold  at 
home.  Probably  a  good  many  of  these 
bushes  are  thus  handled  for  ornamental 
purposes.  This  is  generally  in  sections 
where  very  little  wheat  is  grown,  and 
perhaps  there  is  not  much  trouble  as  a 
result.  The  sale  of  such  plants,  however, 
is  dangerous,  and  it  seems  a  remarkable 
thing  that  the  government  in  one  part  of 
the  country  is  spending  great,  sums  of 
money  to  kill  barberry  bushes,  while  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  nurserymen 
and  others  are  trying  to  sell  this  pest. 


Flower  Border  Around  House 

Can  you  please  give  me  au  idea  or 
scheme  to  grow  shrubs  or  flowers  around 
my  home  so  that  they  will  be  effective 
and  grow  under  the  conditions  existing? 
A  long  border  on  the  north  side  receives 
no  sun  until  late  afternoon.  Front 
porch  faces  west  and  south,  but  sun  does 
not  strike  the  west  exposure  until  noon. 
Soil  is  gravel  mixture.  w.  R.  N. 

Lehighton,  Pa. 

Your  flower  beds  are  not  very  promis¬ 
ing.  because  of  the  lack  of  sun.  The 
north  side,  which  only  gets  sun  in  the  late 
afternoon,  would  be  very  undesirable  for 
flowers,  though  if  not  too  dry  you  could 
grow  lily  of  the  valley  there,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  Funkia  or  plantain  lily.  Hardy 
ferns  would  be  an  attractive  feature  in 
such  a  place.  It  might  be  wiser  to  fill 
this  bed  with  hardy  native  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  which  would  be  attractive  at  all 
seasons.  In  the  west  border,  which  re¬ 
ceives  a  little  sun,  you  could  probably 
grow  Petunias  edged  with  pansies,  or 
China  asters.  Among  perennials,  Funkias, 
some  of  the  Canterbury  bells,  Astilbe 
Arcndsi  and  German  and  Pumila  Irises 
would  be  satisfactory,  putting  sun-loving 
annual,  such  as  marigolds  and  Calendulas, 
on  the  south  side.  This  sunny  little  bed 
at  the  south  side  might  be  filled  with 
early  tulips,  to  be  lifted  as  soon  as  flow¬ 
ering  is  over,  and  their  place  then  filled 
with  marigolds,  Calendulas,  or  Zinnias, 
transplanted  from  a  seed  bed.  Apparently 
this  little  angle  of  the  porch  is  the  only 
place  where  you  are  sure  of  sun,  and  this 
should  be  used  for  plants  that  will  bloom 
throughout  the  season.  If  sufficiently 
sunny  it  would  be  a  good  place  for  helio¬ 
trope  and  mignonette  also,  these  fragrant 
flowers  being  especially  desirable  near  a 
porch. 

You  do  not  give  the  width  of  the  bor¬ 
der,  hut  we  infer  that  it  is  narrow.  It 
is  quite  common  to  see  such  a  space  filled 
with  low-growing,  shrubs,  the  Japanese 
barberry,  Berberis  Thunbergi  being  a 
favorite  for  such  planting.  Dwarf  coni¬ 
ferous  evergreens,  such  as  junipers,  Re- 
tinisporas  and  arbor  vita's  are  often  used 
in  these  borders  to  mask  the  house  foun¬ 
dations. 

'Pile  soil  in  these  borders  should  he  well 
worked  and  enriched.  It  may  be  largely 
subsoil  from  the  cellar,  and  in  this  case 
it  would  need  a  great  deal  of  tillage  and 
enrichment.  It  would  pay  to  remove 
such  poor  soil  and  replace  it  with  better 
loam,  but  this  is  not  always  practical  on 
a  place  of  small  size. 


There  is  one  telephone  for  every  eight 
persons  in  this  country — and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  two  of  the  other  seven  are 
using  it  when  we  need  it. — Tampa 
Tribune. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Ten  Years’  Results  of  Dusting 

Part  I. 

Wot  king  the  Right  Way. — For  10 
years  I  have  used  dust  on  apples,  pears, 
cherries  and  peaches,  and  have  carefully 
watched  the  results  and  amounts  used  on 
more  than  15  farms  and,  from  the  figures 
secured  and  this  experience,  I  have  some 
observations  and  suggestions  to  offer  those 
who  are  beginning  to  use  dust.  Dust,  like 
spray,  is  not  always  successful,  and  for 
the  same  reasons,  viz.,  the  wrong  dust  is 
used  or  applied  at  the  wrong  time,  or  the 
work  is  not  done  thoroughly.  The  fail¬ 
ures  with  dust  are,  however,  fewer,  be¬ 
cause  the  grower  has  more  control  over 
the  time  of  application  and  can  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  distribution  of  the  material.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  work  of  dusting  is  so  much 
easier  and  cleaner  than  spraying  that 
growers  do  make  more  and  better  appli¬ 
cations.  I  have  sorted  the  fruit  from 
five  to  17  orchards  every  year  the  last  10 
years,  and  the  dusted  fruit  has  always 
averaged  better  grade  than  the  sprayed 
fruit,  even  where  the  number  of  applica¬ 
tions  was  the  same. 

Changing  Conditions. — I  believe  that 
insect  and  fungus  diseases  are  becoming 
more  prevalent  in  all  the  intensive  fruit 
section^  and  that  more  spraying  or 
dusting  has  become  necessary.  I  also  be¬ 
lieve  the  day  for  marketing  low-grade 
fruit,  except  for  by-products,  is  past,  and 
that  the  only  fruit  that  will  pay  a  profit 
from  now  on  is  good  fruit,  I  have 
watched  spraying  develop  from  the  one 
dormant  spray  for  scale  to  the  present 
programs,  which  call  for  as  much  as  nine 
or  10  applications.  We  have  had  a  corre¬ 
sponding  growth  and  change  in  materials 
for  spraying  and  dusting,  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  applying  them,  until  now  we 
have  a  very  complete  and  effective  equip¬ 
ment  in  every  way.  I  have  taken  a  num¬ 
ber  of  figures  from  different  years  and 
different  farms  to  arrive  at  a  fair  work¬ 
ing  idea  of  what  spray  or  dust  to  use, 
what  insects  or  fungi  are  most  to  be 
guarded  against  at  each  application,  the 
amounts  to  use  per  tree,  and  how  these 
amounts  will  vary  with  the  different  ap¬ 
plications — some  heavy  and  some  light, 
depending  on  how  much  the  grower  wants 
to  spend  for  protection  at  that  particular 
time  and  for  that  particular  orchard  or 
pest.  These  are  based  on  conditions  in 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  section. 

Covering  the  Whole  Surface. — One 
of  the  great  economies  of  dust  spraying 
is  that  one  can  cover  the  whole  surface 
lightly  or  heavily  with  dust,  but  the  whole 
surface  will  he  covered,  whereas  with 
spray  no  application  covers  the  whole 
surface  of  leaves  and  fruit  except  a  thor¬ 
ough  drenching.  The  cost  of  spraying 
one  time  or  another  varies  very  little,  as 
the  amount  used  and  the  labor  can  vary 
but  little,  whereas,  with  dust,  there  is 
often  a  variation  in  amount  of  more  than 
one  to  10,  depending  entirely  on  how 
much  the  grower  wants  to  spend  for  in¬ 
surance  at  that  time. 

D'usting  Schedule. — The  following 
chart  is  the  dusting  schedule  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  flexible 
by  suggesting  more  than  one  mixture  so 
as  to  make  its  recommendations  applica¬ 
ble  to  your  own  conditions,  too.  All  the 
dusts,  except  one  special  nicotine  dust, 
will  control  scab  and  other  fungus  dis¬ 
eases,  as  they  contain  either  sulphur  or 
copper  as  the  fungicide.  Personally,  I 
prefer  the  copper  dust  for  fungus  work, 
because  it  goes  farther  and  hence  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  cheaper  to  use,  but  for  chewing  in¬ 
sects  I  prefer  the  sulphur  base  along 
with  lead  arsenate  and  powdered  tobacco. 

I  have  suggested  two  dusts  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  red-bug — the  three  in  one  (com¬ 
posed  of  sulphur  50  lbs.,  tobacco  dust  40 
lbs.  and  lead  arsenate  10  lbs.)  is  the 
cheaper.  It  allows  the  grower  to  choose, 
and  I  have  found  the  three  in  one  so  ef¬ 
fective  on  curculio  that  I  prefer  it  for 
that  insect.  The  special  contact  dust  in 
which  nicotine  is  the  sole  active  ingre¬ 
dient,  I  believe  should  always  be  applied 
separately  from  any  application  for  chew¬ 
ing  insects  or  fungi,  as  it  is  seldom  that 
aphis  or  psylla  are  in  the  right  stage  to 
be  killed  when  the  other  applications  are 
due.  The  labor  cost  is  such  a  small  item 
in  dusting  that  an  extra  application 
means  very  little  as  compared  with  the 
great  gain  from  fighting  the  sucking  in¬ 
sects  at  exactly  the  right  time  with  a 
dust  best  suited  for  the  purpose. 

This  dust  chart  gives  the  number  of 
applications,  all  or  part  of  which  may  be 
put  on ;  the  principal  insects  or  diseases 
being  combated ;  the  best  mixtures  to 


apply,  and  the  quantity  for  a  25-year-old 
Baldwin  tree.  The  amount  used  varies 
because  some  dusts  are  lighter  and  go 
farther  than  others,  and  for  less  impor¬ 
tant  applications  it  is  not  necessary  to 
put  on  such  a  thick  coating  on  the  tree. 
A  fairly  accurate  working  table  follows, 
taken  from  actual  commercial  operations 
over  a  large  area,  and  furnishes  a  good 
guide  to  determine  future  operations. 

As  fuller  explanation  of  dusting  ma¬ 
terials  in  table,  No.  68  contains  dehy¬ 
drated  copper  sulphate  and  lead  arsenate, 
often  called  Bordeaux  dust ;  3  in  1  con¬ 
tains  sulphur  50  lbs.,  powdered  tobacco 
40  lbs.  and  lead  arsenate  10  lbs.,  and 
00-10  is  composed  of  90  per  cent  sulphur 
and  10  per  cent  lead  arsenate. 

Repeated  Application.— The  fact  that 
codling  moth,  curculio  and  apple  maggot 
have  an  extended  egg  laying  and  hatching 
period  at  a  time  when  fruit  and  foliage 
are  growing  rapidly  and  present  new 
surfaces  to  be  covered  is  the  reason  why 
two  applications  from  one  side  only  a 
week  or  10  days  apart  is  usually  better 
than  one  heavy  dose  of  dust  from  both 
sides.  The  same  thing  is  true,  as  a  rule, 
when  repeated  rains  bring  frequent  fun¬ 
gus  infections.  The  cost  and  efficiency  of 
dust  versus  spray  is,  of  course,  the  para¬ 
mount  question.  It  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  from  a  commercial  survey  of  dif¬ 
ferent  orchards,  because  of  the  many  fac¬ 
tors  of  time,  place  and  conditions  that  in¬ 
fluence  the  costs  and  results.  I  have 
studied  a  lot  of  good  figures  on  costs,  and 
most  of  them  show  that  the  materials  for 
dusting  cost  more  than  for  spraying,  but 
that  the  labor  is  so  much  less  that  dust¬ 
ing  on  the  whole  is  cheaper.  The  fig¬ 
ures  from  a  large  number  of  experiments 
show  that  one  method  is  practically  as 
good  for  control  of  insects  and  fungi  as 
the  other  when  equally  well  applied,  and 
that  it  takes  approximated  71/.  gallons 
of  spray  to  equal  1  lb.  of  dust,  "and  that 
dusting  requires  from  a  fifth  to  a  tenth  as 
much  labor. 

Costs  of  Application.— The  figures 
on  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  taken 
carefully  for  several  years  from  opera¬ 
tions  in  my  own  orchards  and  supported 
by  the  experience  of  several  of  my  neigh- 
bore,  are  so  different  from  most  of  the 
figures  offered  that  I  offer  them  in  the 
hope  that  other  growers  will  keep  careful 
records  and  we  can  get  at  the  compara¬ 
tive  costs  when  both  methods  are  com¬ 
pared  on  a  large  commercial  scale.  The 
equipment  used  in  spraying  and  its  value, 
and  that  used  in  dusting  is  presented  be¬ 
cause  the  cost  of  equipment,  depreciation 
and  cost  of  its  upkeep  is  an  important 
item.  The  fact  that  we  lose  almost  no 
time  with  the  duster  in  the  field,  and  that 
its  upkeep  and  depreciation  and  wear  is 
very  little,  etc.,  makes  a  big  difference. 


Spray :  Equipment  Used- 

One  triplex,  4  h.p .  $600.00 

One  tractor  .  1.500.00 

One  wagon  and  filler  tank...-  50  00 
One  engine  and  rotary  filler 

^  Pump  .  200.00 

One  team,  on  filler  tank .  450  00 


Total . $2,800.00 

Methods. — One  man  with  the  filler 
tank  kept  the  spray  rig  supplied,  one  man 
drove  the  tractor,  and  two  men  sprayed, 
one  with  a  double  gun  and  one  with  a 
single  £un'  The  averaSe  output  was  six 
~0( )-gallon  tanks  a  day,  the  maximum 
output  eight  tanks.  'Some  time  was  lost 
due  to  various  minor  troubles  and  re¬ 
pairs  and  to  the  mud,  but  I  think  1,200 
gallons  a  day  is  a  fair  average  for  one 
spray  rig.  Ao  account  has  been  taken 
for  the  time  of  the  tractor  or  the  team  or 
ot  the  gas  used.  No  charge  for  the  cart¬ 
ing  to  the  lot,  of  the  materials  and  the 
filler  pump,  of  the  setting  up  of  the  fill- 
lng  apparatus,  or  for  their  removal  after 
the  work  was  done.  No  charge  for  tink- 
enng  up  and  repairs,  both  before  and 
alter  using,  or  for  depreciation.  No  de- 
d eductions  from  time,  for  time  used  in 
making  repairs  while  at  the  job 


Dust :  Equipment  Used — 

One  power  duster,  engine  and 

wagon  . 

One  team  . 


$425.00 

450.00 


Total 


$875.00 


One  man  applied  the  dust  while  a  bov 
drove  the  team.  e.  w.  mitohell. 

New  York. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Application  for 
(Dates  are  approximate) 

1.  April  18,  delayed  dormant  scale,  scab 

2.  April  24,  pink,  dust  one  side,  scab 

and  minor  insects . 

3.  May  17,  dust  from  two  sides,  1st  cod¬ 

ling  moth,  red-bug,  scab,  insects 
(minor)  . . 

4.  May  25,  dust  from  one  side,  2d  cod¬ 

ling  moth,  1st  curculio  and  scab.  .  . 

5.  June  2,  dust  from  one  side,  curculio 

and  scab . 

6.  June  16,  dust  from  one  side,  scab  and 

sooty  blotch  . 

7.  July  3,  dust  from  one  side,  1st  mag¬ 

got  and  scab . 

8.  July  12,  dust  from  one  side,  2d  mag¬ 

got  and  scab . . . 


Amount  for 


-yr.  Baldwin 

1 1  gals,  or 

Materials 

Spray  or  Dormant  Dust 

VA  lbs. 

No.  68  dust 

2  lbs. 

3  in  1 

1  lb. 

3  in  1 

%  lbs. 

3  in  1  or  No.  68  dust 

• 

%  lb. 

No.  68  dust 

V-2  lb. 

3  iu  1,  90-10  or  No,  68 

y2  ib. 

No.  68  dust 

Spreads  the  Spray  and  Makes  It  Stay 

Potato  (growers — Fruit  growers 

KAYSO  added  to  all  your  spray  mixtures  and 
..solutions  gives  a  complete,  durable  coverage 
of  insecticide  or  fungicide  on  foliage,  vines,  open¬ 
ing  buds,  unfolding  leaves,  blossoms  and  fruit. 

Kayso  causes  the  spray  to  ad¬ 
here  persistently,  thereby  giving 
much  greater  protection  than  can 
be  obtained  from  the  ordinary 
spray,  which  washes  off  with  com¬ 
parative  ease  during  rains. 

Kayso  added  makes  the  spray 
apply  easily  and  cover  quickly — 
causes  the  spray  to  set  instantly 
and  dry  rapidly  without  excessive 
run-off  waste,  and  gives  increased 
coverage  of  as  much  as  10  to  25 
percent. 

You  will  find  Kayso  safe — convenient — economical 


Send  today  for 
Illustrated 
Circular — Free 


The  above  Illustrations, 
made  from  actual  photo¬ 
graphs, show  apples  spray¬ 
ed  with  arsenate  of  lead. 
The  apple  on  the  left  shows 
the  result  of  the  ordinary 
method— the  apple  on  the 
right  shows  the  perfect 
spread  with  Kayso  added. 


CALIFORNIA  CENTRAL  CREAMERIES,  INC. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  coupon  to  New  York  Offid 

r 


175  FRANKLIN  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO 
LOS  ANGELES 


■  Enclosed  please  find  40  cents.  Mail  me  sample  pack-  { 

I  age  KAYSO,  sufficient  for  200  gallons  of  spray. 


Name- 


R-6 


Addicts _ 


I 


Long-Time  Farm  Loans 

This  Bank  has  loaned  to  the  farmers  in  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  over  $25,000,000  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  them  over  $137,000  in  dividends. 

If  you  operate  your  own  farm  or  intend  to  purchase  a  farm,  we  are 
prepared  to  make  a  long-time,  easy-payment  loan.  Interest  at  S'Mo. 
Payments  semi-annually.  Loans  run  for  33  years  but  can  be  paid  at 
borrowers  option  any  time  after  5  years.  Local  representative  in 
every  district. 

Look  ahead!  If  you  will  need  a  loan  this  season  write  now  for  information 

The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  o/ SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 


PART  ONE. — The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  pr<-  ved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  In  Cloth 


Price  $1.00 
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New  England  Notes 


Strawberries  That  Have  Made 
Good. — It  is  seldom  that  a  strawberry 
has  leaped  into  popular  favor  so  quickly 
as  Howard  17.  This  strawberry,  which 
was  originated  in  Massachusetts,  has 
proved  remarkably  adaptable  to  con¬ 
ditions  in  most  parts  of  New  England. 
Commercial  growers  are  taking  it  up  in  a 
large  way,  and  are  finding  it  very  satis¬ 
factory.  It  is  a  good  berry  to  ship,  is 
prolific,  and  has  a  color  that  catches  the 
eyes  of  buyers.  Of  course,  I  am  not  im- 
plving  that  it  has  monopolized  the  market 
by  any  means.  The  Marshall  still  com¬ 
mands  the  premium,  especially  as  grown 
in  Marshfield,  Cohasset  and  Hingham. 
The  Abington  holds  its  high  position  in 
many  sections,  while  other  old-time  va¬ 
rieties  continue  to  be  grown  widely. 
St.  Martin,  another  new  variety,  seems 
to  be  proving  more  satisfactory  as  a  fam¬ 
ily  berry  than  as  a  commercial  sort.  It 
is"  a  fine,  handsome  fruit,  and  grows  to 
huge  size. 

Buying  Seeds  Ahead. — Market  gar¬ 
deners  cannot  afford  to  take  any  chances 
in  the  matter  of  seeds.  Their  income 
depends  upon  their  having  a  bountiful 
supply.  For  that  reason  many  of  the 
most  careful  growers  try  to  eliminate  all 
uncertainty  by  purchasing  their  seeds  a 
year ’ ahead.  This  is  something  which 
does  not  occur,  perhaps,  to  the  average 
farmer,  but  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for 
market  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos¬ 
ton  to  spend  two  or  three  hundred  dollars 
for  seed  in  the  Spring,  say  of  this  year, 
which  will  be  planted  next  Spring.  This 
gives  them  a  supply  of  seeds  to  meet  any 
emergency  which  may  arise.  And  even  on 
the  best -managed  market  garden  farms 
there  are  always  some  crops  which  fail  to 
make  good  at’  the  first  planting.  Even 
though  the  bulk  of  the  seeds  may  be  kept 
over,  the  tests  which  are  made  during  the 
Summer  will  show  just  what  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  and  if  results  are  not  satisfactory 
a  new  lot  of  seeds  can  be  obtained.  Most 
up-to-date  market  gardeners  have  a  well- 
built  seed  closet  in  which  the  seed  can 
be  kept  in  perfect  condition.  At  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Garden  Field  Station  in  Lexington 
parsnip  seed  stored  for  a  year  has  been 
found  to  germinate  65  per  cent,  and 
parsnip  seeds  are  among  the  weakest  of 
anv  vegetable  seeds. 

English  Vegetable  Marrow.— I  often 
wonder  why  the  English  vegetable  mar¬ 
row  is  not  known  more  widely  in  this 
country.  It  would  seem  as  though  the 
thousands  of  English  people  who  were  fa¬ 
miliar  with  this  vegetable  in  their  own 
country  would  grow  it  or  demand  it  here. 
Most  of  the  seedsmen  carry  a  few  varie¬ 
ties,  and  some  of  those  having  English 
connections  a  fairly  long  list.  To  my 
taste  these  vegetable  marrows  are  superior 
to  the  common  Summer  squash.  They 
are  less  watery  and  have  a  splendid  flavor. 
There  are  both  running  and  bush  kinds. 
The  latter  are  probably  the  best  for  the 
home  garden.  Most  of  the  marrows  are 
rather  larger  than  the  Summer  squash, 
and  are  shaped  more  like  an  enormous 
cucumber.  They  keep  reasonably  well, 
and  can  be  made  into  pies  which  rival 
those  made  from  the  festive  pumpkin,  and 
the  rind  makes  very  good  sweet  pickle. 

Kentucky  Wonder  Beans.— I  have 
been  studying  the  different  varieties  of 
garden  beans  in  the  catalogues,  and  have 


Kentucky  1  Yonder  Bean 

been  thinking  back  over  sonic  of  the  kinds 
I  have  grown.  The  list  is  a  long  one, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
varieties  that  will  really  equal,  to  say 
nothing  of  surpassing,  Kentucky  Wonder 
for  a  green  bean  and  Kentucky  Wonder 
Wax  for  a  wax  bean.  No  other  variety 
that  I  have  grown  will  yield  so  heavily, 
or  give  a  bean  with  a  better  flavor  and 
freer  from  strings.  Moreover,  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  beans  are  admirably  adapted;  for 


canning.  Sometimes  we  are  told  that  pole 
beans  should  have  no  place  in  the  very 
small  garden,  but  I  think  this  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  A  hill  of  pole  beans  will  give  a 
larger  crop  than  several  yards  of  bush 
beans,  and  bear  over  a  much  longer  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  much  the  same  as  with  peas. 
The  tall  varieties  which  require  support 
actually  yield  much  more  heavily  than 
the  dwarf  varieties  in  a  given  amount  of 
ground.  I  understand,  by  the  way,-  that 
some  people  are  trying  the  plan  of  plant¬ 
ing  dwarf  and  tall-growing  beans  in  the 
same  rows,  thus  getting  an  extended  sea¬ 
son.  I  have  not  tried  the  plan,  and  am 
rather  curious  to  know  how  it  works  out. 

Planting  Dahlias.  —  From  what  1 
can  learn  more  Dahlias  are  going  to  be 
planted  in  this  country  than  ever  before. 
The  Dahlia  has  certainly  come  to  be  the 
flower  of  the  masses,  rivaled  in  that  re¬ 
spect’  only  by  the  Gladiolus.  With  Glad¬ 
ioli,  however,  there  seems  to  have  been 
almost  a  glut  in  the  past  year  or  two. 
But  this  is  not  true  as  regards  the  Dahlia. 
One  reason  for  the  Dahlia’s  popularity  lies 
in  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  grown, 
and  the  fact  that  it  will  thrive  in  poor 
soil.  It  is  well  to  remember,  though, 
that  very  early  planting  is  not  desirable. 
The  Dahlia  is  at  its  best  in  the  Fall,  and 
nothing  is  gained  by  trying  to  make  it 
bloom  in  midsummer.  There  is  still  a 


tendency  on  the  part  of  amateurs  to  - 
plant  whole  clumps  of  tubers,  noj  realiz¬ 
ing  that  better  results  are  obtained  if 
these  clumps  are  cut  up.  It  is  not  at 
all  difficult  to  make  the  division  if  the 
fact  is  remembered  that  a  small  portion 
of  the  neck  containing  an  eye  must  be 
attached  to  each  tuber  if  it  is  to  grow. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  locate  these  eyes  in 
the  Spring,  especially  as  warm  weather 
usually  starts  growth.  The  division  is 
readily  made  with  a  sharp  knife. 

Growing  Green  Dahlias. — This  year 
there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  grow 
Dahlias  from  cuttings.  Dozens  of  small 
greenhouses  have  been  put  up,  in  which 
green  plants  have  been  started.  These 
plants  are  being  sold  widely  in  the  place 
of  tubers,  although  it  has  been  difficult 
to  find  any  satisfactory  means  of  shipping 
them.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  England 
for  years  to  grow  Dahlias  largely  from 
cuttings,  and  that  plan  seems  likely  to 
become  widesphead  in  this  country.  Of 
course,  this  plan  makes  it  possible  for 
the  grower  to  increase  his  stock  rapidly. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Favorite  Perennials  from  Seed 

Among  my  earliest  memories  is  the 
recollections,  as  soon  as  snow  was  gone, 
of  looking  to  see  if  “Adam  and  Eve  in  a 
Carriage”  had  come  up  More  often  now 
it  is  called  monkshood,  and  catalogued  as 
aconite.  These  first  plants  to  show  life 
in  the  Spring  were  always  favorites.  The 
Fall  planted  bulbs  for  Spring  flowering 
were  not  common  then,  only  an  occa¬ 
sional  flower  lover  near  us  might  have  a 
small  bunch  of  daffodils.  So  the  Spring 
Jack  and  I  adopted  an  abandoned  farm. 
I  studied  seed  catalogues,  planning  each 
year  to  try  one  or  two  perennials  from 
seed.  I  began  alphabetically  for  want  of 
better  knowledge,  so  my  first  choice  in 
“A”  was  Aquilegia  or  columbine.  I  al¬ 
ready  had  blue  and  light  pink,  so  knew 
the  plants.  (I  am  willing  to  confess  my 
ignorance  in  starting  my  perennial  col¬ 
lection.  It  may  help  some  one  else.) 

The  columbine  starts  readily  from  seed 
and  .Tune  is  usually  considered  the  best 
mouth  in  the  North  to  start  hardy  seed¬ 
lings.  The  ground  is  thoroughly  warm, 
and  the  nights  not  cold  and  the  surplus 
moisture  dried  from  the  soil.  The  ideal 
.place  for  starting  these  seeds  is  one 
shaded  from  the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun, 
at  the  east  of  a  building  or  north  side 
of  a  board  fence,  in  any  out-of-the-way 
place,  as  these  perennials  seldom  bloom 


the  first  year.  If  obliged  to  plant  in  a 
sunny  place,  cover  with  a  wet  gunny 
sack  at  9  or  10  a.  m.  and  remove  about 
5  p.  m.  Do  not  allow  the  seed  bed  to 
get  dry,  and  to  avoid  washing  out  the 
seeds  I  often  cover  with  a  sack  and 
then  water  from  a  common  sprinkler. 

But  to  return  to  the  columbine ;  these 
are  among  our  hardiest  and  most  at¬ 
tractive  plants,  really  enjoying  a  partial 
shade,  but  try  to  do  their  best  wherever 
they  are.  I  know  of  no  one  class  of  hardy 
plants  that  has  as  many  varieties  as 
these.  In  variety  of  form  I  have  had  the 
long-spurred  like  the  yellow,  A.  chrysan- 
tha  and  its  hybrids,  the  common  spurs 
and  the  spurless  or  Stella  (star)  varieties 
and  single,  semi-double  and  double.  The 
fullest  bloom  one  year  had  seven  rows  of 
trumpets.  As  to  colors,  from  pure  white 
through  all  shades  of  blue,  pink,  scarlet, 
crimson  and  maroon,  or  through  light 
blue  to  dark  blue,  purple  and  almost 
black,  and  the  dainty  Rocky  Mountain 
columbine  bright  dark  blue  with  white 
center. 

The  Chrysantha  is  called  ever-blooming, 
and  is  in  flower  for  a  long  period,  espe¬ 
cially  if  kept  from  forming  seeds,  but  one 
of  my  most  interesting  experiments  was 
allowing  the  Chrysantha  to  ripen  seeds 
and  raising  these  hybrid  seedlings.  They 
were  nearly  all  partly  yellow  of  various 
shades,  with  different  centers.  Pink  and 
cream  was  the  most  common  combination 
and  most  of  these  hybrids  were  ‘‘ever- 
blooming.”  It  is  better  when  the  com¬ 
mon  varieties  are  through  blooming  to 
remove  the  bloom  stalks,  both  to  avoid 


sapping  the  vitality  of  the  plants  and  to 
keep  the  volunteer  seedlings  from  filling 
the  border  t  besides  the  foliage  of  the 
columbine  is  attractive  but  not  when  rag¬ 
ged  with  bloom  stalks. 

The  Beilis,  English  daisy,  double  va¬ 
riety,  was  another  fortunate  choice.  These 
want  a  partially  shaded  spot  all  their 
lives,  and  after  getting  a  bed  or  border 
started,  let  some  of  the  blooms  remain 
for  seed  and  these  volunteers  will  per¬ 
petuate  your  daisy  bed  if  the  old  plants 
die  out.  Each  Spring  I  take  up  these 
daisies,  sometimes  putting  in  new  soil, 
and  fertilizer  is  added  each  year.  These 
plants,  May  10,  are  full  of  buds. 

Who  does  not  love  the  dainty  forget-me- 
not?  But  I  failed  repeatedly  to  get  the 
seeds  to  grow  until  they  were  planted  at 
the  east  end  of  the  house,  partially  shaded 
by  a  plum  tree,  in  June.  The  soil  is  al¬ 
ways  cool  and  moist  all  Summer,  and 
here  they  grow.  Some  seed  is  allowed  to 
ripen  and  the  general  treatment  is  the 
same  as  for  the  Beilis. 

If  one  loves  daisy-like  blooms,  the  hardy 
Coreopsis  and  perennial  Gaillardia  will 
supply  yellow  in  abundance,  the  Gail¬ 
lardia  being  marked  with  maroon  and 
flowers  over  a  long  season. 

I  remarked  before  upon  the  popularity 
of  the  hollyhock  in  our  country  last  sea¬ 
son.  Now  a  plant  to  gain  such  popularity 
must  be  attractive,  free  growing,  and 
relatively  cheap.  The  hollyhocks  answer 
these  requirements  ;  they  are  easily  raised 
from  seed,  and  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
color,  but  yellow  and  “black”  are  not  as 
common,  but  why,  oh.  why  did  not  some 
one  tell  me  in  early  experiments  that  only 
the  single  hollyhocks  were  true  peren¬ 
nials? 

The  last  favorite  I  will  praise  tonight 
is  the  Sweet  William.  Did  your  grand¬ 
mother  call  them  bunch  pinks?  Mine 
did.  Like  all  the  pink  family,  they  grow 
readily  from  seed,  and  I  love  them  best  in 
a  bed  or  long,  long  border.  The  strain  I 
like  best  is  Holborn  Glory  and  it  surely 
is  glorious.  The  marking  of  scarce  two 
plants  will  be  alike.  Then  for  good  meas¬ 
ure  raise  Newport  Pink  and  Scarlet 
Beauty  and  double  mixed,  and  you  have 
a  complete  flower  garden.  It  is  best  to 
remove  these  bloom  stalks  after  flowering 
unless  one  wishes  to  leave  a  few  to  perfect 
seeds. 

After  success  with  these  try  others ;  the 
game  is  fascinating.  This  year  my  “try” 
is  Stokesia.  Trifoma.  more  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liams  and  still  more  hollyhocks. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


’  More  About  Grandmas  Bees 

Some  time  ago  you  printed  a  picture  of 
Grandma’s  bees,  not  a  very  imposing  ar¬ 
ray  to  one  who  keeps  bees  on  a  large 
scale,  since  she  keeps  but  three  hives, 
but  rather  on  a  scale  any  farm  mother 
might  try.  They  have  been  so  interesting 
this  year  I  want  to  tell  the  readers  about 
them. 

They  are  kept  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Jumbo  hive,  which  is  larger  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  hive.  We  consider  it  more  de¬ 
sirable  for  our  purpose,  because  it  gives 
so  much  room  they  are  not  inclined  to 
swarm,  and  the  additional  room  makes 
for  more  young  bees  and  a  larger  force  to 
go  to  work  when  honey  time  comes.  For 
three  years  now  we  have  not  had  a  single 
swarm  to  come  off.  Catching  a  swarm  is 
not  always  a  woman’s  work,  especially  if 
the  bees  “take  to  tall  timber,”  as  they 
seem  to  like  to  do.  We  prefer  to  have 
ours  stay  at  home,  and  if  we  wanted  to 
increase  our  number  of  hives  we  would 
rather  resort  to  some  other  method. 

East  Spring  each  of  the  three  hives 
seemed  to  be  very  strong,  and  very  early 
the  workers  began  to  come  in  with  loads 
of  pollen  from  the  blood-root  and  other 
early  flowers,  proving  to  us  that  the 
queen  had  got  to  work  early,  laying  eggs 
and  producing  young.  By  the  time  the 
locust  was  in  bloom  the  young  bees  were 
ready  for  work,  and  rushed  madly  in  and 
out  nil  day  long.  By  the  middle  of  May 
the  super,  or  upper  box,  which  we  had 
put  on  early,  was  filling  rapidly  with  very 
clear  honey,  although  not  much  of  it  was 
sealed.  The  white  clover  came  into  bloom 
following  the  locust  and  linden  trees,  and 
we  were  able  to  take  about  30  lbs.  of  early 
honey  without  going  into  the  lower  or 
brood  hive.  There  the  queen  holds  forth 
supreme  and  orders  the  space  for  eggs  or 
honey,  according  to  the  season.  June  5 
the  weather  turned  dry  and  continued  so 
throughout  July  and  August,  cutting 
short  the  white  clover  and  the  Summer 
flowers.  But  evidently  the  bees  had 
stored  away  some  honey,  for  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  bring  in  pollen  from  melon,  cu¬ 
cumber  and  squash  blossoms  and  corn 
tassels.  There  must  have  been  honey  for 
the  young  ones  or  they  would  not  have 
added  to  it  pollen.  But  when  we  went 
into  the  upper  hive  in  early  September, 
instead  of  frames  full  of  unsealed  honey 
which  we  left  in  June,  we  found  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  but  empty  comb.  They 
had  had  to  use  all  they  had  put  there 
earlier  in  order  to  feed  the  young  through 
(he  dry  Summer  months.  It  did  not  look 
like  a  good  Fall  for  honey.  The  brood 
box  was  fairly  heavy,  but  not  full.  We 
decided  we  would  just  have  to  be  saving 
of  the  little  we  had  taken  in  the  Spring 
and  make  it  do  for  the  Winter,  perhaps 
even  feeding  some  of  it  to  the  bees  before 
Spring  if  they  ran  short. 

About  the  middle  of  September  we  had 
several  brief  seasons  of  rain,  and  every¬ 
thing  in  garden  and  field  took  on  a  new 
energy.  The  bees  began  to  work  busily, 
both  with  pollen  from  Fall  flowers,  and 
with  honey.  We  were  glad,  for  we  thought 
they  might  at  least  fill  their  lower  box 
full,  and  so  have  an  abundance  for  Win¬ 
ter.  About  the  middle  of  October  we 
went  into  the  hives  in  order  to  make 
ready  for  Winter.  Grandma  and  I  lift 
the  heavy  ones  by  slipping  two  encircling 
ropes  around  and  under  a  hive,  and 
through  that  a  pole,  thus  swinging  the 
hives  in  a  swing.  Wo  planned  to  do  this 
in  order  to  paint  the  platform  under  them. 
But  first  the  super  must  come  off.  Grand¬ 
ma  undertook  that,  but  had  to  call  for 
help.  If  was  heavier  than  she  had  an¬ 
ticipated.  It  was  heavy  for  two  of  us. 
Tt  was  full.  From  the  three  hives  we 
took  28  frames  full  of  sealed  honey, 
frames  which  had  been  as  empty  as  could 
be  the  first  of  September,  Then  we  un- 


Dividing  Dahlia  Tubers 

dertook  to  lift  the  lower  hives,  wonder¬ 
ing  if  they  had  also  filled  them.  Even 
with  the  swing  arrangement  we  found  it 
more  than  we  could  do  to  lift  one  box 
from  the  platform,  and  so  had  to  be  con¬ 
tented  with  just  shifting  it  from  side  to 
side.  We  think  the  lower  box  alone  must 
have  weighed  well  over  100  lbs.  We  had 
the  honey  extracted  from  the  frames  so 
we  could  use  them  again  next  year,  and 
the  clear  honey  alone  from  the  three  hives 
weighed  85  lbs.  All  this  was  made  be¬ 
tween  the  first  of  September  and  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  October,  besides  what  they  put  in 
the  brood  box.  MRS.  E.  E.  L. 


A  psychiatric  board  was  testing  the 
mentality  of  a  negro  soldier.  “Do  you 
ever  hear  voices  without  being  able  to 
tell  who  is  speaking  or  where  the  sound 
comes  from?”  “Yes,  suh,”  answered  the 
negro.  “And  when  does  this  occur?” 
“When  I’se  talkin’  over  de  telephone.” — 
The  Christian  Evangelist. 


Am  English  Vegetable  Marrow 
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The  matter  of  catering  for  Summer 
boarders  on  the  farm  interests  me  greatly. 
We  have  had  20  years  of  successful  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  business,  and  therefore 
might  be  able  to  offer  a  few  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  Connecticut  inquirer.  In 
the  first  place,  unless  one's  farm  produces 
the  greater  part  of  the  provisions  neces¬ 
sary  to  furnish  the  table  adequately  with 
fresh  farm  produce,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  it  will  not  prove  a  remunerative 
venture.  It  will,  however,  pay  reason¬ 
able  returns  if  rightly  managed,  and  if 
backed  by  a  wealth  of  ever-ready  sup¬ 
plies  of  vegetables,  fruit,  eggs,  poultry 
and  milk. 

A  to  d  garden  is  a  great  necessity, 
and  certainly  may  be  termed  “chief  as¬ 
set.”  It  should  contain  the  choicest  va¬ 
rieties  of  vegetables,  planted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  insure  a  continuous  crop  of 
as  long  duration  as  the  variety  will  per¬ 
mit.  When  old  and  tough  vegetables  lose 
their  attractiveness,  and  ought  only  to  be 
served  when  young  and  tender.  In  such 
a  garden  one  would  reasonably  expect  to 
find  all  of  the  following  in  season  : 

Sweet  corn,  beets,  tomatoes,  lettuce, 
peas,  string  beans.  Lima  beans,  shell 
beans,  radishes,  onions,  parsley,  Swiss 
chard,  cauliflower.  Summer  cabbage,  Sum¬ 
mer  spinach,  crook-neck  squash,  endive, 
cucumbers,  eggplant,  carrots  and  musk- 
melons.  With  an  abundance  of  the  above- 
mentioned  vegetables  always  available, 
many  meal  problems  are  quickly  and 
cheaply  solved.  Of  almost  equal  impor¬ 


and  let  this  be  a  simple  but  satisfying 
meal.  One  substantial  dish  is  enough. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  these,"  a  few 
of  which  follow  :  Hearty  salad,  creamed 
shaved  beef,  creamed  fish,  chicken  or 
lamb,  meat  or  fish  in  aspic,  meat  or  fish 
loaf,  boiled  ham,  fruit  shortcake  or  some 
choice  egg  dish.  Fruit,  fresh  or  stewed, 
ought  to  be  served,  except  where  it  forms 
a  basis  of  the  main  dish.  Always  give 
a  choice  of  at  least  two  kinds  of  cake. 
If  gingerbread  is  served,  let  it  be  warm. 
Sandwiches  or  hot  biscuits,  rolls  or  buns 
with  butter  meet  with  popular  favor,  but 
fresh  bread  is  less  difficult  to  prepare. 
If  h  t  tea  or  cocoa  is  called  for,  by  all 
means  serve  it,  but  usually  iced  tea  or 
iced  fruit  beverages  are  given  the  prefer¬ 
ence,  especially  on  sultry  evenings. 

Everyone  delights  in  a  cool,  airy  din¬ 
ing-room  in  hot  weather,  spotlessly"  clean 
and  free  from  flies.  It  matters  not  how 
plain  the  service  if  it  is  very  clean  and 
table  linen  of  snowy  whiteness,  it  is  bound 
to  be  attractive.  Mixing  napkins  must 
be  vigorously  guarded  against.  If  soiled, 
never  use  again,  and  furnish  a  fresh  sup¬ 
ply  daily.  If  these  are  made  from  squares 
of  crinkled  seersucker  crepe,  they  will 
require  no  ironing,  and  may  be  "folded 
when  removed  fromo  the  line. 

Bowls  of  newly  cut  flowers  add  very 
much  to  the  fresh  appearance  and  coun¬ 
try  atmosphere  of  the  dining-room. 

Each  place  at  the  table  ought  to  be  so 
set  that  it  will  reduce  “passing”  to  a 
minimum.  We  have  found  the  arrange- 


A — Forks 
E— Plate 

F- — Bread  and  Butter 
G — Salt  and  Pepper 

tance  is  the  every-ready  supply  of  fresh 
fruit,  milk,  cream  and  eggs.  These  with 
the  vegetables  comprise  the  five  items 
that  city  people  go  to  the  farms  to  get, 
and  as  a  rule  they  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  if  they  actually  “get  the  goods.” 

The  early  breakfast  never  meets  with 
favor.  Eight  o’clock,  standard  time, 
seems  to  be  the  most  popular  hour.  At 
that  meal  we  always  served  fresh  fruit, 
one  kind  of  hot  cereal  (having  also  in 
stock,  if  preferred,  several  varieties  of 
prepared  cereals),  eggs  prepared  in  two 
or  more  ways,  but  only  served  as  called 
for,  potatoes,  fried,  creamed  or  escalloped, 
and  one  of  the  following :  Ham,  bacon, 
hash,  sausage  or  creamed  fish,  and  once 
a  week  wheat  or  rye  pancakes,  or  waf¬ 
fles  were  served  with  tV  meat  dish. 
Maple  or  sugar  syrup  should  always  ac¬ 
company  this  course.  Hot  coffee  is  al¬ 
ways  an  important  part  of  this  meal,  and 
it  may  be  accompanied  by  homemade 
bread,  hot  rolls,  muffins  or"  johnny-cake 
and  butter. 

If  there  are  children  it  is  good  policy 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  obtain 
milk  at  10 :30  a.m.  and  at  ,3  :,30  p.m. 

After  repeated  trials  with  three-course 
meals  at  midday  we  abandoned  the  plan 
in  favor  of  two  courses.  Serving  soup  in 
hot  weather  does  not  meet  with  popular 
favor,  unless  one  is  catering  to  the  really 
aristocratic.  These  suggestions  are  aimed 
to  aid  those  whose  boarders  come  from 
the  average  class  of  city  office  people  who 
usually  prefer  farm  accommodations. 
This  meal,  then,  consists  of  two  courses, 
main  and  dessert.  The  main  course  may 
be  arranged  as  follow  Meat,  two 
cooked  vegetables,  one  green  vegetable,  po¬ 
tatoes,  one  meat  relish,  hot  or  iced  tea, 
coffee  or  milk,  bread  and  butter.  The 
dessert  course  is  very  elastic,  and  the 
variety  is  almost  limitless.  It  is  well, 
however,  to  prepare  two  or  three  kinds 
that  are  equally  popular,  and  serve  one 
kind  to  a  patron,  allowing  him  to  make 
his  selection. 

It  is  always  possible  to  serve  more 
uniform  portions  of  meats  and  desserts 
if  the  serving  is  not  done  in  the  dining¬ 
room.  A  carver  will  often  be  asked  to 
provide  only  certain  cuts  to  certain  indi¬ 
viduals.  If  he  heeds,  others  will  expect 
the  same  privilege  and  the  supply  will 
not  meet  the  demand. 

Six  o’clock  is  the  popular  supper  hour, 


B — Knife 
C — Teaspoons 
D — Napkin 
H — Glass 

meut  shown  in  the  figure  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory. 

A  waitress,  scrupulously  neat  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  cheerful  and  accommodating, 
but  not  talkative,  may  do  the  passing  of 
vegetables,  salads,  etc.  Unless  there  are 
more  than  20  guests,  if  she  is  capable,  no 
other  helper  is  necessary  in  the  dining¬ 
room. 

Even  with  all  of  these  facts  clearly  in 
mind,  unless  the  cooking  is  especiallv  well 
done  and  the  food  attractively  served, 
everything  will  come  to  naught.  French 
names  or  elaborately  decorated  dishes  will 
not  make  up  for  poor  preparation.  After 
all,  the  appetites  of  these  people  are  much 
the  same  as  ours  would  be  if  we  returned 
to  the  farm  after  a  stop-over  in  a  city 
boarding-house. 

More  than  anything  else,  these  people 
seem  to  require  plenty  of  cream  and 
milk.  I  placed  the  cream  first  intention¬ 
ally,  as  it  is  the  one  thing  they  will  have 
—or  go  elsewhere  to  get  it.  It  is  quite 
important  to  serve  individual  pitchers  of 
genuine  cream  whenever  it  is  required 
during  the  meal.  If  large  group  pitchers 
are  used,  it  becomes  a  case  of  “first  come, 
first  served’  — and  the  person  who  arrives 
last  gets  no  cream.  It  patrons  desire 
milk  served  with  meals,  it  is  always  good 
policy  to  be  accommodating. 

There  is  one  more  important  sugges¬ 
tion.  Summer  boarders  on  the  farm  hate 
being  fussed  over  or  interfered  with. 
They  wish  to  enjoy  themselves  without 
the  intrusion  of  the  farm  family,  but  this 
rule  should  work  both  ways.  "The  farm 
housewife  who  permits  "  her  Summer 
boarders  to  invade  the  precincts  of  her 
kitchen  workshop  is  making  a  great  er¬ 
ror.  Doors  entering  these  rooms  ought 
all  to  be  marked  “No  admittance,”  and 
the  rule  enforced.  Nothing  should  inter¬ 
cept  or  confuse  the  regular  and  systematic 
conduct  of  these  business  offices  during 
rush  hours,  as  promptness  and  efficiency 
are  two  of  the  watchwords  of  the  country 
woman  who  succeeds  with  keeping  Sum¬ 
mer  boarders.  mbs.  iielen  n.  tjpson. 


A  NEGBO  went  fishing.  He  hooked  a 
big  catfish,  which  pulled  him  overboard 
As  he  crawled  back  into  the  boat,  he  said 
philosophically :  “What  I  wanna  know 
1S.  dls:  Is  dis  niggah  fishin’  or  is  dis  fish 
mggern?”— Atlanta  Constitution. 


Pull  directions  in  each 
can.  Be  sure  and  buy 
only  the  genuine  RED 
SEAL  Lye. 

P.  C.  Tomson  &  Co. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


the  Dairy¬ 
man  in  Many  Ways 

The  easiest  way  to  keep  the  dairy-house  and 
utensils  sweet  and  clean  is  to  use  plenty  of 
RED  SEAL  Lye  in  scrubbing  up.  Sour,  rancid 
milk  just  cannot  happen  when  you  use  RED 
SEAL.  Keep  it  on  hand;  you’ll 
find  a  hundred  uses  for  it  in 
the  home  and  about  the 
place.  Booklet  of  uses 
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GUARANTEE 


Consolidated  Asbestos  Coating:  is  a  tough, 
durable,  fire  resistant,  asbestos-asphalt  roof 
builder.  Easily  applied  over  wood,  paper,  tin, 
concrete  or  any  old  roof.  Always  stormproof, 
regardless  of  heat,  cold,  rain,  hail  or  snow. 

Seals  Every  Leak 

Special  Offer 
This  Month 
5  Gals.  $8.00,  C.  O.  D. 

A  Dollar  Brush  included  without  extra 
charge  for  cash  with  order. 

Contains  No  Coal  Tar 

Money  back  if  not  entirely  satisfied 
Avoid  Cheap  Substitutes 

Consolidated  Asbestos  Corp. ,  Dept.  D 
100  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


Kills 


30-40  bu.  of  Corn 

for  only  $1.00 

That  is  the  corn  you  lost  because  the 
crows  and  other  pests  pulled  up  the 
seed  corn,  while  the  “$1.00”  is  all  it  would 
have  cost  you  to  save  that  corn,  had  you 
coated  your  seed  corn,  just  before  you 
planted  it,  with 

Stanley's 
Crow  Repellent 

Hundreds  of  corn-growers  write  us  let¬ 
ters  like  these:  “Had  no  corn  pulled  that 
I  could  discover” — F.  G.  Vincent,  W.  Tis- 
bury.  Mass. 

“Crows  nor  nothing  seem  to  bother  it” — 
M.^  Crockwell,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

“It  does  the  job” — L.  Varnum,  Alexan¬ 
der,  Me. 

Mr.  Varnum  is  right,— it  DOES  the  job. 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed 
corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.60.  Half  size  can, 
$1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed 
store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock,  order  direct. 
Address.  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box 
500H,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


aphis 

and  similar 
insects 


)  NICOTINE  SULPHATE 
C^HALL  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 

1I4E.  16thSt.,New  York  City 


Over  a  Million 
S^L-tisf  iedL  Users 


An  Auto-Spray  is  as  necessary  for 
the  home  garden  as  a  rake  or  a 
hoe.  It  kills  the  bugs  and  heads 
off  blights.  Over  a  million  in  use. 


For  twenty-two  years  Auto-Sprays 
have  been  sold  on  a  money-back 
guarantee.  Write  today  for  Catalog 
describing  nearly  forty  styles  and 
Spray  Calendar  prepared  by  Cornell 
University  specialists.  Both  free. 

The  E.  C.  BROWN  CO..  892  Maple  St..  Rochester.  N.Y. 


The  Ireland  Geared  Hoists 

More  and  more  the  hoist  is  becoming  a  necessity 
to  the  worthwhile  farmer.  In  storing  hay,  grain. 

potatoes,  or  ice.  it 
does  away  with  the 
services  of  the 
extra  hired  man. 


Write  for  circular 
and  price  sheet  to¬ 
day.  .We  have  a 
hoist  especially 
adapted  for  hay¬ 
ing.  It  can  be 
operated  direct 
fom  the  load. 

Let  us  quote  you 
at  once. 

Ireland  Machinery  &  Foundry  Company 
11-13  State  Street,  Norwich,  New  York 


U.S.ARMrS" 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


Just  give  size  and  we  will  send 
you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications. 

Made  on  the  Munson  last, of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea¬ 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather 
soles.  Dirt,  water 
acid  proof.  PayA 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 

Money  back  if 

not  pleased.  vou  save  SZ 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept.  AS 
829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 


WITTE 

Throttling  Governor 

ENGINES 

Run  on  Kerosene  or  Distillate.  Less  Parts.  Less  Weight. 
More  Power.  2  to  25  H-P.  Easier  to  use.  Free  Catalog. 

,  „„„  ^  ,  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

\  222  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Miaaourl 
] !??  EmP,r#  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
1890  Frsmont  8tro@t9  San  Pranciacov  California 
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Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Receipts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
been  fairly  heavy  and  a  larger  variety  of 
nearby  vegetables  have  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  There  is  not  the  usual  volume 
of  nearby  commodities,  however,  due  to 
the  backward  Spring.  Asparagus  receipts 
from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  have 
been  light  to  moderate,  and  until  recently 
prices '"held  steady.  A  slow  market  the 
last  day  or  two  caused  a  drop  of  10  to  loc 
a  bunch,  extra  fancy  large  asparagus  sell¬ 
ing  up  to  50c,  with  most  offerings  going 
at,  from  25  to  40c  a  bunch.  Nearby  kale 
was  about  steady  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  bar¬ 
rel.  and  rhubarb  2  to  2i/2c  a  bunch.  Good 
spinach  has  been  selling  fairly,  New  Jer- 
sey  bringing  75c  to  $1.25  a  bushel,  and 
that  from  Norfolk,  1  a.,  $1.50  to  $2  a 
barrel.  Lettuce  has  been  in  good  demand. 
A  little  hotbed  lettuce  from  Pennsylvania 
(fold  around  $5  a  barrel,  but  most  of  the 
lettuce  came  from  the  Carolinas,  the  Pig 
Poston  variety  ranging  $2  to  $3.75  per 
half-barrel  hamper.  It  is  now  about  the 
peak  of  the  shipping  season  for  North 
Carolina  strawberries,  and  under  the  in¬ 
creasing  receipts  prices  dropped  about  8c 
a  quart,  best  wholesaling  18  to  22c  a 
quart  on  the  15th.  Virginia  growers  have 
also  begun  shipping  strawberries.  Gov¬ 
ernment  crop  reports  estimate  the  yield 
of  strawberries  for  the  early  and  inter¬ 
mediate  States,  which  includes  Maryland 
and  all  States  South,  at  about  the  same 
as  last  year.  The  strawberry  acreage  in 
these  States  has  been  increasing  the  last 
few  years,  there  being  in  1021  about  75,- 
500  acres,  compared  with  111,900  acres 
for  1023.  Apple  offerings  are  naturally 
light  at  this  late  date,  and  anything  good 
was  readily  taken,  New  York  A-2%-in. 
Baldwins  bringing  $8,  and  2% -in.  Ben 
Davis  $5.50  to  $0  a  barrel.  Pen  Davis 
in  bushel  baskets  sold  at  $1.40  to  $1.75. 
Recent  receipts  of  old  potatoes  have  not 
been  heavy,  and  the  heavy  surplus  on 
tracks  is  being  slowly  reduced.  The  mar¬ 
ket,  however,  is  dull  and  the  carry-over 
from  day  to  day  has  been  large  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  chance  for  old  potatoes 
to  show  much  improvement.  The  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  fairly  strong  on  new  No.  1 
Florida  potatoes  at  $7.50  to  $8.50  a  bar¬ 
rel.  but  the  market  on  No.  2s  was  slow 
and  dull.  Old  onions  are  practically  gone, 
and  Texas  shippers  are  supplying  the 
market  supplemented  by  a  little  imported 
stock  from  Egypt.  New  yellow  onions 
wrere  bringing  $2.G5  to  $2.75  per  Texas 
standard  crate.  Sweet  potatoes  are  grad¬ 
ually  cleaning  up  for  the  season,  Dela¬ 
wares  selling  75c  to  $1  tier  bushel  ham¬ 
per,  and  New  Jerseys  50c  to  $1.10  per 
% -bush  el. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  a  little  heavier  last 
week  than  for  the  week  previous,  and 
with  an  indifferent  demand  the  market 
weakened,  prices  on  nearby  extra  firsts 
dropping  2c,  and  on  Western  extra  firsts 
2%c  a  dozen  between  the  7th  and  the 
14th  of  May,  both  selling  after  the  de¬ 
cline  at  26%c  a  dozen.  Cold  storage 
holdings  in  Philadelphia  the  middle  of 
May  were  about  142.000  cases  less  than  a 
year  ago,  and  the  preliminary  report  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  on  cold  storage  egg  holdings  for  May 
1  showed  a  total  of  3.640,000  cases, 
against  4.648,000  cases  a  year  ago,  or  a 
deficit  of  1.002,000  cases,  the  shortage 
not  being  as  large  as  was  generally  ex¬ 
pected.  Storage  holdings  last  year,  how¬ 
ever,  were  unusually  large,  and  when  the 
May  1  holdings  are  compared  with  the 
average  holdings  for  the  past  five  years, 
it  is  found  that  present  stocks  are  heavier 
by  about  60,000  cases.  The  season  is  a 
late  one,  •  especially  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  if  the  statistics  concerning  the 
four  large  consuming  markets.  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Chicago,  are  a 
true  indication  of  the  inputs  for  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole,  a  part  of  this  year’s 
deficit,  compared  with  last  year’s  stocks, 
has  already  been  partly  overcome. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  generally 
moderate  and  movement  about  normal. 
Early  in  the  week  there  was  an  increase 
ini  broiler  receipts  and  the  market  weak¬ 
ened,  but  steady  prices  prevailed  after  the 
decline,  fancy  Plymouth  Rock  broilers 
averaging  about  1%  lbs.  ranging  55  to 
58c,  and  best  White  Leghorns  42  to  45c 
per  lb.,  poor  and  small  stock  selling  as 
low  at  35c  per  lb.  Live  fowl  was  gener¬ 
ally  firm  at  28  to  29c  per  lb.  for  best  col¬ 
ored  stock,  but  White  Leghorns  had  lit¬ 
tle  sale  above  25  to  26c.  Fancy  White 
Pekin  ducks  averaged  about  27%c  per  lb., 
and  guineas  sold  up  to  $1  per  pair.  There 
were  no  important  changes  in  the  dressed 
poultry  market,  fresh-killed  fowl,  barreled 
pack,  weighing  4  to  5  lbs.,  ranging  29  to 
30c,  heavier  selling  a  little  under  ,  these 
prices  and  fowl  averaging  3  lbs.  bringing 
24  to  25c.  The  cold  storage  holdings  of 
dressed  poultry  in  Philadelphia  is  still 
about  1,075,000  lbs.  more  than  a  year  ago. 
but  reductions  since  the  first  of  the  month 
were  about  60,000  lbs.  more  than  for  the 
first  half  of  May,  1022.  Storage  holdings 
were  heavy  this  year,  and  good  consump¬ 
tion  will  be  necessary  to  clear  the  ware¬ 
houses  before  another  storage  season  be¬ 
gins. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  were  about  normal  for  the 
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Prices 


season  of  the  year.  Timothy  hay  ruled 
firm  and  sold  at  steady  prices,  the  little 
strictly  No.  1  offered  selling  $23  per  ton, 
and  No.  2  at  $21  to  $22  a  ton.  No.  1  light 
clover  mixed  hay  averaged  $21.50  a  ton, 
and  straight  rye  straw  sold  up  to  $28. 
Wheat  and  oat  straw  were  slow  at  $15.50 
to  $16  per  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-EX DICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c;  choice  roasts,  lb.,  8 
to  14c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  round 
steak,  lb..  '23c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  24c; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c ; 
veal  hocks,  lb.,  18c;  sliced  ham.  lb..  35c. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  35c  ;  fowls, 
lb.,  33c;  geese  and  ducks,  lb.,  32c;  day- 
old  chicks,  each,  IS  to  20c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  40c  ; 
fowls,  lb.,  38c  ;  ducks,  lb.,  36c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white  and  brown,  29c; 
duck  eggs,  35c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter- 
unillt,  qt.,  5c- ;  skint-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream, 
qt.,  80c ;  butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints, 
lb.,  54c;  best  dairy,  lb„  53c;  dairy,  in 
jars,  lb.,  52c;  cheese,  cream,  lb.,  32c; 
cottage  cheese,  5c. 

Pie  apples,  peck,  50c ;  best  apples,  bu., 
$1.75 ;  strawberries,  pt.,  25c ;  asparagus, 
bunch,  20e ;  cucumbers,  3  for  25c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  each.  15c;  dandelion  greens,  lb., 
10c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  10c;  radishes,  bunch, 
8c ;  lettuce,  head,  10c ;  bunch,  10c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  peck,  40c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ; 
onions  lb.,  5c;  celery,  bunch,  10  to  12c; 
cabbage,  lb.,  4c;  carrots,  lb.,  4e;  beets, 
lb.,  3c;  beans,  lb.,  12%  c;  vegetable 
oysters,  bunch,  10c;  new  cabbage,  lb., 
10c ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  16c ;  potatoes,  peck, 
30c;  bu..  $1.10. 

Buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  clover  honey, 
card,  22c;  honey,  strained,  lb.,  18c; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.75;  maple  sugar, 
lb.,  35c ;  popcorn,  3  lbs.  for  25c- ;  walnuts, 
qt..  15c. 

Hyacinths,  pot,  25  to  35c;  large  pots, 
75c  to  $1;  tulips,  pot,  35  to  75c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb..  11  to  12c;  heavy,  lb., 
9  to  10c ;  veal,  lb..  12  to  13c ;  mutton, 
lb.,  20  to  25c ;  lamb,  lb.,  6  to  7c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  25  to  30c; 
chickens,  lb.,  2S  to  35c ;  fowls,  lb.,  28  to 
35c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  guinea  hens,  each, 
75c  to  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  50c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  fowls,  lb..  45  to 
50c ;  geese,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  rabbits,  lb.,  40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c ;  eggs,  28  to  30c ; 
duck  eggs,  35  to  40c;  Italian  cheese,  lb.. 
35  to  40c- ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  per  card, 
20  to  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  asparagus,  doz. 
hunches,  $3 ;  beans,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $5 ; 
beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  bu.,  65 
to  75c;  cabbage,  doz  heads,  75c  to  $1.25; 
celery,  doz.  bunches.  80c  to  $1.25  ;  garlic, 
lb.,  10  to  12 %c;  lettuce,  leaf,  per  box, 
$2  to  $2.50 ;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ; 
green,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  45c;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  50c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bunches,  75c  to  $1  ;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches,  70  to  75c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $18  to  $20;  No.  2, 
$17;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17;  wheat,  bu., 
$1.35 ;  oats,  bu..  60c ;  corn,  bu.,  95c- ; 
buckwheat,  100  lbs.,  $2. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  11  to  15c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  S  to  11c  ;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  12  to  17c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb., 
10%  to  11c  ;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c ;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  24  to  26c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
15  to  17c;  mutton,  lb..  10  to  11c;  veal, 
lb.,  14  to  15c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb..  50  to  60c ; 
Spring  chickens,  lb.,  22,  to  25c ;  fowls, 
lb.,  26  to  2Sc;  old  roosters,  lb.,  35  to 
18c ;  guinea  fowls,  each,  30  to  50c- ; 
pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c ;  ducks,  lb.,  23 
to  26c ;  geese,  lb.,  18  to  22c ;  rabbits, 
pair,  50  to  60c. 

Country  butter,  crock,  lb.,  42  to  45c; 
eggs,  30  to  32c. 

Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  seconds, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  per  bbl .,  $4  to  $7; 
strawberries,  crate,  $4.50  to  $4.75;  as¬ 
paragus,  doz.  bunches,  $4.50  to  $7.50 ; 
cabbage,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  per  100  heads, 
$4  to  $5;  carrots,  bu..  50  to  65c;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  75c  to  $1;  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  50  to  60c ;  onions,  bu..  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  green,  doz.  bunches,  30 'to  35c; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  24  to  30c;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  05c  to  $1 ;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.25 
to  $1.40;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  30  to 
40c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.15; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  tomatoes,  lb., 
20  to  25c ;  turnips,  bu.,  60  to  70c ;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  300  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow.  $7;  white  marrow.  $8.50;  red 
kidney,  $7  ;  white  kidney,  $8;  pea.  $6.50; 
medium,  $6.50;  yellow  eye,  $6.50;  Im¬ 
perials,  $6. 

Sheepskins,  75c  to  $2.50 :  No.  1  calfskins, 
12c;  No.  2,  11c;  hides,  steers,  No.  1.  8c; 
No.  2,  7c* ;  cows  and  heifers,  8c;  No.  2, 
7c;  bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  6c;  horsehides, 
each.  $2  to  $3 ;  wool,  fleece,  lb..  35  to 
40c;  unwashed,  medium.  35  to  40c. 

•Wheat,  bu..  $1.30  to  $1.35;  corn.  98c 
to  $1 ;  oats,  bu.,  55c ;  rye,  bu..  05  to  97c. 

Timothy  hay,  ton,  $20  to  $22 ;  straw, 
ton,  $14  to  $15. 

Seeds — -Plover,  laree.  bu..  $15  to  $16 ; 
medium.  $15.50  to  $3  5.75;  Timothy.  84.25 


to  $4.50;  Alfalfa,  $13.50  to  $14.50;  Al- 
sike,  $13.50  to  $14. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  growing  season  still  advances  very 
slowly.  Southern  produce  is  not  much 
replaced  by  early  home-grown  stuff. 
Most  things  are  steady.  Butter  is  firmer, 
but  eggs  weaker.  Watermelons  have  ap¬ 
peared. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  firmer;  creamery,  41  to  47c; 
dairy,  35  to  38c;  crocks,  36  to  39c;  com¬ 
mon,  30  to  32c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new 
daisies,  22  to  23c;  flats,  23  to  24c;  long¬ 
horns,  25  to  26c ;  limburger,  29  to  30c. 
Eggs,  weak  ;  hennery,  28  to  31c ;  State  and 
Western  candled,  26  to  28c ;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  turkeys,  35  to 
42c;  fowls,  30  to  32c;  chickens,  18  to 
32c;  broilers,  36  to  46c;  capons,  36  to 
42c;  old  roosters,  22  to  2.3c;  ducks,  25  to 
28c ;  geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry, 
firm ;  turkeys,  25  to  30c ;  fowls.  24  to 
28c:  chickens,  24  to  28c;  old  roosters,  1< 
to  18c ;  ducks,  24  to  28c ;  geese,  18  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  firm  ;  best  named  sorts,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.50 ;  except  Russets,  Ben  Davis,  etc., 
$1.50  to  $2;  common,  $1.25  to  $l.o0. 
Potatoes,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  75c  to 
$3.10;  Florida,  bbl..  $7.50  to  $8;  Ber¬ 
muda,  bbl.,  $9  to  $11 ;  sweets,  hamper, 
$1.25  to  $2. 

BERRIES — MELON  S 

Strawberries,  steady ;  Southern,  24-qt. 
crate,  $3  to  $8  (30c  qt.  retail).  Cran¬ 
berries,  quiet ;  Cape  Cod,  50-lb.  box,.  $2 
to  $2.50.  Watermelons,  special,  Florida, 
each,  $3.50  to  $2. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull ;  marrow,  white  kidney, 
ewt.,  $10  to  $ll ;  other  sorts,  $8  to  $9. 
Onions,  steady ;  yellow,  cwt.,  $1.75  to  $4 ; 
Ebenezers,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3;  Spanish, 
small  crate,  .$2  to  $2.25;  Texas,  crate,  $3 
to  $3.25 ;  sets,  bu..  $3  to  $8. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  active.  Artichokes,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  box,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  asparagus, 
doz.  bunches,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  _beans,  green 
or  wax.  hamper,  $4  to  $4.75  ;  beets,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  doz.  bunches,  65  to  75c ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  doz.  bunches,  $1  to 
$1.25;  cabbage,  Southern,  crate,  $2  to 
$3.50;  cauliflower,  out  of  market  ;  celery, 
Florida,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4;  cucumbers, 
Florida,  hamper,  $2.25  to  $3.75;  eggplant, 
crate.  $3.50  to  $4;  lettuce,  hothouse, 
crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  Iceberg,  do.,  $5_to 
$5.50;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  60  to  7oc; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peas,  ham¬ 
per.  $3.50  to  $4 ;  peppers,  box,  $4  to 
$4.50:  pieplant,  home-grown,  doz. 

bunches,  60  to  75c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  50  to  75c ;  shallots,  doz.  bunches, 
35  to  40c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25 ; 
tomatoes,  Florida,  crate,  $6.75  to  $7.25; 
turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  yellow, 
bu.,  75  to  S5c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  80c  to  $1 ;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  35  to  45c. 

SWEETS 

Ilonev,  dull ;  white  comb,  17  to  23c ; 
dark.  12  to  14c.  Maple  products,  slow; 
sugar,  lb.,  10  to  18c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50 
to  $3.75. 

Peed 

Hay,  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $21  to  $23.50 ; 
clover  mixed,  $20  to  $21 ;  rye  straw,  $13 
t  o  814 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw,  $11  to  $12. 
Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $33;  middlings, 
$34 ;  red  dog.  $39 ;  cottonseed  meal.  $45  ; 
oilmeal,  $39.50;  gluten,  $41;  oat  feed, 
$1S.50;  rye  middlings,  $35.50.  J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl..  $4  to  $7.75;  Spy.  $4  to 
$8 ;  russet,  $3  to  $6.50. 

beans 

Pea,  100  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $S;  red  kidney. 
$7.50  to  $8.25 ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to  $8.25. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  45  to  45% c;  good  to 
choice,  43%  to  44c ;  seconds,  42%  to  43c. 

EGGS 

Nearbv  hennery,  33  to  34c;  gathered, 
choice,  30  to  32c;  lower  grades,  27  to  28c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  Green  Mountain,  bag.  $2.15  to 
$2.35;  Spaulding  Rose,  $2.10  to  $2.25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  32c ;  roosters,  20  to  22c ; 
squabs,  doz.,  $3.50  to  $8. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $3  to  $4;  lettuce,  bu., 
$1  to  $2:  tomatoes,  lb..  35  to  40c;  string 
beans,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2.50;  spinach,  bbl., 
$2  to  $3.25;  carrots,  bn.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
radishes,  bu..  $2.50  to  $3;  squash,  bu., 
$3  to  $4. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothv.  No.  1,  $27  to  $28 ;  No.  2.  $25 
to  $20;  No.  3,  $21  to  $21.50;  clover 
mixed.  $22  to  $25.50.  Straw,  rye,  $37 
to  $38 ;  oat.  $16  to  $17. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  price  for  May  Class  1  fluid 


milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201 -210-mile  zone, 
$2.33  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2.  for  cream 
and  ice  cream,  $2.05. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . $0.43%  @$0.44 


Good  to  choice . 

..41%@ 

.43 

Lower  grades . 

.40 

(dl 

.41 

Dairy,  best  . 

.42 

0 

42  U, 

Common  to  good . 

.39 

0 

.41 

Packing  stock  . 

.33 

0 

.36 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk  specials,  held 

.28%  @ 

.29 

Average  run . 

.27 

%%> 

.28 

Fresh  specials  . . 

.22%  <@ 

.23 

Average  run . 

.21%%) 

*>> 

Skims  . . 

.10 

( a 1 

is 

EGGS 


White,  choice  to  fancy.  . 

.3S 

<@ 

.40 

Medium  to  good . 

.34 

( a } 

.37 

Mixed  col’s  nearby,  best 

.36 

Cal 

.37 

Gathered,  best  . 

.29 

0 

.30 

Common  to  good . 

.23 

<@ 

.27 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

10.25 

(17)11.00 

Pea  . 

7.50 

0 

7.75 

Red  kidney . 

8.00 

Cal 

8.25 

White  kidnev  . 

8.50 

Cal 

9.25 

Yellow  eye  . 

7.50 

@ 

8.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

.30 

0 

.31 

Spring  broilers  . 

.50 

0 

.60 

Roosters  . 

.13 

Cal 

.14 

(  lee se  . 

12 

Cal 

14 

Turkeys  . 

.30 

0 

.35 

Ducks  . . 

OR 

0 

.30 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches 

2.00 

0 

7.00 

Beets,  bu . 

2.00 

0 

3.25 

Carrots,  100  lbs . 

1.00 

0 

1 .50 

Cabbags,  %-bbl.  bkt.  .  .  . 

1.00 

0 

2.50 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 

1.00 

0 

1.60 

Parsley,  bbl . 

2.50 

0 

3.50 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

4.50 

0 

4.75 

Peas.  bu.  bskt . 

1.50 

Cal 

4.50 

Eggplant,  bu . 

2.  <5 

0 

3.75 

Lettuce,  bu . 

1.50 

% 

6.50 

Onions,  new,  bu . 

.75 

0 

3.00 

Peppers,  bu . 

2.00 

Cal 

4.50 

Radishes,  bbl . 

Cal 

3.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.50 

0 

1.50 

Squash,  new,  bu . 

1.00 

Cal 

2.50 

String  beans,  bu . 

.75 

Cal 

3.00 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches.. 

2.00 

0 

4.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate.  . 

1 .50 

Cal 

5.50 

Turnips,  bu . 

.50 

0 

1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

1.50 

0 

5.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs.. . . 

2.50 

POTATOES 

State.  ISO  lbs . 

2.50 

0 

3.65 

Maine,  ISO  lbs . 

0 

4.00 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 

5.00 

0 

8.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.... 

.90 

0 

2.25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . 

.40 

0 

.42 

Common  to  good . 

.30 

0 

.35 

Broilers,  best,  lb . 

.50 

0 

.60 

Fair  to  good . 

X  j 

0 

.45 

Fowls  . 

o*> 

Ca) 

.32 

Capons,  best . 

.44 

0 

.45 

Fair  to  good ........ 

.32 

Cal 

.40 

Roosters  . 

.16 

0 

.21 

Ducks  . 

.25 

01 

.27 

Squabs.  30  t  o  11  lbs.,  doz. 

7.00 

0 

8.50 

8  to  0  lbs . 

Cal 

<5.50 

6  to  7  lbs . 

0 

4.75 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.  bkt . 

1.00 

0 

2.50 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

Ca} 

7.50 

Ben  Davis . 

3.00 

0 

5.00 

Gano  . 

3.50 

Cal 

5.75 

Albemarle . 

0 

0.00 

Pears,  Ivieffer,  bbl . 

1.50 

0 

3.00 

( 'rail berries,  bbl . 

4.00 

0 

7.00 

Kumquats,  qt . 

.06 

Cal 

.15 

Strawberries,  qt . 

.10 

0 

.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers.  100  lbs . 

7.55 

0 

0.75 

Bulls  . 

4.00 

0 

0.30 

Cows  . 

0 

6.00 

Calves,  best  . 13.00 

(77)14.00 

Lower  grades . 

5.00 

0 

8.00 

Sheep  . 

4.00 

0 

8.00 

Lambs  . 14.00 

<6)18.00 

Hoffs  . 

0  50 

C ft 1 

.8  90 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  best  . . 

Common  to  good . 

.  .16 

0 

.17 

.  .10 

0 

.14 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each 

.  3.00 

<@10.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1.  Timothy ..  .25.00 

(@26.00 

No.  2 . 

.23.00 

024.00 

No.  3 . 

.  10.00 

021.00 

Straw,  rye  . . 

.  28.00 

(620.00 

Oat  . 

(77)12.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk- 

Grade  A,  bottled,  qt 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt 
Grade  B,  bottled,  pt 
Grade  B,  loose,  qt.  . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt.  .  .  . 
Cream,  heavy,  %  pi 

Butter,  best  . 

Cheese  . 

Eggs — Best.  doz.  .  .  . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls  . 

Broilers,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Onions,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Cabbage,  head  . 


_ .8017 

.14 

.10 

.... 

.11 

.28 

.... 

.17 

.10 

.... 

.30 

55 0 $0.56 

32  (@ 

.37 

48  0 

.50 

.45 

35  0 

.45 

75(@ 

1.00 

.50 

04  Ca) 

.08 

05  0 

.10 

10(7/) 

.15 

10%) 

.15 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Last  Words. — The  Parson  has  had  to 
do  a  deal  of  talking  lately ;  in  fact,  he 
has  to  do  a  lot  of  talking  all  the  time. 
This  week  it  has  been  three  nights  out, 
besides  two  big  country  socials.  The 
other  night  we  had  company,  or  the  Par¬ 
son  would  have  been  away.  If  this  keeps 
up  he  will  be  worse  than  the  man's  wife 
whose  husband  died  while  the  minister 
was  away.  The  minister  was  anxious  to 
hear  what  this  good  Christian  s  last 
words  were.  He  met  the  man  s  little  boy 
one  day.  “I  hear  your  father  has  passed 
away?”  “Yes,”  said  the  boy.  “And,  my 
little  man,  I  am  so  anxious  to  hear  what 
his  last  words  were.  Can  you  tell  me . 
“No.  no.  I  can’t,”  said  the  boy.  “because 
he  didn’t  have  any.  Mother  was  with 
him  till  the  end.” 

The  Goslings. — The  Parson  has  just 
this  minute  rescued  the  goslings  from  the 
cold  rain.  It  will  not  do  to  let  a  gosling 
get  wet.,  especially  its  little  stomach. 
Never  put  it  out  on  the  wet  grass.  *>  e 
had  10  nice  ones  come  off  about  a  week 
ago,  and  have  not  lost  any.  M  e  put 
them  out  in  a  pen  in  the  sunshine,  and 
every  night  bring  them  into  the  kitchen 
and  put  them  back  of  the  stove  with  a 
covering  over  the  box.  You  know  wheie 
they  are  then.  Rats  are  terribly  crazy 
over  goslings;  they  make  tender,  juicy 
feeding  for  them.  Do  not  think  the  old 
goose  can  protect  them.  A  woman  down 
county  thought  that  last  year  and  lost 
five  one  night.  Be  sure  they  have  sand  in 
the  water,  and  the  Parson  does  not  give 
them  much  milk.  There  is  no  rush  about 
a  goose,  like  a  chicken,  and  give  them 
their  time  to  grow.  If  they  act  stunted 
and  do  not  seem  to  grow  look  for  nee ; 
many  have  lost  their  goslings  after  well 
started  with  lice.  We  didn't  intend  to 
sell  any  of  these,  but  a  man  came  last 
night  who  wanted  two  of  them  so  badly 
at  a  dollar  each  that  the  Parson  let  them 
go  “A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bush,”  and  it  is  a  good  long  time 
before  Thanksgiving. 

Setting  Geese. — We  hear  all  sorts  of 
opinions  about  setting  geese.  Some  pre¬ 
fer  hens.  The  old  goose  will  lay  again 
if  you  break  her  up  in  the  early  season. 
We  broke  up  one,  and  she  laid  10  more 
eggs  and  went  sitting.  A  goose  egg  will 
certainly  stand  a  lot  of  cold.  One  night, 
about  a  week  before  hatching  time,  the 
old  goose  got  off,  went  down  the  brook 
and  came  back  up  under  the  fence  into  the 
henyard.  From  here  she  did  not  know 
how  to  get  back  to  the  nest.  The  night 
was  cold — almost  a  frost — and  the  Par¬ 
son  found  the  eggs  there  next  morning, 
“as  cold  as  stones.”  He  certainly  was 
upset.  He  had  set  a  lot  of  store  on  that 
hatch  of  goose  eggs.  He  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  possible  one  could  hatch.  He 
broke  one,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
least  bit  of  life.  He  let  the  old  goose  go 
on  again.  She  actually  hatched  seven 
out  of  the  11  eggs.  Goose  eggs  hatch  out 
very  slowly,  and  often  you  have  to  help 
them  out  of  the  shell. 

Living  With  Them. — When  you  have 
little  chicks  or  little  geese  you  have  just 
got  to  live  with  them,  often  night  and 
day.  The  Parson  never  knew  anything 
like  the  death  rate  that  seems  to  have 
existed  among  young  chicks.  People  have 
gone  daft  over  buying  day-old  chicks.  A 
man  actually  told  the  Parson  the  other 
day  that  he  saw  a  great  white  field  and 
wondered  how  there  could  be  so  much 
snow,  and  when  he  went  to  examine  it, 
it  was  all  dead  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
He  said  he  never  saw  such  a  sight  in  his 
life.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  cold 
windy  weather,  and  the  windy  nights 
draw"  up  the  coal  fires  in  the  brooders, 
and  then  they  go  out.  In  many  cases  it 
is  a  matter  of  staying  up  all  night  when 
the  chicks  are  very  small.  Just  now,  as 
said  above,  the  goslings  were  wet.  The 
Parson  filled  a  jug  with  hot  water  and 
put  it  in  a  box  and  covered  it  over,  leav¬ 
ing  a  little  space  for  air,  of  course,  and 
soon  these  goslings  were  as  dry  and 
happy  as  you  please.  A  hot  jug  is  a 
great  thing  to  remember  when  you  have 
some  cold  or  wet  chicks. 

Over  the  Counter. — A  new  store  here 
in  town,  sort  of  a  5  and  10,  that  sells 
things  up  to  about  a  dollar — a  chain  store 
— began  to  sell  day-old  chicks.  They  came 
from  a  company  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
has  been  a  very  interesting  venture. 
They  sold  the  chicks  for  20  cents  each, 
and"  now,  in  May.  they  are  18  cents.  Up 
to  now  (May  12)  they  have  sold  some 
15.000.  They  expect  to  keep  selling  till 
July  and  to  total  some  60,000 — a  most 
astonishing  thing.  One  man  bought  600 
of  these,  and  has  on  the  whole  had  very 
good  luck  with  them.  Another  man  has 
an  order  for  5,000.  He  is  a  new  one,  and 
is  going  into  the  chicken  business.  Even 
the  manager  of  the  store  says  he  has  ad¬ 
vised  him  not  to  plunge  quite  so  deep. 
The  Parson  fears  there  will  be  another 
snow-white  meadow  like  that  other  one. 
Better  grow  into  it,  starting  with  one  old 
hen  and  watching  her  method  of  doing 
business.  'Will  this  sale  of  chicks  make 
a  difference  in  the  egg  market  of  this 
vicinity?  Another  year  will  tell. 

Western  Competition. — Night  before 
last  a  man  from  Storrs  College  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  out  here  in  our  little 
community  hall  on  his  trip  through  the 


Western  egg-laying  country.  He  showed 
pictures  of  the  famous  Hollywood  Farms 
and  many  other  places.  Then  he  took 
us  through  the  Petaluma  section.  We 
certainly  came  away  with  the  impression 
that  we  in  the  East  have  got  to  get  up 
and  hustle.  Can  we  fellows  around  these 
little  villages  and  around  the  cities  in 
Connecticut  organize  and  sort  and  pack 
our  products  the  way  the  fellows  on  the 
Pacific  coast  do?  A  small  village  nearby 
started  this  among  its  boys’  clubs,  and 
got  a  merchant  to  take  their  products. 
The  trouble  seems  to  be,  however,  that 
farmers  go  in  town  and  get  in  a  hurry  to 
get  home,  and  have  a  few  dozen  left,  and 
“dump”  these  at  a  reduced  price.  This 
reduced  price  for  a  few  remnants  is  told 
all  over  the  neighborhood,  and  kills  a  de¬ 
cent  price  in  the  stores.  This  matter  of 
co-operation  among  farmers  is  excellently 
written  up  in  the  May  World's  Work  by 
Aaron  Shapiro,  and  every  farmer  ought 
to  read  it  who  can.  As  farmers,  this  co¬ 
operation  is  our  only  hope,  and  we  ought 
to  study  all  phases  of  it  just  as  much  as 
we  can.  You  will  see  there  about  the 
new  processed  egg  that  California  ex¬ 
pects  to  flood  our  Eastern  markets  with. 
They  claim  up  hill  and  down  that  no  one 
can  tell  one  of  these  eggs  from  our 
“nearby  hennery”  product.  They  pass 
the  egg  through  hot  oil  for  five  seconds 
and  it  cooks  that  little  filament  under  the 
shell  and  makes  it  impervious  to  air. 
They  claim  this  egg  will  keep  two  years. 
According  to  the  man  who  spoke  to  us, 
these  people  have  an  advantage  of  about 
12  eggs  a  year  per  hen  over  us  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  climate — the  hen  can  be 
out  of  doors  so  much  longer.  The  freight 
gives  us  an  advantage  of  about  seven 
cents  a  dozen.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  successfully  meet  their  com¬ 
petition,  but  we  have  to  organize  better 
and  pack  better  and  learn  to  advertise 
our  goods  better. 

The  Tractor. — The  Parson  was  much 
interested  in  an  article  a  short  time  ago 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  the  tractor — the 
man  over  the  fence  with  a  tractor  having 
a  talk  with  the  man  driving  the  horses.  Up 
through  the  central  part  of  Vermont,  where 
the  Parson  was  getting  a  taste  of  syrup  on 
the  old  home  grounds,  the  farmers  have 
seemed  to  go  machinery  crazy.  They 
plunged  too  deep  in  potatoes  last  year, 
anyway,  and  many  of  them  were  just 
about  financially  ruined.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear,  just  as  the  tractor  man  said  in 
this  article,  that  a  tractor  wears  out  a 
good  deal  quicker  than  you  think  for, 
that  it  costs  a  lot  to  run  it,  that  you  have 
got  to  keep  about  as  many  horses,  any¬ 
way,  and  that  unless  the  crop  depends 
on  getting  it  very  early  and  quickly,  you 
would  better  think  twice  before  buying 
one.  You  reckon  the  depreciation  per 
year  and  the  short  time  you  use  it  in  the 
Spring,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  much  your  Spring  work  is  costing 
you.  We  must  still  remember  that  a 
team  costing  half  as  much  as  a  tractor 
will  last  ordinarily  four  times  as  long— 
quite  likely  six  times  as  long — and  that 
you  can  raise  all  its  fuel  if  you  set  about 
it,  and  there  is  a  comeback  to  raise  more 
with,  while  you  have  to  buy  every  ounce 
of  the  tractor’s  dinners,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  over. 

College  and  Hens.— The  Parson  was 
over  at  Storrs  College  the  other  Sunday, 
and  after  the  service  he  and  George 
looked  around  a  bit  among  the  poultry. 
We  ran  across  a  young  fellow  from 
our  town  who  is  keeping  some  poultry  on 
his  own  hook.  It  seems  that  the  college 
furnishes  him  with  a  place  to  keep  them 
in.  He  bought  a  hundred  pullets  last 
Spring  when  eight  weeks  old  for  $1.30 
each.  He  kept  them  through  the  Summer 
at  home  and  took  them  to  college  with 
him  in  the  Fall.  Three  have  died,  so  he 
now  has  97.  He  plans  on  selling  these 
hens  for  a  dollar  each  at  the  end  of  the 
college  year.  They  will  have  to  be  good 
big  hens  and  in  good  condition  to  get 
that,  but  perhaps  he  will.  _  He  has  kept 
accurate  account  of  everything,  of  course, 
and  thinks  now  he  will  clear  up  just 
about  $150.  This  is  of  course  a  great 
help  in  paying  his  expenses. 

Seed  Potatoes.  —  We  have  just  had 
about  75  bu.  of  seed  potatoes  come  for 
our  people  down  county.  We  got  these 
potatoes  from  the  seed  growers  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  They  are  a  little  too  small  for 
their  first  quality  sale,  but  cut  once  in 
two  they  make  fine  seed.  It  is  all  cer¬ 
tified,  and  not  a  scab  to  be  seen.  We 
supply  all  our  people  with  this  seed  for 
just  half  the  price  it  would  cost  them 
in  the  city.  In  fact,  they  can  sell  their 
eating  potatoes  for  half  as  much  again 
as  these  potatoes  cost  them.  We  want 
them  all  to  change  seed  every  year,  as  it 
certainly  pays,  and  we  have  got  most  of 
them  to  doing  it. 

Saving  Seed  Potatoes. — Many  of  us 
cannot  realize  what  a  job  this  saving 
seed  potatoes  is  in  Vermont.  Last  Fall 
they  had  a  perfectly  terrible  time  with 
the  cold  weather  coming  on  so  soon.  When 
you  know  that  if  you  leave  these  acres 
of  certified  seed  in  the  ground  the  bulk 
of  them  will  be  frozen,  and  you  go  and 
dig  out  a  lot  with  a  digger  and  then  try 
to  pick  them  up  with  the  ground  begin¬ 
ning  to  freeze  under  you,  and  your  hands 


so  numb  you  can  hardly  hold  a  potato, 
rand  there  are  rows  and  rows  of  smooth, 
5 lovely  potatoes  all  dug  out  and  the 
weather  is  getting  more  and  more  biting 
all  the  time,  it  is  something  terrible. 
That  night  with  wood  sheds  and  wagon 
sheds  and  barn  floor  and  two  porches 
covered  with  sacked  seed  potatoes,  the 
thermometer  kept  dropping.  In  the  early 
night,  on  the  Parson’s  brother’s  farm, 
they  carried  out  straw  and  hay  to  cover 
them  with.  Then  as  the  weather  showed 
no  let-up.  but  grew  worse,  they  began 
to  use  all  the  blankets  and  old  carpets 
they  could  find  in  the  upstairs  back 
room.  A  little  after  midnight  they  began 
on  the  bed  clothing  of  the  unused  beds, 
and  also  to  pull  up  the  rugs  and  floor 
coverings.  Still  the  weather  grew  worse. 
About  three  o’clock  they  took  the  cover¬ 
ings  from  their  own  beds,  knowing  that 
it  meant  being  on  the  jump  all  night  for 
everyone  of  the  household.  By  these 
fairly  strenuous  methods  they  saved  the 
bulk  of  the  crop.  People  who  grumble 
over  the  price  of  a  potato  in  the  city 
little  realize  how  much  work  and  worry 
there  may  be  back  of  it.  Potatoes  have 
had  a  big  jump  in  the  market  here,  re¬ 
tailing  for  60  cents  a  peck  for  eating  po¬ 
tatoes. 

A  New  Venture. — We  have  long  had 
dinner  after  each  morning  service  in  one 
of  our  churches  down  in  the  country,  but 
we  have  never  tried  out  regularly  having 
supper  after  a  rather  late  afternoon  ser¬ 
vice.  At  one  place  at  the  last  service  it 
was  voted  to  begin  next  time  to  have 
a  supper — one  that  would  take  the  place 
of  the  regular  supper  at  home — right 
after  the  service,  or  as  soon  as  the  table 
could  be  got  ready.  It  gives  the  minister 
a  good  time  to  have  a  Sunday  school 
while  the  ladies  are  setting  the  table.  It 
is  so  nice  for  people  to  eat  together — you 
never  get  acquainted  in  the  same  way 
until  you  have. 

The  Unexpected. — What  things  are 
liable  to  happen  at  any  time  with  children 
in  the  family.  Just  this  minute,  as  the 
Parson  writes,  George  has  had  a  bad  fall 
from  his  wheel  coming  home  from  school 
(it  is  Monday),  and  the  Parson  must 
close  this  letter  and  hurry  away  to  the 
doctor  with  him.  He  has  either  broken 
or  dislocated  his  wrist. 


Farm  Mortgages 

that  die  in 
thirty -three  years 

T  TNDER  the  government  in- 
stallment  plan  of  reducing 
farm  mortgage  loans,  your  loan 
never  comes  due.  With  the  last 
payment  you  have  completely 
paid  up  principal  and  interest. 

We  are  making  these  loans  from 
$1,000  to  $45,000  for  thirty-three 
year  periods.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested,  write  us. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 
61  BROADWAY  -  -  NEW  YORK 


TOY  SNAKES  AND  BIRDS 
It’s  a  Snake  Dream 

I  have  been  reading  the  article  on  page 
713.  “Toy  Snakes  and  Robins,”  by  Moun¬ 
taineer  ;  I  also  read  in  an  article  about 
two  years  ago  how  to  make  toy  snakes 
out  of  old  rubber  hose.  I  followed  direc¬ 
tions,  sewed  on  buttons  for  eyes,  and  put 
red  yarn  in  the  mouth  to  represent  the 
tongue,  placed  the  snakes  in  the  trees  by 
twisting  them  around  the  limbs,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  watch  the  result.  To  my  sur¬ 
prise,  the  robins  came  and  helped  them¬ 
selves.  They  would  pick  cherries  close 
to  the  snakes.  My  experience  is  they 
do  not  do  any  good  in  my  trees.  I  am 
discouraged  trying  to  raise  such  fruit.  I 
am  cutting  the  trees  down,  as  they  are 
a  lure,  for  we  are  not  allowed  any  pro¬ 
tection.  To  apply  for  permit  to  shoot 
them  requires  a  lot  of  red  tape.  I  have 
a  great  call  in  the  city  for  them,  but  the 
robins  get  them  all.  I  think  for  my  part 
the  person  who  proposes  the  remedy  has 
snake  dreams.  JAMES  iiankin. 

New  York. 

The  Plan  Ought  to  Work 

On  page  713  “Mountaineer”  suggests 
toy  snakes  to  keep  the  birds  away  from 
fruits.  This  looks  to  me  like  a  big 
idea,  and  hope  it  will  be  tried  out.  I 
have  a  lot  of  trouble  from  robins,  black¬ 
birds  and  doves  destroying  my  early  gar¬ 
den,  corn,  strawberries,  etc.,  although  no 
hens  have  access  to  my  garden.  I  have 
seen  a  hen  make  a  by-pass  at  the  sight  of 
a  small,  harmless  snake.  I  think  if  this 
thing  works  out  right  there  would  be  a 
worth-while  demand  for  the  snakes. 
Scarecrows  are  worthless,  and  I  find  that 
often  the  papers  around  on  the  ground 
fail  sometimes  to  keep  the  birds  'away. 
The  good  old  R.  N.-Y.  is  guilty  of  bring¬ 
ing  out  a  lot  of  good  and  useful  things, 
and  good  things  ought  to  be  passed  along. 

New  York.  H.  e.  cox. 


Jake  was  a  worthless  and  improvident 
fellow.  One  day  he  said  to  the  local 
grocer :  “I  gotta  have  a  sack  o’  flour ; 
I’m  all  out,  an’  my  family  is  starvin’.” 
“All  right,  Jake,”  said  the  grocer.  “If 
you  need  a  sack  of  flour  and  have  no 
money  to  buy  it  with,  we’ll  give  you  a 
sack.  But,  see  here,  Jake,  there’s  a  cir¬ 
cus  coming  to  town  in  a  few  days,  and 
if  I  give  you  a  sack  of  flour,  are  you 
sure  yon  won’t  sell  it  and  take  your  fam¬ 
ily  to  the  circus?”  “Oh.  no,”  said  Jake, 
“I  got  circus  money  saved  up  already.” — 
Progressive  Grocer. 
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Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“Decoration  Day” 

Pakt  I. 

For  me,  Decoration  Day  is  a  time  for 
memory.  I  prefer  to  spend  it  at  home 
among  the  trees  and  Ho'vers.  There  are 
those  who  like  to  march  in  parades,  listen 
to  more  or  less  windy  orators,  wave  flags 
and  go  about  telling  the  curious  untruth 
that  “our  town  band  beats  anything  in 
the  city!”  Then  there  are  people  who 
think  the  day  well  designed  for  rushing 
about  the  country  in  a  car  or  witnessing 
baseball  games  or  prize  lights.  “Every 
man  to  his  taste.”  Give  me  Decoration 
Day  in  the  country  on  some  hill  where 
the  rolling  meadows  and  pastures  sweep 
away  on  every  hand,  with  here  and  there 
a  house  with  a  speck  of  color  where  the 
flag  is  showing,  with  the  sunshine  on  the 
hills,  the  deep  shadows  of  the  woods  and 
now  and  then  a  white  cloud  drifting 
across  the  sky.  I  think  I  have  known 
every  celebration  of  Decoration  Day  since 
the  ceremony  was  started.  AN  hat  a  day 
that  was,  long,  long  ago,  when  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  turned  out  for  the 
first  time  to  “say  it  with  flowers’  to  their 
dead  comrades.  Most  of  them  were  then 
men  in  the  prime  of  life — many  of  them 
seemed  to  be  mere  boys.  They  were  full 
of  the  joy  and  glory  of  what  they  had 
done — or  thought  they  had  done.  1  can 
just  remember  how  they  marched  with 
full  ranks  up  Main  Street  out  to  the 
cemetery.  It  seemed  as  if  the  entire 
country  had  turned  out  to  see  them.  The 
farms  for  miles  around  were  deserted. 
The  hills  had  poured  their  people  into  the 
valleys  and  on  down  to  the  ocean  like  the 
waters  of  a  flood.  There  were  hired  men 
in  the  ranks,  doomed  to  go  through  life 
as  peasants — those  who  must  serve.  Yet 
for  the  moment  they  were  heroes,  march¬ 
ing  like  kings.  It  was  a  great  day  for 
the  little  boy  standing  on  Burial  Hill, 
with  the  flags  and  blue  uniforms  winding 
below,  and  beyond  them  the  big  blue 
ocean,  sparkling  in  the  sunshine.  It  was 
a  wonderful  day.  Even  as  a  little  boy  I 
could  feel  something  in  the  very  air  that 
stirred  the  heart  until  the  dullest  and 
most  cowardly  life  among  us  somehow 
longed  to  do  something,  he  knew  not 
what,  for  his  country. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Those,  as  it  seems  to  me,  were  the 
great,  shining  days  of  American  patriot¬ 
ism.  No  one  seems  to  feel  that  way  now 
over  Decoration  Day  except  the  women 
whose  husbands  or  sons  are  lying  in 
Europe,  where  they  fell  in  the  Great 
War.  I  have  seen  what  seems  to  me  the 
glory  of  the  day  slowly  pass  out  with  the 
coming  of  new  generations.  The  old 
memories  of  the  Civil  War  have  faded  out 
of  mind.  They  mean  little  to  my  chil¬ 
dren,  and  I  can  easily  understand  how 
the  telephone,  the  car  and  the  radio  have 
changed  the  entire  aspect  of  American 
life.  My  young  folks  will  tell  you  that 
we  older  people  formed  our  habits  of 
thought  at  a  time  when  farm  life  was 
naturally  lonely  and  melancholy.  That, 
they  say,  is  why  we  feel  as  we  do  about 
Decoration  Day,  for  the  impressions  of 
youth  cannot  be  wiped  out  like  chalk 
marks  on  a  blackboard.  They  will  tell 
you  that  this  generation  is  just  as  loyal 
and  patriotic  as  any  that  has  gone  be¬ 
fore.  They  just  have  a  different  way  of 
expressing  their  feelings.  Their  joy  is 
just  as  profound  an  expression  of  patriot¬ 
ism  as  our  melancholy  can  be!  Let  us 
hope  that  is  true,  for  I  have  great  faith 
in  this  young  generation.  When  the  need 
of  it,  comes  they  will  be  able  to  feel  some¬ 
thing  of  the  brooding  memory  which 
comes  to  us  who  are  older  in  quiet  places 
at  Decoration  Day.  The  great  thing 
that  binds  human  lives  together  either  as 
individuals  or  in  groups,  or  that  jumps 
through  the  centuries  and  holds  the  newer 
generation  to  the  old,  is  the  touch  of 
human  nature  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin.  Perhaps  I  can  do  no  better 
this  year  than  to  fell  of  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  Decoration  Day  I  ever  knew. 

3  *  *  $  * 

It  was  not  spent  on  any  quiet  hillside, 
or  in  any  crowded  New  England  village, 
but  in  a  Southern  town  where  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  Civil  War  tilled  the  heart  with 
bitterness  rather  than  glory.  It  was 
some  years  after  the  war,  but  the  hate 
of  the  “carpet  bag”  government  was  still 
fresh.  I  had  gone  to  that  town  just  as 
I  went  to  a  Colorado  town  some  years 
before,  hoping  to  find  life,  work  and  home 
there.  The  •Southern  people  have  a  Dec¬ 
oration  Day  of  their  own.  It  is  earlier 
than  ours,  for  the  favorite  flowers  of  the 
South  bloom  earlier,  and  the  people  feel 
that  they  would  rather  not  share  their 
grief  with  the  North.  It  was  a  sad  day 
for  these  people — how  sad  I  could  not 
realize  as  I  stood  on  the  street  corner 
watching  the  company  of  old  Confederate 
soldiers  grouped  before  the  court  house. 

I  could  not  complain.  Financially  I  was 
barely  making  a  living,  but  I  was  the 
idolized  pitcher  on  the  baseball  club,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  local  paper,  substitute  singer 
in  the  Methodist  church  choir,  and  I  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  “the  only  girl.” 
What  more  could  a  young  man  ask  for 
in  that  easy-going  land  where  living  is 
cheap?  In  those  days  the  impecunious 
young  man  who  thought  he  had  brains 
looked  to  politics  as  a  means  of  getting 
on  in  the  world.  I  know  that  when  I 
finished  college  I  went  to  a  wise  old  poli¬ 


tician,  and  asked  his  advice  about  a  life 
job. 

“Go  up  into  one  of  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties  of  Michigan,”  he  said,  “and  hang  on. 
W  ork  at  any  job  you  can  get,  and  make 
yourself  popular.  Pick  up  four  or  five 
young  fellows  that  you  can  trust,  have 
them  living  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  also  pick  up  delegates  to  the 
county  convention,  and  first  you  know 
you  will  control  it.  Then  you  will  have 
the  officers  and  the  county  business  right 
in  your  hands.  That  country  will  grow, 
and  you’ll  grow  right  up  with  it!” 

I  have  always  thought  this  might  have 
been  quite  a  scheme.  Some  of  you  folks 
who  live  in  Northern  Michigan  do  not 
perhaps  realize  how  this  small  edition  of 
Tammany  Hall  might  have  been  fastened 
upon  you.  But  those  were  the  days  be¬ 
fore  the  bacteria  of  “politics”  had  been 
fully  cleaned  out  of  my  system  by  a 
glorious  beating  which  I  received  when 
I  ran  for  an  office. 

I  had  been  thinking  in  that  little  South¬ 
ern  town  that  as  a  leader  of  the  young 
people  I  had  a  political  asset  which  in 
the  North  might  surely  have  landed  me 
in  the  Legislature  at,  least.  One  night  a 
colored  man  of  more  than  usual  intelli¬ 
gence  came  to  see  me  and  asked  me  if  1 
would  be  willing  to  run  for  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  on  the  Republican  ticket,  which 
meant,  of  course,  a  backing  of  negroes 
with  a  scattering  of  white  officeholders. 
Now  1  will  be  human  and  admit  that  in 
the  curious  egotism  of  youth  I  had  pic¬ 
tured  scenes  where  the  great  political  boss 
came  to  entreat  me  to  rush  to  the  rescue 
and  save  the  grand  old  party  of  freedom. 
Perhaps  such  dreams  come  to  every  young 
man  before  life  rubs  him  in  the 'mud  of 
failure,  and  convinces  him  that  only  by  a 
miracle  does  the  office  really  hunt,  the 
man  !  As  pictured  in  dreams  the  scene  is 
very  impressive,  but  as  it  came  to  me  in 
reality  it  had  the  flavor  of  onion  rather 
than  of  fine  Avine.  The  “leader”  who  was 
qualified  to  make  the  offer  \\ras  a  light 
brown  man,  apparently  a  farmer,  lie 
looked  to  me  like  a  man  with  the  instincts 
of  the  jungle,  tamed  and  softened  by  what 
one  might  call  the  “best  blood  of  the 
South.”  lie  had  no  collar,  his  shirt  was 
open  in  front,  there  were  dark  tobacco 
stains  at  the  corners  of  liis  mouth.  Up  lo 
his  nose  his  face  was  that  of  a  common 
negro — above  that  it  was  the  forehead 
and  head  of  a  gentleman,  with  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  mane  of  hair,  without  a  kink  or  crisp 
in  it.  I  shall  not  forget  how  he  sat  in  the 
dim  lamplight,  and  glanced  cautiously 
about  him  as  he  told  me  the  situation. 
The  negroes  were  in  great  majority  in 
that  county.  The  only  AAray  to  get  their 
vote  out  Avas  to  hold  “night  meetings,”  at 
which  ballots  would  be  distributed.  As  I 
was  popular  Avith  the  young  people,  they 
thought  I  might  get  a  better  count 
than  any  of  the  old  war  horses  who 
held  most  of  the  Federal  offices.  1 
might  be  counted  out.  but  if  I  made  a 
good  showing  I  would  stand  the  best 
chance  of  being  appointed  to  hand  out  the 
Federal  patronage  in  that  district — that 
was  really  what  the  few  scheming  “lead¬ 
ers”  were  after ! 

It  was  a  great  scheme,  quite  typical 
of  the  sort  of  “politics”  then  being  played 
at  the  South.  At  that  time  the  ignorant 
colored  people  Avere  the  most  loyal  par¬ 
tisans  this  country  ever  knew — not  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Democrats  of  New  York  City 
and  the  Republicans  of  NeAV  York  farms. 
\\  hen  Satan  came  in  the  shape  of  this 
brown  man.  tempting  me  to  trade  on  the 
fine  friendship  and  joy  of  youth,  I  confess 
that  1  was  nearly  ready  to  listen  to  him. 
'What  I  did  was  to  go  to  a  man  who 
seemed  to  me  the  best  type  of  citizen  in 
that  toAvn.  I  asked  his  advice,  and  he 
gave  it  frankly. 

“If  you  want  to  commit  social  suicide 
and  perhaps  lose  your  life,  do  it.  The  mo¬ 
ment  it  is  known  that  you  are  to  lead  the 
‘radicals’  you  will  be  ostracized 'com¬ 
pletely.  The  girls  will  not,  speak  to  you. 
The  men  will  regard  you  as  a  Judas  Avho 
lias  sold  their  confidence  and  friendship. 
You  never  can  be  elected,  and  even  if  you 
were  you  Avould  not  be  even  a  figurehead 
in  the  Legislature.  You  will  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  catspaw,  pulling  chestnuts 
for  the  meanest  type  of  men  that  ever 
were  permitted  to  walk  on  earth.  Up 
North,  where  you  came  from,  you  have  a 
strong  opposition  party,  and  things  are 
different.  Down  here  there  can  be  only 
one  party — that’s  a  white  man’s  party. 
Everyone  who  trains  with  any  other  par¬ 
ty  will  be  regarded  as  a  ‘nigger,’  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  color  of  his  skin  may  be. 
lrou  can’t  trade  on  social  popularity  here 
as  you  can  in  the  North.” 

I  took  his  advice!  He  was  right,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  did  not  fully  understand  the 
North.  Years  after  I  ran  for  Congress 
on  the  Prohibition  ticket  in  a  Northern 
district.  I  do  not  like  to  recall  the  fig¬ 
ures,  but  after  quite  an  active  campaign 
I  received  less  than  500  votes  out  of  a 
total  of  some  19,000! 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  Avas  thinking  of  all  this  on  that 
Southern  Decoration  Day  as  I  stood 
Avatching  those  old  Confedex-ate  soldiers 
by  the  courthouse.  I  was  thinking  of  the 
difference  in  their  attitude  fi-om  that  of 
the  blue-coated  Grand  Army  men  in  the 
home  toAvn  in  New  England.  In  the 
North  the  old  soldiers  walked  like  vie* 
(Continued  on  Page  787) 


A'  KITCHEN 
E  1  T  •  ® 


A  TALE  OF  OLD  ENGLAND 


Avould 
of 


king 


The  housewife  of  today 
spurn  the  kitchen  of  a 
other  days ! 

Kings  Avere  decidedly  in  the 
minority  centuries  ago,  and  only 
they  and  a  feAv  of  the  lords  and 
dukes  of  old  England  were  able 
to  maintain  kitchens. 

If  the  houseAvife  could  turn 
back  the  pages  of  history,  she 
would  see  some  astounding  things 
— things  that  would  make  her 
thankful  that  she  is  living  in  a 
century  where  modern  science 
and  craft  have  evolved  the  neAv 
kitchen  and  the  kitchen  range. 

In  the  14tli  century  the  kitchen 
of  a  king  AA-as  in  a  building  set 
apart  from  the  castle,  and  all  the 
food  had  to  be  carried  through  a 
long  passageAvay  to  the  great 
dining  hall.  The  kitchen  Avas 
usually  one  story  in  height,  and 
in  the  center  Avas  an  opening 
from  which  the  steam  and  smell 
of  cooking  could  escape. 

There  were  two  or  more  open 
fireplaces — one  Avas  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  stews,  broths  and  for  boiling 
meat.  Joints  and  poultry  Avere 
roasted  before  the  open  fire  on 
a  spit  resting  in  tAvo  grooved 
stumps.  In  the  other  fireplace 
were  the  ovens  Avliere  the  baking 
was  done.  The  ovens  were  large 
OAals  in  shape  and  were  built  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  Avith  an 
arched  roof  over  them.  Bundles 
of  faggots  were  placed  inside, 
lighted  and  the  iron  doors  closed 
in  front.  The  burning  faggots 
heated  the  air  in  the  ovens  and 
the  brick  work  around  them.  The 
cooks  raked  the  ashes  of  the  fag¬ 
gots  out  of  the  oven  and  put  in 


little  delicacy.  Food  Avas  de¬ 
voured.  and  the  royal  hands  Avere 
used  to  pick  a  joint,  and  even 
dipped  in  the  gravy.  The  bones 
Avere  flung  on  the  floor  Avhere  the 
(logs  quarreled  over  them. 

And  this  was  the  kitchen  of  a 
king!  Our  modern  kitchen,  with 
all  its  time  saving  equipment  and 
spotlessness,  is  fit  for  a  queen — 
the  queen  of  every  household. 

The  dirty,  smoky  open  fire¬ 
places  and  the  ash-heaped  ovens 
have  given  Avay  to  the  Sterling 
Ranges.  No  longer  are  foods 
cooked  in  a  haphazard  way.  The 
Sterling — using  either  coal  or 
Avood  for  fuel — furnishes  an  even 
temperature  that  thoroughly 
cooks,  bakes  or  broils. 

It  is  sanitary,  economical,  de¬ 
pendable,  durable  and  beautiful. 
To  the  modern  houseAvife,  it  is 
indispensable,  worth  the  ransom 
of  a  king  of  the  middle  ages. 

Yres,  worth  a  king's  ransom, 
yet  so  easily  purchased  that 
every  woman  can  now  have  one 
in  her  kitchen  and  let  it  practi¬ 
cally  pay  for  itself  by  the  saving 
it  effects  in  fuel,  food  and  time. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  step  into 
the  Sterling  Dealer’s  store  today, 
he  Avill  shoAV  you  just  the  style 
Sterling  that  best  meets  your 
needs  and  also  arrange  conven¬ 
ient  terms  of  payment  if  you  de¬ 
sire.  Buy  your  Sterling  and  you 
will  be  more  glad  than  ever  that 
you  are  a  queen  of  today. 

Copyrighted,  1923,  by  Sill  Stove 
Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  makers 
of  Sterling  Ranges  and  Sterling 
Warm  Air  Furnaces. 


Write  the  Sill  Stove  Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
Free  Booklet  “ Hozv  to  Keep  Young  with  your  Sterling.” 

Sterling 

The  Range  that  bakes  a  barrel  of  flour  with  one  hod  of  coal 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  West  30th  St.,  New  YorJ* 
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Health  Notes 


Things  to  Eat 


Herb  Remedies  for  Bright's  Disease 

On  page  547  I  find  among  health  notes 
an  article  on  Bright’s  disease  signed  W. 
Iv.  The  formula  given  for  remedy  con¬ 
sists  of  various  herbs.  I  have  inquired 
at  six  different  drugstores  which  I 
thought  would  carry  these  old-fashioned 
remedies,  but  cannot  buy  them. 

New  York.  mrs.  h.  f.  a. 

I  am  afraid  that  you  will  have  trouble 
ing  getting  these  herbs,  as  only  the  popu¬ 
lar  names  are  given,  and  popular  names 
vary  so  much  in  different  localities  that 
they  are  nearly  useless  in  identifying  a 
plant.  If  your  druggist  cannot  get  them 
through  the  regular  wholesale  drug 
houses,  it  is  because  they  are  not  ordi¬ 
narily  used  in  medicine  and  there  is  no 
call  for  them.  Should  you  be  able  to  get 
“tumbleweed.”  for  instance,  you  would 
have  no  assurance  that  you  had  the  tum¬ 
bleweed  of  the  originator  of  the  formula, 
for  there  are  many  “tumbleweeds,”  or 
plants  that  shed  their  seeds  upon  being 
tumbled  along  over  the  ground  by  the 
wind.  However,  you  need  not  feel  that 
you  are  losing  anything  by  not  being  able 
to  find  these  herbs;  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  thinking  that  they  could 
cure  or  materially  help  a  case  of  Bright’s 
disease,  and  if  dependence  upon  them  to 
the  neglect  of  rational  measures  was 
practiced,  the  administration  might  easily 
do  harm.  It  is  hard  to  get  rid  of  the 
feeling  that  there  must  be  healing  virtue 
in  various  combinations  of  herbs,  for  that 
feeling  has  become  ingrained  through 
generations  of  doctoring  by  amateurs  and 
professionals.  There  is  enough  mystery 
about  such  medication  to  make  it  appeal 
to  all  who  like  to  “doctor,”  and  there 
seems  to  be  complaisant  or  cowed  invalids 
who  will  drink  the  concoctions.  M.  u.  d. 


Measles,  Cats  and  Birds 

A  physician  in  attendance  on  a  case  of 
measles'  made  the  remark  that  “house 
cats  would  spread  the  disease  through  the 
neighborhood.”  Are  cats  dangerous  pets 
in  epidemics?  G.  S.  T. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Cats  not  being  subject  to  measles.  I 
know  of  but  one  way  in  which  they 
could  spread  the  infection  through  the 
neighborhood,  that  is  by  carrying  the 
poison  of  the  disease  upon  their  fur.  This 
is  such  a  wholly  unlikely  method  of 
transmission  that  it  need  not  be  taken 
seriously,  though  it  would  not  do  to  say 
that  it  is  impossible.  Measles  is  spread 
almost  entirely  by  direct  contact  with 
a  patient  suffering  from  it,  probably 
rarely  in  any  other  way.  The  contagion 
of  this  infection  is  found  in  the  secre¬ 
tions  of  the  nose  and  throat.  These  se¬ 
cretions  may  be  sprayed  into  the  air  by 
coughing  and  sneezing,  reaching  those 
who  may  be  within  a  distance  of  a  few 
feet,  and  they  may,  of  course,  soil  ob¬ 
jects  which  others  will  handle  before  the 
poison  has  lost  its  virulence.  Still,  de¬ 
spite  the  rapidity  and  certainty  with 
which  measles  spreads  among  those  who 
have  not  previously  had  it,  its  striking 
distance  is  believed  to  be  short. 

The  difficulty  in  controlling  measles, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  control  its 
spread  by  quarantine,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  both  old  and  young  are  susceptible 
to  it.  and  that  it  is  most  contagious  be¬ 
fore  it  is  recognized.  It  begins  with  the 
symptoms  of  an  ordinary  cold,  about 
three  days  before  the  eruption  appears, 
and  during  these  three  days  the  one 
about  to  “come  down”  with  it  mingles 
freely  with  others,  in  school  and  else¬ 
where,  receiving  condolences  upon  having 
such  a  cold  and  handing  out,  in  return 
for  them,  the  germs  which  are  no  re¬ 
specters  of  persons.  Only  those  who 
have  previously  had  the  disease  need 
expect  to  escape,  but  none  should  ex¬ 
po  ;e  themselves  needlessly.  While  or¬ 
dinarily  a  mild  affection,  there  is  always 
danger  of  disabling,  and  even  fatal,  com¬ 
plications.'  The  pneumonia  which  often 
follows  in  adults  is  a  particularly  fatal 
form,  and  in  children  measles  may  lay 
the  foundation  of  most  serious  disorders. 
The  younger  the  child,  the  greater  the 
danger,  consequently  the  longer  it  can 
be  avoided  the  better. 

As  to  cats  being  a  source  of  danger  in 
other  epidemics,  there  seems  to  be  little 
evidence  of  it.  There  is  a  popular  belief 
that  they  are  subject  to  diphtheria  and 
may  convey  diphtheria  to  human  beings 
with  whom  they  associate.  Cats  certainly 
are  subject  to  a  disease  which  closely 
resembles  diphtheria  in  humans,  but  the 
evidence  that  the  two  diseases  are  identi¬ 
cal  and  may  be  transferred  from  the  fam¬ 
ily  pets  to  the  family  is  very  slight.  The 
studies  that  have  been  made  to  determine 
the  possibility  of  this  are  far  from  con¬ 
clusive,  and  there  is  yet  no  known 
ground  for  any  panic  over  the  supposed 
danger.  As  in  measles,  diphtheria  is 
conveyed  by  contact  with  the  secretions 
of  the  nose,  mouth  and  throat,  and  it  is 
these  which  must  be  guarded  against. 


There  is  one  disorder,  however,  which 
cats  may  convey  to  their  owners,  that  is 
a  form  of  ringworm,  but,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  cases  of  ring¬ 
worm  is  small,  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  cats  daily  fondled,  the  danger 
of  this  does  not  seem  to  be  great. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that  we  may 
give  the  domestic  cat  a  pretty  clean  biil 
of  health.  When  we  consider  that  hydro¬ 
phobia  may  be  contracted  from  the  dog, 
glanders  from  the  horse,  tuberculosis 
from  cows,  tapeworms  and  other  para¬ 
sites  from  the  meat  of  fowls,  cattle  and 
hogs,  and  other  and  very  serious  diseases 
from  such  vermin  as  rats,  fleas,  lice  and 
mosquitoes,  we  shall  have  to  admit  that 
the  lower  animals  play  a  part  in  the 
spread  of  disease  among  humans,  but  we 
shall  hardly  feel  able  to  dispense  with 
our  domestic  animals  because  of  the 
comparatively  infrequent  eases  of  infec¬ 
tion  for  which  they  are  responsible.  In 
the  main,  disease  is  spread  from  man  to 
man,  not  from  the  lower  animals  to  man. 

While  not  free  from  faults,  the  cat 
is  one  of  our  useful  domestic  animals. 
The  part  it  plays  in  keeping  down  the 
number  of  mice  and  rats  fully  counter¬ 
balances  any  harm  it  does  in  destroying 
birds,  probably  far  more  than  counter¬ 
balances  it,  for  birds,  despite  the  senti¬ 
ment  which  their  beauty  and  song  have 
won  for  them,  number  among  their  species 
some  of  our  most  destructive  pests.  Both 


birds  and  cats  have  their  place  in  nature, 
and  the  lovers  of  one  who  would  destroy 
the  other  are  as  simple  in  their  reason¬ 
ing  as  the  Chinaman  who  is  said  to  have 
burned  his  house  in  order  that  he  might 
enjoy  roast  pig.  M.  B.  D. 


Cancer  Cures 

Some  years  ago  I  read  of  a  remedy  for 
cancer.  I  believe  I  read  it  in  the  New 
York  Witness.  It  was  composed  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid  and  glycerine,  and  was  highly 
recommended,  but  I  do  not  know  now  the 
proper  amount  of  each,  and  if  the  mixture 
was  intended  to  be  taken  internally  or  to 
be  applied  locally.  I  thought  perhaps 
some  of  the  large  family  of  R.  N.-Y.  read¬ 
ers  might  know  something  of  this,  and 
be  able.  to  give  information  regarding  its 
composition  and  the  method  of  applica¬ 
tion.^  a.  w.  c. 

Washington,  la. 

It  may  be  that  some  reader  can  supply 
the  formula  for  this  remedy,  but  I  trust 
that  no  sufferer  from  cancer  will  be  mis¬ 
led  into  trying  it  at  the  expense  of  more 
rational  treatment.  You  may  be  quite 
sure  of  this,  for  it  is  the  statement  of 
those  best  qualified  to  speak,  that  there 
js  no  medicine  that  can  be  given,  either 
internally  or  administered  externally, 
that  will  cure  cancer.  If  there  is  any 
exception  to  be  made  to  this  statement, 
it  is  in  favor  of  radium,  though  this 
would  hardly  be  called  medicine.  The  use 
of  radium  has  proved  curative  in  many 
cases  and  holds  out  hope  for  others,  but 
it  has  not  been  uniformly  successful,  by 
any  means,  and  is  still  rated  as  uncertain 
in  its  effects. 

The  best  medical  scientists  living  are 
working  “night  and  day”  on  the  cancer 
problem,  but  they  are  yet  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  cause  is  unknown  and 
that  no  cure  has  been  found,  other  than 
early  removal.  Cancer  is  at  first  a  local 
disease  and.  if  it  is  entirely  removed  be¬ 
fore  it  has  had  an  opportunity  to  send  its 
poison  through  blood  and  lymph  streams 
to  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  chances  are 
very  good  indeed  that  it  will  not  recur. 
If  neglected  until  this  has  happened,  how¬ 
ever.  recovery  is  always  a  matter  of  grave 
doubt. 

It  is  the  necessity  for  this  early  re¬ 
moval  that  makes  temporizing  with  “can¬ 
cer  cures”  so  deplorable.  If  you  have 
any  reason  to  suspect  cancer,  do  not  lose 
a  moment  before  obtaining  the  best  medi¬ 
cal  and  surgical  advice  available  to  you. 

m.  n.  n. 


Early  Spring  Vegetables 

A  fat  robin  redbreast  is  singing  out¬ 
side  my  window.  The  fresh  green  leaves 
of  the  dandelions  show  along  the  edges 
of  the  grass.  Spring  has  come !  We  are 
glad,  because  it  is  so  welcome  after  a 
long  Winter,  but  we  are  glad,  too,  be¬ 
cause  it  brings  us  new  delicious  things  to 
eat.  Tattle  stalks  of  asparagus  are  peep¬ 
ing  up  in  the  garden,  dandelions,  dock 
and  sorrel  invite  us  to  bring  our  baskets 
to  the  fields  to  cut  a  mess  of  greens  for 
dinner.  The  spinach  sown  and  covered 
so  well  last  Fall  is  almost  ready  to  add 
variety  to  many  meals. 

If  we  use  these  fresh  Spring  vegetables 
with  a  lavish  hand  we  will  give  our  sys¬ 
tems  a  pleasant  tonic  that  they  need 
after  a  Winter  of  much  meat  and  other 
heavy  foods.  These  Spring  -vegetables 
clear  the  skin,  brighten  the  eyes  and  do 
away  with  that  tired  feeling  popularly 
known  as  “Spring  fever.”  It  will  pay  to 
eat  plenty  of  them  now.  and  can  and  dry 
all  vou  can  for  next  Winter’s  use. 

The  following  recipes  offer  suggestions 
for  iserving  these  vegetables.  Season 
them  well  and  serve  them  attractively, 
and  your  family  will  enjoy  them  without 
tiring  of  them. 

Asparagus  with  Cheese. — -Tie  aspara¬ 
gus  stalks  together  in  bundles  of  six,  cut 
off  to  an  even  length,  and  cook  rapidly  in 
boiling,  salted  water,  for  10  minutes. 


Then  put  layers  in  a  buttered  baking 
dish  with  a  rich  white  sauce  and  grated 
cheese  between.  Lightly  brown  one  table¬ 
spoon  chopped  onion  in  two  tablespoons 
hot  butter,  pour  over  the  top,  sprinkle 
with  grated  cheese  and  brown  in  a  hot 
oven. 

Asparagus  Jelly  Salad — Allow  the 
coarse  ends  left  from  the  above  recipe  to 
stand  in  the  water  in  which  the  aspara¬ 
gus  was  cooked.  Next  day  strain  the 
water  and  heat  to  boiling.  To  each  1)4 
pint  add  two  teaspoons  granulated  gela” 
tine  previously  soaked  in  one-half  cup 
cold  water.  Add  bits  of  asparagus  tips, 
and  pour  into  individual  molds  to  harden. 
Arrange  each  form  on  lettuce  leaves.  Gar¬ 
nish  with  a  tablespoon  of  chopped  parsley 
and  slices  of  onion.  Serve  with  mayon¬ 
naise,  to  which  has  been  added  chopped 
pimento  peppers. 

Spinach  Salad— Prepare  and  cook  spin¬ 
ach,  seasoning  well  with  salt,  pepper  and 
butter,  or  use  left-over  spinach.  Pack 
into  molds  that  have  been  chilled  with 
cold  water.  Set  away  to  chill.  'When 
ready  to  serve,  turn  on  lettuce  leaves  and 
garnish  with  hardboiled  eggs  and  mayon¬ 
naise  or  boiled  dressing. 

Spinach  ar.d  Chicken  Pudding. — To  one 
cup  of  chopped  cooked  spinach,  add  two 
cups  of  chopped  cooked  chicken  and  one 
well-beaten  egg.  Make  a  sauce  of  one- 
fourth  cup  of  milk,  one  teaspoon  flour,  one 
tablespoon  butter,  one-half  teaspoon  salt 
and  a  little  pepper ;  cook  until  smooth. 
Add  sauce  to  the  chicken  mixture;  mix 
well  ;  pour  into  buttered  pudding  dish 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  one-lialf  hour. 
Serve  with  tomato  sauce. 

Gravy  Dandelions.  —  Cook  one-fourth 
peck  young  dandelion  greens  until  tender. 
Chop  fine ;  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Melt  two  tablespoons  drippings,  add  two 
tablespoons  flour  and  stir  thoroughly ; 
add  two  cups  of  soup  stock  and  stir  until 
the  mixture  thickens.  Add  the  chopped 
dandelions  and  serve  at  once,  garnished 
with  hard-boiled  eggs.  Spinach,  dock  or 
fresh  cabbage  may  be  cooked  and  served 
in  the  same  way. 

Dandelion  Salad  with  Bacon. — Thor¬ 
oughly  wash  one  quart  of  tender  young 
dandelion  greens.  Dress  with  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  hot  bacon  fat  and  one  part 
vinegar,  a  little  scraped  onion,  salt  and 
pepper.  Garnish  with  tiny  cubes  of 
cooked  bacon  and  serve  at  once. 

Dandelion  Soup. — Make  a  white  sauce 
with  one  tablespoon  butter,  one  table¬ 
spoon  flour,  one  cup  of  milk,  salt  and  pep¬ 


per  .and  the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg. 
Add  to  the  white  sauce  one  cup  of  dan¬ 
delion  pulp.  Just  before  serving  add  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  pressed  through  a  sieve. 
A  similar  soup  with  spinach  is  delicious, 
and  a  welcome  addition  to  meatless 
means. 

Sorrel  Soup. — Take  two  large  hand¬ 
fuls  of  sorrel  leaves,  wash  them  and  pull 
them  into  shreds.  Have  ready  three  pints 
of  clear  lamb  broth,  which  has  been  well 
strained.  Drop  the  sorrel  into  the  broth 
and  simmer  one-half  hour.  Season  to 
taste  and  serve  with  croutons. 

Sour  dock  may  be  cooked  and  served 
according  to  rules  for  spinach.  It  is 
particularly  good  served  as  “gravy  dock,” 
and  makes  a  good  accompaniment  to  salt 
beef  or  pork.  In  some  sections  poke 
shoots  form  a  common  green  in  early 
Spring.  They  are  sometimes  sold  in  the 
markets  in  bundles,  and  may  be  cooked 
and  served  like  asparagus.  Lambs’  quar¬ 
ters  is  another  common  garden  weed  that 
makes  delicious  eating  in  the  Spring.  It 
is  prepared  like  spinach,  and  is  the  most 
delicate  of  the  so-called  greens. 

MRS.  F.  WM.  STILLMAN. 


Advertise  the  Vegetarian  Diet 

Some  weeks  ago  wre  tried  to  give  a  little 
advice  to  the  nut-growers  and  vegetarians. 
In  talking  with  some  of  these  people,  we 
find  that  they  are  disappointed  because 
their  ideas  do  not  travel  faster  into  the 
thought  of  the  people.  They  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  the  average  man  and  woman 
should  still  prefer  a  thick  slice  of  beef¬ 
steak  or  a  big  round  of  juicy  ham  to  a 
diet  of  salad,  bread  and  nuts.  Our  vege¬ 
tarian  friends  know'  that  the  nuts  and 
the  salad  will  make  a  far  better  diet  than 
the  meat,  but  what  is  the  use  of  knowing 
a  thing  if  you  cannot  make  others  under¬ 
stand  it  and  believe  it?  Our  suggestion 
was  to  make  a  practical  example  of  the 
value  of  nuts  as  a  diet.  Go  up  to  the 
island  of  Newfoundland  or  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  and  pick  up  one  of  the  tough 
human  giants  who  go  out.  after  codfish  or 
seals.  Some  of  these  men  are  gigantic 
in  size  and  tremendous  in  endurance. 
They  are  so  storm-bitten  and  frosted  that 
they  have  practically  no  sense  of  pain. 
Their  hands  and  feet  are  larger  than 
hams,  and,  take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  are  any  tougher  specimens  of 
humanity  anywhere.  Now,  in  order  to 
show  the  practical  value  of  nuts  as  a  diet, 
we  suggest  that  our  vegetarian  friends 
go  and  get  one  of  these  giants,  bring  him 
down  to  the  latitude  of  New  York,  feed 
him  on  fruit,  nuts  and  greens,  and  put 
him  into  the  ring  against  Jack  Dempsey, 
the  present  champion.  Our  opinion  is 
that  one  of  these  fishermen  could  be 
trained  so  that  he  would  pick  the  cham¬ 
pion  up  and  toss  him  from  the  ring  into 
obscurity.  Then  make  it  known  that 
this  giant  obtained  his  strength  from 
eating  nuts  and  vegetables.  That  would 
be  enough,  and  within  six  months  meat 
men  would  be  bewailing  their  fortune, 
with  little  demand  for  their  meat.  No 
one  seems  to  take  this  suggestion  seri¬ 
ously.  however,  but  it  is  about  the  only 
way  in  which  the  true  value  of  a  vege¬ 
tarian  diet  can  be  demonstrated. 

Rut  now  comes  a  woman  named  Alma 
Cummings,  who  promises  to  do  much  for 
the  vegetarians.  The  record  shows  that  she 
started  dancing  at  57  minutes  past  six. 
and  kept  up  her  dancing  continuously  for 
27  hours.  She  used  almost  every  dance 
that  is  known  to  the  public — the  fox  trot, 
the  waltz,  the  polka  and  various  others. 
She  wore  out  six  men  who  attempted  to 
dance  with  her.  and  she  ended  up  her  per¬ 
formance  of  27  hours  while  the  band 
played  the  “Star-Spangled  Banner.”  This 
young  woman  is  32  years  old,  and  is  a 
native  of  Texas.  She  attributes  her  suc¬ 
cessful  endurance  to  her  vegetarian  diet, 
as  she  lives  very  largely  on  nuts,  fruit  and 
milk.  The  best  record  that  the  various 
men  made  who  tried  to  dance  with  her 
was  seven  hours,  but  it  is  related  that  the 
man  who  endured  for  that  time  is  not  a 
vegetarian.  Now  here,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
an  opportunity  for  our  nut  friends  to  tell 
the  world  about  Miss  Cummings,  and 
prove  from  her  record  what  the  vegetarian 
diet  can  do  for  humanity.  The  average 
person  will  listen  to  the  argument,  no 
doubt,  agree  that  it  is  a  good  record,  and 
then  see  if  he  can  raise  money  enough  to 
buy  a  piece  of  roast  beef,  for  the  habit 
of  meat-eating  seems  to  be  so  firmly  im¬ 
planted  in  the  human  mind  that  nothing 
but  disease  or  a  shock  from  some  reliable 
physician  will  drive  one  away  from  it. 


One  Egg  Cake  With  Sour  Cream  Filling 

A  sour  cream  filling  that  never  fails  to 
please  calls  for  sour  cream  one  cup 
(thick),  brown  sugar  one  cup,  nut  meats 
one  cup.  Cook  until  thick.  Try  this 
“one-egg”  cake  with  the  filling :  One  egg, 
one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  one 
tablespoon  melted  butter,  three  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  1)4  cups  flour,  salt.  Beat 
egg,  add  sugar  and  butter,  then  milk,  salt, 
flour  and  baking  powder.  Bake  in  two 
layers.  mrs.  l.  s.  b. 


Young  Dobbs  :  “I  want  to  try  on  that 
suit  in  the  window.”  Assistant :  “Sorry, 
sir,  but  you’ll  have  to  use  the  dressing- 
room.” — London  Mail. 


Fun  With  the  Pony 
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«  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


At  our  annual  school  meeting  the  question  came  up 
of  fencing  the  school  grounds  from  the  highway,  as  autos 
’come  there  and  park  for  the  evening,  and  on  some  school 
.grounds  camp  for  the  night.  Some  claimed  that  people 
passing  through  the  country  had  a  right  to  district 
school  grounds  for  that  purpose.  W.  A.  w. 

New  York. 

THE  school  board  has  control  of  the  district 
school  grounds,  and  can  prohibit  camping  or 
use  by  outsiders  if  it  cares  to  do  so.  There  is  a  mis¬ 
taken  idea  that  selioolliouses  and  grounds  belong  to 
the  public,  without  local  control.  In  some  places 
tramps  claim  the  right  to  sleep  in  the  school  houses 
without  permission.  In  some  districts  no  objection 
is  made  to  camping  near  the  school,  with  the  result 
that  the  place  becomes  a  resort  or  haunt  for  strange 
cars.  We  think  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  usually  safer 
and  better  to  keep  strangers  and  strange  cars  out. 
It  is  a  matter  of  judgment  for  the  district  to  decide, 
but  the  foundation  fact  is  that  the  school  grounds 
are  fully  under  control  of  the  district,  and  the 
school  officers  have  the  power  to  prevent  camping. 

* 

THOSE  Connecticut  farmers  are  surely  persistent 
in  fighting  daylight  saving.  After  repeated 
efforts  they  have  finally  put  through  both  houses  of 
the  Legislature  a  bill  carrying  the  following: 

No  persons,  firm  or  corporation,  organization  or  asso¬ 
ciation  shall  wilfully  display  in  or  on  any  public  build¬ 
ing  or  on  any  street,  avenue  or  public  highway,  any 
time  measuring  instrument  or  device  which  is  calculated 
or  intended  to  furnish  time  to  the  general  public,  set, 
Dm  or  indicating  intentionally  any  other  time  than  the 
Standard  time  as  defined  by  Chapter  37  of  the  Public 
Acts  of  1021.  Any  person,  or  any  officer  of  any  corpora¬ 
tion  or  organization  or  association  violating  any  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  .$100. 

That  means  a  fine  of  .$100  for  showing  daylight  sav¬ 
ing  time.  Strong  efforts  .were  made  by  the  daylight 
savers  to  modify  this  strenuous  law,  but  every  prop¬ 
osition  was  voted  down.  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Hampshire  also  have  laws  compelling  the  use  of 
standard  time.  It  ought  to  be  thoroughly  evident  by 
this  time  that  farmers  are  utterly  opposed  to  day¬ 
light  saving.  Some  of  its  advocates  say  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  “dropping  their  opposition”  to  the  plan. 
These  men  are  either  attempting  deliberate  decep¬ 
tion  or  they  are  blind  and  mentally  incapable  of 
understanding  public  sentiment. 

* 

E  hear  of  a  very  close  or  “near”  man  who 
was  induced  to  give  50  cents  to  the  church. 
They  could  not  get.  it  out  of  him  any  other  way. 
The  ladies  of  flic  church  gave  a  “rummage  sale,” 
and  this  man’s  wife  hunted  some  of  her  husband’s 
discarded  clothes,  brushed  them  up  a  little  and  put 
them  in  the  sale.  The  man  thought  he  saw  a  good 
bargain  and  paid  50  cents  for  an  old  vest  which 
he  had  given  up  to  the  rag  bag  the  year  before! 
There  is  no  patent  on  this  method.  The  psychology 
of  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  We  all  know  people  who 
will  invest  their  money  in  things  which  they  would 
not  look  at  when  dressed  in  everyday  clothes.  When 
the  same  thing  is  brushed  up  by  some  eloquent 
tongue  or  pen  they  just  throw  their  money  at  it 
for  fear  they  cannot  get  it  soon  enough. 

* 

FRUIT  growers  report  some  curious  behavior  of 
apple  trees  this  year.  In  some  cases  varieties 
like  Baldwin,  Greening  or  Spy,  which  gave  a  good 
crop  last  year,  are  again  filled  with  bloom  this  sea¬ 
son.  These  varieties  are  known  as  biennial  bearers. 
Under  usual  conditions  they  will  give  a  heavy  crop 
one  year  and  then  take  a  full  rest  the  next  season. 
McIntosh  usually  bears  every  year,  but  the  “off” 
year  is  usually  a  light  crop.  Many  trees  of  McIn¬ 
tosh  which  gave  their  full  yield  last  year  start  this 
season  with  another  full  bloom.  In  our  own  orchard 
we  have  many  cases  of  this  sort,  including  several 
trees  of  Gravenstein.  We  never  knew  this  variety 


to  act  in  this  way  before.  Most  growers  are  inclined 
to  attribute  this  phenomenon  to  a  wet  season.  They 
think  that  an  abundance  of  moisture  during  the  late 
Summer  and  early  Fall  stimulated  the  trees  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  fruit  buds  than  usual.  This  heavy  bloom 
in  the  “off”  year  is  not  likely  to  follow  a  very  dry 
season.  In  our  own  case  we  notice  this  heavy  bloom 
on  trees  that  were  heavily  fertilized  with  chicken 
manure  late  last  season.  It  is  not  thought  good 
practice  to  use  manure  in  an  orchard  after  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Summer.  Tn  our  own  case  this  late  manuring 
in  connection  with  a  rather  damp  Fall  seems  to 
have  induced  this  heavy  bloom.  We  should  like  to 
know  what  effect  the  late  season  irrigation  of  or¬ 
chards  has  had  on  this  annual  bearing  of  varieties 
which  naturally  give  an  “off”  year.  It  would  be 
an  advantage  to  change  this  overloading  of  one  sea¬ 
son  into  a  reasonable  crop  each  season. 

* 

IIE  McIntosh  apple  at  its  best  will  take  good 
rank  in  any  contest  to  determine  the  finest 
fruit  grown  in  any  part  of  the  world.  On  any  “scale 
of  points”  which  include  color,  beauty,  perfume  and 
flavor  it  Avill  go  well  up  in  G.  Yet  sometimes  or 
often  it  is  thrown  upon  the  market  at  a  time  when 
it  must  compete  with  culls  and  windfalls  and  taste¬ 
less  apples  of  low  quality.  For  McIntosh  is  a  late 
Summer  or  early  Fall  apple.  It  ripens  at  a  time 
when  the  market  is  flooded  with  green  Wealthy  and 
low-grade  fruit.  When  wo  see  baskets  of  beautiful 
McIntosh  competing  in  the  common  market  with 
Wolf  River,  Twenty  Ounce  and  poor  windfalls  it 
makes  us  think  of  some  delicate  and  shapely  Jersey 
cow  turned  out  to  rough  it  with  a  herd  of  tough  old 
scrubs.  McIntosh  is  not  an  apple  to  strip  from  the 
tree  and  throw  into  the  market  whirlpool.  It  should 
be  hold  in  storage  and  put  on  the  market  like  a  gen¬ 
tleman  after  the  frost  lias  ended  the  sale  of  unpro¬ 
tected  common  stock. 

MONG  the  points  which  we  intend  to  bring  into 
the  discussion  of  the  school  question  is  this : 
“fs  there  anything  about,  the  modern  high  school 
that  u:ill  influence  country  boys  and  girls  to  remain 
on  the  farm?” 

Part  of  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one  is  the  establishing  of  rural  high  schools, 
with  transportation  to  them.  We  ask  in  all  serious¬ 
ness  if  the  course  of  study  worked  out  at  the  ordi¬ 
nary  school  would  be  likely  to  induce  your  boy  or 
mine  to  become  a  farmer  or  stay  at  home?  Of  course 
we  realize  what  name  will  be  applied  to  us  for  sug¬ 
gesting  such  a  question,  but — what’s  the  answer? 

FROM  all  the  reliable  reports  we  can  obtain  the 
farmers  of  Europe  are  in  comparatively  better 
condition  than  any  other  class  of  workers.  Many 
big  estates  have  been  broken  up,  and  it  never  was 
easier  to  obtain  land  in  Central  Europe.  Millions 
of  dollars  earned  by  foreigners  in  this  country  have 
been  sent  to  Europe  for  land  investment.  Tn  many 
eases  the  depreciated  currency  of  European  coun¬ 
tries  lias  enabled  farmers  to  pay  mortgages  and 
debts  which  were  contracted  before  the  war.  Prices 
for  food  have  ranged  higher,  and  there  is  good  de¬ 
mand.  Tn  many  parts  of  Europe  improved  machin¬ 
ery  has  been  introduced.  Some  years  ago  in  the 
corn-growing  countries  along  the  Danube  River  the 
grain  was  scattered  broadcast  and  land  cultivated 
with  hues.  Labor  was  so  abundant  and  cheap  that 
the  introduction  of  machinery  would  have  meant 
idleness  and  suffering.  The  Great  War  attended  to 
this  surplus  labor  supply,  and  now  American 
machinery  is  coining  in.  With  its  introduction  the 
grain  crop  of  Europe  will  be  greatly  increased. 
Europe  has  millions  of  acres  of  unoccupied  grain 
lands  (perhaps  more  than  we  have  in  this  country), 
and  as  cultivation  is  improved  less  and  less  of  our 
surplus  will  be  required.  The  Great  War  has  taught 
Europe  the  fundamental  lesson  of  economics — that 
the  farmer  is  the  foundation  of  civilized  society.  In 
this  country  our  statesmen  cannot  seem  to  grasp  that 
simple  proposition. 

* 

IIE  other  day  we  saw  a  man  put  four  large 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  into  his  cup  of  coffee.  No 
effort  was  made  to  stir  up  the  mess.  There  must 
have  been  a  good-sized  part  of  an  ounce  of  sugar 
left  in  the  cup.  We  also  saw  a  hired  girl  or  “maid” 
add  sugar  to  a  dish  cooking  on  the  stove.  She  took 
a  handful  of  sugar,  dropped  a  little  into  the  dish, 
and  threw  the  balance  of  the  handful  into  the  coal 
hod.  We  are  told  that  such  practices  are  quite 
common  in  city  restaurants  and  households,  and 
they  will  account  in  large  part  for  the  great  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  sugar.  They  will  also  inter¬ 
fere  with  any  real  effort  to  reduce  sugar  prices  by 


curtailing  the  demand.  Many  conscientious  and  ear¬ 
nest  people  will  use  less  sugar  and  thus  try  to  con¬ 
trol  the  market,  but  tlie  sweet  fiends  and  the  lazy 
sweeteners  will  make  little  effort  to  save.  Self- 
denial  and  energy  are  both  needed  in  order  to  make 
any  food  reform  successful,  and  there  is  always  a 
large  element  in  society  too  selfish  and  lazy  to  help 
in  any  movement  which  requires  co-operative  incon¬ 
venience.  Most  of  us  eat  too  much  sugar,  anyway. 
Tt  is  a  form  of  intemperance.  We  would  all  be  bet¬ 
ter  off  with  less  sweetening,  but  how  sour  the  sug¬ 
gestion  will  make  some  of  the  sugar  fiends. 

UBAM  clover  is  practically  the  same  thing  as 
the  old-time  Sweet  clover,  except  that  it  makes 
its  growth  in  one  season,  while  the  old  Sweet  clover 
requires  two  years.  As  the  Hubam  makes  a  more 
rapid  growth  some  writers  have  advised  mixing  the 
two  kinds  together  and  seeding  with  Spring  grain. 
In  this  way  there  ought  to  be  good  pasture  after 
the  grain  is  cut.  In  theory  the  Ilubam  ought  to 
come  on  first,  with  a  quick  growth,  to  be  followed 
more  slowly  by  the  old  Sweet  clover.  Prof.  H.  D. 
Hughes  tells  us  that  this  plan  has  been  tried  out 
in  the  West.  While  some  reports  are  good,  as  a  rule 
mixing  the  seed  is  not  advised.  It  seems  better  to 
use  the  Hubam  alone,  or  the  biennial  Sweet  clover. 
The  Ilubam  makes  a  rapid  growth  after  harvest, 
and  is  good  pasture  for  slieep  and  cattle,  but  it 
quickly  grows  out  of  the  reach  of  hogs.  The  com¬ 
mon  Sweet  clover  is  almost  ideal  for  pasture.  Seeded 
with  barley  or  oats  we  may  get  a  good  crop  of 
grain  or  fodder,  and  then  turn  in  stock  to  eat  the 
clover.  This  will  leave  the  soil  in  fine  shape  for 
another  crop. 

WHEN  the  new  tariff  law  was  passed  the  charge 
was  made  that  it  would  practically  stop  im¬ 
ports  and  greatly  reduce  the  yearly  revenue.  Returns 
for  March  show  the  heaviest  imports  ever  known 
for  that  month,  with  one  exception.  Our  exports 
for  March  were  heavier  than  one  year  ago,  but  the 
balance  of  trade  has  turned  against  us.  We  are  now 
buying  in  foreign  countries  more  than  we  are  sell¬ 
ing,  and  this  will  mean  shipment  of  gold  from  this 
country.  Add  to  this  the  great  swarms  of  Americans 
who  are  touring  Europe,  each  one  probably  leaving 
several  thousand  dollars  there.  Our  imports  are 
largely  raw  material,  such  as  wool,  hides,  certain 
grades  of  cotton  and  sugar,  all  or  most  of  which 
might  he  produced  in  this  country.  Most  of  our 
manufactured  goods  find  a  market  here.  Europe  is 
rapidly  coming  back  in  food  production.  It  was 
formerly  assumed  that  the  European  people  would 
never  be  able  to  provide  their  own  food.  With 
changes  of  land  ownership,  improved  machinery  and 
the  new  use  of  great  tracts  of  formerly  waste  land 
we  think  that,  as  the  years  pass  on,  Europe  will 
become  less  and  less  dependent  on  America  for  her 
food,  and  that  this  country  will  consume  about  all 
our  farmers  can  supply. 


Brevities 

And  now  China  is  preparing  to  grow  oranges,  largely 
for  export. 

Milk  is  the  greatest  food  for  two-legged  chicks — 
human  or  feathered. 

Better  keep  the  edge  of  the  hoe  on  file.  Here  is  one 
case  where  it  pays  to  have  a  sharp  tongue. 

Pennsylvania  now  lias  a  law  granting  old  age  pen¬ 
sions  to  persons  over  70  who  have  less  than  $3,000 
worth  of  property  ! 

Pennsylvania  has  found  a  combination  of  silage, 
dry  cornstalks  and  cottouseed  meal  the  best  ration  for 
steer  feeding. 

Reports  from  Vineland,  N.  J.,  are  that  a  local  aviator 
who  flies  low  has  so  scared  the  hens  on  commercial 
plants  that  egg  production  lias  fallen  off.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  these  “scarey”  birds  are  Leghorns. 

Two  Italians  in  this  city  were  recently  fined  $100 
each  for  altering  the  names  on  milk  cans.'  These  tin¬ 
smiths  were  caught  with  124  cans  thus  altered — cer¬ 
tainly  an  easy  way  of  raising  the  “tin.” 

The  Indiana  Legislature  has  made  the  bloom  of  the 
tulip  tree  the  legal  State  flower,  replacing  the  carna¬ 
tion.  Hoosiers  can  wear  their  State  flower  for  only  a 
few  days  or  weeks  each  year. 

Quite  a  number  of  readers  tell  us  that  the  neighbors 
say  the  milk  of  a  sow  is  sour — therefore  all  little  pigs 
should  be  fed  sour  milk.  We  often  wonder  how  such  an 
idea  originated.  Many  of  these  common  notions  are 
based  on  truth — at  least  in  part — but  this  one  seems  to 
have  gone  wrong. 

A  number  of  readers  write  us  about  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  killing  vermin  on  chickens  by  putting  some 
form  of  “dope”  in  the  drinking  water.  This  is  probably 
some  form  of  sulphur,  but  we  do  not  consider  the  prop¬ 
osition  sensible  or  efficient.  It  looks  like  an  appeal  to 
laziness.  Blue  ointment  or  insect  powder  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  suit  us.  The  theory  of  this  water  treatment  seems 
to  be  that  the  chemicals  used  will  make  the  birds  per¬ 
spire  and  thus  send  out  body  poisons,  which  kill  the 
lice.  The  trouble  about  that  is  that  hens  do  not  per¬ 
spire  ! 
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The  School  Bill  and  Its  Discussion 

THE  rural  school  bill  proposed  by  the  Committee 
of  Twenty-one  was  introduced  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  known  as  the  Downing  bill.  At  a  hearing 
in  Albany  it  was  amended,  reprinted  and  finally 
passed  by  the  State  Senate.  The  Assembly  decided 
not  to  pass  it,  but  to  let  it  go  to  the  people  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  general  agreement  was  that  it  should 
be  introduced  in  the  next  Legislature.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
favored  this  postponement,  because  we  felt  that 
many  or  most  country  people  did  not  fully  under¬ 
stand  just  how  they  will  stand  should  the  bill  be¬ 
come  a  law.  Having  promised  to  develop  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  bill  we  shall  attempt  to  do  so — not 
through  any  special  pleading,  but  by  the  most  open 
and  thorough  analysis.  We  shall  take  the  position 
of  absolute  neutrality,  seeking  only  to  have  the  bill 
fully  understood,  so  that  the  question  may  be  set¬ 
tled.  Such  things  are  too  often  settled — by  author¬ 
ities  who  presume  to  say  what  country  people  need — 
without  giving  these  same  country  people  credit  for 
knowing  what  they  want. 

The  bill  as  amended  makes  a  pamphlet  of  10S 
pages.  It  would  require  practically  all  the  space  in 
an  ordinary  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  print  it  entire. 
We  can  only  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  it  now,  though 
we  expect  to  give  entire  sections  of  it  through  the 
year. 

Briefly  stated,  the  bill  puts  the  system  of  rural 
education  in  charge  of  a  system  of  committees  or 
commissions.  The  existing  school  districts  are  to  be 
continued,  though  the  trustees  pass  out  of  office  as 
their  terms  expire.  There  are  to  be  created  a  series 
of  community  and  intermediate  districts  which  may 
contain  several  of  the  present  school  districts.  To 
start  with,  there  are  to  be  20S  of  these  districts  in 
the  State.  These  rural  districts  are  to  include  all 
territory  outside  of  districts  having  a  population  of 
4,500  or  more.  Thus,  as  will  be  seen,  most  of  the  so- 
called  rural  towns  will  be  included.  In  making  up 
census  returns  the  distinction  between  “rural”  and 
“urban”  is  made  with  towns  of  2.500. 

A  State  commission  is  to  consist  of  the  State  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Education  and  two  other  members, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  These  members 
shall  be  residents  of  school  districts  covered  by  the 
act,  and  at  least  one  shall  reside  in  a  common  school 
district.  These  members  serve  until  their  duties  are 
completed.  Their  duties  and  powers  are  clearly  out¬ 
lined.  About  all  they  do  is  to  advise  and  prescribe 
rules.  They  are  to  receive  $20  per  day  (not  exceed¬ 
ing  100  days  in  each  year)  and  expenses. 

County  commissions  of  four  members  are  provided 
for.  These  commissions  are  to  establish  community 
districts.  These  commissioners  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  board  of  supervisors.  Each  county  commis¬ 
sion  appoints  a  secretary,  with  clerks  and  other  as¬ 
sistants,  and  fixes  their  compensation.  This  county 
commission  is  to  study  the  situation,  give  hearings, 
investigate  and  decide  what  present  school  districts 
are  to  be  put  together  to  form  a  community  district. 
It  shall  also  determine  the  membership  of  the  board 
of  education  of  community  districts.  In  fact,  the 
county  commission  is  given  very  wide  powers  in  ar¬ 
ranging  the  new  districts.  The  members  of  the 
county  commissions  are  to  receive  $10  per  day  for 
actual  duty  (limited  to  40  days  in  any  one  year)  and 
actual  expenses. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  proposed  system  creates 
a  large  number  of  new  salaried  offices.  The  expense 
will  be  considerable.  Complaint  \yill  also  be  made 
that  in  this  proposed  arrangement  the  people  or 
school  patrons  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  about  the 
formation  of  these  community  districts.  The  whole 
matter  is  to  be  arranged  and  organized  for  them.  It 
would  seem  that  the  law  is  really  designed  to  give 
the  individual  patrons  as  little  as  possible  direct 
authority  in  organizing  and  maintaining  the  new 
system.  There  is  to  be  an  intermediate  board  which 
shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each  county  dis¬ 
trict — to  be  elected  by  the  boards  of  education  from 
the  county  districts.  There  must  be  at  least  three 
members  in  each  of  these  intermediate  boards.  Their 
duties  are  outlined  in  the  law.  They  “advise  and  co¬ 
operate,”  determine  text  books,  transfer  school  dis¬ 
tricts  or  parts  thereof  from  one  county  district  to 
another,  condemn  school  buildings  and  sites,  advise 
about  new  buildings,  and  also  employ  medical  in¬ 
spectors,  school  nurses,  physical  trainers  and  instruc¬ 
tors  in  agriculture.  The  district  superintendents  are 
to  remain  in  office  with  distinct  powers  outlined  in 
the  proposed  law. 

As  for  consolidation,  the  new  law  states  that  the 
superintendent  shall  not  have  the  powei\  which  he 
now  possesses,  to  force  consolidation  at  his  pleasxire. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  proposed  law  the  superin¬ 
tendent  may  issue  a  “preliminary  order”  dissolving 
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one  or  more  districts  and  annexing  one  or  more  of 
them  to  anothei*,  but  this  must  be  voted  on  by  the 
electors  in  each  district,  and  the  superintendent 
gives  a  final  order  for  consolidation  “if  each  district 
affected  by  the  oi’der  shall  have  voted  to  accept  the 
changes  proposed  therein.” 

Our  folks  will  want  to  know  just  what  that  actu¬ 
ally  means.  Suppose  the  plan  is  to  throw  three  or 
four  districts  together.  What  would  happen  if  three 
districts  voted  in  favor  and  one  opposed?  Could 
the  thi’ee  voting  in  favor  be  consolidated,  and  would 
not  this  practically  force  the  other  one  to  come  in? 

There  is  to  be  in  each  community  district  a  board 
of  edxxcation  which  shall  be  a  coi’poration  holding 
title  to  all  school  property.  The  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  county  commission.  Each 
member  mixst  be  a  qualified  elector  and  be  able  to 
read  and  write.  The  first  board  xxnder  the  pi’oposed 
law  will  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  each  school  dis¬ 
tinct  at  the  annual  school  meetings.  Tliei’eafter  the 
votei’s  of  each  community  district  are  to  decide 
whether  the  members  of  this  board  are  to  be  elected 
by  the  school  districts  separately,  or  on  a  general 
ticket  by  the  entire  community  district  at  large. 
Clear  rules  for  conducting  school  meetings  and  elec¬ 
tions  are  given,  and  the  duties  of  hoax’d  membei’s  are 
outlined. 

It  is,  of  coui’se,  impossible  in  this  brief  summary 
to  give  all  details  of  oi’ganization.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  new  law  proposes  a  radical  change  in  the 
system  of  governing  rural  schools.  It  seems  to  us  a 
cumbei’some  system,  taking  most  of  the  power  away 
from  the  individual  school  district  and  going  far  to 
the  limit  of  centnilization.  If  you  can  see  thi-ough 
the  working  of  such  a  system  it  will  give  these 
various  and  complicated  boards  and  commissions 
greatly  increased  power  over  the  individual  rural 
schools.  If  this  power  is  exei’cised  fairly  and  with 
full  sympathy  we  can  see  that  it  might  in  time  help 
to  provide  better  teachers,  finer  text  books  and  a 
higher  grade  of  school.  We  are  yet  to  be  convinced, 
however,  that  all  this  network  of  detail  and  all  this 
delegation  of  power  to  boards  and  commissions  will 
not  take  something  from  the  present  system  for 
which  the  proposed  improvements  cannot  wholly 
compensate.  There  is  clearly  a  good  chance  for  argu- 
ment  here  in  spite  of  the  opinions  of  noted  educatoi’s 
and  wise  men.  That  is  why  we  want  a  full  discus¬ 
sion.  We  shall  outline  other  pi’ovisions  of  the  bill 
next  week.  This  week  we  have  merely  tried  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  pi’oposed  school  machinery. 


Borden  Milk  Profits:  Lessons  from  Them 

THE  Borden  Company’s  financial  report,  recently 
issued,  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  New  York  milk 
pi’oducers.  The  gi’oss  income  for  the  year  1922  was 
$99,S79,887,  and  the  net  operating  pi’ofit  was  $5.S09,- 
593.  After  paying  income  tax  and  all  taxes  and 
dividends  on  pi’efex’i’ed  stock,  there  was  a  balance  of 
$21.94  profit  on  every  one  of  the  21,36S  shares  of 
common  stock.  This,  of  course,  was  the  balance 
after  all  salaries  of  officials  and  expenses  of  every 
kind  were  deducted.  It  looks  like  a  very  substantial 
profit  on  the  raw  material  of  the  farm  in  a  year 
when  pi’oducers  of  the  pi-oduct  found  it  hard  to  make 
ends  meet  without  profit.  It  was  nearly  double  the 
net  returns  reported  the  previous  year.  Buying 
milk  on  the  classified  plan  is  evidently  satisfactory 
to  the  Borden  Company. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  criticize  the  Borden 
Company  for  its  business  and  financial  success. 
That  success  is  mox-e  to  be  imitated  by  farmers  than 
envied.  Dairymen  who  sell  milk  to  Borden’s  and 
have  a  pi'ofit  of  $21.94  on  every  one  hundred  dollars 
of  capital  invested  in  farm  and  equipment,  after 
paying  libei'al  salaries  to  themselves  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  who  help  produce  the  milk,  and 
also  after  paying  all  other  taxes  and  depreciation 
on  equipment  and  buildings,  have  no  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint.  Those  who  have  a  less  profit  on  their  invest¬ 
ment.  after  paying  all  expenses  and  salaries  to  them¬ 
selves  and  others,  have  a  right  to  demand  a  new 
deal  for  the  future.  We  think  that  will  come  close 
to  inclxxding  the  whole  body  of  pi’oducers  in  the  New 
York  territory.  Probably  not  less  than  90  per  cent 
of  milk  producers  in  the  New  York  milk  zone  are 
members  of  one  of  the  four  existing  farm  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  good  business 
for  these  producers  to  put  up  a  screen  against  their 
past  differences,  look  squarely  at  the  situation  as  it 
exists  today,  and  calmly  and  sex’iously  set  them¬ 
selves  to  the  task  of  finding  a  way  to  sell  milk  that 
will  give  themselves  as  much  profit  for  production  as 
Borden’s  and  other  dealers  get  for  disti’ibution. 

What  possible  argument  is  there  against  it?  What 
excuse  for  delay? 


The  Slow  Process  of  Law 

ARDSHIPS  resulting  from  the  slow  processes 
of  law  are  illusti’ated  in  the  pending  cases  of 
daii’ymen  in  Crawfoi’d  County,  Pa.  It  will  be 
l’ecalled  that  the  Rieck-McJunkin  Dairy  Company 
of  Pittsburgh  maintained  a  milk  shipping  station  in 
the  county,  and  paid  dairymen  by  check  on  a  private 
bank  at  Conneautville.  The  December,  1921,  bills 
were  paid  by  check  in  this  way  in  the  month  of 
January,  1922,  but  the  bank  failed  befoi’e  all  of  the 
checks  were  pi’esented  fox’  payment,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  refused  to  make  the  unpaid  checks  good  on 
the  theory  that  the  dairymen  had  been  negligent  in 
presenting  the  checks  to  the  Conneautville  bank  for 
payment. 

The  prepondei’ance  of  legal  judgment  is  that  the 
delay  in  these  cases  was  not  sufficient  to  place  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  dairymen,  and  that  the  company 
can  be  held  for  the  unpaid  milk  bills.  On  this  as¬ 
sumption  the  bills  were  sent  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  collection.  One  -bill  was  collected  on  a 
technical  point,  but  the  company  steadfastly  refused 
payments  on  the  others.  A  test  suit  was  then 
brought  in  the  local  courts  in  Crawford  County  on 
behalf  of  two  of  the  dairymen,  and  a  judgment  was 
secured  for  both  claims. 

The  Rieck-McJunkiu  Dairy  Company  then  ap¬ 
pealed  the  case  to  the  coxirt  of  common  pleas  of 
Crawford  County.  Pa.  It  has  been  pending  now  for 
some  months,  and  our  attorneys  report  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  get  a  detei-mination  of  the  case 
until  September  next.  In  the  meantime  the  dairy¬ 
men  ai’e  kept  out  of  the  A  money.  Everything  pos¬ 
sible  has  been  done  to  hurry  the  decision,  bxit  the 
law  insists  on  its  own  deliberate  course.  Consider¬ 
able  interest  has  been  manifested  in  this  case,  as  it 
involves  a  technical  construction  of  law  as  well  as 
a  practical  hardship  to  dairymen.  Everything  pos¬ 
sible  is  being  done  to  hasten  a  determination  of  the 
case.  We  hope  now  to  have  a  decision  by  September. 


New  York  State  Notes 

The  syrup  of  the  Maple  Producers’  Association  is 
rapidly  being  assembled  at  their  warehouse  at  Syracuse 
It  is  expected  that  practically  all  of  the  product  from 
the  different  local  associations  throughout  the  State 
will  be  shipped  by  the  first  of  June.  The  short  season 
and  the  irregularity  of  the  sap  flow  will  result  in  a  les¬ 
sening  of  the  crop  pooled  this  year.  Orders  are  being 
taken  by  the  association  for  both  immediate  and  future 
delivery.  Before  the  organization  of  the  association 
there  was  generally  a  dumping  on  the  market  of  the 
entire  crop.  The  spi’ead  over  the  entire  year  should 
result  eventually  in  a  higher  average  price. 

Although  the  mercury  dropped  to  29  degrees  above 
zero  on  May  9  in  the  fruit  section  of  Western  New 
York,  yet  it  is  believed  by  those  who  have  examined  the 
buds  _  closely  that  they  have  not  been  injured.  The 
severity  of  the  frost  was  diminished  by  the  amount  of 
wind  and  cloudiness  on  that  day.  One  thing  that  the 
cold  snap  did  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  insects  that 
were  about  to  become  active. 

The  Livingston  County  board  of  supervisors  has  de¬ 
ferred  action  on  the  matter  of  appropriating  money  for 
the  tuberculosis  work  in  that  county  until  the  Fall  ses¬ 
sion.  The  prominent  breeders  of  the  county  have  been 
anxious  to  join  with  the  neighboring  counties  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  tuberculosis  free  area  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  State.  They  are  now  waiting,  pending  the  action  of 
the  board  of  supervisors. 

The  advance  prize  list  of  the  New  York  State  Fair 
farm  product  department,  in  which  vegetables  are  in¬ 
cluded,  has  been  printed  and  is  available  for  the  growers 
of  the  State.  This  is  the  earliest  that  the  list  has 
been  published,  and  is  of  aid  to  growers  wrho  ax’e  making 
plans  for  exhibiting  in  their  Spring  planting.  Neai’ly 
$S00  is  available  in  this  department  over  last  year.  The 
minimum  amount  that  has  been  allotted  for' first  pre¬ 
mium  has  been  advanced  to  $4.  Several  changes  ha-ve 
been  made  in  the  collection  classes,  in  order  to  give 
growers  of  similar  kinds  of  vegetables  on  different  soil 
types  opportunity  to  compete  on  fairer  terms.  Sepa¬ 
rate  prizes  are  offered  for  celery  and  lettuce  from  muck 
and  upland  soil.  Similarly  two-collection  classes  of  eel- 
ery  are  offered,  one  for  muck  and  one  for  upland  soils. 
A  new  class  has  been  added  in  the  collection  display, 
consisting  of  the  best  collection  of  vegetables  grown  on 
muck  soil,  for  which  $50  in  prize  money  is  offered.  The 
premium  money  on  organization  collections  has  been 
increased  to  $350.  This  class  is  open  to  any  local  asso¬ 
ciation,  society,  club,  Grange,  school,  church  or  other 
town  or  county  oi-ganization.  In  addition,  a  trophy  of 
a  silver  cup  is  offered  by  ,1.  D.  Barnum  of  Syracuse  for 
the  best  Grange  exhibit.  With  these  added  inducements 
it  is  hoped  that  more  Granges  and  other  organizations 
will  plan  to  exhibit  in  this  class.  Two  other  vegetable 
collection  classes,  one  for  commercial  gardeners  and  the 
other  for  home  gardeners,  should  attract  more  interest 
than  in  the  past.  The  premium  money  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  class  has  been  increased  to  $270,  and  that  for 
the  home  garden  class  to  more  than  $50. 

After  June  1  it  will  be  unlawful  for  beekeepers  to 
keep  bees  in  hives  the  frames  of  which  are  not  readily 
removed  for  inspection.  This  means  that  bees  in  box 
hives,  and  even  frame  hives  with  cross  combs,  cannot 
be  used.  Violation  of  this  law  is  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  $25  for  the  first  offence  and  by  $200  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  offence.  This  may  seem  like  a  strenuous  measure, 
but  when  we  consider  the  value  of  the  bee  industry  of 
the  State  we  must  admit  that  some  strict  measure  must 
be  followed  if  any  inroad  is  to  be  made  in  the  disease 
that  has  been  increasing  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  Farmers’  Field  Days  at  the  State  College  will  be 
held  on  June  27,  28  and  29.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
inspection  of  the  experimental  fields,  there  will  be  a 
large  program  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  members 
of  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Clubs.  E.  A.  F. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

Girls,  hurry  up  your  dishes!  Boys,  hurry  up  your  chores! 

Then  get  your  pen  and  paper.  I’ve  sent  my  best — send  yours. 

Circus  Tricks  on  the  Farm.  Picture  Kent  by  George  Ruff,  New  York 

Memory  Verse 

MAY 


Starting,  starting  from  the  earth. 
See  the  pretty  flowers ! 

Wakened  from  their  Winter’s  sleep 
Hy  the  Springtime  showers. 

Now  we  know  that  May  hath  come 
O’er  the  meadows  danci  g. 

Robin  lilts  his  sweetest  song, 

Sunbeams  round  him  glancing. 

Bluebird’s  knocking  at  the  door, 
Swallow’s  hither  coming, 

And  o’er  all  the  sunny  mead 
Springtime  bees  arc  humming. 

Golden  sunshine,  silver  rain, 

Each  its  work  is  doing. 

Birds  and  bees  and  blossoms  fair, 

Now  the  world  renewing. 

O,  thou  merry  mouth  o’  May ! 

We  have  come  to  meet  you. 

Little  lads  and  lassies  gay, 

Happily  we  greet  you. 

From  your  pretty  flowers,  dear, 

We  will  take  a  warning ; 

And  we  will  try  our  work  to  do 
In  life’s  fair  May  morning. 

— By  HELEN  B.  CURTIS. 

1  wish  that  every  boy  and  girl  who 
reads  Our  Page  could  sit  here  with  me  on 
my  doorstep  this  sunshiny  morning  in 
early  May.  The  Spring  is  late,  and  now 
is  making  great  haste  to  catch  up  with 
itself.  Everything  seems  fairly  humming 
with  life.  The  birds  are  busy  and  happy. 
Plainest  of  all  today  is  the  song  of  the 
chipping  sparrows.  A  half  dozen  are 
“chipping”  away  at  once.  But  as  I  wait 
other  songs  come  to  me — the  cackling  of 
my  hens,  the  carol  of  a  robin  flying  to 
(he  lawn,  where  he  stands  with  head 
cocked  listening  for  a  worm ;  the  icick- 
wick- wick-wick  of  a  flicker;  the  whistled 


One  of  Our  Busy  Headers 
Picture  Sent  by  Lillian  Bckoe  (10  Years) 
New  Jersey 


“phoebe”  call  of  the  chickadee,  and  the 
scolding  note  of  the  true  phoebe  bird ; 
the  distant  call  of  some  crows ;  the  sud¬ 
den  songburst  of  the  slim  gray  catbird 
in  a  nearby  thicket,  mixed  with  its  curi¬ 
ous  cat  calls;  the  harsh  note  of  a  starling. 


not  altogether  welcome,  as  might  also 
be  said  of  the  yell  of  the  gorgeous  blue- 
jay  that  dashes  past ;  the  teacher-teacher- 
teacher  of  the  ovenbird  in  neighboring 
woods ;  and  overhead  the  twitter  of 
circling  barn  swallows,  a  half  dozen  pairs 
of  which  have  already  taken  possession 
of  my  barn.  Any  day  now  I  am  expect¬ 
ing  to  hear  the  rich,  ringing  song  of  the 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Booth  (11/  Years) 
New  York 


Baltimore  oriole  and  the  beautiful  notes 
of  the  wood  thrush. 

There  is  much  to  see  as  well  as  listen 
to  as  I  sit  here.  At  my  hand  shrubs 
are  coming  into  leaf.  They  have  grown 
well  in  the  two  years  since  I  set  them. 
The  lawn  is  green  and  smooth  after  its 
first  cutting  yesterday.  Violets  are  bloom¬ 
ing  in  a  bed  a  few  feet  away.  Soon  there 
will  be  thousands  of  the  graceful  blos¬ 
soms.  A  bit  farther  on  are  the  orchard 
and  garden.  The  peach  trees  are  in 
bloom,  great  pink  bouquets,  visited  by 
countless  humming-bees.  The  rhubarb 
rows  are  plain  to  see  (we  had  the  first 
sauce  some  days  ago)  and  I  know  that 
next  to  them  asparagus  tips  are  pushing 
up  from  the  roots  I  set  so  carefully. 

There  is  more,  much  more,  to  see  and 
hear  and  smell  and  feel  in  this  May 
morning  on  the  farm.  Many  of  you  boys 
and  girls  have  all  these  experiences,  and 
love  them  just  as  I  do.  They  mean  more 
to  us  in  proportion  as  we  understand 
what  is  going  on,  with  and  without  our 
help,  in  the  great  world  of  Nature.  To 
call  each  bird,  each  flower,  each  tree  and 
crop  by  name  adds  much  to  our  interest 
and  enjoyment.  We  cannot  begin  too 
soon  to  make  acquaintance  with  them  all. 
In  boyhood  and  girlhood,  in  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  in  the  ripeness  of  old 
age,  we  are  glad  to  have  much  knowledge, 
and  it  steadily  increases  if  we  are  alive 
to  what  goes  on  around  us. 


Some  Interesting  Things  About  This  Page 

Beginning  at  the  very  beginning,  the 
couplet  in  the  box  came  from  Pauline 
Miller,  a  14-year-old  Ohio  reader. 
Wouldn't  it  be  great  for  Our  Page  if 
every  reader,  after  dishes  and  chores  are 
done  tonight,  would  sit  down  and  send 
his  or  her  best  contribution?  This  is  the 
second  time  Pauline  has  succeeded  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  box  accepted  and  printed.  She  is 
the  only  one  to  whom  that  has  happened. 
The  box  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
spirit  of  Our  Page,  setting  forth  its 
ideals,  encouraging  its  readers.  The  two 
lines  need  not  always  rhyme  unless  you 
wish.  A  direct,  clear  sentence  of  25 
words  or  less  is  just  as  good. 


George’s  picture  makes  a  fine  heading. 
Boys  certainly  know  how  to  have  a  good 
time,  and  there  is  no  place  like  the  coun¬ 


try  to  have  it  in.  George  wrote :  “The 
horse  is  20  years  old.  My  brother  is 
holding  him  and  I  am  on  his  back.”  Now 
unless  you  saw  the  picture  you  would 
think  from  his  words  that  George  was  sit¬ 
ting  upright  in  the  saddle,  just  like  any 
other  person,  whereas  he  is  quite  the  re¬ 
verse.  Ha  !  ha  !  Ten  pins  admission  to 
see  the  show  ! 


Coming  next  to  the  Memory  Verse,  four 
readers  sent  this  particular  poem  on 
May.  It  is  evidently  a  favorite,  and  we 
can  easily  see  why.  Every  reader  would 
find  it  worth  while  to  learn  these  six 
little  verses  by  heart,  and  to  recall  them 
each  time  the  month  of  May  comes  round. 
Those  who  thought  this  would  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  Our  Page  Avere  George  Metz 
(13),  of  Delaware,  and  Ann  Willeox 
(10).  Madge  Lynch  (14)  and  Helen 
Truesdale  (15)  of  New  York. 


You  see,  I  have  begun  to  mix  photo¬ 
graphs  in  with  the  drawings  again.  It  is 
always  interesting  to  see  the  actual  pic¬ 
tures  of  some  of  our  readers.  So  here 
is  Lillian,  with  her  apron  on  and  her 
arms  akimbo.  Probably  she  has  just 
finished  washing  those  dishes  the  box 
speaks  about.  She  sent  this  picture  last 
Summer  with  a  letter  Avhich  you  will  en¬ 
joy  reading. 

I  have  decided  for  the  first  time  to 
write  you  a  letter  for  Our  tage.  I  have 
been  a  reader  of  thu  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Page,  and  indeed  find  it  very  interesting 
for  us  little  folks.  I  am  10  years  old.  I 
have  ahvays  lived  in  the  country.  I  have 
a  few  pets.  I  have  three  little  hound 
dogs,  one  calf,  two  rabbits,  one  pig,  12 
chickens  and  one  kitten.  They  are  all 
so  tame  that  they  follow  me  all  over, 
now  that  school  is  closed.  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  what  I  do  in  my  vacation  time. 
I  have  a  little  garden.  The  peppers  are 
ripe,  also  the  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes. 
I  have  eight  rows  of  potatoes. 

Noav  my  father  gives  me  all  thig  for 
myself.  Up  to  this  year  I  have  sold  .$185 
already,  including  two  small  pigs.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  sell  my  hound  dogs,  too,  for  $15 
apiece.  I  Avork  hard  for  myself,  and  all 
the  money  I  get  for  my  crops  or  my  pigs 
or  rabbits  I  put  in  the  bank  for  my  high 
school  education  later  on.  I  love  school. 
I  am  in  the  seventh  grade.  I  study  hard 
at  my  lessons  and  my  teacher  is  delighted. 
I  believe  all  girls  and  boys  should  go  to 
school  and  get  from  their  school  as  much 
as  they  can,  for  life  is  dead  Avithout  an 


education,  and  people  avIio  have  got  it 
kuoAV  it  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  get.  I 
am  enclosing  photo  of  myself,  also  one 
of  my  mother  and  hound  doggies.  I  beg 
to  remain. 

A  Country  Friend, 

NeAv  Jersey.  lillian  bekoe. 


Hoav  many  readers  have  ever  seen  a 
snapping  turtle?  Anna  lives  on  Long 
Island,  Avhere  we  certainly  have  plenty 
of  them.  She  says  that  is  her  brother 
looking  on  Avhile  her  uncle  holds  the 
turtle  by  the  tail.  Avhich  is  the  approved 
Avay  to  hold  it.  These  creatures  have 
terribly  strong,  sharp  beaks,  and  it  is 
ahvays  Avise  to  keep  out  of  their  reach. 
Turtles  are  interesting  animals,  and  none 
of  them  is  at  all  dangerous  except  this 
kind.  Who  can  write  us  an  original  essay 
on  the  different  kinds  of  turtle  commonly 
found,  and  who  will  send  a  set  of  draAv- 
ings  to  go  Avith  the  essay? 


The  drawing  of  the  bird’s  nest  is  very 
neat.  Of  course,  there  is  really  no  such 
bird  as  the  “ground  bird,”  though  this 
name  is  often  given  to  seAreral  of  the  spar- 
roAvs — small,  streaked,  brown  birds  that 
nest  on  or  near  the  ground.  Really  they 
are  not  alike,  either  in  looks  or  habits, 
and  it  is  good  practice  to  learn  to  tell 
them  apart  and  to  call  them  by  name — 
song  sparroAv.  vesper  sparroAV,  field  spar- 
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roAV,  chipping  sparroAv,  white-throated 
sparroAAr,  etc.,  Avhichever  it  may  be.  Char¬ 
lotte  has  probably  drawn  a  vesper  spar¬ 
row’s  nest  for  us. 


Our  little  readers  will  enjoy  Elizabeth’s 
draAving  of  herself  and  her  farm  friends. 
This  is  just  exactly  as  she  sent  it  in,  all 
drawn  in  ink,  Avhich  is  very  good  Avork 
for  a  nine-year-old.  There  seems  to  be 
an  overabundance  of  cats,  but  perhaps 
this  is  a  “cat  farm.”  I  Avonder  Avhat 


The  Tail  of  the  Turtle 
Picture  Bent  by  Anna  Fessenden 
New  Yok 

breed  of  dog  that  is,  not  to  mention  the 
coav.  Elizabeth’s  hair  ribbon  makes  her 
look  as  though  she  had  Avings  on  her  head. 
There  she  stands,  “monarch  of  all  she 
surveys.” 


The  Signs  of  Spring,  1923 

March  20 — Several  spots  of  bare  ground. 
March  21 — A  little  green  grass. 

March  23 — Lilac  leaf  buds. 

March  24 — Pussy  Avillows. 

April  2 — Chipmunk. 

April  3 — Heard  a  robin.  Rhubarb  com¬ 
ing  up. 

April  4 — Bluebird.  Heard  a  phoebe. 
Garden  lilies  coming  up. 


April  5 — Thunder  shoAver. 

April  7 — Black  ants.  Fly. 

April  12 — 'Horseradish  is  up. 

April  16 — Heard  frog  singing.  SaAV 
some  maple  trees  that  Avere  tapped. 

April  17 — Tulip  and  peony  plants  com¬ 
ing  up. 

April  18 — Live-forever  coming  up. 

April  19— CaraAvay  coming  up. 

April  20 — Columbine  leaves.  Bleeding 
heart  plant  coming  up. 

April  21 — Red  and  black  raspberry 
leaf  buds  have  started  to  gi’ow. 

April  22 — Phlox  plants  are  up.  Rose 
leaf  buds  starting  to  grow.  Golden  GIoav 
is  up.  Hepatica  buds.  Bluets.  Trailing 
arbutus  blossoms.  White  maple  blossoms. 
Buttercup  and  thistle  plants. 

April  24 — Brakes  coming  up.  Red 
raspberry  leaves. 

April  25 — Hepatica  buds  opening. 

April  26 — Hepatica  blossom. 

April  29 — Apple  and  blackberry  leaf 
buds  opening.  Yarrow  plants.  Black 
raspberry  leaves.  Lilac  leaves.  Wild 
parsnip  blossoms.  Heard  chewink. 

April  30 — Lily-of-the-valley  plants  are 
up.  Hyacinths.  Dandelion  and  false 
strawberry  blossoms.  White  violet.  Blue 
violets.  Hardback  leaf  buds  starting  to 
groAV.  Heard  Avhippoorwill.  Many  maple 
blossoms  have  dropped. 

Vermont  avarren  bkoavn  (14  years). 

Warren’s  list  shoAvs  good  observation 
and  a  knoAvledge  of  many  plants,  both 
Avild  and  cultivated.  Several  other  read¬ 
ers  sent  lists  of  the  signs  of  Spring,  and 
one  rural  school  in  Connecticut  sent  a 
calendar  of  the  Avild  flowers  discovered 
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by  the  pupils  and  teacher  during  the 
month  of  April.  It  included  chickweed, 
skunk  cabbage,  Hepatica,  ladies’  tobacco 
(everlasting),  bluet,  common  cinquefoil, 
yellow  violet,  bloodroot,  horsetail,  common 
blue  violet,  cowslip  (marsh  marigold), 
dandelion,  wood  anemone,  white  violet, 
spice  bush,  early  saxifrage,  wild  straw¬ 
berry,  rue  anemone,  adder’s  tongue,  early 
crowfoot  and  trailing  arbutus.  I  wonder 
how  many  boys  and  girls  could  identify 
all  these  at  sight.  A  little  study  each 
Spring  will  lengthen  your  list  of  flower 
friends  very  considerably. 

It  Was  the  Crocus 

I  think  the  answer  to  the  last  Nature 
Puzzle  is  a  Crocus.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
flowers  to  push  through  the  ground  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  approach  of  Spring.  It  was 
used  in  old  Greek  times.  The  more  beau¬ 
tiful  ones  are  found  in  Southern  Europe. 
The  funnel-shaped  flower  shoots  up  from 
the  bulb  (it  is  really  called  a  conn. 
What  is  the  difference? — Editor)  under 
ground.  It  almost  seems  stemless.  Cro¬ 
cuses  are  easily  cultivated,  and  will  grow 
from  year  to  year. 

hattie  Russell  (14  years). 

New  York. 


I  couldn’t  wait  to  see  Our  Children’s 
Page  last  month.  Oh,  everything  was 
better !  I  took  it  to  school  with  me  and 
showed  it  to  some  of  my  friends,  who  I 
thought  probably  hadn’t  read  it  yet.  And 
they  also  thought  it  was  wonderful. 

I  am  including  a  drawing  about  the 
swing.  None  of  my  pictures  has  ever 
been  printed,  and  I  do  hope  this  one  will 
be  a  success.  I  tried  real,  real  hard. 

All  I  can  make  out  of  the  puzzle  for 
this  month  is  a  Crocus.  There  are  two 
kinds;  one  that  comes  in  early  Spring 
that  is  very  well  known,  and  the  naked 
Crocus.  It  is  called  this  because  the 
flower  blooms  in  the  Fall  in  the  absence 
of  leaves.  The  Spring  Crocus  is  very 
easy  to  raise.  It  must,  be  planted  around 
the  first  of  September,  and  at  least  two 
or  three  inches  into  the  ground  in  a  dry 
place.  If  a  new  bed  is  started  the  Crocus 
should  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible. 
Crocuses  will  last  around  three  or  four 
years.  In  sunny  days  in  March  they  all 
will  break  out  of  the  ground.  There  are 
three  beautiful  shades — yellow,  white  and 
purple.  IRMGARI)  WEXTZEL. 

New  York. 


A  New  Nature  Puzzle 

What  shrub  is  it  that  blooms  in  May 
About  the  time  of  Memorial  Day? 

The  flowers  are  white  or  lavender  hue, 
Or  sometimes  nearly  pink  or  blue ; 

They  have  a  scent  so  very  sweet. 

The  bees  just  think  they  can’t  be  beat. 

A  bush  of  these  is  a  delight — 

Guess  what  it  is,  you’ll  get  it  right. 

NATALIA  RIEFLEK  (11  years). 
New  YTork. 


The  Adventures  of  Peter  Cottontail 

By  THORNTON  W.  BURGESS 

This  is  the  answer  to  last  month’s  Book 
Puzzle.  Much  to  your  editor’s  surprise, 
only  a  very  few  readers  were  able  to 
identify  it.  To  be  sure,  no  names  were 
used  that  would  give  a  direct  clue,  but 
the  description  should  have  been  enough 
for  anyone  ivlio  has  read  the  book,  as  1 
am  certain  many  of  you  have.  So  you 
see  it  is  not  always  the  puzzles  which 
seem  to  be  the  easiest  that  win  the  big¬ 
gest  response.  Perhaps  you  will  have 
better  success  this  time,  for  we  have  two 
puzzles  on  the  same  book.  They  are  very 
different,  but  are  so  good  that  I  thought 
it  would  be  interesting  to  print  them  both. 

What  Book  Is  This? 

This  story  shows  how  children  can 
change  the  lonely  and  dreary  lives  of 
some  people  into  happy  and  useful  lives. 

When  the  character  for  whom  the  book 
is  named  was  a  young  man  he  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  stealing  money.  The  people 
drew  lots  to  determine  his  guilt,  and  he 
was  found  guilty.  As  he  would  not  con¬ 
fess  his  sin  and  repent,  he  was  expelled 
from  the  church  to  which  he  belonged. 

But  the  man  who  had  done  the  deed 
was  a  very  close  friend  of  his.  and  one 
who  he  thought  would  be  the  last  person 
on  earth  to  do  it,  Wherefore  he  lost  his 
faith  in  man,  and  because  God  didn’t 
clear  the  stain  on  his  name,  he  also  lost 
faith  in  God. 

He  then  went  to  a  little  village,  where 
he  shut  himself  up  in  a  cottage  and 
wove  for  a  living.  As  he  collected  money 
he  became  fond  of  it.  He  rarely  commu¬ 
nicated  with  other  people,  and  he  was 
thought  to  be  a  mysterious  man. 

Then  one  day  his  money  was  stolen, 
and  in  its  place  a  two-year-old  child 
came.  He  loved  it  at  once  and  decided 
to  raise  it.  With  the  assistance  of  a 
neighbor  lady,  he  cared  for  the  little  girl 
and  she  grew  up  into  a  beautiful  woman. 
Upon  the  advice  of  neighbors,  he  took 
her  to  church,  and  in  this  way  he  was 
drawn  into  the  church.  People  grew  to 
love  the  child,  and  through  her  the  man 
associated  with  people.  Thus,  through 
the  child  he  finally  lived  a  happy  life. 

Ohio.  HELEN  PORTZ. 


In  an  old  English  town  lived  a  very 
queer  man.  At  the  time  of  the  story  he 


One  day  when  the  sun  was  shining  bright 
John  swung  his  sister  with  all  his  might, 

Out  in  the  orchard  under  the  tree 

Where  the  apple  blossoms  were  sweet  to  see. 


Drawn  by  Elizabeth  Steed,  Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Marion  Noyes  (13  Years) 
Maine 


Drawn  by  Bcrtlia  Doan  (12  Years) 
Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  Irnvganl  Wentzel,  New  York 


was  between  40  and  50  years  of  age.  and 
he  was  a  weaver.  11c  had  come  there 
heartbroken  because  of  the  unfaithfulness 
of  a  chum  and  his  fiancee.  But  no  one 
knew  this,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  great 
mystery  about  him.  Of  late  he  had  begun 
hoarding  his  well-earned  money,  and  was 
hiding  it  in  a  hole  in  the  floor  of  his  tiny 
cottage.  He  did  this  because  he  had  no 
special  purpose  for  the  great  amount  he 
had  earned,  and  because  he  liked  to  look 
at  the  gold  pieces.  Although  hardly  any¬ 
one  knew  it,  he  was  kind  of  heart. 

In  another  part  of  the  town  lived  a 
squire  with  his  two  quarrelsome  sons. 
As  the  result  of  trouble  one  was  forced 
to  raise  money,  and  so  he  stole  the  weav¬ 
er’s  gold.  This  was  another  sorrow  which 
the  weaver  could  hardly  bear. 

But  one  night  a  little  girl  about  two 
years  old  crawled  through  his  open  door. 
The  child’s  yellow  curls  reminded  him  of 
his  gold,  so  he  decided  to  keep  her — to 
his  neighbors’  amazement. 


Drawn  by  Alida  Hamm,  New  York 


Dt  •awn  by  Dorothy  Mitchell  (1.)  Years) 
Pen n sylvan  in 


Drawn  by  Frederick  Hunziker  (11  Years) 
New  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Lois  Hertzler  (10  Years ) 
Virginia 


It  turned  out  at  last  that  the  younger 
of  the  squire’s  two  sous  was  the  father 
of  the  girl,  who  had  grown  to  dearly 
love  her  adopted  father.  The  younger 
son’s  wife,  the  little  girl's  mother,  had 
died  on  the  night  that  the  weaver  found 
the  little  girl.  It  was  discovered  that  the 
older  son  feel  in  crossing  some  lime  pits 
with  the  weaver’s  money  and  was  killed. 
So  the  weaver  got  back  his  gold. 

The  younger  son  and  his  second  wife 
tried  to  get  the  now  18-year-old  girl,  who 
was  soon  to  be  married,  to  live  with  them. 
But  she  absolutely  refused  to  leave  her 
kind  benefactor.  This  rejoiced  the  weaver, 
and  as  part  of  their  honeymoon  he  went 
with  the  couple  to  his  home  town. 

New  York.  Esther  adams. 


What  you  are  to  do,  you  know,  is  to 
send  in  the  name  of  the  book  described 
and  the  name  of  the  author.  If  you  can 
tell  anything  more  of  interest  about  the 


book,  or  something  of  the  life  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  do  so. 


Our  Artists 

The  number  of  drawings  sent  on  the 
Swing  Rhyme  was  less  than  usual, 
though  the  quality  was  good.  I  have 
printed  eight  of  the  best,  and  want  to 
give  Honorable  Mention  to  Charlotte 
Floyd  (10)  and  Paula  Hartfield  (14)  of 
New  Hampshire;  Helen  Temple  (0)  of 
Massachusetts;  Arthur  Noren  (13)  of 
Rhode  Island;  Gladys  Bloomer  (12)  of 
New  Jersey;  Alma  Hemphill  and  Mari¬ 
anne  Pacanowski  (17)  of  Pennsylvania; 
Millie  Bonfanti  (15)  of  Delaware,  and 
Agnes  Bergland  (14)  of  Michigan. 

Several  readers  thought  we  ought  to 
print  Stevenson’s  charming  little  poem  in 
connection  with  the  swing  pictures,  so 
here  it  is : 

The  Swing 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing, 
Up  in  the  air  so  blue? 

Oh.  I  do  think  it  the  pleasantest  thing 
Ever  a  child  can  do! 

Up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall, 

Till  I  can  see  so  wide, 

Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle  all 
Over  the  countryside — • 

Till  I  look  down  on  the  garden  green, 
Down  on  the  roof  so  brown — 

Up  in  the  air  I  go  flying  again, 

Up  in  the  air  and  down ! 

New  Plans  for  Drawing  Work 

A  good  many  of  you  wrote  about  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  drawing  work  during  the 
Summer,  and  all  were  very  much  in  favor 
of  it  except  one  girl,  who  thought  it 
might  be  a  good  plan  to  change  for  a 
time  and  have  more  letters  or  something 
else. 

Your  editor  thinks  that  perhaps  the 
rhyme  subjects  for  the  past  few  months 
have  been  a  little  hard  for  many  of  us, 
because  they  have  required  so  much 
figure  drawing.  Drawing  human  figures  is 
really  more  difficult  than  most  other 
things.  So  I  suggest  that  we  try  a  few 
pictures  that  deal  with  interesting  coun¬ 
try  life  scenes  without  any  figures  in 
them.  Try  this  *for  the  first  one: 

Look !  here  is  a  Summer  house  trim  and 
neat, 

All  covered  with  roses  that  smell  so 
sweet. 

A  glimpse  within  shows  a  cozy  seat — 
Can  you  picture  to  us  this  cool  retreat? 

Other  subjects  that  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  readers  are  Cows  in  Pasture, 
V\  indmill,  Hay  or  Grain  Harvest  Scene, 
A  Pig  and  Her  Babies,  and  some  wild 
bird  or  animal.  Who,  will  send  rhymes 
on  any  of  these? 

Besides  the  rhyme  drawing  contests 
there  are  always  other  things  you  can 
draw  that  will  help  to  give  interest  to 
Our  Page,  such  as  an  appropriate  head¬ 
ing  for  the  month,  the  object  described  in 
the  Nature  Puzzle  or  one  of  your  own 
choosing,  and  perhaps  a  scene  from  the 
book  described  in  the  Book  Puzzle  (no  one 
has  tried  this  yet).  Don’t  forget  that  all 
jour  drawing  work  is  to  be  original,  not 
copied.  Several  have  asked  about  color¬ 
ing  the  drawings  with  crayons  or  paints. 
This  is  not  best,  because  we  have  no  way 
of  printing  the  colors  in  this  paper. 

Notes 

The  list  of  contributors  for  May  will 
be  found  on  page  787.  The  boys  have 
been  taking  hold  much  better  the  last 
few  months.  Let’s  try  to  keep  a  good 
balance  of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages. 


All  work  for  the  June  Page  should  be 
sent  to  reach  your  editor  not  later  than 
June  9.  This  gives  you  two  full  weeks, 
and  we  ought  to  have  a  fine  lot  of  letters. 


I  must  caution  all  readers  again  to! 
be  careful  to  put  names  and  addresses  on 
letters.  Four  letters  were  received  this 
month  without  a  single  thing  to  indicate 
the  senders  or  places  from  which  they 
came. 


Before  another  page  reaches  you  the 
long  Summer  vacation  will  be  well 
started.  Use  it  to  grow  in  health  and 
strength  of  body,  in  keenness  of  senses, 
in  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  in  helpful 
work,  in  happy  play,  and  in  much  new 
knowledge  gained  in  your  rambles  through 
fields  and  woods.  Do  not  forget  Our 
Page  and  try  to  find  time  at  least  once 
a  month  to  write  to  your  editor  and 
friend,  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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No“kick-bacK'  in 
this  mealtime  cup 


WHEN  you  find  that  coffee  makes 
you  nervous,  keeps  you  awake  at 
night,  or  causes  frequent  headaches,  it’s 
time  to  change  to  Postum. 

This  delicious,  healthful  cereal  beverage 
gives  you  all  the  comfort  and  satisfaction 
of  your  usual  morning  cup.  It  has  charm 
without  harm  to  nerves  or  digestion — 
cheer  without  fear  of  a  dangerous  “kick  - 
back.” 

Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in  two  forms  :  Instant 
Postum  (in  tins)  prepared  instantly  in  the  cup  by 
the  addition  of  boiling  water.  Postum  Cereal  (in 
packages)  for  those  who  prefer  the  flavor  brought 
out“by  boiling  fully  20  minutes.  The  cost  of  either 
is  about  one-half  cent  a  cup. 

Postu  m  FOR  HEALTH 

“There’s  a  Reason ” 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  lyourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  in-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Plumbing  and  Heating 
Supplies  at  Wholesale 

High  Grade  Hath  and  Kitchen  Fixtures,  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  Plants  complete,  Pipe, 
Valves,  Fittings,  Brass  Pipo  and  Fittings,  Water 
Pumping  Outfits,  Septic  Tanks. 

PAUL  AYRES  CO.,  Inc.,  Jobbers 

386  Jay  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ETHICUS 

INDIGESTION 

POWDER 

Has  proven  its  worth.  Relieves  and  Removes  Cause. 
Contained  in  ETHICUS  Prompt  Treatment  Kit.  So 
highly  recommended  hy  DR.  ROYAL  S,  COPELAND 
and  other  eminent  physicians— 16  doses,  SO  cents. 

ETHICUS  LABORATORIES.  1819  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

.'All  A  ste==\Ml  for 


INDIGESTION j 

PZ CENTS  J/ 

_ 6  Bell-ans 

Hot  water 
f: _ Sure  Relief 

ELL-ANS 

25$  and  75$  Packages  Everywhere 


Home  Can  Sealer 

Make  Money  canning 
Fruits  and  Vegeta¬ 
bles  At  Home. 

Can  your  own  fruits,  veg¬ 
etables,  meats,  syrups,  etc. 
in  cans,  with  our  VIRGINIA 
HOME  CAN  SEALER,  for 
your  family,  neighbors  and 
for  market.  Add  $100  to  $500 
to  your  savings  account.  It’s 
qofck— -simple---better  than 
glass.  No  solder,  no  spoil¬ 
ing,  no  breakage.  Our  book¬ 
let  tella  how.  W e  also  M  fg. 
and  furnish  cans.  Act  quick!  Write  NOW!  Dealers  wanted. 

VIRGINIA  CAN  CO.,  Box  577-K  ROANOKE,  VA. 


In  5-Pound  Lots. 
Bean  or  Ground. 
Fresh  From  the  Wholesale 
Roaster.  Saving  Retailer's  Profit. 

Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  your 
Check,  Money  Order  or  Cash 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  Est.  83  years 
233-239  Washington  Street,  New  York  City 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 

■  •  i  ' 

quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


The  young  potato  grower  was  off  upon 
his  annual  Spring  pilgrimage.  In  May. 
after  his  seed  was  in  the  ground,  and  be¬ 
fore  it  demanded  cultivation,  he  liked  to 
spend  a  day  driving  through '  other  sec¬ 
tions.  Believing  potato  acreage  to  be  a 
matter  of  convenient  weather  and  cur¬ 
rent  prices,  he  was  always  trying  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  popular  attitude  toward  the 
planting  of  potatoes. 

This  year,  in  his  own  section,  the  crops 
were  suffering  from  a  cold  Spring  drought. 
Oats  came  up  slowly,  although  the  deep- 
rooted  grass  and  grain  touched  resources 
of  soil  water  from  the  Winter  snows  that 
turned  their  banners  a  dazzling  green. 
Peach,  plum  and  cherry,  urged  by  the 
freakish  warmth  of  a  humid  day,  opened 
and  were  met  in  full  bloom  with  a  snow¬ 
storm  and  freezing  temperature.  The 
working  condition  of  the  frozen-dry  fields 
was  remarkably  excellent ;  it  was  a  great 
time  for  planting  anything  that  would  not 
be  harmed  by  chilly  weather.  When  ru¬ 
mors  of  crop  shortage  and  killing  frosts 
came  from  the  South  public  sentiment 
ran  to  early  potatoes,  creating  such  a 
demand  that  whole  communities  were 
swept  clean  of  early  seed. 

In  turning  potatoes  into  dollars  there 
are  two  distinct  policies.  One  is  to 
plant  in  April  and  harvest  in  July,  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  entire  crop  on  the  field. 
The  other  is  to  plant  in  June  and  harvest 
in  October,  the  time  of  disposal  varying 
with  different  growers.  It  seems  to  mat¬ 
ter  little  which  of  these  policies  is  ad¬ 
hered  to  so  long  as  one  adheres.  It  is 
the  individual  changing  his  time  of  dis¬ 
posal  that  sends  a  market  to  its  lowest 
levels.  As  long  as  individuals  are  un¬ 
stable,  freakish,  changing  to  follow  en 
masse  the  first  rumor  of  crop  shortage, 
just  so  long  will  the  potato  market  reflect 
such  action.  It  is  as  important  to 
stabilize  the  time  of  disposal  as  to  limit 
acreage.  So  the  young  potato  grower 
looked  eagerly  across  the  fields  as  he 
drove,  for  early  planting  in  nine  out  of 
10  cases  means  early  harvest. 

The  road  crept  up  through  valleys  and 
spooned  down  over  hills ;  turned  upon 
itself  at  the  very  brink  of  an  abyss  and 
fled  midst  the  echoes  of  gasping,  chortling 
water.  It  carried  where  a  thin  gauze  of 
water  poured  over  a  cliff  eerily,  without 
the  slightest  sound,  like  a  woman's  veil 
held  suspended.  It  was  a  pleasing  change 
from  his  own  level  country.  He  drove 
for  hours  without  discovering  anything 
more  portentous  than  a  gaunt  team  on 
a  hillside  and  a  foreign  woman  drawing 
stones  off  poor  land,  driving  one  horse 
on  a  stone  boat.  And  then,  when  the 
'road  flattened  out  again  and  every  farm¬ 
house  that  sped  past  was  of  the  old,  pros¬ 
perous,  square-roofed  type,  he  came  to 
a  half-excavated  potato  pit  where  the 
workmen  had  left  it  at  mealtime ;  saw 
the  bags  of  tubers  corded  up  waiting  for 
the  sledge.  He  slowed  down  and  turned 
the  switch. 

Potato  growers  make  friends  easily. 
The  very  word  “potato”  seems  to  be  a 
form  of  introduction  between  them.  The 
old  seed  man  who  was  approaching  found 
the  young  potato  grower  scooping  up 
handfuls  of  saud  and  letting  it  filter  out 
through  his  fingers. 

“You’ve  got  the  same  kind  of  soil  as 
I  have,”  he  apologized,  giving  his  name. 
“I’m  interested  in  this  potato  pit  of 
yours.  You  see,  I’ve  been  storing  my 
seed  in  the  cellar,  and  seems  it’s  bound 
to  sprout  before  planting  time  in  spite 
of  all  I  can  do.  I  notice  this  stock  of 
yours  isn’t  even  started  yet.  That’s  re¬ 
markable  for  the  time  of  year.  Let’s  see 
now.  You  make  this  pit  18  in.  deep  and 
shape  it  long  and  narrow.  Then  you 
spread  in  your  potatoes  a  foot  deep?  I 
see ;  and  then  a  layer  of  straw  befoi’e  the 
dirt  is  put  on,  and  the  stovepipe  set  in 
every  12  ft.  for  ventilation.” 

“Thex-e’s  one  thing  you  haven't  no¬ 
ticed  that  makes  a  whole  lot  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  work.”  said  the  old  seed  man, 
smiling  at  his  enthusiasm.  “That’s  the 
burlap  sacks  under  the  straw  next  the 
potatoes.  It  will  keep  the  dirt  out  from 
the  potatoes,  and  you  can  shovel  off  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  burlap  and 
then  just  flip  it  off.  Saves  a  lot  of 
drudgery.  I  wouldn't  go  through  with 
it  except  for  my  seed  stock.  This  right 
hei’e  is  from  my  seed  plot,  to  be  reserved 
for  my  own  planting.” 

“Then  you  pi-actice  hill  selection?” 
queried  the  young  potato  grower  earnestly, 
hoping  that  his  surmise  was  correct.  “I 
suppose  you  spend  most  of  vour  time  with 
this  seed  plot,  and  trust  the  rest  of  the 
field  to  take  care  of  itself.” 

“I  can  get  cei’tification  for  the  field 
easy  enough  without  rogueing,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted.  “And  I  can’t  get  help.  But 
I  put  a  lot  of  work  on  this  seed  plot.  In 
the  first  place,  I  select  only  ideal  tubers 
and  cut  them  in  the  field  as  I  plant.  I 
cut  the  potato  in  four  parts,  so  that  those 
four  hills  will  all  belong  to  the  same  par¬ 
ent.  When  the  entire  plot  is  planted 
you  will  see  that  it  is  easy  to  tell  where 
each  belongs.  If  I  come  along  later  and 
find  a  weak  hill,  I  take  out  uot  only  the 
individual  hill  whole  family.” 

He  looked  t  ....  sure  that  the  young 
potato  growe.  was  listening  before  he 
went  on  in  a  low’er  tone. 

“You’ve  uo  idea  how  fascinating  the 
work  is  when  I’m  digging  them.  I  dig 
out  each  hill  by  hand,  of  course.  I  ex¬ 
pect  and  demand^  at  least  20  marketable 


potatoes  in  a  hill.  If  there’s  less,  I  dis¬ 
card  them.  You  never  know  what  you’re 
goiug  to  find  in  the  next.  And  then  I 
keep  them  in  this  pit  so  that  not  an  iota 
of  that  precious  energy  is  wasted  in 
sprouting.” 

“What  do  you  usually  turn  out  per 
acre  on  your  certified  seed?”  the  young 
potato  grower  asked  eagerly. 

“Forty  years  ago  I  was  getting  200  to 
300  bu.  per  acre,”  the  old  seed  man  said, 
quietly.  “But  last  Fall  the  10-acre  field 
averaged  400  bu.  to  the  acre.  One  special 
piece  of  ground  turned  up  475  bu.  by 
actual  measurement.” 

The  young  potato  grower  blushed,  not 
because  he  did  not  believe,  but  because 
he  fancied  himself  telling  the  folks  back 
home. 

‘Do  you  think  the  potato  business  is 
being  overdone?” 

“No,”  said  the  old  man  ;  “it  can’t  be. 
There  were  a  lot  of  us  in  the  business 
once,  but  we  are  old  men  now.”  He 
waved  his  hand  to  a  distant  cemetery, 
where  daffodils  glowed  about  pale  tomb¬ 
stones.  “When  I’m  gone  over  there, 
who’ll  take  my  place?  There  really  isn’t 
money  enough  in  gi-owing  this  kind  of 
seed  at  such  prices.  I’m  often  tempted 
to  plant  the  whole  lot  early.  But  I  guess 
I’ll  keep  marching  along.-  I’ve  got  seed 
orders  for  next  year,  and  they  kind  of 
look  to  me  to  keep  on.  No,  mister,  I 
don’t  look  for  the  potato  business  to  be 
overdone  from  now  on.  It’s  too  hard 
work.” 

The  young  potato  grower  went  on  his 
way  thoughtfully.  mrs.  f.  ii.  ungeb. 


A  Farmer  and  City  Women 

I  was  very  much  intex-ested  in  the 
subject  of  “Women  for  Farm  Work,”  on 
page  oil.  In  regax-d  to  the  farmers  hav- 
xng  a  city  woman  for  a  housekeeper,  I 
wish  to  say  that  they  must  have  a  large 
income,  plenty  of  leisure  time  and  a 
good  auto.  I  have  tried  city  women  for 
several  years,  and  know  what  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about.  There  are  some  good  work¬ 
ing  women  in  the  city,  but  the  farmer 
cannot  get  them;  they  have  work  at  a 
good  price.  There  are  plenty  of  women 
in  the  city  whom  the  fanners  do  not 
want.  They  will  not  work  in  the  city  or 
country  ;  they  are  good  to  wear  out  sole 
leather  and  the  pavement.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer  I  called  at  a  woman’s  house  in  Hart¬ 
ford  to  see  a  woman  who  answered  my 
■advertisement.  It  was  10:30,  and  the 
lady  of  the  house  told  me  she  was  not 
up  ;  was  out  late  the  night  before.  She 
said  she  would  call  her.  I  said  no,  let 
her  rest.  She  said  she  wanted  me  to'  see 
her,  so  she  called  her,  in  about  half  an 
hour  called  again;  later  second  and  third 
time.  In  about  an  hour  she  came  down, 
looking  more  like  a  scarecrow  than  a 
woman.  I  was  glad  to  get  away;  left 
the  city  and  made  up  my  mind  I  would 
stay  alone.  A  few  days  ago  I  called  to 
see  a  woman  who  had  a  good  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  paper  in  Hartford.  I  called 
at  S  :30  in  the  forenoon.  The  lady  of 
the  house  spoke  well  of  her;  Said  ‘that 
she  had  no  position  yet,  but  she  had  not 
got  up  ;  asked  me  if  I  would  call  at  11 
o’clock.  I  told  her  I  did  not  care  to  see 
her.  I  have  no  one  but  myself  to  look 
after,  have  a  large  farm  and  a  good  one. 
but  it  is  idle  because  I  caunot  find  a 
good  woman  to  come  here.  I  was  talk¬ 
ing  with  a  young  widow  a  short  time  ago 
who  had  four  little  girls  with  her,  lives 
in  the  city.  The  city  helps  her  some  and 
she  about  half  lives.  I  offered  to  sup¬ 
port  her  and  the  four  little  girls  if  she 
would  come  hei’e  to  stay.  She  has  not 
yet  accepted  my  offer.  I  knew  her  father 
and  grandfather  well.  I  have  tried  hard 
for  tliree  months  to  find  a  suitable  woman 
to  come  and  take  care  of  my  home,  hut  all 
my  efforts  have  failed.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  let  the  farm  go  to  destruc¬ 
tion  and  take  life  easy,  because  farmers 
work  too  hard,  too  many  hours,  raise  too 
much  produce,  more  than  market  re¬ 
quires  ;  that  is  the  reason  why  they  have 
to  sell  cheap.  If  they  would  do  only 
half  as  much  business,  leave  the  land 
idle,  cut  their  expense  to  about  half,  then 
they  could  follow'  the  example  of  the  city 
people,  and  ride  in  automobiles. 

Connecticut..  farmer  bailey. 


Mildew  on  Climbing  Rose 

A  Dorothy  Perkins  rose  is  almost  12 
ft.  high,  covered  in  blossoms  every  year, 
but  the  leaves  are  all  covered  with  a 
green  mold.  I  have  it  up  against  a  brick 
garage.  Do  you  think  the  brick  causes 
the  leaves  to  mold?  l.  c.  n. 

Great  Kills,  N.  Y. 

The  tx-ouble  is  no  doubt  mildew’,  to 
which  Dorothy  Perkins  is  quite  subject. 
It  is  controlled  by  applications  of  sul¬ 
phur.  Dry  flow’ers  of  sulphur  may  he 
dusted  over  the  leaves  when  wret  with 
dew',  or  the  plant- may  be  sprayed  w'ith  a 
solution  of  liver  of  sulphur,  potassium 
sulphide,  one  ounce  in  two  to  four  gallons 
of  water.  The  brick  wall  does  not  cause 
the  trouble,  but  any  rose  susceptible  to 
mildew’  suffers  more  w'hen  gx-own  against 
a  wrall  than  when  on  an  open  trellis 
W’here  there  is  free  air  drainage. 


“Somebody  has  invented  a  motorcycle 
with  limousine  body.”  “A  great  many 
people  conduct  their  entire  cax-eers  on 
that  principle.” — Dayton  News. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Lingering  Spring. — The  season  is  so 
late  that  Winter  wraps  have  lingered 
with  us,  and  the  middle  of  May  still 
ealls  for  warm  clothing.  The  shops  are 
full  of  silk  suits  and  light-weight  sports 
clothes,  and  we  look  for  decided  reduc¬ 
tions  in  prices  for  the  midsummer  sales. 
Spring  furs  have  really  been  needed  this 
year.  Among  these  an  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  beauty  secured  by  dyeing 
familiar  furs  in  fashionable  colors.  The 
fashionable  fox  scarves  vary  from  deep 
sable  tones  to  delicate  beige,  as  well  as 
the  beautiful  platinum  shades.  A  fea¬ 
ture  to  be  remarked  in  these  scarves  is 
that  they  do  not  have  a  silk  lining  on 
the  reverse  side,  the  inner  side  being  of 
the  shorter  under  fur,  so  that  the  entire 
scarf  is  of  fur.  Of  course  they  are  not 
worn  tight  around  the  neck.  A  good  fox 
scarf  of  this  type  costs  from  $50  to  $125, 
the  platinum  dye  usually  averaging  from 
$75  up.  We  have  seen  some  brown  fox 


(s' 


Two  Simple  Styles  in  Sports  Dresses 

of  attractive  appearance  as  low  as  $35. 
Mink  seems  a  little  cheaper  than  it  was, 
probably  because  it  is  not  now  as  fash¬ 
ionable  as  fox.  We  have  seen  some  of 
rhe  tight  little  mink  chokers,  single  skin, 
as  low  as  $24,  but  this  can  only  be  worn 
as  a  collar  tight  around  the  throat ;  two 
of  these  little  chokers  are  often  joined  to 
form  a  scarf.  Most  of  the  big  city  stores 
now  hold  their  special  fur  sales  in  Au¬ 
gust,  and  this  is  the  most  economical 
time  to  buy.  Furs  bought  at  that  time 
are  held  in  storage  for  the  purchaser 
until  cold  weather,  or  whenever  required. 

Some  Sports  Dresses. — In  the  first 
picture  are  two  simple  sports  dresses, 
such  as  one  sees  in  a  great  variety  of 
materials — silks  of  various  weaves,  linen 
and  ratine  or  other  fancy  cottons.  The 
dress  at  the  left  was  white,  trimmed  with 
bright  red  bands.  A  band  of  red  went 
up  the  side  of  the  waist  to  the  shoulder 
and  then  extended  at  right  angles  just 
above  the  girdle  to  the  opposite  side.  On 
the  skirt  a  band  of  red  started  at  one 
side,  and  passed  across  the  front  a  little 
below  the  girdle,  then  turned  at  an  angle 
and  extended  vertically  down  the.  skirt  to 
the  hem.  Bands  of  red  finished  the 
turned-back  cuffs  and  rolled  collar.  The 
narrow  girdle  was  of  red.  Red  is  very 
much  worn  this  season,  and  red  and 
white  is  a  very  popular  combination. 
This  dress  w’as  so  plain  that  it  presents 
few  difficulties  in  making,  and  would  be 
quite  simple  to  put  together.  It  would 
be  pretty  and  practical  in  gray  linen 
with  dark  blue  bands.  The  hat.  a  plain 
sailor  shape  in  red,  is  trimmed  at  the 
back  with  one  of  those  pleated  ribbon 
cockades  now  so  fashionable,  sometimes 
placed  at  the  back  and  sometimes  at  the 
side.  Sometimes  these  cockades  are  very 
large;  sometimes  they  are  placed  flat,  as 
shown,  and  sometimes  they  stand  out 
sideways  or  at  an  angle.  Ribbon  trim¬ 
ming,  either  bows  or  cockades,  is  very 
often  placed  directly  at  the  back. 

Changed  Hairdressing. — In  looking 
at  the  figure  at  the  right  the  casual  ob¬ 
server  may  wonder  whether  the  hairdress¬ 
ing  is  not  a  mistake,  with  its  formal 
parting  and  waves  drawn  back  neatly  to 
a  classical  coil  at  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
It  looks  old-fashioned,  after  the  buns 
and  bobs  we  have  become  accustomed  to. 
However,  simple  classical  coiffures  which 
show  the  shape  of  the  head  have  returned 
once  more,  and  we  may  hope,  to  view  a 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  monstrous 
erections  so  long  in  favor.  Modern 
French  fashions  call  for  the  hair  parted 
and  coiled  a  la  Greeque,  or  arranged  in 
smooth  bands  around  the  head.  Ears 
are  showing  once  more,  in  part  a  result 
of  the  universal  vogue  for  earrings,  but 
styles  in  general  are  much  more  dignified, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  goes 
with  it.  The  dress  figured  was  white 
combined  with  Lanvin  green,  the  skirt 
being  green,  bound  with  white,  which 
edges  the  seam  at  the  left  side.  The 
waist  is  white,  with  bands  of  green  on 


cuffs  and  collar.  This  wouM  be  a  very 
pretty  model  for  linen. 

A  Pretty  Voile. — In  the  second  pic¬ 
ture  the  first  model  was  a  girl’s  dress  of 
white  voile,  trimmed  with  puffings  of 
Lanvin  green.  The  dress  itself  was  per¬ 
fectly  plain,  the  round  neck  having  two 
full  little  finger  puffings  of  the  green, 
edged  with  ecru  lace.  The  short  sleeves 
were  gathered  in  with  similar  puffings 
and  there  were  four  little  puffings  at  the 
waist.  We  saw  several  dainty  flowered 
voiles  made  in  the  same  way,  having 
puffings  either  of  green  or  of  a  color  to 
harmonize  with  the  flowers.  This  would 
also  be  a  pretty  model  for  a  child’s  voile 
dress  that  was  intended  for  better  wear, 
and  expected  to  be  worn  for  some  time 
without  laundering.  A  very  practical 
little  frock  would  be  of  beige  or  tan  voile 
with  a  dark  blue  figure  and  dark  blue 
puffings.  A  simple  dress  of  this  sort  is 
usually  becoming,  and  saves  work,  though 
the  Dresden  flowered  voile  with  its  green 
puffings  is  especially  dainty.  The  hat  is 
a  Corday  shape  with  straw  brim  and 
Georgette  crown  of  Lanvin  green, 
trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  black-eyed 
white  daisies  and  narrow  black  ribbon 
velvet. 

Brown  and  Red. — The  central  figure 
wears  a  suit  of  fine  woolen  twill,  a  light 
golden  brown  in  color.  The  skirt  is 
gored,  this  being  rendered  more  notice¬ 
able  by  a  strap  of  the  material,  cut 
crosswise,  stitched  flat  down  the  front 
gores.  The  skirt  of  the  coat  was  trimmed 
with  straps  of  the  material  cut  to  a  right 
angle  at  the  top,  where  the  strap  was 
loose,  arid  showed  a  facing  of  bright  red 
cloth.  The  turn-back  cuffs  had  an  inset 
band  of  the  red  twill,  while  the  high 
standing  collar,  flaring  at  the  front,  had 
a  band  of  white  broadcloth  at  the  upper 
edge,  with  a  band  of  red  twill  below'  it. 
The  most  unusual  feature  of  this  suit 
was  the  blouse  that  w'ent  with  it.  This 
was  fine  white  voile.  The  sleeves  of  the 
coat  w’ere  a  little  shorter  than  is  usual, 
and  the  cuffs  of  the  blouse  came  below, 
fastened  w'ith  bright  red  cuff  links.  The 
front  of  the  blouse  was  trimmed  with 
what  looked  like  a  solid  embroidery  in 
bright  red,  but  closer  inspection  showed 
it  to  be  squares  of  the  red  cloth,  appliqued 
on  to  form  a  design  in  combination  with 
scrolls  of  black  done  in  Kensington 
stitch.  This  was  very  effective,  though 
quite  simple,  and  the  suit  wras  really  a 
striking  one.  The  hat  shown  is  a  black 
satin  straw  trimmed  with  a  black  fancy 
feather. 

A  Two-color  Dress.— -The  girl’s  dress 
at  the  right  was  of  voile,  a  pretty  com¬ 
bination  of  beige  and  green.  The  upper 
part  was  of  the  beige,  the  skirt  portion 
of  Lanvin  green,  faggoted  to  the  upper 
part.'  The  waist  wras  slightly  gathered 
at  rhe  shoulder  seams  and  at  the  round 
neck,  where  there  was  a  binding  of  the 
green  attached  by  '  faggoting,  also  edging 


the  short  sleeves.  This  style  of  dress  is 
also  shown  in  white  voile  combined  with 
a  color.  There  is  really  a  very  good 
suggestion  in  this  model  for  utilizing  an 
outgrown  dress,  for  with  new  material 
for  the  top  one  could  often  find  enough 
for  the  lower  skirt  and  trimming  in  a 
garment  otherwise  too  small. 

Votes  and  Novelties.  —  Silk  capes 
and  loose  cape  wraps,  belted,  bloused 
draped  or  straight,  are  much  in  evidence 
for  Summer  wear.  Fabrics  used  are  Can- 
fon  crepe,  Roshanara  crepe,  flat  crepe, 
faille  and  novelty  silks.  We  noted  some 
simple  models  at  $12.75.  while  some  at 
$19.75  were  trimmed  with  monkey  fur. 
Monkey  is  an  especially  favored  Summer 
fur  for  trimming.  More  expensive  capes 
•are  beautifully  lined  and  trimmed. 

Costume  slips,  now  a  necessity  with 
the  straight-line  dresses,  ‘  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  old  style  closely  gored 
princess  model.  They  foll/hr  the  straight 
camisole  shape  as  to  top,  b'fit  the  newer 
ones  have  fullness  introduced  over  the 
hip,  while  a  20-inch  hem  prevents  trans¬ 
parency.  The  materials  include  tub  silk, 
sateen,  radium  silk,  crepe  dc  chine  and 
crepe  meteor. 


NEW 

PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Slaves  and  Ovens 


Drives 
drudgery  out 
of  the  kitchen 


WOT  only  money  but  work  as  well  is 
Xl  saved  by  the  New  Perfection.  You  light 
it  when  you’re  ready  to  cook,  not  before, 
and  you  can  put  it  out  the  instant  you’re 
through.  That’s  one  reason  why  it’s  so 
economical  with  fuel.  The  other  is  the  fact 
that  all  the  fuel  is  turned  to  heat— no  ashes. 

And  when  a  New  Perfection  comes  into  a 
kitchen,  the  old  wood  box,  coal  hod,  kin¬ 
dling  litter,  wood  smoke  and  coal  gas  go  out! 
And  there’s  no  more  stove  blacking  to  do. 

A  cleaner,  cooler  kitchen  and  better  cook¬ 
ing  result  because  the  intense  heat  is  always 
under  perfect  control.  The  New  Perfection 
is  handsome,  easy  to  keep  clean  and  simple 
to  operate.  These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  over  4,000,000  New  Perfections  are 
used  today,  in  the  city  and  country,  the 
year  round. 

Any  New  Perfection  dealer  will  demon¬ 
strate  it  for  you. 


f 


or  best  results  use  — 

SO CONY KEROSENE 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 
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Giants 
in 

Strength 


When  you  build 
a  new  silo  or  rebuild 
your  old  one,  make  it 
a  Craine — the  strongest 
'S  well  as  handsomest  silo  made. 
Its  three-wall  construction  gives 
perfect  silage  protection.  Outside 
the  wall  of  upright  staves  is  an 
air-tight,  water-proof,  frost-defying 
inner  wall  ofSilafelt.  Outside  of  both 
is  the  spiral  Crainelox  covering,  cl 
giant  strength — no  hoops,  lugs,  weak 
spots,  repairs,  but  permanent  protec¬ 
tion  for  every  inch  of  wall. 

You  can  rebuild  an  old  stave  silo 
into  a  Craine  at  half  the  cost  of  a  new 
silo.  Write  for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalog  and  special  discount  on  early 
orders.  Agents  wanted. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  1  lO.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  .SatisfactionGuaranteed, 
On  orders  for  thirty  (rations  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
frelsrht  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


More  Profits  Follow 
the  Use  of  STRUVEN’S 


because  it  supplies  the  necessary  proteins 
and  minerals.  Write  for  free 
feeding  instructions. 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.  -  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  runningyeasily cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  Bmall.  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  7075  Bainbridge,-N.  Y. 


THE  front  thatGAVE 

GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


AN  unobstructed  continuous  opening. 

Door*  absolutely  tight ,  but  will 
not  swell.  Permanent  steel  ladder  at¬ 
tached  to  front.  Everything  firat-cUs* 
and  prices  right.  Liberal  discount  to 
reliable  agents— Wanted  in  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

BOX  11  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


MGreen  Mountain 


When  You  Build  That  New  Silo— USE 

LACEY’S  Improved  SILO  HOOPS 

Strong— Easy  to  Apply— Cost  Less — Floxiblo.  Made 
in  all  desired  sizes.  Write  fordeseriptive  folder  and 
price  list.  Elmer  B.  Lacey,  Mfr.,  Endicott,  N.Y. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

f  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
t — philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Smle  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  NewYork 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Nuisance  from  Whey 

Is  sour  whey  from  a  cheese  factory  good 
for  milk?  A  certain  factory  discharged 
the  whey  on  my  pasture  in  an  open  ditch, 
and  as  there  was  not  water  enough  to 
carry  it  away  the  smell  was  awful.  The 
cows  scoured  and  dropped  on  their  milk, 
so  I  sold  them  all.  as  I  could  not  get 
the  owner  of  the  factory  to  stop  it.  I 
thought  if  I  begun  a  suit,  for  damages 
that  I  might  be  able  to  stop  it,  as  I 
cannot  find  any  right  has  been  given  by 
farm  owners  to  discharge  the  waste 
there.  H.  s. 

New  York. 

You  are  quite  right  in  contending  that 
the  discharge  of  whey  through  your  pas¬ 
ture  has  substantially  damaged  your 
property.  So  far  as  I  know  whey  has 
little  feeding  value  for  dairy  cows.  The 
digestive  machinery  of  a  dairy  cow  is 
constructed  to  consume  coarse  roughages 
and  concentrated  materials,  and  if  one 
should  attempt  to  feed  skim-milk  or  whey 
the  results  would  be  quite  as  you  have 
indicated.  By-products  of  this  character 
are  invaluable  for  feeding  calves,  pigs 
and  poultry.  The  by-product  should  be 
carefully  handled  and  not  discharged 
over  the  ground  as  you  have  indicated. 
It  certainly  is  a  nuisance,  and  it  seems 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  health 
authorities  ought  to  defend  you  in  your 
claim  that  the  sewage,  for  virtually  this 
is  what  it  amounts  to,  should  be  pro¬ 
perly  disposed  of. 


Slaughtering  Unprofitable  Sow 

Sow  about  two  years  old  gave  birth  to 
a  litter  of  nine  pigs,  two  of  which  were 
born  dead  and  the  rest  she  killed.  How 
soon  can  I  kill  this  sow  and  use  her  meat? 
She  dried  up  a  few  days  after  farrowing. 

New  Gretna,  N.  J.  c.  F. 

Much  would  depend  upon  the  condition 
of  the  brood  sow  after  farrowing.  If  she 
is  thin  in  flesh  it  would  be  necessary  to 
fatten  her  in  order  to  obtain  a  carcass 
that  would  be  acceptable  for  meat.  In 
case  the  sow  is  in  good  flesh  she  could  be 
butchered  two  weeks  after  losing  her 
pigs.  You  have  the  right  idea.  A  brood 
sow  that  kills  and  eats  her  pigs  had  best 
be  butchered,  and  not  x’etained  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes. 


Feeding  Milk  Cows 

Could  you  give  me  some  ration  best  to 
feed  milk  cows?  I  have  silo  feed  for 
twice  a  day,  and  mixed  hay,  clover  and 
Timothy.  I  have  been  feeding  about  35 
lbs.  silage  a  day  and  what  hay  they 
will  clean  up,  with  grain  ration  of  100 
lbs.  mixed  feed,  100  lbs.  Buffalo  gluten, 
100  lbs.  cornmeal,  50  lbs.  oilmeal.  They 
do  not  seem  to  do  well  on  this  ration.  I 
am  able  to  get  any  kind  of  feed.  c.  M. 

Miller’s  Mill,  N.  Y. 

Ordinarily  mixed  feed  consists  of  bran, 
middlings  and  screenings.  It  varies  ma¬ 
terially  in  composition,  and  if  the  mill 
run  of  screenings  is  proportionately  high 
the  feed  is  bitter,  unpalatable  and  not 
nutritious.  It  is  a  much  safer  proposi¬ 
tion  to  purchase  wheat  bran  to  combine 
with  ingredients  desired  to  feed  dairy 
cows.  More  variety  also  would  improve 
your  ration,  and  it  is  proposed  that 
where  you  have  silage  and  a  good  grade 
of  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay  the  fol¬ 
lowing  grain  ration  be  used :  250  lbs. 
bran,  250  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  150  lbs.  linseed  meal,  150  lbs. 
gluten  meal.  Continue  feeding  the  silage 
and  hay  as  you  are  now  doing,  and  allow 
1  lb.  of  this  grain  mixture  for  each  3*4 
lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  cow  per  day. 
Change  gradually  from  the  ration  that 
you  are  now  using  to  the  one  proposed, 
allowing  three  or  four  days  to  make  the 
complete  change.  If  you  have  some  of  the 
mixed  feed  on  hand  it  can  be  used  to  re¬ 
place  the  bran  in  part ;  but  future  pur¬ 
chases  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  you 
insist  upon  getting  pure  bran  and  not  tbe 
mixed  wheat  feed. 


Marking  Pigs 

Last  year  I  purchased  three  young 
registered  Hampshire  pigs,  two  females 
and  one  male,  and  now  one  of  them  has  a 
litter  of  five.  Could  you  tell  me  just  how 
to  mark  them?  b.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  method 
of  identifying  pigs  in  a  litter  consists  of 
notching  the  ears  of  the  individual  pigs. 
You  cau  go  to  any  hardware  store  and 
purchase  a  Dana  label  punch,  and  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  chart  a  system  that  will 
identify  individual  pigs.  The  notching  is 
not  painful,  and  provides  a  permanent 
identification. 


Insufficient  Ration 

I  have  two  cows,  which  have  been  giv¬ 
ing  15  quarts  a  day,  Holstein  10.  Jersey 
five.  The  State  Inspector  last  week  said 
they  were  in  good  health.  The  Holstein 
is  fresh  three  weeks  and  the  Jersey  fresh¬ 
ened  last  October.  Two  days  ago  I  started 
ti  feed  them  the  following  ration,  and 
the  Holstein  has  fallen  two  quarts  a  day 
and  the  Jersey  has  remained  about  the 


same :  Proportionate  parts,  by  weight. 

3  lbs.  oats,  2  lbs.  bran.  1  lb.  cottonseed 
meal,  1  lb.  oilmeal,  1  lb.  cornmeal,  1  lb. 
middlings,  1  lb.  gluten,  one  quart  of 
beet  pulp  soaked  in  water  to  each  cow  a 
day.  Besides  this.  I  give  them  all  the 
hay  they  want.  The  Jersey  sometimes 
skips  a  day  without  drinking  water. 

Massachusetts.  w.  ir. 

We  believe  that  the  addition  of  more 
protein  would  make  it  possible  for  your 
Holstein  cow  to  maintain  hei*-  flow  of 
milk.  The  following  combination  would 
replace  the  ration  that  you  are  now  feed¬ 
ing  :  200  lbs.  cornmeal,  150  lbs.  bran, 

150  lbs.  oats,  200  lbs.  gluten  feed.  150 
lbs.  linseed  meal,  150  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal.  The  old  ration  carries  only  17% 
per  cent  of  protein,  while  the  one  sug~ 
gested  carries  nearly  22  per  cent.  The 
ration  that  was  quite  sufficient  for  the 
Jersey  cow  that  was  yielding  a  smaller 
amount  of  milk  a  day  did  not  make  it 
possible  for  the  Holstein  to  establish  her 
maximum  production.  One  quart  of  beet 
pulp  soaked  in  water  is  not  enough  to 
provide  a  satisfactory  amount  of  succu¬ 
lence.  Feed  as  much  as  25  lbs.  of  the 
moistened  beet  pulp  after  it  has  been 
thoroughly  saturated  with  water  to  a  cow 
giving  as  much  as  15  quarts  of  milk  a 
day. 

Add  one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  salt 
to  your  grain  ration,  and  this  will  have 
a  tendency  to  establish  a  uniform  drink¬ 
ing  habit  among  the  cows;  likewise,  when 
a  cow  fails  to  drink  plenty  of  water  it 
indicates  that  she  is  not  getting  a  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  of  roughage.  Allow  them 
all  of  the  hay  that  they  will  clean  up 
and  the  chances  are  that  they  will  par¬ 
take  frequently  of  drinking  water. 


Improving  Dairy  Ration 

Am  I  feeding  my  cows  the  proper  kind 
of  feed  for  best  results?  They  are  no 
one  breed;  have  four  Jerseys,  one  Ary- 
shire,  three  Holsteins.  I  do  not  weigh 
the  milk,  but  they  milk  about  12  quarts 
each  per  day.  I  feed  them  as  follows : 
Two  quarts  ground  corn  and  oats,  two 
quarts  bran,  one  quart  linseed  meal,  one 
quart  oilmeal,  two  quarts  gluten  feed, 
each  twice  a  day  ;  cut  cornstalks  morning 
and  night,  and  mixed  hay  at  noon. 

Long  Island.  p.  w.  s. 

The  grain  ration  that  you  are  now  feed¬ 
ing  your  dairy  cows  is  well  chosen.  I 
believe,  however,  that  you  should  provide 
some  succulence  in  the  way  of  moistened 
beet  pulp,  and  that  the  flow  of  milk 
would  be  substantially  increased  were 
you  to  use  a  better  grade  of  roughage. 
There  is  no  difference  between  linseed 
meal  and  oilmeal  as  to  feeding  value  ;  but 
for  the  sake  of  variety  it  would  be  better 
for  you  to  substitute  one  quart  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  for  one  quart  of  the  linseed 
meal.  Especially  would  this  be  true  after 
the  cows  are  turned  out  to  pasture.  The 
linseed  meal  is  apt  to  be  too  laxative 
when  fed  in  conjunction  with  bran  to 
cows  on  grass. 


Ration  Low  in  Protein 

1.  I  have  a  herd  of  grade  cows,  good  size, 
milking  20.  I  am  feeding  2  bn.  of  silage 
daily  and  1  lb.  of  this  ration  to  every 
3  lbs.  of  milk  made  by  each  cow  daily  ; 
200  lbs.  gluten,  200  lbs.  molasses  feed, 
100  lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  ground  oats. 
100  lbs.  bran,  50  lbs.  linseed  meal,  and 
all  the  clover  and  Timothy  hay  they  will 
consume  twice  daily.  My  silage  is  not  the 
very  best.  I  also  give  plenty  of  salt.  They 
are  milking  well.  How  could  I  improve 
this  ration?  Could  I  make  any  more 
milk,  and  as  cheaply,  by  feeding  beet 
pulp?  2.  Would  you  tell  me  the  proper  time 
for  planting  and  sowing  these  mentioned 
below  for  best  results?  Oats,  silage  corn, 
early  and  late  potatoes,  early  cabbage, 
early  tomatoes  and  early  peas,  late  cab¬ 
bage,  early  sweet  corn,  beets,  turnips, 
carrots,  onions,  celery,  etc.  o.  N. 

New  York. 

1.  It  is  clear  from  your  inquiry  that  your 
dairy  cows  are  not  being  supplied  with 
a  sufficient  amount  of  protein.  Your 
mixture  would  figure  out  about  1G  per 
cent  of  protein,  which  is  not  enough. 
Since  your  mixture  is  a  homemade  com¬ 
bination.  I  should  limit  tbe  molasses  feed 
and  stick  entirely  to  straight  ingredients 
of  average  analysis.  A  simple  combina¬ 
tion  consisting  of  200  lbs.  gluten,  150 
lbs.  linseed  meal,  100  lbs.  43  per  cent 
cottonseed  meal.  150  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs. 
oats,  200  lbs.  corn,  will  give  you  a  20 
per  cent  protein  feed.  I  believe  this 
mixture  is  superior  to  the  one  that  you 
are  now  feeding,  especially  if  it  is  fed  in 
conjunction  with  clover  hay  and  silage. 

2.  There  is  no  calendar  date  that  can 
be  mentioned  as  best  suited  for  planting 
the  several  crops  that  you  identify.  Oats 
should  be  planted  as  early  in  the  Spring 
as  it  is  possible  properly  to  prepare  the 
ground,  while  corn  is  usually  planted  in 
your  section  toward  the  second  week  in 
May.  The  dates  for  planting  the  other 
crops  mentioned  would  best  be  obtained 
from  successful  growers  in  your  terri¬ 
tory. 


Opportunity  Calls 
from  CANADA 

Visit  Canada  this  summer— see 
for  yourself  the  opportunities 
which  Canada  offers  to  both 
labor  and  capital— rich,  fertile, 
virgin  prairie  land,  near  rail¬ 
ways  and  towns,  at  $15  to  $20 
an  acre — long  terms  if  desired. 
Wheat  crops  last  year  the  big¬ 
gest  in  history;  dairying  and 
hogs  pay  well;  mixed  farming 
rapidly  increasing. 

Homeseekers’  Rates  on 
Canadian  Railroads 

If  you  wish  to  look  over  the 
country  with  a  view  to  taking 
up  land  get  an  order  from  the 
nearest  Canadian  Government 
Agent  for  special  rates  on 
Canadian  railroads.  Make  this 
your  summer  outing— Canada 
welcomes  tourists — no  pass¬ 
ports  required  — have  a  great 
trip  and  see  with  your  own 
eyes  the  opportunities  that 
await  you. 

For  full  information,  with  free 
booklets  and  maps,  write 

to  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of 
Canadian  Dept,  of  Immigration, 

W.  D.  SCOTT 

Room  105,  Norlite  Building 
Ottawa,  Canada 

Authorized  Canadian  Gov’t  Agt. 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Get  Jim  Bi'own's  new 

FACTORY  PRICESi 


‘Saved 


3  Write  quick  for  my  bisr 
new  book  of  monoy-aav 
0  ins  factory  price*  on  high 
\  eat  quality  Fanca,  Gatas, 
Staal  PostS'Paints, Roofing. 
_  FREIGHT  PREPAID 
.  HDon’t  pay  a  penny  more  than  Jim 
Brown’a  factory  pricea.  Hiffheat 
Quality,  backed  by  guarantaa.  Write 
for  104-pasre  money-savins:  bargain  book . 
i  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Deot  4302  Cleveland,  0. 


$56.00  on  l. 

f order.  I  paid  you  ’ 
37c  per  rod.  and  \ 
fence  here  no  bet¬ 
ter  is  93  3-4  cts.  ” 
-•Charles  Rowe, 
Stella.  Mo. 


Booklet 
Free 


MINE  RALE. 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


rs"  Pkg  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back'.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave„  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


I  Durable,  easy  to 
^operate,  grant  ca¬ 
pacities.  Many  sizes 

_  Engine,  belt,  horse 

bo  war.  WRITE  boital 
for  cat.lof,  price  TODAY  on 41  ELL* * 

-fc-lClng  of  BaUrs." 

(COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 

2 04 ^Hampshire  St.(OulitCfJlk 


Carload  New  Wire  Fencing 

1H"  mesh,  614  ft.  high,  No.  11  gauge,  2Vi« 
sq.  ft.  Also  3"  mesh,  30"  high.  No.  0 
gauge,  galvanized,  7c  lineal  foot. 

NATHAN  KLEIN  C0„  208  Centre  St„  New  York 


WATER  POWER  KK 

Water  power  grist  mill,  saw  mill  and  poultry  farm, 
33  acres:  electric  in  all  buildings;  modern  7-rnom 
stone  bouse;  running  water  by  gravity  to  all  build¬ 
ings:  7  poultry  houses;  good  location.  Price,  onlv 
$9,500.  Write  for  new  72-page  catalog. 

REESE  &  LINDERMAN  411 -It  Bulletin  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Pa 


CANVAS  COVERS  ?3roTz  VrUTn 

—  “  -  ”  -  Waterproof,  se,  express  pre¬ 

paid;  Hay  Caps,  etc.  Samples  and  prices  upon  request. 

W.  W.  STANLEY  52  Whll.  St.,  New  York 


■  MAKK  A  lKM.l.AH  AN  IIOIIU.  SELL  MEN11ET8 
AeCDIS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leak* 
Ov  w  in  all  u  ten  a  1 1  e.  Sample  package  free. 
COI.I.ETTE  MFO.  CO.,l»»pt.  108,  Ain.ter.liim.  N.Y, 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


Live  Stock  Notes 


The  Fly  Pest  and  Hogs 

"How  is  it  possible  to  keep  the  great 
swarm  of  flies  away  from  a  pigpen?” 

We  keep  pens  and  yards  as  clean  as 
possible.  We  sprinkle  or  spray  our  pens, 
walls  and  doors  about  once  a  week  with 
a  mild  solution  of  some  coal-tar  product. 
The  use  of  this, on  doors  and  bedding  has 
a  tendency  to  retard  the  ravages  of  lung- 
worms  in  small  pigs,  as  well  as  to  keep 
out  dies  for  general  cleanliness.  We  use 
lime,  usually  hydrated  lime,  very  liber¬ 
ally  in  all  yards,  especially  about  the 
troughs,  and  where  the  hogs  tend  to  con¬ 
gregate.  This  disinfects,  keeps  down  the 
unpleasant  odors  and  also  encourages  the 
Bluegrass-  to  come  in,  and  thus  keeps 
down  weeds,  which  are  often  such  an 
unsightly  pest  about  the  hogyard.  We 
sprinkle  such  places  several  times  a  sea¬ 
son  till  the  ground  i§  white  with  the  lime. 

The  best  plan  we  have  ever  tried,  abd 
it  is  in  practice  on  our  farm  every  Sum¬ 
mer,  is  to  keep  the  horse  manure  pile 
quite  well  covered  with  acid  phosphate. 
We  cover  the  pile  quite  thoroughly  after 
each  rain.,  This  prevents  the  hatching  of 
many  eggs.  -  ,  . 

We  made  over  the  eave  troughs  on  our 
horse  barn  so  that  -the  water  is  carried 
in  a  ..spout  and  hits  the  center  of  the 
horse  manure  pile.  This  keeps  down  loss 
from  firefanging  and  also  carries  the  acid 
phosphate  down  through  the  pile.  We 
have  noticed  plainly  that  there  have  been 
•fewer  dies  about  the  farm  since  we  have 
followed  this  practice.  We  have  over  a 
hundred  hogs  within  400  ft.  of  our  resi¬ 
dence  house.  There  is  no  unpleasant 
odor,  and  we  have  decidedly  fewer  dies 
than  we  see  about  the  average  farmhouse 

New  York.  n.  c.  &  ir.  b.  harpendtxg. 

New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

I  he  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  ca  riots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  track  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Mofaday,  May  14,  1923,  according  to  the 
New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the 
T  nited  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feeds  all  in 
100-lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Branch- 
ville,  Belvidere,  Mt.  Holly,  Montclair, 
Milford,  (Washington,  Highbridge,  French- 
town,  Sussex,  Flemington,  Trenton,  New¬ 
ton,  Lafayette,  Ilaekettstown,  Belle 
Meade,  Lebanon,  Califon,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Perth  Amboy,  Morristown, 
Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somerville, 
and  Newark  : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.53% 

No.  3  white  oats . 52% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 98% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 98% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . . .  .' . $35.90 

Hard,  W,  W.  bran .  35.40 

Spring,  middlings  .  35.90 

Red  dog  dour . 40.90 

Flour  middlings  .  39.40 

White  hominy  . 38.40 

Yellow  hominy  . . 38.15 

Gluten  feed  .  43.05 

30%  cottonseed  meal . . .  47.15 

41%  cottonseed  meal .  50.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  53.15 

31%  linseed  meal.... .  43.10 

34%  linseed  meal .  44.00 


Wool  Notes 


Business  is.  quiet  and  the  markets  in 
the  West  reported  a  tride  weaker.  Re¬ 
cent  quotations  at  Boston  follow :  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine, 
55  to  56c* ;  half-blood,  53  to  54c ;  three- 
eighths  blood,  54  to  55c*.  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  unwashed  delaine,  57  to  58c; 
due,  52  to  53c ;  three-eighths  blood,  55  to 
56c.  New  England  half-blood,  50  to  52c.; 
three-eighths  blood,  55  to_56c,  Texas  fine 
scoured,  $1.30  to  $1.50;  territory  half- 
blood  combing,  $1.30  to  $1.35. 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May.  30 — -Decoration  Day,  afternoon, 
Milking  Shorthorns,  Fair  Grounds,  Can¬ 
andaigua,  N.  Y.  Robert  II.  Leary,  man¬ 
ager. 

May  31 — Shorthorns.  Coshocton  Coun¬ 
ty  Breeders’  Association.  Coshocton.  O. 

June  1  —  Jerseys.  ’Meridale  Farms, 
Meredith,  N.  Y. 

.Tune  7-8— Holsteins,  Ohio  Ilolstein- 
Eriesian  Association,  Cleveland,  O. 

June  12— Ayf  shires.  National  Ayr¬ 
shire  consignment  sale,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

June  27 — Jerseys.  Snowden  Farm, 
Fredericksburg,  Ya.  A,  L.  Tichane,  sales 
manager. 

October  31  — •  Ayrshires.  Allegany- 
Steuben  County  Ayrshire  Club,  consign¬ 
ment  sale,  Horn  ell,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  13-14 — Farmers’  Day,  live  stock 
show  and  parade,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  College,  Pa. 

June  27-29 — Farmers’  Field  Day.  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

July  30-Aug.  3 — 'Farmers’  Week.  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College.  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Oct.  6-13— National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Jht  RURAL  NEW 

j  Grinding  Feed  at  Home 

Will  you  advise  me  the  proportion  of 
each  of  the  following  feeds  I  may  grind 
together,  and  what  feeds  I  must  buy,  if 
any,  to  make  a  balanced  ration  for  cow 
to  give  milk  on?  I  have  corn  on  ear, 
buckwheat,  oats  and  rye  as  grain ;  my 
roughage  is  cornstalks  and  mixed  hay. 
clover  and  different  grasses.  Would  it 
pay  to  use  wheat  for  cows  if  I  have  use 
for  it  in  feeding  hens?  w.  s. 

New  York. 

I. should  not  include  rye  in  a  ration  in¬ 
tended  for  dairy  cows.  It  is  not  palata¬ 
ble,  and  a  better  plan  would  be  to  ex¬ 
change  this  rye  for  some  such  product  as 
linseed  meal  or  cottonseed  meal  in  order 
to  bring  the  protein  content  of  your  home¬ 
grown  feeds  up  to  standard.  The  follow¬ 
ing  ration,  including  the  materials  men¬ 
tioned,  would  bring  your  home-grown 
feeds  up  to  a  22  per  cent  basis:  Corn 
and  cob  meal.  250  lbs.;  buckwheat,  150 
lbs.;  oats,  150  lbs.;  oilmeal,  200  lbs.; 
gluten  feed,  250  lbs.  Nothing  would  be 
gained  by  including  you r  wheat  in  this 
combination,  and  if  you  have  more  wheat 
than  will  be  required  to  provide  scratch 
feed  for  your  poultry,  it  might  be  better 
to  sell  with  your  rye  or  exchange  for  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  f.  c.  m. 
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JERSEYS 


ABSORBine 

**  TRADE  MARK  RfG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles. 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
bruises.  Boot  Chafe9.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  HKD  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2.  SO  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Dook  5  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re¬ 
duces  Strains,  painful.  Knotted,  Swollen  Veins.  Concen¬ 
trated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  application.  Price 
ft. 25  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


THIRD  ANNUAL 

JERSEY  CATTLE  SALE 

UNDER  AUSPICES  OF 

The  Greene  County 
Jersey  Cattle  Club 

CAIRO,  NEW  YORK 

Monday,  May  28th,  1923 

An  opportunity  to  purchase  some  excellent 
pure-bred  Jersey  Cattle,  carefully  selected  by 
committee  and  consigned  to  co-operative  public 
sale  by  members  of  The  Greene  County  Jersey 
Cattle  Club, 

All  animals  offered  are  healthy,  well-bred,  and 
well-developed.  Many  of  them  have  Register  of 
Merit  records  and  are  show  ring  winners.  All  of 
the  prominent  blood  lines  of  the  Jersey  breed  arc 
included.  The  high  quality  of  these  cattle  will 
prove  a  big  surprise  to  those  who  attend  the  sale. 

Buy  your  cattle  from  farmer  breeders  who  are 
building  a  reputation  on  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  animals  they  place  in  their  annual  sale. 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 

A.  L.  Tichane,  Sale  Manager,  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 
or  Henry  Ingalls,  Secretary.  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


BL 


Stranger,  Larger  Calves 
— Less  Abortion. 

Increased  milk 
flow,  longer  pro¬ 

duction,  improved 
health  and  general 
condition,  correc¬ 
tion  of  mineral 

deficiency  result 
from  feeding  U- 
C  O  P  -  C  O  Special 
Steam  Bone  Mineral 
Meal.  Write  for  free 
booklet.  Order  from 
this  ad  today.  Price 
_  _  _  in  125  lb.  sacks 

P.  O.  B.  our  plant:  125  lbs..  $5.00;  500  lbs., 
$20.00;  1000  lbs.,  $37.50;  2000  lbs.,  $70.00. 
United  Chemical  &  Organic  Products  Co., 
4200  So,  Marshfield  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

One  cow  descended  from  Imp.  Golden  Fern's  Lad 
and  Financial  King,  freshened  May  12,  1923,  with 
heifer  calf;  one  two-year-old,  now  about  to  freshen: 
on«  yearling,  still  open.  Price  for  quick  sale.  $700  f.o. 
b.  Brewster,  N  Y.  H.  S.  BAKETEL,  M.  D.,  Brewster.  N.L 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

For  Sal  A  ^ows'  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
i  ui  uais  cn|in  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown.  N.  J. 


OCOPCO 

SPECIAL 

STEAM  BONE 


DOGS 

nOUIE  PUP  PI  E  £.  Pedigreed.  Spayed  fe¬ 
ta  males.  Circular  free.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
$5  to  $1  6.  BILVER1AKE  FARM,  Tilton,  New  Hampshire 

AT  STUD  POLICE  DOG  fc** 

ed  Champion.  Fee,  $35.  O.  Hill,  Amenla,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale- Airedale  Bitch  reg'suation  aE1k  o'6 

$35.  Male.  7  mos.  old,  eired  by  International  Ch! 
Tintern  Tip  Top,  175.  L.  HOWARD.  Quakertown,  N.  J. 

Pedigreed  Airedale  PUPPIES 

1  females  2  mos.  old  ;  Ji  females  7  mos.  old.  Shipped  on 
approval.  SPRINGDALE  KENNELS.  F. H.  FOOTE,  Prep. .JefYergOd, N.Y. 

Registered  Airedales  and  Puppies.  Bsst  Oorang  blood 

11  lines.  Pioneer  Orchards  Hancock,  Maryland 

Fnv  Rnnn  and  Rahhil  hound  pups.  Airedales. 

rOA,  uuon  anu  naDDII  UKE  SHORE  KENRELS.  Ilimrod,  8.  Y. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grore  City,  Pa. 

f  SHEEP 

For  Sale— Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Heifers 

out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams  for  sale.  *200  for  the  two. 

Penn.-Del. -Jersey  Farm,  Millord,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


KINNELON  HERD 

Purebred  Brown  Swiss 

UUTLER,  N.  J. 

Home  of  Ilda's  College  Boy  whose  dam  has  a 
record  of  13  561  lbs.  milk,  grandam  14,650  lbs. 
milk  and  great  grandam  16,225  lbs.  milk.  His 
daughters  to  come  fresh  have  milked  over 
forty  pounds  a  day.  A  young  bull  calf  by  the 
above  sire  and  out  of  a  17,139-lb.  cow  for  sale 
JOHN  C.  HESSE,  Manager 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS SubKEK 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.V. 


JERSEYS  FOR  SALE.  ALL  AGES 

Calves  from  officially  tested  dams  producing  60  to  08  lbs. 
fat  monthly.  Write  at  once.  Bono  Farm*,  Troy,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Jersey  Heifer  Calve*,  sired  by  Kissel 
Manor’s  Oxford  Sultan  193397,  from  high  class  dams. 
Price  and  particulars.  SUPT.  RUMS0NHILL  FARM.  Rumson,  M.  J. 

GUERNSEYS  /! 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

QnPfial  Of  fox*  We  are  offering  for  sale 
OfJCllal  UIlcl  two  exceptionally  bred 
bulls  with  smutty  noses.  Sired  by  May  Rose 
bulls.  Dams  have  records  or  are  on  test.  Both 
of  these  bulls  are  good  individuals,  six  to  eight 
months  old,  and  excellent  propositions  for 
grade  herds.  Price  $150,00. 

A  Heal  Chance  for  Farmers. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  „  Cohasset.  Mass. 

WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Highly  Bred 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 

Roll-wood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE 

Jeannette's  Fashion  ol  Fox  Run, 

#65562,  Guernsey  Bull.  Splendid  grandson 
of  Langwater  Fashion.  #23660,  A.  R.,  the  sire  of 
Langwater  Phyllis  and  Langwater  Foremost. 
Three  years  old.  Just  ready  to  head  herd. 
Special  price  for  immediate  sale. 

FOX  RUN  FARM 

Peterboro,  New  Hampshire 


F.  S.  GILCHREST 
Superintendent 


Milking  Short  Horns 

ed  in  buyer’s  name.  Heifer,  3  mos:  bull.  8  mo*., 
both  $150.  CHAS.  GODFREY,  High  View,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

May  Rose  Blood.  Two  sons  of  Langwater  Music 
Dimple  King,  57284.  Five  months  old.  Dams  now  on 
test.  Herd  Tuberculin  tested.  Prices  reasonable. 

BOLTON  FARM  -  .  Bristol, |Pa. 

GRADE  GUERNSEY  COWS 

Three  exceptionally  choice  young  cows,  nearly 
thoroughbred— rresh.  Also  bred  heifers. 

MILLS  POND  FARMS  Saint  James,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bullB,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW)l.  DAIRY  FARMS.  2?  S.  12*  SI..  Pbilt..  P». 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  R. 
dams,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  16909. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  D.  Def  OREST,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf  a.  *!6MAY^"^!«ilSi.N. 
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nd  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SALE 

CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y.,  MAY  31st 

Consignments  of  20  heifers  and  8  bull  calves,  Sired  by  Duke  of  Glenside,  Gleniide 
Koan  Clay,  Walgrove  Conqueror,  White  Avon,  Duke  of  Long  View,  Grovedale  Dairy 
Duke,  Earl  Cranford,  Baron  Clay,  Cranford  V.,  Glenside  Village  Boy,  Tioga  Point, 
Fernwood  Duke  and  other  notable  MILK  bulls,  and  out  of  R.  of  M.  dams.  Where  you 
change  cars  for  Troy,  Pa.,  Sale.  Catalogs  ol  R.  H.  FEAREY,  Mgr. 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


HALCYON FARMS 

JE3TLSS  _  , 

Every  Cow  is  in  the  Register  of  Merit. 

Every  Calf  from  a  R.  M.  dam. 

Females  of  all  ages. 

Bull  calves  backed  by  type  and  production. 
Address:  HALCYON  FARMS,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Bulls 
Increase  Yield 

Repeated  demonstrations  under 
practical  conditions  have  prov¬ 
ed  the  value  of  the  purebred 
dairy  bull  in  increasing  milk 
and  butter-fat  yield. 

Buy  a  Purebred  Bull  — 

Generally  these  increases  are  100 
per  cent  for  both  milk  and  fat  in 
two  generations- -many  very  much 
higher. 

Let  him  be  a  good  individual  of  any 
of  the  dairy  breeds,  but  he  should 
be  from  ancestors  whose  ability  to 
produce  has  been  proved. 

Naturally,  we 
would  like  to 
tell  you  about 
Hols  t  e  ins. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago.  Ill. 

USE  PUREBRED  BULLS 


High  Grade  Holstein  Heifer  Calves  fi^edTun 

and  heifer  calves,  up.  Registered  bulls  ready 
for  service,  and  cows.  Address  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  5850  at  30-days-old,  registered 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANBRY.  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 


We  Purchase  Guinea  Pigs,  Rabbits  and  White  Mice 

and  pay  the  top  market  price  for  healthy  stock.  Write  us 

for  particulars.  LE0ERIE  ANYITQXIR  LABORATORIES.  PeirtRirer.N-V. 


SWINE 


j 


Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

RLargest  herd  in  America.  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  breeding.  Special  offering  of  wean¬ 
ling  pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.Y. 


PURE  BRED  PIGS 

AT  FEEDING  PRICES 

Either  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  C. 
O.D.  on  approval,  $8  each.  Sows,  Barrows  or  Boars.  Bred 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  the  kind  that  grow  fast  and  big. 
50  feeding  pigs,  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire.  Big  Type  swine,  6  to  8  wks.  old,  $6.50  each.  Will 
ship  any  part  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

DR.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD.  M.  D.  V„  Box  51.  Waltham,  Mass. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  often  Fall  boars.  Also  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in 
August  and  September,  and  a  choice  lot  of  Spring 
pigs.  All  our  Berkshires  represent  the  best  large 
YrS.8URrante0  sa,,e  arrival  and  satisfaction 

RICHARD  H.  STONE  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


Pure  Bred  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

5  weeks  old,  87  each.  H.  D.  Adame,  Titusville.  Pa. 

Rprt«h!r»«  ..  Desirable  Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

□  0180111163  Patmoor  Farms  Hurtlicld.  N>.  Y. 


TIITOnrC  4  Bred  Sows-  Registered.  $50  each. 

IMJKULlj  J.  GEORGE  WALTER 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cape  May,  N.  J, 


DUROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  ^Merrifield,  n!  Y.' 


Chester  White  Pirn  Registered  free  StO  each. 

UUColCI  if  llllc  1  iga  \  Ivan  Osmu»  Blaek  Or.ek,  j).  y 


Growthvd  I  C  Piff*  Refv  Larffe  type-  Both  *13 

13 1  U TV  I II J  U  ■  I,  M.  ng»  each.  N.C.  Beardsley, MantourFalls,  R.Y. 


Registered  0. 1.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  P1GH 

n  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  WAYVII.T.K,  New  York 


inn  Pitre  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires,  6  weeks  oJd 

I  UU  rigs  $6,50  each.  ROUSE  BROS  Dushore.Pa. 


Reg.  Duroc  Yearling  Bred  Sows 

#30.  Farrow  in  June. 

C,  ME  ARSON  -  Weedaport,  N.  Y. 


“HAMPSHIHES  PROLIFIC" 

RECORDS  OF  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE.  Records 1 
Assn,  show  them  to  average  over  8  pigs 
to  litter.  Free  circular.  And  Guernsey  ‘ 

Cattle.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 

Box  R  WHITFORD,  PA.  " 

REGISTER  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS  For  Sale 

8  weeks  old,  $8  each.  Also  young  Boars  and  Brood 
Sows,  priced  to  sell.  CHAS.  BROPHY,  Shipman  Virginia 

Registered  Hampshire  Pigs  w»yvm«.°N?w1York 
Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

pigs.  Write  G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON.  Middletown.Va.  Brooks, dc  form 


GOATS 


SWISS  MILK  GOATS.  ENORES.  Westbrook.  Conn.  Send  stamp. 


RABBITS 


w*  A  TITiirno  Fl.ne  young  blue  Flemish 
I  (Hants:  off  cup  winners. 
Send  stamp  for  description. 

BR00KSY0E  RABBITRY.  390  Halcdon  Ave.,  Paterson  N.  J 
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Come,  Let  Us  Take  a  Motor  Trip 

Part  I. 

Now  is  the  time  when  we  are  all  mak¬ 
ing  plans  for  our  Summer  motor  trip. 
Everybody’s  doing  it,  so  a  few  leaves 
from  an  old-timer’s  book  of  experience 
may  contain  a  hint  or  two  of  value  to 
those  who  are  yet  novices. 

Those  who  are  looking  for  tales  of  ad¬ 
venture,  of  “hairbreadth  ’scapes’’  by  sea 
or  land,  may  pass  on  to  more  thrilling 
stories,  for  this  is  a  plain,  unvarnisheu 
tale  of  how  two  gray-haired,  bespectacled 
women  with  two  little  girls  are  wont  to 
journey  each  Summer  unattended  .and 
unaided  by  any  of  the  so-called  sterner 
sex.  Sometimes  our  trips  are  but  a  few 
hundred  miles,  sometimes  they  cover  a 
mileage  up  in  the  thousands,  but  always 
they  are  camping  trips.  When  we  first 
undertook  these  journeys,  five  years  ago, 
it  was  a  matter  of  comment  and  wonder 
all  along  the  way,  that  we  dared  and 
succeeded  with  no  man  in  the  party.  But 
last  Summer  the  strictly  feminine  nature 
of  our  party  was  a  matter  of  course,  ap¬ 
parently.  for  we  surely  encountered  many 
cars  “manned,”  so  to  speak,  only  by 
women. 

Our  pilgrimages  always  start  from  a 
point  in  Northern  Michigan  and  end 
sometimes  in  the  diagonal  corner  of  the 
same  State,  sometimes  in  Central  Illinois, 
and  sometimes  in  Southern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Our  equipment  is  usually  the 
same,  except  for  a  change  in  the  car. 
As  our  plan  is  to  be  independent  of  time 
and  place — that  is,  that  we  may  spend 
the  night  or  eat  a  meal  where  we  chance 
to  choose  to  stop,  or  where  night  over¬ 
takes  us  without  having  to  drive  on  and 
on  in  search  of  a  suitable  hotel,  we  carry 
our  bed  and  board  with  us  in  as  compact 
a  style  as  possible.  On  the  left  running 
board  is  the  tent,  which  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  car  when  set  up.  The  eight-year- 
old  girl  and  Auntie  can  do  this  attaching 
and  setting  up  in  10  mimutes ;  also  the 
three  folding  army  cots,  tightly  rolled 
and  wrapped  in  the  all-wool  army  blan¬ 
kets,  find  a  place  on  the  running  board, 
along  with  a  box  which  holds  a  can  of 
motor  oil.  There  are  but  three  cots,  be¬ 
cause  one  child  sleeps  on  the  back  seat 
of  the  car.  ,  , ,  , 

So  much  for  the  housing  problem,  and 
for  the  feeding  problem  an  old  suitcase 
lies  flat  in  the  floor  of  the  car  and  in  it 
are  packed  a  folding  “stove,”  the  fuel  of 
which  is  solidified  alcohol,  four  white 
enameled  plates,  plated  knives,  forks  and 
spoons,  four  white  enameled  handless 
cups,  which  nest  easily,  a  roll  of  cheap 
paper  napkins,  a  package  of  wooden  pic¬ 
nic  plates  for  use  with  food  that  is  not 
messy — as  rolls,  sandwiches,  and  such, 
or  to  be  used  and  burned  when  water  for 
dishwashing  is  not  handy. 

The  bill  of  fare  for  a  "arty  containing 
no  men  is  doubtless  easier  and  simpler 
than  for  one  when  more  hearty  appetites 
must  be  considered.  We  always  depend 
for  the  main  part  of  our  food  upon  pur¬ 
chases  made  along  the  way,  but  we  al- 
wavs  start  out  with  a  few  things  which 
will  keep  until  eaten.  First,  a  pint  jar 
of  chocolate  syrup  is  indispensable,  for 
a  tablespoon  of  it  in  a  cup  makes  a  satis¬ 
fying  hot  drink  when  hot  water  is  poured 
on  it.  and  a  little  cream  or  condensed 
milk  added.  Being  thoroughly  cooked,  we 
must  not  wait  for  the  water  to  boil  before 
adding,  so  is  ready  in  a  jiffy,  and  with 
fruit,  bread  or  rolls  and  eggs  makes  an 
easy  and  satisfactory  breakfast. 

Next,  a  jar  of  dressing  is  another  in¬ 
variable  accompaniment  of  our  trips. 
Many  a  lunch  is  made  of  lettuce  and  to¬ 
matoes,  with  salad  dressing,  some  form 
of  bread  and  potato  chips  followed  by  a 
“dessert”  of  cookies  and  berries  growing 
near  our  stopping  place,  or  other  fruit, 
We  are  all  very  fond  of  olive  oil,  so  our 
salad  dressing  ’is  well  filled  with  it,  and 
hence  furnishes  much  nourishment. 

We  omitted  to  mention  that  among  our 
cooking  utensils  is  a  covered  tin  dish 
with  folding  wire  handle  for  heating 
water  or  soup,  boiling  eggs,  and  also  a 
square  cake  tin  for  use  as  a  frying  pan. 
We  use  a  square  one,  because  it  fits  over 
our  stove,  and  a  baking  tin  instead  of  a 
spider  because  the  lack  of  a  handle  makes 
it  easier  to  pack.  In  this  we  can  cook 
ham,  eggs,  potatoes,  sausage,  or  any 
other  quickly  prepared  dish  if  we  wish 
a  'hearty  meal,  but  on  our  more  recent 
trips  we  have  decided  that  it  is  economy 
of  time  and  nervous  energy,  as  well  as 
packing  space,  to  stop  at  a  restaurant 
or  cafeteria  for  one  square  meal  each  day. 

In  our  commissary  department  we  usu¬ 
ally  take  with  us  a  can  or  two  of  jam, 
also  of  our  home-canned  beef  or  chicken, 
canned  pork  and  beans,  and  soup.  Two 
thermos  bottles  fiWed  with  water  always 
find  a  place  in  a  car  in  which  children 
travel,  for  they  are  always  thirsty,  and 
it  shortens  the  day’s  .mileage  to  stop  every 
time  they  want  a  drink ;  futhermore.  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  find  a  drinking 
place  each  time. 

Being  farmers  ourselves,  we  usually  try 
to  patronize  the  roadside  stalls  instead 
of  going  to  stores,  and  we  could  many  a 
tale  unfold  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
such  a  policy — but  that  is  another  story. 

Soon  after  six  o’clock  each  afternoon 
we  begin  to  watch  for  a  good  place  to 
spend  the  night.  Sometimes  we  spy  it 
almost  immediately,  and  on  other  days 
we  drive  on  for  an  hour  or  more  before 


reaching  a  place  that  has  the  few  essen¬ 
tial  requirements.  Our  usual  plan  is 
seek  a  farmhouse,  the  grounds  of  which 
have  a  substantial  fence  in  a  place  ac¬ 
cessible  by  car.  so  that  we  may  fasten 
the  tent  ropes  to  the  car  rather  than  try 
to  drive  pegs.  We  choose  farm  buildings 
rather  than  a  spot  in  the  woods  because 
of  our  unprotected  state,  and  also  that 
we  may  have  a  place  from  which  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  supply  of  fresh  milk  for  our  sup¬ 
per  and  breakfast.  Before  asking  per¬ 
mission  to  camp  in  the  yard,  we  always 
explain  ourselves,  and  in  asking  promise 
to  leave  no  rubbish,  set  no  fires,  and  in 
every  way  try  to  remember  just  what  we 
wouid  expect  and  require  of  people  asking 
the  same  courtesy  of  us  at  our  home. 
We  have  never  yet  been  refused,  and 
never  but  once  treated  with  any  sus¬ 
picion.  This  was  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
in  Western  Massachusetts.  The  man  of 
the  house  came  out,  walked  around  our 
car,  peered  inside  at  the  luggage,  and 
finally  asked  us  how  he  was  to  know  that 
those  rolls  of  “stuff”  were  not  “moon¬ 
shine.”  However,  when  we  assured  him 


shall  favor,  the  one  drawback  being  that 
sometimes  they  are  so  far  apart  that  one 
must  stop  too  early  or  drive  too  late  in 
order  to  reach  -one. 

Driving  or  riding  all  day  long  is  tire¬ 
some  at  best,  but  is  especially  so  with 
children  along,  and  it  is  hard  for  the 
children,  too.  Our  own  little  girls  are 
easier  to  keep  amused  than  many,  for  they 
find  much  in  nature  and  the  beauties  of 
scenery  to  occupy  them  ;  but  in  the  flat 
monotony  of  much  of  the  middle  country 
their  enthusiasm  wanes.  For  these  times 
we  keep  in  reserve  a  number  of  guessing 
games  which  can  be  played  as  we  speed 
along.  One  little  contest  which  we  in¬ 
vented  proves  unfailingly  to  occupy  us 
for  hours.  It  is  simple,  but  absorbing 
for  the  youngsters,  but  in  time  becomes 
maddening  to  the  elders.  Mother  or 
Auntie  must  say,  for  example,  “The  first 
one  who  spies  a  sheep  must  say  ‘Baa- 
baa  !’  ”  of  “The  first  one  who  sees  a  bee¬ 
hive  say,  ‘Buzz-buzz,’  ”  or  “The  first  one 
who  sees  a  daisy  say,  ‘Sniff-sniff.’  ” 
Then  an  intent  watching  on  all  sides 
follows  till  the  designated  object  is  seen. 
It  is  nothing  short  of  cruelty  to  expect 
growing  children  to  sit  quietly  all  day 
long.  They  must,  wriggle  more  or  less ; 
they  must  stop  and  get  out  at  intervals 
to  stretch  their  legs  and  obey  the  calls  of 
nature,  and  when  the  stop  for  the  night 


Inspecting  the  Poultry 


that  we  had  no  wish  to  stay  if  we  caused 
him  any  discomfort  or  anxiety,  he  became 
quite  cordial  and  bade  us  feel  at  home 
on  his  back  lawn.  As  it  was  then  nearly 
dark  and  we  did  not  know  what  lay  be¬ 
yond,  we  simply  unstrapped  our  cots, 
wrapped  our  blankets  about  us  and  slept 
under  the  stars,  and  were  gnawed  by 
enormous  mosquitoes  till  we  rose  and 
started  on  with  the  dawn.  At  other 
times  we  have  driven  into  an  open  barn 
floor,  set  our  cots  beside  the  car  and  spent 
the  night.  In.  such  cases  we  always  go 
outside  to  cook  ;  that  is,  if  we  wish  a 
fire  to  heat  food  or  water  we  never  do 
it  inside  a  barn. 

One  afternoon,  much  earlier  than  we 
ever  think  of  stopping  for  the  night,  a 
thunderstorm  drove  us  to  shelter  in  the 
open  horse  shed  behind  a  country  church. 
As  the  rain  did  not  stop,  we  stayed  there 
all  night,  and  found  it  on  the  whole  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  stopping  places, 
and  after  that  made  use  of  such  shelter 
whenever  we  found  them  at  a  time  when 
we  wished  to  stop.  The  only  drawback 
to  this  is  that  scores  of  other  motorists  are 
of  the  same  mind,  and  a  few  of  them  do 
not  consider  the  other  fellow,  for  we  occa¬ 
sionally  found  these  horse  sheds  so  un¬ 
sanitary  and  with  such  unendurable  odor 
from  the  carelessness  of  former  occupants 
that  we  were  forced  to  look  elsewhere  for 
a  night’s  lodging.  We  always  tried  to 
find  someone  from  whom  to  get  permission 
to  enter  the  church  property,  but  invari¬ 
ably  the  reply  was.  in  Canada  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States.  “No  permission  is 
necessary,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  night 
when  there  are  not  one  or  more  parties^ 
stopping  there.”'  We  feel  that  hereafter 
we  shall  hesitate  long  before  asking  at 
private  houses  on  the  much-frequented 
highways  to  be  allowed  to  make  camp. 
Our  experience  with  public  camp  sites 
has  been  limited,  but  by  now  they  are 
becoming  so  well  established  and  so  much 
an  accepted  part  of  each  community’s 
provision  for  the  legion  of  tourists,  that 
henceforth  they  will  be  the  places  we 


grown  or  a  little  child,  he  would  run  or 
fly  away.  The  last  two  years  he  would 
only  go  a  few  feet  and  stop,  but  as  soon 
as  they  left  he  was  at  me  again.  The 
Spring  of  1921  he  was  worse  than  ever ; 
when  I  went  out  to  make  garden  he  would 
peck  at  my  hands,  and  it  hurt.  I  caught 
him,  tied  a  tow  string  to  his  leg,  after 
wrapping  a  piece  of  paper  around  it. 
then  tied  the  other  end  to  a  post.  When 
through  working  I  went  to  loose  him,  and 
he  flew  away  with  the  string.  Three 
days  after  I  heard  he  was  eating  with 
the  hens.  I  tried  to  catch  him,  but  he 
would  not  let  me  near  him.  A  few  hours 
later  I  caught  him  and  cut  the  string. 
As  soon  as  I  set  him  down  he  flew  aivay. 
Three  days  later,  when  working  in  the 
flower  garden,  he  lit  beside  me  and  tried 
to  peck  my  hands.  I  put  a  longer  string 
on  him  and  tied  him  to  the  mail  box  post. 
He  saw  a  horse  coming,  and  flew  away 
with  a  long  piece  of  string.  Later  I  saw 
him  with  string  wound  around  his  legs, 
both  times,  until  length  was  only  about 
one-fourth  of  a  yard  long.  I  caught  him. 
and  when  he  saw  the  man  of  the  house 
coming  toward  us  to  cut  the  string,  he 
tried  hard  to  get  away,  and  I  had  to  put 
his  head  under  my  arm  so  he  couldn’t  see 
him.  Cherry,  the  name  I  gave  him,  was 
always  afraid  of  him,  although  he  was 
the  one  that  fed  him  and  was  always  good 
to  him. 

Same  Spring,  when  cleaning  kitchen, 
with  door  open,  Cherry  came  in,  jumped  • 
up  at  me,  pecked  my  shoes,  caught  the 
brush  of  broom  in  his  bill,  shook  it  as 
though  he  would  tear  broom  to  pieces, 
then  walked  into  dining-room.  Soon  an 
auto  came  into  yard  ;  driver  said  he  never 
saw  a  pheasant  close,  and  would  like  to 
see  him.  I  called  him,  but  no  bird.  Auto 
was  hardly  out  of  sight  before  he  was  in 
the  house  again. 

One  Sabbath  afternoon  last  September 
a  side  hill.  He  lit  in  front  of  me,  and 
before  I  hardly  knew  he  was  there  he 
struck  me  on  the  upper  lip  with  his  bil1 
I  took  a  weed  and  had  to  whip  him  hard 
with  it  before  he  would  leave.  He  would 
visit  the  neighbors  for  half  a  mile  on 
each  side  of  us.  They  would  feed  him. 
but  he  would  come  back  to  us.  I  would 
talk  to  him  and  he  would  go  with  me, 
but  as  soon  as  he  heard  a  strange  voice  he 
would  stop  or  run  away.  For  several 
weeks  he  stayed  nights  under  my  bed¬ 
room  window,  and  if  he  had  continued  to 
spend  his  nights  there  he  might  be  alive 
now. 

One  Sabbath  afternon  last  September 
I  saw  a  neighbor  bringing  him  home ; 
wondered  how  he  caught  him,  as  I  had 
•never  heard  of  bis  letting  anyone  but 
me  catch  him.  When  I  received  him  the 
feathers  were  all  off  his  back,  tail  gone, 
right  eye  injured,  bad  tear  under  his 
right  wing.  It  looked  like  the  work  of 
an  owl.  We  did  what  we  could  for 
Cherry,  but  _  in  two  days  he  was  dead. 
The  past  Winter  I  could  almost  imagine 
if  I  looked  out  of  the  window  where  I 
was  sitting  I  would  see  Cherry  walking 
by  with  his  head  up  as  high  as  he  could 
stretch  his  neck,  looking  in  at  me.  I  al¬ 
ways  liked  birds  and  animals ;  never 
cared  to  see  them  in  cages,  or  dogs  or 
cats  on  people’s  laps,  or  led  by  string. 
I  never  tried  to  make  a  pet  of  them,  and 
have  often  wondered  why  Cherry  liked 
me.  m.  D. 

Lisbon,  N.  Y. 


is  made  they  need  some  active  exercise. 
We  usually  have  a  ball  along  for  a  bit 
of  play  before  we  cuddle  into  our  blankets 
before  the  sunlight  dies,  and  the  children 
sleep  their  12  hours  through  no  matter 
how  many  wakeful  moments  come  to  the 
parents  from  discouraging  a  mouse  or 
squirrel  from  investigating  the  food  sup¬ 
ply  too  closely,  or  from  chasing  away 
a  flock  of  sheep  who  nose  intimately 
about.  g.  T.  s. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Cherry,  the  Pet  Pheasant 

The  Winter  of  1918-19  a  male  golden 
pheasant  came  into  our  neighborhood,  and 
as  we  kept  neither  dog,  cat,  nor  rooster, 
by  warm  weather  he  stayed  mostly  at  our 
home  and  ate  with  the  hens.  My  first 
acquaintance  with  him  was  one  Monday, 
when  hanging  the  wash  on  the  line.  I 
sawr  him  in  the  garden  ;  for  fear  he  would 
destroy  something,  I  talked  to  him  to 
scare  him  out;  the  more  I  talked,  the 
nearer  he  came  to  me ;  when  I  swung  a 
sheet  at  him  he  flew  away.  Later,  when 
he  would  hear  me  driving  the  hens  out 
of  the  yard,  he  would  fly  or  run  to  me. 
As  long  as  I  shooed  the  bens  he  would 
run  around  me  like  a  flash,  he  was  so 
quick. 

In  raspberry  time,  when  I  would  be 
out  picking  berries,  he  would  come  to  me, 
make  a  noise,  pheasant  talk,  and  I  wouid 
talk  to  him.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
would  give  a  flying  jump  at  me,  and  peck 
at  my  shoes.  One  day  I  caught  him  and 
smoothed  his  feathers;  then  he  was  worse 
than  ever  for  a  while,  as  he  would  tease 
me  until  I  caught  and  rubbed  his  feathers. 
Then  he  would  leave  me  alone  until  the 
next  day.  If  I  went  to  a  neighbor’s  he 
would  run  along  about  three  feet  from 
my  side  or  some  distance  in  front  of  me, 
until  he  saw  a  dog,  then  he  would  go  back 
a  way,  and  wait  until  I  returned  home, 
then  go  with  me.  However  much  he  was 
bothering  me,  and  saw  anyone  coming 
toward  me,  no  difference  if  they  were 


What  About  “Red  Leghorns”? 

A  number  of  breeders  have  been  asking 
us  about  a  so-called  breed  or  strain  of 
“Red”  Leghorns,  said  to  be  located  in 
Ohio.  As  we  understand,  the  claim  is 
made  that  this  breed  or  family  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  crossing  the  Rhode  Island  Red 
and  the  White  Leghorn,  selecting  a  few 
of  the  better  marked  chicks  and  breeding 
from  them.  The  claim  is  that  these  birds 
are  larger  than  a  Leghorn,  of  a  dark  red 
color,  and  that  they  lay  a  tinted  egg. 
.Tust  why  they  should  be  called  “Red” 
Leghorns  is  too  much  for  us,  It  is  not 
likely  that  these  birds  are  in  any  way 
superior  in  their  line  to  either  a  Leghorn 
or  a  Red.  Cross-bred  birds  of  this  kind 
may  make  good  individually,  but,  of 
course,  they  are  of  little  value  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  new  strain  or  breed 
known  as  Oregons  was  originally  pro¬ 
duced  by  crossing  the  Leghorn  and  the 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  and  then  breed¬ 
ing  through  a  number  of  generations 
back  to  a  strong  White  Leghorn.  The 
result  is  a  bird  larger  than  the  average 
Leghorn,  and  an  excellent  1  ayer.  It 
would  require  a  good  many  generations 
and  a  most  careful  selecting  to  produce  a 
strain  or  family  that  would  be  in  any 
way  permanent  or  worth  while.  These 
Red  Leghorns,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
have  thus  far  proved  merely  a  novelty. 
We  are  quite  unable  to  understand  the 
noint  of  view  which  will  drive  a  man 
thousands  of  miles  to  pay  great  prices 
for  a  novelty,  when  right  over  across  the 
road  he  may  have  a  neighbor  who  has 
produced  a  splendid  family  of  some  reg¬ 
ular  breed. 


.T.  R.  Wilkie,  head  of  the  Emporia 
Welfare  Association,  recently  received  a 
supply  of  Government  garden  seeds  from 
Congressman  Homer  Iloch.  He  has  been 
giving  them  to  home  gardeners  for  several 
days.  This  afternoon  a  small  boy  entered 
the  welfare  office  and  asked  for  some  pea 
seed.  It  was  not  his  first  visit.  “Yon 
must  be  planting  a  lot  of  peas  this  year.” 
said  Mr.  Wilkie.  “Don’t  plant  ’em,”  said 
the  boy ;  ma  makes  soup  out  of  ’em.” — 
Topeka  Capital. 
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Poultry  and  Livestock 


Poultry  Conditions. — Judging  from 
the  advertisements  offering  day-old  chicks 
this  Spring,  the  popularity  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  is  still  growing  in  New  England, 
although  not  so  fast,  perhaps,  as  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  this  breed  have  predicted.  On 
the  whole,  the  White  Plymouth  Rock 
seems  to  hold  its  lead,  with  the  Rhode 
Island  Red  a  good  second.  The  low  price 
of  eggs  last  'Winter  has  somewhat  damp¬ 
ened  the  ardor  of  poultrymen  who  were 
prepared  to  greatly  increase  their  hatches. 
Yet  a  very  good  business  is  being  done. 
Some  changes  in  feeding  methods  are  be¬ 
ing  made,  particularly  as  regards  the  use 
of  vegetables  and  green  foods  on  a  larger 
scale.  County  Agents  throughout  the 
State  are  urging  poultrymen  to  plant 
more  freely  of  mangel  wurzel,  or  cow 
beets,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  or  to 
arrange  with  a  neighborhood  farmer  to 
grow  them.  Their  argument  is  that  the 
average  poultry  flock  does  not  get  nearly 
the  amount  of  succulent  food  which  it 
needs,  and  that  mangel  wurzels  are  both 
cheap  and  satisfactory.  Even  baby 
chicks  will  eat  these  beets  freely  if  they 
are  chopped  fine.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
cut  up  the  beets  for  laying  hens.  \\  lnle 
other  vegetables,  and  particularly  cab¬ 
bages  are  approved  by  poultry  keepers, 
they  do  not  keep  as  well  or  give  as  gen¬ 
erous  yields  as  the  big  beets.  The  feeding 
of  sprouted  oats  seems  to  have  declined 
to  a  large  extent,  probably  because  as 
good  results  can  be  obtained  with  much 
less  labor. 

Standardized  Poultry. — In  shipping 
his  poultry  to  the  larger  markets  the 
Eastern  farmer  must  come  in  competition 
with  the  Western  fatteners,  who  are  now 
making  large  shipments  to  the  Last,  lhe 
Western  fattener  has  one  distinct  advan¬ 
tage,  in  that  he  is  able  to  grade  his  birds 
carefully.  Stacked  up  in  Quincy  Market, 
Boston,  you  will  see  boxes  marked  with 
the  various  grades,  with  special  reference 
to  weight.  This  is  very  important  to  the 
wholesaler,  because  if  he  has  an  order  for, 
say.  five  dozen  roasters,  weighing  o  lbs., 
or  two  dozen  broilers  weighing  2  lbs.,  he 
can  find  each  kind  packed  in  one  box. 
Few  farmers  realize  the  extent  to  which 
standardization  is  being  carried.  If  one 
of  the  Boston  hotels  places  an  order  for 
a  certain  number  of  chickens,  to  be  served 
at  a  banquet,  every  chicken  in  that  order 
must  weigh  the  same,  to  within  a  tew 
ounces.  Every  order  of  steak  which  goes 
to  the  table  is  first  measured  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  cut  away.  iWhen  poultry  is  bought 
from  local  farmers,  the  commission  house 
is  obliged  to  sort  it  all.  over.  If  several 
poultrymen  could  make  shipments  to¬ 
gether,  and  grade  their  birds  before  pack¬ 
ing  them,  they  would  be  able  to  get  bet¬ 
ter  prices.  Of  course,  this  is  often  impos¬ 
sible,  but  the  small  grower  can  dress  his 
chickens  carefully  and  pack  them  neatly. 
Shipments  are  very  often  received  in  bar¬ 
rels,  but  it  pleases  the  dealers  to  have  the 
birds  come  in  boxes*  Even  turkeys  and 
geese  make  a  better  showing  wnen  boxes 
are  used.  If  barrels  must  be  used,  they 
should  be  lined  with  paper,  never  with 
straw.  In  summer  there  should  be  a 
layer  of  ice  for  the  birds  to  rest  on,  and 
alternate  layers  to  the  top.  Then  a  piece 
of  burlap  should  be  stretched  and  tacked 
over  the  top. 

Preparing  Dressed  Poultry— There 
should  be  nothing  in  the  crop  of  n  bird 
that  is  ready  for  killing,  but  if  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  contents  should  immediately 
be  removed.  The  average  farmer  makes 
a  slit  in  front  of  the  crop,  without  think- 
ing  of  appearances.  If  the  slit  is  made 
in  the  back  of  the  neck  it  will  not  show 
when  the  bird  is  hung  up  in  the  market. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  that  help  to 
affect  prices.  Poultry  should  always  be 
marketed  undrawn,  and  with  the  head  and 
feet  on.  In  the  holiday  season  it  is  often 
possible  to  dispose  of  fowls  which  have 
had  their  heads  removed  with  an  ax,  but 
always  at  lower  prices.  There  is  really 
a  good  reason  for  this,  because  both  the 
head  and  the  legs  help  to  show  the  age 
and  condition  of  the  bird.  A  chicken  that 
is  not  fresh  begins  to  get  green  below  the 
bill,  and  has  sunken  eyes,  while  the  legs 
of  old  birds  are  pretty  certain  to  be  rough 
and  scalv.  Some  cities  prefer  birds  which 
have  been  scalded,  while  others  want 
them  dry-picked.  Dry-picked  fowls  have 
the  preference  in  the  Boston  markets,  the 
dealers  asserting  that  they  look  better 
and  keep  better.  Some  neople  declare 
that  scalding  chickens  injures  the  flavor 
of  the  flesh. 

Cooling  and  Packing. — The  best  way 
to  cool  newly  dressed  poultry  is  to  place 
it  in  refrigerating  rooms,  and  that  is  the 
plan  followed  by  the  poultry  buyers  in 
Boston  who  have  large  establishments. 
Twenty-four  hours  at  least  is  needed  to 
cool  a  carcass  properly.  But,  of  course, 
the  average  poultryman  has  to  depend 
upon  ice-cold  water  or  ice.  If  all  poultry 
were  more  carefully  cooled,  however, 
there  would  be  fewer  fowls  condemned  by 
the  inspectors.  They  would  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  appearance,  too,  if  the  heads  were 
wrapped  in  parchment  paper.  If  going 
to  a  nearby  market  chickens  may  be 
nacked  in  pine  boxes,  but  if  they  are  to 


be  stored  it  is  better  to  use  boxes  made 
of  whitewood. 

Ornamental  Pigpens. — We  often  read 
in  books  about  the  desirability  of  having 
pigpens  which  are  clean  and  sanitary. 
It  is  seldom,  however,  that  wTe  find  hog 
quarters  which  measure  up  to  specifica¬ 
tions,  as  the  books  outline  them.  Last 
year,  however,  I  stumbled  across  a  pig¬ 
gery  which  was  owned  by  a  young  woman, 
which  was  a  revelation  of  sanitation  and 
pig  comfort,  as  well  as  proving  that  a 
pigpen  need  not  necessarilv  be  an  eyesore, 
even  though  located  in  a  backyard.  There 
was  a  tight  little  house,  surrounded  by 
a  neatly  painted  board  fence,  while  lattice 


work  had  been  erected  in  front  of  the 
fence  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  yard, 
this  lattice  being  covered  with  climbing 
nasturtiums.  The  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  may  have  a  lesson  for  other  ama¬ 
teur  pig  growers. 


Feather  Pulling 

Why  do  my  hens  eat  their  feathers? 
Is  there  a  cure  for  this?  r.  g.  w. 

Vermont. 

Feather  eating  is  a  practice  that  hens 
may  acquire  easily,  and  one  that  it  is 
difficult  to  break  them  of.  The  irritation 
caused  by  lice  or  mites  may  induce  them 
to  pick  at  the  skin  and  the  quills  of  the 
feathers  until  they  get  a  taste  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  then  they  are  likely  to  continue  the 
vice  by  attacking  others  in  the  flock.  It 
is  one  of  the  habits,  too,  that  close  con¬ 
finement  during  the  Winter  encourages, 
and  there  is  generally  no  further 
trouble  from  it  when  you  can  let  your 
hens  out  of  doors  in  flip  Spring.  To  rid 


the  fowls  of  lice,  smear  a  bit  of  blue  oint¬ 
ment  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea  over 
the  skin  just  beneath  the  vent;  this 
should  prove  effective  in  keeping  the  birds 
free  from  the  pests  over  a  period  of  sev¬ 
eral  months.  m.  b.  d. 


Henhouse  With  Saw-tooth  Roof 

1  am  sending  a  plan  of  a  henhouse  I 
think  of  building  this  Spring.  I  built  a 
310-ft.  house  for  my  layers,  but  found  it 
to  be  too  long,  as  the  outside  pens  are 
cold.  Would  there  not  be  a  saving  of 
lumber  by  building  this  way,  as  shown 
in  diagram,  each  coop  having  wire  be¬ 
tween,  saving  two  ends  on  each  additional 
coop?  One  door  in  rear  coop,  and  a  door 
from  eaC-h  coop  allowing  passage-way  for 
caring  for  same,  the  floors  of  grael  and 
sand.  Would  the  top  windows,  12x13  ft., 
throw'  light  enough  in  rear  coops? 

Colton,  N.  Y.  H.  n.  S. 


Your  plan  is,  in  effect,  a  poultry-house 
12  ft.  wide  and  45  ft.  deep,  with  a  saw¬ 
tooth  roof  for  light  and  ventilation.  While 
you  save  a  portion  of  the  front  and  rear 
walls  of  each  section,  you  lose  in  being 
obliged  to  build  two  side  walls  for  each. 
I  think  that  you  will  find  the  ordinary 
type  of  long  house  more  satisfactory  if 
you  build  it  of  considerably  greater  depth 
than  15  ft.  The  more  nearly  square  your 
bu Udine  the  less  the  material  required 
for  walls  to  enclose  a  given  amount  to 
floor  space.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
determine  the  number  of  square  feet  of 
floor  space  that  you  will  need,  then  build 
your  house  from  20  to  25  ft.  deep  and  as 
long  as  necessary  to  give  you  the  desired 
room.  A  deep  house  will  require  a 
higher  front  wall  to  enable  the  sun’s  rays 
to  penetrate  well  toward  the  rear  than  a 
narrow  one,  but  it  is  less  expensive  to 
build  and  more  satisfactory  from  the 
standpoint  of  warmth  and  general  com¬ 
fort.  M.  B.  D. 


A  Few  Neighborhood  Troubles 


Value  of  a  Sitting  Hen 

My  neighbor  got  a  hen  from  me  last 
year  to  set.  He  said  he  w’ould  pay  later. 
He  has  not  paid  for  her  yet,  and  now  we 
have  got  into  a  little  trouble  over  school 
affairs.  He  is  going  to  pay  me  for  the 
hen  and  a  little  work  I  have  done  for 
him  when  he  gets  ready.  How  much  can 
I  collect  for  the  hen?  He  has  had  the 
use  of  her  for  a  whole  year,  and  nothing 
was  said  about  the  price  when  he  got 
her.  Can  I  collect  more  than  so  much 
a  pound  for  the  weight?  If  I  state  a 
good  big  price  per  pound,  say  50  cents, 
would  he  be  obliged  to  pay  it?  farmer. 

Behold  how  great  a  mailer  a  little  fire 
kindleth!”  It  seems  too  bad  that  a 
neighborhood  quarrel  should  arise  over  a 
hen;  We  have  both  bought  and  hired 
sitting  hens  from  neighbors.  A  popular 
price  for  such  a  hen  has  been  $1.  We 
have  paid  50  cents  for  a  hen  used  to 
hatch  a  sitting  of  eggs,  and  then  returned 
the  hen.  In  this  case  you  are  entitled  to 
the  market  price  of  the  hen;  that  is,  her 
weight  at  the  regular  price  of  live  poul¬ 
try  in  your  neighborhood.  You  cannot 
justly  charge  50  cents  a  pound  unless 
the  hen  is  a  fine  specimen  of  some  estab¬ 
lished  breed.  “Agree  with  thine  adver¬ 
sary  quickly  !’’ 


The  Hired  Man  and  Chores 

There  has  been  some  dispute  in  my 
neighborhood  about  a  man  working  by 
the  month  on  a  farm  having  to  do  chores 
every  Sunday  night,  and  as  I  am  work¬ 
ing  that  way  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  we  are  obliged  to  do  this  or  not. 

New  York.  e.  w.  m. 

Under  the  usual  contract  with  a  hired 
man  it  is  expected  that  he  will  do  the 
chores,  unless  otherwise  provided  for. 
Who  should  do  them  if  he  does  not? 
They  are  the  most  necessary  part  of  the 
job.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  definite 
understanding  between  the  boss  and  the 
hired  man  that  the  latter  is  to  be  relieved 
of  certain  chores,  but  unless  there  is  such 
an  agreement  the  hired  man  is  expected 
to  do  them.  Why  not?  That  is  the  full 
understanding  on  our  own  farm,  and  the 
way  we  always  worked  when  hiring  out. 


Keep  Dogs  at  Home 

Mrs.  H.  W.  has  only  to  prove  that  her 
dog  was  tied  up  or  shut  in  house  or  barn, 
and  then  she  can  have  the  party  arrested 
for  stealing.  Eight  years’  experience  in 
breaking  dogs  and  running  boarding  ken¬ 
nels  taught  me  this.  c.  H.  v.  s. 

This  refers  to  the  case  on  page  594, 
where  the  neighbor  enticed  the  dog  away. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  dog  was  not 
tied  or  shut  up,  as  it  should  have  been. 
Evidently  the  dog  ran  about  without  re¬ 
straint,  and  quite  likely  was  not  fully 
fed  and  cared  for.  In  such  a  case  the 
dog  found  the  neighbor’s  place  more  com¬ 
fortable,  and  as  the  owner  did  not  keep 
the  dog  tied  or  confined  he  naturally  ran 
away.  Who  would  blame  him?  It  is 
true  that  some  dogs  will  die  rather  than 
leave  humans  for  whom  they  have  af¬ 
fection.  There  have  been  cases  where 
dogs  have  been  starved  and  beaten,  yet 
refuse  to  leave  their  oppressors  because 
they  love  them.  However,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  average  dog  has  any  more  of  this 
quality  than  the  average  human. 


Wearing  the  Army  Uniform 

My  son,  a  World  'War  veteran,  lies 
sleeping,  having  fought,  bravely  for  his 
country,  and  near  me  lives  a  man  who 
tried  in  every  way  to  keep  from  serving  in 
the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  was  a  single 
man.  He  had  one  brother  who  came  back 
from  the  war  and  gave  this  man  his  uni¬ 
form,  and  this  man  now  wears  this  uni¬ 
form  (especially  the  coat)  time  and 
again,  and  it  hurts  me  to  see  this.  Has 
he  any  right  to  sport  the  uniform  he 
never  fought  for?  j.  k. 

On  page  440  we  gave  the  army  rules 
about  wearing  the  uniform.  Unless  the 
coat  has  been  changed  in  color  or  cut  or 
in  other  ways,  this  man  is  subject  to  a 
fine  of  $300  or  imprisonment  for  six 
months.  The.  man  has  jio  business  to 
wear  the  coat  in  the  way  you  describe. 


Shooting  Boy’s  Pigeons 

.1  am  14  years  old,  and  I  have  many 
pigeons.  My  neighbor  is  constantly  kill¬ 
ing  them  all  the  year  round,  and  says  that 
they  were  his.  Last  week  he  killed  about 
15  of  them,  and  I  went  there  and  told 
him  that  I  would  sue  him  for  $25.  Could 
I  do  it?  He  shot  the  old  mother  pigeons, 
and  they  had  young  squabs.  Is  there  a 
law  concerning  the  pigeons?  If  I  knew 
I  could  sue  him  I  would  do  it.  If  my 
pigeons  were  doing  any  damage  to  him 
he  ought  to  have  told  me.  I  am  willing 
to  pay  for  his  damage  if  he  only  would 
pay  me  for  those  pigeons.  b.  j.  w. 

It  is  not  a  high-class  specimen  of  a 
man  who  will  shoot  a  boy’s  pigeons  in 
this  way.  Some  flocks  of  these  birds 
will  do  damage  at  times  and  should  be 
kept  up,  but  it  is  very  small  business 
for  any  man  to  destroy  a  boy’s  property 
and  then  claim  the  birds  belong  to  him. 
A  lawsuit,  however,  will  cost  you  more 
than  you  can  expect  to  get  out  of  it.  As 
you  are  under  age  you  could  not  bring 
suit  yourself,  but  would  have  to  have 
parent  or  guardian  do  it.  In  such  a  con¬ 
test  a  man  who  is  willing  to  do  so  has 
a  chance  to  take  advantage  of  a  boy. 


Saw-tooth  Roof  Henhouse 


Dressed  Foiols  in  Cooler 


A  Model  Backyard  Piggery 
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CHICKS 


Greatly  Reduced 

Prices  on 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

tor  June  delivery.  Catalog.  8  and  10-weeks  pullet* 
ready  June  10th. 

ETJ.  WADE,  1558  Lake  St..  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Depl.  A 


HARDY 


FARMS  pullets 

.  .  “  '**  «  »  —■  From  the  same  rigor¬ 

ous  stock  as  our  well  known  Baby  Chicks.  W.  Leghorns, 
R.  I.  Beds  and  W.  Wyandottes.  You  know  the  quality 
and  the  price  is  right. 


WOODWARD  FARMS. 


Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

Bex  184,  Lambertvill*.  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  KT-S 

8.  C.  Reds,  Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Money-making  chicks.  Bred  to  lay.  Big,  strong, 
rigorous  stock  that  will  live,  grow  and  produce 
eggs  from  purebred,  free-range  breeders.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF.  R.  1.  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


Baloy  Ohix  7c  and  Up 

Get  Johnson's  reduced  prices  on  chicks  for  June,  July, 
August  and  September.  Graad  catalogue  and  price  list 
free.  JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks,  12 V2C.  Each 

S.  0.  White  Leghorns.  Fifteen  years’  shipper  of  day 
old  chicks.  Circular.  Baby  Chick  Farm,  Staatabur*.  N.Y. 


/’IISf’YO  from  pure-bred,  selected-heavy 
I. nil. IV, 1  laying,  free-ranged  hens.  Pro 
paid  parcel  post.  100  percent 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular  and 
price  list  on  request.  Get  it. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Ottsvllle,  Pennsylvania 


Supreme  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  DARNED  ROCKS  1*| HITE  ROCKS 

BRED  Drown  LEGHORN*  ww  HITE  LEGHORNS 

MAPLE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

Write  for  Booklet.  Frenehtown,  N.  J.  Box  81 


BREEDERS  CHICKS  EGGS 

W.  Wyaudottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  265,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


SPENCER’S  BIG  4  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, White  Leg¬ 
horns,  From  Hogan  Tested.  Bred  to  Lay.  Stock  on 
free  range.  Circular  free.  Spencer  Poultry 
Farina  &  Hatchery,  Box  766,  Spencer,  Ohio 


Healthy,  sturdy 
and  finely  bred 

Kerr's  Guaranteed  Lively  Chicks 
are  bred  from  famous  layers. 
Cockerels  direct  from 
America’s  leading  variety 
specialists  head  our  closely 
culled  laying  flocks. 

Flocks  raised  from  Lively 
Chicks  are  highly  profitable 
egg  and  meat  producers. 
Lively  Chicks  have  splendid 
breeding,  but  are  sold  at 
every-day  prices. 

We  guarantee  to  deliver  every 
chick  you  buy,  alive  and 
healthy.  We  will  replace  or 
refund  your  money  in  case 
of  loss. 

Kerr's  Chick  Book  describes 
how  these  sturdy,  lively 
chicks  are  bred,  and  gives 
expert  information  about 
variety,  selection,  etc. 

Write  to-day  for  your  Chick 
Book. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Attn.) 

BoxO,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


GOOD  PLACE  FOR  GOOD  CHICKS 

Big  and  Sturdy  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  S  C.  REDS.  DUCKS.  New  catalog 
ready.  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill.  N.  J. 


Bs  p  V  Barron  S,  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
B  B  *  Rock,  R.  I.  Reds.  Big,  sturdy,  hardy 
PIHOHC  chicks,  bred  for  egg  production,  at  1  ‘4c 
vnlvnd  each.  Discount  on  large  orders.  Hatches 
•very  week.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  hi.  Longenecker,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Broilers, 
lie.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  Buff,  Brown,  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  W.  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixt. 
Circular  Free.  Money  back  for  dead. 


JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  2 


C  H I C  KS-Whita  Leghorn!  J’SS.’b.U 

Leghorns,  9c ;  White  Rocks,  12c;  Reds,  18c;  Broilers, 
8c.  Free  Circular.  FHANK  I1LUIM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


nil |n I/O  9c  and  up.  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
UillUlVu  and  Mixed.  Safe  arrival  g  u  a r  a n  t  e e d.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  0.  No.  3,  Millorilown,  Pa. 


CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks.  14c;  Reds,  15c,  and  Mixed,  10c.  100% 
guaranteed.  Circular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Day -Old  Chicks— S.  C.  White  Leghorns  mop  a  ca.^fo.' 

my  circular  and  price  list  HAKVKY  FISIIKU,  Milford,  N.  J. 


Phiv  Karred  Rocks,  18e;  Reds,  14e;  W.  Leghorns,  lie; 
UllIX  Mixed,  9c.  100%  guaranteed.  Or  der  from  adv.  or 
circular  free.  Twin  Hatchery,  A1  c  AlUter  vlllc.  Pa. 


S  C.  White  Barron’s  Best  Stock  plus  five 
I  F  C  H  fl  R  N  generations  of  Trapnesting, 
L  t  u  n  U  K  11  Vigorous  Farm-raised  Breeders. 

CHIX  Harry  B.  Cook, Orange, Conn. 


^LEGHORN  CHIXS. 

Hank  Ref.  Circular.  Geo.  Cullen,  Elkview,  Pa. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns— New  York  State  certified— Males 
and  Females,  812  perjiundred.  MICHAEL  RTAN,  Deposit,  N.Y. 


Barron’s  White  Leghorns  LmVgg^eb 

per  1,000.  90%  fertility  guaranteed.  8-week  old  pullets, 

$1.25.  BRIGHTWATERS  POULTRY  FARM,  Brightwat.ls,  I„  I..  N.Y. 


Barron  Strain  Leghorn  Chicks  May  and  June  delivery. 

w.  IS.  Atkinson  -  W  allingford,  Conn. 


LONG  ISLAND’S  LARGEST  EGG  FARM 

THE  STRAIN  THAT  BUILT  IT 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Come  and  see  them  or  write  for  Prices  on  Chicks,  Eggs, 
and  Breeding  Pens.  Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  Babylon,  L.  I  .  N.  T. 


PL*  I  9c  and  up.  8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
I  hirk<;  Rocks,  and  mixed.  Circular  mailed  on  request. 

VUILnj  Krookslde  Farm  McAlisterville,  I’a. 


30,000  Chicks  weekly 

Hatches  due  June  5, 12. 19  and  26 

Hatched  by  experts  with  13  years’ 
‘e*’  experience  ,in  one  of  the  largest, 
Bnd*Xu»T  finest  and  best  equipped  hatch¬ 
eries  in  the  State.  80  per  cent,  of 
our  March,  April  and  May  orders  were 
from  old  customers,  and  orders  for  thous¬ 
and*  of  Chicks  were  refused  owing  to  in¬ 
sufficient  incubator  capacity.  Order  J une, 
July  and  August  Chicks  early,  at  these 
rock-bottom  prices : 

8.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . 1  Oe  each 

Barred  Rocks .  l  2o  each 

8.  C.  R.  I.  Rede  and  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas _ I  4c  each 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes .  .  14c  each 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks .  Be  each 

$70  per  1,000.  Healthy  and  vigorous. 

Lots  of  600 . cent  per  chick  less. 

Lots  of  1000 .  1  cent  per  chick  less. 

100  per  cent,  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to 
your  door.  11.00  will  book  your  order. 

Fine  Catalog  Free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  -  Richfield,  Pa. 

(Members  International  baby  Chick  Association) 

RANSOM’S  LEGHORN 


CHICKS  appeal  to  the  poultryman  who  seeks 
profit  in  eggs.  Bred  for  generations  for  high 

H  average  flock  egg  production  combined  with 
physical  vigor,  our  flocks  today  are  of  uniform 
type,  large  birds,  large  combs,  long,  deep 

1  sound  bodies.  They  are  the  type  of  fowl 
wanted  by  the  commercial  egg  farmer  who 
wants  eggs,  If  yon  make  your  living  or  any 
part  of  it  from  poultry,  we  are  anxious  to  serve 
you,  We  also  have  Reds,  Rocks,  Anconas 

Kand  Wyandotte  chicks.  Most  modern  methods 
of  hatching.  Delivered,  parcel  post  prepuid  to 
you.  Best  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

S  RANSOM  FARMS,  North  Ridge,  Geneva,  Ohio 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

8.  10  and  12  weeks  old,  bred  from  select  year¬ 
ling  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM,  Tom.  River.  N.  J. 


Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  birds 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range,  Buttermilk  fed.  Birds 
that  have  the  size  and  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
layers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching,  February,  March 
and  April  shipments,  from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned, 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerels.  My  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved”,  price  $1.00,  free  with 
all  $10.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y, 


PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

The  Egg  Producers— The  Business  Hens 

Certified  by  Cornell  experts  through  the  N.  Y.  8.  Co  operative  Poultry 
Certification  Association.  You  are  protected  and  safeguarded  against 
interior  stock,  if  you  buy  from  us.  This  official  Certification  guarantees 
our  breeding  stock  to  be  of  the  highest  standard.  Porter’s  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  are  heavy  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Ry  introducing  our  great  line  of  Certified  and  Registered  males.  They 
are  bred  from  Certified  heavy  producers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Eggs  For  Hatching  From  These  Remarkable  Breeders 
Pullets,  April  hatched.  Delivery  when  half-grown.  Order  now 
Send  For  Interesting  Illustrated  Free  Catalogue 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which  is  located  on  a  hun¬ 
dred-acre  fruit  farm.  The  conditions  are  ideal.  No  fences.  Free  range. 

FARLEY  PORTER  ....  Box  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y 


THE  HENYARQ 


Five-toed  Fowls  with  Topknots 

Is  there  a  breed  of  poultry  called  the 
Five-toed  Black  Brook?  They  are  black, 
big  topknots,  and  have  five  toes,  do  not 
sit,  lay  a  large  white  egg.  and  larger 
than  a  Black  Spanish.  The  head  is  like 
a  Houdan,  great  big  topknot.  The  rooster 
has  a  big  red  comb  and  topknot,  big  white 
wattles,  and  jaws  like  the  topknot.  I 
had  a  flock  of  them  a  few  years  ago,  and 
when  I  sold  my  farm  I  let  them  go,  so  I 
never  could  get  them  again.  I.  S.  K. 

Connecticut. 

The  fowls  which  you  describe  are  mon¬ 
grels  or  cross-bred,  as  there  is  no  stand¬ 
ard  variety  which  answers  your  descrip¬ 
tion.  A  cross  between  a  Houdan  and 
Black  Minorca  might  produce  something 
like  this,  as  the  Houdan  has  a  large  crest 
and  five  toes,  but  the  plumage  is  either 
mottled  black  and  white  or  all  white,  as 
there  are  two  varieties  of  this  breed, 
neither  of  which  is  pure  black. 

The  Crevecoeurs,  another  French 
breed,  have  a  crest  and  beard  like  the 
Houdans,  and  they  are  jet  black,  but  only 
have  four  toes  on  each  foot,  while  the 
birds  you  describe  had  five.  .  Otherwise 
they  might  answer  the  description. 

C.  S.  G, 


A  Washtub  Brooder 

I  have  a  bunch  of  chicks  out  and  my 
brooder  went  wrong.  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  do  with  them,  so  I  took  an  old 
washtub,  cut  a  small  hole  in  bottom, 
just  big  enough  for  a  lamp  chimney  to 


go  through,  took  a  common  bracket  or 
wall  lamp  and  set  it  on  floor,  and  put 
tub  upside  down  on  four  small  blocks, 
and  I  have  a  nice  warm  brooder.  I 
thought  this  might  help  someone  in  the 
same  fix.  c.  F. 

Chagrin  Falls,  O. 


Chicks  Die  in  Shell 


REDUCED  JUNE  PRICES 

BABY  CHICKS 


Class  A . $15.00  per  100 

Class  1 . 19.00  per  100 


Certified  Chicks  .  .  .  24.00  per  100 

10%  discount  in  lots  of  500  or  more 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Member  N  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A..  Inc.  Not  a  Commercial  Hatchery 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Order  your  June,  July  and  August  chicks  at  these  low 
prices.  All  Breeders  on  free  range.  The  very  best  of 
high  egg  producing  stock.  Postpaid  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Hatches,  Tues.  and  Wed.  of  each  week. 

25  chicks  50  chicks  100  chicks 

5*  C.  W.  Leghorn* .  $3  25  $6  50  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.00  14.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.50  7.50  15.00 

600— k  cent  per  chick  less.  1000—1  cent  per  chick  less. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  Meadow  Brook 
Leghorns  Only  Poultry  Farm  Chicks 

Special  Baby  Chick  Price  1 o  cts. 

HATCHING  DATES: 

May  31st,  June  1st,  June  7  &  8,  June  14  <fc  15,  June  21  &  22. 
Orderdirsct  from  thisad.  for  these  chicksat  the  rock  bot¬ 
tom  price.  Full  count.  Postage  prepaid.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
E.  C  ROCKAFELLOW  STOCKTON.  N.  J. 


SCHWEGLER’S 

“T  H  0  R-O-B  R  E  D” 

BABY  CHICKS 

“Live  and  Grow  Big” 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas.  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons, 12c  and  up.  After  June  1st  lOc  and 
up,  Write  for  free  baby  chick  book. 

F.  A.SCHWEGLER 
207  Northampton  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Baby  CHICKS 

Without  exception  we  are  the  largest  breeders  of 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  New  England. 
Our  stock  is  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  its 
wonderful  vigor  and  remarkable  egg  production. 
Catalog  on  request. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  selected  and  trapnested  hens,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males  from  211  to  252-egg  hens.  Price,  Mar.  and 
April.  $25  per  100;  $230  per  1,000.  NOT  HOW  CHEAP.  BUT 
HOW  GOOD.  Member  of  Cornell-Long  Island  Poultry 
Project.  MKADOWEDGE  F  A  KM,  K.  36, 
A.  T.  STITT,  Supt.  of  Poultry,  Cedarhurst,  L.  I.,  N.Y, 


What  would  be  the  cause  for  a  large 
percentage  of  the  chicks  to  die  in  the 
shells  before  pipping  with  eggs  hatched 
in  an  incubator?  The  machine  was  run 
in  a  living-room,  and  the  temperature 
remained  at  103-104  degrees  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  night,  when  it  went  down 
to  100,  and  just  before  hatching  it  ran 
up  to  107  degree  for  a  short  time.  _  In 
regard  to  moisture,  we  followed  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  incubator  company.  G.  B. 

Marietta,  N.  Y. 

There  are  a  number  of  causes  of  deaths 
in  the  shell,  and  I  cannot,  of  course,  say 
positively  which  one  was  operative  in 
this  case.  A  temperature  of  from  103  to 
104  degrees  at  the  level  of  the  egg  tray  is 
too  high,  however,  from  102  to  103  being 
sufficient.  A  temperature  of  107,  if  con¬ 
tinued  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time,  would  weaken  the  chicks  also  and 
lessen  the  hatch.  I  suspect  that  running 
this  machine  at  too  high  a  temperature 
will  account  for  at  least  part  of  the 
trouble,  though  it  is  to  be  assumed  thut 
you  followed  the  directions  of  the  incu¬ 
bator  manufacturer.  Unless  you  have 
specific  directions  to  run  this  incubator 
at  such  temperatures  as  you  report,  try 
again,  not  allowing  the  thermometer  to 
go  above  103,  except  just  before  hatching, 
when  it  may  temporarily  go  as  high  as 
101  or  105.  M.  b.  D. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

strain,  mated  to  cockerels  from  Pennsylvania 
Poultry  Yards.  Sons  of  Lady  Victory,  record  1222 
®ggs  in  5  years,  20c  each,  Postage  Paid.  100%  live 

Guaranteed.  DISQUE  POULTRY  FARM.  So.  Oil  City  Pa. 


All  Chicks  Now  15c 

“Parks’”  Bar  Bock,  “Owen”  S.  C.  Reds. 

None  better;  fully  guaranteed.  Send  cash  Older. 
Prompt  del.  Bank  ref.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa, 


Trapnested  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  $8  hundred 
Chicks,  $15  hundred.  WMtNEK  BBOS.,  Mt.  Marlon,  N.Y. 


While  WvanrlnHe  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Finest  quality, 
finilo  njdnUUUc  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free.  Col¬ 
lie  puppies.  BOWDEN,  WYANDOTTE  SPECIALIST,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Utility  White  Wyandottes.  Money  Makers. 

A.  F.  PEIRCE  -  Winchestkb,  New  Hampsihrb 


White  WuaniWtoc  Regal-Dorcas  strain.  Egg  prices  re- 

w  nue  vryanaoiies  duced  to$t.5o— 16;  $4—50;  $7.50—100. 

A  No.-l  stock  of  wonderful  layers.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  H,  » 


Tirmuv’c  superior 

nrrAiii  ^ducklings 

Mammoth  Pekin,  Giant  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner 
Ducklings  at  $35  per  100;  $160  per  500;  $300  per  1,000. 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

THREE  MOS.OLD  DUCKLINGS,  $1 .50  Each 

BREEDING  Drakes&  Ducks,  1  Yr.  Old,  $2.50  Each 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34.  Phoenixville.  Pa. 


Ringneck  PHEASANTS 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  from  unrelated  stock,  Eggg,  * 
$3.00  per  setting  of  12;  $20  per  100. 

Harry  M.  Frederick  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


Eggs  with  Disagreeable  Odor 

What  is  the  cause  of  my  eggs  having  a 
peculiar  odor  when  boiled  right  fresh 
from  the  coop?  I  feed  the  New  Jersey 
State  formula  of  mash  and  lots  of  sweet 
milk,  as  I  cannot  get  it  sour  at  present. 
We  feed  grains,  wheat,  oats  and  cracked 
corn,  ground  oats,  bran,  cornmeal,  mid¬ 
dlings,  meat  scrap.  Alfalfa  meal,  charcoal 
fine  salt,  gluten  to  this  mash.  Would  you 
advise  mv  leaving  out  any  of  these  when 
using  milk?  Would  the  beef  scrap  and 
charcoal  cause  the  odor?  J.  J.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

Excessive  feeding  of  some  green  veg¬ 
etable  foods,  like  rape  and  possibly  cab¬ 
bage,  may  give  an  undesirable  flavor  to 
eggs,  and.  of  course,  any  other  food  of 
strong  flavor  might  be  expected  to  do  the 
same.  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  the 
feeds  that  you  mention  that  would  bring 
them  under  suspicion,  however,  if  they 
are  all  in  sweet  and  wholesome  condition 
when  fed. 

If  you  have  all  the  skim-milk  that  your 
fowls'  will  consume,  the  greater  part,  at 
least,  of  the  meat  scrap  may  he  left  out 
of  your  mash  ;  12  to  15  quarts  of  skim- 
milk  or  buttermilk  daily  for  each  100 
fowds  may  replace  other  animal  food. 

M.  B.  D. 


S.  C.  MOTTLED  ANCONAS 

Baby  chicks,  $16  per  100;  $8.25—50.  Eggs,  $6.60—100, 
$1.80 — 15.  Geo.  K.  Bowdish,  Eaperance,  New  York 

MAHOGANY  REDS 

Poultry  Colleges.  Foundation  strain  of  numer¬ 
ous  laying  flocks.  Eggs,  $3  for  15;  $8  for  50;  $15  for 
100.  Circular,  fi.  QUACKENBUSH.  Darien.  Conn.  Box  700 

OELLULOID  XjEG  BANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cent*  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield.  Mass. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to*  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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THE  HENYARD 


Eggs  with  Tough  Membrane 

■What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  cause  of 
the  inside  lining  in  most  of  our  hens’ 
eggs  being  so  tough  and  rubbery?  I  had 
two  sittings  of  eggs  hatch  last  week,  and 
out  of  the  two  sittings  only  got  12  chicks. 
Two  days  before  the  hatch  I  examined 
the  eggs,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of 
three,  had  chicks  in  them,  but  some  way 
or  other  they  seem  to  die  in  the  shell.  I 
do  not  believe  the  hens  were  off  the  nests 
long  enough  for  the  eggs  to  get  cold.  I 
noticed  one  eg«-  in  particular  where  the 
shell  was  all  off  and  nothing  left  but  the 
inside  lining,  and  the  chick  was  strug¬ 
gling  to  break  through  it.  it.  j.  o. 

Connecticut. 

My  opinion  is  that  this  is  not  a  case 
of  extraordinarily  tough  membranes,  but 
one  of  unusually  weak  chicks.  There  are 
many  causes  of  lack  of  vigor  in  the  em¬ 
bryos,  making  them  unable  to  leave  the 
shells  after  reaching  full  development. 
Faults  in  incubation  and  faulty  care  of 
the  breeding  stock  before  the  eggs  are 
laid.  Where  hens  are  used  for  incubat¬ 
ing,  and  attend  to  their  business,  1  should 
look  for  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  close 
confinement  and  heavy  laying  of  the 
breeders  through  the  Winter,  or  other 
conditions  lessening  their  vitality,  but 
there  are  other  things  that  might  easily 
affect  the  hatchability  of  the  eggs,  such 
as  chilling,  overeating,  keeping  too  long 
before  sitting,  etc.  Only  a  review  of  all 
conditions  surrounding  the  attempt  to 
hatch  certain  eggs  could  enable  one  to 
point  out  possible  sources  of  trouble. 

M.  B.  D. 


Weak  Chicks 

I  have  hatched  lo  chicks;  do  well  the 
first  few  days,  then  stand  around  with 
eyes  closed,  as  if  asleep,  and  sway  on 
their  feet.  I  have  lost  three  so  far.  Last 
year  they  did  the  same  thing,  losing  some 
until  they  were  eight,  to  10  weeks  old. 
The  rest  did  not  grow  well.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  the  trouble  is  and  how  to 
prevent  it?  mbs.  l.  o.  h. 

New  York. 

This  lack  of  thrift  in  newly-hatched 
chicks  may  be  due  to  many  causes,  from 
inherent  lack  of  vigor  to  actual  disease 
of  some  kind.  There  are  always  losses 
among  the  weak  members  of  the  flock, 
these  dying,  its  said,  from  a  variety  of. 
causes,  (live  your  chicks  sour  milk  or 
buttermilk  from  the  start  and  tender 
green  stuff  of  some  kind.  If  raised  under 
hens,  grease  their  heads  with  some  simple 
grease,  and  see  to  it  that  the  mothers  are 
free  from  lice.  They  will  not  be  unless 
you  have  taken  special  precautions  to 
free  them  while  sitting.  A  bit  of  blue 
ointment  the  size  of  a  large  pea  smeared 
over  the  skin  just  below  the  vent  will 
free  the  old  fowls  from  lice  for  a  long 
time.  This  should  not  be  applied  to  the 
young  chicks,  but  a  little  lard  or  vaseline 
upon  the  head  and  beneath  each  wing  will 
protect  them.  M.  n.  i>. 


The  Business  in  Broilers 

How  old  must  a  chick  be  to  be  called 
a  broiler?  IIow  many  would  one  have  to 
place  on  market  every  week  to  make  a 
comfortable  living?  Do  you  think  rais¬ 
ing  broilers  the  year  around  would  be  a 
profitable  proposition?  b.  s.  S. 

Madison,  N.  J. 

Raising  broilers  as  a  business  is  one  of 
the  most  unprofitable  branches  of  the 
poultry  business,  and  the  more  you  raise 
the  poorer  you  will  become.  You  may  won¬ 
der  if  this  statement  is  really  true,  and  if 
so,  why?  The  reason  is  simply  that  there 
are  so  many  broilers  on  the  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  year,  both  fresli-killed  and 
the  cold  storage  variety,  which  have  been 
raised  and  sold  as  a  side  line,  not  because 
there  is  money  to  be  made  by  their  pro¬ 
duction,  but  because  they  are  a  sort  of 
necessary  evil  when  raising  pullets  for 
layers.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
cull  cockerels  are  dumped  on  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  every  year  as  soon 
as  they  will  weigh  from  three-fourths  to 
a  pound  and  a  half  each,  and  sold  at  less 
than  the  cost  of  production  ;  so  the  man 
who  starts  out  to  raise  broilers  for  a 
living  is  up  against  this  competition, 
especially  if  he  sells  his  broilers  on  the 
New  York  wholesale  market,  as  most  of 
them  are  marketed.  Of  course,  if  yon 
have  a  special  Summer  resort  or  hotel 
trade,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  fair  profit 
during  the  rush  season,  which  usually 
lasts  only  a  couple  of  months  at  most,  if 
you  are  located  where  you  can  handle 
the  distribution  yourself,  and  not  depend 
on  dealers  or  peddlers  to  sell  them  for 
you.  The  dealer's  profit  in  this  line  of 
goods  runs  all  the  way  from  25  to  100 
per  cent,  so  it  is  quite  necessary  to  mar¬ 
ket  your  own  produce  if  you  expect  to 
make  any  money.  Growing  broilers  all 
the  year  around  is  quite  a  different  prop¬ 
osition,  however,  as  you  are  tip  against 
a  shortage  of  hatchable  eggs  during  the 
Fall  and  early  Winter  months,  during 
which  time  they  are  high  in  price,  and 
the  weather  is  usually  very  cold  and  un¬ 


favorable  for  making  quick  growth,  and 
you  have  to  fight  all  the  ailments  and 
pests  of  the  poultry  yard,  which  are 
always  with  us,  but  seem  to  flourish  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  when  broiler  prices  are 
highest.  Rut,  to  my  mind,  the  most  dis¬ 
couraging  part  of  it  is  to  offer  first-class, 
fresh-killed  broilers  for  sale  at  00  cents 
per  pound  and  meet  with  the  competition 
of  cold  storage  stock,  which  are  often 
sold  as  fresh-killed  at  OS  cents  per  pound, 
or  about  in  that  proportion.  I  had  ex¬ 
actly  this  experience  only  yesterday,  so  I 
am  not  talking  theory.  C.  s.  G. 


Hopo  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  774) 

tors.  They  had  won.  Mingled  with  the 
thought  of  their  dead  was  the  glory  of 
success.  There  was  nothing  of  that  spirit 
about  these  men  before  the  court  house. 
They  fought  well,  did  all  that  men  could 
for  their  cause,  but  they  must  carry  to 
their  grave  the  sting  of  defeat.  They  were 
silent  and  sullen.  Men  who  seemed  so 
friendly  yesterday  looked  at  me  with  no 
kindly  eye.  I  could  not  blame  them.  1 
knew  just  how  they  felt.  A  young  fellow 
of  about  my  own  age,  with  whom  I  was 
more  than  friendly,  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  and  said  kindly  : 

“Say,  old  man,  take  my  advice  and  go 
home.  This  is  no  place  for  you,  right 
now.  We  know  you  and  will  stand  by 
you,  but  some  of  these  crackers  and  hill¬ 
billies  don’t  know  you  as  we  do.  They 
don’t  like  where  you  came  from,  and  this 
is  a  hard  day  for  them  !’’ 

It  was  good  advice  and  well  meant,  and 
I  never  pretended  to  be  the  sort  of  a  hero 
who  stands  on  the  line  of  danger  just  be¬ 
cause  he  takes  a  dare.  1  was  just  at  the 
point  of  leaving  when  a  rough  hand 
caught  me  by  the  shoulder  and  turned  me 
around  it-  w.  c. 

(To  He  Continued.) 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
List  of  May  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  April 
Page  before  this  one  went  to  the  in-inter.  The 
name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  received 
from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each  name  Is 
the  age,  wherever  given,  and  a  series  of  alpha¬ 
betical  symbols  referring  to  various  contribu¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  following  key: 

b — -Words  for  the  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay. 

8—  A  game. 

U — A  new  book  puzzle. 

1 — Correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle. 

in — A  new  nature  puzzle. 

n — Correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle. 

o — An  original  poem. 

p — A  photographic  picture. 

r — A  rhyme  for  drawing. 

s- — A  story. 

t — Signs  of  Spring  list, 
v — A  memory  verse, 
x — Correct  answer  to  last  riddle, 
z — A  new  riddle. 

Connecticut:  Alice  Stevens  <12,  d,  k,  z), 

Helen  Upson  (10,  m),  Birch  Voorhees  (11,  d), 
Charles  Stefanee  <12,  d),  Elizabeth  Steed  (d, 
n,  v),  frank  Scliatzle  (d,  m,  n,  r,  z),  Vera 
Busbnell  (13,  t,  z),  William  Whaley  (d,  o,  r), 
Mary  Yellen  <12,  o,  z).  Kuth  Warner  (16,  o). 

Delaware:  Joseph  Kielbasa  <11,  n),  Mary 
Kielbasa  (9,  m),  William  Lynch  (12,  n),  George 
Metz  (13,  d,  v),  Millie  Bonfanti  (15,  d),  Cath¬ 
erine  Lynch  (9,  s). 

Iowa:  Bessie  Long  (14.  d). 

Maine:  Marion  Noyes  (13,  d,  o). 

Maryland:  Charlotte  James  (10,  d),  Dorothy 
Perry  <9,  d.  n,  r),  Evelyn  Perry  (6,  d.  o), 
Clara  Cox  (11,  v),  Gorman  Littleton  (7,  d). 

Massachusetts:  Beatrice  Stevens  (15,  b,  1, 

n,  o,  r),  Myrtis  Dill  (11,  b,  d,  n,  r.  t).  Evelyn 
Vaughan  (14,  d).  Eleanor  Church  (12,  n,  o,  z), 
Helen  Temple  (9.  d,  r),  Avis  Temple  (11,  d), 
Harold  Le  Due  (8,  d,  in,  v),  Cecilia  Aqua  (11, 
o),  Rebecca  Aqua  (9,  o),  Julia  Buzzell  (12,  n), 
Mary  Tracy  (9,  d,  n),  Harvey  Tracy  (7,  d), 
Lulu  Warner. 

Michigan:  Agues  Berglund  (14.  d,  z). 

New  Hampshire:  Arlene  Colburn  (13.  d), 

Richard  Kelley  (14,  b,  e,  m,  n.  r).  Earl  Ander¬ 
son  (16,  b,  d,  e,  n,  o,  v),  Dorothy  Hall  (14,  d), 
Mildred  French  (d).  Paula  Hartfiel  (14,  d,  s), 
Charlotte  Floyd  (10,  d,  o). 

New  Jersey:  Mary  Rupell  <14,  v),  Harriet 
Beach  (12,  d),  Laura  Hall  (17.  d,  m,  v),  Flor¬ 
ence  Day  (15,  d,  n),  Frederick  Hunziker  (11, 
d),  Grace  Burlew  (10,  n).  Gladys  Bloomer  (12, 
d),  Laura  Wixner  (13,  d),  William  Linn  (d), 
William  Bradway  (d,  ill. 

New  York:  Madge  Lynch  (14.  <1.  v),  Ruth 
Smith  (13,  1,  m,  n),  Ola  Springer  (10,  n,  v), 
Frances  Aker  (7,  d),  Gertrude  Kopaskie  (b,  k), 
Irmgard  Wentzel  (d,  n),  Lewis  Wangerin  (15, 
d,  n),  Raymond  Eveland  (z),  Doris  Peck  (8.  d), 
Ann  Willeox  (10,  v),  Rosabelle  Anthony  (12, 
k,  n,  v).  Robert  Stix  (6.  d),  Helen  Brest  (d), 
Louise  Frank  (b,  r),  Alida  Hamm  (d,  r,  z), 
Samuel  Turner  (13,  d).  Gladys  Feldberg  (13, 
b,  n,  r,  t,  v).  Margaret  Kimberley  (13), 
Vivian  Wright  (11),  Margaret  Reid  (d),  Almy 
Lane  (12.  d),  Thelma  llonk  (10.  d,  n),  Vera 
Harris  (11,  cl),  Ruth  Greenfield  (9,  (1),  Doris 
Greenfield  (10.  d),  Gertrude  Searles  (13,  v), 
Miriam  Taber  (7,  d),  Charlotte  Booth  (14.  d), 
Leslie  Bristol  (11.  b).  Elizabeth  France  (14.  in, 
p,  v),  Soren  Olsen  (13,  d),  Gladys  Hetherlv 
(12,  n).  Helen  Barry  (16.  o),  Earl  Canfield  (11. 
d),  Kathrine  Kobail  (12.  o),  Esther  Root  (14, 
d),  Raymond  Willsea  (11,  d.  n,  r),  Eugenia 
Kraus  (12,  d,  o),  Lloyd  Rudolph  (8,  d).  Anna 
Pursack  <13.  d),  Dorothy  Denton  (12.  m), 

Charles  Witehley  (12.  d),  Pearl  Hicks  (12,  d. 
n),  Carl  Itetsch  (9,  d).  Helen  Hoke  (11,  r), 
Elizabeth  Lacy  (11,  n),  nattie  Russell  (14,  n), 
Philip  Alnert  (10),  Helen  Truesdale  (15,  m,  v), 
Irene  Mitchell  (d.  m.  v).  Alice  Williams  (n,  z). 

Ohio:  Pauline  Miller  (14,  b,  v),  Helen  Riggs 
(13.  v). 

Pennsylvania:  Margaret  Farabaugh  (n,  v.  z), 
Anna  Ross  (9.  d),  Edna  Ross  (12,  d,  o),  Lucy 
Chase  (13,  p),  Bertha  Doan  (12.  d),  Anna  Haek- 
enberger  (o),  Anna  Ruslnnore  (10,  m,  n),  Wayne 
Soangler  (10,  b.  n),  Howard  Cogswell  (8,  d), 
Esther  Boyer  (13.  b,  k.  in.  r,  z) ,  Dorothy 
Mitchell  (14.  d),  Marianne  Packanowski  (17,  d. 
v).  Elizabeth  Young  (9,  d).  Alma  Hemphill  (d). 

Rhode  Island:  Hazel  Bailey  (12,  d,  r),  Ar¬ 
thur  Noren  (13,  d). 

Tennessee:  Nola  Brobeok  (12,  d),  Rosie 

Freeborn  (14,  d). 

Vermont:  Ruth  Prindle  (8,  d).  Leonard 

White  (14),  Warren  Brown  (14,  d,  m,  n.  t). 

Virginia:  Ruth  Hertzler  (8,  d),  T.ois  Hertzler 
(10.  d),  Harry  Hertzler  (0,  d),  Muriel  Forbes 
(14  et.  Isabel  Lambert  (11,  d),  Aaron  Lehman 
(14,  d). 


Rohseuiont  nationally-known  chicks  are  the  product  of  43,000  husky  selected 
hens,  many  with  trapnest  records  of  200  eggs  or  over,  the  pens  headed  by 
m-les  from  noted  strains.  Extremely  high  fertility  and  immense  hatches  in  our 
great  plant  compel  us  to  offer  striking  low  prices  on  high  quality  Rosemont  chicks — 
that  live  and  grow  arid  pay. 


75,000  for  Immediate  Delivery  and  May  28,  29,  30 


White  Leghorns 


Select  Grade 


Utility  Mating  . 

/  Select  Grade  A 
1  Utility  Mating 

Rhode  Island  Reds  {  ^  ^fn gA 


Barred  Rocks 


Per  25 
A.  $4.00 
3.00 

4.50 

3.50 
4.75 
4.00 


Per  50 

Per  100 

Per  500 

Per  1000 

$7.50 

$15.00 

$72.50 

$140.00 

6.00 

II. 00 

55;00 

105.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

1 60.00 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

125.00 

9.00 

18.00 

85.00 

170.00 

7.00 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

Full  count  and  safe  delivery  by  prepaid  parcel  post  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad.,  enclosing  check  or  money-order.  Beautiful  Chick  Book  free  on  request. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Offers  the  biggest  chick  value  of  the  year.  235,000  available  for  June  Oth, 
13th,  1.4th,  19th,  20tli  ami  20th  deliveries.  Order  yours  now,  direct  from  this 
advertisement.  Take  immediate  advantage  of  these  rock-bottom  prices.  Chicks 
will  Ik:  shipped  when  you  want  them. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn . $100.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  125.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  125.00 

White  Wyandottes . 

Anconas  &  White  Rocks .  160.00 

We  have  a  few  select  chicks  of  exceptional  quality  from  specially  mated  pern 
at  these  low  prices  : 

500  100  50  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $65.00  $13.50  $7.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  75.00  17.00  9.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 75.00  17.00  9.00 


Per  1000 

500 

100 

50 

25 

..$100.00 

$50.00 

$10.50 

$6.25 

$3.50 

..  125.00 

64.00 

13.00 

7.50 

4.00 

..  125.00 

64.00 

13.00 

7.50 

4.00 

75.00 

16.00 

9.00 

4.75 

80.00 

17.00 

9.00 

5.00 

$4.50 

5.00 

5.00 


All  Pine  Tree  chicks  are  strictly  healthy,  sturdy  youngsters  from 
pure-bred  free-range  birds.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Safe  arrival 
and  full  count  guaranteed.  No  C.  O.  1).  shipments — send  money* 
order  or  check  for  quick  delivery. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Sturdy,  Healthy  Chicks  plus  June 


make  the  poultryman’i  ideal  profit  combination.  Take  advantage  of  it  and  book 
You  can’t  increase  the  supply  of  June  days,  but  you  can  increase  your  satisfaction 

Olid  IVI-A  6  Yu  n  IF  A  ed  A  vi  ti  os  t  b  o  .n  n  vt  ru  .  1  LI  lint  ,ilio,l  ,.1^.1.  r  .t  :  .1.  .  .  n 


and  profits  by  ordering  these  extra-livable,  hatched 
Hillpot  Record  Layers. 


right  chicks  that  come  from 


White,  Black  or  Brown  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Rockt  . 

R.  I.  Reds . 

White  Rocks  Off  Anconas  .... 
Wh.  WyandottOS  Off  Blk,  Minorca* 

Mating  A  Wh.  Leghorns  .  . 

Mating  B  Wh.  Leghorns  .  . 

Barred  Rocks . 


25 

$4.00 

4.75 
5.00 
5.2S 

6.75 


50 

$7.50 

9.00 

9.50 

10.00 

12.75 


SPECIAL  MATING 

6.75  12.75 

5.50  10.50 

.  .  6.00  11.00 


100 

$15.00 

17.00 

18.00 

19.00 

25.00 

25.00 

20.00 

22.00 


500 

$72.50 

82.50 

87.50 

92.50 
122.50 


95.00 

105.00 


1000 

$140  OO 
160.00 
170.00 
180.00 


185.00 
190  00 


your  order. 

£\. 


Send  money  order,  check  or  registered  letter.  Chick,  shipped  parcel  post  with  life  arrival  1 
of  full  count  guaranteed  anywhere  In  U  .8.  A.,  East  of  Mississippi  River.  1 


W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


FREnchtowN,  n.  j.1 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


Flemington  Famous  Chicks 

We  are  going  to  offer  as  a  Special,  25,000 
Day-Olds,  from  our  selected  matings,  for  June 
delivery. 

Per  100  Per  SO  Per  25 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns -  $10.50  $5.50  $3.00 

Barred  Rocks .  15.00  8.00  4.50 

R.  I.  Reds .  16.00  8.50  5.00 

We  guarantee  100#  live  arrival,  full  count,  Parcel  Post 
Paid.  Order  at  once,  don't  delay,  and  be  disappointed, 
at  such  low  prices.  For  selected  stock,  send  P.  O.  Money 
Ol  der  or  Cheek  in  full  remittance, 

FLEMINGTON  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Box  422  ...  Flemington,  N,  J. 


«edM  BABY  CHICKS 

Large,  strong,  vigorous  chicks  properly  hatched  ami 
produced  from  high  quality  breeders  of  the  bent  iay- 
mg  strain*.  Delivery  May  29th,  14c;  June  nth. 

June  12th,  lOc.  Discount  on  large  number. 
Sate  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular. 
HARRY  F.  PALMER  Middleport.  N  Y. 


on  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chick: 

Bred  with  the  Winter  lay,  before  you  order.  Ir 
structive  circular  free. 

OAK  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Route  2A  .  Bath,  New  Tor 


Our  Baby  Chicks  from  N.  Y.  S.  Cer¬ 
tified  Production-Bred  Hens  mean 
Quality  Pullets  and  Quantity  Eggs. 
Special  Prices  upon  June  Chicks 

E.  H.  and  CLARA  W.  HASTINGS  -  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Members  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 


‘-'yH3  AT  STORRS  7th  CONTES 

Eggs  for  sale  from  record  stock.  Send  for  price: 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Itdan 


nCLAEBIackJerseyfiiant  Breeding  Stock 

Pen  Seven  Hens  and  Cock,  S35.  Five  Pullets  and 
Cockerel,  S30.  Also  Hens,  Pullets,  Cocks  and  Cock¬ 
erel*.  Marry  strain.  Inquire  at  once. 

F.  D.  BARSTOW  .  Chittenden,  Vermont 


2,000  BABY  CHICKS 


s.  c  w. 

LEGHORNS 

THE  KIND  THAT  LIVE  AND  LAY  LARGE  EGGS 

;d  from  our  own  liens  only — Mated  to  choice 
les.  Not  a  Hatchery— A  Poultry  Farm.  Only 
tcli  Date  open— June  1st.  Price,  I4c.  Order 
ect  Square  deal  guaranteed, 

AL  POULTRY  FARM  R.  F.  D.  4  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

ord  breeders  on  range; 

proven  winter  egg  producers.  Our  chicks  live  ami 

do  so  at  a  profit.  Yarmond  Poultry  Farm,  Vanderburu,  N.  J. 

mirilC  S.  C.  W.  and  BR.  L.,  10c;  B.  ROCKS.  12c. 
LIULnS  s.  C.  REDS,  12c;  MIXED.  8c.  Special 
prices  on  large  lots.  Order  from  this  adv.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  2 

A  DA/  fUVV  9.  C.  W.  L..  10c,  Barr  Rocks. 
UAiSY  LnlA  1 2c.  Reds  12c.  S.  C.  B.  L.  lOc, 
Broilers.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  N,  Naee,  MaAllstervllI*,  Pa. 

nlir'IIC  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Leghorn,,  An- 
V,  1* A V, in. conus.  Get  our  June  Prices  Cat¬ 
alog.  Reference.  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  McAlisKrviH*,  ft.  Id  t 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Eggs  * 8K?7t Ti 

guaranteed.  Lewis  Compton  IHux  Creek,  N.  J. 

BREEDERS  and  COCKERELS 

S.C.White  Leghorns,  Hollywood  and  Young  strain, 
$1.50  each,  W.  M,  Kirkpatrick,  Lexinoton,  Virginia, 

EGGS-WHITE  ROCKS-CHICKS 

From  heavy-laying  pedigreed  *tock  at  reduced  prices. 
Circular  free.  Theo.  Poole,  Haul,  1.  Jamesvllle,  N  Y. 

D  AY-O  L  D-2-4-IO-W  E  EKS  OLD 

CHICKS  and  DUCKLINGS 

s.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Rede.Sil- 
V.'-'l  ver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Indian  Run-  / 1 
/T  ner.  Excellent  laying  strains.  CJ 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  THERESA.  NEW  YORK 

Pekin  Hatching  Eg^s-$10  Hundred 

Ducklings— #85  hundred. 

PARSIPPANY  DUCKS  -  Boonton  N.  J.  j 

Buttercup  Hatching  Eggs 

OAKDALE  FARM  Pert  Jefferson  Station, -New  Y«N 
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LESHER’Sl'X!  Wyckoff  Strain 

CIIICKS — The  Profitable  Kind 

•  18  per  100,  postpaid.  100<  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland.  Pa. 


ClirDI  A  V  BROWN 

CVCKLAT  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay- 
era.  Bis  white  egffs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  Conteetl  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chlcavo.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Egga,  Chicks,  shipped  aafely.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 


WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY 

April  delivt 
We  trap-nest  anc 
money. 

8  wtelu  Fnllets. 

B.  S.  ELLS 

ELLS  CHICKS 

ry  completely  told  out. 
pedigree  breed  to  save  you 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

Hatchiof  Efgi 

.  .  Vineland,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred 

They  are  the  famous  “  Sanborn  Stock  ”  champion 
layers,  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  their  wonder¬ 
ful  laying  qualities;  record  up  to  309  eggs  in  one  year. 
You  should  place  your  orders  at  once  for  baby  chicks 
and  hatch'!  -  eggs.  Decide  now  to  grow  the  best. 
Big  discount  on  June  Chix.  Catalogue  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  40.  Attleboro.  Mats 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  atookinr  purpoaaa. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears.  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Nsturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS^Jck” 

Winners  at  State  Fair  and  many  large  shows.  Big 
Type.  Very  Prolific.  Not  an  ordinary  bird  in  our 
pens.  Twenty  years  breeder  and  exhibitor. 
Shipped  to  nearly  every  State  In  the  Union.  IS  eggs, 

$2  ;  55  for  SO.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM.  Munntville,  New  York 


d~ERSEYIQ  LAC  KGrl  ANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers:  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  S  SOUS.  Bai  191  Beimar,  M  J 


The  Home  of  Jersey  Black  Giants  Offers  100  Hens 

AT S6  EACH.  All  big  type,Tieay}^Bone3rgd63TiF*Aa- 
ers.  Must  make  room  for  growing  stock.  Also  MATCHING 
EGGS  at  big  reduction.  Write  for  Interesting  prices. 

Brookcrest  Farm  Box  114  Cranbury,  N.  ,J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  G-IANTS 

Hatching  eggs  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  liens,  $3.50  per 
setting  of  15.  Anderson  Farm,  R.  1,  Beimar,  N  J 


Certified  S-  C.  Reds  ProBdru0cd'on 

Our  birds  hold  3-yr.-record  for  winter  eggs  at  Cor¬ 
nell.  Kggs.51  to  S3  for  15;  $6  to  $15  for  100.  Circular. 

L.  ARTHUR  SHELDON,  R  7,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


TRAP-NESTED  Baby  chicks,  $20  per  ^hundred. 

Sr  o  |  prrtc  Hatching  Eggs,  9 

.  v>.  n.i.  ncuo  Werner  Bros.,  Mt.  Marion,  N.Y, 


SC  D  |  D«JC  Pensheaded  by  1st  cockerel, 2d cock  Ver- 
,V.  IV.  1.  lYCUb  mont  State  Pen  1 1  ry  Show.  Hatching 
Eggs, *3  for  15,  postpaid.  F.  W.  Snult,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds 

To  make  room  for  pullets,  will  deliver  Five  Bleed¬ 
ing  Pens  June  1— $35  each.  Hens,  *2.50.  Write 
for  description.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Harlland,  Vermont 


CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

hKg'U.1  S.  C.  Anconas— S.  G.  W.  Leghorn! 

RAHWAY  .  NEW  JERSEY 


DAY-OLD-DUCKLINGS  { P,K„, 

Prom  selected  and  properly  mated  stock.  The  kind 
that  live  and  grow.  WAYNE  COUNTY  DUCK  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY  CO.,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

Hatching  EGGS  WKIi  nT,  .8!?!: 

Satislaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Prices  low. 

H.  H.  FREEH  -  Telford,  Pa.~ 


For 

Sale 


CHIXsDUX 


Order  Now 

for  deliv¬ 


ery  any  time  you  say.  TRIMMAL’S.  Rochester  Largr 
Chick  Dealers,  289-291  West  Main  St.,  Rochester.  N 


BREEDERS  AND  ZEE3GGS 

Chickens,  Ducks.  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOtIDER  Box  29  Sellersvllle.  Pa. 


Pill!  DUCKLINGS 


Hatching;  Eggs 
Price  List  Free 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS.Itiip.N.Y . 


HATCHIN>G<EGGS  PEKIN  BUCKLIN8G 

BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  Ltng  l.l.nd,  N.  T. 


Peltln.  DUOKlIjlINrGS 

20c.  Hatching  Eggs,  12— •!  DO  Insured.  Postage  paid. 

HOLLY  OAK  POINT  0.  H.  Wright.  Prop.  BAYVILLE.  N  J. 


Bourbon  Rid  Turkeys 

Mrs.  ALICE  TRAMMELL 


Whit*  Runner  Ducks; 
Kggs  reasonable. 
Straits  Corners,  H.Y. 


Deautlful  Gold  Back  Mnmmoth  Bronze  Turkey 

H  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Selected  from  our  best  yards. 

THOMAS  REILY  -  Plymouth,  Mass. 


EDMONDS’  POULTRY 
:  ACCOUNT  BOOK 

1 1  If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
i  >  there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
1 1  in  knowingjust  howtlie  account  stands, 
i  This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story, 
i  The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 

1  and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
i  <  Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada  $1.25 

For  sale  ?»y 

RURAL  NEW-YOZ*KER 

; :  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

1  #  ♦  Q  +  »  »  i 


QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

KIRKUP’S 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

American  Strain 

REDUCED  PRICES  (In  any  quantity): 

Mxy  8th  $20.00  ptr  100  M»y  29th . $12.50  per  100 

Miy  15th  17.50  “  "  June  Chicks.:  12.00  “  “ 
Mix  22nd..  15.00  “  “  Certified  Chicks.  35.00  “  “ 

Bred  for  size,  vigor,  and  large  white  eggs.  All 
breeding  stock  carefully  selected.  Chicks, 
hatched  in  our  new  Buckeye  machines, 
shipped  every  Tuesday.  Safe  delivery  and 
full  count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  prices  and  let  us  refer  you  to 
old  customers. 

KIRKUP  BROTHERS,  Mattituek,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification 
Association 


Certified 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

CHICKS  AND  EGGS 


25%.  discount  on  June  chix  and  eggs  from 
Certified  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns.  8, 10, 12  weeks 
old  pullets  and  a  few  certified  hens  for  sale. 

Writt  for  June  Prices  and  circular 
showing  official  records 

“FAIR  ACRES  FARM ” 

Dept.  C  -  -  Skaneatelet,  N,  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

8-10  WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 

Baby  chicks  with  production  bred  in 
them  through  years  of  trapnesting  and 
pedigree  breeding. 

We  not  only  CLAIM  to  have  the  GOODS,  but 
a  visit  to  our  plant,  where  you  can  see  the 
parent  stock  and  young  chicks  of  all  ages 
growing,  will  convince  you  that  we  have  the 
STOCK  you  want. 

Not  only  for  next  FALL  egg  production  but 
for,  your  future  breeding  stock. 

Write  for  attractive  prices  on 
May  and  June  chicks. 

Pullets  ready  for  delivery  on  and  after  May  1. 

EIGENRAUCH  &  Df WINTER 

Dept.  R  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


ALL  SOLD  OUT  WELL  INTO  JUNE. 
Prices  for  genuine  Credo  A 

LORD  FARMS  S.C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


for  week  of  June  10, 

will  be  ; 

For 

25-49 

Chicks . 

...18c 

For 

50-99 

Chicks . 

...17c 

For 

100-499 

Chick* . 

...16c 

For 

500-999 

Chicks . 

.lSVzc 

For 

lOOO  Chicks  or  More. 

..15c 

Week  of 

June  17  lc 

less ;  week  of 

June  : 

less,  each. 

Sand  far  Our  80-Paga  Catalogua 

LORD  FARMS 

87  FOREST  ST..  METHUEN,  MASS. 


Directly  Imported  Leghorn 

males  head  our  first  grade  Pure  Barron  Strain 

Matings.  Pedigrees  272-288.  Third  importation. 

Breeders  are  also  selected  for  size  and  vigor 

FIRST  GRADE  CHICKS  Hr,  VaJMS 

100.  $17.00  prepaid,  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed! 

Othergradesat  lower  prices.  Our  Properly-hatched 

S,  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

We  are  offering  for  sale  8-10  weeks  old  Single  Com! 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  at  81.25  each.  In  lots  ol 
50  or  more  *1 .1  S  each.  These  pullets  are  all  milk 
fed,  healthy  and  vigorous.  They  are  nearly  all 
raised  from  certified  stock  and  are  exactly  th( 
same  as  we  will  use  in  our  own  pens.  Remember 
jn  these  pullets  you  get  the  benefit  of  our  20  years  ol 
line-breeding  for  size  and  egg  production.  Some  are 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Order  direct  from  this 
?d  Nocirculars.  V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM, 

L.  J.  WEED  h  SON,  Preps.,  ■elision  Spa,  N.  Y, 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Official  records  at  Cornell  University — 231-227-228-221-207 
202-201  eggs  in  second  laying  year.  1921  contest  pen 
averaged  18G.7  eggs  per  bird-35  eggs  more  per  bird  than 
the  average  for  Cornell  Certified  lien*  in  the  contest 
1922  contest  pen  averaged  188.3  eggs  per  bird— 51  eggs  per 
bird  more  than  the  average  for  the  contest.  We  offer 
chicks  for  delivery  May  30th,  June  11th  and  June  18th  at 
reasonable  prices.  First  advertisement  this  year  Write 

for  circular.  WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  ALLEN  H. 
■ULKLEY,  Prep.,  N.  T.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  P.  C.  A. 

May  Prices  on  QUALITY  CHICKS 
500  Barron  English  S.C.W.  PULLETS 

ready  for  shipment  May  21,  at  SI. OO  each.  All  raised 
from  my  own  stock.  Day  Old  Chicks  at  $  I  3  OO  per  100  ■ 
•62.50  per  500  ;  SI  20  per  1000.  Strong,  sturdy,  super- 
hatched  chicks  from  flocks  bred  for  egg  production  for 
10  years.  Great  winter  layers  and  Winners  at  leading 
Shows.  Shipped  postpaid,  100*  live  arrival  guaranteed 
r  >rst  order  gets  the  pullets.  Send  order  today. 

J.  H.  GEERLINGS.  R.  F.  D..  No.  i,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Barron  Strain.  Trapnested  Flocks.  Breeding  pens 
headed  by  cockerels  of  265  to  304-egg  hens.  Hatching 
eggs,  $8  per  100.  June  chicks.  *18  per  100 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Elizavilie  N  Y 


DAY-OLD  OHICKS 

Whit*  and  Brown  Leghorns.  10c  each.  Buff  Let 
horns,  13c  *Ach.  Blaek  Mmoreas.  14c  each  100X  liv 
arrival  guaranteed  ECLIPSE  FARMS.  Selinsgrove.  Pi 

£ ■»  M  1  wr  a  I  S  O.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorn! 
V/  Ml  1  MM,  JS-j  Barred  Rocks,  l#c 
t aaai  n  a  m  Reda,  14c*  and  Mixed,  8c 

100%  Guar,  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular 

WM.  NACE  -  McAlisterville,  Pa 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST” 

--  --  ■  -  1  Ty 

Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  Thi* 
is  the  third  (pullet)  year  of  this  contest. 


Week  ending  May  1,  1923: 

B.  P.  KOCK8 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  #2  1041 

J.  A.  Craig.  N.  J .  103  1285 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . .  104  1788 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J .  87  1215 

L,ewis  Farm,  R.  1 .  65  875 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.  J .  70  835 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

8.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  109  1900 

ltoy  M.  I,ynch.  N.  J .  110  715 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass .  108  1745 

WHITE  WYANDOTTK3 

Barr's  Knobby  8tone,  Pa .  89  1219 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  68  1303 

B.  C.  Condict  A  Son,  N.  J .  101  1017 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  87  1260 

R.  C.  R.  1.  RKD8 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J .  74  1310 

8.  C  R.  1.  RKD8 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J .  109  1776 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  87  1478 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J .  100  1693 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  96  1347 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  J .  87  100T 

R.  W  Tracy,  N.  J .  103  1235 

Underhill  Brothers.  N.  J  .  90  1297 

CAMPINK8 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard.  N.  Y .  89  105C 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  90  1449 

K.  Dlttmar.  N.  J  .  78  1020 

Solomon  Rlchman,  N,  J .  95  1762 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  96  1513 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  92  1661 

J.  W,  Bottcher,  N.  J .  97  1406 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  87  1271 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  94  1634 

A.  L.  Causse.  Jr-,  N.  J .  93  1878 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  98  1461 

J.  8.  Cray  &  Son.  N,  J .  113  1986 

Harold  W,  Davis,  N.  J .  94  1251 

Alex  Eicbenbaum,  N.  J .  100  1736 

Eigenrauch  A  De  Winters,  N.  J .  84  1014 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  95  1251 

Mattie  H.  Eppele,  N.  J . 104  1595 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  104  1766 

Richard  Franke,  N.  J .  109  1842 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y .  94  1607 

Chat  K.  Grove,  Del .  107  1597 

Leo  A.  Grbuten,  Conn .  105  1509 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J .  80  897 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J .  105  1806 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  102  1907 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn .  85  1324 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . 107  2049 

Frank  L.  Hugus,  N.  J .  99  1775 

■  ami.  Johnston,  N.  J .  105  1637 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J .  98  1732 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  105  1541 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  94  1443 

Jay  I>.  Lester.  N.  Y . 99  1481 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn .  105  1548 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  103  1913 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  J .  102  1916 

Marquis  A  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  96  1613 

Herbert  O.  Maxham,  R.  I  .  100  1232 

Meadowedge  Farm,  N.  Y .  96  1539 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  90  1581 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J .  88  1742 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  99  1302 

Samuel  Niece  A  Son,  N.  J....; .  98  1654 

S,  Olsen,  N,  J .  98  1193 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  76  1424 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  108  2041 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.  J  .  64  1463 

Rapp's  Xjeghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  9a  1300 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  75  1461 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J .  §9  1 260 

Kosehill  Farm.  N  ,1 . .  .  81  1453 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J... .  95  1612 

J.  W.  Schrelb,  N.  Y .  99  1628 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  101  1440 

A-  E.  Spear,  N.  J .  104  1788 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  101  1771 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J .  96  2076 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr.,  N,  J  .  108  1364 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J .  99  1659 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J .  99  un 

Wallace  8.  Suydam,  N.  J . lu.3  1969 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  108  1726 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J .  93  1373 

Gust&r  Walters,  N  J .  99  1556 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N.  J .  88  1400 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm.lN.  J .  101  1335 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J .  86  1612 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y .  94  1589 

WUburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  101  1848 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A .  95  1511 

8CW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  109  1830 

R.  1.  REDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn .  98  155J 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burllngton'Co.  Poultry  Assn .  101  14J9 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  82  1553 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Uammonton  Poultry  Raisers'  Assn...  105  1495 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  91  1928 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  114  1689 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  98  1633 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  106  1677 


Total  .  9587  151697 


Worms 

I  have  400  Leghorn  hens ;  none  been 
sick  all  Winter  till  three  weeks  ago  I  no¬ 
ticed  some  looking  sick,  having  a  kind  of 
leg  weakness.  I  have  now  about  50  so  af¬ 
fected.  and  most  keep  laying  just  the 
same.  I  found  that  some  of  those  affected 
birds  have  worms.  Would  you  tell  me 
how  I  could  cure  them?  E.  C. 

Massachusetts. 

One  of  the  causes  of  “leg  weakness”  is 
the  presence  of  intestinal  worms  in  large 
numbers.  The  tobacco  treatment  is 
recommended  for  flock  use.  This  consists 
in  steeping  1  lb.  of  finely  cut  tobacco 
stems  in  enough  water  to  cover  for  two 
hours,  then  mixing  the  liquor  and  stems 
with  four  quarts  of  moist  mash  and  giv¬ 
ing  to  each  100  birds  in  the  flock  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  after  a  fast  since 
the  previous  day.  A  few  hours  later  ad¬ 
minister  a  physic  of  1  lb.  of  Epsom  salts 
to  each  100  fowls  dissolved  in  a  little 
water  and  mixed  with  three  quarts  of 
mash  so  distributed  that  each  bird  will 
get  its  share.  Droppings  containing  ex¬ 
pelled  worms  must  be  kept  removed  to 
prevent  immediate  reinfection  of  the  flock. 

M;  B.  D. 


LOW  PRICE  HIGH  QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  CHIX 

9000  Chix  per  week  (Tuesday  and  Wednesday) 
during  May  and  June.  Newtown  Hatched  from 
Profit  I’aying  Breeders.  None  for  sale  until 
May  22d. 

Prices .  50  100  500  1000 

$8  $14  $65  $120 

Eight  week  pullets  ready  now  and  later,  $1.25 
each;  $1  each  in  lots  of  100  or  more.  A  few 
February  hatched  Pullets. 

We  are  not  Dealers  or  Brokers — we  hatch  all 
Chix  and  raise  all  Pullets  we  sell.  Safe  de¬ 
livery,  entire  satisfaction  and  a  Square  Deal 
assured. 

JUST  A  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.Y. 


Idyldell  Farm  Standard  Quality  Chicks 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 

Baby  Chicks.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds 
Anconas,  $18.00  per  100;  White  Wynndottes,  Black 
Mmoreas,  $20.00  per  100;  White,  Brown  or  Black 
Leghorns,  $16.00  per  100  Our  hens  are  all  bred  for 
extra  heavy-laying.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  from  this  ad.  and  get  Chicks  when  you  want 
them,  25%  deposit  will  book  your  order.  Indian 
Runner  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100.  Now  booking 
orders  for  810  and  12  weeks  old  Leghorn  Pullets. 


Mattituek  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  Irom  Barron  strain 

Certified  stock.  Large,  vigorous  hens  on  free 
range.  Mated  only  to  cockerels  which  are  cer¬ 
tified.  Chicks  every  Thursday  at  $15.00  per  100. 

June  Chicks  (alter  June  4th) 
$12.00  per  100,  $50.00  per  500 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituek,  L.  I.  .  LOVELL  GORDON 


BABY  CHICKS 


Eight  varieties.  Writ*  for  circular  and  price  list. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  G.  H.  Ehrenzeller  Richfield.  Pa! 


ZZfr,  ,  *13;  R.  I.  Reds.  $14; 

White  Leghorns,  $11;  Mixed,  $9  a  hundred.  Post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free 
Bank  Ref.  TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY.  Millerstown  P»! 


c  II  I  O  K  s 

?•  °-  ,5J£LANI)  WHITE  leghorns,  barred  rocks 

AND  WHITE,  RED8.  BLACK  MIN0R0A8,  BUFF  ORPING¬ 
TONS.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

CLOYD  NIEMOND  Box  6  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  Laying  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

13c;  mixed,  10c.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid  pampli.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


KENT’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  for  eggs  and  a  long  productive  life.  Took 
up  records  In  Contests  at  Storrs,  Vineland, 
Michigan,  Illinois  and  Puyallup.  Hatching 
eggs  half  price  after  May  10.  June  and  July 
chicks  at  reduced  prices.  Circular  Free 
W.  H.  B.  KENT  -  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


FRANCAIS  ROCKS 

Twice  winners  at  Storrs.  Leading  Rock  pen  last 
year  at  Storrs  and  Illinois.  Trap  nested  breeders 
and  chicks  at  reduced  price.  Eggs  now  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rock  Pullet*  and  Cockerels 

Jen,  twelve  and  fourteen  weeks  old— from  high  rec¬ 
ord  hens.  STUART  H,  HEIST,  Penllyn,  Pb. 


Park's  Strain  Barred  Rocks  ChicEg|s2  $,plr  m 

J.  Tropenno  -  Sparro wbiieh,  New  York 


Trapnested  linrred  Books.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Stock.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  ARTHUR  L.  SEARLES.  8.1  N.  Milford, New  llampshir. 


YAMA  FARMS 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  and  Barred  Rocks 

Minoieas  lay  the  hugest  chalk-white  hen  eggs  known. 
’Ihe  size  of  the  birds  make  them  more  desirable  for  the 
table  than  any  Mediterranean.  Hens  weigh  7  and  8  lbs. 
Ited  comb  and  wattles,  long  bodied,  greenish  black 
plumage.  Standard  bred  Barred  Books.  Exhibition 
Minorca  and  Kook  eggs,  S5.00  a  setting  ;  Utility  $2.00 
a  setting  or  in  100  lots,  Minorcas  $1  0.00  ;  Barred  Hocks 
•8.00.  Minorca  chicks  22c;  Barred  Hocks  *17.00  a 
hundred  Address,  POULTRY  DEPT,  of  YAMA  FARMS. 
Edward  B.  Taylor,  Supt.  Napanoch,  Ulster  Co.,  N  Y. 


World’s  Largest  Breeders  of 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

EXCLUSIVELY 

May  21  and  28  Delivery 
$30.00  per  100  $16.00  per  50  $8.50  per  25 

HATCHING  EGGS 

$15.00  per  100  $8.00  per  50  $4.50  per  25 

Delivered  at  once 

Our  Terms  are  cash  with  order,  it  is 
impossible  to  ship  chicks  C.  O.  D.  So 
send  check  or  money-order  at  once,  so 
you  will  get  your  chicks  at  this  time. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giants  LfMHe„d 

ing:  eggs.  AIbo  heavy  laying  exhibition  strain  S.  C. 

R.  I.  Reds.  MAPLE  FARM  CroMwleks,  N,  J. 

HAMPTON’S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert's  289-egg  etrain.  All  flocks  trapnested  for  in¬ 
dividual  records  and  pedigreed  breeders.  Hatching 
Eggs.  $9  per  100.  June  chicks.  $20  per  100 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaville,  N.Y, 


CAPONIZE 


Your  Burplua  coek«r§U  and 
make  double  profits.  Easy, 
simple  operation.  No  veteri* 
narian  necessary.  Complete 
aet  most  up-to-date  scientific  instruments  compris¬ 
ing  testicle  elevator,  spreader,  forceps,  knife,  hooka  and 
cords,  and  complete  illustrated  instruction  book  giving 
all  details,  only  $5,  postpaid.  Order  now.  Circular  fr^. 

EASTERN  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSii 

Oept.  R  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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Nature  Notes 


Hints  on  Muskrat  Farming 

On  page  543  J.  E.  G.  asks  for  some 
information  in  regard  to  muskrats.  From 
boyhood  until  a  young  man  I  did  more 
or  less  trapping,  and  can  give  a  few 
hints  which  may  help  him.  I  sadly  re¬ 
gret  I  did  not  take  up  the  business  long 
before  the  best  marshes  were  drained  or. 
the  price  grew  until  only  those. who  do 
not  have  to  work  for  their  daily  bread 
can  afford  to  buy. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  undertake  this 
on  land  that  would  be  dry  at  any  season 
of  the  year.  The  water  should  be  at 
least  4  to  6  ft.  deep  in  the  body  of  the 
marsh,  which,  of  course,  has  been  planted 
to  wild  rice  and  other  water  plants.'  With 
such  a  place  no  fence  is  required,  but  if 
the  water  is  so  shallow  that  it  freezes 
to  the  bottom,  your  rats  will  leave  and 
hunt  for  food  and  water.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  found  them  on  their  journey  from 
a  frozen  marsh  to  the  river  or  open 
water.  If  the  marshes  referred  to  are 
fed  by  springs,  and  by  opening  them  the 
flow  of  water  increased  to  cover  the  land 
with  5  or  6  ft.  after  dam  is  up,  he  would 
be  assured  of  an  abundance  of  water ; 
but  in  order  to  meet  this '  expense  he 
should  have  30  or  40  acres  under  water, 
but,  of  course,  this  would  vary  in  depth. 

Into  this  marsh  he  might  haul  some 
old  logs,  stumps,  and  tree  tops,  which 
would  give  a  “homey”  feeling  to  the  rats 
and  furnish  the  foundation  for  their 
homes.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
muskrat  is  very  generous  in  her  efforts 
to  replenish  the  marshes  with  her  own, 
one  must  use  a  little  judgment,  and  not 
trap  after  March  1.  Also  provide  a  gen¬ 
erous  supply  of  parsnips  for  food  in  early 
Spring,  when  natural  food  is  scarce. 

Experience  is,  after  all,  the  best 
teacher,  and  one  will  soon1  learn  what  is 
best  for  the  rats  and  follow  along  those 
lines,  for  he  will  look  to  them  for  the 
revenue  to  meet  his  expenses  and  furnish 
his  dividends.  W.  Ji.  AT. 

Illinois. 


Training  Cats  to  Hunt  Rats 

You  are  right  about  the  value  of  well- 
trained  dogs  and  cats,  but  how  to  train 
cats  is  a  puzzle  to  most  people  who  can 
manage  dogs.  Here  is  my  way,  which 
has  worked  with  several  cats :  I  begin 
with  a  cat  less  than  half  grown.  It  is 
kept  at  the  barn  and  given  some  milk 
direct  from  the  cows  at  milking  time. 
The  children  are  not  permitted  to  make 
a  house  pet  of  it.  A  pampered  pet  cat  is 
rarely  useful  as  a  rodent  hunter.  If  one 
succeeds  in  getting  the  cat  attached  to 
the  barn,  it  will  gradually  and  instinct¬ 
ively  acquire  the  habit  of  catching  mice 
and  small  rats,  and  later  the  biggest  rats. 
Never  put  a  cat  into  close  quarters  with 
a  big  rat,  for  you  are  likely  to  ruin  his 
morale.  Give  him  chances  to  tackle  rats 
in  wide  open  spaces.  Do  not  feed  until 
fat,  and  feed  only  where  you  want  him 
to  stay.  Treat  a  cat  as  above  and  the 
chances  are  that  seven  out  of  10  will 
prove  useful.  I  have  now  at  my  barn  a 
big  three-year-old  cat,  “Sir  Thomas,”  who 
has  lived  almost  entirely  on  milk,  plus  the 
meat  he  catches.  lie  slays  rats,  mice, 
rabbits  and  snakes,  but  never  a  bird,  and 
just-  as  a  terrier  does — for  the  fun  .  of 
killing.  He  is  never  absent  at  milking 
times,  morning  or  night,  and  usually 
makes  a  tour  of  feed  room  or  haymow  as 
soon  as  this  y>an  of  fresh  milk  is  finished 
The  biggest  rats  do  not  worry  him.  Like¬ 
wise  the  biggest  tom  cats  rarely  visit  the 
barn,  and  then  their  calls  are  about  40 
seconds  long. 

For  15  years  I  have  kept  one  cat  at  a 
time  and  treated  as  above.  It  will  in¬ 
terest  cat  haters  to  know  that  dozens  of 
species  of  birds  nest  nearby,  and  any 
Summer  day  one  could  find  more  than  50 
species  of  birds  within  500  ft.  of  my 
barns,  where  “Thomas”  is  monarch  of 
the  rodents.  N*  A-  B* 

New  York. 


Bees  Fancy  Humans 

Seeing  the  account  on  page  050  about 
ugly  bees,  reminded  me  of  an  experience 
I  had  a  number  of  years  ago.  Myselt 
and  neighbors  always  keep  a  few  hives  ot 
bee«  I  never  used  a  veil  to  handle  a 
swarm.  One  day  Mrs.  L.,  my  neighbor, 
came  running  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  in¬ 
form  me  that  a  swarm  of  bees  had  set¬ 
tled  on  her  little  boy  sifting  in  the  weeds 
near  a  stone  wall,  and  she  had  no  box  to 
hive  the  swarm.  After  securing  a  hive  I 
ran  to  rescue  the  child,  whom  I  found 
completely  covered,  face,  head  and  all, 
with  bees.  I  got  every  bee  in  the  box 
with  my  bare  hands,  and  neither  the  boy 
nor  me  received  a  sting.  I  would  like  to 
hear  of  a  boy  of  the  same  patient  endur¬ 
ance  to  allow  a  swarm  of  bees  over  him 
for  at  least  30  minutes.  He  is  alive  to 
verify  my  assertion,  and  remembers  it 
well.  Now  to  the  reason  of  my  letter: 
The  next  season  when  this  hive  swarmed, 
they  chased  me  into  the  woods,  and  I 
have  been  afraid  of  bees  ever  since.  I 
have  concluded  you  cannot  trust  them. 

New  York.  Chas.  winters. 


where  they'  live.  Make  an  opening  in 
one  side  for  them  to  come  out.  Take  a 
bottle  of  household  ammonia  and  pull  out 
the  cork,  'slip  a  long  stick  that  will  reach 
half  way  under  the  room  into  the  neck  of 
the  bottle.  Shove  this  back  under  the 
floor.  Now  smash  the  bottle  and  let  the 
fumes  spread.  I  will  guarantee  the 
skunks  will  all  march  out,  after  which 
time  seal  up  the  wall  tight.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  you>  will  ever  be  bothered  again,  as 
we.  were  not.  You  can  use  the  smoke 
from  the  exhaust  pipe  of  a  motor  ear, 
and  they  will  usually  walk  but,  but  the 
ammonia  is  surer,  as  they  seek  fresh  air 
immediately.  A.  E.  king. 

.  New  York.  '  , 


Depluming  Mite 

I  am  having  trouble  with  my  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  hens  losing  feathers  on 
neck.  They  have  the  appearance  of  being 
worn  off.  Right  in  the  same  flock  I  have 
R.  I.  Reds  and  White  ^eghorng  that  are 
not  affected  in  the  least.  The  hens  are 
all  fed  the  same  and  look  good  otherwise. 
Could  you  give  me  a  remedy?  J.  B. 

Amenia,  N.  Y. 

The  depluming  mite  seems  partial  in 
your  flock ;  he  will  probably  attack  the 
others  in  time,  however.  You  may  get 
rid  of  him  by  greasing  the  skin  of  the 
bare  spots  well  with  some  simple  grease 
or  with  sulphur  ointment.  Or  you  may 
sop  it  well  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
fluoride,  one  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water, 
or  one-fourth  ounce  to  the  quart.  This 
dip  is,  perhaps,  more  effectual  than  the 
greases,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find 
sodium  fluoride  at  the  drug  stores.  The 
damage  to  the  flock  is  chiefly  to  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  sr.  b.  v. 


Damage  from  Cold  Wave 

A  severe  cold  wave  which  struck  the 
East  early  in  the  second  week  of  May 
seems  to  have  caused  more  fright  than 
harm.  In  many  cases  ice  formed  on  the 
ponds  and  tanks,  and  as  fruit  was  in 
full  bloom,  it  did  not  seem  possible  that 
the  crop  could  escape  damage.  Reports 
show,  however,  that  there  was  little,  if 
any,  loss  except  in  certain  exposed  locali¬ 
ties.  The  trees  were  mostly  in  good  con¬ 
dition  to  withstand  a  freeze,  and  while, 
of  course,  the  full  loss  cannot  be  known 
for  some  weeks,  our  reports  indicate  that 
the  cold  wave  will  have  little,  if  any, 
•‘fleet  upon  the  general  crop.  The  greatest 
loss  seems  to  have  been  felt  in  asparagus 
and  strawberries.  In  many  cases  the  as¬ 
paragus  was  killed  to  the  ground,  but  it 
will,  of  course,  grow  again.  Where  straw¬ 
berries  were  open  and  on  lower  ground 
they  were  generally  hurt  The  peaches 
seem  generally  to  have  escaped,  although 
there  are  some  reports  of  local  damage, 
and  that  is  also  true  of  early  apples.  Take 
it  as  a  whole,  however,  there  seems  to  be 
much  less  loss  than  was  anticipated. 


WANTED 

One  of  the  old  “  Hall  Separ¬ 
ators”;  also  geared  horse 
powers  formerly  made  by  G. 
S.  Hall  of  Rochester,  be¬ 
tween  1858  and  1880.  If  you 
have  one  of  these  or  can  in¬ 
form  me  where  one  may  be 
obtained — the  shape  it  is  in 
does  not  matter  if  it  can 
be  rebuilt — address  H.  M. 
Cordell,  Dearborn,  Michi¬ 
gan,  with  price;  also  photo 
if  possible. 

ALSO  would  like  to  get  one 
of  the  oldtime  No.  8,  one- 
wheel  single  rake  and  reel 
TRIUMPH  REAPERS, 
formerly  made  by  D.  S.  Mor¬ 
gan  &  Co. ,  Poughkeepsie, and 
in  use  between  1855  and  1870. 


Wanted  for  open  territory: 
^  Exclusive  agency.  Highest 
quality  of  Approved  Lightning  Rod.  More  than 
l.OuO.OOO  buildings  now  protected.  Fire  Insurance 
Cos.  give  reductions  in  rates. 

Tour  Chance  to  MAKE  a  real  Success 

Sell  a  necessary  protective  device  for  every  exposed 
farin  structure.  Most  profitable  and  easiest  to  sell. 
We  help  you  to  sell.  Goods  are  perpetually  guar¬ 
anteed.  “KRETZER"  Brand  M Ail t*\# 
Rod's  are  well  worth  the  IW1  v/Iw  E.  Y 
Write  today— before  territory  is  gone' and  ask  for 
m--B° 


ST.  LOl _ _ 

2143  DcKalb  St. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied;Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
employment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge 
to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


The  Skunk  in  the  Cellar 

I  see  an  inquirer  asks  how  to  evict  the 
skunks  from  under  his  house.  I  will  give 
a  little  experience  I  once  had  with  skunks- 
under  a  barn  and  henhouse,  where  no 
earthly  thing  could  get  to  -them.  See  that 
the  wall  is  all  tight  under  the  section 


Amazing  Farm  Opportunities  in  Southern  Vermont 

One  of  228  acres,  70  fertile  tillage,  78  rich  pasture.  80 
wood  and  timber,  1,000  maples  with  lugar  equip¬ 
ment.  200  apple  trees;  abundance  plums,  pears, 
cherries,  grapes.  Splendid  buildings;  19  head  dairy 
stock;  pair  excellent  horses;  50  poultry:  long  list 
valuable  machinery.  84,400.  Easy  terms.  See 
No.  518  in  new  free  circular. 

GEORGE  HAWKS  Bennington,  Vermont! 


ROSS  Ensilage  Cutters 

DOSS  has  built  silo  filling  equipment  of  the  very  highest  quality  for  nearly 
A  three-quarters  of  a  century.  The  name  is  a  guarantee  of  absolute 
dependability .  You  can  safely  rely  on  the  Ross. 


If  you  are  going  to  need  an  Ensilage  Cutter  this 
year,  write  at  once  for  all  the  facts  regarding  the 
Ross  Line  for  1923.  Find  out  why  the  exclusive 
Ross  features  positively  insure  better  silage  than  you 
can  get  with  any  other  outfit.  Find  out  about  the 
boiler  plate  steel  blower  and  cutting 


apparatus,  adjustable  bearings,  and  the  positive 
knife  adjustment. 

Get  all  the  facts  regarding  the  powerful, 
low-speed,  smooth-running  Ross.  No 
obligation.  Simply  tell  us  what  size  power  you 
have.  Our  prices  will  interest  you.  Write  today. 


E.  W.  ROSS  CO,  Dept.  213  Springfield,  Ohio 

Successors  to  The  E.  IV.  Ross  Co.,  Est.  1850 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  791. 

300- ACRE  DAIRY — New  York;  fully  equipped; 

fertile  land;  good  buildings:  reasonable  price; 
terms  arranged.  ADVERTISER  3385,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — -Write  for  detailed  description  with 
photos  of  my  very  desirable  property.  State 
road,  South  Shore,  Long  Island;  00  miles  New 
York;  10-room  house,  every  city  improvement; 
barn,  with  garage;  new  chicken  house  for  200 
hens;  three  acres;  mild  climate;  $45  month  un¬ 
furnished;  $00  furnished.  BOX  145,  Brook- 
haven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


RARE  opportunity  to  buy  a  good  home  in  Flor¬ 
ida;  beautiful  location  on  river  front;  three 
miles  from  Green  Cove  Springs,  near  hard-sur¬ 
faced  road;  seven-  acres;  five  cleared;  six-room 
house;  pecans,  plums,  figs,  scuppernongs,  or¬ 
anges;  trucking  and  poultry  section.  For  de¬ 
scription  and  price,  write  W.  T.  NETTLES, 
Green  Cove  Springs,  F'la. 


60-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  near  Mechauicville,  N. 

Y. ;  high  state  of  cultivation;  large  house, 
new  outbuildings,  silo,  fruit,  telephone.  It.  F. 
D.  and  school  on  farm;  ideal  truck  and  dairy 
farm;  immediate  possession.  L.  G.  KELLOGG, 
Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


FOlt  SALE — Cottage,  five  rooms  and  large  attic; 

about  one  acre;  plenty  of  fruit;  running  water 
in  house;  10  minutes  to  Harlem  Railroad;  50 
miles  to  New  York  City.  Address  owner,  JOHN 
DODD,  Norwich,  Conn. 


WANTED — Farm,  considerable  acreage.  Orange, 
Sussex,  Fassaic  or  Bergen  counties,  for  sheep 
raising;  would  act  as  caretaker;  an  energetic, 
educated  American  farmer.  ADVERTISER 

3402,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Four  acres;  9-room  house;  poultry 
houses,  300  hens;  fruit;  water;  near  Summer 
resort.  F.  J.  GANONG,  Mabopac,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — This  farm  of  75  acres,  in  the  heart 
of  Berkshire  Hills;  good  buildings;  fine  loca¬ 
tion;  12  head  of  cattle;  milk  sold  at  door;  on 
State  road;  near  town  and  school;  easy  terms. 
Write  PETER  LAVINE,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 


PRIVATE  family  on  farm,  near  the  village,  30 
miles  from  New  York,  have  pleasant  front 
room  with  private  hath  to  rent;  prefer  gentle¬ 
man;  could  supply  board  if  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  340U,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City.  • 


YOUR  BOY’S  VACATION!  Lend  him  to  a  real 
farm  to  pick  his  eggs,  fruit,  and  vegetables; 
then  watch  him  develop!  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  dis¬ 
trict;  we  can  accommodate  a  few  boys.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3380,  care  Rural  New'- York  or. 


WANTED — Summer  boarders  on  farm  in  Cats¬ 
kills;  bath,  electric  lights;  pleasant  home; 
farm.  BOX  61,  Halcottville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT— Ideal  6-acre  farm,  suit¬ 
able  for  millionaire;  house  furnished;  also 
farm,  224 acres,  30  fancy  cow’s,  new  modern 
buildings.  Inquire  F.  JACKSON  PALMER,  Hills¬ 
dale,  N.  Y. 


RARGAIN — Fruit  farm  for  sale;  115  acres,  all 
cultivated;  45  acres  fruit;  24-room  modern 
house;  all  machinery,  crops  and  live  stock,  which 
is  worth  $10,000  alone;  price  $18,000;  cash 
$6,000;  will  pay  to  see;  bargain.  ISAACS, 
Catskill,  Kiskiton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  poultry  farm.  New  York  or 
New  Jersey,  for  two  lots,  value  $1,800,  unin¬ 
cumbered,  Westchester  Comity;  balance  cash 
and  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  3405,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  vrfth  privilege  of  buying, 
small  poultry  farm,  within  80  miles  of  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  3406,  care  Rural  New- 


FOR  SALE — One-acre  poultry  plant,  stocked 
and  equipped;  capacity  1,000;,  fine  country 
home,  all  improvements;  near  markets  and  sta¬ 
tion;  bargain.  Address  ADVERTISER  3392, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MUST  SACRIFICE- — Pretty  six-room  bungalow, 
furnished;  on  State  road;  hardwood  floors, 
dining  alcove,  two  porches;  beautiful  view; 
with  light  6  Studebaker,  1922,  fine  condition; 
also  fine  Jersey  cow,  calf,  horse,  42  laying  hens, 
75  chicks;  with  free  use  of  pasture  and  about 
five  or  more  acres  for  cultivation;  $5,000  takes 
all;  splendid  location  for  tea  room  or  poultry 
raising.  BUNGALOW,  Mt.  Prosper,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Splendid  80-acre  farm,  Connecti¬ 
cut;  best  soil;  newly  painted  house;  large 
barns,  chicken  house;  fully  stocked  and 
equipped;  all  in  good  condition;  abundant,  water, 
feldspar  ridge;  fine  location:  ideal  home.  For 
particulars  address  ADVERTISER  3393,  "care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces.  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Extracted;  40  lbs.  hen-,  clover- 
basswood.  $5.60;  buckwheat,  $4.80;  10  lbs., 
delivered  within  third  zone,  $2.05;  buckwheat. 
$1.80.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  Timothy  hay;  also  choice  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  Alfalfa  and  few  cars  rye  straw. 
JOHN  E.  MURRAY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


BEES— Produce  your  own  honey;  circular  free. 
VAN’S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Ind. 


I  OFFER  Alfalfa  in  carlots  at  a  reasonable 
price.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — -Finest  quality  clover,  5  lbs., 
lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75; 
M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


$1.10:  10 
postpaid. 


SLEEP  on  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  soothing, 
refreshing,  invigorating;  pleasing  gift  for 
shut-in  friends  or  well  ones:  picked  fresh,  cre¬ 
tonne  cover,  3  lbs.,  $1.25,  prepaid;  check  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure,  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.50  gallon;  10-lb.  can  sugar.  $3; 
satisfaction  guaranteed;  cash  with  order.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


SACRIFICE — Good  farm,  on  account  of  other 
business,  in  Chenango  Co.;  139  acres;  14  mile 
off  State  road;  fine  view;  water  in  house  and 
barn;  good  10-room  house;  barn  for  25  head; 
other  buildings;  $4,500;  $500  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3395,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  FARM — 174  acres;  in  Central  New  York; 

just  off  State  road;  14  mile  to  church  and 
school;  10-room  bouse;  all  other  buildings; 
water  in  house  and  barn;  could  rent  15  or  20 
cows  for  year;  $5,000;  .$750  cash;  balance  easy 
terms.  ADVERTISER  3396,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 90-acre  farm,  situated  on  beautiful 
Lake  Keuka,  New  York;  8-acre  vineyard;  all 
kinds  fruit;  large  barn,  tiouse  and  fruit  house; 
three  miles  from  State  road  and  station;  $3,000; 
terms.  W.  T.  PALMER,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 12-foot  silo,  in  good  condition,  metal 
or  wood.  ADVERTISER  3356,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


OLD  MAHOGANY  furniture  wanted;  give  full 
description,  lowest  price.  WEEKS,  53‘2, 
Cedarhurst,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Single-horse  corn  cultivator,  garden 
cultivator;  also  weeder;  $4  each;  on<*  two- 
horse,  two-row  corn  cultivator,  $15;  one  new 
Hall  colony  brooder,  $20.  RIVERDALE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  ,T. 


WANTED — Aeromotor  (windmill)  for  pumping. 
Write  F.  H.  BENSON,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beeman  tractor  and  cultivating 
tools.  JOHN  HAUSSMANN,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Lovely  country  home  of  22  acres, 
on  cement  road,  in  Warren  County,  N.  J.; 
good  land;  nice  Alfalfa  and  fruit;  beautiful 
view;  fine  shade;  good  spring  water;  eight-room 
house,  in  good  condition;  barns.  For  particulars 
apply  to  ADVERTISER  3401,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  Catskill  furnished  residence;  acre; 

garage;  $3,500.  ADVERTISER  3403,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 18  acres;  7-room  house;  outbuild¬ 
ings;  fruit;  good  water;  near  Summer  resort. 
F.  J.  GANONG,  Mabopac,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Quart,  80c;  gallon,  $2.50;  delivered  3d 
zone.  RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Four  Summer  guests  on  the  Hilltop. 
Address  HILLTOP  FARM,  Moorheadville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 1922  two-row  60-inch  Avery  six- 
cylinder  motor  cultivator  with  equipment; 
little  used:  fine  condition.  L.  M.  YOUNG, 
Orient,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — "Wishbone”  oil  brooders,  all  sizes; 

new,  never  uncrated.  S.  H.  HEIST,  Penllvn, 
Pa. 
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The  Henyard 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


You  may  be  interested  to  read  the  let¬ 
ter  which  I  am  enclosing.  I  received  the 
money  all  right.  I  consider  he  never 
would  have  paid  this  'bill  had  it  not  been 
for  the  “prodding”  which  you  gave  him. 
I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  efforts, 
and  would  gladly  pay  you  for  same. 

The  little  “ad.”  which  I  put  in  your 
paper  in  February  cleaned  me  out  of  my 
19:22  crop  of  honey.  Of  course  my  price 
was  right,  but  it  is  astonishing  how 
many  people  read  these  advertisements, 
as  was  evidenced  by  the  number  of  re¬ 
plies  I  had.  I  had  orders  from  several 
States.  I  again  thank  you,  and  shall 
speak  a  good  word  for  your  paper  when¬ 
ever  I  can.  C.'B.  A. 

New  York. 

As  stated  many  times  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  no  pay  is  accepted  for  any  service 
performed.  The  last  paragraph,  of  this 
subscriber’s  letter  offers  a  suggestion  to 
farmers  having  a  product  of  the  farm  to 
dispose  of  which  does  not  come  under  the 
heading  of  “commercial”  advertising. 
Advertisements  of  a  business  nature  are 
not  accepted  for  “Subscribers’  Exchange. ' 
even  though  offered  by  subscribers.  Such 
advertisements  belong  in  the  display  ad¬ 
vertising  columns. 

I  am  a  farmer,  and  on  March  1  last 
an  agent  representing  the  Empire  Auto¬ 
mobile  Service  Corporation,  93-99  Nas¬ 
sau  St.,  New  lrork,  came  to  my  place  to 
sell  a  two-year  protection  contract  for 
$39.50.  In  case  of  auto  accident  their 
lawyers  would  defend  me.  I  told  the 
agent  that,  as  I  wanted  to  sell  my  truck, 
I  required  no  protection.  He  said,  “W  e 
have  a  special  department  for  selling  cars, 
and  if  you  list  it  with  us  we  will  sell  it 
in  a  week.”  I  said  I  would  be  satisfied 
if  they  sold  it  by  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month.  lie  said  they  “positively  would 
have  it  sold  in  a  week.”  I  had  no  money 
to  spare,  but  needing  the  money  badly 
from  the  sale  of  the  truck.  I  finally  signed 
his  slip  of  yellow  paper.  I  gave  him  a 
check  for  $15,  and  he  wrote  on  the  back  of 
said  slip  of  yellow  paper,  “Balance  pay¬ 
able  on  sale  of  truck  by  March  15.”  I 
didn't  hear  a  word  from  the  company 
about  selling  the  truck,  so  I  finally  sold  it 
myself  on  March  30.  I  then  wrote  to 
the  company  that  I  had  sold  the  truck, 
asking  them  to  cancel  the  contract  and 
return  my  $15.  They  replied  that  it  was 
impossible  to  cancel  the  contract ;  that 
once  a  contract  is  accepted  by  the  Em¬ 
pire  Automobile  Service  Corporation, 
same  cannot  be  countermanded.  On  the 
ISth  inst.  they  sent  for  the  balance, 
$24.50.  Am  I  bound  to  send  it?  The 
understanding  was  absolute  between  the 
agent  and  myself  that  the  contract  was 
solely  for  selling  my  truck.  Will  you  see 
what  you  can  do  in  the  matter  towards 
getting  my  $15  back,  and  cancelling  the 
contract?  G.  h.  d. 

New  Jersey. 

The  contract  signed  by  this  party  on 
the  strength  of  the  representations  of  the 
agent  that  it  only  applied  to  the  sale  of 
his  truck  seems  to  be  the  regular  service 
contract  with  the  words  “for  sale”  writ¬ 
ten  across  the  face  of  it. 

We  have  a  number  of  times  called  at¬ 
tention  to  this  form  of  service  contract 
Many  farmers  have  been  induced  to  sign 
this  form  of  contract  with  the  idea  that 
they  were  purchasing  automobile  liability 
insurance,  but  this  is  the  first  case  that 
has  come  to  our  attention  where  anyone 
was  induced  to  sign  this  contract  with 
view  to  selling  an  automobile  or  truck. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  secure  re¬ 
fund  of  any  money  paid  to  agents  of  this 
character,  and  we  have  advised  the  sub¬ 
scriber  not  to  be  coerced  into  paying  the 
balance  claimed  on  the  contract,  which 
he  signed  as  a  result  of  the  deliberate 
misrepresentations  of  the  agent.  The  se¬ 
curing  of  the  $15  on  the  pretext  that  the 
Empire  Automobile  Service  Corporation 
would  sell  the  truck  for  the  owner  is  very 
much  the  same  sort  of  scheme  employed 
by  the  real  estate  agents  that  get  an  ad¬ 
vance  fee  for  the  sale  of  farms. 

In  the  October  15,  1921.  issue,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  subscriber’s  inquiry,  we  stat¬ 
ed  that  the  Kelsey  Motor  Car  Company 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  had  no  established 
financial  rating,  and  that  we  should  con¬ 
sider  it  reckless  for  any  farmer  to  invest 
any  money  in  the  enterprise.  The  Kelsey 
Motor  Car  Company  took  very  strong  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  our  statement,  because,  while 
the  commercial  agencies  did  not  give  the 
concern  any  financial  rating,  it  did  give 
the  company  a  credit  rating  of  from 
$5,000  to  $35,000.  In  a  later  issue  we 
gave  the  Kelsey  company  full  credit  for 
the  rating  which  the  commercial  agencies 
gave  the  concern,  but  repeated  our  warn¬ 
ing  against  this  stock  promotion. 

In  the  meantime  the  Kelsey  Motor  Car 


Company  has  gone  into  bankruptcy  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  reorganize  the 
company,  and  stockholders  are  asked  to 
make  further  contributions  in  connection 
with  the  reorganization  plans.  If  any  of 
o"u  readers  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
overlook  our  previous  advice,  we  would 
suggest  that  they  consider  their  original 
iinestmcnt  as  lost  rather  than  part  with 
auy  more  real  money  in  the  hope  that  the 
reorganization  plans  may  pull  the  com¬ 
pany  out  of  a  hole. 

A  few  months  ago  we  sent  $15  to  the 
Motion  Picture  Service  Corporation,  901 
Mather  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  We 
could  not  use  the  picture  at  that  time. 
We  are  now  asking  for  it,  but  can  hear 
nothing  from  the  concern.  Could  you 
help  us?  A.  T.  s. 

North  Carolina. 

The  $15  is  lost.  The  Motion  Picture 
Corporation  has  disappeared,  and  they 
are  not  known  at  this  time  at  the  address 
given.  An  attorney  reports  that  the  ac¬ 
count  is  uncollectable.  We  refer  to  the 
record  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers. 

Do  you  know  a  mail  order  house  called 
Leonard  Morton  &  Co..  1437  Wabash 
avenue.  Chicago,  Ill.?  I  sent  them  an 
order  for  a  dress  advertised  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  McCall’s,  also  saw  the  same  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Pictorial  Review  and  in 
the  Pathfinder.  I  have  had  no  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  my  order ;  cannot  seem  to  get 
a  word  out  of  them.  I  sent  the  money 
by  posoffiee  money  order.  Will  you  tell 
me  if  it  is  best  to  write  to  Postoffiee  De¬ 
partment,  or  what  step  to  take  in  order 
to  recover  my  $10?  MRS.  II.  j.  T. 

Ohio. 

The  Leonard  Morton  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver  on  March  3.  The  business  is 
being  liquidated.  The  receiver  is  Fred  E. 
Hummel,  who  advises  us  that  all  money 
sent  with  orders  since  March  3  will  be 
returned  to  the  sender.  Those  sending 
orders  prior  to  that  date  can  file  a  claim 
against  the  estate,  and  share  in  any  divi¬ 
dends  .paid  to  creditors.  . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  Septem¬ 
ber  16,  1922,  issue,  published  a  warning 
about  the  deceptive  manner  in  which  this 
business  was  being  conducted,  and  we 
reprint  it  herewith  : 

The  Co-operative  Society  of  America, 
Chicago,  seems  to  be  sending  out  barrels 
of  literature  offering  country  people  a 
certificate  or  share  in  ownership  of  the 
business  enterprises  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  society  without  any  cash 
payment.  The  society  represents  that 
these  shares  sell  for  $75,  but  does  not 
state  that  they  are  worth  $75.  All  you 
have  to  do  to  get  one  of  these  shares  is 
to  patronize  the  mail  order  house  of 
Leonard  Morton  Company,  Chicago,  and 
the  certificate  is  paid  for  out  of  the 
profits  of  this  company.  The  literature 
makes  the  usual  attack  on  Wall  Street, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  public.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  not  found  the  Leonard  Morton  Com¬ 
pany  a  satisfactory  house  to  deal  with  in 
the  past,  and  we  should  fear  that  those 
accepting  the  certificate  might  find  it  a 
pretty  cheap  bargain  in  the  end.  We  re¬ 
gard  the  society  as  co-operative  in  name 
only,  dnd  the  promoter  of  it  has  done 
nothing  that  we  have  any  information 
about  to  earn  the  confidence  of  country 
people.  We  hope  IL  N.-Y.  readers  will 
not  get  caught  on  this  co-operative  fake. 

What  do  you  think  of  enclosed  adver¬ 
tisement  of  Champion  Rotary  Motors  Co.. 
Inc.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  taken  from  our  local 
paper?  What  do  you  think  of  the  engine? 

New  York.  c.  e.  w. 

It  would  appear  from  the  full-page 
advertisement  enclosed  that  the  public 
is  again  to  be  exploited  on  the  “rotary 
engine”  idea.  Only  a  few  years  ago  a 
company  located  at  Sandusky,  O.,  prom¬ 
ised  to  revolutionize  the  motor  world  with 
a  rotary  engine,  and  a  large  amount  of 
stock  was  sold  to  the  gullible.  The  pro¬ 
motion  went  the  way  of  all  such  stock¬ 
selling  schemes  must  go,  and  those  who 
parted  with  their  money  trusting  the 
unfounded  claims  of  the  stock  salesman 
are  perhaps  wiser,  but  surely  worse  off 
financially.  The  Champion  Rotary  Mo¬ 
tors  Co.,  Inc.,  has  no  financial  rating  or 
standing  of  any  kind.  Buffalo  seems  to 
be  a  favored  point  for  the  promotion  of 
get-rich-quick  automobile  projects. 


McTavisii  :  “How  is  your  husband  to¬ 
night.  Mrs.  McIntosh?”  Mrs.  McIntosh: 
“Oh.  he  be  about  well  again,  thank  ’ee. 
Mr.  McTavish.”  Mc-Tavish :  “What! 
well  again?  after  me  walking  five  miles 
to  inquire!” — The  Passing  Show, 


The  Future  of  Jersey  Black  Giants 

We  find  much  interest  in  the  new  breed 
or  strain  of  fowls  known  as  “Jersey  Black 
Giants,”  and  there  is  something  of  a  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  what  the  future  of  these 
birds  will  be.  Of  course,  there  are  friends 
of  the  Giants  who  claim  that  they  are 
the  most  wonderful  birds  in  the  world, 
and  perhaps  the  finest  type  of  general- 
purpose  fowl.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  some  who  predict  that  the  Giants  will 
soon  pass  out  of  notice,  and  that  they 
have  really  nothing  in  the  way  of  honest 
qualities  that  can  make  them  famous. 
Perhaps  the  fairest  statement  as  to  the 
future  of  the  breed  that  we  have  received 
is  contained  in  the  following  letter  : 

I  think  the  Giants  have  a  definite 
future  ;  still,  I  do  not  think  they  ever  will 
become  so  popular  as  Rocks  or  Reds.  While 
they  are  a  wonderful  general-purpose  fowl, 
they  are  black,  and  the  American  house¬ 
wife  is  prejudiced  against  black-feathered 
fowls.  However,  they  have  yellow  skin, 
which  is  in  their  favor,  and  are  supreme 
as  capons. 

I  differ  with  those  who  say :  “They 
have  had  their  day” ;  because  the  price 
for  the  breed  has  come  down,  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  lose  their  popularity. 
Many  thousands  are  being  raised,  and 
competition  is  more  keen,  consequently 
lower  prices.  * 

Unless  there  is  a  revival  in  the  turkey 
industry  (and  I  fear  this  great  American 
bird  is  doomed  to  extinction  in  the  next 
50  years)  the  Jersey  Black  Giant  capon 
will  take  its  place  as  a  large  holiday 
fowl. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Black  Giant 
hen  is  very  large  and  heavy,  and  save  for 
Jewish  buyers  is  too  big  and  expensive 
for  the  ordinary  family.  As  a  layer.  I 
doubt  if  ever  the  Giant  hen  can  compete 
successfully  with  the  other  great  Ameri¬ 
can  breeds,  being  too  big  and  heavy.  To 
the  credit  of  the  Giants,  I  might  sa-y,  they 
are  far  superior  in  every  way  to  the 
Brahma  and  Cochin.  I  have  raised  all 
three,  and  can  speak  from  experience. 
The  Giants  will  increase  in  number,  I 
believe,  and  will  stand  in  a  class  by  them¬ 
selves  as  a  fowl  for  eaponizing  purposes, 
and  while  they  are  hardy,  fast  growers, 
good  layers,  etc.,  still  I  doubt  if  they  ever 
will  become  so  popular  as  the  other  great 
American  breeds.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  they  ever  will  be  relegated  to  the 
position  of  “rare  breeds,”  such  as  Dom¬ 
iniques,  Javas,  Buckeyes,  etc. 

LEWIS  V.  COMPTON. 

That  covers  the  matter  from  our  point 
of  view,  and  we  think  our  readers  can 
depend  on  the  statement.  It  seems  use¬ 
less  to  attempt  to  claim  that  the  Giant 
will  lay  as  many  eggs  as  the  Leghorn. 
Some  breeders  have  made  that  claim,  but 
in  our  judgment  it  is  nonsense,  and  should 
not  be  accepted  by  sensible  people.  With 
us  the  Giants  are  only  fair  layers.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  in  the  future  certain 
strains  may  be  developed  which  will  in¬ 
sure  reasonable  egg  production,  but  we  do 
not  expect  that  the  Giants  will  ever  rank 
with  the  Reds  or  the  Rocks  as  a  laying 
fowl.  At  the  Vineland  contest  a  pen  of 
20  Giant  pullets  laid  799  eggs  in  27  weeks. 
Personally  we  have  had  considerable 
trouble  with  infertile  eggs  of  this  breed. 
Hatches  are  usually  poor,  and  for  some 
reason  a  large  proportion  of  the  eggs  are 
infertile.  This  is  a  common  fault  with 
many  of  the  larger  breeds,  and  it  seems  a 
fact  that  the  eggs  of  the  Giants  will 
usually  give  a  low  percentage  of  hatching. 
We  do  not  know  how  they  compare  with 
the  Brahmas  or  Cochins  in  this  respect, 
but  without  question  most  of  the  Giant 
eggs  will  give  trouble. 

The  good  qualities  of  the  Giant,  how¬ 
ever,  are  very  evident.  They  are  very 
active,  hardy,  and  by  far  the  best  rangers 
of  any  of  the  large  breeds.  Where  they 
can  have  free  range,  and  work  in  grain 
fields  or  in  clover,  they  will,  we  believe, 
make  meat  cheaper  and  faster  than  any 
other  breed.  They  are  remarkably  good 
for  capons.  They  grow  to  large  size  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  a  good  Black  Jersey 
capon  is  the  best  possible  substitute  for 
a  turkey.  When  their  habits  are  well 
understood,  these  birds  will  surely  find 
their  place  with  American  farmers,  and 
while  we  do  not  look  for  any  great  boom 
for  the  Giants,  we  think  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  sound  and  definite  growth  of 
public  sentiment  in  their  favor. 

Feeding  Young  Chicks 

I  am  brooding  300  chicks.  I  have  on 
hand  two  starting  foods.  The  following 
are  the  compositions : 

No.  1 — wheat  bran,  80  parts ;  corn 
gluten  feed.  30  parts,  cornmeal,  30  parts ; 
ground  oats.  40  parts;  wheat  middlings, 


50  parts ;  ground  shredded  wheat,  20 
parts ;  dried  milk  albumen,  20  parts ; 
ground  charcoal,  3  parts ;  bone,  10  parts  ; 
linseed  oilmeal,  10  parts ;  cottonseed 
meal,  10  parts ;  meat  and  bone  scrap,  15 
parts;  salt,  %  lb.  to  100  lbs.  mash. 

No.  2 — Proportions  not  given  :  Wheat 
bran,  wheat  middlings,  red  dog.  oat  mid¬ 
dlings.  corn  feed  meal,  meatmeal,  fish 
meal,  dried  buttermilk. 

I  also  have  semi-solid  buttermilk  which 
I  planned  to  feed  with  No.  1.  What 
would  you  do?  Is  it  safe  to  mix  the  two 
equally  and  feed  semi-solid  buttermilk,  or 
will  there  be  too  much  buttermilk  fed? 

Owego,  N.  Y.  w.  A.  D. 

There  is  some  danger  in  feeding  young 
chicks  on  foods  too  rich  in  protein,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  advise  with  regard  to 
mixtures  of  unknown  composition.  The 
mere  statement  of  composition,  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  actual  proportions,  is  value¬ 
less.  There  are  a  number  of  good  pro¬ 
prietary  feeds  upon  the  market,  however, 
and  one  should  be  safe  in  using  a  mix¬ 
ture  prepared  by  a  responsible  concern. 
If  I  wished  to  use  these  feeds,  I  think 
that  I  should  be  guided  largely  by  the 
statements  of  their  manufacturers.  If 
they  are  said  to  be  sufficiently  high  in 
animal  protein,  I  should  feed  little,  if 
any,  in  addition,  though  even  then  I 
should  insist  upon  the  use  of  liquid  milk 
in  some  form  for  at  least  the  first  few 
weeks.  Your  mixture.  No.  1,  seems  to 
contain  but  35  parts  of  animal  food  in 
315,  a  small  proportion,  and  one  not 
contraindicating  the  liberal  feeding  of 
semi-solid  buttermilk  in  addition.  Pro¬ 
portions  in  No.  2  are  not  given,  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  addition  of  buttermilk 
to  the  ration  would  overdo  the  feeding  of 
animal  protein  unless  it  is  specifically 
stated  that  the  mixture  contains  sufficient 
dried  buttermilk  for  the  chicks’  full  needs. 
While  dried  buttermilk  may  replace  liquid 
milk,  so  far  as  furnishing  the  protein  is 
concerned,  there  is  probably  a  value  in 
the  liquid  product  not  wholly  substituted 
by  the  buttermilk  in  dry  form.  M.  B.  D. 


High  Protein  Poultry  Ration 

A  recent  article  gave  an  account  of 
the  poultry  of  William  Johnstone,  and  I 
was  interested  in  the  way  he  fed  them. 
Your  directions  say  5  lbs.  of  semi-solid 
buttermilk  is  added  for  each  100  hens  in 
connection  with  the  mash  of  1  lb.  of  bran 
middlings,  cornmeal,  meat  scrap  and  ger¬ 
minated  oats.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Reliable  Poultry  Journal  they  quote  from 
a  bulletin  issued  by  the  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion  ;  the  proportion  is  2  lbs.  of  semi- 
solid  where  they  did  not  have  any  dry 
mash  at  all.  At  the  Kentucky  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  they  only  used  6  lbs.  of 
semi-solid  buttermilk  to  100  hens,  and 
the  manufacturers  in  their  directions  tell 
you  to  use  5%  lbs.  to  100  hens  with  hard 
grains.  It  seems  5  lbs.  with  the  dry  mash 
is  pretty  stiff  feeding.  F.  ir.  r. 

Candia,  N.  H. 

The  method  as  printed  in  one  of  the 
past  isues  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  is  exactly  the 
practice  used  by  Mr.  Johnstone.  There 
is  every  indication  that  a  great  deal  of 
animal  protein  is  fed  in  the  form  of  meat 
scrap  and  milk,  and  to  many  people  it 
is  a  wonder  that  they  stood  up  under 
this  heavy  feeding.  Nevertheless,  they 
did.  and  made  a  very  fine  showing  with¬ 
out  any  bad  results  from  this  practice. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Johnstone  could  not  have  got  just 
as  good  results  feeding  less  animal  pro¬ 
tein.  either  by  cutting  down  the  meat 
scrap  materially  in  the  masb  or  feeding 
less  semi-solid  buttermilk,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  he  could.  I  think  Mr. 
Johnstone  could  possibly  have  saved 
somewhat  on  his  feed  costs  if  he  had  cut 
down  somewhat  on  this  protein  feeding. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  state¬ 
ments  made  in  the  past  issue  were  exactly 
as  Mr.  Johnstone  fed,  and  results  prove 
that  the  method  was  successful  under 
his  condition.  w.  H.  ALLEN. 


Variation  in  Size  of  Eggs 

I  have  28  pullets,  Rhode  Island  Reds 
and  Brown  Leghorns.  When  they  started 
laying  the  eggs  were  a  good  size,  but  for 
the  past  two  months  they  have  been  very 
small,  not  much  larger  than  bantam  eggs. 

They  average  13  eggs  a  day.  Would  you 
tell  me  how  to  remedy  this? 

New  Haven,  Conn.  MRS.  j.  A.  Ui 

I  would  if  I  could,  but  I  cannot.  There 
is  a  variation  in  size  of  eggs  from  time 
to  time  in  the  same  flock,  and  some  strains 
habitually  lay  smaller  eggs  than  others. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  feeding  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  These  eggs  will  increase  in  V 
size  as  the  fowls  grow  older,  and  selection 
of  large  eggs  for  incubating  will  bring  up 
their  average  size  in  the  course  of  several 
generations.  M.  b.  d. 


_  “What’s  the  trouble,  son?”  said  tbr* 
kindly  stranger.  “My  pa  and  ma  won’t 
take  me  to  the  movies,”  sobbed  the  op¬ 
pressed  child.  “Do  they  ever  take  you 
when  you  make  a  noise  like  that?”  in¬ 
quired  the  stranger.  “Sometimes  they  do 
and  sometimes  they  don’t.”  sobbed  the 
poor  bov ;  “but  it  ain’t  any  trouble  to 
yell.” — Wallaces’  Farmer, 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Married  man,  with  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  cows,  to  take  charge  of  small  farm; 
give  references,  experience  and  wages  desired. 
ADVERTISER  3297,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MILKERS  WANTED  —  Dry  hand,  for  certified 
dairy;  10-liour  day;  $60  and  board;  15  cows; 
also  man  for  bottling  plant;  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  SHEFFIEI^p  PAWLING  FARM,  Paw¬ 
ling,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — House  and  ward  maids;  $30  to  $35 
month,  single  room,  board  and  laundry.  Ad¬ 
dress  HOUSEKEEPER.  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
4401  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED — House  mothers  for  two  cottages,  one 
girls’  and  one  boys’ ;  also  substitute  house 
mother ;  salary  $50-$55  per  month ;  school  in 
central  part  of  New  York  State.  ADVERTISER 
3322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — For  Summer  resort,  Adirondacks, 
laundress,  waitresses,  chambermaids  and  dish¬ 
washers;  washing  done  by  steam.  Address  FEN¬ 
TON  HOUSE,  Number  Four,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  single  man  for  poultry  farm; 

desire  farm-raised  man,  interested  and  will¬ 
ing;  steady  job:  $50  per  month  and  board.  MAT- 
TITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Matti- 
tuck,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  sal¬ 
ary  $44  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply, 
stating  age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if  possible),  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth.  Village,  Tliiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y.  > 

WANTED — At  once,  good  reliable  married  man 
to  help  on  farm;  should  have  tractor  experi¬ 
ence;  $70  per  month,  home  and  garden;  work 
for  other  members  of  family.  BELLE  ALTO 
FARMS,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

WANTED — Farmer,  married,  to  <lo  general 
farming,  poultry  work,  etc.  RICHLAND 

FARMS,  Higlitstown,  N.  J. 

WAN’J’ED — Married  man  for  general  farming; 

have  small  herd  of  Guernseys;  can  also  use  15 
to  18-year-old  boy;  will  pay  good  wages.  S.  C. 
BENTLEY,  Lyndonville,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BOY.  16  or  over,  for  small  poultry-dairy  farm; 

good  home;  give  qualifications  and  wages  ex- 
.  pected  in  first  letter.  CHARLES  MANLEY, 
Braintree,  Vt. 

FARMER — Married,  without  family;  must  un¬ 
derstand  and  be  thoroughly  interested  in  re¬ 
claiming  old  place;  knowledge  drainage  essen¬ 
tial;  also  thorough  knowledge  soil  and  crops, 
farm  implements  and  repairs,  and  good  team¬ 
ster;  this  job  calls  for  hard  work,  but  is  good, 
permanent  position,  with  good  home  surround¬ 
ings;  good  wages  with  bonus  to  right  man;  none 
but  experienced  in  building  up  old  places  need 
apply;  references.  ADVERTISER  3345,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Milk-house  man;  some  milking;  mar¬ 
ried,  $80,  house;  single,  $60,  room  and  board; 
also  two-time-a-day  milkers,  $50,  room  and 
board.  GLEN  FOERD  FARMS,  Torresdale, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED — Married  man  who  understands  or¬ 
charding  and  is  a  good  cow  man.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3362,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Teamster  for  private  place;  $70  a 
month,  room  and  board:  musl  be  good  worker; 
send  references.  ADVERTISER  3352,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  couple  or  single  man,  fruit 
and  general  farm;  willing  worker:  highest 
wages;  pleasant  and  nice  place  in  village;  ex¬ 
ceptional  chance  for  couple  having  children  of 
high  school  age;  state  age,  weight  and  wages 
desired.  GEORGE  L.  COOPER,  Lyndonville, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  couple,  mother  and  daughter,  to 
take  full  charge  and  do  the  work  in  a  modest 
home  with  every  convenience,  near  Morristown, 
N.  ,T. ;  family  consists  of  two  adults;  will  pay 
$75  per  month  for  such  service;  reverses  some¬ 
times  necessitate  respectable  people  willing  to 
secure  such  a  position  and  a  good  home.  Ad¬ 
dress,  with  references,  CHAS.  E.  FISHER,  390 
Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — For  private  estate,  near  Buffalo,  N. 

Y. ,  on  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  four  single  men,  to 
work  in  garden  and  grounds;  state  experience 
and  wages  expected  with  room  and  board.  Apply 
MANAGER,  Loehevan,  Derby,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Three  men  to  work  on  dairy  farm. 
E.  C.  BARDIN,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  or  single  men  for  dairy  barn 
or  outside  farm  work;  $21  a  week;  no  privileges. 
HARRY  TITSINK,  Arden  Farms  Dairy  Co., 
Harriman,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man,  preferably  no  family, 
as  gardener  and  useful  man  on  small  place; 
permanent  position  for  reliable  man.  W.  M. 
WEED,  Noroton,  Conn.  , 

WANTED — General  houseworker  and  plain  cook, 
white,  for  Summer  boarding  house  of  24 
guests:  also  waitress:  mother  and  daughter  or 
two  friends;  state  salary  expected.  BOX  216, 
Roscoe,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Reliable  woman  for  plain  cooking 
and  cleaning  or  washing;  small  modern  house, 
rear  station;  family,  two  adults,  three  chil¬ 
dren;  nurse.  Reply  to  I.  T.  BARTLETT,  Great 
Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Reliable  couple;  man  work  on  farm; 

wife  in  house;  $60  month,  board  and  room; 
give  references.  NEW  WINDSOR  POULTRY 
FARM,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  on  private  place,  near  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. ;  drive  automobile,  help  with  gar¬ 
den,  general  work  and  kennels;  must  like  dogs; 
steady  position;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
3371,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GRADUATED  nurse  would  like  to  meet  on  50-50 
basis  lady  or  old  couple  who  has  a  furnished 
home  in  the  mountains  not  far  from  New  York 
City,  for  Summer  boarders  or  convalescent  par¬ 
ties:  or  if  anyone  has  a  good  position  open, 
would  like  to  bear  from  them.  ADVERTISER 
3370,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  married  men.  interested  in 
poultry;  one  as  teamster;  other,  assistant  on 
poultry  work ;  house  rent  and  garden  spot;  state 
wages  desired  and  references.  Address  J.  K. 
SHAUGHNESSY,  Mgr.,  Branford  Farms,  Croton,. 
Conn. 


WANTED — Herdsman  purebred  shorthorn  cat¬ 
tle;  understand  showing;  state  age,  reference 
and  wages.  ELIZABETH  FARMS,  R.  5,  Lititz, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED — We  offer  positions  to  experi¬ 
enced  married  milkers  or  farmers  at  $75  to  $85 
per  month,  with  house  and  advancement  to  com¬ 
petent  men;  positions  permanent  and  all-year 
employment:  give  full  particulars.  WALKER- 
GORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  men  as  teamsters  on  farm 
near  New  York  City:  state  experience,  and 
wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  3375,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED — We  offer  permanent  positions 
to  experienced  single  milkers,  farm  hands  and 
teamsters  at  good  wages  and  under  excellent 
living  and  working  conditions.  WALKER- 
GORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


WANT  experienced  packer  and  orchard  man  on 
percentage:  big  set  finest  Delicious.  Saps, 
Lowry.  MT.  GRAN  VIEW  ORCHARDS,  Waynes 
boro,  Va. 


WANTED— Reliable  nurse;  experience  not  nec¬ 
essary;  references  required.  MRS.  LOUIS 
SCHUTTE,  Cornwall,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man.  experienced  in  gar¬ 
den,  poultry  and  general  .farm  work;  house, 
fuel  and  garden  furnished;  references  required; 
state  wages  expected.  HOWARD  A.  CLOSE, 
Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 


WANTED — Strong,  steady  man,  about  25  years, 
single  or  married;  good  home  for  either;  must 
be  good  milker  and  understand  general  farm 
work;  to  work  small  dairy  with  owner;  state 
wages  wanted.  BOX  308,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


A  PRACTICAL  and  experienced  all  around 
farmer  wanted  on  a  farm  close  to  Philadel¬ 
phia;  either  married  or  single;  state  age  and 
where  employed  for  the  past,  five  years,  salary 
expected,  etc.  ADVERTISER  3382,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Milkers  for  certified  milk  farm, 
capable  of  milking  13  cows  twice  daily  and 
doing  the  other  necessary  work  around  a  certified 
farm;  wages  $75  per  month  and  board;  excel¬ 
lent  living  conditions.  HURON  FARMS  COM¬ 
PANY,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


WANTED— Two  men  for  general  farm  work, 
capable  of  driving  horses  and  cultivating; 
wages  $00  per  month  and  board.  B.  J.  LEWIS, 
Cedar  Lane,  Teaneck,  N.  J.  P.  O.  W.  Engle¬ 
wood. 


WAN'PED— -Boy  on  farm  who  wants  to  learn 
certified  seed  potato  business;  good  wages  and 
home.  F.  S.  HOLLENBECK,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  small  retail  milk 
route  and  general  farm  work;  must  know  how 
to  milk  and  drive  Ford  car;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  TRYON  FARM'  Brad¬ 
ford,  Mass. 


WANTED — A  competent,  willing  woman  (white) 
to  do  cooking  and  general  downstairs  work  in 
a  family  of  two  adults  and  two  small  children; 
no  other  maid  kept:  must  be  good  cook;  wages 
$65.  Beply  to  MRS.  VAN  DAELL,  Hartsdale, 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted  for  farm  work,  small 
dairy;  $75  per  month  and  board;  steady  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  hustler;  no  old  men  or  boys.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3387,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  married  man;  no  milking 
until  December  1,  then  to  milk  12  cows;  must 
understand  horses,  general  farming;  house,  other 
privileges.  W.  H.  MILLER,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  young  single  man  to  take  care  of 
cow  and  poultry  on  private  estate;  must  be 
neat  and  willing;  all  modern  conveniences; 
wages  $110  per  month  with  room.  Reply,  stat¬ 
ing  experience,  to  ADVERTISER  3410,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — No  children,  on  small  Westchester 
farm;  all  year  position;  man  to  take  care  of 
farm  generally;  wife  to  take- care  of  house  and 
plain  cooking;  reply,  giving  full  particulars, 
experience.  salary  desired,  etc.  Address 
ADVERTISER  3300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER — Single,  to  take  complete  charge  alone 
on  small  Wpstchester  farm;  all  year  around 
position;  state  experience,  salary  desired  and 
references.  Address  ADVERTISER  3391,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  18-20  years  old,  to  work  on 
poultry  breeding  farm;  one  not  afraid  of  work 
or  long  hours;  good  chance  for  right  man; 
state  salary  with  board  expected;  experience 
not  necessary.  SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY 
FARM,  South-  Wethersfield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Cook  in  small  boarding-house.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  1009,  Port-  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  on  up-to-date  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  plant;  do  not  want  a  manager  or 
superintendent,  although  must  be  reliable  and 
trustworthy;  short  course  and  correspondence 
school  graduates  need  not  apply;  poultry  exper¬ 
ience  not  necessary,  but  would  prefer  one  with 
some  farm  experience  and  handy  with  tools;  to 
such  a  man  can  offer  a  steady  position  with 
good  wages;  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED  (young,  single)  on  a 
small  commercial  plant  with  modern  equip¬ 
ment;  state  wages  and  experience  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  room  and  board  furnished.  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Rock  Gate  Farm,  Mf.  Kiseo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  farm  band  and  dairyman:  good 
w-ages;  location  inside  city  limits.  PRIM¬ 
ROSE  DAIRY,  Sbinnston,  W.  Va. 


WANTED— F'or  general  farm  work,  single  man, 
Protestant;  modern  barn,  small  dairy;  exper¬ 
ience  and  good  habits  necessary;  state  wages 
desired  and  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  FL 
D.  ODONE,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  with  some  farm  exper¬ 
ience  who  would  appreciate  good  home;  state 
age.  wages  expected.  Address  R.  A.  A.,  R.  D. 
7,  Basom,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Partner  on  retail  dairy  farm;  splen¬ 
did  opportunity  for  young  man;  owner  needs 
help;  will  sell.  BOX  187,  Matamoras,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


DUROO-JERSEY  hog  man,  experienced  all 
branches,  married,  no  family,  highest  refer¬ 
ence,  open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER 
j  3321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  first-class,  middle-aged, 
married  farmer,  herdsman,  A.  R.  O.  and  calf 
raiser.  ADVERTISER.  3339,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  25,  single,  desires  position; 

four  years’  practical  experience;  references; 
available  June  15.  Address  SHOW  MIYATA, 
P.  O.  Box  819,  Babylon,  I..  I.,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  farmer  open  for  position  where  re¬ 
sults  count;  understand  farming,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  tractor,  autos;  also  building  and  con¬ 
crete  work,  caring  for  Guernsey  cattle,  A.  R. 
testing,  breeding  and  feeding,  calf  raising,  but¬ 
ter  making,  poultry  and  swine;  only  first-class 
position  wanted;  would  work  well-equipped  dairy 
farm  on  shares;  married;  American;  40:  no  to¬ 
bacco  or  liquor;  first-class  references;  state  full 
particulars  and  terms  in  first  letter.  ADVER 
TISER  3309,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman;  experienced  in 
test,  work,  feeding,  breeding,  calf  raising  and 
general  management  of  herd;  married:  one 
child;  best  of  references.  A.  BUCKHOLTZ, 
Union,  N.  J. 


WAN'PED— Position  in  school  or  institution,  by 
experienced  single  American,  28  years  old; 
positively  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character  and  ability;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3381,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


•SHEPHERD  —  First-class  English  shepherd 
wishes  a  position;  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3383,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — I  am  seeking  a  position 
(not  job)  as  manager  (not  working  foreman) 
on  a  large  up-to-date  farm  or  estate;  am  a 
master  farmer,  experienced  in  breeding  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  cattle  and  producing  fancy  mar¬ 
ket  milk:  proposition  must  be  large  enough  to 
pay  salary  of  at  least  $2,000  yearly:  if  you 
have  such  to  offer  will  be  glad  to  detail  my 
experience  in  a  personal  interview.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3384,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  By  married,  experienced  creamery 
man,  a  position  as  foreman  of  milk  plant; 
best  reference;  state  position  and  wages:  New 
Jersey  or  New’  York  preferred.  Address  F.  W. 
N.,  200  Miller  Street,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN — Young  single  man;  all  around  ex¬ 
pert,  theoretically  and  practically;  good  rec¬ 
ords;  $100.  ADVERTISER  3380,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WAN'PED  —  Poultryman  seeks  position;  single, 
American,  26;  college  and  practical  exper¬ 
ienced,  hustler,  competent;  can  produce  the 
goods;  no  kid  glove  artist.  ADVERTISER 
3404,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wishes  position  on  modern  poul¬ 
try  farm  or  farm;  no  bad  habits;  near  lake; 
$50  month.  ADVERTISER  3409,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  seeks  position  at 
once,  private  estate  or  commercial;  20  -years’ 
practical  experience,',  all  farm  crops,  dairying, 
handling  all  purebred  stock,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  gas  engines,  electric  machines,  also 
handling  men;  American,  age  46;  nothing  but 
a  first-class  position  considered,  where  honest 
and  faithful  services  will  be  appreciated. 
ADVERTISER  3394,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  an  American;  I  have 
successfully  managed  a  50-cow  farm  for  sev¬ 
eral  years;  have  had  life  experience;  wish  to 
get  in  touch  with  a  dairy  farmer  where  exper¬ 
ience,  honesty  and  ability  will  be  appreciated. 
X.  Y.  Z.,  General  Delivery,  Whitesboro,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  married  man  wants  permanent  position 
in  small  city  or  town  within  100  miles  of 
New  York  City;  10  years’  selling,  office,  busi¬ 
ness  management  and  general  business  exper¬ 
ience;  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3397, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  Cornell  graduate,  with  eight 
years’  practical  experience,  is  open  for  estate 
or  commercial  work  at,  once;  general,  fruit, 
poultry  or  truck  farming  preferred;  American, 
married,  age  31:  no  small  proposition  consid¬ 
ered.  ADVERTISER  3398,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT — Single,  practical,  general, 
fruit  or  truck  farming  preferred:  not  under 
$100  per  month  considered.  ADVERTISER 

3399,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLLEGE  STUDENT,  Christian,  age  20,  desires 
to  work  on  farm  tills  Summer.  Replv,  giving 
all  particulars,  JOSEPH  BONGIORNO,'  60  Sec¬ 
ond  Avenue,  New  York.  Care  Maday. 

MAN  (45)  wants  farm  work;  had  some  exper¬ 
ience;  sober,  steady;  please  state  hours, 
wages;  might  buy  farm  if  mutually  satisfac¬ 
tory;  no  dairy.  ADVERTISER  3408,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  16  years’  experience,  married, 
one  child,  desires  place  where  capable,  con¬ 
scientious  and  honest  man  will  get  opportunity 
to  make  good;  please  give  full  details  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  3407,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


28-ROOM  Summer  hotel,  with  9-room  cottage,  in 
popular  Hebrew  resort,  near  lake,  100  miles 
from  New  York  City;  100-acre  farm  in  connec¬ 
tion:  ideal  location  for  Summer  camp;  good 
mone.v-makiug  proposition.  Wrile  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  ADVERTISER  2940,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle:  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  A-l  condition;  land  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


206-ACRE  FARM — 36  registered  and  grade  Hol- 
steins.  purebred  Lake  welders:  50  acres  tim¬ 
ber.  apple  orchard,  complete  farm  equipment. 
C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Farm,  about  25  acres,  for  fruit, 
poultry;  some  woodland;  on  or  near  water; 
eight-room  house;  Central  Jersey  preferred; 
about  $5,000.  ADVERTISER  3313,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  — -  Small  farm,  small  house,  fruit, 
spring,  high  elevation;  small  price.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3328,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 191  acres  fruit  land;  20  timber 
(oak);  running  water;  two  sets  of  buildings; 
812,000;  views  on  application.  Owner,  J.  F’. 
WALTERSDORFF,  Jr.,  Hanover,  York  Co.,  Pa. 


ATTRACTIVE  rural  home;  12  rooms;  small 
farm;  woodland;  fine  brook,  fruit;  beautiful 
maple  shade;  delightful  location  for  Summer: 
conic  to  Litchfield  County  and  enjoy  the  delight¬ 
ful  Summer  and  Autumn  climate:  we  will  treat 
you  ”!Flc;  photos.  Owner,  GEORGE  AND¬ 
REWS,  Nortlifield,  Conn. 


25-ACRE  FARM,  Coventry,  R.  I.,  near  State 
road;  10- room  house;  piazza,  barn,  henroost, 
fruit,  water  power;  excellent  land.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  “FARM,”  Box  1204,  Providence, 

K.  I.  - 


FOR  SALE  —  Cottage  and  bungalow  sites. 

PARKER  HALL,  Niverville,  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y. 


106  ACRES — Fertile  land;  mile  from  high 
school,  banking  town,  railroad;  good  improve¬ 
ments;  $12,000;  terms.  CHARLES  WEHLER, 
Littlestown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  or  Exchange — 30-acre  poultry,  fruit, 
vegetable  and  boarding  place  for  small  place 
in  Bergen,  Rockland  or  Westchester  County. 
BOX  75,  Esopqs,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  poultry  farm;  31  acres; 

10-room  house,  all  improvements,  large  attic, 
can  he  made  into  four  rooms;  suitable  for  board¬ 
ing-house;  located  on  State  road;  fully  equipped 
farm;  eigiit  cinVs,  650  White  Leghorn  chickens, 
two  horses;  buildings  seven  years  old,  just 
painted,  floorings  concrete;  great  sacrifice, 
$18,000.  F'or  further  information  write  GEORGE 
J.  WEITKUS,  Callieoon,  N.  Y. 


NEW  JERSEY  poultry  farm  and  hatchery,  fully 
equipped;  26  miles  from  New  York;  80  acres; 
seven-room  house,  electricity  and  running  water; 
25,000  incubating  capacity,  10,000  brooding  capa¬ 
city;  1,500  choice  White  Leghorn  hens.  800 
early-hatched  pullets;  price  $24,000;  half  cash. 
AD\  ERTISER  3363,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co..  Pa.;  40  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstown; 
825  apple  trees,  standard  varieties;  12  acres 
peaches;  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  strawber¬ 
ries,  pears,  cherries,  raspberries,  currants  and 
asparagus  in  abundance;  stone  house  and  barn; 
20  acres  woodland;  good  markets;  deal  includes 
all  crops  and  machinery,  Fordson  tractor,  Bean 
power  sprayer,  horses,  chickens  and  bees;  bar¬ 
gain  at  $15,000.  F.  H.  YARNALL,  934  High 
Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Pleasantly  situated;  bargain 
if  sold  at  once;  details.  Owner,  B.  S. 
MCPHERSON,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 13  acres,  on  concrete  highway,  one 
mile  south  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.;  22  miles. 
State  road,  from  Syracuse;  large  white  house; 
red  basement  barn,  henhouse,  hogpen,  manure 
shed;  lighted  with  oxy-aeetylene  outdoor  gen¬ 
erator;  cistern,  well,  two  living  streams; 
Alfalfa  soil,  produces  wet  or  dry.  Address  O. 
M.  COOK,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  or  R.  B.  COOK, 
27  Hawk  Street,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Harlem  Valley  poultry  farm  and 
hatchery,  fully  equipped;  90  miles  from  New 
York;  103  acres;  on  State  road;  8-room  house; 
all  improvements;  $10,000;  terms.  WM.  M. 
SADLER,  M illerton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  large  poultry  and 
brooder  houses;  1,000  capacity  incubators, 
brooders;  large  barn,  stable,  3-car  garage,  450 
bearing  fruit  trees,  grapes  and  berries;  beautiful 
9-room  house;  bath,  hot- water  heat,  electricity, 
alt  improvements;  bargain.  Owner,  LE  PRELL, 
5th  Ave.,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Five-acre  Satsunia  orange  and  pecan 
orchard  in  bearing;  fine  climate;  Southern  Ala¬ 
bama;  five  miles  from  gulf;  terms  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Address  ADVERTISER  3373,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ONE  of  the  best  small  farms  in  Dutchess  Comi¬ 
ty;  Summer  home;  poultry;  fruit.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3372,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  with  buildings,  near  New 
York  City;  must  be  cheap;  no  agents.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3376,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  chicken  farm  on  macadam 
road,  Potter  County;  2  acres  cleared  and 
fenced;  balance  woodlot;  new  bungalow,  with 
furniture;  F'ord  truck,  tools,  gasoline  light  plant; 
260  Leghorns;  350  henhouse;  apple  orchard; 
price  $2,000  cash.  ADVERTISER  3374,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN’S  HOME— 120  acres,  overlooking 
towns  one  mile  away;  60  acres  finest  apples — 
Delicious,  Saps,  Lowry— full  bearing;  invoice 
$40,000;  must  sell  or  lease  soon.  MT.  GRAN- 
VIEW  ORCHARDS,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 133-acre  farm,  14  mile  from  village; 

fine  location;  14-room  house,  all  improvements; 
good  barn;  lots  fruit,  Grade  A  creamery,  abun¬ 
dance  of  water;  $11,000,  half  cash.  J.  W. 
SHERER,  Ridgebury,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Four  nice  unfurnished  rooms;  fine 
place  for  city  people  to  spend  hot  Summer 
months;  fine  shade;  can  furnish  eggs,  milk,  all 
kinds  of  vegetables;  near  village:  60  miles  from 
New  York.  .T.  W.  SHERER,  Ridgebury,  N.  Y. 


140  ACRES — Hudson  River  Valley  farm  for 
sale;  fully  equipped;  $6,000;  terms;  school  on 
place.  JOHN  LANG  WALD,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  of  136  acres,  one  mile 
from  I  wo  Protestant  churches,  high  school, 
railroad  station  and  milk  plant;  is  worked  by 
triii-tor:  on  rural  telephone  and  free  delivery; 
running  water  in  house,  barn  and  yard;  acety¬ 
lene  lights;  plenty  timber  for  farm  use;  will 
carry  20  to  25  cows  and  team:  write  for  price 
and  terms;  also  14  registered  Holstein  cows 
and  bull:  Federal  accredited.  W.  M.  LAW, 
Farinersville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale:  Long  Island;  50 
miles  from  Pennsylvania  Station;  10  acres: 
1.000  layers’  capacity;  Vz  mile  from  railroad 
station;  immediate  possession;  easv  terms;  price 
$7,000.  Inquire  SGHLAFKE,  Rumson,  N.  J. 


WILL  BUY  small  place  with  water  front  on 
Connecticut  or  Long  Island  shore,  about  70 
miles  or  more  from  New  York  City;  state  price; 
cash,  $500  down.  ADVERTISER  3379,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  dairy  farm,  145  acres,  in  Del¬ 
aware  County;  large  sap  bush,  with  evap¬ 
orator;  will  sell  with  everything  on  place  if  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  3378,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Toms  River.  N.  J..  10-acre  poultry 
farm:  500  Leghorns:  750  incubator;  horse,  car 
crops:  $4,500.  ADVERTISER  3377,  care  Rurai 
New-Yorker, 


FOR  RENT — 176-acres;  couple  with  children;  8- 
room  house:  near  school.  MRS.  ZELINKA, 
care  L.  Harlelmer,  143  Morton  Place,  Bronx, 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  within  40  miles  of  New 
York  City.  J.  DONOHUE,  418  East  138th 
Street,  New  York. 


WANTED — Farm  to  lease,  with  option  of  buy¬ 
ing.  within  50  miles  of  New  York  City, 
ADVERTISER  3388.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
|  Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  789. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 


Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 


tell,  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NO"'.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint.  House  In  America— Eitab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Farrell  Hoist 


for  unloading  hay  with  Gas  Engine.  Can  be  operated 
from  load.  Has  quick  return  drum  and  band  brake. 
Price  right.  For  Circular  address 

JOHN  FARRELL  &  SON.  Newton.  Sussex  Co..  N.  J. 


OUTLASTS 
LEATHER  HAME 
STRAPS 

The  DODSON  all  steel 
hame  strap  outlasts  a 
dozen  leather  straps.  It 
won’t  break  pulling  up 
hill  like  leather  straps, 
causing  a  runaway  or 
accident.  Flexible  as  leather.  No  round 
bulky  links.  Nine  adjustments. 

Cheapest  because  it  outlasts 
a  dozen  leather  straps 
Price,  50c.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s, 
order  from  us,  giving  dealer’s  name. 
Niagara  Metal  Stamping  Corp,,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


-Keep  Your  Garden- 

Free  From  Weeds 


There’s  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  saves 
the  moisture  —  Makes  your  vegetables  GROW. 


BARKER 


Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator 
3  Carden  Tools  in  I 


Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into 
a  level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch— all  in  one 
operation.  Eight  reel  blades  revolve  against 
a  stationary  underground  knife — like  a  lawn 
mower.  ‘  ‘Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.” 
Cuts  runners.  Aerates  the  soil.  Works 
right  up  to  plants.  Has  leaf  guards, 
also  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 
A  boy  can  run  it  — do  more  and 
better  work  than  ten  men  with 
hoes.  Five  sizes.  Inex¬ 
pensive.  Write  TODAY 
for  free  illustrated  book 
and  special  Factory-to- 
User  offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  57,  David  City.  Neb 


Open  to  You— Real  Sales 
Opportunity 

Even  with  no  previous  sales  experi¬ 
ence,  you  can  make  good  money  sell¬ 
ing  R.  H.  Co.  Lightning  Rods. 

These  “Rods  of  a  Better  Kind” 
have  been  giving  perfect  lightning 
protection  for  74  years,  and  bear  the 
official  approval  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Under¬ 
writers’  Laboratories. 

Every  farmer  needs  lightning  rods 
of  reliable  make  to  protect  his  build¬ 
ings*  and  other  property.  You  can 
sell  right  from  the  start.  We  show 
you  how  to  interest  prospects  and  close 
sales.  You  are  backed  up  by  our 
advertising  and  close  co-operation. 

This  is  your  chance  to  get  established 
in  a  pleasant,  profitable  business  of 
your  own,  requiring  only  small  capital. 
Write  today  for  terms  regarding  ex¬ 
clusive  territory  and  full  particulars. 

THE  REYBURN-HUNTER-FOY  CO. 
829  Broadway  -  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


"Lightning 
Rods  of  a 
Better  Kind  ’’ 


William  Louden 

Since  1807  the  U.  S. 
Govt,  has  granted  Wm. 
Louden  over  200  pat¬ 
ents  covering  almost 
every  product  of  labor - 
eaving  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment.  He  is  an  origina¬ 
tor— always  a  leader. 


=3=3^  GiVe 

YOUR  Cows  a  Chance! 


Of  course  you’re  not  keeping,  [feeding  and  milking 
your  cows— morning  and  night,  every  day  in  the  year— 
purely  for  pleasure.  You  expect  those  cows  to  pay  at 
least  a  fair  profit  on  their  feed  and  care. 

And,  like  all  other  understanding  dairymen,  you  fully 
realize  that  when  you  treat  a  cow  right,  make  her  most 
comfortable,  she’ll  respond  with  more  milk  in  the  pail 
— more  profit  for  you. 

Whether  your  herd  is  large  or  small,  you  owe  it  to  your 
cows,  and  to  yourself,  to  give  them  real  pasture  comfort 
in  the  barn,  remembering  that  the  time  of  year  when 
they  are  most  closely  stabled,  the  price  of  milk  is  usually 
highest.  Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  provide 
maximum  comfort,  insure  greater  production,  profit,  and 

Save  Human  Labor— HalS  the  Cost  of  Dairying 

Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  used  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
small  and  large  dairies  all  over  the  world,  enable  one  man  to  take  care 
of  twice  as  many  cows — ease  and  shorten  the  daily  barn  work.  Single 
chain  holds  the  Louden  Stanchion  freely  at  top  and  bottom,  enabling 
the  cow  to  lie  down  naturally,  freely  to  turn  her  head  to  card  herself 
or  sleep  with  her  head  at  one  side  — and  to  get  up  with  greatest  ease. 

It  is  the  simplest  and  strongest  stanchion  made.  Heavily  reinforced 
at  hinge  to  prevent  twisting.  Smooth,  V-shaped  bottom  end  prevents 
cow  from  catching  or  injuring  front  legs.  Simple,  cow-proof  latch 
operates  at  touch  of  mittened  hand.  The  most  perfect  cow -tie  made 
and  the  only  one  that  can  successfully  be  used  with  the  high  built-up 
feed-saving  manger  curb,  which  prevents  cows  from  wasting  feed  by 
working  it  back  on  to  stall  floor— a  valuable  saving  in  itself  each  year. 

Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  have  no  sharp  corners  to  hurt 
the  cows,  no  crevices  to  harbor  dangerous  disease  germs,  no  flat  sur¬ 
faces  to  collect  dirt,  no  troublesome  attachments.  Smooth,  graceful, 
tubular  steel  construction  that  will  last  as  long  as  the  barn  stands. 

Louden  Barn  Equipment  Best— Shows  Greatest  Profit 

For  over  56  years  Louden  has  built  only  the  best  Quality  Barn  Equipment — Stalls 
and  Stanchions,  Manure  and  Feed  Carriers,  Water  Bowls,  Animal  Pens.  Hog  House 
Equipment,  Barn  and  Garage  Door  Hangers— in  fact  “Everything  for  the  Barn.” 

Each  is  the  leader  in  its  class  because  it  is  the  perfected  result  of  long  years 
specializing  in  building  to  meet  farmers’  needs — to  save  them  most  time  and  labor 
and  give  longest  years  of  service.  It  is  not  necessary  to  fit  your  barn  completely 
with  Louden  Equipment  in  order  to  show  results  because  every  Louden  Equipment 
is  a  proved  labor-saver.  Even  a  small  installation  will  quickly  show  a  noticeable 
profit.  First  cost  is  low  and 

If  you  measure  long  years  of  satisfactory  service.  Louden  Barn 
Equipment  always  costs  the  least.  Mail  the  coupon  at  once. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2G60  Court  Street  ( Established  1867 )  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Albany  Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Chicago  St.  Paul 


Get  These  Two  Valuable  Books— No  Cost 

Louden  224-Page  Catalog.  Full  of  labor-saving  profit¬ 
making  suggestions.  Illustrates  and  fully  describes  Louden 
Equipment.  And  if  you  are  going  to  build  or  remodel  a  bam 
get  the  Louden  Barn  Flan  Book. 
%  Shows  60  up-to-date  barns  and  plans, 
f  details  of  wall  framing,  types  of  roofs. 

HHl  chapters  on  foundation  work,  cement, 
HH||!|||Mn  size  of  barn  needed — in  fact  everything 
W0&  -mk  •  prospective  barn  builder  should  , 
know.  Sent  free  on  request—  ^ 
no  charge  —  no  ✓ 

gpy^  ***  |  Steat  obligation. 


_ _ ,  Please 

send  post¬ 
s' paid,  without 
I  ■*  V  qjT  "  charge  or  obli- 

SiCSSS;  gation.  the  book 

pnBfcgpJ;'  checked  below: 

□  Louden  Barn  Plana 
□  Louden  Catalog. 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel) 

-ye  barn  for . cows . . 

/  horses.  Am  interested  in  Litter 

s'  Carriers . Water  Bowls . . 

Stallsand  Stanchions . 


Fill  ouf 
and 
mail 
coupon 
today 


Name. 


LABOR  SAVING  BARN  EQUIPMENT 
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$A  A  Bny*  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2H  ' 

g*  Lifirht  running:,  easy  cleaning,^ 

*  *  close  ekimmiDg,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  feSIStSd?1 • 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  work^ 

Soanahip.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  tc 
No.  5l-2  shown  here  ;  sold  on 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own 
cost  and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  (1 »-  .  „  _  _ 

ALBAUGH  DOVER  CO  .  2171  Marshall  Bl..  Chicago 


\  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
SElll  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

tr».  lCORRUGATED—  PLAIN- V  CR1M" 

J  SHINGLES -SPOUTING -CUTTER 

I  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


front  if  our  own  land 


THE  most  economical  cattle  feed  is  that  raised  on  your  farm  provid. 

ing  you  get  good  yields  per  acre.  One  ton  of  alfalfa  or  clover  is  worth 
two  tons  of  common  hay  as  a  milk  producer.  When  preparing  fields  for 
grain,  harrow  in  one  to  two  tons  per  acre  of  isOLVAY  and  sow  alfalfa  or 
clover.  The  feed  bills  you  save  will  pay  for  theSOLVAY  many  times  over. 


Day  by  Day  in  Every  Way 


FRICK  MACHINERY 

is  giving  better  service.  Beginning 
with  1853,  each  succeeding  year 
shov/ed  improvements  in  design  and 
construction,  and  today,  as  always, 
the  name  “FRICK”  stands  for  every¬ 
thing  that  is  good,  sturdy  and  re¬ 
liable  in  Farm  Power  Machinery. 

Manufacturers  of  Gas  Tractors, 
Threshers,  Steam  Traction  and 
Portable  Engines  and  Saw-Mills  in 
sizes  to  suit  every  requirement. 

Details  and  Points  of  Merit 
are  found  in  our  new  catalog 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  W.  Main  Street,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
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A  Rose  Arch  Makes  an  Attractive  Entrance 
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Uncle 


Farm  Business 


Office 


AND  SELLING  CROrS.— 
'a son,  as  usual,  it  has  been 
to  raise  crops  than  to  sell 
The  part  that  goes  to  mar- 
lie  part  that  brings  whatever 
ity  comes  to  the  farm  or.  for 
that  matter,  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  market 
end  is  a  great  problem  and  a  host  of  pther  business 
questions  are  joined  to  it.  Here  is  where  a  well- 
known  branch  of  the  Department  ,of  Agriculture 
steps  in.  TTncle  Sam’s  business  office  is  called  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  It  is  made  up 
of  the  old  divisions  of  Crops,  Markets  and  Farm 
Management;  the  combination  allows  the  work  to 
be  carried  along  more  smoothly  and  probably  tends 
to  accomplish  somewhat*more  with  the  money  spent. 

ASK  WASHINGTON', — Here  are  some  of  the 
things  the  farm  business  bureau  tries  to  find  out  for 
the  farmers.  If  you  wish  to  know  more,  ask  Wash¬ 
ington :  How  to  organize;  how  to  grade  and  put  up 
products;  how  to  follow  the  markets:  how  to  sell; 
what  is  the  crop  situation;  how  about  the  outlook 
in  foreign  markets.  There  are  many  kinds  of  in¬ 
vestigations  going  on  in  farm  values,  labor,  manage¬ 
ment,  rents,  taxation,  credits,  mortgages,  tariff,  legal 
questions,  standards  of  living,  and  other  matters, 
all  related  to  the  farmers’  interests  and  described  in 
a  number  of  bulletins  which  may  be  had  on  request. 
Find  out  what  they  are;  ask  for  a  list  of  the  Bureau 
publications.  Not  every  farmer  cares  to  go  into 
these  general  subjects  for  himself,  but  sooner  or 
later  he  will  get  the  substance  of  them  through  the 
Grange  and  club  meetings,  the  institute  lectures  and 
the  agent  of  the  County  Bureau. 

MARKET  NEWS. — The  free  market  reports  show 
the  actual  price  range  all  over  the  country,  and  how 
much  more  stuff  is  coming.  Placing  the  markets 
side  by  side  a  shipper  can  see  how  things  are  going, 
and  can  reckon  about  what  his  own  produce  should 
sell  for.  Next  thing  is  to  sell  at  the  right  time  and 
place,  and  here  the  market  reports  will  help  some¬ 
what  as  the  farmer  becomes  used  to  comparing  mar¬ 
kets.  of  course  the  dealer  gets  the  reports,  too,  and 
is  helped  to  sell,  but  that  helps  to  move  the  crop. 
Anyhow,  there  is  no  longer  any  great  mystery  and 
bluffing  about  the  situation.  The  farmer  can  know 
as  much  as  the  dealer. 

the  WIRELESS. — The  radio  service  sprang  up 
overnight.  The  first,  thing  heard  of  it  a  few  Western 
sections  were  getting  concerts,  speeches  and  Chicago 
prices  in  the  farm  homes  up  in  the  mountains  far 
away  from  railroads,  with  not  even  telephone  lines 
available.  It,  appealed  to  the  imagination.  The 
’way,  ’way  back  farm,  for  a  few  minutes  at  least, 
had  been  moved  closer  to  the  city  than  most  of  the 
city  homes.  The  movement  -spread  like  magic,  and 
now  millions  of  country  people  are  receiving  con¬ 
densed  reports  of  the  day’s  market.  Reports  are 
broadcast  almost  everywhere,  and  those  who  have 
no  radio 'set  may  read  the  reports  on  store  bulletins 
or  in  the  local  paper,  or  get  them  by  telephone  from 
the  nearest  receiver;  only  the  main  facts,  of  course, 
but  the  situation  is  far  different  from  the  time  when 
the  local  buyer  used  to  tell  the  farmer  that  grain 
was  going  down,  while  the  feed  store  man  told  him 
it  was  going  up,  and  there  was  no  way  to  know 
which  was  right. 

NEW  PROBLEMS.  —  Some  new  problems  have 
come  along,  and  old  ones  are  looming  up  again  since 
the  war,  which  makes  it  needful  for  the  farmer  and 
his  advisers  to  dig  into  the  marketing,. subject  as 
never  before  in  recent  times.  Rapid  ups  and  downs 
in  price  | level,  greater  cost  of  raising  and  selling, 
higher  freights,  higher  charges  by  middlemen,  un¬ 
settled  foreign  demand,  lessened  immigration,  ne\A 
developments  in  co-operation,  all  need  a  lot  of  study 
and  thought,  with  all  the  facts  together,  before  they 
can  be  handled  right.  Any  farmer  can  put  ques¬ 
tions  that  no  man  can  answer,  and  can  ask  help 
that  no  government  can  supply,  but  the  folks  at 
Washington  seem  to  be  doing  their  best  to  meet 
reasonable  expectations,  and  probably  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  equipped  to  do  it.  than  any  other  people.  They 
are  our  hired  men  and  the  best  we  have  been  able 
to  find.  Let’s  all  work  together.  g.  b.  f. 


Reforming  An  Old  Pasture 

At  this  season  of  the  year  we  have  many  ques¬ 
tions  very  much  like  the  following : 

Some  person  has  a  small  piece  of  ground,  Dom 
one  to  three  acres,  which  has  been  out  of  culti¬ 


vation  for  a  long  time,  and  is  covered  with  weeds, 
moss  and  a  small  amount  of  inferior  grass.  It  does 
not  give  any  amount  of  feed  in  its  present  condi¬ 
tion,  and  grows  up  so  thick  with  weeds  that  it  be¬ 
comes  an  eyesore.  These  people  want  to  know  if 
they  cannot  have  this  land  plowed  and  make  it  pro¬ 
duce  a  large  crop  of  some  kind  of  feed.  They  seem 
to  think  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  plow  the  land 


The  Backyard  Gardener  Up  Front 

THE  backyard  gardener  has  come  to  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  institution  in  most  of  our  towns  and  cities. 
A  picture  of  one  of  them  ( R.  1*.  Parker  of  Chicago  ) 
is  shown  at  Fig.  310,  also  a  corner  of  his  “farm.” 
This  is  what  he  says  about  it : 

Fig. "310  is  a  snapshot  to  prove  that  “it  can  be  done” 
in  the  city  as  well  as  in  ihe  country — tomato  vines  0 
feet  high  and  tomatoes  up  to  2  lbs.  in  weight  on  my 
.">0x1 50  ft.  I  have  besides  an  eight-room  house  and 
garage,  two  cherry  trees,  three  apple  trees,  four  kinds 


of  currants,  six  kinds  of  grapes,  an  asparagus  bed,  32 
peony  bushes,  besides  plenty  of  space  for  more  than  all 
the  garden  truck  than  we  can  eat;  and  flowers  bloom 
from  snow  until  snow. 

Intensive  farming?  Yes,  but  I  feel  better  and  have 
a  lot  of  fun  as  well  as  good  eats.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  golfers,  but  if  they  would  try  a  little  intensive 
farming  they  would  find  that  it  can  be  done,  and  life 
is  just  that  much  more  worth  the  living.  Raised  in 
Central  New  YTork  on  a  farm.  I’m  not  sorry  that  I  have 
carried  the  farm  to  the  city,  and  I  read  your  paper  with 
as  much  interest  as  ever.  R.  P.  Parker. 

Some  of  these  backyard  farmers  make  every 
square  inch  of  soil  count,  and  the  crops  they  grow 
are  remarkable.  If  every  farmer  made  bis  acres 
perform  the  way  these  men  handle  their  square 
yards — but  that  would  be  like  the  way  some  of  these 
poultry  boomers  figure.  If  one  ben  lays  250  eggs  a 
year  and  the  average  price  is  six  cents  an  egg.  10 
men  each  keeping  5,000  hens  will  own  the  entire 
country  in  one  generation. 


and  fit  it.  throw  in  the  seed,  then  sit  by  while  the 
crop  grows  and  makes  a  large  quantity  of  hay  or 
grain.  In  many  cases  such  idle  ground  can  be  made 
quite  useful,  but  no  one  ever  did  it  without  plenty 
of  hard  work  and  considerable  expense  for  lime, 
fertilizer  and  seed.  Such  land  is  generally  sour, 
full  of  roots  and  well  filled  with  white  grubs.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  make  it  produce  properly 
without  a  good  dressing  of  lime  and  a  considerable 
use  of  manure  and  fertilizer.  Anyone  who  starts 


in  to  reform  such  land  without  realizing  the  truth 
of  that  statement  will  certainly  come  to  grief.  If 
we  wanted  to  make  such  old  soil  productive  we 
should  have  it  plowed  as  soon  as  possible  and  hire 
someone  who  would  do  a  good  job,  plowing  deep, 
and  turning  the  furrows  so  as  to. hide  the  weeds 
and  grass  completely.  Then  we  should  put  on  lime¬ 
stone  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  to  the  acre,  or  burned 
lime,  1.200  lbs.  to  the  acre.  Have  this  thoroughly 
worked  into  the  ground.  We  would  not  use  such  a 
tool  as  a  spring-tooth,  as  it  would  rip  up  too  much 
of  the  old  sod,  but  have  the  land  well  stirred  with 
a  peg-tooth  harrow  or  an  Acme. 

We  should  put  about  one-third  of  the  land  into 
Japanese  millet  broadcast,  using  about  20  lbs.  of 
seed  to  the  acre,  and  at  least  at  the  rate  of  350  lbs. 
of  some  high-grade  fertilizer.  We  should  put  an¬ 
other  third  of  the  land  into  fodder  corn.  That 
means  corn  thickly  seeded  in  drills  or  furrows  3  feet 
apart.  The  other  third  we  should  put  into  some 
large  growing  variety  of  Soy  bean,  using  at  the  rate 
of  400  lbs.  of  good  fertilizer  on  both  beans  and  corn. 
We  should  have  these  crops  thoroughly  cultivated 
five  or  six  times  during  the  season,  and  at  the  last 
cultivation  (about  the  middle  of  August)  we  should 
seed  rye  and  Alsike  clover  right  among  the  corn 
and  beans,  and  have  them  worked  in  with  a  light 
cultivator.  If  stock  is  kept  through  the  Summer  the 
grain,  corn,  beans  and  millet  can  be  cut  from  time 
to  time  to  feed  the  stock.  The  rest  we  should  cut 
and  hold  for  Winter  fodder.  In  most  cases  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  such  a  piece  of  land  have  one  or  two 
cows  and  some  hens.  As  soon  as  the  millet  is  fit  for 
hay  we  should  cut  it,  take  it  off  the  ground,  have 
the  land  plowed  again,  and  seed  to  a  combination  of 
buckwheat  and  Alsike  clover.  The  buckwheat  may 
be  harvested  at  the  proper  time  and  put  under  cover, 
or  it  may  he  left  in  the  field  with  the  liens  turned 
in  to  pick  the  buckwheat  themselves.  Next  Spring 
the  rye  and  Alsike  clover  will  come  on  and  give  a 
new  crop  of  fodder,  or  they  can  be  turned  under  and 
other  crops  planted  to  good  advantage.  That  is  the 
way  in  which  many  of  these  old  pasture  and  worn- 
out  fields  have  been  started  back  into  prosperity. 
It  will  be  nonsense  to  try  to  develop  such  ground 
without  the  use  of  lime  and  fertilizer. 


Suitable  Cover  Crop  for  a  Vineyard 

What  is  the  best  thing  to  use  as  a  cover  crop  in  a 
vineyard?  Is  there  any  value  in  buckwheat  for  this 
use?  ‘  M.  w.  F. 

Braucbport,  N.  Y. 

SEVERAL  years’  trials  with  many  green  manure 
crops  for  the  vineyard  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  golden  millet,  all  things  considered,  is  most 
desirable.  As  this  is  a  non-legume  nothing  is  gained 
that  was  not  already  in  the  soil,  but  this  crop  each 
season  indicates  from  its  growth  that  it  is  taking 
up  soil  nitrates  applied  early  in  the  season  which 
in  an  open  soil  might  be  lost  to  the  vine  after  it  lias 
completed  its  leaf  and  shoot  growth  in  late  Summer. 
This  millet  germinates  well  and  makes  a  quick 
growth,  so  that  by  the  close  of  the  season  it  lias, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  reached  a  height  of  two 
or  more  feet.  If  the  vineyard  is  not  subject  to  wash¬ 
ing  the  millet  can  be  turned  to  good  advantage  in 
the  Fall,  but  even  when  left  until  Spring  the  ground 
is  literally  covered  with  a  layer  of  straw  that  can 
be  readily  covered  by  the  plow. 

Golden  millet  is  one  of  the  most  economical  crops 
to  seed,  as  three  pecks  per  acre  are  sufficient  to  give 
a  very  thick  stand.  In  1922  it  cost  but  98  cents  to 
seed  an  acre  of  vineyard  with  millet.  Some  objec¬ 
tion  has  been  made  that  a  high  stand  of  this  crop 
might  make  harvesting  disagreeable  for  the  pickers, 
but  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  going 
through  tlie  rows  with  a  lump  crusher  or  a  stone 
boat  just  previous  to  picking  those  rows.  The  millet 
is  flattened  to  the  ground,  and  instead  of  being 
objectionable  it  serves  to  furnish  better  footing 
under  wet  and  muddy  conditions. 

Buckwheat  and  other  crops  probably  possess 
value  when  turned  down  in  the  vineyard,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  measure  their  good.  f.  e.  g. 


We  understand  that  Michigan  has  a  law  which 
makes  it  au  offense  for  a  man  to  cut  down  a  road 
tree  without  State  permission. 

Honey  bees  may  now  be  imported  from  Canada — 
and  no  one  will  be  “stung.” 
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A  Bi^  Job 


of  Dynamite 


Ditching, 


WHERE  THE  NEED  EXISTED.— If,  two  years 
ago,  you  had  dropped  into  the  little  com¬ 
munity  in  Western  New  York  and  whispered  to 
some  of  the  growers  of  crops  on  the  muck  lands 
that  a  comparatively  few  pounds  of  dynamite  would 
clear  out  their  main  drainage  ditch,  so  that  there 
would  be  a  condition  of  comparative  safety  from  the 
heaviest  rain,  they  would  have  told  you  that  this 
was  the  story  of  some  one  more  interested  in  selling 
dynamite  than  it  was  a  practical  procedure  for  dirt 
farmers.  But  such  was  tire  situation,  however,  and 
it  was  not  regarded  too  seriously,  even  by  the  leaders 
of  the  community. 

PAST  EXPENDITURES.— During  the  time  that 
this  area  had  been  operated  there  had  been  a  good 


of  1920  the  county  agent  of  that  county,  together 
with  the  South  Lima  Farm  Bureau  Community  Com¬ 
mittee,  secured  the  services  of  a  demonstrator  to 
blow  five  rods  of  ditch.  At  that  time  the  dynamite 
now  used  for  all  kinds  of  weather  had  not  been  per¬ 
fected.  It  seemed  desirable  to  wait  until  Spring,  as 
it  would  mean  considerable  saving  of  money  to  blow 
the  ditch  by  the  detonating  method.  The  five  rods 
of  ditch  were  then  left  until  Spring,  when  observa¬ 
tions  were  made  of  its  condition.  When  the  ditch 
was  left  in  the  Fall  it  was  ragged,  as  all  such  ditches 
are  just  after  they  are  blown,  but  after  weathering 
through  the  Winter  the  sides  were  smooth  and  the 
job  had  every  appearance  of  being  successful. 

COUNTING  THE  COST.— Now  the  real  job  began, 


men  were  insured.  This  was  done  as  a  matter  of 
precaution,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  not 
as  much  danger  as  for  one  to  ride  on  an  ordinary 
highway  at  50  miles  an  hour.  The  first  operation 
was  to  divide  the  men  into  groups  that  could  work 
economically.  This  unit  was  found  to  be  three. 
Each  squad  followed  a  guide  rope  in  every  case,  so 
that  there  would  be  as  little  variation  as  possible. 
They  first  stretched  two  ropes,  as  indicated  in  Fig. 
311.  The  squad  then  spread  out  a  short  distance 
from  each  other  along  the  ropes,  and  placed  the 
dynamite,  as  shown  in  Fig.  312.  The  squads  always 
left  a  stick  with  a  flag  attached  at  the  place  of 
starting,  so  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  ditch  getting  an  overcharge  of  dyna- 


Organizing  the  Work.  Fig.  311 


Getting  Ready  for  the  Dynamite.  Fig.  312 


many  thousand  dollars  spent  in  digging  and  clean¬ 
ing  out  the  main  ditch  which  ran  down  through  the 
center  of  the  area  of  approximately  700  acres.  The 
farmers  were  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  accept  any¬ 
thing  that  called  for  an  expenditure  of  money  for 
the  ditch,  because  the  last  time  they  had  pulled  to¬ 
gether  there  had  been  expensive  litigation  because 
of  inequalities  and  excessive  expenditures.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  growers  had  been  flooded  enough 
times  so  that  their  financial  condition  would  not 
allow  them  to  go  ahead  as  rapidly  as  they  would 
have  liked.  There  were  also  a  few,  whose  land  did 
not  actually  touch  the  ditch,  who  could  not  see  the 
necessity  of  contributing  their  bit  to  swell  a  fund 


and  too  much  cannot  be  said  at  this  point  on  the 
value  of  a  real  community  leader,  one  whose  opinion 
is  respected  and  whose  judgment  is  sane  and  can 
see  through  further  than  the  result  of  today.  This 
community  had  such  a  leader  in  the  person  of  Henry 
Griffrath.  He  called  the  community  together  and 
worked  out  with  the  county  agent  what  such  a  ditch 
would  cost.  The  cost  items  considered  were  dyna¬ 
mite  and  caps,  bars,  insurance  on  the  men  who  han¬ 
dled  the  dynamite  and  any  possible  damage.  These 
figures  were  presented  to  the  community,  and  after 
much  consideration  they  decided  that  the  whole 
matter  was  worth  while,  but  a  few  were  not  willing 
to  proceed  unless  each  man  receiving  benefit  bore 


mite.  There  was  sufficient  water  in  some  parts  of 
the  ditch  to  enable  the  box  of  dynamite  to  float  and 
follow  the  workman.  In  the  demonstrational  strip 
there  were  three  lines  strung,  tout  in  the  final  job 
it  was  found  that  the  two  rows  would  give  enough 
throw  to  carry  the  dirt  over  the  bank.  The  lines  of 
dynamite  were  30  inches  apart,  and  loads  of  %  lb. 
each  were  placed  IS  inches  apart. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  PLAN.— It  was  found  that 
two  woikmen  going  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed  could 
make  holes  as  fast  as  one  man  could  place  the  dyna¬ 
mite.  These  holes  were  approximately  28  inches 
deep.  Jig.  313  shows  a  close-up  of  three  men  work¬ 
ing  and  the  third  placing  the  dynamite.  There 


Placing  the  Cartridge.  Fig.  313 


The  Dynamite  at  Work.  Fig.  311t 


large  enough  to  reach  the  required  amount.  What 
this  group  of  men  needed  was  exactly  what  they 
got.  They  wanted  to  be  shown  that  dynamite  would 
do  the  trick  and,  once  being  shown,  they  wanted  a 
•good  hard  rain  in  order  to  scare  a  few  of  the  num- 
her  ■who  were  hanging  out  to  an  appreciation  that 
now  was  the  time  for  action.  They  got  both.  A 
demonstration  strip  of  ditch  was  blown  and  allowed 
to  remain  over  Winter  so  that  the  growers  might 
see  what  its  condition  was  after  weathering.  Then 
the  rain  came  down  hard  enough  so  that  there  was 
an  added  interest  taken  by  some  who  had  been  in¬ 
different. 

A  WORKING  DEMONSTRATION.— In  the  Fall 


his  part  of  the  expense.  The  way  this  was  finally 
worked  out  was  that  each  man  paid  an  assessment 
per  acre  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  job.  All  did  not 
agree  to  this,  but  there  were  enough  to  carry  through 
the  plan  successfully.  The  outlet  of  the  ditch  led 
through  some  of  the  muck  area,  through  open  pas¬ 
ture  fields  and  through  a  piece  of  typical  swamp 
woods.  The  bottom  of  the  ditch  varied  from  heavy 
blue  clay  to  gravel.  In  length  there  were  two  miles 
in  all  of  these  varying  conditions. 

ORGANIZING  THE  WORK.— The  method  of  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  work  itself  will,  no  doubt,  be  in¬ 
teresting,  especially  to  those  who  contemplate  doing 
a  similar  job.  As  has  been  heretofore  indicated,  the 


seems  to  be  no  general  rule  to  follow  as  to  the  length 
of  strips  that  should  be  blown  at  any  one  time. 
This  depends  on  the  character  of  the  ditch.  It  is 
generally  the  practice  to  place  the  strips  up  to  the 
nearest  bend  and  then  blow.  It  is  desirable  to  blow 
as  long  strips  as  possible,  as  the  ends  of  the  strips 
are  apt  to  cause  small  dams.  These  should  be  raked 
out.  The  longest  stretch  on  this  particular  job  was 
1,200  feet,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  314.  This  picture 
shows  the  dirt  and  smoke  filling  the  air,  and  for  a 
time  was  quite  realistic  of  the  conditions  of  the 
fate  war.  If  the  readers  will  look  back  to  Fig.  313 
they  will  see  how  the  complete  ditch  appeared. 

THE  EXPLOSION. — One  feature  of  the  ditching 
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And  it  was  Swamp  Land — 

MANY  farms  in  this  state  are  getting 
big  crops  this  year  from  acreage  that 
was  waste  swamp  land.  Reclaim  your 
swamp  land  this  season. 

Ditching  the  du  Pont  way  is  a  quick,  out- 
of-season  job  that  is  inexpensive  and  pays 
big  dividends.  Du  Pont  50%  or  60%  low- 
freezing  straight  dynamite  is  the  explosive 
to  use.  Ask  your  dealer. 

Our  100-page  “Farmers’  Handbook  of  Explosives” 
will  give  you  complete  information  on  ditching, 
land-clearing  and  tree-planting  with  dynamite.  A 
copy  is  yours,  free  for  the  asking. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Equitable  Bldg., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Fulton  Bldg., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Harvey  Bldg., 
Boston,  Mass. 


jfor-  DITCHING- STUMPING -TREE  PLANTING 


Berry  Plank 
Vegetable  Roots 
Vegetable  Plants 
Flower  Plants 


Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Dew¬ 
berry,  Blackberry.  Locanherry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape 
plants. 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Hop,  Horseradish 
roots. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Celery, Tomato,  Parsley,  Era 
Plant,  Onion,  Beet,  Sweet 
Potato,  Pepper  plants. 

Holly  hock,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Foxglove,  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liam,  Poppy,  Phlox  and 
other  perennials  ;  Pansy, 
After.  Columbine  Salvia,  Snapdragon,  Zinnia  and  other 
annuals  Roses,  Shrubs.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

TOMATO  PLANTS'- Ready  May  25.  $1.98  per  1.000 
CABBAGE  PLANTS  "  "  20.  1.75  ’*  " 

ASTER  PLANTS  “  ’’  25.  75c  ”  100 

DAHLIA  ROOTS  $1  per  Poz.  All  Plants  P.  Paid. 
DAVID  BODWAV  -  Hartly,  Delaware 

MILLIONS  ”  Frost  Prool  ”  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Succession,  &c.  300— SI  ; 
500— $1.25;  1,000— $2.25.  mailed  prepaid.  Expressed, 
10,000 — $15.  Tomato  and  Sweet  potato  plants.  300— 
$1.50;  500— $2.;  1,000— $3,  Prepaid.  Expressed,  10.000 
SSO,  Cash.  Don't  take  chances.  Order  from  largest  grow¬ 
ers  in  Virginia.  GUMUNYEEB  SAFE  ARRIVAL  ANYWHERE  OR  MOREY 
REFUNOCD.  J.  P.  COUNCIL!.  COMPANY  Franklin,  Virginir 

CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS 

FIELD  GROWN  ;  ANV  VARIETY  AND  QUANTITY 

SCO— ?&»• :  500 — jl.25:  1,000 — AS,  Postpaid.  Deduct  50e 
on  the  thousand  ty  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money* refunded.  RIVERSIDE  PLANT  FA UH  Franklin,  t>. 


5,000,000 


Cabbage,  Tomato 
Cauliflower  Plants 


Buy  Trees 

with  a 

Reputation 

Kelly’s  Trees 
are  all  sturdy, 
healthy,  per¬ 
fect  specimens. 
We  guarantee 


Vt  C  ^UdldlllCC 

that  every  tree  sent  you  will  satisfy 
ou  perfectly.  All  varieties,  trees 
—  -  i  —  --J  condition 


you  perfectly.  All  varieties,  trees 
for  every  locality  and 
of  soil. 

Send  for  Free  1923  Catalog 

Interesting,  helpful,  filled  with  valu¬ 
able  information  gleaned  from  our  43 
years’  experience  dealing  direct  with 
fruit  growers.  Get  this  latest  1923 
Catalog,  entirely  free. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  Free  Price  List  of  all  Vegetable  Plants. 

PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE  Drawer  269  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Cabbage  Plants 


One  Million  Danish  and  Glory. 

A-knicnd  Williamson,  X.  Y. 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Yellow  Jersey.  Gold  Skin,  Big  Leaf  Up  River.  Red  Nanse- 
mond,  at  A!. 60  per  1,000.  C.E.  BROWN,  BrldgeiM®,  Delaware 

Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  SEED 
8*4  per  lb.  Why  not  sow  the  best  ? 
LESTER  W  DENNETT  Victor,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


SENT  BY  EXPRESS 
OR  PARCEL  POST 


For  100 

600 

1.000 

6  000 

.  $0  30 

$0.80 

$1  25 

$  5.50 

..  .65 

2.00 

3.50 

15  00 

..  .40 

I  00 

I  50 

6  25 

T  .75 

3  00 

12  50 

.  .50 

1.50 

2.50 

10  00 

CABBAGE .  $0  30 

CAULIFLOWER  &  PEPPER.., 

TOMATO  AND  6.  SPROUTS 
SWEET  POTATO . 

CELERY  . .  .  — -  _ 

Catalog  Free.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SewelJ,  N.  J. 

C'  1%/iinli  A  marie.  •  At  •1-‘°  Per  100  for  short  ,im® 
AjIaUlOll  /vminc*.  only.  Surplus  fine  bulbe. 

10c  extra  for  f«l«l  pert.  E.  A.  TILTON,  AibUbnl*,  Ohio 


PI  A  NTC  POSTPAID  TO  YOU 
L  M  ll  I  o  ALL  VARIETIES 

Transplanted  early  Celery,  Tomato,  Aster,  Cauli 
flower,  4  doz.,  SOe;  100,15c;  500,  $3;  1,000,  $5.50 
Beet,  Cabbage,  Lettuce.  Alyssuni,  3  doz..  25c;  100 
50c;  1,000,  S3.  Egg  Plant.  Pepper,  Colens,  Mari 
golds.  Zinnia,  Snapdragon,  Larkspur,  Dianthus 
English  Daisy,  3  doz.,  $1;  100,  $2,50.  Strong  Plants 
SUNNYBROOK  GARDENS  Route  6  Lancaster.  Pa. 

4 , 0  0  0 , 0  0  0  ll*  SweetPotatoPlants  cabbage. 

Tomato,  Pepper  and  other  vegetable  plants.  Red  skin  and 
superb  potato  seed  ;  small  size,  at  $1  per  bn. ;  large  size 
at.  $1.60  per  bn.  Can na  Roots.  All  fine  stock.  Catalogue 
free.  M.  BORCO  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Cortl- 


B 


Russet  Rural  Sead  Potatoes 

ordo  Arsenate  and  Arsenate  of  Lend.  20  cents 
CHAS.  F.  KIFER  .  Wyoming,  Dklawark 


Parenl  Pool  A  rid  roc  <?  labels.  $1  per  100.  How  many  . 

rarcei  rosiAuaress  Address,  u*el  co..  w.id.n.  n.  t 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


I  was  rhe  small  number  of  caps  that  were 
required  for  the  job.  Only  one  cap  was 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  row,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  dynamite  was  set  off 
by  the  detonation  from  the  one  preced¬ 
ing.  Forty  per  cent  dynamite  was  used, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  explosives 
for  ditches  to  be  dug  by  the  propagated 
method.  This  dynamite  was  set  off  by 
an  electric  blasting  machine  as  a  gener¬ 
ator  delivering  the  spark  to  the  caps  by 
two  strands  of  wire  arranged  in  series. 
No.  G  caps  were  used. 

Cost  i  \  Labor  and  Material. — What 
does  such  a  job  cost?  This  is  a  logical 
question  for  anyone  to  ask,  particularly 
if  he  has  ever  dug  much  ditch  by  hand 
or  worked  with  some  form  of  dredge. 

One  might  naturally  think  removing  this 
volume  of  dirt  would  incur  tremendous 
expense.  In  order  that  I  might  have  the 
figures  accurate,  I  have  written  Mr. 

Griffrath,  the  community  chairman  afore¬ 
mentioned,  and  asked  for  a  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  the  actual  cost.  Here  it  is  : 

Dynamite  . $2,572.75 

Labor  in  placing  dynamite .  008.00 

Other  expenses,  covering  tools, 

insurance,  etc .  371.23 

In  addition  to  this,  the  community 
went  one  step  further.  They  raked  ragged 
pieces  of  dirt  from  the  sides  that  might 
fall  back  and  aid  in  refilling  the  ditch. 
Some  time  was  also  used  in  cleaning  up 
around  ihe  highway  and  bridges.  This 
additional  labor  cost  $232. 

The  Co-operative  Spirit. — The  inter¬ 
esting  part  of  this  story  is  not  concern¬ 
ing  the  wonderful  work  that  the  dynamite 
did,  but  something  back  of  it  all  that 
made  the  piece  of  work  possible.  It  was 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  which  some 
men  had  that  had  to  be  taught  to  others 
on  how*  a  big  job  can  he  made  small  if 
there  is  unity  of  action.  For  the  total 
area  involved  the  cost  was  approximately 
$5  per  acre.  The  land  ranges  in  value 
from  $200  to  $500  per  acre,  and  some  of 
the*  land  that  could  not  be  used  before 
the  ditch  w*as  dug  is  now  part  of  the 
most  productive.  The  cost  has  been  spent 
many  times  over  when  the  heavy  rains 
came,  and  the  old  ditch  could  not  take 
the  water  off  fast  enough  before  the  crops 
were  ruined.  There  is  nothing  particu¬ 
larly  new  in  this  story  to  those  who  have 
watched  dynamite  do  its  work,  but.  pos¬ 
sibly  the  method  of  organization  may  be 
of  help  to  some  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  readers. 
The  whole  matter  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few*  words.  Co-operation  on  the  part 
of  some  men  who  had  vision  enough  to 
see  possibilities;  an  iron-bound  contract 
for  those  whose  selfishness  might  lead 
them  astray;  a  shower  that  furnished 
the  immediate  urge,  and  the  product  of 
the  chemist  that  put  more  force  into  the 
shoveling  than  could  possibly  have  been 
done  by  human  hands,  and  all  at  a  cost 
that  was  in  no  way  prohibitive. 

E.  A.  F, 


Making  Cider  Vinegar 

On  page  717  W.  L.  N.  complains  of 
his  vinegar  being  weak  and  not  coming  up 
to  the  standard  four  per  cent  acetic  acid. 
There  is  much  more  in  handling  the  cider 
than  there  is  in  the  apples.  a>  very  poor 
apples  should  make  over  4  per  cent  of 
vinegar.  Ordinary  apples  make  from  5  to 
6  per  cent  vinegar.  (  'ider  that  is  made  from 
vinegar  should  never  be  put  into  old  vine¬ 
gar  or  musty  barrels  to  ferment.  It 
should  be  fermented  in  good,  clean,  sweet 
barrels,  as  the  acid  retards  the  first  fer¬ 
mentation  and  does  not  let  all  of  the  fruit 
sugar  be  converted  into  alcohol.  After 
the  first  fermentation  is  finished,  the  more 
acid  the  better.  It  can  be  dawn  off  into 
vinegar  barrels,  and  to  help  start  the  acid 
fermentation  add  two  or  three  gallons  of 
good,  strong  vinegar.  The  things  next 
essential  are  temperature  and  air.  Vine¬ 
gar  makes  fastest  around  8G  deg.  F.,  and 
ceases  to  make  around  CO  deg.  F.  As 
many  cellars  do  not  go  much  above  CO 
or  05  deg.  F.,  a  cellar  is  a  poor  place 
to  make  vinegar,  unless  it  has  heat  in  it. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  two  things 
that  convert  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  or 
vinegar  are  heat  and  air.  The  barrels 
should  not  be  over  half  full,  as  the  less 
there  is  in  the  barrel,  the  more  air  comes 
in  contact  with  the  liquid,  and  if  the  air 
is  warm  the  quicker  it  will  make.  The 
bung  should  be  left  out,  and  no  bottle  put 
into  it,  as  he  mentions. 

There  is  also  a  limit  to  heat,  as  above 
95  dee*.  F.  the  formation  of  acetic  acid 
decreases  rapidly,  and  at  a  tempeature  of 
104  deg.  F.  it  discontinues  entirely.  He 
also  asks  if  it  would  be  practical  to  make 
a  generator  and  convert  it  by  the  quick 
process.  It  would  not,  unless  he  was 
making  two  or  three  hundred  barrels  a 
year ;  then  it  is  by  far  the  best  way. 

Connecticut.  F.  T.  p. 


Farm  Life  in  the  Dominican  Republic 

FTlie  R.  N.-Y.  has  readers  everywhere, 
from  Alaska  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  they  are  all  like  members  of  a  great 
family.  We  propose  to  print  from  time 
to  time  pictures  of  life  in  some  of  the 
outlying  places  where  our  people  live. 
Here  is  one  from  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic.  This  country  as  our  readers  know, 
occupies  the  eastern  half  of  the  island 
on  which  Columbus  made  his  first  settle¬ 
ment.] 

What  I  am  going  to  say  applies  to  the 
major  part  of  the  country,  but  not  to  the 
western  part  of  it.  In  the  morning  we 
get  up  about  G  o’clock,  and  the  wife 
makes  a  fire  to  make  strong  coffee,  whilA 
the  men  folks  milk  the  cows,  bring  in 
plaintain  from  the  farm,  bring  in  wood 
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from  the  woods  and  one  of  the  boys  brings 
in  some  w*ater. 

At  about  7  a. m.  breakfast  is  ready, 
and  it  consists  of  eggs,  plantains  (ba¬ 
nanas),  milk  and  sometimes  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  After  it  one  of  the  boys  goes  to 
town  to  sell  the  surplus  milk,  eggs  and 
plantains,  and  to  buy,  with  the  money 
from  the  surplus,  what  is  not  raised,  as 
rice,  lard,  clothing,  shoes,  stockings,  etc., 
and  the  men  go  to  pull  out  weeds  or  to 
plant  vegetables,  and  to  do  odd  jobs  on 
the  farm. 

We  do  not  cultivate  the  land,  therefore 
we  suffer  a  great  deal  when  we  do  not 
have  rain,  because  most  of  the  water 
evaporates  and  the  earth  bakes.  At 
about  12  m.  dinner  is  ready,  and  it  con¬ 
sists  of  soup,  beef,  rice,  beans,  salad, 
plantains  and  coffee,  and  seldom  a  little 
sweet.  After  dinner  we  take  a  real  rest 
that  we  call  “siesta,”  and  you  take  it  bv 
going  to  your  bed  and  lying  down,  with¬ 
out  reading  or  talking,  until  2  o’clock, 
at  which  time  you  get  up,  and  everybody 
goes  to  work  on  the  farm,  the  women  un¬ 
til  4  p.m.  and  the  men  until  G  p.m.  The 
women  return  to  the  house  (home)  at 
4  p.  m.  in  order  to  do  odd  jobs,  such  as 
sewing,  mending,  reading  and  cooking  the 
supper  that  is  like  the  breakfast. 

If  there  is  a  girl  of  marriageable  age. 
she  receives  the  visit  of  her  sweetheart, 
if  she  has  any,  until  half-past  eight  sharp, 
at  which  time  he  leaves,  and  everybody 
goes  to  bed.  We  grow  corn,  cattle,  coffee, 
cocoa,  sugar  cane,  plantain,  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  hens,  turkeys,  guineas,  pigs,  beans 
and  a  little  rice. 

As  a  rule  our  agricultural  methods  are 
about  200  years  behind  yours,  and  von 
have  nothing  to  copy  from  us.  However, 
there  is  a-  case  in  my  neighborhood,  an 
uncle  of  mine,  whose  only  business  is 
to  produce  and  sell  milk,  that  I  think  is 
worth  while  mentioning.  This  man  has 
been  very  successful.  lie  has  solved  the 
labor  problem,  works  very  little  on  his 
farm,  has  made  a  little  fortune  (about 
$40,000  or  $50,000),  and  is  having  an 
easy  life,  and  when  he  began  the  dairy 
industry  was  a  bankrupt  in  business,  ow¬ 
ing  about  $300.  and  was  obliged  to  accept 
hi_s  father’s  farm  for  four  years  on  shares 
(.)0  per  cent  each)  in  order  to  sustain 
himself,  Ins  wife  and  pay  off  his  debt** 

Dominican  Republic  r.  s.  vasquez. 

R-  N.-l. — This  idea  of  sending  the 
young  man  home  at  half-past  eight  strikes 
us  as  a  very  good  one.  It  would  requite 
something  more  than  a  hint  to  get  rid  of 
some  of  our  young  Americans  at  that 
hour.  They  would  be  just  about  ready 
to  wake  up. 


Mr  Dunn  was  peacefully  smoking  his 
pipe  before  the  fire  when  the  door  of  his 
study  flew  open  and  Mrs.  Dunn  rushed  in 
with  a  very  excited  air,  and,  seeing  her 
husband,  exclaimed:  “Oh,  George,  Mary 
has  made  a  mistake  and  tried  to  make 
the  kitchen  fire  burn  by  pouring  gasoline 
on  to  it.”  “Gasoline,  eh !”  was  Mr. 
Dunn’s  calm  reply.  “Did  she  get  it  to 
go?”  Mrs.  Dunn  breathed  more  rapidly. 
‘Did  she  get  it  to  go?”  she  cried  in  a 
shrill  voice.  “It  blew  her  right  out 
through  the  kitchen  window.”  Mr.  Dunn 
took  a  reflective  draw  at  his  pipe  as  lie 
replied,  philosophically :  “That’s  all 

right,  my  dear.  It  was  her  afternoon 
out,  anyway  !” — New  York  Globe. 
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Our  Agents  Make 
Good  Money 


As  a  member  of  one  of  our  sales  or¬ 
ganizations,  now  being  established  in 
several  states,  you  will  have  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  making  money. 

Every  farmer  needs  lightning  rods 
to  protect  his  property;  and  R.  H.  Co. 
Rods  have  been  giving  perfect  light¬ 
ning  protection  for  74  years.  They 
have  the  official  approval  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Underwriters’  Laboratories. 

Previous  selling  experience'not  neces¬ 
sary-only  a  good  head  for  business 
and  a  willingness  to  throw  yourself 
whole-heartedly  into!  the  work.  Most 
of  our  men  make  §200  to  $250  per  month 
right  at  the  start,  as  we  back  them 
up  with  advertising;  show  them  how 
to  close  prospects,  and  cooperate  in 
every  way. 

If  you  want  to  establish  yourself  in 
a  substantial  business  of  your  own, 
requiring  only  small  capital,  write  us 
today  for  terms  on  exclusive  territory 
and  full  particulars. 

THE  REYBURN-HUNTER-FOY  CO. 
829  Broadway  •  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


"Lightning 
Rods  of  a 
Better  Kind  ” 


THE 

PRODUCT  OF 
TROY’S  MASTER 
CRAFTSMEN 


HailmarK 

ixat 

OF  BETTER  QUALITY 


If  you  would  know  the  sheer  sat¬ 
isfaction,  comfort  and  the  well- 
dressed  feeling  that  come  from 
a  correct  fitting  garment,  wear 


HALLMARK 


ATHLETIC  UNDERWEAR 

Shown  in  Nainsook,  Pongees,  Silk  Stripes 
and  fine  Madras  in  plain  and  fancy  weaves. 

$1.00  to  $3.00  at  your  dealer’s. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Troy,  n.y. 

Makers  of  HALLMARK  SHIRTS,  MARK  TWAIN 
and  SLIDEWELL  COLLARS 


World’s  Best 
Roofing 


"ft*®”  Cluster  Metal  Shlnfirlea,  V-Crimp,  Corru- 

f rated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
nge.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Bock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  IS  and 
20  years’  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for  Book 
No.  178 

• 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  tor 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

623-673  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


HAY  CAP  COVERS  \ 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Write  for  Prices 
Dept.  R 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  ROBBINS,  Inc. 
26  Front  Street  -  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CANVASCMEK*  «  v. tt 

Waterproof,  $6,  express  pre¬ 
paid;  Hay  Caps,  etc.  Samples  and  prices  upon  request. 


W.  W.  STANLEY  62  White  St.,  New  York 


Controlling  Black  Ants 

What  can  be  done  to  destroy  black  ants 
that  are  such  a  nuisance  all  Summer V 
Pepper  will  not  drive  them  away. 

E.  A.  M. 

Tartar  emetic  is  a  poison  that  is  ex¬ 
tremely  effective  in  destroying  these  ants, 
the  poison  being  so  used  that  it  is  slow 
in  action.  The  ants  thus  go  back  to  their 
nests,  taking  some  poison  with  them,  and 
thus  gradually  kill  out  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity.  The  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
recommends  one  part  of  tartar  emetic  to 
20  parts  of  extracted  honey.  This  may 
be  mixed  by  a  druggist,  and  small  por¬ 
tions  exposed  _  where  the  ants  run.  As 
tartar  emetic  is  highly  poisonous,  the  con¬ 
tainer  in  which  the  poisoned  honey 
is  kept  should  be  plainly  marked,  and 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  pe- 
vent  children  from  meddling  with  the 
poisoned  honey  when  it  is  exposed  for 
the  ants.  The  tartar  emetic  is  also  ex¬ 
cellent  for  poisoning  the  small  red  ants, 
but  as  they  are  more  attracted  by  some 
sort  of  fat  than  by  sweets,  the  poison 
may  be  mixed  with  lard.  b,utter  or  drip¬ 
pings.  If  the  ants’  nest  can  be  located, 
the  insects  may  be  destroyed  with  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon.  Punch  a  hole  into 
the  nest  with  a  crowbar  or  stick,  pour 
an  ounce  or  more  of  the  liquid  into  the 
hole,  and  then  close  the  hole  with  a  clod 
of  earth.  The  vapor  of  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide'  is  heavy,  but  passes  down  through 
the  workings  of  the  nest,  smothering 
tfie  insects.  As  this  chemical  is  ex¬ 
plosive  and  inflammable,  it  must  be 
handled  like  gasoline,  and  never  be 
brought  near  a  fire  or  light.  We  find 
that  ants  are  often  repelled  by  borax 
scattered  about  where  they  run,  and 
this  is  clean  and  harmless,  but  it  is  wise 
to  destroy  the  whole  ant  community, 
which  usually  becomes  a  decided  nui¬ 
sance. 


Pedigree  in  Apple  Trees 

Score  another  tally,  please,  for  the  tree 
with  a  “family  tree.”  or  ancestors,  Prof. 
Hedrick  et  al.  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing.  And  I  suppose  we  will  have  to 
say  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  younger, 
fox-trotting  generation,  who  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  for  acquiring  classic 
lore,  that  we  “old  uns”  had  in  the  “little 
red  schoolhouse,”  that  the  words  in  italics 
have  no  reference  whatever  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Empire  State,  but  are  a 
Latin  phrase,  which  means,  when  freely 
translated  into  “English  as  she  is  spoke,” 
that  there  are  also  “other  pebbles  on  the 
beach.” 

Yes,  sir!  Trees  with  ancestors!  Not 
titled,  aristocratic  ancestors,  whose  lives 
were  spent  in  leisure,  'but  ancestors  of 
the  laboring  class,  strong  healthy  workers, 
who  never  went  on  strike  or  advocated 
“daylight  saving,”  but  who  worked  from 
“sun  to  sun”  and  then  some. 

I  reported'  some  time  ago  that  a  block 
of  100  nursery-grown  Baldwins  planted 
IS  years  ago  had  never  had  a  blossom, 
while  two  blocks  of  100  each,  of  my  own 
propagation,  had  bloomed  quite  profusely, 
and  borne  considerable  fruit  at  six  and 
seven  years  old.  And  this  year  my  North¬ 
ern  Spies— nine  years  old  from  the  hud — 
are  full  of  blossoms.  Ordinarily  if  we 
can  get  a  Spy  in  bearing  in  its  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  year  we  think  we  are  doing 
well.  The  amount  of  bloom  that  the 
Baldwins  and  Newtowns  (also  nine  years 
old  from  the  bud)  show  is  a  wonder  to 
behold.  If  every  cluster,  even,  produces 
a  single  fruit,  two-thirds  or  three-quar¬ 
ters  will  have  to  be  picked  off. 

Just  see  what  pedigreed  stock  would 
have  meant  to  me  in  that  one  block  of 
Baldwins  alone.  They  would  have  come 
into  bearing  12  years  ago — .six  full  crops 
lost  because  the  nurserymen  got  their 
scions  from  any  old  place — probably  from 
the  nursery  row  itself,  or  from  a  heavily 
pruned  old  tree  that  had  thrown  out  a 
lot  of  “suckers”  or  “water-sprouts.” 

Dutchess  Go.,  N.  Y.  iiarvey  losee. 


Slugs  and  Snails 

These-  molluscs  are  often  a  nuisance 
in  cold  frames,  hotbeds  and  cellars,  as 
well  as  in  greenhouses.  To  control  them 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  advises  to  remove  all  decaying 
boards  or  debris,  and  then  apply  air- 
slaked  lime,  finely  pulverized  salt  or  road 
dust  liberally.  Of  course,  salt  could  not 
be  used  on  plant  beds,  but  beds  of  cuttings 
or  seedlings  may  be  protected  by  putting 
a  border  of  salt,  soot  or  dry  lime  around 
them.  Dry  lime  or  salt  will  be  found 
desirable  in  a  cellar  wher  the  slugs  or 
snails  appear.  They  can  also  be  poisoned 
with  a  bait  of  boiled  potatoes  or  sweet 
potatoes  sprinkled  with  white  arsenic  or 
Paris  green.  Drenching  the  soil  with  a 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride  (corrosive 
sublimate),  one-half  ounce  to  the  gallon 
of  water,  will  destroy  slugs,  snails,  earth¬ 
worms,  and  the  larvae  of  various  soil  in¬ 
sects,  but  this  must  be  handled  with  great 
care,  as  it  is  a  deadly  poison.  As  the 
bichloride  corrodes  metals,  it  should  be 
prepared  in  a  glass  or  glazed  vessel. 


Little  Nellie’s  mother  was  entertain¬ 
ing  a  famous  aviator.  After  he  had 
finished  a  thrilling  story,  little  daughter 
sighed  deeply  and  said  :  “I’ve  clear  for¬ 
got^  how'  it  feels  to  sail  through  the  air.” 
“Why,  Nellie,”  said  her  mother  in  a 
shocked  voice,  “you  were  never  in  the  air 
in  your  life.”  “Gracious,  mamma!  Have 
you  forgotten  that  the  stork  brought  me?” 
— Everybody’s  Magazine. 


You  Wouldn’t  ask  a  Small  Boy 
what  Crops  to  Plant — 

No  sir — you’d  turn  to  some  farming  expert  who  had 
years  of  experience  behind  him — some  man  who  had  a 
reputation  for  growing  record  crops. 

And  when  it  comes  to  selecting  a  roofing  for  house  or 
barn,  it  pays  to  go  at  it  the  same  way.  It  pays  to  turn  to 
a  manufacturer  who  has  earned  a  reputation  for  always 
making  good  roofings — a  manufacturer  like  The  Barrett 
Company. 

For  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  home-owners 
everywhere  have  found  the  Barrett  Label  on  any  roofing 
a  sure  guide  to  high  quality,  sound  economy  and  long 
satisfactory  service. 

Described  below  are  six  types  of  Barrett  Roofings  — 
four  kinds  of  shingles,  two  types  of  roll  roofings. 

Select  the  roofings  you  want  from  these  six  styles.  All 
of  them  measure  up  to  Barrett’s  time-tested  reputation 
for  high  quality  and  sound  economy. 


Send  for  This  Interesting  Book  —Itfs  Free 

“  Barrett  Handbook  for  Home  Owners  and  the  Farm¬ 
er  ”  describes  the  right  roof  for  your  home,  barn  or  other 
steep-roof  building.  Shows  how  Barrett  Roofings  look 
when  laid  and  tells  about  each  in  detail.  Also  describes 
other  useful  Barrett  Products  that  will  save  you  money 

ROOFINGS 


Your  Choice  of  Six  Styles 


i  Everlastic  Giant  Shingles 

These  “Giants”  for  wear 
and  service  are  handsome 
enough  for  the  expensive 
home,  economical  enough 
for  small  farm  house  or  cot¬ 
tage.  Their  weather  side  is 
mineral-surfaced  in  beautiful 
shades  of  red,  green,  or 
blue-black.  This  fadeless 
mineral  surface  resists  fire 
and  never  needs  painting. 
Their  base  is  extra  heavy 
roofing-felt  thoroughly  water¬ 
proofed.  Because  of  this  ex¬ 
tra  thick,  extra-rigid  base, 
these  shingles  can  be  laid 
right  over  the  old  roof — a 
big  saving  on  reroofing  jobs. 
Size  8  x  12  inches.  Are 
laid  easily  and  without 
waste. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Mineral-surfaced  in  red, 
green,  or  blue-black.  Base 


of  best  grade  roofing-felt. 
These  shingles  are  staunchly 
weatherproof,  fire  -  resisting 
and  need  no  painting.  Size 
8  x  12^4  inches. 

Everlastic 

Smooth- Surfaced  Roofing 

The  most  popular  of  plain¬ 
surfaced  roll  roofings.  Made 
of  best  grade  roofing-felt, 
thoroughly  saturated  with 
high-grade  waterproofing  ma¬ 
terial.  Under  surface  is 
protected  by  rot-proof  seal- 
back.  Tough,  pliable,  elas¬ 
tic,  durable,  and  low  in  price. 
Easy  to  lay.  Nails  and  ce¬ 
ment  in  each  roll. 

Everlastic 

Mineral-Surfaced  Roofing 

A  beautiful  and  enduring 
roll  roofing.  Mineral-sur¬ 
faced  in  red,  green,  or  blue- 
black.  Has  rot-proof  seal- 


back.  Nails  and  cement  in 
each  roll.  Very  popular  for 
bungalows,  cottages,  garages 
and  all  farm  buildings. 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 

Four  shingles  to  a  strip. 
Mineral  -  surfaced  in  red, 
green,  or  blue-black.  Two 
sizes — 10  inches  and  12k; 
inches  deep,  both  32  inches 
long.  The  12k2->nch  Multi- 
Shingle,  laid  4  inches  to  the 
weather,  gives  three-ply  roof 
— the  10-inch  gives  two-ply 
roof. 

Everlastic 

Octagonal  Strip  Shingles 

Latest  development  in  strip 
shingles.  Mineral-surfaced  in 
red,  green,  or  blue-black.  Af¬ 
ford  novel  designs  by  inter¬ 
changing  red  strips  with 
green,  or  red  strips  with 
blue-black. 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us 


The  @$00  Company 


40  Rector  Street  New  York  City 

THE  BARRETT  company,  limited,  2021  St.  Hubert  St.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 
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WATER! 


Here  is  the  home  water  plant 
that  supplies  plenty  of  water  under 
pressure  for  every  purpose  about 
your  house  and  farm.  It  works 
automatically.  If  you  have  electric 
current,  the  Fairbanks- Morse  Home 
Water  Plant  will  supply  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  running  water  from  cistern, 
shallow  well,  stream,  spring  or  lake. 

This  private  pumping  station 
brings  all  the  convenience  and  com¬ 
fort  of  city  water  service  to  any 
home  anywhere. 

FAIRBANKS  -MORSE 

It's  Automatic 

HOME  WATER  PLANT 

Operates  from  any  electric  light 
circuit  or  home  lighting  plant 
system.  Noiseless,  automatic.  No 
switch  to  turn.  Costs  only  a  few 
pennies  a  week  to  run.  The  un¬ 
usually  large  production  and  great 
manufacturing  facilities  of  Fairbanks, 
Morse  &  Co.  make  these  remarkably 
low  prices  possible. 

If  you  do  not  know  our  local  deal¬ 
er.  write  to  us  and  we  will  send  you 
complete  information. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  Chicago 


(334) 


With  35-Gallon 
Galvanized  Tank 
and  60  Cycle 
Motor;  Pump 
Capacity  200 
Gallons  per 
Hour — 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FI  USX  CLASS  SECOND- 
HAND  CARRIERS,  Peach 
Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  Onion 
Crates.  Baskets, Egg  CaBes,  Bask¬ 
ets  of  all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Packages.  All 
these  containers  are  in  as  good 
as  new  condition  and  ready  for 
instant  use.  Carlo!  shipment* 
— Our  Specialty.  Let  Vs  Quote  You— That's  All  t 
THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  R,  8111-808  Johnson  Ave„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HETZEL’S 

ELASTIC  TREE  CEMENT 

NON-POISONOUS  NON-PENETRATING 
Made  in  Red,  Black,  Brown  and  Gray  Color* 
Write  for  free  sample  and  prices 

Estate  of  J.  G.  HETZEL 
Dept.  R.  N.  Newark,  N.  J. 


EQUIPPED  DAIRY  FARM  ill".  “.W?! 

Large  barn  with  16  stanchions;  horse  barn;  four 
en  houses;  brooder  house;  granary  and  ice  house. 
11-room  boarding  house.  5  minutes'  walk  to  post 
office,  stores,  churches,  and  high  school.  Terms. 
Other  farms.  W.  I).  Utter,  Greenville,  N.  Y . 


S*ltTkr*adiagN««dles  to. 

a  package.  Attractive  line  for  agents.  Circulars 

Free.  GEO.  B  TALBOT,  Bax 72  D  Norwood  Man. 


. -  -  - ft 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Three  women  and  two 
children  were  killed  at  Carlisle,  O.,  May 
21,  when  a  Baltimore  &  Ohio  passenger 
train  crashed  into  a  truck  in  which  they 
were  moving  to  a  new  home  at  German¬ 
town. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  liner  Marvale 
struck  a  rock  near  Trepassy  on  t  lie 
southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  May 
21  and  sank  after  436  passengers  and 
crew  had  been  taken  off  in  the  boats.  A 
great  hole  was  torn  in  the  vessel’s  hull 
when  she  hit,  and  as  soon  as  the  passen¬ 
gers  had  been  taken  off  an  attempt  was 
made'  to  run  the  vessel  onto  a  sandy 
beach.  She  sank  in  seven  fathoms  of 
water  while  racing  to  the  beach.  The 
liner,  which  sailed  from  Montreal  May 
IS  for  Liverpool,  struck  the  rock  during 
a  dense  fog.  She  backed  clear,  but  her 
holds  filled  rapidly,  the  boats  were  put 
out  and  the ;  passengers  and  part  of  the 
crew  were  taken  ashore. 

Bricklayers  struck  May  21  in  the  New 
York  area  on  virtually  all  work  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Mason  Builders  Association 
following  a  disagreement  whether  a  new 
wage  contract  should  be  for  two  years 
at  $12  a  day  or  for  three  years  at  $10. 
Builders  themselves  said  the  walkout  was 
practically  100  per  cent  effective.  Offi¬ 
cial  canvass  by  the  Mason  Builders  As¬ 
sociation  revealed  that  brick  work  had 
come  to  a  dead  halt  on  $170,000,000  of 
contracts. 

Charged  with  having  stolen  from  an 
association  of  Swiss  chocolate  manufac¬ 
turers  in  1919  174,052  pounds  of  cocoa 
beans,  worth  22  cents  a  pound,  George 
S.  Dumont  pleaded  guilty  May  21  in  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  New  York. 


pel  payment  of  assessed  taxes  and  that 
those  protesting  the  assessments  must 
bring  suit  later  if  they  want  to  recover 
the  amount  they  claim  to  be  unlawfully 
collected.  Under  the  ruling  Du  Pont 
must  pay  $1,576,000. 

The  Shipping  Board  was  asked  May 
21  for  a  loan  on  the  construction  of  two 
Diesel  electric  freighters,  the  first  appli¬ 
cation  to  be  made  under  the  loan  fund 
provision  of  the  merchant  marine  act 
of  1920. 

Because  the  cost  of  reconditioning  the 
Agamemnon  and  the  Mount  Vernon  will 
be  approximately  $8,000,000  a  ship,  the 
Shipping  Board  May  22  decided  to  aban¬ 
don  plans  to  put  these  vessels  in  commis¬ 
sion  and  will  ask  Congress  to  appropri¬ 
ate  $24,000,000  at  the  next  session  to 
construct  two  new  liners  to  round  out 
the  American  passenger  fleet,  headed  by 
the  Leviathan,  which  will  enter  the 
North  Atlantic  service  on  July  4. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Poultry 
shipped  as  freight  brought  railroads  a 
larger  revenue  per  net  ton  than  any 
other  commodity  during  1922,  while 
citrus  fruits,  potatoes,  butter,  eggs, 
cheese  and  automobiles  were  other  pro¬ 
ducts  from  which  proportionately  large 
returns  were  obtained,  according  to  sta¬ 
tistics  compiled  for  the  first  time  and 
issued  May  21  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission.  Apparently  the 
cheapest  transportation  afforded  works 
out  from  the  rates  applied  to  logs,  posts, 
poles  and  cordwood,  amounting  to  96 
cents  per  ton.  No  attention  was  paid 
to  distances  of  shipment  in  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  figures.  The  rate  of  earning 
per  ton  varied  widely  from  the  rates  of 
earnings  when  applied  to  the  number  of 
cars  ha  .led.  Citrus  fruits  still  ranked 
high  in  the  classification  by  car  reve¬ 
nues.  and  carriers  got  a  net  revenue  of 


This  is  the  way  one  busy  housewife  does  it.  Such  a  woman,  as  you  know,  has  50 
things  on  her  hands  at  once.  Out  in  the  garden,  picking  berries  for  dinner,  the  baby 
goes  along  and  “helps”  by  keeping  out  of  mischief.  Suppose  you  had  such  a  garden 
— right  at  the  back  door.  What  a  help  it  would  be  in  supplying  food  for  the  family. 


The  Swiss  Government,  through  the 
Swiss  Legation  at  Washington,  has  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  case.  Ir  is  said  that  other  losses 
aggregating  $250,000  in  addition  to  the 
one  which  was  the  subject  of  the.  indict¬ 
ment  were  sustained  by  operations  of  a 
similar  character  put  through  by  Du¬ 
mont. 

Two  men  were  killed,  another  prob¬ 
ably  fatally  injured  and  five  others  hurt 
when  a  touring  car  in  jitney  service  on 
the  Albany-Schenecfady  road  May  21 
skidded  and  plunged  into  the  ditch  near 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  The  dead  are  John 
Iv.  Roth.  19,  of  .‘>30  Lenox  Street, 
Brooklyn,  a  student  at  Union  College, 
and  John  Dennis,  60,  of  Albany.  A.  J. 
Cunning  of  Albany  suffered  a  fractured 
skull,  broken  leg,  cuts  and  bruises  and 
possible  internal  injuries.  James  Lana- 
han  of  Albany,  the  driver  of  the  car.  is 
held  by  the  Schenectady  police  charged 
with  manslaughter. 

Frank  Miller,  convict  and  gunman, 
killed  two  Jersey  City  policemen  and 
probably  fatally  wounded  another  May 
22  when  they  went  to  his  home  to  ar¬ 
rest  him  for  robbing  a  Public  Service 
Company  messenger  of  $19,000  last  De¬ 
cember.  A  young  woman  who  lived  with 
him  and  who.  according  to  one  of  the 
policemen,  fired  some  of  the  shots,  was 
indicted  with  him  for  first  degree  murder. 

Six  indictments  charging  bribery  of 
revenue  officers  were  returned  May  22 
against  Sam  II.  Cone,  former  chief  pro¬ 
hibition  agent  of  New  Jersey,  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Newark.  Cone, 
a  lawyer,  resigned  last  November  when 
irregularities  were. charged.  lie  was  re¬ 
appointed  as  general  prohibition  age  at 
December  11  by  Commissioner  Haynes 
and  discharged  December  23  by  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  Blair. 

WASHINGTON.— In  1922  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Osage  Indian  tribe  of  Okla¬ 
homa  received  $26,079,300  from  their 
“bonuses  and  royalties,”  which  gave 
each  man,  woman  and  child  $11,700.” 
according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior.  “Production 
of  oil  and  gas  on  their  lands,”  the  De¬ 
partment  says,  “has  outrivaled  alL  rec¬ 
ords  for  any  oil  or  gas  field  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world.” 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  May  21  in 
a  suit  by  rhe  Oovenmi^r  against  A.  _I. 
Dn  Pont  that  the  Governmefit  can  com¬ 


$480.34  per  car  handled,  and  $31  per 
ton.  Poultry  revenues,  though  amount¬ 
ing  to  $34.74  per  ton,  were  only  $382 
per  car.  The  log,  post  and  cordwood 
rate  gave  car  revenues  of  $28.81.  For 
butter,  eggs  and  cheese  the  earnings  of 
about  $24  per  ton  were  approximately 
$275  per  car.  All  less  than  carload  ship¬ 
ments  worked  out  to  bring  railroad 
average  revenue  of  $7.36  per  ton  han¬ 
dled,  but  no  car  earnings  were  figured 
on  such  traffic. 

Colonel  Frederick  Stuart  Greene,  New 
York  State  Commissioner  of  Highways, 
has  held  up  all  new  construction  road 
work  in  the  State  because  of  the  short¬ 
age  of  labor,  scarcity  of  materials  and 
freight  embargoes.  The  action  means 
the  postponement  of  about  $16,000,000 
of  highway  construction.  The  decision 
is  in  line  with  the  recommendations  of 
1  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  that  new 
construction  work  be  curtailed.  Colonel 
Greene  said  that  recent  lettings  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  State  is  receiving  no 
real  competition  from  contractors. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  13-14 — Farmers’  Day,  live  stock 
show  and  parade,  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  State  College.  Pa. 

June  27-29 — Farmers’  Field  Day.  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ith¬ 
aca.  N.  Y. 

July  30- Aug.  3 — Farmers’  Week.  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College.  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Oct.  6-13 — National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1  —  Poultry  Show.  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln 
Orr.  Orr’s  Mills.  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-15 — North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show, 
Westwood,  N.  J. 

Jan.  23-27.  1924 — Poultry  Show,  Mad¬ 
ison  Square  Garden.  New  York  City. 
Secretary.  ’D.  Lincoln  Orr.  Orr’s  Mills, 
N.  Y. 

Tiie  Long  Island  potato  growers  will 
go  on  a  tour  June  20.  21  and  22.  This 
means  a  run  in  cars  over  the  potato  grow¬ 
ing  sections  of  the  island,  and  during  the 
three  days  the  company  will  cover  about 
all  the  available  territory.  There  will  be 
present  seed  potato  growers  from  half  a 
‘dozen  different  States,  and  experts  of  all 
sorts  will  be  along  to  explain  plant  dis¬ 


eases,  spraying  and  dusting,  and  new 
merhods  generally.  The  potato  growers 
are  planning  for  a  great  time,  and  expect 
a  large  attendance.  Farmers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  potato  growing  would  be  well 
repaid  by  taking  a  little  vacation  at  this 
time  and  riding  along  witn  these  potato 
men. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

A  COLD  SEASON,  BUT  LESS  DAMAGE  THAN 

EXPECTED - APPLE  MARKETS  OF  FORTY 

YEARS — GOOD  LONG  RANGE  OUTLOOK  FOB 

FRUIT - MARKET  FULL  OF  OLD  POTATOES. 

Most  of  the  crop  talk  from  producing 
sections  refers  to  the  lateness  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Michigan  strawberries  will  be  de¬ 
layed.  Apples  and  peaches  seem  prac¬ 
tically  unhurt.  Grapes  and  plums  were 
damaged  slightly.  Illinois  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers  were  slightly  damaged.  Raw 
Valley,  Kansas,  potatoes  will  be  delayed 
about  10  days  on  account  of  loss  of 
plants  above  ground.  The  Ozark  section 
strawberries  will  be  delayed,  with  slight 
loss,  and  some  damage  to  apples  and 
peaches  of  this  section  is  noted.  The 
Colorado  fruit  crop  is  also  slightly  in¬ 
jured.  Reports  from  Texas  are  of  no 
damage,  with  crops  mostly  late.  The 
outlook  for  fruit  and  other  crops  is  fav¬ 
orable  in  the  Pacific  coast  region. 

The  fruit  situation  is  developing  a  few 
surprises.  The  strawberry  crop  of  the 
Southwest  seemed  at  first  not  greatly 
injured  by  frost,  but  later  showed  much 
damage  and  turned  out  only  half  a  crop 
in  some  sections.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  early  reports  of  general  destruction 
of  fruit  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
proved  greatly  exaggerated.  The  season 
was  so  backward  that  the  fruit  had  not 
reached  the  tender  stage  at  the  time  of 
the  severe  wqather. 

THE  APPLE  MARKETS  FOB  40  YEARS 

Looking  over  the  market  records  of  the 
past  42  years  (since  1881),  about  the 
best  general  showing  is  that  made  by 
apples.  Taking  No.  1  Baldwins  as  quoc- 
ed  January  1  of  each  year  in  New  York 
City  as  standard,  the  price  has  tended 
upward  in  a  general  way.  During  the 
first  14  years  the  January  price  fell  be¬ 
low  $2  a  bushel  four  times,  and  reached 
$4  only  once,-  averaging  only  about  $2 
for  the  whole  14  years,  but  going  very 
low  in  the  full  crop  years.  During  the 
second  14  years  the  price  January  1 
went  below  $2  only  once,  which  was  the 
historic  season  following  the  big  crop  of 
1896.  It  reached  $5  once  and  averaged 
about  $3  during  the  34  years.  For  the 
third  and  last  14  years  of  the  42-year 
period  the  January  1  price  exceeded  $6 
three  times  and  fell  below  $3  only  twice. 
It  is  plain  that  the  upward  trend  has 
been  continuous,  and  not  merely  a  recent 
wartime  bulge  in  price.  The  census 
shows  one  reason  why.  Apple  trees  have 
not  been  set  out  in  such  numbers  as  for¬ 
merly.  High  costs,  high  freights,  occa¬ 
sional  low  prices  and  the,  fear  of  new 
insect  pests  all  tended  to  cheek  planting. 
Trees  not  of  hearing  age  numbered  36,- 
000.000  in  3920.  compared  with  66,000,- 
000  in  3910. 

EAST  GAINING  GROUND 

These  young  trees  were  mostly  in  the 
East,  in  New  York.  Michigan  and  New 
England,  and  in  the  Ohio  and  Shenan¬ 
doah  valleys.  Less  than  7  per  cent  were 
in  the  West.  Advancing  freight  costs  of 
I  he  past  few  years  have  greatly  handi¬ 
capped  the  Western  apple  industry,  and 
the  region  is  no  longer  comparatively  free 
from  fruit  pests  and  diseases.  It  appears 
from  this  showing  that  the  East  gener¬ 
ally  has  been  staging  a  comeback  in  the 
apple  industry  and  it  might  be  claimed 
on  the  same  basis  that  the  general  long 
range  outlook,  near  the  big  markets,  was 
never  better.  Conditions  are  likely  to 
continue  favorable  from  this  point  of 
view  until  a  new  line  of  orchard  planting 
comes  on  and  the  new  trees  begin  to  bear 
heavily.  Meanwhile  the  population  is  in- 
creasing  and  the  people  are  becoming 
more  and  more  fond  of  apples. 

What  has  been  said  of  apples  is  true 
more  or  less  of  other  fruits,  and  the  long 
range  outlook  seems  better  for  fruits  as  a 
class  than  for  grains  and  vegetables.  The 
supply  of  orchard  fruits  cannot  be  in¬ 
creased  in  a  hurry.  They  do  not  greatly 
depend  for  a  market  on  such  things  as  the 
tariff  or  the  demand  from  Europe.  Ap¬ 
ples  may  be  an  exception  in  that  way, 
hut  the  export  demand  has  kept  up  sur¬ 
prisingly  well  under  the  circumstances. 

Baldwin  apples  sold  up  to  $8.50  re¬ 
cently  in  the  big  markets,  and  that  would 
not  have  been  considered  bad  even  during 
the  war  boom.  New  York  painters,  car¬ 
penters,  bricklayers  and  the  like,  ask  $10 
to  $35  per  day,  and  why  should  they  not 
buy  fruit  at  any  price?  Some  of  the  city 
fruit  stands  want  25c  each  for  fancy  ap¬ 
ples  and  pears  out  of  cold  storage. 

LAST  CHANCE  FOR  OLD  POTATOES 

The  price  of  new  potatoes  has  been  go¬ 
ing  up  instead  of  coming  down,  as  usual 
in  May  and  June.  There  is  not  much  but 
old  potatoes  to  fill  the  gap  between  Flor- 
idas  and  later  crops.  So  much  the  better 
for  hundreds  of  farmers  with  old  potatoes 
to  sell.  The  markets  are  all  full  of  the 
stock,  much  of  it  is  spongy  and  sprouted, 
and  the  price  is  down  to  a  range  of  $1  to 
$1.25  per  300  lbs.  in  the  Western  cities, 
but  not  so  low  in  the  East,  where  it  sells 
mostly  $1.50  to  $2.  G.  B.  F. 


Fare:  “Say.  driver,  not  so  fast— this 
is  my  first  trip  in  a  taxi.”  Driver: 
“Mine,  too.” — Sydney  Bulletin. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Ten  Years’  Results  of  Dusting 

Part  II. 

For  convenience,  I  have  figured  the  cost 
per  gallon  of  the  spray  mixtures  common¬ 
ly  used,  so  that  any  grower  can  substitute 
them  for  the  dusting  cost  figures  I  have 
used : 

Lime  sulphur  at  16c  a  gallon  equals 
1.76c  per  gallon  of  dilute  spray  at  1  to  8. 

Lime  sulphur  at  16c  a  gallon  equals 
.4c  per  gallon  of  dilute  spray  at  1  to  40. 


1.  Dormant  lime  sulphur,  1  to  8 . 

Lime  sulphur,  1  to  8 . 

Lead,  3  lbs.  to  100  gallons . 

Nicotine,  1  pint  to  100  gallons. .  .  . 


2.  Pink  lime  sulphur,  1  to  40.  . 
Lead,  3  lbs.  to  100  gallons 


3.  Codling  Moth,  Red-hug,  Scab — 
Lime  sulphur,  1  to  40 . 

Lead,  3  lbs.  to  100  gallons. . . . 

Nicotine,  1  pint  to  100  gallons 


4.  Second  codling  moth,  lime  sulphur, 

1  to  40 . 

Curculio,  lead  3  lbs.  to  100 . 


Comparative  Costs,  Dusting  vs. 
Spraying. — Now  to  show  the  figures — 


Arsenate  of  lead  at  20c  per  lb.  equals 
.6c  per  gallon  of  dilute  spray  at  3  to 
100  gallons 

Nicotine  sulphate  at  13.75c  a  gallon 
equals  1.72c  per  gallon  of  dilute  spray  at 
1  pint  to  100  gallons. 

Since  1  lb.  of  dust  goes  as  far  as  7% 
gallons  of  spray,  I  have  multiplied  the 
cost  of  a  gallon  of  dilute  spray  by  lx/% 
for  a  fair  and  convenient  comparison, 
although  the  copper  lime  and  3  in  1  dust 
goes  much  further  than  in  that  ratio  : 


Cost  per 

Multi- 

gal.  of 

plied 

Cost  per  lb. 

dilute  mix. 

by  iy2 

of  dust  to  correspond 

1.76c 

13.2  c 

Dor.  dust,  9c 

1.76c 

.6c 

1.72c 

3  in  1 

Dor.  dust,  9c 
f  50  sul.  ]  7.5c 
40  tob.  }- — — 
[  10  lead  J  16.5c 

4.08c 

30.6c 

.4c 

Cop.  lime  No  68  8.5c 

or 

.6c 

7.5c 

or  90  sulphur  6.8c 

J - 

10  lead  or  3  in  1 

1.0c 

50  sul.] 

40  tob.  }-  7.5c 

10  I’d.  j 

f  50  sul.  ] 

.4c 

40  tob.  1-  7.5c 

110  leadl 

.6c 

90  sul.  ] 

1.72c 

R.B.S. 

10  lead  [  11.5c 
1%  nic.  J 

2.72c 

20.4c 

.4  c 

.6c 

7.5c 

90  sul. 

1.0c 

10  lead  6.8c 

accurately  taken  from  ordinary  operation 
in  10-acre  commercial  orchard  in  1922  : 


Spray :  Orchard  No.  8,  440  Baldwin  trees,  25  years  old,  40x40  ft.  apart.  De¬ 
layed  dormant  for  scale  and  aphis.  Talc  added  as  a  sticker. 

Used — Lime  sulphur,  1  to  8,  11  gals,  to  100,  at  16c .  $1.76 

Lead,  1  lb.  to  100  gals.,  at  20c . 20 

Black  Leaf  40,  1  pt.  to  100,  at  $1.70 .  1.70 

Talclay,  25  lbs.  to  100,  at  lc . 25 

Total  cost  materials,  per  100  gals .  $3.91 

Per  one  gallon . . 0391 

24  times  200  gal.  tanks  equal  4,800  gals. ;  rate,  11  gals,  per  tree. 


Total  Cents  per  tree 

Cost  of  materials . *  $187.68  43 

Cost  of  labor .  56.00  12.7 


Total 


$243.68  55.7 


1. 


Dust :  Orchard  No.  8,  440  Baldwin  trees,  25  years  old,  40x40  ft.  apart. 
Delayed  dormant  for  scale  and  aphis;  sprayed  thoroughly,  11  gals,  per  tree. 

Material  Labor  Total 


Total  cost  .  $187.68  $56.00  $243.68 

Cost  per  tree .  .43  .127  .557 


2.  Pink  bud.  No  treatment. 


3.  First  codling  moth.  Dusted  two  sides  thoroughly,  used  about  2  lbs.  per  tree. 


Cost:  800  lbs.  3  in  1  dust,  at  8c .  $64.00  .145  cents  per  tree 

Labor,  man  and  boy,  3%  hrs.,  at  50c .  1.75  .004  cents  per  tree 

Total  cost .  $65.75  .149  cents  per  tree 

4.  Second  codling  moth  and  scab.  Dusted  one  side ;  used  a  little  less  than  1  lb. 
per  tree. 

Cost :  300  lbs.  3  in  1  dust  at  8c .  $24.00  .055  cents  per  tree 

Labor,  2  hrs.,  at  50c .  1.00  .002  cents  per  tree 

Total .  $25.00  .057  cents  per  tree 


5.  Second  curculio  and  scab.  Dusted  one  side  ;  used  a  little  less  than  1  lb.  per  tree. 


Cost:  300  lbs.  85-15  at  8o .  $24.00 

100  lbs.  No.  68  at  9c .  9.00 

Labor,  iy2  lirs.,  at  50c .  .75 


Total 


$33.75  .077  cents  per  tree 


6.  Scab.  Dusted  one  side.  Covered  well  and  prevented  scab. 


Cost:  100  lbs.  No.  68  at  9c .  $9.00 

Labor,  1  y2  hrs.,  at  50c .  .75 


Total 


$9.75  .022  cents  per  tree 


7.  First  maggot ;  dusted  one  side. 
Cost :  100  lbs.  No.  68  at  9c. . . 
Labor,  1  y2  hrs.,  at  50c. 


$9.00 

.75 


Total .  $9.75 

8.  Second  maggot  and  last  scab ;  dusted  one  side. 

Cost :  100  lbs.  No.  68  at  9c .  $9.00 

Labor,  1  y2  hrs.,  at  50c .  .75 


.022  cents  per  tree 


Total .  $9.75 

Total  cost  for  six  dustings  : 

Material,  $139 ;  labor,  $5.75  ;  total,  $144.75 ;  33  cents  per  tree. 


.022  cents  per  tree 


COMPARISON 


Sprayed  once  thoroughly 
Dusting  once  thoroughly. 

Difference . 


Spraying  once  . 

Dusting  six  times . 

Difference . 

The  hours  of  man  labor  required  to 
dust  once  from  both  sides,  as  thorough 
an  application  as  any  spray,  was  less 
than  one-twentieth  of  the  time  required  to 


Material 

-  64.00 

Labor 

$56.00 

1.75 

Total 

$243.68 

65.75 

$54.25 

$177.93 

Material 

Labor 

$56.00 

5.75 

Total 

$243.68 

153.75 

$50.25 

$89,93 

spray  once,  and  man  hours  on  a  farm  in 
the  Spring  are  golden  hours  and  not  to  be 
thrown  away. 

New  York.  e.  w.  MITCHELL. 

FROM  A  KODAK  NEGATIVE 

Kodak  on  the  Farm 

Pictures  play  a  definite  part  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  farming.  Take  as  an  example  pictures 
of  stock  like  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion.  Sent  in  letters  they  interest  faraway 
prospects,  and  for  your  own  records,  they 
help  you  keep  track  of  your  business. 

It’s  easy  to  make  good  pictures  the  Kodak 
way — it  reduces  photography  to  simple  terms. 

Autographic  Kodaks  $0.50  up 
At  your  dealer s 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester, N.Y. 


You  can  get  away  from  the 
tiresome  job  of  pitching  hay 
onto  the  wagon  in  the  field, 
and  still  require  less  farm  help 
and  harvest  the  hay  quicker 
and  cheaper,  by  using  a 

New  Deere 
Hay  Loader 

Flexible,  floated  gathering  cylinder 
automatically  adjusts  itself  to  handle 
successfully  either  the  lightest  Bwath  or 
the  heaviest  windrow.  Strong,  spring 
steel  gathering  teeth  pick  up  only  the 
clean  hay,  and  the  hay  is  put  on  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  wagon.  Automatic  coupling. 
Wheelbarrow  mounting — weight  is  car¬ 
ried  on  the  hubs,  causing  the  wheels  to 
run  true. 

Sold  by  John  Deere  dealers. 

FREE  BOOK  describing  this  load¬ 
er  and  an  “extra-profit-making” 
system  of  curing  hay  sent  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Tell  us  what  other  imple¬ 
ments  you  are  interested  in  and  we 
will  also  send  you  “Bookkeeping  on 
the  Farm,”  just  the  book  you  need 
for  your  records.  Address  John 
Deere,  Moline.  Ill.,  and  ask  for 
Package  XN-637. 

_  ^  S 
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EERE 


JOHN* 


A  STEEL  HAME  STRAIN 

Strength  of  steel,  flexi¬ 
bility  of  leather.  That’s 
the  Dodson.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  its  flexibility. 

Lies  flat  and  snug  like  a 
leather  strap,  wont  cut 
into  the  collar.  No  round 
bulky  links.  Simply  pull 
to  adjust.  9  adjustments, 
one  every  Vt  inch  means  exact  fit. 

Cheapest  because  it  outlasts  a 
dozen  leather  straps 

Price,  50c.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s, 
order  from  us,  giving  dealer’s  name. 

Niagara  Metal  Stamping  Corp.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Investigate  the  world’s  strongest  har¬ 
ness.  No  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  rings  to  wear  them. 
Outwears  two  sets  of  buckle  harness.  Cash  or  $5.00 
after  30  days,  balance  monthly.  James  Walsh,  Pres.  *  J 
Walsh  Harness  Co.,  121  Keefe  Aye.,  Milwaukee,  Wis* 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


Free  Catalog 


money  on  _ 

Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elia  St. .Quincy,  III. 


in  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 
Farm  Truck  or  Road 
wheels  to  fit 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners.  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Grower*. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

IMS  Uni.Av.S.E., Minneapolis, Mian. 


Catalog 
Free 


’  800 
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Fitted  to  the  Farmer’s 
Loads,  Roads  and  Pocket-Book 

For  load-ability  is  a  capacity  of  2,500  pounds,  and  a 
choice  of  twelve  standard  bodies.  Body  convertibility 
permits  the  vehicle  to  be  used  as  stock  rack,  grain  box, 
double-deck,  etc.  by  substituting  simple  attachments. 

For  road-ability  is  a  brutally  powerful  engine;  an  unusu¬ 
ally  rugged  chassis  (with  power  units  suspended  in  an 
inner  frame);  pneumatic  cord  tires  to  give  sure  traction, 
fleetness  and  easy  riding;  correct  distribution  of  weight 
over  wheels  making  for  road  balance  and  safety;  and 
relatively  light  vehicle  weight. 

For  pocket-book  satisfaction  is  a  low  first  cost,  perform¬ 
ance-qualities  for  a  quarter  million  (or  more)  miles  of 
service,  and  remarkably  low  operating  costs.  Oversized 
vital  parts,  tremendous  stamina,  abuse-proof  construction, 
accessibility  for  easy  attention  and  adjustment, — these  are 
factors  that  keep  the  vehicle  working  without  delays,  repairs 
or  costly  attention. 

Designed  and  manufactured  in  the  big  Reo  shops, — not 
assembled!  Chassis  price,  $1185,  at  Lansing;  add  tax. 

Send  for  Booklet  REASONS  for  REO ' 

_ cAa _ 

REO  -  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Lapsing,  Michigan 


BED  BUGS/ 

Has  no  one  yet  told  you  of  the  marvelous 
new  insecticide  that  brings  bed  bugs  and 
roaches  from  their  hiding  places  and  then 
finishes  them  instantly?  Preventol  is  its 
name  and  you  spray  it.  Harmless,  non¬ 
corroding,  non-staining  and  absolute  Tragic. 
Your  druggist  will  tell  you 

HAYNES  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

*\ulten  all  other  insecticides  have  failed,  use 

"“.r  preventol  L-*:re,,y 

The  Spray  Insecticide 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Brown  Roof  and  Barn  Paint  SALE 

Buy  direct  from  manufacturer.  Best  Quality,  75c 
per  callon.iu  barrels;  SOc  per  gallon  in  5  gallon 
cans:  90c  per  gallon  in  one  gallon  cans.  F.  O.  B. 
Newark.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 

CHAS.  COOK  201  Thomas  St..  Newark.  N.  J. 


General  Farm  Topics 


The  Experiment  Station  and  Free 
Analysis 

Many  of  our  readers  write  us  that  they 
have  samples  of  minerals,  lime,  or  fertil¬ 
izing  substances,  or  even  spring  water, 
that  they  want  to  have  analyzed.  They 
appear  to  think  that  there  is  some  gov¬ 
ernment  institution  where  they  can  have 
such  an  analysis  made  for  nothing.  Some 
of  these  people  are  quite  disappointed 
when  we  tell  them  that  there  is  no  place 
in  New  York  State  where  this  work  is 
done  free.  In  order  to  get  what  they  de¬ 
sire,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  some 
commercial  chemist.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  such  people  who  make  a  business 
of  doing  this  work,  and,  of  course,  they 
make  a  charge  for  if.  The  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  are  not  equipped  to  do  this  work 
free.  It  requires  some  little  expense  and 
considerable  tinw1  (o  make  an  accurate 
analysis.  If  the  stations  were  to  accom¬ 
modate  one  person  in  that  way,  they 
would,  of  course,  establish  a  precedent, 
and  would  be  under  obligations  to  handle 
anything  of  the  sort  which  was  sent 
them.  If  they  did  that,  the  expense  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  would  run  up  into  the  thou¬ 
sands.  In  fact,  they  would  have  little 
else  to  do.  since  there  would  be  so  many 
to  take  advantage  of  the  offer.  Then, 
again,  it  is  not  a  fair  proposition  for  the 
government  to  go  into  competition  with 
the  commercial  chemists  who  are  equipped 
for  doing  this  work,  and  depend  on  it 
for  their  income.  Sometimes  a  farmer 
cannot  appreciate  these  reasons,  and 
thinks  he  is  being  unfairly  treated  when 
he  is  not  permitted  to  have  this  work 
done  for  nothing.  The  situation,  how¬ 
ever,  is  as  we  have  stated,  and  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  to  do  all  this  work  free.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  some  of  the  Southern  sta¬ 
tions  at  one  time  undertook  to  analyze 
any  substance  that  was  sent  them.  This 
proved  more  .of  an  annoyance  than  a 
help.  The  fairest  way  is  to  send  such 
substances  to  a  commercial  chemist  if  an 
analysis  is  wanted.  We  are  often  asked 
to  make  analyses  of  this  sort,  but  we  have 
no  laboratory  and,  of  course,  are  not  fit¬ 
ted  to  handle  such  work,  however  much 
we  should  like  to  do  it.  for  our  friends. 


Selling  Spring  Water 

Every  now  and  then  someone  writes  us 
about  starting  a  business  in  the  sale  of 
drinking  water.  Such  people  usually 
have  a  good  spring  which  they  believe  to 
be  absolutely  pure  and  the  water  of  high 
quality.  They  read  lively  stories  of  the 
money  which  is  paid  for  pure  water,  and 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  make 
a  fortune  out  of  their  spring.  It  is  a 
common  thing  to  hear  the  story  of  the 
traveler  in  Vermont  who  saw  two  wagons 
drive  up  to  the  railroad  station  and 
unload.  One  of  them  carried  milk  m 
cans.  The  other  carried  bottled  water 
from  a  mountain  spring.  Both  loads  to 
be  shipped  to  Boston.  Upon  inquiry  it 
was  learned  that  the  water  in  the  bottles 
would  bring  as  much  per  quart  as  the 
milk  iii  the  cans.  That  is  the  kind  of 
argument  which  makes  the  average  man 
feel  that  he  has  a  fortune  running  away 
and  wasting  from  his  spring.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  think  it  very  easy  to  develop  a  trade 
in  bottled  water,  but  they  come  to  grief 
when  they  try  to  put  that  theory  into 
practice.  The  sale  of  bottled  water  is  a 
business  of  itself,  and  usually  requires 
more  care  aud  causes  more  worry  than  the 
production  of  certified  milk.  Mr.  J.  E.  Pat¬ 
terson  of  near  iWilkesbarre,  Pa.,  has  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  finest  springs  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  has  developed  a  trade  in  spring 
water  only  after  long  service  and  most 
careful  attention  to  details.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  bottles  and  other  packages 
absolutely  clean.  Many  of  the  empty  bot¬ 
tles  have  to  be  cleaned  by  pouring  in  steel 
shot  with  sharp  corners,  and  shaking  it 
thoroughly  up  so  as  to  scour  off  every¬ 
thing  on  the  inside.  The  bottles  are 
scoured  in  this  way.  then  steamed,  soaked 
in  caustic  soda,  and  then  cleaned  again 
before  being  filled.  All  this  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  insure  a  thoroughly 
pure  product  for  drinking  purposes.  Mr. 
Patterson,  as  a  part  of  his  campaign  for 
pure  water,  had  analyses  made  from  50 


different  cisterns  found  in  different  cities 
where  cistern  water  was  used  for  family 
use.  More  than  half  of  the  water  thus 
analyzed  was  found  to  be  unfit  for  use, 
and  only  22  out  of  50  cisterns  could  be 
called  safe.  It  is  possible  to  develop  a 
trade  in  a  high-class  spring  water,  but 
only  after  the  most  thorough  work  and 
considerable  expense.  If  one  has  a  good 
spring,  the  first  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
have  the  water  thoroughly  analyzed  by 
some  good  chemist.  If  he  finds  it  abso¬ 
lutely  pure,  steps  must  be  taken  to  build 
a  sanitary  tank  to  hold  the  water,  and  a 
cover  for  if.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
put  a  new  brand  of  spring  water  on  the 
market,  and  it  is  a  job  which  requires 
great  diplomacy,  salesmanship  and  con¬ 
siderable  capital,  and  the  danger  of  con¬ 
taminating  the  spring  and  putting  out 
water  that  will  not  give  a  fair  analysis 
is  great. 


Weed-killer  and  Poison 

Every  week  we  have  calls  for  some  so¬ 
lution  which  will  kill  weeds  or  grass  on 
walks,  roads  or  tennis  courts.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  formula  is  given  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Agriculture.  We 
must  remind  all  our  people  that  this  is  a 
deadly  poison  and  must  not  l>e  used  where 
live  stock  feed  or  can  get  to  the  sprayed 
plants.  Many  animals  seem  to  have  an 
abnormal  taste  and  will  hunt  for  such 
plants  when  they  have  access  to  them: 

A  solution  that  has  been  used  to  gooO 
advantage  in  killing  weeds  in  walks,  as 
well  as  poison  ivy  and  even  objectionable 
trees,  can  be  made  from  the  following 
materials:  1  lb.  of  arsenic,  1  lb.  of  wash¬ 
ing  soda,  %  lb.  of  whiting,  and  four  gal¬ 
lons  of  water. 

The  soda  is  dissolved  in  water  which 
must  be  hot.  Water  is  then  added  to 
the  arsenic  until  a  smooth  paste  results. 
This  paste  is  added  to  the  hot  soda  solu¬ 
tion  and  the  entire  mixture  boiled  for  a 
half  hour  or  more  until  the  arsenic  is  all 
dissolved.  Stirring  from  time  to  time 
will  speed  the  boiling  process. 

Caution:  Do  not  stand  where  the 
fumes  may  be  inhaled.  * 

When  the  arsenic  has  been  completely 
dissolved,  enough  water  should  be  added 
to  make  four  gallons.  The  whiting,  which 
is  useful  only  as  a  marker,  is  the  last 
ingredient  to  be  put  in. 


Tax  on  Amusements 

Our  Grange  has  purchased  an  old 
church  and  remodeled  it  for  a  hall,  and  is 
now  trying  to  pay  for  same  by  having 
dancing  parties,  home-talent  plays,  sup¬ 
pers.  etc.  Our  Master  claims  we  should 
pay  a  revenue  tax  of  10  per  cent,  which 
we  have  always  done.  Now  we  tire  told 
by  a  lawyer  that  the  law  does  not  apply 
to  an  organization  such  as  ours,  but  only 
to  those  places  that  made  a  business  of 
running  a  hall  for  profit,  or  where  there 
were  stockholders  and  profits  divided. 
No  person  of  our  Grange  makes  any  profit 
from  these  entertainments.  T.  J.  M. 

New  York. 

A  tax  is  imposed  on  all  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  with  the  following  exceptions :  No 
tax  shall  be  levied  in  respect  to  any  ad¬ 
mission  where  the  proceeds  of  which  go 
exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  religious, 
educational  or  charitable  institutions,  so- 
cities  or  organizations,  societies  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  or  ani¬ 
mals.  for  the  benefit  of  organizations  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining 
symphony  orchestras,  and  receiving  sub¬ 
stantial  support  from  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions,  or  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of 
persons  in  the  military  or  naval  service, 
or  admission  to  agricultural  fairs  where 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  not  disposed 
of  to  stockholders  or  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  revenue  col¬ 
lector  in  your  district  should  not  answer 
your  inquiry.  N.  T. 


Destroying  Garlic 

I  have  quite  a  large  patch  of  garlic  of 
two  kinds  (broad  and  narrow  leaved), 
which  I  would  be  glad  to  destroy.  It 
has  been  turned  under  by  the  plow,  but 
that  seems  not  to  affect  it.  B.  S.  w. 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

The  only  sure  cure  we  know  of  is  pull¬ 
ing  by  hand.  Heavy  doses  of  salt  will 
help,  but  this  will  injure  the  soil  for  most 
garden  crops.  This  pest  usually  c-omes 
in  patches.  The  surest  remedy  is  to  begin 
at  one  side  with  a  spade  and  dig  the  natch 
over.  Pick  out  the  bulbs  as  they  are 
thrown  out  and  burn  them.  You  must 
do  it  yourself,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any 
easier  way. 


D*  RURAL.  NEW. YORKER 


All  Sorts 


Stopping  the  Fence  Flyers 

You  recently  printed  a  note  giving  the 
Cornell  method  of  cutting  the  wing  of  a 
hen  to  prevent  her  from  flying  oyer 
fences.  Will  you  print  a  ngure  showing 
just  where  to  cut  in  order  to  do  this  work 
properly?  ...  R. 

Prof.  J.  E.  Rice  sends  us  the  following 
reply  : 

“There  are  three  large  cords  or  tendons 


used  to  control  the  last  section  of  the 
wing.  One  of  these  passes  around  the 
front  of  the  joint.  This  one  is  used  to 
pull  the  wing  down  in  flight.  If  a  section 
of  this  tendon  is  removed  from  one  wing, 
the  fowl  will  be  unable  to  fly  over  an 
ordinary  poultry  fence,  but  will  have 
otherwise  perfect  control  of  the  wing. 

“Make  a  slit  in  the  skin  from  A  to  B. 
Insert  a  small,  sharp  knife  under  the 


the  House  of  Representatives  emanate 
from  four  separate  but  closely  related 
sources,  namely,  the  Constitution,  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  Manual,  the  Rules,  and  the  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  past  comprising  decisions 
of  the  Chair  contained  in  Hinds’  Pre¬ 
cedents. 

The  authority  to  make  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure  comes  from  the  Constitution 
itself. 

The  general  parliamentary  law  gov¬ 
erning  the  procedure  is  covered  in  the 
manual  which  was  prepared  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  for  the  use  of  the  Congress  and 
based  principally  on  the  parliamentary 
law  of  the  English  Parliament. 

According  to  the  practice  of  the  House 
for  the  whole  of  its  existence,  except  a 
brief  period,  a  system  of  rules  is  adopted 
when  each  new  House  organizes  for  the 
Congress  in  which  its  term  falls.  While 
in  theory  these  rules  are  new  in  each 
Congress,  yet  in  fact  the  essential  por¬ 
tions  of  the  system  of  rules  have  been 
continued  from  Congress  to  Congress,  and 
have  become  an  existing  code,  permanent 
in  its  essential  provisions. 


Making  Splint  Brooms 

In  regard  to  the  splint  brooms  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  606,  this  type  of  broom  is 
virtually  a  thing  of  the  past  here  now, 
although  they  were  in  common  use  among 
the  early  settlers  of  the  town.  Around 
here  they  were  called  “stripped  brooms.” 
The  process  employed  was  something  as 


/load 


tendon  and  sever  it  at  point  A.  Then 
remove  a  small  section  by  cutting  again 

at  B. 


.  Dynamiting  Cesspool 

I  am  building  an  8-ft.  cellar  addition 
to  my  house.  I  also  want  a  cesspool. 
Sketch  gives  measurements.  The  cesspool 
and  cellar  will  necessitate  a  lot  of  dig¬ 
ging.  The  ground  through  which  I  must 
dig  is  mostly  hardpan.  Can  I  use  dyna¬ 
mite  to  soften  the  ground  without  injury 
to  my  house?  Cellar  wall  18  in.  If  I 
use  dynamite,  give  me  the  necessary  di¬ 
rections  as  to  its  use.  Is  there  any  danger 
of  the  wastes  from  the  cesspool  contami¬ 
nating  my  well  water?  How  large  should 
the  cesspool  be  for  bathroom  and  sink, 
three  to  four  persons?  F.  L. 

New  York. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  advise  as  to  the 
use  of  dynamite  in  digging  fhis  cesspool, 
but  should  think  that  small  charges  might 
be  used  without  damage.  It  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  well  to  experiment  with  half 
charges  before  running  any  risk  of  upset¬ 
ting  your  house  with  a  large  quantity  of 
that  explosive.  So  far  as  surface  indica¬ 
tions  go,  I  should  expect  a  cesspool  lo¬ 
cated  according  to  your  diagram  to  be  as 
safe  as  a  cesspool  can  be  expected  to  be, 
but  if  your  soil  is  hardpan,  a  cesspool  is 
not  likely  to  prove  satisfactory.  Cess¬ 
pools  are  used  with  the  expectation  that 
the  liquids  discharged  into  them  will 
gradually  seep  away  into  the  surrounding 
soil,  and  are,  consequently,  laid  up  with 
uncemented  stone  walls,  through  which 
the  liquids  may  drain  away.  A  hard  clay 
soil  is  so  nearly  impervious,  however, 
that  it  is  likely  to  become  simply  a  cis¬ 
tern  to  hold  the  liquids  discharged  into 
it.  Cesspools  work  well  in  loose,  gravelly 
soils.  In  clay  soils  a  septic  tank,  with 
discharge  into  drain  tiles  laid  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  to  be 
preferred.  M.  b.  d. 


Parliamentary  Rules  of  Congress 

Will  you  let  me  know  by  what  set  of 
parliamentary  rules  Congress  is  governed? 
What  is  the  price  of  the  book,  and  where 
can  it  be  bought?  MRS.  o.  B.  L. 

Massachusetts. 

The  rules  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  are  compiled  in  a  bound  book,  and 
are  only  intended  for  members.  Of 
course  it  is  not  for  sale.  The  rules  of 


follows :  A  round  yellow  birch  stick  of 
the  required  size  was  taken,  the  bark 
removed  and  the  fibers  stripped  from  the 
lower  end  up  the  required  distance,  and 
turned  up  against  the  handle,  as  shown 
in  first  picture,  working  around  the  stick 
until  stripped  down  near  the  heart ;  then 
the  core  or  heart  is  cut  off  at  A.  The 
splints  are  then  brought  back  to  their 
original  position  and  the  fibers  from  the 
upper  part  are  stripped  and  turned  down 
over  the  first  ones,  as  shown  at  A,  second 
cut.  A  short  section  of  wood  at  B  is 
left  solid  ;  when  the  upper  part  has  been 
stripped  down  to  the  size  required  for 
a  handle  the  wood  at  C,  second  cut,  is 
whittled  away  to  finish  the  handle.  A 
wooden  hoop  is  put  around  the  broom 


to  keep  the  splints  in  place.  A  jack¬ 
knife  is  used  to  start  the  splints,  then 
by  pulling  they  can  be  stripped  back  the 
required  distance.  p.  e.  l. 

Lee,  Me. 

R.  N.-Y. — These  splint  brooms  will  be 
found  very  useful  around  the  barn  or 
garden  for  sweeping  rough  surfaces,  brick 
or  stone  walks,  or  smoothing  the  surface 
of  a  gravel  path. 


/Wife:  “Funny  about  these  strawber¬ 
ries  I  bought.  They  look  red,  but  they 
are  hard  and  sour.”  Hub:  “My  dear, 
the  redness  of  early  strawberries  does  nor 
indicate  ripeness ;  they  are  merely  blush¬ 
ing  at  the  price  that  is  charged  for  them.” 
— Boston  Transcript. 
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Quiet — Long-Wearing — Economical — Safe 


The  beveled  All-Weather 
Tread  on  the  new  Good¬ 
year  Cord  is  made  from  an 
improved  rubber  compound. 

That  means  longer  wear. 
The  sidewalls  of  this  new  tire 
are  thicker  and  heavier  than 
before. 

That  means  greater  curb 
and  rut  resistance. 

The  clean-cut  rugged  blocks 
of  the  tread  are  reinforced  at 
the  base  by  heavy  rubber  ribs. 
That  means  a  stauncher 
tread ,  and  quieter ,  smooth¬ 
er  running. 

The  blocks  which  line  the 
tread  on  either  side  are 
beveled  at  the  outer  edge. 
That  means  less  vibration 
and  strain. 

The  carcass  is  made  from 
high  grade  long-staple  cot¬ 
ton,  and  embodies  the  pat¬ 
ented  Goodyear  principle 


of  group -ply  construction. 

That  means  maximum 
strength ,  endurancey  resili¬ 
ence  and  serviceability. 

The  tire  as  a  whole  is  the 
finest  that  Goodyear  has 
ever  sold. 

That  means  extreme  quality 
and  economy. 

It  preserves  without  sacri¬ 
fice  the  advantages  of  the 
famous  All-Weather  Tread. 

That  means  sliplessy  slide¬ 
less  y  skidless  travel ,  and 
safety. 

You  want  this  new  Good¬ 
year  Cord  with  the  beveled 
All-Weather  Tread— ask  for 
it  by  name. 

Get  it  from  your  Goodyear 
Service  Station  Dealer,  who 
will  help  you  get  from  it  all 
the  mileage  built  into  it  at 
the  factory. 


The  new  beveled  All-Weather  Tread  Cord  Tire 
is  made  in  all  sizes  for  trucks  and  passenger  can 


One  Mower  Knife 
Instead  of  Four 

All  you  need  is  one  knife  for  each  mowing 
machine.  You  don’t  have  to  change  dull 
knives,  you  change  blades.  That’s  where 
you  save  money  when  you  use  the 


PATENTED 

“  The  Safety  Razor  of  the  Fields '* 

It’s  the  new  mower  sickle  with  renewable  blades; 
made  so  you  can  replace  dull  or  broken  sections 
without  even  taking  the  knife  out  of  the  cut¬ 
ter  bar.  The  blades  are  double  locked  in  place  and 
can  not  loosen  until  you  yourself  pull  the  locking  key. 

You  carry  a  set  of  new,  sharp  blades  in  the  tool  box 
and  change  them  right  in  the  field.  You  can  grind 
up  the  dull  ones  when  you  have  time — and  it’s  easy 
to  grind  every  blade  clear  to  the  heel,  when  you 
handle  them  singly. 

Every  User  Likes  It 

“The  time  saved  in  changing  the  knives  will  compen¬ 
sate  the  farmer  tenfold  on  the  old-fashioned  way.” 

“  I  drove  half  a  mile  on  very  rough  road  with  the 
team  trotting,  shaking  the  machine  and  nearly 
throwing  me  from  the  machine  by  the  jars,  and  not 
a  blade  in  the  Sickle  Knife  was  loosened.” 

(Farmers’  Names  on  Request) 

You  Will  Too! 

Made  for  every  make  of  mowing  machine  and  in  all 
standard  lengths. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

American 

Machine  &  Foundry 
Company 


511  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


I  want  to  know  the  nearest  dealers 
handling  A-M-F  Sickles. 

Send  me  circulars! 


I  am  using  a _ ft.. 


(Name) 


mower. 


(Name) 


(Address) 
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Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

Strawberry  receipts  have  been  on  a 
liberal  scale,  especially  from  North 
Carolina,  and  now  that  Virginia  and 
.Maryland  growers  are  also-- shipping  con¬ 
siderable  quantities,  prices  dropped  to 
15  to  ISc  a  quart  for  the  best,  and  some 
were  received  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
be  almost  worthless.  New*  Jersey  straw¬ 
berries  will  soon  be  coming  in,  and  al¬ 
though  the  frost  early  in  May  touched 
some  of  the  early  varieties,  a  large  crop 
is  expected.  The  apple  market  continues 
linn  for  anything  desirable,  with  fancy 
Baldwins  bringing  as  much  as  .$8  per 
barrel.  Asparagus  held  fairly  steady, 
and  prices  have  kept  up  unusually  well. 
Cool  weather  has  retarded  the  crop, 
some  growers  reporting  that  they  have 
cut  to  date  only  about  one-fourth  of 
their  usual  amount.  The  very  large 
fancy  Pennsylvania  green  asparagus  has 
been  topping  the  market,  some  of  the 
finest  selling  $G  to  $0.50,  occasionally  .$7 
per  dozen  bunches,  and  fancy  large  white 
asparagus  brought  $4.50  to  $5.50  per 
dozen  bunches.  Receipts  of  old  potatoes 
were  moderate,  but  with  many  dealers 
loaded  up  with  higher  priced  stock  ac¬ 
quired  a  few-  weeks  ago,  there  was  little 
interest  shown,  and  the  market  was  dull. 
New  potatoes  have  been  fluctuating  a 
little,  the  market  being  a  bit  sensitive 
under  limited  offerings.  Receipts  of 
Florida  potatoes  amounted  to  over  250 
carloads  for  the  week  ending  May  10, 
and  South  Carolina  potatoes,  which  have 
just  recently  begun  to  come  in,  sold  for 
about  $7.75  a  barrel  for  the  best  Irish 
Cobblers.  Texas  onions  are  now  arriv¬ 
ing  in  good'  condition,  and  although  re¬ 
ceipts  were  moderate,  the  market  was 
dull  at  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  crate.  The  com¬ 
mercial  acreage  of  onions  for  the  inter¬ 
mediate  States,  as  forecast  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  reports,  is  practically  the  same 
as  last  year’s  acreage.  Offerings  of  let¬ 
tuce  were  moderate,  with  very  little 
fancy  obtaiuable.  Much  of  the  Southern 
lettuce  was  very  ordinary,  and  cold 
frame  lettuce  from  nearby  sold  well 
at  around  $3.50  per  crate  of  two  dozen 
beads.  Southern  cabbage  showed  a  little 
strength  the  middle  of  the  week  and 
closed  steady  on  the  22d.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  has  been  the  heaviest  shipper,  and 
Virginia  is  •  now  starting  in  with  the 
possibility  of  marketing  ,as  much  as  last 
year,  as  a  year  ago  low  prices  prevented 
some  of  it  being  shipped.  Spinach  has 
been  plentiful  and  very  dull  and  prices 
low.  Rhubarb  was  slow,  and  scallions, 
radishes  and  other  small  nearby  commo¬ 
dities  were  freely  offered. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  was  a  fairly  active  demand  for 
Western  eggs  last  week  and  a  firmer 
tone  developed.  Current  demands  im¬ 
proved  a  little  and  considerable  gains 
were  made  in  storage  holdings.  Statisti¬ 
cal  figures  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  show  a  gain 
of  over  175.000  cases  for  the  week  ending 
May  19.  this  being  considerably  more 
than  for  the  same  week  a  year  ago.  The 
present  holdings  in  New  York  are  still 
about  110,000  cases  short  of  last  year’s 
holdings  and  30,000  eases  less  than  the 
amount  reported  for  May  19,  1921.  This 
season,  however,  is  a  late  one.  and  with 
continued  gains,  such  as  last  week,  it 
would  be  but  a  short  time  before  the 
amount  of  storage  eggs  in  the  warehouses 
equaled  rhose  of  a  year  ago.  The  market 
on  nearby  white  eggs  was  not  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Receipts  were  liberal,  and 
some  accumulations  were  reported,  with 
many  going  iuto  storage  to  the  ship¬ 
per's  account.  A  great  many  eggs  when 
received  arc  gone  over  by  the  receivers, 
and  these  repacked  eggs  bring  the  highest 
quotations,  as  they  are  carefully  selected 
stock.  The  bulk  of  the  offerings  of  nearby 
eggs  showed  a  wide  range  in  quality, 
most  of  them  contniniug  more  or  less 
defective  stock,  and  sold,  at  irregular 
prices,  large  lots  in  original  packages 
selling  as  low  as  29c  a  dozen. 

Express  receipts  of  live  broilers  have 
been  ranch  heavier  of  late,  and  there  has 
also  been  some  increase  in  freight  offer¬ 
ings  and  values  have  been  easing  off. 
The  cool  weather  which  hurt  the  sales  of 
broilers  seemed  to  stimulate  the  fowl 
market,  and  with  an  added  demand  for 
the  Hebrew  holidays,  Feast  of  the  Weeks, 
a  firm  market  prevailed.  Long  Island 
ducks  sold  well.  Receipts  of  fresh-killed 
fowl  were  light  and  price  ranges  showed 
little  change.  Offerings  of  fresh-killed 
broilers  were  also  light,  with  the  majority 
of  sales  ranging  40  to  55c  a  pound.  The 
cold  storage  holdings  ip  the  United 
States  continue  heavy,  especially  in  tur¬ 
keys.  which  are  double  last  year’s  stocks. 
Holdings  of  frozen  fowl  are  also  much 
heavier  than  last  year,  but  not  as  heavy 
as  for  the  five-year  average,  while  broiler 
stocks  are  a  little  under  the  average. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  movement  has  been  very  light, 
with  very  little  high-grade  hay  offered. 
Prices  have  changed  very  little,  however, 
as  the  market  has  been  inactive,  even  on 
medium  and  lower  grades  of  hay.  which 
were  offered  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
meet  all  demands.  Rye  straw  dull  and 
about  $1  per  ton  easier.  Oat  straw  neg¬ 
lected.  s* 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c;  choice  roasts,  lb., 

8  to  14c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c ; 
round  steak,  lb..  25c;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
24c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops, 
lb.  30c. 

Live  Poultry- — Chickens,  lb..  35c; 
fowls,  lb.,  33c;  geese,  lb.,  32e;  ducks, 
lb..  32c;  day-old  chicks,  each,  18  to  20c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  40c; 
fowls,  lb..  58c ;  ducks,  lb..  30c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white  and  brown,  29c ; 
duck  eggs.  35c.;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  80c.  L  - 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb., 
54c;  best  dairy,  lb.,  53c;  dairy  in  jars, 
lb.,  52c;  cheese,  cteam,  lb.,  32c;  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  5c. 

Pie  apples,  peek,  50c;  apples,  bu., 
$1.75;  strawberries,  pt.,  25c :  tomatoes, 
lb.,  lGc ;  cucumbers,  3  for  25e ;  aspara¬ 
gus,  bunch.  20c;  parsnips,  lb.,  4c;  pep¬ 
pers,  doz..  35c;  cauliflower,  each,  loo ; 
potatoes,  peck,  30c;  bu.,  $1.10;  dande¬ 
lion  greens,  lb.,  10c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  10c; 
radishes,  bunch,  8c;  lettuce,  head,  10c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach,  peck,  40c; 
onions,  green,  bunch,  10c ;  dry,  lb.,  5c ; 
celery,  bunch.  10  to  12c;  cabbage,  lb., 
4c;  carrotb,  lb'..  4c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  beans, 
lb.,  12%®.;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch,  10c; 
new  cabbage,  lb..'  lQc. 

Maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.75_:  maple  sugar, 
lb.,  35c;  popcorn,  ,5  lbs.,  25c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,-  5c-;  clover  honey,  card,  22c; 
honey,  strained,  lb.,  18c;  walnuts,  qt., 
15c 

Hyacinths,  pot,  25  to  35c;  largo  pots, 
75c  to  $1.;  tulips,  pot,  35  to  75c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11  to  12e;  heavy,  lb., 

9  to  10c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  14c;  mutton, 
lb..  20  to  25c *  lamb,  lb.,  G  to  7c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  28  to  32e; 
chickens,  lb.,  27  to  35c;  fowls,  lb.,  27 
to  35c;  geese,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens, 
each,  75e  to  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry— Ducks,  lb.,  50c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  fowls,  lb.,  45 
to  50c ;  geese,  lb..  45  to  50e ;  rabbits, 
lb..  40e.  ^  ,  , 

Butter,  lb..  50c;  eggs,  28  to  30c;  duck 
eggs.  35  to  40c;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  35 
to  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  asparagus, 
doz.  bunches.  $2  to  $2.50;  beans,  bn., 
$3.50  to  $5;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  65  to  75c ;  cabbage,  crate,  $1  ; 
celery,  doz.  bunches.  80c  to  $1.2.) ;  gar¬ 
lic.  lb.,  10c ;  lettuce,  l_eaf;  box,  $2.40 ; 
onions,  'bn..  75e  to  $1.25. 

Maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  onions,  green, 
doz.  bunches.  25  to  35c ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  50c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  50e  to 
$1.25;  parsnips,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  rhu¬ 
barb,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c ; ^vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bunches.  70  to  75c. 

'  Hay,  No.  1.  ton,  $20  to  $22;  No.  2. 
$18;  No.  3,  $16;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.35;  oats,  bu.,  60c; 
corn,  95c;  buckwheat,  100  lbs.,  $2. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  11  to  15c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  8  to  lie ;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  12  to  17c;  dressed  hogs,  light.  11c; 
heavy,  9  to  10c;  Spring  lambs,  lb..  24 
to  20c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  15  to  17c; 
mutton,  lb.,  10  to  lie;  veal,  lb.,  14  to 
15c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  50  to  55c; 
stags,  lb.,  20  to  23c ;  fowls,  lb.,  2G  to 
2Sc ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  guinea 
fowls,  each,  30  to  50c;  pigeons,  each,  15 
to  20c- ;  ducks,  lb.»  23  to  20c ;  geese,  lb., 
18  to  22c;  rabbits,  pair.  50  to  GOc. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  42  to  45c; 
eggs,  28  to  29c. 

Apples,  best,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2 ;  seconds, 
i>u.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  apples,  bbl.,  $4  to  $7 ; 
Southern  strawberries,  crate  of  24  qts., 
$6  to  $6.50;  asparagus,  doz.  bunches, 
$4.50  to  $7.50;  beets,  doz.  bunches, 
$1.80;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50  to  75c; 
carrots,  bu.,  50  to  65c;  celery,  doz.  i 
hunches,  75c  to  $1  ;  lettuce,  good  to  best, 
doz.  heads,  80c  to  $1;  onions,  dry,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  20c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  25 
to  30c;  potatoes, _bu.,  90c  to  $1;  radishes, 
doz.  hunches,  35  to  40c;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  35  to  40c  ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.50; 
tomatoes,  Southern,  lb.,  15  to  25e;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Seeds — Clover,  large,  bu..  $14  to  $15 ; 
medium,  bu..  $14  to  $14.50;  Timothy, 
bu..  $4.25  to  $4.50;  Alfalfa.  $13.50  to 
$14.50;  Alsike.  $13  to  $13.50. 

'Wheat,  bu.,  $1.30  to  $1.35;  corn,  98c 
to  $1 ;  oats,  54  to  55c ;  rye.  bu.,  90  to  92c. 

Timothy  hay,  $20  to  $22;  straw,  ton, 
$14  to  $16. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

With  a  somewhat  light  demand  the 
produce  markets  are  pretty  strong. 
Strawberries  are  weakening  on  liberal  . 
receipts.  The  local  crops  would  jump  ; 
but  for  the  lack  of  rain,  which  is  becom-  ' 
ing  serious. 

BUTTER — C  HEESE — EGG  6 

Butter,  firm ;  creamery,  42  to  47c ; 
dairy,  35  to  3Sc ;  crocks,  30  to  37c; 
common,  29  to  32e.  Cheese,  steady ; 
new’  flats.  22  to  23c;  daisies,  23  to  24c; 
loBghorns,  24  to  25c;  lim burger,  31  to  33c. 


Eggs,  firm ;  hennery.  29  to  31c ;  State  and 
Western  candled,  23  to  29c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet ;  turkeys,  35  to 
42c;  fowls,  22  to  32c;  capons,  36  to  42c; 
broilers,  36  to  46e ;  chickens,  20  to  22c; 
old  roosters,  22  to  24c;  ducks,  25  to 
28c;  geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry, 
steady ;  turkeys,  25  to  30c ;  fowls,  24  to 
28c ;  broilers,  50  to  55c ;  chickens,  30  to 
32c ;  old  roosters,  17  to  18c ;  ducks,  24 
to  2Sc ;  geese,  18  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  becoming  scarce,  demand  good; 
Kings,  Greenings,  Baldwins,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.50;  other  named  sorts,  $1.75  to  $2; 
seconds,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Potatoes,  firm; 
home-grown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.10;  Bermu¬ 
das,  bbl.,  $9  to  $12 ;  sweets,  Southern, 
hamper,  $1.25  to  $2. 

BERRIES 

Strawberries,  ample  receipts,  weak ; 
Louisiana,  24-qL  crate,  $7  to  $7.50. 
Cranberries,  steady;  Cape  Cod,  50-lb. 
box.  $2  to  $2.50  (retailing  15e  qt.) 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  quiet ;  white  kidney,  marrow, 
ewt.,  $10  to  $11 ;  red  kidney,  medium, 
$8  to  $8.25;  .pea,  $8  to  $8.50.  Onions, 
quiet;  yellow,  ewt.,  $1.75  to  $4;  Ber¬ 
muda,  do..  $2.75  to  $4.25  ;  Ebenezer,  bu., 
•f--75  to  $3 ;  Spanish,  small  crate,  $2  to 
$2.75. 

VEGETABLES 

1  egetables,  active.  Globe  artichokes, 
box.  $1.75  to  $3;  asparagus,  crate,  $5  to 
•$7 ;  beaus,  green  and  wax.  hamper.  $3  to 
$3.25 ;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  75c  to  $1 ; 
beets,  Jbu.,  oO  to  75c;  Brussels  sprouts, 
fit.,  _25  to  30c;  cabbage,  newr,  hamper, 
to  $1.50;  cauliflower,  crate,  $2.50 
to  $3 ;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  75c*;  carrots, 
doz.  bunches,  75  to  85c;  celery,  Florida, 
crate,  $2.75  to  $3;  cucumbers,  Florida, 
otuoper,  $5.25  to  $5.75 ;  eggplant,  crate, 
8->.o0  to  $1  ;_  lettuce,  hothouse,  crate, 
81.50  to  $1.65;  Iceberg,  crate,  $2.50  to 
$3 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  GO  to  75c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peas,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  crate,  $5  to.  $5.50;  peppers,  box, 
84  to  $5.50;  pieplant,  home-grown, 
bunch,  50c  to  $1  ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  35c;  shallots,  doz.  bunches,  25  to 
40c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  toma¬ 
toes,  Florida,  crate,  $4  to  $5;  turnips, 
white,  bu.,  $1.25;  yellow,  bu.,  75  to  85c; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  80c  to 
$1 ;  watercress,  doz.  bunches,  45  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull;  white  comb,  17  to  23c; 
dark,  14  to  16c.  Maple  products,  steady; 
sugar,  lb.,  14  to  20<- ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50 
to  $2. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk,  tou,  $20 
to  $23 ;  clover  mixed,  $10  to  $21 ;  straw, 
$11  to  $13.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$34;  middlings,  $34;  red  dog,  $37.50; 
cottonseed  meal.  $45.20;  oilmeal,  $40; 

$38i  fflnten,  $40.50;  oat  feed, 
$18.2o  ;  rye  middlings,  $35.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl..  $4  to  $8;  Spy,  $4  to  $8  ; 
russet,  $3  to  $0.50. 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.75 ;  red  kidney, 
$8  to  $8.2o ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to  $8. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  42  to  42%c;  good  to 
choice,  40  to  41c ;  seconds,  38  to  39c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  33  to  34c ;  gathered, 
choice,  30  to  32c ;  lower  grades,  26  to  28c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  Green  Mountain,  bag,  $2  tc 
$2.15 ;  Spaulding  Rose,  $1.85  to  $2. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  32c;  roosters,  20  to  21c; 
squabs,  doz.,  $3.50  to  $7.50. 

Vegetables 

■Cabbage,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $2.75 ;  lettuce, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2;  tomatoes,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
string  beans,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  spin¬ 
ach,  bbl.,  $2  to  $3.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  radishes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  l..$2S  to-  $29;  No.  2,  $24 
to  $25 ;  No.  3,  $20  to  $21 ;  clover  mixed, 
$22  to  $24.50.  Straw,  rye,  $32  to  $34; 
oat,  $16  to  $17. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  price  for  May  Class  1  fluid 
milk.  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile  zone, 
$2,33  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2,  for  cream 
and  ice  cream,  $2.05. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.  .  .  .$0.41 

#$0.42 

Good  to  choice.  .  . 

. 39 

# 

.40 

Lower  grades  . . . 

, . . .  .37 

# 

.38% 

Dairy,  best  . 

...  .40 

# 

.40% 

Common  to  good. 

. 37 

# 

.39 

Packing  stock  . 

. 31 

# 

.34 

CHEESE 

Wh.  milk  spcls.,  held.  .$0.28% @$0.29% 


P 


r  l  c 


Average  run  . 

Fresh  specials . 

Average  run  . 

Skims  . 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy. 

Medium  to  good . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  be 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . . . . 

Beans 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney  . 

White  kidney  . 

Yellow  eye  . 

Live  poultry 

Fowls,  lb . 

Spring  broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Geese  . 

Turkeys  . 

1 )  ticks  . 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches.  . . 

Reefs,  bu . 

Carrots,  100  lbs . . 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  basket.... 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 

Parsley,  bbl . . 

Peas.  bu.  basket . 

Eggplant,  bu . . 

Lettuce,  bu . . . . 

Onions,  new,  bu . . . . .  . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bbl . 

Sweet  corn,  bu . 

Lima  beans  bu . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Squash,  new,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Rhubarb.  100  bunches . 

Tomatoes,  G-till  crate . 

Turnips,  bu . . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bunches. . . 

POTATOES 

State,  180  lbs . 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

Southern,  new.  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 

DRESSED 

Turkeys,  best  . . 

Common  to  good . 

Broilers,  best,  lb.i . 

Fair  to  good  .  [ . 

Fowls  . . . 

Capons,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Roosters  . . . 

I  >ueks  . 

Squabs,  10  to  11  lbs.,  doz. 

8  to  9  lbs . 


e 

s 

.27%# 

.28% 

.23%# 

.24 

.23  # 

.23% 

.10  # 

.18 

.  .$0.38@$0.40 

.34# 

.87 

.364/ 

.37 

.30# 

.32 

. .  .23# 

.27 

$10.25#$11.00 

7.50# 

7.75 

8.00# 

8.25 

8.50# 

9.00 

7.50# 

8.00 

.  $0.30@$0.32 


.354? 
.15  to) 
.13# 
,30@ 
.20#- 


.50 

.16 

.15 

.35 

.30 


.$2,006/  $8.00 
.  2.004/  3.25 
.  1.254/’ 

.  1.004? 

.  1.004/) 

.  1.504/) 

.  1.5047' 

.  2.754/) 

.  1.504/' 

.  1.0O4/1 
.  2.004/) 

.  2,504/’ 

.  3.004/ 

.  .754/ 

.  1.004/’ 

.  1.004/’ 

.754/) 

.  2.004/) 

.  1.504/) 

.  .504/’ 

.  1.504/) 
. 4? 


1.65 

2.25 
1  60 

2.50 
3.00 

3.25 
6.00 

2.75 

3.75 
3.00 
6.00 
4.00 

1.50 

2.50 
3.00 
4.00 

5.25 


5.00 

3.00 


. $2,504^83.65 

.  ,1.  t ,)  4/  4.(10 

.  5.004/1  8.00 

. 904/’  2.25 

POULTRY 

. $0.404j,.$0.42 


.304/ 

.504/! 

.354/) 

.224/) 

.444/1 

.324/’ 

.104/ 

.25  @ 
7.004/) 
5.004/) 


6  to  7  lbs .  3.004/) 

FRUITS 


.dO 

.55 

.45 

.31 

.45 

.40 

.21 

.27 

8.50 

6.50 

4.50 


bbl. 


.  ,$3.50@$7.00 
...  5.004/’  8.50 
.  .  3.004/ 


3.504/j 

6.504/ 

4.00# 

.03# 

.084? 

.03# 

.124? 


5.00 

5.75 

9.50 

7.00 

.20 

.15 

.12 

9*1 


Apples — Stark, 

Baldwin,  bbl. 

Ben  Davis . 

Gano  . . 

Albemarle  . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

Strawberries — N.  C.,  qt.. 

Eastern  Shore . 

Norfolk  . 

Maryland  . 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.50# $9. 75 

Bulls  .  4.00#  6.30 

Cows  .  1.504?  6.00 

Calves,  best  . 12.004?13.00 

Lower  grades .  5.00#  8.00 

Sheep  . 4.004?  N  00 

1  -arnbs  . 14.004?!  7.75 

Hogs  . 6.504?  S.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . $0.17@$0.1S 

Common  to  good . 104?  .14 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each .  3.004?10.00 

.  HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy . $25.00#$26.00 

No.  2  .  23.004?  24.00 

No.  3 .  19.00#  21.00 

Straw,  rye  .  26.00#  28.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk- 

Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 11 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . .10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt..... . 30 

Butter,  best  . $0.534?$0.55 

Cheese  . 32#  .37 

Eggs — Best,  doz . 48#  .50 

Gathered  . 35#  .45 

Fowls  . 35#  .45 

Broilers,  lb . 75#  1.00 

Turkeys,  lb . 4S#  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 04#  .09 

Onions,  lb.  . . 05#  .10 

Lettuce,  head  . 10#  .15 

Cabbage,  head . 10#  .15 


“I  am  happy  to  know  that  my  estab¬ 
lishment  was  recommended  to  you  by  one 
of  my  former  boarders.”  “Yes,  indeed, 
ma’am ;  I’m  trying  to  get  thin,  you  see, 
and  he  advised  me  to  come  here.” — Buen 
Humor  (Madrid). 
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30-40  bu.  of  Corn 

for  only  $1.00 

That  is  the  corn  you  lost  because  the 
crows  and  other  pests  pulled  up  the 
seed  corn,  while  the  "$1.00”  is  all  it  would 
have  cost  you  to  save  that  corn,  had  you 
coated  your  seed  corn,  just  before  you 
planted  it,  with 

Stanley’s 
Crow  Repellent 

Hundreds  of  corn-growers  write  us  let¬ 
ters  like  these:  “Had  no  corn  pulled  that 
I  could  discover” — F.  G.  Vincent,  W.  Tis- 
bury,  Mass. 

“Crows  nor  nothing  seem  to  bother  it”— 
M.  Crockwell,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

“It  does  the  job” — L.  Varnum,  Alexan¬ 
der,  Me. 

Mr.  Varnum  is  right, — it  DOES  the  job. 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed 
corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.60.  Half  size  can, 
$1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed 
store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock,  order  direct. 
Address,  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box 
500H,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Garden  Crops 

to  give  the  best  results  require 
large  amounts  of  immediately 
available  Nitrogen. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

200  pounds  per  acre 

is  what  successful  market  gar¬ 
deners  are  using  and  recommend¬ 
ing  for  this  purpose. 

My  Free  Bulletin  Service 
will  help  you  get  better  and  more 
profitable  results  from  your  gar¬ 
dens.  If  you  wish  to  receive  it 
send  me  your  address  and  to 
identify  this  advertisement  men¬ 
tion  the  number  2017. 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
25  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


Why  Pay  the  Thresherman 


When  you  can  do  the  work  yourself  ?  You,  no 
doubt,  have  an  engine — Why  not  invest  a  few 
hundred  dollars  and  own  a  complete  thresher 
outfit  ?  It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  the 

ELLIS  CHAMPION 

SIXTV -THREE  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE 
behind  these  threshers,  and  they  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  !  You  will  not  only  save  the 
price  of  the  Thresherman,  but  you  will  save 
more  grain,  and  there  will  be  no  worry  as  to 
when  the  threshing  will  be  done.  We  make 
four  sizes  and  equip  our  machines  with  all  the 
latest  improvements.  Write  for  our  catalogue. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


direct  from  Factory 

The  whole  line  of  f  emons  Peerless  Fence; 

Barb  Wire — Steel  Poets— Gate*— Roofing  and 
Paints  are  now  being  sold  direct  from  factory 
at  40#  lower  prices.  Write  for  free  catalog- 
get  oor  NEW  low  prices  before  you  buy .  2 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 
Dept.4102  Cleveland,  Ohio 


MARYLAND  HAS— 

321  days  of  sunshine  every  year. 

185  growing  days — 45  inches  of  rainfall 
Maryland  is  a  land  of  Good  Farms— Goot  Roads — 

Good  Schools— Good  Homes — Good  People. 

Maryland  is  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  world. 

Farming  pays  in  Maryland  and  good  farm  land  is  still  available 
at  reasonable  prices.  Our  catalog  of  farms  and  country 
estates  will  interest  you.  Sent  free.  Address:  Dept.  C. 

CHAS.  H.  STEFFEY.  Inc. 

336  N.  Charles  Street _ Baltimore.  Md. 


Carload  New  Wire  Fencing 

\H"  mesh,  6H  ft.  high,  No.  11  gauge,  2,/2e 
sq.  ft.  Also  3"  mesh,  30''  high.  No.  9 
gauge,  galvanized,  7c  lineal  foot. 

NATHAN  KLEIN  CO.,  208  Centre  St.,  New  York 


I ‘FRIEND*  Traction^is,  POTATO  SPRAYER 

High  pressure 

KJ/-\  BELTS 
1  lvysPROCKET. 

_ FRIEND’  MFG.Co..  Gaspokt.  NY 

gasoline  vewts  swiilwEBs  TMUAmriSe OmeYmBaimtaTRIftli 


Planting  Narcissus;  Forcing  Hyacinths; 

Peony  Blight 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  when  to  set  out 
Narcissus  and  jonquils?  2.  When  and 
how  start  hyacinths  so  they  will  bloom  at 
Easter?  3.  We  have  a  peony  that  al¬ 
ways  buds  full,  but  the  buds  always  turn 
brown  and  dry  up.  What  is  the  matter 
with  it,  and  what  treatment  should  be 
given?  E.  M. 

Hilton,  N.  Y. 

1.  Narcissi  of  all  the  hardy  varieties 
may  be  planted  in  October,  and  as  long 
as  the  soil  is  in  good  condition  before 
hard  frost. 

2.  Hyacinths  for  forcing  should  be 
large,  solid  bulbs,  potted  singly  in  5-in. 
pots  in  a  rich  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mold 
and  sharp  sand.  A  few  pieces  of  broken 
crock  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  for 
drainage,  the  pots  filled  lightly  and  the 
bulb  then  pressed  into  the  loose  soil  un¬ 
til  only  the  apex  remains  above  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  pots  are  then  buried  to  the 
depth  of  8  or  10  in.  in  the  open  ground, 
or  in  a  frame  for  eight  or  10  weeks,  until 
the  roots  are  developed  fully  and  the  leaf 
sprout  is  about  1%  in.  high.  If  more 
convenient,  the  pots  may  be  stored  in  a  cold 
cellar  and  covered  with  litter  or  old  sack¬ 
ing,  being  watered  enough  to  keep  from 
drying  out.  When  brought  to  the  light 
the  pot  should  be  kept  in  a  subdued  light, 
with  a  temperature  of  about  50  degrees, 
until  the  sprout  is  a  vigorous  green,  when 
it  may  be  moved  to  a  sunny  window. 
The  custom  with  florists  is  to  set  the 
pots  under  the  benches  in  a  cool  house 
for  about  two  weeks,  when  the  sprout 
will  be  a  robust  green,  and  they  are  then 
forced  in  a  temperature  of  about  70  de¬ 
grees.  Bulbs  for  Christmas  are  potted 
in  September,  and  in  general  12  to  14 
weeks  from  potting  may  be  reckoned  on 
for  the  blooming  period.  The  slower  they 
are  forced,  the  finer  and  most  lasting  the 
flower  spike  will  be.  Easter  is  a  movable 
feast,  so  flowering  plants  vary  from  year 
to  year.  The  date  of  Easter  in  1924  is 
April  5. 

3.  The  peony  plant  described  is  evidently 
suffering  from  blight,  a  disease  that  af¬ 
fects  both  foliage  and  flowers.  You  will 
notice  brown  or  dead  sections  in  the 
leaves,  as  well  as  the  injured  buds. 
Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  when 
the  first  sprouts  appear  in  the  Spring  is 
helpful.  All  affected  parts  of  the  plant 
should  be  cut  off  and  burned.  Remove 
all  dead  foliage  in  the  Fall  and  burn  it. 
Do  not  mulch  or  top-dress  with  fresh 
manure ;  it  is  believed  that  this  is  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  blight.  Old,  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure  should  always  be  used.  People 
often  think  that  blighting  of  peony  buds 
is  due  to  ants,  which  will  be  noticed 
working  about  them,  but  this  is  not  true. 
The  ants  are  attracted  by  the  drops  of 
sweetish  juice  which  exude  about  the  base 
of  the  buds,  and  do  no  harm,  except 
that  it  is  quite  possible  they  may  carry 
infection  after  visiting  a  blighted  plant, 
and  thus  infect  a  healthy  one. 


Bark  Splitting  and  Winter  Injury 

If  anyone  asks  me  what  to  do  with  a 
bark-bound  tree  I  say,  like  lots  of  others  : 
“Why,  put  coal  ashes  around  it.”  Now 
it  is  different,  for  I  have  an  Elberta  peach 
tree  four  years  old,  and  today  I  notice 
both  the  east  and  west  sides  are  burst 
from  the  ground  up  3  ft.  or  so.  It  is 
about  5%  in.  through  at  the  butt,  and  is 
too  good  to  lose.  w.  h.  f. 

Westboro,  Mass. 

It  sounds  to  us  as  though  the  bark 
splitting  that  you  refer  to  has  been  caused 
by  Winter  injury — particularly  sudden 
cold.  There  is  considerable  of  this  sort 
of  damage  coming  to  light  from  all  over 
this  part  of  the  country.  In  fact,  the 
’  .rk  of  trees  in  a  young  apple  orchard 
that  has  recently  come  to  the  writer’s  at¬ 
tention  is  badly  split.  But  so  far  as  the 
damage  from  splitting  goes,  there  is  little 
to  worry  about,  or  little  that  can  be  done. 
The  danger  lies  in  the  possible  further 
inju  y  to  the  cambium  or  the  wood  of 
the  tree.  In  that  case  the  problem  be¬ 
comes  one  of  treating  a  Winter-injured 
tree.  Moderate  and  careful  pruning, 
good  cultivation  and  the  application  of 
some  quickly  available  fertilizer  are 
recommended. 

Forest  trees  frequently  split,  not  only 
the  bark,  hut  the  trunk  as  well.  A  cherry 
orchard  about  20  years  old  has  been  re¬ 
ported  with  the  bark  of  several  trees  split 
up  the  trunk  and  continuing  out  onto  the 
limbs.  Healing  was  rapid  and  complete 
the  following  Summer,  and  in  no  case 
was  there  permanent  injury  to  the  tree. 
The  explanation  made  in  the  splitting 
of  forest  trees  is  that  a  sudden  drop  in 
temperature  results  in  a  freezing  and 
contraction  of  the  outer  layers  of  wood 
and  ,  bark  before  the  centc  has  con¬ 
tracted,  with  consequent  bursting  and 
splitting  of  both  bark  and  wood.  The 
same  explanation  will  undoubtedly  hold 
for  much  of  the  injury  done  to  trees  this 
past  season,  though  the  factor  of  imma¬ 
turity  must  not  be  overlooked.  Likewise 
sunscald  must  not  be  forgotten.  If  the 
split  is  wide,  it  would  be  well  to  paint 
the  exposed  wood  or  cover  it  with  graft¬ 
ing  wax,  though  generally  the  split  will 
come  together  with  moderated  weather 
and  heal  over  rapidly.  n.  B.  T. 


Little  Willie  (pointing  to  a  picture 
of  a  zebra)  :  “What’s  that?”  Little 
Johhnnie:  “It  looks  like  a  horse  in  a 
bathing  suit.” — Parrakeet. 


the  had- 


There  is  something  goes  into 
the  Silvertown  Tire  from  which 
the  farmer  reaps  service.  It  is 
as  real  as  the  seed  that  goes 
into  the  ground  from  which 
grow  his  crops. 

You  see  it  in  Silvertown’s  rug¬ 
ged  body — tough,  slow- wear¬ 
ing,  anti-skid  tread — and  side- 
walls  extra  fortified  with  tread 
rubber  to  protect  them  from 
the  road  ruts  of  d*y,  hard-pan 
weather. 

The  experienced  farmer  invests 
in  quality  in  whatever  he  buys 
for  the  farm,  with  a  weather- 
eye  on  the  ultimate  cost. 

That’s  why  he  should  buy 
Silvertown,  the  tire  with  a 
pedigree. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO. 
ESTABLISHED  1870 


Silvertown  Cord 

>  cBesi  in  the  Long  Hurt’ 

IN  ALL  SIZES  FROM  30X  354  UP 


Organized  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK 

By  JOHN  J.  OjlLLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  pn  ved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  saw  the  toad  and  scaly  snake 
From  tangled  covert  start 
To  hide  themselves  within  the  weeds 
Above  that  dead  man's  heart. 


Beneath  the  cedar  and  the  pine 
In  solitude  austere,  * 

Unwept,  unknown,  unhonored,  lies 
A  Georgia  volunteer  ! 


Decoration  Day 
Bart  II. 

“Say,  they  tell  me  you’re  a  Yankee  1  I 
ain’t  see?)  one  for  a  coon’s  age.  I  wanter 
look  at  you-all !” 

I  turned  and  found  myself  face  to  face 
with  a  genuine  “cracker.”  This  is  a 
type  peculiar  to  certain  sections  of  the 
South.  I  have  seen  something  of  the 
same  people  in  lonely  mountain  sections 
of  the  North.  They  are  usually  tall,  thin, 
dyspeptic  people.  As  a  rule,  their  hat, 
hair,  face,  teeth  and  clothing  are  all  of 
the  same  color — a  dull,  yellow,  clay  mud. 
They  have  high  cheek  bones,  small  eyes, 
a  mere  slit  for  a  mouth,  and  the  head 
above  the  eyes  slants  back  and  tapers  to 
the  top.  I  have  never  quite  understood 
where  they  came  from,  yet  many  of  them 
have  a  longer  American  pedigree  than 
any  blueblood  straight  from  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  English  or  the  New  York  Dutch. 
It  is  thought  by  many  that,  these  “crack¬ 
ers”  are  the  descendants  of  the  convicts 
and  outcasts  which  James  Oglethorpe 
brought  to  Georgia  in  1733.  Many  of  his 
settlers  were  of  the  poorest  type.  The 
theory  is  that  this  originally  defective 
stock  has  interbred  and  been  weakened 
through  several  generations  by  malaria 
and  poor  food  and  the  disease  of  laziness. 
They  have  remained  “crackers,”  while 
the  descendants  of  the  higher  type  of  im¬ 
migrants  developed  into  gentlemen  and 
aristocrats.  Very  few  of  these  “crack 
*  rs,”  it  appears,  were  slaveholders.  Their 
free  labor  competed  with  that  of  slave 
labor.  They  were,  industrially  and  so¬ 
cially,  enemies  of  the  aristocratic  slave¬ 
holders,  yet  they  filled  the  ranks  of  the 
Confederate  armies  and  were  excellent 
soldiers.  As  a  class  they  are  ignorant, 
prejudiced  and  revengeful.  The  man  who 
turned  me  around  was  of  this  type.  Me 
had  on  a  ragged  and  soiled  coat  of  gray — 
evidently  his  old  uniform. 

"1  wanter  see  what  a  ^  ankee  looks 
like !  I  ain’t  seed  many  sense  we 
marched  up  into  Pennsylvany  to  Gettys¬ 
burg.  We  marched  along  a  dusty  road 
and  a  couple  of  girls  set  out  in  front  of  a 
farmhouse.  1  heard  one  of:  ’em  say  to 
t’other: 

“  ‘They  march  better’ll  ottrn,  but  am  t 
they  dirty?’” 

He  kept  hold  of  my  coat  as  he  talked. 
•Several  members  of  our  baseball  club  ran 
up  to  support  me.  The  big  man  who 
played  first  base  pushed  in  between  us, 
and  the  crowd  gathered  about  us. 

"Let  him  alone-*-he’s  our  ball  player! 

The  “cracker”  regarded  me  curiously 
for  a  moment. 

“That’s  right.  I  seed  you  throw  them 
.  rooked  ‘  balls  in  that  game.  One  ball 
dodged  this-a-way,  another  went  that-a- 
way,  and  t’other  had  teeth  on  it.  Them 
fellers  from  Scooby  missed  it.  by  a  rod. 
They  sho’ly  was  Democratic  balls !” 

As  the  balls  certainly  were  “crooked,’ 

1  was  not  prepared  to  dispute  over  the 
name.  .  , 

“But  you’re  a  Yankee.  What  you  doin 
down  here?  We  don’t  need  you — ’special¬ 
ly  today.  Now  we  got  ye  here  we’ll  make 
use  of  ye.  Come  over  to  the  courthouse 
.where  the  meetin’  is  and  make  us.  a 
speech.  1  ain’t  lieerd  a  radical  talk  for 
five  years!” 

This  suggestion  seemed  to  please  the 
crowd.  Other  soldiers  got  behind  the 
“cracker,”  and  the  baseball  club  gath¬ 
ered  around  me.  At  a  word  there  would 
have  been  a  bloody  fight,  for,  as  I  learned 
later,  every  one  of  those  “crackers  had  a 
knife  concealed  under  his  coat. 

But  a  sudden  inspiration  came  to  me 
as  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  that  barrel  of 
human  gunpowder — the  thought  of ^  the 
power  of  that  “one  touch  of  nature.  ’ 

"All  right,”  1  said,  "I'll  go  over  and 
speak !” 

It  was  a  strange  procession  for  Dec¬ 
oration  Day — our  journey  across  to  the 
courthouse.  My  faithful  ball  players 
gathered  about  me  in  a  bodyguard.  I 
fully  realized  the  fine  courage  these  boys 
displayed  as  we  marched  through  the 
ranks  of  those  sullen  soldiers  in  gray  At 
the  report  of  a  possible  fight,  townspeople 
came  running  from  every  street,  and  in 
10  minutes  the  courthouse  was  crowded 
full.  It  was  just  like  a  memorial  meeting 
anywhere.  It  was  opened  with  prayer, 
anil  then  a  combined  choir  from  all  the 
churches  sang  that  beautiful  poem  by 
Father  Ryan,  “Take  That  Banner,  11  is 
Holy.”  As  I  listened  I  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand  why  there  was  no  “Star  Spangled 
Banner”  on  display,  and  why  that  bat¬ 
tered  Confederate  flag  was  held  in.  front. 
The  leading  lawyer  of  the  town  stood  up 
in  a  gray  uniform  and  delivered,  the  "ora¬ 
tion!”  When  he  sat  down  the  entire  au¬ 
dience  turned  and  looked  at'  me.  My 
“cracker”  friend,  up  in  a  front  scat, 
stood  up  and  spoke  in  liis  high,. whining 
vqiee : 

“Now,  we  wanter  hear  from  this  Yan¬ 
kee.  I've  seed  a  hull  army  of  ’em  turn 
tail  and  run  afore  now.  lavs  see  if  he’ll 
stand  fire!” 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting,  a  courte¬ 
ous.  dignified  man,  turned  to  me: 

"It  is  the  evident  desire  of  this  audi¬ 
ence  that  you  address  them.  I  invite  you 
to  do  so,  but  you  will  understand  that 
you  are  under  no  obligation  to  do  so,  and 
r  will  be  no  reflection  upon  your  man¬ 
hood  if  you  decide  to  remain  silent.” 

I  remember  that  I  stood  up  and  looked 


over  that  audience  for  a  moment.  There 
were  the  girls,  frightened  at  the  thought 
that  I  would  proclaim  myself  a  “Radi¬ 
cal.”  Those  young  men  who  trusted  me 
so  fully — those  soldiers  with  the  sting  of 
defeat  rankling  in  their  hearts.  And  at 
the  back  of  the  room  stood  a  fringe  of 
negroes — the  big  brown  "boss”  who  had 
approached  me,  with  his  great,  curiously 
shaped  head  rising  above  them  all.  As  1 
stood  there  it  suddenly  came  to  me  that 
this  was  no  day  to  soak  black  paint  along 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  but  rather  to  try 
to  use  some  chemical,  some  touch  of  na¬ 
ture,  that  would  help  blot  it  out.  So, 
without  any  word  of  introduction.  1  be¬ 
gan  to  recite  what  I  consider  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  war  poems — “A 
Georgia  Volunteer”: 


Far  up  the  rugged  mountain  side, 

My  wandering  footsteps  led. 

The  grass  was  green  beneath  my  feet. 

The  pine  sighed  overhead. 

The  trace  of  a  dismantled  fort 
Lay  in  the  forest’s  nave. 

And  in  the  shadow  near  my  path 
1  found  a  soldier's  grave. 

The  bramble  struggled  with  the  weed 
Above  that  lonely  mound; 

The  rugged  headstone  rudely  writ 
Had  fallen  to  the  ground. 

I  raised  it  with  a  reverent  hand. 

From  dust  its  words  to  clear. 

But  time  had  blotted  all  but  these — 

“A  Georgia  volunteer !” 

There  came  a  high-pitched  yell  from  a 
front  seat.  My  "cracker”  friend  was 
standing,  waving  his  arms,  with  some- 
tiling  akin  to  beauty  on  his  yellow  face. 

“That’s  me!”  lie  shouted.  “That  me! 
I’m  from  Georgy!  I’m  a  Georgy  volun¬ 
teer  !” 

Someone  pulled  him  down  to  his  seat. 


Yet  undisturbed,  in  rest  profound, 
Unheeding  there  he  lay, 

His  coffin  but  the  mountain  soil, 

His  shroud  Confederate  gray. 

A  great  silence  had  fallen  upon  the  au¬ 
dience.  Those  gray-clad  soldiers  sat  gaz¬ 
ing  at  me  with  eyes  that  saw  not.  (lilt- 
side  a  bird  was  singing,  and  through  the 
window  came  the  whisper  of  the  Spring 
wind  and  the  bum  of  insects. 

1  saw  the  Shenandoah  roll 
Its  rocky  course  below, 

1  saw  the  Alleghenys 

Lift  aloft  their  peaks  of  snow. 

The  valley  campaign  rose  in  mind, 

Its  leader’s  name,  and  then 
T  knew  the  sleeper  had  been  one 
Of  Stonewall  Jackson's  men! 

My  “cracker”  friend  was  on  his  feet 
again.  1  did  not  suppose  that  his  breed 
could  be  touched  by  such  sentiment,  but 
there  were  dormant  cells  in  bis  mind,  put 
there  by  nobler  ancestors,  living  on  past 
malaria,  hookworm  and  dyspepsia — not 
paralyzed,  as  many  suppose,  but  merely 
dormant,  waiting  for  the  touch  of  nature 
which  was  to  set  them  free. 

“1  was  there  with  old  Stonewall.  I’m 
a  Georgy  volunteer !” — but  they  pulh*d 
him  down  with  "Shut  up!”  “Keep  quiet!” 
and  1  went  through  with  the  poem  until 
the  end: 

He  sleeps !  What  need  to  question  now 
If  lie  were  wrong  or  right?  , 
lie  knows  at  last  whose  cause  was  just 
In  God  the  Father’s  sight. 

lie  wields  no  warlike  weapon  now, 
Returns  no  foeman’s  thrust, 

Who  but  a  coward  would  revile 
An  honest  foetnan’s  dust  ? 

Boll.  Shenandoah,  proudly  roll 
Adown  thy  rocky  glen, 

Above  thee  lies  the  grave  of  one 
Of  Stonewall  Jackson’s  men. 


I  wish  that  you,  who  may  be  standing 
today  on  some  quiet  hillside,  looking  oil' 
across  the  country,  could  have  seen  and 
heard  what  followed.  These  people  bad 
been  sitting  there  quietly,  With  fixed,  un¬ 
seeing  eyes.  Suddenly  they  arose  to  their 
feet  with  waving  arms.  I  have  known 
people  similarly  excited  to  jump  up  and 
sing  “Praise  God  from  Whom  All  Bless¬ 
ings  Flow.”  Others  give  a  deep-throated 
shout,  while  still  others,  equally  excited, 
cannot  utter  a  word  to  express  their  feel¬ 
ings.  In  that  Southern  courtroom  there 
suddenly  arose  a  shrill,  blood-curdling 
scream — the  sound  of  many  voices,  high 
in  the  throat,  rising  and  falling  in  those 
waves  of  sound — the  famous  "Rebel  yell.” 

1 1  is  unlike  the  sound  which  comes  deep 
from  the  throat  of  a  Northern  crowd.  It 
is  not  a  cheer,  but  a  true  “yell” — a  terri¬ 
fying  sound  of  savage  exultation.  The 
courthouse  echoed  with  it.  It  rose  and 
fell  and  died  away  and  rose  again — the 
most  wonderful  expression  of  approval  I 
ever  heard  of. 

I  did  not  need  any  bodyguard  as  I 
walked  out  of  the  courthouse.  My 
“cracker”  friend  was  waiting  for  me. 

“Say,  you  Yankee,  I'm  a  Georgy  vol¬ 
unteer!  I’ve  said  I'd  never  again  drink 
with  a  Yankee,  but  after  that  you  got  to 
come  with  me  an’  have  a  drink.” 

I  thanked  him,  but  told  him  I  did  not 
drink,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  my 
friends  he  accepted  the  excuse  good- 
naturedly.  The  boys  told  me  that  I 
could  not  offer  such  a  man  a  greater  in¬ 
sult  than  to  refuse  to  drink  with  him. 
That  was  worse  than  being  a  Yankee. 

I  have  met  people  who  say  I  missed  a 
great  opportunity  on  that  Decoration  Day 
when  I  failed  to  “rub  it  in”  on  that  audi¬ 
ence  and  make  a  hot  Northern  speech — 
whatever  that  may  be.  I  think,  however, 
it  is  better  to  decorate  with  love  and 
good  will  rather  than  with  hate. 

IT.  W.  C. 


The  Price  $995 

The  Value 


Built  by  Oakland — a  division  of  General 
Motors — to  be  the  finest  light-six . 

Each  and  every  one  carries  a  written 
15,000  mile  performance  guarantee! 

Sturdy  and  dependable !  Quality  proved 
by  Oakland’s  “Mileage-Basis  Plan!” 

Seven  beautiful,  substantial,  and  ex- 
Bodies  -  tremely  comfortable  bodies  built  to 

serve  every  motoring  need ! 

Besides  the  above — the  thousands  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  Oakland  owners  everywhere. 


Car - 

Engine  - 
Chassis  - 


Proof  -  - 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Pontiac,  Mich.. 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Oakl 


The  Coupe 
for  Five 

$1445 


Other  Models 

Touring  Car  -  $  995 
Roadster  -  -  975 

Sport  Roadster  1145 
Sport  Touring  1165 
Coupe  for  Two  1185 
Sedan  -  -  -  1545 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Pontiac 


Roomy  as  many  sedans— easy  to  handle  as  a  roadster, 
this  Oakland  Coupe  for  Five  combines  a  chassis  ol 
proved  mechanical  excellence  with  one  of  the  finest  or 
Fisher-buUt  bodies !  Ask  any  Oakland  dealer  to  show 
you  the  many  superiorities  of  this  model. 
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Taking  a  Motor  Trip 

Part  II 


Once  a  persistent  pacing  round  and 
round  our  tent  at  midnight  proved  to  be 
the  footsteps  of  an  insane  woman  who 
roamed  about  at  night  and  was  disturbed 
by  this  new  feature  of  the  landscape.  It 
is  strange  that  though  we  are  both  timid 
at  home,  we  felt  no  fear  in  these  strange 
places  and  unusual  surroundings. 

Our  last  Summer’s  trip  covered  a  few 
miles  less  than  3,000,  and  we  never  had 
to  change  a  tire  or  repair  one ;  in  short, 
we  made  no  repairs  during  the  entire 
period  of  over  four  weeks,  the  first  and 
last  two  weeks  being  spent  in  continuous 
driving,  while  the  middle  two  were  occu¬ 
pied  in  visiting  all  the  home  folks  back 
in  “Old  New  England  with  her  cloud- 
capped  granite  hills.” 

And,  speaking  of  hills,  for  a  motorist 
who  is  accustomed  only  to  the  level  or 
merely  rolling  roads  of  the  Middle  West, 
the  change  to  the  winding  hill  and  moun¬ 
tain  roads  of  the  East  calls  for  an  ex¬ 
tended  knowledge  of  the  management  of 
a  car.  In  Central  New  York  are  hill 
roads  that  call  for  skill  in  handling  brakes 
and  gear  shifts,  while  to  enter  New  Eng¬ 
land  from  the  west  one  must  climb  most 
of  the  way,  and  every  time  you  go  up 
you  must  go  down  on  the  other  side.  The 
repair  men  along  the  Mohawk  Trail, 
which  crosses  Hoosac  Tunnel  (1,000  ft. 
below)  can  tell  many  a  tale  of  burnt-out 
brake  bands  on  the  cars  of  tourists  un¬ 
used  to  long,  winding  descents.  The  little 
town  of  Camillus,  N.  Y.,  was  the  only  one 
we  encounteed  which  has  posted  a  sign 
at  the  top  of  its  dangerously  steep  and 
curving  entrance — -“Go  down  in  second 
speed.”  We  know  that  other  towns  on 
other  roads  have  erected  this,  as  well  as 
other  instructions  to  motorists,  but  we 
have  not  chanced  to  pass  them. 

The  question  most  frequenty  asked  is, 
“How  do  you  find  the  way?”  In  Michi¬ 
gan  it  is  easy  to  find  one’s  way  to  any 
place,  especially  if  it  is  on  one  of  the 
many  marked  trails.  No  other  State 
through  which  we  have  motored  has  its 
routes  so  plainly  and  satisfactorily 
marked.  New  York  comes  next,  and  our 
limited  experience  in  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  leads  us  to  consider  them  the  hard¬ 
est  to  follow.  To  enter  a  large  city  and 
pass  through  it,  coming  out  on  the  right 
road,  is  the  most  perplexing,  yet  only  once 
have  we  had  any  real  difficulty.  In 
Cleveland  the  policemen  of  whom  we  in¬ 
quired  did  not  agree,  but  we  got  on  all 
right,  only  I  threatened  to  write  the 
Board  of  Commerce  or  some  other  or¬ 
ganization  of  that  city  to  beg  of  them  to 
have  their  cross  streets  marked  more 
plainly.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  the  one  city 
we  avoid  as  if  it  was  plague-stricken, 
because  on  our  first  trip  we  wandered 
interminably  asking  of  officials  and  citi¬ 
zens,  but  no  one  seemed  able  to  tell  us 
anything  that  our  intelligence  could  grasp, 
until  a  young  boy  driving  a  grocer’s  de¬ 
livery  set  us  on  our  way. 

The  best  way  is  to  have  a  map  of  the 
country  through  which  you  are  to  pass. 
There  are  excellent  tour  maps  of  the 
States  or  sections  of  a  State  to  be  had  for 
10c  each.  On  these  the  roads  and  towns 
are  given,  though  we  found  some  roads  on 
one  of  ours  which  were  not  yet  built. 

Each  city,  of  course,  has  its  own  traf¬ 
fic  ordinances,  but  there  need  be  little 
trouble  if  one  keeps  her  wits  and  obeys 
the  Golden  Rule.  The  matter  of  right 
of  way  is  the  most  puzzling,  and  should 
be  uniform  throughout  the  land.  Some 
cities  give  the  right  of  way  to  motorists 
following  the  main  streets  of  the  city, 
but  generally  “the  man  on  the  right  has 
the  right  of  way,”  and  that  is  as  it  should 
be.  A  number  of  cities  have  a  sign  to 
this  effect  posted  at  their  entrances. 

If  you  are  accustomed  to  a  traffic  of¬ 
ficer  at  street  intersections  to  wave  you 
on  or  to  turn  the  go  and  stop  signal,  you 
may  be  puzzled  by  the  automatic  lights 
with  no  person  attending  them,  but  red 
is  a  universal  signal  of  danger,  and  hence 
one  stops,  then  goes  on  when  the  light  is 
green.  The  matter  of  signalling  with 
the  hand  for  the  benefit  of  the  driver  in 
the  car  behind  should  be  definite  and  uni¬ 
form. 

My  one  bit  of  earnest  advice  to  any 
woman  tourist  is  simply  knoiv  your  car 
and  don’t  plan  on  being  excused  for  any 
lack  of  skill  in  its  management  on  the 
ground  that  you  are  a  woman.  You  will 
not  in  this  day  and  time  get  any  sympathy 
for  any  mishap  on  that  score.  If  you 
can’t  drive  as  well  as  a  man,  don’t  under¬ 
take  it.  Of  course,  you  can  drive  lots 
better  than  many  men,  but  that  doesn’t 
“get  you  anywhere.”  The  officials  will 
attribute  any  little  accident  to  “that  fool 
woman  driver”  when  she  no  doubt  did 
as  well  under  the  circumstances  as  any 
man  would  have  done.  A  few  years  ago 
they  would  have  shown  consideration  for 
a  woman  because  of  her  lack  of  physical 
strength  or  mechanical  knowledge,  but 
now  it  is  no  more. 

In  fact,  it  appears  to  be  out  of  the 
fashion  to  show  consideration  for  any¬ 
body  along  the  road.  We  all  remember 
when  the  sight  of  a  fellow  motorist  stop¬ 
ping  for  repairs  wsls  a  signal  for  the  next 
passerby  to  haul  up  and  offer  assistance, 
but  it  “simply  isn’t  done  any  more.” 
Moreover,  in  case  of  accident  in  the  way 
of  any  form  of  collision  it  is  the  proper 
thing  (to  judge  by  appearances)  to  find 


a  goat  or  pass  the  buck.  Every  motorist 
acquires  what  Strickland  Gillilan  calls 
in  the  Maryland  Motorist  “the  accusing 
eye.”  He  says :  “Unless  you  have  the 
accusing  eye  and  can  turn  it  on  at  any 
moment,  under  whatever  circumstances, 
you  are  no  true  automobilist,  you  have 
only  a  varioloid  case  of  automobilitous- 
ness.” 

We  can  testify  that  they  often  add  the 
accusing  voice  to  the  accusing  eye,  for 
we  once  saw  two  cars  scrape  each  other’s 
fenders  in  passing,  and  the  driver  of  the 
speeding  car  rushed  back  to  a  car  stand¬ 
ing  still  near  the  scene  of  the  accident 
(a  car  which  was  manned  by  a  woman) 
and  began  to  roar  at  her  in  a  way  cal¬ 
culated  to  stampede  a  timid  member  of 
her  sex.  “Don’t  you  know  you  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  that  accident?  You  shouldn’t 
be  allowed  to  drive  if  you  don’t  know 
the  rules  of  the  road  better  than  that,” 
and  more  in  the  same  strain.  As  she 
evidently  was  accustomed  to  the  ways  of 
the  world  in  general  and  motorists  in 
particular,  she  was  in  no  way  perturbed, 
but  gave  him  a  level  look  and  in  a  cool 
and  unmistakably  well-bred  voice  said: 
“Pardon ;  please  stand  aside  as  I  am 
about  to  start  my  car.  You  have  chosen 
the  wrong  person  to  intimidate  this 
time.”  One  might  use  the  word  slunk 
in  describing  his  departure  from  the 
scene.  And  here  I  would  beg  of  every 
woman  driver  to  preserve  her  poise,  or 
at  least  her  womanliness  on  all  such  oc¬ 
casions.  A  quiet  dignity  will  accomplish 
more  for  you  in  face  of  the  rudeness  or 


profanity  of  a  fellow-motorist  or  the  ob¬ 
jurgations  of  a  traffic  cop  than  all  the 
bluster,  slang  or  so-called  snappy  come¬ 
backs  ever  thought  of. 

Our  trips  call  for  use  of  very  little 
money,  considering  the  time  and  distance 
we  travel,  but  we  never  carry  much  cash 
with  us  for  various  reasons.  A  bunch 
of  travelers’  checks  from  your  home  bank 
are  safer  and  easier.  These  can  be  cashed 
at  any  reputable  garage,  hotel  or  bank 
on  the  route,  and  $25  in  cash  is  enough 
to  keep  about  one. 

Summer  is  at  hand — the  open  road  is 
calling  and  air,  at  least,  is  usually  free  ! 

G.  T.  s. 


Suggestions  from  a  Boarder 

The  writer  recently  boarded  for  a 
month  in  a  country  home  noted  for  its 
unusually  good  table,  and  a  few  practical 
deductions  may  help  your  Connecticut 
correspondent. 

Cream  as  well  as  milk  was  used  libe¬ 
rally,  and  will  any  of  us  ever  forget  the 
great  deep  dishes  of  creamy  cottage  cheese 
which  appeared  at  almost  every  meal? 
We  had  buttermilk  to  drink,  too,  and  the 
eggs,  not  “nearbys”  or  “freshies,”  but 
absolutely  new-laid  eggs,  with  the  cackle, 
so  to  speak,  still  in  them.  The  chicken 
dinners — they  were  our  Sunday  dinners — 
knew  naught  of  cold  storage  or  slow 
transportation.  These  are  simple  things, 
but  things  that  town  people  appreciate. 
Young  rabbit,  freshly  killed  and  de¬ 
liciously  roasted  or  fried,  was  a  luxury. 
There  were  always  eggs  for  breakfast  for 
anyone  who  wanted  them  ;  seldom  meat, 
unless  a  bit  of  bacon  or  meat-and-potato 
croquettes.  Pancakes  with  bacon  and 
eggs  on  Sunday  and  hot  bread,  rolls  or 
dry  toast  on  other  days.  Fruit,  of  course, 
and  superlative  cereals  and  coffee.  A 


favorite  cereal  was  simply  graham  flour, 
made  into  a  rather  thin  mush  and  cooked 
a  long  time. 

A  delightful  salad  was  an  invariable 
feature  of  dinner,  the  foundation  being 
lettuce,  celery,  tomatoes,  cress,  or  occa¬ 
sionally  cabbage.  Another  notable  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  table  was  the  homemade  rel¬ 
ishes,  pickles,  preserves  and  fruit  syrups  ; 
distinctive  things,  not  to  be  bought  in 
market.  Soup  was  often  served  at 
luncheon  (we  had  luncheon  instead  of 
supper),  and  the  “dessert”  to  this  meal 
might  be  homemade  clover-leaf  rolls  of  an 
airy  lightness,  blackberry  jelly,  peach 
preserves,  a  cup  of  cocoa  and  cottage 
cheese.  Then  there  were  certain  special¬ 
ties,  such  as  butter-scotch  pie  and  a  won¬ 
derful  layer  cake  made  with  freshly  grated 
cocoanut,  in  which  the  daughters  of  the 
house  excelled.  Specialties  are  impor¬ 
tant,  or  at  least  valuable.  Summer  board¬ 
ers  like  something  distinctive— cakes 
made  with  honey,  or  maple  pudding 
sauces,  or  black  walnut  salad,  or  wild 
strawberry  jam,  that  they  associate  with 
your  table,  and  don’t  find  elsewhere.  It 
is  something  to  boast  of :  “Such  lebkuchen 
as  we  had  at  Mrs.  Blank’s — their  own 
honey,  my  dear.”  A  choice  vegetable, 
cauliflow’er,  for  instance,  or  eggplant, 
home-grown  and  cooked  with  exceptional 
skill,  is  a  good  specialty.  My  hostess’ 
vegetable  specialty  was  sweet  potatoes. 
She  took  great  pride  in  her  garden. 

A  short  list  of  substantial  main  dishes 
for  lunch  or  supper  may  help  :  Vegetable 
chowder  with  dumplings ;  fish  chowder 
made  with  fresh  or  salt  fish ;  codfish  is 
pood  ;  Dima  beans,  parboiled  and  browned 
in  the  oven  with  drippings  ;  minced  ham 
and  spaghetti,  creamed  noodles,  sweet 
corn  fritters  and  pudding ;  cornmeal 
mush  seasoned  with  cheese  and  fried  in 
savory  fat,  curried  rice,  French  toast 
served  as  a  shortcake  with  fresh  berries 
or  other  fruit.  R.  F.  D. 


The  Improved  Binder  of  Today 

Soon  Pays  for  Itself  By  What  It  Saves 


Every  year  the  old  binder  falls  off  a  bit  more 
in  efficiency.  The  owner  hardly  realizes  the 
gradual  decline.  Finally  comes  a  time  when 
the  risk  is  too  great.  Poor  cutting,  faulty 
binding,  clogged  elevators,  heavy  draft, 
delays,  emergency  repairs,  lost  bushels  and 
loss  of  temper —  these  are  incidents  of  the 
harvest  with  a  worn-out  binder. 

In  the  meantime  the  new  McCormick, 
Deering  or  Milwaukee  binder  goes  into 
neighboring  fields  and  surprises  and  pleases 
its  owners  in  a  hundred  different  details. 
If  you  haven’t  seen  the  perfected  binder 


of  1923  you  can’t  realize  what  a  vastly 
improved  harvester  it  is.  You  will  find 
it  a  marvel  of  skill  and  good  workmanship, 
simpler,  better  made,  easier  to  handle  and 
ready  for  many  years  of  good  service. 

Harvest  is  the  critical  time  when  all  your 
plans  and  labors  come  to  a  head;  go  at  it 
with  trustworthy  equipment.  Will  your 
binder  stand  the  test  this  season?  If  any 
doubt  is  in  your  mind,  invest  in  the  crop¬ 
saving  machine  sold  by  your  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer.  Look  the  binder  over  in 
detail  at  his  store. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago.  III. 


These  are  a  few  of  the  strong  points  in  the  construction  of  the 
present  McCormick,  Deering  and  Milwaukee  Grain  Binders: 
Better  construction  *  Improved  bearings  •  Lighter  draft 
Outside  reel  support  *  Grain-saving  floating  elevator 
Durable  woven  straps  for  canvases  •  Improved  bundle  carrier 
Tongue. truck  for  steadying  and  carrying  loads 


Safeguard  the  harvest  by  the  use  of  strictly  high-grade 
twine  —  McCormick,  Deering,  International  —  made  now 
in  the  famous  “Big  Ball”  winding  in  which  6  balls  do 
the  work  of  10  of  the  old  style.  Balls  are  of  the  old 
size  but  have  66  %  more  footage.  Arrange  for  delivery 
before  harvest  time. 


McCormick, 
Deering  and 
Milwaukee 
Grain  Binders 
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••A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  nr  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  he 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser.  v 


Why  <lo  you  spend  lime  mid  space  over  this  school 
hill  of  the  Com  mi  tree  of  Twenty-one?  Everyone  knows 
til!  about  it  already.  s.  e. 

IS  that  so?  We  did  not  know  it.  Not  satisfied 
with  our  former  canvass  of  public*  sentiment  or 
understanding,  we  are  making  another,  even  more 
complete.  The  it.  N.-Y.  lms  about  750.000  readers 
in  the  rural  districts  of  New  York,  and  we  know 
how  to  obtain  their  opinions.  Here  is  a  sample  state¬ 
ment.  made  by  an  intelligent  farmer  in  Madison 
<  'ounty : 

I  will  say  1  do  not  understand  the  hill  you  write 
about.  1  also  showed  the  letter  to  some  of  the  people 
here  who  have  been  trustees  of  school  districts,  and  they 
do  not  know  what  the  new  school  bill  is.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  bear  more  of  what  it  is.  o.  w. 

Of  course  this  will  shock  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Twenty-one.  Their  strongest  argument 
has  been  that  people  fully  understand  their  bill  and 
indorse  it.  <  Hu*  figures  show  that  at  least  70  per  cent 
of  the  real  rural  people  are  either  opposed  to  the 
bill  or  fail  to  understand  it.  That  is  why  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  make  good  on  our.  promise  to  analyze'  the 
matter  until  no  farmer  in  the  State  ran  honestly  say 
that  he  does  not  know  what  the  bill  will  do  to  his 
school. 

* 

We  see  at  various  times  quite  a  lot  in  the  papers 
about  the  “farm  bloc”  in  Congress.  Well,  the  other  day 
1  saw  a  working  illustration  <>f  the  "farm  bloc”  and  the 
“auto  hog.”  The  farmer  had  just  left  home  with  some 
milk  cans  in  a  one-horse  spring  wagon,  when  he  met  a 
coupe  with  three  men  (?).  On  the  farmers  side  was 
quite  a  steep  bank  down  to  the  ditch.  On  the  other 
side  it  was  level.  When  they  were  about  two  rods 
apart  the  car  stopped  to  let  the  farmer  turn  out  (in 
the  ditch).  The  farmer  stopped  to  let  the  car  turn 
out,  on  the  level.  For  a  few  minutes  nothing  happened, 
except  “watchful  waiting.”  Then  the  car. door  opened 
and  the  driver  snapped  out,  “I  can’t  get  out  of  this 
rut,”  and  slammed  the  door  shut.  Nothing  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  happen.  Presently  another  car  drew  up  be¬ 
hind  the  coupe,  and  after  repeated  bootings  by  the  rear 
car.  the  driver  of  the  coupe  turned  out  and  went  by 
without  any  trouble  at  all,  as  he  should  have  done  in 
the  first  place,  but  looking  as  though  he  would  like  to 
run  the  farmer  down.  If  he  had  tried  it.  though,  the 
eight-gallon  can  that  was  under  the  farmer’s  hand 
would  have  gone  flying  through  his  windshield.  The 
farmer  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  J.  R.  w. 

New  York. 

VERY  little  comment  is  needed  on  our  part.  We 
cannot  add  to  that  clear  and  terse  statement, 
except  to  say  that  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  there  are 
farmers  who  “seemingly  dare  to  maintain”  their 
rights.  These  auto  hogs  have  been  fed  on  fear  and 
humility  too  long.  They  do  not  own  the  road,  no 
matter  if  they  think  they  do.  We  do  not  wish  them 
evil  or  violence,  hut  they  have  got  to  be  decent,  and 
give  others  a  fair  chance. 


A  NUMBER  of  New  York  beekeepers  have  asked 
about  the  new  law  regulating  beehives  in  this 
State.  The  law,  which  goes  into  effect  June  3.  1923. 
provides  for  the  following: 

No  person  shall  keep  in  his  apiary  any  colony  of  bees 
affected  with  a  contagious  malady  known  as  European 
or  American  foul  brood;  and  every  beekeeper,  when  he 
becomes  aware  of  the  existence  of  either  of  such  dis¬ 
eases  among  his  bees,  shall  immediately  notify  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  existence  of  such  disease.  Persons 
keeping  bees  shall  keep  them  in  hives  of  such  construc¬ 
tion  or  form  of  construction  that  the  frames  may  he 
easily  and  readily  removed  for  examination  of  the  brood 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  disease  exists  in 
the  brood. 

* 

QUITE  a  number  of  out  readers  are  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  unhappy  situation.  They  bought  farms 
with  stock  and  equipment,  paying  about  twice  what 
the  property  is  wortli,  and  making  only  a  small  pay¬ 
ment.  It  is  strange  why  people  will  continue  to  do 
this,  but  they  do.  They  have  no  deed  to  the  prop¬ 
erty.  hut  sign  a  contract  agreeing  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  each  month  or  year,  under  penalty  of  losing  all 
if  they  default  either  principal  or  interest.  Thus 
such  a  person  has  really  no  legal  hold  on  the  prop¬ 


erty.  The  owner  can  dictate  to  him  in  the  use  of  the 
property,  either  in  altering  the  buildings  or  handling 
the  stock.  A  man  in  such  a  position  is  practically  a 
slave  to  the  owner,  and  in  too  many  cases  the  object 
in  selling  the  property  was  to  wait  for  some  mis¬ 
fortune  when  the  buyer  cannot  pay  interest  and  then 
foreclose.  We  have  reports  of  dozens  of  such  cases. 
About  the  most  profitable  fanning  of  these  days  is 
Ibis  plan  of  warming  up  the  ambition  of  a  back-to- 
the-I'ander  and  then  freezing  him  out. 

j4head!  As[ot  back  t°  the  Egyptians 

“Is  not  Ihis  Ihe  word  that  ice  did  tell  thee  in 
Egypt,  saying,  Let  us  alone  that  ice  mag  serve  the 
Egyptians ?  For  it  had  hern  better  for  as  to  serve 
the  Egyptians  than  that  we  should  die  in  1h<  wilder¬ 
ness." 

1IIS  quotation  from  Exodus  is  one  of  the  great 
illustrations  of  the  inherent  human  nature 
which  has  been  a  feature  of  the  human  race  since 
its  beginning.  The  Hebrews  had  long  been  slaves  in 
Egypt.  They  were  fed  and  clothed  and  kept  in  rea¬ 
sonable  health  by  their  masters,  because  the  slave 
must  be  provided  for  if  he  is  to  work.  While  their 
animal  needs  were  satisfied,  long  years  of  slavery 
had  destroyed  their  independence  and  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  suffer  rather  than  submit,  which  is  the  her¬ 
itage  of  free  men.  Then  came  Moses  with  his  divine 
command  to  lead  his  people  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage.  They  demanded  a  “sign,”  and  it  was  many 
times  repeated.  Yet  when  they  faced  peril  and  were 
forced  to  rely  upon  their  own  strength  and  faith  and 
courage  they  lost  heart  and  were  willing  to  return 
to  bondage  rather  than  fight  for  their  freedom. 
Aside  from  the  usual  and  true  significance  always 
given  to  this  text,  we  think  it  may  also  be  applied  to 
the  familiar  slogan.  ‘"We  must  do  it  > urselves .” 
Again  and  again  in  the  world's  history  there  have 
come  times  when  the  mass  of  the  people  have  entered 
a  form  of  slavery — either  physical,  political  or  social. 
That  is  to  say,  they  are  not  free  to  live  what  they 
consider  a  good  life  for  themselves  or  their  children. 
They  may  he,  and  often  are.  largely  responsible  for 
their  condition;  through  carelessness  or  indifference 
or  wrong  ideals  of  living,  they  permit  certain  men  or 
classes  to  control  the  vital  and  necessary  things  of 
life.  When  education,  transportation,  distribution 
and  finance  are  permitted  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
privileged  classes,  the  common  people  become,  in  a 
way,  slaves  doing  the  bidding  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
habit  of  submission  grows  upon  most  people.  Here 
and  there  may  be  found  brave  souls  who  will  not  sub¬ 
mit.  They  realize  that  the  rulers,  whether  they  he 
absolute  mouarchs,  like  Pharaoh,  or  kings  of  politics, 
money  or  business,  will  not  willingly  “let  my  people 
go.”  They  know  only  too  well  that  the  plain  people 
will  never  shake  themselves  free  until  “ they  do  it 
themselves .”  IIow  often  we  see  men  start  some  new 
reform  with  a  wild  hurrah !  They  rush  out  of 
Egypt,  but  instead  of  jumping  right  into  the  prom¬ 
ised  land  they  find  when  they  stop  to  take  breath 
only  a  hard,  rocky  road  ahead  of  them.  Then  they 
begin  to  think  that,  after  all,  they  were  comfortable 
under  the  old  system.  They  did  not  have  to  light  or 
think  or  take  political  responsibilities  as  they  now 
do.  “What’s  t lie  use?  Let’s  go  back  to  Egypt;” 
And  back  they  go,  to  the  old  political  leaders.  That 
lias  been  too  often  the  history  of  the  past,  and  yet  we 
believe  the  world  is  gaining.  People  have  lost  valu¬ 
able  time  waiting  for  some  Moses  to  come  and  take 
the  responsibility  of  leading.  Every  man  must  learn 
to  he  his  own  Moses  to  the  extent  of  having  faith  in 
his  fellow  man  and  courage  to  suffer  if  need  be 
rather  than  sumbit  to  injustice.  When  these  He¬ 
brews  complained  and  lost  faith.  Moses  answered 
them : 

“Fear  ye  not!  Stand  still!  .  .  .  The  Lord 

shall  fight  for  you  and  yc  shall  hold  your  peace!" 

And  this  we  take  to  he  another  way  of  saying  “1F<? 
must  do  it  ourselves /”  with  divine  help. 

* 

HE  Canadians  are  again  proposing  reciprocity. 
This  means  free  trade  or  a  great  reduction  in 
duties  on  certain  classes  of  goods.  In  general  such 
reciprocity  would  mean  a  trade — giving  Canada  low 
duties  on  agricultural  products  coming  into  this 
country,"  while  in  return  the  Canadians  would  lower 
their  duties  or  remove  them  on  certain  manufac¬ 
tured  articles.  Thus  the  advantage,  if  any.  would  be 
to  Candian  farmers  and  American  manufacturers. 
The  present  high  tariff  is  nearly  prohibitive  on  po¬ 
tatoes.  wheat,  milk,  eggs,  poultry  and  similar  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  was  designed  to  benefit  farmers  on  this 
side  of  the  line.  Whether  it  really  does  benefit  them 
or  not.  the  arrangement  was  part  of  a  trade  between 
the  representatives  of  agriculture  and  manufacturing 
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— each  demanding  a  share  of  "protection,”  and 
neither  side  willing  that  the  other  should  have  all 
the  benefit.  As  a  result  of  this  bargain  it  is  not 
likely  that  Canadian  reciprocity  will  he  developed,  at 
least  for  several  years.  Our  Northern  farmers  and 
dairymen  believe  that  the  present  tariff  actually  helps 
their  market  for  milk,  potatoes,  poultry  and  similar 
products.  They  figure  that  a  removal  of  the  tariff 
would  increase  imports  of  food  without  any  compen¬ 
sation  in  lower  prices  for  any  manufactured  goods 
which  Canada  can  offer.  Western  farmers  want  free 
trade  in  feeding  cattle  from  Canada,  and  there  is 
justice  in  their  demand,  and  Eastern  farmers  would 
join  them  in  this  if  they  were  sure  that  it  does  not 
mean  letting  the  bars  down  entirely. 

7k 

OW  comes  again  the  question  of  using  millet  or 
Sudan  grass  in  the  silo.  A  good  many  farmers 
have  used  these  crops  to  good  advantage.  Japanese 
millet  or  Sudan  grass  can  he  broadcast,  and  on  rich 
land  will  make  a  heavy  growth.  No  cultivation  is 
required,  and  the  crop  is  hunched  with  a  binder  and 
carried  in  bundles  right  to  the  cutter.  Thus  le<- 
work  is  required  than  with  corn.  When  cut  fine  and 
well  packed  there  is  no  question  about  the  quality  of 
silage  made  from  millet.  Corn  will  remain  the  great 
standard  silage  crop.  On  the  whole,  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  nothing  quite  equal  to  it  for  that  purpose.  The 
advantage  of  the  millet  crop  is  that  it  requires  less 
labor.  YN  hen  once  well  seeded"  no  cultivating  and 
hut  little  handling  is  required.  It  is  a  labor  saver, 
though  you  cannot  cxjiect  as  large  a  crop  as  you  will 
get  from  corn. 

7k 

I 3’  is  said  that  the  disorders  reported  from  China 
are  really  part  of  the  outcome  of  the  World  War. 
The  Chinese  had  for  many  years  a  great  respect,  if 
not  a  form  of  reverence,  for  the  white  race.  They 
are  getting  over  that,  partly  through  the  experience 
of  some  of  them  who  worked  behind  the  lines  in 
France  during  the  war.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  Chinese  farm  laborers  enabled  the  French  to 
keep  their  army  ranks  filled  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  up  tiie  supply  of  food.  These  men  came  home 
with  new  opinions  of  the  white  race,  just  as  the 
black  men  who  fought  in  Europe  are  affecting  the 
race  problem  in  America  and  Africa.  The  Chinese 
seem  to  lie  right  at  the  point  of  a  social  revolution. 
They  may  follow  the  so-called  Christian  nations,  or 
imitate  the  worst  of  the  Russian  program.  What¬ 
ever  China  does,  with  her  population  of  400,000,000 
people,  will  have  a  profound  influence  upon  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

7k 

WE  know  a  womau  who  went  to  live  in  a  coun¬ 
try  neighborhood,  where,  strange  to  say,  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  drink  milk.  You  find  such  neighborhoods 
once  in  a  while.  People  seem  to  think  it  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  crime  to  use  even  a  quart  of  milk  in  the 
home.  So  they  sell  milk  and  buy  coffee  for  all  hands 
to  drink.  We  hope  there  are  not  many  such  homes, 
hut  now  and  then  you  find  one.  This  woman  taught 
in  the  Sunday  school,  and  in  connection  with  the 
Bible  stories  taught  the  importance  of  milk  drinking 
—with  fine  effect.  We  think  that  was  fine  work— 
splendidly  appropriate  church  work  for  a  country 
neighborhood.  For  here  is  another  application  of 
our  slogan,  “lUe  must  do  it  ourselves ”  (drink  milk  i 
if  we  expect  others  to  make  a  market  for  us. 


Brevities 

Mixed  drinks  usually  mix  happiness  with  trouble. 

AVho  would  have  thought  30  years  ago  of  using  to¬ 
bacco  juice  as  a  spray  for  plants? 

Buckwheat  as  a  crop  for  hay  or  fodder!  We  find  a 
number  of  farmers  using  it  for  such  purpose. 

An  over-equipment  is  expensive,  but  it  comes  in 
handy  in  time  of  rush. 

We  all  feel  less  inclined  to  siu  when  pieplant  throws 
its  acid  in.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  but  that  hour  is 
made  more  sweet  because  it’s  sour ! 

Acid  phosphate  does  two  things  to  stable  manure.  It 
adds  needed  phosphorus  and  acts  to  .prevent  the  loss  of 
ammonia  in  the  manure  pile  or  in  the  load.  You  can 
use  it  in  the  stalls  or  as  it  is  hauled  out. 

The  world  is  being  scoured  for  new  supplies  of  rub¬ 
ber.  Experiments  are  being  made  in  California  with 
various  kinds  of  robber  plants,  some  of  them  being 
called  frost-proof. 

A  CASE  is  reported  in  New  York  State  where  a  wom¬ 
au  left  property  to  her  husband  with  the  proviso  that  if 
In*  married  again  he  forfeited  the  property !  That  is 
what  you  might  call  serving  sauce  intended  for  the  goose 
— to  the  gander. 

The  biggest  problem  at  this  date  is,  will  the  fruit 
buds  pollinate?  Right  now  the  virtues  we  may  see  of 
our  good  friend  the  honey  bee.  But  if  the  days  an 
cold  and  wet.  who  can  compel  the  fruit  to  set?  And 
when  frost  settles  on  the  bloom,  it’s  introduction  to  tin 
tomb. 
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The  School  Bill  and  Its  Discussion 
No.  2. 

ONTINUING  our  analysis  of  the  proposed 
school  law,  the  machinery,  as  we  have  seen, 
consists  of  a  rather  complicated  system  of  commis¬ 
sions  and  boards,  with  a  considerable  number  of  sal¬ 
aried  officers.  The  cost  of  administration  will  evi¬ 
dently  be  greater  than  under  the  present  plan.  We 
could  not  seriously  object  to  that  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  new  plan  will  give  our  children  better 
schools,  better  teachers  and  greater  efficiency  in 
every  way.  The  Committee  of  Twenty-one  feels  sure 
that  such  would  be  the  case,  but  the  plan  is  radically 
new  and  untried.  One  criticism  of  the  committee  has 
been  that  the  experts  employed  to  make  the  survey 
upon  which  the  report  and  the  new  bill  were  based 
were  all  Western  people — personally  unfamiliar  with 
rural  conditions  in  New  York.  It  is  evident  that 
some  of  the  authorities  in  the  State  Department  of 
Education  do  not  personally  know  much  of  rural  life 
conditions.  We  understand  that  at  least  some  of 
them  want  to  get  out  into  the  country  this  year  and 
study  actual  conditions.  In  spite  of  the  optimism 
shown  by  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  no  one  seems 
to  know  just  how  this  system  of  commissions  will 
work  out.  Before  this  bill  becomes  a  law  we  should 
be  told  frankly  whether  its  purpose  is  to  take  power 
from  the  officers  and  patrons  of  the  old  school  dis¬ 
trict  into  a  form  of  centralized  government,  or 
whether  the  district  will  have  greater  power  over  the 
local  school..  Is  it  possible  greatly  to  improve  our 
rural  schools  from  outside  the  district  unless  the 
people  in  that  district  can  be  made  to  take  greater 
interest? 

The  bill  states  that  the  schools  in  a  community  dis¬ 
trict  shall  be  free  to  the  children  of  school  age  resid¬ 
ing  in  that  district.  The  children  may  be  required 
to  attend  such  school.  The  community  board  may 
“in  its  discretion  and  for  sufficient  cause,”  upon  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  district  superintendent,  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  one  school  to  an¬ 
other. 

There  has  been  some  controversy  over  the  high 
school  proposition  in  this  bill.  We  therefore  print 
entire  the  paragraph  on  this  subject  as  it  is  given 
in  the  amended  bill: 

Section  1282.  High  School  atul  Special  Instruction. 
— The  pupils  residing  in  a  school  district  within  a  com¬ 
munity  district  shall,  upon  the  completion  of  the  courses 
<>f  study  maintained  in  the  school  in  such  district,  be 
permitted  to  attend  upon  instruction  in  advanced  sub¬ 
jects  in  other  schools  in  the  community  district.  The 
community  board  shall  either  establish  or  maintain 
within  the  district  a  school  wherein  a  full  four-year 
course  of  high  school  or  academic  instruction  may  be 
given  to  the  pupils  of  the  district  who  have  completed 
the  elementary  courses  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of 
the  district,  or  shall  make  provision  for  such  instruction, 
or  part  thereof,  in  the  schools  of  another  community 
district  or  of  a  union  free  or  city  school  district. 

Of  course  the  object  of  this  is  to  provide  high 
school  instruction  for  all  pupils  who  desire  it.  The 
community  board  is  given  power  to  contract  for  such 
instruction.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  over  such 
contract,  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  will 
decide.  In  determining  the  cost  of  such  instruction, 
the  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  and 
of  the  instruction  of  pupils  may  be  used  as  a  basis. 
When  it  can  be  shown  that  in  order  to  accept  the 
new  pupils  a  school  would  be  obliged  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  teachers  or  make  substantial  alterations  or 
enlargements,  no  contract  can  be  forced  upon  the 
school.  We  think  one  result  of  that  would  be  the 
building  of  many  new  high  school  houses,  on  the  plea 
that  those  now  in  use  are  overcrowded. 

During  the  past  years  we  have  had  many  com¬ 
plaints  from  parents  about  the  way  their  children 
were  treated  when  transferred  from  one  school  to 
another.  We  therefore  quote  the  entire  paragraph 
of  this  law  covering  such  transfer,  and  the  protection 
offered  to  parents  and  children: 

Section  1287.  Review  of  Action  as  to  Transfer  of 
Tu nils. — The  board  of  education  of  an  intermediate 
district  may  review  the  action  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  community  district  within  such  intermediate 
district,  in  transferring  the  pupils  of  such  community 
district  to  another  community  district  or  to  a  union 
free  or  city  school  district,  or  in  failing  or  refusing 
to  make  such  transfer  upon  the  request  of  the  parents 
or  guardian  of  the  pupils,  or  of  the  trustee  or  a  quali¬ 
fied  elector  of  the  district  in  which  the  pupils  reside. 
Such  review  shall  be  had  upon  the  petition  of  the  par¬ 
ents  or  guardians  of  the  pupils  so  transferred  or  desired 
to  he  so  transferred  or  of  the  trustee  or  a  qualified 
elector  of  the  district  in  which  the  pupils  reside.  A 
copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  served  on  the  president  of 
the  community  board,  and  the  original  shall  be  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  district  superintendent.  The  interme¬ 
diate  board  shall  give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  a 
hearing  on  such  petition  to  the  petitioners  and  the  pres¬ 
ident  or  secretary  of  the  community  board  whose  action 
is  sought  to  be  reviewed.  Upon  the  termination  of  such 
hearing,  and  after  consideration  of  the  facts  presented 
thereon  and  such  investigation  as  the  intermediate 
board  may  see  fit  to  make,  such  board  may  make  a  de¬ 
termination  as  to  the  advisability  of  transferring  such 
pupils  from  the  community  district  to  another  com¬ 
munity  district,  or  to  a  union,  free  or  city  school  dis¬ 


trict.  Such  determination  shall  be  subject  to  review 
on  appeal  to  the  commissioner  of  education,  and  unless 
such  appeal  is  taken  it  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  If 
it  be  determined  that  the  pupils  should  be  transferred, 
the  intermediate  board  shall  notify  the  community 
board  to  such  effect,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
board  to  take  the  action  herein  required  to  obtain  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  instruction  of  such  pupils  in  the  schools 
of  the  proper  community  district  or  union,  free  or  city 
school  district. 


The  Situation  Over  April  Milk 

THE  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Association 
reported  a  price  of  $2.15  per  100  lbs,  for  April 
milk.  The  general  expense  of  operation  was  7% 
cents,  and  the  deduction  for  certificates  of  capital 
fund  was  15  cents.  The  net  cash  return  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  the  200-mile  zone  was  $1,025.  In  some 
local  inland  cities  like  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Albany 
and  Scranton,  the  price  is  modified  by  local  competi¬ 
tive  conditions.  No  general  formula  can  be  given 
for  such  localities. 

The  Sheffield  Farms  and  Non-poolers’  groups  re¬ 
turned  a  flat  price  of  $2.50  for  April.  Some  of  the 
independent  groups  are  setting  aside  a  surplus  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  volume  handled  at  this  season,  to 
equalize  handling  costs  in  months  of  smaller  supply. 
The  highest  returns  reported  were  $2.46,  but  the 
tendency  has  been  for  independent  buyers  to  return 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  lowest  quotation.  In 
some  local  sections  where  producers  are  not  organ¬ 
ized,  or  imperfectly  organized,  the  buyer  sets  his 
own  price  and  is,  of  course,  governed  by  the  supply. 
In  one  instance  a  substantial  premium  was  paid  in 
January  to  increase  the  supply.  In  April  the  price 
was  cut  below  the  group  prices.  The  monthly  com¬ 
parisons  with  the  1910  record  are  carried  out  in  the 
following  table: 


April 


Milk 

1016 

1017 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Borden’s  . 

.$1.31 

.... 

.... 

•  .  .. 

.  .• 

League  . 

. 

$2.05 

$2.10 

$1,235 

$1,025 

Co-op.  unit,  high... 

.  1.67 

.  .  .. 

•  •  •• 

.... 

2.21 

Ind.  group,  high.... 

.  .  .  .. 

.... 

.... 

«... 

2.50 

lb  and  o.  value.... 

.  1.68 

2.27 

2.12 

1.678 

1.958 

Butter,  ets.  per  lb.. 

.  .3003 

.4421 

.4540 

.37<»3 

.4617' 

Cheese,  ets.  per  lb. 

.  .1725 

.25875 

.2150 

.1875 

.1786 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  1910,  when  the  price  of 
milk  was  made  by  Borden’s,  the  producers  received 
for  the  month  of  April  37  cents  less  than  the  butter 
and  cheese  value  as  estimated  by  the  formula.  In 
1917,  the  first  year  of  the  League,  the  price  was  22 
cents  less  than  the  butter  and  cheese  value;  in  1921 
it  was  2  cents  less;  in  1922  it  was  44  cents  less,  and 
in  1923  3  cents  less.  If  the  higher-priced  groups 
were  included,  the  average  for  April  would  evidently 
exceed  the  butter  and  cheese  value.  The  one  lesson 
to  dairymen  in  these  studies  is  not  the  apparent  ad¬ 
vantage  of  one  group  over  another,  which  could  he 
only  temporary  at  best ;  but  the  importance  of  a 
united  organization  to  stabilize  the  industry  and  to 
put  the  production  of  milk  on  a  paying  basis.  All 
agree  that  this  is  a  necessity,  and  the  movement 
cannot  well  be  longer  delayed. 


New  Road  Construction  Held  Up 

A  BULLETIN  from  Albany  says  that  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  the  estimate  for  road  building 
has  been  materially  increased,  the  .State  is  receiving 
no  real  competition  from  contractors.  Contractors 
are  reluctant  to  submit  proposals.  The  Department 
of  Highways  has  therefore  decided  to  curtail  further 
new  construction  until  necessary  repair  work  has 
been  provided  for. 

The  bulletin  continues: 

The  State  has  now  in  force  217  highway  contracts, 
amounting  to  more  than  $28,500,000,  on  which  less  than 
$95000,000  of  work  has  been  performed,  leaving  $19,- 
500,000  of  unfinished  work.  In  addition  to  this  large 
amount  of  uncompleted  work,  the  department  will  make 
every  effort  to  award  contracts  amounting  to  $5,000,000 
for  the  reconstruction  of  old  roads  which  have  gone  to 
pieces.  This  proposed  reconstruction  work  added  to 
new  contracts  now  unfinished  will  reach  a  total  of  $24,- 
.">00,000,  which  is  more  road  work  than  the  department 
has  ever  accomplished  in  any  one  year. 

The  conditions  which  have  made  necessary  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  new  construction  are  freight  embargoes, 
scarcity  of  materials  and  shortage  of  labor. 

The  Commissioner  realizes  that  a  policy  of  continu¬ 
ing  to  raise  prices,  in  an  effort  to  encourage  contractors 
to  submit  bids,  would  not  only  make  it  impossible  for 
firms  which  now  have  work  at  lower  figures  to  complete 
their  contracts,  but  would  rob  the  already  undermanned 
farms  of  necessary  labor.  It  has  been  determined, 
therefore,  that  except  for  a  few  important  connecting 
links  and  some  heavy  grading  contracts,  which  by  the 
use  of  machinery  will  require  but  few  men,  there  will 
be  no  more  new7  construction  attempted  until  the  ab¬ 
normal  conditions  in  transportation,  material  and  labor 
have  returned  to  a  level  at  which  it  is  advantageous  for 
the  State  to  proceed  with  its  highway  program. 

This  postponement  of  new  work  means  that  $16,000,- 
000  of  contemplated  highway  construction  is  deferred. 


Co-operation  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

HE  R.  N.-Y.  staff  had  a  most  enjoyable  visit  last 
week  with  Mr,  George  G.  Roeding,  the  noted 
horticulturist  and  business  developer  of  California. 


Mr.  Roeding  is  a  strong  advocate  of  true  co-opera¬ 
tion  as  a  means  of  marketing  farm  products,  but  he 
observes,  as  the  rest  of  us  do,  that  we  have  too  many 
ill-advised  experiments  and  too  many  selfish  pro¬ 
moters  in  the  co-operative  movement  for  its  perma¬ 
nent  development.  This  condition,  ho  says,  makes 
the  system  too  costly  in  the  West,  as  well  as  in  the 
East.  He  finds  the  feeling  in  the  East  that  co-op¬ 
eration  in  California  has  reached  a  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  that  does  not  exist  there,  though  the  system  has 
undoubtedly  made  greater  progress  on  the  Pacific 
coast  than  in  other  sections  of  this  country.  He 
was  entirely  in  accord  with  the  co-operative  policies 
of  the  late  Harold  Powell,  and  with  the  principles 
always  advocated  by  this  paper.  Men  who  are  too 
small  for  their  jobs,  are,  he  says,  the  danger  to  co¬ 
operation.  Members  who  do  it  themselves  are  the 
hope  of  its  permanent  success. 


New  York  State  Notes 

At  a  meeting  of*thc  Western  New  York  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Co-operative  Association  recently  held  in  Rochester, 
the  question  of  the  relative  prices  received  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  and  those  that  sold  independ¬ 
ently  was  discussed.  So  many  rumors  have  been  over 
the  western  part  of  the  State  that  Manager  N.  R.  Peet 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  570  fruit  growers  w7ho  were  not 
members  of  the  association.  The  reports  on  these  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  used  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with  the 
prices  which  the  association  members  received.  The 
report  showed  that  in  some  individual  cases,  in  the 
case  of  peaches,  plums,  prunes,  quinces,  Keiffer  pears 
and  Duchess  apples,  more  was  received  by  the  inde¬ 
pendent  growers,  but  for  all  other  fruit  the  association 
received  higher  prices.  The  report  concluded  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “But  for  all  other  fruits  the  association  received 
higher  prices.  We  can  hardly  hope  to  sell  at  a  higher 
Price  in  every  instance.  In  general  the  association  ob¬ 
tains  higher  prices  for  products  of  its  members.  We 
sold  Fall  apples  for  a  higher  price  than  the  independent 
growers,  and  Winter  apples  at  a  decidedly  higher  price. 
Out  of  the  66,685  barrels  of  Baldwin  apples  the  asso¬ 
ciation  sold  at  $3.31  per  barrel,  against  $2.85  as  the 
unorganized  growers’  price.”  The  meeting  discussed  in 
detail  plans  for  handling  “trouble  cars.”  Organization 
of  new  locals  at  Horton,  Hamlin  and  Holcomb  \yn-e 
discussed. 

If  one  might  judge  by  the  attendance  at  the  meeting 
at  Syracuse  on  May  14  in  preparation  for  the  National 
Dairy  Show,  the  meeting  this  Fall  is  an  assured  suc¬ 
cess;  450  delegates  of  business  and  farm  interests  met 
at  the  Hotel  Onondaga  for  the  purpose  of  greeting  Mr. 
Skinner,  manager  of  the  association,  and  listened  to  the 
plans  which  he  has  for  carrying  on  this  large  under¬ 
taking.  In  the  morning,  representatives  of  the  boys' 
and  girls’  clubs  met  and  drew  up  plans  for  carrying  on 
their  show,  demonstrations  and  competitions.  This 
phase  of  the  show  is  one  that  will  be  emphasized  this 
year  more  than  ever.  Ample  space  has  been  provided 
for  the  display  of  the  calves  owned  by  boys  and  girls. 
In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Skinner  presented  before  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  farmers  from  the  various  counties  and  the  ex¬ 
tension  men  of  the  various  agricultural  colleges  of  the 
East  what  part  they  might  take  in  helping  to  promote 
the  dairy  show.  In  the  evening  450  men  and  women, 
for  the  women  were  active,  sat  down  to  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Skinner.  Mr.  Skinner  went  into  great 
detail  in  explaining  what  every  phase  of  the  show  was 
for  and  how  it  would  work  out.  One  interesting  thing 
which  he  brought  out  was  that  more  attention  would 
be  given  to  the  grade  cow  than  ever  before.  Cows  from 
the  farms  of  the  producers  of  the  major  part  of  the  milk 
of  the  country.  He  stated  that  while  emphasis  would 
also  be  placed  on  the  purebred  stock,  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  as  seed  stock,  yet  the  value  of  grading  up  would  be 
a  very  important  feature.  Rings  of  various  grades 
were  enlarged  in  the  premium  list,  which  is  under  re¬ 
vision.  This  list  also  provides  for  the  use  of  cow  test 
association  records  for  grade  cows.  The  judging  of 
such  classes  would  be  partly  on  their  record  of  perform¬ 
ance,  as  well  as  on  general  conformation.  Mr.  Skinner 
stated  that  the  entire  fair  ground  equipment,  as  far  as 
exhibit  buildings  is  concerned,  will  be  utilized,  and  that 
nothing  will  be  permitted  on  the  grounds  that  will  de¬ 
tract  from  the  show,  which  is  to  consider  every  phase 
of  the  dairy  business. 

On  May  15  Dr.  R.  8.  Copeland,  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor,  spoke  before  the  State  conference  board  of  farm 
organizations,  lie  came  to  discuss  the  coal .  situation 
in  the  State  and  to  explain  what  he  believed  at  the  basis 
of  the  conditions  last  Winter  when  sections  could  not 
get  sufficient  coal  for  their  needs.  '  He  predicted  that 
there  was  every  evidence  that  with  the  condition  of  the 
lolling  stock  of  the  railroads  conditions  this  Fall  and 
Winter  would  not  be  any  improvement  on  last  year. 
His  reference  was  made  in  connection  with  the  anthra¬ 
cite  situation  only.  He  declared  that  the  failure  of 
eight  of  the  railroads  carrying  coal  out  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  region  was  responsible  for  the  condition  which  the 
consumer  faces.  This  condition  was  brought  about 
through  the  failure  of  the  railroads  to  sign  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  organized  laborers.  The  price  which  was 
offered  was  agreed  to  by  the  laborers,  but  the  railroads 
would  not  recognize  collective  bargaining.  Senator 
Copeland  stated  that  his  investigation  of  the  matter 
had  revealed  that  there  was  plenty  of  coal  at  the  mine 
if  the  railroads  could  have  delivered  it.  This,  he  said, 
was  further  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  a  record  of  many 
of  the  mines  showe'd  that  men  were  employed  only  ap¬ 
proximately  one-fourth  of  the  time  that  was  possible 
for  maximum  production.  To  emphasize  the  condition 
that  one  railroad  was  in  with  regard  to  their  rolling 
stock.  Dr.  Copeland  pointed  out  that  at  one  time  there 
was  71  per  cent  of  the  locomotives  in  need  of  repair. 
With  this  condition  only  a  small  amount  of  coal  could 
possibly  be  moved.  Dr.  Copeland  stated  that  he  did  not 
advocate  public  ownership,  but  that  railroads  were  pub¬ 
lic  utilities,  that  they  were  clothed  with  public  neces¬ 
sity,  and  that  they  had  no  right  to  carry  the  fight  out  at 
public  expense.  In  presenting  his  case  Dr.  Copeland 
was  emphatic  and  pointed  in  his  remarks,  and  supported 
his  statements  with  plenty  of  figures.  He  advocated  the 
union  when  sanely  conducted,  and  stated  that  since  the 
union  had  come  into  existence  the  plane  of  the  miners 
had  been  materially  raised.  e.  a.  F. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Tapestry  Weavers 

Let  us  take  to  our  hearts  a  lesson — 

No  lesson  can  braver  be — 

From  the  ways  of  the  tapestry  weavers, 
On  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 

Upon  their  heads  the  pattern  hangs, 

They  study  it  with  care, 

The  while  their  fingers  deftly  work. 

Their  eyes  are  fastened  there. 

They  tell  this  curious  thing  besides, 

Of  the  patient  and  plodding  weaver, 
lie  works  on  the  wrong  side  evermore, 
But  works  for  the  right  side  ever. 

It  is  only  when  the  weaving  stops, 

And  the  web  is  loosed  and  turned, 
That  he  sees  his  real  handiwork- — 

That  his  marvelous  skill  is  learned. 

Oh,  the  sight  of  its  delicate  beauty, 

How  it  pays  him  for  all  his  cost, 

No  rarer,  daintier  work  than  his 
Was  ever  done  by  the  frost. 

Then  the  master  brkigeth  him  golden  hire, 
And  giveth  him  praise  as  well ; 

And  how  happy  the  heart  of  the  weaver  is 
No  tongue  but  his  own  can  tell. 

The  years  of  man  are  looms  of  God, 

Let  down  from  the  place  of  the  sun, 
(Wherein  we  are  weaving  always, 

Till  the  mystic  web  is  done, 

Weaving  blindly,  but  weaving  surely, 
Each  for  himself  his  fate, 

We  may  not  see  how  the  right  side  looks, 
We  can  only  weave  and  wait. 

And  when  his  task  is  ended, 

And  the  wreb  is  turned  and  shown, 

He  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Master, 

It  shall  say  to  him  “Well  done!” 

And  the  white-winged  angels  of  heaven 
To  bear  him  thence  shall  come  down, 
And  God  for  his  wages  shall  give  him, 
Not  coin,  but  a  golden  crown. 

— ANSON  G.  CHESTER. 

* 

Several  readers  have  asked  how  to 
make  baking  powder  at  home.  The  fol- 
fowing  formula  for  homemade  baking 
powder  is  given  by  Prof.  Henry  Snyder  in 
“Hijman  Foods.”  It  is  said  to  be  a  long- 
keeping  powder :  Cream  of  tartar,  eight 
ounces;  baking  soda,  four  ounces;  corn¬ 
starch,  three  ounces.  For  a  quick-acting 
powder  use  but  one  ounce  of  starch.  The 
materials  should  be  thoroughly  dry.  Mix 
the  soda  and  starch  first  by  shaking  well 
in  a  glass  or  tin  can.  Add  the  cream  of 
tartar  last,  and  shake  again.  Thorough 
mixing  is  essential  to  good  results.  Keep 
in  glass  or  tin  cans,  never  in  paper.  The 
powder  must  be  kept  dry. 

* 

Several  housekeepers  have  asked  us 
for  help  in  planning  the  food  for  an  aver¬ 
age  family  on  the  basis  of  calories  of 
energy  required.  Many  of  the  authorities 
consulted  proved  too  technical  to  be  help¬ 
ful  to  those  not  already  trained  in  die¬ 
tetics,  and  such  inquirers  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1313, 
“Good  Proportions  in  the  Diet,”  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  This  bulletin  computes  food 
needed  by  an  average  family  consisting  of 
two  adults  and  three  children  under  12 
years  old.  Tables  giving  value  of  com¬ 
mon  food  products  in  calories,  and  weekly 
requirements  for  the  family,  will  greatly 
help  in  catering  intelligently.  This  bul¬ 
letin  gives  the  week’s  supply  of  sweets  for 
a  family  of  this  size  as  about  80  hundred- 
calorie  portions,  equal  to  about  4*4  lbs. 
of  sugar.  We  think  that  this  is  less  sugar 
than  the  average  family  uses,  but  some 
of  our  leading  authorities  on  nutrition 
now  deplore  the  excessive  use  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Henry  Clapp 
Sherman  of  Columbia  University  asserts 
that  it  would  be  an  improvement  from  a 
dietary  standpoint  if  the  sugar  were  re¬ 
duced  one-half,  and  the  same  amount  of 
energy  obtained  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  other  food  materials.  He  says : 

“Probably  the  most  desirable  of  all 
materials  with  which  to  satisfy  a  desire 
for  sweet-tasting  foods  are  the  fruits, 
several  of  which  contain  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  fresh  state,  and 
from  50  to  75  per  cent  -when  dried. 

From  a  gastronomic  point  of  view  it 
is  would  seem  also  that  in  the  American 
cuisine  sugar  is  used  with  too  many  kinds 
of  food,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  variety 
and  piquancy  of  flavor  in  the  different 
dishes.  The  nutty  flavor  of  grains  and 
the  natural  taste  of  mild  fruits  often  are 
concealed  by  the  addition  of  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  sugar.” 

* 

The  following  white  cake  is  very  good 
with  ice  cream,  the  yolks  of  eggs  being 
used  in  the  cream  and  the  whites  in  the 
cake :  One  cup  sugar  and  one-half  cup 
shortening  creamed ;  one  cup  sweet  milk, 
a  pinch  of  salt,  flavoring.  Add  two  cups 
of  flour  sifted  with  two  teaspoons  baking 


powder,  then  add  the  well-beaten  whites 
of  four  eggs,  and  beat  well.  Make  a  try 
cake,  as  it  may  need  a  little  more  flour. 


Canning  Dandelion  Greens 

We  had  our  first  new  dandelion  greens 
April  12.  Our  method  of  canning  this 
“nature’s  medicine”  is  as  follows :  The 
greens  are  carefully  looked  over  and 
washed,  packed  into  a  large  kettle,  and 
boiling  water  is  poured  over  them  until 
they  are  about  half  covered.  They  are 
allowed  to  boil  this  way  several  minutes, 
or  until  the  greens  are  wrell  shrunken  in 
bulk.  Then  they  are  packed  quickly  into 
hot,  sterilized  cans,  with  a  teaspoon  of 
salt  to  each  one-quart  can  ;  the  cans  are 
filled  with  the  hot  liquor  from  the  kettle, 
using  more  hot  water  if  necessary ;  the 
covers  are  loosely  adjusted,  and  the  greens 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2137.  Dress  •with 
kimono  sleeves,  34 
to  44  bust.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  will  re 
quire  4%  yds.  of 
material  40  in.  wide, 
3%  yds.  40  or  44, 
with  1  yd.  extra, 
any  width,  for  panel 
in  front,  with  2% 
yds.  of  the  plain, 
any  width,  to  make 
as  illustrated.  20 
cents. 


2115.  Dress  with 
kimono  sleeves,  34 
to  42  bust.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  3%  yds.  of 
material  36  in.  wide, 
3%  yds.  40  or  44, 
or  1  y2  yds.  of  print¬ 
ed  material  with  3 
yds.  of  the  plain  to 
make  as  illustrated. 
20  cents. 


piece 
3t. 


2038.  Girl’s  dress 
with  plain  or  scal¬ 
loped  edges,  8  to  14 
years.  The  medium 
size  will  require  2% 
yds.  of  material  36, 
44  or  54  in.  wide. 
20  cents. 


2027.  One 
dress,  34  to  44  bust 
With  or  without  ap¬ 
plied  facing.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  5  y2  yds.  of 
material  36  in.  wide, 
514  yds.  40,  5  yds. 
44  or  54.  or  when 
made  without  fac¬ 
ing,  1  yd.  less  will 
be  required  in  each 
width.  20  cents. 


are  processed'  three  hours  in  the  cans,  in 
covered  boiler.  Removed  from  the  boiler, 
the  covers  are  tightened  on  the  cans  and 
they  are  set  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

G.  R.  B. 


Gelatin  Ice  Cream;  Sweet  Potatoes  and 
Apples 

Someone  asked  some  time  ago  concern¬ 
ing  the  use  of  gelatin  in  making  ice 
cream.  I  have  used  it  when  the  weather 
is  real  warm  and  find  it  helps  to  give 
’  „dy  and  smoothness.  To  each  quart  of 
cooked  custard,  while  still  hot,  I  add 
one-half  tablespoon  of  gelatin  that  has 
been  soaked  30  minutes  in  cold  water. 

The  following  recipe  is  a  great  favorite 
in  our  family  that  I  have  never  seen  in 
print : 

Scalloped  Sweet  Potatoes  and  Apples. 
— Put  into  a  baking  dish  or  'casserole  al¬ 
ternate  layers  of  apples  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  cut  in  cubes.  Sprinkle  each  layer 
of  apples  with  sugar  according  to  tart¬ 
ness,  and  add  nutmeg  to  flavor.  Dot 
with  butter  and  bake  till  apples  are  well 
cooked.  As  a  breakfast  dish  this  may 
be  prepared  the  evening  before  and  is 
ready  for  the  oven.  I  find  it  an  excel¬ 
lent  way  to  use  up  the  left-over  sweets 
and  those  too  small  to  bake,  boil  or  candy. 

MRS.  f\ 


Letters  of  an  Indiana  Farmer 

“Every  day  is  a  world  new-born.” 

At  no  time  in  the  year  is  the  quotation 
more  impressive  than  in  such  weeks  as 
those  that  have  just  passed.  Our  mild 
Winter  was  followed  by  a  long  March  of 
wearisome  chill,  and  a  sluggish  indiffer¬ 
ent  April.  We  who  are  trying  to  grow 
fruit  comfort  ourselves  with  the  hope  that 
the  buds  were  developing  so  late  that  they 
would  escape  frostbites. 

But  there  has  been  no  lack  of  the  in¬ 
terest  and  excitement  of  new  life,  in  spite 
of  raw  winds  and  freezing  mornings.  Life 
may  have  been  dormant  in  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  but  not  in  the  pighouses,  nor  in 
the  henhouse,  nor  in  the  haymow,  nor 
even  in  the  boss-lady’s  sitting  room — 
where  the  startled  owner  was  called  upon 
to  soothe  Suzanne’s  first  maternal  fears! 
New  “friends  in  feathers  and  fur”  have 
been  arriving,  regardless  of  suitable 
weather  ;  red  chickens,  red  pigs  and  red 
peppered  with  black,  gray  rabbits,  and 
kittens  of  every  color  known,  except  yel¬ 
low.  Earl  sat  up  nights  with  the  piggies, 
and  Lula  carries  the  little  chick  families 
into  warm  and  secure  quarters  at  night, 
putting  them  out  by  day  to  enjoy  the  sun¬ 
shine.  Lula  was  city  bred,  and  I,  though 
a  farm  girl,  have  had  more  first-hand  con¬ 
tact  with  the  creature  babies,  this  Spring, 
than  in  all  the  time  I  lived  here.  We  still 
regard  these  active,  enterpising  infants 
with  wondering  interest. 

The  big  fires  have  given  place  to  a  little 
blaze  morning  and  evening,  to  take  off  the 
chill,  with  fire  in  the  range  if  I  stay  in 
the  house  long  enough  to  keep  it  going. 
■Soon  the  oil  stove  and  the  tireless  cooker 
will  take  charge  of  the  kitchen ;  I  hope, 
by  their  use,  to  have  something  ready  to 
eat  when  noon  comes  after  a  strenuous 
half  day  of  gardening.  Most  women  who 
live  alone  do  regard  meals  too  indiffer¬ 
ently,  and  snatch  snacks  when  fatigue  or 
extreme  hunger  compels.  If  nerve-ex¬ 
haustion  headaches  do  not  descend  upon 
them  they  are  lucky. 

My  mother  had  a  saying,  learned  in 
her  youth,  that  she  always  used  in  happy 
approval  when  either  of  us  had  don’e  an 
extra  good  day’s  work  : 

“Something  attempted,  something  done, 
has  earned  a  night’s  repose.” 

These  days  are  earning  repose,  certain¬ 
ly,  but  the  nights  thereof  are  short.  The 
garden  is  made,  glory  be ! — that  is,  all  ex¬ 
cept  tender  stuff  and  succession  plantings. 
We  even  ventured  to  put  in  a  little  corn 
and  a  few  beans,  deliberately  risking  a  lit¬ 
tle  seed  for  possible  reward.  The  new 
fruit  trees  are  all  planted,  even  to  the 
hundred  dwarf  seedlings  for  budding. 
Two  days  have  been  devoted  mostly  to 
raspberries.  My  former  tenant,  when  he 
heard  that  I  meant  to  set  out  100  St. 
Regis  (having  tried  a  small  patch  and 
liked  them  so  well),  exclaimed:  “Then 
next  year  you  will  have  a  raspberry  fit !” 
However,  not  100,  but  300,  red  rasp¬ 
berry  plants  are  going  into  the  ground, 
and  I  am  willing  to  risk  the  “fit.”  There 
is  still  an  unsatisfied  demand  for  berries 
in  this  region  of  corn  and  hogs,  and  red 
raspberries  bring  the  best  prices.  If  the 
market  seems  to  justify  it,  more  plants 
will  be  set  each  year,  as  the  work  is  not 
too  hard  for  a  five-foot  woman  to  handle. 

An  old  neighbor  who  worked  for  a  day, 
setting  trees,  volunteered  a  gift  of  goose¬ 
berry  plants  that  will  be  worth  much 
more  than  his  reasonable  wage.  His 
bushes  needed  resetting  and  thinning.  For 
this  fruit,  also,  there  is  an  unlimited 
local  demand,  for  the  short-sighted  “big” 
farmers  will  not  bother  with  such  things. 

I  set  out  the  raspberry  plants  all  by 
my  lone  (after  a  furrow  was  opened), 
and  30  gooseberries.  Some  of  my  women 
friends  regard  this  as  an  amazing  feat, 
while  some  of  the  work  they  do  would 
tire  me  -out,  mentally  and  physically ;  so 
much  depends  on  what  one  likes  to  do. 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  been  sniffing 
at  the  fruit  plantation — is  sure  it  will 
cost  more  than  it  will  be  worth,  considers 
the  corn  those  five  acres  would  grow,  etc. 
Of  course  he  doesn’t  know  any  better ! 
Inside  of  five  years  I  expect  those  five 
acres  to  bring  in  as  much  money  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  farm. 

The  District  Federation  of  Clubs  is  just 
over,  after  a  grand  scramble  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  There  was  a  long  report  to  type  for 
a  friend,  an  overburdened  officer.  There 
was  an  urgent  and  immediate  need  for  a 
new  dress,  and  its  speedy  construction 
from  three  yards  of  silk.  We  used  to 
laugh  at  a  woman  who  was  always  talk¬ 
ing  about  her  “little  Summer  frock” — 
she  weighed  perhaps  170  lbs.  Of  course 
five-footers  have  an  advantage,  but  I 
think  one  might  safely  call  a  three-yard 
dress  a  “little”  frock. 

Frivolity  aside,  the  Federation  meeting 
was  rather  thrilling.  An  entirely  differ- 


CIDER 

PRESSE 

draw  the 

Business 


Big  Money  made 
with  M-G  Cider  Presses. 
Small  investment.  Quick, 
clean  profits  with  little 
labor  and  expense.  Demand 
for  cider  greater  than  evec.  In- 
1  stall  the  reliable 

Mount  Gilead 
Hydraulic  Cider  Press 


Standard  for  44  years. 
Largest  juice  yield.  Easy  to 
operate.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Sizes  from  10  to 
460  bbls.  daily.  Com¬ 
plete  outfits  ready  to  ship.  Also 
Hand  Power  Presses  for  Cider, 

Grape  Juice,  Fruits,  etc.,  and 
a  full  line  of  accessories  such 
as  Juice  Evaporators,  Pas¬ 
teurizers,  Vinegar  Generators, 
etc.  Write  for  catalog. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

137  Lincoln  Ave.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


fcE.U.-KHS 

FOR 

INDIGESTION 

P»>  CENTS 
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6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


E  LL-AN  S 

25$  and  75$  Packages  Everywhere 


WINDOW  SHADE 

holesale  Prices 


S 


DIRECT  FROM  OUR  FACTORY  TO  YOUR 
HOME.  CARTAGE  PREPAID.  SATISFAC- 
TION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  RE¬ 
FUNDED. 

Heavy  Opaque,  all  colors.  Sizes 
36  x  72.  Mounted  on  f*  F 
guaranteed  spring  Rollers. 

Retail  value  75c,  for  .  .  .  . 

OUR  CATALOGUE  CONSISTS  OF  ALL 
GRADES  OF  SHADING.  TOGETHER  WITH 
INSTRUCTIONS  HOW  TO  MEASURE  AND 
ORDER  SHADES.  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

Standard  Window  Shade  Co., 
428  Gold  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TO  THE  LADIES: 

TWO  IDEAL  COMBINATIONS 

SUNBURN  CREAM 
AND  SKIN  LOTION 


Return  Coupon  and  receive 
without  charte  to  you 
sample  of  ,  | 

each.  _ _ 


CVOG 
FREE 


Name 

Address 


COUPON 


Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 

Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Instantly  Dissolving  Salt  Is  Best 


The  soft  porous  flakes  of  Colonial  Special  Farmers 
Salt  melt  instantly  and  completely  like  a  snow 
flake.  Every  speck  works.  No  waste.  Best  for 
cooking,  baking,  meat  curing,  butter  making  and 
table  use.  Does  not  lump  or  cake  like  ordinary  salt. 
Goes  farther  because  it  is  all  salt,  pure  salt.  No  moisture  in 
it.  Your  dealer  has  it.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

The  Colonial  Salt  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

Chicago  Buffalo  Atlanta 

SPECIAL 
FARMERS 

Smooth  —  Hard — Lasting — Won’t  Chip 


COLONIAL 

For  Stock  Salt — Use  Colonial  Block  Salt 


SALT 
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ent  atmosphere  pervades  these  women’s 
associations  from  that  of  their  earlier 
days.  As  one  speaker  expressed  it.  “The 
club  idea  used  to  be  Study — Service:  now, 
Service — Study.”  The  spirit  of  self-cul¬ 
ture  is  not  lost,  but  is  subordinate  to 
practical,  purposeful  action.  One  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  the  State,  nestled  in  a 
setting  of  circling  river  and  red-bud  cov¬ 
ered  hills,  entertained  this  gathering  of 
thoughtful,  energetic  women.  They  used 
to  say  that  women  couldn’t  pull  together 
— but  they  can  and  do.  Now  they  say  it 
about  farmers.  -E.-M.--c. 


Torchon  Lace 

Ch.  42.  miss  8.  a  dc.  in  each  of  7  next 
stitches,  ch.  5,  miss  2,  4  dc..  ch.  5,  skip  2, 
slip  st.  in  next.  Ch.  5,  skip  2,  7  dc.  in 
next  7  stitches;  ch.  6,  skip  2,  si.  st.,  turn. 

Second  Row. — Ch.  8,  slip  st.  in  loop 
of  ch.  (This  will  be  explained  a,_s 
"fasten”  in  the  rest  of  directions).  Ch.  t>. 
skip  3  dc.,  4  dc.  in  next  4,  and  3  dc.  on 


or  chon  Chochet  Lacc 


eh.  *  (ch.  5,  fasten  in  loop),  twice,  ch.  5, 
.'{  dc.  on  next  ch.  and  4  dc.  in  4  dc..  ch.  6, 
fasten  in  loop,  turn. 

Third  Row. — Same  as  second  row  to  v  ; 
ch.  5,  4  dc.  in  loop,  ch.  o,  3  dc.  on  ch. 
and  4  in  4  dc.  *  (ch.  6,  fasten  in  loop), 
twice  turn. 

Fourth  Row. — Ch.  8  (fasten  in  loop 
ch.  (>).  twice,  *,  skip  3  dc.,  4  dc.  in  next 
4  and  3  under  ch. ;  ch.  2,  3  dc.  under  next 
ch.  and  4  in  4  dc.  (ch.  (5,  fasten  in  loop), 
twice  turn.  .  , 

Fifth  Row. — Same  as  fourth  row  to  •, 
skip  3  dc.,  10  dc.  in  next  10  stitches  * 
(chain  0,  fasten  in  loop),  twice,  turn. 

Sixth  Row. — Same  as  fourth  to  "  3  dc. 
under  chain  and  4  in  4  dc.,  ch.  2,  skip  2, 
7  dc.  (last  3  under  ch.)  ch.  0,  fasten  in 
loop),  twice  turn. 

Seventh  Row. — Ch,  8,  fasten  in  loop, 
ch.  0,  3  dc.  under  ch.,  4  in  4  dc.,  *,  ch.  5, 
miss  ~ ,  4  dc.,  ch.  •> ;  skip  2,  t  dc.  last  o 
under  ch.,  *  (ch.  6,  fasten  in  loop),  twice 
turn. 

Eighth  Row. — Same  as  seventh^  to  /" 
(ch.  5,  fasten  in  loop),  twice,  ch.  5,  skip 
3  dc.,  4  dc.  in  4  dc.,  and  3  under  ch. 
Ch.  0,  fasten  in  loop,  turn. 

Ninth  Row.— Ch.  8,  3  dc.  under  ch. 
and  4  in  4  dc.,  ch.  5,  4  dc.  in  loop,  ch.  5, 
fasten  in  next  loop,  ch.  5,  4  dc.  in  next, 
ch.  T>,  skip  3  dc.,  4  dc.  in  next  4,  and  3  dc. 
under  ch.,  *,  ch.  0,  fasten  in  loop,  turn. 

Tenth  Row. — Repeat  from  second  row 
to  required  length.  Straps  can  be  made 
the  same  or  a  narrow  strap  can  be  used. 
Co  around  the  edges  with  single  crochet, 
to  make  a  firmer  edge.  This  insertion  can 
be  used  for  pillow  cases  as  well  as  for 
camisole.  mks.  ejlwin  chase. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Well,  well!  Ninth  of  May  and  snow¬ 
ing  right  down  ;  cold  wind  freezing  every¬ 
thing  before  it.  Beans  up;  some  of  the 
neighbors  have  sweet  potato  plants  and 
tomatoes  set  out;  tobacco  beds  uncovered 
and  some  plants  set,  and  it’s  surely  a 
back-breaking  job.  We  have  been  busy 
all  morning  covering  beds  and  trying  to 
make  things  snug  for  AN  inter  weather. 
To  be  sure,  this  may  not  last  long,  but  no 
one  can  tell  what  the  damage  will  be  to 
crops  and  fruit.  Such  things  cannot  be 
avoided,  though  I’ve  expected  frost  in 
May,  because  we  .had  three  heavy  fogs  in 
February;  not  that  fogs  then  will  make 
the  cold  or  frost  now,  and  I  don’t  know 
what  connection  there  is  between  the  two, 
but  1  have  never  known  it  to  fail  to  agree. 

Nineteen  young  turkeys  hatched  yester¬ 
day  ;  they  seem  always  to  come  out  in  a 
rainy  season,  too;  but  they  are  snug  in 
the  nest,  yet  I  have  over  100  little  chicks 
out,  and  will  set  no  more  eggs  until  June. 
No,  that’s  not  superstition,  but  it  is  to 
let  this  bunch  get  up  out  of  the  way,  they 
grow  so  slowly.  I  exchanged  for  30 
Plymouth  Rock  eggs;  10  hatched  out  of 
the  30,  and  uine  of  them  alive.  Thelma 
has  a  bantie  hen;  to  please  her  and  the 
hen,  I  gave  Bantie  six  young  chicks,  and 
have  sincerely  regretted  the  act.  for  I 
do  not  know  how  many  little  chickens 
Bantie  has  crippled.  She  flogs  the  dog, 
cats  and  me,  too,  sometimes ;  don’t  see 
how  anything  so  small  can  have  such  big 
wavs. 

Onions,  radishes  and  rhubarb,  the  only 
garden  products  available  so  far.  Mr.  P. 
and  Lee  covered  the  lettuce  seed  so  deep 
only  a  few  came  through,  and  a  'second 
planting  is  late. 

Sugar  does  not  seem  to  come  down  to 
common  folks’  level  any  more.  What  has 
become  of  the  investigation? 

I  have  laid  off  a  coverlet  to  begin  work 
today.  Anything  to  keep  one’s  mind  off 
this  outside  flurry.  If  one  goes  to  the 
’phone  it  is  a  lament  from  one  end  of  the 
line;  to  the  other;  yet  it  does  no  good  to 
complain. 

Farming  becomes  more  and  ynore  of  a 
gamble.  In  a  few  more  years,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent-rate,  our  own  forests  will  be  denleted, 
a  ml.' I  think  if  must'  have  something  to 
do  with  the  sudden  changes,  long  droughts, 


etc.,  so  unfavorable  to  crop  production. 
For  weeks  four  and  five  teams  have  been 
transporting  saw  logs  past  our  house.  On 
every  road  you  will  see  trucks  and  wagons 
loaded  with  them.  Years  and  years  have 
been  required  to  grow  them,  and  such  a 
little  time  to  slay  them — a  good,  healthy 
tree  will  never  decrease  in  value,  and  to 
save  them  would  be  a  good  investment. 

Paul,  the  Nimrod  of  the  family,  brought 
in  a  mess  of  squirrels ;  he  has  gone  with 
one  to  a  sick  person,  the  others  are  cook¬ 
ing  for  dinner.  Soup  and  dumplings  are 
favorite  dishes  here. 

Young  chickens  22c ;  this  is  all  our 
country  merchants  offer,  and  no  one  will 
eat  them  at  that  price.  Cheaper  to  eat 
them  ourselves.  mbs.  d.  b.  p. 


Practical  Salads 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  we  are 
no  longer  content  with  computing  bal¬ 
anced  rations  for  our  stock,  but  that  we 
have  come  to  realize  that  our  own  diet 
also  may  be  profitably  considered.  Our 
bodies  are  so  long-suffering  that  we  are 
liable  to  think  it  matters  little  what  we 
feed  them,  and  if  they  finally  rebel,  we 
are  inclined  to  attribute  our  discomfort 
to  something  other  than  the  real  cause. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  may  have  followed 
the  very  interesting  experiments  and  in- 
\  estimations  of  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  of 
.lohns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 
If  there  are  any  who  have  overlooked  the 
reports,  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  their 
value  and  the  encouraging  simplicity  of 
carrying  out  his  suggestions.  Ilis  three 
fundamental  rules  for  diet  are,  briefly, 
for  each  person  :  1  qt.  milk  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  in  cottage  cheese,  creamed  dishes, 
milk  soups,  etc.,  two  salads  of  raw  fruit 
or  vegetables,  and  one  serving  of  cooked 
green,  leafy  vegetables,  daily.  After  com¬ 
plying  with  these  three  rules,  it  is  thought 
that  the  rest  of  the  diet  may  be  allowed  to 
take  (are  of  itself;  i.  e„  the  person  may 
follow  his  own  inclinations  pretty  much. 

Here  are  recipes  for  two  salad  dressings 
that  are  much  liked,  and  have  the  merit 
of  simplicity.  They  will  keep  some  time 
in  a  cool  place : 

Dressing  for  Vegetable  Salads — Stir 
until  smooth  one  egg,  one-half  cup  sugar, 
one  tablespoon  flour,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
little  pepper,  one  teaspoon  dry  mustard  ; 
a'd  one-half  cup  vinegar,  and,  lastly,  one 
large  cup  milk.  Cook  slowly  until  thick 
as  cream.  When  cool  add  piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  a  walnut. 

Cooked  Dressing  for  Fruit  Salads — 
Cook  together  two  tablespoons  butter  and 
two  tablespoons  (or  less)  flour;  add  one 
cup  sweet  cream.  Boil  a  minute,  stir¬ 
ring  well.  Remove  from  stove,  add  one- 
half  cup  sour  cream,  juice  of  one  lemon, 
salt  and  sugar  to  taste. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  almost  endless 
variety  of  salads  :  A  head  of  lettuce  with 
a  little  wise  manipulation  will  make  many 
servings ;  a  few  leaves  are  enough  for 
each  person,  dependence  being  placed 
mainly  on  the  “filling”  and  dressing.  In 
the  absence  of  lettuce,  finely  shredded 
cabbage  may  form  the  bed.  or  an  apple 
with  enough  of  the  inside  scooped  out  to 
leave  room  for  the  filling. 

Potato  Salad — Three  cups  cooked  po¬ 
tato  cut  into  cubes,  one  tablespoon 
chopped  onion,  one  tablespoon  chopped 
parsley,  onc-lialf  teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  pepper.  Mix  with  plenty  of 
dressing  and  garnish  with  slices  of  hard 
cooked  eggs. 

Sardine  Salad — One  tablespoon  melted 
butter,  two  tablespoons  bread  crumbs, 
very  fine,  two  hard -cooked  eggs  (these 
may  be  omitted),  speck  of  paprika,  one 
can  of  sardines  freed  from  bones  and 
chopped.  Mix  and  add  as  much  cream  as 
(he  mixture  will  absorb.  Serve  on  let¬ 
tuce  leaves  or  shredded  cabbage. 

Mock  Lobster  Salad — Mix  two  cups  of 
boiled  flaked  haddock  with  two  table¬ 
spoons  chopped  pimentos.  Season  with 
one  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  paprika, 
two  tablespoons  lemon  juice.  Let  stand 
half  an  hour.  Add  two  cups  chopped  cel¬ 
ery  and  two  tablespoons  dressing.  Serve 
on  lettuce  leaves  with  more  dressing. 

Emergency  Salad — Four  cold  boiled  po¬ 
tatoes,  four  cups  apples,  three-fourths  cup 
celery,  all  cut  in  cubes,  one  tablespoon 
ehooped  capers,  two  hard-cooked  eggs. 

Luncheon  Banana  Salad — Half  cup 
raisins,  one-fourth  cup  nut  meats,  one 
tablespoon  preserved  ginger  and  two 
tablespoons  ginger  syrup,  if  liked ; 
teaspoons  lemon  juice,  three  bananas. 
Chop  raisins,  nut  meats  and  ginger,  add 
juices,  slice  bananas  lengthwise,  put  till¬ 
ing  (raisins,  etc.)  between  slices  and  cut 
bananas  in  two  crosswise.  Serve  with 
dressing  on  lettuce  leaves.  Lemon  juice 
put  over  bananas  prevents  discoloration. 

Fruit  Salads — 1.  One  cup  apple  cubes, 
1%  cups,  sliced  bananas,  one  cup  orange 
pulp,  one  cup  nut  meats;  dressing. 

2.  One  cup  banana  cubes,  1 1/>  cups  or¬ 
ange,  one  cup  pineapple,  one-half  cup  nut 
me..ts :  dressing. 

3.  One  cup  banana  cubes,  two  cups  red 
grapes,  skinned  and  seeded,  one  cup  pine¬ 
apple  cubes,  one-half  cup  nut  meats ; 
dressing. 

4.  Apple  and  celery,  chopped,  held  to¬ 
gether  with  dressing. 

5.  Cut  in  cubes  one  slice  pineapple. {12 
dates,  one  orange,  free  from  membrane; 
add  one-half  cup  broken  -  walnut  meats, 
three-fourths  qup  seeded  white  gi;apes, 
one  cup  sliced  bananas.  Mix  with  dress¬ 
ing.  sprinkle  with  paprika  after  being  put 
in  bowl  in  which  it  is  to  be  served. 

Pickled  Beet  Salad — Arrange  two  small 
pryamids  of  chopped,  pickled  beets  on  let¬ 
tuce,  with  a  pyramid  of ’cottage  cheese  in 
the  center.  ~  a.'LTf. 


United  for  the  Nation’s  need 


We  are  a  people  scattered  over  three  million  square 
miles  of  territory — a  people  whose  daily  commercial  trans¬ 
actions  and  social  interests  are  as  wide-spread  as  our 
boundaries.  Only  a  unified  telephone  service,  covering 
the  whole  country,  can  serve  our  needs. 

Such  a  service,  in  turn;  requires  a  national  organization 
with  uniform  policies  and  operating  methods;  and  also 
in  each  community  a  local  organization  with  full  authority 
and  responsibility  for  the  problems  of  that  community. 

Such  a  service  is  the  service  of  the  Bell  System.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  employees  and  approximately 
six  thousand  local  operating  units  cover  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Uniting  these  community  organiza¬ 
tions  are  the  Associated  Companies  of  the  Bell  System, 
each  responsible  for  service  in  its  territory. 

Linking  together  the  Associated  Companies  is  the 
American  T elephone  and  T elegraph  Company.  It  operates 
the  long  distance  lines,  develops  nation-wide  policies,  stand¬ 
ards  of  practice  and  equipment  for  the  improvement  of 
the  service  and  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

In  this  commonwealth  of  service  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation  and  the  community  are  equally  served. 


“  Bell  System" 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy ,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


Comfort  Baby’s  Skin 
With  Cuticura  Soap 
And  Fragrant  Talcum 

ForsampleCuticuraTalcuni.afascinatinjrfragTance. 
Address  Cutleura  Laborutorl»i,D«pLU,  llaldan.Mu*. 


ETHICUS 

INDIGESTION 

POWDER 

Has  proven  its  worth.  Relieves  and  Removes  Cause. 
Contained  in  ETHICUS  Prompt  Treatment  Kit.  So 
highly  recommended  liy  DR.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 
and  other  eminent  physicians— 16  doses,  60  cents. 

ETHICUS  LABORATORIES.  1819  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 


BEAUTIFUL 
Kodak  Pictures 

Any  size  kodak  film  developed  for  5c.  Prints,  3c 
each.  Refunds  on  all  exposures  that  will  not 
print.  Over  night  service. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  PHOTO-SERVICE 
433  Stale  St.  Schenectady.  Netv  York 


A6ENTS PECK’S  RIVETS  MEND  GRANITE 

aluminum  and  tin-ware.  100#  profit.  Trial  Box  ]Oc. 
Peck  Co.,  Dept.  D  15,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Every  Year  by  Lightning,  an  Appalling  Property  Loss. 

But  think  of  the  hundreds  of  lives  lost  yearly.  Are  you  safe?  You  can  get  guar¬ 
anteed  protection  for  your  home,  your-property  and  your  lives  by  installing  the 


Lightning  Rods  on  Your  Buildings.  Our  policy  is  to  see  that  the  property  owner  gets  genu¬ 
ine  protection.  There  is  an  important  distinction  between  guaranteed  protection  and  merely 
buying  lightning  conductors.  Proper  installation  is  the  paramount  feature  in  the  purchase 
of  lightning  protection.  Our  SECURITY  Water  Ground  makes  a  permanently  Moist  Ground¬ 
ing  that  insures  perfect  operation  at  all  times,  under  all  conditions.  Exclusive  with  us.  An 
investment  in  a  SECURITY  SYSTEM  calls  for  no  risk.  The  investment  is  held  by  ub  sub¬ 
ject  to  demand  if  the  SECURITY  SYSTEM  fails  to  protect. 

Delays  are  very  dangerous.  Any  purchaser  of  a  SECURITY  SYSTEM  can  have 
an  official  Okay  on  his  installation  free  of  charge  by  writing  us  and  describing 
it  in  detail.  Write  today  for  our  book  of  complete  information  and  particulars. 

SECURITY  LIGHTNING  ROD  COMPANY 
605  Pine  Street,  Burlington,  Wisconsin 
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You  Can  Buy  a  De  Laval  for  $50  and 
Up — On  Such  Easy  Terms  that 
It  Will  Pay  for  Itself 


Don’t  get  the  idea  that  a  De 
Laval  Cream  Separator  is  high 
priced  because  it  is  the  best.  Con¬ 
sidered  on  the  basis  of  service  a 
De  Laval  is  the  cheapest  separa¬ 
tor  made.  A  De  Laval  costs  a 
little  more  to  begin  with  but  lasts 
three  or  four  times  longer,  and 
does  better  work  all  the  time. 

You  can  get  a  De  Laval  for  as 
low  as  $50,  and  up,  depending  on 
the  amount  of  milk  you  have  to 
separate.  No  matter  if  you  have 
one  or  a  thousand  cows,  there  is 
a  De  Laval  just  right  for  you. 
And  you  can  buy  a  De  Laval  on 
such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  pay 
for  itself  while  you  are  using  it. 

When  you  get  a  De  Laval  you 
not  only  get  the  best  separator 
service  for  the  longest  time,  at 
the  least  expense — on  the  easiest 
terms,  if  desired — but  you  can  see 
what  you  are  buying.  You  can 


try  it;  your  local  De  Laval  dealer 
will  instruct  you  in  its  use  and 
provide  service  should  it  ever  be 
necessary;  and  you  can  always  get 
parts  from  the  De  Laval  Company 
at  any  time  during  the  20  to  30 
years,  or  more,  your  machine 
should  last.  These  important  con¬ 
siderations  are  sometimes  over¬ 
looked. 

See  the  new  1923  De  Laval  at 
your  local  dealer’s  store.  It  is 
the  best  cream  separator  ever 
built.  It  has  many  improvements, 
skims  cleaner,  requires  less  care, 
and  will  last  longer  than  any  cream 
separator  on  the  market. 

You  may  be  losing  enough 
butter-fat  with  your  present  sepa¬ 
rator  or  by  hand  skimming  to  pay 
for  a  new  De  Laval  every  year  and 
not  getting  it.  If  you  do  not  know 
the  name  of  your  nearest  De  Laval 
agent,  write  us  direct  for  complete 
information. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29  E.  Madison  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  St. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


MINERALS 
COMPOUND 


FOR 

Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT1 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse  if] 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAYS 
AGENTS 
WANTED 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Are.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 
$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  case* 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
WrltefordescrlptlM  booklet ' 
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Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  runningyeasily  cleaned, 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  >  .rge  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  Bainbridgo^i.  Y. 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS  ,  Oept.  R.  Gardner  Mus 

TfloreHog 

for  less  money  C\ 

T'vOLD-Quality  Digester  Tankage  contains 
Protein  best  solid  bone  and  flesh 
builder  for  hogs. 

Small  amount  of  tankage  fed  each  day 
with  corn  or  grain  saves  one-third  cost  of 
feeding.  And  tankage  furnishes  protein  which 
grain  cannot  give;  wipes  out  all  danger  of 
sows  eating  their  litters  to  get  flesh  food. 

Meat  Meal  Digester,  cheaper  than  Digester 
Tankage,  contains  46%  Protein,  promotes 
quick  sturdy  growth. 

Feed  we*  or  dry — mixed  with  grain,  or 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO.. 


Dept.  RN 

Also  Poultry  Feeds, 
Meat  Scraps,  Sol¬ 
uble  Blood,  Poultry 
Bone — ■  aU  grades; 
Charcoal,  Oyster 
Shells,  Mineral 
stone  grits,  Pure 
Bone  Fertilizer. 


BUFFALO.  N.Y.i 


Backed  By  Nine  Years  Success 


T^EN  years  ago  dairymen  dreamed  of  the  day  when 
the  milking  machine  would  be  perfected  and  hand 
milking  would  be  obsolete.  Today  this  dream  has  come 
true  in  thousands  of  dairies  all  over  the  country. 

The  Perfection  has  been  in  successful  operation  in 
some  of  them  for  nine  years  already.  Let  it  pay  for 
itself  on  monthly  payments.  Pipe  line  or  portable 
electric.  Write  for  catalog. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 

Factory  and  Main  Office  Eastern  Branch  Office 

2115  East  Hennepin  Avenue  464  South  Clinton  Street 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Garbage-fed  Pigs 

I  am  considering  raising  pigs  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  buying  eight^week  pigs  and  feeding 
them  garbage.  Will  have  garbage  from 
350  cottages ;  100  of  them  are  boarding 
houses.  Garbage  is  collected  every  day. 

I  expect  to  feed  the  following  grain  until 
garbage  is  in  full  flow,  about  July  1:  GO 
lbs.  corn  or  hominy  meal,  30  lbs.  red- 
dog  flour,  10  lbs.  digester  tankage,  60  per 
cent.  Would  you  suggest  different  ration? 
How  much  grain  will  it  take  to  carry 
pigs  10  weeks?  Garbage  can  be  had  for 
the  collecting  of  it.  Pigs  will  be  in  a 
wooodlot  with  a  good  spring.  How  much 
ground  would  you  suggest  for  100  pigs? 
Where  can  I  get  pig  from  garbage-fed 
stock?  Is  there  anything  to  look  out  for 
besides  glass,  wire,  etc.,  such  as  onion 
skins?  I  have  been  told  they  are  fatal 
to  pigs.  Are  they?  Do  you  advise  vac¬ 
cination  for  the  pigs?  If  so,  what  kind 
and  how  given?  Also  at  what  age  best 
given.  If  I  harrow  pasture  with  spring- 
tooth  harrow,  will  I  be  able  to  get  some 
rape  started?  Land  is  too  stony  to  plow. 
Or  would  it  be  better  to  get  some  kinds 
of  roots  and  set  out?  Would  500  be 
enough?  F.  s. 

Connecticut. 

I  do  not  know  where  garbage-raised 
pigs  are  offered  for  sale.  In  the  region 
of  Secaucus,  just  outside  of  Jersey  City, 
perhaps  50,000  or  75,000  pigs  are  raised 
each  year  and  fed  largely  on  garbage  col¬ 
lected  from  New  York  and  Newark.  This 
colony  of  pork  producers  have  definitely 
concluded  that  they  must  raise  rather 
than  purchase  pigs  for  such  feeding.  Pre¬ 
viously  they  shipped  in  from  Southern 
markets  pigs  intended  for  such  feeding. 
In  addition  to  the  problem  of  acclimation 
it  was  found  that  the  pigs  suffered  from 
scours  and  pneumonia,  and  that  unless 
they  were  treated  simultaneously  with 
serum  and  virus  the  loss  from  hog  cholera 
was  very  high.  The  same  results  are  re¬ 
ported  from  the  various  cantonments 
where  garbage  was  used  to  feed  growing 
pigs.  Hence  our  advice  would  be  that 
you  secure,  if  possible,  pigs  whose  dams 
were  fed  and  developed  on  garbage. 

A  ration  consisting  of  corn,  middlings 
and  tankage  could  not  be  improved  upon 
for  preliminary  feeding.  Some  grain 
should  be  fed  in  conjunction  with  the 
garbage.  It  is  safe  to  figure  that  it  will 
require  4  lbs.  of  grain  to  provide  1  lb. 
of  gain  where  the  ration  is  restricted  to 
concentrates.  Therefore,  if  the  pigs  that 
you  select  make  a  gain  of  1  lb.  a  day 
you  can  figure  that  4  lbs.  of  grain  will  be 
required  per  pig  per  day.  Much  of  course 
depends  upon  the  size  and  age  of  the  pigs 
selected. 

As  to  a  suitable  area  for  feeding  100 
pigs  on  garbage,  it  would  be  well  to  select 
a  site  that  is  naturally  wall  drained. 
This  will  avoid  impossible  conditions  that 
would  be  encountered  during  wet  weather 
under  other  circumstances.  If  you  pro-, 
pose  to  feed  the  garbage  by  spreading  it 
out  on  the  ground.  I  should  say  a  four  or  > 
five-acre  area  would  be  sufficient.  If  you 
have  constructed  cement  feeding  areas 
and  propose  to  feed  the  garbage  as  swill 
in  troughs,  a  much  smaller  area  will  suf¬ 
fice. 

In  the  Secaucus  district  the  garbage  is 
all  sorted  and  run  through  digesters, 
where  the  grease  is  skimmed  off  and  only 
the  residue  used  for  feeding  purposes.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  proceeds  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  the  grease  to  soap  manu¬ 
facturers  more  than  provide  for  the  cost 
of  collection,  and  the  pigs  are  grown,  de¬ 
veloped  and  fattened  on  the  residual  pro¬ 
ducts.  Of  course  one  will  always  en¬ 
counter  some  loss  from  gastritis.  Por¬ 
tions  of  glass  and  other  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  will  literally  slit  the  digestive 
tracts  and  cause  loss  of  this  character. 

By  all  means  have  the  pigs  treated  with 
serum  and  virus  as  a  means  of  preventing 
hog  cholera.  Pigs  weighing  about  75  lbs. 
are  best  suited  for  garbage  feeding.  If 
they  are  disposed  of  when  they  weigh  175 
or  200  lbs.  the  best  prices  will  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  less  dockage  will  result  from 
oily  or  soft  carcasses. 


Practical  Dairy  Ration 

I  wish  a  ration  for  purebred  Jerseys 
and  Holsteins.  Have  plenty  of  good  corn 
silage,  some  each  of  Alfalfa,  oat  and 
mixed  hay.  Can  secure  cornmeal,  hom¬ 
iny,  ground  oats,  gluten  feed,  bran  and 
oilmeal.  J.  A.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

With  corn  silage  of  good  quality  and  a 
roughage  consisting  of  Alfalfa,  sheaf  oats 
and  mixed  hay,  I  would  combine  the  in¬ 
gredients  available  in  the  following  pro¬ 
portion  :  250  lbs.  of  hominy,  250  lbs. 
ground  oats.  250  gluten  feed,  150  lbs.  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  150  lbs.  wheat  bran. 

This  will  make  a  ration  carrying  about 
18  per  cent  of  protein,  and  is  intended 
for  £ows  yielding  less  than  30  lbs.  of  milk 
per  day.  For  cows  of  higher  production 
I  should  add  10  per  cent  of  cottonseed 
meal.  It  would  be  well  to  feed  approxi¬ 
mately  1  lb.  of  this  grain  mixture  for 
each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  day, 
in  addition  to  the  silage  and  all  of  the 
roughage  that  the  cows  will  consume.  Un¬ 
less  salt  is  available  at  all  times  I  should 
add  IV2  per  cent  of  salt  to  this  grain 
mixture. 
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"No  secret,  but—” 

“Most  of  my  neighbors  who 
have  trouble  with  their  horses 
don’t  use  Gombault’s  Caus¬ 
tic  Balsam.  So  I  figure  it’s 
Gombault’s,  and  not  luck, 
that  keeps  my  work  stock  in 
tip-top  condition. 

“I  found  a  bottle  of  Gombault’s 
in  the  barn  when  I  bought  the  place 
thirty  years  ago,  and  I’ve  never  been 
without  it  since.  I  haven’t  fired  a 
horse  in  all  that  time.  Gombault’s 
does  the  work  a  lot  better,  leaves 
no  scars  or  discolored  hair.” 

A  reliable  and  effective  remedy  for 
Spavin  Thorough-  Fistula 
Capped  pin  Sweeney 

Hock  Quittor  Barb  Wire 

Curb  Wind  Galls  Cuts 

Splint  Poll  Evil  Calk 

Ringbone  Strained  Wounds 
Tendons 

A  million  successful  treatment 
each  year.  Booklet  describing  horse 
ailments  sent  upon  request. 

$1.50  per  bottle  at  druggists 
or  direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS  TOO 
An  excellent  remedy  for  sprains, 
bruises,  cuts,  burns,  sore  throat, 
muscular  and  inflamatory  rheu¬ 
matism,  sciatica  and  lumbago. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Sole  Distributors 
for  the  United  Stales  and  Canada 


GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 

BAISAM 


Stopping  the  Clock 
Never  Saved  Time 

And  Never  Will 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  GO. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D  Wire  clamp. 

Neither  can  you  save  money  by 
buying  a  cheap  milk  strainer.  You 
pay  for  it  in  the  end.  The  Dr.  Clark 
Purity  Milk  Strainer  is  a  far  better 
investment. 

The  Dr.  Clark  is  the  invention  of  a 
milk  inspector  who  knew  his  busi¬ 
ness.  Not  a  complicated  fad.  Just  a 
mighty  good  strainer  that  removes 
every  last  bit  of  sediment  from  milk. 
No  cloths.  No  fine  wire  gauze  to 
wear  out.  No  drudgery  washing 
cloths  and  cleaning  the  strainer. 

Make  us  prove  our  guarantee  that  the  Dr. 
Clark  will  remove  every  last  bit  of  sediment, 
and  no  other  strainer  will.  10-qt.  and  18-qt. 
sizes.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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-  -  Cooling  Milk 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as 
to  cooling  milk  by  digging  a  hole  in-  the 
ground  like  a  well,  15  or  20  ft.  deep? 
Would  water  running  through  in  pipes 
help  any?  If  so,  how  should  pipes  he 
arranged?  H.  t.  S. 

East  Earl,  Pa. 

We  are  not.  familiar  with  this  method 
of  cooling  milk.  It  cannot  compare  with 
the  use  of  cold  water  in  a  well  or  vat  or 
cooler.  A  can  of  milk  surrounded  by 
cold  water  will  cool  and  stay  cold  better 
than  when  Surrounded  by  air.  llenc£ 
the  trouble  you  might  go  to  in  installing 
water  pipes  to  line  a  hole  in  the  ground 
would  not  be  worth  while.  Better  use 
the  cold  water  directly  in  contact  with 
the  milk  can,  using  the  common  concrete 
vat  type  of  cooler  tank.  Build  it  deep 
enough  so  as  to  have  the  water  come  up 
to  the  neck  of  the  can,  and  large  enough 
to  allow  three  gallons  of  water  to  each 
gallon  of  milk.  The  water  in  the  tank 
should  be  at  40  deg.  F.  before  milking. 
If  your  water  is  cold  enough,  no  ice  need 
be  used,  but  ice  is  generally  needed  in 
Summer  to  meet  this  requirement.  We 
should  gladly  give  you  more  details  in 
reference  to  cooling  iuilk  if  you  arc  inter¬ 
ested  further.  Again  we  say,  we  feel  the 
method  you  mention  is  not  as  efficient  of 
economical  as  others  more  commonly  used. 

j.  W.  b.  ; 


Cooked  Beans  for  Farm  Flock 

A  number  of  years  ago,  when  we  kept 
a  small  dairy  herd  and  shipped  cream,1 
my  tenant  tried  cooking  cull  beans  as  a 
part  of  the  grain  ration  for  these  cows. 
They  ate  them  with  a  relish,  and  we  re¬ 
ceived  good  returns  in  the  cream  checks, 
and  now,  as  grains  of  all  kinds  are  high 
prices  and  bean  growing  is  again  becom-' 
ing  fashionable,  there  will  be  quantities; 
of  screenings  and  culls  from  our  home 
crop.  Bast  year,  although  our  bean  crop 
returned  a  yield  of  over  20  bushels  to  the 
acre*  a  severe  drought  occurred  just  when 
they  were  filling,  and  consequently  there; 
were  a  lot  of  small  beans  to  screen  out. 
This  past  Winter  I  have  been  cooking 
them  in  a  .caldron  and  feeding  them  oncer 
a  day  to  the  poultry.  The  bens  are  greedy 
for  them,  and  I  never  had  them  show  bet-; 
ter  egg  returns.  I  am  old-fashioned 
enough  still  to  use  the  natural  incubator, 
and  so  far  out  of  six  sittings  of  12  eggs' 
each  I  have  54  chicks,  aud  no  losses  since 
they  were  hatched;  40  per  cent  seems  to 
be  about  the  hatch  around  here  in-  the 
commercial  incubators.  Our  fioc-k  is  now 
confined  in  the  large  poultry  yard.  A 
good  lawu  aud  garden  are  out  of  the 
question  when  the  hen  flock  is  given  free 
range.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
cooked  beans  serve  in  part  as  a  substitute 
for  the  feed  they  would  secure  when  al¬ 
lowed  to  roam*  at  will,  and,  again,  we  can 
get  all  the  eggs  each  day,  and  know  that 
they  are  fresh  laid.  n.  e.  cox. 


Feeding  Value  of  Mangels 

A.  ,T.  C.  asks,  on  page  563,  what  the 
feeding'  value  of  mangels  is,  and  1  ror. 
Minkler  answers  correctly  that  they  are 
not  quite  as  valuable  as  good  corn  silage 
if  fed  in  quantity.  What  he  does  not 
mention,  however,  is  that  when  fed  in 
small  amounts  they  are  much  more  valu¬ 
able  than  silage.  In  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  at  Cornell  it  was  found  that  in 
fairly  small  quantities  the  dry  matter  in 
mangels  was  as  good,  pound  for  pound,  as 
the  dry  matter  in  grain,  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  they  are  a  fine 
addition  to  the  ration. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  feeding  my 
cows  a  few  small  potatoes  every  time  I 
sold  a  load  of  potatoes.  I  found  that 
the  rise  in  milk  production  was  very 
marked,  and  figured  the  increase  at  the 
price  I  was  getting  for  milk — less  than  $2 
a  hundred.  The  small  potatoes  paid  me 
41c  a  bushel,  though  the  big  ones  were 
only  selling  for  30c.  After  seeing  this  I 
went  to  raising  an  acre  of  mangels  every 
year,  and  the  results  surely  were  satisfac¬ 
tory.  I  remember  one  of  the  cows  I  was 
milking  was  doing  very  well  and  gaining 
every  day,  but  she  never  seemed  to  quite 
catch  up  with  another  that  one  of  my  men 
was  milking,  which  had  been  in  a  good 
deal  longer.  I  later  found  that  my  man 
tohl  the  other  man  that  Jonesy,  the  cow 
I  was  milking,  never  would  catch  up  with 
old  Chocolate  as  long  as  the  beet  bin  held 
out. 

The  point  of  raising  beets  is  not  to  sub¬ 
stitute  them  for  silage.  That  cannot  he 
done  economically.  But  you  can  substi¬ 
tute  them  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
purchased  grain,  and  that  helps  the 
pocketbook.  Cabbages  are  even  better 
feed  than  the  beets,  can  be  raised  about 
as  cheaply,  sell  for  good  money  most 
years  and  hence  make  a  good  cash  crop. 
The  years  when  they  do  not  pay  well  they 
can  be  fed  for  profit,  and  every  year  they 
furnish  a  lot  of  split  heads,  trimmings 
and  stumps.  However,  beets  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue  to  be  the  standby. 

New  York.  a.  it.  de  gbaff. 


Experience  with  Sunflower  Silage 

I  notice  on  page  563  that  A.  J.  C., 
Rhode  Island,  asks  about  sunflower  silage. 
Professor  Minkler  gives  him  some  good 
advice,  but  I  thought  he  might  like  to 
heal*  some  first-hand  experience  from  one 
who  has  tried  it  out.  in  the  East. 

In  the  Spring  of  1021  I  decided  to  try 
sunflower  and  corn  silage,  so  I  planted 


about  three  acres  of  Mammoth  Russian  1 
sunflower  and  Hall's  Gold  Nugget  corn, 
using  about  half  of  each.  It  was  planted 
in  drills,  so  that  the  plants  were  about 
8  to  12  in.  apart.  The  seed  sprouted  well, 
but  as  the  season  passed  the  sunflower 
outgrew  the  corn  and  shaded  it  so  that 
at  harvest  time  the  corn  was  so  small 
that  it  was  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
mixture.  The  sunflowers  made  an  enor¬ 
mous  growth,  standing  14  ft.  high,  and  as 
big  as  a  man’s  wrist  at  the  butts.  The 
seed  part  of  the  flowers  was  often-  12  t<> 
14  in.  across.  So  far  everything  was 
fine,  but  when  we  started  to  harvest  it 
things  were  different.  Wo  had  a  brand 
new  corn  binder,  and  with  three  largo 
horses  drawing  it  they  could  only  go 
about  20  to  30  ft.  before  it  was  necessary 
to  stop  to  rest  them,  and  also  to  clean 
out  the  binder,  which  soon  became 
clogged.  The  sunflower  stalks  were  's<i 
brittle  and  the  heads  so  heavy  that  they 
uroke  over  about  6  ft.  from  the  ground 
as  soon  as  the  harvester  hit  them.  In 
this  way  the  largo  heads  got  into  the 
binder  chains.  We  put  four  horses  on 
the  binder,  but  it  shook  out  bolts  so 
fast  we  soon  saw  we  would  need  a  new 
binder  if  we  kept  on.  The  remainder  of 
the  field  we  cut  by  hand. 

In  loading,  the  bundles  were  very 
heavy,  and  nearly  always  broke  in  the 
middle.  At  tho  eutter  the  large  heads 
jammed  in  tho  food  rolls  and  made  a  lot 
of  hard  work.  However,  it  had  some 
good  qualities.  The  yield  was  heavy, 
estimated  at  15  tons  per  acre,  and  it 
made  fine  silage,  and  the  cows  liked  and 
produced  well  on  it.  It  analyzed  a  little 
better  than  our  corn  silage;  about  one- 
tenth  per  cent  better  in  protein.  j.  c.  E. 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

.Tune  1 — -Jerseys.  Meridale  Farms, 
Meredith,  X.  Y. 

•Tune  7-8— Holsteins.  Ohio  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association,  Cleveland,  O. 

June  12 — Ayrshires.  National  Ayr¬ 
shire  consignment  sale,  Saratoga  Springs, 
X.  Y. 

June  20 — Brown  Swiss.  J.  S.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Johnsonville,  N.  Y. 

June  27 — Jerseys.  Snowden  Farm, 
Fredericksburg,  Va.  A.  L.  Tic-hane,  sales 
manager. 

Oct.  31 — Ayrshires.  Allegany-Steuben 
County  Ayrshire  Club,  consignment,  sale, 
Ilornell,  N.  Y. 


FREE  TO  DOG  OWNERS 


Polk  Miller's  famous  Dog 
Book,  64  pages,  on  care,  feed¬ 
ing  and  training,  with  ailment 
chart  and  Senator  Vest’s  cele¬ 
brated  "Tribute  to  a  Dog,” 
etc.  Also  full  list  of  Sergeant’s 
Dog  Medicines — the  standard 
for  50  years.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address.  Our  free 
advice  department  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
question  about  your  dog’s  health  free. 

Polk  Miller  Drug  Co.,  Inc.,  7  Governor  St.,  Richmond,  To. 


ISUU 

32  page  book — how  to  keep  your 
‘  dog  well  —  how  to  care  for  him 
when  sick.  Result  of  85  years*  experi¬ 
ence  with  every  known  dog  disease. 
Mailed  FREE.  Write  today.  Dept.  4306 
,  H.  CLAY  CLOVER.  V.  S. 

129  Went,  24th  St.  Now  Tort 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  | 


KINNELON  HERD 

Purebred  Brown  Swiss 

BUTLER,  N.  J. 

Home  of  Ilda'n  College  Boy  whose  dam  has  a 
record  of  13  561  lb*,  milk,  grandam  14  650  lbs. 
milk  and  great  grandam  16,225  lbs.  milk.  His 
daughters  to  come  fresh  have  milked  over 
forty  pounds  a  day.  ▲  young  bull  calf  by  the 
above  sire  and  out  of  a  17,139-lb.  cow  for  sale. 
JOHN  C.  HESSE,  Manager 


AUCTION  Si4L£— June  20, 1923,  12  M. 
40  Head  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  1  tw.*” 

balance,  2  mo.  JO  5-year»  old.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Best  breed  herd  in  the  United  States.  Send  for  list. 
JAMES  S.  MARSHALL,  Rensselaer  Co.,  Johnsonville,  N.  V. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  Durham! 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washinotonville.  N.V. 


HOLSTEINS 


High  Gride  Holstein  Heifer  Calves  Ki^dTuu 

and  heifer  calves,  S25  up.  Registered  bulls  ready 
for  service,  and  cows.  Addresa  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.f. 


• 

•  • 

GUERNSEYS 

A  1 

REGISTERED 


GUERNSEY  BULL 

Born  June  27, 1922 

An  extra  fine  individual  of  May 
Rose  breeding  on  both  sides. 
Dam  died  while  on  test.  Had 
made  350  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  273 
days,  first  calf.  Price  $100.00. 
Accredited  herd. 

FAIRYDALE  FARM 

Pawling,  N.  Y. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Cnppial  Off  or  We  are  offering  for  sale 
jJJHidl  ullvl  two  exceptionally  bred 
bulls  with  smutty  noses.  Sired  by  May  Rose 
bulls.  Dams  have  records  or  are  on  test.  Both 
of  these  bulls  are  good  individuals,  six  to  eight 
months  old,  and  excellent  propositions  for 
grade  herds.  Price  $150,00. 

A  Real  Chance  for  Farmers. 

VV.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohassct,  Mass. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Highly  Bred 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 


Rollwood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 


For  Sale 

A  few  cows,  heifers  and  bull  calves. 
Our  A.  R.  records  average  13,219.1'Jbs.  milk, 
680.41  lbs.  B.  F.  Herd  sire  a  grandson  of 
May  Rose  King.  Address 

RICHARD  HOPPER,  Mgr. 
WOODY  BROOK  FARM 
Telephone  27 1  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


Stonehouse  Guernseys 

won  3  championships  at  Trentcn,  19‘_’0.  2  State 
herdsmen’s  cups  for  highest  production,  1922.  We 
offer  2  bulls  of  serviceable  age — grandsons  of  I.ang- 
water  Stars  and  Stripes,  prize  winners.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable.  Accredited  herd  31967. 

Mrs.  F.  K.  STEVENS  -  Gladstone,  N,  J. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWg  paint  p^RMS,  jj  j.  SI..  Pkili.,  Pe. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanuo  Co.  New  York 

FOR E STD ALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  R. 
dams,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  16909. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf „ 
For  Solo-Two  Aged  Reg.  Goernseys 

Good  foundation  stock.  Sure  breeders.  Priced  to 
sell.  Tuberculin  tested.  Caldwell  Place,  Marion, 
New  York.  (25  miles  East  of  Rochester.) 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

May  Rose  Blood.  Two  sons  of  Langwater  Music 
Dimple  King,  57284.  Five  months  old.  Dams  now  on 
test  Herd  Tuberculin  tested.  Prices  reasonable. 
BOLTON  FARM  -  Bristol,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

One  eow  descended  from  Imp.  Golden  Fern's  Lad 
and  Financial  King,  freshened  May  12,  1923,  with 
heifer  calf;  one  two-year-old,  now  about  to  freshen : 
one  yearling,  still  open.  Price  for  quick  sale.  S700  f.o. 
b.  Brewster.  N  Y.  H.  S.  BAKETEL,  M.  D.,  Brewster,  N  Y. 


HALCYON  FARMS 

JEnSEVS 

Every  Cow  is  in  the  Register  of  Merit. 

Every  Calf  from  a  R.  M.  dam. 

Female*  of  all  ages. 

Bull  calves  backed  by  type  and  production. 
Address:  HALCYON  FARMS,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


■  CDCrV  Dill  I  6  aa«s  by  a  Grandson  of 
J  t  If  at  I  DU  L  La  the  Jap.  One  ready  for 
service  from  80-lb.  dam. 
These  would  do  to  head  any  herd  at  Farmers'  prices. 
Kdge-Woo<l  Farm, West  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 


Two  Registered  Jersey  Cows 

Age.  3  and  4  years.  Freshened  in  April. 
OAKLAWN  FARM  -  Winsted,  Conn. 


Fine  Jersey  Cows  for  sale 

ALLEN  W.  JOHNSTON  Box  1021  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 


Two  Registered  Jersey  Heifers 

out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams  for  sale.  S200  for 'the  two. 
Penn. -Dei. -Jersey  Farm,  Milford,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

CArCals  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
rUI  OalO  cu|jn  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown.  N.  J. 


SWINE  .\  J 

PURE  BRED  PIGS 

AT  FEEDING  PRICES 

Either  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old.  ('. 
O.D.on  approval,  $8  each.  Sows,  Barrows  or  Boars.  Bred 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  the  kind  that  grow  fast  and  big. 
50  feeding  pigs,  first  cross  between  Yoikshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire.  Big  Type  swine,  6  to  8  wks.  old,  $6  SO  each.  Will 
ship  any  part  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

DR.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V..  Box  51.  Waltham,  Mass. 

Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Largest  herd  in  America.  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  breeding.  Special  offering  of  wean¬ 
ling  pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.Y. 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Fall  boars.  Also  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in 
August  nnd  September,  and  a  choice  lot  of  Spring 
pigs.  All  our  Berkshire®  represent  the  best  large 
type.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE  Truinansburg,  N  Y. 

Shady  Side  Berkshires  l?.l 

of  type  and  breeding.  Shipped  C  O.  D.  on  approval. 

E.  G.  FISHER  Madison,  New  York 

RerLehiree  Desirable  Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

00183111103  Fat  moor  Farms  Hart  Held,  Pj.  Y. 

TY1I  PHCQ  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
M  M  ^  ^  ^  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

(irnwihvfl  1  R  Pin*  u®g-  Large  type.  Both  sexes.  *12 

UlUnlllJU,  I.U.  rigs  each.  H.C  Betrdsliy,  Montarr  Falls,  N.T. 

Registered  ».  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

It  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvii,t,k,  New  York 

1  fill  Dim  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires,  6  weeks  old. 

1  UUrigS  85.50  each  ROUSE  BROS  Dushorf.  Pa. 

Reg.  Duroc  Yearling  Bred  Sows 

8830.  Farrow  in  June. 

C,  MEARSON  -  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Eureka  Stock  Farm 

For  Sale— Registered  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks.  to  10  mos.  old.  Both  sex.  Bred  for  growth 
and  quality.  Write  your  wants. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester.  P® 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIG 

A  very  choica  lot  of  March  and  April  pigs,  sired  by  Kajah 
Prince,  ail  Extra  flna  Big  type  Boar,  and  out  of  2-year 
Sows,  gift  Each,  with  Pedigree.  One  last  September 
Boar,  weight  about  200  lba.  A  real  Fhow  pig.  First  check 

of  $40  takei  him.  John  11,  John  non,  K.  4,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

FANCY  O.  I.  C.'s 

The  big,  smooth  typ#  of  superior  quality  aud  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  W.  W.  W  KIM  AN,  F.O. 
Bo*  No.  469,  Hnmmelitown,  Fa. 

|  AYRSHIRES 

Lippitt  Farm  Ayrshires 

During  June  we  offer  RINGMASTER 
bulls  of  serviceable  age,  at 
low  prices.  Write  us. 

Let  a  RINGMASTER  head  your  herd 

LIPPITT  FARM 

Robert  L.  Knight  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

DOGS 

AT  STUD  POLICE  DOG 

•d  Champion.  Fee,  335.  O.  Hill,  Amenta,  N.  Y. 

pedigreed  Oolite  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  IROS.,  «rove  ( liy,  i>». 

WIRE  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

O.  HILL  -  Amenta,  New  York 

Pedigreed  Airedale  PUPPIES 

4  females  2  mos.  old  ;  2  females  7  mos.  old.  Shipped  on 
approval.  SPRINGDALE  KENNELS,  F.  H.  FOOTE, Prop.,  Jefferson. N.Y 

For  Sale— IrishTorriar  Puppies  Ai^TrVe^°xt£ 

good  female  Airedale  puppies.  MEAD,  Amenia,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE— SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES 

for  cow  and  watch  dog;  clean  and  pretty ;  2  mos.  old. 
Male,  8«;  Female,  S3.  ENOCH  AN0ENS0N. N.F  0.3.  Arcade. N.Y. 

f  SHEEP 

ForSale— Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep  LBSSSKS'fX 

Fnr  <walo  „  Beg.  Hampshire  Ewes  and  Ram*. 

rur  aam  ELLIS  TIGER  -  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

GOATS 

ForSale-BREo  White  Toggenburg  Female  Goat 

18  mos.  old  ;  just  freshened.  I  will  crate  this  goat  and 
send  to  anyone  for  28  dollars.  BAHT,  WHITE,  Arcade,  N.T. 

Fresh  Tog.  Doc;  Three  Yrs.  Old;  Twin  Kids 

First  *35  takes  the  three.  A.  H.  SIMMONS,  Livingston.  ;N.¥. 

SWISS  MILK  GOATS.  ENORES,  Westbrook,  Conn.  Send  stimp. 

j  MISCELLANEOUS 

We  Purchase  Guinea  Pigs,  Rabbits  and  White  Mice 

and  pay  the  top  market  price  for  healthy  stock.  Write  u* 
for  particulars.  LEDCNLE  ANTITOXIN  LABORATORIES.  Pearl  River;  N.V. 

RABBITS 

Fine  Blue,  Steel,  Black  or  Grey  FLEMISH 

Off  eup  winners.  Stamp  for  description. 

BROOKSIDE  RABBITRY,  390  Haledon  Aye.,  Paterson,  N  J. 


BARGAIN— Mutt  Sell  .l.roouRiill 
SpUmdid  KerUt.red  UBrSB/JlUII 
Sham#  to  slaughter. 


202602.  coming  three, 
tuberculin  tested,  $90. 
POLE  BKIDtiB  Pi  KBS,  Port  Jervis,  B.T. 


For  Sale— Splendid  New  Zealand  Red  Does  2«8.*6oId 

LEON  GATES  Port  Jefferson  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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“We  Prefer  the 
Burrell  Milker 
Because — 

“of  the  simplicity  of  the  teat  cup,  the  very 
little  rubber  to  wear  out,  and  because  the 
milk  does  not  touch  the  rubber  disc. 
And  we  have  very  little  trouble  keeping 
our  bacteria  count  well  below  the  require¬ 
ments  for  Grade  A  raw  milk.  Our  counts 
for  months  at  a  time  run  from  4000  to 
16000  ”  This  is  what  Mr.  H.  R.  Palmer, 
manager  of  Bellefonte  Farm,  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  says. 

“At  different  times,”  continues  Mr. 
Palmer,  “we  have  tried  three  other  ma¬ 
chines  against  the  Burrell  but  none  of 
them  did  as  well  as  the  Burrell”,  and,  he 
adds, “the  greatest  advantage  in  the  Burrell 
Milker  is  its  labor  saving.  We  figure  it 
takes  just  one-half  as  much  help  as  it 
would  if  we  milked  by  hand.” 


Neighbors  Who  Also 
Own  Burrell  Milkers 


S.  F.  Brink 
Demas  Mead 
F.  S.  Jayne 
E.  H.  Northrup 
Geo,  G.  Stuart 


David  Gardiner 
Claude  Burdick 
Chas.  Fredenburgh 
Smith  G.  Wilcox 
Harry  J.  Lovelace 


\ 


H.J.  &.J.J.  Didell 
Oxford  Depot  Supply  Co. 


Bellefonte  Farm  is  the  home  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Ayrshire  herds  in  the 
country,  headed  by  Kate’s  Good  Gift 
whose  dam  made  the  record  of  23022  lbs. 
milk  and  917.60  lbs.  fat.  He  has  fifty 
daughters  in  Bellefonte’s  accredited  herd 
— U.  S.  goverment  certificate  No.  39176. 

In  1922  Bellefonte  Farm  had  three  out  of 
the  seven  Roll  of  Honor  State  Champions. 
Eighteen  to  twenty  cows  are  always  on  test 
— milked  three  times  a  day  —  and  Mr. 
Palmer  states  that  “We  have  been  milking 
our  test  cows  with  Burrell  Milkers  ever 
since  we  started  Advance  Registry. work. 
In  fact  the  entire  herd  has  been  milked 
with  the  Burrell  continuously  for  six  years, 
not  missing  a  milking.  Without  the  ma¬ 
chine  we  could  not  do  A.  R.  work.” 


Remember,  the  Burrell  has  been  continuously  on  the  American  market  longer  than  any  other 
power  milking  machine.  Unless  you  know  the  Burrell,  you  do  not  know  the  full  worth 
to  you  of  a  milking  machine.  Send  for  catalog  —  no  obligation. 


D.  H.  BUrrell  XCo.  Inc. 


Please  address  Dept.  20. 

Little  Falls.  New  York: 


®A4SVVSl\ 


BUrrell 
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Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-priutea 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
If  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  Yom  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self.  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  aift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50.  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  cheek  or  money  order. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  ftnd  $1.50,  for  which 
mall  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 

Name  . 


Street  or  R.  F.  D 


I’ostofflce  . . 

Slate  . . . . . . 
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MILK  COOLER 

Milk  not  cooled  over  a 
Reid  Cooler  is  likely  not 
properly  cooled.  Get  a 
Reid  and  save  sour  milk 
losses.  By  far  the  best 
cooler;  most  easily 
cleaned.  We  have  added 
a  farmer’s  heavy  pressure 
cooler ,  tubular  type, 
to  our  line.  Write  for 
prices  or  ask  your 
dealer. 

A.  H.  Reid  Creamery 
and  Dairy  Supply  Co 
69th  St.  and  Haverford  Ave 
BoxD  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

J&sSpipf^J 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


i 

HC  A  \/  C  C  Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 
t  #4  V  Ci  9  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

NEWTON’S 

A  veterinary's  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Coughs.  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 
by  parcel  post. 

:dy  C0.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


-Easier  than- 
Whitewash 


ARBOIJL 


;Tbe  PismiecVmg  VlVntePa\n\ 


It  takes  less  than  five  minutes  to  mix 
the  Carbola  powder  with  water  and 
have  it  ready  to  use  as  a  white  paint 
and  powerful  disinfectant.  No  wait¬ 
ing  or  straining  ;no  clogging  of  sprayer. 
Does  not  spoil.  Does  not  peel  or  flake. 
Disinfectant  is  right  in  the  paint 
powder — one  operation  instead  of 
two.  Gives  better  results,  costs  less. 
Used  for  years  by  leading  farms. 

f 

Your  hardware,  paint,  seed  or  drug  dealer  has 
Carbola,  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order  direct.  Satis¬ 
faction,  or  money  back.  10  lbs.  (10  gals.)  $1.26  and 
postage:  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.60  delivered;  60  lbs.  (60 
gals.)  $5.00  delivered;  200  lbs.  (200  gals.)  $18.00  deliv¬ 
ered;  trial  package  and  booklet  30c. 

Add  25  %  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mt.  States 


CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

304  Ely  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Obstructed  Teat 

I  have  a  cow  with  a  bunch  in  one  teat 
about  the  size  of  a  small  bean,  and  I  can 
get  only  a  small  stream  of  milk  at  a 
time.  It  seems  to  be  getting  worse.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  it,  as  she  is 
a  good  cow?  E>1/. 

New  York. 

Roll  the  teat  between  your  fingers  and 
thumb  and  in  that  way  determine  the  ex¬ 
act  location  of  the  growth.  If  it  is  quite 
close  to  the  milk  cistern  or  reservoir 
above  the  base  of  the  teat,  we  should  not 
advise  surgical  treatment.  When  one  re¬ 
moves  such  a  growth  by  scraping  with 
an  instrument,  bleeding  is  caused,  and 
the  resultant  wound  and  coagulation  of 
blood  usually  becomes  infected  and  may 
set  up  ruinous  mammitis  (garget)  in  the 
quarter.  A  skilled  surgeon  can  cut  out 
such  a  growth  by  opening  through  the 
wall  of  the  teat  when  the  cow  is  dry,  but 
that  is  a  serious  operation,  only  to 
be  undertaken  by  an  expert  and  when 
the  cow  is  unusually  valuable.  It  scarcely 
would  pay  to  have  it  done  for  an  or¬ 
dinary  cow.  It  is  therefore  best  in  such 
cases  to  let  a  calf  nurse  or  to  dry  off  the 
milk  secretion  in  the  affected  quarter.  If 
the  growth  is  part  way  up  the  duct  of  the 
teat  it  is  barely  posible  that  it  may  be 
removed  if  you  pass  in  a  milking  tube 
that  has  been  cleansed  and  boiled  for  15 
minutes  or  more  and  then  work  the 
growth  against  the  tube,  back  and  for¬ 
ward  and  in  every  direction,  with  the 
purpose  of  scraping  or  rubbing  it  off. 
This  may  be  better  accomplished  with  a 
special  cone-shaped  scraping  and  cutting 
instrument  on  a  small  rod  fitting  in  a 
milking  tube,  the  blind  end  of  which  has 
been  cut  off  square  to  form  a  shoulder 
against  which  the  sharp  base  of  the  cone 
fits  exactly.  The  instrument  is  inserted 
until  the  growth  is  touched,  then  the 
cone  is  pressed  past  the  growth,  the  lat¬ 
ter  worked  between  the  cone  and  shoulder 
of  the  tube  and  the  cone  then  pulled 
down  tight  to  scrape  and  cut  off  the 
growth.  This  is  most  easily  accom¬ 
plished  when  the  growth  is  right  at  the 
end  of  the  teat.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
reamed  out  with  a  small,  sharp  scalpel, 
or  the  veterinarian  may  prefer  to  burn  it 
out  by  inserting  a  pledget  of  cotton  bat¬ 
ting  saturated  with  full  strength  carbolic 
acid.  On  no  account  should  an  owner 
try  the  latter  treatment.  In  some  cases, 
too,  it  is  found  best  to  slit  down  through 
the  obstruction  in  four  different  direc¬ 
tions  by  means  of  a  sterilized  teat  slitter 
or  bistoury.  It  would  be  best  to  have  a 
qualified  veterinarian  examine  the  cow 
and  decide  which  treatment  will  be  most 
likely  to  succeed. 


Drying  Off  a  Cow 

Is  there  anything  I  can  give  a  cow  to 
dry  her  up?  I  have  one  that  persists  in 
giving  a  quart  or  so,  although  I  milk 
her  only  every  other  day,  and  lately  let 
it  go  2%  days.  I  am  afraid  the  udder 
will  cake  if  I  let  her  go  any  longer. 

Connecticut.  c.  b.  v. 

This  is  an  important  matter,  and  every 
cow  owner  should  practice  a  safe  and 
intelligent  method  of  drying  off  the  milk 
secretion.  In  the  first  place,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a  full  ration  tends 
to  keep  up  the  milk  flow;  therefore,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  stop  it  safely 
while  the  usual  allowance:  of  silage  mixed 
meals  and  rich  hay  is  allowed.  The  first 
step  should,  be  to  cut  the  silage  allowance 
in  half,  or  as  greatly  reduce  the  allowance 
of  roots,  and  at  the  same  time  stop  all 
concentated  feed  other  than  a  little  bran 
and  oilmeal  to  regulate  the  bowels.  In 
persistent  cases  it  is  even  better  to  stop 
all  concentrates.  If  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay  is  being  fed  it  is  also  best  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  time  Timothy  hay,  straw  and 
corn  stover.  If  it  is  the  grazing  season, 
the  cow  must  be  kept  off  grass.  At  the 
same  time  gradually  increase  the  periods 
between  milkings  until  the  milk  secretion 
materially  diminishes;  then  discontinue 
one  milking  and  go  on  increasing  the 
periods  between  milking  as  before  until 
the  yield  is  so  reduced  that  it  becomes 
safe  to  milk  every  ether  day.  Finally, 
when  the  milk  secretion  is  reduced  to  a 
pint  or  two,  milking  may  be  discontinued 
entirely,  but  the  udder  must  then  be  care¬ 
fully  watched  and  at  the  slightest  sign 
of  inflammation,  such  as  swelling,  redness 
and  sensitiveness  of  the  udder,  milking 
will  have  to  be  resumed.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  well  to  give  the  cow  a  dose  of 
Epsom  salts  (12  ounces)  in  three  pints 
of  tepid  water  well  sweetened  with  mo¬ 
lasses.  and  to  he  administered  very  slowly 
and  carefully  from  a  long-necked  bottle. 
Also  rub  into  the  udder  once  or  twice 
daily,  as  seen  to  be  necessary,  a  mixture 
of  one  part  each  of  pure  turpentine  and 
fluid  extract  of  poke  root  and  belladonna 
leaves  and  eight  parts  of  warm  melted 
lard  or  sweet  oil.  If  the  swelling  persists 
also  give  in  food  or  water  once  daily  one 
tablespoonful  each  of  powdered  saltpeter 
and  fluid  extract  of  poke  root  until  the 
symptoms  subside.  Drying  off  will  then 
have  to  be  started  again.  It  is  rarely, 
however,  that  garget  starts  during  the 
drying-off  process  if  due  care  is  taken. 
Defter  milk  your  cow  daily  for  a  few  days 
until  signs  of  garget  subside,  and.  if  neces¬ 
sary,  also  treat  as  wq  have  suggested. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Improving  Ration 

I  do  not  get  results  from  my  Jersey 
cows  as  I  should.  I  am  feeding  at  pres¬ 
ent  equal  parts  by  weight  of  cob  meal, 
ground  oats  and  gluten  me  .1.  I  give 
them  a  gallon  measure  full  twice  a  day. 
I  have  only  poor  hay  for  roughage,  Red- 
top,  some  Timothy.  I  have  lots  of  corn 
on  the.  ear,  but  have  to  buy  all  the  rest, 
even  hay.  I  have  eight  cows.  I  would 
rather  not  use  be-'t  pulp.  What  ration 
should  I  feed  when  they  get  green  rye 
and  oats,  as  I  have  no  pasture  to  speak 
of.  A.V., 

New  Jersey. 

The  average  run  of  gluten  meal  carries 
about  35  per  cent  protein.  If  this  were 
combined  with  corn  and  cobmeal  and 
ground  oats  in  equal  proportion,  it.  would 
give  a  mixture  yielding  about  17  per  cent 
of  protein.  Better  results  would  follow 
the  use  of  more  variety  and  the  obtaining 
of  your  protein  from  different  sources. 
Linseed  meal  at  the  present  time  is  rela¬ 
tively  low  in  cost  and  compares  favorably 
in  price  with  gluten  feed,  the  latter  yield¬ 
ing  about  23  per  cent  of  protein.  It  is 
proposed  that  you  feed  a  ration  consist¬ 
ing  of  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  corn 
and  cobmeal,  200  lbs.  gluten  meal.  200 
lbs.  oilmeal,  200  lbs.  bran.  This  is  in¬ 
tended  for  cows  on  dry  feed,  where  beet 
pulp  provides  some  succulence,  and  where 
the  animals  are  given  all  of  a  good  grade 
of  mixed  hay  that  they  will  clean  up  with 
relish.  The  roughage  that  you  describe 
is  ill-suited  for  use  in  feeding  dairy  cows. 

As  soon  as  the  soiling  crops,  such  as 
rye,  oats  and  peas,  are  available,  the  grain 
ration  can  be  modified  to  a  combination 
of  300  lbs.  ground  oats,  300  lbs.  corn  and 
cob  meal,  150  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  250 
lbs.  gluten  feed.  If  you  care  to  limit 
your  ration  to  the  cobmeal,  ground  oats, 
gluten  meal  and  linseed  meal,  then  a  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  150  lbs.  linseed  meal, 
250  lbs.  gluten  meal,  300  lbs.  oats,  300 
lbs.  corn  and  cobmeal  should  be  used. 


Short  Ration  for  Good  Cow 

I  have  a  cow  five  years  old,  milking 
40  lbs.  a  day.  I  cannot  get  her  fat.  She 
seems  to  be  getting  poorer  every  day.  I 
am  feeding  her  one  bushel  silage  one 
quart  cornmeal,  one  quart  gluten,  two 
quarts  cracked  oats  to  a  feeding,  twice  a 
day,  and  all  the  clover  hay  she  will  clean 
up.  but  do  not  give  her  any  hay  evenings. 

New  York.  .T.  C.  M. 

Your  family  cow  that  is  milking  40  lbs. 
of  milk  per  day  is  not  being  fed  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  grain.  Naturally  the 
flesh  on  her  body  is  melting  into  milk,  for 
vou  are  not  providing  her  with  a  ration 
that  will  enable  her  to  maintain  her 
body  weight  and  at  the  same  time  produce 
as  much  milk  as  you  report.  A  cow 
giving  40  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  should  be 
fed  12  lbs.  daily  of  a  mixture  consisting 
of  15  lbs.  oilmeal.  30  lbs.  gluten  meal,  20 
lbs.  oats,  35  lbs.  corn.  The  chances  are 
that  this  cow  is  a  persistent  milker,  and 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  putting 
her  into  high  condition  during  the  time 
that  she  is  dry.  The  latter  ration  can  be 
fed  "when  the  cow  is  turned  out  to  pasture, 
and  ought  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
maintain  satisfactory  production  during 
the  entire  lactation  period. 


Water  Supply;  Milking  Machine;  Car* 
of  Bull 

1.  I  am  engaged  to  build  up  one  of  the 
finest  and  largest  purebred  Guernsey 
dairy  herds  in  this  community.  With  a 
herd  of  30  at  present,  and  the  prospective 
increase  to  probably  several  hundred,  I 
need  a  reliable  water  supply.  I  have  a 
well  about  3  or  4  ft.  in  diameter,  about 
12  ft.  deep  down  to  solid  slate  rock.  Al¬ 
though  on  a  springy  location,  it  went 
nearly  dry  this  year,  and  the  result  was 
that  my  cattle  had  to  brave  the  cold 
Winter  days  to  go  for  a  drink  to  the  pas¬ 
ture  every  day.  Would  it  pay  me  to  dig 
a  well  in  this  springy  place  down  to  the 
rock,  constructing  its  walls  of  concrete 
with  small  tile  or  iron  pipe  sections  laid 
across  the  concrete  walls  to  give  the  water 
free  entrance  into  the  well  of  about  10x10 
ft.  or  12x12  ft.?  2.  Being  engaged  in 
sanitary  milk  production,  is  it  possible  to 
use  a  milking  machine  and  have  as  low 
a  bacteria  count  as  if  milked  by  hand, 
provided  the  milking  machine  is  properly 
taken  care  of?  3.  How  large  a  herd  can 
a  purebred  Guernsey  sire  17  months  old, 
ii_  good  condition,  under  scientific  care, 
take  care  of?  J.  R, 

New  York. 

1.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
deepening  of  the  spring,  as  proposed, 
would  provide  an  abundance  of  water. 
Much,  however,  would  depend  upon  the 
source  of  supply,  and  it  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  drill  through  several  strata  of 
stone  and  seek  other  channel  supplies. 

2.  The  milking  machine  has  passed  the 
experimental  stage,  and  if  properly  cared 
for  one  can  produce  sanitary  and  even 
certified  milk  by  its  use.  In  order  to  op¬ 
erate  a  milking  machine  successfully  one 
must  have  some  know  ledge'  of  mechanics, 
and  must  fully  appreciate  the  importance 
of  sanitation,  cleanliness  and  sterilization. 
The  manufacturers  of  the  better  grades 
of  the  machines  are  in  position  to  give 
full  and  complete  information  as  to  meth¬ 
ods  of  operation,  and  a  great  many  dairies 
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in  this  country  have  installed  the  me- 
ate  these  machines  and  keep  the  bacteria 
count  below  that  required  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  certified  milk.  #  j 

3.  In  order  to  maintain  the  fecundity 
of  a  breeding  bull  relatively  only  light 
service  should  be  permitted  until  the  bull 
is  two  years  old.  Under  the  conditions 
that  you  have  outlined  it  would  seem  pru¬ 
dent  to  limit  the  services  of  this  animal 
to  25  cows  until  he  is  two  years  old. 
Breeding  bulls  should  be  fed  only  limited 
amounts  of  silage  and .  roughage,  ,  and 
should  be  given  a  gi’ain  ration  consisting 
of  five  parts  of  oats,  three  parts  of  bran, 
one  part  of  cornmeal  and  one  part  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  Clover  or  alfalfa  hay  is  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  class  of  roughage,  and 
should  be  fed  in  preference  to  silage  to 
provide  bulk  in  this  instance. 


<•  ; 

Concrete  Henhouse 

I  am  considering  a  poultry -house  to  be 
built  of  concrete  blocks  in  bdek  and  one 
end ;  the  other  end  will  be  of  wood,  so 
hotise  can  be  extended  at  any  time,  the 
front  of  reinforced  concrete  columns  to 
form  open  front  of  glass  and  cloth.  1 
have  done  quite  a  lot  of  concrete  work, 
so  that  does  not  bother  me,  but  I  am  told 
that  a  concrete  block  is  cold,  though  I 
fail  to  see  how  it  can  be  colder  than  the 
air.  Then  some  tell  me  that  a  concrete 
floor  is  cold,  and  will  wear  the  claws  of 
the  hens  down  so  the  toes  will  bleed ; 
yet  a  great  many  poultry  authorities  men¬ 
tion  nothing  but  concrete,  as  much  as  to 


say  that  it  is  the  best  construction  pos¬ 
sible.  I  can  get  concrete  material  as 
cheap  ,as  wood.,  and  laying  of  blocks  will 
offset  work  'of  cutting  and  construction  of 
wood  ;  besides  there  are  many  advantages 
in  concrete  if  it  is  hot  too' cold,  I  have 
seen  rfr;my  pictures  of  concrete  henhouses, 
both  of  reinforced  wall  and  block,  some 
in  poultry  papers,  others  in  cement  maga¬ 
zines  ;  still,  I  have  a  lot  of  poultrymen’s 
literature  which  pictures  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  "wooden  house.  H.  p.  R. 

Mayville,  N.  Y. 

I  don’t  knowr  where  you  will  find  any 
“real  information”  upon  this  subject  that 
will  not-  involve  contradictions,  since 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  concrete  for  podltry'-house  con¬ 
struction.  .3:  As  to  .concrete  floors,  the  dis¬ 
pute- shems- to  have"  about  ended.  They 
are  'generally  considered  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  and  as  hffvi’ng  the  advantages  of 
permanence  and  rat-proofiness  in  greater 
degree  than  wood.  The  stories  of  hens 
wearing  their  toe  nails  down  to  the  quick 
on  them  may  be  taken  as  wholly  imagina¬ 
tive.  In  the  matter  of  building  the  walls 
of  concrete  blocks,  there  is  less’  unanimity 
of  opinion.  Some  like  ’em  and  some  don’t. 
My  own  opinion,  gained  from  observation, 
not  from  trial,  is  that  concrete  blocks 
make  entix-ely  satisfactory  poultry-house 
walls,  and  that  concrete  buildings  would 
be  more  generally  used  if  it  were  not  for 
their  greater  cost.  I  can  see  that  moist¬ 
ure  would  condense  upon  them  in  cold 
v/ather  more  quickly  than  upon  wood, 
not  because  they  are  colder  than  wood, 


but  because  they  are  better  conductors 
of  heat  and  would  not  retain  the  warmth 
of  the  interior  of  the  building  as  well  as 
wood  might.  In  practical  use,  however, 
I  think  this  objection  is  theoretical  rather 
than  real.  Sufficient  ventilation  should 
keep  concrete  walls  dry,  particularly 
where  they  are  of  the  hollow  block  con¬ 
struction.  If  any  of  our  readers  hav« 
found  concrete  walls  objectionable,  in 
spite  of  sufficiently  opened  fronts  to  allow 
the  escape  of  moisture-laden  air  from 
within,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  why. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Hens 

I  lost  lately  two  hens  which  had  a 
heavy  abdomen.  On  opening  them  they 
contained  a  lot  of  yellowish  water;  the 
whole  inside  of  the  hen  was  like  a  hard 
ball,  and  one  had  very  bad  eggs  in  it. 
Some  of  our  chickens  have  an  unnatural 
dark  red  comb.  -What  can  be  the  reason 
of  this?  MRS.  J.  z. 

A  dropsical  accumulation  in  the  abdo¬ 
men  of  fowls  indicates  disease  of  the  kid¬ 
neys  or  other  internal  organs.  A  dark 
comb  may  also  be  found  when  the  liver 
is  affected.  There  is  no  remedy  for  these 
diseases,  as  they  are  not  discovered  until 
well  advanced.  M.  b.  d. 


IIb  (with  great  dignity)  :  “Then  this  is 
absolutely  final?”  Co-Ed:  “Absolutely. 
Shall  I  return  your  letters?”  He :  “Yes, 
please.  I  think  they’re  good  enough  to 
use  again.” — Parra keet. 


Raise  pigs  like  these! 

Speed  up  growth ,  increase  your  profits,  by  adding 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  to  the  ration 


TO  produce  more  pork  at  less  cost — 
to  finish  your  hogs  for  market  before 
they  have  eaten  out  their  welcome — to 
make  them  pay  for  their  expensive  feed, 
and  bring  a  good  profit  as  well — 

Just  add  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
to  their  feed! 

Practical  hog  men  are  fast  learning  that 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast,  by  im¬ 
proving  the  digestibility  of  the  feed,  fat¬ 
tens  swine  at  an  astounding  speed.  One 
breeder  found  that  yeast -fed  shoats 
weighed  125  to  145  pounds  at  the  time 
when  others  that  had  come  from  the  same 
litter  weighed  only  75  to  80. 


Turns  feed  into  pork  and  pork 
into  money 

Hog  feed  that  has  been  fermented  with 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  is  quickly 
translated  into  sound  pork.  This  remark¬ 
able  new  addition  to  the  feed  makes  even 
the  best-balanced  ration  more  assimilable. 
A  western  breeder  reports  that  it  has  cut 
his  feed  bill  in  half!  Heavier,  faster-grow¬ 
ing  pigs  now  make  up  his  herd.  He  takes 
them  early  to  market,  and  gets  better 
prices  than  ever  before! 


A  2}/2  pound  can  for 
$2,  a  half  case  (10 
cans)  for  $20,  or  a 
case  (20  cans)  for 
$40.  Any  number  of 
cans  or  cases  deliv¬ 
ered  direct  to  you , 
transportation 
charges  prepaid . 


Still  another  breeder,  who  had  been 
proud  of  Hampshire  pigs  that  weighed  40 
to  45  pounds  when  weaned,  added  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  to  the  ration  of 
his  brood  sows  and  thereafter  had  litters 
that  averaged  from  60  to  75  pounds  at 
weaning  time.  His  five  months  old  barrows 
weigh  200  pounds.  His  fine  Hampshire 
hogs,  finished  on  feed  fermented  with 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast,  brought 
1  %  cents  above  the  market  price. 

What  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  is 
already  doing  for  experienced  breeders  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  it  will  do  for 
you. 

We  ar^  prepared  to  make  immediate 
delivery,  direct  to  you,  of  Fleischmann’s 
Pure  Dry  Yeast,  in  2^  pound  cans,  by 
prepaid  parcel  post.  Mail  the  coupon  to¬ 
day!  It  will  mean  earlier  maturity  and 
better  health  for  your  hogs  and  greater 
profits  for  you. 

Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  costs 
less  than  2  cents  a  tablespoonful.  One 
tablespoonful  daily  to  each  pig.  Feed  with 
dry  mash  or  with  wet  mash  after  letting 
it  ferment  24  to  48  hours.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  with  every  can. 


The  Fleischmann  Company 

Dept.  D-285 

701  Washington  Street,  New  York  City 
327  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00.  Please  send  me  a  2 Vi  pound  can  of 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  postage  prepaid. 

Name . 

Street  and  Number... . 

City . . . State . 
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SCHWEGLER’S 

“T  H  0  R-O-B  R  E  D” 


BABY  CHICKS 
“Live  and  Grow  Big” 

White.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred 
and  White  Bocks.  Rhode  Island  Beds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orping- 
tous.l2c  and  up.  After  June  1st  10c  and 
up,  Write  for  free  baby  chick  book. 

F.  A.SCHWEGLKK 
207  Northampton  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


2,000  BABY  CHICKS  LEGHORNS 

THE  KIND  THAT  LIVE  AND  LAY  LARGE  EGGS 

Bred  from  our  own  hens  only— Mated  to  choice 
males.  Not  a  Hatchery— A  Poultry  Farm.  Only 
Hatch  Date  open— June  1st.  Price,  14c.  Order 
direct.  Square  deal  guaranteed, 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM  R.  F.  D.  4  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

HATCHING  EGGS 

Barron  Strain.  Trapnested  flocks,  %7  per  100. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaville,  N.  Y. 


George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Shipments  every  Wednesday;  lower  prices  every 
week  if  ordered  now;  $14.50  per  100  June  6; 
$14  June  13;  postage  paid;  safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed;  from  stock  produced  In  my  pedigree  mat¬ 
ings.  M.v  pen  won  2d  of t entire  New  York  State 
contest  last  two  years.’  Most  my  chicks  last 
three  years  have  gone  to  old  customers.  Send 
$2  per  100,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R  25,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


fllirKC  S  C.  W.  and  BR.  L,  10c;  B.  ROCKS.  12c 
S  C  REDS,  12c;  MIXED.  8c.  Special 
prices  on  large  lots.  Order  from  thU  adv.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  2 


n  \  nv  r’BJTWY  s.  C.  W.  L.,  IOc,  Barr  Rocks. 
BLAB  I  LfllA  iac.  Reds  12e.  S.  C.  B.  L.  IOc, 
Broilers.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  N.  Nace,  McAlisterville,  I’a. 


Utility  White  Wyandotte*.  Money  Makers. 

A.  F.  PEIRCE  -  WINCHK8TKR,  New  Hampshire 


Whitn  Wuanflnttn  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Finest-quality 
IHIIIB  nyanuono  Prices  low.  C  a  t  a  1  o  g  u  e  free.  Col 
lie  puppies.  BOWDEN,  WYAN00TTE  SPECIALIST,  HaniOeld,  Obi 


Whifa  Wvanrlnllec  Regal-Dorcas  strain.  Egg  prices  re- 
YY  line  YTyallQOllcS  duced  to *1.50—16;  *4—50;  *5.60—100. 

A  No.-l  stock  of  wonderfullayers.  R  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


P||TF|/'C  Rocks,  Wyandotte*.  Leghorn*,  An- 
cona*.  Get  our  June  Prices.  Cat¬ 
alog.  Reference.  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville.  Pi.  Bos  B 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Eggs  ^pVejSSS1.  Fertiirt . 

guaranteed.  Lewi*  Compton  1>I  a*  Creek,  N.  ,T 


Buttercup  Hatching  Eggs  Aisosto^foVsaie. 

OAKDALE  FARM  Port  Jefferson  Station,  New  York 


TICCA  II  V’C  SUPERIOR 

iirrAHT  ^ducklings 

Mammoth  Pekin,  Giant  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner 
Ducklings  at  $35  per  100;  $160  per  500;  $300  per  1,000. 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Sate  arrival  guaranteed. 

THREE  M0S.0LD  DUCKLINGS,  $1 .50  Each 

BREEDING  Drakes&  Ducks,  1  Yr.  Old,  $2.50  Each 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoenlxville,  Pa. 


DAY-OLD-2-4-IO-WEEKS  OLD 

CHICKS  and  DUCKLINGS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  1.  Reds, Sil¬ 
ver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Indian  Run¬ 
ner.  Excellent  laying  strains. 


FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  THERESA.  NEW  YORK 


Hiitrhincr  FCCS 0F  turkeys,  ducks,  geese, 
natcning eajLjo  c h t ckens, guineas. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Prices  low. 

H.  H.  FREED  -  Telford,  Pa. 


BREEDERS  AND  EGGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 


P 


AROEE'S 

ERFECT 

KKIN 


DUCKLINGS 


Hatching;  Eg  g  8 

Price  List  Free 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.Islip, N  T 


HATCHING^GGS  PEKIN 

Liberal  Guarantee 

BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  Long  liland,  R.  T. 


Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  K^r^TnWe. 

Mrt.  ALICE  TRAMMELL  -  Straite  Corners,  N.Y. 


'WHITE  CHINESE  G-OOSE  EGGS 

40e  each,  or  *4.50  per  doz.  Pure  Imported  Barron 
Leghorn  hatching  eggs.  1*8  per  WO. 

Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Royal,  Pa. 


I  are,  Clainla  Fine  Poultry,  Turkey*,  Geese.  Ducks, 
Largo  01UCK  Guinea*,  liuutum*.  Pigeon*,  Collie*. 

Stook  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 


Pekin  Hatching  Eggs-%\§  Hundred 

Ducklings— 825  hundred. 

PARSIPPANY  DUCKS  -  Boonton.  N.  J. 


DAY-OLD-DUCKLINGS  { 

From  selected  and  properly  mated  stock.  The  kind 
that  live  and  grow.  WAYNE  COUNTY  DUCK  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY  CO.,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


Poltin  DTTCItXjirJGrS 

26c.  Hatching  Eggs,  12— 91  60.  Insured.  Postage  paid. 

HOLLY  OAK  POINT  0.  H.  Wright,  Prop  BAYVILLE,  N.  J. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Write  lor  1923  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also, ventilator  above  theswinging  win- 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis  is  equipping  his  farm  with,  at  Davis- 
ville,  Rhode  Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St..  Randolph,  Mass. 


The  Magic  Brooder 

Self-regulating:  efficient 
and  high-grade  through¬ 
out.  Take  no  chances  with 
your  broods  but  buy  the 
Magic,  the  best  brooder 
on  earth.  It  insures  suc¬ 
cess.  Write  forcatalogu* 
and  prices. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenlon,  N.  J. 


CELLULOID  XjEG  BANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  proflis.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cent*  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield.  Mass . 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred 

They  are  the  famous  “  Sanborn  Stock  ”  champion 
layers,  known  from  coast  to  const,  for  their  wonder¬ 
ful  laying  qualities;  record  up  to  309  eggs  in  one  year. 
You  should  place  your  orders  at  once  for  baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs.  Decide  now  to  grow  the  best. 
Big  discount  on  June  Cliix.  Catalogue  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  40.  Attleboro.  Mass. 


MAHOGANY  REDS 

Poultry  Colleges.  Foundation  strain  of  numer¬ 
ous  laying  flocks.  Eggs.  S3  for  15;  $8  for  50;  $15  for 
100.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH.  Darien.  Conn.  Box  700 


Sr  D  I  D„JP  Pens  headed  by  1st  cockerel,  2d  cock  Ver- 
.  v.  It.  1.  Itcllb  moot  State  P o u  1 1  ry  Show.  Hatching 
Eggs,  *8  for  15,  postpaid.  F.  W.  San  It,  8t.  Alban*,  Vt. 


All  Chicks  NOW  15c  vvyandot 

“Parks’”  Bar  Rock,  “Owen”  S.  C.  Keels. 
None  better;  fully  guaranteed.  Send  cash  Older. 
Prompt  del.  Bank  ref.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


BREEDERS  CHICKS  EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  265.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


SPENCER’S  BIG  4  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, White  Leg¬ 
horns,  From  Hogan  Tested.  Bred  to  Lay.  Stock  on 
free  range.  Circular  free.  Spencer  Poultry 
Farms  &  Hatchery,  Box  766,  Spencer,  Ohio 


Baby  CHICKS 

Without  exception  we  are  the  largest  breeders  of 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  New  England. 
Our  stock  is  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  its 
wonderful  vigor  and  remarkable  egg  production. 
Catalog  on  request. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


from  pure-bred,  selected-heavy 
LnlLIVA  laying,  free-ranged  hens.  Pre 
v  v  paid  parcel  post.  100  percent 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular  and 
price  list  on  request.  Get  it. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Ottsvllle,  Pennsylvania 


R  A  R  V  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
D  H  D  I  f{oc)ti  n  j  Reds.  Big,  sturdy,  hardy 
A|||A|f a  chicks,  bred  for  egg  production,  at  12c 
unlvRd  each.  Discount  oil  large  orders.  Hatches 
every  week.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


GOOD  BLACK  FOR  GOOD  CHICKS 

Big  and  Sturdy  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  S.  C.  REDS.  DUCKS.  New  catalog 
ready.  Free.  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks,  12V2C.  Each 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Fifteen  years'  shipper  of  day 
old  chicks.  Circular.  Baby  Chick  Farm,  Staatsburp,  N.Y. 


BaTsy  Cliix.  7c  and  Up 

Get  Johnson’s  reduced  prices  on  clucks  for  June,  July, 
August  and  September.  Grand  catalogue  and  price  lilt 
free.  JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  Ickeaburg,  Pa. 


CHICKS- White  Leghorns  R  C. ’Brown 

Leghorns,  9c ;  White  Rocks,  12e;  Reds,  18c;  Broilers, 
8c.  Free  Circular  HUNK  BLUM,  New  Wmhlnpton,  Ohio 


CHICKS'; 


S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
lOe.  Barred  Rocks,  12c; 
Reds,  14e  and  Mixed,  8c. 
100%  Guar.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

WM.  NACE  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  10c  each.  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  13c  each.  Black  Minorcas,  14c  each.  100 %  live 
arrival  guaranteed  ECLIPSE  FARMS,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks.  12c;  Reds,  13c,  and  Mixed,  8c.  100% 

guaranteed.  Circular  free.  B.W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus.  Pa. 


p  li  |  P  |f  C  8e  and  up.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
UnlUIVd  and  Mixed.  Safe  arrival  g  u  a  r  a  n  t  e  e  d.  Cir- 
CUlar  free.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  0.  Ha.  3.  Millaralawn,  Pa. 


p  L  Barred  Rocks,  11c;  Reds,  12c;  W.  Leghorns,  9e; 
UfllA  Mixed,  8c.  100%  guaranteed.  Order  from  adv.  or 
circular  free.  Twin  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


REDUCED  PRICES 
Eight  varieties.  Write  for  circular  and  price  lis 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  G.  H.  Ehrenzeller.  Richfield.  P 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns. . .  I  Oc  each 
S.  C\  Brown  Leghorns. ..  I  Oc  each 

Barred  P.  Rocks .  1  2c  each 

Mixed,  8c.  Prepaid.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular.  THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY.  Milleratown,  Pn. 


CHICKS 

8.  C.  BUFF  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS 
AND  WHITE,  REDS,  BLACK  MINORCAS,  BUFF  ORPING¬ 
TONS.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

CLOYD  NIEMOND  Box  5  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks 


•c  and  up.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  and  mixed.  Circular  mailed  on  request. 
Brookslde  Farm  McAIIatervlIU,  Pa. 


The  Henyard 


Construction  of  Poultry-house  and  Red  and  Silver  Leghorns;  White 


Brooder 


Wyandottes 


Could  you  give  me  a  bill  of  materials, 
kind  of  lumber  and  dimensions  for  a 
24x24-ft.  henhouse  and  a  10x24-ft. 
brooder?  The  henhouse  to  be  of  the  shed- 
roof  type,  with  double  floors  (wooden) 
raised  off  the  ground  18  in.  at  the  lowest 
point.  Walls  and  roof  to  be  of  tongue- 
and-groove  material,  covered  with  roofing 
paper.  Roofing  paper  need  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  bill  of  materials,  as  it  can  be 
obtained  locally  as  scrap  and  seconds. 
House  to  be  9  ft.  in  front  and  4%  ft.  in 
rear.  Expect  to  have  double  walls  over 
and  behind  drop  boards,  since  expect  to 
use  ventilators.  IIow  far  from  floor 
underneath  drop  boards  should  this  double 
wall  extend?  What  size  opening  should 
be  allowed  for  sashes  and  curtains?  Do 
you  think  there  is  any  advantage  in  put¬ 
ting  roofing  paper  on  the  studs  and  nail¬ 
ing  siding  over  paper  and  painting  wood 
or  putting  paper  on  the  outside  and 


Recently  in  looking  through  a  poultry 
journal  I  saw  two  advertisements  which 
caught  my  attention.  One  was  for  Red 
Leghorns  and  the  other  was  for  Silver 
Leghorns.  In  all  of  my  reading  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  I  have  never  seen  any  mention 
of  two  such  varieties  of  Leghorns.  Could 
you  tell  me  if  any  such  varieties  exist? 
What  is  their  appearance,  where  did  they 
originate,  and  of  what  value  are  they  to 
poultrymen?  Would  you  also  give  me 
some  information  about  Wyandottes? 
How  do  they  compare  with  other  breeds 
as  egg  producers  and  profit  payers? 

Catskill,  N.  Y.  l.  a.  p. 

The  American  Standard  of  Perfection, 
which  is  the  official  guide  to  judges  of  all 
varieties  of  poultry,  recognizes  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  Silver  Leghorns,  but  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  “Red  Leghorns.’’  Evi¬ 
dently  someone  has  seen  either  the  light 


A  Thousand  Young  White  Leghorns  in  One  Flock 


using  no  paint  at  all?  What  size  nails 
and  quantity  of  each  are  needed?  In 
building  10x24-ft.  brooder  intend  to  build 
same  in  two  sections  of  10x12  ft.  each, 
7  ft.  high  in  front  and  4  ft.  high  in  the 
rear.  Front  to  be  open,  with  center  of 
each  section  in  muslin  with  a  sash  on 
each  side  of  muslin  opening.  Should 
sashes  be  placed  midway  between  plates 
and  floors  or  below  center?  Would  two 
sashes  on  each  side  of  muslin  be  better? 
Brooder  to  have  double  wooden  floors 
with  layer  of  paper  in  between,  walls  to 
be  built  of  one  layer  of  tongue  and 
grooved  lumber.  d.  l. 

If  the  walls  of  your  poultry-house  and 
brooders  are  made  of  matched  stuff,  and 
are  airtight,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pse 
roofing  paper  in  connection  with  them. 
If  this  is  used,  however.  I  should  place  it 
upon  the  outside  and  fasten  it  with  the 
nails  and  caps  ordinarily  used  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  not  necessary  to  build 
double  floors,  either.  Matched  stuff, 
placed  vertically,  with  2x4  girds,  will  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  using  vertical 
studding.  The  false  wall  over  and  behind 
the  droppings  boards  should  extend  from 
just  below  the  latter  to  a  short  distance 
in  front  of  the  birds  when  on  their 
perches.  I  should  not  use  muslin  cur¬ 
tains  in  either  poultry-house  or  brooders, 
but  should  place  large  double-sash  win¬ 
dows  in  front,  and  should  arrange  the 
sashes  to  drop  back  into  the  building  for 
a  few  inches  at  the  top  for  ventilation. 
In  warm  weather  these  should  be  removed 
entirely.  Four  large  double-sash  windows 
in  the  laying-house  and  two  in  each  of 
the  brooder-houses  should  give  you  ample 
light  and  ventilation.  It  is  best  to  have 
these  about  2  f'  from  the  floor.  It  does 
not  matter  how  near  the  plate  the  tops 
come.  Your  bill  of  materials  will  depend 
upon  the  style  of  construction,  acd  can 
best  be  figured  out  by  a  local  carpenter 
after  you  have  explained  just  how  you 
wish  the  buildings  put  up.  M.  b.d. 


or  dark  Brown  Leghorns  and  called  them 
red  instead  of  brown.  Silver  Leghorns 
were  formerly  called  Silver  Duck  wing 
Leghorns,  but  the  Duckwing  has  been 
dropped  and  they  are  now  called  just  Sil¬ 
ver.  The  Leghorns  originated  in  Italy 
and  the  Silvers  are  identical  with  the 
rest  of  the  Leghorn  family  as  to  shape 
and  size,  but  their  color  is  black  and  sil¬ 
very  white,  which  gives  them  their  name. 
The  under  color  is  gray.  They  are  purely 
a  fancier’s  fowl  and  are  seldom  seen  out¬ 
side  our  big  shows. 

There  are  some  very  good  laying  strains 
of  White  Wyandottes  which  produce  a 
fair  profit,  but  many  strains  of  this  va¬ 
riety  have  been  bred  for  fancy  until  their 
utility  qualities  are  somewhat  lacking, 
and  the  fact  that  they  lay  a  brown  egg 
which  sells  for  several  cents  a  dozen  less 
than  white  eggs  on  an  average,  which, 
with  the  added  cost  of  producing  Wyan¬ 
dotte  pullets  and  eggs,  makes  them  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  White  Leghorns  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  proposition.  c.  s.  G. 


Thin  Eggshells 

Do  you  know  of  any  remedy  for 
strengthening  eggshells?  I  have  White 
Leghorns,  and  many  of  the  eggs  are  so 
thin  that  the  slightest  pressure  breaks 
them.  When  I  ship  them  there  are  always 
a  lot  broken.  I  am  feeding  the  regular 
mash  with  charcoal,  grit  and  oyster  shells. 
Will  water  too  warm  affect  them?  H.  G. 

New  York. 

Anything  that  w’ill  aid  the  shell-making 
organs  to  function  properly  will  px-obably 
help  these  fowls.  Give  them  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay  daily  to  pick  over  and  eat 
the  leaves  from,  and  turn  them  loose  upon 
the  ground  to  find  “tonics”  there  that 
they  need.  The  trouble  is  not  from  lack 
of  shell-making  material  in  their  food, 
but  from  functional  weakness  of  the 
shell-making  organs.  It  should  not  be 
permanent.  M.  B.  D. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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THE  HENYARD 


THE  LONG  ISLAND  POULTRY  CONTEST 


Still  another  egg-laying  contest  is  to  be  re¬ 
corded  at  the  New  York  Institute  of1  Applied  Ag¬ 
riculture,  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Island.  Fifty 
pens  of  pullets  and  three  pens  of  ducks  are  being 
tested.  This  is  the  third  year  of  the  test.  The 
first  year  pens  of  20  birds  were  established. 
The  second  year  these  pullets,  as  yearly  hens, 
were  used  as  breeders,  and  in  the  third  year  20 
pullets  from  these  breeding  pens  were  again 
tested.  The  plan  is  very  much  the  same  as  that 
developed  at  Vineland  and  in  Bergen  County, 
New  Jersey.  Long  Island,  being  a  great  duck 
country,  it  was  natural  that  pens  of  ducks 
should  be  entered,  and  the  figures  below  show 
three  such  [tens.  The  list  given  brings  the  rec¬ 
ord  up  to  May  8.  this  being  Bulletin  No.  27: 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Lewis  Farms,  Davisville,  It.  I . 

Mae  Farley.  Huntington,  L.  1 . 

Merle  E.  Newton,  E.  Aurora,  N.  Y... 

Westbrook  Farm,  Oakdale,  L.  I . 

E.  B.  Champlin,  Heliport,  L.  I . 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Torohill  Farm,  Monroe,  N.  Y . 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  Huntington,  L.  I.. 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
C.  O.  Hayden,  Whitneyville,  Conn... 

West  Neck  Farm,  Huntington,  L.  I... 

Sand  Hill  Farm.  Huntington.  L.  I.... 

A.  V.  Sammis,  Huntington,  L.  I . 

J.  W.  Everitt,  Gleij  Cove,  L.  1.. . 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
J.  W.  Everitt,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I, .  84  1512 
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S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Sanford  P.  Ritzer,  Garden  City,  L.  I..  96  1577 

Scott’s  Poultry  Farm,  Tom’s  River, 

N.  J . 88  1426 

T.  S.  Edwards  &  Co.,  Pine  Hill,  N.  Y.  70  1154 

Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Williamstown,  Mass.  58  1431 

Shady  Lane  Km,,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  84  1523. 

Melville  White  Leghorn  Farm,  Mel¬ 
ville,  L.  1 .  72  1402 

Tanglewold  Farm,  Moriches.  L.  1 .  SO  1280 

Lone  Oak  Pity.  Farm,  Babylon,  L.  I.  72  1133 

Rockland  County  Poultry  Association, 

Congers,  N.  Y .  00  1371 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm,  Mat- 

tituck,  L.  1 .  04  1291 

Bellmore  Pity.  Fin.,  Bellmore,  Lt  1.  91  983 

Pine  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Center 

Moriches,  L.  I . 82  96S 

John  Boshler,  Hempstead,  L.  1 .  82  1247 

Willow  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Bay 

Shore,  L.  1 .  78  1175 

Toth  Bros.,  Wallingford,  Conn .  85  1439 

F:  J.  Loveland,  New  City,  N.  Y .  88  1265 

William  Lukert,  Moriches,  L.  1 .  76  1589 

F.  G.  Crafts,  Centereaeh,  L.  1 .  40  1078 

A.  B.  Hall,  Wallingford.  Conn .  89  1150 

G.  C.  Feuerriegle,  Deer  Park,  L.  I...  72  1244 

John  J.  Byme,  Farmingdale,  L.  I....  87  .1756 

Torohill  Farm,  Monroe,  N.  Y .  38  4076 

Boulder  Farm,  Suffern,  N.  Y .  96  1  325 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich..  83  1379 

Shannon  Farm,  Eastport,  L.  1 .  80  1571 

Saugerties  Farm,  Saugertles,  N.  Y...  75  1392 

Ileigl’s  Pity.  Fm.,  Rocky  River,  O. . .  87  1138 

Pussv  Willow  Egg  Farm,  I?.  Moriches, 

L.  1 .  44  1190 

G.  W.  Egner,  Bay  port,  L.  1 .  99  1185 

F.  E.  Gay,  WyaiyianCh,  L.  1 .  50  1174 

Henj.  Brower,  Hempstead,  L.  1 .  71  1227 

Kirkup  Bros.,  Mattituck,  L.  1 .  57  1021 

Paul  Schlein,  Center  Moriches,  L.  I..  86  1218 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr.,  Tom’s  River,  N.  J.  65  1381 

Pinelawn  Pity.  Fm. ,  Pinelawn,  L.  I..  91  1157 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONAS 

H.  W.  Stevens,  Sehuylerville,  N.  Y...  78  1256 

Alfred  Trudel,  Rahway,  N.  J .  63  1112 

DUCKS— PEKIN 


Hoy  Pardee,  Islip,  L.  1 .  30  606 

Win.  Lukert.  Moriches,  L.  1..........  19  502 

A.  J.  Hallock,  Speonk,  L.  1 .  24  401 


Total 


3824  64510 


The  New  Jersey  Giant  Capon 

The  statement  has  been  made,  and  re¬ 
peated  several  times,  that  the  coming  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  turkey  will  be  the  Jersey 
Black  Giant,  capon.  This  is  not  a  joke 
or  a  dream,  for  the  Giant  capon  is  a  real 
product — a  profitable  bird  in  New  Jersey. 
In  fact,  the  Jersey  Black  Giant  became 
known  outside  of  his  limited  original  area 
by  his  reputation  as  a  meat  producing 
bird.  In  Jersey  Agriculture,  the  maga¬ 
zine  published  at  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Allen  G.  Waller  describes 
the  capon  production  in  Burlington 
County,  N.  J.  There  were  66  farms,  and 
together  they  raised  8,893  capons  in  the 
Winter  of  1921-22.  These  birds  were  not 
all  purebred,  if  it  is  possible  to  use  that 
term  yet  of  the  Jersey  Black  Giants. 
Most  of  them,  however,  were  regular 
Giants,  although  in  a  few  eases  the  Giant 
was  crossed  with  the  Plymouth  Rock.  It 
is  probable  that  the  standard-bred  Giant 
will  make,  on  the  whole,  a  better  capon 
than  the  cross-bred  birds.  On  these  farms 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  chicks  were 
raised  under  hens  in  general  farm  prac¬ 
tice.  All  told,  83.340  eggs  were  used  for 
hatching.  Out  of  this  number,  48,499 
chicks  were  hatched.  That  makes  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  58  per  cent.  Of  the  chicks  ac¬ 
tually  raised  from  these  eggs,  there  were 
19,893,  or  41  per  cent.  Of  the  chicks 
hatched.,  there  were  9,905  birds  caponized. 
Of  this  number,  207  were  lost  _as  a  direct 
result  of  the  operation,  and  745  more  died 
before  fattening.  This,  it  will  be  seen, 
represents  a  total  loss  of  10  per  cent  for 
capons.  The  average  sales  of  capons 
from  each  farm  was  $544.62,  with  a  total 
cost  of  $240.08.  An  effort  was  made  to 
determine  the  chief  causes  of  loss  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  chicks.  This  is  given  as  disease, 
01  per  cent ;  animal  pests,  20.7  per  cent.; 
accidents,  8.5  per  cent,  and  deformity  and 
lack  of  vigor,  3.8  per  cent.  The  capons 
ran  mostly  on  free  range,  and  were  fed 
chiefly  on  wheat,  oats,  corn  and  Alfalfa. 
The  average  cost  of  raising  one  capon  is 
figured  at  $1.78.  This  gives  a  valuation 
of  feed.  ,46c  labor,  .82c ;  total  egg  cost, 
.170c,  and  miscellaneous,  .33c.  The  aver¬ 
age  weight,  when  sold  on  the  market,  was 
9  lbs.  per  bird.  The  average  price  re¬ 
ceived  per  bird  was  $4.05  or  45c  per  lb. 
This  makes  an  average  profit  for  each 
capon  of  $2.27.  There  has  been  a  good 
demand  for  capons  during  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this 
demand  will  increase ;  particularly  as  the 
supply  of  '  turkeys  grows  less,  for  there 


can  be  no  question  about  the  fact  that  a 
well-fattened  capon  of  large  size  makes  a 
good  substitute  for  turkey.  Many  of  the 
•farmers  in  Central  New  Jersey  are  ex¬ 
perts  at  producing  capons.  The  birds  are 
given  a  free  range,  and  thus  pick  up  a 
good  share  of  their  feed.  The  business  is 
profitable  to  one  who  knows  how  to  han¬ 
dle  it.  It  is,  of  course,  the  direct  op¬ 
posite  of  the  commercial  egg  farm,  but 
there  is  a  place  for  the  business  in  many 
localities  where  hen-men  could  operate 
to  advantage. 


White  Diarrhoea 


What  is  a  good  remedy  for  the  white 
diarrhoea  V  I  have  some  White  Leghorn 
chicks  about  10  days  old  which  have  the 
above  disease,  and  I  would  like  to  save 
some  if  possible.  J-  A.  s. 

Rbinebeck,  N.  Y. 

If  the  diirrhma  is  due  to  improper 
methods  of  feeding  or  c-are  correction  of 
these  is  the  remedy,  but  if  true  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea  is  present  there  is  no 
cure.  This  disease  is  transmitted  both 
through  the  eggs  from  which  the  chicks 
are  hatched  and  by  contact  with  drop¬ 
pings  from  diseased  hens  or  chicks.  It 
is  to  be  avoided  by  hatching  only  from 
flocks  known  to  he  free  from  the  infec¬ 
tion  and  by  avoiding  the  introduction  of 
the  germs  in  purchased -stock.  The  early 
feeding  of  sour  milk  is  helpful  in  'avoiding 
diarrhoeas  from  feeding,  but  it  is,  of 
course,  necessary  that  only  proper  foods 
should  be  used  and  that  good  methods,  of 
brooding  should  be  pursued  when  chicks 
are  raised  artificially.  The  use  of  dry, 
finely  cracked  grains  for  a  few  days,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  addition  of  wheat  bran  and 
a  good  dry  chick  mash,  is  a  safeguard 
against  diarrhoeas  caused  by  feeding  wet 
foods.  You  should  promptly  remove  any 
sick  chicks  from  the  flock,  keep  their 
quarters  and  utensils  clean  and  change 
the  flock  frequently  to  new  ground,  if 
this  is  practicable.  You  may  be  able  in 
this  way  to  save  a  part  of  your  chicks, 
though  '  if  they  really  have  the  white 
diarrhoea  it  is  a  question  whether  they 
'are  worth  raising.  M.  b.  d. 


BigValueBaby  Chicks 


Are  Guaranteed  to  Live.  12  populaf 
breeds— easy  to  raise,  husky,  healthy, 
vigorous.  Write  today  for  free  catalog 
showing  many  breeds  in  full  colors. 

OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 


lox  D,  Marlon,  Ohio  or  Box  O,  East  Hartford,  Conn 


S.  C.  JVE  O  T  T  LEI)  NCOS  AS 

Baby  chicks.  $10  per  IDO:  $8.25 — 50.  Eggs.  $0.50 — 100; 
$1.30—16.  Geo.  K.  BoudUh,  Ehperanee,  New  York 


CHICKS  KW"  10c  Each 

B.  Rock,  11c. 

Seibert  Bros 


Catalog  Free.  Guar,  satisfaction. 

Box  R  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 


Reduced l 


40c  apiece ,  in  hundred  lots- — 

America’s  heaviest  weight 
chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely  large  egg 
Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market)  fowl.  We  sell 
chicks  and  eggs— l>y  buying  chicks  you  are  sure  of  lOOfii 
chickens.  Prices  25  chicks,  |IZ;  50  chicks,  $22:  100 
chicks,  $40— the  sturdiest  Black  Giants  you  can  buy. 
Send  for  booklet,  or  to  avoid  delay,  order  from  ad. 
Prompt  deliveries,  as  long  as  supply  lasts.  GOODFLOX 
POULTRY  FARMS,  00  Nellaon  St..  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


ULLETS 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


each.  Also  a  few  8  and  10-week-old  pul¬ 
let*  at  $1.25  up.  These  are  specially 
selected  birds  from  certified  eggs.  Order 
promptly.  Immediate  shipment. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY  Stockton.  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Davis  Strain  of  Certified 
S.  C.  W.  L  E  G  H  O  R  N  S 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which 
develop  into  prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Pa¬ 
rent  stock  250  to  315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks. 
Write  for  prices.  ARCHER  W.  DAVIS,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I, N.Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  G-IANTS 

Hatching  eggs  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  liens,  $3.50  per 
setting  of  15.  Anderson  Farm,  R.  1,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert's  289-egg  strain.  All  flocks  trapneited  for  in¬ 
dividual  records  and  pedigreed  breeders.  Hatching 
Eggs,  $9  per  100,  June  chicks,  $20  per  100. 

SUNNYBIft)OK  POULTRY  FARM  Ellzaville.  N.Y, 

KENT’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  for  eggs  and  a  long  productive  life.  Look 
up  records  in  Contests  at  Storrs,  Vineland, 
Michigan,  Illinois  and  Puyallup.  Hatching 
eggs  half  price  after  May  10.  June  and  July 
chicks  at  reduced  prices.  Circular  Free 
W.  H.  B.  KENT  -  Cazenovia.  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  QJLDV  AUinifQ 

leghorn  dAd f  UnlUlvo 

Large, strong,  vigorous  chicks  properly  hatched  and 
produced  from  high  quality  breeders  of  the  best  lay¬ 
ing  strains.  Delivery  May  29th,  14c;  June  5th, 
12c;  June  12th.  lOc.  Discount  on  large  number. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular. 
HARRY  F.  PALMER  Middleport,  N.Y. 

S.  C.W.  L.  Baby  Chicks 

yearling  stock  on  free  range.  Barron  strain.  Hatches 
weekly.  Pine  Bush  Poultry  Farm,  Pine  Bush.  N.Y. 


Pullets  For  Sale- S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

(8  to  11)  weeks  old.  Ten  years  Line  Breeding  for 
Type,  Vigor  and  Egg  Production.  50  or  more,  $1.15 
Each.  Less  than  51).  $1.25  Each.  SILVER  SAND  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  S.  P.  Weed,  Prop.,  Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y.  Member 
N.  Y.  State  Cooperative  Certifi-tfi  >n~  Association. 


Vigorous  Baby  Chicks 

from  high  record  Breeders  on  free  range.  Barron 
and  Wyckoff  Leghorns,  $10  per  100.  Sheppard  An- 
conas,  $12  per  100.  Prompt  -shipments.  Circular. 
WM.  D.  SEIDEL  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


Startling  Reductions— Same  Quality 

Rosemont  nationally-known  chicks  are  tbp  product  of  43,000  husky  selected  liens, 
many  with  trapnest  records  of  200  eggs  or  over,  the  pens  headed  liy  males  from 
noted  strains.  Extremely  high  fertility  and  immense  hatches  in  our  great  plant  enable  us  to  offer 
striking  low  prices  on  high  quality  Rosemont  chicks. 

75,000  for  Immediate  Delivery  and  June  4,  5,  6,  7 


Black  Leghorns  ) 
White  Leghorns  J 
Brown  Leghorns 
Buff  Leghorns 
Barred 


} 


Select 
'Utility 
.  Select 
Utility 


Rhode 

White 


Grade  A . . 
matings . . 

Grade  A . 
matings . . 

Grade  A . . 
matings. . 

Grade  A., 
matings. . 

Grade  A. . 
matings .  . 

Grade  A .  . 
matings .  . 

Grade  A .  . 
matings .  . 


25  chicks 

50  chicks 

100  chicks 

500  chicks 

1000  chicks 

$3.25 

$6.00 

$12.00 

$55.00 

$110.00 

2.75 

5.00 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

3.50 

6.50 

13.00 

62.50 

125.00 

4.00 

7.00 

14,00 

67.50 

135.00 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

125.00 

4.00 

7.00 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

3.50 

6.50 

13.00 

62.50 

125.00 

4.50 

8.50 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

4.25 

8.00 

16,00 

4.50 

8.50 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

4.25 

7.50 

15.00 

72.50 

150.00 

4.25 

8.00 

16.00 

75.00 

150.00 

4,00 

7.50 

15.00 

72.50 

145.00 

aid  parcel 

post  guaranteed.  Order  direct 

from  this  ad.. 

Rocks . 

|  Utility 

Island  Reds,  j  futility 

Wyandottes.  I  Select 
I  Utility 

White  Rocks .  j  Select 

I  Utility 

Anconas  .  S  Select 

(  Utility 

Full*  count  and  safe  delivery 

enclosing  check  or  money  order.  Beautiful  Chick  Book  free  on  request. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


LLPOT 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Act  early— get  yours  SURE  at  these 

EXTRAORDINARY  REDUCED  PRICES 

Effective  Monday,  June  4th.  Think  of  the  saving  it  means  to  get,  good, 
sturdy  chicks  for  as  little  as  thin,  especially  when  they're  Hlllpot 
Quality— the  Highest  Quality. 

.  25  50 

White,  Black  or  Brown  Leghorn* . $8.f»0  $6.50 

Barred  Rock* .  8.75  7.25 

White  Rock*  and  R.  I.  Bed* .  4.50  8.50 

Wk.  Wyandottes,  Itlk. 

Minorca*  and  Ancona*  4.75 
Mixed  Broiler  Chick*..  8.00 


».B5 

5.25 


18.00 
10.00 

SPECIAL  MATING 

Wh.  Leghorn*,  Mating  A  5.50  10.25  20.410 

Wh.  Leghorn*,  Matin*  B  4.041  S.4>4>  15.00 

Barred  Rock* .  4.75  9.25  18.00 

Heavy  ordering:  I*  sure.  ACT  PROMPTLY —protect  yourself, 
registered  letter  for  your  chicks  st  once.  ’  .... 

in  U.  S.  A.,  esst  of  Mississippi  River. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


95.00 
72.50 
85.00 

-  .-  Send  check,  money  order  or 

bate  arrival  of  full  count  suarsnteed  anywhere 


Ufe  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 


Offers  the  biggest  chick  value  of  the  year.  23.7,000  available  for  June  Oth, 
13th,  14th,  19th,  20tli  and  20th  deliveries.  Order  yours  now,  direct  from  this 
advertisement.  Take  immediate  advantage  of  these  rock-bottom  prices. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns... 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes . 

Anconas  &  White  Rocks 


Per  1 000 

500 

100 

50 

25 

$  95.00 

$48.00 

$10.00 

$6.00 

$3.25 

1  15.00 

58.00 

12.00 

7.00 

3.75 

125.00 

64.00 

13.00 

7.50 

4.00 

145.00 

75.00 

16.00 

9.00 

4.75 

160.00 

80.00 

17.00 

9.00 

5.00 

We  have  a  few  select  chicks  of  exceptional 
at  these  low  prices  : 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 


quality  from  specially  mated  pens 


500 

100 

50 

25 

$65.00 

$13.50 

$7.00 

$4.50 

75.00 

17.00 

9.00 

5.00 

75.00 

17.00 

9.00 

5.00 

All  Pine  Tree  chicks  are  strictly  healthy,  sturdy  youngsters 
from  pure-bred  free-range  birds.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid. 
Safe  arrival  and  full  count  guaranteed.  No  C.  O.  D.  shipments. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Rogers’ 

Leghorn 

Chicks 


Our  chicks  are  hatched  in  an  electrically  ventilated 

incubator,  which  insures  the  biggest  and  best  chicks  possible. 

Our  flocks  are  rigorously  selected  and  production  bred. 

Our  customers  report  remarkable  records. 

Our  certified  breeders  are  not  surpassed.  If  you  do  not 
know  the  full  meaning  of  certification,  write  to  the  New  York  Co-opera, 
tive  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Rodman,  N,Y.,  for  particulars 
Chicks  from  certified  breeders  are  quick  to  mature  and  the  earliest  to 
lay,  $20  per  100.  Standard  well  bred  chicks,  $10  per  100;  $80  per  1000. 

C.  A.  ROGERS  •  Bergen,  N.  Y- 


Pedigree- Bred  White  Leghorns 

Choice  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale  now.  Depend¬ 
able  foundation  stock.  Twenty-nine  years  breed¬ 
ing  for  large,  chalk-white  eggs,  vigor,  large  size  and 
high  production.  Parents  free  from  all  important 
breed  defects.  Five  years  continuous  breeding  from  New 
York  State  Certified  Stock.  Over  3,000  pedigree-hatched 
and  wing-banded  April  and  May  chickens  from  specially 
selected  superior  breeders  are  now  on  alfalfa  range. 

Member  New  York  State  Cooperative  Poultry 
Certification  Association 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  R,  F.  D.  33,  Trum.n.burg,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S,  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Broilers. 
Special  price*  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  Rock.  Red  and  Broil¬ 
ers,  8c  and  up.  100  percent  delivery  guaranteed. 

F.  B.  LEISTER  -  McAliaterville,  Pa. 


Directly  Imported  Leghorn 

males  head  our  first  grade  Pure  Barron  Strain. 
Matings.  Pedigrees  272-288.  Third  importation. 
Breeders  are  also  selected  for  size  and  vigor. 
FIRST  GRADE  CHICKS.  June  delivery,  only  16  cents 
each.  Second  grade,  X*  cents.  Charge*  prepaid  and  saf* 
arrival  guaranteed.  Our  June  chicks  give  satisfaction. 
Hatches  each  week.  Prompt  shipment. 

c  1  rfcrelea r s  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


mirifS  3-  c.  Buff,  $12—100.  White  and  Brown  Ueg- 
VjIIIVjIYiJ  horns,  *10—100.  Rocks,  *12—100.  W.  Rocks, 
$lfi — 100.  Reds,  $18 — 100.  Mixed,  $9 — 100.  Send  in  you i*  or¬ 
der.  Cir.  Free.  JACOB  MKHOND,  MeAliaterrllU,  Pa.  Bti  2 


BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  $10;  Mixed,  $8  a  hundred.  Post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  U  i  r  c  u  1  a r  free. 

Bank  Ref.  TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY.  Millerstown.  Pa. 


DADV  FROM  OUR  OWN  STOCK 

D/\D  I  UniLIYO  REDUCED  PRICES 

S.  U.  Reds,  Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Bred  to  lay.  Big,  strong,  money  making  chicks  that 
will  live  and  grow.  From  pure  bred,  free  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF  R.  1  Sodus.  New  York 


Make  Money  Raising  Squabs 


Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders 
shipped  everywhere.  Write  for  prices. 
Homers,  Carneaux,  White  King's  a  Specialty. 

Allston  Squab  Co.,  38  N.  Beacon  Si.,  AUston,  Mass. 
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REDUCED  JUNE  PRICES 

BABY  CHICKS 


Class  A . $15.00  per  100 

Class  1  .....  .  19.00  per  100 


Certified  Chicks  .  .  .  24.00  per  100 

10%  discount  in  lots  of  500  or  more 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Member  N  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.,  Inc.  Not  a  Commercial  Hatchery 


HARDY 
PULLETS 

From  the  same  vigor¬ 
ous  stock  as  our  well-known  Baby  Chicks.  W.  Leghorns, 
K.  I.  Reds  and  W.  Wyandottes.  Von  know  the  quality 
and  the  price  is  right.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS.  Box  184,  Lambertrille,  N.  J. 


Our  Baby  Chicks  from  N.  Y.  S.  Cer¬ 
tified  Production-Bred  Hens  mean 
Quality  Pullets  and  Quantity  Eggs. 
Special  Prices  upon  June  Chicks 

E.  H.  and  CURA  W.  HASTINGS  -  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Members  N.  Y.  8.  C.  P.  C.  A. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

We  are  offering  for  sale  8-10  weeks  old  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  at  SI. 26  each.  In  lots  of 
50  or  more  SI. IB  each.  These  pullets  are  all  milk- 
fed,  healthy  and  vigorous.  They  are  nearly  all 
raised  from  certified  stock  and  are  exactly  the 
same  as  we  will  use  in  our  own  pens.  Remember, 
in  these  pullets  you  get  the  benefit  of  our  20  years  of 
line-breeding  for  size  and  egg  production.  Some  are 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Order  directfrom  this 
ad.  No  circulars.  V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM, 

L.  J.  WEED  A  SON,  Props.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  V. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Oflicial  records  at  Cornell  University— 231-227-225-221-207 
202-201  eggs  in  second  laying  year.  1921  contest  pen 
averaged  186.7  eggs  per  bird— 35  eggs  more  per  bird  than 
the  average  for  Cornell  Certified  liens  in  the  contest. 
1922  contest  pen  averaged  188.3  eggs  per  bird— 61  eggs  per 
bird  more  than  the  average  for  the  contest.  We  offer 
chicks  for  delivery  May  30th,  June  11th  and  June  18th  at 
reasonable  prices.  First  advertisement  this  year.  Write 
for  circular.  WILLOW  HKOOK  POULTRY  FARM.  ALLEN  H. 
BULKLET,  Trey.,  Odessa,  N.  Y.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  P.  C.  A. 

MayPrices  on  QUALITY  CHICKS 
500  Barron  English  S.C.W.  PULLETS 

ready  for  shipment  May  21,  at  $1.00  each.  All  raised 
from  my  own  stock.  Day-Old  Chicks  af  $1  3.00  per  100  • 
$62.60  per  600  ;  $1  20  per  1000.  Strong,  sturdy,  super- 
hatched  chicks  from  flocks  bred  for  egg  production  for 
10  years.  Great  winter  layers  and  Winners  at  leading 
Shows.  Shipped  postpaid,  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
First  order  gets  the  pullets.  Send  order  today. 

J.  H.  GEERLINGS,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  i,  ZEELAND.  MICH. 


Idyldell  Farm  Standard  Quality  Chicks 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 

May  Chicks  all  sold.  June  Chicks,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas,  $16.00  per 
100;  Black  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  $18.00 
per  100;  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns, 
$14.00  per  100 ;  Indian  Runner  Ducklings,  $25,00  per  100. 
We  hatch  all  chicks  from  extra  heavy,  bred-to-lay  stock. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  and  save  delay.  Orders  booked  with  25%  deposit. 
Yearling  hens,  $1.00,  $1.25  and  $1.50  each. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  "  THAT  LAY  AHO  PAT." 

HATCHING  EGGS  AND  BABY  CHICKS 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  selected  and  trapnested  hens,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males  from  211  to  252-egg  hens.  Price,  Mar.  and 
April,  $25  per  100;  $230  per  1,000.  HOT  HOW  CHEAP,  BUT 
HOW  GOOD.  Member  of  Cornell-Long  Island  Poultry 
Project.  MEADOWEDGE  FARM,  R.  36, 
A,  T.  STITT,  Supt.  of  Poultry,  CedarUurst,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


LONG  ISLAND’S  LARGEST  EGG  FARM 

THE  STRAIN  THAT  BUILT  IT 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Come  and  see  them  or  write  for  Prices  on  Chicks,  Eggs, 
and  Breeding  Pens.  Lens  Dak  Poultry  Farm,  $akylon,  L.  I..  N  1. 


EGGS-WHITE  ROCKS-CHICKS 

From  heavy-laying  pedigreed  stock  at  reduced  prices. 
Circular  free.  Theo.  Poole,  Roufa  1.  Jnmesville,  N.Y. 


H'Sff.  LEGHORN  CHIX 

Bank  Ref.  Circular.  Geo.  Cullen,  Elkvlew,  Pa. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

High'orade  $.  C-  Anconas— S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

RAHWAY  -  NEW  JERSEY 


Light  Brahmas-Eggs  ?*r&7$1op?rm 

Haystack  Mt.  Farm  -  Norfolk,  Conn. 

SP  Innnnaa  Ownland  Farm,  “  Ultra  Qua  ”  Eggs,  Day- 
.U.  AnCOnaS  old  Chicks,  Cockerels  are  dependable. 

Circular.  EARLE  8.  WILSON,  Box  497,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  33  L  AC  KC3r  I A  NTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers-  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.PAGE  I  SONS.  Iti  199  Belmar,  U.  J. 


The  Home  of  Jersey  Black  Giants  Offers  100  Hens 

ATS6  EACH.  All  big  type,  heavy  boned,  good  breed¬ 
ers.  Must  make  room  for  growing  stock.  Also  HATCHING 
EGGS  at  big  reduction.  Write  for  interesting  prices. 

Brookcrest  Farm  Box  114  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


Ringneck  PHEASANTS 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  from  unrelated  stock,  Eggs, 
$3.00  per  setting  of  12;  $20  per  100. 

Harry  M.  Frederick  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  HACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Good  breeding 
at  thrifty  prices 

Flocks  raised  from  Lively 
Chicks  are  good  to  look  at,  as 
well  as  profitable.  The  parent 
birds  are  pure-bred,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers — the  cockerels  corning 
direct  from  nationally  famous 
farms  as  Hollywood  and 
Fishel.  We  conduct  our  own 
breeding  farm  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  quality. 

We  might  sell  a  limited  output 
of  Lively  Chicks  at  specialist’s 
prices.  We  prefer  to  sell  large 
numbers  at  popular  prices. 
Kerr  prices  are  surprisingly 
low. 

We  guarantee  100 %  delivery, 
alive  and  healthy.  If  any  losses 
occur  in  the  mail,  we  will  re¬ 
place  or  refund. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  Kerr’s 
interesting  Chick  Book  and 
price  list. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Matt. 


Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  birds 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range.  Buttermilk  fed.  Birds 
that  have  the  size  and  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
layers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching,  February,  March 
and  AprH  shipments,  from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned, 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerels.  My  book 
"Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved",  price  $1.00,  free  with 
all  $10.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  May  15,  1923: 

Week  Total 

BARRED  KOOK8 


Purdue  University,  Ind .  $$  972 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.Y .  56  990 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  ....  50  *86 

Lewis  Farms,  R  1 .  44  903 

Jules  F.  Francais.  L.  1 .  5*  997 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn . .  40  713 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  2§  918 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  37  586 

Edgar  Stouuhton  Conn .  54  994 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  51  803 

E,  C.  Foreman.  Mich .  47  921 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn .  51  928 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard,  Del .  48  718 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn .  49  721 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine .  45  951 

II.  E,  Dennison.  Mich . . .  -  44  722 

Warren  D.  McCann,  Conn .  35  362 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y .  43  447 

-  WHITE  ROCKS _ 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 777.  '35'  '*  585 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn .  44  559 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  41  859 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  35  1083 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  1 .  36  602 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  67  923 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  44  940 

H.  B,  Spangler.  N,  J .  41  914 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  , 

Laudy  Anderson,  England .  51  1191 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I .  *1  ion 

Frank  E.  Nash,  Mass .  3$  757 

Frank  P  Matteson,  K.  I  .  4$  1124 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt .  39  705 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn .  42  692 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn .  it  1149 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn .  49  1038 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y .  40  973 

F.  L.  Meiland,  Ky. .  39  841 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  49  i.884 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn .  41  741 

C.  P.  Scott,  Ill .  42  844 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn .  31  533 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 51  997 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  51  1095 

Miller  Bros.,  Conn .  46  809 

Glen  Wright,  Conn .  48  755 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn .  4$  923 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn .  39  979 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  48  800 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  42  105* 

Harriet  F.  Lawton,  Mass . . .  4$  824 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  1 .  46  916 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass .  51  1179 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson.  Mass .  45  887 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 56  108$ 

Alton  Farm,  Vt .  59  797 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H.  .  52  867 

H.  M.  Penley.  Maine .  47  856 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  El .  60  1052 

Hall  Farm,  Vt .  45  1120 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J .  51  928 

Charles  H.  Lane?  Mass .  49  1039 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  : 

Roy'H. 'Waite,  Md .  47  1141 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  47  1060 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  42  776 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  .  48  1006 

Lieo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 7 .  51  893 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  .  5s  954 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine .  50  984 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  62  1088 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  36  816 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  43  871 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . .  49  987 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  40  968 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y .  44  905 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y .  45  1030 

C.  G.  lleame,  Pa .  43  761 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  1 .  46  1127 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J .  23  718 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J .  45  838 

Aerebridge  Farm,  Mass .  33  72$ 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  49  1084 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Vt .  35  897 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  45  841 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  59  632 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt .  41  857 

R.  C.  Dunn.  Mass .  40  767 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen,  Conn .  52  946 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  1 .  43  607 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  54  901 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 .  44  1025 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  52  881 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  44  605 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  50  1051 

D.  B.  Walls,  Cal .  43  943 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  52  976 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass .  47  $35 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby.  N.  J. .  46  881 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  .  50  984 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J .  48  881 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  46  680 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  52  966 


Total........  .  4583  88466 


Dried  or  Semi-solid  Milk;  Blood  Spots 
in  Eggs  # 

1.  How  much  difference  is  there  be¬ 
tween  dried  buttermilk  and  semi-solid 
buttermilk  in  price  and  feeding  qualities? 
Which  do  you  think  is  better  and  cheap¬ 
er?  2.  What  causes  blood  spots  in  eggs? 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  z. 

1.  Dried  milk  is  probably  worth  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  times  as  much  as 
semi-solid  milk  in  feeding  value,  but  there 
may  be  considerable  difference  in  various 
samples  of  these  products.  Semi-solid 
buttermilk  at  3c  per  lb.  and  dried  milk  at 
Sc  per  lb.  are  considered  equal  in  feeding 
value  to  beef  scrap  at  from  4*4  to  5c 
per  lb. 

2.  Blood  spots  in  eggs  are  caused  by 

the  bursting  of  small  blood  vessels  with¬ 
in  the  egg-making  organs  and  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  a  small  clot  of  blood  within  the 
shell  as  the  egg  is  formed.  Feeding  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  there  is  no 
other  remedy  than  to  candle  the  eggs  and 
discard  those  showing  the  spots.  Blood 
spots,  however,  aside  from  the  repulsive 
appearance  they  give  to  a  cooked  egg,  do 
not  injure  it  in  any  way.  M.  B.  D. 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  BREEDER 

JERSEY  BUCK  GIANTS  Hk 

EXCLUSIVELY 

June  4,  11,  and  14  Delivery 

CHICKS-  EGGS- 


$25.00  per  100 
13.00  per  50 
7.00-per  25 


$13.00  per  100 

6.50  per  50 

3.50  per  25 


We  guarantee  safe  delivery.  1200  miles 
Check  or  money  order  must  be  sent  with 
order.  Cannot  ship  C.  O.  D.  One  year 
old  hens,  $6.00  each.  July  Delivery. 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Flemington.  N.  J. 


P ARKS*  Bred -to -Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Lead  the  World  as  Layers. 
Bred  for  EGGS  since  1889. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year. 
Continuous  records  up  to  148 
eggs  in  148  days.  Pullets  lay- 
ing  at  113  and  114  days.  Out- 
layed  over  2600  birds  in  five 
Mo.  Laying  Contests. 

BLUE  RIBBON  WINNERS  at  Rochester,  N  Y 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Dayton,’  o" 
Washington,  D.  C.,  etc.  Beal  Money  Makers. 
Mrs.  Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  net  profit  $8  09 
per  hen;  Mrs.  Wunch  sold  over  $157  worth  of  eggs- 
Mr.  Wilson  over  $260:  Mr.  Carr,  Indian  Head.  Md  ’ 
made  over  $800  from  flock  of  53  hens. 

Kggg  and  Chicks  at  Half  Price 

16-Page  Cir.  Free.  Large  General  80-Page  Catalog  25o 
Member  Int.  Chick  Assn. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


FRANCAIS  ROCKS 

Twice  winners  at  Storrs.  Leadine  Rock  pen  last 
year  at  Storrs  ami  Illinois.  Trap  nested  breeders 
and  chicks  at  reduced  price.  Eggs  now  half  mice 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rock  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Ten,  twelve  and  fourteen  weeks  old-fromhigh  rec- 

ord  hens.  STUART  H.  HEIST,  Penllyn,  Pa. 


CHICKS  Laying  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

13e;  mixed,  10c.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid  pampli.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  M c Alister ville .  Pa. 


YAMA  FARMS 

S.C.  Black  Minorcas  and  Barred  Rocks 

Minorcas  lay  the  largest  chalk-white  hen  eggs  known 
1  he  size  of  the  birds  make  them  more  desirable  for  the 
table  than  any  Mediterranean.  Hens  weiflfh  7  and  8  lbs. 
lied  comb  and  wattles,  long  bodied,  greenish  black 
plumage.  Standard  bred  Barred  Rocks.  Exhibition 
Minorca  and  Rock  eggs,  $5.00  a  setting  ;  Utility  $2  OO 
a  setting  or  in  100  lots,  Minorcas  $10.00  ;  Barred  Rocks 
,  M'norea  clucks  22C;  Barred  Rocks  $17.00  a 
hundred.  Address,  POULTRY  DEPT,  of  YAMA  FARMS 
Edward  B.  Taylor,  Supt.  Napanoch,  Ulster  Co.,  N.y! 


BABY  CHICKS  vahf/?t?e1 

Bar  Rock,  #14  per  100.  Reds.  816  per  100.  White 
Leghorns,  #12.  Brown  Leghorns,  #13.  June 
delivery,  HUMMER  S  POULTRY  PLANT.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

LOW  PRICE  HIGH  QURLITV 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  CHIX 

9000  Chix  per  week  (Tuesday  and  Wednesday) 
during  May  and  June.  Newtown  Hatched  from 
Profit  Paying  Breeders.  None  for  sale  until 
May  22d. 

Prices .  50  100  500  1000 

„.  ..  ,  „  ?8  $14  $65  $120 

Light  week  pullets  ready  now  and  later,  $1  25 
each;  $1  each  in  lots  of  100  or  more  A  few 
February  hatched  Pullets. 

We  are  not  Dealers  or  Brokers — we  hatch  all 
Chix  and  raise  all  Pullets  we  sell.  Safe  de¬ 
livery,  entire  satisfaction  and  a  Square  Deal 
assured. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.Y. 


ALL  SOLD  OUT  WELL  INTO  JUNE. 
Prices  lor  genuine  Grade  A 

LORD  FARMS  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

for  week  of  June  10,  will  be  : 

For  25-49  Chicks . 18c 

For  50-99  Chicks . 17c 

For  100-499  Chicks . 16c 

For  500-999  Chicks . 15!/2c 

For  1000  Chicks  or  More....  15c 
Week  of  June  17  lc  less;  week  of  June  24  2c 
less.  each. 

f#r  Our  00‘Pag*  Catalogue 

AT  „LORD  FARMS 

•7  FOREST  ST.,  METHUEN,  MASS. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Order  your  June,  July  and  August  chicks  at  these  iow 
prices.  All  Breeders  on  free  range.  The  very  best  of 
mgh  egg  producing  stock.  Postpaid  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Hatches,  Tues.  and  Wed.  of  each  week. 

25  chicks  60  chicks  100  chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $3.25  $5.50  $10  OO 

Barred  Rocks .  3.50  6.00  12  00 

R.  I.  Reds .  3.50  6.00  12.00 

500-H  cent  per  chick  less.  1000-1  cent  per  chick  less. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  from  Barron  strain 

Certified  stock.  Large,  vigorous  hens  on  free 
range.  Mated  only  to  cockerels  which  are  cer¬ 
tified.  Chicks  every  Thursday  at  $15.00  per  100. 

June  Chicks  (after  June  4th) 
$12.00  per  100,  $50.00  per  500 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituck,  L.  I.  •  LOVELL  GORDON 

S.  C.  W.  Meadow  Brook 
Leghorns  Only  Poultry  Farm  Chicks 

Special  Baby  Chick  Price  1  o  cts. 

HATCHING  DATES : 

May  31st,  June  1st,  June  7  &  8,  June  14  &  15,  June  21  &  22. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  for  these  chicks  at  the  rock  bot¬ 
tom  price.  Full  count.  Postage  prepaid.  Safe  deliverv 
guaranteed.  MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
E.  C.  ROCKAFELLOW  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Legal  Questions 


A  Complicated  Real  Estate  Deal 

tu  July,  1922,  we  paid  down  $350  and 
wen*  given  a  bond  for  a  deed  on  property 
valued  at  $1,850.  At  the  time  the  seller 
told  us  she  could  not  give  us  a  deed  until 
we  paid  $550  altogether,  as  she  still  owed 
that  on  the  property.  October  28,  four 
months  later,  we  paid  her  the  balance;  i 
together  with  the  November  payment  of 
$15,  as  it.  had  been  agreed  to  pay  off 
the  principal  that  she  still  owed  at  that 
rate  of  monthly  payments.  On  our  deed 
was  stated  the  fact  that  there  was  still 
a  balance  of  $475  due  to  the  original 
owner,  proving  that  the  person  who 
passed  the  title  to  us  had  only  given  him. 
the  five  fnonthly  payments  we  had  made  ; 
and  had  not  given  him  our  first  payment  of 
$350.  Was  this  right,  legal  or  honor¬ 
able?  We  then  agreed  with  the  original 
owner  to  make  the  monthly  payments  of 
$15  every  six  months  when  we  paid  the 
interest.  May  1,  the  six  months  from 
date  of  our  deed  having  passed,  we  made 
this  payment  and  also  six  months’  interest 
on  the  $475  our  deed  said  we  owed  him. 
Now  he  informs  us  that  we  must  pay 
interest  for  the  months  of  November  and 
December  on  $550.  which  was  the  amount 
owner  owed  him  last  July  1.  'Should  we 
pay  interest  on  this  amount  or  on  the 
$475  due  him  when  we  received  deed? 
lie  says  he  has  her  note  agreeing  to  pay 
off  the  principal  at  the  rate  of  $15  each 
month,  the  interest'  being  payable  on 
July  1  and  January  1.  Where  do  we 
stand?  Had  the  owner  the  power  to 
give  us  this  deed?  Should  we  have  mort¬ 
gage  papers  from  either,  or  some  sort  of 
written  agreement,  with  either  or  both 
concerning  this  $550?  i.  f. 

You  have  confused  the  facts  somewhat 
by  The  use  of  the  term  of  bond,  deed, 
mortgage,  etc.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
figure  out  just  where  you  stand.  If  you 
took,  ,a  deed  which  recited  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  subject  to  a  mortgage  held  by 
another  for  a  Certain  amount,  that  is  the 
amount  which  you  should  pay,  and  if  the 
amount  is  not  correctly  stated,  you  can 
recover  the  difference  from  the  grantor. 
No’*  doubt,  your  local  attorney  can 
straighten  you  out.  x.  t. 

(Connecticut. 


Rights  in  Percolating  Water 

A  and  II  are  neighbors,  the  highway 
separating  their  farms.  B’s  farm  is  well 
watered,  while  A  has  very  little  water. 
Just  across  the  highway  on  B’s  property 
is  a  spring,  having  a  flow  of  about  three 
gallons  per  minute.  A  has  believed  for 
some,  time  that  this  vein,  of  water  flows 
under  his  property  at  no  great  depth 
below  the  surface,  since  A’s  farm  lies  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  road.  Recently  A 
made  some  tests  with  a  drive  bar  and  has 
proved  conclusively  that  the  vein  of  water 
in  question  flows  under  his  farm  near  the 
highway  at  a  depth  of  about  2  ft.  A 
wishes  to  dig  down  and  expose  this  vein 
of  water  on  his  farm  and  conduct  it  to  a 
reservoir  for  his  own  use.  B  makes  no 
use  of  the  water  at  present,  and  never 
has,  except  that  it  flows,  into  a  meadow 
and  may  help  somewhat  in  producing 
more  hay.  A  and  B  are  not  good  friends, 
and  A  believes  that  B  will  make  trouble 
if  possible  if  the  water  is  diverted  from 
its  course  for  A’s  use.  What  are  A’s 
rights  in  this  water?  Is  it  possible  for 
B  to  force  A  to  return  the  water  to  its 
former  course  ?  Can  he  make  A  pay 
damages?  A  is  very  much  in  need  of  the 
water,  and  will  take  it  if  he  .is  entitled 
to  if.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not 
wish  to  involve  himself  in  litigation.  B 
would  not  sell  his  right  in  the  water,  A  is 
quite  positive,  as  he  will  do  nothing  that 
will  in  any  way  accommodate  A.  It  has 
occurred  to  A  that  if  he  is  not  entitled 
to  the  entire  flow  of  the  spring,  he  may 
take  a  portion  of  it,  although  this  could  be 
accomplished  only  by  stopping  all  the 
flow  and  then  piping  a  portion  of  it  across 
the  highway  onto  B  near  its  former  out¬ 
let.  E.  F. 

New’  York. 

Underlying  waters  whose  source  are 
not-.  ,well  defined  are  deemed  percolating 
and  part  of  the  land  on  which  they  are 
found,  arid  are  absolute  property  of  the 
owher  of  the  land  where  he  does'  not  un¬ 
reasonably  injure  the  rights  of  others. 
The  right  to  appropriate  springs  and  sub¬ 
terranean  waters  is  an  incident  of  the 
ownership  of  the  land,  but  the  absolute 
right  of  appropriation  as  against  other 
landowners  who  may  be  injured  thereby 
exists  only  to  the  reasonable  use  of  the 
water.  Ordinarily  percolating  water  be¬ 
longs  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  his 
use  thereof  to  the  deteriment  of  his,  neigh¬ 
bor  is  without  remedy.  x.  T. 


Rights  in  Church  Property 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  the  people  of 
this  community  belonging  to  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  bought  a  house  for  a  parson¬ 
age.  ^  I  was  told  that  the  deed  was  made 
out  in  such  a  way  that  if  the  church  be¬ 
came  non-existent  the  parsonage  would 
not  go  to  the  conference,  but  would  re¬ 
main  the  property  of  the  community. 
Now  the  deed  was  made  out  to  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(naming  each  individual)  their  succes¬ 
sors  and  assigns  forever.  .Said  property 
to  be  used, as  a  conference  room  and  par¬ 
sonage.  The  parsonage,  impairs,  insur¬ 
ance,  etc.,  have  always  been  included  in 


the  trustees’  report  to  rhe  quarterly  con¬ 
ference,  the  same  as  the  church.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  tells  me  that  his  mother  sold  the 
property  with  the  understanding  that  it 
would  never  go  to  the  conference.  It  is 
held  as  all  property  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
Js  required  to  be  held  in  this  State,  and 
it  has  never  been  made  plain  to  me  why 
it  will  not  go  to  the -annual  conference, 
should  the  church  become  non-existent; 
Can  you  see  any  way  we  could  prevent 
it?  e.  a.  w. 

Connecticut. 

If  there  is  no  provision  in  the  deed 
specifying  that  it  will  revert  to  the 
grantor  or  someone  therein  named  in 
case  the  property  is  no  longer  needed  for 
church  purposes  it  will  probably  go  to 
the  conference  in  case  the  church  ceases 
to  exist.  x. 


Widow's  Inheritance  Legal  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

1.  What  is  the  law  in  Pennsylvania  for 
a  widow  when  a  man  dies  without  leaving 
■a  will  and  no  children?  2.  Also,  when 
there  are  children?  '3.  If  a  widow  is 
willed  a  farm  as  long  as  she  lives,  after 
her  death  to  go  to  her  son  and  daughter, 
would  she  be  entitled  to  the  lumber  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  place?  4.  The  son  has  died 
before  his  mother.  To  whom  does  his 
share  go,  leaving  a  widow  but  no  chil¬ 
dren  ?  o.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

1‘.  Where  an  intestate  shall  leave  a 
spouse  surviving  and  other  kindred  and 
no  issue,  the  surviving  spouse  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  real  or  personal  estate,  or 
both,  to  the  aggregate  of  $5,000,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  widow  to  the  widow’s  ex¬ 
emption  in  addition  thereto,  and  in  case 
the  estate  shall  exceed  $5,000  the  surviv¬ 
ing  spouse  shall  be  entitled  to  the  sum 
of  $5,000  absolutely  and  in  addition  there¬ 
to  shall  be  entitled  to  one-half  part  of  the 
remaining  real  and  personal  estate. 

2;  If  there  is  one  child  the  surviving 
spouse  shall  be  entitled  to  one-half  of  the 
real' and  personal  estate.  If  there  is  more 
than  one  child,  the  surviving  spouse  shall 
be  entitled  to  one-third. 

3.  No. 

4.  Answered  by  1. 


Questions  About  School  Meetings 

1.  Just  what  is  meant,  in  school  law, 
by  “one  who  hires  a  place”?  2.  Must 
such  person  possess  a  written  contract  or 
pay  a  stated  sum  in  money,  besides  what 
taxes  he  pays  and  produce  he  shares  and 
delivers  to  owner,  in  order  to  be  a  legal 
voter?  3.  Is  a  man’s  wife  made  eligible 
to  vote,  by  helping  to  work  such  a  place, 
and  also  aiding  in  the  delivery  of  farm 
produce  to  owners,  in  part  payment  for 
rhe  use  of  the  place?  4.  (’an  a  legal 
voter  be  trustee  if  he  does  not  own  any 
property?  5.  What  is  the  proper  method 
of  bringing  a  school  meeting  to  a  close? 
0.  Is  the  business  transacted  legal  if  the 
meeting  was  not  properly  closed?  7.  Can 
a  trustee  hold  office  if  he  was  elected  by 
ballots  on  which  were  written  simply  his 
name,  and  not  the  word  “trustee”?  8.  Is 
it  unlawful  to  vote  an  amount  to  pay  the 
trustee  for  his  services?'  9.  Is  it  proper 
to  elect  any  officer  in  the  following-  man¬ 
ner?  Our  collector  was  elected  as  fol¬ 
lows:  It  was  moved  and  seconded  and 
carried,  that  the  chairman  or  clerk,  I  am 
not  sure  which,  should  place  a  single  vote 
in  the  ballot  box  for  a  certain  person  to 
a<H  as  collector.  10.  (’an  such  person 
hrild  office?  11.  If  such  cannot,  then 
what  is  the  next  thing  to  do?  12.  If  this 
meeting  was  legal,  and  some  person,  be¬ 
lieving  it  was  not,  attempts  to  vail  an¬ 
other  meeting,  then  what  should  be  done 
by  the  parties  who  desire  only  to  have 
the  business  placed  upon  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion?  x.  s. 

New1  York. 

1.  Bona  fide  lessee. 

2.  Not  if  he  actually  leases  the  proper¬ 
ty.  A  lease  may  be  oral  or  written. 

3.  If  the  wife  is  flu-  parent  of  a  child 
she  may  vote,  or  if  she  is  one  of  the  les¬ 
sees  of  the  real  property  taxable  for 
school  purposes. 

...  4  Every  school  district  officer  nlust  be 
able  to  read  and  write  and  must  be  a 
qualified  voter  of  the  district.  No  school 
commissioner  or  supervisor  is  eligible  to 
the  office  of  trustee.  A  person  who  has 
been  removed  from  a  school  district  of¬ 
fice  shall  be  ineligible  for  a  period  of  one 
year,  and  not  more  than  one  member  of 
the  same  family  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
same  board  of  education. 

5.  All  arise  and  go  home. 

9.  Yes. 

7.  Yes. 

8.  No  provision  is  made  for  a  salary 
for  the  trustee. 

9.  10,  11.  In  1S94  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  rendered  an  opinion  as  follows: 
“There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
electors  at  a  meeting  duly  called,  and  held 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  trustee,  shall 
not  unanimously  direct  the  secretary  to 
cast  a  ballot  for  such  trustee.  A  person 
so  elected  has  a  good  title  to  the  office.” 

12.  A  vacancy  in  the  office  of  clerk, 
collector  or  treasurer  may  be  filled  by  ap¬ 
pointment  by  the  trustee.  n!  t. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied)Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  fteed  a,  good,  steady  man,  write 
for  a  n  order  blank.  Ours  is  nqt  a  commercial 
employment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge 
to  employer  Or  employee. 

THEJEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  819. 


POULTRY  FARM — Three  acres;  stocked  arid 
equipped;  tine  home;  every  convenience;  one 
mile  from  Vineland,  X.  J.  C.  G.  BRAXD- 
KIFF.  Vineland,  X.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  120  acres;  nine-room  house 
,  with  improvements;  plenty  of  outbuildings; 
beautifully  located;  near  good  roads,  postoffice, 
store  and  station ;  two  horses,  two  cows,  200 
laying  hens,  1,200  chicks,  tools  and  crops;  good 
income;  eome  and  convince  yourself  that  this 
is  a  good  proposition;  will  stand  strictest  in¬ 
vestigation;  price  $10,000;  terms.  H.  HAN- 
SKX,  Mt.  Marion,  X.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED — To  rent,  in  Xew  Jersey, 
within  40  miles  of  Xew  York;  state  number 
and  condition  of  buildings,  wliat  equipment  and 
distance  from  station,  al-o  how  quickly  avail¬ 
able.  ADVERTISER  3452,  care  Rural  Xew- 
Yorker. 


50-ACRE  FARM  for  sale;  4C.  miles  from  Xew 
York  City:  good  land;  Alfalfa,  fruit;  near 
State  road;  bargain.  ADVERTISER  3448,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CATS  KILL  MOUNTAIN  boarding-house,  14 
rooms;  76-acre  farm;  stream  through  farm; 
main  road;  stock,  tools;  crops  in:  price  $5,500; 
terms.  BOX  124,  R.  3,  Saugerties,  X.  Y. 

WANTED — To  sell  or  trade  profitable  100-acre 
dairy  farm,  Mohawk  Valley,  Xew  York,  for 
similar  farm  in  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER 
3440,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 80-acre  farm;  20  acres  peaches, 
four  years,  heavy  crop;  It)  acres  four-year 
apples,  10  acres  Alfalfa,  truck  and  corn; 
property  ou  cement  highway;  joins  railroad 
station;  direct  line  to  Xew  York;  will  luriiish 
packing  and  spraying  accommodations.  Address 
ARGOXNE  FARM,  Vineland,  X.  J. 


FARM  FOR  RENT — 28  miles  New  York;  popu¬ 
lated  district;  40  acres;  hennery,  100  feet 
long:  other  buildings;  fruit  trees;  implements; 
three-room  house.  ADVERTISER  3443,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


50-ACRE  poultry  farm,  near  Guilford,  Conn.; 

7-room  modern  dwelling,  large  equipped 
chicken  house;  two  large  hot-water  heated 
brooder  houses;  three  barns;  cow,  horse,  chick¬ 
ens,  farm  equipment.;  sale  account  of  death; 
price  reasonable;  terms  arranged.  OWNER, 
306  Elderts  Lane,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  lease,  with  the  privilege  of  buy¬ 
ing,  a  farm,  about  15  acres,  equipped  for 
poultry;  seven-room  house  with  modern  im¬ 
provements;  in  Central  Xew  Jersey;  near  to 
markets  and  small  city;  no  agents;  possession 
I  his  Fall  or  next  Spring.  ADVERTISER  3442, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 75-acre  farm,  on  State  road,  one 
mile  from  village,  12  mill's  from  Middletown, 
XT.  Y. :  50  acres  under  cultivation;  mostly  level 
land;  14  acres  woodland;  balance  spring- watered 
pasture;  nine-room  brick  house;  large  barn, 
with  cement  cow  barn  for  Hi  head;  silo,  garage, 
henhouse;  gravity  supply  spring  water;  large 
cellar:  either  with  or  without  stock.  Address 
OWNER,  Room  5730,  Grand  Central  Terminal. 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  60  acres;  25  acres  tillable; 

two  barns,  boghouse,  henhouse,  wagon  shed, 
woodshed;  house  of  eight  rooms  and  bath,  in¬ 
door  toilets,  running  water  to  kitchen,  ready 
for  bathroom;  awnings  and  screen  doors;  all 
buildings  in  good  repair;  $2,500  in  maple  and 
beech  ready  to  cut  and  a  market  for  it:  some 
spruce  and  pine;  sugar  bush,  sugar  house,  sap 
gathering  outfit;  10  minute’s  to  school;  price 
$3,200.  M.  A.  ARNOLD,  Sullivan,  N.  FI. 


FOR  SALE- — Camp,  trout  pond;  finest  location. 
P.  D.  LEE,  Northfield,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE— Farm,  20  acres;  small  part  culti¬ 
vated;  balance  oak  timber;  15  miles  Atlantic 
City  by  State  road;  $700.  ADVERTISER  3436, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One-acre  poultry  plant,  stocked  and 
equipped;  capacity  1,000;  fine  country  home; 
all  improvements;  near  markets  and  station; 
bargain.  Address  ADVERTISER  3441.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  Timothy  hay  also  choice  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  Alfalfa  and  few  cars  rye  straw. 
JOHN  E.  MURRAY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


BEES — Produce  your  own  honey;  circular  free. 
VAN’S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Ind. 


HONEY — Finest  quality  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs..  $2:  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75;  postpaid. 
M.  BALLARD.  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


SI.EEP  on  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  soothing, 
refreshing,  invigorating;  pleasing  gift  for 
shut-in  friends. or  well  ones;  picked  fresh,  (•re- 
tonne  cover,  3  lbs.,  $1.25,  prepaid;-  check  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Single-horse  corn  cultivator,  garden 
cultivator;  also  weeder;  $4  each;  one  two- 
horse.  two-row  corn  cultivator,  $15;  one  new 
Hall  colony  brooder,  $20.  RIVERDALE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  ltiverdale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Aeromotor  (windmill)  for  pumping. 
Write  F.  H.  BENSON,  Warsaw,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Reeman  tractor  and  cultivating 
tools.  JOHN  HAUSSMANN,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — “Wishbone”  oil  brooders,  all  sizes; 

new,  never  uncrated.  S.  FI.  HEIST,  Penllvn, 
Pa. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE  will  give  mother’s  care  to 
Patient  with  lung  trouble  in  a  small  Cat  skill 
Mountain  house;  1,200  feet  elevation;  doctor's 
orders  strictly  observed;  board  reasonable;  write 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  COU,  Deep 
Wood  Lodge,  West  Shokan,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y 


WANT  private  board  (reasonable)  with  plain 
living  family  on  farm  during  July  and  Au¬ 
gust:  two  adults,  three  grown  children.  ED¬ 
WARD  O’CONNOR.  15  East  Fillmore  Avenue, 
Corona,  L,  I.,  N.  Y. 


SELL  OR  EXCHANGE— 2V2-ton  White  truck, 
1018,  in  good  repair;  just  the  thing  for  logs; 
Price  $500;  or  will  exchange  for  ear.  D  J. 
ARNOLD,  Sullivan,  N.  n. 


FOR  SALE — Keystone  traction  driller,  full  equip¬ 
ment,  cheap;  good  all  around  practical  opera¬ 
tor  wanted '  for  No.  5  machine;  references.  T. 
S.  MOORE,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  NURSE  at  country  home  would 
relieve  family  of  care  of  invalid  for  Summer; 
references  exchanged;  altitude  1.200.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Ninety  tons  cow  hay,  partly  Al¬ 
falfa.  E.  C.  BARDIN,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


\  KRMOX  I’  finest  quality  pure  maple  syrup; 

$2.25  gallon;  10  gallons,  $2.10;  fresh  made 
sugar,  10-pound  pail,  $2.75;  pound  cakes,  30'-; 
immediate  shipment;  products  guaranteed.  G. 
L.  HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


W  ANTED  — -  Man,  wife,  girl  (11)  would  like 
board,  month  August,  at  quiet  place  near  salt 
water  bathing;  plain  wholesome  food,  fresh 
vegetables,  comfortable  beds;  reasonable  terms 
Address  ADVERTISER  3435,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Summer  boarders  on  farm  in  Cats¬ 
kills;  bath,  electric  lights.  PLEASANT 
HOME  FARM,  Box  61,  Halcottville,  N.  Y. 


BEES — In  10- frame  hives,  with  young  Italian 
queen,  $12  each.  EVAN  JONES,  Route  6. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


DELK  f O I  S  CARAMELS — Pure  and  wholesome; 

made  after  a  famous  recipe;  pound  box,  post- 
pauK  $1.  IDLEWOOD  CARAMELS,  Hillsdale, 


DELICIOUSLY  stuffed  dates,  packed  in  deeo- 
rated  tin  box;  a  delightful  home-made  con¬ 
fection;  box  ^containing  45  to  50  dates  sent, 
postpaid,  for  75e.  Please  send  remittance  with 
order  to  MRS.  G.  GARVIN,  64  Glenwood  Ave¬ 
nue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


[Illllllllflllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllft 


Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  au  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture,  of  bright  aud  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 


WANTED — Two  rooms,  kitchen,  in  real  farm¬ 
house,  or  one  furnished  room.  WALTER 
BISHOP,  32  East  32d  Street,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


46-ACRE  general  and  poultry  farm,  on  Lincoln 
Highway;  house;  11  rooms,  electric  plant; 
running  water  in  kitchen  and  outbuildings; 
modern  cow  barn  for  six  cows;  other  outbuild¬ 
ings;  new  implements;  no  stock;  land  seeded. 
ADV  ERTISER  3437,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  and  fruit  farm,  23  acres:  postoffice 
and  store:  on  State  road,  New  Jersey;  30 
miles  from  New  York;  near  railroad  station  and 
trolley;  nine-room  house,  modern  improvements; 
1.000  White  Leghorns,  two  brooder  houses, 
capacity  4,400;  incubators,  total  capacity  16,000 
eggs;  colony  houses;  horse,  wagon,  implements; 
well  established  and  widely  known  farm;  rea¬ 
son  for  selling,  sickness.  ADVERTISER  3438, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — -There  is'  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE— Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever. tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net.  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75: 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HOXEY — Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones,  clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well -printed 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self.  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 

Name  . . . 


Street  or  R.  F.  D . .................... 

Postofflee  . . . . 


State 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and. address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Reports  from  New  Jersey  are  to  the 
effect  that  J.  J.  Looker  is  again  at  large, 
soliciting  advance  fees  from  those  having 
farms  for  sale,  on  the  pretext  that  the 
money  will  be  used  to  advertise  the  farms. 
Our  reports  state  that  Looker  represents 
himself  as  acting  for  the  Eastern  Com¬ 
pany,  42  Broadway,  New  York,  and  612 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  No  record 
of  any  such  concerns  can  be  found. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  D.  B.  Cornell  & 
Co.  previously  employed  Looker  to  secure 
advance  fees  from  farm  owners  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Cornell  nefarious  swin¬ 
dle.  Looker  has  been  exposed  so  many 
times  in  Tiie  Rurai,  New-Yorker  that 
his  very  name  should  be  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  farm  owners  from  getting  caught  in 
his  trap.  Any  farmer  approached  by  him 
on  this  scheme  should  secure  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest  for  perpetrating  a  swindle. 

The  inclosed  prospectus  of  the  National 
Credit  Corporation,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
the  statement  that  national  banks  of  this 
country  earn  24  per  cent,  and  in  England 
57  per  cent,  sounds  quite  fishy.  Will  you 
publish  this,  to  warn  other  investors?  I 
have  no  use  for  any  such,  and  admire  your 
fearless  exposure  of  the  crooks  and  frauds 
nowadays.  L. H* 

New  York. 

What  the  banking  institutions  may 
earn  has  no  bearing  on  the  value  of  the 
stock  of  the  National  Credit  Corporation. 
What  does  matter  is  the  earnings  of  the 
National  Credit  Corporation,  and  the  cir¬ 
cular  is  as  silent  as  a  clam  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  company  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  finance  institutions  organized  in 
1921,  capital  $5,000,000.  Our  informa¬ 
tion  is  that  the  corporation  has  paid  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  stock  issued,  but  no  state¬ 
ment  of  earnings  is  available.  The  stock 
can  only  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
speculation,  and  the  record  of  promotions 
in  this  commercial  banking  line  is  not  an 
enviable  one.  The  “invitation”  and  “re¬ 
turn  postal”  requesting  further  informa¬ 
tion  are  not  reassuring. 

Please  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the 
inclosed  matter,  Interblock  Grocery  Cor¬ 
poration,  26  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York 
City.  Is  it  straight,  or  just  a  scheme 
to  get  $35?  The  agent  is  canvassing  this 
section  now.  B.  J.  V. 

New  York. 

The  proposition  is  another  grocery 
store  stock-selling  scheme.  Two  shares 
of  preferred  stock  are  offered  for  $35,  and 
the  inducement  is  held  out  that  investors 
will  receive  such  returns  on  their  invest¬ 
ment  as  will  pay  a  large  percentage  of 
their  grocery  bills.  We  have  no  informa¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  circular 
to  show  that  the  two  shares  of  stock  are 
worth  five  cents. 

Is  the  Perfect.  Voice  Institute,  1922 
Sunnyside  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  a  reli¬ 
able  school?  They  teach  voice  culture  by 
mail,  both  singing  and  speaking.  I  saw 
their  advertisement  in  the  Sunday  School 
Times  and  Physical  Culture.  c.  ii.b. 

Maine. 

This  so-called  “institute,”  proposing  to 
teach  voice  culture  by  mail,  is  taking  a 
pretty  large  contract,  to  say  the  least. 
Our  estimate  would  be  that  the  so-called 
institute  is  a  “perfect”  scheme,  to  get  easy 
money  from  gullible  people. 

I  am  practically  retired  as  a  farmer, 
and  hence  an  agricultural,  paper  is  not  as 
interesting  to  me  as  a  guide  as  formerly, 
but  it  is  worth  more  to  me  than  the  sub¬ 
scription  asked  to  note  in  Publisher’s 
Desk  the  good  and  gratuitous  service  you 
are  doing  for  some  of  your  credulous  sub¬ 
scribers  who  frequently  find  they  are  vic¬ 
tims  of  misplaced  confidence.  .  No  doubt 
.your  labors  and  expense  in  this  direction 
would  be  vastly  lessened  if  readers  fol¬ 
lowed  your  frequent  suggestions  t9  ascer¬ 
tain  something  about  the  financial  and 
credit  rating  of  purchasers  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  before  trusting  them  for  a  square 
deal.  H-  w* 

Missouri. 

It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to 
know  that  good  friends  who  retire  from 
the  farm  yet  want  The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  a 
link  to  connect  them  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  old  home,  and  to  remind  them  of 
its  cherished  memories.  Speaking  of  mis¬ 
placed  confidence,  it  is  true  that  much  of 


the  work  of  Publisher’s  Desk  would  be 
spared  if  the  proper  precautions  were 
taken  for  self-protection.  'We  keep  re¬ 
peating  these  suggestions  as  a  vital  part 
of  the  success  of  the  work.  The  more 
experience  we  have  in  the  work  and  in 
the  world,  however,  the  more  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  give  this  good  advice  as  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  caution  and  suggestion  rather 
than  in  any  spirit  of  a  lecture.  While 
almost  exclusively  associated  with  the 
farm  and  farm  people,  and  sharing  the 
disappointments  and  losses  of  misplaced 
confidence,  we  had  the  idea  that  farmers 
were  the  most  gullible  people  on  earth, 
but  experience  in  the  world  since  con¬ 
vinces  us  that  the  farmer  is  a  paragon  of 
wisdom  when  face  to  face  with  get-rich- 
quick  promotion  schemes  as  compared 
with  his  city  cousin.  Few  of  us  escape 
the  effect  of  allurement  and  bad  judg¬ 
ment  some  time  in  our  lives.  It  is  this 
observation  and  occasional  experience 
that  tempers  the  metal  of  our  words  of 
caution  to  the  victim.  We  admit,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  have  no  tender  feelings  for 
the  faker  or  the  rogue.  Their  purpose 
is  deliberate  and  their  methods  ruthless. 

I  am  enclosing  bill  against  G.  Wm. 
McClunie  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  for  baled 
moss  sent  him.  I  have  tried  to  get  some 
kind  of  a  reply  from  him  as  to  just  what 
he  intends  to  do  about  paying  same,  but 
have  failed  to  get  a  reply.  I  trust  you 
will  be  able  to  shake  him  up. 

New  Jersey.  j.  K.  s.  c. 

Our  subscriber  is  obliged  to  charge  this 
$7.73  up  to  experience,  because  the  at¬ 
torneys  report  that  G.  William  McClunie 
shows  no  disposition  to  pay  his  bills.  We 
refer  to  the  matter  so  that  other  readers 
will  not  suffer  any  similar  loss. 

Enclosed  find  circulars  of  Syracuse 
Poultry  Corporation.  There  was  recently 
a  large  picture  of  a  building  that  was  to 
be  built  by  this  company.  I  think  it  is 
foolish  on ‘the  face  of  it.  Syracuse  is  a 
fine  market  for  poultry,  but  most  farmers 
and  their  wives  raise  and  fatten  their 
own,  and  it  usually  looks  good.  I  am 
afraid  this  is  another  scheme  to  beat 
farmers.  What  do  you  think  of  it?  I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  much  money 
in  it ;  there  is  not  a  gold  mine  in  poultry, 
anyway,  and  the  expenses  would  be  great. 
It  should  be  stopped  at  once.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  like  to  be  fooled,  and  would  put  in 
money  they  can  ill  spare.  They  would 
rather  support  some  sharpers  like  this 
than  pay  to  some  church  or  mission  or 
charity,  where  it  would  do  someone  good. 

New  York.  J.  a.  b. 

This  corporation  proposes  establishing 
a  poultry-feeding  station  ;  it  proposes 
to  buy  poultry  from  farmers,  bring  it  to 
this  feeding  station,  put  on  a  milk  diet 
and  then  market.  The  whole  beautiful 
scheme  is  only  a  prospect  as  yet,  but 
farmers  are  invited  to  invest  in  the  cor¬ 
poration,  capitalized  for  $400,000.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  literature  to  indicate 
that  the  promoters  or  officers  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  have  backed  the  project  with 
a  dollar  of  their  own  money.  Those  who 
nibble  on  such  palpable  bait  must  expect 
to  get  hooked. 

I  have  been  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
part  of  a  year  and  am  well  pleased  with 
it.  I  shipped  some  eggs  about  a  year  ago 
to  M.  B.  Barber,  Green  Meadow  Farm, 
105  Washington  Street,  Port  Chester.  N. 
Y.  He  failed  to  pay  for  all  of  them. 
Could  you  help  me  out  in  any  way?  He 
still  owes  a  balance  of  $30.  J.  h.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  had  similar  complaints  last  year 
that  Mr.  Barber  was  soliciting  egg  ship¬ 
ments  and  not  paying  for  same.  We 
were  able  to  get  two  small  bills  adjusted, 
but  have  an  account  now  with  our  attor¬ 
ney  which  so  far  he  has  been  unable  to 
collect,  and  has  obtained  a  judgment 
which  has  not  yet  been  paid.  From  this 
Mr.  Barber’s  financial  responsibility 
seems  to  be  worthless,  and  we  think  our 
readers  will  do  well  to  give  him  a  wide 
berth. 

District  Attorney  William  F.  Love, 
who  has  been  giving  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  affairs  of  the  L.  R.  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration,  issued  a  statement  yesterday 
in  which  he  advised  stockholders  to  re¬ 
frain  for  the  present  from  paying  a  10 
per  cent  assessment  asked  for  by  the 
stockholders’  committee,  which  is  endeav¬ 
oring  to  reconstruct  the  affairs  of  the 
corporation  so  that  it  may  continue  in 
business.  Mr.  Love  states  in  his  letter 
that  he  has  written  to  Attorney  General 
Carl  Sherman  for  further  information, 
which  he  will  make  public. — Buffalo 
Daily. 

This  is  the  invariable  advice  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  regarding  paying  assessments 
on  stock  holdings  of  defunct  enterprises. 
To  pay  such  assessments  usually  means 
just  that  much  more  lost. 
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I  E.  W.  ROSS  Ensilage  Cotter  aad  Silo  CO. 

I  Ossk  113  SpriagfieM,  Okie 
|  Please  send  full  details  regarding  Ross  Silos  at  once,  g 

g  Name _ _ _  g 

- II 


Address. 


*  *  • 

Mail  Coupon  or 
Card,  for  Money- 
Saving  FACTS ! 

I—IERE  it  a  high-grade,  medium- 
*  priced  silo  which  can  easily  be 
erected,  by  one  man,  in  spare  time. 
It  is  acid-proof,  rust-proof, 

fire-proof.  It  is  air-tight  and  practically 
freeze-proof.  And  it  is  the  silo  for 
lifetime  service! 

The  ROSS 

IN-DE-STR-UCT-0 

Galvanized  C  II  A 
.Metal  JlLU 

Ross  quality  has  meant  dependable 
quality — for  more  than  70  years.  Ross 
Silos — and  Ross  Ensilage  Cuttera — are  giv¬ 
ing  100%  satisfaction  in  every  corn-grow¬ 
ing  section  of  the  U nited 
States.  With*he“In-de- 
str-uct-o”  Silo,  made 
of  Special  “In-de-str- 
uct-o"  Metal,  heavily 
i  galvanized,  you  can 
positively  depend  upon 
perfect  silage  al¬ 
ways — bright,  sweet, 
and  clean,  and  99% 
Food  Value.  There’s 
no  spoilage  with  a  Ross 
— and  no  necessity  for 
repairs  of  any  kind. 

Get  the  complete 
Story  of  this  tried 
and  tested  silo. 
Send  letter,  post 
card  or  coupon — 
today. 

Agent s  and  "Dealers: 
IV rite  for  proposition. 

E.  W.  ROSS  Ensllaga 
Cutter  and  Silo  CO. 

Successors  to 
TheE.  IV.  Ross  Co. 

Disk  113 

Springfield,  Ohio 
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UNADILLA  SILOS 


Easy  to  Erect 

The  cost  of  any  silo  should  include 
the  cost  of  erection.  No  extra,  ex¬ 
pert  hired  help  is  necessary  to  put 
up  a  Unadilla.  Any  handy  man  with 
boy  or  woman  helper 
can  erect  it. 

A  few  simple  parts  fit 
perfectly  and  go  togeth¬ 
er  quickly.  This  feature 
alone  will  save  many 
dollars  and  much  time 
in  your  silo  purchase. 
Every  day  other  con¬ 
venient  features  will 
justify  your  choice  of  it. 

LSend  for  big 
new  catalog 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C  - 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en- 
iorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

folli  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  V alu 
tble  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Writ.  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

jldest  Ready  Hlx.d  Paint  Bouse  in  America— Estab.  1843 

I.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NCJW!  Get  MyY^v  - 

mPrices/^nf 

o°0f^g 


Prices  way  down— get 
■*•**•*>;  v  new  money-saving  catalog, 
f-W  A  See  my  NEW  PRICES  I 

JBbefore  you  buy! 

Fence, Roofing  or  Paints.  We  J 
sell  direct  from  the  factory  t'raight  Prepaid.  | 
Brown  Fenco  &  Wlr.  Co.,  Dept.  4303  ,  Cleveland.  O. 
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When  You  Build  That  New  Silo— USE 

LACEY’S  Improved  SILO  HOOPS 

Strong — Easy  to  Apply — Cost  Less— Flexible.  Made 
in  all  desired  sizes.  Write  fordescriptive  folder  and 

price  list.  Elmer  B.  Lacey,  Mfr  ,  Endicott,  N.Y 


Opportunity  Calls 
from  CANADA 

Visit  Canada  this  summer— see 
for  yourself  the  opportunities 
which  Canada  offers  to  both 
labor  and  capital— rich,  fertile, 
virgin  prairie  land,  near  rail¬ 
ways  and  towns,  at  $15  to  $20 
an  acre — long  terms  if  desired. 
Wheat  crops  last  year  the  big¬ 
gest  in  history;  dairying  and 
hogs  pay  well;  mixed  farming 
rapidly  increasing. 

Homeseekers’  Rates  on 
Canadian  Railroads 

If  you  wish  to  look  over  the 
country  with  a  view  to  taking 
up  land  get  an  order  from  the 
nearest  Canadian  Government 
Agent  for  special  rates  on 
Canadian  railroads.  Make  this 
your  summer  outing— Canada 
welcomes  tourists — no  pass¬ 
ports  required— have  a  great 
trip  and  see  with  your  own 
eyes  the  opportunities  that 
await  you. 

For  full  information,  with  free 
booklets  and  maps,  write 

to  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of 
Canadian  Dept,  of  Immigration, 

W.  D.  SCOTT 

Room  105,  Norlite  Building 
Ottawa,  Canada 

Authorized  Canadian  Gov’t  Aft. 


Why  a  Harder  stands  erect 

HEAVY,  rigid  door-system,  solid  staves 
with  heavy  tongue-and-groove,  patent 
spline-dowel  system,  substantial  base- 
anchorage — 'these  vital  features  make 
and  keep  Harder  Silos  erect  and  de¬ 
pendable. 

Our  book,  “Saving  with  Silos.”  will 
be  valuable  to  you.  It  is  free. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 

Box  C,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


HARDER  SILO 


GLOBE  the 
perfect  SILO 

Exclusive  GLOBE  •xtension  roof 
gives  the  GLOBE  silo  greater  stor¬ 
age  capacity  per  diameter  and 
height  than  any  other  silo.  Patent 
locking  door*  and  adjustable  frames 
assure  air-tight  connections-^no  spoil¬ 
age.  Swelling  or  shrinking  con¬ 
trolled  by  hoops  easily  adjusted 
from  ladder,  Combination  door  fast¬ 
eners  and  ladder  rungs  give  greatest 
accessibility. 

Made  of  carefully  selected  Cana¬ 
dian  spruce  and  Oregon  fir.  Give 
lasting  satisfaction.  Prices:  $3  00  per 
ton  capacity  up. 

Write  TO-DAY  for  catalog  and 
agency  proposition. 

Glob*  Silo  ICompony,  Box  106.  Unadilla  N.  Y. 


STAY 


Built  in  every  detail  for 
long  life  and  tight-fitting 
stability.  Heavy,  sound 
staves,  creosoted;  over¬ 
sized  threads  on  heavy 
steel  hoops.  Close-fitting, 
safe-like  doors.  Handsome 
red-cedar  roof.  Write  for 
booklet  and  special  proposi¬ 
tion  ior  early  buyers. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


GREEN  CftftC 
MOUNTAIN  9 1  LAStJ 


FOR  30  DAYS 

SI  have  a  chance  to  sell  by  mail, 
at  my  usual  LOW  PRICES,  the 
output  of  a  well-known  silo  con¬ 
cern.  Silos  absolutely  first-class, 

Omade  of  genuine  CLEAR  FIR. 
This  lumber  is  high-priced  and 
hard  to  get  this  year,  but  YOU 
KNOW  it  is  the  ONLY  SAFE 

Lwood  for  silos.  If  you  buy  through 
me  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FAC¬ 
TORY  you  can  BUY  THE  BEST 
and  PAY  LESS.  Your  neighbor 

1  probably  bought  at  my  sale  last  year. 
Ask  him  how  much  he  saved.  This 
sale  lasts  30  days. 

SM.  L.  SMITH 

113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

?  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 

_  best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
3—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  (1.50, 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

;  This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
1  subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
I  vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MILKERS  WANTED  —  Dry  hand,  for  certified 
dairy;  10-hour  day;  $60  and  board;  15  cows; 
also  until  for  bottling  plant;  experience,  pre¬ 
ferred.  SHEFFIELD  PAWLING  FARM,  Paw¬ 
ling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — House  mothers  for  two  cottages,  one 
girls’  and  one  boys’;  also  substitute  house 
mother;  salary  $50-$55  per  month;  school'  in 
central  part  of  New  York  State.  ADVERTISER 
8322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  Slate  institution  for  feeble-minded;  sal¬ 
ary  $44  i>er  month  and  maintenance.  Apply, 
stating  age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if  possible) ,  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  good  reliable  married  man 
to  help  on  farm;  should  have  tractor  experi¬ 
ence;  $70  per  month,  home  and  garden;  work 
for  other  members  of  family.  BELLE  ALTO 
FARMS.  Wernersville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Milk-house  man;  some  milking;  mar¬ 
ried.  $80,  house;  single,  $60,  room  and  board; 
also  two-time-a-day  milkers,  $50,  room  and 
hoard.  GLEN  FOERD  FARMS,  Torresdale, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — For  private  estate,  near  Bufl'alo,  N. 

Y.,  on  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  four  single  men,  to 
work  in  garden  and  grounds;  state  experience 
and  wages  expected  with  room  and  board.  Apply 
MANAGER,  Loclievan,  Derby,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Three  men  to  work  on  dairy  farm. 
B.  C.  BARDIN,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  men  for  dairy  barn 
or  outside  farm  work;  $21  a  week;  no  privileges. 
HARRY  T1TSINK,  Arden  Farms  Dairy  Co., 
Harriman,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

WANTED — General  houseworker  and  plain  cook. 

white,  fur  Summer  hoarding  house  of  24 
guests;  also  waitress;  mother  and  daughter  or 
two  friends:  state  salary  expected.  BOX  216, 
Roscoe,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Two  ninrried  men,  interested  in 
poultry;  one  as  teamster;  other,  assistant  on 
poultry  work;  house  rent  and  garden  spot;  state 
wages  desired  and  references.  Address  J.  K. 
XHAUGHNESSY,  Mgr.,  Branford  Farms,  Croton, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Herdsman  purebred  shorthorn  cat¬ 
tle;  understand  showing;  state  age,  reference 
and  wages.  ELIZABETH  FARMS,  R.  5,  Lititz, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED — We  offer  positions  to  experi¬ 
enced  married  milkers  or  farmers  at  $75  to  $85 
per  month,  with  house  and  advancement  to  com¬ 
petent  men;  positions  permanent  and  all-year 
employment;  give  full  particulars.  WALKER- 
GOHDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  men  as  teamsters  on  farm 
near  New  York  City;  sta<e  experience  and 
wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  3375,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Married  man,  experienced  in  gar¬ 
den,  poultry  and  general  farm  work;  house, 
fuel  and  garden  furnished;  reference's  required; 
state  wages  expected.  HOWARD  A.  CLOSE, 
Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 


WANTED — Milkers  for  certified  milk  farm, 
capable  of  milking  13  cows  twice  daily  and 
doing  the  other  necessary  work  around  a  certified 
farm;  wages  $75  per  month  and  hoard:  excel¬ 
lent  living  conditions.  HURON  FARMS  COM¬ 
PANY,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


WANTED — At  once,  married  man;  no  milking 
until  December  1,  then  to  milk  12  cows;  must 
understand  horses,  general  farming;  house,  other 
privileges.  W.  H.  MILLER,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — No  children,  on  small  Westchester 
farm;  all  year  position;  man  to  take  care  of 
farm  generally;  wife  to  take  care  of  house  and 
plain  cooking;  reply,  giving  full  particulars, 
experience,  salary  desired,  etc.  Address 
ADVERTISER  3360,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER — Single,  to  take  complete  charge  alone 
on  small  Westchester  farm;  all  year  around 
position;  state  experience,  salary  desired  and 
references.  Address  ADVERTISER  3301,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKERS— Dry  hand,  white,  single;  20  to  30 
cows  twice  a  day,  with  no  other  work;  $60 
per  month,  with  board  and  room;  liberal  bonus 
to  competent  men.  WALKER  -  GORDON 
LABORATORY  CO.,  Plainsboro,  N.  .T. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  up-to-date  dairy; 

farm;  farm  work,  with  some  milking 
(machines  used);  $60  with  board,  room  and 
laundry;  more  money  and  a  chance  to  advance 
to  the  right  man.  NESHANIC  MOUNTAIN 
FARM,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer  to  plow;  $40  per  month  and 
house,  garden  and  milk.  Address  FARMER, 
Box  4,  Middleville,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  WANTED  for  country  home;  wife  to 
cook  and  assist  with  housework;  man  to  care 
for  lawn,  flower  beds,  etc.;  permanent;  wages 
$00  per  month  and  keep.  ADVERTISER  3426, 
Care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MECHANIC — Single,  experienced  worker 
farm  repairs,  carpentry,  concrete,  plumbing 
and  painting,  preferably  supplying  own  tools, 
hut  latter  not  necessary;  state  wages,  give 
references  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3425,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  couple  wants  married  couple 
for  general  farm  work,  small  dairy,  poultry; 
woman  to  do  the  housework;  man  must  he  able 
to  '-are  for  and  operate  tractor;  permanent 
IKisitiou  for  couple  of  ability;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  M. 
O.  ROUTH,  East  Concord,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  cook  for  institution  work:  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  woman  with  child;  must  he  a  good 
eook  and  neat.  Apply  to  ADVERTISER  3420, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Middle-aged  woman  for  cook  in  farm 
boardinghouse  (average  15  boarders);  good 
wages  for  competent  person,  ADVERTISER 
3418,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER — Fosifion  open  now  or  at  end  of  sea¬ 
son  to  take  charge  of  farm  and  garden  at 
large  school  in.  Dutchess  County;  about  30  head 
grade  Holstefns,  sheep  and  hogs;  large  acreage 
of  good  land;  modern  ’"plant;  wife  to  hare 
charge,  with  help,  of  modern  farmhouse  with 
separate  wing  for  farmer;  water  and  heat;  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  school;  give  list  of  present  and 
past  employers;  present  employer  will  not  he 
communicated  with  without  permission;  give 
own  age,  members  of  family  and  ages,  religion, 
salary  desired;  applicants  replying  fully  will  tie 
first  considered.  ADVERTISER  3421,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  wanted  for  cook  and  kitchen  work  in 
small  boarding-house;  $50  monthly;  Catskill 
Mountains.  HARRY  DYER,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  or  a  married  man,  with¬ 
out  children,  on  fruit  farm;  state  experience, 
wages  .expected  and  how  soon  available;  send 
references.  ADVERTISER  3417,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Settled  couple  or  two  congenial 
women,  English  or  German  preferred,  for 
cook  and  housework  (no  washing)  on  Virginia 
farm,  near  Washington;  permanent  position; 
four  adults;  state  wages  and  references  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  3416,  care  Rurril  New- 
Yorker.  •» 


WANTED — Herdsman,  single  preferred,  to  care 
for  small  herd  of  purebred  Jerseys;  must  he 
good  milker,  feeder,  understand  raising  of 
calves  and  kuow  how  to  run  separator;  good 
salary  and  opportunity  for  right  party.  Ad¬ 
dress  MANAGER,  Sun  Briar  Court,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


WANTI’VD— iStettled  woman*  immediately ,  to  milk 
two  cows  and  help  with  housework  on  small 
farm:  two  in  family;  good  permanent  home. 
ADVERTISER  3431,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  for  general  farm 
work,  good  milker;  milking  machine  used; 
$50  per  month  and  board;  good  chance  for  am¬ 
bitious  young  man  to  advance.  ADVERTISER 
3429,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN — Married,  no  children;  must  be  a 
first-class  man,  thoroughly  competent  and  ex¬ 
perienced;  registered  Holstein  herd;  modern 
barn;  wife  as  housekeeper  for  small  farmhouse; 
everything  furnished;  wages  $110  month  and 
hoard  for  the  two;  farm  at  Silver  Hill.  Md., 
near  Washington,  D.  C.  Address  MANAGER, 
Providence  Farm,  Route  3,  Anacostia,  D.  C. 


WANTED — Honest  and  reliable  young  or  mid¬ 
dle-aged  man  or  married  Couple  as  helpers  on 
general  farm;  state  wages  expected.  CALVIN 
STEWARD,  R.  F.  1).  No.  1,  Weatherly,  Pa. 


WANTED — At  once,  young  or  middle-aged  man 
for  general  farm  work;  state  wages  expected 
in  first  letter.  W.  S.  BITTNER,  Weatherly,  Pa. 


GARDENER  and  farm  teamsters  for  private 
estate,  hear  Albany;  good  opening  under  new 
manager.  Address  ADVERTISER  3447,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Immediately,  experienced  man  on 
small  truck  farm;  11-hour  day,  Sundays  off; 
$45  month,  hoard.  VICTOR  SEARING,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. 


-WA NTED — Competent  young  girl,  assist  with 
children;  consider  schoolgirl.  '  ’Phone  615-J. 
MILLARD,  345  Prospect  Street,  Ridgewood, 
N.  J.  •  -• 


BOY  WANTED — With  working  papers,  to  help 
deliver  milk,  wash  hottl("s,  he  generally  use¬ 
ful;  $25  month,  board.  PAltTHEY  DAIRY, 
Amityville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  ’  t  ^ 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm,  work; 

good  wages  and  privileges.  W.  V.  PRO- 
BASCO,  Cream  Ridge,  N.  J. 


WANTED- — Reliable  single  man  on  dairy  farm, 
near  Boston,  as  second  man  in  dairy  barn 
milking  35  cows;  Empire  milker  used;  wages 
'$(i0  per  month  and  lodging.  Apply  J.  A. 
WAITE,  Lexington,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm;  perma¬ 
nent  position.  R.  W.  ALLISON,  Willow 
.Brook  Farm,  Andover,  N.  J. 


•GARDENER— Who  thoroughly  understands  the 
proper  growing  and  care  of  principal  vege¬ 
tables  for  private  use;  must  be'  well  recom¬ 
mended,  of  good  character,  neat  -and  proficient; 
will  pay  $60  per  month  with  board,  and  bonus 
Novemher  1,  to  right  man.  Address  GAR¬ 
DENER,  Box  114,  Barre,  Mass. 


WANTED — For  private  estate,  near  Buffalo,  N. 

Y: ,  all  round  farm  hand;  single  man,  capable 
of  driving  Fordson  preferred;  state  experience 
and  wages  expected  with  room  and  hoard. 
Apply  J.  WALKER,  Loclievan,  Derby,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Poultryman  and  wife  for  small 
growing  commercial  poultry  plant;  wife  to 
assist  with  light  housekeeping;  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity.  PEACH  LAKE  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3, 
Brewster,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED  to  take  care  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys.  Address,  giving  full  quali¬ 
fications,  etc.,  to  G.  S.  MAWHINNEY,  215 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  or  HIGHLAND 
FARMS,  Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent  farmer  and  his  wife  to 
take  entire  charge  of  small  farm  near  New 
York  City;  prefer  agricultural  college  gradu¬ 
ate;  must  be  skilled  in  gardening,  care  of  fruit 
trees,  farm  animals,  etc.,  and  be  good  all  round 
executive;  good  house  with  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  very  desirable  place  for  industrious, 
skillful  and  honest  couple;  if  any  grown  chil¬ 
dren,  will  employ  young  man  as  chauffeur  and 
girl  as  maid;  in  replying  give  full  description 
of  self  and  length  of  time  employed  by  others. 
ADVERTISER  3451,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cook  for  house  hoarding  help  on 
certified  dairy  farm;  all  improvements.  MRS. 
L.  ELLIS,  R.  I).  No.  1,  Paterson,  N.  J.  ’Phone 
75-R,  Pompton  Lakes. 


WANTED*— Couple  on  owner’s  farm  in  New 
Jersey;  man  to  farm  and  milk:  wife  to  cook 
and  assist  with  general  housework;  other  help 
kept.  ADVERTISER  3440,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  to  work  under  farmer  on 
owner’s  farm  in  New  Jersey;  must  he  able 
to  milk.  ADVERTISER  3439,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  as  teamsters  on  farm 
near  New  York;  state  experience  and  wages 
desired.  ADVERTISER  3375,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man.  witli  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  cows,  to  take  charge  of  small  farm; 
give  references,  experience  and  wages  desired. 
ADVERTISER  3453.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


SHEPHERD  —  First-class  English  shepherd 
wishes  a  position;  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3383.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DUROC-JERSEY  hog  man,  experienced  all 
branches,  married,  no  family,  highest  refer¬ 
ence,  open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER 
3321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  25,  single,  desires  position; 

four  years’  practical  experience:  references; 
available  June  15.  Address  SHOW  M1YATA, 
P.  O.  Box  819,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  in  school  or  institution,  by 
experienced  single  American,  28  years  old; 
positively  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character  and  ability;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER.  3381,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — 1  am  seeking  a  position 
(not  job)  as  manager  (not  working  foreman) 
on  a  large  up-to-date  farm  or  estate;  am  a 
master  farmer,  experienced  in  breeding  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  cattle  and  producing  fancy  mar¬ 
ket  milk;  proposition  must  be  large  enough  to 
pay  salary  of  at  least  $2,000  yearly;  if  you 
have  such  to  offer  will  lie  glad  to  detail  my 
experience  in  a  personal  interview.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3384,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  seeks  position  at 
once,  private  estate  or  commercial;  20  years’ 
practical  experience,  all  farm  crops,  dairying, 
handling  all  purebred  stock,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  gas  engines,  electric  machines,  also 
handling  men;  American,  age  46;  nothing  but 
a  first-class  position  considered,  where  honest 
and  faithful  services  will  be  appreciated. 
ADVERTISER  3394,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — American;  single;  I  have  20 
years’  practical  experience  in  breeding,  feed¬ 
ing  for  high  egg  production,  market  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  poultry;  if  in  need  of  a  man  of  experience 
and  a  worker  to  make  your  poultry  business 
a  highly  profitable  investment  to  you,  write  for 
references  and  judge  for  yourself.  H.  J. 
BOOTHMAN,  South  Portland,  Me. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  desires  position  on  pro¬ 
gressive  Guernsey  farm;  good  feeder  for  high 
production,  A.  R.  and  calf  raising;  18  years’ 
practical  experience.  ADVERTISER  3428,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  of  estate  or  farm  open 
for  position ;  20  years’  experience,  covering 
all  branches  of  agriculture,  care  of  stock  and 
machinery;  wife  good  cook  and  will  hoard  men. 
Apply  ADVERTISER  3432,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  Cornell  graduate,  with  eight 
years’  practical  experience,  is  open  for  estate 
or  commercial  work  at  once;  general,  fruit, 
poultry  or  truck  farming  preferred;  American, 
married,  age,  31;  no  small  proposition  consid¬ 
ered.  ADVERTISER  3444,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT — Single,  practical,  general, 
fruit  or  truck  farming  preferred;  not  under 
$100  per  month  considered.  ADVERTISER 

3445,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  secretary,  English,  middle- 
aged,  college  woman,  very  experienced,  super¬ 
intendent,  seeks  re-engagement  country,  farm; 
animal  lover;  employers’  highest  references. 
H.  A.,  1307,  Broadway,  New  York. 


FIRST-CLASS  engineer,  good  mechanic,  able  to 
do  all  repairs,  likes  to  take  charge  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  place.  ADVERTISER  3449, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman  seeks  position;  single, 
American,  20;  college  and  practical  exper¬ 
ienced;  hustler,  competent;  can  produce  the 
goods;  no  kid  glove  artist.  ADVERTISER 
3450,  (*are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  middle-aged,  Christian,  reliable,  wants 
light  outdoor  work  half  day;  rest  half  day 
nerve  trouble;  Adirondack  Mountains  for  the 
Summer;  unquestionable  references.  Address  J. 
BECK,  339  West,  44th  Street,  New  York  City. 


POULTRY  EXPERT,  college  graduate,  single, 
with  ,  widest  practical  and  scientific  exper¬ 
ience,  energetic,  resourceful,  available  for  man¬ 
ager’^  position;  specialty,  development  of  new 
establishments.  ADVERTISER  3411,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wishes  position;  1  o  years’  jirac- 
tical  experience,  commercial  and  fancy:  can 
produce  results.  W.  HUMPHREYS,  3257  N. 
Carlisle  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED— Light,  work  by  au  all  around  Chris¬ 
tian  gentleman.  ADVERTISER  3413,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


28-ROOM  Summer  hotel,  with  9-room  cottage,  in 
popular  Hebrew  resort,  near  lake.  100  miles 
from  New  York  City;  100-acre  farm  in  connec¬ 
tion;  ideal  location  for  Summer  camp;  good 
money-making  proposition.  Write  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  ADVERTISER  2940,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


206-ACRE  FARM — 36  registered  and  grade  Hol- 
steins,  purebred  Lakewelders:  50  acres  tim¬ 
ber.  apple  orchard,  complete  farm  equipment. 
C.  M.  EATON.  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Farm,  about  25  acres,  for  fruit, 
poultry;  some  woodland;  on  or  near  water; 
eight-room  house :  Central  Jersey  preferred; 
about  $5,000.  ADVERTISER  3313,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co..  Pa.;  40  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  front  Pottstown; 
825  apple  trees,  standard  varieties;  12  acres 
peaches;  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  strawber¬ 
ries,  pears,  cherries,  raspberries,  currants  and 
asparagus  in  abundance:  stone  house  and  barn; 
20  acres  woodland;  good  markets;  deal  includes 
all  crops  and  machinery,  Fordson  tractor.  Bean 
power  spraver,  horses,  chickens  and  bees;  bar¬ 
gain  at  $15, 000.  F.  H.  YARNALL,  934  High 
Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


WILL  BUY  small  place  with  water  front  on 
Connecticut  or  Long  Island  shore,  about  70 
miles  or  more  from  New  York  City;  state  price; 
cash,  $500  down.  ADVERTISER  3379,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


300-ACRE  DAIRY — New  York;  fully  equipped; 

fertile  land;  good  buildings;  reasonable  price; 
terms  arranged.  ADVERTISER  3385,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALK — Cottage,  five  rooms  and  large  attic; 

about  one  acre;  plenty  of  fruit;  running  water 
in  house:  10  minutes  to  Harlem  Railroad;  50 
miles  to  New  York  City.  Address  owner,  JOHN 
DODD,  Norwich,  Conn. 


BARGAIN— Fruit  farm  for  sale;  115  acres,  all 
cultivated;  45  acres  fruit;  24-room  modern 
house;  all  machinery,  crops  and  live  stock,  which 
is  worth  $10,000  alone:  price  $18,000;  cash 
$6,000;  will  pay  to  see;  bargain.  ISAACS, 
Catskill.  Kiskiton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent.  With  privilege  of  buying, 
small  poultrv  farm,  within  80  miles  of  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  3406,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Splendid  80-acre  farm,  Connecti¬ 
cut;  best  soil;  newly  painted  house;  large 
barns,  chicken  house;  fully  stocked  aud 
equipped;  all  in  good  condition;  abundant  water, 
feldspar  ridge;  fine  location;  ideal  home.  For 
particulars  address  ADVERTISER  3393,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGED  COUPLE  must  sell  first-class  fruit  and 
.  truck  farm;  valuable  woadland;  small  dairy; 
a  beautiful  home.  Address  SHADYSIDE  FARM, 
Corry,  Pa. 


ALBANY  COUNTY  farm,  120  acres,  under  first- 
class  cultivation;  fine  14-room  house;  other 
outbuildings;  water  in  kitchen;  all  kinds  of 
fruit;  near  creamery  and  village:  selling  account 
of  death  of  owner  for  $2,100;  $1,500  cash. 

KRALL,  Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 


60-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  near  Mechanicville,  N. 

Y. ;  high  state  of  cultivation ;  large  house, 
new  outbuildings,  silo,  fruit,  telephone,  R.  F. 
I).  and  school  on  farm;  ideal  truck  and  dairy 
farm;  immediate  possession.  L.  G.  KELLOGG, 
Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  A1  condition;  land  the  best  anil 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT— Small  place,  one  to  five  acres,  within 
radius  50  miles  of  Albany;  five  to  seven-room 
house;  adaptable  for  poultry,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables;  high  ground;  village  loeation;  state  if 
electricity  and  telephone  available;  will  pur¬ 
chase  if  suitable;  no  agents.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3424,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


53-ACRE  poultry  farm  for  sale,  with  400  White 
Leghorn  liens,  600  young  stock,  incubators, 
brooders,  two  mules,  two  cows,  three  hogs,  farm 
implements,  furniture,  five-room  house,  largo 
barn  and  stable;  price  $4,200.  AEGERTER,  R. 
1,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 


WILL  ’ritADE  320-acre  Montana  farm  for  East¬ 
ern  farm  equal  value.  ADVERTISER  3423, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent  small  place  for  chicken 
business,  privilege  of  buying;  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  of  New  York.  GEORGE  CONKLIN,  239 
Woodridge  Avenue,  Woodridge,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — $1,200  cash  aud  $1,200  mortgage 
buys  123-acre  farm,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  (Che¬ 
nango  County);  eight-room  house,  big  basement 
barn,  henhouse;  immediate  possession.  Owner, 
BIZOZER,  I!.  D.  2.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm;  must  keep  pair  horses, 
two  cows  on  hay  and  grain  for  year;  must 
have  start  in  small  fruit  trees  for  family  use, 
firewood,  good  water,  fair  buildings,  accommo¬ 
dations  for  4<H)  hens,  brooder  house;  near  high 
school  and  railroad;  owners  only:  priced  right; 
no  terms  wanted.  ADVERTISER  3412,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  FARM — -2%  miles  Chatham,  N.  Y. ;  235 
acres;  20  in  wood;  good  pastures;  100  apple 
trees;  well-built;  12-room  house,  running  water, 
steam  heat;  all  farm  buildings;  concrete  State 
road;  lawn,  shade,  shrubbery;  good  American 
neighbors;  $14,000;  casli  $8,000;  place  for  gen¬ 
tleman  and  practical  fanner.  ADVERTISER 
3422,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE  poultry  place;  Stale  road;  near 
School;  six  rooms,  flush  toilet;  barn;  one  acre 
excellent  land:  buildings  good  repair:  immediate 
possession;  price  $1,600.  W.  EVERETT  SMITH, 
South  Royal  ton,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Five-acre  chicken  farm,  four-room 
bungalow,  chicken  house,  garage,  in  Dorothy. 
N.  J. :  all  new  buildings.  For  terms  write 
CHARLES  E.  STROUSE,  owner,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
Pleasantville,  N.  J. 


WANT  to  rent,  with  option  of  purchase,  poultry 
farm,  1,000  layer  capacity;  experienced  man, 
with  own  stock  dnd  equipment.'  ADVERTISER 
3415,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCEPTIONAL  poultry  farm,  600  capacity,  fine 
stock,  thoroughly  equipped  with  every  con¬ 
venience:  good  income:  5%  acres;  Hunterdon 
County,  N.  J.;  owner  obliged  to  sell;  moderate 
price  to  quick  buyer.  ADVERTISER  3414.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Five-acre  Satsuma  orange  and 
pecan  orchard,  in  bearing;  fine  climate; 
Southern  Alabama;  five  miles  from  Gulf;  terms 
on  application.  Address  ADVERTISER  5427, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN’S  FARM  —  28  acres;  1,400  feet 
Sussex  Avenue,  1.300  feet  Lake  Valley  Road; 
one  mile  station,  Vi  mile  trolley;  eight-room 
house,  all  improvements,  parquette  floors,  tile 
hath,  two  toilets,  excellent  condition;  two  cot¬ 
tages.  garage,  barn,  chicken  houses,  many  other 
outbuildings;  electric  light;  running  water 
throughout;  private  ponds;  healthy  location; 
must  sell.  Owner.  LEWIS  SCHULMAN,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.  J. ;  Lackawanna  U.  R. 


FOR  SALE — -60-acre  farm;  fruit,  pasture,  hay 
and  grain  land:  buildings  in  good  condition. 
ADVERTISER  3434,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres;  near  school  and  State 
road;  12-room  house,  large  barn,  silo,  hen¬ 
house,  garage,  workshop;  fruit;  price  $6,500: 
terms;  possession.  Address  ADVERTISER 
3433,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  paying  chicken  farm,  8  acres; 

1,000  hens,  2.000  chicks;  house  with  all  im¬ 
provements;  40  minutes  from  New  York. 
MIDLAND  POULTRY  WARM,  Warren  Point, 
N.  J. 


FARMER  with  large  family,  grown  up  boys  and 
girls;  extra  chance  to  make  big  money  anil 
own  a  farm.  Write  L.  B.,  Box  43.  Jewett,  O. 


ONE  of  the  best  poultry  plants  near  New  York 
will  lie  sold  on  very  favorable  terms  to  a 
responsible  person  able  to  invest  $4,500;  this 
is  an  unusual  opportunity.  C.  S.  BARKELEW, 
Millington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  56  acres,  on  State  road; 

stock  and  tools.  MRS.  K.  E.  COLE,  R.  F. 
D.  3,  Williamstown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1%-acre  poultry  farm;  new  coop 
for  500  layers,  two  incubators,  one  1.000- 
chick  brooder:  about  one-half  acre  planted; 
new  bungalow,  six  rooms,  pantry  and  hath, 
open  fireplace,  hot-air  heat:  garage;  nice  lawn 
and  young  shrubbery;  some  fruit  trees;  on 
main  road,  lVi  miles  from  Paterson,  N.  J.; 
price  $9,000;  terms  to  suit  buyer.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  and  poultry  farm,  15  acres,  in  town: 

seven-room  house,  electric  and  bath;  all 
necessary  outbuildings:  stock,  crops,  tools; 
$9,500;  easy  terms.  OWNER,  Box  4,  Farming- 
dale,  N.  J. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  817 a 


To  the  Man  who  owns— 


a  Buick 


Your  Buick  engine,  because  of  its  large 
reserve  horse  power  and  efficient  cooling 
system,  operates  at  comparatively  low 
temperatures. 

With  Buick  valve-in-head  construction  the 
cooling  area  of  the  combustion  chambers  is  rela¬ 
tively  small.  This,  together  with  compression 
pressure  of  75  lbs.  makes  this  engine  sensitive  to 
any  appreciable  carbon  deposits,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  present  day  fuels.  Where  excessive 
carbon  deposits  exist,  “  pinging ”or  knocking  re¬ 
sults.  To  minimize  carbon  deposits  under  these 
conditions,  your  engine  requires  a  well  refined, 
clean  burning  oil  which  will  be  thoroughly  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  lubricating  system. 

For  all  Buick  models  (except  1923)  use  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  Arctic  both  summer  and  winter. 

The  1923  Buick  engine  differs  from  previous 
models,  in  so  far  as  lubrication  is  concerned.  The 
splash  troughs  are  covered,  leaving  a  slot  through 
which  the  splash  dipper  passes  to  project  the  lu¬ 
bricant.  This  baffled  splash  trough  design  appreci¬ 
ably  reduces  the  quantity  of  oil  distributed  so  that 
the  lubricating  oil  will  not  splash  to  the  cylinders 
in  excess  quantities  or  reach  the  combustion 
chambers  too  freely. 

The  two  center  crankshaft  bearings  are  supplied 
with  oil  under  pressure. 

These  changes  in  the  1923  Buick  construction 
permit  the  use  in  summer  of  an  oil  heavier  in  body 
and  richer  in  character  than  heretofore  without  the 
possibility  of  objectionable  carbon  accumulations. 

Hence,  for  the  1923  Buick,  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“A”  in  summer  and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  in 
winter  will  insure  correct  lubrication. 


a  Willys-Knight 

Your  Willys-Knight  engine,  due  to  its  sleeve  valve 
construction,  operates  at  high  piston  temperatures. 
Heat  in  internal  combustion  engines  must  be 
transferred  from  the  piston  through  the  cylinder 
wall  to  the  cooling  water  in  the  water  jackets. 

Unlike  the  poppet  valve  engine  which  has  its 
piston  rings  in  direct  contact  with  the  oil  film  on 
the  cylinder  walls,  the  Knight  type  engine  must 
transfer  its  piston  heat  through  tzvo  sleeves  and 
three  oil  films  before  it  reaches  the  cylinder  walls 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  water  in  the  cooling  system. 

Retarded  heat  flow  means  higher  piston,  piston 
ring  and  sleeve  temperatures.  Heavier  oils  are 
required  to  meet  this  heat  condition.  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “B,”  which  is  heavy  in  body  and  pos¬ 
sesses  unusual  heat  resisting  qualities,  adequately 
meets  this  condition  in  summer  temperatures. 

Oils  of  lighter  body  or  inferior  quality  will  not 
withstand  these  high  piston  and  sleeve  tempera¬ 
tures.  “Dry  spots”  are  liable  to  occur  and  lead  to 
scoring  of  pistons,  sleeves  and  cylinder  walls. 

Winter  Lubrication:  Cold  weather  materially  re¬ 
duces  the  operating  temperatures  and  emphasizes 
the  need  for  ease  in  starting  and  thorough  oil  dis¬ 
tribution  under  low  temperatures. 

The  large  frictional  areas  in  a  Knight  engine, 
together  with  the  location  of  the  oil  pump  above 
the  oil  level  (except  1923  models)  are  factors  of 
importance  in  determining  the  correct  oil  for 
winter. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A”  possesses  greater  fluidity  under  low 
temperatures,  and  will  be  distributed  by  the  lubricating  sys¬ 
tem  in  winter  weather. 

Its  use  permits  easier  sleeve  action  and  affords  adequate 
lubrication  of  the  sleeves  and  pistons. 

For  Willys-Knight  lubrication,  therefore,  use  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “B”  in  summer  and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A”  in 
winter. 


a  Ford 


Your  Chevrolet  490  engine 
is  of  valve-in-head  construc¬ 
tion  and  designed  for  high 
compression  pressures  of  approximately  87  pounds. 

The  lubricating  system  is  of  the  splash  circulat¬ 
ing  type.  The  gear  type  oil  pump  is  in  an  ex¬ 
posed  position  directly  in  back  of  the  radiator, 
and  is  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  oil  in 
the  reservoir.  There  are  long  lengths  of  exposed 
oil  piping  on  both  the  suction  and  discharge  sides 
of  the  pump. 

All  engine  parts  except  the  centre  crank  shaft 
bearing  are  lubricated  by  an  oil  mist  caused  by  the 
dipping  of  the  connecting  rod  splashers  in  the  oil 
troughs  provided  under  each  cylinder.  Oil  is  forced 


a  Chevrolet  490 


under  pressure  to  the  centre 
crank  shaft  bearing. 

Carbon  deposits  in  this  en¬ 
gine,  because  of  the  high  compression  pressures  and 
combustion  chamber  construction,  are  particular¬ 
ly  objectionable.  Correct  lubrication  is  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  high  efficiency.  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  Arctic  will  leave  a  minimum  of  carbon 
deposits,  and  is  of  the  correct  body  and  character 
to  provide  adequate  engine  lubrication  under  all 
operating  conditions. 

The  use  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  both  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  will  assure  correct  engine  lubrica¬ 
tion  and  lead  to  the  satisfactory  performance  you 
have  a  right  to  expect  of  your  Chevrolet. 


In  design,  construction,  operation,  and  lubrica¬ 
tion,  the  Ford  is  unique.  The  engine  oil  must  ade¬ 
quately  and  efficiently  lubricate  both  transmission 
and  multiple  disc  clutch. 

In  Ford  engine  lubrication  the  following  points 
must  be  considered: 

(1)  The  Ford  connecting  rod  bearings  have  no 
oil  holes  or  oil  grooves,  nor  are  the  lower  ends 
of  the  connecting  rods  equipped  with  oil  dip¬ 
pers  or  splashers.  Hence  the  need  for  oil 
which  atomizes  readily  and  distributes  freely 
throughout  the  entire  bearing  area. 

(2)  The  Ford  pistons  over-run  the  valve  seat 
level.  Any  excess  of  oil  carried  up  by  the 
pistons  readily  finds  its  way  onto  the  valves 
and  seats.  Hence  the  need  of  a  clean-burning 
and  non-carbon  forming  lubricant.  Other¬ 
wise  gumming  of  the  valves  results. 

(3)  The  Ford  Planeta  ry  transmission  operates 
in  a  bath  of  engine  oil.  The  close-fitting 
sleeves  and  bushings  demand  a  free-flowing 
oil  of  correct  body  to  insure  thorough  distri¬ 
bution  to  these  parts. 

(4)  The  Ford  multiple  disc  clutch  operates  con¬ 
tinually  in  a  bath  of  engine  oil.  A  free-flow¬ 
ing  oil  of  the  correct  body  and  character  is 
necessary  to  assure  positive,  quick  engage¬ 
ment  with  no  slipping  and  an  instantaneous 
release  of  the  clutch  without  dragging. 

(5)  Chattering  of  Ford  transmission  bands 
comes  from  incorrectly  adjusted  bands  or 
worn  out  linings,  and  is  aggravated  by  un¬ 
burned  fuel  mixed  with  the  lubricating  oil. 
In  such  cases  the  diluted  oil  should  be  re¬ 
placed  with  fresh  oil  and  the  bands  correctly 
adjusted  or  the  linings  renewed.  To  attempt 
to  remedy  such  mechanical  conditions  by  the 
use  of  so-called  “anti-chattering”  oils  con¬ 
taining  foreign  material  which  may  separate, 
or  lard  oil,  wool  grease  or  other  animal  fats 
which  decompose  under  heat,  is  obviously 
wrong  and  likely  to  cause  gumming  of  the 
valve  stems,  carbon  deposits  and  other 
troubles. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  is  free  from  foreign  ma¬ 
terial  or  animal  fats.  It  is  of  the  correct  body, 
character  and  fluidity  and  especially  manufac¬ 
tured  to  scientifically  meet  the  exacting  require¬ 
ments  of  Ford  cars  both  summer  and  winter. 


If  your  car  has  not  been  mentioned  here,  see  our  complete 
Chart  of  automobile  recommendations.  Garages  and  dealers 
have  this  Chart  on  their  walls.  It  appears  also  in  our  booklet 
"CORRECT  LUBRICATION which  we  will  gladly  send 
you  on  request.  Address  our  nearest  branch. 


Don’t  say,  "Give  me 
a  quart  of 

oil .  ” 


Ask  for 


WARNING! 

Don’t  be  misled  by  some  similar  sound- 
ing  name.  Look  on  the  container  for 
the  correct  name  Mobiloil  (not  Mobile) 
and  for  the  red  gargoyle. 

Don’t  believe  false  statements  that 
some  other  oil  is  identical  with  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is 
made  only  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  in  its  own  refineries,  and  is 
never  sold  under  any  other  name. 


Address  our 
nearest  branch: 

New  York 
(Main  Office) 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Buffalo 
Rochester 


Chicago 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Des  Moines 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Dallas 

Oklahoma  City 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


A 


7^ -lb.  Brahma  Pullet  14-lb.  Brahma  Capon  10-lb.  Crossbred  Capon 

SOUTH  SHORE  SOFT  ROASTERS 

All  three  birds  in  above  group  are  special-grown  Winter  chickens  or  soft  roasters  of  the  type  that  made  the  Massachusetts  South  Shore  famous  in  pre-war 
days.  .  The  pullet  on  the  left  is  a  Light  Brahma,  22  weeks  old,  weight  7 y2  lbs.  The  capon  in  the  center  is  a  Light  Brahma  in  prime  condition,  30  weeks  old  and 
weighing  14  lbs.  The  capon  on  the  left  is  the  product  of  a  Light  Brahma-White  Plymouth  Rock  cross,  24  weeks  old,  weight  10  lbs.  Photos  by  Dr.  P.  T.  Woods. 
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j.tter,  June  26,  1879,  at  the  Post 
onder  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 


No.  4746 


The  Story  of  the  South  Shore  Soft 

What  They  Are  and  How  They  Grow 


Part  I. 


HIGH-GRADE  PRODUCT.  —  The 
“Winter  chicken,”  or  soft  roaster,  is 
t°  ordinary  chickens  what  Guernsey 
^ Ij^y  cream  is  to  average  city  milk,  or  what 
a  prime,  juicy  porterhouse  steak  out 
0  of  heavy  steer  beef  is  to  a  chuck 
steak  from  a  thin  old  cow.  A  big  chicken  that  is 
merely  hog-fat  is  not  a  prime  soft  roaster.  The 
roaster  does  not  run  to  leaf  and  other  bunches  of 
fat.  The  fat  is  better  distributed  and  blended  with 
the  meat,  so  that  when  a  well-cooked  roaster  is 
carved  the  tiny  droplets  of  fat  are  seen  glistening  all 
over  the  blade  of  the  knife;  there  is  no  oiliness,  no 
excess  of  localized  fat;  just  tender,  juicy  chicken 
meat  of  fine  flavor  that  fairly  melts  in  the  mouth. 
While  any  chicken,  dressing  4  lbs.  and  upwards  may 
be  a  roasting  chicken,  every  such  chicken  is  not  a 
roaster.  The  soft  roaster  is  a  specially  grown 
chicken,  fed  for  maximum  size  and  weight  of  soft 
tender  flesh  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  It  is  rap¬ 
idly  grown  and  marketed  before  the  flesh  hardens 
with  approaching  maturity.  Most  of  them  are  sold 
between  the  ages  of  22  and  30  weeks.  Growing  soft 
roasters  is  an  art.  They  are  called  “Winter  chick¬ 
ens”  because  some  of  the  best  of  them  are  hatched 
in  the  Fall  and  grown  during  the  Winter. 

A  LOCAL  INDUSTRY. — For  many  years  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  “South  Shore,”  particularly  Plymouth 
County,  part  of  Norfolk  and  Bristol  counties,  and 


Barnstable  County  in  the  vicinity  of  Centerville,  was 
famous  for  the  soft  roasters  produced  in  that  sec¬ 
tion.  No  longer  ago  than  1917  it  was  possible  to 
visit  a  number  of  successful  roaster  plants  in  an 
afternoon’s  drive.  Then  came  the  war  and  Hoover. 
Two  years  ago  soft  roasters  that  would  weigh  10  lbs. 
each  were  so  scarce  that  the  few  offered  brought  90 
cents  per  pound  at  retail  in  Boston  market.  Last 
year  there  were  practically  none  to  be  had,  and  no 
quotations  available.  War  conditions  smashed  the 
roaster  industry  so  badly  that  it  showed  no  tendency 
to  come  back. 

A  CHANCE  TO  COME  BACK.— There  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  really  good  market  poultry  of  the  prime 
pre-war  quality  in  our  Eastern  markets  today. 
There  should  be  a  good  opportunity  for  poultrymen 
who  can  grow  late  Summer  and  Fall  hatched  chick¬ 
ens  rapidly,  develop  the  maximum  quality  in  soft 
meat,  and  deliver  roasters  the  following  Spring  and 
early  Summer  to  weigh  from  8  to  10  lbs.  and  up¬ 
wards,  dressed.  At  the  present  time  there  is  an 
effort  to  revive  the  soft  roaster  industry  in  Plymouth 
County  along  co-operative  organization  lines.  How 
much  experience  the  promoters  can  bring  to  the 
work,  and  how  much  success  they  will  meet,  is  a 
matter  that  time  alone  can  tell.  The  best  of  the 
older  growers  are  apparently  out  of  it  to  stay.  They 
have  sought  other  lines  of  endeavor,  and  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  discuss  the  subject  with  them  only  reveals 


that  they  still  feel  their  wartime  experience  bit¬ 
terly  and  keenly. 

INDEPENDENT  PRODUCERS.— Your  successful 
producer  of  foodstuffs  is  apt  to  be  a  man  of  artistic 
temperament,  high  sense  of  independence  and  strong 
individuality.  To  incorporate  any  considerable  group 
of  such  men  into  a  successful  co-operative  poultry 
organization  will  call  for  executive  and  managerial 
ability  of  a  high  order.  The  manager  and  promoter 
will  have  to  possess  a  great  deal  of  patience,  tact 
and  diplomacy,  as  well  as  business  ability  and  good 
salesmanship.  The  necessary  submission  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  organization,  discipline  and  re¬ 
strictions,  are  almost  certain  to  prove  irksome  and 
galling  to  the  individual  producer  who  is  strong  for 
independence  and  freedom  fi-om  ‘•bossing.”  That  the 
poultrymen  need  such  an  organization  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  true.  Few  producers  possess  ability  to  sell 
their  product  to  best  advantage.  Few  produce  in 
sufficient  quantity  or  can  make  regular  shipments, 
and  few  are  favorably  located  for  independent  sales 
to  command  prices;  they  have  to  take  what  the 
buyer  offers  as  a  rule.  The  disadvantage  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  producers  competing  one  against  the 
other  in  selling  their  produce  in  the  same  market  is 
obvious. 

A  VETERAN  IN  THE  WORK.— If  the  effort  to 
revive  the  soft  roaster  industry  along  co-operative 
lines  is  to  succeed  as  it  should,  I  think  that  those 
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who  undertake  the  management  of  the  association 
will  be  wise  to  follow  the  course  of  J.  H.  Curtiss, 
who  more  than  any  other  one  man,  encouraged  and 
developed  the  production  of  South  Shore  soft  roast¬ 
ers.  For  some  25  years  or  more  he  was  the  main¬ 
stay  of  the  roaster  industry  in  this  section,  and  he 
did  not  retire  until  post-war  conditions  demonstrated 
that  the  business  of  raising  Winter  chickens  had 
been  knocked  out  beyond  any  immediate  prospect  of 
recovery.  I  first  met  “Joe’’  Curtiss,  as  he  was 
known  to  his  friends,  a  good  many  years  ago.  Al¬ 
though  lie  had  a  large  farm  and  grew  some  roasters, 
as,  well  as  keeping  a  large  flock  of  fowls  to  produce 
hatching  eggs,  his  chief  business  was  that  of  poul¬ 
try*  buyer,  or  middleman.  With  his  brother  he  oper¬ 
ated  a  killing  and  dressing  house  and  kept  two 
wagons  regularly  on  the  road,  covering  a  wide 
radius,  often  20  miles,  collecting  market  poultry, 
chiefly  roasting  chickens.  He  was  then  doing  a  good 
business,  and  hired  his  pickers  on  a  piecework  basis. 
A  number  of  years  later,  on  one  of  my  many  visits  to 
bis  plant,  he  was  employing  expert  pickers  on  a  reg¬ 
ular  salary  basis,  keeping  several  teams  on  the  road, 
and  doing  quite  an  extensive  business,  the  daily 
shipments  from  his  establishment  ranging  from  half 
a  ton  to  a  ton  of  prime  quality  soft  roasters. 

HELPING  THE  PRODUCER.— It  was  my  priv¬ 
ilege  to  view  this  business  quite  intimately  from  the 
inside.  Though  Mr.  Curtiss  was  a  buyer,  or  middle¬ 
man.  he  was  a  very  unusual  and  foresiglited  one. 
He  believed  in  encouraging  the  producers  by  paying 
them  as  high  a  price  for  their  product  as  the  market 
would  stand,  often  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
could  have  obtained  had  they  dressed  and  shipped 
their  own  chickens.  He  is  credited  with  having 
split  his  profits  50-50  with  the  producers,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  often  did  more  than  that.  Four  or  five  days 
each  week  he  made  collecting  trips  himself,  making 
it  a  point  to  see  all  of  the  growers  with  whom  he  did 
business.  lie  encouraged  breeders  to  produce  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  especially  for  the  use  of  roaster  growers, 
and  he  guaranteed  the  price  on  the  output  of  such 
plants.  He  helped  these  bi'eeders  to  maintain 
healthy  flocks,  and  advised  them  concerning  matings 
and  how  to  secure  best  quality  of  eggs  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Often  he  delivered  the  eggs  to  the  growers. 
He  helped  the  growers  in  every  way  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  quality  of  chickens.  Frequently  he 
financed  them  through  long  periods  when  feed  bills 
were  high  and  the  stock  not  yet  fit  to  market.  “Joe” 
Curtiss  was  a  man  of  sterling  honesty,  and  he  firmly 
believed  that  giving  the  producers  a  little  the  best  of 
it  not  only  served  to  increase  production,  but  also 
helped  him  to  control  the  market. 

CONTROLLING  THE  MARKET.— He  did  control 
the  market  on  this  special  product,  and  practically 
fixed  the  price.  He  required  all  of  his  growers  to 
sell  their  chickens  to  him  exclusively,  and  paid  cash 
for  the  stock,  live  weight,  at  the  grower’s  door.  He 
seldom  collected  chickens  until  they  had  actually 
been  sold  for  delivery  on  a  certain*  date.  He  was 
the  judge  of  the  time  when  the  chickens  were  "ripe” 
to  market.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to  pay  the  pro¬ 
ducers  a  much  higher  price  than  any  other  buyer 
would  give,  and  the  producers  always  benefited, 
though  some  of  them  may  not  have  appreciated  this. 
If  a  producer  was  pressed  for  funds  and  wanted  to 
make  an  immediate  sale,  if  the  man  could  not  be 
induced  to  hold  on  until  a  better  time  for  selling, 
“Joe”  would  buy  the  whole  lot  at  a  fair  price  and 
finish  them  off  on  his  home  farm.  One  or  two  days 
each  week  he  spent  with  the  dealers  in  Boston  mar¬ 
ket,  who  bought  the  chickens  and  sold  to  consumers, 
and  arranged  for  shipments  in  the  week  to 'come. 
He  always  knew  just  what  he  had  to  sell  and  knew 
it  to  be  of  prime  quality.  His  established  reputation 
for  being  able  to  deliver  the  goods  carried  him 
through,  while  the  fact  that  he  was  known  to  con¬ 
trol  the  greater  part  of  roasters  produced  and  could 
guarantee  delivery  of  quality  goods  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  enabled  him  to  set  the  price.  There  were 
never  any  “seconds”  in  his  first  quality  shipments. 

Although  "Joe”  Curtiss  -undertook  the  larger  part 
of  the  risk  in  conducting  the  business,  and  certainly 
had  the  major  share  of  the  expenses,  I  doubt  if  his 
profits  were  ever  in  excess  of  what  he  should  have 
received  as  business  manager  of  a  co-operative  mar¬ 
ket  poultry  association  covering  as  large  a  territory 
and  membership.  Although  he  was  an  independent 
middleman,  in  all  essentials  he  was  the  business 
manager  and  financial  backer  of  a  co-operative 
poultry  community. 

THE  OBJECTIVE.— The  objective  in  soft  roaster 
growing  is  to  deliver  rapidly-grown,  heavy-weight 
roasting  chickens  while  the  meat  is  still  soft  and  ten¬ 
der  and  not  excessively  fat,  in  the  market  during  the 
period  of  high  prices.  The  roaster  is  “ripe”  to  mar¬ 
ket  when  it  has  stopped  growing.  In  case  of  pullets 


this  is  just  before  they  are  ready  to  lay,  as  a  rule. 
The  cockerels  are  caponized,  L  ■■<’.,  castrated,  which 
keeps  them  from  worrying  the  pullets  and  alk>  in¬ 
sures  their  keeping  in  soft-meated  condition  for  a 
longer  period,  permitting  the  making  of  heavier 
weights.  The  pullets  and  capons  are  grown  in  same 
flock. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES. — At  the  present  time  a 
grower,  who  is  also  a  good  salesman,  having  a  good 
number  of  prime  soft  roasters  to  dispose  of,  could 
demand  and  get  almost  any  price  within  reason. 
About  all  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  he  could  deliver  the  goods.  While  there 
is  some  demand  for  roasters  at  all  seasons,  and  for 
big  Spring-hatched  soft  chickens  to  substitute  for 
turkeys,  at  near  to  turkey  prices,  around  Thanks- 


The  start  and  the  finish  of  the  soft  roaster.  The 
small  chicks  are  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  10  days  old. 
The  pair  of  dressed  chickens  are  prime  quality  soft 
roasters,  the  one  at  the  left  a  White  Plymouth  Rock 
and  that  at  the  right  a  Light  Brahma ;  weight  10  lbs. 
each.  Birds  like  these  bring  fancy  prices  in  May 
and  June.  Photo  by  Dr.  P.  T.  Woods. 


giving  and  Christmas,  the  real  selling  season  for 
soft  roasters  is  between  the  middle  of  March  and 
the  middle  of  August  of  each  year,  with  period  of 
highest  prices  for  prime  heavy-weight  soft  roasters 
usually  between  the  last  week  in  May  and  the  first 
week  in  July.  For  an  average  normal  season  the 
probable  prices  per  pound  “on  the  hoof”— that  is, 
live  weight  at  grower’s  door,  would  show  the  follow¬ 
ing  range;  figures  indicate  cents  per  pound: 

Large  roasters 


Small  soft  roasters 

or  capons 

For  week  dosing 

(iVi  lbs.  and  up) 

(7  lbs.  and  uj 

3d  week  in  March. .  .  . 

28-30 

28-30 

2d  week  in  April . 

30-34 

30-34 

3d  week  in  May . 

32-36 

32-36 

1st  week  in  June . 

32-3.8 

38-40 

2d  week  in  .Tune . 

36-40 

40-45 

3d  week  in  June . 

36-40 

40-45 

4th  week  in  .Tune . 

34-38 

38-40 

1st  week  in  July . 

32-38 

38-40 

2d  week  in  July . 

32-36 

3d  week  in  July . 

30-34 

4th  week  in  July . 

28-32 

1st  week  in  August. .  . 

25-30 

2d  week  in  August.  .  .  . 

25-2S 

BREEDS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK.— Heavy¬ 
boned.  coarse-fleshed.  thick-skinned  fowls  are  not 
desirable  for  producing  roasters.  Breeding  stock  to 
produce  eggs  for  roaster  growers  should  have  large 
size,  sturdy,  medium-weight  frame,  fine-textured 
flesh  and  skin.  Some  markets  prefer  yellow-skinned 
chickens;  others  will  take  either  yellow  or  white¬ 
skinned  birds.  There  is  very  little,  if  any,  difference 
in  the  eating  quality,  and  what  little  there  is  seems 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  white-skinned  breeds.  But 
popular  demand  must  be  supplied,  even  if  there  is 
no  accounting  for  tastes  and  prejudices,  and  the 
wise  grower  will  try  to  give  his  buying  public  just 
what  it  wants.  The  most  popular  breeds  for  roaster 
production  are  Light  Brahmas  and  White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  A  very  popular  cross  is 
Light  Brahma  males  on  large-sized  White  Plymouth 
Rock  hens.  These  all  give  yellow-skinned  chickens. 
Where  a  white-skinned  roaster  or  capon  sells  readily, 
the  Black  Langshan  makes  an  exceptionally  fine 
market  chicken.  They  are  very  hardy  and  stand 
forcing  for  x'apid  growth,  also  are  easily  caponized 
and  hold  soft  flesh  for  a  long  period.  The  Jersey 
Black  Giants  are  being  boosted  as  a  roaster  breed, 
and  make  heavy  weights  readily,  but  it  is  too  early 
to  tell  how  well  this  breed  will  hold  popular  favor. 


.Breeding  stock  to  produce  roasting  chiekeus-^must 
'be  bred  for  health,  be  vigorous  and  hardy  j  \y<ul 

t<  ‘  V  •'  y  y,  f  * 

housed  in  ’open-front  or  otherwise  •  weil-yentifated 
houses,  and  well  fed.  They  should  not  be  forced 
for  heavy  egg  production.  Only  well-developed 
matured  stock  should  be  used,  preferably  yearlings 
and  two-year-olds.  dr.  prince  t.  woods. 

Massachusetts. 
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Hydrocyanic-acid  Gas  for  Woodchucks 

VARIOUS  forms  of  poisoned  baits  have  been  de¬ 
vised  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  the  control  of  animal  pests.  These 
methods  are  proving  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
farmers  of  the  nation.  A  number  of  species,  under 
certain  environmental  conditions,  have  formed  hab¬ 
its  that  render  the  poison  bait  method  somewhat  less 
effective,  so  that  following  poisoning  it  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  resort  to  other  measures  in  order 
to  complete  extermination.  In  the  case  of  most  of 
the  deeper  burrowing  rodents,  the  use  of  carbon 
bisulphide  in  fumigating  the  burrows  has  proved 
effective  and  economical.  There  are  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  in  which  carbon  bisulphide  is  less  effective 
than  is  desirable.  Certain  animals,  such  as  wood¬ 
chucks  and  badgers,  are  known  to  close  their  bur¬ 
rows  behind  them  on  the  approach  of  danger,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  resort  to  this 
means  of  shutting  out  the  ill-smelling  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide.  A  good  percentage  of  them  are  thus  able  to 
escape  the  most  liberal  doses  of  this  fumigant. 

In  order  to  outwit  these  animals  a  more  deadly 
and  quick-acting  gas  was  required,  or  one  the  odor 
of  which  would  not  be  objectionable  or  excite  sus¬ 
picion.  Hydrocyanic-acid  gas  gave  promise  of  meet¬ 
ing  both  these  requirements.  .  This  gas  had  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  effective  fumi¬ 
gants  known,  but  heretofore  it  had  not  been  con¬ 
sidered  well  adapted  for  destroying  animal  pests 
in  burrows.  Recent  experiments  by  the  Biological 
Survey  have  demonstrated  the  entire  practicability 
of  using  the  gas  for  this  purpose.  Other  conditions 
are  sometimes  encountered  where  carbon  bisulphide 
fails  to  give  satisfactory  results  in  destroying  animal 
pests  in  their  burrows  but  where  hydrocyanic-acid 
gas  would  probably  be  effective.  During  recent  ex¬ 
periments  in  destroying  rats  on  an  area  so  full  of 
cracks  that  carbon  bisulphide  was  of  little  value,  the 
hydrocyanic-acid  gas  was  used  very  successfully  and 
was  found  to  be  as  economical  as  carbon  bisulphide. 
Where  the  following  directions  are  closely  followed 
in  fumigating  burrows  out  of  doors  with  hydrocy¬ 
anic-acid  gas  there  is  no  great  danger  to  the  opera¬ 
tors  and  there  should  be  no  hesitancy  in  using  it. 
As  the  gas  generated  is  extremely  deadly  to  human 
beings,  due  care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  breath¬ 
ing  the  fumes. 

For  rat  burrows,  half  a  teas-poonful,  or  about  30 
drops,  of  water  should  first  be  put  into  a  small 
glass  vial,  or  wide-moutlied  small  bottle;  a  medicine 
dropper  is  well  suited  for  this  purpose.  Half  this 
amount,  or  about  15  drops,  of  sulphuric  acid  should 
then  be  added.  Hold  the  vial  directly  over  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  burrow  and  drop  into  the  dilute  acid 
10  to  15  grains  of  sodium  cyanide  (a  piece  about 
the  size  of  a  navy  bean).  Allow  the  vial  to  slip 
down  into  the  burrow  and  immediately,  with  sod 
or  moist  earth,  seal  the  entrance  of  the  burrow  and 
of  any  adjoining  burrows  from  which  gas  is  seen 
emerging. 

For  woodchuck  burrows  the  same  directions  apply, 
but  from  three  to  four  times  as  much  ingredients 
should  be  used  as  for  rats,  or  about  an  ounce  of 
water,  one-half  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  about 
one-tenth  ounce  of  sodium  cyanide.  Tin  cans  may 
be  used  instead  of  bottles,  in  which  case  it  is  well 
t?.  pour  the  water  and  sulphuric  acid  into  the  can 
and  then  place  it  well  down  into  the  burrow.  The 
sodium  cyanide  is  then  added  and  the  entrance 
quickly  closed,  taking  care  that  no  dirt  falls  into  the 
open  can.  For  other  deep-burrowing  animals  the 
same  directions  are  applicable,  the  amount  of  the 
ingredients  used  being  in  proportion  to  the  size  and 
extent  of  the  burrows. 

CAUTION. — The  danger  attending  the  careless 
use  of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  cannot  be  over-em¬ 
phasized.  Hydrocyanic-acid  gas  is  fatal  to  human 
beings  when  breathed  in  quantity,  and  sodium 
cyanide  and  sulphuric  acid  are  also  very  poisonous. 
The  sodium  cyanide,  while  in  a  dry  state,  may  be 
handled  without  danger  if  there  be  no  wound  in  the 
hand.  Care  must  be  taken  in  handling  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  to  avoid  burning  the  skin  and  clothing. 
The  acid  should  always  be  poured  into  the  water,  as 
it  may  be  spattered  if  the  operation  is  reversed. 

U.  S.  Biological  Survey.  james  silveb. 
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Notes  on  Handling  Cl  over  Hay 

Salt  in  the  Haymow 


T  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  farmers  to  use 
salt  when  putting  green  or  wet  hay  into  the 
mow.  Others  use  lime,  and  we  have  known  farm¬ 
ers  to  use  fine  charcoal  with  good  results.  The  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  try  to  prevent  heating  in  the  mow.  There 
have  without  question,  been  cases  of  spontaneous 
combustion  arising  from  green  clover  not  well  packed 
down.  The  object  of  the  salt  or  the  lime  is  to 
absorb  moisture  from  the  hay  and  thus  delay  fer¬ 
mentation.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  salt  has 
some  effect  in  killing  or  weakening 
the  bacteria  which  are  responsible  for 
some  of  the  ferments.  We  know  farm¬ 
ers  who  claim  there  is  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  this  salt  theory,  but  many  firm¬ 
ly  believe  in  it.  The  plan  is  to  spread 
a  load  of  hay  evenly  over  the  mow  and 
then  scatter  about  10  lbs.  of  salt  over 
it — stamping  the  hay  down  well.  The 
chemists  seem  to  think  lime  is  better 
than  salt  except  that  it  makes  the  hay 
very  dusty. 


As  to  the  use  of  salt  in  putting  in 
green  clover  hay  it  does  pay  both  as 
keeping  clover  good,  and  it  makes  it  a 
better  feed,  as  the  salty  taste  is  relished 
by  stock,  and  it  is  eaten  better.  In  put¬ 
ting  it  on  it  should  be  done  when  the 
clover  is  put  in  the  mow.  Spread  a  load 
over  the  mow  and  sow  on  a  little  salt  as 
you  would  sow  grain  in  the  field,  then 
another  load  and  a  little  more  salt,  till  - 
the  clover  is  all  in.  It  has  proved  very 
successful  in  keeping  the  feed  in  good 
Shape.  GEORGE  H.  SAVAGE. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


in  the  drying  plant  will  pass  away  through  the 
leaves  if  you  give  it  a  chance.  In  order  to  do  this 
we  must  keep  the  leaves  in  action,  and  not  let 
them  dry  up  crisp  at  once.  When  hay  is  put 
promptly  into  the  cock  or  windrow,  the  leaves  are 
kept  from  the  direct  sunshine  and  they  act  to 
throw  off  water,  while  if  they  are  dried  too  soon 
the  water  left  in  the  stems  will  not  be  fully  taken 
out,  unless  the  hay  is  left  so  long  that  most  of  the 
leaves  dry  and  drop  off.  That  is  why  the  broad¬ 


less  at  each  corner,  tied  to  the  middle  of  a  small  stick 
10  in.  long.  The  operation  follows : 

1.  Lay  your  cap  Hat  and  lay  your  sticks  on  it;  fold 
the  cap  and  roll  it  so  as  to  prevent  the  tangling  of  the 
strings. 

2.  Take  a  load  on  a  wheelbarrow  and  going  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  toss  the  caps  to  cocks  on  either  side. 

3.  Following  up,  lay  the  roll  on  the  cock,  unroll 
it  and  the  strings  will  fall  in  their  proper  places.  In¬ 
sert  one  end  of  the  stick  under  the  cock,  give  it  a  lift 
so  that  the  other  end  rests  on  the  ground,  it  will  be 
held  securely.  If  the  string  is  too  long,  give  it  a 
quick  roll  around  the  stick  ;  if  too  short  stick  it  any¬ 
where  in  the  cock.  In  removing  the  caps,  roll  them 

up  as  before  and  they  are  ready  for  the 
next  job.  All  this  can  be  done  quickly. 

I  have  had  clover  out  through  a  rain 
of  11  days  and  come  in  sweet  and  sound. 
One  year  I  cut  a  field  of  Hungarian,  and 
cocked  it  up  in  small  cocks-  and  as  the 
weather  was  threatening  put  on  hay 
caps.  During  the  next  week  I  had  three 
or  four  opportunities  to  turn  the  cocks 
over  and  double  them  up  until  I  had 
»  cocks  nearly  as  high  as  my  head.  Then 
the  sun  came  out  and  we  hauled  in  11 
loads  as  beautifully  cured  as  any  crop 
I  ever  had.  It  wras  one  of  a  few  Sun¬ 
days  that  we  did  such  work  in  a  do;zeu 
years.  Monday  it  rained  again,  and  kept 
going  for  a  week.  What  would  we  have 
had  to  put  in  if  we  had  not  used  these 
simple  hay  caps?  One  cock  of  clover 
had  no  hay  cap  and  it  wras  rotted. 
Massachusetts.  j.  n.  p. 


Clover  Hay  So  Thick  You  Can  Hardly  Drive  a  Hay  Loader  Beticeen  the  Wind¬ 
rows.  The  Result  of  Using  Lime,  Acid  Phosphate  and  Certified  Seed. 


Value  of  Alsike  Clover 

•We  had  the  same  experience  with 
Alsike  you  speak  of.  Although  Alfalfa 
is  a  good  crop  here,  on  two  separate 
pieces  where  water  bothered  and  could 
not  be  drained  to  good  advantage,  Alsike 
has  proved  a  good  producer  in  every  in¬ 
stance.  F.  M.  j. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I  cut  clover  when  the  first  few  blossoms 
begin  to  turn  brown.  It  is  cured  in  the 
swath.  In  good  hay  w’eather  I  cut  the 
clover  in  the  morning.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  I  rake  it  up  after  the  dewT  is  off.  In 
the  afternoon  it  is  ready  to  draw.  I  use 
the  mower,  self-dump  rake  and  slings.  I 
think  nice,  sunshiny  weather  most  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  good  clover  hay. 

GEO.  H.  KRUSE. 

Cattaragus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  would  not  use  either  lime  or  salt  upon 
green  or  wet  hay  in  order  to  preserve  it 
from  mold  or  decay.  'With  the  judicious 
use  of  the  tedder  and  side-delivery  rake 
we  are  able  to  secure  our  hay  sufficiently 
cured  for  safe  storage.  We  have  had  no 
experience  with  the  above-named  pre¬ 
servatives.  Just  to  show  that  we  are 
learning  a  little  “every  day  in  every 
way,”  we  send  a  picture  which  may  in¬ 
terest  you;  it  was  taken  last  July.  (See 
cut  at"  top.)  We  are  just  learning  that 
grass  should  be  cut  in  the  afternoon, 
using  judgment  and  skill  in  use  of  ted¬ 
der  and  rake.  N.  T.  LACEY  &  SON, 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  reference  to  Red  clover,  I  find  the 
old  grandaddy  methods  are  extinct. 
They  thought  it  had  to  lie,  and  all  dry 
away  and  then  stand  in  cock  for  a  week. 
Then  it  was  put  in  mow,  leaving  doors 
open  for  air  for  a  week,  contrary  to  our 
principles  of  today.  My  plan  has  al¬ 
ways  been  to  cut  as  nearly  in  full  bloom 
as  possible,  and  in  good  weather,  one- 
half  day’s  sun  will  cure  generally  so  as 
to  rake  and  cock  up.  Then  if  the  weather 
is  good  next  day,  turn  cocks  into  two  or 
three  parts  for  an  hour  or  two  in  sun  or 
wind  and  put  it  in  mow.  Keep  barn 
closed  up  after  it  is  in  mow.  I  find  this 
method  saves  most  of  the  leaves,  and 
never  have  any  mold  or  turn  brown.  The 
natural  juice  in  hay  will  not  spoil  it,  if 
you  simply  get  the  water  out.  Hay  ted¬ 
ders  are  essential,  in  clover  belts  to  help 
the  work  along,  and  haying  is  mighty 
slow  without  a  good  horse-fork  also.  Our 
main  problem  today  is  to  grow  clover  in¬ 
stead  of  curing  it,  and  lime  is  the  only 
salvation  I  know  that  solves  the  problem. 

G.  M.  KELLOGG. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Modern  Brooder-house  and  yards  on  a  South  Shore  Roaster  Plant.  Photo  by 

Dr.  P.  T.  Woods. 


This  question  of  the  open  or  closed 
barn  comes  up  every  year.  At  first 


Part  of  a  Yard  of  South  Shore  Soft  Roasters  About  Ripe  to  Market.  Photo  by 

Dr.  P.  T.  Woods. 


Every  year  gives  us  increased  re¬ 
spect  for  Alsike  clover.  We  consider  it 
a  good  plan  to  mix  a  little  Alsike  seed 
with  the  Red  clover.  There  are  always 
damp  or  sour  spots  where  the  Alsike 
will  help  thicken  the  stand.  Some 
farmers  seem  to  think  Alsike  will  not 
do  well  where  lime  is  used.  That  is 
a  mistake.  In  New  Hampshire  ex¬ 
periments  in  using  lime  showed  a  great 
increase  in  the  Alsike  crop  from  an 
application  of  limestone.  The  Alsike 
seems  to  be  able  to  adapt  itself  to  al¬ 
most  any  condition  offered. 


A  Pure  Water  Cistern 

ON  page  739  G.  F.  S.  inquires  as  to 
best  way  to  build  cistern  so  that 
water  will  be  all  right  for  drinking.  He 
has  a  slate  roof  with  1,176  sq.  ft.  of 
surface,  which  will  furnish  2S.000  gal. 
yearly,  assuming  a  rainfall  of  40  in. 
lie  will  have  abundance  of  pure 
drinking  water  if  he  will  build  the 
cistern  pi’operly  and  make  the  connec¬ 
tions  as  they  should  be  made,  provided 
a  little  attention  is  given  whenever  it 
is  necessary  to  run  additional  water 
into  the  cistern.  A  filter  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  Indeed,  a  filter  is  always  a 
source  of  danger,  as  it  may  easily  be¬ 
come  a  culture  medium  for  bacteria. 

A  cistern  S  ft.  in  diameter  and  10  ft. 
deep  will  hold  about  3,000  gal.  If 
greater  capacity  is  needed  it  should  be 
made  deeper  rather  than  to  increase 
the  diameter,  as  the  larger  diameter 
would  be  troublesome  to  taper  suf- 
ficently  at  the  top. 

When  building  the  cistern  place  a 
4-in.  sewer  pipe  in  the  wall  near  the 


thought  one  would  say  that  the  doors 
should  be  left  open  so  that  the  wind  may  “dry  out” 
che  hay.  What  usually  happens  is  this:  The  hay 
heats  and  steams  and  considerable  moisture  arises 


leaved  plants  like  clover  or  bean  vines  are  best 
cured  In  the  cock  or  windrow.  It  also  explains  why 
hay  caps  often  improve  the  quality  of  the  hay. 


top  and  continue  this  in  a  ditch, 
slightly  upgrade  to  the  down-spout,  which  should 
be  of  the  same  diameter.  Each  of  the  joints  and  the 
junction  with  the  down-spout  should  be  carefully 


from  it.  The  air  from  outside  is  usually  cooler  than 
the  hay,  and  the  result  is  that  the  steam,  instead  of 
passing  out  of  the  barn,  condenses  in  the  hay,  often 
so  much  as  to  keep  it  quite  damp.  When  the  barn 
is  kept  closed  the  steam  arises  from  the  hay,  but 
as  no  cooler  air  enters  it  does  not  condense  on  the 
surface  but  passes  out  of  the  top  of  the  barn  or 
through  the  ventilators.  Then,  as  to  “curing”  hay, 
we  now  understand  that  this  is  done  by  dry  air, 
not  so  much  by  direct  sunshine.  Most  of  the  water 


The  Use  of  Hay  Caps 

When  I  was  farming  I  made  a  number  of  experiments 
in  the  use  of  hay  caps.  The  conclusion  I  reached  was 
that  all  that  is  required  is  the  protection  of  the  top  of 
the  cock.  A  square  yard  is  large  enough  for  any 
cock,  and  common  sheeting  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
It  will  shed  the  rain  and  will  not  prevent  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  moisture  underneath,  like  heavier  material.  Rut 
how  to  apply  the  caps  was  a  problem.  Stones  make  too 
much  of  a  load  to  carry  about.  Driving  stakes  in  the 
ground  is  too  much  work.  Finally  I  found  the  simplest 
solution  of  my  problem,  namely  a  cord  3  ft.  long  or 


cemented.  At  the  top  of  the  cistern,  or  almost  at 
the  top,  an  equal  sized  overflow  pipe  should  be 
provided  and  carried,  slightly  down  grade,  to  lower 
ground,  and  this  pipe  must  be  carefully  covered  at 
the  end  with  fine  mesh  galvanized  wire  screen  to 
prevent  vermin  entering  the  cistern.  The  last  tile 
should  be  secured  by  transverse  wall.  The  top  may 
be  tapered  to  about  2  ft.  and  finished  against  a 
strong  iron  hoop  made  from  a  wagon  tire.  A  neatly 
fitting  cover  should  be  made  and  secured  in  posi- 
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Save  Three  Profits 

BUY  DIRECT 

500-gallon  Cypress  Tanks 

and  20-foot  painted 
Steel  Tower  guaran¬ 
teed  to  withstand  high 
winds  and  give  real  ser- 

5S  ?:m: $ 19822 

This  includes  all  plans 
and  directions.  Other 
sizes  upon  request. 

w 

\&TCT  VbBKSSdEM 

Built  in  all  sizes  for  all  purposes. 
Shallow  or  deep  well  sources  of  sup- 

p  1  y  can  be 
operated  by 
Hand  Power, 
Gasoline  En¬ 
gine  or  Electric 
Motor.  This 
Hand  Power  outfit  for  shal-  $CQ00 
low  well  supply,  complete  for  */:= 

Tanks  for  every  line  of  industry,  in 
any  size  or  shape  Water  Works  Plant, 
from  the  small  Home  size  to  the  largest 
size  for  estates,  etc. 

Steel  Towers  for  Bells,  Tanks,  Wind 
Mills,  Transmissions,  Silos  in  all  sizes. 

Wind  Mills,  Rams,  Water  Wheels, 
Pumps,  Motor  Engines,  Boilers. 

Write  us  fully  for  your  requirements  ; 
our  quality  and  price  will  meet  your 
approval. 

We  have  been  successfully  operating 
this  business  for  26  years. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  35 

THE  Co. 

Factory  Block,  154  W.  Ostend  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.  S.  A. 


CAN  V  AS  COVERS  &  -  Br°o  w*ti 

Waterproof,  $Q,  express  pre¬ 
paid;  Hay  Caps,  etc.  Samples  and  prices  upon  request. 

W.  W.  STANLEY  62  White  St.,  New  York 


n  I  A  NTC  SENT  BY  EXPRESS 
rLAIl  I  9  OR  PARCEL  POST 


Per  100 

500 

1,000 

6.000 

CABBAGE 

.  SO  30 

50.80 

51.25 

5  5.50 

CAULIFLOWER  &  PEPPER 

..  .65 

2  00 

3.50 

15.00 

TOMATO  AND  B.  SPROUTS 

.40 

1  00 

1  50 

6  25 

SWEET  POTATO _ 

60 

1.75 

3  00 

12.50 

CELERY . 

.  .50 

1  50 

2  50 

10.00 

i  ’atalog  Free. 

C.  E.  FIELD, 

Sewell, 

N.  J. 

TOMATO  PLANTS— Ready  May  25.  $1 .98  per  1.000 

CABBAGE  PLANTS  "  “  20.  1.75  “  " 

ASTER  PLANTS  "  “  25.  75c  “  100 

DAHLIA  ROOTS,  SI  per  Doz.  All  Plants  P.  Paid. 
DAVID  RODWAY  -  Hartly,  Delaware 


CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS 

FIELD  GROWN  ;  ANY  VARIETY  AND  QUANTITY^ 

300— 75c ;  500—81.25;  1,000—82,  Postpaid.  Deduct  50c 
on  the  thousand  by  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  RIVERSIDE  PLANT  EARN,  Franklin,  V*. 


PI  A  MTC  POSTPAID  TO  YOU 
L.  M  n  I  9  ALL  VARIETIES 

Transplanted  early  Celery,  Tomato,  Aster,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  4  doz.,  50c;  100,  75c;  500,  $3;  1,000,  $5.50. 
Beet,  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Alyssum,  3  doz.,  25c;  100, 
50c;  1,000,  S3.  Egg  Plant,  Pepper,  Coleus,  Mari¬ 
golds,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon,  Larkspur,  Dianthus, 
English  Daisy.  3  doz.,  $1;  100,  $2.50.  StrongPlants. 
SUNNYBROOK  GARDENS  Route  6  Lancaster.  Pa. 


VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Tomato  and  Sweet  Potato,  red  and  yellow,  100—46®,  600 — 
f#;  1.000—88.  Asters,  mixed  colors,  4  doz. — 60c;  100—65®; 
600— 82. 60.  Postpaid.  Cat.  Free.  W  S.  FORD  S  SOU.  H.rll,.  Bsl. 


/-'<  I  -  J ; ,, | ;  A  At  81.50  per  100  for  short  time 

Gladioli  America,  only.  Surplus  fine  bulbs. 

10c  extra  for  parcel  post.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND- 
ii ami  carriers,  peach 

Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  Onion 
Crates,  Baskets,  Egg  Cases,  Bask¬ 
ets  of  all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Packages.  All 
these  containers  are  in  as  good 
as  new  condition  and  ready  for 
instant  use.  Carlot  shipments 
—Our  Specialty.  Let  Vs  Quote  You— That’s  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  R,  801-808  Johnson  Axe.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREE  BORERS  (P-CBenzene).  Hb..$l; 

Killed  by  KRYSTAL  GAS  pV0'scPpa?d  or  C$0  d! 
Dept.  A.  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  Rahwav.  N.  J. 


MILLIONS  “  Frost  Prool  ”  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Succession,  &c.  300—51  ; 
500—51.25;  1,000— 52.25.  mailed  prepaid.  Expressed, 
10,000—515.  Tomato  and  Sweet  potato  plants,  300 — 
51.50;  500—52;  1,000— S3,  Prepaid.  Expressed,  10,000 
$S0.  Cash.  Don’t  take  chances.  Order  from  largest  grow¬ 
ers  in  Virginia.  GUARANTEED  SAFE  ARRIVAL  ANYWHERE  OR  MONEY 
REFUNDED.  J  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY  Franklin,  Virginia 


4, 00Q  ,000  vJ.i'?„2.ndERjd  Sweet  Potato  Plants  Cabbage. 

Tomato.  Pepper  and  other  vegetable  plants.  Red  skin  and 
superb  potato  seed  ;  small  size,  at  $1  per  bu. ;  large  size 
at  81.60 per  bu.  Canna  Roots.  All  tine  stock.  Catalogue 

free.  M.  N.  RORRO  -  Vliieland,  N.  J. 


4.000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Yellow  .lersetf,  Gold  Skin.  Big  Leaf  Up  River,  Red  Nanse- 
tnond.  at  81  .50  per  1,000.  C  E.  BROWN.  Bridgevllle,  llelunare 


tion  by  planting  a  post  firmly  on  each 
side  of  the  cover,  and  have  a  pole  or 
joist  reach  between  the  posts.  One  end 
may  be  secured  with  chain  and  staples 
and  the  other  with  chain  and  lock.  This 
will  prevent  children  from  disturbing  the 
cover. 

One  thing  more,  and  this  is  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all.  On  the  -downspout,  2  ft. 
above  junction  With  -  sewer  pipe,  your 
tinner  must  make  a  cut-off  with  another 
pipe  to  discharge  the  water  on  the 
ground.  This  cut-off  must  he  inclosed  in 
a  box  which  is  to  be  kept  locked.  After 
running  water  into  cistern,  as  soon  as 
the  rain  is  over,  the  Cut-off  must  be  set 
so  that  when  the  next  rain  comes  the 
water  will  be  discharged  on  the  ground 
until  all  soot  and  dirt  is  washed  from  the 
Toof.  This  is  Veadily  determined  'by 
catching  water  at  the  downspout  in  a 
glass  or  glass  pitcher.  Whenever  a  pitcher 
or  even  a  glass  of  water  is  caught  without 
a  single  speck  in  it,  it  is  time  to  turn 
the  stream  into  the  cistern.  One  person, 
preferably  the  housewife,  should  have 
charge  of  the  key  to  the  box,  and  should 
never  forget  to  turn  the  cut-off  away 
from  the  cistern  when  the  rain  is  over. 

Clean  rain  water  is  the  purest  drinking 
water  that  can  possibly  be  obtained,  and 
if  cool  is  fully  as  palatable  as  the  best 
well  or  spring  water.  wm,  D.  porter. 
Ohio. 


*  Peach  Prospects  in  California 

California  produces  about  one-third  of 
all  of  the  peaches  grown  in  the  United 
States,  but  fortunately  for  Eastern  grow¬ 
ers  only  a  small  part  of  the  <rop  is  ship¬ 
ped  as  fresh  fruit.  The  bulk  of  the  crop 
is  used  for  canning  and  drying.  With 
some  few  exceptions  the  crop  is  heavy 
throughout  the  State  this  season.  Peaches 
bloom  here  from  six  weeks  to  two  months 
earlier  than  in  Eastern  peach  growing 
districts,  and  at  this  date,  May  10,  grow¬ 
ers  are  busy  thinning.  The  fruit  aver 
ages  at  this  time  about  1  %  in.  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  the  pits  are  already  beginning 
to  harden.  * 

The  writer  has  just  driven  75  miles 
through  the  leading  peach  producing 
areas  of  Tulare  County,  in  the  San  Joa¬ 
quin  Valley,  and  nearly  everywhere  gangs 
of  men  and  women  with  ladders  are  at 
work  thinning.  In  only  one  small  area 
northeast  of  Exeter  did  the  crop  appear 
light.  Here  a  number  of  growers  with 
10  to  20  acres  each  in  Elberta  and  Lov¬ 
ell  have  a  light  set  of  fruit  following  a 
very  heavy  crop  last  season. 

Clingstones  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  grown  for  canning  in  California,  as 
they  present  a  better  appearance  when 
canned  than  do  freestones.  In  preparing 
clings  for  canning,  a  knife  is  first  run 
around  the  peach  from  stem  to  apex  and 
the  pit  is  then  removed  with  an  instru¬ 
ment  called  a  peach  spoon.  A  cut  of  the 
spoon  used  for  this  purpose  was  given  in 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  a  few  weeks  ago.  Quite  a 
large  number  of  varieties  of  clings  are 
grown  in  California,  but  the  Phillips  is 
the  most  popular  variety.  It  is  a  large 
yellow  peach,  maturing  quite  late,  just 
ahead  of  Salway.  White  clings  are  not 
wanted  by  canners  here.  Canners  still 
have  a  good  share  of  the  small  sizes 
canned  last  year  left  on  their  hands,  and 
this  pfason  they  have  raised  their  stand¬ 
ards  as  to  size.  A  No.  1  canning  peach 
must  be  2%  in.  or  more  in  diameter,  in¬ 
stead  of  2*4  in,  as  formerly,  and  a  No.  2 
canning  peach  must  be  2%  in.  instead  of 
2  in.  The  canners  will  not  be  required 
to  aeeept  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
No.  2’s  from  any  orchard.  Accordingly 
growers  are  thinning  with  unusual  thor¬ 
oughness  this  season. 

Lovell  and  Muir,  both  freestones,  are 
the  favorite  California  drying  varieties. 
Roth  are  dry-fleshed  peaches  with  no  red 
about  the  pit,  which  color  is  objectionable 
in  drying  varieties. 

Quite  a  wide  range  of  freestone  vari¬ 
eties  are  grown  by  peach  growers  who 
ship  fresh  fruit.  The  Elberta  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  varieties  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  When  the  East  has  a  big  crop  a 
good  many  of  these  shipping  peaches  are 
dried.  In  fact,  some  growers  of  Elberta 
and  other  shipping  varieties  think  there  is 
nearly  always  more  money  in  drying  than 
in  shipping  fresh.  California  peaches 
must  be  picked  considerably  in  advance 
of  maturity  to  stand  the  long  haul  to 
market,  and  the  grower  loses  tonnage  by 
picking  his  fruit  green.  All  peaches  here 
are  sold  by  the  ton  rather  than  by  the 
bushel. 

Three  growers’  co-operatives  handle  the 
hulk  of  the  California  peach  crop.  The 
California  Peach  and  Fig  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  handles  the  dried  fruit ;  the  Cal- 
fornia  Fruit  Exchange  markets  the  fresh 
fruit,  and  the  California  Canning  Peach 
Growers’  Association  handles  the  canning 
peaches,  setting  the  price  and  negotiating 
the  sale  for  growers  to  the  California  can¬ 
ners,  who  in  turn  are  also  well  organized. 
Last  year  No.  1  canning  peaches  sold  at 
.$60  per  ton  to  the  grower.  No  price  has 
yet  been  established  for  this  season’s  crop. 

Tulare  Co.,  Cal.  s.  h.  flitlton. 


Propagating  Rambler  Rose 

How  can  I  root  cuttings  of  Rambler 
roses,  without  a  greenhouse?  What  will 
kill  green  lice  on  roses?  g.  p.  t. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

It  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  propagate 
cuttings  of  the  Rambler  roses.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  have  flowered  select  some  of 
the  firm,  ripe  wood — shoots  that  have 


flowered  are  very  good  for  this,  pur¬ 
pose.  Cut  them  from  six  to  eight  inches 
long,  trimming  the  foliage  and  cutting  the 
lower  end  at  a  slant  just  below  a  bud 
Set  these  in  well-drained  light  soil  so 
that  two  buds  project  above  the  ground. 
They  should  be  put  in  a  rather  sheltered 
place,  but  we  have  put  such  cuttings 
right  against  the  fence  where  they  were 
expected  to  root  and  had  them  do  very 
well.  If  the  season  is  dry,  it  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  invert  a  glass  fruit  jar  over 
the  cutting,  but  if  it  is  damp  it  is  quite 
likely  to  cause  mildew,  and  we  have  had 
entire  success  without  protecting  wi:h 
the  fruit  jar.  Give  these  cuttings  clean 
cultivation  and  treat  them  as  you  would 
an  ordinary  plant.  In  the  Fall  cover 
them  with  a  mulch  or  some  little  protec¬ 
tion,  and  you  will  find  by  next  Spring 
that  practically  all  of  them  have  taken 
root.  You  will  also  find  that  you  can 
root  many  of  the  Ramblers  by  layers. 
That  is,  bend  down  a  ripe  shoot  and  peg 
it  to  the  ground  a  few  inches  from  the 
tip,  first  cutting  a  little  slit  or  heel  in 
the  bark  on  the  under  side,  just  through 
the  outer  bark.  Then  put  a  bit  of  earth 
over  the  space  where  the  shoot  is  pegged 
down.  By  next  Spring  you  will  find  a 
good  tuft  of  roots  at  this  place  and  the 
tip  may  then  be  cut  from  the  parent 
plant  with  its  roots  and  set  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  plant. 

Kerosene  emulsion  is  an  excellent 
means  of  controlling  the  green  plant  lice, 
hut  you  can  also  destroy  them  with  a 
solution  of  soap  and  water  alone,  using 
1  lb.  of  ordinary  laundry  soap  in  five  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  This  will  not  injure 
plants  that  are  in  leaf.  Whale-oil  soap 
may  be  used  if  desired,  instead  of  laundry 
soap.  Tobacco  extract  is  another  use¬ 
ful  spray  for  the  same  purpose.  It  can 
be  made  at  home  by  boiling  1  lb.  of  to¬ 
bacco  dust  or  stems  in  one  gallon  of 
water  for  one  hour,  then  diluting  with 
one  to  two  parts  of  water.  Add  soap  at 
the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  50  gallons  of  spray 
to  make  it  stick  better.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  you  will  find  the  simple  spray  of 
soap  and  water  will  control  the  aphis. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 


June  13-14 — Farmers’  Day,  live  stock 
show  and  parade,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  College,  Pa. 

June  20-22 — Tmng  Island  Potato  Grow¬ 
ers’  tour,  starting  from  Riverhead. 

June  27-29 — Farmers’  Field  Day,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Itha¬ 
ca,  N.  Y. 

July  30-Aug.  3 — Farmers’  Week,  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Oct.  6-13 — National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  27-Dee.  1 — Poultry  Show,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln 
Orr,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-15  —  North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show, 
Westwood,  N.  J. 

Jan.  23-27,  1924 — Poultry  Show,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  New  York  City. 
Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr,  Orr’s  Mills, 

N.  Y. 
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Engine  FREE 


nt  to  talk 
to  YOU  about 


I  can  tell  you  how  to  lighten  your 
summer  chores.  Put  an  Edwards  Engine 
into  service  right  now  on  your  pump  jack, 
power  washer,  cream  separator,  churn,  grindstone,  light¬ 
ing  plant,  etc.,  also  on  heavier  summer  jobs  such  as  con¬ 
crete  mixer,  hay  press,  grain  elevator,  etc.  Then  you 
can  use  this  same  Engine  for  Fall  and  Winter  work  to 
run  an  eight-inch  feed  grinder,  wood  saw,  fodder  cutter, 
etc.  No  cash  required. 

Bargain  Prices— Free  Trial 

Mail  coupon  today  for  special  combination  bargain 
prices  on  power  machinery  and  details  of  free  trial  offer. 
A.  Y.  Edwards. 

the"  Sd wards  motor-  CO."  ' 

212  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Without  obligation,  send  complete  information  about 
free  trial  offer  on  Edwards  Engine  and  combination  bar¬ 
gain  prices  on  power  machinery. 

Name . . . . . .  . 

Address . . . . . 
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Suspendei 

Year’s  Wear  guar-  , 
anteed.  Slip-loop  back  , 
and  easy*  epring  stretch 
give  lasting  comfort. 

Wide  Web  Garters^ 

Comfortable  and  easy.  No 
metal  touches  the  leg.  Long  wear 
guaranteed.  No  rubber — more 
Stretch.  Price  50c. 

./OjpHose  Supporters 

and  Corset  Sew-Ons  give  comfort  and 
long  service  to  women  and  children. 

Price,  pair,  25c.  Child’s  Supporter  Har¬ 
ness — can't  slip  off  shoulders — easy  spring 
stretch.  Price  50c. 

The  Nit-Wav  Line  is  sold  by  40,000  deal¬ 
ers.  If  yours  hasn’t  the  complete  Nu-W ay 
Line,  send  direct,  gioino  dealer's  name. 

Nu-Way  Strech  Suspender  Co. 

Dept.  1706  Adrian,  Mich. 


barberries 

for  a  big'  crop  from  your 
own[garden  next  year 

Plant  pot-grown 
Plants  Now 

Strawberriesjpieked  in  their  prime 
daily  from  your  own  garden,  are 
superior  in  every  way  to  the  half 
ripe,  bitter,  undersized,  bruised 
fruit  that  you  buy  at  your  grocer’s. 
Our  pot-grown  plants,  planted  now, 
will  give  you  a  full  crop  of  large 
Den  ies  next  year. 

Hunt’s  Special  “Home  Garden”  Collection 

1  00  nlnntc  *n  4  varieties  for  successive  hear- 
lVfu  JllalUo  jng;  au  large-fruited  va-  epwnn 
rieties  of  excellent  quality,  express  pre-  vRW 
paid  for  cash,  check  or  money  order.  .. . 

Order  this  collection  today,  the  earlier  you  get 
them  in  the  ground,  the  better 
Write  for  complete  catalog  of  varieties 

William  M.  Hunt  &  Company,  Inc. 


148  Chambers  Street, 


New  York  City,  N.  >; 


Berry  Plants 
Vegetable  Roots 
Vegetable  Plants 


Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Dew¬ 
berry.  Blackberry,  Loganberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape 
plants. 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Hop,  Horseradish 
roots. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Celery, Tomato,  Parsley,  Eair 
Plant,  Onion,  Beet,  Sweet 
Potato,  Pepper  plants. 


Hollyhock,  Can  t  e  r  l»  u  >  y 
Bells,  Foxglove,  Sweet  iVil- 
liain,  Poppy,  Phlox  and 
other  perennials  ;  Pansy, 
Aster,  Columbine,  Salvia,  Snapdragon,  Zinnia  and  other 
annuals;  Roses,  Shrubs.  Catalog  free. 


Flower  Plants 


HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

Try  BRONDIES  FASHIONED  MIXED  TEA 

The  tea  you  so  long  looked  for.  2  lbs.,  mailed  any¬ 
where  in  the  U,  S.,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  1  dol¬ 
lar.  Also  good  coffee,  3  lbs.,  81,  postpaid.  Pure 
cocoa,  15c  per  lb.  IMPORTERS  MILLS  CO., 
181  Washington  Street  NEW  YORK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  SI. 50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker,  33S 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York, 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 
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^  Hundreds  of 

^farmers  are  mak- 
&rjna  additional  monel/ 
^  during  dull  months'* 
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yourself  2 


Now  is  the  time  to  be 
planning  for  the  quiet 
months  during  the  fall 
and  winter. 

How  can  you  keep  your 
tractor  and  your  men 
profitably  <busy? 

By  securing  a  Lane 
Tractor  Sawmill  and 
turning  into  lumber  the 
isolated  wood  lots  in  your 
vicinity, — wood  lots  so 
far  from  the  sawmill  and 
railway  that  haulage 
would  be  too  expensive, — 
wood  lots  too  small  to 
pay  for  the  erection  of  a 
mill. 

This  little  portable 
mill  is  really  portable, 
yet  of  large  capacity. 
It  is  a  Lane  product 
throughout, — strong, 
durable,  efficient,  low 
in  first  cost,  cheap  to 
operate 

Better  write  today 
for  more  information. 

i  i 

Lane  Manufacturing 
Company 

Montptlltr,  Vcrrocnf) 


SAW  MILL 

5430 


Low  Cost— Performance— - 
Economy 


More  actual  serviceability  per  dollar 
invested  than  in  any  other  light  power 
cultivator  you  can  buy.  Specifications 


=<83N=  MOTOR'  * 

MACULTIVATOR 

THE  ORIGINAL  LIGHT  POWER  CULTIVATOR 


SKINNER  HYDRAULIC 
Barrel  Heading  Press 

Your  packing  equipment 
should  Include  this  well- 
built,  practical 
barrel  press.  Op¬ 
erated  either  by 
motor  attached 
or  by  pulley 
from  line  sh  aft.  E'.n  t  i  r  e  1  y 
self-contained  with  pump 
mounted  on  base  casting. 

Pump  consumes  no  power 
except  when  actually  press¬ 
ing  head  into  barrel.  Work 
controlled  by  double  foot 
pedal  action. 

Write  for 
full  particu¬ 
lars  and 
prices. 

Skinner  Machinery  Co. 

Eighth  Street  -  -  Dunedin,  Florida 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


RURALISMS 


Moving  Tulip  and  Hyacinth  Bulbs 

What  is  the  best  way  to  deal  with  tulip 
and  hyacinth  bulbs  that  must  be  re¬ 
moved?  Would  they  be  all  right  taken 
up  soon  after  blossoming  and  kept  in  the 
cellar  until  Fall?  mrs.  e.  l.  s. 

Parish,  N.  Y. 

Tulips  and  hyacinths  should  be  allowed 
to  mature  and  ripen  their  foliage  before 
the  bulbs  are  dug  and  stored.  That  is, 
the  leaves  should  become  yellow  and  grad¬ 
ually  dry.  If  it  is  imperative  that  they 
be  moved  before  this  ripening  is  complete, 
lift  them  carefully  and  heel  in ;  that  is, 
make  a  furrow  in  the  ground  and  lay  the 
plants  slanting  in  it,  bringing  the  earth 
up  against  them  at  the  natural  level. 
They  may  be  put  in  some  inconspicuous 
place  in  the  garden,  and  there  allowed 
to  ripen  in  the  natural  way.  When  the 
foliage  is  dry  the  bulbs  may  be  lifted, 
allowed  to  dry  in  a  shaded,  airy  place, 
and  then  stored  in  paper  bags  in  the  cel¬ 
lar. 


Care  of  Fuchsia 

I  received  a  lovely  Fuchsia  for  Moth¬ 
er’s  Day.  It  is  just  a  mass  of  blossom 
and  buds.  Will  you  tell  how  to  take  care 
of  it  to  keep  it  blooming  as  it  is  now  ;  also 
how  to  get  slips  from  it,  and  the  care  for 
next  Winter  to  bloom  in  the  window? 

Shrub  Oak,  N.  Y.  mrs.  c.  c.  f. 

The  Fuchsia  requires  a  season  of  rest 
after  blooming,  and  it  will  not  give  you 
bloom  next  Winter  in  the  window  after 
free  flowering  all  Summer.  It  is  natural 
for  the  plant  to  bloom  in  Spring  and 
Summer.  Let  it  rest  in  October,  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December,  being  given  just 
enough  water  to  keep  the  wood  plump. 
Keep  the  plant  in  a  cool  place,  but  free 
from  frost.  In  January  it  may  be  brought 
into  a  temperature  of  50  degree  at  night, 
rising  to  60  degrees  during  the  day. 
When  sufficiently  started  into  growth  to 
show  the  live  buds,  trim  out  dead  wood, 
and  cut  into  shape.  Repot  into  pot  the 
same  size,  and  when  it  has  made  a  good 
growth  of  roots,  shift  into  a  pot  two  sizes 
larger.  Desirable  soil  is  equal  parts  pure 
sand,  loam  and  leaf  mold.  When  the  plant 
is  well  established  and  making  a  good 
growth,  an  occasional  application  of  ma¬ 
nure  water  will  be  desirable. 

'Cuttings  may  be  taken  of  the  green 
wood  during  the  Summer,  and  set  in 
small  pots,  in  a  shaded  place,  where  the 
night  temperature  does  not  fall  below  60 
degrees.  It  is  probable  that  you  could 
root  them  in  the  house ;  commercially 
they  are  propagated  under  glass.  The 
suckers  that  form  around  plants  bedded 
out  in  a  greenhouse  are  largely  used  for 
cuttings. 


The  Oregon  Walnut  Way 

The  walnut  tree  'pictured  on  page  711 
must  be  a  great  old  tree.  It  seems  re¬ 
markable  for  an  English  walnut  tree  to 
bear  in  your  climate  “the  largest  and  the 
most  paper-shelled  nuts”  and  not  be  in¬ 
jured  by  the  severe  cold  Winters.  That 
tree  is  worth  propagating,  but  Mr.  Fletch¬ 
er  is  doomed  to  disappointment  in  doing 
so  by  planting  the  nuts,  as  he  is  doing. 
The  trees  will  not  come  true  to  seed,  and 
after  his  years  of  waiting  he  will  have 
only  small,  inferior  nuts,  possibly  some 
good  ones.  The  Oregon  way  is  to  plant 
California  Flack  walnuts  and  then  after 
four  years,  or  when  the  trunk  is  4  or  5  ft. 
tall,  top-graft  these!  This  gives  a  black 
walnut  trunk,  which  is  less  liable  to  dis¬ 
ease.  The  California  walnut  is  a  rapid 
grower,  a  grafted  tree  grows  more  rapid¬ 
ly,  or  the  grafts  put  in  are  rapid  growers, 
and  will  bear  in  -two  or  three  years  with 
the  good  root  system  behind  them.  A  year 
ago  last  December  and  February  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  nut  was  planted  4  or  5  in.  deep 
and  the  following  Spring  came  up  and 
made  a  good  growth  last  year  of  1  y2  to 
2  ft.  D.  C.  CHAPMAN. 

Oregon. 


Weeds  That  Harbor  Fungus 

Wild  parsnip  and  wild  carrot  are 
two  very  troublesome  weeds,  and  they 
have  the  evil  trait  of  acting  as  host  to 
the  leaf-spot  fungus,  Cercospora  apii, 
which  is  very  injurious  to  celery.  For 
this  reason  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  control  these  weeds  where  celery  is 
grown.  The  wild  parsnip  is  also  danger¬ 
ous,  for  its  thick  white  fleshy  root  is 
poisonous,  even  when  cooked ;  it  is,  as 
one  writer  says,  the  garden  parsnip  gone 
to  the  bad.  Its  hollow  stems  and  large 
umbel  of  small  yellow  flowers  are  quite 
familiar,  but  it  should  not  be  permitted 
to  grow  on  any  farm.  Control  methods 
are  hand  pulling  while  the  ground  is  soft 
in  Spring,  and  spudding  or  hoe-cutting 
the  root  leaves  from  their  crowns  in  late 
Autumn  or  early  Spring.  Plants  that 
survive  to  send  up  flower  stalks  should 
be  cut  before  they  seed. 

The  wild  carrot,  familiar  and  admired 
as  Queen  Anne’s  lace,  may  be  controlled 
by  hoe-cutting  or  spudding  the  leaf  crown 
the  first  year,  or  cutting  or  hand  pulling 
the  flowering  stalks  the  second  year. 
Hand  pulling  is  the  only  way  to  fight  the 
weed  in  grain  fields,  as  it  is  resistent 
to  sprays  that  would  not  destroy  the 
grain  crops  also.  In  cultivated  ground 
it  rarely  becomes  troublesome.  This  is 
one  of  the  wild  flowers  we  may  encourage 
tourists  to  gather  freely. 


U 


0ASE 


Bonded  OVERALLS 

and  Work  Clothiiu* 

iMade  Sfrongest'Wear/ongest  ° 

OVERALLS  are  too  expensive  when  they  fail  to  give  you  the  wear 
you  pay  for.  That’s  because  the  price  you  pay  includes  not  only 
cost  of  material  and  making,  but  also  salaries  of  salesmen,  rail¬ 
road  fares,  hotel  bills  and  expenses. 

Most  Overalls  Cost  You  Too  Much 

CHASE  “Bonded”  Overalls  are  sold  direct  from  factory  to  dealer  WITHOUT 
salesmen.  The  saving  goes  into  overall  quality.  You  get  a  stronger  made,  longer 
wearing,  more  generously  cut  overall  for 
your  money  when  it  buys  CHASE  “Bond¬ 
ed”  brand. 

You’ll  be  better  satisfied  with  the  way 
CHASE  “Bonded”  Overalls  wear  and  fit 
than  with  any  other  you  ever  stepped  into. 

Try  one  pair  and  prove  it. 

If  Your  Dealer  Hasn’t  Chase 
‘  ‘Bonded”  Overalls 


Just  so  that  you  may  try  a  pair  of  these 
better  overalls  easily,  provided  no  dealer 
in  the  town  where  you  trade  has  them  or 
will  get  them  for  you,  we’ll  send  you  a 
pair.  Write  us  your  dealer’s  name,  your 
waist  measure  and  leg  length,  and  enclose 
$2.45,  money  order,  and  we’ll  send  you 
one  pair  prepaid.  Jackets  same  price.  This 
offer  is  good  only  for  your  first  pair  of 
CHASE  “Bonded”  Overalls,  and,  as  we 
said,  if  no  dealer  has  or  will  get  them  for 
you.  Address 


L.  C.  CHASE  6s  CO.,  Established  1847 

Overall  Division  6  WATERTOWN,  MASS. 


|P\  «  A  o/NB 

\  extra  ’ 
High  test 

Granulated 

L*IPTl*G  TOPCAH  l 

Bk, 


Makes  Water 
Soft — Saves  Soap 

Washday  is  easier,  clothes  are 
cleaner — cost  almost  nothing. 

RED  SEAL  Lye  makes  the  hardest 
water  soft,  makes  play  of  housework, 
keeps  sinks,  bathtubs,  toilets  and  out¬ 
houses  clean,  destroys  insects  and 
other  pests. 

Learn  how  to  make  your  own  soap 
—save  the  difference. 

Send  for  booklet,  tells  uses  and  gives 
many  hints  for  relieving  household 
drudgery.  Full  directions  in  each  can. 


Thoroughly  dis¬ 
solve  RED  SEAL i 
Lye  in  water  before 
putting  clothes  in. 


Cuts  Soap  Bills 
in  Two 


VO  VC 


Be  sure  and  buy 
only  the  genuine 
RED  SEAL  Lye 

P.  C.  Tomson  &  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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In  the  Public 

THE  first  link  in  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  was  the  sixteen-mile  pioneer  road 
from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  opened  in  1831. 

The  New  York  Central  system  now  comprises 
12,000  miles  of  lines  serving  eleven  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  industrial  and  agricultural  states  of  the 
Union. 

These  lines  carry  one-ninth  of  the  rail-borne 
commerce  of  the  country,  including  more  than  a 
million  carloads  a  year  of  agricultural  products. 

They  pay  $30,000,000  a  year  in  taxes  —  four 
dollars  in  taxes  for  every  three  in  dividends. 

They  are  owned  by  120,000  investors. 

They  are  operated  by  162,000  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  of  whom  12,000  have  been  in  the  service 
more  than  30  years. 

New  York  Central  Lines  maintain  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  public  service,  and  are  constantly  striving 
to  make  this  service  the  best  in  American  rail¬ 
roading. 

_ _  _  «  _  _ 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY- MICHIGAN  CENTRAL -BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 

Qeneral  Offices  —  466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


Service 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America. 

Saves  Currant*.  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melon*.  Flower*.  Tree*  and 
Shrub*  from  Insects  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices. 
Write  (or  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc  .  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slog  Shot  Works .  Beacon.  New  York 


ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  for 
8ROQM  HOUSE _  CompleteZJU^ 


~  -  ~  ~  -  -T 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— May  25,  fire  at  the  F. 
B.  Rae  Oil  Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  de¬ 
stroyed  500.000  gallons  of  oil  with  heavy 
loss. 

Major  Thomas  Duncan,  of  the  army 
air  service,  and  Irving  II.  Kroupp, 
civilian,  were  killed  May  25  when  an 
airplane  in  which  they  were  flying  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bolling  Field,  Washington, 
suddenly  crashed  and  burst  into  flame. 
The  plane  dropped  from  the  air  and  burst 
into  flames  as  it  hit  the  ground.  Both 
men  were  burned  to  death  before  they 
could  be  extricated  from  the  wreckage. 
Both  were  residents  of  Washington. 

An  airplane  line  to  carry  express  pack¬ 
ages  operating  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  is  being  advocated  by  R.  E.  M. 
Cowie,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Railway  Express  Company.  Mr.  Cowie 
told  the  National  Aeronautical  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  May  24  that 
not  only  will  the  American  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  prop¬ 
erly  organized  air  service  company  to 
handle  its  business  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  but  will  exploit  the  faster 
service,  advertise  rates,  pick  up  ship¬ 
ments  at  points  of  origin  and  deliver 
them  for  air  transportation  at  main  line 
air  points. 

Capt.  Donald  B.  MacMillan,  who  will 
leave  Wiscasset,  Me.,  on  June  16  to  re¬ 
sume  his  Arctic  explorations,  will  use  the 
radio  and  also  take  motion  pictures.  lie 
will  try  to  determine  whether  another 
ice  age  is  beginning.  The  American 
Radio  Relay  League,  composed  of  thous¬ 


the  furniture  store,  other  firms  in  the 
block  which  were  burned  out  were  the 
Seifert  tire  shop,  two  Woolworth  stores, 
the  Hills  hardware  store,  the  McCarthy 
milliner^  establishment  and  the  Strick¬ 
land  shoe  store. 

Jacob  Tannanbaum.  28  years  old,  and 
Sam  Ilirscb.  23,  of  New  York  City,  were 
arrested  at  Detroit,  Mich,  May  28  and 
aie  held  pending  investigation  of  the 
theft  of  furs  valued  at  $75,000  from  the 
Man  Co.,  Inc. 

WASHINGTON. — The  claim  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  for  $8,500,- 
000  alleged  to  be  due  under  war  time  con¬ 
tracts  has  been  tentatively  disapproved  by 
the  Shipping  Board’s  claim  committee. 
The  decision  was  based  on  a  legal  opinion 
which  if  sustained  by  the  courts  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  recovery  by  the  Government 
of  hundreds  of  millions  paid  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  emergency  construction.  In 
brief  the  opinion  held  that  a  contractor 
cannot  collect  from  the  Government  un¬ 
der  the  so-called  “savings  clause”  of  his 
contract.  The  Bethlehem  contract,  like 
scores  of  other  war  time  industrial  agree¬ 
ments,  provided  that  the  company  should 
receive  a  fixed  fee  plus  a  stipulated  per¬ 
centage  of  any  economies  it  might  ef¬ 
fect  which  would  bring  the  cost  of  the 
work  below  a  set  figure.  Under  this  in¬ 
terpretation  the  $20,000,000  already  paid 
the  Bethlehem  Corporation  as  fees  under 
its  contract  would  be  regarded  as  closing 
that  contract,  and  the  large  sums  claimed 
as.  “savings”  would  have  no  standing. 

Indians  at  the  Fort  Berthold  agency,  in 
North  Dakota,  have  decided  to  get  along 
on  two  dogs  each,  thus  solving  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  has  worried  the  Indian  Bureau 
for  years.  The  Indians,  at  a  recent  coun- 


Wm.  W.  Anderson  of  Connecticut  sends  the  picture  showing  the  children  help¬ 
ing  to  dig  bait.  They  are  getting  a  small  crop  of  worms,  and  tve  hope  that  as 
a  result  of  this  spading  a  garden  crop  will  grow. 


ands  of  amateurs,  will  co-operate  with 
the  expedition  and  every  evening  its 
members  will  be  on  the  alert  for  signals. 
Whether  communication  through  the 
northern  lights  will  be  possible  has  been 
hotly  debated. 

The  home  at  Cooperstown  of  Erastus 
F.  Beadle,  publisher  of  Beadle’s  dime 
novels,  was  destroyed  by  fire  May  27.  It 
was  built  in  1807. 

Two  death  were  caused  near  Fishkill, 
N.  Y.,  May  27.  when  a  motor  in  which 
four  men  were  riding  was  struck  by  an¬ 
other  car  without  lights.  Michael  Han¬ 
non,  an  insurance  broker,  was  killed. 
Richard  McDowell  died  of  injuries. 

Seven  persons  were  killed  and  several 
injured,  two  dangerously,  when  an  In- 
terurban  car  bound  from  Pontiac  to  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  struck  a  blue  touring  car, 
eight  miles  north  of  Detroit,  May  27. 
The  dead  include  four  young  women  and 
three  young  men.  The  accident  hap¬ 
pened  when  a  blue  automobile,  the  driver 
of  which  is  unidentified,  going  north  on 
Woodward  avenue,  swung  out  of  the  line 
of  traffic  to  pass  another  car.  The  ma¬ 
chine  swerved  to  the  Interurban  tracks 
and  was  struck  squarely  in  the  center. 
The  force  of  the  collision  threw  the  en¬ 
gine  of  the  wrecked  car  into  the  line  of 
traffic  moving  south,  wrecking  another 
automobile.  Five  of  the  dead  were  in  the 
blue  touring  car  and  two  were  in  the  car 
wrecked  by  the  engine  of  that  automobile. 

Robert  P.  Brindell.  former  labor  leader 
who  was  caught  May  27,  meeting  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  outside  the  walls  of 
Sing  Sing  Prison,  was  transferred  to 

Clinton  Prison  at  Dannemora  May  28. 
along  with  45  other  convicts,  most  of 
them  with  long  sentences. 

High  rents,  together  with  the  ban  on 
children  by  landlords  and  the  herding  of 
families  in  small  quarters,  have  started 
scores  of  families  living  in  tents  on  the 
outskirts  of  Detroit,  Mieh._,  not  really 
from  choice  but  from  necessity.  Greater 
Detroit,  with  its  1.250.000  population  and 
more  than  320.000  workmen  employed, 

is  destined  to  again  have  its  “tented  dis¬ 
trict”  as  it  did  three  and  four  years  ago 

when  housing  conditions  were  extremely 
inadequate. 

Monitor  Block,  one  of  the  chief  business 
centers  of  Rockville,  Conn.,  and  the  Hills 
lumber  yards  were  destroyed  by  fire  May 
28  with  a  loss  estimated  at  $500,000.  The 
fire  started  in  the  Burke  furniture  store, 
where  an  explosion  was  heard.  Besides 


cu,  soivea  rne  question  by  voting  the 
abolition  of  surplus  canines,  as  well  as 
placing  a  $1  tax  oil  each  dog  within  the 
limits  agreed  on.  Indians  are  fond  of 
dogs,  the  Indian  Bureau  said,  in  many 
cases  possessing  a  half  dozen. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  laid  before 
(he  President  May  28,  a  campaign 
worked  out  by  his  department  to  break 
up  the  smuggling  of  aliens  over  Ameri¬ 
can  borders.  The  plan  calls  for  inter¬ 
national  co-operation  and  until  the  con- 
sent  of  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  au¬ 
thorities  is  received  the  campaign  will ‘he 
held  in  abeyance.  Secretary  Davis  told 
the  President  that  foreigners  barred  bv 
the  immigration  law  were  coming  in  bv 
hundreds  a  day.  Thousands  have  been 
brought  across  the  Canadian  border  be- 
tween  Montreal  and  Windsor,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  from  British  Columbia. 

Senators  King  (Utah)  and  Ladd  (N. 
D.)  and  Representative  Frear  (Wis  ) 
expect  to  go  to  Russia  this  Summer.  Ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  with  the  So¬ 
viet  rulers  whereby  the  Americans  are 
not  to  be  molested  in  their  investigation 
ot  the  workings  of  the  Soviet  and  no  ef¬ 
fort  is  to  be  made  to  supervise  or  di- 
reot  their  itinerary. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  coun¬ 
try's  Tiniest  dirigible,  the  U.  S.  M-B.  es¬ 
pecially  equipped  to  war  on  gypsy  moths, 
boll  weevils  and  other  insect  pests  from 
the  air,  started  from  Hammondsport,  N. 
Y..  Memorial  Day  for  Concord,  N.  II..  on 
its  first  official  flight.  The  dirigible  was 
built  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  use  in  spraying  insect 
infested  regions.  The  air  method  of  at¬ 
tack  was  first  tried  from  airplane,  but 
proved  unsatisfactory,  due  to  the  exces¬ 
sive  speed  at  which  the  planes  were 
forced  to  fly.  The  dirigible  has  a  gas  bag 
capacity  of  50,000  cubic  feet,  and  is 
capable  of  maintaining  itself  in  the  air 
for  14  hours  with  three  passengers.  It 
is  equipped  with  two  motors,  placed  on 
outriggers. 

The  value  of  the  rainfall  in  the  Edmon¬ 
ton.  Alberta  district,  May  26-28  .  was 
placed  at  $25,000,000  by  Prof.  Cutler  of 
the  agricultural  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 


Ivixd  Friend:  “I’ll  give  you  a  penny 
for  a  kiss.  Elizabeth,”  Bright  Kid :  “No. 
thank  you  !  I  can  earn  more  takin’  cod- 
liver  oil.” — Life. 
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Other  sizes  equally  low  priced. 
Over  5,000  dealers  carry  these 
engines  in  stock  and  will  save 
you  money  on  freight. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  Chicago 

Eastern  Branches 
New  York  Baltimore  Boston 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Miz.d  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1813 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

HARRIS  GOVERNOR  PULLEYS 
AND  LINE  SHAFT  SETS 


Unconditionally  Guaranteed.  Save  cream, 
power  and  machine.  Start  separator  and  other 
machines  slowly  as  by  hand,  build  up  gradually 
and  maintain  correct,  uniform  speed  regardless 

ol  engine  or  motor  and  without  special 
pulleys.  Complete  line  in  five  models.  g 

Write  lor  circulars  and  low  prices,  filii  3^1  I  p* 

U.S. TRACTOR  and  MACHINERY  C0.vfifh|LiJ» 

Manufacturers  ol  the  Famous  Unde  SamTractore,  /  IcESf  I 

Silo  Fillers,  Saw  Frames,  Feed  Grinders.  Etc.  / 

220  Sixth  St.,  MENASHA,  W1S.  LJ ^ 


THE  MAILBAG 


Pasture  Seeding  in  Corn 

I  have  about  four  acres  that  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  plant  to  corn.  How  would  it  be 
to  sow  to  rye  next  Fall  and  seed  it  down 
with  Red-top,  Timothy  and  Alsike  clover, 
to  be  used  as  pasture?  Part  of  soil  is 
heavy  and  the  rest  sand.  In  what  pro¬ 
portion  should  it  be  seeded?  I  have  a 
place  16%  acres,  and  would  like  to  keep 
two  or  three  cows.  Would  it  be  worth 
while  to  build  a  silo  for  Summer  feeding, 
and  what  size  would  I  need  ?  H.  0.  B. 

That  can  be  done  successfully.  You 
can  sow  the  rye  just  before  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  corn.  Make  a  thick  seed¬ 
ing,  follow  with  a  small-tooth  cultivator 
and  drag  a  heavy  iron  rake  between  the 
hills  of  corn  in  order  to  cover  all  the 
grain.  Sow  the  grass  in  early  Spring 
right  on  the  rye.  We  have  seeded  grass 
in  the  corn  with  fair  success,  but  it  pays 
better  to  wait  until  Spring  and  do  a  good 
job  of  seeding. 


Destroying  Thorn  Trees 

A.  J.  K.,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  recently 
asked  for  information  in  regard  to  cut¬ 
ting  thorn  apple  trees  or  bushes.  Would 
say  that  14  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
cut  200  of  them  that  grew  in  a  pasture. 
These  were  cut  between  Aug.  20  and  Aug. 
30,  or  while  the  sap  was  all  in  the  top  of 
the  tree  or  bush.  Not  one  of  them  started 
to  grow  later.  thomas  e.  shields. 

New  York. 


Controlling  Cabbage  Worms 

I  have  been  very  successful  keeping 
the  green  worms  off  cabbage  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  turpentine  in  one-half  pint 
of  sifted  ashes,  well  mixed  and  sifted  on 
cabbage  when  the  dew  is  on.  L.  h.  e. 

Citizenship  of  . Married  Woman 

I  came  from  Scotland  seven  years  ago, 
and  married  an  American  farmer.  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  I  was  an 
American  citizen  since  doing  so.  Is  this 

SO?  MRS.  J.  B.  II. 

You  are  a  citizen.  Only  wives  marry¬ 
ing  after  September  22,  1922,  are  required 
to  procure  papers  on  their  own  account. 


Cement  Walk 

I  am  the  woman  who  wanted  the  ce¬ 
ment  walk  and  got  it.  thanks  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Hooray! 

Here  is  a  case  where  we  must  confess 
we  entered  into  a  little  conspiracy.  The 
woman  of  the  house  wanted  some  concrete 
walks.  What  woman  does  not,  when  she 
sees  the  mud  tracked  in  upon  her  clean 
floor?  Her  husband  was  willing  to  do 
the  work,  but  put  it  off.  He  was  busy  ; 
didn’t  have  the  time,  and  did  not  have 
the  exact  directions  for  doing  the  job.  So 
as  it  came  out,  we  printed  an  article  on 
making  such  walks,  right  at  the  psycho¬ 
logical  time,  when  her  husband  had  no 
pressing  job.  The  result  was  a  good 
walk.  No  wonder  this  woman  says 
“Hooray !” 


Sour  Maple  Syrup;  Egg-eating  Hens 

Someone  wanted  to  know  if  sour  maple 
syrup  could  be  fixed  so  it  would  be  good 
again,  to  which  I  say  yes.  Just  try  my 
method  and  see.  Put  your  syrup  in  a 
kettle  or  pan  large  enough  to  allow  its 
foaming  without  going  over  on  the  stove. 
When  it  begins  to  boil  put  in  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  soda;  then,  after 
boiling  a  few  minutes,  skim  off  until 
clear,  and  I  should  try  the  same  method 
for  musty  syrup. 

Someone  seems  to  have  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  with  egg-eating  hens.  Try  our 
way.  Take  a  piece  of  salt  pork  and  hang 
in  the  henhouse  low  enough  for  the  hens 
to  pick  at  it,  and  throw  in  a  few  ground 
oyster  shells  to  them,  and  also  give  them 
beef  scrap,  and  see  the  result. 

For  lousy  pigs  wash  them  with  warm 
suds  made  from  carbolic  acid  soap. 

New  York.  mrs.  m.  c. 


Lining  for  Firebox 

A.  J.  asks  how  to  mend  the  firebox  of 
his  stove.  About  three  years  ago  I  re¬ 
lined  the  firebox  and  top  of  oven  with  a 
mixture  that  is  still  in  good  condition. 
Get  some  good  long-fiber  asbestos,  such  as 
is  used  to  cover  steam  pipes,  and  about 
an  equal  amount,  by  bulk,  of  good  yellow 
brick  clay.  Mix  together  very  thoroughly 
with  water.  Make  it  about  like  very  soft 
putty.  Clean  the  surface  very  clean  with 
water.  Take  a  little  of  the  stuff,  which 
should  be  very  sticky,  in  the  bare  hand 
and  rub  hard  all  over  the  surface,  so  as 
to  make  a  good  contact.  If  there  is  a 
hole,  cover  with  a  piece  of  sheetiron,  just 
barely  large  enough  to  cover  the  hole, 
then  apply  the  mixture  about  an  inch 
thick.  The  more  surface  you  cover  the 
better  it  will  stay.  r.  K. 

Michigan. 


3  3- Year  Farm 
Mortgage  Loans 

To  the  farmers  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania 
we  offer  farm  mortgage 
loans  from  $1,000  to 
$45,000. 

These  loans  are  made 
under  the  government 
installment  plan  which 
kills  your  debt  at  the 
due  date. 

Write  us  for  particulars 

New  York  &  Pennsylvania 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

61  Broadway  New  York 


Try  this  mixer 


^l*ht  now  is  time  to  get  your  Kwik-Mix. 

Special  offer  and  reduced  prices  this  month 
only.  Ppet  yourself,  sec  how  easy  it  is  to 
build  your  own  concrete  floors,  sidewalks, 
foundations,  etc.,  do  better  work,  save  contractor's  profit. 

_  Load  it  on  one  side,  close  to  materials,  dump  finished  mix¬ 
ture  on  other  side  into  wheelbarrow,  a  great  time  and 
labor  saver.  Mixes  wheelbarrowful  a  minute,  all 
steel,  lasts  a  lifetime.  Just  right  for  farm  and  small 
k  E2  contract  work.  Make  ten  to  twenty 
dollars  a  day  spare  time  concreting 
iftar  30  days  Trial  for  neighbors. 

Send  No  Money 

Pay  only  $9.75  after  30 
day  trial.  Balance 
monthly,  or  pay  cash  and 
earn  cash  discount.  Write 
today  for  catalog,  also  100 
page  book,  "Concrete  on 
the  Farm.”  Both  FREE. 

Kwik  Mis  Concrete  Miser  Co. 
1010  QtrahadAv.fMilwvikea.WU. 


WIKMlX 


Concrete  Mixer 


''The  NewYankee 

Yankee  Radiolite  tj.oo  w 


The  Ireland  Geared  Hoists 

More  and  more  the  hoist  is  becoming  a  necessity 
to  the  worthwhile  farmer.  In  storing  hay,  grain, 

potatoes,  or  ice,  it 
does  away  with  the 
services  of  the 
extra  hired  man. 

Write  for  circular 
and  price  sheet  to¬ 
day.  We  have  a 
hoist  especially 
adapted  for  hay¬ 
ing.  It  can  be 
operated  direct 
fom  the  load. 

Let  us  quote  you 
at  once. 

Ireland  Machinery  &  Foundry  Company 
11-13  State  Street,  Norwich,  New  York 


Long-Time  Farm  Loans 

This  Bank  has  loaned  to  the  farmers  in  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  over  $25,000,000  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  them  over  $137,000  in  dividends. 

If  you  operate  your  own  farm  or  intend  to  purchase  a  farm,  we  are 
prepared  to  make  a  long-time,  easy-payment  loan.  Interest  at  5'/2%. 
Payments  semi-annually.  Loans  run  for  33  years  but  can  be  paid  at 
borrowers’  option  any  time  after  5  years.  Local  representative  in 
every  district. 

Look  ahead!  If  you  will  need  a  loan  this  season  write  now  for  information 

The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


WE 

sell) 
FENC¬ 
ING 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

CORRUGATED— PLAIN  — V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  —  SPOUTING  —  GUTTER 

PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD’S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


Get 

Bumper  Crops 

with  SOLVAY 

Fields  that  give  little  cost  you  just  as  much 
labor  as  fields  that  give  you  big.  Sour  soil  is 
often  the  cause  —  correct  it,  make  the  soil  sweet,  the 
field  fertile,  the  crop  big,  the  profit  large,  by  using 

SOLVAY  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

Don’t  wonder  why  you  have  no  big  crops— Use  lime  and  get  them, 
and  remember  to  use  only  SOLVAY— it  is  finely  ground,  gives  re¬ 
sults  right  away  and  for  years  after*  Safe, will  not  burn — easy  to  apply. 
Learn  all  about  Lime.  W rite  for  the  SOL  V A  Y  Lime  Book — it's  free! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

Strawberries  always  command  consid¬ 
erable  attention  in  the  markets,  especially 
at  this  time,  when  shipments  are  heaviest. 
Daily  receipts  for  Philadelphia  last  week 
ranged  from  30  to  40  carloads,  received 
from  all  the  coastal  States  from  North 
Carolina  to  New  Jersey,  inclusive,  includ¬ 
ing  a  few  from  Arkansas  as  well.  Due  to 
the  extreme  perishability  of  strawberries, 
it  is  necessary  to  move  them  rapidly, 
often  regardless  of  cost,  and  the  market 
is  very  sensitive  to  supply  and  demand. 
Many  of  them  arrived  in  fair  condition 
only  and  prices  ranged  from  5c  to  10c  a 
quart,  some  of  the  best  selling  for  12c  to 
15c,  and  a  few  from  nearby  selling  for  a 
little  more.  Fairly  cool  weather  this  sea¬ 
son  has  made  asparagus  receipts  lighter 
than  usual  for  the  time  of  year.  The  de¬ 
mand  has  been  good  at  50-60e  for  the 
very  large  long  bunches  of  green  aspara¬ 
gus,  with  the  bulk  of  sales  of  average 
run  of  asparagus  ranging  from  25c  to  40c. 
There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  commodities  offered  from  near¬ 
by  sources,  but  aside  from  the  asparagus, 
strawberries,  lettuce  and  perhaps  spin¬ 
ach,  they  are  of  minor  importance.  The 
spinach  market  has  been  in  bad  shape,  it 
being  almost  impossible  to  move  the  ship- 
ped-in  product  and  only  the  best  of  the 
nearby  found  any  market  at  25c  to  40c  a 
bushel.  Radishes,  scallions,  rhubarb  and 
kale  have  been  arriving  in  various 
amounts  from  nearby  farms,  and  a  little 
lettuce  was  received  with  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  receipts  expected  very  .  soon. 
With  moderate  offerings  of  California  let¬ 
tuce  and  a  gradual  cleaning  up  of  South¬ 
ern  stock  in  progress,  the  market  for 
nearby  lettuce  was  a  good  one,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  product  ranging  from  $3.50  to 
$5  a  barrel,  and  New  Jersey  crates  of 
two  dozen  heads  ranging  from  $1.50  to 
$3.50  a  crate.  South  Carolina  growers 
have  now  entered  the  potato  market  in 
competition  with  the  Florida  product,  and 
prices  dropped  about  $2  a  barrel  during 
the  week  under  the  increased  offerings, 
Floridas  selling  for  $0.50  to  $6.75  a  bar¬ 
rel.  The  offerings  of  old  potatoes  have  been 
reduced  to  more  moderate  figures  than 
prevailed  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  there  was 
a  limited  demand  for  good  Pennsylvania 
round  white  and  Maine  Green  Mountains 
at  $1.75  to  $2  per  cwt.  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina  cabbage  has  been  flooding 
the  market,  and  it  has  been  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  move  anything  but  small  quan¬ 
tities  at  $1  to  $1.2t>  per  barrel  crate. 
Onions  were  very  dull,  good  Texas  yel¬ 
low  Bermudas  bringing  $2.50  a  crate.  A 
few  apples  are  still  left,  New  York  A2%- 
in.  Ben  Davis  selling  around  $4.75  a  bar¬ 
rel.  and  Virginia  Albemarle  Pippins  $8  to 
$S.50  a  barrel.  Peas  will  be  coming  in 
soon  from  New  Jersey ;  meanwhile  the 
trade  is  being  supplied  from  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  June  peas  in  bushel  ham¬ 
pers  bringing  $1.50  to  $2.  and  Telephones 
81.50  to  $2.75  in  the  wholesale  market. 
Sweet  corn  and  cantaloupes  from  Texas 
were  reported  among  the  products  re¬ 
ceived  last  week. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  has  been  very  little  change  in  the 
egg  market  during  the  past  week.  Re¬ 
ceipts  have  decreased  considerably,  but 
the  demand  was  a  moderate  one  and 
prices  changed  very  little,  nearby  and 
Western  extra  firsts  selling  at  29c  and 
firsts  at  27 %c  to  28c  a  dozen.  Cold 
storage  holdings  are  considerably  below 
last  year’s  stock,  official  reports  showing 
200.753  cases  on  hand  on  the  25th,  com¬ 
pared  with  380,900  cases  a  year  ago, 
while  for  the  four  cities  New  York,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Boston  and  Chicago  the  short¬ 
age  is  about  500,000  cases,  compared  with 
last  year’s  holdings. 

There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  good 
live  fowl,  but  there  was  no  important 
change  in  price,  fancy  fat  fowl  selling  at 
29c  to  30c.  and  best  White  Leghorn  fowl 
26c  to  27c  a  pound.  Only  fancy  live 
broiling  chickens  were  readily  taken,  or¬ 
dinary  and  inferior  stock  having  slow 
sale,  the  fancy  Plymouth  Rock  broilers 
weighing  about  2  lbs.  selling  at  50c  to 
58c,  while  mixed  colors  ranged  from  40c 
to  50c  a  pound.  Dressed  fowl  have  been 
selling  well  and  market  was  well  sus¬ 
tained,  barreled  packed  stock  ranging 
from  24c  to  30c.  according  to  size,  the 
preference  being  for  4  to  5-lb.  fowl.  Fresh 
dressed  broilers  held  about  steady  at  45- 
55c-  for  both  Western  and  nearby  stock. 

TI AY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  has  ruled  firm  on  good 
quality  stock  with  most  No.  1  Timothy 
selling  at  $23  a  ton.  occasionally  a  little 
more  being  received  for  exceptionally  nice 
stock.  Clover  mixed  hay  held  about 
steady  at  $21  to  $22  a  ton,  and  good  rye 
straw  remained  unchanged  at  $20  to  $27 
a  ton.  R.  w.  s. 
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Local  Up-State  Prices 


JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8-14c ;  hamburg,  lb., 
18c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c;  round 
steak,  lb..  22c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  24c; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb.  30c. 

Live  poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  35c ;  fowls, 
lb.,  33c;  geese,  lb..  32c;  ducks,  lb.,  32c; 
day-old  chicks,  each,  18-29c. 

Dressed  poultry  —  Chickens,  lb.,  30- 
38c;  fowls,  lb.,  30c;  geese,  lb.,  36c; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c, 


honey,  clover, 
large  pots, 


Eggs,  extra,  white,  31c;  brown,  28c; 
duck  eggs,  30c;  milk,  qt.,  10c-;  butter 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  skim  milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  80c;  butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints, 
54c;  best  dairy,  lb.,  49c;  dairy  in  jars, 
52c-;.  cheese*  cream,  lb.,  .30c;  cottage 
cheesy,  lb.,  5,e.  .  .  . 

Asparagus,  bunch.  15c;  beans,  lb. 
12 %c;  beets,  lb.,  12c;  cabbage,  white, 
lb.,  4c;  carrots,  lb.,  4c ;  celery,  bunch, 
10-1 2c;  cucumbers,  4  for  25c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  each  15c;  dandelion  greens,  lb., 
8c;  lettuce,  large  heads,  each  8c;  lettuce, 
bunch,  Sc ;  new  cabbage,  lb.,  7c ;  new 
onions,  bunch,  8c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ; 
parsnips,  lb.,  4c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.25; 
peppers,  doz.,  35c- ;  pie  apples,  peck,  50c ; 
apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.75;  radishes,  bunch, 
8c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  10c;  sauerkraut,  lb., 
15c;  spinach,  peck,  30c;  strawberries, 
qt.,  35c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  10c;  vegetable 
oysters,  bunch,  8c. 

Bread,  1  lb..  7  oz.,  5c;  buckwheat  flour, 
lb.,  5c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2-$2.25 ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c;  popcorn,  3  lbs., 
25c ;  walnuts,  qt.,  15c ; 
card,  22c ;  strained,  lb.,  18c. 

Hyacinths,  pot,  25-35c ; 

75c--$l ;  tulips,  pot,  35-75c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb„  ll-12e;  heavy,  lb.,  9- 
10c;  veal,  lb.,  13-14c;  mutton,  lb.,  20- 
25c;  lamb,  lb.,  35-40c. 

Live  poultry — Ducks,  lb..  28-32c ;  chick¬ 
ens.  lb..  27-32e;  broilers,  lb.,  50c;  fowls, 
lb.,  27-32c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  guinea  hens, 
each,  75c-$l. 

Dressed  poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  50c; 

chickens,  lb.,  50c ;  broilers,  lb..  70-75c ; 
fowls,  lb..  45-50c ;  geese,  lb..  45-50e;  rab- 
lb  40c 

Butter,  lb.,  50-60c  ;  eggs,  28-30c  ;  duck 
eggs,  40-45c ;  Italian  cheese,  35-40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1-$1.75 :  asparagus,  doz. 
bunches,  $1.35-$2 ;  beans,  bu..  $3.50-$5 ; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  80c-$1.25 ;  garlic, 
lb..  10c;  honey,  qt.,  05-75c ;  per  card,  20- 
25c ;  lettuce,  leaf,  box.  $3.20 ;  per  head, 
Sc;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $2;  onions,  green, 
doz.  bunches,  30-35c ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches.  50c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  75c-$1.25 ; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  25-4 0c ;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  75c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25 ; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  70-75c. 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton.  $20-$22 ;  No.  2,  $18; 
No  3,  $10 ;  straw,  ton  $14-$17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.35;  oats,  00c;  corn, 
95c;  buckwheat,  per  100,  $2. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  12-17c ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  10-12c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  10-20c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  11- 
12c;  heavy,  lb.,  9-10e;  Spring  lambs,  lb., 
30-32c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb..  20-2Sc ;  mut¬ 
ton,  lb.,  10-12c ;  veal,  lb.,  1G-I7c. 

Live  poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  45-48c ; 
stags,  lb.,  18-20c;  fowls,  lb.,  2G-2Sc;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  15-18c ;  guinea  fowls,  lb., 
30-50e ;  pigeons,  each,  15-20c ;  ducks,  lb., 
23-26o ;  geese,  lb.,  !8-22c;  rabbits,  per 
pr„  50-00e. 

Butter — Country,  crock,  lb.,  42-45c ; 
eggs,  28-S0e. 

Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.40-$1.50;  per  bbl., 
$4-$7 ;  asparagus,  large,  doz.  bunches,  $5- 
$0 ;  small,  doz.  bunches,  $1.25-$1.50  ; 
beets,  doz.  bunches,  $1.25-$1.50;  cucum¬ 
bers,  doz.,  $1.75-$2.25 ;  carrots,  bu.,  50- 
05c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  75-80c ;  green 
peppers,  crate,  $5  ;  lettuce,  good  to  best, 
doz.  heads,  00-75c ;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  12-18c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
25-30c;  potatoes,  bu.,  90-95e;  radishes, 
basket,  $1-$1.25;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches, 
25-30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75-90c ;  tomatoes, 
lb.,  50-GOo ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  30-40c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $0.50 ;  white  marrow,  $8.50 ;  red 
kidney,  $0.50;  white  kidney,  $8;  pea, 
$0.50 ;  medium,  $0.50  ;  yellow  eye,  $0.50 ; 
imperials,  $0. 

Hides,  No.  1,  steers,  lb.,  8c;  No.  2,  7c; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  8c;  No.  2,  7c; 
bulls  and  stags,  Gc;  horse  hides,  each  $2- 
$3  :  sheep  skins,  each  75c-$2.50 ;  calf,  No. 
1.  12c-;  No.  2,  11c;  wool,  fleece,  lb.,  35- 
40c ;  unwashed  medium,  lb.,  35-40e. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.30-$1.35  ;  corn,  9Se-$l ; 
oats,  52-53e;  rye,  90-92c. 

Timothy  hay.  ton,  $20-$22 ;  straw,  ton, 
$14-$16. 

Clover,  large,  bu..  $14.25-$15 ;  medium, 
bu..  $14-$14.50 ;  Timothv,  bu.,  $4.25- 
$4.50;  Alfalfa,  $13.50-$14.50 ;  Alsike, 
$13-$13.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  market  is  pretty  steady 
and  quite  active,  though  all  home-grown 
stuff  will  be  late  for  a  long  time,  as  there 
is  no  real  Spring  yet,  spite  of  the  passing 
of  the  last  of  May.  Seldom  has  there 
been  so  little  warm  weather  to  date  as 
now. 

BUTTER - CHEESE — EGGS  . 

Rutter,  lower ;  creamery,  37  to  43c ; 
dairy.  31  to  35c;  crocks,- 30  to  35c;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  25c.  Cheese,  firm  ;  new  flats, 
22  to  23c ;  daisies,  23  to  24c ;  longhorns, 
24  to  25c;  Limburger,  31  to  33c.  Eggs, 
steady ;  hennery.  28  to  30c ;  State  and 
Western,  candled,  20  to  28c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady;  turkeys,  35  to 
•Ipe ;  fowls,  22  to  29c ;  chickens,  18  to 
32c ;  broilers,  36  to  40c :  capons,  30  to 
42c ;  old  roosters,  22  to  23c ;  ducks,  25  to 
28c;  geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry*— 


Turkeys,  25:  to  30c;  fowls,  25  to  29c; 
broilers,  45  to  50c;  old  roosters,  10  to 
18c ;  ducks,  24  to  28c ;  geese,  18  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady ;  Baldwin,  Russet,  bu., 
$2.25  to  $2.50 ;  Ben  Davis,  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
seconds,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Western  Wine- 
sap's.  bu.  box.,  $3  to  $3.50.'  Potatoes, 
steady ;  homegrown,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.20 ; 
Florida,  bbl.,  $6  to  $9;  Maryland  sweets, 
hamper,  $1.25  to  $1.00. 

BERRIES  AND  MELONS 

Strawberries,  over  supply ;  North  Car¬ 
olina,  etc.,  24-qt.  crate.  $4  to  $7.  Can- 
teloupes,  scarce ;  crate,  $8  to  $8.50.  Wa¬ 
termelons,  each,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

BEAN  S — ON  IONS 

Beans,  firm ;  white  kidney,  marrow, 
cwt..  $10.50  to  $11  ;  other  sorts,  $8  to 
$8.50.  Onions,  dull;  yellow,  c-wt.,  $1.75 
to  $4  ;  Bermuda.  $4  to  $4.25 ;  Ebenezer, 
bu.,  $2.75  to  $3;  Spanish  and  Texas, 
crate,  $2  to  $4  ;  sets,  bu.,  $3  to  $8. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  active;  globe  artichokes, 
box,  $3  to  $3.25  ;  asparagus,  homegrown, 
doz.  buuches,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  beans,  green 
and  wax,  hamper,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  beets, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  doz.  bunches,  65  to  75c  ; 
carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  new,  hamper, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  Southern,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $3;  cauliflower,  California  crate, 
$3.75  to  $4  ;  celery,  Florida  crate,  $4  to 
$5 ;  cucumbers,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $2.75 
(retail  3  for  10c)  ;  eggplant,  crate.  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  lettuce,  curly,  lb.,  20  to  22c ;  ice¬ 
berg,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  00  to  75c  ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  peas,  Southern,  hamper,  $3  to 
$3.25 ;  peppers,  box,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  pie¬ 
plant.  doz.  bunches,  25  to  50c ;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches.  50  to  55c;  spinach,  bu.,  05 
to  75c ;  tomatoes,  Florida,  crate,  $7.75  to 
$8 ;  watercress,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  45c. 

SWEET'S 

Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb,  15  to  23c ; 
dark,  10  to  14c.  Maple  products,  dull ; 
sugar,  lb.,  10  to  18c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  fair  ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $20  to 
$23  ;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $21 ;  rye  straw, 
$13  to  $14;  oat  and  wheat  straw.  $11  to 
$12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $32 ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $33.50;  red  dog,  $39;  cottonseed 
meal.  $45.50;  oilmeal.  $40.50;  hominy, 
$37.50;  gluten,  $41;  oat  feed,  $18.50;  rye 
middlings,  $35.50.  J.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  price  for  June  Class  1  fluid 
milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile  zone, 
$2.33  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2,  for  cream 
and  ice  cream,  $2.05. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. . 

Good  to  choice . 

Lower  grades . 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . . 

Packing  stock  . 


$0.39 

@$0.39% 

.37 

@ 

.38 

.34 

@ 

.36 

.38 

@ 

-38% 

.35 

@ 

.37 

.30 

@ 

.33 

Wh.  milk  spels., 


CHEESE 

held.  .  .$0.28%  @$0.29% 
•28% 
•24% 
•23% 
.IS 


Average  run 

. 28 

@ 

Fresh  specials  . 

. 24 

@ 

Average  run 

23 

@ 

Skims  . 

. 10 

@ 

EGGS 


White,  choice  to  fancy  ...  .$0.38 @$0.40 


Medium  to  good. 


.34  @  .37 


Southern,  new,  bbl . 5.00@  7.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00@  2.25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . $0.40@$0.42 

,  Common  to  good..- . 30@  .35 

Broilers,  best,  1b . 50@  .55 

Fair  to  good  . 5!35@  .45 

Fowls  . . .22@  .31 

Capons,  best  . 44@  .45 

Fair  to  good.  . . 32@  .40 

Roosters  . . . 14@  .20 

Ducks  ......' . 20@  .27 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz.  ...  8.00®  9.00 

9  to  10  lbs . 0.00@  7.00 

6  to  8  lbs .  3.00@  5.25 

;  FRUITS 

Apples — Stark,  bbl . $4.00@$7.00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 5.00@  9.00 

Ben  Davis  .  4.00@  5.00 

Gano  .  4.00@  5.50 

Albemarle  .  6.50®  9.50 

Strawberries — N.  C.,  qt . 05@  .12 

Eastern  Shore . 08@  .15 

Norfolk  . 05@  .14 

Maryland  . 0S@  .20 

Peaches,  Georgia,  crate .  G.00@  0.50 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate .  4.00@  7.00 

Watermelons,  car  .  400.®  800. 

Grapes,  S.  Amer.,  20-lb.  box  2.50 @  2.75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $9.10@$10.90 

Bulls  .  5.50@  8.00 

Cows  .  1.50®  0.50 

Calves,  best  .  12.00@  13.00 

Lower  grades  .  5.00@  8.00 

Sheep  .  4.00 @  0.25 

Lambs  . 14.00(d)  17.00 

Hogs  .  6.50@  8.35 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . $0.17®$0.1S 

Common  to  good . 10®  .14 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each .  3.00@10.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy . $25.00@$26.00 

N«-  2  .  23.00@  24.00 

No.  3 .  19.00@  21.00 

Straw,  rye  .  26.00(d)  28.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk- 

Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . !l4 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt...i . iq 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . u 

Certified,  qt . ’  'og 

Certified,  pt . ’  ij 

Buttermilk,  qt .  'jq 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt .  ’.30 

Rutter,  best  . $0.53@$0.54 

Cheese  . 32@>  .37 

Eggs — Best,  doz . 48(d)  50 

Gathered  . 35@  .45 

£°"!  s  •  . 35  @  .45 

Broilers,  lb . 75®  .85 

Turkeys,  lb . 48@  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 04(d)  09 

Onions,  lb . 05®  jq 

Lettuce,  head  . io@  .15 

Cabbage,  head  . .10(a)  15 


Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best.  . 

. .  .36  @  .37 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .30  @  .32 

Common  to  good . 

.  .23  @  .27 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.25@$11.00 

I  GR  ••••••••••••••••••• 

7.50@  8.25 

Red  kidney  . . 

8.00  @  S.25 

White  kidney  . 

8.50®  9.25 

Y>llow7  eve  . 

7.50@  .8.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Spring  broilers  . 

.35  @  .55 

Roosters  . 

Geese  . 

.  .13  @  .15 

Turkeys  . 

Ducks  . 

.  .20  @  .29 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches. .  . 
Beets,  bu . 

.$2.00@$7.50 

Carrots,  100  lbs . 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  basket  . . . 

.  1.00@  2.00 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 

.  1.00@  1.60 

Parsley,  bu . 

.  1.25®  1.75 

Peas,  bu.  basket . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

.  2.50®  3.25 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Onions,  new,  bu . 

.  1.00@  2.50 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bbl . 

.  2.00@  4.00 

.  1.50@  2.00 

Sweet  corn,  bu . 

.  2.50@  5.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . . 

.  .50®  5.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.75®  1.00 

Squash,  new,  bu.  . . 

.  1.00@  2.50 

String  beans,  bu . 

.75  @  3.00 

Rhubarb.  100  bunches  . .  .  . 

.  2.00 ®  4,00 

Tomatoes.  0-till  crate . 

.  1.50®  5.50 

Turnips,  bbl . 

.  2.00®  2.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bunches.. 

3.00 

POTATOES 

State,  180  lbs . 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

.  3.75®  4.00 

New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

.  The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday.  May  28,  1923,  according  to  the 
New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feeds  all  in 
100-lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Branch- 
ville,  Belvidere,  Mt.  Holly.  Montclair, 
Milford,  Washington,  Ilighbridge,  French- 
town,  Sussex,  Flemington,  Trenton,  New¬ 
ton,  Lafayette,  Ilackettstown,  Belle 
Meade,  Lebanon,  Clifton,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Perth  Amboy,  Morristown, 
Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somerville, 
and  Newark  : 

_  Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $  .53% 

No.  3  white  oats . 53.% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 90% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  . .90% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $32.90 

Hard  W.  W.  bran .  32.90 

Spring  middlings  .  35.90 

Red-  dog  flour  .  41.90 

Flour  middlings .  39.40 

White  hominy  . 39.40 

Yellow7  hominy  .  38.90 

Gluten  feed  .  43.65 

36%  cottonseed  meal  . .  40.40 

41%  cottonseed  meal  .  51.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  54.15 

31%  linseed  meal  . 43.60 

34%  linseed  meal  .  47.00 


Wool  Notes 


Buying  in  the  West  has  slackened. 
Mill  demand  is  fairly  good.  Recent 
prices  reported  at  Boston  are :  New 
York  and  Michigan,  unwashed  delaine, 
55  to  56c ;  fine  unwashed,  48  to  50c ;  half 
blood,  54  to  55c ;  quarter  blood.  52  to 
53c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  half  blood 
combing,  57  to  58c ;  three-eighths  blood, 
50  to  57c.  New  England,  half  bloody  52 
to  53c ;  three-eighths  blood,  55  to  50c. 
Texas,  fine  scoured,  $1.30  to  $1.50.  Ter¬ 
ritory,  half  blood  combing,  $1*10  to  $L12. 
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IMPORTANT:  Save  this  announcement,  read  it  carefully,  and  keep  for 


reference .  It  may  mean  money  and  knowledge  to  you. 


OVER  $7500.00 

jor  Grape  =Nuts  Recipes 


The  Postum  Cereal  Company  will  buy  not  less  than  101  Recipes  or  suggestions  for 
.new  Uses  of  Grape- Nuts,  paying  $50.00  for  each  one  accepted.  And  in  addition— 

Good  Housekeeping  Institute,  conducted  by  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine, 
will  decide  an  award  of  $2500.00  for  the  best  four  of  the  101  or  more  Reci¬ 
pes  or  suggestions  for  new  Uses  of  Grape-Nuts,  so  purchased: 


$1000*00  for  the  1st  selection 
$500*00  for  the  3rd  selection 


$750*00  for  the  2nd  selection 
$250*00  for  the  4th  selection 


Read  carefully  the  terms  of  this  offer  so  that  you  may  have  the  fullest  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  share  in  its  benefits.  The  conditions  are  so  simple  and  fair  that  every 
housewife  in  the  United  States  can  take  part  in  this  National  Recipe  Festival! 

There  Is  No  Other  Food  Like  Grape-Nuts 


WHILE  practically  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the 
English-speakingworld  knows 
Grape-Nuts  as  a  delicious,  nourishing  and 
wholesome  cereal,  and  while  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  Grape-Nuts  with  milk  or 
cream  is  a  complete  food,  many  house¬ 
wives  do  not  know  of  the  appetizing  and 
economical  dishes  that  can  be  prepared 
with  Grape-Nuts.  It  lends  itself,  we 
believe,  to  more  uses  than  any  other 
cereal.  The  convenience  and  economy  of 
Grape-N  uts,  and  the  flavor,  zest  and  whole¬ 
someness  which  it  imparts  to  other  food, 
make  it  invaluable  in  every  home. 

Frequently  we  receive  interesting  let¬ 
ters  from  women  throughout  the  country, 
telling  about  the  attractive  dishes  they 
make  with  Grape-Nuts — delicious  pud¬ 
dings,  salads,  dressings  for  fowls,  etc.  No 


doubt  there  are  thousands  of  women  who 
are  finding  varied  uses  for  Grape-Nuts  in 
their  home  cooking,  and  even  more  thou¬ 
sands  who  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  those 
varied  uses;  for  while  we  all  cling  to  old 
favorite  dishes,  we  also  welcome  and 
enjoy  a  change. 

So  that  is  the  thought  back  of  our  offer 
of  more  than  $7500.00  in  cash  for  new 
ways  of  using  Grape-Nuts.  To  those 
women  who  are  already  using  Grape- 
Nuts  in  various  ways,  other  than  as  a 
breakfast  cereal  or  in  the  recipes  given 
here,  and  to  those  women  who  would 
like  to  try  their  hand  at  developing  some 
new  way  to  use  Grape-Nuts,  we  offer  to 
buy  at  $50.00  each  not  less  than  101  new 
Grape-Nuts  Recipes.  We  plan  to  include 
these  new  Recipes  in  a  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  cook  book. 


Grape-Nuts  is  a  highly  nutritious  food  in  the 
form  of  crisp,  golden  granules.  It  contains  the 
full  nutriment  of  wheat  and  barley,  including  vita- 
min-B  and  mineral  elements  required  for  building 
sturdy  health.  These  elements  are  often  lacking 
in  the  ordinary  diet,  chiefly  through  '“over-refine¬ 
ment”  in  the  preparation  of  food. 

No  other  food  is  so  thoroughly  baked  as  Grape- 
Nuts.  More  than  20  hours  are  consumed  in  the 
baking  process  which  makes  Grape-Nuts  easy  to 
digest,  and  also  develops  a  natural  sweetness 
from  the  grains  themselves. 

The  form  and  crispness  of  Grape-Nuts  invite 
thorough  mastication — a  decided  advantage  be¬ 
cause  this  not  only  provides  exercise  for  the  teeth, 
but  makes  for  good  digestion. 


What  Is  Grape-Nuts? 


Every  housewife  in  the  Land  should  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  extraordinary  opportunity  to  earn 
the  tidy  sum  of  $50.00  by  a  little  pleasant  and 
educational  effort  in  her  own  home.  Also  the  fair 
and  equal  chance  to  secure  one  of  the  liberal  awards 
to  be  made  by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute. 

Moreover,  there’s  the  greater  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  Grape-Nuts,  not  only  as  a  delicious 
breakfast  cereal,  but  in  the  preparation  of  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  appetizing  dishes  that  add  to  the  health 
and  pleasure  of  the  whole  family. 

Where  you  don’t  find  Grape-Nuts 
you  won’t  find  people 

t(There*s  a  Reason ** 

Sold  by  grocers  everywhere! 


Conditions  Governing  the  Purchase  of,  and  Awards  for 

Grape-Nuts  Recipes 


The  Postum  Cereal  Company  will  buy  not  less 
than  101  Recipes  or  suggestions  for  new  Uses  of 
Grape-Nuts,  paying  $50.00  for  each  one  accepted. 
This  offer  is  open  to  every  person  in  the  United 
States. 

Good  Housekeeping  Institute,  conducted  by 
Good  Housekeeping  Magazine,  will  decide  an 
award  of  $2500.00  for  the  best  four  of  the  101'  or 
more  Recipes  or  suggestions  for  new  Uses  of  Grape- 
Nuts,  so  purchased.  $1000.00  for  the  1st  selection; 
$750.00  for  the  2nd  selection;  $500.00  for  the  3rd 
selection;  and  $250.00  for  the  4th  selection. 

Recipes  must  be  mailed  between  May  1st,  1923 
and  August  31st,  1923. 

Recipes  or  suggestions  for  new  uses  submitted 
for  purchase  must  not  duplicate  any  of  the  ten 
Recipes  printed  in  this  announcement. 

No  Recipe  will  be  purchased  from  any  one  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  Postum 
Cereal  Company,  Inc.,  or  Good  Housekeeping 
Institute. 

If  more  than  one  Recipe  is  offered,  each  must 
be  written  on  a  separate  sheet.  Write  name  and 
address  plainly  on  each  Recipe  submitted. 

In  the  event  of  a  tie  for  any  award  offered,  an 


award  identical  in  all  respects  with  that  tipd  for 
will  be  made  to  each  one  tying. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  purchase  Grape-Nuts.  A 
suitable  quantity  will  be  sent  upon  request  to  those 
desiring  to  submit  recipes. 

Your  Recipe  should  state  the  exact  number  in¬ 
tended  to  be  served.  Recipes  should  be  carefully 
tested  to  make  sure  that  proportions  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  preparing  will  bring  best  results. 

Form  of  Recipe:  First,  write  name  of  your  Recipe 
at  top  of  sheet;  below  list  all  ingredients,  using 
level  measurements  only;  then  the  directions  for 
preparing,  worded  simply  and  accurately.  Do  not 
send  specimen  dish. 

In  considering  Recipes  for  purchase,  and  for 
awards  by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute,  account 
Will  be  taken  of  the  following  points: 

(a)  Palatability. 

(b)  Simplicity  and  economy. 

(c)  Accuracy  and  clearness  of  expression  of 
recipe. 

Announcement  of  the  Recipes  purchased,  and 
Awards  by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute  will  be 
made  in  Januarj^Good  Housekeeping. 

Recipes  submitted  to  the  Postum  Cereal  Com¬ 
pany  for  purchase  will  not  be  returned. 


^4 ll  Recipes  must  be  addressed  to 

RECIPE  DEPARTMENT 

Postum  Cereal  Company, Inc., Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


Below  are  ten  Recipes  showing  a  few  of  the  many  ap¬ 
petizing  dishes  that  can  be  made  with  Grape-Nuts.  Read 
them  over,  try  some  of  them,  and  then  you  will  find  it 
easy  to  work  out  a  new  Recipe  or  think  of  a  new  use  for 
Grape-Nuts,  that  we  may  purchase.  And  remember, 
your  Recipe  or  suggestion  for  new  use  of  Grape-Nuts 
may  also  merit  one  of  the  large;  awards. 

GRAPE-NUTS  Ice  Cream 

Prepare  plain  flavored  ice  cream  in  the  usual  way.  Just  before 
the  cream  hardens  in  freezing,  add  Grape- Nuts  as  it  comes 
from  the  package,  in  the  proportion  of  one-half  cup  of  Grape- 
Nuts  to  one  quart  of  ice  cream.  If  you  buy  ice  cream  ready 
made,  add  Grape-Nuts  in  iplace  of  nut-meats.  You’ll  find  the 
resulting  flavor  unique. 

GRAPE-NUTS  Salad 

I  cup  Grape-Nuts  2  cubed  bananas 

1  sliced  orange  2  teaspoons  lemon-juice 

V2  cup  cubed  pineapple  Cream  Salad  Dressing 

Cut  up  the  fruit,  add  lemon-juice,  mix  with  Grape-Nuts,  and 
serve  on  bed  of  lettuce  with  Cream  Salad  Dressing.  Makes  four 
to  six  portions. 

GRAPE-NUTS  Six  Minute  Pudding 

1  cup  Grape-Nuts  1  tablespoon  sugar 

1V2  cups  scalded  milk  V2  cup  raisins 

Cover  Grape-Nuts  with  scalded  milk.  Add  sugar,  raisins,  and 
a  little  nutmeg.  Cook  six  minutes  directly  over  the  heat,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly,  and  serve  with  any  good  pudding  sauce. 
Makes  four  to  six  portions. 

GRAPE-NUTS  Cookies 

1  cup  Grape-Nuts  2*/4  cups  flour 

V%  cup  shortening 

1  Vi  cups  light  brown  sugar 
Vz  cup  milk 

2  well-beaten  eggs 


2  teaspoons  baking-powder 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
teaspoon  cloves 
teaspoon  salt 


X  cup  chopped  9eeded  raisins 
Cream  shortening  and  sugar.  Add  milk  and  well-beaten  eggs. 
Add' well-sifted  dry-  ingredients,  and  raisins  that  have  been 
dusted  with  part  of  the  flour,  and  then  the  Grape-Nuts.  Beat 
thoroughly  and  drop  from  a  spoon  on  baking  sheet  one  and  one- 
half  inches  apart.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  fifteen  minutes. 

GRAPE-NUTS  Cheese  Casserole 

%  cup  Grape-Nuts  */«  teaspoon  pepper 

IV2  cups  milk  1‘A  cups  chopped  American 

1  tablespoon  butter  cheese 

Vi  teaspoon  soda  2  eggs 

1  teaspoon  salt  Few  grains  paprika 

Scald  the  milk.  Add  Grape-Nuts,  butter  and  seasonings  and 
combine  with  the  cheese  and  eggs,  the  latter  slightly  beaten. 
Pour  into  a  buttered  baking  dish,  surround  with  hot  water 
and  bake  slowly  for  forty-five  minutes  in  a  slow  oven.  Serve  as 
the  main  course  at  luncheon,  supper,  or  a  meatless  dinner. 
Makes  four  to  six  portions. 

GRAPE-NUTS  Fruit  Pudding 

I  cup  Grape-Nuts  1  pint  boiling  water 

l  package  lemon  Jell-O  or  V2  cup  seeded  raisins  or 
lemon  flavored  gelatine  chopped  dates 
Add  the  boiling  water  to  the  Jell-O  or  lemon  flavored  gelatine 
and  stir  until  it  is  dissolved.  Pour  into  a  mould,  and  after  the 
mixture  has  cooled  slightly,  add  the  Grape-Nuts  and  fruit;  then 
allow  the  mixture  to  chill  and  harden.  Makes  four  to  six  portions. 

GRAPE-NUTS  Meat  Loaf 


1  cup  Grape-Nut9 
1  pound  veal,  mutton  or  beef 
Va  pound  salt  pork 

1  teapoon  salt 

Va  teaspoon  pepper 

2  tablespoons  milk 


1  egg 

72  tablespoon  lemon-juice 

2  tablespoons  tomato 
catsup 

Vsitablespoon  chopped  parsley 
V2  minced  onion 


Put  the  meat  through  a  food  chopper,  add  seasonings.  Brown 
minced  onion  in  a  little  fat  before  adding  Grape -Nuts,  milk, 
and  slightly  beaten  eggs.  Pack  in  a  baking  dish,  shaping  like  a 
loaf  of  baked  bread  and  smooth  evenly  on  top.  Bake  for  forty- 
five  minutes,  basting  frequently  using  one-half  cup  of  hot  water, 
a  tablespoon  at  a  time.  Just  before  taking  from  oven,  brush 
with  some  of  the  beaten  white  of  egg  and  a  little  milk  Brown 
for  one  minute.  Makes  four  portions. 

GRAPE-NUTS  Loaf  Cake 

1  cup  Grape-Nuts  1  cup  milk 

Vz  cup  butter  2*/2  cups  Pa9try  flour 

1V2  cups  sugar  2  teaspoons  baking-powder 

3  eggs  X  teaspoon  salt 

V2  teaspoon  vanilla 

Cream  butter  and  9Ugar;  add  egg-yolks  well  beaten;  then  milk 
and  Grape-Nuts.  Beat  the  mixture  thoroughly,  fold  in  alter¬ 
nately  the  stiffly  beaten  egg-whites  and  flour  sifted  with 
baking-powder  three  times;  lastly,  add  the  vanilla.  Havecake 
pan  previously  greased  and  lightly  floured;  fill  two-thirds 
full  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  forty-five  minutes. 

GRAPE-NUTS  Tomato  Soup 

XA  cup  Grape-Nuts  1  sliced  onion 

1  quart  tomatoes  2  teaspoons  salt 

2  cups  water  Va  teaspoon  soda 

10  peppercorns  4  whole  cloves 

3  tablespoons  butter 

Cook  tomatoes,  water  and  seasonings  twenty  minutes;  strain 
and  add  salt  and  soda.  Crush  the  Grape-Nuts  with  a  rolling  pin. 
Melt  the  butter,  add  the  rolled  Grape-Nuts,  combine  and  heat 
the  soup  to  the  boiling  point.  Substitute  whole  Grape-Nut9 
for  croutons  in  serving  individual  soup  plates.  Makes  four  to 
six  portions. 

GRAPE-NUTS  Fudge 

V2  cup  Grape-Nuts  2  squares  chocolate 

2  cups  granulated  sugar  V2  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  milk  2  tablespoons  butter 

Vz  teaspoon  vanilla 

Combine  the  sugar,  milk,  chocolate  and  salt;  place  over  a  slow 
heat,  and  stir  constantly  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Then 
continue  boiling  gently,  without  stirring,  until  the  thermom¬ 
eter  registers  238  degrees  F.,  or  the  mixture  forms  a  soft  ball 
when  dropped  in  cold  water.  Set  the  pan  in  bowl  of  cold  water 
and  allow  to  stand  undisturbed  until  there  is  no  heat  in  the 
fudge  mixture.  Remove  and  add  the  butter  and  vanilla.  Beat 
the  mixture  until  creamy  and  thick,  then  add  Grape-Nuts  and 
continue  beating  until  stiff  enough  to  knead.  Turn  out  on  a 
buttered  plate  and  cut  into  desired  squares. 
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I  wish  j’ou  could  have  been  with  us 
on  May  26,  driving  from  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
across  Niagara  County  to  Somerset,  near 
the  lake.  On  a  bright,  clear  day  with  the 
sun  shining  and  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky, 
that  is  a  trip  long  to  be  remembered. 
People  go  into  ecstasies'  over  the  fruit 
lanes  of  California,  or  the. perfumed  roads 
of  the  tropics,  but  right  Irere  at  home  in 
Western  New  York  on  a  day  m  late  May 
«r  June,  one  may  ride  for  miles  as  it 
iere  through  a  fairyland  of-  color.  At 
home  in  New  Jersey  our  boys  were  put¬ 
ting  on  the  last  of  the  dust -as  we  whirled, 
ffig  this  sun-lit,.. ;oud.  1  could  picture 
t)be  outfit  on  our"  hill,  the  engine- cough¬ 
ing  and  sputtering,  while  the  dust  poured 
out  from’ the  tube  and  floated  lazily  (*ff 
sifting  through* the -trees?;  The  boys  weie 

iooking  down  the  hill  with  red ,and Little 
i„.r  eves,  glad  that  the  end  of  the  battle 

was  in  sight.  But  all  that  'vas  far  a«ay, 
Niagara  County  was  wo_  weeks  oi  more 
behind  us.  The  Baidvvni  ap  Jeii  i'ere 
just  showing  the  pink,  while jMth  us  th 
bloom  had  fallen.  The  great  glory  ot 

the  drive  was  contributed  by  the  sou 

oher rv  trees.  They  were  in  full  bloom, 
ond  the  road  was  lined  with  them.  Mile 
•ifter  mile  they  stood  along  the  road,  and 
sweeping  back  into  great  orchards  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see.  There  seemed  to  be 
millions  of  trees — all  sour  cherries  de¬ 
signed  for  the  canning  factories. 

fije  Sjc  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  was  a  glorious  sight,  but  as  we 
sped  through  it  questions  were  sure  to 
•irise  in  the  minds  of  a  fruit  glow  . 
What  can  be  done  with  this  tremendous 
cron  of  fruit?  How  in  the  world  can  it 
eve?  he  picked?  Are  they  not  overdoing 
this  cherry  business?  It  would  seem  as 
if  Niagara  County  will  produce  this 
v-ear  sour  cherries  enough  to  make  pies 
for  the  entire  world.  But  these  fruit 
growers  smile  in  a  superior  way  when 
you  ask  these  questions.  They  say  the 
fruit  will  all  be  picked,  and  that  the  can¬ 
ning  factories  will  handle  the  entire  crop 
at  about  five  cents  a  pound— and  growers 
are  still  planting!  Yet  I  think  the  wiser 
heads  realize  that  the  limit  is  withir 
sight,  and  a  few  of  them  seem  to  be 
switching  off  to  sweet  cherries.  At  home 
I  have  about  300  sour  cherries  planted 
and  I  had  expected  to  put  in  many  more, 
but  when  I  saw  Niagara  County  painted 
like  a  great  checker  -board  with  these 
souares  of  white  bloom  it  began  to  look 
to  me  as  though  sour  cherries  will  be 
much  like  Wealthy  apples  m  the  near 
future.  But  to  one  who  is  not  troubled 
with  these  economic  ghosts  and  fancies 
there  could  hardly  be  anything  more 
beautiful  than  a  bright  Decoration  Day 
in  Niagara  County.  The  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  the  deep  blue  sky,  the  great  sweeps 
of  cherry  bloom,  the  dark  lines  o 
plowed  land,  the  pink  of  the  apples  and 
now  and  then  the  flash  of  red  in  some 
flower  garden — are  all  spread  out  an  l 
mixed  until  it  seems  like  a  great  flag 
rippling  over  the  level  land.  On  the  main 
road  out  from  Lockport  there  are  no 
breaks  in  the  chain.  It  is  just  one  long 
stretch  of  neat  farmhouses,  gardens  and 
orchards  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

“Fair  as  a  garden  of  the  Lord. 

He  *  *  *  * 

There  are  those  who  like  a  level  coun¬ 
try  like  this,  where  the  fields  sweep  away 
like  a  floor,  off  to  where  the  sky  seems 
to  meet  the  earth  with  hardly  a  break  in 
the  view.  I  should  miss  our  hills.  1 
like  a  country  where  the  rain  runs  away 
and  washes  the  face  of  Nature.  I  cannot 
see  just  where  the  rain  goes  to  on  these 
floor-like  stretches.  The  open  ditches  were 
full  of  water,  and  there  were  little  ponds 
and  damp  places  along  the  fences  and  in 
little  hollows.  Quite  a  little  of  the  land 
was  too  wet  to  work.  Yet  in  time  of 
drought  I  can  see  that  our  hills  might 
burn  up  while  this  strong  land,  if  well 
worked,  will  still  carry  plenty  of  mois¬ 
ture.  Most  of  these  farmers  give  good 
culture  to  their  orchards.  The  general 
plan  seems  to  be  plowing  in  Spring  and 
working  again  and  again  with  spring-tooth 
or  spike  harrow.  I  did  not  see  many 
disk  or  Acme  harrows  at  work.  Ap¬ 
parently  they  work  the  land  well,  up  to 
late  Summer  and  then  let  it  go  instead 
of  seeding  some  cover  crop.  I  should 
think  buckwheat  and  clover  or  rye  and 
vetch  would  pay.  A  good  many  of  the 
smaller-sized  tractors  are  being  used,  and 
this  evidently  means  fewer  horses.  I 
heard  of1  one  man,  a  fruit  grower,  who 
keeps  no  horses  at  all.  lie  can  use  the 
tractor  for  hauling  the  sprayer,  for  plow¬ 
ing  and  harrowing,  but  he  gets  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  who  keeps  .horses  to  raise  his  pota¬ 
toes  and  garden  stuff.  I  was  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  way  most  of  the  big  ap¬ 
ple  trees  were  pruned  and  shaped.  The 
inside  of  the  tree  is  apparently  all  cut 
out.  The  tree  may  he  compared  to  the 
two  hands  held  together  with  the  fingers 
all  spread  out.  It  looked  to  me  as  if 
they  had  been  nipped  and  pruned  and 
shaped  from  the  year  they  were  started. 
We  leave  far  more  wood  in-  our  trees,- 
and  do  little  pruning  until  they  are 
nearly  ready  to  bear  fruit.  The  result 
is  that  our  large  bearing  trees  look  more 
like  a  hand  held  up  and  clenched  into 
a  solid  fist.  Yet  I  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  how  in  this  level,  rich  and  wet 
land  a  tree  of  special  shape  and  pruning 
ini"bf  be  needed,  while  on  .our  dry. .and 
thin  hills,  it  may  be!  wiser  to  leave  ‘more 


top.  I  think  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
everything  else,  the  individual  must  work 
out  his  own  plan. 

*****  .  ^ 

But  while  the  trees  and  the  soil  and 
the  habits  of  work  are  interesting,  they 
must  always  take  second  place  to  the 
leading  crop  of  a  section  and  that  is 
the  human  beings  who  live  in  these' farm¬ 
houses  and  day  -  byplay  and  year  by  year 
fight  back  the  forces  of  nature  and,  keep 
Niagara  Coifnty  a  perfect  garden  spot. 
We  went  on  through  all  this  evidence  of 
beauty' and"  Comfort  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  -  Niagara  County  Farmers’  Club. 
That  is  a  remarkable  institution.  The 
other  day  I  heard  of  some  celebrated 
European  who  had  been  for  some  time 
in  this  country  “studying”  its  insti¬ 
tutions.  He  was  impressed  by  our  cities 
and  saw  wonderful  thing  in  our  manu¬ 
facturing  but  he  could  “see  nothing  of 
interest  or  hope  in  our  farm  life.”  No 
doubt  he  will  go  hack  to  Europe  and 
write  a  book  in  which  he  will  say  that 
American  farmers  are  “sullenly  and  ob¬ 
stinately  traveling  along  the  road  to 
serfdom,”  because  they  will  not  sur¬ 
render  to  the  city !  Every  now  and  then 
some  sour  American  comes  along  throw¬ 
ing  verbal  sulphuric  acid  upon  farmers 
and  their  views  of  life.  Very  likely  you 
have  met  such  men.  I  should  like  to  take 
this  European  and  some  of  the  fermented 
American  souls  to  just  such  a  meeting 
as  they  had  at  Somerset.  I  would  drive 
them  through  the  full  glory  of  those 
cherry  orchards,  have  them  meet  the 
kindly  people  who  filled  the  church,  and 
then  eat  several  pieces  of  the  cherry  pie 
which  the  women  served  at  dinner.  If 
that  would  not  cure  “the  spots  on  their 
liver”  and  make  them  think  more  kindly 
of  farming,  they  could  be  labelled  “hope¬ 
less.”  and  put  off  into  obscurity  to  gather 
dust. 

***** 

The  Niagara  Farmers’  Club  is  at  least 
40  years  old,  “and  still  going  strong.” 
The  usual  farmers’  club  runs  a  few  years 
and  then  somehow  stops  and  falls  apart. 
This  Niagara  club  meets  each  month. 
There  are  12‘  townships  in  the  county 
and  that  means  a  yearly  meeting  in 
each  one.  These  meetings  are  held  in 
small  country  communities,  at  a  church, 
and  the  people  flock  to  them  from  all 
over.  There  are  some  faithful  ones  who 
meeting,  but  as  a  rule  the 
of  the  attendance  is  local, 
of  the  church  serve  a  din¬ 
morning  and  afternoon  seps¬ 
is  a  strong  religious  spirit 


attend  every 
greater  part 
The  women 
ner  between 
sions.  There 


prevailing  at  every  session.  The  people 
who  maintain  this  club  are  sound  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  the  good  old-fashioned  stock. 
Many  of  them  trace  clearly  back  to  the 
pioneers  who  came  out  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  with  “a  rifle,  ammunition,  an  axe 
and  a  wife,”  and  with  that  competent 
quartette,  turned  the  bloody  Niagara 
frontier  into  a  veritable  garden  spot. 
You  get  the  real  essence  of  rural  Ameri¬ 
ca  at  these  meetings.  For  here  are  men 
and  women  who  are  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  from  choice.  Many  of  them 
have  the  capacity  for  great  success  in 
other  enterprises  but  they  prefer  to 
live  here — with  the  thunder  of  Niagara 
in  their  ears  and  the  purple  skies,  the 
wind  off  the  lake  and  the  kindly  society 
of  old-time,  tested  friends.  Strangers 
come  and  attend  these  meetings  and  ask 
“How  do  you  do  it?”  But  no  one  can 
tell  them.  “We  don’t  consider  it  re¬ 
markable— it  just  happens,  that’s  all.” 
The  truth  is  that  this  club  has  come  to 
be  a  part  of  the  social  life  of  these  farm¬ 
ers.  There  is  a  baud  of  faithful  ones 
who  work  and  organize,  and  there  are 
only  a  few  simple  rules  or  “by-laws.”  It 
is  as  near  to  a  big  farm  family  as  any 
we  can  find.  They  have,  in  their  own 
ranks,  good  speakers  and  musicians.  I 
notice  they  keep  to  the  good  okLfashioned 
plan  of  having  a  brief  “address  of  wel¬ 
come”  and  a  “response”  at  each  meeting, 
and  some  of  the  music  given  by  local  peo¬ 
ple  is  excellent.  They  usually  have  some 
speaker  from  outside,  and  many  of  the 
best-rknown  men  and  women  in  the  State 
have  been  more  than  glad  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  Niagara  County  Farmers’  Club, 
because  they  know  they  will  face  an 
audience  of  thoughtful  and  sensible  men 
and  women.  No  one  can  estimate  the 
quiet  power  of  such  an  organization  and 
what  it  has  done  for  the  farm  life  of  that 
section.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
business  or  a  political  organization,  yet 
it  has  given  its  members  independent 
thought  and  vision,  and  that  pride  and 
satisfaction  in  their  business  which  was 
the  greatest  asset  of  our  fathers  when 
they  controlled  the  policies  of  the  State 
and  country. 

***** 

Yes  indeed,  I  wish  I  could  have  had 
that  European  with  his  ideas  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farming  at  that  meeting.  It  would 
have  brightened  up  his  book  wonderfully. 
He  should  have  seen  the  women  of  that 
church  serve  dinner.  It  was  a  triumph 
of  orderly  and  business  service  of  a 
good  farm  meal.  They  served  cherry 
pie — what  finer  advertising  could  there 
be  than  this — beginning  right  at  home  to 
create  a  demand  for  the  flood  of  cher¬ 
ries  now  on  the  way?  I  would  have  had 
this  European  circle  .amund  and  .talk  -to* 
these  men  and  women — simply  and' fairly. 
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Without 

Kayso 


With 

Kayso 


Tomatoes 

sprayed  'with  Bordeaux 


Spreads  the  Spray  and  Makes  It  Stay 

Vegetable  Growers — Fruit  Growers: 

KAYSO  will  help  you  grow  better  and  more  profitable  crops — at  low 
-  cost.  KAYSO  makes  the  spray  spread  in  an  even,  unbroken  coat 


over  every  surface,  thereby  giving 
much  better  control  of  pests  and 
diseases  —  for  the  ordinary  spray 
collects  in  scattering  spots.  Rain  or 
shine — KAYSO  causes  the  spray  to 
adhere  persistently,  thereby  giving 
much  greater  protection  than  can  be 
obtained  from  the  ordinary  spray, 
which  washes  off  with  comparative 
ease  during  rains  —  requiring  fre¬ 
quent  repetitions.  KAYSO  gives 
increased  coverage  of  as  much  as 
10  to  25  percent. 

Use  KAYSO  'with  All  Sprays 


-  T.  M.  HOYT 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY  POTATOES 

SCCO  STOCK  A  SPECIALTY 


^RESOUE  ISLE.  MAINE. 

Aug.  19*22. 

Ths  California  Central  Creaneriaa, 

San  Franolaoo,  Cal. 

Gentlenen : 

1  hare  tried  out  your  'Sayao*  and 
find  it  la  very  aatlafactory ,  and  Intend 
ualng  at  least  two  applications  nn  ay 
entlra  potato  orop  of  alx  hundred  acres. 
It  oovert  tna  entire  leaf  and  the  longer 
it  ataya  on,  the  better  It  look*. 


Youra  very  truly. 


non* 


CALIFORNIA  CENTRAL  CREAMERIES,  INC. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  coupon  to  New  York  Office 

|  Enclosed  please  find  40  cents.  Mail  me  sample  pack-  J 
I  age  KAYSO,  sufficient  for  200  gallons  of  spray.  1 
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Name _  j 


175  FRANKLIN  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO 
LOS  ANGELES 

Send  today  for  FREE  illustrated  circular 


Address _ 


$075^ 


Just  give  size  and  we  will  sena 
you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  rears.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications 
Made  on  the  Munson  last, of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather 
soles.  Dirt,  water 
acid  proof.  Pi 
postman  $2.75 

plus  postage  c. 

on  arrival.  Sizes 

Money  back  if  5/4  to  12 

not  pleased.  ^ YOU  SAVE  S2 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept.  AS 

829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 


HETZEL’S 

ELASTIC  TREE  CEMENT 

NON-POISONOUS  NON-PENETRATING 
Made  in  Red,  Black,  Brown  and  Gray  Colors 
Write  for  free  sample  and  prices 

Estate  of  J.  G.  HETZEL 
Dept.  R.  N.  Newark,  N.  J. 


FRIEND'  Traction 


POTATO  SPRAYER 

HIGH  PRESSURE 
GEARS 

'chains 


Nn8£LTS 

I  tUspRocAo; 


GASOLINE  POWtft  iRRAYtft*  TOO 


N0c 

FRIEND’ MFG.Co..  Gasport.  HY 
Vova  A  w&sBc  buwYovBovwrtFfilfJlJ 


A  STRONG  BANK  OFFERS  YOU 

4 %  COMPOUND  INTEREST 

ON  INACTIVE  ACCOUNTS 
BANK  BY  MAIL 

Simply  mail  us  a  letter  enclosing-  your  own  check  or  a  money  order 
and  in  the  names  you  direct  we  will  head  up  a  bank  book  or  cer¬ 
tificate  of  deposit  and  mail  it  to  you. 

TO  WITHDRAW — simply  sign  your  name  to  a  check  on  this 
bank  or  mail  us  a  letter  telling  us  to  send  you  New  York  exchange 
for  so  much  or  the  entire  balance  of  your  account  including 
interest — and  New  York  Draft  will  be  sent  to  you. 

IN  TWO  NAMES 

You  can  deposit  money  in  this  bank  payable  at  all  times  to  either 
of  two  persons  or  the  survivor.  A  man  will  save  HIS  WIFE  a  lot 
of  unnecessary  trouble  by  opening  a  joint  account  to  be  used  by 
her  in  many  cases  of  illness  or  other  emergencies. 

Write  for  our  Booklet  “R” 

THE  SYRACUSE  TRUST  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE:  NORTH  SIDE  BRANCH  : 

330  S.  WARREN  ST.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  509  N.  SALINA  ST. 

RESOURCES  OVER  TWENTY-FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 
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When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-r.  and  you’ It  get  a 
Quick  reply  end  a  " square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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There  have  been  several  bad  years  for 
farmers,  and  a  bumper  crop  is  promised. 
These  men  realize  that  they  will  get  the 
bumps  from  a  bumper  crop.  They  are 
still  paying  great  prices  for  packages  and 
for  labor,  and  another  year  of  low  prices 
for  what  they  have  to  sell  will  hurt ;  but 
they  are  full  of  nerve — “nervy  as  a 
bird,”  as  one  man  said.  I  met  one  man 
who  has,  this  year,  grown  over  a  million 
and  a  half  of  tomato  plants.  These  were 
contracted  for  by  a  great  company  which 
runs  a  chain  of  stores.  It  contracted  to 
have  this  great  army  of  plants  growm  and 
then  distributes  them  to  growers  who  in 
turn  send  the  crop  to  a  canning  factory 
which  in  its  place  distributes  to  the 
company  stores.  That  gives  an  idea  of 
the  way  modern  business  is  changing. 
There  is  a  fruit  grower  up  in  that  county 
who  is  large  enough  to  fill  any  good- 
sized  position.  He  was  suggested  for  a  big 
office,  and  he  went  home  and  in  a  jok¬ 
ing  way  mentioned  the  fact  to  his  wife. 
Her  practical  comment  was:  “Better  go 
out  and  hoe  the  onions.  They  need  you 
more  than  the  office  does.”  I  would  like 
to  have  our  European  friend  get  that  and 
all  that  it  means,  for  we  must,  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  depend  on  our  country  people  to 
keep  Uncle  Sam  off  the  high  ladder  and 
down  on  the  ground.  It’s  a  great  insti¬ 
tution.  If  you  ever  get  so  that  you  de¬ 
spair  for  the  future  of  American  farm¬ 
ing  I  advise  you  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Niagara  Farmers’  Club.  H.  w.  c. 


QUESTIONS  OF  SCHOOL  LAW 
Voting  for  Bond  Issue 

In  New  York  State  wrho  can  vote  in  a 
special  school  meeting  (rural)  in  order 
to  bond  the  district  to  build  a  school? 
Can  anyone  outside  of  taxpayers?  Must 
majority  be  two-thirds?  s.  J. 

New  York. 

A  majority  of  the  voters  of  any  school 
district  meeting  present  at  an  annual  or 
special  meeting  duly  convened  may  au¬ 
thorize  such  taxes  and  vote  such  money 
as  they  shall  deem  expedient  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  alterations,  additions  or  repairs  of 
buildings  belonging  to  the  district,  or  for 
the  purchase  of  new  sites  for  the  build¬ 
ings.  On  all  propositions  arising  at  such 
meetings  involving  the  expenditure  of 
money,  the  vote  thereon  shall  be  by  ballot 
or  by  the  taking  and  recording  the  ayes 
and  noes  of  such  qualified  voters  attend¬ 
ing. 

Preceding  the  list  of  qualifications 
given  by  Section  202  of  the  Education 
Law,  the  law  reads  as  follows :  “A  per¬ 
son  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  school 
meeting  for  the  election  of  school  district 
officers  and  upon  all  other  matters  which 
may  be  brought  before  such  meeting,  who 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,”  etc. 

N.  T. 


Calling  Special  Meeting 

Was  our  school  meeting  legal?  It  was 
posted  to  be  held  May  1,  the  legal  date, 
but  Monday,  April  30,  it  was  changed  to. 
May  8.  Naturally  the  taxpayers  did  not 
notice  the  change.  The  meeting  was  held 
May  8.  The  trustee  was  asked  why  the 
date  was  changed,  and  he  answered  that 
was  his  business.  He  as  trustee  has  the 
right  to  have  the  annual  school  meeting 
when  he  wants  it.  School  matters  in  this 
district  are  handled  in  the  most  peculiar 
way,  so  that  it  seems  illegal  to  a  new¬ 
comer.  F.  w.  B. 

Newr  York. 

The  education  law  provides  that  the 
annual  school  meeting  of  each  district 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May 
of  each  year.  It  provides,  however,  that 
whenever  the  time  for  holding  the  annual 
school  meeting  shall  pass  without  such 
meeting  being  held  in  the  district,  a 
special  meeting  shall  thereafter  be  called 
by  the  trustees  or  by  the  clerk  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the 
business  of  the  annual  meeting.  A  no¬ 
tice  for  a  special  meeting  shall  be  served 
upon  each  inhabitant  of  the  district  qual¬ 
ified  to  vote  at  least  six  days  before  the 
date  of  the  meeting,  unless  some  other 
mode  of  giving  notice  of  special  meetings 
has  been  prescribed  at  an  annual  meeting. 

N.  T. 

Legal  Voters  at  School  Meeting 

J-  Can  a  man  or  woman  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  vote  in  a  school 
meeting?  Two  of  such  voted  at  our  last 
school  meeting,  their  seatmates  writing 
their  ballots?  2.  I  moved  to  this  farm 
October  25  last.  A  man  threatened  to 
challenge  my  vote,  because  my  name  was 
not  on  the  tax  list.  Just  how  did  he 
expect  it  to  be  when  the  assessors  have 
not  been  here  yet?  We  have  a  child  of 
12  years  attending  the  school.  It  is  for 
the  benefit  of  other  newcomers  as  well  as 
myself  that  I  ask  this.  H.  H.  P. 

New  York. 

1.  Yes,  if  he  or  she  possesses  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  a  voter. 

2.  You  had  a  right  to  vote  provided 
you  possessed  the  usual  qualifications. 
One  who  owns  or  hires  or  is  in  possession 
under  contract  to  purchase  of  real  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  school  district  liable  to  taxa¬ 
tion,  is  a  voter,  or  is  a  parent  of  a  child 
of  school  age,  provided  such  child  shall 
have  attended  the  school  in  the  district  at 
least  eight  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
meeting.  One  who  wishes  to  vote  on  the 
personal  property  qualifications  must 
have  had  such  personal  property  assessed 
on  the  last  preceding  assessment  roll. 
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ONLY  100  LEFT! 


Horse  Drawn 

Weighs  About 
1600  Pounds 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 

WATER  CARTS 


Made  for  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  by  Studebaker  Wagon 
Works.  Brand  new,  in  Per¬ 
fect  Condition;  stored  in 
concrete  government  ware¬ 
house.  Easily  convertible 
into  sprayer  at  small  cost. 
Use  also  as  Gasoline  or  Oil 
Cart  or  Sprinkler.  150  Gal¬ 
lon  Tank  Removable. 


A  wonderful  value  from  the  Government’s  great  war  supplies.  Any 
principal  part  of  this  equipment  is  by  itself  worth  the  price  of  all. 
We  understand  that  these  carts  cost  the  government  $275.00. 

An  All-Around  Cart  Worth  Four  Times  the  Price  l 

Even  the  farmer  who  needs  no  water  or  sprinkling  cart  should  buy 
one  of  these ;  remove  the  tank  and  use  it  for  a  water,  gasoline,  oil  or 
disinfectant  tank ;  then  build  a  simple  body  on  the  frame  and  you  have 
an  all-around  cart  worth  three  times  your  investment.  They 
strong  and  well-made — will  last  a  lifetime. 


are 


Q||J\r  £00  Ldt  We  have  100  of  these  carts  left,  offered  to  you  subject 

to  previous  sale.  Enclose  your  check  or  money-order 
and  your  cart  will  be  shipped  knocked  down  in  original  crates,  just  as  received  from 
the  Studebaker  Wagon  Works  and  Indiana  Wagon  Works.  Shipped  F.  O.  B. 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

Rush  Your  Order  This  is  the  value  of  a  lifetime.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  Send  in  your  order  today. 

NATIONAL  JOBBING  CO.,  54  W.  Lake  SL,  Depl.  108,  Chicago,  III. 


Note  these 
-  Features 


Tank  ot  one-piece  galvanized  iron 
with  splash  partition,  solid,  riveted 
joints,  150  gallon  capacity.  Pump 
“Red  Jacket”  or  Gould,  supposed  to 
be  the  best  pumps  on  the  market 
Strainer  device.  Hose  25  feet  long* 
of  2-inch  4-ply  rubber.  Standard, 
approved  Brake  Rod  wheels  54 
inches  in  diameter,  10 -inch  steel 
hub.  Steel  axles.  Foot  brakes. 
Tool  box  under  seat.  15  Brass 
r-  faucets  in  rear  for  drawing  water, 
f*  gasoline  or  oil. 


Be  Sure  to  See  Them 

New  and  improved — 1923  design — 1923 
built — and  priced  to  give  you  the  most 
horse  power  per  dollar  of  any  tractor.  10 
to  25  per  cent  more  power — improved 
cooling  and  oiling  systems,  famous  4  cyl¬ 
inder  Avery  “Draft-Horse”  Motor,  Direct- 
Drive  Transmission,  and  other  features. 

Book  Free — Write 

Shows  complete  New  Avery  Line — 
proved  Tractors  and  Champion  Grain- 
Saver  Threshers.  Every  farmer  and 
thresherman  should  get  one. 

‘7f  Pays  to  Avery-ize ” 

AVERT  CO., 2005  Iowa  Si.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Brandi  Houses,  Distributors  and  Serrice 
covering  every  slate  in  tbe  union 


H  eo’ 

A 
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lVERV 


Motor  Farming,  Thrashing 
rnd  Road  Building  Machinery 


Send  for  FREE  Book! 


Make  water-soaked  hillside  and  rolling 
land  yield  100%1  The  free  Martin  Book 
tells  how  thousands  of 
farmers  are  adding 
immensely  to  crops  at 
smallest  cost. 
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DITCHES 
TERRACES 

i  .  Cuts  ditches,  open  or  tile  drainage  and  irriga- 
**  tion.  Horse  or  tractor.  All-steel  adjustable, 

reversible.  Money  in  ditching  businessl  Write  today. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  A  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
BOX  334  OWENSBORO,  KENTUCKY 


PRESSES 
BEST 


FUU  UNE  or  BOX  AND  POWER  PRESSES 
warn  roe  omcxiwivy  caialocui  amp  mco 

J.  A.  SPENCER  FW  a»  MACH  .WORKS 
DWIGHT  Illinois. 


SDCDNY 

•It.V  I.  PAT.  OFF. 

GASOLINE  and  MOTOR  OIL 

Uniform  Quality 
Best  Results 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


HAY  CAP  COVERS  \ 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Write  for  Prices 

Dept.  R 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  ROBBINS,  Inc. 
26  Front  Street  -  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library, 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printea 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  countx-y  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  Yon  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen.— Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mall  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 

Name  . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Postofflce  . . . . . . 

State  . . 

iiiiiiM  ii  ii  ii  ii  mi  iiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiii 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise^;  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
t  ransactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Yorker  v,  hen  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  have  read  somewhere  that  the  average  yield  of  corn 
jier  acre  is  greater  in  the  Eastern  State's  than  in  the 
famous  corn  belt.  I  can  realize  that  the  price  per 
bushel  may  be  higher  in  this  Eastern  "section,  but  it 
stands  to  reason  that  more  corn  is  grown  on  the  rich 
black  Western  corn  land  than  oil  the  thin,  worn-out 
soil  <>f  the  East.  How  does  such  nonsense  ever  get  into 
print?  S.  b.  K. 

Indiana. 


IT  is  true  that  considerable  nonsense  gets  in  print, 
but  now  and  then  the  truth  gets  there,  too.  In 
the  case  of  these  corn  yields  you  have  got  truth  and 
nonsense  quite  badly  mixed.  The  following  figures 
show  the  average  of  10  years  in  yield  and  price  for 
the  corn  crop  in  six  extreme  Eastern  States  and  six 
in  the  Wtest.  They  are  taken  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  reports.  The  price  represents  the 
average  of  10  years,  while  the  yield  per  acre,  in 


bushels,  is  the  average  of 

Eastern  States 
Corn  Crop  Yield  Price 

Maine  .  47.2  $1.27 

N.  Hampshire  46.5  1.10 

Vermont  ....  45  7  1.21 

Massachusetts  40  5  1.22 

Rhode  Island.  43.0  1.45 

Connecticut  ..  47.4  1.27 

New  York...  40.1  1.16 

New  Jersey..  42.8  1.01 

These  figures  speak  f( 


ive  years : 

Western  States 
Corn  Crop  Yield  Price 

Ohio  .  40.5  $0.83 

Indiana  . 36.7  .77 

Illinois  .  35.1  .78 

Michigan  ....  36.1  .04 

Iowa  .  42.1  .73 

Missouri  ....  27.5  .86 

Nebraska  .  . .  26.1  .74 

Kansas  .  18.1  .83 

■  themselves.  The  “thin, 


worn-out  soil”  of  New  Jersey  averages  over  seven 
bushels  to  the  acre  more  than  the  “black  manure”  of 
Illinois,  and  has  an  acre  crop  value  of  $14.07  more 
on  account  of  higher  price.  The  highest  acre  yields 
in  America,  if  not  in  the  world,  are  found  in  New 
England.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  skillful  use  of 
fertilizers  and  cover  crops,  and  to  well-bred  varieties 


of  corn,  some  of  them  selected  for  200  years!  It 
may  stand  to  reason  that  the  rich  land  in  the  corn 
belt  ought  to  produce  more  corn,  but  here  are  the 
facts  and  figures.  These  Eastern  soils  supported 
and  fed  America  long  before  a  furrow  was  turned  in 
the.  Mississippi  Valley.  Now  they  outyield  the 
fresher  soil,  acre  for  acre! 


* 


1  would  present  the  fact  that  the  officials  who  are  now 
in  power  and  will  be  for  some  time  to  come  are  not  fit 
to  administer  for  farmers  and  country  life,  for  these 
reasons:  They  do  not  respect  the  farmers  and  their 
calling  as  much  as  they  respect  themselves  and  their 
own  calling;  therefore  they  do  not  and  will  not  give  a 
square  deal.  All  farmers  and  all  who  have  a  vision  of 
a  country  life  worth  the  living  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  all  who  do  not  respect  them,  and  farming  as  a 
calling,  as  much  as  they  respect  themselves  and  their 
own  calling.  ’  P-  c.  R. 

LET  us  suppose  farmers  all  lived  up  to  that  sug¬ 
gestion  ;  how  many  of  the  people  who  now  rep¬ 
resent  rural  communities  could  ever  be  re-elected? 
Would  country  life  be  better  and  happier  if  those 
elected  to  represent  it  respected  farmers  and  farm¬ 
ing  "as  much  as  they  respect  themselves’’?  There’s 
a  good  subject  for  argument.  Surely  some  poli¬ 
ticians  we  know  would  come  to  regard  farming  as  a 
heaven-horn  occupation  if  they  thought  as  well  of  it 
as  they  do  of  themselves!  It  is  quite  true  that  along 
with  the  development  of  agricultural  education  we 
have  produced  a  class  of  leaders  who  feel  that  the 
lank  and  file  of  farmers  are  backward  and  stubborn 
and  unprogressive.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  edu¬ 
cated  and  official  few  should  do  the  thinking  and  the 
planning  and  that  the  so-called  “dirt”  farmers  should 
fall  in  and  follow  what  is  worked  out  for  them.  Now 
we  note  on  every  side  a  growing  protest  against  this 
sort  of  aristocracy  in  agriculture. 

* 


THE  world  is  full  of  stories  about  Henry  Ford. 

From  Alaska  to  Africa  his  name  is  mentioned 
wherever  people  meet  and  the  air  smells  of  gasoline. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  common  citizen  ever  had 
greater  publicity  than  Ford  has  been  able  to  obtain. 
We  have  not  joined  in  this  game  of  propaganda,  for 
we  think  Ford  has  more  of  it  than  is  good  for  him 
already,  and  there  are  other  worthy  people  who  are 


more  deserving  of  attention.  Now  comes  a  new 
story,  which,  if  true,  carries  a  good  lesson.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Ford  has  loaned  the  city  of  Detroit 
half  a  million  dollars  at  4  per  cent.  That  is  at  least 
half  of  1  per  cent  less  than  “Wall  Street”  demanded. 
The  money  is  to  be  used  for  perfecting  street  ear 
service,  and  Ford  will  lend  more  if  necessary.  Now 
we  have  never  heard  Ford  mentioned  as  any  great 
philanthropist.  He  seems  to  be  a  hard-headed  busi¬ 
ness  man  who  gets  his  money’s  worth  out  of  every 
deal,  but  when  he  backs  up  the  “home  town”  with 
his  money  he  sets  us  all  an  example  of  public  spirit. 
There  are  too  many  people  who  regard  the  farm  or 
the  home  town  as  fine  places  to  make  a  dollar,  but 
no  good  for  investment.  Such  little  money  as  we 
make  at  home  goes  away  from  the  community,  and 
is  often  used  to  our  disadvantage.  You  and  I  can¬ 
not.  like  Ford,  pull  half  a  million  dollars  out  of  our 
pocket  as  we  would  an  apple,  but  if  we  combined  our 
savings  for  home  investment  the  total  would  sur¬ 
prise  all  of  us.  We  might  finance  a  little  factory  or 
build  a  park  in  the  village,  put  through  some  needed 
drainage  scheme,  organize  a  co-operative  store,  finance 
a  dozen  good  tenants  and  enable  them  to  own  farms  of 
their  own  or  make  business  that  will  keep  our  boys 
and  girls  at  home.  Far  better  do  that  than  send  our 
money  away  in  little  dabs  to  buy  oil  or  mine  stock 
or  bonds  in  some  big  corporation  which  will  use  our 
money  to  strengthen  the  unseen  powers  which  gov¬ 
ern  us.  We  realize  how  the  kings  of  finance, 
through  the  money  power,  control  business.  Why 
not  try  to  become  small  money  princes  in  our  own 
right  by  keeping  our  money  nearer  home? 

“We  must  do  it  ourselves .” 

* 

ALL  through  our  Eastern  farm  sections  there 
might  well  he  an  increased  seeding  of  rye.  This 
hardy  crop  will  grow  on  land  that  is  too  thin  and 
sour  to  produce  wheat  or  oats.  It  is  perhaps  the 
best  grain  for  seeding  down.  It  starts  first  in  Spring 
and  gives  a  heavy  cutting  of  green  fodder  or  hay. 
It  is  too  tough  to  make  good  hay  when  fully  grown, 
hut  gives  a  good  supply  of  tender  fodder  when 
young.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best  crops  for  green 
manuring.  While,  unlike  the  legumes,  it  does  not 
add  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  it  does  provide  a  great  sup¬ 
ply  of  organic  matter.  When  seeded  with  vetch  it 
gives  a  quick  growth  which  may  be  plowed  under  in 
time  for  corn.  There  is  a  prejudice  against  rye  as  a 
feed  for  stock.  Most  animals  do  not  like  is  as  they 
do  corn  or  oats,  yet  when  ground  with  other  grains 
it  is  well  eaten.  During  the  past  few  years  there 
has  been  an  increased  fereign  demand  for  rye,  but 
this  will  not  last,  but.  as  a  grain  for  thin  and  sour 
land  it  beats  wheat. 

* 

EVER  since  this  country  was  first  settled,  farmers 
and  trappers  have  obtained  good  incomes  from 
furs.  Even  now  the  money  spent  for  fur  goods  is 
enormous.  The  furs  are  no  longer  really  needed  for 
comfort — their  use  is  chiefly  for  ornament — a  lux¬ 
urious  method  of  advertising  wealth.  To  those  who 
look  into  the  future  the  end  of  our  present  fur-bear¬ 
ing  animals  seems  in  sight.  The  annual  slaughter  is 
enormous.  If  it  is  kept  up  as  at  present,  several 
species  of  our  present  wild  animals  will  be  extinct, 
or  as  hard  to  find  as  the  buffalo  is  today.  Arguing 
from  this  evident  fact  as  a  basis  it  would  seem  as  if 
fur  farming  ought  to  he  a  good  business  in  the 
future,  but  there  seems  to  he  something  wrong  with 
the  theory.  Thus  far  domesticated  foxes  or  skunks 
or  muskrats  have  not  contributed  much  to  the  actual 
supply  of  fur.  Most  of  the- trade  seems  to  have 
been  in  supplying  breeding  animals.  This  seems  to 
be  profitable — when  you  can  raise  the  breeding  stock, 
but  it  is  evidently  no  job  for  the  amateur.  We  say 
that  the  successful  poultryman  must  be  half  hen 
and  the  dairyman  half  cow.  The  same  rule  seems 
to  apply  in  fur  farming,  and  who  wants  to  be  known 
as  half  fox  or  half  skunk?  Our  own  opinion  is  that 
within  a  few  years  the  supply  of  high-class  furs  will 
become  so  limited  that  only  the  very  wealthy  can 
afford  them.  A  cheaper  grade,  of  furs  will  he  used, 
and  we  expect  that  special  breeds  of  dogs  and  cats 
will  be  developed  with  a  view  to  perfecting  long  and 
thick  hair  which  can  be  used  in  popular  grades  ©f 
furs.  If  you  consider  theory  entirely,  based  on  evi¬ 
dent  demand  and  supply,  there  is  no  branch  of  farm 
endeavor  that  points  to  a  greater  future  than  “fur 
farming.”  It  is,  however,  a  gamble,  a  business  fit 
only  for  a  selected  few  who  are  specially  fitted  by 
nature  to  handle  it. 

* 

THE  other  night  we  found  a  place  in  a  crowded 
part  of  the  city  where  good  milk  was  sold  by 
the  glass.  There  were  several  “soda  water”  stands 


near  by  and  no  great  effort  was  made  to  attract  a 
crowd.  The  milk  was  sold  at  7  cents  a  glass,  with  a 
light  lunch  of  doughnuts,  sandwiches  or  cake.  We 
took  time  to  make  an  accurate  count,  and  found 
that  the  milk  stand  did  a  better  business  than  any  of 
the  soda  water  places.  A  large  pi*oportion  of  the 
thirsty  people  who  went  by  w anted  milk,  and  they 
bought  it  from  choice.  They  prefer  it  to  “pop,” 
“soda,”  ginger  ale  or  any  other  preparation  of  sweet¬ 
ened  water,  colored  and  flavored  by  chemicals.  They 
will  gladly  buy  it  whenever  it  is  put  right  before 
them  where  they  can  get  it  without  great  exertion 
on  their  own  part.  They  will  not  go  hunting  for  it. 
but  once  let  it  be  as  easy  of  access  as  “pop”  or  soda 
and  they  will  take  it  from  choice.  One  good  way  to 
help  double  milk  consumption  in  this  city  is  to  open 
more  stands  where  milk  can  be  bought  by  the  glass. 
We  cannot  expect  the  soda  water  men  to  do  this 
for  us. 

* 

The  other  day  a  young  man  told  the  judge  who  was 
sentencing  him  that  his  father  might  be  as  great  a  man 
as  he  was  said  to  be,  but  he  had  spent  so  much  time 
growing  great  that  he  had  never  had  time  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  boys. 

THE  boy  was  probably  right.  It  was  one  of  those 
terrible  truths  which  come  back  to  eat  like  acid 
at  the  heart  of  father  and  son  alike!  Many  a  man 
wakes  up,  late  in  life,  and  finds  that  he  has  lost  the 
most  precious  thing,  the  priceless  gift — that  is,  the 
love  and  confidence  of  his  children.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  human  being  of  mature  years  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  much  more  than  half  a  man  unless  there  be 
at  least  one  young  person  who  feels  like  coming  to 
him  for  advice  or  confession !  The  poor  man  who  all 
through  the  troubled  years  has  been  able  to  under¬ 
stand  youth  and  find  the  time  to  walk  and  talk  with 
his  children,  need  not  envy  his  millionaire  neigh¬ 
bor.  He  has  a  much  finer  store  of  wealth.  It  is 
usually  left  to  mother  to  keep  up  those  confidences 
which  hold  the  family  together,  and  yet,  in  a  way, 
father  might  do  it  better  if  he  would.  W'hen  boys 
and  girls  go  wrong  the  tragedy  is  often  due  to  the 
fact  that  father  would  not  act  a  kindly  comedy  with 
his  children.  Many  who  read  this  may  realize  that 
it  is  now  too  late  to  win  their  children,  but  others 
still  have  the  chance.  We  hardly  see  how  it  can  be 
done  in  the  city. 

* 

MANY  parts  of  the  country  are  reporting  a 
scourge  of  tent  caterpillars.  We  are  told  that 
millions  of  these  hideous  insects  have  “suddenly  ap¬ 
peared”  to  strip  the  leaves  from  apple  and  other  trees. 
There  is  nothing  sudden  about  their  appearance. 
Their  nests  were  to  he  seen  for  weeks,  mostly  on  the 
wild  cherry  trees.  These  nests,  with  their  wretched 
inhabitants,  slowly  developed  right  under  our  eyes 
until  the  insects  were  large  enough  to  crawl.  Then 
they  made  good  use  of  all  their  numerous  legs  and 
feelers.  But  let  no  man|  say  there  was  any  sudden 
appearance.  These  disgusting  insects  winter  and 
develop  largely  on  wild  cherry  trees  or  shrubs.  The 
tree  has  no  economic  value.  It  is  a  weed.  If  the 
wild  cherries  could  all  he  cut  out  of  a  township,  there 
would  be  a  sudden  disappearance  of  the  caterpillars. 
The  remedy  is  clear.  Kill  the  wild  cherry. 


Brevities 

They  say  that  England  buys  157,000.000  eggs  from 
Egypt.  These  eggs  are  small  but  they  have  big  yolks. 

The  fiery  days  of  August  make  the  housewife  a  hot 
looker  and  that  is  why  she  ought  to  have  a  first-class 
fireless  cooker. 

It  seems  to  be  true  that  certain  incubators  have  ac¬ 
tually  been  successfully  operated  with  horse  manure  for 
heating !  Possible,  but  not  promising. 

If  you  lived  in  Haiti  you  would  be  served  with  a 
great  delicacy — salt  herrings  boiled  with  bananas  and 
red  peppers.  Let’s  have  ours  separated. 

As  all  poultrymen  know,  when  broilers  are  massed  to¬ 
gether  for  feeding  they  will  sometimes  kill  and  eat  each 
other.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  says  this  can  be 
prevented  by  darkening  the  pens  except  at  feeding  time. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  drive  against  the  use  of  metal  tag  fasteners  on 
sacks  of  feed.  Several  eases  are  reported  where  such 
fasteners  have  killed  animals. 

At  a  recent  farm  meeting  the  speaker  called  for  a 
vote  as  to  which  would  be  the  greater  affliction — total 
blindness  or  total  deafness.  The  audience  voted  about 
350  to  one  that  they  would  rather  be  deaf  than  blind. 

It  is  claimed  that  Ohio  stands  among  the  States  of 
the  Union  fourth  in  production  of  sweet  corn,  fourth  in 
producing  cabbage  for  kraut  and  fifth  in  tomatoes.  Y'et 
it  is  not  so  long  since  Ohio  was  noted  chiefly  for  grain 
and  live  stock.  By  the  way,  she  is  also  first  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Presidents. 
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The  School  Bill  and  Its  Discussion 

Pabt  III. 

ONTINUING  our  analysis  of  the  proposed 
school  law,  when  contracts  are  made  for  trans¬ 
ferring  pupils  from  one  school  to  another,  such  con¬ 
tracts  for  payment  must  he  in  a  form  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  object  of  this 
evidently  is  to  hold  some  central  eontrol  over  the 
distribution  of  such  money,  and  make  a  uniform 
method  of  doing  business.  We  find  that  many  farm¬ 
ers  a  re  quite  concerned  over  the  financial  details  of 
this  bill,  so  we  shall  copy  most  of  the  paragraphs 
referring  to  money  matters.  Like  the  following: 

When  contracts  are  made  for  the  instruction  of 
pupils  transferred  as  herein  provided,  the  moneys  ap¬ 
portioned  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  out  of 
moneys  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  on  account  of 
the  instruction  of  such  pupils  shall  be  paid  to  the  credit 
of  the  board  of  education  of  the  community  district 
from  which  such  pupils  were  transferred. 

The  cost  of  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  so  trans¬ 
ferred,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  such  contracts 
shall  be  a  charge  against  the  community  district  where¬ 
in  such  pupils  reside,  and  the  board  of  education  of 
such  community  district  shall  cause  the  amount  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  such  cost'  to  be  levied,  collected  and  paid 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  charges  against  the  dis¬ 
trict. 

Another  thing  which  has  caused  some  misappre¬ 
hension  among  farmers  is  that  part  of  the  law  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  power  to  close  schools.  .Some’  of  our 
people  fear  that  consolidation  may  be  forced  upon 
them  thi’ough  the  power  of  some  superior  official  to 
close  the  local  school  and  thus  compel  the  children  to 
go  elsewhere.  We  therefore  give  at  length  that  part 
of  the  law  which  covers  this  matter : 

1288.  When  Schools  May  Be  Closed. — The  board  of 
education  of  a  community  district  may  close  the  school 
in  the  cases  and  under  the  conditions  herein  prescribed : 

1.  When  a  district  meeting  held  within  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  shall,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  electors  present 
and  voting  at  such  meeting,  adopt  a  resolution  that  on 
and  after  a  date  therein  specified  the  school  or  schools 
in  such  district  shall  be  closed.  The  chairman  of  the 
meeting  at  which  such  resolution  is  adopted  shall  imme¬ 
diately  cause  a  certified  copy  of  such  resolution  to  be 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  community  board.  If, 
in  the  judgment  of  such  board,  the  pupils  in  such  school 
district  may  be  transferred  conveniently  to  other  schools 
in  the  community  district  or  to  the  schools  of  another 
community  district  or  of  a  union,  free  or  city  school 
district,  such  resolution  shall  be  approved  and  the 
school  in  such  district  be  directed  to  be  closed. 

2.  When  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  at  a 
school  in  a  school  district  is  eight  or  less,  except  in  a 
case  where  the  failure  of  attendance  is  caused  by  ex¬ 
treme  weather  conditions,  epidemic  or  other  unavoid¬ 
able  cause,  the  community  board  may  on  petition  of  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  electors  of  such  district  by  res¬ 
olution  adopted  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  members, 
dose  such  school  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year. 
At  least  five  days’  notice  that  such  resolution  is  to  be 
submitted  at  a  meeting  shall  be  given  to  each  member  of 
the  boai-d. 

3.  .Wheuever  the  district  superintendent  shall  cer¬ 
tify  to  a  community  board  that  the  school  building  in 
a  district  within  the  community  district  is  unfit  for  use, 
or  that  its  continued  use  will  endanger  the  life,  health 
and  physical  welfare  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  such 
school,  or  whenever  a  school  building  shall  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  or  by  other  means,  such  board  may  in 
like  manner  direct  that  such  school  be  closed  for  a 
period  to  be  specified  in  its  resolution,  or  until  such 
building  is  rebuilt  or  rendered  fit  for  use. 

In  ease  it  shall  appear  that  a  school  district  shall 
have  contracted  for  the  instruction  of  its  pupils  in  an¬ 
other  district  or  city,  as  provided  in  Article  21  of  this 
chapter,  for  two  years  immediately  preceding  the  taking 
effect  of  this  article,  the  board  of  education  may  in  like 
manner  direct  that  the  school  in  such  district  be  closed 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year. 

A  certain  procedure  is  marked  out  for  closing  the 
schools.  The  community  board  “may  in  its  dis¬ 
cretion”  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  a  hearing  at 
which  i>  a  rents  of  children  may  be  heard,  before  a 
committee  of  the  board.  We  do  not  see  from  this 
that  such  a  hearing  is  compulsory.  The  community 
board  might  decide  not  to  hold  it  at  all.  The  action 
of  a  community  boax*d  “shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  intermediate  board.”  Any  qualified  voter  may 
petition  for  such  a  review  within  10  days  after  post¬ 
ing  the  notice  of  closing  the  school.  There  seems  to 
be  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  this  intermediate 
board.  Where  all  these  various  boards  and  superin¬ 
tendents  were  pei’fectly  fair  it  is  probable  that  a 
small,  weak  district  would  be  fairly  treated.  We 
think,  however,  that  under  this  system  it  would  be 
quite  possible  for  those  who  favored  such  a  course 
to  close  these  small  schools  and  practically  force  con¬ 
solidation.  It  is  our  understanding  that  Gov.  Smith 
at  a  hearing  last  Winter  expressed  the  same  opinion. 
Next  week  we  will  discuss  “transportation”  and  the 
“school  budget”  as  given  in  this  bill. 


Milk  Prices  and  Prospects 

ILK  prices  for  the  month  of  June  were  agreed 
upon  last  week  by  the  committees  of  the  va¬ 
rious  groups  and  the  New  York  Milk  Conference 
Board.  Two  committees  represent  the  conference 
boa lbl ;  No.  1  confers  with  a  committee  of  the  League 
pool ;  and  No.  2  sits  with  a  committee  of  the  Non¬ 
poolers’  Association.  The  committee  of  the  Sheffield 
Farms  producers  confers  monthly  with  the  officials 
of  the  company.  The  group  of  producers  comprising 


the  Eastern  States  Milk  Producers,  Inc.,  have  no 
committee,  but  the  manager  of  this  gi’oup  confers 
infoi’mally  with  members  of  the  other  groups.  Sev¬ 
eral  isolated  groups  have  no  voice  in  the  making  of 
prices.  They  usually  take  what  the  buyers  offer. 
In  many  cases  they  ai’e  below  the  general  level,  and 
tend  to  reduce  the  price  as  a  whole.  At  the  same 
time  some  of  these  isolated  co-opei*ative  plants, 
owned,  managed  and  products  marketed  by  their  local 
management,  make  the  best  returns  of  all  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  It  is  plainly  evident,  however,  that  so  many 
selling  agents  acting  disconnectedly  in  selling  to 
well-organized  buyers  cannot  and  do  not  get  the  best 
i-esults.  The  genei’al  condition  in  the  ti’ade  at  this 
time  would  easily  justify  $2.50  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per 
cent  milk.  This  is  admitted  by  the  members  of  the 
producers’  committees.  The  committees,  however, 
are  gravitating  towards  each  other,  and  will  ulti¬ 
mately  get  together. 

•  The  June  price  is  substantially  the  same  as  for 
May,  with  some  minor  differentials  in  favor  of  June 
prices.  The  League  pool  Class  1  for  June  is  $2.33. 
Class  2  is  $2.05.  This  class  is  for  milk  made  into 
cream,  but  15  cents  are  added  for  skim-milk,  making 
the  Class  2  price  actually  $2.20,  and  for  some  milk 
it  goes  up  to  $2.30,  or  within  3  cents  of  the  Class  1 
price.  The  differential  on  Class  3  has  been  increased 
from  50  cents  to  65  cents  above  the  value  as 
determined  by  average  quotations  -on  butter. 
The  tendency  recently  in  making  prices  has  evi¬ 
dently  been  to  narrow  the  margin  between 
the  first  three  classes.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  practice  of  some  dealers  in  buying  at  the 
fiat,  pxfice  and  selling  to  retailers  for  liquid  delivery. 
For  example,  in  April  the  Class  1  price  was  $2.80. 
The  flat  price  was  $2.50  or  less.  A  dealer  buying  at 
$2.50  could  sell  under  $2.80  and  make  a  good  profit. 
The  policy  of  developing  a  condensed  milk  consump¬ 
tion  would  also  tend  to  reduce  the  Class  1  price  and 
liquid  consumption. 

The  Sheffield  Farms  price  remains  at  $2.11  flat,  as 
for  May. 

The  non-pool  flat  price  is  $2.11  for  June.  When 
sold  in  classes  the  prices  are:  Class  1,  $2.30;  Class  2, 
$2;  Class  3,  55  cents  above  the  value  as  determined 
by  butter  quotations,  with  a  freight  differential  of 
1  cent  up  and  down  for  each  50  miles. 

Each  individual  plant  in  the  Eastern  States  group 
sells  its  own  milk.  Some  sell  through  agents,  but 
those  plants  that  market  through  their  own  manage¬ 
ment  report  best  returns  to  patrons. 

Dairymen  will  realize  better  now  than  they  may 
have  understood  six  years  ago  why  we  opposed  the 
organization  of  subsidiaries  and  other  policies  which 
were  sure  to  divide  the  members  of  the  old  League. 
The  only  profit  in  i-efei*ring  to  the  record  ixow  is  in 
the  lesson  it  gives  as  a  guide  to  the  future.  The  first 
need  is  for  all  to  get  back  into,  one  unit.  This  one 
move  would  be  woi’th  a  million  dollars  a  month  at 
least  to  the  dairymen  who  furnish  the  New  York 
City  supply  of  milk. 


The  Migration  of  Southern  Negroes 

North 

HE  question  of  restricted  immigi’ation  from 
Europe  does  not  affect  American  farming  as 
does  the  migx-ation  of  colored  labor  from  the  South 
to  the  North.  This  stai’ted  during  the  war.  Nearly 
half  a  million  colored  men  wei*e  drafted  into  the 
army,  and  a  number  of  them  went  overseas  and 
engaged  in  actual  seiwice.  The  1‘eports  they  sent 
back,  and  what  they  said  on  returning,  have  greatly 
influenced  the  more  adventui*ous  negroes  in  the 
South.  Thousands  of  them  have  gone  to  the  North¬ 
ern  States,  and  thousands  more  will  go.  The  restric¬ 
tion  on  foreign  immigration  has  stimulated  the  move¬ 
ment,  for  Northern  contractors  need  common  labor 
and  feel  that  they  must  look  to  the  South  for  it. 
There  is  apparently  now  no  way  of  stopping  it. 
When  it  started  the  Southern  people  felt  that  the 
negro  would  not  remain  at  the  North.  It  was  said 
that  he  could  not  endure  the  climate,  and  that 
Northern  men  could  not  handle  him  effectively. 
Neither  statement  has  proved  true.  In  our  talks 
with  some  of  these  migrating  negi’oes  we  find  that 
they  are  determined  to  remain.  The  spirit  they 
show  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  white  people  who  left 
the  East  for  the  Westei*n  plains  after  the  Civil  War. 
They  were,  for  some  yeai’s,  uncomfoi’table  and 
troubled  on  their  new  location,  but  they  could  not 
be  induced  to  x*eturn. 

The  truth  is  that  a  spirit  of  unrest,  a  sort  of 
psychological  disturbance,  has  come  to  the  colored 
races  all  over  the  woiid.  It  was  started  by  the 
Gi’eat  War.  It  is  to  be  found  even  among  the 
Afi-ican  tribes.  The  French  recruited  many  Africans 
fx*om  their  colonial  possessions,  and  some  of  them 


fought  a-t  the  front.  These  soldier’s  have  gone  back 
to  their  native  land  with  strange  tales  of  adventui'e. 
These,  repeated  over  and  over  from  village  to  vil¬ 
lage,  have  greatly  changed  the  view  of  life  held  by 
these  simple  men.  There  is  a  strong  novel  in  which 
the  author  pictures  the  return  of  such  a  black  hero, 
and  the  social  effect  of  his  extravagant  stories. 
Then,  of  late,  several  black  men  have  gained  world¬ 
wide  fame  by  beating  white  men  in  the  prize  l’ing. 
This  has  actually  had  a  mental  reaction  upon  the 
mind  of  the  negro.  The  more  adventurous  among 
them  want  to  wort,  to  see  the  world,  to  eanx  the 
money  with  which  to  lead  a  life  which  holds  more 
of  what  they  call  luxuries.  This  type  of  negro  Is 
leaving  the  South  and,  we  think,  will  coixtinue  to  go. 
There  seem  to  be  two  forms  of  migration.  Many- of 
the  workers  in  mines  or  lumber  camps  or  factories 
have  gene  North,  and  fann  hands  have  left  the 
country  to  take  their  places.  This  means  a  distinct 
loss  to  Southern  farming.  Uptown  in  New  Yoi’k  one 
sees  colored  families  riding  in  the  highest-priced 
closed  cars  behind  liveried  colored  coachmen.  Many 
are  seen  driving  good-looking  cars  of  medium  to 
high-class  make.  This  must  help  encourage  immi¬ 
gi’ation  North,  as  it  shows  possibilities  of  wealth 
and  position  for  members  of  the  race. 

Thei’e  can  be  no  use  attempting  to  deny  the  fact 
of  this  migration.  Almost  anyone  can,  with  a  little 
investigation,  find  some  of  these  Southern  negi’oes 
and  talk  with  them.  They  give  their  x’easons  for 
changing  freely,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  i*eturn.  There  are  now  a  number  of  black 
men  well  qualified  to  put  the  desii’es  of  their  race 
into  books.  Several  of  these  have  been  printed,  and 
they  are  having  some  effect  in  redistributing  the  race. 
The  movement  is  sure  to  have  a  profound  effect  upon 
Southern  agriculture.  Deprived  of  her  cheap  hand 
labor,  the  South  will  be  obliged  to  use  moi*e  machin- 
ery  and  change  much  of  her  present  system  of  small 
share  farming.  She  will  be  forced  to  adopt  some  of 
the  extensive  methods  now  followed  by  grain  growers 
in  the  Middle  West,  and  largely  inci’ease  her  live 
stock  industry.  Some  form  of  machine  cotton  picking 
will  be  developed  in  time;  in  fact,  through  the  loss 
of  her  negro  hand  labor  we  think  the  South  will  in 
time  find  greater  prosperity  thi’ough  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  machine  farming.  We  think  both  sections 
and  both  l’aces  will  in  the  end  be  benefited  by  this 
stirring  and  shuffling  of  population. 


The  Outlook  for  Poultry 

HAT  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness?  That  question  is  being  asked  every 
day.  Will  it  pay  to  enlarge  the  plant?  Will  it  pay 
the  amateur  to  start?  Will  prices  for  eggs  keep  up? 
All  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  thei’e  has  been  a  “boom” 
in  poultx-y.  The  commercial  plants  have  increased, 
and  the  trade  in  day-old  chicks  is  beyond  anything 
dreamed  of  a  dozen  yeai’s  ago.  Is  it  a  mere  “boom” 
that  will  collapse  before  long,  like  a  Avindbag,  or  is 
it  a  solid  growth  and  a  substantial  business?  We 
find  all  sorts  of  answers  to  the  question.  There  are 
some  well-known  poultrymen  who  are  fi-ightened  at 
the  outlook.  They  think  the  business  will  be  over¬ 
done  until  eggs  fall  to  a  price  beloxv  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  That  Avill  mean  ruin  to  many  plants  that 
are  being  operated  Avithout  sufficient  capital.  Others, 
and  a  much  lai’ger  number  of  breeders  and  feeders, 
take  a  moi’e  hopeful  view.  They  see  inci’eased  de¬ 
mand  for  both  eggs  and  meat  and  better  organiza¬ 
tion  for  selling.  There  Avill  always  be  a  flood  of 
amateurs  and  enthusiastic  people  who  will  rush  into 
the  business  and  fade  away  when  the  pinch  comes. 
In  the  future  it  will  be  no  business  for  the  inex¬ 
perienced  man.  The  “plungers”  Avill  embarrass  the 
business  at  times,  bxxt  in  the  long  ran  poxxltry  keep¬ 
ing  Avill  pay  as  Avell  as  any  other  branch  of  fanning. 
That  is  the  Avay  the  gi’eat  majority  of  conservative 
men  talk.  They  expect  good  yeai’s  and  bad  years, 
and  the  surplus  of  the  good  years  must  be  used  to 
help  over  the  bad  ones.  The  business  has  never 
been  one  for  the  “plunger”  or  the  man  who  expects 
to  make  a  lot  of  money  AArithout  work  or  experience. 
The  man  who  knows  how  Avill  hai'e  a  good  chance. 
It  looks  as  if  there  will  be  a  fair  demand  in  the 
future  for  eggs  and  meat,  but  good  salesmanship  Avill 
be  neede  to  put  the  market  ovei\  The  ordinary  farm 
flock,  Avhei’e  hens  of  alxnost  any  bi’eed  run  at  large 
and  eggs  are  gathered  every  tAvo  or  three  days,  xvill 
not  cut  so  much  of  a  figure  in  the  future.  Egg  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  fixture  will  be  largely  in  the  hands  of 
people  who  make  a  business  of  it.  Formerly,  as  we 
know,  a  good  share  of  the  apples  in  our  markets 
came  from  small  orchards  not  vei’y  well  cax*ed  fox*. 
Now  these  fai-m  orchards  are  mostly  out  of  date 
and  contribute  but  little  to  the  apple  supply.  Mar¬ 
kets  are  supplied  from  the  weii-kekpt  oi’chards. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

A  Woman’s  Wish 

Would  I  were  lying  in  a  field  of  clover, 

Of  clover  cool  and  soft,  and  soft  and 
sweet, 

With  dusky  clouds  in  deep  skies  hanging 
over, 

And  scented  silence  at  my  head  and 
feet. 

Just  for  one  hour  to  slip  the  leash  of 
Worry, 

In  eager  haste,  from  Thought’s  impa¬ 
tient  neck, 

And  watch  it  coursing,  in  its  heedless 
hurry, 

Disdaining  Wisdom’s  call  or  Duty’s 
beck  ! 

Ah !  it  were  sweet,  where  clover  clumps 
are  meeting 

And  daisies  hiding,  so  to  hide  and  rest; 
No  sound  except  my  own  heart’s  sturdy 
beating, 

Rocking  itself  to  sleep  within  my 
breast — 

Just  to  lie  there,  filled  with  the  deeper 
breathing 

That  comes  of  listening  to  a 'wild  bird’s 
song ! 

Our  souls  require  at  times  this  full  un¬ 
sheathing — 

All  swords  will  rust  if  scabbard-kept 
too  long. 

And  I  am  tired — so  tired  of  rigid  duty, 

So  tired  of  all  my  tired  hands  find  to 
do  ! 

I  yearn,  I  faint,  for  some  of  life’s  free 
beauty, 

Its  loose  beads  with  no  straight  string 
running  through ! 

Aye,  laugh,  if  laugh  you  will,  at  my  crude 
speech ; 

But  women  sometimes  die  of  such  a 
greed — 

Die  for  the  small  joys  held  beyond  their 
reach, 

And  the  assurance  they  have  all  they 
need  ! 

— xariffa  (Mrs.  Townsend). 

* 

In  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  there  is  some  very  useful  ad¬ 
vice  on  how  to  address  a  letter : 

“In  many  cases,”  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  said,  “the  sender  of  a  letter  puts  on 
all  the  address  that  he  knows.  In  that 
event  the  post  office  service  should  be 
very  willing  to  assist  in  every  way  its 
proper  delivery.  In  this  we  should  take 
pride  in  our  efficiency.  It  often  happens 
that  the  sender  of  mail  may  not  know 
the  number  of  the  street  of  his  addressee, 
hut  does  know  the  street  itself.  He 
should  be  instructed  to  put  on  the  ad¬ 
dress  all  the  identification  he  does  know. 
He  may  know  the  occupation  of  the  ad¬ 
dressee,'  as,  for  instance,  ‘clerk  in  store,’ 
‘machinist,’  ‘barber,’  ‘housemaid,’  etc. 
Adding  this  may  become  a  material  aid.” 

To  this  may  be  added  a  suggestion  that 
every  letter  bear  the  writer’s  full  name 
and  address.  It  is  surprising  how  often 
we  receive  letters  with  no  means  of  iden¬ 
tifying  the  writer,  and  no  opportunity  to 
give  information  requested. 

Some  of  our  readers  write  us  that  they 
would  like  many  more  recipes  on  the 
women’s  pages,  others  express  a  desire 
for  more  about  general  interests  that  give 
them  a  change  from  the  daily  round,  and 
still  others  desire  the  uplift  of  religion, 
science,  art  and  literature.  It  seems 
wise  to  confine  the  pages  set  apart  for 
the  household  to  the  subjects  allied  with 
domestic  economy,  because  we  find  that 
a  majority  of  our  women  readers  look 
over  the  entire  paper,  and  find  interest 
in  those  pages  that  may  seem  more  oc¬ 
cupied  with  men’s  affairs.  The  farm 
woman  is  closer  to  the  interests  of  her 
men  folks  than  the  women  of  any  other 
class.  She  has  an  opportunity  -,to  be  a 
business  partner  and  counsellor,  as  well 
as  the  center  of  the  home.  There  is  no 
sphere  in  life  where  a  broad  education  is 
more  needed  than  in  the  farm  home,  nor 
is  there  any  other  field  in  which  good 
judgment  and  a  strong  moral  sense  will 
give  a  better  return  in  things  that  really 
count.  The  great  tragedy  of  such  a  life 
is,  too  often,  the  lack  of  sufficient  money 
to  gratify  the  natural  desire  for  home 
betterment,  and  those  little  comforts  that 
mean  so  much  to  every  woman." 


A  Kitchen  Comfort 

On  page  753  in  “A  Housekeeper’s 
Notes,”  is  a  splendidly  efficient  kitchen. 
It  is  so  good  to  know  that  so  many  of  us 
are  improving  upon  our  inherited  meth¬ 
ods 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  this 
housekeeper  doesn’t  seem  to  have  in  her 
so  clever  kitchen,  and  that  is  a  high,  four¬ 
legged  stool.  I  know  many  women  who 


pride  themselves  upon  “never  sitting 
down,”  and  are  not  overly  complimentary 
to  one  who  does.  Now  that  is  all  non¬ 
sense  !  When  one  has  countless  calls  on 
one’s  endurance  and  strength  all  day  and 
every  day,  it  is  most  consistent  to  rest 
whenever  one  can.  I  have  a  high,  light 
stool,  with  “domes  of  silence”  on  the 
feet,  which  enables  me  to  move  it  about 
with  a  touch.  I  keep  mine  under  my 
sink,  and  whenever  I  peel  potatoes  or 
prepare  asparagus  or  other  vegetables,  I 
sit !  When  there  are  napkins  and  endless 
handkerchiefs  to  iron,  I  sit.  At  first  I 
couldn’t  (but  illness  made  it  imperative), 
then  I  found  that  half  the  “couldn’t”  was 
“wouldn’t,”  and  half  ashamedness  !  After 
a  while  I  found  that  it  wras  remarkable 
the  number  of  things  I  could  sit  to  do. 
How  our  grandmothers  would  have  re¬ 
sented  the  implication  of  a  stool. 

EDITH  BALDWIN  EMERSON. 


Tufted  Bedspread  in  Spider-web  Pattern 

No  doubt  the  women  folks  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  design  of  a  very  old-fash¬ 
ioned  coverlet  that  a  dear  old  lady  in 
North  Carolina  drew  off  for  me,  and  after 
tufting  the  design  am  sending  it  on  to 
The  R.  N.Y.  to  use  on  our  page. 

The  material  used  is  90-in.  unbleached 
sheeting  and  almost  %  lb.  of  cotton 
thread,  14  double.  Time  required  to 
make,  days  and  weeks,  and  unless  you 
learn  to  use  all  your  spare  time,  months; 
at  least  some  of  my  friends  are  months 


finishing  one.  But  this  one  has  been 
made  (mostly)  by  the  bedside  of  my  fos¬ 
ter  mother,  who  is  an  invalid.  I  go 
every  other  day  to  see  her,  and  talk  and 
work  too,  so  it  is  a  work  of  cheer. 

Last  Thursday  and  Friday  I  spent 
with  her  in  the  hospital  where  she  was 
taking  the  radium  treatment.  I  wonder 
if  we  who  are  able  to  go  about  and  lie 
down  at  night  and  sleep,  ever  really  are 
thankful  enough  or  sympathetic  enough 
with  those  who  cannot?  A  few  hours 
spent  in  one  of  the  abodes  for  the  afflicted 
would  surely  help  us.  MRS.  D.  b.  p. 


Springtime  Again 

“The  swallows  have  come!”  I  hope  I 
shall  never  grow  so  old  but  my  heart¬ 
beats  will  quicken  at  these  words.  It  was 
the  man  of  the  house  who  made  the  an¬ 
nouncement  this  time,  and  Ave  all  went 
out  to  welcome  the  dear  little  traveler. 
There  is  but  one  today,  but  tomorrow 
there  will  be  more,  until  12  or  14  houses 
are  repaired  or  built  new  in  the  barn. 
Our  banner  year  there  were  17  nests. 
Spring  never  seems  to  have  really  arrived 
until  the  swallows  come,  and  tonight — 
just  listen— the  Spring  peepers  are  here; 
it  is  our  first  frog  chorus.  There  was  a 
duet  last  night. 

“A  white  Christmas,  a  green  Easter.” 
was  not  true  this  year.  “March  came  in 
like  a  lamb  and  Avent  out  like  a  lion,” 
instead,  with  a  temperature  March  29  of 
10  degrees  below  zero  and  a  cold  wind 
besides. 

Sugarmakers  usually  hife  their  help 
for  March.  One  man  tapped  his  sugar 
lot  in  February,  but  real  sugaring  did 
not  commence  until  April  10.  The  chil¬ 
dren  have  out  four  buckets,  and  we  never 
had  as  much  sap  every  day  in  each  bucket 
as  in  the  past  10  days  and  the  sugar- 
makers  generally  report  a  good  yield  at 
last.  The  end  is  near,  as  today,  April  21, 
the  thermometer  registered  104  degrees  in 
the  sun.  and  it  was  so  warm  the  cattle 
wanted  to  get  back  into  the  barn. 

There  was  little,  if  any.  frost  in  the 
ground.  Crocus  buds  showed  as  soon  as 
the  snoAV  Avas  off,  and  bloomed  the  second 
day,  and  tulips  and  daffodils  grew  up 
through  the  snow. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  all  had 
influenza,  six  out  of  eight  being  in  bed 
at  one  time,  and  in  the  village  scarce 
enough  well  to  care  for  the  sick,  the  doc¬ 
tor  working  all  day  and  far  into  the  night. 


Then  Mayne  was  injured  at  school,  and 
a  serious  operation  performed  at  home. 
Then  after  the  flu  son  was  sick,  and  we 
feared  an  operation  would  be  necessary, 
but  after  three  weeks  in  bed  he  is  nearly 
as  well  as  ever,  but  my  own  feelings  are 
like  the  symptoms  of  the  old  disease.  “I 
eat  well  and  sleep  well,  but  have  no  dis¬ 
position  to  work,”  and  this  is  said,  of 
course,  to  be  incurable.  But  with  great 
thanksgiving  in  our  hearts  we  are  trying 
to  catch  up  with  things. 

Housecleaning  goes  on  slowly,  and  I 
must  quote  again  of  the  “woman  who 
hadn’t  a  knack.”  The  verse  ran  some¬ 
thing  like  this : 

“While  cleaning  the  attic,  the  cellar  got 
musty ; 

While  cleaning  the  pantry,  the  parlor  got 
dusty.” 

Spring  came  so  late  few  have  done 
painting  and  papering,  and  many  are  just 
getting  their  strength  after  influenza.  We 
have  all  been  repeatedly  advised  to  use 
buff  paint  in  the  kitchen,  and,  like  sheep, 
many  followed  the  advice,  until  Jack  de¬ 
clares  “yellow”  fever  was  epidemic,  and 
we  are  going  to  paint  the  living  room  the 
color  we  have  liked  best  there,  a  light, 
cool  green,  with  dark  green  Avindow 
shades  and  white  curtains.  The  paper 
will  be  a  tan  shade  with  a  bit  of  rose 
pink  or  dark  red,  then  in  the  Winter 
cushions  and  rugs  will  add  more  to  these 
colors  to  make  the  room  look  warm  and 


that  can  go  in  the  “lemon  drawer,”  things 
useful  to  someone  else,  but  not  to  the 
owner,  and  by  keeping  eyes  and  ears  open 
one  can  find  a  place  where  they  would  be 
welcome  on  a  birthday  or  for  Christmas. 

One  thing  I  am  preparing  for  next 
Christmas  is  chair  cushions.  Haven’t 
you  ever  received  a  beautiful,  too  dainty 
to  use,  sofa  pilloAv,  when  your  comfort¬ 
able  old  chair  cushion’s  cover  was  dis¬ 
reputable?  So  I  experimented  and  found 
usable  chair  cushions  were  acceptable. 
I  have  pieced  some  of  wool  goods,  sewing 
to  a  lining  for  firmness  and  using  a  pretty 
quilt  block  for  a  pattern,  then  feather- 
stitched  the  outline  of  the  design.  That 
is,  if  a  windmill  pattern,  featherstitch 
around  the  Avindmill,  not  each  seam,  and 
the  star  pattern,  around  the  star.  This 
year  I  am  going  to  make  some  cushions 
of  heavy  cloth  and  applique  some  designs. 
These  will  be  catch-up  Avork  when  neigh¬ 
bors  drop  in.  rainy  days  and  odd  minutes. 

These  days  tempt  me  to  spend  all  the 
time  I  can  out  of  doors;  have  sown  a  tub 
of  California  poppies  today  and  some 
shrimp  pink  poppy,  and  been  inspecting 
to  see  if  the  soil  is  fit  for  sowing  lettuce 
and  radish.  The  artichokes  and  parsnips 
are  fine  this  Spring.  I  fear  I  haven’t 
much  sympathy  for  those  '  who  haven’t 
time  for  a  garden  and  complain  because 
they  haven’t  the  pork  products.  Although 
Ave  live  on  one  of  the  looked-down-upon 
hill  farms,  we  certainly  have  nice  pork 
of  our  raising,  and  an  abundance  of  eggs 
and  chickens.  It.  seems  to  me  eggs  are 
nearly  as  essential  to  children  as  milk, 
and  Avhen  not  produced  at  home  are  not 
usually  as  freely  used.  We  shall  make  an 
effort  to  raise  more  of  our  own  grain,  and 
an  abundance  of  the  vegetables  that  groAV 
well  in  Nev\T  England,  raise  our  own  meat, 
have  our  own  milk  products,  and  make 
the  farm  as  self-supporting  as  possible. 
The  high  freight  rates  have  perhaps  been 
a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  more  corn  is 
raised  in  our  section  each  year  latelv,  so 
My  jolly  boys  now,  here’s  God  speed  the 
plow, 

Long  life  and  success  to  the  farmer !” 

MOTHER  BEE. 


.  Moderation  is  the  silken  string  run¬ 
ning  through  the  pearl  chain  of  all  vir¬ 
tues. — Bishop  Hall. 


Nothing  happens  to  anybody  which  he 
is  not  fitted  by  nature  to  bear. — Marcus 
Aurelius. 


cozy. 

In  housecleaning  one  finds  many  things 


Tufted  Bedspread,  Spiderweb  Design  Hem  Is  Finished  with  Three  Rows  of  Tufting. 


Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  lyourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  in-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

V 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


E  LL-AN  S 

25 4  and  75 4  Packages  Everywhere 


Home  Can  Sealer 

Make  Money  canning 
Fruits  and  Vegeta¬ 
bles  At  Home. 

Can  your  own  fruits,  veg¬ 
etables,  meats,  syrups,  etc. 
In  cans,  with  our  VIRGINIA 
HOME  CAN  SEALER,  lor 
-  your  family,  neighbors  and 
for  market.  Add  $100  to  $600 
to  vour  savings  account.  It's 
quick— -simple— better  than 

fjlass.  No  solder,  nospoil- 
ng,  no  breakage.  Ourbook- 
.  .  ,  ,  .  ~~  let  tells  how.  WealsoMfg. 

and  furnish  cans.  Act  quick!  Write  NOW!  Dealers  wanted. 

VIRGINIA  CAN  CO.,  Box  577 -K  ROANOKE,  VA. 


Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  your 
Check,  Money  Order  or  Cash 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  Eat.  83  years 
233-239  Washington  Street,  New  York  City 


Plumbing  and  Heating 
Supplies  at  Wholesale 

High  Grade  Bath  and  Kitchen  Fixtures,  Steam 
and  Hot  AVater  Heating  Plants  complete,  Pipe, 
Valves,  Fittings,  Brass  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Water 
Pumping  Outfits,  Septic  Tanks. 

PAUL  AYRES  CO.,  Inc.,  Jobbers 

386  Jay  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ETHICUS 


INDIGESTION 


POWDER 


Has  proven  its  worth.  Relieves  and  Removes  Cause. 
Contained  in  ETHICUS  Prompt  Treatment  Kit.  So 
highly  recommended  by  DR.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 
and  other  eminent  physicians— 16  doses,  50  cents. 


ETHICUS  LABORATORIES.  1819  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 


SILK  HOSIERY; 

our  nioTYfiv-sav 


Pure  Japanese  Silk  Hose  di¬ 
rect  from  mill.  Every  pair 
guaranteed.  Write  today  for 
our  money-saving  proposition.  An  extra 
pair  with  each  box  order.  Agents  wanted. 
STYLA  HOSIERY  CO.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


MAKE  A  DOLLAR  AN  HOUIt.  SELL  MEN  OK  18 
lygniS  a  patent  patcli  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
©  in  all  u  t  e  n  si  1  s.  Sample  p  a  c  k  a g  e  free. 

COLLETTE  MFC.  CO.. Dept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


Self  Threading Needles  fyoec 

a  package.  Attractive  line  for  agents.  Circulars 
Free.  GKO.  B.  TALBOT,  Box  72  D,  Norwood.  Mass 


Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 
Co-operation ” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Rainy-day  Work 

The  day  was  dark  and  rainy,  and  Mrs 
Brown’s  trip  to  town,  long  planned  for, 
was  set  aside  to  another  day.  When  she 
got  the  children  off  to  school  she  decided 
to  let  regular  work  go  and  have  a  day 
for  odd  jobs  long  neglected  for  lack  of  time. 

Her  first  onslaught  was  on  a  bureau 
in.  the  attic,  which  held  pieces  left  when 
making  dresses,  and  scraps  of  all  kinds.; 
Away  in  one  corner  of  the  bottom  drawer 
she  found  that  piece  of  white  middy  cloth 
*h'e  had  looked  for  several  times.  There 
was  enough  for  a  middy  for  Mildred  by 
ma'king  short  sleeves  and  a  blue  collar, 
and  mentally  she  crossed  “middy  for 
Mildred”  off  her  list  of  purchases,  and„ 
we.pt  on  sorting.  When  she  came  down¬ 
stairs  again  she  left  a  bureau  in  order 
arid  brought  with  her  an  apron  full  of 
finds.  These  she  dumped  on  the  kitchen 
table  and  went  for  the  mail-order  cata- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


21G7.  Dress  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  10,  18  and 
20  years.  The  18- 
year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  4%  yards  of 
material  36  or  40 
inches  wide,  2% 
yards  54.  20  cents. 


2175.  Dress  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  16,  18  and 
20  years.  The  18- 
year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  3%  yards  of 
material  36  or  40 
inches  wide.  20 
cents. 


2172.  Girl’s  dress, 
2,  4  and  6  years. 
The  4-year  size  will 
require  2%  yards  of 
material  36  or  40 
inches  wide,  2  yards 
44.  20  cents. 


2155.  Blouse  with 
hip  band,  30  to  44 
bust.  The  medium 
size  will  require  2% 
yards  of  material  36 
inches  wide,  2% 
yards  40,  2%  yards 
44.  20  cents. 


logues.  Turning  to  little  girls’  dresses, 
she  studied  over  them  for  a  few  minutes, 
then,  after  measuring  and  looking  over 
her  pieces,  she  evolved  two  new  dresses 
for  little  Jean. 

First,  this  piece  of  organdy  with  its 
dainty  pink  design  was  too  small  for  a 
dress,  but  with  a  wide  band  of  white 
organdy  inserted  and  a  scalloped  skirt  it 
would  make  a  pretty  dress  for  best.  The 
trgandy  was  among  her  finds,  too,  so  by 
using  her  little'  kimono  dress  pattern  she 
would  have  a  dress  like  the  one  she  had 
admired  in  the  catalogue,  with  no  cost. 

Then  a  roll  of  plaid  gingham  and  one 
of  plain  chambray  could  be  combined  to 
make  one  of  the  fashionable  long-waisted 
dressea  for  school,  and  another  item  was 
crossed  from  her  list. 

And  here  was  this  long,  narrow  piece 
of  unbleached  muslin.  Why,  there  was 
enough  to  make  one  of  those  fashionable 
table  'scarfs  with  applique  designs,  and 
straightway  she  fell  to  searching  her 
magazines  and  papers  until  she  found 
some  designs.  Yes,  that  was  simple,  and 
with  paper,  pencil  and  shears  she  soon 
had  a  pattern  of  flowers  and  leaves  cut 
out,  and  those  scraps  of  plain  pink  and 
green  gingham  proved  just  the  thing,  with 
enough  of  the  pink  left  to  put  a  bias  band 
around  the  outside.  This  work  tempted 
her  to  finish  it,  but  she  rolled  it  up  and 
put  it  on  her  work  basket  to  finish  at 
some  odd  moments.  Somehow  if  work 
gets  started,  it  is  easier  to  finish  when 
one  has  a  few  moments  to  spare. 

She  had  seen  some  pillow'  tops  designed 
with  applique  while  hunting,  for  her  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  scarf,  and  was  eager  to  try 
this,  too.  A  little  planning,  tracing  and 
enlarging  and  she  had  one  planned,  the 
upper  part  blue  to  represent  the  sky,:  the 
lower  'part  tan  with  trees;  and  births  in 


colored  applique.  From  the  remaining 
scraps  she  cut  covers  for  all  her  holders, 
and  then  it  was  time  to  prepare  dinner. 

After  dinner  she  ignored  all  usual  work 
and  undertook  another  long-neglected 
task.  From  the  top  of  a  closet  she  pulled 
a  big  heap  of  magazines,  clippings  and 
pictures  all  too  precious  to  throw  away. 
The  magazines  were  sorted  and  tied  up 
to  be  given  to  some  of  her  friends  or  ex¬ 
changed  for  others.  The  clippings  were 
sorted,  too ;  the  recipes  went  into  one  big 
brown  envelope,  plainly  marked  on  the 
outside ;  another  envelope  held  clippings 
about  removing  stains  and  cleaning  vari¬ 
ous  materials  and  substances ;  still  an¬ 
other  held  games  suitable  for  all  occa¬ 
sions,  riddles,  recitations  and  puzzles,  and 
the  last  one  was  miscellaneous  helps  and 
ideas.  Stored  in  this  way,  they  were 
ready  for  immediate  reference,  and  could 
be  transferred  to  a  scrapbook  if  desired. 

She  now  turned  her  attention  to  the 
pictures.  One  pile  of  colored  ones, 
chiefly  advertisements,  was  laid  away  for 
the  children  to  amuse  themselves  with 
some  rainy  day.  Others  were  put  away  for 
future  use,  and  two  fine  brown  ones  were 
carefully  measured  and  this  noted  on  that 


important  shopping  list,  for  perhaps  she 
might  pick  up  some  cheap  framed  picture 
in  the  city  and  substitute  these  pictures. 

And  now,  feeling  that  the  day  had  been 
profitably  spent,  after  all,  and  still  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  day  to  come,  Mrs. 
Brown  turned  her  attention  toward  sup¬ 
per.  A.  B.  T. 


Storing  Ham  in  Jars 

I  suppose  you  will  receive  a  great  many 
letters  describing  different  ways  of  keep¬ 
ing  ham.  I  think  I  have  tried  every  pos¬ 
sible  method,  and  I  like  the  way  I  now 
keep  it  the  best  of  any.  As  soon  as  the 
ham  is  smoked  I  slice  it  and  fry  it  ready 
for  use.  I  have  pint  cans  very  hot,  and 
holding  the  can  sidewise,  pack  in  the 
pieces  very  closely  until  the  can  is  full, 
then  pour  in  the  clear  hot  fat  until  it 
runs  over,  seal  the  can  at  once  and  invert 
while  cooling.  This  will  keep  for  years. 
I  used  some  recently  that  had  been  kept 
for  two  years,  and  it  was  as  nice  as  when 
cooked.  A  pint  can  will  hold  about  a 
dozen  good-sized  pieces.  I  use  two  or 
three  frying-pans  at  a  time,  and  can  fill 
a  lot  of  cans  very  quickly.  I  cut  the  fat 


part  off  each  slice,  and  when  I  have  the 
lean  pieces  canned,  I  cook  and  can  the 
fat  pieces  by  themselves.  When  I  open 
these  cans  I  crisp  the  slices  on  a  very  hot 
pan  and  use  %>r  breakfast.  We  do  not 
care  for  fat  meat  unless  fried  very  hard, 
while  too  much  cooking  would  spoil  the 
lean.  Each  can  should  be  wrapped  in 
paper  and  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

I  like  this  method  much  better  than  the 
cold-pack  process  for  hams,  as  the  flavor 
is  so  much  nicer.  I  usually  cook  beef  or 
chicken  for  an  hour  or  so  before  “cold¬ 
packing.”  I  think  it  tastes  much  better 
and  is  not  so  disagreeable  to  handle.  T 
especially  dislike  to  cut  up  raw  beef,  and 
after  slicing  ten  or  a  dozen  cupfuls  I 
always  feel  like  a  murderer,  mbs.  s.  c. 


Controlling  Ants 

An  inquirer  wants  to  know  what  to  do 
to  destroy  ants.  The  following  will  con¬ 
trol  ants,  cockroaches  and  insects  of  all 
kinds;  it  is  a  sure  cure:  Mix  three  parts 
sugar  and  one  part  pulverized  borax,  and 
sprinkle  it  around  where  the  ants  run, 
and  they  will  leave  in  a  few  days. 

HRS.  W.  C. 


hut  Woman's  work  is  never  done  ’ 


Here’s  one  of  the  398,000  wives 
for  whom  the  discovery  of  Union 
Carbide  has  brought  an  end  to 


the  day’s  work  — and  hours 


for  rest  and  recreation,  vitally 
necessary  to  health  and  happiness. 


Lighting  the  Living  Room 


Old  tasks  made  easy 

Can  you  imagine  a  gas  well  right  as  the  Colt  “Gas  Well.”  From  it 
in  your  own  yard?  Then  you  have  comes  Union  Carbide  Gas,  made 
a  vision  of  the  Colt  Lighting-and-  automatically  as  needed — a  gas  for 
Cooking  Plant — known  everywhere  convenience  and  comfort — 

— for  lighting  your  house  and  barn ! 

no  more  lamps  to  clean  and  fill 

— for  cooking  your  meals ! 

— for  ironing  your  clothes ! 

— hot  'water  for  washing! 

The  Colt  “Gas  Well”  makes  these  tasks  lighter — brings  the  relief  your 
wife  has  always  longed  for. 

Remember — your  wife’s  kitchen  is  her  workshop 

How  many  summers  has  she  day’s  ironing!  And  the  meals  to  be 


Keeping  the  Iron  Hot 


summers 
burned  of  her  health  and  courage  in 
that  stifling  kitchen — overheated  to 
exhaustion  by  the  hot  cook  stove — 
facing  the  week’s  wash  or  an  all 


got,  bar  nothing!  At  bedtime  men¬ 
tally  and  physically  exhausted — 
head  aching — nerves  on  edge — and 
tomorrow  all  over  again. 


Let  us  help  you  change  all  this 


Union  Carbide  Gas  from  the  Colt 
“  Gas  Well  ”  makes  a  cooler  kitchen. 
Heats  the  water,  or  the  iron,  and 
cooks  without  heating  up  the  room. 

We  make  it  so  easy- 

Make  this  your  first  cool  kitchen 
summer!  Delight  in  the  soft  sun¬ 
like  brilliance  of  Union  Carbide 
Gaslight  in  every  room.  You’ll  read 
more  and  learn  more;  so  will  all 


Instantly  turned  on  or  off — work 
shortened — an  extra  hour  or  two  for 
rest  and  enjoyment  of  this  greatest 
of  all  home  improvements. 

-a  whole  year  to  pay 

the  children.  Colt  “Gas  Wells” 
are  helping  farmers  everywhere  to 
make  their  farms  pay.  Surely 
you’re  interested — get  the  facts. 
Send  the  coupon  today — NOW. 


Lighting  the  Bedroom 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


Bright  Lights,  More  Eggs 


Remarkable  egg  pro¬ 
duction  next  winter 
will  follow  installa¬ 
tion  of  Union  Carbide 
Gaslight  in  the  hen¬ 
houses.  Install  your 
Colt  “Gas  Well”  now. 


DEPT.  C-10 

30  EAST  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Carbide 
Lighting-and-Cooking  Plants  in  the  World 


/ 

^  Please  supply  me  without  obliga- 

>  /  tion,  full  facts  on  the  Colt  Lighting 

S  and  Cooking  System. 


/  J.  B.  COLT 

COMPANY 
Dept.  C-10 
30  East  42d  Street 
New  York 


c° 


& 


Union  Carbide  in  generator  sizes  is  sold  direct  to 
consumer  at  factory  prices  through  ISO  Union 
Carbide  Warehouses .  There  is  one  near  you. 


'  STATE 
TOWN  .... 
NAME . 
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Save  Time — Get  More  Milk — Easy  Terms 


A  De  Laval  Milker  Will  Pay  for 
Itself  While  You  Are  Using  It 


If  you  are  milking  ten  or  more 
cows,  you  can’t  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  a  De  Laval  Milker.  You  can 
buy  one  on  such  easy  terms  that  it 
will  pay  for  itself  by  the  time  the 
last  installment  of  the  payment 
becomes  due. 

Figure  what  it  will  mean  to  do 
your  milking  in  at  least  one-half 
the  time  you  now  do  it.  It  may 
mean  the  saving  of  one  or  more 
men;  it  may  mean  extra  hours  in 
the  field;  it  may  mean  that  only 
one  man  need  stop  for  milking, 
where  all  must  help  now;  it  may 
mean  that  the  milking  can  be  done 
by  young  boys  or  older  men  who 
are  not  able  to  milk  many  cows  by 
hand  now,  yet  who  can  handle  a 
De  Laval  just  as  well  as  any  one; 
it  may  mean  that  the  women  folks 
won’t  have  to  help  with  the  milk¬ 
ing;  and  it  may  mean  that  twice 
as  many  cows  can  be  handled  with 
the  same  help.  Any  one  of  these 
advantages  alone  may  easily  pay 
for  a  De  Laval  in  a  year’s  time — 
they  have  done  so  for  many. 

Consider  also  that  the  regular 
and  stimulating,  yet  soothing,  ac¬ 


tion  of  the  De  Laval  Milker  usually 
increases  milk  production,  and  you 
have  another  reason  for  owning 
a  De  Laval.  This  increase  varies, 
of  course;  but  many  De  Laval 
owners  state  that  it  has  increased 
their  yield  of  milk  ten  per  cent, 
and  a  few  who  have  kept  careful 
records  have  said  it  has  increased 
their  production  as  high  as  twenty 
per  cent,  with  the  same  cows  and 

care.  The  extra  milk  thus  ob¬ 

tained  by  many  De  Laval  owners 
has  helped  materially  in  paying  for 
their  milker. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  to  produce  a  higher  qual¬ 
ity  of  milk,  which  often  commands 
more  money,  and  you  have  an¬ 
other  reason  for  owning  a  De 

Laval. 

Why  not  join  the  army  of  satis¬ 
fied  De  Laval  Milker  users — there 
are  now  over  10,000  in  use — espe¬ 
cially  when  you  can  buy  a  De 
Laval  on  such  easy  terms  that  it 
will  pay  for  itself?  See  your  De 
Laval  Agent  or  write  for  full  in¬ 
formation. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 


Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


MINERAL 


3  Pkg  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back’.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
IINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  he.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Kill  Rats E 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  barm  human 
beings,  dogs, cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  howto  get  some. 


S.  C.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 

A  Shoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 

•  P.\t)f  MARK  Rf  G  U.S  PAT  Off 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2. 50  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  antiicptli 
liniment  for  Bolli,  Bruiiei.  Sorer.  Swelling*.  Varicoie  Vein*. 
Allay*  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  81.2$  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gUt*  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Maas. 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

J<&s§DsMol 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Q  ADJUSTMENT 

One  every  M  inch  can 
be  instantly  obtained  by 
a  pull  on  the  Dodson  all 
steel  hame  strap.  Exact 
fit.  No  pins  to  change, 
break  or  lose.  Steel  with 
the  flexibility  ot  leather.' 

Lay  flat  and  snug.  Can¬ 
not  cut  into  the  collar. 

No  round  bulky  links. 

Outlasts  a  dozen  leather  straps 

Price,  50c.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s, 
order  from  us,  giving  dealer’s  name. 

Niagara  Melal  Stamping  Corp.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


i 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  wilt  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Various  Live  Stock  Questions 

1.  Will  you  advise  the  proper  way  to 
dry  a  family  cow,  how  long  she  is  to  be 
dried  before  freshening,  and  the  proper 
food  to  feed  during  that  period?  2.  IIow 
old  should  a  heifer  be  before  her  first 
calf?  3,  Will  you  name  two  of  the  best 
breeds  of  hogs  to  keep,  to  breed  to  sell, 
and  quick  growers?  m.  m.  w. 

Connecticut. 

1.  In  order  to  properly  dry  up  a  per¬ 
sistent  milker  it  is  necessary  to  deny  her 
grains  and  concentrates,  and  let  her  sub¬ 
sist  largely  on  bulky  material,  such  as 
hay  and  cornstalks,  until  such  time  as  the 
milk  flow  ceases.  In  many  instances  ud¬ 
ders  are  ruined  through  failure  to  reduce 
the  grain  ration  incident  to  the  drying  off 
period.  One  milking  per  day  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  drawing  the  milk 
every  other  day  and  at  irregular  inter¬ 
vals  will  enable  one  to  dry  up  the  cow 
without  injury  to  the  udder.  Usually  it 
is  wise  to  allow  family  cows  a  rest  period 
varying  from  six  to  nine  weeks.  If  the 
cows  are  milked  up  too  close  to  calving 
time  the  milk  is  very  apt  to  be  stringy 
and  bitter. 

After  the  milk  flow  has  been  controlled 
or  the  cow  dried  off,  give  her  a  grain  ra¬ 
tion  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn  and 
oats  if  she  has  access  to  pasture  grass. 
In  the  absence  of  a  succulent  feed  of  this 
character,  add  an  equal  part  of  bran  and 


tion  should  be  limited  to  either  the  York¬ 
shires  or  Tamworths.  For  family  use. 
both  the  Chester  Whites  and  Yorkshires 
are  popular,  because  they  yield  a  white¬ 
skinned  carcass.  The  same  factor  should 
guide  you  in  the  selection  of  a  breed  of 
poultry.  White  Leghorns  are  clearly  the 
most  popular  as  egg  producers,  while  the 
Plymouth  Rock  and  Rhode  Island  Red 
are  evidently  leading  among  the  meat 
breeds. 


Thriftless  Pigs 

IWe  have  six  pigs,  about  six  months  old, 
and  I  am  sure  their  average  weight  is  not 
more  than  75  lbs.  I  think  they  ought  to 
average  125  lbs.  They  were  eight  weeks 
old  when  I  weaned  them.  I  scalded  a 
quart  of  wheat  middlings  three  times  a 
day  and  mixed  it  with  whey  from  the 
creamery,  and  morning  and  evening  they 
got  six  small  ears  of  corn.  For  the  last 
three  months  we  boiled  small  potatoes 
and  gave  them  some  at  noon.  For  th<* 
last  month  I  have  been  feeding  the  same 
feed,  scalded  about  three  quarts  of  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  mixed  same  as  usual,  and  10 
to  12  ears  of  corn.  They  are  fat  but 
they  don’t  grow.  T.  E.  H. 

New  York. 

A  six-months-old  pig  that  weighs  only 
75  lbs.  is  a  parasite  and  a  non-profit 
maker.  It  is  not  unusual  for  pigs  six 
months  old  to  weigh  150  lbs.  In  the  first 


Here  is  a  day-old  calf  taking  a  ride  in  a  wheelbarrow.  Well,  human  babies  have 
their  “carriage” — why  not  let  the  prize  calf  take  a  ride?  Some  folks  will  claim  that 
on  many  a  farm  there  is  more  fuss  over  the  pedigree  and  bringing  up  of  the  calf 
than  of  the  household  baby.  But  do  you  believe  such  stories? 


linseed  meal  to  this  combination.  Feed 
from  5  to  7  lbs.  daily,  depending  upou  the 
condition  or  degree  of  fleshing  of  the 
animal.  It  is  important  that  she  display 
an  attractive  form  and  condition  if  it  is 
desired  that  she  do  well  during  her  next 
lactation  period. 

At  calving  time  the  ration  should  be 
light  and  laxative.  A  bran  mash  on  the 
day  of  calving  has  many  advantages  and 
will  aid  in  controlling  any  undue  inflam¬ 
mation  in  the  udder.  Feeding  a  simple 
ration  for  the  first  week  or  10  days,  or 
until  all  of  the  swelling  has  disappeared 
from  the  udder  should  be  continued. 

If  you  prefer  a  shovel  mixture,  by  com¬ 
bining  40  lbs.  of  eornmeal,  40  lbs.  ground 
oats,  25  lbs.  bran,  15  lbs.  linseed  meal, 
20  lbs.  gluten  feed,  10  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal,  you  will  have  a  mixture  well  suited 
for  cows  in  milk.  Feed  1  lb.  of  this  ra¬ 
tion  for  each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  day.  In  addition  provide  all  of  the 
roughage  that  the  cow  will  consume. 
When  pasture  conditions  prevail,  a  ration 
consisting -of  equal  parts  of  corn,  oats  and 
gluten  feed  will  give  good  results.  Feed 
the  grain  in  two  equal  feedings,  morning 
and  night,  and  feed  the  hay  after  the 
grain  is  consumed.  Moistened  beet  pulp, 
in  the  absence  of  pasture  grass,  would 
provide  succulence  of  a  desirable  quality. 

2.  The  age  at  which  a  heifer  with  her 
first  calf  should  freshen  depends  upon  a 
number  of  features.  First  of  all  is  the 
matter  of  size  and  development.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  little  is  gained  by 
having  heifers  come  into  milk  before  they 
are  three  years  old.  If  mated  at  too  early 
an  age  they  will  fail  to  develop  that 
growth  and  conformation  so  much  desired 
by  dairymen.  Then  again,  much  is  to  be 
gained  by  having  heifers  freshen  with 
their  first  calf  in  September  or  October, 
and,  if  they  are  well  grown,  the  mating 
season  can  be  advanced  and  they  can  be 
bred  when  20  months  old  and  calve  when 
they  are  about  30  months  old. 

3.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  best 
breed  of  hogs  for  a  farmer  to  select. 
There  are  good  and  inferior  individuals 
in  each  of  the  popular  breeds,  and  much 
depends  upon  one’s  preference  so  far  as 
color  and  general  appearance  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Among  the  lard  breeds  the  Duroc 
Jersey,  Poland  China,  Chester  White, 
and  Hampshire  are  extensively  produced 
in  the  Corn  Belt.  The  Berkshires  more 
nearly  approaches  the  type  combining  the 
lard  and  bacon  qualities.  If  one  desires 
to  produce  the  bacon  type,  then  his  selec- 


place,  you  have  not  fed  your  pigs  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  grain.  Again,  a  ration 
limited  exclusively  to  middlings  would  be 
deficient  and  expensive.  Growing  pigs 
after  the  weaning  age  should  be  supplied 
with  at  least  3  lbs.  of  grain  for  each  100 
lbs.  of  live  weight.  A  minimum  of  2% 
lbs.  of  grain  per  day  for  each  100  lbs.  of 
live  weight,  provided  they  are  feeding  on 
forage  crops.  If  confined  in  dry  yards 
they  will  require  practically  double  this 
amount  of  grain  in  order  to  grow  and 
gain  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

For  pigs  confined  in  dry  yards  it  is 
also  necessary  to  supply  them  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  and  salt.  This  combination  of 
mineral  carrying  constituents  will  supple¬ 
ment  a  grain  ration  that  might  be  limited 
to  six  parts  of  corn,  three  parts  of  mid¬ 
dlings  and  one  part  of  digester  tankage. 
The  latter  product  supplies  animal  pro¬ 
tein  that  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  such 
products  as  corn  and  middlings.  The  feed 
should  be  combined  and  mixed  with  water 
until  the  mass  approaches  the  consistency 
of  buttermilk.  Scalding  or  cooking  feeds 
is  a  distinct  disadvantage  when  intended 
for  swine  feeding.  Products  become  less 
digestible  wThen  cooked  and  while  they 
may  appear  to  be  more  palatable  they 
are  less  desirable. 

The  addition  of  ground  limestone  and 
salt  may  help  you  in  growing  these  pigs, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  all  of 
the  youngsters  have  been  stunted  and 
that  you  are  wasting  time,  labor  and  feed 
in  trying  to  develop  these  animals  to  a 
desirable  weight.  A  ration  consisting  of 
nine  parts  of  corn  and  one  part  of  di¬ 
gester  tankage  should  be  fed  in  such 
quantities  as  the  pigs  will  clean  up  with 
relish.  Allow  them  all  of  the  feed  that 
they  will  take.  This  method  is  the  only 
means  of  securing  the  most  weight  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

While  the  milk  or  whey,  if  generously 
fed,  will  replace  the  tankage,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  some  corn  rather  than  just 
middlings  in  conjunction  with  the  whey. 
The  corn  need  not  be  ground  into  a  meal, 
for  either  ear  corn  or  shelled  corn  is 
equally  as  attractive  for  pigs  of  this  age. 


Alice  for  the  first  time  saw  a  cat  carry¬ 
ing  her  kitten  by  the  nane  of  its  neck. 
“You  ain’t  fit  to  be  a  mother.”  she  cried 
scathingly.  “You  ain’t  hardly  fit  to  be 
a  father.” — Youth’s  Companion. 
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Why  I  Like  the  Dutch  Belted  Cattle 

The  Dutch  Belted  cattle  originated  in 
Holland,  and  were  almost,  exclusively 
bred  by  the  Dutch  nobility,  dating  away 
back,  into  past  centuries.  The  historian 
Motley  has  said,  “These  cattle  are  the 
most  wonderful  in  the  world,”  and  it  is 
conceded  that  for  scientific  breeding  at¬ 
tainment  they  have  no  parallel  in  all  the 
history  of  live  stock  breeding.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  breeding  stock  and  its  scarcity 
has  kept  most  of  the  herds  small,  and  the 
fact  that  since  1000  no  importations 
could  be  made.  However,  the  breed  is 
gaining  in  numbers  and  in  favor  with 
breeders  at  a  rapid  rate.  I  am  going  to 
give  my  reasons  for  preferring  the  Dutch 
Belted  cattle  to  any  other  breed  by  ans- 


A  - 

1  '  -  . 


Cowpox  Treatment 

On  page  220  I  see  A.  S.  A.,  in  reply 
to  F.  A.  W.,  says  cowpox  is  a  disease 
that  has  to  run  its  course.  There  is  a 
cure  which  I  tried  upon  the  advice  of  a 
neighbor.  Gather  Balm  of  Gilead  buds, 
put  in  a  dish  and  use  enough  melted  lard 
to  cover  them.  Stew  thoroughly  and  use 
as  ointment,  which  will  cure  in  a  few 
days.  e.  p.  F. 

You  misunderstood  our  meaning.  Cow- 
pox  has  to  run  its  course  insofar  as  one 
cannot  prevent  the  successive  crops  of 
pustules  from  erupting.  These  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  come  out  all  at  one  time,  but 
more  and  more  are  liable  to  appear  as  the 
first  crop  heals.  Each  pustule  goes  through 
a  regular  course  of  appearing,  forming  a 
collection  of  lymph,  forming  a  crust  or 
scab  after  rupturing,  and  of  healing  un¬ 
der  the  scab,  which  leaves  a  small  pock¬ 
mark  when  it  drops  off.  The  chief  ob- 


A  Good  Specimen  Dutch  Belted  Cow. 


wering  a  few  of  the  questions  so  often 
asked  me. 

“What  advantage  has  the  Dutch  Belted 
breed  over  the  Jersey  or  Guernsey?” 

The  Dutch  Belted  cattle  are  larger  in 
size,  require  little  if  any  more  feed,  give 
a  larger  flow  of  milk,  which  is  superior 
for  drinking  or  cooking  purposes.  They 
are  more  hardy,  vigorous,  better  able  to 
withstand  our  variable  climates. 

“What  are  the  chief  advantages  of  the 
Dutch  Belted  cattle  over  the  Ilolsteins?” 

They  are  more  compact,  finer-boned 
animals,  better  rustlers,  therefore  being 
more  economical  feeders. 

“WThy  are  there  no  great  official  records 
of  the  Dutch  Belted  cattle?” 

Because  only  until  the  last  two  years 
has  the  Dutch  Belted  cattle  association 
had  an  advance  registry  department,  but 
since  then  some  very  good  records  have 
been  made,  for  instance :  Dr.  J.  C.  Du 
Puis  of  Lemou  City,  Fla.,  conducts  a 
large  dairy  numbering  210  cows,  Jerseys, 
Ilolsteins  and  Dutch  Belted  about  evenly 
divided.  A  record  is  kept  of  every  cow. 
On  his  Dutch  Belted  herd,  including  the 
junior  two-year-old  class,  adults  and 
seniors  averaged  9,998  lbs.  of  milk  and 
412  lbs.  of  fat,  for  his  official  365-day  rec¬ 
ord  on  a  herd  milking  twice  daily.  We 
should  like  to  hear  from  any  herd 
throughout  the  country  under  same  con¬ 
ditions  that  can  exceed  the  above  average. 
Furthermore,  the  above  foundation  herd 
was  purchased  sight  unseen  by  letter 
without  being  backed  by  any  kind  of  rec¬ 
ords. 

I  honestly  believe  that  the  Dutch  Belt¬ 
ed  cattle  best  fill  the  requirements  for  an 
ideal  dairy  breed.  The  cow  that  will  re¬ 
turn  the  largest  percentage  of  yield  for 
amount  consumed,  the  cow  backed  by 
high  development  of  reproduction,  is  fitted 
for  pre-eminence  in  the  dairy. 

Connecticut.  R.  J-  Leonard. 


ject  of  treatment  should  be  to  prevent 
spread  of  the  disease,  as  it  is  readily 
carried  from  cow  to  cow  by  the  milker’s 
hands,  and  to  prevent  infection  of  the 
sores  when  raw  from  rubbing  off  the  scab. 
We  did  not  mean  that  there  is  no  suc¬ 
cessful  way  of  dealing  with  the  pustules 
or  vesicles  to  prevent  infection  and  en¬ 
courage  perfect  healing.  We  have  pre¬ 
scribed  such  treatment  here  on  several 
occasions  and  have  now  to  add  that  a 
very  fine  ointment  for  application  may 
be  made  by  mixing  together  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment 
and  carbolated  vaseline  and  then  mixing 
thoroughly  with  each  ounce  of  the  com¬ 
bination  one  dram  of  subnitrate  of  bis¬ 
muth.  Apply  it  two  or  three  times  daily. 
Readers  will  also  do  well  to  give  our  cor¬ 
respondent’s  balm  of  Gilead  salve  a  trial. 

A.  S.  A. 
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Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

June  7-8 — Holsteins.  Ohio  Ilolstein- 

Friesian  Association,  Cleveland,  O. 

June  12  —  Ayrshires.  National  Ayr¬ 
shire  consignment  sale.  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

June  20  —  Brown  Swiss.  J.  S.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Johnsonville,  N.  Y. 

June  27  —  Jerseys.  Snowden  Farm, 
Fredericksburg,  Ya.  A.  L.  Tic-hane,  sales 
manager. 

Oct.  31 — Ayrshires.  Allegany-Steuben 
County  Ayrshire  Club,  consignment  sale, 
Hornell,  N.  Y. 


$A  A  Bay*  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No, 

Light  running,  easy  cleaning. 

*  *  close  skimming,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  fXSSS". 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  worl 
manship.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to 
No.  S  1-2  shown  here  ;  sold  on 

30  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL 
and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own 
cost  and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  fl) 

ALBAUGH  DOVER  CO.,  2171  Marshall  Bl  * 


There  is  only  one  Genuine  CHAMPION 

It  cools  and  aerates  milk  quickly  —  halts 
bacterial  growth,  removes  odors,  insures 
uniform  product.  Write  for  free  folder. 

CHAMPION  SHEET  METAL  CO..  Inc. 
Successor  to  Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 
Dept.  K,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


AT  STUD-POLICE  DOG 

Import¬ 
ed  Champion.  Fee,  $35.  O.  Hill,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


WIRE  Fox  Terrier  Pups  con  blood!  Very  smart. 

"  o.  HILL  -  Amknia,  New  York 


U.L  «■  .  J-|__  7  mos,  old,  820  mid  82 5. 
male  nllGflOICS  A  Iso  brood  matron  and  pup¬ 
pies.  Pedigrees  on  request. 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM  Jefferson.  New  York 


My  AIREDALES  are  DEPENDABLE 

Here  You  Get  What  You  Want. 

I)r.  KNOX  Box  50  DANBURY,  CONN. 


Farm  Raised  Males  KW.  i  f  “  X 

Spaved.  SI 2.50.  $15.  Grown  Males  and  Bitches. 


AFTON  FARM 


Dummerston,  Vermont 


[ 


JERSEYS 


Airedale  Pups  For  Sale  Particulars  on  request. 

Mrs.  Elmer  C.  Stevenson,  Burlington,  S  J.  R.F.  D.N«.;2 


Dnlntnr  Duna  for  sale.  Six  weeks  old.  Fire  UolUrt  each, 
roinierrups  AUBKK¥  MI'libIHAN  Hauaaia.,  Virrlnia 

For  Sale-Pure  Breed  Shepherd  Spayed  Female 

two-year  old.  PETER  J.  WAGNER.  North  Branch.  N.  V. 


Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  tlrnve  (Hf.y,  P*. 


For  Sale— Irish  T errier  Puppies  e V extra 

good  female  Airedale  puppies.  MEAD,  Amenia,  N.Y. 


SNOWDEN  FARM 
MAJESTY  JERSEYS 

Dispersal  Sale  at  Public  Auction 
WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  27,  1923 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

The  best  known  herd  of  Majesty  Jerseys  in 
America  will  be  sold  entirely  at  public  auction. 
Nothing  withheld  or  reserved  ! 

Show  ring  champions,  Silver  and  Gold  medal 
winners  for  production.  Sixty  head  of  superb 
cattle  in  all. 

The  chance  of  a  life-time  to  secure  foundation 
animals  from  a  line-bred  herd  that  is  rich  in  the 
blood  of  Oxford  Majesty,  Sybil’s  Gamboge  and 
many  other  leading  bulls  of  the  Jersey  breed. 
Present  herd  bull  is  out  of  Majesty  dam  that 
gave  955  pounds  of  butterfat  in  one  year. 

Federal  Accredited  herd.  100 %  perfect  health. 
Every  animal  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented. 
All  animals  large  and  fully  developed.  Wait 
for  this  sale. 

A.  E,  TICHANE,  Sale  Manager 
Catalogs  Now  Ready — Sent  on  Request 

SNOWDEN  FARM 

Fredericksburg  Virginia 

FRANK  C,  BALDWIN,  Owner 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

CnrPa|p  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
rui  udlG  puli, |  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Cows 

Age.  3  and  4  years.  Freshened  in  April. 

OAKLAWN  FARM  -  Winsted,  Conn. 


■  FDOCV  Dill  I  ©  ages  by  a  Grandson  of 
tILlfdlLl  DULL)  the  Jap.  One  ready  for 
serviee  from  80-lb.  dam. 
These  would  do  to  head  any  herd  at  Farmers’  prices. 

Edge-Wood  Farm, West  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Heifers 

out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams  for  sale  $200  for  the  two* 

Penn. -Del.- Jersey  Farm,  Milford,  PlkcCo.,  Pa. 


JERSEYS  FOR  SALE.  ALL  AGES 

Calves  from  officially  tested  dams  producing  50  to  68  lbs. 
fat  monthly.  Write  at  once.  Bono  Farms,  Troy,  l’a. 

”7!  GUERNSEYS  I\ 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Cn/>oio|  Affoi*  We  are  offering  for  sale 
ijpclidl  vlICl  two  exceptionally  bred 
bulls  with  smutty  noses.  Sired  by  May  Rose 
bulls.  Dams  have  records  or  are  on  test.  Both 
of  these  bulls  are,  good  individuals,  six  to  eight 
months  old,  and  excellent  propositions  for 
grade  herds.  Price  $150,00. 

A  Real  Chance  for  Farmers. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset,  Mass. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Highly  Bred 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 

Roll  wood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 


For  Sale 

A  few  cows,  heifers  and  bull  calves. 
Our  A.  R.  records  average  13,219.1  lbs.  milk, 
680.41  lbs.  B.  F.  Herd  sire  a  grandson  of 
May  Rose  King.  Address 

RICHARD  HOPPER,  Mgr. 
WOODY  BROOK  FARM 
Telephone  271  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WJIW»  DAIRY  FARMS.  !2  S.  124  SI.,  Phi!*..  Pi. 


Stonehouse  Guernseys 

won  3  championships  at  Trentcn,  1920.  2  State 
herdsmen’s  cups  for  highest  production,  1922.  We 
offer  2  bulls  of  serviceable  age — grandsons  of  Lang- 
water  Stars  and  Stripes,  prize  winners.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable.  Accredited  herd  31967. 

Mrs.  F.  K.  STEVENS  -  Gladstone,  N,  J. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITH VILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Cn.  New  York 


FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  R. 
dams,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  16909. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  0.  OeFOREST,  Amsterdam.  NT. 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf  A.  s^gu»“!ll?8^,cr!  w’Zd.  p.' 


SHEEP 


For  Sale— Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep 


Apply, OPH Lit  FARM 
rnrehu.se.  New  York 


r„-  o.L  Reg.  Hampshire  Ewes  and  Rams. 

TOT  «ai6  ELLIS  TIGER  -  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


GOATS 


AYRSHIRES 


2ZJ 


Lippitt  Farm  Ayrshires 

During  June  we  offer  RINGMASTER 
-  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  at 
low  prices.  Write  us. 

Let  a  RINGMASTER  head  your  herd 

LIPPITT  FARM 

Robert  L.  Knight  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  77] 


KINNELON  HERD 

Purebred  Brown  Swiss 

BUTLER,  N.  J. 

Home  of  Ilda’s  College  Boy  whose  dam  has  a 
record  of  13  561  lbs.  milk,  grandam  14  650  lbs. 
milk  and  great  grandam  16,225  lbs.  milk.  His 
daughters  to  come  fresh  have  milked  over 
forty  pounds  a  day.  A  young  bull  calf  by  the 
above  sire  and  out  of  a  17, 139-lb-  cow  for  sale. 
JOHN  C.  HESSE,  Manager 


HOLSTEINS 


High  Grade  Holstein  Heifer  Calves  K?e%eabcun 

and  heifer  calves,  S3 5  up.  Registered  bulls  ready 
for  service,  and  cows.  Address  SPOT  FARM,  Tally,  N.Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washinotonville.  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records— Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  850  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 

We  Purchase  Guinea  Pigs,  Rabbits  and  White  Mice 

and  pay  the  top  market  price  for  healthy  stock.  Write  ns 
for  particulars.  LEDERLE  ANTITOXIN  LABORATORIES.  Pearl  River.  N  T. 

~  SWINE  1 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Before  sending  Wsst  for  your  breeding  stock  why  not 
write  US  your  requirements!  We  have  CII ER R Y 
KING  and  DEFENDER  blood  lines,  the  chief  of  our 
Three  Herd  Roars  being  CREST  DKFEN  DER.  litter 
brother  of  McKee  Bros’,  famous  Improved  Defender. 
We  have  for  sale  plenty  of  last  Fall’s  and  this  Spiing’s 
gilts  and  boars  from  our  Twelve  Aged  Sows.  Besii.es 
the  latter,  we  are  breeding,  this  Spring,  Fifteen  Yearling 
Gilts  of  excellent  quality  for  sale  as  llred  Gilts.  All 
stock  is  Double  Inimuned.  We  invite  correspondence  or. 
better  still,  .inspection  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on 
State  road  H  miles  East  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  PIGS 

AT  FEEDING  PRICES 

Either  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  C. 
O.D.  on  approval  $8  each.  Sows,  Barrows  or  Boars.  Bred 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  the  kind  that  grow  fast  and  big. 
50  feeding  pigr,  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire.  Big  Type  swine,  G  to  8  wks.  old,  $6.60  each.  Will 
ship  any  part  G.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

DR.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD.  M.  D.  V„  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Largest  herd  in  America.  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  breeding.  Special  offering  of  wean¬ 
ling  pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Spotted  Poland  Chinas  g£dh??e“ “akTo5 

quality  Spring  pigs  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  price*. 
Ship  C.  O.D.  Write  HKOOKSIUF.  FARM,  Middletown,  Virginia 

Rorlohiroo  Desirable  Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

UCIK3IIIIC3  Patmoor  Farms  IlartBeld,  N.  Y. 

W  "lUROn^  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

*  U  ■* V  wO  ,ng  Ajj  .,  ges  for  sa)e 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merritieid,  N.  Yl 

Reg.  Duroc  Pigs 

Qeglstered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

n  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayville,  New  York 

1  flfl  Piire  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires,  6  weeks  old 
I  UU  rigs  #ft.r,<>  each.  ROUSE  BROS  Dvshore,  Pa! 


Select  Your  Toggenburg  BuekNs°EwRF5R,Fc  el 

and  get  a  good  one.  840  up. 

S.  J.  Sharpies  R.  D.  5  Norristown,  Pa. 

(il.naro.l  Qola  of  Toggenburg  «nd  Whit*  Angor.  Gouta. 

uupersai  daltl  Fresh  Does  «nd  Kids,  Springe  rs  und 
Bucks  Cheap.  WAIIHEN  MILLER.  Manlius,  N.  Y.  R.  I>.  No.  1 

Wanted— 3  or  4-Qt.  Milk  Goafs  Aav.  r. 

SWISS  MILK  GOATS.  ENORES,  Westbrook,  Conn.  Send  stamp. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Fall  boars.  Also  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in 
August  and  September,  and  a  choice  lot  of  Spring 
pigs.  All  our  Berkshires  represent  the  best  large 
type.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 

KICHAKI)  H.  STONE  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.' 


Shady  Side  Berkshires  ' the  * 

of  type  and  breeding.  Shipped  C  O.  D.  on  approval 

E,  G.  FISHEK  Madison,  New  Yo 


“HAMPSHIRES  PROLIFIC’* 

RECORDS  OF  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE.  Records 
Assn,  show  them  to  average  over  8  pigs 
to  litter.  Free  circular.  And  Guernsey 
Cattle.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Box  R  WHITFORD,  PA_ 


RABBITS 


For  Sale  Splendid  New  Zealand  Red  Does  ^^no"1 

LEON  GATES  Port  Jefferson  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada.  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  an£  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


)  838 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  9,  192-3 


REDUCED  JUNE  PRICES 

BABY  CHICKS 


Class  A . $15.00  per  100 

Class  1  ......  19.00  per  100 


Certified  Chicks  .  .  .  24.00  per  100 

10%  discount  in  lots  of  500  or  more 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Member  N  V.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.,  Inc.  Not  a  Commercial  Hatchery 


WoO^Sfs  f’KSSs 

*  From  the  same  rigor¬ 

ous  stock  as  our  well-known  Baby  Chicks.  W.  Leghorns, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  W.  Wyandottes.  Yon  know  the  quality 
and  the  price  is  right.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS.  Box  184,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Pullets  For  Sale- S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

(8  to  11)  weeks  old.  Ten  yeais  Lino  Breeding  for 
Type,  Vigor  and  Egg  Production.  50  or  more,  $1.15 
Each.  Less  than  50,  $1.25  Each.  SILVER  SAND  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM.S  P.  Weed.  Prop.,  Ballston  Spa.N.  Y.  Member 
N.  Y.  State  Cooperative  Certification  Association. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

We  are  offering  for  sale  8-10  weeks  old  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  at  SI. 25  each.  In  lots  of 
50  or  more  SI  .1  5  each.  These  pullets  are  all  milk- 
fed,  healthy  and  vigorous.  They  are  nearly  all 
raised  from  certified  stock  and  are  exactly  the 
same  as  we  will  use  in  our  own  pens.  Remember, 
in  these  pullets  you  get  the  benefit  of  our  20  years  of 
line-breeding  for  size  and  egg  production.  Some  are 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  No  circulars.  V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM, 

L,  J.  WEED  &  SON,  Props.,  Ballslon  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 

Official  records  at  Cornell  University — 231-227-225-221-207 
202-201  eggs  in  second  laying  year.  1921  contest  pen 
averaged  186.7  eggs  per  bird—  35  eggs  more  per  bird  than 
tlie  average  for  Cornell  Certified  hens  in  the  contest. 
1922  contest  pen  averaged  188.3  eggs  per  bird— 51  eggs  per 
Idl’d  more  than  the  average  for  the  contest.  We  offer 
cl.i?ks  for  delivery  May  30th,  June  11th  and  June  18tli  at 
reasonable  prices.  First  advertisement  this  year.  Write 
fur  circular.  WILLOW  ItKOOK  POULTRY  FAKM,  ALLEN  H. 
BULKLEY,  Prop.,  Odessa,  N.  I.  Member  N.  T.  S.  P.  C.  A. 


Idyldell  Farm  Standard  Quality  Chicks 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 

May  Chicks  all  sold.  June  Chicks,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas,  $10.00  per 
100;  Black  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  $18.00 
per  100;  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns, 
114.00  per  100;  Indian  Runner  Ducklings,  $25,00  per  100. 
We  hatch  all  chicks  from  extra  heavy,  bred-to-lay  stock. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  and  save  delay.  Orders  booked  with  25%  deposit. 
Yearling  hens,  $1.00,  $1.25  and  $1.50  each. 


S.  a.  W.  LEGHORN 

HATCHING  EGGS 

Barron  Strain,  Trapnested  flocks,  $7  per  100. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Elinville,  N.  Y. 


LONG  ISLAND'S  LARGEST  EGG  FARM 

THE  STRAIN  THAT  BUILT  IT 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Cmne  and  see  them  or  write  for  Prices  on  Chicks,  Kggs, 
and  breeding  Pens.  Lone  Dak  Poullrj  Farm,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  8.  Y. 


white  LEGHORN  CHIXA 

Rank  Ref.  Circular.  Geo.  Cullen,  Elkview,  Pa. 


CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

H^h  Grade  S.  C.  Anconas-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

RAHWAY  .  NEW  JERSEY 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

f/ p f  40c  apiece,  in  hundred  lots — 

m  America’s  heaviest  weight 
chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely  large  egg 
Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market  fowl.  We  sell 
chicks  and  eggs— by  buying  chicks  you  are  sure  of  100% 
chickens.  Prices:  25  chicks,  St  2;  50  chicks,  $22;  100 
chicks,  $40— the  sturdiest  Black  Giants  you  can  buy. 
Send  for  booklet,  or  to  avoid  delay,  order  from  ad. 
Prompt  deliveries,  as  long  as  supply  lasts.  GOODFLOX 
POULTRY  FARMS,  60  Neilson  SI.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


TERSEYJ3LACKC3WANTS 

America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers:  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  8  SONS,  Boi  199  Bclmir,  N.  J. 


The  Home  of  Jersey  Black  Giants  Offers  100  Hens 

AT  $6  EACH.  All  big  type,  heavy  boned,  good  breed¬ 
ers.  Must  make  room  for  growing  stock.  Also  HATCHING 
EGGS  at  big  reduction.  Write  for  interesting  prices. 

llrookcrest  Farm  Box  114  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  13  LACK  GIANTS 

Hatching  eggs  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  hens,  $3.50  per 
setting  of  15.  Anderson  Farm,  R.  1,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


MAHOGANY  Garden  winners.  Sold 

1S.1LU9  three  leadinK  State 
Poultry  Colleges.  Foundation  strain  of  numer¬ 
ous  laying  flocks.  Eggs.  S3  for  15;  $8  lor  50;  $15  for 
100.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien.  Conn.  Box  700 


All  Chicks  Now  /5c  w^andottYs 

“Parks’”  liar  Rock,  “Owen”  S.  C.  Reds. 

None  better;  fully  guaranteed.  Send  cash  order 
Prompt  del.  Bank  ref.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Vigorous  Baby  Chicks 

from  high  record  Breeders  on  free  range.  Barron 
and  Wyckoff  Leghorns,  $10  per  100.  Sheppard  An¬ 
conas,  $12  per  100.  Prompt  shipments.  Circular. 
WM.  D.  SEIDEL  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


RARY  CHICK'S FR0M0UR0WN stock 

1  ^niuvo  REDUCED  PRICES 

S.  C.  Reds,  Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Bred  to  lay.  Big,, strong,  money  making  chicks  that 
will  live  and  grow.  From  pure  bred,  free  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF  R.  1  Sodus,  New  York 


BABY CHICKS  Vmnitfkl 

Bar  Rock,  *14  per  100.  Reds,  *16  per  100.  White 
Leghorns,  *12.  Brown  Leghorns,  *13.  June 
delivery.  HUMMER’S  POULTRY  PLANT.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Quality  chicks  at 
thrifty  prices 

Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Lively 
Chicks  for  1923  are  even 
better  than  last  year.  Our 
farm-raised  laying  flocks  are 
headed  by  cockerels  direct 
from  America’s  greatest 
variety  specialists. 

These  chicks  at  popular  prices 
have  the  quality  you  would 
get  from  a  specialty  breeder. 
Their  breeding  is  planned  to 
build  up  profitable  egg  and 
meat  producing  flocks. 

We  guarantee  100%  delivery, 
safe  and  sound.  Any  losses  in 
.  the  mail  will  be  replaced  or 
money  refunded. 

Kerr’s  Chick  Book  describes 
how  these  sturdy,  lively  chicks 
are  bred,  and  gives  expert  in¬ 
formation  about  varieties. 

Interesting  prices  are  being 
quoted.  Write  to-day  for 
your  Chick  Book. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Attn.) 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 

8-10-12  Week  Old 
Ready  to  Lay  Pullets 

With  the  production  bred  in  them 
through  years  of  trapnesting  and  pedi¬ 
gree  breeding. 

We  not  only  CLAIM  to  have  the  GOODS, 
but  a  visit  to  our  plant,  where  you  can 
see  the  parent  stock  and  young  chicks 
of  all  ages  growing,  will  convince  you 
that  we  have  the  STOCK  you  want. 

Not  only  for  next  FALL  egg  production 
but  for  your  future  breeding  stock. 
Pullets  ready  for  delivery. 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 


Dept.  W. 


Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Certified 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

25%  discount  on  June  chix  and  eggs  from 
Certified  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  8, 10, 12  weeks 
old  pullets  and  a  few  certified  hens  for  sale. 

IV. rite  tor  June  prices  and  circular 
showing  official  records 

“FAIR  ACRES  FARM ” 

Dept.  C  -  -  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


LOW  PRICE  HIGH  QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  CHIX 

9000  Chix  per  week  (Tuesday  and  Wednesday) 
during  May  and  June.  Newtown  Hatched  from 
Profit  Paying  Breeders.  None  for  sale  until 
May  22d. 


Prices .  50  100  500  1000 

$8  $14  $65  $120 

Eight  week  pullets  ready  now  and  later,  $1.25 
each;  $1  each  in  lots  of  100  or  more.  A  few 
February  batched  Pullets. 


We  are  not  Dealers  or  Brokers — we  batch  all 
Chix  and  raise  all  Pullets  we  sell.  Safe  de¬ 
livery,  entire  satisfaction  and  a  Square  Deal 
nssured. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  from  Barron  strain 

Certified  stock.  Large,  vigorous  liens  on  free 
range.  Mated  only  to  cockerels  which  are  cer¬ 
tified.  Chicks  every  Thursday  at  $15.00  per  100. 

June  Chicks  (after  June  4th) 
$12.00  per  100,  $50.00  per  500 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C,  A.  Circular. 

A,  H.  PENNY  -  Mattitiick,  L,  I.  -  LOVELL  GORDON 


Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  birds 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range,  Buttermilk  fed.  Birds 
that  have  the  size  and  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
layers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching,  February,  March 
and  April  shipments,  from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerels.  Mv  book 
11  I>oul‘r.v  Keeping  Solved",  price  $1. 00,  free  with 

all  $10.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 

.  1  ■  ■  —rP 

Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  This 
is  the  third  (pullet)  year  of  this  contest. 


Week  ending  May  22,  1923: 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J..7 .  81  1310 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J .  97  1602 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  103  2100 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J .  .  84  1491 

Lewis  Farm.  R.  I .  40  1020 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.  J .  63  1020 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass  .  109  2223 

Roy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J .  95  1017 

James  F.  MacDonald.  Mass .  1U6  2053 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa .  78  1474 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  78  1534 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J  .  93  1300 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  88  1514 

R.  C.  It.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm.  N.  J .  57  1525 

8.  C  R.  1.  REDS 

II.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J .  94  2070 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  84  1729 

C.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.  J .  88  1986 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  96  1619 

Howard  G.  Taylor.  Jr.,  N.  J .  67  1238 

R.  W  Tracy,  N.  J .  96  1532 

Underhill  Brothers.  N.  J .  92  1566 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard.  N.  Y .  69  1341 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  92  1718 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  .  86  1269 

Solomon  Ricbman.  N,  J .  93  2H44 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  98  1795 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  93  1938 

J.  W,  Bottcher.  N.  J .  107  1706 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  75  1488 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  90  1902 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr.,  N.  J . • .  84  2138 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J .  84  1725 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N,  J .  96  2278 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J .  99  1522 

Alex  Eichenbaum,  N.  J .  87  2022 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J .  8t  1274 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  86  1517 

Mattie  H.  Eppele.  N.  J . 97  1898 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  103  2066 

Richard  Franke,  N,  J .  106  2152 

Oreendale  Farm.  N.  Y .  87  1874 

Chas  E.  Grove,  Del .  89  1879 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  108  1823 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.J .  81  1133 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J .  55  2091 

The  Iioehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  99  2208 

A,  H.  Hall,  Conn .  90  1585 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  112  2387 

Frank  L.  Uugus,  N.  J .  93  2066 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J .  97  1915 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J .  88  2009 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  106  1860 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N  Y .  99  1739 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y .  89  1754 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn .  116  1880 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  78  2166 

Harold  VV,  Lyle,  N.  J .  101  2228 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  84  1881 

Herbert  O.  Maxham,  R.  I  .  94  1515 

Meadowedge  Farm.  N.  Y .  83  1790 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  99  1838 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J .  81  1983 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J .  92  1576 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  99  1941 

S,  Olsen.  N.J. .  93  1777 

Piuewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  76  1660 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  119  2369 

Queensbury  Farm,  N.  J .  70  1663 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  96  1581 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.J  .  57  1639 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J .  88  1518 

Rosehill  Farm,  N.  J  .  73  n;78 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  100  1909 

J.  W.  8chreib,  N.  Y .  91  jyoy 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  94  1726 

A-  E.  Spear,  N.J .  97  2678 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  88  2062 

John  U.  Simmonds,  N.  J .  loo  2373 

Matthew  >‘othart,  Jr.,  N,  J  .  lio  1683 

Willis  E  siryker,  N.  J .  105  I960 

Sun  View  harm,  N.J .  101  1833 

Wallace  S.  Suydam,  N.  J .  100  2278 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  98  2033 

J.  R.  Van  Ilouten,  N.  J .  78  1629 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J .  91  1935 

John  F.  WehreJl,  N.  J .  93  1679 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  95  1635 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J .  82  1865 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y .  90  1864 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  loo  2156 

8.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A .  97  isoi 

SCW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  109  2157 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn .  69  1813 

SCW  LEGHORN 

BurlingtonfCo.  Poultry  Assn .  101  1746 

R.  1.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  79  1791 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Hammontoa  Poultry  Raisers’ Assn...  101  1810 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  94  2206 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 105  2015 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  91  1906 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  lol  1980 


Total  .  9139  i7948i 


Raising  Peafowl 

Can  you  give  me  information  regarding 
the  raising  of  young  peafowl?  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  hatch  and  raise  the  young  with¬ 
out  the  mother  peahen?  What  is  correct 
feed  and  general  handling?  e.  j.  n. 

Darien,  Conn. 

Peafowls  are  natives  of  China,  India 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  The  young  are 
seldom  reared  successfully  without  the 
mother  peahen,  as  they  are  rather  a  wild 
species,  and  seem  to  require  their  own 
natural  methods  of  incubation  and  brood- 


ALL  SOLD  OUT  WELL  INTO  JUNE. 

Prices  for  genuine  Crade  A 

LORD  FARMS  S.C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

for  week  of  June  17,  will  be  : 

For  25-49  Chicks . 17c 

For  50-99  Chicks . 16c 

For  100-499  Chicks . 15c 

For  500-999  Chicks . 14!/2c 

For  1000  Chicks  or  More....  14c 

Week  of  June  24  lc  less,  each. 

Send  for  Our  80-Pago  Catalogue 

67  FOREST  ST^ORD  FARI\J?THUEN,  MASS. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

Order  your  June,  July  and  August  chicks  at  these  low 
prices.  All  Breeders  on  free  range.  The  very  best  of 
high  egg  producing  stock.  Postpaid  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Hatches,  Tues.  and  Wed.  of  each  week. 

<  25  chicks  50  chicks  100  chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $3.25  $5.50  $10  00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.50  6.00  12  00 

R.  1.  Reds .  3.50  6.00  12.00 

500-H  cent  pet  chick  less.  1000—1  cent  per  chick  less. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.C.  Brown  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 

YAMA  FARMS 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  and  Barred  Rocks 

Minorcas  lay  the  largest  chalk-white  hen  eggs  known 
The  size  of  the  birds  make  them  more  desirable  for  ilie 
table  than  any  Mediterranean.  Hens  weigh  7  and  8  lbs 
Red  comb  and  wattles,  long  bodied,  greenish  black 
plumage.  Standard  bred  Barred  Rocks.  Exhibition 
Minorca  and  Rock  eggs,  $5.00  a  setting  ;  Utility  $2.00 
a  setting  or  in  100  lots,  Minorcas  $t  0.00  ;  Barred  Rocks 
$8.00.  Minorca  chicks  22c;  Barred  Rocks  $17.00  it 
hundred.  Address,  POULTRY  DEPT,  of  YAMA  FARMS, 
Edward  B.  Taylor,  Supt.  N.panoch,  Ulster  Co.,  N.Y 

FRANCAIS  ROCKS 

Twice  winners  at  Storrs.  Leading  Rock  pen  last 
year  at  Storrs  and  Illinois.  Trapnested  breeders 
and  chicks  at  reduced  price.  Eggs  now  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Barred  Rock  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Ten,  twelve  and  fourteen  weeks  old— from  high  rec¬ 
ord  hens.  STUART  H.  HEIST,  Penllyn,  Pa. 

CHICKS  £S% i.ag£2£  BarredRocks 

13c;  mixed,  10c.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid  pamph.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

EGGS-WHITE  ROCKS-CHICKS 

From  heavy-laying  pedigreed  stock  at  reduced  prices 
Circular  free.  Theo.  Poole,  Route  1,  J  nines  v  ille,  N.Y. 

Trapnested  BarredRocks.  8  wks.  Chicks,  Stock.  Cir- 

•  culars  free.  ARTHUR  L.  SEARLES.BoxN.  Milford, New  Hampshire 

KENT’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  for  eggs  and  a  long  productive  life.  Look 
up  records  in  Contests  at  Storrs,  Vineland 
Michigan,  Illinois  and  Puyallup.  Hatching 
eggs  half  price  after  May  10.  June  and  July 
chicks  at  reduced  prices.  Circular  Free 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  -  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 

S.  C. B.  MINORCA  CHiX ‘"h  WS* 

Write  for  Prices  and  Full  Particulars. 
LAKESIDE  MINORCA  FARM 

R.  L.  SHOEMAKER  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS  ror<?ks 

Winners  at  State  Fair  and  many  large  shows.  Big 
Type.  Very  Prolific.  Not  an  ordinary  bird  in  our 
pens.  Twenty  years  breeder  and  exhibitor. 
Shipped  to  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  15  eggs. 

$2  ;  $5  for  50.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM,  Munnsville,  New  York 

S.  C.  MOTTLED  ANCONAS 

Baby  chicks,  $16  per  100;  $8.25—50.  Eggs,  $6.50—100; 

$1.80 — 15.  Geo.  K.  Bowdlah,  Esperance,  New  York 

Directly  Imported  Leghorn 

males  head  our  first  grade  Pure  Barron  Strain 
Matings.  Pedigrees  272-288.  Third  importation 
Breeders  are  also  selected  for  size  and  vigor. 
FIRST  CRADE  CHICKS.  June  delivery,  only  16  cents 
each.  Second  grade,  12  cents.  Charges  prepaid  and  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Our  June  chicks  give  satisfaction 
Hatches  each  week.  Prompt  shipment. 

c  1  Rkkelea k s  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

EVERLAY  lccho’rn s  /i377\ 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay-  X 

era.  Big  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Amerl- 

can  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York-  /fMg 

Chicago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 

Eggs.  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free.  \V4OT0r lil\1 

EVESLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 

LESHER'Sighorn!  Wyckoff  Strain 

CHICKS- The  Profitable  Kind 

$18  per  100,  postpaid.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 

HAMPTON’S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  aud  most  profit- 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

Baby  CHICKS 

Without  exception  we  are  the  largest  breeders  of 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  New  England 
Our  stock  is  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  its 
wonderful  vigor  and  remarkable  egg  production 
Catalog  on  request. 

REDBIRD  FARM  YVrentham,  Mass. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 


ing.  The  period  of  incubation  is  28  days, 
and  the  young  birds  usually  run  with 
their  mother  for  about  six  months.  They 
should  never  be  kept  in  confinement,  but 
should  have  protection  from  severe  storms 
while  young  and  allowed  the  run  of  a 
wooded  range.  The  feed  for  young  pea¬ 
fowl  should  be  about  the  same  as  for  tur- 


Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  All  flocks  trapnested  for  in¬ 
dividual  records  and  pedigreed  breeders.  Hatching 
Eggs.  $9  per  100.  June  chicks,  $30  per  101) 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaville,  N.Y, 


llllllG  IT  J  (3 II U  U 1 1 C  Prices  low.  C  a  t  a  1  o  g  u  e  free.  Cob 
lie  puppies.  BOWDEN,  WYANDOTTE  SPECIALIST.  Mansfield,  Ohio 


eonas.  Get  our  June  Prices, 
alog.  Reference.  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  McAlistemllt,  p,. 


Cat- 

Box  6 


keys.  For  breeding,  one  male  may  be 
mated  with  three  or  four  females,  and 
they  -do  better  in  small  flocks.  Young 
peafowl  are  fine  for  the  table,  but  they 
are  reared  iu  this  country  mostly  for 
ornamental  purposes.  c.  s.  Greene. 


Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants.Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  PhBasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac 
?,°,?.nVS ?">*Lrels'  an‘l  ah  kinds  of  birds  and  animals 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pi 
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The  Henyard 


Aspergillosis;  Cement  Hen-house;  Forcing 
Production 

1.  I  have  about  130  hens  housed  in  a 
cement  henhouse.  A  short  time  ago  I 
discovered  a  hen  which  did  not  seem 
right.  Every  little  while  she  would  shake 
her  head,  and  as  the  disease  developed 
would  gasp  for  breath.  She  became 
droopy  and  finally  died.  Later  I  noticed 
others  with  the  same  disease.  I  discov¬ 
ered  what  seemed  to  be  yellow  pus  in  the 
roofs  of  their  mouths,  on  their  cheeks, 
and  at  the  entrance  to  the  windpipe. 
What  is  this  disease,  and  what  can  I  do 
for  it?  2.  My  henhouse  is  all  cement 
but  the  roof.  Do  you  think  this  is  colder 
than  wooden  buildings?  3.  I  have  50 
heavy  hens  which  I  want  to  dispose  of  as 
soon  as  possible.  They  laid,  but  little 
all  Winter.  Now  I  want  to  force  them  to 
get  every  egg  I  can  before  they  go.  I  am 
feeding  heavily  of  Cornell  laying  mash 
and  Cornell  scratch  feed  at  night.  Under 
light  Winter  egg  production,  how  long 
will  a  hen  hold  up  under  forced  feeding? 
I  want  to  raise  them  to  75  or  SO  per  cent. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y.  B.  F.  B. 

1.  Probably  aspergillosis,  or  a  disease 
caused  by  a  fungus  growth  upon  the 
mucus  membranes  of  the  mouth  and  air 
passages.  This  is  characterized  by  yel¬ 
lowish  patches  (cankers),  located  as  you 
describe,  and  by  similar  growths  in  the 
deeper  air  passages,  where  they  obstruct 
breathing  and  bring  on  the  symptoms  that 
you  have  noted.  'When  the  deeper  struc¬ 
tures  are  involved,  treatment  is  of  little 
use,  but  the  disease  should  be  prevented 
by  avoiding  the  use  of  musty  or  moldy  lit¬ 
ter  or  food,  from  which  the  fungus 
growths  are  derived.  As  the  trouble  may 
spread  from  one  fowl  to  another,  any 
birds  showing  the  symptoms  should  be 
removed  from  the  flock.  The  cankers 
within  the  mouth  may  be  touched  with  a 
swab  dipped  into  tincture  of  iodine,  and 
growths  at  the  entrance  of  the  windpipe 
may  be  removed  by  careful  use  of  a  sliver 
of  wood  or  like  implement.  Permitting 
the  affected  fowls  to  inhale  the  vapor  of 
tar  water,  by  pouring  the  latter  upon  hot 
bricks  in'  an  enclosed  space,  may  be  tried. 
Prevention,  rather  than  cure,  is  to  be 
sought,  however. 

1.  Concrete  buildings  need  to  be  well 
ventilated  to  keep  them  as  dry  and  warm 
as  those  of  wood,  for  concrete  is  a  better 
conductor  of  heat,  and  moisture  easily 
condenses  upon  it. 

3.  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  long  your  hens  will  stand  up  under 
forced  feeding ;  much  depends  upon  both 
hens  and  feeding.  It  is  doubtful  if  you 
will  gain  anything  by  too  vigorous  at¬ 
tempts  to  stuff  the  fowls.  M.  B.  D. 


Chicks  with  Sore  Eyes 

What  can  I  do  for  small  chicks  with 
sore  eyes?  I  have  a  lot  of  chicks  which 
have  their  eyes  closed  and  cannot  open 
them  unless  I  wet  them.  J.  d. 

Hopewell,  N.  J. 

Little  chicks  are  subject  to  a  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  shows 
itself  by  watering  and  temporary  dosing 
in  some  cases.  If  this  is  a  simple  inflam¬ 
mation  it  will  ordinarily  subside  without 
special  treatment  if'  the  chicks  are  kept 
in  clean  comfortable  quarters  and  under 
healthful  conditions.  If  the  lids  stick  to¬ 
gether,  wet  them  with  a  boric  acid  solu¬ 
tion,  one  ounce  to  the  quart  of  water,  ap¬ 
plying  this  warm  and  letting  it  bathe  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  lids  and  the  eyeball. 
This  may  be  applied  frequently,  using  a 
pledget  of  clean  absorbent  cotton  as  a 
swab,  or  using  a  medicine  dropper. 

M.  B.  D. 


Chickenpox  and  Roup 

We  have  some  badly  infected  hens. 
Small  cores  come  around  the  head  and 
mouth ;  some  have  them  in  the  mouth, 
some  their  eyes  swell  and  side  of  head, 
but  they  have  no  sores  where  swollen. 
The  sores  resemble  canker.  We  are  rent¬ 
ers,  moving  to  present  location  April  1, 
bringing  a  healthy  bunch  of  hens.  We 
put  them  with  the  hens  which  were  on 
the  place,  and  our  hens  have  become  in¬ 
fected.  Would  you  give  advice? 

New  York.  W.  A.  w. 

These  fowls  may  have  acquired  chicken- 
pox  or  roup  from  some  source,  your  de¬ 
scription  suggesting  these  diseases.  The 
only  thing  to  do  now  is  to  isolate  the  sick 
ones  and  kin  and  bury  any  that  are  evi¬ 
dently  so  seriously  sick  as  to  make  treat¬ 
ment  useless.  The  poultry  quarters  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  up,  and  as  soon  as 
practicable  whitewashed  with  freshly- 
made  lime  wash.  Eating  and  drinking 
utensils  should  be  cleaned  and  disinfected 
with  boiling  water.  They  should  then  be 
kept  clean. 

The  sores,  or  cankers,  whether  outside 
or  inside  the  mouth,  may  be  touched  with 
tincture  of  iodine  upon  a  swab,  and  the 
eyes  and  nostrils  frequently  cleaned  with 
a  solution  of  boric  acid  in  water,  one 
ounce  to  the  quart.  Borax  may  be  used 
instead  of  boric  acid.  Keep  the  sick 
fowls  away  from  healthy  ones,  and  do  not 
return  them  to  the  flock  until  entirely 
well,  as  these  diseases  are  highly  con¬ 
tagious.  M,  B.  D. 


Leg  Weakness 

I  would  like  to  tell  C.  S.,  page  G69, 
how  I  cured  by  baby  chicks  of  leg  weak¬ 
ness.  Out  of  a  hatch  of  GO.  10  came  down 
with  leg  weakness.  I  first  massaged  the 
joints,  then  very  gently  moved  the  legs 
back  and  forth.  I  would  then  make  a 
“cradle”  of  the  fingers  of  my  right  hand, 
allowing  the  body  to  rest  on  the  fingers, 
the  legs  protruding.  I  would  thus  “dance” 
them  very  gently  up  and  down  on  the 
palm  of  my  left  hand.  When  they 
“slumped”  I  would  let  them  rest,  sitting 
them  down  completely  in  the  palm  of  my 
hand.  I  would  then  turn  them  over  on 
their  backs  in  the  palm  of  my  left  hand, 
covering  them  gently  with  my  right,  al¬ 
lowing  the  legs  and  wings  full  freedom. 
They  would  flutter  their  wings  and  kick 
their  little  legs  in  their  endeavor  to  get 
free.  When  they  ceased  “kicking”  I 
placed  them  out  of  doors  close  to  the 
feeding  and  drinking  cups.  I  remained 
one  whole  day  with  them,  going  from  one 
to  the  other  until  I  had  given  the  same 
treatment  to  all  10,  going  back  to  the 
first  when  I  had  finished  with  the  last. 
The  next  day  they  were  slightly  improved, 
and  I  went  through  the  same  process,  this 
time  driving  them  out  of  doors  into  a 
small  screened-off  enclosure,  and  com¬ 
pelled  them  (all  GO)  to  remain  out  as 
long  as  the  sun  was  warm.  This  screened- 
off  space  was  so  placed  that  they  had 
plenty  of  sunshine  and  some  shade  (plac¬ 
ing  plenty  of  feed  and  water  conveni¬ 
ently).  I  also  fed  them  some  ground 
fresh  beef.  In  three  days  they  were  as 
lively  and  chipper  as  could  be.  This  being 
my  first  experience  with  incubator  and 
brooder,  I  left  them  in  the  too  warm 
brooder-house  for  three  weeks.  Iam  very 
proud  of  my  success  in  saving  them,  as 
everyone  said  there  is  no  cure  for  leg 
weakness,  and  that  I  could  only  save  the 
others  by  getting  them  out  on  the  ground 
at  once,  which,  of  course,  I  soon  realized 
to  be  only  too  true.  They  have  all  been 
doing  wonderfully  since  they  have  been 
running  out  and  in  at  will.  '  H.  F.  s. 

Beacon,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  pains 
which  women  are  willing  to  take  in  moth¬ 
ering  baby  chicks,  and  explains  why  they 
are  often  more  successful  in  raising  them 
than  men.  Just  imagine  a  man  taking 
a  day  to  administer  massage,  Delsartian 
movements  and  the  exercises  of  the  “daily 
dozen”  to  a  few  chicks  with  leg  weakness. 
It  is  an  equally  good  illustration  of  the 
necessity  of  getting  baby  chicks  out  of 
doors  upon  the  ground  early,  if  you  wish 
them  to  thrive.  Contact  with  the  earth 
is  what  they  need,  and  that  just  as  early 
in  their  lives  as  possible.  M.  b.  d. 


White  Diarrhoea 

Is  there  any  cure  for  white  diarrhoea 
in  baby  chicks?  I  give  white  diarrhoea 
tablets  in  their  drinking  water  every  day. 
Vessels  are  cleaned  every  day,  also  houses 
under  brooder  canopy,  and  house  sprayed 
every  week  with  a  good  disinfectant. 
They  have  a  dirt  floor  and  a  warm  house 
with  good  ventilation,  also  run  of  a  dirt 
yard  on  pleasant  days,  but  with  all  my 
care  I  have  lost  over  50  per  cent  of  my 
chicks  out  of  a  400  hatch.  Brooder- 
house  is  10x12  ft.  r.  o. 

Westport,  Conn. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  cure  for  true 
white  diarrhoea  in  baby  chicks,  and  con¬ 
sider  the  remedies  advertised  for  that 
purpose  worthless.  Diarrhoeas  from  im¬ 
proper  feeding  and  brooding  may  have  a 
whitish  discharge,  indistinguishable  by 
appearance  from  the  discharge  of  bacil¬ 
lary  white  diarrhoea.  These  are  often 
called  white  diarrhoea  by  those  who  do  not 
know  the  difference,  and  help  any  reme¬ 
dies  used  to  acquire  an  undeserved  repu¬ 
tation.  The  cure  for  true  white  diarrhoea 
is,  first,  the  hatching  only  from  flocks 
known  to  be  free  from  carriers  of  the 
germs  of  this  disease,  germs  which  may 
be  transmitted  through  infected  eggs  to 
the  baby  chicks ;  second,  the  avoidance  of 
exposure  to  germs  in  droppings  of  dis¬ 
eased  chicks  and  hens  by  keeping  such 
diseased  fowls  off  from  the  premises. 
This  may  sometimes  involve  a  complete 
clean-up  and  a  new  start.  All  diarrhoeas 
characterized  by  a  whitish  discharge  are 
not  to  be  considered  bacillary,  or  true 
white  diarrhoea,  however.  Some  such 
diarrhoeas  are  caused  by  improper  feed¬ 
ing.  brooding,  etc.,  and  the  remedy  is  re¬ 
moval  of  the  cause.  m.  b.  d. 


Depluming  Mite 

What  can  I  do  for  our  chickens?  The 
feathers  are  coming  out  on  the  head  and 
on  the  back.  It  is  not  molt.  We  keep 
them  clean  and  cannot  understand  what 
it  is.  w.  b. 

Port  Byron.  N.  Y. 

The  depluming  mite  is  probably  respon¬ 
sible  for  this.  Rub  some  sulphur  oint¬ 
ment  into  the  bare  skin,  or  perhaps  any 
simple  grease  may  prove  effective.  A  dip 
of  sodium  fluoride,  one  ounce  to  the  gal¬ 
lon  of  water,  may  be  sopped  on  where 
many  fowls  are  to  be  treated.  This  mite 
works  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
skin  and  causes  the  feathers  to  become 
loosened,  broken  and  lost.  Little  harm,- 
other  than  the  appearance  of  the  fowls, 
is  done,  however.  m.  b,  d. 


Startling  Reductions— Same  Quality 

Rosemont  nationally -known  chicks  are  the  product  of  43,000  husky  selected  hens, 
many  with  trapnest.  records  of  200  eggs  or  over,  the  pens  headed  by  males  from 
noted  strains.  Extremely  high  fertility  and  immense  hatches  in  our  great  plant  enable  us  to  offer 
striking  low  prices  on  high  quality  Rosemont  chicks. 


75,000  for  Immediate  Delivery  and  June  11,  12,  13,  14 


25  chicks 

50  chicks 

100  chicks 

500  chicks 

1000  chicks 

Black  Leghorns  (  Select 

Grade  A. 

. .  $3.25 

$6.00 

$12.00 

$55.00 

$110.00 

White  Leghorns  J  Utility 

matings . 

2.75 

5,00 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

Brown  Leghorns  \  Select 

Grade  A. 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

Buffi  Leghorns  )  Utility 

matings. 

3.50 

6.50 

13.00 

62.50 

125.00 

Grade  A . 

4.00 

7.00 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

/  Utility 

matings . 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

125,00 

Grade  A . 

4.00 

7.00 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

/  Utility 

matings . 

3.50 

6.50 

13.00 

62.50 

125.00 

White  Wyandottes.  )  Select 

Grade  A. 

4.50 

8.50 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

1  Utility 

miatings . 

4.25 

8.00 

16.00 

White  Rocks .  )  Select 

Grade  A . 

4,50 

8.50 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

1  Utility 

matings . 

4.25 

7.50 

15.00 

72.50 

150.00 

Anconas  .  )  Select 

Grade  A . 

4.25 

8,00 

16.00 

75.00 

150.00 

|  Utility 

matings. 

4.00 

7.50 

15.00 

72.50 

145.00 

Full  count  and  safe  delivery  by  prepaid  parcel  post  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad., 
enclosing  check  or  money  order.  Beautiful  Chick  Book  free  on  request. 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Offers  the  biggest  chick  value  of  the  year.  Order  yours  now,  direct  from 
this  advertisement.  Immediate  deliveries.' 


Per  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $ 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  115.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  125.00 

White  Wyandottes .  150.00 

Anconas  &  White  Rocks . 


S.  C.  White  I 
Barred  Plymoi 
Rhode  Island 


500 


100 


50 


25 


$  95.00 

$48.00 

$10.00 

$6.00 

$3.25 

1  15.00 

58.00 

12.00 

7.00 

3.75 

125.00 

64.00 

13.00 

7.50 

4.00 

150.00 

75.00 

16.00 

9.00 

4.75 

160.00 

80.00 

17.00 

9.00 

5.00 

oeci ally  Mated  Pens  at  these  low 

prices. 

500 

100 

50 

25 

.$65.00 

$13.50 

$7.00 

$4.50 

.  75.00 

17.00 

9.00 

5.00 

.  75.00 

17.00 

9.00 

5.00 

All  Pine  Tree  chicks  are  strictly  healthy,  sturdy  youngsters 
from  pure-bred  free-range  birds.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid. 
QUALiTvIsERvicti  Safe  arrival  and  full  count  guaranteed.  No  C.  O.  D.  shipments. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Jersey 
Black  Giants 

JUNE  11  and  18  DELIVERY 

CHICKS 

$25.00  per  100 
13.00  per  50 
7.00  per  25 

There  are  none  better  at  any 

Erice.  They  are  not  show  birds, 
ut  breed  for  their  size  chicks 
from  above  delivery,  and  capo- 
nized  eight  to  ten  weeks  later 
will  weigh  from  eight  to  twelve 
pounds  in  the  fall. 

We  guarantee  safe  delivery 
1200  miles.  Check  or  money- 
order  must  be  sent  with  order; 
cannot  ship  C.  O.  D.  One  year 
old  Hens  and  Cockerels,  $6.00 
each,  6  hens  and  cockerel  $30.00. 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Flemington,  N.  J. 


tockton  Hatchery 


Strictly  pure  bred  chicks,  recog¬ 
nized  as  superior  in  production 
and  quality. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 

SPECIAL  PRICES 
June  12, 13,  19,  20  and  25th  deliveries 

Order  from  this  ad  if  prompt  de- 


- -  liveries  are  wanted.  All  chicks  are 

pu  re-bred  and  are  guaranteed  as  represented.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $ 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks .  12.28 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes,  White  1 
Rocks  and  Anconas  ....  j 

In  600  lots,  SOe  less  per  I  OO  chicks 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

Emmert  R.  Wilson,  Prop. 


100 

50 

25 

$  9.75 

$5.75 

$3.25 

12.25 

6.50 

4.00 

13.00 

7.00 

4.25 

16.50 

9.00 

5.00 

■  1 1  |  PTC  s- c- WHITE 

ULLL  I  O  LEGHORNS 


PI 

12  and  14  weeks  old  at  fill. 50  and  SSI. 75 
each.  Also  a  few  8  and  10-week-old  pul¬ 
lets  at  81.35  up.  These  are  specially 
selected  birds  from  certified  eggs.  Order 
promptly,  Immediate  shipment. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY  Stockton.  N.  J. 


D  ADV  r'UIfVC  From  Davis  Strain  of  Certified 
DAD  I  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which 
develop  into  prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Pa¬ 
rent  stock  250  to  315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks. 
Write  for  prices.  ARCHER  W.  DAVIS  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.V. 


STURDY  CHICKS  lunecn\mWT. 

HORNS,  11c;  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wy- 
andottes,  14c.  Order  from  this  adv.  Sent  Prepaid 
Full  count.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill,  N.J, 


CHICKS  s  c- w  and  BR L-  10c=  B-  rbcks.  12c. 

s.  C.  REDS,  13c;  MIXED,  8c.  Special 

prices  on  large  lots.  Order  from  this  adv.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  2 


White,  Brown,  and  Buffi  Leghorn,  10c;  Bar. 
and  Buff  Rocks,  12o  ;  Reds,  12c ;  Wyan- 
.  dottes,  14c  ;  Mixed,  8o.  Special  prices  on 

*>00  or  1,000.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Richfield,  Pa. 


DARY  fHIY  s-  c-  w-  L-  10e>  Barr  Rocks. 

*  '-'K1I../V  13c.  Reds  18c.  S.  C.  B.  L.  10c, 
Broilers.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices.  Jf.  N.  Nace,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PUim  8c  and  up.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
UIIIUIMJ  and  Mixed.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R,  0.  No.  3.  Millerstnwn.  P». 


MARCH  PULLETS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Splendid  free  range  stock.  Guaranteed  layers. 
81.50  each.  Arthur  G.  Abrecht,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

day.  $1  each.  Mrs.  P.L.  ilAKDAWAY,  Brandenburg;,  Kentucky 


Jersey  Black  Giant  PULLETS 

10  weeks  old.  Big,  healthy  birds,  83. 

BLAUVELT  -  Matawan,  N.  J. 


300  Jersey  Black  Giants  KJlT 

stock.  O.  E.  LOWERY,  Vineland,  N.  J,  liox  83.  It.  3 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Eggs  _ioo‘preS$V!fru  i 

guaranteed.  Lewis  Compton  Mas  Creek,  M.  J. 


Deautlful  Gold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 
X*  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Selected  from  our  best  yards. 
THOMAS  REILY  -  Plymouth,  Mass 


I  ar<ro  Clnnl/  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese.  Rucks, 
LdlgCulUbK  Gulneus,  Biintuius,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred 

They  are  the  famous  “  Sanborn  Stock  ”  champion 
layers,  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  their,  wonder¬ 
ful  laying  qualities;  record  up  to  309  eggs  in  one  year. 
You  should  place  your  orders  at  once  for  baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs.  Decide  now  to  grow  the  best. 
Big  discount  on  June  Chix.  Catalogue  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  40,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Wanted- About  Fifty  Laying  Pullets 

Rhode  Island  Reds  or  Plymouth  Rocks.  State  price. 
I  Delivery  at  once.  M.B.  G..136E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 


iiiiiiiiimmmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmi 

PflTTIflTIvIe9  A  complete  record. 
UtlillUliUj  |-j  Easy  to  keep.  Start 

Pnnltrv  □  any time ;  ,esu|ts 

*  ""III  J  shown  any  time. 

Account  °  pric';0nr:d;  **• 

BOOR  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimii 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 

Act  early— get  yours  SURE  at  these  MVW.'l) 

EXTRAORDINARY  REDUCED  PRICES 

Think  of  the  saving  it  means  to  get  good,  sturdy  chicks  for  as  little  as 
this,  especially  when  they’re  lllllpot  Quality— the  Highest  Quality. 

25  50  100  500  1000 

White,  It  lack  or  llrown  Leghorn* . #3.50  #6.50  #12.00  #57.50  #110.00 

Burred  Books .  8.75  7.25  14.00  67.50  180  00 

White  Books  and  B.  I.  Beds .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.50  150.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  lllk.  Mlnoroas  A  Aneonas  4.75  0.25  18.00  -  - 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks..  8.00  5.25  10.00  47  50  - 

SPECIAL  MATING 

Wh.  l.egliorns,  Mating  A  6.50  10.25  20.00  95.00  - 

^  W  h.  Leghorns,  Mating  II  4.00  8.00  15.00  72  50  140.00 

Barred  Bocks .  4.75  9.25  18.00  85.00  - 

Heavy  ordering  Is  sure.  ACT  PROMPTLY— protect  yourself.  Send  check,  money  order  or 
l*-  ‘  registered  letter  for  your  chicks  at  once.  Safe  arrival  of  full  count  guaranteed  anywhere 

In  U.  S.  A.,  east  of  Mississippi  River 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


Rogers’ 

Leghorn 

Chicks 


Our  chicks  are  hatched  in  an  electrically  ventilated 

incubator,  which  insures  the  biggest  and  best  chicks  possible. 

Our  flocks  are  rigorously  selected  and  production  bred. 

Our  customers  report  remarkable  records. 

Our  certified  breeders  are  not  surpassed.  If  you  do  not 

know  the  full  meaning  of  certification,  write  to  the  New  York  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Rodman,  N,Y.,  for  particulars. 
Chicks  from  certified  breeders  are  quick  to  mature  and  the  earliest  to 
lay,  $20  per  100.  Standard  well  bred  chicks,  $10  per  100;  $80  per  1000. 

C.  A.  ROGERS  -  Bergen,  N.  Y - 


SCHWEGLER’S  “THOR-O-BRED”  BABY  CHICKS 


Order  direct 


LIVE  AND 

from  this  ad. 


GROW 

Ask  for  onr 


BIG 

free 


chick  hook. 


Barred  Rox,  R  I.  Rede.  Aneonas. 
While  Wyendelles  &  While  Rox... 

Black  Mlnorcas . . 

Buff  Orpington* . ■  •* 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER, 


207 


Per  500 

Per  1  00 

Per  50 

Per  25 

$62  50 

$1  3.00 

$7.00 

$3  76 

70.00 

14.50 

7.75 

4.00 

77.50 

16.00 

8.50 

4.60 

82.50 

1  7.00 

9.00 

4.75 

87.50 

1  8.00 

9.50 

5.00 

on  Street 

BUFFALO. 

• 

>< 

• 

z 

BaDy  CliiclLs 

8.  0.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  Rock.  Red  and  Broil¬ 
ers,  8c  and  up.  100  percent  delivery  guaranteed. 

F.  B.  LEISTER  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS rVcE^TN10c  Each 

B.  Rock,  11c.  Catalog  Free.  Guar,  satisfaction. 

Seibert  Bros.  Box  R  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S,  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Broilers. 
Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BAB  Y  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  $10;  Mixed,  $8  a  hundred.  Post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
Bank  Ref.  IURKEY  RIDGE|HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

{'U\rVQ  s*  C.  Buff,  $12—100.  White  and  Brown  Leg 
V^niVjlVO  horns,  $10—100.  Rocks,  $12—100.  W.  Rocks, 
$15 — 100.  Reds,  $13 — 100.  Mixed,  $9 — 100.  Send  in  your  or¬ 
der.  Cir.  Free.  JACOB  NIKOIOM),  IWcAlisterville,  Pn.  Box  2 

CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks.  12c;  Reds,  13c,  and  Mixed,  8c.  100% 

guaranteed.  Circular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa 

PLiv  Barred  ltocks,  lie;  Reds,  12e;  W.  Leghorns,  9c; 
bull  Mixed,  8c.  100 %  guaranteed.  Order  from  adv.  or 

circular  free.  Twin  Hatchery,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. ..  l  Oc  each 

1  Mil  .  |4  ^  S.  0.  Brown  Leghorns. . .  lOceach 

Barred  P.  Rocks .  l  2c  each 

Mixed,  8c.  Prepaid.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular.  THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

r*l*  1  8c  and  up.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
l.nlCKS  Rocks,  and  mixed.  Circular  mailed  on  request. 

llrooksidc  Farm  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SPENCER’S  BIG  4  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  From  Hogan  Tested.  Bred  to  Lay.  Stock  on 
free  range.  Circular  free.  Spencer  Poultry 
Farms  &  Hatchery,  Box  766,  Spencer,  Ohio 

R  A  R  V  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 

D  H  D  I  jjoc]{t  r  j  Reds.  Big,  sturdy,  hardy 
CHICKS  chicks,  bred  for  egg  production,  at  lUc 
vnlwIVd  each.  Discount  on  large  orders.  Hatches 
every  week.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

CHICKS 

8.  C.  BUFF  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS 
AND  WHITE,  REDS,  BLACK  MINORCAS,  BUFF  ORPING¬ 
TONS.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

CLOYD  NIEMOND  Box  5  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BaP>y  Clrix  7c  and  Up 

Get  Johnson’s  reduced  prices  on  chicks  for  June,  July, 
August  and  September.  Grand  catalogue  and  pricelist 
free.  JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

CHICK  S- While  Leghorns  rx/b.w* 

Leghorns,  9c;  White  Rocks,  12c;  Reds,  18c;  Broilers, 
8c.  Free  Circular.  FRANK  HU  M,  New  Hashing-ton,  Ohio 

,  ww  v  w  »■  (  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 

I  |-i  1  1  S'*  10c.  Barred  Rocks,  12c ; 

^  ^  *-*  1  Reds,  14c  and  Mixed,  8c. 

100%  Guar.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

YVM.  NAOE  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  10c  each.  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  13c  each.  Black  Minorcas,  14c  each.  100X  live 
arrival  guaranteed  ECLIPSE  FARMS,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

White  Wyandotte,  R.I.  Red,  Barred  Rock 

yearling  hens  laying,  fine  utility  fowls,  $2.50  each. 

RIVERDALE  P0U1TRY  FARM  Box  265  Riverdale.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giant  EGGS*'™^ll 

of  June.  Sent  parcel  post  prepaid — insured.  S3  25 
per  setting  15;  3  settings,  $9.  Upham  strain.  9  to  10- 
lb.  cockerels,  S5.  JACOB  WELSH,  Fairmount,  Califon.  N.  J. 

PULLETS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

8  10  and  12-week-old,  bred  from  trap-nested  year¬ 
lings,  mated  with  pedigreed  cockerels.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

OLD  ORCHARD  FARMS,  Inc.  Farmingdale.  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


from  pure-bred,  selected-heavy 
laying,  free-ranged  hens.  Pre 
paid  parcel  post.  100  percent 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular  and 
price  list  on  request.  Get  it. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Ottsvllle,  Pennsylvania 


10-weeks-old  Pullets.  Sour 

_  _  I  milk  feed.  $1-90  each. 

CLOVER  LEAF  POULTRY  FARM  LaFargeville,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  milk  feed.  $1. 00  each. 


Make  Money  Raising  Squabs 


Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders 
shipped  everywhere.  Write  for  prices. 
Homers.  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  Specialty, 

Allslon  Squab  Co.,  38  N.  Beacon  St.,  Allston,  Mass. 


TICCAIIV’6  superior 

llrrANT  oducklings 

Mammoth  Pekin,  Giant  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner 
Ducklings  at  $35  per  100;  $160  per  500;  $300  per  1,000. 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Sate  arrival  guaranteed. 

THREE  MOS.OLD  DUCKLINGS, $1 .50 Each 

BREEDING  Drakes& Ducks,  1  Yr. Old, $2.50  Each 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

D  AY-O  L  D— 2— 4-IO-W  E  E  K  S  OLD 

CHICKS  and  DUCKLINGS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  1.  Reds, Sil¬ 
ver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Indian  Run¬ 
ner.  Excellent  laying  strains. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  THERESA,  NEW  YORK 


£ 


DAY-OLD-DUCKLINGS  {mammoth  white  pekins. 

From  selected  and  properly  mated  stock.  The  kind 
that  live  and  grow.  WAYNE  COUNTY  DUCK  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY  CO.,  Clyde,  N.  Y. _ 

Pekin  Hatching  E^s-SIO  Hundred 

Ducklings— #25  hundred. 

PARSIPPANY  DUCKS  -  Boonton,  N.  J. 


BREEDERS  AND  IE3GGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Pi-1- DUCKLINGS 


Hatching  Eggs 

Price  List  Free 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS.lllip.lt. T 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

MATCHING  EGGS  ■  f  ■  ■  Liberal  Guarantee 

BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  Lam  Island.  N.  ». 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


CELLULOID  XjEG  BANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  hand  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cent*  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield.  Mass. 


The  Henyard 


Turkey  Talk  from  a  Turkey  Man 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  grand  old 
turkey.  After  reading  iWillet  Randall’s 
article  on  page  651  in  which  he  speaks 
of  his  white  tom  dragging  along,  and 
says  it  is  blackkhead,  I  beg  to  differ  with 
him.  There  is  another  disease  similar  to 
blackkhead.  which  is  genuine  yellow 
cholera.  The  difference  is  this ;  black¬ 
head  kills  quickly,  the  head  turns  purple, 
then  black.  They  only  last  a  day  or  two, 
while  cholera  drags  along,  sometimes  five 
or  six  days.  The  passages  are  yellow, 
watery  fluid.  The  disease  is  confined  to 
the  liver,  which  fails  to  act,  becomes 
twice  its  natural  size,  causing  all  the 
poison  to  sift  through  the  entire  system. 
The  head  of  the  bird  will  stay  natural, 
wattles  red,  eyes  bright,  u/util  death 
claims  it.  These  two  diseases,  while  very 
closely  related,  are  different.  Cholera 
symptoms  are  refusal  to  eat,  wings  a  lit¬ 
tle  down,  movement  draggy,  breath  foul. 
Treatment,  liver  pills  one  night  and 
morning  for  two  or  three  days,  compell¬ 
ing  the  bird  to  take  some  food ;  I  can 
save  nine  out  of  10  this  way. 

In  regard  to  blackhead,  I  have  used 
the  ipecac  according  to  directions  with 
good  success;  have  lost  no  birds  with 
blackhead  since  using  it,  while  our  neigh¬ 


bors,  not  using  it,  lose  lots  of  birds.  I 
still  claim  there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
turkey ;  he  stands  in  a  distinct  class  by 
himself,  the  king  of  the  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  dinners.  G.  L.  c. 

West  Virginia. 


Unhatched  Chicks  Killed  by  Thunder 

Do  you  know  of  any  means  a  person 
can  take  to  prevent  thunder  from  killing 
baby  chicks  in  the  shell  a  few  days  prior 
to  hatching?  j.  w.  M. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

The  best  means  of  prevention  that  I 
know  of  is  to  keep  only  strong,  vigorous 
birds  as  breeders,  to  give  these  liberty 
on  range  and  to  feed  moderately  upon 
well-balanced  rations  during  the  Winter, 
not  trying  to  force  egg  production  to  its 
limit.  With  this,  it  is,  of  course,  neces¬ 
sary  to  avoid  errors  in  incubator  man¬ 
agement,  if  artificial  means  of  hatching 
are  used.  M.  B.  D. 


Administering  Catechu  and  Ipecac 

Will  you  give  me  full  explanation  in 
regard  to  treating  little  chicks  with 
catechu?  When  you  treat  individual 
eases  how  do  you  give  it,  and  how  much  ; 
also  for  big  chickens?  I  am  losing  quite 
a  number  of  my  haby.chicks.  They  have 
the  whole  farm  to  run  on  and  are  moth¬ 
ered  by  hens,  kept  clean  in  every  way-, 
and  proper  feed.  I  have  read  so  much 
about  giving  catechu.  How  much  pow¬ 
dered  ipecac  are  you  supposed  to  give  to 
turkey  poults  if  you  give  it  in  the  dry 
mash ;  also  how  much  of  the  catechu 
can  you  give  in  dry  mash?  R.  \v.  c. 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Catechu  is  a  remedy  given  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  coccidiosis,  a  disease  caused 
by  small  parasites,  called  eoccidia,  that 
are  harbored  by  birds  and  picked  up  with 
food  and  drink.  Roth  coccidiosis  and 
“blackhead”  have  much  the  same  symp¬ 
toms  and  are  probably  confounded.  In 
the  case  of  either,  methods  of  prevention 
offer  more  hope  than  those  proposed  as 
cures.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  fowls  on 
range  from  picking  up  the  universally 
distributed  coccidia  and  organisms  which 
cause  blackhead,  but  it  may  be  possible 
to  make  the  intestinal  tracts  of  turkeys, 
and  other  fowls,  so  inhospitable  to  them 
that  they  will  not  multiply  rapidly  after- 
being  picked  rip.  The  early  and  contin¬ 
ued  use  of  sour  milk  is  one  method  of  do¬ 
ing  this;  the  acid  of  the  milk  is  not  rel¬ 
ished  by  the  organisms  and  the  food  value 
helps  to  fortify  the  bird  against  its  para¬ 
sites.  Catechu,  one  teaspoonful  to  each 
three  gallons  of  drinking  water,  is  an¬ 
other  substance  objectionable  to  the  coc- 
•eidia.  Those  who  recommend  this  rem¬ 
edy  fail  to  state  what  preparation  of 
catechu  is  to  be  used,  but  I  presume  that 


the  tincture  is  the  preferred  prepara¬ 
tion.  While  I  have  never  had  occasion 
to  use  it,  this  seems  to  me  a  very  mild 
dose  and  it  should  probably  be  used  in  all 
the  drinking  water  of  the  .birds.  Ipecac 
is  the  recently  recommended  remedy  for 
blackhead  in  turkeys.  It  should  also  be 
used  as  a  preventive  and  the  preparation 
used  is  the  powdered  drug ;  one  teaspoon- 
f ul  in  enough  mash  for  20  birds,  old  and 
young,  this  to  be  fed  twice  weekly  until 
the  poults  are  at  least  three  months  old. 
Reports  of  the  value  of  these  drugs  are 
contradictory,  but  they,  at  least,  offer  a 
means  of  attempted  protection.  M.  B.  D. 


Hatching  Dirty  Duck  Eggs 

Should  one  wash  duck  eggs  before  put¬ 
ting  them  in  an  incubator?  I  do  not 
mean  to  put  them  in  water,  but  use  a  wet 
cloth  to  clean  them  off.  I  can  buy  100 
eggs,  but  they  are  very  dirty,  e.  o.  b. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  never  wash  duck  or  goose  eggs  be¬ 
fore  setting,  but  sometimes  scrape  them 
carefully  if  they  are  very  dirty.  In  the 
natural  state,  the  old  duck  leaves  them 
on  the  bank  of  a  stream  where  the  mud 
and  water  cover  them  when  the  water  is 
high.  It  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  the 


bird  to  have  her  eggs  dirty.  After  the 
first  week  or  two  it  is  well  to  sprinkle 
them  every  three  or  four  days  with  luke¬ 
warm  water  or  pour  a  little  warm  water 
in  the  nest.  marie  betts. 


Overfed  Chicks 

My  White  Leghorn  chicks  are  about 
two  weeks  old.  I  am  brooding  them  with 
a  coal  brooder,  feeding  a  ready-mixed 
chick  feed  every  2%  hours,  all  they  will 
clean  up  in  about  10  minutes.  I  have 
milk  mash_before  them  continually  from 
7  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  and  fresh  water  before 
them  always.  When  I  go  to  see  then! 
last  thing  in  the  evening  about  dark  they 
all  seem  huddled  on  one  side  of  canopyv 
about  2 y2  ft.  from  stove.  I  separate 
them  and  make  continuous  chain  of  theiil 
all  around  canopy,  from  the  edge  of  can¬ 
opy  out,  temperature  there  being  about  80 
degrees.  In  the  morning  when  I  go  to 
tend  stove  and  feed  chicks  all  seem  fine. 
About  one  hour  after  first  feeding  and 
putting  mash  before  them  a  number  lie 
on  their  side  and  stretch  their  legs  out 
stiff  and  kick  as  though  unable  to  get  on 
their  feet  again.  If  I  pick  them  up  and 
put  them  ou  their  feet  they  run  about 
one  foot  and  lie  on  their  side  again.  In 
a  day  or  two  they  stiffen  out  and  die. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this,  and  the  rem¬ 
edy,  if  any?  j.  0. 

New  York. 

I  suspect  that  you  are  overfeeding  these 
chicks  and  are  not  keeping  the  brooder 
house  sufficiently  warm.  Cut  down  the 
amount  of  food  given  materially,  and  keep 
the  fire  in  the  brooder  stove  going  at  a 
rate  that  will  prevent  huddling  upon  the 
part  of  the  chicks.  The  temperature  be¬ 
neath  the  hover  should  be  between  90  and 
100,  making  it  warm  enough  just  outside 
so  that  the  chicks  will  distribute  them¬ 
selves  over  the  litter,  without  attempting 
to  pile  up  in  any  one  place.  They  will 
not  necessarily  surround  the  stove  in  a 
circle,  but  should  lie,  well  spread  out,  be¬ 
yond  the  outer  edge  of  the  canopy.  Re¬ 
place  a  part  of  their  food  with  tender 
green  stuff,  and  give  sour  milk,  if  you 
have  it.  Your  description  sounds  as 
though  you  were  stuffing  these  chicks ; 
perhaps  not,  but  underfeed,  rather  than 
overfeed,  for  the  first  weeks.  M.  b.  d. 


Andy  carried  the  mail  to  h  neighboring 
village  in  a  small  one-seated  wagon.  One 
day,  there  having  been  a  death  on  his 
route,  he  was  bringing  the  casket  for  the 
burial,  and  also  had  a  lady  passenger. 
There  was  no  place  to  accommodate  her 
except  on  the  top  of  the  casket ;  so  Andy 
started  out  with  his  passenger  seated 
thereon.  Before  long  he  was  hailed  by  a 
man  with :  “Hi.  there.  Andy !  The 
corpse  is  out !” — Everybody’s  Magazine. 


A  Flock  of  West  Virginia  Turkeys 
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Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves 
on  farm  mjatters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions 
or  suggestions.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what 
is  printed  here.  You  might  call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Why  Should  This  Farmer  Fail? 

[It  is  a  great  privilege,  which  we  fully 
appreciate,  to  have  our  people  come  to 
us  with  their  problems  and  troubles.  We 
know  just  how  they  feel,  and  their  frank 
explanations  enable  us  to  understand  the 
farm  situation  as  we  could  not  realize  it 
in  any  other  way.  We  think  the  following 
true  story  of  a  man’s  hard  struggle  for 
a  home  is  a  part  of  real  literature.  We 
should  like  to  have  some  of  the  smug 
and  selfish  people  we  know  get  the  real 
spirit  of  this  letter.  Here  is  a  man  with 
all  the  traits  which  we  would  give  to  the 
ideal  farm — love  of  the  land,  industry 
and  honesty,  faithful  sense,  pride  in  fam¬ 
ily  and  simple  ambition.  Is  it  not  a 
shame  that  such  a  man  should  go  down  in 
these  times  when  true  farmers  are  badly 
needed?] 

I  read  with  interest  the  three  articles 
on  pages  505,  500,  and  as  the  lists  are 
open  1  am  moved  to  write  you.  Mr. 
Demarest’s  article  on  page  519  is  very 
good.  I  think  Mrs.  Willcox  is  too  bitter, 
and  I  would  like  Mr.  Coons  to  tell  me 
wherein  I  have  failed,  if  it  is  easy  for 
a  young  man  to  own  a  farm,  if  he  will 
work.  Perhaps  it  is  a  matter  of  location. 
At  any  rate,  here  are  the  details  of  my 
case :  , 

I  am  a  printer  by  trade,  Avith  15  years 
experience.  Given  sufficient  time,  I  could 
produce  a  perfect  It.  N.-Y.  from  manu¬ 
script,  having  performed  every  operation 
andl  worked  on  every  machine  necessary 
to  produce  it.  I  am  probably  somewhat 
rusty  noAV.  My  last  job  was  foreman  of 
a  job  plant  and  two  weekly  newspapers 
at  $35  per  Aveek  in  1917.  We  Avere  living 
in  a  suburb  of  Boston,  and  my  Avife  and  I 
having  contracted  the  back-to-the4and 
itch,  bought  a  small  place  about  five 
miles  farther  out.  Here  Ave  lived  in  peace 
and  contentment.  We  kept  one  coav 
(Avhich  I  learned  to  milk),  24  hens 
(which  I  found  out  did  not  lay  every 
day),  one  very  ordinary  rabbit  for  the 
little  girl  and  two  cats.  We  also  had 
our  OAvn  garden,  and  I  kept  my  job ;  so 
you  can  see  Ave  baek-to-the-landed  in  the 
most  approved  and  up-to-date  manner.  In 
the  Fall  of  1918  I  contracted  the  influ¬ 
enza  (as  did  the  rest  of  the  family) 
stayed  at  home  a  week  and  Avent  back  to 
work.  Our  linotype  operator  gave  out, 
and  I  stayed  dOAvn  nights  and  ran  the 
machine.  What  Avith  the  influenza  and 
lead  fumes,  tuberculosis  got  me,  and  I 
had  to  give  up  and  stay  outdoors.  In 

1920,  January,  with  the  help  of  a  rela¬ 
tive,  we  purchased  a  100-acre  farm  27 
miles  from  Boston  for  $10,500.  Avith  tools 
and  eight  coavs  and  a  horse,  taking  back 
an  $8,000  mortgage.  Three  days  after 
we  got  there  we  had  a  blizzard  that  shut 
us  in  for  two  months.  I  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  buy  another  horse,  and  he  died 
one  month  later,  just  before  the  last  note 
of  $50  became  due.  He  died  of  pneu¬ 
monia  contracted  Avhen  I  went  after  grain 
in  one  of  the  terrible  storms  we  had  that 
year. 

Outside  of  that  and  a  feAV  other  mis¬ 
haps  Ave  got  along  all  right  until  May, 

1921.  Up  to  that  time  we  had  paid  $450 
on  the  mortgage,  the  interest  and  $250 
taxes.  May  1,  1921,  the  wholesaler  noti¬ 
fied  us  that  he  could  not  take  our  milk 
except  at  surplus.  As  we  had  to  have 
the  income,  I  had  to  start  a  milk  route, 
Avhich  made  quite  a  loss  for  six  months. 
May  18  we  had  a  frost  that  killed  every 
fruit  bud  on  100  apple  trees  and  100 
peaches,  after  I  had  paid  out  $90  for 
pruning  and  spraying.  I  planted  tAVO 
acres  of  sweet  corn  to  take  the  place  of 
the  fruit,  and  somebody  let  the  bars  down 
and  the  cows  took  care  of  it.  That  Sum¬ 
mer  was  dry  and  the  hay  crop  was  light. 
In  November  we  had  an  ice  storm  that 
took  down  about  half  the  orchard,  and 
the  upshot  of  the  Avhole  thing  Avas  that 
we  could  not  pay  the  taxes  and  interest 
on  the  principal  and  the  mortgagee  started 
to  foreclose.  At  this  point  a  friend 
took  the  deed  with  the  understanding  that 
he  Avas  to  hold  it  until  it  could  be  sold 
and  Ave  could  get  back  at  least  part  of 
what  we  had  put  in,  Ave  to  send  him 
Avhatever  money  Avas  not  needed  for  living 
expenses.  He  then  refused  to  guarantee 
credit  at  the  grain  elevator,  with  the 
consequence  that  Ave  have  been  obliged  to 
buy  grain  a  bag  or  tAvo  at  a  time  for 
about  18  head,  and  sometimes  avc  c-oyld 
not  buy  for  lack  of  money,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  coavs  went  down.  We  do  not , 
knoAv  Avhen  Ave  may  have  to  get  out, 
probably  without  money  and  Avith  no 
definite  place  to  go  or  Avhat  to  do.  No 
one  can  say  it  is  lack  of  Avork. 

With  the  exception  of  tAvo  boys  for  tAvo 
months  last  Spring,  a  man  for  a  month 
during  haying  (who  was  drunk  at  least 
two  days  a  week)  and  the  same  man  for 
three  Aveeks  in  the  Fall,  I  ha\re  run  the 
farm  alone,  with  my  Avife’s  help.  And  I 
want  to  say  right  here  that  my  Avife  is 
a  real  partner.  She  is  a  city  girl,  and 
weighs  about  110  lbs.,  and  she  has  been 
up  on  a  load  of  hay  while  I  pitched  up 
to  her  many  times.  She  helps  milk, 
feeds  the  co;ws  Avbile  I  am  on  the  route, 


saAvs  Avood  if  I  have  not  the  time,  and 
has  peddled  milk  a  good  many  times. 
Goodness  knows  Iioav  she  stand  it,  but  she 
does,  and  keeps  smiling.  This  Winter 
has  been  awful.  I  get  up  in  the  morning, 
feed  the  stock  and  milk  10  coavs.  My 
Avife  bottles  the  milk  while  I  hitch  up 
and  load  the  sled.  Come  home  and  clean 
the  barn,  water  the  cows  and  usually 
three  times  a  week  drive  five  miles  at  four 
or  five  in  the  afternoon  after  some  grain, 
come  back  and  milk,  do  the  chores  and 
get  to  bed  very  seldom  before  10 :30. 
Sundays  and  holidays  alike.  I  peddled 
75  or  80  quarts  of  milk  from  an  open 
sled  from  November  28  until  March  10, 
and  neither  the  horse  nor  I  ever  missed 
a  day  in  three  months  and  two  weeks. 
The  coldest  day  Avas  24  degrees  beloAV  at 
5 :30  a.  m.  I  caught  the  grippe  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  had  it  tAvo  AA-eeks,  and1  lost  my 
voice  for  tAvo  Aveeks  more.  I  stayed  on 
my  feet  and  did  the  Avork,  but  I  don’t 
know  Iioav  I  ever  got  through.  I  am  35 
years  old,  my  'wife  is  33,  and  we  have 
four  healthy,  happy  children,  the  oldest 
seven  and  the  youngest  tAvo.  My  mother 
also  lives  uith  us,  and  is  a  serai-invalid. 
This  is  a  good  farm.  It  has  Avintered  30 
coavs  and  four  horses.  It  is  Avell  Avorth 
more  than  we  paid.  It  is  no  fault  of  the 
farm  that  I  have  not  succeeded.  I  have 
as  good  a  Avife  as  any  man  could  have. 
I  can  handle  any  farm  machine,  including 
tractor,  and  can  drive  a  car  or  truck.  I 
do  most  of  my  OAvn  Avork  and  have  done 
harrowing  and  mowing  for  neighbors.  I 
have  no  bad  habits,  and  have  not  even 
bought  clothes  since  AA'e  came  on  the 
farm.  And  yet  Avith  all  these  advantages 
I  have  not  got  anyAvhere.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Coons  can  tell  me  why.  Do  not  get  the 
impression  that  I  am  at  all  bitter.  I 
am  not ;  but  I  am  some  discouraged.  I 
like  the  AArork  ;  I  like  to  milk  and  am  fond 
of  animals.  I  Avoukl  rather  stay  here 
and  fight  it  out  than  anything  else.  I 
Avould  not  exchange  this  life  for  any  easy 
job  in  the  city.  All  I  ask  is  that  at  the 
end  of  a  10-hour  day  I  can  look  back 
and  see  that  I  have  made  some  progress 
toward  .my  goal  ;  simply  to  oaa’u  my  oavu 
farm,  give  the  children  a  clean  and  happy 
childhood  to  look  back  on,  and  a  good 
education,  to  live  my  life  in  the  harness 
among  the  things  and  -work  I  love,  and 
to  leave  the  Avorld  at  least  no  worse  than 
I  found  it.  A  BACK-TO-TIIE-LANDEK. 

Two  Stages  of  Agriculture 

I  Avas  much  interested  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  relative  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  agriculture  and  to  note 
the  range  of  opinions  from  those  avIio  are 
entirely  satisfied  AVith  present  conditions 
to  those  Avho  can  see  no  hope  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation. 

I  Avonder  if  the  point  of  vieAv  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  the  kind  of  farm  busi¬ 
ness  in  Avhich  your  correspondents  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  engaged?  It  seems  to  me  there 
are  two  stages  of  agriculture  (a),  the 
self-sufficing  stage  Avhere  the  farmer’s 
main  consideration  is  a  home  on  the  land 
and  the  raising  of  family  supplies  with  a 
small  incidental  surplus.  The  work  is 
largely  done  by  family  labor;  and  (b) 
the  commercial  stage,  where  the  farm  is  a 
commercial  enterprise  operated  for  profit. 
In  this  case  the  labor  is  quite  largely 
hired.  The  farm  today  provides  just  as 
good  a  home  as  it  ever  did,  and  just  as 
good  family  supplies  will  be  yielded  as  a 
result  of  the  labor  of  the  farm  family. 
Such  surpluses  as  there  may  be  will  com¬ 
mand  as  good  returns  as  they  did  in  my 
boyhood  days,  Avhen  our  farm  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  this  basis. 

The  commercial  farmer  Avho  is  operat¬ 
ing  his  business  for  profit  and  must  com¬ 
pete  in  the  market  for  labor  today  is, 
hoAvever,  having  a  pretty  difficult  time, 
because  the  prices  for  farm  products  do 
not  permit  the  payment  of  Avages  in  com¬ 
petition  Avirh  other  industries  and  leave  a 
profit  for  the  operator.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  latter  class  of  farmers  must 
plan  to  multiply  muscular  effort  by  the 
use  of  machinery  just  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  so  that  production  per  unit  of  labor 
w'ill  be  high.  Farmers  Avho  do  this  can 
Avcather  the  present  situation  ;  those  avIio 
cannot  will  fall  by  the  wayside,  which 
will  mean  ultimately  a  decreased  produc¬ 
tion  and  a  higher  price  for  that  which  is 
produced.  Elbert  s.  bbigiiam. 


Be  Prepared  for 

COLIC 

For  safety  sake  keep  a 
package  of  Hr.  Lesure's  Colic 
Drops  on  hand  always.  Sure 
relief  for  Colic,  Cramps. 
Stoppage  of  water,  Black 
AA’ater,  Indigestion  and 
Scours,  in  horses,  alfalfa 
bloat  in  cows  or  Colic  Bloat 
in  calces.  No  opiates;  en¬ 
tirely  safe.  Quick  and  stimu¬ 
lating;  easy  to  give.  Sold  by 
best  dealers,  $1.25.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
if  dealer  is  not  supplied.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  back. 

DR.  LESURE'S 

Colic  Drops 

Dr,  J,  G.  Lesure,  Keene,  N„  H, 
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THRESHERS 
8c  WOOD  SAWS 


enjoy  among  our 
mang  thousands  of 
friends  and  custom¬ 
ers  the  highest  repu¬ 
tation  for  superiority 
and  dependability,  for 
the  reason  that 
“GRAY”  standards 
of  quality  and  New 
England  honesty  of 
manufacture  have 
always  been  rigorous¬ 
ly  maintained. 

Made  for  lifetime- 
service,  yet  priced 
surprisingly  low- 


Get  the  facts 

about  this  low-cost 
small  thresher 


Solve  your  threshing  problems  with  a 
‘Gray” — the  ONE  farm  machine  which  you 
cannot  afford  to  do  without,  if  you  raise  grain. 

Built  since  1840,  the  “GRAY”  is  the  result  of 
long  experience  and  embodies  every  desirable 
and  advantageous  feature. 

Threshes  all  kinds  of  grain,  peas  and  beans. 
Built  in  five  sizes,  capacities  ranging  from  30 
to  120  bu.  oats  per  hour. 

The  traveling  threshing-rig  is  never  ready 
Avhen  YOU  are.  Be  independent,  and  SAVE 
GRAIN  by  threshing  when  your  crops  are 
“just  right”. 

Prices  within  reach  of  every  farmer. 

Make  Our  Thresher  Your  Thresher 

For  full  particulars  and  price-list,  fill  out  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail  NOW. 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  Inc.,  Poultney,  Vt. 

Factory  at  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


A.  W.  Gray’i 
Soni,  Inc., 
Box  20,  Poultney,  Vt. 

Send  catalog  and  net 
factory  price  list  on 
Gray  Line  Threshers.  I 

average  about . acres  in 

grain  crops.  (Check  here  ( _ )  If 

Wood  Saw  Catalog  is  also  wanted.) 
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■"Name. 


Address 


WANTED-BARE  FARM 

NOT  LESS  than  lOO  ACRES  with  STREAM 
lO  feet  wide,  1J4  feet  deep  near  barns 
Can  pay  $12,000 

If  you  have  a  farm  with  the  following  requirements  to 
sell  :  Well-shaded  twelve-room  house,  two  stories,  at 
least  250  foet  from  public  road  ;  Stream  damable  at 
point  not  over  1,000  feet  from  barn,  where  at  least 
10  foot  fall  can  be  obtained.  Stanchions  for  ten  eows, 
stalls  for  four  horses.  30  acres  of  flat  stonefree  land, 
tillable  by  tractor.  10  acres  of  Woodland  with  good 
timber  stand.  Not  over  75  miles  from  New  York  City 
or  10  miles  from  Philadelphia;  or  over  one  mile  from 
State  road,  or  three  miles  from  sohool,  store.  Episcopal 
church  and  doctor.  Send  name  and  address  to 

T.  W.  STERLING,  Brookrtdge  Dr.,  Greenwich.  Conn. 

Photos  sent  will  be  returned 


Carload  New  Wire  Fencing 

BIG  BARGAIN 

IH"  mesh,  6)4  ft.  high.  No.  11  gauge,  2'/2c 
sq.  ft.  Also  3”  mesh,  No.  9  gauge,  electric¬ 
ally  Avelded,  galvanized,  7c  lineal  foot. 

NATHAN  KLEIN  &  CO.,  208  Centre  St.,  New  York 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied^Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  Avrite 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
employment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge 
to  employer  or  employee. 

thejewish  agricultural  society, INC. 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  843. 


HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones,  clover,  5  lbs.  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BEES — Produce  your  own  honey;  circular  free. 
VAN’S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Ind. 


HONEY — Finest  quality  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2;  buckAvheat,  $1  and  $1.75;  postpaid. 
M.  BALEARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  soothing, 
refreshing,  invigorating;  pleasing  gift  for 
shut-in  friends  or  well  ones,;  picked  fresh,  cre¬ 
tonne  cover,  3  lbs.,  $1.25,  prepaid;  check  Avith 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— “Wishbone”  oil  brooders,  all  sizes; 

neAv,  never  uncrated.  S.  H.  HEIST,  Penllyn, 
Pa.  ... 


PRACTICAL  NURSE  Avill  give  mother’s  care  to 
patient  with  lung  trouble  in  a  small  Catskill 
Mountain  house;  1,200  feet  elevation;  doctor’s 
orders  strictly  observed;  board  reasonable;  AVrite 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  COU,  Deep 
Wood  Lodge,  West  Shokan,  Ulster  Co.,  N..  Y. 

FOR  SALE: — Keystone  traction  driller,  full  equip¬ 
ment,  cheap;  good  all  around  practical  opera¬ 
tor  Avanted  for  No.  5  machine;  references.  T. 
S.  MOORE,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Ninety  tons  cow  hay,  partly  Al¬ 
falfa.  E.  C.  BARDIN,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

A  ERMONT  finest  quality  pure  maple  syrup, 
$2.25  gallon;  10  gallons,  $2.10;  fresh  made 
sugar,  10-pound  pail,  $2.75;  pound  cakes,  30c; 
immediate  shipment;  products  guaranteed.  G. 
L.  HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

WANTED — Summer  boarders  on  farm  in  Cats¬ 
kills;  bath,  electric  lights.  PLEASANT  HOME 
FARM,  Box  61,  Halcottville,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  CARAMELS — Pure  and  wholesome; 

made  after  a  famous  recipe;  pound  box,  post¬ 
paid  $1.  IDLE  WOOD  CARAMELS,  Hillsdale, 
•  J  • 


HONEY— Quart,  80c;  gallon,  $2.50;  delivered  3d 
zone.  RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY.  Riverton, 
N.  J. 

FOR  SAI.E — 6,000  Candee  incubator;  used  two 
years  and  guaranteed  to  be  in  first-class  con- 
d' non;  price  $400.  ADVERTISER  3461,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Deleo  Light  Plant,  iu  excellent 
condition;  less  than  three  years’  old;  850- 
Aiatt  generator;  100-amper  hour  battery*  price 
reasonable.  W.  R.  KNOX,  220  Clarendon 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

MAKE  up  your  oavu  Balsam  Pillows;  fresh  cut 
Adirondack  Balsam,  enough  for  tAvo  pillows, 
postpaid,  $1;  prompt  delivery;  or  beautifully 
painted  pillows,  14x17,  stuffed,  Avith  fresh  cut 
Adirondack  Balsam,  $1.25  postpaid;  send  for 
descriptive  matter;  satisfaction  guaranteed 
DORSEY  FARMS,  Schroon  Lake.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP — 1  BidAvell,  Jr.  Bean 
thrasher,  in  very  good  condition;  used  only 
on  private  place-..  Address  J.  R.  BRINLEY. 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  O. 

WANTED — Blue  Hen  Incubator;  state  size,  age, 
condition  and  price.  I.  M.  JOHNSON,  Iekes- 
burg,  Pa. 

WANTED — White  comb  honey;  give  your  best 
prices  per  lb.  BOX  201,  Emin,  Tenn. 

AVANTED — Board  on  farm  for  boy  11  years,  for 
July  and  August;  must  be  reasonable.  AD- 
A  ERTXSER  3477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing  a  year  jn  their  dealings  with  the  so-called 


publishers.  Any  so-called  publisher,  bu 
reau  or  studio  that  asks  an  amateur 
writer  for  money  to  publish  his  song 
either  by  means  of  a  stock-selling  scheme 
deposit  or  otherwise,  is  subject  to  sus 
picion.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
victims  have  lost  at  least  a  million  dollars 


inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Could  you  give  information  concern¬ 
ing  M.  G.  Babcock  Co.,  9  East  42d 
street,  New  \ork,  who  are  promoting 
“Bake  Ronkonkoma  Estates,”  Long  Isl¬ 
and?  These  people  advertise  to  give 
away  free  a  lot,  to  the  person  making  the 
most  number  of  words  from  the  word 
“Ronkonkoma.”  A  cousin  of  mine  sent 


“song  sharks.”  One  woman  is  said  to 
have  paid  $360  for  having  nine  of  her 
lyrics  set  to  music  by  one  of  these  pub 
lishers,  and  has  never  received  a  cent  for 
her  poems.  We  would  earnestly  caution 
our  readers  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  concerns. 

Some  time  ago  my  wife  wrote  to  the 


in  a  list  of  words  and  a  representative  of  Cnderwood  Art  Goods  Company,  Ports- 
this  company  called  on  her  and  informed  ™outl1’  O.,  in  regard  to  their  plan  of  mak- 
her  that  she  had  won  a  lot.  He  stated  “’S  money  in  the  home.  I  am  inclosing 
the  lot  they  were  to  give  away  was  not  the  letter  stating  their  terms,  which  my 
in  a  very  desirable  location,  but  if  she  wue  followed  exactly.  They  refused  the 


would  buy  one  in  another  location  they 
would  give  her  one  free.  He  pictured 
these  lots  very  highly  and  stated  they 
w’ere  improved,  in  fact  had  all  improv- 
ments  except  sewers,  and  would  increase 
in  value  in  a  very  short  time.  The  pur¬ 
chase  price  was  $385  per  lot  20x100  ft. 
She  fell  for  this  and  made  a  payment  of 
$15,  and  gave  a  note  for  $42.25  for  60 
.days,  this  being  15  per  cent  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  and  the  agent’s  commission, 
the  balance  to  be  paid  in  monthly  in¬ 
stallments  of  $5.  Will  you  advise  what 
you  think  of  this  proposition  and  are 
these  people  reliable?  As  I  understand 
this  property,  it  is  unimproved  and  not 
worth  anywhere  near  what  they  are 
asking,  being  about  a  mile  from  both 
the  lake  and  the  railroad  station.  She  is 
now  anxious  to  drop  this  and  the  note 
for  the  $42.25  is  due.  Can  they  compel 
her  to  meet  this  note  and  pay  the  balance 
at  $5  per  month?  D.  B. 

New  York. 

The  scheme  of  M.  G.  Babcock  Co.  in 
connection  with  the  Lake  Ronkonkoma 
lots  is  an  old  fake  that  has  been  worked 
by  Long  Island  real  estate  promoters  for 
the  past  20  years.  M.  G.  Babcock  Co. 
seem  to  have  combined  the  guessing  con¬ 
test  scheme  with  the  other  old  fake 
scheme  of  representing  that  if  the  party 
purchases  one  lot,  another  lot  would  be 
given  free.  Of  course,  the  price  of  the 
one  lot  covers  the  value  of  both — per¬ 
haps  two  or  three  times  over.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  woman  in  question  would  be 
to  repudiate  the  contract  altogether  on 
the  grounds  that  she  was  induced  to  sign 
the  agreement  and  note  through  a  fraud¬ 
ulent  scheme  and  misrepresentations. 
The  money  that  she  has  paid  is,  of 
course,  gone  and  cannot  be  recovered. 
These  real  estate  sharks  will  try  to 
frighten  the.  woman  in  every  way  possi¬ 
ble  to  get  more  money  out  of  her,  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  this  rea'  estate  con¬ 
cern  will  dare  go  into  court  to  enforce 
payment  on  a  note  or  contract,  the  signa¬ 
ture  to  which  was  secured  by  such  a 
palpably  fraudulent  scheme. 

I  have  received  settlement  today.  I 
thank  you  very  much.  I  don’t  believe 
what  you  are  doing  for  us  poor  “critters” 
is  half  appreciated.  For  myself  I  realize 
the  efforts  you  are  putting  forth,  and 
Publisher’s  Desk  is  read  with  great  in¬ 
terest.  Thank  you  again.  F.  H.  h. 

New  York. 

YCe  publish  this  little  comment  by  our 
subscriber  because  it  is  always  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  we  want  our  people  to  know 
that  any  work  that  we  can  do  for  them 
is  willingly  and  cheerfully  done  without 
any  hope  of  other  reward  than  to  be  of 
service  to  them. 

I  wTish  to  seek  information  about  the 
Melody  Publishing  Corporation,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  They  have  sent  me  much  litera¬ 
ture,  and  said  they  would  write  the  music 
to  all  my  song  poems  free.  I  sent  them 
two  song  poems ;  then  they  refused  to 
write  the  music  and  publish  them  unless  I 
bought  stock  in  the  corporation.  I  have 
not  done  this,  and  my  songs  are  still  in 
their  hands.  I  wish  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Melody  Publishing  Corporation  is  an 
honest  and  reliable  concern,  and  if  it  is 
a  good  place  to  invest  one’s  hard-earned 
cash.  They  agreed  to  pay  me  five  cents 
royalty  on  all  copies  of  the  songs  sold. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  c.  y. 

■We  wrote  some  of  the  leading  music 
publishing  houses  about  the  possibilities 
of  marketing  song  poems  and  the  propo¬ 
sitions  put  out  by  a  certain  class  of 
houses.  Their  statement  is  that  music 
publishing  houses  have  their  own  staff  of 
writers,  and  it  is  only  once  in  a  thousand 
times  that  they  would  take  outside  songs. 
The  Better  Business  Bureau  has  prepared 
some  literature  on  the  subject,  because 
of  the  many  new  companies  started  up 
along  these  lines.  As  a  rule,  amateur 
song  poems  are  not  wanted  by  reliable 


try-out,’  saying  it  was  not  up  to  their 
standard.  Being  determined,  she  bought 
her  own  material  and  tried  again,  and 
was  refused.  If  you  can  give  me  any  in¬ 
formation  as  to  w'hether  they  are  a  reli¬ 
able  concern  it  would  be  very  much  ap¬ 
preciated.  I  am  inclosing  both  replies  to 
her  two  attempts,  which  are  of  no  help  to 
her.  a.  p.  b. 

New  York. 

This  report  is  typical  of  the  method 
used  by  many  of  these  work-at-home  com¬ 
panies.  It  is  almost  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility  to  produce  work  that  the  company 
will  consider  equal  to  the  sample.  They 
return  the  articles,  but  give  no  instruc¬ 
tions  or  suggestions  for  improving  the 
work,  leaving  us  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  they  prefer  inefficient  workers.  The 
reliable,  organized  exchanges  for  women’s 
work  are  practically  the  only  ones  that 
can  be  relied  upon.  It  is  well  to  make  in¬ 
quiry  before  going  into  work-at-home 
propositions. 


March  27  I  shipped  10  choice  muskrat 
pelts  to  A.  B.  Shubert,  Inc.,  W.  Austin 
avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.  I  had  them  hold 
my  shipment  separate.  April  2  received 
check  for  $16.30.  I  returned  check  same 
day,  and  told  them  to  return  my  furs  at 
once  by  express.  I  received  another  let¬ 
ter  from  them  April  9,  stating  they 
wanted  me  to  be  satisfied,  as  that  was 
my  first  shipment  to  that  firm,  and 
wanted  my  lowest  figure.  I  wrote  an¬ 
other  letter,  the  same  day,  April  9,  tell¬ 
ing  them  $25  was  the  lowest  price  I 
would  accept  for  the  furs.  I  received 
another  letter  April  19,  stating  they 
would  give  me  $20  for  the  furs.  I  wrote 
them  again,  telling-  them  $25  was  my 
price,  send  me  a  check  or  return  my  furs 
at  once,  and  I  haven’t  heard  from  them 
since  that  time.  Could  you  collect  for 
me  $25,  as  it  is  very  late  to  dispose  of 
furs  here  now?  Season  closed  here 
April  1.  l.  D.  B. 

New  York. 

After  dickering  with  the  shipper  for 
nearly  six  weeks,  A.  B.  Shubert,  Inc.,  re¬ 
turned  the  skins.  The  shipper  reports 
that  the  skins  reached  him  May  11.  The 
record  speaks  for  itself.  The  complaint 
of  another  subscriber  was  published  early 
in  the  season,  indicating  the  unfair  meth¬ 
ods  of  this  house. 


Would  you  give  your  opinion  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Humor,  Cleveland, 
O.,  whose  literature  I  am  enclosing?  Is 
there  a  shortage  of  humorous  material, 
as  they  state,  or  are  they  only  concerned 
in  selling  their  course?  w.  A.  w. 

New  York. 

The  American  Institute  of  Humor,  we 
assume,  is  principally  interested  in  sell¬ 
ing  the  correspondence  school  course  on 
the  subject.  The  literature  enclosed  rep¬ 
resents  the  subject  as  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  money  at  home.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  a  splendid  opportunity  for  those 
having  a  little  money  to  part  with  it. 
Humorists  are  born,  not  made  by  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course. 

On  January  8  I  sent  an  order  to  the 
Succulenta  Company,  9  Campbell  street, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  for  $5  worth  of  tablets. 
Up  to  date  I  have  not  received  this  order. 
I  wrote  several  times  to  the  manager,  but 
he  never  answered  my  letters.  These  tab¬ 
lets  are  to  take  the  place  of  green  food 
for  chickens.  I  ran  out  of  mangels  and 
wanted  to  see  how  these  workedi.  I  am 
not  worrying  about  the  $5,  but  if  this  is 
the  sort  of  business  this  man  does,  I  want 
him  to  be  shown  up.  The  tablets  would 
not  be  of  any  use  to  me  now,  but  I  sup¬ 
pose  if  I  can’t  get  the  money  back  I’ll 
have  to  take  them.  c.  J.  P. 

New  York. 

We  can  get  no  response  to  our  letters 
from  the  Succulenta  Company  regarding 
this  and  other  complaints.  We  have  little 
faith  in  the  claims  made  for  the  tablets 
to  take  the  place  of  green  food,  anyhow. 
The  advertising  of  these  tablets  has  been 
refused  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 


CRAINE 


TRIPLE 

WALL 


SILOS 


Lasting  Satisfaction 

You  can  easily  tell  a  Craine  3- Wall  Silo  from  any 
other.  It  is  the  only  manufactured  wood  silo  that 
has  neither  hoops  nor  lugs  to  hold  it  together. 

It  gives  its  owner  lasting  satisfaction.  It  is  the 
cheapest  silo  to  own.  It  stays  put  without  tinkering. 

Craine  Silos  are  constructed  to  keep  warmth  and 
juices  in;  to  keep  cold  and  weather  out.  A  strong 
stave  silo  inside  is  covered  with  thick  Silafelt,  and 
the  patented,  Crainelox  Spiral  Covering  outside 
binds  the  entire  structure.  This  forms  a  hand¬ 
some  building  with  every  square  inch  of  surface 
protected  in  every  direction. 

Any  old  stave,  iron -hooped  silo  can  be 
rebuilt  into  a  permanent  Craine  3 -Wall Silo 
at  about  half  the  cost  of  a  new  one. 

Send  for  handsome  illustrated  catalog 
CRAINE  SILO  CO., 

Box  110,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


NO  OTHER  CUTTER 
LIKE  IT 


THROWS 
AND  BLOWS  ' 


This  Self-Feed 

Saves  You  Money 

The  1923  improvements  on  the  Papec’s 
powerful  compression”  Self-Feed  make  it  a 
better-than-ever  Ensilage  Cutter.  This  Self¬ 
feed  saves  you  money— does  the  work  of  the 
men  at  the  feeding  table  and  does  it  better. 

You  can  i buy  this  new  and  improved  Cutter, 
backed  by  the  Papec  Guarantee,  at  a  new 
low  price.  The  simple  design,  tremendous 
production  and  specialized  machinery  make 
this  possible. 


,  _ 

,  *  papeCJ» 


F&rm  Account 
Book  FREE 

Our  Farmers’  Record  and  Account  Book 
will  help  you  find  and  stop  the  money  leaks. 
It  contains  50  pages  arranged  for  farm  and 
household  inventories,  crops  and  breeding 
records,  cash  account,  etc.  Write  us,  telling 
the  size  of  silo  you  own,  or  intend  to  buy 
and  mention  your  dealer’s  name  and  address  We 
will  mail  iyou  this  Account  Book  free,  also  the 
1923  Papec  Catalog. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
110  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

36  Distributing  Douses  suable  Papec 
dealers  to  owe  prompt  service. 


^APEC 

Ensilage  Cutter 


SAVES  ONE  MAN  & 

- sSSMU 


IHI 


* 7  Feed  Table  and  Cutting 
■  •  Device — practically  one 
unit  construction. 

O  All  Gears  Enclosed — all 
gears  mounted  in  cast 
iron  drum,  dust  andoiltight 

Q  All  Parts  Easy  to  Oil — 
takes  only  a  minute  to 
oil  parts.  Gears  run  in  oil. 

1  A  Length  of  Cut  Easily 
*• A  dj  usted  —  Simple, 
positive  set  screw  adjust¬ 
ment  made  in  a  minute. 
No  gears  to  change. 

BEST  SELF-FEEDING  CUTTER  MADE 

InvestigatetheconstructionthatmakestheGehl-Champion 
the  best,  most  durable,  most  efficient  cutter.  Write 
today  for  ensilage  cutter  facts  and  valuable  i  nformation. 

Gehl  Bro*.  Mfg.  Co.,  432  So.  Water  St.,  West  Bend,  Wit 
Globe  Silo  Co.,  Agents,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Lowest  Speed  —  600 
l*  r.p.m.  for  40/ 1  silo. 

O  Largest  Capacity.  Fast, 
clean  cutting. 

9  Light  Draft — means  less 
power, lessfuel  and  oil, 
l  ess  vibration,  less  repair 
expense. 

A  Large  Feeder  Rolls  and 
*•  F  eed  Web — saves  one 
man’s  worki  nf  eeding. 

C  Cleanest  Cutting,  knives 
''•set  close  to  cutter  bar. 
£  All  Steel  Construction  - 
no  wood  used  anywhere 


Green  Mountain 


wm  it  ypc 

c.  ..  E  Erf 

Stand  /  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

The  Creamert  Package  Mfg.Co 
West  St.  Rutland. Vj. 


When  You  Build  That  New  Silo— USE 

LACEY’S  Improved  SILO  HOOPS 

Strong— Easy  to  Apply-Cost  Less— Flexible,  Made 
in  all  desired  sizes.  Write  fordescriptive  folder  and 
price  list.  Elmer  B.  Lacey,  Mir  .  Endicott,  N.Y. 


the  FRONT  thatGAVE 

THEGRIFF1N  SILO  FAMF. 


AN  unobstructed  continuous  opening. 

Doors  absolutely  tight ,  but  will 
not  swell.  Permanent  steel  ladder  at¬ 
tached  to  front.  Everything  first-class 
and  prices  right.  Liberal  discount  to 
reliable  agents — Wanted  in  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  11  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  V. 


Roofing  Products 

|J  Best  protection  obtainable  from  fire,  lightning, 
and  storms.  Made  from  Afiollo-Keystone  Sheets. 

'if''-!3'  Apollo-KetstONe  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  the  most  durable 
^  ^  ^  rust-resistant  sheets  manufactured.  Unequaled  for  Culverts,  Siios.Tanks, 

iHJi  Flumes,  Roofing,  Etc.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Look  for  the 

Keystone  added  below  regular  trade  mark.  Keystone  CopperSteel  is  also 
superior  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  “Better  Buildings”  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


i.iwA  -  is ft 


J*  '* 


fCOwJi  ftg!  farm  bon*rtin<'  house,  4n  the  Cat skill's’ : 

rttv.ertfge  1$  boarder^:  good  fwtigvs  Tor  com- 
‘plifciit'  AVoiSan.  .  GATSKILL  HU  UAL.  ROUTE 
Xo;  2,  Box  115,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  on  dairy  farm,  with 
house,  firewood,  garden  spot  and  milk;  state 
wages  and  experience;  give  names  and,  ad-1 
dresses  of  references.  ADVERTISER  3469, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker,  , 


I’O  GET  HYMAN,  47,  single,  desires  to  connect 
with  commercial  plant  where  capable,  experi¬ 
enced  man  is  required ;  can  produce  results  bn 
any  properly  equipped  plant.  ADVERTISER 
3456,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  age  24,  always  on  farm,  no  liquor, 
tobacco  or  profanity,  would  like  situation  as 
poultryman.  dairyman  or  farming.  L.  H.  SMITH. 
Newfield,  Maine. 


____ — i — - :•  .  •  — - — -«( 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rite  of  advertising  in  this  department  oc  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

t 

Copy  mast  reach  as- Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ot  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Cook  for  Summer  hotel,  accom¬ 
modating  50  people,  July  1;  also  chamber¬ 
maid  and  waitress;  good  opportunity  for 
mother  and  daughter;  state  experience  and 
wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3459, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  sal¬ 
ary  $44  ]>er  month  and  maintenance.  Apply, 
stating  age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if  possible),  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Three  men  to  work  on  dairy  farm. 
B.  C.  BARDIN,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  men  for  dairy  barn 
or  outside  farm  work;  $21  a  week;  no  privileges. 
HARRY  TITSINK,  Arden  Farms  Dairy  Co., 
Harriman,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  houseworker  .and  plain  cook. 

white,  •  for  Summer  boarding  house  of  24 
guests;  also  waitress;  mother  and  daughter  or 
two  friends;  state  salary  expected.  BOX  216, 
Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — No  children,  on  small  Westchester 
farm;  all  year  position;  man  to  take  care  of 
farm  generally;  wife  to  take  care  of  house  and 
plain  cooking;  reply,  giving  full  particulars, 
experience,  salary  desired,  etc.  Address 
ADVERTISER  3390,  care  Rural  New-YTorker. 


FARMER — Single,  to  take  complete  charge  alone 
on  small  Westchester  farm;  all  year  around 
position;  state  experience,  salary  desired  and 
references.  Address  ADVERTISER  3391.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Farmer  to  plow;  $40  per  month  and 
house,  garden  and  milk.  Address  FARMER, 
Box  4,  Middleville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  cook  for  institution  work;  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  woman  with  child;  must  tie  a  good 
cook  and  neat.  Apply  to  ADVERTISER  3420, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Settled  couple  or  two  congenial 
women,  English  or  German  preferred,  for 
cook  and  housework  (no  washing)  on  Virginia 
farm,  near  Washington;  permanent  position; 
four  adults;  state  wages  and  references  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  3416,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN — Married,  no  children;  must  be  a 
first-class  man,  thoroughly  competent  and  ex¬ 
perienced;  registered  Holstein  herd;  modern 
barn;  wife  as  housekeeper  for  small  farmhouse; 
everything  furnished;  wages  $110  month  and 
board  for  the  two;  farm  at  Silver  Hill,  Aid., 
near  Washington,  D.  C.  Address  MANAGER, 
Providence  Farm,  Route  3,  Anacostia,  D.  C. 


BOY  WANTED — With  working  papers,  to  help 
deliver  milk,  wash  bottles,  be  generally  use¬ 
ful;  $25  month,  board.  PARTHEY  DAIRY, 
Amityville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work; 

good  wages  and  privileges.  W.  V.  PRO- 
RASCO,  Cream  Ridge,  N.  J. 


WANTED — For  private  estate,  near  Buffalo,  N. 

Y.,  all  round  farm  hand;  single  man,  capable 
of  driving  Fordson  preferred;  state  experience 
and  wages  expected  with  room  and  board. 
Apply  J.  WALKER,  Lochevan,  Derby,  N-  Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED  to  take  care  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys.  Address,  giving  full  quali¬ 
fications,  etc.,  to  .G.  S.  MAWHINNEY,  215 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  or  HIGHLAND 
FARMS,  Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  as  teamsters  on  farm 
near  New  York:  state  experience  and  wages 
desired.  ADVERTISER  3375,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  with  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  cows,  to  take  charge  of  small  farm; 
give  references,  experience  and  wages  desired. 
ADVERTISER  3453,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  boy  during  vacation  who  can  load 
hay  and  drive  horses;  $1  per  day,  board  and 
lodging.  FRED  BARNES,  Route  1,  Geneva, 
N.  Y: 


HELP  WANTED — We  offer  permanent  positions 
to  experienced  single  milkers,  farm  hands  and 
toainsters  at  good  wages  and  under  excellent 
living  and  working  conditions.  WALKER- 
CORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Woman,  reliable  and  willing,  for 
general  housework;  no  laundry;  small  family 
on  farm;  state  references  and  wages  desired. 
CHARLES  F.  TUCKER,  Stormyille,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HAND — One  who  understands  planting; 

$50-$60,  room  and  board.  E.  M.  SKINNER, 
Millington,  N.  J. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  Moline  tractor  man; 

$100,  room  and  board.  E.  M.  SKNNER,  Mill¬ 
ington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  single  man  on  small 
dairy;  no  farm  work;  must  be  a  good  milker 
wages.  $60  a  month  with-  board  and  washing 
and  good  home.  HENRY  BAKER,  Garfield,  N. 
J.  Tel.  1397-M  Passaic. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  by  Protestant  farmer 
witli  2  daughters,  age  9  and  11;  best  refer¬ 
ences  furnished;  state  capability  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  RAY  BENNETT,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


MILKERS  WANTED — Two  men  for  certified 
dairy,  dry  hand;  state  all  particulars  or  call; 
$70  per  month  and  board.  BELLE  ALTO 
FARMS,  Wernersville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  for  good  dairy 
farm;  married  man:  willing  to  board  two 
men;  must  be  good  general  farmer  and  under¬ 
stand  the  feeding  and  breeding  of  cows;  none 
but  experienced,  capable  man  and  a  hustler 
"ill  fill  the  requirements;  state  age,  experi¬ 
ence;  salary  wanted  and  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3464,  care  Rural  New'-Yorker, 


MARRIED  MAN  on  dairy  farm,-  with  house, 
firewood,  garden  spot  apd  milk;  state  wages 
and  experience:  give  names,  and  ;  addresses  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  3470,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  help  with  general 
farm  work,  small  place  in  Connecticut:  $50 
and  board;  good  home.  ADVERTISER  3468, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  17  or  18  years  of  age, 
able  to  milk,  to  help  with  dairy  and  chick¬ 
ens,  on  private  estate;  a  good  opportunity  to 
learn  the  business;  give  particulars  of  experi¬ 
ence,  reference,  wages  expected.  D.  L. 
MACKINTOSH.  Alpine,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  young  woman  (white)  who  likes 
the  country,  to  do  cooking  and  light  house- 
w'ork  in  a  family  of  two  adults:  every  con¬ 
venience;  no  other  maid  kept;  laundry  sent 
out;  must  be  good  cook  and  waif  on  table; 
wages  $50.  Reply  MRS.  PEGRAM,  New  Ca¬ 
naan,  Conn. 


FARMER-DAIRYMAN  WANTED— A  well  pro¬ 
ducing  dairy  farm  near  New  Haven,  with 
steady  cash  income,  needs  a  responsible  man 
who  wants  this  permanent,  well-paying  busi¬ 
ness:  he  can  either  rent  the  farm,  work  Ibe 
same  ou  salary,  or  have  salary  and  share  of 
profit,  but  party  must  be  able  to  produce  high 
grade  milk,  wholesale  and  take  best  care  of 
from  20  to  40  head  of  stock;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  3467,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COWMAN — Good,  fast,  dry-hand  milker  and 
barn  man;  Guernseys;  modern  barn  and 
equipment;  commercial  plant;  this  man  must 
be  industrious;  willing  worker  and  a  hustler; 
$60  month,  with  good  board  and  room.  IIAL- 
LOCK,  Clayton,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Handy  man  on  country  place,  will¬ 
ing  to  do  farming,  gardening,  painting,  etc. 
Apply  ADVERTISER  3472,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farming; 

must  be  good  milker;  house,  all  furnished, 
ready  for  occupancy.  Apply  ADVERTISER 
3473,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  wanted  at  once  to  do  all  kinds 
of  farm  work;  single  man  preferred;  good 
home  for  the  right  party:  state  wages;  write 
at  once.  WM.  S.  BRAITSCH,  Ross  Farm". 
Annandale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  game 
farm;  man  to  farm,  wife  to  hoard  help,  or 
single  woman  to  cook;  also  single  man  to 
learn  Pheasant  raising;  state  age  and  wages 
expected.  THE  HUDSON  GAME  FARMS, 
Hudson,  Ohio. 


WANTED  immediately,  for  general  farm  work. 

in  Northern  New  Jersey,  2  capable,  married 
men,  with  small  families  and  2  single  men;  good 
positions  for  the  right  parties;  reply  fully  about 
yourself  and  wages  expected  to  ADVERTISER 
3476,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — A  competent  woman,  who  will  make 
herself  useful  in  a  small  family;  good  wage,s 
and  comfortable  home;  references.  I.  M.,  507 
13th  street,  College  Point,  N.  Y.  C. 


WANTED — A  single  man  to  take  charge  of 
the  bottling  department  of  our  certified  milk 
plant;  one  with  experience  preferred;  must  un¬ 
derstand  what  is  to  be  sanitary;  reply  with 
experiences  and  references.  MARKHAM  A 
PUFFER,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  helper  in  dairy,  where  Dc 
Laval  milker  is  used;  $50  per  month,  with 
good  house,  garden  and  fuel;  if  interested,  write 
at  once.  BOX  30,  Rockville,  Md. 


WANTED — Man  with  farm  experience  for  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farm;  poultry  experience  not 
necessary;  man  handy  with  tools  preferred; 
three  cows;  pleasant  place  in  Seneca  I.ake; 
best  living  conditions;  house  and  privileges; 
wages  to  start  and  references  first  letter; 
year  around  work  and  advancement  to  right 
man.  F.  E.  UPSOM,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  dry  picker  on  broilers; 

offer  employment  to  October  1.  to  right 
man;  write  fully  first  letter.  JUST  A  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.  YT. 


WANTED  DAIRYMAN — Married  or  single  to 
take  full  charge  of  milk  house,  bottling 
certified  milk;  wages  $4.50  per  day,  6  days  per 
week.  PF.NSHURST  FARM,  Narbertli,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  herdsman;  Ayrshire  cat 
tie  and  Berkshire  hogs;  wages  $100  per 
month  and  house:  state  experience  and  when 
available.  PENSHURST  FARM,  Narberth,  Pa. 


TEST  COW  MILKERS  for  Ayrshire  herd;  good 
living  conditions:  $4.50  per  day.  6  days  )>cr 
week;  give  experience  and  reference.  PENS¬ 
HURST  FARM,  Narberth,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— I  am  seeking  a  position 
(not  job)  as  manager  (not  working  foreman) 
on  a  large  up-to-date  farm  or  estate;  am  a 
master  farmer,  experienced  in  breeding  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  cattle  and  producing  fancy  mar¬ 
ket  milk;  proposition  must  be  large  enough  to 
pay  salary  of  at  least  $2,000  yearly;  if  yon 
have  such  to  offer  will  be  glad  to  detail  mv 
experience  in  a  personal  interview7.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3384.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  of  estate  or  farm  open 
for  position:  20  years’  experience,  covering 
all  branches  of  agriculture,  care  of  stock  and 
machinery:  w7ife  good  cook  and  will  board  men. 
Apply  ADVERTISER  3432,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  ,  . 


POULTRYMAN  wishes  position;  15  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  commercial  and  fancy:  can 
produce  results.  W.  HUMPHREYS,  3257  N. 
Carlisle  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Light  work  by  an  all  around  Chris¬ 
tian  gentleman.  ADVERTISER  3413,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Home,  preferably  on  farm,  for  will¬ 
ing,  strong  orphan  bov  of  15.  within  150  miles 
of  New  York.  C.  N.  PECK,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  requires  position  as  housekeeper: 

country  preferred;  tw7o  boys,  able  and.  willi"'t 
to  do  light  work;  references.  ADVERTISER 
3462,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — -Hustler  with  sound  agri¬ 
cultural  education  and  proven  ability,  de¬ 
sires  situation:  unquestionable  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3475,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Single  man  as  herdsman, 
experienced  in  test  work,  feeding,  calf  rais¬ 
ing:  first-class  references;  state  wages  and  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  3463,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN — Partly  experienced,  desires  work 
on  general  farm,  near  Sussex  County,  New 
Jersey;  Protestant.  ADVERTISER  3466,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

j  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

28-ROOM  Summer  hotel,  with  9-room  cottage,  in 
popular  Hebrew-  resort,  near  lake,  100  miles 
from  New  York  City;  100-acre  farm  in  connec¬ 
tion;  ideal  location  for  Summer  camp;  good 
money-making  proposition.  Write  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  ADVERTISER  2940,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  Al  condition;  land  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


206-ACRE  FARM — 36  registered  and  grade  Hol- 
steins,  purebred  Lakewelders;  50  acres  tim¬ 
ber.  apple  orchard,  complete  farm  equipment. 
C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co..  Pa.;  40  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstown; 
825  apple  trees,  standard  varieties;  12  acres 
peaches;  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  strawber¬ 
ries,  pears,  cherries,  raspberries,  currants  and 
asparagus  in  abundance;  stone  house  and  barn: 
20  acres  woodland;  good  markets;  deal  includes 
all  crops  and  machinery,  Fordson  tractor.  Bean 
power  sprayer,  horses,  chickens  and  bees;  bar¬ 
gain  at  $15,000.  F.  H.  YARNALL,  934  High 
Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


300-ACRE  DAIRY — New  York;  fully  equipped; 

fertile  land;  good  buildings;  reasonable  price; 
terms  arranged.  ADVERTISER  3385,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGED  COUPLE  must  sell  first-class  fruit  and 
truck  farm;  valuable  woodland:  small  dairy; 
a  beautiful  home.  Address  SHADYSIDE  FARM, 
Corry,  Pa.  * 


WANT  to  rent,  with  option  of  purchase,  poultry 
farm,  1,000  layer  capacity;  experienced  man. 
with  own  stock  and  equipment.  ADVERTISER 
3415,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  paying  chicken  farm,  8  acres; 

1,000  hens,  2.000  chicks;  house  with  all  im¬ 
provements;  40  minutes  from  New  York. 
MIDLAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Warren  Point, 
N.  J. 


ONE  of  the  best  poultry  plants  near  New  Y'ork 
will  Ik-  sold  on  very  favorable  terms  to  a 
responsible  person  able  to  invest  $4,500:  this 
is  an  unusual  opportunity.  C.  S.  BARKEI.EW 
Millington,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  FARM — Three  acres;  stocked  and 
equipped;  fine  home;  every  convenience;  one 
mile  from  Vineland,  N.  J.  C.  G.  RRAND- 
RIFF,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  120  acres;  nine-room  house 
with  improvements;  plenty  of  outbuildings; 
beautifully  located;  near  good  roads,  postoffice, 
store  and  station;  two  horses,  two  cows,  200 
laying  hens.  1,200  chicks,  tools  and  crops;  good 
income;  come  and  convince  yourself  that  this 
is  a  good  proposition;  will  stand  strictest  in¬ 
vestigation:  price  $10. 000:  terms.  H.  HAN¬ 
SEN,  Mt.  Marion,  N.  Y. 


50-ACRE  FARM  for  sale;  46  miles  from  New 
York  City;  good  land;  Alfalfa,  fruit;  near 
State  road;  bargain.  ADVERTISER  3448.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


50-ACRE  poultry  farm,  near  Guilford,  Conn.: 

7-room  modern  dwelling,  large  equipped 
chicken  house;  two  large  hot-water  heated 
brooder  houses;  three  barns;  cow,  horse,  chick¬ 
ens,  farm  equipment;  sale  account  of  death; 
price  reasonable;  terms  arranged.  OWNER, 
306  Elderts  Lane,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Camp,  trout  pond;  finest  location. 
P.  D.  LEE,  Northfield,  Vt. 


WANTED — To  rent  poultry  house  or  houses  not 
in  use:  capacity,  400  dr  more  layers:  Connecti¬ 
cut  or  Massachusetts  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
3457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ONE  HOUR  from  Poughkeepsie,  gentleman’s 
home  and  farm;  excellent  buildings;  good 
dairy;  will  sell  with  stock  and  implements  if 
desired.  ADVERTISER  3455,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM.  75  acres;  good  buildings;  hot  and  cold 
water;  plenty  of  fruit;  sold  to  settle  estate; 
5-10  Avery  tractor.  DAN  GLAZIER,  North 
Leverett,  Mass. 


\  ILLAGE  FARM.  60  acres,  near  Lowell  and 
Nashua;  land  almost  all  smooth  tillage;  can 
cut  80  tons  hay;  fine  for  dairy,  orchard  or  mar¬ 
ket  garden;  two  sets  buildings;  will  retain  one 
if  not  wanted;  city  water,  electric  lights; 
owner  cannot  occupy,  and  can  arrange  easy 
terms.  Full  information,  pictures,  L.  T.  HAD¬ 
LEY,  340  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Wish  to  sell  our  old  homestead  of 
300  acres  which  has  been  in  family  since 
179!)  to  citv  man  for  country  home;  very  pleas¬ 
ant:  on  state  road,  in  Finger  Lake  region: 
fertile  soil:  buildings:  livestock  and  equipment 
would  cost  $20,000  to  replace;  price  for  ali 
$25,000.  ADVERTISER  3460,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 153-acre  farm  in  New  Jersey  near 
railroad  and  creamery;  an  ideal  farm  for 
poultry  and  dairying.  Apply  owner,  VERNON 
IT.  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Modern  dairy  buildings,  highest 
type  construction;  milking  machines,  pasteu¬ 
rizing  and  butter  plants  with  machinery,  re¬ 
frigerators  operated  by  electric  power;  located 
on  Niagara  River  boulevard,  midway  between 
Ruffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  in  center  of  three 
quarters  million  population;  dairy  capacity,  100 
to  200  cows:  good  supply  beets  and  alfalfa  from 
-200  acres  and  ample  ensilage  to  fill  tile  silos; 
concrete  grain  storage  with  modern  feed  mill 
for  home  mixing:  ice  cream  business  could  be 
added  to  profitable  advantage;  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  company  or  responsible  individual: 
owner  retiring.  Reply  to  E.  J.  STREIT,  745 
William  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM,  14  acres  6-room  house, 
berries,  fruit  trees;  Dorothy  N.  ,1.  Owner 
ELINSON,  14  F'ourth  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GENTLEMAN’S  country  home  and  100-acre 
farm  11-room  stone  house;  an  eight-room 
frame  farmer's  house;  barn  for  40  head;  electric 
lights  in  all  buildings  except  farmer's  house; 
about  1*14  acres  of  lawn  between  house  ami 
road;  spruce  and  pine  shade  trees;  about  10 
acres  of  peach  and  apple  orchard;  36  cows, 
four  horses  and  all  implements  necessary  to 
work  farm;  on  new  State  highway,  16  miles 
from  Philadelphia:  price  $30,000  complete,  or 
will  sell  bare.  ADVERTISER  3454,  care  Rural 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


47-ACRE  farm,  5-room  house,  2-story  wagon 
house,  2  barns,  chicken  house  and  other 
buildings;  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  grapes;  one 
mile  to  railroad  station:  New  Jersey;  possession 
immediate.  ADDRESS,  1006  Forest  avenue, 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. — 28  acres,  well  equip¬ 
ped,  up-to-date  poultry;  capacity  2,000:  sani¬ 
tary  equipped  dairy  for  10  cows;  6-room  Irnusi  . 
modern  improvements,  parquet  door,  tile  bath; 
2  cottages,  improvements;  8  outbuildings  with 
running  water;  electricity;  income,  pleasure 
combined:  mile  station;  asking  price  $25,000, 
terms  arranged.  LEWIS  SCHULMAN,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 160-aere  farm,  about  100  a  res 
tillable;  12-room  house  with  usual  outbu  ld- 
ings;  about  two  miles  from  railroad.  J.  H. 
HOLMES,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 8-acre  farm;  macadam  road;  one 
mile  from  Townsend,  Del.;  2-room  bunga¬ 
low  furnished;  poultry  house;  130  poultry;  ga¬ 
rage;  Ford  touring  ear:  tools;  planted  crop; 
$1,600  cash.  W.  H.  OTTO,  owner,  Townsend, 
Del. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  poultry  farm  of  60  acres; 

level;  tractor  worked;  loam  soil;  close  to 
village  of  2,000  inhabitants;  capacity  for  1.500- 
2.000  layers;  electric  lights;  village  water  piped 
everywhere;  state  road;  incubator  cellar,  40.- 
000  capacity;  7-room  house,  with  bath  and  fur¬ 
nace;  double  garage;  large  basement  barn  and 
tool  house;  property  overlooks  a  lake  in  Finger 
I.ake  Region  of  Central  New  York;  two  choice 
building  lots  included;  price,  $16,000,  easy 
terms.  ADVERTISER  3471,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WATERFORD,  N.  J. — For  sale,  2  six-room 
houses,  built  ten  years  ago;  15  acres,  all  in 
fruit  trees,  grain's  and  berries,  facing  White 
Horse  Pike;  in  heart  of  town;  two"  squares 
from  station  and  school;  will  separate  to  suit ; 
can  sell  more  ground  if  needed;  terms  on  ap¬ 
plication:  will  sacrifice  account  leaving  coun¬ 
try.  EUGENE  CONTE. 


POULTRY  and  fruit  farm.  25  acres;  good 
buildings;  Albany  and  Schenectady  markets; 
price  reasonable.  AITKEN,  Route  6,  Box- 
237,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


TOMS  RIVER  SECTION  —  5%-acre  farm;  8- 
room  house,  barn,  garage,  pig  stys,  wash¬ 
house,  etc,  all  in  excellent  condition;  adjoining 
station,  school,  church,  stores;  ideal  surround¬ 
ings  and  poultry  conditions:  $2,500  cash,  $2  000 
on  mortgage.  MISS  LAVAL,  228  West  i  1th 
street,  New  York. 


WANTED — A  five  or  six-room  house,  with  at 
least  six  acres;  part  woodland;  within  walk¬ 
ing  distance  of  Hudson  River,  Long  Island 
Sound  or  a  river  emptying  into  Sound;  Im¬ 
provements  not  essential;  no  high  priced  prop¬ 
erty;  all  cash  for  a  real  bargain:  owners  only. 
ADVERTISER  3474,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM — Ulster  County,  10O  miles 
from  New  York  City,  on  State  road;  fully 
equipped;  30  acres,  sandy  loam;  4  acres  woods 
rest  tillable;  plenty  of  good  water;  seven-room 
house;  electricity,  running  water,  bath,  steam 
heat,  telephone;  new  laying  houses  just  painted, 
550x16,  divided  into  50-foot  pens;  equipped  witli 
electric  lights,  running  water:  two  large  feed 
houses;  brooder  capacity.  3,500  ;  2.000  choice 

White  Leghorn  hens;  3,000  young  stock:  tenant 
house,  barn,  wagon  shed,  garage,  granary, 
two  horses,  cow7,  potato  planter,  digger,  six- 
row  100-gallon  sprayer,  wagons,  harness,  sleighs, 
harrows,  ploughs,  cultivators,  seeder,  etc;  400 
young  fruit  trees,  half  acre  grapes,  other  'small 
fruit;  this  place  is  located  in  a  village  which 
has  all7  kinds  of  stores;  near  river;  5  minutes 
walk  to  station;  bus  passes  door  for  City  of 
Kingston;  illness  and  other  business  causes  me 
to  sacrifice  this  at  $20,000:  liberal  terms. 
Owner,  care  HODGES.  109  19th  street.  West 
New  York,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE — 122-acre  farm,  43  miles  from  New 
York,  2  miles  to  station;  good  dairy  and 
chicken  farm;  9-room  house:  new  out  build¬ 
ings;  running  water;  $9,500;  stocked;  no 
agents:  write  for  full  particulars.  C.  LAND- 
SIEDEL,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  RENT — Cash  or  on  shares,  75 
aeres  meadow  land.  50  acres  pasture;  2  miles 
from  Carmel,  New  York;  house,  barns,  horses, 
wagons,  implements  included  if  desired:  will 
sell  20  two  and  three-year-old  Holstein  heifers. 
A.  L.  SMITH,  Carmel,  Putnam  County,  N.  Y. 


EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. — Modern  frame  dwell¬ 
ing,  35x150;  nine  rooms,  bath,  steam,  electric¬ 
ity:  near  trolley;  space  for  auto:  $10,000.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3465,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 96-acre  farm,  Columbia  County,  New 
York,  near  Kinderhook:  barn,  chicken  house, 
fruit,  berries,  woodland;  nine-room  house,  bath, 
running  water,  furnace,  cellar,  screened  porch; 
tenant  house.  JESSIE  A.  BAKER,  Kinderhook, 
N.  Y. 


12  ACRES,  all  perfect  soil:  newly  built,  6- 
room  house;  perfect  plumbing,  cold  and  hot 
water  in  house;  electricity;  telephone;  7-foot, 
concrete  cellar;  high  ceilings;  built-in-bath;  2 
porches;  Village  State  road;  railroad  station; 
good  for  chickens;  vegetable,  produce  or  coun¬ 
try  home:  reason  for  selling,  business  in  city; 
$6,500  quick  buver,  no  other  need  apply.  DR. 
SCHNADERE,  Wawarsing,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  <o 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE— Made  at  our  dairy:  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1:  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75: 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  AVIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  Timothy  hay;  also  choice  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  Alfalfa  and  few  cars  rve  straw. 
JOHN  E.  MURRAY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  841. 
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One  Half  Their  Former  Price 


.  ;  70 

Does  All  Your  Field  Work  Cheaper 


The  farmer  who  buys  a  Moline  power 
outfit  at  these  low  prices  will  save  time, 
help,  crops  and  money.  The  Moline 
Tractor  does  every  farm  job— plowing, 
listing,  discing,  drilling,  cultivating, 
mowing,  harvesting,  hauling,  belt  work 
—in  fact,  it  will  work  for  you  every  day 
in  the  year.  One  man  operates  it — just 
as  easy  as  driving  a  team  of  horses. 

A  Moline  Tractor  with  close -coupled 
implement,  replaces  5  horses  on  the 


average  160-acre  farm.  Never  tires. 
Backs  easily.  Turns  as  short  as  a  team. 
Makes  field  corners  and  edges  produc¬ 
tive.  Gets  all  the  work  done  on  time. 

Go  to  your  Moline  dealer  today  and 
see  this  great  bargain  combination  at 
$795.  In  the  meantime  mail  the  coupon 
for  complete  descriptions  of  any  of  the 
combinations  listed  below.  Do  this  now 
and  get  an  entire  season’s  work  out  of 
your  outfit.  Consider  your  savings* 


MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  INC.,  Established  60  Years,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


□  Tractor  and  8-ft.  Mower,  $810 

□  Tractor  and  Cultivator,  $765 

□  Tractor  and  10-ft.  Binder,  $985 

□  Tractor  and  3-Plow,  $795 

□  Tractor  and  Lister,  $790 

□  Tractor  and  Disc  3-Plow,  $795 

□  Tractor,  3-Plow  and  Cultivator,  $825 

□  Tractor,  Plow,  Cultivator  and  Lister,  $880 

□  Tractor,  Plow  and  Lister,  $855 

□  Tractor,  Cultivator  and  Lister,  $825 

□  Tractor,  3-Plow  and  10-ft.  Mower,  $885 

□  Tractor,  3-Plow  and  10-ft.  Binder,  $1055 

Tractor  always  includes  rim,  lugs  and  truck 


Gentlemen:  WithQut  obligating  me  in  any 
way,  please  send  me  complete  descriptions 
of  the  Moline  Tractor  and  the  combinations 
I  have  checked  at  the  left  of  this  page.  Tear 
off  the  entire  bottom  of  this  page. 

R.  N.  Y.— 6-9 
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No.  4747 


The  Story  of  the  South  Shore  Soft  Roasters 

What  They  Are  and  How  They  Grow 

Part  II 


GGS  FOR  HATCHING.— Very  few  roaster 
growers  produce  their  own  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  specialty  in  itself.  The 
eggs  are  gathered  frequently,  kept  in  a  cool 
place,  and  delivered  to  growers  as  early 
as  possible  after  they  are  laid.  Usually 
ter  buyer  keeps  in  touch  with  the  breeders 
and  sees  that  his  growers  get  desirable  hatching 
eggs  promptly  when  needed  and  at  a  fair  price.  The 
usual  going  price  for  such  hatching  eggs  is  from  $5 
to  $7  per  100.  It  requires  experience  and  skill  to 
produce  such  hatching  eggs,  which  are  desired  at  a 
time  when  egg  yield  has  slowed  up  and  the  normal 
breeding  season  is  over  for  the  year.  Hatching  to 
meet  the  greater  demand  and  to  catch  the  high 
prices  for  soft  roasters,  Winter  chicken  or  capons 
begins  as  soon  as  good  hatching  eggs  can  be  had 
after  the  most  severe  Summer  heat  is  over,- usually 
by  the  middle  of  August  or  the  first  of  September, 
and  may  continue  through  to  the  first  of  January  or 
even  later.  Hatching  for  this  quality  stock  is  done 
in  incubators,  and  the  chicks  are  brooder  reared. 
Some  growers  who  cater  to  the  Fall,  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  roaster  trade,  hatch  in  March,  April 
and  May.  A  number  of  these  hatch  and  rear  under 
hens.  I  grew  a  number  of  Black  Langshans  last 
Summer  by  this  natural  method.  They  were  hatched 
April  22  and  fed  heavily  on  milk,  having  mainly 
hard  grain  and  practically  free  range  on  grass.  They 
Averaged  to  dress  9  to  9%  lbs.  each  at  Thanksgiving 
time. 

APPROXIMATE  RATE  OF  GROtVTH. — In  grow¬ 
ing  any  young  stock  to  get  maximum  best  results  it 


the  roas 


is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  table  of  probable  weights 
at  different  ages  as  a  guide.  Such  an  expectancy 
table  is  only  approximate  in  accuracy.  Flocks  vary 
widely  in  growth  at  different  periods  under  care  of 
the  same  grower,  and  there  is  even  wider  range 
with  different  growers.  It  takes  a  considerable 
amount  of  “hen  sense”  to  grow  good  market  chick¬ 
ens,  and  an  infinite  amount  of  patience  and  attention 
to  details.  With  heavyweight  roaster  breeds  the 
following  table  shows  probable  weights  at  certain 
ages.  Some  skilled  growers  are  able  to  better  this 
considerably : 

Approximate  Average  Weights 


Weight  Age 

2  lbs .  10  weeks 

4-  lb.  pullet.  .  ] 

5-  lb.  cockerel  } .  20  weeks 

r>i/2-lb.  capon.,  j 

6-  lb.  pullet..] 

7(4-lb.  cockerell .  25  weeles 

<S-  lb.  capon..J 

10-lb.  capon  .  30  weeks 


On  the  plants  of  skilled  roaster  growers  I  have 
weighed  and  photographed  pullets  weighing  7%  lbs. 
each  at  22  weeks;  small  roasters  weighing  5  lbs. 
.each,  dressed,  at  4 y2  months;  10-lb.  capons  at  24 
weeks;  14-lb.  capons  at  30  weeks,  and  capons  weigh- 
in  23  lbs.  to  the  pair,  dressed,  at  six  months  old. 
Big,  soft  roasters,  capons,  that  will  dress  10  lbs. 
each  and  upward,  are  in  good  demand  in  May  and 
June.  Some  specially  grown  capons  make  top 
weights  of  12  to  14  lbs.  each  when  dressed. 

STARTING  THE  CHICKS.  —  Strong,  sturdy 
chicks  are  required.  They  are  not  fed  for  from  48' 


to  72  hours  after  hatching,  depending  somewhat  upon 
the  chicks,  their  activity  and  clamor  for  food.  Regu¬ 
lar  feeding  is  necessary.  The  quantity  must  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  satisfy  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  spoiling 
their  appetites.  Rapid,  continuous  growth  is  desired, 
making  plenty  of  size  and  good  frame  first  and  lib¬ 
eral  upholstering  with  tender,  juicy  meat  later. 
Nearly  every  grower  has  some  particular  method  or 
hobby  which  he  considers  his  “secret”  for  getting 
results.  The  only  real  secret  is  to  start  with  the 
right  sort  of  stock,  give  them  good  care,  plenty  of 
good  food  in  variety  (and  this  means  to  includt 
mineral  food  and  vitamine),  and  keep  them  (/rowing. 

THE  FEEDING  RATION.— A  very  good  plan  is 
to  start  them  off  with  a  few  feedings  of  rolled  oats 
and  to  follow  this  up  with  some  good  commercial 
chick  food.  Clean  sand,  chick-size  granite  grit, 
cliick-size  crushed  oyster  shells,  and  clean,  cool, 
drinking  water  should  be  accessible  at  all  times.  If 
they  can  have  an  outdoor  run  on  grass  it  will  help. 
Greens  and  raw  vegetables  should  be  supplied.  A 
good  quality  of  cut  clover  hay,  for  litter  in  a  small 
scratching  box,  is  desirable  for  confined  chicks.  They 
will  eat  quantities  of  it.  A  fresh  supply  of  sprouted 
oats  may  be  given  daily  in  similar  manner.  Raw 
potatoes,  particularly  freshly  pared  potato  skins,  are 
valuable  for  confined  chicks.  If  skim-milk,  or  sour- 
milk  cheese,  are  available,  feed  both  freely.  Otlier- 
Avise  supply  first  quality  fine  beef  scrap  from  the 
start,  hopper  fed. 

An  excellent  dry  mash  for  hopper  feeding  can  be 
made  by  grinding  together  10  lbs.  sound  old  corn,  10 
lbs.  sound  hard  wheat,  5  lbs.  heavy  white  oats,  5  lbs. 


LIVE  AND  DRESSED  SOFT  ROASTERS 

In  the  center  of  above  picture  are  a  number  of  dry-picked  soft  roasters,  weighing  from  10  to  12(4  lbs.  each.  At  the  left  is  a  Brahma-White  Rock  capon,  weigh¬ 
ing  a  little  over  12  lbs.  At  the  right  is  a  Brahma  capon,  weight  14  lbs.  Birds  like  these,  according  to  season,  bring  from  3Gc  to  45c  per  lb.  alive  at  the  grower’s 
door.  Photo  by  Dr.  P.  T.  Woods. 
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sound  heavy  barley.  Grind  fine  and  sift  out  hulls. 
About  5  per  cent  each,  by  weight,  of  good  quality 
fine  ground  fish  scrap  and  good  fine  beef  scrap  may 
be  mixed  with  above  mash  Also  thoroughly  mix  in 
J/?  lb.  of  table  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of  mash.  “Mixed 
feed,’"  mainly  wheat  bran  and  middlings,  is  often 
hopper  fed. 

As  early  as  chicks  will  take  it  they  get  chick-size 
cracked  corn  and  occasional  feedings  of  wheat. 
Later  they  get  larger  cracked  corn  and  then  whole 
corn.  Either  milk  and  milk  mashes  are  fed  freely  or 
beef  scrap  is  kept  always  before  the  birds  in  a  hop¬ 
per.  Usually  green  food  is  fed  less  freely,  or  with¬ 
held  altogether,  the  last  week  or  10  days  before  mar¬ 
keting.  and  the  chickens  confined  to  houses  and 
small  yards,  though  some  growers  of  fine  chickens 
ilo  not  favor  the  plan. 

When  season  and  other  conditions  permit,  the 
small  chicks  until  almost  full  grown  are  given  liberal 
outdoor  range.  Common  mistakes  in  brooder-house 
operation  are  to  fail  to  supply  sufficient  fresh  air 
and  to  keep  the  house  too  dry  for  the  high  tempera¬ 
ture  maintained.  Air  of  desert  dryness  will  kill 
chicks.  I  have  seen  brooder  houses  where  the  air 
was  so  dry  that  a  good  hydrometer  would  probably 
show  a  relative  humidity  of  not  much  over  20  per 
cent,  which  is  dryer  than  the  great  Sahara  desert. 
Brooder-house  atmosphere  ought  to  show  00  to  05 
per  cent  humidity,  which  is  plenty  dry  enough.  Pans 
for  evaporating  water  should  be  placed  on  heating 
equipment. 

CAPONIZING. — The  operation  of  caponizing  or 
castrating  cockerels  is  the  same  that  makes  a  steer 
out  of  a  young  bull,  or  a  barrow  of  a  boar.  It  ren¬ 
ders  the  animal  more  quiet  and  docile,  the  meat  re¬ 
mains  tender  longer  and  is  of  better  quality  and 
flavor.  Experienced  caponizers  perform  the  opera¬ 
tion  rapidly.  The  usual  charge  is  5  cents  per  chick¬ 
en.  Some  “slips"  or  imperfectly  castrated  specimens 
occur.  These  latter  are  marketed  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble,  as  they  quickly  become  a  nuisance  in  the  flock. 
Dealers  who  supply  caponizing  instruments  also  can 
furnish  instruction  books,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  books  on  the  subject.  Spring  chickens  should  be 
operated  on  when  from  1  *4  to  2  lbs.  weight.  Fall 
cockerels  are  easier  to  caponize  when  they  reach 
from  3  to  3%  lbs.  Cockerels  are  not  fed  for  about 
36  hours  before  they  are  operated  on.  They  should 
be  allowed  water.  It  is  customary  to  shut  them  up 
at  night  after  supper,  keep  them  shut  in  all  the  next 
day  and  allow  no  food,  only  drinking  water;  then  on 
the  following  morning  operate.  There  are  very  few 
losses  from  the  operation  when  performed  by  a 
skilled  operator.  Usually  the  birds  are  given  their 
liberty  and  permitted  to  feed  as  soon  as  freed  by  the 
operator.  They  are  not  very  active  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  soon  return  to  normal  activity. 

HOW  TO  KNOW  WHEN  A  ROASTER  IS 
“RIPE.” — A  roaster  is  “ripe”  to  market  when  it  has 
about  completed  its  growth.  Just  as  with  any  other 
farm  produce,  the  time  to  sell  is  the  time  when  they 
are  ripe  to  market.  A  pullet  is  “ripe"  when  her 
comb  begins  to  redden  and  she  shows  signs  of  being 
about  ready  to  drop  her  first  egg,  if  she  is  otherwise 
in  “good  order,"  i.  e.,  plump  and  well  meated  for  her 
size.  An  experienced  man  can  tell  them  by  the  feel. 
When  a  capon  approaches  the  ripe  stage  the  spurs 
begin  to  swell  and  grow  larger,  but  remain  soft  and 
retain  color  of  shank.  As  the  bird  nears  the  finished 
stage  the  spurs  begin  to  get  white,  hard  and  horny. 
Until  one  becomes  experienced  in  handling  this  sort 
of  market  poultry,  he  will  be  wise  at  this  time  to 
select  a  few  specimens,  leg  band  them,  and  keep  a 
record  of  their  weights  each  week.  A  good  speci¬ 
men  ought  to  gain  from  y2  to  %  lb.  a  week  at  this 
stage.  If  the  weekly  gain  falls  below  this,  or  if  it 
stops,  the  bird  should  be  marketed  at  once.  The 
appearance  and  feel  of  the  flesh,  which  should  be 
noted  when  weighing,  and  the  shedding  of  neck 
feathers  are  also  indications  of  ripeness.  These  indi¬ 
cations  can  only  be  learned  by  experience.  The 
novice  will  be  likely  to  carry  some  birds  until  they 
are  “over-ripe,”  but  may  not  lose  much  thereby  and 
may  gain  a  good  lesson.  The  time  of  marketable 
ripeness  should  be  just  a  little  before  the  bird  ceases 
to  make  weekly  gains  in  weight. 

KILLING  AND  DRESSING. — All  soft  roasters, 
both  pullets  and  capons,  are  killed  by  bleeding  and 
sticking  through  the  mouth  with  a  sharp  killing 
knife,  and  are  dry  picked.  Both  are  dressed  clean, 
all  feathers  removed.  The  United  States  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture  issues  a  bulletin  on  killing  and 
dry  picking  poultry  which  may  be  had  for  the  asking, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  poultryman.  On 
the  South  Shore  it  is  customary  to  cool  chickens, 
after  dressing,  in  ice  water,  to  remove  animal  heat. 
A  cooling  room,  where  temperature  is  just  above 
freezing,  for  dry  cooling,  would  be  better.  After  the 


chickens  are  thoroughly  chilled  they  are  hung  in  a 
well-aired  room  to  dry.  They  are  packed  in  boxes 
for  shipment,  weighed,  and  a  bill,  giving  gross 
weight  of  packed  box  and  net  weight  of  roasters  con¬ 
tained,  is  packed  in  box,  a  duplicate  bill  being  re¬ 
tained  for  personal  delivery  to  the  buyer,  or  to  be 
sent  by  mail. 

Very  few  growers  do  their  own  killing,  dressing 


SMALL  SOFT  ItOA  STEMS  A  AD  BROILERS 
COMPARED 

The  birds  at  the  left  are  prime  small  soft  roasters, 
weighing  5  lbs.  each  at  age  of  4*4  months;  value,  $5 
the  pair.  The  broilers  at  the  right  weighed  2  lbs.  each 
at  eight  weeks  old  ;  value  $2  per  pair.  Photo  by  Dr. 

Woods. 


and  marketing.  It  is  usually  more  satisfactory  to 
sell  the  birds  alive  to  a  reliable  buyer,  who  attends 
to  the  marketing  end  of  the  business.  If  a  good  co¬ 
operative  poultry  association  can  take  up  this  work, 
establish  a  local  county  killing,  dressing  and  ship¬ 
ping  station,  make  regular  collections  and  shipments, 
and  conduct  the  business  as  satisfactorily  as  “Joe” 
Curtiss  used  to  do  it.  the  soft  roaster  industry  may 


We  want  you  to  meet  Miss  Carmen  Ethel  Billrey,  of 
Liberty,  N.  Y.  She  may  be  called  the  youngest  reader 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.  The  picture  was  taken  on  February 
10,  1923,  at  which  time  Carmen  was  only  seven  days 
short  of  two  years  old.  Yet  she  had  been  reading  the 
paper  for  fully  three  months.  She  has  the  paper  in  her 
hand  as  we  see  her  in  the  picture.  We  hope  that  in  the 
year  2023  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  print  another  picture  of 
her — still  holding  on  to  the  paper. 


be  brought  back  to  the  Massachusetts  South  Shore, 
and  other  such  organizations  ought  to  spring  up 
everywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  better  large 
city  markets.  Even  though  the  demand  is  limited  to 
no  greater  volume  than  that  of  a  dozen  years  ago, 
Boston  market  alone  can  handle  a  great  quantity  of 
prime  soft  roasting  chickens  in  season,  and  there  is 


room  for  many  large  and  small  soft  roaster  plants  in 
the  district  where  they  were  once  so  plentiful. 
Massachusetts.  prince  t.  wood.  m.d. 


Growing  Cow  Peas  and  Soy  Beans 

I  am  going  to  plant  about  20  acres  of  cow  peas  and 
Soy  beans,  and  would  like  to  plant  about  half  of  them 
for  seed  and  half  for  hay.  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  them.  Would  someone  who  has  had  experience 
advise  how  best  to  plant  in  rows  and  cultivate,  or  drill 
broadcast?  a.  w. 

Maryland. 

SOY  BEANS  PREFERRED— We  have  been 
growing  cow  peas  and  Soy  beans  for  several 
years,  but  have  been  gradually  getting  away  from 
cow  peas,  as  we  believe  that  Soy  beans  are  some¬ 
what  superior  to  the  pea  for  every  purpose.  These 
are  both  warm-season  crops,  and  for  that  reason 
they  should  not  be  sown  until  the  ground  has  thor¬ 
oughly  warmed  up,  or  until  after  corn  planting 
time.  We  have  always  had  best  results  when  we 
seeded  either  of  these  crops  betw'een  May  20  and 
June  1.  although  they  may  be  seeded  later  than 
this  and  still  have  time  to  mature. 

SEEDING  METHODS.— When  raising  cow  peas 
or  Soy  beans  for  seed  we  sow  in  rows  32  in.  apart 
and  plants  from  2  to  4  in.  apart  in  rows.  The  rows 
may  vary  from  24  to  40  in.  apart,  but  the  average  is 
perhaps  between  30  and  36  in.  When  sown  in  this 
manner  it  will  require  from  two  to  three  pecks  of 
seed.  Some  objections  have  been  raised  that  the 
cultivation  is  too  difficult  when  seeded  in  rows.  We 
use  a  spike  or  spring-tooth  harrow  the  first  two 
cultivations,  or  until  the  plants  are  from  3  to  5 
in.  high.  We  can  cover  15  acres  a  day  and  no  more 
harm  is  done  to  the  plants  than  when  the  same 
method  is  followed  with  corn.  Later  cultivations 
are  given  with  a  riding  cultivator  covering  two 
rows  at  a  time,  and  we  are  now  going  to  use  a 
three-row  cultivator,  which  will  cut  down  the  time 
and  expense.  For  hay  or  to  turn  under  we  seed 
broadcast  with  a  grain  drill  set  to  seed  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  bushels  of  wheat,  and  for  best  results 
it  may  be  policy  to  use  the  oat  cups,  but  we  have  had 
no  trouble  either  way.  We  like  the  rows  about  6 
in.  apart  and  the  plants  near  together  in  the  row. 
This  method  will  take  from  six  to  nine  pecks  of 
seed,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  variety.  We 
like  many  others  in  this  section,  like  to  sow  a  com¬ 
bination  of  four  pecks  of  Soy  beans  and  two  pecks 
of  cow  peas  together,  as  this  makes  a  good  hay, 
and  the  beans  help  to  hold  the  more  viney  peas 
off  the  ground. 

SOIL  INOCULATION. — We  use  inoculation  on  all 
land  that  has  never  had  these  crops,  and  are  firmly 
convinced  from  experience  that  it  pays  to  inoculate 
all  legumes.  This  year  and  last  we  used  inoculated 
soil  from  one  of  our  fields  that  had  these  crops, 
and  used  about  a  quart  of  soil  to  the  bushel  of  seed, 
as  we  sifted  the  soil  through  a  fine  screen  onto  the 
seed.  Some  growers  nse  inoculated  soil  right  in 
the  seeder  with  the  seed,  sowing  both  at  the  same 
time  and  have  got  good  results,  while  others  use 
the  artificial  inoculation  according  to  directions  on 
the  bottle.  Both  of  these  crops  will  grow  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  crop  on  acid  soil,  but  we  have  in¬ 
creased  our  yield  of  seed  and  hay  by  the  use  of 
lime.  Just  how  much  lime  to  use  is  a  question  to 
be  solved  by  the  grower,  and  he  can  readily  do  this 
by  having  his  County  Agent  test  the  soil  for  acidity. 

CUTTING  AND  CURING.— They  may  be  cut  for 
hay  at  any  time  from  the  time  the  seed  begins  to 
form  until  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  but  we 
try  to  cut  them  when  the  seeds  are  well  formed 
and  before  many  of  the  leaves  have  turned.  If 
cut  before  this  time  there  is  more  protein  in  the 
hay,  but  it  is  harder  to  cure,  and  the  yield  is  smaller, 
while  cut  later  many  leaves  will  have  dropped,  and 
much  loss  will  arise  from  shattering.  We  have 
never  had  any  more  difficulty  curing  Soy  bean  hay 
than  we  have  in  handling  clover  hay ;  in  fact  one 
can  be  handled  very  much  like  the  other.  Begin 
cutting  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off  and  continue  all 
day  if  necessary,  and  leave  it  in  the  swath  until 
wilted.  Then  put  it  in  windrows  or  small  loose 
bunches  for  a  day  or  two,  depending  on  the  weather, 
or  until  the  leaves  become  dry  and  brittle,  when  we 
place  it  in  shocks.  If  these  shocks  are  made  fairly 
high  and  narrow,'  and  topped  off  properly,  they  will 
stand  right  smart  rain  and  wet  weather  without 
injury  to  the  hay.  After  several  days  of  fine 
weather  we  open  up  these  shocks,  and  in  a  short 
time  put  the  hay  into  the  barn.  W'e  have  tried 
curing  Soy  bean  hay  on  curing  frames  but  do  not 
follow'  that  practice  except  under  bad  wreatlier  con¬ 
ditions.  Soy  bean  hay  should  not  be  housed  until 
wTell  cured,  and  the  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  leaves  are  the  important  things,  and  for  that 
reason  the  method  of  cutting  and  handling  must 
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be  one  that  will  retain  the  greatest  number  of 
leaves. 

COW-PEA  HAY. — Cow  peas  ax-e  somewhat  harder 
to  handle,  as  they  are  more  viney,  and  for  that 
reason  require  a  little  more  care  and  attention 
than  do  Soy  beans.  The  best  time  to  cut  for  hay 
perhaps  is  before  the  pods  begin  to  turn  yellow.  At 
this  stage  most  of  the  pods  are  well  formed.  A  few 
are  mature,  but  very  few  leaves  should  have  fallen 
by  this  time.  We  use  an  ordinary  mowing  machine 
and  let  the  hay  stay  in  swaths  until  wilted  on  top, 
and  then  place  in  windrows  and  leave  for  one  or 
two  days.  At  times  with  very  heavy  growth  we 
have  been  obliged  to  use  a  tedder  both  in  the  swath 
and  even  in  the  windrows  but  we  never  use  the  ted¬ 
der  except  in  early  morning  when  the  plants  are 
damp.  From  the  windrows  the  hay  is  placed  in 
small  shocks,  piled  loosely  so  that  air  may  circulate, 
that  are  high  and  narrow  so  that  they  will  shed 
water.  With  good  weather  the  hay  is  ready  to  be 
housed  in  about  five  or  six  days.  Several  devices 
are  used  here  to  cure  cow-pea  hay,  some  better 
thaw  others,  but  all  used  with  the  idea  of  keeping 
the  hay  off  the  ground  and  allowing  free  circulation 
of  air.  A  pole  with  cross  pieces  near  the  bottom 
is  perhaps  the  simplest,  and  gives  good  results.  We 
use  a  four-sided  frame  coming  to  a  point  at  top,  and 
with  a  spread  of  about  three  feet  at  the  bottom. 
About  eight  inches  from  the  bottom  we  run  cross 
pieces,  thus  giving  us  a  hollow  space  in  the  middle 
of  the  shock  which  aids  greatly  in  the  curing. 

HARVESTING  FOR  SEED.— When  grown  for 
seed  these  two  crops  may  be  handled  about  the  same, 
although  the  cutting  of  the  cow-pea  crop  is  usually 
harder  than  cutting  Soy  beans,  due  to  .more  vine 
growth.  The  ordinary  mowing  machine  may  be 
used  with  a  buneher  or  windrowing  attachment  on 
the  cutter  bar,  or  a  man  may  go  before  the  machine 
lifting  the  previous  swath  out  of  the  way  with  a 
fork.  Many  of  our  growers  use  a  reaper,  and  are 
fairly  well  satisfied  with  results.  When  cut  in  this 
manner  the  growers  in  this  section  use  a  thrashing 
machine  to  get  out  the  peas  and  beans.  When  the 
ordinary  thrashing  machine  is  used  the  speed  of  the 
cylinder  must  be  cut  in  half,  so  as  not  to  split  or 
crack  too  many  of  the  seeds.  The  back  concaves 
may  be  lowered  or  some  removed  entirely.  Com¬ 
mercial  tlirashermen  are  doing  more  and  more  of 
this  work  and  are  charging  from  25  to  40  cents  per 
bushel  for  the  work.  We  use  a  harvester  designed 
for  this  purpose,  and  unless  obliged  to  we  shall 
never  go  back  to  the  old  methods.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  harvesters  in  this  section,  and  they  will  harvest 
12  acres  a  day  with  a  team,  one  man  and  a  boy  or 
girl  to  drive  the  team.  They  are  efficient  if  the 
operator  knows  at  what  stage  of  growth  to  use 
them,  and  how  to  handle  them  when  in  the  field. 
We  harvested  120  acres  this  past  year,  and  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  not  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  seed 
was  left  in  the  fields.  The  proper  stage  to  harvest, 
with  our  machine  is  when  the  pod  will  snap  open 
if  pressed  firmly  between  the  thumb  and  finger. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  cow  peas  and  Soy 
beans  on  the  market,  but  we  have  tried  a  great 
many  and  found  only  a  few  that  suited  our  condi¬ 
tions.  For  hay  we  use  Wilson,  Virginia  and  Tar 
Heel,  while  for  turning  under  we  like  Mammoth 
Yellow  and  Tar  Heel.  g.  k.  todd. 


That  “Blight- Proof”  Potato 

WE  have  spoken  several  times  of  a  “blight- 
proof"  potato  which  lias  been  grown  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  on  Hope  Farm.  There  has  been  much  in¬ 
terest  manifested  in  the  matter,  so  that  we  print 
this  week  a  fair  picture  of  a  sample  tuber.  This  is 
about  the  average  size,  although  there  are  some 
considerably  larger  and  some  small  ones.  Our  his¬ 
tory  of  this  potato  is  about  as  follows : 

Several  years  ago  there  was  a  railroad  strike, 
so  that  we  were  unable  to  obtain  seed  potatoes  by 
freight.  We  spoke  of  this  trouble  in  print,  and  im¬ 
mediately*  began  to  receive  sample  lots  of  potatoes. 
They  came  from  all  over  the  country,  from  people 
who  were  anxious  to  help  us  out  and  get  us  to  try 
their  favorite  variety.  Among  other  samples  came 
a  package  of  the  variety  here  shown.  A  letter  oe- 
companied  the  package  stating  that  this  variety 
was  practically  “blight-proof,”  and  we  were  asked 
to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  The  potatoes  were  planted 
alongside  of  others,  but  in  some  way  the  original 
letter  was  mislaid,  and  we  could  not  tell  where  the 
potatoes  came  from.  Finally,  after  two  years,  we 
received  a  letter  from  G.  A.  Webb  of  Nova  Scotia. 
He  claims  that  he  sent  the  original  potatoes.  He  says 
that  this  variety  is  known  in  his  locality  as  North¬ 
ern  Spy.  It  is  highly  prized  as  a  “blight-proof” 
variety,  a  long  keeper,  heavy  yielder,  and  a  potato 


of  good  quality.  We  have  continued  raising  these 
potatoes  year  after  year,  and  find  that  they  are 
practically  “blight-proof.”  When  planted  alongside 
other  varieties,  the  vines  remain  green  and  growing 
long  after  everything  around  them  has  died.  Each 


This  shows  the  way  Soy  beans  have  been  grown  in  St. 
Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  This  is  a  great  crop  for  dairymen 
— to  feed  along  with  corn  silage.  It  is  an  annual  crop, 
makes  a  fair  growth  on  acid  soil,  and  gives  as  strong  a 
feed  as  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay. 

year  this  quality  has  been  marked,  and  the  same 
report  comes  from  a  number  of  other  people  to 
whom  we  have  sent  samples  of  this  variety.  This 
year  we  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  who  said  that  he  had  a  sure  “blight-proof" 


’Northern  Spy,  a  Blight-proof  Potato.  Fig.  330 


variety.  He  sent  us  a  few  samples,  and  they  turned 
out  to  be  practically  the  same  as  this  Northern 
Spy.  The  potato  is  light  red  in  color,  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  shows  its  typical  shape.  There  are  many  eyes 
well  distributed  over  the  tuber.  It  is  long  and  thin. 


There  are  rarely,  if  ever,  any  tubers  with  a  black 
heart.  The  vines  are  thrifty  and  strong,  and  really 
resist  blight  most  surprisingly.  The  potatoes  are 
excellent  keepers,  and  when  thoroughly  boiled  are 
of  good  quality.  Except  possibly  for  its  color  we 
should  say  that  this  Northern  Spy  is  a  desirable 
variety.  It.  probably  would  not  sell  well  in  a  mar¬ 
ket  where  brown  potatoes  are  desired.  For  family 
use,  or  on  farms  where  little  attention  is  paid  to 
spraying,  we  should  think  this  variety  would  prove 
very  satisfactory  indeed. 


What  Cash  Crop  on  Rich  Land? 

I  have  a  small  piece  of  low  ground  near  the  barn, 
about  four  rods  square,  which  gets  all  the  drainage 
from  the  barnyard,  also  from  the  hen  park.  It  is  well 
drained  and  well  watered,  very  fertile.  I  said  I  was 

going  to  plant  it  to - ;  my  good  wife  spoke  in  and 

said  :  “Why  don’t  you  ask  The  R.  N.-Yr.  what  to  plant 
there?” 

'So  here’s  the  question.  What  shall  I  plant  there  for 
a  cash  crop?  w.  E.  K. 

Michigan, 

WE  appreciate  confidence  in  our  judgment,  but 
hesitate  to  assume  responsibility.  These  long¬ 
distance  decisions  are  not  usually  accurate.  We  should 
have  to  know  about  your  markets,  the  kind  of  crops 
you  know  how  to  handle  well  and  what  people  in  the 
towns  near  you  prefer.  In  our  own  locality  such  a 
piece  of  ground  would  be  planted  in  cabbage,  celery 
or  strawberries.  There  would  be  a  good  demand  for 
Danish  Ball-head  cabbage,  well  grown.  Good  celery 
is  always  marketable.  We  think  Gandy  or  Chesapeake 
strawberries  would  do  well  on  such  land.  When  a 
man  prepares  to  grow  a  good  cash  crop  in  rich  land, 
he  should  find  out  what  sells  best  one  year  with  an¬ 
other,  in  his  home  market — for  that  is  the  place  for  a 
cash  crop.  There  was  a  New  England  man  once 
who  moved  to  Kansas  in  the  early  days.  He  plowed 
up  rich  prairie  sod  10  miles  from  a  town  and 
planted  strawberries.  There  was  a  wonderful  crop, 
but  he  could  not  even  give  half  of  them  away.  Near 
a  large-  town  this  crop  would  have  made  his  for¬ 
tune.  We  know  another  man  who  went  into  a 
wild  part  of  the  South  and  started  a  “commercial” 
chicken  farm.  He  raised  the  chickens  and  they 
laid  well,  but  there  was  no  local  market.  A  rich 
piece  of  land  like  the  one  here  mentioned  may  be 
like  a  small  gold  mine.  If  you  raise  good  crops 
of  what  suits  the  market  there  will  be  money  in  it. 
If  you  plant  things  which  local  people  do  not  care  for 
you  will  lose  money.  We  would  gladly  give  advice 
further,  but  the  truth  is  that  the  buyers  in  your 
section  know  far  better  than  we  do  what  they  want 
and  what  they  will  pay  for. 


Saving  Bulky  Barns  by  Baling 

With  the  modern  construction  of  one-story  cow  barns, 
there  is  no  necessity  of  building  the  immense  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  past.  The  only  use  for  such  structures 
now,  is  for  the  storage  of  hay  and  fodder.  In  laying 
out  a  new  plant  with  the  idea  of  erecting  a  modern 
stable,  would  it  not  be  more  economical  to  erect  a 
smaller  storage  building  and  install  a  baling  press? 
In  order  to  obtain  the  required  storage  capacity  it 
would  seem  that  the  difference  of  the  investment  in  the 
building  would  be  well  worth  saving.  Baling  presses 
are  used  to  a  very  small  extent  in  the  East.  What 
has  been  the  experience  of  your  readers  in  the  use 
of  these  machines?  How  much  power  do  they  re¬ 
quire,  and  what  is  their  capacity  for  a  10-hour  day? 
How  long  is  it  customary  to  allow  the  hay  to  remain  in 
the  stack  before  baling,  or  in  other  words,  how  soon 
after  the  hay  is  made  would  it  be  advisable  to  bale 
the  same?  How  soon  after  rye  was  thrashed  could 
the  straw  be  baled?.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  shred 
corn  fodder  and  then  bale  it,  or  would  it  be  necessary 
to  allow  the  shredded  stock  to  dry  out  before  it  could 
be  baled?  R.  h.  s. 

Boston,  Mass. 

WE  submit  these  questions  to  our  readers  for 
answer  or  discussion.  Evidently  something 
more  than  any  individual  reply  is  needed.  It  is  a 
good  subject  for  discussion.  This  is  coming  to  be 
the  modern  idea  in  barn  building — to  avoid  great  ex¬ 
pense  in  providing  storage  of  bulky  crops  by  baling 
them  whenever  possible. 


Experience  with  Salt 

FADING  “The  Fertilizing  Value  of  Salt,”  on  page 
766,  and  having  some  experience  with  salt  on  my 
land,  I  know  something  of  the  value  of  salt.  Salt 
is  good  for  gravelly  ground,  as  it  helps  to  hold  the 
moisture,  as  well  as  keeping  the  weeds  down.  I  have 
used  it  on  potatoes  with  great  success.  I  do  not  put 
direct  on  the  vines,  but  between  the  rows.  Last  year 
I  put  it  on  my  strawberries.  This  year  the  vines  are 
filled  with  blossoms,  and  I  shall  have  twice  the  berries 
that  I  ever  had. 

I  use  it  on  all  my  garden.  After  the  vegetables  are 
up  two  inches  high,  I  take  a  pail  and  spread  it  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  very  lightly,  but  keep  it  away  from  the 
vines.  I  do  this  about  three  times  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  with  good  results.  I  have  never  tried  it  on  clay 
ground,  for  my  ground  is  gravel  with  black  muck  drawn 
in  and  mixed  together.  I  use  it  every  three  years  with 
lime  in  the  Fall.  oris  J,  bailey. 

New  Jersey, 
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Horticultural  Notes 


The  Strawberry  Root-worm 

Would  you  inform  mo  as  to  accom¬ 
panying  bugs  or  weevils?  I  never  saw 
them  before,  but  they  are  ruining  my 
bed  of  strawberries,  taking  the  rows 
clean  from  outside  of  field,  eating  leaf 
buds  and  heart.  On  one  side  of  field  just 
a  few  stems  are  left.  I  can  find  nothing 
else,  only  one  lone  grasshopper  and  one 
of  these  bugs.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
field  these  bugs  are  thick,  thousands  of 
them ;  they  have  eaten  holes  in  leaves, 
but  not  the  buds  and  heart,  as  yet.  Can 
it  be  the  same  thing  on  both  sides?  I 
have  not  dared  to  set  out  a  new  field, 
as  I  was  afraid  they  would  be  infested 
another  year  and  my  work  all  for  noth¬ 
ing.  I  am  quite  a  large  grower  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  this  means  everything  to  me. 
I  have  another  bed  not  infested  a  short 
distance  away,  but  as  these  bugs  fly  am 
afraid  they  will  find  them.  What  would 
you  advise?  This  bed  of  berries  infested 


the  soil.  The  eggs  hatch  into  tiny  white 
grubs  that  feed  upon  the  fine  roots  of 
the  plants,  and  when  abundant  enough 
destroy  the  root-system.  The  injury  is 
sometimes  severe,  for  the  infested  plants 
wilt  and  die  during  hot  dry  weather. 

As  a  result  of  the  feeding  habits  of 
the  beetles  this  pest  should  be  effectually 
controlled  by  thorough  dusting  of  the 
plants  before  they  come  into  full  bloom 
with  powdered  arsenate  of  lead.  The 
poison  may  be  mixed  with  sulphur  at 
the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  the  former  to  5  lbs. 
of  the  later.  If  sulphur  is  not  available 
the  arsenate  of  lead  may  be  diluted  with 
hydrated  lime,  one  part  to  four  or  five 
parts  of  lime.  Probably  two  dustings, 
a  week  or  10  days  apart,  will  be  neces¬ 


The  Story  of  the  Beurre  Bose  Pear 

QUITE  aside  from  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  fruit,  a  discussion 
of  Beurre  Bose  is  of  value  for  what  the  name  itself  contributes 
to  an  understanding  of  the  European  method  of  naming  pears.  It 
was  the  custom  in  France  and  Belgium  a  century  ago,  when  interest  in 
new  varieties  of  pears  was  intense,  and  literally  scores  of  new  sorts  were 
being  named  each  year,  to  use  a  binomial  or  two-name  system  of  nomen¬ 
clature.  The  first  name  referred  to  a  characteristic  of  the  fruit,  and 
the  second  had  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  variety.  In  the  ease  of 
BeurrG  Bose,  the  first  word,  beurre,”  is  translated  “buttery,”  and 
refers  to  the  quality  of  the  flesh,  while  the  second  word,  "Bose,’  refers 
to  the  man  for  whom  it  was  named. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  then,  that  Beurre  Bose  has  also  been  termed 
Calebasse  Bose,  “calebasse”  again  referring  to  the  characteristic  of  the 
fruit,  and  meaning  “gourd-shaped,”  and  the  “Bose”  once  more  referring 
to  origin.  While  another  and  still  the  accepted  name  on  the  Continent 
is  BeurrG  d’Apremont,  which,  analyzed  as  before,  indicates  a  buttery 
pear  having  the  French  town,  Apremont,  associated  with  its  origin. 
Thus  it  is  that  so  many  pears  of  foreign  origin  bear  names  consisting 
of  two  words,  the  first  an  adjective  describing  the  fruit  and  the  second 
a  proper  name  relating  to  origin. 

In  America  the  story  has  been  offered  and  repeatedly  reeopied  that 
Beurre  Bose  was  raised  from  seed  about  1S07  by  Dr.  Van  Mons  of 
Louvain,  Belgium,  and  named  by  him  Calebasse  Bose  after  M.  Bose,  the' 
renowned  director  of  the  Paris  Botanical  Garden.  Yet  European 
authorities  have  almost  unanimously  agreed  that  Van  Mons  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  but  that  Beurre  Bose  was  found  about  1S30  as  a  very  old 
seedling  tree  growing  in  the  town  of  Apremont,  France,  h.v  M.  Madiot, 
director  of  a  French  nursery,  lienee  the  name  ReurrG  d’Apremont.  Con¬ 
fusion  has  evidently  arisen  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  variety.  Calc 
basse  Bose,  which,  it  is  said,  Dr.  Van  Mons  found  as  a  seedling  in  Bel¬ 
gium  and  distributed!  about  1819.  It  is  impossible  at  this  late  date  to 
straighten  out  the  matter  definitely,  and  one  may  safely  choose  either 
the  name  BeurrG  Bose,  Calebasse  Bose,  or  BeurrG  d’Apremont,  and 
state  the  origin  as  either  French  or  Belgian,  and  stoutly  defend  his 
choice.  The  year  1832  or  1833  saw  the  introduction  of  scions  to  this 
country,  which  first  fruited  in  1836. 

The  Bose,  as  it  is  most  commonly  called,  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
dessert  pears,  and  some  will  give  it  unqualified  first  rank.  In  quality 
it  is  rated  “very  good  to  best,”  and  with  additional  merits  of  large  size, 
pleasing  shape,  and  attractive  coloring  it  unquestionably  merits  consid¬ 
eration  for  all-around  supremacy  among  the  dessert  pears.  The  shape 
is  regularly  pyriform,  tapering  evenly  and  gradually  towards  the  stem, 
and  the  color  is  rich  cinnamon-russet  over  deep  yellow.  The  season  is 
October  and  November,  when  its  white,  melting  flesh,  very  buttery, 
juicy,  and  deliciously  flavored,  is  all  that  could  be  asked. 

The  tree,  unfortunately,  is  not  so  good  as  might  be  hoped.  In  the 
nursery  it  does  not  make  a  vigorous  growth,  and  for  the  first  few  years 
in  the  orchard  it  does  not  thrive  overly  well.  But  give  it  time  and  it 
will  produce  a  large,  healthy  tree  with  ample,  large  and  glossy  foliage, 
and  bear  regularly  and  abundantly.  The  fruit  is  borne  singly  rather 
than  in  clusters,  and  is  well  distributed  over  the  tree — a  natural  thin¬ 
ning  process  that  has  much  to  do  with  the  excellent  development  of  the 
individual  fruits.  Moreover,  the  pears  hang  tenaciously.  The  tree  should 
he  double-worked  for  dwarfing  purposes,  for  it  does  not  grow  well  on 
the  quince.  Where  blight  is  not  too  serious  or  where  it  can  be  controlled, 
and  where  Winters  are  not  too  severe,  BeurrG  Rose  is  being,  and  should 
be,  more  extensively  planted.  h.  b.  t. 


has  never  fruited  before,  but  is  near 
shanty  where  we  crate,  and  I  have  used 
crates  from  New  Jersey  and  Southern 
States.  Sometimes  the  old  baskets  are 
in  them.  Would  they  come  from  these 
old  crates?  M.  E.  C. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  “weevils”  you  sent  prove  to  be 
the  adult  beetles  of  the  “strawberry  root- 
worm”  (Paria  canella),  a  pest  of  straw¬ 
berries  that  is  found  across  the  whole  of 
the  United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific. 

The  tiny  reddish  to  black  beetles,  only 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
appear  in  the  'Spring  of  the  year,  in  May 
in  New  York,  sometimes  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  and  begin  feeding  on  the  foliage 
of  the  strawberry,  soon  riddling  the 
leaves  with  many  small  holes.  This  is 
the  visible  part  of  the  injury  caused  by 
this  insect,  but  there  is  another  type  of 
invisible  injury  on  the  roots  of  the  plants 
that  is  really  worse.  The  beetles  soon 
lay  their  small  cream-colored  eggs  in  the 
crowns  of  the  plants  and  in  devices  of 


sary.  Then  later,  after  the  harvest,  if 
the  beetles  appear  in  numbers  the  plants 
may  be  dusted  again.  With  thorough 
work  in  dusting  the  beetles  should  be 
brought  under  control. 

GLEXN  W.  HEBKICK. 


Various  Garden  Notes 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you,  like  myself, 
are  interested  in  anything  that  will  aid 
in  the  matter  of  growing  a  good  garden 
at  home.  I  am  therefore  sending  you  a 
photo  showing  my  method  of  marking  out 
rhe  rows  iu  the  garden,  as  soou  as  I 
have  made  a  straight  one  at  one  side. 

This  light  cross  bar,  which  rests  on 
the  horizontal  iron  traps  extending  from 
the  center  of  the  large  wheel  backward 
to  the  iron  uprights  which  support  the. 
handles,  is  4%  ft.  in  length,  is  marked 
off  in  sections  of  six  in.  each,  and  is 
tied  with  a  small  cord  to  the  uprights. 
This  crossbar,  has  a  3  or  4-in.  pointer 
extending  downward,  and  placed  to  the 
right  at  the  distance  from  the  rim  of  the 
large  wheel  where  the  rows  are  to  be 
made.  By  pushing  the  wheel  forward 
in  the  first  row.  the  projecting  marker 


shows  where  the  wheel  is  to  run  to  make 
the  next  row.  In  this  way,  it  takes  a 
very  short  time  to  do  all  the  marking  and 
furrowing  of  the  desired  depth  of  the 
furrows  for  planting  without  the  use  of  a 
line. 

In  order  to  mix  rotted  manure  in  the 
furrows  so  made,  as  ’.veil  as  to  lime  the 
soil  and  make  a  smooth,  even  surface  in 
which  to  drop  the  seed  that  is  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  at  a  uniform  depth,  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  seed,  I  use  a  soil 
pulverizer  consisting  of  three  12  to  14-in. 
window  weights  which  are  woven  to¬ 
gether  near  the  ends.  To  one  end  a  6  to 
8-ft.  small  rope  or  cord  is  fastened.  Then 
by  walking  astride  and  hauling  the  pul- 


The  Wheel  Hoe  as  a  Marker 

verizer  two  or  more  times  in  the  row,  if 
the  soil  is  quite  dry,  it  will  be  well  fitted 
for  planting  the  small  seeds. 

For  covering  the  smallest  seed  I  have 
found  nothing  better  than  an  old  broom 
that  is  usually  thrown  away.  In  order 
to  cover  the  smallest  seeds,  I  stand 
astride  of  the  row  and  move  backward, 
using  the  heel  of  the  broom  to  cover  the 
small  seeds,  and  then  turn  the  broom  on 
the  side,  making  a  clean,  nice  job  of  it. 

When  planting  peas  and  sweet  corn 
and  using  the  hand  plow  to  open  the  fur¬ 
row  by  going  and  returning.  I  use  the  pul¬ 
verizer  and  evener,  which  is  made  of  the 
three  window  sash  weights,  before  drop¬ 
ping  the  sweet  corn  and  peas.  In  drop- 
ing  so  as  to  avoid  trouble  in  thinning  it 
out  later,  I  drop  two  kernels,  place  the 
heel  of  my  No.  9  shoe  firmly  on  these, 
and  before  moving  my  foot  drop  two 
more  at  the  toe  of  my  shoe,  and  proceed 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  is  proving 
to  be  a  very  satisfactory  way. 

Virginia.  wm.  M.  king. 
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Metal  Roofing! Specialist^ 

CONSUMERS!  MFC.  & 
SUPPLY  COl 

fJrom  \  to  Us&v\ 

1  MOUN0SV1LL£,WVA.\ 

Metal  Roofing,  aJl  Styles 
Mem  Shingles  Spouting' 


LEARN  THE 
AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS 


J-)ON’T  BE  HELD  DOWN!— Tie  your 
^  future  to  the  motor  industry.  The 
field  for  well-trained,  ambitious  men  is 
unlimited. 

VAIT  CAN  EARN  $100  TO 
IUU  $400  PER  MONTH 

We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  you  so  you  can 
qualify  for  a  position  in  a  Factory,  Service  Sta¬ 
tion,  Garage,  or  as  a  Licensed  Chauffeur.  You 
learn  by  doing  the  actual  work  under  expert  in¬ 
structors.  We  get  positions  for  our  graduates. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  SCHOOL 
DEPT.  D,  867  GENESEE  ST.  -  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

{ Licensed  by  New  York  State  Board  of  Education.) 


CORN  HARVESTER 


Best  and  fastest  machine  built  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries  to  shock.  Big  labor 

saver.  Pays  for  itself  in 
one  season.  Worked  by 
1,  2  or  3  men.  No  twine. 
No  danger.  Great  for 
silafle  cutting.  Free  trial. 
Also  Metal  wheels  for  any 
wagon  gear. 

Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  catalog. 
BENNETT  MEG.  CO.,  Box  104,  Westerville,  O. 


Berry  Plants 
Vegetable  Roots 
Vegetable  Plants 
Flower  Plants 


Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Dew¬ 
berry,  Blackberry,  Loganberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grace 
plants. 

Asparagus.  Rhubarb, 
Hop,  Horseradish 
roots. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 

Celery, Tomato,  Parsley.  Erg 
Plant.  Onion,  Beet,  Sweet 
Potato,  Pepper  plants. 

Hollyhock,  Can  ter  bn  i  y 
Hells,  Foxglove,  Sweet  Vi  il- 
liam,  Poppy,  Phlox  and 
other  perennials  ;  Pansv, 
Aster,  Columbine,  Salvia,  Snapdragon,  Zinnia  and  other 
annuals;  Roses,  Shrubs.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


CAULIFLOWER  &  PEPPER. 
TOMATO  AND  B.  SPROUTS 

SWEET  POTATO . 

CELERY . 

Catalog  Free. 


SENT  BY  EXPRESS 
OR  PARCEL  POST 

5  000 

S  5.50 
15.00 

6  25 
12  50 
10.00 

C.  E.  FIELD,  SewelJ,  N.  J. 


Per  100 

500 

1,000 

.  $0  30 

$0.80 

$1  25 

..  .65 

2  00 

3.50 

..  .40 

LOO 

T  50 

60 

1.75 

3  80 

.  .50 

1.50 

2.50 

SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND¬ 
HAND  C  A  1C  U1  KBs.  Peach 
Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  Onion 
Crates, Baskets, EggCases.  Bask¬ 
ets  of  all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Packages.  A11 
these  containers  are  in  as  good 
as  new  condition  and  ready  for 
inBtant  use.  Carlo!  shipments 
—Our  Specialty.  Let  Us  Quote  You — That’s  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept,  li,  801-808  Johnson  Ave,,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

5,000,000  Cabbage  Plants 

Ready  now.  Varieties  —  Copenhagen.  Glory 
and  Danish.  We  deliver  within  50  miles. 

S.  A.  SMITH  &  SON  -  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


5,000,000 


Cabbage,  Tomato 
Cauliflower  Plants 


Send  for  Free  Price  List  of  all  Vegetable  Plants. 

PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE  Drawer  269  Morristown,  N.  J. 


MILLIONS  “  Frost  Proof  ”  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Succession,  &c.  300— SI  ; 
500— $1.25;  1,000— $2.25.  mailed  prepaid.  Expressed, 
10,000— $15.  Tomato  and  Sweet  potato  plants.  300— 
$1.50;  500— $2  ;  1,000 — S3,  Prepaid.  Expressed,  10,000 
$20,  Cash.  Don’t  take  chances.  Order  from  largest  grow¬ 
ers  in  Virginia.  GUARANTEED  SAFE  ARRIVAL  ANYWHERE  OR  MONEY 
REFUNDED.  J.  p.  COUNCILL  COMPANY  Franklin,  Virginia 


CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS 

FIELD  GROWN  ;  ANY  VARIETY  AND  QUANTITY 

300 — 75c;  500 — $1.25;  1,000 — $2,  Postpaid.  Deduct  50c 
on  the  thousand  by  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  RIVERSIDE  PLANT  FARM.  Franklin,  i  a. 


For  Sale— Danish  &  Early  Cabbage  Plants  £^.'.8 

Seed.  $2  per  Thousand.  0.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


TOMATO  PLANTS— Ready  May  25.  $1.98  per  1 .000 
CABBAGE  PLANTS  “  “  20.  1.75  “  " 

ASTER  PLANTS  “  “  25.  75c  “  100 

DAHLIA  ROOTS,  $1  per  Doz.  All  Plants  P.  Paid. 
DAVID  KODAVAY  -  Hartly,  Delaware 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Yellow  Jersey,  Gold  Skin,  Big  Leaf  Up  River,  Red  Nanse- 
mond,  at  SI  .60  per  1,000.  C.E.  BROWN.  Hridgevill,  llelaaare 


VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Tomato  and  Sweet  Potato,  red  and  yellow,  100— 45c,  600 — 
$2:  1.000— $S.  Asters,  mixed  colors,  1  doz. — 50c;  100— 05c ; 
600—  *2.50.  Postpaid.  Cat.  Free.  W  S.  FORD  S  SON,  Hartly.  Del 


4,000,000  Sweet  Potato  Plants  cabbage. 

Tomato,  Pepper  and  other  vegetable  plants.  Red  skin  and 
superb  potato  seed  :  small  size,  at  $1  per  bn. ;  large  size 
at  $1.60  per  bn.  Canna  Roots.  All  line  stock.  Catalogue 

free.  M.  X.  BOll GO  .  Vineland,  X .  J. 
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New  England  Notes 


Water  Glass  for  Tree  Wounds. — 
Water  glass,  which,  as  every  farmer’s 
wife  knows,  is  used  for  preserving  eggs, 
has  been  found  the  most  efficient  covering 
for  the  wounds  made  in  trimming  trees. 
The  discovery  of  this  fact  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  W.  J.  Young,  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
tried  it  out  the  water  glass  is  much  more 
satisfactory  than  paint,  at  least  when  the 
wounds  are  first  made.  'Sometimes  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  is  found  in  making 
white  lead  paint  stick  well  while  there  is 
sap  and  moisture  on  the  cut  surface.  No 
such  trouble  is  found  with  water  glass, 
which  seems  to  form  a  perfect  coating 
immediately,  thus  excluding  air  and  mois¬ 
ture  and  protecting  the  trees  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  fungi,  which  cause  the  rotting  of 
the  wood.  I  presume  that  the  water 
glass  will  not  be  very  enduring,  so  that  a 
coating  of  paint  may  be  desirable  later 
on.  But  for  first  aid  treatment,  so  to 


Methods  of  Growing. — The  pansy 
plants  are  started  about  the  last  of  July 
on  most  of  the  farms.  I  was  told  that 
2  lbs.  of  seed  were  required  to  plant  the 
field  in  Winchester,  and  that  this  seed 
was  valued  at  $60  a  pound.  Florists 
who  aim  to  produce  particularly  high- 
class  plants  often  pay  considerably  more 
than  this  amount  for  seed.  Seed  beds 
have  to  be  kept  moist,  sometimes  being 
wet  down  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
After  the  plants  are  well  up  they  are 
transferred  to  beds  3  ft.  wide,  where  they 
usually  begin  to  bloom  before  Fall  comes. 
After  the  ground  freezes  the  beds  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  salt  hay,  which  is  left  on  until 
Spring.  Ordinarily  the  percentage  of  loss 
during  the  Winter  months  is  small.  For¬ 
merly  a  considerable  number  of  English 
daisy  plants,  Beilis  pereunis,  were  raised 
in  the  same  way.  The  call  for  them  seems 
to  be  growing  less.  Those  that  were 
planted  did  not  winter  particularly  well 


Digging  Pans y  Plants  for  Market 


speak,  the  water  glass  is  just  right.  As 
everyone  who  has  handled  water  glass  in 
any  way  knows,  it  is  very  smobth  and 
slippery.  It  is  applied  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  spreads  over  even  a  large  cut 
immediately.  As  a  rule  it  is  thin  enough 
to  be  applied  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
can.  but  if  found  to  be  too  thick  to  spread 
well,  may  be  thinned  with  a  little  water. 

The  Pansy  Trade. — I  happened  to  be 
Passing  through  the  market  garden  sec¬ 
tion  around  Woburn  and  Winchester  re¬ 
cently,  and  was  surprised  at  the  extent 
to  which  the  pansy  plant  business  has 
been  deveioped  there.  One  naturally  ex¬ 
pects  pansies  to  come  from  florists’  estab¬ 
lishments,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  plants  reaching  the  Boston 
market  make  their  growth  on  market  gar¬ 
dens.  Lyman  Brothers  of  Winchester  are 
probably  the  largest  growers.  I  walked 
over  one  field  where  80,000  plants  were 
in  full  bloom,  making  a  sheet  of  color  that 
stretched  away  for  a  long  distance.  I 


the  past  season.  There  was  also  consid¬ 
erable  loss  of  forget-me-nots,  which  are 
also  grown  for  the  early  Spring  trade. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Puddled  Clay  for  Aquatic  Garden 

I  have  a  scheme  for  an  aquatic  garden 
involving  the  use  of  a  concrete  hotbed 
frame  11  ft.  9  in.  by  5  ft.  9  in.,  inside 
dimensions,  walls  6  in.  thick  and  about 
3  ft.  6  in.  deep,  hut,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  it  has  no  cement  bottom,  and  I  am 
quire  sure  that  the  nature  of  the  subsoil, 
which  is  yellow  in  color,  but  not  of  a 
clayey  nature,  would  not  hold  water. 
Could  I  put  in  a  bottom  layer  of  blue 
gravel  or  perhaps  clay,  or  should  I  at¬ 
tempt  a  concrete  bottom?  I  question 
whether  a  concrete  bottom  can  be  made 
tight  against  the  walls,  which  are  now 
four  years  old.  Will  you  advise  me  what 
is  the  best  course  to  follow  under  the  cir- 


Pansies  as  drown  on  a  Market  Garden 


was  told  that  Lyman  Brothers  owned  an¬ 
other  farm  some  distance  away  where 
fully  as  many  plants  were  being  pro¬ 
duced.  The  plants  when  dug  are  packed 
six  in  a  basket.  Then  six  baskets  are 
placed  in  a  market  box.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  revise  the  size  of  the  baskets 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  mar¬ 
ket  box  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
trade  in  Massachusetts.  The  price  varies, 
but  evidently  is  always  large  enough  to 
give  a  good  profit.  When  a  market  gar- 
uener  has  a  central  location,  as  Lyman 
Brothers  have,  much  of  the  selling  can  be 
done  by  the  roadside.  Hundreds  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  stop  when  they  get  a  sight  of 
tne  sea  of  blooms,  and  ask  if  they  can 
buy  plants.  On  one  Sunday  over  $200 
worth  of  plants  were  disposed  of  in  the 
field.  Large  as  this  branch  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is,  it  does  not,  of  course,  use  up  all 
the  plants.  The  rest  are  dug  bv  Italian 
women  and  sent  to  Boston  and  other 
cities.  Many  of  them  go  to  the  grocery 
stores  and  fruit  stands.  In  fact,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  pansy  plants  purchased 
by  the  public  are  bought  from  provision 
dealers  rather  than  from  florists  or  seed 
houses. 


cumstances?  I  want  a  place  to  grow 
aquatic  plants,  including  water  lilies, 
such  as  would  form  a  pleasing  garden 
feature  and  suitable  living  conditions  for 
goldfish,  tadpoles,  frogs,  turtles,  etc. 

Lexington,  Mass.  e.  p.  m. 


Puddled  clay  is  frequently  used  in  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  an  aquatic  garden 
pond  to  make  it  hold  water  effectively. 
The  method  employed  is  to  secure  clay 
fairly  pure  and  free  from  stones,  and 
puddle  it  in  a  shallow  box,  such  as  used 
by  masons  for  mixing  mortar.  Moisten 
the  clay  sparingly  and  work  it  into  a 
clayey  consistency  with  a  spade  or  maul 
or  by  trampling.  Then  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  pool  with  the  clay,  working  and 
beating  it  firmly  in  place  to  a  depth  of 
o  or  4  in.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
punch  holes  through  the  bottom  with 
tools  or  wheelbarrows.  It  is  well  to  put 
a  plank  across  the  pool  before  doing  work 
•n  If  the  a(luaties  are  to  be  grown 
in  tubs,  line  the  bottom  of  the  pool  with 
a  couple  of  inches  of  sand.  We  wonder 
however,  if  you  would  not  do  the  job 
quicker  and  better  "with  concrete. 

II.  B.  t. 


BATTERIES 


The  battery 
that  ended 
the  cranking 


of  cars 


The  first  electric  starter  put  on  an  automo¬ 
bile  as  standard  equipment  (in  1911)  depended 
for  its  power  on  the  Exide  Battery.  The  same 
fine  make  of  car  has  used  the  Exide  exclusively 
ever  since. 

More  automobiles  built  today  leave  the 
manufacturers’  hands  equipped  with  Exide 
Batteries  than  with  any  other  battery.  It  is 
natural  that  Exide  should  lead  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  field  in  time  and  in  numbers,  because 
it  was  the  pioneer  and  dominating  battery  in 
other  industries  long  before  the  automobile 
was  invented. 


Long-lasting  power 

These  things  are  of  interest  to  you  only  as 
indicating  the  experience  back  of  the  Exide 
that  has  enabled  it  to  earn  the  title  of  the 
long-life  battery .  Rugged  power  is  built  into 
the  Exide.  It  lasts  so  long  that  it  saves  its 
owner  money. 

Your  safety  and  comfort  in  motoring  depend 
to  a  decided  degree  upon  the  worthwhileness 
of  your  battery.  Don’t  take  a  substitute  when 
you  need  a  new  battery,  but  go  to  the  nearest 
Exide  Service  Station  and  get  the  real  one  for 
your  car. 


The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Go. 
Philadelphia 

Service  Stations  Everywhere  Branches  in  Seventeen  Citiea 


Look  for  this  sign. 
Wherever  you 
see  it  you  can  get 
a  new  Exide  for 
■your  car  or  com¬ 
petent  repair 
work  on  any 
make  of  battery. 


For  farm  power  and  light 

A  great  majority  of  all  farm 
power  and  light  plants  have 
Exide  Batteries.  Make  sure  that 
yours  is  a  long-life  Exide. 


RADIO 


For  your  radio 
set  get  an  Exide 
Radio  Battery. 


The  long-life  battery  for  your  ca 


850 
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MORE  HAULING  AT  LOW  COST 


Actual  photograph  of  Goodyear  Cord  Truck  Tire  in  farm  Hauling  for  George  Ohrt,  Bennington,  Nebraska 

“My  truck  on  Qoodyear  Cord  Truck  Tires  cuts  threshing  laboi 
in  half,  makes  as  many  as  six  long  trips  a  day  with  supplies, 
and  carries  my  livestock  to  market  without  shrinkage  ** 

—  GEORGE  Ohrt,  Bennington,  Nebr. 


15  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  (Six  Registered) 
REGISTERED  BULL,  15  HOGS,  HORSES 

tractor,  chickens  and  complete  line  machinery, 
crops  included,  12  miles  above  Chestnut  Hill, 
Phila.,  handy  to  trolley,  level  tractor  farm  for 
dairying,  hogs  and  stock;  120  A.:  15  A.  timber;  25 
A.  stream-watered  pasture;  80  A.  deep  loam;  brown- 
stone  dwelling,  historic  fireplaces,  pipeless  heater, 
2  barns,  water  in  dwelling  ;  ready  to  operate,  at 
$11,000.  72-page  catalog  and  circular  through 
REESE  &  LINDERMAN,  9  E.  R.  Airy  St.,  Norristown.  Pa. 

USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke. . .  .$3.25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Bull .  2.6U 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk....  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Turkey  Book,  Lamon .  1.75 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


I  Was  a 
Pencil-Pusher 
at  13-aWeek 

Other  fellows  my  age  were  earn- 
ing  twice  as  much,  but  I  could 
never  figure  out  the  reason.  It 
was  Jim,  the  new  man  over  at  the 
Town  Garage,  who  told  me  the 
secret.  “Become  an  expert  m 
some  one  thing”,  said  Jim.  “and 
you’ll  never  have  to  worry  about 
a  high-paying  job.” 

Before  I  went  to  bed  that  night,  I 
had  written  to  the  Michigan  State  Automobile 
school  for  their  Free  Book  which  told  me  how 
I  could  become  an  expert  automobile  man  by  studying 
during  my  spare  time  at  home.  Inside  of  a  week  I^iad 
enrolled  for  the  complete  course.  And  almost  before  1 
realized  it,  I  had  finished  it  and  had  jumped  from  a  $13.50 
pencil-pushing  job  into  a  real  job  at  $42.50  a  week  to  start. 
The  M.  S.  A.  S.  will  gladly  send  you  FREE  an  Outline  of 
their  Home  Study  Course  showing  how  you  too  can  become 
an  auto  expert  and  earn  big  money — also  Free  100-page 
Catalog  of  their  mammoth  Detroit  school  to  which  students 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Write  today  for  Out¬ 
line  and  Catalog. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTO  SCHOOL 

406  Auto  Bldg.,  Detroit, LMich.  (The  Auto  Center! 


THE  buoyant  activity  of  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  is  one  of  their  best  qualities.  They 
get  over  the  roads,  in  any  weather,  at  sus¬ 
tained  speed.  They  lengthen  the  hauling 
radius,  make  more  trips,  and  carry  the  loads 
safely,  dependably,  easily.  Their  earning 
power  and  long  wearing  quality  result  in 
better  performance  at  low  tire  cost. 


The  neui  beveled  All-W eather  Tread  Cord  Tire  is 
made  in  all  sizes  for  trucks  and  passenger  cars 


When  you  “write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  youTl  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Will  You  TEST  THIS 

Governor  WITTE 


For  90  Days  AT  MY  RISK? 

TO  PROVE  that  this  new 
“  super  -  powered  ”  light¬ 
weight  WITTE  will  save 
you  one-half  the  time,  labor 
and  cost  of  any  job  on  the  place  I 
want  to  send  it  to  you  on  a  90-day 
test  at  my  risk.  I  guarantee  it  to 
to  do  the  work  of  3  to  5  hired  hands. 

Nearly  a  Year  to  Pay 

Pay  When  You  Please  — Suit  Yourself  On  Terms. 

On  this  generous  plan  my  engine  pays  for  itself.  Increases 
farm  profits  $500  to  $1,000  a  year.  Thousands  say  this  new 
WITTE  is  ten  years  ahead  of  any  other  make — simple  and 
trouble-proof  at  rock-bottom,  direct-to-you  prices. 
|TOfrr_  Write  me  today  for  my  big,  new,  illustrated 
■■■*-*•  engine  book  and  full  details  of  my  guaranteed 
test  offer.  No  obligation,  absolutely  Free.— ED.  H.  WITTE 


Burns  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distil¬ 
late  or  Gas— 

yet  delivers  50  fo  more  power. 

Cheapest  to  operate  and 
guaranteed  for  a  life-time. 
No  cranking  required. 
Compactandeasily  moved. 
Double,  balanced  fly-wheels  with 
throttling  governor  that  saves 
money.  Fifty  New  Features— 
WRITE  ME  TODAY— a  postal 
will  do— for  my  Special  FREE 
90-Day  Test  Offer. 


1894  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO, 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS,  lilt  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.' 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC — Daylight  saving  will  end 
in  Chicago  on  the  last  day  of  this  month, 
if  the  House  follows  the  action  of  the 
State  Senate.  By  a  vote  of  28  to  15  the 
latter  chamber.  June  1,  passed  a  bill  to 
put  a  stop  to  daylight  saving  throughout 
Illinois  on  that  date  until  such  time  as 
Congress  may  make  the  entire  country 
save  daylight. 

Governor  Smith  of  New  York,  June  1. 
wiped  the  State  dry  enforcement  act  off 
the  statute  books  by  affixing  his  signa¬ 
ture  to  the  Culliver  bill  repealing  the 
Mullan-Gage  law.  In  his  memorandum 
explaining  his  act  the  Governor  vigorous¬ 
ly  condemned  the  Volstead  act  for  de¬ 
fining  an  intoxicant  liquor  as  anything 
containing  more  than  half  of  one  per 
cent  of  alcohol.  This  definition,  he  said, 
was  written  by  “fanatical  drys.”  He 
proposed  that  Congress  should  fix  a  maxi¬ 
mum  alcoholic  content  for  non-intoxicat¬ 
ing  beverages. 

The  Government  won  its  first  victory 
in  its  drive  against  alleged  fraudulent  oil 
promoters  June  5.  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
when  Charles  Sherwin  and  H.  H. 
Schwarz  were  sentenced  to  serve  10 
years  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  and 
pay  fines  of  $15,000  each,  and  “General” 
Robert  A.  Lee  was  sentenced  to  serve 
two  years  in  the  penitentiary  and  pay  a 
fine  of  $0,000.  “General”  Lee,  Schwarz 
and  Sherwin,  officials  of  the  General  Lee 
Development  Company,  were  found  guilty 
on  five  charges  of  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud  and  one  charge  of  conspiracy. 

From  manufactured  clouds  oyer  a  min¬ 
iature  village  artificial  lightning  of  2,- 
000.000  volts  was  produced  June  5.  at 
the  high  voltage  engineering  laboratory 
of  the  General  Electric  Company  at 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  The  feat  was  said  to 
surpass  any  previous  accomplishment  in 
high  voltage. 

El  win  Albert  Ladd,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  for  the  last, 
10  years,  drowned  himself  in  a  cistern  in 
the  rear  of  his  home  June  4.  Worry  over 
the  recent  strike  of  Batavia  students,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  refusal  of  Principal  Howard 
Weber  to  reinstate  a  Miss  Beale  as  in¬ 
structor  in  the  commercial  department,  is 
believed  responsible  for  the  suicide. 

The  doom  of  the  Erie  Canal  in_  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N.  Y..  was  sounded  June.  5.  The 
canal,  generally  credited  with  being  more 
responsible  for  the  growth  of  Syracuse 
than  any  other  factor,  was  ordered  filled 
by  the  board  of  contract  and  supply.  The 
city  recently  bought  the  canal  land  from 
the  State  for  $800,000. 

The  section  known  as  Idylwyld,  Sas¬ 
katoon’s  most  pretentious  residential  dis¬ 
trict.  was  threatened  by  the  rising  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  South  Saskatchewan  River, 
June  5.  Residents  of  the  low-lying  sec¬ 
tions  have  been  ordered  by  authorities,  to 
pack  up  their  goods  and  move  everything 
to  higher  ground.  Floods  have  prevailed 
through  other  sections  of  Alberta. 

Joe  Bernardi,  Frank  Maberto  and 
James  Bertillo.  three  miners  entombed 
bv  the  cave-in  of  a  coal  mine  shaft  near 
Bicknell,  Ind.,  June  2,  were  rescued 
June  5,  after  having  been  imprisoned  for 
more  than  79  hours. 

A  justice  of  the  peace  at  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va..  June  5,  fined  William  R.  Bright- 
well  of  Frederick,  Md„  $3,000  and  sen¬ 
tenced  him  to  serve  14  months  in  jail,  on 
charges  growing  out  of  the  killing  of 
seven -year-old  Kenneth  Kneislev.  The 
boy  was  run  down  by  Brightwell’s  auto¬ 
mobile.  Brightwell  waived  a  preliminary 
hearing  on  a  murder  charge,  which  will 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Oc¬ 
tober  grand  jury.  He  filed  notice  of  an 
appeal  and  gave  bond  of  $4,000.  He  is 
under  $5,000  bond  on  the  murder  charge. 

Donald  C.  Thompson,  war  photogra¬ 
pher.  was  arrested  at  Chicago,  June  4, 
by  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
on  charges  of  impersonating  naval  officers 
and  passing  worthless  checks.  Thompson 
has  been  arrested  on  similar  charges 
twice  previously,  Federal  agents  asserted. 
He  is  said  to  be  wanted  by  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  having 
posed  as  Commander  Frederick  E.  Pier¬ 
son.  IT.  S.  N..  and  also  as  Lieutenant 
Commander  Wginwright,  and  to  have 
passed  several  worthless  checks. 

Investigations  by  the  New  York  Tri¬ 
bute  are  showing  extensive  frauds  in  the 
peddling  of  cheap  publications  alleged  to 
be  issued  for  the  benefit  of  war  veterans 
and  charitable  people  are  urged  to  dis¬ 
criminate  in  purchasing  or  subscribing 
for  such  papers.  Large  profits  are  being 
secured  by  unworthy  people. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Three 
Hits  in  succession,  the  last  week  in 
iy,  killing  frosts  occurred  in  Connec- 
ut.  something  unheard  of  in  the  State 
half  a  century.  Market  gardeners  are 
■ing  flat  failure. 

The  world  sugar  crop  for  1922-23  keeps 
creasing.  A  statement  issued  by  the 
■partment  of  Agriculture  June  1  gives 

>  world  production  for  the  current 
ir  as  269,053  short  tons  more  than  at 

>  same  time  last  year.  The  crop  for 

21- 22  was:  Java,  1.857,744  short  tons, 
cl  the  world  20,268,011.  The  crop  for 

22- 23  was:  Java,  1,992,998,  and  _the 
old  20.537,064.  Cuba  produced  3,478,- 
9  last  year  and  the  total  output  to  date 
is  year  is  3,770.000.  Twenty  Cuban 
itrals  that  closed  in  May  reported 

output  of  577.350.  compared  with 


528,317  last  year.  All  late  estimates  are 
running  above  those  made  early  by  expert 
statisticians. 

Flour  prices  dropped  to  the  lowest  in 
six  years,  when  one  of  the  largest  mills 
at  Minneapolis,  June  5,  cut  the  price  15 
cents  a  barrel  on  family  patents.  The 
new  low  was  $6.25  a  barrel  when  sold  in 
carlots  in  98-pound  cotton  sacks  for  the 
highest  grade  of  family  patents.  Milling 
officials  said  the  price  has  not  been  so 
low  since  'before  the  war.  AVeakness  in 
wheat  was  the  cause  for  the  decline,  mil¬ 
lers  said. 

WASHINGTON.- — The  Supreme  Court 
decided  June  4,  in  cases  brought  from 
Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Ohio,  that  States 
have  no  right  or  adequate  reason  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  teaching  of  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  private,  denominational, 
parochial  and  public  schools  in  peace 
times.  Justice  SlcReynolds  delivered  the 
opinion.  Justice  Holmes  wrote  a  dissent, 
Justice  Sutherland  concurring.  While 
the  court  held  that  the  desire  of  State 
Legislatures  to  foster  a  homogeneous 
people  with  American  ideals  was  com¬ 
mendable  in  view  of  unfortunate  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  AVorld  War,  it  ruled  that 
*he  means  adopted  in  some  States  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  limitations  upon  the  powers  of 
the  States,  and  conflicted  with  the  rights 
of  people  desiring  to  learn  the  German 
language  . 

On  the  ground  that  it  is  without  juris¬ 
diction  and  without  considering  the  con¬ 
stitutional  questions  raised,  the  Supreme 
Court,  June  4,  dismissed  the  two  suits 
attacking  the  legality  of  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  maternity  act.  The  cases  were 
those  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  vs.  Andrew  AAT.  Alellon,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  et  al.  and  Harriet 
A.  Frothingham  of  Boston,  appellant,  vs. 
Andrew  W.  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  et  al.  Both  cases  challenged 
the  constitutionality  of  the  maternity  act 
which  provides  for  an  initial  appropria¬ 
tion  and  thereafter  annual  appropriations 
for  five  years  to  be  apportioned  among 
such  States  as  accept  its  provisions  for 
the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  them 
to  reduce  maternal  and  infant  mortality 
and  protect  the  health  of  mothers  and 
infants.  It  creates  a  bureau  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  act  in  co-operation  with  State 
agencies.  It  was  asserted  in  the  attacks 
that  these  appropriations  are  not  for  na¬ 
tional  purposes,  and,  together  with  many 
similar  appropriations,  constitute  an  ni- 
f active  means  of  inducing  the  States  to 
yield  a  part  of  their  sovereign  rights. 
It  was  further  alleged  that  the  appropria¬ 
tions  fall  unequally  upon  the  different 
States;  that  the  act  is  a  usurpation  of 
power  not  granted  to  Congress  and  an  at¬ 
tempted  exercise  of  local  self  government. 

The  number  of  American  millionaire 
taxpayers  is  growing  smaller  year  by 
year,  according  to  an  announcement  June 
5,  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  During  the 
tax  year  of  1921  only  21  persons  filed 
income  tax  reports  of  $1,000,000  and 
over.  This  is  a  decrease  of  12  in  one 
year.  For  the  year  1920  33  persons 
filed,  income  tax  reports  at  $1,000,000 
and  over. 


Burdock  and  Ragweed 

Burdock  and  ragweed  are  both  villain¬ 
ous  intruders  and  in  addition  to  their 
damage  as  weeds  they  are  host  plants  for 
stalk-borers  that  infest  tomatoes,  corn 
and  many  other  plants.  This  stalk-borer, 
which  is  distinct  from  the  dangerous 
European  corn-borer,  is  the  larva  of  a 
gray  moth,  which  lays  its  eggs  on  the 
ground,  near  suitable  food  plants,  in  the 
Fall,  where  they  hatch  in  Spring.  The 
worm  bores  into  a  suitable  stalk,  feeds 
within,  and  often  bores  out  again,  mov¬ 
ing  to  a  neighboring  stalk.  Removal 
of  infested  stalks,  clearing  up  of  crop 
remnants,  and  destruction  of  host  plants, 
are  means  of  control.  As  burdock  is  al¬ 
ways  a  nuisance,  and  ragweed  the  chief 
source  of  irritation  in  hay  fever,  neither 
of  these  weeds  should  be  allowed  to  pro¬ 
pagate. 

Burdock  is  a  biennial,  propagated  by 
seeds ;  the  first  year  the  rosette  of  leaves 
may  be  cut  out  with  the  hoe,  and  if  any 
escape  the  flowering  stalk  should  be  cut 
close  to  the  ground  the  second  year  be¬ 
fore  any  of  the  heads  mature.  Burdock 
roots  are  used  to  some  degree  in  medi¬ 
cine.  For  this  purpose  they  are  collected 
in  Autumn  the  first  year  of  growth, 
cleaned,  sliced  lengthwise,  and  carefully 
dried  in  the  shade.  The  price  is  quite 
low,  however. 

Ragweed  is  very  susceptible  to  chemi¬ 
cal  sprays,  and  a  solution  of  iron  sul¬ 
phate  or  copper  sulphate  will  destroy  it 
when  young.  Copper  sulphate  for  w’eed 
killing  calls  for  12  lbs.  copper  sulphate 
to  52  gallons  of  water.  This  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  leaves  of  burdock.  Iran  sul¬ 
phate  is  used  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  to 
the  barrel  of  water.  Late  tillage  is  help¬ 
ful.  for  it  is  the  plants  that  bloom  and 
fruit  after  cultivation  has  ceased  that 
continue  the  infestation.  Infested  clover 
fields  should  be  cut  before  the  ragweed 
flowers,  as  its  pollen  is  extremely  bitter, 
and  lowers  the  quality  of  the  hay  even 
more  than  the  dried  plants.  As  physi¬ 
cians  interested  in  hay  fever  prevention 
are  conducting  an  active  campaign 
against  ragweed  effort  should  be  made  to 
control  this  plant.  Any  locality  inter¬ 
ested  in  Summer  boarders  would  do  well 
to  start  a  “community  drive”  against  it. 
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Nature  Notes 


An  Experience  with  Pheasants 

On  page  767,  Mrs.  E.’s  story  of  the 
pugnacious  pheasant  stirred  unpleasant 
memories.  Some  years  ago  we  hatched 
eight  little  pheasants  from  eggs  obtained 
from  the  State  Conservation  Commission. 
Five  grew  to  maturity,  three  hens  and 
two  vainglorious  cocks.  The  first  Win¬ 
ter  they  stayed  in  the  henhouse  with  the 
flock  of  poultry  and  were  so  tame  they 
were  easily  handled,  but  early  in  Spring 
left  us.  The  little  hens  never  came  back 
to  the  haunts  of  men.  but  the  cocks  sel¬ 
dom  missed  a  day  at  feeding  time,  and  all 
Summer  were  quarrelsome.  The  next 
Spring  I  purchased  a  pedigreed  rooster 
for  .$25,  and  immediately  he  caught  the 
eye  of  the  jealous  creatures,  and  the 
ugliest  one  killed  him.  I  was  at  church 
when  the  battle  started,  and  the  children 
couldn't  separate  them.  When  I  returned 
the  deed  was  done.  They  frequently 
killed  small  chickens,  annoyed  the  hens 
and  killed  one  other  cock  during  the 
early  part  of  the  Summer.  At  last. 


These  “shrimps”  may  be  the  larvae  of 
the  stone  fly,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  open 
ponds  and  streams,  as  described  by  Glenn 
W.  Herrick  in  an  article  on  page'  4S0  of 
this  paper.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  filter 
should  not  remove  them  without  trouble, 
whether  made  of  charcoal  or  sand  and 
gravel,  or  all  three  combined.  Such  a 
filter  is  described  and  illustrated  on 
page  739.  If  these  wrigglers  find  their 
way  into  the  well  from  some  pond 
or  stream  by  an  underground  way, 
you  should  be  sure  that  this  source  of 
your  domestic  water  supply  is  not  being 
contaminated  by  surface,  or  subsurface, 
drainage  from  small  pools  near  by.  If  so, 
something  much  more  dangerous  than 
wigglers  may  find  its  way  into  it.  A  pro¬ 
tection  against  surface  pollution  may  be 
found  in  cemented  curbing  of  the  well, 
extending  for  several  feet  from  the  top 
and  carried  a  short  distance  above  the 
natural  level  of  the  ground.  The  ground 
about  should  then  be  graded  up  to  the  well 
platform,  so  as  to  carry  all  surface  water 
away  from  the  well.  In  addition,  a 


The  Tiro  Pheasants  Hatched  with  the  Hens 


driven  to  desperation,  we,  in  direct  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  and  with  malice  afore 
thought,  I  do  assure  you,  caught  those 
two  scamps,  put  them  in  a  box  and 
drove  10  miles  where  they  were  released. 
They  never  returned,  and  no  others  have 
ever  bothered  us,  though  there  are  pheas¬ 
ants  in  the  woods  nearby.  We  lost  sev¬ 
eral  big  hens  that  same  Summer,  but  we 
saw  the  killing  in  the  other  instances  and 
could  only  guess  he  killed  the  hens.  At 
the  time  we  were  not  aware  that  such 
damages  were  payable  by  the  State,  and 
of  course,  now  it  is  too  late.  But  surely 
that  was  biting  the  hand  that  fed  him. 

MRS.  ROBERT  H.  WOOD. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Another  Pugnacious  Pheasant 

On  page  767  E.  E.  tells  of  a  ring¬ 
necked  male  pheasant  that,  worked  havoc 
on  her  hens.  I  formerly  bred  these  game 
birds  for  many  years  and  found  an  oc¬ 
casional  male  that  would  single  out  some 
female  of  his  own  flock  and  would  kill 
her  if  not  prevented.  This  attack  was 
confined  to  some  particular  female  and 
no  other  seemed  to  rouse  his  displeasure. 
For  some  years  I  tried  to  get  a  cross  by 
using  a  male  ring-neck  and  bantam  hens 
and  succeeded  in  getting  one  nonde¬ 
script.  In  many  instances,  during  this 
time,  I  was  forced  to  remove  the  hens 
from  the  pens  to  save  their  lives.  As  a 
rule  the  males  are  not  inclined  to  do 
this,  but  occasionally  one  is  a  “bad 
actor.”  It  is  a  safe  bet  that  a  pheas- 
and  cock  will  whip  almost  anything  in  the 
“rooster”  line.  They  do  not  fight  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules,  but  get  results.  The 
clipping  below  is  from  a  recent  issue  of 
our  local  paper.  s.  b. 

Milton,  Vt. 

Pheasant  Whips  Rooster 

After  being  robbed  of  sleep  for  sev¬ 
eral  mornings  I  decided  to  find  out  the 
author  of  the  peculiar  crowing  which 
we  had  heard  just  outside  our  bedroom 
window. 

Rising  quietly,  I  tiptoed  out  to  the 
door  and  saw  a  cock  pheasant  perched 
<>n  our  veranda  rail.  He.  crowed  several 
times  then  flew  down  to  where  our  hens 
were  busily  picking  at  the  grass. 

The  “lord  of  the  barnyard”  engaged 
him  in  a  swift  and  fierce  battle  but  was 
vanquished  and  I  returned  to  bed. — Mrs. 
C.-  L.  S.,  Jeffersonville. 


“Wrigglers”  in  Well  Water 

When  the  well  pump  brings  up  lively 
small  fry,  like  quarter-inch  (white) 
shrimps  or  other  wrigglers,  what  can  be 
done  to  overcome  the  unpleasantness? 
The  water  is  clear  and  cold  and  natur¬ 
ally  of  pleasant  taste.  Tenants  will  com¬ 
plain.  as  they  do  not  wish  to  be  bothered 
with  boiling  the  water.  The  well  cover 
is  tight.  Would  air  holes  make  a  differ¬ 
ence?  Is  any  filter  fine  enough  to  exclude 
the  smaller  wigglers?  Would  a  charcoal- 
filled  filter  answer  the  purpose?  c. 
New  York. 


watertight  well  platform  should  be  con¬ 
structed.  Such  precautions  are  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  effective  in  preventing  much 
dangerous  pollution.  M.  b.  d. 


Preparing  Butterflies  for  Shipment 

Would  you  give  me  information  on  pre¬ 
paring  and  packing  butterflies  for  ship¬ 
ment?  J.  E. 

Keffer,  Pa. 

Butterflies  and  moths  are  very  easily 
prepared  for  shipment.  The  wings  of 
each  specimen,  while  it  is  fresh,  are 
folded  or  brought  together  over  the  back 
so  that  the  insect  will  lie  flat.  Each  in¬ 
sect  is  then  put  inside  of  a  piece  of  paper 
folded  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagram.  Oblong  pieces  of  paper  (cheap 
quality  of  writing  paper)  should  be  cut 
of  different  sizes  to  suit  the  varying  sizes 
of  butterflies.  The  specimens,  after  each 


Folder  for  Packing  Butterflies 

one  is  put  in  its  folder,  may  be  packed  in 
a  tin  or  wooden  box  and  shipped  any¬ 
where  throuih  the  mails. 

The  piece  of  paper  shown  in  the  Fig¬ 
ure  A  should  be  folded  through  the  middle 
along  dotted  line  1  and  then  along  dotted 
lines  2  and  3.  Following  this  the  corners 
4  and  5  should  be  turned  down,  when  an 
envelope,  B,  will  be  formed  in  which  the 
specimen  may  be  enclosed.  c.  w.  ir. 


Better  Music,  Quickly  Mastered, 
on  the  Gulbransen 

Listen  to  the  playing  of  a  Gulbransen  by  anyone  who  under¬ 
stands  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  music  being  played. 

Compare  it  with  the  hand-playing  that  you  ordi¬ 
narily  hear. 


It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Gulbransen  playing 
is  infinitely  superior,  more  expressive,  more  artistic. 

Compare  the  best  Gulbransen  playing  with  the  best 
hand-playing.  They  are  indistinguishable. 

These  are  broad  statements,  but  facts.  They  are  im¬ 
portant  because  they  point  the  way  for  you  to  play 
good  music,  with  your  own  individuality  and  expres¬ 
sion,  but  without  long  study  and  tedious  finger- work. 

Remember  these  points:  First,  the  Gulbransen  is 
easy  to  play;  second,  you  do  the  playing,  you  are  in  as 
close  contact  with  the  music  being  produced  as  is  the 
musician  who  plays  any  instrument; 
third,  it  is  the  only  player -piano  with 
Instruction  Rolls. 

Every  piano  and  player-piano  needs  tuning  at 
least  twice  a  year.  Don’t  neglect  yourGulbransen. 

GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON 
COMPANY,  Chicago 

Canadian  Distributors: 

Mutual  Sales  Service,  Ltd. 

79  Wellington  St.  W.,  Toronto 


C Nationally  Priced 

Branded  in  the  Bach 


)  1923  G-D  Co 
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PARAGON  Sprayers 

CANNOT  CLOG 

Write  for  information. 

F.  H.  R.  CRAWFORD  &  CO.,-299  Broadway, N.Y.  Cily 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Organized  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK 

By  JOHN  J,  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  T  W  O.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  pn  ved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Review  of  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  season  is  pro¬ 
gressing  rapidly,  new  products  appearing 
from  various  sections  of  the  country  al¬ 
most  daily  and  products  which  have  long 
been  in  the  market  are  constantly  being 
received  from  new  territory.  Strawber¬ 
ries  which  were  received  from  Florida  as 
early  as  last  December  have  gradually 
worked  up  the  coast  until  New  Jersey  is 
the  latest  producing  State.  Of  about  480 
carloads  of  strawberries  received  for  the 
week  ending  June  2,  250  carloads  were 
from  Maryland,  100  from  Delaware,  and 
about  00  each  from  New  Jersey  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  North  Carolina  being  about  cleaned 
up  and  sending  only  10  carloads  to  the 
local  market,  according  to  official  sta¬ 
tistics.  The  arrivals  of  good  strawberries 
have  not  been  too  heavy  for  the  demand, 
but  there  has  been  considerable  poor  stock 
offered  and  the  market  was  irregular, 
dosing  on  the  5th  at  8  to  20c,  large  sell¬ 
ing  mostly  at  17  to  20c,  few  23  to  25c  a 
•  mart.  Cantaloupes  from  Texas  and  Cal¬ 
ifornia  have  been  coming  in  for  a  week  or 
two;  likewise  Florida  watermelons  and 
sweet  corn.  Georgia  opened  up  the  peach 
season  by  sending  a  few  crates  of  the 
.Mayflower  variety,  the  first  sales  bringing 
around  .$0.50  a  crate.  Georgia  plums  are 
also  a  new  product  for  the  season.  The 
Georgia  peach  crop  is  estimated  at  about 
8.300  carloads,  or  1.000  carloads  heavier 
than  last  year’s  shipments.  New  York 
usually  receives  about  one-third  of  the 
Georgia  peach  crop.  New  York  State 
shippers  still  continue  to  forward  a  few 
Baldwin  apples,  which  wholesaled  at 
$0  to  $0.50  a  barrel  for  the  best.  The 
market  on  new  potatoes  was  generally 
firm  to  steady,  South  Carolina  furnishing 
tin  bulk  of  arrivals,  most  of  them  being 
of  the  Irish  Cobbler  variety.  Old  pota¬ 
toes  were  dull,  best  Maine  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  moving  slowly  at  the  rate  of  about 
2c  a  pound.  Too  much  Virginia  cabbage 
was  received  to  keep  the  market  in  a 
healthy  condition,  and  asparagus  dropped 
after  a  few  days  of  continuous  hot  weath¬ 
er.  Lettuce  supplies  increased  until  there 
were  quite  liberal  offerings  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Netv  Jersey,  and  the  market 
on  the  latter  stock  dropped  75c  to  $1  a 
crate  of  two  dozen.  Onions  held  about 
steady,  but  very  few  were  offered  from 
Eastern  States,  Georgia  and  New  Jersey 
having  just  opened  up  the  season.  Peas 
were  very  slow  as  supplies  were  exces¬ 
sive,  with  considerable  poor  stock  among 
i he  receipts.  Rhubarb  is  about  done  in 
New  Jersey,  and  the  New  York  State 
product  sold  fairly.  Very  little  attention 
was  paid  to  radishes,  and  spinach  has 
been  selling  slowly  at  low  prices. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  have  been  heavier  than 
the  current  needs  of  the  trade  required, 
and  there  has  been  considerable  surplus, 
much  of  which  has  gone  into  the  ware¬ 
houses  to  the  shippers’  account.  Prices 
have  declined  a  little,  especially  on  aver¬ 
age  offerings,  and  local  dealers  are  re¬ 
ported  as  not  buying  very  heavily  for 
storage  purposes  unless  prices  meet  their 
ideas  of  a  safe  investment.  The  egg  mar¬ 
ket  this  season  was  very  late  in  starting, 
but  during  the  past  month  receipts  have 
been  more  liberal  and  the  big  shortage  in 
storage  holdings  which  existed  the  first 
of  May.  amounting  to  about  254,000  cases 
for  New  York  City,  had  been  reduced  by 
.Tune  3  to  about  34.600  cases  short  of 
last  year's  holdings.  On  June  3,  cold 
storage  holdings  for  New  York  City  were 
1.338,739  cases,  according  to  government 
reports.  Total  receipts  of  eggs  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1  to  June  4  for  New  Yrork  has 
reached  the  4.000.000  mark,  which  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  1922  receipts  to  the  same  date 
by  about  37.000  cases.  A  comparatively 
few  nearby  eggs,  very  closely  selected  as 
io  color  of  shell,  yolk,  size  and  quality, 
met  a  fair  demand  at  top  quotations,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  offerings  were  more  or 
less  irregular  in  quality  and  sold  at  cor¬ 
respondingly  lower  prices. 

The  not  unexpected  drop  in  live  fowls 
occurred  last  week.  Receipts  were  heav¬ 
ier,  and  with  warm  weather  prevailing, 
there  was  some  carry-over  stock  and  the 
market  weakened.  Live  broilers  were  a 
little  irregular,  the  market  showing  more 
activity  during  the  period  for  week-end 
sales,  which  occur  on  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day.  the  best  market  days  for’  live  poul¬ 
try.  Turkeys  have  had  a  slow  sale.  Long 
Island  ducks  were  lower,  but  old  roosters 
sold  well.  Receipts  of  dressed  poultry 
were  larger  last  week  and  the  market 
weakened  on  fowl  and  broilers,  a  few 
extra  fancy  nearby  and  Virginia  bringing 
as  high  as  50c  a  pound,  but  most  sales 
were  well  under  this  figure.  Cold  storage 
holdings  of  all  poultry  in  New  York 
have  been  reduced  from  over  20.500.000 
lbs.  on  May  2  to  about  15.360.000  lbs.  on 
June  3,  leaving  about  1.450,000  lbs.  more 
on  hand  than  were  reported  for  last  year 
on  the  same  date. 

HAT  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  has  been  quiet.  Very 
little  No.  1  hay  is  coming  in,  and  the  hulk 
of  the  hay  is  moving  slowly.  Rye  straw 
is  averaging  about  $1  per  ton  lower  than 
last  week  and  having  slow  sale  at  the 
lower  price.  The  continued  dry  weather 
is  seriously  affecting  the  new  hay  crop. 

B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-EX  DICOTT  MARKETS 

Choice  kettle  roast,  lb.,  18  to  20c ;  ham- 
burg.  lb.,  18c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  18 
to  25c ;  round  steak,  lb.,  24c ;  sirloin,  lb., 
26c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb., 
30c. 

Live  Poultry  —  Chickens,  lb.,  35c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  33c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb., 
30c;  day-old  chicks,  each,  18  to  20c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  36  to 
3Se ;  fowls,  lb.,  36c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  extra  white,  30c ;  duck  eggs.  36c ; 
milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter-milk,  qt.,  5c;  skim- 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb., 
48c;  best  dairy,  lb.,  47c;  cheese,  cream, 
lb.,  30c ;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Asparagus,  bunch,  15c;  beans,  lb.,  10c; 
beets,  12%c;  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  4c;  car¬ 
rots,  lb.,  4c;  celery,  bunch,  10  to  12c; 
cucumbers,  5  for  25c ;  cauliflower,  each, 
15c;  dandelion  greens,  lb.,  8c;  lettuce, 
large  heads,  each,  8c;  bunch,  7c;  new 
cabbage,  lb.,  7c;  new  onions,  bunch,  5c; 
dry  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  parsnips,  lb.,  4c ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  peppers,  doz.,  30c ; 
pie  apples,  peck.  50c;  apples,  bu.,  $1.75; 
radishes,  bunch.  8c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach,  peck,  30c; 
strawberries,  qt.,  35c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  16c; 
vegetable  oysters,  bunch,  10c. 

Bread,  23-oz.  loaf,  5c;  buckwheat  flour, 
lb.,  5c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c- ;  popcorn,  3  lbs.  25c  ; 
honey,  clover,  card,  22c;  strained,  lb., 
18c. 

Hyacinths,  pot,  25  to  35c;  large  pots, 
75c  to  $1;  tulips,  pot,  35  to  75c;  gerani¬ 
ums,  potted,  25c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.t  11  to  12c;  heavy,  lb.,  9 
to  10c ;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  14c ;  mutton,  lb., 
20  to  25c ;  lamb,  lb.,  35  to  40c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  28  to  32c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  25  to  33c ;  broilers,  lb.,  50c ; 
•fowls,  lb.,  24  to  33c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 
guinea  hens,  each,  75c  to  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  50c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  50c;  broilers,  lb.,  70  to  75c; 
geese,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  rabbits,  lb.,  40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c ;  eggs,  30  to  32c ; 
duck  eggs,  40c;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  35  to 
40c. 

Maple  syrup,  gal..  $2  ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to 
75c ;  per  card,  20  to  25c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  asparagus, 
doz.  bunches,  $2  ;  beans,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $5 ; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  -80c  to  $1.25;  garlic, 
lb.,  10c;  lettuce,  leaf,  per  box,  $3.20;  per 
head,  8c;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  30 
to  35e ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  40c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  40c ;  spinach,  bu..  $1  to 
$1.25. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $24 ;  No  .2,  $20  to 
$22  ;  No.  3,  $16 ;  straw,  ton.  $14  to  $17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.35;  oats,  bu.,  60c;  corn, 
bu.,  95c;  buckwheat,  100  lbs.,  $2. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  lb.,  14  to  17c;  forequar¬ 
ters.  lb..  12  to  13c;  hindquarters,  lb..  IS 
to  21c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  11  to  12c; 
heavy,  lb.t  9  to  10c ;  Spring  lambs,  lb..  32 
to  33c;  yearling  lanrbes,  lb..  26  to  28c; 
mutton,  lb.,  12  to  14c;  veal,  lb.,  16  to 
18c. 

Live  Poultry- — Broilers,  lb.,  40  to  45c ; 
stags,  lb..  IS  to  20c  ;  fowls,  lb..  26  to  28c ; 
old  roosters,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  guinea  fowls, 
each,  30  to  50c;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c; 
ducks,  lb.,  23  to  26c;  geese,  lb..  18  to 
22c ;  rabbits,  live,  pair,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  42  to  45c; 
eggs,  doz.,  28  to  30c. 

Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50 ;  per 
bbl.,  $4  to  $7 ;  Southern  strawberries.  24 
qts.,  $5.75  to  $6 ;  asparagus,  large,  doz. 
bunches,  $3  to  $3.50;  small,  doz.  hunches, 
$1  to  $1.25;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  cucumbers,  doz.  bunches,  $1.75  to 
$2.25;  carrots,  bu..  50  to  65c;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  25c  to  $1 ;  green  peppers,  crate, 
$5 ;  lettuce,  good  to  best,  curly,  doz. 
heads,  55  to  65c ;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches.  15  to  20c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
25  to  30c ;  potatoes,  old,  bu..  90  to  95c; 
radishes,  basket,  90c  to  $1;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  40c ;  spinach,  bu.,  70  to 
80c ;  tomatoes,  lb..  50  to  60c ;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c. 

(Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow.  $6.50:  white  marrow,  $8  50; 
red  kidney.  $6.50;  white  kidney,  $8:  pea, 
$6.50 ;  medium,  $6.50 ;  yellow  eye,  $6.50  ; 
imperials,  $6. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  lb.,  8c;  No.  2.  7c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  Sc;  No.  2.  7c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  6c;  liorsehides.  each, 
$2  to  $3  ;  sheep  skins,  each.  75c  to  $2.50 ; 
calf.  No.  1.  12c;  No.  2,  11c;  wool,  fleece, 
lb.,  35  to  40c;  unwashed,  medium,  lb.. 
35  to  40c. 

Hay,  Timothy,  ton,  $20  to  $22 ;  straw, 
ton.  $14  to  $16. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.30  to  $1.33;  corn, 
shelled,  bu.,  96  to  97c;  oats,  bu.,  51c; 
rye,  bu.,  85  to  S6c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

More  progress  in  the  growing  of  vege¬ 
tation.  but  still  fully  two  weeks  late. 
Butter  is  higher  again,  and  apples  are  up. 
Most  produce  is  reported  as  “steady.” 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  higher;  creamery,  37  to  47c; 
dairy.  31  to  35c;  crocks,  28  to  35c;  com¬ 
mon.  20  to  25c.  Cheese,  unchanged  ;  new 
daisies,  23  to  24c;  new  flats,  22  to  23c; 


new  longhorns,  25  to  26c ;  limburger.  31 
to  33c.  Eggs,  same;  hennery.  28  to  30c; 
State  and  Westen  candled.  26  to  28c;  no 
storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  turkeys,  35  to 
42c ;  fowl.  22  to  32c ;  broilers,  36  to  46c ; 
capons,  36  to  42c;  chickens.  24  to  32c; 
old  roosters,  20  to  22c ;  ducks,  23  to  25c  ; 
geese,  20  to  22c;  live  poultry,  steady; 
turkeys.  25  to  39c;  fowls,  25  to  29c ; 
broilers,  42  to  45c ;  old  roosters.  16  to 
18c;  ducks,  24  to  28c;  geese.  18  to  20c; 
pigeons,  each.  15  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  strong;  Baldwins,  bu.,  $2.50 
to^$2.75;  russets,  Ben  Davis.  $2  to  $2.25; 
'Western,  bu.  box.  $3  to  $3.50;  seconds, 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Potatoes,  steady,  home¬ 
grown,  80c  to  $1.10;  Florida,  bbl.,  $8  to 
$9 ;  sweets,  hamper,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

BERRIES  AND  MELONS 

Strawberries,  scarce,  big  demand; 
Southern.  24-15  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.  Can¬ 
taloupes,  good  demand,  scarce;  Mexican, 
crates.  $5.25  to  $6;  watermelons,  each. 
$1.40  to  $1.75. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  steady;  white  kidney,  marrow, 
$10.50  to  $11;  other  sorts,  $8  to  $8.50. 
Onions,  dull;  home-grown,  bu.  $2  to 
$2.25;  Spanish,  crate.  $1.75  to  $2.25; 
Texas,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  Bermuda,  crate. 
$3.75  to  $4.25  ;  sets,  bu.,  $3  to  $7.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  active ;  globe  artichokes, 
box,  $3  to  $3.25;  asparagus,  home-grown, 
doz.  bunches.  $1.60  to  $2 :  beans,  green 
and  wax,  hamper.  $2  to  $3.25;  beets,  new. 
hamper,  $2  to  $2.25  ;  doz.  bunches,  60  to 
75c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  30c;  car¬ 
rots,  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2  ;  cabbage.  South¬ 
ern,  crate,  $2  to  $3 ;  cauliflower,  crate. 
$2.50  to  $3.25;  celery,  Florida,  crate,  $4 
to  $5;  cucumbers,  hothouse,  basket,  $2.50 
to  $3;  eggplant,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4;  let¬ 
tuce.  hothouse,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2;  ice¬ 
berg.  $4.50  to  $5;  parsley,  doz.  bunches. 
40  to  50c;  parsnips,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50; 
peas,  hamper,  $3  to  $3.25;  peppers,  box, 
$4  to  $4.25 ;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches.  25  to 
40c-  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  40c; 
spinach,  bu.,  75  to  85c;  tomatoes.  Flor¬ 
ida,  crate.  $4  to  $5 ;  turnips,  yellow,  bu., 
75  to  85c;  watercress,  doz.  bunches.  45 
to  60c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady;  white  comb,  14  to  20c; 
dark.  10  to  12c.  Maple  products,  quiet; 
sugar,  lb.,  10  to  18c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  bulk.  ton.  $20  to 
.>—3  ;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $21 ;  rye  straw, 
$13  to  $14;  oat  and  wheat  straw.  $11 
to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car  lot.  ton.  $2  lower 
$30:  middlings,  do..  $31.50;  red  dog.  50c 
lower.  $38.50;  cottonseed  meal.  $44  20- 
oilmeal.  $40;  hominv.  $37.50;  gluten’ 
|41 ;  °at  feed.  $19.50;  rye  middlings. 
833.50.  j  w  c 


tv  ii u i cod ic  mai  Ktiis 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl..  $4  to  $9;  Spv.  $4  to  $8 
russet,  $3  to  $6.50. 

BEANS 

fl>0pPa-  100  lbs... $7  to  $8.25;  red  kidney 
$8  to  $8.25 ;  yellow  eye.  $7.50  to  $8. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  39*4  to  40c;  good  t 
choice.  38  to  39c  ;  seconds,  37  to  37 %c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery.  35  to  36c;  gathered 
choice,  30  to  32c ;  lower  grades,  26  to  28< 
POTATOES 

Maine.  Green  Mountain.  100  lbs..  $1.5 
to  $1.75;  new,  bbl..  $4  to  $6.50. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  30  to  32c;  roosters.  18  to  20c 
squabs,  doz..  $3.50  to  $7.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  lettuce 
bu..  40  to  75c  ;  tomatoes,  lb..  25  to  30e 
string  beans,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  carrotf 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  radishes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 
hay  and  straw 

Timothy,  No.  1.  $29  to  $30;  No.  2.  $2^ 
to  $26;  No.  3,  $20  to  $21  ;  clover  mixed 
$22  to  $24.  Straw,  rye,  $32  to  34c ;  oafe 
$16  to  $17. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  price  for  June  Class  1  fluid 
milk.  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile  zone, 
$2  33  per  100  lbs.  •  Class  2.  for  cream 
and  ice  cream,  $2,05. 


Butter 

Creamery,  fancy  .  39  to  39%e 

Good  to  choice . 37  to  3Sc 

Lower  grades  .  34  to  36c 

Dairy,  best  .  38  to  38%c 

Common  to  good .  35  to  37c- 

Packing  stock  .  29  to  32c 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk  specials,  held..  28%  to  29% c 

Average  run  .  28  to28%c 

Fresh  specials  .  24  to  24%c 

Average  run  .  23  to23%c 

Skims  .  10  to  18c 

PGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy........  38  to  40c 


Medium  to  good  .  34  to  37c 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best _ 36  to  37c 

Gathered,  best  .  29  to  30c 

Common  to  good .  22  to  27c 


Marrow,  100  lbs. . . . 

.  .  .  .$10.25 

to  $11.00 

Jt’ea  .  . 

.  ...... 

....  7.50 

to 

8.25 

Red  kidney  . 

-  8.00 

to 

8.25 

W  hite 

kidney  . 

-  8.50 

to 

9.00 

Yellow 

eye  . 

-  7.50 

to 

8.00 

LIVE  poultry 


Fowls, 

Spring 


lb . 

broilers 


Roosters  . 

Geese  . \\ 

Turkeys  . 

Ducks  . 


24  to  25c 
35  to  55c 
15  to  16c 
13  to  16c 
30  to  35c 
20  to  25c 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkevs,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Broilers,  best,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

F owls  . 

Capons,  best  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Roosters  . . 

Ducks  . 

Squabs.  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz.’." 

9  to  10  lbs . 

6  to  8  lbs . 


$0.40  to  $0.42 

.30  to 

.35 

.50  to 

.51 

.45 

.30 

.44  to 

.46 

.32  to 

.40 

.13  to 

.18 

.25 

8.00  to 

9.00 

7.00 

5.25 

Bruits 

Apples — Stark,  bbl . 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

Ben  Davis . 

Gano  . 

Albemarle  . 

S  t  ra  w  be  rries — 

Eastern  Shore  . 

Nearby  . 

Maryland  . 

Peaches,  Georgia,  crate 
Muskmelons,  bu.  crate.  , 

Watermelons,  car  . 

Grapes,  S.  A.,  20-lb.  box 


$4.00  to  $7.00 
5.00  to  9.50 
.  4.00  to  5.00 
4.00  to  5.50 
7.00  to  10.00 

.08  to  .IS 
.10  to  .20 
.08  to  .20 
.  2.50  to  4.50 

.  4.00  to  7.00 

400.00  to  800.00 
2.50  to  2.75 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz.  bunches.. 

.  .$1.50  to  $6.00 

Beets,  bu . 

.  .  1 .75  to 

2.00 

Carrots,  new,  bu . 

.  .  1.75  to 

2.25 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  basket.. 

.50  to 

1.25 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 

. .  1.50  to 

2.25 

Parsley,  bu . 

.  .  1.25  to 

1.75 

Peas,  bu.  basket . 

.75  to 

2.50 

Eggplant,  bu . 

.  .  .  1.50  to 

2.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

. .  1.25  to 

2.50 

Onions,  bu . 

2.50 

Peppers,  bu . 

..  2.00  to 

3.25 

Radishes,  bbl . 

..  1.25  to 

1.50 

Sweet  corn,  bu . 

.  .  3.25  to 

4.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

.  .  1 .50  to 

5.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

. .  .75  to 

1.00 

Squash,  bu . 

.  .  1 .00  to 

2.00 

String  beans,  bu . 

.  .  .75  to 

3.00 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches... 

4.00 

Tomatoes.  6-till  crate.... 

.  .  1.50  to 

5.00 

Turnips,  bbl . 

. .  2.00  to 

2.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

.  .  1.50  to 

6.00 

Watercress,  100  bunches. 

.  . 

3.00 

POTATOES 

State.  180  lbs . 

Maine.  180  lbs . 

4.00 

Southern,  new.  bbl . 

. .  2.00  to 

5.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 

.  .  1.00  to 

2.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

.$9.10  to  $10.25 

Bulls 

f: 

Cows  . 

6.50 

Calves,  best  . 

.12.00  to 

12.50 

Lower  grades  . 

.  5.00  to 

8.00 

Sheep  . 

.  4.00  to 

6.00 

Lambs  . 

.14.00  to 

16.75 

Hogs  . 

7.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

MEATS 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

.10  to 

1  o 
.  ±o 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each... 

.  .  3.00  to  10.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  No.  1,  Timothy . $25.00  to$26.00 

No.  2  .  23.00  to  24.00 

No.  3  .  19.00  to  21.00 

Straw,  rye  .  25.00  to  26.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heayv,  %  pt . 30 

Butter,  best  . $0.50  to  .51 

Cheese  . 32  to  .37 

Eggs — Best,  doz . 48  to  .50 

Gathered  . 35  to  .45 

Fowls  . 35  to  .45 

Broilers,  lb . 75  to  1.00 

Turkeys,  lb . 48  to  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 04  to  .10 

Onions,  lb . 05  to  .10 

Lettuce,  head . 10  to  .15 

Cabbage,  head . 10  to  ,15 


Wool  Notes 

The  exports  from  New  Zealand  during 
the  season  just  ended  were  about  175.000.- 
000  lbs.  Much  of  this  was  sold  there  at 
auction.  _  prices  averaging  10%d  per  lb. 
Buying  in  the  West  is  going  slowly.  Re¬ 
cent  business  at  Boston  is  reported,  at 
New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed  de¬ 
laine,  55  to  56c ;  half  blood,  54  to  55c- ; 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half  blood  comb¬ 
ing.  57  to  58c ;  three-eighths  blood.  56 
to  57c-.  New  England  half  blood.  52  to 
53c;  quarter  blood,  50  to  51c.  Califor¬ 
nia.  Northern  scoured  basis,  $1.45  to 
$1.48. 
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All  Sorts 


More  About  Basket  Splints 

Some  time  ago  a  reader  asked  about 
how  to  make  chair  splints.  To  that  in¬ 
quiry  I  reply.  Get  a  fresh  green  ash  or 
white  oak  log  6  or  10  in.  in  diameter  at 
the  butt,  10  or  12  ft.  long,  straight¬ 
grained  and  as  free  from  knots  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Start  at  the  butt  and  split  the  log 
first  in  two  halves,  and  then  resplit  it 
into  staves  of  the  thickness  you  want 
your  splints  to  be  in  width.  Next  take 
a  strong  knife,  like  a  butcher  knife,  and 
peel  off  the  bark  from  the  outside  edge  of 
the  stave.  Next  take  a  wooden  mallet 
and  with  it  beat  the  barked  edge  of  the 
stave.  This  pounding  process  will  cause 
the  annual  growths  to  let  loose,  and  en¬ 
able  you  to  peel  them  off  one  by  one. 
These  annual  layers  are  the  splints,  but 
they  require  a  little  trimming  up  and 
smoothing  down,  which  is  most  easily 
accomplished  with  a  sharp  knife  and  a 
piece  of  No.  2  sandpaper.  The  staves 
will  soon  dry  so  they  cannot  be  peeled 
into  splints,  and  should  be  put  some  place 
where  water  will  cover  them.  If  the 
splints  become  too  dry  to  weave  easily, 
they  are  quickly  softened  with  warm  (not 
hot)  water,  to  which  a  little  soap  has 
been  added. 

White  oak  or  ash  make  the  best  splints. 
All  splitting  of  staves  or  peeling  of  splints 
should  start  at  the  butt  of  the  stick.  If 
splints  do  not  peel  readily,  use  the  mallet 
more.  Don’t  let  your  staves  get  dry  or 
scald  your  dry  splints.  A  little  practice 
and  patience  will  make  you  as  good  a 
splintmaker  as  anybody’s  grandfather  ever 
was.  and  it’s  just  heaps  of  fun.  n.  c.  d. 

I  notice  the  query  about  preparing  ash 
splints  for  seating  chairs  and  making 
baskets.  The  query  carries  me  far  back 
to  my  childhood.  My  home  was  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  very  near  what  was 
known,  locally,  as  White  Ash  Swamp. 
How  I  longed  for  a  cold  Winter  with  a 
good  crust  on  the  snow,  for  it  was  only 
then  that  the  swamp  could  be  entered.  As 
a  rule,  grandfather  went  into  the  swamp 
the  latter  part  of  January  and  all  through 
February,  and  it  was  with  wonderful  an¬ 
ticipation  that  I  looked  forward  to  the 
first  Saturday  when  I  could  go  with  him 
into  the  swamp.  He  selected  a  tall  white 
ash  about  7  to  10  in.  in  diameter,  and  cut  it 
down,  making  the  lengths  between  cuts  as 
long  as  possible,  yet  convenient  to  handle, 
presumably  5  or  6  ft.  in  length.  He 
scored  the  outer  bark  through  to  the  cam¬ 
bium,  then  with  a  wooden  maul  or  mal¬ 
let  he  began  the  pounding,  which  loosened 
the  sections  of  wood,  up  and  down  and 
round  and  round  until  the  sections  could 
be  stripped  up.  He  fastened  the  ends  on 
a  hook  driven  into  a  board  and  stripped 
the  ash  the  desired  widths.  Each  width 
was  placed  by  itself  in  a  basket. 

-  The  outer  layers  were  darkened  by  the 
pounding,  and  these  were  stained  with 
stain  made  by  boiling  walnut  shucks  and 
bark.  The  stained  splints  were  used  in 
making  farm  baskets,  while  the  white,  sil¬ 
very,  inner  ones  were  used  in  chairs. 
After  the  supply  had  been  cut  and  strip¬ 
ped.  they  hung  on  hooks  in  the  “corn 
chamber”  over  the  woodshed. 

On  stormy  or  windy  days,  and  often  in 
the  evenings  during  March,  the  washtub 
was  brought  in  by  the  big  fireplace  and 
filled  with  tepid  water.  Then  a  bundle  of 
ash  was  put  into  the  water  to  soak  until 
pliable.  Many  were  the  happy  hours 
spent  helping  grandfather  “tongue  and 
groove”  the  splints  as  he  swiftly  wove  the 
shining  strips  in  and  out,  thereby  making 
a  worn-out  chair  bottom  “as  fit  as  a  fid¬ 
dle”  again.  I  hope  that  this  will  help.  If 
not  clear,  I  will  try  to  make  the  ex¬ 
planation  clearer.  C.  M.  P. 


Has  the  Quality  of  Flour  Changed? 

Is  there  any  change  in  composition  of 
the  standard  brands  of  American  flour 
a-<  compared  with  10  years  ago?  U?ome 
of  us  think  there  is  less  gluten.  Can  this 
be  taken  out  and  sold  separately  as  such? 
The  loaves  of  bread  seem  to  be  smaller, 
and  housewives  complain  that  they  can¬ 
not  make  as  good  gravy  as  formerly,  s. 

My  inquiries  developed  the  fact  that 
with  one  exception  the  criticisms  of  your 
correspondent  were  groundless.  Mr.  Ad¬ 
ams  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Labor¬ 
atories  of  Boston  said  they  had  recently 
given  considerable  attention  to  commer¬ 
cial  flour,  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  few 
small  mills  they  seemed  to  be  pushing  the 
bleaching  farther  than  in  the  past,  and 
were  thus  able  to  incorporate  rather  more 
middlings  than  in  ordinary  milling.  But 
he  said  that  if  this  exists  at  all  it  is  only 
in  the  case  of  a  few  small  millers ;  that 
the  standard  advertised  flours  were  un¬ 
changed  in  quality. 

The  resulting  flour  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  wheat,  and  soft  wheats 
of  necessity  produce  flours  lacking  in 
gluten,  and  hence  make  a  small  loaf.  But 
the  large  millers  are  very  careful  in  the 
selection  and  blending  of  wheat  so  as  to 
make  their  flour  run  ev  .  despite  sea 
sonal  and  other  varying  conditions. 

It  is  the  starch  in  the  flour  that  is  the 
constituent  that  thickens  gravies.  Were 
the  flour  robbed  of  gluten,  the  starch 
would  be  relatively  increased,  and  its 
thickening  qualities  improved.  The  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  flour 
is  practically  unchanged  in  character, 
and  that  the  large  mills  are  very  careful 


to  keep  their  flours  uniform  year  in  and 
out.  a.  w.  G. 


Philadelphia  Pepper-pot 

What  is  Philadelphia  pepper-pot?  I 
ate  some  in  a  restaurant  and  liked  it  very 
much.  e.  c.  o. 

One  knuckle  of  veal,  1  lb.  plain  tripe. 
1  lb.  honeycomb  tripe,  bunch  of  pot  herbs, 
one  onion,  44  lb.  of  suet,  two  medium 
potatoes,  one  bay  leaf,  three  quarts  cold 
water,  two  tablespoons  of  butter,  two 
tablespoons  of  flour,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  half  a  red  pepper.  Wash  the  tripe 
well  in  cold  water,  put  in  kettle,  cover 
with  cold  water,  boil  eight  hours.  Do 
this  the  day  before  you  use  it.  Wipe  the 
knuckle  with  a  damp  towel,  cover  it  with 
water  in  soup  kettle  and  simmer  for 
three  hours.  Strain  and  return  to  the 
kettle,  without  the  knuckle.  Wash  the 
pot  herbs,  chop  the  parsley,  rub  off  the 
thyme  leaves,  cut  the  red  pepper  small, 
cut  the  potatoes  into  dice ;  add  all  these 
to  the  soup.  Cut  the  tripe  into  pieces  an 
inch  square,  cut  the  meat  from  the 
knuckle  into  small  pieces,  and  add  them 
to  the  soup.  Now  bring  it  to  a  boil,  sea¬ 
son  with  salt  and  cayenne.  Rub  the  but¬ 
ter  and  flour  together,  stir  them  into  the 
soup  while  boiling.  Then  add  50  small 
dumplings  made  as  follows :  Chop  the 
suet  fine,  take  double  the  quantity  of 
flour,  44  teaspoon  of  salt ;  mix  together 
with  44  cup  of  ice  water,  form  into  dump¬ 
lings  the  size  of  a  marble ;  simmer  them 
15  minutes  in  the  soup  and  serve.  If  well 
mad  it  is  worth  while.  j.  G. 


Value  of  Printed  Stationery  for  Farmers 

All  farmers  should  use  printed  envel¬ 
opes  and  letterheads.  They  are  con¬ 
venient,  economical  and  an  indication  of 
progressiveness.  Printed  envelopes  and 
letter  heads  give  the  outside  world  a  good 
impression  of  farmers  as  successful  busi¬ 
ness  men.  In  short,  it  is  doing  business 
in  a  businesslike  way. 

A.s  business  men.  farmers  are  not  in¬ 
fallible.  They  now  and  then  make  mis¬ 
takes.  Everyone  does.  A  frequent  mis¬ 
take,  and  one  which  costs  time,  money, 
worry  and  vexation  to  both  writer  and  ad¬ 
dressee,  is  the  mistake  of  mailing  letters 
unsigned  or  with  incomplete  or  no  ad¬ 
dress  at  all  being  given.  Here  is  where 
Printed  letterheads  play  an  important 
part  in  the  business  world. 

If  everybody  would  use  printed  sta¬ 
tionery  (and  it  costs  little  more  than  un- 
printed)  in  writing  business  letters  and 
in  ordering  supplies,  the  many  unavoid 
able  delays  incident  to  unsigned  letters, 
incomplete  or  incorrect  address,  would  be 
eliminated  and  business  firms  could  ren¬ 
der^  quicker  and  a  more  valued  service. 

Virginia.  wm.  a.  good. 


Country  Scenes 

Do  you  mind  telling  me  where  that 
picture  appearing  in  your  May  12  issue. 
“Noontime  in  the  Woodland,”  was  taken? 
If  there  is  any  country  around  New  York 
State  that  looks  like.  that.  I  would  be 
tempted  to  move  to  the  farm.  m.  j.  r. 

'We  believe  the  photograph  from  which 
this  picture  was  engraved  was  taken  in 
Central  Illinois.  All  through  the  central 
part  of  New  York,  in  the  dairy  counties, 
are  numberless  places  even  more  beautiful 
than  the  one  shown  in  the  picture. 


How  “Snow  Rollers’  Are  Formed 

Could  you  explain  what  we  here  term 
a  phenomenon?  It  is  this:  On  the 

night  of  March  28  there  came  a  brisk 
snowstorm,  a  covering  of  2  in.  of  light 
snow,  followed  by  rain  and  high  wind. 
In  the  morning  there  appeared  upon  the 
ground  many  rolls  of  snow,  making  a 
path  about  12  in.  wide.  The  rolls  had  all 
the  appearance  of  the  old-time  cotton  bats, 
with  the  exception  they  (many  of  them) 
were  tubes.  No  person  hereabouts  ever 
saw  this  thing  before.  My  only  explana¬ 
tion  is  that  snow,  light  and  dry,  formed 
on  top  a  crust  which  the  wind  caught  and 
rolled  over  and  over;  but  why  all  same 
size  and  width?  Can  you  tell  us  about 
this  freak  of  the  Winter?  c.  S.  b. 

The  interesting  muff-shaped  rolls  of 
snow  to  which  you  refer  have  often  been 
seen  and  frequently  described  in  scientific 
journals.  They  are  formed  by  a  strong 
wind  when  the  surface  of  a  light,  fluff v 
snow  is  so  run  together,  and  at  such 
temperature  (practically  the  melting 
point)  as  to  form  a  coherent  flexible  cov¬ 
ering.  Here  and  there  the  wind  turns  a 
piece  of  this  cover  over,  then  rolls  along 
the  obstruction  thus  formed  until  it  be¬ 
comes  too  heavy  to  move  farther,  when 
the  roll  is  done. 

Naturally,  then  the  individuals  in  any 
cluster  of  “snow-rollers,”  as  they  are 
technically  called,  have  all  traveled  in 
the  same  direction,  that  of  the  wind,  and 
have  roughly  the  same  size.  They  are 
rolled  straight  forward,  not  tumbled  end 
over  end,  and  hence  are  muff-shaped,  with 
a  hole  running  through,  about  which  the 
layer  of  snow  is  spirally  wrapped. 

A  striking  characteristic  of  these  roll¬ 
ers  is  their  softness  or  flufliness,  which 
condition  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  rolled  in  the  gentlest  possible  way. 
and  never  compressed  by  heavy  packin' 
forces.  c.  f.  makvin, 

Chief  of  Weather  Bureau. 
Washington.  ,D.  C. 
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Post  Toasties 


Improved  CORN  FLAKES 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


THE  delicious  crispness  of 
Post  Toasties  lasts  after 
cream  or  milk  is  added.  That’s 
one  of  the  reasons  why  every¬ 
body  prefers  them. 

A  special  “body”  and  texture, 
exceptional  crispness,  and  their 
own  never -forgotten  flavor 
make  Post  Toasties  distinctive. 
That’s  why  they  are  called  Post 
Toasties,  not  just  “corn  flakes.” 

Ready  to  serve  in  a  moment, 
no  cooking,  no  preparation — a 
splendid  source  of  energy-giving 
nourishment.  A  serving  usually 
costs  less  than  a  cent. 

Be  sure  you  get  Post  Toasties. 
A  distinctive  food — with  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  name — in  the  distinctive 
Yellow  and  Red  package. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites.  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

2565  Uni.  Av.S.E. .Minneapolis, Mina. 
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CANVAS  covers  ?,"■  y,° 

Waterproof,  $6,  express  pre¬ 
paid;  Hay  Caps,  etc.  Samples  and  prices  upon  request 

W.  W.  STANLEY  -  62  White  St.,  New  York 


“THE  BEAN  and  PEA  FARMER’S  FRIEND” 


The  American 

Double  Cylinder 
Bean  and  Pea  Threshers 
The  Bean  and  Pea  Farmer’s  Friend 

Built  in  three  sizes — 14  x  14  inch,  20  x  20  inch  and 
26  x  26  inch  cylinders,  to  meet  the  demands  of  all. 
Threshes  and  cleans  all  varieties  of  beans  and  peas, 
and  shreds  their  vines,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
field,  in  one  operation.  Capacity  and  perfect  sepa¬ 
ration  guaranteed. 

PRICE  When  y°u  learn  the  price  of  these  threshers 
you  will  be  surprised.  Write  today  for  cata¬ 
log,  full  particulars  and  prices. 

Just  drop  us  a  card. 

AMERICAN  GRAIN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
1021  Essex  St.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


“Does  tAe  Work  of  a  Crew  of  Men” 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
avick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  think  every  farmer  would  do  well  to 
have  some  personal  job  that  he  may  ride 
as  a  sort  of  hobby.  Or,  rather,  he  should 
ride  on  a  hoe  or  cultivator  into  the  land 
of  accomplishment.  Too  many  farmers 
come  to  the  time  when  they  can  no  longer 
shoulder  a  bag  of  fertilizer  or  carry  the 
butt  end  of  every  heavy  job,  and  feel  that 
life  has  little  worth  while  for  them.  If 
they  did  but  know  it,  they  could  take  a 
small  piece  of  ground,  substitute  a  hoe  for 
the  plow  or  heavy  harrow,  and  make  a 
liner  showing  than  they  ever  did  with  the 
big  tools.  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  make 
a  hard-working  farmer,  in  the  full  power 
of  his  strength,  realize  that,  'but  I  have 
seen  it  worked  out  many  a  time.  I  know 
men  who,  when  Nature  gave  them  full 
warning,  took  one  good  corner  of  the 
farm  and  let  the  boys  work  the  remain¬ 
der.  By  growing  flowers,  or  fruits  or 
plants,  or  some  choice  vegetable  like  cel¬ 
ery  or  lettuce,  they  sold  more  ott  an  acre 
than  any  10  acres  of  the  farm  could  pio- 
duce  at  ordinary  crops.  They  did  it  with¬ 
out  straining  or  heavy  lifting,  and  they 
gained  a  greater  reputation  as  gardeners 
than  they  ever  did  as  farmers.  And  even 
before  a  man  feels  ready  to  drop  the 
heavy  labor  it  will  do  him  no  end  ot  good 
to  take  a  small  piece  of  land  and  try  to 
make  it  shine  with  what  I  may  call  hoe 
polish.  I  do  not  know  of  any  finer  feel- 
in#  of  accomplishment  than  to  offer 
plain  evidence  that  you  have  hoed  oil  a 
pimple  on  the  face  of  nature  and  turned 

it  into  a  dimple. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  am  taking  my  own  advice  this  year 
with  potatoes  and  strawberries.  Ihe  po¬ 
tatoes  are  being  grown  in  the  laziest  pos¬ 
sible  way,  while,  in  order  to  make  a  bal¬ 
anced  labor  ration,  the  strawberries  are 
grown  in  the  way  that  requires  most 
hand  labor.  We  took  a  level  piece  of 
ground  out  back  of  the  house  for  our  po¬ 
tato  patch.  It  is  naturally  hard  and 
tough,  and  never  did  have  a  fair  chance, 
though  we  have  tried  almost  everything 
there.  It  was  plowed  deep  and  harrowed 
smooth.  The  Japanese  boy  and  I  are  in 
partnership  on  this  patch,  and  we  picked 
stones  and  crushed  clods  by  hand  until 
we  had  the  soil  quite  fine  and  level.  We 
decided  to  plant  that  blight-proof  potato. 
It  is  a  good  yielder  and  this  close  plant¬ 
ing  ought  to  give  it  a  full  test.  I  have 
some  of  the  original  seed  from  Nova 
Scotia  planted  alongside  of  our  seed.  11ns 
potato  has  many  eyes,  and  cuts  up  wen, 
and  we  cut  to  rather  small  pieces.  Ihe 
plan  was  to  plant  these  seed  pieces  18 
inches  apart  all  over  the  patch.  After 
getting  the  land  level  we  drove  stakes  at 
both  ends.  Then  we  could  run  a  line 
straight  across;  I  took  a  long-handled 
spade  and  drove  it  into  the  ground  at  in¬ 
tervals  along  this  line.  By  pushing  the 
handle  ahead  a  hole  was  made  behind  the 
spade.  The  boy  dropped  a  seed  piece  into 
this  hole,  and  with  a  quick  jerk  I  pulled 
the  spade  up  and  let  the  soil  fall  back 
upon  the  seed  piece.  With  a  light  step 
on  the  place  the  seed  was  firmly  placed 
just  where  we  wanted  it.  We  use  tins 
same  method  for  planting  strawberries, 
or  it  can  be  used  for  tomatoes  or  cab¬ 
bage.  After  you  get  the  “knack”  of  it 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  fast  you 
can  work.  A  few  days  after  this  planting 
we  covered  the  entire  patch  with  strawy 
horse  manure.  This  makes  a  cover  about 
three  inches  deep.  Last  year  we  used 
rotten  sawdust,  but  it  did  not  answer  as 
well  as  we  expected.  The  straw  or  light 
manure  will  be  better.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it.  The  potato  plants  make  then- 
way  up  through  ths  “mulch.”  A  few 
weeds  also  come,  but  they  are  quite  easily 
pulled.  Lawn  clippings,  weeds  and  such 
trash  are  put  right  on  the  top,  and  that 
is  all  the  “culture”  required.  No  hoeing 
or  cultivating  and,  with  this  blight-proof 
variety,  no  spraying.  If  the  beetles  are 
numerous  a  little  dusting  will  get  them. 
The  potatoes  form  under  the  mulch.  They 
are  easy  to  dig  and  are  of  remarkable 
quality.  The  yield  is  usually  heavy.  I 
do  not,  of  course,  suggest  this  lazy  meth¬ 
od  for  general  culture,  though  I  have 
known  acres  of  potatoes  to  be  grown  in 
this  way,  in  the  West,  where  straw  is 
cheap.  I  have  known  farmers  to  say 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  grow  potatoes, 
since  they  interfere  with  other  farm 
work.  This  method  should  suit  them,  for 
this  blight-proof  variety,  grown  under 
straw  or  manure,  will  require  little  work 
or  care  and  give  a  fair  yield. 

While  this  potato  growing  may  be 
called  a  lazy  man’s  scheme,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  of  a  soft  job  about  the  strawberries. 
Last  August  we  planted  about  1.000  Mar¬ 
shall  runners  in  between  young  peach 
trees.  The  soil  is  naturally  strong  and 
weedy.  It  had  been  well  manured  and  a 
crop  of  early  peas  had  been  picked.  After 
picking,  vines  and  weeds  were  plowed  un¬ 
der  and  the  ground  harrowed  smooth.  The 
Marshall  plants  were  put  in  two  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  it  was  a  struggle 
with  the  weeds.  I  used  a  Butch  or  scuf¬ 
fle  hoe  almost  entirely.  As  you  know, 
this  does  not  dig.  but  cuts  under  the  up- 
per  soil.  You  do  not  strike  with  it,  but 
nush  it  ahead,  cutting  off  the  weeds  and 
leaving  a  layer  of  loose  dirt  on  top.  This 
kept  the  weeds  down  quite  well,  and  the 
plants  went  through  the  Winter  without 
great  loss.  We  must  always  expect  to 
lose  some  plants  from  this  late  setting, 
whether  they  be  potted  plants  or  just 


common  layers.  As  soon  as  the  ground 
was  fit  I  began  pushing  that  scuffle  hoe 
among  the  plants,  cutting  up  the  soil  and 
slicing  off  the  weeds.  If  these  plants  had 
been  grown  for  fruiting  alone  we  should 
have  covered  them  with  a  thick  mulch 
and  left  them  alone,  except  for  hand 
weeding.  As  we  are  after  early  potted 
plants  we  want  open  and  loose  ground, 
with  the  plants  pushed  along  into  active 
growth.  These  plants  were  worked  in 
this  way  five  times  up  to  .Tune  1,  and 
they  show  the  effect.  When  you  get  just 
the  “hang”  of  pushing  this  scuffle  hoe  it 


I  am  going  over  the  patch  and  marking 
about  150  of  the  finest  plants  for  breeding 
or  propagation.  I  want  a  big,  strong,  up¬ 
right  plant,  with  heavy  foliage  and  strong 
stems,  and  a  good  set  of  fruit.  Over  in 
the  orchard  I  have  a  pen  of  Red  hens  for 
breeding.  There  are  nine  of  them ;  the 
best  of  the  trap-nested  birds  from  last 
year’s  egg-laying  contest.  Some  of  them 
have  records  of  nearly  200  eggs.  I  feel 
reasonably  sure  of  getting  some  extra 
good  pullets  from  that  pen,  as  I  know 
their  mothers  are  superior.  Now,  the 
problem  is,  will  these  superior  Marshall 
plants  transmit  their  good  qualities  to 
their  runners,  much  as  the  Red  hens  are 
to  be  expected  to  give  their  daughters  a 
legacy  of  merit?  I  am  working  on  the 
theory  that  they  will.  It  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  me  that  good  potted  plants  from 


The  Boston  Flower  Market 


is  not  hard  work.  On  level  land,  free 
from  stones  and  the  soil  fairly  loose,  an 
active  man  can  cut  over  an  acre  of  land 
in  a  day. 

***** 

As  these  big  plants  grew  and  prepared 
for  fruiting  it  was  clearly  evident  that 
workers  and  drones  were  mixed  together. 
Some  of  the  plants  burst  into  bloom,  giv¬ 
ing  two  or  even  three  sprays  of  good  flow¬ 
ers.  For  a  Marshall,  set  in  August,  that 
is  quite  remarkable.  Others,  though 
growing  large  and  green,  gave  no  bloom 
at  all.  These  drones  will  not  give  a  sin¬ 
gle  fruit  this  year.  Next  year  they  will 
no  doubt  come  into  bearing,  but  this  year 
they  are  as  useless  as  one  of  my  pullets 


these  workers  will  repeat  and  give  a  fair 
crop  next  year  when  planted  after  an 
early  crop  of  peas  or  sweet  corn.  I  do 
not  care  to  propagate  from  any  of  these 
drones.  What  little  experience  I  have 
had  in  the  past  indicates  the  possibility 
of  developing  a  superior  family  or 
“strain”  by  selecting  these  “workers”  for 
breeding  stock.  I  do  not  know  surely, 
but  this  seems  like  a  chance  to  find  out. 


We  are  using  a  good  many  paper 
bands  and  drinking  cups  for  potting  this 
year.  Of  course,  there  must  be  a  hole 
punched  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup  for 
drainage.  'We  mark  the  finer  plants  by 
driving  ux>  a  little  stick  beside  them. 


Flowers  Handled  on  Trucks 


at  the  egg-laying  contest.  This  bird  has 
laid  but  few  over  a  dozen  eggs  since  No¬ 
vember  1.  while  her  own  sister  has  laid 
close  to  160.  I  found  one  group  of  what 
I  call  ideal  Marshall  plants.  They  grow 
upright,  with  strong  stems  and  big  leaves. 
They  will  average  more  than  half  a  quart 
of  berries  each- — while  right  beside  them 
are  big  flat-growing  plants  with  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  bloom  or  berry  on  them.  All  these 
plants  came  out  of  the  same  bed,  selected 
for  their  appearance  of  strength  and 
vigor.  Something  like  one-third  of  all 
the  plants  in  this  patch  are  “drones.”  I 
would  not  from  choice  plant  a  runner 
from  any  of  them.  Yet  we  could  not  tell 
the  difference  until  we  had  them  in  this 
way,  two  feet  apart,  where  their  behavior 
is  open  and  evident.  I  never  before  saw 
such  evidence  of  the  difference  in  berry 
plants. 


Then  with  trowel  in  hand  and  pocket  full 
of  paper  bands  we  walk  through  the 
rows,  going  systematically  over  every 
good  plant.  The  runners  have  already 
started  out.  When  we  find  one  with  the 
little  leaves  formed  at  the  joint,  we  fill 
the  band  with  fine  good  soil.  This  “band” 
is  merely  a  strip  of  heavy  paper  fastened 
into  the  shape  of  a  small  pot,  with  both 
top  and  bottom  open.  Some  judgment  is 
required  in  placing  the  new  plant.  You 
want  them  grouped  around  the  parent  so 
that  the  weeds  can  be  kept  out  without 
too  much  finger  work.  With  our  trowel 
we  dig  a  little  hole  in  the  ground,  put  the 
filled  “band”  down  into  it.  smooth  the 
soil  around  it  and  then  put  the  tip  of  the 
plant  on  the  fresh  soil  in  the  band.  A 
small  stone  or  clod  is  put  on  the  tip  to 
hold  it  in  place.  In  a  short  time  the 
roots  of  the  tip  will  strike  into  the  soil 
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and  develop  inside  the  band,  finally  filling 
it  full.  Of  course  the  runner  is  left  at¬ 
tached  to  the  parent  plant.  Later  the  lit¬ 
tle  plant  can  be  cut  from  the  parent.  It 
will  have  a  mass  of  roots  inside  the  dirt 
band,  and  can  be  shipped  with  the  band 
around  it,  or  transplanted  by  ripping  the 
band  off.  No  one  can  reasonably  expect 
a  full  crop  the  following  season  from 
such  plants,  but  they  give  some  fruit,  and 
it  is  a  good,  though  expensive  way  to 
get  started  with  new  varieties.  I  am 
mostly  interested  in  seeing  if  these  work¬ 
ing  plants  will  raise  a  brood  of  indus¬ 
trious  children.  I  think  I  will  pot  a  few 
of  the  drones  and  plant  them  alongside 
the  workers  for  comparison.  But  it  is 
great  for  a  farmer  to  mount  a  hoe  in  this 
way,  and  try  his  hand  at  a  few  new  and 
interesting  things.  h.  w.  c. 


Selling  Flowers 

Boston  Flower  Market. — Inquiries 
are  often  made  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  sending  flowers  to  the  city  markets 
on  commission.  Farmers  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  flowers  who  visit  Boston 
should  make  a  point  of  inspecting  the 
new  Flower  Market  on  Tremont  Street, 
just  beyond  the  Arlington  Street  Theater. 
This  market  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  be¬ 
ing  only  surpassed  by  the  famous  Covent 
Garden  market  in  London.  It  occupies  a 
vast  building  covering  acres  of  space  and 
lighted  by  an  immense  dome  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  Tons  of  flowers  come  to  this  market 
each  morning  from  all  over  New  England. 
No  selling  is  done  at  retail,  but  florists 
gather  soon  after  daylight  and  buy  then- 
supplies  for  the  day’s  trade.  Many  of  the 
growers  have  stalls  and  sell  only  their 
own  products.  Other  stalls  are  controlled 
by  commission  men.  with  whom  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  selling  arrangements  if  con¬ 
signments  of  a  sufficiently  large  amount 
can  be  made.  To  visit  the  market  and  to 
see  the  methods  by  which  flowers  and 
plants  are  handled  in  bulk  is  a  revela¬ 
tion.  It  gives  an  entirely  new  conception 
of  a  trade,  the  inside  workings  of  which 
are  but  little  understood  by  the  general 
public.  Flowers  are  shipped,  not  only  to 
all  parts  of  New  England  for  resale,  but 
as  far  west  as  Detroit  and  as  far  north 
as  Montreal.  e.  i.  Farrington. 


An  Enthusiastic  Old  Farm  Boy 

I  want  to  talk  to  the  boys,  so  listen 
and  answer  this  question  in  your  own 
minds.  Where  are  all  these  folks  in  cities 
and  towns,  and  the  people  flocking  there, 
going  to  get  enough  to  eat?  They  have 
hard  enough  times  now  getting  places  to 
sleep  and  live ;  but  how  will  they  get 
food?  Another  question.  The  farmers 
who  will  not  desert  are  wearing  out,  and 
production  must  diminish.  Where  will 
the  farmers  for  the  future  come  from? 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  Before  10 
years  there  will  be  no  “dawn  market” 
for  hucksters  to  pick  off  what  they  want 
at  any  price.  They  will  drive  to  gardens 
and  pay  the  price  the  owners  ask.  and 
they  will  ask  enough.  There  will  be  no 
watchful  waiting  at  roadside  markets, 
but  hungry  folks  will  come  and  hunt 
producers.  This  will  hold  good  with 
milk,  grain  and  everything  to  support  life. 
Dealers  will  phone  over,  “What  will  you 
take  if  we  run  our  trucks  out?” 

People  must  eat,  and  as  sure  as  taxes 
they  will  have  trouble  getting  enough.  It 
takes  labor  for  production,  and  the  laborers 
are  few.  Oncoming  age  and  these  ephem¬ 
eral  high  city .  wages  will  make  them 
fewer,  and  the  ones  who  stay  will  be  in 
demand.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
always  a  good  place  to  sleep  on  the  farm, 
with  plenty  to  eat.  but  the  city  hirelings 
are  becoming  too  thick  to  thrive.  Shortly 
they  will  be  competing  for  jobs,  under¬ 
bidding  each  other.  They  have  had  their 
day,  which  may  last  a  little  longer,  but 
there  will  be  “soup  lines”  before  three 
years.  Think  of  a  farm  boy  in  one. 

This  is  the  best  time  ever  known  not  to 
quit  the  farm,  but  to  plan  for  expert 
grain,  milk,  vegetable,  and  fruit  growing, 
because  the  demand  will  be  insistent 
shortly.  The  young  man  who  knows  how 
and  is  willing  can  command  good  wages 
from  an  owner  making  money,  or  can  em¬ 
bark  and  be  an  independent  profiteer  him¬ 
self.  The  turn  will  come  before  a  year, 
and  in  a  few  more  we  will  be  looking  back 
thinking  of  the  trials  of  producers  in 
1920,  1921  and  1922,  as  sure  as  one  ex¬ 
treme  follows  another.  All  I  hate  about 
it  is  that  I  am  72,  but  I  have  a  boy,  and 
he  has  one  who  can  be  what  we  formerly 
talked  of,  “the  independent  farmer.” 

Take  my  word,  boys,  farmers  will  not 
be  crowding  each  other  competing  to  kill 
the  prices,  and  Providence  may  not  be  so 
bountiful  as  since  that  old  war  began. 
Farm  labor  is  demoralized,  and  the  labor¬ 
ers  who  are  intelligent  and  willing  can 
find  employment  from  growers  who  are 
making  money,  or  can  turn  growers  them¬ 
selves  and  give  these  business  profiteers 
some  pointers.  Listen,  every  boy  who 
reads  this  and  stays  will  think  back  on 
it  with  pleasure,  and  the  ones  who  leave 
will  regret.  Wise  boys  will  stick  and 
plan  to  own  farms,  so  they  can  have  all 
the  comforts  during  life,  and  be  followed 
to  a  country  cemetery  afterwards  by  genu¬ 
ine  friends.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 


—Mrs.  Knagg:  “When  we  were  first 
married  you  used  to  sav  vou  loved  the 
ground  I  walked  on.”  Husband  :  “So  I 
did.  that  ground.  But  we’ve  moved  six 
times  since  then.” — Credit  Lost. 
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Care  of  a  Cemetery 


Beautifying  an  Old  Graveyard 

Since  the  publication  of  the  little  story, 
‘'Consecrated  Ground,”  in  Hope  Farm 
Notes,  we  have  had  considerable  corre¬ 
spondence  in  regard  to  old  or  abandoned 
graveyards.  It  appears  that  there  are 
many  such  scattered  through  the  country. 
Some  of  them  are  evidently  private  yards, 
while  others  were  once  public  institutions 
which  have  lapsed.  There  seems  to  be 
quite  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  of  our  people  to  take  care  of  these 
old  yards,  and  it  shows  a  very  commend¬ 
able  spirit.  Several  persons  have  written 
us  how  they  managed  to  clean  up  such 
yards  and  put  them  in  fair  condition. 

The  picture  given  in  cut  below  shows 
an  old-time  cemetery  in  Massachusetts, 
which  dates  back  to  1735.  At  one  time 
we  understand  it  was  practically  aban¬ 
doned  and  given  up  to  brush  and  briars. 
It  has  now  been  cleaned  up  and  put  into 
the  condition  shown  in  the  picture.  The 
following  little  note  tells  something  about 
this.  In  many  a  farm  community  any 


from  owners  of  lots  that  are  not  yet  occu¬ 
pied  ?  a.  w.  s. 

New  York. 

If  the  funds  of  the  cemetery  corpora¬ 
tion  applicable  to  the  improvement  in 
care  of  the  cemetery,  wholly  outside  of  a 
city  of  the  first  or  second  class,  or  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  construction  of  a  receiving 
vault  therein  for  the  common  use  of  lot 
owners,  be  insufficient  for  such  purposes, 
the  directors  of  the  corporation,  not 
oftener  than  once  in  any  year,  and  for 
such  purpose  only,  may  levy  a  tax  on  a 
basis  to  be  determined  by  the  directors  of 
the  corporation,  but  no  tax  shall  exceed 
$2  on  any  one  lot  except  upon  written 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  lot  owners, 
or  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  at  an  annual 
meeting  or  a  special  meeting  called  for 
that  purpose.  Notice  of  the  tax  shall  be 
served  in  accordance  with  Section  72  of 
the  membership  corporation  law,  and  if 
the  tax  remains  unpaid  for  more  than  30 
days  after  the  service  of  the  notice  a  war¬ 
rant  may  be  issued  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  corporation,,  requiring  him  to  collect 
such  tax  in  the  same  manner  as  school 
collectors  are  required  to  collect  school 
taxes.  If  the  tax  so  levied  remains  Tin- 
paid  for  five  years  after  levy,  the  tax.  the 
amount  thereof  and  interest  shall  he  a 


A  Well-kept  Massachusetts  Graveyard 


local  gardener  or  some  social  organization 
might  find  a  most  interesting  and  useful 
work  in  cleaning  up  such  old  cemeteries 
and  turning  them  into  something  of  a 
public  park,  or  at  least  improving  their 
appearance. 

The  picture  shows  the  appearance  of 
the  yard  in  this  village,  minus  the  cord- 
wood,  brambles  and  wood  grass,  that 
covered  the  same  prior  to  the  clean-up  of 
the  yard.  Now  you  can  see  the  Mansfield 
method  of  repairing  the  stones  that  have 
been  broken  by  falling  down ;  Portland 
cement  and  the  sticks  as  you  note  in  the 
picture.  In  all  cases  it  is  well  to  clean 
away  all  the  loam  under  the  base  of  the 
stone  and  replace  with  small  stones  to 
guard  against  the  frost  throwing  them 
over.  This  picture  might  serve  to  induce 
others  to  lend  a  hand  and  help  to  clean 
the  old  village  yards.  This  yard  goes 
back  to  1735.  william  g.  davis. 

Massachusetts. 


Cemetery  Laws 

We  have  had  our  cemetery  incorporat¬ 
ed,  and  have  it  in  good  order.  Some 
money  has  been  left  to  cemetery  by  will 
and  other  ways.  Will  you  give  us  the 
cemetery  law  for  New  York  State?  Do 
the  nine  directors,  president,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  secretary  and  treasurer,  have  full 
charge  of  cemetery?  Can  lot  owners  in¬ 
terfere  with  their  orders?  Must  lot  own¬ 
ers  pay  for  work  on  lot?  What  is  pen¬ 
alty  for  not  doing  this?  Can  fences  and 
shrubs  be  removed?  If  in  time  no  one  is 
interested  in  cemetery,  what  becomes  of 
money  left  to  cemetery,  and  who  will 
direct  its  use?  I.  L.  b. 

New  York. 

The  directors  of  a  cemtery  corporation 
may  make  reasonable  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  use,  care,  management  and 
protection  of  the  property,  and  may  pre¬ 
scribe  penalties  for  violations  of  any  of 
the  rules.  They  may  fix  prices  for  burial 
lots.  If  the  funds  of  a  cemetery  corpora¬ 
tion  are  insufficient,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law  they  may  fix  a  tax  upon  the 
owners. 

The  law  of  cemetery  corporations  is  too 
exhaustive  to  print  in  full,  and  your  at¬ 
tention  is  called  to  Article  4  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  corporation  law.  N.  t. 


Assessment  for  Upkeep  of  Cemetery 

Is  there  a  law  in  New  York  State  giv¬ 
ing  an  incorporated  cemetery  association 
the  right  to  assess  each  lot  owner  the 
sum  of  $2  each  year,  the  money  to  be  used 
f  >r  the  upkeep  of  said  lot  and  cemetery? 
I  f  so.  can  it  be  colleeed  from  the  children 
that  have  inherited  the  property,  where 
the  parents  are  both  dead,  or  from  whom 
can  it  be  collected?  Can  it  be  collected 


lien  on  the  unused  portion  of  the  lot 
which  is  subject  to  such  tax,  and  no  por¬ 
tion  of  the  lot  shall  be  used  for  burial 
purposes  while  any  such  tax  remains  un¬ 
paid.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  sale 
of  the  unused  portion  of  the  lot. 

If  the  lots  were  conveyed  to  the  grantee 
and  his  heirs  the  tax  is  collectable  from 
(he  heirs,  the  same  as  it  would  have  been 
from  the  grantee  were  he  living.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  lots  are 
occupied  or  not.  tv  t 


Notes  on  Propagation 

1— How  can  I  graft  Teas’  weeping 
mulberry  and  how  to  start  the  little 
trees/  2  I  would  also  like  to  know 
how  to  start  the  white  birch,  especially 
the  cut-leaved  weeping,  the  European 
white  and  the  canoe  varieties.  3 — Is 
root-grafting  done  similar  to  tongue¬ 
grafting  and  when  is  the  best  time?  4 — 
Are  the  Hydrangeas  started  from  cut¬ 
tings  or  layers  in  the  same  manner  as 
grapes  and  when  is  the  time  of  start¬ 
ing  t  5 — Are  the  roots  of  the  blackberry 
suitable  for  grafting  on  small  shrubs? 

Ashtabula,  O.  m.  a.  b. 

1 —  The  weeping  mulberry  is  grafted  on 
seedlings  of  the  Russian  mulberrv 
grown  from  seed.  The  seed  is  planted 
out  much  as  you  would  the  seed  of  any 
currant  or  raspberry  and  when  the 
seedlings  are  several  feet  high  they  are 
grafted.  One.  of  the  most  successful 
methods  of. doing  this  is  to  make  a  T-¬ 
shaped  cut  in  the  bark  and  slip  the  scion 
into  the  cut  much  as  a  bud  is  inserted 
in  budding.  The  scion  should,  of  course, 
be .  tied  in  place  with  raffia  or  weak 
string  and  preferably  be  waxed  over. 

2 —  The  rarer  varieties  of  birch,  such 
as  you  have  mentioned,  are  usually  bud¬ 
ded  in  the  Summer  on  stock  raised  from 
seed,  though  they  may  be  raised  from 
cuttings  or  by  grafting  in  Spring  under 
glass. 

3 —  Root-grafting,  as  the  term  is  com¬ 
monly  employed,  is  identical  to  tongue- 
grafting.  It  is  the  practice  to  make  root- 
grafts  in  the  Winter  and  to  keep  them 
dormant  until  time  to  plant  out  in  the 
Spring. 

4 —  Hydrangeas  are  started  from  green¬ 
wood  cuttings  in  the  Summer,  liard-wood 
cuttings  in  Winter  as  with  grapes,  and 
by  layering  and  mounding.  Propagating 
by  mounding,  in  which  a  mound  of  earth 
is  drawn  over  the  plant  about  the  middle 
of  July  and  the  mound  pulled  away  and 
the  roofed  shoots  cut  out,  is  probably  the 
simplest  way  unless  you  have  other  facili¬ 
ties  at  hand. 

5 —  The  blackberry  is  not  commonly 

grafted,  though  doubtless  it  can  be  done. 
It  would  not  take  with  unrelated  species, 
at  any  rate.  h.  b.  t. 


How  much  of  the  crop  slips  through  your  fingers  ? 


Stop  the 

Grain.  Loss 


“Gray  Line” 
Wood  Saws 

are  made  for  the  man 
who  loves  to  work 
with  quality  tools. 
Yet,  at  our  low 
prices,  they  cost  you 
no  more  than  much 
cheaper-made  outfits. 
A  GRAY-LINE  saw 
will  turn  that  wood- 
lot  into  a  nice  profit. 
We  have  a  model 
for  every  purpose. 


Delay  in  threshing  means  loss! 
Avoid  this  by  owning  your 
own  thresher.  Save  all  your  own 
grain  by  threshing  promptly;  then 
thresh  profitably  for  your  neighbors. 

But  be  sure  that  you  have  a 


w  Thresher 

Known  as  the  best,  and  the  best 
known.  Handles  all  kinds  of  grain, 
beans  and  peas.  Compact,  simple; 
light  but  strong;  easy  to  handle;  re¬ 
quires  but  little  power. 

Made  in  five  sizes,  capacities  from  30 
to  120  bu.  oats  per  hour. 

U*e  coupon  below,  to  secure  catalog  and  low  price  list. 
A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  Inc. 

Poultney,  Vermont 

Factory  at  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


HETZEL’S 

ELASTIC  TREE  CEMENT 

NON-POISONOUS  NON-PENETRATING 
Made  in  Red,  Black,  Brown  and  Gray  Colors 
Write  for  free  sample  and  prices 

Estate  of  J.  G.  HETZEL 
Dept.  R.  N.  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 


will  make  the  farm  machines,  tractors,  etc.,  ride  basy. 

Why  shake  your  daylights  out 
can  ride  comfortably  ? 
changed  from  one  ma- 
another.  Will  last  a 
lifetime.  Sent  by  Parcel  Post. 
Write  for  circular. 

GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  f. 
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I  THE  BEST  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT  I 

|  For  any  reader  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  an  § 

|  AUTOGRAPHED  COPY  1 

|  of  ! 

1  Hope  Farm  Notes  I 

|  rTHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  has  nearly  a  | 
*  million  readers.  Every  day  in  the  year  is  birth-  = 
E  day  for  hundreds  of  them.  They  are  all  interested  = 

|  in  Hope  Farm  and  the  book  given  on  their  birthday  = 

|  would  be  a  permanent  gift — always  remembered.  = 

|  The  Hope  Farm  Man  will  write  his  name  | 

=  in  all  such  gift  books  if  desired.  Order  a  few  days 
=  in  advance  and  the  book  will  be  promptly  mailed. 


I  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St..  New  York  = 

-  GENTLEMEN— Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send  me,  postpaid,  a  — 

■■  copy  of  “  Hope  Farm  Notes.”  H 

1  Name .  E 

;  Town .  ^ 

I  State . R.  F,  D.  or  Street  No .  ” 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R .  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  S2.01.  Remit  in  money 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Not  n* *e  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  v,  hen  writing  the  advertiser. 


“And  thou  shall  take  no  gift ;  for  the  gift  blindeth 
(he  wise,  and  perverteth  the  words  of  the  righteous.” 

WE  think  that  command  referred  particularly 
to  the  officers  and  leaders  of  the  ancient  He¬ 
brews.  From  the  very  beginning  of  official  or  public 
life  the  “gift"  or  the  bribe  has  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  keeping  men  quiet  or  inactive 
"'hen  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men  demanded 
noise  and  action.  In  modern  life  the  civil  “pension” 
is  another  refined  method  of  keeping  educated  men 
and  education  itself  safe  and  sane.  Among  the  many 
l«‘tty  gifts  used  at  times  to  influence  public  opinion 
is  the  “free  pass.”  It  runs  all  the  way  from  free 
passage  on  a  railroad  to  admission  to  a  circus,  ana 
the  object  always  is  to  buy  some  form  of  influence. 
1\  T.  Barnum  was  a  master  of  human  nature. 
Whenever  his  circus  came  to  town  he  always  sent 
passes  to  the  clergymen  and  their  families,  asking 
them  to  visit  his  “great  moral  show.”  In  return  for 
this  he  got  much  advertising,  even  from  the  pulpit. 
To  most  others  who  applied  for  free  tickets  Barnum 
usually  handed  a  printed  card  hearing  these  quota¬ 
tions  : 

In  those  days  there  were  no  passes  given. 

Search  the  Scriptures. 

Thou  shalt  not  pass. — Numbers  xx  :1S. 

Suffer  not  a  man  to  pass. — Judges  iii:2S. 

The  wicked  shall  no  more  pass. — Nahum  i:15. 

None  shall  pass. — Isaiah  xxxiv  :1(). 

This  generation  shall  not  pass. — Mark  xiii  :30. 

Beware  that  thou  pass  not. — Kings  II,  vi  :0. 

There  shall  no  strangers  pass. — Amos  iii  :17. 

Neither  any  son  of  man  pass. — Jeremiah  ii  :43. 

No  man  may  pass  through  because  of  the  beasts. — 
Ezekiel  xiv  :15. 

Though  they  roar,  yet  they  cannot  pass. — Jere¬ 
miah  v  :22. 

So  he  paid  the  fare  thereof  and  went. — Jonah  i  :3. 

* 

TATE  COMPTROLLER  JAMES  W.  FLEMING 
has  put  in  an  order  to  buy  Land  Bank  bonds  of 
;lie  State  of  New  York  to  the  extent  of  .$500,000. 
The  bonds  bear  interest  at  4%  per  cent.  The  money 
will  be  distributed  through  the  savings  and  loan  as¬ 
sociations  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  are 
members  of  the  Land  Bank,  to  their  members  on 
mortgage  securities  ou  homes  and  farms.  In  making 
this  purchase  of  bonds  the  Comptroller  pays  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  Land  Bank  and  the  saving  and  loan  sys¬ 
tem  as  a  means  of  service  to  home  owners,  and  ex¬ 
presses  the  hope  that  the  money  for  housing  and 
home  purposes  will  be  as  widely  distributed  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  institution  furnishes  an  absolutely  safe 
means  of  converting  sinking  funds  of  the  State  into 
credits  to  help  people  of  moderate  means  to  own 
homes  and  farms.  The  Land  Bank  was  created  by 
a  law  passed  under  the  patronage  of  Governor 
Glynn  during  his  administration.  The  system  is  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  co-operative  organization 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

* 

Your  aluminum  sulphate  editorial  I  think  became 
misleading  because  both  you  and  Dr.  Coville  tried  so 
*.ard  to  stand  perfectly  straight  that  you  may  have 
leaned  slightly  backward.  The  integrity  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  so  highly  regarded  that  a  small  error  in  its 
columns  is  more  damaging  than  a  larger  one  might  be 
elsewhere.  w. 

WE  have  before  now  been  accused  of  trying  to 
stand  so  straight  that  we  lean  backwards! 
Well,  if  you  fall  that  way  you  will  at  least  have  your 
face  to  the  foe  and  not  show  wounds  in  the  back. 
But  all  this  is  about  the  use  of  aluminum  sulphate 
for  souring  land  so  that  blueberries  will  thrive.  As 
is  well  known,  tlie  blueberry  will  not  do  well  in  or¬ 
dinary  sweet  garden  soil.  Dr.  Coville  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  tried  this  aluminm  sulphate  on 
Rhododendrons  and  got  good  results.  He  did  not  feel 
justified  in  saying  that  the  same  treatment  would  fit 
the  soil  for  blueberries,  though  in  theory  it  ought  to. 
We  do  not  like  to  send  our  readers  chasing  after 
rainbows  unless  they  are  prepared  to  be  fully  satis¬ 


fied  with  the  exercise,  but.  several  persons  whose 
opinion  we  greatly  respect  feel  sure  that  by  the 
proper  use  of  this  chemical  it  will  be  possible  to 
greatly  extend  the  use  of  blueberries  as  a  garden 
fruit.  That  would  be  a  most  desirable  outcome.  We 
favor  anything  that  will  bring  it  about,  and  we 
cheerfully  modify  the  former  statement  and  advise 
a  full  experiment  with  this  aluminum  sulphate.  We 
think  most  human  beings  need  sweetening,  but,  with 
blueberries — that’s  another  matter. 

* 

THE  name  of  the  criminal  ’is  Macrodactylus  Sub- 
spinosus.  He  is  otherwise  known  as  rose 
chafer,  rose  bug  or  rose  beetle.  That  which  we  call 
a  rose  maintains  its  character  under  all  conditions. 
During  the  season  this  Mac.  Sub.,  etc.,  kills  thou¬ 
sands  of  little  chickens.  The  birds  are  as  fond  of 
this  insect  as  children  are  of  candy,  but  it  contains 
a  poison  as  deadly  to  the  little  chicks  as  arsenic 
would  be  to  the  child.  It  is  most  dangerous  to 
chicks  under  10  weeks  of  age.  and  there  is  no  remedy 
except  keeping  the  little  birds  away  from  roses, 
daisies  and  all  flowering  shrubs  while  these  rose  in¬ 
sects  are  out.  In  this  latitude  that  means  the  latter 
part  of  June  and  the  first  two  weeks  of  July.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  period  thousands  of  little  chicks  sicken  and 
die.  They  are  poisoned  by  eating  rose  bugs.  Pro¬ 
hibition  seems  to  be  the  only  remedy. 

* 

CITE  a  number  of  readers  are  asking  where 
they  can  buy  coal  direct.  Usually  several  farm¬ 
ers  say  they  can  club  together  and  buy  in  carload 
lots.  There  are  a  number  of  coal  companies  who 
will  sell  direct  to  any  buyer  who  will  take  not  less 
than  one  carload.  With  freight  added  there  will 
not  be  as  large  a  margin  of  gain  as  you  might  think, 
but  you  will  have  your  coal  supply  on  hand  right 
when  you  want  it.  Of  course  the  most  profitable 
direct  dealing  is  where  you  are  near  enough  to  the 
mine  to  go  right  there  and  haul  the  coal  home. 

sk 

That  there  is  a  tendency,  even  a  deep-seated  custom, 
now  existing,  to  educate  all  children  indiscriminately 
clear  through  high  school  courses,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  they  are  really  getting  benefit  from  this  high 
school  course,  is  to  be  regretted.  There  are  all  grades 
of  mental  capacity  and  of  laziness  or  of  ambition  and 
energy.  The  high  schools  are  educating  many  fools  (or 
trying  to)  and  many  lazy,  dilly-dallying  boys  and  girls 
that  should  be  driven  to  get  up  on  time,  cut  out  a  lot 
of  bad  habits,  and  “work,  really  work,”  at  some  set  job 
other  than  pouring  over  or  idling  over  a  book.  But 
would  you  deprive  a  host  of  some  of  the  brightest  and 
healthiest  boys  and  girls  in  the  United  States  of  reason¬ 
able  facilities  for  getting  a  high  school  education  be¬ 
cause  of  these  other  chumps?  I  do  not  think  that  is 
fair.  r. 

O.  we  would  not,  and  we  never  wanted  to  do  so. 
We  think  we  have  personally  sent  as  many 
children  to  high  school  as  any  person  who  will  read 
this.  Our  idea  is  that  the  high  school  should  not 
be  made  the  great  commanding  point  in  our  system 
of  education.  We  think  it  absorbs  too  large  a  share 
of  the  cost  of  educating  youth.  We  would  have  a 
larger  share  of  the  money  put  into  the  grades  and 
grammar  schools,  where  the  great  army  of  children 
must  get  about  all  the  school  training  they  can  hope 
for.  The  best  teachers  and  the  best  equipment 
should  go  to  these  preparatory  schools.  As  we  see 
it,  the  chief  aim  of  the  modern  high  school  is  to  fit 
boys  and  girls  for  college — not  for  practical  life. 
We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  this  expensive  education  for  young  men  and 
women  who  evidently  would  be  far  better  off  at 
some  practical  work.  Such  training  should  not  be 
handed  out  like  a  plaything  or  social  habit,  but 
rather  as  a  reward  for  superior  energy  and  ability 
and  ambition.  We  should  like  to  reform  our  system 
of  education  by  investing  more  of  cash  and  character 
in  the  grades,  and  culling  the  drones  out  of  high 
school  work.  We  do  not  know  just  how  this  can 
fairly  be  done  at  once,  but  we  would  start  by  getting 
rid  of  the  present  idea  that  the  high  school  is  all 
there  is  worth  thinking  about  in  rural  education. 

* 

If  anything  is  ever  done  about  the  schools,  it  will 
be  when  the  majority  of  the  rural  people  know  very 
little  or  nothing  about  it.  This  matter  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  and  advertised  among  the  rural  people  more 
than  any  other  matter  that  I  know  about  in  the  last 
10  years  but  the  majority  “let  George  do  it”  when  it 
comes  to  doing  anything  for  the  community,  or  for  the 
general  welfare,  and  then  kick  afterwards  about  what 
has  been  done. 

HAT  is  written  us  by  a  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Twenty-one  and  seems  to  represent  the 
view  held  by  a  majority  of  the  present  “leaders  of 
agricultural  thought”  in  New  York  State.  Perhaps 
we  do  them  an  injustice,  but  as  we  understand  them 
their  plan  was  to  force  the  school  hill  through  the 
Legislature  before  the  rural  people  fully  knew  what 
was  going  on,  and  then  hold  them  to  it.  We  know 
that  a  few  members  of  the  committee  do1  not  argue 
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in  that  way,  but  the  majority  of  them  do.  For  our 
part  ive  have  greater  faith  in  the  intelligence  and 
common  sense  of  our  country  people.  While  many 
of  them  are  not  yet  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one  thinks  they  should  go, 
they  have  some  clear  ideas  about  what  they  want 
and  what  they  need.  During  the  past  few  years  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  has  arisen  who  propose  to  do 
most  of  the  thinking  and  planning  for  country  peo¬ 
ple.  They  are  for  the  most  part  excellent,  men  and 
women.  Some  of  them  understand  what  country 
life  means — others  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
what  it  means  to  live  back  in  the  country  with 
limited  income  and  liberal  ideas  of  what  life  craves. 
With  the  finest  intentions  in  the  world  some  of 
these  leaders  make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that 
the  country  people  are  incapable  of  handling  their 
own  problems  successfully.  They  show  a  spirit  of 
impatience  which  is  being  deeply  resented,  and  this 
resentment  will  finally  grow  into  a  lack  of  confidence. 
We  opposed  the  passage  of  the  school  bill  because 
we  knew  that  thousands  of  country  people  did  not 
understand  it.  and  felt  that  it  was  being  rushed 
through  in  spite  of  them.  The  very  frank  state¬ 
ment  which  we  quote  above  seems  good  evidence 
-  that  these  fears  were  justified.  Now  we  believe 
that  some  changes  in  the  school  law  are  needed  but 
we  are  opposed  to  any  plan  of  putting  them  over 
without  the  knowledge  of  rural  people.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  our  theory  that  farmers  are  quite  capable 
of  understanding  how  new  legislation  will  affect 
their  own  interests  and  we  think  this  proposed 
school  law  should  have  the  fullest  analysis.  It 
should  be  discussed  at  every  farm  meeting  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  and  Fall.  We  hear  of  several  meet¬ 
ings  where  it  will  be  the  subject  of  a  joint  debate. 
That  is  good  work  and  should  be  followed  up.  We 
must  tell  our  readers  plainly  that  the  bill  will  come 
up  before  the  next  Legislature.  The  Governor 
seems  to  favor  it,  and  the  State  Senate  has  already 
passed  it.  New  members  of  the  Assembly  wall  be 
elected  this  Fall  and  they  will  decide  the  fate  of 
this  bill. 

5k 

A  WRITER  in  the  New  York  Herald  has  figured 
out  the  wages  of  city  labor  when  translated 
into  the  production  of  food : 

“It  takes  63 %  dozen,  or  762,  eggs  to  pay  a  plasterer 
for  one  day  of  eight  hours  work. 

“It  takes  17%  bushels. of  corn,  or  a  year’s  receipts 
from  half  an  acre,  to  pay  a  bricklayer  one  day. 

“It  takes  23  chickens  weighing  three  pounds  each 
to  pay  a  painter  for  one  day’s  work  in  New  York. 

"It  takes  42  pounds  of  butter,  or  output  from  14 
cows,  fed  and  milked  for  24  hours  to  pav  a  plumber 
$14  a  day. 

“It  takes  a  hog  weighing  175  pounds,  representing 
eight  months  feeding  and  care,  to  pay  a  carpenter  for 
one  day’s  work.” 

If  anything  this  man  has  understated  the  case. 
We  could  give  truthful  figures  from  our  own  farm 
which  would  make  this  statement  look  like  the 
traditional  “30  cents.”  Of  all  the  things  which  man 
may  be  said  to  create,  food  is  the  most  vital  neces¬ 
sity.  It  is  the  true  coin  of  the  earth.  All  that  men 
in  the  city  handle  or  fashion  from  diamonds  to 
dustpans — all  must  depend  on  food.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  wages  of  the  man  who  produces 
food  and  of  the  man  who  builds  a  house  or  plasters 
a  wall  is  so  wicked  that  it  ranks  as  one  of  the 
world’s  great  inequalities.  It  is  the  fundamental 
trouble  in  the  nation  today.  The  old  theory  was 
that  the  higher  the  wages  of  city  workmen  the 
greater  the  farmer’s  income.  That  theory  has  been 
exploded.  Yet  the  farmer  is  still  urged  to  produce 
two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew  before,  while 
the  city  workman  knows  enough  to  practice  the 
exact  reverse  of  that  theory. 


Brevities 

A  five-cent  man  is  nickel-plated. 

Canned  whale  steaks  are  being  sold  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  they  are  called  “delicious  food.” 

English  housewives  were  in  a  panic  recently  over 
the  report  that  lizards’  eggs  were  being  sent  from  Egypt 
mixed  with  hens’  eggs.  The  London  Zoological  Society 
came  to  the  rescue  by  proving  that  the  eggs  of  the  lizard 
are  too  small  or  too  soft-shelled  to  pass  as  hen  fruit ! 

The  other  day  strawberries  dropped  to  eight  cents 
a  quart  retail  in  New  York.  The  Southern  grower 
barely  got  enough  out  of  this  to  pay  his  pickers. 
Here  is  a  case  where  the  growers  ruined  a  good  thing 
by  producing  too  much. 

There  was  a  bigger  demand  for  spinach  this  year — 
bigger  than  ever  before.  Spinach  and  boiled  egg  is  a 
favorite  dish  at  New  York  restaurants.  The  increased 
use  of  spinach  is  due  to  the  discussion  of  the  need  of 
vitamines,  and  it  is  helping  the  egg  business. 

The  Canadian  government  has  raised  the  tariff  on  im¬ 
ports  of  potatoes  from  the  United  States.  It  is  now  35 
cents  per  300  lbs.,  or  63  cents  a  barrel.  These  Canadian 
imports  are  mostly  limited  to  the  early  crop  of  South¬ 
ern  potatoes,  which  really  rank  as  a  luxury  for  Can¬ 
adians.  Our  own  tariff  is  50  cents  per  300  lbs. — in¬ 
tended  to  he  prohibitive  against  potatoes  from  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 
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The  School  Bill  and  Its  Discussion 

Part  IV. 

HE  section  of  the  proposed  new  school  law  cov¬ 
ering  the  matter  of  transportation  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Transportation  of  Pupils.  1.  The  community  board 
may  provide  transportation  for  the  pupils  of  the  com¬ 
munity  district  when  it  deems  it  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  attend  school,  under  regulations  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  it.  Such  transportation  shall  be  provided  : 

(a)  Where  pupils  have  completed  the  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  maintained  in  the  school  in  the  district  where 
they  reside  and  are  in  attendance  upon  instruction  in 
advanced  subjects  in  other  schools  of  the  community  dis¬ 
trict,  or 

(b)  Where  such  pupils  have  been  transferred  as  pro¬ 
vided  herein  to  the  schools  of  other  community  districts 
or  of  union,  free  or  city  school  districts,  or 

(c)  Where  the  school  of  a  school  district  has  been 
closed  as  herein  provided,  or 

(d)  Where  a  school  district  has  been  dissolved  either 
before  or  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  article,  and  its 
territory  annexed  to  an  adjoining  district  as  provided 
by  law. 

2.  Such  transportation  shall  not  be  provided  in 
cases  where  pupils  are  so  situated  that  they  can  walk 
conveniently  to  the  school  which  they  are  required  to 
attend.  Provision  may  be  made  in  lieu  of  such  trans¬ 
portation  so  that  pupils  entitled  to  transportation  may 
attend  upon  instruction  in  the  schools  to  which  they  are 
transferred,  whenever  the  community  board  shall  deem 
it  to  be  reasonable,  provided,  however,  that  the  expense 
incurred  thereby  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation. 

3.  The  community  boaixl  shall  include  in  its  tax 
budget  and  shall  raise  by  tax  an  amount  sufficient  to 
pay  the  cost  of  transportation  or  other  provision  in 
lieu  thereof. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  matter  of  transpor¬ 
tation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  community  board, 
which  represents  several  districts  as  now  organized. 
The  larger  unit  will  handle  the  matter  now  gener¬ 
ally  conducted  by  the  small  district  officers.  In 
fact,  we  do  not  see  that  the  home  district  has  much, 
if  anything,  to  say  about  it.  It  would  seem  evident 
that  the  framers  of  this  bill  expect  a  considerable 
increase  in  this  transportation.  They  are  looking 
forward  to  thorough  consolidation.  Section  6  of 
this  hill  considers  at  some  length  the  question  of 
finances,  taxes,  tax  electors  and  district  hoards. 
Each  community  board  must  prepare,  on  or  before 
August  1,  an  itemized  school  tax  budget.  It  must 
show  amount  needed  for  salaries  and  compensations 
of  all  officers,  all  needed  incidental  and  contingent 
expenses,  amount  needed  for  transportation,  repairs 
or  changes  in  buildings,  interest  on  principal  of 
bonds,  or  for  payment  of  any  other  claims  or  ex¬ 
penses.  The  board  may  also  issue  supplemental  bud¬ 
gets  from  time  to  time  as  needed.  These  budgets 
must  be  published  or  posted  publicly  for  the  two 
weeks  before  August  3.  This  annual  school  budget 
shall  be  adopted  by  resolution  by  the  community 
board.  We  do  not  see  that  the  voters  of  the  district 
are  given  any  direct  power  over  this  budget  except 
as  noted  hereafter.  The  commissioner  of  education 
and  the  district  superintendents  are  given  power  to 
review  or  examine  these  budgets,  but  we  do  not  see 
that  they  have  any  clear  authority  over  them.  The 
community  board  shall  cause  the  amounts  specified 
in  these  budgets  to  be  levied  and  assessed  against 
the  taxable  property  of  the  district.  The  money  is 
collected  about  as  school  taxes  are  now  handled. 
Provisions  are  made  for  borrowing  money  after  a 
school  tax  budget  has  been  adopted  in  anticipation 
of  the  levy  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Farmers  are  naturally  interested  in  knowing  just 
how  far  they  are  to  be  consulted  in  raising  money  or 
incurring  school  debts.  Therefore  we  print  the  para¬ 
graph  of  the  law  covering  this  point.  It  will  he  seen 
that  the  voters  have  a  chance  to  decide  expenditures 
of  more  than  $7,000,  while  the  community  board 
may  “at  its  discretion”  submit  a  proposition  for  a 
smaller  sum  to  a  public  meeting. 

Submission  of  Questions  to  Vote  of  District.  1.  The 
community  board  shall  submit  to  a  vote  or  the  qualified 
school  electors  of  the  community  district  at  either  an 
annual  or  special  school  meeting  a  proposition  for  the 
remodeling,  improvement  or  enlargement  of  existing 
school  buildings  or  for  the  construction  of  new  build¬ 
ings,  if  the  aggregate  amount  to  be  expended  therefor 
in  any  one  year  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  $7,000,  or  an 
amount  equal  to  %  of  1  per  centum  of  the  actual  valu¬ 
ation  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  community  district. 

2.  If  a  school  building  in  a  school  district  in  the 
community  district  shall  have  been  condemned  by  the 
district  superintendent  as  wholly  unfit  for  use  and  not 
worth  repairing,  and  the  amount  required  to  be  raised 
by  tax  therefor  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  $7,000,  or  an 
amount  in  excess  of  %  of  1  per  centum  of  the  actual 
valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  this  community 
district,  the  community  board  shall  submit  a  proposi¬ 
tion  for  the  erection  of  such  new  building  to  the  quali¬ 
fied  electors  of  the  community  district  as  above  pro¬ 
vided. 

3.  The  community  board  may  in  its  discretion  sub¬ 
mit  a  proposition  to  the  qualified  electors  of  the  com¬ 
munity  district  at  an  annual  or  special  school  meeting 
for  the  voting  of  a  tax  in  an  amount  not  less  than 
$1,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  or  for  the  re¬ 
modeling,  improvement  or  enlargement  of  an  existing 
building,  or  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  site  or  of  an 
addition  to  an  existing  site. 

4.  A  proposition  submitted  to  the  electors  of  a  school 
meeting  in  a  community  district  as  provided  herein 
may  direct  the  levy  of  a  tax  for  the  entire  amount  at 
one  time,  or  may  authorize  the  community  board  to 


borrow  money  in  the  amount  therein  specified,  to  be 
issued  in  such  denominations,  payable  at  such  times 
and  at  the  rate  of  interest  specified  therein,  and  shall 
direct  the  levy  of  taxes  from  time  to  time  in  an  amount 
sufficient  to  meet  such  bonds  and  interest  as  they  fall 
due. 

5.  A  proposition  submitted  to  the  qualified  electors 
of  the  community  district  as  herein  provided  shall 
specify  : 

(a)  If  for  the  construction  or  erection  of  a  new 
building,  the  school  district  in  Avhich  such  building  is 
to  be  erected,  the  amount  to  be  expended  therefor,  and 
the  nature  of  the  building; 

('b)  If  for  the  acquisition  of  a  new  site  or  of  land 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  present  site  of  an  existing 
school  'building,  the  location  of  the  site,  and  a  general 
description  of  it  sufficient  for  its  identification  ; 

(c)  If  for  the  remodeling,  enlargement  or  improve¬ 
ment  of  existing  buildings,  the  school  district  in  which 
each  building  to  be  enlarged,  remodeled  or  improved  is 
located,  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  an  item¬ 
ized  statement  of  the  amount  to  be  expended  therefor. 

G.  The  notice  of  the  annual  or  special  school  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  such  propositions  are  to  be  submitted  shall 
state  generally  the  purposes  for  which  the  expenditures 
are  to  be  made,  the  amount  thereof,  and  whether  such 
amount  is  to  be  raised  by  tax  at  one  time  or  bonds  are 
to  be  issued  to  raise  money  to  meet  such  expenditures. 
Except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  the  provisions  of 
Section  467  of  this  chapter  shall  apply  to  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  propositions  herein  authorized  and  the  levy 
and  collection  of  taxes  for  the  purposes  specified. 


Arbitrary  Power  Under  School  Law 

I  recently  noted  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  had  abundant 
power  to  consolidate  schools  without  the  consent  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  that  he  had  not  made  use  of  that 
power.  I  happen  to  knoAV  of  two  cases  in  the  town  of 
Cortlandt,  County  of  Westchester,  in  which  the  district 
superintendent,  acting  under  Section  129  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Law,  has,  against  the  opposition  of  the  school 
.trustees  and  the  inhabitants,  forced-  the  consolidation 
of  small  districts  with  larger  ones.  The  most  recent 
case  is  that  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Crugers  school 
with  Montrose.  As  trustee  of  the  Crugers  school,  I 
refused  to  sign  any  order  for  consolidation  because  the 
inhabitants  had  had  no  opportunity  to  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  open  meethig  and  because  I  knew  there  was 
practically  unanimous  opposition.  On  April  20  an 
order  for  consolidation  under  Section  129  Avas  filed  with 
the  town  clerk,  to  take  effect  immediately.  The  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  assembled  in 
mass  meeting,  but  legal  advisors  pointed  out  that  the 
State  Department  of  Education  has  unlimited  powers 
and  that  an  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  would  be  hope¬ 
less  because  some  assistant  to  a  deputy  commissioner 
had  already  decided  that  the  school  should  be  consoli¬ 
dated.  The  chief  argument  for  consolidation  of  this 
school  has  been  that  the  Crugers  district  has  nearly 
$1,000,000  worth  of  taxable  property  and  the  adjoining- 
village  of  Montrose  needs  the  taxes.  Only  about  20 
children  are  not  already  provided  for  in  high  school  or  in 
upper  grammar  grades  at  the  expense  of  the  district.  The 
tax  rate  has  been  about  $2,50  per  thousand.  Consolidation 
will  raise  the  tax  rate  to  about  $10  per  thousand.  The 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  see 
decided  advantages  in  a  consolidated  school,  and  many 
of  us  are  willing  to  pay  the  cost  in  increased  taxes,  but 
Ave  are  naturally  irritated  by  an  arbitrary  order  which 
does  not  give  us  even  a  chance  at  a  public  hearing. 
Such  is  the  power  conferred  upon  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  supported  by  the  Education  Law  of 
1910,  Avhich  must  be  copied  from  some  of  the  European 
absolute  monarchies  of  the  past.  m.  a.  bigeloav. 


The  Repeal  of  the  Mullan-Gage  Law 

No  public  incident  of  recent  years  has  interested  our 
country  people  of  New  York  as  the  controversy  arising 
over  the  repeal  of  what  was  known  as  the  Mullan-Gage 
liquor  law.  That  Avas  a  State  law,  designed  to  aid,  or 
give  “concurrent  support”  in  enforcing  the  Volstead 
Federal  law.  From  the  time  of  its  enactment  there  has 
been  a  determined  effort  to  repeal  this  bill.  The  senti¬ 
ment  for  repeal  has  come  very  largely  from  New  York 
City,  with  considerable  help  from  the  larger  towns  and 
cities  up-State.  It  has  really  been  an  issue  between  t*he 
city  and  the  rural  districts  as  represented  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

In  the  last  election  it  was  clearly  understood  that 
Governor  Smith  favored  a  liberal  modification  of  the 
Volstead  Iuav,  and  his  party  made  such  a  declaration. 
Governor  Smith  is  personally  opposed  to  prohibition, 
but  he  announced  that  he  would  enforce  the  law.  Be¬ 
fore  the  election  we  pointed  out  the  incongruity  of  this 
situation.  The  Democratic  leaders  Avere  openly  in  favor 
of  more  liberal  liquor  laws.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
Republican  party  in  the  country  are  generally  opposed 
to  such  modification,  but  the  Republican  leaders  dodged 
the  issue  entirely,  and  thus  did  not  represent  the  real 
sentiment  of  their  party.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  not  surprising  that  Governor  Smith  received  an 
immense  majority.  There  are  thousands  of  more  or  less 
independent  voters  who  will  always  vote  for  an  honest 
expression  of  opinion,  even  if  they  do  not  fully  agree 
Avith  it,  rather  than  Avliat  they  call  a  cowardly  evasion 
of  the  issue.  Up  the  State  there  was  a  majority  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  against  Govex-nor  Smith, 
Avlxile  in  this  great  city  he  received  a  majority  of  nearly 
eight  hundred  thousand,  and  the  Governor  felt  that  he 
had  a  right  to  regard  this  as  a  mandate  from  the  people 
of  NeAV  York. 

Personally,  Ave  do  not  think  the  Governor  wanted  the 
Legislature  to  repeal  this  bill.  It  placed  him  in  a  most 
embarrassing  situation.  He  secured  a  considerable 
number  of  votes  by  giving  conditional  promises  that  he 
would  not  interfere  with  the  Iuav,  and  he  did  not  advise 
the  .repeal.  The  Governor  evidently  has  political  am¬ 
bitions  (for  Avhat  public  man  has  not?),  and  any  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  might  take  on  this  subject  just  now  Avould 
naturally  affect  them.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  re¬ 
peal  bill  Avas  finally  passed  by  the  exercise  of  some  very 
nasty  politics. 

We  felt  from  the  first,  however, .  that  the  Governor 
would  sign  the  bill.  It  evidently  expressed  his  own  con- 
A-iction,  as  well  as  those  of  his  party  friends,  and  he 
had  a  right  to  believe  that  his  great  majority  in  New 
York  City  was  an  expression  of  the  city’s  desire  for  a 
more  liberal  law.  We  did  not  think  the  protest  of  the 
px-ohibitionists  would  greatly  influence  the  Governor. 
He  did  just  what  his  party  and  political  friends  expect¬ 
ed  him  to  do.  We  think  that  he  would  have  been 
stronger  today  if  he  had  signed  the  bill  immediately 
after  its  passage,  but  he  evidently  felt  disposed  to  give 
both  sides  a  reasonable  hearing. 


In  signing  the  bill,  the  Governor  stated  the  truth 
frankly  Avhen  he  tells  the  people  that  this  repeal  will 
have  no  direct  effect  upon  the  legality  of  liquor  selling. 
It  will  not  bring  back  the  saloon,  nor  permit  the  sale 
of  beer  and  Avine.  It  requix-es  courage  to  say  that,  be¬ 
cause  before  the  last  election  thousands  of  working 
men  were  going  about  saying:  “A1  Smith  will  give  us 
our  beer  again  !”  The  Governor  will  lose  some  standing 
Avith  such  men,  Avhen  he  admits  that  no  one  can  deliver 
their  beer  as  before,  without  a  long  legislative  struggle. 
Such  people  are  impatient  for  results.  They  do  not 
want  to  go  through  the  long  years  required  to  change 
the  V  olstead  law,  and  such  a  change  is  what  the  Gov¬ 
erns  openly  favors.  He  wants  the  word  “intoxicat¬ 
ing’  in  that  laAV  changed  to  increase  the  pex-centage  of 
alcohol,  so  as  to  permit  the  sale  of  light  Avine  and  beer. 
With  that  done,  he  says  that  those  States  Avhich  wanted 
to  be  bone-dry  can  make  themselves  so,  while  other 
States,  like  the  little  group  which  corner  near  the  mouth 
i  e  Hudson,  may  permit  the  sale  of  beer  and  wine, 
if  they  care  to.^  We  think  that  the  Governor  has  in  this 
statement  outlined  the  coming  political  issue  on  the 
question. 

As  for  the  future  political  effects  of  this  action,  there 
are  tAvo  Avhich  may  be  considered.  One  is  the  effect 
upon  Governor  Smith’s  pei-sonal  ambitious,  and  the 
other  the  general  effect  upon  political  parties.  We  - 
liaAe  been  making  a  careful  canvass  of  our  readers  in 
the  old  Southern  States.  These  States  form  the  original 
home  of  prohibition,  and  no  Democrat  can  be  nominated 
or  elected  xvithcut  what  is  known  as  the  Solid  South. 

W  e  find  political  sentiment  there  absolutely  opposed  to 
the  nomination  of  any  wet  candidate.  In  the  South 
represents  an  industrial  or  labor  issue! 
which  our  Northern  people  cannot  understand  We 
have  been  astonished  at  the  number  of  men  in  the  so- 
called  border  States  Avho  say  that  they  will  refuse  to 
vote  for  any  Avet  candidate.  If  Governor  Smith  had 
Aretoed  the  repeal  bill  it  seems  evident  that  he  would 
have  gained  strength  in  the  South.  For,  as  is  Avell 
known,  in  that  section  they  depend  on  their  State  laws 
to  protect  what  they  call  their  State  rights.  As  it  is, 
our  canvass  shows  that  Governor  Smith  can  now  have 
oiiiy  the  most  perfunctory  support  from  the  South  and 
the  West.  At  this  moment  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had 
destroyed  his  chances  for  his  party’s  nomination.  The 
action  on  the  repeal  bill  seems  likely  to  increase  the 
chances  of  Mr.  McAdoo. 

As  to  the  effect  of  this  action  on  general  politics,  we 
judge  that  this  repeal  will  prove  the  best  thing  that  has 
yet  happened  to  the  prohibition  cause.  That  may  be 
contrary  to  the  general  belief,  but  we  think  it  will 
react  much  like  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run  in  our  Civil 
War.  The  Northern  armies  seemed  to  think  they  were 
out  for  some  sort  of  dress  parade,  as  they  marched 
upon  the  (South.  Their  defeat  at  Bull  Run  showed 
them  the  full  size  of  their  job,  and  they  rose  to  it. 
Thousands  or  millions  of  people  felt  that  since  the  pro¬ 
hibition  law  had  been  enacted  their  work  was  done,  and 
that  the  law  would  enforce  itself.  Thus,  they  have 
made  no  effort  to  help.  We  have  had  numerous  letters 
from  people  Avho  tell  of  violations  of  this  law,  and  ask 
us  to  stir  up  the  authorities,  hut  they  say,  “don’t,  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances,  mention  my  name.”  This  repeal 
will  come  like  a  shock  to  many  of  these  complacent 
souls,  and  it  will  make  them  come  and  fight  for  their 
principles  as  never  before.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Avets 
in  repealing  this  Iuav  have  stirred  up  a  bunch  of  sleep¬ 
ing  dogs.  Avhich  will  hoav  keep  awake  and  use  their 
teeth.  We  also  think  that  this  question  of  State  con- 
curi-ence  now  squarely  put  by  Governor  Smith,  will 
have  something  of  the  effect  of  the  slavery  question,  in 
changing  or  mixing  up  political  parties.  A  good  many 
men  and  women  now  find  their  party  ties  l-esting  x-ery 
lightly  upon  them.  We  think  they  will  follow  the  his¬ 
tory  of  parties  in  the  few  years  before  1860.  There 
AA-ill  be  Democrats  Avho  favor  State  enfoi-cement,  and 
those  who  oppose.  There  will  also  be  Republicans  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  That  is  Avhat  happened 
Avhen  the  old  Whig  party  disappeared,  and  something 
of  the  same  thing  is  now  in  line  for  the  changing  of  our 
present  political  parties.  The  great  trouble  is  that  very 
few  of  the  present  political  leaders  on  either  side  are 
honest  in  their  views.  The  people  instinctively  feel 
that  their  leaders  cannot  be  trusted,  and  we  think  that 
this  question  arising  over  the  word  “intoxicating”  in 
the  Volstead  law  will  act  as  a  sobering  influence  to 
distribute  the  voters  into  a  new  political  alignment.  _ 

So  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  men  Avho  are  pushing 
the  wet  side  of  this  matter,  they  do  not  really  expect  to 
repeal  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  It  would  hardly  be 
possible  within  the  next  generation  at  least  to  induce 
36  States  of  the  Union  to  vote  for  the  repeal.  The 
political  battle  is  going  to  be  over  the  matter  of  enforce¬ 
ment,  and  the  fight  will  center  around  the  word  “intox¬ 
icating”  as  noAV  presented  ixx  the  Volstead  law. 


New  York  State  Notes 

Seneca  County  has  long  been  oue.of  the  large  hay- 
producing  counties  of  the  State.  While  the  tendency  in 
the  county  is  for  more  diversification,  yet  hay  still  ranks 
high  in  the  list  of  crops  from  which  farmers  receive  a 
pax’t  of  their  income.  The  new  Federal  grades  of  hay 
will  fii-st  be  put  into  operation  this  Summer,  and  in 
oi’der  to  acquaint  the  farmers  of  Seneca  County  with 
the  grades  of  hay,  a  series  of  meetings  will  be  held 
Avith  farmer  groups  throughout  the  county  by  the  Seneca 
County  Farm  Bureau,  assisted  by  a  member  of  tin* 
agronomy  department  of  the  State  College. 

The  sixth  annual  Cornell  poultry  judging  and  breed¬ 
ing  school  will  be  held  at  the  State  College  of  Agric-uL 
tore  at  Ithaca  July  2  to  7,  inclusive.  The  entii*e  week 
will  be  devoted  to  the  judging  of  poultry  for  production. 
The  school  teaches  how  to  cull  out  the  unprofitable 
fowls,  how  to  segregate  the  hens  into  flocks  of  laying 
condition  and  capacity  in  order  to  feed  and  illuminate 
them  most  efficiently ;  hoAV  to  select  the  most  pi-omising 
pullets  for  futui'e  production,  and  how  to  pick  out  the 
most  desirable  males  and  females  for  breeding  purposes. 
The  school  has  been  in  operation  since  1918,  and  the 
best  evidence  of  its  success  can  best  be  determined  by 
its  steady  growth  in  registration  from  45  in  1918  to 
104  in  1922.  Those  that  attend  the  coui-se  for  other 
than  their  own  individual  use  of  the  material  in  their 
own  flocks  are  employed  as  judges  and  paid  cullers. 

The  poultry-men  of  New  York  State  have  beeix  discuss¬ 
ing  the  poulti-y  marketing  question  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  nothing  has  been  advanced  to  lead  them  to 
leave  the  old  practices  of  marketing.  In  order  that 
the  situation  in  the  State  may  be  accurately  known,  a 
survey  is  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  not  only  find¬ 
ing  out  Avhat  becomes  of  the  eggs  which  the  poultryinen 
produce,  but  Iioav  many  birds  they  are  keeping,  together 
with  a  mass  of  other  facts  about  the  production  and 
economic  questions.  There  have  been  many  co-opera¬ 
tives  in  the  State,  and  these  have  been  in  some  cases 
successful,  and  in  many  cases  failures.  E.  A.  F. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

An  Old  House 

Great  Rome  was  raised  on  hill-tops  seven, 
lu  pomp  to  all  the  winds  of  Heaven 
Her  brazen  eagles  flew ; 

I  know  an  old  house  in  a  hollow, 

Its  white  walls  harled  with  good  Scots 
harling; 

Here  haunts  at  dawn  the  gossip  starl¬ 
ing, 

Here  comes  the  first  returning  swallow 
When  skies  are  egg  shell  blue. 

Great  Rome  she  walled  eternal  glory 
The  fame  that  rang  in  camp  and  story 
Still  to  her  stones  belongs; 

The  old  house  shadows — quaint  and  fra¬ 
grant — 

-  A  garden  famed  for  stocks  and  roses, 
Where,  when  a  Summer  evening  closes, 
Old  borders  bloom,  half -guessed  and  va¬ 
grant, 

Like  echoes  of  old  songs  ! 

Great  Rome  she  wardened  miles  of 
marches ; 

From  Afric’s  palms  to  Albion’s  larches 
Her  clamorous  trumpets  went ; 

Here  are  for  its  sedate  controlling 
But  some  few  scores  of  sunny  acres 
Fruitful  and  fair,  content  as  Quakers, 
Spanned  in  a  Sunday  morning’s  strolling 
To  the  wood-dove’s  lament ! 

Great  Rome,  high-hilled,  all  roads 
reached  to  her ; 

Her  conquering  sons  who  served  and 
knew  her  ; 

In  pomp  returned  again  ; 

The  old  house  dozes  in  its  hollow, 
Fulfilled  of  gentle  ghosts  and  graces 
Come  back  to  haunt  remembered  places, 
As  comes  the  first  returning  swallow, 

In  sunshine  and  in  rain. 

— London  Punch. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  makes  extra  good 
baked  macaroni  as  follows:  The  form 
known  as  macaroni  elbows,  which  arc 
short  angles  instead  of  long  pipes,  is 
used.  The  macaroni  is  boiled  until 
tender  in  abundant  salted  water,  then 
drained,  and  put  in  a  howl.  Here  scald¬ 
ing  milk  is  poured  over  it,  enough  to 
cover  it  amply,  and  it  is  allowed  to  stand 
until  all  the  milk  is  absorbed.  AVhile  it 
is  still  hot,  crumbled  or  grated  cheese  is 
stirred  through  it,  the  quantity  varied 
according  to  taste,  for  some  like  a  very 
slight  cheese  flavoring,  while  other  pre¬ 
fer  a  generous  supply.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Put  the  macaroni  in  a 
baking  dish,  cover  the  top  with  grated 
bread  crumbs  and  pour  melted  butter 
over  the  crumbs.  Then  bake  until  the 
crumbs  are  well  browned.  This  is  de¬ 
licious,  and  the  liberal  use  of  milk  makes 
it  a  very  nourishing  dish. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  sends  us  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  some  old  hooked  rugs  recently 
sold  at  one  of  the  New  York  galleries. 
Among  animal  designs  was  a  cat  rug,  a 
mother  cat  and  her  two  kittens  sitting 
on  a  red  ground  surrounded  by  a  lighter 
one  set  with  flowers.  Well  done  is  a  par¬ 
rot  sitting  on  a  branch  of  a  tree.  There 
are  two  exceptionally  life-like  ducks  on 
another  rug ;  a  King  Charles  spaniel 
lying  on  a  checkered  carpet,  and  roosters 
with  pink  combs  on  still  another,  m 
which  it  is  seen  that  the  maker  had  an 
instinct  for  realism.  An  inner  border 
has  a  recurrent  line  of  rooster  feet  or 
tracks.  There  are  many  animals  on  a 
rug  which  has  also  Masonic  insignia  ;  a 
yellow  duck  and  duckling,  an  orange  cat. 
a  gray  owl  and  pink  and  yellow  fish.  A 
horse  rug  shows  Dobbin  standing  near 
an  old-fashioned  pump  and  tub  of  water. 

There  are  “lucky”  rugs,  one  of  which 
has  on  it  the  words:  “Good  Luck,”  with 
horseshoes;  another  has  a  dozen  horse¬ 
shoes  and  one  a  horse’s  head  inside  a 
horseshoe.  “Forget-Me-Not”  is  in  script 
— hooked  writing  is  not  copy  plate — on 
one  rug  and  another  has  in  large  letters. 
“’Welcome,”  and  is  for  use  before  the 
front  door  of  the  home.  The  home  it¬ 
self  is  shown  on  other  “brick  house”  rugs. 
The  making  of  these  rugs  was  a  labor  of 
love,  and  many  a  hard-working  farmer’s 
wife  who  has  long  been  sleeping  in  some 
obscure  graveyard,  such  as  the  Hope 
Farm  man  describes,  is  commemorated 
in  this  patient  work.  While  she  lived  it 
was  perhaps  the  only  handicraft  in  which 
she  could  express  her  love  of  beauty,  lit¬ 
tle  thinking  that  a  later  generation  of 
strangers  would  search  for  her  work,  and 


prize  it  as  a  characteristic  form  of 
American  art. 

Cotton  Sacks  Are  Moth-proof 

This  season,  I  have  read  in  the  house¬ 
hold  notes  of  various  papers  and  jour¬ 
nals  so  many  directions  for  putting  away 
furs,  woolen  clothing,  and  other  articles 
that  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  trou¬ 
blesome  pests,  that  I  venture  to  give  a 
few  hints  of  my  method. 

The  clothes  moth  is  a  minute,  huff- 
colored  moth,  and  may  be  detected  flit¬ 
ting  around  the  room  at  dusk,  and  in  the 
evening.  They  are  probably  more  active 
after  dark,  and  at  this  time  the  females 
deposit  their  eggs.  The  moths  are  so 
small  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  chests 
or  other  receptacles  in  which  clothing 
is  stored,  tight  enough  to  exclude  them. 
The  moths  with  their  wings  spread  do 
not  measure  more  than  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  from  tip  to  tip.  The  body  is 
slender  and  not  much  more  than  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  long. 

They  are  two-brooded,  working  the 
last  half  of  May  and  all  through  Jvme. 
again  in  August,  September  and  into  Oc- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  oj  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 
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2153.  Press  with 
short  or  three-quar¬ 
ter  sleeves;  34  to 
44  bust.  The  med¬ 
ium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  4%  yds.  of 
material  36  or  40 
in.  wide  or  2 Vs>  yds. 
of  the  figured  and 
214  .vds.  of  the 
plain,  either  width 
to  make  as  illus¬ 
trated.  20  cents. 


2140.  Dress  with 
closing  at  left 
front,  34  to  44 
bust.  The  medium 
size  will  require 
4%  yds.  of  material 
36,  40  or  44  in. 

wide.  20  cents. 


2017  Dress  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18 
years.  The  16  year 
size  will  require  2 
yds.  of  the  figured 
material  36,  40  or 
44  in.  wide.  20 
cents. 


2090.  Bodice  with 
or  without  peplum 
in  front;  34  to  42 
bust.  The  medium 
size  will  require 
1%  yds.  of  material 
36  in.  wide;  1% 
yds.  40  or  44.  20 

cents. 


tober.  Many  people  suppose  that  the 
night-flying  moths  that  drive  into  the 
lamps  and  are  attracted  to  lights,  are  the 
troublesome  pests.  Not  so.  they  are  the 
fruit  and  cutworm  moths.  Clothes  moths 
shun  the  light. 

Furs  and  woolens  wrapped  in  paper 
and  put  into  boxes  and  bureau  drawers 
and  dark  closets,  are  no  protection.  The 
mofhs  delight  to  creep  into  a  fold  of  pa¬ 
per  or  perhaps  a  little  pinhole  furnishes 
her  a  good  place  to  deposit  a  few  eggs. 
These  hatch  and  make  their  way  to  good 
feeding  ground.  I  have  seen  a  set  of 
furs  that  was  well  dusted  with  black 
pepper  and  wrapped  with  several  thick¬ 
nesses  of  paper,  taken  out  in  the  Winter, 
completely  ruined. 

I  buy  unbleached  muslin  and  make 
sacks  of  different  sizes,  according  to  the 
garment  to  be  inclosed,  stitch  the  seams 
on  the  machine,  leaving  one  end  open, 
and  have  them  long  enough  for  a  good 
closing.  Shake,  and  brush  your  garments 
with  a  whisk  broom,  fold  nicely,  wrap 
in  paper,  if  you  choose,  and  slide  them 
into  the  sacks  and  tie  with  a  stout  cord, 
four  or  five  inches  from  the  top,  give  it 
a  twist,  double  down  and  tie  again.  The 
second  tying  tells  the  story.  Put  them 
away  in  boxes,  bureaus  or  closets — they 
are  safe.  If  you  want  to  wear  your 


PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Ovens 

with  SUPERFEX  Burners 

THIS  is  the  famous  new  oil  range  that  has  re¬ 
volutionized  cooking  with  that  ideal  fuel — 
kerosene.  The  double-barreled,  double -draft 
Superfex  Burners  make  cooking  with  kerosene 
more  economical  than  ever  and  give  you  the 
cooking  speed  that  could  formerly  be  obtained 
only  with  gas. 

This  latest  New  Perfection  has  already  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  thousands  of  city  houses  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  country  homes— and  it  was  unknown 
a  year  ago.  It  is  unquestionably  the  ideal  cook¬ 
ing  range  for  all  kitchens  today. 

No  range  can  compare  with  it  for  convenience  and 
cooking  satisfaction.  Every  last  bit  of  kerosene  it 
burns  is  turned  into  intense  heat — there  isn’t  an 
iota  of  waste.  It’s  made  of  the  strongest  materials, 
is  easy  to  keep  clean  with  justadustclothand  is  un¬ 
usually  attractive.  And  it  cooks  with  the  speed  and 
satisfaction  of  a  gas  stove! 

You  can  obtain  the  pat¬ 
ented  Superfex  Burner 
only  on  a  New  Perfec¬ 
tion  range.  Dealers  in 
most  towns  carry  it  and 
will  gladly  demonstrate 
it  for  you. 
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or  best  results  use  — 

SDCONY  KEROSENE 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 
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scarf  on  a  cool  night  in  June,  do  so.  but 
he  sure  to  put  hack  in  the  sack  as  soon 
as  .you  take  it  off.  Never  leave  the-  gar¬ 
ments  lying  around  until  some  other 
time.  The  sacks  may  be  startched  with 
a  little  camphor,  dissolved  in  it,  then 
ironed,  and  no  moth  will  trouble  them. 

New  paper  flour  sacks  often  have  a 
tiny  pinhole  or  might  get  broken,  and  are 
not  safe.  .Whatever  you  use,  be  sure  to 
have  cotton  for  one  of  the  wrappings.  Do 
not  bother  with  foul-smelling  repellents, 
mint  sachets  are  more  agreeable  and 
better. 

It  is  well  to  understand  the  life  and 
habit  of  the  insects  to  be  dealt  with. 
There  are  two  other  species  of  clothes 
moths;  the  preventives  are  good  for  all. 

MKS.  M.  E.  M. 


Lacet  Design  in  Crochet 

Ch.  60,  1  dc.  in  4th  st.  from  hook. 

3  dc.  in  next  3  ch. ;  (ch.  3.  skip  2,  1  sc.  in 
next  stitch  sk.  2;  ch.  3.  1  dc.  in  next.) 
This  is  called  a  lacet.  Repeat  till  there 
are  9  lacets  in  all.  4  dc.  in  last  4  ch.  3 
turn. 

2d  row — 3  dc..  (ch.  5,  skip  5.  1  dc.  in 
next.)  This  will  be  called  a  bar.  Re¬ 
peat  till  there  are  9  bars,  4  dc.,  ch.  3 
turn. 

3d  row — 3  dc.,  9  lacets,  4  dc.,  ch.  3 

t  urn. 

4th  row — 3  dc.,  9  bars,  4  dc.,  ch.  3 
turn. 

5th  row — -3  dc.,  4  lacets.  7  dc.,  4  lacets, 

4  dc-.,  ch.  3  turn. 

6th  row — 3  dc.,  4  bars,  7  dc.,  4  bars,  4 
dc..  ch.  3  turn. 

7th  row — 3  dc.,  3  lacets.  7  dc.,  2  filet 
spaces,  7  dc..  3  lacets.  4  dc..  ch.  3  turn. 

8th  row — 3  dc.,  3  bars,  7  dc.,  2  spaces, 
7  dc.,  3  bars,  4  dc.,  ch.  3  turn. 

9th  row— 3  dc.,  2  lacets,  7  dc.,  2  sp., 
7  dc.,  2  sp.,  7  dc.,  2  lacets,  4  dc.,  3  ch. 
turn. 

10th  row — 3  dc.,  2  bars,  7  dc.,  1  sp.,  4 
dc.,  ch.  5.  4  dc.,  1  sp.,  7  dc.,  2  bars,  4 
dc.,  eh.  3  turn. 

11th  row — 3  dc.,  1  lacet,  7  dc..  2  sp.,  4 


Lacet  Pattern  in  Crochet. 


tie.. 

5  ch.,  si. 

st.  in  center  of  5 

ch. 

below, 

ch. 

5,  4  de., 

2  sp. 

,  7  dc.,  1 

lacet. 

4  dc.. 

ch 

3  turn. 

1 

2th  row — 

-3  dc. 

,  1  bar,  7 

dc 

2 

sp.,  4 

dc.. 

ch.  5.  si. 

st.. 

to  center 

of 

si. 

st.  be- 

low 

.  ch.  5,  4 

dc., 

2  sp.,  7 

dc.. 

1 

bar,  4 

dc.. 

ch.  3  tur 

n. 

13th  row — 3  dc.,  2  lacets,  7  dc-.,  1  sp.,  4 
dc.  over  c-h.,  1  bar,  4  dc.,  1  sp,  7  dc-.,  2 
lacets,  4  dc.,  ch.  3  turn. 

14th  row — 3  dc.,  2  bars,  7  dc.,  2  sp.,  7 
dc..  2  sp.,  7  dc.,  2  bars,  4  dc.,  ch  3  turn. 

15th  row — 3  dc.,  3  lacets.  7  dc..  2  sp., 
7  dc.,  3  lacets,  4  dc.,  ch.  3  turn. 

16th  row - 3  dc..  3  bars,  7  dc-..  2  sp., 

7  dc ,  3  bars,  4  dc.,  ch.  3  turn. 

17th  row — 3  dc.,  4  lacets,  7  dc.,  4 
7  dc ,  3  lacets.  4  dc..  ch.  3  turn. 

ISth  row — 3  dc..  4  bars.  7  dc-.,  4  bars, 
4  dc.,  ch.  3  turn. 

19th  row — 3  dc..  9  lacets.  4  dc.,  ch.  3 
turn. 

20th  row — 3  dc.,  9  bars,  4  dc-.,  ch.  3 

turn. 

21st  row — Same  as  3d  row. 

22d  row — Same  as  4th  row. 

Repeat  the  desired  length.  Add  a 
simple  beading.  Make  narrow  straps  3 
or  1  lacets  wide. 

This  works  up  very  quickly  and  is  very 
laev.  MRS.  EL  WIN  CHASE. 


Laying  Linoleum 

T  am  very  much  interested  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  “Say  It  With  Linoleum”  on  page 
725.  In  gluing  the  builder’s  felt  to  the 
floor  does  the  writer  mean  to  cover  the 
entire  under  surface  of  the  felt  with 
glue,  or  only  near  the  seams  and  along 
the  edges,  and  the  same  in  using  the 
cement  to  lay  the  linoleum  on  the  felt? 
As  I  have  much  the  same  problem  of 
floors  confronting  me.  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate*  it  very  much  if  the  writer  would 
exp'ain  just  that  one  point.  If  the 
entire  under  surface  of  both  felt  and 
linoleum  are  to  be  treated.  I  should  think 
it  would  make  it  much  more  expensive 
than  hardwood  floors.  c.  it.  H. 

New  York. 

Most  manufacturers  say  that  there  is 
only  one  really  satisfactory  method  of 
laying  linoleum,  and  that  is  to  cement  it 
down  over  a  layer  of  heavy  builder’s  felt. 

To  lay  the  felt  place  the  first  width 
close  up  against  the  side  wall,  and  trim 
the  end  to  fit  snugly.  Lay  the  felt  at 
rivhf  angles  to  the  boards  of  the  floor. 
Turn  one  end  of  the  felt  half  way  back 
and  put  on  an  even  layer  of  linoleum 
pa«te.  Replace  the  pasted  half  in  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  floor,  and  press  it  down  to 
smooth  out  all  air  blisters.  Turn  the 
other  end  of  the  strip  back  and  paste  it 
in  the  same  way.  Be  very  careful  to 


butt  every  edge  of  the  felt,  and  do  not 
have  any  overlapping  portions  to  make 
ridges  under  the  linoleum.  Rolling  the 
felt  with  a  weighted  box  will  insure  its 
sticking  firmly  and  evenly  to  the  floor. 

It  is  preferable  to  let  the  felt  stand  on 
the  floor  several  hours  before  laying  the 
linoleum.  Then  sweep  its  surface  spec-k- 
lessly  clean  before  you  go  on  with  the  job. 

Cut  the  widths  of  linoleum  to  measure ; 
then,  if  you  are  a  carefOl  workman,  and 
want  a  very  nice  piece  of  work,  chalk 
mark  the  edge  of  the  strips  of  linoleum 
on  the  felt  so  you  can  gauge  the  pasting 
accurately.  Lay  the  strips  of  linoleum 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  felt. 

Fit  the  first  width  of  linoleum  into 
position,  pressing  the  edges  firmly  against 
the  baseboards.  Roll  up  one  end  half 
way  and  cover  the  felt  lining  with  paste 
up  to  a  space  about  four  to  six  inches 
along  each  edge  or  seam.  This  space 
must  be  left  free  for  cement.  Put  lino¬ 
leum  back  as  soon  as  the  paste  is  on  rhe 
felt ;  roll,  or  rub  the  linoleum  to  get  out 
any  air  pockets.  The  other  end,  and  each 
succeeding  strip  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

If  you  are  using  a  patterned  or  figured 
linoleum,  the  pattern  must  be  matched 
carefully  and  the  edges  of  the  strips 
butted  snugly  together.  If  you  are  using 
a  plain  linoleum,  lap  the  edges  about 
one-half  in.  when  you  are  pasting  the 
linoleum  to  the  felt;  then  cut  through 
both  thicknesses  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
you  will  have  a  tightly  joined  seam. 

When  the  paste  has  had  time  to  set 
properly,  and  all  of  the  air  blisters  have 
been  smoothed  out.  the  edges  of  the  lino¬ 
leum  should  be  lifted  enough  to  allow 
you  to  apply  a  good  coat  of  waterproof 
linoleum  cement  on  both  sides  of  the 
seam,  around  the  edges,  and  back  far 
enough  to  fill  the  space  up  to  the  paste. 
When  the  seams  are  cemented,  they 
should  be  rolled  with  a  heavy  weight, 
and  if  possible  left  weighted  for  24  hours 
until  rhe  cement  has  firmly  set. 

The  manufacturers  urge  that  the  en¬ 
tire  task  of  laying  the  linoleum  be  done 
at  a  steady  temperature  of  about  70 
degrees  Fahr. 

There  are  various  cements  and  pastes 
on  the  market.  Some  of  them  need  no 
weighting;  some  need  no  rolling;  some 
even  claim  to  take  the  place  of  the  inner 
lining  of  felt.  I  should  rely  upon  the 
advice  of  the  local  dealer  in  selecting 
one;  if  possible  I  think  I  should  use  the 
preparations  made  by  the  makers  of  the 
linoleum  I  had  selected.  Both  cement 
and  paste  cost  about  $3  a  gallon.  Of 
course  the  amount  required  will  vary 
with  the  kind  you  select,  but  on  the  aver¬ 
age  a  gallon  of  paste  will  cover  about 
100  square  feet,  and  a  gallon  of  cement 
from  60  to  80  square  feet.  In  estimating 
the  amount  of  paste  you  need,  do  not 
forget  to  subtract  the  space  that  is  to  be 
cemented  from  the  whole  surface. 

VERA  MEACIIAM. 


What  I  Found  Out  About  Pressure 
Canning 

I.  too.  have  had  trouble  with  the  cans 
not  being  full  after  canning  in  the  pres¬ 
sure  cooker.  I  found  that  the  more  I 
packed  the  cans,  the  larger  the  air  space 
when  finished.  I  began  investigating, 
and  somewhere  found  this  warning: 
“Don’t  overcrowd  the  cans  when  canning 
by  pressure  cooker  or  cold  pack.”  The 
argument  was  that  when  heated  there  is 
some  expansion  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
especially  the  latter.  During  the  expan¬ 
sion  the  juices  are  forced  out  for  lack  of 
room.  Then  when  the  contents  cool,  or 
even  before,  they  shrink  till  they  occupy 
less  room  than  originally,  and  thus  leave 
an  empty  space  in  the  can.  So  I  tried 
leaving  a  space  when  filling  the  jar  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  was  stir 
prised  at.  results.  In  most  cases  the  cans 
were  full  when  cold,  but  not  in  all. 

This  space  in  the  can  does  no  damage, 
however.  The  contents  will  keep  just 
the  same,  and  have  just  as  good  a  flavor. 
Of  course  they  don’t  look  as  well.  I  men¬ 
tioned  this  fact  to  a  demonstrator  of 
pressure  cooker  canning.  She  said, 
“What  is  the  difference,  since  it  doesn’4 
hurt  the  fruit?”  But  I  told  her  a  can 
like  that  would  never  take  a  prize  at  the 
county  fair.  She  advised  that  in  a  case 
of  that  kind  the  can  would  have  to  be 
opened  and  filled  from  another  can,  then 
returned  to  the  cooker  just  long  enough 
to  seal  the  can.  I’ve  never  tried  this,  and 
don’t  consider  it  wrorth  the  trouble,  unless 
it  would  be  for  a  display  of  some  sort. 

NELLIE  BARKER. 

In  regard  to  the  trouble  one  of  the 
readers  has  with  pressure  cooker,  will 
say  my  experience  has  been  that  if  the 
steam  blows  off  while  cooking,  or  if  the 
steam  is  let  off  suddenly  at  the  close,  the 
liquids  are  drawn  out  of  the  jars.  For 
best  results  I  set  the  cooker  out  to  cool 
and  allow  the  pressure  to  run  down  to 
zero  and  then  open  the  pet-cock  a  bit  at 
a  time.  m.  r. 


Rhubarb  and  Prune  Conserve 

One  quart  rhubarb  cut  in  small 
pieces,  one  cup  prune  pulp,  three  cups 
sugar,  one  lemon,  juice  and  grated  rind, 
one-half  cup  English  walnuts,  chopped 
fine.  Cook  the  rhubarb,  the  nrune  pulp 
and  the  sugar  until  the  mixture  is  thick. 
Add  the  lemon  juice  and  rind  and  nuts. 
Cook  slowly  until  the  conserve  has  a 
rich,  red  color.  One  cup  chopped  raisins 
may  be  added  if  liked.  mrr.  j,  w.  r. 


T1INK  what  grit  would  do  to  pearls.  How  it  would 
scratch  and  destroy  that  thin  lustre  which  is  their  beauty. 

And  the  precious  covering  of  your  pearls — how  are  you  pro¬ 
tecting  it?  Enamel  to  the  teeth  is  what  the  lustre  layer  is  to 
pearls — their  protection  and  their  beauty.  Once  scratched 
or  marred  wich  a  gritty,  soapless  dentifrice,  Nature  can  never 
replace  enamel,  or  restore  its  beauty. 


Name 


Town 


J^'CLEANS^ 
V  TEETH  THE 
'  RIGHT  WAY 

ashes'and  Polishes 
Doesn’t  Scratch 
or  Scour  y 


Colgate’s  contains  no  grit,  no  harmful 
drugs.  It  keeps  teeth  clean  and  brings 
out  their  beauty.  Wash  your  teeth 
regularly  with  Colgate’s.  The  de¬ 
licious  flavor  encourages  children  to 
use  it  willingly  and  regularly. 

tube  for  each  member  of 
family  is  a  sound  in¬ 
vestment  in  sound  teeth. 


If  your  wisdom  teeth 
could  talk  they’d  say 
'Use  Colgate’s 


COLGATE  &  CO.,  Farm  Household  Dept.  42 
199  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PLEASE  send  me  samples  of  the  following  articles.  I  enclose  the 
amount  of  stamps  shown  for  each  one  checked. 

□  Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  Free  O  Rapid  Shave  Cream - 4c 

□  FacePowder . . . 6c  DBabyTalc - - 4c 


4 

us 

_ j 

d. 

fINDOW  SHADEQ 
holesale  PricesO 

DIRECT  FROM  OUR  FACTORY  TO  YOUR 
HOME.  CARTAGE  PREPAID.  SATISFAC¬ 
TION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  RE¬ 
FUNDED. 

AMERICAN  HOLLAND,  oil 
colors,  mounted  on  guaranteed 
rollers.  Retail  value  $1.25  each  ; 
our  price  for  36  x  72,  sides  plain 


65c 

80c 


MADE  TO  ORDER-side. 
hemmed . 

OUR  CATALOGUE  CONSISTS  OF  ALL 
GRADES  OF  SHADING.  TOGETHER  WITH 
INSTRUCTIONS  HOW  TO  MEASURE  AND 
ORDER  SHADES,  FREE  ON  REQUEST.  . 

Standard  Window  Shade  Co., 
428  Gold  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


30-Day  Free  Trial 

Simple  washing  machine. 
New  Method.  Wash  days 
made  easy  by  this 

SAFER.  CLEANER  and 
QUICKER  METHOD 

Many  users  prefer  it  to  high- 
priced  power  machines.  Will 
wash  anything  from  laces  to 
heavy  clothing.  No  posts  for 
curtains  to  wind  around.  Leave* 
blankets  llaht  and  fluffy. 

\J  A  rriTD  Semi-Automatic 
Vfibblir  Washing  Machine 

Low  priced  so  every  family  can 
enjoy  it.  Monthly  payment*  if 
desired. 

AGENTS  WANTED 
EVERYWHERE 

Be  the  first  to  get  one  in  rour 
locality.  Write  today. 


Burlingame  Mfg.  Co.,  Sunset  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ETHICUS 


Cuticura  Soap 
The  V elvet  T  ouch 
For  the  Skin 

Soap, Ointment  ,TaIcom ,26c . everywhere.  ForeampI es 
address:  Cuticura  Laboratories, Dept.  XT,  Malden,  Mass. 


INDIGESTION 

POWDER 

Has  proven  its  worth.  Relieves  and  Removes  Cause. 
Contained  in  ETHICUS  Prompt  Treatment  Kit.  So 
hiuhly  recommended  liy  DR.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 
and  other  eminent  physicians— 16  doses,  50  cents. 

ETHICUS  LABORATORIES.  1819  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 


AGENTS :-PECK’S  RIVETS  MEND  GRANITE 

aluminum  and  tin-ware.  100®  profit.  Trial  Box  10c. 
Peck  Co.,  Dept.  D  16,  Medina,  N.  Y. 
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Thresh  Your  Own  Grain  with  a 

New  Racine  Thresher 


EVERY  day  you  have  to  wait  for  the  threshing  crew 
after  your  grain  is  ready  to  thresh  is  likely  to  mean 
a  big  loss.  Grain  left  in  the  shock  is  subject  to 
shattering  by  wind  and  storm,  will  sprout  if  it  is  wet, 
the  birds  and  insects  destroy  it,  and  the  shocks  are 
often  blown  down. 

Very  few,  if  any,  of  these  losses  are  necessary.  With 
your  own  small  thresher  you  can  thresh  when  your 
grain  is  ready — no  delays,  no  losses  from  rain,  wind, 
birds,  and  insects.  You  can  thresh  with  your  own  help 
or  exchange  men  with  a  near  neighbor.  With  the  grain 
threshed  early  you  can  sell  it  when  the  market  is  best 
and  at  the  same  time  you  have  the  added  advantage 

of  having  your  fields  clear¬ 
ed  early  for  pasture  or 
plowing. 


A  New  Racine  20  x  32 
or  24  x  40  thresher  is  the 
machine  you  want.  It  can 
be  operated  with  the  aver¬ 
age  20  to  30  h.  p.  farm 
tractor. 


Talk  to  the  McCormick  -Deering  dealer 
about  New  Racine  Threshers! 

International  Harvester  Company 


€06  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

(incorporated) 


Chicago.  Ilu 
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GetBimn'sAe w 

CUT  PRICES^ 

W.  T.  Greathouse  writeB : 
"Fence  received  yesterday.  1 
saved  $30.00  in  buying  from 

y°a.”  Our  new  cut  prices  are 
way  below  others— and 

Brown  Pays  Freight 
Write  for  our  new  1923  cut  price  I 
catalog— see  the  dollars  you  save. 

150  styles.  Double  galvanized,  open 
hearth  wire.  Roofing  and  paints. 
THE  BROWN  PENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Oeot.4?04  Cleveland.  Ohio 


RINGBONE 


WHETHER  it’s  ringbone, 
wind  galls,  quittor  or 
grease,  Gombault's  Bal¬ 
sam  is  the  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  quick  results. 
General  directions  and 
proper  treatment  on 
every  bottle  container. 

Unequalled  for  most 
horse  ailments.  Super¬ 
sedes  firing  and  cautery. 
A  million  successful 
treatments  given  each 
year.  $1.50  per  bottle  at 
druggists  or  direct  upon 
receipt  of  price.  Good  for 
Humans  too.  The  Law¬ 
rence  -  Williams  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland, Ohio. 


WATCH  YOUR 
horses’hoofs 

tr  FETLOCKS 


GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


HEAVES 


Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 


Most  for  cost 


NEWTON’S 


1  A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
Horses.  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves.  Coughs.  Distemper. 
Indigestion.  Worm  e speller. 
,  Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 
30  years  sale  by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Qhi» 
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95  Jftn&dcaft, 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  runningyeasily cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  7076  Balnbridgo,  N.  Y. 


Prevent 


Blackleg 


by  using 


Blacklegoids 


Scientifically'Prepared  and  Tested 
Blackleg  Vaccine  in  Pill  Form 

Consult  your  veterinarian  or  druggist. 
Write  for  free  booklet  on  blackleg.  No.  351. 

Animal  Industry  Department  of 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


In  use 

over 


MINERAL^ 
COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT ^ 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 


SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO. 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Wrltefordeserlptlve  booklet  ‘ 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Handling  Family  Cow 

I  have  a  Holstein  and  Guernsey  eow 
that  I  cannot  keep  up  in  flow  of  milk 
When  she  first  freshens  she  gives  a  nice 
flow  of  milk,  and  then  drops  off.  I  am 
feeding  ground  oats,  hominy  and  some 
wheat  bran  and  beet  pulp.  Could  you 
send  me  a  ration  that  will  increase  her 
milk?  f.  w.  H. 

New  York. 

All  of  the  feeds  mentioned  are  fat 
producing,  and  if  fed  alone  cannot  help 
but  shorten  the  lactation  period  of  your 
family  cow.  A  mixture  consisting  of 
30  lbs.  oats.  20  lbs.  hominy,  10  lbs.  bran, 
15  Lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  15  lbs.  linseed 
meal,  and  10  lbs.  gluten  feed,  is  sug¬ 
gested.  The  beet  pulp  can  be  moistened 
and  fed  in  case  the  cow  does  not  have 
access  to  pasture  grass,  or  lawn  clip¬ 
pings.  Feed  from  five  to  eight  pounds  of 
this  mixture,  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  cow,  and  the  amount  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  day.  Clover  and  Alfalfa  hay 
should  be  available  every  day  in  the  year 
when  pasture  is  not  abundant. 


More  Protein  Needed 

I  have  just  come  in  possession  of  a 
.Jersey  cow  which  dropped  her  first  calf 
about  six  weeks  ago.  She  is  thin  and  1 
wish  to  bring  her  up  in  flesh.  Am  giving 
her  four  quarts  of  75  per  cent  eobmeal 
and  25  per  cent  cornmeal  twice  daily 
with  all  the  fodder  and  mixed  clover 
and  Timothy  hay  she  will  consume.  She 
gives  about  six  quarts  of  milk  which  I 
think  I  could  improve  on  but  I  wish  to 
bring  up  the  flesh  first.  What  better 
feed  could  I  give  her  than  I  am?  p.  t. 

New  Jersey. 

A  combination  of  cornmeal  and  cob- 
meal  might  satisfy  a  beef  steer  but  it  is 
ill  suited  for  dairy  cows  giving  milk. 
Cornmeal  is  a  carbohydrate  or  fat  pro¬ 
ducing  feed,  and  in  order  to  produce  milk 
some  highly  concentrated  feeds  rich  in 
protein  must  be  added.  If  you  will  com¬ 
bine  equal  parts  of  eobmeal  with  wheat 
bran,  corn,  oats,  cottonseed  meal  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  you  will  provide  a  useful  ra¬ 
tion.  Feed  from  five  to  eight  pounds  of 
this  ration  per  day,  or  one  pound  of 
grain  for  each  three  and  a  half  pounds 
of  milk  produced  per  day.  If  the  cow 
is  on  grass  and  not  maintained  in  a  dry 
lot  then  the  ration  can  be  simplified  by 
using  four  parts  of  corn,  three  parts  of 
bran  and  two  parts  of  cottonseed  meal, 
and  one  part  of  linseed  meal.  The  time 
to  put  flesh  on  a  eow  is  during  her  dry 
period  and  not  during  the  interval  just 
following  gestation. 


Feeding  Brood  Sow  and  Pigs 

Please  send  me  a  set  of  rations  for  a 
brood  sow,  during  the  milking  period 
and  while  bearing  pigs.  Also  a  good 
grain  ration  for  a  growing  pig  to  he 
killed  at  about  nine  months  of  age. 

Maine.  N.  p. 

A  useful  ration  for  brood  sows  nurs¬ 
ing  pigs  consists  of  six  parts  of  corn, 
three  of  wheat  middlings,  and  one  of 
digester  tankage.  The  same  combina¬ 
tion  could  be  used  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  gestation  period;  but  in  this  case 
it  would  be  more  economical  to  let  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  replace  the  middlings  and  per¬ 
haps  half  of  the  digester  tankage.  Brood 
sows  will  eat  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  if 
the  grain  ration  is  denied  them  and  only 
used  to  supplement  this  roughage.  In 
addition  to  the  satisfying  bulk  the  Al¬ 
falfa  leaves  are  rich  in  protein  and  min¬ 
eral  matter  and  do  enable  brood  sows  to 
develop  normal  pigs.  Of  course  if  ear 
corn  or  a  tempting  wheat  feed  is  sup¬ 
plied  in  generous  quantities  they  would 
prefer  this  combination  to  dry  Alfalfa 
hay.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  grain 
is  restricted  and  the  Alfalfa  hay  is  al¬ 
ways  available  it  will  not  be  many  days 
until  the  brood  sows  adjust  their  appe¬ 
tites  and  feeding  habits  to  this  method 
of  management. 

Growing  pigs  should  be  fed  often  and 
in  smaller  quantities,  and  a  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  parts  of  corn,  four  parts 
of  wheat  middlings,  one  of  oats,  and  one 
of  tankage  is  desirable.  If  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  either  fish  meal  or  meat 
scraps  then  a  combination  of  linseed 
meal  and  gluten  feed  can  be  used  suc¬ 
cessfully.  After  the  youngsters  weigh 
50  lbs.,  the  wheat  middlings  can  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  ration  and  the  mixture 
consist  largely  of  cornmeal  and  digester 
tankage.  Under  average  conditions  from 
5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  ration  should  be 
tankage  or  some  form  of  animal  protein. 

In  addition  to  these  concentrates  and 
the  clover  and  Alfalfa  roughage  it  is 
good  judgment  to  keep  before  the  pigs  of 
all  ages  at  all  times  a  mixture  consist¬ 
ing  of  equal  parts  of  ground  limestone 
and  salt.  If  bone  meal  can  be  added  to 
these  two  ingredients  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  concensus  of 
opinion  that  the  lime  and  salt  are  all  that 
are  necessary  to  supply  the  mineral  con¬ 
stituents  essential  for  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment. 


Daughter  :  “Oh.  papah.  what  is  your 
birthstone?”  Father  of  Seven  :  “My 
dear.  I’m  not  sure,  but  I  think  it’s  a 
grindstone.”— Southwestern  Collegian. 


IB** 


Produce 

Clean  Milk! 

It  Pays — 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  GO. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D  Wire  clamp. 

The  difference  between  dirty  milk, 
which  may  land  the  producer  in  jail, 
and  clean  milk  that  brings  the  top 
market  price,  often  hinges  on  proper 
straining. 

One  strainer  —  and  one  only  — 
absolutely  removes  every  last  bit  of 
sediment  from  milk  — the  Dr.  Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer.  We  guarantee ‘it — make  uo 
prove  it.  The  best  test  of  our  Dr.  Clark  is 
to  strain  milk  through  as  many  cloths  and 
strainers  as  you  wish ;  then  strain  through 
our  Dr.  Clark  and  note  the  dirt  it  takes  out 
that  the  others  leave  in. 

The  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk  Strainer  is  sim¬ 
ple,  durable  and  inexpensive.  10-qt.  and 
18 -qt.  sizes.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Write  for  Free  Instructions 
About  STRUVEN’S 


This  free  folder  tells  in  detail  about  the  very  import¬ 
ant  advantages  of  STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL,— how 
it  gives  you  MORE  PROFIT  by  improving  condition 
of  poultry,  hogs  and  stock.  Write  for  this  valuable 
feeding  information  TODAY  I 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.  -  Baltimore,  Md. 


MARYLAND  HAS— 

321  days  of  sunshine  every  year. 

185  growing  days — 45  inches  of  rainfall. 

Maryland  is  a  land  of  Good  Farms — Good  Roads — 

Good  Schools—  Good  Homes — Good  People. 

Maryland  is  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  world. 

Farming  pays  in  Maryland  and  good  farm  land  is  still  available 
at  reasonable  prices.  Our  catalog  of  farms  and  country 
estates  will  interest  you.  Sent  free.  Address:  Dept.  C. 

CHAS.  H.  STEFFEY,  Inc. 

336  N.  Charles  Street_ Baltimore.  Md. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  [RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New|York  City 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Preserving  Butter  for  Home  Use 

Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  keeping 
butter  to  be  kept  for  two  or  three 
months?  h.  f.  s. 

When  proper  attention  is  given  to  a 
few  important  details,  butter  can  be 
stored  at  home  for  future  consumption. 
The  butter  should  be  made  from  cream 
which  has  not  become  over-ripe,  and 
which  possesses  a  clean  acid  flavor.  Any 
off  flavors  present  in  the  cream  are  very 
apt  to  become  intensified  in  the  butter. 
Extreme  care  should  be  exercised  too  in 
working  the  butter.  The  salt  should  be 
evenly  distributed  and  the  butter  worked 
free  of  all  water  or  buttermilk. 

The  butter  should  be  packed  in  pound 
or  two-pound  crocks  which  have  been 
previously  scalded  in  boiling  water.  Pack 
the  butter  firmly  in  the  crocks  and  leave 
no  air  spaces.  Wrap  each  crock  of  but¬ 
ter  with  a  piece  of  muslin  which  has 
been  previously  boiled.  Place  the  crocks 
containing  the  butter  in  a  large  crock 
which  has  been  sterilized  with  boiling 
water  and  allowed  to  cool  in  a  clean 
place.  Over  the  crocks  containing  the 
butter,  pour  brine  of  such  a  strength 
that  it  will  float  an  egg.  To  every  3  lbs. 
of  salt  used,  1  lb.  of  sugar  and  %  lb.  of 
powdered  saltpeter  should  be  added.  The 
brine  mixture  should  be  boiled,  skimmed, 
and  allowed  to  cool  before  using. 

When  crocks  are  not  at  hand  the  but¬ 
ter  may  be  made  in  prints  or  rolls  which 


For  feeding  pigs  one  must  bear  in  mind 
about  the  same  prices  as  in  the  case  of 
calf-feeding. 

For  poultry-feeding,  skim-milk  is  said 
to  be  worth  most.  In  this  case  one 
must  consider  prices  again.  The  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  in  poultry-feeding  is 
that  skim-milk  is  worth  up  to  60c  per 
100  lbs.  Under  average  conditions,  then, 
we  may  say  that  for  feeding  purposes 
skim-milk  is  worth  from  30c  to  60e. 

J.  W.  B. 


Semi-solid  Buttermilk 

Has  any  experiment  station  ever  tested 
out  the  value  of  semi-solid  buttermilk? 
We  have  fed  it  to  liens  for  two  years  and 
to  chickens  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
It  costs  here  5c  per  lb.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  value  is  small.  Both 
hens  and  chicks  are  fond  of  it  in  its  solid 
state.  It  is  hard  to  keep  from  molding 
and  free  from  worms  in  warm  weather, 
so  we  discontinued  its  use  for  the  hens 
early  in  the  Winter,  when  our  supply  was 
gone,  and  did  not  see  any  difference  in 
our  egg  yield.  H.  E.  B. 

Watkin,  N.  Y. 

Yes.  semi-solid  buttermilk  at  3c  per  lb. 
is  stated  by  the  Cornell  Station  to  be 
equal  in  feeding  value  to  beef  scrap  at 
from  4.5  to  5c  per  lb.  It  is  an  excellent 
food  for  both  liens  and  chicks,  but,  of 
course,  it  is  not  indispensable.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  keeping  it  in  warm  weather  is 


Mr.  II.  H.  Sutliff  of  Salem  Co.,  N.  .7.,  sent  the  picture  of  the  Holstein  calf  shown 
above.  This  calf  was  six  weeks  old  when  the  picture  was  taken.  It  weighed 
69  pounds  when  dropped  and  when  pictured  weighed  215%.  This  calf  was  taken 
from  the  cow  at  once  and  has  always  been  hand-fed.  It  drank  milk  from  the  first 
day.  It  is  a  purebred  Holstein  of  good  pedigree. 


should  be  wrapped  in  butter-cloth  or  par¬ 
chment  paper  and  immersed  in  the  above 
brine. 

Still  another  method,  which  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  preserving  butter,  is  that 
of  “salting  it  down.”  Select  a  crock  or 
stone  jar  suitable  in  size  and  thoroughly 
scald  it  and  allow  to  cool.  The  butter  is 
packed  in  the  crock  in  layers  of  about  4 
in.  each.  Between  each  layer  is  placed 
a  light  covering  of  the  following  mixture: 
1  lb.  loaf  sugar,  3  lbs.  salt  and  %  lb. 
pulverized  saltpeter.  A  space  of  about 
3  in.  should  be  left  on  top  and  kept  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  strong  solution  of  brine.  Of 
the  two  methods,  the  former  is  probably 
the  better.  J.  w.  b. 


Salt  Works  Out  of  Butter 

In  butter-making  I  find  the  salt  works 
out  of  the  butter  through  the  papers, 
and  leaves  an  ugly  crust  on  each  1-lb. 
print.  Is  it  the  salt  or  papers,  or  because 
of  freezing  after  put  in  prints?  J.  H.  K. 

Mayville,  N.  Y. 

Your  difficulty  with  salt  on  butter 
wrappers  is  caused  by  the  evaporation  of 
moisture,  and  not  because  of  excessive 
salt.  Freezing,  no  doubt,  caused  the  but¬ 
ter  to  leak  moisture  more  than  ordinarily. 
As  the  moisture  evaporates  the  salt  re¬ 
mains  on  the  paper.  The  trouble  is  due 
primarily  to  insufficient  working.  As  the 
butter  is  worked  the  moisture  is  broken 
up  into  small  droplets.  Each  droplet  is 
a  salt-brine  solution.  As  these  droplets 
become  smaller  with  proper  working,  they 
will  not  “leak”  out  readily.  J.  w.  B. 


Money  Value  of  Skim-milk 

What  would  be  a  fair  price  to  pay  for 
skim-milk  by  weight?  c.  w.  K.  a. 

Maryland. 

.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  value  of 
skim-milk  unless  one  knows  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  to  be  put.  Perhaps  the  fol¬ 
lowing  equivalents  will  give  you  some 
idea  : 

For  cottage  cheese,  one  can  get  from 
15  to  20  lbs.  per  100  lbs.  skim-milk.  At 
5c  per  lb.  for  the  cheese,  the  milk  would 
return  from  75c  to  $1.  The  price  of 
cheese  and  production  will  cause  these 
figures  to  vary. 

For  calf-feeding  purposes  100  lbs.  of 
sweet  skim-milk  equals  in  value  a  half 
bushel  of  corn.  Here  again  the  price  of 
corn  will  determine  the  cost  value  of  the 
skim-milk. 


a  serious  disadvantage  in  its  use.  Semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk  has  the  value  of  other 
forms  of  sour  milk,  and  the  advantage 
that  it  can  be  purchased  at,  any  time  and 
kept  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  If 
we  had  no  other  milk  available,  at  less 
cost,  we  should  certainly  feed  the  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk  to  growing  chicks, 
whether  or  not  we  considered  it  worth  its 
cost  to  laying  hens.  m.  b.  d. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

•Tune  20  —  Brown  Swiss.  ,T.  S.  Mar¬ 
shall,  .Tohnsonville,  N.  Y. 

June  27  —  Jerseys.  Snow'den  Farm, 
Fredericksburg,  Ya.  A.  L.  Tichane,  sales 
manager. 

Oct.  31 — Ayrshires.  Allegany-Steuben 
County  Ayrshire  Club,  consignment  sale, 
Ilornell,  X.  Y. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  29-22 — Long  Island  Potato  Grow¬ 
ers’  tour,  starting  from  Riverhead. 

June  27-29 — Farmers’  Field  Day,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Itha¬ 
ca.  N.  Y. 

July  30-Aug  3 — Farmers’  Week,  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Oct.  6-13 — -National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1 — Poultry  Show,  Wash¬ 
ington.  I).  C.  Secretary,  I).  Lincoln 
Orr,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-15  —  North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show, 
Westwood,  N.  J. 

Jan.  23-27,  1924 — Poultry  Show,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  New  York  City. 
Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr,  Orr’s  Mills, 

N.  Y. 


FREE  TO  DOG  OWNERS 

Polk  Miller’s  famous  Dog 
Book,  64  pages,  on  care,  feed¬ 
ing  and  training,  with  ailment 
chart  and  Senator  Vest’s  cele¬ 
brated  “Tribute  to  a  Dog,” 
etc.  Also  full  list  of  Sergeant's 
Dog  Medicines — the  standard 
for  50  years.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address.  Our  free 
advice  department  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
question  about  your  dog’s  health  free. 

Polk  Miller  Drag  Co.,  Inc.,  ’  Governor  St.,  Richmond,  Ya. 


1 — 

JERSEYS 

• 

•  • 

SNOWDEN  FARM 
MAJESTY  JERSEYS 

Dispersal  Sale  at  Public  Auction 
WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  27,  1923 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

The  best  known  herd  of  Majesty  Jerseys  in 
America  will  be  sold  entirely  at  public  auction. 
Nothing  withheld  or  reserved  ! 

Show  ring  champions,  Silver  and  Gold  medal 
winners  for  production.  Sixty  head  of  superb 
cattle  in  all. 

The  chance  of  a  life-time  to  secure  foundation 
animals  from  a  line-bred  herd  that  is  rich  in  the 
blood  of  Oxford  Majesty,  Sybil’s  Gamboge  and 
many  other  leading  bulls  of  the  Jersey  breed. 
Present  herd  bull  is  out  of  Majesty  dam  that 
gave  955  pounds  of  butterfat  in  one  year. 

Federal  Accredited  herd.  100%  perfect  health. 
Every  animal  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented. 
AH  animals  large  and  fully  developed.  Wait 
for  this  sale. 

A.  L.  TICHANE,  Sale  Manager 
Catalogs  Now  Ready — Sent  on  Request 

SNOWDEN  FARM 

Fredericksburg  Virginia 

FRANK  C,  BALDWIN,  Owner 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

Fnr^alu  Gows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
i  ui  dale  cu|jn  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  N.  J, 


FOR  SALE— Small  Herd  REG.  JERSEYS 

Bull  (iniported-in-dam)  son  of  Fern's  Oxford  Noble  and  a 
Register-of  Merit  grand  daughter  O  x  f  o  rd  You’ll  Do. 
Seven  cows  splendidly  bred  and  due  to  calve  within  the 
nexi  3  or  4  months.  Two  heifer  calves.  One  MXJESTTjbull 
calf.  VICTOR  FARMS  Bellvale,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 


Cnpci^l  Hffpr  We  are  offering  for  sale 
0|YCLiai  vIICl  two  exceptionally  bred 
bulls  with  smutty  noses.  Sired  by  May  Rose 
bulls.  Dams  have  records  or  are  on  test.  Both 
of  these  bulls  are  good  individuals,  six  to  eight 
months  old,  and  excellent  propositions  for 
grade  herds.  Price  $150,00. 

A  Real  Chance  for  Farmers. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset,  Mass. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Highly  Bred 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 


Rollwood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  W4WA  dairy  farms,  J2  S.  3Zd  St.  Phil,.,  P». 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 


FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  R. 
dams,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  16909. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  0.  OeFO REST, Amsterdam, N.  Y. 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf  A.  s$GGRAY”ffLf.eBro,CR!  r. 


HOLSTEINS 


For  Sak-Registered  Holstein  Bull 

2  years  old.  Tb.  tested.  Butter  records  close  up. 
Gentle.  8l  per  cent  of  his  get  females.  Bargain  to 
close  out.  Fine  saddle  and  roadster.  Third  cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa  for  sale.  JENISON,  Lock  Berlin,  New  York 


High  Grade  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

and  heifer  calves,  825  up.  Registered  bulls  ready 
for  service,  and  cows.  Address  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y. 


ForSale-THOBRR°EUoGH  Holstein  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves 

Sire,  son  of  King  of  theOrmsbys  by  a  28-lb.  cow,  855  and 

885.  Registered.  T.  Baylor, 52 Broadway, N.  V. City 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  dukhams 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


Select  Your  Toggenbnrg  BuckNs%FvRiFcflEj 

and  get  a  good  one.  840  up. 

S.  J.  Sharpies  R.  D.  5  Norristown,  Pa. 


GOATS  FOR  SALE-SIX  FEMALES  AND  ONE  MALE 

18  mos.  old  ;  well  bred  ;  dairy  type.  First  cheek  for  870 
takes  them.  An  opportunit' .  Act  quickly. 

BllOOK»AI,e  FARM  -  Brewster,  New  York 


Two  Toggenburg  Bucks  dlmt5kidSHe,<ltis?ftp“izerNet 

York  fair.  Marie  R.  Carskaddon,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 


Saanen  Goats  c.  j. 


Heavy  milkers.  825  to  836. 
SMITH,  26  Havens  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Milk  Goat  with  2  doe  kids.2  mos.old.  Price 
$25.  John  Wllfert,  Rockland,  Sullivan  Co.,  New  York 


SWISS  MILK  GOATS.  ENORES,  Westbrook,  Conn.  Send  stamp. 


HORSES 


For  Sal  e-Shetland  Pony  outfit.  Also 

818-acre  Lake  farm.  0.  V.  N0KE8  MOM,  Waterloo,  ».  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 

Lippitt  Farm  Ayrshires 

During  June  we  offer  RINGMASTER 
bulls  of  serviceable  age,  at 
low  prices.  Write  us. 

Let  a  RINGMASTER  head  your  herd 

LIPPITT  FARM 

Robert  L.  Knight  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  | 

KINNELON  HERD 

Purebred  Brown  Swiss 

BUTLER,  N.  J. 

Home  of  Ilda’s  College  Boy  whose  dam  has  a 
record  of  13  561  lbs.  milk,  grandam  14  650  lbs. 
milk  and  great  grandam  16,225  lbs.  milk.  His 
daughters  to  come  fresh  have  milked  over 
forty  pounds  a  day.  A  young  bull  calf  by  the 
above  sire  and  out  of  a  17,139-lb.  cow  for  sale 
JOHN  C.  HESSE,  Manager 

SWINE  j 

PURE  BRED  PIGS 

AT  FEEDING  PRICES 

Either  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  C. 
O.D.  on  approval  88  each.  Sows,  Barrows  or  Boars.  Bred 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  the  kind  that  grow  fast  and  big. 
50  feeding  pig-,  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire.  Big  Type  swine,  6  to  8  wks.  old,  $6.50  each.  Will 
ship  any  part  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

DR.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Large  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

Largest  herd  in  America.  Grand  Cham 
pion  breeding.  Special  offering  of  wean¬ 
ling  pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  IS  Dundee.  N.Y. 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Fall  boars.  Also  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in 
August  and  September,  and  a  choice  lot  of  Spiing 
pigs.  All  our  Berkshires  represent  the  best  large 
type.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE  Trumansburg,  N  Y. 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Extra  good  Spring  pigs.  High 
show  record.  Richard  E.  Wais,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

Rnrlrohirao  Desirable  Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

UCIK9HIIC3  Patmoor  Furmn  IlartUeld,  N.  Y. 

For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Before  sending  West  for  your  breeding  stock  why  not 
write  U8  your  requirements?  We  have  CUE l£ K  Y 
KING  and  DEFENDER  blood  lines,  the  chief  of  our 
Three  Herd  Boars  being  CREST  DEFEN  DEK,  litter 
brother  of  McKee  Bros’,  famous  Improved  Defender 
We  have  for  sale  plenty  of  last  Fall’s  and  this  Spring's 
gilts  and  boars  from  our  Twelve  Aged  Sows.  Beri.  es 
the  latter,  we  are  breeding,  this  Spring,  F  ifteen  Yearling 
Gilts  of  excellent  quality  for  sale  as  Bred  Gilts.  All 
stock  is  Double  Immuned.  Wo  invite  correspondence  or 
better  still,  inspection  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on 
State  road  It  miles  East  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

||  1  1  D006  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

f  J  .7  '»£•  All  U’ss  for  s  a  ]  e. 

F.  M.  Pattmgton  &  Son  MerritieUI,  N.  Y- 

Reg.  Duroc  Pigs  cffiS:wEST,»' 

SpottedPoland  Chinas  ™0edhe?ery 

quality  Spring  pigs  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  iu  i.  es. 
Slop  C.  O.  D.  Write  BKOOKS1DE  FARM,  Middleman,  Virginia 

Eureka  Stock  Farm 

For  Sale— Registered  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks.  to  10  mos.  old.  Both  sex.  Bred  for  growth 
_ quality.  Write  your  wants. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  SB  R  West  Chester.  Pa 

1  fin  Pitre  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires,  6  weeks  old. 
lUUngS  85.50  each.  ROUSE  BROS  Dushore,  Pa. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

1*  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvilue,  New  York 

|  DOGS 

RABBIT  HOUNDS 

5  mos.  old.  Good  hunting  stock.  Males,  815;  Fe¬ 
males,  810.  A.  S.  VAN  TASSEL.  N.  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

My  AIREDALES  are  DEPENDABLE 

Here  You  Get  What  You  Want. 

Hr.  KNOX  Box  50  DANBURY,  CONN. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Airedale  Bitch 

Bred  to  Ch.  Firebrand.  Also  male  Airedale,  sired  by  Cham¬ 
pion  Tip  Top.  Police  Pups.  I,.  HOVVAIth,  (juakrrtonn,  N.  J. 

Farm  Railed  Airedales  SV, , 

ISoN,FAS0b4'5  GnvmSeS„r,vSSe„*£ 

Mv  AirBlialp^fild  2yeHrso,<1-  Registered.  Oorang- 
iYiynireUdieOTUU  Swivler  Stock.  Mule  and  Female 
Pups  all  ages.  Daniel  Pomeroy,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Female  Airedale  Pup  mZ 

Mrs.  W  W.  NEAL  -  Killuwog,  New  York 

AT  STUD-POLICE  DOG 

pion.  Blue  Ribbon  winner.  O.  Hill,  Amenia,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Pure  Breed  Shepherd  Spayed  Female 

two-year  old.  PETER  J.  WAGNER.  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  P». 

1  SHEEP 

ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Jane  16,  192J 


ra  2 


Write  lor  1923  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
lain  proof:  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis  is  equipping  his  farm  with,  at  Davis- 
ville,  Rhode  Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St..  Randolph,  Mass. 


REDUCED  JUNE  PRICES 

BABY  CHICKS 

Class  A . $15.00  per  100 

Class  1 . 19.00  per  100 

Certified  Chicks  .  .  .  24.00  per  100 

10%  discount  in  lots  of  500  or  more 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Member  N  Y  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.,  Inc.  Not  a  Commercial  Hatchery 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  from  Barron  strain 

Certified  stock.  Large,  vigorous  hens  on  free 
range.  Mated  only  to  cockerels  which  are  cer¬ 
tified.  Chicks  every  Thursday  at  $12.00  per  100. 

$50  per  500 

Beginning  week  June  25th,  $10  per  100 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituck,  L.  I.  -  LOVELL  GORDON 


RARY  P  H  Ip  YQ  FROM  OUR  OWN  STOCK 
UAD  1  LrilLIVJ  REDUCED  PRICES 

S.  ('.  Reds,  Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Bred  to  lay.  Big,  strong,  money  making  chicks  that 
will  live  and  grow.  From  pure  bred,  free  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF  R.  1  Sodus,  New  York 


Vigorous  Baby  Chicks 

from  high  record  Breeders  on  free  range.  Barron 
and  Wyclcoff  Leghorns,  $10  per  100.  Sheppard  An- 
conns,  $12  per  100.  Prompt  shipments.  Circular. 

WM.  D.  SEIDEL  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


D  \  BVmiri/C  PROFITABLE 
KADI  VxfUVxlVJj  VAR  IET1ES 

Bar  Rock,  @14  per  100.  Reds,  8816  per  100.  White 
Leghorns,  8812.  Brown  Leghorns,  @13.  June 
delivery.  HUMMER  S  POULTRY  PLANT,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


rmCKti  S  C.  W.  and  BR.  L.,  10c;  B.  ROCKS.  12c. 
tnicns  s  c  REDS  13c;  MIXEO.  8c.  Special 
juices  on  large  lots.  Order  from  this  adv.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  2 


D  \  UV  riflY  S.  c.  W.  L.,  lOe,  Barr  Rocks. 
0/\0  I  CnlA  18c,  Reds  18c.  S.  C.  B.  L.  lOe, 
Broilers.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  N,  Naee,  M«AII*terviile,  l*a. 


White,  Brown,  and  Buff  Leghorn,  10c;  Bar. 
and  Buff  Rocks,  12c  ;  Reds,  12c  :  Wyan- 
dottes,  He  ;  Mixed,  8«.  Special  price’s  on 
•r'00  or  1 ,000.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Richfield,  Pa. 


All  Chicks  Now  15c  w  ™rn  d1  o  t tea 

*•  Parks’  ”  Bar  Kock,  “  Owen  ”  S.  C.  Keds. 

None  better;  fully  guaranteed.  Send  cash  order. 
Prompt  del.  Bank  ref.  S.  W.  KUNE,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Whifn  WvanHnHp  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  Finest  quality. 
VtniIC  VYyaflQOIie  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free.  Col¬ 
lie  puppies.  BOWDEN,  WYANDOTTE  SPECIALIST,  Mansfield,  Ollio 


MAHOGANY  REDS 

Poultry  Colleges.  Foundation  strain  of  numer¬ 
ous  laying  flocks.  F,ggs,  $3  for  15;  $8  for  50;  $15  for 
100.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien,  Conn.  Box  700 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

day.  91  each.  3Ir».  P,L.  IlAKlIAWAY,  llrandrnbnrg-,  Kentucky 


CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

HighdG,sad°e  S.  C.  Anconas-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

KAHTVAY  -  NEYV  JERSEY 


Bred 

from  America’s 
greatest  stock 

The  small,  farm-raised  flocks 
producing  our  eggs  are  headed 
by  cockerels  direct  from  the 
Jeading  variety  specialists. 

Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Lively  Chicks 
have  much  finer  breeding  than 
ordinary  chicks.  But  you  only 
pay  modest  prices  for  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  chicks  with  the 
blood  of  famous  producers  in 
their  veins. 

We  guarantee  100%  delivery, 
safe  and  sound.  Any  losses  in 
the  mail  will  be  replaced  or 
money  refunded. 

Kerr’s  Chick  Book  describes 
how  these  sturdy,  lively  chicks 
are  bred,  and  gives  expert  in¬ 
formation  about  variety,  se¬ 
lection,  etc. 

Interesting  prices  are  being 
quoted.  Write  to-day  for  your 
Chick  Book. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Certified 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

25%  discount  on  June  chix  and  eggs  from 
Certified  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  8, 10, 12  weeks 
old  pullets  and  a  few  certified  hens  for  sale. 

Write  for  June  prices  and  circular 
showing  official  records 

“  FAIR  ACRES  FARM  ” 

Dept.  C  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  May  22,  1923: 

Week  Total 

BARIUM)  ROCKS 


Purdue  University,  Ind .  37  1009 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  52  1042 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont _  47  1033 

Lewis  Farms,  R  1 .  46  949 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 46  1043 

Morris  IS.  Bride,  Conn .  33  746 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  24  942 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  35  621 

Edgar  Stouvhton  Coni .  53  1047 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  50  853 

E,  C.  Foreman,  Mich .  50  971 

Keewayuin  Farm.  Conn .  43  971 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard,  Del .  39  757 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn .  36  757 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine .  52  1003 

II.  E,  Dennison.  Mich .  46  768 

W  arren  D.  McCann,  Conn .  24  386 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y .  38  485 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  *  37  ’  622 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn .  38  597 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  41  900 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  37  1120 

F.  R.  Pember,  It.  1 .  36  638 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  51  974 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  47  987 

H.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J .  34  948 

WHITE  W  Y  A  N I  LOTTES 

Laurty  Anderson,  England .  50  1241 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  42  1053 

Frank  E.  Nash,  Mass .  40  797 

Frank  P  Mattes'in,  R.  1  .  36  1160 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . 34  739 

Clemens  J.  Diemaud,  Conn .  32  724 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  C>  no .  49  1198 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . .  43  1081 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y .  43  1016 

F.  L.  Meiland,  Ky .  30  871 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  39  923 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn .  43  784 

C.  P.  Scott,  111 .  45  889 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn .  29  562 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn .  47  1044 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  40  1135 

Miller  Bros.,  Conn .  57  846 

Glen  Wright,  Conn .  50  805 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn .  37  960 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn .  29  1008 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  28  828 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass... .  23  1079 

Harriet  F.  Lawton,  Mass .  58  882 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  It.  1 .  46  962 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass .  36  1215 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson.  Mass .  38  925 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  49  1134 

Alton  Farm,  Vt .  46  83J 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  11 .  49  916 

H.  M.  Penley,  Maine .  35  891 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  II .  52  1104 

Hall  Farm,  Vt .  4s  1163 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J .  39  967 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  39  1078 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

RoylH.’Waite,  Md .  41  1182 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  32  1092 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  34  810 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  .  40  1046 

Leo  A.  Gronten,  Conn .  51  944 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  .  54  1008 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine .  57  1041 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  58  1146 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn .  44  860 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  41  912 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  43  1030 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  40  1008 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y .  30  935 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y .  48  1078 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa .  44  805 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  1 .  47  1174 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J .  25  743 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . .  41  879 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass .  28  754 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  40  1124 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Vt .  32  929 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  48  892 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  47  679 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt .  40  897 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  41  80S 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen,  Conn .  51  997 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  1 .  45  652 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y’ .  52  953 

Meadowedge  Farm.  L.  1 .  50  1075 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  54  875 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  39  644 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  50  1101 

D.  B.  Walls,  Cal .  53  »yo 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  54  1030 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass .  40  975 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  J .  43  924 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  .  41  I1128 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J .  49  930 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn  .  41  724 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  52  1018 


Total .  4214  92680 


PULLETS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

8,  10  and  12-week-old,  bred  from  trap-nested  year¬ 
lings,  mated  with  pedigreed  cockerelg.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

OLD  ORCHARD  FARMS,  Inc.  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

8  to  10  wks.  old.  Bred  from  Tom  Barron's  Selected 
Breeding  Pens.  Raised  on  free  range.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  “ 

VINEYARD  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.  Metuchen"  N.  J. 


Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reacli  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


2  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  birds 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range,  Buttermilk  fed.  Birds 
that  have  the  size  and  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
layers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching,  February.  March 
and  April  shipments,  from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned, 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerels.  Mv  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved",  price  $1.00,  free  with 
all  $10.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  PULLETS 


10  weeks  old,  for  June  and  July  delivery.  Good,  vig¬ 
orous  free  range  stock,  bred  for  heavy  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  SSL. 35  each.  Lower  prices  on  large  orders.' 

FISHER  BROS.  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

twelve  weeks  old.  Bred  for  vigor  and  heavy  layin". 

MAPLECREST  POULTRY  FARM  Stockton,  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
COCKERELS- PULLETS 

March  hatched.  From  high-producing,  trap-nested 
stock.  SPENCER  POULTRY  FARMSSHflTCHERY, Spencer, Ohio 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 


10  weeks-old  Pullets.  Sour 
milk  feed.  $1.00  each. 
CLOVER  LEAF  POULTRY  FARM  LaFmrgeville,  N.  Y. 


Substitute  for  Sour  Milk 

What  can  I  feed  my  laying  hens  to 
take  the  place  of  sour  milk,  which  tve 
have  been  feeding  for  one  year  or  more? 

Great  Valley,  N.  Y.  m.  f.  p. 

Beef  scrap,  or  fish  scrap,  will  replace 
sour  milk,  as  far  as  supplying  animal 
protein  is  concerned.  This  is  ordinarily 
fed  in  the  proportion  of  from  one-sixth 
to  one-fifth  part  by  weight  of  the  mash. 
Sour  milk  has  some  valuable  qualities 
that  no  other  food  possesses,  however, 
and  it  cannot  be  wholly  replaced  by  any 
other  food.  You  can  obtain  semi-solid 
buttermilk,  if  you  wish,  this  replacing 
sour  milk  from  the  farm,  but,  of  course, 
being  more  expensive.  It  is  not  absolutely 
essential  that  laying  hens  have  milk, 
though  that  food  comes  very  near  'being 
indispensable  in  the  raising  of  chicks. 

M.  B.  D. 


Constipated  Chicks 

My  week-old  chicks  seem  to  have  con¬ 
stipation,  as  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  discharge  their  droppings  and  their 
abdomens  are  very  hard.  I  feed  a  com¬ 
mercial  mash  with  semi-solid  buttermilk 
diluted  in  water  and  chick  grain.  Could 
you  prescribe  a  remedy  for  this  strange 
disease,  and  tell  me  the  cause?  J\  E. 

New  Jersey. 

I  have  never  had  this  trouble  in  raising 


young  chicks,  but  think  that  I  should 
try  to  overcome  it  by  feeding  an  ample 
quantity  of  green  food.  Perhaps,  wheat 
bran  in  place  of  the  commercial  mash 
might  prove  a  remedv.  If  the  case  be¬ 
came  desperate,  I  think  that  I  should  try- 
giving  a  doge  of  Epsom  salts  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water,  using  enough  so  that  each 
chick  would  get  a  “pinch”  of  the  salts. 
I  offer  this  only  as  a  suggestion,  never 
having  had  occasion  to  try  it,  and  not 
knowing  of  the  experience  of  others  in 
this  trouble.  m.  b.  d. 


Chicks  Die  in  Shell 

I  set  an  incubator  with  100  White 
Leghorn  eggs  from  a  pen  of  14  pullets 
and  a  rooster  one  year  old.  Four  of  the 
pullets  were  sisters.  On  the  eighteenth 
day  I  took  out  16  eggs  which  did  not 
good,  and  later  I  took  out  64  chicks. 
When  I  opened  the  other  20  eggs  thev  all 
had  chicks  in  them,  all  dry,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  why  they  did  not  come  out. 
Did  I  open  the  incubator  too  soon? 

Devon,  Conn.  j.  R 

Sixty-four  chicks  from  100  eggs  was  a 
very  fair  hatch  and  did  not  indicate 
anything  particularly  wrong  with  your 
methods.  There  are  numerous  reasons 
for  failure  of  eggs  to  hatch,  even  though 
the  clucks  reach  full  development  in  the 
shell.  The  evident  reason  is  lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  vitality  in  the  chick  to  break  the 
shell  and  emerge,  but,  underlying  this, 
are  many  factors,  which  may  relate  to  care 
of  the  breeding  flock,  to  handling  of  the 
eggs,  to  defects  in  incubation,  or  to  any 
one  or  more  of  many  other  things.  Ten- 
thirty  on  the  morning  of  May  8  would 
be  the  end  of  the  twenty-first  day  and  4 
p.  m.  would  not  be  too  early  to  open  tho 
incubator.  Eggs  should  hatch  on  the 
twentieth  and  twenty-first  davs.  those  de¬ 
laying  longer  than  that,  if  incubator  tem¬ 
peratures  have  been  kept  right,  being 
apt  to  be  weak  and  undesirable. 

m.  b.  d. 


Care  of  Baby  Chicks 

Is  it  desirable  to  keep  chicks  on  a 
cement  floor?  My  brooder  house  has 
one,  with  poultry  litter  1  in.  deep  for  the 
first  week,  increasing  it  as  they  grow 
older..  As  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  ob¬ 
tain  liquid  buttermilk  I  buy  a  mash  con¬ 
taining  it.  Do  you  think  that  is  enough? 
If  not,  would  powdered  buttermilk  do? 

New  York.  G.  G_ 

A  cement  floor,  if  well  covered  with 
suitable  litter,  is  a  good  place  for  baby 
chicks.  If  the  mash  contains  sufficient 
powdered  skim  or  buttermilk,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  any  liquid  milk  in  addi¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  better  to  use  some  sour 
milk  in  fluid  form  if  you  can  obtain  it. 
It  not  only  serves  as  a  food  in  itself  but 
it  seems  to  add  to  the  value  of  other 
foods  used.  Sour  milk  also  helps  in  the 
prevention  of  diarrhoeal  troubles,  pos¬ 
sibly  by  acting,  in  a  measure,  as  an  in¬ 
testinal  antiseptic.  We  should  use  some 
sour  milk  for  the  first  week  or  two.  if 
necessary  to  buy  whole  milk,  skim  and 
sour  it.  The  house  should  be  of  a  tem¬ 
perature  comfortable  for  yourself,  about 
65  degrees,  but  the  temperature  under  the 
hover,  where  the  chicks  may  go  to  get 
warm  at  any  time,  should  ‘be  from  90 
to  100  for  the.  first  few  weeks.  Do  not 
confine  the  chicks  to  this  temperature, 
but  allow  them  to  go  to  cooler  parts  of 
the  house  and  out  of  doors  at  will ;  this 
after  having  taught  them  where  to  find 
the  warmth  under  the  hover  that  thpy 
will  need  at  times.  Observation  of  the 
chicks  will  soon  tell  you  whether  they 
are  warm  enough,  without  the  use  of  a 
thermometer.  m.  b.  d. 


Tough  Poultry 

This  week  I  killed  two  of  my  cockerels 
hatched  last  June  and  they  were  as  tough 
as  five  or  six-year  old  hens.  I  feed  the 
Cornell  mash  and  a  good  scratch  feed; 
also  some  buttermilk.  It  seems  so  strange 
to  me  that  a  bird  not  one  year  old  should 
be  so  tough.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
feed  to  make  them  that  wav?  h.  g. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  cannot  account  for  any  unusual 
toughness  in  these  cockerels;  perhaps 
your  taste  has  been  so  educated  by  broi¬ 
lers  of  younger  age  that  they  seemed 
more  stringy  than  they  usually  are  at 
that  age.  Then,  too,  perhaps  they  were 
not  cooked  as  long  as  they  should  have 
been,  though  I  know  that,  in  making  this 
suggestion,  I  am  incurring  danger,  if  the 
cook  reads  this. 

We  dressed  a  Plymouth  Rock  hatched 
last  June,  the  other  day,  and  it  cooked 
up  as  tender  as  a  Spring  broiler.  In  fact, 
we  always  broil  our  fowls  up  to  one  year 
of  age.  Maybe  you  don’t  do  it  right- - 
here  again  I  dodge.  Try  this:  Split  the 
yearling  down  the  back  and  dress  as  a 
broiler.  Place  in  a  dripping  pan  on  top 
of  the  stove,  add  a  little  water  and  but¬ 
ter,  invert  another  dripping  pan  upon  the 
first  and  let  the  bird  cook  in  the  steam  for 
an  hour  or  two,  as  long  as  necessary  to 
make  it  tender.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper  before  removing ;  add  but  little 
water  at  a  time,  but  keep  the  bird  steam¬ 
ing  hard  under  a  tight-fitting  cover  and 
watch  closely  until  done.  Simple,  isn’t 
it?  Good,  too.  M.  B.  d. 


Teacher:  “What  is  a  geyser?”  Pupil: 
“A  waterfall  going  up.” — Life. 
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The  Henyard 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

I  intend  to  build  a  henhouse  for  100 
White  Leghorns  and  would  like  to  have 
plans  for  a  'building  16x24,  shed  roof 
type,  open  front,  etc.  c.  p.  T. 

Tiger,  Wash. 

I  should  prefer  a  building  20x20  ft. 
for  100  fowls,  this  shape  using  less  lum¬ 
ber  in  the  walls  for  the  same  floor  space, 
and  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  fowls  by 
permitting  the  perches  to  be  placed  far¬ 
ther  away  from  the  windows  in  front. 
The  disadvantage  would  lie  in  requiring 
longer  rafters,  but  these  may  easily  be 
supported  at  their  centers  by  posts  from 
the  floor.  A  building  of  this  depth  should 
have  a  height  of  about  9  ft.  in  front  and 
4  y2  or  5  ft.  in  the  rear  if  a  shed  roof  is 
used.  A  double  pitch  roof,  with  short 
rafters  in  front,  would  do  equally  well, 
however,  and  permit  a  lower  height  in 
front.  The  floor  may  be  of  concrete  or 
matched  boards,  the  former  being  pre¬ 
ferred  by  most  poultrymen,  as  being  rat- 
proof  and  permanent.  Several  inches  of 
field  stones  should  underlie  the  concrete 
to  raise  it  above  the  surface  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  ground  and  insure  drainage.  A 
wood  floor  should  also  be  well  above  the 
ground  beneath.  With  good  under-drain- 


expected  to  transmit  their  defects,  but 
such  chicks  are  not  of  the  robust  kind 
that  should  be  allowed  in  a  breeding  pen. 
Incubators  and  brooders  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  between  hatches  and 
broods,  though  it  is  not  always  necessary 
to  use  chemical  disinfectants.  If  dis¬ 
eased  chicks  have  occupied  them,  how¬ 
ever,  the  cleaning  should  be  followed  by 
disinfection.  Hot  water,  soapsuds  and  a 
scrubbing  brush  make  a  good  cleansing 
trio,  while  one  of  the  coal  tar  disinfec¬ 
tants,  like  ereolin,  will  serve  as  a  chemical 
disinfectant.  Where  a  good  coat  of  fresh¬ 
ly  made  whitewash  can  be  applied,  that 
is  excellent.  M.  b.  d. 


Water  in  Painted  Tank  for  Poultry 

We  have  a  500-gallon  galvanized  tank, 
painted  both  inside  and  out.  and  tank 
sunk  into  the  ground.  Do  you  think  this 
water  fit  to  give  to  a  flock  of  chickens? 
The  water  in  the  tank  is  rain  water  from 
the  house  roof.  J.  p.  L. 

Middle  Haddam,  Conn. 

Rain  water  is  perfectly  safe  for  chick¬ 
ens,  if  it  has  not  been  contaminated  after 
falling.  I  do  not  know  what  the  paint 
that  you  have  used  upon  this  tank  is  made 
from,  but  presume  that  it  is  one  of  the 


This  Picture  Show  Herewith  Comes  from  L.  and  A.  S.  Van  Tassel  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Co.,  N.  Y .,  with  the  Following  Note: 


"Do  you  wonder  that  we  look  so  mourn¬ 
ful?  We  three  little  hound  puppies 
want  to  hunt  rabbits  so  much,  and  they 
tell  us  the  season  wont  be  open  until 
Fall,  and  here  it  is  only  June!  But  we 
are  good  puppies  and  always  mind.  That 
is  because  we  take  after  our  mother,  who 


is  the  best  ever.  And  why  not,  since  she 
was  purchased  through  an  advertisement 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.?  So  that  is  the  reason 
we  are  sending  our  picture  to  you.” 

BUDDY,  DASH  AND  LEE  HEE  DEE 
VAN  TASSEL. 


age,  the  concrete  floor  need  not  be  more 
than  2  or  3  in.  thick.  Build  the  walls 
airtight,  using  either  one  thickness  of 
matched  stuff,  or  sheathing,  paper  and 
clapboards.  The  essential  thing  is  that 
they  should  be  airtight  on  all  sides  .but 
the  front.  Face  the  building  to  the  south 
or  southeast  and  ventilate  by  means  of 
windows  having  sashes  that  drop  back 
into  the  building  at  their  tops  for  a  few 
inches.  Close  the  side  openings  thus 
made  by  V-shaped  boards  cut  to  fit 
against  the  sides  of  the  sashes.  Hopper 
sides.  Use  windows  enough  to  flood  the 
interior  of  the  building  with  sunlight 
and  provide  ample  ventilation.  One  rule 
is  1  sq.  ft.  of  glass  to  each  20  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space,  with  additional  curtained 
openings  between -windows  having  a  total 
area  equal  to  1  sq.  ft.  for  every  10  sq. 
ft.  of  floor  space.  Curtains  to  be  lowered 
only  to  keep  out  storms.  Such  openings 
should  be  placed  well  above  the  floor  and 
between  the  windows.  Much  depends 
here  upon  your  climatic  conditions  and  I 
should  advise  asking  your  experiment 
station  at  Pullman  for  advice  as  to  open 
fronts.  Use  large  house  sash  for  win¬ 
dows  and  have  them  extend  from  near  the 
floor  well  toward  the  plate;  that  is,  put 
them  high  up  to  admit  sunlight  to  the 
rear  of  the  building. 

Droppings  boards  should  be  2%  or  3 
ft.  from  the  floor  in  the  rear.  Perches 
should  be  on  a  level  and  long  enough  to 
give  Leghorns  about  8  in.  of  space  each  ; 
large  fowls  a  little  more.  Guarded 
troughs  or  small  hoppers  may  be  used 
for  dry  mash.  It  is  better  to  feed  this 
in  small  quantities  and  often,  rather  than 
to  use  large  hoppers  holding  several 
weeks’  supply.  Large  galvanized  water 
pails  make  good  water  containers  and 
may  be  set  in  orange  crates  to  prevent 
the  fowls  from  tipping  them  over  when 
nearly  empty.  If  building  is  more  than 
15  ft.  in  depth,  a  window  in  each  end 
will  prolong  the  day  and  enable  the  fowls 
to  eat  more.  These  need  not  be  opened, 
save,  perhaps,  in  warm  weather. 

M.  B.  D. 


Crippled  Chicks  for  Breeding 

Would  chicks  with  crippled  feet  or 
other  deformities  transmit  this  defect? 
Would  you  please  give  me  a  good  disin¬ 
fectant  for  cleaning  out  incubators  and 
brooders?  Should  one  make  it  a  rule  to 
clean  out  incubator  between  hatches,  and 
bow  is  it  done?  c.  F. 

Chicks  with  Gripped  feet  need  not  be 


asphalt  type.  If  this  is  hard  and  does 
not  give  the  water  an  undesirable  taste 
or  odor,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it 
will  prove  unwholesome,  but  no  one  can 
give  you  positive  assurance  as  to  this 
without  knowing  just  what  the  water 
contains.  My  guess  would  be  that  this 
water  is  quite  safe,  but  you  will  under¬ 
stand  that  there  may  be  some  feature  of 
the  supply  that  I  am  ignorant  of. 

M.  B.  D. 


30,000  Chicks  weekly 

For  July  and  August 

Hatches  due  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
July  and  of* eafih  week.  Hatched  by  experts 
August  with  13  years’  experience,  in  one  of 
the  largest,  finest  and  best  equipped 
hatcheries  in  the  State.  80  per  cent  of  our 
orders  are  from  old  customers.  Order  July 
and  August  Chicks  early  at  these  rock-bottom 
prices — 


S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . t  Oc  each 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . l  2C  each 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas _ 1  4c  each 

R.  C.  White  VVyandottes . 1  4C  each 

Mixed  Chicks,  healthy  and  vigorous..  . .  Be  each 


Lots  of  500 . 1a  cent  perchick  less. 

Lots  of  1000 .  1  cent  per  chick  less. 

100  per  cent,  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to 
your  door  by  Parcel  Post. 

Reference  :  Richfield  Bank.  Fine  Catalog  Free 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  -  Richfield,  Pa. 

(Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association) 


III  I  ETC  S.  C.  WHITE 
ULLC  I  W  LEGHORNS 

12  and  14  weeks  old  at  $1.50  and  $1.75 
each.  Also  a  few  8  and  10-week-old  pul¬ 
lets  at  $1.25  up.  These  are  specially 
selected  birds  from  certified  eggs.  Order 
promptly.  Immediate  shipment. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY  Stockton,  N.  J. 


50%  REDUCTION 

Our  annual  50%  reduction  on  Baby  Chicks  and 
Breeding  Stock  goes  into  effect  June  15th  Red- 
bird  Farm's  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red,  trapnested,  pedigreed 
stock  is  unexcelled  for  vigor  and  egg  production 
Send  for  catalog.  REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentliam,  Mass! 


PRICE  IS  Ale,  $10 

S  C.  Red  breeding  males  at  $5  each.  One  pedigreed  cock 
17.50.  (Seven  fifty.)  NELLIE  KUSSEM,,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— 3VTUST  CLOSE  OUT 

6  pr.  W.  China  Reese,  $5  per  pair.  15  Goslings,  2  wks.  old 
$1  each.  6  pr.  Pearl  Guinea.  *2.50  pr.  15  Pekin  Ducks  2 

Drakes,  *150  each.  BR00KSI0E  P0ULTRT  TAROS,  Iljo,  N  V. 


POT 


50 

*0.50 

7.25 

7.25 
8.50 

9.25 

5.25 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

These  Reduced  Prices  mean  SAVINGS ! 

and  big  profits  for  you,  because  they  are  linked  with  Hillpot  Quality 
—  the  highest  quality  in  chicks.  You  can  order  with  certainty  of 
prompt  deliveries  of  husky,  livable  youngsters,  just  as  steadfast1 
as  ever  to  their  good  name  and  reputation. 

White  or  Black  Leghorns  .  . *3?50 

Barred  Itoeks .  3.75 

Brown  Leghorns . 3.75 

White  Bocks  and  K.  1.  Beds.. 4.50 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  M  inorons  '&  Anconas  4.75 
Mixed  Broiler  Chicks..  8.00 

SPECIAL  MATING 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Mating  A  5.50  10.25  20.00 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Mating  B  4.00  8.00  15.00 

Barred  Bocks .. .  4.75  9.25  18.00 

Our  low  prices  have  made  brisk  ordering.  Act  promptly — insure  getting 
as  many  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  of  your  favorite  breed  as  you  need. 
Send  money  order,  check  or  registered  letter.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival 
of  full  count  anywhere  east  of  Mississippi  River. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


500 

1000 

$4>7.4»0 

*110.00 

37.59 

180.00 

37.50 

180.00 

77.50 

150.00 

85.00 

47.50 

95.00 

72.50 

140.00 

85.00 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Offers  the  biggest  chick  value  of  the  year.  Order  yours  now,  direct  from 
this  advertisement.  Immediate  deliveries.  per  goo  -joO  50  og 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $45.00  $  9.25  $5.00  $3.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  58.00  12.00  6.75  3  75 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  64.00  13.00  7.25  4  00 

White  Wyandottes  and  Anconas .  72.50  15.00  8.75  4  75 

White  Rocks  .  17.00  9.00  5.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  21.00  11.00  6.00 

Chicks  of  exceptional  quality  from  Specially  Mated  Pens  at  these  low  prices. 

500  100  50  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $55.00  $12.00  $6.50  $3.50 

ApPlgs.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  70.00  15.00  8.00  4  25 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  70.00  15.00  8.00  4  25 

JtaL  Iffiril  White  Wyandottes .  85.00  18.00  9.00  5.00 

All  Pine  Tree  chicks  are  strictly  healthy,  sturdy  youngsters 
from  pure-bred  free-range  birds.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid. 
oualityIservicei  Safe  arrival  and  full  count  guaranteed  Nn  C  O  TY  shipments 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Av*—- 


Final  Reductions  for  Quick  Orders 


White  Leghorns  )  . . . 

J  . . .  Select 


Utility 

Black  Leghorns  ' 

Barred  Rocks . \ 


Matings. . 
Grade  A. . 

Matings. . 
Grade  A.. 

Matings .  . 
Grade  A. . 

Matings .  . 
Grade  A .  . 


)  Select 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  (  Utility 
j  Select 

White  Rocks  )  ,  Utility 

White  Wyandottes  J  Select 
Odds  and  Ends  for  Broilers 

By  Prepaid  Parcel  Post — full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct 
enclosing  check  or  money  order.  Cannot  ship  C.  O.  D.  Beautiful  Chick  Book  free 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY,  Drawer 

Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Per  25 

Per  50 

Per  100 

Per  500 

Per  1000 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$  9.00 

$42.50 

$  85.00 

2.75 

5.00 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

3.00 

5.50 

11,00 

52.50 

105.00 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

125.00 

3.50 

6.50 

13.00 

62.50 

125.00 

4.00 

7.00 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

4.25 

7.50 

15.00 

72.50 

150.00 

4.50 

8.50 

17.00 

82,50 

160.00 

2.50 

4.00 

8.00 

4, 


from  this  ad 
request. 

Rosemont, 
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(I  Must  Have  Room  for  11 
((  Growing  Stock 

|I  Will  sell  1,000  Yearling  Pul-  || 
}  |  lets  from  Hogan  tested  birds,  f| 
$1.25  each 

I)  LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM  [| 

Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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tockton  Hatchery 

Strictly  pure  bred  chicks,  recog¬ 
nized  as  superior  in  production 
and  quality. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 

SPECIAL  PRICES 
June  12, 13,  19,  20  and  25th  deliveries 

Order  from  this  ad  if  prompt  de¬ 
ll  liveries  are  wanted.  All  chicks  are 


pure-bred  and  are  guaranteed  as  represented, 
delivery  guaranteed.  j  qq  jq 

S.  C-  White  Leghorns .  $9.75  $5.75 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks .  12.25  6.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  13.00  7.00 


Safe 

25 

$3.25 

4.00 

4.25 


White  Wyandottes,  White)  .  R. 
Rocks  and  Anconas _  / 


9.00  5.00 


In  500  lots,  SOo  less  per  t  00  chicks 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

Emmert  R.  Wilson,  Prop. 


BAB  Y  CHICKS™  j 

White  Leghorns,  $10;  Mixed,  $8  a  hundred.  Post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
Bank  Ref.  TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Phiv  Rocks,  lie;  Reds,  12c;  W.  Leghorns,  9o; 

l»niX  Mixed,  8c.  100%  guaranteed.  Order  from  adv  or 

circular  free.  Twin  Hatchery,  McAltgterville.  Pa. 


EGGS-WHITE  ROCK  S-C  HICKS 

From  heavy-laying  pedigreed  stock  at  reduced  prices. 
Circular  free.  Theo.  Poole,  Route  1,  Jamesville,  N.Y. 


300  BARRON  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

12  wks.  old,  *1.(10  each.  Beauties  ;  to  make  room.  100 
Sanborn  Bed  Pullets,  15  wks.  old.  *1.75. 

E.  S.  ANDERSON  .  Valley  Cottage,  New  York 


Make  Money  Raising  Squabs 


Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders 
shipped  everywhere.  Write  for  prices. 
Homers.  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  Specialty. 

Allsion  Squab  Co.,  38  N.  Beacon  St,  Allston,  Mass. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

8-10-weeks-old  Barron  300-egg  strain 

STEPHEN  BRUNDAGE  Salisbury  Mills,  New  York 

14c.  RhodelsiandReds  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Strong,  healthy 

Mrs.  FRANK  >1 E 1 E If’.  /Tr  1 1 n gton  1  e 

ANCONAS (Smgfe Comb) 

PR ANCAIS’  ROCKS 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCA1S  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

^  *  R  E  D  S  -Production-Bred  Cockerels 

W°Qnv,  CEREIF,ED  hens,  S3  each;  2  for  $5.  (8  wks.  old.) 
^e>  2nIi  I>en,  lst,3rd  and 4th  hens  at  Cornell 

to  May  L  L,.  Arthur  Sheldon,  R  7,  Osweoo,  N.Y. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  White  Runner  Ducks; 

Mrs.  ALICE  TRAMMELL 


Baby  Chicks 


flock. 


Eggs  reasonable. 

Straits  Corners,  N.Y. 


Slart  July  First 

WITH 

Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Effective  and  easy  to  keep 
Price,  One  Dollar 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


864 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  10,  1023 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  Rock.  Red  and  Broil¬ 
ers.  8c  and  up  100  percent  delivery  guaranteed. 

F.  B.  LEISTER  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Broilers, 
Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  C.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns. . .  1  Oc  each 
i  8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. . .  1  Oc  each 

Barred  R.  Rocks .  12c  each 

Mixed,  8c.  Prepaid.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular.  THE  CTCtONE  HATCHERY,  Mlllerxtown,  I'h. 


CHICKS 


CHICKS  10c  Each 

B.  Rock,  1  Ic.  Catalog  Free.  Guar,  satisfaction. 

Seibert  Bros.  Box  R  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


r’UirifC  s-  c.  Buff,  $12—100.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
UniljIVO  horns,  *10—100.  Rocks  $12—100.  W. Rocks, 
*14—100.  Reds,  $13— 100.  Mixed.  $0—100.  Send  in  your  or¬ 
der.  Cir.  Free.  JACOB  NIEMOM1,  MoAlhtervlile,  Pa.  80s  2 


CHICKS  From  Hea\>))  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks.  12c  ;  Reds,  13c,  and  Mixed,  8c.  .100% 
guaranteed.  Circular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus.  Pa. 


BIDV  Barron  S,  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
*  ®  *  Rock,  R.  I.  Reds.  Big,  sturdy,  hardy 
A|j|fivc  chicks,  bred  for  egg  production,  at  lUc 
vnll/IVd  each.  Discount  on  large  orders.  Hatches 
every  week.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


from  pure-bred,  selected-heavy 
laying,  free-ranged  hens.  Pre 
paid  parcel  post.  100  percent 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular  and 
price  list  on  request.  Get  it. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Ottaville,  Pennsylvania 


White  Wyandotte,  R.  I.  Red,  Barred  Rock 

yearling  hens  laying,  fine  utility  fowls,  32.50  each. 

RIVEROALE  P0U1TRY  FARM  Box  265  Rivertlale,  N.  J. 


Chicks 


9c  and  up.  R.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rock*,  and  mixed.  Circular  mailed  on  request. 

BrooUlde  Farm  M  cAlI*terville,  I'a. 


Bal ay  Clyix  Vo  and  Up 

Get  Johnson’s  reduced  prices  on  chicks  for  June,  July, 
August  and  September.  Grand  catalogue  and  price  list 
free.  JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY,  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

100%  Guar.  Order  from 

WM.  NACE 


(  8.  C.  'V.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
<  10c.  Barred  Rocks,  12c; 
1  Reds,  14e  and  Mixed,  8c. 
this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICK  S- White  Leghorns 

Leghorns,  9e 5  White  Rocks,  12c;  Reds,  18c;  Broilers, 
8c.  Free  Circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  Uashin^lon,  Ohio 


r,IIir,I/C[  Hock*,  Wyandotte*.  Leghorn*,  An- 
conuM.  Get  our  June  Prices  Cat¬ 
alog.  Reference.  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville.  Pa.  Box  6 

I  ariro  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese.  Rucks, 

LalcoOlUkK  Guinea*,  Ilaiituin*,  Pigeon*,  Collie*. 
Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  farms.  Telford,  Fa. 

TirmilV’C  SUPERIOR 

lirrAlll  oducklings 

Mammoth  Pekin,  Giant  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner 
Ducklings  at  $35  per  100;  $160  per  BOO ;  $300  per  1,000. 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

THREE  MOS.OLD  DUCKLINGS,  $1 .50  Each 

BREEDING  Drakes&  Ducks,  1  Yr.  Old,  $2.50  Each 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34.  Phoenixville.  Pa. 

DAY-OLD-DUCKLINGS  { 

From  selected  and  properly  mated  stock.  The  kind 
that  live  and  grow.  WAYNE  COUNTY  DUCK  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY  CO„  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  Gold  Back  .Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  Selected  from  our  best  yards. 
THOMAS  B.EILY  -  Plymouth,  Mass. 


BREEDERS  AND  EGGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 


Pf^j  DUCKLINGS 


Hatching  Eggs 

Price  List  Free 

PARDEE  *  PEKINS,lilip,h  r. 


HATCHING^GGS  PEKIN  sings 

BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  Long  blind.  N.  r. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  "  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 

PULLETS,  HEIMS,  COCKS,  COCKERELS 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


^LEGHORN  CHIXp*7oo 

Bank  Ref.  Circular.  Geo.  Cullen,  Elkview,  Pa. 


MARCH  PULLETS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Splendid  free  range  stock.  Guaranteed  layers. 
•  1.50  each.  Arthur  G.  Abrecht,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


HAMPTON'S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  SLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


IJ  A  DV  r'Uirire  From  Davis  Strain  of  Certified 
D/iDI  S.  C.W.LEG  HORNS 

For  16  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Strong  chicks  which 
develop  into  prolific  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Pa¬ 
rent  stock  250  to  315-egg  strain.  No  better  chicks. 
Write  for  prices,  ARCHER  W  DAVIS  Mt  Sinai  I.  I  ,  N  Y. 

OELLULO I D  LEG  BANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield,  Mass. 


Jersey 
Black  Giants 

JUNE  11  and  18  DELIVERY 

CHICKS 

$25.00  per  100 
13.00  per  50 
7.00  per  25 

There  are  none  better  at  any 

Erice.  They  are  not  show  birds, 
ut  breed  for  their  size  chicks 
from  above  delivery,  and  capo- 
nized  eight  to  ten  weeks  later 
will  weigh  from  eight  to  twelve 
pounds  in  the  fall. 

We  guarantee  safe  delivery 
1200  miles.  Check  or  money- 
order  must  be  sent  with  order; 
cannot  ship  C.  O.  D.  One  year 
old  Hens  and  Cockerels,  $6.00 
each,  6  hens  and  cockerel  $30.00. 

PEDR1CK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Flemington,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  EGGS^'^l* 

of  June.  Sent  parcel  post  prepaid— insured.  $3  25 
per  setting  15;  3  settings,  $9.  Upham  strain.  9  to  10- 
lb.  cockerels,  $5.  JACOB  WELSH,  Fairmount,  Califon,  N.  J. 


3TERSEYZE3  LAC  KGrl  ANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  CM.  PAGE  S  SONS.  Box  199  Belmor.  H.  J. 

■ - I - 

Jersey  Black  Giant  PULLETS 

10  weeks  old.  Rig,  healthy  birds,  83. 

BLAUVELT  -  Mata  wan,  N.  J. 


300  Jersey  Black  Giants  $2.50  to  $5.  Also  breeding 

stock.  O.  E.  LOWER  Y,  Vineland,  N.  *T,  Rox  83,  11.  8 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Eggs  — 100,  prepaid.  Fertility 

guaranteed  Lewis  Compton  Bias  Creek,  N.  J. 


PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Lead  the  World  as  Layers. 
Bred  for  EGGS  since  1889. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year. 
Continuous  records  up  to  148 
eggs  in  148  days.  Pulletslay¬ 
ing  at  113  and  114  days.  Out- 
layed  over  2600  birds  in  five 
Mo.  Laying  Contests. 

BLUE  RIBBON  WINNERS  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Dayton,  O., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  etc.  Beal  Money  Makers. 
Mrs.  Miller’s  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  net  profit  $8.09 
per  hen;  Mrs.  Wunch  sold  over  $157  worth  of  eggs; 
Mr.  Wilson  over  $2601  Air.  Carr,  Indian  Head,  Md., 
made  over  $800  from  flock  of  53  hens. 

Kggs  and  Chicks  at  Half  Price 
16-Page  Cir.  Free.  Large  General  80-Page  Catalog,  25c. 
Member  Int.  Chick  Assp. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


YAMA  FARMS 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  and  Barred  Rocks 

Minorcas  lay  the  largest  clialk-white  hen  eggs  known. 
The  size  of  the  birds  make  them  more  desirable  for  the 
table  than  any  Mediterranean.  Hens  weigh  7  and  8  lbs. 
Red  comb  and  wattles,  long  bodied,  greenish  black 
plumage.  Standard  bred  Barred  Rocks.  Exhibition 
Minorca  and  Rock  eggs,  35.00  a  setting  ;  Utility  $2.00 
a  setting  or  in  100  lots,  Minorcas  $1  0.00  ;  Barrec  Rocks 
$8.00.  Minorca  chicks  22c;  Barred  Rocks  $17.00  a 
hundred.  Address,  POULTRY  DEPT,  of  YAMA  FARMS, 
Edward  B.  Taylor,  Supt.  Napanoch,  Ulster  Co.,  N.Y. 


STURDY  CHICKS  Jsunec12‘V9‘ l  eg¬ 
horns,  11c:  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wy- 
andottes,  14c.  Order  from  this  adv.  Sent  Prepaid. 
Full  count.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  Laying  Strain  BarredRocks 

13c;  mixed,  10c.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid  pamph.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


rapnested  Barred  Rooks.  8  wks. Chicks,  Stock.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  ARTHUR  L.  SEARLES,  Box  N.  Milford, Ne  w  llamp.hii. 


S.  G.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

We  are  offering  for  sale  8-10  weeks  old  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  at  $1.26  each.  In  lots  of 
50  or  more  $1.16  each.  These  pullets  are  all  milk- 
fed,  healthy  and  vigorous.  They  are  nearly  all 
raised  from  certified  stock  and  are  exactly  the 
same  as  we  will  use  in  our  own  pens.  Remember, 
in  these  pullets  you  get  the  benefit  of  our  20  years  of 
line-breeding  for  size  and  egg  production.  Some  are 
ready  for  i  mmediate  delivery.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  No  circulars.  V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM, 

L.  J.  WEED  &  SON,  Props.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Idyldell  Farm  Standard  Quality  Chicks 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 

May  Chicks  all  sold.  June  Chicks,  Barred 
Ilocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas,  $16.00  per 
100;  Black  Minorcas,  White  Wvandottes,  $18.00 
per  100;  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns, 

$14.00  per  100 ;  Indian  Runner  Ducklings,  $25,00  per  100. 
We  hatch  all  chicks  from  extra  heavy,  bred-to-lay  stock. 
100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  and  save  delay.  Orders  booked  with  25#  deposit. 
Yearling  liens,  $1.00,  $1.25  and  $1.50  each. 


SCHWEGLER’S  “THOR-O-BRED”  BABY  chicks 

LIVE  AND  GROW  BIG 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Ask  for  onr  free  chick  book. 


While,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  . 
Barred  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas 
White  Wyandettes  A  Whlta  Rox... 

Black  Minorca* . 

Buff  Orpington* . 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER, 


Per  500 

.  $62  GO 

.  70.00 

.  77.60 

.  82.50 

.  87.60 

207  Northampton  Street, 


Per  I  00  Per  50  Per  26 

$13.00  $7.00  $3.75 

14.50  7  75  4.00 

16.00  8.50  4  50 

17.00  9.00  4.76 

18  00  8.60  5.00 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


The  Henyard 


Cooked  Beans  for  Poultry 

Is  it  advisable  to  feed  beans  (cooked) 
in  limited  quantities  to  laying  hens?  .  If 
so  what  proportion  may  be  advantag¬ 
eously  fed  ?  i.  N.  v. 

Newfield,  N.  Y. 

Beans  appear  to  be  little  fed  to  poultry, 
being  usually  reserved  for  humans,  hogs 
and  sheep.  They  contain  nearly  twice 
the  amount  of  crude  protein  of  corn  and 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  suitable  food  for  hens.  If  I  had  some 
to  dispose  of  through  my  flock,  I  should 
feed  them  in  limited  quantity  with  the 
other  foods,  trying  them  out  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  perhaps  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  amount  of  cornmeal  that  I  would 
otherwise  use.  It  may  be  that  they  can 
be  fed  in  unlimited  quantity,  but,  hav¬ 
ing  had  no  experience  with  them,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  that  of  others,  I 
cannot  advise  definitely.  M.  B.  D. 


Blackhead;  Laying  Ration 

1.  Will  you  describe  blackhead  in  tur¬ 
keys,  and  can  it  be  distinguished  from 
cholera?  2.  Will  you  give  me  a  good  lay¬ 
ing  ration  for  hens  that  are  just  allowed 
to  go  wherever  they  wish?  I  have  mostly 
White  ’Wyandottes.  I  feed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  a  commercial  mash,  leaving  out  the 
beef  scrap,  mixed  with  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk  until  it  is  crumbly.  At  night  whole 
corn  or  corn  and  oats,  whichever  I  have. 
The  hens  lay,  and  the  eggs  average  quite 
large,  much  larger  than  the  general  run 
of  eggs.  I  always  get  eggs  in  Winter, 
even  when  most  farmers  do  not.  I  do 
not  have  any  trouble  with  the  hens  going 
off  their  feed.  Is  this  a  good  way  to  feed? 
Is  it  economical?  How  much  mash  ought 
a  dozen  hens  to  have?  My  idea  is  to  get 
a  proper  ration  for  hens  that  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  any  extra  care.  c.  I.  P. 

1.  “Blackhead”  in  turkeys  shows  itself 
from  two  weeks  to  several  months  of  age, 
the  first  thing  noted  usually  being  symp¬ 
toms  of  weakness.  The  affected  poults 
drag  behind  their  fellows,  travel  with  a 
peculiar  trot,  stopping  often  to  rest,  then, 
as  the  disease  progresses,  droop  their 
wings,  exhibit  lack  of  appetite,  show 
more  or  less  diarrhoea,  and,  perhaps,  a 
dark  discoloration  of  the  head,  though 
this  latter  symptom  is  not  characteristic 
of  this  disease  alone.  If  picked  up,  they 
are  found  to  be  emaciated,  and  an  au¬ 
topsy  will  disclose  an  enlarged  liver,  per¬ 
haps  with  spots  upon  it,  and  diseased 
blind  pouches  of  the  intestines  filled  with 
cheesy  matter.  The  diarrhoea  may  cause 
you  to  call  the  trouble  cholera,  hut  it  isn’t. 

2.  I  think  that  you  will  get  as  good  re¬ 
sults  by  feeding  a  moist  mash,  as  you  are 
doing,  in  the  morning,  and  all  the  grain 
that  the  hens  will  eat  the  last  thing  at 
night,  as  by  keeping  a  dry  mash  always 
before  them.  Your  hens  having  free 
range  of  the  farm  will  pick  up  a  great 
deal  for  themselves  through  the  day,  but 
not  enough  for  best  egg  production  if 
compelled  to  depend  upon  their  foraging. 
Your  commercial  mash  is  probably  good, 
but  you  can  make  your  own  by  mixing 
cornmeal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and 
middlings  in  equal  parts,  by  weight,  and 
using  skim  or  semi-solid  buttermilk  with 
it.  The  hens  should  have  all  that  they 
will  quicklv  clean  up  at  both  feedings. 

M.  B.  D. 


White  Diarrhoea 

This  year  we  are  hatching  our  own 
chickens  in  a  250-egg  incubator ;  had 
oue  hatch  off  April  1.  135  very  strong, 
sturdy-looking  chicks.  Now  they  are  two 
weeks  old;  we  have  30  chicks  left.  All 
died  with  white  diarrhoea.  What  causes 
white  diarrhoea?  Last  year  we  fed  a  pre¬ 
pared  buttermilk  mash  that  came  with 
the  chickens.  This  year  we  fed  boiled 
eggs  and  oatmeal  for  a  week,  then  a 
mash  of  bran,  cornmeal.  fine  cracked  corn, 
with  just  a  pinch  of  beef  scrap,  and  once 
a  day  gave  a  baby  chick  feed.  AVe  have 
four  hens  with  these  chicks.  c.  w. 

New  York. 

Your  heavy  losses  from  white  diarrhoea 
indicate  that  you  have  the  true  bacillary 
type  of  the  disease  in  your  flock,  and  that 
it  will  probably  continue  until  you  get 
rid  of  the  carriers  that  keep  it  in  exist¬ 
ence.  This  disease  is  conveyed  to  the 
chicks,  not  only  by  contact  and  through 
food  and  water,  but  by  germs  contained 
in  the  eggs  from  infected  hens  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  chicks  hatched  from  them. 
If  you  are  baching  from  the  survivors  of 
last  year’s  flock,  you  are  probably  hatch¬ 
ing  infected  chicks  from  the  carriers  of 
the  disease  among  those  survivors.  In¬ 
fected  chicks  that  live  to  grow  up  may 
carry  the  germs  for  years  and  become 
the  source  of  continued  infection.  When 
such  heavy  losses  from  white  diarrhoea 
occur  in  several  flocks  upon  the  same 
farm,  it  is  probably  best  to  dispose  of  all 
the  stock,  young  and  old.  thoroughly 
clean  up  and  disinfect  quarters  and  uten¬ 
sils  and  start  again  with  stock  from  r 
flock  known  to  be  free  from  the  trouble. 
There  is  no  cure  for  true  white  diarrhoea, 
but  it  should  he  prevented  by  avoiding 
the  source  of  infection.  Not  all  “white 
diarrhoeas”  are  of  the  bacillary  type, 
caused  by  a  disease  germ ;  some  are  due 
to  improper  brooding,  feeding,  etc. 

Chicks  will  do  better  in  flocks  of  not 
more  than  300,  though  experienced  poul- 


trymen  may  succeed  wflth  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  together.  White  oak  tea  would  be 
an  astringent,  possibly  of  some  use  in 
simple  diarrhoea,  but  not  a  cure  for  true 
white  diarrhoea.  M.  B.  D. 


Injury  to  Oviduct 

I  am  keeping  63  pullets,  Leghorns  and 
Wyandottes.  Yesterday  I  found  one  of 
the  Leghorns  with  feathers  about  vent 
soaked  with  blood  and  some  of  the  organs 
protruding.  As  she  was  very  weak,  I 
killed  her.  This  evening  I  found  one  of 
the  Wyandottes  in  about  the  same  con¬ 
dition,  except  she  was  dead.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  scratch  in  litter  morning  and  evening, 
sprouted  oats  at  noon,  about  what  they 
clean  up  in  10  minutes.  Mash,  grit  and 
shells  before  them  at  all  times.  They 
have  been  laying  better  than  60  per  cent 
since  December  15.  They  have  been  eat¬ 
ing  about  four  times  as  much  scratch  as 
mash.  c.  C.  D. 

Orange,  N.  J. 

This  is  an  accident  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  in  flocks  of  pullets  that  are  laying 
heavily,  and  I  know  of  no  practicable 
way  of  preventing  it.  The  oviduct  becomes 
inflamed  and  everted,  perhaps  due  in  con¬ 
siderable  measure  to  efforts  to  expel  an 
overly  large  egg.  and  the  injury  to  the 
parts  may  soon  cause  death  or  bring 
about  an  attack  on  the  injured  bird  by 
other  members  of  the  flock,  with  killing 
by  them.  If  the  bird  is  found  before 
death,'  the  protruding  parts  may  be 
cleaned  in  warm  water,  oiled  and  re¬ 
placed.  A  dose  of  Epsom  salts  (one  tea- 
spoonful,  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  may 
help  to  relieve  the  congestion  and  inflam¬ 
mation  and  promote  recovery.  Heavy 
feeding  and  close  confinement  undoubtedly 
tend  to  bring  this  trouble  on,  but  there 
is  also  very  likely  a  constitutional  weak¬ 
ness  upon  the  part  of  the  bird  which 
renders  her  unable  to  stand  up  under 
modern  forcing  methods  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  If  the  condition  becomes  common 
in  the  flock,  the  use  of  Epsom  salts  as 
a  physic,  1  lb.  to  each  100  fowls,  dis¬ 
solved  in  all  the  water  that  the  birds  will 
drink  during  the  day,  should  be  of  benefit. 

M.  B.  D. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

OLD  POTATOES  LOW  ;  PLENTY  OF  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES  ;  INS  AND  OUTS  OF  SELLING 
BY  AUCTION/  THE  CORN  BELT  FLOUR¬ 
ISHING. 

The  potato  situation  is  drawing  to  a 
close  without  excitement.  The  price  holds 
at^  about  $1  to  $1.25  per  100  lbs.  in 
Western  cities  and  somewhat  more  in 
the  East.  There  is  still  plenty  of  stock 
left  in  the  North  Central  States  but  the 
public  is  not  buying  liberally.  Quality  of 
old  potatoes  is  nothing  extra  at  this  "sea¬ 
son  to  those  who  have  had  a  taste  from 
the  new  crop.  To  be  sure,  the  price  of 
new  potatoes  is  four  times  the  price  of 
old  stock,  but  what  care  the  city  work¬ 
men  at  $10  to  $15  per  day — while  it  lasts. 

FRUIT  MARKETS  QUIET 

The  apple  market  has  simmered  down, 
too,  and  most  of  the  interest  is  in  the 
next  crop  which  promises  well  so  far  for 
an  off  year. 

The  markets  are  full  of  strawberries 
from  the  Middle  and  LTpper  South.  Too 
much  rain  caused  soft  berries  and  much 
decay,  and  the  sales  prices,  as  the  aver¬ 
age  runs,  will  hardly  suit  the  shippers. 
Some  fruit  ranges  10  to  20  cents  and 
poor  stuff  from  3  cents  up. 

SELLING  FRUIT  BY  AUCTION 
The  sale  of  fruit  by  auction  is  gaining 
in  favor.  Its  volume  has  doubled  in  the 
past  five  years.  This  plan  is  employed 
regularly  in  only  a  dozen  or  so  of  the 
large  city  markets,  all  of  them  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  seems  to  appeal 
chiefly  to  distant  shippers,  like  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit  men  or  the  banana  importers. 
It  has  been  tried  occasionally  for  East¬ 
ern  fruits  and  vegetables  without  much 
success.  The  trouble  is  that  the  Eastern 
packs  are  so  little  known  and  so  ir¬ 
regular  that  they  cannot  he  sold  by  sam¬ 
ple.  There  is  no  time  at  an  auction  to 
weigh  and  dig  into  every  package.  The 
main  advantages  claimed  are  first  that 
a  prompt  cash  sale  is  sure  at  some  price 
for  any  amount  of  stock,  and,  second,  the 
price  is  a  matter  of  public  record  and 
the  shipper  knows  what  was  paid.  The 
cost  is  a  little  less  for  selling,  hut  as  the 
average  auction  price  is  often  below  the 
regular  market  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  shipper  gets  more  by  selling  at  auc¬ 
tion.  He  usually  employs  a  broker  or 
other  agent  to  look  after  his  interests  at 
the  auction  and  that  means  more  expense. 

CENTRAL  WEST  FLOURISHING 
More  or  less  sympathy  has  been  lav¬ 
ished  on  the  farmers  of  the  corn  belt  for 
the  past  two  years,  but  some  items  re¬ 
ported  lately  show  at  least  quite  a  hang¬ 
over  from  times  of  greater  prosperity. 
Thus  in  1922  Indiana  farmers  owned 
110,000  automobiles,  or  at  least  one  to 
every  second  farm.  In  Iowa  three  out 
of  four  farmers  owned  automobiles  an  1 
in  all  the  Midwestern  States  there  is 
quite  a  percentage  of  electrical  equip¬ 
ment,  heating  plants  and  many  varieties 
of  modern  household  appliances  scarcely 
ever  seen  in  country  districts  10  years 
ago.  G.  B.  T. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Waterproofing  a  Cellar 

I  would  like  your  advice  regarding  my 
cellar  floor.  After  heavy  rains  the  water 
comes  in  under  the  foundation.  The  floor 
has  only  a  thin  coat  of  cement,  and  I 
should  like  to  know7  if  putting  another 
floor,  1 14  in.  thick,  of  cement,  would  stop 
the  -water  coming  in.  To  lay  another 
floor  on  top  of  the  old  one,  would  I  have 
to  break  up  the  old  floor,  or  could  I  lay 
it  right  on  top?  What  do  you  consider 
is  the  best  proportion  to  mix  a  good  ce¬ 
ment  for  this  purpose?  a.  h. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

If  your  house  is  not  equipped  with 
eaves  "troughs,  putting  them  about  the 
roof  and  connecting  them  with  down 
spouts  arranged  to  carry  the  roof  water 
away  from  the  building  may  remedy  your 
trouble.  In  connection  with  this  the 
ground  surface  should  be  graded  so  that 
surface  water  will  be  led  away  from  the 
foundation  instead  of  toward  it.  Keep¬ 
ing  surface  and  roof  water  away  from 
a  cellar  is  a  big  help  in  keeping  it  dry. 

If  roof  and  surface  drainage  has  al¬ 
ready  been  provided  for,  and  water  still 
comes  in  after  heavy  rains,  the  basement 
will  have  to  be  made  waterproof.  It  is 
probable  that  water  comes  through  the 
walls  as  well  as  beneath  them,  and  they 
should  be  made  watertight  as  well  as  the 
floor. 

A  good  rule  to  follow  in  waterproofing 
a  structure  is  to  apply  the  waterproofing 
to  the  side  from  which  the  water  comes ; 
the  outside  of  the  wall  in  this  case.  To 
do  this  dig  a  trench  large  enough  to 
work  in  about  the  wall,  and  after  raking 
out  the  mortar  joints  and  thoroughly 
cleaning  the  wall,  paint  it  with  a  cream¬ 
like  mixture  of  clear  cement  and  water 
This  should  be  well  worked  in  and  imme¬ 
diately  followed  with  a  rich  mortar  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  cement  to 
two  parts  sand.  Work  this  down  to 
about  %  in.  thick  with  a  wooden  float. 
Both  grout  and  mortar  must  be  used 
within  30  minutes  after  mixing  if  full 
strength  is  to  be  secured.  When  the 
mortar  has  hardened  sufficiently  to  per¬ 
mit  scratching  without  injury  it  should 
be  scratched  and  a  final  coat  of  stiff 
mortar  applied,  also  about  %  in.  thick. 

Where  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the 
outside  of  a  wall,  the  mortar  may  be 
applied  to  the  inside.  It  should  not  be 
done  in  a  wet  time,  however,  as  the  pres¬ 
sure  exerted  by  the  water  outside  the 
wall  may  prevent  a  good  bond  between 
the  mortar  and  the  surface  to  which  it 
is  applied. 

The  floor  should  have  a  waterprooi 
membrane  made  from  several  layers  of 
tarred  felt  mopped  down  in  place  with 
hot.  tar  or  asphalt.  A  floor  of  this  size 
should  be  laid  in  at  least  four  sections, 
coating  the  abutting  edges  of  the  sections 
with  tar  or  asphalt  to  make  a  tight  joint. 
Around  the  wall  a  wedge-shaped  opening 
should  be  left  by  inserting  three  thick¬ 
nesses  of  clapboards.  These  are  removed 
as  soon  as  the  concrete  hardens  suf¬ 
ficiently,  and  the  opening  later  filled  with 
hot  tar  or  asphalt,  making  a  seal  against 
the  wall. 

The  floor  should  be  laid  about  3  in. 
thick,  using  concrete  mixed  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  part  cement,  2%  parts 
clean,  well-graded  sand,  the  particles 
ranging  in  size  from  fine  to  those  that 
will  just  pass  a  UL-in.  mesh  screen,  and 
four  parts  of  screened  gravel  or  stone 
ranging  in  size  from  %  in.  up  to  %  in. 
Mix  to  a  quaking  consistency,  just  soft 
enough  so  that  water  will  flush  to  the  top 
by  tamping.  Measure  the  water  used 
to  bring  the  first  batch  to  the  proper  con¬ 
sistency  and  use  the  same  quantity  of 
water  in  each  ensuing  batch.  If  work 
has  to  be  stopped  before  completing  a 
square,  insert  a  partition  in  the  floor 
form,  and  stop  with  a  square  edge,  coat¬ 
ing  it  with  hot  tar  before  adding  more 
concrete  to  secure  a  seal. 

To  cover  a  floor  21x21  ft.  with  a  floor 
3  in.  thick  mixed  as  above  would  require 
ebout  23  sacks  of  cement. 


Pumping  Water  Into  House 

I  have  a  pump  about  12  ft.  from  the 
house,  and  would  like  some  practical  and 
not  too  expensive  suggestion  as  to  get¬ 
ting  water  into  the  house.  The  well  is 
about  48  ft.  deep,  with  an  average  of  12 
to  15  ft.  of  water.  The  pipe  from  the 
pump  runs  through  a  piece  of  tile  piping 
for  about  15  ft.  The  tile  pipe  is  4  in.  in 
diameter.  I  have  electricity  in  the  house. 
I  also  have  a  small  pond  about  40  ft.  from 
the  pump  for  ducks,  which  goes  dry  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer;  have  a  small  part  of  it 
dammed  all  around  except  inlet  and  outlet 
(12x12  ft.  deep),  where  I  can  still  hold 
a  little  wTater,  which  soon  goes  stagnant. 
Would  like  to  be  able  to  drain  same  at 
times  and  refill  from  pump.  E.  H.  \v. 

Millhorn,  N.  J. 

The  depth  of  your  wTell  necessitates  the 
use  of  a  deep-well  pump,  which  must  be 
placed  over  the  well  in  order  to  get  the 
cylinder  wdthin  suction  distance  of  the 
water.  Under  these  conditions  probably 
your  cheapest  method  of  getting  running 
water  into  the  house  would  be  by  the  use 
of  an  ordinary  force  pump  provided  with 
a  windmill  top  for  the  attachment  of  the 
jack  and  an  underground  pipe  leading  to 


a  hydro-pneumatic  storage  tank  in  the 
basement.  As  the  water  is  pumped  into 
this  the  air  is  compressed  above  it,  and 
the  air  pressure  so  secured  is  used  to 
force  water  to  all  parts  of  the  house  as 
needed.  Another  method  would  be  the 
use  of  a  small  gravity  storage  tank  in 
the  attic  supplied  in  the  same  way.  This 
method,  however,  is  open  to  the  objection 
of  being  warm  in  the  Summer.  The  well 
can  be  provided  with  a  concrete  curb  and 
a  small  house  built  over  it,  sheltering  the 
pump  and  the  power  used  to  operate  it. 
This  may  be  either  a  small  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  or,  as  you  have  electric  current  avail¬ 
able,  a  small  motor  may  be  used,  which 
may  be  arranged  to  be  controlled  from  a 
switch  at  the  house.  If  the  current  is 
derived  from  storage  cells,  however,  it 
should  not  be  used  for  pumping  purposes 
where  more  than  a  limited  amount  of 
water  is  to  be  used  because  of  the  ex¬ 
pense. 

If  it  is  desired  to  go  to  the  necessary 
expense,  a  frost-proof  structure  can  be 
built  over  the  well  and  an  electrically 
operated  automatic  pumping  outfit  in¬ 


joining  owners,  in  order  to  do  so,  may 
proceed  under  Article  13-A  of  the  town 
law.  This  statute  is  too  lengthy  to  quote 
in  full,  but  it  provides  that  the  owner 
may  file  a  petition  with  the  town  board, 
setting  forth  the  name  and  address  of  the 
petitioner,  description  of  the  land  and 
the  name  and  residents  of  lands  to  be  oc¬ 
cupied.  The  town  board  shall  cause 
copies  of  the  petition  to  be  served  upon 
the  owner,  shall  view  the  premises  and 
appoint  a  time  and  place  for  a  hearing  of 
the  parties  interested  and  witnesses.  Com¬ 
pensation  shall  also  be  fixed  for  occupying 
the  lands.  N.  T. 


Obstructing  Flow  of  Water 

In  the  Spring  and  other  times  through 
the  Winter  when  we  have  thaws,  the 
water  flows  from  A’s  place  across  B’s 
place,  then  from  B’s  across  C’s  place. 
Has  C  a  right  to  build  a  dam  to  hold  this 
water  back  and  flood  B’s  premises,  filling 
his  cellar  with  water?  C  claims  it  is 
surface  water,  and  she  can  do  as  she 
likes  with  it.  There  is  no  other  outlet  for 
this  water.  I  have  consulted  two  lawyers 
in  this  case,  and  one  of  them  says  C  can 
hold  the  water  on  my  premises  the  year 
around  and  I  cannot  do  anything  about 
it.  The  other  lawyer  says  C  has  no 
right  to  stop  the  water,  even  on  her  own 
premises,  if  it  is  a  damage  to  anybody 
else.  L.  K.  A. 

Ordinarily  we  do  not  attempt  to  give 
an  opinion  where  an  attorney  has  been 


The  permanent  and  durable  properties  of  concrete  made  these  greenhouse  benches 
highly  desirable.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  boys  at  Williamson  School,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  to  construct  wooden  benches  every  three  or  four  years.  They  cost  about 

the  same  as  benches  built  of  good  wood. 


stalled  that  will  start  up  and  supply 
water  from  the  well  at  the  opening  of  a 
faucet  in  the  house,  stopping  when  normal 
pressure  is  again  restored. 

Contamination  of  the  water  supply  is 
to  be  feared  from  a  pond  such  as  you  de¬ 
scribe  so  near  the  well.  It  should  be 
drained.  A  small  portion  of  it  could  be 
lined  with  concrete,  an  overflow  and 
drainage  pipe  provided  and  a  supply  pos¬ 
sibly  maintained  from  the  well,  although 
it. must  be  remembered  that  the  supply  of 
water  from  such  a  well  is  limited.  To 
fill  a  tank  12x12x4  ft.  deep  wrould  require 
576  cu.  ft.  of  water.  If  your  well  had 
an  inside  diameter  of  4  ft.,  it  would  have 
to  have  nearly  46  ft.  of  w7ater  standing  in 
it  to  contain  this  quantity. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  DRAINAGE 
LAWS 


Opening  Drain  on  Adjoining  Land 

1.  A  year  ago  a  man  bought  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  farm,  and  rented  us  the  pasture  with 
the  privilege  of  cutting  the  hay  on 
shares.  Later  he  rented  the  house  to  an¬ 
other  party  with  the  use  of  the  barns,  to 
board  State  road  teams.  Through  this 
farm  runs  a  brook,  which  also  runs 
through  previous  four  other  farms.  Dif¬ 
ferent  people  who  for  years  have  lived  on 
this  farm  have  never  cleaned  out  or 
ditched  the  brook,  thereby  damming  back 
stagnant  water  on  a  large  swamp  on  our 
own  farm.  We  are  reclaiming  this  swamp 
and  draining  it  to  make  part  of  it  into  a 
meadow  for  hay.  To  do  this  we  must  put 
a  new  ditch  or  brook  through  this  ad¬ 
joining  farm,  as.  the  old  one  is  all  filled 
up.  The  tenant  in  the  house  on  this  farm 
has  forbidden  us  to  enter  the  premises  to 
clean  this  brook.  The  owrner  has  said 
nothing.  Is  this  brook  a  public  stream? 

2.  Can  we  force  the  owner  to  clean  it? 

3.  Has  anyone  the  right  to  hold  stagnant 

water  back  through  neglect  of  cleaning 
the  ditch?  4.  Have  we  the  right  to  clean 
it  through  his  farm  so  as  to  drain  our 
own?  5.  Can  the  tenant  keep  us  off,  as 
it  runs  through  the  dooryard  ifi  front  of 
the  house,  which  he  rents,  about  40  ft. 
from  front  porch?  6.  How  can  we  get 
permission  to  enter  and  clean  aforesaid 
brook?  7.  Have  we  the  right  to  cut  out 
trees  and  brush  in  this  brook  on  tenant’s 
premises?  g.  f.  w. 

New  York. 

1.  We  have  not  facts  enough  before  us 
to  state  whether  or  not  this  is  a  public 
stream. 

2.  No. 

3.  Generally  speaking,  yes. 

4.  5,  6  and  7.  The  owner  of  any 
swamp,  low  or  wet  agricultural  land,  who 
desires  to  drain  the  same  and  finds  it 
necessary  to  enter  upon  the  land  of  ad- 


employed.  We  do  not  attempt  to  dispute 
either  of  the  attorneys  who  have  been  con¬ 
sulted,  by  our  answer,  for  they  may  have 
elicited  more  facts  than  are  contained  in 
your  letter.  The  following  general  prin¬ 
ciple  may  apply  : 

A  lower  owner  is  undar  no  obligation 
to  take  care  of  the  surface  water  of  his 
adjoining  upper  owner,  and  he  may  im¬ 
prove  his  lower  land,  though  by  so  doing 
he  prevents  the  flow  of  the  surface  water 
on  his  land  from  his  upper  neighboring 
proprietor  to  the  latter’s  damage.  New 
York  .State  has  followed  the  common  law 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  theory  that 
surface  water  is  a  common  enemy  which 
each  proprietor  may  fight  as  he  deems 
best,  and  the  lower  proprietor  may  there¬ 
fore  take  such  measures  as  are  necessary, 
although  the  result  is  to  throw  the  water 
back  upon  the  land  of  an  adjoining  pro¬ 
prietor.  A  land  owner  may  not  collect 
surface  water  into  a  pond,  pool  or  ditch 
and  then  discharge  it  upon  lands  of  an¬ 
other  in  a  greater  volume  and  more  con¬ 
centrated  flow  than  would  have  resulted 
if  the  natural  conditions  had  been  left 
undisturbed.  N.  T. 


Two  old-time  prospectors,  living  to¬ 
gether  far  beyond  the  uttermost  fringe  of 
the  furthest  tin-can  dump  of  civilization, 
were  accustomed  to  spend  day  after  day 
in  silence.  One  morning  the  first  pros¬ 
pector  said  to  the  second  prospector : 
“That  there  c’yote  kept  me  awake  last 
night.”  Said  the  second  prospector  to 
the  first  prospector :  “That  warn’t  no 
c’yote.  That  war  a  wildcat.”  Later  in 
the  day,  the  first  prospector  packed  his 
belongings,  hoisted  his  sack  on  his  shoul¬ 
der  and  departed,  explaining,  as  he  left : 
“Too  darn  much  talking  round  here.  I’m 
going  where  there  ain’t  so  much  conversa¬ 
tion.” — Credit  Lost. 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied'Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  Tf  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
employment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge 
to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  867. 

FOR  SALE}  OR  LEASE  at  North  Patehogue, 
L.  I.,  new  9-rooin  house,  all  improvements; 
garage;  plot  85x500  ;  50  miles  from  Pennsyl- 
ania  station;  easy  terms;  price  $5,200.  HENRY 
BECK,  Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  Medford,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farm  of  200  to  500  acres  in  the 
hills  of  New  York  State;  suited  for  sheep 
raising;  must  he  at  altitude  of  at  least  2,500 
ft.  and  within  150  miles  of  New  York  City; 
prefer  property  containing  lake  and  stream 
for  trout  breeding;  send  full  particulars  and 
photographs  to  C.  F.  CAHILL,  Room  1012,  33 
West  42d  St.,  New  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 


WILLOW  DELL  ITALIAN,  3  band  bees  and 
queens  are  good  bees  that  bring  results; 
with  queens,  2-frame  nuclei,  $4;  3-frame,  $5.25; 
jumbo  frames,  50c  extra;  queens,  $1.25  each. 
H.  S.  OSTRANDER,  Melleuville,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  SYRUP,  guaranteed  pure,  $2.20  gal¬ 
lon;  have  only  20  gallons  left  for  sale.  FRED 
JOHNSON,  R  F  D  1,  Cineinnatus,  N.  Y. 

WE  CAN  accommodate  a  few  Summer  people 
who  are  looking  for  rest,  and  good  plain 
farm  living;  fine  location,  with  dandy  view’. 
LEON  W.  PARKHURST,  Felchville,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE,  after  June  28  several  good  lamp  in¬ 
cubators;  price  low.  F'ARIVIEW  POULTRY 
FARM,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP— -Second-hand,  electric 
light  outfit;  National  Gasoline  Engine  and 
Sprague  dynamo  giving  300  lights  at  40  watts 
and  110  volts  each;  shipjiing  weight  about  10,- 
000  lbs.;  frst-class  condition  after  six  years; 
purchaser  takes  away  for  $750;  switchboard 
included;  original  cost  $3,800.  BROOK  DALE 
FARM,  Palisades,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 
(Railroad  Station,  Tappan  on  the  Erie.) 

HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 

MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

BEES — Produce  your  own  honey;  circular  free. 
VAN’S  HONEY  FARMS,  Hebron,  Iud. 

SLEEP  on  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  soothing, 
refreshing,  invigorating;  pleasing  gift  for 
shut-in  friends  or  well  ones;  picked  fresh,  cre¬ 
tonne  cover,  3  lbs.,  $1.25,  prepaid;  check  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Keystone  traction  driller,  full  equip¬ 
ment,  cheap;  good  all  around  practical  opera¬ 
tor  wanted  for  No.  5  machine;  references.  T. 
S.  MOORE,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Ninety  tons  cow  hay,  partly  Al- 
falfa.  E.  C.  BARDIN,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  CARAMELS — Pure  and  wholesome; 

made  after  a  famous  recipe;  pound  box,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.  IDLEWOOD  CARAMELS,  Hillsdale, 
N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 0,000  Candee  incubator;  used  two 
years  and  guaranteed  to  be  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition;  price  $400.  ADVERTISER  3461,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAKE  up  your  own  Balsam  Pillows;  fresh  cut 
Adirondack  Balsam,  enough  for  two  pillows, 
postpaid,  $1;  prompt  delivery;  or  beautifully 
painted  pillows,  14x17,  stuffed,  with  fresh  cut 
Adirondack  Balsam,  $1.25  postpaid;  send  for 
descriptive  matter;  satisfaction  guaranteed 
DORSEY  FARMS,  Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Blue  Hen  Incubator:  state  size,  age 
condition  and  price.  I.  M.  JOHNSON,  Ickes- 
burg,  Pa. 

WANTED — Any  quantity  of'  pine  needles,  in 
lots  of  100  pounds  or  ton  lots;  state  price. 
Address  JOHN  RICK,  Reading,  Pa. 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE,  3-horse,  Z-engine,  Bosch 
magneto,  $55;  32-volt  generator  and  150-am¬ 
pere  hour  batteries;  used  16  months,  $140.  H. 
VAN  KUREN,  Rummerfield,  Pa. 

WANTED— A  sweep  rake.  HARRY  S.  DEWEY, 
Gt.  Barrington,  Mass. 

SPRING  WATER,  on  Maine  farm;  any  party 
interested  in  remarkable,  pure  spring  water 
and  wishing  to  do  a  spring  water  business  of 
any  kind  can  hear  further  particulars  by  ad¬ 
dressing  ADVERTISER  3482,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

CIDER  PRESS,  grater  and  elevator;  complete 
outfit;  nearly  new  for  sale.  F.  T.  PALMER, 
Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — United  States  separator,  1,400-lb. 

capacity;  Hinman  milking  machine,  3  units; 
'both  in  first-class  condition.  JAS.  E.  VAN  AL- 
STYNE,  Sunnyside  Farms,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

WANTED- — Antiques;  pewter,  old  Sandwich 

glass,  cups,  plates,  bottles,  plain  and  curly 
maple  furniture;  state  prices.  MRS.  H.  L. 
LONSDALE,  174  Sullivan  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Five  boys,  7  to  12  years,  to  board 
on  farm  in  Connecticut;  milk,  eggs,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit:  particulars,  MRS.  CHAMBER- 
LAIN,  Box  30,  Unionville,  Conn. 

BOARDERS  WANTED — -Accommodations  for 

two;  terms  reasonable;  Brookfield  cottage. 
MRS.  FRANK  MERCER,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


fl  I  have  a  chance  to  sell  by  mail  at  my  usual  LOW  PRICES 
M^  1  ■  ■  MM  the  output  of  a  well-known  silo  concern.  Silos  absolutely 

■  ■  ■  IiJ  first-class,  made  of  genuine  CLEAR  FIR.  This  lumber  is 

■  ■  m.  high-priced  and  hard  to  get  this  year  but  YOU  KNOW  it  is 

H  the  ONLY  SAFE  wood  for  silos.  If  you  buy  through  me 

«  ■  A  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY  you  can  BUY  THE  BEST  and  PAY 

LESS.  Your  neighbor  probably  bought  at  my  sale  last  year.  Ask  him  how  much 

sale  lasts  30  days.  M.  L.  SMITH,  113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
^inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consid'eration. 

'Would  you  try  to  collect  from  the 
American  Express  Company  the  inclosed 
bill  V  This  case  of  eggs  was  shipped  from 
here  on  July  5,  1921,  and  was  lost  in 
transit.  After  some  time  I  received  an 
acknowledgment  of  my  claim  from  the 
company,  and  was  advised  to  present  my 
bill  to  our  local  agent  here,  which  I  did, 
handing  him  bill  and  express  receipt ;  also 
duplicate  of  bill  sent  the  dealer  to  whom 
the  eggs  were  shipped  but  not  delivered. 
Having  turned  all  my  papers  over  to  our 
agent,  I  have  nothing  more  to  send  to  you 
except  the  date  the  eggs  were  shipped, 
this  taken  from  my  daily  account  book.  I 
have  asked  our  local  agent  several  times 
to  look  up  this  matter,  but  as  yet  have 
had  no  results,  so  thought  it  possible  that 
you  could  do  something  for  me.  J.  B. 

New  York. 

Any  agent  who  is  responsible  for  such 
delay  needs  instruction  on  the  rights  of 
shippers.  Other  shippers  report  that 
their  agents  insist  a  claim  will  be  paid 
less  promptly  when  it  is  given  to  us  for 
collection,  but  this  record  belies  the  as¬ 
sertion.  Claims  should  be  presented 
promptly,  with  necessary  proof,  but  keep 
your  important  receipts  and  correspond¬ 
ence.  Claims  have  been  lost  because  re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  given  to  agents,  and  if 
it  became  necessary  to  ask  aid  from  us 
the  claim  is  rejected  because  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  produce  the  receipt  and  support¬ 
ing  papers.  Keep  your  receipt,  and,  in 
fact,  keep  all  your  receipts  carefully,  and 
check  up  your  returns  from  dealers 
promptly,  until  you  are  sure  a  settlement 
has  been  received.  The  promptness  in 
following  up  these  matters  will  save  loss 
and  delay. 

I  shipped  furs  to  the  Omaha  Hide  and 
Fur  Company  valued  at  $36.71  by  in¬ 
sured  mail,  and  on  the  outside  of  the 
package  was  one  of  their  shipping  tags. 
I  wrote  with  pen  and  ink  on  this  card 
the  words  “Hold  Separate.”  I  also  wrote 
them  a  letter  grading  the  furs  as  sent  to 
them,  not  pricing  them,  but  instructing 
them  to  hold  separate  and  submit  to  me 
their  best  offer.  You  will  notice  _  in 
their  first  letter  to  me  after  receiving 
their  check  that  they  said  they  did  not 
hold  furs  separate  after  Feb.  15.  which  is 
plainly  an  acknowledgment  that  they 
were  aware  of  my  instructions,  but  they 
claimed  they  paid  me  all  my  furs  were 
worth,  as  they  had  declined  75  per  cent 
since  November.  Furs  did  not  decline 
any  such  amount  anywhere  except  with 
them,  as  I  received  quotations  from  vari¬ 
ous  places.  When  I  returned  their  check 
the  second  time  I  demanded  the  worth  of 
my  furs  or  their  return.  I  never  sold 
them  to  the  Omaha  Hide  and  Fur  Com¬ 
pany,  only  shipped  them  prepaid  and 
asked  them  to  submit  their  best  offer  and 
to  hold  separate.  They  say  they  did  not 
receive  instructions.  They  also  claim  in 
their  price  list  that  the  price  may  change, 
but  the  assortment  never,  and  that  they 
pay  the  highest  prices  obtainable. 

West  Virginia.  c.  o.  l. 

Omaha  Hide  and  Fur  Company  sent 
this  shipper  a  check  for  $8.75  for  the 
skins — a  very  wide  margin  from  the  ship¬ 
per’s  valuation.  We  have  not  seen  the 
skins  and  cannot  pass  upon  their  real 
worth,  but  our  contention  is  that  since 
the  receiver  failed  to  hold  the  skins  sepa¬ 
rate,  as  instructed,  the  house  is  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  shipper  for  his  valuation.  The 
bad  faith  of  Omaha  Hide  and  Fur  Com¬ 
pany  is  shown  in  one  statement  denying 
receipt  of  instructions  to  “Hold  Sepa¬ 
rate”  and  another  letter  explaining  it 
was  not  the  custom  to  hold  skins  after 
Feb.  15.  Fur  houses  of  the  Central  West 
have  a  variety  of  means  of  skinning  ship¬ 
pers.  One  of  the  schemes  is  to  claim  the 
skins  are  “green”  and  if  held  separate 
would  spoil  and  be  an  entire  loss.  This 
might  be  true  in  some  cases,  but  with 
some  houses  the  claim  is  made  so  fre¬ 
quently  as  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  beat  shippers  out  of  a 
fair  return  by  such  fictitious  claims. 

I  am  manager  of  a  fruit  farm.  We 
were  in  New  York  last  Fall  selling  ap¬ 
ples  and  potatoes,  and  sold  to  Udell  Food 
Products  Company,  12S  Willis  avenue, 
New  York.  This  bill  for  20  bags  of  po¬ 
tatoes  I  am  sending  you  to  see  if  you 
can  collect  it  for  me.  d.  h.  p. 

New  York. 

The  Udell  Food  Products  Company  has 
moved  away  from  the  Willis  avenue  ad¬ 
dress,  and  no  one  knows  where  they  have 
gone.  Their  telephone  is  disconnected. 


and  we  are  unable  to  locate  them.  This 
loss  of  $44  will  convince  readers  that 
references  are  necessary  before  parting 
with  any  of  their  apples  or  potatoes.  It 
may  take  a  little  time,  and  cause  a  little 
delay,  but  there  will  be  money  in  the  de¬ 
lay. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  B.  G.  Nef- 
fler,  Edmeston  Dairy  Company,  375  West 
126th  street,  New  York,  I  shipped  to  his 
address  five  cases  of  white  eggs,  with  a 
bill  for  $55.50.  My  last  letter  was  re¬ 
turned  unopened,  marked  “moved  and  left 
no  address.”  If  you  could  locate  the 
party  and  collect  this  bill,  I  would  be 
grateful,  indeed.  c.  D.  D. 

New  York. 

B.  G.  Neffler  stated  that  he  could  use 
25  eases  of  eggs  a  week,  brown  and  white, 
and  asked  for  a  trial  shipment  of  five 
cases.  He  has  now  disappeared,  and  can¬ 
not  be  located,  so  that  the  shipper  has  to 
assume  all  of  the  loss.  No  one  in  the 
neighborhood  knows  where  he  has  gone, 
and  the  Postoffice  Department  cannot  lo¬ 
cate  him,  nor  can  other  agencies  that  we 
have  consulted.  If  any  of  our  readers 
hear  from  him,  we  would  like  to  have  the 
information.  We  hope  no  one  will  be 
induced  to  trust  him  if  he  solicits  ship¬ 
ments  again. 

Wre  shipped  the  Bridgeport  Produce 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  four  cases  of 
eggs,  for  which  we  received  prompt  re¬ 
turns.  We  shipped  them  34  cases  of  eggs 
for  which  we  could  not  get  any  returns 
for  quite  a  while,  then  through  a  firm 
here  who  were  shipping  them  produce  we 
received  $200  on  account,  but  got  no 
statement,  and  of  course  thought  they  had 
received  all  the  eggs.  Then  we  heard 
nothing  till  November,  when  we  heard 
the  business  was  taken  over  and  is  now 
being  run  under  the  same  name.  When 
we  received  a  final  settlement  we  found 
wre  were  short  four  cases,  which  their 
record  showed  had  not  been  received.  We 
then  took  it  up  with  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  Express  Company.  We  could  get 
nothing  out  of  them  ;  at  first  they  said 
they  had  all  been  received.  We  have  still 
kept  at  them,  and  the  claim  agent  in 
Rochester  says  that  they  found  the  cases 
shipped  August  31  were  not  received  by 
the  company  in  Connecticut,  but  they 
could  not  pay  it  as  they  paid  no  claims 
unless  they  were  filed  within  four  months, 
which  of  course  would  cut  ours  out.  Of 
course  we  could  not  file  a  complaint  before, 
as  we  bad  no  statement  to  show  until  the 
firm  in  Connecticut  gave  us  a  settlement. 
Could  you  give  us  any  information  along 
this  line,  whether  we  could  collect  it  in 
any  way,  and  how  to  go  about  it? 

New  York.  *  r,  l.  k. 

This  experience  shows  one  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  delay  in  taking  action  on  an  ac¬ 
count.  Through  no  fault  of  his  own  the 
shipper  has  to  accept  a  loss  of  some  $70. 
The  consignee  reported  shortage  so  long 
after  the  shipment  was  made  that  it  was 
impossible  to  collect  the  claim  from  the 
express  company.  In  a  circumstance  such 
as  this  we  feel  that  the  express  company 
should  waive  the  time  limitation  condi¬ 
tion',  as  they  show  that  they  were  at 
fault,  and  the  responsibility  is  theirs.  We 
see  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not 
pay  over  at  least  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  these  four  cases  of  eggs,  for  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  they  disposed  of  them.  The 
consignee  is  more  at  fault  because  of  his 
indifference  to  repeated  inquiries,  and  the 
record  is  sufficient  warning  to  ship  to  no 
house  that  is  unwilling  to  check  up  its 
records  or  help  with  information  prompt¬ 
ly  when  mix-ups  arise.  The  time  limit 
for  entering  claims  has  been  extended  by 
the  express  company  to  six  months,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  to  waive  a  condition 
that  has  been  amended  because  it  proved 
inadequate. 

I  shipped  to  the  Braden  Hurst  Co.  of 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  160  boxes  of  lettuce 
October  21,  1922.  I  do  not  get  any  an¬ 
swer  or  returns.  I  have  written  this 
company  on  two  different  occasions,  but 
do  not  get  any  reply.  We  were  informed 
that  lettuce  about  this  time  was  worth 
from  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  crate.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  recently  been  changed,  being 
known  before  as  “The  Union  Sales  Co.” 
Would  like  you  to  take  this  claim  against 
the  Braden  Hurst  Co.  and  see  what  can 
be  done.  G.  E.  F. 

New  York.  v 

Mr.  Braden  Hurst  of  the  Braden  Hurst 
Co.  promised  us  to  adjust  this  complaint 
some  time  ago  if  we  would  give  him  a 
week  or  two  longer  on  it.  We  acceded 
to  what  seemed  a  reasonable  request,  but 
he  has  evidently  used  the  time  to  disap¬ 
pear,  and  therefore  the  shipper  is  obliged 
to  charge  the  entire  matter  up  to  exper¬ 
ience.  If  anyone  hears  of  Mr.  Braden 
Hurst,  or  the  concern,  or  if  they  start 
business  in  any  locality,  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  information. 


No  day  too  long — no  load 
too  heavy 


L.  W.  Trow,  of  Alpena, 
So.  Dakota,  says,  “The 
Rumely  OILPULL  is 
the  most  successful  ker¬ 
osene  burning  tractor 
on  the  market  today — 
the  most  powerful  for 
its  rating.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  work  and 
grief  it  will  undergo. 
No  day  is  too  long,  no 
load  too  heavy.” 

No  matter  where  you  are 
located,  you  want  a  depend¬ 
able  tractor — one  that  will 
start  in  any  weather — that 
will  be  ready  when  you  need 
it — that  will  not  overheat  or 
balk  when  time  is  short  or 
work  heavy.  We  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  from  enthu- 


These  Booklets 
Sent  FREE 

OILPULL 

“  The  Cheapest  Farm  Power ” 


siastic  American  farmers 
— some  in  your  section. 

If  you  will  write,  we  will 
send  copies  of  the  letters 
and  our  new  booklet  de¬ 
scribing  the  revolution¬ 
ary  effects  of  Triple  Heat 
Control.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  see  the  local  Ad- 
vance-Rumely  dealer. 


Why  an  OilPull  pays 

1—  LOW  FUEL  COST  3— LONG  LIFE 

2—  LOW  UPKEEP  COST  4— REASONABLE  PRICE 


Advance -Rumely 

THRESHER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  La  Porte,  Indiana 

Dept.  ZZ 

The  Advance-Rumely  Line  includes  kerosene  tractors,  steam  engines,  grain  and 
rice  threshers,  alfalfa  and  clover  hullers,  husker  shredders  and  motor  trucks 
Serviced  from  33  Branches  and  W arehouses 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


Bm-xHS 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


E  LL-AN  S 

254  and  75$  Packages  Everywhere 


1T«  A  Rod  and  Up 


VowBtiU 


Write  for  our  free 
.  104  -  Page  Catalog 
’  showing  LOWEST 
_  prices  on  quality 

' Fence 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY. 

^  Famous  Peerless  Lineof  Fence, Farm 
Ghtes,  Roofing,  Paints  NOW  sold  direct 
from  Factory  at  40%  lower  prices.  „ 

PEERLESS  WIRE  A  FENCE  CO.  a 
1  Q«pt  J-Q3  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


Illllllllllimilllllillilllllllllilll 


Opportunity  Calls 

from  CANADA 


Visit  Canada  this  summer— see 
for  yourself  the  opportunities 
which  Canada  offers  to  both 
labor  and  capital— rich,  fertile, 
virgin  prairie  land,  near  rail¬ 
ways  and  towns,  at  $15  to  $20 
an  acre — long  terms  if  desired. 
Wheat  crops  last  year  the  big¬ 
gest  in  history;  dairying  and 
hogs  pay  well;  mixed  farming 
rapidly  increasing. 

Homeseekers'  Rates  on 
Canadian  Railroads 

If  you  wish  to  look  over  the 
country  with  a  view  to  taking 
up  land  get  an  order  from  the 
nearest  Canadian  Government 
Agent  for  special  rates  on 
Canadian  railroads.  Make  this 
your  summer  outing— Canada 
welcomes  tourists— no  pass¬ 
ports  required— have  a  great 
trip  and  see  with  your  own 
eyes  the  opportunities  that 
await  you. 

For  full  information,  with  free 
booklets  and  maps,  write 

to  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  ot 
Canadian  Dept,  of  Immigration, 

W.  D.  SCOTT 

Room  105,  Norlite  Building 
Ottawa,  Canada 

Authorized  Canadian  Gov’t  Aft. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Cook  for  Summer  hotel,  accom¬ 
modating  50  people,  July  1;  also  chamber 
maid  and  waitress;  good  opportunity  for 
mother  and  daughter;  state  experience  and 
wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER.  3459, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  DAIRYMAN — Married  or  single  to 
take  full  charge  of  milk  house,  bottling 
certified  milk;  wages  $4.50  per  day,  6  days  per 
week.  PENSHURST  FARM,  Narberth,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  sal¬ 
ary  $44  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply, 
stating  age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if  possible),  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT.  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  men  for  dairy  barn 
or  outside  farm  work;  $21  a  week;  no  privileges. 
HARRY  TITSINK,  Arden  Farms  Dairy  Co., 
Harriman,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  houseworker  and  plain  cook, 
white,  for  Summer  boarding  house  of  24 
guests;  also  waitress;  mother  and  daughter  or 
two  friends;  state  salary  expected.  BOX  216, 
Koseoe,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED  to  take  care  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys.  Address,  giving  full  quali¬ 
fications.  etc.,  to  G.  S.  MAWHINNEY,  215 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  or  HIGHLAND 
FARMS,  Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  as  teamsters  on  farm 
near  New  York;  state  experience  and  wages 
desired.  ADVERTISER  3375,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  boy  during  vacation  who  can  load 
hay  and  drive  horses;  $1  per  day,  board  and 
lodging.  FRED  BARNES,  Route  1,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman,  reliable  and  willing,  for 
general  housework;  ;  no  laundry;  small  family 
on  farm;  state  references  and  wages  desired. 
CHARLES  F.  TUCKER,  Stormville,  N.  Y. 


COWMAN — Good,  fast,  dry-hand  milker  and 
barn  man;  Guernseys;  modern  barn  and 
equipment;  commercial  plant;  this  man  must 
be  industrious:  willing  worker  and  a  hustler; 
$60  month,  with  good  board  and  room.  HAL- 
LOCK,  Clayton,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  game 
farm;  man  to  farm,  wife  to  board  help,  or 
single  woman  to  cook;  also  single  man  to 
learn  Pheasant  raising;  state  age  and  wages 
expected.  THE  HUDSON  GAME  FARMS, 
Hudson,  Ohio. 


WANTED  immediately,  for  general  farm  work, 
in  Northern  New  Jersey,  2  capable,  married 
men,  with  small  families  and  2  single  men;  good 
positions  for  the  right  parties;  reply  fully  about 
yourself  and  wages  expected  to  ADVERTISER 
3470,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Married  herdsman;  Ayrshire  cat¬ 
tle  and  Berkshire  hogs;  wages  $100  per 
month  and  house;  state  experience  and  when 
available.  PENSHURST  FARM,  Narberth,  Pa. 


HOUSEWORK — Girl  or  woman,  good  wages 
and  home.  Write  MRS.  ROY  VAN  NESS, 
218  Mt.  Prospect  avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED  MILKERS  in  a  certified  dairy;  15 
cows,  $75;  20  cows,  $100:  also  teamster,  $65, 
board  and  room.  GEORGE  A.  HUGHES, 
Rridgehampton,  N.  Y. 


NURSE-MAID  for  two  children;  experience  not 
necessary;  references  required.  MRS.  LOUIS 
SCHUTTE,  Cornwall,  Conn. 


LADY  living  alone  in  beautiful  part  of  New 
Jersey  wishes  a  lady  that  likes  country  life 
to  share  her  home  and  privileges  as  compan¬ 
ion  and  helper;  will  pay  small  wages  or  work 
poultry  business  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  3479 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Teamster  on  dairy  farm;  two  miles 
from  Batavia;  give  reference  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  H.  W.  BOWMAN,  Batavia.  N.  Y. 


IV ANTED — Middle  aged  woman  in  family  of 
three  adults;  one  that  would  appreciate  good 
home  in  country,  as  helper;  state  wages,  ref¬ 
erences  required.  JOHN  H.  NOSTRAND,  Cran- 
bury,  N.  J. 


TEST  COW  MILKERS  for  Ayrshire  herd;  good 
living  conditions;  $4.50  per  day,  6  days  per 
week;  give  experience  and  reference.  PENS¬ 
HURST  FARM,  Narberth,  Pa. 


COUPLE,  white,  no  children;  man  to  make 
himself  useful  all  around;  woman  to  do 
housework  and  plain  cooking,  on  modern  farm 
near  Cranbury,  N.  J. ;  all  ufi-to-date  conven¬ 
iences  and  pleasant  surroundings;  permanent 
position;  $100  per  month  and  keep;  references 
required.  Address  FRED  BRUNNER,  790 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MILKERS — Dry  hand,  white,  single;  20  to  30 
cows  twice  a  day,  with  no  other  work;  $60 
per  month,  with  board  and  room;  liberal  bonus 
to  competent  men.  WALKER  -  GORDON 
LABORATORY  CO.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED — On  State  Institution  Farm,  a  man 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  care  of  poul¬ 
try  and  hogs;  applicants  will  apply  in  own 
handwriting,  stating  age,  qualifications,  en¬ 
close  reference  and  recent  photograph.  Ad¬ 
dress  STEWARD,  New  Jersey  State  Village  for 
Epileptics,  Skillman,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  on  poultry  farm  in 
Eastern  N.  Y. ;  we  have  a  capacity  of  1,500 
layers  and  do  some  trapping;  state  age,  wages 
wanted,  experience,  etc.  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3484,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED,  who  desires  good 
home  rather  than  high  salary,  with  one  or 
two  children.  MILLARD  STRUBLE,  78  Water 
street,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Experienced  single  man  for  general 
work  with  fine  Ayrshire  herd;  wages,  $55  a 
month  with  room  and  board.  LIPPITT  FARM, 
Hope,  R.  I. 


WANTED — Farmer  to  work  good-sized  place  on 
shares  or  as  partner.  E.  C.  SNYDER,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ulster  Co.,  N,  Y. 


REFINED  country  girls  wanted  for  chamber¬ 
maids,  waitresses  and  laundry  work.  Apply 
to  GEORGE  H.  SMILEY,  Minnewaska,  Ulster 
Co.,  New  York. 


WANTED — -A  married  man  for  teamster  and 
milker  on  a  village  dairy  farm  near  Middle- 
town.  Conn.;  wages,  $90  per  month,  and  5  room 
rent.  -  ADVERTISER  3486,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MILKHOUSE  and  dairyman  wanted  immediate¬ 
ly;  milker  and  butter-maker;  neat,  clean, 
single;  in  reply  give  full  particulars,  references 
and  wages  expected.  W.  H.  HAINES,  Dover, 
N.  J. 


GOOD  FARMER  for  all-year  round  work;  state 
age,  reference  and  salary.  G.  RAMPOLLA, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— By  reliable  family,  Christian  girl, 
about  18  years  old,  as  mother’s  helper;  good 
home;  wages  $35  a  month.  Write  MRS.  E.  I. 
SONNER,  9119  Hollis  Court  Blvd.,  Queens, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  by  American  woman,  with 
boy  8,  on  farm  or  boarding  residence;  compe¬ 
tent;  good  cook;  reference;  liberty  June  20; 
$12  week.  MRS.  GARNER,  Route  2,  Box  112, 
Torrington,  Conn. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  single  young  man  as 
gardener  on  private  place;  good  references 
from  past  employers.  ADVERTISER  3485,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY,  17,  Jewish,  wants  position  on  Jewish 
farm:  some  experience;  willing  to  learn.  HAR¬ 
RY  KONOWITZ,  Kerhonkson,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  assistant,  desires  position;  am 
single,  20,  diligent,  and  have  good  references; 
could  also  manage  small  plant  profitably.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3495,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  27,  completely  trained  and 
experienced  in  getting  results  and  records; 
good  references;  $100.  ADVERTISER  3491,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children;  small  place; 

Peekskill  suburb;  year  round  position  if  de¬ 
sired;  man  to  care  for  garden,  grounds,  chick¬ 
ens;  wife  for  cooking  and  general  housework: 
none  but  cheerful,  willing  workers  need  ap¬ 
ply;  excellent  opportunity  for  right  couple  to 
establish  a  home.  CRIGLER,  40  East  41st 
street,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 


MAN.  single,  for  work  on  Central  New’  Jer¬ 
sey  hog  farm;  willingness  more  essential 
than  experience.  Apply  ADVERTISER  3493. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm;  must 
be  a  hustler  and  good  horseman;  no  hand 
milking;  $50  month  and  usual  privileges;  ref¬ 
erences.  WM.  SCHROEDER,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  (no  children)  or 
mother  and  daughter  wrho  want  a  good  home 
near  New  York  and  who  will  do  cooking  and 
general  housework :  state  wages  and  give  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  3492,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  farm  work;  must 
milk  some;  $75  per  month  and  board;  steady 
position  for  good  man.  Address  ADVERTISER 
3490,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED,  by  July  1  or  a  little  before,  clean, 
reliable,  single  man;  good  wTorker  and  good 
habits,  for  dairy  and  farm  work;  wages  $60 
per  month  and  board;  give  full  particulars  or 
call.  MEADOW  FARM,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN — 'First-class  butter  maker;  6  to  10 
cows;  only  dairy  work;  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3498,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— At  once,  young  or  middle-age  man 
for  general  farm  work  and  dairy;  state  wages 
expected.  FLOYD  S.  PULTZ.  R.  F.  I).  2, 
Ghent,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced,  single  man,  of  good 
character,  for  general  farm  work  on  farm 
in  town;  m'odern  improvements  in  hous.(  and 
ba>-n;  Protestant  only;  wages  $65  per  month 
and  board;  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
H.  D.  ODONE,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  farmer  capable  of  handling 
market  garden  crops  and  to  assist  in  tractor 
business;  opportunity  for  right  man  to  make 
real  advancement.  ADVERTISER  3502,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Clean,  healthy,  married  man;  one 
with  farm  experience;  work  with  poultry, 
fruit,  small  lawn,  etc.;  a  little  hay;  perma¬ 
nent  position  to  right  man;  near  school;  wages 
$65  a  month;  house,  garden,  light  and  fuel  In 
reason;  references  required.  REDFIELD  FARM, 
Hughsonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  all  round  farmer;  must  be 
a  good  dry-hand  milker;  fine  prospect.  WM. 
LINDSAY,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  wishes  position  country;  plain  cock¬ 
ing,  housekeeping  or  other  work;  two  boys, 
9  and  6;  oldest  hov  very  useful  around  farm; 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  3489,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  graduate  wishes 
position;  practical  experience;  honest,  neat 
capable,  willing  worker.  JOS.  HOROWITZ.  191 
McKibben  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  with  some  experience,  wishes 
work  on  general  farm.  ADVERTISER  3507, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — P<  ultryman,  married, 
no  children,  18  years’  experience,  all  branches, 
at  present  manager  commercial  plant,  is  open 
to  good  proposition.  ADVERTISER  3505,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED— Herdsman,  dairyman. 

buttermaker;  single,  age  40;  clean  and  reli¬ 
able;  experienced  in  production  of  better  dairy 
products  and  the  care  of  stock.  ADVERTISER 
3503,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  mjnnager; 

American;  widower;  age  35;  understanding 
crops,  machinery,  cattle,  testing,  poultry,  car¬ 
pentry  and  construction;  state  salary  willing  to 
pay  with  board.  ADVERTISER  3501,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  positions  for  agriculture  trained  boys, 
14-19;  state  wages  paid,  according  to  age  and 
experience.  AGRICULTURAL  DEPT.,  Newton 
High  School,  Elmhurst,  N  Y. 


BOY,  18  years;  9  months’  special  poultry  course 
Farmingdale,  L.  I..  3  months’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  baby  chick  raising,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  3508,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  A1  condition;  land  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm ;  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  soi);  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.;  40  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstown: 
825  apple  trees,  standard  varieties;  12  acres 
peaches;  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  strawber¬ 
ries,  pears,  cherries,  raspberries,  currants  and 
asparagus  in  abundance;  stone  house  and  barn; 
20  acres  woodland;  good  markets;  deal  includes 
all  crops  and  machinery,  Fordson  tractor,  Bean 
pow’er  sprayer,  horses,  chickens  and  bees;  bar¬ 
gain  at  $15,000.  F.  H.  YARNALL,  934  High 
Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


HOUSEHOLD  HELPER,  companion  not  servant: 

woman  to  do  plain  cooking  and  assist  in  gen¬ 
eral  housework;  electric  light,  power  and  mod¬ 
ern  household  machinery  and  'conveniences;  ex¬ 
cellent  home;  would  consider  good  couple.  MRS. 
COLE.  Homewood,  West  Brattleboro,  Vt.  Write, 
or  phone  432-J. 


BOY  WANTED  on  farm;  must  be  good  milkei 
and  strong;  $30  a  month  and  board;  good 
home.  MRS.  A.  M.  RISSELL,  Newtown,  Conn. 
Tel.  2-13. 


WANTED- — Single  man  on  poultry  farm  in  New 
Jersey;  good  wages;  chance  to  advance;  ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary;  farm  raised  preferred; 
full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3509, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Married  man  to  work  on  poultry 
farm  in  New  Jersey;  wife  to  board  2  or  3 
men;  modern  house  and  good  wages;  experi¬ 
ence  not  necessary;  farm  raised  preferred;  full 
particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3510, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once  men,  single  or  married  men 
with  small  families,  to  work  in  modern  cow 
barn;  wages  $60  to  $70  per  month  and  board; 
good  chance  for  advancement;  large  hei'd  of 
registered  Holsteins.  WINTERTHUR  FARMS, 
Winterthur,.  Del. 


HERDSMAN’S  ASSISTANT;  Guernseys;  single, 
good  habits.  Willing  worker;  A.  R.  experi¬ 
ence;  replying  state  wages,  send  references. 
Apply  DERRYDALE  FARM,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — I  am  seeking  a  position 
(not  job)  as  manager  (not  working  foreman) 
on  a  large  up-to-date  farm  or  estate;  am  a 
master  farmer,  experienced  in  breeding  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  cattle  and  producing  fancy  mar¬ 
ket  milk;  proposition  must  be  large  enough  to 
pay  salary  of  at.  least  $2,000  yearly;  if  you 
have  such  to  offer  will  be  glad  to  detail  my 
experience  in  a  personal  interview.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3384,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  47,  single,  desires  to  connect 
with  commercial  plant  where  capable,  experi¬ 
enced  man  is  required;  can  produce  results  on 
any  properly  equipped  plant.  ADVERTISER 
3456,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  paying  chicken  farm,  8  acres; 

1.000  hens,  2.000  chicks;  house  with  all  im¬ 
provements;  40  minutes  from  New  York. 
MIDLAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Warren  Point, 
N.  J. 


ONE  of  the  best  poultry  plants  near  New  York 
will  be  sold  on  very  favorable  terms  to  a 
responsible  person  able  to  invest  $4,500;  thio 
is  an  unusual  opportunity.  C.  S.  BARKELEW 
Millington,  N.  J. 


WANTED' — To  rent  poultry  bouse  or  houses  not 
in  use;  capacity,  400  or  more  layers;  Connecti¬ 
cut  or  Massachusetts  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
3457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — 153-acre  farm  in  New  Jersey  nea: 

railroad  and  creamery;  an  ideal  farm  fo 
poultry  and  dairying.  Apply  owner,  VERNOJ 
H.  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


47-ACRE  farm,  5-room  house,  2-story  wagon 
house,  2  barns,  chicken  house  and  other 
buildings;  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  grapes;  one 
mile  to  railroad  station:  New  Jersey;  possession 
immediately.  ADDRESS,  1006  Forest  avenue. 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Modern  dairy  buildings,  highest 
type  construction;  milking  machines,  pasteu¬ 
rizing  and  butter  plants  with  machinery,  re 
frigerators  operated  by  electric  power;  located 
on  Niagara  River  boulevard,  midway  between 
Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  in  center  of  three 
quarters  million  population;  dairy  capacity,  100 
to  200  cows;  good  supply  beets  and  alfalfa  from 
200  acres  and  ample  ensilage  to  fill  tile  silos; 
concrete  grain  storage  with  modern  feed  mill 
for  home  mixing;  ice  cream  business  could  be 
added  to  profitable  advantage;  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  company  or  responsible  individual; 
owner  retiring.  Reply  to  E.  J,  STREIT,  745 
William  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  poultry  farm  of  60  acres; 

level;  tractor  worked;  loam  soil;  close  to 
village  of1  2,000  inhabitants;  capacity  for  1.500- 
2,000  layers;  electric  lights;  village  water  piped 
everywhere;  state  road;  incubator  cellar,  40,- 
000  capacity;  7-room  house,  with  bath  and  fur¬ 
nace;  double  garage;  large  basement  barn  and 
tool  house;  property  overlooks  a  lake  in  Finger 
Lake  Region  of  Central  New  York;  two  choice 
building  lots  included;  price,  $16,000,  easy 
terms.  ADVERTISER  3471,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  desires  position;  man 
years  of  experience  with  poultry;  wife  to 
help  with  housework;  best  of  references; 
please  state  details  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3480,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  housekeeper  by 
elderly  American  woman  on  farm.  Address 
ADVERTISER  3481,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGREEABLE  married  man,  48,  first-class,  clean 
worker,  desires  situation,  end  July,  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  small  private  place;  life  experience  all 
kinds  stock,  poultry,  butter,  gardens,  fruit, 
roads:  no  tobacco;  language;  good  wages  for 
honest,  faithful  service:  excellent  references; 
near  high  school  if  posible;  one  daughter.  AN¬ 
DERSON,  1  Monument  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


POULTRY  and  fruit  farm,  25  acres;  good 
buildings;  Albany  and  Schenectady  markets; 
price  reasonable.  AITKEN,  Route  6,  Box 
237,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 96-acre  farm,  Columbia  County,  New 
York,  near  Kinderhook;  barn,  chicken  house, 
fruit,  berries,  woodland;  nine-room  house,  bath, 
running  water,  furnace,  cellar,  screened  porch; 
tenant  house.  JESSIE  A.  BAKER,  Kinderhook, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  shore  waterfront,  poultry, 
fruit  and  truck  farm;  223  acres.  100  under 
cultivation;  beautiful  location;  fine  beach, 
oysters,  fishing,  bathing;  1,600,000  feet  tim¬ 
ber;  good  buildings;  price  $12, 000,  $2,500  cash. 
W.  J.  VESSEY,  Shelltown,  Md. 


360-ACRE  FARM,  near  station;  now  keeping  30 
head  of  milkers;  milk  goes  to  New  York; 
%  million  feet  timber;  price  $6,000.  BOX  129, 
Marathon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cheap  property,  main  highway, 
good  spot  for  gasoline  station;  prefer  elec¬ 
tricity  available;  woods,  stream,  good  view; 
send  fullest  particulars,  price,  photo.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3478,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 1-aere  poultry  plant,  stocked  and 
equipped;  capacity,  1,000;  fine  country  home, 
all  improvements;  near  markets  and  station; 
bargain.  Address  ADVERTISER  3483,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  farm  in  Southern  Penna. ;  145 
acres;  in  fruit  belt;  all  kinds  of  fruit;  900 
apples;  good  buildings;  price  right;  terms; 
write  for  particulars.  BOX  266,  Chambersburg, 
Pa. 


WANTED  to  buy  farm  of  75  to  100  acres. 
Duchess  county,  near  Poughkeepsie;  some 
timber;  no  agents;  not  over  $5,000.  L.  1. 
HARVEY,  Elks  Club,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


100-ACRE  dairy  farm  for  sale,  With  or  without 
stock  and  tools.  Address  L.  L.  W4RNER 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


206-ACRE  FARM— 36  registered  and  grade  Hol¬ 
steins,  purebred  Lakewelders;  50  acres  tim¬ 
ber.  apple  orchard,  complete  farm  equipment. 
C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


OWNER  will  give  use  of  165-acre  farm  to 
couple  for  care  of  the  place  and  pavment  of 
small  amount  of  taxes  and  insurance;'  no  too's 
or  implements;  located  near  school  and  big 
town.  ADI  ERTISER  3497,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 35-acre  poultry,  fruit  and  berry 
farm;  connects  on  to  beautiful  town;  6-room 
house;  1,000  chickens;  1,000  bearing  grapevines; 
200  fruit  bearing  trees;  3  acres  of  berries,  ali 
kinds;  asparagus;  cows,  horse,  turkeys,  pigeons, 
truck;  plenty  of  other  stuff  planted;  with  all  im¬ 
plements,  outbuildings,  and  tools;  price  $8  000 
half  cash.  ADVERTISER  3496,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


$3,900  BUYS  well-improved,  40-aer  e  farm, 
located  in  Hammonton  fruit  and  poultry  sec 
tion:  only  $1,000  cash  needed.  ADVERTISER 
3494.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  country  home,  city  conveniences; 

9  rooms,  2  baths,  open  fireplace:  2-car  garage. 
7 01  GREENWOOD  AVE.,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 160  acres  of  South  Dakota  prairie 
land;  35  miles  from  Pierre;  for  further  in¬ 
formation  write  A.  L.  HORSFALL,  Claremont 
Va. 


OOTTNTRY  RESIDENCE  FOR  SALE— Situated 
on  an  eminence  a  few  miles  east  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  with  250  acres  of 
fine  land,  deep  loam;  calculated  for  country 
residence  or  Summer  boarding  house;  house  con¬ 
tains  12  rooms;  all  buildings  in  good  shape; 
house  finished  in  chestnut  and  black  walnut; 
spring  water  led  by  pipe  to  all  buildings:  short 
distance  from  State  road,  leading  from  Hudson 
River  to  Berksliires:  known  as  the  Herman 
Miller  farm.  FRANK  ENO,  Executor,  Pine 
Plains,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — General  country  store,  10  acres, 
garage  and  repair  shop;  will  sacrifice  for 
$1,500;  business  established  50  years.  HAY¬ 
DEN,  Robbins,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  120‘  acres;  nine-room  house 
with  improvements;  plenty  of  outbuildings; 
beautifully  located;  near  good  roads,  postoffice, 
store  and  station;  two  horses,  two  cows.  700 
laying  hens,  1,200  chicks,  tools  and  crops;  good 
income;  come  and  convince  yourself  that  this 
is  a  good  proposition;  will  stand  strictest  in¬ 
vestigation;  price  $10,000;  terms.  H.  HAN¬ 
SEN,  Mt.  Marion,  N.  Y. 


WONDERFUL  BARGAIN — Boarding  house  and 
grade  A  dairy  farm;  118  acres;  70  milei  N. 
Y.  City;  20- room  house,  hardwood  floors,  '-not 
and  cold  water,  toilet,  bath  and  stationary 
tubs;  large  dairy  barn  for  30  head  cattle,  im¬ 
provements;  2  silos,  horse  barn,  ice  house  filled, 
milk  house,  granary,  3  chicken  houses,  pump 
house,  2-car  garage  and  large  wood  house, 
easily  made  into  6-room  cottage,  tool  shed,  etc; 
beautiful  maple  shade,  2  streams  water  and 
lake,  near  store,  school,  church  and  high  school: 
buildings  estimated  worth  $25,000;  price  $10.- 
500,  cash  required  $2,600.  ADVERTISER  3488. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BROOICSIDE  CAMP  FOR  SALE— Artistic  horn- 
for  the  Summer  or  the  year  around;  29 
acres;  delightful  view;  $2,000;  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
ADVERTISER  3487,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 25-acre  poultry  farm,  equipped: 

450  layers,  600  young  chickens,  horse,  cow, 
6-room  house,  barn,  2  new  hen  houses:  1  mile 
to  station;  120  miles  to  New  York;  plenty 
fruit;  price  $3,200,  terms.  M.  BEYER,  Glen 
Eyre,  Pa. 


ROADHOUSE,  SANITARIUM  OR  RESIDENCE 
— Three-story  brick,  11  splendid  rooms, 
huge  double  porches  two  sides;  in  quaint  set¬ 
ting  of  great_  oaks,  maples  lindens;  choicest 
fruits  in  variety;  7  acres,  cleared;  midway 
Washington-Baltimore;  best  of  roads  and  mar¬ 
kets;  a  superb  home  or  would  readily  lend  it¬ 
self  to  roadhouse  purposes,  a  week-end  party 
house  or  would  make  a  delightful  private  sani¬ 
tarium;  $8,500,  liberal  terms.  L.  C.  DEMA- 
REE,  Laurel,  Md. 


POULTRY  FARM,  Vineland,  N.  J.;  five  min¬ 
utes  from  trolley;  3  acres;  large  poultry 
buildings;  stock;  fruit;  fully  equipped;  new 
6-room  and  bath  bungalow,  all  modern  conven¬ 
iences;  $12,000,  terms;  no  agents.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3506,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


195-ACRE  FARM,  Columbia  County,  14-room 
Colonial  house,  bath,  running  water;  two 
apple  orchards;  excellent  soil:  2  trout  brooks; 
27  head  cattle,  half  registered  Holsteins;  4 
horses;  chickens;  farm  machinery;  a  produc¬ 
tive  place;  One  dairy  or  gentleman’s  home; 
price  $11,000;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  3504, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PECAN  GROVE  in  Georgia:  80  acres;  finest 
variety;  trees  two  years  old;  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  C.  T.  SMITH,  Concord,  Ga. 


FRUIT  FARM  WANTED — 150  or  more,  trac¬ 
tor  tillable  acres;  1,000  or  more  apple  trees: 
state  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3500,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— 116-acre  dairy  farm: 

four  miles  from  Delhi,  Delaware  County.  New 
York;  12  head  of  cows;  young  stock;  a  good 
work  team;  necessary  farm  machinery;  sugar 
bush;  some  fruit;  2-story,  10-room  house;  barn 
80x40;  easy  terms;  immediate  nossession.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  3499,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  865c 


U.S.  ARMY  "shoe" 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


Just  give  size  and  we  will  send 
you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications. 
Made  on  the  Munson  last,  of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather 
soles.  Dirt,  water 
acid  proof.  Pay, 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
arrival 


on 

Money  back 
not  pleased 


if 


'  Size* 
5lA  to  1 2 


YOU  SAVE  $2 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept,  as 
S29  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 


i  Security 

1  For  the  Home 


“s  One  of  the  best  book 
ever  written  on  the  sub 
jectof  Lightning,  its  natun 
effects,  and  what  the  Government  am 
Insurance  men  say  about  the  necessit; 
of  protection  against  it,  is  offered  to  yoi 
Free.  It  points  out  the  dangers,  the  fright 
f ul  losses  of  both  life  and  property  an 
the  sure  way  of  protection  against  thes 
appalling  losses  by  the  use  of  our‘‘SECURIT! 
WATER  GROUNDED”  Rodding  Systen 
This  book  called  SECURITY  is , 

Free.  It  is  valuable.  You  and 
your  children  should  know 
about  lightning.  Write  the 

SECURITY  LIGHTNING  j 
ROD  COMPANY 
605  Pine  Street 
Burlington,  Wig. 


Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  A T.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Mfgd. 

by  The  Viking  Pump  Co.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


h ‘^p’soiu 

rressure 


The  VIKING  gives  you 
a  steady  flow  of  fresh,  run¬ 
ning  water  direct  from 
shallow  well,  lake,  spring, 
cistern  or  river  at  the  turn 
of  a  faucet.  No  hand¬ 
pumping,  no  priming — en¬ 
tirely  automatic.  No  stor¬ 
age  tanks  required.  Small 
and  compact  with  direct 
connected  G.  E.  Motor  and 
positive  action,  bronze  ro¬ 
tary  pump  of  new  efficient 
design.  Durable,  econom¬ 
ical,  practical.  Specially 
designed  for  operation  from  farm  electric 
lighting  plants  and  storage  batteries  or  from 
city  circuits.  Write  for  information.  Address 


VIKING  Rotary 
Pumps — all  bronze 
— rust  and  wear¬ 
proof.  No  valves — 
no  leathers  —  no 
gears — no  belts. 


WATER  SYSTEM 

THE  ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  COMPANY 
"Villys  Light  Div.,  Toledo,  O. 

Makers  of  Willys  Light  Cerfified 
Electric  Service 


PER  YEAR 


They  cost  no  more,  but 
they  do  last  longer",  is  what 
users  say.  Superior  materials 
and  more  careful  workman¬ 
ship  make  extra  years  of 
service.  Creosoted  staves  are 
heavy  and  carefully  matched. 
Hoops  of  best  steel,  with 
oversize  thread.  Doors  fit 
like  safe  or  refrigerator. 
Wooden  ladder  run*s.  Held  erect. 
>  T  Green  Mountain  anchor  system . 
BOOKLET  FREE.  ’ 

Write  for  Special  Offer 
on  Early  Orders 
Creamery  Package  Mlg.  Co. 
338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Highest 

Award 


LIES 

DODSON  all  steel  hame 
straps  lie  flat  against  the 
collar  like  lea  ther- don't 
roll,  stretch  or  cut  into 
the  collar.  The  only  flat 
link  metal  hame  fastener 
made.  Flexible  as  leath¬ 
er.  No  round  bulky  links. 

Cheapest  because  it  outlasts  a  1 
dozen  leather  straps 

Save  money — use  *  GODSON’S."  Price,  50c. 
If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  order  from  us,  giving  your 
dealer’s  name. 

NIAGARA  METAL  STAMPING  CORP.,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Noted  for  Rugged  Service 


The  Hupmobile’s  reputation  for 
ability  to  stand  up  year  after 
year,  even  under  severe  condi¬ 
tions,  is  common  knowledge 
everywhere. 

Back  of  practically  every  Hup- 
mobile  sale,  is  the  fact  that 
the  buyer  knows  that  he  is  pur¬ 
chasing  rugged  durability  and 


low  costs  over  a  long  period. 

He  knows,  too  that  throughout 
its  unusually  long  life,  he  can 
count  on  the  Hupmobile  for  reli¬ 
able  service,  and  brilliant  service, 
and  that  it  will  give  this  service 
week  in  and  week  out  with  re¬ 
markably  slight  necessity  of 
even  minor  adjustment  or  repair. 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Hupmobile 


HAY  CAP  COVERS 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Write  for  Prices 

Dept.  R 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  ROBBINS,  Inc. 
26  Front  Street  -  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

-  CIDER  PRESSES  - 

The  Farquhar  Hydraulic  Cider  Press  is 
built  extra  strong  and  furnishes  heavy 
pressure,  thereby  getting  all  the  cider. 

Farquhar  Cider  Presses  are  easily  in¬ 
stalled,  occupy  little  space  and  can  be 
operated  with  average  labor  and  farm 
power. 

Built  in  sizes  from  40  to  400  barrels  per 
day.  Just  the  right  size  for  custom 
work  ;  for  canning,  preserving,  and  vin¬ 
egar  factories. 

Small  investment,  low  operating  costs 
and  pays  handsome  dividends. 

Ask  for  specifications  and  rock- 
bottom  price. 


Ask  for 
our  New 
Catalog 
describing 
our 

Improved 
Line  of 
Potato 
Diggers 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO,  Limited 


Box  130 


YORK,  PA. 


FARM  WAGONS 

r  low  wheels— 
or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  colon  free. 

Co.,  48  Ba  St., Quincy, III. 


UNADILLA 

Uhe  Silo  of  Economy 


Every  dollar  put  into  a  Unadilla 
Silo  comes  back  many  times 
during  its  long  life.  Its  clever  door- 
fastener  safety-ladder  makes  it 
possible  to  preserve  the  life  of  a 
Unadilla  indefinitely. 

You  get  at  silage  easier,  put  it 
on  the  stable  level  with  least  effort 
and  make  all  adjustments  in  perfect 
safety. 

Successful  dairymen  praise  the 
Unadilla  Silo  and  buy  it  a  second 
and  third  time. 

See  why  the  Unadilla  is  the 
most  economical  silo.  Write  for 
the  big  Unadilla  catalogue  and 
special  discount  on  earlyorders. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  _  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


77fe  DODSON 

ALL  STEEL  HAME  STRAP 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
fell,  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Card*. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldeat  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Houae  in  America— E»tab.  184J 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Jersey  Hens  Smas  h  M  ore  Records 


WINTER  RECORDS— A  flock  of  319  White 
Leghorn  pullets  owned  by  William  Craft  of 
Ocean  County  laid  an  average  of  100.1  eggs  per  bird 
during  the  lirst  six  months  of  the  New  Jersey  Farm 
Egg  Laying  Contest.  This  record  was  made  between 
November  1.  1922  and  April  30,  1923.  Inasmuch  as 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  year’s  production 
is  made  during  this  period,  it  can  he  safely  said  that 
this  flock  ought  to  make  a  total  production  of  at 
least  2<*<i  eggs  per  bird.  Not  only  Mr.  Craft,  but 
four  other  contestants  made  records  of  over  100 
eggs  per  bird  during  these  Winter  months.  A.  lloef- 
fer  of  Atlantic  County  was  right  behind  the  leaders 
with  a  record  of  105.7  eggs  per  bird  for  his  flock. 
Mrs.  I.  S.  Ilible  of  Sussex,  New  Jersey’s  most 
northern  county,  ranks  third  among  the  leaders  with 
a  record  of  103  eggs.  Martin  Vogel,  another  Ocean 
County  contestant  with  010  birds,  made  a  record  of 
102  eggs,  and  close  behind  him  is  the  White  Lgg 
Farm  of  Essex  County  with  a  production  of  101.0 
eggs  per  bird  with  a  flock  of  1,287. 

LAYING  PERIODS. — All  previous  records  have 
shown  that  a  flock  which  will  average  to  lay  100 
eggs  per  bird  for  the  year,  will  lay  SO  of  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  lirst  six  months.  Sixty-two  poultry-keepers 
that  are  keeping  records  in  the  Farm  Egg  Laying 
Contest  have  made  this  average  or  better.  Twenty- 
four  of  them  have  flocks  that  averaged  better  than 
•mi  eggs.  The  following  table  shows  the  counties 
and  number  of  contestants  that  have  averaged  bet¬ 
ter  than  SO  eggs  per  bird  for  the  W  inter  period. 

Number  of  Conte>  1<m1s  .4  reraging 
Counties  S0-S9  eggs  90-99  eggs 

Cumberland  .  J  2 

Atlantic  .  *  ‘ 

Bergen  .  “  ' 

Warren  .  2  " 

Passaic  .  9  ” 

Gloucester  . ~  g 

Burlington  .  3  J 

Hunterdon  .  3 

Salem  .  '  1 

Morris  .  V  A 

Middlesex  .  1 

Essex  . .  I  \ 

Monmouth  .  ~  'A 

Sussex  .  3 

From  the  above  table  it  can  he  seen  that  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  New  Jersey  are  favorable  to  good  produc¬ 
tion  if  the  flock  lias  the  right  breeding  behind  it 
and  if  it  is  properly  managed. 

STIMULATING  RESULTS.— In  the  Farm  Egg 
Laying  Contest  in  which  these  records  were  made 
there  are  over  500  poultry-keepers.  rI  he  contest 
was  instituted  by  the  Extension  Department  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  the  object  of  start- 
ting  the  project  being  to  stimulate  New  Jersey 
poulfrymen  in  keeping  accurate  records  on  the  egg 
production  of  their  flocks.  The  results  have  been 
that'  better  management  is  being  practiced  on  these 
farms  and  a  greater  interest  is  being  taken  by  the 
farmer  in  his  flock. 

KEEPING  SCORES. — The  contestants  keep  the 
daily  records  of  their  egg  production  on  a  calendar 
which  is  furnished  them  by  the  agricultural  agent 
of  their  county.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the  con¬ 
testant  mails  his  record  to  this  office  on  a  postal 
card  which  is  attached  to  the  calendar.  On  re¬ 
ceiving  the  cards  the  Poultry  Department  averages 
the  results  and  sends  a  report  to  the  contestants 
which  shows  the  averages  that  were  made  for  the 
month  by  the  poultry  keepers,  also  the  best  records 
made.  The  entire  flock  and  not  one  selected  pen 
must  he  reported.  It  is  not  the  eggs  from  one  pen, 
but  from’  the  whole  flock,  that  tell  the  story  of 
success  or  failure  in  the  business  of  poultry-keep¬ 
ing.  The  keeping  of  the  record  does  not  interfere 
with  the  practice  of  any  type  of  care  and  manage¬ 
ment. 

MONTHLY  CARDS. — The  calendar  is  made  up  of 
12  monthly  cards.  Besides  a  place  to  keep  the  daily 
record  on  each  monthly  card,  attention  is  called 
through  a  picture  and  short  sentences,  to  practices 
that  are  necessary  for  good  egg  production  during  the 
month.  Each  monthly  card  also  shows  a  standard 
which  is  based  upon  records  made  at  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  egg  laying  contests.  This  is  a  standard  of 
work  or  a  guide  and  although  it  may  not  seem  to 
apply  under  all  conditions,  many  commercial  flocks 
are  bettering  these  figures.  Anyone  can  equal  them 
who  will  practice  good  care  and  management. 
Nearly  200,000  birds  are  entered  in  this  contest. 
The  records  show  that  one-third  of  the  flock  are 
hens  and  the  rest  are  pullets.  White  Leghorns 
seem  to  be  the  predominating  breed.  The  produc¬ 


tion  for  the  first  six  months  has  been  as  follows: 


Month 

Pullets 

Hens 

Flock 

Average 

Stand¬ 

ard 

November  . 

.  .  .  0.8 

1.9 

4.3 

8 

December  . 

.  ..  9.1 

2.0 

5.8 

10 

January  . 

.  .  .10.7 

5.5 

7.8 

10 

1  ebruary . 

.  .  .  10.9 

8.1 

9.2 

12 

March  . . . . 

. .  .10.5 

14.0 

14.9 

19 

April  . . 

10.5 

10.1 

21 

Total  . 

. .  .70.8. 

49.2 

5.8.1 

80 

Using  the  first 

six  months 

as  a 

basis  and  fi 

guring 

that  the  flocks  have  averaged  to  lay  43  per  cent  of 
their  total  production,  it  can  be  predicted  that  the 


This  shows  a  drinking  fountain  in  an  orchard  where 
poultry  run  out  from  colony  houses.  The  orchard  is 
naturally  dry  and  quite  far  from  a  water  supply.  Bar¬ 
rels  are  put  here  and  there,  with  the  faucets  turned  so 
that  there  is  a  constant  drip  of  water  into  the  pan  be¬ 
low.  When  properly  regulated,  this  will  insure  a  water- 
supply  for  several  days  without  refilling  the  barrels. 


birds  in  the  contest  will  make  the  following  aver 
ages  for  the  year: 

Pullets,  157.3 ;  hens,  109.3 ;  flock  average,  133.3. 
What  will  your  flock  average  for  the  year? 

W.  H.  ALLEN. 


How  Long  to  Fruit  Strawberries 

Can  a  field  of  Premier  strawberries  be  fruited  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  third  year,  that  is,  to  pick  three  crops, 
provided,  of  course,  they  are  kept  free  from  weeds? 
Some  say  the  berries  will  be  smaller  every  year  after 
the  first  fruiting.  Is  this  so?  These  plants  in  question 
are  properly  thinned  and  fertilized,  and  grown  on  light 
soil  in  the  matted  row  system.  We  have  six  acres,  and 


FARM  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 

. . NOV.  1.  1922  TO  OCT.  3t,  1923  . . . . 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLECT,  EXTENSION  SERVICE 
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are  undecided  whether  to  try  to  keep  them  OTer  to 
fruit  next  year  or  not.  w.  s. 

Niantic,  Conn. 

OUR  experience  has  been  that  the  strawberry 
plant  will  give  its  full  crop  the  first  year  of 
fruiting,  a  smaller  crop  the  second  year  and  a  still 
smaller  one  the  third  year.  We  have  kept  hill 
plants  fruiting  five  or  six  years,  but  never  could 
get  a  full  yield  after  the  first  season.  *  The  crown 
of  the  plant  seems  to  grow  a  little  more  out  of  the 
soil  with  each  year,  and  this  seems  to  diminish  its 
power  to  form  strong  fruit  buds. 

Most  fruit  growers  have  observed  these  things, 
and  that  is  why  many  of  them  prefer  to  fruit  these 
beds  or  fields  one  year  and  then  plow  up  and  re¬ 
plant  or  grow  some  late  crop  so  as  to  replant  the 
next  Spring.  In  case  the  land  is  weedy  or  full  of 
grass  this  plan  usually  pays,  for  the  work  of  clean¬ 
ing  an  old  bed  in  weedy  land  is  excessive.  It  will 
often  pay  better  to  plow  up  the  old  bed  after  fruit¬ 
ing,  and  plant  cabbage  or  late  sweet  corn,  seeding 
rye  at  the  last  cultivation.  Then  plow  this  cover 
crop  under  the  following  Spring  and  plant  to  straw¬ 
berries  once  more.  If  the  late  crop  can  be  sold  to 
advantage  we  save  the  cost  of  cleaning  the  berry 
plants.  Many  growers,  however,  hesitate  about  plow¬ 
ing  under  a  healthy  bed  of  strawberries.  It  has 
cost  much  time  and  money  to  bring  it  to  fruiting, 
and  it  seems  a  shame  to  plow  it  up.  It  requires 
accurate  figuring  to  decide  such  things.  On  weedy 
land  we  find  it  better  to  grow  one  good  crop  and 
then  plow.  There  are  eases  where  good  strawberry 
land  is  limited,  and  it  may  pay  better  to  let  the 
bed  go.  You  cannot  hope  to  obtain  what  we  call  a 
full  crop  after  the  first  year,  though  some  expert 
growers  claim  they  can  do  that  very  thing.  We 
think  the  variety  has  something  to  do  with  it. 
Some  varieties,  like  Marshall  and  Chesapeake,  seem 
naturally  adapted  to  hill  culture,  and  they  will  do 
better  than  others  after  the  first  season. 

Some  growers  plan  to  grow  new  plants  each  year 
for  the  next  season’s  fruiting.  To  do  this  they  take 
a  small  sharp  plow  and  cut  through  the  center  of 
the  bearing  row  after  fruiting.  The  furrows  are 
thrown  together,  leaving  a  little  ridge  over  the 
center  of  the  row.  This  leaves  a  row  of  younger 
plants  which  have  run  out  into  the  alleys,  and 
which  are  to  serve  as  fruiting  rows  for  next  sea¬ 
son.  The  centrals  are  run  on  the  plowed  x-idge  and 
this  kills  out  the  old  plants.  The  younger  plants 
come  on,  and  if  kept  clean  will  grow  a  good  crop 
the  following  season.  We  have  seen  this  plan 
worked  for  several  years  with  some  success,  each 
year  cutting  out  the  bearing  plants  and  making  a 
new  row  of  the  younger  ones.  Thus  the  bearing  row 
is  transferred  back  to  the  original  row  and  then  to 
the  original  alley.  In  a  small  field  this  killing  of 
the  old  plants  can  he  done  with  a  sharp  hoe  so  as 
to  make  a  straight  and  clean  bed. 


The  August  Card  of  the  Farm  Egg  Laying  Contest 


Something  About  the  Buckwheat  Crop 

MOST  of  our  readers  know  something  about 
buckwheat.  Probably  all  of  them  have  eaten 
buckwheat  cakes,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  them 
have  grown  the  crop.  Tt  is  a  good  crop  for  many 
purposes.  It  will  grow  on  rough  land  and  give  a 
nice  crop  of  grain  under  conditions  where  . oats  or 
barley  would  hardly  give  back  the  seed  used  in 
the  seeding.  Buckwheat  can  be  seeded  rather  late 
in  the  season,  following  some  early  garden  crop.  We 
have  found  it  very  good  as  a  cover  crop,  especially 
when  seeded  with  clover.  It  makes  a  heavy  growth, 
and  ripens  before  frost,  after  which  the  clover 
comes  on. 

As  a  crop  for  smothering  out  quack -grass  or 
similar  weeds  buckwheat  is  one  of  the  best.  When 
seeded  thickly  it  grows  fast.  •  gives  a  rank  heavy 
shade  and  will  usually  smother  out  most  weeds. 
Very  few  people  seem  to  have  used  buckwheat  for 
hay  or  green  fodder,  yet  we  hear  from  a  number 
of  farmers  who  say  that  they  had  good  success  in 
handling  buckwheat  in  that  way. 

Several  of  our  people  have  tried  it  in  the  silo, 
where  they  claim  it  gave  a  fair  quantity  of  silage. 
A  number  of  them  report  cutting  buckwheat  for 
feeding  green  when  pastures  are  short.  Buckwheat 
hay  is  also  reported  as  making  a  palatable  forage 
for  cattle.  In  making  hay  the  buckwheat  seems  to 
be  cut  while  in  bloom.  The  thick  heavy  stems  are 
handled  very  much  like  clover  hay.  It  is  said  that 
cattle  will  eat  it  readily,  and  that  on  good  ground  a 
heavy  crop  can  be  obtained.  When  grass  seed  is 
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used  with  the  buckwheat  there  seems  to  he  a  better 
stand  if  the  crop  can  be  cut  and  cured  for  hay, 
rather  than  to  let  it  go  for  grain.  In  some  cases 
a  mixture  of  buckwheat,  rye  and  Alsike  clover  or 
Crimson  clover  can  be  seeded  together.  The  buck¬ 
wheat  makes  a  thick  heavy  growth  to  begin  with, 
quite  hiding  the  clover  and  rye.  The  buckwheat  is 
either  cut  for  hay  or  forage  or  matures  for  grain. 
After  the  buckwheat  comes  off  the  ground  the  rye 
and  clover  start  up  and  occupy  the  land  through  the 
Fall,  and  in  the  Spring  there  is  a  heavy  crop  of 
rye.  Of  course,  in  order  to  make  this  combination 
grow  perfectly,  the  land  must  be  in  good  shape  and 
well  manured  or  fertilized,  and  the  season  must  be 
fairly  moist  in  order  to  carry  this  combination 
through.  In  a  dry  season  the  rye  would  have  a 
poor  chance  with  the  buckwheat.  Where,  however, 
there  is  an  .abundance  of  moisture  all  three  crops 
will  come  on  in  time.  Handled  in  some  of  these 
combinations  buckwheat  is  a  very  handy  crop  to 
grow,  and  we  think  that  many  farmers  might  make 
a  greater  use  of  it  than  they  do. 


Do  Not  Junk  the  Sprayer  Yet 

HAVE  read  with  great  interest  E.  W.  Mitchell’s 
article  on  dusting,  which  concluded  on  page 
799.  I  know  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  there  is  no  question 
that  he  raises  good  fruit,  but  in  an  entirely  friendly 
sort  of  way  I  wish  to  point  out  some  weak  points 
in  his  figures  on  spraying.  Of  course  I  have  no 
-means  of  knowing  what  kind  of  sprayer  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  or  who  does  his  spraying,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  must  lack  axle  grease  to  require  a  $1,500 
tractor  to  draw  it  around  the  orchard. 

Three  of  us  clubbed  together  and  bought,  a  spray 
rig  for  around  $600.  My  team,  which  cost  $150 
two  years  ago,  finds  no  difficulty  in  drawing  it  all 
day  and  are  not  nearly  as  tired  at  night  as  after 
a  day  of  mowing.  Together  we  have  about  2.700 
fruit  trees  of  bearing  age,  and  we  can  and  do  spray 
these  orchards  in  three  days.  We  figure  eight  200- 
gallon  tanks  as  a  day’s  work,  but  could  easily  ex¬ 
tend  this  to  10  tanks  if  the  occasion  demanded. 

Mr.  Mitchell  may  use  11  gallons  of  spray  per 
tree  on  25-year-old  Baldwins,  and  I  presume  it  is 
possible  to  use  50  gallons  per  tree,  but  I  don't 
think  this  is  necessary.  I  find  with  a  pressure  of 
325  to  350  lbs.  per  square  inch  a  very  fine  mist  is 
generated,  which  is  as  fine  as  or  finer  than  the  best 
dust.  On  35-year-old  Baldwin  trees  I  find  that  five 
gallons  of  spray  properly  applied  will  give  as  good 
results  as  five  times  that  amount  used  to  water  the 
tree.  I  spray  both  sides  of  the  leaves,  first  from 
above,  then  from  underneath  the  tree.  The  control 
on  the  spray  gun  is  put  there  to  be  used,  although 
you  would  never  know  it  to  watch  many  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  spraying. 

With  a  self-filler  it  takes  us  seven  minutes  to  fill 
a  200-gallon  tank,  30  to  35  minutes  to  spray  it  out 
with  two  guns,  and  20  minutes  on  an  average  to 
make  the  round  trip  to  the  orchard  and  return.  The 
materials  are  measured  out  and  waiting  when  the 
rig  arrives  in  the  orchard. 

With  one  spray  rig,  one  team  and  three  men  we 
spray  20  acres  of  apples  in  full  bearing  in  one  day. 
It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Mitchell  can  dust  400  acres 
from  both  sides  in  a  day.  I  have  never  dusted,  and 
I  don’t  know. 

For  the  big  grower  there  is  no  question  that  a 
duster  is  a  valuable  addition  to  his  equipment,  but 
for  anyone  growing  less  than  1,000  barrels  of  fruit  it 
is  still  an  open  question.  He  must  have  a  spray 
rig  in  any  case  for  his  dormant  spray,  and  if  he 
grows  pears,  there  is  a  very  grave  doubt  as  to  his 
duster  controlling  tlirips  and  psylla. 

Dusting  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  a  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  along  that  line  may  be  looked  for  during 
the  next  five  years.  We  don’t  want  to  junk  the  old 
spray  rig  until  we  have  far  more  careful  experi¬ 
mental  data  along  that  line  than  we  have  at  present. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  theodore  e.  gaty,  jr. 


Feeding  Grain  in  the  Sheaf 

HAT  about  this  plan  of  feeding  grain  in  the 
sheaf  to  hens?  There  are  many  poultry 
farms  where  small  grain  might  be  given  to  advan¬ 
tage,  while  corn  would  require  too  much  hand  labor. 
Why  spend  time  and  money  thrashing  wheat,  oats 
or  barley,  when  the  hens  can  do  it  themselves  ?  Why 
not  feed  grain  in  the  sheaf  and  thus  give  grain  and 
litter  at  one  shot?  There  is  quite  an  argument  over 
this.  The  following  reply  to  the  question  is  a  sen¬ 
sible  statement : 

Some  few  years  ago  we  tried  allowing  our  birds  to 
t  brash  out  wheat  and  oats,  and  found  several  aspects 
that  more  than  offset  the  advantages.  In  the  first  place, 
in  the  oats  we  feuud  a  tendency  to  mold,  and  instead  of 


placing  enough  of  the  straw  at  one  time  we  had  to  re¬ 
plenish  at  least  three  times  a  week,  and  on  our  large 
farm  the  cost  of  handling  was  greater  than  the  saving. 
For  a  one  or  two-pen  proposition  I  can  see  a  benefit  if 
the  litter  is  kept  positively  dry,  and  as  you  well  know, 
many  poultrymen  are  careless  in  this  matter.  As  to  the 
wheat,  I  would  not  try  it  as  (speaking  again  on  a  large 
farm  project)  we  spread  the  moth  over  our  buildings 


This  is  an  apple  tree  growing  in  a  front  yard  at  Hall, 
N.  Y.  It  looks  as  though  the  wind  might  have  trouble 
in  uprooting  it,  and  a  leg  or  two  spared  to  the  mice  or 
jac-krabbits  for  them  to  chew  at  would  hardly  be  missed. 
At  least,  if  those  miserable  pests  insisted  upon  chewing 
up  the  whole  thing,  they  might  get  an  acute  attack  of 
indigestion  before  they  could  get  around  it  all.  u.  b.  t. 


and  had  to  fumigate  a  number  of  times.  I  kept  vermin 
out  that  year  by  inclosing  in  the  granary  a  wire  room 
fo'r  both  oats  and  wheat,  using  a  half-inch  heavy  gal¬ 
vanized  wire  netting;  in  fact,  upon  second  thought,  It 
was  a  quarter  inch  square,  inclosed  across  rafters,  floor 
and  sides.  I  was  not  troubled  in  storage,  but  was  iu  all 
pens ;  never  saw  so  many  rats  and  mice  in  my  experi¬ 
ence.  Personally,  I  would  not  advocate,  as  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  ou  a  large  farm,  this  system,  as  the  danger  as 
well  as  expense  is  too  great.  The  system,  unless  under 
very  careful  handling,  will  make  for  carelessness,  and 
we  may  not  have  the  cleanliness  so  desired.  I  tried 
several  pens  with  bundles  hung  up  just  high  enough  for 
birds  to  reach  by  effort,  and  that  worked  better  than  on 
the  floor,  as  they  would  knock  always  some  down,  and 
it  gave  them  plenty  of  exercise,  but  I  had  to  watch 


An  Attractive  Douryurd.  Fig.  3^1 


the  men,  so  it  was  replenished  from  time  to  time. 
Pennsylvania.  frank  s.  barr. 

The  chief  objection  which  most  of  our  readers 
have  urged  against  the  plan  is  that  when  such  grain 
is  put  in  stack  or  mow  the  rats  and  mice  work  into 


it  and  spoil  large  quantities.  Here  is  a  note  on  that 
side  of  it: 

There  are  several  very  good  galvanized  iron  corneribs 
ready-made  in  sections ;  all  that  is  needed  is  a  good 
cement  floor  or  foundation  to  which  cornerib  is  bolted. 
These  are  stamped  for  ventilation,  but  are  absolutely 
rat  and  mouse-proof.  It  seems  to  me  these  would 
answer  the  purpose  for  the  storing  of  small  grains  in 
bundles.  H.  e.  rouse. 

Virginia. 

_ > _ 

A  Case  of  Accident  Compensation 

My  leg  was  broken  last  July  when  moving  a  building. 
The  man  for  whom  I  was  doing  the  work  got  a  couple 
of  chains  that  were  no  good.  lie  got  these  chains  all 
wired  up.  There  were  five  of  us  on  the  job  at  the  time. 
He  paid  the  doctor’s  bill  of  $30,  and  will  not  make  any 
settlement  in  other  way.  I  think  I  should  have  com¬ 
pensation,  as  I  am  a  poor  man  with  a  family  to  support 
by  my  labor.  f.  S.  s. 

New  York. 

ROM  the  statements  made  in  the  letter  it  would 
appear  that  you  are  entitled  to  compensation.  The 
first  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  write  the  office  of  the 
Industrial  Commissioner,  State  Labor  Department, 
at  Buffalo.  Notify  them  of  this  accident,  giving  the 
date  and  other  particulars,  and  ask  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  blanks  which  must  be  filled  out.  You  should  do 
this  at  once,  because  the  law  requires  that  an  acci¬ 
dent  must  be  reported  and  the  claim  made  for  cpm- 
pensation  within  a  year,  or  otherwise  it  is  outlawed. 
The  Department  of  Labor  will  tell  you  what  further 
to  do  after  making  out  your  blanks  and  application. 
On  receipt  of  your  notice  a  case  wall  be  made  up  and 
placed  upon  a  calendar  for  a  hearing  which  will  be 
given  as  near  to  where  you  live  as  possible.  The 
Department  of  Labor  has  branch  offices  in  New 
York,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  the 
State  being  divided  into  five  zones,  or  districts.  In 
case  of  accident  you  should  write  to  the  branch  office 
nearest  your  home.  At  each  of  these  places  there 
are  stationed  referees  who  pass  upon  compensation 
claims.  Hearings  are  held  and  an  effoi’t  is  made  to 
adjust  these  cases  fairly.  An  application  should  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  acfcident  occurs. 
That  will  hasten  the  case,  for,  as  stated  above,  un¬ 
less  the  application  is  made  within  one  year  of  the 
date  of  the  accident  the  claim  will  be  outlawed. 
There  have  been  so  many  calls  for  information  about: 
this  that  we  make  this  general  statement.  - 


Wife’s  Right  in  Property 

WE  shall  evidently  have  to  try  to  make  this 
question  of  wife  ownership  in  property  clear. 
Nearly  every  day  we  have  questions  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Man  and  woman  are  married  and  start  life  on  a 
farm.  The  woman  has  some  little  money,  earned  by 
teaching  or  some  other  employment,  and  she  has 
other  little  sums  of  money  coming  as  legacies.  Anx¬ 
ious  to  help  gain  a  home,  she  turns  this  money  over 
to  her  husband  to  buy  land  and  equipment.  The 
husband  invests  it,  and  has  the  deed  of  ownership 
made  out  in  his  own  name.  They  both  feel  such  con¬ 
fidence  in  each  other  that  such  ownership  seems 
right  and  proper.  The  Avoman  works  hard,  and  is 
glad  to  have  her  savings  go  into  the  home.  Children 
are  born  to  them  and  the  years  leave  their  mark. 
Work,  worry  and  child-bearing  reduce  the  AA'ife’s 
vitality.  She  is  no  longer  attractive.  The  struggle 
for  a  home  is  ended,  and  there  is  no  common  am¬ 
bition  to  bring  husband  and  Avife  together.  They 
grow  careless,  drift  apart  and  finally  as  the  children 
grow  up  and  require  training  and  education,  father 
and  mother  find  themselves  at  odds,  without  common 
purpose  such  as  they  had  when  they  started.  Then 
the  woman  comes  reasoning  this  way :  “I  have 
helped  accumulate  this  property.  It  represents  my 
money  and  my  blood  and  energy.  Youth,  vigor, 
health,  have  gone  into  it.  Therefore,  half  of  it  is 
mine!  How  can  I  get  my  share?  I  need  it  for  my 
children!”  We  have  such  things  put  before  us  not 
once  but  50  times,  and  it  becomes  one  of  the  hardest 
tasks  to  explain  to  such  women  that  they  have  no 
legal  right  to  the  property.  Where  it  is  held  in  the 
name  of  the  husband  it  remains  his  at  law.  The 
moral  right  of  the  Avife  may  be  perfect,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  that  does  not  always  prevail.  In  case  of 
the  husband’s  death  the  Avife  will  be  at  least  pai-tlv 
protected  by  her  dower  rights,  but  many  a  Avoman’s 
heart  has  been  turned  to  bitterness  when  the  truth  is 
forced  upon  her  that  legal  right  is  held  as  superior 
to  moral  laAV !  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  for  the  Avife 
to  have  full  confidence  in  her  husband,  but  it  seems 
to  us  a  finer  thing  for  the  husband  to  honor  that 
confidence  by  holding  the  property  on  a  joint  deed 
or  a  joint  account,  so  as  to  fully  protect  the  Avife. 


Wm.  J.  Bixyan  lias  coined  a  new  one  Avhen  he  speaks 
of  those  “whose  thirst  has  become  a  disease.” 

Noav  they  claim  it  is  possible  to  send  private  radio 
messages  Avith  the  waves  so  “mixed  up”  that,  the  public 
cannot  get  them  fully. 
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Growing  Strawberries  in  Florida 

The  cover  picture  this  week  shows  a 
Florida  field.  Mr.  D.  L.  Hartman  has 
told  us  several  time  how  (his  crop  is 
grown  near  Miami — therefore  his  prac¬ 
tice  is  somewhat  different  from  that  il¬ 
lustrated.  In  this  case  two  rows  are 
planted  on  a  ridge,  while  Hartman  plants 
in  wider  beds.  The  parent  plants  are 
started  in  Spring — the  object  being  to 
make  as  many  strong  runners  as  pos¬ 
sible.  These  runners  grow  through  the 
Summer  and  in  the  Fall  they  are  planted 
out  in  beds  or  rows  about  one  foot  apart 
each  way.  The  soil  is  made  fine  and  rich 
and  is  kept  thoroughly  cultivated.  In 
the  North  a  Fall  planted  strawberry  will 
settle  itself  well  in  the  soil  and  develop 
a  good  root  system  and  a  bunch  of  fruit 
buds.  Then  when  cold  weather  comes 
the  plant  of  course  stops  growing, 
though  in  mild  Winters  the  roots  seem 
to  remain  active.  In  Spring  such  plants 
coirfe  back  into  working  life  and  produce 
their  fruit.  In  Florida,  where  the  ground 
never  freezes  solid  the  strawberry  plant, 
or  at  least  some  varieties,  has  no  chance 
to  sleep  or  remain  dormant.  So  under 
the  influence  of  good  culture  and  high 
feeding  it  proceeds  to  develop  fruit  buds 
and  then  mature  fruit.  Strange  to  say 
the  plant  keeps  on  bearing  over  a  period 
of  several  weeks  or  months.  If  it  can 
escape  a  frost  while  the  bloom  is  open 
there  will  usually  be  a  good  crop  of  ber¬ 
ries.  Varieties  like  Brandywine  or 
Klondike  are  well  suited  to  tbis  system 
and  those  who  know  how  to  do  it  and 
are  ready  to  gamble  with  frost  or  dry 
weather  are  likely  to  get  at  least  one 
big  crop  which  will  carry  them  ovei  the 
lean  years. 


continued  with  the  laterals  as  they  de- 
elop.  and  how  often  through  the  season? 

Wyoming,  R.  I.  j.  E.  C. 

The  pruning  of  grapevines  back  to  two 
or  three  buds  is  the  accepted  practice 
with  plants  for  the  first  two  years  after 
planting.  After  this  period  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  pruned  to  canes  varying  in  length 
of  six  to  12  buds,  and  the  canes  are  va¬ 
riously  disposed  on  the  trellis,  according 
to  the  method  of  pruning  adopted.  With 
some  methods  the  canes  are  tied  vertical¬ 
ly  or  obliquely  to  wires  strung  near  the 
tops  of  the  posts,  while  another  method 
provides  that  the  short  canes  be  tied 
along  the  lower  wire  IS  to  20  in.  above 
the  ground  level.  The  shoots  that  arise 
from  such  canes  are  then  tied  vertically 
to  the  upper  wires  as  fast  as  growth 
permits. 

Pinching  back  in  the  Summer  is  not 
necessary  either  for  the  production  of 
quality  or  quantity  of  grapes.  The  same 
end  may  be  obtained  by  careful  dormant 
pruning,  through  the  proper  selection  of 
well-matured  and  properly  located  canes. 
The  tendency  is  general  to  leave  more 
fruiting  wood  than  too  little.  Of  course, 
no  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down 
as  to  just  how  severe  pruning  should  be 
done,  as  vine  and  variety  individually 
are  exceedingly  variable.  Vines  grown 
under  good  soil  conditions  as  to  moisture 
and  fertility  can  be  pruned  longer  than 
those  grown  where  these  conditions  are 
not  existent.  Then,  too,  certain  varieties 
are  inherently  weak  growers,  hence  such 
require  pruning  commensurate  with  their 
normal  vigor. 

When  pinching  back  is  practiced  it  is 
usually  done  at  the  time  several  leaves 
have  developed  beyond  the  last  cluster, 
or,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  when  a 
major  portion  of  the  canes  that  are  to  be 
pinched  back  have  reached  a  length  suffi¬ 
cient  to  span  the  gap  between  the  wires 
the  following  season.  It  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  pinch  back  the  laterals. 
In  order  to  pinch  back  the  majority  of 
the  developing  shoots  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  over  the  vines  several  times  during 
the  active  growing  season. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Cotton  in  Connecticut 

My  boys  have  some  cotton  plants  ready 
to  set  out.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  cul¬ 
tivate  them,  soil,  fertilizer  and  method  ot 
planting?  e.  n.  c. 

We  should  handle  these  cotton  plants 
about  as  you  would  tomato  plants.  Dig 
them  with  a  ball  of  soil  about  the  loots 
and  set  them  in  the  new  place  with  as 
little  shock  as  possible.  Give  them  good 
culture,  keeping  the  grass  and  weeds  down 
and  the  soil  open  and  fine  around  them. 
A  fertilizer  mixture  such  as  you  would 
use  for  corn  will  be  about  right.  M  e 
would  not  use  too  much  nitrogen.  That 
would  make  a  large  plant,  but  would  de¬ 
lay  ripening.  "W  hat  you  want  is  early 
maturity,  so  as  to  make  lint,  if  possible 
before  frost. 


The  Ives  Grape 

I  have  about  3,000  Ives  grapevines  in 
bearing;  is  this  a  good  table  grape.  Will 
it  sell  if  packed  in  3  or  5  lb.  baskets. 
Here  it  is  set  about  6x0  feet  and  tied 
up  to  single  poles.  W  ill  it  succeed  if 
wired  and  trained  as  the  grapes  are  m 
Western  New  York?  What  other  kinds 
are  best  for  this  section?  r.  B.  c. 

Ives  is  not  considered  a  good  table 
grape,  now  that  so  many  superior  vari¬ 
eties  are  available.  It  is  or  was  much  in 
demand  for  the  manufacture  of  Wines,  it 
entering  extensively  in  the  making  of 
American  champagnes.  Ives  was  also 
used  with  other  varieties  for  the  making 
of  the  better  quality  port  wines.  Some 
manufacturers  are  making  a  very  fane 
quality  unfermented  grape  juice  from 
Ives,  it  possessing  remurkiible  clenrness* 
It  would  seem  in  view  of  the  above  facts 
that  Ives  should  be  marketed  in  large 
packages  as  the  12-quart  or  jumbo,  or  in 
crates  and  trays. 

Probably  the  distance  6xb  feet  will 
suffice  for  Ives,  as  it  normally  does  not 
grow  as  rank  as  Concord  and  some  other 
commercial  varieties.  It  seems  advisable 
to  trellis  this  vineyard  by  stringing  two 
or  three  wires  on  stakes  or  posts,  and 
train  the  vines  according  to  one  of  the 
methods  generally  used  for  American  va¬ 
rieties. 

Varieties  such  as  Concord,  \\  orden, 
Clinton,  Portland,  Niagara,  and  Dun¬ 
kirk  may  possibly  be  adapted  to  your 
section.  All  of  these  exeep  Clinton  may 
well  be  marketed  in  the  smaller  pack¬ 
ages.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Beans  for  Wet  Soil 

Are  there  any  varieties  of  soup  beans 
that  are  better  adapted  to  low,  springy 
soil  than  others?  Would  the  Cranberry 
variety  (bush)  do  well  under  such  con¬ 
ditions?  tV.  L.  S. 

Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

Most  varieties  of  beaus  are  intolerant 
of  wet  soils,  or,  at  least,  do  not  produce 
well  on  them.  Yet  it  has  been  noted 
that  the  red  beans  and  the  white  marrows 
adapt  themselves  more  easily  to  tin 
heavier  and  wetter  soils  than  do  other 
types  of  beans,  and  that  the  large-seeded 
beans  will  do  better  on  wet  soils  than  the 
small-seeded  ones.  The  Cranberry  bean, 
with  its  reddish  markings  and  with  its 
relatively  large  seed,  would  seem  from 
these  observations  to  fall  into  the  class 
of  beans  that  are  most  tolerant  of  wet 
and  heavy  soils  than  some  other  varieties. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  a  variety 
may  outyield  another  two-fold  on  one 
piece  of  land,  and  the  yields  be  of  quite 
different  proportion  on  an  adjoining 
field.  Consequently  many  bean  growers 
make  variety  tests  to  determine  what  va¬ 
rieties  are  best  suited  to  their  lands.  This 
method  is  not  expensive,  and  is  the  only 
sure  way  of  answering  your  question, 
though  the  suggestions  given  may  help 
you  in  your  start.  li.  B.  T. 


Pinching  Back  Grapevines 

understand  grapevines  should  be 
nmed  by  cutting  last  year’s  growth 
k  to  one  or  two  buds,  but  will  you 
■  me  directions  for  pinching  back  pres- 
year’s  growth?  Is  it  a  desirable  or 
essar.v  procedure  to  induce  quantity 
I  quality  of  fruit,  and  at  what  stage 
jrowth  should  it  be  done?  Should  it  be 


How  I  Grow  Sweet  Potatoes 

Where  I  now  live  in  Northern  Virginia 
the  soil  is  of  stiff  clay,  and  one  that  is  apt 
to  become  very  dry  during  the  midsum¬ 
mer  months.  Where  the  soil  is  not  well 
manured  it  is  not  desirable  to  grow  sweet 
potatoes  in  the  usual  way.  which  is  on 
rather  high  ridges.  The  method  which  I 
have  now  adopted  is  to  set  apart  for  each 
row  to  be  planted  a  strip  4  ft.  wide  of 
the  desired  length.  With  the  small  gar¬ 
den  plow  I  replow  it,  so  as  to  leave  in  the 
center  a  dead  furrow,  in  which  I  can 
put  6  or  7  in.  of  well-rotted  manure, 
which  also  contains  at  least  one-fourth  as 
much  of  partly  rotted  cornstalks,  leaves 
or  straw.  In  order  further  to  deepen  the 
soil  over  the  manure,  1  plow  two  or 
three  furrows  outside  of  the  4-ft.  strip. 
I  then  step  upon  the  manure  and  press  it 
down,  and  as  I  move  backward  I  bring 
up  with  my  largest  hoe  from  both  sides 
to  cover  the  entire  surface  to  a  width 
of  3  ft.,  and  of  sufficient  depth  for  setting 
the  plants. 

Before  setting  plants  I  use  my  marker, 
which  is  3  ft.  in  length,  and  has  three 
pointers  1  ft.  in  length,  which  are  14  in. 
apart.  With  this  I  can  quickly  mark  the 
exact  distance  the  plants  are  to  be  set. 
T  use  a  trowel  to  open  the  place  for  set¬ 
ting  each  plant  for  a  distance  of  about 
10  ft.,  into  which  I  put  a  pint  of  water 
and  then  set  the  plants,  leaving  some 
fine,  dry  earth  on  the  surface  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  the  rapid  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  about  the  plants. 

After  the  plants  are  set  an  end  view 
of  the  bed  would  show  the  raised  surface 
to  be  from  7  to  8  in.  above  the  general 
level  of  the  garden  or  field. 


When  the  weather  is  quite  dry  at  plant¬ 
ing  time,  I  water  the  plants  the  next 
morning  following  the  planting,  and 
spread  a  single  sheet  of  newspaper  over 
each  row.  A  helper  uses  the  trowel  to 
throw  a  little  dirt  on  each  corner  of  the 
paper.  After  the  day  following  the  plant¬ 
ing  no  watering  or  covering  is  ever  needed. 

Virginia.  william  m.  king. 
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barberries 

for  a  big  crop  from  your 
own  garden  next  year 

Plant  pot-grown 
Plants  Now 

Strawberries'pieked  in  their  prime 
daily  from  your  own  garden,  are 
superior  in  every  way  to  the  half 
ripe,  bitter,  undersized,  bruised 
fruit  that  you  buy  at  your  grocer’*. 
Our  pot-grown  plants,  planted  now, 
will  give  you  a  full  crop  of  large 
berries  next  year. 

Hunt’s  Special  “Home  Garden”  Collection 

1  0ft  nlnntc  in  4  varieties  for  successive  bear- 
1UU  pialllo  jng,  all  large-fruited  va-  <r*Q0 
rieties  of  excellent  quality,  express  pre- 
paid  for  cash,  check  or  money  oruer.  ..  ^ 

Order  this  collection  today,  the  earlier  you  get 
them  in  the  ground,  the  better 
Write  for  complete  catalog  of  varieties 


William  M.  Hunt  &  Company,  Inc, 

H^Chamber^Street^^^^^hlewYorl^Cltjb^N^^ 


FOR  SALE 

5,000,000  Cabbage  Plants 

Ready  now.  Varieties  —  Copenhagen,  Glory 
and  Danish.  \Ve  deliver  within  50  miles. 


S.  A.  SMITH  &  SON 


Geneva,  N.  Y. 


e  non  non  cabbage, cauliflower 

0,UUU,UUU  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  CELERY  PLANTS 

Cabbage  (All  Varieties)  $1.75  per  1,000  ;  5,000— $6.  Cauli¬ 
flower  (Snowball),  $4.50  per  1,000  ;  6,000— $20.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  $2.60  per  1,000  ;  5,000— $12.  Celery  (All  Varieties) 
$3  per  1,000  ;  6,000— $18.  Cash  with  order.  Send  for  List 
of  all  Plants.  PAUL  F.  BOCHELLE,  Oriwer  269,  Morristown.  N. J. 

4,000,000 

Yellowand  Red  SweetPotatoPlants  Cabbage. 

Tomato,  Pepper  and  other  vegetable  plants.  Red  skin  and 
superb  potato  seed  ;  small  size,  at  $1  per  bu. ;  large  size 
at  $1.6(1  per  bn.  Canna  Roots.  All  fine  stock.  Catalogue 
free.  M.  N.  B0R60  -  Vineland,  N.  JT. 

For  Sale— Danish  and  Early  Cabbage  Plants 

From  Treated  Seed.  $2  per  1,000.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  H. 7. 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Tomato,  Jersey,  Yellow  and  Red  Sweet  Potato  and 
Cauliflower,  Aster  Plants,  1 00 — 45c;  1100 — $1  ;  1,000 
— S3.  Petunies,  Snapdragons  and  Saivies,  4  doz., 
50c.  All  plants  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  S.  FORD  &  SON  -  Hartly,  Delaware 

4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Yellow  Jersey,  Gold  Skin,  Big  Leaf  Up  River,  Red  Nanse- 
mond,  at  SI  . SO  per  1,000.  C.E.  BROWN.  Bride-evill.lleluware 


Wall  Paper 

at  Factory  Prices 


Large  double  rolls  of  the  finest 
quality  wall  paper  in  the  very  latest 
patterns  can  be  bought  from  us 
at  the  lowest  prices  obtainable 
anywhere. 

We  are  factory  representatives  and 
eliminate  the  many  in-between 
profits  to  make  the  low  prices. 

A  large  sample  book  will  be  sent  free 
on  request ;  also  full  instructions  for 
measuring,  hanging,  etc. 

Smorton  Paints 

are  the  best  value  you  can  secure.  We 
sell  direct  to  you  as  factory  agents. 

Made  of  the  best  lead,  linseed  oil  and 
zinc  which  insures  long-wear¬ 
ing  qualities  and  appearance. 

Color  chart  free  on  request. 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  &  Paint  Co. 

Dept.  H  Utica,  N. 


n t  to  talk 
to  YOU  about 

rOUR  CHORES 


Try  This  Engine  FREE 

I  can  tell  you  how  to  lighten  your 
summer  chores.  Put  an  Edwards  Engine 
into  seivice  right  now  on  your  pump  jack, 
power  washer,  cream  separator,  churn,  grindstone,  light¬ 
ing  plant,  etc.,  also  on  heavier  summer  jobs  such  as  con¬ 
crete  mixer,  hay  press,  grain  elevator,  etc.  Then  you 
can  use  this  same  Engine  for  Fall  and  Winter  work  to 
run  an  eight-inch  feed  grinder,  wood  saw,  fodder  cutter, 
etc.  No  cash  required. 

Bargain  Prices — Free  Trial 

Mail  coupon  today  for  special  combination  bargain 
prices  on  power  machinery  and  details  of  free  (rial  offer. 

THE*  EDWARDS  "MOTOR"  CO."  '  ~  " 

312  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Without  obligation,  send  complete  information  about 
free  trial  offer  on  Edwards  Engine  and  combination  bar¬ 
gain  prices  on  power  machinery. 


Name. . . 
Address. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND¬ 
HAND  CARRIERS.  Peach 
Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  Onion 
Crates,  Baskets, Egg  Cases,  Bask¬ 
ets  of  all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Packages.  All 
these  containers  are  in  as  good 
as  new  condition  and  ready  for 
instant  UBe.  Carlot  shipments 
—Our  Specialty.  Let  Vs  Quote  You— That’s  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  801-808  Johnson  Are.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


Berry  Plants 
Vegetable  Roots 
Vegetable  Plants 
Flower  Plants 


Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Dew¬ 
berry,  Blackberry,  Loyanberry, 
Gooseberry  ,  Currant,  Grape 
plants. 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Hop,  Horseradish 
roots. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Celery, Tomato,  Parsley,  F.yg 
Plant,  Onion,  Beet,  Sweet 
Potato,  Pepper  plants. 
Hollyhock, Can t  er  b n  i  y. 
Bells,  Foxglove,  Sweet  "  il- 
liam,  Poppy,  Phlox  and 
other  perennials  ;  Pansy, 
Aster,  Columbine,  Salvia,  Snapdragon.  Zinnia  and  other 
annuals;  Roses,  Shrubs.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

Dl  A  IUTC  SENT  BY  EXPRESS 
rLMIl  I  9  OR  PARCEL  POST 


Per  100 

500 

1,000 

5H0 

CABBAGE . 

SO  30 

SO. 80 

SI  25 

S  5  60 

CAULIFLOWER  &  PEPPER 

..  .65 

2  00 

3.50 

15  00 

TOMATO  AND  B.  SPROUTS 

.  .40 

1  00 

1  50 

6  25 

SWEET  POTATO 

.60 

1.75 

3  00 

12  50 

CELERY . 

.  .50 

1  50 

2  50 

10  00 

Catalog  Free. 

C.  E.  FIELD, 

Sewell, 

N.  J. 

Dahlia  and  Double  Zinnia  Plants  AsC'.^siper  p‘o; 

P.  Paid.  David  Kotiway,  Hartly,’ Delaware 


fci 


CANVAS  COVERS 


7  > 


Size.5ft.x9ft.10oz.  Plain.  Canvas  $4.60, express  Pre-- 
paid.  Waterproof  Covers.  Also  Hay  Caps.  Write  for 
prices  and  samples.  W.W.  STANLEY. 62  White St. , N. Y.  City 


PERFECT  TREES 
GUARANTEED 

You  can  rely  on  our  43  years’  reputation 
for  square  dealing.  Kelly’s  trees  (all 
.  varieties)  are  sturdy  and  well-rooted, 

perfect  specimens  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  You  take  no  risk. 

SEND  FOR  1923  FREE  CATALOG 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1160  Main  St., 


S?SSSSSS5N(\\tllt/«^fe5g 


The  prices  m  e  reasonable 

Dansvflle,  N.  Y.  | 
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The  Story  of  the  Baldwin  Apple 

ONCE  more  to  the  care  and  thoughtfulness  of  our  New  England 
ancestors  is  due  the  production  of  a  famous  apple.  The  story  of 
its  origin  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  though  accounts  differ  in  minor 
points,  they  agree  in  essential  details.  On  the  farm  of  John  Ball,  Wil¬ 
mington,  near  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  sprang  a  chance  seedling  in  the 
lane  between  the  house  and  the  barn  some  time  shortly  after  1740.  When 
a  Mr.  Butters  came  into  possession  of  the  farm  he  designated  the  tree, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  by  calling  it  “the  woodpecker  tree,”  because 
of  the  fact  that  a  family  of  woodpeckers  had  selected  it  as  a  fitting 
place  for  a  home.  And  so  the  tree  was  variously  termed  “Woodpecker,” 
“Pecker."  and  “Butters.”  after  the  owner  of  the  land  upon  which  it 
stood.  It  lived  scarcely  100  years,  40  of  which  were  content  with  nothing 
more  than  local  fame;  in  fact,  the  variety  was  not  recorded  in  Amer¬ 
ican  pomological  literature  until  1822,  several  years  after  its  destruction 
in  a  violent  gale. 

A  granite  shaft  erected  by  the  Rumford  Historical  Association  of 
Woburn.  Mass.,  bears  this  inscription:  “This  pillar,  erected  in  1895, 
marks  the  estate  where  in  1793  Sam’l  Thompson,  Esq.,  while  locating 
the  line  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  discovered  the  first  Pecker  apple  tree, 
later  named  the  Baldwin.”  Other  accounts  say  that  Colonel  Baldwin  as 
a  boy  had  eaten  the  delicious  fruits  from  the  tree,  and  was  attracted  to 
it  in  later  life  by  boyhood  remembrances.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  to 
Colonel  Baldwin,  whose  name  the  variety  now  bears,  and  to  Dr.  Jabez 
Brown  of  Wilmington,  and  their  sons,  that  the  country  is  indebted  for 
bringing  such  a  remarkable  apple  to  attention. 

'The  Baldwin  was  early  widely  planted  in  New  England,  so  that  in 
1846  it  is  recorded :  “The  Baldwin  is  in  Boston  preferred  to  any  other 
variety  for  shipping.  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  one  person, 
engaged  in  shipping  fruit  from  this  port,  has  this  Autumn  purchased 
1,200  barrels  of  Baldwins  for  this  purpose.”  But  it  was  not  until  1850 
or  later  that  it  began  to  be  extensively  set  in  Western  New  York.  Since 
then,  the  fame  of  the  greatest  apple  belt  in  the  world  and  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Baldwin  apple  have  become  synonymous.  Its  range  is  not 
great.  To  the  north  and  west  the  tree  winterkills,  and  to  the  south  the 
fruit  becomes  a  Fall  variety.  Yet  dn  a  region  of  moderate  Winters, 
from  Michigan  to  Massachusetts,  it  has  stood  until  recently  the  undis¬ 
puted  and  unchallenged  champion  of  commercial  apple  varieties  in 
America.  And  this  very  fact  has  made  the  king  to  totter  on  his  throne, 
for  successful  culture  of  the  Baldwin  in  certain  famous  sections  has  lead 
to  its  extension  beyond  the  range  to  which  it  is  suited,  with  the  resulting 
cries  of  failure  and  the  search  for  a  successor. 

In  short,  the  tree  is  all  that  could  be  asked  for  in  shape,  vigor,  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  and  longevity,  but  it  lacks  hardiness  and  is  a  biennial 
bearer.  Moreover,  it  is  late  in  coming  into  bearing,  yet  whether  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  high  heading  that  is  prevalent  in  the  regions  to  which  it  is  suited 
is  not  more  responsible  for  this  habit  than  the  nature  of  the  tree  is  a 
debatable  question.  Certainly  the  bearing  age  is  materially  lessened  by 
lower  heading.  Further,  the  tree  bears  a  high  percentage  of  uniform 
and  marketable  sized  fruit.  The  fruit  is  a  favorite  because  of  its  sym¬ 
metrical  outline  and  more  than  average  size,  coupled  with  an  attractive 
led  coloiing,  rich  yellow  flesh,  both  highly  flavored  and  of  very  good 
quality,  and  a  long  season,  extending  from  November  to  April.  Baldwin 
spot,  or  stipen,  is  in  some  localities  a  most  serious  trouble,  which  appears 
most  often  associated  with  large-sized  and  unevenly  distributed  fruits, 
yet  in  the  main  the  Baldwin  is  not  prey  to  any  serious  pests  of  either 
fruit  or  tree. 

A  great  discussion  has  occasionally  arisen  over  the  running  out  of 
the  Baldwin  and  its  variability  in  different  regions.  That  there  are 
different  types  of  Baldwins  is  undoubtedly  correct.  Russet  Baldwins 
and  laiious  graA  and  dark  Baldwins  have  frequently  been  reported  not 
to  mention  such  sports  as  the  Olympia,  or  even  possible  distinct  seed 
strains.  But  again  it  must  be  aflirmed  that  the  true  Baldwin  apple  is 
the  same  today  as  it  was  175  years  ago,  and  that  most  variations  in 
color,  shape,  bearing  habits,  and  so  on,  are  largely  to  be  ascribed  to 
differences  in  location. 

Those  who  contend  for  one  reason  or  another  that  the  Baldwin  is 
no  longer  a  profitable  commercial  variety  have  looked  about  for  a 
variety  to  take  its  place.  Suggestions  have  included  the  McIntosh  Cort¬ 
land.  Rome  Beauty,  Golden  Delicious,  and  a  host  of  others.  True  the 
Baidu  in  maj  be  foiced  to  share  with  or  even  relinquish  its  supremacy  to 
some  other  variety,  but  certainly  no  Fall  or  early  Winter  apple  can  trulv 
take  the  place  of  so  superb  a  keeper,  nor  does  a  conservative  grower  care 
to  gamble  in  a  large  way  with  the  newer  and  less  tried  sorts  The  Bald¬ 
win,  restricted  to  the  regions  to  which  it  is  suited,  has  stood  the  te«t  of 
time,  and  is  here  to  stay.  „  n  T 


Spraying  Grapevines 

I  have  2,000  grape  vines  ;  half  of  them 
are  Clinton  and  half  are  Concord.  The 
Clinton  grapes  are  almost  dying.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  save  them?  I 
would  like  to  know  what  to  spray  them 
with  twice  a  year.  j.  w.  w. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  tell  why 
the  Clinton  vines  are  dying  in  this  vine¬ 
yard.  This  variety  is  considered  much 
hardier  and  more  vigorous  than  Concord. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  over-produce,  and 
perhaps  this  may  be  a  contributing  fac¬ 
tor  to  the  killing.  It  is  suggested  that 
these  vines  be  very  closely  pruned  for 
the  current  season’s  crop  and  that’  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  at  the  rate  of  250  lbs.  per 
acre,  be  broadcast  throughout  the  entire 
width  of  the  rows  when  the  new  shoots 
are  out  6-8  inches.  It  is  essential  that 
good  cultivation  be  given  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July  at  least. 

Grapes  are  sprayed  for  the  control  of 
certain  insects  and  diseases.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  two  treatments  will  handle  all 
these  troubles,  as  four  or  five  treatments 
are  more  often  necessary  for  the  control 
of  black  rot  alone.  Three  or  four  spray¬ 
ings  are  necessary  for  the  control  of 
downy  mildew,  while  powdery  mildew 
may  be  effectually  handled  with  two  ap¬ 
plications.  Not  knowing  just  what  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases  are  prevalent  in  this 
acreage  it  is  suggested  that  a  spray  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  made  according  to  the 
4-4-50  formula — that  is  4  lbs.  of  copper 
sulphate,  4  lbs.  of  lime,  with  50  gallons 
of  water,  be  given  when  the  second  leaf 
on  the  new  shoot  is  showing ;  this  appli¬ 


cation  to  be  followed  by  another  of  like 
material  just  previous  to  blooming.  A 
i  of  the  same  to  which  is 

added  2  lbs.  of  powdered  arsenate  of 
lead  should  b.e  given  when  the  berries  are 
the  size  of  small  peas.  The  fourth  ap¬ 
plication  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  lead 
to  which  is  added  one-fourth  pint  of  a 
nicotine  sulphate  solution  should  be  made 
when  the  young  form  of  the  grape  leaf- 
hopper  is- showing  abundantly  on  the  un¬ 
der  sides  of  the  leaves.  Frequent  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  leaves  is  necessary  to  de¬ 
termine  this  time.  In  the  Hudson  Valiev, 
the  grape  leaf-liopper  is  rather  gener¬ 
ally  known  as  “thrips.”  In  years  of 
severe  black  rot  infection  a  fifth  and 
later  spraying  is  required  to  hold  it  in 
check.  F,  E.  g. 


Budding  Plum  Suckers 

I  have  the  same  problem  with  suckers 
springing  up  around  plum  trees  as  C.  L. 
G.,  noted  in  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper. 
Can  these  suckers  be  left  standing  and 
budded  to  good  varieties?  If  so.  will  they 
grow  as  separate  trees  to  bearing  age? 

Macedon  Center,  N.  Y.  c.  w.  c. 

There  is  po  reason  why  the  suckers 
cannot  be  budded  successfully,  and  why 
they  will  not  grow  to  bearing  age.  They 
spring  from  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  are 
therefore  most  likely  to  be  the  same  as 
the  stock  upon  which  the  tree  was  orig¬ 
inally  _  budded.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  the  suckers  may  come 
from  roots  that  have  gone  out  from  the 
trees  above  the  bud,  in  which  case  the 
suckers  will  be  like  the  original  tree. 

H .  B.  T. 


Lead  makes  its  mark 

on  every  printed  page 


DEPRIVE  the  printer  of 
lead,  and  his  presses  would 
be  costly,  useless  junk.  Not  a 
newspaper,  not  a  book,  not  a 
magazine  would  appear  until 
some  substitute  could  be  found. 
And  it  might  take  some  time 
to  discover  such  a  substitute. 

Making  modern  type 

Type-casting  machines  used 
in  printing  shops  everywhere 
have  done  more  to  expand  the 
printing  industry  than  any 
other  invention.  And  lead  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  type 
these  machines  produce.  In 
them  a  molten  alloy,  mostly 
lead,  is  forced  against  matrices, 
or  type  molds,  to  form  the 
printing  type,  or  slug. 

Large  editions  are  not  printed 
directly  from  the  type  face,  but 
from  plates  cast  from  the  type. 
Magazines  and  books  are  usu¬ 
ally  printed  from  electrotypes, 
newspapers  from  stereotypes. 
Stereotypes  are  made  from  lead 
alloys,  and  electrotypes  are 
thin  shells  of  copper  filled  or 
backed  with  lead. 

Lead  in  paper  making 

Lead  even  has  a  part  in  manufac¬ 
turing  the  printing  paper  from 
wood  pulp.  The  cut-up  wood  is  acted 
upon,  or  digested,  by  a  solution 
containing  sulphurous  acid.  The 
steel  tanks  and  boilers,  in  which  the 
wood  and  solution  are  placed,  are 
lined  with  a  special  brick,  set  in  a 
cement  made  partly  of  litharge,  an 
oxide  of  lead.  Ordinary  mortar  or 
cement  would  be  attacked  by  the 
acid. 

Lead  is  even  used  in  yellow  and 
green  printing  inks,  and  in  making 


the  collapsible  tubes  which  contain 
the  ink. 

Where  you  know  lead  best 

Despite  the  importance,  however, 
of  lead  in  the  printing  industry,  the 
use  of  lead  you  are  most  familiar 
with  is  as  paint.  White-lead  paint 
is  known  and  used  the  world  over 
to  protect  property  from  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  weather. 

Never  has  this  idea,  “Save  the 
surface  and  you  save  all,”  been  so 
firmly  established  as  now.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  many  more  property  owners 
are  saving  the  surfaces  of  their 
houses  by  painting  them  with 
white-lead  paint.  It  is  the  best,  the 
safest,  and  the  most  economical 
way  to  preserve  wood  and  similar 
materials  from  decay  and  destruc¬ 
tion. 

Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy 

National  Lead  Company  makes 
white-lead  and 
sells  it,  mixed  with 
pure  linseed  oil, 
under  the  name 
and  trade-mark  of 
Dutch  Boy 
White-Lead.  The 
figure  of  the  Dutch 
Boy  is  reproduced 
on  every  keg  and 
is  a  guarantee  of 
exceptional  purity. 

Dutch  Boy  products  also  include 
red-lead,  linseed  oil,  flatting  oil, 
babbitt  metals,  and  solder. 

Among  other  products  manufac¬ 
tured  by  National  Lead  Company 
are  came  lead,  type  metal,  lead 
oxides,  lead  castings,  lead  washers, 
and  die  castings. 

More  about  lead 

If  you  use  lead,  or  think  you 
might  use  it  in  any  form,  write  us 
for  specific  information. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  111  Broadway:  Boston,  131  State  St.;  Buffalo,  116  Oak  St.; 
Chicago,  900  West  18th  St.;  Cincinnati,  659  Freeman  Ave.;  Cleveland, 
820  West  Superior  Ave.;  Pittsburgh,  National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.  of  Pa.,  316 
Fourth  Ave.;  Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  437  Chestnut 
St.;  St.  Louis,  722  Chestnut  St.;  San  Francisco,  485  California  St. 
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Questions  About  Insects 

Answered  by  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick 


An  Outbreak  of  Fleas 


I  am  inclosing  under  separate  coyer 
some  insects  which  we  have  been  calling 
fleas.  They  have  annoyed  us  excessively, 
being  found  in  the  grass  and  on  the 
porch.  At  one  time  they  were  very  thick  ; 
so  much  so  that  we  could  not  pass 
through  the  front  yard  without  being 
covered.  They  bite,  but  do  not  seem  to 
suck  blood.  They  poison  us,  the  swelling 
itching  very  much.  'We  had  thought  of 
using  a  delayed  dormant  spray,  contain¬ 
ing  nicotine,  but  it  stains  the  paint  so 
badly  that  we  hesitated.  Could  you  in¬ 
form  us  as  to  some  method  of  controlling 
this  pest,  and  what  they  are?  N.  J. 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 

The  insects  sent  are  the  human  flea 
( Tulex  irritans).  The  human  flea  is 
not  considered  common  in  the  East,  but 
it  is  known  by  everyone  living  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  This  outbreak  is  interest¬ 
ing,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
cause.  It  must  be  breeding  on  dogs  or 
cats,  although  N.  J.  does  not  say  whether 
any  of  these  animals  are  owned  and  live 
about  the  house.  Fleas  are  certainly 
very  annoying,  but  can  be  exterminated 
if  the  animals  on  which  they  live  are 
treated  and  kept  free  of  the  pests. 

If  the  dogs  or  cats  sleep  beneath  the 
porch  the  loose  material  should  be  raked 
out  and  burned  or  buried.  Then  com¬ 
mon  salt  should  be  scattered  freely,  all 
over  the  ground  and  wet  down  by  sprink¬ 
ling.  One  or  two  treatments  of  this  kind 
should  kill  all  of  the  fleas.  A  thorough 
sprinkling  beneath  the  porch  with  kero¬ 
sene  would  also  be  effective.  The  ani¬ 
mals  should,  in  the  meantime,  be  treated 
to  destroy  the  fleas.  Dogs  should  be 
treated  to  an  application  of  a  3  per  cent 
solution  of  creolin.  made  by  adding  four 
teaspoonfuls  to  a  quart  of  water.  For 
cats,  a  2  per  cent  solution  is  strong 
enough,  for  the  skin  of  a  cat  is  more  sen¬ 
sitive  than  that  of  a  dog.  Enough  of 
the  solution  may  be  made  up  for  a  bath, 
or  it  may  be  applied  with  a  brush  or  rag. 

To  clear  a  room  in  the  house  of  fleas 
one  may  scatter  5  lbs.  of  flake  naph¬ 
thalene  over  the  floor,  close  the  doors  and 
windows  tightly  and  allow  the  room  to 
remain  closed  for  24  hours.  The  naph¬ 
thalene  may  then  be  swept  into  another 
room  for  similar  treatment. 

The  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of 
fleas  may  be  allayed  by  applying  a  3  per 
cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  wafer  to 
the  bitten  areas. 


Bark  Borer  in  Oak 

I  would  like  some  information  concern¬ 
ing  an  injury  which  happened  to  a  large 
oak  tree  which  is  on  my  property,  and  of 
which  we  are  very  proud.  A  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  both  the  inner  and  outer  bark 
and,  as  I  should  judge,  the  cambium  lay¬ 
er.  has  been  eaten  away,  leaving  the  wood 
exposed  in  a  hard,  dry,  weather-beaten 
condition.  Around  the  base  of  the  in¬ 
jury  I  found  a  quantity  of  finely  pulver¬ 
ized  brown  powdery  substance,  in  which 
were  some  brown  cocoons,  one  of  which 
was  open  and  contained  a  large  white 
maggot.  I  am  sending  two  of  these  co¬ 
coons  in  the  hope  that  you  can  tell  me 
what  has  caused  this  injury  and  what  the 
remedy  for  it  would  be.  H.  w.  L. 

Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

The  oak  tree  -has  probably  been  in¬ 
fested  with  a  bark  borer,  perhaps  the  flat¬ 
headed  borer  ( Chrysobothris  femorata), 
which  also  works  in  apple  trees.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  just  what  the  trouble 
is  without  actually  examining  the  tree, 
and  perhaps  then  one  could  not  be  sure. 

The  brown  cocoons  which  H.  W.  L. 
sent  were  the  cocoons  of  the  rough  flow¬ 
er  beetle  (Osmoderma  seabra).  This 
beetle  is  a  secondary  inhabitant  of  the 
tree.  That  is  to  say,  its  white  grubs  live 
in  decaying  wood  of  different  trees,  and 
they  come  in  after  the  injury  has  been 
done  and  after  decay  begins  to  take 
place.  I  should  not  therefore  consider 
these  grubs  of  first-class  importance. 

To  save  this  tree  the  dead  wood  and 
bark  should  all  be  scraped  away  and 
the  wound  treated  with  some  good  anti¬ 
septic  such  as  corrosive  sublimate,  one 
part  to  1.000  parts  of  water.  After  the 
wound  has  been  washed  with  this  it 
should  be  covered  all  over  with  a  coat 
of  gas  tar.  sometimes  called  coal  tar.  Tf 
there  are  any  large  cavities  they  should 
be  filled  with  a  mixture  of  one  part 
asphaltum  to  five  or  six  parts  of  sawdust. 
The  asphaltum  should  be  melted  and  the 
sawdust  stirred  into  it.  and  the  cavities 
filled  while  the  material  is  warm. 


Trouble  with  Borers  and  Cutworms 

1.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
especially  this  year,  we  have  been 
troubled  a  great  deal  by  borers  getting 
into  our  trees  and  shrubbery,  especial1  v 
the  lilacs,  elderberries  and  umbrella 
trees.  As  we  have  valuable  specimens  of 
this  kind  here  we  have  become  somewhat 
alarmed.  Could  you  suggest  any  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  soil  or  around  the  trees  in 
order  that  we  might  overcome  this  situ¬ 
ation?  2  I  would  like  to  ask  your  ad¬ 


vice  regarding  what  seems  to  be  a  small 
cutworm,  gray,  that  cuts  into  the  bulbs 
and  perennials.  It  is  not  the  white  cut¬ 
worm.  The  color  is  gray,  and  it  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  larger  than  the  lead  in  a  pencil.  I 
have  also  found  a  worm  somewhat  larger, 
yellow  in  color,  with  a  hard  shell.  Both 
of  these  worms  are  destructive  to  the 
flower  garden  where  such  plants  are  lo¬ 
cated  as  I  have  named.  Of  course  I 
realize  if  this  stuff  could  be  dug  up  and 
the  ground  turned  over  it  would  take 
care  of  the  matter,  but  this  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  as  the  shrubbery  is  quite  ex¬ 
tensive  and  of  long  standing,  and  also  the 
flower  garden  has  been  planted  for  a  long 
time.  I  feel  that,  undoubtedly,  some 
treatment  of  the  soil  would  overcome  the 
matter.  E.  E.  M. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

1.  Borers  in  plants  are  among  the  most 
difficult  insect  pests  to  control,  but  much 
can  be  done  to  repel  the  adults  from  de¬ 
positing  their  eggs  by  coating  the  bodies 
of  the  shrubs  with  ordinary  lime-sulphur. 
The  grubs  should  first  be  dug-  out  of  the 
shrubs  early  in  the  Spring,  so  as  to  be 
sure  the  plants  are  once  free  from  them. 
Then  the  trunks  of  the  shrubs  should  be 
given  a  coat  of  lime-sulphur  at  full 
strength.  The  dirt  should  be  hoed  away 
to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  in.,  and  the  coat  of 
lime-sulphur  should  begin  at  the  bottom 


and  go  up  perhaps  2  ft.  or  more,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  plant.  Then  the  dirt  should 
be  replaced  about  the  base. 

2.  It  is  possible  to  poison  cutworms 
that  work  below  the  soil  by  using  a 
poison  bait  made  of  shorts  10  lbs..  Paris 
green  three  ounces,  «molasses  one  pint, 
and  just  enough  water  to  make  a  stiff 
dough.  The  Paris  green  should  be  mixed 
thoroughly  with  the  shorts  while  dry,  and 
then  the  molasses  and  water  added.  This 
bait  should  be  stirred  into  the  soil  about 
the  plants,  and  may  prove  effective.  I 
know  of  no  other  treatment  except  plow¬ 
ing  and  harrowing  that  can  be  used  for 
these  cutworms. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — By  swooping  down  and 
circling  over  a  five-story  tenement  at 
Prospect  avenue  and  Fox  street,  The 
Bronx,  New  York,  an  aviator,  June  10. 
called  the  attention  of  hundreds  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  fact  that  the  building  was  on 
fire,  and  within  a  few  moments  alarms 
were  being  telephoned  in  to  the  Fire 
Department  from  all  sides.  The  fire 
endangered  the  lives  of  two  women  and 
caused  damage  estimated  at  $100,000.  It 
stareted  on  the  top  floor  from  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  a  still,  according  to  the  police. 

Jacob  M.  Schiff.  who 'posed  as  a  war 
veteran  and  obtained  a  position  as  a 
disburser  of  relief  money,  whereby  he 
was  able  to  fleece  the  disabled  veterans 
of  the  'State  of  $10,000,  was  given  from 
six  months  to  three  years  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  by  Judge  Otto  A.  Rosalsky  in 
General  Sessions,  New  York,  June  7. 
Schiff  admitted  in  court  that  he  had 
never  been  in  the  army.  He  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  lieutenant’s  uniform  and  a  lot 
of  medals,  he  said.  He  forged  discharge 
papers,  joined  a  number  of  veterans’  or¬ 
ganizations.  and  became  so  popular  that 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Assembly  last 
year  in  the  First  Assembly  District,  but 
was  defeated.  lie  was  then  given  the 
job  of  disbursing  money  to  veterans  by 
the  State  Veterans’  Relief  Commission. 
His  method,  it  was  learned,  was. to  com¬ 
pel  veterans  to  sign  a  blank  for  the 
amount  they  were  supposed  to  receive, 
and  then  deduct  a'  portion  for  himself. 

Mrs.  I.oretta  Thompson  of  2117  East 
Fourteenth  street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.. 
whose  automobile  killed  11-year-old  Dom¬ 
inick  Leo,  was  sentenced  to  prison  for 
one  to  three  years  by  Justice  Faber  in 
the  Kings  Supreme  Court  June  11.  She 
is  said  to  be  the  first  woman  in  this 
State  to  go  to  prison  for  reckless  motor 
car  driving. 

The  lofty  arched,  glass  covered  train 


shed  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s 
Broad  Street  '  Station,  once  proudly 
known  as  the  “Portal  of  Philadelphia.” 
was  destroyed  by  fire  June  11.  The 
main  station  building,  housing  the.  ad¬ 
ministration  offices,  the  waiting  rooms 
and  ticket  booths,  escaped  from  the 
flames  virtually  unscathed.  The  total 
loss  is  approximately  $2,000,000.  That 
amount  includes  between  800  and  1.000 
trunks  which  were  damaged  by  fire.  The 
actual  building  damage  was  fixed  at  $1,- 
000.000.  In  addition  three  locomotives, 
eight  steel  coaches  and  three  electric 
cars  were  damaged. 

Damage,  estimated  at  $500,000  was 
caused,  June  11,  by  a  fire  which  de¬ 
stroyed  Max  Blumenberg's  lumber  yard 
at  202-208  Siegel  street,  in  the  Williams¬ 
burg  section  of  Brooklyn,  N.  \.,  and  a 
six-storv  brick  factory  building  at  1.10- 
200  Siegel  street.  Five  alarms — the 
largest  number  given — were  turned  in 
and  they  were  supplemented  by  special 
calls  which  brought  five  additional  en¬ 
gine  companies  from  the  Flatbusli  section, 
a  fuel  wagon  and  a  search  light.  No 
one  was  injured.  The  fire  was  in  the 
heart  of  Williamsburg’s  tenement  house 

district.  . 

Seven  dead,  many  missing,  thousands 
homeless  and  property  loss  exceeding  $o.- 
000,000  was  the  known  toll  June  11  of 
floods  which  have  sent  virtually  every 
stream  in  Kansas  and  Northern  Okla¬ 
homa  to  the  highest  stage  in  years.  The 
Kansas  River  and  tributaries  were  re¬ 
ported  falling,  thus  removing  the  imme¬ 
diate  danger  in  Northern  Kansas.  In 
Southern  Kansas,  however,  the  valleys 
of  the  Verdigris.  Neosho,  Walnut  and 
other  streams  were  inundated.  Arkan¬ 


sas  City  and  Winfield,  in  South  Central 
Kansas,  the  cities  hardest  hit,  June  11, 
were  under  patrol  of  American  Legion 
and  National  Guardsmen.  The  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  at  Arkansas  City  ap¬ 
pealed  for  $500,000  to  aid  the  flood  suf¬ 
ferers.  The  Chamber  estimated  the 
damage  at  Arkansas  City  at  more  than 
$3,000,000.  At  Winfield  the  damage  was 
estimated  between  one  and  one  and  a 
half  millions.  The  Tonkawa  and  Bur¬ 
bank  oil  fields  in  Oklahoma  were  com¬ 
pletely  cut  off  from  the  outside.  Damage 
to  property,  crops  and  live  stock  in  Kay 
County,  Okla.,  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000. 

Serious  forest  fire  conditions  existed 
June  11,  throughout  the  northern  part  of 
Aroostook  County  and  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  border  country,  in  Maine.  Fires  are 
spreading  through  the  woods,  dry  as 
tinder  after  a  prolonged  drought. 

Dry  forces  gained  the  edge  on  wet 
members  in  the  day’s  fight  over  prohibi¬ 
tion  in  the  Illinois  Assembly  when  the 
Senate  June  12,  defeated,  32  to  13,  the 
bill  of  Senator  Marks.  Republican,  Chi¬ 
cago.  to  repeal  the  State  prohibition  and 
search  and  seizure  acts.  Earlier  in  the 
day  the  House  voted  78  to  70,  to  take 
off  the  table  and  place  on  the  calendar 
the  O’Grady  bill  repealing  the  same  acts, 
subject  to  popular  referendum.  This 
action,  dry  members  said,  did  not  pledge 
the  House  to  pass  the  repealer. 

“The  shortest  route  to  the  grave”  is 
the  way  William  Mischlieh,  Justice  of 
the  Peace  of  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J.,  des¬ 
ignated  June  12.  the  White  Horse  Pike 
after  members  of  Troop  A,  State  police, 
had  testified  to  numerous  serious  acci¬ 
dents  on  that  highway  op  Sunday,  June 
10.  According  to  the  State  troopers 
there  were  53  accidents  and  six  fatalities 
on  that  narrow  strip  of  concrete  running 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  sea,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  60  miles,  within  24  hours. 

WASHINGTON.  —  A  complete  plan 
for  nationalization  of  Pennsylvania  an¬ 
thracite  mines,  with  operation  under  a 
control  equally  representing  the  miners, 
mine  managers,  and  the  public,  has  been 
laid  before  the  United  States  Coal  Com¬ 
mission  by  the  miners’  union.  With  it 
was  submitted  some  criticism  of  the 
commission’s  present  cost-finding  meth¬ 
ods  and  a  request  for  public  hearing  or 
the  miners’  proposal.  An  alternative 
plan  for  a  general  reduction  of  capital 
investment  and  capital  charges  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  also  was  submitted. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
June  11,  decided  that  the  Legislature  of 
West  Virginia  has  no  right  to  enact  a 
law  which  in  effect  would  curtail  or  cut 
off  the  supply  of  natural  gas  carried  by 
pipe  lines  from  that  State  into  adjoining 
States,  where  it  is  much  used  for  fuel 


and  lighting.  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
joined  in  a  test  case  challenging  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  'West  Virginia  law  on  the 
ground  that  it  directly  interferes  with  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  and  violates  the  com¬ 
merce  clause  of  the  Constitution.  Fur¬ 
thermore  it  was  contended  that  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  act  would  imperil  the  health 
and  comfort  of  thousands  in  those  States 
who  use  natural  gas  in  their  homes  and 
it  would  halt  many  industries  in  which 
thousands  are  employed  and  millions  of 
dollars  invested. 

The  teeth  were  drawn  out  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  June 
11,  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
which  ruled  that  the  act  creating  the 
Kansas  tribunal  so  far  as  it  permits  fix¬ 
ing  of  wages  of  workers  of  the  plaintiff, 
a  packing  firm,  is  in  conflict  with  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  deprives  the  company  of  its 
property  and  freedom  of  contract  with¬ 
out  due  process  of  law.  While  the  court 
did  not  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  act  as  a  whole,  the  opinion  in  effect 
so  restricts  its  operations  as  almost  to 
nullify  it. 

Further  evidence  of  the  Government’s 
intention  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  construction  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  law  with  respect  to  liquor 
aboard  ships  in  American  waters  was 
given  June  12  in  a  ruling  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  forbidding  the  use  by 
crews  of  medicinal  liquor  for  dietary 
purposes. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The"  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Grange  is  backing  a  move¬ 
ment  for  a  State-owned  fertilizer  plant 
to  be  operated  by  prison  labor. 

Caterpillars  delayed  a  train  near  Al¬ 
bany,  Ore.,  June  6,  one  hour  and  25 
minutes.  The  caterpillar  army  was 
more  than  an  inch  deep  on  the  railway 
tracks  and  the  trainmen  were  unable 
to  run  through  their  line.  The  insects 
are  reported  to  be  devastating  the  coast 
mountain  region  between  Eddyville  and 
Blodgett,  on  the  Albany-Newport  road. 
One  man  is  reported  to  have  been  driven 
from  his  home  near  Eddyville  by  the  in¬ 
sects.  The  railroad  company  is  spray¬ 
ing  with  crude  oil. 

M.  D.  Dunn,  Chicago,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  at  its  convention  at  Chicago,  June 
6.  George  W.  Sisson  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y., 
was  re-elected  vice  president,  and  George 
T.  Chaffee,  Rutland,  Vt.,  treasurer. 

Hog  prices  dropped  to  the  lowest  level 
since  1915  at  Kansas  City,  June  7.  The 
decrease  was  attributed  to  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts.  Traders  were  offering  up  to  $6.60. 

Western  wool  markets  were  slow  and 
inactive  with  slight  price  changes  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ended  June  2,  according  to 
reports  received  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  from  its  field  representatives. 

The  problem  of  sugar  profiteering  and 
speculation  is  being  taken  up  in  two 
phases.  There  is-  being  canvassed  the 
possibility  of  some  reciprocal  treaty  ar¬ 
rangement  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  by  which  the  differential  on 
Cuban  sugar  will  be  lowered.  Cuba  is 
clamoring  for  some  such  agreement,  but 
no  move  has  yet  been  made  by  the  State 
Department.  The  other  phase  refers  to 
the  possibility  of  eliminating  the  Cuban 
problem  from  the  supply  equation 
through  the  raising  of  enough  beet  and 
cane  in  the  United  States  and  its  insular 
possessions  to  meet  the  nation’s  con¬ 
sumption.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wal¬ 
lace  takes  the  view  that  the  United  States 
has  enough  beet  and  cane  land  to  supply 
the  home  requirements  although  at  pres¬ 
ent  more  than  half  the  sugar  consumed 
comes  from  Cuba.  The -inquiry  of  Sec¬ 
retary  Wallace  was  prompted  by  the 
evidence  that  Cuban  sugar  caused  the 
recent  runaway  market  and  the  belief 
that  the  Cuban  supply  is  the  main  ele¬ 
ment  in  a  speculative  situation  in  the 
sugar  market. 

It  is  asserted  that  more  than  300.000 
acres  of  farm  land  will  remain  idle  in 
Pennsylvania  this  Summer  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  shortage  of  farm  hands.  In 
55  of  the  67  counties  there  are  more 
than  0.000  vacant  farms  and  301.200 
acres  idle.  The  common  labor  shortage 
is  general  throughout  the  State,  while 
many  industries  also  are  affected. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  21 — Dairymen’s  League,  annual 
meeting.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

June  29-22 — Long  Island  Potato  Grow¬ 
ers’  tour,  starting  from  Riverhead. 

June  27-29 — Farmers’  Field  Day.  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Itha¬ 
ca.  N.  Y. 

July  30- Aug.  3 — Farmers’  Week,  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Oct.  6-13— National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1 — Poultry  Show,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln 
Orr,  Orr’s  Mills,  N,  Y. 

Dec.  13-15  —  North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show. 
Westwood,  N.  J. 

Jan.  23-27,  1924 — Poultry  Show,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  New  York  City, 
Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr.  Orr’s  Mills. 
N.  Y. 


Difficulties  are  things  that  show  what 
men  are. — Epictetus. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Market,  Railroad  Yards 
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New  England  Notes 


Black  Leaf  40  for  Siieep. — What¬ 
ever  criticisms  may  be  made  against  to¬ 
bacco  and  its  use,  the  fact  remains  that 
it  is  proving  of  growing  value  in  many 
branches  of  farming.  Liquid  nicotine, 
especially  that  brand  known  as  Black 
Leaf  40,  has  become  almost  indispensable 
in  fighting  plant  lice,  being  more,  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  tobacco  dust  because  it  can  be 
sprayed  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves, 
where  these  pests  always  collect.  Now 
Prof.  G.  H.  Sampson,  .Tr.,  of  Storrs  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  has  made 
announcement  that  Black  Leaf  40  is  a 
very  effective  remedy  for  stomach  worms 
in  sheep.  Copper  sulphate,  which  has 
been  used  in  the  past,  is  more  difficult 
to  obtain,  besides  being  more  expensive. 
Furthermore  it  has  after  effects  that  last 
longer  than  those  of  nicotine.  Prof.  Samp¬ 
son  advocates  using  three  teaspoonsful 
of  Black  Leaf  40,  which  is  equivalent  to 
one-half  ounce  of  nicotine  sulphate,  to  one 
quart  of  water.  The  mixture  should  be 
stirred  well,  even  while  being  used.  Four 
ounces  of  the  diluted  solution  is  given  as 
the  right  amount  for  a  mature  rugged 
sheep  weighing  100  lbs.  One  to  three 
ounces  would  be  enough  for  smaller  sheep, 
and  from  one  to  two  ounces  for  lambs 
five  months  old  or  over.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  have  the  amounts  correct. 

The  New  Range  Hopper.— Poultry- 
men  will  be  interested  in  a  new  hopper 
which  has  been  designed  at  Amherst, 


Polluted  Well 

The  following  problem  is  probably  one 
that  is  out  of  the  usual  line  presented  to 
you,  but  you  may  have  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  a  similar  situation.  The 
water  supply  for  the  house  is  a  fine  well, 
situated  about  50  ft.  from  the  barn,  be¬ 
tween  the  barn  and  a  brook.  The  barn 
is  on  a  side  hill,  and  the  well  is  on  the 
down  side.  A  short  time  ago  a  concrete 
cistern  was  built  back  of  the  barn  to  take 
the  urine  from  the  cows  and  store  same 
until  such  time  as  wanted  on  the  fields. 
The  concrete  was  apparently  rather  por¬ 
ous,  for  the  urine  seems  to  have  perco¬ 
lated  through  the  cistern  and  found  its 
way  into  the  well.  Analysis  of  the  water 
indicated  that  it  is  badly  polluted.  The 
cistern  has  been  emptied  and  rebuilt, 
using  a  waterproof  layer  of  felt  and  mor¬ 
tar  on  the  inside  and  then  a  6-in.  course 
of  concrete,  1 :2 :4  mix,  inside  of  this. 
Chloride  of  lime  solution  was  poured  into 
the  well  water  and  the  well  was  pumped 
out.  This  was  done  three  times  to  insure 
disinfection.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  safe 
to  use  this  water  for  drinking  again,  and 
if  not,  can  you  suggest  a  way  to  remedy 
the  situation?  p.  w.  t. 

Wellesley  Farms.  Mass. 

If  a  second  analysis  of  the  well  water, 
made  after  the  barn  cistern  was  water¬ 
proofed  and  the  soil  outside  had  had  time 
to  free  itself  from  pollution,  shows  ab¬ 
sence  of  suspicious  organic  matter,  the 
evidence  would  seem  to  be  pretty  clear 


Mr.  Dwight  Graves,  of  Steuben  County, 
his  gobbler,  which ■  mothered  and  raised 
to  be  something  of  a  philosopher  as  ic  ell 

Mass.  This  hopper  is  intended  for  poul¬ 
try  on  range,  where  constant  attention  is 
not  readily  given.  The  hopper  is  5  ft. 
long,  and  so  arranged  that  mash  may  be 
obtained  at  one  side  and  scratch  feed  on 
the  other.  There  is  feeding  space  for  150 
birds.  Moreover,  it  is  so  constructed  that 
there  is  practically  no  waste,  and  it  can 
be  adjusted  for  chickens  as  they  grow  in 
size.  Prof.  .T.  C.  Graham,  the  head  of  the 
poultry  department,  evidently  considers 
the  new  hopper  especially  valuable,  for 
he  calls  it  the  most  important  piece  of 
equipment,  next  to  the  growing  coop,  for 
the  country  range.  The  growing  coop 
itself  is  another  furnishing  in  which  poul¬ 
try  keepers  having  large  flocks  will  be  in¬ 
terested.  It  is  an  open  coop,  giving  much 
better  ventilation  than  a  closed  coop,  as 
.  well  as  cooler  roosting  quarters  and 
greater  freedom  from  mites.  Also  it  makes 
overheating,  a  common  cause  of  great 
mortality  among  chickens,  impossible. 
Plans  for  the  range  hopper  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  for  Extension 
Service  Leaflet  No.  76,  and  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  coop  for  Extension  Leaflet  No.  75. 

The  Ayrshire  Snow. — There  are  peo¬ 
ple  in  Boston  who  saw  a  live  cow  for  the 
first  time  the  week  of  May  21.  The  Ayr¬ 
shire  Association  held  its  show  at  Me¬ 
chanics’  Hall  that  week,  and  made  a  pa¬ 
rade  of  the  cattle,  which  proved  a  great 
novelty.  It  seems  strange,  no  doubt,  to 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  a  cow 
should  have  a  place  in  a  zoological  gar¬ 
den.  but  a  well-bred  Ayrshire  has  been 
added  to  the  exhibits  at  Franklin  Park, 
the  authorities  believing  that  the  children 
of  the  city  ought  to  know  the  appearance 
of  the  animal  from  which  milk  comes. 

The  Ayrshire  show  proved  an  event  of 
considerable  importance.  The  papers  fea- 
.  tured  particularly  the  prize-winning  Ayr- 
sheire  bull.  Peter  Pan  VII,  owned  by 
Matthew  Hanah  of  Brownsville,  Vt., 
which  won  first  prize  in  Class  5.  Mr. 
Hanah  describes  himself  as  a  “dirt  farm¬ 
er”  in  contradistinction  to  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  wealthy  breeders  on  hand  who 
raise  fine  stock  for  the  fun  they  find  in  it 
rather  than  as  a  money-making  proposi¬ 
tion.  like  Mr.  Hanah.  e.  I.  F. 


sends  us  the  above  picture  of 
lJf  youngsters.  Mr.  Gobbler  appears 
as  a  useful  member  of  society. 

that  the  cistern  was  the  source  of  tilt' 
trouble,  and  the  use  of  the  water  should 
be  at  least  as  safe  as  it  ever  was.  Your 
well  is  unfortunately  situated,  between 
the  barn  and  the  brook,  toward  which  the 
surface  water,  and  probably  the  under¬ 
ground  water  also,  flows.  It  is  likely  to 
receive  surface  pollution  unless  well  pro¬ 
tected.  probably  more  likely  to  be  fouled 
by  surface  than  by  underground  flow.  If 
a  dug  well,  it  would  be  wise  to  relay  the 
curbing  for  several  feet  from  the  top. 
making  the  upper  section  watertight  by 
means  of  cement.  This  curbing  should 
be  carried  a  little  above  the  present  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  and  the  surrounding 
earth  should  then  be  graded  up  to  it.  The 
well  cover  should  then  be  made  water¬ 
tight,  so  that  drippings  from  the  pump 
cannot  find  their  way  into  the  well  after 
running  over  a  dirty  well  platform.  A 
concrete  slab  makes  a  cheap  and  excellent 
cover.  If  the  well  continues  to  show  pol¬ 
lution.  it  will  have  to  be  accepted  that 
there  is  some  underground  source,  and 
the  water  will  probably  not  be  safe  for 
drinking.  It  is  pollution  by  human  ex¬ 
crement,  rather  than  bovine,  that,  is  dan 
ve roils,  and  this  may  be  carried  in  under¬ 
ground  water  channels  for  some  distance, 
this  being  particularly  the  case  in  rock 
or  limestone  soils.  M.  n.  i>. 


Payment  on  Notes 

Two  years  ago  this  coming  September 
we  had  a  sale,  and  a  month  or  so  later 
sold  a  number  of  the  notes,  giving  buyei 
$50  for  the  cash  from  the  notes.  Now  that 
three  different  parties  have  not  paid  up 
on  the  notes,  he  keeps  writing  to  us,  say¬ 
ing  we  will  have  to  collect  the  money 
from  them.  Can  he  make  us  do  this? 

Ohio.  a.  T.  A. 

Probably  you  indorsed  the  notes.  If 
so,  you  are  liable  as  an  indorser  if  the 
notes  were  presented  for  payment  and 
dishonored.  N.  T. 


Prof,  (in  zoology  lab.)  :  “What  insect 
lives  on  the  least  food?”  Bright  Pupil: 
“The  moth.  It  eats  holes.” — T’pper  Iowa 
Collegian. 


N.  Y. 


Take  the  Worry  and  Waste 
e/rom  Threshi  ng  Time 


THRESHERS 

are  compact,  simple,  light, 
strong.  Easy  to  transport 
over  hilly  land.  Require 
little  power;  thresh  all 
grains,  beans,  peas.  Five 
sizes — capacities  30  to  120 
bu.  oats  per  hour.  Made 
in  the  Gray  quality  way, 
to  last. 


IT  IS  one  thing  to  raise  the 
grain — another  thing  to  turn  all 
that  you  raise  into  income.  Every 
kernel  lost  after  it  is  produced  is  a 
double  loss — a  profit  loss  and  a  time 
loss. 

Trying  to  fit  your  harvest-time  work 
to  the  convenience  of  the  custom 
thresher  is  a  sure  way  to  invite  loss. 
Grain  threshes  out  cleanest  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  after  cutting.  The  owner 
of  a  Gray  Individual  Thresher  can 
quickly  dispose  of  the  threshing  job  at 
the  right  time  to  get  the  most  from  the 
crop — and  from  the  help. 

Gray  Line  Threshers  are  surprising¬ 
ly  inexpensive.  Cost  and  saving  con¬ 
sidered  they  are  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  of  farm  implements.  If  interested 
send  coupon  for  Catalog  and  Price 
List. 

A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons,  Inc. 

Box  20  Poultney,  Vt. 

Factory  at  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 
Makers  of  the  famous  GRAY  LINE  WOOD  SAWS 

'  «Sf 


.-  ..  .  ' 

yiliiiii . . 


.W.Grsy’s 
Sons,  Inc. 

8ol  20,  Poaltney,  Vt. 

Send  catalog  and  net 
factory  price  list  on 
Gray  Line  Threshers.  I 

average  about  . acres  in 

grain  crops.  (Check  here  (..)  if 
Wood  Saw  Catalog  is  also  wanted.) 


Name 

Address 


The  Ireland  Geared  Hoists 

More  and  more  the  hoist  is  becoming  a  necessity 
to  the  worthwhile  farmer.  In  storing  hay,  grain, 

potatoes,  or  ice,  it 
does  away  with  the 
services  of  the 
extra  hired  man. 

Write  for  circular 
and  price  sheet  to¬ 
day.  We  have  a 
hoist  especially 
adapted  for  hay¬ 
ing.  It  can  be 
operated  direct 
fom  the  load. 

Let  us  quote  you 
at  once. 

Ireland  Machinery  &  Foundry  Company 
11-13  State  Street,  Norwich,  New  York 


HAY  CAP  COVERS  \ 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Write  for  Prices 

Dept.  R 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  ROBBINS,  Inc. 
26  Front  Street  -  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAY  PRESSES 


I  Durable,  easy  to 

Foperatfi,  graat  ca¬ 
pacities.  Many  sizes 
Engine,  belt,  horse 
_  power.  WRITE  boitftlr 

for  catalog,  price  TODAY  on  “ELU*- 
^ — King  of  Balers."  ’  ? 

tOLLINS  PLOW  CO; 

2 044'  Hampshire  St  *«Quiitcyi  Ill*. 


HETZEL’S 

ELASTIC  TREE  CEMENT 

NON-POISONOUS  NON-PENETRATING 
Made  in  Red,  Black,  Brown  and  Gray  Colors 
Write  for  free  sample  and  prices 

Estate  of  J.  G.  HETZEL 
Dept.  R.  N.  Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches  E 
t — philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic  r 
human  touch.  Price  (1.60. 

For  Smle  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York  I 


SDCDNY 


ftcc.v.s.sAT.orr. 

GASOLINE  and  MOTOR  OIL 

Uniform  Quality 
Best  Results 


STAN  DARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 
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Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  tty  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

A  great  deal  of  the  vegetable  supply 
for  Philadelphia  consumers  is  now  com¬ 
ing  from  the  nearby  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  farms.  Drought  has  seri¬ 
ously  affected  the  production  of  many  of 
the  crops,  not  only  materially  cutting  the 
yield,  but  affecting  the  quality  also.  This 
is  especially  true  of  strawberries,  the  big 
crop  expected  in  New  Jersey  earlier  in 
the  season  did  not  materialize,  conse¬ 
quently  receipts  have  been  relatively  light 
and  the  berries  have  sold  at  a_wide  range 
in  price,  best  selling  up  to  25c  a  quart, 
but  many  of  them  ranging  from  4  to  10c 
a  quart.  The  season  for  New  Jersey 
peas  will  evidently  be  shorter  than  usual 
on  account  of  the  dry  weather,  and  the 
market  for  good  quality  peas  has-been 
firm.  June  peas  selling  at  from  75c  to 
$1.25  per  %-bu.  basket,  and  the  Tele¬ 
phone  variety  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.(5,  oc¬ 
casionally  $2  per  'i£t-bu.  basket.  During 
the  four  or  five  days  of  hot  weather  as¬ 
paragus  dropped  to  the  lowest  price  levels 
of  the  season,  but  about  normal  for  mid¬ 
season.  The  market  has  since  strength¬ 
ened  sliglitlv.  fancy  asparagus  ranging 
from  30  to  35e,  a  little  selling  up  to  4oc 
1  ° r  bunch,  averaging  about  2%  lbs.,  and 
(■•ills  selling  as  low  as  5c  a  bunch.  Let- 
tuce  moved  slowly  at  irregular  prices 
Pennsylvania  lettuce  in  barrels  ranged 
from  75c  to  $2.50.  mostly  $1.25  to  $LoO, 
according  to  quality,  and  New  Jersey  let¬ 
tuce  in  crates  holding  two  dozen  heads 
selling  at  about  the  same  range  of  prices, 
the  smaller  package  being  preferred  by 
many  buyers.  Quantities  of  small  'veg¬ 
etables.  such  as  radishes,  beets,  rhubarb, 
parsley,  etc.,  have  been  coming  in  and 
were  gradually  absorbed  by  the  trade, 
vrith  si  mam  fresh  vegetables  available, 
spinach  and  kale,  popular  greens  early 
i  i  the  season,  were  but  little  wanted. 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  cherries 
have  begun  to  come  in,  sour  cherries 
ranging  chiefly  10  to  ISc,  and  sweet  va¬ 
rieties  mostly  10  to  13c  a  quart.  Bar¬ 
reled  apples  have  been  cleaning  up  slowly 
from  out  of  cold  storage.  New  York  Ben 
Davis  selling  around  $4  a  barrel.  Receipts 
of  cantaloupes  from  California  and  1  ex- 
as.  principally  from  the  former  State,  are 
on  the  increase;  and  Georgia  watermel¬ 
on*  and  peaches  also  help  to  lend  variety 
to  the  fruit  market,  Georgia  peaches  sell¬ 
ing  on  the  12th  $1.50  to  $2  per  6-basket 
carrier  of  medium  to  large  sizes  of  the 
Uneeda  variety.  Old  potatoes  met  a  lim¬ 
ited  demand,  the  new  crop  supplying  the 
market.  South  Carolina  is  now  shipping 
the  bulk  of  the  new  potatoes,  but  \  ir- 
ginia  growers  have  already  forwarded  a 
few  carloads  from  the  Norfolk  and  Past¬ 
ern  Shore  sections.  Rest  South  Caro¬ 
lina  stock  sold  around  $5  a  barrel.  1  ir- 
ginia  cabbage  continues  to  sell  at  low 
prices,  and  Texas  onions  moved  slowly, 
Texas  crates  bringing  $2.25  to  $2.65. 
String  beans  sold  on  a  weak  market,  Vir¬ 
ginia  5-peck  hamper  selling  at  $3  for  wax 
and  $3.50  to  $3.75  for  green  beans  late  in 
the  week.  Florida  tomatoes  sold  well. 


dined  to  25c  per  lb.  The  cold  storage 
holdings  are  considerably  heavier  than  a 
year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  Timothy  hay  market  held  firm, 
with  most  sales  reported  at  $23  a  ton. 
occasionally  a  little  more  being  received 
for  very  good  quality  hay,  while _best 
light  ciover  mixed  averaged  $21.50  a 
ton.  No.  1  rye  straw  was  barely  steady 
at  $26  to  $26.50  a  ton.  and  best  wheat 
and  oat  straw  were  quoted  at  mostly  $15 
a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c ;  choice  kettle  roast, 
lb..  8-14c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  24c;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
26c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops, 
lb.,  30c.  _  ,  , 

Live  poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  3oc ;  fowls, 
lb.,  33c ;  geese,  lb..  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ; 
day-old  chicks,  each,  lS-20c. 

Dressed  poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  06- 
38c ;  fowls,  lb.,  36c ;  ducks,  35c, 

Eggs,  extra  white,  30c- ;  duck  eggs,  36c; 
milk,  qt..  10c;  skim  milk,  qt.,  5c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  80c;  cheese, 
cream,  lb.,  30c;  cottage  cheese,  lb..  5c. 

Asparagus,  bunch,  15c;  beans,  lb.,  10c; 
beets,  lb..  12%c;  cabbage,  white,  lb..  4c; 
carrots,  lb.,  4c ;  celery,  bunch,  10-12c ; 
cucumbers,  5  for  25c;  cauliflower,  each. 
15c;  dandelion  greens,  lb.,  8c;  lettuce, 
large  heads,  each,  8c;  bunch,  7c;  lemons, 
doz.,  30e;  new  cabbage,  lb.,  7c;  new 
onions,  bunch,  5c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  pars¬ 
nips,  lb.,  4c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  pep¬ 
pers,  doz.,  30c;  pie  apples,  peck,  50c; 
bu.,  $1.75;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  sauerkraut, 
qt.,  15c;  spinach,  peck.  30c;  strawberries, 
qt.,  35c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  16c;  vegetable 
oysters,  bunch,  10c. 

Bread,  23  oz.  loaf,  5c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  oc;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2-$2.25  ; 
new  maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  popcorn,  .3 
lbs.  for  25c ;  walnuts,  qt.,  15c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb..'ll-12c;  heavy,  lb.,  9- 
10c;  veal,  lb.,  12-14e;  mutton,  lb.,  20- 
25c:  lamb,  lb.,  35-40c. 

Live  poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  70-75c; 
fowls,  lb.,  25-32c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c  ;  ducks, 
lb..  2S-32c ;  guinea  hens,  each  75c-$l. 

Dressed  poultry — Ducks,  lb..  50c ; 
broilers,  lb..  45c48e ;  fowls,  lb.,  40-50c ; 
geese,  lb.,  45-50o. 

Apples,  bu.,  $l-$2.50;  asparagus,  (loz. 
bunches,  $2 ;  beans,  bu.,  $3.50-$5 ;  beet 
greens,  bu..  $1 ;  celery,  doz.  bunches.  80c- 
$1.25;  garlic,  lb.,  10c;  lettuce,  Boston, 
doz.  heads,  $1-$1.25;  leaf,  head,  5-6c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  24-30c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
50c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  70c-$1.25 ;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bunches.  24-35c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  15-25e;  spinach,  bu.,  40-50c. 

Flay,  No.  1.  ton,  $22-$24  ;  No.  2.  $20; 
No.  3,  $16 ;  straw,  ton,  $14-$17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1,35;  oats,  bu.,  60c; 
corn,  bu„  95c;  buckwheat,  per  100  lbs.. 
$2. 

ROCHESTER 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  has  been  a  fairly  good  demand 
for  really  fancy  eggs,  which  sold  chiefly 
at  2714c  a  dozen  until  late  in  the  week, 
when  they  dropped  to  26c-  for  nearby  and 
Western  extra  firsts.  The  hot  weather 
affected  the  quality  of  the  eggs,  and  tine 
stock  was  often  scarce,  .while  the  bulk  of 
the  offerings  sold  at  comparatively  low 
prices,  nearby  firsts  wholesaling  on  the 
llrh  at  221/4c,  and  seconds  as  low  as  20c 
a  dozen.  Egg  receipts  were  considerably 
heavier  last  week  than  for  the  week  pre¬ 
cious.  The  total  receipts  from  January 
1  to  June  10  were  reported  at  940,576 
cases,  compared  with  1,059.957  cases  a 
year  ago,  while  receipts  for  New  York 
and  Chicago  were  slightly  heavier,  the 
late  start  made  in  the  Spring  having  been 
overcome  by  heavy  receipts  during  the 
month  of  May  and  the  first  part  of  June. 
Considerable  interest  was  manifested  by 
egg  shippers  and  receivers  in  the  June 
report  of  cold  storage  holdings  issued  by 
the  United  Stales  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  They  were  much  larger  than 
generally  anticipated  by  the  trade,  the 
preliminary  figures  for  the  United  States 
showing  7,813,000  cases  on  hand,  com¬ 
pared  with  8,056.000  cases  a  year  ago,  or 
only  a  shortage  of  243,000  cases,  and 
such  news  evidently  had  a  depressing  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  market.  Last  year’s  holdings 
were  unprecedented  and  the  June  1  fig¬ 
ures  are  about  1.500.000  cases  above  the 
five-year  average. 

Plenty  of  live  poultry  was  received  last 
week,  especially  as  hot  weather  affects 
the  demand  for  live  fowl.  The  market 
on  fancy  live  fowl  fell  off  about  3c  per 
lb.,  selling  the  last  of  the  week  at  25  to 
26c  per  lb.,  and  best  White  F.eghorns 
brought  about.  22c  per  lb.  Fancy  live 
Plymouth  Rock  broilers  weighing  2  lbs. 
held  steady  at  56  to  58c  per  lb.,  but 
White  I.eghorns  of  the  same  weight  only 
brought  38  to  40c,  with  poor  stock  selling 
as  low  as  30c-  per  lb.  Dressed  poultry 
was  in  moderate  supply  and  market  gen¬ 
erally  steady.  Fresh  killed  barreled 
packed  fowl  averaged  about  29c  when  dry 
picked  and  weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  apiece. 
Broiling  chickens  from  nearby  ranged  40 
to  52c,  and  fancy  nearby  ducklings  de- 


Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14-17c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  12-13c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  LS-21c;  dressed  hogs,  light.  11-1 244c; 
heavy,  lb..  9-10e ;  Spring  lambs,  lb.,  32- 
33c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  26-28c ;  mutton, 
lb.,  12-14e ;  veal,  lb.,  16-18c. 

Live  poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  40-45c ; 
stags,  lb.,  15-18c ;  fowls,  lb.,  25-28c ;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  14-15c;  guinea  fowls,  each, 
30-50c;  pigeons,  each  15-20c;  duck,  lb., 
23-26e ;  geese,  lb..  18-22c ;  rabbits,  per 
pair  50-00e. 

Rutter  country  crock  lb.,  40-42c  ;  eggs. 
28-30c. 

Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.40-$1.50 ;  apples, 
bbl.,  $4-$7 :  asparagus,  large,  doz. 
bunches.  $3.25-$3.50;  small,  doz.  bunches, 
$1.20-$1.35;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  $1.40- 
$1.75;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $1.75-$2-25  ;  car¬ 
rots.  bu..  50-65e;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
$1.15-$1.25;  peppers,  green,  crate,  $4.25; 
Southern  peas,  green,  per  hamper,  $3.75 ; 
lettuce,  curly.  doz.  heads,  45-60e;  lettuce, 
home-grown,  doz.  heads.  30-40e ;  onions, 
green,  doz.  bunches,  15-20c ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  25-30c;  potatoes,  old.  bu.,  80- 
95c:  potatoes,  South  Carolina,  bbl..  $7- 
$7.25;  radishes,  basket,  50-65c;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bunches,  25-40c ;  spinach,  bu.,  25- 
35c;  tomatoes,  Southern,  6  basket  cat- 
tier.  $4-$4.25 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  30-40e. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $6.50;  white  marrow,  $8.50; 
red  kidney,  $6.50;  white  kidney,  $8;  pea. 
$6 :  medium.  $6 ;  yellow  eye,  $6 ;  im¬ 
perials,  $6. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1,  Sc;  No.  2,  7c; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  8c;  No.  2,  7c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  6c;  horse  hides’ 
each.  $2-$3  ;  sheep  skins,  each,  75c-$2.50- 
calf.  No.  1,  12c;  No.  2,  11c;  fleece,  lb., 
40-45e ;  unwashed,  medium,  40-45o. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.25-$1.30;  corn,  96-97c- ; 
oats.  53-54e ;  rye,  S2-83e. 

Timothy  hay,  ton,  $20-$23 ;  straw,  ton, 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

TLp  late  showers  have  set  vegetation  to 
growing  as  it  has  not  done  before  since 
Winter.  The  produce  situation  is  not 
much  changed.  Strawberries  are  cheap, 
but  melons  strong. 


BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Buttei-,  firm  ;  creamery.  37c  to  42c ; 
dairy,  31  to  35c;  crocks,  28  to  35c;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  25c.  Cheese,  firm  ;  new  long¬ 
horns,  25  to  26c;  daisies,  23  to  24c;  flats, 
22  to  23c;  limbui’ger,  31  to  32e.  Eggs, 
dull ;  hennery,  27  to  29c  ;  State  and  West¬ 
ern,  candled,  26  to  28c;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady ;  turkeys,  35 
to  42c;  fowls.  22  to  30c;  broilers,  53  to 
55c ;  capons,  36  to  42c ;  chickens,  18  to 
32c ;  old  roosters,  20  to  22c ;  ducks.  32 
to  33c;  geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry, 
steady ;  turkeys,  25  to  30c ;  fowls,  25  to 
28c ;  broilei-s,  45  to  50c  ;  old  roosters.  16 
to  18c ;  ducks,  24  to  28c ;  geese,  15  to 
20c ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  active ;  Baldwin,  bu.,  $2.75  to 
$3;  Russet.  $2.25  to  $2.50;  seconds,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  Western,  bu.-box,  Winesap,  $3 
to  $3.50.  Potatoes,  firm ;  best  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  80c  to  $1.10;  seconds,  40  to 
60c ;  Southern,  bbl’..  $6.50  to  $6.75 : 
Maryland  sweets,  hamper,  $2  to  $2.25. 

BERRIES  AND  MELONS 
Strawberries,  quiet;  Eastern  Shore,  32-qt. 
crate.  $5  to  $6.  Cantaloupes,  California, 
45s,  $9  to  $9.50;  watermelons,  each,  75c 
to  $1.25. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  firm ;  white  kidney,  marrow. 
$10  to  $10.50;  other  sorts,  $S  to  $8.50. 
Onions,  steady  ;  yellow  globe,  cwt.,  $3.50 
to  $4  ;  Texas,  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  sets, 
bu.,  $2  to  $7. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  good  demand,  plentiful ; 
artichokes,  California,  box,  $3  to  $3:25; 
asparagus,  home-grown,  doz.  bunches, 
$1.75  to  $2  ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  ham¬ 
per,  $2  to  $3.25  ;  beets,  new,  hamper.  $2 
to  $2.25;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt..  25  to  30c; 
carrots,  hamper,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cab¬ 
bage,  Southern,  crate,  $1.50  to  $3;  cauli¬ 
flower,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.25 ;  celery, 
Florida,  crate,  '$4  to  $5;  cucumbers, 
Southern,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  egg¬ 
plant,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4  ;  lettuce,  curly, 
lb..  22  to  25c;  iceberg,  crate,  $4  to  $5; 
green  onions,  doz.  bunches,  12  to  15c; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches.  40  to  50c-;  peas, 
hamper,  $2.25  to  $2.50  ;  peppers,  box.  $4 
to  $4.25 ;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches,  25  to 
40c ;  radishes,  (loz.  bunches.  25  to  30c ; 
spinach,  bu v  50  to  75c;  tomatoes,  hot¬ 
house,  basket  .^  $3.50  to  $3.75;  turnips, 
yellow,  bu..  75  to  85c ;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  45  to  60c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady;  white  comb,  14  to  20o ; 
dark,  10  to  12c.  Maple  products,  (lull  ; 
sugar,  lb.,  10  to  18c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton.  $20 
to  $22.50;  clover  mixed,  $18.50  to  $19.50; 
rye  straw,  $13.50  to  $14.50;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10.50  to  $11.50.  Wheat 
bran,  car  lot. 'ton,  $29;  middlings.  $31.50; 
Red-dog,  $38;  cottonseed  meal.  $45;  oil- 
meal.  $49;  hominy,  $36.75;  gluten.  $41; 
oat  feed.  $19.50:  rye  middlings,  $31.50. 

j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 


apple 

Baldwin,  bbl..  $4  to  $9.50;  Ben  Davis, 
$2.50  to  $5. 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs.,  $7  to  $8;  red  kidney,  $8 
to  $8.25;  yellow  eye,  $7.75  fo  $8. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  40  to  401/4e;  good  to 
choice,  38  to  39c  ;  seconds,  37  to  371/4c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  35  to  36c;  gathei*ed, 
choice,  30  to  32c;  lower  grades,  26  to  2Sc. 
potatoes 

Maine,  Green  Mountain,  100  lbs.,  $1.35 
to  $1.50;  new.  bbl.,  $4  to  $6. 

DRESSED  poultry 

Fowls,  30  to  32c;  roosters,  IS  to  20c; 
broilers,  48  to  52c;  squabs,  doz..  $3.50  to 
$7.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  bu.  box,  $5  to  $8 ;  lettuce, 
bu.,  40  to  75c;  tomatoes,  lb..  25  to  30c; 
string  beans,  bu..  $2.50  to  $3 ;  cari'ots, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  radishes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1.  $29  to  $30 ;  No.  2.  $24 
to  $26;  No.  3,  $20  to  $21;  clover  mixed. 
$22  to  $24.  Straw,  rye,  $32  to  $34 ;  oat, 
$15  to  $16. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  T.eague  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  price  for  June  Class  1  fluid 
milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile  zone, 
$2.33  per  IOO  lbs. ;  Class  2,  for  cream 
and  ice  cream,  $2.05. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . " .  39 

Good  to  choice .  37 

Lower  grades  .  34 

Dairy,  best  .  38 

Common  to  good . 35 

Packing  stock  . 28 


to  39  %c 
to  3814  c 
to  36c 
to  3814 0 

to  37c 
to  31c 


CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  specials  held.  .  2S%  to  291/ic 

Average  run  .  28  to  28*4 e 

Fresh  specials .  24  to  24  c 

Average  run  . 23  to  23^c 

Skims  .  10  to  18c 

Utica,  N.  Y.  markets....  23%c 


EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy .  38  to  40c 

Medium  to  good .  34  to  37e 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best..  36  to  37e 

Gathei-ed,  best  .  29to29^4c 

Common  to  good .  22  to  27c 


BEANS 


Marrow.  100  lbs . $10.25  to  $11.00 

Pea  .  7.50  to  8.00 


Red  kidney .  S.00  to  8.25 

White  kidney  .  8.50  to  0.00 

Yellow  eye  .  7.50  to  8.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb .  23  to  24c 

Spring  broilers  .  35  to  50c 

Roosters  .  11  to  12c 

Geese  .  13  to  16e 

Turkovs  90  f r\  Q(V> 

Ducks  . 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . 

.  $0.40  to  $0.42 

Common  to  good . 

.30  to 

.35 

Broilers,  best,  lb . 

.48  to 

.50 

Fair  to  good . 

.45 

Fowls  . 

.30 

Capons,  best  . 

.44  to 

.46 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .32  to 

.40 

Roosters  . 

.  .13  to 

.16 

Ducks . 

20  to 

.23 

9.00 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz.. 

.  7.50  to 

9  to  10  lbs . 

7.00 

6  to  8  lbs . 

.  3.00  to 

5.25 

FRUITS 

Apples — Stark,  bbl . 

$4.00  to 

$7.00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

5.00  to 

10.00 

Ben  Davis . 

4.00  to 

5.00 

Gauo  . 

4.00  to 

5.50 

Albemarle  . 

6.00  to 

10.50 

Strawberries — 

Up-river . 

.18  to 

.28 

Nearby  . 

.10  to 

.30 

Maryland . 

.08  to 

.25 

Blackberries  . 

.18  to 

.30 

Cherries,  qt . 

Peaches,  Georgia,  crate... 

.15  to 

.20 

1 .00  to 

4.00 

Muskmelous,  bu..  crate.  .  . 

3.00  to 

4.00 

M  atermelons,  car . 400.00  to  600.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.-  bunches.  . 

.  $1.50  to  $6.50 

Beets,  bu . 

.  1.75  to 

2.00 

Carrots,  new,  bu . 

.  2.25  to 

2.50 

Cabbage,  14 -bbl.  basket... 

.  1.25  to 

2.00 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 

.  1.50  to 

2.25 

Parsley,  bu . 

.  1.00  to 

1 .25 

Peas.  bu.  basket . 

2.50 

Eggplant,  bu . . 

.  1.50  to 

2.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

.  1.25  to 

2.50 

Onions,  bu . 

2.50 

Penners,  bu . 

2.50 

Radishes,  bbl . 

1.50 

Sweet  corn,  bu . 

.  3.00  to 

4.50 

Spinach,  bu . 

.50 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Rhubarb.  100  ^bunches. .  .  . 

.  1.00  to 

2  00 

.  .75  to 

2.00 

.  -2.00  to 

4.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate . 

.  1.50  to 

5.00 

Tui-nips,  bbl . 

3.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

5.50 

Watercress,  100  bunches.  . 

.  3.00  to 

3.50 

POTATOES 

State,  180  lbs . 

$3.00 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

3.00 

Southern,'  new.  bbl . 

.  2.00  to 

6.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 

.  1.00  to 

2.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

6.50 

a 

Calves,  best . 

11.50 

Lower  grades  . 

8.00 

Sheep  . 

4.00  to 

5.00 

Lambs  . 

14.00  to 

16.75 

Hogs . 

7.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best . $0.13  to  $0.14 

Common  to  good . 10  to  .12 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each ....  3.00  to  10.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Flay.  No.  1,  Timothy _ $25.00  to  $26.00 

No.  2  .  23.00  to  24.00 

No.  3  .  19.00  to  22.00 

Straw,  rye .  24.00  to  25.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt 

$0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

.14 

Grade  B.  bottled  pt . 

.10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

.10 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavv,  V>  pt . 

Butter,  best  . $0.50  to 

.51 

Cheese . 

32  to 

37 

Eggs.  best,  doz . 

.48  to 

.50 

Gathererd  . 

.35  to 

45 

Fowls  . 

.35  to 

45 

Broilers,  lb . 

.60  to 

.75 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.48to 

.50 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.04  to 

.06  * 

Onions,  lb . 

.05  to 

.10 

lettuce,  head  . 

.10  to 

15 

Cabbage,  head . 

.10  to 

.20 

Husband  :  “My  dear,  these  seeds 
you’ve  ordered  won’t  flower  until  the  sec¬ 
ond  Summer.”  Wife:  “Oh.  that’s  quite 
all  right.  This  is  a  last  year’s  catalogue.” 
— Punch. 
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Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves 
on  farm  matters,  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions 
or  suggestions.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what 
is  printed  here.  You  might  call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Agricultural  Graduates  as  Hired  Help 

I  have  been  a  continuous  reader  of 
your  paper  since  I  was  old  enough  to 
read,  and  my  father  was  one  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers.  I  was  born  and  reared  on  the 
farm,  and  my  occupation  has  been  and 
is  farming,  and  I  have  employed  consid¬ 
erable  labor  from  time  to  time.  I  am 
glad  to  state  that  I  class  myself  as  a  col¬ 
lege  farmer;  I  regret  that  I  cannot  be 
classed  with  the  college  farmers  who  have 
been  engaged  in  Farm  Bureau  work,  be¬ 
cause  I  hold  among  my  friends  a  number 
of  such  agents  in  many  counties  in  sev¬ 
eral  States,  and  a  more  sane,  practical 
and  worth-while  group  of  agricultural 
workers  does  not  exist.  I  also  know  a 
number  of  college  farmers  who  are  oper¬ 
ating  their  own  farms,  and  are  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  and  I  know  many  other  success¬ 
ful  farmers  who  have  tfot  had  a  college 
education,  but  I  would  add  that  they  have 
its  equivalent  because  of  their  open 
mind,  their  great  storehouse  of  common 
sense,  and  their  personal  characteristics, 
which  show  a  fine  type  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship.  All  these  farmers  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  law  enforcement,  better  schools 
and  roads,  a  bigger  Farm  Bureau  and 


college  of  agriculture  than  they  are  in  the 
“gap  between  producer  and  consumer.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  from  time  to  time  has 
contained  serious  indictments  of  the  col¬ 
lege  farmer  from  several  sources,  but  I 
have  not  had  occasion  to  make  any  de¬ 
fense,  because  I  considered  the  complaints 
were  from  men  who  had  not  been  blessed 
with  a  respect  for  such  education,  but 
when  W.  L.  N.,  a  college  man,  comes 
along  and  drops  a  bomb  on  education  in 
farming,  and  pats  the  Italian  laborer  on 
the  back,  I  am  inclined  to  make  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  reason  W.  L.  N.  is  so  hard 
oh  lis. 

I  would  first  point  out  that  from  un¬ 
questioned  surveys  that  have  been  made 
in  many  sections  of  farm  business,  the 
labor  incomes  of  farmers  were  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  education,  and  that  college  farm¬ 
ers,  as  compared  with  farmers  of  the 
same  amount  of  education  as  Italian  rail¬ 
road  laborers,  earned  incomes  three  times 
as  great.  Again,  I  have  found  that  the 
present-day  farmers,  who  are  the  greatest 
success,  are  not  worrying  over  the  “gap 
between  producer  and  consumer.”  The 
ones  who  are  not  “standing  with  back  to 
a  crumbling  wall,”  are  the  farmers  who 
in  the  main  have  the  combination  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability  and  labor,  with  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  labor. 

W.  L.  N.  had  much  difficulty  with  his 
labor,  and  I  can  find  where  his  trouble 
lay  from  his  own  statement  that  “the 
only  time  they  wanted  to  see  me  was  the 
first  day  of  each  month.”  W.  L.  N.  might 
have  been  a  very  efficient  handler  of  Ital¬ 
ian  labor,  but  farm  labor  certainly  comes 
under  a  different  head,  and  he  was  doomed 
to  failure  in  applying  railroad  track  sec¬ 
tion  methods  to  farm  help  of  American 
nationality,  and  this  is  proven  by  his 
statement  that  his  Italian  labor  brought 
him  through  the  Winter  at  “much  less 
cost,”  but  he  fails  to  state  why  this  same 
Italian  labor  did  not  keep  his  wall,  which 
his  back  was  against,  from  crumbling. 

In  his  paragraph  on  the  college  farmer 
his  statements  are  too  general  and  one¬ 
sided  to  be  accepted. 


One  is  amused  at  his  phrases,  especially 
in  his  paragraph  on  the  “amount  that 
sticks.”  He  uses  the  stock  word  “if” 
which  is  so  common  with  back-to-the- 
landers.  “If”  'W.  L.  N.  could  sell  the 
production  from  his  hired  farmers  at 
present  prices,  and  buy  their  labor  at 
prices  of  10  years  ago,  perhaps  he  would 
be  on  easy  street,  but  I  am  sure  that  if 
he  had  everything  his  own  way  he  would 
not  be  financially  able,  from  his  own 
farm,  to  buy  his  Rolls-Royce. 

The  cure-all  comes  in  the  last  para¬ 
graph  in  his  statement  that  “both  the 
farmer  and  the  manufacturer  must  bridge 
the  gap  between  themselves  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer,  and  let  the  men  who  play 
in  between  get  in  the  producing  line.” 
What  a  wonderful  formula  ;  place  all  the 
men  in  between  into  production.  A  fine 
scheme  to  insure  better  prices !  F arming 
has  not  any  gaps  to  bridge  with  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.  The  men  in  between  the  farm¬ 
er  and  the  consumer  as  a  class  are  not  out 
of  place.  Leave  them  where  they  belong, 
where  each  is  trained  and  efficient ;  in  fact, 
leave  all  back-to-the-landers,  all  trades¬ 
men  or  professional  people,  where  they 
are  most  proficient,  and  the  farmers  will 


solve  their  own  problems. 

The  problems  of  a  better  and  more 
profitable  country  life  are  being  worked 
out  in  the  communities  all  over  this  land, 
and  our  agricultural  schools  and  colleges 
are  blazing  the  trail.  Our  problems  will 
all  be  solved  by  our  intelligent  application 
to  the  business  in  hand  and  by  the  labor 
of  our  own  hands,  I  believe  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  slogan — “We  have  got  to  do  it  our¬ 
selves.”  F.  K.  BROOKS. 


Outwitting  a  Trespassing  Hen  Owner 

He  wasn’t  a  farmer  ;  just  a  tenant  at 
will  in  a  cottage  tenement.  He  kept  no 
hens  or  live  stock.  He  had  one  hobby — 
the  family  strawberry  bed.  He  tried  out 
the  new  varieties ;  even  dabbled  at  times 
with  seedlings.  His  neighbor  was  a  pros¬ 
perous  farmer,  a  financier — money-lender. 
He  kept  hens.  Everybody  knows  how  at¬ 
tractive  a  mulched  strawberry  bed  can 
be  to  20  active  hens.  My  friend  was  sup¬ 
plied  with  eggs  by  the  grocer,  and  one 
morning  he  went  into  his  wife’s  pantry 
and  gathered  up  the  grocer’s  last  deposit. 
Making  sure  that  there  was  no  observer 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  he  took  his 
eggs  and  planted  them  in  his  strawberry 
bed.  A  day  or  two  later,  when  his  neigh¬ 
bor  was  busy  on  his  side,  he  took  a  shal¬ 
low  basket  and  ostentatiously  gathered 
the  eggs  he  had  planted.  He  was  a  prac¬ 
tical  joker,  and  enjoyed  the  joke  he  was 
planning  fyiite  as  much  as  lie  did  the  re¬ 
sults,  which  were  all  he  could  desire, 
since  the  hens  were  shut  up  as  soon  as 
the  yard  wires  could  be  repaired,  all  with¬ 
out  a  quarrel  or  word  of  controversy  with 
the  neighbor  beyond  the  fence. 

This  story  varies  but  slightly  from 
others  that  have  appeared  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  within  a  few  years.  One  such  I 
remember  w'as  that  of  a  clergyman  who 
was  too  conscientious  to  appropriate  the 
eggs  laid  on  his  premises.  Yet  it  was 
good  as  a  protest  when  he  rang  the  bell 
ar  his  neighbor’s  side  door  and  with  suit¬ 
able  apologies  presented  the  community 
eggs.  u.  s.  b. 


Investigating  the  Rural  Mail  Box 


k  Hundreds  of 

farmers  are  mak- 

Srr  Jnq  additional moneif 
during  dull  months'7 

HHow  about 
yourself  1 


Now  is  the  time  to  be 
planning  for  the  quiet 
months  during  the  fall 
»and  winter. 

How  can  you  keep  your 
tractor  and  your  men 
profitably  busy? 

By  securing  a  Lane 
Tractor  Sawmill  and 
turning  into  lumber  the 
isolated  wood  lots  in  your 
vicinity, — wood  lots  so 
far  from  the  sawmill  and 
railway  that  ha.ulagc 
would  be  too  expensive, — 
wood  lots  too  small  to 
pay  for  the  erection  of  a 
mill. 

This  little  portable 
J  mill  is  really  portable, 
yet  of  large  capacity. 
It  is  a  Lane  product 
throughout, — strong,, 
durable,  efficient,  low 
in  first  cost,  cheap  to' 
operate 

^.5'"’  Better  v/rite  today 
for  more  information. 

Lane  Manufacturing 
Company 

Montp«U«r(  Vermoru 


large 


LANE 


SAW  MILL 


5430 


Bale  Direct 
from 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

<»wMsohj 

6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 

ELL-ANS 

25$  and  75$  Packages  Everywhere 


You  can  cut  down  ex¬ 
pense  handling  hay.  You 
can  bale  it  when  it  has  the 
highest  feeding  value,  make 
better  bales,  and  get  more 
profit  from  your  hay  crop 
by  using  the 

John  Deere-Dain 

Junior  Motor  Press 

The  John  Deere-Dain  Junior 
is  exactly  the  right  size  outfit 
for  baling  direct  from  windrow. 
It  makes  14  x  18-inch  bales — 
1  to  2  tons  per  hour. 

Press  can  be  driven  by  portable  en¬ 
gine  or  light  tractor,  or  engine  can  be 
mounted  on  press.  Sliding  engine  base 
makes  a  clutch  entirely  unnecessary — 
you  can  start  the  engine  light  and  grad¬ 
ually  tighten  the  belt  by  means  of  a 
crank  screw  to  start  the  press.  Eccen¬ 
tric  gears  give  self-feed  arm  and  plunger 
a  powerful  working  stroke  and  quick  re¬ 
turn,  resulting  in  increased  power  when 
needed,  and  more  time  to  fill  the  hopper 
for  the  next  stroke.  The  hopper  has 
sloping  sides,  making  it  easy  to  feed. 
Distinctive  motion  of  the  tucker  makes 
well-formed  bales.  Sold  by  John  Deere 
dealers. 

FREE  BOOKLETS  describe  the 
John  Deere-Dain  Junior  Motor 
Press  and.  the  larger  16  x  18  and 
18  x  22  inch  presses.  Write  today. 
Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill., 
and  ask  for  Booklets  GC-637. 


JOHN1DEERE 


^•MJJgADJMARKO^UAUTj^MAD^AMOU^^^OO^MPLEMENTSl 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur- 

fiose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
ow  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  hy  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Edmonds’  a 
Poultry  a 
Account  a. 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

ROOk  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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I  THE  BEST  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT  I 

I  For  any  reader  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  an  | 

|  AUTOGRAPHED  COPY  | 

!  of  i 

|  Hope  Farm  Notes  I 

|  rFHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  has  nearly  a  | 
=  A  million  readers.  Every  day  in  the  year  is  birth-  = 
|  day  for  hundreds  of  them.  They  are  all  interested  = 
=  in  Hope  Farm  and  the  book  given  on  their  birthday  = 
=  would  be  a  permanent  gift — always  remembered.  = 

|  The  Hope  Farm  Man  will  write  his  name  | 

=  in  all  such  gift  books  if  desired.  Order  a  few  days 
=  in  advance  and  the  book  will  be  promptly  mailed. 


=  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  = 

GENTLEMEN— Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send  me,  postpaid,  a  — 
—  copy  of  “  Hope  Farm  Notes.”  “ 


“  Name. 


—  Town . . . 

—  State . . . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Not  long  ago  this  Hope  Farm  man  said 
he  knew  just  what  he  would  do  with  one 
million  dollars  if  he  had  it.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  interest  many  of  us  to  know  what 
disposition  he  would  make  of  this  sum  of 
money.  b.  s.  j. 

I  am  not  sure  that  any  discussion  of 
dreams  will  interest  many  of  our  people, 
and  it  would  seem  very  much  of  a  dream 
to  me  to  feel  that  I  actually  had  one  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  handle  just  as  I  pleased.  I 
have  known  the  time  when  I  found  it 
necessary  to  count  the  pennies  several 
1  imes  before  spending  one.  Thus  the  idea 
of  acting  as  master  of  100,000,000  pen¬ 
nies  looms  rather  large  to  me.  I  do  know, 
however,  just  what  I  should  try  to  do 
with  the  money,  though  it  is  doubtful  if 
many  millionaires  will  take  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  Not  long  ago  our  folks  were  dis¬ 
cussing  what  they  would  do  if  they  had 
one  full  year  in  which  they  could  do  just 
exactly  as  they  pleased,  without  worry 
from  financial,  business  or  social  matters. 
"  e  had  some  remarkable  statements — 
several  of  them,  it  seemed  to  me,  burnt  or 
half-baked  by  the  eager  fires  of  youth.  As 
for  me,  I  would  take  about  four  acres  of 
strawberries,  planted  on  good,  suitable 
land,  and  start  in  early  to  hoe  them. 
When  I  got  over  the  field  I  would  start 
and  hoe  them  again — then  again,  and  still 
again.  Alongside  of  this  field  I  would 
grow  a  patch  of  millet  or  Sudan  grass 
for  'Winter  mulch.  I  would  keep  the 
weeds  down  and  the  runners  cut  off  with 
my  own  hands.  In  the  Fall  I  would 
cover  the  plants  with  my  mulch  and  then 
go  to  Southern  Florida  and  try  to  repeat 
the  same  operation  through  the  Winter! 
Of  course  I  would  take  time  off  to  travel 
here  and  there  to  see  how  others  were  do¬ 
ing,  it,  but  my  vacation  job  would  be  mas¬ 
tering  the  weeds  and  the  insects  in  that 
berry  field ! 

*  *  *  *  its 

My  folks  seem  to  think  that  there 
would  be  something  wrong  with  one  who 
would  deliberately  choose  such  a  dusty 
and  “menial”  job  for  a  vacation.  He 
might  well^  be  examined  for  mental 
troubles.  Yet,  as  ^  ,see  it>  there  would 
be  both  profit  and  power  in  such  an  enter¬ 
prise.  What  berries  a  man  could  pro¬ 
duce  in  that  way !  Properly  picked  and 
sold,  they  would  bring  a  small  fortune. 
And  can  you  think  of  any  greater  sense 
of  power  than  for  a  man  to  view  this 
beautiful  crop  and  realize  that  he  has 
fought  off  weeds  and  drought  and  insects 
and  pests  with  his  own  good  arm,  con¬ 
quered  the  forces  of  nature,  and  forced 
her  to  produce  what  is  probably  the  finest 
product  of  the  soil?  That  sort  of  power 
suits  me,  and  I  feel  sorry  for  those  un¬ 
fortunates  who  would  rather  loaf  or  idly 
play  without  feeling  the  joy  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  As  between  the  golf  stick  and 
the  hoe,  I  am  for  the  hoe.  My  idea  of  a 
suitable  vacation  will,  no  doubt,  amuse  or 
shock  many  of  our  people,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  my  plan  of  handling  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  will  seem  all  wrong  to  most  of  our 
married  men.  We  have  in  this  country  a 
class  of  people  who  say  that  ordinary 
folks  do  not  know  how  to  play,  and  these 
people  are  entirely  willing,  for  a  good 
price,  to  tell  us  how  to  do  it !  In  like 
manner  most  financial  experts  tell  us  we 
do  not  know  how  to’  invest  our  money 
properly.  Better  turn  it  over  to  them. 
Let  them  handle  it,  while  we  remain  con¬ 
tent  to  work  and  earn  what  they  very 
kindly  leave  for  us.  But  at  any  rate, 
here’s  an  amateur’s  idea  of  investing  a 
million  : 

***** 

Let  me  tell  briefly  two  stories  which 
are  typical  and  true.  A  few  years  ago  a 
town  man  went  to  the  country  and  bought 
a  farm,  all  stocked  with  implements  and 
cows.  This  man  paid  more  than  the  farm 
was  worth,  but  he  didn’t  know.  He  paid 
down  all  the  cash  he  had  and  gave  a  chat¬ 
tel  mortgage  on  the  stock  and  tools,  and 
signed  a  jug-handled  contract  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  each  month.  He  could 
have  no  deed  until  over  half  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  is  paid,  and  his  contract  reads  that 
in  case  he  fails  to  pay  on  time  he  must 
forfeit  everything.  He  cannot  sell  a  cow 
or  improve  a  tool  or  plant  a  new  crop 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  Mis¬ 
fortune.  sickness,  poor  crops,  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  this  man  to  make  a  payment. 
There  is  no  one  to  advance  the  money, 
and  he  will  lose  all  he  has  put  into  the 
farm.  The  owner  will  pocket  what  this 
poor  slave  has  paid  in,  and  then  repeat 
the  process  by  selling  to  another  “suck¬ 
er.”  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  if  this 
buyer  could  have  raised  a  little  capital 
he  could  have  earned  enough  to  pay  on 
until  he  secured  a  deed.  Then,  with  a 
long-term  mortgage  he  could  have  secured 
his  home.  He  has  learned  enough  about 
farming  to  do  that.  The  other  story  re¬ 
fers  to  a  hired  man  of  good  character  and 
ability.  lie  has  a  good  wife;  they  are 
workers,  and  ambitious  to  own  their  own 
home.  Unfortunately,  for  them,  they 
have  a  family  of  sturdy  children.  Is  it 
unfortunate  to  have  a  family  of  little 
ones  growing  up  in  the  country  ?  It 
seems  to  be.  for  in  many  cases  a  man 
with  tuberculosis  or  some  lazy  shirk  will 
be  preferred  as  a  farm  hand  to  a  man 
and  woman  with  the  fearful  encumbrance 
of  a  family.  This  man  would  make  an 
ideal  farmer  for  any  community.  He  is 


just  the  type  of  man  we  -want  in  the 
country.  5lost  farmers  do  not  want  his 
children,  and  as  he  has  little  capital  he 
cannot  obtain  a  farm  except  on  some 
ruinous  contract  which  would  amount  to 
legalized  robbery.  The  result  is  that  this 
man  goes  to  town  with  his  family.  A 
born  farmer  is  lost  to  the  country. 

***** 

Now  these  cases  are  typical  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  others.  The  present  disposition 
of  them  is  doing  as  much  as  anything  to 
depopulate  the  hill  country  and  many 
farm  districts.  If  I  had  a  million  dollars 
I  would  try  to  invest  it  so  that  some  of 
these  men  could  turn  character  into  cash 
or  credit.  Under  our  present  banking 
system  this  can  rarely  be  done.  One  in¬ 
stitution  in  New  York  State  has  done 
much  of  this,  but  I  would  go  further.  I 
would  select  several  interior  counties 
where  land  is  cheap,  and  make  a  search 
for  men  of  character  who  need  timely 
help.  I  would  work  through  the  local 
banks  or  otherwise  as  seemed  best,  and 
use  my  money  chiefly  to  enable  the  better 
class  of  hired  men  and  tenants  to  gain 
ownership  of  good  farms.  Of  course  there 
would  be  a  rush  of  the  financial  lame, 
halt  and  blind,  and  those  who  are  infirm 
of  credit,  and  fine  judgment  would  be 
required  to  sort  out  the  worthy  ones.  I 
think  it  could  be  done  so  as  to  people 
many  unoccupied  or  half-worked  farms 
with  the  best  sort  of  farmers.  I  believe  it 
would  be  possible,  in  the  course  of  a  few 


a  section  of  interior  New  York,  and  plant 
colonies  of  contented  and  happy  people  in 
many  a  farming  section.  There  seems  to 
be  money  enough  in  the  country,  but  it 
has  been  concentrated  in  town  and  city, 
so  that  a  deserving  farmer  cannot  ex¬ 
change  character  for  credit  or  cash.  As 
far  as  my  million  dollars  would  go  I 
would  give  this  financial  value  to  genuine 
farm  character.  “Only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,”  you  will  say,  but  there  must  be 
a  drop  before  there  is  a  bucketful.  I  have 
figured  is  out  with  some  care,  and  con¬ 
clude  that  the  million  dollars,  in  a  sort  of 
revolving  fund,  would  finance  and  free 
500  or  more  farms  and  pay  at  least  4  per 
cent  on  the  investment.  If  I  had  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  I  should  feel  that  was  about 
all  I  was  entitled  to  for  the  privilege  of 
holding  that  wealth. 

***** 

Now,  you  asked  me  a  fair  question,  and 
I  have  answered  it  fairly.  I  know  that 
to  many  of  our  financial  friends  this  will 
seem  as  foolish  as  my  idea  of  a  vacation. 
Why  should  a  man  be  content  with  4  per 
cent  invested  in  a  lot  of  farmers  when  he 
can  get  10  per  cent  or  more  by  investing 
in  some  big  commercial  interprise  or  in 
city  real  estate?  My  answer  is  another 
question.  What  of  happiness  or  real 
worth  could  you  buy  with  the  extra  6 
per  cent?  As  for  me,  the  survey  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  farms  repopulated  with 
hopeful  and  deserving  people  would  be 
much  like  looking  at  that  beautiful  straw¬ 
berry  crop  I  told  about.  To  see  the  wor¬ 
ry  and  terror  come  out  of  the  eves  of  men 
and  women,  and  the  melancholy  leave  the 
faces  of  children  as  they  drew  out  of  the 
slavery  of  those  wretched  contracts, 
would  be  investment  enough  for  me.  For 
I  feel  that  the  smoke  arising  from  tlie 
home  of  a  group  of  prosperous  farmers  is 
more  important  to  the  country  than  the 
black  cloud  vomited  from  the  top  of  a 
factory  chimney.  Of  course  this  plan,  if 
fully  carried  out,  would  gain  the  eternal 
enmity  of  the  sharks  and  note  shavers 
who  play  the  part  of  Shylock  in  many 
country  towns.  We  should  have  to  stand 
that.  Not  long  ago  one  of  these  men 
found  great  fault  because  we  did  not  fea¬ 
ture  a  great  attack  upon  the  “white  slave 
traffic”  in  the  big  cities.  Just  when  he 
wrote  this  man  was  responsible  for  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  most  pitiful  “white  slaves”  I 
ever  heard  of.  He  was  compelling  sev¬ 


eral  tenants  to  live  up  to  a  harsh  con¬ 
tract  under  conditions  which  made  the 
women  nothing  but  slaves. 

♦  Jfc  sfc  £  :J: 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  Federal  Land 
Banks  are  fully  able  to  provide  money 
for  such  cases.  They  cannot  do  it.  It  is 
true  that  they  consider  character  in  mak¬ 
ing  loans,  but  they  cannot  take  character 
chances  with  Federal  money.  There 
seems  to  be  no  way  under  the  Land  Bank 
methods  by  means  of  which  a  hired  man 
without  capital  can  obtain  a  farm  unless 
some  private  individual  will  take  at  least 
half  the  farm  value  as  security  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  mortgage.  That  is  to  say,  this  plan 
of  financing  worthy  people  who  lack  good 
collateral  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
"we  must  do  it  ourselves.”  My  dream  of 
a  million-dollar  investment-  is  only  a  sug¬ 
gestion  after  all — an  idea  of  what  others 
may  do  with  much  smaller  sums.  And 
right  there  seems  to  enter  the  trouble  of 
all  these  things.  We  all  like  to  receive  full 
credit  or  accommodation,  but  we  are  not 
quite  so  willing  to  pass  it  on  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  Perhaps  I  can  do  no  better  than 
quote  right  here  from  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  18:23. 

“Therefore  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
likened  to  a  certain  king  which  would 
take  account  of  his  servants. 

“And  when  he  began  to  reckon  one  was 
brought  unto  him  which  owed  him  ten 
thousand  talents. 

“But  forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to  pay. 
his  lord  commanded  him  to  be  sold,  and 
his  wife,  and  children,  and  all  that  he 
had,  and  payment  to  be  made. 

“The  servant  therefore  fell  down,  and 
worshipped  him,  saying,  Lord,  have  pa¬ 
tience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all. 


“Then  the  lord  of  that  servant  was 
moved  with  compassion,  and  loosed  him, 
and  forgave  him  the  debt. 

“But  the  same  servant  went  out  and 
found  one  of  his  fellow  servants  which 
owed  him  a  hundred  pence ;  and  he  laid 
hands  on  him  and  took  him  by  the  throat, 
saying,  ‘Pay  me  that  thou  owest !” 
***** 

I  think  it  will  be  more  to  your  edifica¬ 
tion  if  you  read  the  remainder  of  this 
parable  yourself : 

‘‘So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father 
do  also  unto  you  if  ye  from  your  hearts 
forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their 
trespasses /”  •  h.  w.  c. 


A  Farm  Woman  and  the  Radio 

Do  we  farm  women  get  any  good  out 
of  radio?  Well,  I’ll  say  we  do;  if  I  had 
to  decide  between  a  piano  or  a  radio  I 
would  say  radio,  not  owing  to  value  in 
cash,  but  value  in  oleasure  to  be  derived 
therefrom,  and  yet  I  have  played  many  an 
hour  and  taught  many  a  music  lesson.  It 
is  hard  to  begin  telling  about  what  is 
best,  but  if  I  had  time  I  would  “listen 
in”  to  every  bit  of  entertainment,  and  we 
have  had  our  set  long  enough  for  the  nov¬ 
elty  to  wear  off.  True,  I  have  heard 
several  say  they  were  tired  of  theirs  in  a 
few  weeks’  time,  but  they  were  people 
who  cared  little  for  music,  and  not  a 
great  deal  for  current  events. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  our  Home  Bu¬ 
reau,  where  we  had  met  for  our  nutrition 
lesson,  every  woman,  with  but  one  excep¬ 
tion,  discussed  the  “helps”  received  over 
our  radios,  and  it  was  surprising  how 
many  valuable  hints  had  been  learned. 
Perhaps  we  women  folks  are  not  very 
much  interested  in  the  market  reports, 
but  with  our  plentiful  supply  of  eggs  and 
potatoes  to  market,  we  are  aware  of  the 
ups  and  downs  before  we  get  to  the  city. 
The  correct  time,  too,  is  quite  a  helpful 
item,  take  it  day  by  day.  I  never  knew 
our  clocks  did  vary  so  before. 

The  weather  reports  have  decided  sev¬ 
eral  wash  days,  as  well  as  out  of  town 
plans.  So  far  for  the  real  helps.  Now 
every  afternoon  we  get  a  nice  little  con¬ 
cert.  intended  for  a  rest  period  for  the 
housewife.  I  certainly  enjoy  sitting  down 
with  a  bit  of  hand  work  and  hearing 
music  and  home  helps,  interspersed  with 
a  bit  of  humor.  If  you  have  a  streak  of 
blues  or  nerves  you  will  soon  forget  them. 
Just  such  afternoons  I  have  picked  up 


some  valuable  helps  about  furniture  buy¬ 
ing;  also  garden  hints  well  worth  trying 
out.  We  have  also  got  instructive  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  banking  and  business 
methods,  that  every  woman  doing  any 
business  at  all  should  know. 

We  take  a  number  of  the  best  papers 
and  magazines,  and  no  doubt  skip  many 
a  valuable  article.  Y'et,  when  wTe  are 
listening  in  we  are  pleased  to  hear  the 
lectures,  some  of  which  tell  us  the  habits 
and  customs  of  foreign  countries.  The 
word  pictures  are  so  vivid  that  one  can 
almost  see  the  buildings,  scenery,  etc. 
The  health  talks  should  make  a  vast  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  health  of  the  masses  if 
only  heeded. 

I  haven’t  said  a  word  about  music  yet ; 
must  be  because  I’m  listening  to  the 
dreamiest  waltz  right  now,  and  you  who 
are  hearing  the  very  same  at  this  minute 
can  realize  how  perfect  the  harmony  of 
the  15  orchestra  instruments  comes 
through  this  delicate  little  machine  by  the 
head  of  my  couch,  which  has  been  moved 
so  recreation  is  truly  restful  when  I’m 
getting  radioism.  The  music  is  surely  of 
the  best,  and  refinement  and  culture  are 
part  of  the  programs.  Many  of  the  old 
classics  come  back  to  us,  and  mention  of 
the  composers  and  the  lives  they  led 
freshen  up  the  knowledge  we  thought  was 
ours  for  keeps  just  a  few  years  ago.  Then, 
too,  we  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
all  sorts  of  instruments,  from  the  harps, 
all  through  the  stringed  instruments,  and 
all  kinds  of  band  instruments  as  well. 
M  ere  we  to  go  to  an  opera  house  it  might 
be  some  time  before  we  heard  such  a  large 
variety  of  music.  I  do  enjoy  the  plays; 
have  heard  some  fine  ones. 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  comes 
the  Sabbath,  with  its  two  or  three  ser¬ 
vices.  We  have  received  services  from 
four  cities  and  several  churches.  Isolated 
as  we  have  been  the  past  Winter,  this 
was  all  the  church  we  could  have,  and  it 
has  been  very  acceptable  indeed.  So  I 
think  that  we  farm  women  (judging  by 
me)  surely  get  our  share  of  benefit,  both 
profitable  and  pleasurable,  from  the  mes¬ 
sages  through  the  air. 

That  is  not  all ;  a  large  number  of  our 
neighbors  and  rural  families  all  about 
this  vicinity,  judging  by  the  many  aerials 
in  evidence,  must  enjoy  the  same  priv¬ 
ileges,  and  it  hasn’t  seemed  to  matter  a 
great  deal  where  the  antennae  were  erect¬ 
ed  ;  from  a  trees  or  a  henhouse,  and 
whether  the  “ground”  was  in  the  cellar 
or  cistern  ;  they  all  get  it.  These  are  all 
crystal  sets,  however.  I  know  nothing 
about  the  others,  but  I  can  imagine  with 
one  of  them  installed  one  would  desire 
recreation  all  hours  of  the  24  in  order  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  listen  in  for  all 
that  would  be  wished  for. 

patsy’s  wife. 

“Just  what  are  the  women  on  the  farm 
getting  out  of  the  radio?”  Permit  me  to 
answer  what  I  am  getting:  Two  months 
ago  we  installed  a  set.  The  pleasure,  ed¬ 
ucational  and  cultural,  we  already  have 
derived  from  it  we  could  not  get  in  two 
years,  because  there  would  be  no  time  to 
go  and  hear  it  all. 

The  radio  brings  daily  such  diversified 
program  to  suit  all  tastes.  Often  in  the 
quietude  of  the  afternoon  I  slip  in  the 
living  room,  put  over  the  receiver,  and 
Jo !  a  lovely  voice  would  sing  for  me ! 
These  few  minutes  snatched  away  from  a 
very  busy  work  day  would  rest  me  more 
than  to  listen  in  a  hall  to  music  for  an 
hour  or  more.  Why?  Because  I  can 
have  the  little  recreation  the  very  min¬ 
ute  I  am  ready  for  it,  and  that  is  the 
great  advantage  of  radio.  I  may  hear 
music,  lecture,  or  a  talk  on  some  infor¬ 
mative  subject,  without  dressing  up,  with¬ 
out  “hitching  up,”  nor  need  I  subject  my¬ 
self  to  inclement  weather — a  turn  on  the 
dial  brings  the  world’s  entertainment  to 
me.  Always  when  we  listen  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  church  service  I  feel  so  sorry  that 
not  all  my  farmer  neighbors  have  heard 
what  we  have  just  heard,  out  of  the  air. 
However,  the  radioless  house  will  only  be 
a  matter  of  time.  Like  the  telephone  and 
the  cheap  car,  so  the  radio  will  find  its 
way  in  most  farmhouses.  mrs.  l.  f.  s. 


Partnership  in  Thrashing  Machine 

If  a  man  owns  one-seventh  of  a  thrash¬ 
ing  machine,  in  company  with  six  other 
men.  and  this  man  wants  to  sell  his  share, 
in  what  way  can  lie  make  a  sale  of  it? 
Some  of  the  other  men  are  drawbacks,  be¬ 
cause  they  will  neither  buy  nor  sell.  Can 
he  force  a  sale  of  the  machine,  or  can  he 
make  the  other  shareholders  buy  him  out 
at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price,  or  can 
he  make  them  pay  him  for  the  use  of  the 
machine  at  the  rate  of  interest  of  what  he 
has  invested?  Can  he  stop  the  use  of 
the  machine  for  any  of  the  company 
thrashing  until  it  is  settled?  I  have 
been  told  he  could.  Can  it  be  done? 

New  York.  l.  ir. 

A  partnership  may  be  dissolved  by  the 
court  where  there  appear  to  be  irre¬ 
concilable  differences  between  the  part¬ 
ners.  Probably  you  had  no  partnership 
agreement  providing  the  way  in  which 
one  might  withdraw.  Many  people  enter 
into  a  partnership,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  enterprises  known,  with¬ 
out  any  form  of  partnership  agreement 
being  drawn  up  between  them.  If  you 
cannot  get  a  satisfactory  settlement  you 
can  bring  an  action  against  your  part¬ 
ners  for  an  accounting,  or  perhaps  you 
can  find  another  person  to  buy  your  in¬ 
terest  in  the  machine.  N,  T. 


Two  Vermont  Farm  Youngsters 
years,  to  greatly  change  the  character  of 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Gasket  in  Cylinder  Head 

What  can  I  do  for  an  engine  that  blows 
out  the  packing  from  the  exhaust  cham¬ 
ber  into  the  water  chamber  in  the  hop¬ 
per?  I  have  been  unable  to  get  any 
packing  to  hold  the  compression. 

Adams  Center,  N.  Y.  M.  s.  d. 

If  the  cylinder  end  or  head  has  not 
been  injured  or  rusted  so  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  surfaces  are  irregular,  you  should 
be  able  to  fit  a  gasket  that  will  last  in¬ 
definitely.  If  either  of  the  meeting  sur¬ 
faces  are  injured,  they  will  have  to  be 
faced  up  in  a  \athe  before  the  gasket 
can  be  clamped  securely  enough  to  hold. 

To  begin  with,  the  gasket  must  be  cut 
to  fit  perfectly.  This  best  be  done 
by  first  cutting  a  pattern  from  heavy 
paper  by  placing  a  sheet  of  paper  over 
the  surface  to  be  fitted,  and  tapping 
lightly  with  a  hammer  along  the  edges  to 
mark  it  and  cut  it  to  shape.  Use  this 
pattern  to  cut  a  gasket  from  the  card¬ 
board  like  asbestos  gasket  material  ob¬ 
tainable  at  the  local  hardware  store.  Fit 
this  gasket  perfectly,  making  all  openings 
large  enough  so  that  it  may  lie  perfectly 
flat  when  pulled  up  between  the  cylinder 
and  head  by  the  cylinder-head  bolts. 

Clean  the  meeting  surfaces  thoroughly 
by  scraping,  removing  every  particle  of 
the  former  gasket.  Apply  cup  grease  to 
both  sides  of  the  gasket  and  put  in  place, 
tightening  the  bolts  up  carefully  and 
uniformly  a  little  at  a  time,  so  that  all 
are  tightened  alike.  After  the  engine  has 
run  sufficiently  to  warm  up,  draw  the 
cylinder-head  bolts  up  again.  In  partic¬ 
ularly  stubborn  cases  a  circle  of  manila 
paper  is  used  around  the  inner  ring  of 
the  gasket,  making  it  a  little  thicker  and 
causing  the  head  and  cylinder  to  grip  it 
a  little  tighter  at  this  point,  or  a  thin 
copper  wire  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Ordinarily  this  is  not  needed  ; 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  getting  a  well- 
fitted  gasket  tightly  gripped  between  two 
perfectly  clean  and  square  meeting  sur¬ 
faces. 


Water  in  Cellar 

How  can  1  make  a  cesspool  to  drain 
my  cellar?  The  soil  is  very  sandy.  In 
digging  cellar  we  found  some  layers  of 
clay  and  gravel,  then  sand  again.  Last 
Summer  rain  filled  it  nearly  half  full. 
Have  an  8-in.  concrete  wall,  but  no  cement 
bottom.  Now  with  our  Spring  rain  I 
have  about  18  in.  of  water.  The  water 
last  year  finally  drained  out,  and  we  had 
no  more  until  this  Spring.  The  ground 
around  us  is  nearly  level.  By  going  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  either  direction  there 
is  a  fall  of  from  5  to  15  ft.  Is  this  a 
basin  with  a  hardpan  line  below  the  cel¬ 
lar  bottom  holding  the  water?  If  so, 
could  a  cesspool  be  built  by  digging 
through  this  hardpan  and  tiling  to  the 
cellar?  f.  s.  w. 

Presumably  the  water  in  your  cellar 
comes  from  seepage  outside,  and  is  at  the 
same  level  as  the  water  table  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  soil ;  that  is,  if  a  hole  were  dug 
anywhere  about  the  house,  water  would 
be  found  at  the  same  depth  as  it  ig  in  the 
cellar.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  a  cesspool  would  not  serve  to 
drain  the  cellar  into,  as  the  water  would 
stand  at  the  same  level  in  the  cesspool 
as  it  did  in  the  cellar,  and  there  would  be 
no  flow.  It  is  possible,  although  not  very 
likely,  that  the  place  may  be  underlaid 
by  a  tight  stratum  that  would  permit 
drainage  if  punctured.  This  can  only  be 
determined  by  a  test  boring,  and  if  found 
to  be  so,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  drain¬ 
age  could  not  be  directly  in  the  cellar  as 
well  as  outside. 

Your  best  method  of  getting  a  reason¬ 
ably  dry  cellar  seems  to  be  by  a  water¬ 
tight  construction,  keeping  the  w:ater  out! 
To  do  this  a  floor  must  be  laid  contain¬ 
ing  a  membrane  of  building  paper  mopped 
on  with  hot  tar.  This  should  be  carried 
partially  up  the  side  walls,  as  well  pay¬ 
ing  particular  attention  to  the  joint 
where  the  floors  joins  the  wall.  If  the 
wall  is  in  good  condition,  it  may  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  a  mortar  coat  ap¬ 
plied.  If  badly  cracked  and  porous,  the 
water-tight  membrane  may  be  carried  to 
the  top  and  a  thin  wall  poured  inside  the 
first.  In  connection  with  this  eaves 
troughs  should  be  placed  on  the  house 
and  such  outside  drainage  provided  by 
grading  as  is  possible. 


Solid  Pier  in  Packing  Room 

.  e  Pack  our  apples  on  the  second 
floor,  or  over  the  basement  of  a  barn.  In 
racking”  the  barrels  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  tight  pack  of  the  contents  we 
have  been  obliged  to  do  considerable  un¬ 
necessary  “racking”  because  the  floor  is 
not  perfectly  solid.  In  order  to  give 
facility  to  this  important  “racking”  work 
we  expect  to  build  a  square  stone  or  con¬ 
crete  pillar  about  3  or  4  ft.  on  the  side 
trom  the  basement  up  level  with  the  pack¬ 
ing  house  floor.  This  pillar  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  sharp  jarring  motion,  and  the 
question  is  what  material  to  use  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  strong  and  durable.  Can  small  or 
Hrge  stones  be  used  with  the  concrete? 
Yhat  mixture  of  sand,  gravel  and  cement 
should  be  used?  Should  a  concrete  form 


be  built?  Should  iron  or  wire  reinforce¬ 
ment  be  used  in  the  pillar,  and  how 
should  it  be  put  in  ?  c.  w.  w. 

In  building  a  pier  such  as  you  suggest 
the  ground  should  first  be  dug  away  until 
a  solid  footing  below  danger  of  freezing 
is  secured.  Over  this  erect  a  form  which 
should  be  made  with  2x4-in.  corner  posts 
and  not  less  than  inch  material  in  the 
side  walls.  Wet  concrete  is  very  heavy, 
and  being  plastic  exerts  a  great  pressure 
on  the  side  walls  of  the  form  containing 
it.  Unless  well  built  and  braced  there  is 
likely  to  be  springing,  which  results  in 
crooked  work,  the  concrete  taking  the 
shape  of  the  form.  The  corner  posts 
should  be  plumbed  up  and  secured  in  this 
position,  and  should  of  course  be  on  the 
outside  of  the  form.  If  built  larger  than 
3  ft.  square  there  should  be  other  up¬ 
rights  placed  between  the  corner  posts  to 
prevent  springing  of  the  side  walls. 

Concrete  should  be  mixed  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  sack  of  cement,  two  cubic 
feet  of  clean,  well-graded  sand,  the  par¬ 
ticles  ranging  in  size  from  *4  in.  down, 
and  four  cubic  feet  of  screened  gravel  or 
stone,  what  is  known  as  a  1-2-4  mixture. 
Mix  this  to  a  “quaking”  consistency, 
about  like  a  mud  pie,  and  shovel  into  the 
forms.  Measure  the  quantity  of  water 
used  in  the  first  batch  and  use  the  same 
quantity  in  the  following  batches  to  make 
the  mass  uniform. 

If  an  opening  can  be  secured  in  the 
floor  the  concrete  can  be  placed  by  shov¬ 
eling  in  at  the  top  of  the  form.  If  not, 
the  form  can  be  filled  from  the  side  and 
the  hoarding  carried  up  as  the  work  pro¬ 
gresses.  A  considerable  quantity  of  clean 
field  stone  can  be  used,  making  sure  that 
each  stone  is  well  settled  in  the  concrete, 
and  that  the  concrete  surrounds  it  on 
all  sides.  Using  a  spade  around  the  sides 
will  keep  the  stones  back  and  bring  the 
mortar  out  to  the  wall,  making  a  smooth 
surface.  Reinforcement  will  not  be  re¬ 
quired  in  a  pier  of  this  kind.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  floor  that  you  speak  of  as 
being  used  for  apple  packing  is  supported 
by  posts  in  the  basement  beneath.  If  so, 
would  it  not  make  a  sufficiently  solid 
place  for  “racking”  the  barrels  if  a  spot 
directly  over  one  of  these  posts  were 
used  for  that  purpose? 

Casing  an  Old  Well 

I  have  a  well  which  was  used  as  a 
wildcat  oil  well,  but  not  as  a  success  for 
oil.  I  wish  to  use  this  as  water  supply 
for  barn  and  house.  It  just  has  a  shor¬ 
ing  of  rough  boards,  which  are  beginning 
to  fall  in.  Will  it  be  necessary  for  me 
to  build  or  line  the  well  with  brick  or 
cement?  Depth,  about  60  ft.,  plenty  of 
water,  due  to  surface  drainage.  I  was 
thinking  of  putting  down  a  4-in.  pipe 
line,  then  pipe  for  my  pump  inside  of  the 
4-in.  pipe ;  then  dump  in  stone  to  surface 
around  outside  of  4-in.  pipe,  throw  down 
a  cement  floor  and  build  a  neat  little 
building  to  house  pump.  Would  this  be 
the  best  plan?  w.  L. 

Due  to  the  depth  of  the  well  described 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  pump  with 
the  cylinder  placed  at  some  distance  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  within  suction  distance 
(20  to  25  ft.)  of  low  water  Jevel.  This 
makes  it  necessary  to  use  a  sasing  suffi- 
citntly  large  to  take  the  pump  cylinder. 
A  drilled  well  casing  should  work  satis¬ 
factorily. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  upper  10  to 
12  ft.  of  the  well  be  packed  with  well- 
puddled  clay  about  the  casing.  Then  if 
fitted  with  a  good  cement  floor,  as  you 
suggest,  there  will  be  little  or  no  chance 
for  surface  contamination,  and  a  good 
water  supply  will  result.  Common  glazed 
sewer  tiles  are  frequently  used  as  a  well 
lining  also. 


Hydraulic  Ram  or  Gasoline  Engine 

1.  Would  a  water  ram  drive  water  from 
a  brook  at  a  distance  of  1,300  ft.  up  hill 
about  100  ft.,  and  would  about  6  in.  of 
water  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  ram? 
Do  you  think  a  3-h.p.  gasoline  engine 
would  answer  the  same  purpose?  The 
brook  I  am  referring  to  has  plenty  of 
water,  but  is  not  deep.  p.  k. 

A  ram  could  be  used  for  pumping  as 
you  suggest,  provided  there  is  sufficient 
water  and  fall  at  the  brook  to  operate  it. 
If  there  is  a  good  flow,  this  could  prob¬ 
ably  be  obtained  by  damming  the  stream. 
The  ram  itself  does  not  want  to  be  sub¬ 
merged,  but  the  intake  end  of  the  drive 
pipe  must  be  covered  sufficiently  deep 
(about  1  ft.)  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
air.  The  water  should  be  led  to  the  ram 
through  about  100  ft.  of  drive  pipe  having 
a  fall  of  about  14  ft.  When  the  drive  and 
discharge  are  so  long,  100  ft.  and  1,300  ft. 
respectively,  the  smaller  rams  should  not 
be  installed,  for  due  to  the  excessive  pipe 
friction  in  the  small  sizes  of  pipe  used 
with  them  they  are  inefficient. 

If  a  suitable  size  discharge  pipe  is  used 
a  3-h.p.  gasoline  engine  will  operate  a 
pump  successfully  working  against  this 
head.  Too  small  a  pipe  will  make  the 
pumping  hard,  due  to  friction  caused  by 
the  high  velocity  of  water  in  the  pipe. 
A  I14 -in.  pipe  should  work  satisfactorily 
with  pump  delivering  from  10  to  12-  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute. 


PRAY  S PHCAOCR  f,  ADM  SlV 


Tomatoes 

sprayed  'with  Bordeaux 


Without 

Kayso 


With 

Kayso 


Spreads  the  Spray  and  Makes  It  Stay 

Vegetable  Growers — Fruit  Growers : 

KAYSO  will  help  you  grow  better  and  more  profitable  crops — at  low 
-  cost.  KAYSO  makes  the  spray  spread  in  an  even,  unbroken  coat 
over  every  surface,  thereby  giving 
much  better  control  of  pests  and 
diseases  —  for  the  ordinary  spray 
collects  in  scattering  spots.  Rain  or 
shine — KAYSO  causes  the  spray  to 
adhere  persistently,  thereby  giving 
much  greater  protection  than  can  be 
obtained  from  the  ordinary  spray, 
which  washes  off  with  comparative 
ease  during  rains  —  requiring  fre¬ 
quent  repetitions.  KAYSO  gives 
increased  coverage  of  as  much  as 
10  to  25  percent. 

Use  KAYSO  •with  All  Sprays 


T.  M.  HOYT 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY  POTATOES 

»CCO  STOCK  A  SHCIAUTT 

PRESQUE  ISLE.  MAINE, 

Aug.  1922. 

California  Central  Creameries, 

San  Franoleco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: 

I  have  tried  out  your  "Kayeo*  and 
find  It  la  very  satisfactory ,  and  Intend 
using  at  least  two  applications  on  my 
entire  potato  orop  of  six  hundred  acres. 
It  covers  tne  entire  leaf  and  the  longer 
it  stays  on,  the  better  it  loots. 


Tours  very  truly. 


TUR:ft 


CALIFORNIA  CENTRAL  CREAMERIES,  Inc. 


175  FRANKLIN  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO 
LOS  ANGBLES 


Send  today  for  FREE  illustrated  circular 


Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  coupon  to  New  York  Office 


r 

1 


Enclosed  please  find40  cents.  Mall  me  sample  pack¬ 
age  KAYSO,  sufficient  for  200  gallons  of  spray. 

R-7 

Name _ 


Address _ 


USED  FROM  OGEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America. 

Saves  Currant.,  Potatoe*.  Cabbage,  Melon*.  Flowers,  Trees  and 

Shrubs  from  Insects  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices. 
Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc  .  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Sing  Shot  Works .  Beacon.  New  York 


With  This 
Low- 
Priced 
Tool 


Make 

Every 

Acre 

Pay 


I  OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 

Bo*  2  3  4  Owensboro,  Ky.  Send  for  Free  Book 


DITCH  —  DRAIN  —  TERRACE 


at 


Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  to  4  feet, 
cleans  old  ditches,  builds  field 
.  -  terraces.  All-steel  adjustable, 

reversible.  Horse  or  tractor  drawn.  10  DAYS  TRIAL. 


U.S.ARMY”™!"" 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


:  giv 

you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  years.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications. 
Made  on  the  Munson  last.of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea; 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather^ 
soles.  Dirt,  water  and 
acid  proof.  Pay, 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
arrival. 


on 

Money  back 
not  pleased. 

L 


if 


r  Sizes 
5lA  to  12 


_ _  YOU  SAVE  $2 

SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept.  AS 


829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 


(P-CBenzene).  1-lb-.  $  1; 
five  pound  tin,  $3. 
post  paid  or  C.  O 
Dept.  A,  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  Rahwav.  N.J. 


75, 

.D. 


PEACH  TREE  BORERS 
Killed  by  KRYSTAL  GAS 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 

winniiiiiiniiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiin 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


Long-Time  Farm  Loans 

This  Bank  has  loaned  to  the  farmers  in  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  over  $25,000,000  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  them  over  $137,000  in  dividends. 

If  you  operate  your  own  farm  or  intend  to  purchase  a  farm,  we  are 
prepared  to  make  a  long-time,  easy-payment  loan.  Interest  at  5'/2%. 
Payments  semi-annually.  Loans  run  for  33  years  but  can  be  paid  at 
borrowers’  option  any  time  after  5  years.  Local  representative  in 
every  district. 

Look  ahead!  If  you  will  need  a  loan  this  season  write  now  for  information. 

The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  o/SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  lietnit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  11.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
unices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Anyone  doing  as  good  work  and  giving  suck  excel¬ 
lent  service  in  many  directions  as  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  should 
receive  a  word  of  appreciation  from  its  beneficiaries, 
and  1  am  pleased  to  say  that  at  the  age  of  54.  I  find 
myself  anticipating  and  receiving  my  R.  N.-Y.  with 
i he  same  delight  and  real  pleasure  that.  I  received 
“(J olden  Days,"  a  boy’s  paper.  40  years  ago.  1  reserve 
my  R.  N.-Y.  strictly  for  leisure  reading  after  the 
garden  work  is  done,  and  I  am  enjoying  my  relaxation. 

WILSON  I).  YOUMANS. 

T  54  one  must  indeed  lie  enjoying  “Golden 
Days.”  But  remember  that  the  “diamond 
days”  of  75  are  on  ahead  and  after  that  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  value  of  radium.  Our  wish  for  all  is 
“Happy  Days!” 

* 

IT  looks  like  a  great  increase  of  trade  at  the  road¬ 
side  markets  this  year.  The  things  most 
needed  to  increase  this  trade  are  honest,  clean  serv¬ 
ice  and  uniform  goods  and  prices  a  little  under  what 
the  retail  stores  charge.  No  one  can  ever  give  any 
reason  why  a  city  man  should  drive  out  to  a  farm¬ 
er’s  stand  and  pay  as  much  as  he  does  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  store.  Farmers  should  be  fair  in  their  prices. 
We  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  combine  the  sab' 
of  cigars,  tobacco,  candy  and  “hot  dogs”  with  farm 
produce.  Better  stick  to  the  farm  goods  alone. 
Several  new  schemes  will  be  tried  this  year.  In 
some  cases  a  group  of  farmers  on  side  roads  Avill 
combine  and  open  a  stand  on  the  main  road  where 
all  can  be  sold  co-operatively.  Another  plan  is  to 
select  some  central  place  where  there  is  a  good 
lawn  and  have  a  regular  market  twice  a  week.  The 
farmers  will  bring  their  produce  to  this  central 
point  and  advertise  in  the  local  papers  what  they 
have  to  offer.  Customers  will  come  and  buy  if 
they  can  be  assured  fair  treatment  and  reliable 
goods.  All  these  tilings  are  developing  and  will  help 
keep  goods  off  the  wholesale  market. 

* 

I  did  not  write  tins  long  letter  to  "get  into  the  pa¬ 
per.”  but  just  because  I  wanted  to  talk  to  some  one. 

vv.  a. 

IIAT  is  taken  from  a  recent  letter  sent  us  by  a 
farm  woman.  It.  was  a  rather  cheerless  day. 
Work  is  behind,  the  season  late  and  prospects  not  of 
the  best.  This  woman,  like  thousands  of  others, 
felt  that  she  must  express  her  feelings — talk  to 
some  one  who  would  listen  with  sympathy  and  un¬ 
derstand.  There  did  not  happen  to  be  anyone  at 
home  who  could  quite  fill  the  place,  so  she  sat  down 
and  wrote  to  The  B.  N.-Y.  It  was  a  good  letter,  as 
such  compelling  talks  are  sure  to  be.  It  gave  us 
a  view  of  human  life  and  its  surroundings  which  we 
needed.  We  appreciate  the  letter  and  the  feeling 
that  tbe  paper  seems  near  and  friendly  at  such  a 
time.  Aside  from  every  other  consideration,  it  is 
,the  greatest  asset  which  any  paper  can  have — this 
feeling  of  confidence  and  trust. 

THE  success  of  the  book  “Main  Street”  led  to  a 
flood  of  somewhat  similar  volumes — all  an¬ 
alyzing  and  discussing  life  in  tbe  small  country 
town.  A  few  of  them  are  gentle  and  true  pictures 
of  life;  others  are  sarcastic  or  even  malignant  in 
their  social  butchery.  On  the  whole  they  have  done 
much  harm,  with  little  compensating  good.  We 
hear  of  one  case  where  a  young  woman  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  be  married  to  a  lawyer  in  a  rural  town. 
After  reading  several  of  these  “life  pictures.”  she 
broke  the  engagement  rather  than  “live  in  such  a 
place.”  Such  a  thing,  of  course,  is  of  minor  import¬ 
ance  compared  with  the  disinterested  view  of  rural 
town  life  which  careless  books  of  this  type  convey. 
There  is  enough  of  ill-feeling  between  city  and 
country  town  already,  without  all  this  tiresome 


analyzing  and  cartooning.  What  we  expect  will 
follow  is  a  similar  attempt  to  “analyze”  country 
life.  Following  “Main  Street”  we  may  perhaps  have 
“The  Spring  Valley  Road”  in  some  similar  attempt 
to  burlesque  or  belittle  farm  life  and  country  char¬ 
acter.  Well,  we  seem  to  have  grown  away  from 
tbe  old  “hayseed”  pictures,  and  real  country  life  is 
sweet  and  true  enough  to  rise  above  any  new  at¬ 
tack. 

* 

Can  you  cite  any  other  measure,  passed  by  the  Legis- 
■  lature  in  recent  years  that  received  one-t  nth  of  the 
attention  and  publicity  that  this  scdiool  bill  has?  We 
have  spent  three  years  digging  up  the  facts  and  getting 
the  viewpoint  of  the  rural  people  and  the  bill  has  been 
drawn  in  the  light  of  all  the  evidence  with  two  chief 
objects  in  view  ;  better  schools  and  more  equitable  taxa¬ 
tion.  Are  you  in  favor  of  these  two  objects? 

MEMBER  of  flic  Committe  of  Twenty-one  asks 
these  questions.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that 
any  comparative  statement  about  publicity  covers 
tlie  question.  When  we  send  out  4,000  letters  at 
random  to  country  people  asking  without  any  preju¬ 
dice  for  an  opinion  on  this  school  bill,  and  f-50 
reply  that  they  know  little  or  nothing  about  it,  and 

ask  for  information,  we  conclude  that  the  three 

4 

years  of  digging  require  additional  work  with  a 
spade.  Of  course,  we  are  in  favor  of  “better  schools 
and  more  equitable  taxation.”  Who  is  not?  Can 
you  find  any  sane  man  who  opposes  these  desirable 
things?  Rut  the  point  at  issue  is — will  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill  bring  these  things  about  in  the  fairest 
way?  Has  the  proposed  system  worked  out  in 
other  States  and  places?  If  so.  where?  We  all 
want  to  he  shown — not  pushed  along  without  ques¬ 
tion. 

sk 

I  sold  a  hog  to  a  local  butcher.  He  kept  the  hog  10 
days  and  then  slaughtered  and  found  that  it  had 
tuberculosis.  The  carcass  was  condemned  by  a  veter¬ 
inarian.  The  butcher  refused  to  pay  for  the  hog,  and 
says  I  can  be  prosecuted  for  selling  diseased  meat.  Is 
that  so?  h.  K. 

E  have  50  such  letters  every  year  and  it  is 
hard  to  answer  them.  In  New  York  there 
is  a  section  of  the  penal  law  reading  as  follows: 

“A  person  who  with  intent  that  the  same  be  used  as 
food,  drink,  or  medicine,  sells,  or  offers  or  exposes  for 
sale,  any  article  whatever  which,  to  his  knowledge,  is 
tainted  or  spoiled,  or  for  any  cause  unfit  to  be  used  as 
such  food,  drink,  or  medicine,  is  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor.” 

Under  this  law  the  farmer  could  not  be  prosecuted 
if  he  did  not  know  the  hog  was  diseased.  If  the 
butcher  had  sold  the  meat,  after  inspection,  he 
would  have  been  liable.  Our  understanding  is  that 
when  an  article  is  sold  to  be  used  as  food  there  is 
an  implied  warranty  that  the  article  is  wholesome 
and  fit  for  food.  On  this  theory,  when  a  farmer 
sells  a  live  animal  to  a  butcher  he  gives  this  implied 
warranty  that  the  meat  is  .wholesome — unless  it -is 
distinctly  understood  that  the  butcher  buys  on  his 
own  responsibility.  If  on  slaughter  the  animal 
proves  to  be  unfit  for  food  and  the  butcher  loses 
his  money,  we  think  tlie  law  would  hold  that  the 
farmer  could  not  recover  his  price.  It  would  de¬ 
pend  on  any  agreement  the  two  men  made  in  sell¬ 
ing  the  live  hog. 

* 

The  district  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  this  county  advised  her  teachers  to  read 
The  R.  N.-Y  as  the  best  information  on  the  new 
school  bill.  Our  teacher  wishes  the  paper.  f.  w.  h. 

New  YTork. 

ET  we  are  told  that  everyone  fully  under¬ 
stood  the  bill !  As  we  go  into  the  subject 
deeper  it  is  surprising  to  find  what  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  country  people  know  what  will  happen  to 
their  school  under  this  proposed  law.  We  are  going 
ta  make  it  understandable  if  such  a  thing  is  pos¬ 
sible.  As  one  man  put  it :  “They  came  within  the 
space  of  a  hair  of  putting  this  law  over  before  we 
ever  knew  anything  about  it.’  The  Committee  of 
Twenty-one,  will  of  course  reply  that  people  ought 
to  have  known  all  about  it — but  evidently  they  did 
not. 

* 

MOST  Southern  men  realize  the  fact  that 
negroes  are  leaving  the  South  for  the  North. 
These  is  no  use  in  trying  to  deny  the  fact  of  this 
migration.  It  is  evident  to  all.  and  the  effect  upon 
Southern  agriculture  will  be  serious.  We  think 
many  of  these  colored  wanderers  would  be  better 
off  to  remain  in  the  South.  They  are  suited  to  that 
country ;  they  understand  its  people  and  its  forms 
of  labor.  On  talking  with  some  of  them,  however, 
we  find  they  are  determined  to  come,  and  that 
most  of  them  will  never  go  back  permanently.  It 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  waves  of  unrest  which  from 
time  to  time  have  swept  over  the  world,  driving 
the  races  before  it  to  seek  new  locations  or  homes. 


No  one  can  tell  where  this  migration  of  colored 
laborers  will  end,  but  looking  at  it  without  preju¬ 
dice  we  think  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
more  intelligent  and  enterprising  negroes  are  likely 
to  leave  the  South.  This  is  quite  likely  to  be 
offset  by  a  counter  movement  of  white  immigrants 
from  the  North  to  the  border  States.  We  think 
they  will  go  in  large  colonies,  settling  first  in  States 
like  Virginia  or  North  Carolina  and  gradually  work¬ 
ing  farther  South.  In  the  two  States  mentioned 
there  are  millions  of  acres  of  land,  naturally  tbe 
best  in  the  world,  but  now  undrained  and  useless. 
This  land  can  be  restored  only  through  large  opera¬ 
tions  of  drainage  and  cleaning.  It  is  not  well 
suited  for  individual  pioneer  work,  but  when  han¬ 
dled  in  large  combined  units  it  will  make  good 
homes  for  people  of  moderate  circumstances.  Tlie 
Southern  States  and  tlie  Southern  i>eople  must  aid 
in  this,  but  there  are  great  possibilities  in  plans  for 
transferring  a  certain  type  of  white  people  to  these 
lands.  Just  now  the  rush  is  all  to  the  cities,  but 
wc  expect  to  see  that  changed  in  the  future,  and 
then  will  come  a  new  distribution  of  population. 

<1; 

FOREIGN  news  reports  describe  a  revolution  in 
Bulgaria.  The  army  seems  to  have  given  its  aid 
to  a  new  set  of  officials,  and  deposed  the  old  ones. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  such  a  flash  in  the 
Balkans — well  named  the  powder  magazine  of  Eu¬ 
rope — would  be  of  little  interest  to  farmers.  In  this 
case,  however,  we  have  another  outburst  of  the 
world-old  conflict  between  city  and  rural  population. 
A  dispatch  from  Europe  states: 

Although  before  the  World  War  SO  per  cent  of  the 
Bulgurs  were  agriculturists  they  were  completely  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  industrials  and  capitalists  of  Sofia  with 
their  means  of  •  transportation  and  their  interests  in 
foreign  markets. 

That  is  the  old  story  of  handing  control  and 
Power  to  the  middlemen  and  handlers.  The  war 
changed  that.  The  farmers  combined  and  gained 
control  of  the  government.  Land  and  labor  laws 
were  passed,  and  the  former  privileged  class  found 
it  necessary  to  go  to  work  or  starve.  What  they  did 
was  to  gain  control  of  the  small  army  and  organize 
a  revolution.  It  will  not  be  likely  to  succeed.  This 
privileged  class  may  gain  some  legal  advantages,  but 
the  Bulgarian  farmers  will  not  go  back  to  conditions 
as  they  were  before  the  war.  Ever  since  the  world 
began  there  has  been  this  everlasting  conflict  be¬ 
tween  farmers  and  rural  people  on  one  side,  and  a 
well-organized  group  of  city  interests  on  the  other. 
We  have  it  in  this  country  today.  The  struggle  has 
gone  on  all  through  history,  with  varying  success, 
but  finally  the  farmers  and  rural  dwellers  always 
control.  People  may  deplore  this  everlasting  con¬ 
flict  between  city  and  country,  but  they  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  it.  so  long  as  the  small,  well-organized  groups  of 
city  interests  attempt  to  control. 


Brevities 

Not  much  use  of  feeding  extra  milk  to  a  child  that 
does  not  have  enough  sleep. 

Now  they  tell  us  that  whale  oil  is  being  used  in 
making  oleo.  Another  whale  of  a  competitor  for  the 
cow. 

The  canning  factories  expect  to  plant  4 y2  bushels 
of  peas  to  the  acre,  and  grow  from  them  about  one  ton 
of  shelled  green  peas. 

There  are  forty  million  acres  of  cut-over  land  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  They  are  being 
added  to  faster  than  settlers  are  clearing  them.  What’s 
to  be  done  about  it? 

On  June  1  there  were  in  New  York  cold  storage 
houses  2.947,409  lbs.  of  turkey  meat,  against  1,747,596 
lbs.  one  year  ago.  In  view  of  all  the  talk  about  “black¬ 
head”  giving  a  black  eye  to  the  turkey  business,  where 
do  they  all  come  from? 

There  has  been  some  little  discussion  about  how 
the  Wealthy  apple  got  its  name.  Mr.  Gideon  who 
originated  the  apple,  named  it  after  his  wife,  who  was 
Miss  Wealthy  Hall.  One  of  our  readers  gives  this 
version :  “Mr.  Peter  Gideon  and  his  wife  were  both 
from  Clinton,  Ill.,  and  moved  to  Minnesota  where  he 
propagated  the  apple.  My  mother  attended  his  wed¬ 
ding.  and  he  said  :  ‘Some  men  get  rich,  but  I  got 
Wealthy.’  ” 

The  plan  for  using  imitation  snakes  for  driving  the 
birds  out  of  cherry  trees  does  not  get  much  backing  in 
the  following  report  from  “Dad  Bailey”  :  “I  have  been 
reading  about  artificial  snakes  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y?  and 
wish  to  say  that  I  tried  it.  out  to  my  satisfaction.  I 
am  a  snake  admirer,  and  make  the  fake  snakes  look 
almost  alive.  The  birds  would  pick  a  nice  large  berry 
and  fly  to  one  of  my  snakes  and  sit  on  it  and  eat  the 
berrv.  You  can’t  fool  the  birds.  The  fake  snakes  are 
N.  G.” 
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The  School  Bill  and  Its  Discussion 

Part  Y. 

E  are  receiving  many  letters  about  these  ar¬ 
ticles  in  analysis  of  the  school  bill.  Our 
people  all  seem  to  think  that  this  analysis  should  be 
continued,  and  they  are  glad  to  have  the  facts.  On 
page  S33  Ave  printed  a  full  copy  of  Section  128S  of 
the  proposed  school  bill.  One  of  our  readers  sends 
us  the  folloAving  note  in  comment,  and  Ave  think  our 
i-eaders  Avill  get  his  point : 

You  review  Section  12SS  of  the  Downin'g-Hutchinson 
bill,  as  amended  by  the  Senate.  In  Subdivision  2  of  that 
section  the  Senate  amended  the  bill  by  inserting  “on 
petition  of  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors  of  such 
district.”  This  is  about  as  clear  as  mud.  If  properly 
punctuated  it  might  be  clear.  A  comma  after  “may” 
and  “district”  would  help  some.  If  the  courts  should 
construe  that  this  subdivision  would  preclude  the  power 
of  the  community  board  to  close  a  school  with  an  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance  of  eight  or  less  except  “on  a  peti¬ 
tion  of  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors  of  such  dis¬ 
trict”  it  nullifies  the  Avhole  intention  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Twenty-one  in  this  respect. 

After  several  communities  have  secured  amendments 
to  the  bill  to  protect  their  own  districts,  it  will  resemble 
the  tariff  legislation,  which  protects  the  favored  indus¬ 
tries  of  each  community,  and  the  consumer  pays  the 
bill. 

We  propose  first  to  give  a  full  analysis  of  the  bill 
and  then  take  it  up  section  by  section  for  full  dis¬ 
cussion.  There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  a 
vast  majority  of  our  country  people  do  not  under¬ 
stand  this  bill.  In  fact,  Ave  find  a  large  number  of 
them  who  say  they  never  heard  of  it  before. 

Last  week  we  printed  portions  of  the  bill  Avhich 
referred  to  financial  matters.  One  of  the  things 
little  understood  by  many  readers  is  the  provision 
covering  the  outstanding  bonds  and  who  is  to  be¬ 
come  responsible  for  them  on  the  formation  of 
these  community  boards.  Tn  order  to  make  this 
clear,  Ave  print,  the  following,  Section  1302.  of  the 
bill  as  it  appears  in  our  copy : 

Section  1302.  Outstanding  Bonds.  The  bonded  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  school  districts  in  a  community  dis¬ 
trict  existing  and  outstanding  on  the  31st  day  of  July. 
1024.  shall  be  a  charge  against  the  taxable  property  of 
the  community  district,  and  all  bonds  issued  by  such 
school  districts  on  or  before  such  day,  as  provided  by 
Iuav,  shall  become  the  bonds  of  the  community  district, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  of 
such  district  to  include  in  its  annual  school  tax  budget 
an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest 
of  such  bonds  as  they  become  due. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  bonds  outstand¬ 
ing  in  the  smaller  school  districts  will  be  assumed 
by  the  community  district.  That  is,  four  or  five  dis¬ 
tricts  put  together.  As  w e  understand  it,  the  plan 
is  to  try  to  combine  seA’eral  rural  districts  Avith  one 
town  district  wherever  that  is  possible,  and  towns 
up  to  a  population  of  4.500  will  be  included.  As  is 
avcII  known,  many  of  these  towns  haA’e  issued  bonds 
for  the  building  of  high  schools,. and  have  often  in¬ 
curred  a  very  heavy  debt.  Under  the  neAV  Iuav,  this 
debt  will  be  distributed  all  through  the  community 
district  and,  of  course,  the  outlying  rural  districts 
will  he  expected  to  pay  their  share  of  these  bonds. 
As  we  have  pointed  out  before,  under  the  plan  of 
organizing  these  districts  as  outlined  in  this  law. 
we  cannot  see  that  the  taxpayers  and  voters  of  the 
rural  districts  will  have  much,  if  anything,  to  say 
as  to  whether  they  Avill  be  placed  in  connection  Avith 
Hie  tOAvn.  One  objection  urged  against  this  Iuav  last 
Winter  Avas  the  fact  that  before  it  Avas  put  over 
there  should  at  least  be  some  idea  of  hoAV  these  com¬ 
munity  districts  are  to  be  formed,  so  that  farmers 
in  a  rural  district  may  have  at  least  an  idea  how 
they  are  to  be  placed  in  connection  with  the  town 
schools.  That  would  give  our  country  people  a 
chance  to  figure  how  much  of  a  debt  the  community 
district  Avill  be  obliged  to  assume. 

Section  1303  of  the  bill  covers  the  matter  of  sites 
and  buildings.  It  appears  from  this  section  that  the 
community  hoard  may  designate  “whenever,  in  its 
judgment,  it  is  necessary,”  or  when  requested  by  a 
vote  of  a  district  meeting,  a  new  site  for  the  school- 
house  or  to  enlarge  the  present  site  of  an  existing 
sehoolhouse.  The  qualified  electors  of  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  may  adopt  at  an  annual  or  special  school  meet¬ 
ing  a  resolution  requesting  the  community  board  to 
designate  a  neAV  site  or  to  enlarge  the  present  site. 
That  seems  to  be  about  all  the  district  has  to  do  in 
the  matter.  This  proposed  Iuav  states  that  the  com¬ 
munity  board  shall  give  “careful  consideration”  to 
any  such  resolution.  It  may  either  select  or  refuse 
to  select  the  site  described  in  such  resolution.  In 
fact,  under  this  law,  the  community  board  seems  to 
have  absolute  control  of  the  matter,  and  Ave  do  not 
see  that  the  home  district  has  much,  if  any,  say  in 
the  proceedings.  It  is  true  that  if  the  community 
board  decides  upon  a  different  place  for  the  school 
than  that  described  in  the  district  resolution,  a  hear¬ 
ing  is  to  be  given.  This  hearing  must  be  well  ad¬ 
vertised,  and  any  qualified  voter  in  the  community 
district  may  be  heard  at  such  a  hearing,  but  the 
community  board  has  the  final  determination,  and 


under  this  law.  the  school  is  to  be  placed  Avliere  the 
board  determines.  The  laAv  also  covers  the  matter 
of  condemnation  of  sites.  The  district  superintend¬ 
ent  may  make  an  order  condemning  a  site  which 
seems  to  him  inadequate,  unsanitary  or  dangerous. 
Ilis  order  is  submitted  to  the  intermediate  board, 
Avhich,  apparently,  is  to  decide  the  matter.  An 
elaborate  plan  is  laid  out  for  the  repairs  of  school 
buildings,  and  for  permanent  improvements,  and 
these,  too,  are  apparently  put  in  charge  of  a  com¬ 
munity  board,  the  A'oters  of  the  smaller  school  dis¬ 
tricts  seeming  to  have  very  little  to  say  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  except  that  the  law  says  that  the  community 
board  shall  not  spend  in  any  one  year  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  an  amount  in  excess  of  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  actual  valuation  of  the  taxable  property 
in  the  community  district,  or  in  any  case,  for  all 
such  purposes,  a  total  amount  in  excess  of  $7,000. 
without  a  vote  of  the  school  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
munity  district.  It.  seems  to  us,  in  studying  this  Iuav, 
that  the  full  intent  of  all  these  provisions  is  to  take 
away  from  the  home  district  as  far  as  possible  any 
real  authority  over  the  school.  True,  the  home  dis¬ 
trict  is  permitted  to  vote  on  the  question  when  the 
total  amount  is  in  excess  of  $7,000.  but  one  can 
easily  see  Avhat  might  happen  in  case  the  community 
board  really  Avanted  to  get  rid  of  the  school  or  close 
if.  By  making  the  proposed  appropriation  $5,000  or 
$0,000.  there  would  be  no  need  of  calling  a  meeting 
under  this  Iuav  for  the  voters  to  decide.  It  Avould 
seem  as  if  this  law  Avas  designed  primarily  to  do 
away  with  many  of  the  school  districts,  and  under 
this  plan  of  putting  the  power  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  these  community  and  intermediate 
boards,  we  cannot  see  Iioav  the  voters  of  any  smaller 
school  district  can  help  themselves  in  case  a  com¬ 
munity  board  was  elected  which  was  absolutely  bent 
on  closing  these  schools  and  forcing  consolidation. 
We  think  that  point  should  be  fully  thrashed  out 
and  understood  by  all  farmers.  The  plan  of  control 
by  means  of  all  these  boards  and  the  plan  of  forming 
the  community  units,  to  begin  with,  seem  to  us  a 
means  of  taking  away  from  the  rural  residents  very 
much  of  the  control  of  their  own  schools. 

Next  week  we  Avill  take  up  the  matter  of  condem¬ 
nation  of  schools  and  the  appropriations  of  money. 
We  have  every  evidence  that  NeAV  York  State  farm¬ 
ers  are  intensely  interested  in  this  matter,  and  they 
want  us  to  go  through  with  the  work  to  the  end. 


The  Farmers’  Low  Dollar 

Daugherty,  Va.,  June  3. — Ben  Bue,  of  this  place, 
grew  some  fine  berries  this  year,  as  he  does  all  years. 
But  on  May  21,  when  he  hauled  them  to  the  auction 
block  at  Onley,  and  was  paid  $2.10  per  crate  for  them, 
he  couldn’t  understand  why  they  brought  so  little,  when 
he  had  been  told  that  the  crop  was  the  shortest  in  years 
in  Accomac  County. 

On  the  inside  of  the  crate  he  wrote :  “I  received 
$2.10  for  this  crate?  What  did  you  pay?”  And  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  Ben  got  an  answer  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  read  as  follows:  “I  paid  $8  for  the 
crate  you  say  you  sold  for  $2.10,  and  I  sold  it  again  for 
$10,  but  I  don’t  know  Avhat  the  man  paid  who  ate  the 
berries.” 

And  that’s  Avhat  puzzles  Ben. 

ROBABLY  the  final  consumer  paid  45  or  50 
cents  a  quart.  She  would  have  bought  more, 
but  no  doubt  she  said  “These  profiteering  farmers 
are  robbing  us,”  and  so  she  was  satisfied  Avith  one 
box !  And  yet,  you  never  can  tell.  The  other  day, 
in  front  of  this  office,  peddlers  Avere  selling  straw¬ 
berries  of  fair  quality  at  12  cents  a  quart,  retail.  As 
we  saw  these  men  sorting  this  fruit  over  with  their 
dirty  hands  Ave  remembered  that  this  12  cents  repre¬ 
sented  the  payments  to  peddler,  jobber,  commission 
man.  agent  and  farmer!  But  the  chances  are  that 
this  was  a  tail-end  lot.  perhaps  the  last  of  a  car. 
The  dealers  had  made  a  good  profit  on  the  entire 
car.  and  the  little  they  got  for  this  small  lot  was 
pure  velvet! 


Discussion  of  the  New  School  Law 

The  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  Pomona  Grange  at  its 
quarterly  meeting  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  that 
the  State  Master  call  a  conference  of  county  deputies. 
At  this  conference  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  new 
school  law  are  to  be  explained  and  studied  in  minute  de¬ 
tail.  so  that  the  deputies  would  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  meaning  of  all  piwisions  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  The  resolution  further  provided  that  at  a 
later  date  each  Subordinate  Grange  should  arrange  for 
a  meeting  at  which  the  county  deputy  would  explain 
fully  all  provisions  of  the  bill  and  ansAver  all  questions 
which  might  come  up. 

This  may  appear  like  quite  a  contract,  and  probably 
it  is.  However,  it  has  been  recommended  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  others  that  this  matter  be  discussed  at  local 
meetings.  The  limiting  factor  in  this  plan  seems  to  he 


the  lack  of  persons  sufficiently  familiar  Avith  the  prop¬ 
osition  to  lead  the  discussion  intelligently. 

The  County  Grange  deputies  as  a  body,  after  having 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  go  over  the  proposition 
carefully  in  conference,  should  be  as  capable  of  leading 
the  discussion  as  any  group  of  men  who  could  be  got 
together.  There  is  perhaps  the  additional  advantage 
that  they  would  be  as  unprejudiced  and  personally  as 
disinterested  as  any  group.  Employes  of  the  State  Ed¬ 
ucation  Department,  including  district  superintend¬ 
ents,  perhaps  do  not  in  all  cases  take  an  entirely  open- 
minded  and  unprejudiced  viewpoint.  h. 

E  call  that  a  good  idea.  We  repeat  AA’hat  has 
often  been  said,  that  the  proposed  school 
law  is,  next  to  the  struggle  for  making  a  living,  the 
most  important  legislation  before  New  York  farm¬ 
ers.  We  are  convinced  that  the  laAv  is  not  Avell  un¬ 
derstood,  and  anything  that  will  bring  out  the  truth 
about  it  is  desirable.  There  ought  to  be  a  series  of 
debates  on  the  bill  before  farm  gatherings.  In  a 
case  such  as  this.  Avhere  country  people  provide  most 
of  the  taxes  and  all  the  children,  every  effort  should 
be  strained  to  the  limit  to  make  them  understand. 


Prices  Paid  for  Milk 

Would  you  print  the  price  Sheffield  Farms  paid  for 
fluid  milk  for  year  1916  in  200-mile  zone?  AV.  A.  M. 

New  York. 

AKING  the  year  from  October  1.  1915,  to  Oc¬ 
tober  1.  1916,  the  average  price  was  $1,384  per 
100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  oxitside  zone,  and 
10  cents  more  within  the  100-mile  zone.  During  this 
time  and  for  some  years  previous  the  price  of  milk 
Avas  made  by  the  Borden  Company,  and  Sheffield 
Farms  paid  the  Borden  price.  Other  dealers  did  the 
same,  and  the  assumption  was  that  Borden’s  spoke 
for  all.  The  fight  conducted  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  and  Markets  on  behalf  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Avas  Avaged  over  the  price  for  six 
months  from  October  1,  1916.  It  increased  the 
price  45  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  the  last  three  months 
of  1916,  and  Sheffield  Farms  paid  the  same  price  as 
all  other  dealers. 


An  Income  Without  Work 

THE  Osage  Indian  tribe  lives  in  Northern  Okla¬ 
homa.  Their  land  lies  in  the  oil  district,  and 
over  3,000  oil  Avells  have  been  drilled  in  their  terri¬ 
tory.  Uncle  Sam  takes  care  of  these  Indians,  and 
the  income  from  this  oil  business  goes  Jo  them,  so 
that,  something  over  $5,000  a  year  is  distributed  to 
each  man,  woman  and  child  of  this  Osage  tribe. 
“They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.”  So  long  as 
the  oil  flows  they  have  more  spending  money  than 
they  can  properly  handle.  We  have  been  curious 
to  learn  Avhat  these  red  people  do  with  their  money. 
Tell  us  Avhat  a  man  does  Avith  his  income,  or  what  is 
left  after  his  living  expenses  are  paid,  and  Ave  can 
figure  very  close  to  his  character.  We  learn  that 
these  Osage  Indians  operate  in  just  about  the  same 
Avay  as  the  general  run  of  Avhite  folks.  A  feAV  of 
them  are  strong  and  responsible  business  men.  They 
have  natural  character.  They  Avork  and  plan,  and 
a  goodly  share  of  the  money  which  is  given  to  the 
tribe  in  general  finds  its  Avay  into  the  hands  of 
these  stronger  characters.  Most  of  the  members  of 
this  tribe.  lioAvever,  seem  to  spend  their  money  Avith 
what  is  known  as  “supreme  abandon.”  To  use  a 
more  familiar  term,  “they  blow  it  off  with  a  high 
wind,”  and  it  may  be  said  that  in  this  occupation 
they  are  ably  assisted  by  every  A'ariety  of  grafter 
and  fraud  known  to  mankind,  either  AAdiite,  black, 
red  or  speckled.  It  is  an  interesting  study  to  Avatch 
such  things.  Here  is  a  large  group  of  human  beings 
absolutely  removed  from  the  necessity  to  labor  or 
suffer  from  the  ordinary  care  and  troubles  of  life. 
All  they  have  to  do  is  to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  go  through 
the  ordinary  exercises  of  life,  and  draw  their  money 
at  intervals  from  Uncle  Sam.  The  result  is  that  a 
few  strong  men  of  known  character  accumulate  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  money,  while  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  take  literally  no  thought  for  the  morroAV. 
The  question  which  arises  in  the  ordinary  mind  is 
Avhether  a  community  of  Avhite  men  similarly  placed 
would  not  do  just  about  the  same  thing.  If  some 
of  the  Utopian  dreams  of  the  Socialists  could  be 
carried  out,  the  chances  are  that  they  would  come  to 
about  the  same  plan  until  it  became  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  for  all  hands  to  get  out  and  work.  Onr  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  nine  men  out  of  10  who  are 
given  to  understand  that  they  may  live  or  make  up 
their  incomes  from  the  means  of  someone  else  will 
divorce  themselves  more  and  more  from  the  habit  of 
work  or  taking  responsibility.  They  will  drop  in¬ 
itiative,  and  Avhen  that  goes,  a  man  becomes  more 
and  more  of  a  mere  machine.  We  don’t  care  to 
have  a  gold  mine,  an  oil  well,  or  a  deposit  of  coal 
discovered  on  our  own  farm.  Frankly,  we  think  it 
would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could  possibly  hap¬ 
pen  to  our  family  and  children. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  American  Flag 

"When  Freedom  from  her  mountain-height 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 

Fhe  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies 
And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 

With  streakings  of  the  morning  light. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart’s  hope  and  home! 

By  angel  hands  to  valour  given! 

Tay  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  breathes  the  foe,  but  falls  before 
us, 

With  Freedom’s  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  Freedom’s  banner  streaming  o’er 
us? 

- JOSEPH  RODMAN  DRAKE  (1795-1820). 

* 

Home  kitchen  curtains  seen  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  were  of  cream  sci’im,  having 
cups,  pitchers,  teapots  and  teakettles  out¬ 
lined  across  the  bottom  in  color.  They 
were  very  pretty,  and  would  wash  well. 
Another  pretty  style  for  kitchen  or  a 
plain  dining-room  is  Dutch  curtains  of 
cream  scrim  with  a  band  of  pale  blue 
and  white  check  gingham  across  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  beauty  of  such  curtains  is  their 
f  reshness,  and  when  they  are  inexpensive 
R  is  a  good  plan  to  make  two  sets,  so  that 
when  soiled  a  fresh  set  can  be  put  up 
without  the  delay  of  laundering. 

One  of  the  earliest  roses  to  bloom  with 
us  is  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer,  a  hybrid 
of  the  Rugosa  rose.  This  is  a  very  hardy, 
robust  plant,  with  numerous  stout  thorns; 
the  flower  is  large,  rather  flat,  double,  col¬ 
or  clear  silvery  pink.  The  plant  is  really 
too  vigorous  for  the  rose  bed,  and  is  bet¬ 
ter  treated  as  a  shrub,  or  as  a  hedge 
plant.  It  is  extremely  showy  with  its 
vigorous  foliage  and  large,  fragrant 
blooms.  There  is  abundant  bloom  in 
.Tune  and  occasional  flowers  through  the 
Summer.  The  fruit  is  large  and  showy, 
like  all  Rugosas.  The  Rugosa  roses  are 
so  hardy  that  they  are  especially  advised 
for  cold  climates,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  double  and  semi-double  varieties,  as 
well  as  the  type  forms,  which  are  single. 
One  of  the  early  hybrids  of  Rugosa  was 
Agnes  Emily  Carman,  originated  by  the 
late  editor  of  The  It.  N-Y.,  E.  S.  Carman, 
at  the  old  Rural  Grounds,  and  named 
after  Mrs.  Carman.  This  has  brilliant  red 
flowers,  as  bright  as  Jacqueminot,  grow¬ 
ing  in  clusters,  and  is  very  striking. 


Friendly  Weeds  for  Country  Greens 

From  remote  time  the  dandelion,  that 
we  struggle  so  bravely  each  Spring  to 
eliminate  from  our  lawns,  has  been  used 
as  a  food  'tonic,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
wholesome  Spring  green,  and  it  is  now 
being  cultivated  for  city  markets.  If  you 
live  in  the  open  country  you  can  go  out 
on  a  pleasant  day  and  gather  basketsful. 
It  grows  abundantly  in  fields,  on  the  edge 
of  gardens  and  lawns.  It  may  be  cooked 
like  spinach;  if  you  happen  to  find  some 
extra  big  bunches  growing  in  very  rich 
soil,  you  will  be  able  to  gather  long,  thick, 
basal  leaves,  blanched  an  ivory  white,  like 
endive,  which,  when  crisped  in  cold  water 
and  dressed  with  a  French  dressing, 
makes  an  excellent  salad. 

Charlock,  herb  Sophia,  or  better  known 
in  most  localities  as  wild  mustard,  spring¬ 
ing  up  everywhere  in  cultivated  fields  and 
gardens,  is  another  wholesome  green,  and 
if  you  cut  the  young  leaves  close  to  the 
ground  before  the  formation  of  the  series 
of  rough  leaves  appear,  they  may  be 
used  as  a  salad,  too.  Early  in  May,  if 
you  live  near  a  marshy  spot  in  Central 
New  York,  and  as  early  as  April  . if  you 
are  in  a  southern  section,  you  will  find 
the  succulent  American  marsh  marigold, 
more  commonly  known  as  the  golden  cow¬ 
slip,  for  your  herb  pot;  gather  it  before 
the  blossoms  open  wide  and  cook  it  like 
spinach,  too.  Some  Southern  cooks  pickle 
the  flower  buds,  and  use  them  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  capers. 

Have  you  had  the  pleasure  of  eating 
the  fresh  young  sprouts  of  the  milkweed, 
or  silk  weed  as  it  is  sometimes  called? 
Usually  it  pushes  up  through  the  soil 
in  May;  you  will  find  it  in  orchards, 
along  the  edge  of  gardens,  fences  and 
roadsides.  There  is  an  old-fashioned  wlum 
in  some  localities  that  if  you  cut  the 
tender  shoots  early  in  the  morning,  while 
the  dew  still  clings  to  them,  they  will  bo 
sweeter.  Prepare  the  sprouts  like  aspara¬ 
gus.  and  serve  with  cream  or  bechamel 
sauce,  or  gather  them  after  the  first  two 
or  three  character  leaves  appear,  and 
cook  as  other  greens.  In  Canada’s  early 
days  the  French  emigrants  made  sugar 
from  the  blossoms  and  early  morning 
dew.  and  the  Sioux  Indians  boiled  the 
young  pods  with  their  meat. 

Cress  has  been  used  as  a  salad  from 
time  immemorial.  Persians  and  the  Ro¬ 


mans  used  to  recommend  it  to  be  eaten 
with  vinegar  as  a  remedy  for  the  mental 
deficient ;  hence  the  old  Greek  proverb. 
“Eat  more  cress  and  learn  more  wit.” 
Wild  cress  may  be  found  in  moist  places 
and  near  springs.  If  it  does  not  grow 
wild  in  your  section  of  the  country,  get 
some  seeds  and  plant  them  in  some  wet 
spot  in  April  or  May  and  you  will  have 
fresh,  crisp  cress  nearly  the  year  round. 

If  you  have  hiked  across  country,  climb¬ 
ing  over  slopes  covered  with  the  delicate 
green,  curling  young  fronds  of  the  fern 
brake  or  bracken,  and  not  stopped  to 
gather  some,  you  have  missed  a  treat,  for 
these  tender,  curling  shoots  make  a  de¬ 
licious  green  vegetable,  and  the  roots,  not 
hard  to  dig  in  the  light,  loose  soil  in  which 
they  grow,  are  blanched,  crisp  and  ex¬ 
cellent  eating.  Everywhere  in  Vancouver 
Island  and  some  of  the  Northern  States 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2110.  0  h  e  m  i  s  e 
with  pointed  ‘  or 
straight  upper  edge, 
34  or  36,  38  or  40, 
42  or  44  bust.  The 
medium  size  will 
require  2%  yds.  of 
material  36  or  44 
in.  wide  for  the 
pointed  top  or  2 
yards  for  garment 
with  straight  upper 
edge.  20  cents. 


9860.  Dress  with 
tunic  for  misses  and 
small  women,  16 
and  18  years.  The 
16-year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  3(4  yds.  of 
material  40  in.  wide, 
3%  yds.  44  for  the 
blouse  and  tunic 
with  2(4  yds.  36, 
40  or  44  extra  for 
skirt.  20  cents. 


2032.  One  -  piece 

dress  for  misses  and 
small  women,  16 
and  18  years.  The 
16-year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  3(4  yds.  of 
material  36,  40  or 

44  in.  wide.  £0 
cents. 


9988.  Bathing 
Suit  with  knickers 
for  misses  and 
small  women,  16 
and  18  years.  The 
16-year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  2(4  yds.  of 
material  36,  40  or 
44  in.  wide,  with 
1%  yds.  36,  40  or 
44  extra  for  the 
knickers.  20  cents. 


fern  brakes  are  used  as  a  “pot  herb.” 
The  Indians  love  it.  and  the  roots  are  one 
of  their  special  luxuries. 

There  is  the  common  plantain,  or  hen 
plant,  with  its  broad,  veined  leaves,  grow¬ 
ing  so  humbly  at  your  doorstep,  pushing 
its  way  stubbornly  between  the  stones  of 
the  garden  walk.  As  a  child  I  gathered 
great  handfuls  of  it  for  my  pet  horse ;  he 
never  seemed  to  got  enough.  Few  people 
realize  that  this  unpretentious  little 
plant  can  furnish  the  table  with  a  good, 
wholesome  dish. 

Again,  not  many  take  advantage  of  the 
food  possibilities  in  the  soft,  pretty  leaves 
of  the  velvet  dock,  or  common  mullein, 
that  appears  in  uncultivated  spots  and 
along  roadsides  during  the  Summer. 
There  is  also  sour  dock,  curly  dock,  and 
narrow  dock,  and  the  sorrels,  with  their 
dainty,  fine  leaves,  and  agreeable  acid 
flavor;  these  healthful  weeds  can  be 
transformed  into  tasty  salads,  soups,  and 
purees  throughout  the  Summer.  The 
burdock,  another  member  of  the  dock 
family,  is  an  edible  wayside  weed,  if  used 
before  the  burrs  appear.  The  tender 
shoots,  peeled  or  scraped,  may  be  eaten 
with  salt  like  radishes. 

The  blunt,  leaves  of  corn  salad,  or 
lamb’s  lettuce,  was  used  in  American  gar¬ 
dens  as  long  ago  as  in  1806.  It  is  a 
tempting  dish  when  cooked  and  served 
like  spinach.  Chickweed.  sometimes  called 
starwort  or  stitchwort,  according  to  the 


different  localities  in  which  it  grows, 
springs  up  in  gardens  and  other  culti¬ 
vated  spots.  It  is  a  dainty,  fine-leaf  plant, 
with  star-like  blossoms,  spreading  slender 
vine-like  stems  in  great  profusion  over 
the  ground,  lasting  from  early  .Summer 
until  late  Autumn.  Crisp  it  in  cold  water 
for  a  .salad,  or  cook  it  as  greens.  It  also 
makes  a  pretty  garnish  for  cold  meat 
dishes.  Good  King  Henry,  goosefoot, 
lamb’s  quarters, ^mercury  and  wild  spin¬ 
ach  are  all  members  of  the  Chenopodium 
family,  also  known  by  different  names 
according  to  the  section  in  which  they 
grow.  The  narrow-pointed  leaves  and 
salty  taste  is  the  distinct  characteristic 
of  these  weeds.  People  around  Boston 
are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  them,  prefer¬ 
ring  them  to  the  cultivated  spinach. 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  old- 
fashioned  “pusley,”  often  called  pigweed, 
and  whose  real  name  is  purslane.  In 
some  sections  it  does  not  appear  until  the 
middle  of  the  Summer.  It  is  a  garden 
weed,  readily  entering  loose,  cultivated 
soil,  extending  out  from  one  small  root 
many  long,  ruddy-armed  vines,  that  cover 
the  ground  in  a  persistent  clinging  em¬ 
brace.  When  cooked  as  spinach  or  kale 
it  makes  a  very  useful  green. 

Southerners  love  the  hedge  hyssop ;  it 
comes  to  them  early  in  the  Spring  and 
remains  until  June.  It  can  be  used 
either  as  a  salad  or  a  green,  Sweet  basil 
is  an  herb,  not  a  weed.  It  is  found  in 
Southern  gardens,  and  makes  a  tempting 
addition  to  other  dishes,  especially  soups 
and  salads. 

Any  of  the  sorrels,  cress,  purslane  or 
pigweed,  plantain,  lamb’s  quarters,  milk¬ 
weed  and  fern  'brake  are  particularly  nice 
used  in  cream  soups  and  purees.  Gather 
when  young  and  tender,  look  them  over 
carefully,  rejecting  all  that  seem  the  least 
bit  matured,  then  crisp  in  cold  water, 
drain  and  cook  in  just  enough  plain  boil¬ 
ing  water  to  cover  them,  and  press  all 
through  the  colander.  In  the  meantime 
prepare  a  thin  white  sauce  ;  there  should 
be  an  equal  amount  of  sauce  and  green, 
season  with  salt,  pepper,  melted  butter 
and  a  dash  of  mace  or  nutmeg,  and  add 
the  puree,  reheat,  and  serve. 

Dandelion,  milkweed  and  cress  may  be 
cooked  as  spinach  or  asparagus,  l’lungo 
them  into  cold  water,  drain,  then  cook, 
uncovered,  in  plenty  of  water,  to  which  a 
little  salt  or  a  speck  of  soda  has  been 
added,  turn  into  a  colander  and  press  un¬ 
til  dry.  Season,  add  a  little  melted  butter 
and  a  dash  of  lemon  juice  or  vinegar, 
mound  on  a  hot  dish,  and  serve  with 
slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  or  lemon  cut 
in  quarters.  Toast  points  may  be  used, 
too,  as  a  garnish.  Some  prefer  their 
weeds  cooked  with  a  little  salt  pork,  cut 
into  dice,  and  browned  a  little  before  add¬ 
ing  to  the  greens,  or  a  small  ham  bone 
partly  cooked  before  the  greens  are  put 
in.  Again,  some  may  be  cooked  very  ten¬ 
der,  chopped  fine  or  rubbed  through  a 
coarse  sieve,  and  served  on  slices  of  but¬ 
tered  toast  with  a  well-seasoned  white 
sauce,  or  bechamel  sauce.  Weed  salads, 
like  the  cultivated  ones,  are  best  when 
served  simply  with  salt  or  a  French  dress¬ 
ing.  ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 


Why  Should  Farmers  Attend  Church? 

Upon  this  subject  “Mother  Bee.”  in  an 
article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  quotes  “a 
thoughtful  man”  as  saying :  “Why  should 
they?  When  the  minister  makes  a  call 
he  always  calls  on  the  ladies  in  the  parlor, 
while  the  man  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
farm.”  She  also  tells  of  a  young  man 
who  was  not  greeted  at  church,  even  by 
those  who  knew  him.  Complaints  of  this 
sort  deserve  consideration,  though  we 
should  not  regard  them  as  valid  excuses 
for  not  acknowledging  our  relation  and 
obligation  to  our  Creator  tw  joining  in 
public  worship.  To  do  so  must  always 
remain  a  duty,  no  matter  what  attitude 
our  fellow-men  take  toward  us.  It  is 
also  a  privilege.  We  need  “the  assembling 
of  ourselves  together.”  which  is  enjoined, 
and  if  in  a  right  spirit,  are  sure  to  find 
help  in  the  Scripture  reading,  music  or 
sermon ;  usually  in  all,  and  not  less  in 
the  sacred  associations  and  opportunity 
for  quiet  meditation  and  prayer.  In  re¬ 
spect  to  an  unsatisfactory  sermon — well, 
our  very  fowls,  when  fed  a  mixture  of 
wheat,  chaff  and  dust,  are  wise  enough  to 
pick  out  every  useful  grain  and  ignore 
the  rest.  A  pastor  is  not  himself  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  worship,  and  even  though  he 
should  be  only  “a  doorkeeper  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord.”  he  at  least  keeps  it  open. 

As  to  the  sociability  of  pastors,  most 
of  those  whom  I  have  known  in  35  years 
of  church  attendance  have  made  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  going  to  see  the  men  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  their  fields,  vineyards  or  places 
of  business.  Those  who  did  not  were 
usually  elderly  men,  and  not  able  to  spend 
much  strength  in  walking.  It  would 
sometimes  leave  a  minister  insufficient 
time  for  other  duties  to.  try  to  reach  all 
the  men  “at  the  other  side  of  the  farm.” 
A  faithful  pastor  is  one  of  the  busiest 
men  on  earth.  He  could  probablv  spend 
most  of  his  time  in  his  study  if  he  is  to 
preach  helpfully,  yet  he  could  spend  it 
all  in  pastoral  visitations  without  satisfy¬ 
ing  all  his  people,  or  perhaps  himself. 
Marriages,  illness  and  death  make  special 
demands  upon  him.  and  he  is  expected  to 
take  his  place  in  social  gatherings  and 
meetings  of  public  interest.  Let  anyone 
who  thinks  a  preacher  needs  little  time 
in  which  to  read,  reflect  and  prepare  his 
sermons  try  to  write  just.  one.  compo¬ 
sition.  or  even  a  letter,  which,  in  being 
read  aloud  would  occupy  as  much  time 
as  does,  an  ordinary  sermon.  A  discourse 
to  be  given  without  reading  requires  still 
more  preparation. 


As  Mother  Bee  says,  every  member  of 
a  church  should  welcome  strangers  and 
casual  attendants,  but  most  members  sit 
well  forward  in  the  congregation,  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  request  of  pastors  who  object 
to  seeing  “a  great  gulf”  between  them  and 
their  hearers.  The  man  who  was  not 
greeted  perhaps  occupied  a  rear  seat.  I 
find  that  I  cannot  reach  visitors  who  have 
been  seated  near  the  door  unless  I  disre¬ 
gard  most  . of  my  neighbors  who  surround 
me,  and  without  pausing  to  speak  to  any¬ 
one  except  in  the  briefest  manner,  push 
my  way  down  the  .aisle  past  others  in  a 
manner  actually  discourteous.  Our  pas¬ 
tors  obviate  the  difficulty  by  going  to  the 
door  during  the  last  of  the  singing.  Why 
do  people  leave  church  so  hastily?  If 
visitors  would  linger  a  little  and  give 
everybody  a  chance  to  sneak  to  them, 
then-  experience  might  be  different.  “He 
who  would  have  friends  must  show  him¬ 
self  friendly.”  If  the  social  atmosphere 
of  a  church  seems  cold,  lend  your  genial 
presence  ;  bring  others ;  help  to  fill  those 
chilling,  empty  pews  every  Sunday,  and 
soon  pastor  and  people  will  begin  to  glow 
with  appreciation. 

If  rural  churches  are  considered  merely 
ns  social  centers  and  means  of  diversion, 
they  cannot  compete  with  other  attrac¬ 
tions  ;  yet  as  sources  of  spiritual  help 
and  as  safeguards  of  community  morals, 
they  must  be  preserved  at  any  sacrifice. 
Automobiles  make  it  possible  for  many 
to  attend  distant  churches,  but  when  they 
do  this  the  little  rural  church  which  the' 
have  passed  by  suffers  loss.  A  friend  of 
mine  ivho  is,  as  she  says,  “centrally  lo¬ 
cated,  being  41/,  miles  from  everywhere,” 
writes:  “The  little  church  in  the  valley 
is  closed,  owing  to  Henry  Ford.”  Re¬ 
gretting  this  for  herself  and  others  who" 
feel  the  deprivation,  she  deplores  it  most 
on  account  of  children  in  her  vieinitv.  who 
are  growing  up  without  Sundae  school 
or  (apparently)  any  other  religious  in¬ 
struction  or  influence.  Such  conditions 
are  becoming  alarmingly  common.  In 
churchless  communities  Sunday  inevitably 
comes  to  have  little  distinction  from  other 
days  of  the  week.  As  time  goes  on  law¬ 
lessness  increases,  and  there  is  a  general 
lowering  of  moral  standards. 

Life  spent  largely  in  “God’s  beautiful 
out  of  doors,”  with  quietude  for  reflection, 
favors  a  realization  of  the  value  of  eternal 
things.  Country  people  lose  a  priceless 
birthright  when  .Sunday  comes  to  mean 
to  them  only  social  intercourse  or  a  pic¬ 
nic  excursion,  and  the  loss  is  not  theirs 
alone.  From  the  country  city  churches 
have  habitually  received  many  of  their 
most  spiritual  and  effective  helpers.  With¬ 
out  such  reinforcement  they  could  hardlv 
niaintain  their  ground.  With  a  diminish¬ 
ing  number  of  rural  churches,  what  of  the 
future? 

Neither  citizens  of  the  best  sort  nor 
prudent  business  men  will  move  into  a 
churchless  community.  Property  values 
there  will  decrease.  Considered"  only  as 
a  matter  of  pecuniary  interest,  it  would 
concern  farmers  to  maintain  the  value  of 
their  property  by  helping  to  keep  open 
the  churches.  This  matter  cannot  justly 
nor  safely  be  left  to  a  few,  nor  can  we 
thrust  our  share  of  the  burden  of  respon¬ 
sibility  upon  others  by  accusing  them  of 
coldness  or  other  shortcomings. 

Money  contributions  alone  will  not  suf¬ 
fice.  It  is  lack  of  attendance  and  of  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  those  who  as¬ 
sume  the  attitude  of  disinterested  critics 
rather  than  lack  of  funds  that  shuts  the 
door  of  “the  little  brown  church  in  the 
vale.” 

Religion  cannot  be  taught  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools ;  without  churches  ours  would 
soon  be  a  Godless  nation.  “Why  go  to 
church?”  For  your  own  sake;  for  the 
children’s  sake ;  for  the  community’s 
sake ;  for  Christ’s  sake ;  “for  God  and 
native  land.” 

GRACE  AGNES  TIMMERMAN. 


Favorito  Recipes 

Hot  Water  Sponge  Cake. — Three  eggs, 
beaten  two  minutes,  one  cup  sugar,  beat 
again  thoroughly,  one  cup  flour,  sifted 
with  two  teaspoons  cream  of  tartar,  and 
one  teaspoon  soda,  one-half  cup  hot 
water.  Beat  two  or  three  minutes.  Bake 
in  rather  quick  oven.  No  butter  or  other 
shortening  is  required,  and  when  per¬ 
fectly  made  is  the  best  of  sponge  cake. 

Love  Ties. — One  cup  of  chopped  rais¬ 
ins,  one  cup  sugar  and  one  egg.  juice  and 
slice  very  thinly  one  lemon  and  stir  well. 
Cut  four  or  five  inch  squares  of  pie  crust, 
put  a  generous  spoonful  of  the  filling  in 
the  center,  fold  the  corners  of  the  crust 
to  meet  in  the  center  of  the  top ;  bake. 
Excellent  for  the  lunehbox. 

Fruit  Cookies. — One  and  one-half  cups 
sugar  and  one  cup  butter  (preferably), 
work  to  a  cream,  add  three  well-beaten 
eggs,  iy2  cups  molasses,  one  teaspoon 
soda  dissolved  in  a  little  cold  water,  one 
cup  chopped  raisins,  one  cup  currants, 
one  teaspon  each  of  two  or  three  kinds  of 
spice;  flour  to  roll.  These  keen  in¬ 
definitely,  so  are  nice  for  unexpected  com¬ 
pany  days. 

Soft  Molasses  Cookies.  —  Two  cups 
brown  molasses,  one  cup  brown  sugar,  one 
cup  soft  lard  or  half  "lard  and  half  but¬ 
ter.  one  cup  rich  buttermilk,  one  teaspoon 
each  ginger  and  cinnamon.  Dissolve  two 
even  teaspoons  soda  in  two  tablespoons 
hot  water,  and  mix  all  together  with  flour 
to  make  very  stiff.  Let  stand  and  rise 
(over  night  if  convenient),  roll  rather 
thick.  These  are  children’s  favorite  gin¬ 
ger  cooky,  '  MOTHER  BEE. 
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Recipes  from  Portugal 

During  the  past  year  I  have  had  with 
me  a  Portuguese  girl,  and  in  hopes  of 
learning  some  new  dishes,  I  persuaded 
her  to  cook  several  times  for  me.  f^he  was 
an  expert,  and  the  dishes  were  delicious. 

I  have  not  always  been  as  successful  the 
first  time  or  two. 

Tomatoes  and  peppers,  both  sweet  and 
chili,  can  be  had  fresh  all  the  year  in 
Portugal,  and  are  used  very  freely.  I 
did  not  always  have  peppers,  but  they 
probably  would  have  been  added  to  all 
stews  if  available.  Garlic  was  used  very 
sparingly,  so  that  the  flavor  was  not  no¬ 
ticeable.  The  skin  should  be  removed 
from  the  cloves  of  garlic.  The  French 
make  their  salads  at  the  table,  and  the 
first  thing  they  do  is  to  rub  the  salad 
bowl  with  a  clove  of  garlic  or  a  slice  of 
onion.  Paprika  is  a  mild  pepper,  which 
we  seldom  use,  but  it  is  worth  while,  I 
think,  to  learn  its  use.  Portugal  is  a 
land  of  olives,  and  olive  oil  is  cheap  and 
used  freely.  I  have  substituted  the  fat 
from  salt  "pork.  I  cut  the  pork  in  tiny 
cubes.  The  fat  alone  may  be  used  or 
both  fat  and  pork.  Sweet  corn  is  un¬ 
known  in  Portugal.  I  intend  some  time 
to  try  adding  it  to  some  of  the  stews. 

Lamb  or  Mutton  Stew.— One  pound 
iamb,  onions,  two  green  peppers,  cloves  of 
garlic,  paprika  pepper,  salt,  vinegar,  to¬ 
matoes,  four  potatoes.  The  meat  is  cut 
in  small  pieces  and  a  layer  put  in  a  shal¬ 
low  vegetable  dish  or  basin,  then  some 
slices  of  onion  and  a  pepper  cut  in  quar- 
t  its  after  the  seeds  are  removed,  and  a 
few  cloves  of  garlic;  then  another  layer 
of  lamb,  slices  of  onion  and  pepper.  Salt 
and  paprika  are  sprinkled  on  each  layer. 
The  paprika  pepper  is  “not  used  for  sea¬ 
soning,  but  for  looks.”  Enough  vinegar 
is  poured  in  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the 
dish,  and  all  is  allowed  to  stand  for  two 
hours  or  more.  Two  or  three  times  stir 
thoroughly  so  that  each  piece  of  meat,  is 
in  the  vinegar.  Pare  the  potatoes  and 
cut  in  cubes  an  inch  or  two  in  size.  Add 
them  to  the  meat  with  half  a  cup  of  to¬ 
matoes.  Put  all  in  a  kettle  and  cover 
with  boiling  water.  This  will  cook  in  hall 
an  hour.  This  is  a  very  good  way  to  pre¬ 
pare  meat  in  Summer  when  one  does  not 
wish  to  have  a  fire  very  long.  This  dish 
serves  four  adults  in  Portugal. 

Stew  from  Old  Fowl. — One  fowl,  oil, 
two  or  three  onions,  one  cup  tomatoes, 
one  cup  rice.  The  fowl,  after  cleaning 
and  singeing,  is  cut  into  two  pieces, 
through  the  middle  of  the  backbone  and 
the  middle  of  the  breast  bone.  After  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  wings  and  legs,  cut  along  the 
backbone  into  strips  about  an  inch  wide. 
A  small  hatchet  is  useful  for  breaking  the 
backbone.  Put  oil  in  stew  pan,  slice  in 
the  onions  and  cook  a  few  mintes,  but  do 
not  let  them  brown.  Add  fowl,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  cover  with  boiling 
water  and  cook  about  two  hours.  Half 
an  hour  before  serving  add  rice  and  to¬ 
matoes.  Water  may  be  added  if  it  boils 
away.  Dumplings  would  go  very  well 
with  this.  They  seem  to  be  unknown  to 
the  Portuguese.  Peas  can  be  substituted 
for  tomatoes.  Guinea  is  excellent  cooked 
in  this  way. 

Deans  with  Macaroni. — One  pint  fresh 
beans  or  one  cup  dried  beans,  one-quarter 
pound  of  bologna,  1  lb.  beef,  potatoes, 
one  cup  macaroni.  Fresh  beans  only  are 
used  in  Portugal,  but  dried  beans  can 
be  used  if  soaked  over  night.  They  should 
be  drained.  Put  the  beans,  bologna  and 
beef  cut  in  two  pieces  in  the  kettle.  Sea¬ 
son  with  salt  and  black  pepper,  and  cover 
with  boiling  water.  If  the  beef  is  very 
lean,  a  small  piece  of  fat  salt  pork  should 
be  added.  Pare  potatoes  and  add  when 
ready.  Cook  about  two  hours,  or  until 
the  meat  is  tender.  Remove  potatoes  and 
meat  and  keer'  warm.  Add  macaroni  and 
cook  another  hour.  The  beans  and  maca¬ 
roni  are  served  as  soup,  the  meat  and 
potatoes  as  a  second  course.  Sometimes 
half  a  cabbage,  about  4  lbs.,  is  added.  It 
is  cooked  whole.  I  should  parboil  the 
cabbage  for  about  10  minutes  before  add¬ 
ing  to  the  rest,  as  I  find  that  the  water 
in  which  cabbage  is  cooked  sometimes 
causes  indigestion.  As  it  is  served  either 
with  the  soun  or  the  vegetables,  it  can 
be  added  with  the  potatoes  or  the  maca¬ 
roni.  This  is  a  dish  peculiar  to  Portu¬ 
gal.  The  other  dishes  are  common  to  all 
the  Latin  races. 

We  had  just  put  the  above  to  cook 
when  my  husband  came  in  and  asked  for 
lunch.  I  started  to  fry  some  eggs  when 
my  Portuguese  friend  asked  what  I  was 
going  to  do.  I  explained,  and  she  asked: 
“How  much  time  have  you?”  I  said 
“Fifteen  minutes.”  She  said :  “I  will 
cook  this  meat”  (indicating  a  small  piece 
which  had  been  left  from  the  stew). 
“You  can’t  cook  that  in  15  minutes,”  I 
said.  “Yes,  I  can,”  she  said.  In  ex¬ 
actly  15  minutes  my  husband  sat  down 
■to  a  lunch  of  beef  and  potatoes  cooked 
as  follows : 

Tough  Beef. — Cut  the  steak  in  very 
thin  slices,  not  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  Pepper  and  salt  each  side  and 
pound  gently  and  thoroughly.  This  takes 
only  a  minute  or  two.  Cover  the  bottom 
of  the  spider  with  sufficient  oil  so  that 
it  will  not  spatter  on  the  stove.  When 
hot,  put  in  the  slices  of  beef  and  turn 
but  once.  They  will  cook  in  about  five 
minutes.  Prepare  potatoes  as  for  Sara¬ 
toga  chips.  Drain  thoroughly.  Place  in 
a  dish,  sprinkle  with  pepper  and  salt  and 
stir  them  thoroughly.  After  removing 
beef,  put  in  the  potatoes.  Turn  them  so 
that  they  cook  through.  Put  in  only  one 
layer  of  potatoes.  If  you  wish  to  cook  a 
large  quantity  of  potatoes,  divide  them 
info  two  or  more  parts  instead  of  heaping 
them  in  the  spider.  This  is  a  splendid 
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dish  for  unexpected  company.  It  is  the 
only  method  I  have  ever  found  for  cook¬ 
ing  tough  steaks  quickly  that  at  the  same 
time  is  good. 

Codfish. — One  pound  codfish,  oil.  onions, 
cloves  of  garlic,  potatoes,  one  cup  toma¬ 
toes.  one  cup  peas.  Soak  the  codfish  over 
night.  In  the  morning  change  the  water, 
and  about  an  hour  before  dinner  take 
from  the  water  and  cut  into  pieces  two  or 
three  inches  in  size.  Put  oil  in  stew  pan. 
When  hot,  add  garlic  and  cook  a  few 
minutes ;  then  slice  in  the  onions  and 
cook  all  together  a  few  minutes,  but  do 
not  let  them  brown.  Add  codfish  and 
potatoes  cut  in  small  pieces.  Cover  with 
boiling  water.  In  15  minutes  add  toma¬ 
toes  and  peas.  Cook  about  half  an  hour 
longer. 

Liver. — The  slices  of  liver  are  placed  in 
vinegar  and  allowed  to  soak  from  half 
hour  to  over  night  if  they  are  to  be 
cooked  for  breakfast.  These  recipes  have 
much  to  commend  them.  The  quantities 
of  tomatoes  and  peas  are  small,  which 
suggests  that  left-overs  may  be  used. 
The  stews,  especially  the  codfish,  are  just 
as  good  reheated  as  when  freshly  made, 
so  that  they  could  be  cooked  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  reheated  at  noon  or  night,  or  on 
Saturday  for  Sunday  dinner.  They  are 
just  the  thing  to  prepare  against  the  re¬ 
turn  home  from  a  fair  or  picnic.  They 
would  also  be  good  for  canning. 

MARGARET  GRACE. 


The  Weather 

I  have  been  thinking  lately  that  we 
should  give  the  coming  generation  a  bet¬ 
ter  example,  and  should  teach  them  the 
harm  and  the  utter  futility  of  grumbling 
about  the  -weather.  It  is  really  such  a 
senseless  proceeding,  for  no  amount  of 
grumbling  can  change  it  in  the  least  and 
we  all  know  that  the  more  we  talk  and 
think  about  the  heat  or  the  cold  or  the 
storm,  the  more  disagreeable  it  seems  to 
us.  Children  imitate  the  attitude  of  peo¬ 
ple  around  them  so  quickly  that  we 
should  try  to  live  in  harmony  with  our 
surroundings ;  at  least  that  part  of  our 
surroundings  that  we  cannot  change,  and 
they  will  unconsciously  acquire  a  happy, 
contented  disposition,  and  no  one  can  be 
really  efficient  in  his  work  or  enjoy  his 
play  unless  he  is  contented  with  his  lot. 
So  dress  your  children  properly  and  send 
them  out  to  play  in  the  snow  and  wind, 
and  enjoy  the  fresh  smell  of  the  rain ; 
teach  them  to  look  forward  to  the 
grandeur,  and  beauty  of  the  thunder¬ 
storm  instead  of  being  afraid  of  it,  and 
keep  before  them  the  thought  that  God 
is  in  eyerything,  and  holds  all  Nature  in 
the  hollow  of  His  hand.  If  a  storm  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  picnic  or  a  long  an¬ 
ticipated  trip,  helj)  them  to  plan  some¬ 
thing  at.  home  that  will  be  just  as  much 
fun.  The  habit  of  being  able  to  turn 
quickly  and  plan  something  else  before 
you  have  to  be  disappointed  is  a  good 
habit  to  acquire  young. 

Fortunately  the  modern  child  becomes 
familiar  with  all  kinds  of  weather  from 
'babyhood,  and  thrives  on  it,  for  now 
that,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  sun¬ 
light.  contains  as  valuable  vitamines  as 
cod  liver  oil  the  baby  is  gradually  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  direct  sunlight,  starting  in 
for  five  minutes  and  increasing  up  to  an 
hour  or  more  each  day,  and  he  takes  his 
naps  in  his  carriage  in  a  protected  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  piazza,  even  if  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  below  zero  and  the  wind  is 
blowing  a  gale. 

The  past  season  has  been  an  unusual 
Winter  and  Spring  and  the  main  topic 
of  conversation  in  the  country  seems  to 
be  of  the  cold  and  storms  of  the  past 
Winter,  the  cold  and  dryness  of  April, 
and  the  cold  and  wet  of  May.  Even  our 
beloved  Hope  Farm  Man,  who  always 
serves  as  a  shining  example  to  all  he 
reaches,  has  complained,  or  at  least  com¬ 
mented  unfavorably  upon  it.  Well,  as  for 
the  Winter,  that  is  over  and  gone,  and 
it  really  wasn’t  so  bad,  and  while  of 
course,  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  too 
wet  and  cold  to  plant  corn,  instead  of 
grumbling  and  being  miserable  about  it, 
we  might  just  as  well  remember  that  we 
always  have  had  a  seed-time  and  harvest, 
and  that  “a  cold  wet  May  means  a  barn¬ 
ful  of  hay,”  and  go  cheerfully  to  build¬ 
ing  fence  or  some  other  task  that  will 
have  to  be  done  soon  anyway.  If  it  rains 
so  the  lady  of  the  house  cannot  work  in 
her  flower  garden  she  might  just  as  well 
decide  it  is  a  splendid  day  to  finish  the 
new  dress  that  must  be  ready  for  little 
sister  to  wear  on  Children’s  Day.  Try 
to  agree  with  the  man  in  Riley’s  poem, 
who  says,  “When  it  rains,  why  rain’s  my 
choice.”  And  do  not  forget  that  June  is 
here,  and  if  these  last  few  sunshiny  days 
are  a  forerunner  of  what  is  to  come,  it 
is  going  to  be  a  glorious  month,  even 
if  we  do  have  a  frost  every  night. 

In  just  the  same  manner  in  which  we 
meet  what  we  consider  the  capricious¬ 
ness  of  the  weather,  which  after  all 
is  a  trivial  matter,  just  so  will  we  learn 
to  meet  the  real  sorrows  and  tragedies 
which  come  sooner  or  later  in  our  lives, 
always  remembering,  if  we  have  learned 
our  lesson  well,  that  even  if  things  seem 
unfair  and  hard  to  understand,  God 
knows  and  doeth  all  things  well. 

*  A  FARM  WOMAN. 


An  Old,  Old  Bureau 

It  had  been  part  of  the  housefurnishings 
of  Daughter’s  great  grandma.  In  the  state 
in  which  we  found  it,  it  was  certainly 
anything  but  attractive.  It  was  minus  at 
least  one  knob  on  each  drawer,  and  had 
been  covered  with  various  coats  of  paint 


at  different  times  during  its  long  life.  But 
it  was  solidly  built,  and  in  the  main  its 
lines  were  good.  It  contained  plenty  of 
drawer  room.  Many  times  I  looked,  and 
wished  the  paint  were  off,  but  I  had  not 
the  courage  to  go  at  it.  That  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  at  various  times  I  had  read 
how  easy  it  was  to  do  over  old  furniture 
— just  varnish  remover  and  a  little  time. 
But  this  Spring  we  were  fixing  up  Daugh¬ 
ter’s  first  room,  and  she  needed  drawer 
room  for  her  clothing.  We  did  not  feel 
like  putting  the  old,  old  bureau  in  her 
room  in  the  paint  stage — a  girl’s  first 
room  obviously  should  not  be  the  general 
dumping  place. 

Alone  I  should  not  have  the  courage  to 
tackle  it,  but  a  neighbor  who  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  painter  came  to  my  rescue.  He 
had  dope  many  such  jobs  as  that,  and  did 
not  think  it  would  be  so  great  a  task  as  I 
had  deemed  it.  But  it  was  a  great  big 
jol> — much  more  than  I  had  dreamed  it 
would  be  in  my  most  dreary  moments. 
Don’t  let  me  discourage  you.  This  neighbor- 
says  it  was  by  all  odds  the  hardest-stick¬ 
ing  paint  of  any  he  had  ever  run  across. 
But  we  got  it  off,  although  finally  lye 
had  to  be  resorted  to  to  get  off  some  of  the 
spots  of  paint  that  the  varnish  remover 
would  not  get. 

Then  it  was  sandpapered  with  fine 
sandpaper.  I  had  a  friend  who  tried  to 
remove  old  paint,  and  she  sandpapered 
with  coarse  sandpaper  and  ruined  her 
serving  table.  It  was  sandpapered,  of 
course,  the  way  of  the  grain. 

I  should  have  much  preferred  a  dull 
finish,  but  the  top  had  not  been  painted, 
and  the  old  varnish  on  it  was  in  good 
condition,  and  we  were  afraid  we  could 
not  get  it  off  evenly,  so  decided  we  could 
not  very  well  wax  it.  If  it  had  been  the 
same  all  over  we  would  first  have  ap¬ 
plied  a  wood  filler,  and  then  have  rubbed 
in  several  coats  of  wax.  As  it  was,  it 
was  sandpapered  evenly  all  over,  then  a 
good  clear  varnish  applied.  When  that 
varnish  was  thoroughly  dried,  it  was 
sandpapered  again,  then  a  second  coat  ap¬ 
plied.  The  last  operation  was  putting  on 
good  knobs  that  are  substantial  enough 
to  stand  the  weight  of  the  heavy  drawers. 

Behold,  Daughter  has  a  charming  old, 
old  bureau,  made  of  curly  maple  that 
could  not  be  duplicated  today.  I  went  to 
the  furniture  store  and  looked  at  dressers 
— they  are  light  and  flimsy.  I  looked  at 
one  walnut  dresser  that  was  plain,  and 
the  lines  were  good.  The  price  was  $50, 
but  the  walnut  was  very  limited  that  was 
used  in  making  it.  There  was  a  very  thin 
layer  of  walnut  all  over  the  outside — and 
the  inner  parts  were  of  cheap  wood.  The 
boards  were  not  walnut  all  through. 
What,  lessons  we  might  draw  from  the 
contrast  of  the  old  curly  maple  bureau, 
made  of  solid  curly  maple,  and  the  type  of 
furniture  on  sale  today.  When  we  do 
buy  furniture  it  pays  to  buy  only  well- 
made,  solidly  put.  together  kinds.  It  pays 
to  buy  but  one  piece  of  furniture  once  in 
a  long  while  and  have  that  one  piece  a 
type  that  will  last,  rather  than  to  buy 
flimsy  pieces  that  will  soon  be  discarded 
to  the  attic. 

Without  a  single  exception,  the  most 
charming  living  room  table  I  have  ever 
seen  was  an  old,  old  one  that  a  friend 
happened  on  quite  by  accident  in  an  un¬ 
used  barn.  It  was  buried  beneath  worn- 
out  cultivators  and  the  like,  but  her  q-uiek 
eye  saw  possibilities  therein.  She  pur¬ 
chased  it  for  a  song,  and  got  to  work 
with  varnish  remover.  She  gave  it  a  dull 
finish,  and  it  was  beautiful  when  she  had 
finished  with  it.  It  was  solid  walnut, 
round,  and  the  pedestal  type  of  table.  The 
first  glimpse  I  had  of  it,  this  friend  and 
her  family  were  gathered  around  it  of  a 
Winter  evening — father,  mother  and  the 
four  children — all  busily  engaged  in  read¬ 
ing.  The  whole  family  were  able  to  get 
close  around  that  round  walnut  table,  and 
it  was  a  cheery,  heart-warming  view  I 
had — the  silk-shaded  lamp  in  the  middle 
of  the  table,  book-ends  containing  the 
used  books  of  the  evening,  the  cheerful  lit¬ 
ter  of  many  magazines,  and  gleaming  old 
walnut,  and  the  whole  family  gathered 
around  this  cheerful  spot,  when  a  movie 
house  a  few  doors  distant,  was  packed. 

Ah,  is  not  this,  then,  the  very  highest 
type  of  art  in  furnishing  our  homes — in 
being  able  to  know  what  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  will  exactly  fit  into  our  rooms,  and 
in  a  sense  become  a  part  of  them?  Above 
all,  to  be  able  to  make  furniture  a  part  of 
a  home.  may  hoover  mumaw. 


Making  a  Feather  Mattress 

Someone,  some  time  ago,  asked  about 
feather  mattresses.  I  have  seen  them, 
and  they  were  made  as  follows:  Prepare 
the  tick  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  leave 
one  side  open.  Then  stitch  rows  across 
it  about  7  or  9  in.  apart.  Put  an  equal 
amount  of  feathers  in  each  compartment, 
being  careful  to  get  them  in  evenly.  Then 
sew  the  open  side.  These  are  rather  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make,  but  are  very  nice  to  use 
over  an  old,  thin  mattress.  I  have  slept 
on  such  a  mattress,  and  it  was  very  com¬ 
fortable,  as  no  feathers  could  bunch  up. 

Another  way  to  wind  up  a  window 
shade  spring  without  hurting  the  fingers 
is  to  lower  the  shade,  then  take  the  roller 
out  of  the  bracket  at  one  end  and  wind  up 
the  shade  with  the  hands.  Put  the  shade 
back  into  the  bracket  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  spring  is  wound  tight.  If  the 
spring  is  not  very  loose,  only  unwind  the 
shade  half  the  length.  Do  not  get  too 
tight,  or  the  shade  will  be  torn. 

MRS.  E.  R. 


The  measure  of  a  man’s  life  is  the  well 
spending  of  it  and  not  the  length. — Plu¬ 
tarch. 


Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  ^yourself  money  on  plumb 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  in-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica.  N.  Y. 


Plumbing  and  Heating 
Supplies  at  Wholesale 

High  Grade  Bath  and  Kitchen  Fixtures,  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  Plants  complete.  Pipe, 
Valves,  Fittings,  Brass  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Water 
Pumping  Outfits,  Septic  Tanks. 

PAUL  AYRES  CO.,  Inc.,  Jobbers 

386  Jay  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Home  Can  Sealer 

Make  Money  canning 
Fruits  and  Vegeta¬ 
bles  At  Home. 

Can  your  own  f rafts,  veg¬ 
etables,  meats,  syrups,  etc. 
in  cans,  with  our  VIRGINIA 
HOME  CAN  SEALER,  for 
your  family,  neighbors  and 
for  market.  Add  $100  to  $600 
to  your  savings  account.  It's 
quick— simple-— better  than 
glass.  No  solder,  no  spoil¬ 
ing,  no  breakage.  Ourbook- 
lettellahow.  WealuoMfg. 
and  furnish  cans.  Act  quick!  Write  NOW!  Dealers  wanted. 

VIRGINIA  CAN  CO.,  Box  577-K  ROANOKE,  VA. 


H  ■  MAKi:  A  1)01.1, Alt  AN  HOUlt.  SELL  MENIIET  S 

H^entS  »  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
©  in  all  u  t  e  n  si  1  s.  Sample  p  a  c  k  ag  e  free. 

COLLETTE  UFO.  CO.,l»ept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


ETHICUS 

INDIGESTION 

POWDER 

Has  proven  its  worth.  Relieves  and  Removes  Cause. 
Contained  in  ETHICUS  Prompt  Treatment  Kit.  So 
highly  recommended  hy  DR.  ROYAL  S,  COPELAND 
and  other  eminent  physicians — 16  doses,  60  cents. 

ETHICUS  LABORATORIES.  1819  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 


C  ILK  HOSIERY 


Pure  Japanese  Silk  Hose  di¬ 
rect  from  mill.  Every  pair 
..  guaranteed.  Write  today  for 

■w  our  money-saving  proposition.  An  extra 


pair  with  each  box  order. 
STY  LA  HOSIERY  CO. 


Agents  wanted. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Experienced,  neat  workers  on  infants’ 


Crocheters  sacques,  carriage  robes andcaps.  Appli¬ 


cants  submitting  sample  stitches  or  arti¬ 


cles  will  be  answered.  Steady  work  guaranteed  to  capa¬ 
ble  workers.  M.  BEREL,  886  Wistehestcr  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.Y. 


lllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIMIIII 


Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 


“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printea 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  flift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


RURAI,  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mall  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 

Name  . a . 

Street  or  R.  F.  . . 

l’ostofflce  . . 

State  . 
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~~  Cleans  ^51 

T  r  ansmissions, 
Farm  machinery, 
Farm  tools,  etc. 


JovCB  amp  fOUO^ 


RED  SEAL  Lye  is  the  cheapest  and  most  effective 
cleanser  for  general  use  around  the  garage  and  other  farm- 
buildings.  A  dilute  solution  removes  radiator- scale, 
cleans  transmissions,  differentials,  etc.,  in  fact,  any  part 
gummed  with  grease  or  oil.  (Do  not  use  on  aluminum,) 
RED  SEAL  Lye  has  a  hundred  uses  on  a  farm; 
softens  water,  makes  soap,  tree- 
sprays,  sheep  -  dips,  insecticides, 
etc.,  sweetens  swill  for  hogs,  and 
cleans  drain -pipes.  Write  for 
booklet  of  uses.  Full  directions 
in  each  can.  Be  sure  and 
buy  only  the  genuine 
Red  Seal  Lye. 


P,  C.  Tomson  &  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(T  -<VlAO^ 

'  EXTRA 

high  test 
Granulated 

Rifting  top  ca# 
hi.  ‘VaR*.  j| 


ABSORB1NE 

a*  **TRADE  MARK  fUG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
(Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
me;  does  not  blister  or  remore 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  (be  boric. 
$2.  SO  per  bottle,  delivered. 

Book  7  R  free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR.  ,tbe  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful,  Swollen  Veim.  Went.  Straim,  Bruiiei; 
•topi  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  81.25  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  If  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  itatrni. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


GLOBE — the  perfect  SILO 


Exclusive  extension  roof  gives 
fJLOBE  Silo  greater  storage 
capacity  per  diameter  and  height 
than  any  other  silo.  Patent  lock¬ 
ing  doors  and  adjustable  door 
frame  assure  air-tight  connections 
— no  spoilage.  Swelling  or  shrink¬ 
ing  controlled  by  hoops  adjusted 
from  ladder.  Combination  door 
fasteners  and  ladder  rungs  give 
greatest  accessibility. 

Only  carefully  selected  Canadian 
spruce  and  Oregon  fir  used.  GLOBE 
Silos  give  lasting  satisfaction.  Prices: 
$3.00  per  ton  capacity  up. 

Write  TO-DAY  for  catalogue  *nd 
agency  proposition. 


GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  106  -  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Building  Up  Herd 

I  have  taken  charge  of  a  dairy  farm 
I  and  am  going  to  try  to  improve  a  herd 
|  of  cows  and  also  increase  the  number, 
i  There  are  10  in  the  herd  at  present,  nine 
j  are  in  milk  and  one,  a  well-developed 
j  heifer.  There  are  two  registered  Guern¬ 
seys  and  the  remainder  are  grade  Guern¬ 
seys.  They  are  a  very  good  lot  of  cows 
but  have  been  fed  to  just  keep  them  over 
Winter.  They  are  in  good  flesh  and  look¬ 
ing  well.  The  milk  flow  is  rather  small, 
running  from  three  to  four  quarts  at  a 
milking.  We  have  no  silage  and  for 
roughage  are  using  clover  hay,  shredded 
corn  fodder  and  green  rye  and  some 
l  grass.  The  man  who  fed  these  cows 
j  during  the  Winter  used  a  feed  that  the 
j  miller  fixes  up.  It  is  composed  of  the 
I  following  ingredients  :  400  lbs.  cottonseed 
I  meal.  400  lbs.  bran.  400  lbs.  ground  oats 
and  800  lbs.  corn  bran.  That  does  not 
i  look  very  good  to  me.  The  last  feed  I 
!  got  had  400  lbs.  of  the  800  lbs.  of 
corn  bran  to  be  filled  with  cornmeal. 
The  ton  cost,  delivered,  ,$47.50.  What 
I  want  to  know  is,  how  to  fix  up  a  feed 
if  it  is  possible  with  present  conditions, 
to  get  more  milk  and  cream.  I  sell  cream. 
The  cows  begin  to  freshen  during  the 
Summer.  We  can  get  bran,  cornmeal, 
linseed  meal,  ground  oats,  and  probably 
other  feeds.  If  the  above  feeds  will  do 
I  can  get  them  the  easiest.  We  have  a 
new  silo  and  expect  to  use  silage  and 
mangels,  cow-pea  hay,  shredded  corn 


silage  and  legume  hay.  Where  mangels 
are  fed  in  conjunction  with  silage  then 
the  use  of  25  lbs.  of  mangels  per  cow  per 
day  is  sufficient.  However,  you  will  find 
that  an  acre  of  corn  will  produce  more 
dry  matter  at  less  cost  than  the  same 
area  given  over  to  mangels.  Only  the 
high  producing  cows  will  respond  to  a 
combination  of  silage  and  mangels.  With 
test  cows  it  is  wise  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  silage  and  increase  the  man¬ 
gels,  especially  where  the  cows  are  con¬ 
suming  a  relatively  large  amount  of 
grain.  If  the  capacity  of  your  silo,  how¬ 
ever,  is  sufficient  to  provide  succulence 
for  your  entire  herd  during  the  season 
when  they  are  on  pasture  my  advice  is 
to  eliminate  the  mangels  and  rely  upon 
the  silage  for  succulent  feed. 


Figuring  a  Ration 

Please  tell  me  the  exact  proportion  of 
protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat  needed 
in  a  balanced  dairy  ration.  We  mix  our 
own  feed  of  Brewers’  grains,  bran,  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  and  cob-meal.  We  are 
puzzled  what  proportion  to  use  of  each, 
with  silage.  Timothy  hay,  and  cornstalks. 
What  is  the  average  analysis  of  cob- 
meal?  Of  ground  oats?  d.  e.  pi. 

New  Jersey. 

Cornmeal  and  ground  oats  will  yield 
about  10  per  cent  of  protein  ;  if  the  cobs 
are  ground  with  the  meal  only  8  per  cent 
of  protein  on  an  average  is  found.  For 


In.  use 
over 


MINERAL^ 

) 


Booklet _ _  _ 

$3  Pkg  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back'.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE 


FRONT 


GAVE 


GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


AN  unobstructed  continuous  opening. 

Doors  absolutely  tight ,  but  will 
not  swell.  Permanent  steel  ladder  at¬ 
tached  to  front.  Everything  first-class 
and  prices  right.  Liberal  discount  to 
reliable  agent* — Wanted  in  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  11  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own  Builder 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
of  building  information  from  concrete  to 

carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 


—  For  sale  by  ~ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  I 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

TmiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiB 


■ROOFINGS DRIP  EDGE-. 


Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galvanized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  rooting  and  shingles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  projecting  edges  that  properly 
carries  the  water  from  the  roof.  Withstands  winds, 
ladders  and  carelessness.  Permits  eave -troughs 
essential  to  good  buildings.  Easily  applied.  Saves 
nails  and  labor.  Feed  by  thousands  in  35  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing 
dealer.  If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name 
M1LLEK  A  GLEASON,  IMv.  1,  Olenn,  N.  Y. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

HARRIS  GOVERNOR  PULLEYS 
AND  LINE  SHAFT  SETS 


Unconditionally  Guaranteed.  Save  cream, 
power  and  machine.  Start  separator  and  other 
machines  slowly  as  by  hand,  build  up  gradually 
and  maintain  correct,  uniform  speed_regardless 

oi  engine  or  motor  and  without  special 
pulleys.  Complete  line  in  five  models*. 

Write  for  circulars  and  low  prices, 

U.S.TRACTOR  and  MACHINERY  CO.*^ 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous  Uncle  SamTractors, 

*  Silo  Fillers,  Saw  Frames,  Feed  Grinders.  Etc. 

220  Sixth  St.,  MENASHA.  WIS. 


ft 


$y|  A  Buys  the  New  Bntterfly  Jr.  No.  254  1 

Light  running,  easy  cleaning,  -w  w  i, 
close  ekimmiDg,  durable.  ‘ 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  work^1 
manship.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to 
No.  5  1-2  shown  here  ;  sold  on 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own 
cost  and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  monev.  (1) 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO  ,  2171  Marshall  Bl.(  Chicago 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  ileal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


1 


This  is  Sally  Dartmouth,  No.  15586,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Devon  breed,  owned 
by  E.  H.  Marshall,  Velvet  Rock  Farm,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


fodder,  and  clover  hay  next  Winter.  Can 
you  give  the  amount  of  mangels  in  con¬ 
nection  with  silage  and  also  what  other 
mill  feeds  for  Winter  ration  for  milk. 

Maryland.  c.  e.  t. 

For  grade  cows  now  maintained  under 
the  conditions  described  it  is  proposed 
that  concentrates  be  purchased  and  mixed 
in  the  following  proportions :  400  lbs. 
cornmeal,  200  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  gluten 
feed,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs. 
linseed  meal.  This  combination  is  suit¬ 
able  for  cows  in  milk  and  should  be  fed 
in  proportion  to  the  daily  production  of 
each  cow.  It  is  intended  for  cows  under 
dry  lot  feeding  and  could  be  simplified, 
if  desired,  when  the  cows  are  turned  out 
to  pasture.  Modifications  would  not  be 
necessary  unless  it  were  found  that  the 
bran  and  linseed  meal,  when  fed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  washy  grass,  produced 
undue  laxativeness.  If  this  condition  de¬ 
veloped  a  ration  consisting  of  400  lbs. 
cornmeal,  200  lbs.  gluten,  100  lbs.  bran. 
200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted.  The  ration  that  the  miller  has 
been  compounding  is  faulty  inasmuch 
as  it  carries  an  excessive  amount  of  corn 
bran,  and  substantially  all  of  its  protein 
traces  to  cottonseed  meal.  This  mixture 
would  not  be  palatable  and  the  cows 
would  be  likely  to  fail  to  produce  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  amount  of  milk.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  gained  by  combining  ingredients 
in  this  fashion.  Either  select  one  of  the 
quality  brands  of  mixed  feeds  that  car¬ 
ries  24  per  cent  of  protein  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  10  per  cent  of  fibre,  or  purchase 
ingredients  of  standard  analysis  and  do 
your  own  mixing.  You  can  combine  the 
ingredients  at  home  quite  as  well  as  the 
local  miller  can  perform  this  function, 
and  then  you  know  exactly  what  ingredi¬ 
ents  constitute  your  mixture. 

Assuming  that  the  cows  are  to  go  dry 
during  the  early  Spring  and  that  they 
are  to  freshen  during  the  Summer  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  very  important  that 
they  be  given  some  grain  during  their 
dry  period.  For  such  purposes  a  mixture 
consisting  of"  three  parts  of  corn,  two 
parts  of  oats,  and  one  part  of  linseed 
meal  is  recommended.  Feed  enough  of 
this  mixture  to  enable  the  cows  to  gain 
in  weight  and  improve  in  condition. 

You  are  wise  in  planning  to  grow  some 


average  conditions  a  20  per  cent  protein 
feed  seems  wise  and  economical.  Where 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  is  used  exclusively 
for  roughage  theu  a  concentrated  grain 
ration  carrying  from  1(5  to  20  per  cent 
of  protein  can  be  used.  Nevertheless, 
any  grain  mixture  intended  for  cows 
giving  more  than  30  pounds  of  milk  per 
day  that  does  not  carry  20  per  cent  of 
protein  is  comparable  to  running  a  six- 
cylinder  car  with  four  or  five  spark 
plugs  working.  With  the  several  grains 
mentioned  available  it  is  believed  that 
you  would  be  satisfied  with  results  that 
would  follow  the  use  of  the  followiug 
combinations:  Brewers’  grains,  200  lbs., 
bran  150  lbs.,  corn  and  cob-meal  400  lbs., 
cottonseed  meal  200  lbs.,  oil-meal  50  lbs. 

It  is  assumed  that  your  cows  are  out 
on  grass;  that  the  cottonseed  meal  car¬ 
ries  43  per  cent  of  protein  ;  and  that  the 
Brewers’  grains  are  not  vinegar  or  yeast 
grains. 


Feeding  Veal  Calf 

Would  like  to  have  your  opinion  in  re^ 
gard  to  the  best  fattening  ration  for  veal 
calves  without  the  use  of  milk.  Can 
powdered  skim  milk  be  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  whole  milk?  H.  L.  j. 

New  Jersey. 

Where  calves  are  fed  milk  substitutes 
and  concentrates  rather  than  new  milk 
during  their  early  stages  of  growth  and 
development  it  is  not  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  veal  of  desired  quality.  Flesh  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  method  of  feeding  really 
becomes  beef  aud  not  veal.  Therefore, 
if  you  desire  to  produce  genuine  veal  of 
the  texture  desired  we  know  of  no  bet¬ 
ter  plan  than  to  let  the  calf  suck  until 
it  reaches  the  desired  weight.  Powdered 
skimmed  milk  cannot  replace  new  milk. 


Little  Bobby,  who  had  been  playing 
with  a  neighbor’s  daughter,  came  sobbiug 
to  his  mother  one  day  and  declared  that 
his  playmate  had  pulled  his  liair.  “Why, 
Bobby.”  his  mother  gasped,  “I  thought 
she  was  such  a  nice  little  girl  that  she 
would  never  do  a  thing  like  that.  “So 
did  I,”  wailed  Bobby.  “That’s  why  I 
kicked  her.” — American  Legion  Weekly. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Feeding  Rabbits 

What  is  a  good  ration  for  young  rab¬ 
bits?  Also  a  good  ration  for  does  about 
to  have  young  ones,  or  nursing  young? 
What  would  be  a  good  ration  for  a  breed¬ 
ing  buck?  J-  P- 

Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

Feed  mornin  s  to  matured  stock  one 
good  handful  oats;  evenings,  two  hand¬ 
fuls  of  dried  beet  pulp,  moistened.  Keep 
water  and  hay  (Alfalfa  is  best)  mixed 
with  bran  four  to  one  before  them  all 
ihe  time.  To  young  rabbits  give  cracked 
oats  in  preference  to  whole  oats,  but  the 
latter  will  do.  Nursing  does  will  do 
well  on  the  above  ration,  but  should  be 
given  some  milk  and  bread  a  few  days 
before  and  after  the  birth  of  the  litter, 
between  the  two  other  meals.  For  other 
meal  you  may  substitute  from  time  to 
time  carrots  or  turnips,  stale  bread, 
boiled  potatoes  mixed  with  bran,  cooked 
oatmeal.  No  cornmeal  or  wheat  in  the 
Summer. 

A  breeding  buck  should  be  fed  spar¬ 
ingly  so  he  will  stay  active.  Give  the 
rabbits  some  parsley  or  chicory  occa¬ 
sionally,  to  purify  the  system.  If  you 
want  to  feed  greens  at  all,  feed  it  only  to 
stock  five  months  or  older,  and  never 
give  it  when  wet.  F.  d.  6. 


other  part  of  the  stall  with  his  teeth. 
That  horse,  however,  started  cribbing 
again  when  placed  in  an  ordinary  stall. 
Another  plan,  where  a  box  stall  cannot 
be  provided,  is  to  soap  all  surfaces  thickly 
so  that  the  teeth  will  slip  when  applied. 
A  roller  of  hardwood  may  also  be  put  on 
the  edge  of  the  manger,  if  that  is  the  part 
the  horse  uses  in  cribbing.  It  is  possible 
to  operate  on  a  certain  nerve  and  prevent 
cribbing  and  wind  .sucking,  but  that  oper¬ 
ation  seldom  is  done,  and  can  only  be 
performed  by  a  specially  trained  and 
skillful  surgeon.  As  the  vice  sometimes 
is  learned  by  imitation,  never  stable  a 
colt  in  a  stall  next  to  a  confirmed  crib¬ 
bing  and  wind  sucking  horse.  Neither  is 
it  thought  best  to  breed  from  an  affected 
mare,  as  tendency  to  the  vice  possibly 
may  prove  hereditary.  On  no  account 
should  the  cruel  practice  of  sawing  be¬ 
tween  the  incisor  teeth  or  spreading  them 
apart  by  wedging  be  resorted  to  with  the 
hope  of  preventing  the  vice.  Doing  so 
causes  suffering,  and  that  may  do  more 
harm  than  the  vice.  a.  s.  a. 


GUERNSEYS 


j 


Otitis  or  Ear  Canker 


A.  S.  A. 


Cribbing  Horse 

Is  there  any  cure  for  a  young  horse 
that  cribs?  He  started  about  four  weeks 
ago.  R- 

Pennsylvania. 

Cribbing  is  an  incurable  vice  when 
established.  The  chronic  cribber  also 
sucks  wind,  or  seems  to  do  so,  for  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
that  really  happens.  As  your  young 
horse  has  only  been  cribbing  and  wind 
sucking  for  four  weeks  it  is  barely  possi¬ 
ble  that  he  may  forget  the  vice  in  time 
if  you  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  prac¬ 
tice  it.  Move  him  into  a  box  stall  from 
which  everything  has  been  removed  upon 
which  the  teeth  could  be  set  or  the  chin 
rested  to  indulge  the  habit.  Feed  from 
the  floor  level  and  remove  the  feed  box 
after  meals.  Then  buckle  a  wide  strap 
fairly  tight  around  the  neck,  just  behind 
the  throatlatch.  Remove  it  at  meal 
times.  Some  horsemen  line  the  neck 
strap  with  thick  felt  and  drive  tacks 
through  the  strap  so  that  the  points  will 
be  in  the  felt  and  prick  the  skin  when 
the  neck  is  arched  to  suck  wind.  That 
scarcely  is  necessary.  One  man  of  our 
acquaintance  stopped  his  horse  from  crib¬ 
bing  by  putting  in  an  electric  system  so 
that  a  shock  would  be  given  the  horse 
every  time  he  took  hold  of  a  manger  or 
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95  Jfm&dcan, 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easyrunningreasily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  cacalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  7076  Balnbridgs,  N.  V. 

7.  SHEEP 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  at  present  several  very 
desirable  young  bull  calves  and  two  older 
ones  sired  by  our  herd  sires  and  out  of 
c  )\vs  with  or  now  making  A.  R.  records. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  ahull,  write  us. 

W.  S.  KERR.  Manager  Cohasset.  Mass. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Highly  Bred 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 

Rollwood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW»  OHIRT  FARMS,  22  S.  17i  It.,  Phili.,  P«. 


I  have  a  collie  dog  that  acts  as  though 
he  had  something  in  his  ear ;  he  holds  his 

- head  on  one  side  and  scratches  his  ear 

New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices  as  if  it  was  itchy  aud  will  bold  that  side 
y  0f  his  head  against  my  hand ;  also  shakes 

(Supplied  l>y  New  Jersey  State  Deportment  of  ,  .  .  ,  Please  advise  T.  H.  M. 

Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.)  his  head.  I  (  e 

The  following  quotations  show  approx-  I  ekm,  111. 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per  rphe  dog  evidently  is  afflicted  with  in¬ 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de-  flammation  of  the  external  canal  of  the 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations  eax%  and  this  disease  usually  is  of  an  ec- 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based  zematous  nature.  On  examination  we 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments  think  you  will  notice  a  foul-smelling 
Monday,  June  11,  1923,  according  to  the  hrown  liquid  and  in  some  cases  the  flap  of 
New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the  tile  ear  is  also  covered  with  scabs  or 
Fnited  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  crusts.  Frequent  tubbing  or  swimming 
Economics  co-operating.  Feeds  all  in  au(j  failure  afterwards  to  dry  the  ears 
100-lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Branch-  may  start  the  trouble  or  aggravate  it 
ville,  Belvidere,  Mt.  Holly,  Montclair,  greatly.  As  a  rule,  however,  we  find 
Milford,  'Washington,  Highbridge,  French-  pampered,  overfed  and  unexercised  dogs 
town,  Sussex.  Flemington,  Trenton,  New-  most  susceptible  to  the  disease,  and  in 
i  on,  Lafayette,  Hackettstown,  Belle  those  that  have  become  fat  and  sluggish 
Meade,  Lebanon,  Clifton,  Hopewell,  New  au(j  that  are  well  along  in  years  treat- 
Brunswic-k,  Perth  Amboy,  Morristown,  merlt  may  not  quickly  succeed.  Lay  the 
Dover.  Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somersville,  (]og  on  his  side  and  till  the  ear  with  wood 
and  Newark:  alcohol,  if  the  brown  discharge  is  there, 

£eikT«/  then  massage  to  get  the  alcohol  into  all 

No.  2  white  oats . $  -o4%  the  twists  or  turns  of  the  canal.  When 

No.  3  white  oats .  •»>%  this  has  been  done,  thoroughly  dry  the 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  1.00%  ear  with  sterilized  cotton  on  a  small 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .  100%  stick,  or  held  with  forceps,  which  also 

Ptoo  takes  UP  and  amoves  the  discharge.  Then 

Spring  bran  . .>-<V4U  pjj  the  ear  with,  finely  powdered  boric 

Hard  AY.  AV.  bran . .  -S.00  acid,  or  stearate  of  zinc  and  balsam  of 

Spring  middlings  .  3L.40  perUj  which  is  a  light  powder,  or  with 

Bed  dog  flour  . 40.90  lycopodium  or  finely  powdered  talcum. 

Flour  middlings . •*<•46  The  other  ear  should  then  be  treated  in 

White  hominy  . ..b.4()  the  same  way.  If  the  condition  is  not 

Yellow  hominy  . o<.90  very  severe  it  will  suffice  to  repeat  the 

Gluten  feed  ... . 43.05  treatment  at  intervals  of  three  days,  but 

30%  cottonseed  meal  . ^4.40  jn  severe  cases  we  sometimes  have  to 

41  %  cottonseed  meal  .  -o  i  r  cleanse  the  ears  twice  a  day  at  first.  If 

43%  cottonseed  meal  . .  o^>.15  the  simple  treatment  described  does  not 

31%  linseed  meal  .  43.00  soon  prove  remedial,  substitute  peroxide 

34%  linseed  meal  .  47.00  of  hydrogen  for  the  wood  alcohol,  and 

_ _ _  after’  each  cleansing  fill  the  ear  with  a 

lotion  composed  of  two  drops  of  carbolic 
Wool  Notes  acid,  30  drops  of  glycerine,  and  00  grains 

Markets  in  the  West  are  dull  and  each  of  acetate  of  lead  and  powdered 
prices  lower.  Recent  Boston  market  alum  in  two  ounces  of  soft  water.  Hold 
quotations  are:  New  York  and  Alichi-  the  dog  down  until  the  sediment  settles 
can  fine  unwashed,  50  to  ole;  delaine,  mto  the  ear  It  will  also  be  necessary 
55  to  56c-  half-blood.  54  to  55c.  Ohio  to  have  the  dog  live  an  active  outdoor  life 
and  Pennsylvania,  half-blood  combing,  and  to  feed  him  lightly.  If  he  is  fat,  give 
5?  to  58c :  three-eighths  blood,  50  to  57e.  him  syrup  of  buckthorn  or  caseara  sa- 
New  England,  half  blood,  52  to  53c;  grada  two  or  three  times  a  week  until 
three-eighths  blood,  55  to  56c.  Texas  he  begins  to  lose  flesh.  Do  not  feed  him 
fine  scoured,  $1.30  to  $1.50.  Oregon,  pork,  potatoes,  cornmeal,  sweets  or  dain- 
Ea stern  clothing,  $1.20  to  $1.25.  ties  of  any  kind.  Enforce  active  exercise 

daily,  if  he  will  not  take  it  otherwise. 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

.Tune  27  —  Jerseys.  Snowden  Farm, 

Fredericksburg,  Va.  A.  L.  Tiehane,  sales 
manager.  „ 

Oct.  31 — Avrshires.  Allegany-Steuben 
County  Ayrshire  Club,  consignment  sale, 

Horn  ell,  N.  Y. 


L 


SWINE 


For  Sale- 1 00  Breeding  Ewes 

From  one  to  three  years  old.  They  are  clipped  and  aver¬ 
aged  6%  lbs.of  wool.  Come  and  see  123 Lambs  from  these 
Ewes.  (Lambs  not  for  sale.)  Allin  good  condition.  Will 
only  be  sold  as  one  lot.  Must  be  moved  by  July  20tli. 
Price,  81,000,  F.  O.  B.  Also  two  Registered  Rams,  3 
years  old.  850  each.  30  miles  from  Camden,  N.  J.  Address 
CHARLES  W.  MORRISON  R.  0.  1  Box  140  Telford,  Pa. 

SHEEP  Grade  Ewes  and  Some  Feeder  1.  it  ill  ltV. 


L.  R.  HARRIS 


Lambert vii.le,  N.  J. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep  £?£££?“* 


FARM 

York 


GOATS 


Pigs — Pigs — Pigs 

Berkshire  or  Yorkshires,  6  to  8  weeks 
old,  $7.50  each.  Bred  from  large  stock. 

Sows,  barrows.  And  boars.  Also  65  good  feeding 
pigs,  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  cross,  and  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.50 
each.  Will  ship  any  number  of  above  lots 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  Street  -  Wobnrn,  Mass. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — Golden  Secret  Guernseys 

We  offer  for  sale  two  young  hulls— grandsons  of  Imp. 
Golden  Secret  of  Lilyvale,  out  of  untested  dams— full 
sister  of  one  is  milking  40  lbs.  a  day  on  test  as  a  three- 
year-old.  Prices  moderate.  Federal  Accredited  Herd, 

C.  &  M.  ARCHER  -  -  Flying  Hill  Farm,  Reading,  Penna. 

W  ANTED 

Ten  producing  Grade  Guernsey  Cows 

Fresh  or  nearly.  Tuberculin  tested. 

Jj.  F.  Harvey  New  Paltz,  New  York 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  R. 
dams,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  16909. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  0.  DeFOREST,Amsterd«m,N.V. 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf  *.  s?6graybIu?b0x  r!  whili^d.  p.. 

JERSEYS 

Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

CnrQaln  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
rUI  dale  cuij„  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Small  Herd  REG.  JERSEYS 

Bull  (imported-in-dam)  son  of  Fern’s  Oxford  Noble  and  a» 
Register-of  Merit  grand-daughter  O  x  f  o  r  d  You’ll  Do. 
Seven  cows  splendidly  bred  and  due  to  calve  within  the 
next  3  or  4  months.  Two  heifer  calves.  One  MAJESTY"bull 
calf.  VICTOR  FARMS  Bellvale.  New  York 

::  HOLSTEINS  :: 

For  Sale— Registered  Holstein  Bull 

2  years  old.  Tb.  tested.  Butter  records  close  up. 
Gentle.  80  per  cent  of  his  get  females.  Bargain  to 
close  out.  Fine  saddle  and  roadster.  Third  cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa  for  sale.  JENISON.  Lock  Berlin,  New  York 

High  Grade  Holstein  Heifer  Calves  feVis^edTun 

and  heifer  calves,  835  up.  Registered  bulls  ready 
for  service,  and  cows.  Address  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y. 

AYRSHIRES 

Lippitt  Farm  Avrshires 

rr  j 

During  June  we  offer  RINGMASTER 
bulls  of  serviceable  age,  at 
low  prices.  Write  us. 

Let  a  RINGMASTER  head  your  herd 

LIPPITT  FARM 

Robert  L.  Knight  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

PURE  BRED  PIGS 

AT  FEEDING  PRICES 

Either  Yorkshire  or  Rerkshire  pigs,  fi  to  8  weeks  old,  C. 
O.D.  on  approval  $8  each.  Sows,  Barrows  or  Boars.  Bred 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  the  kind  that  grow  fast  and  big. 
50  feeding  pige,  first  cross  between  Yoi  kshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire.  Big  Type  swine,  6  to  8  wks.  old,  $6.50  each.  Will 
ship  any  part  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

DR.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51.  Waltham,  Mass. 

Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Largest  herd  in  America.  Grand  Cham 
pion  breeding.  Special  offering  of  wean¬ 
ling  pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.Y. 


Shady  Side  Berks  hires 

Sir©,  Matchlasa  Lee’s  Duke,  1th,  the  Kentucky  blue  blood . 
We  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  E.  8.  FISHER.  Madloon,  N.  Y. 

Hillside  Farm  Durocs 

T>T C  from  aged  sows,  eight  weeks,  86  each; 
AVJkJ  ten  weeks.  88  each.  Either  sex. 

Walter  Bartx.es  Fleming-ton,  N.  J. 

33UROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 


ing. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son 


All  ages  for  sale. 
MerrifieUI,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

KINNELON  HERD 

Purebred  Brown  Swiss 

BUTLER,  N.  J. 

Home  of  Ilda’s  College  Boy  whose  dam  has  a 
record  of  13  561  lbs.  milk,  grandam  14.650  lbs. 
milk  and  great  grandam  16,225  lbs.  milk.  His 
daughters  to  come  fresh  have  milked  over 
forty  pounds  a  day.  A  young  bull  calf  by  the 
above  sire  and  out  of  a  1 7, 139- lb.  cow  for  sale. 
JOHN  C.  HESSE,  Manager 


D  TJ  n  O  C  PIGS 

8  to  10  weeks,  either  sex.  Also  pigs  for  feeding  purposes, 
at  reasonable  prices.  J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  Waynesboro,  l*«. 

Registered  O.  I.C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

Il  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Way  ville,  New  Yobk 

4  (If!  Diir«  Chester  Whites  and  Berlcshires,  6  weeks  old. 

I U  UrlgS  $5.50  each.  ROUSE  BROS  Dushork,  Pa. 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Fall  boars.  Also  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in 
August  and  September,  and  a  choice  lot  of  Spring 
pigs.  All  our  Berkshires  represent  the  best  large 
type.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

ro  r  n  lf*L  H I  n  f**L  *  Special  prices  during  July  on 
DLfllVanini:*  ■  young  boars,  ready  for  service. 
Also  choice  sow  pigs.  PATMOOIt  FARMS,  tlertfleld,  N.  Y. 

For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Before  sending  West  for  your  breeding  stock  why  not 
write  US  your  requirements!  We  have  CIIEICKY 
KING  and  HEFENHEK  blood  lines,  the  chief  of  our 
Three  Herd  Boar*  being  CHEST  HEFENHEK,  litter 
brother  of  McKee  Bros’,  famous  Improved  Defender. 
We  have  for  sale  plenty  of  last  Fall’s  and  this  Spring's 
gilts  and  boars  from  our  Twelve  Aged  Sows.  Besi  es 
the  latter,  we  are  breeding, this  Spring,  F  ifteen  Yearling 
Gilts  of  excellent  quality  for  sale  as  tired  Gilts.  All 
stock  is  Double  Immuned.  We  invite  correspondence  or, 
better  still,  .inspection  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on 
State  road  14  miles  East  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-DUROC-JERSEY  Swine 

Bred  sows,  gilts  and  boars,  weighing  from  100  to  600 
lbs.  Best  of  breeding  and  blood  lines  for  founda¬ 
tion  stock,  without  reserve,  at  reasonable  prices. 

W.  W.  WEIMAN  P.  0.  Box  469  Hummelstown.  Pa. 

Reg.  Duroc  Pigs  C  MEARSON,  WKEDspmtT,  New  Yor’ 

Spotted  Poland  Chinas  “efe^whe^iop 

quality  Spring  pigs  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Ship  C.  O.D.  Write  BltOOKSlDIi  FARM,  MIddletonn,  Virginia 

“  HAMPSHIRES  PROLIFIC  ’* 

RECORDS  OF  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE.  Records 
Assn,  show  them  to  average  over  8  pigs 
to  litter.  Free  circular.  And  Guernsey 
Cattle.  LOCUST  LAffSFARSt 

Box  R  WHITFORD,  PA. 

We  Wish  to  Buy 

at  the  highest  New  York  Market  price  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  hogs  weighing  from  60  to 
90  lbs.  each.  If  within  a  reasonable  distance  we  will 
call  for  them,  or  we  will  accept  them  delivered  C. 
O.  D.  at  Orangeburgh,  N.  Y.,  on  the  West  Shore  R.  R. 
THE  DORISKILL  FARMS,  Orangeburgh,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  ;  ol-J  Pearl  River 


DOGS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  mmapAMs 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washinolonville.  N.Y. 


USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holgteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns  Price,  850  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University, 
ITHACA  NEW  YURK 

3  Young  Red  Foxes  For  Sale  Lutheran  ville?  n!  Y. 


Select  YourToggenburg  BuckMs°^RF5RiFc#EL 

and  get  a  good  one.  840  up. 

S.  J.  Sharpies  R.  0.  5  Norristown.  Pa, 

SWISS  MILK  GOATS.  ENURES,  Westbrook,  Conn.  Send  stamp. 


DOGS 


] 


For  Sale— Irish  T errier  Puppies  aiso^T™ 

good  female  Airedale  puppies.  MEAD,  Amenia,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  Raised  Cottle  Pup*.  8  weeks  old. 
Price,  $5.  C.  H.  DIEHL  -  Pottsgrove.  Pa 

Pedigreed  Cottle  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Ps. 


Pedigreed  Police  Puppies 

From  trained  stock  drivers.  Males,  $85;  Females,  $25. 
At  Stud — Imported  dog,  Ajax  Von  Waldorf.  Fee,  $26. 

Edward  F.  Flynn.  1240  Manor  Rd.,  Pt.  Richmond  Sta.,  S.  I,,  N.Y. 

LOOK!  RUB  YOUR  EYES  AND  READ  AGAIN 

English  and  Welsh  Shepherd  Pups  at  reduced  price  for 
short  time.  George  Boorman,  Marathon,  New  York 

Farm  Raised  Airedale*  i  ?*S  ll 1 ft* ; 

Spaved,  ST 2.50,  $15.  Grown  Males  and  Bitches. 

AFTON  FARM  Uummerston,  Vermont 

DEPENDABLE  AIREDALES 

Here  You  Get  What  You  Want. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  DANBURY,  CONN. 

Airedales 

raised,  females,  5  mos.  old,  $10  to  $15.  One  year-old 
female,  highly  bred,  $30.  A.  S,  ARNOLD,  Metuchen,  N.  J, 


AIREDALES  " 


PUPS  FOR  SALE.  2  months  old. 
Males  and  females.  $10  up. 

de  GROOF,  Whltestone,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Airedales  Llttlewood  F 


Pure  bred  stock.  SIO  up. 

Norfolk,  Mass. 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups 3nionthso,d- 


Females,  83.  F.  A. 


M  ale,  86  ; 
SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.Y. 


An  Unusually  Choice  Lifter  of  Police  Puppies 

from  importod  stock.  M  K  A  D,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

AT  STUD-POLICE  DOG  KAilS: 

pion.  Blue  Ribbon  winner,  O.  Hill,  Amenia,  N.Y. 
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The  Henyard 


Controlling  Roup 

I  am  having  trouble  with  my  hens; 
they  have  the  roup.  Is  there  anything  I 
ran  do  to  cure  them?  I  have  read  some¬ 
thing  about  vaccinating  them.  Is  it  all 
right,  and  what  is  used?  w.  w. 

Spring  Creek,  Pa. 

If  you  are  sure  that  your  fowls  have 
roup,  remove  all  sick  ones  from  the  flock 
and  kill  and  bury  those  that  are  evidently 
severely  affected.  Treat  the  milder  cases 
by  frequently  eleasning  the  eyes  and  nos¬ 
trils  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid  in 
water,  one  onuee  to  the  quart,  and  once 
daily  put  a  drop  or  two  of  a  15  per  cent 
solution  of  argyrol  into  each  eye  of  the 
fowl  treated,  after  cleansing.  Then  clean 
up  the  quarters  in  which  the  sick  birds 
have  been  kept  and  disinfect  all  their 
utensils  by  thorough  cleaning  and  the  use 
of  boiling  water.  The  disease  is  very  con¬ 
tagious,  and  no  sick  bird  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  mingle  with  healthy  ones.  This 
is  a  troublesome  disease  to  get  rid  of,  as 
partly  cured  fowls  are  very  likely  to  carry 
it  over  from  season  to  season,  subsiding 
in  warm  weather,  only  to  break  out  again 
when  it  becomes  damp  and  cold. 

The  vaccination  treatment  consists  in 
administering  by  means  of  a  hypodermic 
syringe  of  protective  vaccines.  This  treat¬ 
ment  is  perhaps  best  used  as  a  preventive. 
Reports  of  its  success  vary  from  those 
that  are  highly  enthusiastic  to  those  of 
failures.  It  seems,  however,  to  promise 
much  in  the  control  of  a  very  intractable 
disease.  m.  b.  d. 


Blackhead  and  Liver  Disease 

I  am  raising  30  young  turkeys,  from 
two  to  four  weeks,  with  more  hatching, 
and  am  using  ipecac  as  suggested  in  ar¬ 
ticle  a  year  ago.  but  unfortunately  have 
lost  the  copy  and  would  be  glad  for  your 
assistance  in  this  matter  as  I  am  very 
much  interested  and  desirous  for  success. 

I  purchased  powdered  ipecac,  the  box 
in  which  medicine  came  being  labeled, 
not  guaranteed  after  Oct.  1,  1922.  I 
have  been  giving  three-fourth  teaspoon¬ 
ful  twice  a  week  in  drinking  water.  Two 
of  the  oldest  turkeys  died  today  and  upon 
examination  I  find  livers  of  each  spotted 
with  yellow.  I  have  ‘been  recommended 
to  use  pills  for  the  liver  disease,  which 
1  remember  your  article  mentioning  as 
being  cured  by  a  drug  called  “catechu.” 
I  have  been  giving  two  liver  pills  twice  a 
week  also,  alternating  with  ipecac  in  wa¬ 
ter.  Will  you  advise  me  of  diagnosing 
the  two  diseases,  blackhead  and  liver 
diarrhoea,  and  of  the  proper  treatment 
of  each,  both  as  prevention  and  cure  of 
the  individual  diseased  birds.  h.  a.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

Blackhead  is  a  disease  of  the  intestines 
and  liver,  in  which  there  is  inflammation 
of  the  blind  gut,  which  may  often  be 
found  filled  with  cheesy  matter,  and  in¬ 
volvement  of  the  liver,  shown  by  yellow¬ 
ish  spots  of  varying  size.  If  these  condi¬ 
tions  are  found  in  birds  dying  after  or¬ 
dinary  symptoms  of  blackhead,  droopi¬ 
ness.  diarrhoea,  emaciation,  exhaustion 
and  death,  the  diagnosis  may  be  made. 
Coccidiosis  is  a  disease  with  very  similar 
symptoms,  but  caused  by  a  different  or¬ 
ganism.  For  this  latter  disease,  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  catechu  in  the  drinking  water  is 
recommended,  one  teaspoonful  to  each 
three  gallons  of  water.  For  blackhead, 
the  ipecac  treatment  seems  to  be  the 
latest  and  possibly  most  hopeful,  but  it 
has  not  been  established  as  an  all  cer¬ 
tain  remedy.  Either  disease  should  be 
prevented,  if  possible,  by  the  early  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  remedies,  these  being 
given  continuously  from  an  early  age,  in 
the  hope  of  forestalling  damage  by  the 
disease  producing  organisms.  I  know  of 
no  cure  for  blackhead,  if  ipecac  fails. 

M.  B.  D. 


Rations  for  Hens  and  Other  Stock 

1.  When  feeding  chickens  or  laying 
hens  on  cracked  corn  and  dry  mash,  how 
much  corn  should  be  fed  to  50  hens  each 
feeding?  They  have  access  to  plenty  of 
green  grass,  etc.  2.  What  is  the  proper 
feed  for  a  young  calf  one  week  old,  as  I 
want  to  use  the  milk?  3.  What  should  a 
cow  be  fed  after  freshening,  being  with¬ 
out  hay  at  present?  4..  Is  the  balanced 
ration  put  up  in  bags  at  the  feed  stores 
as  good  as  home  preparations  for  cattle 
and  chickens?  T  feed  by  the  quart  in¬ 
stead  of  weight.  s.  n.  w. 

Connecticut. 

1.  If  a  dry  mash  is  kept  before  the 
hens  all  day,  or  is  fed,  moistened  once 
daily  at  noon,  give  the  fowls  a  small 
feeding  of  cracked  corn  in  the  morning 
perhaps  a  quart,  and  all  that  they  will 
clean  up  the  last  thing  at  night — several 
quarts.  A  light  feeding  in  the  morning 
will  encourage  activity  and  search  for 
food  upon  their  range,  while  a  full  feed¬ 
ing  at  night  will  insure  that  they  have 
what  food  they  need. 

2.  A  calf  will  do  much  better  if  it  can 
have  whole  milk  for  the  first  three  or  four 
weeks,  but,  if  milk  is  not  to  be  had,  one 
of  the  commercial  calf  foods  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted.  using  this  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  of  the  manufacturers.  Skim- 
milk  will  replace  whole  milk,  if  you  have 
that. 

3.  A  cow  should  have  either  hay  or 


some  other  roughage,  like  corn  fodder  or 
straw.  I  know  of  nothing  that  can  re¬ 
place  one  of  these  except  grass.  The 
poorer  the  roughage,  the  more  grain  she 
will  need. 

4.  Some  of  the  commercial  rations  are 
as  good  as  can  be  mixed  at  home.  If  you 
can  get  a  good  standard  commercial  mixed 
cow  or  poultry  ration,  the  choice  will  lie 
between  that  and  a  home  mixture  of 
known  composition.  (Where  but  a  limited 
amount  is  used,  the  commercial  feeds  offer 
a  convenient  means  of  getting  a  good  ra¬ 
tion.  M.  B.  D. 


Rupture  of  Oviduct 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  lost 
about  five  hens  in  laying.  In  taking  the 
eggs  from  the  nest  I  find  blood  all  over 
them.  After  the  chicken  lays  the  egg 
the  blood  just  seems  to  stream  from  her. 
These  are  pullets,  and  have  been  laying 
from  four  to  five  months.  Will  you  please 
let  me  know  the  cause  of  this  and  the 
remedy?  J. 

These  pullets  are  evidently  suffering 
from  ruptured  blood  vessels  in  the  ovi¬ 
duct,  possibly  from  rupture  of  the  ovi¬ 
duct  itself.  This  not  infrequently  occurs 


in  pullets  laying  very  large  eggs  or  those 
forced  by  heavy  feeding  to  egg  production 
that  they  are  not  physically  equal  to.  I 
should  remove  any  pullets  showing  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  trouble  and  give  each  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  water,  and  then  feed 
lightly  until  recovery.  If  a  pullet  con¬ 
tinues  to  have  trouble  of  this  kind,  there 
will  be  little  use  in  trying  to  keep  it  as 
a  profitable  layer.  m.  b.  d. 


Obstructed  Crop 

I  have  lost  a  few  chickens  which  had 
such  full  crops  that  they  were  as  big  as 
one’s  hand,  and  contents  will  not  pass 
from  them,  even  by  giving  them  oil? 
Do  you  think  it  is  the  mash?  What 
could  I  try  to  help  this  trouble?  I  mix 
the  mash  myself ;  bran,  middlings,  corn- 
meal,  ground  oats,  beef  scrap,  each  the 
same  amount.  a.  w. 

Obstruction  of  the  passage  from  the 
crop,  which  causes  it  to  become  enlarged 
and  hard,  is  usually  caused  by  eating 
dried  grass,  feathers,  or  some  other  indi¬ 
gestible  substance,  not  by  eating  a  mash 
of  any  kind.  If  this  mass  cannot  be 
softened  by  giving  warm  water  or  oil  and 
gently  kneading  it  with  the  fingers  until 
it  leave*  the  crop,  it  may  be  removed  by 
a  simple  surgical  operation,  and  one  that 
is  not  necessarily  fatal  to  the  bird.  Pluck 
the  feathers  from  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  crop,  and  with  a  clean,  sharp  blade 
make  an  incision  that  will  permit  the 
removal  of  the  crop  contents.  After  they 
have  been  removed,  sew  up  the  incision  in 
the  crop,  using  a  fine  thread  and  ordinary 
needle.  Then  sew  the  skin  together  sep¬ 
arately.  Confine  the  fowl  by  itself  and 
feed  only  soft  or  liquid  foods  until  the 
incision  has  healed.  The  incision  should 
not  be  over  an  inch  in  length,  and  a  but¬ 
ton-hook  may  be  used  to  remove  the  im¬ 
pacted  contents  of  the  crop,  or  perhaps  a 
pair  of  pincers  or  a  wire  hook.  If  you 
are  cleanly  in  the  operation  and  careful 
not  to  injure  the  tissues  by  unnecessary 
force,  and  have  the  surgical  instinct,  the 
patient  is  quite  likely  to  survive  as  a  tes¬ 
timonial  to  your  skill.  If  it  dies,  you 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  you 
have  done  all  in  your  power  to  save  it. 

M.  b.  o, 


Pullets  Eat  Eggs 

What  makes  my  pullets  (I  have  no  old 
hens)  eat  the  eggs?  Occasionally  I  lose 
two  or  three  a  day.  They  hav'e  charcoal, 
oyster  shells,  grit,  green  stuff,  corn  and 
wheat  for  grain  and  corned  mash  to  go 
with  this  grain,  plenty  of  clean  drinking 
water,  etc.  They  are  laying,  and  have 
been  laying  great  all  Winter.  I  only 
have  48,  and  from  them  I  have  as  high 
as  36  a  day  sometimes,  but  my  average 
is  between  25  and  30.  Had  748  eggs  for 
month  of  February.  With  good,  healthy 
chickens  and  good  layers,  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  not  leaving  the  eggs  alone.  I 
collect  during  severe  cold  weather  every 
three  hours,  giving  them  plenty  of  warm 
water.  p,  a. 

New  York. 

There  are  many  “well  recommended” 
remedies  for  egg-eating  in  a  flock  ;  among 
the  latest  are  the  hanging  of  a  piece  of 
salt  pork  in  the  pen  for  the  fowls  to  pick 
at  and  the  mixing  of  a  little  vinegar  in 
the  mash  fed.  If  these  fail,  and  I  should 
expect  that  they  frequently  would,  the 
best  plan  that  I  know  of  is  to  let  the 
flock  have  its  freedom  out  of  doors  for  a 
while,  meanwhile  gathering  the  eggs  sev¬ 
eral  times  daily  to  remove  temptation 
from  before  it.  Sometimes  the  culprit, 
or  culprits,  may  be  found  by  a  little 
watching  and  removed  from  the  flock. 
Letting  a  flock  that  has  been  confined  all 
Winter  out  of  doors  is  not  likely  to  im¬ 
mediately  improve  egg  production,  but  it 


is  better  to  have  fewer  eggs  laid,  if  they 
can  be  marketed  without  letting  them  go 
in  the  form  of  meat.  m.  b.  d. 


Poor  Incubation 

Why  do  the  chicks  die  in  shell  in  incu¬ 
bator?  AVe  have  run  one  several  years, 
and  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  temper¬ 
ature  exact,  and  never  have  had  a  very 
satisfactory  hatch,  while  eggs  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  manner,  saved  from 
the  same  pen,  under  hens  hatch  90  to  100 
per  cent.  Has  anyone  with  experience 
anything  to  offer  as  explanatory? 

Colrain,  Mass.  p.  i.  a. 

I  do  not  know  why  eggs  that  will  hatch 
under  a  sitting  hen  may  not  hatch  in  an 
incubator  ;  nor  why  the  most  expertly  fed 
and  cared-for  infants,  artificially,  stand 
less  chance  of  withstanding  the  ills  of 
babyhood  than  those  fed  in  the  natural 
manner.  The  explanation.  “artificial 
methods  are  not  equal  to  natural  ones,” 
will  do  as  a  statement  of  fact,  but  it  does 
not  tell  why  they  are  not  equal.  As  to 
that,  I  think  that  no  one  knows.  We 
know  simply  that  it  takes  a  more  vigorous 
germ  to  reach  full  development  and 
emerge  from  the  shell  if  kept  in  an  incu¬ 
bator  than  it  does  if  kept  under  a  hen ; 
that  is.  the  incubator’s  ability  to  bring 
out  of  the  shell  the  weaker  germs  is  less 
than  that  of  the  natural  hen  mother. 
AVhen  we  find  out  just  why,  incubators 
will  be  made  that  will  equal  hens,  provid¬ 
ing  that  there  is  no  insuperable  obstacle 
to  this,  and  until  then  we  shall  have  to 
be  content  with  somewhat  smaller  hatches 
from  machines  than  from  hens  and  strive 
to  so  cultivate  vitality  in  hatching  eggs 
that  even  a  mismanaged  incubator  will 
not  fail  to  give  us  good  results.  M.  b.  d. 


Diarrhoea  Infection 

Can  you  tell  me  the  trouble  with  a 
batch  of  chickens  hatched  May  10?  For 
the  first  few  days  they  seemed  to  be  get¬ 
ting  along  fine,  and  all  at  once  they  began 
to  die.  Part  of  these  chicks  were  with 
hens  and  part  of  them  in  a  brooder'That 
never  failed  to  give  good  results.  This 
is  the  only  hatch  this  season  that  we  have 
had  any  trouble  with.  These  chickens  are 


fed  on  Cornell  feeds.  r.  s,  s. 

Maryland. 

Yes,  chicks  may  be  infected  by  the 
germs  of  white  diarrhoea  carried  in  the 
eggs  from  which  they  are  hatched,  these 
eggs  in  turn  getting  them  from  the  ovaries 
of  hens  that  have  had  the  disease  and 
become  carriers.  In  this  way  healthy 
chicks  may  become  infected  by  their 
mates,  through  contact  with  droppings 
containing  the  germs.  This  is  not  proof 
that  the  red  chicks  in  your  flock  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the.  trouble,  but  if  these 
chicks  were  to  display  evidence  of  the 
disease  first,  we  should  consider  them  the 
probable  source  of  infection.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  that  you  have  some 
adult  carriers  of  white  diarrhoea  germs  in 
your  own  flock.  Infected  chicks  that  do 
not  die  may  live  to  become  adult  carriers 
of  the  germs.  m.  b.  d. 


Powdered  Milk  for  Chicks 

I  would  like  to  feed  skim-milk  to 
chicks,  but  cannot  get  it.  Would  pow¬ 
dered  milk  do  as  well?  I  can  get  this 
for  6c  per  lb.  My  idea  is  to  mix  it  dry 
with  the  mash.  r.  g.  b.  .  . 

Darifen  Center,  N.  Y. 

Powdered  milk  may  replace  fluid  milk 
when  the  latter  is  not  to  be  had,  but  I 
should  feed  some  sour  milk  for  the  first 
week  or  two,  if  necessary  to  buy  whole 


milk  and  sour  it.  Sweet  milk  may  be 
fed  instead  of  sour,  but  the  latter  has 
the  advantage  of  being  available  in  warm 
weather  when  it  is  difficult  to  keep  milk 
sweet,  and  the  lactic  acid  contained  is 
believed  to  account  for  much  of  its  value. 
At  any  rate,  I  should  provide  liquid 
milk  in  some  form  for  the  first  few  weeks, 
with  little  regard  for  the  expense. 

M.  B.  D. 


Improving  Floor 

I  built  a  chicken  house  with  very  rough 
floor,  plenty  of  holes  and  large  cracks. 
Jt  will  be  necessary  to  cover  it  with 
something.  Which  would  be  the  cheapest 
and  best,  cover  with  a  floor  of  ship-lap. 
or  cement  floor  about  2  in.  thick?  If 
cement,  would  I  cover  it  with  wire  mesh 
so  cement  would  be  less  liable  to  crack’ 
How  many  bags  would  it  take?  What 
is  the  right  mixture?  Coop  is  22x12  ft. 
B  ould  it  be  all  right  to  make  it  less  than 
-  in.,  say  1  in.  thick?  t  t 


Such  a  floor  would  certainly  be  much 
improved  by  a  smooth  covering,  and  I 
have  seen  floors  that  have  been  very  sat¬ 
isfactorily  covered  with  concrete  ' in  a 
layer  2  or  3  in.  thick.  A  mixture  of  one 
Pa  cemeilL  two  of  clean,  sharp  sand 
and  four  of  clean  gravel  would  be  satis¬ 
factory.  A  reinforcement  of  wire  net¬ 
ting  would  be  advisable.  About  1  in  of 
the  concrete  should  be  laid,  covered  by 
the  wire,  and  the  floor  then  completed  to 
its  full  thickness.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
should  make  this  less  than  2  in.  All  this 
is  upon  the  assumption  that  you  wish  to 
lay  concrete  over  a  wood  floor  raised 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  If  your 
building  is  a  permanent  one,  it  might  be 
3 list  as  cheap  to  tear  out  your  wood  floor, 
fill  in  with  stones  and  gravel,  or  stones 
alone,  to  within  2  in.  of  the  height  that 
you  wish  the  completed  floor  to  be,  then 
complete  with  2  or  3  in.  of  concrete. 
There  would  then  be  no  question  of  the 
concrete  cracking  and  breaking  up: 
though,  as  said  above,  I  have  seen  wood 
floors  satisfactorily  covered  by  a  thin 
layer  of  concrete,  even  in  portable  brooder 
houses.  m,  B.  D. 
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The  Henyard 


THE  LONG  ISLAND  POULTRY  CONTEST 

Still  another  egg-laying-  contest  is  to  be  re¬ 
corded  at  the  New  York  Institute  of  Applied  Ag¬ 
riculture,  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Island.  Fifty- 
pens  of  pullets  and  three  pens  of  ducks  are  being 
tested.  This  is  the  third  year  of  the  test.  The 
first  year  pens  of  20  birds  were  established. 
The  second  year  these  pullets,  as  yearly  hens, 
were  used  as  breeders,  and  in  the  third  year  20 
pullets  from  these  breeding  pens  were  again 
tested.  The  plan  is  very  much  the  same  as  that 
developed  at  Vineland  and  in  Bergen  County, 
New  Jersey.  Long  Island,  being  a  great  duck 
country,  it  was  natural  that  pens  of  ducks 
should  be  entered,  and  the  figures  below  show 
three  such  pens.  The  list  given  brings  the  rec¬ 
ord  up  to  June  5,  this  being  Bulletin  No.  31: 


BARRED  PLYM.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 

Lewis  Farms,  Davisville,  R.  1 .  78  1627 

Lewis  Farms,  Davisville,  R.  1 .  73  1047 

Merel  E.  Newton,  E.  Aurora,  N.  Y...  81  1326 

Westbrook  Farm,  Oakdale,  L.  1 .  64  1548 

E.  E.  Champlin,  Bellport,  L.  1 .  88  1410 

WHITE  PLYM.  ROCKS 

Torohill  Farm,  Monroe,  N.  Y .  60  1469 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  Huntington,  L.  I.  68  1834 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
0.  O.  Hayden,  Whitney ville,  Conn... 
West  Neck  Farm,  Huntington,  L.  I... 
Sand  Hill  Farm,  Huntington,  L.  I... 
Sand  Hill  Farm,  Huntington,  L.  I... 

J.  W.  Everitt,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I . 

•R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

,7.  W.  Everitt,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I . 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGRORNS 
Sanford  P.  Ritzer,  Garden  City,  L.  I. 
Scott's  Pity  Fm,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 
Scott's  Pity  Fm,  Tom’s  River,  N,  J. 
Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Shady  Lane  Fm,  New  Cannan,  Conn. 
Melville  White  Leghorn  Farm,  Mel¬ 
ville,  L.  I . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  Moriches,  L.  I.... 
Lone  Oak  Pity  Fm,  Babylon,  L.  I.... 
Korkland  County  Poultry  Association, 

Congers,  N.  Y . 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Mattituck,  L.  I . 

Rellmore  Pity  Fm,  Bellmore,  L.  I... 
Pine  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Center 

Moriches,  L.  I . 

John  Bosliler,  Hempstead,  L.  I . 

Willow  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Bay 

Shore,  L.  I . 

Toth  Bros.,  Wallingford,  Conn . 

F.  J.  Loveland,  New  City,  N.  Y.... 
Wm.  Lukert,  Moriches,  L.  I . 

F.  G.  Crafts.  Centereach,  L.  I . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Wallingford,  Conn . 

G.  C.  Feuerriegle,  Deer  Park,  L.  I... 
John  J.  Byrne,  Farmingdale,  L.  I. . . 

Torohill  Farm,  Monroe,  N.  Y . 

Boulder  Farm,  Suffern,  N.  Y . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 
Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 

Saugerties  Fm,  Saugerties,  N.  Y - 

Heigl’s  Pity  Fm,  Rocky  River,  O. . 
Pussy  Wiilow  Egg  Farm,  East 

Moriches,  L.  I . 

G.  W.  Egner.  Bayport,  L.  I . 

F.  E.  Gay,  Wyandanch,  L.  I . 

Benj.  Brower,  Hempstead,  L.  I . 

Kirkup  Bros.,  Mattituck,  L.  I . 

Paul  Sehlein,  Center  Moriches,  L.  I. . . 
A.  L.  Causse,  Jr.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 
A.  L.  Causse,  Jr.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


72 

2109 

96 

2148 

59 

1218 

88 

1322 

63 

1538 

64 

1802 

93 

1962 

96 

1796 

72 

1460 

67 

1670 

71 

1820 

81 

1726 

80 

1639 

79 

1446 

81 

1717 

70 

1574 

93 

1332 

89 

1336 

48 

1512 

71 

1484 

87 

1773 

71 

1581 

77 

1917 

58 

1317 

77 

1476 

85 

1540 

81 

2065 

75 

1305 

96 

1063 

77 

1693 

89 

1895 

75 

1702 

64 

1433 

77 

1460 

84 

1544 

74 

1466 

74 

1523 

76 

1943 

81 

1530 

73 

1685 

79 

1486 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONAS 
R.  W.  Stevens,  Sehuylerville,  N;  Y. . .  62  1526 

Alfred  Trudel,  Rahway,  N.  J .  40  1330 


DUCKS— PEKINS 


Roy  Pardee,  Islip,  L.  1 .  19  719 

Wm.  Lukert,  Moriches,  L.  1 .  7  545 

A.  J.  Hallock,  Speonk,  L.  1 .  17  472 


Total 


3777  79784 


A  Rhode  Island  Turkey  Woman  Talks 

Some  weeks  ago  Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Bennett 
of  Rhode  Island  spoke  of  her  success  in 
raising  turkeys  in  spite  of  the  disease 
known  as  blackhead.  We  have  had  many 
letters  from  our  readers  about  this,  and 
of  course  Mrs.  Bennett,  being  a  busy 
farmer’s  wife,  cannot  answer  all  such 
communications.  She  says  she  has  re¬ 
ceived  70  letters,  and  has  now  given  us 
the  facts  about  her  way  of  raising  the 
turkeys,  so  that  we  may  answer  as  far 
as  possible  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Mrs.  Bennett  says  that  she  gathers  the 
turkey  eggs  daily  and  keeps  them  in  a 
moderately  warm  place.  They  are  turned 
over  every  two  or  three  days,  until  ready 
to  set.  Her  method  is  to  use  common 
barnyard  hens  for  hatching  the  turkey 
eggs.  These  hens  are  well  dusted  with 
insect  powder  when  going  on  the  nest, 
and  also  two  or  three  days  before  the 
young  birds  are  hatched. 

As  a  first  meal  for  the  young  turks 
they  are  fed  on  dandelion  leaves,  chopped 
fine  ;  the  next  day  hard-boiled  eggs  chop¬ 
ped  up  in  the  shell,  cracker  crumbs  and 
chopped  greens.  These  are  mixed  and 
moistened  with  milk.  A  little  sour  milk 
also  will  help. 

Following  this  diet,  she  makes  a  feed 
of  one  cup  of  hominy  or  meal  and  a  heap¬ 
ing  teaspoonful  of  beef  scrap  and  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  grit.  This  is  scalded  well 
with  boiling  water,  and  a  cup  of  sour 
milk  added.  Then  enough  wheat  bran  is 
added  to  this  mixture  to  make  it  light, 
but  not  sticky.  This  is  fed  five  times 
daily,  until  the  birds  are  three  weeks  old, 
and  as  the  turkeys  grow  they  get  what 
they  need  in  three  or.  five  feeds  a  day. 

This  mash  is  used  until  the  turkeys  are 
several  months  old ;  then  Mrs.  Bennett 
says  she  gives  whole  oats  for  one  meal, 
and  rolled  oats  are  thrown  out  whenever 
they  seem  to  want  something  between 
meals.  These  oats  are  not  given  until  the 
turkeys  are  four  months  old.  They  get 
no  corn  until  they  are  six  months  old ; 
they  keep  grit  and  sour  milk  before  the 
little  turkeys  all  the  time,  and  give  very 
little  water.  The  birds  must  be  exam¬ 
ined  frequently  for  lice,  and  look  particu¬ 
larly  between  the  wing  quills.  Both  the 
hen  mother  and  the  little  poults  should  be 
powdered  frequently.  The  coops  are 
raised  about  three  inches  above  the 
ground  to  insure  a  dry  floor.  Of  course 


the  houses  must  be  kept  clean  and 
sprinkled  occasionally  with  lime.  The 
turkeys  are  kept  away  from  the  henyard 
and  on  as  clean  ground  as  possible. 

As  for  dosing  the  turkeys,  Mrs.  Ben¬ 
nett  says  that  when  the  birds  are  three 
weeks  old  she  gives  them  each  about  five 
drops  of  oil  of  turpentine.  This  is  put 
into  a  little  of  their  mash,  and  when  that 
has  been  eaten  the  birds  get  the  rest  of 
their  breakfast.  She  does  this  once  a 
week  until  they  are  three  or  four  months 
old,  increasing  the  dose  a  drop  or  two  as 
the  turkeys  grow.  If  a  turkey  three  or 
four  months  old,  or  older,  shows  indica¬ 
tions  of  blackhead,  Mrs.  Bennett  gives 
him  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoon ful  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  mixed  in  three  spoonfuls  of  cas¬ 
tor  oil.  Mix  it  thoroughly  when  the  dose 
is  given.  Sour  milk  is  a  most  useful  feed 
for  the  turkeys,  but,  Mrs.  Bennett  says, 
do  not  use  pasteurized  milk.  That  will 
not  sour  properly,  but  becomes  putrid 
and  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 

This  seems  like  a  simple  plan  of  raising 
the  birds.  Mrs.  Bennett  says  that  it 
gives  her  great  satisfaction,  and  that  she 
is  able,  by  following  this  simple  plan,  to 
raise  good  flocks  of  healthy  turkeys. 


Poultry  Feeding  Problems 

Can  I  make  any  desirable  change  in  my 
poultry  ration?  I  read  so  many  times  to 
cut  out  the  Alfalfa  meal.  I  do  not  like 
to  do  this,  as  my  hens  like  this  mash 
with  Alfalfa  very  much,  but  I  want  to 

ask  whether  I  shall  cut  the  beef  scrap 

down  to  75  lbs.  Scratch  feed  is  400  lbs. 
cracked  corn,  200  lbs.  wheat.  Mash  is 
100  lbs.  beef  scrap,  100  lbs.  bran,  100 

lbs.  middlings,  100  lbs.  cornmeal,  100 

lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal. 

'In  addition  they  have  salt,  charcoal, 
oyster  shells,  sprouted  oats,  and  every 
afternoon  about  20  quarts  wet  mash,  the 
above  mash,  with  about  10  lbs.  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk.  I  feed  this  ration  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter,  and  for  the  last  three 
years  have  had  good  results ;  never  much 
sickness  and  good  production,  p.  m.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

If  one  is  to  judge  the  value  of  a  ration 
from  the  results  obtained  by  our  most 
successful  and  practical  poultrymen, 
there  is  but  one  conclusion  concerning 
the  use  of  beef  scrap  and  tankage.  A 
certain  amount  of  animal  protein  seems 
to  be  necessary  for  egg  production.  At¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  substitute  fish¬ 
meal  in  part  for  beef  scrap  and  tankage, 
either  with  or  without  skim-milk,  butter¬ 
milk  or  the  so-called  dry  milk.  Likewise 
numerous  experiments  have  been  made 
with  the  object  of  substituting  the  pro¬ 
teins  found  in  oilmeal,  copra  meal,  glu¬ 
ten  feed  and  Alfalfa  meal  for  the  animal 
protein.  A  careful  compilation  of  these 
experiments  shows  conclusively  that  meat 
scrap  and  tankage,  when  supplemented 
with  skim-milk  or  some  of  the  so-called 
by-products  from  milk,  invariably  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  results. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  advisability  of  using  Alfalfa 
meal  in  rations  for  poultry.  At  the  Wis¬ 
consin  station  a  number  of  years  ago 
Doctors  Hart  and  Steinbach  published 
results  of  experiments  suggesting  that 
bulk  was  an  important  factor  in  poultry 
nutrition,  and  it  was  believed  that  Al¬ 
falfa  meal  would  supply  this  quality  in 
admirable  fashion.  The  findings  at  the 
Massachusetts  station  failed  to  confirm 
the  results  of  these  tests.  It  was  ob¬ 
served  during  these  trials  that  Alfalfa 
meal,  while  palatable,  proved  too  bulky 
and  that  the  egg  production  diminished 
as  the  amount  of  Alfalfa  meal  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  increased.  It  seems  therefore,  that 
whatever  you  do  it  is  important  that 
either  beef  scrap  or  digester  tankage  be 
included  in  your  mash. 

As  to  whether  meat  meal  should  be 
chosen  rather  than  tankage  would  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  the  relative  cost  of  a 
unit  of  protein  from  the  different  sources. 
Some  of  the  most  popular  brands  of  pre¬ 
pared  feeds  for  poultry  contain  Alfalfa 
meal.  Legislation  in  a  number  of  States 
has  been  against  this  practice,  for  it  is 
claimed  that  Alfalfa  meal  is  a  roughage 
and  out  of  place  in  concentrated  mixtures 
intended  for  poultry  feeding. 

Popular  rations  for  poultry  that  are 
fed  nowadays  do  not  contain  the  variety 
of  ingredients  that  were  considered  nec¬ 
essary  a  number  of  years  ago.  In  some 
feeds  animal  protein  is  incorporated  and 
the  other  ingredients  obtained  from  four 
or  five  different  sources.  It  is  largely  a 
matter  of  compounding  the  mixture  so  as 
to  make  it  palatable,  nutritious  and  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  birds,  so  that  they  will 
consume  enough  for  maximum  produc¬ 
tion.  My  observation  suggests  that  more 
variation  should  be  made  between  your 
Winter  and  Summer  conditions ;  but, 
after  all,  results  measure  success.F.  c.  M. 


Ventilation  of  Henhouse 

Is  there  enough  ventilation  in  a  hen¬ 
house  18x22  ft.?  It  is  4  ft.  high  at  the 
sides,  and  in  the  center  7  ft.  high. 
There  are  two  windows  facing  the  east, 
two  facing  the  west  and  three  facing  the 
south.  Would  there  be  ventilation  enough 
if  the  three  windows  to  the  south  were 
left  open  through  the  Winter  or  shall  I 
fix  the  windows  some  other  way?  Is 


there  any  other  way  to  ventilate  it  with¬ 
out  changing  the  windows?  E.  H. 

West  Wareham,  Mass. 

The  test  of  ventilation  is  dryness  of 
the  interior.  If  the  walls  of  the  poul¬ 
try-house  become  damp,  there  is  not  a 
sufficiently  rapid  interchange  of  air.  As 
a  rule,  this  can  be  remedied  by  more  open 
windows  on  one  side  of  the  building.  To 
avoid  drafts  through  the  building,  win¬ 
dows  are  opened  only  upon  one  side,  pre¬ 
ferably  the  south  side.  In  the  case  of 
your  building,  the  three  windows  in  the 
south  wall  should  be  left  open  and  those 
in  the  other  walls  made  airtight.  If  the 
windows  are  of  sufficient  size,  this  will 
probably  suffice.  During  warm  weather, 
open  windows  freely,  or,  better,  take 
them  out.  M.  B.  d. 


Aspergillosis 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  my  chicks?  They  come  along  and 
thrive  for  about  four  or  five  weeks,  then 
they  develop  a  whistling,  sneezing  sound 
at  night,  as  if  they  had  a  cold,  but  there 
is  no  discharge  from  the  eyes  or  nose. 
This  rattling  sound  is  noticeable  for 
about  three  days,  when  they  begin  dying, 
about  8  or  10  a  day  from  each  brood  of 
300.  It  seems  to  take  the  big  husky 
ones  just  as  much  as  the  weaker.  Some 
will  dump  around  for  a  day,  others  will 
die  inside  of  an  hour.  I  find  on  disect- 
ing  them,  a  hard  material,  sometimes 
cheesy,  in  the  blind  intestines  and  a  few 
have  spots  on  liver.  I  am  feeding  Cor¬ 
nell  mash,  scratch  grain,  and  semi-solid 
buttermilk,  paste  form.  They  have  free 
range  and  plenty  of  green  stuff.  Broods 
have  been  reared  on  some  of  the  same 
ground  for' three  or  four  years,  but  it 
is  very  dry  and  sandy,  and  is  sowed  to 
oats  early  in  the  Spring.  Do  you  think 
there  is  anything  they  could  get  off  this 
ground  that  would  cause  the  trouble? 
It  seems  to  be  just  as  prevalent  among 
a  brood  where  there  have  been  no  chicks 
raised  for  two  seasons.  g.  e.  j. 

New  York. 

A  disease  called  aspergillosis,  or 
brooder  pneumonia,  is  responsible  for 
many  deaths  among  young  chicks,  with 
similar  symptoms  to  those  you  mention. 
This  is  caused  by  fungus  growths,  de¬ 
rived  from  musty  and  moldy  litter  or 
other  vegetable  matter,  perhaps  from 
moldy  food,  which  attach  themselves  to 
the  mucus  lining  of  the  chick’s  respira¬ 
tory  organs  and,  in  their  growth,  pro¬ 
duce  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  to 
breathing.  These  molds  may  also  attack 
the  digestive  organs  and  be  found  as 
growths  upon  the  liver.  It  is  a  disease 
to  be  prevented,  rather  than  cured,  and 
prevented  by  avoiding  the  use  of  any 
litter  or  food  that  may  contain  mold,  or 
fungus,  organisms.  Cleanliness  of  quar¬ 
ters,  with  light  and  air,  clean,  dry  litter 
and  wholesome  food  are  the  preventives. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  ground  upon 
which  the  chides  run  can  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  trouble,  unless  upon  it 
somewhere  may  be  found  rotting  vege¬ 
table  matter,  the  home  of  the  mold  known 
as  the  Aspergillus  fumigatus,  the  cause 
of  aspergillosis.  M.  B.  d. 


An  old  physician  was  noted  for  his 
brusk  manner  and  methods.  A  woman 
called  him  to  treat  her  baby,  who  was 
slightly  ailing.  The  doctor  prescribed 
castor  oil.  “But,  doctor,”  protested  the 
young  mother,  “castor  oil  is  such  an  old- 
fashioned  remedy.”  “Madam,”  replied 
the  doctor,  “babies  are  old-fashion-ed 
things.” — Edinburgh  Scotsman. 


“This  law  is  a  queer  business.”  “How 
so?”  “They  swear  a  man  to  tell  the 
truth.”  “What  then?”  “And  every  time 
he  shows  signs  of  doing  so  some  lawyer 
objects.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Be  Prepared  for 


COLIC 

For  safety  sake  keep  a 
package  of  Dr.  Lesure’s  Colic 
Drops  on  hand  always.  Sure 
relief  lor  Colic,  Cramps, 
Stoppage  of  water.  Black 
Water,  Indigestion  and: 
Scours,  in  horses,  alfalfa 
bloat  in  cows  or  Colic  Bloat 
in  calves.  No  opiates:  en¬ 
tirely  safe.  Quick  and  stimu¬ 
lating;  easy  to  give.  Sold  by 
best  dealers,  $1.25.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
if  dealer  i9  not  supplied.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  back. 

DR.  LESURE’S 

Colic  Drops 

Dr,  J,  G,  Lesure,  Keene,  N„  H, 


BigV&lueBaby  Chicks 


Are  Guaranteed  to  Live.  12  popular 
breeds— easy  to  raise,  husky,  healthy, 
vigorous.  Write  today  for  free  catalog 
showing  many  breeds  in  full  colors. 

OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 


Box  D(  Marion.  Ohio  or  Box  D,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 


Kent  Barred  Rocks 

SEE  PEN  2  AT  STORRS  PEN  4  AT  VINELAND 

July  chicks  at  half  price.  My  July  chicks  can  Vie 
brought  into  laying  by  Christmas.  Send  for  circular. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  -  Cazenovia.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vihett’s  289-egg  strain.  All  flocks  trapnested  for  in¬ 
dividual  records  and  pedigreed  breeders.  Hatching 
Eggs.  $9  per  100.  June  chicks,  $!JO  per  100. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Elizaville,  N.Y, 


Black  JERSEY  GIANTS 

Exhibition  pen  to  spare,  headed  by  crack  male 
from  Boston  show  winners.  Also  two  choice  cock¬ 
erels.  Few  eggs,  S3. 50  setting. 

W.  J.  SWIFT  North  Falmouth,  Mass. 


For  Sals-Ringneck  Pheasants 

Seven  liens  and  cock,  .*830. 

EARL  McMURRAY  ltroadalbin,  N.  Y. 


ffhppliflrpd  fiianfo  Dutch  Hares.  OTHERS- PRICES  FREE 

unecKereuuianTS  o.  lofgren,  valley  cottage,  n.y. 

s  c- w- and  BR- •». l0c;  B-  rocks,  i2c. 

S.  C.  REDS,  13c;  MIXED,  Be.  Special 
prices  on  large  lots.  Order  from  this  adv.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  2 


n  a  UV  miY  s-  c.  w.  L.,  10c,  Barr  Rocks. 

*  7  IIIA  13c,  Reds  18c.  S.  C.  B.  L.  lOe, 
Broilers.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  N,  Naee,  MoAliitervllle,  Pa. 


1  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

■—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

”  For  sale  by  S 

!  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmmmimin 


GLUALITY  CHICKS 

Sturdy,  Healthy  Chicks  plus  June 

make  the  poultry  man’s  ideal  profit  combination.  Take  advantage  of  it  and  book  your  order 
You  can  t  increase  the  supply  of  June  days,  but  you  can  increase  your  satisfaction 
and  profits  by  ordering  these  extra-livable,  hatched-]  ight  chicks  that  come  from 
Hillpot  Record  Layers. 


50 

$6.50 

7.25 
8. SO 

9.25 

5.25 


White  or  Black  Leghorns . $3.50 

Barred  Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns  3.75 

White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . 4. SO 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Bl.  Mmorcas,' Anconas  4.75 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks . 3.00 

SPECIAL  MATINGS 

White  Leghorns  Mating  A . 5.50  10.25 

White  Leghorns  Mating  B .  4.00  8.00 

Barred  Rocks . 4.75  9.25 

s#Iidllrnoney°rder*  check  or  registered  letter.  Chicks  shipped  parcel 'post  with  safe  arrival  1 
of  full  count  guaranteed  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.,  bast  of  Mississippi  River.  Prompt  delivery  f 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  1  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J.  I 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


MO 

500 

1000 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

18.00 

10.00 

85.00 

47.50 

20.00 

95.00 

_ 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

18.00 

85.00 

\i.A 


Last  Opportunity  of  the  Season: 


aP.Mree  D‘>"0!',s-  Not,c6  ,hes” 

Breed  Per  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $  72.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  115.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  110.00 

White  Wyandottes .  .  . . 

Special  Matings— chicks  of  exceptional  quality  and  breeding: 

OUALiTYlsEnviCn  VVhste:  LegHorns  ....12c  each  Barred  PIymouth  Rocks. ..  14c  each 
-  Rhode  Island  Reds..  14c  White  Wyandottes . 16c  “ 

For  quick  delivery  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  No  C.  O.  D.  shipments 


500 

lOO 

50 

85 

$37.50 

$  8.00 

$4.50 

$3.00 

57.50 

12.00 

6.75 

3.75 

55.00 

12.00 

6.75 

3.75 

68.00 

14.00 

7.50 

4.50 

Parcel  post  prepaid  ;  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R 


Stockton,  New  Jersey 
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CHICKS 


White,  Brown,  and  Buff  Leghorn,  10e;Bar- 
and  Buff  Hocks,  18c  ;  Reds,  12c:  Wyan- 
dottes,  lie:  Mixed,  8«.  Special  prices  on 
600  or  1,000.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leehorns,  Sic;  Barred  Rock,  10c;  Red, 
11c;  Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  C.  P.  LEISTER,  McAlistarville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns...  1  Oe  each 
i  S.  O.  Brown  Leghorns...  1  Oo  each 

Barred  P.  ltocks .  1  2c  each 

Mixed,  8c.  Prepaid.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular.  THE  CTCLOHE  HATCHERT,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  11c;  Reds,  12c.  and  Mixed,  8c.  100% 

guaranteed.  Circular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


mirif  C  8.  C.  Buff,  $12—100.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
UniUIVO  horns,  $10-100.  Rocks,  $12—100.  W. Rocks, 
$15—100.  Reds,  $18— 100.  Mixed,  $9— 100.  Send  in  your  or¬ 
der.  Cir.  Free.  JACOB  NIKMO.NI>,  MrAllsterrille,  Pa.  8.,? 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  10c  each.  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  13c  each.  Black  Minorcas,  14c  each.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed  ECLIPSE  FARMS,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


STURDY  CHICKS  J,un,c12,bw,9,hLE  Ith 

HORNS,  11c;  Burred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wy- 
audottes,  14c.  Order  from  this  adv.  Sent  Prepaid. 
Full  count.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Copper  Hill,  N  J. 


D  I  D  V  Barron  S,  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
D  H  u  I  j{ock,  R.  I.  Reds.  Big,  sturdy,  hardy 
a|||ava  chicks,  bred  for  egg  production,  at  13c 
vnlvIVd  each.  Discount  on  large  orders.  Hatches 
every  week.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


from  pure-bred,  selected-heavy 
laying,  free-ranged  hens.  Pie 
paid  parcel  post.  100  percent 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular  and 
price  list  on  request.  Get  it. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Ottsvllle,  Pennsylvania 


Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 

8-10-12  Week  Old 
Ready  to  Lay  Pullets 

With  the  production  bred  in  them 
through  years  of  trapnesting  and  pedi¬ 
gree  breeding. 

We  not  only  CLAIM  to  have  the  GOODS, 
but  a  visit  to  our  plant,  where  you  can 
see  the  parent  stock  and  young  chicks 
of  all  ages  growing,  will  convince  you 
that  we  have  the  STOCK  you  want. 

Not  only  for  next  FALL  egg  production 
but  for  your  future  breeding  stock. 
Pullets  ready  for  delivery. 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 


Dept.  W. 


Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


SJiiHiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiimiitiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiuimiiiiiiiiiiiiimtiiiiitimiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiimiiifiiimiiM: 
=  U'HHMHiimiHifiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiMMiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiimtiiiiiiiiimiiiiiitiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmit  = 

1|  Must  Have  Room  for  II 
|  Growing  Stock 


Will  sell  1,000  Yearling  Pul-  1| 
lets  from  Hogan  tested  birds,  j| 
$1.25  each 


|  LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM  |[ 

Babylon,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

=  iiiiiiiirmnmiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiT  = 
ffiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiitiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiH 


While  Wyandotte,  R.I.  Red,  Barred  Rock 

yearling  hens  laying,  fin*  utility  fowls,  $3.50  each. 
RIVERDALE  P0U1TRY  FARM  Box  265  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


>  Cln/il,  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese.  bucks, 
3  ulUCK  Guineas,  Buntams,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 


Stoc 


Baby  Cbiac.  7c  and  Up 

Get  Johnson’s  reduced  prices  on  chicks  for  June,  July, 
August  and  September.  Grand  catalogue  and  price  list 
fire  JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


Comb  White  Leghorns  Exdusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  birds 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range,  Buttermilk  fed.  Birds 
that  have  the  size  and  vigor  from  a  strain  of  wonderful 
layers,  with  records  up  to  284  eggs.  Now  booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching,  February,  March 
and  April  shipments,  from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned, 
nearly  all  matings  headed  by  certified  Cockerels.  My  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved”,  price  $1.00,  free  with 
all  $10.00  orders.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


f  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
9c,  Barred  Rocks,  11c; 
!  Reds,  13c  and  Mixed,  8c. 
100%  Guar,  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

WM.  NACE  -  McAlisterviUe,  Pa. 


CHICKS]! 


■  ■  |  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  $8  per  100 

I  SS  8  C.  Buff  Leghorn,  $10  per  100 

w  w  Rocks  $10;  Reds,  $11  per  100 

7  CENTS  AND  UP  Order  Direct.  Circular  Free. 

CL0YD  NIEM0ND  McAlisterviUe,  Pa.  P.  0.  Box  5 


r,|I|r,|/C  Rocks,  Wyandotte*,  Leghorn*,  An- 
V/Hlvlli3  conn*.  Get  our  June  Prices.  Cat¬ 
alog.  Reference.  RELIABLE  HATCHEHT,  McAlitlcmlle,  Pa.  Box  6 


YAMA  FARMS 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  and  Barred  Rocks 

Minorcas  lay  the  largest  chalk-white  hen  eggs  known. 
The  size  of  the  birds  make  them  more  desirable  for  the 
table  than  any  Mediterranean.  Hens  weigh  7  and  8  lbs. 
Red  comb  and  wattles,  long  bodied,  greenish  black 
plumage.  Standard  bred  Barred  Rocks.  Exhibition 
Minorca  and  Rock  eggs,  $5.00  a  setting  ;  Utility  $2.00 
a  setting  or  in  100  lots,  Minorcas  $1  0.00  ;  Barred  Rocks 
$8.00.  Minorca  chicks  22e  ;  Barred  Rocks  $17.00  a 
hundred.  Address,  POULTRY  DEPT,  of  YAMA  FARMS. 
Edward  B.  Taylor,  Supt.  Napanoch,  Ulster  Co.,  N  Y. 


All  Chicks  Now  12c 

dotte,  “Parks”  Bar.  Rock.  Mixed,  ®  lOc.  Few 
better.  Fully  guaranteed.  Send  cash  order.  Prompt 
delivery.  Bank  ref.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


CHICKS  Laying  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

1 2c  ;  mixed,  8c.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid  pamph.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlisterviUe,  Pa. 


p  L  Barred  Rocks,  11c;  Reds,  13c;  W.  Leghorns,  9c; 
vlll*  Mixed,  8c.  100%  guaranteed.  Order  from  adv.  or 
circular  free.  Twin  Hatchery.  McAlisterviUe.  l*a. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  from  Barron  strain 

Certified  stock.  Large,  vigorous  hens  on  free 
range.  Mated  only  to  cockerels  which  are  cer¬ 
tified.  Chicks  every  Thursday  at  $12.00  per  100. 

$50  per  500 

Beginning  week  June  25th,  $10  per  100 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituck,  L.  I.  -  LOVELL  GORDON 


Beautiful  Gold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 
Egg*  for  Hatching.  Seleoted  from  our  best  yards. 
THOMAS  REILY  -  Plymouth,  Mass. 


BREEDERS  AND  EGGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Pill  DUCKLINGS 


Price  List  Free 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.Islip.N  Y 


MAMMOTH 
HATCHING  EGGS 

BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH 


PEKIN  ducklings 

“  ■  w  ■  ■  w  |_j|,era|  Guarantee 

Sag  Harbor,  Lang  Island,  H.  T. 


Bourbon  Rod  Turkeys  gr'TlStS 

Mrs.  ALICE  TRAMMELL  -  Strait*  Corners,  N,Y. 


CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

High  Grrade  S.  C.  Anconas— S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

RAHWAY  -  NEW  JERSEY 


White  Wyandotte  Prices  low.'  Catalogue  f ree.  Col¬ 
lie  puppies.  BBWOEH,  WTAHDDTTE  SPECIALIST,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


HAMPTON'S  BlackLEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  BLACK  LE6HDRH  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today'. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


GO  AND  75  CENTS  EACH -Fully  ReglsUr'd 

250-270  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Birdsare  six  week*  old  and  in  fine  shape.  Laying  yearling 
Hen*  @  $1.50  each.  COHKISCLIFFE  POULTRT  FARM.  Tanafly,  H.  J. 


13%  D  O  A  T  PT 

S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

twelve  weeks  old.  Bred  for  vigor  and  heavy  laving. 

MAPLECREST  POULTRY  FARM  Stockton.  N.  J. 


S.  c.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

8  to  10  wk*.  old.  Bred  from  Tom  Barron’s  Selected 
Breeding  Pens.  Raised  on  free  range.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

VINEYARD  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


OELLULOID  XjiEG  HANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cent*  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLON l A. L  ART  CO.  Westfield.  Mass. 


Idyldell  Farm  Standard  Quality  Chicks 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 

May  Chicks  all  sold.  June  Chicks,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas,  $16.00  per 
100;  Black  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  $18.00 
per  100;  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns, 
$14.00  per  100;  Indian  Runner  Ducklings,  $25,00  per  100. 
We  hatch  all  chicks  from  extra  heavy,  bred-to-lay  stock. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  and  save  delay.  Orders  booked  with  25%  deposit. 
Yearling  hens,  $1.00,  $1.25  and  $1.50  each. 


White  Leghorn  and  R.  I.  Red  Pullets 

FOR  SALE 

Birds  8  weeks  old  $1.75, 12  weeks  at  $2.00,  16  weeks  at  $2.25 
each.  Hens  from  breeding  pens  $2.50  to  $3.00  each ;  a  few 
cocks  $5.00  to  $10.00  each.  Booking  orders  for  Fall  deliv¬ 
ery  on  cockerels  and  ready-to-lay  pullets.  Closing  out 
sale  of  White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks, 
some  choice  birds,  all  laying.  Order  from  this  ad.  and  if 
not  pleased  return,  and  money  refunded. 

T.  R.  THOMAS 

“The  Maples”  Bristol,  Vermont 


A  There  will  be  a  shortage  over  the 

country  of  good  pullets  this  Fall. 
Dill  I  PT  Buy  now.  We  have  1,600  wonderful 
”  ■— ™  B  I  12-wk.-old  8.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pul- 

ET  A  M  INF  lets-  Great  value  at  $1.60  each. 
■  it'*-  Here’s  where  you  get  QUALITY. 

R0SEGLEN  FARM  -  East  Stroudsburg,  Penn. 

PRODUCTION  BRED 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

8-10- weeks-old  Barron  300-egg  strain 

STEPHEN  BRUNDAGE  Salisbury  Mills,  New  York 


LESHER’Sl'S™  Wyckoff  Strain 

CHICKS— Tlie  Profitable  Kind 

♦18  per  100,  postpaid.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed* 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 

The  Magic  Brooder 

Self-regulating  ;  efficient 
and  high-grade  through¬ 
out.  Take  no  chances  with 
your  broods  but  buy  the 
Magic,  the  best  brooder 
on  earth.  It  insures  suc¬ 
cess.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  prices. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


PUSSY  WILLOW  EGG  FARM 

HAS  THE  LEADING  LEGHORN  PEN  AT  STORRS 

Yes,  we  are  proud  of  our  birds.  We  call  them  our  mortgage  lifters.  Wliat  they  done 
for  us,  they  will  do  for  you.  This  pen  tied  for  third  prize  in  January,  and  outlaid  all 
other  birds  and  breeds  in  February.  They  laid  nearly  80  per  cent  in  the  coldest  snap. 
We  can  show  you  customers  who  record  50  per  cent  lay  through  January,  February  and 
March,  without  lights.  Breeding  cockerels,  12-week,  $2.00  each.  Pullets  and  yearlings. 

PUSSY  WILLOW  EGG  FARM,  East  Moriches,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  This 
is  the  third  (pullet)  year  of  this  contest. 

Week  ending  May  29,  1923: 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  66 

J.  A.  Craig.  N.  J .  100 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . . . 101 

Harry  H  Ober,  N.  J .  77 

Lewis  Farm.  B.  1 .  50 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.  J .  70 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  96’ 

Koy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J .  110 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass .  106 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa .  71 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  $3 

K.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J .  71 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  86 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J .  41 

S  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J .  73 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  68 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J .  94 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  68 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr„  N.  J .  72 

R.  W.  Tracy,  N.  J .  82 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J  . .  .  72 

CAMPINBS 

Mrs.  B.  VV.  Brainard.  N.  Y .  94 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  $9 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  .  79 


101 


98 

91 

100 

82 

87 

89 

96 

97 

90 
86 
79 
82 

!  93 


Solomon  Richman,  N,  J 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  W.  Bottcher,  N.  J . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J . 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J _ 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N,  J . 

Harold  W,  Davis,  N.  .1 . 

Alex  Eicbenbaum,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J  . 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Mattie  H.  Eppele,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  10B 

Richard  Franke.  N.  J .  108 

Oreendale  Farm.  N.  Y . . .  80 

Chas  E.  Grove,  Del .. .'. .  loi 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  92 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J .  78 

John  J.  Heerdt;  N,  J .  97 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  101 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn .  88 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  us 

Frank  L.  Hugus,  N.  J .  94 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J .  102 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J .  89 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  97 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  99 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y .  94 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn .  102 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  68 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  J .  102 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  84 

Herbert  O.  Maxhuni,  R.I  .  106 

Meadowedge  Farm,  N.  Y .  79 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  97 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J .  69 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  93 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  82 

S,  Olsen,  N,  J .  g6 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  77 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  121 

Queensbury  Farm,  N.  J .  05 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . ! "  *  99 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  59 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J .  91 

Rosehill  Farm,  N  ,1 .  76 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  99 

J.  W.  Schreib,  N.  Y . ]  102 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  89 

A' E.  Spear,  N,  J .  89 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  95 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J .  100 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr.,  N,  J  .  106 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J .  93 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J .  104 

Wallace  S.  Suydam,  N.  J . 100 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  m 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J .  84 

Gustav  Walters,  N  .  J  .  94 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N.  J .  88 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.  J .  98 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J .  85 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y .  90 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  98 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A .  87 

SOW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  97 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn .  79 

8  C  W LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  98 

R.  X.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  66 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Hammonton  Poultry  Kaisers’  Assn...  99 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  94 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  105 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  90 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  102 


1376 

1702 

2201 

1568 

1070 

1090 


2319 

1127 

2159 

1545 

1597 

1371 

1600 

1566 

2143 
1797 
2080 
,  1687 
1310 
1614 
1638 

1435 


1817 

1348 

2145 

1893 

2029 

1806 

1570 

1989 

2227 

1821 

2375 

1612 

2108 

1353 

1599 

1991 

2169 

2260 

1954 

1980 

1915 

1211 

2188 

2309 

1673 

2500 

2160 

2047 

2098 

1957 

1838 

1848 

1982 

2234 

2330 

1965 

1621 

1869 

1935 

2052 
U69 
2023 
18(3 
1737 
2490 
1728 
1680 
1698 
1609 
1754 
2008 
2008 
1815 
2167 
2157 
2473 
1789 

2053 
1837 
2378 
2144 
1713 
1929 
1767 
1733 
1950 
1954 
2254 

1888 

2254 

1892 

1844 


1857 

1909 

2300 

2120 

1996 

2082 


Total  .  8914  188395 


White  Diarrhoea 

Do  you  know  of  any  cure  for  white 
diarrhoea  in  baby  chicks?  We  are  losing 
them  by  the  hundreds ;  have  tried  a  num¬ 
ber  of  guaranteed,  money-back  cures, 
which  failed  every  time.  The  chicks  have 
a  white  or  creamy  discharge  which  pastes 
them  up.  j.  d.  E. 

Maryland. 

I  know  of  no  cure  for  true  white  di¬ 
arrhoea,  caused  by  the  germ  of  that  dis¬ 
ease,  either  transmitted  through  the  eggs 
from  infected  mothers  or  acquired  by  con¬ 
tact.  The  name  is  often  applied  to  any 
diarrhoea  with  whitish  droppings,  such  as 
frrequently  occur  from  improper  feeding 
or  brooding.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
hatch  from  infected  fowls  and,  if  the  dis¬ 
ease  appears,  strenuous  measures  should 
be  taken  to  clean  up  infected  quarters 
and  prevent  spread  by  contact.  Early 
and  continuous  feeding  of  sour  milk  is  a 
safeguard  against  diarrhoea,  probably  hav¬ 
ing  some  influence  over  even  true  white 
diarrhoea,  but  this  is  a  disease  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  not  cured.  Your  experience  with 
“cures”  is  what  I  should  expect.  Guar¬ 
antees  in  all  such  matters  are.  of  course, 
worthless,  and  serve  only  to  further  sales. 

M.  B.  D. 


30,000  Chicks  weekly 

For  July  and  August 

Hatches  due  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
July  and  °f  each  week.  Hatched  by  experts 
August  ’with  13  years’  experience,  in  one  of 
the  largest,  finest  and  best  equipped 
hatcheries  in  the  State.  80  per  cent  of  our 
orders  are  from  old  customers.  Order  July 
and  August  Chicks  early  at  these  rock-bottom 
prices— 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . |  Oc  each 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  12c  each 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas.. .  i  4c  each 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes . ue  each 

Mixed  Chicks,  healthy  and  vigorous.. .  8c  each 

Lots  of  500 . cent  per  chick  less. 

t  Lots  of  1000 .  1  cent  per  chick  iess. 

100  per  cent,  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to 
your  door  by  Parcel  Post. 

Reference  :  Richfield  BanJc.  Fine  Catalog  Free 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  -  Richfield.  Pa. 

(Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association; 

S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  PULLETS 

10  weeks  old,  for  Jun*  and  July  delivery.  Good,  vig¬ 
orous  free  range  stock,  bred  for  heavy  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  #1.25  each.  Lower  price$  on  large  orders? 
FISHER  BROS.  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


MARCH  PULLETS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Splendid  free  range  stock.  Guaranteed  layers. 
•  1.50  each.  Arthur  G.  Abrecht,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  Rock,  Red  and  Broil¬ 
ers,  7c  and  up.  100  percent  delivery  guaranteed. 

F.  B.  LEISTER  -  McAlisterviUe,  Pa. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Chicks 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  8c;  Reds,  10c;  Broilers,  7c. 
Write  for  circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


SI  .50  Each  forS. C.  While  Leghorn 

Bure  Barron  Strain.  Must  sell  for  lack  of  room. 

C0NNISCLIFFE  POULTRY  FARM  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


W.  LEGHORN-9C  Each 

B.  Rock,  11c.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Testimonials.  Cat.  Free. 
Seibert  Pros.  Box  R  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


50  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Feb.  16  Hatched. 
60  3.  C.  Reds,  March  12  Hatched  $1.50 
apiece.  Paul  Kuhl,  Copper  Hill,  N .  J. 


Sheppard's  Ancona  Baby  Chicks.  Hatch,  June  26th, 
July  10th.  $14.60—100.  GE0.  K.  B0W0ISH,  Esperance,  N.Y. 


ANCONAS  (SingleComb)  breding  unequaled.  Official 

records  and  winnings.  Chicks  now  $18  and  $15,76—100. 
Circulars.  Earle  8.  Wilson,  Box  417,  Hammond,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE— 3VEUST  CLOSE  OUT 

6  pr.  W.  China  Qaeso,  $5  per  pair.  15  Goslings,  2  wks.  old, 
$1  each.  6  pr.  Pearl  Guinea,  $2.50  pr.  15  Pekin  Ducks,  2 
Drakes,  $1.50  each.  BROOKSIOE  fOULTRT  TARDS.  Hj«,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
COCKERELS- PULLETS 

March  hatched.  From  high-producin&  trap-nested 
stock. SPENCER  POULTRY  FARMS &HATCHERY, Spencer. Ohio 


UfkUnUluaniJnUa  Feb.  March,  April  Pullets,  Cocker- 

nniie  nyanaone  eis.  Also 2-4-6-wks-oid  eweks.  c*ta- 

loffll*  Free.  BOVFDEN,  Wyand«tt«  Specialist,  Hmsfleld,  Ohio 


FRAISTCiLIS’  DF LOOKS 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  pric*. 
JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Weslhatnpton  Beach,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


Trapnested  Barred  Rocks.  8  wks.  Chicks,  Stock.  Cir- 
I  cularsfree.  ARTHUR  L.  SE ARLES,  Box  H.  Milford, New  Hampshire 


tTERSEYIG  LAC  KGrl  ANTS 

America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalogand  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  A  SDNS,  Box  139.  Iclmir,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  PULLETS 

10  weeks  old.  Big,  healthy  birds,  *3. 

BLAUVELT  -  Matawan,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS  rocks 

Winners  at  State  Fair  and  many  large  shows.  Big 
Type.  Very  Prolific.  Not  an  ordinary  bird  in  our 
pens.  Twenty  years  breeder  and  exhibitor. 
Shipped  to  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  15  eggs, 

$2 ;  $5  for  50.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM,  Munnsville,  New  York 


EGGS-WHITE  ROCKS-CHICKS 

From  heavy-laj’ing  pedigreed  stock  at  reduced  prices. 
Circular  free.  Theo.  l’oole.  Route  1.  Jumesville,  N.Y’. 


DAD  V  rW/rJFC  BARKED  P.  ROCK, 
BAD  I  LniLAO$12;  R,  I.  Reds,  $12; 

White  Leghorns,  $10;  Mixed,  $8  a  hundred.  Post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  C  i  r  c  u  1  a  r  free. 
Bank  Ref.  TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown.  Pa. 


Make  Money  Raising  Squabs 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders 
shipped  everywhere.  Write  for  prices. 
Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  Specialty. 

Allston  Squab  Co.,  38  N.  Beacon  St,  Allston,  Mass. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes.  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears,  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following. week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


i 
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Legal  Questions 


Renter’s  Right  to  Sublet 

A  rents  a  farm  and  has  not  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  operating  same.  B  steps  in  and 
plows  and  harrows  for  A,  and  in  return 
has  the  use  of  certain  fields  as  agreement 
between  A  and  B.  What  right  has  B  to 
the  crops  he  has  planted  in  case  A  falls 
behind  in  his  rent?  What  right  has  A 
to  his  crops  he  has  planted  in  case  he 
falls  behind  in  his  rent?  If  A  does  not 
fall  behind  in  his  rent,  and  there  is  no 
clause  in  his  lease  barring  subletting,  can 
the  owner,  according  to  law,  stop  B  from 
using  the  fields  A  has  allowed  him  to  op¬ 
erate  in  payment  for  work  done?  How 
would  this  apply  in  case  there  was  no 
written  lease?  G.  n.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

In  the  absence  of  statutory  or  con¬ 
tractile  restrictions  to  the  contrary,  the 
lessee  may  sublet  the  property.  New 
Jersey  seems  to  have  no  statutory  restric¬ 
tions.  Where  a  tenant  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  term  by  breach  of  contract, 
such  as  failure  to  pay  rent,  forfeits,  and 
the  landlord  re-enters,  the  landlord  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  growing  crops  upon  the  land. 
This  would  affect  both  the  tenant  and  the 
sub-tenant.  T* 


Redistributing  Inheritance 

What  can  be  done  where  an  estate  is 
settled  by  administrator  appointed  by 
probate  court,  and  since  the  estate  was 
settled  there  has  been  found  a  will :  Bo 
all  the  heirs  have  to  return  the  money 
they  have  received  to  the  administrator 
named  in  the  will,  and  go  through  the 
proceedings  as  they  did  before?  No  real 
estate,  all  money.  The  will  makes  a  big 
change  for  some  of  the  heirs.  o.  u.  A. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  probate  court  has  authority  to  re¬ 
voke  letters  of  administration  where  it  is 
shown  that  they  were  irregularly  01  im¬ 
properly  granted.  The  administrator  ap¬ 
pointed  in  good  faith  would  be  protected 
for  all  acts  legally  done  by  him  prior  to 
the  revocation,  but  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  executor  thereafter  appointed  to 
collect  all  the  assets  and  distribute  them 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  will. 

N»  T. 


Husband's  Right  in  Wife’s  Estate 

In  Virginia  what  right  has  husband 
to  a  deceased  wife's  property,  personal, 
real  estate  and  house  contents  that  she 
had  before  marriage?  There  are  no  chil¬ 
dren.  H‘ 

Virginia. 

In  case  the  wife  died  interstate  the 
law  of  Virginia  seems  to  be  that  the 
l  ights  of  the  husband  in  the  real  property 
of  the  wife  are  as  follows :  If  there  was 
a  child  or  children  born  alive,  issue  ot  a 
valid  marriage,  the  husband  is  entitled 
to  the  right  of  the  use  of  one-third  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime,  or  a  right  of  curtesy, 
in  the  real  estate.  In  case  no  child  or 
children  were  born  as  above,  he  has  no 
interest  in  the  real  property  unless  there 
be  neither  maternal  or  paternal  kindred, 
lie  seems  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  per¬ 
sonal  property  after  the  deduction  of  the 
exemptions,  funeral  expenses,  charges  of 
administration  and  debts,  etc.  N.  T. 


Clearing  Defective  Title 

1.  A  sold  farm  to  B,  giving  B  clear 
covenant  warranty  deed.  B  sells  part 
of  same  to  C.  C  searches  title  and  finds 
same  is  not  clear.  If  0  backs  out,  is  A 
liable  to  B  for  amount  B  lost  on  sale? 
2.  In  searching  title  C  finds  A  had  it 
deeded  to  her  by  D.  D  has  lived  on  same 
farm  undisputed  for  69  years.  They  can 
find  no  record  of  how  D  obtained  farm 
(from  his  father)  as  all  records  were 
burned  some  years  ago.  A  being  niece 
nf  I),  claims  D’s  father  willed  same  to 
him.  If  will  was  burned  in  fire  which 
destroyed  city,  how  can  A  clear  title  she 
guaranteed  to  B?  This  is  in  New  York 
State.  F.  J. 

1.  A  is  liable  to  B  for  any  damages 
which  he  sustained  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  title  is  not  as  warranted. 

2.  An  action  can  be  brought  in  equity 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  title. 

N.  T. 


Arbitrary  Telephone  Rates 

A  number  of  us  on  our  road  have  ap¬ 
plied  for  installing  telephones,  having 
already  provided  the  money  for  putting  in 
the  poles,  as  requested  by  the  telephone 
company.  Now  the  company  refuses  to 
supply  any  but  a  coin-box  telephone,  the 
conditions  of  payment  for  which  are  as 
follows :  Each  subscriber  is  to  pay  .$2.75 
per  month,  and  in  addition  to  guarantee 
for  at  least  two  calls  per  day,  making  a 
minimum  total  of  $5.75  per  month.  This 
would  allow  me  only  two  calls  per  day, 
and  for^any  additional  calls  I  would  have 
to  pay  5c  into  the  coin  box.  I  would  like 
to  get  a  telephone  without  the  coin  box, 
as  I  expect  to  have  many  more  than  two 
calls  per  day,  having  a  boarding-house. 
Ts  there  any  law  to  compel  the  company 
to  put  in  a  telephone  as  I  wish,  or  must 
I  take  the  coin  box  as  offered?  s.  B. 

New  York. 

The  telephone  company  may  make  rea¬ 
sonable  regulations  and  reasonable  rates 
under  the  approval  of  the  Public  Service 


Commission,  provided  it  is  a  company 
which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission.  Complaints 
may  be  made  to  the  commission  by  any 
person  or  corporation  aggieved.  by  a  com¬ 
plaint  in  writing  setting  forth  any  act. 
done  or  omitted  to  be  done  by  any  tele¬ 
phone  corporation,  alleged  to  be  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  terms  or  conditions  of  its 
franchise  or  charter,  or  any  order  of  the 
commission.  It  might  be  advisable  for 
you  to  make  complaint  through  your  local 
attorney  to  the  commission  and  see  if 
you  cannot  get  some  relief.  N.  T. 


Interruptions  on  Legal  Telephone 

What  is  the  law  regarding  parties  dis¬ 
turbing  anyone’s  rights  and  peace  on  the 
telephone,  and  the  company  maintaining 
such  people?  What  action  could  be 
brought  against  these  parties  or  the  com¬ 
pany?  We  have  been  patrons  of  the  phone 
for  over  IS  years.  For  some  unknown 
reason  a  party  got  to  bothering  us  when¬ 
ever  we  use  the  ’phone,  and  has  kept  this 
going  for  over  two  years,  by  getting  two 
other  families  to  help  them.  We  took  it 
up  with  the  manager.  He  knows  the 
parties  who  are  making  the  trouble ;  he 
has  trapped  them,  and  I  have.  He  prom¬ 
ises  to  give  us  xi  clear  line.  e.  k. 

In  the  use  of  party  lines  we  have  some¬ 
times  found  it  very  effective  in  clearing 
the  line  from  eavesdroppers  to  carry  on  a 
conversation  which  is  not.  altogether  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eavesdroppers.  One  or  two 
doses  of  this  is  usually  sufficient  to  show 
a  marked  change  in  the  patient ;  they 
have  even  been  known  to  take  some  nour- 
ishment  after  a  few  hours.  We  believe 
that  most  telephone  companies  have  regu¬ 
lations  whereby  they  can  discontinue  ser¬ 
vice  to  one  who  continually  interrupts 
others  in  the  like  of  their  ’phone.  N.  T. 


Clearing  Title  from  Dower  Rights 

I  recently  purchased  a  farm  on  which 
there  was  a  dower,  and  now.  this  dower  is 
due  to  be  paid  off,  but  there  seem  to  be 
many  heirs  so  widely  scattered  that  I  was 
told  it  would  cost  quite  some  to  have  these 
sign  off,  and  so  have  this  dower  cleared 
off.  I  would  have  to  stand  for  all  these 
expenses,  whereas  I  thought  that  when 
this  dower  was  due  I  would  pay  this 
amount  (the  amount  of  the  dower)  to 
whoever  was  entrusted  with  same,  and 
settle  the  whole  matter.  Would  you  tell 
me  who  pays  for  all  these  expenses,  and 
just  how  these  dower  payments  are  set¬ 
tled  ?  j.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  word  dower  is  defined  as  being  that 
portion  of  the  lands  or  tenements  which 
the  wife  hath  for  a  term  of  her  life  of  the 
lands  or  tenements  of  her  husband  after 
his  decease.  Your  use  of  the  word  dower 
is  so  confusing  we  are  unable  to  answer 
your  question.  If  there  are  persons  own¬ 
ing  an  interest  in  the  property  and  you 
purchased  it  subject  to  their  interest,  of 
course  you  will  have  to  stand  the  expense 
of  clearing  the  title.  If  you  purchased  it 
under  a  warranty  deed,  the  grantor  should 
stand  the  expense.  n.  t. 


A  certain  young  man  in  our  town  who 
dates  with  a  popular  flapper  took  his 
lady  love  to  the  movies  recently.  No  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  refreshments  when  the 
show  was  oyer.  Back  at  her  own  door¬ 
way,  the  girl,  feeling  his  neglect,  sar¬ 
castically  handed  him  a  quarter.  “For 
the  show  ticket  you  bought  me,”  she  said 
meaningly.  “Good  gracious,  girl.”  re¬ 
turned  the  young  swain,  there  was  no 
hurry.  Saturday  night  would  have  been 
soon  enough.” — Buffalo  (Kan.)  Blade. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied’Jewish  youngmen,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
employment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge 
to  employer  or  employee. 

the  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, >hc. 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


When  You  Build  That  New  Silo— USB 

LACEY’S  Improved  SILO  HOOPS 

Strong— Easy  to  Apply— Cost  Less— Flexible.  Made 
in  all  desired  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  folder  and 
price  list.  Elmer  B.  Lacey,  Mfr  .  Endicott,  N.Y. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  891. 

FARM,  4G  acres,  in  Southern  Jersey;  good 
trucking  soil:  great  opportunity  for  poultry; 
good  seven-room  house,  poultry  house,  barn, 
and  usual  outbuildings:  fully  equipped;  will 
sell  all  or  part.  A.  ZOLLNER,  Motor  Route  A, 
Millville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  modern  equipped  egg  farm; 

1.500  layers:  Central  Pennsylvania.  WM. 
SEIDEL,  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 

POULTRY  FARM,  new  equipment,  electric 
lights,  running  water  throughout,  bungalow, 
bam;  900  Leghorns;  bargain.  HARRY  TAP- 
LEY.  Forestport,  N.  Y. 


LADY  with  country  home,  $1,000  yr.  income, 
without  being  forced  to  work,  wishes  to  meet 
single  lady,  25-40,  with  about  same  income  to 
go  50-50  in  living  expenses.  ADVERTISER 
3547.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F'OR  SALE  —  Gentleman’s  modern  farm,  151 
acres,  100  tillable,  25  woodland,  balance  in 
never-failing  spring  watered  pasture;  14-room 
stone  bouse,  all  conveniences;  large  bank  barn; 
double  garage;  double  corn  crib;  chicken 
houses;  implement  house;  spring  house;  silo; 
tenant  house;  stock  and  machinery,  including 
all  crops;  2  good  wells  of  very  fine  water;  2 
miles  to  station  at  New  Hope,  Pa.;  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  sceneries  in  Bucks  Co. ; 
will  sacrifice  all  for  $19,000.  If  interested, 
write  to  ADVERTISER  3553,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 1-acre  poultry  plant,  stocked  and 
equipped;  capacity  1,000;  fine  country  home, 
all  improvements;  near  markets  and  station; 
bargain.  Address  ADVERTISER  3537,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 107  acres,  Central  New 
York,  good  house  and  barn;  near  church, 
school,  milk  station  and  cheese  factory;  stock 
and  implements;  price  $4,000,  $1,700  down; 

write  for  further  particulars.  JOHN  H. 
PLATT,  R.P.D.  4,  Camden,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — G-room  house,  2  acres  land,  1  acre 
planted;  a  good  all  around  home  with  all 
kinds  of  work  for  working  people;  hunting  and 
fishing;  price  $1,500.  MARY  CIIENNETTE, 
Pike  Co.,  Shohola  Falls,  Pa. 


F'OR  SALE— Fine,  prosperous  New  England 
farm  on  main  railroad  and  only  two  miles 
from  prettiest  town  in  Vermont,  with  excep¬ 
tional  schools  and  social  advantages;  200  acres 
fine  level  fields,  highly  cultivated,  good  wood¬ 
land  and  pastures;  brick  house,  set  in  maples, 
gorgeous  location;  eight  large  rooms,  bath, 
and  laundry;  hot  Water  heat,  electric  lights; 
splendid  Jamesway  barn;  47  stanchions,  bull 
and  calf  pens,  G  horse  stalls:  2  silos;  100-ton 
hay  loft;  piggery  and  other  outbuildings;  crops 
all  in;  sold  with  or  without  full  equipment  of 
nearly  new  machinery,  tractor,  Ford  delivery 
ear,  Berkshire  swine,  big  team  work  horses, 
and  50  registered  Jersey  cattle.  Responsible 
persons  only  apply.  ADVERTISER  3549,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SAT,E — 136  acres;  good  buildings; 

18  cows;  1  beifer;  team  horses  and  colt;  300 
chickens,  300  chicks;  two  pigs;  all  necessary 
machinery  and  tools;  two  miles  from  station, 
creamery  and  stores;  price  .$8,000,  $4,000  cash; 
write  for  particulars.  E.  FALKENRERG, 
Hankins,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 150-acre  farm  in  Montgomery  Co., 
N.  Y.;  20  miles  from  Canajoharie;  on  State 
road;  with  good  bouse,  new  barn  and  silo;  well- 
fenced,  20  acres  wooded,  well  fruited  and  very 
fertile  soil;  for  particulars,  write  MRS.  A. 
LIPE,  45  Arnold  Ave.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


POR  RENT — 20-room  house;  furnished;  Summer 
resort  or  rest  cure;  Northern  New  Jersey; 
thousand  feet  elevation;  also  farm  for  rent. 
WILLIAM  ORIESER,  469  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


LARGE  FRUIT  FARM  in  Hudson  Valley,  near 
Kingston;  180  acres,  30  acres  grapes,  4,000 
fruit  trees,  apples,  pears,  also  small  fruit  and 
berries:  5  acres  asparagus;  fine  pasture  and 
grain  fields;  good  timber;  excellent  water  sup¬ 
ply;  12-room  bouse  with  improvements;  good 
outbuildings;  close  to  State  road;  one  mile 
to  station:  good  market  for  all  crops;  a  real 
money-making  farm;  price,  including  3  horse-s 
2  cows,  75  chickens  and  all  farm  implements; 
$28,000.  Address  OWNER,  P.  0.  Box  23, 

Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


PUBLIC  SALE  on  Ang.  11,  1923  of  100-acre 
farm,  40  acres  in  orchard  and  berries;  near 
Lincoln,  highway;  three  miles  from  Abbottstown, 
Pa.;  will  be  sold,  no  tricks;-  write  for  printed 
details.  LOOSE  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  Menges 
Mills.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  seashore  farms  in 
Northern  Massachusetts;  100  acres;  within 
15  miles  of  four  cities,  only  30  to  Boston;  best 
of  markets  for  everything;  no  freight  or  com¬ 
mission  to  pay;  2  houses,  2  barns,  other  build¬ 
ings;  300  bearing  trees;  boating,  bathing,  fish¬ 
ing,  gunning;  $15,000  for  whole  or  will  divide 
to  suit  customer.  ADVERTISER  3541,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  suitable  for  poultry; 

must  have  good  buildings;  water  in  house; 
within  50  miles  of  Grand  Central  Station; 
Westchester  County  preferred;  reasonable:  state 
full  particulars.  McLAUGHLIN,  2908  Valen¬ 
tine  Ave.,  New  Yfirk  City. 


FOR  SAT^E — Beautiful  village  home;  large 
fruit  farm;  Florida  or  city  home  as  part  pay¬ 
ment:  what  have  you?  send  for  description. 
ADVERTISER  3542,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROFITABLE  fruit  farm.  100  acres;  beautifully 
situated  on  Hudson  River,  just  south  of 
Kingston,  N.  Y. ;  nine-room  house,  cottage  and 
large  barns;  full  equipment;  2,000  bearing  ap¬ 
ple,  pear,  cherry,  peach  trees;  3  grape  vine¬ 
yards;  5,000  currant  bushes;  several  acres  as¬ 
paragus:  bargain;  write  for  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3543,  care  Rural'  New-Yorker. 


WILL  RENT  poultry  plant  at  my  country  home 
near  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. ;  capacity  1,500  layers: 
electric  lights;  water:  usual  equipment;  un¬ 
limited  range;  purchase  of  stock  optional; 
house,  four  rooms,  all  improvements;  on  State 
road:  good  markets:  $1,500  per  year.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3546,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— $1,200  cash  and  $1,200  mortgage 
buys  123-ncre  farm.  Norwich.  N.  Y.  (Che¬ 
nango  County) ;  eight-room  house,  big  basement 
barn,  henhouse:  immediate  possession.  Owner, 
BIZOZER.  R.F.D.  2.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


WILIjOW  DELL  ITALIAN.  3  band  bees  and 
queens  are  good  bees  that  bring  results; 
with  queens,  2-frame  nuclei,  $4;  3-frame,  $5.25; 
jumbo  frames,  50c  extra;  queens.  $1.25  each. 
H.  S.  OSTRANDER,  Mellenville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80:  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Keystone  traction  driller,  full  equip¬ 
ment,  cheap;  good  all  around  practical  opera¬ 
tor  wanted  for  No.  5  machine;  references.  T. 
S.  MOORE.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE— Made  at  our  (airy:  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75: 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  ot 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order  I!. 
W.  WIND.  Babylon,  Li.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  after  June  28  several  good  lamp  in¬ 
cubators;  price  low.  F'ARIVIEW  POULTRY 
FARM.  Theresa.  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


SLEEP  on  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  soothing, 
refreshing,  invigorating;  pleasing  gift  for 
shut-in  friends  or  well  ones;  picked  fresh,  cre¬ 
tonne  cover,  3  lbs.,  $1.25,  prepaid;  check  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Paquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ninety  tons  cow  hay,  partly  Al¬ 
falfa.  E.  C.  BARDIN,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 6,000  Candee  incubator;  used  two 
years  and  guaranteed  to  be  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition;  price  $400.  ADVERTISER  3401  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Adirondack  Balsam,  enough  for  two  pillows 
postpaid,  $1;  prompt  delivery;  or  beautifully 
painted  pillows,  14x17,  stuffed,  with  fresh  cut 
Adirondack  Balsam,  $1.25  postpaid;  send  for 
descriptive  matter;  satisfaction  guaranteed 
DORSEY  FARMS,  Scbroon  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Blue  Hen  Incubator:  state  size  age 
condition  and  price.  I.  M.  JOHNSON,  ickes- 
burg.  Pa. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE,  3-horse,  Z-engine  Bosch 
magneto,  $55;  32-volt  generator  and  150-am- 
pere  hour  batteries;  used  1G  months,  $140  H 
VAN  KUREN,  Rummerfield,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  sweep  rake.  HARRY  S.  DEWEY 
Gt.  Barrington,  Mass. 


SPRING  WATER,  on  Maine  farm;  any  party 
interested  in  remarkable,  pure  spring  water 
and  wishing  to  do  a  spring  water  business  of 
any  kind  can  hear  further  particulars  by  ad 
dressing  ADVERTISER  3482,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CIDER  PRESS,  grater  and  elevator;  complete 
outfit;  nearly  new  for  sale.  F.  T.  PALMER 
Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — United  States  separator,  1,400-lb. 

capacity;  Hinman  milking  machine,  3  units- 
both  in  first-class  condition.  JAS.  E.  VAN  AL- 
STYNE,  Sunnyside  Farms,  Kinderhoo'k,  N*  Y. 


_  A  uov  rust  hr., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Please  keep  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  this  boy.  Missing  from  home  since 

March  17,  1923.  Age.  17,  height,  5  ft.  11  in. 
brown  eyes,  brown  hair,  medium  complexion 
prominent  nose,  good  teeth.  Wore  dark  grey 
overcoat,  grey  and  black  or  blue  suit,  white 
shirt,  soft  collar,  low  tan  shoes;  carried  Win- 
Hf1e  in  case:  tan  kit-bag,  grip  initialed 
R.  W.  B.,  Jr.”  May  apply  for  any  kind  of 
work.  Parents  much  worried.  Please  write 
home.  Anyone  employing  this  boy,  kindly  com¬ 
municate  to  above  address. 


WHO  can  tell  me  who  buys  black  walnut  tim¬ 
ber;  a  postal  will  do.  HENRY  J.  GARRET- 
SON,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J, 


HONEY — -We  have  some  fine  1922  crop  left; 

10  lbs.  clover  basswood,  $2.05  in  third  zone; 
buckwheat,  $1.80;  some  very  greatly  reduced 
prices  on  40  lbs.  or  more  while  it  lasts;  write 
us.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  JELLY — $1  per  5-lb.  pail,  delivered  first 
two  zones:  $1.06,  third  zone;  maple  sugar  sold 
also.  AUGUSTUS  ALDRICH,  R.F.D.  3,  Spring- 


WANTED — Refined  Summer  boarders  on  farm, 
plenty  of  fresh  food.  ADVERTISER  3521, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  several  weeks,  a  quiet  boarding 
place  near  the  seashore.  Address  BOX  221, 
Riverhead,  N.  Y. 


FORMER  school  teacher  will  board  children  in 
modern  farm  home.  MRS.  ROLAND  H.  AL¬ 
LEN,  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Summer  boarders  on  the  farm,  good 
board,  farm '  produce,  pleasant  rooms  and  sur¬ 
roundings;  just  off  the  New  York-Atlantic  City 
boulevard.  MAPLEHURST  FARM,  Box  S3, 
Barnegat,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Quart.  80c;  gallon,  $2.50,  delivered  3d 
zone.  RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Pure,  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.25  gal.;  six  gal.,  $2  gal.;  10-lb. 
can  sugar,  $2.75;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


WANTED — Boarders  on  farm;  near  bay.  MRS. 
H.  M.  BOEKLEN,  Silverton,  N.  J. 


1  1)4  HERCULES  gas  engine,  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  $35,  f.o.b. ;  aiso  Gould  water  pump  for 
same,  $35.  L.  R.  HARRIS,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Newtown  incubator;  state  size,  age, 
condition  and  price.  LEROY  WILCOX, 
Speonk,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Tractor  in  good  condition,  witli 
plow,  harrow  and  cultivator.  WARD,  R.F.D. 
1,  Box  127- A,  Westfield,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Finest  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2:  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75;  postpaid. 
M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

ZZ  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  ~ 

“  For  tale  by  ^ 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

“The  Luck  of  Swoboda”  is  the  title  of 
a  prospectus  of  the  West  Toledo  Mines 
Company,  put  out  by  Deru  &  Thomas, 
stock  brokers,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Alois  P.  Swoboda,  of  “Conscious  Evolu¬ 
tion  ’  fame,  is  represented  as  president. 
The  prospectus  alleges  that  Swoboda  has 
been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  his  specu¬ 
lations  as  a  result  of  his  good  judgment. 
The  public  is  urged  to  follow  Swoboda’s 
streak  of  luck  and  put  their  savings  into 
the  mining  proposition.  It  is  quite  the 
custom  for  easy-money  sharks  when  their 
other  games  are  worked  out  to  turn  their 
attention  to  stock  promotions.  Two  other 
notable  examples  of  this  are  the  cases  of 
Dr.  Cook  and  E.  G.  Lewis.  Swoboda’s 
operations  are  not  on  so  large  a  scale  as 
the  other  get-rich-quick  artists,  but  just 
as  dangerous  for  anyone  who  might  be 
tempted  to  take  the  bait. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  enclosed  let¬ 
ter?  Do  you  know  anything  about  these 
brokers  or  about  the  “Ucan  Safety  Hair 
Cutter  Corporation”?  Not  that  we  would 
ever  invest  any  money  in  any  stock 
through  any  letter  sent  us  by  any  in¬ 
vestment  brokers,  but  we  have  a  friend 
who  also  received  letters  from  these 
brokers  and  talked  of  investing.  F.  l. 

New  York. 

This  stock  is  being  promoted  on  the 
basis  that  the  purchaser  of  the  “Ucan 
Hair  Cutter”  can  cut  his  own  hair.  We 
cannot  imagine  this  practice  ever  be¬ 
coming  popular.’  Until  the  contrary  has 
been  demonstrated,  putting  money  into 
the  stock  of  the  company  behind  the 
project  must  be  regarded  as  taking  a 
very  long  shot. 

It  may  interest  you  to  look  over  the 
inclosed  get-rich-quick  offers  of  Martin 
Grocery  Company  that  were  mailed  to 
me.  Could  you  advise  me  whether  I 
should  send  $20.06  for  the  grocery  order? 
Prices  quoted  on  goods  are  less  than  the 
chain  stores  charge  in  our  neighborhood, 
and  in  addition  they  are  giving  away  75 
lbs.  of  sugar.  Sounds  good,  but  I  want 
to  know  if  this  firm  is  reliable.  e.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Martin  Grocery  Company  has  no 
financial  responsibility  that  we  can  find. 
On  this  basis  we  could  not  recommend 
anyone  to  send  tbe  concern  money  in  ad¬ 
vance  on  an  order.  The  fake  “free  offer” 
of  75  lbs.  of  sugar  condemns  the  concern 
in  our  minds.  The  scheme  seems  to  be  a 
revival  of  similar  ones  emanating  from 
Chicago  a  few  years  ago.  These  cheap 
grocery  offers  seem  to  be  sent  out  broad¬ 
cast  to  rural  route  box  numbers  without 
the  name  of  the  individual.  We  advise 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  to  beware  of  the  scheme. 
We  learn  that  Joseph  E.  Martin,  the  per¬ 
petrator  of  the  fraud,  has  been  arrested 
and  jailed  as  a  result  of  the  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  postoffice  inspectors.  No 
semblance  of  a  grocery  business  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  authorities  —  purely  a 
swindle. 

FI.  W.  Cobb  of  Glen  Rock  Nursery  and 
Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood.  N.  J.,  wrote  he 
shipped  me  800  Black  Minorca  chicks 
May  16,  whereas  he  only  sent  me  200.  I 
wrote  him,  stating  the  shortage,  and  he 
never  acknowledged  my  letter-  So  I 
wrote  him  the  second  time,  canceling 
shipment  of  the  shortage,  and  ordered 
him  to  refund  $18.  Instead  of  refunding 
my  money  he  sent  the  other  100  chicks 
May  31.  You  will  note  by  inclosed  cards 
when  this  order  should  have  been  deliv¬ 
ered  :  1,000  came  Mav  10.  200  came  May 
16,  and  100  came  May  31.  Tbe  1,000 
came  from  Galion,  O.  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  the  interest  you  had  in  my  deal¬ 
ings  with  II.  W.  Cobb,  and  would  like  to 
have  you  publish  same  for  the  benefit  of 
other  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  r.  e.  j. 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  experience  speaks  for  itself. 
We  have  had  a  number  of  complaints 
from  Mr.  Cobb’s  customei's  this  season. 
This  thing  of  advertisers  representing 
themselves  as  poultrymen  and  accepting, 
orders  as  such,  and  then  sending  the 
order  to  some  hatchery  at  a  distance  to 
be  filled,  is  a  distinct  menace  to  the  baby 
chick  industry.  This  subscriber  naturally 
expected  the  chicks  to  be  shipped  from 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  which  is  not  more  than 
50  miles  distant  from  his  address.  There 


are  altogether  too  many  of  this  class  of 
baby  chick  advertisers.  Again,  many 
baby  chick  advertisers  feel  it  is  their 
privilege  to  accept  orders  for  definite  de¬ 
livery  on  or  about  a  certain  date  and  fill 
it  a  month  or  six  weeks  later,  ignoring 
the  customer’s  cancellation  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  We  have  found  some  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  advertisers  following  this  practice, 
but  when  another  season  comes  around 
those  advertisers  will  be  obliged  to  seek- 
trade  through  other  channels,  as  their 
advertisements  will  not  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Cobb  left  an  unenviable  record  in 
Maryland,  where  he  operated  several 
years  ago. 

Some  of  my  lady  friends  are  quite  anx¬ 
ious  to  join  the  Automobile  Legal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Newark,  N.  J.,  as  per  inclosed 
circular,  and  as  I  also  drive  a  car,  they 
are  trying  to  have  me  join  as  well.  Will 
you  write  me  about  this  company? 

New  Jersey.  Mrs.  r.  m.  g. 

This  is  another  of  the  service  schemes 
that  we  consider  of  very  doubtful  value. 
You  pay  $10  for  membership  and  the  only 
definite  sendee  promised  is  in  case  you 
break  down  on  the  road  you  are  to  call 
up  the  nearest  garage  which  is  member 
of  the  association  for  help,  and  you  will 
be  towed  to  the  garage  without  charge. 
There  is  no  assurance  that  the  towing 
charge  will  not  be  included  with  the  bill 
for  repairs  which  may  be  necessary.  We 
advise  giving  all  these  membership 
schemes  a  wide  berth. 

Our  Orange  County  friends  who  have 
made  inquiry  about  the  Wallkill  Automo¬ 
bile  project  will  be  interested  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Finan¬ 
cial  World: 

Advices  have  drifted  into  our  offices  in¬ 
dicating  that  promoters  discovering  the 
whereabouts  of  David  Buick  have  drafted 
him  into  a  new  motor  financing  concern 
and  they  would  soon  flood  the  country 
with  literature  telling  investors  what  a 
g’-eat  part  he  played  in  the  motor  world. 
The  success  Durant  has  had  in  financing 
his  various  concerns  directly  through  the 
people  has  inspired  the  backers  of  Buick 
with  the  hope  they  could  repeat  this  suc¬ 
cess  under  the  glamor  of  his  name.  They 
will  tell  how  Buick  put  the  Buick  car 
where  it  is  today,  how  he  was  a  part  of 
the  brilliant  past  reflected  now  in  the 
General  Motors  Company,  but  they  will 
pass  by  the  fact  that  Buick  is  as  dead 
as  old  King  Tut  so  far  as  enjoying  any 
prominence  in  the  financial  world  and  they 
will  not  touch  upon  his  connection  with 
the  Buick  Oil  Company,  one  of  the  no¬ 
torious  oil  swindles  of  10  years  ago  which 
the  Financial  World  exposed  until  it  was 
driven  out  of  business. 


Some  time  ago  I  bought  shares  in  the 
All-Weather  Train  Controller  Company. 
Newark,  N.  .T„  to  the  amount  of  $500.  I 
get  a  letter  once  in  a  while  to  send  more 
money,  and  I  begin  to  wonder  just  what 
I  have  done.  What  is  your  candid  opin¬ 
ion  concerning  this  proposition?  I  shall 
be  very  grateful  for  it.  MISS  M.  a.  m. 

New  York. 

The  All-Weather  Train  Controller 
stock  is  of  the  “blue  sky’-’  class.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  result  of  the  original  in¬ 
vestment  of  this  woman,  we  could  not, 
advise  putting  any  more  money  into  the 
proposition.  The  fact  that  the  company 
is  constantly  appealing  for  more  money 
indicates  that  it  is  either  “hard  up”  or 
the  promoter  is  playing  for  easy  money. 

Can  the  Publisher’s  Desk  department 
take  a  hand  in  circulating  information 
regarding  the  fraud  revealed  in  the  in¬ 
closed  newspaper  clipping?  As  is  stated 
in  this  article,  the  operations  of  the 
salesmen  for  the  “Veteran”  magazines 
extend  well  into  the  country  districts  and 
many  a  hard-earned  dollar  has  been  taken 
from  the  pockets  of  those  whose  sympa¬ 
thies  have  been  played  upon.  Mr.  Brew¬ 
er  has  evidently  taken  pains  to  fortify 
himself  from  the  law.  but  he  is  a  criminal 
nevertheless,  as  well  as  his  assistants, 
who  prowl  about  seeking  to  benefit  them¬ 
selves  at  the  expense  of  real  ex-service 
men.  A.  w.  M. 

New  York. 

The  scheme  of  Wm.  S.  Brewer,  an  ex¬ 
convict,  selling  World's  TFar  Veterans' 
Magazine  is  a  contemptible  one.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  organized  what  he 
calls  “Ex-Service  Men’s  Co-operative 
League,”  which  is  only  another  name  for 
Brewer.  He  gets  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  magazines,  which  he  sells  on 
his  plea  that  the  purchasers  are  thereby 
helping  ex-service  men. 


Tbe  only  faith  which  wears  well  and 
holds  its  color  in  all  weathers  is  that 
which  is  woven  of  conviction  and  set  with 
the  sharp  mordant  of  experience.— James 
Russell  Lowell. 


The  Reindeer  as  a  Dairy  Animal 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  readers 
have  written  to  ask  what  we  think  about 
the  possibilities  of  what  they  call  “rein¬ 
deer  dairying.”  The  interest  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  seems  to  have  been  started  by  Mr. 
Stefanssen,  the  Arctic  explorer,  in  one  of 
his  books.  He  states  that  there  are  great 
possibilities  in  milking  reindeers.  In 
fact,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  50 
years  from  now  the  so-called  “dairy  belt” 
will  work  north,  and  that  great  quantities 
of  butter  and  cbeese  will  be  made  in  what 
is  now  called  the  “Frozen  North.”  The 
claim  is  that  reindeer  can  live  very  cheaply 
on  the  moss  and  other  growths  of  that 
frozen  country.  He  states  that  the  milk 
is  exceedingly  rich,  and  that  through  a 
long  period  of  breeding  and  collecting  tbe 
dairy  qualities  of  these  animals  may  be 
greatly  improved.  Then  there  are  writers 
who  describe  life  in  the  North.  They 
give  us  very  pretty  pictures  of  cvhat  may 
be  expected  in  the  way  of  these  dairy 
animals.  In  a  story  recently  published 
we  are  told  of  a  herder  who  had  devel¬ 
oped  certain  families  of  reindeer  so  that 
they  were  giving  more  than  a  quart  of 
what  was  practically  pure  cream  at  a 
milking.  All  these  things  have  interested 
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number  of  reindeer  and  the  possible 
amount  of  milk  that  they  can  give.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  have  no  experience  in  milking 
reindeer,  but  from  all  I  can  learn  there  is 
absolutely  no  danger  that  reindeer  milk 
manufactured  into  cheese  or  butter  will 
compete  with  milk  from  cows  in  the 
States.  Possibly  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr. 
Stefanssen  may  have  fathered  the  idea.  It 
is  true  that  the  Laps  milk  some  of  then- 
reindeer,  and  that  they  make  cheese  from 
this  milk  and  use  it  as  an  article  of  food. 
But  the  labor  which  would  be  required  to 
milk  a  large  number  of  reindeer  would  it¬ 
self  be  prohibitive  as  a  business  proposi¬ 
tion.  Inclosed  herewith  I  send  you  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  two  Laps  milking  a  reindeer. 
It  is  a  genuine  photograph  and  tells  a 
vivid  story.  Reindeer  are  not  housed  in 
stables  or  tethered.  The  cows  must  be 
caught  from  the  flock  and  subdued  by 
force  while  the  milking  proceeds. 

C.  C.  GEORGESOrt. 


Worms  in  Well  Water;  Weevils 

1.  We  are  on  a  rented  farm  ;  came  here 
in  November,  and  found  it  all  run  down 
and  in  bad  condition.  The  drinking 
water  comes  from  a  pitcher  pump  in  the 
house,  and  it  seemed  pure  and  tasted  good. 
We  used  it  all  Winter.  Just  lately  we 
found  in  the  water  small  white  worms  with 
hairy  legs  and  long  antennae.  They  are 
real  small,  the  largest  about  l/±  to  %  in. 
long,  almost  transparent  in  color,  and 
are  in  sections  and  have  numerous  long 
legs.  We  don’t  know  what  to  do.  The 


Milking  Reindeer  in  Lapland 


the  public.  Not  knowing  anything  about 
life  in  that  distant  country,  men  and 
women  have  believed  these  stories,  and 
really  think  that  the  dairy  reindeer  has 
just  about  arrived.  We  wrote  to  Prof. 
C.  C.  Georgeson  of  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  for  information 
about  this  matter,  and  the  following  brief 
note  from  him  gives  his  opinion,  which  is 
probably  correct.  The  picture  here  print¬ 
ed  was  taken  from  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Sitka  Station.  It  is  from  a  photo¬ 
graph,  and  apparently  gives  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  way  the  reindeer  must  be 
handled  in  order  to  obtain  even  a  small 
supply  of  milk.  It  looks  as  if  this  was 
like  puncturing  another  dairy  balloon, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  anyone  now  liv¬ 
ing  will  be  likely  to  eat  Labrador  butter 
because  it  is  cheaper  than  butter  made  in 
the  good  old-fashioned  dairy  belt.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  the  fact 
that  the  present  reindeer  does  not  give 
much  milk  is  no  sure  reason  why  her 
grand-daughter  many  times  removed  in 
the  future  may  not  rank  as  a  dairy  ani¬ 
mal.  Probably  the  original  Jersey  cow, 
a  thousand  years  or  more  ago,  would  not 
rank  in  value  with  the  present  queen  of 
the  dairy.  A  pen  of  the  original  jungle 
hens  entered  at  one  of  the  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests  probably  w’ould  not  make  much 
more  of  a  record  than  10  or  20  robins  of 
the  present  day.  They  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  through  long  years  of  breeding,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  in  the 
future  the  reindeer  may  become  very 
much  more  useful  than  at  present.  No 
one  is  advised,  however,  to  give  up  his 
present  employment  and  go  to  breeding 
reindeer  in  the  frozen  North  with  the 
expectation  that  he  will  become  suddenly 
rich.  As  for  the  dislike  of  reindeer  to 
give  their  milk  down,  they  cannot  be 
worse  than  some  of  the  cows  we  used  ro 
milk  on  the  Western  range.  They  never 
gave  much  anyway,  and  you  had  to  throw 
and  strap  them  before  you  could  get  the 
small  amount  they  carried. 

You  express  fear  that  the  reindeer  in¬ 
dustry  may  jeopardize  the  dairy  industry 
in  the  States.  To  me  the  idea  is  ridicu¬ 
lous.  It  must  be  put  out  by  someone 
who  figures  out  on  paper  tile  possible 


neighbors  say  it  is  a  driven  well  up  in 
the  garden  somewhere  and  comes  here  in 
a  pipe.  I  don’t  see  how  we  can  clean  it. 
We  have  to  look  out  for  the  stock,  etc., 
and  we  can’t  afford  to  drill  a  well  on  a 
rented  farm.  We  strain  the  water,  but 
I  am  so  afraid  we  will  get  their  eggs. 
Would  they  live  in  people?  Of  course, 
we  can  boil  it,  but  that  makes  it  hot. 
Is  there  any  danger  of  our  getting  typhoid 
from  it  this  Summer?  We  have  an  eight- 
months-  old  baby,  and  I  want  to  be  pretty 
sure  there  is  no  danger  for  her  sake. 
Last  Winter  the  pump  froze,  and  we 
melted  clean  snow  to  prime  it  with.  Could 
the  worms  come  from  that? 

2.  Isn’t  there  some  way  to  prevent 
weevils  from  getting  into  beans?  I 
bought  6  or  7  lbs.  at  different  stores  and 
found  weevils  in  all.  They  look  just  as 
nice  and  clean,  but  maybe  I’ll  find  one 
or  two  weevils  in  looking  them  over ; 
then  when  cooking  I  find  more  floating 
around,  so  I  throw  them  out.  mrs.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

1.  You  will  find  notes  w-ith  regard  to 
“water  bugs”  in  recent  issues  of  this 
paper  on  pages  4S0  and  588.  It  seems 
likely  that  those  you  find  in  your  well 
water  are  of  the  same  nature.  If  your 
well  is  receiving  drainage  from  some  sur¬ 
face  source,  this  should  be  attended  to, 
but  as  to  that,  of  course,  only  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  your  premises  could  determine. 
There  is  no  danger  of  typhoid  from  these 
“worms,”  but  there  may  be  from  the 
source  from  which  the  worms  come.  Ty¬ 
phoid  is  always  caused  by  a  previous  case 
of  typhoid ;  never  from  anything  else. 
Water  or  food  that  has  been  contaminated 
by  the  discharges  from  a  typhoid  patient 
is  dangerous.  See  to  it  that  such  water 
cannot  enter  your  well,  either  by  means 
of  surface  drainage  or  the  close  proximity 
of  a  privy  vault,  and  that  food  for  the 
family  is  not  handled  by  one  recently  re¬ 
covered  from  typhoid  until  the  health  of¬ 
ficer  pronounces  the  patient  free  from 
danger  of  infecting  others. 

2.  Weevils  are  grubs  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  small  beetles  which  sting  the  pods 
while  growing.  When  the  beans  are 
picked,  before  the  grubs  in  them  are  fully 
grown,  bake  them  for  an  hour  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  145  degrees,  or,  what  is 
easier,  place  a  quantity  of  them  in  an 
airtight  box  or  can,  set  a  saucer  upon 
them  and  fill  with  some  liquid  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide.  Then  cover  tightly  and  leave 
for  several  hours.  The  gas  from  the 
evaporating  liquid  will  kill  the  weevils. 

M.  B.  D. 


Thou  wilt  find  rest  from  vain  fancies 
if  thou  doest  every  act  in  life  as  though 
it  were  thy  last, — Marcus  Aurelius. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issoe  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Cook  for  Summer  hotel,  accom¬ 
modating  50  people,  July  1;  also  chamber¬ 
maid  and  waitress;  good  opportunity  for 
mother  and  daughter;  state  experience  and 
wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3459, 
care  Rural  New-Torker. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  men  for  dairy  barn 
or  outside  farm  work;  $21  a  week;  no  privileges. 
HARRY  TITSINK,  Arden  Farms  Dairy  Co., 
Harriman.  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED  to  take  care  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys.  Address,  giving  foil  quali¬ 
fications.  etc.,  to  G.  S.  MAWHINNEY,  215 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  or  HIGHLAND 
FARMS,  Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  general 
work  with  fine  Ayrshire  herd;  wages,  $55  a 
month  with  room  and  board.  LIPPI  TT  FARM, 
Hope,  R.  I. 


REFINED  country  girls  wanted  for  chamber¬ 
maids,  waitresses  and  laundry  work.  Apply 
to  GEORGE  II.  SMILEY,  Minnewaska,  Ulster 
Co.,  New  York. 


GOOD  FARMER  for  all-year  round  work;  state 
age,  reference  and  salary.  G.  RAMPOLLA, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN— First-class  butter  maker;  G  to  10 
cows;  only  dairy  work;  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3498,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEHOLD  HELPER,  companion  not  servant; 

woman  to  do  plain  cooking  and  assist  in  gen¬ 
eral  housework;  electric  light,  power  and  mod¬ 
ern  household  machinery  and  conveniences;  ex¬ 
cellent  home;  would  consider  good  couple.  MRS. 
COLE,  Homewood,  West  P.rattleboro,  Vt.  Write, 
or  phone  432-J. 


WANTED- — Single  man  on  poultry  farm  in  New 
Jersey;  good  wages;  chance  to  advance;  ex¬ 
perience  not.  necessary;  farm  raised  preferred; 
full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER.  3509, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  poultry 
farm  in  New  Jersey;  wife  to  board  2  or  3 
men;  modern  house  and  good  wages;  experi¬ 
ence  not  necessary;  farm  raised  preferred;  full 
particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3510, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once  men,  single  or  married  men 
with  small  families,  to  work  in  modern  cow 
barn;  wages  $G0  to  $70  per  month  and  board; 
good  chance  for  advancement;  large  herd  of 
registered  Holsteins.  WINTERTHUR  FARMS, 
Winterthur,  Del. 


WANTED  at  once,  experienced,  single,  farm 
hand;  $75  a  month  and  maintenance;  no  milk¬ 
ing  and  steady  work.  H.  HANSEN,  West 
Wolworth  Road,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN — Single  man  for  Guernsey  herd  in 
New  Jersey;  14  to  10  cows  to  milk  on  pas¬ 
ture;  help  furnished  in  Winter;  modern  barn; 
must  be  clean,  fast  milker  and  good  calf  man; 
good  living  conditions;  state  age,  nationality, 
experience  and  wages  desired  with  board  and 
room.  ADVERTISER  3528,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  cook  for  boarding  house 
of  125  guests;  good  wages  and  congenial  sur¬ 
roundings;  no  triflers.  ADVERTISER  3527,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once  a  steady  single  man  for 
a  Guernsey  stock  farm;  am  building  a  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  barn  and  here  is  a  chance  for  the 
right  man  to  get  a  steady  place  and  grow  up 
with  the  business;  near  city  trolley,  bus  line, 
and  Summer  park.  F.  W.  COREY,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  houseworker  and  plain  cook; 

two  adults;  small  cottage;  state  salary.  R. 
SECKELS,  5G  Manchester  Terrace,  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  young  man  to  work  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  desire  farm  raised  man,  interested 
and  willing  worker;  wages  $G0  per  month  and 
board.  MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM, 
Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  of  strong  character  and 
good  ability,  not  over  45,  for  seamstress  in 
boy’s  school;  salary  $G0  per  month  and  home; 
particulars.  Write  W.  G.  FANCHER,  Supt., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED,  in  family  of  two,  woman  as  gen¬ 
eral  houseworker;  good  plain  cook;  perma¬ 
nent  position;  suburban  New  York;  references. 
Answer  BOX  Cl,  Katonali,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Families  with  boys  and  girls  over 
1G;  light,  clean  work;  good  living  conditions 
and  schools;  also  farmers,  teamsters  and  a 
handy  man  for  repairing  farm  machinery  and 
rough  carpenter  work.  ADVERTISER  3524, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  or  girl  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  small  apartment  in  New  York  City; 
two  children;  good  home;  plain  cooking.  Ap¬ 
ply  ADVERTISER  353G,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOY  WANTED — Over  10,  on  general  farm,  who 
does  not.  smoke;  $30  month,  board,  -room, 
washing.  F.  S.  HOLLENBECK,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairyman;  married;  to  take  care  of 
small  herd  of  tuberculin  tested  cows;  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  help  on  farm  also;  $70  a  month  to 
start;  good  house,  milk  and  wood;  steady  posi¬ 
tion.  S.  R.  LASLOCKY,  Riverside,  N.  J. 


DAIRYMAN-FARMHAND  WANTED  —  Single, 
good  milker,  experienced  with  cows  and 
farming;  to  milk  five  to  seven  cows,  care  for 
herd,  and  be  handy  at  farm  work;  previous 
experience  in  butter-making  not  necessary; 
send  references;  $00  a  month  and  board.  BOX 
294,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Responsible,  married  man  to  work 
a  grape  farm;  state  wages  and  send  refer¬ 
ences.  E.  W.  TAYLOR,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  man,  small  dairy;  milk,  bottle,  de¬ 
liver  and  general  work;  Summer  and  Win¬ 
ter;  very  comfortable  job  for  dependable  man; 
no  drink  or  cigarettes;  references  required; 
$40  month  and  board.  C.  F.  HILL,  Hunting- 
ton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  used  to  country  life,  to  do 
general  housework  in  family  of  three;  must 
be  neat  and  a  good  plain  cook;  no  laundry; 
house  has  all  modern  improvements:  state  age, 
and  Wages  expected  in  first  letter;  am  35 
miles  out  of  New  York  City:  convenient  to 
railroad  station.  Telephone,  Spring  Valley,  214, 
or  write  to  MRS.  S.  J.  BOOROM,  Pomona,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Sterling  young  couple,  man  super¬ 
visor  boys,  wife,  cook  small  family,  etc. ; 
salary  $1,440,  home:  $1,500  after  six  months. 
COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


FARM  FOREMAN  WANTED— A  reliable  work¬ 
ing  foreman  (married)  vs’anted  August  1  on 
farm  near  Ossining;  house  with  running  water 
and  bath;  to  board  2  or  3  farm  helpers;  give 
experience,  age  references,  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  ages,  also  church  affiliation. 
ADVERTISER  3554,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  single,  to  assist  on  Long  Island 
poultry  farm;  write  or  apply  ROOM  1201,  103 
Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Farmer,  single;  $00  per  month  and 
keep;  no  dairy.  GEO  MORRISON,  Dutchess 
Co.,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


SITUATION  WANTED— Poultryman,  married, 
no  children,  18  years’  experience,  all  branches, 
at  present  manager  -commer-lal  plant,  is  open 
to  good  proposition.  ADVERTISER  3505,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  working  herdsman  open  for  posi¬ 
tion;  experienced  in  certified  milk  production, 
A.  R.  O.  work,  feeding,  breeding,  calf  raising 
and  veterinary  work;  trustworthy,  A1  refer¬ 
ences;  state  salary.  Address  ADVERTISER 
3523,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  young  woman,  position  as  house¬ 
keeper  or  taking  care  of  elderly  lady;  home 
more  than  wages;  write  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3519,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  within  50-mile  radius  of  New  York;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  28  years  of  age;  handy  with 
tools:  only  first-class  places  will  be  considered. 
ADVERTISER  3518,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  a  year  round  position  on  a  one-man 
estate  by  American;  single;  34  years  old; 
interested  in  flowers  and  vegetables.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3529,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRACTOR  operator  or  truck  driver  wants  job; 

experienced  in  farm  work ;  has  driven  Ford- 
son  tractor  one  season;  Ford,  Brockway,  In¬ 
ternational  and  White  truck;  license;  begin 
July  1;  please  state  terms.  ADVERTISER 
3525,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GROOM,  capable,  ambitious,  single,  age  28 
years,  seeks  position  on  private  estate:  10 
years’  experience  with  horses;  can  teach  riding. 
ADVERTISER  3535,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced,  competent,  working 
poultryman  to  care  for  plant;  800  mature 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  1,000  young  stock;  good 
equipment;  good  opportunity  for  successful  op¬ 
erator;  location,  South.  Address  ADVERTISER 
3522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED — Single  farmer  or  lad  for  all 
around  work  on  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  send 
references;  also  girl  or  woman  to  help  with 
housework;  family  three  adults;  modern  home; 
conveniences.  MARSH  BARBER,  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— Chore  boy  for  Summer;  Protestant; 

15  to  18  yrs. ;  $20  month  and  board.  CLAR¬ 
ENCE  FLORA,  Corinth,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Reliable  single  man  for  dairy 
barn  work:  35  cows;  milking  machine  experi¬ 
ence  required;  wages  $G0  per  month  and  board. 
SAUCONA  FARMS,  R.F.D.  4,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  man  on  poultry  farm;  good 
opportunity  for  right  party.  MAPLE  PARK 
FARM,  Box  76,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Immediately,  experienced  man  on 
small  truck  farm;  10-liour  day,  Sundays  off; 
$45  month,  bonus,  maintenance.  VICTOR 
SEARING,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


2  MEN,  general  farming;  boarding  house;  Cats- 
kili  Mts. ;  $40  month.  P.  O.  BOX  178,  Wind¬ 
ham,  N.  Y. 


WAITRESS-CHAMBERMAID,  private  family, 
modern  house,  country;  $40  monthly.  AD\  ER- 
TISER  3515,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single;  Jersey  herd;  modern 
equipment;  clean  milk;  $75  monthly.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  351G,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT'  HERDSMAN,  single;  Jersey  herd, 
modern  equipment;  clean  milk;  $60  monthly. 
ADVERTISER  3517,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  and  general  housework,  refined  country 
girl;  permanent  place;  $40  per  month,  in  all 
year  round  home  at  the  seashore;  time  allowed 
for  bathing;  must  be  fond  of  children;  in  reply¬ 
ing,  give  full  description  of  self,  references, 
age,  etc.  ADVERTISER  3514,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  man  to  work  on  small  truck 
garden  farm.  ADVERTISER  3513,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  small  dairy  farm, 
willing  to  work:  permanent;  good  board.  L.  Z., 
BOX  67,  Orange  Co.,  Howells,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — We  offer  permanent  positions 
to  experienced  single  milkers,-  farm  hands  and 
teamsters  at  good  wages  and  under  excellent 
living  and  working  conditions.  WALKER- 
GORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN  for  large  commercial  plant; 

good  buildings  and  equipment;  location  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey;  married  man  $79,  or  single 
man  $50  with  board  and  room;  position  also 
open  for  general  farmers,  married  or  single  at 
$65  and  $45.  ADVERTISER  3531,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance:  apply, 
stating  age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if  possible)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Tliiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  on  poultry  farm;  one 
as  teamster,  other  at  carpenter  work;  year 
round  position;  best  of  board,  room,  etc.  LONB 
OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Babylon,  L.  I. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  work 
about  place;  steady  employment  year  around; 
state  wages  expected;  house  with  all  modern 
improvements  on  place.  ADVERTISER  3534, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  work  on  apple  and 
Alfalfa  farm;  can  teach  orcharding  as  I  bud, 
graft  and  raise  nearly  all  my  trees;  am  growing 
fancy  fruit;  no  cows  or  hogs  kept;  none  but 
Protestant  of  good  habits  and  a  worker  need 
apply:  give  references,  experience,  and  wages 
expected.  CLIFTON  FRUIT  FARM,  Memphis, 
N.  Y. 


W’OULD  like  a  chance  to  learn  poultry  raising. 
R.  B.  L.,  Box  438.  Pittsfield,  N.  H. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man,  42,  having  always  worked 
in  city,  now  wants  position  in  country;  pre¬ 
ferably  on  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  3532, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Poultryman,  47,  single, 
experienced:  can  produce  results;  would  con¬ 
sider  percentage  proposition  on  up-to-date 
plant;  please  do  not  reply  unless  you  have  nec¬ 
essary  equipment  for  first-class  production.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3551,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Poultryman,  married,  thoroughly 
competent  and  experienced  in  raising  and 
taking  care  of  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys, 
pheasants,  and  capons;  private  estate;  wages 
$100  per  month;  new  furnished  cottage  with 
bathroom,  light  and  2-3  of  coal;  wife  to  board 
two  men:  no  children  preferred;  reference  re¬ 
quired.  THOMAS  HENDERSON,  Supt.  H.  H. 
Rogers  Estate,  Southhampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework; 

family  of  two;  modern  home,  with  all  im¬ 
provements;  beautiful  village,  shore  front,  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  3533,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MILKER  WANTED — Single,  experienced  man 
to  milk  and  care  for  12  purebred  Guernseys, 
twice  daily;  dry  hand,  not  certified;  $60  per 
month  and  board:  no  outside  farm  work. 
MOUXTROSE  FARMS,  451  S.  Main  St.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 


WANTED — Single  man 'that  don’t  use  tobacco, 
on  New  Jersey  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  want 
someone  that  is  used  to  farm  conditions,  will¬ 
ing  and  able  to  work  6  days  a  week  with  the 
understanding  that  a  poultry  farm  can’t  be 
run  without  some  out-of-hours  work;  perma¬ 
nent.  position;  $60  per  month,  room  and  board; 
with  a  future;  state  in  first  letter,  experience, 
age.  height  and  weight.  Address  ADVERTISER 
3538,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  FARMER,  married  or  single,  to  work 
on  up-State  purebred  Holstein  farm:  good 
wages  and  living  conditions.  ADVERTISER 
3539.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  2G,  single,  American,  college 
graduate  with  practical  experience,  desires 
position  where  a  reliable  and  competent  man 
will  get  opportunity  to  make  good ;  can  make 
an  investment  if  desired.  MAURICE  GOLD¬ 
STEIN,  73  Bay  17th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER-FARMER.  wishes  position  on 
gentleman’s  estate;  live  experience  in  farm¬ 
ing  and  gardening;  some  greenhouse  experi¬ 
ence:  best  of  references;  German,  42,  married, 
no  children;  wife  willing  to  board  help;  state 
wages  and  particulars  in  first  letter.  V.  RICH¬ 
TER,  41  Canal  St.,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa. 


COMPETENT  farm  or  estate  superintendent,  de¬ 
sires  change;  refined,  well-educated,  reliable, 
married,  highest  references.  BOX  50,  Ticon- 
deroga,  N.  Y. 


WHO  wants  a  married  farmer,  energetic,  capa¬ 
ble,  not  afraid  of  work,  understands  all  farm 
work  and  farm  machinery;  experienced  advance 
registry  work;  best  references;  if  you  want  a 
man  who  can  get  results  address  ADVERTISER 
3540,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  Give  details  in 
first  letter. 


MAN,  middle-aged,  Christian,  reliable,  wants 
light  out-door  work  part  of  day,  rest  part  of 
day:  nerve  trouble:  Adirondack  Mountains;  for 
Summer:  unquestionable  references.  Address 

J.  BECK,  330  West  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 


MARRIED  man  wants  position  as  poultryman 
or  to  take  care  of  small  dairy  and  poultry: 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  3552,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Experienced,  single  man  of  good 
character,  for  general  farm  work  on  farm  in 
town;  modern  improvements  in  house  and  barn; 
Protestant  only;  state  wages  desired  and  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  148,  Harrison, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— Active,  farm  raised,  young  man 
(not  a  boy)  with  some  poultry  experience, 
as  assistant  on  modern  Leghorn  farm  near  New 
York;  good  wages  and  excellent  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement  after  ability  is  demonstrated;  state 
age.  experience  and  wages  required:  no  ciga¬ 
rettes.  ADVERTISER  .3548,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED — Couple  for  country  home 
near  Westfield,  N.  J.,  wife  to  cook  and  as¬ 
sist  with  housework,  man  to  make  himself  gen¬ 
erally  useful:  permanent:  $90  per  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3550,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  farm  work:  small 
dairy;  $75  per  month  and  board:  steady  posi¬ 
tion:  phone  42-M  Cold  Spring,  after  7  p.  m. 
CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  herdsman  for  small 
herd  of  Guernseys  on  private  estate:  good 
buttermaker;  no  A.  R.  work.  Supt.  MAUDE- 
SLEIGII  FARM,  Newburyport.  Mass. 


MAN  WANTED  for  general  farm  work,  a 
short  distance  from  New  York  City;  a  good 
steady  job  for  the  right  man.  ADVERTISER 
3545,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  fitter  and  show  man  on  hogs, 
splendid  salesman,  open  for  engagement  and 
permanent  position;  very  best  of  references. 
Address  ADVERTISER  3544,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HIGH  school  graduate,  18,  strong,  and  with 
some  experience,  desires  job  on  sanitary  farm; 
pav  secondary  to  good  home.  ADY  ERTISER 
3555.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 300-aere  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  A1  condition;  land  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


R  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm;  9.3  acres; 
andy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
trict,  Montgomery  Co..  Pa.;  40  miles  west 
Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstown; 
i  apple  trees,  standard  varieties;  12  acres 
ic-hes;  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  strawber- 
s,  pears,  cherries,  raspberries,  currants  and 
laragus  in  abundance;  stone  house  and  barn; 
acres  woodland:  good  markets;  deal  includes 
crops  and  machinery,  Fordson  tractor.  Bean 
ver  spraver,  horses,  chickens  and  bees;  bar- 
n  at  $15,000.  F.  H.  YARNALL,  934  High 
■eet,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  poultry  farm  of1  60  acres; 

level;  tractor  worked;  loam  soil;  close  to 
village  of  2,000  inhabitants;  capacity  for  1,500- 
2,000  layers;  electric  lights;  village  water  piped 
everywhere;  state  road;  incubator  cellar,  40,- 
000  capacity;  7-room  house,  with  bath  and  fur¬ 
nace;  double  garage;  large  basement  barn  and 
tool  house;  property  overlooks  a  lake  in  Finger 
Lake  Region  of  Central  New  York;  tub  choice 
building  lots  included;  price,  $16,000,  easy 
terms.-  ADVERTISER  3471,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  shore  waterfront,  poultry, 
fruit  and  truck  farm;  223  acres,  100  under 
cultivation;  beautiful  location;  fine  beach, 
oysters,  fishing,  bathing;  1,000.000  feet  tim¬ 
ber;  good  buildings;  price  $12,000,  $2,500  cash. 
W.  J.  VESSEY,  Shelltown,  Md. 


360-ACRE  FARM,  near  station;  now  keeping  30 
head  of  milkers;  milk  goes  to  New  York; 
*4  million  feet  timber;  price  $6,000.  BOX  129, 
Marathon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  farm  of  75  to  100  acres. 
Duchess  county,  near  Poughkeepsie;  some 
timber;  no  agents;  not  over  $5,000.  L.  I. 
HARVEY,  Elks  Club,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  country  home,  city  conveniences; 

9  rooms,  2  baths,  open  fireplace;  2-car  garage. 
70  GREENYVOOD  AVE.,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — General  country  store,  10  acres, 
garage  and  repair  shop;  will  sacrifice  for 
$1,500;  business  established  50  years.  HAY¬ 
DEN,  Robbins,  Del. 


POULTRY  FARM,  Vineland,  N.  J.;  five  min¬ 
utes  from  trolley;  3  acres;  large  poultry 
buildings;  stock;  fruit;  fully  equipped;  new 
G-room  and  bath  bungalow,  all  modern  conven¬ 
iences;  $12,000,  terms;  no  agents.  ADVERTIS- 
ER  3506,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PECAN  GROY’E  in  Georgia;  80  acres;  finest 
variety;  trees  two  years  old;  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  C.  3’.  SMITH,  Concord,  Ga. 


FRUIT  FARM  WANTED— 150  or  more,  trac¬ 
tor  tillable  acres;  1,000  or  more  apple  trees; 
state  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3500,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — HG-acre  dairy  farm; 

four  miles  from  Delhi,  Delaware  County,  New 
York;  12  head  of  cows;  young  stock;  a  good 
work  team;  necessary  farm  machinery;  sugar 
bush;  some  fruit;  2-story,  10-room  house;  barn 
80x40;  easy  terms;  immediate  possession.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  3499,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -100-acre  dairy  farm,  25  miles  from 
Washington.  D.  C. ;  2  miles  from  town;  39c  a 
gallon  for  milk;  dairy  buildings  brick;  modern 
house,  10  rooms.  2  baths;  steam  heat,  electric 
lights;  cottage  with  bath;  horse  barn,  garage, 
etc.,  $25,000:  will  exchange  for  a  farm  in 
Westchester  County,  New  York.  Address  J.  J. 
HENRY,  Manager,  Herndon,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE — Good  farm,  98  acres;  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  fruit;  Endicott- Johnson  markets; 
milk  11c  quart;  customers  furnish  pails:  retail 
price,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.;  good  buildings; 
good  location:  good  income.  Write  owner, 
ANDREW  NELSON,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 13-room  boarding  house  in  popular 
Summer  resort:  95-acre  farm;  fine  barn;  poul¬ 
try  houses  for  800  hens;  brooder  houses  for  1,500 
chicks;  a  money-maker.  L.  KIRSCH,  Maple 
Park  Farm,  Box  76,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Mill  property,  saw  mill,  cider  and 
grist  mill,  with  or  without  planing  mill;  place 
for  cow  and  200  hens;  this  is  a  money-maker. 
ADVERTISER  3520,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT,  a  seven-room  furnished  cottage  at 
Beach  Pond  Lake,  Connecticut;  also  furnished 
rooms  in  a  farm  house  with  kitchen  privileges. 
JOHN  BYGLIN,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Moosup,  Conn. 


FARM,  72  acres;  2  horses,  8  cows,  6  heifers, 
4  pigs,  chickens,  ducks;  buzz  saw:  plenty 
wood;  sufficient  water;  good  buildings;  fine  loca¬ 
tion;  price  $4,500,  cash  $2,500.  WM.  SUCHY. 
Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  FARM,  Dutchess  Co.,  67  acres,  all  till¬ 
able;  2  miles  from  shipping  point;  apples, 
pears,  grapes,  strawberries,  dewberries,  cher¬ 
ries;  300  young  chickens;  10-room  Colonial 
house;  outbuildings  good.  ADVERTISER  3512, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — I  want  to  buy  farm  less  than 
125  miles  from  New  York  City;  $3,000.  MRS. 
FRANK  MILES,  St.  Albans,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE,  in  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. ,  attrac¬ 
tive  farm  home;  GO  acres,  stone  house,  eight 
rooms;  shade,  fruit;  necessary  outbuildings; 
convenient  to  churches,  schools,  stores;  price, 
$7,500:  ideal  for  poultry.  Address  WM.  S. 
FOWLER,  929  Kenyon  Ave.,  Plainfield.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Equipped  poultry-fruit  farm,  capac¬ 
ity  1,000  layers,  near  city,  on  State  road; 
modern  conveniences;  about  $2,000  down,  or  rent 
with  buving  option.  ADVERTISER  3511,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Tract  of  seashore  land  in  Southern 
Massachusetts.  ADVERTISER  3530,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


75  ACRES;  bargain,  $1,650;  large  house  and 
tyarn:  running  water;  mall  route;  wood¬ 
land;  large  fields.  CLARENCE  FIELD.  Lemp- 
ster,  N.  H. 


DAIRY  and  poultry  farm,  near  village,  station, 
creamery,  school,  and  churches;  on  the  State 
road;  100  acres  land,  half  tillable,  balance  pas¬ 
ture  and  timber;  2  houses,  3  barns,  silo,  and 
other  buildings;  everything  in  best  condition; 
equipped;  reason,  sickness;  for  particulars,  in¬ 
quire  owner.  BOX  7,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  small  place.  125- 
acre  farm  fully  equipped.  Owner,  R.F.D.  2, 
BOX  20,  Milford,  N.' J. 


WANTED — General  store,  located  within  100 
miles  New  York  City,  doing  about  $2,060 
monthlv  business;  state  price  and  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3526,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— 1,000  acres  of 
good  loamy  soil  land  in  one  body  in  Dodge 
County,  Georgia,  which  w'as  third  largest  cot¬ 
ton  producing  section  for  the  year  1923;  these 
lands  are  in  state  of  cultivation,  and  consist 
of  some  of  Georgia’s  best  soil;  several  public 
roads  leading  to  this  plantation;  school  and 
places  of  religious  worship  within  easy  access; 
correspondence  invited  from  anyone  interested. 
W.  L.  JESSUP,  Eastman,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE — 77  acres:  six-room  house,  barn, 
chicken  house;  100.000  feet  timber;  trout 
brook;  spring  water  at  house;  two  miles  from 
State  road;  railroad  station  Ellenville;  P.  O. 
Grahamsville.  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. :  $1,500. 
ANDERS  ANDERSON,  Sullivan  Co.,  Grahams¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  889 c 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  VN  holesale  Pricei. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Celia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  _Va’u' 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  yOU  MO.N'EY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Houee  in  America— Eetab.  18M 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CRA1NE 

SILOS 


give  three-fold  protection  to  your  silage. 
They  keep  warmth  and  juices  in,  and  keep 
cold  and  weather  out. 

Every  square  inch  of  a  Craine  Silo  js 
protected  against  stress  and  strain  in 
any  direction. 

You  can  tell  a  Craine  from  any  other, 
wood  silo.  Smooth  and  handsome.  No 
hoop9  to  tighten  or  loosen.  Once  up,  a 
Craine  stays  put.  Craine  Silos  are  cheap¬ 
est  to  own. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog 

Any  old  stave,  iron -hooped  silo 
can  be  rebuilt  into  a  Craine  3-wall 
Silo  at  about  half  the  cost  of  a 
new  one.  Catalog  shows  how. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Box  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


ROSS 

Ensilage  Cutters 

DEFORE  you  decide  on  any 
Ensilage  Cutter — at  any  price 
— mail  the  coupon,  or  a  post  card, 
for  full  information  regarding  the  Ross. 
This  sturdy,  low -speed,  smooth  - 
running  machine  has  led  the  field  for 
years— and  it  is  better  this  year  than 
ever  before! 

BETTER  SILAGE 

Less  Power  Needed  — 
and  Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 

The  Ross  stands  right  up  to  the  work. 
No  matter  how  heavy  the  corn,  it  runs 
smoothly,  steadily,  cutting  every  piece 
•lick  and  clean — saving  all  the  rich 
juices.  No  mashing.  No  chewing.  No 
shredding.  The  Ross  is  a  real  cutter! 

Write  at  once  fot  catalog  —  prices — full  inform¬ 
ation.  Find  out  about  the  Ross  boiler  plate  steel 
blower  and  cutting  apparatus — ball-bearing  end- 
thrust— positive  knife  adiustment.  Get  all  the 
facts— and  then  decide. 

E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Successors  to  The  E.  IV.  Rots  Co. 

Dept.  213  Springfield,  Ohio 


I E.  W,  Ross  Co. 

Dipt.  213  Springfled,  Ohio 

i 


Send  full  information  regarding  Rom  Ensilage 
Cutters. 


Name. 


I 
1 

|  Address. 

I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Bar -Tacked  Pockets 
Every  overall  wearer 
knows  how  easily  most 
overalls  rip  at  the  pockets ; 
even  when  riveted  the 
rivets  weaken  the  cloth 
and  tear  out.  Pockets  of 
Chase  “Bonded”  Overalls 
are  bar-tacked  which  is 
a  natural  strengthening. 


fi-IASE 

"Bonded  OVERALLS 

dWorkClothing 
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Triple  Service  Safety 
Watch  Pocket 

On  the  apron  is  a  pocket 
of  special  design — holds 
watch  securely  —  has 
spaces  for  two  pencils. 


?> 


YOUR  dollar  buys  one  hundred  cents’ 
worth  of  VALUE  in  Chase  “Bonded” 
Overalls.  The  finest,  strongest  denim 
is  used;  the  garments  are  cut  generously  large; 
they  are  stoutly  stitched  with  durable  thread; 
the  buttonholes  are  strong  and  well  finished. 

We  build  extra  wear  into  Chase  “Bonded” 
Overalls  so  that  you  get  extra  wear  out  of 
them. 

They  are  sold  direct  from  factory  to  dealer 
without  salesmen;  the  saving  goes  into 
overall  quality. 


Rip-proof 

Crotch 

Where  most  over¬ 
alls  are  weakest 
Chase  “Bonded” 
Overalls  have  been 
made  strongest.  A 
big  feature  is  this 
superior  Rip-proof 
Crotch;  does  not 
add  one  cent  to 
the  cost  to  you. 


Marty  Other 
Features 

^ ook  for  this 

BUTTON 


TRY  ONE  PAIR 

If  no  dealer  in  your  town  carries  Chase 
“Bonded”  Overalls  send  us  your  waist  meas¬ 
ure,  your  leg  length,  your  dealer’s  name  and 
$2.45 — check  or  money  order — and  we’ll  send 
you  a  pair  prepaid.  This  offer  is  good  only  for 
your  first  pair — just  to  prove  Chase  “Bonded” 
Overall  superiority. 


L.  C.  CHASE  &  COMPANY 

Established  1847 

Overall  Division  8  WATERTOWN,  MASS. 


On  eifery  CHASE 

GARMENT 
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The  Clean  Cuttin 


*  CLIMAX 

Ensilage  Cutter 

i£the  cutter  you 
want.  Has  *  in¬ 
ward  shear  cut, 
thin  straight 
edge  knives. 
Cuts  and  ele¬ 
vates  with  less 
power. 

Write  for  catalog . 

CLIMAX  CORP.,  48  Swan  Street,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Green  Mountain 


Better  Crops 
Less  Work 


With 


SOLVAY  is  so  easy  to  handle, 
so  safe,  so  economical  that  it 
makes  less  work  but  bigger  crops 
wherever  used. 

Make  this  year  a  bigger  year, — 
in  crops,  in  profits.  You  can  do 
it  with  SOLVAY. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


iimmimiiiiiiii 


Write  for  the  new 
lime  booklet  —  sent 
free  I  T ells  you  inter¬ 
esting  profitable  facts 
you  should  know 
about  lime. 


LIMESTONE 


Lightest  running 
ensilage  cutter 


Dick’s  principle  of  “Knives  and  elevating  fans  on  fly 
wheel,  makes  Blizzards  lighest  running.  Had  power 
to  spare”  writes  C.  O.  Ogle.  "We  doubted  if  our 

. Tractor  would  pull  the  Blizzard,  but  it  did 

—to  full  capacity,  without  using  all  the  power." 

Prices  Down — Big  Improvements 

AH  Blizzard  models  now  self -feeding.  A  new  attach¬ 
ment  to  regulate  feeding.  Blizzards  do  most  work  per 
H.P.  Many  In  use  after  16  and  20  years.  Parts  of  wear 
all  replaceable  at  small  expense.  Fill  highest  silos. 
Get  the  big  Blizzard  circular.  Describes  also  Dick  3 
"Famous"  Feed  Cutter.  Six  hand  and  power  models. 
Standard  for  49  years. 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio 

BOX  502 


,  .  the  NEW  PADDLE  ROLL 
SELF  FEED  described  In 

BIG  NEW 
CIRCULAR 

Gladly  mallod  frM  Full 
oartlcularaoo  flaw  1923 

*  SUHtrH 


Vol.  LXXXII.  wimW«kli»p^T(iAe  PriP^nnrT?1!?111118  VG°"  June  30  1923  Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  June  26.  1879,  at  the  Post  NT  A7/IQ 

33u  W.  30th  St.,  New  York.  I  rice  One  Dollar  a  Year.  JUIlt  JU,  Lzj£.0  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879.  INO.  4/ 49 
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The  Children  Have  a  Tea  Party 
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Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  SO,  1923 


How  Much  Will  Europe  Buy  From  America? 


Perhaps  Less  Grain  and  Meat.  Needs  Our  Cotton.  Year’s  Outlook 
Fair.  Long,  Range  Doubtful.  What  Can  Be  Done?  Some 

Home  Market  Products 


r-"  ^qiAST  CONDITIONS. — The  foreign  demand 
Z/pfTft  for  our  farm  products  is  like  the  outlet  of 
a  wet  swale  lot.  It  keeps  the  current  mov- 
iug  and  prevents  stagnation.  What  liap- 
%  I  I,ene(l  *n  1^21  was  partly  the  clogging  of 
this  outlet,  and  there  was  no  relief  until 
much  lower  prices  cleared  the  way.  If  farmers 
could  have  known  what  was  coming,  perhaps  they 
would  not  have  raised  quite  so  much  grain,  meat 
and  other  products  in  1920.  A  farmer  who  knows 
the  outlook  now  in  a  general  way  should  he  able  to 
plan  better  than  by  taking  no  thought  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Let  us  take  up  one  export  line  after  another 
and  see  what  it  means  in  the  situation. 

THE  THREE  LEADING  ITEMS.— The  main  farm 
items  in  the  foreign  demand  are  grain,  pork  pro¬ 
ducts  and  cotton.  It  may  not  be  known  generally 
that  pork,  bacon,  ham  and  lard  exports  largely  ex¬ 
ceed  any  other  food  export  items.  Exports  of  beef, 
dairy  and  poultry  products  and  fruits  are  less  prom¬ 
inent  than  the  three  groups  that  have  been  men¬ 
tioned.  but  very  important  to  some  of  our  farmers. 

GRAIN. — Our  exports  of  wheat  were  194,000,000 
bushels  in  19ir>.  470.000.000  in  1921.  and  425,000,000 
in  1922 ;  still  it  was  twice  as  much  as  before  the 
war.  Europe  is  the  great  customer  for  our  farm 
products,  although  the  trade  with  South  America 
is  promising  because  of  its  rapid  gains  and  the 
increase  of  population,  which  has  doubled  in  the 
past  20  years.  They  are  taking  a  great  deal  of 
American  and  Canadian  wheat  now,  and  the  trade 
to  the  south  of  us  may  develop  greatly  in  time.  At 
present  Europe  is  our  main  dependence.  The  mar¬ 
ket  in  Europe  will  depend  more  on  the  buying  power 
than  on  any  increase  in  production  over  there.  The 
come-back  of  Russia  and  other  former  grain  export¬ 
ing  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  is  very  slow.  Gov¬ 
ernment  observers  just  back  from  those  countries 
say  the  old  estates  are  broken  up,  the  farming  sys¬ 
tem  going  backward  instead  of  forward,  and  no 
great  wheat  export  surplus  is  to  be  expected  for 
many  years.  They  are  coming  back  in  rye  and  bar¬ 
ley.  but  not  on  wheat.  Europe  will  have  to  buy  of 
outside  countries.  The  United  States  will  share  this 
trade  with  South  America,  Australia,  India  and  a 
few  other  countries.  These  grain-shipping  countries 
are  raising  rather  more  than  last  season,  so  that  the 
competition  will  be  more  keen.  How  much  Europe 
can  buy  will  depend  on  how  much  money  she  takes 
in.  It  is  a  question  whether  Europe  may  not  feel 
too  poor  the  coming  year  to  buy  all  the  wheat  she 
wants.  Her  people  may  have  to  eat  more  of  the  old 
black  rye  bread.  We  conclude  that  the  outlook  for 
wheat  from  this  country,  while  fair,  is  not  so  good 
as  for  recent  years. 

TOO  MUCH  PORK.— The  world  has  taken  to 
raising  more  pigs.  Feed  was  cheap  and  in  many 
countries  of  Europe  grain  prices  were  fixed  by  law  at 
a  low  price.  Farmers  everywhere  turned  grain  into 
quick  money  by  raising  pigs.  The  outlook  is  not 
good  at  present  for  our  pork  and  lard  trade,  and  for 
the  same  reason  there  may  be  too  many  cattle  in  a 
year  or  two. 

WORLD  NEEDS  ALL  OUR  COTTON— The  out¬ 
look  is  better  for  cotton  than  for  the  other  main¬ 
stays  of  our  export  trade.  The  world’s  supply  is 
unusually  light,  especially  so  of  the  American  cot¬ 
ton  which  must  be  used  for  many  leading  classes  of 
manufactured  goods.  The  crop  in  this  country  is 
the  main  reliance,  and  Europe  must  somehow  find 
money  to  pay  for  it.  The  prospect  is  that  the  de¬ 
mand  will  exceed  the  supply,  and  the  price  will 
continue  rather  high.  The  South  is  raising  more 
cotton,  but  not  enough  more  to  fill  the  probable 
shortage.  The  weak  spot  is  the  uncertainty  of  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  here  and  in  Europe.  Some  cotton 
mills  are  shutting  down  in  this  country. 

GENERAL  OUTLOOK  FAIR. — The  foreign  de¬ 
mand  for  American  apples  varies  with  the  crop  over 
there,  and  no  crop  news  has  come  through  yet. 
Probably  the  demand  will  be  fair  in  proportion  to 
the  smaller  crops  expected  in  this  country  the  pres¬ 
ent  season.  The  foreign  demand  for  our  poultry  and 
dairy  products  is  not  likely  to  vary  enough  to  affect 
the  general  situation  here.  On  the  whole,  the  out¬ 
look  for  our  foreign  trade  in  farm  products  is  not 


so  good  as  last  year,  but  still  fair,  as  compared  with 
times  before  the  war.  Taking  a  long  range  outlook, 
one  would  say  that  the  chances  are  better  for  pro¬ 
ducts  that  depend  mostly  on  our  own  markets; 
such  items  as  fruits,  vegetables,  milk,  eggs  and  hay. 

STRESS  THE  HOME  MARKET  — If  some  of  our 
farmers  rightly  located  would  place  more  and  more 
stress  on  these  crops  and  less  on  grain  and  meat 
products,  they  might  do  better,  according  to  the  way 
things  look  just  now.  The  prospects  would  improve 
if  the  various  muddles  of  the  Old  World  countries 
were  cleared  up,  but  that  must  be  left  to  the  states¬ 
men.  We  could  lend  Europe  more  money  to  buy  our 
goods,  but  it  is  risky  to  lend  to  people  already  deep 


This  picture  is  sent  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Kiddle  of  Ohio,  who 
tells  us  about  his  tame  gander :  “This  bird  was 
hatched  by  an  old  hen  ;  when  he  was  but  two  days  old 
his  mother  turned  up  her  toes,  so  it  was  up  to  someone 
to  look  after  this  little  chap.  It  was  but  a  few  days 
and  he  knew  who  looked  after  him.  I  named  him  Reap 
because  this  was  all  he  could  say  ;  however,  he  responds 
to  his  name.  This  gander  will  follow  me  any  place  I 
go ;  in  fact,  if  I  do  not  want  him  to  go  he  must  be 
locked  in.  He  will  stand  on  my  hands,  shoulders,  or 
head ;  it  does  not  appear  to  make  any  difference.  In 
the  picture  he  simply  crawled  up  my  side  and  stood  still 
while  getting  his  picture.  lie  will  be  a  year  old  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  this  June.  Strange  to  say,  this  bird,  if  out 
of  our  yard,  will  come  at  once  when  called  by  his  name.” 


in  debt,  and  some  of  them  inclined  to  dodge  payment. 
If  Europe  buys  less  of  some  things  from  us,  we  will 
need  to  raise  less  of  such  things,  and  from  that 
point  of  view  the  recent  flow  of  farmers  and  farm 
help  from  country  to  city  may  help  to  balance  the 
situation.  g.  b.  f. 


A  Disease  of  “Live-forever’  * 

SOMETHING  over  25  years  ago  we  had  a  letter 
from  a  New  York  farmer  with  regard  to  a  dis¬ 
ease  which  he  claimed  would  kill  the  plant  com¬ 
monly  known  as  “live-forever.”  This  plant  had  be¬ 
come  a  weed  pest  on  many  New  York  farms,  and  it 
was  well  named,  for  it  continued  to  live  in  spite  of 
thorough  cultivation.  This  farmer  claimed  to  have 
found  a  diseased  plant,  and  that  he  had  communi¬ 
cated  the  disease  to  other  plants.  By  using  them 
here  and  there  in  a  field,  he  had  been  able  to  spread 
the  disease  and  exterminate  the  pest.  He  was  very 
insistent  in  saying  that  in  this  way  he  could  cer¬ 
tainly  clean  any  farm  of  live-forever.  We  succeeded 


in  interesting  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  who  was  then 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell,  and 
finally  Prof.  Stone  of  the  college  made  some  prac¬ 
tical  experiments  with  the  diseased  plants.  It  now 
seems  that  Prof.  Stone  introduced  these  plants  into 
a  field  badly  infested  with  live-forever,  and  then, 
busy  with  many  matters,  he  forgot  all  about  it  until 
some  years  later.  Then,  when  he  made  an  investiga¬ 
tion.  he  found  that  the  live-forever  was  no  longer 
troublesome.  It  had  really  been  killed  out  for  the 
most  part.  Little  has  been  done  with  this  work 
since  then.  Prof.  Barrus  of  the  Department  of 
Plant  Pathology  tells  us  that,  a  few  years  ago,  he 
saw  this  field,  and  started  to  make  a  study  of  the 
diseased  plants  to  find  some  practical  way  for  utiliz¬ 
ing  them,  either  by  introducing  the  affected  plants, 
or  by  means  of  cultures  of  the  organism.  There 
were  so  many  other  problems  arising  at  the  time 
that  this  matter  was  not  taken  up.  The  field  where 
the  disease  occurred  has  been  plowed  up  several 
times  since  that  date,  and  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  locate  any  plants  there,  either  healthy  ones  or 
those  which  a^re  suffering  from  the  disease.  We  are 
still  receiving  letters  about  this  matter.  Evidently 
some  of  our  readers  are  still  troubled  with  live- 
forever.  and  they  want  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Wo  think  there  would  be  some  little  demand  for  the 
diseased  plants  if  they  could  be  easily  obtained.  So 
far  as  the  evidence  goes,  the  disease  does  actually 
clean  up  the  live-forever.  We  write  this  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  our  readers  may  know  where  the  dis¬ 
eased  plants  can  be  obtained.  We  believe  there  are 
still  some  of  them  to  be  found  on  New  York  farms, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  if  they  can  be  definitely 
located  something  can  be  done  in  making  use  of 
them  to  clean  out  this  pest. 


Buttermilk  Used  in  the  Silo 

HAVING  read  something  in  your  paper  about 
the  advantages  of  introducing  Bulgarian  lactic 
acid  bacilli  into  silage  for  preserving  it  from  molds, 
I  decided  I  would  try  adding  buttermilk  to  mine  last 
Fall.  My  farming  consists  of  trying  to  establish  a 
fruit  farm  of  apples  and  peaches  on  new  ground, 
where  we  must  cultivate  throughout  the  entire  sea¬ 
son  to  keep  down  sprouts,  so  I  had  Soy  beans  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  tree  rows  and  on  each  side,  and  then  in 
the  corn  hills  in  the  rows  between,  so  that  there 
was  a  larger  amount  of  Soy  beans  than  the  propor¬ 
tions  advised  to  make  a  balanced  ration.  Those 
who  had  used  Soy  beans  around  here  told  me  such 
a  large  mass  of  them  would  surely  spoil  in  the  silo, 
as  no  one  had  successfully  made  silage  and  used 
almost  any  beans. 

I  had  filled  part  of  the  silo  when  I  succeeded  in 
getting  some  buttermilk,  and  then  I  spi'inkled  about 
2y>  gallons  of  a  mixture  of  water  and  buttermilk 
over  each  two-horse  wagonload,  and  filled  up  the 
S-ft.  silo,  then  began  on  the  G-ft  .silo,  but  the  cream¬ 
ery  did  not  send  out  more  buttermilk,  as  I  ordered, 
and  the  men,  knowing  it  was  an  experiment,  went  on 
with  the  filling  without  it.# 

In  all  parts  where  the  milk  was  used  there  was 
almost  no  - mold — at  the  doors  that  did  not  fit  was 
some — and  in  other  parts  there  were  large  chunks 
where  the  beans  were  massed.  We  used  a  half-and- 
half  mixture,  but  I  wonder  if  less  milk  would  do  as 
well.  Several  old  users  of  silage  saw  it ;  one  sales¬ 
man  of  silos  for  20  years,  and  he  admitted  he  never 
saw  as  bright  leaves,  down  in  the  cemented  por¬ 
tion  in  the  ground  also,  where  he  had  told  me  silage 
would  not  be  as  good  as  in  the  wood.  One  of  my 
silos  is  below  the  surface  20  ft.,  and  I  use  it  for  a 
cistern  in  Summer.  It  is  in  red  clay  and  plastered 
with  about  an  inch  of  concrete  plaster.  On  it  sets 
a  20-ft.  tub.  H.  S  BECKLER. 

Virginia. 

R.  N.-Y. — Last  year  we  told  of  using  soured  skim- 
milk  for  inoculating  the  silo.  There  is  a  regular 
commercial  culture  for  this  use.  We  believe  that 
the  theory  of  using  this  inoeulent  is  sound,  and  that 
when  the  right  conditions  are  given  the  silage  will 
be  improved. 
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Feeding  and  Fertilizing  Goldfish 

I  am  in  the  goldfish  business  and  I  want  to  produce 
water  fleas  to  feed  them.  Can  you  help  me  out? 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  J.  M. 

ACCORDING  to  Dr.  Ilugli  CM.  Smith,  in  his  inter¬ 
esting  Avork  on  Japanese  goldfish,  the  goldfish 
breeders  of  Japan  have  perfected  a  method  for  pro¬ 
ducing  multitudes  of  minute  aquatic  organisms  by 
the  use  of  “Soy  lees”  and  “rice  bran.” 

By  the  term  Soy  lees  is  meant  the  —— — 

dregs  left  from  the  manufacture  of 
Soy  sauce,  a  distinctly  Oriental  dish. 

Since  this  sauce  is  not  made  in  the 
United  States  the  refuse  or  dregs  arc 
not  available  to  goldfish  breeders  in 
this  country.  Likewise  it  Avould  be  dif¬ 
ficult  if  not  impossible  to  secure  rice 
bran  for  the  purpose  of  fertilizing 
ponds.  However,  there  are  other  ma¬ 
terials  Avhich  are  readily  available  in 
this  country,  and  which  may  answer 
the  purpose  fully  as  well  as  those  used 
in  Japan.  Fertilizing  ponds  for  the 
production  of  natural  food  for  goldfish 
is  not  unlike  fertilizing  land  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  production 
of  A-egetables.  The  same  fertilizers  are 
used  in  each  case,  and  in  about  the 
same  proportions. 

The  following  practice  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  in  Germany, 

Avhere  much  investigational  work  has 
been  accomplished.  The  rearing  ponds 
are  drained  in  late  Fall  and  kept  dry 
all  Winter.  Lime,  more  especially 
quicklime,  is  spread  eA'enly  oa'oi*  the 
dry  bottom.  In  some  cases  this  is  har¬ 
rowed  into  the  soil.  Later,  in  early 
Spring,  well-rotted  barnyard  manure 
and  acid  phosphate  or  bonemeal  are 
spread  over  the  pond,  or  placed  in  lit¬ 
tle  heaps  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  soil.  The  water  is  then  turned  on 
and  about  a  month  later  the  goldfish 
breeders  are  turned  in.  This  usually 
results  in  the  production  of  countless 
numbers  of  minute  crustacean  animals. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  give  a 
second  application  in  early  July,  but  in 
this  case  the  amount  of  fertilizers  must 
be  reduced  materially.  Manure  is 
mixed  AA'itli  bonemeal  and  placed  in 
loosely-Avoven  bags.  These  are  cast 
into  the  pond  in  various  places  along 
the  margin,  or  in  case  the  manure  does 
not  contain  straw,  it  may  be  mixed 
with  the  bonemeal  and  distributed  all 
along  the  shore  line,  thus  dispensing 
with  the  bags. 

It  is  Avell  to  keep  in  mind  that  in 
order  to  fertilize  a  pond  successfully, 
this  pond  must  have  tight,  impervious 
banks  and  bottom.  The  inflow  should 
be  just  about  large  enough  to  maintain 
the  Avater  level  without  appreciable 
outflow. 

In  a  leaky  pond,  or  one  having  a 
strong  outfloAV,  the  fertilizers  will  be 
leached  out  without  producing  the  de¬ 
sired  effect.  In  such  ponds  it  is  a 
Avaste  of  money  and  labor  to  attempt 
fertilization.  G.  c.  embody. 


trees  were  in  full  bloom  about  April  I  to  10,  Avith 
killing  frosts  continuing  throughout  the  season  of 
their  blooming.  Even  before  they  had  bloomed  a 
hard  freeze  killed  much  fruit  in  the  bud.  Apples 
blossomed  here  from  April  20  to  May  1,  with  fre¬ 
quent  freezes  and  frosts  until  May  IS,  Avlien  our  last 
frost  was  registered. 

The  story  is  related  of  an  apple  orchard  in  West 
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rolling  or  hilly,  and  some  orchards  are  situated  on 
mountainsides. 

IIow  is  this  frost  enemy  to  be  OA’ercoine?  If  by  a 
miracle  we  could  cause  our  orchards  to  bloom  a 
month  later  our  crops  would  be  saved  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  become  stable.  The  blackberry,  which  is  abun¬ 
dant  here  in  the  wild  state,  never  fails  to  produce 
bumper  crops,  because  it  blooms  after  danger  of 
frost  is  past.  Is  it  not  a  problem  for 
the  plant  breeder  to  develop  strains 
that  will  bloom  later?  Could  not  some 
ingenious,  thoughtful  person,  devise  a 
means  for  holding  back  the  trees  in  the 
Spring,  so  they  Avill  put  out  later  and 
thus  escape  King  Frost? 

This  is  a  problem  which  no  doubt 
every  fruit  grower  has  to  contend  Avith 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  I 
Avould  be  glad  to  hear  what  has  been 
the  experience  of  other  R.  N.-Y.  read¬ 
ers  along  the  line  of  this  problem. 
Virginia.  r.  p.  aviiite. 


A  Small  Piece  of  Land 

I  saw  a  picture  on  page  794  of  a  back-  year  with  date  of  sowing  and  date  of 

yard  garden  in  Chicago.  It  is  very  good,  germination.  iiarvey  thorp. 

but  I  think  we  can  do  as  well  in  New  The  picture  shows  Iioav  closely  the 
York.  I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  garden  is  planted,  and  the  statement  gives 
my  garden  taken  in  June,  1922  (30x65  dates  of  planting  and  germinating.  We 

ft.).  It  lies  at  the  back  of  some  houses  make  the  area  of  this  garden  1,950  feet, 


at  Woodside,  Long  Island.  I  live  in  the 
city  and  can  reach  the  garden  in  40  min¬ 
utes,  either  from  my  home  or  place  of 
business.  I  grow  enough  vegetables  (no 
flowers)  to  supply  us  all  the  year  round, 
besides  a  lot  I  give  to  my  friends.  I  am 


sending  you  a  list  of  Avhat  I  greAV  last  until  avc  try 


a  little  less  than  4 44  per  cent  of  an 
acre.  Now  can  any  of  our  commercial 
gardeners  grow  25  times  as  much  on 
one  full  acre  and  then  multiply  that  by 
five  or  10?  But  avc  never  know  what 
we  can  do  with  a  small  piece  of  land 
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Menace  of  Frost  in  Orcharding 

HOW  can  Ave  overcome  the  tremen¬ 
dous  damage  done  our  apple  and 
peach  orchards  by  late  Spring  frosts? 

Here  in  this  section  we  can  groAV  mag¬ 
nificent  trees,  surpassed  by  none,  but 
year  after  year  Ave  are  “cleaned  up” 
by  late  Spring  frosts.  The  early 
blooming  of  our  trees  and  the  late 
frosts  which  destroy  the  fruit  in  bloom 
are  the  greatest  problem  we  have  to  contend  with  in 
growing  apples  and  peaches.  Our  trees  set  a  beau¬ 
tiful  bloom  nearly  every  year,  but  only  occasionally 
do  they  “hit”  and  bear  a  full  crop.  It  is  true  that 
peaches  seldom  bear  a  crop  here  that  amounts  to 
anything,  while  apples  are  less  uncertain,  but  more 
often  a  pai'tial  failure  on  account  of  the  frosts,  ex¬ 
cept  in  favored  spots  bearing  the  characteristics  of 
the  thermal  zone.  This  frost  problem  overshadOAVs 
any  other  we  have,  including  insects,  matter  of  soil 
fertility,  spraying,  pruning;  in  short,  it  seems  to  be 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure  right 
here  in  our  immediate  section.  This  year  our  peach 
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Feeding  Sulphur  to  Hens 

As  hens’  eggs  contain  a  large  amount 
of  sulphur,  is  it  not  a  good  thing  to  feed 
hens  some  sulphur  mixed  in  their  mash? 
Is  the  sulphur  that  is  used  for  preventing 
scab  on  potatoes  suitable  for  live  stock? 
Lottsville,  Pa.  j.  f.  q. 

WE  hat'e  many  questions  about 
this.  Some  of  our  people  ask 
Avhere  a  hen  can  possibly  obtain  the 
quantity  of  sulphur  evidently  found  in 
the  egg,  and  also  in  the  feathers.  Of 
course  there  is  no  AA’ay  for  the  hen  to 
obtain  sulphur  except  through  her 
food.  In  some  cases  hens  seem  to  pick 
up  quantities  of  sulphate  of  lime  or 
other  mineral  sulphates,  and  this  may 
help.  Most  poultry  authorities  seem 
to  agree  that  it  does  not  pay  to  feed 
increased  quantities  of  sulphur  mixed 
with  the  mash.  'Where  a  hen  has  a 
reasonable  range  of  food  she  probably 
secures  enough  of  this  substance,  espe¬ 
cially  when  she  has  access  to  green 
clover  or  to  chopped  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay.  The  inoculated  sulphur  used  for 
treating  potatoes  would  not  answer  for 
feeding  stock.  It  contains  a  germ 
which,  Avhen  moistened,  produces  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  and,  of  course,  this  would 
be  a  dangerous  thing  to  feed  to  hens. 
It  Avould  be  not  unlike  the  Avoman  who 
read  in  her  farm  paper  that  hens 
should  have  plenty  of  lime.  She  there¬ 
fore  proceeded  to  feed  cracked  lime¬ 
stone,  or  lime  that  had  never  been 
slaked.  Of  course  AAdien  the  poor  liens 
took  this  form  of  lime  into  their 
mouths  they  were  badly  scalded,  and 
some  of  them  seriously  injured,  and 
the  Avoman  found  fault  with  her  farm 
paper  because  it  advised  lime  for  poul¬ 
try.  It  AAould  seem  as  if  reasonable 
judgment  and  common  sense  are  needed 
even  in  such  operations  as  feeding 
lime  and  similar  minerals  to  live  stock. 
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Virginia,  situated  along  a  railroad  track.  Two  years 
ago  Avhen  the  frost  wiped  out  the  entire  apple  crop 
of  the  South,  this  orchard  Avas  saved  by  a  peculiar 
incident.  A  heavy  coal  train  became  stalled  on  the 
grade  passing  through  this  orchard.  This  occurred 
the  night  of  the  big  freeze  Avhen  the  orchards  were 
in  bloom  and  the  two  monster  locomotives  hauling 
this  train  stood  there  throughout  the  night.  The 
heat  radiated  from  these  giants  crept  up  the  hill 
through  the  orchard  and  saved  the  crop  that 
year. 

However,  the  topography  of  the  land  here  does  not 
lend  itself  to  orchard  heating,  the  land  being  very 


The  Destructive  Ground  Mole 

WE  never  had  so  many  questions 
about  moles  as  are  coming  this 
year.  There  seems  to  be  some  renewed 
activity  on  the  part  of  these  creatures. 
They  are  doing  great  damage  to  lawns, 
and  are  also  working  in  flower  beds. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  poison  the  moles. 
They  are  not  like  field  mice,  and  do 
not.  as  a  rule,  eat  much  vegetable  food. 
Usually  Avhen  they  are  found  gnawing 
off  the  roots  of  plants  it  is  because 
they  found  these  roots  in  their  way 
and  proceed  to  dig  through  them  in 
making  their  tunnels.  The  mole  lives 
chiefly  on  insects,  such  as  white  grubs  and  earth- 
Avorms.  Some  reports  are  made  to  us  of  fair  suc¬ 
cess  in  putting  pieces  of  poisoned  meat,  such  as 
liver,  in  the  mole’s  run,  but,  as  a  rule,  such  efforts 
are  not  successful.  There  are  some  reports  of  rea¬ 
sonable  success  in  using  bisulphide  of  carbon.  This 
chemical  is  poured  down  into  the  run  and  the  gas 
is  supposed  to  spread  through  it.  If  you  can  get 
reasonably  near  the  nest  or  home  of  the  mole,  this 
may  operate  fairly  well,  but  Ave  have  never  had 
much  success  except  with  the  use  of  mole  traps. 
These  traps  are  quite  common  and  are  sold  at  most 
of  the  hardware  stores.  They  work  on  the  princi- 
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Buy  Trees 

with  a 

Reputation 

Kelly’s  Trees 
are  all  sturdy, 
healthy,  per¬ 
fect  specimens. 
We  guarantee 
that  every  tree  sent  you  will  satisfy 
you  perfectly.  All  varieties,  trees 
for  every  locality  and  condition 
of  soil. 


Send  for  Free  1923  Catalog 
and  Fall  Price  List 


Interesting,  helpful,  filled  with  valu¬ 
able  information  gleaned  from  ouri  44 
years’  experience  dealing  direct  with 
fruit  growers.  Get  our  1923  Catalog, 
entirely  free. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


A  F. 

NEAR.  THE 

ONS  CAP! 


Why  pay  rent  all  your  life?  $1,000  capital 
will  start  you  on  the  road  to  prosperity  in 
Southern  Maryland.  Mr.  Chaney  nets 
$1,000  per  acreon  strawberries;  Mr.  Wilmer 
nets  $450  per  acre  on  tobacco.  You,  too, 
can  make  big  profits  with  big  markets  near¬ 
by.  Ideal  climate;  long  growing  season. 
Send  for  the  whole  story. 

Southern  Maryland  Immigration 
Commission 
College  Park,  Maryland 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

F1K8T  Cl. ASS  SECOND¬ 
HAND  CARRIERS,  Peach 
Carriere,  Berry  Crates,  Onion 
Crates,  Baskets,  Egg  Cases,  Bask¬ 
ets  of  all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Packages.  All 
these  containers  are  in  as  good 
as  new  condition  and  ready  for 
instant  use.  Carlot  shipments 
—Our  Specialty.  Let  Us  Quote  You— That’s  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Uept,  It,  801-808  Johnson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


pie  of  a  strong  spring  which,  when  set 
free,  drives  down  into  the  ground  a 
set  of  sharp  spines  or  spears.  The 
trap  is  set  so  that  a  flat  piece  of 
metal  forming  the  trigger  rests  directly 
over  the  mole’s  run.  In  working  through, 
the  mole  raises  this  trigger  and  sets  off 
the  spring.  The  spears  dart  down  and 
pierce  him  in  the  ground.  It  requires 
very  persistent  use  of  these  traps  in 
order  to  rid  a  piece  of  ground  of  these 
moles.  Continuous  work  and  several  of 
the  traps  will  be  required,  but,  on  the 
whole,  they  have  given  us  better  results 
that  any  other  method  we  have  tried. 
Where  one  has  plenty  of  time,  he  could, 
no  doubt,  catch  the  mole  in  working 
through  the  ground  and  dig  him  up  for 
slaughter.  We  have  known  smart  little 
dogs  to  be  trained  to  do  this  work,  but 
most  of  us  lack^time  to  handle  the  trou¬ 
ble  in  that  way. 


Loss  from  Burning  Straw 

Will  you  take  up  the  matter  of  burn¬ 
ing  strawstacks  in  the  field?  I  would 
like  to  know  the  fertilizing  and  humus 
value  of  a  ton  of  thrashed  dry  straw, 
oats  or  buckwheat,  spread  on  field  where 
cut,  compared  with  value  of  the  same 
ton  of  straw  burned  and  ashes  spread  on 
the  field,  labor  not  counted  in  either  case. 

New  York.  c.  c.  G. 

The  comparative  fertilizing  values  of 
straw  are  given  in  the  table  below. 

Pounds  in  one  ton  : 


Phos. 

Nitrogen  Potash  Acid  Lime 


Wheat  straw  .... 

10 

13 

4.5 

5 

Oat  straw  . 

11 

18 

4 

7 

Buckwheat  straw. 

13 

19 

4 

7 

Barley  straw..... 

26 

48 

13 

19 

It  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  give  any  financial  value  to  the  humus 
or  organic  matter  in  the  straw.  When 
the  straw  is  burned  the  nitrogen  is  lost 
and  as  we  see  this  is  the  most  valuable 
fertilizing  value.  The  lime,  potash  and 
phosporie  acid  are  left  in  the  ashes  and 
all  are  somewhat  more  available  than 
when  used  in  the  straw  without  burn¬ 
ing.  At  least  50  per  cent  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  value  of  the  straw  is  lost  by  burn¬ 
ing. 


Berry  Plants 
Vegetable  Roots 
Vegetable  Plants 
Flower  Plants 


Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Dew¬ 
berry,  Blackberry,  Loganberry, 
Gooseberry.  Currant.  Grape 
plants. 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Hop,  Horseradish 
roots. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Celery, Tomato,  Parsley,  Egg 
Plant,  Onion,  Beet,  sweet 
Potato.  Pepper  plants. 
Hollyhock,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Foxglove,  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liam,  Poppy,  Phlox  and 
other  perennials  ;  Pansy, 
Aster,  Columbine,  Salvia,  Snapdragon,  Zinnia  and  other 
annuals;  Roses,  Shrubs.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

n  I  A  MTC  SENT  BY  EXPRESS 
rLAIl  I  O  OR  PARCEL  POST 

Per  100 

CABBAGE .  $0  30 

CAULIFLOWER  4  PEPPER  . 

TOMATO  AND  B.  SPROUTS  ..  ... 

SWEET  POTATO . BO 

CELERY . 50 

Catalog  Free.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

c  nnn  Ann  cabbage, cauliflower 
D,UUU,UUU  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  CELERY  PLANTS 

Cabbage  (All  Varieties;  *1.75  per  1,000  ;  6,000— *8.  Cauli¬ 
flower  (Snowball),  *4-60  per  1,000  ;  6,000— *80.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  *8.50  per  1,000  ;  6,000— *18.  Celery  (All  Varieties) 
•*  per  1,000  ;  5.000— *18.  Cash  with  order.  Send  for  List 
of  all  Plants.  PAUL  F,  ROCHELLE,  OrswertBS,  Mamstswn.  N.J. 


Per  100 

BOO 

1,000 

5,000 

SO  30 

$0.80 

51.25 

$  5.50 

.  .65 

2.00 

3  50 

15.00 

.40 

LOO 

1.50 

6  25 

.  .60 

1.75 

3  00 

12  50 

.  .50 

1.50 

2.50 

10.00 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Tomato,  Jersey,  Yellow  and  Red  Sweet  Potato  and 
Cauliflower,  Aster  Plants,  100 — 45c :  300 — $1  ;  1.000 
— J3.  Petuilies,  Snapdragons  and  Salvies,  4  doz., 
50c.  All  plants  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  S.  FOKU  &  SON  -  Hartly,  Delaware 


4,000.000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Yellow  Jersey,  Gold  Skin,  Big  Leaf  Up  River,  Red  Nanse- 
rnond,  at  SI  .60  per  1,00*.  "l.E.  BROWN.  HridEevill,  Delaware 


PEACH  TREE  BORERS  (P-CBenzene).  Hb.,$l; 

irnvcTii  r  acfive  pound  tin,  $3.75, 

Killed  by  KRYSTAL  GAS  poSc  paid  or  C.O.D. 

Dept.  A,  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  Rahwav.  N.J. 


For  Sale— Danish  and  Early  Cabbage  Plants 

From  Treated  Seed.  *8  per  1,000.  C.  J.  STAFF0R0,  Cortland,  N.T. 


Innn  nnn  cabbage,  cauliflower 

,UUV,UUU  &  TOMATO  *  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  PLANTS 

Catalogue  free.  M.  N.  BORGO,  Vineland,  N.J. 


A  Chute  for  Tile 

Iii  some  parts  of  the  country  there  is 
quite  a  revival  in  tile  drainage.  The  war 
stopped  most  of  this  work,  but  now  there 
is  renewed  effort  to  get  the  water  out  of 
wet  land.  One  of  the  jobs  connected  with 
such  drainage  is  unloading  the  tile  from 
the  wagon  and  distributing  it  along  the 
ditches.  The  Agricultural  College  of 
Ohio  thus  describes  a  device  which,  it 
says,  was  worked  out  by  R.  L.  Walker,  a 
farmer  of  Lorain  County,  Ohio  : 

It  is,  in  effect,  a  tile-sized  trough, 
sloped  down  from  the  back  of  a  wagon, 
so  that  a  load  of  tile  can  be  slid  down  it, 
one  by  one  and  end  to  end,  and  laid  out 
on  the  land  along  the  line  of  the  proposed 
ditch,  as  the  wagon  is  driven  slowly  for¬ 
ward. 

The  trough  is  simply  a  2x6  8  ft.  long, 
with  2-in.  boards  nailed  to  the  edges  to 
hold  the  tile  on  the  track  as  it  slides 
down.  The  top  end  of  the  chute  is  at¬ 
tached  by  a  half-inch  rope  to  the  tail  of 
the  wagon,  so  that  it  slopes  about  30  de¬ 
grees.  The  lower  end  is  carried  on  small 
■wheels,  about  a  foot  in  diameter. 

An  inch  board  3  in.  wide  and  3  ft.  long 
is  nailed  across  the  bottom  of  the  chute 
where  it  touches  the  wagon,  this  to  pre¬ 
vent  overturning  on  rough  ground.  To 
prevent  breakage,  and  to  insure  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  tile,  the  chute  should  be  kept 
full  at  all  times, 

Mr.  Walker  and  his  brother.  Harry, 
have  laid  with  this  device  34.000  tile  on 
30  acres  of  garden  land,  which  he  has 
drained.  Extension  engineers  at  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  say  that  the 
idea  can’t  help  but  work.  They  are  going 
to  try  making  a  chute  without  wheels,  to 
see  if  it  won’t  slide  along  on  the  ground 
just  as  well. 
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Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 

Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how, 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Asters,  Aphids  and  Ants 

What  can  I  use  in  my  flower  garden, 
that  seems  to  be  infested  with  lice?  It 
was  old  sod  just  broken  up  two  years 
ago.  When  I  transplant  my  young 
plants  into  this  garden  they  are  strong 
and  healthy.  In  a  few  weeks  they  turn 
yellow  and  upon  pulling  them  up  by  the 
roots  I  find  dozens  of  little  white  lice 
on  the  roots.  What  would  you  advise 
me  to  use  in  preparing  it  for  planting? 

Bolton,  Mass.  e.  l,  r. 

There  is  a  rather  large  almost  globular 
bluish-gray  aphid  common  on  the  roots 
of  corn  and  very  destructive  to  that 
plant,  especially  throughout  the  great 
corn  belt  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  This 
aphid  is  known  as  the  corn-root  aphid, 
but  it  also  occurs  on  the  roots  of  culti¬ 
vated  asters  almost  everywhere  these 
flowers  are  grown,  at  least,  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  aphids  suck  the 


juices  from  the  roots  of  the  infested  as¬ 
ters,  and  the  plants  remain  dwarfed  and 
spindling  and  do  not  bloom  satisfactorily. 
Although  this  aphid  is  destructive,  and 
causes  much  annoyance  by  its  injuries  to 
the  plants  upon  which  it  lives,  it  has  a 
most  interesting  life.  In  fact  the  story 
of  its  life  sounds  almost  like  a  fairy  tale, 
and  were  it  not  that  every  step  in  it  has 
been  followed  by  careful,  accurate  and 
truthful  observers  we  might  find  it  hard 
to  believe  the  facts. 

This  aphid  is  dependent  upon  certain 
ants  for  its  existence,  and  consequently 
it  lives  in  very  intimate  relationship  with 
ants,  more  especially  with  a  small  brown 
ant  generally  spoken  of  as  the  “cornfield 
ant,”  ( Lasius  niger  rar  Americanus) . 
In  the  Fall  the  ants  gather  the  aphid  eggs 
and  take  them  to  their  nests  and  care  for 
them  during  the  Winter  months.  In  the 
Spring  the  eggs  hatch  and  the  ants  then 
take  the  young  aphids  and  carry  them 
to  the  roots  of  certain  weeds  along  which 
the  ants  have  previously  built  tunnels. 
Here  the  aphids  insert  their  beaks  into 
the  tender  roots  and  suck  up  the  juices. 
The  aphids  soon  begin  to  secrete  drops 
of  a  sweet  material  known  as  “honey- 
dew,”  of  which  the  ants  are  very  fond, 
and  which  they  use  for  food.  Thus  the 
ants  find  their  reward  for  their  solicitous 
care  of  the  aphids  and  their  eggs.  Hater 
when  .the  corn  and  asters  appear,  the 
ants  transfer  the  aphids  to  these  plants. 
It  is  evident  that  the  ants  are  really  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  aphids  attacking  the 
asters,  and  any  method  which  will  dis¬ 
turb  or  destroy  the  ant  colonies  will  also 
reduce  the  number  of  aphids. 

The  soil  in  which  asters  are  grown 
should  be  plowed  or  spaded  early  in  the 
Spring  and  kept  absolutely  free  from 
weeds  by  frequent  cultivation,  in  order 
to  break  up  the  ant  colonies,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ants  from  finding  any  succulent 
plant  roots  upon  which  to  nourish  the 
aphids.  If  the  common  weeds,  crab 
grass,  purslane,  smartweed,  pigeon  grass 
and  others  are  kept  from  growing  in  and 
about  the  borders  of  the  garden,  the  ants 
will  have  to  carry  their  pets  to  other 
feeding  grounds. 

Certain  substances  which  act  as  repel¬ 
lents  may  also  be  used  to  drive  away  the 
ants.  Oil  of  tansy,  oil  of  sassafras,  anise 
oil  and  oil  of  lemon  are  useful  for  repel¬ 
ling  the  ants.  A  little  of  the  oil  of 
tansy,  for  example,  may  be  worked  into 
the  soil  along  each  side  of  the  row  of 
asters,  but  it  should  not  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  stems  or  roots.  Probably 
the  most  effective  method  of  control  is 
to  cultivate  the  soil  thoroughly  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  weeds,  and  to  make  life  as  un¬ 
comfortable  as  possible  for  the  ants  in 
that  particular  locality. 

GT.ENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Storing  Cabbage 

We  are  interested  in  growing  cabbage 
and  storing  same  for  (Winter  use.  At 
present  I  am  considering  storing  cabbage 
inside  a  barn  where  cattle  are  kept,  and 
giving  plenty  of  ventilation  from  below. 
Last  year,  piling  directly  on  the  ground, 
much  was  spoiled,  evidently  by  heating, 
in-  the  center  of  the  pile.  I  am  planning 
to  store  20  to  50  tons,  and  must  have  it 
at  place  where  it  can  be  taken  out  In 
severe  as  well  as  mild  weather.  G.  L.  s. 

North  Lima,  O. 

In  the  cabbage  region  of  New  York  it 
is  the  practice  to  store  cabbage  largely 
out  of  doors.  It  is  never  stored  in  large 
piles,  however,  for  fear  of  heating  and 
rotting,  as  you  have  suggested.  When 
storage  is  done  in  barn  cellars  or  build¬ 
ings  especially  provided  for  cabbage  stor¬ 
age,  the  cabbage  is  piled  in  bins  made  of 
spaced  boards,  with  partitions  about  6  ft. 
apart.  In  this  way  sufficient  ventilation 
is  provided  to  prevent  heating.  Usually 
it  is  piled  directly  on  the  ground  and 
against  the  wall,  though  a  false  platform 
of  light  lumber  is  an  additional  benefit. 

H.  B.  T. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  North¬ 
ern  Nut  Growers’  Association  will  hold 
its  fourteenth  annual  convention  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  26-28;  secre¬ 
tary,  Dr.  W.  C.  Deming,  983  Main  street, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Responding  to  a  call  issued  by  the 
Governors  of  seven  States  who  are 
alarmed  by  the  “greatest  slump  in  wheat 
prices  in  50  years,”  500  delegates  repre¬ 
senting  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
interests,  met  at  Chicago,  June  19, 
for  a  two-day  conference.  The  aim 
is  to  stabilize  the  market.  Speakers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  official  program  include 
Governor  Preus  of  ’Minnesota ;  Samuel 
Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  ;  Alexander  Legge,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany  ;  F.  Edson  White.  President  of  Ar¬ 
mour  &  Co. ;  Royal  S.  Copeland,  Senator- 
elect  of  New  York  and  Senator  Capper 
of  Kansas. 

The  bill  providing  for  a  new  Ranger 
School,  a  branch  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse,  to  be 
located  near  the  side  of  the  old  building 
at  Cranberry  Lake,  in  the  Adirondack.?, 
has  just  been  signed  by  Governor  Smith. 
Each  year  an  increasing  number  of  ap¬ 
plicants  were  being  refused  admittance 
to  the  Ranger  School  because  of  lack  of 
accommodations.  This,  together  with 
the  hardships  suffered  by  students  dur¬ 
ing  cold  weather,  made  it  imperative 
that  a  new  building  with  more  mod¬ 
ern  accommodations  and  capacity  large 
enough  to  meet  all  demands  he  erected. 


The  school  is  located  on  1.800  acres  of 
forest  land,  where  practical  reforesta¬ 
tion  and  the  growing  of  trees  are  taught. 
The  protection  of  forests  against,  fires, 
fungi  and  other  tree  enemies  is  part  of 
the  course.  The  new  building  will  have 
accommodations  for  70  students,  also 
quarters  for  the  teaching  staff,  drawing 
rooms  and  laboratories.  Material  will 
be  hauled  to  the  new  site  on  bobsleds 
during  the  Winter  and  the  actual  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  building  will  probably  begin 
next  Spring.  The  Ranger  School  is  de¬ 
signed  to  furnish  a  preliminary  forestry 
education  to  qualify  the  student  for  the 
post  of  forest  ranger,  or  forest  guard  and 
other  positions  in  the  management _  of 
forests.  The  course  covers  a  period  with¬ 
out  any  vacations  from  March  to  De¬ 
cember.  thus  giving  the  str  lent  forest  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Some 
students  take  this  training  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  regular  professional  course  at  the 
College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse. 

The  Spingarn  medal,  given  annually 
for  the  most  notable  achievement  by  an 
American  citizen  of  African  descent,  was 
awarded  June  17  to  Dr.  George  w  ash- 
ington  Carver  of  Tuskegee  Institute.  Dr. 
Carver  has  become  known  for  his  work 
in  agricultural  chemistry  and  for  his 
lectures.  Dr.  Carver .  developed  165  by¬ 
products  of  the  peanut  and  115  of  the 
sweet  potato ;  has  made  potash  and  ehma- 
berr.v  meal  from  the  ehinaberry  and  made 
a  tonic  for  stock  food  from  vegetable 
products.  He  also  devised  a  dressing  for 
canvas  shoes  and  white  and  colored 
washes  from  clay ;  has  used  okra  fiber 
for  making  paper  rope  cordage,  straw 
matting  and  carpet,  and  has  made  2U 
varieties  of  laundry  blueing. 


Rose  Hoppers 

What  spray  can  I  use  to  destroy  the 
hoppers  on  the  under  side  of  rose  leaves? 

Hannibal,  N.  Y.  31.  H. 

Rose  hoppers  may  be  controlled  by  the 
use  of  pyrethrum  or  Persian  insect  pow¬ 
der,  blown  on  the  under  side  ^  of  the 
leaves  while  they  are  wet.  Whale-oil 
soap  solution,  1  lb.  of  soap  dissolved,  in 
five  gallons  of  water,  is  also  effective, 
as  a  spray,  or  any  of  the  tobacco  ex¬ 
tracts. 


“Oh,  no!”  soliloquized  Johnny  birter- 
ly ;  “there  ain’t  any  favorites  in  this  fam¬ 
ily.  Oh,  no!  If  I  bite  my  finger  nails  I 
get  a  rap  over  the  knuckles,  but  if  the 
baby  eats  his  whole  foot  they  think  it’s 
cute.” — Ladies’  Home  Journal. 
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Favorite  Berry  Recipes 

Biackberry  Cream  Fritters. — Mix  to¬ 
gether  one  cup  of  fine  bread  crumbs,  one 
beaten  egg,  one  tablespoon  of  sifted  pas¬ 
try  flour,  a  pinch  each  of  salt  and  sugar, 
one-lialf  cup  of  mashed  sweetened  black¬ 
berries  and  sufficient  flour,  sifted  with  a 
teaspoon  of  baking  powder.  Form  with 
floured  hands  into  small  round  balls,  fry¬ 
ing  in  deep  fat  to  a  golden  brown  and 
roll  while  still  hot  in  pulverized  sugar. 
Serve  with  a  hard  sauce  to  which  a  few 
chopped  berries  have  been  added. 

Hot  Blaeberry  Cake. — Cream  one-half 
cup  of  butter,  add  three-fourths  cup  of 
sugar,  one  beaten  egg,  and  alternately 
three-fourths  cup  of  milk  and  three  cups 
of  flour,  sifted  with  one  teaspoon  of  soda 
and  four  teaspoons  of  cream  of  tartar. 
Then  stir  in  one  and  one-half  cups  of 
blueberries  dredged  with  two  tablespoons 
of  flour.  Bake  about  25  minutes  in  a 
shallow  cake  pan.  This  cake  can  also  be 
made  with  six  teaspoons  of  baking  pow¬ 
der. 

Bed  Raspberry  Water  Ice. — One  quart 
of  water  and  1  lb.  of  sugar  boiled  to¬ 
gether  five  minutes.  Add  to  one  quart  of 
red  raspberries  one  cup  of  sugar  and  the 
juice  of  two  lemons  and  let  them  stand 
one  hour.  Then  press  through  a  fruit 
press  and  add  juice  obtained  to  the  boiled 
sugar  and  water,  strain  into  a  well- 
packed  freezer  and  turn  five  minutes, 
then  add  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  to 
a  stiff  froth,  turning  all  till  stiff. 

Blackberry  Sponge. — Sweeten  well  2*4 
cups  of  blackberries  and  bring  to  the  boil. 
Add  a  little  lemon  juice  and  strain,  add 
half  a  package  of  soaked  gelatin,  stirring 
until  dissolved.  When  cool,  but  not  set, 
fold  in  the  white  of  three  eggs  beaten 
until  stiff,  beat  until  thick,  mold,  chill 
and  serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Blueberry  Muffins. — Two  cups  of  flour, 
one-fourth  cup  of  sugar,  four  teaspoons 
of  baking  powder,  two  tablespoons  of 
butter,  one  scant  cup  of  milk,  one  cup  of 
blueberries,  pinch  of  salt.  Stir  all  well 
and  bake  until  slightly  browned. 

Red  Raspberry  Tapioca. — Cook  for  15 
minutes  in  a  double  boiler,  one-half  cup 
of  minute  tapioca,  one-half  cup  of  sugar, 
one  teaspoon  of  butter  and  three  cups  of 
hot  water.  Crush  one  pint  of  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  sweeten  to  taste  and  let  stand 
one-half  hour.  Take  tapioca  from  the 
fire  and  stir  in  fruit.  Set  in  a  cool  place. 
Serve  very  cold.  Delicious  served  with 
whipped  cream. 

Blackberry  Shortcake. — Two  cups  of 
flour,  one-fourth  cup  of  sugar,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  baking  powder,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  few  grains  of  nutmeg.  Sift 
twice,  work  in  one-third  cup  of  butter, 
1)4  tablespoons  of  lard,  then  add  one 
egg  well  beaten  and  one-third  cup  of 
milk.  Cook  until  top  is  well  browned. 
Slice,  when  cool,  and  put  between  and  on 
top  of  mashed  blackberries  well  sweet¬ 
ened  with  sugar.  Decorate  with  whipped 
cream. 

Huckleberry  Pudding. — Half  a  cup  of 
butter,  one  cup  of  powdered  sugar,  three- 
quarters  of  a  cup  of  milk,  two  cups  of 
flour,  three  teaspoons  of  baking,  powder, 
two  eggs,  2 y2  cups  of  huckleberries,  half 
a  teaspoon  of  ground  cinnamon,  one-third 
teaspoon  of  salt.  Cream  butter  and  sugar, 
beat  in  the  egg  yolk,  cinnamon  and  salt. 
Mix  together  flour  and  baking  powder,  re¬ 
serving  two  tablespoons  of  the  flour  to 
mix  with  the  huckleberries.  Add  flour 
and  milk,  alternately,  to  the  first  mix¬ 
ture,  fold  in  the  egg  whites  beaten  stiff 
and  the  huckleberries,  and  bake  about  40 
minutes,  in  a  moderate  oven.  'Serve  with 
a  lemon  or  orange  sauce. 

HELEN  A.  LYNAN. 


grapes,  halved  and  seeded,  and  serve  with 
cream  dressing. 

8.  Soak  one  box  gelatin  in  %  cup  cold 
water.  When  dissolved  add  y2  cup  yel¬ 
low  sugar,  one  teaspoon  salt,  the  juice  of 
one  lemon,  y2  cup  vinegar  and  two  cups 
of  boiling  water.  Strain.  When  begin¬ 
ning  to  set,  add,  mixing  thoroughly,  the 
following  ingredients:  One-half  cup 
minced  pimetoes,  two  cups  shredded  cab¬ 
bage,  one  cup  chopped  apple,  i/>  cup 
chopped  nutineats  or  eocoanut,  shredded 
(unsweetened).  Turn  into  individual 
molds.  Serve  on  lettuce  leaves  with  may¬ 
onnaise  or  cream  dressing. 

0.  Grated  carrots,  shredded  cabbage, 
one  or  two  stalks  minced  celery.  Serve 
with  mayonnaise  on  lettuce  leaves. 

Uncooked  Sour  Cream  Dressing  (for 
vegetable  salads).— One  cup  slightly 
thick  sour  cream,  one  tablespoon  oil,  % 
teaspoon  salt  (or  more).  Beat  thorough¬ 
ly.  TV  hen  thick,  beat  in  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  good  tart  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice.  Add  paprika,  if  desired.  Use  only 
enough  dressing  to  hold  salad  together. 
Good  for  cabbage  salad. 

Cream  Salad  Dressing. — Blend  to¬ 
gether  two  eggs  (or  yolks  of  three),  one 
tablespoon  butter,  one  level  teaspoon  of 
cornstarch,  one  teaspoon  salt,  y2  cup  vin¬ 
egar^  two  teaspoons  sugar,  and  a  dash  of 
paprika.  Cook  in  a  double  boiler.  When 
the  mixture  is  cold,  whip  y2  cup  of  whip¬ 
ping  cream,  add  to  the  cooked  mixture 
and  beat  in  thoroughly.  This  is  very 
good  with  cabbage  and  other  vegetable 
salads.  davida  r.  smith. 


Cream  Cheese 


Can  you  advise  me  how  to  make  cream 
cheese,  fine,  like  that  we  buy?  I  make 
what  is  called  the  pot  cheese,  but  it  is 
very  coarse.  mrs.  a.  j. 

The  following  directions  will  make  good 
cheese  :  To  80  lbs.  or  3)4'  gallons  good 
whole  milk  add  a  pint  of  clean-flavored 
sour  milk  as  a  starter.  Warm  the  milk 
to  between  80  and  83  degrees.  Then  add 
about  eight  drops  of  rennet  dissolved  in 
a  cup  of  cold  water.  Stir  in  thoroughly, 
and  set  the  milk  aside  to  curdle.  One- 
third  of  a  junket  tablet  may  .be  used  in 
place  of  the  rennet.  The  cheese  may  be 
made  without  a  starter,  allowing  the  milk 
to  ripen  at  70  degrees  F.  for  six  or  seven 
hours  before  adding  the  rennet. 

After  16  to  18  hours,  the  time  usually 
necessary  for  curdling,  pour  the  whole 
into  a  drain  cloth  and  allow  it  to  drip 
from  two  to  four  hours,  or  until  practi¬ 
cally  no  whey  drips  from  the  cloth.  Then 
place  the  bag  of  curd  between  two  clean 
boards,  put  a  heavy  weight  on  it,  and 
let  it  stand  six  to  eight  hours.  Remove 
the  curd  fronrthe  cloth  to  a  pail,  sprinkle 
two  level  teaspoons  of  fine  salt  over  it, 
and  thoroughly  mix  with  a  potato  masher 
until  it  has  a  smooth  buttery  consistency. 
Running  the  curd  through  a  food  chop¬ 
per  or  working  it  with  a  butter  worker 
produces  the  same  result.  The  cheese 
should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  50 
degrees  _  or  below  till  used.  It  may  be 
placed  in  a  crock  for  home  use,  packed 
in  glass  jars  or  pasteboard  containers,  or 
molded  and  wrapped.  Perhaps  you  do 
not  work  the  curd  as  described,  thus 
leaving  it  in  a  gritty  condition. 


Some  Good  Southern  Ways 


Cabbage  Salad  Combination 

The  cabbage  is  really  one  of  our  best 
salad  plants.  It  may  be  had  almost  the 
whole  year  round,  making  possible  many 
delightful  salad  combinations  on  the  cold¬ 
est  Winter  days,  when  fresh  green  foods 
are  scarce  and  expensive.  Cabbage  is 
more  wholesome  and  more  easily  digested 
when  raw  than  cooked.  Shred  finely  with 
a  slaw  cutter,  the  food  chopper  or  a 
knife,  selecting  firm  heads  of  tender, 
well-blanched  leaves  for  salads.  The 
coarse  outer  leaves  may  be  cooked.  The 
following  combinations  may  be  served 
with  mayonnaise  dressing,  or  with  boiled 
sour  cream  or  whipped  cream  dressings : 

1.  A  small  head  of  cabbage  with  sour 
cream  or  -whipped  cream  dressing. 

2.  One  cup  cabbage,  one  cup  celery, 
one  cup  apple.  Chop  finely. 

3.  One  small  head  cabbage,  one  pint  of 
celery,  chopped  fine.  Add  one  Spanish 
onion,  minced,  or  cup  ground  peanuts. 

4.  One  small  head  cabbage,  three  good 
apples,  diced  or  cut  fine,  and  one-half 
cup  nuts,  chopped  fine.  (Or  one  cup  ap¬ 
ple  to  three  cups  cabbage.) 

5.  One-half  cabbage  head,  one  onion, 
minced,  one  green  sweet  pepper.  (Re¬ 
move  seeds,  soak  pepper  in  cold  water 
one  hour  and  cut  finely.)  Serve  on  let¬ 
tuce  ;  or,  better  still,  on  watercress. 

6.  One-half  cabbage,  one  onion  cut  in 
rings,  three  tomatoes,  and  nine  or  10 
radishes,  diced  or  in  thin  slices. 

7.  Three  cups  cabbage,  shredded.  % 
cup  chopped  celery.  %  cup  eocoanut 
(washed  and  drained),  or  other  nuts. 
For  a  special  salad  add  one  cup  of  white 


Wheat  Hoe  Cakes. — One  quart  of  flour, 
three  teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  one 
teaspoon  of  salt,  one  small  cup  of  lard 
well  rubbed  in,  one  cup  of  buttermilk, 
one-half  teaspoon  of  soda,  and  cold  water 
for  a  medium  biscuit  dough.  Mix  lightly 
and  roll  out  in  rounds  as  large  as  a  tea 
plate,  and  as  thin  as  pastry.  Cut  each 
in  quarters  and  bake  brown  on  both  sides 
on  a  lightly  greased  griddle  or  large  iron 
frying  pan.  This  is  a  favorite  form  of 
breakfast  bread,  and  quickly  baked  with¬ 
out  heating  the  oven. 

Three  in  One. — Prepare  a  small  head  of 
cabbage  as  for  cold  slaw  and  cover  with 
water  for  10  minutes  to  crisp.  Heat 
three  tablespoons  of  savory  fat  or  drip¬ 
pings.  add  the  cabbage,  with  the  water 
that  clings  to  it,  three  small  onions  shred¬ 
ded  fine,  and  four  or  five  sliced  tomatoes. 
Cook  20  minutes  over  a  quick  fire,  season¬ 
ing  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Fried  Apples. — Are  quartered,  cored 
and  sliced  without  peeling,  then  washed, 
drained  lightly  and  browned  in  hot  bacon 
or  ham  drippings.  Unless  they  are  very 
juicy,  add  a  few  spoonfuls  of  water  while 
cooking;  cover  them  to  keep  in  the  steam, 
but  lift  them  occasionally  with  a  cake 
turner  as  they  brown.  Sweeten  to  taste 
just  before  removing  from  the  fire.  The 
resulting  dish,  amber-colored,  juicy  and 
delicious,  appears  at  nearly  every  meal. 
Fried  apples  are  prepared  in  quantity  and 
canned  in  times  of  plenty,  the  chinks  in 
the  jars  being  filled  up  with  boiling 
syrup. 

Cream  pie  is  delicate  and  wholesome 
after  a  substantial  dinner.  Bake  a  shell 
of  pastry,  rolled  thin  and  pricked  to  keep 
from  blistering.  When  cold,  fill  with 
cream,  whipped  stiff  and  sweetened  and 
flavored  to  taste.  Good  with  a  spoonful 
of  watermelon  rind  preserve,  which  in  the 
South  is  often  flavored  with  pineapple 
and  beautified  by  including  a  bit  of  the 
red  flesh  of  the  fruit.  b.  f.  d. 


w An 

appetizing  breakfast  from 
two  great  farm  products* 

I— JO  ST  TOASTIKS — delicious,  golden- 
brown  flakes  of  toasted  corn,  served 
with  cream  or  milk. 

Ready  in  a  moment,  healthful  and  en¬ 
ergizing,  good  to  the  last  crisp  flake  in  the 
bowl— Post  Toasties  — a  breakfast,  lunch 
or  supper  that  wins  everybody’s  approval. 

Make  sure  you  get  Post  Toasties.  Look 
for  the  yellow  and  red  package.  Worth 
asking  for  by  name. 

A  serving  usually  costs  less  than  a  cent. 


Post  Toasties 

Improved  CORN  FLAKES 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


FOR 

INDICESTIONj 

PS  CENTS 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


E  LL-AN  S 

25<t  and  75$  Packages  Everywhere 


Kill  Rats K 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs, cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

h _ ■-»  ■  Get  our  free  book  on  rata  and 

rr©G  BOOK  mice.tellingaboutVIRUS 

and  how  to  get  some. 

S.  C.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


HETZEL’S 

ELASTIC  ROOF  CEMENT 

STOPS  leaks  in  all  kinds  of  roofs.  If  your 
dealer  has  not  got  it  send  us  $1.00  for  5-lb, 
can  RED  or  BLACK.  State  color  wanted. 
We  pay  postage  in  United  States. 

Estate  J.  G.  HETZEL.  Dept.  R.  N..  NEWARK,  N.  J- 


HAY  CAP  COVERS  v 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Write  for  Prices 

Dept.  R 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  ROBBINS,  Inc. 

26  Front  Street  -  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


You  have  never  before  been  able  4 
to  buy  the  famous  Peerless  Fence  at  such  low 
pricae  —  our  new  plan  of  selling  direct  from  factory  means 

40  Per  Cent  LOWER  PRICES 

CnCC  New  104  peers  CATALOG— send  for  it  today 
-  "■  —see  enormous  savins  on  Fencing— Steel  Poets 

—Barb  Wire — Paint  and  Roofing.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  S  FENCE  CO.,  Dipt.  4304.  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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For  Every  Kind  of  Rural 
Transport 

FRUIT  GROWER,  dairy  farmer,  market  gardener,  truck 
farmer,  stockman,  poultry  farmer, — food  producers  of 
every  description  and  in  every  section  have  found  the 
Speed  Wagon  the  most  definitely  practical  vehicle  for 
economical  haulage. 

Designed  and  manufactured  as  a  unit  (not  assembled) 
in  the  big  Reo  shops,  the  Speed  Wagon  has  balanced  good- 
7iess.  Stamina  for  a  quarter-million  miles  (or  more)  is 
inbuilt,  and  a  policy  of  50%  oversize  applied  to  all  vital 
parts  guarantees  certainty  of  performance  under  the 
severest  conditions  of  operation. 

Ruggedness — fleetness — safety — roadability — ease  of 
driving  and  riding — remarkable  economy.  All  are  provable 
Speed  Wagon  factors,  and  reasons  why  there  are  nearly 
100,000  Speed  Wagons  in  service. 

Capacity,  500  to  1500  pounds.  Equipped  with 
pneumatic  cord  tires  and  complete  electrical 
system.  Chassis,  $1185  at  Lansing;  add  tax. 


(fend  fbr  Bodiki^EASONS  for  Slzon 

I^EO  MOTOH  CAR  COMPANY 

o(ansincj,  oMichujan 
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I  THE  BEST  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT  I 

|  For  any  reader  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  an  | 

1  AUTOGRAPHED  COPY  | 

§  tf  ! 

|  Hope  Farm  Notes  I 

|  'T’HE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  has  nearly  a  | 
=  million  readers.  Every  day  in  the  year  is  birth-  = 

E  day  for  hundreds  of  them.  They  are  all  interested  | 

E  in  Hope  Farm  and  the  book  given  on  their  birthday  = 

E  would  be  a  permanent  gift — always  remembered.  = 

I  The  Hope  Farm  Man  will  write  his  name  -  E 

in  all  such  gift  books  if  desired.  Order  a  few  days  E 

in  advance  and  the  book  will  be  promptly  mailed.  E 

E  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  Weil  30th  St.' New  York  E 

~  GENTLEMEN— Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send  me,  postpaid,  a  Z 
Z  copy  of  "  Hope  Farm  Notes/*  _  “ 

“  Name . ^ 

—  Town . ~ 

“  State . R.  F.  0.  or  Street  No .  — 

5iiiiifiiiiiiiimiiiiii!iiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimi!iiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimmiiimmmi~ 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — As  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Tames  W.  Elliott  Business 
Builders,  which  failed  on  November  17, 
being  short  $144,000,  James  W.  Elliot 
and  William  C.  Bentley  were  held  June 
15  by  Magistrate  George  W.  Simpson  in 
the  Commercial  Fraud  Court,  New  YTork 
City,  in  $5,000  for  Grand  Jury  action  on 
a  felony  charge.  They  were  charged  with 
violating  Section  952  of  the  penal  laws, 
which  prohibits  the  issuance  of  a  false 
prospectus  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
stock.  Both  gave  bail. 

Memorial  services  for  the  1,031  persons 
who  perished  in  the  Gen.  Slocum  disas¬ 
ter  on  June  15,  1904,  were  held  June  15, 
in  the  Lutheran  Cemetery  in  Middle  V  il¬ 
lage,  Queens,  N.  Y.  They  were  under 
the  direction  of  the  Gen.  Slocum  Sur¬ 
vivors  Association,  which  is  composed  of 
survivors  of  the  tragedy  and  relatives  of 
the  deceased. 

Twenty-six  persons  were  more  or  less 
seriously  injured  or  burned  and  nearly 
$2,000,000  in  property  was  destroyed  in 
a  fire  which  swept  over  the  big  plant  ot 
the  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  June  16.  The  fire  startel 
when  a  14,000-gallon  oil  tank  was  struck 
bv  lightning.  Four  gasoline  tanks  which 
went  up  in  a  roar  are  reported  to  have 
each  contained  50,000  gallons.  The  burn¬ 
ing  gasoline,  intermingled  with  heavy 
petroleum,  covered  an  area  of  several 
blocks  and  in  a  long  streak  of  fire  plunged 
into  the  Allegheny  River. 

Bernard  .T.  McCabe  of  Detroit  was  in¬ 
stantly  killed  when  he  was  thrown  fifty 
feet  from  his  machine  in  a  100-mile  au- 
tomobile  race  at  Grant  Rapids.  Mich., 
June  17.  The  machine  overturned  when 
it  struck  a  machine  driven  by  P.yron 
Daley  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  which  had 
stopped  because  of  a  blown  tire. 

The  placing  of  collective  and  individual 
legal  responsibility  upon  the  members  of 
the  United  Mine 'Workers  of  America  for 
carrying  out  their  contracts  was  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  strike  preventive  June  18  to 
the  United  States  Coal  Commission  by 
the  operators’  association  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  District  in  a  brief  submit¬ 
ted  on  behalf  of  the  bituminous  coal  op¬ 
erators  and  attorneys  acting  for  the  as¬ 
sociations.  The  brief  recommends  as 
other  means  of  eliminating  strikes  the 
abolition  of  the  check-off  system  imposed 
hv  the  United  Mine  Workers;  re-estab¬ 
lishment.  of  real  collective  barganing  up¬ 
on  the  basis  of  district  or  sectional  wage 
agreements;  the  placing  of  wage  rates  in 
the  mining  industry  upon  a  parity  with 
other  industries  employing  the  same 
classes  of  labor ;  the  absolute  right  to  in¬ 
troduce  labor-saving  devices  and  ma¬ 
chinery  -without  interference  by  the 
union,  and  the  inclusion  of  arbitration 
clauses  in  all  wage  agreements,  similar 
to  those  contained  in  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  District  agreement.  The  Central 
Pennsylvania  District  numbers  about  60.- 
000  miners  and  produces  annually,  forty 
to  sixty  million  tons  of  coal.  The  district 
is  largely  unionized. 

Marcus  Garvey,  negro  leader,  was 
found  guilty  of  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud  investors  in  the  Black  Star  Steam¬ 
ship  Line,  of  which  he  was  president  and 
promoter,  in  New  York,  June  18.  George 
Tobias,  Elie  Garcia  and  Orlando  M. 
Thompson,  co-defendants .  with  Garvey 
and  business  associates  with  him  in  the 
organization  of  the  Black  Star  . Line,  were 
acquitted.  In  dismissing  the  jury  Judge 
Mack  thanked  them  for  their  patience 
during  27  days  of  the  trial.  He  entered 
an  order  excusing  each  juror  from  further 
jury  duty  in  Federal  courts  for  four 
years. 

Ten  or  twelve  unmasked  bandits,  all 
armed,  went  to  the  garage  of  the  City 
Service  Taxi  Corporation,  1113  Avenue 
A.  New  York  City,  June  18,  held  fifty 
chauffeurs  and  garage  Avorkers  at  bay 
and  robbed  the  cashier  of  $3,000.  They 
seemed  to  know  the  practices  of  the  place, 
getting  there  just  after  the  chauffeurs 
had  turned  in  their  receipts  for  the  night. 
The  bandits  hacked  out  of  the  garage 
with  their  revolvers  leveled  and  got  away 
in  several  motor  cars  they  had  parked  at 
the  curb. 

Frank  Keeney,  Fred  Mooney  and  Will¬ 
iam  Blizzard,  all  officers  of  District  17, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  came 
before  Judge  S.  II.  Sharp  in  the  Circuit 
Court  at  Lawrence,  W.  Va.,  June  18,  to 
answer  to  indictments  charging  them 
with  being  accessories  before  the  fact  in 
the  killing  of  three  deputy  sheriffs  at 
the  time  of  the  armed  march  of  union 
miners  into  Logan  county  in  1921.  The 
deputies  killed  were  shot  by  union  miners 
on  Blair  Mountain.  The  Rev.  J.  E 
Wilburn  and  his  son,  John  are  now  serv¬ 
ing  penitentiary  sentences  for  the  actual 
killings.  Keeney  is  president  of  the  mine 
workers  in  West  Virginia.  Mooney  is  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  and  Blizzard  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  sub-district  number  two. 

Fifteen  years  after  his  death  the  will 
of  Ira  D.  Sankey,  famous  evangelist  and 
long  associated  with  Dwight  Moody,  has 
been  entered  for  probate  in  the  Surro¬ 
gate’s  office  in  Brooklyn.  This  was  made 
necessary  fhrough  the  recent  discovery 
of  a  hank  account  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Sankey  in  a  local  bank.  The  amount  is 
set  down  m  the  petition  to  probate  at 
$7,250.  The  evangelist  died  at  his  home, 
14S  South  Oxford  street,  Brooklyn,  on 
August  13,  1908.  His  will  is  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  1902.  Since  his  death  bis 


widow,  two  sons  and  both  executors  have 
died.  The  will  was  not  filed  before  be¬ 
cause  the  evangelist  left  his  property  to 
his  widow  and  two  sons  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  would  have  inherited  had 
their  been  no  will. 

Philip  A.  Drumm,  cashier  of  the 
American  State  Bank  of  Wichita.'  one 
of  the  largest  State  banks  in  Kansas,  was 
released  on  bond  of  $15,000,  June  19,  fol- 
loAving  his  arrest  on  a  charge  of  misap¬ 
propriating  funds  of  the  institution.  A 
shortage  of  neany  $1,500,000  was  found 
in  his  accounts  June  18,  and  the  bank 
closed  its  doers  June  19.  A  warrant  for 
Drumm’s  arrest  Avas  issued  on  complaint 
of  the  Kansas  State  Bank  Commissioner, 
charging  him  with  making  a  false  state¬ 
ment  to  State  bank  examiners  on  No¬ 
ember  4.  1922. 

Sheriff  Amza  W.  Biggs  of  Suffolk 
County,  New  York,  reported  June  19 
that  a  band  of  40  armed  men  in  motor 
cars  had  blocked  an  attempt  by  eight  of 
his  deputies  to  raid  a  cache  of  bootleg 
Avhisky  valued  at  nearly  $50,000.  The 
huge  quantity  of  liquor,  which  is  alleged 
to  have  been  stored  in  a  barn  on  the  farm 
of  Captain  Fred  Davis,  oAvnei*  of  a  fish¬ 
ing  smack,  is  alleged  to  have  disappeared 
before  the  forces  of  the  sheriff  could 
procure  a  search  warrant. 

The  Rev.  N.  F.  Iloyer,  a  missionary, 
who  came  to  Nome,  Alaska,  by  way  of 
East  Cape,  Siberia,  after  a  Winter  on 
the  Little  Diomedes  Islands  in  Bering 
Strait,  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  American  Trading  schooners 
Silver  Wave,  Iskum  and  Belinda  are  de¬ 
tained  at  East  Cape  and  their  crews  are 
under  arrest  charged  with  violating  ihe 
Russian  Soviet  GoArernment’s  trading 
laws.  The  craft  and  crews  were  being 
held.  Dr.  Ho.ver  said,  until  the  arrival 
from  the  couth  of  a  vessel  with  high 
Soviet  officials.  No  violence  had  been 
done  fhe  men,  he  said. 

How  high  American  freight  rates  ben¬ 
efit  foreign  ship  owners  was  told  June 
39,  in  an  announcement  by  Sir  David 
Llewellyn,  a  Welsh  coal  OAvner,  who  re¬ 
turned  from  the  United  States  on  the 
Aquitania.  He  announced  that  he  had 
made  contracts  to  supply  1.000.000  tons 
of  Welsh  anthracite  annually  for  five 
years.  Sir  David  pointed  out  that  the 
freight  rate  from  the  mines  to  cities  like 
New  York,  Boston  and  Baltimore  Avas 
over  $4  a  ton,  Avhile  the  ocean  rate  from 
Bristol  and  channel  ports  to  New  York 
was  only  seven  shillings  six  pence. 

From  15  months  to  four  years  in  prison 
was  the  sentence  imposed  June  19  on 
Edward  M.  Fuller  and  William  F.  Mc¬ 
Gee,  confessed  bucketeers,  who  took 
from  a  confiding  public  upward  of  $5,- 
000.000.  The  sentence,  imposed  bv  Judge 
Nott  in  General  Sessions,  NeAV  York, 
followed  a  plea  of  guilty  to  one  to  12 
indictments  charging  bucketing,  for 
Avhich  the  maximum  sentence  is  from 
two  and  a  half  to  five  years.  The  case 
has  no  relation  to  the  contempt  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  have  kept  the  two  men 
confined  in  Ludlow  street  jail  Federal 
prisoners,  for  40  days  and  40  nights. 

WASHINGTON.— Progress  by  the  In¬ 
fernal  Retinue  Bureau  in  auditing  and 
settling  back  taxes  has  run  the  item  of 
refunds  to  taxpayers  to  $116,000,000  for 
the  first  11  months  of  the  present  fiscal 
year.  As  against  that  item,  however,  the 
Government  has  collected  in  delinquent 
taxes  on*  false  returns  nearly  $400,000,- 
000.  Detailed  figures  on  Government  ex¬ 
penditures  show  decreases  for  nearly  all 
the  Government  departments  and‘  for 
Congress.  Expenses  of  the  Veterans’ 
Bureau,  however,  are  nearly  $100,000,000 
ahead  of  those  for  last  year. 

President  Harding’s  'budget  system  of 
controlling  the  cost  of  Government,  in 
operation  only  about  tAATo  years,  has  put 
the  Government  squarely  on  its  feet 
financially.  June  18  the  Executive,  ad¬ 
dressing  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  officials  of  the  Federal  busi¬ 
ness  organization,  announced  that  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  would  close 
Avith  a  surplus  of  $200,000,000  in  the 
Treasury  instead  of  the  deficit  of  $697.- 
000.000  predicted  by  Treasury  estimates 
a  year  ago. 


Recipes  from  the  Pacific  Coast 

Prune  Puff. — Four  eggs,  one-half  cup 
powdered  sugar,  one  cup  cooked  prunes. 
Whip  egg  whites  to  stiff  froth,  add  sugar 
slowly,  heating  continually.  Add  prunes, 
Avhich  have  been  stoned  and  chopped ; 
Avhip  till  very  light.  Bake  in  pudding 
dish  in  moderate  oven  about  15  minutes. 
Serve  cold,  with  soft  custard  made  from 
yolks  of  eggs. 

Prune  Bread. — One  cup  prunes,  2% 
cups  graham  flour,  %  cup  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  three  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der,  one  cup  milk,  one  tablespoon  melted 
shortening.  Stone  and  chop  prunes 
(prunes  must  be  soaked  several  hours 
and  drained),  mix  flour,  sugar,  salt  and 
baking  powder,  add  milk  and  beat  well. 
Add  fruit  and  shortening.  Put  into 
greased  pan  and  alloAV  to  stand  25  min¬ 
utes  in  warm  place.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  one  hour. 

Loganberry  Shortcake.  —  Two  cups 
flour,  V2  teaspoon  salt,  two  tablespoons 
sugar,  three  teaspoons  baking  poAvder, 
three  tablespoons  shortening,  cup 

milk,  one  quart  Loganberries.  Sift  dry 
ingredients ;  mix  in  shortening,  add  milk 
to  make  soft  dough,  smooth  out  lightly. 
Bake  in  greased  deep  layer  cake  tin  in 
hot  oven  25  minutes.  Split,  butter  and 
spread  sweetened  crushed  berries  or  other 
fruit  between  layers.  MRS.  J.  ay.  b. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Removing  Water  from  Coal  Tar 

I  have  40  gallons  of  coal  or  gas  tar, 
but  it  is  mixed  with  about  a  gallon  or  two 
of  water.  Do  you  know  of  some  practical 
and  inexpensive  method  of  removing  this 
water?  G.  b. 

Meadow.  Va. 

It  depends  on  what  you  expect  to  do 
with  the  tar  with  the  water  out  of  it. 
Most  such  tar  carries  a  little  water  at 
best.  If  you  can  warm  the  tar  gently  in 
a  thin  layer,  the  water  will  evaporate. 


Preserving  Color  of  Rustic  Fence 

I  have  just  put  up  a  rustic  fence_  of 
cedar  poles.  Is  there  any  wash,  paint, 
oil  or  other  preparation  that  could  be 
applied  to  this  fence  to  preserve  the  at¬ 
tractive  brown  color  of  the  bark?  I  have 
noticed  that  in  most  cases  this  bark  soon 
becomes  a  dirty,  dark  color.  If  its  fresh¬ 
ness  could  be  preserved  two  or  three 
years  longer  it  would  be  a  great  advan¬ 
tage.  11  •  B- 

Stamford,  Conn. 

The  best  we  can  suggest  is  a  coat  of 
boiled  oil  without  pigment,  followed  by  a 
second  coat  into  which  some  good  varnish 
has  been  stirred.  Perhaps  some  reader 
can  suggest  a  better  treatment. 


Purifying  Cistern 

How  may  I  purify  cistern  water?  I 
have  a  new  cistern  and  intend  to  wash  it 
out  well,  then  fill  with  artesian  well  wa¬ 
ter,  in  order  to  get  cool  water  without 
waiting  for  Fall  rains.  I  suppose  this 
water  will  taste  of  the  cement.  How  can 
I  overcome  this?  j.  n.  s. 

Catasauqua,  Pa. 

Only  by  repeated  filling  and  emptying, 
but  a  few  pounds  of  washing  soda  in  one 
of  the  rinse  waters  will  help  some. 


Silvering  a  Mirror 

What  is  the  substance  used  on  the  back 
of  a  mirror,  and  how  is  same  applied  to 
make  mirrors?  J.  N. 

Mt.  Vison,  N.  Y. 

The  older  mirrors  were  backed  by  put¬ 
ting  tinfoil  on  a  smooth  stone  slab,  pour- 
ing  mercury  (quicksilver)  on  it  and  slid¬ 
ing  a  very  clean  sheet  of  glass  over  the 
top.  This  was  then  weighted  and,  after 
the  mercury  and  tin  had  united  and  the 
resulting  amalgam  had  set,  the  glass  was 
lifted  and  the  backing  protected  by  a 
heavy  coat  of  paint.  The  more  modern 
sorts  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  pure  sil¬ 
ver.  The  nitrate  is  treated,  in  water  so¬ 
lution,  with  just  enough  ammonia  to 
nearly  re-dissolve  the  white  cloud  which 
first  forms.  This  is  the  trick,  to  get  that 
precipitate  just  enough  dissolved.  This 
solution  is  then  added  to  a  warm  solu¬ 
tion  of  formaldehyde  or  glucose,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  more  dependable,  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  poured  on  the  well-cleaned  glass, 
which  has  a  wax  rim  built  up  around  the 
edge,  and  is,  of  course,  set  level,  so  the 
solution  will  be  of  equal  depth  at  all 
points.  The  metallic  silver  is  deposited 
in  a  short  time,  the  solution  that  remains 
poured  off,  the  layer  well,  but  very  gen¬ 
tly.  washed,  allowed  to  dry  and  backed, 
as  before,  with  a  protective  paint. 


Linseed  Oil  on  Raincoat 

My  raincoat  started  to  leak  and  some¬ 
body  advised  me  to  apply  a  coat  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  I  have  done  it,  and  the  coat  be¬ 
came  so  hard  and  stiff  that  it  can  almost 
stand  without  support,  and  I  cannot  wear 
it.  I  tried  to  soak  it  in  water,  but  with¬ 
out  results.  Will  you  tell  me  how  I  can 
soften  it  and  make  it  waterproof? 

Freneau,  N.  J.  m.  s. 

Nothing,  at  this  late  date.  Likely  you 
used  boiled  oil  instead  of  raw,  but  maybe 
something  in  the  goods  acted  as  a  “dry¬ 
er.”  or  it  may  be  the  goods  is  rather  thick 
for  an  oilskin.  Boiling  it  in  dilute  soda 
may  help,  .but  the  last  state  of  that  coat 
is  probably  going  to  be  worse  than  the 
first. 


Dyeing  Tanned  Calfskin 

I  have  a  small  calfskin  which  I  would 
like  to  tan  a  dark  brown  or  black,  to 
use  for  a  book  cover.  What  would  you 
recommend  for  a  dye  bath  for  it?  After 
the  dye  bath  I  suppose  the  proceeding 
would  be  about  the  same  as  published  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago  for  wood¬ 
chuck  skins.  I  wish  to  have  my  Bible 
covered  with  something  durable ;  the  last 
two  I  have  had  seemed  all  right  when  I 
bought  them,  but  soon  wore  through  and 
proved  to  be  only  imitation  leather. 

Brunswick,  Me.  G.  c.  G. 

You  should  plan  to  get  the  skin  well 
tanned  first,  and  then,  if  it  seems  to  need 
more  color,  you  can  dye  it.  The  general 
tanning  methods  already  outlined  should 
work  all  right  on  a  calfskin,  if  it  is  well 
fleshed  and  dehaired  and  then  tanned 
slowly,  in  weak  extracts  at  first,  so  that 
the  inside  tans  as  fast  as  the  outside. 


Beginners  often  use  such  a  strong  extract 
that  the  outside  tans  so  firm  that  the 
extracts  cannot  get  at  the  middle,  which 
is  left  almost  rawhide.  After  tanning,  a 
lot  of  neatsfoot  oil  should  be  well  worked 
in,  and  then,  if  the  color  is  still  too  light, 
a  weak  solution  of  copperas  will  produce 
a  deep  black,  or  the  aniline  dye  called 
“Bismarck  brown”  may  be  used.  The 
whole  skin  is  likely  too  thick  for  a  book 
binding,  and  thinning  it  down  is  quite  a 
trick,  but  it  can  be  done  with  sandpaper. 


Waterproofing  a  Raincoat 

Can  I  get  a  preparation  that  I  can  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  inside  of  a  raincoat?  I  have 
one  that  leaks  and  I  would  like  to  know 
if  I  can  recoat  it  with  something  to  make 
it  good  again.  MRS.  w.  H.  M. 

Middle  Grove,  N.  Y. 

Not  so  far  as  we  know.  The  water¬ 
proofing  process  is  applied  to  the  cloth 
before  it  is  made  up.  Still,  there  are  all 
sorts  of  raincoats,  and  if  you  chance  to 
have  one  of  the  rubberized  variety,  it  is 
possible  that  tube  mending  tissue  would 
stop  a  small  hole. 


Evaporation  in  Closed  Tank 

Will  water  evaporate  in  a  tank,  air 
and  watertight,  when  kept  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  from  100  to  105  or  106  degrees, 
and  at  this  temperature  would  there  be 
any  danger  of  explosion?  L.  G.  B. 

Darien  Center,  N.  Y. 

If  the  tank  were  filled  with  water  it 
certainly  would  not  evaporate,  but  there 
would  be  considerable  pressure  due  to  the 
expanding  water,  which  would  break  a 
rigid  tank.  The  actual  range  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  is  so  slight  that  a  tank  made  of 
ordinary  materials  would  “give”  a  little 
and  take  up  the  increase  in  bulk.  If  you 
have  an  air  surface  above  the  water, 
this  will  take  up  the  expansion,  and  the 
pressure  on  the  tank  at  that  temperature 
would  be  insignificant.  In  this  latter 
case  there  would  be  some  evaporation, 
just  enough  to  saturate  that  volume  with 
water  vapor  at  that  temperature,  and 
then  the  volumes  of  water  and  air-water 
vapor  would  remain  constant  for  the 
given  temperature. 


Barium  Carbonate  for  Rat  Poison 

How  do  I  use  barium  chloride  for  a 
rat  poison?  F.  J.  d. 

St.  Remy,  N.  Y. 

You  don’t;  you  use  barium  carbonate. 
The  chloride  might  serve  you  if  you  could 
induce  them  to  eat  it,  but  it  has  a  taste. 
The  carbonate  has  no  taste,  and  is  in¬ 
soluble  till  it  reaches  the  rat’s  stomach, 
where  it  is  changed  to  chloride  and  kills 
the  rat.  The  trick  is  to  get  the  rats  into 
eating  a  given  food  in  a  given  place  for  a 
day  or  so,  then  adding  about  five  per  cent 
barium  carbonate  to  this  food.  Then 
change  the  food  and  the  place,  get  the 
survivors  used  to  the  new  food  in  a  new 
place,  and  then  dose  that.  The  barium 
carbonate  is  cheap  enough  wholesale,  only 
a  few  cents  a  pound.  Better  send  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  bulle¬ 
tin,  free,  on  rats.  Remember,  a  rat  eats 
as  much  as  a  hen  each  day,  and  lays  no 
eggs. 


Filtering  Tractor  Oil 

I  have  two  or  three  gallons  of  extra 
heavy  tractor  oil  which  has  a  little  dirt 
in  it,  making  it  unsafe  for  use  in  a  trac¬ 
tor.  Is  there  some  way  I  can  filter  this 
oil  to  remove  the  grit?  If  the  grit  can¬ 
not  be  removed,  would  this  oil  be  suitable 
to  use  for  greasing  harness?  w.  a.  w. 

Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Try  filtering  it  through  an  old  felt  hat, 
or,  if  you  prefer,  a  new  one.  Mineral  oil 
is  not  suitable  for  leather.  Neatsfoot  is 
the  proper  oil  for  harnesses.  If  the  oil 
is  heavy,  warm  it  up  before  filtering. 


WANT  TO  KNOW 
Waterproof  Dressing 

I  had  a  carriage  boot  of  excellent  fab¬ 
ric,  but  the  waterproof  dressing  had  be¬ 
come  worn  off.  I  waterproofed  it  again 
with  one  of  the  dressings  made  for  auto¬ 
mobile  tops,  with  satisfactory  results.  It 
remained  almost  as  soft  and  pliable  as  an 
undressed  fabric.  Unfortunately,  I  can¬ 
not  name  the  dressing.  Some  of  the  dress¬ 
ings  on  the  market  are  hard  when  dry. 
others  soft.  J.  N.  pardee. 

Massachusetts. 


Waterproofing  Cellar  Floor 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the 
readers  who  have  had  experience  in  over¬ 
coming  a  springy  bottom  in  cellar,  with 
waterproofing  the  cement,  or  by  any  other 
better  cement.  I  have  a  good  drain.  2  in. 
cement,  and  water  oozes  up  through  ce¬ 
ment,  causing  it  to  be  wet.  H.  c.  D. 
Albion,  N.  Y. 


Turn  ALL  Your  Gram 


into  Money  with,  a 


7 


THRESHER. 


Make  tills  harvest  mean  a  full  profit. 
Clean  threshing — and  tlireshing  at  the  right 
time — will  add  many  dollars  to  your  grain 


income. 

Instead  of  depending  o.  a  custom 
thresher,  with  all  the  uncertainties,  make 
yourself  independent  by  owning  your  own 
individual  Gray  Line  Thresher.  It  threshes 
all  grains,  beans  and  peas  CLEAN — makes 
Tlireshing  a  simple  chore  that  you  can  do 
when  the  grain  is  just  right,  and  when 
you  are  ready. 

Gray  Line  Threshers  are  light,  compact, 
simple  and  require  little  power.  Five  sizes, 
capacities  30  to  120  bu.  oats  per  hour. 

Use  coupon  below  to  secure  catalog  and 
low  price  list. 

A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons,  Inc.,  Poultney,  Vt. 


Gray  Line  Quality 

has  been  known  to 
thousands  of  users  of 
our  wood  saws  and 
Threshers,  since  1840. 
Every  machine  U 
built  by  craftsmen 
who  know  that  Gray 
Line  equipment  must 
be  “built  for  keeps.’’ 

Gray  Line  Wood 
Saws  are  built  for 
lifetime  service — yet 
the  prices  are  very 
moderate.  ASK  FOR 
CATALOG. 


Factory  at  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


ETHICUS 

INDIGESTION 

POWDER 

Has  proven  its  worth.  Relieves  and  Removes  Cause. 
Contained  in  ETHICUS  Prompt  Treatment  Kit.  So 
highly  recommended  by  DR.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 
and  other  eminent  physicians— 16  doses,  50  cntc. 

ETHICUS  LABORATORIES.  1819  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 

Cuticura  Talcum 
is  Fragrant  and 
Very  Healthful 

Sample  free  of  Cuticura  Laboratories.  Dept. 
TJ,  Malden,  Mass.  25c.  everywhere. 

011  V  HfKIEPV  Pu,e  Japanese  Silk  Hose  di- 
XII.  IV  ilUOlLIV  I  rect  from  mill.  Every  pair 
*  guaranteed.  Write  today  for 

our  money-saving  proposition.  An  extra 

_ Pair  with  each  box  order.  Agents  wanted. 

THE  STYLA  HOSIERY  CO.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

Organized  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE. — The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been,  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 
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How  many  of  us  ever  stop  to  consider 
t  lie  “outside  influences”  which  are  to 
change  farming  of  the  future?  In  former 
years  farming  was  pretty  much  a  stand¬ 
ard  occupation  of  producing  meat,  pota¬ 
toes,  bread  and  butter  and  fruit — mostly 
apples.  That  was  about  what  people  con¬ 
sumed.  and  production  followed  consump¬ 
tion  Of  course  there  were  those  who 
demanded  and  obtained  luxuries  winch 
enlarged  the  diet,  but  for  the  most  part 
people  stood  hr  what  they  called  “the  old 
substantials.”  with  fish,  beans  and  sim¬ 
ilar  things  going  with  the  meat.  I  think 
the  new  knowledge  of  diet,  including  the 
studv  of  vitamines.  will  eventually  have 
about  as  great  an  influence  upon  farming 
a<  the  development  of  railroads  on  gen¬ 
eral  transportation.  For  example,  take 
the  vast  trjjde  in  oranges,  raisins  and 
grapefruit,  or  Ihe  immense  increase  m  the 
consumption  of  spinach,  lettuce, .  a  spar  a 
gus  and  similar  vegetables.  I  think  that 
would  have  been  impossible  but  for  the 
discovery  of  the  vitamines  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  health.  In  like  manner  the  tre¬ 
mendous  business  in  ice  cream  liquid 
milk  and  other  dairy  goods  would  not 
have  been  possible  if  the  public  had  not 
been  made  to  understand  that  these  foods 
furnish  vitamines  in  the 'best  form.  _Ih']s 
the  chemist,  shaking  up  a  test  tube  in  his 
laboratory,  has  also  shaken  up  the  entire 
business  of  farming.  I  do  not. understand 
that  anyone  has  ever  seen  a  vitamine,  ye 
the  thought  of  these  mysterious  sub¬ 
stances  and  what  they  do  in  the  body  is 
slowly  changing  the  entire  feeding  habits 
of  the  world. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  proof  of  this  may  be  seen  in  any 
city  restaurant,  and  in  thousands  nt 
homes.  When  I  first  came  to  New  York 
it  was  simply  a  question  of  having  the 
price  in  your  pocket.  If  you  had  it  life 
was  not  complete  without  a.  thick,  liait- 
raw  steak,  or  some  other  kind  of  halt- 
cooked  meat.  You  ate  this  with  white 
bread  and  potato,  and  called  yourself 
well  nourished.  The  man  who,  front 
choice,  would  have  ordered  a  meal  of  veg¬ 
etables  and  milk  would  have  been  viewed 
with  suspicion.  Today  it  is  probable  that 
20  per  cent  of  patrons  of  the  better  class 
of  restaurants  order  a  “vegetable  din¬ 
ner.”  This  is  usually  a  collection  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  peas,  beets,  spinach  or  onion. 
Nearly  the  same  proportion  order  milk 
in  place  of  coffee.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  this  change  in  diet  is  com¬ 
ing  rapidlv.  I  see  hearty  men  making  a 
breakfast  of  fruit,  bread  and  butter  and 
sliced  tomatoes,  and  then  going  at  then- 
work  with  full  energy.  All  this  is  sure 
to  have  an  immense  influence  upon  farm¬ 
ing.  especially  on  land  close  to  the  great 
cities.  Years  ago  some  noted  philosopher 
said  that  men  of  middle  age  should  be 
content  with  what  he  called  “a  slice,  a 
bunch  and  a  glass.”  He  meant  bread  and 
butter,  grapes  and  milk.  He  lived  in  an 
age  of  half-raw  meat,  but  his  thought  has 
survived  and  the  discovery  of  vitamines 
has  given  it  life.  And  now  we  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  new  idea  about  food.  This  is  that 
not  only  what  we  eat,  but  the  way  we 
eat  it.  determines  much  of  our  health. 
These  people  say  that  food  should  be 
served  so  as  to  appeal  to  all  the  bodily 
senses.  They  say  there  should  be  music, 
appetizing  food,  beauty  of  service,  laugh¬ 
ter  and  good  humor — all  the  things  which 
relieve  the  mind  and  lighten  care.  There 
are  farm  families  where  they'  start  the 
victrola  going  at  meal  times,  and  always 
have  flowers  on  the  table.  I  have  eaten  a 
dinner  of  fried  pork  and  cornbread.  We 
sat  on  a  frozen  log  and  gnawed  at  this 
thick  sandwich  while  the  wind  roared 
through  the  pine  trees  and  the  snow  sift¬ 
ed  over  us.  Then  I  have  eaten  at  great 
banquets  where  a  full  band  played  what 
I  may  call  musical  vitamines  to  long  row's 
of  solemn-faced  notables  who  would  have 
been  far  happier  out  sawing  wood.  I  eon- 
olnde  that  you  must  suit,  your  service  to 
the  habits  of  the  consumers — if  I  may  put 

it  that  wav. 

->  ****** 

For  I  can  well  remember  the  time 
Mary  Martin  served  dinner  to  the  thrash¬ 
ers.  John  Martin  was  a  farmer.  I  worked 
for  him  that  Summer,  and  we  had  a  good 
crop  of  oats  and  wheat.  Thrashing  start¬ 
ed  earlier  than  usual,  and  John  got  word 
that  the  crew  would  be  at  his  place  in 
three  days  to  thrash  out  his  big  stacks. 
Now  John  was  a  horn  farmer,  but  Mary, 
his  wife,  was  a  city  girl.  She  was  teach¬ 
ing  school  when  John,  10  years  her 
senior,  suddenly  discovered  that  she  was 
“the  only  girl.”  I  have  no  idea  that 
Mary  had  the  faintest,  idea  of  what  farm 
work  meant  when  she  consented  to  ex¬ 
change  her  class  of  youngsters  for  a  select 
class  of  one  mature  farmer.  Rut  she 
came,  and  she  brought  along  some  curious 
and  ill-fitting  ideas.  She  was  a  bride  of 
two  short  months  when  John  came  in  and 
told  about  the  thrashers. 

“There’ll  he  10  of  them,  and  a  thrasher 
is  about  the  hungriest  man  on  earth.  We 
shall  have  to  give  them  a  big  meal  of 
heavy  food,  and  serve  it  quickly.  They 
can't  wait.  Better  let  Sallie  cook  din¬ 
ner.” 

Sallie  was  the  tenant’s  wife — a  big. 
strong  woman,  who  knew  all  about 
thrashers  and  their  appetites. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  I’ll  get  that  dinner 
myself.  I’m  going  to  show  these  people 
just  bow  a  dinner  ought  to  be  served. 


aching  for  such  a  chance 


■it  how  food  ought  to  be 
souj>  and  salad  and - 


eaten. 


I’ve  been  just 
to  show  jus 
We’ll  have 

“But.  Mary - — 

“No  ‘buts’  or  ‘and’  about  it.  If  I  am 
to  be  housekeeper  here  I'll  decide  about 
dinner.  You  just  bring  in  your  thrash¬ 
ers  and  I’ll  attend  to  their  wants!” 

Well,  what  could  John  do?  He  sensed 
a  tragedy,  and  so  did  I — so  would  anyone 
who  ever  saw  a  crew  of  hungry  thrashers 
attack  a  table  !  But  what  could  you  do 
when  a  smart,  pretty  and  willful  wife — 
10  years  your  junior — put  her  small  foot 
down  and  told  you  to  attend  to  your  side 
of  the  business?  For  the  next  two  days 
that  lady  kept  me  busy.  I  helped  wash 
napkins  and  tablecloths,  decorated  the 
rooms  with  leaves  and  flowers,  killed 
chickens;  in  fact,  I  can’t,  remember  what 
I  didn’t  do  in  preparation  for  that 
thrashers’  dinner.  Mary  fixed  up  a  white 
jacket  which  I  was  to  wear  as  waiter. 
The  night  before  the  great  event  John 
came  into  the  kitchen  while  I  was  chop¬ 
ping  something  in  the  tray. 

“That  looks  more  hopeful,”  he  said. 
“She’s  going  to  have  corned  beef  hash. 
That  will  be  good.” 

“No,”  I  told  him.  “This  is  salad.  It 
looks  to  me  like  what  tbe  Chinese  call 
‘chop  suey.’  ” 

John  groaned  aloud. 

“This  thing  will  make  me  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  all  my  neighbors,  if  it.  don’t 


job.  There  was  no  food  on  tlie  table, 
as  there  always  is  when  hungry  thrashers 
dine,  and  this  disconcerted  them.  I  start¬ 
ed  carrying  in  the  soup — two  plates  at  a 
time.  Hank  Johnson,  a  Swedish  hired 
man,  got  the  first.  No  ceremony  about 
Hank.  He  took  the  soup  plate  in  both 
hands  and  drank  the  soup  at  a  gulp.  He 
handed  back  the  plate  with  : 

“I  ban  fond  by  spoon  vittles — I  drink 
more !” 

John  Martin  sensed  the  rising  revolt. 
He  went  out  to  the  kitchen,  and  in  spite 
of  Mary’s  protest  brought  the  full  kettle 
of  soup  right  in.  I  passed  tbe  plares 
around  and  we  ladled  the  soup  out  as  best 
we  could.  I  had  been  instructed  to  take 
up  the  soup  plates,  carry  them  two  by 
two  to  the  kitchen,  and  then  carry  in 
little  plates  of  salad,  but  these  half-fam¬ 
ished  men  were  in  no  mood  to  wait.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  McCollum  could 
have  proved  that  the  soup  and  the  salad, 
the  bread  and  the  dainty  dessert,  con¬ 
tained  all  the  vitamines  needed  by  the 
average  man.  But  these  Were  not  aver¬ 
age  men.  They  were  hungry  as  wolves, 
and  had  an  ideal  standard  as  to  what  a 
thrasher’s  dinner  should  consist  of. 

I  began  tot pass  around  the  salad  the 
test  broke  out  in  words: 

“Where’s  the  dinner?” 

“I  ain’t  no  canary  bird!” 

“Bring  on  the  grub!” 

And  poor  Mary,  hearing  them, 
that  her  fine  dinner  was  a  failure, 
had  worked  so  hard  and  was  so 
and  had  been  so  sure,  that  when  the  bald 
truth  flashed  upon  her,  her  nerves  gave 
way.  She  ran  out  of  the  kitchen,  up¬ 
stairs  to  her  room,  and  threw’  herself 


As 

pro- 


knew 

She 

tired 


1’lioto  by  A.  XT.  Pnlver. 


Handling  the  Cherry  Crop 


Montmorency  cherries  pitted  by  ma¬ 
chinery  on  Sodns,  N.  Y.  fruit  farm,  and 
packed  in  barrels  (275  lbs.),  ready  to 


enter  cold  storage  for  freezing.  This  is 
the  new  way  of  handling  cherries  in  New 
York. 


break  up  the  job.  You’ve  got  to  help  me 
out  in  this,  quick.  Mary’s  got  to  learn  by 
experience,  but  wo  can’t  let  this  thing  go 
through.” 

I  told  him  to  sneak  off  to  town  and  buy 
a  big  chunk  of  corned  beef  and  leave  it 
at  the  tenant’s  house.  lie  had  to  call  the 
butcher  out  of  prayer  meeting,  but  he  got 
the  beef.  While  Mary  was  fixing  up  her 
salad  I  went  over  and  posted  Sallie  on 
her  part  of  the  plan.  She  was  to  boil 
that  beef  with  cabbage,  potatoes  and  tur¬ 
nips,  bake  half  a  dozen  loaves  of  rye  and 
Indian  bread  and  five  or  six  big  apple 
pies.  She  understood,  and  did  her  part 
without  a  whisper  to  Mary. 

***** 

The  thrashers  were  on  deck  early,  and 
they  started  on  the  oats.  There  was  more 
smut  than  usual  that  year,  and  a  cloud 
of  black  dirt  poured  out  of  that  thrasher 
like  the  smoke  from  a  factory  chimney. 
There  wasn’t  a  white  man  left  of  all  that 
crew’  by  12  o’clock.  The  smut  covered 
them  half  an  inch  thick.  They  were 
anxious  to  finish  the  job  by  night,  and 
they  crowded  the  machine  to  the  limit. 
Mary  called  me  in  early  to  help  her.  We 
set  a  long  table  in  the  parlor — two  rooms 
away  from  the  kitchen  stove.  We  had 
the  best  tablecloths  out — part  of  her  wed¬ 
ding  outfit — and  fine  napkins  at  every 
plate.  There  were  flowers  and  leaves  on 
the  table  and  on  the  walls.  It  was  really 
a  beautiful  outfit,  ideal  for  a  college  ban¬ 
quet,  but  I  shuddered  to  think  of  what 
those  thrashers  would  leave  when  they 
finished.  Mary  had  on  her  white  wedding 
dress.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this  girl’s 
desire  to  do  honor  to  her  husband’s  guests 
was  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
pathetic  thing  I  ever  saw. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  whistle  blew  at  12  and  the  c-rowd 
of  hungry,  black-faced  men  hurried  to 
the  pump.  Some  of  them  succeeded  in 
scrubbing  part  of  the  smut  from  face  and 
hands,  but  you  cannot  be  too  particular 
oil  a  hot  day  when  the  job  must  be 
rushed  through.  For  these  kindly  farm¬ 
ers  were  for  the  moment  hard  and  savage 
men  in  their  intense  desire  to  finish  the 
job  and  in  their  hunger.  They  came  tramp¬ 
ing  in,  expecting  to  find  a  full,  heavy 
meal  waiting  them  on  a  kitchen  table. 
When  I  escorted  them  into  that  decorated 
parlor  they  were  like  men  lost  somewhere 
in  the  wilderness.  Most  of  them  tossed 
the  napkins  to  one  side.  They  were  out 
of  place  in  the  sweat  and  dust  of  that 


face  downward  on  the  bed — beaten  and 
thoroughly  discouraged. 

***** 

1  ery  likely  you  have  read  Tennyson’s 
“Dream  of  Fair  Women.”  If  I  could 
edit  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  that 
poem  I  would  surely  add  the  face  of  Sal¬ 
lie,  the  tenant’s  wife,  as  she  appeared 
that  day,  framed  in  the  kitchen  door.  She 
came  just  in  time,  and  she  carried  a  great 
platter  covered  with  thick  slices  of  boiled 
corn  beef.  Her  husband  followed  with  a 
heaped  up  plate  of  boiled  potatoes  and 
turnips,  and  another  of  cabbage.  Here 
was  “the  living  stuff”— thrasher’s  food— 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  sigh  of  relief 
which  arose  from  that  hungry  crew.  How 
they  did  eat !  I  waited  on  the  table,  pass¬ 
ing  bread  and  meat  and  coffee.  I  had 
that  white  jacket  on  until  the  head 
thrasher  pointed  his  finger  at  me. 

“Say,  young  feller,  T  wish  you’d  take 
off  that  long-tailed  shirt.  It  makes  me 
nervous !” 

How  they  did  enjoy  Sallie’s  dinner. 
Then  they  tramped  out  to  their  work. 
We  had  to  use  formaldehyde  to  kill  the 
oat  smut  on  that  tablecloth  ! 

And  John  Martin  went  upstairs, 
where  a  small  and  broken  woman  was 
crying  her  heart  out.  You  may  judge  for 
yourself  how  they  settled  it.  Mary  came 
back  with  him.  bravely  smiling,  though 
her  eyes  were  a  little  swollen.  After  all. 
it  did  not  matter  so  much  if  John  did  not 
care.  And  Sallie,  with  her  big.  capable 
hands  and  broad,  homely  face,  acted  like 
an  angel. 

“Don’t  you  feel  bad,  Mis’  Martin.  The 
first  time  I  cooked  for  thrashers  I  ruined 
every  bit  of  dinner  and  couldn’t  give  ’em 
nothin’  but  bread  and  milk.  Me  and  my 
man  think  that  sallut  of  yours  is  the  best 
we  ever  eat.” 

And  at  night  when  the  thrashers  went 
home,  Hank  Johnson  stopped  at  the  back 
door,  and  out  of  the  kindness  of  his  big 
heart,  said  : 

“I  t’ank  you  for  that  soup.  He  ban 
the  finest  spoon  vittels  I  ever  eat.  An’ 
dem  flowers  and  all — him  very  nice,  too.” 

Mary  came  to  be  a  famous  cook.  She 
always  did  have  the  idea,  but  you  must 
fit  the  idea  to  the  individual.  it.  w.  c. 


A  Country  Woman’s  Talk 

I  must  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoyed 
the  Decoration  Day  article.  It  is  one  of 
■the  best  things  I  have  read  in  “a  coon’s 
age.”  I  am  a  Southerner,  one  of  the  “re¬ 


constructed.”  I  guess,  though  1  was  only 
about  nine  years  old  when  the  war  com¬ 
menced.  but  I  have  many  memories  of 
things  that  occurred  then.  Two  incidents 
stand  out  clearly.  One  occurred  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  town  in  Southern  Illinois,  eight  miles 
from  a  railroad.  It  vms  the  occasion  of 
some  military  affair.  We  were  on  one 
side  of  the  courthouse  square,  my  two 
little  brothers  were  sitting  on  top  of  the 
fence,  and  I  was  standing  near  by,  with 
the  young  lady  who  lived  at  that  place. 
A  company  of  soldiers  was  drawn  up  in 
front  of  us.  Someone  was  speaking  and 
a  great  shout  went  up,  and  in  the  mo¬ 
ment’s  silence,  my  youngest  brother,  aged 
five,  piped  up,  “Hurrah  for  Jeff  Davis.” 
Like  a  flash  the  soldier  just  in  front  of 
him  whirled,  with  his  gun  clubbed,  and 
came  at  him.  Just  as  quickly  Miss  Jo 
flung  her  arms  around  him  and  said, 
“You  coward!  He  is  nothing  but  a 
baby  !”  In  a  moment  we  were  surround¬ 
ed  by  angry-looking  soldiers.  I  don’t 
know  what  would  have  happened  to  Miss 
•To,  but  townspeople  pushed  iu  and  told 
them  that  she  was  a  good  lcyal  girl,  and 
so  were  all  her  people,  and  that  the  bov 
was  a  mere  baby,  did  not  know  what  he 
was  saying.  But  they  did  not  tell  them 
that  our  mother  was  a  “red-hot  South¬ 
erner.”- 

The  next  occurred  in  New  Albany, 
Ind.  One  of  my  mother’s  sisters  was  a 
loyal  Union  woman,  to  whom  my  mother 
was  a  source  of  much  worry.  Another 
sister  had  a  daughter  just  my  age,  and 
“Aunty”  made  us  little  flag  aprons,  red 
•ind  white  stripes,  blue  bordered,  with 
white  stars.  I  have  mine  yet.  The  town 
was  full  of  soldiers,  a  good  many  of  them 

“tipsy.”  F -  and  I  were  sent  to  the 

leading  drug  store,  which  was  crowded 
with  soldiers.  One  young  giant  came  up 
and  gave  me  a  slap  on  the  shoulder,  say¬ 
ing,  “Here's  a  good  little  Union  girl.” 
Now’,  what  should  I  do  but  whirl  around 
and,  sticking  my  hands  in  the  blue- 
starred  pockets,  and  with  a  toss  of  my 
head,  called  out.  loud  and  clear:  “Hur¬ 
rah  for  Jeff  Davis  and  the  Southern  Con¬ 
federacy!”  There  was  a  dead  silence, 
and  then  the  man  roared  out,  “Why,  you 
little  devil,  you  sure  are  spunky !”  Then 
he  began  to  laugh,  and  he  laughed  until 
finally  every  soldier  in  there  was  laugh¬ 
ing.  The  young  clerk,  who  knew  us  and 
our  families,  went  dead  white,  and  shov¬ 
ing  the  purchase  into  F - ’s  hand,  told 

us  to  go  home.  Rut  my  soldier  caught 
me  by  the  arm  and  drew  me  back  to  the 
showcase,  picked  out  a  bottle  of  perfume 
— $1 — and  said,,  “It’s  my  treat,”  and  put 
it  in  my  hand  and  gave  me  a  gentle  shove 
toward  the  door. 

Dear  me!  is  all  of  that  proposed  school 
bill  as  complicated  as  the  specimens  you 
have  just  given  us — for  instance,  Section 
12S7? 

You  struck  the  keynote  when  you  said, 
“It  is  evident  that  some  of  the  authorities 
in  the  State  Department  of  Education 
do  not  personally  know  much  of  rural 
life.”  That  is  the  underlying  principle  of 
the  trouble  in  rural  districts.  The  school 
laws  of  this  State  are  mostly  made  with 
the  aim  of  governing  the  masses  of  for¬ 
eigners  in  the  great  cities.  My  heart 
sometimes  aches  for  the  little  country 
children — tlidy  have  to  endure  so  many 
hardships  to  get  an  education.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  all  wrong  to  make  the  high 
school  course  compulsory.  It  entails  an 
expense  that  many  parents  are  not  able 
to  stand.  Sometimes  a  farmer  has  sev¬ 
eral  children  in  high  school  at  the  same 
time,  and  what  that  means  to  him,  if  he 
is  a  poor  struggling  farmer !  Tuition  in 
many  instances — books,  nice  clothes, 
transportation.  The  children  must  up 
and  away  in  the  early  morning  to  catch 
a  train  or  bus.  and  they  do  not  get  homo 
until  late  in  the  afternoon.  No  wonder 
the  young  generation  do  not  want  chil¬ 
dren  after  seeing  what  their  parents  have 
to  endure  when  there  are  more  than  even 
two  or  three  children  to  be  clothed,  fed 
and  educated.  And  after  they  get  through 
high  school  the  large  majority  leave  the 
farms.  No  wonder  we  have  so  many 
abandoned  farms.  Why  could  not  one 
more  grade  be  added  to  the  grammar 
school  and  not  make  the  high  school 
cou rse  compu lsor y  ? 

There  is  just  one  bill  I  should  like  to 
see  made  compulsory  to  the  school  au¬ 
thorities.  Every  trustee  be  empowered — 
compelled,  in  fact — to  have  fires  built  in 
the  schoolhouses  in  cold  weather,  so  that 
the  room  or  rooms  should  be  warm  when 
teacher  and  pupils  arrive.  That  is  done 
in  the  cities  and  large  towns  Why  not 
in  the  country,  where  many  children  have 
to  walk  two  or  three  miles  to  school,  even 
in  zero  weather?  What  a  howl  would  go 
up  in  the  cities  if  teachers  and  scholars 
should  arrive  at  unheated  buildings  and 
have  to  make  their  own  fires !  People  are 
taxed  enough  to  pay  for  this  comfort  for 
their  little  children.  Well,  you  may  say, 
we  propose  to  consolidate,  but  a  vote 
taken  on  that,  by  the  mothers,  would  say 
“No!”  Why?  Well,  ask  them. 

W.  V.  A. 


The  young  lady  palmist  at  the  church 
bazaar  said  to  one  of  her  girl  clients :  “I 
see  by  your  hand  you  are  going  to  he 
married.  “Wonderful,”  said  the  girl. 
“You  are  engaged  to  a  man  named  Wil¬ 
kins,”  continued  the  amateur  seer.  “How 
amazing,”  gasped  the  girl  ;  “surelv  the 
lines  on  my  hand  cannot  reveal  the 

name - ”  “Lines.”  sniffed  the  palmist. 

“Who  said  anything  about  lines?  You 
are  wearing  the  ring  I  returned  to  Mr. 
Wilkins  three  weeks  ago.” — Argonaut. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


A  Defense  of  the  Farm  Bureau 

L  have  been  very  much  surprised  to 
see  under  the  heading  of  “Things  to 
Think  About”  in  your  paper  that  varied 
writers  in  discussing  the  general  farm 
situation,  seem  to  condemn  the  Farm 
Bureau.  In  fact  Mr.  Cummings  of  New 
York  State,  page  744,  says  that  he  hardly 
knows  that  it  exists.  I  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Cummings  whose' fault  this  is? 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  an  organization 
of  farmers,  run  by  the  farmers  through 
their  elected  executive  committee  for  the 
benefit  of  farmer,  both  members  and  non¬ 
members.  It  is  partly  supported  by 
County,  State,  and  national  funds,  and 
it  will  be  just  as  good,  bad,  or  indif¬ 
ferent  as  its  members  can  make  it.  I 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cummings  if  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Farm  Bureau?  Is  he 
in  close  communication  with  the  com¬ 
mitteemen  for  his  district?  M  hen  in 
town  does  he  drop  in  the  office  for  a 
friendly  chat  with  the  County  Agent .  I 
have  known  quite  a  few  of  these  young 
County  Agents  in  New  York  State,  and 
a  brighter  lot  of  hustling,  energetic,  up- 
to-the-minute  young  men  you  could  not 
find  the  country  over.  The  only  trouble 
lies  in  the  fact  that  big  business  finds 
them  out  and  takes  them  away  from  the 
work. 

Do  we  sit  at  home  and  say  that  we 
get  no  benefit  from  the  church  or  the 
school?  We  get  out  no  more  than  we 
put  in  these  things,  the  Farm  Bureau 

included.  ,  , 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  largely  educa¬ 
tional  and  here  in  Nassau  County,  Long 
Island,  it  has  been  the  means  of  untold 
good  to  the  farmers.  We  are  principally 
liotato  growers,  and  before  we  had  a 
Farm  Bureau  not  one  per  cent  of  our 
farmers  sprayed  for  blight.  The  agent 
went  out  and  conducted  tests  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  farms,  and  proved  right  on  the 
fauns  before  the  men’s  eyes,  _  the  great 
gain  from  spraying.  Today  75  per  cent 
of  our  potato  acreage  is  sprayed  or 
dusted.  The  yearly  gain  amounts  to 
several  hundred  thousand  bushels. 

We  are  large  users  of  high-grade 
chemical  fertilizer.  During  the  war, 
several  of  the  farmers,  assisted  by  the 
Farm  Bureau,  formed  a  co-operative  as¬ 
sociation  to  buy  chemicals  and  to  home- 
mix  them.  Since  then  we  have  mixe.l 
about  2.000  tons  per  year  at  a  saving  of 
from  $9  to  $20  per  ton. 

We  buy  all  our  seed  potatoes  from  the 
North.  About  150,000  bushels  are  pur¬ 
chased  each  Spring,  and  a  sorry  lot  was 
some  of  it.  All  the  farmers  asked  was, 
"Is  it  Maine  or  New  York  State  seed?” 
The  agent  from  the  Farm  Bureau  went 
out  on  some  of  the  farms  and  helped  the 
farmers  to  test  out  different  sources  of 
seed.  Certified  seed  from  all  different 
seed  producing  States  was  tested,  and 
the  farmer  saw  before  his  eyes  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  50  to  200  bushels  per  acre  in  the 
yield  of  seed  from  different  growers.  To¬ 
day  that  same  farmer  who  formerly 
talked  of  State  and  Maine  seed  talks  of 
the  percentage  of  mosaic,  of  leaf-roll,  of 
rhizoctonia,  of  yellow  dwarf ;  he  goes  on 
the  annual  potato  tour,  inspects  the  test 
plots  with  the  plant  pathologists  from 
the  several  States  and  from  Canada, 
meets  and  talks  with  the  men  growing 
certified  seed  in  New  Brunswick,  Maine, 
New  Y'ork.  Vermont,  Minnesota,  and 
Michigan. 

You  will  answer,  “The  Farm  Bureau 
did  not  discover  these  things.  Cornell 
and  Geneva  told  us  about  home  mixing, 
spraying  and  all  the  rest,  long  ago.”  Yes, 
but  who  came  to  the  farmers  on  their 
farms,  and  showed  them  every  detail? 
Who  put  the  whole  thing  across?  The 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  County  Agent! 

A.  THOMAS  POWELL. 


Daylight  Saving  and  Chickens 

I  admire  your  paper  and  read  it  al¬ 
most  religiously  every  week ;  in  fact  I 
think  that  I  devote  more  time  to  it  than 
to  any  other  agricultural  publication 
that  comes  into  our  home.  But  I  can¬ 
not  understand  your  attitude  towards 
daylight  saving  when  you  give  poultry 
keeping  so  much  space  and  due  promi¬ 
nence.  This  because  I  believe  that  this 
advance  of  time  in  Summer  is  the  best 
thing  that  Uncle  Sam  ever  did  for  the 
chickens,  as  well  as  the  poultry  raisers 
themselves. 

Broods  of  growing  chickens  are  gener¬ 
ally  confined  in  small  coops  and  pens  for 
the  night,  this  to  keep  out  marauders, 
such  as  skunks,  rats,  minks,  foxes,  cats, 
stray  dogs  and  all  animals  that  prowl  in 
search  of  food  in  the  dark.  The  chicks 
are  released  in  the  morning,  the  earlier 
the  better,  but  generally  at  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  the  attendant,  if  a  hired  man. 
when  he  comes  to  work. 

The  broods  always  get  in  early,  be¬ 
fore  sundown  and  are  ready  to  get  up 
and  out  the  first  streak  of  dawn.  This 
at  the  present  time,  June  12.  is  not  far 
from  3  o’clock  a.  m.  From  this  time  on 
they  must  stand  and  wait,  perhaps  crowd 
in  ill-ventilated  coops  for  four  or  five 
hours,  or  until  such  time  as  the  belated 
caretaker  gets  around  to  release  them, 
while  the  early  worm,  the  tender,  dew- 
sprinkled  grass  and  all  outdoors  invites 
them  to  spend  the  morning  in  luxurious 
revelry.  Think  what  this  means  to  a 
bunch  of  healthy  growing  chickens.  Any¬ 


thing  that  you  can  do  to  get  chickens  out 
of  their  prisons- one  hour  earlier  in  the 
morning  is  of  more  importance  to  them 
than  whether  or  not  they  will  have  arti¬ 
ficial  light  next  Winter  to  urge  them  in 
egg  production. 

Several  years  ago  the  poultry  depart¬ 
ment  of  an  institution  that  is  now  de¬ 
crying  the  use  of  daylight  saving  was 
losing  a  large  number  of  chickens  and 
looking  for  the  reason  .why.  The  food 
was  good  and  the  feeding  of  it  properly 
done,  the  coops  were  clean  and  comfort¬ 
able,  still  the  mortality  list  grew  and 
grew  as  the  season  wore  on.  The  boys 
who  had  the  care  of  the  chicks  were  good 
sociable  fellows ;  they  talked  about  the 
loss  and  gave  various  reasons.  They  did 
not  retire  early,  neither  did  they  get  no 
and  out  until  they  must  or  miss  their 
breakfast.  As  a  result  when  they  got 
their  working  clothes  on  it  was  often 
around  8 :30  before  the  chicks  received 
any  thought  or  attention,  Sundays  later. 
So  that  from  five  to  six  hours  of  a  chick¬ 
en’s  day  was  gone  when  they  were  let  out 
for  food  and  water.  No  wonder  many  of 
them  became  discouraged  and  died. 

I  know  you  will  say  that  people  hav¬ 
ing  the  care  of  chicks  ought  to  be  made 
to  get  up  earlier  whether  or  not  we  have 
daylight  saving,  but  you  know  too  that 
the  majority  do  not  get  out  of  their  beds 
until  they  must  or  lose  their  job,  and  the 
clock  always  has  the  best  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  with  them.  By  pushing  the  time 
ahead  one  hour  lawfully  is  the  best  plan 
not  only  for  saving  daylight,  but  saving 
many  of  the  chicks  that  will  increase 
Poultry  production  and  result  in  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number 
later  on.  d.  j.  lambert. 


Starting  with  the  Babies 

I  notice  a  woman  teacher  addressing  a 
meeting  of  educators  in  Chicago  a  few 
days  ago  urged  a  change  in  the  school 
system  which  would  send  children  to  kin¬ 
dergarten  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
five  years.  .She  said  that  mothers  were 
quite  untrained,  and  unfit  to  give  the 
scientific  care  of  a  teacher,  and  that  the 
child  ought  to  be  given  over  to  scientific 
educators  from  the  age  of  two.  r. 


Summer  Once  More. — With  the  warm 
weather  of  early  June  Summer  clothes 
blossomed  out,  though  furs  were 
still  to  be  seen.  We  had  wondered  a  lit¬ 
tle  whether  the  sleeveless  dresses  dis¬ 
played  among  the  new  styles  would  be 
worn  freely  on  the  street,  for  which  they 
did  not  seem  suitable,  but  warm  weather 
brought  them  out  everywhere.  These 
low-necked  sleeveless  gowns  are  really  no 
scantier  than  fashions  our  great-grand¬ 
mothers  favored  a  century  ago,  but  at 
that  time  they  were  not  worn  on  the 
street  without  a  pelerine  or  wrap.  They 
do  not  really  look  cool  on  dusty  city 
streets,  for  the  perspiring  wearers  too 
often  look  as  though  they  needed  a  bath. 
There  is  another  class  of  sleeveless  dresses 
intended  for  wearing  over  a  blouse,  and 
these  are  very  pretty  and  sensible. 
Sleeveless  jackets  for  sports  wear,  and 
sleeveless  linen  riding  habits,  are  also 
intended  for  Summer  wear  over  a  blouse. 
Short  skirts  are  dead  for  the  present, 
but  we  are  promised  in  the  future  skirts 
with  a  line  of  trimming  at  the  knee, 


£ 


Some  Attractive  Sport  Clothes 


11  woiuu  ue  interesting  to  learn  liow 
many  children  that  woman  ever  had  or 
how  many  she  has  brought  up!  The 
chances  are  that,  as  they  say  in  the 
South,  " she’s  just  telling  about  it."  Of 
course  there  are  some  foolish  or  even  im¬ 
moral  mothers,  ’but  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  child  should  remain  with  its 
mother  just  as  long  as  possible.  No 
other  person  in  the  world  is  so  well  qual¬ 
ified  to  give  the  little  one  that  human  ele¬ 
ment  so  necessary  in  man  or  woman.  We 
notice  more  and  more  of  this  determina¬ 
tion  to  remove  children  from  home  and 
parental  control.  The  idea  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  education  more  and  more  on  a  sort  of 
communistic  plan.  This  would  tend  to 
change  the  child  into  a  little  machine, 
and  would  go  far  to  destroy  family  life 
as  a  unit.  This  tendency  to  try  to  move 
children  away  from  their  home  life  is 
very  evident  among  many  of  our  modern 
educators,  especially  those  who  have 
never  had  children  of  their  own.  It  is 
in  line  with  the  demand  for  compulsory 
consolidation  of  rural  schools.  For  some 
reason  the  experts  and  educators  seem 
to  want  our  children  away  from  home  in¬ 
fluences  The  woman  who  would  start 
with  the  babies  of  two  years  is  only  a 
little  further  along  the  road  which  mod¬ 
ern  education  is  traveling.  If  they  have 
their  own  way  in  this,  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion  will  not  be  able  to  enjoy  its  children 
at  all.  We  may  have  the  privilege  of 
bringing  them  into  the  world  and  paying 
the  price  of  education,  but  they  will  not 
be  the  simple  and  natural  children  of 
older  generations. 


Sunday  Selling  on  Roadside  Markets 

I  note  the  discussion  going  on  in  The 
i'}-» in  r,e^rd  *0  “Sunday  Roadside 
Markets,  and  the  following  incident  may 
throw  a  little  light  on  the  subject.  I  do 
not  .  know-  of  an  instance  where  Sunday 
business  has  paid  more  than  temporarily. 

A  number  of  years  ago  in  a  Western 
city  one  of  the  largest  druggists  in  town, 
whom  I  know  personally  quite  well,  asked 
me  if  I  could  explain  why  it  was  that  a 
soda  water  department  had  been  produc¬ 
es  greater  profits  since  he  had  discon¬ 
tinued  selling  soda  water  on  Sunday.  lie 
had  one  of  the  finest  locations  in  town, 
and  one  of  the  best  soda  fountains,  and 
kept  a  separate  cash  register  for  this  de¬ 
partment.  He  said  that  his  Sunday 
sales  had  always  been  twice  as  large  as 
any  day  in  the  week,  so  that  it  was  al¬ 
most  equal  to  cutting  off  25  per  cent  of 
his  soda  water  business.  He  closed  his 
soda  water  and  cigar  stand  on  Sunday  at 
the.  request  of  his  wife  on  her  deathbed. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  which  we  cannot 
understand,  except  the  promise  that  “they 
that  honor  Me,  I  will  honor,  saith  the 
Lord.” 

I  was  raised  in  the  most  Puritanical 
fashion,  and  maybe  I  Lave  departed  far¬ 
ther  from  this  training  than  I  should,  do¬ 
ing  some  things  on  Sunday  which  would 
not  be  strictly  approved  according  to 
Puritanical  rules,  but  I  strictly  refuse  to 
do  business  on  Sunday.  ’  n.  s.  v. 


which  will  take  off  the  appearance  oi 
length.  Clothing  manufacturers  ar< 
planning  for  Winter  coats  rather  that 
suits  next  season  without  belts  and  wit! 
plenty  of  fur  trimming.  But  just  al 
present  tailored  suits  take  the  form  oi 
sport  clothes,  and  here  we  find  plenty  oi 
ideas,  both  pretty  and  practical  foi 
country  wear. 

Suggestions  in  Jackets.  —  In  th( 
first  picture,  the  figure  at  the  lefl 
shows  a  little  flannel  coat  that  is  reallj 
a  return  to  the  blazers  everyone  was^ 
wearing,  a  generation  ago.  The  materia 
was  white  flannel  with  an  emerald  green 
stripe,  the  coat  a  loose  box  style  with 
turnffiack  cuffs  and  rolled  collar.  Th< 
only  unusual  feature  was  the  way  tin 
bottom  of  the  coat  was  finished  with  an 
upturned  band.'  This  was  faced  on  at 
the  bottom,  and  left  loose  at  tbe  top 
merely  caught  at  intervals  by  green  silk 
buttons,  forming  a  sort  of  pocket  ali 
around.  There  was  no  fastening.  Such 
a  jacket  is  just  the  thing  to  slip  over  a 
cotton  or  linen  gown,  and  the  stripes  are 
prettier  than  the  vivid  solid  colors  so 
popular  last  year.  These  flannel  coats- 
are  unlined,  and  not  beyond  the  skill 
of  a  home  dressmaker.  As  shown  it  was 
worn  over  a  plain  dress  of  white  linen. 
The  small  poke  hat  shown,  with  a  mass 
of  ribbon  bows  at  the  back,  is  a  style 
now  very  popular.  There  is  a  decided 
tendency  to  put  ribbon  trimming  at  the 
back  in  a  regular  fountain  of  loops. 
Some  of  the  small  poke  hats  now  worn 
are  almost  just  the  shape  of  a  Quaker 
bonnet  without  a  curtain,  though  noc 
worn  at  a  quakerish  angle. 

A  Sleeveless  Coat.— Sleeveless  coats 
and  dresses  .  are  appearing  in  great 
variety,  and  the  figure  at  the  right 
shows  a  typical  sports  suit.  The  sleeve¬ 
less  dresses  are  usually  a  skirt  and  blouse, 
rather  than  the  loose  one-piece  chemise 
dresses  so  commonly  seen  the  past  tw-o 
years.  The  suit  figured  was  a  knitted 
fabric  of  wool — not  jersey  cloth — but 
one  sees  just  the  same  style  in  knitted 
silk.  This  was  rust  color,  and  was  worn 
over  a  plain  tailored  pongee  shirt.  The 
simple  collar  and  tie,  and  plain  Bangkok 
hat  with  a  striped  band,  finished  a  smart 
outing  costume  in  excellent  taste.  Such 
suits  often  include  a  hip-length  cape  of 
the  same  material  which  provides  addi¬ 
tional  warmth  when  needed.  The  girl 
who  is  going  on  some  vacation  trip,  or 
to  spend  a  few  days  at  some  conference 
or  reunion,  will  find  such  a  suit,  in  any 
becoming  color,  exceedingly  desirable. 

Washing  Silk.  —  In  the  second  pic¬ 
ture  the  model  at  the  left  shows  a  dress 
of  the  very  popular  tub  silk  or  silk 
broadcloth  now  featured.  This  was  green 
and  white  stripes.  The  waist,  in  plain 
kimono  style,  had  a  flat  band  of  green 
silk  finishing  the  round  neck,  coming 
down  to  form  a  banding  finished  with 
buttons  in  front.  Similar  green  silk 
edged  the  sleeves  and  formed  a  narrow 
belt.  A  baud  of  green  silk  extended 
dowrn  the  left  side  of  the  skirt  and  bor¬ 
dered  the  hem.  This  was  a  very  pretty 
dress,  cool  and  simple,  and  yet  dressy. 


Such  costumes  are  much  worn  at  the 
Summer  resorts.  The  hat  pictured  was 
black  horsehair,  with  a  frilly  green  co- 
carde  in  front. 

Figured  Foulard.  —  The  model  in 
the  center  shows  another  style  of  silk 
dress — a  blue  and  white  figured  foulard. 
This  also  has  a  kimono  waist  with  round 
neck  and  short  sleeves,  but  the  front  is 
trimmed  with  a  cascading  jabot  of  the 
silk,  and  the  skirt  has  a  similar  drapery 
down  the  left  side.  This  drapery  is 
usually  very  becoming,  and  is  a  feature 
on  many  new  dresses.  The  neck,  sleeves, 
jabot  and  drapery  are  bound  with  d%k 
blue  silk.  A  smart-looking  dark  silk  is 
much  needed  in  the  Summer  wardrobe, 
and  the  one  figured  is  sufficiently  dressy, 
yet  practical.  The  hat  shown  is  a  shady 
type  in  blue  and  white  straw  cloth, 
trimmed  with  white  taffeta  ribbon  with 
a  dark  blue  picot  edge,  which  is  tied  in 
a  large  bow  at  tbe  back.  The  short 
sleeves  figured  in  both  the  silk  dresses 
are  really  quite  long,  ask  sleeves  now  go, 
for  many  dresses  of  this  type  have  no 
sleeves  at  all  !  They  are  rather  startling 
for  street  wear,  and  not  always  alluring. 
One  man  observed  to  us  that  he  had 
never  .  known  before  how  many  women 
and  girls  had  ugly  arms,  which  were  at 
their  best  when  covered  up. 

Cross-stitch  on  Gingham.  —  The 
girl’s  dress  at  the  right  is  not  novel 
in  style,  being  merely  brown  and  white 
check  gingham  with  white  linen  trim¬ 
mings,  but  the  embroidery  on  the  lower 
left  side  of  the  waist  was  so  pretty  and 
effective  that  it  was  well  worth  copying. 
It  was  a  large  dragonfly,  done  in  cross- 
stitch  in  a  green,  rust  and  orange, 
slanting  across  from  the  waist-line.  It 
is  a  simple  matter  to  do  cross-stitch  on 
gingham,  and  such  a  design  may  be  va¬ 
ried  in  color  according  to  the  fabric. 

Notes  and  Novelties.  —  Cavalier 
styles  are  seen  in  broad  brimmed  hats 
with  long  drooping  ostrich  feathers, 
and  costumes  finished  with  a  cape.  A 
favorite  style  is  Georgette  with  a  pleated 
skirt,  long  plain  waist  and  loose  hip  or 
knee-length  cape. 

Bound  buttonholes  in  house  dresses, 
rompers,  aprons  and  similar  garments 
are  attractive  in  appearance,  very  firm, 
and  are  more  quickly  made  than  a 
worked  buttonhole.  The  following  di¬ 
rections  for  making  such  buttonholes  are 
given  by  Azalea  Linfield,  exieumon  spec¬ 
ialist  in  clothing  at  the  South  Dakota 
State  College :  Mark  with  basting 

thread  the  exact  length  of  buttonholes. 
Lay  a  piece  in.  wide  and  1  in.  longer 
than  opening,  over  it  on  the  right  side 
with  the  center  to  the  basting  line.  Baste 
into  place.  Turn  to  the  wrong  side  and 
stitch  the  width  of  the  small  pressure  foot 
from  the  original  basting.  Start  at  one 
side  to  stitch,  turn  square  corners  and 
continue  to  stitch  until  rectangle  is  com¬ 
plete.  Cut  a  slit  down  the  original  bast¬ 
ing  to  *4  in.  from  end.  Then  cut  to  each 
corner,  being  careful  not  to  cut  stitches. 
Remove  basting  that  held  facing  in  place 
and  pull  the  facing  so  that  the  two  edges 
just  meet  at  the  center  of  the  opening : 
secure  folded  ends  of  the  facing  which 
extends  past  the  ends  of  the  opening.  On 
the  right  side  stitch  just  outside  the  outer 
edge  of  binding.  On  the  wrong  side  catch 


Two  Silk  Dresses  and  Cross-stitch  on 
Ghlgham 


the  stitch  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  facing. 
Overcast  edges  together  one  way,  then 
return.  Press  buttonhole  hard ;  remove 
overcasting  stitches  and  the  button  hole 
is  complete.  Set-in  pockets  for  middies 
and  skirts  are  made  in  the  same  way  as 
the  bound  buttonhole,  only  under  the  sec¬ 
ond  step  the  piece  of  material  used  is 
8  in.  wide  and  1  in.  longer  than  the  open¬ 
ing.  Instead  of  finishing  off  edges  of 
wrong  side,  as  is  done  with  the  bound  but¬ 
tonhole,  the  upper  piece  of  material  is 
creased  down  and  the  pocket  cut  the  de¬ 
sired  shape.  Make  a  plain  seam.  The 
raw  edges  may  be  bound  or  overcast,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  material. 

Peasant  blouses  made  in  Hungary  cost 
from  $2  to  $6.75.  The  material  is  sheer 
Swiss  voile  in  white  and  colors,  embroid¬ 
ered  in  vivid  designs  and  colors  by  the 
women  in  small  Hungarian  villages.’ 
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AT  Syracuse  University  last  week  Senator  Cope¬ 
land  of  New  York  attacked  our  present  immi¬ 
gration  laws: 

He  declared  that  to  permit  aliens  to  come  lo  t lie 
United  States  only  to  find  they  were  barred  because  tbe 
quotas  for  their  nations  were  filled  was  “cruel  and 
heartless.”  He  urged  that  selection  of  aliens  for  im¬ 
migration  be  conducted  by  the  United  States  officials 
abroad. 

We  do  not  quite  see  the  force  of  this  criticism. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  learn  when  the  quota  of  immi¬ 
grants  from  any  country  is  filled.  The  immigrant 
may  learn  before  lie  leaves  Europe  whether  the  per¬ 
mitted  number  lias  been  completed.  We  think  the 
present  restriction  a  good  thing,  at  least  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  farmer.  Most  of  those  who  are  now 
coming  rarely  if  ever  work  away  from  the  city  and 
town.  Europe  is  not  sending  us  the  high-class  farm 
labor  which  formerly  came,  and  which  did  so  much 
to  develop  this  country.  We  now  have  more  of  the 
poorer  class  of  immigrants  than  we  can  well  assim¬ 
ilate.  Better  “eat  light”  for  a  while  and  try  to 
digest  what  we  have. 

* 

WE  commend  to  your  attention  Mrs.  Green¬ 
wood's  “Notes  from  a  Sagebrush  Farmer’s 
Wife,”  this  week.  There  is  sound  sense  on  the 
school  question.  How  it  would  hurt  the  feelings  of 
some  mothers  if  they  were  told  that  their  children 
would  be  better  off  without  the  modern  high  school 
course!  l~et  it  might  he  the  plain  truth.  And  Mrs. 
Greenwood  writes  in  a  personal  letter: 

The  farmer’s  lack  of  “get-up”  and  fight  is  the  real 
cause  of  our  trouble.  They  are  the  patient  Griseldas 
of  this  world’s  workers — and  they  get  what  is  coming 
to  them.  But  the  injustice  of  it  is  that  when  the  over¬ 
patient  sink  we  kickers  are  eomi>elled  to  sink  with  them. 
We  are  so  few  comparatively  that  when  the  politicians 
upset  our  raft,  allowing  the  patient  to  sink  without  a 
struggle,  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  save  even  our¬ 
selves,  not  to  speak  of  the  great  mass  of  drowning. 

The  usual  reaction  of  the  “kicker”  is  a  case  of  sore 
feet,  hut  once  born  to  kick  he  will  keep  at  it.  Very 
likely  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  world  that  kickers 
rarely  if  ever  get  control  of  things.  .They  would 
probably  keep  on  kicking  when  they  should  stop  to 
take  breath  and  stamp  down  a  good  place  to  stand. 
The  world  needs  them  in  the  ranks — not  so  much 
at  the  head  of  the  line.  And  the  tme  kicker  never 
sinks,  for  the  action  of  his  legs  and  feet  will  keep 
him  afloat  like  a  swimmer. 

Outside  of  making  a  living  the  proposed  school  legis¬ 
lation  is  without  doubt  the  most  serious  question  con¬ 
fronting  New  York  State  farmers.  This  campaign  will 
be  of  inestimable  value  if  you  can  force  farmers  to 
think  serious'v.  and  I  believe  you  can.  In  the  last 
analysis  I  believe  farmers  will  prefer  to  work  out  their 
own  desrinv.  They  have  taken  every  description  of 
tonic  which  has  been  offered  them  in  a  spoon,  and 
have  wriggled  out  of  all  sorts  of  doses  which  have  been 
forced  down  their  throats.  They  are  about  tired  of  this 
sort  of  thing.  I  believe  they  are  about  ready  to  take 
a  more  prominent  hand  in  preparing  their  own  prescrip¬ 
tions.  D-  B. 

N  the  discussion  of  this  school  hill  we  intend  to 
get  down  to  the  bottom  of  things  if  there  is  any 
approachable  bottom*  For  once  let  us  see  just  what 
there  is  “inside  of  the  cup.”  We  think  this  corre¬ 
spondent  is  right  in  saying  that  the  proposed  school 
legislation  is.  next  to  making  a  living,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  now  before  our  rural  people.  Not 
only  is  the  future  of  our  children,  and  hence  the 
future  of  our  nation  involved,  but  there  is  another 
great  question  which  looms  large  behind  it  all.  Are 
our  farmers  capable  of  managing  and  conducting  the 
local  schools?  When  you  come  to  consider  that  ques¬ 
tion  you  find  it  enlarging  and  reaching  out  to  other 
public  duties.  As  we  study  the  proposed  school  bill 
it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  real 
object  is  to  transfer  power  over  the  home  schools 
from  local  farmers  to  a  sort  of  graduated  system  of 
boards  and  officials.  Under  the  proposed  plan,  as 
we  see  it,  there  is  likely  to  be  developed  a  political 


machine  which  will  within  a  few  years  have  a  far 
more  despotic  control  over  our  rural  schools  than 
the  present  department  at  Albany  now  enjoys— and 
that  will  he  “going  some,”  as  our  boys  would  say. 
It  may  he  possible  that  under  such  a  proposed  sys¬ 
tem  the  rural  schools  will  be  more  “efficient”  and 
stronger,  hut  they  will  no  longer  he  rural  schools, 
but  simply  a  part  of  an  educational  system  based  on 
the  supposed  needs  of  city  civilization.  We  might 
as  well  get  right  down  to  the  heart  of  this  subject 
with  a  broad  ax  while  we  are  at  it.  Far  better  do 
it  now,  before  the  bill  becomes  a  law.  It  seems  to  us 
that  this  Committee  of  Twenty-one  was  purposely 
made  up  of  men  and  women  who  favored  the  old 
township  law,  and  who  started  out  to  frame  a  new 
law  as  close  to  that  as  possible.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  it  Avas  their  full  privilege  to  do  that.  We 
have  no  doubt  they  honestly  believe  that  power  must 
be  taken  from  the  local  district  and  centralized  in 
larger  communities  before  our  rural  schools  can  be 
improved.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  intend  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  fundamental  issue  oATer  this  proposed 
bill  is  the  old  question  of  individual  or  local  power 
as  against  centralized  power.  We  can  readily  see 
arguments  on  both  sides,  hut  that  is  the  issue  back 
of  it  all,  and  Ave  must  sift  it  out  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature  meets  again. 

* 

HAVE  you  ever  seen  a  so-called  "self-made'’  man 
lecturing  his  children  about  the  extravagances 
and  folly  of  modern  education?  It  is  an  interesting 
incident.  You  take  a  man  who  in  early  life  Avas 
denied  Avhat  Ave  usually  call  “opportunity.”  lie  Avas 
put  out  to  labor  early,  and  had  no  chance  to  attend 
college  or  to  enjoy  the  happy  play  which  is  the 
right  of  all  children.  He  conquers  a  place  in  the 
Avorld  by  bulldog  courage  and  superior  natural  abil¬ 
ity.  Such  a  man  is  likely  to  have  a  form  of  con¬ 
tempt,  or  at  least  a  low  opinion,  of  the  modern  col¬ 
lege  course.  “That's  not  the  Avay  to  bring  up  chil¬ 
dren,'’  he  says  when  mother  talks  college  for  John 
or  Mary  or  Susan.  “Look  at  me!  I  had  no  college 
training.  Let  them  go  into  practical  work  and  sup¬ 
port  themselves!'’  The  man  usually  talks  that  Avay, 
hut  he  doesn't  usually  practice  his  own  preaching. 
As  a  case  in  point,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  may  surely 
he  called  a  “self-made  man.”  He  is  constantly  hit¬ 
ting  at  colloge  education  and  commenting  on  the  low 
quality  of  college  graduates.  The  New  York  Times 
sizes  it  up  about  right  in  the  following: 

In  scorning  collegiate  education,  yet  giving  it  to  his 
own  son,  Mr.  Edison  is  inconsistent  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  are  he  and  the  many  other  fathers  who  began  as 
poor  boys  when  they  say  such  a  start  in  life  as  theirs 
is  the  best  of  all  and  then  give  to  their  oavu  sons  all 
the  “advantages”  that  their  financial  resources  permit. 

They  do  not  turn  their  boys  out  into  the  world  at  an 
early  age  to  fend  for  themselves ;  they  do  not  force 
them  to  earn  their  own  board  and  clothes  by  going  to 
work  as  soon  as  they  can  earn  a  few  dollars  a  week  ; 
they  support  them  year  after  year  Avhile  they  go  to 
schools,  common  and  high,  and  then  while  they  devote 
more  years  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  study  at  the 
best  university  they  can  find. 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  man  in  such  cases  sel¬ 
dom  decides  the  question  for  himself.  In  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  education — from  selecting  books  to  deciding 
about  college — the  mother  usually  gives  the  final 
judgment.  As  a  result  father's  desire  is  sometimes 
overruled,  and  strong  and  capable  boys  are  fired 
with  the  ambition  to  obtain  a  college  education.  And 
on  the  other  hand  it  must  he  said  that  now  and  then 
some  feeble,  lazy  ne’er-do-well,  Avho  should  be 
forced  to  labor,  is  trained  to  become  a  mere  literary 
drone  because  mother  thought  him  a  young  Daniel 
Webster  an  disguise.  The  average  self-made  man 
feels  that  he  must  keep  up  his  reputation,  and  it  is 
entirely  natural  for  him  to  glorify  his  own  struggles 
and  self-help.  Yet  all  the  time  he  knows  in  his  heart 
that  life  Avould  have  been  stronger  and  sweeter  if 
he  could  have  had  in  his  youth  the  best  that  college 
has  to  offer.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  man  “'born 
with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,”  avIio  has  found 
the  door  of  opportunity  opened  for  him  at  every  turn 
of  the  road,  envies  his  “self-made”  brother  the  joy 
of  victory  over  hard  conditions. 

A CURIOUS  Avill  case  has  just  been  decided  in 
this  city.  A  soldier  in  the  Great  War  told  his 
comrades  that  he  Avanted  his  property  to  go  to  the 
girl  to  Avhom  he  Avas  engaged.  He  was  captured 
shortly  after  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  a  pris¬ 
oner.  He  left  no  other  Avill  than  this  A’erbal  state¬ 
ment.  His  relatives  tried  to  secure  his  estate,  but 
the  judge  decided  that  it  should  go  to  the  girl.  It 
appears  that  a  soldier  or  a  sailor,  in  places  of  dan¬ 
ger,  may  make  such  a  verbal  will.  Of  course  in 
ordinary  eases  such  an  expressed  Avish,  without  a 
written  will,  would  have  no  legality.  We  refer  to 
this  because  during  the  year  there  are  dozens  of  let¬ 


ters  from  people  who  think  they  should  share  in 
some  estate  because  the  former  owner  befo're  death 
said  that  he  “expected  to  remember  them.-’  Such 
people  will  uot  share  in  the  property  unless  they  are 
relatives,  or  distinctly  mentioned  in  a  legal  will. 

OUR  old  friend,  J.  C.  Berrang,  conductor  of  the 
famous  ox-team  express,  comes  out  of  Winter 
quarters  this  Aveek,  and  starts  to  climb  the  moun¬ 
tains.  One  ox  committed  suicide  by  eating  too  much 
green  Alfalfa.  What  a  commentary  upon  present 
day  life  is  afforded  by  the  story  of  that  search  for 
a  neAAT  ox !  The  old  civilization  of  Colorado  Avas 
trodden  out  by  the  feet  of  oxen.  The  toiling  beasts 
Avhich  crawled  across  the  plains  through  Indians, 
buffalo  and  cactus  made  Colorado  possible  as  a  civil¬ 
ized  community.  Yet  when  that  Yankee  ox  died,  out 
of  the  million  and  a  half  of  Colorado  cattle  it  Avas 
difficult  to  find  a  substitute!  But  the  Berrangs  are 
on  their  way,  and  as  we  Avrite  this  they  must  he  at 
the  top  of  the  Great  Divide,  headed  down  the  Avest- 
ern  slope.  A  pleasant  journey  to  them.  See  page  014. 

* 

FEW  Aveeks  ago  the  daily  papers  contained  a 
remarkable  story  of  an  effort  made  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  killing  of  a  little  child.  It  appears 
that  in  California  an  intoxicated  man,  while  driving 
a  car,  ran  over  and  killed  a  little  child  of  four. 
This  man  made  a  remarkable  proposition  to  the 
parents  of  this  little  one.  He  offered  to  give  them 
his  own  little  girl  of  about  "the  same  age  and, 
strange  to  say,  it  is  reported  that  his  Avife,  the 
mother  of  the  living  child,  agreed  to  the  plan.  We 
have  had  long  and  remarkable  experience  with 
little  children  and  their  relations  Avitli  parent  or 
guardian,  but  Ave  never  before  heard  of  such  a  pro¬ 
posal  among  civilized  people.  We  are  told  that  such 
offers  were  not  uncommon  among  the  Indians  or  In 
certain  savage  tribes.  There  are  two  extreme  mo¬ 
tives  possible  in  such  a  case.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  shock  and  horror  of  his  act,  this  man  Avho 
killed  the  child  may  have  gone  back  to  some  ele¬ 
mental  emotion — or  Ave  may  call  it  some  sub-con¬ 
scious  call  from  remote  ancestors  to  satisfy  a  sav¬ 
age  form  of  justice.  Or,  at  the  other  extreme,  ho 
may  be  Avilling  to  sacrifice  his  child  in  order  to 
escane  the  long  term  of  imprisonment  which  surely 
awaits  him  if  the  case  is  prosecuted.  Who  can  tell 7 
With  all  its  boasted  power  and  training,  the  mind 
of  man  still  carries  savage  instincts  and  barbaric 
desires  which  may  come  to  the  surface  in  times  of 
supreme  emotion.  Can  you  imagine  yourself  giving 
up  an  only  child  in  an  effort  to  make  reparation  for 
a  great  wrong? 


Brevities 

We  are  growing  a  small  plot  of  Darso — a  sorghum 
no*ed  for  its  seed  production. 

,  Sudan  grass  comes  from  Africa  —  it  is  one  of  the 
forage  plants  every,  stock  farmer  should  try. 

Has  anyone  ever  tried  the  plan  of  treating  buck¬ 
wheat  seed  with  formaldehyde,  as  is  done  with  oats 
and  wheat? 

“A  campaign  for  better  sires !”  We  see  considerable 
mention  of  that.  Some  children  look  across  the  table 
Avhile  father  is  scolding,  and  think  the  campaign  might 
beg.n  at  home. 

The  Pima  cotton  grown  in  Arizona  came  originally 
from  Egypt.  It  is  a  long  staple  variety  which  grows 
well  in  the  Southwest  and  has  given  a  profitable  agri¬ 
culture  to  a  neglected  country. 

Eleven  jurors  in  New  Jersey,  including  three  women, 
A\Tere  fined  $25  each  for  not  obeying  the  judge.  He  in¬ 
structed  them  to  bring  in  a  verdict  on  a  certain  point  of 
laAv.  They  refused  and  went  by  the  evidence ! 

Noav  tell  me  when,  to  spot  the  loafers  in  the  pen, 
the  drones  and  shirks,  the  poultry  dregs  who  laze  around 
but  lay  no  eggs.  The  glorious  Fourth  comes  in  July, 
and  avc  can  see  no  reason  Avhy  you  should  not  start  your 
culling  then, and  clean  out  every  loafing  hen. 

The  New  York  papers  tell  of  a-mau  who  attempted 
to  kill  his  wife  by  striking  her  with  an  ax.  She  did  not 
die,  but  lost  so  much  blood  that  it  was  necessary  to 
transfuse  blood  from  another  person.  They  selected  the 
murderous  husband  for  this  service,  strapped  him  down 
and  took  blood  from  his  veins  to  save  the  woman  he 
had  tried  to  kill. 

If  you  want  to  put  a  thing  over,  start  the  poets  after 
it.  A  poet  from  the  Ohio  College  starts  this  one :  “My 
skin  was  wan  and  buttery,  my  ears  were  full  of  buzz, 
my  heart  was  Aveak  and  muttery,  my  tongue  was  full  of 
fuzz.  Depression  weighed  upon  me,  but  now  I’m  feel¬ 
ing  fine.  My  blessings,  then,  upon  thee,  oh,  herds  of 
lowing  kine,  which  give  the  food  sustaining  that  keeps 
me  thisawav.  I’m  through  Avith  all  complaining.  I 
drink  a  quart  a  day  !” 
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The  School  Bill  and  Its  Discussion 

Part  VI. 

X  this  discussion  of  the  school  law  we  have 
thought  it  best  to  get  the  opinion  of  Our  country 
people  as  far  as  possible.  The  people  who  live  in  the 
rural  districts  have  the  greatest  interest  in  the  rural 
schools  and  should  be  consulted  first  of  all  before 
any  radical  change  is  made.  Our  plan  of  estimating 
rural  sentiment  is  not  to  go  to  the  leaders,  or  to  the 
people  with  whom  we  are  personally  acquainted. 
That  will  generally  lead  to  more  or  less  prejudiced 
opinion,  and  so  we  take  a  very  large  number  of 
names  from  our  list  at  random,  and  send  our  ques¬ 
tions  to  them.  As  a  rule  we  do  not  know  the  people 
whose  names  are  selected  in  this  way.  They  evi¬ 
dently  live  in  country  districts,  and  we  assume  that 
they  are  interested  in  school  work.  Most  of  them 
reply,  and  tell  us  candidly  just  what  they  think 
about  the  matter,  and  in  that  way  we  can  obtain  a 
far  better  idea  of  the  real  sentiment  of  the  country 
than  if  we  went  to  the  leaders,  or  to  a  selected  few, 
or  personal  friends.  We  have  never  known  this 
plan  to  fail  in  giving  us  a  thorough  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  what  farmers  desire,  and  their  thought 
on  public  questions.  This  plan  is  being  followed  in 
the  discussion  of  the  school  bill,  and  we  shall  have 
thousands  of  letters,  candid,  unbiased  and  true  to 
farm  sentiment. 

We  find  that  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  school  law  is  the  matter  which  applies  to  the 
condemnation  of  old  school  houses.  This  comes  up 
in  many  of  our  letters,  and  country  people  are  evi¬ 
dently  quite  concerned  regarding  some  of  the  school- 
houses  now  standing. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  typical  letter  from  Clinton 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  which  we  print  just  as  it  comes  to  us:. 

.  In  regard  to  the  school  law,  we  know  nothing  about 
it.  only  what  we  read  in  your  paper.  We  have  a  small 
school  here,  about  20  scholars.  The  building  is  used  for 
religious  purposes  as  well  as  for  school.  No  one  in  this 
district  would  ever  consent  to  have  it  closed  ;  it  is  our 
church.  r.  l.  II. 

Section  1307  of  the  proposed  new  school  lqw  deals 
with  the  condemnation  of  school  buildings.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  “District  superintendent  may,  by  order, 
condemn  a  schoolhouse  in  a  school  district,  in  a  com¬ 
munity  district,  whenever  in  his  opinion  such  school- 
house  is  wholly  unfit  for  use,  and  not  worth  repair¬ 
ing.” 

We  do  not  see  that  the  voters  or  residents  of  the 
district  have  anything  to  do  with  this  condemnation. 
The  order  comes  from  the  district  superintendent, 
and  it  is  directed  to  the  community  board.  Such 
order  states  the  date  when  it  is  to  take  effect,  and 
names  a  sum  which  should  be  necessary  to  erect  a 
suitable  school  building.  It  also  gives  the  facts 
upon  which  the  superintendent  has  based  his  opin¬ 
ion.  This  order  is  presented  to  the  intermediate 
board,  which  as  we  remember  is  a  higher  board  than 
the  community  'board.  If  this  intermediate  board 
approves  the  order  it  shall  be  effective  on  and  after 
the  specified  date,  but  this  intermediate  board  “may, 
at  its  discretion,”  disapprove,  modify  or  postpone  the 
effect  of  such  an  order,  and  it  is  subject  to  reversal 
or  modification  on  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  The  community  board  then  proceeds  to 
consider  the  question  of  building  a  new  schoolhouse. 
This  board  may  determine  the  size  of  the  school- 
house,  the  material  to  be  used  in  building  it,  and 
may  reduce  the  superintendent's  estimate  by  not 
more  than  25  per  cent.  If  the  amount  required  to  be 
raised  by  tax  for  the  erection  of  the  new  building  is 
less  than  $7,000  the  community  board  may  cause  the 
amount  thereof  to  be  included  in  the  next  annual 
tax  budget.  In  this  event,  of  course,  the  home  dis¬ 
trict  will  have  nothing  to  say  about  it.  If  this 
amount  is  more  than  $7,000  the  board  shall  cause  a 
proposition  for  the  appropriation  to  be  submitted  to 
a  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  community 
district,  at  either  an  annual  or  special  school  meet¬ 
ing.  called  for  the  purpose. 

Paragraph  3  of  this  section  is  as  follows : 

If  the  meeting  at  which  such  proposition  is  submit¬ 
ted  shall  fail  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  building  in  place  of  the  building 
condemned,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  community  board 
to  levy  a  tax  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  such  new  building, 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  estimated  by  the  district 
superintendent  as  necessary  for  such  erection,  and 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  such  estimated  sum  by 
more  than  25  per  centum  thereof. 

The  farmers  should  fully  understand  just  ex¬ 
actly  what  this  means.  They  have  nothing  to  say 
about  the  original  condemnation  of  a  building.  That 
is  suggested  by  the  district  superintendent  and 
passed  on  by  the  intermediate  board,  which  has  little 
if  any  direct  responsibility  to  the  farmers.  In  case 
the  amount  needed  for  the  building  is  placed  at  less 
than  $7,000  the  people  have  nothing  whatever  to  say 
about  it,  and  one  can  readily  see  how  a  board,  dis¬ 


posed  to  do  such  things,  could  call  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $6.S00  and  “get  away  with  it.” 

The  calling  of  a  meeting  for  a  vote  on  the  subject 
is  very  largely  a  perfunctory  proceeding.  The  vote 
of  the  home  district  would  not  settle  the  matter.  It 
will  be  decided  by  the  voters  of  the  community  dis¬ 
trict.  and  that  will  usually  include  a  town  of  4,500 
population,  or  under,  so  that  the  town  vote  might 
decide  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  building  of  this  new 
schoolhouse.  And  even  if  the  vote  should  be  against 
the  proposition,  we  see  from  the  paragraph  printed 
above  that  the  community  board  is  to  go  right  ahead 
and  levy  the  tax,  regardless  of  what  the  voters  of  the 
district  had  to  say  about  it.  There  may  be  good 
reasons  for  taking  the  responsibility  and  power  over 
such  things  away  from  the  home  district,  but  we 
think  our  farmers  will  have  to  be  shown  why  this 
should  be  done.  One  can  readily  see  that  a  com¬ 
munity  board  or  an  intermediate  board  might  easily 
be  so  made  up  that  it  would  use  the  condemnation 
of  the  old  schoolhouse  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  consolidation.  We  think  it  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  easy  for  this  board,  under  this  law.  to 
see  that  the  old  house  was  condemned,  and  thus 
bring  about  a  ruling  which  would  close  the  school, 
and  cause  the  children  to  be  carried  to  another  dis¬ 
trict.  We  find  that  this  part  of  the  law  is  of  special 
interest  to  our  country  people,  and  they  should  fully 
understand  what  they  are  doing,  before  they  agree 
to  it.  It  seems  to  us,  as  we  have  stated  before,  that 
the  chief  object  of  this  law  is  to  take  away  the 
power  from  the  home  district  and  centralize  it  in 
one  of  the  numerous  boards  or  commissions  which 
are  to  control  the  system.  We  want  to  be  exactly 
right  in  this  matter,  and  if  this  interpretation  of  the 
law  is  not  fair,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Twenty-one  tell  us  wherein  we  are  wrong. 

Next  week  we  shall  take  up  the  question  of  appro¬ 
priating  money  from  the  State  and  apportioning  it 
to  the  rural  districts. 


Henry  Ford  and  the  Presidency 

Why  don’t  you  put  at  your  masthead  the  real  ticket 
for  farmers : 

For  President.  Henry  Ford. 

For  Vice-President,  ,Grey  Silver. 

It  would  be  a  sure  winner.  g.  m. 

HAT  note,  \yhich  comes  from  New  Jersey,  is  a 
fair  sample  of  many.  They  come  to  us  from  all 
over  the  country,  but  chiefly  from  the  Central  West. 
There  are  so  many  of  them  that  it  has  seemed  worth 
while  to  make  something  of  an  investigation.  When¬ 
ever  we  want  a  fair  statement  of  public  opinion  we 
go  to  our  readers  for  it,  and  we  have  never  yet  been 
disappointed  or  put  off  on  the  wrong  track. 

It  appears  evident  from  our  canvass  that  there  is 
a  strong  feeling  among  farmers  that  Henry  Ford 
would  make  a  good  President.  In  some  localities  at 
least  25  per  cent  of  country  people  talk  that  way, 
while  in  others  there  will  be  little  interest.  As  a 
rule  the  people  who  call  for  Ford  are  of  the  emo¬ 
tional,  radical  type,  without  strong  party  ties — the 
people  who  are  usually  ready  to  try  political  experi¬ 
ments.  The  men  who  are  “sore”  in  a  general  way 
at  the  failure  of  both  the  old  parties  to  “do  some¬ 
thing”  are  leaning  toward  Ford.  We  do  not  find 
many  of  the  old  Progressives  in  the  line-up:  in  fact, 
this  seems  to  be  an  entirely  new  departure  in  poli¬ 
tics.  It  has  not  crystallized  yet,  but  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  some  strong  propaganda  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  by  somebody  back  in  the  shadow. 

But.  why  Ford?  What  has  he  ever  done  to  justify 
his  election  as  President?  That  is  the  question  we 
put  up  to  the  men  and  women  who  are  shouting  for 
him — and  there  is  no  definite  answer.  Some  .of 
them  say  Ford  will  enforce  the  Prohibition  law  to 
the  limit.  Others  say  that  he  is  a  great  organizer 
and  will  run  the  country  as  he  runs  his  factory.  If 
he  did  that  these  people  would  probably  be  first  of 
all  to  find  fault.  Others  say  that  Ford  would  take 
Mussel  Shoals  and  give  us  all  cheap  fertilizer, 
though  he  could  hardly  do  that  if  he  were  elected 
President!  Still  others  say  Ford  is  an  honest  man 
of  great  ability,  who  would  give  the  common  people 
what  is  known  as  “a  square  deal.”  He  is  opposed 
to  Wall  Street  and  the  money-lenders,  has  no  friends 
among  the  politicians,  and  would  go  into  the  White 
House  free  to  serve  the  plain  people.  In  a  general 
way,  and  briefly  stated,  that  is  what  the  Ford  men 
tell  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  who  oppose 
Ford  tell  another  story. 

They  say  that  Ford  is  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
the  world,  but  in  proportion  to  his  wealth  has  done 
less  of  actual  benevolence  to  the  plain  people  than 
most  other  rich  men.  What  is  there  in  his  record  to 
show  that  he  would  be  superior  to  other  rich  men  as 
a  friend  of  the  people?  While  a  great  organizer  and 
business  man,  he  knows  practically  nothing  else. 


He  has  little  or  no  knowledge  of  history,  little  of 
what  we  call  “education,”  and  has  never  said  any¬ 
thing  or  given  any  evidence  that  he  knows  enough 
about  the  science  of  government  to  work  with  Con¬ 
gress  or  other  nations  harmoniously.  He  is  nearly 
70  years  old.  No  man  in  the  country  has  made  so 
much  profit  out  of  direct  dealing  with  farmers. 
What  of  direct  benefit  has  he  ever  given  them  in  re¬ 
turn.  and  what  evidence  can  be  shown  to  prove  that 
he  would  be  their  special  friend?  Therefore,  why. 
Ford? 

That  is  the  way  they  seem  to  line  up.  There  is  no 
use  denying  the  fact  that  there  i»  a  strong  under¬ 
current  working  for  Ford.  There  is  evidently  an 
organization  with  money  and  power  back  somewhere 
in  reserve.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  nominate 
Ford  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  the  belief  that 
Southern  and  Western  farmers  will  support  him. 
At  this  time  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  such  a 
movement  can  succeed,  though  it  is  admitted  that  in 
a  primary  Ford  would  carry  several  Western  States. 
Failing  in  securing  a  regular  party  nomination,  the 
Ford  boomers  will  propose  a  third  party,  and  there 
is  a  good  chance  that  such  a  plan  will  be  carried  out. 
There  are  even  those  who  say  that  this  would  so 
complicate  the  election  that  it  would  be  thrown 
into  Congress,  as  happened  in  1801  when  Burr  and 
Jefferson  were  candidates.  There  seems  to  be  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  thousands  of  voters  are 
fully  disgusted  with  present  political  conditions. 
Several  Southern  States  would  gladly  break  away 
from  present  party  ties  if  they  felt  that  their  pecu¬ 
liar  institutions  would  not  be  interfered  with.  There 
is  no  question  that  Gov.  Smith's  action  on  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  enforcement  law'  has  forced  that  question 
into  politics.  The  fearful  injustice  of  taxation  and 
the  economic  crime  of  distribution,  inflated  wages 
and  lowr  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer's  dollar 
have  driven  voters  to  desperation.  It  will  not  be  at 
all  surprising  if  they  turn  to  Ford.  We  cannot  re¬ 
gard  him  as  any  Moses,  but  there  is  no  use  denying 
the  fact  that  he  looks  that  way  to  many. 


The  Pennsylvania  Old-age  Pension  Law 

E  recently  made  a  brief  announcement  of  the 
old  age  pension  law  now  enacted  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Many  readers  have  asked  about  it,  and  wre 
have  obtained  the  following  statement  from  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  of  Pennsylvania.  As  will  be  seen, 
there  is'such  a  law,  but  no  money  has  been  provided 
for  paying  pensions : 

The  law  provides  that  the  Governor  shall  appoint  an 
Old  Age  Assistance  Commission  of  three  citizens  of  the 
commonwealth,  each  to  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
the  commission  is  to  appoint  an  Old  Age  Assistance 
Superintendent  with  a  salary  not  in  excess  of  $1,800 
per  year.  There  shall  be  in  each  county  a  County  Old 
Age  Assistance  Board,  composed  of  three  persons,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  County  Commissioners.  The  board  may 
appoint  one  or  more  local  investigators  with  a  salary 
not  to  exceed  $900  per  year. 

The  amount  of  assistance  given  under  the  law  must 
be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  condition  in  each  case, 
but  in  no  instance  to  exceed  a  total  of  $1  per  day.  This 
assistance  may  be  granted  only  to  applicants  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  70  years  or  more,  who  lyive  been  15 
years  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  for  practically 
the  same  term  of  years  citizens  of  the  commonwealth. 
Many  safeguards  are  drawn  around  the  granting  of 
money. 

Money  is  appropriated  only  for  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  commission  for  the  next  two  years.  No 
money  will  be  available  in  the  next  bienniuni  for  bene¬ 
ficiaries  under  the  law. 


Milk  Drinking  in  California 

On  page  832  you  mention  a  milk  stand  in  New  York 
City,  which  prompts  hie  to  mention  a  few  facts  regard¬ 
ing  milk  consumption  here  in  Los  Angeles.  My  wife 
and  I  came  out  here  three  years  ago,  and  am  sure  we 
have  seen  customers  in  restaurants  and  cafeterias  here 
consume  more  milk  during  those  three  years  than  we 
saw  consumed  in  eating  places  in  Western  New  York 
during  a  period  of  30  years.  Workmen  in  all  trades, 
especially  those  in  all  building  lines,  drink  milk  at  noon 
with  their  lunches.  Every  housewife  who  moves  into 
a  new  house  finds  plenty  of  empty  milk  bottles  (mostly 
pints)  in  and  around  the  house.  Milk  is  now  retailing 
here  for  9  cents  per  pint  and  15  cents  per  quart.  My 
wife  mentioned  before  leaving  the  East  that  she  dreaded 
the  thought  of  having  to  use  canned  milk  in  California, 
not  knowing  that  the  real  article  was  so  plentiful,  and 
it  was  surely  a  pleasant  surprise  not  only  to  find  plenty 
of  good  milk,  but  to  see  it  so  freely  used. 

We  are  a  long  way  from  New  York,  and  are  not  now 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  but  surely  enjoy  Tfie 
R.  N.-Y.  It,  with  plenty  of  milk,  keeps  us  healthy  and 
happy.  ■  h.  G.  M. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  the  same  report  from  others. 
One  man  says  that  one  reason  whv  the  Californians 
are  such  remarkable  “boosters”  is  because  they  drink- 
milk  freely.  Many  a  bitter  “grouch”  has  been  dissolved 
in  milk.  The  milk  drinking  habit  is  gaining  in  the 
Eastern  cities.  There  cannot  be  too  much  of  it.  both 
for  the  public  health  and  for  the  general  good  of  the 
dairy  business.  And  there  are  too  many  country  homes 
where  milk  is  all  sold,  and  coffee  bought  as  a  drink  for 
young  and  old. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

We  don't  all  have  skill, 

But  we  work  with  a  will. 

Drawn  by  Affiles  Herglund  (lb  Years),  Michigan 


Memory  Verse 

JUNE 

O  queenly  month  of  indolent  repose! 

I  drink  thy  breath  in  sips  of  rare  per¬ 
fume, 

As  in  thy  downy  lap  of  clover-bloom 
I  nestle  like  a  drowsy  child  and  doze 
The  lazy  hours  away.  The  zephyr  throws 
The  shifting  shuttle  of  the  Summer’s 
loom. 

And  weaves  a  damask-work  of  gleam 
and  gloom 

Before  thy  listless  feet.  The  lily  blows 
A  bugle-call  of  fragrance  o’er  the  glade; 
And.  wheeling  into  ranks,  with  plume 
and  spear, 

Thy  harvest  armies  gather  on  parade  ; 
While  faint  and  far  away,  yet  pure 
and  clear, 

A  voice  calls  out  of  alien  lands  of 
shade : — 

“All  hail  the  Peerless  Goddess  of  the 
Year!” 

■ — JAMES  WHITCOMB  MEET. 
Sent  by  Dorothy  Vincent,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

So  many  interesting  letters  have  come 
in  lately  that  I  am  going  to  start  right 
in  and  give  you  as  many  of  them  as  I  can 
on  Our  Page  this  month,  along  with  the 
Nature  Puzzles.  Book  Puzzles,  drawings 
and  other  things  we  always  have. 


From  a  High  School  Graduate 

As  I  was  a  graduate  of  a  large  high 
school  in  Louisiana  this  year,  1  am  going 
to  say  something  about  school.  There 
were  219  graduates,  two-thirds  being 
girls,  the  largest  graduating  class  in  the 
history  of  this  school.  The  girls  were 
all  dressed  in  white,  and  each  carried  a 
large  bouquet  of  roses  on  the  left  arm. 
The  boys  wore  white  trousers,  shoes  and 
dark  coats,  with  rosebuds  in  their  lapels. 
We  marched  into  the  auditorium  by  a 
selection  played  by  our  own  school  band. 
We  also  had  two  selections  played  by  the 
school  orchestra.  The  valedictorian  gave 
an  address  on  “Our  Tomorrows,”  the  sal- 
ntatorian  an  address  on  “Our  Yesterdays,” 
and  the  boy  winning  honors  for  the  high¬ 
est  average,  an  address  on  “Our  Todays.' 
There  were  six  pupils  receiving  honors 
for  the  highest  averages.  Three  medals 
were  given,  and  several  other  things. 

I  want  all  of  our  boys  and  girls  to 
know  that  an  education  is  never  a  loss, 
no  matter  what  you  become  or  do  after¬ 
wards.  Never  stop  going  to  school  before 
you  finish  unless  it  is  a  necessity.  Your 
school  days  are  the  happiest  days  of  your 
lives,  though  you  may  not  realize  it'at  the 
time.  Some  people  do  not  realize  what 
an  education  is  until  it.  is  too  late,  which 
I  hope  none  of  “our  boys  and  girls  will 
f]o.  EUGENIE  D AVIGNON. 

Louisiana. 

Eugenie  is  a  country  girl,  who  has  at¬ 
tended  high  school  in  a  city  of  about 
40.000  people  in  Northern  Louisiana.  You 
will  all  enjoy  her  description  of  their 
graduation  exercises,  and  think  over  what 
she  has  to  say  about  the  value  of  an  edu¬ 
cation.  It  seems  that  in  these  days  every 
boy  and  girl  who  can  possibly  do  so  ought 
to  complete  a  high  school  course.  That 
gives  one  a  good  start  in  life.  To  be 
sure,  if  we  are  wise  and  alert,  our  educa¬ 
tion  goes  on  after  we  leave  school,  and 
we  keep  on  learning  as  long  as  we  live. 
But  nothing  can  really  take  the  place  of 
the  school  training.  Your  editor  has 
thought  that  it  might  be  very  interesting 
and  worth  while  if  we  could  have  for  Our 
Page,  in  the  next  few  months,  some  let¬ 
ters  from  high  school  students  and  gradu¬ 
ates  which  would  tell  those  who  will  soon 
be  entering  high  school  for  the  first  time 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  four-year 
course  in  all  around  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Those  who  have  had  experience 
in  a  thing  can  always  see  more  clearly 


than  those  to  whom  the  experience  is  new. 
Suppose  you  had  a  chance  to  start  your 
course  over;  what  would  be  your  attitude 
toward  your  studies,  your  teachers,  your 
schoolmates,  the  school  activities,  athlet¬ 
ics.  social  events  and  all  the  things  that 
are  a  part  of  all  the  life  of  a  high  school 
student?  Your  thoughts  may  help  others 
to  make  a  stronger,  surer  start  than  you 
did.  Will  you  put  them  in  a  letter? 

A  California  Reader 

School  is  out.  My  brother  will  gradu- 
ate  from  grammar  school  this  evening 
(June  1).  I  am  promoted  from  the 
sixth  to  the  seventh  grade.  My  younger 
brother  is  promoted  from  the  fifth  to  the 
sixth  grade.  We  all  get  diplomas  for  be¬ 
ing  neither  absent  nor  tardy  and  for  good 
deportment. 

We  live  in  a  dairy  section  of  the  San 
Djego  River  Valley.  The  river  is  just 
dry  white  sand  now.  We  have  a  peach 
and  apricot  orchard;  also  Alfalfa.  We 
ship  milk  and  fruit  to  San  Diego.  We 
are  among  the  foothills.  A  pair  of  moun¬ 
tain  quail  and  about  10  or  12  little  ones 
come  down  to  the  house  and  feed  on  the 
mulberries.  Rabbit  fences  are  necessary 
to  keep  the  rabbits  from  eating  the  gar¬ 
dens.,  GRACE  KASTROM. 

California. 

Now  this  is  a  fine  example  of  how 
much  can  be  put  into  even  a  short  letter 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Paula  Hartfield, 
New  Hampshire 

from  a  younger  reader.  Grace  has  given 
us  a  real  picture  of  her  life  in  a  very 
few  words.  Other  readers  can  do  the 
same,  and  it  is  always  pleasant  to  learn 
about  different  parts  of  the  country.  Get 
out  your  maps  and  find  the  San  Diego 
Valley.  It  is  just  about  as  far  away  in 
the  United  States  as  it  could  be  from 
where  Our  Page  is  published,  isn’t  it? 
But,  near  or  far.  this  land  of  ours  is  full 
of  interesting  places  and  ways  of  living. 
I  am  sure  that  Grace  and  her  brothers 
have  earned  a  happy  vacation  by  their 
good  record  for  the  year  at  school. 

Verses 

Oh.  see  the  pretty  birdies  sweet 
As  they  go  fluttering  by. 


Their  little  song  of  tweet,  tweet,  tweet, 
Must  surely  reach  the  sky  ! 

I  found  a  lovely  violet  white, 

And  oh,  it  was  a  pretty  sight 
To  see  the  flower  nestled  down. 

It  looked  -as  if  it  wore  a  gown. 

By  evelyn  perry  (6  years). 
Maryland. 

Evelyn  is  a  little  reader,  but  she  has 
helped  Our  Page  along.  Her  letter  was 
written  in  her  own  handwriting,  and  she 
says  she  made  the  verses  up  herself. 


The  Humming  Bird 

Flashing  in  the  sunshine, 

Dashing  through  the  air, 

Sparkling  like  a  jewel, 

See  him  everywhere ! 

Poised  before  a  flower 
For  a  moment’s  space, 

Off  again  like  lightning 
On  some  headlong  chase! 

Blossoms  all  set  swinging 
On  each  slender  stem. 
Touch-me-nots  are  happy 
When  he  visits  them, 

For  he  shakes  the  pollen 
From  his  shining  crest; 

Rubythroat  is  joyous, 

Touch-me-not  is  blest ! 

Sent  by  alice  stevens. 

Connecticut. 

Alice  has  sent  us  a  charming  little 
poem.  Everyone  who  knows  the  jewel 
weed,  or  touch-me-not,  and  who  has 
watched  a  humming  bird  at  work,  wall 
understand  the  word  picture.  Why  is 
the  bird  happy,  and  why  is  the  flower 
blest? 


A  Vacation  Experience 

My  best  experience  last  Summer  was 
going  on  a  trip,  for  a  month,  to  the  heart 
of  the  White  Mountains.  The  journey 
was  long  and  I  grew  very  tired  ;  but  when 
we  reached  our  destination,  I  saw  it  was 
far  more  than  worth  our  while. 

I  could  not  tear  myself  away  from 
looking  at  the  mountains,  for  I  love  these 
stony  edifices  of  nature  with  all  my 
heart.  There  were  walks,  carpeted  with 
pine  needles,  through  fragrant  woods  jto 
the  summits  of  mountains,  of  winding 
around  their  bases.  There  was  a  crystal 
clear  mountain  torrent  that  dashed  down 
the  mountain  side,  ran  between  steep, 
brown  cliffs,  over  a  small  plain,  and  then 
again  in  rocky  places — a  scene  of  beauty, 
this  little  river ! 

I  saw  the  Flume,  so  picturesque,  with 
its  steep  cliffs  and  the  water  running  be¬ 
tween,  and  the  “Old  Man  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain.”  The  great  stone  face  seemed  to 
hold  in  his  mind  all  the  wonders  of  the 
ages,  the  things  that  had  passed  before 
his  ever-watching  eyes.  He  seemed  to 
see  far  into  the  future  and  to  know  the 
things  that  are  to  come.  And.  to  me,  in 
my  heart,  he  seemed  to  say,  “Men  may 
die  and  pass  away,  but  I  remain  for¬ 
ever.” 

The  mountains,  in  my  imagination,  said 
the  same  thing,  especially  Mt.  'Washing¬ 
ton.  rising  high  and  majestic  above  all 
with  his  necklace  of  clouds,  seeing  all  in 
heaven  and  earth— never  daunted ;  and 
Mt.  Clay,  sullen,  defiant  in  wind  and 
storm,  is  a  strong  memorial  of  a  great 
man. 

A  month  and  a  little  more;  then  we 
had  to  leave  and  bid  goodby  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  beautiful  scenery. 

N e  w  J  ersey .  charlotte  e. 

(11  years) . 

This  letter  will  remind  all  of  our  read¬ 
ers  that  we  shall  enjoy  having  reports  of 
your  experiences  during  the  coming  va¬ 
cation  months.  Whether  you  go  on  a 
trip  or  stay  at  home,  you  will  have  pleas¬ 
ant  happenings  to  tell  about. 

Charlotte’s  description  is  doubly  inter¬ 
esting  because  of  the  Book  Puzzle  we  had 
a  few  months  ago  on  Hawthorne’s  story 
of  “The  Great  Stone  face.” 


June 

June  is  the  month  when  the  roses  bloom 
In  their  sweet  dress  that  steals  away 
gloom. 

.Tune  is  the  month  when  the  birdies  sing. 
High  in  the  tree  tops  where  they  can 
swing. 

Ne’er  is  the  sky  so  clear  and  blue — 
June  is  the  month  for  Nature  and  you. 

Kittens  are  playing  around  the  door, 
Baby  is  romping  upon  the  floor. 

Mother  is  canning  strawberries,  too, 

Fresh  and  sweet  with  the  morning  dew. 
Mary  is  going  to  pick  a  rose 
Out  in  the  field  where  the  soft  breeze 
blows. 

DOROTHY  FisnF.R  ( 12  years) . 
New  York. 


Lilacs 

Nearly  everyone  knew  that  the  shrub 
described  in  verse  last  month  was  the  fa¬ 
miliar  and  well-loved  lilac.  Have  you 
ever  noticed,  when  tiding  through  the 
country,  places  where  lilacs  were  bloom¬ 
ing  with  no  building  near?  Yet  almost 
always,  if  you  will  look  closely,  it  will 
be  found  that  once  od  a  time  a  house 


stood  there.  Now  only  the  lilacs  remain. 
Years  ago  they  must  have  been  planted 
by  someone  who  loved  them,  and  long 
after  that  person  has  passed  away  and 
the  house  itself  has  disappeared,  the 
lilacs  grow  and  each  Springtime  burst 
into  fragrant  bloom.  Thus  it  is  often  in 
Nature,  and  the  boy  or  girl  or  man  f  i' 
woman  who  makes  some  plot  of  ground 
more  beautiful  really  does  more  for  those 
who  come  after  than  many  who  gain 
wealth  and  influence.  The  poet,  Whittier, 
expressed  this  thought  in  the  famous  lines 
which  follow — lines  that  are  worth  put¬ 
ting  deep  into  our  hearts  and  living  up 
to  as  far  as  we  are  able. 

Give  fools  their  gold,  and  knaves  their 
power  ; 

Let  fortune’s  bubbles  rise  and  fall  ; 

Who  sows  a  field,  or  trains  a  flower. 

Or  plants  a  free,  is  more  than  all. 

For  he  who  blesses  most  is  blest; 

And  God  and  man  shall  own  his  worth. 
Who  toils  to  leave  as  his  bequest 
An  added  beauty  to  the  earth. 


A  New  Nature  Puzzle 

Once  more  we  have  a  puzzle  in  verse 
form,  and  I  do  not  think  even  the  young¬ 
est  reader  can  fail  to  guess  the  answer. 

I  am  a  flower  with  heart  of  gold, 

And  all  my  beauties  you  shall  be  told  ; 
Around  my  neck  white  frills  I  wear. 

Long  lacy  leaves  I  always  bear. 

I  am  a  full  twelve  inches  tall : 

Guess  what  my  name  is,  one  and  all ! 

MARGARET  WHITNEY, 

Vermont.  (12  years). 

Silas  Marner 

By  George  Eliot 

You  will  see  from  the  list  of  contribu¬ 
tors  that  many  knew  the  answer  to  the 
last  Book  Puzzle.  We  also  have  a  new 
feature  this  month  in  the  drawing  sent 
by  Carlotta  Baker  to  illustrate  a  scene 
in  the  book.  This  is  fine !  Carlotta 
wrote :  “I  am  sending  a  picture  of  Silas 
and  Eppie,  as  I  think  they  would  look 
going  to  deliver  linen  to  Mrs.  Osgood's.” 
You  will  agree  that  she  has  succeeded 
well  in  showing  us  the  charming  little 
girl  and  the  rugged  old  man. 

The  two  summaries  of  this  book,  print¬ 
ed  last  month,  were  very  interesting  and 
well  written,  but  one  of  our  older  boy 
readers  found  that  they  were  not  accurate 
in  some  details,  and  he  looked  the  matter 
up  carefully.  Ilis  letter  is  printed  be¬ 
low  in  order  that  you  may  all  have  the 
benefit  of  his  search.  Those  who  have 
read  the  book  will  find  pleasure  in  pick¬ 
ing  it  up  again  and  reading  here  and 
there  to  refresh  the  facts  of  the  story, 
while  those  who  have  never  read  “.Silas 
Marner”  should  resolve  to  do  so  at  the 
first  opportunity.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
books  of  the  world,  and  one  that  all  boys 
and  girls  enjoy  when  they  reach  high 
school  age,  or  even  before. 

The  answer  to  the  Book  Puzzle  is 
“Silas  Marner.”  It  was  written  by 
George  Eliot,  a  woman  author.  In  the 
puzzle  it  said  that  the  oldest  son  of  the 
squire  stole  the  money  from  the  weaver. 
But  I  looked  it  up  in  the  book,  as  we 
have  one,  and  I  found  that  it  was  the 
younger  son,  Dunstan  Cass,  who  stole 
the  money  and  was  killed.  The  eldest 
son.  Godfrey  Cass,  was  the  father  of 
Eppie.  the  child.  When  Eppie  (who  was 
named  after  Silas’  mother,  Hepzibah), 
grew  up  she  married  Aaron  Winthrop. 
the  son  of  the  lady  who  helped  care  for 
her  when  she  was  little,  and  whom  they 
called  her  godmother.  It  was  not  on 
their  honeymoon  that  they  went  back  to 
Lantern  Yard,  Silas’  home  town.  It  was 
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before  the  marriage  that  Silas  and  Eppie 
went  there.  Silas  was  in  hopes  that  he 
could  see  the  minister  whom  he  had 
known  there  and  to  ask  him  if  he  had 
been  proved  innocent  of  the  robbery  of 
which  they  had  accused  him  (Silas).  But 
he  and  Eppie  could  find  no  trace  of  Silas’ 
old  friends  and  in  the  place  where  the 
chapel  had  once  stood,  now  was  a  big 
factory.  So  Silas  had  to  go  home  again 
not  knowing  whether  he  had  been. proved 
innocent  or  not.  But  Mrs.  W  inthrop 
told  him  that  perhaps  it  was  the  Lord’s 
will  that  he  should  not  know. 

EARL  ANDERSON 

New  Hampshire.  (10  years). 

Several  readers  also  sent  good  write¬ 
ups  on  the  life  of  George  Eliot,  one  of 
which  I  have  selected  to  print,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

I  have  just  finished  reading  Our  Page 
from  start  to  finish  and  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  I  think  it  is  growing  better  all 
the  time.  The  Book  Puzzle  is  “Silas 
Marner.”  We  have  just  finished  study¬ 
ing  it  at  school.  I  enjoyed  it  very  much 
and  think  that  everyone  should  read  it. 
for  it  contains  so  many  fine  qualities.  It 
shows  how  those  who  do  wrong  are  al¬ 
ways  punished,  and  how  those  who  lire  in 
the  right  and  are  innocent  always  turn 
out  the  best,  even  though  they  were  un¬ 
justly  accused  of  wrong-doing. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  George 
Eliot,  whose  name  was  really  Mary  Ann 
Evans.  She  was  born  at  Arbury  Farm. 
England,  on  November  22,  1819.  Her 
father  was  strong,  serious  and  stern.  He 
was  a  land  agent.  His  second  wife,  who 
was  Mary  Ann's  mother,  was  shrewd, 
practical,  and  had  an  unusual  amount  of 
natural  force.  Mary  Ann  Evans  was  of 
a  nature  capable  of  the  keenest  enjoy¬ 
ment.  and  the  keenest  suffering.  Sim  was 
affectionate,  proud  and  very  sensitive. 
She  had  a  brother  and  sisters  of  whom 
she  was  very  fond. 

From  her  eighth  or  ninth  year,  when 
she  was  sent  to  school,  she  began  the 
habit  of  reading,  which  stored  her  mind 
with  the  treasures  of  literature.  In  her 
thirteenth  year  she  learned  to  play  the 
piano  skilfully. 

tSoon  her  mother  died  and  Marion,  as 
she  now  called  herself,  took  up  the  care 
of  the  household,  for  her  eldest  sister  had 
just  been  married.  From  this  time  on 
she  did  a  great  deal  of  reading,  studying, 
letter  writing  and  traveling. 

After  her  father’s  death  in  1S49.  she 
went  abroad  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bray, 
and  spent  nearly  a  year  at  Geneva.  After 
her  return  she  received  and  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  assistant  editor  of 
the  “‘Westminister  Review.”  Her  resi¬ 
dence  in  London  broadened  her  horizon 
and  gave  her  an  acquaintance  with  many 
noted  persons,  one  of  whom  was  Mr. 
George  II.  Lewes,  with  whom  acquain¬ 
tance  was  followed  by  admiration  and 
love,  leading  in  1854,  to  her  becoming 
Mrs.  Lewes. 

After  spending  two  years  in  Germany 
she  began  to  write  a  story  which  was 
followed  by  many  others.  These  proved 
her  power  in  narrative,  humor  and 
pathos.  Having  discovered  her  extra¬ 
ordinary  gift  as  a  writer,  and  encour¬ 
aged  by  both  her  husband  and  by  the 
favor  with  which  her  books  had  been  re¬ 
ceived.  George  Eliot  published  a  novel 
entitled  “Adam  Bede.”  Thus  in  1858 
began  a  series  of  works  that  appeared  at 
intervals  of  from  one  to  three  years. 

The  closing  years  of  George  Eliot’s 
life  were  filled  with  much  reading,  study¬ 
ing  and  writing,  carried  on  with  enor¬ 
mous  power  of  sustained  work,  limited 
only  by  her  delicate  health  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  visits  to  the  continent.  These  years 
were  enriched  by  the  friendships  of  many 
admirers,  and  while  she  was  still  living 
she  was  recognized  as  among  the  greatest 
writers  of  fiction. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  in 
1878,  she  secluded  herself  for  many 
weeks,  denying  herself  even  to  her 
friends.  Two  years  later  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Cross,  a  family  friend 
and  admirer.  A  few  months  later  she 
died,  on  December  22.  1880. 

LUCILLE  FREEMANTLE 

New  Y ork.  (10  years) . 


What  Book  Is  This? 

This  is  the  story  of  a  horse.  lie  was 
black  and  loved  his  mother  very  much. 
She  loved  her  master,  who  often  gave 
her  a  carrot  and  the  colt  a  piece  of  bread. 
He  was  sold  one  day  to  a  squire.  Before 
he  was  taken  away  his  mother  gave  him 
some  good  advice  concerning  the  good 
manners  of  a  horse.  The  squire  was 
very  well  pleased  with  him  and  took  very 
good  care  of  him.  But  after  three  years 
the  squire’s  wife  became  very  sick  and 
she  was  told  to  go  to  a  warmer  climate. 
The  horse  was  sold  to  an  earl  who  did 
not  take  care  of  him  well.  He  was  s 
again  and  again,  serving  now  a  cabman, 
now  a  drayman.  Here  and  there  he 
found  friends.  In  his  old  age  he  was  sold 
to  a  farmer,  who  finally  sold  him  to  three 
young  ladies.  As  their  groom  was  going 
over  him.  he  found  a  knot  in  his  neck 
where  he  had  once  been  bled,  and  recog¬ 
nized  the  horse  because  this  groom  had 
been  for  a  short  time  at  the  squire’s. 
After  that,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  he 
was  well  taken  care  of. 

ELEANOR)  HENDERSON 

Oklahoma.  ( 13  years ) . 

Beyond  a  doubt  every  boy  and  girl  will 
recognize  the  title  of  this  Book  Puzzle, 
but  when  you  send  the  answer  he  sure 
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Look!  here  is  a  Summer  house,  trim  and  neat, 
All  covered  with  roses  that  smell  so  sweet. 
A  glimpse  within  shows  a  cozy  seat — • 

Can  you  picture  to  us  this  cool  retreat? 


Drairn  by  Anna  Folk,  Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Pegyy  Hit  aw,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Dorthy  Story  (15  Yearn), 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Gladys  Feldberej  (12  yearn) 
New  York 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Randall  Miller 
(15  Years),  New  York 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Hazel  Stone, 
Rhode,  Inland 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Lillie  Sprague  (11  Years),  New  York 


to  include  the  author’s  name.  Tell  any 
interesting  or  pleasant  association  you 
have  with  the  book.  Who  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  the  life  of  the  author?  Here 
is  a  good  chance  to  try  drawing  illustra¬ 
tions,  too. 

One. girl  wrote  that  she  is  keeping  the 
Book  Puzzle  summaries  in  her  scrap¬ 
book  because  they  are  so  good.  She  also 
keeps  the  memory  verses  and  other  poetry 
we  print.  Now  why  not  make  a  scrap¬ 
book  of  Our  Page  as  a  whole?  Then  you 
will  always  have  them.  We  have  spoken 
of  this  before,  and  I  hope  many  of  you 
are  doing  it.  The  way  your  editor  does 
is  to  take  an  old  copy  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  that  has  about  25  inside 
pages  and  then  each  month  to  cut  out  our 
two  pages  and  paste  them  in  in  proper 
order.  At  the  end  of  a  year  this  makes  a 
complete  scrapbook  of  Our  Page  for  12 
months,  and  it  is  fine  to  turn  back  often 
and  look  them  over.  We  certainly  have 
done  a  lot  of  work  since  the  page  for 
boys  and  girls  started  on  November  1, 
1919.  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have 
every  issue  from  then  till  now. 


Our  Artists 

More  than  100  readers  tried  their  skill 
at  drawing  the  Summer  house,  and  you 
have  a  chance  on  this  page  to  examine 
some  of  the  best  of  the  sketches.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  eight  whose  drawings  are 
printed  the  following  “artists”  deserve 
Honorable  Mention :  Elizabeth  Steed 
(13)  of  Connecticut,  Carlotta  Baker 
(1G),  Varna  Colvin  (13)  and  Helen 
Barry  (16)  of  New  York;  Eleanor  Bray 
(12)  of  New  Jersey,  John  Reynolds, 
Margaret  Bergeson  (10)  and  Marianne 
Pacanowski  (17)  of  Pennsylvania;  Annie 
Calijouw  (15)  of  Virginia,  and  Ruth 
Young  (16)  of  Florida. 

Most  of  those  who  wrote  thought  if  a 
good  plan  to  have  some  drawing  rhymes 
which  do  not  have  human  figures  in  them, 
and  a  number  of  new  rhymes  were  sent 
in.  From  these  your  editor  has  selected 
one  which  will  test  your  skill  in  drawing 
animals,  and  I  hope  many  of  you  will 
try.  Here  it  is  : 

Back  of  the  barn,  out  in  a  pen, 

Lives  a  mother  pig  and  her  'babies  ten  ; 
The  babies  are  getting  their  dinner  now, 
So  draw  them  as  well  as  you  know  how. 

EDNA  CARLSON 

New  York.  (13  years). 


Notes 

Margaret  Kimberly  (12  years)  of  Con¬ 
necticut  wrote  the  little  couplet  in  the 
Box.  It  is  true  that  not  all  of  us  have 
special  skill,  but  the  spirit  of  taking  hold 
and  doing  your  best  for  Our  Page  is  the 
most  important  thing  after  all.  As  one 
10-year  old  reader  put  it  in  her  letter,  “I 
think  Our  Page  is  getting  better  every 
month,  and  we  can  keep  on  getting  it  bet¬ 
ter  if  everyone  will  try,  but  it  never  will 
be  any  good  if  everyone  depends  on  some¬ 
one  else  to  do  if  all.” 


The  list  of  June  contributors  will  be 
found  on  page  908. 


All  work  for  the  July  page  should 
reach  your  editor  not  later  than  July  7. 
Take  a  few  minutes  of  your  long  vacation 
and  see  what  you  can  send  that  will  be 
of  interest  and  help. 


One  reader  has  sent  an  essay  on  tur¬ 
tles.  M  ho  will  send  others,  telling  about 
the  different  kinds?  And  we  want  some 
drawings,  too. 


Riddles:  Many  of  you  decided  that  an 
egg  is  like  a  colt  because  both  have  to 
be  broken  before  they  can  be  used.  This 
month  we  have  a  riddle  in  verse,  sent  by 
Mary  Wilson,  a  New  York  Reader : 
Shout,  and  I  leap  from  the  hills  ; 

Speak,  and  I  come  from  the  wall ; 

I  never  fail  if  you  give  me  a  hail 
In  the  right  kind  of  way,  on  the  right 
kind  of  day, 

But  I  never  come  till  you  call. 


Now  then,  make  the  most  of  these 
Summer  days,  and  let  us  hear  from  you. 
Address  the  letters  to  Edward  M.  Tuttle, 
in  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Shingling. — Well,  today  we  have  been 
shingling  the  barn.  We  got  a  carpenter 
to  come  and  help  us  and  boss  the  job. 
Without  you  really  know  how,  it  gener¬ 
ally  pays  to  have  somebody  round  who 
does.  The  Parson  had  been  bothered  as 
to  poles  for  the  staging.  He  expected 
to  have  to  go  up  in  the  pasture  and  cut 
some  poles.  He  could  rake  up  three  on 
the  place,  but  it  really  needed  five  long 
ones.  But  the  experienced  carpenter  had 
a  staging  up  in  almost  no  time.  For 
two  of  the  long  poles  he  just  opened  the 
barn  doors  and  used  them.  lie  nailed 
braces  as  they  stood  out  straight  from 
the  barn  from  their  outer  edge  to  the 
barn  and  we  put  the  staging  plank  right 
across  the  top.  Who  ever  would  have 
thought  of  it? 

Nailing  Them  On.— There  is  more  to 
shingling  than  just  “breaking  joints” 
with  a  good  inch  each  side.  How  many 
nails  will  you  put  in  a  wide  shingle?  This 
man  never  put  in  but  two  nails  in  any 
shingle,  one  hbout  an  inch  from  each 
edge.  If  you  do  drive  in  more  nails, 
never  drive  the  nail,  so  that  if  it  splits 
the  shingle,  the  crack  will  come  right 
over  another  joint.  Shingle  cracks  must 
break  joints  just  like  regular  shingles. 
We  laid  these  18-in.  5%  inches  to  the 
weather.  fWe  got  a  late  start  this  morn¬ 
ing  as  we  did  not  get  home  from  a  party 
iast  night  down  county  till  almost  two 
o’clock  (daylight  time,  the  people  down 
there  were  on  standard),  but  with  the 
help  of  this  carpenter,  we  put  up  the 
staging,  cleaned  off  all  the  old  shingles, 
drove  in  the  old  nails  and  almost  finished 
a  roof  on  the  barn  that  is  38  ft.  by  15. 
We  called  it  a  good  day’s  work.  One 
while  it  was  so  hot  we  could  hardly  stand 
it,  and  before  night  it  turned  so  cold  we 
thought  we  would  have  to  get  coats  on. 

Hatching  Chickens. — There  certain¬ 
ly  has  been  the  greatest  lot  of  poor 
hatches  and  dead  chickens  this  year  that 
the  Parson  seems  ever  to  remember.  It  is 
now  claimed  that  to  get  one  pullet  ready 
for  the  laying  pen  you  must  set  at  least 
six  eggs.  If  many  people  really  figured 
out  what  a  chicken  cost  them,  they  would 
be  surprised.  The  tendency  will  prob- 
ablv  be  to  keep  good  hens  much  longer. 
As' the  Parson  tells  the  boys,  it  would 
be  much  more  profitable  to  go  out  and 
buy  hens,late  in  the  Fall  and  keep  cull¬ 
ing  out  and  selling  in  July  and  August, 
and  then  buying  again.  At  least  the  Par¬ 
son  thinks  it  would,  and  hopes  to  get 
George  to  try  it  out — keeping  careful  ac¬ 
counts.  The  old  hen  still  has  many  an 
incubator  guessing,  and  many  a  rather 
ordinary  flock  still  keeps  the  old  vitality. 
A  woman  down  country  has  an  even  230 
as  fine  chicks  as  you  ever  saw — every 
one  of  them  hatched  out  under  hens.  As 
carefully  as  she  could  reckon  yesterday, 
she  has  had  only  15  die  and  most  of 
these  wrere  from  accidents,  practically 
none  from  sickness.  Then  too,  she  said 
that  just  about  all  the  eggs  hatched— 
only  now  and  then  one  that  didn’t.  This 
woman  had  wonderful  success  with  her 
hens  last  Winter  and  one  chief  feature 
of  her  care  of  them  seems  to  be  that  she 
kept  warm  water  in  the  pen  practically 
all  the  time.  She  has  no  electric  lights. 

The  Geese  Again. — Just  as  we  were 
all  thinking  what  a  great  thing  it  was  to 
raise  geese  and  all  the  church  people 
were  having  good  luck,  this  year  we  had 
quite  a  setback.  One  woman  who  sold 
50  day-old  goslings  last  year,  this  year 
with  the  same  old  geese,  under  the  same 
conditions,  had  very  poor  luck  about  the 
eggs  hatching  and  has  not  had  one  to 
sell.  In  another  case  where  every  egg 
was  good  last  year,  this  year  very  few 
of  them  would  hatch.  We  had  very  fair 
success  with  the  geese  here  on  the  farm, 
but  this  year  we  did  not  do  as  well.  We 
generally  set  one  of  the  geese  and  this 
year  we  set  both.  The  last  goose  would 
certainly  make  anyone  mad.  She  per¬ 
sisted  in  moving  her  nest  all  around  the 
shed — was  all  the  time  fussing  with  it 
and  fixing  it.  As  no  hens  would  set  we  had 
to  leave  the  eggs  under  her  and  they  be¬ 
came  fewer  all  the  time.  Whether  she 
broke  them  or  what  became  of  them,  it 
was  impossible  to  tell.  At  last  she 
hatched  out  two  goslings.  With  these 
two,  we  rather  experimented,  letting  the 
old  goose  do  as  she  pleased  with  them. 
She  took  them  right  down  to  the  brook 
for  a  swim  and  drink  and  then  showed 
them  how  to  eat  grass  and  they  came 
right  along,  rain  or  shine;  we  did  not 
touch  them,  feed  them  or  anything. 
Well,  they  came  along  fine,  till  one  morn¬ 
ing  the  Parson  was  feeding  the  chickens 
and  the  old  geese,  having  escaped  for  the 
moment  from  their  pasture,  persisting  in 
driving  away  the  chicks  and  eating  the 
corn,  the  Parson  shied  a  corncob  at  a 
goose.  Now  the  goose  had  the  impudence 
to  dodge  the  cob.  and  if  it  didn’t  go  by 
and  hit  one  of  those  little  goslings  in  the 
head,  and  that  finished  him.  So  from 
11  nice  eggs  the  old  goose  is  around  with 
one  youngster. 

Who  Knows. — Without  any  apparent 
cause  two  of  the  big  goslings,  nearly  half 
grown,  have  just  sat  down  at  night  and 
died.  Others  around  here  have  had  the 
same  thing  happen.  In  the  throat  of 
one  of  them  there  seemed  to  be  quite  a 
wad  of  daisy  blossom.  Could  it  have 


been  this  that  killed  him?  Has  anyone 
had  such  experience? 

Wild  Morning-glory. — Now  we  are 
to  fight  wild  morning-glory  as  usual.  The 
land  that  has  it  the  worst  is  in  oafs 
this  year.  Does  anyone  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  it?  How  about  turning  the  land 
into  a  pasture?  You  never  see  any  in 
a  pasture.  The  Parson  believes  it  would 
kill  it  out.  We  expect  to  try  it  on  about 
an  acre  next  year  anyway.  Then,  too, 
will  pasturing  kill  out  witch  or  quack 
grass?  Did  anyone  ever  see  any  of  this 
in  a  pasture?  About  the  same  might  be 
said  of  wild  onion.  Did  you  ever  see 
wild  onion  in  a  pasture  where  there  was 
enough  stock  to  keep  it  well  cropped- 
down? 

Feeling  Old. — The  Parson  has  been 
feeling  old  today.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
we  had  a  long  day  of  it  yesterday.  He 
got  up  just  at  break  of  day,  partly  to 
keep  the  crows  out  of  the  grove  by  the 
ice  house  where  they  seem  to  come  after 
young  birds,  and  partly  to  hoe  out  the 
garden.  Then  it  was  hurry  and  rush  all 
day  and  make  up  three  gallons  of  ice 
cream  and  get  off  down  country  for 
sociable  that  night.  We  got  off  early,  as 
we  wanted  to  cut  around  a  lot  of  cedars 
so  as  to  take  them  up  and  set  them  out 
around  the  house  next  Spring.  You  just 
cut  round  them  in  the  Spring — about  a 
foot  from  the  trees — and  they  will  send 


out  a  mass  of  little  roots  to  make  up 
for  the  loss.  Next  Spring  these  little 
roots  will  hold  the  dirt  in  a  mass,  and 
you  can  finish  taking  them  up — cutting 
off  the  main  tap-root,  and  they  will  be 
sure  to  live  and  you  can  transplant  quite 
big  trees.  This  is  the  way  the  green¬ 
house  people  do  it.  Well,  we  got  away 
down  country  and  had  a  flat  tire.  As  the 
shoe  was  new  we  did  not  expect  it.  and 
had  to  patch  up  the  tube.  Now  in  patch¬ 
ing  it  will  not  do  to  rub  the  “stiekum” 
after  if  has  begun  to  dry.  This  was 
evidently  done  on  the  patch,  as  we  got 
the  shoe  all  on  and  well  blown  up  when 
out  came  the  air  again.  So  we  had  to 
take  it  all  off  and  patch  it  again.  Al¬ 
ways  scrape  or  sandpaper  the  tube  well 
and  clean  with  gasoline.  Let  the  stiekum 
dry  well  before  applying. 

A  Fine  Party. — We  had  a  fine  party 
that  night,  and  played  games  and  sang 
hymns  and  had  square  dances  and  about 
midnight  started  home  again.  After 
about  six  miles  the  gas  seemed  to  have 
got  clogged.  The  Ford  wouldn’t  budg^. 
Se  we  turned  her  around  by  hand  and 
backed  up  a  long  hill;  then  turned  round 
and  she  went  like  a  top.  Then  without 
warning  about  five  miles  from  home, 
every  light  went  out.  This  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  tiling  to  have  happen.  Luckily  we 
stopped  before  hitting  anything.  We  used 
up  all  our  matches  but  could  not  locate 
the  trouble.  So  we  came  all  the  rest  of 
the  way  home  with  no  light  whatever. 
This  was  a  slow  process,  and  the  Par¬ 
son  more  than  once  longed  for  Old  .Tim 
and  the  buggy.  It  was  just  two  o’clock 
when  we  entered  the  kitchen,  a  21-hour 
day.  The  Parson  claims  that  when  you 
get  the  other  side  of  50,  a  20-hour  day 
is  long  enough. 

Doctoring  the  Horse. — Speaking  of 
Jim  reminds  the  Parson  of  a  story  he 
heard  the  other  day  about  a  sick  horse. 
The  farmer  had  a  sick  horse  and  sent  for 
the  horse  doctor.  The  doctor  came  and 
left  him  a  lot  of  white  powder  and  gave 
him  a  quill  and  told  him  to  put  some  of 
the  powder  in  the  quill  and  open  the 
horse’s  mouth  and  put  the  other  end  <  f 
the  quill  in  his  mouth  and  blow  the 
powder  down  the  horse’s  throat.  Having 
given  the  directions  he  departed.  As 
the  doctor  had  occasion  to  pass  that  way 
the  next  day  he  thought  he  would  inquire 
for  the  horse.  The  girl  came  to  the  door 
and  said  the  horse  seemed  to  be  all  right 


but  the  man  was  upstairs  very  sick, 
indeed.  8o  he  went  to  see  him.  He 
certainly  was  sick  and  white  as  a  ghost 
and  could  hardly  talk.  “What  is  the 
matter?”  inquired  the  horse  doctor.  “Mat¬ 
ter  enough,”  he  gasped.  “Matter  enough. 
I  did  just  as  you  told  me.  I  put  the 
powder  in  the  quill  and  the  quill  in  my 
mouth  and  opened  the  horse’s  mouth  and 
put  the  other  end  in  his  mouth  but,  dang 
it,  he  blew  first.” 

A  Great  Day. — Here  it  is  Monday 
morning  and  the  Parson  must  get  off 
this  letter.  We  certainly  had  a  great 
day  down  country  yesterday.  In  the 
morning  a  man  phoned  down  from  a 
neighboring  city  asking  about  our  service. 
He  was  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
proposed  coming  and  seeing  for  himself. 
So  he  and  his  wife  and  the  flivver  came 
down  to  the  Parson’s  farm  and  we  all 
rode  along  down  county.  Clossie  got 
into  his  car,  as  he  never  would  have 
found  the  way  without  a  pilot.  It  kinder 
worried  us,  as  you  know  how  it  is  having 
company  unexpected  like.  As  no  one 
lives  in  sight  of  this  church  anyway  you 
cannot  expect  a  mob  every  Sun'day.  But 
providence  was  certainly  with  us  all  day 
yesterday.  We  had  a  fine  congregation 
- — the  best  this  Summer.  Singing  and  all 
seemed  to  go  well.  Everybody  happy  as 
clams.  The  Parson  racked  his  poor  brain 
horribly  in  the  sermon  and  clinched  his 
sentiments  with  poetry.  The  wThole  out¬ 
lay  seemed  to  please  our  visitor,  not  only 
from  what  he  said  hut  from  what  he  did, 
for  when  the  plate  came  round  he  and 
his  good  wife  helped  us  out  to  the  very 
gracious  tune  of  $25.  Fortunately  the 
gift  was  rolled  up,  as  the  Parson  is  sure 
the  treasurer  would  have  dropped  the 
plate  if  he  had  seen  it,  and  not  quite 


sure  that  he  wouldn’t  have  dropped  dead. 
We  all  had  a  fine  dinner  together  and 
these  were  such  mice  people.  Their  vDit 
cheered  us  all  up  a  whole  lot. 

Children’s  Day. — And  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  we  had  Children’s  Day  over  in  the 
old  Methodist.  Church  we  fixed  up.  Most 
Episcopal  churches  do  not  deign  to  ob¬ 
serve  Children’s  Day  but  the  Parson 
thinks  they  make  a  mistake.  What  a 
fine  time  we  had.  The  day  was  perfect 
and  we  had  70  in  that  old  once  abandoned 
church.  All  thought  the  children  did 
wonderfully  well  with  their  speaking  and 
singing.  Forty  of  us  had  supper  to¬ 
gether  after  the  service.  Did  you  ever 
hear  about  the  little  girl  in  the  Episcopal 
family  who  was  asked  to  say  grace?  They 
had  company  for  dinner  and  they  had 
beef  stew.  The  girl  hated  beef  stew. 
She  gazed  at  this  great  dish  of  it  right 
in  the  center  of  the  table.  Then  she 
bowed  her  head  and  said  grace.  “Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us,  and  incline  our 
hearts  to  eat  this  stew.” 

Ice  Cream  and  Strawberries.— That 
suits  the  boys  to  a  “T.”  The  children 
have  just  come  in  with  a  great  dish  of 
berries  and  dinner  is  ready.  We  will 
make  up  some  ice  cream  this  afternoon 
and  have  bread,  butter  and  ice  cream 
and  crushed  strawberries  for  supper,  and 
that  will  be  ea*sy  for  Mrs.  Parson,  and 
there  will  be  cream  enough  left  in  the 
big  freezer  to  take  down  to  a  school- 
house  social  way  down  county  tonight. 
This  hot  weather  we  can  eat  things  that 
are  easy  for  the  women  folks  to  get.  A 
man  was  making  a  speech  nearby  the 
other  day.  Some  women  were  sitting  in 
the  gallery.  “I  see  there  are  angels  here.” 
he  said.  “I  always  call  the  women  angels 
and  this  for  three  reasons;  first  they  are 
always  up  in  the  clouds;  second,  they 
are  always  harping  about  something,  and 
third,  they  never  have  any  clothes  to 
wear.” 


Trouble  Over  Boarding  Hens 

We  have  all  sorts  of  problems  submit¬ 
ted  to  us  by  readers.  Among  the  hardest 
of  these  questions  are  those  relating  to 
the  cost  o^  L  >arding  or  taking  care  of 
stock.  Peoph  frequently  go  away  from 
home  for  a  time,  and  leave  a  horse  or  a 
cow,  a  dog  or  a  cat.  with  the  neighbors 
to  be  cared  for  while  they  are  gone. 
When  they  come  back  after  a  month  or 
two  absence  they  take  the  animal  back. 


and.  of  course,  ask  for  their  bill.  Usu¬ 
ally  they  are  thunderstruck  at  the 
amount  charged  them  for  this  service. 
There  is  almost  as  much  trouble  and  per¬ 
haps  as  many  friendships  broken  over 
this  charge  for  boarding  Spot  or  Dobbin 
or  Pussy  or  Jack  as  there  are  over  tres¬ 
passing  hens  which  come  from  the  neigh¬ 
bor's  yard  and  exercise  in  the  flower  gar¬ 
den.  The  trouble  is  that  in  most  of  these 
cases  no  definite  bargain  is  made.  If 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  make  one. 
for  who  can  tell  what  it  costs  to  keep  a 
hen.  a  dog.  or  a  cow?  Then  when  the 
entire  cost  is  figured  up,  it  seems  alto¬ 
gether  too  large  to  be  fair.  We  have  just 
had  one  case  that  is  rather  typical  of 
many  others. 

In  this  case,  a  country  home  was 
broken  up  through  sickness.  Among 
other  stock  there  were  45  very  good 
White  Leghorns.  The  owners  did  not 
know  just  what  to  do  with  them,  so 
they  arranged  with  a  neighbor  to  board 
these  hens  on  his  place.  He  would  not 
set  any  price,  as  he  said  he  did  not  know 
how  much  grain  the  hens  would  consume, 
but  he  had  those  hens  three  months.  Now 
he  put  in  a  bill  for  $55  for  feeding  the 
hens  and  $10  a  month  for  taking  care  of 
them,  which  means  a  total  of  nearly  $85, 
and  seven  of  the  hens  have  either  died  or 
disappeared.  The  three  months  covered 
the  period  of  the  year  when  most  hens  are 
at  their  best  for  laying.  This  man  gets 
around  that  by  saying  that  they  laid 
practically  no  eggs,  and  that  they  ate  up 
nearly  all  the  eggs  they  did  lay.  He 
claims  that  his  charge  of  nearly  $55  cov¬ 
ers  the  actual  expenditure  for  grain  and 
dry  mash  only.  The  owners  of  these  hens 
feel  that  the  bill  is  too  high,  but  what  can 
they  do  about  it?  The  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  its  egg-laying*  con¬ 
tests  has  made  very  careful  studies  re¬ 
garding  the  cost  of  feeding  a  hen  for  one 
year.  As  an  average  of  feding  2.000  pul¬ 
lets  at  the  Bergen  County  egg-laying  con¬ 
test,  the  feed  cost  for  each  Leghorn  one 
year  is  $2.25.  The  average  cost  of  feed¬ 
ing  1,200  yearling  hens  at  Vineland  was 
$2.37.  A  fair  average  price  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  about  $2.30  a  year,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  about  19  cents  a  month.  On 
that  basis,  a  grain  charge  for  three 
months  would  be  57  cents  a  hen,  and  for 
45  hens  it  would  be  $25.65,  which  is  less 
than  half  the  charge  made  for  boarding 
these  hens.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  an 
excessive  charge,  although  it  is  possible 
that  the  grain  was  bought  in  very  small 
quantities,  and  thus  cost  more.  As  for 
the  charge  of  $10  a  month  for  taking 
care  of  45  hens,  we  knowr  many  people 
who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  do  that 
work  for  half  that  amount.  To  charge 
$85  and  return  38  hens  is  certainly  a  re¬ 
markable  proposition,  and  yet,  what  can 
be  done  about  it?  No  bargain  was  made. 
No  figures  were  set.  It  was  just  under¬ 
stood  that  this  man  should  take  the  hens, 
and,  when  the  owner  wanted  them  back, 
charge  what  he  thought  was  right.  Our 
thoughts  as  to  what  is  right  in  such  a 
matter  will  evidently  vary  considerably. 
Yet  this  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  way 
many  of  these  things  are  done,  and  the 
unbusinesslike  methods  followed  in  work¬ 
ing  out  a  contract.  The  owner  of  the 
hens  would  be  far  better  off  to  make  this 
man  a  present  of  the  entire  flock  and 
then  try  to  forget  it,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  farmer  would  accept  the  hens  in 
full  payment  for  his  bill,  for  he  could 
probably  go  out  and  buy  38  good  pullets 
for  less  money  than  he  is  charging.  The 
most  remarkable  statement  connected 
with  the  whole  thing  is  the  claim  that 
these  45  hens  laid  practically  no  eggs  at 
all.  If  that  is  true,  it  must  have  been 
very  largely  the  fault  of  their  feeding, 
and  that  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
statement  that  they  ate  all  of  the  eggs 
(hey  did  lay.  It  looks  to  us  like  a  case 
of  shutting  the  hens  in  a  small  place, 
throwing  grain  at  them  indiscriminately 
and  then  practically  letting  them  alone. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  have  the  full  cir¬ 
cumstances  about  it.  We  just  print  this 
story  as  typical  of  similar  bargains  which 
are  too  often  entered  into. 


Jelly  Suggestions 

The  juice  of  stewed  rhubarb,  as  well 
as  fruit  juices,  may  profitably  be  canned 
for  later  use  with  gelatine  or  pectin.  By 
using  plain  gelatine  with  fruit  juice,  one 
can  make  2  qts.  of  jelly  at  about  the  cost 
of  1  pt.  jelly  made  with  the  gelatine  which 
comes  already  flavored  (by  various 
names).  The  rule  is,  soak  one  envelope 
gelatine  for  five  minutes  in  %  pt.  cold 
water,  then  add  1  pt.  boiling  fruit  juice, 
and  .sweeten.  The  fruit  acid  in  dry  form 
which  accompanies  some  gelatine  is  sel¬ 
dom  needed  with  fruit  juice,  but  I  find  it 
a  handy  substitute  for  lemon  juice  in 
making  apple  sauce  or  conserve,  or  with 
any  cooked  fruit  which  lacks  flavor.  It 
may  also  be  used  for  bleaching.  G.  a.  t. 


Loganberry  Pie 

Three  cups  loganberries,  one  cup  sugar, 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  flour, 
one  teaspoon  butter.  Line  a  pie  plate 
with  plain  paste ;  fill  heaping  with  ber¬ 
ries ;  dredge  with  flour,  salt  and  sugar. 
Dot  with  small  lumps  of  butter,  cover 
with  top  crust  or  strips  of  pastry  across 
top.  Bake  40  minutes  in  moderate  oven. 

MRS.  J.  W.  R. 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


Where  Are  the  Hoe  Men? 

The  oriole  in  the  maple  dribbled  down 
a  halting  melody  and  eyed  two  men  hoe¬ 
ing  in  the  nearby  field.  It  was  late  after¬ 
noon  of  a  hot  day  in  June,  and  the  shade 
of  the  great  tree  lay  in  a  tempting  cool 
shadow  'across  the  end  of  the  planting. 
But  the  men  with  the  hoes  stopped  only 
to  drink  lemonade  from  a  two-quart  fruit 
can  under  the  tree,  and  surveyed  for  a 
brief  instant  the  ground  over  which  they 
had  come,  where  sturdy  young  potato 
plants  marched  by  straight  clean  rows 
to  the  other  side.  Ahead  lay  row  upon 
row  whose  marching  was  obscured  in 
weeds. 

The  last  of  May  had  seen  few  of  the 
hoed  crops  in  Central  New  York  above 
ground,  late  ifrosts  having  cut  down 
tender  plants  with  unaccustomed  severity. 
June  had  ended  the  long  cold  drought 
with  floods  of  rain.  Weeds,  now  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  crops,  sprouted  up 
in  startling  numbers;  quack  grass  turned 
cultivated  ground  into  meadow  over  night. 
Moisture,  heat,  and  the  pent-up  vigor  of 
delayed  vegetation  had  developed  a  con¬ 
dition  where  everything  needed  doing  at 
exactly  the  same  time. 

Those  who  could  afford  to  hire  had 
hurried  about  looking  for  hoe  men,  and 
were  able  to  discover  only  that  many 
heads  of  farm  families  were  commuting 
to  towTn  jobs,  depending  on  the  seventh 
day  for  the  tilling  of  their  lands.  These 
very  commuters  were  eager,  even  anxious 
to  hire  those  who  came  for  help — a  pe¬ 
culiar  situation.  The  farm  men  went 
home  to  begin  the  grim  grind  of  working 
long  hours,  early  and  late,  alone.  Before 
the  advent  of  the  steel  age,  these  fields 
would  have  been  the  social  meeting  place 
for  numbers  of  hoe  men  jesting,  arguing 
iheir  way  across.  There  never  was  such 
a  time  for  weeds ! 

The  young  potato  grower  had  not  been 
obliged  to  look  for  help  in  four  years. 
He  knew  himself  lucky  in  having  the 
services  of  one  who  never  complained  of 
hard  work  or  long  hours.  Like  the  old- 
fashioned  hired  man.  this  man  would 
faint  from  exhaustion  before  showing  the 
white  feather,  and  was  ready  to  turn  his 
hand  to  anything,  even  washing  the 
dishes  after  an  evening  meal.  In  fact 
after  the  rush  of  work  was  over  he  al¬ 
ways  accepted  this  as  part  of  his  job.  The 
children  loved  him  with  a  strange  deep- 
seated  affection,  and  he  was  a  suitable 
companion  for  them.  What  puzzled  one 
was  the  smoothness  of  his  disposition. 
There  were  no  sharp  corners  to  rub  up 
against ;  he  never  deviated  from  a  certain 
old  standard  of  punctilious  manners  that 
is  rapidly  becoming  extinct  in  manufac¬ 
turing  States.  After  four  years  he  had 
not  changed  in  loyalty.  But  unlike  the 
old-fashioned  hired  man — he  was  black. 

A  flivver  came  to  a  throbbing  pause  un¬ 
der  the  maple,  and  a  stranger  descended. 
The  young  potato  grower  started  house- 
ward,  with  an  air  of  absorption  peculiar 
to  a  farmer  school  trustee.  Ordinarily 
the  stranger  would  have  followed,  having 
come  to  get  an  order  on  the  collector. 
Perhaps  something  in  the  polite  silence 
of  the  black  man  provoked  his  curiosity. 
This  was  an  odd  figure  in  these  parts — a 
genuine  Florida  colored  man — over  six 
feet  tall,  long-limbed,  shortwaisted.  The 
stranger  recognized  the  type. 

lie  waited  idly  for  a  few  minutes 
watching  the  black  man’s  skillful  han¬ 
dling  of  weeds  and  earth,  then  spoke  out 
of  the  stillness. 

“It  must  be  pretty  cold  for  you,  up 
North  here,  in  the  Winter  !”  The  black 
man  turned  briefly  from  his  work  to  say, 
“How  do  you  do,  suh?”  And  when  the 
stranger  had  begun  to  wonder  if  he  had 
heard,  answered,  “Yes,  it’s  mighty  cold 
up  here  in  the  Wintah,  suh !  Mighty 
cold,  but  I  reckon  we  stands  it  about  as 
well  as  the  Northern  folks.  Seems  like 
this  last  Winter  was  hard  on  everv- 
body.” 

"I  suppose  you  have  to  be  very  care¬ 
ful  of  yourself  to  keep  from  having  pneu¬ 
monia.” 

“I  wear  warm  clothes,”  said  the  black 
man  gently.  “Somehow  I  don’t  seem  to 
catch  the  colds  that  white  people  have 
up  here.  They  seem  to  have  colds  all 
the  while.  No,  suh,  I  reckon  it’s  good 
for  me  up  here ;  in  some  ways  I  feel  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  change.” 

The  stranger  stood  for  some  minutes 
in  thoughtful  silence,  trying  to  remember 
where  he  had  heard  that  colored  people 
<ould  not  endure  Northern  Winters.  A 
new  thought  quickened  his  steps  as  he 
followed  the  black  man’s  hoeing. 

“I  understand  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  younger  generation  of  colored  peo¬ 
ple  are  eager  to  come  North.  Is  that 
true,  or  merely  newspaper  talk?” 

The  hoe  man  hesitated  and  looked 
across  fields,  but  the  stranger  guessed 
that  behind  that  black,  inscrutable  mask 
which  no  white  man  can  read,  he  was  not 
thinking  of  what  he  was  looking  at,  at 
all. 

“They  wants  to  come  all  right,  suh, 
but  they’s  got  no  money  to  come  Avith.” 

“We  understand  that  a  great  many  of 
them  are  already  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
parts  of  New  Jersey,  but  that  they  are 
coming  to  the  cities  and  work  in  indus¬ 
trial  plants.  I  don’t  believe  they  want 
farm  work,”  said  the  stranger  experi¬ 
mentally. 


.“It's  hard  for  Northern  people  to  un¬ 
derstand,”  answered  the  black  man. 
“They  come  to  the  cities  mostly  for  pro¬ 
tection.  Where  they  come  from  it  isn’t 
so  safe  for  a  colored  person  to  live  out 
in  the  country.  You  have  noticed  that 
most  of  the  folks  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
bothers,  lives  off  by  themselves.  So  when 
they  come  up  North  they  naturally  looks 
to  the  city  for  protection.  You  see  if 
they  had  a  good  farm  home  waitin’  for 
’em  up  here,  it  would  be  a  heap  different. 
They  knows  no-bo-dy.”  He  started  on 
hoeing  patiently,  but  the  stranger 
lingered. 

“I’ve  got  a  big  farm,”  he  said  slowly. 
“And  it  would  be  worth  twice  as  much 
to  me  if  I  had  the  help.  My  vvife  and  I 
are  getting  tired  of  working  all  the  Avhile. 
One  gets  to  Avhere  it  seems  as  if  the 
farm  owned  us  instead  of  we  owning  the 
farm.  If  I  could  find  a  good  man  and 
his  Avife — ”  he  checked  himself,  hastily, 
“I’d  like  to  talk  it  over  with  my  wife 
first,  but  I’ll  be  back  to  see  you  one  of 
these  days.  How  could  one  go  about  it 
to  get  a  man  from  the  South?  I  don’t 
like  to  send  money  to  anyone  I  don’t 
know,  Avhite  or  black.” 

"No.  suh,”  said  the  black  man  politely. 
“Just  buy  a  reverse  ticket  and  send  him. 
The  only  way  he  can  use  it  is  to  come 
North.  He’ll  be  so  glad  to  get  a  place 
in  the  North,  he’ll  come  to  you  all  right. 
There’s  too  many  waitin’  for  those 
chances.  My  boss  sent  me  a  money  order, 


but  I  reckon  his  havin’  seen  me  made  a 
difference.  I  aim  to  stay  in  the  North 
a  while.  Reckon  what  keeps  me  here  is 
being  treated  like  a  man.  Seems  like 
•  the  privileges  is  Avorth  moh  than  the 
Avages.”  He  lifted  his  old  felt  hat  to 
hide  an  embarrassment  in  speaking  so 
plainly,  and  the  stranger  saAv  that  his 
avooI  Avas  tipped  with  white. 

The  young  potato  grower  Avas  coming 
down  the  row  in  swift  strides,  a  Avhite 
paper  fluttering  in  his  hand. 

“You  carried  my  row,  did  you?”  the 
stranger  heard  him  say  in  a  pleased  tone. 

“I  did,  suh,”  came  the  placid  answer. 

As  the  stranger  climbed  into  his  car 
he  Avas  thinking  “that’s  far  better  than 
working  alone.”  mrs.  f.  h.  unger. 


Notes  from  a  Sagegrush  Farmer’s  Wife 

Hard-working  Students. — 'When  I 
was  asked  to  present  the  diplomas  to  the 
eighth  grade  in  our  District  No.  10.  I 
considered  it  a  great  honor.  It  thrilled 
me  as  I  thought  of  the  unnumbered  rural 
eighth  grade  classes  graduating  at  this 
time.  It  did  not  seem  an  insignificant 
thing  to  me,  but  a  great  one.  From  the 
farms  flows  some  of  the  best  blood  that 
invigorates  the  nation.  We  all  know  that 
great,  numbers  of  our  most  distinguished 
people  were  simple  farm  boys  and  girls. 
I  doubt  if  in  the  cities  can  be  found 
whole  graduating  classes  of  which  it  can 
be  said  that  the  members  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  self-supporting  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  grades,  and  certainly  an  as¬ 
set  all  their  school  years.  There  Avas 
our  little  graduating  class,  every  member 
already  of  use  in  the  world.  It  was  not 
commencement  for  them.  They  had  be¬ 
gun  life  seriously  some  time  before  this 
event.  So  must  it  have  been  with  that 
son  of  a  farmer,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Wash¬ 
ington,  too,  was  a  farmer’s  son,  though 
a  wealthy  one.  J efferson  also  came  from 
a  wealthy  farm.  But  many  of  our  presi¬ 
dents  were,  the  sons  of  miserably  poor 
farmers — among  them  Arffirew  Jackson, 
Ulysses  Grant  and  Abrahath  Lincoln. 

Great  Occasion.  —  I  wore  the  very 
best  dress  I  had  in  honor  of  the  occasion 
when  I  went  to  the  schoolhouse  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  diplomas.  Our  schoolhouse  is 
a  real  community  center.  Here  it  is 


that  Ave  hold  our  “Literary,”  our  Grange. 
Sunday  School  and  church  services, 
dances,  funerals,  and  political  meetings. 
We  have  a  homemade,  portable  stage,  in 
sections,  and  on  this  the  children  stood 
to  give  a  program  before  the  graduating 
class  finally  formed  in  a  line  and  faced 
the  audience. 

“Shall  I  have  them  march  down  Avhen 
they  have  received  their  diplomas?”  the 
teacher  asked  me. 

“Let  them  remain  on  the  stage  and  re¬ 
ceive  congratulations,”  I  suggested. 

High  School  Needs. —  During  my 
brief  speech  I  stated  my  hope  that  those 
boys  and  girls  would  continue  their  work 
in  the  high  school.  There  was  a  silence 
so  great  that  you  could  almost  hear  the 
breathing  of  the  big  crowd.  They  regard¬ 
ed  me  solemnly.  I  knew  Avhy.  And  so  I 
added,  “If  the  high  school  does  not  come 
up  to  what  you  want  it  to  be,  it  is  your 
own  fault.  We  country  folks  are  too  in¬ 
different  in  looking  out  for  our  best  in¬ 
terests.  We  have  a  right  to  a  good  high 
school.  We  do  not  pay  counterfeit  money 
for  the  taxes  that  support  the  rural  high 
school  at  Ilazelton,  and  we  do  not  expect 
a  counterfeit  high  school.  If  we  want 
things  different  we  must  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  high  school  meeting  and  make  our 
wants  known,  and  not  only  make  our 
wants  known,  but  Ave  must  insist  on  get¬ 
ting  what  we  want.  Why  do  Ave  take  a 
back  seat  and  alloAv  the  city  man  to  run 
our  affairs?  Because  avc  are  accepting 
his  estimate  of  us.  He  thinks  us  ignorant 
and  lacking  in  initiation.  We  must  not 
accept  his  opinion  of  us  any  longer.  I 
wonder  hoAv  Avell  the  city  man  Avould  fare 
if  measured  by  our  standard?  My  young 
cousin,  Phyllis,  who  has  spent  her  life  in 


a  big  city,  was  walking  through  our  sugar 
beet  field,  when  she  called  to  her  brother, 
‘Don’t  step  on  the  cabbages,  Harry !’ 
Measured  by  our  standard  that  was  ig¬ 
norance,  for  the  smallest  child  here  knows 
a  sugar  beet  from  a  cabbage,  yet  we  did 
not  laugh  at  Phyllis.  Nor  must  we  be 
willing  to  accept  the  laughter  of  the  city 
man  at  our  ignorance  of  his  ways.”  We 
made  an  event  of  that  night,  for  after  the 
diplomas  were  presented,  everyone  filed 
past  the  graduates,  shook  hands  with 
them,  and  voiced  some  pleasant  Avish.  Our 
boys  and  girls  were  made  to  feel  that  they 
had  accomplished  something  worth  while. 

Educating  for  Useful  Work. — I  had 
some  thoughts  on  high  school  work  that  I 
did  not  express  that  night.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  advisable  for  every  young  girl  and 
boy  to  continue  beyond  the  eighth  grade. 
Dr.  Bryan.  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  Idaho,  published  an  article  in  Avhich 
he  recommended  that  the  young  people 
study  the  trades  instead  of  the  profes¬ 
sions.  He  said  that  this  is  the  day  of 
the  laboring  man,  and  that  it  was  foolish 
to  spend  so  much  money  and  time  on  edu¬ 
cation  which  brings  so  little  profit.  I 
agree  with  him  when  it  concerns  manual- 
minded  people.  On  one  of  our  farms  here 
lives  a  pretty  girl  of  13  years  who  is  an 
accomplished  housekeeper,  as  good  a  cook 
as  her  mother.  Yet  she  it  was  who 
answered  the  question,  “What  is  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  Florida?”  by  replying  “England!” 
And  all  her  school  work  is  like  that. 
There  is  another  girl  near  us  Avho  dupli¬ 
cates  this  scholarship,  yet  is  a  fine  cook 
and  seamstress.  We  have  several  boys 
in  the  district  who  wil  make  good,  prac¬ 
tical  farmers,  but  to  Avhom  Latin  is  not 
only  a  dead  language,  but  a  buried  one. 
They  tried  studying  it  this  year,  and  told 
me  the  result.  Such  young  people  are 
wasting  their  time  in  going  to  high 
school.  The  machine  in  their  heads  was 
not  meant  to  turn  out  that  sort  of  pro¬ 
duct.  Yet  they  are  eminently  useful  in 
the  work  for  which  they  are  fitted.  You 
cannot  keep  an  education  from  a  man 
who  wants  to  acquire  it,  and  you  cannot 
plaster  one  on  a  man  not  fitted  to  re¬ 
ceive  it. 

What  the  Child  Needs. — I  believe 
there  are  four  things  in  which  the  farm 
child  should  recede  training  all  through 


Here  are  a  lot  of  high  school  girls  who  have  wearied  of  riding  in  busses  to  and 
from  school.  It  costs  the  parents  of  these  pupils  $7,000  a  year  to  haul  them  five 
miles  tAvice  a  day.  Recently  the  girls  made  “sandwiches”  of  themselves  in  elec¬ 
tioneering  against  a  proposition  to  build  an  addition  to  the  school  building,  in  reach¬ 
ing  which  they  were  hauled  about  nine  miles  each  school  day.  The  girls  helped  to 
get  out  a  vote  that  killed  the  proposition,  and  now  there  is  hope  that  their  town 
Avill  have  a  high  school  of  its  OAvn.  The  contest  Avas  waged  between  the  two  Illinois 
towns  of  Park  Ridge  and  Des  Plaines.  The  school  to  which  they  were  transported 
is  a  township  school  of  the  town  of  Maine,  Cook  County.  Park  Ridge  outvoted 
Des  Plaines  by  65(1.  ‘  j.  l.  graff. 


the  grades,  and  as  much  more  as  he  has 
capacity  to  accept,  and  these  are,  self- 
respect,  leadership,  good  English,  and 
power  to  speak  and  think  while  standing 
before  a  crowd.  The  farmer  is  too  hum¬ 
ble;  he  is  too  patient  and  long-suffering; 
he  allows  others  Avho  have  not  his  inter¬ 
est  at  heart  to  make  laws  governing  him  ; 
he  sometimes  has  a  brilliant  brain,  crip¬ 
pled  by  the  English  in  which  he  ex¬ 
presses  himself — I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
in  the  East,  but  out  here  the  language  of 
the  farm  is  generally  incorrect.  The  boys 
and  girls  here  are  getting  good  drill  in 
speaking  in  public — particularly  the  boys 
—  through  the  Grange  and  the  Literary. 
But  the  generation  to  which  I  belong  is 
almost  entirely  inarticulate.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  leadership 
among  farmers.  They  who  cannot  speak, 
are  usually  compelled  to  follow.  At  least, 
they  lack  the  power  of  organization,  and 
they  cannot  make  their  thoughts  into 
driying  plans  that  others  will  turn  into 
action.  The  farm  child  must  be  given 
the  ability  to  express,  that  he  may  de¬ 
mand  and  get  his  rights,  as  his  father 
has  not  done.  He  must  be  taught  that  it 
is  noble  to  feed  the  Avorld,  but  ignoble  to 
submit  to  act  as  its  doormat. 

ANNIE  PIKE  GREENWOOD. 


A  Baker’s  Trouble  with  Bread 

I  am  interested  in  a  bakery  and  for 
the  last  Aveek  bread  has  been  coming 
back.  The  best  of  flour  and  yeast  are 
bought.  Bread  is  all  right  when  fresh, 
but  in  24  to  36  hours  the  center  gets 
soggy,  and  the  smell  is  sickening.  Our 
yeast  man  tells  us  it  is  the  “rope.”  Could 
you  let  me  know  the  cause  of  this?  Is 
it  the  yeast?  It  can  hardly  be  the  flour, 
as  we  had  a  new  car  come  in,  and 
use  of  this  flour  did  not  stop  the  trouble. 
Bakery  and  everything  is  kept  in  a  clean 
and  sanitary  condition.  What  is  the 
cause?  f.  a.s. 

NeAv  Jersey. 


The  condition  Avith  Avhich  this  baker 
is  enmeshed  is  Avhat  is  commonly  knoAvn 
as  rope.-  This  disease  is  caused  by  Avhat 
is  known  as  the  mesentereus  bacillus.  This 
bacillus  decomposes  constituents  of  the 
dough,  usually  the  protein  matter  of 
flour,  breaking  it  down  into  a  viscous 
substance,  having  a  brownish  tinge  and 
a  very  disagreeable  characteristic  odor, 
which  usually  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  center  of  the  loaf  and  then  develops 
toward  the  exteriors 

We  Avould  advise  the  baker  to  use  from 
one  pint  to  one  quart  of  strong  vinegar 
per  100  lbs.  of  flour.  This  increases  the 
acidity  of  the  dough  to  a  point  in  Avhich 
this  bacillus  will  not  grow,  and  conse¬ 
quently  this  trouble  will  be  eliminated. 
He  should  also  scour  his  dough  troughs 
and  other  utensils  with  which  the  dough 
has  come  in  contact,  finally  cleaning  the 
same  with  a  strong  vinegar  solution.  The 
infection  may  be  brought  about  by  in¬ 
oculation  through  the  air  or  through 
some  constituent  of  the  dough,  probably 
(he  flour.  This  can  only  be  determined 
by  investigation. 


euioie.  lactic  acid  per  100  lbs.  of  flour 
will  also  eliminate  the  rope  development. 
The  introduction  of  either  vinegar  or 
lactic  acid  should  be  carried  on  until  the 
materials  now  on  hand  are  consumed  and 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  thereafter 
until,  the  baker  is  reasonably  sure  that 
the  infection  has  been  eliminated  from 
the  shop. 

We  might  add  that  it  is  advisable  to 
bake  the  bread  a  little  longer,  that  is 
longer  than  he  is  accustomed  to  doing. 

C.  A.  GLABAU. 

Technical  Director  Baker’s  Weekly. 


“Better  late  than  never”  to  preserve 
smoked  ham  for  Summer  use;  bur 

*ate>\  is  done  the  greater  will 
be.  the  danger  of  trouble  with  insects 
lor  years  we  have  fried  the  hams  we 
wanted  to  keep  for  Summer.  We  think 
the  best  time  to  do  this  is  in  late  Winter 
oi  call}  Spring,  when  it  is  warm  enough 
to  open  doors  and  windows  and  let  out 
the  smoke  during  the  frying  process. 
Cut  the  ham  in  slices,  removing  the  rind 
and  the  smoky  outer  edge  of  each  slice. 
Frying  pans  or  dripping  pans  mav  both 
be  used,  and  keep  two  or  three  of  them 
busy,  frying  the  ham  until  it  is  broAvned 
over,  and  packing  as  fried  in  its  own 
gravy,  m  a  sterilized  crock.  Should  it 
lack  sufficient  gravy  to  cover  well,  heat 
other  pork  drippings  or  lard,  and  cover 
with  this.  W  hen  cool  cover  with  clean 
wrapping  paper  or  waxed  paper,  then 
with  the  crock  cover  or  a  plate,  and  set 
in  a  cool,  dry  place.  When  using,  take 
out  as  much  as  desired  and  heat  it  in  a 
frying  pan  or  tin  until  crisp,  and  I  think 
no  “warmed  over”  taste  will  be  detected. 
The  last  of  January  we  finished  ham 
which  had  been  packed  in  a  crock  since 
early  last  Spring,  and  it  had  kept  per¬ 
fectly.  As  for  the  bones  and  “trimmings,” 
the  former  form  the  foundation  for  dump¬ 
ling  stew,  and  the  latter  always  go  into 
the  chickens’  feed  ;  thus  nothing  is  wasted. 

Dumpling  Stew. — Into  the  kettle  in 
which  a  ham  has  been  cooked,  and  while 
the  contents  are  boiling  hot.  drop  the  fol¬ 
lowing  batter  by  spoonfuls:  One  egg 
(beaten  light),  one  cup  sweet  milk.  tAvo 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  sifted  with  two 
cups  of  flour,  one  teaspoon  salt.  Beat 
batter  several  minutes.  Cook  20  minutes 
at  boiling  point  in  covered  kettle.  Serve 
at  once.  g.  K.  b. 
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Free  Booklets  Sanitation  | 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


MINERAL!' 
COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT1 
Wilt  Rain 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merit* 

SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
MINERAL  REMEDY 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  case# 

Postpaid  on  receipt  ot price. 
Wrllefordeserlptlte  booklet  ‘ 

CO.  461  Fourth  Are..  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


HC  A  \l  C  C  I*  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

EL  rt  V  E,  9  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 

ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

NEWTON’S 

A  veterinary's  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hons. 
Heaves,  Coughs,  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 
by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Let  Us  Send  You 
Our  Free  Folder  On 


FISH  MEAL 


FEEDING 


Tells,  in  detail,  just  how  valuable  STItU VENN’S 
FISH  MEAT  van  be  to  you  as  the  ideal  feed 
supplement.  Made  from  fresh,  whole  fish,  ilnely 
ground, and  ricliinthe  needed  proteins  and  minerals 
Its  use  means  greater  success  and  MOKE  PROFITS. 


CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.  -  Baltimore,  Md. 
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95  Jfnwdcan, 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  runningveaslly cleaned. 
Skima  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Bon  7076  Balnbrlda*.  N.  V. 


15  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  (Six  Registered) 
REGISTERED  BULL,  15  HOGS,  HORSES 

tractor,  chickens  and  complete  line  machinery, 
crops  included,  12  miles  above  Chestnut  Hill, 
Phila.,  handy  to  trolley,  level  tractor  farm  for 
dairying,  hogs  and  stock;  120  A.:  15  A.  timber;  25 
A.  stream- watered  pasture;  80  A.  deep  loam ;  brown- 
stone  dwelling,  historic  fireplaces,  pipeless  beater, 
2  barns,  water  in  dwelling  ;  ready  to  operate;  at 
$11,000.  72-page  catalog  and  circular  through 
REESE  A  LINDERMAN,  9  E.  R.  Airy  St..  Norristown,  Pa 


I  The  Farmer  f 
=  His  Own  Builder  i 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  HZ 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ^ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  for  tale  by  - 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Grain  Ration  with  Pasture 

I  wish  a  ration  for  a  mixed  herd  of 
cattle  on  pasture  which  will  contain  glu¬ 
ten,  cottonseed  meal,  linseed  oilmeal, 
wheat  bran  and  a  mixture  of  corn  and 
cob  meal  and  oats  (nine  bushels  of  corn 
on  cob  to  7 Yj  bushels  oats).  f.  A.  Y. 

New  York. 

If  your  cows  have  access  to  luxuriant 
pasture  grass,  a  very  satisfactory  grain 
ration  for  Summer  use  would  result  from 
combining  the  ingredients  mentioned  in 
the  following  proportions:  Corn  and  cob 
meal.  400  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  2(H)  lbs.  ; 
cottonseed  meal.  200  lbs. ;  bran*  100  lbs. ; 
gluten  meal,  100  lbs. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  use  any 
of  the  linseed  meal  nor  very  much  wheat 
bran  during  the  Summer,  especially  if  a 
unit  of  protein  chances  to  be  cheaper  in 
cottonseed  meal  and  gluten  meal  than 
from  linseed  meal.  This  ration  is  a  safe 
one  to  feed  in  conjunction  with  grass, 
and  will  not  be  as  washy  as  certain  com¬ 
binations  that  might  be  compounded  if 
linseed  meal  were  incorporated  in  the 
mixture. 


Ration  for  Cows 

I  send  a  sample  of  cow  feed  and  would 
like  like  your  opinion  on  it.  f.  v.  ii. 
Pennsylvania. 

The  sample  of  feed  that  you  submitted 
apparently  is  a  combination  of  ingredi¬ 


fell  the  other  day  and  split  this  bunch 
open,  leaving  it  suppurating  and  the  en¬ 
tire  leg  swollen  and  stiff.  We  have 
washed  it  with  hot  water  containing  an 
antiseptic  and  bound  it  up.  Would  con¬ 
crete  floors  cause  this,  or  should  we 
look  elsewhere  for  the  trouble?  c.  R.  p. 

New  York. 

The  so-called  “bunches”  referred  to  as 
appearing  on  the  knees  of  your  cows  had 
best  be  let  alone.  Any  attempt  to  release 
the  accumulated  matter  would  only  result 
in  its  enlargement  or  possible  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  the  trouble.  Aside  from  being 
unsightly  it  is  not  injurious.  At  the  out¬ 
set  oftentimes  enlargements  of  this  char¬ 
acter  can  be  reduced  through  the  use  of 
iodine; ‘but  this  treatment  is  not  advised 
where  the  condition  is  of  long  standing. 
The  condition  is  brought  about  where  an 
insufficient  amount  of  bedding  is  given 
cows  that  are  stanchioned  on  concrete 
floors.  In  case  the  wound  ruptures  it 
should  be  cleansed  thoroughly  with  an 
iodine  solution. 


Handling  40-Herd  Dairy 

I  have  the  management  of  a  dairy  of 
about  40  cows  where  nearly  all  feed  is 
bought.  Shall  grow  a  small  amount  of 
Alfalfa  and  have  corn  silage  next  Win¬ 
ter.  What  would  be  the  best  grain  mix¬ 
ture.  cheapness  considered  as  much  as 
possible?  There  is  not  much  pasture. 

Maryland.  ii.  J.  n. 


This  shows  Mr.  C.  W.  Danforth  of  Maine  and  his  “cosset”  sheep.  Sorry  Mr.  Dan- 
forth’s  head  was  cut  off  by  the  camera — but  that  is  the  safest  kiud  of  decapitation. 
The  sheep  is  three  years  old  and  broken  to  harness.  She  can  really  haul  a  good 

load,  and  clipped  9%  lbs.  of  wool. 


ents  that  show  a  high  fiber  content.  It 
would  seem  that  there  is  a  generous 
amount  of  oat  hulls  as  well  as  flax  plant 
by-product  in  the  combination.  One  is 
never  justified  in  using  mixed  feeds  of 
this  character  and,  if  you  chance  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  ready  mixed  feed,  by  all  means 
select  oire  that  will  carry  at  least  20  per 
cent  of  protein  and  not  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  fiber.  If  your  cows  are  on  grass 
a  home-mixed  combination  of  400  lbs.  of 
corn  and  cob  meal.  200  lbs.  oats,  200  lbs. 
43  per  cent  cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs. 
gluten  feed  will  give  you  good  results. 
If  the  cows  are  in  milk  this  ration  will 
suffice ;  but  if  they  are  dry  it  can  be 
limited  to  corn  and  oats,  with  10  per  cent 
of  linseed  meal  added. 


Machine  for  Feed  Mixing 

I  am  a  farmer  and  believe  in  mixing  my 
own  feeds.  Is  there  a  machine  on  the 
market  suitable  for  my  use?  G.  L.  s. 

New  York. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  you  would  be 
justified  in  installing  a  feed  mixing  ma¬ 
chine.  The  initial  expense  involved  is 
considerable,  and  in  a  great  many  in¬ 
stances  they  are  not  regularly  used  after 
being  installed.  While  they  simplify 
home  mixing  their  operation  involves 
more  or  less  expense  and  annoyance.  I 
would  either  chance  some  one  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades  of  compounded  feed  or  con¬ 
tinue  shovel  mixing,  which,  after  all.  is 
not  a  difficult  task.  Their  use  suggests 
the  possibility  of  one  more  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  getting  out  of  repair  and  needing 
attention. 

A  few  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made 
to  put  out  a  machine  that  would  grind 
concentrates  as  well  as  roughages.  The 
distributors  claimed  that  ground  rough- 
age  was  superior  to  bulk  roughage,  and 
sold  a  great  many  farmers  on  this  false 
idea.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  find  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  grind  roughages  and  con¬ 
centrates  satisfactorily,  and  in  reality 
very  little  is  to  be  gained  by  cutting  or 
grinding  hay  intended  for  dairy  cows. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  farmer  with 
a  small  number  of  cows  would  be  justified 
in  going  to  the  expense  of  installing  a 
feed  mixing  machine. 


Bunches  on  Cow’s  Knees 

We  have  several  cows  with  bunches  on 
the  knee  which  seem  soft  and  sore.  One 


While  there  is  nothing  quite  as  help¬ 
ful  to  a  cow  during  the  Summer  as  lux¬ 
uriant  pasture  grass  the  dairyman  whose 
acreage  is  limited  must  resort  to  other 
sources  for  succulence  and  concentrates. 
Most  dairymen  dislike  to  feed  beet  pulp 
or  silage  during  the  Summer.  Neverthe¬ 
less*  it  is  quite  as  important  that  a  cow 
be  provided  with  succulence  during  the 
Summer  as  it  is  that  she  be  fed  silage 
during  the  Winter.  Experience  has  satis¬ 
fied  many  dairymen  that  the  growing  of 
soiling  crops  is  an  expensive  practice. 
Where  the  pasture  is  limited  the  best  so¬ 
lution  centers  around  the  use  of  silage 
during  the  entire  year.  A  smaller  silo 
for  Summer  and  a  larger  one  for  Winter 
should  be  provided,  if  possible. 

In  the  absence  of  silage  beet  pulp  is 
next  in  line  and  can  be  economically  fed 
during  the  entire  seasons  of  the  year. 
With  Alfalfa  and  corn  silage  available 
next  Winter  and  assuming  that  the  cost 
of  concentrates  will  bear  right  relation¬ 
ships  it  is  proposed  that  arrangement  be 
made  to  feed  the  following  mixture  :  300 
lbs.  cornmeal.  200  lbs.  bran,  150  lbs.  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  150  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  200 
lbs.  gluten  feed.  This  combination  com¬ 
bines  variety  and  palatability  in  the  right 
proportion  and  yields  a  21  per  cent  mix¬ 
ture,  although  it  is  faulty  since  it  re¬ 
quires  the  dairyman  to  purchase  all  the 
feed  with  the  exception  of  the  cornmeal. 
If  you  grow  oats  then  you  can  substitute 
for  a  part  of  the  'bran.  If  you  have 
enough  Alfalfa  to  feed  it  exclusively  then 
the  amount  of  protein  concentrates  can 
be  substantially  reduced,  and  a  ration 
that  yields  about  IS  per  cent  of  protein 
can  be  substituted. 

The  farmer  who  buys  at  least  a  portion 
of  his  concentrates  during  the  Summer 
usually  finds  that  he  has  put  them  in 
storage  during  the  period  of  the  year 
when  their  cost  per  ton  is  the  least.  In 
about  seven  years  out  of  ten  records 
show  that  the  month  of  May  is  a  good 
time  to  buy  feeds  for  Winter  use. 


Thriftless  Bull  Calf 

I  bought  an  Ayrshire  bull  calf  last 
November  at  six  weeks  old.  Have  fed  it 
skim-milk,  kept  it  clean,  dry  and  warm  ; 
plenty  of  clover  and  Timothy  hay,  fresh 
water  twice  a  day,  and  one  pound  daily 
of  a  mixture  of  cornmeal,  ground  oats, 
bran  and  linseed.  Fie  has  a  good  appetite 
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and  looks  well,  but  is  lazy  and  hates  to 
move;  seems  a  little  stiff  in  his  hind 
parts.  j.  l.  s. 

New  York. 

•It  would  se*em  that  the  Ayrshire  bull 
calf  in  question  was  fed  extravagantly 
on  skim-milk  and  roughage  and  not 
given  enough  concentrates  to  enable  him 
to  grow  and  gain  as  rapidly  as  desired. 
The  chances  are  that  when  this  bull  can 
be  given  the  run  of  a  pasture  lot  and.  in 
addition,  fed  generously  of  a  grain  ra¬ 
tion  now  being  used  he  will  assume  a 
form  and  growth  that  will  he  pleasing. 
The  fact  that  he  is  lazy  and  moves  with 
some  pain  indicates  incomplete  nutrition. 
Make  sure  that  he  is  not  annoyed  by  lice 
and  increase  the  grain  ration  tliat  you  are 
now  using  up  to  two  and  a  half  pounds 
per  day.  Use  clover  hay  exclusively, 
rather  than  clover  and  Timothy,  and  get 
(he  cnlf  out  in  the  sunshine  and  let  linn 
have  the  run  of  a  pasture  paddock  if  at 
all  possible. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

List  of  June  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  May 
Page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer.  Tii'e 
name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  received 
from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each  name  is 
the  age,  wherever  given,  and  a  series  of  alpha¬ 
betical  symbols  referring  to  various  contribu¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  following  key: 

b — Words  for  the  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay. 

g — A  game.  *• 

k — A  new  book  puzzle. 

1 — Correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle, 
m — A  new  nature  puzzle, 
n — Correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle, 
o — An  original  poem. 

P — A  photographic  picture, 
r — A  rhyme  for  drawing, 
s — A  story. 

t — Signs  of  Spring  list, 
v — A  memory  verse, 
x — Correct  answer  to  last  riddle, 
z — A  new  riddle. 


Connecticut:  Stella  Rich  (15,  d.  n),  Wil¬ 

liam  Policar  (9,  n),  Margaret  Kimberly  (12.  b. 
d.  n),  Hetty  Kamsey  (10,  p),  Mary  Barbarchek 
(12,  d,  r,  z),  Helen.  Truesdell  (13,  k,  m.  n). 
Charles  Stefanee  (12,  d,  1,  n),  Elizaheth  Steed 
(13,  d,  1,  n,  r),  Vivian  Bushnell  (12,  d.  n), 
Annie  Mayers  (14,  d),  Mabel  Seymour  (v). 

Anna  Folk  (d,  k,  n).  Milton  Anderson  (9  d) 
Susan  LeGendre  (12,  n,  p),  Anna  Doublik  (10, 

m,  n),  Alice  Stevens  (m.  n,  o,  z),  Lueilln  Main- 
waring  (1,  n),  Vera  Bushnell  (13.  (  ,  g.  n,  r). 

Delaware;  Gwendolyn  Marshall  (1,  z) 

Florida:  Nettie  Young  (10,  1),  Ruth’ Young 

(In,  d). 

Illinois:  Mabel  Ahrens  (14,  1,  n,  r). 

Louisiana:  Eugenie  Davignon  (1). 

Maine:  Mardel  Launt  (15,  1),  Alice  Cray  (1 
d).  Ormand  Dow  (13,  d). 

Maryiand:  Clara  Cox  (n,  v),  Anna  Hales, 

Charlotte  James  (10,  d). 

Massachusetts:  Myrtis  Dill  (12,  d,  m,  n  z) 
Ann  Southwiek  (9,  r),  Elizabeth  Field  ’(7’d)’ 
Florence  Field  (9,  d,  n),  Evelyn  Sylvia  (11  d 
r),  Aileen  Leclair  (12.  1.  n),  Beatrice  Stevens 
(b,  k.  1.  n.  r,  z),  Mildred  Gillfether  (n,  r) 
Evelyn  Haskell  (13.  d,  c.  m,  n),  Julia  Buzzell 
<12'  ,1'  lI!arb;lra  Wilson  (10.  n),  Caroline 
Powell  (13,  b,  d,  m,  n,  r.  z).  Harriet  Brewer 

(7  o)  ’  BCtty  l0rd  (1°'  k)'  Haniet  Milligan 

Michigan:  Agnes  Berglund  (14,  d  1  n) 

Elizabeth  Wagner  (12,  d,  o),  Milo  Brown' 
(12,  z). 

Missouri:  Freddie  Backliaus  (10,  d) 

New  Hampshire:  Earl  Anderson  (Hi  b  1  n 
°'  r’,,A)’  Pai’Ia  Hartfiel  (d,  v),  Patricia  Saw¬ 
yer  (10,  n),  Mildred  F'rench  (d) 

New  Jersey:  Laura  Mixner  (14.  d),  Robert 
Roth  (11,  d,  n),  June  Herder  (11,  r,  z),  Harriet 
Clark  (10,  m  n),  Thelma  Mingin  (1),  Zelda 
Evans  (d),  Eleanor  Bra.v  (12.  d,  n)  Harriet 
Beach  (d),  Walter  Wittman  (9,  d),  Anna  Per- 
rong  (15.  d,  1,  p,  r).  May  Wright  (14) 

New  York:  Eleanor  Smith  (14,  d  1  n) 
Gladys  Ellison  (12,  o),  Esther  Root  (e  1  n) 
Alice  Williams  (11,  d,  n),  Allene  William’s  (l' 
">•  Dorothy  Berry  (d),  Dorothy  Lee,  Milton' 
Berns  (10),  Peggy  Shaw  (d,  1),  Helen  Blair  (It, 
o),  Dorothy  Fisher  (o),  Helen  Barry  (16  (|) 

Charlotte  Saar  (12,  d),  Esther  Merwin  ’  (1) 
Josephine  Gierisch  (9,  d).  Muriel  Hedges  no’ 
d.  z).  Margaret  Carroll  (12.  d.  z).  Dawn  Wil- 
<n-  d-n)  Elizabeth  Phelps  (9,  d),  Gladys 
1  eldberg  (1_,  d,  n,  r,  v),  Elizabeth  Workman 
(.e.-  b,  “)*  Mildred  Wilson  (16.  d).  Elizabeth 
Aker  (9,  n),  Franklin  Aker  (6,  d),  Eleanor  Her¬ 
bert  (1.  m,  n.  r),  Margaret  Parris  (11,  d  n ) 
Curiotta  Baker  (16,  d,  e.  1,  n),  Dorothy  Denton 
(12,  d.  1,  v),  Olive  Hetherlev  (11,  d,  n)  Mil 
dred  Deniston  (11,  d),  Jennie  Beatty  (n),  James 
Curry  (7,  d),  Alice  Vaughn  (12,  d),  Chester 
Swanson  (10,  d),  Alfrieda  Deyoe  (13.  d  1  n) 
Edna  Halterman  (15,  1),  Randall  Miller  (15  d)’ 
Althea  Stevens  (10,  n.  r).  Mildred  Riehl  ’(n)’ 
Fanna  Chase  (10,  d),  Edna  Carlson  (13,  d,  n 
r),  Mabel  Hewson  (11.  d),  Carl  Ratsch  (9,  d)' 
Robert  Stix  (6,  d).  Earl  Canfield  (11,  d),  Mabel 
Bassler  (12,  m),  Dorothy  Story  (15,  b.  d,  n) 
Ruth  Smith  (e,  n),  Lillie  Sprague  (11,  b  d  n) 
Edwin  Hafker  (d),  Ethel  Ro.vee  (d),  Adelaide 
Hilbert  (k),  G.  E.  S.  (13,  r),  George  Ackerman 
(10,  r),  Kathleen  Breen  (14,  e,  1,  n)  Lucille 
Freenmantle  (16,  e,  1,  n),  Verna  Colvin  (13  d 

n,  p),  Aili  Rantanen  (11,  n),  Marv  Wilbur  (11 ' 
d,  1,  u),  Ruth  Knight  (11,  d),  Isabel  Hoffman 
(12,  d),  Janet  Ingersoll  (8,  d),  Marv  Pavlichek 
(12),  Hazel  Duntz  (16,  d,  m,  n),  Emilie  Skid¬ 
more  (14,  v). 

Ohio:  Isabel  McLaughlin  (8.  n),  Marian 

Sweet  (15,  1),  Pauline  Miller  (b,  1,  n),  Jessie 
McConnell  (n),  Leona  McConnell  (12,  m,  n,  v), 
Mary  Browne  (11.  d),  Mildred  Poole  (d,  r) 
Demaris  Chapin  (11,  n),  Charlotte  Bell  (7  d,  r). 

Oklahoma:-  Eleanor  Henderson  (13,  e.  k, 

l,  n),  Mary  Lasle.v  (12.  d). 

Pennsylvania:  Sara  Sponagle  ill,  d,  r,  v,  z), 
Lucy  Chase  (14,  n),  Marianne  Pacano— ski  (17, 
d,  r),  Howard  Cogswell  (8,  d),  Edna  lioss  (12. 
d.  n,  z),  Anna  Ross  (9,  d),  Alma  Hemphill 
(d),  Margaret  Farabaugh  (b,  n,  r,  v),  Mar 
garet  Rergeson  (10,  d),  Clara  Ritier  (12.  d), 
John  Reynolds  (d.  n),  Elinor  Dible  (d,  m). 
Sadie  Hower  (14.  b.  k.  m,  n.  r),  Mary  Hower 
(8.  d),  Stuart  Fiehtborn  (r.  z).  Angem'ae  West 
(12,  d),  Vesta  Harner  (13,  b),  Clara  Hower  (13, 
d.  n),  Clarence  Heft  (9,  d),  Rose  Coil  (11), 
Gladys  Hall  (13,  1,  n),  Miriam  Kacbel  (13,  d. 

m.  n). 

Rhode  Island:  Louise  Judge  (10,  n,  o,  r). 
Hazel  Bailey  (12.  d,  n).  Hazel  Stone  (d). 

South  Carolina:  Margie  McIntyre  (11.  d). 

Vermont:  Margaret  Whitney  (12,  d.  in), 

Mildred  Whitney  (10,  in),  Evelyn  Thomas 
(12,  d). 

Virginia:  Pauline  Artz  (1.  n),  Myra  Stevens 
(11,  d),  Annie  Caljoma  (15,  d). 

West  Virginia:  Nellie  Eib  (d.  v),  Everett 
Alexander  (11,  b,  k.  1,  z).  Wilbur  Kidney  (12. 
b.  d.  m.  o,  p,  r,  z),  Marie  Legge  (11.  d).  Goldie 
Legge  (14,  d),  Josephine  Ridenour  (15,  <i). 

Quebec,  Canada:  Howard  Ayer  (10.  d). 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Horse  Stays  Poor 

I  have  a  horse  of  good  breed,  weight 
about  1,300  lbs.,  a  good  worker,  but  it 
is  nearly  impossible  to  get  him  fat.  He 
has  not  been  doing  much,  and  the  doctor 
says  he  does  not  have  worms.  In  very 
hot  weather  he  gets  a  rash  on  his  sides, 
('oiild  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is, 
and  what  to  feed  him?  I  will  have  to 
work  him  hard  this  Summer.  H.  L. 

Not  every  horse  is  born  to  be  fat.  how¬ 
ever  well  he  is  fed.  Just  as  people  are 
born  with  different  temperaments,  so  are 
horses.  Some  ^are  phlegmatic,  sluggish 
and  esaily  fattened,  but  never  very  am¬ 
bitious  to  work.  Others  are  born  nervous 
(nervo-sauguinious  temperament),  and 
do  not  fatten  readily,  but  are  great  work¬ 
ers  and  willing  pullers.  The  Clydesdale 
is  a  good  example  of  the  drafter  that  has 
a  high-strung  or  somewhat  nervous  tem¬ 
perament.  The  Belgian  and  Suffolk 
breeds,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  phlegmatic 
temperament,  and  usually  keep  fleshy 
despite  an  environment  that  would  make 
the  Clyde  lose  flesh.  Your  horse  may  be 
born  with  a  nervous  temperament,  and 
in  that  case  may  not  put.  on  flesh,  however 
fed.  That  will  also  be  the  case  if  he 
has  a  long,  weak  or  loose  or  “washy” 
coupling.  Such  a  horse  is  said  to  have 
a  weak  middle,  barrel  or  “bread  basket,” 
and  readily  scours  when  driven  or  worked 
until  hot  and  tired.  If  your  horse  is  of 
that  conformation  do  not  waste  time  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  him  in  good  condition.  If 
be  is  of  strong  build  and  good  disposition 
lie  should  soon  plump  up  if  you  have  his 
teeth  put  in  condition  by  a  veterinarian 
and  then  feed  night  and  morning  1  qt. 
of  blackstrap  molasses  diluted  with  3  qts. 
of  hot  water  and  then  stirred  among  cur 
hay,  5  lbs ;  cornmeal,  4  qts.,  and  coarse 
wheat  bran  2  pts.  Feed  whole  or  crushed 
oats  at  noon  and  long  hay  at  night.  He 
may  have  to  be  starved  to  take  the  mo¬ 
lasses  feed  at  lirst,  but  soon  should  take 
it  with  relish.  The  molasses  is  a  great 
plumper,  and  does  not  cause  colic  or  skin 
trouble.  Indeed,  it  is  wonderfully  reme¬ 
dial  for  a  horse  that  is  covered  with  har 
ness  sores  and  run  down  with  hard  work. 
Better  clip  the  horse  in  Spring.  Sheet 
him  lightly  and  shade  his  head  when  he 
has  to  work  in  the  sun,  but  try  to  work 
him  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and  even¬ 
ing.  Do  not  work  him  between  two  other 
horses,  if  that  can  be  helped.  Avoid  feed¬ 
ing  green  grass  or  corn  during  work  times 
in  hot  weather.  The  molasses  feed  should 
be  discontinued  as  soon  as  he  is  in  good 
condition  and  before  hot  weather.  During 
hot  weather  feed  a  mixture  of  oats  and 
one-ninth  part  of  wheat  bran,  by  weight, 
along  with  good  mixed  hay.  Of  the  mix¬ 
ture.  allow  1  lb  for  every  100  lbs.  of  body 
weight  in  three  feeds  as  a  day’s  ration, 
and  give  a  like  allowance  of  hay.  Increase 
grain  ration  when  the  work  is  hard.  In¬ 
crease  hay  and  lessen  grain  during  idle¬ 
ness!  a.  s.  A. 


Cream  Fails  to  Whip 

I  am  finding  it  impossible  to  whip  fresh 
cream.  Will  you  tell  me  what  to  put  in 
it  to  make  it  whip  before  it  is  old  enough 
to  sour?  MBS.  S.  M.  P. 

For  whipping,  cream  must  be  fairly 
rich,  from  25  to  38  per  cent,  and  it  must 
be  cold,  50°  F.  or  lower.  The  cream 
dish  and  whipping  appliance  must  be 
cooled  long  enough  in  advance  to  bring 
all  to  a  temperature  of  50°  F.  or  lower. 
Fresh,  sweet  cream  does  not  whip  as 
readily  as  that  which  has  been  aged  for 
12  to  24  hours  at  50°  F.  or  lower.  This 
matter  of  ageing  is  very  important,  and 
if  you  can  hold  your  cream  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator  it  should  not  sour.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  add  sugar  and  flavoring  before  start¬ 
ing  to  whip  the  cream.  This  is  not  a 
good  practice,  as  it  reduces  the  swell  or 
whipping  quality.  It  is  'better  to  whip 
the  raw  cream  first  and  add  the  sugar, 
etc.,  afterward.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  raw  cream  whips  better  than  pas¬ 
teurized  cream.  There  is  nothing  that 
can  be  added  to  whipping  cream  to  make 
it  whip  well.  Age,  richness  and  coolness 
are  the  all-important  factors.  j.  w.  b. 


Probable  Cholera 

■We  are  losing  our  old  chickens.  They 
are  dying  from  a  disease  of  the  bowels. 
They  get  a  watery  diarrhoea  and  in  a 
few  days  this  turns  to  green  and  white 
or  yellow,  and  at  this  stage  they  get 
weak,  draw  their  heads  down  and  stand 
around  away  from  the  other  fowls. 
Their  crops  have  food  and  water  in  at 
this  stage.  Some  live  three  or  four 
days  in  this  condition,  others  live  10 
days  or  more  getting  very  poor.  They 
have  a  run  of  two  acres  for  150  fowls. 
They  have  been  on  range  all  of  the 
time.  We  feed  them  cracked  corn  and 
wheat,  sprouted  oats.  For  a  dry  mash, 
we  feed  white  middlings,  bran,  corn 
chop,  oat  chop,  equal  parts,  with  a 
small  amount  of  meat  scrap.  They 
have  been  laying  over  50  per  cent  and 
are  doing  so  now.  For  about  six  weeks 
we  have  discontinued  feeding  the 
sprouted  oats,  as  they  get  plenty  of 
green  on  their  mountain  run.  We  spray 
the  house  with  carbolic  acid  and  burn 
all  dead  fowls,  also  put  any  sick  ones 
off  to  themselves;  have  used  salts  and 
alum  in  mash,  castor  oil,  raw,  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  in  drinking  wa¬ 


ter;  also  have  used  different  kinds  of 
diarrhoea  tablets.  Nothing  seems  to 
check  the  disease.  It  has  continued  for 
nearly  six  months.  n.  p.  S. 

Your  description  is  very  suggestive  of 
true  fowl  cholera,  a  very  contagious  and 
fatal  disease,  which  sometimes  assumes 
an  acute  form  and  sometimes  runs  a 
more  or  less  chronic  course  over  sev¬ 
eral  months.  There  is  no  cure  for  it. 
All  affected  fowls  should  be  promptly 
killed,  and  buried,  avoiding  the  spilling 
of  any  blood  to  contaminate  ground  or 
surroundings  and  serve  as  a  source  of 
further  infection.  It  will  then  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  thoroughly  clean  and  disin¬ 
fect  the  quarters  and  utensils  used  by 
the  flock  and  keep  them  disinfected  un¬ 
til  the  disease  has  disappeared  from 
the  premises.  For  disinfecting  pur¬ 
poses  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  or  one  of  the  good  coal  tar  dis¬ 
infectants  may  be  used. 

There  are  other  causes  of  similar 
symptoms,  such  as  the  eating  of  decayed 
meat,  found  somewhere  upon  the  _  prem¬ 
ises,  and  the  existence  of  as  serious  a 
disease  as  fowl  cholera  need  not  be  at 
once  assumed.  With  the  symptoms  de¬ 
scribed  by  you.  it  is  to  be  suspected, 
however.  m.  b.  d. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  earlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  .Tune  18,  1923,  according  to  the 
New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feeds  all  in 
100-lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Branch- 
ville,  Belvidere,  Mt.  Holly.  Montclair, 
Milford.  Washington.  Highbridge,  French- 
town,  Sussex,  Flemington.  Trenton.  New¬ 
ton,  Lafayette,  Haekettstown.  Belle 
Meade,  Lebanon,  Clifton,  Hopewell.  New 
Brunswick,  Perth  Amboy,  Morristown, 
Dover.  Paterson.  Elizabeth,  Somersville, 


and  Newark  : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.53% 

No.  3  white  oats  . 52% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  1.01% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .  1.00% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . , . . —  28.40 

Hard  W.  IV.  bran  . .' .  .  .  28.00 

Spring  middlings  .  32.40 

Red  dog  flour  .  40.00 

Dry  brewers’  grains  .  37.40 

Flour  middlings  .  37.40 

■White  hominy  .  .38.40 

Yellow  hominy  . 37.90 

Gluten  feed  .  43.65 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  44.40 

41%  cottonseed  meal  .  48.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  52.40 

31%  linseed  meal  .  44.10 


Wool  Notes 

Foreign  markets  are  firm ;  domestic 
business  rather  sluggish.  Recent  quota¬ 
tions  at  Boston  are :  New'  _York  and 
Michigan  unwashed  delaine,  55  to  56c ; 
half  blood,  54  to  55c ;  quarter  blood.  52 
to  53c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  half 
blood  combing,  57  to  58c ;  three-eighths 
blood,  56  to  57c.  New  England,  half 
blood,  52  to  53c.  Texas,  fine,  scoured 
basis  $1.30  to  $1.45.  Oregon,  fine  comb¬ 
ing,  $1.35  to  $1.40. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . .30 

Butter,  best,  . $0.50(©  -51 

Cheese  . . 32  (a}  .37 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 48(7/)  .50 

Gathered . 35@  .45 

Fowls  . 35(77)  .45 

Broilers,  lb . < >0(77)  .80 

Turkeys,  lb . 48<S)  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 04(5)  .05 

Onions,  lb . 05 (5)  .10 

Lettuce,  head  . 10(77)  .15 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  27-29— Farmers’  Field  Day,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Itha¬ 
ca.  N.  Y. 

July  30-Aug.  3 — Farmers’  Week,  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Sept.  26-28 — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  fourteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  -Washington,  D.  C. 

Oct.  6-13 — National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1- — Poultry  Show,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln 
Orr,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-15  —  North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show7, 
Westwood,  N.  .T. 

Jan.  23-27,  1924 — Poultry  Show,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  New  York  City, 
Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr,  Orr’s  Mills, 

N.  Y. 


FREE  TO  DOG  OWNERS 

Polk  Miller’s  famous  Dog 
Book,  64  pages,  on  care,  feed¬ 
ing  and  training,  with  ailment 
chart  and  Senator  Vest’s  cele¬ 
brated  “Tribute  to  a  Dog,” 
etc.  Also  full  list  of  Sergeant’s 
Dog  Medicines — the  standard 
for  50  years.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address.  Our  free 
advice  department  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
question  about  your  dog’s  health  free. 

Polk  Miller  Dm;  Co.,  Ine.,  7  Gorernor  Si.,  Richmond,  Va. 


GUERNSEYS 


] 


SWINE 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  at  present  several  very 
desirable  young  bull  calves  and  two  older 
ones  sired  by  our  herd  sires  and  out  of 
cows  with  or  now  making  A,  R.  records. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  bull,  write  us. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset.  Mass. 

WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Highly  Bred 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 


Rollwood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  0AIRY  farms,  22  S.  128  SI.,  Phils..  Ps. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  It.’ 
dams,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  16909. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  0.  DeFOREST,  Amtttrdim.N  Y. 

BLUEBARNSFarm 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

offers  two  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  from  cows  now  on 

A.  R.  test,  milking  up  to  65  lbs.  per  day.  Priced  for 
quick  sale,  $100  and  $150.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf  , 

FOR  SALE — Golden  Secret  Guernseys 

We  offer  for  sale  two  young  bulls— grandsons  of  Imp. 
Golden  Secret  of  Lilyvale,  out  of  untested  dams— full 
sister  of  one  is  milking  40  lbs.  a  day  on  test  as  a  three- 
year-old.  Prices  moderate.  Federal  Accredited  Herd, 

C.  &  M.  ARCHER  -  -  Flying  Hill  Farm,  Reading,  Penna. 

JERSEYS 

Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

rnr<?9|a  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
rlll  Odlc  eu|in  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

EDGEW00D  FARM  JERSEYS 

We  are  offering  for  aale  six  exceptionally  bred,  re¬ 
gistered  BULLS,  including  Edgewood  Farm 
Oxford  Fad,  158166,  sire  Miss  Viola's  Handsome 
Noble.  100446,  whose  sire,  Noble  of  Oaklands,  95700, 

P.  3909  H.  C.,  sold  at  auction  for  $15,000.  A  Real  ■ 
Chance  for  Farmers  at  Farmers’  Prices. 

WM.  H.  ROPETER,  Manager,  White  Plains,  H.  Y. 
CHARLES  F.  MacLEAN,  Owner.  2122  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

::  HOLSTEINS  :: 

High  Grade  Holstein  Heifer  Calves  j^tfeVbun 

and  heifer  calves,  #25  up.  Registered  bulls  ready 
for  service,  and  cows.  Address  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y. 

.*.  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

KINNELON  HERD 

Purebred  Brown  Swiss 

BUTTER,  N.  J. 

Home  of  Ilda’s  College  Boy  whose  dam  has  a 
record  of  13  561  lbs.  milk,  grandam  14.650  lbs. 
milk  and  great  grandam  16,225  lbs.  milk.  His 
daughters  to  come  fresh  have  milked  over 
forty  pounds  a  day.  A  young  bull  calf  by  the 
above  sire  and  out  of  a  17.139-lb.  cow  for  sale. 
JOHN  C.  HESSE,  Manager 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  UtKHAHS 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 

Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washinotonville.  N.Y. 


DOGS 


3  months  old. 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  M  ale,  «6  ; 

Females.  *3.  F.  A.  SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.Y. 


Regis¬ 

tered 


GOATS 


PURE  BRED  PIGS 

AT  FEEDING  PRICES 

Either  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  C. 
O.D.  on  approval  $8  each.  Sows,  Barrows  or  Boars.  Bred 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  the  kind  that  grow  fast  and  big. 
50  feeding  pig*,  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire.  Big  Type  swine,  6  to  8  wks.  old,  $6.50  each.  Will 
ship  any  part  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

DR.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Largest  herd  in  America.  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  breeding.  Special  offering  of  wean¬ 
ling  pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 


T~%|  IDHP6  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  Police  Puppies 

From  trained  stock  drivers.  Males,  $85:  Females,  $25. 
At  Stud— Imported  dog,  Ajax  Von  Waldorf.  Fee,  $25. 
Edward  F.  Flynn,  1240  Manor  Rd.,  Pt.  Richmond  Sta.,  S.  I..N.Y. 

DEPENDABLE  AIREDALES 

Here  You  Get  What  You  Want. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  DANBURY,  CONN. 

AIDCH  Al  p  Registered  stock.  Farm 
M I  iv  EL  Ls  f\  L,  E,  raised.  Three  months  old. 
TCDDICDC  Males,  $20  ;  Fern  ale  s,  $12. 

I  UI\F\ICI\W  W.  E.  ESTEY,  Fair  Haven,  Vt. 

An  Unusually  Choice  Litter  of  Police  Puppies 

from  imported  stock.  MEA  D,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
“  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  Pa. 

LOOK!  RUB  YOUR  EYES  AND  READ  AGAIN 

English  and  Welsh  Shepherd  Pups  at  redueed  price  for 
short  time.  George  Boorman,  Merathoa,  New  York 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

n  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayviltjc,  New  York 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires,  6  weeks  old. 
$5.50  each.  ROUSE  BROS.  DUSHORE,  Pa. 


Side  Berkshires  o«?ro- pi»s. 


Shady  3IU6  OeiKSIIIMJS  sired  by  that  noted 
Sire.  Matchless  Lee  s  Duke,  4th,  the  Kentucky  blue  blood. 
We  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  E.  I.  FISHER,  Hadluon,  IS.  y. 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Fall  boars.  Also  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in 
August  and  September,  and  a  choice  lot  of  Spring 
pigs.  All  our  Berkshires  represent  the  best  large 
type.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction. 

EICHAKD  H.  STONE  Trumansburg,  N  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Extra  good  Spring  pige.  High 
show  record.  Richard  E.  Wais,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

nrn  IAQIIIPCC  ■  Special  prices  during  July  on 
■3EFI  lYOnirikO  ■  young  boars,  ready  for  service. 
Also  choice  sow  pigs.  PATMOOR  FARMS,  Hertfleld,  N.  ¥. 

Eureka  Stock  Farm 

For  Sale — Registered  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks.  to  10  mos.  old.  Both  sex.  Bred  for  growth 
and  quality.  Write  your  wants. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester  Pa 

For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Bayers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Before  sending  West  for  your  breeding  stock  why  not 
write  U8  your  requirements!  We  have  CHEKItY 
KING  and  DEFENDER  blood  lines,  the  chieT  of  our 
Three  Herd  Hours  being  CHEST  DEFENDER,  litter 
brother  of  McKee  Bros’,  famous  Improved  Defender. 
We  have  for  sale  plenty  of  last  Fall’s  and  this  Spring’s 
gilts  and  boars  from  our  Twelve  Aged  Bows.  Besii.es 
the  latter,  we  are  breeding,  this  Spring,  Fifteen  Yearling 
Gilts  of  excellent  quality  for  sale  as  Hred  Gilts.  All 
stock  is  Double  Immuned.  We  invite  correspondence  or, 
better  still,  inspection  of  our  herd.  Farm  BiU-ated  on 
State  road  H  miles  East  of  Poughkeepsie.  ' 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 
PolandL  China  Boars 

Big  type  ;  Grand  Champion  breeding  ;  registered.  For 
farmers’.  $15  to  $25  each.  Breeders,  $25  to  $50.  Order 
direct.  Guaranteed.  STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheswold,  Del. 

For  SaleDUROC -JERSEY  Swine 

Bred  sows,  gilts  and  boars,  weighing  from  100  to 600 
lbs.  Best  of  breeding  and  blood  lines  for  founda¬ 
tion  stock,  without  reserve,  at  reasonable  prices. 

W.  W.  WEIMAN  P.  0.  Box  469  Hummelstowu,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


|  or  Black  and  White  IOC 

Guernsey  Cows 

The  very  best  obtainable  in  New  York  State. 
If  you  are  particular,  you  will  be  our  easiest 
customer  to  satisfy.  Don’t  wait  to  write,  but 

”o"w!lisbcwhh,;,)  F.LPALMER,Moravia,N.Y. 


WANTED — 75  Purebred  GUERNSEY  or  AYRSHIRE  COWS 

T.B.  tested;  to  freshen  in  September,  October  or  Novem¬ 
ber.  T.  V.  PKOSKINE  Roxbury,  New  York 


SHEEP 


For  Sale— Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep  I'arehage,  New  York 
SHEEP  Grade  Ewea  and 


L.  R.  HARRIS 


Some  Feeder  I>  a  m  t*  n. 
Lambertville,  N.  J 


SWISS  MILK  GOATS.  ENDRES,  Westbrook,  Conn.  Send  stamp. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Weit  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Health  Notes 

Cures  for  Cancer 


I  read  the  inquiry  on  page  775  for 
cancer  cure,  also  the  answer  that  there 
is  no  known  cure.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  is  no  medical  cure,  but  in  the 
Physical  Culture  Magazine  for  January, 
1923,  there  is  an  article  which  states  that 
there  are  cancer  cases  cured  by  diet,  and 
gives  instances  of  several  such  cures.  It 
seems  logical  that  it  is  possible.  Perhaps 
A.  W.  C..  would  do  well  by  looking  into 
the  dietary  method.  F.  B. 

There  is  no  known  cure  for  cancer, 
dietary  or  other,  unless  the  radium  treat¬ 
ment  spoken  of  proves  effectual.  Those 
who  have  given  the  subject  the  longest 
and  most  competent  investigation  are 
practically  unanimous  in  this  conclusion. 
Early  diagnosis  and  removal  is  the  most 
essential  thing,  with  our  present  knowl¬ 
edge. 

There  are  numberless  instances  of  so- 
called  cures  by  various  methods  and, 
very  possibly,  cases  of  spontaneous  re¬ 
coveries  from  actual  cancerous  growths. 
Not  all  apparently  cancerous  growths 
are  really  cancers,  and  no  “cancer’’ 
should  be  reported  as  cured  by  any 
method  unless  microscopical  examination 
of  the  diseased  tissues  shows  it  to  be 
cancerous.  Other  growths,  tumors  and 
ulcers  resembling  cancers,  may  recover 
under  any  one  of  several  forms  of  treat¬ 
ment.  but  this  proves  nothing  with  re¬ 
gard  to  actual  cancer. 

Such  articles  as  the  one  you  speak  of 
do  immeasurable  harm  by  leading  people 
actually  suffering  from  incurable  cancer 
to  delay  surgical  interference  until  too 
late.  Do  not  dally  with  any  recom¬ 
mended  “cure.”  if  you  have  anv  reason 
whatever  to  suspect  the  possible  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  cancerous  growth.  Seek  com¬ 
petent  medical  and  surgical  advice  and 
be  governed  by  it.  You  may  not  need 
surgical  interference,  and  you  need  not 
fear  that  any  competent  surgeon  will 
want  to  operate  “for  the  fun  of  it.” 
Surgeons,  as  a  class,  have  as  deep  a  sense 
of  responsibility  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
one  to  have.  They  are  not  infallible,  and 
they  may  make  mistakes,  but  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  cancer  is  superior  to  that  of 
quacks  and  faddists,  and  he  who  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  latter  is  likely  to  die  to  rue 
it.  M.  B.  n. 


Kidney  Disease 

The  doctor  informs  me  I  have  kidney 
trouble.  It  is  not  of  long  standing.  Will 
you  advise  me  in  regard  to  diet,  exercise, 
etc.?  This  doctor  is  quite  a  young  man 
and  a  stranger  to  me.  Should  I  see  a 
specialist  ?  n.  b. 


to  infant  feeding  than  cow’s  milk, 
though  it  is  true  that  some  infants 
thrive  upon  goat’s  milk  when  unable  to 
take  that  from  cows.  No  hard  and  fast 
rules  with  regard  to  infant  feeding  can 
be  laid  down.  The  great  majority  of 
artificially  fed  infants  thrive  upon  cow’s 
milk,  when  properly  diluted  and  pre¬ 
pared.  If  anyone  does  not,  it  then  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  find  a  substitute, 
and  goat’s  milk  may  prove  invaluable  as 
a  substitute.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
sour  milk  is  now  being  used  extensively 
in  infant  feeding,  it  having  been  found 
that  many  human  infants  do  as  well 
upon  it  as  do  the  young  of  some  of  the 
lower '  animals.  All  this,  however,  is  a 
matter  for  direction  from  a  competent 
physician,  not  for  experimentation  upon 
the  part  of  the  family.  If  you  wish  to 
use  goat’s  milk,  instead  of  that  from 
cows,  use  it  as  you  would  cow’s  milk,  in 
the  same  dilution  and  in  the  same  way. 

m.  b.  n. 


Possibility  of  Contaminating  Well 

Is  my  well  in  danger  of  contamination? 
I  am  told  it  is,  but  I  doubt  it.  The  well 
is  at  the  edge  of  the  front  porch  of  the 
farmhouse;  the  toilet,  over  a  ll/2  to  2 
ft.  pit  is  at  the  edge  of  the  back  porch. 
There  is  at  least  36  ft.  distance  between 


farm  work.  The  girl  milks  10  cows  night 
and  morning,  and  I  give  them  the  pre¬ 
mium  on  the  Grade  A  milk.  In  two 
years’  time  have  got  first  all  but  twice 
they  got  second.  I  am  39  years  old ; 
would  like  to  get  a  farm  to  work  on 
shares  with  about  25  or  30  cows,  some¬ 
where  near  Albany  or  Troy.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  handled  large  dairies,  but  bought 
this  farm  when  my  boys  were  small.  I 
could  give  references ;  no  booze  nor 
smoke.  L.  E. 

A  School  Teacher  at  the  Spray  Pump 

Mother  and  I  are  left  with  as  fine  a 
farm  as  there  is  in  the  county,  but  we  are 
unable  to  find  suitable  help.  Everyone  a 
person  might  want  already  has  hired  for 
the  year.  I  am  still  in  school,  and  have 
a  fine  orchard  that  needs  spraying.  I 
sprayed  Saturday,  with  an  old  man  at 
the  pump,  until  I  no  longer  could  hold 
the  rod.  h.  v.  w. 

Many  of  our  women  folks  will  know 
how  to  sympathize  in  this.  This  teacher, 
who  is  forced  into  the  ranks  of  fruit 
growers  with  no  chance  of  obtaining  help, 
knows  more  about  farm  economics  than 
half  the  people  who  talk  so  learnedly 
about  what  the  farmer  should  do.  Is  it 
possible  to  make  some  of  the  city  butter¬ 
flies  realize  what  this  woman’s  life  must 
be? 


The  Woodchuck  Problem 

I  wish  you  would  tell  me  why  neither 
of  these  plans  worked  at  killing  wood¬ 
chucks.  Early  last  Spring,  after  the 


Grandma's  Birthday  Cake — 75  Candles.  It  took  Grandma  and  all  the  kiddies  to 

blow  them  out 


To  say  that  one  has  “kidney  trouble” 
is  like  saying  that  one  has  leg  trouble. 
There  are  a  number  of  kidney  troubles, 
each  differing  from  the  other  and  requir¬ 
ing  different  management.  Do  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  diagnosis  of  “kidney 
trouble” ;  ask  your  physician  just  what 
the  kidney  trouble  is  and  what  steps  you 
should  take  to  overcome  it.  or,  at  least,  to 
minimize  its  effects.  In  common  parlance, 
“kidney  trouble”  means  some  form  of 
Bright’s  disease,  but  bladder  troubles,  and 
even  backaches  from  some  cause,  are  fre¬ 
quently  termed  kidney  trouble  by  those 
ignorant  of  the  real  condition  present.  If 
your  physician  tells  you  that  you  have 
Bright’s  disease,  don’t  be  unduly  frigh¬ 
tened.  With  reasonable  care,  one  may 
live  for  years  with  “Bright’s  disease,” 
and  even  recover  entirely  from  some  of 
its  common  forms. 

The  first  thing  to  ascertain  is  just  what 
you  have;  that  is  up  to  your  physician, 
be  he  young  or  old.  Neither  age  nor 
youth,  in  themselves,  count  for  anything 
here.  Competency  in  diagnosis  and  treat¬ 
ment  are  fruits  of  study  and  training,  not 
of  age.  The  young  may  be  either  wise  or 
foolish,  and  so  may  the  old.  I  wish  that 
I  could  tell  you,  and  the  world,  how  to 
distinguish  between  the  competent  and 
the  incompetent  in  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  for  it  contains  both,  but  that  is  im¬ 
possible.  Physicians  are  usually  good 
judges  of  each  other;  members  of  any 
profession  are  able  to  size  up  their  fel¬ 
lows  pretty  accurately,  but  the  layman 
must  grope  in  the  dark.  m.  r'  d. 


Goat's  Milk  for  Infant 

Do  you  know  the  amount  of  goat's 
milk  to  use  for  a  baby?  The  receipt  I 
am  using  is  12  oz.  water,  4  oz.  milk 
(cow’s)  and  3  level  tablespoons  of  pre¬ 
pared  food.  We  have  a  frail  little  baby 
boy  six  weeks  old,  and  thought  perhaps 
if  we  used  goat’s  milk  instead  of  cow’s 
milk,  it  would  be  better  for  him,  but 
do  not  know  how  to  prepare  the  food 
for  him  with  goat’s  milk,  I  suppose  it 
is  so  much  richer  than  cow’s  milk. 

Union,  N.  Y.  mrs.  n.  g.  c. 

Goat’s  milk  is  not  necessarily  richer 
than  cow’s  milk,  varying  in  its  com¬ 
position.  as  it  does,  in  individual  an¬ 
imals  and  under  the  influence  of  such 
other  factors  as  influence  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  cow’s  milk.  Iu  general,  how¬ 
ever.  goat's  milk  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Jerseys,  rather  than  that  of 
Ilolsteins  or  other  breeds  giving  milk 
les  rich  in  butter  fat.  Neither  is 
goat’s  milk  necessarily  better  adapted 


them.  The  ground  slopes  in  all  directions 
but  a  steeper  one  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
The  well  is  1G  ft.  deep.  m.  a.  s. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  a  contamina¬ 
tion  of  this  well  from  the  closet,  for 
there  is  only  a  space  of  36  ft.  between 
them  and  no  one  knows  just  what  the 
conformation  of  the  ground  beneath  the 
surface  is.  If  the  surface  is  underlaid 
by  rocks,  particularly  by  limestone  rocks, 
there  may  be  underground  channels  that 
carry  soil  water  in  directions  contrary 
to  what  would  be  expected  from  surface 
indications.  If  the  soil  is  a  uniform 
clay  or  gravel  there  is  probably  less 
danger,  particularly  if  the  kitchen  has  a 
cellar  beneath  it.  Still,  36  ft.  from  a 
well  is  too  short  a  distance  to  make  a 
pit  closet  safe.  While  there  can  be  no 
established  minimum  safety  distance,  100 
to  200  ft.  is  more  practical  as  a  guide. 
A  waterproof  pit  or  box,  arranged  to  be 
cleaned  at  needed  intervals,  will  render 
your  well  less  liable  to  contamination 
from  the  closet,  and  make  your  family 
less  likely  to  acquire  typhoid  from  some 
carrier  using  the  toilet.  m.  b.  d. 


JUST  OUR  FOLKS 

Years  ago  when  I  was  a  little  girl  I 
can  remember  The  R,  N.-Y.  coming  to 
our  home  in  Pittsburgh,  for  though  a  city 
office  man,  my  father  was  raised  in  old 
Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  and  never 
got  over  his  love  for  the  country.  Seven 
years  ago.  when  I  was  married  to  a  real 
farmer,  I  found  coming  in  his  mail  that 
same  familiar  front  page.  It  looked  good 
to  me.  By  the  way,  I  believe  all  of  us 
lovers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  sense  a  real 
feeling  of  disappointment  if  that  quaint 
headpiece  were  altered  in  any  way.  Don’t 
ever  change  it.  please.  mrs.  w.  j.  m. 

AV  e  should  just  as  soon  think  of  taking 
mother’s  picture  from  its  place  on  the 
wall  as  to  discard  that  old  head-piece  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  And  we  think  our  older 
readers  feel  the  same  way. 

From  Ownership  to  Share 

Now  and  then  we  have  a  letter  from 
some  reader  which  seems  different  from 
the  ordinary.  The  following  note  is  of 
that  class.  We  print  it  to  ‘show  that 
there  are  still  working  people  who  have 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  ideas.  One 
would  think  there  ought  to  be  a  place 
where  such  a  man  can  work  out  his  prob¬ 
lem  : 

I  have  a  small  farm,  and  have  two  boys 
and  one  girl  in  high  school,  ages  from  13 
to  IS,  but  my  farm  is  not  large  enough 
for  me  to  work  all  of  them,  as  they  like 


grass  had  started,  I  put  salt  mixed  with 
Paris  green  in  the  holes.  This  failing  to 
work,  I  next  tried  carbon  bisulphide,  first 
closing  up  all  holes  but  one,  then  putting 
about  a  tablespoonful  of  the  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide  on  a  small  piece  of  cloth,  plac¬ 
ing  this  in  the  hole  as  far  as  possible, 
next  placing  a  stone  down  the  hole  so  the 
dirt  would  not  get  on  the  cloth,  and  then 
tilling  up  the  hole  with  dirt.  I  thought 
at  first  this  had  killed  them  all,  they 
stayed  in  so  long,  but  when  it  came  hav¬ 
ing  time  I  found  they  were  all  still  alive 
and  hard  at  work.  u,  D.  Ar. 


were  not  killed.  Some  of  our  readers  ri 
Port  good  success  with  salt  and  Pari 
green,  while  others  say  the  woodchuel 
seemed  to  get  fat  on  the  mixture.  Whil 
most  wild  animals  crave  salt,  there  ar 
some  that  apparently  do  not  care  for  ii 
while  others  seem  to  find  all  they  need  i 
certain  plants  or  in  certain  soil  location: 
Ihese  woodchucks  evidently  did  not  ea 
enough  of  the  poisoned  bait.  As  for  th 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  that  does  not  a 
ways  work.  The  gas  does  not  sprea 
very  rapidly,  and  the  woodchuck  usual] 
lms  several  holes  leading  to  his  dei 
W  hen  he  begins  to  smell  the  gas  he  get 
out  of  the  back  door.  Or  he  can  *di 
down  into  the  soil  and  cover  himself.  I 
is  said  that  he  can  live  for  some  iittl 
time  on  the  air  supply  which  filters  ii 
through  the  sand.  The  new  method  o 
using  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  described  oi 
pave  o-l,  will  prove  more  destructivf 
since  this  gas  spreads  quickly  and  is  ven 
deadly.  \\  e  think  you  must  have  killei 
some  of  the  chucks.  Very  likelv  some  a 
least  of  those  that  appeared  later  wer 
young  ones. 


How  to  Make  a  Hectograph 

1  he  R.  N.-Y.  seems  to  be  a  paper  “for 
the  people  and  by  the  people,”  so  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  editors  to  print  this  so 
that  those  who  might  want  to  use  a  hec¬ 
tograph  would  know  how  to  make  one. 
For  a  person  who  needs  to  send  out  sev¬ 
eral  letters  or  notices  all  alike  and  has 
no  typewriter,  it  cannot  be  beaten  The 
mixture  is  made  of  gelatin,  4  oz..  glycer¬ 
ine,  15  fluid  oz..  carbolic  acid.  x/.2  fluid  oz., 
water,  lo  fluid  oz.  First  add  the  water 
to  the  gelatin  and  let  it  stand  until  the 
gelatin  is  quite  soft.  Now  place  all  this 
in  the  glycerine  and  heat  it  over  the  fire 
until  the  gelatin  has  been  dissolved,  and 
then  until  the  water  has  passed  away  in 
steam.  The  carbolic  acid  is  to  keep  the 
mixture  from  turning  sour,  and  it  must  be 
added  gradually  now,  before  cooling  be¬ 
gins.  Tour  the  whole  into  some  shallow 


tray,  as  large  as  the  letter  paper  you  use. 

Get  a  bottle  of  aniline  ink  and  write  or 
sketch  whatever  you  desire  to  multiply. 
When  the  ink  is  dry  place  your  paper 
upon  the  pad  you  have  made  of  the  gel¬ 
atin.  Rub  the  back  of  the  paper  with 
your  hand  to  force  the  ink  upon  the  gel¬ 
atin.  When  the  paper  has  been  upon  the 
hectograph  for  some  time  strip  it  off  and 
you  will  find  that  your  writing  has  been 
transferred  to  the  gelatin.  If  you  now 
press  clean  paper  upon  this  writing  it 
will  be  printed  upon  the  paper,  and  so 
you  may  have  copy  after  copy. 

When  you  have  as  many  as  you  need, 
clean  the  surface  of  the  hectograph  with 
a  soft  sponge  and  tepid  water,  but  this  is 
rather  tedious.  If  you  do  not  care  for  a 
clean  appearance,  put  it  in  the  oven  and 
let  it  melt;  when  it  is  cold  again  it  will 
be  ready  for  the  next  letter. 

I  have  seen  small  children  make  cow 
after  cow  off  a  hectograph  where  it  had 
been  made  by  an  older  person  from  a 
drawing.  If  a  large  tray  is  made,  a  large 
assortment  of  things  may  be  made  for  tiie 
little  tots  to  put  on  paper,  and  many  a 
day  of  amusement  supplied  if  it  is  put 
ayvay  and  only  given  to  them  when  they 
“just  don’t  know  what  to  do.” 

If  this  does  not  help  a  busy  person  T 
hope  it  will  appeal  to  some  mother  and 
be  the  blessing  it  has  been  to  me. 

MRS.  CLAUDE  HUGHES. 


Better  Thap  a  Scrap-book 

For  amusing  children  or  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  invalids,  pictures  mounted 
on  cardboard  are  much  easier  to  handle 
than  a  scrap-book.  Quantities  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  all  kinds  can  be  collected  from 
old  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  are 
very  interesting  to  look  over.  There  are 
a  good  many  very  interesting  ones  found 
in  the  back  numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  If 
those  of  about  the  same  size  are  mounted 
on  cards  of  uniform  size,  the  pictures  will 
look  better.  Clipping  the  least  bit  off  the 
corners  of  the  cardboard  will  give  them 
a  finished  appearance,  and  make  them 
look  like  camera  pictures  mounted. 

Collections  of  different  kinds  of  pic¬ 
tures  can  be  made,  like  pictures  of  chil¬ 
dren.  animals,  pretty  bits  of  scenery, 
views  of  interesting  places  and  many 
others.  I  once  saw  a  collection  of  cat 
pictures  which  would  be  entertaining  to 
a  person  who  liked  cats. 

Pictures  of  the  interior  of  furnished 
rooms  found  in  advertisements  of  paints, 
floor  coverings  and  house  furnishings  are 
interesting  and  quite  pretty,  as  thev  are 
generally  printed  in  colors. 

When  mounting  the  pictures  the  paste 
should  be  spread  only  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  around  the  outer  edge  of  the 
pictures,  and  they  will  lay  smoothlv  on 
the  cardboard  and  not  have  a  blistered 
appearance.  If  the  pictures  are  large 
ones,  a  wider  space  may  need  to  be  pasted 
to  hold  the  pictures  firmly  on  the  card¬ 
board. 

I’asteboard  boxes  in  which  breakfast 
foods  are  put  up  make  cardboard  of  the 
right  thickness  for  mounting  the  small 
pictures.  The  titles  of  the  pictures  may 
be  pasted  at  the  bottom  of  the  card  or  oil 
the  back. 

1  he  following  is  a  good  rule  for  paste 
that  will  keep  for  some  time:  Dissolve 
one  ounce  of  powdered  alum  and  one 
ounce  of  powdered  glue  in  a  pint  of  warm 
water,  and  let  it  boil  until  all  dissolved 
Thicken  this  paste  with  a  little  wheat  or 
rice  flour  wet  with  a  little  water.  The 
past  when  cooked  should  be  of  tile  con¬ 
sistency  of  thin  cream  while  it  is  warm, 
and  it  will  be  considerably  thicker  when 
cold.  I  or  the  keeping  quality  and  an 
agreeable  odor,  add  two  teaspoons  of  oil 
of  wintergreen  or  oil  of  lavender,  just  as 
one  prefers,  stirring  it  in  after  the  paste 
has  cooled.  Turn  the  paste  into  small 
glass  jars ;  ‘  T  aseline”  jars  are  nice  for 
this  purpose.  Set  the  jars  in  a  cool  place 
and  it  will  be  all  right  to  use  for  a  long 
time.  TV  hen  opened,  stir  the  paste  thor¬ 
oughly,  as  it  will  sometimes  seem  thin 
on  top.  the  thick  part  having  settled  in 
the  bottom  of  the  jar. 

ROSETTA  M. FLINT. 


Tank  for  Sanitary  Toilet 

Would  you  advise  me  how  to  build  a 
homemade  toilet,  where  everything  goes 
into  a  tank  outside,  where  it  is  destroyed 
by  acid.  I  have  no  running  water.  I 
now  have  a  handy  toilet,  but  the  pail  is 
too  small.  tt 

Lake  View,  N.  Y.  „ 

Tou  probably  have  in  mind  a  chemical 
closet  of  large  size  iu  which  an  under- 
giound  tank  outside  the  building  replaces 
the  small  pail  of  the  style  that  you  use. 
ihese  tanks  are  of  iron,  and  could  not 
of  course  be  built  outside  a  factor v.  Thev 
can  be  purchased  in  various  styles  and 
sizes  directly  from  the  manufacturers  or 
through  hardware  dealers.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  firm  that  made  the  pail  toilet 
which  you  have  also  make  the  large  size 
for  outside  installation. 

While  I  do  not  know  of  its  having  been 
tried.  I  think  it  quite  possible  that  a 
small  concrete  tank  of  home  construction 
might  bo  made  to  replace  the  iron  one 
and  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  used  to 
destroy  the  solid  matter  in  the  contents 
of  the  tank.  The  principle  of  construc¬ 
tion  would  be  the  same,  of  course,  and  a 
catalogue  of  any  of  the  makers  of  these 
chemical  closets  will  show  the  manner  of 
installation.  Such  a  closet  would  have 
to  be  built  experimentally,  and  if  a  chem¬ 
ical  toilet  is  wanted  it  might  prove  more 
satisfactory  to  purchase  one  of  the  fac¬ 
tory-built  sort.  M  B  D 
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Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roast,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  hamburg, 
lb..  18c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c; 
round  steak,  lb.,  24c;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
26c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb., 
30c. 

Live  poultry,  chickens,,  lb.,  35c;  fowls, 
lb.,  33c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  clucks,  lb.,  30c; 
day-old  chicks,  each  18  to  20c. 

Dressed  poultry,  chickens,  lb..  36  to 
38c ;  fowls,  lb..  36c  ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Egg$,  extra  white,  30c  ;  duck  eggs,  36c ; 
milk,  qt.,  10c ;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim- 
niilk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt.,  80c.  Butter, 
creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb.,  4Sc ;  best 
dairy,  lb.,  47c.  Cheese,  cream,  lb.,  30c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

I’ie  apples,  pk.,  50c ;  bu.,  $1.75 ;  straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  25c ;  asparagus,  bunch,  15c ; 
beans,  lb.,  10c ;  beets,  lb.,  12c ;  cabbage, 
white,  4c ;  carrots,  lb.,  4c,  celery,  bunch, 
10  to  12c ;  cucumbers,  5  for  25c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  each,  15c ;  dandelion  greens,  l'b., 
Sc ;  lettuce,  large  heads,  each,  8c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  bunch,  7c ;  new  ^cabbage,  lb.,  7c ; 
onions,  green,  bunch,  5c ;  parsnips,  lb., 
4c;  potatoes,  bu..  $1.25;  peppers,  doz., 
30c ;  radishes,  bunch,  8c ;  rhubarb,  lb., 
5c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk., 
30c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  16c;  vegetable  oys¬ 
ters,  bunch.  10c. 

Bread,  23-oz.  loaf,  5c ;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to 
$2.25  ;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  _popcorn,  o 
lbs.  for  25e ;  walnuts,  qt.,  15c ;  honey, 
card,  22c ;  strained,  lb.,  ISc. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb..  11  to  12c ;  heavy,  lb., 
0  to  11c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  14c;  mutton, 
lb..  20  to  25c ;  lamb,  lb..  35  to  40c.  _ 

Live  poultry,  ducks,  lb.,  25c;  spring 
ducks,  lb.,  40c ;  fowls,  lb.,  25  to  30c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea  liens,  each,  75c 
to  $1 ;  broilers,  lb.,  35  to  50c. 

Dressed  poultry,  ducks,  lb.,  50c  ;  broil¬ 
ers,  lb.,  70  to  75c;  fowls,  lb.,  35  to  45c; 
geese,  lb.,  45  to  50c- ;  rabbits,  lb.,  40c. 

Butter,  lb..  45  to  55c;  eggs,  2S  to  32c_; 
duck  eggs,  35c ;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  35 
to  40c. 

Strawberries,  crate,  $9  to  $10;  qt..  3o 
to  40c ;  asparagus,  doz.  bunches,  $2,25 
to  $2.50 ;  beans,  bu..  $3.50  to  $5 ;  beet 
greens,  bu..  $1 ;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
^0c  to  $1.25;  garlic,  lb.,  10c  phoney,  qt., 
65  to  75c ;  per  card,  20  to  25e ;  lettuce, 
Boston,  doz.  heads,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  lettuce, 
leaf,  head.  5  to  6c ;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  25c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c  ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  70c  to  $1.20;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  40c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  40  to 
50c. 

Ilay,  No.  1.  ton,  $22  to  $24;  No.  2, 
$20 ;  No.  3,  $16 ;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17. 

•Wheat,  bu..  $1.35 ;  oats,  bu.,  60c ;  corn, 
bu.,  95c;  buckwheat,  100  lbs.,  $2. 

kOC  II  ESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  17c ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  12  to  13c ;  hindquar¬ 
ters,  lb..  18  to  2lc ;  dressed  hogs,  light, 
11  to  12c ;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c ;  Spring- 
lambs,  lb.,  32  to  33c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
26  to  28c ;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to  14e ;  veal, 
lb.,  16  to  18c. 

Live  poultry,  broilers,  lb.,  33  to  40c ; 
stags,  lb.,  12  to  16c ;  fowls,  lb.,  20  to 
26c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  12c ;  guinea  fowls, 
each,  30  to  50c  ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c ; 
ducks,  lb..  23  to  26c;  geese,  lb.,  18  to 
22c ;  rabbits,  pr.,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to  42c; 
eggs,  28  to  30c. 

Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50 ;  per 
bbl.,  $4  to  $7 ;  strawberries,  - ;  as¬ 

paragus,  large,  doz.  bunches,  $4.50  to 
$5.50 ;  small,  doz.  bunches,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
beets,  doz.  bunches,  $1.25  to  $1.30;  beet 
greens,  bu.,  65  to  S5c;  cucumbers,  doz., 
$1.75  to  $2.25 ;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  65c ; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  pep¬ 
pers,  green,  crate,  $4.25 ;  green  peas,  per 
hamper,  $5.50;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  35 
to  50c ;  lettuce,  Boston,  per  crate,  $2.50 
to  $3  ;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches  15  to 
20c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ; 
potatoes,  old.,  bu.,  75  to  90c ;  S.  C.  po¬ 
tatoes,  per  bbl.,  $6.50  to  $6.75 ;  radishes, 
basket,  $1.25  to  $2 ;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  35c ;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to 
75c :  tomatoes,  1244-lb.  basket,  $3.50  to 
$4.25 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.,  bunches, 
30  to  40c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $6.50;  white  marrow,  $8.50;  red 
kidney,  $6.50 ;  white  kidney,  $8 ;  pea, 
$6 ;  medium,  $6 ;  yellow  eye,  $6 ;  im¬ 
perials,  $6. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  8c ;  No.  2,  7c ; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  8c;  No.  2,  7c; 
bulls  and  stags.  6c ;  horsehides,  each.  $2 
to  $3 ;  sheep  skins,  each.  75c  to  $2.50 ; 
calf,  No  1,  12c;  No.  2,  11c;  fleece,  lb., 
40  to  45c ;  wool,  unwashed,  medium,  40 
to  45c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.30 ;  corn,  bu., 
96  to  97c- 1  oats,  bu..  53c;  rye,  bu.,  80  to 
82c. 

Timothy  hay.  ton.  $20  to  $23  ;  straw, 
ton,  $14  to  $16. 


Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  nearby  States  is  rapidly  increasing 
and  products  are  even  passing  out,  giving 
away  to  later  crops.  Delaware,  Mary¬ 


land  and  Southern  New  Jersey  are  about 
through  with  strawberry  harvesting,  and 
the  trade  will  soon  be  dependent  on  New 
York  State  for  its  supply  for  a  few  weeks, 
when  the  commercial  strawberry  season 
will  be  practically  over  for  the  year.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  strawberries  from  New  York 
State  were  light  last  week  and  there  was 
a  little  improvement  in  prices  for  good  to 
fancy  stock,  but  the  bulk  of  strawberries 
offered  from  all  sections  were  poor  to  or¬ 
dinary  and  sold  slowly.  The  chen-y  mar¬ 
ket  was  generally  a  dull  one,  although  a 
fair  demand  was  reported  late  in  the 
week.  Not  many  sour  cherries  have  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  market  as  yet,  but  receipts 
will  be  more  liberal  from  New  Jersey 
ne_xt  week,  and  New  York  State  growers 
will  soon  be  shipping  more  freely.  New 
Jersey  raspberries  were  offered  last  week 
for  the  first  time  this  season,  the  first 
selling  around  30c  a  pint,  but  prices  soon 
dropped  to  lower  levels.  Georgia  peach 
receipts  amounted  to  210  carloads  for 
the  week  ending  June  16,  and  the  market 
weakened,  the  principal  varieties  offered 
being  the  Uneeda  and  Early  Rose.  The 
government  estimate  for  a  peach  crop  for 
June  1  would  indicate  that,  the  North 
Carolina  crop  was  quite  badly  hit,  with 
1  irginia  and  West  Virginia  showing 
some  reductions  also  compared  with  last 
year.  Estimates  for  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  show  a  little  increase, 
but  there  was  quite  a  cut  in  the  crop  for 
New  York  State  and  Delaware,  with  also 
some  decrease  for  Rhode  Island  and  Con¬ 
necticut.  South  Carolina  is  now  ship¬ 
ping  potatoes  quite  heavily,  and  North 
Carolina  is  fast  increasing  her  output. 
The  New  York  market  has  taken  care  of 
about  900  carloads  of  potatoes  during  the 
past  week,  which  was  quite  an  increase 
over  the  previous  week’s  arrivals,  and  the 
market  declined  about  $1  a  barrel.  Cab¬ 
bage  has  been  very  irregular.  Lettuce 
from  New  YY>rk  State  was  freely  offered, 
with  $1.50  a  crate  about  top  for  good 
stock;  New  Jersey  lettuce,  which  is  about 
through  the  early  season,  selling  much 
lower.  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  green 
beans  were  generally  of  good  quality  and 
sold  well,  but  Virginia  stock,  which  has 
been  coming  in  for  some  time,  was  often 
poor  and  had  slow  sale.  Asparagus  re¬ 
ceipts  were  light, _  and  with  peas  com¬ 
manding  a  good  price,  asparagus  has  been 
selling  well,  showing  some  improvement 
in  prices  during  the  week.  The  season 
for  peas  was  a  short  one  in  New  Jersey, 
due  to  the  dry  weather,  and  Long  Island 
is  now  the  main  source  of  supply.  Onions 
were  quiet,  beets  plentiful,  and  cucumber 
receipts  from  North  Carolina  heavy. 
Georgia  watermelons  and  California  can 
taloupes  were  freely  offered,  and  huckle¬ 
berries.  blackberries  and  gooseberries  add¬ 
ed  to  the  available  products  now  in  sea¬ 
son. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  fully  as  heavy  last 
week  as  for  the  wlek  previous,  and  about 
the  Scimc  &s  for  the  Sciiiio  ’period  a  year 
ag<\  Bnmediate  demands  were  not  equal 
to  the  supply  and  considerable  quantities 
were  stored,  although  warehouse  space  is 
reported  to  be  rather  scarce  and  hard  to 
obtain  unless  previously  engaged.  Offer¬ 
ings  of  Western  eggs  and  nearby  ship¬ 
pers  stock  have  been  of  irregular  quality 
and  price  ranges  were  often  quite  wide. 
Buyers  were  not  interested  in  purchas¬ 
ing  for  storage  purposes  unless  prices 
were  relatively  low,  storage  packed  firsts 
to  extra  firsts  ranging  25  to  2644c  late 
in  the  week,  and  even  at  these  prices  the 
market  was  not  readilv  cleared  Al¬ 
though  there  seemed  to  be  a  slight  falling 
off  in  the  amount  of  nearby  eggs  received 
last  week,  there  were  still  tbo  many  for 
the  current  needs  of  the  trade.  Prices  on 
fanciest  nearby  eggs  were  maintained,  but 
there  was  a  surplus  and  these  were  taken 
care  of  in  the  warehouses.  Cold  storage 
holdings  for  New  York  city,  as  reported 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  for  June  18,  show  1,571,- 
554  cases  on  hand,  compared  with  1,520,- 
761  a  year  ago.  Reports  for  Boston  also 
show  an  increase  over  last  year,  and  al¬ 
though  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  holdings 
are  not  as  large,  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  before  the  cold  storage  season 
is  over  the  total  holdings  for  the  United 
States  will  be  as  heavy  or  heavier  than 
last  year.  Last  year’s  report  for  August 

1  showed  over  19.000.000  cases  in  stor¬ 
age  in  the  United  States. 

Early  in  the  week  receipts  of  live 
fowl  via  freight  were  heavy  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  weakened,  but  buyers  took  hold  more 
readily  at  the  lower  prices  and  some 
firmness  developed.  The  movement  has 
not  been  very  active,  as  usual  in  warm 
weather,  the  trade  preferring  broilers  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Live  broiler  re¬ 
ceipts  were  fairly  liberal,  both  via  freight 
and  express,  but  desirable  stock  was  in 
active  demand,  fancy  colored  selling 
chiefly  around  50c*  per  lb.  when  weighing 

2  lbs.  or  more,  fancy  White  Leghorns 
averaging  about  10c  per  lb.  less.  Old 
roosters  were  too  plentiful  for  the  de¬ 
mand  and  the  market  declined.  Spring 
ducks  were  steady,  inclined  to  firmness. 
More  fresh  killed  broilers  could  have  been 
used  than  were  offered  and  a  firm  mar¬ 
ket  prevailed.  On  the  other  hand,  fresh 
killed  fowl  were  weak  and  difficult  to 
move.  Cold  storage  holdings  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  as  reported  for  June  1  are 


much  heavier  than  a  year  ago,  roasters, 
fowl  and  turkeys  showing  the  greatest 
increase. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  was  a  little  firmness  to  the  hay 
market  early  in  the  week,  but  the  market 
weakened  toward  the  close.  There  has 
been  the  usual  shortage  of  high  grade 
hay,  but  plenty  of  No.  2  and  lower  grades 
have  been  coming  in,  mostly  by  boat,  and 
the  demand  has  not  been  very  active. 
Rye  straw  sold  slowly  b.  w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  season  is  on  in  full.  Apples  are 
about  gone  and  cherries  and  Southern 
peaches  are  here.  The  market  is  active. 

BUTTER - CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  firm ;  creamery,  37  to  42c ; 
dairy,  31  to  35c ;  crocks,  2S  to  35c ;  com¬ 
mon.  20  to  25c.  Cheese,  strong ;.  new, 
daisies  and  flats,  23  to  24c;  longhorns, 
25  to  26c ;  limburger,  31  to  33c.  Eggs, 
firm;  hennery,  25  to  27c;  State  and 
Western,  candled,  24  to  26c;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  turkey,  34  to 
42c  ;  fowl.  22  to  $2c;  chickens,  18  to  26c; 
broilers,  37  to  46c ;  old  roosters,  21  to 
23c;  ducks,  28  to  32c;  geese,  21  to  22c. 
Live  poultry,  easier  ;  turkeys,  25  to  30c ; 
fowls,  20  to  24c ;  broilers,  38  to  42c ;  old 
roosters,  13  to  15c ;  ducks,  25  to  26c ; 
geese,  15  to  20c.  Pigeons,  each  15  to 
20c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $29  to  $30 ;  No.  2,  $24 
to  $26;  No.  3,  $20  to  $21;  clover  mixed, 
$22  to  $24.  Straw,  rye,  $32  to  $34  ;  oat, 
$15  to  $16. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

June  21,  1923. 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  'Inc.,  price  for  June  Class  1  fluid 
milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile  zone, 
$2.3$  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2,  for  cream 
and  ice  cream,  $2.05. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $.3944  @$.40 

Good  to  choice  . 37  @  .3844 

Lower  grades  . 34  @  .36 

Dairy,  best . 3844  @  .39 

Common  to  good  . 35  @  .37 

Packing  stock  . 28  @  .31 

Danish  . 3944  @  .40 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  specials  held.  .28% @  .2944 

Average  run  . 2S  @  .2844 

Fresh  specials  . 26  @  .26i.» 

Average  run  . 2544  @  .2544 

Skims  . 10  @  .18 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  market _  .2344 

Eggs 

White,  choice  to  fancy-...  .38  @  .40 

Medium  to  good . 34  @  .37 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best  .36  @  .37 

Gathered,  best  . 29  @  .2944 

Common  to  good . 22  (3  .27 


Apples,  scarce ;  Baldwins,  bu.,  $2.75 
to  $3;  Ben  Davis,  $2  to  $2.25;  Russets, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  seconds,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Western  Winesaps,  bu.  box,  $3  to  $3.50. 
Potatoes,  easy  ;  home  grown,  bu.,  40c  to 
$1 ;  So.,  bbl.,  $5.75  to  $6.25 ;  sweets, 
hamper,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 
Cherries,  steady ;  Cal.  box,  $3  to  $4.75 ; 
black  Oregon,  do.,  $3.50  to  $3.75.  Plums, 
steady ;  So.  fancy,  box,  $3.25  to  $4. 
Strawberries,  active;  home  grown,  32-qt. 
crate,  $6  to  $9. 


BEANS 


Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea  . 

7.75@ 

10.00 
s  00 

Red  kidney  . 

8  00@ 

8.25 

White  kidney  . 

8.50(5) 

9.00 

lrellow  eye  . 

7.50(5) 

8.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

.  .23  @ 

.24 

Spring  broilers  . 

.  .35  @ 

.50 

Roosters  . 

.  .11  @ 

12 

Geese  . 

.16 

Turkeys  . 

.30 

Ducks  . 

.25 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  uneven  quality;  Ga.  crate, 
$1.50  to  $4.  Cantaloupes,  active;  stand¬ 
ard  crate,  $3.75  to  $4.75;  honey  dews, 
era  to,  $2  to  $2.50.  Watermelons,  each, 
50c  to  $1.25. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  dirl ;  marrows,  cwt.,  $10.59  to 
$11  :  white  kidney,  $9  to  $10;  other  sorts 
$8  to  $8.50.  Onions,  dull  ;  Texas,  crate,’ 
$1.50  to  $2.50 ;  Bermuda,  $2.50  to  $3 ; 
Egyptian,  sack,  $4.25  to  $4.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady ;  asparagus,  doz. 
bunches,  $3  to  $3  50;  beans,  wax  and 
green,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $3;  beets,  new, 
hamper,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ;  carrots,  new, 
hamper  $1.50  to  $1.90;  cabbage,  So. 
crate,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ;  cauliflower,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $3.25 ;  celery,  So.,  crate,  $6  to 
$<  ;  cucumbers,  So.,  hamper,  $1.75  to 
$2 ;  egg  plant,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25  ;  lettuce, 
home  grown,  box,  75c  to  $1 ;  do.,  iceberg, 
crate,  $5.o0  to  $6 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
40  to  oOc;  'peas,  So.,  hamper,  $3.75  to 
$4;  peppers,  box,  $3  to  $3.25;  pieplant, 
doz.  bunches,  15  to  25c;  radishes,  doz 
bunches,  25  to  30c ;  shallots,  doz.  bunches', 
10  to  20c;  spinach,  bu.,  25  to  40c- 
tomatoes,  crate,  $4.25  to  $8;  turnips’ 
new,  white,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  water¬ 
cress,  doz.  bunches,  45  to  60c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet  ;  white  comb,  14  to  20c  , 
dark,  10  to  12c.  Maple  products,  weak  ; 
sugar,  lb.,  10  to  18c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1  to 


Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $19 
to  $2_ ;  clover,  $18  to  $20;  rye  straw, 
$13  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw,  $11 
to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car  lot,  ton,  $25- 
middlings,  $29;  red  dog,  $36.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $42.50;  oil  meal,  $40;  hominy 
$35.75;  gluten,  $41;  oat  feed,  $18.50; 
rye  middlings,  $31.  j.  w.  c 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $4  to  $9.50;  Ben  Davis, 
$2.50  to  $5. 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.85;  red  kidney, 
$8  to  $8.25  ;  yellow  eye,  $7.75  to  $8. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  4044  to  41c;  good  to 
choice,  38  to  39c  ;  seconds,  37  to  3744c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  37  to  38c ;  gathered, 
choice,  30  to  32c ;  lower  grades,  26  to  28c. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  Green  Mountain,  100  lbs.,  $1.35 
to  $1.50;  new,  bbl.,  $3  to  $5. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  30c;  roosters,  16  to  18c; 
broilers,  48  to  52c ;  squabs,  doz.,  $3.50 
to  $6. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  bu.  box,  $4  to  $7 ;  lettuce, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  tomatoes,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
string  beans,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  radishes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Broilers,  best,  lb . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Fowls  . 

Capons,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  .  . . . 

Roosters  . . 

Ducks  . 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz.'.’.’ 

9  to  10  lbs . 

6  to  8  lbs . 

Eruits 


.40  @  .42 

.30@  .35 

.50@  .53 

.35  @  .45 

.22  Co)  .29 
.44  @  .46 

.32 @  .40 

.13(9)  .16 

.20(7?  .25 

7.50 @  9.00 
5.75  @  7.00 

3.00(5)  4.75 

% 


Apples — Stark,  bbl . 

Baldwin,  bbl . . . 

Ben  Davis  . 

Gano  . . 

Albemarle  . 

Strawberries — 

Up-river  . 

Nearby  . . . 

Blackberries  . 

Raspberries,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Gooseberries,  qt . 

Cherries,  qt . • . 

Peaches,  Georgia,  crate  .  .  . 
Muskmelons,  bu.,  crate  .... 
Watermelons,  car  . 


4.00(5)  5.50 
4.00(5)  6  00 
3.75(5)  4.50 
4.00(5)  5.50 
6.00@10.50 

.15(5)  .35 
.20(5)  .35 

.12(5)  .25 

.20(5)  .23 

.12(5)  .32 

.1 5(5)  .25 
•  15(7/)  .20 

1.00(5)  4.50 
3.00(a)  4.25 
400.(5)  800. 


Vegetables 


Asparagus,  doz.  bunches  _  1.50(5)7.00 

Beets,  bu .  1.75(5)2.00 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  1.50@2.00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.00(5)1.50 

Celery  hearts,  doz .  1.50(5)2  25 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00(51.50 

Peas,  bu.  basket  .  2.25(5)3  25 

Eggplant,  bu.  .  2.00@3JH) 

Lettuce,  bu . 50(5)1.25 

Onions,  bu .  1.50(5)2.75 

Peppers,  bu .  3.00@4.00 

Radishes,  bbl . 1.25(5)1.50 

Sweet  corn,  bu .  1.50@4  25 

Spinach,  bu.  . .  . . 40®  or, 

Squash,  bu .  1.00(5)2.00 

String  beans,  bu . 75@3.00 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches  .  2.00(5)3  00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate . .  .  1.50(5/5  00 

Turnips,  bbl .  2.00(53.50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.50(5)2.50 

Watercress,  100  bunches _  3.00(5)3.50 

POTATOES 

Wis.,  150-lb.  sack  .  l.25@2f.25 

Mich.,  150-lb.  sack .  1.00(52.25 

Maine,  180  lbs . 2.75@3.50 

Southern,  new  bbl . 1.00(5)5.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00@2.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs .  9.10(510.40 

Bulls  .  5.50@  7.00 

Cows  .  1.50@  6.25 

Calves,  best  . 12.00(512.50 

Lower  grades .  5.00@  9.00 

Sheep  .  4.00@  6.00 

Lambs  . 14.00@17.00 

Flogs  .  6.50@  7.75 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  CALVES 

Veal,  best  . 10@  .17 

Common  to  good . 10@  .14 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . 26.00@27.00 

No.  2  . 24.00@25.00 

No.  3  . 20.00@23.00 

Straw,  rye  . 23.00@24.00 
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June  30,  1923 


White  Leghorn  and  R.  I.  Red  Pullets 

FOR  SALE 

Birds  8  weeks  old  $1.75, 1 2  weeks  at  $2.00,  10  weeks  at  $2.25 
each.  Hens  from  breeding  pens  $2.50  to  $3.00  each ;  a  few 
cocks  $5.00  to  $10.00  each.  Booking  orders  for  Fall  deliv¬ 
ery  on  cockerels  and  ready-to-lay  pullets.  Closing  out 
sale  of  White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks, 
some  choice  birds,  all  laying.  Order  from  this  ad.  and  if 
not  pleased  return,  and  money  refunded. 

T.  R.  THOMAS 

“  The  Maples  ”  Bristol,  Vermont 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  PULLETS 

10  weeks  old,  for  June  and  July  delivery  Good,  vig¬ 
orous  free  range  stock,  bred  for  heavy  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  81.25  each.  Lower  prices  on  large  orders. 
FISHER  BROS.  -  Atlantic.  Pa. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

8REE0ERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  "  THAT  LAY  AN0  PAY." 

PULLETS,  BENS,  COCKS,  COCKERELS 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 


A 

PULLET 

FAMINE 

R0SEGLEN  FARM 


There  will  be  a  shortage  over  the 
country  of  good  pullets  this  Fall. 
Buy  now.  We  have  1,600  wonderful 
12-wk.-old  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pul¬ 
lets.  Great  value  at  $l.t>0  each. 
Here’s  where  you  get  QUALITY. 

East  Stroudsburg,  Penn. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

8  to  10  wks.  old.  Bred  from  Tom  Barron's  Selected 
Breeding  Pens.  Raised  on  free  range.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

VINEYARD  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


300  BARRON  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

12  wks,  old,  $1.(>0  each.  Beauties  ;  to  make  room.  100 
Sanborn  Red  Bullets,  15  wks.  old,  $1.75. 

E.  S.  ANDERSON  •  Valley  Collage,  New  York 


VC  ADI  IWr  LfCMC  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

I  LAIvLIlNu  rlEINO  Rhode  island  reds 

$1.50  each.  Anconas,  $1.25  each.  White  Leghorns, 
$1  each.  White  or  Black  Leghorn,  8,  10  and  12- 
wks.  pullets,  August  and  September  delivery,  $1, 

$1  25  and  SI  .50  each.  IDYLDELL  FARM,  Wolcott,  New  York 


SI  .50  Each  forS.  G.  White  Leghorn 

Pure  Barron  Strain.  Must  sell  for  lack  of  room. 

CONNISCUFFE  POULTRY  FARM  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


50  AND  7  5  CENTS  EACH-Fully  Registered 

250-270  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Birdsare  six  weeks  old  and  In  fine  shape.  Laying  yearling 
Hens  %  $1.60  each.  CONNISCUFFE  POULTRY  FARM.  Tinally,  N  J. 


CHICKS 

6  CENTS  AND 

CL0YD  NIEM0ND 


8.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  $8  per  100 
8.  C.  Buff  Leghorn,  810  per  100 
Rocks  $10  ;  Reds,  $1 1  per  100 
UP  Order  Direct.  Circular  Free. 
McAlisterville,  Pa.  P.  0.  Box  5 


White,  Brown,  and  Buff  Leghorn,  10c;  Bar- 
and  Buff  Rocks,  12e  ;  Reds,  12e  :  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  14o  ;  Mixed,  #«.  Special  prices  on 
600  or  1,000.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

YHE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS! 

100^  Guar.  Order  from 
WM,  NACE 


S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
9e.  Barred  Rocks,  11c; 
Reds,  18c  and  Mixed,  8c. 
this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Chicks 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  8e;  Reds,  10c;  Broilers,  7c. 
Write  for  circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  10c  each.  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  13c  each.  Black  Minorcas,  14c  each.  100?!  live 
arrival  guaranteed,  ECLIPSE  FARMS,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


T’UIPIf  C  8-  c.  Buff,  $12—100.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
VaIHVaIVO  horns,  *10—100.  Rocks,  $12—100.  W.  Rocks, 
$16—100.  Reds,  $18 — 100.  Mixed,  $9 — 100.  Send  in  your  or¬ 
der.  Cir.  Free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Bax  l 


CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks.  10c  ;  Reds,  11c,  and  Mixed,  Be.  100% 
guaranteed.  Circular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa 


White  Wyandotfe,  R.I.  Red,  Barred  Rock 

yearling  hens  laying,  line  utility  fowls,  $8.50  each. 

RIVERDALE  P0U1TRY  FARM  Box  265  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Kooks,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  An- 
^XlXV^lAij  conus.  Get  our  June  Prices.  Cat¬ 
alog.  Reference.  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  McAlisttnille,  P».  Box  6 


I  area  Ctant,  Pine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese.  Ducks, 
Largo  0T0CK  Guineas,  Bun  turns.  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 


BREEDERS  AND  EGGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Ps-I!  DUCKLINGS 


Hatching  Eg  go 

Price  List  Free 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.Islip.N  Y 


HATCHING^GGS  PEKIN  Sings 

BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  Lon,  l.l.nd,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  Gold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  Selected  from  our  best  yards. 

THOMAS  REILY  -  Plymouth,  Mass. 


GELLULOID  3L.EG  SANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield.  Mass. 


rHIflfkl  S  C.  W.  and  BR.  L,  10c;  B.  ROCKS.  12c. 

S.  C.  REDS,  13c;  MIXED,  8c.  Special 
prices  on  large  lots.  Order  from  this  adv.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville.  Pa.  R.  2 
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Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


Bred  for 
profitable  flocks 

Because  of  excellent  breeding, 
Lively  Chicks  develop  rapidly 
into  broilers  and  layers.  All 
our  chicks  are  descendants  of 
famous  stock.  Each  farm- 
raised  small  flock  supplying 
our  eggs  is  headed  by  cock¬ 
erels  direct  from  the  leading 
variety  specialist. 

We  guarantee  100%  delivery, 
alive  and  healthy.  Any  losses 
in  the  mail  will  be  replaced  or 
money  refunded. 

Send  for  price  list  and  Kerr’s 
Chick  Book — 36  ijages  of  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  information 
about  poultry-keeping,  how 
Lively  Chicks  are  bred,  vari¬ 
eties  and  their  care. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn.) 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


30,000  Chicks  weekly 

For  July  and  August 

Hatches  due  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
ofj  each  week.  Hatched  by  experts 
with  13  years'  experience,  in  one  of 
the  largest,  finest  and  best  equipped 
hatcheries  in  the  State.  80  per  cent  of  our 
orders  are  from  old  customers.  Order  July 
and  August  Chicks  early  at  these  lock-bottom 
prices— 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . 10c  each 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 12c  each 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  S,  C.  Black  Minorcas. ...  l  4c  each 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes; . . I  4c  each 

Mixed  Chicks,  healthy  and  vigorous .  4  c  each 

Lots  of  500 . cent  per  chick  less. 

Lots  of  1000 .  1  cent  per  chick  less. 

100  per  cent,  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to 
your  door  by  Parcel  Post. 

Reference  :  Richfield  Bank.  Fine  Catalog  Free 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  -  Richfield,  Pa. 

(Members  International  Babr  Chick  Association) 


Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 

8-10-12  Week  Old 
Ready  to  Lay  Pullets 

With  the  production  bred  in  them 
through  years  of  trapnesting  and  pedi¬ 
gree  breeding. 

We  not  only  CLAIM  to  have  the  GOODS, 
but  a  visit  to  our  plant,  where  you  can 
see  the  parent  stock  and  young  chicks 
of  all  ages  growing,  will  convince  you 
that  we  have  the  STOCK  you  want. 

Not  only  for  next  FALL  egg  production 
but  for  your  future  breeding  stock. 
Pullets  ready  for  delivery. 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Dept.  W.  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
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II  Must  Have  Room  for  II 
Growing  Stock 

f  j  Will  sell  1,000  Yearling  Pul-  || 
II  lets  from  Hogan  tested  birds,  |f 
$1.25  each 

[|  LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM  |) 

Babylon.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

=  ritimtiitiiiMiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiinitiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiir;  = 
niiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiR 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  from  Barron  strain 

Certified  stock.  Large,  vigorous  hens  on  free 
range.  Mated  only  to  cockerels  which  are  cer¬ 
tified.  Chicks  every  Thursday  at  $12.00  per  100. 

$50  per  500 

Beginning  week  June  25th,  $10  per  100 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituck,  L.  I.  -  LOVELL  GORDON 


r»  A  PV  rillY  s.  C.  W.  L.,  10c,  Barr  Rocks. 

A/111A  12c,  Reds  18c.  S.  C.  B.  L.  10c, 
Broilers.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices.  ,1.  N.  Naee,  McAliiterrille,  Pa. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffiee  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  May  29,  1923: 


BAKRKI)  ROCKS 

Purdue  University,  Inn.  .  ... 

W.  H.  B  Kent.  N.Y  . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  . 

Lewis  Farms.  HI . . 

dales  F.  Fraticais,  L.  1 .  .  .. 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn. 

G.  B.  Treadwell.  Mass  . 

Ernest  W  Picker,  N  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn.,. . 

Merritt M. Clark. Conn  ...  ..  . 

E,  C  Foreman.  Mich. . 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard.  Del  .  . 

The  Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . 

II.  E,  Dennison.  Mich . 

Warren  D.  McCann.  Conn .  ..  . 

W  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y  . . 

WHITE  ROCK8 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros..  Mass. ... .  . 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.I . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Hamer.  Mass . 

H,  B,  Spangler,  N,  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

X. audy  Anderson.  England . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.I . 

Frank  E.  Nash,  Mass .  . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I  . . 

lli-Quality  Hennery,  Vt  . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.Y . 

F.  L.  Meiland,  Ky . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott,  Ill . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Miller  Bros.,  Conn . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass... . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass..  . 

Harriet  F.  Lawton,  Mass . 

Charles  D.  Peitce.  R.  I . 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass . 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson.  Mass . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Alton  Farm,  Vt . 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H . 

H.  M.  Penley,  Maine . .  . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Hall  Farm,  Vt . 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J . 

diaries  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

RoyJH.^Waite,  Md .  . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

8.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . w . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

C.  G.  Reams,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . . . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Vt . 

Andrew  L.  Olir,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt . 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen,  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

White  Springs  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

D.  B.  Walls.  Cal . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  J . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn  . 

Ge<  rge  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Total .  . 


Week 

Total 

45 

1054 

50 

1092 

39 

1072 

40 

989 

4S 

1089 

2,4 

771 

29 

971 

45 

666 

49 

1096 

51 

904 

44 

1015 

46 

1017 

32 

789 

32 

789 

54 

1057 

43 

811 

17 

403 

38 

523 

27 

649 

39 

634 

38 

938 

49 

1169 

28 

666 

52 

1027 

51 

1028 

40 

988 

49 

1290 

42 

1095 

41 

838 

36 

1196 

39 

778 

28 

752 

49 

1247 

40 

1121 

45 

1061 

30 

901 

3.5 

958 

31 

815 

29 

918 

28 

590 

52 

1096 

39 

1174 

39 

885 

41 

846 

37 

997 

37 

1045 

29 

857 

22 

1101 

40 

922 

42 

1004 

21 

1226 

39 

964 

47 

1181 

38 

871 

38 

954 

30 

921 

52 

1156 

49 

1212 

42 

1009 

44 

1122 

42 

1225 

12 

1124 

35 

S45 

33 

1079 

49 

$93 

40 

1048 

55 

1096 

55 

1201 

43 

903 

42 

954 

44 

1074 

42 

1050 

36 

971 

41 

1121 

36 

841 

54 

1228 

30 

773 

47 

926 

26 

780 

16 

1160 

2 

956 

48 

940 

42 

721 

42 

939 

34 

842 

37 

1034 

37 

689 

54 

1007 

49 

1124 

54 

929 

41 

6S5 

48 

1149 

51 

1047 

49 

1079 

42 

1017 

44 

968 

45 

1073 

45 

975 

45 

769 

52 

1070 

4957 

96737 

Improving  a  Ration 

Can  the  following  grain  ration  be  im¬ 
proved  for  42  laying  hens?  Morning, 
one-third  quart  buckwheat,  one-third 
quart  wheat,  one-third  quart  barley. 
Evening,  one  and  one-half  quarts  corn, 
three-fourths  quart  buckwheat,  three- 
fourths  quart  wheat,  one-lialf  quart  bar¬ 
ley.  Hens  laying  an  average  of  23  eggs 
at  present.  Hens  will  not  eat  oats  very 
much.  Have  Cornell  lading  mash  in 
front  of  hens  in  hoppers  all  day.  Would 
you  advise  feeding  less  grain  ration  in 
Spring  and  Summer  than  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter?  People  advise  me  to  cut  down  on 
grain  in  Spring  and  Summer  so  as  to 
have  hens  consume  more  mash.  c.  S. 

New  York. 

Yes,  hens  should  eat  more  mash  when 
laying  heavily  than  during  the  season 
when  they  are  taking  a  more  or  less  com¬ 
plete  rest.  As  late  Summer  approaches 
it  is  well  to  add  one  meal  a  day  of  moist 
mash  to  keep  up  the  consumption  of  this 
part  of  the  ration  and  maintain  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Your  grain  mixture  is  good, 
though  buckwheat  is  perhaps  better  suited 
to  Winter  feeding  than  to  Summer.  An 
increase  in  the  amount  of  mash  eaten  is 
brought  about  by  the  natural  appetites 
of  the  fowls  when  laying  heavily,  and 
by  somewhat  restricted  grain  feeding. 

M.  B.  D. 


PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Lead  the  World  as  Layers. 
Bred  for  EGGS  since  1889. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year. 
Continuous  records  up  to  148 
eggs  in  148  days.  Pulletslay¬ 
ing  at  113  and  114  days.  Out- 
layed  over  2600  birds  in  five 
Mo.  Laying  Contests. 

BLUE  RIBBON  WINNERS  at  Rochester,  N.  V., 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Dayton,  O., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  etc.  Real  Money  Makers. 
Mrs.  Miller's  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  net  profit  $8.09 
per  hen;  Mrs.  VVunch  sold  over  $157  worth  of  eggs; 
Mr.  Wilson  over  $260:  Mr.  Carr,  Indian  Head,  Md., 
made  over  $800  from  flock  of  53  hens. 

Eggs  and  Chicks  at  Half  Price 

16-Page  Cir.  Free.  Large  General  80-Page  Catalog,  25c. 
Member  Int.  Chick  Assn. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


YAMA  FARMS 

S.C.  Black  Minorcas  and  Barred  Rocks 

Minorcas  lay  the  largest  chalk-white  hen  eggs  known. 
The  size  of  the  birds  make  them  more  desirable  for  the 
table  than  any  Mediterranean.  Hens  weigh  7  and  8  lbs. 
Red  comb  and  wattles,  long  bodied,  greenish  black 
plumage.  Standard  bred  Barred  Rocks.  Exhibition 
Minorca  and  Rock  eggs,  $8.00  a  setting  ;  Utility  S2.00 
a  setting  or  in  100  lots,  Minorcas  $1  0.00  ;  Barred  Rocks 
$8.00.  Minorca  chicks  22e;  Barred  Rocks  $17.00  a 
hundred.  Address,  POULTRY  DEPT,  of  YAMA  FARMS. 
Edward  B.  Taylor,  Supt.  Napanoch,  Uisler  Co„  N  Y 


Kent  Barred  Rocks 

SEE  PEN  2  AT  STORRS  PEN  4  AT  VINELAND 

July  chicka  at  half  price.  My  July  chick*  can  be 
brought  into  laying  by  Chrittmas.  Send  for  circular. 

VV.  H.  B.  KENT  -  Cazenovia,  N.  V. 


Baby  Cbix  7c  aucl  Up 

Get  Johnson’s  reduced  prices  on  chicks  for  July,  Au¬ 
gust  and  September.  Grand  catalogue  and  price  list 
free.  JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  10c  each;  Barred 
P.  Rocks,  12c  each;  MixOh’ix,  8c;  Heavy 
extra  select,  9c  each.  500  lots  H  cent 
less.  Prepaid.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c;  Barred  Rock,  lOc;  Red, 
11c;  Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safa 
delivery  guaranteed.  C.  P.  LEISTER,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


FRA3NTCAIS’  ROCKS 

Breeder*,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 


CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

High-Grade  S.  C.  Ancona8-S,  C.  W.  Leghorns 

RAHWAY  -  NEW  JERSEY 


ANCONAS  (SingleGomb)  breding  unequaled.  Official 

records  and  winnings.  Chicks  now  $18  and  $15.75—100 
Circulars.  Earle  8.  Wilson,  Box  48T.  llaniniond,  N.Y. 


CHICKS  Laying  Strain  BarredRocks 

12c  ;  mixed,  8c.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcql 
Post  prepaid  pamph.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


BAB  Y  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  $10;  Mixed,  $8  a  hundred.  Post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free 
Bank  Ref.  TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY.  Millerstown,  Pa 


pLjy  BarredRocks,  11c;  Reds,  13c;  W.  Leghorns,  9c; 
•HI*  Mixed,  7c.  100%  guaranteed.  Order  from  adv.  or 

circular  free.  Twin  Hatchery,  McAlister vllle,  Pa. 


Lvuat  oiuBrvnudiu5ian«10wks  old  verybegt 
blood;  $2  each.  AUGUSTUS  RAYNOR.  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
COCKERELS- PULLETS 

March  hatched.  From  high-producing,  trap-neated 
stock.  SPENCER  POULTRY  FARMS* HATCHERY, Spencer,  Ohio 


ALL  CHICKS  NOW  10c 

“Martin”  W.  Wyandottes,  “Park’s  "Barred  Rook,  Mixed, 
8c.  None  better.  Fully  guaranteed.  Send  cash  order. 
Prompt  delivery.  Bank  ref.  S.  w  KUNE.  Middlecretk,  Pa 


White  WuanHnHo  Feb-  March>  April  Pullets,  Cocker- 
11 Illie  WyanDOTTe  els.  Also  2-4-6-wks-old  chicks.  Cata- 
logue  Free.  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Single  Comb  Red  Breeding  Pen  ‘i  cockerel 

withtrapnsst  record*  averaging  175  eggs  for  each 
hen.  Lack  of  room  compel*  this  sacrifice.  First  $5C 
check  gets  the  pen.  CHAS.  H.  LANE,  Southboro.  Mats 

3TERSEYZB  LAC  KGrl  ANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  (  SONS,  (ox  199.  Belmer.  N.  1 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Stock  for  sal*.  Big,  strong,  iturdy.  healthy  chick*. 
BLAUVELT  -  Mata  wan.  N.  J. 

s 

heppard’s  Ancona  Baby  Chicks.  Hatch,  June  26th 
July  10th.  $14.60—100.  GEO.  K.  B0W0ISH,  Esperance.R.Y. 

Make  Money  Raising  Squabs 

.  IhL  Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders 

shipped  everywhere.  Write  for  prices. 

Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  Specialty. 

smSSu JB8  Allston  Squab  Co.,  38  N.  Beacon  St.,  Allston,  Mass. 

Start  July  First 

WITH 

Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Effective  and  easy  to  keep 
Price,  One  Dollar 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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THE  HENYARD 


Gasping  Chicks 

I  have  a  bunch  of  young  chickens  with 
the  gapes.  They  act  as  though  they  are 
gasping  for  breath,  and  are  dying,  four 
or  five  a  day.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to 
do  for  them?  j.  w.  B. 

Gaping  is  not  necessarily  an  indication 
of  the  presence  of  gapeworms  in  the 
windpipe;  it  occurs  in  the  effort  to 
breathe  when  the  chick  is  choking  from 
any  obstruction.  This  is  commonly  seen 
in  brooder  pneumonia,  or  aspergillosis,  a 
disease  caused  by  a  fungus  growth  in  the 
respiratory  passages  and  one  that  is  very 
prevalent.  From  your  statment  that 
vour  chicks  are  dying  at  the  rate  of  sev¬ 
eral  per  day,  I  suspect  that  you  have 
this  disease,  not  gapes,  to  deal  with. 
There  is  little  that  can  be  done  in  the 
wav  of  treatment  that  is  of  value,  lhe 
disease  should  be  guarded  against  by 
avoidance  of  exposure  to  moldy  or  musty 
litter,  food  or  vegetable  matter  in  the 
runs.  The  fungus  grows  upon  these  and 
is  transferred  to  the  respiratory  organs 
of  the  chicks  when  they  come  m  contact 
with  it.  Give  your  flock  new,  clean  and 
sweet  litter,  clean  and  disinfect  their 
utensils  by  the  use  of  boiling  water,  and 
protect  them  from  exposure  until  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  subsided  by  removing  any  ailing 
(‘hicks  and  placing  them  by  themsenes, 
where  they  cannot  infect  others.  M.  b.  d. 


Determining  Sex  of  Little  Chicks 


Some  of  the  larger  hatcheries  offer  baby 
chicks  for  broilers  at  a  low  price.  How 
do  they  know  the  sex  of  the  chick,  or  is 
there  ii  way  of  telling  the  sex^  for  some¬ 
body  with  enough  experience?  1  have 
bought  100  P.  Rocks  and  we  raised  from 
the  first  HO  chicks  48,  but  there  are  onl> 
three  pullets.  The  second  50  are  not  old 
enough  yet  to  be  sure  about  it,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  better.  I  paid 
23  cents  apiece.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
wav  of  getting  back  on  them.  Something 
like  this  is  rather  disappointing,  not  only 
from  the  money  point  of  view,  but  also 
because  nobody  cares  for  being  fooled  in 
such  a  way.  w-  s- 

New  York. 


We  doubt  if  anyone  can  determine  the 
sex  of  little  chicks.  Some  people  make  a 
good  guess  at  it,  but  that  is  as  fai  as 
t hev  «-o.  Various  methods  of  determining 
sex'  lmve  been  suggested,  but  they  have 
not  stood  the  full  test.  Of  course  if  any 
poultrvman  gives  an  absolute  guarantee 
and  lie'  is  responsible  you  can  compel  him 
to  make  good.  But  will  any  sane  and 
reputable  man  give  any  such  guarantee.' 


Calcium  Carbonate  in  Poultry  Ration 

I  see  mentioned  quite  often  by  people 
that  put  out  laying  mashes  that  one  of 
the  ingredients  contained  is  calcium  car¬ 
bonate.  Will  you  tell  me  the  benefit 
claimed  for  adding  the  same,  also  per 
cent  and  cost? 

Maine. 


Calcium  carbonate  is,  in  plain  lan¬ 
guage,  carbonate  of  lime,  or,  in  still 
plainer  language,  limestone.  It  is  common 
in  other  forms,  as  well,  as  in  oyster  shells 
and  marl.  Egg  shells  are  largely  made 
up  of  it,  so,  you  see,  it  is  quite  an  es¬ 
sential  element  in  a  poultry  ration.  I 
neglected  to  say  that  tombstones  are  fre¬ 
quently  made  up  of  calcium  carbonate, 
in  the  form  of  marble.  Taking  it  all  in 
all,  calcium  carbonate — oh  yes,  the  gas 
that  gives  the  fizz  to  soda  water  may  be 
derived  from  calcium  carbonate — is  quite 
an  important  substance  in  commerce,  as 
our  school  books  used  to  say,  but  just 
why  it  should  be  added  in  any  of  its  or¬ 
dinary  forms  to  poultry  mashes  is  be¬ 
yond  me,  unless  it  is  because  it  is  cheap 
and  quite  heavy.  Give  your  hens  plenty 
of  crushed  oyster  shells,  or  limestone  grit, 
and  they  won’t  miss  calcium  carbonate 
from  their  ration.  M.  b.  d. 


Feeding  Pullets 

I  bought  526  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
chicks  on  April  11.  We  have  lost  to 
date  less  than  a  dozen,  and  they  will 
weigh  IYj  lbs.  eight  weeks  ol<L  How 
can  I  feed  them  to  avoid  a  molt?  This 
is  my  intended  system :  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  also 
Storrs  mash,  equal  parts  of  each ;  cab¬ 
bage  for  greens,  feed  grit  and  shells  as 
usual.  Will  use  lights  about  December 
1  unless  otherwise  advised.  At  present 
I  am  feeding  Storrs  mash  and  equal 
parts  of  corn  and  wheat.  Corn  is 
cracked :  will  add  oats  soon.  Is  there 
any  better  system?  w.  J.  P. 

New  York. 

Anyone  who  can  bring  526  Leghorn 
chicks  to  a  weight  of  1.5  lbs.  each  at 
eight  weeks,  with  a  loss  of  less  than  a 
dozen,  hardly  needs  advice  with  regard 
to  raising  them ;  he  should  give  it. 

Molting  in  the  Fall  is  induced  by  too 
early  hatching  and  too  much  meat  in 
the  ration.  It  need  not  be  feared  with 
April  chicks  unless  they  are  unduly 
pushed  on  a  high  protein  diet.  If,  as 
Fall  approaches,  you  observe  that  your 
pullets  are  “ripening”  too  fast,  as  shown 
by  combs  and  heads,  cut.  out  the  mash 
and  feed  only  whole  grain  for  a  time. 
With  the  ration  that  you  describe,  I  do 
not  think  that  you  will  have  any  trouble. 
You  will  probably  start  your  lights  eariy 
in  November,  rather  than  in  December. 

M.  B.  D. 


<Jhc  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


The  Ireland  Geared  Hoists 

More  and  more  the  hoist  is  becoming  a  necessity 
to  the  worthwhile  farmer.  In  storing  hay,  grain. 


potatoes,  or  ice,  it 
does  away  with  the 
services  of  the 
extra  hired  man. 

Write  for  circular 
and  price  sheet  to¬ 
day.  We  have  a 
hoist  especially 
adapted  for  hay¬ 
ing.  It  can  be 
operated  direct 
fom  the  load. 

Let  us  quote  you 
at  once. 


Ireland  Machinery  &  Foundry  Company 
11-13  State  Street,  Norwich,  New  York 


-IsThere  a  HAAG 

Washer  in  Your  Town? 

No  woman  who  ever  used  a  ‘‘Haag1’  would  be 
without  one  —  would 
give  tip  her  piauo  first. 

7  styles;  operated  by 
electricity  or  gasoline 
engine.  Largest  line  of 
power  washers  made. 

To  introduce  Haag 
Washers  we  will  make 
a  special  low  price  to 
first  buyer  in  any  town. 

Write  at  once 

for  free  circulars  show¬ 
ing  full  line,  and  get 
the  advantage  of  low 
price  on  first  machine. 

L.  TEMPLAR,  Eastern  Distributor 

501  Everson  Bldg..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  yqungmen,  most¬ 
ly  without,  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
employment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge 
to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, me. 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  915 . 


THORNDIKE,  ME. — $4,000.  big  bay,  potato  and 
wood  farm;  here  is  a  well-located  farm  in  one 
of  our  good  farming  towns,  containing  335 
acres,  more  or  less.  Only  two  miles  from 
depot;  1%  miles  to  town  with  stores,  church, 
mills,  station  and  other  advantages;  mail  de¬ 
livered;  near  neighbors;  rolling,  maehiue- 
worked  fields,  cutting  70  tons  of  bay;  spring 
watered  pasture  for  20  bead  of  stock;  w-oodlot 
estimated  to  cut  1,200  cords,  and  market  near 
by;  apple  orchard  of  100  trees,  also  pears,  and 
maple  sugar  orchard  of  100  trees;  ten-room  cot¬ 
tage  house,  painted;  cellar  with  outside  en¬ 
trance;  in  good  condition  inside  and  out;  maple 
shade;  excellent  view,  overlooking  large  lake 
and  village;  granary  and  ice  house;  this  is  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  some  enterprising  man 
to  secure  a  good  farm  home  on  easy  terms;  lo 
a  responsible  party  the  owner  will  sell  for 
$4,000,  $1,000  down  and  balance  to  suit,  and 
will  include  some  personal  property;  matters 
demanding  his  attention  elsewhere  is  reason  for 
sale;  this-  ad  will  not  appear  again;  correspond¬ 
ence  invited.  HOWARD  I..  HURD,  Thorndike, 
Maine. 


FOR  SALE — 107-acre  farm,  under  good  state  of 
cultivation;  52  acres  planted,  20  oats,  10 
rye,  2  potatoes,  10  corn,  20  acres  just  seeded 
Timothy  and  clover;  2,000  grape  vines,  300 
fruit  trees,  apples,  pears,  etc.;  10  buildings, 
all  metal  roofs;  practically  new  10-room  house; 
10  young  cows,  4  calves,  2  horses,  13  pigs; 
machinery  to  work  farm;  7  acres  large  timber 
land;  natural  stream  of  water  near  stable: 
location,  8  miles  from  Hudson.  N.  T. ;  can 
ship  products  by  boat  or  by  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  railroad;  price  $7,500,  $3,00  cash,  balance 
on  easy  payments;  write  for  full  details. 
Address  ECONOMY  DRUG  CO..  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Modern,  up-to-minute  dairy  and 
fruit  farm.  Central  New  York:  105  acres;  45 
registered  Holsteins  (accredited);  4  teams; 
grade  A  milk  route,  $30  daily;  1,000  fruit 
trees,  finest  fruit  belt,  State  road,  city  schools; 
modern  brick  house,  steam  heat,  electricity, 
modern  plumbing;  latest  dairy  equipment,  all 
kinds  machinery,  buildings,  Ice  plant;  double 
tenant  house;  sold  as  a  going  concern;  crops 
in;  great  proposition  for  father  and  sons; 
$20,500,  worth  $50,000.  H.  J.  KARPINSKI, 
R.F.D.  7,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


200- ACRE  FARM — 32  registered  and  grade  Hol¬ 
steins,  purebred  Lakeuvelders;  50  acres  tim¬ 
ber,  apple  orchard,  complete  farm  equipment. 
C.  M.  EATON,  Cineinnatus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Furnished  cottage  for  the  Summer, 
an  ideal  place  for  rest.  MRS.  ADAM  J. 
EADIE,  Delaware  Co.,  De  Lancey,  N.  Y. 


03-ACRE  FARM  and  boarding  house;  high  ele¬ 
vation;  first-class  buildings;  will  sell  with 
stock,  tools  and  furniture;  rooms  all  rented  for 
July  and  August.  Address  MOUNTAIN  VIEW 
FARM,  Erwinna,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  poultry  plant,  Vineland, 
N.  ,T. ;  0  acres;  1,400  head  stock;  good  8- 
room  dwelling,  gas,  phone,  bath;  8  minntes  to 
trolley;  .good  orchard.  ADVERTISER  3575, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — General  store,  established  30 

years;  fully  stocked,  doing  good  business; 
located  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. :  write  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars.  O.  J.  FURHMAN,  Grahams- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Water-power  buckwheat  and  feed 
mill;  an  opportunity  tor  a  man  with  a  few 
thousand  dollars  to  secure  a  fine  business  at  a 
very  low  cost.  ADVERTISER  3590,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  and  fruit  farm:  12  acres;  State 
road;  2  miles  from  3  railroad  towns;  12-room 
house,  water,  electricity,  furnace;  large  barn, 
and  hen  house;  egg  and  cliix  trade  established; 
$3,800.  easy  terms.  WEST  HILL  POULTRY 
FARM,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 45-acre  farm,  Flemington;  7-room 
bouse,  bath,  improvements:  barn,  wagon 
bouse,  poultry  houses;  fine  shade,  lawn,  or¬ 
chard,  vineyard,  brook.  C.  ADAMS,  Dingoes, 
N.  J. 


PASTEURIZING  plant  and  retail  milk  route 
for  sale:  this  plant  installed  2  years  ago  by 
the  Creamery  Package  Co. ;  fully  equipped  in 
every  way,  including  Brunswick  refrigerating 
machine,  etc;  handling  about  420  qts.  daily; 
all  grade  A  milk;  capacity  of  plant  1,000  qts. 
daily;  owner  has  been  laid  up  for  the  past  5 
years  with  rheqmatism  and  unable  to  do  any¬ 
thing;  only  one  man  handling  the  amounr  of 
milk  mentioned  above;  can  run  to  capacity 
of  plant  in  no  time;  12,000  population  to  draw 
from;  the  dairy  is  located  on  Rroadwa.v  and 
anyone  can  do  any  amount  of  business  with 
automobilists  in  selling  milk  by  the  quart  or 
glass;  milk  delivered  daily  by  the  Farmers’ 
Co-operative  Milk  Co.;  all  the  milk  wanted 
guaranteed;  write  or  call  for  full  particulars, 
but  would  much  rather  have  you  come  and  look 
this  business  over.  DIAMOND  DAIRY.  22 
Broadway,  North  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  poultry  farm,  New  York  State, 
325  acres;  4  miles  from  village,  1  mile  to 
State  road,  105  miles  from  New  York  City; 
must  be  sold  on  account  dissolving  partnership; 
9-room  house,  electric  lights,  local  phone;  ca¬ 
pacity  1.800  hens:  4,500  baby  chicks;  sold  eggs 
and  broilers  for  $8,000  last  year;  ideal  market, 
nearbv  cities;  immediate  possession:  price,  $12.- 
500,  half  cash.  Write  ADVERTISER  3580,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 

FOR  SALE — 77-acre  farm,  iy2  miles  from  Wat¬ 
kins,  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y.,  on  stone  road; 

7  acres  woods,  rest  nearly  all  tillable;  has  a 
gentle  slope  to  east;  thoroughly  tile-drained; 
house  recently  refinished  inside;  electric  lights, 
hard  and  soft  water  in  kitchen;  new  gambrel 
roof  barn;  soil  Dunkirk  clay  loam,  natural 
clover  and  grain  land,  very  productive;  eleva¬ 
tion  1,000  feet;  high  class  proposition;  terms 
reasonable.  Address  E,  C.  BARKMAN,  Wat¬ 
kins,  N.  Y. 

j 

FOR  SALE — 1-acre  poultry  plant,  stocked  and 
equipped;  capacity  1,000:  fine  country  home: 
all  improvements;  near  markets  and  station: 
bargain.  Address  ADVERTISER  3589,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

90-ACRE  FARM  with  wood-lot  attached;  won¬ 
derful  view  of  Shetucket  Valley  from  the 
highest  point  in  the  vicinity;  9-room  house; 
dairy  barn;  ideally  situated;  5  minutes  from 
school,  church,  and  trolley,  and  15  minutes 
from  manufacturing  center,  high  and  normal 
schools;  price  $8,000.  GEORGE  A.  COOK,  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  R.F.D.  2,  Williinantlc,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Good  paying  chicken  farm,  8  acres; 

1,000  hens,  2.000  chicks;  house  with  all  im¬ 
provements;  40  minutes  from  New  York. 
MIDLAND  POULTRY  FARM.  Warren  I’oint, 
X.  J. 

COMMUTERS  farm  at  Montvale,  high  and 
healthy;  20  to  40  acres;  five-room  house;  all 
improvements;  barn,  spring,  brook,  pond;  fine 
grove;  all  fruits;  45  minutes  to  New  York; 
$300  an  acre;  ripe  for  sub-division  if  desired. 
BOWEN,  owner,  Montvale,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Small  poultry  farm,  .fully  equipped; 

40  acres  ground,  part  timber;  good  orchard; 
buildings  in  fine  condition;  for  quick  sale;  will 
include  350  chickens,  liorse,  wagons  and  all 
equipment;  price  $2,500.  Address  H.  A. 
WIERTZ,  R.F.D.,  Hawley,  Fa. 

Miscellaneous 

HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1:  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 

MILK  CHOCOLATE— Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  l*'s. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Keystone  traction  driller,  full  equip¬ 
ment,  cheap;  good  all  around  practical  opera¬ 
tor  wanted  for  No.  5  machine;  references.  T. 
S.  MOORE,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

SLEEP  on  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  soothing, 
refreshing,  invigorating;  pleasing  gift  for 
shut-in  friends  or  well  ones;  picked  fresh,  cre¬ 
tonne  cover,  3  lbs.,  $1.25,  prepaid;  check  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 6,000  Candee  incubator;  used  two 
years  and  guaranteed  to  be  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition;  price  $400.  ADVERTISER  3461,  ca-e 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAKE  up  your  own  Balsam  Pillows;  fresh  cut 
Adirondack  Balsam,  enough  for  two  pillows, 
postpaid,  $1;  prompt  delivery;  or  beautifully 
painted  pillows,  14x17.  stuffed,  with  fresh  cut 
Adirondack  Balsam,  $1.25  postpaid;  send  for 
descriptive  matter;  satisfaction  guaranteed 
DORSEY  FARMS,  Scbroon  Lake,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Blue  Hen  Incubator;  state  size,  age, 
condition  and  price.  I.  M.  JOHNSON,  Iekes- 
burg,  Pa. 

SPRING  WATER,  on  Maine  farm;  any  party 
interested  in  remarkable,  pure  spring  water 
and  wishing  to  do  a  spring  water  business  of 
anv  kind  can  hear  further  particulars  by  ad¬ 
dressing  ADVERTISER  3482,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HONEY — We  have  some  fine  1922  crop  left; 

10  lbs.  clover  basswood,  $2.05  in  third  zone; 
buckwheat,  $1.80;  some  very  greatly  reduced 
prices  on  40  lbs.  or  more  while  it  lasts;  write 
us.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

FORMER  school  teacher  will  board  children  in 
modern  farm  home.  MRS.  ROLAND  H.  AL¬ 
LEN,  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  JELLY — $1  per  5-lb.  pail,  delivered  first 
two  zones;  $1.06,  third  zone;  maple  sugar  sold 
also.  AUGUSTUS  ALDRICH.  R.F.D.  3,  Spring- 
field,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Pure,  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.25  gal.;  six  gal.,  $2  gal.;  10-lb. 
can  sugar.  $2.75;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


1  IVj  HERCULES  gas  engine,  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  $35,  f.o.b. ;  also  Gould  water  pump  for 
same,  $35.  L.  R.  HARRIS,  Lambertville,  N,  J. 


WANTED — Newtown  incubator;  state  size,  age, 
condition  and  price.  LEROY  WILCOX, 
Speonk,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2:  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75;  postpaid. 
M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


WANTED,  nearby,  small  second-hand  feed  cut¬ 
ter,  for  band  and  power  use  for  3  bead. 
FRED  RECHXAGEL,  Old  Bridge,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Summer  boarders;  fishing,  boating; 

quiet  place;  reasonable  rates.  A.  M.  STOKES, 
Argusville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Boarders,  private  home.  Central 
Connecticut;  lawns,  garden,  electricity,  wa¬ 
ter.  Address  C.  P.  B.,  Kensington,  Conn. 


WANTED — Two  boarders,  teachers  preferred. 
Write  BOX  12,  Essex,  Vt. 


HICKORY  CHAIR  SPLINTS,  old-fashioned, 
hand-made,  smooth,  lasting;  y2  inch  wide,  10 
feet  long;  enough  for  0  bottoms,  $1  postpaid. 
D.  M.  HARDIN,  Patesville,  Ky. 


REFINED  COUPLE  living  in  North  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  would  board  one  or  two  children. 
ADVERTISER  3568,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Steady  Summer  boarders;  near  lakeH. 

MRS.  LAURA  VAN  ALSTINE.  50  Parsons 
Ave.,  lloosiek  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAT. E — Spry  wheel  garden  cultivator  with 
cultivator  teeth,  hoes,  plow  and  lawn  mower 
attachments;  all  as  good  as  new;  price  $100. 
HENRY  M.  DOOLITTLE,  Box  170,  Saybrook, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Used  Case  20-40  gas  tractor,  5  bot¬ 
tom,  14-inch  Avery  plow;  good  condition;  sell 
separate  or  together;  price  reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


sugar,  10-lbs.  pail,  $2.75;  pound  cakes,  30c; 
immediate  shipment;  products  guaranteed.  G.  L. 
HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE —  50  1-gallon  steel  drums,  painted: 

just  emptied  of  high  grade  motor  oil,  $4.50 
each  or  two  for  $8  f.o.b.  New  York  City;  val¬ 
uable  for  gasoline  or  kerosene.  ADVERTISER 
3579,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — One-horse  A.  W.  Grays  extra 
length  (read  power  elevation  legs;  governor 
is  in  good  repair.  Write  T.  S.  EGGLESTON, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 
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Will  POT 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 
at  Bottom  Prices 

White  or  Black  Leghorns . 

Brown  Leghorns  or  Barred  Rocks. 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks  or  Aneonas. .. 

White  Wyandottes  orMinoreas. .  . 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks .  3. 00 

PROMPT  DELIVERIES.  Send  money  order, 
check  or  registered  letter.  Safe  arrival  of  full 
count  anywhere  within  1200  miles  guaranteed. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


25 

B0 

100 

$3.00 

15.50 

no  oo 

3.75 

7.00 

13. 00 

4.00 

7.75 

1500 

4  75 

9.25 

18.00 

3.00 

5.00 

0.00 

Your  Last  Chance 
This  Season 

OUAUTVlstwyiCQ 

If  you  want  these  high  quality  chicks,  this  is 
your  last  chance.  Order  at  once. 

100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $  8.00 

Barred  Rocks .  12.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  12.00 

White  Wyandottes .  14.00 

Lower  prices  in  larger  quantities. 

SPECIAL  MATINGS 

White  Leghorns  ■  ■  12c  each  Rocks . 14c  each 

R.  I.  Reds . 14c  each  Wyandottes. .  16c  each 

July  2nd,  5th  and  11th— Shipping  dates. 
PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


loo 

50 

25 

$  8.00 

$4.50 

$3.00 

12.00 

6.75 

3.75 

12.00 

6.75 

3.75 

14.00 

7.50 

4  50 

PULLETS 

wenlllknown  Emig’s  Strain  S.C.  W.  Leghorns 

from  stock  never  under  lights. 

EMIG’S  POULTRY  FARM  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 

For  Sale— if  flnre-  7(10  choice  yearling 
rurodie  at  unce  /uu  AN1>  two.yr.-olo 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hens  breeding 

stock;  graded  quality;  some  trapnested.  14  pens 
of  special  stock  at  fair  prices.  Write  your  wants. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Rutland.  Vermont 

Vtsafixv  rhir>Irc  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barr 
AI .7  ed  P  ly  m  ou  th  Rocks  at  re¬ 

duced  price.  Mrs.  FRANK  MEIER, Arlington, Dutchess  Co.,N.Y. 

Trupne»ted  Barred  Rocks.  8  wks. Chicks,  Stock.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  ARTHUR  L.  SEARLES,  BoiN.  Milford, Hen  Hampshire 


PULLETS 

PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


The  Egg  Producers — The  Business  Hens. 
Thousands  of  excellent  April-hatched  pullets  now 
ready  for  delivery. 

Our  Leghorns  are  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 
Our  pullets  are  bred  especially  for  egg  production 
and  size. 


Stock  sold  on  a  safe  delivery,  entire  (atisfactioo, 
money  back  guarantee. 

Send  for  interesting  illustrated  free  booklet. 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which 
is  located  on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm.  Free 
range  ;  no  fences. 


They  are  pullets  of  Ideal  type  with 
long  bodies  and  wide  backs. 


FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  5W,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 
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June  30,  1023 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


AAe  are  advised  that  Anthony  A. 
Scheib.  vice  president,  Carl  B.  Anderson, 
secretary  and  treasurer  and  Morton  B. 
Hawkins,  president,  respectively,  of  the 
Hawkins  Mortgage  Company,  Portland, 
Ind..  were  arrested  by  Federal  authori¬ 
ties  on  a  charge  of  having  used  the  mails 
to  defraud.  Scheib  and  Anderson  gave 
•bonds  of  $7,500,  and  Hawkins  $10,000. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  information 
you  can  give  me  in  regard  to  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Standard  Carbide  Company  of  Platts¬ 
burgh.  N.  Y.,  and  15  AVest  37th  street, 
New  York  City.  My  brother  and  my¬ 
self  took  some  stock  in  this  company 
three  years  ago.  Representatives  of  the 
company  came  to  us  last  September  and 
said  that  they  wanted  some  stock  to  take 
into  the  State  of  Ohio  so  that  the  com¬ 
pany  could  do  some  business  there.  On 
these  representations  the  agents  induced 
us  to  take  more  stock  at  $100  per  share, 
and  the  salesman  promised  to  return  in 
15  days  and  bring  us  our  money,  allow¬ 
ing  us  $150  per  share  for  all  our  old 
stock.  They  took  the  certificates  with 
them  and  never  came  back  with  the 
money.  The  names  the  agents  gave  are 
C.  Fried  and  S.  Moses.  Mr.  Fried  said 
he  was  the  originator  of  the  company, 
and  Mr.  Moses  was  to  be  made  secretary 
soon.  They  got  my  brother  and  myself 
in  between  $6,000  and  $7,000.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  came  later  and  said  that  they 
were  going  to  divide  the  company’s  big 
lemon  and  promised  to  bring  us  $7,500 
by  the  first  of  the  year.  AVe  are  farm¬ 
ers  and  have  to  work  hard  for  our 
money.  w.  A.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  distressing  indeed  to  see  well- 
meaning  and  hard-working  farmers  bun¬ 
coed  out  of  their  hard-earned  savings  in 
this  way  by  the  sleight-of-hand  perform¬ 
ances  of  high  pressure  salesmen  of  this 
sort.  Going  back  to  the  original  in¬ 
vestor  and  selling  him  more  stock  by 
methods  such  as  described  in  the  above 
letter,  is  generally  known  in  the  under¬ 
world  of  finance  as  “reloading.” 

We  have  many  times  given  the  history 
of  the  promotion  of  the  Farmers’  Stand¬ 
ard  Carbide  Company,  organized  by  Geo. 
A.  Stromblad,  and  after  he  had  gotten 
to  the  end  of  his  rope  in  connection  with 
the  stock  selling  scheme  he  turned  the 
management  of  the  company  over  to 
Samuel  Null.  Stromblad  seems  to  be  a 
babe  in  swaddling  clothes  as  compared 
with  Samuel  Null  as  a  stock  promoter. 
He  claims  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
methods  employed  by  the  salesmen  pull¬ 
ing  off  such  deals  as  that  described  by 
W.  A.  B.  To  give  him  credit  for  sin¬ 
cerity  as  to  his  ignorance,  would  be  a 
sad  reflection  on  his  intelligence  and 
business  sagacity.  Our  observation  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Null  is 
past  master  of  the  art  of  putting  over 
deals  such  as  the  above  without  leaving 
any  trace  of  his  personal  connection  with 
it.  The  same  sort  of  a  deal  was  put 
over  a  Maryland  farmer  something  more 
than  a  year  ago,  but  the  activities  of  the 
District  Attorney  of  the  county  where 
the  farmer  resided  resulted  in  Mr.  Null 
agreeing  to  refund  the  farmer’s  money, 
which  he  afterwards  did.  AVe  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Farmers’  Standard  Car¬ 
bide  Company  is  seeking  a  license  to  sell 
securities  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  we 
trust  the  State  officials,  in  the  interest  of 
its  citizens,  will  have  prudence  enough 
to  withhold. 

If  the  stock  salesmen  Fried  or  Moses 
appear  again  in  the  county  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  which  AV.  A.  B.  resides,  he 
should  promptly  swear  out  a  warrant 
for  their  arrest,  charging  them  with 
perpetrating  a  fraud  and  a  swindle. 

For  several  months  I  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  letters  from  the  Anthony  Wayne 
Institute,  Fort  AVayne,  Ind.,  but  never 
paid  any  attention  to  them.  The  rep¬ 
resentative  stepped  in  January  29.  I 
am  a  rural  school  teacher,  this  being  my 
first  term  of  experience.  He  said  he  was 
the  extension  registrar  for  the  Anthony 
AVayne  Institute  and  then  of  course 
started  to  question  me.  He  asked  if  I 
expected  to  stay  in  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  and  I  said  yes.  Then  asked 
what  line  I  had  decided  to  take  up,  etc. 
He  asked  if  I  would  rather  take  a  busi¬ 
ness  course.  He  said  I  could  take  a 
correspondence  course  right  along  with 
my  teaching  and  by  June  they  could  give 
me  an  office  job  with  $150  a  month  as  a 
salary.  Since  I  think  about  it,  it  seems 
almost  impossible,  but  you  see  he  hardly 
gave  me  time  to  think  it  over.  He  said 
if  I  would  give  one  and  one-half  hours 
study  each  evening  I  could  get  it,  but 
at  that  I  don’t  think  it  could  be  obtained 
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by  four  months  study.  He  said  self-de¬ 
pendable  girls  were  what  they  wanted 
and  asked  if  I  was,  of  course  I  said  I 
was;  that  is,  I  had  to  earn  a  living,  so 
he  got  out  the  contract  and  asked  me  to 
sign.  I  read  it  over  aftd  it  seemed  all 
right.  I  asked  how  much  the  course  cost 
and  he  said  the  price  was  $300,  but  a 
scholarship  was  being  given  for  $185, 
and  wanted  me  to  enroll.  He  also  asked 
my  age  and  I  told  him  18  years.  I 
asked  whether,  if  I  signed  it,  I  could 
withdraw,  and  he  said  he  didn’t  want 
me  to  think  I  couldn’t  do  it,  but  still  he 
didn’t  want  me  to  wait  until  I  saw  my 
parents.  So  I  signed  the  paper  and  he 
took  it  away  with  him.  He  also  made 
arrangements  for  the  payments,  and 
asked  me  to  pay  $25  down  which  I  did. 

Pennsylvania.  miss  b.  a. 

The  above  letter  reveals  the  way  young 
girls  are  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
agents  of  these  correspondence  school 
promoters.  Anthony  AA’ayne  Institute  and 
the  Atheneum  both  of  Fort  AVayne,  make 
a  specialty  of  young  girls  who  are  start¬ 
ing  out  in  life  by  teaching  school.  They 
are  easy  victims  for  the  experienced 
salesman.  The  Anthony  Wayne  Insti¬ 
tute  has  consented  to  cancel  the  contract, 
for  which  we  give  the  concern  no  credit. 
The  girl  is  under  age  and  has  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  contract  anyhow, 
while  she  might  have  been  frightened  into 
paying  more  money,  but  for  The  R. 
N.-Y’s  advice.  The  $25  deposit  the  An¬ 
thony  AA'ayne  Institute  has  refused  to  re¬ 
turn.  AVe  hope  the  record  will  save 
other  young  girls  from  falling  into 
such  a  trap. 

The  Consumers’  Service  Co.  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  has  agents  traveling  through 
here  selling  stock  to  build  gas  and  oil  sta¬ 
tions  to  furnish  their  patrons  with  gas 
and  oil  at  five  to  six  cents  under  prevail¬ 
ing  prices,  and  offer  from  6  to  12  per 
cent  on  money  invested.  They  claim  to 
have  a  station  in  AArashington,  Pa.  AVould 
you  give  me  any  information  you  can? 
They  have  sold  quite  a  lot  of  bonds. 

Pennsylvania.  b.  b.  p. 

..  Our  advice  to  farmers  in  such  cases 
is  to  let  the  concern  desiring  to  install 
the  gasoline  station  finance  the  proposi¬ 
tion  itself.  How  the  Consumers’  Service 
Co.  can  furnish  gas  and  oil  at  five  or 
six  cents  under  prevailing  prices  and  pay 
dividends  from  6  to  12  per  cent  is  like 
eating  your  cake  and  having  it  too.  The 
proposition  sounds  “fishy.”  Consumers’ 
Service  Co.  has  no  financial  rating  that 
we  can  find. 

AVill  you  collect  a  small  account  of 
$7.66  due  me  from  A.  Paleias,  175  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  City.  I  sent  him 
eggs  during  September  a  year  ago,  and  he 
has  never  paid  me  for  them.  The  amount 
involved  is  small,  but  profit  is  also  small, 
and  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  amount. 
Can  you  help  me?  b.  u. 

Any  person  who  is  willing  to  let  a 
small  bill  of  this  size  stand  against  him 
is  a  pretty  good  person  to  put  down  on 
the  list  of  undesirable  parties  to  whom  to 
make  shipments,  and  the  record  is  suffi¬ 
cient  without  any  comment.  AVe  will 
do  all  we  can  to  collect  the  account. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  your  paper 
for  two  years  and  am  much  pleased  with 
same,  especially  with  the  interest  and  in¬ 
formation  given  in  the  Publisher’s  Desk 
page,  although  I  have  never  used  it  per¬ 
sonally  before  this  date.  I  am  very  de¬ 
sirous  to  know  your  opinion  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Business  Training  Institute.  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Do  you  think  a  course  in  traffic 
inspection  through  them  would  be  a  good 
investment?  They  advertise  a  course  for 
$70.  with  a  guarantee  of  a  position  fur¬ 
nished  at  close  of  course.  c.  F.  u. 

Ohio. 

AVe  have  no  confidence  in  the  claims 
of  the  promoters  of  correspondence 
courses  to  teach  such  subjects  by  mail, 
and  the  promise  of  a  position  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  course  is  the.  “bait”  to 
catch  the  $70.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
is  one  of  the  few  publications  which  ac¬ 
cepts  no  correspondence  school  advertis¬ 
ing, 

I  inclose  receipt  and  letter  I  mailed 
to  Poultry  &  Pets  Magazine  Company, 
326  River  street,  Chicago,  Ill.  My  wife 
subscribed  for  this  magazine  at  the  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Poultry  Show,  and  I  cannot 
understand  this.  R.  G.  R. 

Connecticut. 

All  mail  addressed  to  the  Poultry  and 
Pets  magazine  is  returned  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  they  cannot  be  located  by  the 
Postoffice  Department.  All  mail  addressed 
to  them  is  sent  to  the  dead  letter  office. 
The  subscription  price  was  $1.50,  and 
no  doubt  a  nice  little  sum  was  realized 
by  these  subscription  agents. 


EW-YO  RKER 

When  a  Farmer’s  Wife  Goes  Shopping 

I  am  a  farmer’s  wife,  and  very,  very 
occasionally,  I  have  a  6S-cent  dollar  to 
spend  for  new  furnishings  for  the  house, 
new  clothes  for  the  children  or  myself, 
while  my  husband  more  and  more  seldom 
of  late  farm  years  buys  new  machinery 
and  the  like  with  which  to  keep  going. 
The  county  seat, — one  of  the  smallest 
cities  in  the  great  Empire  'State — is  six 
miles  distant  from  our  farm,  and  here  we 
go  to  buy  the  supplies  for  house  and  land 
which  can’t  be  put  off  any  longer.  This 
town  is  the  center  of  a  rich  farming  sec¬ 
tion — the  land,  not  the  farmers — and  de¬ 
pends  a  great  deal  on  outlying  districts 
for  trade.  For  a  year  past  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  my  home  city,  like  a  thousand 
merchants  everywhere  else,  no  doubt, 
have  complained  of  slow  times.  The  peo¬ 
ple  have  not  had  money  to  spend,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  agricultural  communities. 
The  local  railroad  shopmen  were  among 
the  long  strikers,  and  of  course  were  out 
of  the  buying.  The  few  well-to-do  of  the 
city  went  to  yet  larger  cities  for  their 
clothes  and  interior  decorations,  as  such 
always  do ;  and  as  a  result  of  this  the 
tradesmen  of  the  county  seat  felt  pretty 
blue  and  wondered  when  in  time  things 
would  pick  up. 

A  while  ago  we  at  this  farm  decided 
that  we  would  have  to  rob  a  bank  or 
something  and  go  buy  some  articles  long 
needed.  Among  these  were  numbered  a 
kitchen  cabinet,  a  sewing  machine,  a  por¬ 
celain  enameled  range,  a  corn  planter  and 
various  less  costly  things  of  every  day 
use.  I  straightway  hied  myself  to  town 
to  buy  a  kitchen  cabinet  of  well-known 
make — the  one  with  the  lowering  flour 
bin — prepared  to  get  it  and  take  it  home 
with  me.  I  had  decided  on  a  white  enam¬ 
eled  affair,  largest  size,  which,  in  my  5-lb. 
mail  order  catalogue.  wTas  marked  at 
$49.50,  plus  freight.  But  I  didn’t  want 
to  wait  for  my  cabinet  to  arrive  by 
freight,  and  I  was  willing  to  pay  perhaps 
$10  over  the  freight-plus  price  for  hav¬ 
ing  the  use  of  it  meanwhile.  AVell,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  the  smaller  size 
cabinet  of  the  make  and  style  I  wished 
was  $77.50  at  the  town  dealer’s.  I  didn’t 
even  inquire  the  price  of  the  size  I  want¬ 
ed.  I  went  home  with  feathers  drooping 
and  ordered  my  cabinet  of  the  big  mail 
order  concern — in  white  enamel,  the 
largest  size,  for  $49.50,  plus  freight.  The 
farmer’s  68-cent  dollar  couldn’t  trade 
with  the  home  merchant  in  that  instance. 

Next  the  sewing  machine.  I  hankered 
for  one  of  the  new  table  models — not  yet 
sold  in  the  big  book — so  trustfully  I  was 
taken  down  to  the  leading  furniture  store 
where  a  good  make  was  sold.  The  model, 
a  rotary  head  and  looking  like  a  plain 
walnut  table  stand  when  not  in  use, 
would  be  handed  me  for  $85.  Our  old 
machine,  which  is  still  usable,  although 
no  more  a  parlor  ornament,  cost  exactly 
$13.50  25  years  ago.  I  decided  that  $85 
was  more  than  any  farmer’s  wife  had  a 
right  to  pay  for  a  machine  which  could 
perform  no  tricks  in  keeping  except  sew. 
so  I  had  the  old  faithful  cleaned  up  and 
it  now  seems  good  for  another  25  years. 
I  was  willing  to  pay  $50,  but  isn’t  that 
enough  for  one?  I  am  assured,  however, 
that  no  civilized  woman  thinks  of  paying 
less  than  $65  for  any  machine  in  these 
free  and  easy  times.  And  yet  potatoes 
were  35  and  50  cents  a  bushel — if  you 
dug  ’em — last  Fall ! 

A  new  kitchen  range  !  How  I  wanted 
one !  My  mother  bought  the  one  we  are 
using  over  30  years  ago,  and  it  does  good 
work  today  —  but  what  woman  doesn’t 
want  one  of  the  cheerful,  easily  cleaned 
porcelain  ones  of  1923?  Well,  I  was  no 
exception.  Once  more  I  blissfully  fliv- 
vered  to  town,  certain  that  a  French 
gray  range  in  one  store  window  would  be 
mine.  “How  much?”  I  asked,  with  a 
bold  front.  “Two  hundred  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars,”  the  clerk  responded  negligently. 
My  husband’s  protecting  arm  caught  me 
as  I  staggered  from  the  shock  of  so  many 
dollars  all  together.  “Good  heavens !”  I 
cried  from  a  full  heart,  “I  wasn’t  asking 
how  much  rent  you  pay  on  this  building 
evety  month  or  what  your  income  tax  is 
- — do  you  mean  to  say  that  yonder  gray 
iron  stove,  to  burn  wood  and  coal  only, 
is  $250?”  “Yes,  madam,”  answered  the 
clerk,  regarding  my  hnsband  pityingly. 
AAre  are  still  using  the  black  utensil  of 
honorable  make  which  my  mother  bought 
30  years  ago  for  $38.  And  yet  they  say 
young  folks  are  marrying  and  going  to 
housekeeping  the  same  as  usual ! 

It  was  my  husband’s  turn  next.  He  need¬ 
ed  a  corn  planter.  A  neighbor  had  bought 
one  for  around  $50  several  seasons  ago. 
He  priced  the  thing  at  a  hardware  store. 
“AA’e  can’t  tell  you  the  price  today,”  re¬ 
plied  the  proprietor,  “as  corn  planters 
are  going  higher  every  week.  We  do  not 
like  to  quote  the  price,  as  it  will  surely 
be  10  per  cent  under  what  you  will  have  * 
to  pay.  The  last  one  I  sold  was  $95.  but 
they  jumped  again  last  week,  and  I  un¬ 
derstand  are  going  up  again  this  week. 
Great  little  planter,  though !”  My  hus¬ 
band  is  still  drilling  his  corn.  This  may 
be  another  unprofitable  season  of  the 
vintage  of  last — on  the  farm  ! 

So  this  is  my  tale.  The  home  mer¬ 
chants  wonder  why  they  don’t  sell  the 
goods  on  their  shelves.  At  the  same  time 
the  mail  order  catalogues  announce  one 
of  the  bright  years  in  their  history. 
Farmers  are  supposed  to  buy  machinery 
to  plant  with  before  there  is  any  guaran¬ 
tee  whatever  of  cost-back  returns  from 
the  crop  planted.  Most  of  us  prefer  to 
trade  with  the  home  dealer  where  we  can 


see  the  article  wanted,  and  take  it  home 
immediately.  But  home  prices — at  least 
in  the  writer’s  vicinity — are  not  for  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  68-cent  dollar.  AA’e  are 
urged  on  every  hand  to  patronize  county 
tradesmen  because  they  help  pay  home 
taxes,  support  the  home  town  and  are 
neighbors,  whereas  the  mail  order  con- 
corn  does  nothing  but  give  you  your 
money’s  worth  for  just  about  half  what 
you  would  have  to  hand  the  local  mer¬ 
chant.  In  cases  of  the  kind  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  there  would  be  no  choice  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  buyer.  She  would 
either  have  to  go  without  or  buy  a  sew¬ 
ing  machine,  a  cabinet  or  a  stove,  for 
one-half  or  two-thirds  less  than  demand¬ 
ed  by  the  home  stores. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  estrangement  between  local 
tradesmen  and  farmers  will  deepen  in¬ 
stead  of  improve.  Farmers  are  in  the 
habit  of  taking  produce  to  town  to  sell  to 
grocers  and  being  beaten  down  to  the 
last  penny  for  their  pains.  Rather  than 
take  the  load  back,  they  sell  to  local  town 
grocers  for  less  than  they  could  ship  the 
same  food — -but  they  profit  by  the  lesson. 
If  it  also  finally  percolates  to  them  that 
home  prices  on  purchase  are  two  and 
three  times  more  than  they  should  be, 
farmers  may  be  depended  upon  to  stay 
away  from  the  logical  trading  center 
more  and  more,  sending  their  money  to 
the  mail  order  houses  instead.  Whose 
fault  is  it — and  who  will  profit  more  by 
such  unnatural  buying  in  the  end? 

HELEN  S.  K.  WILLCOX. 


News  from  the  Ox-team  Express 

Here  we  are  again  not  breaking  the 
speed  records,  but  we  are  still  alive  and 
on  our  feet,  so  why  should  we  worry?  AVe 
left  our  Winter  quarters  Decoration  Day 
at  Englewood,  Col.,  spent  a  couple  of 
days  in  Denver,  saying  goodbye  to  the 
friends  we  made,  then  trekked  north  to 
Greeley,  Cheyenne,  etc.  A\rhile  writing 
this  we  are  going  through  the  sugar  beet 
belt,  where  the  farmers  get  $5.50  per 
ton  for  the  beets  next  Fall,  so  the  sugar 
magnates  can  pile  up  millions.  If  the 
farmers  have  any  beets  to  sell  they  get 
$5.50  per  ton  with  a  promise  of  a  bonus. 
The  bonus  may  be  $1  per  ton,  and  if  they 
are  good  to  the  sugar  refiners  and  do 
not  grumble  too  much  they  mav  get  an¬ 
other  bonus,  as  they  say  that  al‘l  depends 
on  the  price  of  sugar. 

All  we  heard  the  first  week  of  June 
was  one  farmer  asking  another  if  the  hail 
got  him.  Coming  through  Kansas  late 
last  Summer  we  heard  more  or  less  of 
people  losing  their  crops  by  hailstorms. 
AA  e  could  not  comprehend  that  hail  could 
affect  so  many  crops  and  so  many  people. 
We  often  saw  hailstorms  in  the  East,  but 
a  few  days  ago  we  were  in  the  middle  of 
a  real  genuine  'Western  hailstorm.  Since 
then  we  can  believe  anything  anyone  ever 
will  say  about  hail.  AA"e  had  just  pulled 
into  the  town  of  Brighton  when  the  clouds 
above  began  to  move  in  all  directions. 
The  merchants  and  their  clerks  came  out 
from  the  stores  and  everyone  stretched 
their  necks  towards  the  clouds  above.  I 
heard  one  man  remark,  “That  will  bring 
hail  sure,”  so  we  thought  it  best  to  get 
under  cover  if  possible.  By  the  direction 
of  some  young  man  we  hiked  off  to  the 
tourists’  camp  grounds.  AVe  arrived  there 
just  in  time  to  get  under  the  grove  of 
large  ash  trees,  unhitch  and  cover  the 
oxen  with  tarpaulins  when  the  hail  began 
to  drop.  AA'e  had  good  shelter  by  the 
trees,  and  still  if  one  hailstone  hit  one 
anywhere  one  knew  something  hit.  While 
passing  along  the  highway  there  are  Al¬ 
falfa  fields  on  both  sides.  One  field  was 
stripped  of  all  its  foliage,  while  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road  fields  were  un¬ 
touched.  Likewise  with  the  beet  fields. 
The  early  part  of  June  is  the  season  for 
taking  the  first  cutting  of  Alfalfa.  Those 
fields  that  are  cut  before  hail  strikes 
them  make  a  good  grade  of  hay,  but  those 
that  have  been  hailed  are  not  worth  the 
labor  of  stacking. 

AVe  had  planned  to  start  on  our  last 
lap  of  the  journey  May  1,  but  on  April 
17  we  lost  one  of  our  motors.  Jerry,  the 
youngest  of  the  trio,  ate  too  much  new 
Alfalfa  just  peeking  out  of  the  earth, 
and  bloated.  In  less  than  15  minutes 
after  noticing  it  he  was  dead,  so  we 
were  set  back  a  month  securing  another 
ox  and  training  him  to  what  is  expected 
from  him.  AATe  searched  the  Denver 
stockyards  three  days  to  get  one  suit¬ 
able,  and  then  we  did  not  get  a  prize. 
He  is  a  purebred  Hereford,  and  his  name 
now  is  Diamond.  He  is  about  three  years 
old,  and  looks  like  a  calf  aside  of  the 
other  two.  I  paid  for  1,300  pounds 
when  I  bought  him. 

All  that  glitters  in  not  gold,  neither 
does  all  that  looks  green  make  good  pick¬ 
ings.  There  are  acres  and  acres  of  this 
A\Testern  land  that  from  a  distance  looks 
as  though  it  would  make  good  grazing, 
but  alas,  when  the  cattle  are  turned  in 
on  it,  they  turn  up  their  noses.  Weeds 
and  more  weeds;  the  names  and  different 
kinds  of  weeds  are  too  much  for  my 
botanical  education  There  are  nettles. 
Russian  thistles,  and  others.  A  few  days 
ago  a  native  thought  I  was  looking  for 
land  to  locate.  I  told  him  if  anyone 
offered  me  a  piece  of  farm  land  here  for 
nothing  I  would  shoot  him.  We  shall 
soon  be  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains, 
the  people  tell  us  there  now  are  stretches 
of  75  miles  between  towns,  and  we  will 
be  going  up  all  the  time.  At  this  writing 
we  are  near  the  Colorado  State  line ; 
then  will  enter  Wyoming.  J.  c.  berrang. 


— - - 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


TETTERS  ADDRESSED  TO  ADVERTISE¬ 
MENTS  SIGNED  WITH  A  BOX  NUMBER 
SHOVED  HAVE  THIS  NUMBER  PLAINLY 
MARKED  ON  THE  ENVELOPE.  WE  DO  NOT 
GIVE  OUT  THE  NAMES  OF  ADVERTISERS 
WHOSE  AD  IS  SIGNED  WITH  A  BOX  NUM¬ 
BER. 


REFINED  country  girls  wanted  for  chamber¬ 
maids.  waitresses  and  laundry  work.  Apply 
to  GEORGE  H.  SMILEY,  Minnewaska,  Ulster 
Co.,  New  York. 

GOOD  FARMER  for  all-year  round  work:  state 
age,  reference  and  salary.  G.  RAMPOLLA, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  man  on  poultry  farm;  good 
opportunity  for  right  party.  MAPLE  PARK 
FARM,  Box  76,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  small  truck 
garden  farm.  ADVERTISER  3513,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  for  large  commercial  plant; 

good  buildings  and  equipment;  location  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey;  married  man  $70,  or  single 
man  $00  with  board  and  room;  position  also 
open  for  general  farmers,  married  or  single  at 
$05  and  $45.  ADVERTISER  3531,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply, 
stating  age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if* 1  possible)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN — Single  man  for  Guernsey  herd  in 
New  Jersey;  14  to  10  cows  to  milk  on  pas¬ 
ture;  help  furnished  in  Winter;  modern  barn; 
must  be  clean,  fast  milker  and  good  calf  man; 
good  living  conditions;  state  age,  nationality, 
experience  and  wages  desired  with  board  and 
room.  ADVERTISER  3528,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  young  man  to  work  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  desire  farm  raised  man,  interested 
and  willing  worker;  wages  $60  per  month  and 
board.  MATTITUOK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM, 
Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  


WANTED— Families  with  boys  and  girls  over 
10;  light,  clean  work;  good  living  conditions 
and  schools;  also  farmers,  teamsters  and  a 
handy  man  for  repairing  farm  machinery  and 
rough  carpenter  work.  ADVERTISER  3524, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  WANTED  for  general  farm  work,  a 
short  distance  from  New  York  City;  a  good 
steady  job  for  the  right  man.  ADVERTISER 
3545,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

W4NTED — Farmer,  single;  $G0  per  month  and 
keep;  no  dairy.  GEO  MORRISON,  Dutchess 
Co.,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — We  offer  permanent  positions 
to  experienced  single  milkers,  farm  hands 
and  teamsters  at  good  wages  and  under  excel¬ 
lent  living  and  working  conditions.  WALKER- 
GORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 

FIRMER  WANTED — An  all  around  experienced 
"man  on  grain  and  stock  farm;  must  be  able 
to  operate  and  repair  all  kinds  of  farm  ma¬ 
chines;  either  single  or  married;  state  m  first 
letter  age,  where  employed  for  the  past  five 
voars  salarv  expected,  and,  if  married,  the 
number  in  family.  Apply  to  GAVIN’S  EDGE- 
WOOD  FARMS,  Schwenkville,  Montgomery  Co., 
Pm _ _ 

W  VITRESS — Montclair.  N.  J. ;  a  good,  obliging 

and  willing  girl  to  do  waiting  and  care  of 
the  lower  floor.  Apply  at  once  to  MRS.  HENRV 
F.  BELL,  4  Stonebridge  Road,  Montclair.  N.  J. 

WANTED — A  sober,  intelligent  American  man 
for  general  farm  work;  must  be  good  team¬ 
ster;  must  not  be  afraid  of  work.  Address 
BOX  69,  R.F.D.  11,  Westport,  Conn. _ _ 

WANTED — Herdsman,  single,  to  take  charge  of 

first-class  Holstein-Friesian  herd:  must  have 
best  references;  state  experience  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  3562,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — Workiug  foreman,  married,  to  take 
care  of  a  large  estate;  must  understand 
dairy,  cattle  and  farming  for  same;  also  must 
have  best  references;  state  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  desired.  ADVERTISER  3563,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — Couple  on  farm  near  New  York; 

woman  cook  and  waitress;  husband,  handy 
man  and  gardener;  state  references  and  wages 
desired.  Address  R.  L.  BANISTER,  Ralston, 

N.  J. _ _ _ 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  small  dairy  and 

poultry  farm  work;  wife  to  help  in  adult 
familv;  ‘$90  to  $110  a  month  and  board;  only 
those  iiving  on  farm  and  accustomed  to  farm 
work  need  apply.  F.  L.  TUCKER,  R.F'.D.  1, 
Ulster  Co.,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED _ On  a  small  seashore  farm,  a  man 

or  capable  boy  for  general  farm  work.  ELIOT 
H.  BENTON,  Guilford,  Conn. 

W  ANTED — Farmer-teamster;  active,  tidy,  mar¬ 
ried  man  with  family  of  girls  can  find  splen¬ 
did  position,  good  wages,  fine  cottage,  all  im¬ 
provements.  ADVERTISER  3567,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ 

W  ANTED — A  man  who  understands  bee  keep¬ 
ing;  name  salary  and  give  references.  Ap¬ 
ply  W.  E.  SCHMICK  FRUIT  FARM,  Hamburg. 
Pa.  _ _ _ 

WANTED — First-class  gardener  for  country 
estate:  state  salary  required  and  give  ref¬ 
erences?  Apply  W.  E.  SCHMICK  FRUIT 
FARM,  Hamburg,  Pa.  _ 

WANTED — Milkers;  certified  milk.  Wages:  14 
cows,  $60;  15  cows,  $65;  16  cows,  $70,  17 
cows  $75;  18  cows,  $80:  19  cows,  $85;  20  cows, 
$90;  board  and  room.  WOOD  BROOK  FARMS, 
Metuehen,  N.  J.  Telephone  Metuchen  179. 

MILKERS  WANTED— Two  men  for  certified 
dairy,  dry  hand;  state  all  particulars  or  call; 
$70  per  month  and  board.  BELLE  ALTO 
FARMS,  Wernersville,  Pa. 


COUPLE,  reliable,  for  modem  poultry  plant  11 
New  Jersey;  27  miles  from  New  York  City; 
private  room  and  bath,  gas  and  all  conveni¬ 
ences;  small  family;  man  to  care  for  poultry, 
wife  to  help  with  housekeeping;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3583, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman,  for  house¬ 

work  (no  cooking)  for  three  adults,  on  small 
farm,  a  country  place,  equipped  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  two  miles  from  Red  Bank; 
am  looking  for  neat,  pleasant,  trustworthy  wo¬ 
man  who  will  stay  for  year.  Write  L.  A.  VAN 
ZANDT,  Fair  Haven,  N.  J. 


PROFIT-SHARING  AND  SALARY— Farmer  and 
wife  of  long  practical  experience  in  general 
farming,  knowledge  of  horses,  cows  and  es¬ 
pecially  poultry  for  high  egg  production  on 
farm  at  Stamford,  Conn. ;  the  man  must  be  a 
hustler  who  knows  how  to  work  and  develop 
a  paying  business  without  help;  salary  $75  and 
50%  of  the  profits.  ADVERTISER  3571,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
work;  no  cigarettes:  please  state  wages  de¬ 
sired.  F.  S.  HOLLENBECK,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Boy  or  man  for  general  farm;  year 
round  job;  state  wages  and  particulars  in 
first  letter.  A.  E.  BERVY,  East  Chatham, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTED — A  young  man  on 
small  but  growing  plant,  30  miles  from  New 
York,  whose  qualifications  must  be  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  business,  particularly  egg  production, 
plus  energy,  enthusiasm  and  cleanliness;  en¬ 
tire  production  sold  in  local  market;  applicant 
to  attend  to  such  requirements;  opportunity  of¬ 
fered  to  a  trustworthy  man.  who  must  also  be 
able  to  operate  automobile.  ADVERTISER 
3576,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Immediately,  man  having  and  using 
brains  to  work  with  owner,  not  under  him; 
must  be  handy  with  tools  and  over  20  years 
old;  we  specialize  in  poultry  and  fruit;  no 
horses,  one  cow;  steady  job,  easy  hours,  good 

Wages,  two  good  rooms,  excellent  food;  farm 

experience  unnecessary;  state  qualifications, 

references  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter. 
R.F.D.  70,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  man  to  care  for  poultry,  wife  to  take 
care  of  house;  all  improvements;  4  in  fam¬ 
ily;  modern  New  Jersey  poultry  farm:  $85  per 
month  with  board.  ADVERTISER  3584,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  woman  for  general  housework 
and  plain  cooking;  family  4  adults;  no  wash¬ 
ing;  must  have  good  references;  $30  month, 
board  and  room;  good  home  and  surroundings; 
answer  by  letter  onlv.  MRS.  JOHN  S.  WIL¬ 
SON,  1843  69th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  general  farm  hand  and 
clean  milker  in  small  certified  dairy;  $50  and 
board,  or.  tenement  and  findings,  if  married; 
not  over  one  child;  references  required.  C.  E. 
DUTTON,  Edgartown,  Marthas  Vineyard,  Mass. 


WANTED  for  private  place  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 

all  round  farm  hand;  single;  one  capable  of 
driving  tractor  preferred;  state  experience  and 
wages  expected,  with  room  and  board.  Apply 
J.  WALKER  LOCHEVAN,  Derby.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  groom  to  care  for  track 
and  saddle  horses  and  do  usual  work  about 
stables;  must  be  experienced.  Address  MU. 
ALDRICH,  98  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Milkers;  good  living  conditions;  $65 
per  month  and  board:  experienced  mem  Ad¬ 
dress  OLD  FORGE  FARM,,  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


HERDSMAN  wanted  to  take  care  of  large  pure¬ 
bred  herd  making  certified  milk  and  A.  R. 
work;  only  experienced  man  need  apply:  wages 
$100  per  month  and  board.  Address  BOX  138, 
York  Co.,  York,  Pa. 


COUPLE,  white,  no  children,  for  small  house, 
Seacliff,  Long  Island;  permanent  position: 
comfortable  quarters;  man  to  make  himself 
useful,  house 'and  garden:  wife,  general  house¬ 
work  and  cooking;  together,  do  entire  work 
for  two,  adults  and  two  children;  must  be 
good-tempered  and  fond  of  children;  references 
required.  PARRY.  177  William  St.,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED — Experienced  general  farm  hand  and 
clean  milker;  small  certified  dairy,  to  Oc¬ 
tober  1;  single;  $60  and  board:  references  re, 
quired.  C.  E.  DUTTON,  Edgartown,  Marthas 
Vineyard,  Mass. 


PLEASANT,  capable,  Protestant  woman  for 
general  work;  country  place  on  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain;  no  washing  or  ironing;  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  good  wages  and  home  for  right  peison. 
SENTINEL  PINE  ORCHARDS,  Shoreham,  Vt. 


MAN — Young  and  active  for  modern  poultry 
plant;  steady  position  to  right  party:  good 
opportunity  to  learn  the  business;  $30  per 
month  with  board.  FOX  POULTRY  FARM, 

Metuchen,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER — A  refined,  companionable  girl 
or  middle-aged  woman,  fond  of  children,  for 
general  housework  in  family  of  three;  good 
home  and  pleasant  surroundings,  in  town  with¬ 
in  commuting  distance  of  New  York.  MRS. 
E.  F.  SPITZ,  56  Park  Ave.,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  farm;  good 
opportunity  to  learn  poultry  business;  house, 
fuel,  garden,  etc.,  found;  state  wages  desired. 
L.  J.  MOSS,  Attleboro.  Mass. 


WANTED — Protestant  man  or  boy  on  small 
farm  near  Buffalo;  must  not  smoke,  drink  or 
swear;  good  wages.  FLOYD  AIKIN,  Williams- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  on  farm;  small  family;  state  wages 
and  references.  VICTOR  DINGLEMAN,  Hope- 
well  Junction,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Active,  intelligent,  farm-raised 
young  man  who  is  interested  in  the  poultry 
business  and  has  had  some  experience  in  in¬ 
cubation  and  brooding;  good  living  conditions 
and  good  wages  to  start  with;  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  hustler  to  advance  right  along 
up;  state  age,  wages,  poultry  experience  and 
give  references.  ADVERTISER  3587,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

I - 

WANTED — Cook,  private  family,  modern  house; 

country;  no  laundry;  $50  monthly.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3588,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  head  waitress  wanted.  Apply 
Supt.  SOUTH  SIDE  SPORTSMAN  CLUB, 
Oakdale,  I>.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COMPETENT  woman  for  general  housework  on 
small  poultry  and  fruit  farm  near  Montclair, 
N.  J. ;  suburb  of  New  York  City;  modern  condi¬ 
tions;  no  washing;  good  home;  good  wages; 
steady  employment.  Address  ROOM  523,  63 
Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


Situations  Wanted 


LETTERS  ADDRESSED  TO  ADVERTISE¬ 
MENTS  SIGNED  WITH  A  BOX  NUMBER 
SHOULD  HAVE  THIS  NUMBER  PLAINLY 
MARKED  ON  THE  ENVELOPE.  WE  DO  NOT 
GIVE  OUT  THE  NAMES  OF  ADVERTISERS 
WHOSE  AD  IS  SIGNED  WITH  A  BOX  NUM¬ 
BER. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Poultryman,  married, 
no  children,  18  years’  experience,  all  branches, 
at  present  manager  commercial  plant,  is  open 
to  good  proposition.  ADVERTISER  3505,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FIRST-CLASS  working  herdsman  open  for  posi¬ 
tion;  experienced  in  certified  milk  production, 
A.  R.  O.  work,  feeding,  breeding,  calf  raising 
and  veterinary  work;  trustworthy,  A1  refer¬ 
ences;  state  salary.  Address  ADVERTISER 
3523,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  within  50-mile  radius  of  New  York;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  28  years  of  age;  handy  with 
tools;  only  first-class  places  will  be  considered. 
ADVERTISER  3518,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPETENT  farm  or  estate  superintendent,  de¬ 
sires  change;  refined,  well-educated,  reliable, 
married,  highest  references.  BOX  50,  Ticon- 
deroga,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  man  wants  position  as  poultryman 
or  to  take  care  of  small  dairy  and  poultry; 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  3552,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  fitter  and  show  man  on  hogs, 
splendid  salesman,  open  for  engagement  and 
permanent  position;  very  best  of  references. 
Address  ADVERTISER  3544,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

PRACTICAL  FARMER  having  many  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  poultry  and  cattle,  particularly 
Holstein  and  Herefords,  open  this  Summer  for 
permanent  position  as  manager  of  large  farm 
or  estate;  expert  in  dairying,  also  feeding  for 
high  production  and  A.  R.  work;  understand  pro¬ 
duction  of  certified  milk  and  cream;  American, 
45  vears  of  age;  married,  no  children:  best  of 
references;  not  afraid  of'  work.  ADVERTISER 
3556,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRACTICAL  POULTRYMAN  open  for  perma¬ 
nent  position  this  Summei  as  manager  of 
large  plant;  many  years’  experience  with  poul¬ 
try,  thorough  knowledge  of'  the  business;  built  and 
had  charge  of  largest  plant  in  this  country 
which  is  running  successfully  now;  willing  to 
work;  guarantee  to  produce  results;  also  under¬ 
stand  dairying;  looking  for  position  on  salary 
and  commission  basis,  or  straight  salary;  Ameri¬ 
can,  46  years  old:  married,  no  children;  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  3557,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOLLANDER,  married,  one  girl  5  years,  wants 
position  as  gardener  and  nurseryman  oil 
gentleman’s  place;  both  good  and  handy  work¬ 
ers;  good  for  all  kinds  of  animals;  ready  by 
Aug.  1;  salary  $100  per  month.  ADVERTISER 
3564,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  wishes  position;  15  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  commercial  and  fancy;  can 
produce  results.  W.  HUMPHREYS.  3257  N. 
Carlisle  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  assistant,  in 
commercial  creamery  by  competent  young 
man.  ADVERTISER  3559,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN  wants  position;  first-class  butter- 
maker;  six  to  ten  cows;  only  dairy  work; 
good  references.  ADVERTISER  3558,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  OR  ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT  open 
for  position;  wide  experience  in  modern  farm¬ 
ing.  stock,  gardening;  first-class  upkeep;  spe¬ 
cially  interested  in  reconstruction  and  building 
up  of  old  places;  43.  married,  no  children.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3574,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER  or  companion:  clean,  refined, 
healthy  young  man  would  like  position  caring 
for  country  home;  ask  only  maintenance  and 
$1  a  week;  handy,  capable  and  cheerful  dis¬ 
position;  those  offering  clean,  cheerful  home 
given  preference.  ADVERTISER  3573,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  27,  reliable;  thoroughly 
experienced  and  trained  for  responsible  posi¬ 
tion;  results  guaranteed;  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3572,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ENGLISHWOMAN,  experienced,  capable  and 
energetic,  desires  position  as  housekeeper. 
ADVERTISER  3566,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  superintendent  or  as¬ 
sistant  on  estate,  farm  or  preferably  poultry 
plant  within  radius  50  miles  of  New  York:  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches;  married,  no  children: 
understands  machinery,  handy  witli  tools  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3577,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  to  take  charge  of 
plant  up  to  1,000  hens;  have  worked  on 
modern  poultry  and  general  farms:  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  3569,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HAVING  some  experience,  would  like  to  as¬ 
sist  or  work  poultry  business  on  shares.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3581,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

REFINED,  intelligent  woman,  used  to  country 
life,  wishes  light  work  in  country,  indoors 
or  out.  ADVERTISER  3582,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  26;  married,  no  children;  ex¬ 
perienced,  desires  position  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate  or  commercial;  highest  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3585,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTjED — Manfager,  foreman  or 
herdsman,  by  dairy-farmer  of  character  and 
ability;  constructive  worker,  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  business  of  farming — crops, 
machinery,  stock,  horses;  the  economical  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk,  wholesale  or  retail,  feeding, 
etc.;  capable  off  handling  help,  directing  im¬ 
provement  of  soils,  building  and  development  of 
efficient  system  of  management;  inherently 
honest,  who  will  work  for  his  employer’s  in¬ 
terest  as  he  would  his  own.  where  practical 
knowledge,  common  sense  and  good  judgment 
are  required;  have  been  in  partnership  on 
farm;  scarcity  of  satisfactory  help  reason  foi 
closing;  American,  26,  single,  Protestant;  not 
a  drifter,  dreamer,  or  booze  fighter;  go  any¬ 
where,  now  or  later;  private  or  commercial; 
can  produce  results;  nothing  but  permanent 
position  considered,  that  is  capable  of  paying 
me  what  I  can  earn;  salary,  or  salary  and 
share;  if  in  need  of  man  with  above  qualifica¬ 
tions,  address  ADVERTISER  3586,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  At  condition;  land  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  poultry  farm  of  60  acres; 

level;  tractor  worked;  loam  soil;  close  to 
village  of1  2.000  Inhabitants;  capacity  for  1,500- 
2,000  layers;  electric  lights;  village  water  piped 
everywhere;  state  road;  incubator  cellar,  40,- 
000  capacity;  7-room  house,  with  bath  and  fur¬ 
nace;  double  garage;  large  basement  barn  and 
tool  house;  property  overlooks  a  lake  in  Finger 
Lake  Region  of  Central  New  York;  two  choice 
building  lots  included;  price,  $16,000,  easy 
terms.  ADVERTISER  3471,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


360-ACRE  FARM,  near  station;  now  keeping  30 
head  of  milkers;  milk  goes  to  New  York; 
%  million  feet  timber;  price  $6,000.  BOX  129, 
Marathon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  country  home,  city  conveniences; 

9  rooms,  2  baths,  open  fireplace;  2-car  garage. 
70  GREENWOOD  AVE..  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  FARM,  Vineland,  N.  J.;  five  min¬ 
utes  from  trolley;  3  acres;  large  poultry 
buildings;  stock;  fruit;  fully  equipped;  new 
6-room  and  bath  bungalow,  all  modern  conven¬ 
iences;  $12,000,  terms;  no  agents.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3506,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PECAN  GROVE  in  Georgia;  80  acres;  finest 
variety;  trees  two  years  old;  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  C.  T.  SMITH,  Concord,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE*-Good  farm,  98  acres;  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  fruit;  Endieott-Johnson  markets; 
milk  11c  quart;  customers  furnish  pails;  retail 
price,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.;  good  buildings; 
good  location;  good  income.  Write  owner, 
ANDREW  NELSON,  Apalacliin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 13-room  boarding  house  in  popular 
Summer  resort;  95-acre  farm;  fine  barn;  poul¬ 
try  houses  for  800  hens;  brooder  houses  for  1,500 
chicks;  a  money-maker.  L.  KIRSCH,  Maple 
Park  Farm,  Box  76,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Mill  property,  saw  mill,  cider  and 
grist  mill,  with  or  without  planing  mill;  place 
for  cow  aud  200  hens;  this  is  a  money-maker. 
ADVERTISER  3520,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  small  place,  125- 
acre  farm  fully  equipped.  Owner,  R.F.D.  2, 
BOX  20,  Milford,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  modern  equipped  egg  farm; 

1.500  layers;  Central  Pennsylvania.  WM. 
SEIDEL,  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 150-acre  farm  in  Montgomery  Co.. 

N.  Y. ,  2  miles  from  Canajoharie;  on  State 
road:  with  good  house,  new  barn  and  silo;  well- 
fenced,  20  acres  wooded,  well  fruited  and  very 
fertile  soil;  for  particulars,  write  MRS.  A# 
LIPE,  45  Arnold  Ave.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 20-room  house;  furnished;  Summer 
resort  or  rest  cure;  Northern  New  Jersey; 
thousand  feet  elevation:  also  farm  for  rent. 
WILLIAM  GRIESER,  469  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


PUBLIC  SALE  on  Aug.  11,  1923  of  160-acre 
farm,  40  acres  in  orchard  and  berries;  near 
Lincoln  highway:  three  miles  from  Abbottstown, 
Pa.;  will  be  sold,  no  tricks;  write  for  printed 
details.  LOOSE  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  Menges 
Mills,  Pa. 


PROFITABLE  fruit  farm.  100  acres;  beautifully 
situated  on  Hudson  River,  just  south  of 
Kingston,  N.  Y. ;  nine-room  house,  cottage  and 
large  barns;  full  equipment;  2.000  bearing  ap¬ 
ple,  pear,  cherry,  peach  trees;  3  grape  vine¬ 
yards;  5,000  currant  bushes;  several  acres  as¬ 
paragus:  bargain;  write  for  particulars.  AD 
VERTISER  3543,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  RENT  poultry  plant  at  my  country  home 
near  Mt.  Kiseo,  N.  Y. ;  capacity  1,500  layers; 
electric  lights:  water;  usual  equipment;  un¬ 
limited  range;  purchase  of  stock  optional: 
house,  four  rooms,  all  improvements;  on  State 
road:  good  markets:  $1,500  per  year.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3546,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Village  poultry  and  fruit  farm: 

on  State  road;  11-room  house,  electric  lights: 
barn,  silo,  chicken  coops,  brooder  house;  4-acre 
apple  orchard,  large  trees  in  bearing;  8  acres 
tillable;  short  distance  to  two  cities;  $8,000, 
terms.  ROOM  304,  195  Church  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Small  place  on  main  road  within 
commuting  distance  of  New  York;  state  price. 
C.  PREUSS,  415  Charlotte  PL,  Glendale,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  market  garden  equipped 
with  12  acres  overhead  irrigation;  near  the 
best  Eastern  markets;  30  miles  to  Phila;  30  miles 
to  Atlantic  City;  100  miles  to  New  York  City; 
excellent  State  roads;  half-mile  to  town  with 
fine  schools  and  train  service.  P.  O.  BOX  196, 
Newfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  plant;  large  bolted  to¬ 
gether  buildings,  including  E.  C.  Young  port¬ 
able;  pullets  and  choice  breeding  stock,  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Black  Giants,  and  equipment.  R.  D., 
BOX  211,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  94-acre  farm;  two  hen  bouses, 
barn,  garage;  house  nearly  new,  bath,  hot 
and  cold  water,  hot  air  furnace;  particular*, 
write  EDWARD  WEBER,  Columbia  County, 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — One  convenient  room  for  Summer 
months,  with  privileges  of  cooking,  to  respect¬ 
able  people  who  are  looking  for  real  rest  on  a 
farm;  no  other  boarders  or  roomers;  small 
family.  ADVERTISER  3565,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


85-ACRE  FARM,  Dutchess  County;  10-room 
house,  good  barn  with  cement  basement  for 
20  cows;  land  level,  fine  for  tractor;  creek 
runs  through  farm;  1.400  apple  trees,  600  of 
these  in  bearing;  $12,000.  ADVERTISER  3561 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NINE-ACRE  FARM — Right  at  two  railroad  sta¬ 
tions;  near  White  Horse  Pike;  12-room  house; 
fine  old  shade;  good  water,  and  a  large  cellar 
under  house;  barn  and  other  outbuildings;  all 
kinds  fruit  for  home.  ADVERTISER  3560,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARD  ON  FARM — To  rent,  furnished  cottage, 
July,  August.  JOHN  P.  HANLEY,  East 
Poultney,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  90  acres,  Finger  Lake  re¬ 
gion;  near  State  road;  good  buildings;  six 
acres;  Concord  vineyard.  ADVERTISER  3570, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  913. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

Fell!  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Card*. 
Write  me  DO  XT  NOW.  I  WIIX  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Itlxed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  THE 

AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS 


r\ON’T  BE  HELD  DOWN  !-Tie  your 
^  future  to  the  motor  industry.  The 
field  for  well-trained,  ambitious  men  it 
unlimited. 


YOU 


CAN  EARN  $100  TO 
$400  PER  MONTH 

We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  you  so  you  can 
qualify  for  a' position  in  a  Factory,  Service  Sta¬ 
tion,  Garage,  or  as  a  Licensed  Chauffeur.  You 
learn  by  doing  the  actual  work  under  expert  in¬ 
structors.  We  get  positions  for  our  graduates. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars.  • 

AMERICAN  TRADE  SCHOOL 

DEPT.  D.  867  GENESEE  ST.  -  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

{Licensed  by  New  York  State  Board  of  Education .) 


NEW, 

WITTE 


Throttling  Governor  ENGINE 

Simply  wonderful.  Runs  on  Kerosene,  Distillate,  Gaso¬ 
line  or  Gas.  Vary  powerat  will.  Fewerparts.  Mechan¬ 
ically  perfect.  2  to  26  H-P  .,  all  styles.  Catalog  FREE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS,  < 

1892  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
1892  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
1 892  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


fence! 


ON _ , 

Jim  Brown'*  Now  Bar- 1 1 


K  U  tfaln  Fence  Book  ihow- 
j  ins  over  150  style*  of 
f  fence. farm  jf*tea, roof¬ 
ing  end  paint  will  save 
V  you  80#  or  more.  Over  a 
i*  million  satisfied  custo-  li 

mars.  Brown  pays  freight.  —  _ 

Direct  from  factory  price*  —  write  today. 
BROWN  F^NCE  A  WIRE  COMPANY 
Pepartmant  4301  Cleveland,  Ohio  J 


CORN  HARVESTER 

Rest  and  fastest  machine  built.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries  to  shock.  Big  labor 

saver.  Pays  for  itself  in 
one  season.  Worked  by 
1.2or3inen.  No  twine. 
No  danger.  Great  for 
silaoe  cutting  Free  trial. 
Also  Metal  wheels  for  any 
wagon  gear. 

Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  catalog. 
BENNETT  MEG.  CO.,  Bo*  104,  Westerville,  O. 

“CANVAS  COVERS” 

Size.  5  ft.x9ft.10  oz.  Plain.  Canvas  14.60,  express  Pre¬ 
paid.  Waterproof  Covers.  Also  Hay  Caps.  Writefor 
prices  and  samples.  W.  W.  STANLEY, 62WhiteSt..N.Y.  City 

Opportunity  Calls 
from  CANADA 

Visit  Canada  this  summer— see 
for  yourself  the  opportunities 
which  Canada  offers  to  both 
labor  and  capital— rich,  fertile, 
virgin  prairie  land,  near  rail¬ 
ways  and  towns,  at  $15  to  $20 
an  acre — long  terms  if  desired. 
Wheat  crops  last  year  the  big¬ 
gest  in  history;  dairying  and 
hogs  pay  well;  mixed  farming 
rapidly  increasing. 

Homeseekers’  Rates  on 
Canadian  Railroads 

If  you  wish  to  look  over  the 
country  with  a  view  to  taking 
up  land  get  an  order  from  the 
nearest  Canadian  Government 
Agent  for  special  rates  on 
Canadian  railroads.  Make  this 
your  summer  outing— Canada 
welcomes  tourists — no  pass¬ 
ports  required— have  a  great 
trip  and  see  with  your  own 
eyes  the  opportunities  that 
await  you. 

For  full  information,  with  free 
booklets  and  maps,  write 

to  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of 
Canadian  Dept,  of  Immigration, 

W.  D.  SCOTT 

Room  105.  Norlite  Building 
Ottawa,  Canada 

Authorized  Cansdiau  Gov’t  Aft. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

■  F  This  attractive  234-page  book  ha* some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
! — philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.80. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  NewYork 


Bit*  Profits 

from  Undergrade 


Apples 


O' 


RCHARDISTS,  everywhere, 
have  found  it  pays  to  grade 
their  apples  carefully  and  con¬ 
vert  the  under-grades — windfalls  and  small, 
though  sound,  apples — into  apple  cider  and 
cider  products.  Top  prices  for  A-grade 
apples — and  big  moneyk  for  the  cider 
from  the  unmarketable  grades. 

Many  users  of  Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 
have  more  than  paid  for  their  presses  from  the  extra 
profits  the  very  first  season.  We  are  the  largest 
builders  of  cider  presses  and  allied  equipment  in 
America.  Our  experience  in  this  field  covers  half  a 
century.  Whether  you  are  an  orchardist  or  are 
interested  in  a  press  for  custom  work,  there’s  a 
Mount  Gilead  Cider  Press  to 
exactly  meet  your  requirements. 

Write  for  Booklet 

This  big  opportunity  for  profit 
is  fully  explained  in  the  booklet, 
“A  Golden  Harvest  From  Your 
Under -grade  Apples.”  Send 
for  a  copy.  Write  today.  Plan, 
now,  to  reap  extra  big  profits 
from  this  year’s  apple  crop! 

The  Hydraulic  Pre*»  Mfg.  Co. 
137  Lincoln  Arenne  Mount  Gilead.  Ohio 

Gifead 

HYDRAULIC  CIDER  PRESSES 


*30  to  *200  Per  Day 
at  Custom  Pressing 

Custom  Pressing  Is  easy 
to  get  because  you  turn 
loss  into  profit  for  apple 
growers.  With  one  Mount 
GileadPress  you  can  make 
from  $30  to  $200  every  day 
the  press  is  operated  for 
custom  work,  depending 
on  the  size  of  press  you 
use.  Big  profits  for  you — 
and  for  the  apple  growers 
you  serve.  For  complete 
information,  send  for 
'booklet. 
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Own  This  Modern 
Light-Draft  Spreader 

IF  THE  MAN  without  a  spreader  knew  how  he 
could  increase  the  crop  returns  from  every  ton  of 
manure  by  using  a  McCormick-Deering  Manure 
Spreader,  he  would  change  his  method  mighty 
soon.  It  isn’t  a  matter  of  what  the  other  fellow  is 
doing — it  is  a  plain  dollars  and  cents  proposition. 
If  you  waste  your  time  at  uneven  spreading  you 
lose  profits  that  should  belong  to  you. 

The  McCormick-Deering  spreader  performs  two 
important  operations.  First,  it  shreds  the  manure- 
tears  it  to  pieces  as  it  passes  through  the  two  steel 
beaters  and  the  spiral  wide-spread  device;  second, 
it  spreads  evenly  and  uniformly,  in  any  quantitv 
desired. 

Among  the  features  of  the  McCormick-Deering  spreader 
are:  An  auto -steer  which  permits  the  spreader  to  be 
turned  in  close  quarters,  and  which  eliminates  neck  weight; 
adjustment  for  six  feed  speeds;  and  the  all-steel  frame 
with  all  appliances  bolted  to  it  direct. 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer  to 
point  out  these  features. 

International  Harvester  Company 


€06  So.  Michigan  ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

(incorporated) 


Chicago.  III. 


McCormick  -  Deering 

Manure  Spreaders 


Built  in  Two  Popular  Sizes 
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No  red  tape,  no  delays 

in  these 

farm  mortgages 

have  many  times  closed 
loans  within  three  days  of  the 
time  when  the  application  reached 
our  office. 

Prompt  appraisal  is  assured,  with 
no  unnecessary  delays. 

If  you  desire  from  $1,000  to  $45,000 
on  a  thirty-three  year  mortgage 
under  Government  Plan,  write  us 
for  full  details. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

61  BROADWAY  -  -  NEW  YORK 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Trustworthy 

You  can  trust  your  green  corn  to  a 
Unadilla  Silo.  It’ll  keep  fresh  and 
succulent  because  the  U nadilla  is  air 
and  water-tight  and  frost  repellent. 

You  can  trust  your  boy  or  girl  up  and 
down  Its  wide,  safe,  handy  and  ever- 
ready  door-front  ladder.  You  can  trust 
your  man  to  tighten  its  hoops — it’s  easy. 
One  place  to 
do  it — from  the 
door-front  lad¬ 
der. 

Choose  the 
Unadilla  —  it's 
worth  trusting. 

Send  forourbig 
1923  catalog 

UNADILLA 
SILO  CO. 
Box  C 

Unadilla,  N.Y. 


STAY 


Built  in  every  detail  for 
long  life  and  tight-fitting 
stability.  Heavy,  sound 
staves,  creosoted ;  over¬ 
sized  threads  on  heavy 
steel  hoops.  Close-fitting, 
safe-like  doors.  Handsome 
red-cedar  roof.  Write  for 
booklet  and  special  proposi¬ 
tion  for  early  buyers. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

— t  338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


GREEN  CfffiC 
MOUNTAIN  31U/J 


FOR  30  DAYS 

SI  have  a  chance  to  sell  by  mail, 
at  my  usual  LOW  PRICES,  the 
output  of  a  well-known  silo  con¬ 
cern.  Silos  absolutely  first-class. 

Omade  of  genuine  CLEAR  FIR. 
This  lumber  is  high-priced  and 
hard  to  get  this  year,  but  YOU 
KNOW  it  is  the  ONLY  SAFE 

Lwood  for  silos.  If  you  buy  through 
me  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FAC¬ 
TORY  you  can  BUY  THE  BEST 
and  PAY  LESS.  Your  neighbor 

I  probably  bought  at  my  sale  last  year. 
Ask  him  how  much  he  saved.  This 
sale  lasts  30  days. 

SM.  L.  SMITH 

113  Flood  Bldg..  Meadville,  Pa. 


IEADCLAD  Galvanised  ‘Toucan 

'vUWUVUwva 

Metal  Roofing'  Specialist^ 

CONSUMERS  MFG.  & 


SUPPLY  CO.  I 

to  Us&Vi  \  \ 

P.O.  BOX  542  I  M0UNDSV1LLE,V7.VA.\ 

MeUl  Roofing,  all  Styles 
Metal  Shingles  Spouting 


Wlien  You  Build  That  New  Silo— USK 

LACEY’S  Improved  SILO  HOOPS 

Strong— Easy  to  Apply— Cost  Less— Flexible.  Made 
in  all  desired  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  folder  and 
pricelist.  Elmer  B.  Lacey,  Mfr.,  Endicott,N.Y. 
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Practical 

A  PAYING  CHOP. — The  growing  of  horseradish  is 
generally  a  good  paying  crop  when  one  consid¬ 
ers  the  work  attached  to  same.  There  is  very  little 
more  work  than  growing  a  crop  of  potatoes,  and  the 
remuneration  is  far  greater.  The  sets  or  cuttings 
can  be  procured  from  any  grower.  These  cuttings 
are  put  up  in  bundles  when  the  radish  is  prepared 
for  market  in  the  Fall,  and  stored  in  a  cold  cellar 
with  a  little  sand  scattered  over  them  to  keep  them 
from  drying  up. 

PLANTING.  —  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry 
enough  to  plow  in  the  Spring  the  cuttings  should  be 
planted.  Drag  and  harrow  until  it  is  in  a  fine 
condition,  then  furrow  rows  3  ft.  apart  and  about  6 
in.  deep,  so  that  when  the  cutting  is  placed  in  the 
furrow  the  top  of  cutting  will  be  covered  about  3 
in.  deep.  Set  cuttings  12  in.  apart  in  furrow,  cover 
them  with  riding  cultivator;  in  about  10  days  drag 
with  plank  which  will  destroy  weed  seed  that  has 
germinated. 

CULTIVATING  AND  FEEDING.  —  After  the 
plants  are  up  2  or  3  in.,  run  through  both  ways 
with  weeder.  When  about  4  in.  high  begin  to  throw 
a  little  dirt  up  to  them,  which  will  cover  the  small 
weeds  and  save  a  lot  of  hoeing.  A  moist,  sandy 
soil  is  an  ideal  field  to  grow  the  radish.  Some  have 
an  idea  that  a  wet  or  soggy  soil  is  the  best,  but  this 
is  a  wrong  impression,  as  it  will  not  grow  large  in 
that  kind  of  soil.  A  fertilizer  running  4-8-6  used  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  ton  per  acre  is  about  right;  use 
one-fourtli  ton  after  the  cuttings  are  set,  spreading 
it  in  the  row  by  hand,  and  then  use  the  other  one- 
fourtli  ton  about  the  first  of  July,  applying  it  the 
same  as  the  first.  If  one  can  get  good  rotted  ma¬ 
nure,  and  spread  broadcast,  before  plowing,  it  is 
better  than  fertilizer,  as  it  will  hold  the  moisture 
better. 

HARVESTING. — With  good  cultivation  the  crop 
Should  all  be  ready  for  market  by  November.  It  is 
then  dug  or  plowed  out,  and  the  small  roots  cut  off 
for  next  Spring's  planting.  When  cutting  these 
roots  for  Spring  sets,  cut  the  top  of  the  set  square 
off  and  the  bottom  slanting,  so  that  when  the  sets 
are  planted  in  the  Spring  the  top  of  the  root  can 
easily  be  distinguished  from  the  bottom.  Put  roots 
into  a  large  rotary  tub  run  by  a  small  gas  engine, 
or  electricity,  and  wash  clean ;  then  put  in  bags  or 
barrels  and  ship  to  market. 

YIELD  AND  RETURNS.— From  3,000  to  4,000  lbs. 
is  considered  a  good  yield  per  acre.  The  price  does 
not  vary  much ;  it  runs  about  G  or  7  cents  per  lb.,  so 
as  a  rule,  following  the  directions  here  given,  a  crop 
should  average  at  least  $1,500  a  year  per  acre. 
There  are  growers  not  far  from  this  locality  who  are 
averaging  $2,000  per  acre.  The  cost  for  manure,  cut¬ 
tings  and  labor  should  not  exceed  $500  per  acre. 
Now  compare  that  with  an  acre  of  potatoes,  and  see 
if  the  comparison  I  first  stated  is  not  correct.  But, 
one  says,  “We  get  more  than  one  crop  off  the  ground 
in  a  year  where  the  potatoes  are  planted.”  Do  you? 
Suppose  you  follow  your  potatoes  with  grain  and 
grass;  it  takes  three  years  to  get  these  three  crops, 
and  three  crops  of  horseradish  can  be  grown  in  the 
same  time.  wm.  perkins. 

New  Jersey. 


Woodchucks  Do  Kill  Chickens 

N  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  woodchucks  kill¬ 
ing  young  chickens,  it  may  interest  yo  r  ques¬ 
tioner  of  last  month  to  know  that  we  have  obtained 
good  evidence  that  woodchucks  may  take  and  par¬ 
tially  consume  chickens  as  large  as  1  lb.  in  weight. 
Within  the  last  month  we  have  had  20  . deaths  known 
to  have  been  caused  by  woodchucks,  and  as  many 
more  chickens  missing,  with  woodchucks  assigned 
as  the  probable  cause.  August  Mat  tern,  who  has 
had  charge  of  rearing  the  experimental  station 
chickens,  has  seen  a  woodchuck  carry  off  and  chew 
the  head  of  a  six-weeks-old  chicken,  and  has  good 
evidence  that  20  other  deaths  were  due  to  the  same 
cause. 

We  have  reared  1,500  chickens  this  Spring  in  an 
apple  orchard  about  a  half  mile  from  the  poultry 
building,  and  about  a  quarter  mile  from  the  nearest 
building.  The  orchard  is  on  a  hill,  flanked  by  Al¬ 
falfa  on  the  north,  rye  on  the  east,  clover  on  the 
south  and  grass  on  the  west.  The  orchard  itself  and 
the  fields  on  three  sides  had  many  woodchuck  holes 
when  we  put  the  chickens  in  the  orchard,  but  we 
supposed  that  they  would  not  molest  the  chickens. 
When  we  found  that  the  woodchucks  were  taking 
chickens  we  gassed  all  holes  in  the  orchard  with 


Horseradis 

carbon  bisulphide  and  eliminated  the  woodchucks 
from  the  orchard.  We  then  found  that  the  wood¬ 
chucks  from  the  fields  were  coming  into  the  orchard, 
in  some  cases  from  holes  several  hundred  yards 
away,  and  after  killing  one  or  two  chickens  were  re- 


Victoria  spinach,  sowed  April  3;  cut  off  by  June  1. 
1923;  plot  is  20x110  ft.;  cut  23  hampers,-  at  $1  per 
hamper ;  did  not  need  wetting  as  crop  was  cut  before 
dry  weather. 

turning  to  their  own  holes.  We  made  a  systematic- 
search  for  holes  and  gassed  all  we  found,  with  the 
result  that  we  have  neither  seen  woodchucks  nor  lost 
any  chickens  since. 

The  woodchuck’s  method  of  taking  chickens  and 


New  York  lettuce  along  side  of  spinach  ;  plot  20x110 
ft. ;  sold  $70  worth  off  of  it ;  was  not  watered ;  set 
April  10;  all  cut  June  20,  1923. 


the  damage  done  to  the  victim  seems  to  be  charac¬ 
teristic  and  different  from  the  method  of  rats  or 
weasels.  The  chickens  seem  to  be  taken  in  the  open 
in  late  morning,  chased  and  caught  first  by  the  tail. 
The  head  is  then  chewed  off  and  the  carcass  left 
where  it  fell. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  habits  of  other  ro- 


One  hundred  Howard,  17,100  Premier  strawberry 
plants  set  April  1,  1922 ;  row  is  230  ft.  long ;  sold 
$40  worth  of  berries  off  of  it  from  June  1  to  18,  1923 ; 
kept  them  from  drying  up  by  irrigating ;  Chesapeake 
all  burned  up,  could  not  irrigate. 


h  Culture 

dents,  such  as  rats  and  squirrels,  we  might  have  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  woodchuck,  too,  might  vary  his  usual 
vegetable  diet  and  under  certain  conditions  be¬ 
come  carniverous.  Isolated,  quiet  surroundings,  lack 
of  water,  and  open  places  in  which  to  chase  the 
chickens,  have  apparently  been  the  conditions  in  this 
case.  I  should  be  surprised  if  careful  watching  did 
not  disclose  similar  depredations  by  woodchucks  in 
other  places.  l.  dtjnn. 

Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


The  Price  for  “Standing  Grass” 

AT  this  season  we  always  get  letters  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  sell  standing  grass.  There  are 
many  back-to-the-landers  and  small  farmers  who  do 
not  keep  much  livestock.  Some  of  them  are  holding 
their  land  for  an  increase  in  value,  and  they  gen¬ 
erally  put  it  into  grass,  as  the  most  convenient 
crop  for  them  to  grow.  They  do  not  have  the 
facilities  for  cutting  and  handling  the  grass  them¬ 
selves  and  so  they  generally  sell  it  standing.  That 
is,  the  buyer  pays  a  cash  price  for  it  and  then 
takes  the  risk  of  cutting  and  handling  it  in  his 
own  way. 

There  is  something  of  a  problem  about  the  proper 
price  to  pay  when  buying  this  grass.  The  ordinary 
way  of  figuring  is  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
yield  in  tons.  That  is  rather  hard  to  do,  but  some 
people  have  become  quite  expert  and  can  run  their 
eye  over  a  field  and  make  a  very  fair  estimate  of 
the  weight  of  hay.  Having  agreed  on  the  weight, 
the  plan  is  to  take  the  local  price  for  hay  and 
divide  it  by  three,  paying  one-third  of  this  local 
price  for  the  estimated  yield.  The  theory  is  that 
it  costs  about  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  grass  to  cut,  cure,  haul  to  the  barn,  or  stack, 
and  take  the  chance  on  weather  and  similar  condi¬ 
tions.  That  is  usually  the  plan  for  buying  standing 
grass. 

In  some  cases  a  farmer  will  buy  grass  on  shares. 
Under  such  a  condition  he  will  come  and  cut  the 
grass,  cure  it  and  put  half  of  the  crop  into  the  own¬ 
er’s  barn,  taking  the  other  half  for  his  share.  That 
works  out  fairly  well  in  many  cases. 

We  have  had  one  case  this  year  where  a  man  on 
Long  Island  had  a  crop  of  Alfalfa  hay  and  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  sell  it  standing,  that  is  before  cutting.  He 
wanted  us  to  tell  him  the  usual  price  for  Alfalfa  in 
New  York  City.  The  fact  is,  that  very  little  Al¬ 
falfa  is  ever  sold  here.  It  is  rarely  if  ever  quoted. 
Horse  hay,  that  is  Timothy  or  mixed  hay  is  the 
grade  usually  sold  in  the  city.  Alfalfa  is  selling  at 
$1S  to  $20  a  ton  in  several  New  York  markets.  We 
figure  that  it  ought  to  be  worth  about  $25  to  a 
dairyman  on  Long  Island,  and  on  that  basis  it 
should  be  worth  standing  a  little  over  $8  a  ton. 
Most  people  would  consider  this  too  low  a  price  for 
good  Alfalfa  but  few  people  would  undertake  to 
cut  and  cure  and  take  the  risk  of  weather  for  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  total  crop. 


Varieties  of  Mulch  Culture  for  Orchards 

WE  have  an  attentive  reader  in  E.  F.  Stevens 
of  Nampa,  Idaho.  Mr.  Stevens  is  now  78 
years  old,  and  is  still  planting  apple  trees.  Last 
year,  for  example,  he  planted  8,000,  and  this  year 
7,500,  which,  for  a  man  of  his  age,  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  remarkable  proposition.  He  thinks 
Idaho  is  well  adapted  to  fruit  culture,  and  he  is 
going  to  make  the  most  of  it.  He  also  has  a  heavy 
planting  in  Nebraska.  His  Idaho  plantings  are 
made  mostly  on  plain  sagebrush  land.  He  says  that 
for  the  first  five  years  these  orchards  were  cultivated 
24  times  each  season  with  an  annual  tillage  cost  of 
$7.78.  This,  of  course,  induces  a  heavy  growth  and 
makes  a  vigorous  tree.  Then,  after  five  years’  cul¬ 
tivation,  the  orchard  is  seeded  to  clover  or  Alfalfa  ; 
chiefly  the  latter,  as  that  seems  to  give  better  satis¬ 
faction.  The  Alfalfa  is  mowed  three  times  yearly, 
and  the  cuttings  are  permitted  to  lie  on  the  ground 
as  a  mulch.  Our  plan  is  to  keep  these  cuttings  on  the 
ground  until  late  in  the  Fall,  and  then  plow.  This 
plowed  sod  is  disked  in  the  Spring  and  seeded  again 
to  Alfalfa.  This  gives  a  Fall  and  Spring  cultivation, 
while  the  heavy  crops  of  Alfalfa  cut  and  left  on  the 
ground  supply  good  quantities  of  mulch  or  organic 
matter  for  the  soil.  Under  this  system  the  orchards 
thrive  and  produce  great  crops. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  old  plan  of  mulching  the 
orchard  has  been  developed.  When  Mr.  Hitchings 
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of  New  York  began  to  advocate  this  system  be  was 
fiercely  attacked  'by  the  people  wbo  say  that  noth¬ 
ing  but  intense  cultivation  should  ever  be  practiced 
in  an  orchard.  That  battle  was  fought  ont,  and 
the  result  has  been  more  or  less  of  a  compromise. 


A  Close-up  Inspection  of  a  Bird's  Nest  After  the 
Tenants  Have  Moved 


were  appointed,  among  others  an  advisory  com- 
mitte  composed  of  some  of  the  most  progressive 
members  who  had  the  good  of  the  cause  at  heart. 
This  committee  was  empowered  to  do  the  work  as 
in  their  judgment  they  saw  fit,  and  the  association 
would  abide  by  their  decision.  It  was  wrell  this 
was  settled  definitely  before  wre  began  the  work,  as 
it  soon  developed  opposition  to  some  of  the  plans  of 
this  committee.  First,  a  printed  circular  was  sent 
to  every  known  person  who  had  relatives  or  friends 
buried  there,  telling  of  the  deplorable  condition,  the 
broken-down  fences  with  straying  cattle  roaming 
over  the  sacred  ground,  which  from  appearances 
might  be  a  game  preserve;  then  telling  what  we 
planned  to  do.  It  was  stated  that  if  all  gave  some¬ 
thing  we  would  accomplish  something  worth  while. 
We  then  asked  for  a  contribution,  small  or  large, 
the  officers  names  were  given  and  the  treasurer  to 
whom  funds  were  to  be  sent.  We  soon  began  to 
get  some  money,  and  having  decided  just  what  was 
needed  went  at  it  in  earnest.  I  think  it  was  early 
in  April  we  began.  First,  we  removed  all  the  small 
stones  known  as  foot  stones,  for  if  it  was  to  be 
leveled  and  seeded  so  a  lawn  mower  could  be  used, 
they  would  interfere  greatly.  Then  we  straightened 
all  the  stones  that  were  not  perpendicular,  cemented 
the  broken  ones  and  with  mattock  and  plow  and 
harrow,  just  worked  that  soil  over  and  over  until 
every  living  thing  was  dead,  then  early  in  August 
gave  it  a  good  coat  of  'barnyard  manure  which  had 
been  donated,  and  a  good  liberal  coat  of  raw  bone- 
meal,  then  sodded  with  Kentucky  blue  grass.  We 
had  a  good  catch,  and  after  these  many  years  it  is 
still  spoken  of  as  a  model  village,  cemetery.  Of 
course,  each  year  a  day  is  set  when  several  men  go 
over  the  yard,  straightening  any  stones  that  the 
frost  has  got  out  of  plumb,  filling  sunken  spots  with 
soil,  and  of  course  all  dirt  and  stone  left  after 
filling  in  a  new  grave  are  carted  away  at  once. 
This  is  our  way  of  turning  a  disgrace  into  a  place 
of  beauty.  J.  v.  h. 


Also,  they  have  a  trunk  line  railroad,  which  would 
stand  a  large  share  of  the  expense,  and  the  project 
has  been  pushed  by  an  exceptionally  energetic  and 
capable  superintendent. 

But  when  it  came  to  transporting  the  children  long 


How  Lima  Beans  4 re  Harvested  in  South  Jersey 


A  Vote  on  Consolidation 

“Five  school  districts  in  the  town  of  Hector,  recently 
consolidated  by  the  district  superintendent,  under  a 
law  which  allows  consolidation  by  the  trustee’s  signa¬ 
ture  only  at  a  special  meeting  held  June  8,  defeated 
the  proposition  to  establish  one  union  free  school  dis¬ 
trict  by  a  vote  of  105  to  31.” 

THE  above  clipping  shows  the  trend  of  public 
sentiment  on  the  hills  of  New  York  State,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  if  consolidation  of  schools  were  put 
to  a  vote  among  the  people  concerned  the  result 
would  average  about  as  this.  In  fact,  this  was  an 
ideal  location  for  a  big  school,  if  there  is  such  a 
thing.  Hector  lies  along  the  east  shore  of  Seneca 
Lake,  where  the  climate  is  as  mild  as  any  in  this 
State.  The  roads  are  improved,  the  country  is  rea¬ 
sonably  level.  The  people,  who  are  mainly  fruit 
growers,  are  very  progressive  and  intelligent,  while 
Mr.  Volstead  has  made  them  independently  rich. 


There  are  some  who  still  continue  to  keep  the  or¬ 
chards  in  sod,  rarely,  if  ever,  plowing,  and  keeping 
the  grass  constantly  cut  and  left  on  the  ground. 
Others  vary  this  plan  somewhat  by  plowing  every 
three  years,  giving  cultivation  during  the  season,  and 
seeding  down  once  more,  usually  to  clover.  The 
clover  is  left  for  two  years  ,and  then  the  process  is 
repeated.  Others,  of  course,  follow  what  is  known 
as  “cover-cropping.”  They  plow  in  the  Spring  and 
give  reasonable  culture  up  to  about  the  middle  of 
July.  Then  they  sow  a  cover  crop;  usually  some 
grain  like  buckhweat  or  rye  with  clover  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  grain  and  vetch.  The  object  of  this  is 
to  give  culture  during  the  growing  season,  and 
also  to  make  sure  that  the  ground  is  kept  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  organic  matter.  All  sorts  of  combina¬ 
tions  are  suggested,  and  usually  a  wise  fruit  gi’ower 
will  alter  experimenting,  hit  upon  the 
plan  best  suited  to  his  own  conditions, 
and  that  is  why  there  are  so  many 
different  plans  for  handling  an  or¬ 
chard. 


Improving  Rural  Cemeteries 

[The  x-ecent  story  “Consecrated 
Ground”  by  the  Hope-farm  man  has  at¬ 
tracted  wide  attention  and  we  have  many 
letters  from  people  who  are  interested 
in  the  old  graveyards.  We  are  very  glad 
to  note  an  increased  interest  in  repairing 
them.  The  following  note  tells  how  it 
was  done  in  one  New  Jersey  community.] 

YOUR  notes  on  the  neglected  ceme¬ 
teries  have  appealed  to  me;  I, 
with  others  of  the  village  church  have, 
found  a  very  much  neglected  church 
yard  some  15  or  20  years  ago,  and 
took  it  in  hand  with  the  result  that 
ever  since  and  up  till  this  time  it  has 
been  the  pride  of  our  village,  and  even 
of  many  strangers  passing  along  the 
State  highway.  For  many  years  this 
God’s  acre  had  been  neglected,  until 
it  became  a  disgrace;  in  fact  some  of 
the  best  rabbit  hunting  was  found 
among  the  tangled  vines  and  weeds. 
Heaps  of  stones  and  dirt  were  allowed 
to  remain  when  graves  were  opened ; 
the  gravestones  were  leaning  in  every 
direction,  some  were  broken  and  a 
very  distressing  appearance  was  given 
to  an  otherwise  beautiful  country 
church  property.  After  spasmodic  ef¬ 
forts  for  several  years,  finally  at  a 
Congregational  meeting  it  was  decided 
to  go  ahead,  and  several  committees 


Mr.  A.  J.  Brewer  of  New  York  who  sends  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  three  farm  helpers  says:  “It  shows 
part  of  necessary  equipment  for  successful  farming 
and  is  the  help  I  use  the  year  around.”  The  cat. 
the  dog  and  the  boy  all  contribute  to  farm  economy. 


distances  and  bonding  the  districts  for  a  $100,000 
schoolhouse  and  an  annual  expense  of  $30,000  more 
for  maintenance,  the  farmers  objected,  and  the  only 
ones,  as  usual,  who  were  able  to  make  a  noise  like 
consolidation  were  a  few  close  in,  and  some  village 
people  who  saw  great  increases  in  property  values 
and  trade. 

Of  course,  under  the  present  law  the  superintend¬ 
ent  can  go  on  and  consolidate,  but  it’s  a  very  safe 
bet  if  much  of  that  kind  of  stuff  were  tried  there 
would  be  doings  over  the  hills  that  would  make  the 
scrap  over  the  old  township  law  look 
like  an  old  ladies’  picnic. 

B.  L.  HATHAWAY. 


A  Contract  by  Telephone 

MANY  of  our  readers  have  asked 
asked  us  whether  business  Trans¬ 
acted  by  telegi’apli  or  the  mails  is 
binding  upon  the  individuals  and  the 
firms  involved.  Some  people  have 
claimed  that  a  contract  made  in  that 
way  would  not  be  legal,  but  the  parties 
must  stand  face  to  face  with  definite 
written  orders.  A  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
seems  to  have  settled  this  matter.  The 
court  held  that  when  an  order  is  given 
by  telephone  or  telegram  and  followed 
later  by  a  letter,  it  constitutes  a  defi¬ 
nite  contract,  even  though  the  party 
receiving  the  order  by  telephone  has 
never  seen  the  buyer.  In  the  case  from 
which  this  decision  was  developed,  a 
man  in  New  York  City  bought  certain 
shares  of  stock  by  telephoning  to  a 
broker.  There  was  also  a  telegram 
and  one  or  two  letters.  The  stock 
deal  did  not  turn  out  as  expected  and 
the  loser  on  the  deal  sued  the  other 
party  to  recover  damages.  An  effort 
was  apparently  made  at  this  trial  to 
show  that  an  order  received  by  tele¬ 
phone  or  telegraph  without  sight  of 
the  buyer  did  not  constitute  a  contract. 
The  court  holds  that  it  does,  especially 
when  corroborated  or  followed  by  let¬ 
ters  written  concerning  the  deal. 
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Learn  Before 
You  Lose! 


You  can  expect  only  a  temporary  crop 

from  common 
alfalfa.  Severe 
weather  kills  it. 
Why  this  loss, 
when  Lyman’s 
genuine  Grimm 
Seed  assures  an  en¬ 
during  stand? 


For  hardy,  winter 
falfa,  insist  upon  Lyman's 
pure  Grimm.  Endures  year 
after  year,  yielding  full  per¬ 
fect  crops.  Three  to  four 
vigorous  stands  each  growing 
season.  All  seed  scarified, 
assuring  highest  germina¬ 
tion.  Affidavit  of  genuine¬ 
ness  with  every  order. 


-proof  al- 


FREE  Sample  and  Booklet 


Write  for  free  booklet  telling  how 
Lyman’s  Grimm  Alfalfa  comes 
directly  from  original  strain  im¬ 
ported  by  Wendelin  Grimm.  Test 
i  his  wonderful  strain  for  yourself  I 
Sample  upon  request. 

A.  B.  Lyman 

Introducer  of  Grimm  Alfalfa 

250  Water  St. 

Excelsior,  Minn. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND. 
II  AN  II  CARRIERS,  Peach 
Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  Onion 
Crates,  Baskets, Egg  CaBes,  Bask¬ 
ets  of  all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Packages.  All 
th eee  containers  are  in  as  good 
as  new  condition  and  ready  for 
instant  use.  Carlo!  shipments 
— Our  Specialty.  Let  Us  Quote  You— That’s  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Ilept.  R,  801-808  Johnson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HETZEL’S 

ELASTIC  TREE  CEMENT 

NON-POISONOUS  NON-PENETRATING 
Made  in  Red,  Black,  Brown  and  Gray  Colors 
Write  for  free  sample  and  prices 

Estate  of  J.  G.  HETZEL 
Dept.  R.  N.  Newark.  N.  J. 


HAY  CAPS 

PLAIN  CANVAS  COVERS.  13  oz.  fix 

10ft.,  $5;  waterproof .  *6.  Other  sizes 
pro  rata  prices.  Write  for  samples. 

W.  W.  STANLEV 

62  White  Straet  •  -  New  York 


Cauliflower,  Brussels 

Sprouts,  Celery,  Cabbage, 
Kale,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant, 
Spinach,  Sweet  Potato, 
Onion,  Parsley, Tomato  plants. 

Delphinium,  Cant erbury 
Bells,  Hollyhock,  Foxglove, 
Gaillardia,  Poppy,  Phlox  ; 
Aster,  Pansy,  Snapdragon^ 
Zinnia,  Strawflower  ;  and  other  hardy  perennial  and 
annual  flower  plants,  for  summer  and  fall  planting. 


Flower  Plants 


Strawberry  plants  for  August  and 
If  Til  *  fall  planting  ;  pot-grown  and  run- 

ImAlflfV  ner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next 

I  Its  I  If  I  lull  l  summer.  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 

J  Dewberry,  Loganberry,  Goose¬ 

berry,  Currant,  Grape  plants  for  fall  planting.  Roses,  Shrubs. 
Catalog  free . 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


n  I  A  MTC  SENT  BY  EXPRESS 
rLAIl  I  w  OR  PARCEL  POST 


Per  100 

500 

1,000 

6.000 

CABBAGE . 

.  SO  30 

$0.80 

$1  25 

$  5.50 

CAULIFLOWER  &  PEPPER 

..  .65 

2  00 

3.50 

15.00 

TOMATO  AND  8.  SPROUTS 

..  .40 

1.00 

1.50 

6  25 

SWEET  POTATO . 

60 

1.75 

3  00 

12.50 

CELERY . 

.  .50 

1.50 

2  50 

10  00 

Catalog  Free. 

C.  E.  FIELD, 

Sewell, 

N.  J. 

e  non  nnn  cabbage, cauliflower 

0,UUU,UUU  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  CELERY  PLANTS 

Cabbage  (All  Varieties!  $1.75  per  1,000  ;  5,000— $8.  Cauli¬ 
flower  (Snowball),  $4.50  per  1,000  ;  6.000— $20.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  $2.50  per  1,000  ;  5,000 — $12.  Celery  (All  Varieties) 
$3  per  1,000;  5.000 — $12.  Cash  with  order.  Send  for  List 
of  all  Pliints.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Drawer  2GB,  Mornslown,  H.J. 


S2  Per  1,000  Celery  Plants 

Late  Cabbage  Plants,  $2  Per  1,000 

VARIETIES  :  Golden  Self  Blanching,  Easy  Blanching, 
White  Plume,  Winter  Queen.  Giant  Pascal,  Golden 
Heart,  75e  per  100  and  $2  per  1,000.  Ready  now. 

WARREN  SHINN  -  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


For  Sal  ^-Celery  &  Cabbage  Plants 

G.  Self  Bleaching,  White  Plume,  Green  Winter, 
Cauliflower  and  Aster,  40c— 100:  $1—300;  SI .50 — 500; 
$2  75-1.000,  Cabbage,  500— $1 :  1,000— $1.50.  Post 
Paid.  Catalogue  Free.  W.  S.  FORD  S  SON,  Hartly,  Del. 


1,000,000 

Catalogue  free. 


CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER 
&  TOMATO  S  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  PLANTS 
M.  N.  BORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


PEACH  TREE  BORERS  (P-CBenzene).  Mb..$i} 

Killed  by  KRYSTALGAS  pV0escp°a?d  or  C$O  D. 
Dent.  A,  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  Rahwav.  N.  J. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

f  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  (1.50. 

For  Site  by 

Rinal  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


General  Farm  Topics 


Propagating  Hydrangea  Panticulata 

llow  in  the  hardy  Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata  propagated?  R.  m. 

Mendham,  N.  J. 

The  following  instructions  are  given 
by  the  Florists'  Exchange:  Green  cut¬ 
tings  are  the  easiest  to  root,  and  should 
b.e  taken  about  the  first  week  in  July. 
Select  the  smaller  growths  and  use  only 
the  ends,  cutting  the  foliage  about  one- 
third.  Insert  in  sand  in  a  cool,  close 
frame,  and  choose  dull  weather,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  unless  you  have  a  regular  propagat- 
ing-house.  Dormant  shoots,  about  8  in. 
long,  may  also  he  cu'f  in  the  Fall  and 
stored  in  the  open  ground,  or  in  a  cold 
shed  or  frame  for  the  Winter.  Set  out 
in  Spring  as  soon  as  possible  and  mulch 
to  prevent  drying  out.  You  may,  if  you 
wish,  try  some  of  the  wood  you  are  cutting 
away  now ;  with  favorable  conditions 
many  may  root.  Green  July  struck  cut¬ 
tings  will  stand  the  Winter  if  given  a 
little  litter  and  can  be  planted  in  the 
nursery  the  following  Spring. 


Strains  of  the  McIntosh 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  your 
history  of  the  origin  of  apples  and  pears, 
and  I  noted  the  statements  concerning 
the  poor  keeping  qualities  of  the  McIn¬ 
tosh.  I  have  two  strains  of  this  splen¬ 
did  apple,  one  striped  and  one  dark  red. 
Both  strains  keep  until  February  and 
March  in  our  cellar.  In  fact,  we  are 
eating  some  of  them  now,  but  Ihey  are 
pretty  soft.  w.  h. 

Rupert,  Vt. 

We.  too,  have  a  few  McIntosh  apples 
still  lying  around  in  common  storage, 
but  though  they  present  a  fair  appear¬ 
ance,  they  are  soft  and  distasteful,  and 
really  not  as  good  as  a  Ben  Davis  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  The  test  of  how 
long  an  apple  will  keep  is  not  how  long 
it  will  hold  its  shape,  but  how  long  it 
will  retain  its  finest  characters.  For 
most  varieties,  the  season  when  a  variety 
is  at  its  best  is  relatively  short— it  seems 
generally  to  be  either  just  “coming  in” 
or  else  just  “going  out”  of  season.  The 
McIntosh  is  not  to  be  classed  with  the 
long-keeping  apples. 

As  to  the  possible  strains  of  McIn¬ 
tosh.  there  is  always  the  chance  of  some 
seedling  strain  arising  that  very  nearly 
duplicates  the  parent.  Yet  we  have  seen 
McIntosh  apples  from  the  same  tree  that, 
were  as  striped  as  a  Northern  Spy  and 
others  that  were  a  solid  red.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  location,  soil,  and  stock  play  a 
big  part  in  these  questions  of  variability. 

H.  B.  T. 


Economic  Value  of  Wild  Cherry 

I  am  surprised  at  the  remark  you  make 
on  page  832  regarding  the  wild  cherry 
tree.  You  state  that  “it  has  no  economic 
value.”  Having  been  connected  with 
the  building  business  for  more  than  50 
years,  I  know  something  of  the  value  of 
our  native  timber.  The  wild  cherry  is 
equal  or  superior  to  beech  or  maple  as  a 
firewood.  As  a  finishing  lumber  it  is 
superior  to  many  varieties  now  used  for 
interior  finish,  but  is  very  scarce  and 
commands  a  price  of  about  $200  per 
1,000  ft.  It  is  close  grained  and  will 
take  a  high  polish  equal  to  any  native 
or  imported  woods,  and  at  less  expense 
than  many  kinds  now  used  for  interior 
finish.  Its  bark  and  ‘berries  are  used  ex¬ 
tensively  for  their  medicinal  qualities. 
So  why  kill  the  wild  cherry  because  the 
“tent  caterpillar  develops  on  its  leaves?” 
Hadn’t  we  better  exterminate  the  potato 
because  the  potato  bug  thrives  on  it? 
No,  we  spray  the  potato  to  get  rid  of 
the  hug.  Why  not  spray  the  wild  cherry 
tree,  the  elm,  the  apple  and  all  other 
trees  where  the  tent  caterpillar  thrives? 
Give  us  more  cherry  lumber.  It  makes  a 
beautiful  finish  and  grows  richer  with 
age.  c.  c.  THAYER. 

Pennsj  ivania. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  had  special  reference  to 
the  shrubs  or  dwarf  trees  of  wild  cherry 
which  are  scattered  all  over  our  waste 
fields.  This  year  they  were  alive  with 
tent  caterpillars.  One  who  knows  how 
these  small  shrubs  are  scattered  would 
hardly  advise  any  attempt  to  spray  them. 
Admitting  the  value  of  wild  cherry  wood, 
we  also  know  that  the  bark  and  the  fruit 
are  used  in  medicine,  but  we  think  the 
business  of  ’growing  wild  cherries  should 
be  conducted  as  far  as  possible  away 
from  apple  orchards. 


Wormy  and  Malformed  Fruit 

I  purchased  my  present  place  recently, 
and  was  told  By  the  former  tenant  that 
the  quince,  plum  and  apple  trees  on  the 
place  always  bore  plentifully,  but  that 
the  fruit  was  wormy  and  not  salable  or 
eatable.  Can  I  do  anything  to  remedy 
the  trouble?  G.  A.  B. 

Bloomfield.  N.  ,T. 

There  are  dozens  of  insects  which  may 
cause  wormy  or  malformed  fruit,  yet  for 
each  species  of  fruit  there  are  one  or  two 
that  are  especially  severe  and  responsible 
for  most  of  the  damage.  In  the  case  of 
the  quince,  the  quince  curculio  injures 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  unpro¬ 
tected  orchards  by  puncturing  the  fruits 


and  making  them  gnarled  and  knotty ; 
the  plum  curculio  causes  severe  dropping 
of  punctured  fruits,  and  causes  annually 
millions  of  dollars  damage  to  the  plum; 
and  the  codling  moth  is  responsible  for 
as  high  as  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  wormy 
apples  in  little  cared  for  apple  orchards. 
The  general  practices  that  go  with  good 
culture  will  reduce  the  work  of  these 
pests  materially,  for  they  thrive  best  in 
abandoned  or  unprotected  orchards. 

The  quince  curculio  is  not  easily  con¬ 
trolled  by  any  one  means.  Some  growers 
pick  off  all  infested  fruits  before  harvest 
time,  catch  the  beetles  by  jarring  into  a 
sheet  or  curculio  catcher,  and  spray  with 
arsenate  of  lead.  5  or  6  lbs.  to  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  The  combination  of  treat¬ 
ment  holds  the  pest  largely  in  control. 

The  plum  curculio  thrives  in  poorly 
kept  orchards.  The  first  step  is  the  re¬ 
moval  of  all  rubbish  or  trash  that  will 
afford  the  insects  shelter.  Shallow  culti¬ 
vation  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  August  will  destroy  many 
pupal  cells  in  the  soil,  while  applications 
of  arsenate  of  lead  soon  after  the  petals 
fall  and  a  week  or  10  days  later  at  the 
rate  of  2*4  lbs.  arsenate  to  50  gallons  of 
water,  is  additional  protection. 

The  codling  moth  on  apples  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead, 
2%  lbs.  to  50  gallons  of  water,  just  after 
the  petals  have  fallen  and  before  the 
calyx  lobes  have  closed,  and  again  three 
or  four  weeks  later.  In  case  the  infesta¬ 
tion  is  especially  severe,  a  third  spray 
applied  about  the  first  of  August,  will  be 
found  helpful.  h.  b.  t. 


Sewage  Pollution  of  Well 

What  is  a  proper  distance  to  put  an 
outside  toilet  so  as  not  to  endanger  a 
well?  There  are  two  wells  below  me, 
and  at  a  distance  of  150  ft.  and  250  ft. 
from  me,  at  a  drop,  say,  about  5  ft.  Is 
there  any  State  law  ruling  this?  This  is 
a  rural  district,  formerly  a  farm,  cut  up 
in  building  lots.  I  have  bought  two  lots, 
have  a  shack ;  on  the  other  side  below 
me  are  two  more  shacks.  They  order  me 
to  take  toilet  off.  Can  they  make  me 
move  it  off?  If  so,  where  could  I  put  it 
on  a  space  100x125  ft.?  A.  L. 

New  York. 

If  there  is  an  outdoor  toilet  with  shal¬ 
low  vault,  there  is  some  danger  to  wells 
situated  several  hundred  feet  below  it. 
Surface  or  subsurface  water  might  carry 
pollution  from  your  vault  to  these  wells. 
I  know  of  no  special  statutes  covering 
such  a  case,  but  the  general  laws  govern¬ 
ing  sanitary  matters  would  forbid  your 
endangering  other  water  supplies  by  in¬ 
sanitary  conditions  upon  your  property, 
and  could  be  enforced  through  the  local 
health  authorities. 

A  watertight  vault  that  could  be  cleaned 
at  needed  intervals  and  the  contents  car¬ 
ried  to  some  place  where  they  would  not 
endanger  potable  waters  could  be  used 
on  your  premises,  or  you  could  install  a 
septic  tank.  A  tight  concrete  vault  is 
not  expensive  to  build,  and  would  very 
likely  serve  your  purpose  until  local  reg¬ 
ulations  order  other  disposal  of  wastes, 
if  properly  cared  for.  A  septic  tank  of 
concrete  would  be  a  preferable  and  per¬ 
manent  solution  of  the  problem. 

M.  B.  D. 


Twentieth  Century  Grandmothers 

“Young  folks  are  not  what  they  were 
in  our  day  !”  So  we  hear  on  all  sides. 
Probably  the  change  is  really  more  super¬ 
ficial  than  fundamental.  However  that 
may  be,  we  of  the  elder  generation  surely 
see  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  status 
and  even  in  the  personality  of  the  grand¬ 
mothers.  What  has  become  of  the  sil¬ 
ver-haired,  self-effacing  old  lady  who  used 
to  occupy  the  chimney  corner,  sewing 
carpet  rags  or  reading  her  Book  of 
Psalms?  It  was  from  one  of  those  Psalm 
books,  in  large  print  for  elderly  eyes,  that 
I  learned  my  letters  in  a  Massachusetts 
farmhouse  fifty-odd  years  ago.  My 
grandmother  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
saintly  presence  in  the  family  circle.  Her 
room,  which  she  seldom  left,  was  an  un¬ 
failing  refuge,  not  only  for  us  children, 
but  for  our  elders  in  times  of  stress. 
Grandma  was  always  patient,  gentle  and 
loving.  But  she  had  retired  from  any 
active  participation  in  the  outward  af¬ 
fairs  of  life.  Resignation,  sweet  but  pas¬ 
sive  endurance,  serenity — these  were  the 
virtues  appropriate  to  the  elderly,  and  in 
them  she  had  schooled  herself  to  perfec¬ 
tion — who  knows  with  what  inward 
struggle?  Her  position  in  the  household 
was  perhaps  typical  of  her  generation. 

My  own  sons  recall  their  grandmother 
as  a  serious  and  stately  presence,  an 
authority  on  all  questions  of  knowledge 
and  judgment,  dominant  in  personality, 
elegant  in  manner  and  dress,  but  some¬ 
what  critical  of  boyish  peccadilloes.  This, 
too.  illustrates  a  type.  <  ,J 

Now  my  hair  is  streaked  with  gray, 
and  the  startling  thought  occurs  again 
and  again :  “What  will  be  the  impres¬ 
sion  left  on  the  wax-like  minds  of  the 
toddlers  who  now  delight  me  by  coming 
to  Sunday  morning  breakfast  at  grand¬ 
mother’s?” 

Some  time  ago,  on  going  to  visit  a  busy 
back-road  farmhouse,  I  found  the  grand¬ 
mother  of  the  youngest  generation  en¬ 
sconced  in  the  top  of  an  improvised  ice¬ 
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house  serenely  receiving  the  sawdust 
from  the  shovels  of  her  husband  and  son, 
and  proceeding  to  distribute  it  between 
the  solid  block  of  ice-masonry  and  the 
outer  walls  of  the  building,  which  had 
been  lined  with  tar  paper  to  keep  out  the 
air.  “Twenty-five  tons  of  ice,”  so  the 
son  proudly  informed  me.  In  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  this  occupation — for  the  sawdust 
pile  was  frozen  and  had  to  be  loosened  up 
with  a  pick — 'grandmother  seated  herself 
on  the  ice  and,  taking  her  work  from  a 
corduroy  bag,  continued  the  knitting  of 
a  pair  of  child’s  horse  reins.  Meantime 
a  sturdy,  brown-eyed  two-year-old  was 
making  diligent  attempts  to  climb  the  lad¬ 
der  by  which  grandma  had  ascended  to 
her  chilly  perch  !  Fortunately  the  rounds 
were  too  far  apart  for  his  short  legs,  and 
he  was  forced  to  content  himself  with 
nibbling  a  surplus  cake  of  ice !  The 
reins  were  made  of  khaki  wool,  left  over 
from  war  knitting,  and  grandmother  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  tiny  Swiss  cowbell  which 
gave  them  the  finishing  touch  was 
brought  home  by  her  doctor  son  after  a 
“prep  school”  jaunt  in  Switzerland  some 
dozen  years  ago.  (How  wonderfully  do 
all  the  events  of  life,  big  and  little,  fit 
themselves  into  a  marvelous  mosaic,  beau¬ 
tiful  or  grotesque,  according  to — is  it 
fate,  or  our  own  workmanship?) 

The  other  grandmother  of  this  rosy- 
faced  youngster  and  his  baby  brother  be¬ 
came  a  widow  when  over  50.  Without 
loss  of  time  she  pluekily  began  to  fit  her¬ 
self  for  a  place  in  the  world  of  business, 
and  soon  secured  a  “job.”  Week-ends 
and  spare  dollars  are  often  devoted  to 
the  dear  grandchildren  in  the  country — 
but  no  chimney  corners  for  either  of 
these  grandmothers ! 

Another  woman  I  know  went  alone  to 
Europe  on  a  long-deferred  pleasure  trip 
after  the  birth  of  a  third  grandchild. 
Still  another  runs  a  successful  girls’ 
camp  in  New  Hampshire.  A  grand¬ 
mother,  the  mother  of  11  children,  the 
youngest  but  1G  years  old,  is  now  engaged 
in  a  “gainful  occupation,”  having  had 
“none.”  according  to  the  census,  for  the 
past  35  years! 

Do  not  these  facts  indicate  some  more 
than  superficial  changes  in  society?  In 
one  of  Louisa  Alcott’s  books,  “Rose  iu 
Bloom,”  “dear  old  Auntie  Peace”  is  the 
embodiment  of  resignation,  elsewhere  set 
down  as  about  40  years  of  age !  The 
lady  of  the  icehouse  told  me  with  pride 
that  she  had  husked  unaided  more  than 
100  bushels  of  corn  last  Fall.  At  50  she 
boldly  adopted  bloomers  for  gardening 
and  other  outdoor  activities.  But  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  in  loving  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  their  grandchildren  all  of  these 
modern  women  compare  favorably  with 
the  most  old-fashioned  of  grandmothers. 

GRANDMOTHER  ROSE. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


A  New  Idea  in  Scarecrows 

I  have  made  a  scarecrow  that  really 
does  scare  not  only  crows,  but  wood¬ 
chucks  and  squirrels — only  it’s  not  so 
good  for  little  birds.  They  get  used  to 
it,  but  I  keep  changing  it  a  bit. 

It  is  an  aluminum  pie  plate,  10  cents, 
with  a  hole  punched  near  the  inside  edge 
in  the  bottom.  Through  that,  a  bit  of 
copper  wire  runs  loosely  by  which  it  is 
hung  on  a  crosspiece  fixed  to  a  pole. 
Just  above  the  pie  plate  there  is  a  loop 
twisted  in  the  copper  wire  and  a  piece 
of  telegraph  wire  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  long  is  passed  through  the  loop,  and 
twisted  so  it  won’t  slip.  This  is  bent 
into  two  tines  or  arms  just  long  enough 
to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  pie  plate.  The 
copper  wire  is  connected  with  the  cross¬ 
piece  by  a  'bit  of  good  twine. 

When  the  little  breezes  blow,  the  plate 
revolves  and  twists  the  string  so  that  it 
keeps  the  pie  plate  revolving  and  swing¬ 
ing.  The  wire  arms  tap  against  the  pie 
plate,  and  the  light  glances  off  the  bright 
aluminum.  It’s  never  still.  It  stirs  and 
glitters  so  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were 
just  going  to  jump  at  you,  and  the  wire 
taps  on  it  as  it  swings  and  makes  a 
mysterious  jingle.  I  vary  it  by  tying  a 
shipping  tag  somewhere  on  it,  so  that  it 
looks  different  each  week. 

It  is  at  “Free  Acres”  near  Berkley 
Heights,  N.  J.,  where  anyone  can  come 
and  see  it. 


Here's  a  rude  sketch  of  it.  Of  course 
it  could  be  used  to  make  the  head  of  a 
coat  scarecrpw,  but  I  have  not  found 
that  necessary.  bolton  hall. 


Electrifying  the  Garden 

How  about  electrifiers  in  the  garden? 
Has  anyone  tried  them  out  yet?  I  have 
four  %-in.  by  20  ft.  galvanized  pipes  set 
up  at  equidistant  parts  of  a  75x80  ft. 
garden,  with  copper  wire  brush  at  top  of 
each.  I  put  them  out  last  Spring  and 
had  a  fine  garden ;  everything  is  doing 
well  this  year,  and  soil  is  more  friable 
and  mellow.  But  other  folks  say  I  am 
crazy  when  I  suggest  that  the  poles  are 
responsible.  C. 

Youngstown,  O. 

We  have  had  several  notes  about  these 
electrifiers.  They  are  simply  metal  rods, 
pur  about  2  ft.  into  the  ground,  and  some 
over  10  ft.  high.  At  the  top  of  these 
metal  rods  little  strands  of  copper  wire 
spread  out  like  a  rosette.  The  theory  is 
that  this  outfit  takes  small  charges  of 
electricity  out  of  the  air  and  carries  the 
current  down  into  the  soil,  and  that  this 
form  of  electrifying  stimulates  the  soil 
into  new  activity  and  has  some  effect  in 
making  plant  food  available.  It  has  been 
tried  in  gardens,  and  also  in  fruit  or¬ 
chards.  In  these  orchards  the  rods  are 
placed  close  to  the  trees ;  in  fact,  the  rod 
runs  up  from  the  ground  through  the 
branches.  Apparently  no  one  has  been 
able  actually  to  prove  any  great  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  use  of  these  rods,  but  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  reporters  feel  sure  that  their 
crops  have  been  benefited.  So  far  as  we 
know  there  has  not  been  any  actual 
scientific  experiment  to  determine  the 
matter,  but  a  number  of  practical  men 
who  have  used  the  rods  in  the  orchard 
feel  sure  that  trees  have  made  a  better 


growth  and  given  a  finer  crop  of  fruit  as 
the  result  of  this  electrifying.  That  is 
about  all  that  may  be  said  for  the  process 
at  this  time.  Personally  we  think  from 
our  reports  that  there  are  possibilities  in 
tbe  matter,  but  we  are  unable  to  give  any 
definite  figures  to  prove  the  statement. 
We  think  it  would  pay  our  scientific  men 
to  carry  definite  experiments  through  to 
a  final  result. 


Black  Soil 

The  editorial  on  page  832  brings  up -a 
question  on  which  I  have  been  tempted 
to  write  ever  since  I  came  to  this  part 
of  the  country. 

For  years  I  have  heard  of  the  mar¬ 
velous  richness  of  the  black  soil  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley  region,  and  com¬ 
pared  them  with  the  results  we  could  ob¬ 
tain  on  clay  and  dune  sand  in  Western 
New  York.  It  is  putting  it  very  mildly 
to  say  that  I  was  disappointed  when  I 
actually  saw  the  country.  Early  in  July, 
1921,  I  traveled  by  train.  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral,  Lake  Shore,  across  Northern  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  it  remains  in  mind  as  some  of 
the  most  desolate  looking  country  I  have 
seen.  Pastures  were  brown.  In  many  cf 
them  the  cattle  seemed  to  have  destroyed 
every  green  thing,  leaving  only  the  bare 
earth.  The  cornfields  were  thin  and  yel¬ 
low,  quite  different  from  the  dark  green 
of  the  corn  on  our  dune  sand  in  New 
York  the  next  day.  In  two  trips,  August 
and  October,  1922,  I  traveled  diagonally 
across  Illinois  from  Chicago  to  Alton 
and  down  the  Mississippi  about  50  miles 
below  St.  Louis.  In  all  that  distance  I 
did  not  see  a  field  of  corn  better  than  we 
raise  every  year  on  “very  poor”  land  in 
New  York. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  two  type  of  “black  soil”  in  the 
Middle  States.  There  is  a  small  amount, 
which  probably  increases  southward,  of 
soil  which  we  Call  muck  in  New  York. 
When  properly  handled,  and,  especially, 
when  large  amounts  of  fertilizer,  and 
lime,  if  necessary,  are  used,  this  soil  will 
produce  immense  crops.  The  other  is  the 
common  “black  soil.”  It  is  a  light-col¬ 
ored  clay,  very  tough,  subject  to  terrible 
baking,  colored  black  by  the  charcoal 
from  centuries  of  prairie  fires.  If  fire  is 
kept  off  and  very  large  amounts  of  humus 
added,  it  makes  good  soil,  but  in  its 
natural  state  is  far  inferior  to  the  “worn- 
out  soils”  of  the  East,  except  for  making 
bricks.  It  produces  some  of  the  best  pav¬ 
ing  bricks  in  the  world. 

It  seems  to  be  the  earnest  desire  of 
everyone  in  this  part  of  the  world  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  accumulation  of  humus  in  the 
soil.  Practically  everyone  burns  over  all 
waste  places  as  often  as  possible.  Lawns 
are  raked  clean,  the  clippings  fed  to  the 
chickens  or  sent  to  the  dump,  and  sheep 
manure,  at  more  than  $100  a  ton,  pur¬ 
chased  to  make  the  grass  grow.  The  back 
part  of  my  city  lot  has  been  in  lawn  or 
garden  for  about  35  years  since  it  was 
a  farm.  When  dry  it  is  hard  as  a  brick, 
and  when  a  light  rain  has  fallen  it  is  as 
sticky  as  good  brick  clay.  It  will  take 
years  to  make  really  good  garden  soil  of 

it.  ALFRED  C.  WEED. 

Illinois. 


Wormy  Apples  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  on 
page  767,  “Wormy  Apples  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,”  as  it  is  the  only  comment  from 
the  East  on  the  fruit  growing  conditions 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  rings  true. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  the  fruit  growers 
here  have  their  share  of  trouble  with  the 
pests  met  with  by  orchardists  everywhere. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  success 
in  growing  the  fine  apples  here  that  find 
their  way  into  the  Eastern  markets.  We 
do  not  grow  fruit  extensively,  but  we 
have  watched  this  work  on  some  of  the 
large  commercial  orchards  in  the  Rogue 
River  and  Hood  River  valleys,  and  will 
say  that  it  would  certainly  be  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  the  Easterner  to  see  with  what 
great  care  those  apples  that  are  to  be 
shipped  to  the  Eastern  market  are  trad¬ 
ed  and  packed.  Not  over  35  per  cent  of 
the  entire  apple  crop  destined  for  this 
market  pass  inspection. 

It  has  taken  the  fruit  growers  here  a 
long,  long  time  to  build  up  their  present 
trade  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities 
in  the  East  by  rigid  grading  and  costly 
advertising,  and  they  are  wise  enough  not 
to  undo  all  this  by  carelessness  in  grad¬ 
ing. 

The  picture,  Fig.  285,  showing  a  pile  of 
cull  apples  in  Washington,  is  a  common 
sigh:  not  only  in  that  State,  but  Oregon 
also.  This  rigid  grading  of  fruit  applies 
also  to  prunes,  cherries  and  berries.  The 
Loganberry  has  gained  a  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  its  fine  appearance,  mostly 
through  careful  grading.  The  Loganberry 
crop  for  1923  will  be  the  best  in  quality 
and  largest  in  point  of  production  ever 
grown  in  Oregon.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
an  ideal  season  for  all  fruits  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast.  WESLEY  RAY. 

Oregon. 


Roofs  that  Increase 
the  Value  of  Your  Farm — 


Midsummer.  Roads  full  of  pasiers-by.  As  they  drive 
along,  what  kind  of  an  impression  does  your  place  make 
on  them  ? 

Attractive,  substantial  Barrett  Roofs  on  well-painted 
buildings  give  your  farm  an  unmistakable  air  of  prosperity 
that  increases  your  respect  for  yourself  and  the  respect  of 
others  for  you. 

Besides,  some  day  you  may  want  to  sell.  If  your  house 
and  farm  buildings  are  covered  with  Barrett  Roofings, 
you’ll  find  that  the  value  of  your  property  is  appreciably 
increased.  A  Barrett  Roof  is  just  as  much  a  mark  of  qual¬ 
ity  construction  as  hardwood  floors  and  modern  plumbing. 

For  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century  The  Barrett 
Company  has  been  recognized  as  the  leading  manufacturer 
of  roofing  and  roof  materials  in  America.  This  fact  has  a 
definite  meaning  to  every  man  who  buys  roofings,  for  in 
this  age  of  keen  competition  only  leadership  that  is  based 
upon  high  quality  products,  honest  prices,  and  fair  deal¬ 
ing,  could  remain  so  long  unquestioned. 

In  every  way  the  roofings  described  below  measure  up 
to  the  Barrett  standard.  It  is  sound  judgment  to  invest  in 
things  that  have  proved  their  worth.  It  pays  to  be  sure 
the  Barrett  label  is  on  the  roofing  you  buy. 


Send  for  This  Interesting  Book — It’s  Free 

“  Barrett  Handbook  for  Home  Owners  and  the  Farm¬ 
er  ”  describes  the  right  roof  for  your  home,  barn  or  other 
steep-roof  building.  Shows  how  Barrett  Roofings  look 
when  laid  and  tells  about  each  in  detail.  Also  describes 
other  useful  Barrett  Products  that  will  save  you  money. 


ROOFINGS 

Your  Choice  of  Six  Styles 


Everlastic  Giant  Shingle*. 

These  “Giants”  for  wear 
and  service  are  handsome 
enough  for  the  expensive 
home,  economical  enough 
for  small  farm  house  or  cot¬ 
tage.  Their  weather  side  is 
mineral-surfaced  in  beautiful 
shades  of  red,  green,  or 
blue-black.  This  fadeless 
mineral  surface  resists  fire 
and.  never  needs  painting. 
Their  base  is  extra  heavy 
roofing-felt  thoroughly  water¬ 
proofed.  Because  of  this  ex¬ 
tra  thick,  extra-rigid  base, 
these  shingles  can  be  laid 
right  over  the  old  roof — a 
big  saving  on  reroofing  jobs. 
Size  8  x  12J4  inches.  .  Are 
laid  easily  and  without 
waste. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Mineral-surfaced  in  red, 
green,  or  blue-black.  Base 


of  best  grade  roofing-felt. 
These  shingles  are  staunchly 
weatherproof,  fire  -  resisting 
and  need  no  painting.  Size 
8x12^4  inches. 

Everlastic 

Smooth-Surfaced  Roofing 

The  most  popular  of  plain¬ 
surfaced  roll  roofings.  Made 
of  best  grade  roofing-felt, 
thoroughly  saturated  with 
high-grade  waterproofing  ma¬ 
terial.  Under  surface  is 
protected  by  rot-proof  seal- 
back.  Tough,  pliable,  elas¬ 
tic,  durable,  and  low  in  price. 
Easy  to  lay.  Nails  and  ce¬ 
ment  in  each  roll. 

Everlastic 

Mineral-Surfaced  Roofing 

A  beautiful  and  enduring 
roll  roofing.  Mineral-sur¬ 
faced  in  red,  green,  or  blue- 
black.  Has  rot-proof  seal- 


back.  Nails  and  cement  in 
each  roll.  Very  popular  for 
bungalows,  cottages,  garages 
and  all  farm  buildings. 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 

Four  shingles  to  a  strip. 
Mineral  -  surfaced  in  red, 
green,  or  blue-black.  Two 
sizes — 10  inches  and  12} 4 
inches  deep,  both  32  inches 
long.  The  12}4-inch  Multi- 
Shingle,  laid  4  inches  to  the 
weather,  gives  three-ply  roof 
— the  10-inch  gives  two-ply 
roof. 

Everlastic 

Octagonal  Strip  Shingles 

The  latest  in  strip  shin¬ 
gles.  Mineral-surfaced  in 
red,  green,  or  blue-black.  Af¬ 
ford  novel  designs  by  inter¬ 
changing  red  strips  with 
green,  or  red  strips  with 
blue-black. 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us 


40  Rector  Street  New  York  City 

T  the  barritt  company,  limited,  2021  St.  Hubert  St.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 
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Cherry  Tree  on  the  Line 

I  have  a  cherry  tree  standing  on  the 
line  fence.  The  trunk  stands  2  in.  from 
the  line.  What  part  of  the  cherries  are 
the  people  on  the  other  side  entitled  to? 
Can  this  man  climb  the  tree,  or  must  he 
pick  from  a  ladder,  and  how  many  can 
be  pick?  Can  you  let  me  know  where  I 
stand  in  regard  to  law,  as  my  neighbor 
and  I  are  not  on  friendly  terms.  o.  J. 

New  Jersey. 

It  would  require  a  very  fine  eye,  and 
very  accurate  surveying,  to  locate  a  tree 
exactly  2  in.  over  the  line.  That  is  too 
close  a  decision  to  justify  any  quarrel. 
As  an  actual  legal  proposition,  this  tree 
belongs  to  the  party  from  whose  ground 
it  grows.  In  a  strictly  legal  sense,  two 
inches  would  be  as  good  as  two  rods, 
and  if  you  can  actually  prove  the  two 
inches,  you  can  claim  the  tree  and  its 
fruit  legally.  You  cannot,  however,  go 
on  your  neighbor’s  land  to  pick  the  cher¬ 
ries,  and,  of  course,  he  is  not  privileged 
to  pick  them  without  your  permission. 
You  can  climb  into  the  tree  and  pick  the 
cherries  which  hang  over  his  land,  but 
it  seems  to  us  a  poor  thing  to  have  such 
a  neighborly  quarrel  over  a  tree.  The 
fine  thing  to  do  is  to  say  to  your  neigh¬ 
bor,  “Help  yourself  to  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  fruit  which  hangs  over  your  prop¬ 
erty.  They  belong  to  me  legally,  but,  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  help  yourself  to  a 
reasonable  quantity.”  On  a  tree  of  fair 
size  there  ought  to  be  cherries  enough  for 
both  of  you,  and  it  is  a  very  much  finer 
thing  to  try  to  divide  the  crop  this  way, 
rather  than  to  try  to  stand  on  two  inches 
of  legal  space  and  prolong  your  quarrel 
by  preventing  your  neighbor  from  having 
at  least  a  small  quantity  of  this  fruit. 


young  People  as  German  Immigrants 

A  young  girl  from  Northern  Germany 
would  like  to  come  to  this  country.  She 
is  engaged  to  a  young  man  in  Germany 
who  would  like  to  come  at  the  same  time. 
Can  these  young  people  travel  on  the 
same  ship  without  their  getting  married, 
or  will  they  have  to  wed  here  before  they 
leave  the  ship?  They  would  like  to  re¬ 
main  single  until  they  have  earned 
enough  to  pay  the  debt  their  journey  will 
incur.  They  will  travel  second  class. 

New  York.  MRS.  A. 

It  is  not  probable  that  either  of  these 
people  would  be  admitted  just  now.  Our 
understanding  is  that  the  quota  of  im¬ 
migrants  from  Germany  has  been  filled. 
A  certain  number  of  immigrants  are  al¬ 
lowed  for  each  country  during  the  six 
months,  and  we  think  Germany  has  al¬ 
ready  sent  about  all  she  is  entitled  to. 
Before  these  pepole  attempt  to  start  we 
advise  you  to  write  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Immigration,  at  Ellis  Island,  New 
York  City,  and  make  sure  that  Germans 
may  now  enter.  Of  course,  they  cannot 
expect  to  get  through  unless  they  obtain 
a  passport  from  their  own  country,  and 
have  this  vised  or  countersigned  by  the 
American  Consul. 

With  regard  to  the  other  matter,  it 
would  be  better  for  these  people  to  come 
on  separate  ships.  We  would  not  advise 
them  to  come  together*  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  unless  they  are  married  be¬ 
fore  they  start.  There  might  be  difficulty 
in  entering  the  country  if  they  traveled 
together  as  proposed  and  were  not  mar¬ 
ried.  There  is  no  compulsion  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  before  entering  the  country,  but 
we  should  consider  it  wiser  for  the  girl 
to  travel  alone,  and  to  have  someone 
empowered  by  her  friends  to  meet  her 
on  arrival.  The  immigration  officials  are 
very  careful  now  about  such  matters. 


Snapping  Turtles 

Can  you  suggest  any  way  to  kill  snap¬ 
ping  turtles,  which  are  killing  my  young 
ducks  in  our  lake?  w.  T. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  kill,  dress  and 
cut  up  a  snapping  turtle  for  soup,  how 
to  make  the  soup,  and  what  sort  of  tur¬ 
tle  to  use  ?  w.  M.  B. 

Seymour,  Conn. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
the  turtles  that  are  killing  young  ducks 
is  to  convert  them  into  soup  and  other 
food  products. 

The  old  recipe  for  rabbit  stew  begins 
“first  catch  your  rabbit.”  Turtles  may 
be  caught  by  hand,  if  one  is  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.  In  some  places 
they  are  caught  in  traps  like  an  eel  pot, 
but  with  a  larger  opening.  The  trap  may 


be  baited  with  meat  or  fish.  A  set-line 
baited  with  chunks  of  very  tough  beef  on 
large  hooks  will  often  give  good  results. 
The  use  of  all  these  methods  is  regulated 
by  law  in  New  York,  and  the  local  game 
warden  should  be  consulted  as  to  details. 

The  easiest  way  to  kill  a  turtle  for 
cooking  is  to  drop  it  into  boiling  water, 
just  as  one  would  kill  a  lobster.  If  the 
hot  water  cannot  be  used,  the  turtle  can 
be  made  to  stick  out  its  head,  which  can 
then  be  cut  off.  Then  cut  through  the 
skin  close  to  the  shell  all  the  way  around 
and  cut  through  the  bridge  between  upper 
and  lower  shell  on  each  side.  If  the  tur¬ 
tle  has  been  killed  by  cutting  off  the 
head,  the  next  thing  is  to  skin  the  legs 
and  neck.  With  the  boiling  water  treat¬ 
ment  the  outer  skin,  including  that  on  the 
shell,  can  be  wiped  off,  leaving  the  out¬ 


donna  be  handled  for  a  Winter  crop  (or 
very  early  Spring)  ?  N.  R. 

Arden.  Del. 

1.  We  know  of  no  way  in  which  rose 
chafers  may  be  kept  from  roses.  Vine¬ 
yards  are  sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead, 
1  lb.  to  50  gallons  of  wTater,  with  one 
gallon  of  molasses  added,  but  we  con¬ 
sider  this  poisonous  compound  too  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  use  on  roses.  Hand  picking 
into  a  tin  of  kerosene  is  interminable, 
but  helpful. 

2.  The  question  about  ferns  is  not 
clear,  as  we  do  not  know  what  varieties 
are  meant.  To  grow  ferns  such  as  are 
used  for  decorative  and  jardiniere  work, 
a  temperature  of  not  less  than  55  degrees 
at  night  should  be  maintained  in  the 
coldest  weather,  with  a  rise  in  the  day¬ 
time  of  10  or  15  degrees.  To  keep  them 
healthy  and  growing,  and  to  avoid  insect 
pests,  proper  atmospheric  conditions  are 
needed ;  extremes  of  dryness  or  moisture 
are  detrimental.  On  a  warm,  dry,  sunny 
day,  when  ventilators  are  open,  much 


bed  in  the  greenhouse  in  late  February 
or  early  March.  You  can  also  get  good 
spikes  of  bloom  from  annual  larkspurs 
earlier  in  the  Spring.  Sow  in  flats  in 
the  beginning  of  December,  transplant 
into  2%-in.  pots,  and  then  plant  out  in 
solid  beds.  Allow  four  months  from 
sowing  to  blooming.  You  will  get  much 
finer  spikes  under  glass  than  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  there  are  charming  shades  of 
pink,  white  and  blue  in  these  annual 
sorts. 


Pumping  from  Two  Wells 

The  answer  to  the  question  about 
pumping  from  two  wells,  on  page  733, 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  give  the  result 
which  M.  A.  wishes.  With  that  arrange¬ 
ment  he  will  have  to  watch  his  wells  all 
the  time  to  see  which  has  water.  He 
wants  something  automatic.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  used  in  a  water-closet  bowl,  it  seems 
to  me,  will  meet  his  requirements. 

Put  a  return  bend  on  the  end  of  pipe  in 
the  shallow  well ;  have  a  clamp  made  for 
the  rod  of  the  rubber  ball  to  slide  in,  and 


that  well  will  be  shut  off  as  soon  as  the 
water  falls  enough  to  let  the  ball  drop. 
It  will  rise  again  with  the  rise  of  the 
water.  It  would  be  well  to  file  the  end 
of  the  return  bent  smooth.  h.  s.  M. 

Newton  Center,  Mass. 


The  Early  Chinese  Cherry 

•‘Plant  Immigrants”  No.  203,  the  bulle¬ 
tin  issued  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed 
and  Plant  Introduction  at  Washington, 
refers  to  the  Tangsi  cherry,  a  Chinese  va¬ 
riety  now  being  grown  in  California.  One 
observer,  writing  March  31,  reports  : 

“I  was  in  Loomis,  Cal.,  last  Tuesday 
(March  27)  and  saw  a  tree  of  this  variety 
loaded  with  an  enormous  crop.  The  cher¬ 
ries  were  about  two-thirds  grown,  and 
should  be  ripe  in  a  few  days.  Last  year 
this  tree  furnished  the  earliest  cherries 
in  the  State,  and  Howard  Smith,  the 
owner  of  the  tree,  sent  a  box  of  them  to 
the  Red  Cross  in  .Chicago,  where  it  was 
auctioned  off  for  $50.  You  are  probablv 
aware  that  this  is  a  red  cherry  of  small 
size,  but  delicious  flavor.” 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  the 
same  date  says: 

“Several  weeks  earlier  than  usual  the 
first  shipment  of  cherries  was  made  last 
Tuesday  (March  27)  from  Vacaville.  Cal. 
These  were  of  the  Chinese  variety,  and 
the  box  was  sent  from  the  Hill  ranch  by 
L.  M.  Chubb  to  Chicago,  where  it  will  be 
auctioned  off  to  the  highest  bidder.  Some¬ 
times  as  much  as  $150  is  received  for  this 
early  box  of  cherries,  which  is  always  the 
first  to  be  sent  to  market  from  any  part 
of  the  United  States.” 

This  cherry  is  a  native  of  Tangsi,  Che¬ 
kiang.  China. 


Purifying  Disused  Well 

I  have  a  well  on  my  property  which 
has  not  been  in  use  for  four  years.  What 
can  I  put  in  the  well  to  purify  the  water, 
and  where  can  I  have  a  sample  of  the 
water  tested?  R  „ 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  '  ' 

Don’t  put  anything  into  the  well  to 
purify  the  water;  you  might  drink  it 
later.  If  the  water  of  the  well  does  not 
appear  to  be  wholesome,  or  If  you  suspect 
that  it  may  not  be,  have  the  well  pumped 
dry  and  cleaned  out.  When  it  refills,  it 
should  be  in  condition  to  use,  unless  there 
is  some  source  of  pollution  that  should 
be  removed. 

It  is  not  up  to  the  local  board  of  health 
to  have  this  water  analyzed,  unless  they 
suspect  it  as  a  possible  source  of  a 
typhoid  epidemic.  In  the  latter  case,  rhe 
analysis  will  be  done  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  and  free  of  charge, 
but  the  department  does  not  undertake 
to  make  analyses  for  private  purposes. 
Your  local  health  officer  will  doubtless 
be  able  to  refer  you  to  some  reliable 
laboratory  where  you  can  have  any  an¬ 
alysis  that  you  wish  made,  at  your  ex¬ 
pense.  m.  B.  D. 


The  Landlady  (discussing  plans  for 
spring  clothes  renovation)  :  “Ah,  sir,  I 
often  wonders  what  the  moth  did  live  on 
before  that  there  Adam  and  Eve  invented 
clothes.” — Passing  Show  (London). 


The  Story  of  the  Tompkins  King 

BECAUSE  there  were  already  several  “King”  apples,  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  meeting  in  Rochester  in  1856,  prefixed  the 
word  “Tompkins”  to  the  name  of  the  King  apple  from  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.  So  natural  was  it  to  distinguish  this  King  apple  fi*om 
other  King  apples  by  adding  the  name  of  its  supposed  place  of  origin 
that  we  find  it  called  variously  “Wiinter  King  from  Tompkins  County,” 
“Tompkins  County  King,”  and  “King  of  Tompkins  County.”  Yet  the 
original  tree  was  never  within  the  boundaries  of  New  York  State,  let 
alone  Tompkins  County. 

About  1800,  so  the  story  runs,  Jacob  Wycoff  moved  to  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.,  from  Warren  County,  N.  J.  Four  years  later,  x*eturning 
from  a  visit  to  his  old  home,  he  brought  with  him  grafts  of  an  apple  tree 
a  few  miles  from  the  town  of  Washington,  Warren  County.  The  result¬ 
ing  grafted  tree  at  Jacksonville,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  was  the  pro¬ 
genitor  of  the  Tompkins  King  trees  of  America. 

Another  and  even  more  romantic  version  of  the  stoi-y  links  the  name 
of  Mi*.  Letts  with  the  bringing  of  scions  from  New  Jersey.  He,  it  is  said, 
brought  scions  to  Tompkins  County  fi*om  a  tree  in  the  orchard  of  Mi*. 
Harrison  in  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  supposedly  the  original  Tompkins  King 
tree.  Some  of  the  scions  he  set  for  himself  and  some  for  Mr.  Jacob 
Wycoff  of  Jacksonville,  but,  strangely  enough,  both  the  original  tree  in 
New  Jei*sey  and  all  the  grafted  scions  save  one  belonging  to  Jacob 
Wycoff,  died.  Thus  it  is  that  the  pex*petuation  of  the  fourth  variety  of 
importance  in  New  Yoi*k  State  is  said  to  be  dependent  upon  one  success¬ 
ful  graft.  And  still  a  third  version  traces  the  movement  'of  the  apple 
fi-oxn  Warren  County  to  Tompkins  County  by  way  of  the  Hudson,  where 
in  passing  it  acquired  still  another  name — Flat  Spitzenburg. 

There  are  some  who  will  insist  that  the  tree  at  Jacksonville  is  the 
original  one,  but  that  it  is  a  gi*afted  tree  was  noted  in  1S96  by  L.  H. 
Bailey,  and,  further,  James  M.  Mattison,  also  of  Jacksonville,  on  a 
trip  to  Warren  County  in  1860,  found  that  the  vai’iety  had  been  locally 
widely  disseminated  for  a  long  time  under  the  name  “Toma  Red.”  Old  men 
in  the  vicinity  had  known  it  from  boyhood,  and  located  the  place  of  its 
oi*i>gin  as  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Washington  on  the  north 
side  of  the  M'usconetcong  Mountains.  At  any  rate,  soon  after  1S40  it 
attracted  much  attention  in  New  York  State,  and  since  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  in  both  America  and  Europe  as  one  of  the  finer  dessei*t  apples. 

A  very  characteristic  tree  with  its  horizontal  growing  limbs,  it  re¬ 
quires  but  little  pruning  to  keep  it  in  hand.  Moreover,  it  is  a  vigorous 
grower  and  a  fairly  regular  though  not  overly  productive  cropper.  But 
here  praise  stops  and  dissatisfaction  entex*s.  Because  of  a  trunk  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  collar  rot,  sunscald  and  Winter  injury,  the  Tompkins.  King 
has  become  known  as  a  short  lived  variety,  though  where  it  lias  been 
topworked  on  varieties  not  so  subject  to  these  ti*oubles  the  years  of  profit¬ 
able  culture  have  been  materially  extended.  Beai’ing  is  largely  on  the 
outside  of  the  tree,  so  that  the  prospects  of  a  wonderful  ci*op  presents 
itself,  yet  the  actual  yield  does  not  equal  expectations. 

The  fruit,  too,  has  a  serious  fault  on  some  soils,  namely,  the  addic¬ 
tion  to  becoming  water-cored,  and  the  large  size  fruit  afford  high  winds 
an  unenjoyable  advantage.  But  these  drawbacks  are  outweighed  by  the 
good  qualifications  of  this  superb  dessei*t  fruit.  It  is  at  its  best  from 
October  to  December  or  January,  although  it  may  be  kept  until  Febru¬ 
ary  or  even  longer  in  cold  storage.  Later  than  this  it  becomes  mealy  and 
loses  flavor.  Large  in  size,  shapely,  uniform  and  attractively  striped 
mottled,  and  washed  with  red  over  a  pleasing  yellow  ground  color,  it  is 
satisfying  to  the  eye.  An  attractive  yellow  flesh  adds  its  bit  to  enhance 
the  imputation  of  a  crisp,  though  somewhat  coarse  flesh,  with  mild, 
a  i*o  uatic  and  pleasing  flavoi*,  of  quality  “very  good  to  best.”  ii.  b.  t. 


side  of  the  animal  ready  for  the  pot. 
Slip  a  knife  under  the  lower  shell  and 
take  it  off.  Remove  the  entrails  and 
take  out  the  four  quarters  and  the  neck. 
On  a  large  turtle  there  will  also  be  a 
good  piece  of  meat  in  the  tail.  If  the 
turtle  is  to  be  used  for  soup  it  is  much 
better  to  kill  it  in  hot  watei*,  because  the 
skin  that  is  left  will  improve  the  soup 
stock.  The  parts  of  the  shell  can  also 
be  broken  up  and  put  in  the  soup.  After 
rhe  turtle  is  dressed  the  meat  may  be 
used  in  soups  just  the  same  as  beef,  veal, 
lamb  or  chicken. 

In  Appendix  YII  to  the  import  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
for  1919,  Mr.  H.  Walton  Clark  and  Mr. 
John  B.  Southall  give  19  recipes  for 
cooking  turtles.  The  book  is  for  sale  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  at  the  price  of  10  cents,  cash  or 
money  order ;  no  stamps. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


Plant  Questions 


1.  How  can  I  keep  roses  free  from 
chafers?  2.  How  are  ferns  grown  com¬ 
mercially?  3.  How  can  I  keep  aster 
beetle  from  destroying  astex*,  Coreopsis, 
etc.?  4.  How,  or  under  what  conditions, 
when,  etq.,  should  Delphinium  Bella- 


xnoisture  evaporates,  and  syi*inging  is  de¬ 
sirable.  Excessive  dryness  encourages  red 
spider.  A  little  artificial  heat  when  it  is 
damp  and  rainy,  even  with  open  ventila¬ 
tors,  is  a  precaution  against  some  forms 
of  fungus  diseases.  Desirable  soil  for 
deep-rooting  ferns  is  three  parts  fibrous 
loam,  one  part  fibrous  peat,  one  part 
leaf  mold,  one  part  sphagnum  moss,  one- 
half  part  bi*okeu  crocks,  and  one-half 
part  broken  charcoal.  Shallow  rooting 
ferns  call  for  the  addition  of  one  part 
sand.  The  Nephrolepis  or  Boston  fern 
likes  a  mixture  of  three  parts  good  fibrous 
loam,  one  part  old  manure,  one  part  sand, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  peat  and  leaf  mold. 
They  will  use  plenty  of  water.  In  pot¬ 
ting,  set  the  plant  with  about  one-foul-th 
inch  of  soil  over  the  crown,  as  the  fronds 
will  soon  grow  through  it. 

3.  The  aster  beetle  (Pennsylvania 
blister  beetle)  is  controlled  in  the  field 
by  arsenical  spray,  as  given  above,  and 
in  the  garden  by  hand  picking.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  such  host  plants  as  goldenrod 
is  desirable. 

4.  The  perennial  larkspui*s,  especially 
the  Belladonna  varieties,  are  fine  for 
Spring  cutting,  but  they  will  not  endure 
intensive  forcing  in  a  high  tempei*ature. 
Use  field-grown  plants  two  years  or  three 
years  old ;  strong  three-year  plants  will 
give  best  possible  results.  Set  in  a  solid 
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CIDER  PRESSES 

Heavier  Pressure  Gets  More 
Cider  Per  Bushel  of  Apples 

Farquhar  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses  are 
built  extra  heavy  and  strong  and  exert  a 
higher  pressure  on  the  cheese.  Therefore, 
they  get  more  and  better  cider. 

“Apple  Juice  ”  will  soon  become  the  Na¬ 
tional  Drink”  and  the  cider  industry  will 
flourish.  We  build  presses  for  custom 
work  and  for  canning,  preserving  and  vin¬ 
egar  factories. 


Get  our  Bulletin  18-A  and  ihi 
ask  about  “The  By-Products  jKnrfl 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited 

Engines— Boilers— Sawmills 
Threshers  —  Potato  Diggers 

Box  130  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Improved  Avery 
Threshers  and  Tractors 

Avery  Threshers  have  many  new  Improvements 
for  1923  which  mean  better  work— easier  running — 
and  more  profits,  and  at  the  present  prices,  you  get 
the  greatest  value  per  dollar  ever  offered  in  threshers 
and  tractors.  Built  in  large‘‘Yellow-Fellow”  sizes 
and  new  “Junior”  size  especially  designed  for  use 
with  2  or  3-plow  tractors — Also  New  Avery 
One-Man  Motor  Thresher. 

Book  Free — Write  Today 
Shows  complete  Avery  Line  of  Improved 
model  threshers  and  tractors  with  the 
new  cooling  and  oiling  system  and  other 
improvements.Write  today  foryourcopy. 

AVERT  CO.,  2007  I.wa  Sit,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Brtacl^ Hollies,  Distributors  and  Serrice  Statical 
coming  ererj  stale  in  the  union 


Send  for  FREE  Book! 


Make  water-soaked  hillside  and  rolling 
land  yield  100%1  The  fr*.  Martin  Book 
tells  hovr  thousands  of 
farmers  are  adding 
immensely  to  crops  at 
smallest  cost. 


TERRACES 


’  Days 

'  Trl.l  „  . 

,  Cots  ditches,  open  or  tile  drainage  and  Irnga- 
1  tion.  Horse  or  tractor.  All-steel  adjustable, 
reversible.  Money  in  ditching  businessl  Write  today. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  A  «RA«  R  CO. , ,  I  no. 
80X334  OWENSBORO,  KENTUCKY 


Catalog  in  colors  explains 

_ how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  Wheels  to  fit 


any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

4B  Elm  St.,Quiocy, 


THE  MAILBAG 


Ground  Limestone  in  Henhouse 

If  ground  limestone  is  used  on  the  drop¬ 
ping  boards  in  henhouse,  in  order  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  moisture  from  the  poultry  ma¬ 
nure,  is  there  anything  that  will  interfere 
with  the  poultry  manure  giving  results 
for  fertilizers?  C.  F. 

Ground  limestone  will  answer  for  this 
purpose.  Burnt  lime  should  not  he  used, 
for  that  will  act  chemically  to  drive  off 
some  of  the  ammonia  in  the  manure.  Acid 
phosphate  would  make  a  better  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  manure,  as  it  would  add 
phosphorus. 


Hubam  Clover  in  Nova  Scotia 

You  may  not  recall  it,  but  in  1921  you 
gave  me  valuable  information  or  advice 
as  to  Hubam  clover.  My  idea  was  to  try 
it  in  our  apple  orchards  in  place  of 
vetch,  as  a  cover  crop.  The  main  trouble 
with  using  it  here  is  that  we  use  clean 
cultivation  as  long  as  possible,  so  it  is 
July  1  before  cover  crop  is  sown.  I  used 
Hubam  iu  two  orchards  last  season. 
Sown  July  8,  it  made  a  stand  of  say  20 
to  30  in.  by  picking  time  (October  1). 
On  the  whole  I  think  the  biennial  suits 
us  better,  as,  once  established,  plowing 
and  harrowing  do  not  seem  to  kill  out  the 
roots,  and  as  I  write  today,  plants  that 
have  not  been  much  knocked  about  are  12 
to  18  in.  high  at  this  date. 

Novia-  Scotia.  waiter  c.  jones. 


Direct  Buying  of  Coal 

I  have  read  what  you  say  about  the 
possibility  of  farmers  combining  to  buy 
coal  direct  from  the  mines.  I  have  spent 
the  greater  part  of  my  life  in  the  coal 
mines,  and  I  think  this  plan  might  be 
made  practical.  I  believe  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  the  small  industries  could  buy 
coal  to  good  advantage  for  themselves, 
and  so  long  as  they  are  responsible  and 
have  good  credit  they  could  get  their  coal 
cheaper  from  the  mines  direct  than 
through  most  of  the  coffl  dealers.  I  know 
mine  parties  who  have  shipped  35  cars 
during  one  month  direct  from  the  mines. 
It  will  interest  some  of  our  readers  to 
know  that  good  coal  is  not  all  black. 
Neither  is  all  black  coal  good.  If  the 
buyer  goes  into  the  market  and  knows 
what  he  wants  he  can  get  what  he  calls 
for.  If  anyone  thinks  that  coal  is  just 
coal,  and  nothing  more,  he  is  what  they 
call  an  “innocent”  buyer,  and  is  apt  to 
buy  a  low  grade  of  coal.  We  have  a 
brand  of  coal  that  ignites  readily,  like 
hay  or  straw.  It  burns  away  fast,  makes 
a  big  fire,  but  is  soon  gone.  Other  kinds 
of  coal  will  be  lower  in  volatile  power. 
It  will  not  ignite  so  easily,  but  it  will 
hold  the  fire  and  give  off  the  heat  for  a 
longer  period  of  time.  As  for  freight 
rates,  let  the  consumer  remember  that 
he  always  pays,  no  matter  whether  he 
buys  direct  or  from  the  jobber,  the  com¬ 
mission  man,  the  wholesaler  or  the  dealer. 
In  any  event,  he  pays  the  freight.  I 
think  there  are  possibilities  in  this  direct 
buying.  S.  D.  H. 


A  Use  for  Discarded  Motor  Oil 

In  this  vicinity  we  are  learning  to.  use 
this  as  a  preventive  for  mosquito  bites; 
not  by  application  to  the  bitten  flesh,  hut 
upon  the  breeding  places.  The  discarded 
oil  in  this  town  would  go  far  toward  cov¬ 
ering  all  the  stagnant  pools  where 
mosquitoes  breed  hereabout. 

Massachusetts.  J.  n.  pardee. 


How  to  Oil  a  Motor 

Try  this,  fellow  motor  owners,  and 
forget  your  oiling  troubles.  An  old  col¬ 
ored  man  in  Georgia  told  me  how  over 
two  years  ago,  and  since  then  my  oiling 
troubles  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Get  a  piece  of  felt,  a  half-inch  pad  of 
wool  is  best,  and  fit  it  over  your  valves, 
then  soak  it  with  oil.  Run  your  engine 
for  a  while;  the  heat  will  vaporize  the 
oil,  oiling  the  whole  system,  and  keep 
the  oil  cups  full  at  all  times..  My  car 
has  often  run  over  500  miles  without  oil¬ 
ing,  on  just  the  one  application  of  oil. 
The  pad  saves  many  a  dollar  in  oil,  and 
many  a  hundred  dollars  in  engine 
troubles,  and  the  joy  of  running  a  per¬ 
fectly  oiled  car.  J.  A.  W. 


Beans  Canned  In  Brine 

Nine  generous  cups  of  beans,  tipped 
and  broken,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
salt,  just  level  full.  Mix  and  stand  over 
night  (they  make  their  own  brine)  ;  fill 
jars  full  of  beans  and  pour  brine  over ; 
then  seal  airtight.  .When  cooking,  pour 
boiling  water  over  twice  to  freshen.  Then 
cook  the  same  as  you  would  fresh  snap 
beans.  -  L.  p. 


WANT  TO  KNOW 
Splint  Baskets 

There  is  a  reference  on  page  853  to 
basket  splints.  TIow  are  the  baskets 
woven,  the  bushel  and  half-bushel  sizes? 

How  do  they  shape  them?  Are  they 
built  around  a  form,  or  blocked  like  a 
straw  hat  after  being  woven?  I  have 
bought  and  used  metal  baskets,  but  they 
do  not  last  as  well  as  a  good  splint  bas¬ 
ket,  and  they  are  very  inconvenient  to 
handle.  After  the  basket  is  made  and 
well  dried,  would  a  coat  or  two  of  linseed 
oil  prolong  the  life  of  the  basket?  j.  J.  c. 


THRESHERS 
8e WOOD  SAWS 


enjoy  among  our 
mans  thousands  of 
friends  and  custom¬ 
ers  the  highest  repu¬ 
tation  for  superiority 
and  dependability,  for 
the  reason  that 
“GRAY”  standards 
of  quality  and  New 
England  honesty  of 
manufacture  have 
always  been  rigorous¬ 
ly  maintained. 

Made  for  lifetime- 
service,  yet  priced 
surprisingly  low* 


. ,  ~  „ 

“w  Gel  Ike  fads 

about  this  low-cost 
small  thresher 


„  Solve  your  threshing  problems  with  a 

i”jr "  “Gray” — the  ONE  farm  machine  which  you 
cannot  afford  to  do  without,  if  you  raise  grain. 

Built  since  1840,  the  “GRAY”  is  the  result  of 
long  experience  and  embodies  every  desirable 
and  advantageous  feature. 

Threshes  all  kinds  of  grain,  peas  and  beans. 
Built  in  five  sizes,  capacities  ranging  from  30 
to  120  bu.  oats  per  hour. 

The  traveling  threshing-rig  is  never  ready 
when  YOU  are.  Be  independent,  and  SAVE 
GRAIN  by  threshing  when  your  crops  are 
“just  right”. 

Prices  within  reach  of  every  farmer. 

Make  Our  Thresher  Your  Thresher 

For  full  particulars  and  price-list,  fill  out  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail  NOW. 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  Inc.,  Poultney,  Vt. 

Factory  at  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 


iY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

’ROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
vill  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en- 
lorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors—for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer, 
from  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
'elll  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Vatu- 
hl«  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Trit.  me  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Ildest  Ready  Ulx.d  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1843 

1.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Ye 


CORN 


HARVESTER  eat*  *nd  pllesonhnr- 
immcai  eh  or  w(ndrow,. 

Man  and  horso  cots  and  shocks  squalCorn 
Binder.  Sold  In  •very  state.  Only  $25  with 
fodder  tying  attachment.  Testimonials  and  catalog  FREE  showing 
picture  of  Harvester.  PROCESS  MFQ.  CO.,  Sallaa,  Km. 


H  ■  MAKE  A  DOLLAR  AN  HOUR.  SELL  M  ENDETP 

AeentS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
r'Ow  in  all  utensils.  Sample  paok  age  free. 
COLLETTE  MFC.  CO.,l>*pt.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y . 


PARAGON  Sprayers 

CANNOT  CLOG 

Write  for  information. 

F.  H.  R.  CRAWFORD  &  CO.. 299  Broadwar.N.Y.  City 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 


By  JOHN 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE. — The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth 


Price  $1.00 
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M  a  r  k  e 

Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

UNEVEN  CROP  CONDITIONS;  FAIR  YEAR 

FOR  apples;  southern  produce  high; 

A  record  potato  season  closed. 

If  the  rainfall  had  been  spread  a  little 
more  evenly,  there  would  have  been  good 
‘•rops  this  year.  Parts  of  the  South  had 
loo  much  water  even  for  melons  and 
other  super-juicy  crops,  while  the  North 
and  West  had  shortage  of  rain  when 
moisture  was  most  needed  for  hay  and 
grain.  The  Northeastern  dairy  regions 
suffered  from  light  pasturage  and  mow¬ 
ings. 

FRUIT  PROMISES  WELL 

Still  the  falling-off  in  the  general  crop 
outlook  is  not  extreme,  as  compared  with 
the  average  yield.  Fruit  promises  better 
than  usual  for  an  off  year.  The  East 
has  fewer  apples  than  last  season  and 
the  West  more.  If  the  Eastern  crop  turns 
out  good  in  appearance  it  should  be  able 
to  hold  its  own. 

PRICES 

Price  of  most  crops  does  not  depend 
wholly  upon  yield.  The  country  will  be 
able  to  pay  well  for  these  less  than 
average  crops  if  business  continues  good. 
While  industry  has  slackened  a  little 
since  Spring,  most  authorities  seem  to 
expect  a  good  degree  of  activity  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  with  wages  high  and  a 
job  for  all  good  workmen.  Six  months 
is  as  far  as  most  farmers  need  to  look 
ahead.  The  great  bulk  of  the  crops  will 
be  out  of  their  hands  by  that  time. 

Judging  from  the  prices  paid  for  South¬ 
ern  produce,  the  later  crops  ought  to  pay 
even  with  lighter  yields.  Around  July 
1,  Virginia  farmers  were  getting  $4  to 
$5  per  barrel  for  potatoes.  Georgia 
growers  received  $200  to  $700  per  car  for 
melons  (20  to  70c  each)  ;  Georgia  or- 
chardists  $3  per  bushel  for  peaches ;  Mis¬ 
sissippi  truckers  $3  per  bushel  for  toma¬ 
toes — and  so  on.  With  good  prices  for 
truck  and  a  boom  in  cotton,  the  South  is 
feeling  better. 

Northern  farmers  are  not  selling  much 
yet.  but  have  been  doing  fairly  well  -with 
early  fruit  and  vegetables.  New  Jersey 
started  shipping  potatoes  the  last  of 
June  as  usual,  which  suggests  that  the 
■season  is  catching  up  with  the  schedule. 
Over  in  Europe  they  are  having  a  cold 
Summer,  but  at  last  accounts,  their  fruit 
prospects  continued  good.  They  will 
want  such  of  our  grain  and  meats  as 
they  can  pay  for.  On  the  whole,  the 
general  conditions  in  Europe  look  more 
promising  for  settlement  of  several  of 
the  more  disturbing  problems  which  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  trade  recovery. 

OVER  200.000  CARS  OF  POTATOES 

Just  about  4.000  cars  of  main  crop 
potatoes  were  shipped  per  week  during 
the  1022-23  season  ending  July  1,  beside 
as  many  more  sold  in  small  lots.  This 
is  a  record  breaking  movement.  It  was 
the  combined  result  of  a  big  crop,  in- 
creasing  population  and  good  business 
conditions.  The  farmer,  as  usual  with  a 
big  crop  of  anything,  get  the  small  end  of 
the  market.  This  season  the  price  out¬ 
look  is  somewhat  better  because  of  lighter 
acreage  and  probably  lighter  yield,  al¬ 
though  not  much  information  that  is  re¬ 
liable  can  be  had  before  the  August  re¬ 
port.  G.  B.  F. 


Review  of  the  Philadelphia  Produce 
Market 

(Supplied  b.v  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  within  trucking  distance  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  been  increasing  daily,  but  the 
volume  of  the  receipts  of  nearby  produce 
is  not  nearly  what  it  should  be,  due  to 
extreme  beat,  and  most  of  all,  the  pro¬ 
longed  drought.  The  strawberry  season 
has  been  cut  short  and  they  are  about 
done,  a  few  Pounsylvanias  coming  in 
ranging  20  to  35c  a  quart.  Good  peas 
have  been  rather  scarce,  and  as  high  as 
$3.25  per  %-bu.  basket  was  i-eceived  for 
large  green  varieties.  Asparagus  held  up 
fairly  well,  but  the  season  for  that,  too.  is 
shorter  than  usual  on  account  of  the  dry 
weather.  Best  asparagus  ranged  35  to 
45c  a  bunch.  The  raspberry  season  is 
rapidly  coming  on,  and  with  increased  re¬ 
ceipts  the  market  declined  to  15c  a  pint 
for  good  stock.  A  few  currants  were  of¬ 
fered,  but  the  demand  was  poor,  and  12c 
a  quart  was  about  all  that  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  them.  The  harvesting  of  New 
Jersey  cherries  is  at  its  height.  A  good 
crop  is  reported  for  this  season,  nearly 
all  the  commercial  crop  in  New  Jersey 
being  sour  cherries,  which  on  the  27th 
ranged  7  to  10c  a  pound,  and  10  to  33c 
a  quart.  Summer  apples  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  come  in  from  New  Jersey,  a  few 
Henry  Clays  and  Transparents  wholesal¬ 
ing  as  high  as  $1.25  per  %-bu.  basket. 
Huckleberries  from  New  Jersey  made 
their  first  appearance  of  the  season  last 
week,  a  quart  selling  20  to  25c.  Car¬ 
mans,  Hile.vs,  Dixie  Queen  and  Early 
Bose  were  the  principal  varieties  of  Geor¬ 
gia  peaches  offered.  Carmans  selling  $4 
to  $4.50,  and  best  Hileys  $5  to  $5.50  per 
six-basket  carrier.  New  Jersey  cabbage 
held  fairly  steady  on  good  stock  at  75  to 
85c  per  %-bu.,  but  Virginia  cabbage  was 
of  irregular  quality  and  prices  during  the 
week  ranged  all  the  way  from  50c  to 
$2.50.  but  closing  on  the  26th  at  $3.50  a 
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crate.  String  bean  receipts  were  liberal, 
market  weak  and  prices  declined  to  90c 
to  $1.25  per  %-bu.  basket  excepting  for 
stringless,  which  brought  25c  a  basket 
more.  The  first  of  this  season's  tomatoes 
from  New  Jersey  sold  at  good  prices,  a 
strong  market  prevailing  on  the  26th  at 
$5  to  $6  per  %-bu.  for  good  tomatoes. 
Most  of  the  tomatoes,  however,  are  com¬ 
ing  from  Mississippi  and  Florida,  the  lat¬ 
ter  State  also  shipping  eggplants  and 
sweet  corn.  New  York  State  growers  are 
now  sending  a  little  lettuce  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  mrket,  most  of  which  is  the  Big 
Boston  type,  which  sold  at  $1.50  to  $2  a 
crate.  South  Carolina  Lima  beans  have 
been  bringing  $3  to  $4  a  bushel.  Potato 
receipts  were  heavy  the  last  of  the  week 
from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  and  the  market  weak¬ 
ened,  best  Eastern  Shore  stock  selling  $4 
to  $5  a  barrel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  for  the  past  week  have 
dropped  off  considerably,  compared  with 
the  week  previous,  but  were  about  30,000 
cases  heavier  than  for  the  same  period  a 
year  ago.  The  proportion  of  really  fine 
eggs  received  has  also  decreased,  supplies 
of  fancy  stock  being  light,  the  demand 
good,  and  the  market  firm,  nearby  and 
Western  extras  wholesaling  all  week  at 
27c  a  dozen.  There  is  still,  however,  an 
abundance  of  undergrade  stock  and  the 
market  was  dull,  seconds  averaging  about 
23c  a  dozen.  The  cold  storage  holdings 
of  eggs  in  Philadelphia  are  not  as  heavy 
as  a  year  ago  by  nearly  70,000  cases,  but 
the  final  report  on  storage  holdings  for 
June  1  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  for  the  United 
States  show  even  more  eggs  in  storage 
than  their  preliminary  report  indicated, 
total  holdings  on  June  1  amounting  to 
8.056,000  cases,  or  only  172,000  cases  less 
than  last  year  bn  the  same  date. 

There  was  a  fair  demand  for  desirable 
fowl,  and  the  market  ruled  steady  at  25 
to  26c  a  pound  for  fancy  stock.  White 
Leghorn  fowl  dropped  off  a  cent  early  in 
the  week,  but  have  since  held  steady,  sell¬ 
ing  around  20c  a  pound  for  best  stock, 
ordinary  bringing  about  2c  less.  Live 
broilers  were  freely  offered  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  eased  off  on  White  Leghorns  from  2 
to  4c  during  the  week,  after  the  drop 
selling  at  30  to  32c  a  pound  for  the  2-lb. 
size.  Fancy  Plymouth  Pock  broilers  of 
the  same  size  averaged  about  54c  a  pound 
and  mixed  colors  of  1%-lb.  size  about  41c 
a  pound.  Prices  on  White  Pekin  ducks 
held  steady  at  16  to  20c  a  pound,  only 
fancy  reaching  the  top  price.  There  was 
practically  no  change  in  the  prices  on 
fresh  killed  poultry.  There  was  a  fair 
demand  for  broilers  early  in  the  week,  but 
the  market  was  quiet  at  the  close.  Dry- 
picked  fowl,  barreled  packed,  weighing  4 
to  5  lbs.,  sold  at  2S  to  29c.  Nearby  fresh- 
killed  broilers  ranged  from  40  to  50c,  and 
fancy  nearby  ducklings  24  to  25c  a  pound. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Eastern  hay  markets  have  been  quiet 
and  the  Philadelphia  market  was  no  ex¬ 
ception.  There  has  been  a  little  demand 
for  a  high  quality  product,  No.  3  Tim¬ 
othy  selling  mostly  at  $24  a  ton  ;  No.  2 
averaging  $22.50,  and  No.  3  $39.50  a  ton. 
Light  clover  mixed  was  quoted  chiefly  at 
$23  to  $22  a  ton  for  No.  3,  and  No.  3 
medium  clover  mixed  $1  under  these  fig¬ 
ures.  No.  3  rye  straw  eased  off  $1  a  ton 
to  $26  to  $26.50,  hut  wheat  straw  was 
unchanged  at  $14.50.  b.w.  s. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $5  to  $10;  Ben  Davis, 
$2.50  to  $5. 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.85  ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $8  to  $8.25;  yellow  eye,  $7.75  to  $8. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  40  to  40%c;  good  to 
choice,  3S  to  39c ;  seconds.  37  to  37%e. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  3S  to  39c;  gathered, 
choice.  30  to  32c ;  lower  grades,  26  to  28c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  Green  Mountain.  100  lbs.,  $3.40 
to  $1.65 ;  new,  bbl.,  $3  to  $5.50. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  30c;  roosters,  16  to  17c; 
broilers,  4S  to  52c;  squabs,  doz.,  $8.50 
to  $6. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  bu.  box,  $1  to  $4.50;  let¬ 
tuce,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  tomatoes,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $6:  string  beans,  50c  to  $2;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy.  No.  1,  $29  to  $29.50;  No.  2, 
$24  to  $26;  No.  3,  $20  to  $21;  clover 
mixed,  $22  to  $23.  Straw,  rve,  $31  to 
$32;  oat.  $15  to  $16. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  price  for  July  Class  1  fluid 
milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile  zone, 
$2.33  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2,  for  cream 
and  ice  cream,  $2.05. 

BUTTER 

Crea mery,  fa ncy  . $.39%  @$.40 


s  and 


Good  to  choice . 87  @  .38% 

Lower  grades  . 34  @  .36 

Dairy,  best  . 3S  @  .38% 

Common  to  good . 35  @  .37 

Packing  stock  ....: . 28  @  .31.. 

Danish  . 39  @  .39% 

CHEESE 

Fresh  specials . 25%  @  .26 

Average  run  . 25%  @  .27% 

Skims  . 10  @  .19 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy  ...  .41  @  .42 

Medium  to  good . 34  @  .39 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best  .37  @  .38 

Gathered,  best  . 29  @  .30 

Common  to  good . 22  @  .27 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs .  7.50 @  8.00 

Red  kidney  .  8.00@  8.25 

White  kidney  .  8.50@  9.00 

Yellow  eye  .  7.50(^  8.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 17@  .22 

Spring  broilers  . 35 @  .50 

Boosters  . 12@  .13 

Geese  . 13@  .16 

Ducks  . 20@  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 40@  .42 

‘Common  to  good . 30@  .35 

Broilers,  best,  lb . 50@  .53 

Fair  to  good  . 35  @  .45 

Fowls  . 22  @  .27 

Capons,  best  . 44  @  .46 

Fair  to  good . 32@  .40 

Roosters  . 13@  .16 

Ducks  . 20(a)  .25 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz..  7.00@  8.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.50@  6.50 

6  to  8  lbs . 3.00@  5.25 

FRUITS 

Apples — Stark,  bbl . 4.00@  5.50 

Baldwin,  bbl . 4.00@  6.00 

Ben  Davis  . 3.75@  4.50 

Gano  .  4.00@  5.50 

Albemarle  .  7.00@  10.00 

Strawberries — ‘Up-river  . .  .  .10@  .28 

Blackberries  . 1S@>  .82 

Raspberries,  pt . 05@  .15 

Huckleberries,  qt . 18@  .32 

Gooseberries,  qt . 12@  .18 

Cherries,  qt . 15 @  .20 

Peaches,  Georgia,  crate  .  .  .  3.00@  6.00 

Muskmelons,  bu.,  crate  . .  .  4.00@  5.50 

Watermelons,  car  .  500.@  950. 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz.  bunches  .  .  1.50@  6.00 

Beets,  bu . 7 5@  2.00 

Carrots,  new,  bu . 1.50@  1.75 

Cabbage,  bbl . 1.75®  2.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1  00@  1.25 

Peas,  bu.  basket  .  2.25@  3.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.50@  2.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  1.75 

Onions,  bu . 1.50@  2.25 

Peppers,  bu . 2.00@  3.50 

Radishes,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Sweet  corn,  bu .  2.00(a)  3.50 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Squash,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

String  beans,  bu . 75@  3.00 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches  ....  2.00@  3.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  _ 2.50@  5.00 

Turnips,  bbl .  2.00@  3.25 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50@  2.00 

Watercress,  100  bunches  . .  3.00 

POTATOES 

Wis.,  150-lb.  sack  .  1.25@  2.00 

Mich.,  150-lb.  sack  .  1.00@  2.00 

Maine,  150  lbs.  .  .  .‘ .  1.25@  1.75 

Southern,  new  bbl .  1.00@  5.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.00@  2.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs .  9.10@  10.90 

Bolls  .  5.50@  6.15 

Cows  .  1.50@  6.25 

Calves,  best  . 12.00@  12.50 

Lower  grades  .  5.00tf/)  9.00 

Sheep  .  4.00@  6.00 

Lambs  . 14.00(a)  15.00 

Hogs'  . „. .  .  6.50@  8.25 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  CALVES 

Veal,  best . 15  @  .16 

Common  to  good . 10@  .14 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . 24.00@  25.00 

No.  2  . 22.00@  23.50 

No.  3  . 19.00@  22.00 

Straw,  rye  . 23.00@  24.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . .14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 30 

Butter,  best  . $0.50@  .51 

Cheese  . . . . 32  @  .37 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 48@  .50 

Gathered  . 35 oe  .45 

Fowls  . 35@  .40 

Broilers,  lb . (i0@  .75 

Turkeys,  lb . 48@  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 04@  .05 

Onions,  lb . 05@  .10 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@  .15 


Wool  Notes 

The  market  is  slow  and  unsettled.  Re¬ 
cent  quotations  at  Boston  follow :  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine, 


Prices 

.>5  to  56c;  half  blood,  54  to  55c;  quarter 
blood,  52  to  53c.  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania:  half  blood  combing.  57  to  58c; 
three-eighths  blood,  56  to  57e.  New  En¬ 
gland  :  half  blood,  51  to  52e.  Texas: 
fine  scoured.  $1.30  to  $1.50.  Wool  ship¬ 
ments  from  Bradford,  England  to  this 
country  during  May  were  valued  at  about 
•So. 000.000.  Uruguay  shipped  about  10,- 
000,000  lbs.  of  raw  wool  during  March, 
a  little  more  than  one-third  of  this  came 
to  the  United  States. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  shows  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday.  June  25,  1923,  according  to  the 
New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the 
1  nited  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feeds  all  in 
100-lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Branch- 
ville,  Belvidere.  Mt.  Holly,  Montclair, 
Milford,  Washington,  Ilighbridge,  Freneb- 
town,  Sussex,  Flemington,  Trenton,  New¬ 
ton,  Lafayette,  llackettstown,  Belle 
Meade,  Lebanon,  Clifton,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Perth  Amboy,  Morristown, 
Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somersville. 
and  Newark. 

«  ,  .  Per  ^u- 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.53% 

No.  3  white  oats . 52% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  1.04% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .  1.04% 

.  Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  .  28.40 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  .  27.90 

Spring  middlings  .  32.90 

Red  dog  flour .  40.90 

Dry  brewers’  grains  .  37.40 

Flour  middlings  . 37.40 

White  hominy  .  3S.40 

Yellow  hominy  . ; . 37.90 

Gluten  feed  .  43.65 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  43.65 

41%  cottonseed  meal  .  49.65 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  52.50 

31%  linseed  meal  .  43.85 

34%  linseed  meal  . . 44.85 


Foreign  Grain  Crops 

WHEAT  CROP  IN  EIGHT  ■  FOREIGN  COUN¬ 
TRIES  SHOWS  INCREASE. 

The  1923  wheat  crop  in  Spain  is  fore¬ 
cast  at  142.070,000  bushels  compared 
with  125.469,000  bushels  in  1922:  rye, 
30,309.000  bushels  compared  with  26,- 
252.000  bushels  last  year;  barley,  91,- 
731.000  bushels  compared  with  77,533,- 
000  bushels  last  year;  and  oats,  36,991,- 
000  bushels  compared  with  31.214.000 
bushels  in  1922.  The  1923  wheat  crop 
of  Bulgaria  is  forecast  at  38,783.000 
bushels  compared  with  27,925,000  bushels 
last  year ;  rye,  8,480,000  bushels  com¬ 
pared  with  7.201,000  bushels  last  year; 
barley,  12,281.000  bushels  compared  with 
9.324.000  bushels,  and  oats,  10,053,000 
bushels  as  compared  with  19,802.000 
bushels  harvested  in  1922. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  30- Aug.  3 — Farmers’  Week,  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  Stores, 
Conn. 

Aug.  9-10 — International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  eighth  annual  convention. 
New  Ebbitt  House,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Sept.  26-28 — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  fourteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Get.  6-13 — National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1 — -Poultry  Show,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln 
Orr.  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Yr. 

Dec.  13-15  —  North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show, 
Westwood.  N.  J. 

Jan.  23-27,  1924 — Poultry  Show,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  New  York  City, 
Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr,  Orr’s  Mills-, 
N.  Y. 


Cemetery  Fence  and  Sidewalk 

Must  a  cemetery  company  maintain  a 
fence  tight  enough  to  keep  out  neighbors’ 
chickens?  If  so,  must  neighboring  land 
owners  maintain  half  of  the  line  fence? 
The  cemetery  being  in  a  borough  bounded 
on  two  sides  by  streets  with  about  4  ft. 
of  ground  between  present  line  of  fence 
and  occupied  burial  lots,  can  the  borough 
compel  cemetery  company  to  move  fence 
in  to  line  of  occupied  lots,  and  lay  side¬ 
walks  along  streets?  Cemetery  company 
was  organized  and  chartered  about  40 
years  ago.  Borough  was  chartered  about 
10  years  ago.  s.  B.  l. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  would  not  say  that  a  cemetery  was 
obliged  to  fence  so  as  to  keep  chickens 
from  coming  into  the  c-emtery.  We  would 
say  the  cemetery  was  in  no  better  posi¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  building  sidewalk  along 
its  land  than  an  ordinary  citizen,  and  if 
the  borough  has  an  ordinance  by  which 
they  can  compel  the  building  of  sidewalks 
that  the  cemetery  will  have  to  comply. 

N.  T. 
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Legal  Questions 


Ownership  of  Window  Screens;  Tax 
Exempt  Forest  Land 

We  sold  our  farm  and,  understanding 
that  such  was  the  law,  left  all  shades 
(window),  screens  and  screen  doors  for 
the  new  occupant.  The  people  who 
bought  the  place  were  from  a  city  and 
they,  too,  on  selling  their  city  home,  left 
all  shades,  screens  and  even  storm  win¬ 
dows,  there.  We  purchased  another 
farm.  When  we  looked  at  it  there  were 
screens,  screen  doors,  and.  shades  (the 
latter  not  much  good,  so  intended  pur¬ 
chasing  new  ones).  When  we  reached 
here,  found  the  people  had  taken  every¬ 
thing  in  sight.  They  say  they  were  sim¬ 
ply  tenants  and  had  bought  the  things 
themselves,  so  were  entitled  to  them.  W  e 
have  purchased  new  shades  and  are 
screening  at  our  own  expense,  but  won¬ 
der  what  the  law  is  on  the  subject.  I 
should  think  that  the  tenants  would  be 
responsible  to  the  man  for  whom  they 
worked — the  one  from  whom  we  bought 
the  farm.  Also,  what  is  the  new  law  we 
hear  about  on  this  subject :  There  are 
about  81  acres  of  woodland  which  is 
growing  into  timber  and  has  not  been 
touched  for  12  years,  neither  has  it  been 
pastured.  We  understand  that  there  is 
a  new  law  which  exempts  woodlots  from 
taxation  if  left  to  grow  into  timber  and 
not  pastured.  Is  that  so?  m.  m.  m. 

New  York. 

Usually  window  shades  and  screens  are 
removable  if  they  are  not  so  attached  to 
the  building  as  to  be  a  part  of  the  free¬ 
hold  itself;  that  is,  not  removable  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  freehold. 

Section  57  of  the  conservation  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  owner  of  waste,  denuded 
or  wild  forest  lands  of  the  area  of  five 
acres  or  upwards  in  this  State  which  are 
not  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes, 
who  shall  agree  with  the  commission  t  * 
set  apart  for  reforestation  or  for  forest 
tree  culture  such  forest  lands,  may  apply 
to  the  commission  to  have  such  lands 
classified  as  suitable  for  reforestation.  If 
such  lands  come  within  the  provision  of 
this  section,  and  if  accepted  by  the  com¬ 
mission,  they  shall  be  exempt  from  taxa¬ 
tion.  N.  T. 


Adopted  Child’s  Inheritance 

A  girl  at  the  age  of  seven  is  legally 
adopted  by  a  couple  who  never  had  chil¬ 
dren  of  their  own,  remaining  with  them 
until  two  years  after  being  of  age.  They 
take  all  her  earning  from  time  she  is  14 
years  of  age  until  of  age.  The  adopted 
father  then  dies,  leaving  his  wife  an  es¬ 
tate  of  $12,000.  She  then  dies,  leaving  a 
will  bequeathing  her  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  all  of  her  estate,  not  mentioning 
her  adopted  daughter  in  her  will.  If  this 
girl  files  claim  against  the  estate,  how 
much  can  she  claim  of  it?  Can  she 
claim  anything  of  the  estate?  When  this 
girl  was  adopted  she  was  given  her  adopt¬ 
ed  parents’  name,  but  was  married  by 
her  parental  name.  Being  married  by 
her  parental  name  and  not  adopted  name, 
could  the  executors  bar  her  out  of  her 
share  of  this  property?  If  the  estate  is 
composed  of  real  estate  and  personal 
property,  can  this  girl  only  claim  real 
estate,  or  can  she  claim  a  share  of  both? 

New  York.  E.  b. 

The  foster  parent  or  parents  and  the 
person  adopted  sustain  toward  each  other 
the  legal  relation  of  parent  and  child,  and 
have  all  the  rights  and  subject  to  all  the 
duties  of  that  relation,  including  the  right 
to  inheritance  from  each  other.  If  your 
foster  father  did  not  leave  a  will  it 
would  we  well  for  you  to  be  appointed  ad¬ 
ministratrix  and  find  out  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  his  estate.  N.  t. 


Impounding  Trespassing  Cattle 

A  neighbor’s  cattle  continuously  tres¬ 
pass  upon  farm  lands,  destroying  grass 
and  growing  crops.  This  has  continued 
without  redress  for  two  or  three  years. 
Can  we  hold  the  cattle  (impounded)  and 
demand  $2  per  head  before  releasing 
them?  Can  we  legally  release  all  but  one 
head  of  the  trespassing  cattle  and  hold 
the  one  as  security  for  the  payment  of 
impounding  fees  for  the  whole  lot?  If 
one  head  is  thus  held  and  the  parties  fail 
to  pay  to  redeem  the  one  held,  what  can 
be  done  with  this  head  of  cattle?  Can 
same  be  sold  and,  if  so,  must  the  sale  be 
by  public  auction  or  can  it  be  perma¬ 
nently  held  as  our  property,  or  privately 
sold?  T.  s. 

New  York. 

“Whenever  any  person  shall  have  any 
strayed  horse,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  or 
other  beast  upon  his  inclosed  land,  or 
shall  find  any  such  beast  on  land  owned 
or  occupied  by  him  doing  damage,  and 
such  beast  shall  not  have  come  upon  such 
lands  from  adjoining  lands,  where  they 
are  lawfully  kept,  by  reason  of  his  re¬ 
fusal  or  neglect  to  make  or  maintain  a 
division  'fence  required  of  him  by  law, 
such  person  may  have  a  lien  upon  such 
beasts  for  the  damage  sustained  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  so  coming  upon  his  lands  and 
doing  damage,  for  his  reasonable  charges 
for  keeping  them,  and  all  fees  and  costs 
made  thereon,  and  he  may  keep  such 
beasts  until  such  damages,  charges,  fees 
and  costs  are  paid,  or  such  lien  is  fore¬ 
closed  upon  complying  with  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  this  article  relating  thereto.” 


If  such  beasts  are  not  redeemed  within 
five  days  after  coming  upon  such  lands, 
the  person  entitled  to  such  lien  shall  de¬ 
liver  to  the  town  clerk  a  written  notice 
containing  the  description  required  by 
Section  381  of  the  town  law\  Within  30 
days  after  such  beast  may  have  come  or 
been  found  upon  any  lands,  the  owner  or 
occupant  of  the  land  shall  serve  a  written 
notice  upon  the  owner  of  the  beasts,  as 
provided  by  Section  3S3  of  the  town 
law,  and  if  the  persons  interested  cannot 
agree  as  to  the  amount  of  the  damage, 
such  damages  shall  be  determined  by  the 
fence  viewers  of  the  town. 

This  applies  solely  to  beasts  which 
come  from  adjoining  lands,  and  does  not 
apply  to  cattle  which  stray  from  the  high- 
way. 

The  proceedings  are  somewhat  intri¬ 
cate,  and  we  would  not  advise  you  to 
undertake  it  without  the  aid  of  an  attor¬ 
ney.  N.  T. 


Disputed  Boundary  Lines 

B  bought  a  farm  in  1878,  consisting  of 
two  plots,  A  and  B.  Plot  A  has  been 
bought  and  sold  several  times  since  1878. 
About  24  years  ago  C  bought  two  acres 
from  Plot  A.  Line  between  the  plots  has 
been  treated  as  a  line  for  over  50  years. 
A  pasture  fence  has  been  maintained 
along  said  line  from  that  time.  Last 
Spring  C  bought  two  more  acres  from 
Plot  A,  and  had  his  land  surveyed  and 
measured  into  the  pasture  of  B  about  20 
ft.  or  more.  C  tore  down  B’s  fence  and 
put  up  one  on  new  line.  As  B  is  already 
short  over  one-half  acre,  is  B  obliged  to 
surrender  this  plot,  and  perhaps  a  strip 
the  whole  length  of  farm?  The  surveyor 
for  C  claims  B  must  surrender  plot  to  C. 
Farm  C  is  now  an  undivided  estate.  If 
B  must  surrender  said  strip,  where  can 
he  be  compensated?  Can  a  straight  line 
between  two  farms  which  has  been  main¬ 
tained  for  over  20  years  be  changed? 

New  York.  H.  J.  s. 

From  your  statement  of  facts  we  would 
say  that  you  would  have  a  right  to  re¬ 
move  the  obstruction  placed  on  your  land 
by  C.  The  line  seems  to  be  well  estab¬ 
lished.  Of  course  we  are  taking  your 
word  entirely  for  the  facts.  The  sur¬ 
veyor  cannot  make  you  give  up  your  land, 
for  that  is  a  job  for  the  courts  after  it  is 
found  that  you  have  encroached  on  the 
lands  of  another.  If  your  land  is  valu¬ 
able  enough  to  warrant  a  lawsuit,  it 
would  seem  that  your  chances  of  win¬ 
ning  would  be  good,  but  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  you  to  take  the  matter  up  with 
an  attorney  in  your  locality  and  be 
guided  by  him  in  your  final  analysis. 

N.  T. 


Fence  Problems 

Two  years  ago  A  wanted  fenced  pas¬ 
ture  and  served  neighbor  B  with  notice. 
A  and  B  talked  it  over  and  went  ahead 
building  and  repairing  the  line.  B  had 
suggested  surveying,  but  A  did  not  agree, 
as  he  merely  wanted  a  fence  to  turn  cat¬ 
tle.  At  the  time  of  building,  A  and  B 
agreed  that  any  kind  of  wire  or  fencing 
to  turn  stock  would  suffice.  B’s  fence, 
which  he  had  repaired  with  telephone 
wire,  lets  A’s  cows  through.  B  locks 
the  cattle  into  his  barn  and  asks  a  sum 
of  money  for  each  animal,  or  else  turns 
the  stock  further  down  away  from  A’s 
home.  A  has  served  B  with  another 
paper  to  repair  his  fence,  but  B  refuses 
until  A  has  put  up  “lawful”  fence.  What 
is  a  lawful  fence?  Can  B  compel  A  to 
tear  down  his  new  line,  built  two  years 
ago,  with  barbed  wire  (please  note  the 
agreement,  not  witnessed)  ?  Is  there  any 
way  for  A  to  compel  B  to  repair  fence 
without  a  civil  suit?  If  B  locks  stock 
into  his  barn,  how.  can  A  recover  the 
.same — the  cattle  going  through  B’s  un¬ 
repaired  fence?  Can  B  make  A  have 
suveyance  made,  and  how  about  the  pay¬ 
ment  for  same?  c.  c. 

New  York. 

Each  of  the  owners  of  two  adjoining 
tracts  of  land,  except  when  they  other¬ 
wise  agree,  shall  make  and  maintain  a 
just  and  equitable  portion  of  the  division 
fence  between  such  lands,  unless  both  of 
said  adjoining  owners  shall  agree  to  let 
their  said  lands  lie  open.  If  any  person 
who  is  liable  for  the  erection  or  repair  of 
a  division  fence  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  maintain  his  portion  of  such  fence  he 
shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  party  injured 
for  such  damages  as  shall  accrue  thereby. 

If  he  shall  neglect  to  maintain  or  re¬ 
pair  his  fence  after  30  days’  notice,  the 
other  party  may  build  the  same  and  re¬ 
cover  the  expense  and  cost  by  action. 

A  proper  fence  is  one  so  built  as  it 
will  be  proper  and  suitable  to  restrain  the 
animals  which  are  usually  pastured  on 
lands  adjoining  thereto.  Barbed  wire 
may  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
division  fence  if  written  consent  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  adjoining  owner.  If  it  is 
refused  it  may  be  built  in  the  following 
manner :  The  fence  shall  be  of  at  least 
four  strands  of  wire,  with  a  sufficient 
bar  of  wood  at  the  top,  and  the  size  of 
such  top  bars  and  of  the  posts  and  sup¬ 
ports  of  such  fence  and  their  distance 
apart  shall  be  such  as  the  fence  viewers 
of  the  town  may  prescribe,  and  with  the 
posts  no  further  apart  than  14  ft. 

N.  T. 


A  new  model  — 
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always  in  focus 


Pictures, 

2lA  x  4lA  inches 

Price  $iy 


No.  1A  Pocket  Kodak  Series  II 

For  pictures  you  will  want  to  make  on 
the  farm,  whether  for  pleasure  or  business, 
here  is  a  Kodak  that  hits  the  mark. 

It  is  strikingly  simple  to  operate — just  open  the 
camera,  pull  down  the  bed  and  the  fixed  focus  lens 
springs  into  picture-making  position  with  a  snap.  It 
is  strictly  sized  to  fit  the  pocket  and  neatly  finished 
to  please  the  eye. 

Many  pictures  that  you  will  make  need  the 
date  and  title  to  complete  their  usefulness — photo¬ 
graphs  of  crops  and  livestock,  for  example.  By 
means  of  the  autographic  attachment,  found  on  all 
Kodaks,  you  can  write  the  date  and  title  on  the  film 
at  the  time  of  exposure  and  the  picture  becomes  a 
complete,  authentic  record. 

At  your  dealer's 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester, N.Y. 


MARYLAND  HAS— 

321  days  of  sunshine  every  year. 

185  growing  days — 45  inches  of  rainfall. 

Maryland  is  a  land  of  Good  Farms — Good  Roads— 

Good  Schools— Good  Homes— Good  People. 

Maryland  is  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  world. 

Farming  pays  in  Maryland  and  good  farm  land  is  still  available 
at  reasonable  prices.  Our  catalog  of  farms  and  country 
estates  will  interest  you.  Sent  free.  Address:  Dept.  C. 

CHAS.  H.  STEFFEY.  Inc. 

336  N.  Charles  Street_ Baltimore.  Md. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 
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On  June  12  I  went  over  to  Athenia, 
N.  J.  to  see  T.  C.  Kevitt’s  strawberries. 
Kevitt  lives  in  a  suburb  of  Passaic  and 
has  been  growing  strawberries  right  on 
the  same  ground  for  many  years.  I  do 
not  know  how  he  does  it  but  year  after 
year  he  turns  out  the  crop.  This  year 
he  had  about  15,000  quarts.  He  sold  4,- 
000  quarts  to  one  large  drug  store  to  be 
used  in  ice  cream  and  soda  water.  I  pre¬ 
sume  it  may  be  said  that  prohibition  is 
partly  responsible  for  such  a  trade.  Every 
year  Kevitt  holds  a  strawberry  meeting. 

1 1  is  customers  and  friends  come  and  eat 
all  the  berries  they  want;  of  course  this 
meant  giving  away  a  good  many  crates 
of  fruit,  but  it  is  a  good  advertisement, 
for  everyone  goes  home  to  talk  about  it. 
The  interesting  thing  this  year  was  an 
exhibition  of  several  new  seedlings.  It 
seems  that  some  years  ago  Kevitt  had  a 
large  crop,  but  could  not  get  pickers.  The 
result  was  that  more  than  an  acre  of 
berries  just  simply  rotted  on  the  ground. 
From  his  expensive  seeding  a  great  army 
(30.000  at  least)  of  seedling  plants 
started  up.  Year  by  year  Kevitt  has  se¬ 
lected  the  best  ones,  until  out  of  the  30,- 
000.  he  has  four  good  ones.  One  in 
particular,  which  he  calls  Buckbee.  is 
very  promising.  It  gave  a  tremendous 
crop  this  year — large  size,  dark  color  and 
good  quality.  There  are  several  other 
promising  sorts. 

*  :J:  *  *  ❖ 

When  you  think  of  30,000  seedlings 
and  at  least  29,900  of  them  not  worth 
propagating  as  compared  with  our  com¬ 
mon  varieties,  you  have  an  idea  of  the  in¬ 
finite  patience  required  by  the  plant 
breeder  if  he  is  ever  to  produce  a  superior 
plant.  Yet,  I  suppose  if  you  will  line 
50.000  children  up  as  they  come  from 
school  you  can  hardly  expect  to  find  over 
a  dozen  who  are  naturally  fitted  to  be 
great  leaders  in  any  line  of  human  en¬ 
deavor.  Of  course  such  a  statement  will 
hurt  the  feelings  of  many  a  fond  mother 
who  firmly  believes  that  little  Georgie  or 
Helen  has  all  the  elements  of  greatness. 

I  have  found  this  world  to  be  rather  stern 
and  cruel  in  its  judgment  of  ability.  When 
a  seedling  strawberry  fails  to  show  any 
superiority  of  color  or  size  or  yield  we 
dig  it  up  and  destroy  it.  With  the  hu¬ 
man  seedling  we  will,  if  we  are  wise, 
give  it  a  new  chance  and  try  to  find  the 
place  where  it  may  dig  in  and  prove  use¬ 
ful.  I  know  of  cases  where  parents  tried 
to  make  a  lawyer,  a  doctor  or  some  other 
“profesional  man”  out  of  a  boy  who  was 
in  no  way  fitted  for  such  work.  The  boy 
lived  unhappily  for  some  years  as  a  mis¬ 
fit  until  some  accident  of  life  compelled 
him  to  use  his  hands  at  gardening  or 
mechanical  work.  Thus  he  found  his 
place  and  became  an  expert,  at  work 
which  suited  him.  I  hear  of  a  man  who 
drudged  for  years  at  a  small  college  as 
teacher  of  mathematics.  He  barely  made 
a  living  for  his  family  and  his  brain  was 
hardening  into  a  mere  dry  text  book.  A 
lot  of  unexpected  bills  drove  him  one 
Summer  vacation  to  hunt  a  job  where  he 
could  earn  a  little  money.  He  found  it 
in  an  automobile  factory  where,  to  his 
surprise,  he  soon  ranked  as  an  expert, 
lie  invented  a  little  device  and  by  means 
of  his  expert  hands  lifted  himself  out  of 
the  drudgery  of  teaching  in  a  one-horse 
college  into  the  favored  life  of  a  master 
mechanic. 

sj:  %  £  ❖ 

The  man  who  becomes  interested  in 
some  of  the  higher  lines  of  fruit  culture — 
like  growing  small  fruit  comes  to  think  of 
these  things.  His  business  is  an  expen¬ 
sive  one  and  he  cannot  succeed  unless  he  . 
knows  how  to  cultivate,  knows  all  the 
habits  of  his  plants  and  can  adapt  vari- 
ties  to  his  soil  and  conditions.  Every 
strawberry  grower  must  practice  some¬ 
thing  of  plant  breeding  and  results  will 
come  to  him  like  the  chances  in  a  lot¬ 
tery.  I  used  to  think  that  the  way  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  fine  new  seedling  was  to  save  seeds 
from  the  finest  specimens  of  Marshall, 
for  if  we  had  a  berry  with  quality  and 
size  of  Marshall  and  the  yielding  power 
of  Chesapeake  or  Howard  we  should  find 
the  ideal.  Yet  from  hundreds  of  Mar¬ 
shal!  seedlings  we  have  obtained  only 
small,  inferior  berries  not  worth  consid¬ 
ering  for  a  morn*  nt.  ^ome  good  seedlings 
have  been  developed  by  definite  crossing 
of  Marshall  on  some  common  variety  but 
as  a  rule,  I  think,  one  best  plants  thus 
far  have  been  chance  seedlings  frequently 
with  unknown  parentage.  This  selecting 
seedlings  of  strawberries  or  of  humans 
is  a  great  problem  and  if  we  can  become 
interested  in  it  we  will  find  something 
of  the  joy  of  life  in  following  it  out.  T 
know  a  man  who  was  greatly  annoyed 
by  a  impecunious  relative.  This  man 
was  constantly  getting  into  trouble  and 
then  begging  my  friend  to  lend  him  the 
money  needed  to  get  out.  Just  when 
my  friend  would  think  he  had 
saved  a  little  money  so  he  could 

afford  to  buy  something  he  wanted. 
Billy  would  get  into  another  scrape  and 
come  whining  for  the  money  to  keep  him 
out  of  jail  or  enable  him  to  get  out  of 
town.  One  day  Henry  had  accumulated 
the  money  for  a  set  of  furniture  which 
was  to  he  given  his  wife  on  her  birthday 
— when  there  came  a  letter  from  Billy. 
It  looked  like  the  same  old  tale  of  woe 
and  Henry  just  stuffed  it  into  his  pocket 
unopened.  He  decided  to  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.  That  night  he  sat  reading 


that  book  by  Wells  of  the  worthless 
scamp  who  kept  coming  to  his  friend  for 
money.  The  friend  kept  giving  up  until 
finally  he  refused.  Eater  this  refusal 
troubled  him  and  he  hunted  up  his  worth¬ 
less  friend  to  find  that  he  had  died  for 
lack  of  a  little  money  !  This  worked  on 
Henry’s  nerves  and  he  said,  “I’ll  read  the 
letter  anyway  1”  So  he  opened  it  ex¬ 
pecting  another  demand  for  a  loan  and 
a  check  dropped  out.  Billy  had  in  some 
way  struck  a  windfall  and  had  paid  his 
entire  debt  with  inlerest!  A  mau  go'u.g 
out' after  improved  seedling  should  read 
all  the  letters  which  nature  writes  him. 
You  never  can  tell  what  she  is  going  to 
say. 

*  *  *  *  $ 

Our  own  strawberry  season  has  been 
fair.  The  late  frost  hurt  us  a  little  with 
several  varieties,  and  the  dry  weather 
shortened  the  crop.  Our  second  year’s 
fruiting  did  not  come  to  much.  The  boys 
made  a  mistake  and  put  an  extra  heavy 
coat  of  manure  on  this  old  bed  early  in 
Spring.  I  did  not  want  this  done,  for 
the  bed  was  quite  grassy  and  I  knew  that 
the  manure  would  drive  the  weeds  and 
grass  into  an  immense  growth.  That  is 
what  happened.  In  some  place  the  clover 
and  grass  are  waist  high,  covering  the 
strawberries  entirely.  Of  course  they 


about  earning  $5  a  day  or  more  driving 
trucks  or  at  similar  jobs,  which  give  in¬ 
finite  variety  compared  with  hoeing  all 
day  in  the  hot  sand.  All  these  things 
will  limit  berry  production  and  keep  the 
price  high.  Further  than  that,  they*  will 
make  the  production  of  fine  berries  a  pro¬ 
fession  fit  only  for  those  who  have  a  gen¬ 
uine  strawberry  mark  on  their  arms. 

it.  W.  C. 


Non-sitting  Rhode  Island  Reds 

I  am  sending  an  account  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  above  strain.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  very  rare  trait  to  be  found  in 
■  that  breed.  The  original  non-sitter  was 
undoubtedly  a  freak,  bred  by  Lewis 
Sutphen  of  Ringoes,  N.  J.,  in  1918.  But 
her  non-sitting  trait  was  not  discovered 
until  she  was  over  three  years  old.  In 
1920  she  had  been  in  his  breeding  pen 
but  laid  so  continuously  and  molted  so 
very  late  as  to  be  only  in  pin-feathers 
and  almost  naked  when  the  other  breed¬ 
ers  were  marketed,  so  he  put  her  in  a 
pen  of  pullets  ’where  in  1921  this  old 
lien  was  easily  distinguished  from  the 
pullets  and  then  it  became  noticeable 
that  she  never  wanted  to  hatch  and  was 
an  exceptional  layer.  He  told  me  of 
her  rare  trait  and  arranged  with  me  to 
propagate  from  her  and  a  9-lb.  male. 
Because  this  male  was  so  vigorous  and 
she  the  only  female  with  him,  they  pro¬ 
duced  nearly  all  male  chicks.  Of  her  13 
pullets,  only  one-half  non-set,  of  course. 


A  farmer’s  daughter  prepares  a  dainty  lunch.  It  might  not  suit  a  crew  of 
hungry  thrashers  rushing  to  finish  their  job,  but  there  are  other  days  in  the 
farm  home  vrhen  neat  and  dainty  service  is  appreciated. 


cannot  ripen  well  under  such  conditions. 
On  our  clean  beds  the  yield  was  good. 
Howard  17  has  been  our  best  market 
berry  this  year.  The  Marshall  berries 
were  large  and  fine,  but  there  is  not 
enough  of  them  to  make  this  variety  prof¬ 
itable  unless  you  can  get  a  high  price. 
Most  of  ours  were  sold  at  20  cents  a  quart 
wholesale.  We  have  had  all  the  berries 
our  big  family  could  eat  for  about  65 
consecutive  meals.  One  of  our  neghbors 
in  a  nearby  town  has  a  wayside  market 
and  he  has  handled  most  of  our  fruit.  I 
am  satisfied  that  something  of  this  sort  is 
to  be  the  system  of  the  future.  There 
are  too  many  of  the  little  individual  road¬ 
side  stands.  They  cannot  give  variety  or 
full  quality.  One  man  established  at 
some  central  point  with  a  good-sized  place 
can  handle  the  surplus  goods  for  25  or 
more  farmers  and  save  money  for  all. 
That  will  give  a  chance  for  uniform  grad¬ 
ing  and  packing  and  give  a  feeling  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  can  hardly  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way.  Near  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  such  a  plan  ought  to  work 
well,  and  will,  I  think,  settle  many  of  our 
marketing  troubles.  I  think  that  both 
dealers  and  consumers  can  be  made  to 
come  out  to  us  if  we  handle  the  matter 
right.  This  year  we  sent  several  crates 
of  berries  to  a  street  fair  in  aid  of  the 
hospital  in  our  county  town.  As  a  result 
the  telephone  was  kept  ringing  by  peop’e 
who  wanted  to  drive  out  and  get  some  of 
“those  berries.”  One  man  wanted  five 
crates.  All  such  things  represent  adver 
tising  and  we  must  make  use  of  them. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Up  where  we  live  it  seems  evident  that 
the  strawberry  crop  will  be  a  good  one  to 
sell  for  some  years  to  come.  There  is  a 
demand  for  good  berries,  but  the  trouble 
is  to  get  pickers  and  people  to  work  with 
hoes.  On  our  weedy  ground  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  raise  good  berries  unless  some¬ 
one  is  willing  to  toil  many  hot  and  mon¬ 
otonous  hours  with  a  hoe  or  with  the 
Anvers.  You  may  perhaps  raise  a  fair 
crop  of  corn  or  tomatoes  with  horse  tools 
al  ne,  but  hand  work  is  a  necessity  in  the 
berry  field.  And  the  crop  cannot  be 
picked  by  machinery.  Each  berry  must 
be  picked  by  the  fingers,  one  at  a  time. 
And  there  are  few  people  left  who  like 
to  do  these  things,  and  this  will  be  the 
limiting  factor  in  strawberry  culture.  It 
requires  a  man  of  vision  and  character  to 
toil  and  sweat  through  a  long  Summer 
season  with  no  crop  income  and  heavy 
expenses  and  then  take  a  chance  on  two 
weeks  in  .Tune  for  getting  his  money  out. 
I  do  not  see  great  hope  in  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion.  My  boys  home  from  college  talk 


appreei 

only  one,  the  youngest,  has  become 
broody. 

After  discovering  the  trait  of  the  old 
hen  Mr.  Sutphen  began  watching  for  her 
progeny  among  the  females  bred  from 
eggs  of  her  breeding  pen  of  1920  and 
found  22  that  have  not  wanted  to  hatch 
in  their  third  laying  year.  Now  on  the 
opposite  hand.  Ray  DuBois  of  Forest 
(ilen,  Y.,  by  trap-nests,  discovered 
that  each  Cornell  Leghorn  pullet  that 
showed  broodiness  had  been  hatched  from 
eggs  of  the  only  broody  hen  he  had 
owned.  These  experiences  prove  quite 
conclusively  that  broodiness  is  inherited 
from  the  mother’s  side  of  the  family.  And 
why  shouldn’t  it,  ftie  female  transmits 
that  trait,  surely  the  male  never  inclines 
toward  broodiness! 

With  the  non-sitters  of  the  1920  hatch 
were  mated  cockerels  of  the  five-year 
old  hen,  and  from  these  matings  37  ‘set¬ 
tings  of  eggs  have  been  disposed  of  for 
hatching  beside  raising  over  200  of  these, 
three-fourths  non-sit  chicks  for  distri¬ 
bution  among  other  breeders. 

Einzey  Lewis  of  Rosendale.  N.  Y. 
found  another  non-sitting  freak  last  year. 
When  a  chick,  her  neck  had  been  torn 
by  a  rat  and  never  feathered  over  proper¬ 
ly  so  she  always  feared  being  picked  by 
other  fowls  and  every  morning  would 
beg  to  be  let  out  from  their  pen  and  was 
daily  given  the  freedom  of  the  lawn  and 
garage.  In  the  garage  she  found  an  old 
wash  tub  and  out  of  gratitude  for  de¬ 
liverance  she  seemed  to  have  vowed  to 
fill  that  tub  with  eggs!  Being  the  only 
hen  having  access  to  the  garage  her  non- 
sitting  trait  was  easily  discovered.  In 
l  y  .stable  she  persists  in  filling  the 
manger  !  She  has  laid  almost  daily  since 
placed  in  a  breeding  pen  with  the  choicest 
cockerel  from  the  old  hen  and  from  this 
mating  several  choice  cockerels  are  be¬ 
ing  reared  for  heading  breeding  nens  t«? 
produce  seven-eighths  non-set  chicks  next 
year.  Another  non-sitttr,  not  a  kin,  is 
to  be  tested  next  year  Thus  by  infusing 
fresh  non-sitting  blood  through' not  akin, 
r  on-sitting  females  this  non-sitting  trait 
is  confirmed  and  by  careful  selection  of 
the:r  cockerels  other  excellencies  are  im¬ 
proved  each  year. 

Of  course  not  all  their  offsrping  will 
be  entirely  free  from  broodiness,  but  to 
get  rid  of  a  large  part  of  this  notorious 
trouble  of  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  is 
blessed.  I  firmly  believe  that  in  time 
broodiness  can  be  bred  out  of  them  en¬ 
tirely  and  kept  out  continuously  unless 
in-bred  too  closely  or  broody  blood  be 
infused  by  careless  selections  for  mat 
ings.  J.  A.  BEEKMAN, 


d’s  Best 
Roofing 


"Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings-.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 


Edwards  “  Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years’  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for 
No.  178 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

723-773  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


The 

Hope 

Farm 

Book 

This  attractive 
234-page  book 
has  some  of  the 
best  of  the 
Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular 
sketches~p  hil- 
osophy,  humor, 
and  sympa¬ 
thetic  touch. 

Price  $1.50 

For  Sale  By 

The  Rural  New -  Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


|  The  Farmer  1 
i  His  Own  Builder  1 


By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  al!  kinds  ~ 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  sale  by  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  \ 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  5 
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Ruralisms 


Handling  Red  Raspberry  Seed 

Will  you  kindly  advise  through  The  R. 
N.-Y.  how  to  handle  the  seeds  of  red  rasp¬ 
berry  in  order  to  grow  seedlings  from 
them.  ^  E.  A.  K. 

Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

The  first  step  is  the  separation  of  the 
seed  from  the  pulp.  This  is  best  done  by 
mashing  the  berries  and  putting  them 
into  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  caustic 
soda  for  15  or  20  minutes,  or  until  the 
soda  begins  to  cut  the  pulp  from  the 
seed.  Now,  by  repeated  washings,  you 
can  pour  off  most  of  the  pulp,  leaving 
the  seed  in  the  ‘bottom  of  the  container. 
Thorough  rinsing  to  remove  the  last 
traces  of  soda  is  essential. 

The  next  step  is  the  stratification  of 
the  seed.  Some  will  contend  that  this 
should  be  done  immediately,  before  the 
seed  has  had  opportunity  to  dry  out, 
though  if  stratification  is  done  properly 
the  time  at  which  it  begins  is  not  of  so 


transplanting.  Our  customers  who  buy 
Summer  plants  seem  to  prefer  them  iu 
pots.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  buying 
them  in  that  form  and  naturally  we  give 
them  what  they  care  for.  Properly  han¬ 
dled  we  think  these  layer  plants  would 
be  as  good. 


Maple  Trees  Dying 

Please  tell  me  why  one  of  my  best 
sugar  maple  trees,  which  stands  isolated 
from  the  rest,  is  dying  branch  by  branch, 
year  by  year,  after  a  healthy  life  of  about 
25  or  30  years.  The  others  are  not  af¬ 
fected.  The  tree  enjoys  every  condition 
suitable  for  a  long  life,  but  at  present 
about  one-fifth  of  its  branches  are  dead. 

Morton,  N.  Y.  E.  s.  s. 

This  trouble  with  maples  is  an  old 
story  and  one  that  has  never  been  def¬ 
initely  answered.  Cases  of  individual 
trees  here  and  there  acting  in  just  this 
way  are  frequently  reported.  One  such 
tree  was  cut  up  and  examined  and  roots 
followed  to  the  ends  by  a  number  of 


Watermelon  Time 


much  importance.  It  will  be  found  con¬ 
venient  to  fold  the  seed  in  small  pieces 
of  heavy  cloth  and  fold  these  in  turn 
within  a  piece  of  non-rusting  wire  net¬ 
ting.  This  makes  a  rodent  proof  con¬ 
tainer  that  is  conveniently  handled.  The 
whole  should  then  be  buried  at  a  depth 
of  about  three  inches  out  of  doors  in  a 
somewhat  sandy  soil  that  is  well  drained. 
Early  in  the  'Spring  the  seed  should  be 
taken  up  and  planted  out.  H.  B.  T. 


Substitute  for  Potted  Plants 

The  Hope  Farm  man  needs  me  in  his 
strawberry  business  very  bad.  I  would 
not  dig  holes  and  crumple  paper  in  them 
to  grow  the  plants.  I  let  the  plants 
grow  in  the  ground  as  they  wish.  Then 
with  a  transplanting  tube  made  of  a  tin 
can  4  or  4*4  in.  in  diameter  I  push  it 
down  over  the  plant  three  or  more  inches. 
Then  lifting  it  up  it  brings  the  plant 
with  all  the  roots  intact.  I  have  smaller 
can  to  fit  inside  the  transplanting  tube. 
I  set  the  can  containing  the  plant  at 
proper  depth,  fill  to  the  top  with  water. 
When  it  has  soaked  away,  insert  the 
smaller  tube,  bear  down  on  it  and  pull 
up  on  the  outer,  and,  behold,  the  plant  is 
set  and  don’t  know  it  has  been  moved. 

Indiana.  JOE  A.  burton. 

R.  N.-Y, — This  would  be  fine  for  home 


botanists  and  pathologists  who  hoped  to 
settle  the  problem,  but  without  success. 
The  notion  at  present  is  that  the  roots 
are  injured  by  Winter  temperature  or  by 
some  other  means  and  are  unable  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  moisture  needed  when  growth  gets 
under  way  in  the  Spring.  Apparently 
there  is  neither  insect  nor  disease  present 
on  such  trees. 

Some  benefit  has  been  secured  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  all  dead  branches  and  heading 
back  the  remaining  ones,  so  as  to  cut 
down  the  amount  of  foliage  to  which  the 
roots  must  supply  water.  h.  b.  t. 


Poisoning  Moles 

The  following  advice  as  to  mole  de¬ 
struction  is  given  by  Jacques  Reich  in 
the  New  York  Herald: 

“Cut  2  or  3  in.  wide  away  from  the 
tunnel  with  a  sharp  garden  trowel ;  this 
will  leave  an  opening  on  each  side.  Take 
a  piece  of  white  bread,  cover  with  butter 
and  cut  in  small  pieces  about  an  inch  in 
size,  sprinkle  Paris  green  on  the  buttered 
pieces  and  insert  on  each  side  of  the  tun¬ 
nel,  using  care  not  to  disturb  it  too  much. 
Cover  the  opening  wbh  a  flat  piece  of 
wood  with  dirt  over  it.  This  can  be  done 
in  as  many  places  as  desired.  I  have 
tried  traps,  pitchforks  and  other  deadly 
instruments,  but  the  moles  remained  un¬ 
harmed  until  I  used  the  Paris  green  as 
described.  For  years  my  lawn  has  been 
absolutely  deserted  by  these  destructive 
little  animals.” 


“This  book  must  belong  to  a  doctor.” 
“Why?”  “He  cut  out  the  appendix.” — 
Judge. 


Goodyear 
Means 
Good  (Hear 


AdvantagesThat  Save  You  Money 


Consider  for  yourself  the  advantages  that  save  you  money 
in  the  new  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  with  the  beveled  All- 
Weather  Tread: 


MILEAGE 

The  tread  on  the  new  Goodyear  Cord 
is  made  from  an  extraordinarily 
dense,  tough,  improved  rubber  com¬ 
pound  that  gives  longer  wear. 

ENDURANCE 

The  carcass  of  this  tire  is  made  from 
highest  grade,  long-staple  cotton 
and  embodies  the  patented  Good¬ 
year  principle  of  group-ply  con¬ 
struction. 

STAMINA 

The  sidewalls  of  the  new  Goodyear 
Cord  are  thicker  and  heavier,  offer¬ 
ing  greater  resistance  to  curb  and 
rut  wear. 

LONG  LIFE 

The  double- molded  process  em¬ 
ployed  assures  stronger  unions  be¬ 
tween  plies  and  between  carcass 
and  tread. 


SMOOTHNESS 

Reinforcing  rubber  ribs  at  the  base 
of  the  blocks  of  the  tread  result  in  a 
stronger,  smoother- running  tread 
design;  the  beveled  feature  reduces 
vibration  and  strain  as  wear  pro¬ 
ceeds. 

SAFETY 

The  non-skid  qualities  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  All-Weather  Tread  are  pre¬ 
served  without  sacrifice,  insuring 
the  utmost  in  slipless,  safe  travel. 

ECONOMY 

In  quality  and  construction  this  new 
tire  is  the  finest  Goodyear  has  ever 
made;  it  costs  less  to  use  in  the  end. 

SERVICE 

The  new  Goodyear  Cord  with  the 
beveled  All-WeatherTread  is  sold 
by  Goodyear  Service  Station  Deal¬ 
ers,  pledged  to  help  you  get  from  the 
tires  you  buy  all  the  mileage  built 
into  them  at  the  factory. 


The  new  beveled  All-Weather  Tread  Cord  Tire  is 
made  in  all  sizes  for  trucks  and  passenger  cars 


Copyright  1923.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. .  Inc. 


Why  Pay  the  Thresherman 


When  you  can  do  the  work  yourself?  You,  no 
doubt,  have  an  engine — Why  not  invest  a  few 
hundred  dollars  and  own  a  complete  thresher 
outfit  1  It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  the 

ELLIS  CHAMPION 

SIXTY-THREE  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE 
behind  these  threshers,  and  they  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  !  You  will  not  only  save  the 
price  of  the  Thresherman,  but  you  will  save 
more  grain,  and  there  will  be  no  worry  as  to 
when  the  threshing  will  he  done.  We  make 
four  sizes  and  equip  our  machines  with  all  the 
latest  improvements.  Write  for  our  catalogue. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


Low  Cost— Performance- 
Economy 

More  actual  serviceability  per  dollar 
invested  than  in  any  other  light  power 


cultivator  you  can  buy.  Specifications 


-  MOTOR 

MACULTIVATOR 

THE  ORIGINAL  LIGHT  ROVER  CULTIVATOR 


You  Change  Blades  Right  in  the  Machine 


Just  a  turn  of  the  wrist  to  remove,  yet  the  blades  are  .  _ _ 

fok  oni  vcar  locked  so  tight  they  cannot  come  loose.  You  keep  a  own  oeaccr 
“dozen”  package  of  new  blades  in  your  tool  box,  and 
keep  your  mower  working. 


American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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THE  Anti-daylight  Saving  Association  mentioned 
on  the  next  page  was  started  in  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
made  a  State  organization  and  should  give  all  who 
oppose  daylight  saving  a  chance  to  express  them¬ 
selves.  There  are  no  dues,  no  compromising  condi¬ 
tions  and  no  obligations,  except  that  each  member 
will  naturally  stand  for  what  he  believes.  Here  is 
.  a  chance  to  help  do  it  ourselves.  In  order  to  do  that 
we  must  work  through  both  daylight  and  dark,  and 
we  can  do  far  more  if  we  work  as  a  crowd.  We 
often  think  that  our  best  progress  will  be  made  in 
these  organizations  where  men  and  women  of  kin¬ 
dred  mind  can  get  together  regardless  of  occupation. 

* 

The  soul  of  man  can  never  be  enslaved  save  by  its 
own  infirmities;  nor  freed  save  by  its  very  strength  and 
own  resolve  and  constant  vision  and  supreme  en- 
endeavor. 

lllCll  is  just  a  poetic  form  of  saying  we  must 
do  it  ourselves.  At  several  of  the  great  col¬ 
leges  this  year  the  commencement  address  has  con¬ 
sidered  the  question  of  failure  in  human  life.  There 
are  many  men  and  women  who  fail  to  succeed  in 
some  line  of  activity.  The  world  classes  them  as 
failures  and  all  too  often  they  stop  trying,  accept  the 
popular  verdict,  and  drop  out  of  sight.  Some  of  the 
greatest  successes  in  the  world's  history  have  come 
after  repeated  failures,  for  it  is  safe  to  assert  that 
no  man  is  ever  beaten  until  he  admits  defeat  in  his 
own  heart  and  stops  trying.  In  farming,  as  well  as 
in  other  professions,  there  are  thousands  of  in¬ 
stances  which  show  that  so-called  failure  was  merely 
a  case  of  poor  adaptation — trying  to  tit  a  square  peg 
into  a  round  hole.  We  know  a  man  who  failed  as  a 
poultry  raiser  but  succeeded  at  fur  farming.  An¬ 
other  nearly  starved  as  a  grain  farmer,  but  secured 
a  line  competence  at  growing  strawberries.  Success 
in  life  seems  to  depend  on  finding  what  one  can  do 
to  best  advantage  and  then  and  there  putting  every 
energy  into  that  thing — absolutely  refusing  to  admit 
defeat.  There  is  the  old  story  of  the  Irishman  and 
the  Frenchman  who  agreed  to  fight.  Before  they 
started  the  Frenchman  wanted  to  know  what  he 
should  say  if  he  found  himself  whipped.  The  Irish¬ 
man  told  him  to  say  "Enough.”  They  started  and 
things  went  wrong  with  the  Frenchman,  lie  was 
underneath  and  had  all  he  wanted,  but  he  forgot 
what  lie  was  to  say  !  So  he  shouted  "Hurrah  1  Hur¬ 
rah  1”  The  Irishman  pressed  him  harder,  and  in 
desperation  Jlie  Frenchman  rolled  his  antagonist 
over  and  pounded  him  until  he  called  "Enough ! 
Enough !”  "Why,”  said  the  Frenchman,  "that’s  the 
very  word  1  was  trying  to  say,  only  I  forgot  it.” 
The  world  has  great  need  of  men  who  forget  to  say 
"Enough !” 

* 

THERE  are  some  sections  left  where  wheat  fol¬ 
lows  wheat  in  the  rotation.  It  is  not  a  good 
plan  on  general  principles,  but,  in  these  times  of  high 
cost  of  labor  and  fertilizer,  farmers  must  often  do 
the  best  they  can — not  just  as  they  would  prefer. 
In  these  cases  where  wheat  is  grown  after  wheat, 
the  plan  of  seeding  Sweet  clover  with  the  grain  is 
gaining.  The  clover  starts  with  the  wheat  and 
lives  through  the  Winter,  making  a  slow  growth 
through  the  Spring.  After  the  wheat  is  harvested 
the  clover  makes  a  quick  growth,  which  is  plowed 
under  in  preparing  the  soil  for  the  next  crop.  This 
growth  of  clover  will  be  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
several  tons  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre.  Some¬ 
times  the  Sweet  clover  grows  so  large  that  it  will 
interfere  somewhat  in  harvesting  the  wheat,  but 
usually  it  does  not  make  a  heavy  growth  until  after 
harvest.  By  thus  seeding  the  clover  with  the  wheat 
the  soil  is  kept  in  good  condition  and  quite  a  little 


nitrogen  is  added.  The  Sweet  clover  seems  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  most  other  plants  for  this  purpose.  We  are 
told  that  this  use  of  Sweet  clover  has  given  a  great 
improvement  in  the  wheat  yields  of  Dakota  and 
nearby  States. 

* 

WE  have  a  case  on  hand  where  two  people  en¬ 
tered  into  a  business  agreement  to  conduct  a 
farm.  One  was  to  provide  the  real  estate  and  half 
the  personal  property,  and  also  board  the  other  par¬ 
ty.  The  tenant  was  to  do  all  the  labor  and  pay  for 
half  the  personal  property.  One  of  the  parties  drew 
up  an  agreement  which  both  signed.  All  went  well 
for  awhile,  but  finally  trouble  arose.  They  could  not 
agree  personally  and  could  not  disagree  good-na¬ 
turedly.  They  found  themselves  tied  up  in  such  a 
way  that  they  were  like  the  man  fighting  the  bear — 
neither  could  let  go  without  giving  the  other  a  great 
advantage,  so  they  kept  hold  of  each  other.  The 
trouble  with  most  self-drawn  contracts  is  that  they 
will  not  hold — this  one  held  too  well.  Finally  they 
went  to  lawyers  and  made  some  sort  of  a  settlement 
which  satisfied  neither  of  them.  The  mistake  was 
made  in  the  first  place  in  not  having  a  legal  con¬ 
tract.  A  good  lawyer  could  have  started  them  so 
there  could  have  been  no  misunderstanding  when  the 
personal  trouble  came.  Some  people  are  afi'aid  of 
lawyers  and  will  not  go  near  them  until  they  are 
forced  into  court  to  make  a  settlement.  Far  better 
have  the  original  contract  ironclad  and  copper 
riveted  to  begin  with.  Otherwise  it  may  turn  out  to 
be  brass. 

* 

ON  page  SSI  a  strawberry  grower  in  Virginia  told 
of  selling  berries  at  a  ruinous  price.  No  man 
can  raise  berries  and  pay  for  the  packages  at  such  a 
price  and  pay  his  debts.  Toward  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  there  were  many  growers  who  lost  money, 
though  retail  prices  in  the  Northern  markets  were 
high.  The  cost  of  transportation  and  distribution 
ate  up  the  profits  to  the  grower.  Let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  industries  which  enter  into  distribu¬ 
tion  are  so  arranged  that  they  usually  pay  expenses 
and  make  a  profit.  At  least  the  handlers  are  always 
paid.  'There  is  another  side  to  this  berry  gi*owing. 
We  have  fold  how  D.  L.  Hartman  of  Southern  Flor¬ 
ida  grows  berries  for  a  home  market.  The  plants 
are  set  out  about  October  and  begin  fruiting  a  round 
about  January  I,  and  continue  four  or  five  months. 
Hartman  tells  us  that  this  year’s  crop  of  a  little 
more  than  10  acres  brought  him  78,425  quarts,  which 
brought  $28,135  gross.  It  seems  incredible,  but  we 
believe  the  figures  are  accurate.  Hartman  is  an  ex¬ 
pert  grower,  who  knows  just  exactly  what  to  do 
and  then  does  it.  lie  has  perhaps  the  best  Winter 
home  market  in  the  world — rich  people,  weary  of 
life  in  a  cold  country  who  go  to  Florida,  willing  to 
pay  the  price  for  anything  that  will  cater  to  some 
bodily  desire  or  comfort.  It  thus  becomes  very 
largely  a  matter  of  marketing;  that  is  how  many 
middlemen  must  the  producer  support?  .  How  many 
people  must  take  a  cut  out  of  the  consumex-’s  dollar? 
Right  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  market  it  will  be 
largely  a  matter  of  individual  salesmanship.  Where 
goods  must  be  sent  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles 
to  reach  the  consumer  there  must  be  some  sort  of 
co-operative  marketing  so  that  shippers  may  pay 
themselves  something  of  what  they  pay  others  when 
they  sell  separately. 

* 

HERE  are  two  comments  from  readers — brought 
out  by  our  efforts  to  explain  the  proposed 
school  bill : 

No.  1. 

What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  make  these  farmers  un¬ 
derstand?  They  do  not  want  to  know;  they  only  want 
a  chance  to  find  fault.  Let  them  alone  !  Go  ahead  and 
pass  the  bill  and  then  force  it  upon  them.  They  will 
have  to  stand  for  it.  k.  r.  s. 

No.  2. 

Your  attempt  to  make  the  farmers  understand  the 
proposed  new  rural  school  bill  is  a  noble  effort  along  the 
right  line,  and  sure  to  be  highly  appreciated  by  the 
rural  people.  Never  did  an  agricultural  paper  under¬ 
take  a  more  needed  piece  of  education  ;  if  you  can  suc¬ 
ceed  in  arousing  him  from  his  sleep  of  indifference  and 
make  him  feel  that  he  is  still  a  vital  part  of  this  great 
State  and  nation  you  will  have  accomplished  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  possible  to  be  attained,  w.  w.  R. 

We  may  not  succeed  iu  making  farmers  under¬ 
stand  this  school  bill  in  every  detail,  but  we  are 
going  to  do  our  best.  There  is  a  great  principle  at 
stake,  and  this  school  discussion  brings  it  to  a  head. 
We  firmly  believe  that  one  great  i*eason  why  so 
many  of  our  faimers  are  despondent  and  indifferent 
is  because  they  have  surrendered  more  and  rnoi'e  of 
their  independence  and  local  power.  A  great  army 
has  arisen,  composed  of  people  who  propose  to  do  for 
the  farmer  what  he  formerly  did  very  well  himself. 
We  are  being  managed  and  educated  and  drilled 


away  from  the  sturdy  and  patriotic  independence 
which  made  our  fathers  the  real  foundation  of 
American  citizenship.  In  place  of  this  old  inde¬ 
pendence  there  is  growing  a  stubborn  prejudice  and 
discontent.  It  is  a  popular  thing  to  chai’ge  this  to 
the  farmers  themselves,  but  we  think  the  "leaders” 
are,  in  a  way,  partly  responsible  for  it.  They  have 
tried  to  rush  things  too  fast  by  centralizing  power 
and  removing  it  from  farm  localities.  That  desix-e 
shines  out  all  through  this  school  bill,  and  we  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  make  a  stand  right  hex-e  for 
what  we  may  call  local  rights.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  these  local  rights  can  .be  protected  only  by  the 
local  people.  If  the  rural  people  will  not  take  the 
time  to  study  and  understand  this  school  bill,  and, 
after  they  know  their  rights  under  it,  defend  them, 
they  will  pass  up  just  about  their  last  chance  to 
make  headway  against  centralization. 

WHEN  a  boy  or  man  learns  how  to  swim  he 
never  knows  just  how  he  does  it.  At  first  he 
strikes  out  with  hand  and  feet,  or  keeps  one  foot 
on  the  bottom.  He  woi'ks  hard,  but  somehow  his 
body  does  not  float;  he  is  in  constant  fear  of  sink¬ 
ing.  Then,  all  at  once,  he  gains  a  sort  of  confident 
courage.  His  hands  and  feet  operate  just  as  they 
did  before,  but  there  is  some  mental  power  which 
keeps  his  body  afloat.  Somehow  he  cannot  sink  so 
long  as  he  can  keep  his  limbs  working.  It  is  hard 
to  explain  this  curious  power  which  the  mind  ex¬ 
ercises  over  the  body,  but  what  is  true  of  swim¬ 
ming  is  also  true  of  thousands  of  other  things  over 
which  men  hesitate  or  falter.  It  is  true  of  our  oft 
repeated  slogan,  ‘‘we  must  do  it  ourselves .”  In 
fact,  that  Stands  for  a  form  of  swimming  which  we 
must  all  lea  i'll  if  we  ai*e  to  keep  afloat  in  farming. 
It  seems  bal'd  to  do  it,  foi'  the  habit  of  letting  othei* 
interests  make  laws  and  make  plans  and  regulate 
life  for  us  has  steadily  grown  until  it  is  as  hard  to 
bi'eak  as  the  familiar  habit  of  making  the  left  hand 
wait  upon  the  right.  When  we  “kick”  and  do 
nothing  more  we  are  like  the  man  ti'ying  to  learn 
to  swim,  yet,  with  all  his  strength,  keeping  one 
foot  on  the  bottom.  What  we  need  is  that  con¬ 
fidence  and  faith  in  our  fellow  men  that  will,  like 
the  faith  of  the  swimmer,  give  us  confidence  to  use 
our  own  power — and  float. 

* 

D  IGHT  now  is  the  time  to  throw  out  the  "mis- 
-tv  fit”  nursery  trees.  It  is  a  form  of  crime  to 
wait  until  these  trees  are  sold  and  come  into  bearing 
before  detecting  them.  The  new  method  is  to  com¬ 
pare  the  leaves.  It  has  been  found  that  each  apple 
variety  produces  a  leaf  which  is  as  distinctly  ehai*- 
acteristic  as  the  fruit.  That  is,  the  leaf  of  a  Bald- 
u  ixi  tree  is  as  different  in  shape  and  genei'al  ehai*~ 
acter  from  a  Spy  leaf  as  are  the  well-matured  fi*uit 
of  these  varieties.  This  system  has  been  well  worked 
out,  and  an  expert  can  go  through  the  stock  in  a 
nursery  and  identify  the  different  ti-ees.  If  any 
misfits  are  found  they  can  be  removed  and  the  trees 
found  true  to  name  are  certified  by  experts.  This 
plan  is  being  followed  in  some  nurseries,  and  we 
think  the  plan  will  be  generally  adopted  in  the 
future.  The  nurserymen  should  be  first  of  all  to 
promote  such  a  plan,  for  if  these  “misfits”  continue 
the  business  will  be  sei'iously  injured. 


Brevities 


uc  me  uiusi  prosperous  and  most 
nearly  self-sustaining  country  in  Europe. 

Ix  we  must  have  ?x  hot  dinner  these  boiling  davs,  wbv 
not  cook  it  in  a  tireless  cooker?  *  * 

Waste  oil  from  tractors  and  car  is  used  for  snrav- 
mg  hogs— good  to  repel  lice  and  flies. 

One  of  our  readers  says  he  turned  the  hogs  into  a 
lull  crop  of  sweet  clover.  “I  could  not  find  the  ho^s 
or  any  flies  either.” 


Every  report  from  Europe  is  to  the  effect  that  Aus- 
n  la  is  practically  bankrupt.  Yet  50,000  people  recently 
paid  to  see  a  football  game  in  Vienna. 

Botii  coarse  open  soil  and  fine  heavy  clay  are  helped 
by  lime.  In  one  case  it  binds  the  coarse  particles  to 
gethor,  somewhat  like  mortar  ]  in  the  other  it  separates 
the  fine  particles  and  admits  water  and  air. 

We  seem  to  have  the  proof,  on  page  018,  that  wood- 
ehucks  do  kill  chickens.  Apparently  they  do  not  eat 
much  of  the  flesh,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  about 
the  killing.  Why  should  they  do  it? 

If  your  wife  has  property  in  her  own  name,  she  has 
a  right  to  dispose  of  it  as  she  sees  fit.  Where  husband 
and  wife  have  worked  together  to  earn  and  accumulate 
property,  a  joint  legal  ownership  is  right. 

We  know  a  naturally  thirsty  man  who  takes  a  stalk 
of  rhubarb  into  the  field  on  a  hot  day.  He  drinks  a 
fair  amount  of  water,  but  sucks  the  rhubarb  stalk  to 
overcome  that  dryness  of  the  tongue  and  mouth,  which 
somehow  water  cannot  take  out. 

Tiie  following  will  answer  several  questions  about  a 
mortgage  which  was  signed  by  several  parties :  “In  case 
an  action  is  brought  to  foreclose  the  mortgage  and  the 
property  is  sold,  if  the  property  does  not  sell  for 
enough  to  pay  the  face  of  the  mortgage,  intei-est,  taxes, 
etc.,  all  of  the  signers  of  the  mortgage  are  liable.” 
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The  School  Bill  and  Its  Discussion 

Part  YII. 


WE  understand  that  some  of  the  friends  of  the 
proposed  school  bill  object  to  our  statement 
that  this  bill  will  act  to  take  power  away  from  the 
local  district  and  centralize  it  in  one  or  more  of  the 
various  boards  or  commissions  which  are  to  control 
the  larger  units.  As  we  understand  this  bill,  this 
would  be  the  outcome.  It  is  claimed  by  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  that  the  reverse  of 
this  would  he  true — that  the  districts  will  have 
greater  power  than  ever.  We  would  like  to  have 
that  explained,  for  this  bill  seems  to  us  a  well- 
planned  effort  to  centralize  the  power  over  rural 
schools  and  take  their  direction  very  largely  out  of 
the  hands  of  local  taxpayers.  Again,  it  is  claimed 
by  friends  of  the  bill  that  one  object  is  to  prevent 
compulsory  consolidations.  It  is  true  that  the  bill 
takes  away  from  the  superintendents  their  present 
arbitrary  power  to  consolidate,  regardless  of  any 
vote  by  local  taxpayers,  but  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
the  bill  seems  to  provide  several  ways  in  which  con¬ 
solidation  can  and  will  be  worked  out. 


The  Ohio  school  law.  was  supposed  to  be  anti-con¬ 
solidation,  yet  under  it  consolidation  has  gone  stead¬ 
ily  on.  These  are  things  that  our  people  want  to 
know  before  they  decide  about  this  bill.  As  it 
stands,  some  are  positively  opposed,  while  some 
others  are  warmly  in  favor.  The  deciding  majority 
want  to  know  just  where  this  bill  will  place  them 
before  they  decide.  On  general  principles  they  will 
oppose  the  law  unless  they  can  he  shown  clearly 
that  there  is  no  "joker”  in  it  and  that  it  will  surely 
work  out.  They  want  no  experiments  and  will  not 


stand  for  any. 


We  were  told  by  the  advocates  of  this  bill  that  it 
will  bring  to  the  rural  districts  $8, 000, (XX)  or  more 
of  money — contributed  in  taxes  chiefly  by  the  towns 
and  cities.  One  reason  advanced  for  rushing  the 
hill  through  the  last  Legislature  was  that  we  should 
make  sure  of  this  money  promptly — before  the  city 
people  had  a  chance  to  change  their  mind.  This 
matter  of  Staite  aid  and  the  preservation  of  local 
rights  of  school  control  are  the  two  big  factors  in 
this  bill,  and  we  must  understand  them  if  possible. 
At  the  risk  of  being  tedious  we  print  extracts  from 
the  bill  relating  to  the  money  given  as  State  aid. 
The  purpose  of  the  article  referring  to  money  mat¬ 
ters  is  "stated  as  follows: 

2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  artice  to  provide  for  the 
apportionment  of  public  school  money  among  the  com¬ 
munity  districts  in  accordance  with  the_  taxable  re¬ 
sources  of  such  districts  and  the  expenditures  which 
such  districts  are  required  to  make  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  public  schools  therein  of  a 
prescribed  standard,  wherein  all  the  children  of  such 
districts  may  be  educated. 

The  apportionment  of  school  moneys  is  to  be  made 
on  the  true  or  actual  valuation  of  property  in  the 
community  district.  The  number  of  teachers  is  to 
include  all  member  of  the  teaching  staff,  including 
principals,  supervisors  and  teachers,  with  reason¬ 


able  regulations. 

3.  The  State  standard  true  or  actual  valuation  per 
teacher  for  the  State  for  apportionments  to  be  made 
hereunder  for  the  school  year  beginning  August  1,  1924 
shall  be  $300,000.  Such  State  standard  true  or  actual 
valuation  per  teacher  shall  continue  as  a  basis  of  ap- 
poitionments  to  be  made  hereunder  for  each  year 
thereafter  until  modified  by  law. 

4.  The  true  or  actual  valuation  per  teacher  of  a  com¬ 

munity  district  shall  be  the  true  or  actual  valuation  of 
the  taxable  property  of  such  district,  divided  by  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  such  district  for  the 
preceding  year.  ,  ,,  ,  _.A 

5.  The  State  standard  percentage  shall  be  100  pet 
cent,  divided  by  the  number  of  entire  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  State  standard  true  or  actual  valuation  per 

teacher.  .  ^  .  ... 

G.  The  percentage  quota  of  a  community  district  snail 
be  the  State  standard  percentage,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  entire  thousands  of  dollars  that,  the  true  or 
actual  valuation  per  teacher  of  the  community  district 
is  less  than  the  State  standard  true  or  actual  valuation 
per  teacher. 

It  is  not  very  easy  for  a  layman  to  understand 
all  this  fully,  but  we  shall  have  to  study  it  in  order 
to  know  all  about  this  money. 


1311.  Apportionments  to  Community  Districts.  1. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  apportion  and 
pay  annually  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  other  public  school  moneys  are  apportioned  and 
paid  under  this  chapter  from  moneys  appropriated  for 
the  support  of  common  schools  to  each  community  dis¬ 
trict  having  a  true  or  actual  valuation  per  teacher  of 
less  than  the  State  standard  true  or  actual  valuation 
per  teacher  that  proportion  of  the  total  amount  paid 
for  the  maintenance  or  current  expenses  of  the  schools 
of  the  community  district,  excluding  capital  outlay,  in 
the  preceding  school  vear  as  is  indicated  by  the  per¬ 
centage  quota  of  such  district.  In  determining  the 
total  amount  expended  for  teachers’  salaries  there  shall 
be  included  the  salaries  paid  to  all  members  of  the 
teaching  and  supervising  staff  with  the  exception  of 
such  teachers  of  special  subjects  on  account  of  the 
employment  of  whom  special  State  aid  is  apportioned  to 
such  district  under  other  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

2.  There  shall  be  apportioned  and  paid  to  each  com¬ 
munity  district,  whether  the  true  or  actual  valuation 
per  teacher  of  such  district  be  more  or  less  than  the 
State  staatfard  true  or  actual  valuation  per  teacher,  an 


amount  at  least  equal  to  $200  for  each  member  of  the 
teaching  and  supervising  staff  of  such  district,  with 
the  exception  of  such  teachers  of  special  subjects  on 
account  of  the  employment  of  whom  special  State  aid 
is  apportioned  to  such  district. 

The  quotas  or  apportionments  authorized  by  this  and 
the  last  preceding  subdivision  shall  be  known  as  gen¬ 
eral  quotas. 

3.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  may  make  deduc¬ 
tions  from  amounts  to  be  apportioned  to  any  com¬ 
munity  district  where  it  appears  to  his  satisfaction 
that  a  community  district  has  failed  to  comply  with 
the  law  relative  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers  or  the 
scheduling  of  their  salaries.  Deductions  may  also  be 
made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  where  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  salary  paid  to  any 
member  of  the  teaching  or  supervising  staff  is  excessive. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  may  also  withhold 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  moneys  apportioned  to  a 
community  district  as  authorized  by  this  chapter  for  a 
failure  upon  the  part  of  a  community  district  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

As  we  see  from  this,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  will  retain  the  power  to  withhold  this  money  or 
make  deductions  “where  it  appears  to  his  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  a  community  district  has  failed  to  comply 
with  the  law.”  There  is  a  long  article  on  special 
aid  for  community  districts  which  will  be  printed 
next  week. 


Comparison  of  Milk  Prices 

THE  May  net  cash  return  to  producers  for  100 
lbs.  3  per  cent  milk  by  the  League  pool  was 
$1.72;  expenses,  8  cents;  certificates  of  indebtedness. 
10  cents;  gross  total  of  $1.90. 

The  Sheffield  Farms  producers  report  a  flat  re¬ 
turn  of  $2.11  net. 

The  non-pool  return  on  the  flat  price  basis  was 
$2.11.  They  make  a  class  price  also.  One  dealer 
buying  under  classification  in  the  400-mile  zone  re¬ 
ports  returns  of  $1.98  to  producers. 

The  Connecticut  Milk  Producers  Association  at 
Hartford,  report  $4  per  100  lbs.  for  4  per  cent  milk 
delivered  at  market  center.  This  is  equivalent  to 
about  $3.32  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  country  stations. 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  of  Philadelphia 
have  fixed  their  prices  for  five  months  from  May  1. 
The  price  for  May  and  June  at  country  stations  for 
3  per  cent  milk  is  $2.72.  July,  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  $2.85.  The  Philadelphia  producers  fix  their 
normal  and  low  in  October,  November  and  December 
production,  and  any  increase  of  more  than  the 
margin  allowed  is  surplus  to  the  individual  farmer. 

The  monthly  comparisons  with  the  1916  records 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 


May,  May,  May,  May,  May. 
Milk  1916  1917  1921  1922  1923 

Bordens  .  1 .06 

League . $1.06  $2.00  $1.45  $1.20  $1.72 

^  TT i irVi  1  49  9  (\(\  1  4F>  1  90 


Ind.,  Group  High.  1.42  2.00  1.45  1.70  2.20 

B.  &  C.  Value  ...  1.49  2.09  1.45  1.64  2.06 

Butter  cts  per  lb..  .3108  .3911  .31S2  .3673  .4194 
Cheese  cts.  per  lb.  .16375  .235  .17  .17625  .2243 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Borden  price  in  May, 
1916,  was  43  cents  under  the  butter  and  cheese 
value  or  the  formula  basis.  In  1917  the  League 


price  was  9  cents  under  the  butter  and  cheese  value. 
In  1922  the  price  was  44  cents  down.  This  year  it 


was  34  cents  below  the  ' 
cheese  formula. 

The  United  States  Depa 
ports  the  May  prices  for 
on  the  basis  of  3.5  per 
section.  Reduced  to  the  S 
the  prices  for  comparison  : 

Washington,  D.  'CJ$2  36 

Chicago,  Ill . 2.10 

Baltimore,  Md.  .  .  2.425 
Boston,  Mass  ....  2.675 
Trenton,  N.  .T....  2.74 


,*alue  on  the  butter  and 


L-tment  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
milk  in  Eastern  towns 
cent  milk  in  producing 
per  cent  basis  we  have 


Buffalo,  N.  Y . $2.30 

Cleveland.  Ohio  .  .  2.825 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .  .  2.35 
Harrisburg.  Pa.  ..  1.95 
Scranton,  Pa.  ...  2.33 


Milk  Prices  for  July 

MILK  prices  for  July  were  announced  by  the 
various  groups  last  week.  The  League  pool 
made  the  first  announcement.  Its  Class  1  price 
remains  $2.33  as  it  was  for  April  and  May  for 
fluid  milk.  Class  2A  is  $2.05  with  differentials 
from  20  to  35  cents.  This  class  is  for  cream.  Class 
2B  for  plain  condensed  milk  and  ice  cream  $2.40. 
Class  2C  for  making  soft  cheese  $2.35.  Class  3  for 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk  differentials  $5 
cents  above  the  butter  score.  Class  4  will  depend 
on  the  quotations  for  butter  and  cheese  as  before. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  some  cases  the  Classes 
2  and  3  will  exceed  the  Class  1. 

The  Sheffield  Farms  group  sold  on  the  usual  flat 
basis  for  July.  The  price  is  to  be  $2.20. 

The  flat  Non-Pool  price  for  July  is  $2.20.  When 
their  milk  is  sold  under  the  classified  plan  the 
Class  1  prices  is  $2.30  and  Class  2,  $2.00. 

As  a  whole  the  July  prices  are  discouraging. 
There  is  a  demand  for  milk.  The  hot  dry  weather 
is  increasing  the  demand  and  decreasing  the  supply. 
There  is  every  indication  of  a  strong  demand,  not 


only  for  July  but  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  manufactured  products  are  high  in  proportion 
to  the  price  of  liquid  milk  at  the  farms.  During 
the  latter  part  of  May  cheese  factories  have  been 
returning  producers  in  Northern  New  York  prices 
varying  from  $2.20  to  $2.30  with  an  average  of 
$2.25.  If  this  record  of  cheese  factories  is  main¬ 
tained  during  July  the  patrons  will  be  receiving 
better  returns  than  the  patrons  of  the  shipping 
plants,  with  all  the  extra  expense  of  producing 
milk  to  meet  the  requirements  of  City  Health  De¬ 
partments.  It  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that 
under  present  conditions  the  price  of  milk  for  July 
should  not  be  less  than  $2.60  per  100  lbs.  and  there 
would  be  no  source  of  sudden  riches  in  it  to  pro¬ 
ducers  even  at  this  price.  Three  dollars  would  not 
be  too  much.  Philadelphia  is  paying  $2.85,  and 
Hartford  an  equivalent  of  $3.32.  New  York  the 
best  market  in  the  country  and  the  most  exaefng 
is  paying  less  than  any  other  Eastern  city  reported 
by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  Anti-daylight  Saving  Association 

AN  organization  was  formed  in  our  county  for 
the  purpose  of  having  standard  'time  restored, 
and  since  the  membership  applications  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  printer  two  weeks  ago,  we  have  en¬ 
rolled  over  2,000  members  in  Poughkeepsie,  and 
vicinity.  This  is  not  alone  a  farm  movement,  as 
each  mail  brings  letters  of  endorsement  from  mer¬ 
chants,  lawyers,  teachers,  clerks,  and  factory  work¬ 
ers.  A  majority  of  railroad  employes  in  our  section 
are  members,  showing  that  the  movement  is  popu¬ 
lar,  but  organization  of  all  advocates  of  standard 
time,  into  a  solid  unit  is  necessary  to  cope  with  a 
noisy  minority  of  faddists. 

Resolutions  of  endorsement  have  been  received 
from  Pomona  Grange,  Eastern  New  York  Holstein 
Breeders’  Association,  Apple  Growers,  Dutchess 
County  Farm  Bureau,  and  all  local  Granges  in  our 
county. 

At  our  meeting  held  on  June  .18.  resolutions  were 
adopted,  asking  the  moral  support  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
in  making  this  a  State  organization,  and  request 
that  if  space  permits  you  will  outline  to  your 
readers  what  may  he  achieved  through  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  citizens 
of  our  Empire  .State  to  join  with  us.  There  are  no 
dues  or  assessments  to  be  levied  on  members,  as 
the  Granges  and  other  interested  bodies  are  financ¬ 
ing  this  worthy  movement  to  give  to  each  individ¬ 
ual  equal  opportunity. 

Applications  and  any  information  desired  will 
be  forwarded  to  all  who  wish  to  join  with  us. 

THOMAS  j.  owens,  Secretary. 
John  m.  hand.  President. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y..  R.  F.  D.  1. 


Dairymen’s  League  Annual  Meeting 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  at.  Utica.  N.  Y.,  June 
21,  President  Slocum  stated  that  the  gross  sales  of 
the  Association  for  the  year  had  been  $82,130,902.17 — 
an  increase  of  more  than  $20,000,000  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  On  March  31  the  Association  was  op¬ 
erating  111  plants;  S3  were  under  New  York  Board 
of  Health  inspection,  either  shipping  or  getting  ready 
to  ship  milk  into  New  York  on  short  notice.  He  said 
that  since  March  5  of  this  year  over  11.000  retail  ac¬ 
counts  had  been  opened  in  New  York  City,  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  “the  League  must  become  a  larger  factor 
in  the  direet-to-consumer  business  before  it  will  have 
a  sufficiently  great  influence  on  the  metropolitan  market 
to  increase  the  farmers’  return.  This  is  the  big  prob¬ 
lem  which  faces  the  League,  and  should  be  solved  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  12  months.  I  am  now  speaking  to  all 
dairymen,  both  organized  and  unorganized.  Our  petty 
difficulties  should  be  cast  aside,  and  we  should  all  get 
together.” 

He  emphasized  the  need  of  educational  work.  “Co¬ 
operative  movements  start  and  end  with  the  individual. 
Our  members  must  be  active — not  alone  in  pooling  their 
milk,  but  in  the  management  and  direction  of  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  business.  It  is  each  individual  member’s 
responsibility.  Attend  your  local  meetings  and  direct 
through  your  representatives.  The  lane  is  open  clear 
on  up  to  the  Board  of  Directors.” 

Last  December  a  great  change  was  made  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  departments.  The  Executive  Committee 
is  now  the  board  of  governors,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  The  executive  board  is  the 
highest  authority,  and  branching  out  from  it  are  10 
general  managers  of  departments,  viz. :  Production, 
Sales  and  Advertising,  Secretary’s  Department,  Bank¬ 
ing,  Accounting,  Engineering,  Traffic,  Legal,  Purchas¬ 
ing,  Office  Manager.  Endeavor  is  made  to  get  the  best 
man,  a  leader  in  his  field,  to  fill  these  positions.  Each 
man  is  held  responsible  for  the  operations  under  him, 
his  authority  coming  directly  from  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  marketing  program  puts  first  in  importance  the 
expansion  and  development  of  the  fluid  milk  business. 
A  year  ago  there  were  only  400  cans  of  direct  fluid 
trade.  On  .Tune  13  of  this  year,  the  League  plants 
were  shipping  into  New  York  City  10.257  cans  of 
milk  and  110  cans  of  cream.  The  next  market  de¬ 
velopment  is  the  expansion  of  the  evaporated  milk 
trade.  The  Association  is  now  making  the  best  evap- 
Continued  on  Page  934) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

A  Knack 

Ob,  I  am  a  woman  whose  bouse  is  a 
sight ! 

From  garret  to  cellar  there’s  nothing 
that’s  right, 

For  day  after  day  I  am  striving  and 
straining 

To  reach  perfect  neatness,  but  never  at¬ 
taining. 

While  I’m  washing  the  windows  the  car¬ 
pets  get  dusty ; 

While  I’m  cleaning  the  pantry  the  parlor 
grows  musty ; 

My  meals  are  behind  time  and  always 
have  been, 

And  I  just  get  my  bed  made  in  time  to 
get  in. 

My  neighbors  make  comment,  “Alas !  and 
alack ! 

Poor  thing,  she  works  hard  and  don’t 
want  to  be  slack  ; 

But  somehow  or  other,  she  hasn't  a 
knack !” 

Oh.  a  very  tine  thing  ’tis  to  have  a  great 
knack ! 


Now  I  have  a  neighbor  whose  house  is 
just  right,  . 

Whenever  you  enter  from  morning  till 

night  i  • 

She  gives  a  touch  here  and  she  gives  a 
touch  there, 

And  all  is  in  order  from  cellar  to  stair. 

Should  I  ask  for  the  reason,  her  friends 
all  can  tell ; 

“Oh,  she  has  a  great  knack  of  doing 
things  well !” 

It’s  not  that  she  works  any  more  than 
her  neighbors, 

But  she  knows  how  to  get  good  results 
from  her  labors ; 

Oh,  yes,  it  is  plain  she  is  blessed  with  a 
knack ! 

That  coveted  gift  which  so  sadly  I  lack. 

So  she  sits  at  her  ease  while  I’m  breaking 
my  back — 

Oh.  a  very  line  thing  ’tis  to  have  a  great 
knack ! 


Oh,  is  there  no  merchant  who  traffics  in 
knacks ! 

By  wholesale  or  retail,  in  barrels  or 
sacks? 

Or  is  there  no  ship  that  sails  over  the 
sea 

Will  bring  in  its  cargo  a  great  knack  for 
me?  . 

There’s  many  a  peddler  out  tramping  the 
road — 

Is  there  one  with  a  half  dozen  knacks  m 


his  load? 

O’er  mountain  and  valley  I'll  follow  his 
tr&ck» 

I’ll  seize'  him  by  force  and  I’ll  rifle  his 


pack, 

For  I  am  determined  I’ll  have  what  1 
lack — 

Oh,  a  very  fine  thing  ’tis  to  have  a  great 
knack  !  — New'  York  Sun. 

(Reprinted  by  request.) 


lx  the  report  of  Women’s  Institutes 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  it  is 
said  that  a  rural  institute  near  the  Soo 
hit  on  rather  an  original  idea  this  year 
in  bringing  their  men  to  a  meeting  and 
having  a  lawyer  there  to  address  them 
on  the  question  of  making  their  wills.  It 
may  have  occurred  to  some  of  the  men  as 
a  rather  somber  idea,  but  the  president 
says :  “We  had  seen  too  many  widows 
left  with  a  family  of  little  children  to 
bring  up  and  no  means  of  providing  for 
them  while  they  w'ere  little  and  needed 
it,  because  there  had  been  no  will  and 
the  farm  could  not  be  sold  until  the 
youngest  child  was  of  age.’’  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  same  idea  is  adaptable  to 
local  Granges. 

Tiie  following  remarks  about  the  rural 
schools  are  quite  as  applicable  to  Ibis 
side  of  the  line  as  to  the  audience  at  a 
Canadian  women’s  institute,  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  : 

’If  you  were  driving  along  a  country 
road  and  saw'  a  cheerless  looking  build¬ 
ing.  sitting  dejectedly  in  a  yard  which 
looked  like  a  small  hayfield  with  a  border 
of  thistles  or  burs  and  a  few  straggling 
flowers  in  front,  would  you  have  to  ask 
anyone  what  it  wras?  I  know  they  are 
not  all  like  that.  I  have  seen  many  a 
rural  school  which  was  a  credit  to  the 
community  in  which  it  stood,  a  well-kept 
building  with  a  mown  lawn,  with  shade 
trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  ;.  but  these  make 
your  heart  sorrier  over  the  other  type, 
which  is,  I  fear,  still  in  the  majority. 
Should  not  the  schools  which  house  the 
children  for  whom  wre  try  to  make  at¬ 
tractive  homes,  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  those  homes?  Paint  has  the  same  re¬ 
juvenating  effect  there  as  at  home ;  trees 
and  shrubs  add  the  same  beauty,  and 
flowers  are  as  easily  grown ;  there  are 
more  hands  to  tend  them  and  no  chickens 
to  scratch  them  out. 

And  what  about  the  inside  of  our 
schools?  Have  you  been  in  yours  lately? 
Is  it  as  clean  as  your  kitchen?  Can  any 
of  you  tell  me  why  a  kitchen  floor  needs 
to  be  cleansed  so  often,  while  the  floor  at 
school,  where  20  or  20  children  run  in 


and  out  and  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being,  and,  incidentally,  eat  their  lunch, 
needs  to  be  cleaned  only  four  times  a 
year?  According  to  law,  the  school  must 
be  cleaned  four  times  a  year,  but  it  is  not 
against  the  law  to  clean  it  oftener.  Are 
there  basins  and  paper  towels  in  your 
school?  Those  grimy  little  hands  which 
must  be  washed  before  dinner  at  home 
need  washing  before  handling  the  lunch 
at  school. 

Do  the  children  sit  with  cold  feet  half 
the  forenoon,  or  have  you  an  efficient 
heating  and  ventilating  system? 

Are  the  walls  redecorated  as  often  as 
they  are  at  home  and  in  as  pleasing 
shades ’  Are  they  hung  with  framed 
prints  of  good  pictures,  or  are  they  hung 
with  last  year’s  calendars,  etc.?  If  not 
already  there,  there  is  room  in  your 
school  for  tw'o  or  three  dozen  pictures  in 
different  sizes. 

/What  about  a  hot  lunch?  We  wouldn’t 
let  the  children  sit  down  at  home  in 
Winter  time  to  eat  a  cold  lunch  and  drink 
cold  water  with  it,  especially  if  they 
had  tramped  a  mile  or  two  through  the 
snow.  A  hot  lunch,  too,  might  solve  the 
problem  of  having  the  teacher  at  school 
at  noon  to  supervize  the  children’s  play. 
Most  of  the  things  which  happen  at 


26th  Row — Same  as  25th  row. 

27th  Row — Same  as  24th  row. 

28th  Row — Same  as  25th  row. 

29th  Row — Same  as  28th  row'. 

30th  Row- — Make  a  shell  of  6  d.  c.  in 
each  2  ch.  and  repeat  around  the  bonnet. 
Run  ribbon  in  27th  row. 

This  is  a  very  nice  fitting  bonnet  for  a 
little  baby’s  head.  Mrs.  eewin  chase. 


My  Eggless  Recipes 

Generally  speaking,  I  do  not  favor  egg¬ 
less  recipes.  The  egg  being  rich  in  the 
necessary  vitamines,  it  is  not  wise  to  cur¬ 
tail  its  use.  However,  there  are  times 
when  the  last  egg  has  gone  to  market  and 
something  must  be  baked,  or  in  the  Fall 
and  early  Winter  when  eggs  are  scarce 
and  high,  when  eggless  recipes  come  into 
their  own  and  are  appreciated. 

By  following  the  recipes  given  below' 
you  may  have  a  pie,  a  white  cake,  a  fruit 
cake,  a  pan  of  delicious  ginger  bread  or 
cookies,  without  an  egg  in  the  house. 

Butterscotch  Pie. — 'One-fourth  cup  but¬ 
ter,  one-half  cup  brown  sugar,  one  pint 
milk,  two  heaping  tablespoons  cornstarch 
(or  flour)  rubbed  smooth  in  cold  water. 
Melt  butter  and  sugar  in  pan,  add  milk, 
then  flour  paste  if  flour  is  used.  Wait 


Baby's  Crocheted  Bonnet 


school  which  should  not  happen  are 
caused  by  lack  of  supervision  at  noon 
and  lack  of  organized  games. 


Baby’s  Chocheted  Bonnet 

Ch.  10  and  fasten  to  form  a  ring. 

1st  Row' — Ch.  3,  26  d.  c.  in  ring,  fasten 
ch.  3. 

2d  Row — 3  d.  c.  (3  ch.  forming  the  first 
one)  in  first  d.  c.,  skip  2  d.  c.,  3  d.  c. 
in  next,  and  so  on  till  there  are  0  groups 
of  3  d.  c. 


3d  Row — (5  d. 
around. 

c.  in 

2 

ch.,  cb. 

3) 

4th  Row — (7  d. 
around. 

c.  in 

o 

o 

eh.,  ch 

4) 

5th  Row — '(9  d. 
around. 

c.  in 

4 

ch.,  cb. 

5) 

6th  Row — (11  d. 
around. 

c.  in 

5 

ch.,  eh. 

6) 

7th  Row — (13  d. 
around 

e.  in 

oh.  6.  cli. 

7) 

8th  Row— (15  d. 

e.  in 

7 

cb.,  ch. 

8) 

around. 

0th  Row — 17  d.  e.  in  8  cli.,  ch.  3,  1 
d.  c.  in  center  of  15  d.  e.,  ch.  3,  17  d.  c. 
in  next  8  ch.  repeat  around. 

10th  Row'— 13  d.  c.  in  center  d.  c.  of 
17  d.  c.„  ch.  3,  1  d.  c.  in  3  ch.  below,  ch. 
2,  1  d.  c.  in  next  3  ch.  below,  ch.  3.  Re¬ 
peat  around. 

11th  Row — 11  d.  c.  in  center  d.  c.  of 
13  d.  c.  below  (ch  2,  1  d.  c.,  ch  2)  3 
times,  making  4  spaces,  11  d.  c.  in  13  d.  c. 
Repeat  around. 

15th  Row' — 0  d.  c.  in  center  d.  c.  of  11 
d.  c.  below'  (ch.  2,  1  d.  c.,  ch.  2),  4  times, 
making  5  spaces.  0  d.  c.  Repeat. 

16th  Row — 7  d.  c.  (2  ch,  1  d.  c..  2  ch.), 
making  6  spaces.  Repeat  around. 

17th  Row — 5  d.  c.  (2  ch.,  1  d.  c.,  2 
ch.),  making  7  spaces. 

18th  Row' — 3  d.  c.  (2  ch..  1  d.  c..  2 
ch. ).  making  8  spaces. 

10th  Row — 41  d.  c.,  2  ch.,  1  d.  c),  re¬ 
peat  all  around. 

20th  Row — 1  d.  c,  in  d.  c.,  2  d.  c.  in  2 
ch..  1  d.  c.  in  d.  e..  repeat  around. 

21st  Row — (1  d.  e..  ch.  2.  1  d.  e.)  in  d. 
c,  skip  3,  ch.  2  (1  d.  c.,  ch.  2.  1  d.  c.) 
in  next  d.  c.  Repeat  around. 

22d  Row — (1  d.  c.,  ch.  23  d.  c.)  in  2 
ch.  Repeat  till  there  are  33  groups  of 
(1  d.  c  .  ch.  2.  3  d.  c),  turn. 

23d  Row — Same  as  22d  row. 

24th  Row — (1  d.  c.,  ch.  2,  1  d.  c.)  Re¬ 
peat  across,  turn. 

25th  Row — Same  as  22d  row. 


until  boiling  to  add  cornstarch  paste,  and 
boil  until  thick.  Pour  into  baked  crust. 

White  Cake.— Cream  together  a  piece 
of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  and  one  cup 
of  sugar ;  add  one  heaping  tablespoon 
cornstaj  ch  and  stir  well,  then  one  cup  of 
sweet  milk,  tw'o  heaping  cups  of  flour, 
into  which  three  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder  and  a  pinch  of  salt  have  been 
well  sifted.  Beat  until  light  and  add  one 
teaspoon  of  lemon  extract.  Bake  in  loaf 
or  layers.  Upon  the  mixing  or  beating 
depends  the  success  of  this  cake. 

bruit  Cake. — Two  cups  brow'n  sugar, 
two-thirds  cun  lard  or  meat  fat,  two  cups 
w'ater,  tw'o  cups  Sultana  raisins,  two 
cups  seeded  raisins,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
tw'o  teaspoons  pow'dered  cinnamon,  one 
teaspoon  powdered  cloves,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  pow’dered  mace,  one-half  teaspoon 
grated  nutmeg,  two  teaspoons  baking 
soda  ;  four  cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  bak¬ 
ing  pow'der,  iy2  cups  chopped  nutmeats, 
three  tablespoons  warm  water.  Put  lard 
or.  fat  into  saucepan,  add  sugar,  water, 
raisins,  salt  and  spices,  and  boil  three 
minutes.  Cool,  and  when  cold  add  flour, 
baking  pow'der,  soda  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  and  nutmeats.  Mix  and  turn  into 
w'ell-greased  and  floured  cake  tin  and 
bake  in  slow  oven  one  and  a  half  hours. 
I  prefer  a  turk’s  head  pan  for  this. 

Gingerbread. — One  cup  raisins,  one 
cup  brow'n  sugar,  one-half  cup  shortening, 
three  cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  ginger,  one 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  cup  molasses,  one 
cup  boiling  water,  one  teaspoon  soda. 
Mix  sugar,  molasses  and  shortening,  add 
water  with  soda  dissolved  in,  then  ginger, 
cinnamon  and  flour,  sifted  together.  Bake 
about  40  minutes. 

Cream  Cookies. — One  pint  cream,  one 
pint  sugar,  two  teaspoons  baking  pow'¬ 
der.  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough. 

Ginger  Cookies. — One  cup  molasses, 
two  tablespoons  w'arm  milk  or  w'ater.  one 
tablespoon  ginger,  one-half  cup  of  short¬ 
ening,  one  teaspoon  soda,  flour  to  mix 
soft  as  can  be  handled.  Mix  in  order 
given,  dissolving  soda  in  milk  or  water. 
Shape  into  balls  the  size  of  a  hickorynut. 

T  ay  on  a  sheet  or  in  dripping  pan  and 
flatten  with  a  spoon  or  the  bottom  of  the 
measuring  cup  to  one-half  inch  thick. 

M.  o.  T. 


_  “Why  are  you  studying  all  these  for¬ 
eign  languages?’’  “I’m  thinking  of  living 
in  New  York.” — Chicago  Journal. 


A  Clean  House 

It  is  easy  to  keep  your  house 
clean  with  an  Eclipse  Electric 
Cleaner.  It  cleans  all  kinds  of 
carpets,  rugs,  draperies,  uphol¬ 
stery  and,  in  fact,  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  house  where 
dirt  and  dust  gathers.  Can  be 
operated  by  City  or  Farm  light 
power.  A  child  can  run  it.  No 
woman  will  do  without  one  after 
once  seeing  it  work.  To  intro¬ 
duce  thisCleanerintomore  farm 
homes.  I’m  going  to  make  a  spe¬ 
cial  price  for  a  short  time.  I’m 
going  to  cut  my  regular  price 
almost  in  half,  so  that  every 
home  can  afford  to  have  one. 

Write  for  further  particu¬ 
lars  today  about  this  special 
offer  and  a  description  of 
this  Cleaner. 

C.  L.  TEMPLAR,  501  Everson  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  lyourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  in-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

BmKws’ 

FOR 

INDIGESTION) 

O  ’j  CENTS  J/ 

6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 

ELL-ANS 

25$  and  754  Packages  Everywhere 


Home  Can  Sealer 

Make  Money  canning 
Fruits  and  Vegeta¬ 
bles  At  Home. 

Can  your  own  fruits,  veg- 
•tables,  meats,  syrups,  etc. 
In  cans,  with  our  VIRGINIA 
HOME  CAN  SEALER,  for 
"  your  family,  neighbors  and 
for  market.  Add  $100  to  $500 
to  vour  savings  account.  It's 
quick-simple— better  than 
glass.  No  solder,  no  spoil¬ 
ing,  no  breakage.  Our  book  - 
lettellshow.  We  also  Mfg. 
and  furnish  cans.  Act  quick!  Write  NOW!  Dealers  wanted. 

VIRGINIA  CAN  CO.,  Box  577 -K  ROANOKE,  VA. 


SILK  HOSIERY 


Pure  Japanese  Silk  Hose  di¬ 
rect  from  mill.  Every  pair 
guaranteed.  Write  today  for 
our  money-saving  proposition.  An  extra 
pair  with  each  box  order.  Agents  wanted. 

THE  STYLA  HOSIERY  CO.  New  Haven.  Conn. 


BEAUTIFUL 
Kodak  Pictures 

Any  size  kodak  film  developed  for  5c.  Prints,  3c 
each.  Refunds  on  all  exposures  that  will  not 
print.  Over  night  service. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  PHOTO-SERVICE 
433  State  St.  Schenectady,  New  York 


|  The  Farmer  | 
i  His  Own  Builder  I 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ” 

—  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZZ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

EE  For  sale  by  S 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  I 

E  333  west  30th  Street,  New  York  = 
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Letters  of  An  Indiana  Farmer 

It  is  the  first  Sunday  in  June,  and  a 
day  to  justify  Lowell’s  description.  The 
huge  locust  tree  that  grandfather  planted 
is  a  mass  of  bloom.  How  old  it  is  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  was  already  higher  than 
a  2%-story  house  in  the  sixties,  as  a  pho¬ 
tograph  shows.  Next  to  the  locust  tree 
is  a  Philadelphus,  also  loaded ;  we  do 
know  its  name,  but  we  follow  common 
usage  and  call  it  syringa,  ordinarily. 
And  then,  covering  two  south  windows, 
the  great  Empress  of  China  rose,  about  a 
quarter  century  old,  earliest  of  our  roses, 
a  mass  of  fragrant  pink.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  never  was  so  beautiful,  but  I  may, 
as  a  returned  native,  view  it  with  partial 
eyes.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  cat¬ 
alogues  dismiss  it  with  a  line  or  two, 
merely  mentioning  its  color,  when  it  is  a 
marvel  of  hardiness  and  freedom  from 
disease,  and  blooms  again  in  the  Fall.  1 
would  not  exchange  it  for  a  dozen  of 
the  Rambler  type,  though  'I  find  place  for 
those  also,  when  they  come  to  my  door, 
as  three  “Dorothy”  did  this  Spring. 

The  family  departed  early  this  morn¬ 
ing,  in  “Grandpa’s  beele,”  to  view  a  farm 
about  10  miles  away,  as  Earl  has  an  at¬ 
tack  of  wanting  to  be  his  own  boss — as 
if  one  ever  is  1  Even  a  man  is  subject  to 
weather  and  markets;  a  woman  owner 
can  run  her  hous'fe,  but  unless  she  is  of 
Amazon  build,  and  can  manage  horses 
and  a  scythe,  she  is  more  or  less  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  help  she  can  find  to  mow 
her  weeds  and  get  ground  in  order. 

We  have  been  having  tractor  troubles. 
I  bought  a  small  garden  tractor  last  vear, 
and  it  has  never  been  really  tamed.  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  put  out  by  a  reputable  com¬ 
pany.  and  I  feel  sure  the  difficulties  wi.l 
yet  be  adjusted,  I  am  not  mentioning  the 
make.  Anyway,  we  called  it  “Maud”  on 
its  arrival,  and  the  name  proved  unhap¬ 
pily  pat!  However,  the  men  have  been 
working  on  it,  and  we  had  it  out  for  ex¬ 
ercise  on  the  big  garden  last  evening, 
'and  it  did  better  than  it  ever  had  done. 
(The  “exercise”  was  partly  for  the  trac¬ 
tor  and  partly  for  the  person  who  had  to 
keep  it  from  turning  turtle.)  I  am  a 
member  in  good  standing  of  the  Incurable 
Optimists — as  a  farmer  needs  to  be — and 
hope  to  report,  before  another  letter,  that 
“Maud”  is  thoroughly  well  broken. 

There  is  music  from  the  little  church 
embowered  in  locust  trees,  probably  de¬ 
scendants  of  my  great  patriarch.  I  am 
not  at  church  because  my  face  is  a  sight, 
and  I  get  tired  explaining  to  people  that 
I  think  it  is  poisoned,  but  the  doctor 
calls  it  some  long-named  skin  disease.  I 
don’t  care  particularly  what  be  calls  it, 
so  he  cures  me ;  and  I  wouldn’t  burden 
one  of  these  letters  with  physical  ills,  if 
it  were  not  that  I  wonder  whether  any 
of  the  professional  potato  grower  have 
had  a  similar  experience.  I  was  using 
sulphur  dust  in  potato  furrows,  and  it 
blew  into  my  face;  my  eyes  became  ter¬ 
ribly  inflamed,  and  didn’t  get  over  it  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  the  eruption  started 
those  same  days.  I  never  heard  of  sul¬ 
phur  poisoning,  but  it  might  have  con¬ 
tained  impurities. 

We  are  using  certified  seed,  and  also 
formalin  dip  ;  I  wouldn’t  consider  plant¬ 
ing  without  it,  and  it  was  just  as  easy  to 
do  enough  for  both  families.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  many  men  don’t  mind  having 
scabby  potatoes.  (Wives  not  heard 
from.)  The  sulphur  was  an  experiment, 
and  only  part  of  the  row’s  got  in,  so 
there  will  be  a  good  basis  for  comparison. 

The  men  who  are  taking  care  of  the 
apple  trees  reported  last  week  that  “there 
will  be  a  hundred  bushels  if  they  all 
stayed  on.”  The  are  too  thick,  but  wre 
are  waiting  for  the  expected  “June  drop” 
before  thinning  any.  There  are  only  10 
or  12  mature  trees,  so  the  estimate  is 
quite  beyond  probability.  The  trees  look 
uncommonly  healthy,  even  some  that 
barely  escaped  the  ax.  It  hardly  seems 
possible  that  just  one  year  of  correct 
pruning  and  spraying  would  put  them 
into  such  good  shape.  The  young  fruit 
trees  set  this  Spring  all  have  started  off 
well,  except  the  French  Paradise  seed¬ 
lings  for  budding,  of  which  only  about  40 
per  cent  show  signs  of  life.  They  were 
very  late  starting,  however,  so  a  few’  more 
may  pull  through. 

The  first  ripe  strawberry  appeared 
.Tune  1;  they  were  ripening  about  two 
weeks  earlier  last  year.  The  patch  needs 
rain.  The  _  blackcaps  are  loaded  with 
bloom,  promising  a  much  larger  crop  than 
last  year,  barring  the  same  accidents  of 
drought  and  birds.  As  we  almost  al¬ 
ways  have  both  I  am  planting  no  more 
blackcaps — until  I  change  my  mind  !  I 
had  a  present  of  white  blackberry  plants 
the  other  day.  They  always  sounded  like 
a  joke,  but  are  pronounced  really  good. 
Five  Franco-German  currant  bushes  are 
w’orrying  me ;  they  were  set  in  April. 
1921,  and  are  of  luxuriaht  growth,  but 
without  a  sign  of  blossom,  while  Wilder, 
of  same  age,  not  nearly  so  thrifty,  bore  a 
little  fruit  even  last  year,  and  again  this 
year. 

I  mentioned,  in  an  earlier  letter,  plans 
to  start  Lilium  regale  from  seed.  They 
are  up  now,  and  very  promising,  writh  a 
100  per  cent  germination.  As  three  dozen 
seeds  cost  about  half  the  price  of  one 
bulb,  it  seems  to  be  the  economical  wray 
to  establish  a  big  plantation,  such  as 
this  big  place  needs.  Now7  I  shall  ask 
some  friends  to  save  the  seed  of  Madonna 
lilies,  and  perhaps  some  others.  I  am 
trying  Amaryllis  seed,  also. 


The  folks  came  back  laughing  from 
their  farm  hunt.  Lula  says,  “For  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  I’d  not  live  there.”  They  re¬ 
ported  a  lot  of  land  lying  idle,  as  hands 
had  gone  to  the  Dayton  factories.  We 
have  heard  much  of  the  abandoned  farms 
of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States, 
but  it  wras  a  shock  to  find  them  so  close 
as  Ohio.  E.  M.  c. 


Splint  Brooms  Again 

The  writer  has  been  much  interested 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  directions  for  making 
splint  brooms,  having  seen  these  brooms 
for  the  first  time  during  a  recent  visit 
at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
They  are  made  by  the  mountaineers  of 
the  region  (the  men),  and  are  very  prac¬ 
tical  and  effective  as  “scrub  brooms,”  and 
also,  in  smaller  sizes,  as  hearth  brooms ; 
in  fact,  the  various  branches  of  my  fam¬ 
ily  are  now  pretty  well  supplied  with  im¬ 
portations  by  parcel  post.  A  hickory 
hearth  broom  is  as  quaint  and  old-timey 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  alwayi  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2170.  Dress  tor  21C5.  Coat  dress, 
misses  and  small 


women,  16,  18  and  36  to  42  bust.  The 
20  years.  The  18- 

year  size  will  re-  medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  3%  yds.  of 

material  40  in.  quire  4%  yds.  of 
wide,  3(<j  yds.  44, 

3(4  yds.  54.  20  eents.  material  36  or  40 


in.  wide,  3K  yds. 
afjSeiz’p'  .74.  20  cents. 


2155.  Blouse  with 


2174.  Girl’s  dress  bust.  The  medium 
with  raglan  sleeves, 

8  to  14  years.  The  size  will  require  2% 
12-year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  3%  yds.  of  yds.  of  material  36 
material  36  or  40 

in.  wide,  3  yds.  44,  in.  wide,  2 V2  yds. 
with  %  of  a  yd.  ex¬ 
tra,  either  width,  40,  2%  yds,  44.  20 
for  the  facing.  20 
cents.  cents. 


as  a  braided  rug,  as  primitive  as  a  rush- 
bottomed  stool,  and  ‘I  btdieve  a  handy 
New  England  boy  could  work  up  a  nice 
little  broom  business  among  the  Summer 
cottagers.  They  sell  in  Virginia  for 
about  a  quarter  apiece,  but  Northerners 
are  glad  to  pay  from  twice  to  four  times 
that  price. 

The  mountaineers  are  very  skillful  in 
making  splint  baskets,  and  I  have  even 
seen  a  man’s  hat  handsomely  woven  of 
very  fine  splint.  r.  f.  p. 


Chili  Con  Carne 

Seeing  the  request  of  E.  E.  S.  for  a 
recipe  for  chili  con  carne,  I  am  sending 
mine,  which  I  would  like  very  much  to 
have  her  try  :  1  lb.  boiling  beef,  1  lb. 

chili  or  red  kidney  beans,  three  medium 
sized  onions, '  1  qt.  stewed  tomatoes,  1 
tablespoon  chili  pepper.  Salt  to  suit  the 
taste.  Boil  the  beef  until  done,  remove 
from  kettle  and  chop  quite  fine.  I  put 
mine  through  the  food  grinder.  Soak  the 
beans  about  an  hour,  then  put  them  on  to 
cook  in  the  water  in  which  the  meat  was 
boiled.  When  beans  are  done  put  drip¬ 
pings  or  butter  in  pan  or  kettle  to  heat, 
chop  onions  and  let  simmer  in  the  hot  fat 
a  few  minutes.  Add  the  tomatoes,  meat, 
beans,  chili  pepper  and  salt.  A  little 
black  pepper  may  be  added  if  one  cares 
for  it.  .  This  may  seem  "like  a  lot  of  work, 
but  it  is  well  worth  every  bit  of  it. 

MBS.  L.  L.  TWINING. 


flakes  of  toasted  corn.  That  is 
economy! 

There’s  no  extra  cost  for  the  su¬ 
perior  quality.  Ready  to  eat  with 
cream  or  milk,  energizing,  and  with 
a  crispness  and  flavor  that  says  to 
every  appetite,  “Here’s  happiness.” 

Be  sure  you  get  Post  Toasties 
—distinctive  in  quality —worth  ask¬ 
ing  for  by  name. 

Fostloasties 

-Improved  com  flakes 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


give  you  the  best  possible  protection 
against  the  appalling  losses  that  occur  when 
lightning  strikes?  It’s  the  wet  grounding 
that  makes  lightning  rods  effective  and 
insures  protection. 

This  feature  is  exclusive  with  the  SECUR¬ 
ITY  RODDING  SYSTEM. 

Get  out  SECURITY  book !  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  array  of  facts  in  it  about  light¬ 
ning.  The  Government  and  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies’  points  of  view  on  light¬ 
ning  protection  are  plainly 
set  forth,  togetherwith  a 
vast  amount  of  other  help¬ 
ful  information.  An  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  SECURITY 
SYSTEM  is  safe  for  you. 
We  are  responsible  and  we 
stand  back  of  it. 
today  for  our  FREE  book 
and  particulars 

SECURITY  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO. 
605  Pine  Street, 
Burlington,  Wisconsin 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur- 

f>ose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
ow  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  r>atisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own*  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  tf. 


932 


V*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  7,  1923 


Easier  than* 
Whitewash 


It  takes  less  than  five  minutes  to  mix 
the  Carbola  powder  with  water  and 
have  it  ready  to  use  as  a  white  paint 
and  powerful  disinfectant.  No  wait¬ 
ing  or  straining  ;no  dogging  of  sprayer. 
Does  not  spoil.  Does  not  peel  or  flake. 
Disinfectant  is  right  in  the  paint 
powder — one  operation  instead  of 
two.  Gives  better  results,  costs  less. 
Used  for  years  by  leading  farms. 

*Your  hardware,  paint,  seed  or  drug  dealer  has 
Carbola,  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order  direct.  Satis¬ 
faction,  or  money  back.  10  lbs.  (10  gals.)  $1.26  and 
postage;  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.60  delivered;  60  lbs.  (50 
gals.)  $5.00  delivered;  200  lbs.  (200  gals.)  $18.00  deliv¬ 
ered;  trial  package  and  booklet  80c. 

Add  2596  for  Texaa  and  Rocky  Mt.  States 


CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO..  Inc. 

304  Ely  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


Fatter  pigs  & 
fatter  profits 

HOGS  need  animal  food  to  build 
flesh  and  bone.  Dold-Quality 
Digester  Tankage  is  60%  animal 
protein.  Mix  with  grain  or  feed 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 
Gives  better  results  than  grain 

alone;  aavea  one-third  cost.  Tankade-fed 
hogs  show  more  pounds  when  marketed — and 
more  profit  per  pound.  Experience  proves  it. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  on  DOLD- 
QUALITY Poultry  and  stock  foods 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO. 

Dept.  R.N .  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


DIGESTER 

TANKAGE 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hi* 
ankle,  hock,  etifle,  knee  or  throat. 


ABSORBINE 

**  IKA0E  MARK  HtO.US.PAf.OfF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated— only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2.50  per 

tottlt  delivered.  Deicrlbe  your  c»ae  for  »ped»l  Initructloni. 
and  Book  8  R  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR.,  the  sntl- 
•eptle  liniment  for  mankind,  reduce!  Painful  Swelling. 
Enlarged  Glande,  Wene,  Bruliei,  Varlcote  Velms  allaye 
Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  81.2S  •  bottle  at  druggliti  or 
delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  poitoaid  for  10c. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Maes. 


Be  Prepared  for  , 

COLIC 

For  safety  sake  keep  a 
package  of  Dr.  Lesure’s  Colic 
Drops  on  hand  always.  Sure 
relief  for  Colic,  Cramps, 
Stoppage  of  water,  Black 
Water,  Indigestion  and 
Scours,  in  horses,  alfalfa 
bloat  in  cows  or  Colic  Bloat 
In  calves.  No  opiates:  en¬ 
tirely  safe.  Quick  and  stimu¬ 
lating;  easy  to  give.  Sold  by 
best  dealers,  $1.25.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
if  dealer  is  not  supplied.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  back. 

DR.  LESURE’S 

Colic  '  Drops 

■-■=SeBS£gt%a-l  Dr«  J.  G,  Lesure,  Keene,  N,  H, 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS-,  Dept  R.  Gardner  Mass 

THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

r  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  (1.50. 

For  Smle  by  , 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Hogs 

I  have  been  feeding  Alfalfa  and  clover 
hay  to  hogs  for  20  years.  It  is  aston¬ 
ishing  how  soon  little  pigs  will  pick  it 
over,  and  sows  seem  to  relish  it,  espe¬ 
cially  after  farrowing.  In  warm  weather 
when  swine  can  get  green  forage  they  will 
eat  little,  if  any,  hay.  Alfalfa  is  a  won¬ 
derful  feed  for  all  farm  animals,  includ¬ 
ing  poultry,  and  few  farmers  seem  to  ap¬ 
preciate  it  fully,  possibly  because  it  takes 
longer  to  get  results  at  the  start  than  it 
does  with  other  crops.  The  main  prob¬ 
lem  with  most  breeders  of  swine  is  the 
proper  proportions  of  minerals  or  chem¬ 
icals  to  feed,  and  when,  as  it  is  not  advis¬ 
able  to  use  medicine  too  generously. 

•Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  e.  c.  m. 

Your  experience  in  feeding  Alfalfa  to 
hogs  is  very  similar  to  that  reported  by 
other  farmers  who  have  attempted  to 
supply  hogs  with  roughage  of  this,  char¬ 
acter.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
brood  sows  can  be  maintained  largely  on 
Alfalfa  and  corn,  and  that  if  fed  in  this 
manner  they  will  be  wintered  at  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  low  cost  for  feed.  In  1908  we 
commenced  feeding  Alfalfa  to  brood  sows 
while  doing  research  work  at  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station.  Within  a 
short  time  the  advantages  of  this  system 
of  feeding  were  in  evidence,  for  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  herd  developed  into  un¬ 
usual  size  and  possessed  a  frame  and 
bony  structure  that  enabled  them  to  at¬ 
tain  unusual  development. 

We  would  say  concerning  forage  crops 
that  what  the  silo  has  done  for  the  dairy¬ 
man  forage  crops  will  do  for  the  general 
farmer  interested  in  pork  production.  In¬ 
stead  of  so  many  corncribs  crosses  as  are 
practiced  in  the  Corn  Belt  in  their  pork 
producing  methods,  it  seems  to  us  that  a 
forage  crop  cross  with  Alfalfa  supple¬ 
ment  during  the  Winter  would  result  in 
more  efficient  and  economical  production. 
Actually  there  is  no  mineral  deficiency 
in  a  ration  where  Alfalfa  is  abundantly 
supplied.  This  is  true  with  both  cattle 
and  swine. 

Naturally  fattening  hogs  require  con¬ 
centrated  feeds  and  will  not  gain  as  rap¬ 
idly  on  rations  carrying  Alfalfa  as  they 
will  on  rations  limited  exclusively  to 
concentrates.  Nevertheless,  growing  ani¬ 
mals  and  the  breeding  herd  will  devour 
enormous  amounts  of  Alfalfa  and  their 
growth  and  gains  will  be  surprisingly  low 
in  cost  if  forage  crops  and  Alfalfa  are 
fed. 


Drying  Off  Cows 

IWe  have  trouble  in  drying  off  some  of 
our  cows  before  calving.  Would  you  tell 
me  the  best  way?  We  have  a  yearling 
bull  that  has  not  grown  much  since  he 
was  about  two  months  old ;  he  looks 
rough  and  has  always  bloated  a  lot.  He 
is  not  lousy.  He  was  allowed  milk  until 
he  was  about  two  months  old,  then  grad¬ 
ually  weaned  down  to  water  and  calf- 
meal,  and  also  clover  hay  and  whole  oats. 
Several  times  a  large  bull  broke  iu  with 
the  little  one,  but  he  always  seemed 
gentle  with  him.  Could  he  have  hurt 
him  internally?  c.  K.  c. 

New  York. 

Very  little  difficulty  will  he  experienced 
in  drying  off  your  cows  if  you  will  take 
the  precaution  to  reduce  the  grain  ration 
previous  to  the  drying  off  period.  Feed 
only  hay  and  cornstalks  during  this  pe¬ 
riod  and  allow  the  cows  plenty  of  water. 
After  they  have  been  on  a  scanty  ration 
of  this  character  for  two  or  three  days 
milk  only  once  a  day  for  three  days,  then 
every  other  day  until  it  is  evident  that  the 
milk  flow  has  ceased.  If  the  cows  run  on 
pasture,  often  it  is  necessary  to  confine 
them  in  dry  yards  for  perhaps  a  week  in 
order  to  check  the  flow  of  milk  as  desired. 

It  is  possible  that  your  bull  was  stunt¬ 
ed  during  his  early  period  of  growth  and 
development.  If  this  is  the  case  it  would 
not  be  Avise  to  use  him  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  for  the  chances  are  that  his  calves 
would  inherit  this  tendency  to  be  under¬ 
sized  and  unresponsive  to  care  and  man¬ 
agement. 

More  variety  in  your  ration  would  have 
its  advantages,  and  a  combination  of 
ground  oats,  bran  and  linseed  meal,  if  fed 
in  conjunction  Avith  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay, 
can  scarcely  be  improved  upon  for  feeding 
growing  animals  of  this  character.  It  is 
barely  possible  that  the  calf  was  injured 
by  the  older  bull,  though  this  is  not  likely. 

.  lie  would  evidence  some  distress  if  any 
| injury  had  been  suffered. 

I  Avould  suggest  that  the  hull  be  given 
j  a  box  stall,  allowed  plenty  of  hay.  Al- 
falfa  or  clover,  and  fed  from  5  to  7  lbs. 

,  of  the  hay  per  day.  If  he  fails  to  respond 
to  this  care  and  feeding  I  should  say  that 
he  Avas  ill  suited  to  head  a  herd  of  dairy 
COAVS. 


Garbage  as  Feed 

I  am  in  position  to  obtain  about  2% 
tons  of  apple  parings  and  cores,  also  about 
tAvo  tons  of  various  vegetable  leaves  and 
tops  daily,  except  Sundays  and  holidays. 
My  idea  is  to  rent  a  farm  of  about  10 
acres,  preferably  in  New  Jersey,  AA’ithin 
25  miles  of  42d  street,  with  option  of 
purchase,  feed  about  one  ton  of  the  above 


in  a  suitable  Arariety  :th  other  foods  to 
compose  a  balanced  ration  to  dairy  cows, 
hogs  and  a  little  to  chickens,  utilize  as 
much  as  possible  on  my  farm  as  fertilizer 
and  sell  the  balance  as  fertilizer,  s.  H. 

New  York. 

Your  plan  would  work  out  better  on 
paper  than  it  Avould  in  practice.  Apple 
parings,  vegetable  leaves  and  tops  are  not 
well  suited  for  feeding  dairy  coavs.  They 
might  be  used  in  part  to  provide  a  ration 
for  market  pigs  and  chickens,  but  even  so. 
you  could  scarcely  afford  to  cart  this 
refuse  material  25  miles  and  expect  to 
realize  profitable  results  in  case  it  were 
used  for  either  feed  or  fertilizer.  Pigs 
require  concentrated  feeds,  and  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  their  daily  ra¬ 
tion  must  trace  to  such  refuse  ingredients 
as  mentioned. 

From  a  standpoint  of  fertility,  1.000 
lbs.  of  apple  pomace,  Avhich  is  the  residue 
after  the  juice  of  the  apple  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted,  Avould  produce  only  2.6  lbs,  of 
nitrogen,  .6  lb.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
1.5  lbs.  of  potash.  Sugar  beets  and  vege¬ 
table  leaves  are  more  variable  than  the 
apple  parings,  for  1.000  lbs.  of  sugar-beet, 
tops  or  leaves  would  yield  only  about  4 
lbs.  of  nitrogen,  1  lb.  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  6  lbs.  of  potash.  Materials  of  this 
character  carry  very  little  dry  matter, 
and  hence  are  low  in  energy  and  digesti¬ 
ble  nutrients.  If  spread  upon  the  laud 
they  Avould  provide  some  humus  and  add 
somewhat  to  the  fertility  Aralue ;  but  in 
my  opinion  they  would  not  begin  to  pay 
the  cost  of  carting  the  distance  you  pro¬ 
pose. 

A  great  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  utilize  garbage  and  refuse  materials 
of  this  character,  both  as  a  feed  for  swine 
and  as  a  source  of  fertility.  In- a  very 
few  instances  has  success  crowned  such 
efforts.  There  is  an  area  around  Sc- 
caucus,  N.  J.,  where  perhaps  50,000  or 
75,000  pigs  are  fed  each  year  on  refuge 
garbage  collected  from  hotels  and  res¬ 
taurants  in  New  York,  NeAAmrk  and  Jer¬ 
sey  City.  Even  though  collections  are 
promptly  and  regularly  made,  and  Avhere 
the  accumulated  material  has  been  care¬ 
fully  sorted,  degreased,  and  ripened  in 
digesters,  the  practice  has  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  profitable  or  satisfactory  results. 
The  loss  from  cholera  is  relatively  large, 
pneumonia  is  frequently  encountered,  and 
unless  the  breeding  animals  have  been  fed 
and  maintained  on  garbage,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  almost  impossible  and1  surely 
impracticable  to  feed  market  pigs  on  the 
collected  garbage. 

The  results  would  be  nearly  as  disas¬ 
trous  in  case  refuse  materials  of  this 
character  were  assembled  for  poultry 
feeding.  Pigs  and  chickens  both  require 
a  concentrated  feed,  and  cannot  be  either 
deAT_eloped  or  fattened  on  loAV-grade  ma¬ 
terials  of  this  description. 


Rations  for  Bull  and  Dairy  Herd 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  my  bull? 
He  is  24  months  of  age  and  is  well- 
bred.  _  But  is  sluggish.  I  wish  ration 
for  heifers,  age  six  month  and  one  year, 
and  for  Holstein  milk  cows.  They  are  on 
grass  night  and  day  this  Summer. 

New  York.  f.  d.  s. 

Exercise  is  quite  as  important  in  the 
management  of  dairy  bulls  as  a  suitable 
ration.  Herd  sires  that  are  confined  in 
box  stalls  that  are  not  regularly  cleaned 
soon  become  inactive  and  impotent. 
Again,  the  use  of  excessive  amounts  of 
roughage  or  silage  is  conductive  to  slug¬ 
gishness.  The  best  ration  that  I  know 
of  for  breeding  bulls  consists  of  four 
parts  of  oats,  four  parts  of  bran,  and 
two  parts  of  linseed  meal.  This  should 
be  fed  in  conjunction  with  a  good  qual¬ 
ity  of  hay  and  with  only  a  limited  amount 
of  silage.  If  the  use  of  20  per  cent  of 
linseed  meal  causes  undue  laxativeness 
then  it  should  be  reduced  to  10  per  cent 
and  some  gluten  feed  substituted.  The 
use  of  cornmeal  or  cottonseed  meal  is 
not  recommended  for  reasons  well  known 
to  herdsmen.  If  fed  excessively  on  corn- 
meal  too  much  flesh  is  apt  to  be  deposited 
and  cottonseed  meal  is  concentrated  and 
constipating  for  animals  confined  in  box 
stalls. 

For  heifers  six  months  of  age  having 
access  to  pasture  a  ration  consisting  of 
five  parts  of  cornmeal,  three  parts  of 
bran,  one  part  of  linseed  meal,  and  one 
part  of  gluten  feed  will  produce  results. 
The  use  of  bran  and  linseed  meal  should 
be  resorted  to  after  the  pasture  grass 
passes  the  palatable  stage. 

For  your  dairy  herd  of  Ilolsteins  a  ra¬ 
tion  consisting  of  400  lbs.  hominy,  200 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  gluten  meal, 
200  lbs.  oats,  is  proposed.  If  your  coavs 
are  milking  more  than  40  lbs.  per  day. 
add  150  lbs.  of  linseed  meal  to  this  mix¬ 
ture. 


“What  time  is  it,  my  lad?”  asked  a 
traveler  of  a  small  Irish  boy  who  was 
driving  a  couple  of  cows  home  from  the 
fields.  “About  twelve  o’clock,  sir.”  re¬ 
plied  the  boy.  “I  thought  it  would  be 
more  than  that ,”  said  the  man.  “It’s 
never  more  here.”  returned  the  lad  in  sur¬ 
prise.  “It  just  begins  at  one  again.” — 
Melbourne  Australasian. 


Milk  supply 

of  32  States 

Strained  through  the  Dr. 

Clark  Purity  Milk  Strainer 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  GO. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  clamp. 

Why?  Because  our  Dr. Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer  will  remove  every  last 
bit  of  dirt  from  the  milk — and  no 
other  strainer  will  —  we  guarantee 
it.  Make  us  prove  it. 

That  is  why  more  than  ten  million  quarts 
of  milk  are  strained  daily  through  the  Dr. 
Clark.  Why  Borden’s  uses  it  —  and  Van 
Camp,  Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Carnation  Milk 
Co.,  Mohawk  Milk  Co.,  League  members — 
and  other  dairies  all  over  the  country.  Why 
milk  inspectors,  agricultural  colleges  and 
dairy  and  food  inspectors  endorse  it. 

10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes.  Insures  absolutely 
clean  milk  that  brings  the  top  market  price. 
Lasts  a  lifetime  and  is  inexpensive.  If 
your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Why  Harder  Silos 
don't  tip  over 

THE  Harder  patented  Spline  Dowel 
and  square  tongue  and  grooved 
staves  produce  a  rigid  structure  that 
is  secure  amid  the  storms. 

A  leaky  silo  is  worse  than  none  at  all. 
Be  sure  to  get  the  air-tight  kind, 
the  kind  that  never  lean  or  shear. 
The  name  is  “Harder,”  remember 
that. 


HARDER  SILO 


SILO  BOOK  FREE 

•  SEND  for  our  free 
book,  “Saving  with 
Silos.”  It  contains 
in  a  nutshell  the 
whole  story  of  Silos 
and  ensilage. 

HARDER  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  CORP. 
Box  C  Cobleskill, 
New  York 


The  Ireland  Geared  Hoists 

More  and  more  the  hoist  is  becoming  a  necessity 
to  the  worthwhile  farmer.  In  storing  hay,  grain, 

potatoes,  or  ice,  it 
does  away  with  the 
services  of  the 
extra  hired  man. 

Write  for  circular 
and  price  sheet  to¬ 
day.  We  have  a 
hoist  especially 
adapted  for  hay¬ 
ing.  It  can  be 
operated  direct 
fom  the  load. 

Let  us  quote  you 
at  once. 

Ireland  Machinery  &  Foundry  Company 
11-13  State  Street,  Norwich,  New  York 


Demand  Increases  Daily  for  STRUVEN’S 


Send  for  Free  Folder! 

Kvery  user  of  STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL  knows  its 
benefits  for  health  and  growth  of  poultry,  hogs  mid 
stock.  Made  from  fresh,  whole  fish,  finely  ground, 
supplying  the  needed  proteins  and  minerals. 

Fish  meal  is  the  ideal  feed  supplement, — clean  and 
nourishing.  Write  for  free  folder  and  samples. 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.  -  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Preventing  Milk  Fever 

Is  there  any  way  to  feed  a  cow  to  pre¬ 
vent  milk  fever?  Is  it  as  likely  to  occur 
when  cows  are  on  pasture  as  when  they 
are  stabled  in  Winter?  Are  heifers  Calv¬ 
in?;  the  first  time  less  liable  to  have  it 
than  with  their  later  calves?  H.  J. R. 

Pennsylvania. 

Milk  fever  is  caused  by  excessive  feed¬ 
ing  of  cows  during  their  dry  period.  It 
results  from  an  excessive  amount  of  nitro¬ 
genous  material  in  the  blood.  The  heavy 
milkers,  since  they  are  the  best  feeders, 
are  the  ones  that  come  down  with  milk 
fever.  The  precautionary  measures,  there¬ 
fore.  must  be  directed  toward  regulating 
the  ration  of  heavy-milking  cows  previous 
to  calving.  There  is  an  advantage  in 
having  a  cow  freshen  in  high  condition, 
but  if  this  system  prevails  the  caretaker 
must  exercise  judgment  in  caring  for  the 
cow  just  previous  to  and  during  partu¬ 
rition.  The  use  of  Epsom  salts  or  other 
blood-thinning  purgatives  should  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  to  flush  the  system,  thin  the 
blood  and  prevent  any  possible  excess  of 
nitrogenous  material. 

The  use  of  laxative  feeds  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  brands  with  some  linseed  meal  has 
its  advantages,  and  too  much  Alfalfa  hay 
should  not  be  supplied  at  this  time.  It 
is  seldom  that  heifers  with  their  first 
calves  have  milk  fever.  It  usually  is  en¬ 
countered  during  the  third  or  fourth  lac¬ 
tation  period,  and  instances  are  reported 
where  milk  fever  has  appeared  previous 
to  calving  time.  We  believe  that  the  lia¬ 
bility  to  this  condition  is  less  frequently 
encountered  where  the  cows  are  not 
milked  out  entirely  dry  for  the  first  few 
days  after  calving.  The  transferring  of 
the  blood  stream  from  the  fetus  to  the 
udder  that  takes  place  immediately  after 
calving  undoubtedly  overloads  the  milk¬ 
making  cells  and  brings  about  a  condition 
that  we  recognize  as  milk  fever.  If  the 
ration  of  the  cow  is  restricted  to  laxative 
and  cooling  feeds  and  care  is  taken  not 
to  milk  the  cow  out  dry  following  partu¬ 
rition,  it  is  believed  that  the  trouble  can 
be  very  nearly  controlled.  Of  course,  you 
are  familiar  with  the  oxygen  or  air  treat¬ 
ment  that  must  be  resorted  to  in  case 
paralysis  is  evidenced.  f.  c.  m. 


A  Satisfying  Ration 

I  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  two  years  ago 
last  August  of  a  ration  for  making  hogs 
out  of  pigs,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
of  the  result  as  I  have  witnessed  it.  I 
don’t  raise  pigs,  but  my  neighbor  does, 
and  he  has  to  buy  all  of  his  feed.  Pie 
used  to  live  on  a  large  farm,  but  now  lives 
on  a  small  place  near  town,  and  he  says 
that  it  is  absolutely  the  best  feed  for 
hogs  he  ever  knew.  Two  years  ago  last 
August  he  started  to  feed  this  ration  to 
three  pigs  that  had  been  stunted,  and  at 
that  time  they  would  not  have  weighed 
over  85  lbs.  each  (three  of  them).  They 
dressed  in  December  676  lbs.  Dressed 
two  more  pigs  December,  1921,  265  lbs. 
each.  April  pigs,  1922,  will  dress  two 
more  today,  and  they  are  larger  than  last 
year  (April  pigs).  He  feeds  the  same 
ration  to  his  calf,  keeping  only  one  cow, 
and  he  says  it  beats  everything  to  make 
calves  grow.  An  11-months  old  calf  is 
now  as  tall  as  her  mother.  Ration  is  200 
lbs.  shelled  corn,  50  lbs.  oilmeal  and  75 
lbs.  of  ground  oats.  c.  g.  g. 

Ohio. 


Corned  Beef 

Could  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  corning 
beef?  MRS.  c.  P. 

In  preparing  beef  for  corning  cut  into 
pieces  six  inches  square.  Weigh  the  meat, 
and  weigh  out  salt  in  the  proportion  of 
4  lbs.  of  salt  to  50  lbs.  of  meat.  Sprinkle 
a  layer  of  salt  in  the  bottom  of  the  stone 
crock  or  barrel  to  be  used  for  storage, 
then  put  in  a  layer  of  meat,  packed  very 
closely,  then  another  layer  of  salt,  and 
continue  until  all  is  used,  leaving  just 
enough  salt  for  a  good  layer  over  the  top. 
Let  stand  over  night.  Prepare  a  pickle 
by  dissolving  1  oz.  of  baking  soda,  2  lbs. 
of  sugar  and  2  oz.  of  saltpeter  in  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  tepid  water,  and  after  it  is  cold 
pour  over  the  meat.  Weight  with  a  board 
and  stone,  and  let  stand  30  to  40  days  be¬ 
fore  using. 


Protecting  Meat  from  Insects 

I  noticed  a  reader  asks  how  to  keep 
insects  from  attacking  hams  and  bacon. 
All  she  has  to  do  when  she  takes  her 
meat  out  of  brine  is  to  wash  it  clean  of 
salt,  let  it  air  a  few  minutes,  then  cover 
it  with  black  pepper,  and  then  make  it 
white  with  borax.  Put  plenty  of  it  in. 
She  will  never  have  any  trouble  with 
meat  again.  It  will  keep  any  place  she 
puts  it.  We  have  used  it  for  a  long 
time,  and  never  an  insect  touches  it. 

J.  L. 


Bloody  Milk 

I  have  a  purebred  cow  that  has  been 
fresh  three  months.  She  gives,  a  large 
flow  of  milk,  and  recently  I  noticed  that 
from  one  quarter  came  bloody  milk. 
What  will  cure  this?  w.  H.  T. 

Maine. 

When  one  quarter  of  the  udder  gives 
bloody  milk  we  usually  find  that  chronic. 


incurable  mammitis  (garget)  is  the 
cause,  or  that  the  bleeding  comes  from 
growths  in  the  teat  which  bleed  from 
irritation  at  milking  time.  We  are,  of 
course,  assuming  that  the  bleeding  did 
not  come  on  recently  and  that  it  is  not 
profuse.  When  that  is  the  case  the  cause 
usually  is  an  injury,  such  as  a  kick  or 
blow.  Roll  the  teat  between  the  fingers 
and  thumb  and  you  may  feel  the  growths, 
which  are  warty  or  fibroid.  If  they  are 
quite  close  to  the  opening  of  the  teat  a 
veterinarian  may  be  able  to  remove  them 
by  means  of  a  sharp-edged  cone  on  a 
little  rod  inserted  in  a  tube.  The  rod  is 
pushed  up,  after  the  instrument  is  in¬ 
serted,  so  that  it  passes  the  growth,  and 
is  then  pulled  down  so  that  the  sharp 
edge  cuts  off  the  growth  against  the 
edge  of  the  collar  of  the  tube.  When  the 
growths  are  high  up,  however,  it  usually 
is  best  to  let  them  alone  or  to  let  a  calf 
nurse  or  to  dry  off  the  milk  secretion  in 
that  quarter,  if  the  amount  of  blood  is 
considerable.  When  chronic  garget  is 
the  cause  a  calf  had  better  be  allowed  to 
nurse,  as  the  milk  of  such  an  udder 
scarcely  is  fit  for  human  use.  In  such 
cases  it  also  is  well  to  have  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  applied,  as  tuberculosis  is  a 
possibility,  and  is  incurable.  A.  s.  A. 


Too  Many  Drones 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  bees? 
There  seem  to  be  a  few  working  bees ; 
half  of  them  are  Queen  bees,  or  bees 
nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the  work¬ 
ers,  of  a  darker  color.  Do  these  big  bees 
work  or  will  they  eat  all  the  honey?  I 
have  been  seeing  these  big  bees  ever  since 
early  Spring.  What  shall  I  do? 

Delaware.  c.  R.  duke. 

I  am  afraid  that  your  Queens  are 
drones,  and  that  you  have  an  excess  of 
these  “fathers”  that  let  all  the  rest  of 
the  family  work,  while  they  loaf.  A 
Queen  is  larger  than  a  worker,  but  is 
distinguished  particularly  by  her  length, 
while  the  drone  is  a  big,  fat,  chunky  fel¬ 
low,  easily  distinguished  from  both  work¬ 
ers  and  Queens  by  his  blocky  appearance 
and  lack  of  a  weapon.  If  in  doubt  as  to 
the  sex  of  a  bee,  pick  it  up.  If  it  stings 
you,  it  isn’t  a  drone.  This  is  a  simple 
and  infallible  test. 

Drones  are  the  males  of  the  hive.  Their 
sole  purpose  in  life  is  to  fertilize  the 
young  queen,  so  that,  thereafter,  she  will 
lay  eggs  that  hatch  into  working  bees. 
An  unfertilized  Queen  will  lay  eggs,  but 
only  eggs  producing  drones.  If  you  have 
an  excess  of  drones  and  but  few  work¬ 
ers  in  a  colony,  it  may  be  presided  over 
by  an  unfertilized  Queen  ;  in  which  case, 
the  Queen  should  be  removed  and  a  good 
one  substituted. 

There  are  many  drones  in  evidence  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  however,  and  it 
is  very  likely  these  that  have  alarmed 
you  by  their  apparent  numbers.  Nature 
is  very  wasteful  at  times.  A  virgin 
Queen  needs  to  meet  but  one  drone  and 
but  once  in  her  lifetime,  but  the  colony 
produces  thousands  of  drones  to  insure 
that  this  one  meeting  will  take  place. 
Still,  the  presence  of  one  queen  keeping 
the  family  going,  while  all  the  children 
work,  isn’t  as  uncommon  as  it  might  be 
in  a  presumably  higher  scale  of  life  ;  per¬ 
haps  nature  has  more  respect  for  drones 
than  their  neighbors  have.  M.  b.  d. 


Shorthorn  Sale 

Following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  buy¬ 
ers  and  prices  at  the  Bradford  County 
Milking  Shorthorn  Sale,  held  at  Troy, 
Pa.,  June  2. 

Cow,  Glenside  Silver  Lady,  $900;  to 
Donald  Woodward,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Bull,  Duke  of  Glenside,  $600 ;  Lyle 
Cleveland,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

Cow,  Glenside  Josephine,  2d,  $210;  M. 
Whitney,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Cow,  Miss  Graceful,  $175  ;  F.  J.  Sim¬ 
mons,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

Cow,  Glenside  Nuggett,  $650;  Orchard 
Farm,  Dallas,  Pa. 

Cow,  Dairy  Queens  Lady,  $200;  F.  J. 
Simmons,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

Cow,  Manor  Dusty,  $235  ;  Byron  End- 
ers,  finders,  Pa. 

Cow,  Lady  Supreme,  $285 ;  Orchard 
Farm,  Dallas,  Pa. 

Cow,  Elise  B„  $190;  S.  D.  Peachy, 
Belleville,  Pa. 

Cow,  Tolabell  B,  $225  ;  P.  D.  Gidney, 
Troy,  Pa. 

Cow,  Doris  Johnson,  $700;  C.  P. 

Clark,  Champaign,  Ill. 

Cow,  Claybell  Lady,  $400 ;  Mrs.  L.  D. 
May,  Granville  Summit,  Pa. 

Cow,  Claybell  Lassie,  $550 ;  H.  E. 

Tener,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

Cow,  Claybell  Dutiful.  $400 ;  Donald 
Woodward,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Cow,  Claybell  Bess,  $550 ;  II.  E. 

Toner,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

Cow,  Claybell  Queen,  $300 ;  T.  B.  Mc- 
Caulay,  Hudson,  Quebec. 

Cow,  Princess  Tuberose,  $215 ;  Frank 
Morse,  Troy,  Pa. 

Cow,  Rose  of  Glenbrook,  $951 ;  Mau¬ 
rice  Whitney,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Cow,  Ando  Crawford,  $650 ;  Donald 
Woodward,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Cow,  Lassie  Clay,  $500 ;  Maurice 

Whitney,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Cow,  Rose  Clay,  $310;  L.  R.  Andrus, 
Towanda,  Pa, 


B°B WHITE  Beua^ 
FLY  KILLER 

KILLS  FLIES  WILL  NOT  TAINT  MILK 

WILL  NOT  STAIN  WILL  NOT  MAT  THE  HAIR 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to 

BOBWHITE  CHEMICAL  CORP.,  39  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  j 

j  SWINE  | 

#/.^FREE> 

32  page  book— how  to  keep  your  1 
*  dog  well  —  how  to  care  for  him  I 
When  sick.  Result  of  35  years’  experi-  1 

1  ence  with  every  known  dog  disease.  I 

■  Mailed  FREE.  Write  today.  Dept.  4:107. 

■  H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

H  129  West  24th  St,  New  York  1 

PURE  BRED  PIGS 

AT  FEEDING  PRICES 

Either  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  C 
O.  D.  on  approval  $8  each.  Sows,  Barrows  or  Boars.  Bred 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  the  kind  that,  grow  fast  and  big. 

50  feeding  pigr,  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire.  Big  Type  swine,  6  to  8  wks.  old,  $6- 60  each.  Will 
ship  any  part  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

DR.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51.  Waltham,  Mass. 

Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Largest  herd  in  America.  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  breeding.  Special  offering  of  wean¬ 
ling  pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  *  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  IS  Dundee.  N.Y. 

AT  CTITn  THE  IMPORTED  POLICE  DOG 
A 1  OlllU  kuno  VON  KRllMBKE 

(A.  K.  C.  373571  S.  Z.  XX  152:575.)  He  is  a  beautiful  black 
and  tan  with  wonderful  style,  gait  and  conformation. 
Fee,  $35.  White  Springs  Farm,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Bred  English  Setter  Pups  For  Sale 

Fine  hunting  stock  on  both  sides.  Excellent  for  pets. 
Prices  reasonable.  F.  S.  MORTON,  Concord  ltd., 
South  Sudbury,  Mass.  Tel. — So.  Sudbury  37 — 4. 

■  Ml  1  DflOR  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
■O— jng  All  !t  K  e  s  for  s  a  1  e. 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  MerrLlield,  N.  Y. 

DEPENDABLE  AIREDALES 

Here  You  Get  What  You  Want. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  DANBUKY,  CONN. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

R  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvilt.k,  New  York 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  Vi’aTc1' 

Females.  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

1  flfl  Dina  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires,  6  weeks  old. 

1  UU  r  IgS  $5.60  each.  ROUSE  BROS  Dushork.  Pa. 

GREAT  D ANES-Pups  &*&,§: 

Beauties.  BEN  JAMISON.  So.  Brewer.  Maine.  R.  F.  D.  1 

DCpif CUipCC  ■  Special  prices  during  July  on 
DEniVOninCd  ■  young  boars,  ready  for  service. 
Also  choice  sow  pigs.  PATMOOR  FARMS,  lUrOli-ld.  M.  Y. 

Airedale  Puppie  s  ™™l ch2i& 

piODL  Blood.  F.  H.  FOOTE,  Springdale  Kennels,  Jefferson,  N.Y. 

FANCY  O.  I.  C/s 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  W.  W.  VV  H  I  M  A  N,  1-*.  O. 
Box  No.  469,  Hummelst own,  Pa. 

An  Unusually  Choice  Litter  of  Police  Puppies 

from  imported  stock.  M  E  A  D,  Armenia,  N.  Y. 

n 07.1.117  PUPPIES.  Pedigreed.  Spayed  females. 
V  Circular  free.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  $10  to 

$15.  SILVERLAKE  FARM  Tilton,  New  Hampshire 

Poland  CLtixia,  Boars 

Big  type  ;  Grand  Champion  breeding ;  registered.  For 
farmers’.  $15  to  $26  each.  Breeders.  $25  to  $50.  Order 
direct.  Guaranteed.  STANLEY  SHORT.  Chsswold,  Dot. 

Dostou  Bull  Puppy  Wanted,  male  preferred.  Send  dea- 
D  criptionand  price.  M.  RAT  POWERS.  143  East  Ave.. Norwalk. Ct. 

For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Before  sending  West  for  your  breeding  stock  why  not 
write  US  your  requirements!  We  have  CHERRY 
KING  and  DEFENDER  blood  lines,  the  chief  of  our 
Three  Herd  Hours  being  CREST  DEFENDER,  litter 
brother  of  McKee  Bros’,  famous  Improved  Defender. 
We  have  for  sale  plenty  of  last  Fall’s  and  this  Spring’s 
gilts  and  boars  from  our  Twelve  Aged  Suwa.  Besiues 
the  latter,  we  are  breeding,  this  Spring,  Fifteen  Yearling 
Gilts  of  excellent  quality  for  sale  as  lired  Gilta.  All 
stock  is  Double  Immuned.  We  invite  correspondence  or, 
better  still,  inspection  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on 
State  road  14  miles  East  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

Bedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  F». 

LOOK!  RUB  YOUR  EYES  AND  READ  AGAIN 
English  and  Welsh  Shepherd  Pups  at  reduoed  price  for 
short  time.  Gtorge  Boorman,  Marathon,  New  Y ork 

GUERNSEYS  .*.  | 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  at  present  several  very 
desirable  young  bull  calves  and  two  older 
ones  sired  by  our  herd  sires  and  out  of 
cows  with  or  now  making  A.  R.  records. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  bull ,  write  us. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cehasset.  Mass. 

For  Sale-DUROC- JERSEY  Swine 

Bred  sows,  gilts  and  boars,  weighing  from  100  to  000 
lbs.  Best  of  breeding  and  blood  lines  for  founda¬ 
tion  stock,  without  reserve,  at  reasonable  prices. 

W.  W.  WEIMAN  P.  0.  Box  469  Hummelstown.  Pa. 

“  HAMPSHIRES  PROLIFIC” 

RECORDS  OF  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE.  Records-J*  ]ggSg5br 

Assn,  show  them  to  average  over  8  pigs 

_  _  —  -  —  _ _ —  ,  mm 

I  WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

1  Highly  Bred  I 

J  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  1 

C  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES  R 

I  Roll-wood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn.  1 

to  litter.  Free  circular.  And  (inernflev  ■■  .mw 

Cattle.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 

Box  R  WMITFORD.  PA. 

GOATS 

Select  YourToggenburg  Buck  Ns°EwRFSR,  fc#el 

and  get  a  good  one.  840  up. 

S.  J.  Sharpies  R.  D.  5  Norristown,  Pa. 

VrfK-W'W  m  *  '"n! 

For  Sale — Toggenburg  Doe  and  Kids 

18  mos.  old,  Price,  $30.  Also  two  does,  bred,  $25  apiece. 
Two  pure  white  kids,  male  and  feinaie,  4  mos.  old,  $20 
for  pair.  EARL  WHITE  Arcade,  New  York 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  DAIRT  FARMS,  JZ  S.  3Zd  $«..  Phila.,  P«. 

|  .*.  MISCELLANEOUS  .*. 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrshire*, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  J erseys,  Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  850  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENi  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University, 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Young  Grade  Guernsey  fl XfTdi?. 

Price,  $75.  C I. E FIX) It  FARM,  Claveraek,  N.  Y. 

Anirnre  V iUano  bong  haired  beauties.  Prices  reason- 

nngor d  MUSIIS  able.  Mrs.  W.  H.  T0WNE,  Dover,  Maine 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf  A.  s,6sR»™iu?to?R! **««$.*. 

.*.  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  | 

JERSEYS 

KINNELON  HERD 

Purebred  Brown  Swiss 

KUTLEK,  N.  J. 

Home  of  Ilda’s  College  Boy  whose  dam  has  a 
record  of  13  561  lbs.  milk,  grandam  14,650  lbs. 

Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

Cnr?*U  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
rOrodlo  cu]in  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

PUREBRED  JERSEY  BULL 

Registry  No.  207435  ;  3  yrs.  old.  True  to  type  in  color  and 
form.  Dam  from  Meridale  Herd, through  line  of  profit¬ 
able  producers  to  “  Golden  Lad.”  Sire  from  St.  Lambert 
strain.  Price,  $100.  CLEFD0R  FARM,  North  Road,  Claverick,  N.Y. 

milk  and  great  grandam  16,225  lbs.  milk.  His 
daughters  to  come  fresh  have  milked  over 
forty  pounds  a  day.  A  young  bull  calf  by  the 
above  sire  and  out  of  a  17,139-lb.  cow  for  sale. 

JOHN  C.  HESSE,  Manager 

For  Sale-?uEbifS„*IIS  Jersey  Heifer& Heifer  Calf 

850  and  $30  each.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 

::  HOLSTEINS  :: 

High  Class  Holstein  Cows 

Heilers  and  Calves  hTgh^gr  a  he 

Fresh,  springers  and  fall  cows.  Prices  very  reasoni 
able  for  immediate  sale.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM, 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.,  Munnsville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

High  Grade  Holstein  Heifer  Calves  f4®ste%ebuhii 

and  heifer  calves,  825  up.  Registered  bulls  ready 
for  service,  and  cows.  Address  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y. 

'  -  1 

Pure  Bred  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Three  months  old.  Price  reasonable. 

NORTH  CASTLE  FARM  Mt.  Kisco.  Westchester  Co  ,  N  V. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville.  N.Y 

.*.  SHEEP 

For  Sale-Rag.  Hampshire  Sheep 

CEJCCD  Cr&de  Ewes  and  Home  Feeder  La  mb  a 
onttr  JU  R.  HARRIS  -  Lamuertvillb,  N.  Jd 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Aelxander 


“Scratches”  of  Horse 

1  Imve  a  young  horse— last  Fall  it  had 
scratches  on  the  fron  tfeet.  I  applied 
some  grease,  and  it  disappeared,  but  re¬ 
turned  this  Spring  much  greater  than  in 
Fall.  c.  n.  jr. 

The  term  “scratches”  used  by  stock¬ 
men  for  several  different  diseases  of 
the  skin  of  a  horse’s  legs.  To  the  veter¬ 
inarian,  however,  “scratches”  means  a 
sore  and  cracked  condition  of  the  skin 
at  the  back  of  the  leg  just  above  the  heels 
and  below  the  fetlock  joint.  That  con¬ 
dition  is  practically  the  same  as  a 
chapped  condition  of  a  person’s  hands 
caused  by  neglecting  perfectly  to  dry  the 
hands  after  washing  them  in  cold  weather. 
In  horses  the  cause  is  wettine  of  the  skin 
and  standing  in  a  cold  draft  in  the  stable 
or  outdoors  ;  or  not  perfectly  drying  the 
legs  after  they  have  been  washed.  It  is 
best  not  to  wash  a  horse’s  legs  from  No¬ 
vember  to  May  in  a  Northern  climate, 
and  always  to  dry  the  skin  after  washing 
by  rubbing  thoroughly  with  fine  sawdust. 
When  the  legs  are  muddy,  let  the  mud 
dry  and  then  rub  it  off  with  a  wisp  of 
straw  or  hay  or  a  brush.  If  the  form 
of  scratches  we  have  described  is  present, 
treat  the  case  by  poulticing  with  hot  flax¬ 
seed  meal  and  bran  for  two  days;  then 
wash  the  parts.  Do  not  repeat  the  wash¬ 
ing,  but  two  or  three  times  daily  apply 
freely  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  flowers 
of  sulphur,  one  part  each  of  compound 
tincture  of  benzoin  and  spirits  of  camphor 
and  eight  parts  of  unsalted  lard  or  lano¬ 
lin.  In  an  old  or  chronic  case,  when  the 
skin  has  become  white,  thick  and  un¬ 
healthy  so  that  it  readily  cracks  when 
the  horse  is  worked  or  exercised,  the 
above  treatment  will  not  suffice.  In  such 
a  condition  we  have  found  it  much  better 
to  blister  the  part  lightly  by  rubbing  in 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  powdered  can- 
tharides  and  24  parts  of  unsalted  lard. 
Doing  so  removes  the  outer  or  scarf  skin 
and  new  skin  replaces  it,  and  often  re¬ 
mains  healthy.  If  you  mean  that  the  skin 
of  the  leg  above  the  fetlock  joint  is 
cracked,  sore,  gummy  or  discharging  irri¬ 
tating  liquid,  clip  off  the  hair,  wash*  the 
skin  and  dry  it  perfectly,  and  then  every 
day  saturate  the  parts  with  a  mixture  ot 
four  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  four 
ounces  of  oil  of  tar,  and  a  pound  of 
melted  unsalted  lard.  Reduce  grain  feed  ; 
do  not  feed  corn,  and  see  that  the  horse 
works  or  takes  active  outdoor  exercise 
every  day. 


Enlarged  Glands 

1  have  a  horse  which  has  swollen  glands. 
Can  they  be  cured?  I  have  blistered  him 
several  times,  which  relieves  him  for  two 
or  three  weeks;  then  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  eat  or  drink  until  he  is 
blistered  again.  He  has  been  troubled 
since  last  July.  The  horse.  is  about  12 
years  old,  sound  and  well,  aside  from  this 


Leaking  of  Milk 

I  have  a  purebred  Guenrsey  cow ;  she 
would  be  valuable  if  she  did  not  leak 
milk.  Is  there  anything  that  can  be 
done  to  help  it.  F.  h. 

Maine. 

In  normal  conditions  of  the  teats  milk 
is  kept  from  leaking  by  muscular  fibers  in 
their  walls  which  act  as  sphincters.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  entire  mus¬ 
cular  system  of  a  cow  become  weak  and 
when  that  occurs  the  sphincters  may  fail 
to  keep  milk  from  leaking  out.  More 
often  the  weak  condition  has  been 


Injured  Horn 

What  is  best  to  apply  to  a  year-old 
heifer’s  horn,  the  end  of  which  has  been 
broken  off?  It  bled  very  freely,  and  I 
put  “vaseline”  on  and  tied  with  cloth. 

New  York.  b.  C. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  horns 
are  continuations  of  the  skin,  just  as  a 
person’s  nails.  The  fingernails  grow  from 
a  fleshly  pododerm  tissue  or  matrix  and 
in  time  are  renewed  when  torn  off.  In 
the  same  way  the  hoofs  grown  down  from 
the  coronary  band  of  secreting  tissue  at 
the  hoof  head.  The  horns  grow  from 
hollow  cores  which  connect  with  the 
frontal  sinues  or  cavities  of  the  skull, 
and  which  are  covered  with  red  sensitive 
horn-secreting  tissue.  When  a  horn  is 
knocked  off,  exposing  the  matrix,  new 
horn  will  grow  if  the  latter  is  kept  pro¬ 


This  picture  shows  a  tliree-horse  team  hauling  a  spring-tooth  harrow  on  a  farm  in 
Northern  New  York.  These  horses  are  of  about  the  type  now  used  in  that  section. 
They  are  not  heavy  drafters ;  rather  light,  but  quick  and  active  and  capable  of  doing- 
rapid  work.  The  spring-tooth  harrow  is  still  one  of  the  most  popular  tools  in  fitting 
land  after  plowing.  It  is  especially  useful  in  preparing  sod,  or  in  working  on  rough 
and  stony  ground.  (With  a  spring-tooth  to  work  over  the  furrows  and  a  spike-tooth 
or  Acme  to  smooth  and  fit  the  surface,  a  very  good  fitting  can  generally  be  obtained. 


caused  by  rough  milking,  especially  when 
“breaking  in”  a  heifer  to  milk.  At  that 
time  the  teats  are  very  tender  and  a 
strong  handed  man  is  quite  liable  to 
bruise  them  badly  without  knowing  that 
he  is  doing  so.  It  is  this  harsh  milking 
that  causes  a  heifer  to  become  a  kicker 
and  once  the  vice  is  learned  it  generally 
proves  permanent.  Another  cause  of 
leaking  from  a  teat  is  the  persistent  use 
of  a  probe  or  dilator  when  a  sore  has 
been  present ;  or  it  may  have  been 
caused  by  trampling  or  the  use  of  a  teat 
bistoury  which  has  cut  two  deeply  when 
a  small  opening  in  the  teat  of  a  hard 
milking  cow  was  enlarged  by  that  opera¬ 
tion.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  remedy 
and  it  is  best  to  let  a  calf  nurse  or  dry 
ofF  the  milk  secretion  in  the  affected  teat. 


tected  against  germ  infection  and  further 
injuries.  Your  treatment  was  fairly  good, 
and,  no  doubt,  has  protected  the  wound. 
It  would  be  best,  however,  at  the  present 
stage  to  remove  the  dressing  and  gently 
cleanse  the  wounded  parts  with  warm 
water  containing  a  teaspoonful  of  coal- 
tar  disinfectant  per  cud.  When  that  has 
been  done,  dust  the  Avound  freely  with  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  idoform  and  seven 
parts  of  finely  powdered  boric  acid,  or  if 
the  smell  of  iodoform  is  very  obnoxious 
and  milk  has  to  be  handled  by  the  one 
attending  to  the  case,  substitute  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  each  of  subnitrate  of 
bismuth  and  calomel  and  six  parts  of 
boric  acid.  Some  prefer  to  cover  the 
wound  with  sterilized  cotton  saturated 
with  a  three  per  cent  solution  of  coal-tar 


This  little  picture  shows  a  group  of  lambs  on  a  farm  in  Schoharie  Countv,  N.  Y. 
The  sheep  are  slowly  coming  back  on  our  New  York  farms,  and  while  return  is  not 
as  rapid  as  it  might  be,  there  is  a  steady  gain.  This  is  a  good  thing  in  many  ways, 
and  we  hope  that  prices  for  mutton  and  wool  for  the  next  few  years  will  warrant  a 

large  increase  for  New  York  sheep. 


trouble.  A.  j.  s. 

You  do  not  state  the  location  of  the 
glands  that  are  swollen,  so  one  cannot 
make  a  positive  diagnosis.  As  the  horse 
is  unable  perfectly  to  masticate  feed  and 
drink  water,  however,  we  take  it  as  prob¬ 
able  that  you  refer  to  the  glands  under 
the  jaws,  below  the  ears  and  about  the 
throat.  The  ones  under  the  jaws  and 
ears  are  salivary  glands,  and  those  from 
the  latter  location  have  large  ducts 
(Steno’s)  which  conduct  saliva  into  the 
mouth,  discharging  it  opposite  the  third 
upper  molar  tooth  on  each  side.  We 
think  it  quite  possible  that  these  ducts, 
or  one  of  them,  may  be  partially  blocked 
by  a  stone  (salivary  calculus),  which 
might  easily  be  removed  by  a  qualified 
veterinarian  and  practically  end  the 
trouble.  If  no  such  condition  is  found 
present,  he  should  make  a  careful  exami¬ 
nation  for  glanders,  which  is  an  incurable 
and  contagious  disease,  not  only  in 
horses  and  mules,  but  communicable  and 
fatal  to  man.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
sticky  discharge  from  one  or  both  nos¬ 
trils,"  and  mouse-bitten  appearing  ulcers 
may  be  seen  on  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  partition  or  septum  between  the  nos¬ 
trils.  In  glanders  the  glands  under  the 
jaws  are  enlarged  in  grape-like  bunches 
attached  to  the  bone  of  the  jaw  on  each 
side,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  hind 
leg  swollen  and  possibly  broken  out  with 
farcy  buds  or  buttons.  An  affected  horse 
has  to  be  destroyed,  according  to  State 
law,  and  the  stable  cleansed  and  disin¬ 
fected,  but.  the  owner  is  remunerated  for 
his  loss.  If  there  is  no  sign  of  glanders, 
then  we  think  it  about  certain  that  the 
swellings  are  an  indication  of  infec¬ 
tion,  probably  remaining  from  distemper 
(strangles)  or  from  influenza,  often  called 
shipping  or  stockyard  fever.  In  that 
event  the  veterinarian  should  give  treat- 
meant  with  anti-streptoccic  serum  or  with 
a  bacterin,  an  autogenous  one  being  pref¬ 
erable.  Meanwhile  dissolve  a  dram  of 
iodide  of  potash  in  the  drinking  water 
night  and  morning  for  five  consecutive 
days  for  two  weeks,  and  repeat  the  treat¬ 
ment  later  should  the  glands  again  swell 
and  distress  the  horse.  Instead  of  blister¬ 
ing  the  glands,  clip  off  the  hair  and  rub 
in  some  10  per  cent  iodine  vasogen  or 
petrogen  daily,  or  use  a  proprietary  re¬ 
ducing  preparation,  which  you  can  buy 
at  a  drug  store.  It  would  also  be  advis¬ 
able  to  have  the  veterinarian  put  the 
teeth  in  order. 


When  milk  leaks  from  all  of  the  tears 
milking  three  times  a  day  should  be  tried 
and  in  addition  to  that  the  teats  should 
be  immersed  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum 
for  five  minutes  or  more  night  and  morn¬ 
ing.  If  that  does  not  help  then  coating 
the  tips  of  the  teats  with  melted  wax  or 
paraffin  after  each  milking  may  be  tried, 
and  if  that  also  fails  flexible  collodion 
should  be  applied  night  and  morning  until 
it  makes  the  tips  of  the  teats  somewhat 
sore.  It  may  be  necessary  to  stop  using 
the  collodion  for  a  time  when  that  has 
happened,  but  it  may  again  be  applied 
later  if  found  necessary.  When  such 
means  fail  we  advise  carefully  swabbing 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  teat  duct 
with  tincture  of  iodine  applied  by  means 
of  a  probe  or  little  twist  of  sterilized  cot¬ 
ton  on  a  toothpick.  Doing  so  slightly 
cauterizes  the  membrane  without  causing 
infection  and  swelling  results  so  that  milk 
is  retained.  The  treatment  may  be  re¬ 
peated  as  often  as  proves  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  desired  end.  but  it  is  best 
to  have  it  done  by  a  veterinarian. 


disinfectant,  and  that  is  very  good  treat¬ 
ment  when  infection  of  the  wound  has 
taken  place.  After  the  dusting  powder 
has  been  used,  wrap  the  horn  stub  or 
matrix  lightly  with  sterilized  cotton,  on 
which  some  of  the  powder  has  also  been 
sprinkled.  The  cotton  may  then  be  lightly 
bound  in  place  by  means  of  a  cheesecloth 
bandage  2  or  3  ft.  long  and  2  or  3  in. 
wide,  or  a  horn  case  of  light  leather  may 
be  applied,  provided  it  will  not  irritate 
the  wound.  The  dressing  is  to  be  re¬ 
moved  daily  and  a  new  lot  of  powder  and 
cotton  put  on.  If  the  wound  forms  con¬ 
siderable  pus  and  does  not  look  healthy 
after  a  few  days  of  treatment,  cleanse  it 
perfectly  and  then  give  it  one  thorough 
painting  with  tincture  of  iodine.  When 
that  has  been  done,  continue  the  use  of 
powder  as  before.  If  the  wound  should 
have  a  foul  odor,  which  is  liable  to  be  the 
case  when  treatment  has  not  been  started 
early  or  where  flies  have  irritated  the 
wound,  swab  it  with  a  two  per  cent  so¬ 
lution  of  permanganate  of  potash  twice 
daily,  and  it  will  soon  become  clean  and 
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lose  the  objectionable  odor.  Under  these 
treatments  a  new  horn  will  after  some 
months  replace  the  lost  one. 


Lame  Horse 

I  have  a  lame  horse  which  no  one 
seems  to  understand.  The  lameness  was 
first  noticed  about  four  weeks  ago.  but 
for  a  few  days  we  thought  she  only  made 
a  miss  step  as  she  favored  it ;  one  step 
only  and  not  very  often.  It  is  right  for¬ 
ward,  then  she  did  so  more  often  but 
only  a  day  or  two.  Now  when  she  leaves 
the  stable  first  few  steps  are  quite  lame 
but  after  going  40  or  50  rods  lameness 
disappears.  Work  does  not  hurt  her ; 
she  comes  in  at  noon  square.  A  high 
heel  shoe  makes  her  worse.  I  can  find 
no  sign  of  corns  or  swelling,  heat  ->r 
tenderness  anywhere  A.  w.  A. 

New  York. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  navicular 
disease,  sometimes  called  coffin-joint 
lameness.  As  yet  it  has  not  become 
chronic  so  that  we  scarcely  think  it  likely 
that  the.  surface  of  the  navicular  bone, 
over  which  the  flexor  tendon  plays,  has 
become  ulcerated.  It  may  be  that  the 
condition  is  simply  an  inflammation  of 
the  synovial  bursa  of  the  navicular  re¬ 
gion  and  that  is  termed  navicular  bur¬ 
sitis,  or  it  may  be  inflammation  of  the 
tendon  sheath  or  a  slight  sprain.  If  vou 
can  employ  a  qualified  veterinarian  it 
would  be  well  to  have  him  inject  a  co¬ 
caine  op  eucaine  solution  upon  the  digi¬ 
tal  nerves  so  as  to  render  them  insensi¬ 
tive  when  that  is  done  lameness  located 
in  the  navicular  bone  region  of  foot  sub¬ 
sides  for  a  time  but  returns  when  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  locally  applied  anesthetic 
wears  off.  It  is  simply  done  as  a  means 
of  making  sure  that  the  foot  is  the  seat 
of  the  lameness.  In  chronic  navicular 
disease  the  foot  is  contracted,  smaller 
than  its  mate  and  often  hot  and  dry. 
jSavicular  lameness  is  present  when  the 
horse  starts  to  trot  but  quickly  subsid 
with  exercise.  The  affected  foot  usually 
is  pointed  forward  when  the  horse  stands 
at  rest.  The  only  certain  way  of  re- 
moving  navicular  disease  lameness  is  to 
have  the  horse  unnerved  by  a  trained 
surgeon.  The  trunk  nerve  is  severed  and 
a  portion.  removed  on  each  side  of  th  • 
tetlock  joint.  Healing  then  soon  occurs 
and  the  horse  goes  practicallv  sound,  but 
afterwards  a  metal  plate  should  be  placed 
over  the^  sole  of  the  foot  at  shoeing  time 
so  that  it  will  be  protected  against  naii- 
prick.  A  punctured  wound  causes  an  un¬ 
nerved  horse  no  pain,  therefore  may  be 
unnoticed  and  tetanus  (lockjaw)  result, 
from  lack  of  antiseptic  treatment.  If 
you  cannot  employ  a  qualified  veterin¬ 
arian  we  should  advise  you  to  have  the 
shoes  removed ;  then  keep  cold  wet  swabs 
upon  the  hoof-liead  for  a  month,  or  have 
the  horse  run  barefoot  on  low,  moist 
pasture.  After  the  swab  treatment, 
should  lameness  persist,  clip  the  hair 
from  the  hoof-head  and  blister  it  two  or 
three  times,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
weeks  with  a  mixture  of  two  drams  of 
powdered  cantharides,  two  drams  of  bi- 
niodide  of  mercury  and  three  ounces  of 
lard.  Rul>  it  in  a  little  at  a  time  for  15 
?U11^r.es'  Then  tie  the  horse  up  short 
tor  48  hours  when  the  blister  should  be 
washed  off  and  a  little  lard  applied  daily. 
It  you  let  the  horse  run  on  grass  also  ap¬ 
ply  the  blister  at  intervals  of  three  weeks; 
keeping  the  horse  in-doors  at  the  time. 


(Continued  from  Page  929) 
orated  milk  in  the  world,  which  is  being 
advertised  and  sold  extensively  under  the 
Dairy  lea  brand.  Two  manufacturing 
plants  have  been  added  during  the  year 
—one  built  by  the  Association  at  Milton 
la.,  and  the  other  bought  from  Nestles 
lood  Co.,  Troy,  Pa. 

The  Secretary  said  that  on  April  1 
the  Association  had  64,251  pooling  con¬ 
tracts  on  hand,  and  that  since  then  eon- 
tracts  had  been  coming  in  at  the  rate  of 
i°  The  Association  now 

ias  Aoca^Si  The  Treasurer  showed 

mrt^SOC!atS  assets  t0  be  °ver  $19.- 
000,000;  buildings  and  equipment  are 
valued  at  $6,000,000. 

~  Tber  following  officers  were  re-elected : 

'^Slocum,  Milton,  Pa.,  president; 
John  D.  Miller,  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  vice 
president;  Albert  Manning,  Otisville,  N. 

ttV’-  see£eta£y ;  Bruce  M.  Kilpatrick. 
Utica,  N.  Y.  treasurer.  The  directors 
also  elected  four  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  as  follows:  Paul  Smith 
Isewark  Valley,  N.  Y. ;  Fred  II.  Sexauer.' 
Auburn,  N  Y. ;  W.  U.  Rixford,  Welles- 
ville,  N.  Y. ;  J.  A.  'Coulter,  Woodville. 
A.  Y.  Mr.  Coulter  succeeds  John  S. 
1  etteys,  Greenwich.  N.  Yr.  The  others 
were  re-elected.  The  President  is  ex- 
officio  the  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  which  acts  as  a  Board  of 
Governors. 


In  spite  of  repeated  warnings  from  his 
father,  Bobby  persisted  in  driving  nails 
into  blocks  and  boards.  He  had  arrived 
at  the  play-at-carpenter  stage.  One 
morning  dad  heard  the  familiar  pounding, 
and  looking  out  saw  Bobby  busily  bang¬ 
ing  away,  Sister  Mary  down  beside  him. 
apparently  looking  on.  “Haven’t  I  told 
you,  Bobby,  that  you  will  mash  vour  fin¬ 
gers  if  you  drive  nails?”  the  father  asked. 
“Yes.  I  know,  dad,  but  Mary’s  holding 
the  nail.” — Chicago  Tribune. 
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THE  LONG  ISLAND  POULTRY  CONTEST 

Still  another  egg-laying  contest  is  to  be  re¬ 
corded  at  the  New  York  Institute  of  Applied  Ag¬ 
riculture,  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Island.  Fifty 
pens  of  pullets  and  three  pens  of  ducks  are  being 
tested.  This  is  the  third  year  of  the  test.  The 
first  year  pens  of  20  birds  were  established. 
The  second  year  these  pullets,  as  yearly  hens, 
were  used  as  breeders,  and  in  the  third  year  20 
pullets  from  these  breeding  pens  were  again 
tested.  The  plan  is  very  much  the  same  as  that 
developed  at  Vineland  and  in  Bergen  County, 
New  jersey.  Long  Island,  being  a  great  duck 
country,  it  was  natural  that  pens  of  ducks 
should  be  entered,  and  the  figures  below  show 
three  such  pens.  The  list  given  brings  the  rec¬ 
ord  up  to  June  19,  this  being  Bulletin  No.  33: 

BARBED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Week  Total 

Lewis  Fm,  Davisville,  R.  1 .  68  1780 

Lewis  Fm..  Davisville,  R.  1 .  72  1196 

Merle  E.  Newton,  E.  Aurora,  N.  Y.  76  1476 

Westbrook  Farm,  Oakdale,  L.  I....  39  1624 

E.  E.  Champion,  Bellport,  L.  I. . . .  80  1571 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Torohill  Farm,  Monroe,  N.  Y .  76  1596 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  Huntington,  L.  I.  84  1979 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
0.  O.  Hayden,  Whitneyville,  Conn.  66  2233 

West  Neck  Farm,  Huntington,  L.  I.  62  2284 

Sand  Hill  Farm,  Huntington,  L.  I...  45  1318 

Sand  Hill  Farm,  Huntington,  L.  I...  57  1446 

J.  W.  Everitt,  Glen  Cove,  L.  1 .  55  1659 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
J.  W.  Everitt,  Glen  Cove,  L.  1 .  46  1895 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
S.  P.  Ritzer,  Garden  City,  L.  I...  77 

Scott’s  I’ltry  Fm,  Toms  River,  N.  J.  77 
Scott’s  Pltry  Fm,  Toms  River,  N.  J.  74 
Mt.  Hope  Fm,  Williamstown,  Mass.  51 
Shady  Lane  Fm,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  69 
Melville  W.  L.  Fm,  Mellville,  L.  I.  81 

Tanglewood  Fm,  Moriches,  L.  1 .  84 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  Babylon,  L.  I..  71 

Rockland  Co.  Pltry  Assn,  Congers, 

N.  Y .  80 

Mattituck  W.  L.  Fm,  Mattituck, 

L.  1 .  70 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  Bellmore,  L.  I.  96 
Pine  Grove  Pltry  Fm,  C.  Moriches, 

L.  1 .  94 

John  Boshler,  Hempstetad,  L.  I....  49 

Willow  Grove  Pltry  Fm,  Bay  Shore, 

L.  1 .  46 

Toth  Bros.,  Wallingford,  Conn.  ...  72 

F.  J.  Loveland,  New  City,  N.  Y. ..  73 

Wm.  Lukert,  Moriches,  L.  1 .  80 

F.  G.  Crafts,  Centereach,  L.  1 .  57 

A.  B.  Hall,  Wallingford,  Conn .  74 

G.  C.  Feuerriegle,  Deer  Park,  L.  I.  65 

John  J.  Byrne,  Farmingdale,  L.  I. .  67 

Torohill  Fm,  Monroe,  N.  Y .  58 

Boulder  Fm,  Suffern,  N.  Y .  90 

G.  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Micli. . .  81 

G.  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. . .  75 

Saugertics  Fm,  Saugerties,  N.  Y _  68 

Heigl’s  Pltry  Fm,  Rocky  Rier,  Ohio.  83 
Pussy  Willow-  Eggs  Fm,  E.  Moriches, 


L.  1 .  78 

G.  W.  Egner,  Bayport,  L.  1 .  82 

F.  E.  Gay,  Wyandanch,  L.  1 .  74 

Benj.  Brow-er,  Hempstead,  L.  I _  66 

Kirkup  Bros.,  Mattituck,  L.  1 .  62 

Paul  Schlein,  Center  Moriches,  L.  I.  56 
A.  L.  Causse,  Jr.,  Toms  River,  N.  J.  62 
A.  L.  Causse,  Jr.,  Toms  River,  N.  J.  85 


S.  C.  ANCONAS 

R.  W.  Stevens,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.  77 
Alfred  Trudel,  Rahway,  N.  J .  46 

DUCKS— PEKINS 

Roy  Pardee,  Islip,  L.  1 .  31 

Wm.  Lukert,  Moriches,  L.  1 .  13 

A.  J.  Hallock,  Speonk,  L.  1 .  21 


2123 

1960 

1610 

1774 

1962 

1881 

1805 

1595 

1869 

1716 

1520 

1492 
1599 

1620 

1924 

1715 

2074 

1441 

1636 

1685 

2218 

1493 
1847 
1850 
2063 
1850 
1586 

1607 

1715 

1610 

1664 

2092 

1668 

1823 

1655 


1670 

1433 


782 

571 

526 


Total 


3456  86882 


Coccidiosis 

Will  you  tell  us  about  coccidiosis,  its 
cure  and  prevention?  'What  is  catechu? 
Mow  is  it  used?  I  have  1,500  chicks, 
Leghorns  and.  Reds.  My  mortality  from 
rime  of  hatching  until  four  weeks  of  age 
has  been  iy2  per  cent  this  year.  After 
•that  age  they  begin  to  droop  and  die. 
Post-mortem  shows  lungs,  liver,  heart  in 
good  condition ;  intestines  filled  with  a 
yellow  fluid  ;  droppings  before  death  yel¬ 
low  and  liquid.  In  some  cases  heart  is 
soft  and  flabby  and  in  a  few  cases  liver 
has  been  spotted.  These  chicks  have 
good  dry  clean  quarters,  plenty  of  room 
and  heat,  shavings  for  litter  and  are  fed 
according  to  Cornell  methods.  There  is. 
no  sign  of  the  intestinal  worm.  Is  this 
coccidiosis?  The  chick  runs  were  plowed 
and  seeded  down  to  rye  last  Fall.  The 
rye  is  about  18  in.  high  now  and  rather 
tough.  Could  this  cause  the  trouble. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago  advertised 
the  use  of  semi-solid  buttermilk,  provided 
it  could  be  purchased  at  three  cents  per 
pound.  I  am  paying  12  cents  per  pound 
at  present,  purchased  in  large  quantities; 
for  smaller  quantities,  it  is  15  cents  per 
pound.  A.  J.  n. 

New  York. 


cous  membranes,  being  usea  in  some 
watery  diarrhoeas.  The  extract  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  but  a  tincture  that  is 
soluble  is  made  from  it.  The  dose  rec¬ 
ommended  as  a  preventive  of  the  ravages 
of  coccidia  is  one  teaspoon  to  each  three 
gallons  of  drinking  water,  given  con¬ 
tinuously  in  the  drinking  water.  I  have 
never  used  it,  and  cannot  say  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience  what  its  value  is.  All 
that  I  can  do  is  to  pass  along  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  authorities,  in  the  hope 
that  their  faith  in  the  drug  is  justified. 

M.  B.  D. 


Gapes  and  Sore  Eyes 

I  have  about  50  Black  Jersey  Giants; 
•they  are  now  about  five  weeks  old.  They 
seem  to  be  strong  and  lively,  but  I  am 
losing  them  with  gapes.  I  lost  seven  in 
one  week.  They  are  raised  with  a  brooder. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  causes  the  gapes, 
and  what  to  do  to  cure  them?  Some 
have  sore  eyes;  what  could  I  do  for 
them?  B.  a.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Gapes  are  caused  by  the  presence  of 
small  worms,  gapeworms,  in  the  wind¬ 
pipes  of  the  affected  chicks.  These  are 
picked  up  from  old  infected  soil  where 
chickens  have  been  kept  for  years,  being 
often  f  und  within  em-th  worms.  The 
minute  eggs  or  embryos  may  be  swal¬ 
lowed  with  food  or  drink  and  soon  de¬ 
velop  within  the  chick’s  digestive  appar¬ 
atus  and  find  their  way  to  the  windpipe, 
where  they  fasten  themselves  and  Jb- 
struct  breathing.  Gapes  should  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  raising  chicks  on  new  ground, 
keeping  them  away  from  turkeys,  which 
often  harbor  the  worms,  confining  them 
during  showers  or  while  the  dew  ia  upon 
the  ground  and  earth  worms  come  to  the 
surface.  When  a  chick  displays  the 
symptoms  of  difficult  i-espiration  because 
of  the  presence  of  the  worms,  a  feath  *r 
stripped  of  its  web,  except  a  small  tuft 
at  the  end,  may  be  moistened  in  kerosene 
and  gently  inserted  into  the  windpipe 
and  turned  while  being  withdrawn  to 
loosen  any  worms  present.  A  loop  of 
horsehair  may  joe  used  in  the  same  wav. 
Care  and  gentleness  are  necessary  to 
avoid  injuring  the  delicate  membrane  of 
the  parts.  Medicating  the  drinking  wa¬ 
ter  with  15  grains  of  salicylic  acid  to 
the  quart  is  recommended  as  a  preventive 
also.  Sore  eyes  may  be  bathed  in  a 
solution  of  boric  acid,  one  ounce  to  the 
quart  of  soft  water.  M.  B.  D. 


Hens  Without  Range;  Parking  Cars 

1.  What  ration  should  laying  hens 
have,  where  they  are  retained  the  year 
round  in  a  sanitary,  well-ventilated  hen¬ 
house?  No  range  is  available.  What 
would  you  say  wrong  with  hens,  one  year 
old,  that,  when  kept  in  quarters  as  above 
described,  began  to  dump  around,  lose 
appetite,  turn  pale-faced  and  combs  fade, 
sometimes  turning  yellowish  color  and 
dirty  in  appearance?  These  hens  have 
whitish  discharge.  2.  Can  I  control  the 
nuisance  of  parking  cars  where  I  own  the 
land  adjoining  road,  and  where  deed  calls 
for  land  to  center  of  right  of  way? 

Great  Valley,  N.  Y.  m.  f.  p. 

1.  Supply  these  hens  with  green  food, 
to  take  the  place  of  that  found  upon 
range  ;  otherwise  feed  them  as  you  would 
when  on  range.  An  autopsy  upon  these 
fowls  would  probably  reveal  an  enlarged 
liver  and  other  evidences  of  diseased  di¬ 
gestive  organs. 

2.  My  understanding  of  the  highway 
law  is  that  any  public  highway  may  be 
used  for  purposes  of  travel,  without  re¬ 
striction  upon  the  part  of  the  adjoining 
owners  of  property,  and  I  presume  that 
parking  cars,  to  an  extent  not  interfering 
with  traffic,  would  be  considered  proper 
use  of  a  highway.  Village  streets  are 
sometimes  forbidden  to  parked  cars,  but 
this  is  by  local  ordinance.  For  other 
than  highway  purposes,  the  adjoining 
owner  controls  the  road  to  its  center. 

m:.  b.  d. 


Trouble  With  Turkey 


Coccidiosis  is  a  disease  caused  by  a 
small  organism  of  microscopical  size, 
called  a  coccidium.  This  organism  is 
widely  spread  and  is  carried  by  birds, 
pigeons,  affected  fowls,  and  such  small 
animals  as  rabbits,  mice  and  rats.  It  is 
found  in  the  intestines  of  affected  ani¬ 
mals  and  is  spread  by  the  soiling  of 
food,  water,  litter,-  etc.,  by  intestinal  dis¬ 
charges.  Old  fowls  have  considerable 
power  of  resistance  to  this  organism  and 
may  become  chronic  carriers  of  it,  with¬ 
out,  themselves,  succumbing.  _  Young 
birds  may  die  soon  after  infection  with 
a  diarrhoeal  discharge  that  may  be 
bloody  and  the  general  symptoms  of 
weakness  and  exhaustion.  An  autopsy  is 
likely  to  reveal  redness  and  thickening 
of  the  intestinal  walls,  and  the  blind 
pouches  of  the  intestines  distended  by  a 
yellowish,  pasty  mass.  Whitish  or  yel¬ 
lowish  spots  and  nodules  may  also  be 
found  in  the  liver  and  lungs. 

Catechu,  which  is  the  ordinarily  rec¬ 
ommended  preventive,  is  an  extract  from 
the  plant  Acacia  Catechu.  Its  use  in 
medicine  is  as  an  astringent  to  the  mu¬ 


(Will  you  please  send  me  information 
about  raising  turkeys?  iWe  have  some 
about  four  weeks  old  and  have  not  lost 
any  until  now.  They  get  weak  and  stag¬ 
ger  and  then  they  die.  g.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

Young  turkeys  are  fed  as  chicks  are, 
sour  milk  from  the  start,  and  in  ample 
quantity  being  one  of  the  best  foods. 
Finely  cracked  grains,  when  young, 
green,  stuff,  and  other  such  foods  as  are 
used  in  chick  feeding  are  suited  to  poults, 
but  no  method  of  feeding  yet  discovered 
has  succeeded  in  preventing  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  “blackhead,”  from  which  your 
poults  are  probably  dying.  The  remedy 
that  now  seems  to  offer  the  most  hope  is 
powdered  ipecac.  It  is  recommended  that 
this  be  fed  twice  weekly,  in  the  amount 
of  one  teaspoon  to  each  20  birds,  in  a 
soft  mash,  feeding  both  young  and  old. 

If  this  does  not  prove  successful  in 
preventing  blackhead,  we  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  that  will,  and  we  should  try  it  thor¬ 
oughly  if  attempting  to  raise  a  flock. 

M.  B.  D. 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 

THE  gambrel  roof  of 
Unadilla  Silos  insures  a 
full  silo  when  silage  settles. 

The  filling  door  is  at  the 
top  which  permits  the  full 
use  of  the  extra  space  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gambrel  roof. 

Silage  settles  from  15  to 
20  per  cent.  You  pay  for  a 
certain  capacity  silo.  You  get 
it  with  a  Unadilla  Silo  and 
a  Unadilla  Gambrel  Roof. 

Write  for  big  new 
Unadilla  Catalogue  and 
learn  how  early  orders 
earn  extra  discounts. 

Unadilla  Silo  Company 


Box  C 


Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Green  Mountain 


CORN  HARVESTER 

Best  and  fastest  machine  built.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries  to  shock.  Big  labor 
m  **  saver.  Pays  for  itself  in 
one  season.  Worked  by 
1,2  or3  men.  No  twine. 
No  danger.  Great  for 
silage  cutting.  Free  trial. 
Also  Metal  wheels  for  any 
wagon  gear. 

Agents  Wanted. 

BEXNETTMFG.CO.,  Box  Kwestervilll;  O. 
When  You  Build  That  New  Silo— USE 

LACEY’S  Improved  SILO  HOOPS 

Strong— Easy  to  Apply— Cost  Less— Flexible,  Made 
in  all  desired  sizes.  Write  fordescriptive  folder  and 
price  list.  Elmer  B.  Lacey,  Mf r  ,  Endicott,  N.Y . 


OYi 

EYE; 
0  PA 


$AA  l,ie  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2M 1 

"XT-  running,  easy  cleaning.,.  - 

close  skimming,  durable.  a 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  Vm 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  worT*  ■ 
toanahip.  Made  also  in  four  larger  aizea  unto 

No.  5  x-2  shown  here  ;  sold  on 

30  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own 
cost  and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal 
brlnjfa  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the 
^.a£liV^t.u.rer  anc*  save  money.  (l )  .9  M 

ALBAUCH-DOVER  CO  ,  2171  Marshall  Bl„  Chicago 


Build  a  Camp  Trailer 

Build  it  yourself,  at  home,  quickly 
and  easily,  from  aur  plans.  Complete 
in  every  detail— weighs  less  than 
500  pounds,  sleeps  four  comfortably. 

Write  for  full  information. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  CAN  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


ORANGE  CO.  FARMS  AND  HOMES 


.Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


W.  E.  BROWN  Masonic  Bldg 


alden,  New  York 


POULTRY 


To  Lay  Prior  to  August  1 

100  “Rapp”  White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

— February;hatch . $2.00  each 

100  “Harry  Lewis”  White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

—April  hatch . $1.50  each 

100  “Amherst”  Red  PULLETS  -  March 

hatch . . $2.00  each 

100  Prolific  Queen  White  Rock  PULLETS 
—March  hatch . $3.00  each 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

Yarmouthport,  Mass. 


Kent  Barred  Rocks 

SEE  PEN  2  AT  STORRS  PEN  i  AT  VINELAND 

July  chicks  at  half  price.  My  July  chicks  can  be 
brought  into  laying  by  Chriitmas.  Send  for  circular. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Get  Jim  Brown's  new 

FACTOBY  PRICES! 


Writ*  quick  for  my  big  \ 
new  book  of  money-uv-  * 
ing  factory  prices  on  high-' 
est  quality  Fence,  Gatec. 
Steal  Posts.Palnts. Roofing,  | 
FREIGHT  PREPAID 
Don't  pay  a  penny  more  than  Jim  j 
Brown's  factory  prices.  Highest  1 
Quality,  backed  by  soars ntea.  Write  I 
*  104-page  money-saying  bargain  book.  I 
Fence  *  Wire  Co.,  Dipt 4302, Cleveland,  0.  [j 


BABY  CHICKS {‘iifST  J;dR<S-’ 

White  Leghorns,  $9;  Mixed,  $8  a  hundred.  Post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  fra. 
Bank  Ref.  TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown  Pt. 

chicks 

sa^^rF&ik  s,fi 

BABY  fHIX  S.  O.  W.  L„  8e,  Barr  Rocks. 

V,  Reds  He.  S.  C.  B.  L.  8e 

Broilers.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  N.  Naee,  M.All.t.rTilI.,  r,. 

PARKS’  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS-PULLETS 

Cockerels.  12-wks.-old,  from  High  producing,  Trap- 
w  BWck.  82  each;  Cockerels,  81.60. 

HOWARD  -  Oaakertowu,  N.  J, 

FOR  SALE— Rhode  Island  Yearling  HEMS 

Heavy  laying  strain.  Healthy;  range  stock;  guaranteed. 
$1.»0  each.  0LEN8I11E  POULTRY  FARM,  Woleott,  N.w  York 


WE  I  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
SEU.\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

y 

'NQ  |  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO, 


CORRUGATED  -  PLAIN -V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTINC  —  GUTTER 


Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA 

WORLOt  SCSI  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


JerseyBlack  Giant  Eggs 

anteed.  Also  stock.  I,.  Compton,  Dias  Creek  ,  N .  J. 

iiiinmiiiiiiiiiii  ii  ii  in  i  ii  ii  ii  ii  iiiiiiiiiiiii  it  e 
Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

'Quality  Always — Reduced  Prices  Now ! 

It'S  surprising  how  little  top-quality  costs  when  you  read  this  price  list.  It's  no  surprise 
top-quality"  pays— after  you  have  had  experience  with  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks.  -a 


2.r» 

$3.00 

3.75 
4.00 

4.75 


White  or  Black  Leghorns . 

Brown  Leghorns  or  Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks  or  Anconas 
Minorcas  or  White  Wyandottes  .  . 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks . 3.00 

SPECIAL  MATINGS 

White  Leghorns  Mating  A . 4.75  9.25 

White  Leghorns  Mating  B  .  .  .  .  .  3.75  7.25 

Barred  Rocks .  4.75  9.25 


100 

$10.00 

13.00 

15.00 

18.00 

9.00 


18.00 
14  OO 
18.00 


85.00 

65.00 

85.00 


Send  money  order,  check  or  registered  letter.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  full 
count  anywhere  east  of  Mississippi  Itiver. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 
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July  7,  1923 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Pullets — 3,000 

February  to  May  hatched,  1,000, 
from  trap-nested  dams. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


For  Sail— At  Once-  700  ^SictVoe#^^ 
S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Hens  breeding 

stock;  erased  quality;  some  trapnested.  14  pens 
of  special  stock  at  fair  prices.  Write  your  wants. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Rutland.  Vermont 


SALE  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Twelve  week  old.  Bred  for  vigor  and  heavy  laying. 

MAPLECREST  POULTRY  FARM  Stockton,  N.  J. 

8-10-Wks.-Old  Pullets 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  S1.25 — 
31.50  each.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

8  to  10  wks.  old.  Bred  from  Tom  Barron's  Selected 
Breeding  Pens.  Raised  on  free  range.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

VINEYARD  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.  M.luoh.n,  N.  J. 


ALL  CHICKS  NOW  10c 

“Martin”  W.  Wyandottes,  “Park's  "Barred  Rock,  Mixed 
8c.  None  better.  Fully  guaranteed.  Send  cash  order 
Prompt  delivery.  Bank  ref.  I.  W.  KUNE,  Middlacraak,  P* 


PU!e  Barred  Rocks,  11c;  Reds,  12c;  W.  Leghorns,  Sic; 
uIHa  Mixed,  To.  100%  guaranteed.  Order  from  adv.  or 
circular  free.  Twin  Hatchery,  M cAlistervllle,  Pa. 


Baloy  Cilia:  7c  and  Up 

Get  Johnson’s  reduced  prices  on  chicks  for  July,  Au¬ 
gust  and  September.  Grand  catalogue  and  price  list 

free.  JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  Xckesburg,  Pa. 


CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  10c  ;  Reds,  11c,  and  Mixed,  Be.  100% 
guaranteed.  Circular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c  ;  Barred  Rock,  10c;  Red, 
ilc;  Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  C.  P.  LEISTER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


niiimrc  S.  0.  White  Leghorns,  10c  each;  Barred 
I  H  i  K\p.  Rocks,  12c  each;  Mix  Chix,  8c ;  Heavy 
blUVUU  extra  select,  9c  each.  500  lots  Hi  cent 
less.  Prepaid.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Fa. 


(  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
9c.  Barred  Rocks,  11c ; 
I  Reds,  12c  and  Mixed,  8c. 
100%  Guar.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

WM.  NACE  -  McAlisterville,  Fa. 


CHICKS 


DAY-OLD  OHICKS 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  10c  each.  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns.  13c  each.  Black  Mitiorcas,  14c  each.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed  ECLIPSE  FARMS,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Chicks 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  8c;  Reds,  10c;  Broilers,  7c. 
Write  for  circular.  KHANK  HI, PH,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


J.Ue  Feb.  March,  April  Pullets,  Cocker- 
n niTB  n  jfanOOiTO  els.  Also  2-4-6-wks  old  chicks  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  BOW'OEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


While  Wyandotte,  R.I.  Red,  Barred  Rock 

yearling  hens  laying,  fine  utility  fowls,  $2.50  each. 

RIVERDALE  P0UITRY  FARM  Box  265  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Largi 

Stock 


Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese.  Bucks, 
Guineas,  liantams,  Pigeons,  Collies, 
and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FA HM8,  Telford,  Fa. 


e Slock 


BREEDERS  AND  EGGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Seltersvllle,  Pa. 


PARDEE'S 
ERFECT 
KK1N 


DUCKLINGS 


Hatching  Eggs 
Price  List  Free 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.niis.N-T 


hatchinVeggs  PEKIN  J**®*™!* 

BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  Lon*  Islind.  N.  ¥. 


Beautiful  Gold  Back  Mammoth  llronze  Turkey 

Egge  for  Hatching.  Selected  from  our  best  yards. 

THOMAS  REIIaY  -  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasant!, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes, 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


MiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiinuiiiiiiiiuiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiL: 
sViruuiiiimiiiiTiilmimnliiiiirilTiiiiiiiiiiTTriiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiitg  = 

|  Must  Have  Room  for  II 
ll  Growing  Stock 

1 1  Will  sell  1,000  Yearling  Pul-  jf 
1 1  lets  from  Hogan  tested  birds,  || 
$1.25  each 

||  LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM  (| 

Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

If  II 

=  f.iiiiiirmmiifmiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiimiiiiiniiiiinimiiiiiiiMMiiiimimiiiiimMiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiir.  = 
HiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiTiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiTiiiiiinitiiiiiitiiiiiiiiitiiMn 


Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 

8-10-12  Week  Old 
Ready  to  Lay  Pullets 

With  the  production  bred  in  them 
through  years  of  trapnesting  and  pedi¬ 
gree  breeding. 

We  not  only  CLAIM  to  have  the  GOODS, 
but  a  visit  to  our  plant,  where  you  can 
see  the  parent  stock  and  young  chicks 
of  all  ages  growing,  will  convince  you 
that  we  have  the  STOCK  you  want. 

Not  only  for  next  FALL  egg  production 
but  for  your  future  breeding  stock. 
Pullets  ready  for  delivery. 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 


I 


Dept.  W. 


Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  and  R.  I.  Red  Pullets 

FOR  SALE 

Birds  8  weeks  old  $1.75, 12  weeks  at.  $2.00,  16  weeks  at  $2.25 
each.  Hens  from  breeding  pens  $2.50  to  $3.00  each ;  a  few 
cocks  $5.00  to  110.00  each.  Booking  orders  for  Fall  deliv¬ 
ery  on  cockerels  and  ready-to-lay  pullets.  Closing  out 
sale  of  White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks, 
some  choice  birds,  all  laying.  Order  from  this  ad.  and  if 
not  pleased  return,  and  money  refunded. 

T.  R.  THOMAS 

“  The  Maples  ”  '  Bristol,  Vermont 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  from  Barron  strain 

Certified  stock.  Large,  vigorous  hens  on  free 
range.  Mated  only  to  cockerels  which  are  cer¬ 
tified.  Chicks  every  Thursday  at  $12.00  per  100. 

$50  per  500 

Beginning  week  June  25th,  $10  per  100 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituck,  L.  I.  -  LOVELL  GORDON 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  PULLETS 

10  weeks  old,  for  June  and  July  delivery.  Good,  vig¬ 
orous  free  range  stock,  bred  for  heavy  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  W1.25each.  Lower  prices  on  large  orders. 

FISHER  BROS.  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


A  There  will  be  a  shortage  over  the 

country  of  good  pullets  this  Fall. 
Bill  I  BTT  Buy  now.  We  have  1,500  wonderful 
■  •  12-\vk.-old  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pul- 

PAMINP  lets.  Great  value  at  #1.50  each. 
■  1 1*  E-  Here’s  where  you  get  QUALITY. 

R0SE6LEN  FARM  -  East  Stroudsburg,  Penn. 


VF  API  twr  UUMC  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
I E.  AKLiNb  nLINo  Rhode  island  reds 

SI. 50  each.  Anconas,  $1.25  each.  White  Leghorns, 
SI  each.  White  or  Black  Leghorn,  8,  10  and  12- 
wks.  pullets,  August  and  September  delivery,  $1, 

$1  25  and  SI  .50  each.  IDYLDELL  FARM,  Wolcott,  New  York 


J.  Bl.  Giant  Summer  Special 

35  year-old  mother  hens,  with  their  broods  of 
5-week-old  chicks  of  from  10  to  16  each.  Hens. 
$4;  Chicks,  $1.25  each.  Delivered  prepaid. 
With  each  brood  a  12-wk.-old  cockerel,  free, 
unrelated  to  hen  and  brood.  Send  for  circular. 
C.  J.  VAN  AKEN  -  Chester,  N.  J. 


TERSE  YIE3  LACK  <31- 1 A  NTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  t  SONS,  B«i  1H  Betroar,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  Laying  Strain  BarredRocks 

12c  ;  mixed,  Be.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid  pampli.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rock  Pullets  sTrTfn 

Red  Pullets,  4  mos.  old.  GEORGE  MINTO,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


FHA.TJCA.I8’  HOCKS 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  priee. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Wailhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

HiehGrad.  S.  C.  Inconas-S.  C.  W.  Laglmrns 

RAHWAY  -  NEW  JERSEY 

ANCONAS  (Single  Comb)  breding  unequaled.  Official 

records  and  winnings.  Chicks  now  $18  and  $15.75—100. 
Circulars.  Earle  8.  Wilson,  ■•<  417,  Hammond,  N.Y. 


OELLULOID  3L.EG  SANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIA.L,  ART  CO.  -  Westfield,  Mass. 


PULLETS 

PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


The  Egg  Producers— The  Business  Hens. 

Thousands  of  excellent  April-hatched  pullets  now 
ready  for  delivery. 

Our  Leghorns  are  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Our  pullets  are  bred  especially  for  egg  production 
and  size. 

They  are  pullets  of  Ideal  type  with 
long  bodies  ajid  wide  backs. 


Stock  sold  on  a  safe  delivery,  entire  satisfaction, 
money  back  guarantee. 

Send  for  interesting  illustrated  free  booklet. 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which 
is  located  on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm.  Free 
range  ;  no  fences. 

N.  Y. 


FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  5W,  SODUS, 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  Is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  This 
is  the  third  (pullet)  year  of  this  contest. 

Week  ending  June  12,  1923: 

B.  P.  BOCKS 

C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J . 

J.  A.  Craig.  N.  J . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Harry  IT.  Ober,  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farm,  R.  I . 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.  J . . . 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Roy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J . 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa . 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  61 

E.  C.  Condlct  &  Son,  N.  J . 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J . 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

R.  W.  Tracy,  N.  J . 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J . 

CAM  PINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard,  N.  Y . 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J... 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  . 

Solomon  Iiichman,  N,  J . 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N,  Y . . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  W,  Bottcher,  N.  J . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse.  Jr-,  N.  J . 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N,  J... . 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J . 

Alex  Eichenbaum,  N.  J .  104 

Eigenrauch  &  I)e  Winters,  N.  J., .. 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  84 

Mattie  H.  Eppele,  N.  J . . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Richard  B’ranke,  N,  J . 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Chas.  E.  Grove,  Del . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . .  77 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J . 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  115 

Frank  L.  Hugus,  N.  J . 

Sami,  Johnston,  N.  J . 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J . 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y . 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  104 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  72 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner,  N.  Y. . 

Herbert  O.  Maxham,  R.  I  . 

Meadowedge  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J .  54 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

S,  Olsen,  N,  J . 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  75 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J . 

Queensbnry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  . .  58 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J . 

Rosehill  Farm,  N.  J . 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J . 

J.  W.  Schreib,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . . 

A’  E.  Spear,  N,  J .  84 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J . 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J . . 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr.,  N,  J  .  105 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J .  97 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wallace  S.  Suydam,  N,  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N.  J . 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J . 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

8.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A . 

SCW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn . 

8  C  W LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
Hammonton  Poultry  Raisers’ Assn... 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  . 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  . 


Week  Total 

76 

1515 

64 

1856 

104 

2409 

56 

1691 

28 

1151 

72 

1232 

99 

2519 

96 

1327 

98 

2352 

66 

1670 

61 

1720 

70 

1511 

84 

1763 

46 

1651 

82 

2301 

66 

1941 

76 

2230 

62 

1805 

62 

1435 

62 

1746 

59 

1759 

101 

1634 

95 

1994 

78 

1496 

102 

2338 

85 

2076 

87 

2204 

101 

2005 

70 

1711 

91 

2163 

82 

2392 

83 

2001 

81 

2545 

96 

1802 

104 

2318 

69 

1497 

84 

1769 

98 

2181 

102 

2373 

96 

2442 

76 

2115 

91 

2159 

103 

2122 

77 

1361 

93 

2377 

98 

2507 

84 

1835 

115 

2727 

92 

2342 

103 

2242 

97 

2282 

84 

2132 

102 

2033 

93 

2040 

104 

2186 

72 

2371 

92 

2510 

88 

2137 

105 

1838 

92 

2048 

85 

2111 

54 

2175 

89 

1843 

90 

2199 

89 

2039 

75 

1894 

123 

2734 

70 

1864 

84 

1862 

58 

1823 

78 

1774 

78 

1908 

97 

2204 

95 

2191 

82 

1971 

84 

2341 

89 
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97 
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88 
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76 
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92 
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84 
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91 
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84 
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89 
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92 
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82 
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:s 
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75 

2047 
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2051 

79 
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100 

2104 

17 

2479 

101 

2328 

86 
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95 

2274 
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Meeting  of  Baby  Chick  Association 

All  lines  of  humanity  are  now  being 
organized  except,  it  may  be,  certain  lines 
of  agriculture.  At  any  rate,  organization 
is  going  strong  among  business  people. 
We  have  organizations  of  undertakers, 
and  also  of  those  who  manufacture  baby 
carriages.  In  fact,  all  lines  of  work  are 
coming  together.  That  is  particularly 
true  of  the  poultry  business.  Perhaps 
there  are  more  organizations  of  poultry- 
men  than  will  he  found  in  any  other  line 
of  farm  production.  It  may  not  be  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  there  is  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  as  the  International  Baby 
Chick  Association.  It  will  hold  its  eighth 
annual  convention  at  the  New  Ebbitt 
House,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  August  9 
and  10.  Quite  an  elaborate  program  has 
been  prepared,  and  it  appears  to  coyer 
practically  every  phase  of  the  baby  chick 
business.  Many  ,  of  us  fail  to  realize  the 
immense  size  of  this  branch  of  poultry 
culture.  'It  has  been  wonderfully  devel¬ 
oped  of  late  years,  until  it  ranks  as  one 
of  the  standard  lines  of  poultry  keeping. 
Surely  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the 
production  of  little  chicks  would  do  well 
to  consider  this  meeting. 


Marketing  Young  Ducks 

This  Spring  I  purchased  a  trio  of 
Pekin  ducks,  from  which  I  have  hatched 
43  little  ducklings.  I  would  like  to  sell 
them  in  New  York  as  broiler  ducks.  How 
much  should  they  weigh  at  the  time  I 
ship  them?  Are  they  shipped  alive  or 
dressed,  and  if  dressed,  are  they  picked 
dry?  MRS.  R.  B.  C. 

New  York. 

Young  ducklings  are  usually  marketed 
at  nine  to  10  weeks  of  age,  when  they 
should  average  around  4  to  5  lbs.  each 
when  dressed.  Soon  after  this  age  they 
start  to  grow  new  feathers,  and  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  pick  them  clean,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  abundance  of  pin  feathers. 
The  ducklings  will  also  be  off  condition 
until  the  new  crop  of  feathers  are  nearly 
matured. 

The  big  duck  growers  on  Long  Island 
scald  them  before  picking,  but  do  not 
draw  them.  You  could  also  ship  them 
alive,  but  of  course  would  not  get  as 
much  money  for  them.  c.  s.  G. 


Construction  of  Poultry-house 

I  have  recently  moved  on  a  small  60- 
acre  farm,  and  have  about  400  chickens. 
After  keeping  records,  accounts,  etc.,  I 
find  that  the  poultry  business  pays  fairly 
well,  and  have  considered  raising  a  num¬ 
ber  of  chickens  the  coming  Spring.  I  de¬ 
sire  advice  concerning  the  erection  of  a 
poultry-house,  one  which  will  house  1,000 
chickens.  What  length  and  width  of 
house?  Height  in  front  and  rear?  About 
the  number  of  feet  of  lumber  required, 
etc.?  Is  there  any  university  to  which  I 
might  write  asking  advice  concerning  the 
poultry  business?  w.  A.  F. 

Emlenton,  Pa. 

A  building  24x125  ft.  would  give  you 
3,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  sufficient  for 
1,000  fowls  of  any  of  the  lighter  breeds. 
If  built  with  a  single  slope,  shed  roof,  the 
front,  should  be  10  ft.,  the  rear  5  ft.  in 
height.  If  of  double  pitch  roof,  which, 
for  such  a  building,  is  usually  made  with 
rafters  of  unequal  span,  the  shorter  ones 
in  front,  the  front  wall  need  not  be  over 
8  ft.  high.  A  low  front,  however,  does 
not  permit  of  windows  high  enough  to 
admit  the  sun’s  rays  to  the  rear  of  a  deep 
buildings.  I  should  not  build  a  poultry- 
house  of  that  size  less  than  24  ft.  deep. 
The  number  of  feet  of  lumber  required 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  method  of 
construction.  As  board  feet  are  simply 
square  feet  when  all  stuff  is  reduced  to 
dimensions  of  1  in.  thickness,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  figure  the  amount  when  you 
know  the  style  of  building ;  a  carpenter 
will  do  it  for  you  quickly.  Rafters  for  a 
shed  roof  house  of  depth  mentioned  would 
need  a  center  support  of  posts,  but  these 
are  not  objectionable.  The  walls  may  he 
of  single  thickness,  if  airtight  on  all 
sides  but  the  front.  Matched  stuff  placed 
vertically  is  economical  here.  The  floor 
is  best  made  of  concrete.  Ventilation 
should  be  through  opened  windows  in 
front,  and  the  house  should  face  the  south 
or  a  little  southeast,  preferably  the  latter. 
Roof  tight  boarded  and  covered  by  good 
felt  roofing. 

The  poultry  department  of  Cornell 
University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  that  of 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Station  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  will  doubtless 
send  you  bulletins  upon  the  construction 
of  poultry-houses  that  will  be  of  use  to 
you.  M.  B.  D. 


Loss  of  Ducklings 

What  is  wrong  with  my  ducklings  ©very 
year?  They  live  until  about  one  month 
old,  then  seem  light-headed  and  die.  They 
have  cracked  corn  or  bread  and  milk, 
fresh  water,  but  can  get  buckwheat,  which 
we  feed  to  the  chickens.  I.  B.  0. 

Driftwood,  Pa. 

I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  take  the 
buckwheat  where  the  ducks  cannot  get 
it,  also  the  corn,  for  a  mash  is  better 
for  young  ducks.  The  bread  and  milk 
is  all  right  for  part  of  the  diet.  After 
they  are  36  hours  old,  feed  five  times 
daily  on  a  mixture  of  equal  parts,  by 
measure,  of  rolled  oats  and  bread  crumbs, 
with  three  per  cent  of  sharp  sand  mixed 
in  the  feed.  About  the  third  day  this 
feed  is  changed  to  equal  parts  bread, 
rolled  oats,  bran  and  cornmeal ;  then 
after  the  seventh  day  to  three  parts  of 
bran,  one  part  each  of  low-grade  wheat 
flour  and  of  cornmeal,  10  per  cent  of 
green  feed  and  five  percent  of  beef  scrap, 
with  about  three  per  cent  of  sand  or  grit 
in  all  of  the  rations. 

Feed  four  times  daily  after  the  seventh 
day  until  the  ducklings  are  two  or  three 
weeks  old,  when  they  need  be  fed  only 
three  times  daily.  After  the  ducklings 
are  a  week  old  the  sand  or  grit  may  be 
fed  either  in  the  mash  or  in  a  hopper, 
but  the  common  practice  is  to  feed  grit 
in  all  duck  rations.  Beef  scrap  is  not 
usually  fed  until  after  the  ducks  are  a 
week  old,  when  about  five  per  cent  is 
added  to  the  ration,  which  amount  is 
gradually  increased  to  15  per  cent  by 
the  end  of  the  third  week.  Be  sure,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  meat  is  fresh.  They  should 
have  free  range  or  plenty  of  green  stuff 
and  clean  water  deep  enough  so  they 
can  wash  out  their  eyes,  but  arranged 
so  they  cannot  get  wet.  Keep  them  from 
getting  wet  until  they  are  nearly  feath¬ 
ered.  unless  the  weather  is  extremely 
warm.  MARIE  BETTS. 
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Notes  From  A  Sagebrush  Farmer’s  Wife 


Dishwashing  an  Accomplishment 

If  Charles  Lamb  had  been  a  woman,  I 
am  sure  he  would  have  written  a  delight¬ 
ful  essay  on  the  gentle  art  of  dishwash¬ 
ing.  He  might  have  written  that  a  wom¬ 
an’s  character  is  revealed  by  her  method 
of  cleansing  dishes.  I  have  seen  a  sup¬ 
posedly  good  housekeeper  pass  greasy 
dishes  through  greasy  dishwater  and  call 
it  all  right.  I  have  had  hired  help  wash 
dishes  amid  floating  crusts  and  bits  of 
meat.  No  wonder  some  people  hate  dish¬ 
washing. 

I  would  gladly  dispose  of  dishwashing 
altogether  if  someone  or  something  could 
do  the  dishes  to  suit  me.  I  am  a  crank 
about  dishwashing.  When  someone  else 
washes  dishes  in  my  place  I  am  indeed 
grateful,  and  I  try  not  to  regard  the 
frying-pan  with  too  inquisitive  eye.  But 
I  have  seen  enough  dishwashers  to  make 
me  believe  that  a  really  good  dishwasher 
is  as  rare  almost  as  the  purple  cow  Gelett 
Burgess  writes  about.  Of  course,  every 
woman  who  reads  this  is  a  good  dish¬ 
washer,  and  therefore  my  words  can 
offend  no  one.  . 

I  have  a  big  granite  dishpan,  14  in.  in 
diameter  and  6%  in.  deep.  I  bought  it 
nearly  15  years  ago.  I  suppose  I  would 
have  to  pay  a  big  price  for  such  a  pan 
today,  but  I  feel  that  I  would  pay  twice 
the  amount  to  get  such  an  excellent  ar¬ 
ticle.  I  slide  or  dip  my  dishes  in  scalding 
water  in  a  placer  mining  pan  17%  in. 
in  diameter.  My  husband  picked  up  this 
pan  in  Cripple  Creek.  Colo.,  as  a  scrtive- 
nir,  long  before  we  were  married.  I  can¬ 
not  recall  how  I  came  to  use  it  first  as  a 
scalding  pan,  but  if  every  woman  knew 
the  convenience  of  that  sloping-sided  cop¬ 
per  pan  there  would  be  such  a  demand 
for  mining  pans  as  would  cause  an 
involuntary  strike  among  placer  miners. 
The  fireless  cooker  originated  with  some 
Swedish  woman’s  hay-box,  so  perhaps 
some  day  when  it  becomes  well  enough 
known  that  mining  pans  are  ideal  scald¬ 
ing  pans  they  will  be  found  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  shops. 

My  drain  pan  is  17%  in.  long  by  6  in. 
deep  by  10  in.  wide.  It  will  hold  more 
than  the  commercial  drainers,  or  I  would 
have  had  one  of  them.  It  was  originally 
an  aluminum  turkey  roaster,  and  re-as- 
sumes  that  character  when  the  turkey 
season  rolls  around,  but  the  rest  of  the 
year,  three  times  a  day,  the  dishes  drain 
on. the  perforated  rack  in  its  bottom. 

In  a  small  pail  near  at  hand  I  have  a 
vegetable  brush  for  scrubbing  dishes, 
when  necessary ;  wire  pot  rings,  indis¬ 
pensable  to  me;  a  toothbrush  for  scrub¬ 
bing  the  edges  of  mugs,  and  handles  of 
cups,  parts  of  separator  and  other  things; 
a  putty-knife,  which  is  fine  to  scrape  pots 
with,  and  a  nut-pick,  one  of  the  most 
useful  tools  for  getting  into.  cracks  and 
corners  that  nothing  else  will  reach.  I 
have  a  large  can  of  soap  solution  made 
by  pouring  hot  water  on  .  a  bar  of  white 
laundry  soap.  I  pour  just  the  proper 
amount  of  soap  solution  into  my  dish¬ 
water,  and  do  not  suffer  the  pangs  of 
conscience  from  a  bar  of  soap  left  and 
forgotten  in  the  dishwater  For  stubborn 
stains  or  rough  spots  I  use  a  commercial 
powder,  but  I  find  salt  a  most  valuable 
scourer,  and  the  cheapest  of  all.  And, 
by  the  way,  there  is  no  toothpaste  or 
powder  on  the  market  that  cap  surpass 
common  table  salt.  It  scours  and  whit¬ 
ens  the  teeth,  and  makes  pink  and  firm 
the  gums.  My  children  are  allowed  to 
use  nothing  else.  If  we  had  to  buy  it  at 
an  exorbitant  price,  done  up  in  a  fancy 
package,  everybody  would  use  it. 

All  my  water  comes  into  the  kitchen 
by  boy-power.  I  have  no  sink.  There¬ 
fore,  because  I  love  hot  dishwater,  and 
also  because  my  kitchen  is  extremely 
small,  I  wash  my  dishes  on  the  stove.  I 
do  not  put  the  dishwater  there  and  let  it 
get  cold  in  the  Summer.  I  keep.  a  stick 
of  wood  burning  under  the  scalding  pan. 
And,  oh,  yes!  one  of  my  most  important 
tools  is  always  a  dishmop.  I  begin  wash¬ 
ing  in  water  that  I  cannot  bear  my  hand 
to  enter.  I  like  to  keep  it  near  that 
temperature,  but  cannot  always  do  so.  I 
discard  the  mop  for  a  dish  rag  only  when 
the  water  gets  less  hot — I  never  let  it 
become  anything  but  hot.  I  pass  the 
dishes  through  the  pan  of  scalding  water 
and  into  the  drain  pan.  I  like  to  put  as 
many  things  as  possible  in  my  dishpan 
to  begin  with,  for  while  I  am  washing 
some  of  the  dishes  the  rest  are  washing 
themselves,  the  motion  of  the  water 
cleansing  them.  I  stack  all  big  plates 
at  the  back,  slip  all  sauce  dishes  in  side¬ 
ways,  and  all  knives,  forks  and  spoons 
on  the  other  side,  with  mugs  and  cups 
in  front.  The  silver  mugs,  and  cups  . I 
use  to  support  the  plates  in  the  drain 
pan.  I  wash  first  the  glasses,  drying 
them  on  a  towel ;  also  any  nickel  articles, 
such  as  a  casserole  or  a  coffee  percolator, 
Then  I  wash  cups  and  mugs,  wash  a  big 
plate,  then  a  sauce  dish,  then  a  big  plate, 
etc.,  alternating  the  large  with  the  small, 
to  keep  them  apart.  When  all  are  done, 
I  lift  the  pan  to  the  cabinet,  cover  with  a 
towel,  and  lift  the  knives,  forks  and 
spoons  from  the  water.  They  have  washed 
themselves,  except  for  a  spoon  on  which 
lingers  a  little  batter,  and  another  which 
shows  egg.  Nothing  to  wash  but  two 
spoons.  All  are  dipped  in  the  scalding 
pan  and  placed  to  drain  in  a  coffee  can. 
If  you  do  not  have  very  hot.  soapy  water, 
and  almost  boiling  scalding  water,  you 
will  have  to  wipe  them.  I  never  wipe 


any  but  my  very  best  silverware,  and 
would  not  have  to  do  that  except  for  a 
fancy.  I  never  wipe  a  dish,  and  my 
dishes  shine  like  mirrors.  Nor  do  I  wipe 
pots  and  kettles.  I  view  with  horror  the 
passage  of  a  dishrag  on  the  interior  of  a 
cooking  utensil  as  the  finishing  touch.  I 
wash  my  cooking  utensils  absolutely 
clean,  using  all  my  tools  if  necessary,  and 
what  is  most  important,  using  my  eyes  as 
well  as  my  hands.  Not  one  passes  through 
my  hands  until  the  tips  of  my  fingers  and 
my  inquiring  eyes  have  explored  its  sur¬ 
face,.  inside  and  outside.  I  never  put  a 
cooking  utensil  directly  over  fire,  so  I 
have  little  soot  to  contend  with.  1  rea¬ 
son  that  it  takes  but  the  fraction  of  a  sec- 
one  for  the  heat  to  penetrate  through  the 
stove  lid  to  the  cooking  utensil,  and  the 
small  amount  of  time  lost  is  more  than 
gained  in  the  dishwashing.  Besides,  my 
clothing  is  cleaner,  and  everything  else 
that  may  come  in  contact  with  a  sooty 
kettle  or  pan.  Burnt-in  grease  will  ac¬ 
cumulate  on  the  iron  utensils  and  the 
graniteware,  I  place  all  such  in  my  big 
dishpan  when  I  think  they  need  it,  put 
water  on  them,  and  shake  some  lye  in  the 
water,  bringing  the  water  to  the  boiling 
point ;  remove  and  let  water  cool.  Every¬ 
thing  will  scrape  off  with  ease.  The  uten¬ 
sils  are  like  new. 

Milkpans  and  separator  I  like  to  give 
a  little  water  to  themselves.  When  there 
is  only  one  pan.  I  wash  before  doing  the 
dishes.  When  I  fry  fish  I  always  put 
my  clean  pan  on  the  stove,  with  a  fire, 
and  burn  it  out.  I  dry  all  cooking  uten¬ 
sils  by  leaning  them,  upside  down,  against 
the  edge  of  the  scalding  pan  or  the  dish¬ 
pan.  My  little  fire  sees  to  that.  Again, 
only  perfectly  clean  utensils  can  be  treat¬ 
ed  in  this  manner.  If  there  is  anything 
that  can  be  wiped  off  the  pots  and  ket¬ 
tles,  they  will  be  ruined  by  drying  in  this 
manner,  so  my  advice  to  a  poor  dish¬ 
washer  is  to  dry  with  a  towel  everything. 
True,  the  washday  will  show  forth  the 
awful  result..  When  I  am  forced  to  hire 
help  we  have  dozens  of  dishtowpls  in  the 
wash — a  lonj  line  full.  I  cut  down  the 
day’s  towels  to  two  at  most,  and  some¬ 
times  less.  I  have  lifters,  made  of  old 
stockings,  so  I  never  use  towels  for 
handling  hot  things.  I  want  my  dish 
towels  to  go  into  the  wash  comparatively 
clean.  Better  a  big  clean  wash  than  a 
little  dirty,  or  worse,  a  big  dirty  wash. 

Thrashing  time  is  the  exception  to  my 
dishwashing  plan.  Then  we  must  have 
plenty  of  clean  towels,  plenty  of  clean 
water,  the  dishes  being  washed  and  dried 
continually.  Then  when  we  women  sit 
down  to  our  meal,  our  dishes  are  prac¬ 
tically  done. 

When  it  is  time  to  set  the  table  I  lift 
the  draining  pan  filled  with  clean  dry 
dishes  to  a  chair  beside  the  dining-room 
table,  place  on  the  table  the  can  of 
knives,  forks  and  spoons.  I  have  brought 
almost  everything  necessary  into  the 
room  in  two  trips.  My  little  daughter 
then  sets  the  table,  and  brings  back  in 
one  trip  all  things  not  needed,  carrying 
them  to  the  pantry,  where  she  puts  them 
'away.  Think  of  the  steps  saved,  and  the 
time  saved,  also  the  towels  and  arm 
movements.  It  is  next  door  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  dishwashing  machine,  which  is 
impossible  for  us  who  would  not  have  any 
but  an  electrical  one,  being  without  elec- 
trcity.  I  doubt  if  any  dishwashing  ma¬ 
chine  could  hold  the  milk  pans  and  dishes 
for  my  family  of  from  nine  to  14  people. 
Besides,  the  water  problem  would  make 
it  a  further  impossibility.  Out  of  all 
the  farm  women  I  know  here  in  this  com¬ 
munity,  I  am  the  only  one  who  does  not 
wipe  her  dishes.  I  wonder  how  many 
more  farm  women  are  still  doing  the  un¬ 
necessary  labor  of  wiping  dishes  and 
washing  extra  towels? 

ANNIE  PIKE  GREENWOOP. 


Quickly  Made  Soap 

This  soap  may  be  made  while  the 
dishes  are  being  washed  by  the  prudent 
housekeeper  :  Three  tablespoons  lye,  one 
teaspoon  borax,  one  teaspoon  ammonia, 
one  cup  cold  water,  two  cups  grease 
(liquid).  Put  together  in  order  named, 
dissolving  lye  in  water  before  adding 
grease.  Put  in  pan  on  box  lined  with  old 
clothes.  Cut  before  it  becomes  too  hard. 
Color  depends  on  grease.  I  use  too  dark 
doughnut  fat.  Mutton  fat  is  good. 

H.  M.  W. 


Three  Favorite  Recipes 

Stewed  Potatoes. — Fry  an  onion  in 
three  tablespoons  of  fat ;  have  a  dozen  or 
more  potatoes  peeled  and  sliced.  Put  into 
fat  and  add  salt  and  pepper,  and  three 
cups  boiling  water.  Let  stew  slowly  one 
hour,  stirring  once  or  twice. 

German  Pot  Roast. — Select  a  piece  of 
cross-rib,  roll  in  flour,  brown  well  on  all 
sides  in  hot  fat.  Add  one  large  carrot, 
cut  up,  three  stalks  of  celery,  three  bay 
leaves,  10  cloves,  whole,  one  cup  catsup, 
one  tablespoon  sugar,  one  cup  vinegar ; 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Cover  with 
water,  boil  three  hours)  turning  two  or 
three  times.  Stew  slowly. 

Braised  Pork  Chops. — Roll  pork  chops 
in  cracker  dust,  fry  brown  on  both  sides. 
Add  one  chopped  onion,  pinch  of  thyme, 
salt,  pepper,  and  almost  cover  with  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Let  cook -slowly  for  one  hour. 

mrs.  o.  r. 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen 

Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  the 
machines.  Real  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of 
dyed  stockings.  Send  20  cents 
for  single  pair ;  95  cents  for  half 
dozen ;  or  $1.80  per  dozen.  Sizes 
914-1 H4-  Prices  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  $1.00  for  half 
dozen  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  State 
size  of  shoe. 

Natural  Yarn 

Hosiery  Mills 

Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
employment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge 
to  employer  or  employee. 

T»E  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  939. 

FOR  SALE — Orchard  View  F'arm,  62 ’4  acres, 
level.  Finger  Lake  region;  very  productive 
orchard,  other  fruit;  good  buildings,  all  strict¬ 
ly  modern;  ideal  poultry  and  grain  farm;  elec¬ 
tric  plant;  owner’s  home  50  years;  conveniently 
located;  ill  health  only  reason  for  selling;  fine 
country  home;  write  for  particulars.  JOHN  I. 
BOWER,  Cayuga  Co.,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm,  with  stock  and  tools; 

nine-room  house;  never  failing  water  supply; 
3  minutes  to  railroad  station,  post  office  and 
store;  price  $4,i500;  write  for  particulars. 
WILLARD  TOWNSEND,  Allaben,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 131-acre  farm;  high  cultivation; 

near  churches,  school,  stores;  good  buildings; 
silo,  outbuildings;  running  water  in  house,  barn, 
milkhouse;  federal  tested  dairy  or  without.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3604,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Large  fruit  and  general  farm,  to 
rent  or  work  on  shares  for  several  years 
with  option  to  buy;  must  be  well  stocked;  by 
a  practical  farmer,  with  a  large  family  of 
grown  up  boys  and  girls;  must  he  well  located 
and  have  several  acres  of  soil  suitable  for 
nursery.  ADVERTISER  3602,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  work  on  shares  or  part 
salary  and  shares,  large  fruit,  truck  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm,  by  a  farmer  who  has  been  super¬ 
intendent  on  some  of  the  largest  fruit  farms 
in  the  East;  the  family  has  been  born  and 
brought  up  on  the  farm;  we  have  the  help  and 
the  experience;  what  we  want  now  is  the 
farm.  ADVERTISER  3603,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


75  ACRES  good  land,  overlooking  Croton  Lake 
and  surrounding  country  for  miles;  fine  site 
for  lake,  park  and  buildings;  timber,  springs, 
brook.  ADVERTISER  3001,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GENERAL  farm,  100  acres,  fine  9-rooin  stone 
house,  large  stone  barn,  silo;  description, 
views;  $9,500.  Owner,  M.  S.  NICHOLS,  Pur- 
cellville,  Va. 


ONE-ACRE  village  home;  all  improvements; 

poultry  house;  $3,000,  part  cash.  Owner’s 
son,  CLARENCE  M.  DAVIS,  2  Rector  St., 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 11-room  modern  house,  two  open 
fireplaces,  large  porches,  own  water  supply; 
splendid  view;  about  one  acre  ground;  all  kinds 
fruit;  chicken  house;  joins  West  Point  Reser¬ 
vation.  Address  MRS.  FREDA  EST1LL,  Box 
11,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 


GENTLEMAN’S  HOME— 120  acres,  overlooking 
towns  one  mile  away;  60  acres  finest  apples — 
Delicious,  Saps,  Lowry — full  bearing;  invoice 
$40,000;  must  sell.  MT.  GRAN  VIEW  OR¬ 
CHARD,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Rensselaer  Co.  dairy,  grain  and 
truck  farm;  98  acres;  0  miles  from  Albany; 
near  East  Greenbush,  State  road,  school  and 
trolley;  good  land  and  buildings;  silo;  fruit 
trees  and  berries;  seven  cows,  three  horses, 
chickens;  all  necessary  machinery,  gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  wood  saw;  good  crops;  owner  retiring; 
price  $8,500,  half  cash.  R.  D.  GOSS,  Castle- 
ton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 3-acre  poultry  farm,  corner  prop¬ 
erty;  cement  road  to  Atlantic  City;  8-room 
house,  bath,  all  improvements;  ideal  location 
for  tea  room  and  gasoline  station;  good  in¬ 
vestment;  moderate  in  x>rice;  write,  call,  or 
phone  910IJ-23.  Owner,  MICHAEL  DOMIS, 
Spring  and  Landis  Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FINE  VIRGINIA  FARM  FOR  SALE  on  paved 
road,  23  miles  to  Washington;  400  acres 
beautifully  situated  on  60  ft.  macadam  pike; 
only  4  miles  to  street  railway;  excellent  land 
in  high  state  of  cultivation;  well  fenced;  80 
acres  woodland;  orchard  and  large  lawn;  11- 
room  house  with  bath;  large  barn;  2-car  ga¬ 
rage;  good  granary;  tenement  house  and  out¬ 
buildings;  all  in  good  shape;  would  make  ex¬ 
cellent  dairy  farm;  milk  trucks  for  Washing¬ 
ton  each  morning;  a  bargain  at  $40,000,  $10,- 
000  cash,  balance  2-5  yrs. ;  would  divide.  O.  R. 
HUFFARD,  R.F.D.  1,  Fairfax,  Va.  Brokers 
protected. 


FOR  SALE — 40  acres,  poultry,  truck,  fruit, 
grain;  center  of  Delaware  poultry  industry; 
large  house,  good  buildings;  five  acres  young 
bearing  apples,  also  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  pure 
water,  large  maple  shade  trees;  no  waste  land; 
plenty  fuel,  some  saw  timber;  land  mostly  now 
in  wheat  and  clover;  bargain  at  $4,000;  write 
for  particulars.  Owner,  A.  KENYON,  Lincoln, 
Del. 


FOR  SALE — 655-acre  estate  for  camp  sites  or 
farming  on  State  road  and  large  trout  stream, 
near  Manchester  Summer  resort;  beautiful  view, 
high  elevation,  dry  air,  lots  springs,  brook;  2 
houses,  2  sets  farm  buildings;  about  200  acres  in 
crops;  valuable  timber;  lots  fruit;  price  $8,500, 
or  with  stock  and  tools,  $11,000,  terms;  from 
owner.  ADVERTISER  3616,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  Sale — $1,000,  balance  easy  terms,  buys 
85  acres  suitable  for  dairy,  poultry  and 
truck  farming;  close  to  church,  store  and  paved 
road  to  markets.  LEO  J.  SCHUKNECHT, 
R.F.D.  5,  Corry,  Pa. 


GENTLEMAN’S  FARM,  12  acres,  part  orchard, 
14-room  house,  steam  heat,  outside  buildings; 
1  hour  from  New  York;  on  country  road;  also 
suitable  for  inn  or  boarding  house;  wonderful 
bargain,  $12,500.  J.  M.  SCHERER,  Harrington 
Park,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat.  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Keystone  traction  driller,  full  equip¬ 
ment,  cheap;  good  all  around  practical  opera¬ 
tor  wanted  for  No.  5  machine;  references.  T. 
S.  MOORE,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


HONEY — We  have  some  fine  1922  crop  left; 

10  lbs.  clover  basswood,  $2.05  in  third  zone; 
buckwheat,  $1.80;  some  very  greatly  reduced 
prices  on  40  lbs.  or  more  While  it  lasts;  write 
us.  RAY  O.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  JELLY — $1  per  5-lb.  pail,  delivered  first 
two  zones;  $1.06,  third  zone;  maple  sugar  sold 
also.  AUGUSTUS  ALDRICH,  R.F.D.  3,  Spring- 
field,  Vt. 


REFINED  COUPLE  living  in  North  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  would  board  one  or  two  children. 
ADVERTISER  3568,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Steady  Summer  boarders;  near  lakes. 

MRS.  LAURA  VAN  ALSTINE,  50  Parsons 
Ave.,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT’S  finest  quality,  pure  maple  syrup, 
$2.25  gallon;  10  gallons,  $2.10;  fresh  made 
sugar,  10-lbs.  pail,  $2.75;  pound  cakes,  30c; 
immediate  shipment;  products  guaranteed.  G.  L. 
HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — •  50  1-gallon  steel  drums,  painted; 

just  emptied  of  high  grade  motor  oil,  $4.50 
each  or  two  for  $8  f.o.b.  New  York  City;  val¬ 
uable  for  gasoline  or  kerosene.  ADVERTISER 
3579,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY,  quart  80c;  gallon,  $2.50;  delivered  3d 
zone.  RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — American  cream  separator  for  8 
cows;  nearly  new;  in  best  of  running  order; 
$25  takes  it.  R.  K.  LARKIN,  R.F.D.  2, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  Dodge  truck,  screen  body; 

bought  new  May  8  to  draw  asparagus;  will 
be  through  with  it  July  12;  cost  $935  and  $24 
license;  will  sell  for  $200  less;  guaranteed 
good  as  new.  LESTER  W.  BENNETT,  Victor, 
N.  Y. 


SECOND-HAND  sash  (16)  and  doors  (24)  for 
sale;  suitable  for  poultrymen.  ROBERT 
ATKINS,  355  West  87th  St.,  New  York  City. 


CANDEE,  1.200-egg  incubator,  1923  model,  au¬ 
tomatic  egg  turner;  guaranteed  first-class  con¬ 
dition,  $200.  T.  W.  BRAUN,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


DELICIOUS  CARAMELS — Pure  and  wholesome 
made  after  a  famous  recipe;  pound  box,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.  IDLEWOOD  CARAMELS,  Hillsdale, 

N.  J. 


WANTED — Board  on  farm  for  refined  family 
consisting  of  man,  wife  and  two-year  old 
hoy,  last  week  in  July  and  entire  month  of 
August,  within  75  miles  of  New  York;  kindly 
state  rates  and  full  particulars.  Address  S.  D. 
MANDEL,  1487  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Board  on  a  farm  within  75  miles  of 
New  York  City,  by  a  business  woman;  pre¬ 
fer  mountains  and  no  other  guests;  quiet,  con¬ 
genial  surroundings  essential;  immediate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3615,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEES — 1  to  3-lb.  swarm  with  brood  and  Italian 
Queen,  $5.50.  EVAN  JONES,  R.F.D.  C,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  hoard  children  from  9  to  12.  in 
modern  country  home;  best  care.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3612,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Prentice  speed  lathe,  5-foot  bed, 
counter  shaft,  chuck,  etc.,  $30;  also  set  pipe 
dies,  cutter,  vise.  W.  KORKMACHER,  Jor¬ 
dan,  N.  Y. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $ 1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Mr.  Peter  Turchon,  formerly  conduct¬ 
ing  a  mail  order  shoe  business  under  the 
name  of  the  Boston  Mail  Order  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  recently  tried  to  se¬ 
cure  space  in  The  Rural  New-Yorkei: 
through  an  advertising  agency  under  the 
name  of  the  Bradley-Boston  Company, 
in  the  same  line  of  business.  During  the 
time  Mr.  Peter  Turchon  conducted  the 
Boston  Mail  Order  Company  we  had  a 
large  number  of  complaints  from  his  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Mr.  Turchon  finally  turned  stock  pro¬ 
moter  and  sold  stock  to  the  public  in  the 
Boston  Mail  Order  Company,  which  has 
since  been  abandoned.  Mr.  Turchon’s 
record  as  a  mail  order  advertiser  and 
promoter  of  worthless  stock  of  the  Boston 
Mail  Order  Company  does  not  commend 
him  to  the  confidence  of  the  farming  pub¬ 
lic.  We  are  publishing  this  warning  to 
our  readers,  as  this  advertisement  of  the 
Bradley-Boston  Company  will  no  doubt 
appear  in  many  of  the  other  farm  papers. 

Could  you  give  me  some  information 
regarding  the  Keystone  Pecan  Company, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  as  I  bought  an  acre  of 
ground  from  them  on  which  they  say  they 
have  planted  20  trees,  which  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  of  time  would  be  of  value  in 
bringing  in  an  income  profitable  to  me. 
Do  not  know  if  it  would  be  advisable  to 
buy  some  more  from  them  or  not,  the 
price  being  $750  per  acre  with  20  three- 
year-old  pecan  trees  growing  on  it. 

New  York.  M.  j.  F. 

This  “unit  orchard”  promotion  has  been 
before  the  public  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  experience  of  all  such  promotions 
has  been  disastrous,  and  we  do  not  ad¬ 
vise  M.  J.  F.  to  put  any  more  money  in¬ 
to  the  enterprise.  If  he  ever  realizes 
anything  on  the  money  already  invested 
in  it  we  shall  be  agreeably  surprised. 

I  have  written  you  before  in  regard  to 
a  note  for  $50  I  gave  the  United,  Lime 
and  Fertilizer  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
you  advised  me  that  it  would  probably 
never  be  pushed  to  collection  by  lawsuit. 
Now  I  have  received  the  inclosed  letter 
from  a  firm  of  Syracuse. lawyers,  threat¬ 
ening  immediate  action  if  it  is  not  paid 
at  once.  I  was  notified  recently  that, 
their  affairs  had  b£en  turned  over  to 
the  Empire  Fertilizer  Co.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
Your  paper  has  exposed  the  United  Lime 
and  Fertilizer  Co.  as  no  good  repeatedly, 
as  well  as  our  local  paper,  on  authority 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  no  one  can  get 
any  fertilizer  from  them,  so  I  hate  to 
put  $50  into  stock  that  is  worthless. 

Several  farmers  of  a  nearby  neighbor¬ 
hood.  headed  by  James  Doney,  a  wealthy 
and  influential  farmer — all  United  Com¬ 
pany  stockholders,  tried  to  get  a  car.  of 
fertilizer  from  them  this  Spring,  offering 
to  pay  cash  at  once,  but  could  not  get  it 
They  left  this  note  for  collection  with 
Roscoe  Sargent,  a  Lacona  lawyer,  once, 
but  when  I  wrote  him  the  circumstances 
he  replied  that  he  would  not  prosecute 
it ;  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  they  would 
never  collect  it.  This  countryside  is  full 
of  poor  people  who  gave  similar  notes  for 
$50  and  over  to  whom  it  would  be  a  real 
hardship  to  have  to  pay  up  and  get 
nothing  in  return  and  it  would  be  a  great 
advertisement  for  you  if  you  could  help 
us  get  out  of  it.  Poor  farmers  and 
renters  took  as  high  as  $200  of  their  stock 
and  some  renewed  the  notes,  being  un¬ 
able  to  pay.  c.  ii.  D. 

New  York. 

Our  contention  is  that  these  notes  were 
obtained  by  fraud,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  collected.  This  stock  selling  scheme 
was  promoted  by  Geo.  A.  Stromblad,  and 
this  class  of  pirates  rely  upon  frightening 
farmers  to  meet  the  demands  rather 
than  face  a  lawsuit.  We  have  yet  to  hear 
of  Strom'blad  going  into  court  to  collect 
any  of  the  fertilizer  company  notes,  or 
of  his  previous  promotion,  the  Farmers’ 
Standard  Carbide  Company.  We  advise 
C.  H.  D.  to  fight  if  necessary,  and  if  the 
other  farmers  in  his  vicinity  will  join 
him  the  expense  will  be  only  trivial  to 
each,  should  court  proceedings  be  brought. 

The  Empire  Fertilizer  Company  men¬ 
tioned  is  another  get-rich-quick  promotion 
scheme. 


off  my  mortgage  by  collecting  insects  for 
him.  But  I  have  no  money  to  waste  in 
purchasing  his  book  if  there  is  any  doubt 
in  your  minds  regarding  him.  I  believe 
I  saw  his  advertisement  in  one  of  your 
issues.  It  frequently  appears  in  maga¬ 
zines.  a.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

The  hook  behind  this  “work  at  home” 
bait  to  a  scheme  to  sell  a  book.  James 
Sinclair  was  under  charges  of  fraudulent 
use  of  the  mails  in  connection  with  the 
scheme  at  one  time.  The  subscriber  is 
mistaken  that  he  has  seen  Sinclair’s  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  we 
have  exposed  his  easy  money  scheme  pre¬ 
viously. 

I  enclose  statements  showing  that  on 
January  29,  1920,  I  sent  a  money  order 
for  $30  for  130  R.  I.  White  chicks  to 
Sterling  Poultry  .  Farms,  Sterling,  Ill. 
Later  I  told  them’  they  could  send  Reds, 
■which  they  promised  me  to  do,  but  which 
never  came ;  and  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  I  sent  later,  and  from  which 
I  heard  nothing.  The  card  shows  they 
received  money  order  for  $30,  as  well  as 
their  letter  acknowledging  the  same.  Is 
there  anything  you  can  do? 

Connecticut.  (rev.)  ii.  e.  s. 

Repeated  letters  to  Sterling  Poultry 
Farms  brought  a  response  acknowledging 
Rev.  H.  E.  S.’s  order  had  not  been  filled, 
and  made  explanation  that  his  failure  to 
fill  the  order  was  due  to  an  oversight. 
This  was  more  than  a  month  ago,  and 
Sterling  Poultry  Farms  has  had  plenty 
of  time  to  refund  the  $30  belonging  to 
this  minister,  but  repeated  requests  to 
do  so  have  been  ignored.  The  letterhead 
of  this  concern  states  “Life  Member 
American  Poultry  Association.”  We 
hope  other  members  will  try  to  impress 
on  the  owner  of  this  farm  his  responsi¬ 
bility  in  this  case.  No  individual  name 
appears  on  the  letterhead,  a  fact  to 
cause  suspicion. 

Would  you  advise  me  what  the  status 
of  the  Non-Shatterable  Glass  Company  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  is,  and  if  their  stock  is 
an  investment.  There  has  been  a  party 
through  here  selling  their  stock,  and  it 
looks  like  a  good  proposition  if  they  are 
on  the  square.  G.  s.  J. 

New  York. 

We  have  a  number  of  times  advised 
our  readers  that  the  Non-'Shatterable 
Glass  Company  proposition  has  all  the 
ear-marks  of  a  stock-selling  scheme.  Stock 
promoters  always  have  a  way  of  making 
their  scheme  “look  good”  to  those  who 
have  not  had  experience  with  them. 
Steele’s  chain  store  promotion,  and  Jas. 
W.  Elliott’s  get-rich-quick  promotions 
looked  good  on  paper,  and  sounded  even 
better  as  the  dope  flowed  from  the  lips 
of  the  strong-arm  stock  salesmen.  The 
Non-Shatterable  Glass  Company  stock  is 
in  the  same  class. 

Indictments  against  six  former  officers 
and  directors  of  the  defunct  L.  R.  ^feel 
Corporation  were  reported  and  five  of 
the  indicted  officials  arraigned  before 
Justice  Hinkley  in  Supreme  Court  June 
22,  Buffalo,  N.  Yr.,  after  a  week  of  in¬ 
vestigation  conducted  before  the  jury  by 
District  Attorney  Guy  B.  Moore  and 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Hugh  Reilly. 
All  five  of  the  defendants  arraigned 
pleaded  not  guilty  and  were  admitted  to 
bail. — Buffalo  Newspaper. 

The  prime  mover  of  the  enterprise, 
L.  R.  Steel,  died  a  short  time  previous  to 
the  bankruptcy  proceedings.  No  doubt 
the  indicted  officials  were  equally  guilty 
before  the  law  with  Steel  in  perpetrating 
the  fraud.  But  whether  these  officials 
pay  the  penalty  which  the  crime  deserves 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  deluded 
investors  who  trusted  their  savings  to 
these  get-rich-quick  promotors  —  their 
money  is  gone.  We  are  only  referring  to 
the  case  again  to  warn  country  people 
against  the  smooth-tongued,  convincing 
and  unscrupulous  stock  promotor.  How 
can  the  ordinary  individual  differentiate 
between  the  legitimate  investment  and 
the  get-rich -quick  scheme?  The  only 
safety  is  to  regard  all  stock  propositions 
offered  by  traveling  salesmen  as  worth¬ 
less.  Country  people  will  be  justified  in 
this  position  until  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  can  be  made.  They  will  not  be 
wrong  in  very  many  cases  and  if  investi¬ 
gation  proves  favorable  no  harm  will  be 
done.  What  millions  in  money  and  heart 
aches  the  word  investigate  might  save ! 


Can  you  tell  me  whether  James  Sin- 

eclair,  whose  circular  I  inclose,  is  honest  “Ma,  did  you  ever  hear  a  rabbit  bark?” 
'in  his  dealings?  I  have  seriously  con-  “Rabbits  don’t  bark,  dear.”  “That’s  fun- 
sidered  purchasing  his  book  of  instruc-  ny !  My  story  book  says  that  rabbits  eat 
tions  and  trying  to  earn  money  to  pay  cabbage  and  bark.” — Detroit  Free  Tress. 
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Sale  of  Buildings  and 
Improvemen  ts 


AT 


Coddington  Point 


AND 


NEWPORT,  R.  I. 
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i  Naval  Training  Station 


1  At  10  A.M. 


Standard 

Time 


July  17  and  18, 1923  = 


Approximately  200  buildings  and  improvements,  located  = 
at  Coddington  Point  and  two  buildings  at  the  Naval  Train-  = 
ing  Station,  Newport,  R.  I.,  will  be  offered  at  public  auction  EE 
on  July  17  and  18,  1923.  = 

These  buildings  must  be  torn  down  and  removed.  Excel-  EE 
lent  facilities  for  removal  are  available  since  Coddington  == 
Point  is  situated  on  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  and  H.  R.  R.  on  Narra-  = 
gansett  Bay  with  good  wharfage.  Removal  by  truck  is 
made  possible  and  desirable  due  to  good  roads.  EE 

Large  quantities  of  piping,  wiring,  fixtures  and  other  EE 
improvements  are  included  in  the  buildings,  but  no  land  = 
is  offered.  = 

Sale  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  Gerth’s  Realty  = 
Experts,  Inc.,  505  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Catalog  == 
No.  508-A  covers  all  details  of  the  sale  and  may  be  obtained  EE 
from  the  Auctioneer  or  the  undersigned.  == 

1  CENTRAL  SALES  OFFICE  | 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  = 


=  NAVY  YARD 


=n 


In 


HAY  CAP  COVERS  \ 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Write  for  Prices 

Dept.  R 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  ROBBINS,  Inc. 
26  Front  Street  -  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker,  339 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


Long-Time  Farm  Loans 

This  Bank  has  loaned  to  the  farmers  in  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  over  $25,000,000  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  them  over  $137,000  in  dividends. 

If  you  operate  your  own  farm  or  intend  to  purchase  a  farm,  we  are 
prepared  to  make  a  long-time,  easy-payment  loan.  Interest  at  5’/2%. 
Payments  semi-annually.  Loans  run  for  33  years  but  can  be  paid  at 
borrowers’  option  any  time  after  5  years.  Local  representative  in 
every  district. 

Look  ahead!  If  you  will  need  a  loan  this  season  write  now  for  information. 

The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  o/SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


REFINED  country  girls  wanted  for  chamber¬ 
maids.  waitresses  and  laundry  work.  Apply 
to  GEORGE  H.  SMILEY,  Minnewmska,  Ulster 
Co.,  New  York. 

- — - - - 7 - 

GOOD  FARMER  for  all-year  round  work;  state 
age,  reference  and  salary.  G.  RAMPOLLA, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply, 
stating  age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if'  possible)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Tliiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Families  with  boys  and  girls  over 
16;  light,  clean  work;  good  living  conditions 
and  schools;  also  farmers,  teamsters  and  a 
handy  man  for  repairing  farm  machinery  and 
rough  carpenter  work.  ADVERTISER  3o_4, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

M  \N  WANTED  for  general  farm  work,  a 
short  distance  from  New  York  City;  a  good 
steadv  job  for  the  right  man.  AD\  ERTISER 
3545,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

W4NTED — Herdsman,  single,  to  take  charge  of 

first-class  IIolstein-Friesian  herd;  must  have 
best  references;  state  experience  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  3562,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED — Working  foreman,  married,  to  take 
care  of  a  large  estate;  must  understand 
dairy  cattle  and  farming  for  same;  also  must 
have  best  references;  state  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  desired.  ADVERTISER  3563,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED — Milkers;  certified  milk.  Wages:  14 

cows.  $60;  15  cows.  $65;  16  cows,  $70;  17 
cows  $75;  18  cows,  $80;  10  cows,  $85;  20  cows, 
$00;  board  and  room?  WOOD  BROOK  FARMS, 
Metuehen,  N.  J.  Telephone  Metuchen  179. 

MILKERS  WANTED — Two  men  for  certified 

dairy,  dry  hand;  state  all  particulars  or  call; 
$70  per  month  and  board.  BELLE  ALIO 
FARMS,  Wernersville,  Pa.  


PROFIT-SHARING  AND  SALARY— Farmer  and 

wife  of  long  practical  experience  in  general 
farming,  knowledge  of  horses,  cows  and  es¬ 
pecially  poultry  for  high  egg  production  on 
farm  at  Stamford,  Conn.;  the  man  must  be  a 
hustler  who  knows  how  to  work  and  develop 
■i  naving  business  without  help:  salary  $75  and 
50%  of  the  profits.  ADVERTISER  3571,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 


WANTED  for  private  place  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
all  round  farm  hand;  single;  one  capable  of 
driving  tractor  preferred;  state  experience  and 
wages  expected,  with  room  and  board.  Apply 
J.  WALKER  LOCHEVAN,  Derby,  N.  Y. 


■WANTED — Man  for  groom  to  care  for  track 
and  saddle  horses  and  do  usual  work  about 
stables;  must  be  experienced  Address  MR. 
ALDRICH.  98  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  x. 

W\NTED — Milkers;  good  living  conditions;  $65 

per  month  and  board;  experienced  men.  Ad¬ 
dress  OLD  FORGE  FARM,,  Spring  Grove,  Ta. 

HERDSMAN  wanted  to  take  care  of  large  pure- 
bred  herd  making  certified  milk  and  A.  K. 
work;  only  experienced  man  need  aPP^. 

$100  per  month  and  board.  Address  BOX  Ids, 
York  Co.,  York,  Pa. _ _  _ 

PLEASANT,  capable,  Protestant  woman  for 
"enerai  work;  country  place  on  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain;  no  washing  or  ironing;  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  good  wages  and  home  for  right  person. 
SENTINEL  PINE  ORCHARDS,  Shoreham,  v  t. 

T\- ANTED— Man,  wife  and  daughter  as  garden¬ 
er*.  cook,  waitress;  $150  per  month  for  com¬ 
petent  trio;  all-year;  suburbs.  P.  O.  BOX  8-2, 
Reading,  Pa.  _ _ _ 

HELP  W4NTED — We  offer  permanent  positions 
to  experienced  single  milkers,  farm  hands  and 
teamsters  at  good  wages  and  under  excellent 
living  '  and  working  conditions.  WALKER- 
CORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple,  man  and  wife,  no  children; 

Woman  must  be  a  plain  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper  and  man  to  do  outside  work  and  run 
a  Ford  car  or  Dodge,  on  a  small  place;  2  m 
family;  living  e.uarters  over  garage;  $12o  a 
month  and  board.  JOHN  C.  KEENETH,  Sea 
Cliff,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  men  for  dairy  and  fruit  farm; 

married  or  single.  CHESTER  TRAVIS,  Os¬ 
wego,  N.  Y.  _ __ 

WANTED  —  At  once,  for  approximately  2 
months,  man  on  general  farm  with  small 
dairy;  state  experience  and  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  3597,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  — ■  Scandinavian  couple  for  country 
home,  wife  for  general  housework,  man  to 
make  himself  generally  useful;  wages,  $100; 
10  miles  from  Albany,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER 
3596,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MILKERS  WANTED  —  Dry-hand  for  certified 
dairy;  10-hour  day,  $60  and  board;  15  cows; 
also  farm  hand  and  teamster,  $50  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  3595,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — General  farm  hand  and  milker; 

wages  $50  and  board;  $5  a  month  bonus  after 
six  months’  service.  BORDEN’S  FARM  PROD¬ 
UCTS  CO.,  Inc.,  Goshen,  N,  Y. 

WANTED — July  31,  couple,  no  children;  wo¬ 
man  cook,  wait  on  table,  general  housework; 
man,  garden,  milk  two  cows,  care  for  two 
horses,  poultry,  generally  useful;  three  in  fam¬ 
ily;  mile  from  town  2,500;  all  conveniences; 
$125  monthly,  bath,  good  quarters  and  board; 
all  year  position.  R.  R.  GOODLATTE,  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  immediately,  experienced  man,  gen¬ 
eral  farming:  work  light;  eight  cows;  good 
board  and  room;  $60  per  month  year  round. 
O.  M.  VAIL,  Jr.,  Hunter,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  fruit  and  general 
farm  in  Orleans  Co.,  good  teamster,  milk 
four  or  five  cows,  on  the  job  for  chores,  capable 
running  spray  rig  and  farm  tools;  live  in  small 
village;  trolley  to  high  school;  state  wages, 
experience,  references,  location.  A.  H.  PHIL¬ 
LIPS,  Hulberton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer,  single;  grapes,  apples,  and 
poultry;  no  dairy;  $65  first  month,  and  if 
satisfactory  $75  after,  and  more  money  to  ex¬ 
ceptional  hustler;  no  cigarettes.  GEO.  MOR¬ 
RISON,  Dutchess  Co.,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  teamster  on  general 
farm.  J.  D.  SCOFIELD,  Montgomery  Co., 
R.F.D.  2,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Married  man  to  milk  and  do  gen¬ 
eral  barn  work  in  Northern  New  Jersey; 
$100,  house  and  milk,  to  right  man;  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Address,  Manager,  MAHWIN 
FARM,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Respectable  lady  for  housekeeper 
on  beautiful  farm  at  Coxsackie;  no  objection 
to  one  child.  Write  to  JESSE  COLLIER,  Cox¬ 
sackie,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  will  give  best  of  care  to  elderly  man 
or  woman  or  aged  couple  as  part  payment 
on  farm.  ADVERTISER  3610,  care  Rural  New- 
Yoiker. 


WANTED — Protestant  young  woman  to  take 
general  care  of  small  up-to-date  dairy  and 
assist  in  home;  4  in  family;  good  home;  must 
be  of  good  character  and  with  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  in  view;  $50  per  month  and  board;  dairy 
experience  not  necessary;  state  particulars  in 
first  letter.  MRS.  H.  D.  ODONE,  Harrison, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  herdsman  for  small  herd  of 
purebred  Guernseys;  good  wages  with  board 
and  room  in  modern  house.  ADVERTISER 
3609,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Married  man,  small  family,  drive 
team;  furnished  2-room  cottage,  milk,  wood 
and  $60  month;  state  experience  and  how  soon 
can  come.  J.  C.  THOMPSON,  Unionville,  Conn. 


WANTED — First-class  tractor  mechanic.  Apply 
W.  E.  SCIIMICK,  I’ruit  Farms,  Hamburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Two  men  to  work  around  green¬ 
houses;  one  capable  of  taking  charge  of  a 
range  and  one  a  helper.  WM.  J.  BENNETT, 
Blue  Point,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  farm;  no  objection 
to  children.  BOX  167,  Preble,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  for  large  commercial  plant; 

best  of  buildings  and  equipment  and  good  lo¬ 
cation;  married  or  single;  wages  $70  and  $50 
respectively.  ADVERTISER  3621,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer  for  large  dairy  farm;  good 
house,  fine  location  on  stone  road,  modern 
equipment  and  a  good  position;  wages  $65  a 
month  with  privileges;  position  open  for  a 
single  man  at  $45  a  month  and  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3622,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  for  barn  work  on  purebred 
Guernsey  farm;  one  who  can  milk  test  cows 
later  in  the  Summer;  farm  barns  five  minutes 
from  town;  modern  equipment  throughout;  ref¬ 
erences.  H.  L.  PAGE,  Roll  Wood  Farm,  Guil¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Boy,  16,  for  chores,  on  poultry 
farm,  35  miles  from  New  York;  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  the  business  on  modern 
plant;  wages,  $15  month,  board  and  laundry. 
Address  ADVERTISER  3618,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — General  houseworker,  good  cook, 
for  family  of  two  adults,  in  small  town  near 
Springfield;  good  wages  and  pleasant  home  for 
one  who  is  neat  and  capable;  references  re¬ 
quired.  Address  DRAWER  M,  Suffield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework;  one  looking  for  good  home  in 
the  country;  all  modern  improvements;  family 
of  two.  ADVERTISER  3619,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Clean,  experienced  dry-hand  milker 
for  certified  dairy;  15  Holstein  cows;  wages 
$60  and  maintenance;  ten-hour  day;  no  out¬ 
side  work;  located  right  next  to  Somerville, 
population  7,000  ;  36  miles  to  New  York  City, 
New  Jersey  Central.  RARITAN  VALLEY 
FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  small  country 
place,  used  exclusively  as  home;  three  cows, 
pair  of  pigs  and  chickens  kept  for  own  use; 
state  experience  and  salary  wanted  in  letter. 
ADVERTISER  3613,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  Guernsey  test  cow  work; 

must  be  good  milker  and  reliable;  also  neat 
and  honest  man  for  creamery  work;  fine  herd 
and  equipment.  ADVERTISER  3614,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  general,  for  bouse  in  country, 
three  miles  from  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  all 
modern  improvements;  write  or  phone.  MRS. 
TAFEL,  Stelton,  N.  J.  Phone,  New  Brunswick 
1088  Wl. 


GARDENER — Single  man,  having  experience 
with  flowers  and  vegetables.  Write  BOX 
43,  R.F.D.  2,  Coraopolis,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  fitter  and  show  man  on  hogs, 
splendid  salesman,  open  for  engagement  and 
permanent  position;  very  best  of  references. 
Address  ADVERTISER  3544,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  FARMER  having  many  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  poultry  and  cattle,  particularly 
Holstein  and  Herefords,  open  this  Summer  for 
permanent  position  as  manager  of  large  farm 
or  estate;  expert  in  dairying,  also  feeding  for 
high  production  and  A.  It.  work;  understand  pro¬ 
duction  of  certified  milk  and  cream;  American. 
45  years  of  age;  married,  no  children:  best  of 
references;  not  afraid  of  work.  ADVERTISER 
3556,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  POULTRYMAN  open  for  perma¬ 
nent  position  this  Summer  as  manager  of 
large  plant;  many  years’  experience  with  poul¬ 
try,  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business;  built  and 
had  charge  of  largest  plant  in  this  country 
which  is  running  successfully  now;  willing  to 
work;  guarantee  to  produce  results;  also  under¬ 
stand  dairying;  looking  for  position  on  salary 
and  commission  basis,  or  straight  salary;  Ameri¬ 
can,  46  years  old:  married,  no  children;  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  3557,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  married,  one  girl  5  years,  wants 
position  as  gardener  and  nurseryman  on 
gentleman’s  place;  both  good  and  handy  work¬ 
ers;  good  for  all  kinds  of  animals;  ready  by 
Aug.  1;  salary  $100  per  month.  ADVERTISER 
3564,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  by  mar¬ 
ried  man,  one  child;  American;  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  practical  farming,  poultry,  fruit, 
gardening,  general  farming;  understand  mod¬ 
ern  farm  machinery,  crop  rotation  and  build¬ 
ing  up  the  soil;  please  state  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3598,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wishes  position;  15  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  commercial  and  fancy;  can 
produce  results.  W.  HUMPHREYS,  3257  N. 
Carlisle  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DAIRYMAN  wants  position;  first-class  butter- 
maker;  six  to  ten  cows;  only  dairy  work; 
good  references.  ADVERTISER  3558,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  OR  ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT  open 
for  position;  wide  experience  in  modern  farm¬ 
ing.  stock,  gardening;  first-class  upkeep;  spe¬ 
cially  interested  in  reconstruction  and  building 
up  of  old  places;  43,  married,  no  children.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3574,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  superintendent  or  as¬ 
sistant  on  estate,  farm  or  preferably  poultry 
plant  within  radius  50  miles  of  New  York;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches;  married,  no  children; 
understands  machinery,  handy  with  tools  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3577,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  to  take  charge  of 
plant  up  to  1,000  liens;  have  worked  on 
modern  poultry  and  general  farms;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  3569,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARMER,  working  foreman;  German-American; 

41,  married,  one  child  11‘;  life  experience  on 
horses,  up-to-date  in  dairy,  raising  crops  and 
general  farm  work,  handling  all  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  also  tractors,  wishes  steady  position;  A1 
references.  ADVERTISER  3591,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  27  years  of  age,  Christian,  would 
like  a  position  on  a  farm;  poultry  preferred; 
willing  worker,  when  the  work  would  not  be 
too  heavy;  is  highly  nervous,  owing  to  the  late 
war;  has  had  some  experience;  good  home 
preferable  to  compensation.  ADVERTISER  3606, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  wants  steady  position  on  general 
farm  as  tractor  man;  can  drive  car;  experi¬ 
enced  in  farm  work;  state  wages  and  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  3605,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Position  on  commercial  poultry 
farm;  college  graduate;  8  years’  experience; 
married;  can  produce  results;  references.  E.  H. 
W.,  116  Chestnut  St.,  Delaware  Co.,  Colwyn, 
Pa. 

YOUNG  married  farmer  with  small  family 
wishes  position  by  October  1  as  assistant  on 
poultry  farm,  or  in  bottling  plant;  three  years’ 
practical  experience;  good  reference;  please 
state  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3600,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  21,  American,  wishes  position 
as  assistant  on  large  plant  or  manager  of 
moderate  sized  plant;  no  tobacco  or  drink; 
state  wages  and  particulars  in  first  letter. 
THEODORE  HEALD,  Northampton  Road,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

MAN  with  useful  boy  wishes  position;  garden¬ 
er,  general  on  small  place;  attend  furnace, 
willing,  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 

3611,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  46,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  growing  and  developing  young  stock 
and  getting  first-class  egg  production  results, 
desires  position  on  Well  equipped  plant.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3608,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  28,  desires  position  as 
manager;  Cornell  training  and  eight  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  covering  all  branches;  Southern  loca¬ 
tion  at  present;  prefer  Northern;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  3607,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  18 
years’  experience,  all  branches;  qt  present 
manager  commercial  plant;  is  open  to  good 
proposition.  ADVERTISER  3505,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAN,  middle-aged,  Christian,  reliable,  wants 
light  outdoor  work  part  of  day;  rest  part  of 
day;  nerve  trouble;  Adirondack  Mountains;  for 
Summer;  unquestionable  references.  Address 
J.  BECK,  339  West  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 

SITUATION  WANTED — Private  home  or  as¬ 
sistant  poultryman;  modern  place  near  lake; 
no  smoker  or  drunkard;  $60  month;  references 
furnished.  BOX  FI78,  Windham,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  WANTED  —  Competent,  strictly 
temperate  man  wishes  position  as  superin¬ 
tendent  on  private  estate;  first-class  references; 
wages  $100  per  month  with  fuel,  etc.  R.  W., 
Box  365,  Soutliold,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  MAN,  no  children,  wants  position  in 
country,  witli  house;  now  holding  good  office 
position  in  city,  but  no  farming  experience. 
ADVERTISER  3620,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  wishing  to  spend  short  vacation 
on  farm  would  do  some  work  for  board; 
Pennsylvania)  near  Philadelphia ;  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  3617,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG,  able-bodied  man,  23  yrs.  old,  would  like 
work  on  farm;  no  experience  but  willing  to 
do  anything;  wages  according  to  ability. 
RICHARD  F.  McCULLOUGH,  284  Ninth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE— 300-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  A1  condition;  land  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  w-anted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Modern  poultry  farm  of  60  acres; 

level;  tractor  worked;  loam  soil;  close  to 
village  of  2,000  inhabitants;  capacity  for  1,500- 
2,000  layers;  electric  lights;  village  water  piped 
everywhere;  State  road;  incubator  cellar,  40,- 
000  capacity;  7-room  house,  with  bath  and  fur¬ 
nace;  double  garage;  large  basement  barn  and 
tool  house;  property  overlooks  a  lake  in  Finger 
Lake  Region  of  Central  New  York;  two  choice 
building  lots  included;  price,  $16,000,  easy 
terms.  ADVERTISER  3471,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

360-ACRE  FARM,  near  station;  now  keeping  30 
head  of  milkers;  milk  goes  to  New  York; 
y2  million  feet  timber;  price  $6,000.  BOX  129, 
Marathon,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE,  country  home,  city  conveniences; 

9  rooms,  2  baths,  open  fireplace;  2-car  garage. 
70  GREENWOOD  AVE.,  Hopewell,  N.  .1. 

POULTRY  FARM.  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  five  min¬ 
utes  from  trolley;  3  acres;  large  poultry 
buildings;  stock;  fruit;  fully  equipped;  new 
6-room  and  bath  bungalow,  all  modern  conven¬ 
iences:  $12,000,  terms:  no  agents.  ADVERTLS 
ER  3506,  care  Rural  New-Yorkpr. 

PECAN  GROVE  in  Georgia;  80  acres;  finest 
variety;  trees  two  years  old;  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  C.  T.  SMITH,  Concord,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE — Good  farm,  98  acres;  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  fruit;  Endicott-Johuson  markets; 
milk  11c  quart;  customers  furnish  pails;  retail 
price,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.;  good  buildings; 
good  location;  good  income.  Write  owner, 
ANDREW  NELSON,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 150-acre  farm  in  Montgomery  Co.. 

N.  Y.;  2  miles  from  Canajoltarie;*  on  State 
road;  with  good  house,  new  barn  and  silo;  well- 
fenced,  20  acres  wooded,'  well  fruited  and  very 
fertile  soil;  for  particulars,  write  MRS.  A. 
LIPE,  45  Arnold  Ave.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


PUBLIC  SALE  on  Aug.  11,  1923  of  160-acre 
farm,  40  acres  in  orchard  and  berries;  near 
Lincoln  highway;  three  miles  from  Abbottstown. 
Pa. ;  will  be  sold,  no  tricks;  write  for  printed 
details.  LOOSE  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  Menges 
Mills,  Pa. 


WILL  RENT  poultry  plant  at  my  country  home 
near  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y,;  capacity  1,500  layers; 
electric  lights;  water;  usual  equipment;  un¬ 
limited  range;  purchase  of  stock  optional: 
house,  four  rooms,  all  improvements;  on  State 
road;  good  markets;  $1,500  per  year.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3546,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Small  place  on  main  road  within 
commuting  distance  of  New  York;  state  price. 
C.  I’REUSS,  415  Charlotte  PL,  Glendale,  L.  I.. 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  market  garden  equipped 
with  12  acres  overhead  irrigation;  near  the 
best  Eastern  markets;  30  miles  to  Phila;  30  miles 
to  Atlantic  City;  100  miles  to  New  York  City; 
excellent  State  roads;  half-mile  to  town  with 
fine  schools  and  train  service.  P.  O.  BOX  196, 
Newfield,  N.  J. 


206-ACRE  FARM — 32  registered  and  grade  Rol- 
steins,  purebred  Lakenvelders;  50  acres  tim¬ 
ber,  apple  orchard,  complete  farm  equipment. 
C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Furnished  cottage  for  the  Summer, 
an  ideal  place  for  rest.  MRS.  ADAM  J. 
EADIE,  Delaware  Co.,  De  Laneey,  N.  Y. 


63-ACRE  FARM  and  boarding  house;  high  ele¬ 
vation;  first-class  buildings;  will  sell  with 
stock  tools  and  furniture;  rooms  all  rented  for 
July  and  August.  Address  MOUNTAIN  VIEW 
FARM,  Erwinna,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Water-power  buckwheat  and  feed 
mill;  an  opportunity  for  a  man  wit.i  a  few 
thousand  dollars  to  secure  a  fine  business  at  a 
very  low  cost.  ADVERTISER  3590,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  and  fruit  farm;  12  acres;  State 
road;  2  miles  from  3  railroad  towns;  12-room 
house,  water,  electricity,  furnace;  large  barn, 
and  hen  house;  egg  and  cliix  trade  established; 
$3,800,  easy  terms.  WEST  HILL  POUL'IRY 
FARM,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 1-acre  poultry  plant,  stocked  and 
equipped;  capacity  1,000;  fine  country  home; 
all  improvements;  near  markets  and  station; 
bargain.  Address  ADVERTISER  3589,  car" 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


90- ACRE  FARM  with  wood-lot  attached;  won¬ 
derful  view  of  Shetucket  Valley  from  the 
highest  point  in  the  vicinity;  9-room  house; 
dairy  barn;  ideally  situated;  5  minutes  from 
school,  church,  and  trolley,  and  15  minutes 
from  manufacturing  center,  high  and  normal 
schools;  price  $8,000.  GEORGE  A.  COOK,  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  R.F.D.  2,  Willunantic,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Good  paying  chicken  farm,  8  acres; 

1,000  hens,  2,000  chicks;  house  with  all  im¬ 
provements;  40  minutes  from  New  York. 
MIDLAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Warren  Point, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Small  poultry  farm,  fully  equipped; 

40  acres  ground,  part  timber;  good  orchard; 
buildings  in  fine  condition;  for  quick  sale;  will 
include  350  chickens,  horse,  wagons  and  all 
equipment;  price  $2,500.  Address  H.  A. 
WIERTZ,  R.F.D.,  Hawley,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  farm; 

70  head  cattle,  4  horses;  fine  laying  land; 
spring  watered  and  mostly  tillable;  15  acres 
crops;  quantity  fruit  trees;  18-room  house; 
barn  76x56,  other  barn  31x80;  garage  and  hen¬ 
house;  silo;  all  in  fine  condition  and  well- 
painted;  running  water  in  house  and  barn;  all 
farm  machinery,  milking  machine;  acetylene 
lights  in  house  and  barn:  will  sacrifice  for  $16.- 
000,  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  3594,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HARDWARE  and  plumbing  business  for  sale  in 
Jersey’s  rich  farm  county;  business  estab¬ 
lished  in  1876;  splendid  opportunity.  BOX  292, 
Whitehouse  Station,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN  farmer  wishes  to  rent  with  privi¬ 
lege  of  buying  small  farm  situated  on  State 
road  near  high  school  town;  will  pay  cash  for 
crops,  stock  and  tools;  state  full  particulars, 
location  and  terms  in  first  letter.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3593,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMMUTER’S  FARM,  1%  acres;  nine  large 
rooms,  all  improvements;  garage,  hen  houses, 
fruit  and  garden;  will  take  best  offer  before 
July  1;  business  forces  removal;  this  is  your 
chance;  write  for  details.  Owner,  BOX  196, 
West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — In  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  15-acre 
poultry  farm;  10-room  house,  barn  and  ben 
house;  30  Baldwin  apple  trees,  few  plums  trees, 
few  strawberries;  keep  two  cows;  near  school, 
churches,  markets,  State  road,  railroad  station; 
five  minutes  from  trolley;  beautiful  scenery; 
house  lot,  meadow  and  orchard  five  acres,  10 
acres  consisting  of  pasture  and  woodland; 
right  for  commuters;  about  100  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Address  ADVERTISER  3592,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


104  ACRES;  timber;  buildings;  brook;  excellent 
for  sheep,  bees,  poultry,  dairy;  $1,900. 
SORACE,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Widow’s  farm,  160  acres;  wood  lot; 

all  kinds  of  fruit;  house  O.  K.;  barns,  etc; 
splendid  view;  price  $5,000,  easy  terms.  Owner, 
MRS.  CHRISTINA  STEUERWALD.  Colorado 
Co,.  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WILL  RENT  or  buy  a  place  for  fishing  pur¬ 
poses  near  Montauk  Point,  L.  -I.,  on  either 
side;  can  also  be  on  Conn,  shore  facing  the 
ocean;  state  price.  ADVERTISER  3599,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 16-acre  poultry  farm,  equipped  for 
600  laying  hens;  brooder  and  colony  houses; 
good  barn,  garage,  ice  house;  land  especially 
adapted  for  poultry,  early  garden  truck  and 
fruit;  12-room  house  for  one  or  two  families; 
modern  conveniences;  large  screened  porch;  nice 
place  for  Summer  boarders;  2%  miles  to  State 
House;  station,  stores,  churches,  and  schools 
near;  price  low,  terms.  F.  C.  PARKER,  East 
Concord,  N.  H. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  937. 


Write  for  Reduced  Prices 
On  YOUR  Building 

No  matter  what  you  are  going  to  build  or  repair,  write  Gordon -Van  Tine.  We  will 
save  you  money,  whether  you  buy  a  new  house  or  barn,  or  five  rolls  of  roofing 
and  a  gallon  of  paint.  Write  us  today.  Tell  us  what  you  want.  We  will 
send  you  catalog  and  freight-paid  prices  right  to  your  station. 

Write  for  Free 
Building 
Todav 


$1922 


Here’s  How  We  Have 
Put  Prices  Down 


Barn  No.  436  Size  36x48x14 
Price,  1920  Price,  1922  Price,  1923 

$2299 

Home  No.  537 
Price,  1922 

$2370 


$3117 


Price,  1920 

$3454 


Price,  1923 

$2189 


Every  Gordon-Van  Tine  Building 
Shows  Similar  Reductions! 


You  Trade  Even  When 
You  Buy  From  Us! 

A  bushel  of  wheat  or  corn  will  buy  more  value  from  Gordon- 
Van  Tine  than  from  any  other  lumber  concern  in  America 


For  six  months,  Gordon-Van  Tine 
have  stood  practically  alone  in  thetfght 
against  high  prices  of  building  material. 
Instead  of  raising  prices  we  have  put 
them  down  so  that  your  farm  products 
are  really  worth  100c  on  the  dollar  when 
compared  with  Gordon-Van  Tine  homes, 
barns  and  material. 

You  are  always  sure  of  getting  full 
value  and  heaping  over  when  you  buy 
here.  We  trade  even !  200,000  customers 
make  it  possible.  Because  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  volume  we  do,  we  have  our  own 
mills  in  the  heaviest  timber  sections; 


we  ship  by  the  train-load;  we  cut  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  hundred  houses  or  barns  at 
a  time;  we  cut  corners  and  save  ex¬ 
penses  in  a  manner  impossible  to  lesser 
concerns. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  can  and  do 
sell  for  less  than  many  a  lumber-yard 
buys  for?  Our  prices  are  based  on  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  plus  only  one  small 
profit.  You  save  a  dozen  times  over. 
Right  now  we  are  quoting  unbeliev¬ 
ably  low  figures.  Write  us  what  you 
are  going  to  build  and  get  our  whole¬ 
sale  freight-paid  prices! 


5,000  Bargains  in  Building  Materials 


'"Be  Our 
Guest  in 
Davenport 

Your  Railway  Fare 

Refunded  When  You 
Purchase 

Come  and  see  us.  Inspect  the  top 
quality  material  we  furnish.  Com¬ 
pare  it  for  grade  and  for  price  with 
that  anybody  offers  you  elsewhere. 

You’ll  enjoy  the  trip.  And  you 
will  get  valuable  pointers  on  build¬ 
ing  that  will  save  you  hundreds  of 
dollars,  whether  you  build  now  or 
later. 

We  will  allow  your  railway  fare 
should  you  purchase  a  house  or  bam . 
Or  pack  the  family  in  your  car  and 
drive  over.  There’s  nothing  like 
seeing  for  yourself  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  values  Gordon-Van  Tine  offer. 


Immense  stocks  of 
everything  in  our 

Building  Material 
Catalog.  Wholesale 
prices. 

Lumber  Glass 
Shingles  Mouldings 
Lath  Garages 
Flooring  Stairs 
Windows  Buffets 
Sash  Cabinets 
Doors  Furnaces 
Roofing  Wallboard 
Porch  Columns 
Bathroom  and  Plumb¬ 
ing  Supplies 
Building  Hardware 
Paints  and  Varnish 


Jap-a-Top  Slate 
Surfaced  Roofing 


Green  or  red; 
85  lbs.  to  roll. 
Complete  with 
nails  and  ce¬ 
ment.  Fire -re¬ 
sisting;  guaran¬ 
teed  15  years. 
Other  grades  at 
lower  prices. 

$010  Per 
& -  Roll 


Clear  White  Pine  5  X 
Panel  Door 

The  Standard 
Door  of  America. 
Finestmanufacture, 
lumber  “A”  quality 
white  pine.  Size, 
2-6  x  6-6—  lH-inch 
thick. 

A  Special  Gordon- 
Van  Tine  Bargain 


$409 


How  Ready-Cut  Saves 

We  saw,  bevel  and  fit  all  heavy 
timbers  at  mill.  Numbered  to  fit 
blue-print.  When  you  unpack  the 
lumber  you  start  nailing  at  once. 

Saves  astoundingly  in  labor— as 
much  as  30%.  Cuts  out  17%  lum¬ 
ber  waste.  And  gives  you  a  stronger, 
more  substantial,  solid  construction 
because  all  strains  and  stresses  are 
figured  beforehand. 


We  Will  Figure  Your 
Lumber  Bills  Free— 
Write! 

If  you  can’t  come  to  Davenport, 
just  send  us  your  lumber  bills  and 
we  will  give  you  lowest  freight- 
paid  prices.  No  charge.  It  gives 
you  opportunity  to  compare  prices 
—  and  values. 


Hog 
House 
No.  482 

24x24 

$312 

A  hog  house  that  provides  air,  sunshine  and  plenty  of 
good  ventilation  the  year  ’round. 

All  pens  are  6x8  feet,  without  side  doors.  Big  passageway^ 
makes  cleaning  and  feeding  easy.  Hail-proof  metal  roof^ 
windows.  Roof  of  best  slate-surfaced,  fire-resistant^ 
roofing.  A  wonderful  value. 


Tear  Out  and 
Mail  Coupon! 


Gordon-VanTine  Co. 


20 -Year 
Guarantee! 


ESTABLISHED  1965 


We  are  the  only 

—  -  ot  conceminthebuild- 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  money  DacK  ing  business  that 

_  „  _  gives  you  a  20-year 

268  Gordon  Street  Davenport,  Iowa  guarantee. 


■ 

! 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

268  Gordon  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Send  me  Free  Books.  I  expect  to 

□  Build  a . 

□  Repair  a . . . 

Name . , . .  . 

Address . . . 
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We  Need  “Balanced  Production”  More 

Than  Loans  -  . 


THESE  experiment  cotton  patches  in  Northern 
States  may  result  in  good.  There  could  be 
many  for  recreation  and  it  is  likely  they  will  turn 
out  to  be  profit  later.  The  season  is  a  little  short 
but  the  plant  may  adapt  itself  in  a  few  years.  The 
weevil  and  treck  of  Southern  labor  to  Northern  in¬ 
dustrial  work  threaten  much  less  yields  in  future, 
and  America  is  the  principal  cotton  field. 

We  read  a  Georgia  grower's  letter  in  the  Breed¬ 
ers’  Gazette,  in  which  he  says,  “When  a  Negro  de¬ 
sires  to  leave  1  fence  his  place  and  turn  cattle  on 
it.  I  say  to  him,  ‘Go  North  and  stay  there.’  I 
sell  a  few  cars  of  steers  each  year  and  consider 
these  the  most  prosperous  times  I  ever  saw, 
Hunter  Vaughn  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  took  1.200 
acres  of  this  cotton  land  and  showed  me  it  starting 
nicely  in  grasses,  and  covered  with  sheep.” 

These  men  are  like  the  writer.  When  the  mob 


turned  to  wheat,  we  threw  the  fields  to  pasture, 
clover  and  Alfalfa,  put  up  another  barn  and  put 
sheep  in  the  fields.  Sheep  are  a  deficit  and  we 
defy  this  generation  to  make  them  a  surplus  and 
run  us  out  of  them  like  it  did  wheat.  Cotton  is  a 
home  surplus  but  a  world  deficit,  because  labor 
ran  away  from  it. 

We  believe,  but  do  not  know,  that  cotton  can  be 
grown  at  a  profit  in  warm,  loose  soil  up  as  far  as 
the  forty-first  parallel.  The  season  can  be  made  as 
long  as  in  the  South  by  starting  in  beds,  and  plant¬ 
ing  like  tomatoes,  cabbage  and  tobacco,  and  if  the 
plants  like  heat  they  can  get  it  most  anywhere. 
Again  in  many  of  the  Southern  fields  it  is  grown 
in  soil  almost  devoid  of  humus  or  available  fer¬ 
tility.  The  function  ot'  the  soil  is  to  hold  the  roots 
and  keep  tfio  plant  from  toppling  over  while  it 
grows  from  fertilizer  and  atmospheric  gases.  Then 


labor  in  the  cotton  fields  is  no  comparison  to  that  of 
the  North,  and  (lie  endeavor  is  well  worth  a  test. 

We  must  do  something.  Collectively  we  have  been 
breaking  the  market  for  about  all  we  grow.  In 
proportion  as  we  sell  low,  wages  of  others  rise  and 
hours  shorten.  We  waited  two  hours  for  some  work 
in  Newark.  Ohio.  Outside  the  plate  glass,  four 
men  were  taking  up  a  pavement.  Across  the  street, 
three  and  a  plug  team  were  taking  away  a  shade 
tree,  and  back  of  them,  seven  carpenters  were  pres¬ 
ent  on  a  building.  “Were  present”  is  the  proper 
term  for  all  of  the  fourteen.  I  could  drop  on  one 
knee  and  move  more  brick  than  the  four,  could 
hook  a  good  team  to  the  log  rigging,  go  to  the  woods 
and  move  a  larger  tree  out  of  sight  with  my  axe  in 
less  time  than  the  three,  and  if  you  will  notice, 
carpenters  are  the  most  sociable  fellows  during 
eight  hours  of  the  day. 


Ayrshire  cow,  Auchenlrain  Craig  3J,th,  now  on  test  at  Alta  Crest  Farms  Massachusetts.  In  03  days  she  has  made  3.0.12  Quarts  of  certified  mill;  soiling  at  25 

cents  per  Quart.  Iter  largest  day's  flow  was  100.8  lt>*. 
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Along  tlio  12  miles  to  Newark,  farmers  were  busy 
as  bees,  the  women  were  among  the  poultry,  and  the 
children  in  the  truck  patches.  It  will  take  an  acre 
of  wheat,  perhaps  of  potatoes  or  corn,  or  a  200-lb. 
hog  to  pay  each  of  those  dawdlers  each  day.  Farm¬ 
ers  only  take  their  thoughts  off  production  long 
enough  to  look  for  help  from  legislation,  loans,  co¬ 
operation  and  other  incidents.  None  amount  to  a 
button  when  business  knows  they  have  a  surplus. 
They  can  take  a  mean  price  or  let  the  stuff  rot. 
Not  worth  a  button  when  politics  knows  it  can  run 
along  in  the  same  old,  villainous  grooves.  No  other 
business  dare  operate  as  farmers  do.  What  farmers 
need  is  to  make  business  and  politics  come  to  them 
as  suppliants,  and  they  can  do  it.  If  they  will  work 
eight  hours,  keep  their  families  away  from  produc¬ 
tion,  and  take  time  to  study,  they  can  start  along 
the  way  to  prosperity. 

Notice  this.  Several  Western  governors,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  millers,  called  a  conference  at 
Chicago  to  solve  the  wheat  trouble,  and  after  a  lot 
of  worthless,  threadbare  statements,  these  politic¬ 
ians,  wheat  buyers,  implement  manufacturers  and 
hankers  passed  the  following  resolution.  “The 
problems  can  not  be  solved  by  the  farmers  alone. 
The  situation  calls  for  united  and  sympathetic  co¬ 
operation  of  labor,  transportation,  banking  and  con¬ 
sumers.” 

If  one  will  look  behind  the  scenes  lie  will  find 
that  conference  was  to  show  how  blue  the  wheat 
situation  really  is.  It  is  claimed  there  is  a  carry¬ 
over  of  17.3,000.000  bushels  and  the  man  who  has 
wheat  to  sell  can  think  of  that  conference.  All  the 
discussion  and  the  resolution  did  not  help  the  trou¬ 
ble  any,  so  let  a  common  man  who  has  been  work¬ 
ing  in  clover  hay  today  settle  the  whole  matter. 
All  the  hints  given  by  experts,  bankers,  officials,  or 
agriculturists  piled  on  each  other  do  not  equal  it. 
“Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all.”  Stop  growing 
wheat.  It  has  not  paid,  and  will  not  until  there  is 
a  shortage.  We  must  make  that  ourselves,  then 
we  must  take  time  from  arduous,  incessant  toil  to 
look  at  everything  as  it  affects  us.  We  are  run¬ 
ning  in  ruts.  Balanced  production  is  the  only  thing 
which  will  restore  the  “independent  farmer.” 

Note  this  fact.  This  is  fast  becoming  an  indus¬ 
trial  land.  It  will  eat  and  wear  all  that  the  labor 
on  the  farms  can  grow,  if  that  labor  will  engage  in 
trying  to  grow  enough,  and  not  too  much  of  any 
thing.  On  the  other  hand  look  at  Kansas,  nearly 
“bleeding”  again  growing  wheat  to  give  away,  with 
one  sheep  to  ISO  acres.  See  a  South  Dakota  man 
getting  less  than  $2  for  four  cars  of  potatoes,  and 
Tdaho  in  wheat  and  potatoes  when  it  and  the  other 
should  be  growing  sugar  beets.  Then  think  of  a 
million  bottles  of  slushy,  colored  water  emptying 
this  June  weather  minute,  and  milk  the  best,  most 
natural  drink,  and  many  dairymen  tongue-tied. 
Much  of  the  stuff  sold  for  'buckwheat  cakes  is  ex¬ 
ecrable.  Beal  flour,  grown  in  the  right  sections  is 
a  delicacy.  Lately,  I  took  a  cake  for  courtesy  to 
the  hostess  and  after  sampling  said :  “One  week 
of  my  life,  buckwheat  cakes  for  breakfast  were  a 
delicacy  and  luxury.  It  was  in  Allegany  Co..  N.  Y. 
All  other  times  they  have  been  a  horror,  hut  you 
surely  know  how  to  make  them.  Please  let  me 
have  more,”  and  as  she  put  a  plate  of  them  by 
me.  she  said :  “This  flour  comes  -to  us  in  Ohio, 
from  friends  in  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.”  Sections 
where  that  good  stuff  grows  are  piling  on  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  wheat,  vegetables,  etc.,  when  they  should 
try  to  supply  the  United  States  with  pancakes. 

Sorghum  will  grow  anywhere,  and  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  periodical  “killings”  of  the  sugar  oc¬ 
topus.  Peanuts  should  supply  the  home  market  in 
every  section  that  has  a  fair  quantity  of  sand  in  its 
soil.  Broom  corn  is  worth  $320  a  ton  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  supply  comes  from  Mexico  and  New  Mexico. 
Our  linen,  linseed  oil,  and  cake  money  goes  to 
Belgium,  Holland,  Ireland  and  other  foreign  lands, 
while  Americans  stick  in  the  old  production  ruts. 
I  am  in  earnest  about  balancing  production.  For¬ 
get  legislation,  loans,  transportation  and  such  al¬ 
leged  reliefs  for  awhile  and  see  if  we  will  cut  down 
surplus  products  by  trying  to  grow  all  the  different 
foods  and  fibers  needed  in  America,  that  they  will 
all  he  short  of  the  demand.  Then  by  working  eighr 
hours  a  day,  moderately,  and  making  the  families 
stay  in  the  house,  trucks  will  come  after  all  we  have, 
and  we  will  set  the  price.  w.  w.  beynouds. 

Ohio. 


The  Use  of  Hay  Slings 

IN  some  parts  of  the  country  it  appears  that  hay 
slings  are  coming  into  favor  once  more.  Some 
years  ago  these  slings  were  very  popular,  but  the 
harpgon  fork  seemed  to  drive  them  off  most  farms 


until  very  few  of  them  were  to  he  seen.  Now,  they 
are  coming  hack. 

As  most  of  our  people  understand,  a  hay  sling 
is  something  like  a  hammock  with  slats  in  it.  It 
is  made  of  half-inch  rope  held  apart  by  slats  five 
feet  long.  At  one  of  the  sling  is  a  lock  and  a  trip, 
and  a  metal  eye  at  the  other  end.  Two  such  slings 
are  laid  together,  and  the  combined  pair  are  placed 


Here  we  have  the  little  daughter  of  our  correspondent, 
A.  II.  Pulver,  and  a  box  of  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  peaches. 
The  little  girl  looks  like  the  best  “peach”  of  the  lot. 


lengthwise  on  the  load.  The  first  sling  is  put  right 
on  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  and  the  hay  is  pitched 
on  top  of  this  sling.  When  about  one-third  of  the 
load  has  been  put  on.  another  sling  is  adjusted  in 
i  he  same  way  on  top  of  the  hay.  Another  third  of 
the  load  is  put  on  that,  and  then  another  sling,  as 
before,  so  that  each  sling  runs  under  one-third  of 
the  load.  When  the  load  is  driven  into  the  barn, 
instead  of  driving  the  harpoon  fork  down  into  the 


This  is  Lawrence  Atwood  of  Clinton  Co.,  N.  YT.,  and 
bis  calf..  Lawrence  is  11  years  old  and  has  always  en¬ 
joyed  taking  care  of  calves.  The  one  he  has  now  is  a 
good  one.  Here  we  have  the  making  of  a  good  dairy¬ 
man.  We  hope  that  when  Lawrence  comes  to  have  his 
own  herd  the  price  of  milk  will  satisfy  him. 

hay,  the  ends  of  the  sling  are  brought  together  and 
fastened  to  the  hook  on  the  hay  carrier.  It  is 
lifted  up  and  worked  out  over  the  hay  mow,  the 
same  as  with  the  harpoon  fork.  A  small  rope  trips 
one  end  of  the  sling  and  drops  it  down  so  that  the 
hay  falls  on  to  the  mow.  Three  pulls  take  the  en¬ 
tire  load  off  the  wagon,  and  there  are  practically 
no  scatterings  on  the  ground  or  in  the  mow.  The 
work  of  a  good  hay  sling  has  to  be  seen  in  order 
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to  he  appreciated.  It  certainly  takes  up  a  big  bite, 
and  throws  it  down  where  you  want  it. 

In  some  cases  where  Timothy  hay  is  used,  only  the 
bottom  sling  will  he  employed.  Hay  like  Timothy 
holds  together  well,  and  bunches  up  well  on  a  har¬ 
poon  fork,  and  by  lifting  two  good  loads  with  the 
fork  off  the  wagon,  what  there  is  left  can  usually 
he  taken  up  with  the  bottom  sling.  Small  grain 
is  often  handled  in  the  same  way.  and  the  slings 
can  he  used  fairly  well  where  hay  loaders  are  em¬ 
ployed.  Generally  speaking,  a  good  hay  sling  is 
a  labor-saver,  and  it  is  easier  to  get  the  hay  off 
the  wagon  when  labor  is  short  than  it  is  to  fork  it  off 
with  the  harpoon  fork. 


The  Bean  Crop  is  Coming  Back 

FOR  a  number  of  years  back  the  acreage  of  beans 
in  Western  New  York  has  been  falling  off  be¬ 
cause  of  the  numerous  .diseases  affecting  the  plants. 
Now  that  new  and  disease  resisting  varieties  have 
been  propagated  by  our  experiment  stations  and 
distributed  through  our  extension  service  the  acre¬ 
age  has  been  increasing  as  last  year’s  plantings 
demonstrate,  and  the  season  of  1923  shows  a  good 
old  time  acreage.  The  robust  pea  bean  pxit  out 
first  by  the  Michigan  station  is  the  leader  in  that 
variety.  On  this  farm  the  ground  was  early  plowed 
and  a  plank  drag  or  clod  crtisher  used  on  the 
furrows  as  fast  as  plowed.  I  have  proved  this 
simple  homemade  affair  to  be  the  most  efficient  as 
regards  moisture  conservation  of  anything  in  the 
way  of  a  farming  implement  that  I  have  ever  seen 
if  used  at  the  right  time  and  that  is  a  few  hours 
after  the  ground  has  been  plowed.  This  leaves  a 
rough,  level  surface,  fills  all  the  holes  made  by  the 
horses'  feet  and  leaves  the  surface  in  an  ideal  con¬ 
dition  to  absorb  the  showers  that  will  occur  before 
the  time  of  planting,  which  with  us  is  from  May 
27  to  June  5.  By  this  time  the  grass  and  weeds 
have  began  their  frolic  over  the  surface  and  the 
preparation  and  planting  puts  these  enemies  to 
the  bean  crop  out  of  commission,  also  the  ground 
has  become  settled  and  there  is  an  abundance  of 
moisture  to  germinate  the  seed  quickly,  so  that  the 
rows  will  show  evenly  across  the  field  in  about  six 
days  if  they  have  not  been  covered  too  deeply  as 
the  bean  requires  shallow  planting.  A  simple  ma¬ 
chine  operated  by  one  horse  and  planting  two  rows 
would  be  ideal  for  the  purpose  and  one  such  ma¬ 
chine  could  be  owned  and  operated  co-operatively 
in  a  neighborhood.  The  grain  drill  is  likely  to  get 
rhe  seed  in  too  deeply  and  it  is  quite  a  chore  to 
change  the  corn  planter  to  a  bean  width.  Again 
the  two  horses  walking  directly  before  the  planting 
tube  or  hoe,  make  depressions  so  that  the  beans  do 
not  get  covered  evenly.  .  There  would  be  no  such 
trouble  with  the  one-horse  machine.  After  our  crop 
was  up  nicely,  we  discovered  that  the  selected  seed 
for  next  year’s  planting  had  not  been  planted,  so  a 
strip  of  ground  in  the  same  field,  which  had  been  left 
for  hay  or  pasture  was  plowed  and  rhe  ground 
put  in  fine  condition  as  regards  moisture.  It  was 
rolled  thoroughly,  harrowed,  and  the  beans  planted 
all  in  the  same  afternoon.  This  ground  had  no  time 
to  settle  and  acquire  added  moisture  as  was  the 
case  with  the  other  part  of  the  field.  These  beans 
were  a  number  of  days  longer  in  coming  up  and 
came  very  uneven  with  many  false  stalks,  although 
they  were  choice  selected  seed.  Here  was  a  marked 
demonstration  of  the  better  results  from  the  early 
planting.  It  has  been  argued  that  it  is  better  to 
plow  late,  letting  the  grass  and  sod  attain  a  heavier 
growth,  so  as  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  work  out  in  practice.  A 
good  stand  of  beans  that  has  not  been  subject  to  a 
heavy  rainfall  just  after  planting  scores  a  strong 
point  toward  a  profitable  crop.  If  the  ground  has 
received  the  preparation  that  is  suggested  here,  and 
the  cultivator  is  started  three  or  four  days  after 
the  beans  come  up,  there  will  be  little  trouble  from 
weeds.  This  makes  a  big  difference  as  regards  profit 
or  loss  on  the  crop,  for  a  weedy  bean  crop  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  and  nerve  raking  proposition.  Results  lead 
me  to  the  strong  belief  that  the  proper  way  to  apply 
the  fertilizer  to  the  crop  is  by  drilling  it  in  over 
the  whole  field  just  previous  to  the  planting,  crossing 
the  field  opposite  to  the  way  the  beans  are  to  be 
planted.  If  a  harrow  can  be  run  over  the  field 
before  the  planting  so  much  the  better.  The  phos¬ 
phate  will  start  the  necessary  bacterial  action  in  the 
soil  that  will  supply  the  needed  plant  food,  and  the 
little  and  fast  growing  roots  need  free  range  to 
secure  this.  But  when  the  fertilizer  is  drilled  in 
with  the  seed  or  close  on  either  side  of  the  row, 
the  conditions  are  favorable  for  an  unnatural  and 
stagnated  plant  growth.  This  is  a  theory  that  works 
out  in  practice.  h.  e.  cox. 
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A  Wheat  Crop  on  a  Brick  Yard 


[The  picture  at  Fig-.  3SS  shows  a  wheat  field  in 
what  was  formerly  an  old  brickyard  near  Coxsackie, 
N.  Y.  It  is  something  of  a  job  for  a  farmer  to  make 
such  a  crop  grow  on  brick  clay,  and  we  asked  Mr.  El'.as 
(fates,  who  did  the  work,  to  tell  us  how.it  was  done. 
His  notes  follow :] 

HE  ORIGINAL  SOIL. — I  would  say  tlie  land 
'was  not  brought  hack  but  went  from  one  stage 
to  another.  An  old  man  told  me  when  I  was  young 
they  covered  up  a  swamp  in  making  the  brickyard, 
but  we  drained  the  flat  land,  and  I  laid  the  tile, 
but  did  not  see  anything  that  looked  like  a  swamp. 
If  was  all  clay  of  the  toughest  kind  that  had  been 
far  below  the  surface  and  dumped  there.  Bricks  had 
been  made  on  it  for  20  years  that  I  know  of,  and 
a  long  time  before.  The  moisture  came  up.  and  they 
said  if  there  was  a  heavy  dew  they  could  not  moid 
bricks,  and  that  was  one  reason  the  man  went 
bankrupt.  I  think  it  was  in  1SS0  that  I  bought  it. 
two  years  after  brick-making  stopped.  While  they 
made  brick  there  as  near  nothing  grew  on  it  as 
could  be,  but  when  left  to  nature,  Sweet  clover 
of  the  rankest  kind  came  in,  and  a  cow  could  not  oe 


We  grafted  part  of  them  one  year  and  more  the 
next,  before  they  were  large.  They  grew  thrifty, 
but  could  not  stand  the  cold  spell  we  had  some  IS 
years  ago ;  it  was  30  degrees  below  zero  for  a  num¬ 
bers  of  nights,  and  it  killed  these  trees  and  damaged 
nearly  all  I  had.  They  were  all  right  below  the 
snow  but  were  an  eyesore  to  me.  and  I  took  them 
out  and  put  on  oats  again  but  failed. 

A  WHEAT  SEEDING.— Then  we  put  on  quite  a 
little  barnyard  manure  and  sowed  wheat,  and  that 
grew  rank  and  fell  down,  so  that  it  was  hard  to 
gather,  and  did  not  fill  well.  The  seeding  was 
partly  smothered  and  I  got  it  in  my  head  to  sow  it 
to  Alfalfa.  This  is  the  preparation  the  wheat  field 
got.  We  disked  the  land  from  Spring  until  seeding 
time  with  a  16-disk  harrow  with  three  well-fed 
horses.  I  had  the  Alfalfa  seed,  and  did  not  change 
my  mind  until  a  short  time  before  seeding.  I  was 
satisfied  that  Alfalfa  would  do  well  for  it  would 
not  get  wet  feet  or  be  short  of  moisture  if  it  would 
go  down  after  it.  The  experience  we  had  with  the 


car  was  traced  through  its  number.  The  two  men 
were  arrested.  The  elder  man  denied  all  knowledge 
of  the  affair,  but  the  son,  when  questioned  sep¬ 
arately  admitted  everything  and  made  a  full  con¬ 
fession.  The  case  came  to  trial  before  a  judge  and 
the  defense  entered  by  the  lawyers  was  that  these 
auto  hogs  undoubtedly  lost  their  head  and  became 
confused  after  striking  the  man.  It  was  claimed 
that  they  thought  the  man  had  been  drinking  and 
that  this  was  the  reason  he  fell  down.  The  case 
against  them  was  clear  and  the  judge  accepted  a 
plea  of  manslaughter.  The  older  man  was  sent  to 
the  House  of  Correction  for  two  years,  and  the  son 
received  a  sentence  of  six  months. 

It  seems  incredible  that  in  a  State  like  Massa¬ 
chusetts  two  auto  hogs  can  deliberately  kill  a  man 
on  the  road  and  escape  with  as  light  a  punishment 
as  this.  It  seems  that  the  man  who  was  killed  had 
no  near  relatives  or  friends.  He  was  not  considered 
a  man  of  much  importance  and,  therefore,  the  case 
against  him  was  not  pressed,  hut,  think  of  two 


The  Brickyard  After  It  I Yas  Changed  to  a  Wheat  Field.  Fig.  888 


seen  unless  you  were  on  high  ground.  I  pastured  it 
for  a  few  years  while  we  were  cleaning  it  up,  and 
that  was  a  big  job. 

BEGINING  CULTIVATION.— When  we  went  to 
plow  it  I  found  that  two  horses  could  not  draw  the 
plow,  so  put  on  three  and  such  plowing  I  never  had 
seen  before  or  since.  There  was  no  sod  to  speak 
of.  and  it  broke  up  in  large  chunks,  but  it  froze  out 
that  Winter  and  I  planted  corn,  which  was  a  failure. 
I  sowed  a  pound  of  Purple-top  turnip  seed  on  the 
flat,  and  when  Fall  came  they  grew  to  be  the  larg¬ 
est  that  people  ever  saw.  There  were  some  as  large 
across  as  a  peck  measure,  and  lots  six  and  eight 
inches;  few  less  than  three  inches.  There  had  been 
no  fertilizer  used  up  to  this  time. 

ANOTHER  CROP. — The  next  Spring  we  put  in 
oats  and  clover,  but  the  oats  were  a  failure,  and 
the  clover  grew  well.  We  mowed  it  once  and  plowed, 
and  it  was  in  quite  good  condition,  but  corn  did 
not  do  well,  though  it  would  on  other  parts  of  the 
farm.  I  could  work  the  ground  mellow,  but  when 
there  came  a  rain  it  ran  together,  and  corn  or  oats 
would  not  grow.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no 
commercial  fertilizer  used,  and  very  little  barn¬ 
yard  manure. 

PEAR  TREES. — I  had  some  Beurre  Bose  pear 
trees  that  pleased  me  so  well  that  we  set  this  field 
to  Anjou  to  top-work.  The  trees  were  set  20  feet 
apart,  and  people  remarked  how  regular  they  were. 


crop  of  wheat  before  made  me  cautious  of  using 
much  fertilizer  on  this  crop.  We  used  a  4-S-10  and 
not  over  400  pounds.  The  wheat  was  put  in  good 
season,  but  did  not  make  much  growth;  it  had  a 
good  color,  and  when  Spring  came  it  made  a  great 
growth  and  did  not  fall  down,  but  was  filled  so  that 
it  did  not  stand  straight,  but  some  leaned  one  way 
and  some  another.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
of  the  original  earth’s  surface  in  this  field,  not  over 
a  rod  if  that.  I  think  cultivation  had  the  most  to 
do  to  liberate  what  was  in  the  soil  that  had  been 
far  beneath  the  surface.  This  crop  was  grown  in 
1917  when  there  was  a  great  call  for  wheat. 

New  York.  elias  gates. 


Light  Punishment  for  Auto  Hogs 

A  READER  in  Massachusetts  sends  us  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  remarkable  performance  by  a 
couple  of  auto  hogs  in  that  State.  It  appears  that 
a  man  and  his  son  were  driving  a  car  along  a  coun¬ 
try  road.  An  elderly  man  attempted  to  cross  the 
road.  Under  the  direction  of  these  two  auto  hogs 
the  car  struck  this  traveler,  knocking  him  down 
and  killing  him.  The  car  stopped  and  the  two  auto 
hogs  got  out,  lifted  the  body  of  the  man,  drove  past 
a  hospital  two  miles  from  where  the  man  was 
struck,  placed  the  body  by  the  side  of  a  bush  on  the 
road  and  drove  away.  The  body  was  found  and  the 


men  who  will  deliberately  strike  a  human  being  in 
this  way,  kill  him,  and  deliberately  carry  his  body 
to  some  lonely  place,  and  throw  it  out  by  the  road¬ 
side,  getting  off  with  a  light  sentence ! 

That  is  an  illustration  of  the  way  these  auto  hogs 
are  protected  and  dealt  with.  They  come  out  to 
our  farms,  steal  our  produce,  destroy  our  property 
and  get  away  with  a  light  fine,  which  means  no 
punishment  whatever,  and  now  it  seems  that  in 
New  England  they  may  even  kill  people  and  escape 
with  a  mere  vacation  in  a  comfortable  house  of  cor¬ 
rection.  We  should  like  to  have  the  job  of  correct¬ 
ing  a  few  of  these  hogs,  after  a  plan  of  our  own. 
We  will  guarantee  that  after  the  form  of  correc¬ 
tion  they  would  hesitate  to  get  within  15  rods  of 
any  innocent  traveler  on  the  highway. 


Buying  Real  Estate  from  Administrator 

I  wish  to  purchase  a  chicken  plant  in  this  State,  and 
have  made  an  offer  to  the  administrator  of  the  estate 
to  pay  a  certain  amount  and  assume  the  debts  of  the 
creditors  against  the  estate  if  they  are  willing  to  make 
such  an  arrangement.  I  am  told  by  the  administrator 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  arrange  with  each  creditor  per¬ 
sonally  before  the  deal  can  be  consummated.  I  want 
to  know  if  a  prospective  purchaser  must  perform  this 
work  of  the  administrator  in  arranging  the  sale. 

New  Yor.  G.  E.  M. 

E  do  not  like  the  plan  which  you  propose  of 
buying  the  property  in  question.  An  adminis¬ 
trator  has  no  power  to  sell  real  property  unless  it  is 
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Fine  Big  Berries 


Lovett's  New  ‘'All-Season''  Everbearing  Straw- 
berry  surpasses  the  choicest  June  bearing  sorts 
in  size,  aroma  ami  flavor. 

No  other  berry  we  know  bears  such  July  and 
August  crops  as  does  Lovett’s  All-Season. 

And  you  can  still  count  on  a  full  crop  next 
Spring  if  you 

Plant  these  NOW 

With  the  help  of  our  sturdy 
pot-grown  plants  you  can 
catch  up  with  the  season. 

Everbearing  sorts  plantsd 
during  July  should  bear  a 
small  crop  within  *  weeks. 

Learn  all  about  the  many¬ 
fold  advantages  of  setting 
out  pot-grown  Strawberry 
plants  NOW,  by  writing  for 
Lovett's  “Mldseason  Hints” 

—Catalog  No.  108,  TODAY. 

LOVETT’S  NURSERY,  Box  162,  Littlo  Silver,  N.  J. 

Lovett’ i  for  Small  Fruits ! 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND. 
HAND  CAItltlEItS,  Peach 
Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  Onion 
Crates,  Baskets,  Egg  Cases,  Bask¬ 
ets  of  all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Packages.  All 
these  containers  are  in  as  good 
as  new  condition  and  ready  for 
instant  use.  Carlo!  shipments 
—Our  Specialty.  Let  Us  Quote  You— That's  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  It,  801-803  Johnson  Ave„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Cauliflower,  Brussels 
SDrouts,  Celery,  Cabbage, 
Kale,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant, 
Spinach,  Sweet  Potato, 
Onion,  Parsley, Tomato  plants. 

Delphinium,  Canter  bury 
Bells,  Hollyhock, Foxglove, 
Gaillardia,  Poppy,  Phlox  ; 
Aster,  Pansy,  Snapdragon, 
Zinnia,  Strawflower  ;  and  other  hardy  perennial  and 
annual  flower  plants,  for  summer  and  fall  planting. 


Flower  Plants 


Berry  Plants 


Strawberry  plants  for  August  and 
fall  planting  ;  pot-grown  and  run¬ 
ner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next 
summer.  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Dewberry,  Loganberry,  Goose 
berry,  Currant,  Grape  plants  for  fall  planting.  Roses,  Shrubs. 
Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


sold  under  the  direction  of  the  court.  It 
would  be  better  for  the  administrator  to 
sell  the  property  to  you  for  the  payment, 
of  debts,  under  direction  of  the  surrogate, 
and  then  you  can  pay  the  money  all  to 
the  administrator,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
pay  all  the  creditors.  N.  T. 


Possibly  Phylloxera 

Many  of  my  grapevine  leaves  and 
stems  are  attacked  by  a  peculiar 
growth  like  hard  blisters  or  fleshy 
growths.  (.Sample  enclosed.)  Are  these 
caused  by  insects?  Can  you  suggest  a 
remedy?  I  have  been  nipping  off  the 
affected  parts  and  burning  same. 

New  Jersey.  c.  it. 

The  specimen,  though  considerably 
dried  on  arrival,  indicates  that  the  in¬ 
jury  may  he  due  to  grape  insect, 
phylloxera  that  is  commonly  destruc¬ 
tive  on  the  old  world  varieties  in 
Europe  and  in  California.  This  insect 
sometimes  become  quite  abundant  on 


and  what  else  to  use  for  spraying. 
There  are  some  small  white  insects  on 
the  vineyard.  Let  me  know  what  to 
kill  them  with  and  if  I  have  to  mix  it 
with  other  mixture  or  if  I  have  to  put 
it  on  separate.  j.  p. 

New  York. 

The  usually  recommended  Bordeaux 
Mixture  for  grapes  is  known  as  the 
4-4-50  mixture.  This  means  that  four 
lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  or  blue  vitrol 
and  four  lbs.  of  lime  are  combined 
with  50  gallons  of  water.  For  making 
Bordeaux  for  a  large  acreage  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  use  two  50-gallon  barrels. 
Into  each  place  40  gallons  of  water.  In 
one  barrel  suspend  in  a  sack  40  lbs. 
of  the  copper  sulphate  just  below  the 
water  level.  In  the  other  put  40  lbs. 
of  freshly  hydrated  lime  and  keep  well 
stirred  when  dipping  from  this  bar¬ 
rel.  To  make  50  gallons  of  the  mix- 
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Per  100 

600 

1,000 

6,000 

CABBAGI . 

.  $0  30 

$0.80 

$1  25 

$  5.50 

CAULIFLOWER  &  PEPPER. 

..  <65 

2.00 

3  50 

15.00 

TOMATO  AND  B.  SPROUTS 

.40 

1.00 

1.50 

6  25 

SWEET  POTATO . 

60 

1.75 

3  00 

12  50 

CELERY . 

.50 

1.50 

2.50 

10.00 

Catalog  Free. 

C.  E.  FIELD, 

Sewell, 

N.  J. 

c  nnn  nnn  cabbage, cauliflower 
D,UUU,UUU  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  CELERY  PLANTS 

Cabbage  (All  Varieties;  $1.76  per  1,000  ;  5,000— $8.  Cauli¬ 
flower  (Snowball),  $4.50  per  1,000  ;  6,000— $80.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  $2.60  per  1,000  ;  6,000— $12.  Celery  (All  Varieties) 
$8  per  1,000  ;  6,000— $12.  Cash  with  order.  Send  for  List 
of  all  Plants  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE.  Drawer  269.  Merriitown.  N.  J. 


HETZEL’S 

ELASTIC  TREE  CEMENT 

NON-POISONOUS  NON-PENETRATING 
Made  in  Red,  Black,  Brown  and  Gray  Colors 
Write  for  free  sample  and  prices 

Estate  of  J.  G.  HETZEL 
Dept.  R.  N.  Newark,  N.  J. 


1,000,000 

Catalogue  free. 


CABBAGE!,  CAULIFLOWER 
&  TOMATO  &  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  PLANTS 
M.  N.  BOKGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


CORTLAND  APPLE  BUDS.  100,000  From  bearing 
trees.  Every  tree  In  fruit.  Every  tree  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Inspection  invited.  "  M.  HOTALINQ,  Klnderhoolt,  N.Y. 


1 

Send  for  Our  1923  Catalogue 
and  Fall  Price  List 

Containing  complete  information  about  the 
wonderful  variety  of  iturdy  fruit  trees  we 
offer.  Every  tree  a  perfect  specimen  and 
guaranteed  to  satisfy.  You  can  rely  on  our 
44  years’  reputation  for  square  dealing. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1160  Main  Street  Dansvllle.  N.  Y. 

$2  per  1.000-FINE  CELERY  PLANTS 
$2  per  1,000— FINE  LATE  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Varieties  Celery— Golden  Self  B  I  a  n  c  li  i  n  g.  Easy 
Blanching,  Giant  Pascal,  Golden  Heart,  White 
Plume.  Winter  Queen,  75c  per  100.  $2  per  1,000.  100 
lots  Postpaid,  both  Cabbage  and  Celery. 

WARREN  SHINN  -  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


For  Sale- Celery  &  Cabbage  Plants 

G.  Self  Bleaching,  White  Plume.  Green  Winter, 
Cauliflower  and  Aster,  40c — 100:  $1—300;  $1.50 — 500; 
$2.75-1,000.  Cabbage,  500— $1 :  1,000 — $1.50.  Post 
Paid.  Catalogue  Free.  W.  S.  FORD  S  SON,  Hartly,  Del. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


certain  American  varieties,  as  Clinton 
and  its  near  relatives,  and  on  Dela¬ 
ware.  It  however  does  not  cause  the 
same  amount  of  injury  on  American 
grapes  as  on  the  old  world  sorts  for 
with  tlie  former  the  greater  part  of  the 
injury  is  above  ground  while  with  the 
old  world  varieties  root  injury  is  the 
most  severe.  The  writer  has  yet  to  see 


Killing  Insects  With  Small  Duster 

an  American  vine  that  has  been  killed 
by  phylloxera.  In  short  the  roots  of 
the  latter  are  more  or  less  resistant 
to  the  louse.  No  satisfactory  remedy 
is  known  to  combat  this  pest  on  a 
large  scale,  but  in  a  small  way  nip¬ 
ping  off  the  affected  leaves  may  prove 
desirable.  f.  e.  gladwin. 


Spraying  Commercial  Vineyard 

I  have  a  big  vineyard  and  write  to 
know  how  much  lime  aDd  Milestone 


ture  till  the  container  about  three- 
fourths  full  of  water  and  then  take 
four  gallons  of  the  liquid  from  the  bar¬ 
rel  containing  the  copper  sulphate,  put 
more  water  in  the  container  and  then 
dip  four  gallons  from  the  lime  barrel. 
Tf  chewing  insects  he  present,  add  to 
this  one  and  a  half  lbs.  of  powdered 
arsenate  of  lead. 

If  as  is  intimated  from  the  ques¬ 
tioner  grape  leaf  hopper  is  present  add 
one-fourth  pint  of  nicotine  sulphate  to 
the  50-gallon  mixture  and  direct  the 
nozzles  to  the  undersides  of  the  leaves. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Insects  on  Grapes 

I  am  troubled  with  bugs  and  insects 
on  my  grapevines.  They  do  not  seem 
to  bother  the  vines  but  get  into  the 
fruit  and  some  instances  ruin  whole 
bunches.  Is  there  anything  that  comes 
which  could  be  used  as  a  spray? 

Pennsylvania.  l.  o.  s. 

While  it  is  impossible  without  see¬ 
ing  the  injury  in  question  to  tell  just 
what  is  doing  the  damage,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  trouble  may  possibly 
be  due  to  the  grape  berry  moth.  This 
insect  in  the  larval  stage  burrows  into 
the  berry.  It  can  be  controlled  through 
adding  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of 
iy2  lbs.  to  50  gallons  of  a  4-4-50  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture.  To  this  add  one  lb. 
of  resin  fish  oil  soap  as  a  spreader. 
The  first  application  for  this  insect 
should  be  made  when  the  grapes  are 
the  size  of  small  peas,  while  the  second 
should  be  given  just  before  the  berries 
in  the  cluster  begin  to  touch  one  an¬ 
other.  In  both  cases  the  spray  should 
be  directed  at  the  clusters  rather  than 
the  foliage.  f.  e.  gladwin. 


Spray  Damage  to  Grapes 

I  planted  grapevines  five  years  ago. 
I  have  not  had  a  ciop  yet  but  this  year 
vines  are  loaded  and  looked  fine  with 
lots  of  fruit  bunches.  This  week  there 
appeared  on  end  of  each  grape  a  small 
growth  and  when  they  drop  off  it 
leaves  stem  bare.  I  am  enclosing  sam¬ 


ples  and  would  appreciate  your  ad¬ 
vice  as  lo  what  should  be  done.  As 
it  looks  uow  as  if  I  would  not  get  a 
single  grape.  The  vines  were  sprayed 
twice,  once  early  and  then  later  with 
a  dry  lime-sulphur  mixture  at  rate  of 
20  yards  to  12  gallons  of  water.  Vines 
looked  perfectly  healthy.  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  under  leaves  and  stems  and 
can  find  no  insect  or  disease.  I  have 
Moore's  Early,  Diamond.  Concord  and 
Agawam.  j.  w.  w. 

Usually  American  varieties  of  grapes 
as  Concord,  Moore.  Diamond  and 
Agawam  will  not  stand  a  spray  of 
lime-sulphur.  Much  injury  has  re¬ 
sulted  therefrom  in  the  past.  Whether 
the  dropping  of  the  blossoms  is  due  to 
this  cause  in  the  current  year  cannot 
he  determined  from  the  specimens  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  effect  jof  l'ime-Bulphur 
after  the  berries  are  well  set  is  soon 
apparent  as  'burned  areas  on  the  shoots 
and  berries.  If  the  spray  in  this  in¬ 
stance  was  applied  at  about  the  time 
the  blossoms  were  opening  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  sloughing  is  due  to 
the  material.  Of  course  sloughing  may 
he  due  to  other  causes,  such  as  un¬ 
favorable  weather,  lack  of  soil  fer¬ 
tility,  insect  injury,  imperfect  varie¬ 
ties  as  Agawam  and  weakened  vines 
resulting  from  over  production  of  the 
previous  season.  f.  e.  gladwin. 


Borers  on  Tomato  Plants 

T  am  enclosing  under  separate  cover 
a  portion  of  tomato  stalk  which  con¬ 
tains  some  kind  of  borer  that  has  de¬ 
stroyed  about  a  dozen  plants  for  me 
this  year.  Yesterday  we  found  one 
about  an  inch  long  in  a  hollyhock 
stalk.  They  were  first  noticed  last 
Summer  in  potato  tops.  What  if  any¬ 
thing  will  prevent  their  work?  w.  a. 

The  tomato  plants  showed  tlie  work 
of  the  common  stalk-borer.  This  in¬ 
sect  passes  the  Winter  on  the  stalks  of 
burdock,  ragweed,  pigweed,  and  so  on, 
in  the  egg  stage.  The  first  part  of 
June  they  hatch  out  and  begin  their 
work  upon  almost  anything  in  tlieir 
vicinity,  eventually  migrating  to  the 
cultivated  crops  when  food  supply  is 
low,  Obviously,  then  the  destruction  of 
all  weeds  in  which  the  caterpillars  live 
and  the  cleaning  up  of  growths  along 
tlie  edges  of  the  fields  will  do  much  to 
hold  the  insect  in  check.  It  is  suggested 
further,  that  at  the  first  sign  of  wilt¬ 
ing  of  infested  plants,  that  the  plant 
be  cut  off  below  the  point  of  wilting 
and  the  stalk  destroyed.  H.  b.  t. 
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New  England  Notes 


Vegetable  Garden  Suggestions.  — 
You  can  improve  your  growing  vege¬ 
tables  if  you  work  a  little  commercial 
fertilizer  into  the  ground  along  the  rows 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  taking  pains 
not  to  have  it  touch  the  plants.  A 
handful  to  tach  yard  of  row  is  about  the 
right  amount.  A  mixed  garden  fertilizer 
will  serve  the  purpose  well,  but  nitrate 
of  soda  alone  can  be  used  for  all  the 
leaf  crops,  like  lettuce,  cauliflower  and 
cabbage.  Bone-meal  is  particularly 
beneficial  for  stimulating  the  growth  of 
tomato  plants.  If  you  used  only  barn¬ 
yard  manure  at  planting  time,  a  little 
acid  phosphate  will  be  appreciated  by 
most  of  the  vegetables  at  this  time. 


have  tried  is  to  throw  clods  of  earth 
into  the  trees  whenever  I  see  birds 
there.  The  fine  particles  of  dirt  seem 
to  frighten  the  birds  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  do  not  return  for  a  long  time. 
Of  course  nothing  is  quite  so  effective 
as  covering  the  trees  with  netting. 
Some  amateurs  go  to  no  little  pains  in 
this  direction.  The  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  shows  the  way  in  which  one 
man  in  Massachusetts  has  been  obliged 
to  swathe  his  cherry  trees  in  netting  to 
save  the  crop  for  his  family.  In  my 
own  garden  I  have  found  mosquito  net¬ 
ting  very  useful  in  protecting  the  straw¬ 
berries  from  the  birds.  After  the  straw¬ 
berries  are  over  I  put  it  over  the  cur¬ 


Clierry  Tree  Protected  from  Birds 


Whatever  you  use.  though,  be  sure  that 
your  fertilizer  is  what  you  think  it  is, 
or  you  may  have  an  experience  similar 
to  that  of  an  amateur  gardener  whose 
story  I  heard  the  other  day.  This  man 
was  setting  out  cabbage  plants  and  fol¬ 
lowed  directions  carefully,  putting  a 
spoonful  of  what  he  thought  was  ground 
bone  beneath  each  plant  when  he  set  it 
into  the  ground.  After  a  heavy  shower 
he  went  out  to  inspect  his  cabbage 
plants  to  see  if  any  damage  had  been 
done  or  any  washed  away.  What  was 
his  amazement  to  find  every  plant 
standing  in  perfect.'  line,  despite  the 
rain.  He  soon  learned  the  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  for  each  cabbage  had  a  concrete 
base.  His  supposed  fertilizer  was  ce¬ 
ment. 

A  Dry  Season. — So  far  this  season 
there  has  been  a  conspicuous  lack  of 
rain  in  New  England,  so  that  gardens 
have  suffered  from  lack  of  moisture.  It 
is  in  such  a  season  that  the  various  ir¬ 
rigation  systems  prove  their  worth. 
These  systems  have  meant  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars  to  the  market  garden¬ 
ers,  most  of  whom  have  installed  plants 
throwing  overhead  sprays.  Systems  of 
the  same  kind  on  a  small  scale  are 
adapted  to  any  garden,  and  are  not  ex¬ 
pensive.  There  are  devices  which  oscill- 
late,  throwing  the  water  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  thus  cover¬ 
ing  a  wide  area.  There  is  a  distinct 
advantage  in  any  system  which  throws 
the  water  into  the  air.  Water  which  is 
ice  cold  gives  a  certain  check  to  growing 
plants  with  which  it  comes  into  contact. 
In  passing  through  the  air  in  the  form 
of  a  spray  the  water  is  warmed  to  a 
considerable  extent  before  it  reaches  the 
ground.  Moreover,  it  can  be  used  on 
very  fine  plants  without  danger  of 
washing  them  out. 

Fighting  Insects.  —  It  seems  curi¬ 
ous  that  amateur  gardeners,  even  those 
with  several  years’  experience,  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  poison  will  not  kill 
plant  lice.  I  am  often  told  by  discour¬ 
aged  men  and  women  that  they  have 
sprayed  faithfully  with  arsenate  of  lead 
or  something  of  the  kind,  and  that  the 
lice  still  remain.  Of  course,  these  min¬ 
ute  pests,  which  usually  congregate  on 
the  under  part  of  the  leaves,  can  be 
killed  only  by  contact,  so  that  poisons, 
however  virulent,  '  are  useless.  _  The 
best  way  to  fight  them  is  to  mix  up 
some  kind  of  tobacco  solution — black 
leaf  40  is  good — and  take  pains  to  hit 
all  the  lice  possible.  Tobacco,  by  the 
way,  is  effective  in  fighting  other  pests. 
If  the  dust  is  sprayed  around  the  cab¬ 
bage  plants,  it  will  keep  away  maggots. 
Used  on  cucumbers  and  squashes  it  pro¬ 
tects  them  from  the  striped  beetle.  In 
a  liquid  state  it  is  even  more  effective 
against  these  latter  pests,  if  poured 
around  the  plant  stems,  as  it  works  into 
the  ground  and  destroys  the  grubs. 

Protection  from  the  Birds. — Since 
the  starlings  have  come  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  reinforce  the  robins,  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  find  the  birds  taking  very  heavy  toll 
each  season.  Many  ways  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  keeping 
them  out  of  cherry  trees.  The  simplest 
plan  which  is  at  all  efficacious  that  I 


rants.  Although  the  fact  does  not  seem 
to  be  well  known,  currants  will  hang 
on  the  plants  for  many  weeks  if  the 
birds  do  not  have  access  to  them,  and 
become  better  in  flavor  as  they  grow 
older.  There  is  almost  no  other  small 
fruit  which  will  give  so  long  a  season 
if  the  birds  can  be  kept  away. 

Growing  Peonies. — If  the  rose  ever 
has  a  rival  it  will  be  the  peony.  In  the 
last  few  years  since  many  fine  new  vari¬ 
eties  have  been  produced,  peonies  have 
taken  a  very  firm  hold  on  the  public  fan¬ 
cy.  Of  course,  there  were  peonies  in  our 
grandmothers’  days,  and  the  old  Officin¬ 
alis  type  has  much  to  recommend  it,  es¬ 
pecially  its  earliness.  Most  of  the  peonies 
now  being  grown,  however,  are  of  Chinese 
origin,  and  by  purchasing  both  early  and 
late  kinds  it  is  possible  to  have  a  long 
season.  Probably  no  perennial  which 


Fighting  the  Insects 


grows  can  be  raised  so  profitably  for  the 
market  if  one  has  sufficient  patience  to 
wait  until  the  plants  are  well  estab¬ 
lished.  In  good  soil  peony  clumps  in¬ 
crease  rapidly  in  size,  but  should  not  be 
divided  oftener  than  once  in  three  years. 
Some  growers  will  cut  up  the  plants 
every  year,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  which 
is  certain  to  be  repented  of-  in  the  long 
run.  Even  with  three-year  divisions  a 
small  stock  will  soon  give  a  good  supply 
of  salable  plants. 

Soil  Requirements.  —  Peonies  will 
grow  in  a  wide  range  of  soil  in  the  home 
garden.  If  being  grown  commercially  it 
is  better  to  select  a  light  soil,  as  they 
increase  more  rapidly  in  a  soil  of  that 
kind.  It  is  most  important,  in  any 
event,  that  the  soil  be  well  drained.  It 
is  impossible  to  grow  peonies  satisfac¬ 
torily  even  in  the  home  garden  if  the 
soil  is  damp  and  soggy.  If  the  land  is 
well  drained  but  heavy,  it  can  be  light¬ 
ened  readily  by  adding  sand  and  coal 
ashes.  The  value  of  coal  ashes  in  the 
garden  has  often  been  questioned,  but 
peony  growers  know  from  experience  that 
it  is  very  helpful  in  making  a  heavy  soil 
(Continued  on  Page  949) 


Ford  Engine 

No.  4913404 

Will  your  Ford  engine  make 
as  fine  a  record? 


FORD  engine  No.  4913404  is  to  be  found  in  a  Ford  sedan 
sold  in  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

After  19,000  miles  of  driving  the  owner  wrote: 

“On  delivery  of  this  car  I  drained  the  crank-case  of  the 
existing  oil  and  placed  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ‘E’  therein. 

“My  car  has  run  over  19,000  miles  and  the  engine  has 
never  been  touched,  the  head  has  never  been  off.  At  the  end 
of  the  above  stated  mileage  I  had  new  speed  bands  installed. 
The  old  ones  were  worn  down  to  nothing,  but  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  had  never  chattered.” 

Ford  engine  No.  4913404  has  been  given  every  possible 
care.  The  owner  saw  that  the  old  oil  was  drained  off  at 
proper  intervals.  Nothing  but  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  was 
ever  put  into  the  crank-case.  A  Ford  engine,  like  any  other 
engine,  pays  handsome  dividends  to  the  owner  who  gives  it 
fair  treatment. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  today  is  used  the  world  over  by 
Ford  owners  who  want  to  approach  cr  even  better  the  record 
made  by  the  owner  of  Ford  engine  No.  4913404.  And  every 
Ford  owner  who  uses  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  knows  from 
experience  that  it  does  lessen  carbon  deposit,  does  reduce 
over-heating,  does  reduce  repair  bills,  oil  consumption  and 
gasoline  consumption. 

Why  experiment?  There  is  no  oil  which  has  as  thorough 
or  wide-spread  endorsements  for  the  Ford  engine  as  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  “E.” 

» 

> 


IN  BUYING  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  from  your  dealer ,  it  is 
safest  to  purchase  in  original  packages.  Look  for  the  red 
Gargoyle  on  the  container. 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Chart  specifies  the  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for  every  make  and  model  of  car.  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  “E”  is  the  correct  grade  for  Fords.  If  you 
drive  another  make  of  car,  send  for  our  booklet,  “Correct 
Lubrication.’’ 


Tractor  Lubrication 

The  correct  engine  lubricant  for  the 
FORDSON  TRACTOR  is  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “BB”  in  summer  and  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  “A”  in  winter.  The  cor¬ 
rect  oil  for  all  other  tractors  is  specified 
in  our  Chart.  Ask  for  it  at  your  dealer’s. 


Address  our  nearest  branch : 


New  York 

{Main  Office) 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

Milwaukee 

Buffalo 


Boston 
Detroit 
Minneapolis 
Des  Moines 
Rochester 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Dallas 

Oklahoma  City 
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Market  News  and 


Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Probably  the  most  exciting  event  in  the 
fruit  trade  last  week  was  the  sale  of  a 
carload  of  Georgia  watermelons  for 
$1,000.  a  hitherto  unknown  price.  They 
were  Excells,  averaging  about  32  lbs. 
each.  The  Tom  Watson  variety,  26-28- 
lb.  average,  sold  on  the  same  day  at  $600 
to  $750  per  carload,  compared  with  $300 
to  $450  a  carload  a  year  ago.  The  high 
prices  are  due  to  much  lighter  receipts 
and  a  good  demand  this  season.  Georgia 
peaches  were  irregular,  the  market  clos¬ 
ing  weak  on  the  2d  under  more  liberal 
supplies.  A  few  New  Jersey  peaches 
were  offered  last  week  for  the  first  time 
this  season.  Strawberries  were  very  ir¬ 
regular  in  the  condition  of  the  stock  of¬ 
fered,  and  as  only  fancy  fruit  was  really 
wanted,  there  being  an  abundance  of 
other  fruit  available,  the  market  was  gen¬ 
erally  dull.  New  York  State  up-nvers 
bringing  the  highest  price.  A  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  cherries  came  from  New  Jersey 
and  the  up-river  section  of  New  York 
State,  and  early  in  the  week  a  fair  de¬ 
mand  was  reported,  but  later  a  quiet 
market  prevailed.  Berries  have  not  been 
coming  in  in  very  good  shape  on  account 
of  the  dry  weather,  and  the  movement 
was  not  particularly  satisfactory,  Penn- 
svlvania  and  North  Carolina  supplied 
most  of  the  huckleberries,  but  the  rasp- 
berries  were  a  New  Jersey  product.  Cali- 
fornia  cantaloupes  sold  well  and  pine¬ 
apples  moved  fairly.  Lemons  were  pushed 
up  by  the  demand  during  the  hot  weather 
and  as  yet  have  shown  little  evidence  ot 
coming  down  again.  Receipts  of ^  new  po¬ 
tatoes  were  fairly  liberal,  with  Norm 
and  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  growers 
contributing.  The  Carolinas,  however, 
are  about  through,  and  Virginia  will  soon 
have  the  field  to  herself,  until  New  Jersey 
begins  to  ship  in  volume.  Although  there 
were  some  fluctuations,  $4.50  to  $5  a  bar¬ 
rel  was  about  the  price  received  for  good 
No.  1  potatoes,  but  considerable  poor 
quality,  small  or  otherwise  undesirable 
stock,  came  in,  which  sold  at  much  lower 
figures.  Cabbage  strengthened  during  the 
week,  with  lighter  receipts  from  Mary¬ 
land  and  Eastern  Shore,  Jersey  cabbage 
topping  the  market.  New  York  State  let¬ 
tuce  receipts  were  quite  liberal_and  the 
market  weakened  to  50c  to  $1.25  a  crate 
for  Big  Boston  type.  There  was  a  mod¬ 
erate  demand  for  New  York  State  peas, 
the  market  holding  about  steady  at  $3  to 
$3.50  a  bushel  basket  for  the  best.  Fancy 
string  beans  have  had  a  fair  sale,  most  of 
the  stock  arriving  showing  a  wide  range 
in  quality  and  much  of  it  not  very  good 
Onions  were  dull  and  with  increased  sup¬ 
plies  from  New  Jersey  the  market  eased 
off  a  little  early  in  the  week,  holding 
about  steady,  No.  1  yellows  selling  gen¬ 
erally  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bushel  hamper. 
Cucumbers  have  been  very  draggy.  To¬ 
matoes  sold  fairly  well,  but  the  tendency 
of  the  market  has  been  lower,  as  receipts 
were  liberal  from  Mississippi,  North  Car¬ 
olina  and  Texas.  The  New  Jersey  to¬ 
mato  season  opened  up  last  week. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

With  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hens 
in  the  country  it  is  not  surprising  that 
receipts  of  eggs  in  the  big  markets  are 
heavy  this  year.  The  season  was  late  in 
starting,  the  supply  during  March  and 
April  being  much  smaller  than  usual,  but 
eggs  began  coming  in  in  May  at  good 
rate,  in  June  big  gains  were  made,  and 
the  difference  between  last  year’s  and 
this  year’s  receipts  was  materially  de¬ 
creased.  By  July  1  the  total  receipts 
since  January  1  in  the  four  leading  mar¬ 
kets,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston,  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
last  year.  Cold  storage  holdings  in  these 
four  cities  are  not,  as  yet,  as  large  as  a 
year  ago  by  about  265,000  cases.  The 
June  storage  this  year  was  heavier  than 
a  year  ago,  and  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  before  the  season  is  done  cold  stor¬ 
age  reports  will  show  over  10,225,000 
cases  on  hand,  or  more  than  was  reported 
to  be  in  the  warehouses  on  August  1, 
1922.  The  quality  of  Western  eggs  has 
been  averaging  unusually  high  for  the 
season,  and  storage  stocks  this  year 
should  be  exceptionally  good  in  quality. 
The  arrivals  of  nearby  eggs  in  New  York 
is  decreasing  gradually,  as  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  this  time,  and  the  qualities  of¬ 
fered  irregular,  only  a  small  proportion 
being  fit  for  the  best  trade.  There  was 
a  fairly  good  demand  for  fancy  qualities 
and  prices  advanced  about  3c  a  dozen. 
Early  in  the  week  there  was  quite  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  medium  and  lower  grades  of  near¬ 
by  eggs,  but  these  have  been  cleaning  up 
better  of  late  at  irregular  prices. 

The  market  for  live  fowl  has  been  weak 
as  the  movement  throughout  the  country 
has  been  large  and  the  demand  has  not 
been  very  active  on  account  of  weather 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  broilers 
are  apt  to  move  a  little  better  during 
warm  weather  and  the  live  broiler  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  stetady  to  firm.  Fancy  col¬ 
ored  live  broilers  sold  generally  around 
50c  a  pound,  occasionally  2  or  3c  more 
being  received  for  something  especially 
nice.  White  Leghorns  also  worked  out 
well.  Old  roosters  held  steady..  Fresh 
killed  fowl  offerings  were  heavier,  and 
prices  dropped  and  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  were  placed  in  storage.  Fresh  killed 


broilers  were  in  light  receipt  and  with 
the  usual  good  demand  just  before  the 
Fourth  of  July,  the  market  held  up  well. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  doing  in 
the  hay  market.  Practically  no  No.  1 
stock  is  offered  and  the  movement  on  me¬ 
dium  and  lower  grades  slow  and  market 
easy.  Rye  straw  was  plentiful,  especially 
from  New  Jersey,  and  market  weak. 

B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-Sta'te  Prices 

JOHNSON  CXTY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c- ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  24c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops, 
lb.,  30c;  woodchuck,  lb.,  30c;  rabbits,  lb., 
30c. 

Live  poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  35c; 
fowls,  lb.,  32c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks, 
lb.,  30c ;  day-old  chicks,  each,  18  to  20c ; 
baby  ducklings,  each  30c;  broilers,  16% 
lbs.,  40c. 

Dressed  poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  36  to 
38io  fowls,  lb.,  36c ;  'ducks,  lb.,  35c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs — White,  extra,  30c ;  duck  eggs, 
36c ;  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c ; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  goat’s 
milk,  qt.,  25c ;  butter,  creamery,  fancy 
prints,  lb.,  44c ;  best  dairy,  lb.,  43c ; 
cheese,  cream,  lb.,  31c ;  cottage  cheese, 
lb.,  5c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  asparagus, 
bunch,  12c;  beans,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb, 
12%c;  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  5c;  carrots, 
lb.,  4c ;  celery,  bunch,  10  to  12c ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  4  for  25c ;  cauliflower,  each  10  to 
15c;  dandelion  greens,  lb.,  8c;  lettuce, 
large  heads,  each,  8c;  lettuce,  bunch,  5c; 
new  cabbage,  lb.,  7c;  onions,  green, 
bunch,  5c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  parsnips,  lb., 
4c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  peppers,  doz., 
30c;  pie  apples,  peck,  50c;  radishes, 
bunch,  5c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  sauerkraut, 
qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  peck,  25c ;  strawber¬ 
ries,  home-grown,  qt.,  30c ;  tomatoes,  lb., 
16c;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch,  10c. 

Bread,  23  oz.  loaf,  5c;  buckwheat  flour, 
lb.,  5c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
new  maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  popcorn,  3 
lbs.,  25c;  walnuts,  qt.,  15c;  clover  honey, 
card,  22c;  strained  honey,  lb.,  18c; 
milch  goats,  each  $25;  pigs,  6  weeks  old, 
each,  $6. 

Geraniums,  potted,  25c;  tomato  plants, 
doz.,  30c;  pepper  plants,  doz.,  30c;  cab¬ 
bage  plants,  100  for  40c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11  to  12c ;  heavy,  lb., 

9  to  10c ;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  14c ;  mutton, 
lb.,  20  to  25c;  lamb,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  28c ;  Spring 
ducks,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
fowls,  lb.,  24  to  33c;  geese,  lb.,  30c; 
guinea  hens,  each  75c  to  $1. 

Dressed  poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  50c ; 
Spring,  lb.,  60e ;  broilers,  lb.,  65  to  75c; 
fowls,  lb.,  45c;  geese,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  rab¬ 
bits,  lb.,  40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  eggs,  28  to 
30c;  duck  eggs,  35c;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
35  to  40c. 

Strawberries,  crate,  $2.50  to  $5 ;  qt., 

10  to  15c;  asparagus,  doz.  bunches, 
$1.25;*  beans,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $5;  beet 
greens,  bu.,  50c ;  beets,  doz.  bunches, 
75c;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  $3.50;  gar¬ 
lic,  lb.,  10c ;  lettuce,  Boston,  doz.  heads, 
40c  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  leaf,  per  head.  5 
to  6c ;  lettuce,  Iceberg,  doz.  heads,  $1.75 ; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  25c ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  50c ;  peas,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to 
75c ;  turnips,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  honey, 
per  qt..  65  to  75c;  per  card,  20  to  25c; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $20  to  $22;  No.  2, 
$20;  No.  3.  $16;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.35;  oats,  bu.,  60c; 
corn,  95c;  buckwheat,  per  100  lbs.,  $2. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  18c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  10  to  13c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  20  to  24c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb., 

11  to  12 %e ;  heavy,  9  to  10c ;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  30  to  33e ;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
22  to  24c ;  mutton,  lb..  12  to  14c ;  veal, 
lb..  18  to  20c. 

Live  poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  30  to. 38c; 
fowls,  lb.,  18  to  24c ;  old  roosters,  lb., 
12c ;  guinea  fowl,  each,  30  to  50c ; 
pigeons,  each.  15  to  20c;  ducks,  lb..  23 
to  26c;  geese,  lb.,  18  to  22c;  rabbits,  live, 
pair,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb..  35  to  40c; 
eggs,  28  to  30c. 

Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  per 
bbl..  $4  to  $7 ;  cherries,  sweet,  white, 
per  lb..  10  to  15c;  red.  sweet,  lb.,  10  to 
15c;  strawberries,  qt.,  15  to  ISc ;  crate, 
$3.50  to  $4.50. 

Asparagus,  large,  doz.  bunches,  $2.75 
to  $3 ;  small,  doz.  bunches,  SO  to  90c ; 
beets,  doz.  bunches,  45  to  55c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  doz..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c ;  celery,  doz.  bnnehes, 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  green  peppers,  crate, 
$4.25 ;  green  peas,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  let¬ 
tuce,  doz  heads.  30  to  40c;  lettuce,  Bos¬ 
ton,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  onions,  green, 
doz.  bunches,  15  to  20c;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c;  potatoes,  old,  bu.,  75 
to  80c;  potatoes.  Va.,  bbl.,  $6  to  $6.25; 
radishes,  basket,  80c  to  $1  ;  rhubarb,  doz. 


bunches,  25  to  35c- ;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to 
60e;  tomatoes.  12%-lb.  basket,  $2.25  to 
$2.75. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $6.50  ;  white  marrow,  $8.50  ;  red 
kidney,  $6.50;  w'bite  kidney,  $8;  pea, 
$6 ;  medium.  $6 ;  yellow  eye,  $6 ;  imper¬ 
ials,  $6. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  8c;  No.  2,  7c; 
cows  and  heifers,  8c;  No.  2,  7c;  bulls 
and  stags,  lb.,  6c ;  horse  hides,  each,  $2 
to  $3 ;  sheep  skins,  each,  75c  to  $2.50 ; 
calf,  No.  1,  12c ;  No.  2,  11c ;  wool, 
fleece,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  unwashed  medium, 
40  to  45c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.20;  corn, 
51c;  rye,  bu.,  70  to  75c;  hay,  Timothy, 
shelled,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.02;  oats,  bu.,  50  to 
ton  $20  to  $22 ;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  terribly  hot  weather  is  bringing 
crops  forward  at  a  rapid  rate.  It  was 
very  dry,  but  heavy  showers  have  re¬ 
lieved  much  of  the  country.  The  pro¬ 
duce  markets  are  pretty  steady,  with  big 
demand. 

BUTTER - C  H  EESE — EG  G  S 

Butter,  steady ;  creamery,  37  to  42c ; 
dairy,  31  to  35c ;  crocks,  28  to  35c ;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  25c.  Cheese,  moderate ;  new 
daisies  and  flats,  22  to  24c ;  longhorns, 
25  to  26c;  limburger,  31  to  32c;  Swiss, 
20  to  30c.  Eggs,  easy ;  hennery,  25  to 
28c;  State  and  Western  candled,  23  to 
26c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady ;  turkeys,  34 
to  42c ;  fowl,  22  to  32c ;  chickens,  18  to 
32c ;  broilers,  36  to  46c ;  old  roosters,  21 
to  23c ;  capons.  36  to  40c ;  ducks,  24  to 
25c ;  geese,  20  to  22e.  Live  poultry,  ac- 
tive;  turkeys,  25  to  30c;  fowls,  20  to 
24c ;  broilers,  38  to  43c ;  chickens,  20  to 
28c ;  old  roosters,  13  to  15c ;  ducks,  23  to 
25c;  geese,  18  to  20c;  pigeons,  each,  18 
to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  becoming  scarce ;  Baldwin,  bu., 
$2.50  to  $3;  Russets,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
Ben  Davis,  $2  to  $2.25;  seconds,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  Western  Winesap,  bu.  box,  $3 
to  $3.50.  Potatoes,  active ;  homegrown, 
bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  common,  50  to  70c ;  East¬ 
ern  Shore,  bbl..  $5.50  to  $6 ;  sweets,  ham¬ 
per,  $2  to  $2.25. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  steady ;  Southern,  crate,  $1.25 
to  $2.  Cantaloupes,  active ;  standard 
crate,  $3.75  to  $4.75  ;  flat,  $1.50  to  $1.65 ; 
honeydew,  flat,  $2.50  to  $3.25 ;  water¬ 
melons,  each,  50c  to  $1.25. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Cherries,  firm,  scarce  ;  California,  box, 
$3.50  to  $3.75 ;  Kentucky,  24-qt.  crate, 
$5.75  to  $6.75.  Plums,  firm  ;  California, 
fancy  box.  $3.25  to  $4.  Strawberries,  ac¬ 
tive  ;  homegrown.  24-qt.  crate,  $2.50  to 
$5.50.  Dewberries,  quiet ;  32-qt.  crate 
$6.25  to  $7.75. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  weak ;  white  kidney,  marrow, 
cwt.,  $9  to  $10 ;  red  kidney,  $8  to  $8.50 ; 
pea.  medium,  $7  to  $7.25.  Onions,  dull ; 
Texas,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  California, 
crate.  $2.75  to  $3 ;  Egyptian,  cwt.,  $4.50 
to  $4.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  active ;  asparagus,  doz. 
bunches,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  $2  to  $3 ;  beets,  new,  ham¬ 
per,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  carrots,  Southern, 
crate,  $1  to  $2.25 ;  cabbage,  Southern, 
crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  cauliflower,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $3.75 ;  celery,  Florida,  crate,  $6 
to  $7 ;  cucumbers,  Southern  hamper, 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  eggplant,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25 ; 
iettuc-e,  homegrown,  box,  $2  to  $3.25 ; 
iceberg,  crate.  $4.75  to  $6 ;  onions,  green, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  peas,  bag,  $2  to 
$3 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c ; 
peppers,  box.  $3  to  $3.25 ;  pieplant,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c ;  shallots,  doz.  bunches, 
10  to  20c ;  spinach,  bu.,  25  to  40c ;  squash, 
hamper,  $4  to  $4.50;  tomatoes,  hothouse, 
basket.  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  turnips,  white, 
bui.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  45  to  60c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull  ;  white  comb.  14  to  20c ; 
dark,  10  to  12c.  Maple  products,  slow; 
sugar,  lb.,  10  to  18c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1  to 
$1.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $19 
to  $22;  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $20;  rye 
straw,  $13  to  $14;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$11  to  $12  ;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $29 ; 
middlings.  $31 ;  red  dog,  $37 ;  cottonseed 
meal.  $42.10 ;  oilmeal,  $41 ;  hominv, 
$36.25;  gluten,  $41;  oat  feed,  $14.50; 
rye  middlings,  $31.50.  j.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

July  6,  1923. 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  price  for  July  Class  1  fluid 
milk.  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile  zone, 
$2.33  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2,  for  cream 
and  ice  cream.  $2.05. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.37% @$0.38% 

Good  to  choice . 35  @  .36% 

Lower  grades  . 34  @.36 


Dairy,  best . 36%  @  .37 

Common  to  good . 32  @  .36 

Packing  stock . 28  @  .31 

Danish  . 37  @  .38 


CHEESE 

Fresh  specials  . $0.25%  @$0.26 

Average  run . 24  @  .24% 

Skims  . 10  @  .19 


EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy  .  .  .  .$0.42@$0.43 

Medium  to  good . 34 @  .40 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best..  .38@  .39 

Gathered,  best . 29®  .31 

Common  to  good . 22@  .27 


BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs . $7.25@$S.OO 

Red  kidney  .  7.75®  8.00 

White  kidney .  8.50@  9.00 

Yellow  eye  .  7.50@  8.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20@$0.25 

Spring  broilers  . 35@  .50 

Roosters  . 12 @  .13 

Geese  . 13  @  .16 

Ducks  . 20 @  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . $0.40@$0.42 

Common  to  good . 30®  .35 

Broilers,  best,  lb . 50®  .53 

Fair  to  good . 35@  .45 

Fowls . 22  @  .28 

Capons,  best  . 44 @  .46 

Fair  to  good  . 32®  .40 

Roosters  . 13@  .17 

Ducks  . 20@  .25 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz.  .  .  7.00@  8.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.50  @  6.50 

6  to  8  lbs .  3.00@  5.25 


PRUITS 

Apples— Stark,  bbl . $4.00@  $5.50 


Baldwin,  bbl .  4.00@  6.00 

Ben  Davis  .  3.75@  4.50 

Gano  .  4.00@  5.50 

Albemarle  .  7.00@  11.00 

New-,  bu .  1.50®  2.50 

Strawberries — Up-river  . .  ,15@  .25 

Oswego  . 10@  .30 

Blackberries  . . 18®  .30 

Raspberries,  pt . 07 @  .14 

Huckleberries,  qt . 20  @  .35 

Gooseberries,  qt . 12@  .18 

Cherries,  qt . 15®  *25 

Peaches— Georgia,  crate  .  1.00@  4.50 

Delaware,  12-qt.  crate.  .  1.50®  1.75 

Jersey,  crate  .  1.50®  3.00 

Muskmelons.  bu.  crate -  3.00®  3.75 


VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches _ $1.50@$6.00 

Beets,  bu .  1.00®  1.50 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  1.50®  1.75 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.75®  3.00 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00®  1.25 

Peas,  bu.  basket .  2.25®  3.50 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.50®  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 50®  1.75 

Onions,  bu .  1.50®  2.25 

Peppers,  bu .  2.00®  5.50 

Radishes,  bu .  1.00®  1.50 

Sweet  corn,  bu .  2.00®  3.50 

Spinach,  bu .  1.25®)  1.75 

Squash,  bu .  1.00®  2.00 

String  beans,  bu . 75®  3.00 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches .  2.00®  3.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  2.50®  5.00 

Turnips,  bbl .  2.00®  3.25 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50®  2.00 

WTatercress,  100  bunches _  3.00 


POTATOES 

Maine,  150  lbs . $1.25@$2.75 

Southern,  new,  bbl .  1.00®  5.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.00®  2.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs .  $7.50@$10.75 

Bulls  .  5.50®  7.00 

Cows  .  1.50®  6.25 

Calves,  best  .  12.00®  14.60 

Lower  grades  . .  5.00@  9.00 

Sheep  .  4.00®  6.00 

Lambs  .  14.00®  17.00 

Hogs  .  6.50®  8.25 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  CALVES 

Veal,  best  . $0.15@$0.16 

Common  to  good . 10®  .14 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1,  Timothy - $24.00@$25.00 

No.  2  .  22.00®  23.50 

No.  3 .  19.00®  22.00 

Straw— Rye  .  20.00®  21.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Gx-ade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt .  .14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Cei-tified,  pt . if 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Ci-eam,  heavy,  %  pt . 30 

Butter,  best  . $0.4S@$0.50 

Cheese  . 32®  .37 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 48®  .52 

Gathered  . 35®  .45 

Fowls  . 35®  .45 

Broilers,  lb . 60®  .75 

Turkeys,  lb . 48®  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 04®  .05 

Onions,  lb . 05®  .10 

Lettuce,  head . 10®  .15 


Absent-minded  Proffessor  (falling 
down  an  elevator  shaft) — Dear  me,  I 
forgot  to  close  the  door  after  me ! — Cali¬ 
fornia  Pelican. 
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Guaranteed  for  Life! 


Me  Co  rmick-Dee  ring 
Tractor  Crankshaft 
and  Main  Bearings 

THE  crankshaft  and  the  crankshaft  ball 
bearings  of  the  McCormick- Deering 
10-20  and  15-30  tractors  are  guaranteed 
against  breakage,  not  for  a  month  or  a  year, 

but  during  the  entire  life  of  the  tractor. 

This  guarantee  covers  breakages  from  any 
cause  whatsoever,  and  in  the  case  of  the  ball 
bearings  guarantees  them  from  wearing  out 
or  burning  out  during  the  life  of  the  tractor. 

_y.  -v.  .v. 

Read  this  SPECIAL  TRACTOR 
WARRANTY,  which  every  purchaser  gets 
in  writing: 

The  seller  agrees  to  replace  free  the  Two- 
Bearing  Crankshaft  in  any  10-20  or  15-30 
McCormick-  Deering  tractor,  should  it  break  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  tractor,  provided  the  broken 
parts  are  promptly  returned  to  the  factory  or  one 
of  the  branch  houses. 

Furtherf  the  seller  agrees  to  replace  free  any 
Crankshaft  Ball  Bearing  in  the  10-20  or  15-30 
McCormick  -  Deering  tractor,  which  may  break, 
wear  out,  or  burn  out  during  the  life  of  the  tractor, 
provided  that  the  defective  ball  bearing  is  promptly 
returned  to  the  factory  or  onfe  of  the  branch  houses. 


THINK  of  it !  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  automotive  industry — with  auto¬ 
mobiles,  motor  trucks,  engines,  or  tractors — 
has  such  a  warranty  been  given.  You  have 
never  before  seen  nor  heard  of  so  liberal  a 
tractor  guarantee.  This  is  convincing  proof 
of  the  indestructibility  of  the  crankshaft  and 
the  crankshaft  ball  bearings  in  the  McCor- 
mick-Deering  tractors,  and  you  will  find  the 
machines  of  uniform  quality  throughout. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  tractors  of  the 
highest  quality,  the  Company  continues  its 


policy  of  providing  them  with  all  necessary 
equipment  —  throttle  governor,  belt  pulley, 
platform,  fenders,  brake,  etc.  No  extras  to 
buy.  Your  McCormick-Deering  dealer  will 
show  you  the  many  valuable  features  of  these 
tractors,  such  as  ball  and  roller  bearings  at  28 
points,  unit  frame,  replaceable  wearing  parts, 
etc.  He  will  show  you  the  size  of  the  guaran¬ 
teed  crankshaft  and  demonstrate  how  easily  it 
runs  in  the  guaranteed  main  ball  bearings. 
When  you  buy  a  tractor,  be  sure  this  valuable 
guarantee  is  written  into  the  contract ! 


International  Harvester  Company 


OF  AMERICA 

( Incorporated ) 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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Things  To  Think  About 


The  Southern  “Cracker’ 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  about  .'55  years  and  shall  probably 
continue  to  read  it  the  remainder  of 
my  days.  Hope  Farm  Notes  are  al¬ 
ways  enjoyed  and  “Decoration  Day” 
was  no  exception,  but  I  think  you  do 
the  “Crackers”  a  grave  injustice  by 
calling  them  descendants  of  “convicts 
and  outcasts.”  If  the  men  brought  to 
Georgia  by  Oglethorpe  were  criminals 
and  outcasts,  then  a  large  majority  of 
the  population  at  the  present  time  are 
criminals.  Oglethorpe’s  men  had  been 
shut  up  in  English  prisons  because 
they  could  not  pay  their  debts.  If  we 
had  a  law  in  Georgia  today  to  send  all 
to  prison  who  cannot  pay  their  debts 
it  would  be  necessary  to  fence  in  sev¬ 
eral  counties  in  order  to  have  prison 
room.  I  am  not  a  descendant  of  Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s  emigrants.  My  family  came  to 
America  through  Virginia,  hut  I  have 
lived  among  them  for  65  years  and 
know  them  well  enough  to  say  that,  as 
a  class  they  are  not  criminals.  They 
average  quite  well,  as  to  character,  as 
the  rest  of  us.  Indeed  many  of  the 
loading  men  of  the  State  are  directly 
descended  from  Oglethorp’s  “convicts 
and  outcasts.” 

It  is  true  that  many  of  these  crack¬ 
ers  are  shiftless  and  ignorant  and  ap¬ 
parently  without  ambition,  due  largely, 
I  think  to  the  isolated  lives  which  they 
have  led  for  several  generations;  but 
most  of  them  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  rest  of  us.  I  have  so  much 
confidence  in  the  Hope  Farm  man  that 
I  feel  sure  that  he  would  not  inten¬ 
tionally  do  these  people  an  injustice. 

Georgia.  w.  l.  Williamson. 

We  certainly  would  not  do  the 
“crackers”  or  any  other  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  an  injustice.  Several  historians 
have  endeavored  to  trace  the  origin  of 
this  peculiar  class  of  people  and  in  say¬ 
ing  that  they  may  have  come  from  the 
convicts  brought  over  by  Oglethorpe 
we  merely  quoted  opinion. 


Investing  the  Million  Dollars 

Pardon  me,  to  read  your  “spending  of 
a  million  if  you  had  it”  is  but  to  smile. 
Why  bring  500  abandoned  farms  into 
cultivation  when  the  ones  now  worked 
produce  more  stuff  than  will  sell  for 
cost? 

Why  spend  $20,000  on  each  of  these 
farms  when  none  of  them  will  return 
savings  bank  interest  on  the  invest¬ 
ment? 

Why  entice  500  men  from  jobs  where 
they  now  make  a  living,  and  it’s  99 
to  100  a  better  living,  on  to  these  farms 
further  to  swell  the  ruin  of  produce 
that  flows  into  the  cities? 

It  is  dollars  to  doughnuts  that  their 
present  jobs  yield  them  better  livings, 
more  pleasures  with  ss  hours  and  ef¬ 
fort  than  they  could  hope  to  receive 
from  these  farms. 

Why  encourage  these  men  to  farm 
rather  than  build  automobiles,  or  run 
banks,  operate  stores  or  even  work  on 
the  railroad  sections?  Even  this  last, 
the  poorest  paid  of  all  railroad  jobs, 
would  afford  them  better  livings  and 
more  time  for  recreation  if  they  so  de¬ 
sire. 

In  general,  why  is  it  that  almost  all 
successful  business  men,,  turn  to  farm¬ 
ing  and  sell  produce  at  less  than  cost 
when  they  never  operate  their  city 
business  for  long  at  a  loss  without 
curtailing  production? 

I  do  not  write  this  to  burden  you 
with  a  reply,  but  merely  to  let  you 
know  that  from  a  farmer’s  point,  of 
view,  your  way  of  spending  a  million 
would  be  useless.  J.  b.  cbeswell. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  fully  expected  to  be 
laughed  at  for  making  such  a  proposi¬ 


tion  but  none  the  less,  if  we  had  the 
million  we  should  try  to  invest  it  that 
way.  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Creswell 
gets  the  point  for  he  does  not  seem  to 
consider  the  need  of  a  contented  farm 
population  or  of  leading  really  desir¬ 
able  men  to  the  soil. 


Pheasants  Killing  Chickens 

I  have  read  several  articles  about 
pheasants  killing  chickens. 

My  brother-in-law  living  in  Northern 
Michigan  was  troubled  with  pheasants. 
They  did  not  kill  his  chickens  but 
would  drive  them  away  and  eat  their 
feed. 

We  raised  White  African  guineas 
and  he  wanted  some  so  we  shipped  him 
a  trio,  two  hens  and  a  cock.  A  little 
later  he  wrote  that  the  guinea  licked 
the  pheasants  and  drove  them  away. 
They  have  not  bothered  since. 


I  read  with  interest  the  Hope  Farm 
Notes  on  what  he  would  do  with  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  1  think  he  would  handle 
it  very  well  indeed,  although  1  would 
not  be  interested  in  the  strawberry 
bed.  I  would  buy  a  farm  and  keep 
purebred  stock,  breed  them  still  better, 
and  give  the  surrounding  farmers  the 
benefit.  a.  f. 

Michigan. 


The  Immigration  Laws 

Can  you  help  me  with  information 
and  advice?  Is  the  British  quota 
filled?  Is  the  Canadia  quota  filled? 
Does  the  year  or  counting  begin  July 
1?  What  is  the  chance  of  a  man  start¬ 
ing  from  England  now,  getting  into 
America?  My.  brother  is  a  hard  work¬ 
ing  farmer  who  is  making  his  farm 
pay  and  is  killing  himself  with  work 
because  of  the  farm  labor  shortage. 

I  wrote  to  mother  in  Somerset,  Eng¬ 
land.  and  asked  if  she  could  get  a 
good  English  farm  laborer.  She  adver¬ 
tised,  and  had  41  replies.  She  hired 
one  of  them,  a  good  man,  27  years  old. 
lived  with  his  last  employer  on  a  farm 
for  seven  years,  and  mother  is  a  good 
judge.  She  has  spent  60  years  on  a 
farm  and  has  been  hiring  and  firing 
for  40  of  them.  The  man  paid  a  de¬ 
posit  on  his  ticket  and  now  is  told  he 
cannot  come  until  July,  1924.  What 
are  our  laws  when  we  turn  down 
that  type  of  man?  s.  m. 

New  York. 

The  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
at  Ellis  Island,  New  York,  says  that 
the  quota  from  Great  Britain  up  to 
July  1  was  exhausted.  Each  foreign 
nation  is  permitted  to  send  a  certain 
number  of  immigrants — the  number  is 
based  on  the  number  from  that  nation 
now  contained  in  our  full  population. 
A  new  quota  opens  July  1  of  this  year. 
The  maximum  number  of  immigrants 
from  Great  Britain  to  be  admitted  on 
any  month  for  first  five  months  is  15,- 
468  per  month.  Thus  it  would  surely 
seem  that  the  man  you  refer  to  could 


be  admitted  before  December  in  case 
he  shows  the  needed  qualification  of 
health,  sanity  and  ability  to  provide 
for  himself.  There  are  some  objections 
to  the  present  laws  and  naturally  will 
be  some  handicaps  in  certain  cases  but 
on  the  whole  the  law  seems  to  be  sat¬ 
isfactory. 


Women  at  Farm  Work 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  spoke  of  the 
falling  oft'  in  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  farmerettes,  or  women  who  during 
the  war  undertook  work  on  a  farm. 
Most  of  our  advice  is  to  the  effect  that 
very  few  of  these  farmerettes  have 
been  employed  this  year.  Margaret 
Hamlin.  Agricultural  Counsellor  for 
Women  of  the  Massachusetts  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  says  that  up  to 
May  25  of  this  year  Massachusetts  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College  had  calls  for  61 
women  of  various  kinds  of  agricultural 
work.  About  two-thirds  of  these  calls 
were  for  temporary  workers  and  ”6 
were  for  practical  farm  work,  such  as 


caring  for  flowers,  vegetables,  dairy 
and  poultry  work. 

This  Spring  some  25  girls  who  have 
been  students  at  the  Massachusetts 
College  will  be  employed  in  practical 
farm  work.  Some  of  the  girls  are 
working  in  greenhouses  or  with  nur¬ 
sery  firms.  They  are  also  doing  con¬ 
siderable  work  on  dairy  farms,  both  in 
caring  for  the  cows  and  in  handling 
the  milk.  A  number  of  women  also 
are  becoming  expert  in  the  care  of 
poultry.  A  fair  number  of  students 
have  farms  or  agricultural  prospects  of 
their  own.  Miss  Hamlin  says  that  the 
girl  of  good  ability,  with  good  health 
and  some  agricultural  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  can  usually  find  a  good  agri¬ 
cultural  position.  Most  of  the  girls 
who  take  up  this  kind  of  work  are  like 
boys,  anxious  to  earn  money  quickly 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  their 
education. 


Legal  Questions 


Liability  for  Taxes 

Three  years  ago  A  bought  a  house  and 
lot  (in  Iowa)  from  B  for  $2,200,  A  pay¬ 
ing  $600  down  and  giving  mortgage  for 
balance.  A  finds  himself  unable  to  pay 
taxes  or  interest,  so  B  agrees  to  take 
back  property.  After  assignment  is  made 
to  B,  B  now  tries  to  force  A  to  pay  taxes. 
Is  A  bound  by  law  to  do  this?  M.  H.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

You  do  not  state  whether  or  not  A  got 
back  the  $600  which  he  paid  down  on  the 
property.  If  he  did,  we  would  say  that 
he  ought  to  pay  the  taxes  which  are  un¬ 
paid  on  the  property,  for  he  had  the  use 
of  the  property  during  that  time.  If  A 
gave  B  a  warranty  deed  for  his  interest 
in  the  property  he  would  be  liable  for 
taxes  which  were  then  due.  n.  t. 


Joint  Deed  and  Dower  Right 

There  are  four  of  us,  two  widowers  and 
two  men  separated  from  their  wives,  who 
wish  to  purchase  a  bit  of  property  to¬ 
gether  for  a  home,  and  to  fix  it  in  such  a 
way  that  as*  each  in  turn  dies  the  sur¬ 


vivors  may  inherit  the  share  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  and  be  protected  from  the  various 
family  ties  that  have  no  part  or  share  in 
this  property.  Can  a  joint  deed  be  drawn 
stating  that  the  property  named  in  the 
deed  belongs  only  to  those  so  named,  in 
this  State,  and  passed  on  in  this  man¬ 
ner  to  the  survivors?  c.  a.  l. 

Florida. 

By  the  arrangement  you  propose  you 
could  not  cut  off  the  dower  interest  of  the 
wives  of  the  parties.  It  would  be  a  very 
undesirable  way  to  purchase  real  prop¬ 
erty,  and  we  recommend  that  you  do  not 
purchase  it  in  the  names  of  all  four.  Why 
not  buy  in  the  names  of  the  two  who  are 
unmarried,  and  draw  a  contract  with  the 
others,  giving  them  a  right  to  use  the 
property  during  their  lifetime?  n.  t. 


Federal  Tax  on  Bus  • 

I  drive  a  school  stage  about  one  hour 
in  the  mornings  and  one  in  the  after¬ 
noons.  and  am  assessed  a  Federal  tax  for 
auto  bus  hire.  I  knew  nothing-  of  the 
same  until  a  year  ago,  and  have  paid 
about  $80  (including  back  taxes,  25  per 
cent  fines,  etc.).  I  have  just  received 
the  statement  for  1923  and  1924.  Is  the 
Spanish-American  veteran  entitled  to  any 
exemption,  and1  if  so,  how  much? 

New  Jersey.  c.  e.  b. 

There  seems  to  be  no  provision  in  the 
r  ederal  statute  which  makes  any  exeinp- 
non  from  Federal  tax  in  relation  to  auto¬ 
mobiles  carrying  passengers.  The  section 
applicable  reads  as  follows:  “Persons 
carrying  on  the  business  of  operating  or 
renting  passenger  automobiles  for  hire 
shall  pay  $10  for  each  such  automobile 
iiaying  a  capacity  of  more  than  two  and 
not  more 'than  seven,  and  $20  for  each 
Mich  automobile  having  a  seating  capacity 
ot  more  than  seven.  t> 


.  W]iar  is  the  law  of  this  State  regard¬ 
ing  damages  sustained  by  a  neighbor  by 
reason  of  ihe  assault  inflicted  by  my  son 
on  Jus  children?  My  son  is  14  years  old 
and  is  now  in  the  State  Industrial  School 
tor  the  act  committed.  I  let  the  law  take 
“"  'I  course  in  dealing  with  my  son. 
yliilel  was  away  from  home  he  took  a 
calibre  rifle  and  shot  two  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  children,  which  he  says  he  did  be¬ 
cause  they  called  his  sister  vile  names 
and  tore  her  clothing,  picked  on  him  at 
school  and  called  him  teacher’s  pet.  A 
lawyer  states  he  considers  bringing  an 
action  against  me  for  damages.  Can  he 
do  so?  If  he  can,  how  much  personal 
property  can  I  hold  exempt  from 
seizure,  or  would  I  have  to  take  out  the 
homestead?  I  do  not  think  I  have  near 
what  the  homestead  law  allows  one  for 
fhe  benefit  of  the  family  and  children. 
1  have  three  at  home.  The  children  my 
Mm  assaulted  are  at  home  now;  one  is 
about  able  to  go  to  school;  the  other  is 
getting  along  nicely.  c.  E.  D 

New  York. 


In  the  case  of  McCarthy  vs.  Ileisel- 
man, .  decided  in  1910  by  the  Appellate 
Division,  the  court  said  the  general  rule 
of  the  common  law  is  that  a  party  is  not 
liable  for  the  torts  of  a  child  without 
some  participation  on  his  part  in  the  un¬ 
lawful  act.  Such  participation  is  to  be 
alleged  and  proved.  It  is  not  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  as  a  matter  of  law  from  the  sim¬ 
ple  relationship  of  parent  and  child.  How¬ 
ever.  in  an  old  case  it  was  held  that  a 
parent  was  liable  if  he  negligently  left  a 
loaded  revolver  in  an  unlocked  bureau 
clra^  or  in  a  room  in  which  his  minor 
children  were  allowed  to  play,  and  one 
of  them,  not  knowing  the  danger,  took 
the  pistol  and  inflicted  injurv  on  the  per¬ 
son  of  another.  This  liability  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  negligence  entirely, 
and  not  upon  the  relationship  of  parent 
and  child. 

Of  course  your  neighbor  can  bring  an 
action  against  you,  but  whether  or  not 
he  can  recover  is  a  different  proposition. 
That  would  depend  on  his  ability  to  prove 
your  negligence  and  what  a  jury  might 
say.  T> 


Attempted  Seizure  of  Mortgaged  Cows 

A  friend  of  mine  has  a  chattel  mort¬ 
gage  on  live  stock.  The  payment  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  paid  by  the  month.  The 
bolder  of  the  mortgage  went  to  the  other 
man’s  house  and  tried  to  take  away  his 
stock,  while  his  children  were  home 
alone.  The  children  refused  to  let  the 
cows  be  taken,  and  he  threatened  to  beat 
them.  They  went  to  the  judge  to  arrest 
the  man.  and  the  judge  would  not  arrest 
him  or  do  anything  at  all.  What  can 
be  done?  j.  w. 

New  York. 

If  it  can  be  reasonably  said  that  the 
stock  in  question  was  being  neglected  by 
the  maker  of  the  chattel  mortgage  and 
thus  depreciating  in  value,  the  holder  of 
the  mortgage  had  a  right  to  foreclose.  A 
judge  cannot  arrest  a  man  any  more  than 
a  private  citizen.  If  sufficient  affidavits 
are  laid  before  him  he  can  issue  a  war¬ 
rant.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  crime 
committed  in  this  particular  case.  Our 
best  advice  therefore  is  for  you  to  do 
nothing  at  the  present  time.  N.  T. 


“Why  did  Mabel  quit  going  with  that 
young  farmer?”  “Just  before  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  her  he  opened  her  mouth  to 
look  at  her  teeth.” — W.  Va.  Moonshine. 
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New  England  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  945) 

suitable  for  growing  their  plants.  Peonies 
need  full  sun  if  they  are  to  be  grown  in 
a  commercial  way.  Also  they  should  be 
kept  away  from  trees,  and  especially 
such  trees  as  maples  and  elms.  They  ap¬ 
preciate  lime,  and  some  growers  always 
make  it  a  point  to  sprinkle  lime  over  the 
roots  at  planting  time.  Bonemeal  and 
coal  ashes  helj)  to  promote  growth,  but 
manure  should  not  be  used,  either  at 
planting  time  or  as  a  mulch  in  the  Fall. 

Planting  Peonies. — There  is  only  one 
proper  season  to  plant  peonies,  and  that 
is  the  Fall,  especially  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  They  should  go  in  early  enough 
so  as  to  get  well  established  before  cold 
weather  comes  on.  In  the  home  garden 
there  ought  to  be  2  or  3  ft.  between  the 
plants,  but  commercial  growers  set  them 
12  to  IS  in.  apart,  with  3  ft.  between  the 
rows.  It  isn’t  necessary  to  water  the 
peonies  when  they  are  set  out  in  the 
Fall,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to  apply  plenty 
of  water  to  growing  peonies  after  the} 


3.  We  cannot  advise  a  spray  for  rose 
bugs  to  be  used  on  garden  roses,  because 
a  sticky  poison  would  not  be  pleasant 
on  the  flowers.  The  spray  used  in  vine¬ 
yards  for  this  insect  is  5  lbs.  arsenate 
of  lead  in  50  gallons  of  water,  to  which 
one  gallon  of  molasses  is  added.  This  is 
sprayed  once  when  the  beetles  are  due, 
and  again  a  week  later.  Hand  picking 
is  the  usual  plan  in  the  flower  gardening. 
Cultivation  of  the  weedy  places  in  which 
they  breed  lessens  their  number. 


Baskets  from  Corn  Husks 

Corn  husk  baskets  of  the  simple  “coil” 
type  arc  so  easily  made,  costing  nothing 
except  for  a  few  cents  worth  of  raffia,  and 
lasting  for  years  of  service,  that  we  won¬ 
der  they  are  not  seen  in  every  farm¬ 
house.  They  are  suitable  for  light  sew¬ 
ing  baskets,  “gathering  Ibaskets”  (for 
eggs,  nuts,  small  fruits  and  vegetables,  or 
to  carry  a  dainty  to  a  sick  neighbor),  to 
hold  odds  and  ends  about  the  house,  and 
(with  a  jar  or  bottle  inside)  to  hold 
flowers. 


A  Field  of  Peony  Model  de  Perfection 


have  flowered,  and  when  they  are  making 
their  buds  for  the  next  season.  Although 
there  are  many  peonies  for  which  large 
amounts  are  charged,  there  are  cheaper 
kinds  which  are  just  as  satisfactory  in 
the  home  garden,  and  which  must  not  be 
overlooked  in  any  collection,  no  matter 
how  extensive  or  how  much  money  is  In¬ 
vested.  Among  the  good  kinds  recom¬ 
mended  by  Robert  Jackson  of  Peterbor¬ 
ough,  N.  II.,  who  is  considered  a  par¬ 
ticularly  reliable  authority,  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

White:  Festiva  Maxima,  Couroune 
d’Or,  Avalanche,  Marie  Jacquin,  Marie 
Lemoine.  ,  ^  „ 

Light  Pink  :  Venus,  Mine.  Emile  Galle, 
Marguerite  Gerard,  Grandiflora. 

Deep  Pink :  Souvenir  d’Exposition 
Universalle,  Jules  Calot,  M.  Jules  Elie. 

Crimson :  Felix  Crousse,  Pierre  Des¬ 
sert.  Rubra  Superba.  e.  i.  Farrington. 


Lifting  Bulbs;  Pruning;  Controlling  Rose 
Beetle 

What  time  of  the  year  should  tulip 
and  hyacinth  bulbs  be  taken  out,  and 
what  time  are  they  planted  again  in  the 
Fall?  2.  What  time  is  best  to  trim  rose 
bushes  and  shrubs,  and  how  close?  3. 
What  can  one  put  on  rose  bushes  to  kifl 
rose  beetles  or  bugs?  They  eat  the  roses.'1 

Pennsylvania.  MRS.  J.  M. 

Tulip  and  hyacinth  bulbs  may  be  dug 
at  anv  time  when  the  foliage  has  ripened 
and  died  down.  The  bulbs  should  be 
dried  in  an  airy,  shaded  place,  and  may 
then  be  stored  in  paper  bags  in  a  dry 
cool  room.  They  are  replanted  any  time 
in  October,  or  even  the  early  part  of 
November  if  the  season  is  prolonged. 

2.  Roses  are  pruned  in  early  Spring, 
before  growth  starts.  A  little  pruning 
may  be  done  in  late  Fall  if  desired,  but 
as  some  of  the  wood  is  usually  Winter- 
killed  in  the  North  one  gets  a  better  idea 
of  the  pruning  needed  in  early  Spring. 
Varieties  of  weak  growth  are  pruned 
more  severely  than  strong  growers,  cap¬ 
able  of  developing  more  flowers. 

Shrubs  in  general  are  pruned  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  according  to  their  habit  of 
blooming.  Those  that  flower  in  early 
Spring  are  pruned  in  Summer,  after  they 
have  finished  blooming.  Those  flowering 
in  Summer  are  pruned  in  Fall  or  Winter. 
We  often  see  such  shrubs  as  Forsythia 
neatly  pruned  in  Spring,  with  the  natural 
result  that  there  are  no  flowers  that  sea¬ 
son,  all  the  flower  buds  being  pruned. 


The  corn  husks  should  be  gathered  be¬ 
fore  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  before  the 
heavy  Fall  rains,  as  they  are  liable  to 
mildew.  Spread  them  for  a  week  to  cure, 
and  use  either  whole  or  split,  according 
as  you  want  your  work  coarse  or  fine. 
The  thick,  hard  ends  should  be  clipped 
off,  and  both  the  husks  and  the  ratfia 
dampened  by  squeezing  out  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter  before  using.  Begin  your  basket  with 
a  strip  of  husk  twisted  smoothly  and 
wound  with  raffia,  and  sew  this  firmly 
(with  fine  raffia)  to  form  a  round  or 
eliptical  center,  continuing  and  enlarg¬ 
ing  your  coil  by  inserting  new  husks, 
twisting  them  as  you  go,  and  always 
working  from  the  large  to  the  small  end. 

Tie  Stitch  and  Wheat  Stitch. — For 
the  tie  stitch,  which  is  very  firm  and 
strong,  take  two  over  and  over  stitches 
close  together,  from  back  to  front,  in¬ 
cluding  both  the  old  coil  and  the  loose 
strands  of  the  new  one.  Pass  the  needle 
over  again  and  bring  it  out  between  the 
coils,  to  the  left  of  these  two  stitches ; 
carry  it  across  and  back  at  the  right  side; 
draw  tight  and  repeat. 

For  the  wheat  stitch,  take  two  over 
and  over  stitches  through  the  same  hole, 
including  both  coils  as  before,  then  carry¬ 
ing  the  raffia  across  the  front  to  the  next 
stitch.  Stitches  of  the  next  row  are 
taken  between  these  two  over  and  over 
stitches.  Either  one  of  these  stitches,  or 
a  combination,  may  be  used,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  basket-maket. 

Shaping  the  Basket. — To  shape  the 
sides,  sew  the  new  coil  above  the  old.  in¬ 
stead  of  around  it.  The  exact  position, 
of  course,  determines  the  flare.  A  gath¬ 
ering  basket  that  I  have  used  for  years 
has  an  eliptical  bottom  10  in.  long  by  5% 
in.  in  width,  and  the  flaring  sides  are  5 
in.  high.  Handles  for  such  a  basket  may 
be  made  of  a  length  of  grapevine  or  osier, 
notched  and  strongly  secured  to  the  bas¬ 
ket.  either  inside  or  out.  with  double  but¬ 
tonhole  stitch.  Fancy  handles  for  small 
baskets  may  be  made  of  braided  husks. 
A  round  bottom  fi  in.  across  is  a  good  size 
for  a  sewing  basket.  This  may  be  stif¬ 
fened,  if  one  likes,  with  a  coat  of  shellac. 

The  corn  husk  basket  is  pretty  as  well 
as  useful.  Beautiful  tones  of  russet  and 
carmine  are  found  in  this  homely  mate¬ 
rial.  sweet  corn  husks  being  especially 
rich  in  the  rose  and  crimson  shades. 
Either  “natural”  raffia  or  wood  brown, 
set  off  with  touches  of  green  or  orange, 
is  more  artistic  than  bright  colors  for 
stitching.  k.  F.  d. 


How  much  of  the  crop  slip s  through  your  fingers  ? 
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Stop  the 

Grain,  loss 
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Delay  in  threshing  means  loss ! 
Avoid  this  by  owning  your 
thresher.  Save  all  your  own 
grain  by  threshing  promptly;  then 
thresh  profitably  for  your  neighbors. 

But  be  sure  that  you  have  a 


“Gray  Line” 
Wood  Saws 

arc  made  for  the  man 
who  loves  to  work 
with  quality  tools. 
Yet,  at  our  low 
prices,  they  cost  you 
no  more  than  much 
cheaper-made  outfits. 
A  GRAY-LINE  saw 
will  turn  that  wood- 
lot  into  a  nice  profit. 
We  have  a  model 
for  every  purpose. 


w  Thresher 

Known  as  the  best,  and  the  best 
known.  Handles  all  kinds  of  grain, 
beans  and  peas.  Compact,  simple; 
light  but  strong;  easy  to  handle;  re¬ 
quires  but  little  power. 

Made  in  five  sizes,  capacities  from  30 
to  120  bu.  oats  per  hour. 

Use  coupon  below,  to  secure  catalog  and  low  price  list. 
A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  Inc. 

Poultney,  Vermont 

Factory  at  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

relll  all  about  Paint  and  Painting-  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  184J 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Ireland  Geared  Hoists 

More  and  more  the  hoist  is  becoming  a  necessity 
to  the  worthwhile  farmer.  In  storing  hay,  grain, 

potatoes,  or  ice,  it 
does  away  with  the 
services  of  the 
extra  hired  man. 

Write  for  circular 
and  price  sheet  to¬ 
day.  We  have  a 
hoist  especially 
adapted  for  hay¬ 
ing.  It  can  be 
operated  direct 
fom  the  load. 

Let  us  quote  you 
at  once. 

Ireland  Machinery  &  Foundry  Company 
11-13  State  Street,  Norwich,  New  York 
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I  THE  BEST  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT  | 

1  For  any  reader  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  an  | 

|  AUTOGRAPHED  COPY  | 

|  of  1 

I  Hope  Farm  Notes  1 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  has  nearly  a  1 
million  readers.  Every  day  in  the  year  is  birth-  = 

|  day  for  hundreds  of  them.  They  are  all  interested  = 

=  in  Hope  Farm  and  the  book  given  on  their  birthday  = 

E  would  be  a  permanent  gift^— always  remembered.  = 

=  The  Hope  Farm  Man  will  write  his  name  1 

=  in  all  such  gift  books  if  desired.  Order  a  few  days  E 

=  in  advance  and  the  book  will  be  promptly  mailed.  = 


=  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  NewIYork 

GENTLEMEN — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send  me,  postpaid,  a  — 
—  copy  of  “  Hope  Farm  Notes.”  _ 


“  Name. 
—  Town. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


At  73  1  have  had  a  Hope  Farm  vaca¬ 
tion.  Last  year  I  bought  1(H)  Howard 
No.  17  strawberry  plants,  kept  the  run¬ 
ners  off  and  the  weeds  out.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  picked  1,012  quarts  and  still  they 
are  coming.  I  want  to  carry  them  over 
another  year.  Shall  I  keep  the  runners 
picked  off  this  Fall?  Again,  shall  I  buy 
new  plants  next  Spring,  or  use  my  own? 
My  cow  won’t  touch  grain  unless  I  put 
salt  in  it.  Is  so  much  salt  good  for  her 
twice  a  day?  w.  I.  warren. 

Our  friend  refers  to  what  we  said 
about  an  ideal  vacation.  If  I  could  do 
just  as  I  pleased  I  would  take  a  good 
acreage  of  strawberries  and  keep  them 
clean  with  a  hoe.  I  should  enjoy  that  as 
a  Summer  job.  Of  course,  I  know  that 
such  an  occupation  would  seem  like  slav¬ 
ery  to  many  who  read  this.  I  am  not 
planning  any  Summer  vacation  for  others 
— that  is  what  'I  should  do  from  choice. 
One  man  says  he  would  play  golf. 

“Why,”  he  says,  “when  you  hit  the  ball 
just  right  and  see  it  go  soaring  up  in 
the  air  and  think  how’  close  it  will  come 
to  the  hole  you  get  a  thrill.  If  you  have 
never  experienced  it  you  hare  lost  half 
your  life!" 

Then  comes  another  man  who  says  that 
his  idea  of  a  vacation  is  to  go  tramping 
off  through  the  woods.  “W  hen  night 
comes  you  are  tired  out.  You  build  a  fire 
and  cook  your  fish  and  bacon,  then  light 
your  pipe  and  play  cards  by  the  firelight. 
If  you  have  never  had  that  experience 
you  hacc  lost  half  your  life!" 

Still  another  says  he  would  take  his  va¬ 
cation  at  the  race  track.  “You  sit  in  that 
great  crowd,  swaying  with  emotion,  and 
watch  the  horses  come  down  the  home 
stretch,  straining  to  the  limit  of  blood 
and  muscle;  well,  if  you  have  never  ex¬ 
perienced  that  thrill  “ you  hare  lost  half 
your  life!" 

1  have  a  friend  who  says  just  the  same 
thing  of  a  prize  fight.  Still  another  says 
his  idea  of  a  great  vacation  is  to  attend 
some  wonderful  religious  revival.  The 
great  volume  of  sound  rolls  out  over  the 
hills  as  the  crowd  sings  some  familiar 
hymn.  The  prayer,  the  sermon,  sways 
the  great  crowd  until  some  Divine 
spirit  sweeps  over  the  meeting.  You  can 
feel  it  passing.  It  is  more  tangible  than 
an  electric  shock,  ,and  Until  you  can  ex¬ 
perience  such  a  feeling  you  have  lost  half 
your  life! 

*  *  *  *  * 

Most  of  them  gave  me  that  expression 
— not  in  these  exact  words,  perhaps,  but 
that  is  what  they  mean.  They  can  see 
no  possible  thrill  in  hoeing  strawberries 
in  the  hot  sun.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
you  lose  half  your  life  in  failing  to  ex¬ 
perience  those  thrills  one  must  have  more 
lives  than  a  cat  to  get  it  all.  I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  all  this  last  Saturday  as  I  worked 
in  that  patch  of  strawberries  near  the 
house.  We  stop  work  early  on  Saturday, 
but  I  do  not  call  my  job  work,  so  I  kept 
at  it.  The  boys  have  been  picking  cher¬ 
ries  all  day.  Now  they  tire  going  down 
to  the  millpond  for  a  swim  in  the  cold 
spring  water.  Thomas  will  take  the  last 
crates  of  cherries  wrhen  he  goes  home  for 
the  week.  The  hay  on  the  lower  field  is 
cocked  up  for  over  Sunday,  and  the  po¬ 
tatoes  have  been  cultivated.  Mother  is 
on  the  front  porch,  “visiting”  with  her 
company.  My  daughter  has  gone  to  New 
York  to  make  one  final  appeal  for  little 
Rose,  and  here  I  am,  lioe  in  hand,  clean¬ 
ing  up  these  berries.  This  is  the  fourth 
time  I  have  hoed  them  this  season,  and 
Broker  has  dragged  the  cultivator 
through  them  three  times.  But  w’hat 
share  of  life  am  I  losing  for  lack  of 
“thrills”?  When  I  cut  out  that  big  red 
root  or  swing  my  hoe  at  that  dock,  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  get  as  much  out  of  life 
as  the  man  who  swings  his  golf  stick. 
Surely  I  accomplish  more.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  rose  arbor  the  boys  are  play¬ 
ing  tennis;  they  are  back  from  their 
swim.  The  ball  comes  sailing  over  among 
the  strawberries.  I  can  knock  it  back 
and  thus  save  half  my  life.  As  for  camp¬ 
ing  in  the  woods.  1  can  hoe  out  a  full- 
appetite  here,  and  when  evening  comes 
the  baked  beans  and  strawberries  will  be 
very  suitable.  As  for  smoking  and  play¬ 
ing  cards  by  the  firelight,  well.,  I  am 
prepared  to  let  that  half  of  life  go.  In 
regard  to  horse  racing  and  prize  fighting, 
that  is  a  very  pretty  race  between  these 
two  kudzu  plants.  One  of  them  has 
climbed  the  rose  arbor  tind  the  other  is 
right  after  it.  Prize  fighting?  That  big 
plant  of  dock  has  nearly  knocked  out 
that  plant  of  Gandy,  while  the  crab 
grass  is  side  stepping  around  that  Big 
Joe,  watching  for  a  good  opening.  I’ll 
attend  to  them  with  a  straight  right  with 
the  hoe  and  a  left  hook  with  the  fingers. 
You  may  think  it  hard  to  develop  any 
religious  excitement  over  hoeing  straw¬ 
berries.  but  that  may  be  because  you  have 
saved  too  much  of  your  life  over  these 


other  things.  Just  see  the  glory  of  that 
rose  arbor.  It  is  a  mass  of  red  and  white 
and  green.  The  air  is  filled  with  its 
fragrance.  These  peach  trees  are  loaded 
with  fruit.  The  sky  is  dark  blue,  with 
fleecy  white  clouds  sailing  gently  about. 
Right  here  in  Northern  New  Jersey 
where  the  land  begins  to  slope  down  to 
the  ocean  we  get  that  most  glorious  com¬ 
bination  on  rare  occasions.  It  is  enough 
to  make  even  a  strawberry  man  lean  on 
his  hoe  and  watch  these  white  cloud 
ships  sailing  over  the  blue  sky.  And  here 
are  these  berry  plants.  They  have  had 
a  hard  life.  The  drought  caught  them 
and  they  wilted.  I  thought  they  were 
dead  at  one  time ;  some  of  them  have 
given  up,  but  we  have  brought  most  of 
them  along,  and  now  they  are  big  and 
strong — sending  out  a  great  army  of  run¬ 
ners  in  the  very  joy  of  living.  And  this 
soil.  I  can  well  remember  when  it  was 
tough  old  sod,  hard  and  dry  and  full  of 
grubs  and  roots.  We  have  tinctured  it 
with  lime,  filled  it  with  organic  matter, 
chopped  and  jdowed  and  worked  it  until 
now  it  is  like  a  garden.  “ Lost  half  your 
life?”  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  may,  if  he  will, 
climb  as  far  up  the  heights  with  a  hoe 
as  he  ever  can  with  a  golf  club  or  a  gun. 
***** 

But  we  have  drifted  away  from  those 
questions  from  Mr.  Warren.  When  a 
man  plants  100  Howard  strawberries, 
propagates  plants  from  them,  waves  his 
hoe  over  them  like  a  magic  wand,  and 
picks  1,012  quarts — with  more  to  follow 
—he  surely  does  something !  That  is  part 
of  the  real  joy  of  living  and  one  of  the 
rewards  of  such  a  vacation  as  I  would 
take.  No,  you  never  will  raise  such  ber¬ 
ries  with  a  golf  stick.  These  plants  are 
good  for  another  run  next  year.  We 
should  dig  out  about  half  this  year’s 
fruiting  plants,  start  new  runners  and 
keep  the  bed  fully  clean.  Let  a  fair 
number  of  runners  root  down'  and  then 
cut  off  the  rest  as  fast  as  they  form.  We 
should  not  buy  new  plants,  but  use  these 
runners  for  setting.  Why  not  put  some 
of  them  out  right  now — as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough?  They  can  be  planted 
after  early  peas  or  put  in  early  sweet 
corn,  the  stalks  to  be  cut  out  later.  Such 
plants,  if  well  cared  for,  will  make  a  nice 
growth  and  give  a  small  crop  next  Spring 
—then  if  they  are  kept  clean  they  will 
give  a  bumper  crop  in  1925.  I  do  not 
need  to  tell  Mr.  Warren  how  to  cultivate 
such  plants.  His  crop  shows  that  he 
knows  more  than  I  do  about  that. 
***** 

As  for  the  cow  that  craves  salt,  I 
should  give  her  what  she  wants.  Some 
cows,  like  some  humans,  have  an  abnor¬ 
mal  craving  for  salt.  L  have  known  peo¬ 
ple  to  go  about  licking  a  lump  of  rock 
salt,  as  children  lick  rock  candy.  Of 
course,  we  know  of  people  who  use  salt 
freely  on  melons,  or  even  oranges  and 
bananas.  I  never  could  understand  why, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  many  people 
have  this  intense  craving  for  salt.  They 
are  uneasy  or  actually  out  of  sorts  if  the 
salt  supply  fails.  I  have  observed,  that 
this  craving  is  usually  found  among  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  the  interior,  far  from  salt 
water.  Those  who  live  on  the  seacoast 
are  not.  as  a  rule,  heavy  consumers  of 
salt.  The  general  belief  seems  to  be  that 
all  people,  regardless  of  race,  are  fond  of 
sugar.  That  theory  is  not  correct.  We 
are  told  that  many  people  who  live  in  the 
far  North  do  not  like  sugar.  They  have 
to  acquire  the  taste  before  they  develop 
what  is  known  as  a  “sweet  tooth.”  The 
same  seems  to  be  true  of  some  of  the 
other  things  which  we  consider  essential 
to  good  living.  Dr.  Orenfel  tells  of  a  case 
where  he  wanted  to  do  something  agree¬ 
able  for  some  native  boys  in  Labrador. 
So  he  made  cocoa,  sweetened  it  well  and 
gave  each  boy  a  cupful.  They  tasted  it, 
but  when  the  doctor’s  back  was  turned 
poured  it  out  on  the  ground  and  drank 
spring  water  from  choice.  There  is  a 
book  entitled  “Diet  and  Race”  in  which 
the  author  undertakes  to  prove  that  the 
consumption  of  salt  has  had  most  to  do 
with  determining  the  color  of  the  various 
races.  Most  of  us  would  be  likely  to  say 
that  our  modern  black  man  represents 
many  generations  of  sun  painting  on  the 
human  skin,  but  this  author  points  to  cer¬ 
tain  tribes  of  salt  eaters  in  Africa  who 
are  essentially  sunburnt  white  men.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  know  much  about  it. 
but  a  fair  amount  of  salt  seems  to  be 
more  essential  to  reasonable  health  than 
is  sugar.  I  imagine  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  salt  eaters  and  the  non-salt 
eaters  is  partially  due  to  bringing  up  and 
partly  to  difference  in  constitution.  The 
salt  eater  does  not  of  necessity  belong  to 
the  salt  of  the  earth  society.  I  have 
heard  people  say  that  this  fierce  demand 
for  salt  indicates  a  depraved  taste — much 
like  the  habit  of  chewing  pieces  of  tar  or 
slate  pencils.  To  my  mind  this  differ¬ 
ence  in  salt  craving  is  no  more  remark¬ 
able  than  these  ideas  about  spending  a 
vacation.  Those  who  prefer  golf  or  horse 
racing  to  hoeing  strawberries  have  my 
sympathy,  but  I  realize  that  they  may  be 
good  though  misguided  citizens.  But.  re¬ 
gardless  of  salt  or  vacations,  my  daughter 
has  just  ’phoned  that  she  expects  to  have 
little  Rose  once  more — in  a  few  days. 
We  hope  that  will  be  a  vacation  which 
we  can  salt  down  in  memory.  H.  w.  c. 


Practically 

Self- 

Operating 


Patented  auto  foot  frame  shift,  regulating  width  of 
furrow  when  plowing  on  side  hills  and  around  curves; 
automatic  shifting  hitch,  maintaining  correct  line  of 
draft;  automatic  horse  lift,  and  Syracuse  bottoms 
make  it  unusually  easy  to  do  extra  good  plowing 
with  the 

JOHN  DEERE 

Syracuse  Two-Way  Plow 

Built  in  the  East  for  the  East 


This  is  an  ideal  plow  for  stony,  hilly  land.  It  is  equipped 
with  one  right-  and  one  left-hand  bottom.  Each  bottom  may 
be  used  alternately,  and  the  plow  operated  back  and  forth 
across  the  field,  throwing  the  soil  all  one  way — a  special  ad¬ 
vantage  in  plowing  hillsides.  It  is  also  an  advantage  in  plow¬ 
ing  irregular-shaped  fields  where  it  is  impossible  to  lay  out  a 
rectangular  land.  Foot  levers  make  it  possible  to  maintain 
a  full-width  furrow  on  hillsides  or  in  plowing  around  stones 
or  other  obstructions. 

The  Syracuse  Two-Way  Plow  leaves  no  dead  furrows  or 
back  ridges  when  these  are  not  desired.  It  finishes  the  work  as 
it  goes.  You  can  immediately  follow  the  plow  with  your 
harrowing  and  planting  operations.  And  it  does  the  kind  of 
plowing  job  that  you  and  your  neighbors  like  to  see. 

Sold  by  John  Deere  dealers. 


FREE  BOOKLET — Writ©  today,  address  John  Deere, 
Moline ,  Illinois,  for  booklet  describing  the  Jo1 —  T>'  — *s- 
Syracuse  Two-Way  Plow.  Ask  for  booklet  YC-437. 


JOHNCTEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


PRINTED  STATIONERY l^Vies 

THE  VALLEY  PRESS  -  Luzerne,  Pa. 


and  Now — 

a  salt  that  is  Quick 
dissolving! 

AS  salt  dissolves  it  penetrates  and  protects 
/T  section  after  section  of  the  meat  from 
damage  of  germ  attack.  But  to  thoroughly 
penetrate,  the  salt  must  thoroughly  dissolve! 
Colonial  Special  F armers  Salt  is  a  soft  porous 
flake  that  instantly  and  completely  dissolves, 
and  evenly  penetrates  to  the  very  center  of 
the  meat.  Does  not  form  “crusts”  or  lump. 
Don’t  risk  saving  the  few  pennies  difference 
in  cost  between  Colonial  Special  Farmers 
Salt  and  the  wrong,  cheap  salt.  Always 
packed  in  a  branded  70- pound  bag— big  as 
100-pound  bag  of  ordinary  salt. 

Send  for  “ Meat  Curing,  and 

Butter  Making  on  the  Farm." 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY 
AKRON,  OHIO 

Chicago  Buffalo  Boston  Atlanta 

COLONIAL 

Special  Farmers 

SALT 

Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  beats  Block 
Salt  for  cattle  feeding.  It  is  pure,  evaporated 
Salt — never  causes  sore  tongues  or  sore  mouths 
— always  insures  animals  getting  enough. 


Opportunity  Calls 
from  CANADA 

Visit  Canada  thi9  summer— see 
for  yourself  the  opportunities 
which  Canada  offers  to  both 
labor  and  capital— rich,  fertile, 
virgin  prairie  land,  near  rail¬ 
ways  and  towns,  at  $15  to  $20 
an  acre — long  terms  if  desired. 
Wheat  crops  last  year  the  big¬ 
gest  in  history;  dairying  and 
hogs  pay  well;  mixed  farming 
rapidly  increasing. 

Homeseekers*  Rates  on 
Canadian  Railroads 

If  you  wish  to  look  over  the 
country  with  a  view  to  taking 
up  land  get  an  order  from  the 
nearest  Canadian  Government 
Agent  for  special  rates  on 
Canadian  railroads.  Make  this 
your  summer  outing— Canada 
welcomes  tourists — no  pass¬ 
ports  required— have  a  great 
trip  and  see  with  your  own 
eyes  the  opportunities  that 
await  you. 

For  full  information,  with  free 
booklets  and  maps,  write 

to  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of 
Canadian  Dept,  of  Immigration, 

W.  D.  SCOTT 

Room  105,  Norlite  Building 
Ottawa,  Canada 

Authorized  Canadian  Gov't  Agt. 


FlimAniic’  A  complete  record. 
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THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
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Ruralisms 


Planting  the  Home  Orchard 

1.  I  have  four  fruit  trees — a  cherry, 
quince,  pear,  and  crabapple,  that  were 
transplanted  this  Spring.  They  are 
not  doing  well.  The  leaves  are  curling 
and  a  lot  of  them  are  falling  off ;  the 
buds  of  the  quince  blossoms  all  dropped 
off.  The  trees  are  three  years  old  and 
were  very  carefully  handled.  2.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  I  can  handle 
a  lot  25x150  feet  to  best  advantage 
with  fruit.  I  should  like  an  assort¬ 
ment  for  home  use  of  apple,  cherry, 
pear,  peach,  raspberry,  strawberry,  as¬ 
paragus,  and  grape.  Will  you  tell  me 
some  good  varieties  of  each  to  plant 
and  also  the  distances  apart  to  set. 

Hawthorne.  N.  Y.  m.  h.  s. 

1.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
just  what  ails  the  trees  in  question.  It 
may  be  that  the  stock  was  poor,  or  the 
dry  weather  has  affected  the  trees.  The 


perhaps  the  highest  quality  berry 
grown ;  and  the  three  new  berries  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Geneva  Station,  Bea¬ 
con,  Bliss  and  Boquet,  are  worth  test¬ 
ing.  The  June  red  raspberry  is  a  good 
early  sort,  and  Cuthbert  is  a  general 
favorite.  The  Eclipse  grape  is  a  black 
variety  of  rather  small  size,  but  hav¬ 
ing  earliness  as  a  redeeming  feature; 
Worden  is  an  early  mid-season  variety 
of  good  quality,  and  Herbert  is  a  long- 
keeping  kind  worth  considering.  These 
are  just  a  few  suggestions,  but  they 
may  help  you  in  your  search.  After  all 
is  said  and  done,  the  personal  choice  is 
one  of  the  biggest  factors  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  varieties. 

Planting  distances  are  as  follows: 
Apples,  35  to  45  ft.  each  way ;  cherries, 


The  Story  of  the  Ben  Davis  Apple 

A  VARIETY  with  such  a  blunt  and  simple  name  could  hardly  have 
originated  anywhere  but  in  America.  Yet  though  the  Ben  Davis 
probably  originated  in  either  Tennessee,  Kentucky  or  Virginia  about 
the  first  of  the  last  century,  the  exact  place  and  time  of  its  origin  will 
likely  never  be  known.  Tennessee  would  claim  the  variety  on  the 
ground  that  there  lived  in  Hamblen  County,  Tennessee,  up  until  1860,  a 
wealthy  farmer,  whose  name  was  Ben  Davis,  on  whose  farm  the  apple 
bearing  his  name  is  said  to  have  originated,  and  from  where  it  was 
disseminated  into  adjoining  States  by  travelers  along  the  stock  route 
from  the  Carolinas  to  Kentucky. 

Virginia,  however,  explains  the  presence  of  the  grafts  on  the  farm 
of  Ben  Davis  by  relating  how  John  D.  Hill,  who  had  emigrated  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  in  1799  with  William  Davis,  a  brother  of  Captain  Ben  Davis, 
brought  scions  back  to  Kentucky  upon  the  return  from  a  business  trip 
into  Virginia.  And  Kentucky  claims  the  variety  because  it  was  from 
that  State  that  it  was  extensively  distributed,  while  even  Illinois  at 
one  time  demanded  recognition  of  “Funkhouser,”  a  synonym  of  Ben 
Davis,  as  the  true  name  of  the  variety,  claiming  that  a  Mr.  Funkhouser 
at  Burnt  Prairie,  Ill.,  had  raised  the  variety  from  seed.  Yet  it  is  quite 
noticeable  that  the  clamor  for  the  honor  of  being  the  home  of  the  Ben 
Davis  is  not  so  loud  since  the  word  “Ben  Davis”  has  become  a  name 
odious  to  American  housewives. 

The  Ben  Davis  ranks  next  to  the  Baldwin  in  commercial  impor¬ 
tance,  and  reigns  over  a  wider  area  than  any  apple  in  America.  Despite 
the  low  quality  of  the  fruit  and  the  low  prices  received  for  it,  the  vigor 
of  the  tree  and  the  regular  and  abundant  habit  of  bearing  has  made  the 
variety  one  of  the  most  profitable  commercially.  The  trees  begin  life  in 
the  nursery  with  a  characteristic  rapidity  of  growth  which  is  the  joy 
of  the  nurseryman;  and  in  the  orchard,  over  a  diversity  of  soil  and 
climatic  conditions,  they  grow  well  and  come  into  bearing  at  an  early  age. 

It  is  primarily  an  apple  of  the  South.  In  the  North  it  frequently 
does  not  mature,  often  lacks  color  and  size,  and  is  of  even  lower  quality 
than  in  its  more  favored  home.  When  it  is|  at  its  best  the  large  size, 
neat,  regular  outline,  attractive  mottlings  and  washings  of  red  and 
bright  striping  of  carmine  over  a  yellow  ground  color  delight  the  unwary 
and  unsuspecting  recipient.  The  rather  coarse  and  tough,  not  overly 
juicy,  whitish  flesh,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  flavor  has  made  the 
name  “Ben  Davis”  a  synonym  for  all  that  is  evil  among  fruits.  Yet 
along  in  May  or  June,  when  most  other  fruits  have  gone  and  the  new 
crop  has  not  yet  arrived,  give  many  a  person  an  “Illinois  Red”  or  a 
“New  York  Pippin,”  as  barrels  have  occasionally  been  misbranded,  and 
the  very  person  who  so  denounced  the  Ben  Davis  will  sing  the  praises 
of  so  long-keeping  an  apple.  With  the  perfection  of  modern  cold  storage 
and  the  development  of  transportation,  this  last  fort  of  the  Ben  Davis 
gives  way,  and  higher  quality  fruits  take  its  place.  The  evaporators, 
however,  still  prefer  the  large,  white  rings  of  the  Ben  Davis,  while  for 
kitchen  use  the  variety  is  far  from  the  poorest. 

Unquestionably  the  popularity  of  the  Ben  Davis  is  on  the  wane,  due 
as  much  to  a  weakness  in  a  tree  that  has  been  considered  almost  fault¬ 
less  as  to  any  propaganda  directed  at  the  low  quality  of  the  fruit.  The 
Illinois  blister-canker,  which  flourishes  in  the  southern  part  of  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  in  the  Ozark  region  generally,  has  found  a 
likely  host  in  the  Ben  Davis  tree,  and  the  variety  is  no  longer  being 
planted  there.  When  the  very  region  in  which  it  has  been  most  admired 
begins  to  forsake  it,  the  day  of  the  Ben  Davis  can  truthfully  be  said  to 
be  on  the  decline.  h  b  t 


curling  of  the  leaves  suggests  plant 
lice,  in  which  event  nicotine  sulphate 
will  give  relief. 

2.  If  we  had  a  small  piece  of  this 
description  we  should  plant  only  those 
things,  fruit  of  which  we  could  not  se¬ 
cure  easily  on  the  market  and  which 


16  to  22  ft.  each  way;  peaches,  18  to 
22  ft.  each  way;  pears,  IS  to  20  ft. 
each  way;  grapes,  8  ft.  by  6  ft.,  and 
raspberries  in  rows  6  to  7  ft.  apart, 
with  plants  2  or  3  ft.  apart  in  the  row. 

H.  B.  T. 


we  especially  desired.  That  is.  we 
should  let  the  person  who  had  the 
room  grow  our  apples  for  us,  although 
one  tree  of  McIntosh  or  Wealthy  would 
not  be  out  of  place.  A  Seckel  or  Dana 
Hovey  pear  would  not  take  up  much 
room,  and  a  Champion  peach  tree 
would  be  the  envy  of  the  neighborhood. 
Among  cherries,  Elton  and  Coe  are  two 
high-quality  varieties  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  home  garden,  while  Kirt- 
land  and  Governor  Wood  are  among 
the  best.  For  strawberries.  Premier  or 
Howard  No.  17  is  a  fine  berry  with 
which  to  start  the  season;  Marshall  is 


Wayside  Jelly 

A  handsome,  firm  and  delicious  jelly, 
which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
the  best  currant  jelly,  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Three  quarts  of  half-ripe  wild 
grapes,  one  quart  of  elderberries.  Free 
the  fruit  from  any  stems  before  measur¬ 
ing;  add  water  to  barely  cover  and  boil 
until  soft.  Strain,  measure,  return  to 
the  fire  and  boil  20  minutes.  Heat  sugar 
in  proportion  of  three-fourths  of  cup  to 
one  cup  of  juice,  combine  the  two,  boil 
one  mindte,  and  <pour  into  sterilized 
glasses.  The  fruit  can  be  had  for  the 
picking  in  most  country  districts. 

B.  G.  D. 


Our  earnings  in 
hauling  your  products 


THE  Government  does  not  guarantee  us  any 
income. 

The  rates  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  are  intended  to  be  such  as  will  enable 
the  railroads  as  a  whole  to  earn  at  least  534%  on 
the  value  of  their  properties.  Out  of  this  net  in¬ 
come  they  must  meet  interest  on  debt,  pay  divi¬ 
dends  to  the  stockholders  and  build  up  a  surplus 
as  required  by  prudent  business  management. 

The  railroads  earned  3.31%  in  1921,  and  4.14% 
in  1922.  This  year  they  hope  to  do  better.  They 
must  do  better  if  necessary  new  capital  is  to  be 
attracted  to  railroad  development. 

It  was  only  during  the  period  of  Government 
operation  that  railroad  net  income  was  guaranteed. 
That  income  was  based  on  pre-war  earnings,  and 
averaged  534%  on  the  value  of  railroad  property. 

If  any  railroad  fails  to  earn  534%  on  its  invest¬ 
ment,  the  Government  doesn’t  make  up  the 
difference;  and  the  law  provides  that  anything 
earned  above  6%  must  be  equally  divided  with 
the  Government. 

As  stated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  in  a  recent  decision,  the  rate  provision 
of  the  Transportation  Act  “carries  with  it  no 
guarantee”,  but  “it  is,  instead,  a  limitation”. 
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HAY  CAPS 

PLAIN  CANVAS  COVERS.  13  oz.  6x 

10  ft.,  $5;  waterproof ,  *6.  Other  sizes 
pro  rata  prices.  Write  for  samples. 

W.  W.  STANLEY 

62  White  Street  -  New  York 


FULL  UNE  OF  BOX  AND  ROWER  PRESSES 
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J.  A.  SPENCER  FDY.  ah.  MACH.  WORKS 
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HAY  CAP  COVERS  % 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Write  for  Prices 
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BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  ROBBINS,  Inc. 
26  Front  Street  -  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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SoMDirect/r“F*do^^ 

3utt  New  104  page  catalog:.  Send 
for  it  today — *ee  the  big:  savins  our  low,  di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices  give  you  on  Fence, 
Farm  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing  and  Paint. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  «  FENCE  CO.  . 
Dept.  4301  CLEVELAND.  OHIO  1 


Skinner  Apple  and  Peach  Sizer 

Does  Work  of  Five  Machines.  Compact,  convenient 

and  less  expensive  to  install  and  operate. 

Combines  self-feeding  hopper,  roller  grading  belt, 
cull  belt,  sizer,  distributing  system.  Dependable, 
thorough,  widelF  used  by  experienced  packers. 


Built  by  World’s  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  packing  house 
machinery.  Write  for  detailed 
information. 


SKINNER  MACHINERY  CO.  Eighth 


St., 


DUNEDIN,  FLORIDA 
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alone.  So  they  went  ahead,  built  up  dairy  herds  and 
carried  the  business  of  dairying  to  the  Gulf  Coast. 
It  is  now  a  standard  line  of  farming  in  the  Gulf 
States.  Of  course  the  case  of  cotton  culture  working 
to  the  North  is  different,  but  the  way  to  learn  about 
it  is  to  proceed,  as  hundreds  of  our  readers  are 
doing.  We  need  not  point  out  the  importance  to 
many  Northern  localities  if  a  hardy  strain  of  cot¬ 
ton  can  be  found. 

* 


Advertising  rates,  11.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
Advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
t<i  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
nffiees  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
Iransactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nitw- 
Yorker  <•,  hen  writing  the  advertiser. 


THEY  took  a  gallon  of  water — very  ordinary 
water  at  that.  A  little  sugar  was  dissolved  in 
it.  and  a  small  amount  of  syrup.  A  small  amount 
of  dye  made  from  coal  tar,  and  a  chemical  product 
made  in  imitation  of  a  fruit  flavor  was  poured  in 
and  stirred  up.  Then  a  little  gas — enough  to  bubble 
up  when  the  bottle  was  opened — was  injected,  and 
the  stuff  was  ready  for  consumption.  Under  the 
name  of  “pop,”  “ginger  ale.”  “soda”  or  other  similar 
names  this  gallon  of  stuff  sold  for  $2  or  more,  and 
the  public  rushed  to  buy  it.  Something  like  70,000,- 
000  gallons  of  this  sweetened  and  colored  water 
were  sold  last  year.  It  cooled  the  American  throat 
for  a  few  seconds  and  did  no  other  service.  It 
provided  no  nutriment  and  made  no  market  for  farm 
produce;  so  far  as  any  economic  value  is  concerned 
it  was  practically  a  waste  product.  There  are  soft 
drinks  in  which  milk  or  cream  and  genuine  fruit 
juices  are  used.  They  have  some  economic  value, 
but  this  “pop”  and  similar  stuff  represent  a  greater 
economic  loss  than  tobacco,  for  the  tobacco  ashes 
have  some  value.  Now  while  the  American  public  is 
drinking  enough  of  this  useless  stuff  to  float  several 
warships,  great  quantities  of  milk  and  fruit  juices 
barely  bring  the  cost  of  production  because  of  a 
light  demand.  The  milk  and  the  fruit  juice  would 
be  far  more  satisfying  and  far  more  nutritious.  The 
money  obtained  from  their  sale  would  be  well  dis¬ 
tributed  and  would  come  back  into  trade.  This  col¬ 
ored  water  fad  is  doing  the  dairy  and  fruit  busi¬ 
ness  more  harm  than  oleo  ever  did.  The  remedy  for 
it  is  psychological.  Induce  or  train  the  American 
public  to  change  their  soft  drink  habits.  If  you 
want  colored  water,  take  milk:  water  colored,  sweet¬ 
ened  and  loaded  by  the  good  old  cow. 

* 

IN  our  territory  the  season  of  roses  is  just  closing. 

It  was  unusually  brilliant  this  year;  it  was  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  how  many  farmhouses  have  climbing 
roses  spreading  over  them.  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  partly 
responsible  for  this,  for  some  years  ago  we  gave 
away  thousands  of  these  bushes.  They  were  plant¬ 
ed  and  nursed  along  by  our  readers,  and  finally  they 
burst  into  bloom,  and  the  neighbors  followed  the 
planting.  So  that  now  as  you  drive  along  our  coun¬ 
try  roads  you  find  great  patches  of  red  or  pink 
spread  over  these  farmhouses.  The  beauty  of  all 
this  is  having  its  effect  upon  the  family.  Life  is 
happier,  sweeter  and  more  restful  for  these  patches 
of  color.  And  in  a  commercial  way  the  home  is  more 
attractive  and  salable.  The  R.  N.-1L  has  tided  to  do 
many  things  for  its  readers,  but  in  rose  blooming 
time  it  seems  that  the  gift  of  these  little  bushes  in 
years  gome  by  was  most  successful  of  all. 

* 

THERE  are  many  small  patches  of  cotton  grow¬ 
ing  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and 
Southern  New  Jersey.  By  July  1  our  own  cotton 
plants  were  nearly  two  feet  high.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
largely  responsible  for  these  cotton  patches,  and  we 
are  greatly  interested.  The  object  is  to  find  if  we 
van  how  far  North  the  earlier  varieties  of  cotton 
will  mature.  The  experiment  stations  are  appar¬ 
ently  not  much  interested.  We  think  most  of  the 
scientists  believe  that  such  work  has  little  practical 
value,  since  they  are  sure  that  cotton  cannot  safely 
be  grown  very  much  above  North  Carolina.  We  are 
not  so  sure — at  least  we  feel  that  it  is  a  wise  plan  to 
try  cotton  out  as  a  new  crop.  A  generation  ago  the 
wise  men  felt  sure  that  dairying  never  could  succeed 
south  of  the  Ohio  River.  Here  and  there  were  men 
who  did  not  pretend  to  be  very  wise,  yet  they  had 
that  unquenchable  thirst  for  experimenting  which 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  opinions  of  wisdom 


A  CANADIAN  physician.  Dr.  F.  G.  Banting,  dis¬ 
covered  a  material  or  substance  known  to  the 
medical  profession  as  “insulin.”  used  as  a  remedy  for 
diabetes.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  this  remedy 
has  great  value  and  that  it  ranks  among  great 
medical  discoveries.  It  is  likely  to  prove  a  great 
boon  to  humanity,  but  the  question  arises,  what 
financial  benefit,  if  any,  will  come  to  Dr.  Banting  as 
a  reward  for  the  patient  investigation  which  led  to 
this  discovery?  Our  laws,  both  social  and  business, 
deal  kindly  with  the  inventor.  He  may  put  together 
a  few  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  or  fiber  in  some  new 
adjustment  and  make  a  new  mouse  trap,  or  a  mop. 
or  a  motor  car.  The  government  grants  him  a 
patent,  giving  him  a  monopoly  of  manufacture  which 
will  enable  him  or  his  agents  to  take  toll  from 
every  one  who  desires  to  use  that  particular  com¬ 
bination.  This  causes  higher  prices,  but  most  of  us 
have  been  willing  to  pay  this  form  of  bonus,  on  the 
theory  that  the  inventor  must  be  encouraged  and 
protected.  It  is  probably  true  that  some  of  our 
worst  trade  extortions  are  based  on  this  idea.  Now 
and  then  some  great,  high-minded  soul  refuses  to 
accept  this  patent  right.  There  was  Stephen  M. 
Babcock,  the  inventor  of  the  Babcock  milk  test. 
Nothing  did  more  to  stabilize  and  develop  our  great 
dairy  business  than  that  simple  machine,  yet  Bab¬ 
cock  gave  it  fi* *eel.v  to  the  public.  Had  he  acted  as 
most  other  inventors  do,  he  might  easily  have 
ranked  high  among  our  modern  milionaires.  The 
ethics  of  the  medical  profession  will  prevent  I)r. 
Banting  from  exploiting  his  great  discovery.  It  will 
be  given  freely  to  humanity.  Yet  we  will  all 
admit  that  such  a  man  should  receive  substan¬ 
tial  recognition  from  the  people  who  will  benefit 
from  his  work.  The  Canadian  government  proposes 
to  provide  for  him  a  life-long  pension  of  $7,500  per 
year  in  recognition  of  his  services.  It  is  a  worthy 
suggestion.  We  hope  it  will  be  carried  out.  It 
seems  to  us  that  something  of  the  same  plan  might 
be  developed  with  many  inventors.  They  might  well 
be  rewarded  and  put  beyond  the  danger  of  poverty 
or  want  while  their  inventions  are  given  freely  to 
the  public.  We  have  always  felt  that  Ephriam  W. 
Bull,  the  originator  of  the  Concord  grape,  richly  de¬ 
served  just  such  recognition.  He  gave  untold  wealth 
to  the  world,  yet  he  died  practically  an  object  of 
charity.  It  might  be  difficult  to  decide  which  inven¬ 
tions  are  really  worthy  of  such  recognition,  but  some 
such  plan  would  provide  for  the  inventor  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  monopoly  or  extortion  which  sometimes  fol¬ 
lows  the  sale  of  an  invention. 

* 

DOZEN'S  of  people  write  us,  asking  where  they 
can  find  a  child  to  adopt  or  take  into  their  fam¬ 
ily.  We  confess  that  when  the  call  is  for  a  child  of 
some  size  who  can  “work  for  its  board”  we  are  a 
little  shy  in  advising.  We  had  a  personal  course  in 
such  experience  many  years  ago.  The  thing  that 
interests  us  most  is  what  we  may  call  the  spiritual 
call  for  a  little  one.  That  comes  when  men  and 
women  wish  to  take  some  neglected  baby  and  give  it 
home  and  ca re  and  love,  rega rd  1  ess  of  any  reward  or 
recompense.  There  are  thousands  who  are  doing 
that,  and  they  represent  the  finest  practical  benev¬ 
olence  and  Christian  charity  that  can  now  be  found 
in  the  world.  But  it  is  getting  rather  hard  to  find 
the  childi*en.  There  ai*e  fewer  of  these  outcasts 
than  formerly.  Our  experience  and  observation 
show  that  family  life  among  many  of  the  city  work¬ 
ers  is  easier  than  formerly.  There  is  more  money 
spent  for  food  and  comforts.  And  this  has  had 
much  to  do  with  this  matter  of  giving  up  children. 
The  women  tell  us  that  the  closing  of  the  saloons 
has  made  much  of  this  difference.  Their  men  still 
drink  more  or  less,  but  they  bring  their  money  home. 
The  open  saloon  does  not  get  it,  as  formerly.  Local 
grocers  and  butchers  tell  us  that  their  bills  are  paid 
more  promptly  since  the  legalized  saloon  passed  out. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  condition  is  partly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  shortage  of  abandoned  children. 
Our  advice  to  those  who  want  a  little  child  is  to 
advertise  their  need.  Let  your  desire  be  known 
wherever  you  go  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see 
what  comes  of  it. 
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IN  Ontario,  Canada,  the  farmers  seem  to  have  lost 
control  of  the  government  after  holding  it  for 
several  years.  In  that  province  the  Legislating  ideal¬ 
ly  governs,  and  the  farmers  were  able  to  make  a 
combination  with  the  labor  party  which  gave  them 
control.  They  put  through  many  legislative  acts 
and  proposed  others,  but  at  the  recent  election  they 
were  swept  out  of  power.  It  is  always  difficult 
fully  to  understand  the  politics  of  a  foreign  country. 
The  habits  and  temper  of  the  people  have  much  to 
do  with  deciding  public  issues.  When  one  crosses 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  he  cannot  detect  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  air  or  sunshine,  but  he  quickly  learns 
that  there  is  a  different  public  feeling.  As  we  see 
it,  the  Canadian  farmers’  movement  was  set  back 
by  the  radicals.  They  wanted  to  go  too  fast  and  got 
too  far  ahead  of  the  solid  “average”  mind  of  the 
Canadian.  He  just  reached  out  with  his  vote  and 
said  “Whoa !”  That  same  thing  has  happened  in 
this  country  a  dozen  times  when  some  reform  move¬ 
ment  was  started.  The  radicals  are  never  satisfied 
with  slow  growth  or  modest  trimming  of  the  tree. 
They  either  want  to  jump  things  or  use  the  broadax. 
After  they  cool  off  the  great  mass  of  the  people  do 
not  want  either  process.  Many  of  them  do  not  want 
to  be  forced  to  think  or  assume  responsibility.  So 
they  knock  out  the  reformers.  “  ’Twas  ever  thus,” 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  the  great  public  can 
gain  patience  and  understanding.  In  the  meantime 
the  farm  movement  never  stops — it  will  keep  right 
on  growing. 

* 

FARMERS  may  talk  about  the  great  need  of  tar¬ 
iffs,  farm  credits,  co-operation  and  other  bene¬ 
ficent  things  which  we  feel  the  government  owes  us, 
directly  or  indirectly.  Perhaps  in  our  great  desire 
for  these  great  public  benefits  some  of  us  are  neg¬ 
lecting  two  minor  blessings  which  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  farm.  We  refer  to  full  supplies,  abundant 
and  running  over,  of  rhubarb  and  asparagus.  These 
are  the  easiest  of  all  vegetables  to  grow,  and  the 
most  important — not  excepting  potatoes.  Both  rhu¬ 
barb  and  asparagus  have  genuine  medicinal  proper¬ 
ties,  and  they  come  early  in  the  Spring  when  the 
human  body  has  most  use  for  what  they  can  offer. 
Can  any  man  who  has  control  of  a  piece  of  land  give 
any  sound  reason  why  his  family  should  not  have  all 
they  can  eat,  and  more,  of  these  vegetables?  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  put  the  roots  into  the  soil,  keep  the 
ground  reasonably  clean  of  grass  and  weeds,  and  you 
"may  cut  full  supplies  for  20  years.  We  have  found 
the  thing  so  simple  and  so  satisfactory  that  we  can¬ 
not  understand  why  nearly  50  per  cent  of  farmers 
go  without  these  life-giving  vegetables.  We  would 
not  serve  them  in  little  butter  plates — by  the  spoon¬ 
ful — but  in  good-sized  bowls — 'providing  half  a  full 
meal.  It  is  little  short  of  a  crime  to  bring  up  a  child 
without  a  craving  for  milk,  asparagus  and  rhubarb. 
That  may  be  called  the  gi’eat  trinity  of  farm  food. 
Rhubarb  and  asparagus  certainly  give  men  faith  and 
hope,  and  these  must  lead  to  charity.  Now,  can 
you  or  anyone  else  tell  why  you  do  not  have  a  full 
supply? 


Brevities 


We  find  Sweet  clover  better  for  pasture,  but  when 
handled  right  it  makes  good  hay. 

Hog  men  suggest  salt,  ground  limestone  and  bone- 
meal.  equal  parts,  as  a  mineral  side  dish  for  hogs.  Keep 
it  before  them. 


One  tin  can  half  filled  with  water  and  hidden  away 
out  of  sight  will  give  the  mosquitoes  all  the  chance  they 
need  to  pester  your  home. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  many  people  seem  to  have 
been  pitting  their  stomachs  against  sour  cherry  pie  or 
pudding.  Sometimes  the  effect  is  disastrous. 


The  crop  of  old  hay  is  reported  well  sold.  Not  much 
remains  in  farmers’  hands,  and  Alfalfa  hay  has  been 
sold  even  closer.  The  new  crop  promises  to  be  short. 

Where  the  Hessian  fly  has  troubled  the  wheat,  plow 
the  stubble  as  soon  after  harvesting  as  possible.  Then 
firm  the  surface  for  a  new  seed  bed.  The  plowing 
buries  the  fly. 


“Say,  we  tried  one  remedy  for  ants  advised  in  your 
paper  by  someone,  borax  and  sugar.  It  was  the  grand¬ 
est  thing  out ;  in  about  four  days  not  one  ant  to  be  seen 
anywhere  about,  nor  since  then.  It  drove  them  away, 
O.  K.” — A.  D.  H. 


A  number  of  farmers  are  asking  if  they  can  sow  Soy 
beans,  cow  peas  or  similar  crops  now  for  a  cow  pasture 
in  August  or  September!  They  will  do  better  to  sow 
the  Soy  beans  or  fodder  corn  in  drills,  or  millet  broad¬ 
cast,  and  cut  green  for  cattle.  This  is  called  soiling, 
and  will  give  better  satisfaction  than  trying  to  pasture 
such  crops.  There  will  be  great  waste  about  such  pas¬ 
turing. 

This  year  the  Iowa  State  Fair  will  stage  a  contest 
in  animal  draft  power.  This  will  mean  a  contest  to  see 
how  much  a  pair  of  mules  or  horses  can  pull.  A  wagon 
with  a  special  power  pump  will  be  used.  Here  is  one 
of  the  rules:  “Whipping  or  shouting  will  cause  imme¬ 
diate  disqualification  of  an  entry.”  Some  people  think 
they  cannot  get  speed  or  power  out  of  a  horse  without 
yelling  at  him. 
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The  School  Bill  and  Its  Discussion 

Part  VIII 

IN  order  that  there  may  be  no  posible  mistake 
about  the  financial  plans  of  the  new  school  bill, 
we  print  that  part  of  it  in  full.  This  ends  our 
synopsis  of  the  bill.  We  have  taken  more  space  than 
we  expected,  but  we  are  determined  that  no  reader 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  shall  have  any  excuse  for  saying 
that  he  does  not  know  what  the  bill  will  do  to  his 
school. 

Briefly  stated,  the  bill  will  take  school  control 
away  from  the  local  district  and  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  various  boards  and  commissions.  Pbwer  over  the 
rural  school  is  centralized,  and.  as  we  see  it,  the 
average  voter  in  a  rural  school  district  will  have  less 
direct  power  over  the  school  than  now.  It  seems  as 
though  this  is  directly  intended  by  the  Committee 
of  Twenty-one.  on  the  theory  that  farmers  are  not 
well  qualified  to  conduct  their  home  schools. 

Our  opinion  is  that  all  these  costly  and  complicat¬ 
ed  school  boards  will  quickly  become  a  very  nest  of 
political  activity.  They  are  to  be  started  by  the 
boards  of  supervisors.  Running  all  through  the  bill 
we  see  the  thought  that  while  the  farmers  may  think 
they  are  to  control  through  these  various  boards,  in 
truth  the  State  Department  at  Albany  will  have  a 
stronger  grip  than  ever  on  the  school  system. 

While  ostensibly  a  bill  to  prevent  compulsory  con¬ 
solidation,  we  can  easily  see  many  ways  in  which 
this  bill  can  be  used  to  compel  consolidation  over  the 
heads  of  local  taxpayers.  We  intend  to  make  all 
these  things  absolutely  clear  if  possible,  and  the 
friends  of  the  bill  may  have  full  chance  to  show  up 
its  merits. 

Now,  having  analyzed  the  bill  in  this  way,  we 
shall  proceed  to  show  how  it  came  to  be  presented. 
Who  is  responsible  for  it,  and  by  what  authority  do 
they  speak? 

Whenever  a  community  district,  after  the  taking  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  article,  establishes  and  maintains  a  high 
school  or  academic  department  duly  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  as  provided  in  this  chapter, 
or  where,  after  such  date,  a  community  district  employs 
in  its  high  school  or  academic  department  an  addi¬ 
tional  teacher  or  teachers,  there  shall  be  ajiport  loned  to 
each  such  community  district  the  sum  of  $-00  for  ch.cn 
-such  additional  teacher  so  employed  therein.  Such  addi¬ 
tional  apportionment  on  account  of  the  employment  of 
such  additional  teachers  shall  continue  for  a  term  of 
10  years  after  the  establishment  of  such  new  high 
school  or  academic  department  or  the  employment  ot 
such  additional  teacher.  .  .  , 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  apportion  and 
pay  to  each  community  district  on  account  of  expendi¬ 
tures  made  by  such  districts  for  the  erection  of  new 
schoolhouses  or  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  ex¬ 
isting  school  houses,  the  purchase,  construction  or  im¬ 
provement  of  other  buildings  which  the  district  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  acquire,  construct  or  improve,  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  transportation  equipment,  during  the  preceding 
school  year,  the  following  portion  of  the  actual  cost 
thereof  as  certified  to  him  by  the  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
munity  board  of  the  district  making  such  expenditures; 
in  community  districts  having  a  true  or  actual  valua¬ 
tion  per  teacher  of  less  than  $50,000,  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  expenditures  for  such  buildings  and  equipment  ;  if 
such  valuation  per  teacher  be  $50,000  and  less  than 
$100,000,  25  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  for  such 
buildings  and  equipment;  if  such  valuation  per  teacher 
be  $100,000  and  less  than  $150,000,  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  expenditures  for  such  buildings  and  equipment; 
if  such  valuation  per  teacher  be  $150,000  and  less  than 
$200,000,  15  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  for  such 
buildings  and  equipment ;  if  such  valuation  per  teacher 
be  $200,000  and  less  than  $250,000,  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  expenditures  for  such  buildings  and  equipment  ;  if 
such  valuation  be  $250,000  and  less  than  $300,000,  5 
per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  for  such  buildings  and 
equipment. 

If  a  district  included  within  a  community  district 
shall  have  erected  a  new  schoolhouse  or  enlarged  or  im¬ 
proved  an  existing  schoolhouse.  since  the  first  day  of 
August,  1919,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  ap¬ 
portion  to  such  community  district  out  of  moneys  ap¬ 
propriated  therefor  the  same  proportion  of  the  ex¬ 
penditures  made  for  the  erection,  enlargement  or  im¬ 
provement  of  such  schoolhouse,  as  is  provided  herein. 
If  such  district  shall  have  paid  the  cost  of  such  erec¬ 
tion,  enlargement  or  improvement  out  of  moneys  raised 
by  tax  upon  the  property  of  such  district,  prior  to  the 
first  day  of  August,  1924,  such  apportionment  shall  be 
paid  to  such  community  district  out  of  moneys  appro¬ 
priated  therefor,  during  the  year  beginning  on  the  said 
first  day  of  August,  1924.  If  bonds  shall  have  been 
issued  by  such  district  on  account  of  such  erection,  en¬ 
largement  or  improvement,  and  any  portion  of  such 
bonds  shall  be  unpaid  on  the  said  first  day  of  August, 
1924,  there  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  community  dis¬ 
trict,  in  each  year  thereafter,  in  the  same  manner,  a 
like  proportion  of  the  principal  of  such  bonds  falling 
due  in  the  preceding  school  year. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  apportionment  of  such 
quotas.  The  apportionment  herein  provided  on  account 
of  the  erection,  enlargement  or  improvement  of  school- 
houses  shall  not  be  made  unless  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  such  buildings  and  the  enlargement  and  im¬ 
provement  thereof  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Such  apportionment  shall  not  be  made  on 
account  of  expenditures  made  for  ordinary  repairs,  or 
for  the  permanent  improvement  of  any  building  the  cost 
of  which  is  less  than  $500.  The  regents  of  the  univer- 
sitv  shall,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  prescribe  a  standard  of  the  maximum  costs 
of  the  erection,  enlargement  or  improvement  of  school 
buildings  on  account  of  which  apportionments  shall  be 
made  as  herein  provided.  The  moneys  apportioned,  to 
community  districts  as  provided  in  this  subdivision 
shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of 
new  buildings  or  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of 
existing  buildings,  or  such  other  buildings  as  the  dis¬ 
trict  may  be  authorized  to  purchase,  erect  oi  impiove, 
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or  the  purchase  of  transportation  equipment,  or  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  of  bonds  issued  and  outstand¬ 
ing  prior  to  the  first  day  of  August,  1924.  The  quotas 
authorized  by  this  subdivision  shall  be  known  as  build¬ 
ing  quotas  and  shall  be  apportioned  out  of  moneys  ap¬ 
propriated  therefor  by  the  Legislature. 

If  a  school  in  a  district  in  a  community  district  has 
one  teacher  and  is  declared  to  be  a  one-teacher  school 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  such  teacher 
possesses  the  qualifications  prescribed  in  this  section, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  apportion  to  the 
community  district  an  additional  allotment  of  $10  a 
month  for  the  first  year  taught  by  such  teacher  ;  such 
additional  allotment  shall  be  increased  to  $15  a  month 
for  the  second  year  of  such  teacher’s  employment,  and 
to  $20  for  the  third  year  of  her  employment,  and 
each  year  thereafter.  Such  teacher  shall  either  be 
(a)  a  normal  school  graduate  or  its  equivalent  and 
shall  have  had  at  least  three  years  of  actual  teaching 
experience,  or  (b)  a  graduate  of  a  rural  teacher  train¬ 
ing  department  maintained  in  a  normal  school  or  other 
educational  institution  which  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  She  shall  also  have  grant¬ 
ed  to  her  by  the  Commisioner  of  Education  a  special 
rural  school  teacher’s  certificate,  issued  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  under  the  rules  of  the  regents 
of  the  university.  In  no  case  shall  such  additional  ap¬ 
portionment  be  made  unless  it  shall  appear  that  such 
teacher  is  paid  at  least  $1,100  for  the  school  year. 

Proportionate  Apportionments. — If  in  any  year  ,  the 
amount  of  public  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  for  the  support  of  common  schools  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  districts  shall  not  be  sufficient  for  the  payment  of 
the  entire  amounts  directed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article  to  be  apportioned  and  paid  to  the  community 
districts,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  apportion  to  each  community 
district  such  proportion  of  its  full  quota  as  the  amount 
so  appropriated  will  permit. 


Sheffield  Prices  for  1916 


In  a  former  issue  of  your  paper  the  question  was 
asked  by  W.  A.  M.  as  to  the  price  paid  for  fluid  milk 
for  the  year  1910  by  the  Sheffield  Co.  I  would  like 
you  to  print  rhe  price  per  month  for  the  year  preced¬ 
ing  October  1.  1910. 

New  York.  E.  w.  R. 


TIIE  prices  for  milk  for  the  year  preceding  Oc¬ 
tober,  1910,  as  made  by  the  Borden  company 


and  concurred  in  by  Sheffield  Farms  and  other  deal¬ 


ers  were  as  follows; 

October,  1915  . $1.00 

November,  1915  ...  1.70 
December,  1915  ...  1.70 
January,  1910  ....  1.70 
February,  1910  .  .  .  1.05 
March.  1910 .  1.00 


April,  1910  ; . $1.31 


May,  1910  .  1.00 

June,  1910  .  1.00 

July,  1910  .  1.20 

August,  1910  .  1.42 


September,  1910  ..  1.51 
were  selling  on  private 


Some  farm-owned  plants 
contract  at  prices  substantially  30  cents  above  these 


prices. 


A  Colored  Man  on  the  Negro  Migration 


WE  have  become  greatly  interested  in  the  mi¬ 
gration  of  negroes  from  the  South  to  the 
North,  because  we  see  in  it  a  great  change  in  the 
industrial  life  of  both  sections.  The  R.  N.-Y.  always 
tries  to  present  every  side  of  public  questions,  for  we 
feel  that  our  readers  are  quite  competent  to  get  at 
the  truth  if  they  can  hear  the  full  story.  So  we 
have  asked  the  editors  of  papers  which  circulate 
among  colored  people  to  give  their  views.  We  find 
that  there  are  214  papers  edited  and  printed  by  col¬ 
ored  people.  Some  of  their  names  are  “Colored  Citi¬ 
zen,”  “Black  Man,”  “Sunshine,”  “Whip”  and  “Black 
Dispatch.”  We  have  letters  from  a  number  of  these 
Southern  negro  papers.  Here  is  one  from  a  Georgia 
editor : 


1st — The  movement  is  not  purely  an  industrial  one 
in  which  the  negro  is  seeking  to  better  his  economic 
opportunities. 

2d — Mob  law,  economic  and  social  oppression  are 
driving  him  from  the  South  to  the  North.  The  rural 
negro  lives  in  dreadful  fear  of  bodily  harm  from  the 
white  man  in  many  sections  of  the  South. 

3d — He  has  lost  confidence  in  the  white  man’s  will¬ 
ingness  to  treat  him  right,  or  to  give  him  a  square  deal, 
and  as  a  result  of  which  he  feels  insecure  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life,  property  and  happiness. 

4th — In  many  of  the  rural  districts  and  small  towns 
he  has  despaired  of  justice  in  the  courts. 

5th — Disfranchisement  and  the  lack  of  economic  op¬ 
portunities  weigh  heavily  upon  his  soul. 

6th — The  lack  of  educational  advantages  and  no 
schoolhouses  in  which  to  teach  his  children,  are  other 
causes. 

7th — The  poor  housing  conditions,  both  in  the  towns 
and  rural  districts,  is  another  cause — together  with  the 
shutting  of  every  economic  opportunity  that  the  white 
man  possibly  can  shut  in  his  face,  is  driving  him  away 
from  the  South. 

8th — The  crop  system  and  contract  labor  law  as  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  rural  districts  have  reduced  the  negro  to  a 
condition  of  almost  abject  slavery — and  many  of  them 
feel  that  they  are  living  in  a  state  of  peonage,  and  can 
only  get  rid  of  debts  that  landlords  fail  to  explain  to 
them,  by  leaving  by  night. 

Georgia  appropriates  less  than  $5,000  a  year  for  the 
higher  or  technical  education  of  the  negro.  The  aver¬ 
age  pay  for  a  rural  school  teacher  of  my  race  is  not 
above  $20  per  month,  whereas  the  white  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries  average  about  $45,  with  schoolhouses  built  from 
public  school  funds  throughout  the  State,  and  automo¬ 
biles  and  trucks  are  daily  plying  the  public  roads  to 
haul  white  children  to  school,  with  no  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  for  the  negro  child,  and  no  buildings  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  State  for  schoolhouses.  Schoolhouses  are 
furnished  in  my  State  for  negroes  by  churches  and 
lodges,  and  are  poorly  equipped,  without  glass  windows, 
heat  and  ventilation. 

Wages  for  the  black  man  are  hardly  above  the  star¬ 
vation  line — I  mean  for  unskilled  labor  in  the  country. 

I  note  what  you  say  with  reference  to  many  of  your 
people  being  without  help,  and  could  employ  a  large 
number  of  my  people,  and  that  the  employment  would 
be  permanent.  I  have  to  say  that  I  am  so  much  opposed 


to  migration,  because  I  fully  realize  the  economic  loss  to 
the  South  in  the  movement  of  my  people  to  the  North, 
that  I  must  decline  to  suggest  any  way  for  any  more 
of  them  to  leave  the  South  than  are  leaving  daily.  As 
bad  as  the  conditions  are  here,  I  rather  think  it  will 
be  hurtful,  both  to  us  that  stay  South  and  to  those  that 
leave  for  the  North.  Migration  is  disorganizing  the 
social  order  of  the  South — it  is  shooting  to  pieces  our 
economic  fabric,  and  our  end  of  the  country  cannot  pros¬ 
per  without  a  trustworthy,  dependable  laboring  class  of 
people — and  the  negro  is  that  character  of  workman. 
All  he  needs  is  encouragement,  and  I  believe  that  the 
dearth  of  labor  through  which  we  are  passing  now  in 
the  South,  will  bring  the  white  man  and  industrial  cap¬ 
tain  to  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  black  man,  and  he  will 
consider  him  as  an  asset  instead  of  a  liability,  and  he 
will  do  what  he  can  to  make  the  negro  an  asset  instead 
of  reducing  him  to  a  liability  by  oppression,  mistreat¬ 
ment  and  an  unsquare  deal. 


The  Farm  Labor  Question 


I  am  inclosing  a  clipping  from  a  local  paper,  which 
shows  what  your  friends  up  here  are  up  against: 


Laborers  Wanted 


10  Hours  a  Day 
45  Cents  an  Hour 
W.  I..  &  F.  A.  Frost 


Factory  Workers,  Laborers  and  Unskilled  : 

Men  : 

Plenty  of  Work  for  Men  Who  Want  to  : 

Work  Steady.  : 

Call  at  Employment  Department  for  : 

Full  Information.  : 


No  farmer  can  bid  against  the  contractors  paid  with 
public  money,  and  there  are  four  road  contracts  in  this 
county  and  more  all  the  way  outside.  As  a  result,  hired 
men  are  jumping  the  farm,  and  many  farmers  them¬ 
selves  are  leaving,  figuring  $7.50  per  day  for  team  and 
man  is  much  more  than  they  can  make  farming.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  farms  are  half  tilled  or  idle,  while  the  few  of 
us  who  still  try  to  keep  up  some  sort  of  production  can 
see  no  way  to  get  the  crops  in  the  barn.  A  few  of  the 
younger  men  have  tractors  and  are  putting  in  a  good 
acreage  of  Fall  crops,  but  if  conditions  don’t  change 
they  will  have  a  happy  time  gathering  before  Winter. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  conditions  could  be  worse. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  B.  L.  H. 


A  Proposed  Plan  for  Grain  Growers 

The  daily  papers  have  printed  a  rather  indefinite 
statement  from  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch  with  regard  to 
selling  grain  co-operatively.  Mr.  Baruch’s  reputation 
as  an  organizer  of  large  enterprises  naturally  attracts 
attention  to  any  plan  he  might  suggest,  and  he  has  sent 
us  a  statement  of  what  he  really  proposes.  Something 
should  be  done  at  once  to  enable  American  wheat  grow¬ 
ers  to  market  their  crops  profitably.  He  thinks  they  are 
facing  a  situation  this  year  which  is  even  more  serious 
than  last  year’s  experience.  There  is  great  dissatis¬ 
faction  over  grain  prices,  as  compared  with  the  prices 
which  they  are  obliged  to  pay  for  supplies.  Mr.  Baruch 
says  that  this  country  was  founded  by  agricultural 
classes,  but  it  has  drifted  into  the  control  of  other 
industries  or  interests.  He  thinks  this  is  due  not  to 
sinister  or  improper  influences,  but  largely  to  neglect 
on  the  part  of  agricultural  interests  themselves,  and  lie 
claims  that  the  correction  of  this  condition  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers.  The  remedy  is  par'Iy  political, 
but  chiefly  economic. 

The  plan  he  suggested  is  really  purchase  by  the  wheat 
growers  of  a  large  selling  concern  which  would  imme¬ 
diately  put  the  farmers  into  the  business  of  selling  that 
product  on  an  immense  scale  in  foreign  countries. 
While  no  definite  arrangement  or  promise  has  yet  been 
made,  Mr.  Baruch  says  that  he  has  talked  with  the 
Armour  Grain  Company,  and  his  suggestion  is  to  form 
an  organization  which  shall  combine  this  company  with 
a  large  co-operative  organization  of  grain  growers. 
This  would  present  a  going  concern,  the  machinery  of 
which  would  function  at  once  through  its  present  or¬ 
ganization  to  handle  American  grain. 

The  suggestion  is  to  secure  enough  farmers  who  could 
subscribe  an  amount  sufficient  to  make  large  part  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  concern.  The  balance  of  the  payment 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  cost  of  handling  the  grain. 
The  farmers  would  receive  a  certificate  of  insurance  for 
their  original  subscriptions  and  for  the  profits  made  out 
of  their  grain  until  these  profits  had  paid  for  the  pur¬ 
chase.  Under  this  plan  Armour  &  Co.  would  retain  a 
certain  number  of  directors  and  the  farmers  would  also 
have  a  certain  number,  until  gradually,  through  the 
profits  of  the  concern,  Armoyr  &  Co.  were  paid  in  full, 
or  until  the  farmers  paid  off  the  balance  in  other  ways. 
Until  this  balance  was  paid  there  would  be  no  control 
of  the  organization  except  by  means  of  a  third  class  of 
directors,  who  would  provide  the  balance  of  power  on 
the  board  and  whose  business  it  would  be  to  see  that 
the  organization  was  run  according  to  contract,  and  to 
settle  any  disputes  between  the  two  parties.  He  says 
that  had  such  a  plan  been  enforced  last  year  it  is  the 
opinion  of  grain  experts  that  the  growers  would  have 
received  an  average  of  40  cents  more  per  bushel  than 
they  actually  received. 

In  brief,  that  is  the  proposition.  The  matter  got  into 
the  papers  before  Mr.  Baruch  was  fully  prepared  to 
make  it  public,  as  he  had  not  obtained  full  reports  from 
the  farmers’  organizations.  The  advantage  that  he 
points  out  is  the  fact  that  in  this  way  the  grain  growers 
would  have  the  immediate  use  of  a  fully  organized  con¬ 
cern.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  develop  their  own 
selling  machinery.  He  wants  to  know  what  grain  grow¬ 
ers  generally  think  of  his  plan.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
work  out  such  a  proposition  fully.  There  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  grain  growers,  we  think,  who  would  care  to 
enter  into  such  a  combination.  Some  of  the  immediate 
advantages  may  be  evident,  but,  generally  speaking, 
farmers  have  thus  far  been  opposed  to  a  business  com¬ 
bination  of  this  sort.  Most  of  them  seem  to  think  it 
will  be  wiser  and  safer  in  the  long  run  to  organize  their 
own  selling  business  and  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
rather  than  tie  up  too  closely  with  the  concerns  which 
have  thus  far  handled  their  grain  at  considerable  profits. 
There  are  probably  few  farmers  who  believe  that  in  the 
end  such  a  combination  would  result  in  fair  ownership 
of  this  big  enterprise.  Most  of  them  would  prefer  to 
organize  a  selling  operation  of  their  own. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

And  Let  Us  Sleep 

“Turn  Thou  the  key  upon  our  thoughts, 
dear  Lord, 

And  let  us  sleep  ; 

Give  us  our  portion  of  forgetfulness, 

Silent  and  deep. 

“Lay  Thou  Thy  quiet  hand  upon  our 
eyes 

To  close  their  sight ; 

Shut  out  the  shining  of  the  moon  and 
stars,, 

And  candlelight. 

“Keep  back  the  phantoms  and  the  visions 
sad — 

The  shades  of  gray — 

The  fancies  that  so  haunt  the  little  hours 

Before  the  day. 

“Quiet  the  time-worn  questions  that  are 
all 

Unanswered  yet ; 

Take  from  the  spent  and  troubled  souls 
of  us 

Their  vain  regret ; 

“And  lead  us  far  into  Thy  silent  land, 

That  we  may  go, 

Like  children  out  across  the  field  o’ 
dreams, 

Where  poppies  blow. 

“So  all  Thy  saintf? — and  all  Thy  sinners, 
too — 

Wilt  Thou  not  keep. 

Since  not  alone  unto  Thy  well-beloved 

Thou  givest  sleep?” 

- VIRNA  SHEAR!). 

London  (Ontario)  Free  Press. 
* 

Remember  that  pineapple  mixed  with 
red  raspberries  makes  quite  as  delicious 
a  preserve  as  strawberries  and  pineapple. 
Our  proportion  is  one  part  pineapple, 
two  parts  berries,  three  parts  sugar. 

* 

A  recent  inquirer  who  wished  to 
make  fruit  jelly  for  sale  asked  us  the 
quickest  and  cheapest  method  of  making, 
and  what  substitute  could  be  used  for 
sugar.  Of  course  a  sugar  substitute  could 
not  be  used  without  conflicting  with  the 
Federal  pure  food  law.  but  this  inquirer 
seemed  to  be  starting  with  the  wrong 
idea.  Homemade  jellies,  pickles  or  pre¬ 
serves  sell,  not  because  they  are  cheaper 
than  the  commercial  product,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  are  considered  better.  They 
must  have  individuality  and  excellence. 
We  think  a  farm  woman  with  plenty  of 
fruit  to  work  up  would  do  well  to  get  in 
touch  with  large  high-class  boarding 
houses  in  nearby  towns,  and  seek  advance 
orders.  Domestic  help  is  now  so  scarce 
that  the  keeper  of  a  boarding  house  will 
find  it  quite  difficult  to  do  much  canning 
or  pickling.  Canned  goods  “direct  from 
the  farm”  will  appeal  to  the  boarders,  for 
they  would  be  put  up  while  fresh.  We 
feel  sure  that  opportunities  are  increas- 
'ng  for  this  work. 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe  for 
uncooked  pepper  hash,  which  one  of  our 
readers  calls  the  easiest  made  and  quickest 
ready  of  any  relish  she  has  tried,  but  she 
thinks  a  little  brown  sugar  an  improve¬ 
ment  : 

IWash  and  dry  five  large  green  peppers 
and  one  red  one,  remove  seeds  and  chop 
shells  quite  fine ;  chop  fine  a  good-sized 
cabbage,  and  place  with  the  peppers  in  a 
b6wl,  mixing  well.  Add  two  tablespoons 
of  brown  mustard  seed,  three  tablespoons 
of  salt  and  enough  good  cider  vinegar  to 
cover  the  whole.  Stir  well  together  and 
put  into  pickle  bottles.  Ready  for  use  in 
two  days,  or  will  keep  for  Winter  use. 

* 

The  housekeeper  who  sends  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  of  canning  string  beans  in 
brine  prefers  it  to  the  cold  pack  method : 

Nine  generous  cups  of  beans,  tipped 
and  broken,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
salt,  just  level  full.  Mix  and  stand  over 
night  (they  make  their  own  brine)  ;  fill 
jars  full  of  beans  and  pour  brine  over; 
then  seal  airtight.  When  cooking,  pour 
boiling  water  over  twice  to  freshen.  Then 
cook  the  same  as  you  would  fresh  snap 
beans. 


Canning  in  the  Oven 

Canning  meat,  nowadays,  is  certainly  a 
very  simple  trick.  The  pressure  eanner 
is  wonderful,  and  for  those  who  possess 
one  the  canning  problem  is,  no  doubt, 
solved.  But  the  majority,  I  dare  say,  are 
still  without  this  convenience.  We,  of 
course,  are  of  this  majority,  and  we  con¬ 
sider  the  bake  oven  method  as  best,  next 
to  the  pressure  eanner. 


The  jars?  Any  of  the  modern  snap- 
top  jars  are  the  best,  as  they  are  most 
easily  sealed.  We  always  cleanse  the 
jars  thoroughly  after  the  contents  have 
been  removed,  but  before  they  are  refilled 
another  perfect  cleansing  is  of  vital 
importance.  The  jars  should  be  washed 
with  clean  soft  cloths  and  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  using  a  good  washing  powder.  A 
powder  that  will  not  make  the  water 
sudsy  is  best.  A  stiff  brush  should  be 
used,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  jars,  insides 
of  necks  and  outsides  of  necks  under  the 
wires,  well  scrubbed,  not  forgetting  the 
inside  where  the  name  of  the  jar  is  print¬ 
ed.  For  this  purpose  especially  do  we 
prefer  to  use  a  new  toothbrush  of  the 
largest  size  obtainable,  and  extremely 
stiff.  When  the  jars  are  clean,  rinse  with 
hot  water,  and  dry. 

New  rubbers  should  be  used,  first  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  soften  in  warm  water. 
When  this  has  been  done,  and  the  jars 
dried,  they  are  ready  to  be  filled. 

With  beef  we  do  thus.  Cut  the  raw 
meat  into  pieces  of  a  size  that  can  be 
easily  slipped  into  the  jar.  With  a  long 
fork,  press  down  each  piece  snugly,  so 
that  no  holes  or  empty  cox-ners  can  be 
seen  through  the  glass.  Fill  the  jar  to 
about  one  inch  from  the  top.  Add  salt, 
one  teaspoon  to  the  quart.  Also  add  a 
piece  of  suet  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar 
and  one-half  inch  .thick  (however,  if  the 
meat  has  enough  fat  on  it,  this  will  not 
be  necessary).  Put  on  rubbers,  cover, 
and  half  seal.  Set  the  filled  jars  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  or  in  the  warming  clos¬ 
et,  that  they  may  become  warm  gradually 
before  putting  in  the  oven.  If  the  oven 
is  so  hot  as  to  scorch,  the  oven  door  may 
be  left  open  for  a  few  moments  before 
putting  in  the  meat.  Set  the  jars  into 
a  large  pan  (such  as  is  used  for  baking 
cookies),  and  push  into  the  oven.  From 
the  time  the  meat  starts  to  cook,  it  should 
continue  cooking  for  from  two  to  three 
hours,  or  until  as  tender  as  desired,  or 
according  to  the  age  of  the  animal.  When 
done,  draw  pan  out  of  the  oven,  seal  jars 
one  by  one,  and  allow  to  cool,  when  the 
outside  of  jars  can  be  washed  and  the 
tops  of  jars  wrapped  with  paraffin. 

Pork  can  be  preserved  in  the  same 
way ;  also  veal,  though  veal,  and  some¬ 
times  pork,  need  not  cook  so  long  as  beef. 

To  can  chicken,  we  use  only  the  most 
fleshy  and  boneless  parts.  Fill  to  about 
one  inch  from  top  of  jar,  add  salt,  but  no 
fat,  and  add  enough  fresh  water  to  reach 
to  middle  of  jar.  Put  on  rubber  cover, 
and  half  seal.  Cook  in  the  oven  for  one 
hour  and  a  half.  But  if  the  chicken  is 
quite  young  less  time  for  cooking  will  be 
required. 

We  much  prefer  this  method  of  can¬ 
ning  meat  to  that  of  partially  cooking  the 
meat  before  placing  it  in  jars.  When 
cooked  this  way  it  loses  nothing  of  its 
delicious,  rich,  savory  flavor.  Indeed,  it 
has  often  been  mistaken  for  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  meat,  although  it  had  been  canned 
a  year.  Also,  it  is  more  convenient  to 
can  this  way  than  to  place  the  jars  of 
meat  in  water  to  cook.  Neither  beef,  veal 
nor  pork  need  have  any  water  added  to  it 
in  order  to  insure  its  keeping,  but  one 
may  add  as  much  water  as  desired  when 
preparing  the  gravy. 

The  juice  of  the  meat,  when  cold,  will 
be  jelly.  This  jelly  of  the  beef  and  veal 
is  the  pure  extract  and  can  be  given  con¬ 
sumptives  and  very  weak  persons,  to 
build  up  the  body.  The  chicken  jelly  is 
the  best  food  that  can  be  given  to  in¬ 
valids.  either  when  dissolved,  as  broth,  or 
cold.  When  canned  in  this  way  the  meat 
can  be  converted  into  roasts  by  simply 
placing  it  in  a  pan  or  roaster,  setting  it 
in  the  oven  and  heating  and  allowing  it 
to  brown  a  little. 

HILDEGARD  KUW  ARSKY. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Rain,  rain,  rain !  Farmers  lamenting 
because  the  soil  is  too  wet  to  work  out 
the  corn  and  tobacco,  or  sow  the  small 
grain  for  Winter  feed.  Harvest  will  soon 
be  on  hand  ;  quite  a  number  yet  use  the 
scythe  and  cradle,  though  real  good  cra- 
dlers  are  becoming  scarcer  every  year. 

Wheat  has  not  been  damaged  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  freeze,  but  fruit  of  all  kinds 
very  scarce  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Ber¬ 
ries  a  plentiful  crop  where  there  are  ber¬ 
ries  ;  dewberries,  blackberries,  raspber¬ 
ries  and  strawberries  grow  wild  here, 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  sev¬ 
eral  heads  bobbing  around  the  fence  rows 
and  over  the  pasture  fields  in  search  of 
stray  berries ;  though  the  passing  years 
have  wrought  many  changes  and  one  of 
them  is  the  scarcity  of  the  briars  that 
used  to  be  so  plentiful  and  so  well  loaded 
with  the  luscious  fruit. 

We  picked  our  crop  of  currants,  three 
quarts,  so  no  doubt  we  will  get  very  tired 
of  currants !  Gooseberries  are  my  fa¬ 
vorites,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  fail 
to  be  profitable.  A  green  worm  devas¬ 
tates  the  foliage  before  the  fruit  matures. 
[Controlled  by  powdered  hellebore.] 

We  have  41  of  our  young  turkeys ;  they 
would  like  to  fly  up  somewhere  now  to 
spend  the  nights,  but  at  the  present  date 
they  have  been  cooped  every  night.  We 
never  feed  them  except  at  their  coops, 
which  are  some  distance  from  the  house, 
and  we  never  have  them  to  hunt.  They 
are  fed  all  the  c-ornbread  they  will  eat 
when  we  let  them  out  of  a  morning,  and 
along  about  four  o’clock  we  can  see  them 
walking  up  and  down  the  bottom  looking 
towards  the  house  for  someone  to  come 
with  a  pan  of  bread.  And  how  hungry 
they  are;  such  fluttering,  hollering,  and 
eating  until  their  hunger  is  satisfied. 


Thelma  wanted  turkeys  too,  because 
Lee  had  turkeys,  so  I  gave  her  12  eggs  to 
set  under  a  turkey  hen  that  -was  broody. 
I  don’t  know  what  all  she  had  bought 
with  her  turkeys  and  how  she  did  grieve 
when  the  rats  burrowed  under  the  hen 
and  stole  five  of  the  eggs.  We  gave  her 
15  hen  eggs,  and  so  perhaps  all  together 
she  will  have  a  small  bunch. 

Bantie  still  has  her  five  chickens,  and 
it’s  a  most  amusing  sight  to  watch  them 
hovering.  One  chicken  is  well  nigh  as 
large  as  the  mother.  Sometimes  she  has 
both  feet  off  the  ground,  but  she  takes 
their  pushing  and  crowding  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  never  seems  to  be  worried. 

The  worms  have  begun  to  sample  my 
early  cabbage,  and  this  evening  I  gave 
them  a  good  dose  of  insect  powder  and 
covered  each  head  with  a  large  cabbage 
leaf.  The  leaf  helps  to  catch  many  of 
the  worms  ;  have  counted  as  many  as  10 
worms  on  a  leaf  early  in  the  morning.  I 
have  tried  so  many  remedies  in  the  past, 
but  one  hates  to  see  them  eaten  up ;  I 
planted  my  late  cabbage  seed  in  the  hill, 
and  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  be  so  fool¬ 
ish  again.  A  hard  washing  rain  ruined 
one  row,  and  the  others  are  just  a  few 
plants  here  and  there. 

Our  twin  grandsons  and  their  sister 
Gladys  stormed  us  today.  No  rug  hook¬ 
ing  went  on  while  they  were  here,  but  as 
usual  there  was  a  coverlet  under  way,  so 
what  time  one  got  to  sit  down  work  went 
on  just  the  same. 

Our  Sunday  school  seems  to  be  falling 
behind  in  attendance  ;  so  many  more  in¬ 
teresting  things  at  a  distance  that  those 
who  own  cars  or  can  get  away  to  go  at¬ 
tend,  but  what  can  one  do?  I  should  like 
to  see  some  kind  of  an  organization  got 
up  to  interest  the  young  folks,  and  some 
of  the  children  want  exercise  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  day,  but  it  seems  as  if  there  is  no 
one  to  take  hold  who  knows  how.  Any¬ 
way,  I  think  we  will  try.  If  we  fail  it  is 
just  us,  and  we  never  know  what  we  can 
do  until  we  make  the  effort. 

B  e  must  raise  money  to  dig  a  cistern 
and  buy  a  pump.  The  work  will  not  cost 
anything.  As  j7et  the  county  has  not 
furnished  us  any  seats.  We  borrowed 
seats.  One  has  to  just  keep  digging  on 
the  commissioners,  and  others  following 
the  same  plan,  too.  mrs.  d.  b.  p. 


The  Girl  and  Her  Books 

It  is  the  right  of  every  girl  to  have  a 
room  of  the  farm  home  for  her  very  own. 
This  room  need  not  be  expensively  fur¬ 
nished  ;  in  fact,  the  keynote  of  the*  girl’s 
room  should  be  simplicity.  Its  furnish¬ 
ings  should  be  dainty  and  in  perfect 
taste.  It  is  a  nice  custom  for  the  girl  to 
collect  in  this  spot  of  her  own  things 
which  are  given  her — pretty  linens,  pic¬ 
tures  and  substantial  articles  for  the 
dressing  table  that  will  last  for  years. 
Every  girl  should  include  her  own"  desk 
as  one  of  the  articles  of  furniture  of  this 
room  _  of  hers ;  a  place  where  she  may 
keep  in  order  her  own  writing  materials, 
her  personal  accounts,  her  letters  which 
are  to  be  answered.  Above  all  else,  this 
girl  must  needs  have  her  own  bookcase 
where  she  may  keep  her  own  books. 
There  our  girl,  who  is  just  emerging  into 
womanhood,  may  gather  into  this  sanctu¬ 
ary  of  hers  her  choicest  friends.  She  may 
be  sure  they  are  true  friends — friends 
who  will  be  always  the  same.  From  them 
she  may  get  inspiration,  counsel,  knowl¬ 
edge,  amusement. 

First  among  her  books  comes  the  Book 
of  Books,  which  should  always  be  on  her 
bedside  stand.  And  this  book  she  should 
read.  From  a  purely  educational  stand¬ 
point  the  Bible  cannot  be  overlooked.  It 
contains  history,  and  it  contains  our 
choicest  literature.  If  you  wish  to  read  a 
sweet  story,  open  your  Bible  to  the  Book 
of  Ruth  and  read  it  at  one  sitting.  For 
beauty  of  diction,  for  simple  and  dig¬ 
nified  style,  read  your  Bible.  Nothing 
in  the  realm  of  all  literature  can  equal  it. 
The  Bible  is  held  up  as  a  model  to  all 
students  of  English  who  are  striving  for 
perfect  forms  of  expression.  So  I  say 
from  a  purely  educational  standpoint, 
girls,  you  cannot  neglect  your  Bible. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  from  this  stand¬ 
point  that  I  want  to  urge  you  to  read 
your  Bibles.  Go  to  your  Bible  seeking 
divine  guidance.  Don’t  forget  the  Old 
Testament,  nor  forget  the  New.  The  two 
are  dependent.  Do  not  go  to  your  Bible 
with  a  spirit  of  criticism,  but  go  as  to  a 
well  when  you  are  thirsty — go,  and  drink. 
The  Bible  is  a  safe  guide  for  your  every¬ 
day  life,  and  if  you  depend  upon  its 
teachings  as  you  should,  you  will  never 
go  very  far  astray  from  the  path  you 
wish  to  follow.  Just  now  I  went  up¬ 
stairs  and  got  out  my  oldest  Bible — one 
that  my  mother  gave  me  on  my  tenth 
birthday.  I  carried  it  with  me  from 
place  to  place  all  during  my  girlhood. 
Many  verses  are  marked — the  fly  leaves 
are  written  full.  Whole  chapters  that  I 
committed  to  memory  are  marked.  Many 
times  during  those  stormy  years  I  turned 
to  that  little  book  for  help. 

Right  here  let  me  quote  from  another 
beloved  volume,  Ruskin’s  “Pearls  for 
Young  Ladies.”  He  gives  a  list  of  Bible 
chapters  which  his  mother  required  him 
to  commit  to  memory — enough  to  fill  a 
page — and  then  he  says :  “And  truly 
though  I  have  picked  up  the  elements  of 
a  little  further  knowledge — in  mathemat¬ 
ics,  meteorology  and  the  like,  in  after¬ 
life — and  owe  not  a  little  to  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  many  people,  this  maternal  in¬ 
stallation  of  my  mind  in  that  property  of 
chapters,  I  count  confidently  the  most 


precious  and,  on  the  whole,  the  one  es¬ 
sential  part  of  my  education.” 

Other  books  you  may  read  at  odd  mo¬ 
ments,  but  the  Bible  should  be  read  seri¬ 
ously  and  at  stated  times.  There  on  the 
little  stand  by  your  bedside,  within  easy 
reaeli,  it  should  be  read  the  last  thing 
before  you  sleep,  and  perhaps  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  No  matter  what 
your  creed  or  belief,  you  cannot,  dare  not, 
neglect  your  Bible. 

Accompanying  your  Bible  on  that  little 
bedside  stand,  it  is  well  to  have  a  little 
book  of  devotions  to  feed  your  spiritual 
life.  There  are  many  of  these  books 
printed.  I  can  recommend  from  my  own 
reading  the  following:  “Following 

Lhnst  ’  by  Tompkins;  “The  Manhood  of 
the  Master,  by  Fosdick ;  “The  Man 
.V“"¥.  J.esus,”  by  Robert  E.  Speer; 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,”  by 
Bosworth.  J 

An  intimate  and  wide  acquaintance 
with  books  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  and 
oui  gills  cannot  hope  to  cover  so  very 
much  of  the  ground  they  would  like  to 
co)  er.  But  today  when  there  are  so 
many  books  printed,  and  when  there  are 
also  so  many  worthless  ones  printed,  it  is 
well  to  choose  one’s  reading  carefullv 
and  especially  the  books  that  you  wish  to 
have  the  beginning  of  your  own  librarv 
which  we  are  here  discussing.  In  this 
day  when  magazines  abound  and  are  filled 
with  so  much  splendid  reading,  it  is  easy 
to  get  into  the  habit  of  allowing  all  of 
ones  time  for  reading  to  be  consumed 
with  magazines.  But  after  all  the  mag¬ 
azine  reading,  while  you  cannot  neglect  it 
and  be  well  read,  is  more  or  less  ephe- 
meral,  and  it  is  easy  to  get  into  the  habit 
of  neglecting  books.  If  you  girls  just  let 
it  be  known  in  your  famiiv  circle  what 
books  you  especially  want,  no  doubt 
brother  and  father  and  mother  will  tie 
seeing  about  those  very  books  when  your 
birthday  rolls  around,  or  at  Christmas 
time. 


One  of  the  first  books  I  owned  was 
Longfellow’s  complete  poems.  This  was 
given  me  in  the  Household  Edition,  and 
when  I  had  expressed  my  pleasure  in  this 
particular  edition,  other  volumes  of  the 
poets  I  liked  especially  were  given  me 
They  are  substantially  bound,  and  have 
served  me  well  for  years.  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Whittier,  Lowell.  Brvant— ah. 
how  much  joy  they  add  to  living!  School 
does  a  great  deal  for  you  in  the  way  of 
pointing  out  the  best  in  literature, ‘  but 
don’t  let  your  study  of  the  poets  end 
there.  Purchase  these  beloved  books 
one  at  a  time,  read  them,  commit  whole 
poems,  make  them  your  very  own.  Right 
on  the  bookshelf  of  youi  own  room  you 
may  have  the  deepest,  choicest  thoughts 
of  the  sages  of  all  ages,  and  you  mav 
make  them  your  own.  You  should  know 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Poe,  Browning,  and 
now,  when  it  requires  so  little  effort  for 
you  to  commit  a  whole  poem,  commit 
stanza  after  stanza.  Your  mind  will  be 
enriched  for  all  time  with  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  this  bit  of  youthful  energy,  and 
the  day  will  come  in  all  too  short  a 
time  when  you  cannot  commit  so  readily. 
I  can  repeat  readily  whole  poems  that  I 
learned  when  I  was  16— Milton’s  “Son- 
net  on  His  Blindness,”  “The  Daffodils” 
(iv\  adsworths),  and  manv  others — but 
the  poems  that  I  learned  last  year  have 
a  way  of  slipping  away — and  I  have  to 
hunt  up  a  copy  of  the  poem  to  help  my¬ 
self  out. 

And  then  there  is  history.  It  does 
sound  bookish,  does  it  not,  to  think  of  the 
modern  girl  reading  history  for  pure 
pleasure.  But  given  an  interesting  his¬ 
tory,  a  good  fire  on  a  stormy  day,  and 
perhaps  a  box  of  chocolates,  and  me- 
thinks  this  girl  would  have  no  trouble 
losing  herself  completely.  At  least  it  is 
well  to  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  Froude. 
Hume,  Fiske,  Macaulay,  Motley  and  our 
Wells.  Open  Wells’  masterpiece,  his 
“Outline  of  History,”  at  most  any  place, 
and  but  a  few  pages  need  be  read  before 
one  is  deeply  interested. 

For  interesting  reading,  procure  a  copy 
of  one  of  the  books  written  about  great 
women  of  our  comparatively  recent  years. 
You  girls  may  go  out  into  the  world  "along 
with  brother  and  make  your  own  career. 
You  may  enter  any  profession,  any  uni¬ 
versity.  But  do  you  know  that  it  is  dur¬ 
ing  only  comparatively  recent  years  that 
all  these  doors  have  been  opened,  so  that 
now  you  may  enter  any  of  them?  What 
a  wealth  of  interesting  material  has  been 
written  concerning  the  noble  and  bril¬ 
liant  women  who  opened  these  doors  for 
you.  One  book,  “Some  Remarkable  Wom¬ 
en,”  was  given  me  when  I  was  but  a  girl. 
I  remember  yet  flow  thrilled  I  used  to  be 
reading  those  biographies,  and  what  an 
inspiration  they  were  to  me. 

Probably  if  you  girls  were  to  state 
your  preferences  you  would  say,  “Well, 
just  give  me  a  good  novel.”  That  is  but 
a  natural  feeling.  A  novel  may  be  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest,  and  entertain.  Here 
there  is  wide  room  for  selection,  and  I 
would  not  have  you  ignorant  of  our  great 
novelists.  But  choose  wisely.  Do  not 
read  a  novel  merely  to  be  entertained. 
There  is  the  one  novel  which  you  will 
read  for  the  keen  character  studies — 
there  is  another  that  you  will  read  for 
the  beauty  of  description — there  is  an¬ 
other  that  you  will  read  for  beauty  of 
style.  'In  one  novel  you  will  be  deeply 
interested  in  the  plot,  and  will  give  to  the 
book  careful  concentration  and  attention. 
In  another  you  will  not  be  sure  that  there 
is  any  plot  (Dickens,  for  example),  but 
you  will  be  intensely  interested  in  char¬ 
acter  development,  and  the  way  certain 
characters  react  to  circumstances. 
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The  novelist  paints  life;  some  attempt 
ft)  do  it  in  a  very  realistic  way,  others  in 
a  fantastic  way.  It  is  safer  to  choose 
the  novel  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 
You  will  be  sure  you  are  not  wasting 
your  time  if  you  read  Jane  Austen,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  note  that  her 
heroines  would  fit  very  easily  into  our 
own  day.  It  mav  be  out  of  date  for  our 
girl  to  read  Sir  Walter  Scott,  yet  she  is 
not  educated  in  English  if  she  has  neg¬ 
lected  him.  She  must  submit  herself  to 
the  spell  of  Scott’s  lyrical  muse  and  read 
“Marmion”  and  “The  Lady  of  the  Lake,” 
and  the  Waverly  Novels. 

It  may  seem  difficult  to  get  interested 
in  Dickens,  but  certainly  when  one  gets 
into  his  stories,  and  thinks  and  feels  with 
him,  there  is  no  temptation  to  lay  the 
book  down  unfinished.  George  Eliot— 
what  great  novels  she  has  left  for  us.  _  I 
do  not  know  which  is  the  more  deeply  in¬ 
teresting.  the  “Life  of  George  Elliot,”  as 
written  by  her  husband,  or  her  novels. 
How  delicately  attuned  she  was  to  life, 
and  how  delicately  she  has  portrayed  life 
and  its  finer  attributes. 

In  my  own  girlhood  my  mother  re¬ 
quired  me  to  read  two  books  which  made 
a  far-reaching  influence  on  me.  One  was 
“The  History  of  Methodism,”  and  the 
other  the  story  of  the  great  African  mis¬ 
sionary,  William  Taylor.  Both  were 
great  large  volumes,  and  I  thought  it  a 
task  then,  but  I  am  thankful  now'  for 
this  wise  reading.  While  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  all  that  was  in  those  evolumes, 
yet  I  was  impressed  with  the  nobility  of 
sacrifice  for  a  cause,  and  I  decided  then 
that  to  get  anything  across  in  this  life 
required  sacrifice  and  devotion. 

■In  conclusion  I  want  to  quote  some 
words  that  I  committed  at  one  time — 
words  that  were  written  by  the  beloved 
Margaret  E.  Sangster,  who  died  some 
years  ago,  and  who  left  her  mantle  to 
fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  present 
Margaret  E.  Sangster,  wTho  is,  I  believe, 
a  grand-daughter  of  the  first  Margaret 
E.  Sangster.  These  words  are  taken 
from  “Winsome  Womanhood” — a  little 
volume  that  has  been  a  guide  for  me  for 
many  years: 

“A  well  furnished  mind  is  like  a  beau¬ 
tifully  appointed  home;  it  has  room  for 
many  things  and  must  be  kept  in  con¬ 
stant  vigilance.  Moth  and  rust  mar  and 
ruin  the  house  in  which  no  one  lives. 
Simple  neglect  is  more  destructive  than 
continual  use.  We  often  meet  women 
who  have  ceased  to  grow  because  they 
have  ceased  to  study,  have  ceased  to  be 
receptive  and  responsive.  A  girl’s  great¬ 
est  charm  is  not  in  a  graceful  figure  nor  a 
beautiful  face  ;  it  is  in  her  power  to  in¬ 
terest  those  whom  she  meets.  To  be  an 
interesting  woman  one  must  have  a  bright 
and  wideawake  mind,  and  must  so  use 
her  talents  that  they  will  increase.  It  is 
eternally  true  that  to  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given,  while  “from  him  that  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he 
hath.”  MAY- HOOVEB  MUMAW. 


Salting  Sweet  Corn 

Last  year  you  printed  a  recipe  for  put¬ 
ting  down  sweet  corn  by  the  gallon  with 
a  certain  amount  of  salt.  It  is  made 
something  on  the  order  of  sauerkraut, 
but  found  the  recipe  too  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  to  try  it.  Will  you  reprint  it? 

MKS.  J.  G.  S. 

We  have  printed  two  different  recipes 
for  salted  corn,  which  are  as  follows : 

1.  Gather  the  corn  just  right  for  the 
table,  remove  husks  and  silk,  and  boil 
until  milk  is  set.  When  cool  enough  to 
handle  cut  from  the  cob.  Put  one  quart 
of  the  corn  in  a  smooth  layer  in  a  stone 
jar,  cover  with  one  pint  of  salt,  then  put 
in  another  quart  of  corn,  cover  with  a 
pint  of  salt,  and  continue  until  the  jar  is 
full,  having  the  top  layer  of  salt.  Tie  a 
cloth  over  the  jar,  and  store  in  cellar. 
When  used,  soak  in  clear  water,  drain  off 
and  use  clear  water  a  second  and  third 
time,  and  parboil,  changing  the  water 
until  it  is  freshened. 

2.  To  10  cups  corn,  cut  from  cob,  add 
one  cup  sugar  and  one-half  cup  salt. 
Add  a  very  little  water  if  it  seems  dry, 
and  cook  in  a  kettle  till  heated  through, 
stirring  to  avoid  scorching.  When  heat¬ 
ed  through,  pack  in  glass  jars  with  new 
rubbers.  Freshen  before  using. 

'We  consider  the  corn  is  much  better 
either  canned  by  the  cold  pack  process, 
or  dried,  than  it  is  when  salted.  It  is 
excellent  dried  or  dehydrated  and  is  con¬ 
venient  to  store.  Around  Lancaster,  Pa., 
there  is  a  very  large  trade  in  dried  sweet 
corn. 


Additional  Recipes  for  Canning  Meats 

Meat  Loaf. — Scraps  of  meat  may  be 
cooked  thoroughly  and  canned  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner :  Run  the  meat  through 
the  meat  grinder  twice,  and  for  each  5 
lbs.  of  meat  add  five  tablespoons  bread¬ 
crumbs,  salt  to  taste,  1%  teaspoon  pep¬ 
per,  three  teaspoons  poultry  seasoning, 
one  teaspoon  cloves,  %  teaspoon  thyme, 
two  or  three  bay  leaves  broken  up  finely, 
two  teaspoons  crushed  celery  seed,  onion 
juice  to  taste,  two  eggs  beaten  together  or 
one  package  of  gelatin  dissolved  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  cold  water,  one  or  two  cups  of  soup 
stock,  according  to  the  dryness  of  the 
meat.  Mix  thoroughly  and  heat,  fill 
while  hot  into  pint  jars  to  within  one 
inch  of  the  top.  Process  for  one  hour  at 
10  lbs.  steam  pressure  or  for  three  hours 
in  washboiler  type  of  outfit. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup. — Soak  a  calf’s  head 
in  cold  water  for  one  hour,  then  wash 


thoroughly.  Put  head  in  soup  kettle 
and  cover  well  with  cold  water,  adding 
one-half  cup  salt,  three  or  four  bay 
leaves,  three  or  four  white  cloves  and  a 
pinch  of  cayenne  pepper.  Let  this  sim¬ 
mer  three  hours,  or  until  the  meat  begins 
to  drop  from  the  bones.  Take  head  out 
and  strain  liquid  through  a  sieve.  Put 
liquid  back  in  the  kettle,  add  two  cups 
of  browned  flour,  rubbed  to  a  smooth 
paste.  Add  also  the  brains  and  the  tongue 
cut  in  small  pieces.  Let  this  cook  until 
thickened.  Pour  into  sterilized  jars  while 
hot  and  process  one  hour  at  10  lbs.  steam 
pressure,  or  for  two  hours  in  washboiler 
outfit.  When  wishing  to  use,  add  the 
yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg,  mashed,  and 
line  the  soup  tureen  with  slices  of  lem¬ 
on.  Other  meat  from  the  head  may  be 
canned  and  used  to  cream  or  devil. 

Fricasseed  Chicken  (from  “Successful 
Canning.”) — Clean  chicken  in  the  usual 
manner  and  cut  in  pieces.  Put  in  a  ket¬ 
tle  with  enough  water  to  cover.  Tie  in 
a  bunch  for  each  2^  lbs.  of  chicken  two 
branches  of  parsley,  one  small  piece  of 
celery,  one  sprig  of  thyme,  one  bay  leaf 
and  small  piece  of  leek.  Add  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  and  one-half  teaspoon  pepper. 
Let  boil  15  minutes.  Add  12  small  peeled 
white  onions  and  one  large  potato  cut  in 
little  cubes.  Cook  for  one-half  hour.  Re¬ 
move  chicken  and  herbs.  Cut  meat  from 
bones  and  return  to  kettle.  Bring  to 
boiling  point  and  then  pack  hot  in  cans 
to  within  one  inch  of  top  of  can,  distrib¬ 
uting  meat  and  soup  evenly  in  all  cans. 
Add  one-half  teaspoon  finely  chopped 
fresh  parsley  to  each  can.  Process  one 
hour  at  15  lbs.  steam  pressure,  or  for 


three  hours  in  washboiler  type  of  outfit. 
To  serve,  pour  contents  of  jar  into  sauce¬ 
pan  to  heat  and  add  a  little  flour  mois¬ 
tened  with  cold  water.  .Serve  on  toast. 

Rabbit. — Cook  the  rabbits  in  the  usual 
manner  until  the  meat  can  be  removed 
from  the  bones.  The  meat  is  then  sea¬ 
soned  and  packed  into  the  jars  in  one  of 
several  ways.  It  can  be  packed  in  whole 
pieces  with  a  little  boiling  water  added ; 
it  can  be  run  through  a  meat  grinder  and 
packed  minced,  or  it  can  be  “picked”  be¬ 
fore  placing  in  the  jars.  In  any  case  the 
meat  should  be  packed  into  the  jars  while 
hot  and  processed  for  one  hour  at  15  lbs. 
steam  pressure. 

Spare  Ribs. — Roast  the  spare  ribs  as 
usual,  seasoning  to  taste.  Cook  until 
done,  browning  nicely.  With  a  sharp 
knife  cut  down  the  inside  .of  each  rib 
and  remove  the  rib  bone ;  cut  meat  into 
pieces  that  will  pass  through  the  opening 
in  a  wide-mouthed  jar.  Make  a  gravy 
from  the  fat  in  the  pan.  Pour  gravy  over 
the  meat  in  the  jars  to  within  one-half 
inch  of  the  top  of  the  jar.  Process  for 
one  hour  at  15  lbs.  steam  pressure. 

Sausage  Cakes. — Form  sausage  meat 
into  cakes  and  fry  until  nicely  browned. 
Pour  off  excess  grease,  add  water  and 
make  a  gravy.  Pack  the  browned  “cakes” 
into  jars,  fill  in  with  hot  gravy  to  within 
one-half  inch  of  fop  of  jar,  and  process 
for  one  hour  at  15  lbs.  steam  pressure. 

MRS.  F.  WM.  STILLMAN. 


Canning  Sweet  Potatoes 

In  answer  to  Mrs.  E.  II.  G.’s  inquiry 
on  canning  sweet  potatoes,  would  say 
these  are  one  of  the  easiest  vegetables  to 
can.  Put  sweets  in  boiling  salted  water 
and  cook  about  15  minutes;  take  skins  off 
and  put  into  sterilized  jars  without  wa¬ 
ter.  Put  on  covers,  not  tight,  and  sterilize 
45  minutes  in  wash  boiler,  seal  jars  and 
cook  45  minutes  to  one  hour  more.  If 
sweets  are  put  in  cold  water  they  get 
mushy  on  the  outside,  and  I  find  they  are 
much  nicer  if  firm  when  put  in  jars. 
They  can  be  sliced  if  preferred.  I  usual¬ 
ly  do  both,  putting  sliced  ones  in  one- 
quart  jars  and  whole  ones  in  two-quart 
size.  MRS.  M.  c. 


Rub  :  “Was  the  President’s  message 
to  Congress  a  success?”  Dub:  “Oh,  ab¬ 
solutely.  Both  Houses  are  mad.” — Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  Weekly. 


Once  it  was  thought  that  potatoes  should  be 
planted  only  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  You’ve 
seen  many  other  fads  in  farming  come  and  go. 


And  fads  in  dentifrices,  too.  From  time  to 
time  drugged  preparations  and  gritty  pastes 
have  shouted  quack  and  cure-all  claims.  But 
authorities  agree  that  a  dentifrice  should  do 
but  one  thing — clean  teeth  thoroughly .  No 
claims  are  made  that  Colgate’s  does  more 
than  clean  teeth  — but  it  does  possess  this 
virtue  in  a  high  degree. 


Wash  your  teeth  with  this  safe,  common 
sense  dentifrice.  Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  contains  no  grit,  no  harmful  drugs 
or  chemicals.  You  can  use  it  during  a  long 
lifetime  without  in  the  slightest  degree  in¬ 
juring  the  enamel  of  your  teeth.  It  is  rec¬ 
ommended  by  more  Dentists  than  any  other 
dentifrice. 


Colgate’s  cleans  teeth  the  right  way  and 
sells  at  the  right  price — 25c  Large  Tube 


^CLEANS 
-TEETH  THE 
RIGHT  WAY 

aui  R>1  ishes 
V  Doesn’t  Scratch  , 
or  Scour  y. 


Iruth  in  Advertising  Implies  Honesty  in  Manufacture 


If  your  wisdom  teeth  ^ 
could  talk 
— “Use 


they 


say 


Colgate 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 

E  LL-AN  S 

25<t  and  75  <£  Packages  Everywhere 


Cuticura  Soap 


-is  IDEAL 


For  the  Hands 

Soap.Ointment.Talcum, 26c.  everywhere.  For  earn  plea 
•d dress:  CntlevraLabormtorle^Dept.  U,  Malden,  M***. 


All  Wool  Hand  and  Machine  Knitting  Yarn 

also  doing  cuetoni  work  at  the  same  old  prices.  Write 
for  samples  and  particulars.  H.  «.  BMTUTT.  Harmon,.  Maine 


-  ,  V  V yrs'.nnnn.rfriTYrs) 
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|  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
_  of  building  information  from  concrete  to 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

~  For  tale  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

viliiiililiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiililiiiiiiiii? 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  14,  192:: 


A  Fair  Question  and 
a  Reasonable  Answer 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


The  question  is  sometimes  asked 
us,  although  less  frequently  as  more 
and  more  De  Laval  Milkers  are  put  in 
use  and  the  wisdom  of  the  De  Laval 
method  is  demonstrated,  why  we  make 
only  single  unit  milkers. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  Unit  is  de¬ 
signed  to  milk  one  cow  at  a  time.  Of 
course  as  many  units  as 
desired  can  be  used  in 
an  installation,  and  all 
of  the  units,  no  matter 
how  many  are  used, 
work  with  exactly  the 
same  uniform  and 
pleasing  action.  This 
method  has  proved  to 
be  the  most  practical  as 
well  as  the  fastest. 

With  a  double  unit  it 
is  necessary  to  arrange 
the  cows  so  that  those  which  require 
about  the  same  length  of  time  to  be 
milked  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  do  this 
unless  the  cows  are  constantly  re¬ 
arranged,  which  causes  confusion 
and  delay.  Thus  with  a  double  unit,  if 
the  cows  do  not  milk  out  in  exactly 
the  same  time,  part  of  the  outfit  is 
idle  or  is  left  on  the  cow  too  long. 


Numerous  tests  have  shown  that 
two  single  units  milk  about  one-third 
faster  than  one  double  unit,  and  one 
man  can  handle  two  single  units  faster 
than  one  double  unit.  In  actual  prac¬ 
tice  many  De  Laval  operators  are 
handling  three  units  alone,  and  each 
unit  will  milk  about  ten  average  cows 
or  more  an  hour. 

Another  advantage  of 
the  single  unit,  which 
is  very  important  espe¬ 
cially  in  purebred  test 
work  and  for  which 
many  De  Lavals  are 
now  used,  is  that  it  is 
possible  to  weigh  each 
cow’s  milk  when  indi¬ 
vidual  cow  records  a>-e 
desired. 

Of  course  this  is  only 
one  of  many  features  which  is  making 
the  De  Laval  Milker  so  popular  with 
dairymen  everywhere.  On  more  than 
12,000  farms  the  De  Laval  Milker  is 
saving  time  and  labor,  increasing  the 
production  of  milk,  producing  cleaner 
milk,  and  making  dairying  more 
pleasant  and  profitable.  If  you  are 
milking  ten  or  more  cows  by  hand, 
you  are  paying  for  a  De  Laval. 


Ration  with  Pasture 

What  protein  percentage  is  desirable 
in  a  grain  ration  for  cows  on  pasture? 

New  Jersey.  h.  e.  g. 

It  is  the  prevailing  belief  that  a  24 
per  cent  ration  provides  more  protein 
than  the  average  producing  cow  re¬ 
quires  for  efficient  milk  production 
when  foraging  on  abundant  pasture. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  addition 
of  cornmeal  to  available  24  per  cent 
mixtures  will  reduce  their  cost  and  not 
materially  reduce  production.  This 
principle,  however,  would  not  apply 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August 
when  the  pastures  are  poor,  but  it 
might  prevail  during  May  and  June 
when  the  grass  is  palatable  and  appe¬ 
tizing.  Since  the  average  dairyman 
feeds  an  insufficient  amount  of  protein, 
care  must  be  taken  to  apply  this  rea¬ 
soning  only  to  conditions  above  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

If  you  desire  a  home-mixed  feed 
carrying  22  per  cent  of  protein  for 
Summer,  the  same  to  be  fed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  blue  grass  and  Alfalfa 
hay,  and  with  green  barley  and  oats  as 
a  forage  crop,  the  following  is  pro¬ 
posed  :  Hominy,  250  lbs. ;  bran,  250 
lbs. ;  gluten  feed,  150  lbs. ;  linseed  meal, 
200  lbs.  This  will  provide  a  22  per  cent 
feed,  and  if  fed  in  conjunction  with 
Alfalfa  hay,  it  is  my  belief  that  it  will 
provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  protein. 
If  your  cows  are  milking  more  than  4U 
lbs.  of  milk  a  day,  the  substitution  of 
100  lbs.  of  gluten  meal  for  the  gluten 
feed  would  provide  the  desired  amount 
of  protein. 


Feed  for  Cows  of  Varying  Production 

I  wish  a  ration  for  Holstein  cows 
that  are  giving  between  30  and  70  lhs. 
of  milk  per  day.  We  have  Alfalfa,  pas¬ 
ture,  and  we  can  get  the  following 
feeds:  Middlings,  $1.25;  cornmeal,  $2; 
ground  oats,  $2 ;  bran,  $2 ;  cottonseed, 
$2.75 ;  gluten  meal,  $2.25 ;  oilmeal. 

West  Virginia.  c.  l.  k. 

I  would  not  include  any  of  the  mid¬ 
dling  in  rations  intended  for  dairy 
cows  during  the  Summer,  even  at  the 
price  quoted,  viz.,  $1.25  per  100 ;  they 
would  not  be  as  desirable  as  corn  or 
bran.  A  combination  consisting  of  250 
lbs.  of  cornmeal.  150  lbs.  ground  oats, 
150  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  43  per  cent  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  gluten  meal,  and 
50  lbs.  oilmeal  will  provide  a  combina¬ 
tion  well  suited  to  your  needs. 

For  the  dry  cows  a  simple  combina¬ 
tion  of  40  lbs.  of  cornmeal.  40  lbs. 
ground  oats, -and  20  lbs.  linseed  meal  is 
proposed. 

For  the  cows  that  are  giving  as  low 
as  30  lbs.  and  presumably  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  greater  portion  of  their  lac¬ 
tation  period,  a  mixture  confined  to 
cornmeal,  gluten  feed  and  bran  would 
be  cheaper  than  the  combination  pro¬ 
viding  more  variety.  Five  parts  of 
cornmeal,  three  parts  of  gluten,  and 
two  parts  of  bran  should  compose  the 
mixture. 

For  your  cows  giving  as  much  as  70 
lbs.  of  milk  there  would  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  adding  some  linseed  meal  on 
the  side. 


Feed  for  Guernsey  Herd 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  my  Guernsey  herd?  I  am  feeding 
all  the  clover  hay  they  want.  How 
much  dried  beet  pulp  should  I  feed? 

New  York.  a.  j.  w. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  beet  pulp 
to  dairy  cows  during  the  Summer,  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  access  to  pasture. 
Beet  pulp  is  a  carbohydrate  feed  and 
is  more  expensive  than  corn  as  a  source 
of  heat  and  energy.  It  is  used  during 
the  Winter  to  provide  both  succulence 


and  mineral  matter,  and  this  substan¬ 
tially  increases  its  feeding  value. 

For  Guernseys  that  have  access  to 
clover  hay  and  pasture  grass,  a  ration 
consisting  of  400  lbs.  of  coi'nmeal  or 
hominy,  100  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  gluten 
feed,  200  lbs.  cottonseed,  and  100  lbs. 
oats  is  proposed.  Feed  1  lb.  of  this 
grain  ration  for  each  4  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  cow  per  day,  and  Alfalfa 
hay  once  a  day  while  on  pasture.  If 
the  cows  are  yielding  as  much  as  30 
lbs.  of  milk  a  day.  substitute  gluten 
meal  for  the  gluten  feed. 


Trouble  with  Cow 

I  have  a  good  cow  that  was  due  to 
calve  now,  but  on  the  last  day  of 
March  she  dropped  twin  calves,  both 
dead,  and  gives  but  very  little  milk, 
and  that  not  good.  She  seems  to  be  ap¬ 
parently  all  right  and  eats  well.  Is 
there  anything  I  could  give  her  to 
bring  the  milk  back  somewhere  near 
normal?  There  is  no  way  that  I  can 
see  that  she  could  have  hurt  herself 
to  cause  this.  g.  f.  s. 

Ohio. 

The  only  suggestion  that  would  ap¬ 
ply  in  this  method  would  center 
around  the  method  of  feeding  that 
would  enable  this  cow  to  regain  her 
strength  and  vigor.  It  is  possible  that 
the  cow  was  not  properly  fed  previous 
to  calving,  and  that  when  the  twins 
were  born  it  depleted  her  vitality  and 
vigor  to  such  an  extent  that  there  was 
no  response  in  the  way  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  In  the  absence  of  complica¬ 
tions  such  as  retention  of  after-birth 
it  is  proposed  that  her  ration  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  equal  parts  of  cornmeal. 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  linseed  meal 
and  gluten  feed.  Feed  her  from  7  to  12 
lbs.  of  this  mixture  per  day  and,  in 
addition,  allow  either  good  pasture 
grass  or  plenty  of  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay.  You  can  scarcely  expect  to  es¬ 
tablish  normal  production  of  milk  until 
normal  conditions  are  restored.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  cows  fail  to  come 
to  their  milk  promptly  after  delivering 
twins.  Plenty  of  good  feed,  accom¬ 
panied  by  good  care  and  condition  is 
your  only  solution. 


Contagious  Mammitis 

A  year  ago  we  had  several  cows  af¬ 
fected  with  contagious  mammitis,  and 
called  a  veterinary.  He  used  strong  med¬ 
icine  to  dry  them  off,  he  told  me.  I 
thought  they  would  come  to  their  milk 
later,  but  they  did  not.  As  these  same 
cows  have  been  coming  fresh  again,  they 
have  had  practically  no  milk  for  their 
calves  from  the  first.  Some  of  the  teats 
give  a  little  fairly  normal  milk,  others 
thick,  lumpy  fluid,  just  as  they  did  a  year 
ago.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  it  now, 
or  might  something  have  been  done  be¬ 
fore  calving?  e.  s.  m. 

New  York. 

If  the  contagious  mammitis  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  your  dairy  herd  after  the  cows 
have  been  dried  off  and  treated  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best 
advice  would  be  to  dispose  of  the  cows 
for  beef,  rather  than  attempt  to  control 
this  disorder.  If  mammitis  gets  a  per¬ 
manent  foothold  in  a  dairy  herd,  there  is 
always  more  or  less  recurrence,  and  if 
the  veterinarian  cannot  suggest  a  means 
of  bringing  the  herd  back  to  normal  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  udders  to  normal  func¬ 
tioning,  certainly  would  not  complicate 
problems  by  attempting  home  remedies. 


Ray  Flanders,  a  small  boy  at  Great 
Bend,  Ivan.,  figured  out  a  new  way  to 
get  20  cents  crow  bounty.  He  told  the 
story  when  he  presented  two  young 
crows  to  County  Clerk  Younkin  the  other 
day  that  he  had  found  two  crows’  eggs, 
and  knowing  that  he  would  get  only  a 
penny  bounty  on  each  egg  and  ten  cents 
on  the  birds,  he  put  the  eggs  under  a  set¬ 
ting  hen  and  she  hatched  out  twp  crows. 
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The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


lOhiOmOhiOhiOhiOhidhiOhiOh 


FAMOUS 


SPREADER 


Heavy  matched 
lumber  with  steel 
straps  to  protect 
top  sill.  Bottom 
is  perfectly  tight. 


Distributor}' 

Six-cornered  blades 
which  cut  and 
throw  manure. 
Mounted  on  a 
square  shaft. 
Cannot  turn. 


Permits  short  turn. 
No  tongue  whip¬ 
ping.  Wheels  pivot 
on  heavy  tapered 
bearings. 


Ties  front  and  rear 
axle  securely  to¬ 
gether.  No  strain 
on  working  parts. 


rive 

Direct  chain  drive. 
Throws  out  or  in 
while  driving.  Posi¬ 
tive  feed  can  be  set 
while  driving  for  3, 
6,  9,  12,  15  or  18 
loads  per  acre. 


Write  for  40  page  illustrated  book  “Money  in  Manure” 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co.,  Bellevue,  O. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Easy  Terms 

Y ou  can  get  a  De  Laval 
Milker  for  10%  down 
and  the  rest  in  15 
monthly  payments  of 
6%.  Use  a  De  Laval 
while  it  pays  for  itself. 
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Ailing  Animals 

Aniwered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


New  Tuberculin  Test 


I  would  ask  you  a  Question  about  the 
test  that  farmers  in  Western  New  York 
are  having  just  now  for  tuberculosis.  It 
is  cleaning  out  entire  herds,  some  that 
ranked  high.  One  neighbor  who  had 
equipment  of  the  very  best  lost  his  entire 
herd,  over  (50  head.  Another  herd  nearby, 
some  30  head  all.  were  condemned.  His 
barn  was  not  so  tight,  and  the  cattle  were 
out  for  drink  every  day.  They  have  not 
reached  me  yet  nor  my  neighbox-s  in  this 
immediate  vicinity,  but  will  soon,  as  we 
all  signed  up.  Theii*  test  is  this:  Some 
serum  is  injected  under  the  skin  under 
the  tail,  then  a  tablet  is  placed  in  one 
eye  under  the  drawn  back  lid.  The  next 
day  a  similar  tablet  is  placed  in  the  other 
eye.  I  understand  that  it  is  considered  a 
reaction  if  the  eyes  run  water  plentifully. 

I  would  think  any  foreign  substance  in 
the  eye  would  produce  that  effect.  Then 
if  the  temperature  rises  with  the  rest,  the 
cow  is  condemned.  I  suppose  they  are 
right. 

New  York.  F.  M.  S. 

Your  questions  introduce  a  most  im¬ 
portant  subject  for  discussion.  It  should 
be  understood  that  there  are  three  dis¬ 
tinct  methods  of  testing  with  tuberculin, 
and  it  is  now  usual  to  combine  any  two 
of  them  and  even  to  apply  all  three  when 
testing  cows  for  tuberculosis.  Previously 
there  was  only  the  subcutaneous  or  under- 
the-skin  method  of  testing  to  rely  on, 
along  with  the  physical  examination  of 
the  animal.  That  test  gave  wonderfully 
good  results  and  is  still  an  admirable  test, 
when  properly  applied,  in  cool  weather 
and  when  its  effects  are  interpreted  by 
an  experienced  veterinarian.  But  errors 
occasionally  have  happened  when  that,  test 
alone  has  been  applied.  It  scarcely  is 
reliable  in  very  hot  weather,  or  when  a 
eow  is  just  at  or  over  calving,  or  in  heat, 
or  affected  with  some  sickness  that  has 
raised  her  temperature  a  little  or  that 
raises  it  at  or  after  the  time  of  the  injec¬ 
tion  of  the  tuberculin.  Another  objection 
to  its  use  has  been  the  fact  that  three 
temperatures  had  to  be  taken  and  re¬ 
corded  prior  to  injection  of  the  tuberculin, 
and  that  next  day,  starting  say  about  six 
in  the  morning  the  temperatui-e  had  to  be 
taken  every  two  hours  until  it  became 
certain  that  no  reaction,  or  rise  in  tem¬ 
perature  had  occurred,  and  in  case  of  a 
reaction  the  temperatures  had  to  be  taken 
every  two  hours  until  return  to  normal 
temperature,  or  it  was  seen  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  falling  in  the  same  way  it 
had  gone  up.  There  was  the  further  dis¬ 
advantage  that  unscrupulous  owners  could 
keep  their  cows  so  saturated  with  tuber¬ 
culin  that  a  reaction  would  fail  to  occur 
when  the  official  test  was  applied,  or 
could  dope  them  with  drugs  to  keep  the 
fever  down.  Later  the  intradermic,  or 
into  the  skin  of  the  fold  at  the  base  of 
the  under  side  of  the  tail  and  the  ophthal¬ 
mic,  or  into  the  eye,  methods  of  testing 
were  perfected  and  these  two  are  the  ones 
to  which  you  refer.  They  are  reliable, 
when  the  reaction  is  intelligently  inter¬ 
preted  by  an  experienced  expert.  There 
is  also  the  advantage  that  the  preliminary 
temperatures  need  not  be  taken  and  re¬ 
corded,  nor  need  temperatures  be  read 
after  the  test  is  applied.  The  reactions 
can  be  seen  by  anyone.  The  ophthadic 
tuberculin,  in  a  reacting  animal,  does  not 
mex-ely  cause  an  abnormal  flow  of  tears, 
but  causes  a  heavy  discharge  of  mucus, 
etc.,  which  would  not  occur  from  ordinary 
irritation.  The  injection  of  tuberculin 
into  the  skin  at  the  root  of  the  tail  also 
causes  more  than  a  simple  swelling  and 
in  a  reaction  the  enlargement  there  per¬ 
sists  for  72  hours  or  more.  The  veteri¬ 
nary  inspector  therefore  need  make  but 
one  or  two  examinations  after  the  injec¬ 
tion  by  the  intradermic  method  and  that 
and  the  ophthalmic  test  may  be  applied 
in  hot  weather  or  at  any  stage  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  after  calving,  etc.,  without  detri¬ 
mental  effect  upon  the  effect  of  the  test. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  experts  con¬ 
ducting  the  tests  in  your  district  are  duly 
authorized  and  experienced  and  that  their 
interpretations  of  the  tests  are  therefore 
authentic  and  correct.  For  literature  on 
the  subject  apply  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
to  the  State  Veterinarian. 


Panting  Non-Sweating  Mare 

1  wish  advice  in  regard  to  our  old 
mare,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  in  good 
condition.  She  pants  heavily  when  woi'ked 


in  the  heat,  yet  does  not  sweat  freely,  and 
has  not  yet  shed  last  year's  coat  from  hex- 
sides  and  belly.  She  had  no  work  last 
year  and  got  quite  fat,  but  has  been 
worked  steadily  this  year  since  about 
April  1.  Her  coat  was  so  long  and  heavy 
that  we  clipped  her  before  beginning  to 
work  her.  She  is  out  on  pasture  at  night, 
and  all  the  time  when  not  working.  We 
usually  feed  cracked  corn,  oats  anti  bran, 
but  since  warm  weather  have  been  giving 
her  only  oats  and  bran,  and  a  little  hay 
at  noon  when  working.  Can  you  tell  us 
something  to  do  to  make  her  skin  more 
active?  She  does  not  seem  to  be  sick  in 
any  way.  E.  c. 

The  mare  was  probably  overheated  at 
some  time  or  other  and  may  therefore 
never  be  able  to  work  quite  comfortably 
in  extra  hot  weather.  It  is  also  evident 
that  she  suffers  from  indigestion  and  is 
not  in  a  good  state  of  health  ;  otherwise 
sin-  would  have  shed  her  coat  promptly. 
Tf  you  did  not  clip  the  hair  from  all  of 
the  body  that  should  be  done  at  once : 
but  one  trouble  is  that  when  a  horse  is 
clipped  once  it  rarely  does  so  well  unless 
clipped  again  each  Spring  and  Autumn. 
As  the  mare  pants  when  at  work  it  would 
be  advisable,  so  far  as  possible,  to  work 
her  only  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and 
evening.  Do  not  work  her  between  two 
other  horses.  Lightly  sheet  her  body  and 
shade  her  head  when  she  must  work  in 
the  sun  and  at  such  times  provide  cool, 
fresh  drinking  water  at  short  intei-vals. 
She  will  then  be  more  likely  to  sweat 
when  working  and  that  will  make  work 
more  comfortable  and  possibly  stop  the 
panting.  When  it  is  thought  necessary 
to  induce  sweating  that  sometimes  may 
be  managed  by  giving  drenches  of  warm 
tea  to  each  pint  of  which  may  be  added 
a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  tincture  of  essence 
of  ginger,  or  ground  ginger  root.  If  that 
does  not  have  the  desired  effect  have  the 
following  prescription  filled  by  a  drug¬ 
gist  :  Fluid  exti-act  of  jaborandi,  four 
ounces;  fluid  extract  of  arnica  root,  four 
ounces;  potassium  acetate,  eight  ounces; 
water  to  make  32  ounces ;  mix.  Dose, 
one  ounce,  two  or  three  times  daily,  as 
found  necessary.  It  may  be  given  handily 
by  means  of  a  strong,  short-nozzled  and 
barrelled  hard  rubber  syringe  holding  one- 
half  an  ounce.  If  possible,  however,  it- 
is  best  to  avoid  giving  drugs  to  induce 
sweating.  When  the  hot  weather  term  is 
past  give  the  mare  half  an  ounce  of 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  night  and 
morning  in  a  little  water,  or  sprinkled 
on  feed,  and  she  will  soon  show  a  more 
healthy  coat,  provided  she  is  also  well 
gi-oomed  daily.  Carrots  would  be  good 
for  hex-,  when  available,  as  they  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  skin.  Only  feed 
corn  in  cold  weather.  When  the  arsenic 
solution  is  no  longer  needed  gradually 
discontinue  the  medicine,  taking  at  least 
10  days  to  the  process.  In  hot  weather 
do  not  feed  hay  at  noon  and  let  the  mare 
x-est  at  least  an  hour  before  working.  Have 
her  teeth  put  in  order  by  a  veterinarian 
if  you  notice  whole  oats  in  her  feces. 


Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

■Tune  was  a  record  month  for  hot 
weather;  last  week  it  went  to  over  90 
degrees  in  the  shade.  It  ended  up 
with  severe  thunder  storms  and  high 
winds  which  xlid  quite  a  lot  of  damage 
to  property.  Before  that  we  have  suf- 
fered  for  rain,  but  ai-e  having  plenty 
at  present ;  not  very  good  weather  to 
cure  Alfalfa  hay.  It  was  hot  and  dry 
on  cabbage  plants  last  week.  Some 
ai-e  complaining  of  maggots  and  poor 
seed — about  the  usual  acreage  was  put 
in.  Corn  is  making  a  good  growth, 
also  hay.  Greening  apples  did  not  set 
well  for  the  amount  of  bloom.  Bald¬ 
wins  and  some  other  varieties  good. 
The  County  Pomona  Grange  was  held 
at  East  Bloomfield  and  was  reported 
the  best  one  held  for  a  long  time.  All 
subordinate  Granges  in  county  re¬ 
ported  but  two.  Several  visitors  from 
outside  pi*esent,  among  whom  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Strivings.  e.  t.  briggs. 


“Are  London  fogs  so  bad?”  “Pretty 
thick.”  “How  do  vehicles  get  about?” 
“Ob.  the  first  one  through  leaves  a  tun¬ 
nel.” — Judge. 


GUERNSEYS 


] 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  at  present  several  very 
desirable  young  bull  calves  and  two  older 
ones  sired  by  our  herd  sires  and  out  of 
cows  with  or  now  making  A.  R.  records. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  bull,  write  us. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset.  Mass. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Highly  Bred 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 

I  Roll  wood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn 
{j  »  ~i  0~\  0\  — i  r  ~ 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Seoret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  DAIRY  FARMS,  il  t.  I?i  S«.,  Pkila..  f.. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf WSS. 


HOLSTEINS 


High  Grade  Holstein  Heifer  Calves  fe\t?°edebun 

and  heifer  calves.  825  up.  Registered  bulls  ready 
for  service,  and  cows.  Address  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE — BARGAIN — ftEG.  HOLSTEIN  BULL 
3  years  old.  From  State  tested  herd. 

DUNE  ALPIN  FAK3I,  East  Hampton,  N.Y. 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

KINNELON  HERD 

Purebred  Brown  Swiss 

BUTLER,  N.  J. 

Home  of  Ilda’s  College  Boy  whose  dam  has  a 
record  of  13  561  lbs.  milk,  grandam  14,650  lbs. 
milk  and  great  grandam  16,225  lbs.  milk.  His 
daughters  to  come  fres  r  have  milked  over 
forty  pounds  a  day.  A  young  bull  calf  by  the 
above  sire  and  out  of  a  17. 139-lb.  cow  for  sale. 
JOHN  C.  HESSE,  Manager 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  dISams 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville.  N.Y. 


C 


DOGS 


] 


FREE  TO  DOG  OWNERS 

Polk  Miller’s  famous  Dog 
Book,  64  pages,  on  care,  feed¬ 
ing  and  training,  with  ailment 
chart  and  Senator  Vest’s  cele¬ 
brated  "Tribute  to  a  Dog,” 
etc.  Also  full  list  of  Sergeant’s 
Dog  Medicines — the  standard 
for  50  years.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address.  Our  free 
advice  department  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
question  about  your  dog’s  health  free. 

Polk  Miller  Drug  Co.,  lac.,  Gorernor  Si.,  Richnoni,  To. 


Pegalong  Pedigreed  Airedale  Pups 

Males,  820  ;  Females,  815. 

CHAS.  MAYOH.  PEGALONG  POULTRY  FARM.  Vineland.  N.  J. 

AT  CTITD  the  imported  police  dog 

A  A  JUJU  KUNO  VON  KRUMBKE 

(A.  K.  C.  373571  S.  Z.  XX  152375.)  He  is  a  beautiful  black 
and  tan  with  wonderful  style,  gait  and  conformation. 
Fee,  $36.  White  Spring*  Farm,  Geneva,  Ji.  Y. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  VVTe!1  «6d; 

Females,  83.  F.  A.  SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Pedigreed.  Spayed  females. 
Circular  free.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  $10  to 

$14.  SILVERLAKE  FARM  Tilton,  New  Hampnhire 

If  You  Want  Puppies  That  are  AIREDALES 

I  have  Them.  Intelligence  and  Breeding 
Makes  Them  The  Dog  You  Want. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 

Airedale  Puppies 

jyion  Blood.  F.  H.  FOOTE,  Springdale  Kennels,  J*fTer$on,  N.Y. 


Male-Black  Collie  ards,  $*  o’;  Females,  $6.  Nine 

weeks  old.  Parents  are  proven  cow  dogs. 

DON  A.  BOARDMAN  .  Rome,  New  York 


w 


Ire  Haired  Fox  Terrier  Puppies  for  sale.  Pedi¬ 
greed  stock.  O.  HILL  •  Amenta,  Ne tv  York 

in  Unusually  Choice  Litter  of  Police  Puppies 

rom  imported  stock.  M  1C  A  D,  Amenia,  K*  Y# 


q  j;  n  no  From  imported  bloodlines;  make  strong, 
rOlICQiUpS  dependable  farm  dogs.  $26  and  *36. 
Shipped  on  approval,  Hae  Wood,  Danielson,  Conn. 


FI 


R  SALE — Two  high  pedigreed  Wire  Terrier  Pup- 
plea.  For  particulars  address  I.1EB,  Congers,  N  Y. 


GOATS 


Select  YourToggenbnrg  BuckH0WF0RMtl 


S.  J. 


and  get  a  good  one. 

Sharpies  R.  D.  5 


SWINE 


] 


PURE  BRED  PIGS 

AT  FEEDING  PRICES 

Either  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  pigs.  G  to  8  weeks  old.  O 
O.D. on  approval  $8  each.  Sows,  Barrows  or  Boars.  Bred 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  the  kind  that  grow  fast  and  big. 
50  feeding  pig  ,  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire.  Big  Type  swine,  6  to  8  wks.  old,  $6  50  each.  Will 
ship  any  part  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

DR.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51.  Waltham,  Mass. 


Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Largest  herd  in  America.  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  breeding.  Special  offering  of  wean¬ 
ling  pigs  in  unrelated  Jots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.Y. 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrilield,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS 


Degitdercd  O.  1.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

n  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvil-.k,  Nkw  York 

BERKSHIRES:  Special  prices  during  July  on 

Also  choice  sow  pigs 


young  boars,  ready  for  service. 

PATMOOR  FARMS,  lUrifieUI.  V  V. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

LOOK!  RUB  YOUR  EYES  AND  READ  AGAIN 

English  and  Welsh  Shepherd  Pups  at  reduced  price  for 
short  time.  George  Boorman,  Marathon,  New  Y ork 


SERVICE 
840  up. 

Norristown,  Pa. 


WE  ARE  NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR 

Shipments  of  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

at  10  weeks  old.  Also  have  pigs,  3  to  8  months  old, 
ready  for  shipping  now.  Write  for  Prices. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester.  Pa. 

Chester  WhitePigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM.  Chalfont,  Pa.  S.  H.  NIECES  SON 


Full  Pedigreed  Duroc  Pigs  S2“  “ih  525 

Express  prepaid.  STEPHEN  KELLOGG.  Burdettte.  New  York 


For  Sale-100  10  to  12-Wk.-0ld  Pigs^S 

Berkshire,  Duroes,  $$,60  each.  ROUSE  BR08.,l>imbor.,Pa. 

Eureka  Stock  Farm 

For  Sale — Registered  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks.  to  10  mos.  old.  Both  sex.  Bred  for  growth 
and  quality.  Write  your  wants. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa 

For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Before  sending  West  for  your  breeding  stork  why  not 
write  US  your  requirements!  We  have  CIIEKKY 
KING  and  DEFEX IIEII  blood  lines,  tlie  chief  of  our 
Three  Herd  Hoar*  being  CREST  DEFEND  Kit.  litter 
brother  of  McKee  Bros’,  famous  Improved  Defender. 
We  have  for  sale  plenty  of  last  Fall’s  and  this  Spring’s 
gilts  and  boars  from  our  Twelve  Aged  Sow*.  Beaties 
the  latter,  we  are  breeding,  this  Spring,  F  ifteen  Yearling 
Gilt*  of  excellent  quality  for  sale  as  Hred  (Hit*.  All 
stock  is  Double  Immuned.  We  invite  correspondence  or, 
better  still,  inspection  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on 
State  road  14  miles  Fast  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  CREST  Farm.  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

ForSale-DUROC-JERSEY  Swine 

Bred  sows,  gilts  and  boars,  weighing  from  100  to  600 
lbs.  Best  of  breeding  and  blood  lines  for  founda¬ 
tion  stork,  without  reserve,  at  reasonable  prices. 

W.  W.  WEIMAN  P.  0.  Box  469  Hummelslown,  Pa. 

nunnnn  Extra  hardy,  well  grown  stock  of  the 
II  M  IPX  choicest  breeding  from  Colonel*, 
UUnUUO  Sensations  and  Defender  strains. 

_ Come  and  inspect  the  herd  or 

write  your  wants.  Catalogue  on  request. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM  Dept.  0  Belle  Meade,  Viroinia 

Polftncl  Chinn  Boars 

Big  type  ;  Grand  Champion  breeding:  registered.  For 
farmers’.  $15  to  $25  each.  Breeders,  $25  to  $50.  Order 
direct.  Guaranteed.  STANLEY  SHORT.  Chaawold,  D*l 


JERSEYS 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

Formate  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
rUI  dale  eui;n  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

For  Jersey  Heiferi  Heifer Calf 

$50  and  $30  each.  GEO.  L.  KERRIS  U  SON,  Atwater,  N.  T. 

MISCELLANEOUS  | 

COWS  FOR  SALEh'olstein* 

High  Grade;  Tuberculin  tested;  fresh  and  spring¬ 
ers.  Sold  subject  sixty  day  retest  guarantee. 

WOODLAWN  FARMS  Fishbill.  N.  Y. 

2  miles  on  North  Road  from  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Toggenburg  Milking  Dos 

$50.  SOMMERS.  Wappingers  Fall*,  New  Y  ork 

FOR  BALK— Magnificent  Nubian  Buck.  Bargain. 
FBELING  -  Madhox,  New  Jibset 


1  His  Own  Builder  = 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

ZZ  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  2 

^  For  tale  by  — j 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER  | 

-5  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  ^ 

^iiiiiiiij  mi  ii  Miiiiiiii  mi  ii  iiiiii  mini  limn 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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“Like  the  old  gray  mule 
— they  never  die” 

Mr.  Wesley  Overton,  Bridgeport,  Oklahoma,  owns 
four  OILPULLS.  In  a  recent  letter  he  says,  “I  have  put 
these  OILPULLS  in  places  where  a  good  horse  could 
not  go  and  they  pulled  out  easily.  They  are  a  good  in¬ 
vestment.  I  have  never  found  an  OILPULL  in  the  scrap 
pile.  They  seem  to  be  ‘like  the  old  gray  mule  —  they 
never  die’.” 

Long  life  is  only  one  result  that  comes  from  the  care¬ 
ful  building  of  the  OILPULL.  Letters  received  from 
every  section  of  the  country  mention  this.  But  there 
are,  also,  thousands  of  other  letters  which  point  out  the 
unusual  dependability — the  great  saving  in  fuel — the 
remarkably  low  upkeep  cost— farmers  are  experiencing. 
All  are  largely  the  result  of  Triple  Heat  Control,  dual 
lubrication  and  other  OILPULL  features. 


Write  for 

letters  from  your  district 

No  matter  where  you  are  located 
we  can  send  you  letters  from  your 
district  —  maybe  from  neighbors 
— who  have  used  and  proved  out 
the  OILPULL.  Read  these  let¬ 
ters.  They  are  interesting.  They 
are  convincing.  They  tell  the  story 
of  the  OILPULL  from  YOUR 
side.  Just  ask  us  to  send  along  the 
letter.  We  will  include  our  new 
booklet  on  Triple  Heat  Control 
and  other  interesting  literature. 


FREE 

BOOKS 


OILPULL 

"TAe  Cheapest  Farm  ‘Fower 99 

Advance -Rum  ely 

THRESHER  CO.,  INC.  LA  PORTE,  IND. 

Dept.  ZZ 

The  Advance-Rumely  Line  Includes  kerosene  tractors,  steam  engines,  grain  and 
rice  threshers,  husker  shredders,  alfalfa  and  clover  hullers  and  motor  trucks. 
Serviced  through  33  Branch  Offices  and  Warehouses 


la  use 
over 


MINERAL, 


Booklet 

Free  _  .  ,  ..  , 

83  pkg  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


HP  A  \l  PC  Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 
t  V  E.  9  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
Money  back  if  net  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

NEWTON’S 

A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Coughs,  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
Conditioner.  At  dealers’  or 
by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

J@sS>stSo.l 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Feeding  and  Caring  for  a  Puppy 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  feed  12-week 
old  Shepherd  pups?  If  they  cough  and 
sometimes  throw  up  a  little  is  it  a  sure 
sign  of  worms?  What  is  the  best  thing 
to  give  for  worms? 

Maine.  f.  h.  e. 

One  of  the  commonest  errors  in  the 
feeding  and  care  of  dogs  is  that  meat  is 
a  cause  of  distemper  and  fits  and  there¬ 
fore  to  he  considered  unfit  and  dangerous 
food  for  puppies,  if  not  for  the  adult 
animal.  That  is  a  mistake,  for  the  dog 
is  a  flesh-eating  animal  and  thrives  best 
when  allowed  that  food  in  moderation. 
While  the  puppy  is  quite  young,  or  under 
four  months,  milk  should  form  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  its  ration,  but  variety  of 
food  is  advisable  and  beneficial.  Scraps 
from  the  table  furnish  most  of  the  meat 
necessary,  but  one  may  also  buy  sound 
dog  meat  from  the  butcher.  Scraps  of 
fresh  meat  and  large  raw  beef  bones 
should  be  chosen.  These  may  be  boiled 
and  the  cooked  meat  given,  while  the  soup 
is  poured  upon  stale  bread,  after  addition 
of  vegetables.  Even  puppies  but  10  weeks 
old  may  have  some  meat  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  feed  of  raw  meat  (beef  or  mutton) 
will  prove  beneficial  to  them.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Ilochwalt,  the  noted  authority  on  dogs, 
says  that  he  has  fed  whole  litters  of  pup¬ 
pies  raw  meat  in  small  quantities  when 
as  young  as  eight  or  nine  weeks  and  the 
results  were  always  good.  They  will 
thrive  on  it  better  than  on  any  other  food, 
but  raw  meat  should  only  be  fed  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  in  small  quantities 
and  finely  chopped  or  shredded.  Feed  the 
cooked  meat  at  least  once  a  day  and  for 
the  other  meals  use  the  soup  poured  upon 
stale  bread  or  prepared  breakfast  foods. 
Also  give  puppies  milk  once  a  day  when 
under  four  months  and  even  daily  until 
one  year  old.  It  may  be  given  as  the 
morning  meal,  poured  upon  stale  bread. 
Give  that  amount  each  time  which  will 
be  cleaned  up  with  relish  and  offer  new. 
fresh  food  at  each  meal.  Never  leave 
what  the  dog  rejects  at  a  meal.  He  will 
do  best  when  given  fresh  food  at  each 
meal.  Feed  puppies  five  times  a  day 
until  10  weeks  old;  then  less  often.  Adult 
dogs  are  fed  a  full  meal  in  the  evening 
and  a  light  one  in  the  morning.  Many 
breeders  feed  but  one  meal  daily,  in  the 
evening.  Do  not  feed  pork,  chicken,  po¬ 
tatoes,  cornmeal,  or  liver  other  than  that 
necessary  when  a  dog  is  constipated. 
Vomiting  is  a  sign  of  indigestion  and 
worms  are  a  common  cause.  For  vomit¬ 
ing  subnitrate  of  bismuth  in  10  to  30 
grain  doses,  according  to  the  age  and  size 
of  the  dog.  may  be  given  with  good  effeet 
at  intervals  of  three,  four  or  six  hours, 
according  to  severity  of  attack.  Give  it 
in  a  little  milk  or  water.  When  hook 
worms  trouble  a  puppy,  withhold  feed 
and  give  one  drop  of  carbon  tetrachlorid 
for  each  pound  of  body  weight  and  give 
a  grown  dog  two  drops  per  pound.  It  is 
given  in  gelatin  capsules,  preferable  the 
soft  closed  capsules.  If  other  capsules 
are  used  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
break  them  or  let  the  caps  come  off  at 
time  of  administration,  as  the  drug  is 
volatile  and  may  cause  suffocation  if  in¬ 
haled.  For  round  worms,  which  are  more 
common,  the  following  will  he  found  a 
good  formula  :  Mix  together  one-half  an 
ounce  each  of  fluid  extracts  of  pink  root 
and  senna  and  sirup  of  licorice  and  simple 
sirup.  Of  this  give  two  to  four  teaspoons 
every  other  morning  until  three  doses 
have  been  given. 


Apollo 

Weather  proof— J  l  Roofing  Products 

For  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal 
roofing — adapted  to  rural  and  city  properties. 

Apollo -Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  are  carefully  manufac¬ 
tured  and  highest  in  quality.  Unequaled  for  Roofing.  Siding,  Cul¬ 
verts.  Silos,  and  general  sheet  metal  work.  Sold  by  leading  dealers. 

For  fine  residences  and  public  buildings  Keystone  Coppeb  Steel 
Roofing  Tin  Plates  are  unexcelled.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added 
below  regular  brands.  Send  for  our  “Better  Buildings’! booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  30-Aug.  3 — 'Farmers’  Week.  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Aug.  2-3 — Northeastern  Conference 
Farm  Bureau  Federations,  Educational 
Building.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  0-10 — International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  eighth  annual  convention, 
New  Fbbitt  House,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Sept.  26-28 — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  fourteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oct.  6-13 — National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1 — Poultry  Show,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.  Secretarv,  D.  Lincoln 
Orr,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-15  —  North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association^  fifth  annual  show, 
Westwood.  N.  J. 

Jan.  8-12 — Poultry  Show  at  Armory, 
Morristown.  N  J.  Frank  E.  Frambes. 
Secretary,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 


July  14,  1023 
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Other  sizes  equally  low  priced. 
Over  5,000  dealers  carry  these 
engines  in  stock  and  will  save 
you  money  on  freight. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &.  CO. 

Manufacturers  Chicago 

Eastern  Branches 
New  York  Baltimore  Boston 
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EADCLAD  i  Galvanized  fToncax 

OTTTUAim-VU-U- 

Metal  Roofing  Specialist^ 

CONSUMERS!  MFG.&! 

[SUPPLY  \tO\ 

fJrom  ^Mzterlto  User 

MOUND$VlLL£,W.VA.  \ 


,  lEADOAD  ,  _ 

Vire Fence!  342 


Metal  Roofing,  ill  Styles 
Metal  Shinglei  Spouc.tiet 


£*»**k'y  1 
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95  Jbn&dcaru 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  runningveasily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  show3  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  7075  Balnbridg*,  N.  V. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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LEARN  THE 
AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS 


r\ON’T  BE  HELD  DOWN!— Tie  your 
^  future  to  the  motor  industry.  The 
field  for  well-trained,  ambitious  men  is 
unlimited. 

VAIT  CAN  EARN  $100  TO 
IUU  $400  PER  MONTH  \ 

We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  you  so  you  can 
qualify  for  a  position  in  a  Factory,  Service  Sta¬ 
tion,  Garage,  or  as  a  Licensed  Chauffeur.  You 
learn  by  doing  the  actual  work  under  expert  in¬ 
structors.  Wei  get  positions  for  our ’graduates. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars. 


AMERICAN  TRADE  SCHOOL 
DEPT.  D.  867  GENESEE  ST.  -  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

(Licensed  by  New  York  State  Boarc  of  Education .) 


L 

• 

•  • 

POULTRY 

• 

•  • 

The  Magic  Brooder 

Self-regulating ;  efficient 
and  high-grade  through¬ 
out.  Take  no  chances  with 
your  broods  but  buy  the 
Magic,  the  best  brooder 
on  earth.  It  insures  suc¬ 
cess.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  prices. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J 


OELLULOID  XjEG  BANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield.  Mass. 


To  Lay  Prior  to  August  1 

100  "Rapp”  White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

— Februarylhatch . $2.00  each 

100  “Harry  Lewi*”  White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

—April  hatch . $1.50  each 

100  "Amherst”  Red  PULLETS  -  March 
hatch . $2.00  each 

100  Prolific  Queen  White  Rock  PULLETS 

—March  hatch . $3.00  each 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

Yarmouthport,  Mass. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Six  to  fourteen  weeks  old, 

60c.  to  $1.50  each. 

Our  special  Hollywood  and  D.  YV.  Young  strains 
at  ten  and  twelve  weeks  are  selling  fast  at  $130 
per  100  pullets;  $1.40  each.  Birds  ready  for 
delivery  after  July  1st, 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  rARMS 

STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


S.  C.  RED  PULLETS 

Closely  related  to  LEADING  RED  PEN  AT  STORRS  to  date, 
1923.  Also  to  bests  C.  Bed  pens  at  Stores,  1916-1918- 
1920,  and  to  best  individual  Reds  at  Storrs,  1916-18-20- 
21  ;  to  best  Red  pen  and  3  best  individual  Reds  ever 
trap-nested  at  Storrs— all  bred  and  owned  by  us. 
Our  average  for  seven  years  in  contest,  over  180  eggs 
per  bird  ;  unequalled  by  any  other  Reds  at  Storrs. 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS  -  Groton.  Hats. 


Pound  Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Price  SI. 25  each.  High  quality  stock 
of  the  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


f'UIPY C  S.  C.  Buff,  $9—100.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
Yj|I1IvjIY3  horns, $8. 50 — 100.  Rocks, $10 — 100.  W. Rocks, 
$12—100.  Reds.  $11—100.  Mixed,  $7.60-100.  Circular  Free. 
JACOB  NIEHOND  UeAUiterrllle,  Fa.  Bsl  2 


WhiteLeghorn  Baby  Chicks 

C.  NYE  .  Lake  Como,  l*a. 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rock  Pullets  sT'i-TS'n 

Red  Pullets,  4  mos.  old.  GEORGE  MINT0,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


BAB  Y  CHICKS  f A TFF&ffigfi 

White  Leghorns,  $9;  Mixed,  $8  a  hundred.  Post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  C  i  r  e  u  1  a  r  free. 
Bank  Kef.  TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY.  Millerstown,  Pa. 


JERSEY  IQ  L  A  C  K  C3r  I A  N  T  S 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  CM. PAGE » SONS. B.x  199  Belmar,  N.  J. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  Hens  $3  and  $4  each;  Cocks, $5; 
Trios,  *12.  AN.NfU  B.  CORWIN,  Newburch,  N.Y.  It.No.S 


July  24-31 — S.C.  Anconas.lSo  ;  S.C.Brown  Leghorns, 10s; 
Breeders,  $1.50.  EARLE  S.  WILSON.  Box  497,  Himnmnd.  N.  7. 
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White  Wyandotte  Yearling  HENS  (Regal-Dorcas)  $30. 
EARLE  S.  WILSON  Box  197  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiimimiiiiiin 
USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 


Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke _ $3.25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Bull .  2.60 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk. . . .  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 

Turkey  Book,  Lamon .  1.75 

Poultry,  Richardson .  1.50 

For  tale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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THE  HENYARD 


Bread  for  Poultry 

We  are  in  a  position  to  secure  unlimit¬ 
ed  quantities  of  stale  bread  from  one  of 
the  biggest  bakeries  in  New  York.  What 
would  be  the  food  value  of  100  lbs.  of 
bread,  mixed  with  white  bran,  rye,  as 
food  for  chickens?  Do  you  think  that 
there  is  a  chance  of  selling  to  poultry- 
men?  What  would  be  a  fair  value  for 
100  lbs.  delivered?  Would  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  it  ground,  or  would  it  sell 
as  well  in  the  loaf?  A.  L. 

New  York. 

Stale  bread  is  rather  difficult  to  market 
in  its  original  condition  as  a  feed  for 
poultry  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  must 
be  fed  while  comparatively  fresh,  as  it 
is  liable  to  mould  and  spoil  if  kept  any 
great  length  of  time.  It  is  therefore  nec¬ 
essary  that  it  should  be  kiln-dried  and 
ground  quite  fine  to  prepare  it  for  poul¬ 
try  food  which  can  be  transported  and 
sold  in  a  commercial  way.  At  the  present 
time  at  least  one  company  in  New  York 
is  handling  stale  bread  in  this  manner 
and  guaranteeing  it  free  from  mould.  I 
have  no  analysis  of  the  dried  product, 
but  have  always  considered  its  food  value 
about  equal  to  cornmeal,  while  the  fact 
that  it  is  thoroughly  cooked  no  doubt  adds 
to  its  digestibiliey,  making  it.  worth  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  cornmeal.  At  present  mar¬ 
ket  prices  cornmeal  sells  around  $40  to 
$42  per  ton,  and  the  dried  ground  bread 
at  $45  per  ton.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  meet  the  competition  of  others 
who  have  been  at  the  business  for  some 
time  and  have  learned  how  to  handle  the 
trade.  Broken  crackers  have  been  selling 
at  $22  per  ton,  which  is  also  another 
source  of  competition.  Probably  the  best 
way  to  market  this  product  is  to  adver¬ 
tise  it  and  sell  it  through  the  regular 
channels  of  trade.  No  doubt  feed  deal¬ 
ers  could  be  induced  to  carry  a  supply 
on  hand  after  a  demand  had  been  created. 
It  might  also  be  possible  to  work  up  a 
trade  in  this  product  through  co-opera¬ 
tive  organizations  like  the  Long  Island 
Duck  Growers  or  the  Atlantic  States 
Poultry  Producers’  Association. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 


The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  earlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  July  2,  1923,  according  to  the 
New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feeds  all  in 
100-lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Branch- 
ville,  Belvidere,  Mt.  Holly,  Montclair, 
Milford,  Washington,  Highbridge,  French- 
town,  Sussex,  Flemington,  Trenton,  New¬ 
ton,  Lafayette,  Hackettstown,  Belle 
Meade,  Lebanon,  Clifton,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Perth  Amboy.  Morristown, 
Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somerville, 
and  Newark  : 


No.  2  white  oats  . . . 
No.  3  white  oats  . . . 
No.  2  yellow  corn  . 
No.  3  yellow  corn  . . 

Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  .  . 
Spring  middlings  . . 

Red  dog  flour  . 

Dry  brewers’  grains 
Flour  middlings 

White  hominy  . 

Yellow  hominy  . 

Gluten  feed . 

36%  cottonseed  meal 
41%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
31%  linseed  meal  . . 


Per  Bu. 


$0.52i/8 

■51% 


.99% 

•98% 


Per  Ton 
. .  2S.40 
.  .  28.15 
.  .  32.90 


39.90 
37.40 
37.40 

37.90 


.  37.90 

.  43.65 

.  43.40 

.  49.90 

.  52.40 

.  43.60 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $5  to  $10;  Ben  Davis, 
$2.50  to  $5. 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.75  ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $8  to  $8.25 ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to  $7.75. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  38%  to  39c;  good  tc 
choice,  36  to  38c ;  seconds,  34  to  35c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  41  to  42c;  gathered, 
choice,  32  to  34c ;  lower  grades,  26  to  28c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  Green  Mountain.  100  lbs.,  $1.65 
to  $1.75;  new,  bbl.,  $3  to  $5.50. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  30c;  roosters,  16  to  17c; 
broilers,  48  to  50c;  squabs,  doz.,  $3  to  $6. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  bu.  box.  $1  to  $6;  lettuce, 
bu.,  50  to  75c;  tomatoes,  crate,  $1.50  tc 
$5 ;  string  beans,  basket,  $2  to  $4 ; 
radishes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy.  No.  1,  $28.50  to  $29;  No.  2, 
$24  to  $26:  No.  3,  $20  to  $21;  clover 
mixed,  $20  to  $23.  Straw— Rye,  $31  to 
$32 ;  oat,  $15  to  $16. 


$78!! 

Complete 

Milker! 


And  no  installation  expense! 

A  TREMENDOUS  improvement  in  machine 
milking.  The  milking  machine  problem  solved! 

—  so,  FIND  OUT  —  send  for  our  FREE  book. 

Run  by  Hand —  You  need  no 
electricity,  no  gas  engine 

At  last.'  —  the  milker  tor  all  of  us  —  for  the 
larger  dairyman  and  also  for  the  man  with  S 
or  6  cows!  Does  the  work  and  does  it  right. 

Run  by  hand;  comes  complete  and  ready  to 
use;  no  installation.  Simple,  ultra- Banitary, 
easy  to  operate,  so  easy  to  clean.  Costs  you  a 
trifle:  only  $78.00 — a  small  fraction  of  other 
milkers!  Why?  Because  it  costs  less  to  make. 

It’s  so  simple.  Better  than  all  others  and  costs 
so  much  less.  Operated  by  hand  or  can  be 
changed  over  quickly  to  a  gas  engine  or 
electric  outfit. 

30  Days *  FREE  Trial! 

No  C.O.D  —no  deposit— no  obligation.  You  try 
it— and  your  word  goes  !  If  not  satisfactory, 
returnable  at  our  expense  after  fiO  milkings— 
if  satisfactory,  pay  caBh  or  half  cash  —  and 

Easy  Monthly  Payments! 

We’ll  make  that  milker  pay  for  itself  every 
day  as  it  goes  along.  It's  a  wonderful  milker 

—  simple— easy  — sanitary  — and  you’ll  find  it 
out  while  you  use  it  on  free  trial. 

This  direct  rock-bottom-price,  free-trial,  easy 
paymen  t  offer  it  made  only  where  we  have  as 
yet  appointed  no  dealers  nor  agents  —  so, 

ACT  QUICK! 

FREE  Book! 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog.  It’s  full 
of  important  facts— an  education  in  milk¬ 
ing  machines.  Learn  how  to  get  the  great¬ 
est  milking  service  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Learn  also  how  you  are  completely  pro¬ 
tected  in  giving  our  machine  a  trial  on 
your  own  herd.  Send  the  coupon  today, 
■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■a 

The  Star  Milker,  9857.,  Arlington  Heights,  ill. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  con¬ 
taining  the  facts  of  milking  machines 
and  full  details  of  your  direct  offer,  30 
days’  free  trial,  $78.00  (and  on  easy 
payments)  on  the  Star  Milker. 

Name .. 


Address 


FOR  30  DAYS 

SI  liave  a  chance  to  sell  by  mail, 
at  my  usual  LOW  PRICES,  the 
output  of  a  well-known  silo  con¬ 
cern.  Silos  absolutely  first-class, 

Oniade  of  genuine  CLEAR  FIR. 
This  lumber  is  high-priced  and 
hard  to  get  this  year,  but  YOU 
KNOW  it  is  the  ONLY  SAFE 

Lwood  for  silos.  If  you  buy  through 
me  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FAC¬ 
TORY  you  can  BUY  THE  BEST 
and  PAY  LESS.  Your  neighbor 

I  probably  bought  at  my  sale  last  year. 
Ask  him  how  much  lie  saved.  This 
sale  lasts  30  days. 

SM.  L.  SMITH 

113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville.  Pa. 


Cost  Less 


fii 


PER  YEAR 

"They  cost  no  more,  but 
they  do  last  longer",  is  what 
users  say.  Superior  material* 
and  more  careful  workman¬ 
ship  make  extra  years  of 
service.  Creosoted  staves  are 
heavy  and  carefully  matched. 
Hoops  of  best  steel,  with 
oversize  thread.  Doors  fit 
like  safe  or  refrigerator. 
Wooden  ladder  rungs.  Held  erect 
bp  Green  Mountain  anchor  arstam. 
BOOKLET  FREE. 

Write  for  Special  Offer 
on  Early  Order m 

Creamery  Packaoe  Mfg.  Co. 
Weit  St..  Rutland.  Vt. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
employment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge 
to  employer  or  employee, 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, me. 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  963 . 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY,  Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  ami  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Keystone  traction  driller,  full  equip¬ 
ment,  cheap;  good  all  around  practical  opera¬ 
tor  wanted  for  No.  5  machine;  references.  T. 
S.  MOORE.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


REFINED  COUPLE  living  in  North  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  would  board  one  or  two  children. 
ADVERTISER.  3568,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CANDEE,  1.200-egg  incubator,  1923  model,  au¬ 
tomatic  egg  turner;  guaranteed  first-class  con¬ 
dition,  $200.  T.  W.  BRAUN,  Boon  ton,  N.  J. 


DELICIOUS  CARAMELS— Pure  and  wholesome 
made  after  a  famous  recipe;  pound  box,  post¬ 
paid,  $1,  IDLEWOOD  CARAMELS,  Hillsdale, 
N.  J. 


CHRISTIAN  woman  with  1%-year  child,  wants 
plain  board  on  farm  where  there  are  no  other 
boarders;  cool  room.  ADVERTISER  302C,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  pure  maple  syrup  write  to  C.  J.  YODER, 
Grantsville,  Md. 


UNIVERSAL  double  unit  milker,  engine  and 
pump,  $140;  Star  8-ft.  windmill  and  49-ft. 
tower.  $30;  wanted,  Fordson  tractor.  H.  VAN 
KUREN,  Rummerfield,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Ospraymo  tractor  sprayer;  double- 
cylinder  pump;  four  rows,  eight  nozzles;  used 
but  little,  good  condition;  price  $150.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3029,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Board,  young  lady  with  brother  13 
years  old,  with  Protestant  on  farm  preferred, 
in  Pine  district,  Connecticut,  August  11  to  25; 
address  particulars,  ALICE  ROBERTS,  2650  De¬ 
catur  Ave.,  Fordliam,  New  York  City. 


BOARD  WANTED  —  Early  August,  farm  or 
small  hotel,  accessible  to  Catholic  church; 
moderate  terms;  full  particulars,  description 
first  letter;  refined  family,  two  adults,  child; 
references  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  3640,  care 
Rural  New'-Yorker. 


SUMMER  boarders  wanted  at  Mountain  View 
farm.  EUGENE  CHASE,  Bovina  Center, 
N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  soothing, 
refreshing,  invigorating;  pleasing  gift  for 
shut-in  friends  or  well  ones;  packed  fresh,  cre¬ 
tonne  cover,  3  lbs.,  $1.25,  prepaid;  check  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Buckeye  incubator  No.  G  with  turn¬ 
ing  trays.  E.  N.  COKSON,  East  Corinth,  Me. 
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Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

"Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printea 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  whlcb 
mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Note*. 


Name 


Street  or  R.  I.  1$ ... . .. . . ... . ... 

Postofljc©  M  •••••••••••••••• 

8tate  . 
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8-10-Wks.-Old  Pullets 

Barreil  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  $1.25— 
$1.50  each.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale.  N  J. 

ALL  CHICKS  NOW  8c 

•‘Martin”  W.  Wyandottes,  ‘‘Park’s ’’Barred  Itock,  Mixed, 
4>c.  None  better.  Fully  guaranteed.  Send  cash  order. 
Prompt  delivery.  Bank  ref.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Middltcruk,  f». 

p l  j.  Barred  Hocks,  lie;  Reds,  12c;  W.  Leghorns,  9c; 
UMl*  Mixed,  7c.  100%  guaranteed.  Order  from  adv.  or 

circular  free.  Twin  Hatchery,  McAUstervIlle,  Pa. 

Batoy  Cliix  7c  and  Up 

Get  Johnson’s  reduced  prices  on  chicks  for  July,  Au¬ 
gust  and  September.  Grand  catalogue  and  price  list 
free.  JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  Ickeeburg,  Pa. 
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r  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
I  !*e.  Barred  Rocks,  lie; 
'  Reds,  12c  and  Mixed,  8e. 
100%  Guar.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

WM.  NACK  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


BABY  CHIX 

Broilers.  Special  prices  on  large  lots 
anteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  N,  N« 


S.  C.  W.  L.,  8c,  Barr  Rocks. 
10c,  Reds  11c.  S.  O.  B.  L.  8c, 
Safe  delivery  guar- 
ace,  MeAllstervllle,  Pa. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Chicks 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  8c;  Reds,  10c;  Broilers,  7c. 
Write  for  circular.  KltANK  hi, Cm,  N«*w  Washing-ton,  Ohio 

Df  Tf  f  f7"T«  THE  KIND  THAT  LAY  THE  COLDEST 

riiLLtia  DJt  s.c.w,  leghorns  * 1 

I,.  HARDAWAY  Brandenburg,  Kentucky 

White  Wyandotte,  R.I.  Red,  Barred  Rock 

yearling  hens  laying,  line  utility  fowls,  $2. SO  each. 

RIVERDALE  P0U1TRY  FARM  Box  265  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


1  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  bucks, 

Large  uTOCK  Guillens,  liitnl ams,  Pigeons,  Collies, 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 


BREEDERS  AND  EGGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Pill5  DUCKLINGS 


Hatching  Eggs 

Price  List  Free 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS.Islip.N  T 


Beautiful  Gold  Hack  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 
l'.ggs  for  Hatching.  Selected  from  our  best  yards. 
THOMAS  REILY  -  Plymouth.  Mass. 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  "  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY." 

PULLETS,  HENS,  COCKS,  COCKERELS 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

mirvcs  c.  W.  and  BR.  L.,  8c;  B.  ROCKS,  10c 
S  C.  REDS,  11c;  MIXED,  7c.  Special 


prices  on  large  lots, 
delivery  guar.  FRANK 


Oilier  from  this  adv. 

NACE,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Safe 

R.  2 


Kent  Barred  Rocks 

SEE  PEN  2  AT  STORRS  PEN  4  AT  VINELAND 

July  chicks  at  half  price.  My  July  chicks  can  be 
brought  into  laying  by  Chriitmas.  Ten  weeks 
pul  lets  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

VV.  H.  B.  KENT  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Lead  the  World  as  Layers. 
Bred  for  EGGS  since  1889. 
Records  up  to  325  eggs  a  year. 
v  Continuous  records  up  to  148 
eggs  in  148  days.  Pullets  lay¬ 
ing  at  113  and  114  days.  Out- 
layed  over  2800  birds  in  five 
Mo.  Laying  Contests. 

BLUE  It  1 B BON  WINNERS  at  Rochester,  N.  Y„ 
Philadelphia,  Fa.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Dayton,  O., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  etc.  Keal  Money  Makers. 
Mrs.  Miller's  flock  averaged  210  eggs,  net  protlt  $8.09 
per  hen:  Mrs.  Wunch  sold  over  $157  worth  of  eggs; 
Mr.  Wilson  over  *2001  Mr.  Carr,  Indian  Head.  Md., 
made  over  $800  from  flock  of  53  hens. 

Eggs  and  Chicks  at  Half  Price 
18  Page  Cir.  Free.  Large  General  80-Page  Catalog,  25c. 
Member  Int.  Chick  Assn. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 

S  Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  insLuctions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


il 


Must  Have  Room  for 
Growing  Slock 


! |  Will  sell  1,000  Yearling  Pul-  ff 
[j  lets  from  Hogan  tested  birds,  jf 
If  $1.25  each 


i 


CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks  \  \ 

Barred  Rocks,  10c  ;  Reds,  11c,  and  Mixed,  8c.  100%  !?, 

guaranteed.  Circular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Cocalamus,  Pa 

BABY  CHICKS 

S,  G.  W.  Leghorns,  Be;  Barred  Rock.  lOc;  Red, 

11c;  Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  C.  P.  LEISTER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM 

Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 

8-10-12  Week  Old 
Ready  to  Lay  Pullets 

With  the  production  bred  in  them 
through  years  of  trapnesting  and  pedi¬ 
gree  breeding. 

We  not  only  CLAIM  to  have  the  GOODS, 
but  a  visit  to  our  plant,  where  you  can 
see  the  parent  stock  and  young  chicks 
of  all  ages  growing,  will  convince  you 
that  we  have  the  STOCK  you  want. 

Not  only  for  next  FALL  egg  production 
but  for  your  future  breeding  stock. 
Pullets  ready  for  delivery. 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Dept.  W.  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 
at  Bottom  Prices 

25  50  100 

White  or  Black  Leghorns .  S3  00  $5.50  $10  00 

Brown  Leghorns  or  Barred  Rocks .  3  75  7.00  13- 00 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks  or  Anconas...  4  00  7  75  15  00 

White  Wyandottes  or  Minorcas .  4  75  9.25  18  00 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks .  3-00  5.00  9.00 

PROMPT  DELIVERIES.  Send  money  order, 
check  or  registered  letter.  Safe  arrival  of  full 
count  anywhere  within  1200  miles  guaranteed. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Aeevciation 


White  Leghorn  and  R.  I.  Red  Pullets 

FOR  SALE 

Birds  8  weeks  old  $1.75, 12  weeks  at  82.00,  16  weeks  at  $2.25 
each.  Hens  from  breeding  pens  $2.50  to  $3.00  each ;  a  few 
cocks  $5.00  to  $10.00  each.  Booking  orders  for  Fall  deliv¬ 
ery  on  cockerels  and  ready-to-lay  pullets.  Closing  out 
sale  of  White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  ltocks, 
some  choice  birds,  all  laying.  Order  from  this  ad.  and  if 
not  pleased  return,  and  money  refunded. 


T. 

“  The  Maples  ” 


R.  THOMAS 

Bristol,  Vermont 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Pullets — 3,000 

February  to  May  hatched,  1,000, 
from  trap-nested  dams. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


VC  ADI  INf  UDMC  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
I  LAiyLIINu  LILINO  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

$1.50  each.  Anconas,  Si. 25  each.  White  Leghorns, 
$1  eacli.  White  or  Black  Leghorn,  8,  10  and  12- 
wks.  pullets,  August  and  September  delivery,  $1, 

$1 .25  and  $1 .50  each.  IDYLDELL  FARM,  Wolcott,  New  York 

S  c.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

8  to  10  wks.  old.  Bred  from  Tom  Barron's  Selected 
Breeding  Pens.  Raised  on  free  range.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

VINEYARD  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

U/hilo  U/u  an  finite  Peb’  March,  April  Pullets,  Cocker- 
Y1  illlB  11  j anU Uilo  els.  Also  2-4-6-wks  old  chicks.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  BOIVWEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist.  Mansfield,  Ohio 

S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  PULLETS 

10  weeks  old,  for  June  and  July  delivery.  Good,  vig¬ 
orous  free  range  stock,  bred  for  heavy  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  S-1.35  each.  Lower  prices  on  large  orders. 

FISHER  BROS.  -  Atlantic.  Pa. 

PRODUCTION  BRED 

S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Pullets 

8*10-weeks-old  Barron  300-egg  strain 

STEPHEN  BRUNDAGE  Salisbury  Mills,  New  York 

ROCKS 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  Anconas — S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


Breeders  of  P 
High  Grade  ” 

KAHWAY 


NEW  JERSEY 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Eggs  -,5  50~39’  pre!mid-  1(M2-Ib- 


anteed.  Also  stock. 


_ hens.  Reasonable  hat^h  guar 

L.  Compton,  Dins  Creek,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


The  Egg  Producers— The  Business  Hens. 

Thousands  of  excellent  April-hatched  pullets  now 
ready  for  delivery. 

Our  Leghorns  are  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Our  pullets  are  bred  especially  for  egg  production 
and  size. 

They  are  pullets  of  Ideal  type  with 
long  bodies  and  wide  backs. 


Stock  sold  on  a  safe  delivery,  entire  satisfaction, 
money  back  guarantee 
Send  for  interesting  illustrated  free  booklet. 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which 
is  located  on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm.  Free 
range  ;  no  fences. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  5W,  S0DUS,  N.  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  June  19,  1923: 


BARRED  ROCK 8 

Purdue  University,  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  . 

Lewis  Farms,  R  I . 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  L.  I . 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn . 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stouvhton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

E,  C.  Foreman.  Mich . 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard,  Del . 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . 

U.  E,  Dennison  Mich . 

Warren  D.  McCann,  Conn . 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y . 


WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros..  Mass . 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.I . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen.  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass . 

H.  B,  Spangler.  N,  J . 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


Laudy  Anderson.  England... 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 . 

Frank  E.  Nash,  Mass . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I  . 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn.. 
Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn. 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.Y . 

F.  L.  Meiland,  Ky . 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott,  Ill . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Miller  Bros.,  Conn . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Harriet  F.  Lawton,  Mass . 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  I . 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass . 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson.  Mass . 

Pniecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Afton  Farm,  Vt . 

Appleerest  Farm,  N.  H . 

H.  M.  Penley,  Maine  . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Hall  Farm,  Vt . 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

RoyJH.JWaite.  Md .  . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

Geo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  51,  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Vt . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt..., 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen,  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

D.  B.  Walls,  Cal . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  J . . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  .  . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

George  B.  Ferris.  Mich . 


Total . 


Week 

Total 

39 

1172 

44 

1223 

47 

1218 

38 

1083 

57 

1255 

20 

818 

22 

1043 

43 

802 

52 

1242 

20 

1003 

37 

1124 

51 

1165 

5* 

928 

41 

906 

47 

1215 

25 

912 

30 

487 

34 

633 

34 

731 

32 

743 

33 

1034 

16 

1247 

28 

764 

45 

1174 

38 

1113 

19 

1070 

41 

1410 

14 

1185 

27 

944 

44 

1329 

44 

905 

27 

854 

46 

1387 

31 

1212 

34 

1156 

31 

1004 

41 

1072 

19 

882 

9 

974 

18 

651 

33 

1219 

37 

1298 

42 

998 

35 

948 

52 

1146 

30 

1131 

32 

951 

26 

1196 

52 

1036 

40 

1146 

35 

1326 

42 

1085 

60 

1341 

36 

986 

36 

1058 

32 

1025 

37 

1258 

26 

1319 

38 

1137 

30 

1238 

44 

1358 

52 

1265 

34 

946 

31 

1175 

15 

1152 

46 

1182 

55 

1260 

58 

1367 

41 

1034 

31 

1054 

45 

1204 

28 

1162 

35 

1094 

50 

1273 

26 

927 

52 

1390 

28 

860 

51 

1061 

19 

826 

39 

1263 

21 

1022 

46 

1075 

28 

824 

34 

1029 

28 

929 

33 

1139 

45 

828 

45 

1151 

52 

1278 

46 

1066 

36 

796 

50 

1296 

53 

1200 

46 

1220 

34 

1132 

41 

1100 

46 

1210 

40 

1104 

41 

900 

42 

1200 

3712 

108284 

Roup 

I  raise  poultry  as  a  side  line.  The 
chickens  seem  to  have  a  very  severe  cold. 
There  is  a  vile  odor  from  their  breath. 
A  few  have  died.  They  are  good  feeders. 
They  eat  just  as  much  now  as  ever.  They 
are  getting  very  light.  Would  kerosene 
be  good  to  give  them?  C.  B. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

This  sounds  very  much  as  thought  your 
chickens  have  roup.  Yes,  separate  the 
sick  ones  from  the  flock,  whether  slightly 
sick  or  evidently  very  ill.  The  trouble 
does  not  come  from  feeding  too  much  pro¬ 
tein.  but  from  an  infection  that  spreads 
from  bird  to  bird.  The  disease  can  be 
treated,  but  I  know  of  no  treatment  suf- 
eiently  simple  to  justify  the  time  and 
labor  required  in  most  cases.  Kerosene 
is  recommended  by  some.  One  poultry- 
man  has  recently  advised  dipping  the 
whole  head  of  the  affected  chicken  for  an 
instant  into  a  can  -  of  kerosene,  and  in 
slight  manifestations  of  a  cold  a  few 
drops  of  this  liouid  may  be  put  into  each 
nostril  with  a  edicine  dropper.  Where 
roup  in  a  seve-e  form  is  evidently  pres¬ 
ent,  however,  there  is  great  danger  of 
simply  continuing  it  on  the  premises  if 
attempts  to  cure  the  sick  fowls  are  made. 
Vaccination  against  roup  offers  hope  for 
its  eradication.  M.  B.  d. 


Poor  Start  With  Poultry 

I  started  two  years  ago  with  a  few  R. 
I.  Red  hens,  and  last  year  I  raised  about 
600  young  stock  and  bought  some  eggs 
to  set.  That  is  where  I  think  I  got  in 
trouble.  Out  of  500  eggs  I  got  only  about 
100  chicks,  and  most  of  them  died.  I 
bought  some  pullets,  about  2  lbs.  each 
when  I  bought  them,  but  they  were  a  bad 
looking  bunch  of  chickens.  I  found  lately 
they  were  the  left  overs  from  a  hatch  of 
chickens  with  bacillary  white  diarrheea. 
Some  of  these  pullets  were  saved  over 
and  used  as  breeders  this  year.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  I  hatched  1,600  chicks  and 
lost  1,000  or  over  with  the  same  trouble. 
I  want  to  sell  all  the  R.  I.  Red  stock  I 
have  and  buy  about  50  certified  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  hens  and  150  pullets  from  certi¬ 
fied  stock,  and  start  all  over  again  ;  then 
in  the  Spring  use  the  hens  for  breeders 
and  buy  some  R.  I.  Red  chicks  and  give 
each  breed  a  try,  to  see  which  one  I  think 
is  best.  I  have  a  new  20x10  Woods’ 
open-front  house,  and  would  like  to  know 
if  this  house  will  be  O.  K.  for  Leghorns 
in  the  Winter.  I  have  always  thought  a 
Red  could  stand  more  cold  than  a  Leg¬ 
horn,  as  the  Leghorns  have  such  a  large 
comb.  The  house  is  well  built,  three-ply 
roofing  nailed  on  studding  and  then  siding 
put  ou  over  the  paper;  concrete  floor,  and 
well  off  the  ground.  h.  c. 

New  York. 

I  think  you  will  do  well  to  clean  out 
all  of  your  present  stock  of  fowls  and 
then  thoroughly  clean  up  the  quarters 
and  utensils  used  by  them,  before  install¬ 
ing  a  new  lot.  With  the  history  of  bacil¬ 
lary  white  diarrheea  that  your  old  stock- 
gives,  it  should  not  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  perpetuate  the  trouble. 

Aside  from  the  greater  liability  to 
freeze  the  comb,  particularly  of  th¬ 
in  ales,  I  do  not  know  but  that  Leghorns 
will  stand  low  temperatures  as  well  as 
the  R.  I.  Reds.  Certainly  they  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  kept  iu  open  front  houses  in 
much  colder  locations  than  yours.  With 
some  additional  precautions  to  keep  the 
large-combed  males  from  losing  their 
combs  when  the  temperature  stays  down 
around  zero  for  a  few  days  and  nights. 
I  think  you  will  find  your  open-front 
house  satisfactory  for  the  Leghorns. 
Even  freezing  the  combs  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  injure  the  fowls,  except  for  the 
period  of  soreness.  The  males  will  re¬ 
cover  their  vigor  after  the  combs  heal. 

M.  B.  D. 


Milk  for  Poultry  Spoils;  Hawks  and 
Strychnine 

I  have  been  feeding  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk  and  find  now  that  it  will  not  keep. 
It  smells  strong  and  has  bubbles  in  it. 
Is  it  fit  to  feed  to  chicks  or  anything 
else?  Could  I  use  chloride  of  lime  and 
make  it  all  right?  As  to  chicken  hawks 
and  strychnine.  I  have  had  visits  from 
hawks,  four  or  five  per  day  ;  lost  100  out 
of  300  chicks  until  I  mixed  some  strych¬ 
nine  with  molasses  or  other  sticky  sub¬ 
stance  and  put  a  little  on  each  chick’s 
head  and  would  not  see  any  more  of  the 
hawks  and  think  it  a  simple  and  sure 
cure.  I  have  tried  it  on  four  different 
bunches  of  chicks  and  has  not  failed,  nor 
have  found  any  disadvantages.  k.  l. 

I  should  not  attempt  to  renovate  any 
kind  of  milk  after  it  had  begun  to  show 
signs  of  putrefaction.  Milk,  like  other 
animal  matter,  will  rot  and  become 
wholly  unfit  for  food  in  time  and  care 
should  be  exercised  in  hot  weather  when 
feeding  it.  The  semi-solid  buttermilk 
will  keep  for  several  weeks,  at  least,  in 
an  ordinary  cool  cellar,  if  kept  covered 
by  cold  water,  but  there  is,  of  course,  a 
limit  to  its  keeping  qualities. 

Strychnine  upon  the  heads  of  chicks 
should  make  them  a  bitter  dose  for  hawks, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  injure  the 
chicks.  The  feeding  of  strychnine,  or 
the  crude  drug,  mix  vomica,  from  which 
strychnine  is  derived,  to  fowls  to  make 
them  distasteful  to  hawks  is  a  measure 
that  seems  to  be  popular  in  the  South, 
and  has  many  advocates.  No  one  seems 
to  possess  any  exact  knowledge  of  its 
merits,  however,  and  there  seems  to  be 
yet  a  question  whether  it  is  a  safe  and 
efficacious  procedure.  Hens  and  chicks 
probably  possess  a  considerable  amount 
of  immunity  to  strychnine  or  mix  vomica 
poisoning,  but  the  feeding  of  it  could  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  easily  overdone.  Strych¬ 
nine  is  a  poison  to  be  handled  cautiously. 

M.  B.  D. 


Scaly  Leg 

Our  hens  are  afflicted  with  the  scaly ; 
cannot  stand  on  their  feet.  Can  you 
give  a  remedy?  m.  g. 

If  by  “scaly”  you  mean  scaly  leg.  a 
disease  marked  by  rough,  scaly  feet  and 
legs,  you  may  get  rid  of  this  by  applying 
kerosene  to  the  parts,  after,  in  bad  cases, 
having  softened  the  rough  masse^s  with 
soap  and  water  and  removed  the*  worst 
of  the  excresences  with  a  stiff  brush  or 
smooth  stick.  Mild  casas  of  scaly  leg 
may  be  treated  by  simply  dipping  the 
feet  and  legs  into  kerosene,  taking  care 
not  to  wet  the  feathered  portions  of  the 
leg.  The  disease  does  little  harm,  other 
than  to  the  appearance  of  the  fowls,  and 
is  caused  by  mites  which  work  beneath 
the  scales  of  the  feet  and  shanks.  These 
mites,  like  others  affecting  fowls,  are 
easily  killed  by  oils  or  greases,  if  the 
latter  are  brought  into  contact  with  them. 

M.  B.  D. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Grain  With  Pasture 

I  have  hue  cows,  half  Guernsey  anil 
Jersey,  remainder  Holstein,  all  good 
milkers.  Can  get  brewers’  grain,  22  per 
cent  protein,  hominy  10  per  cent,  ground 
oats,  bran,  wheat  middlings,  gluten  and 
linseed  meal.  Have  good  pasture  now 
but  might  get  short  in  July  and  August. 

New  York.  w.  N.  v. 

You  are  wise  to  provide  a  useful  grain 
ration  to  supplement  pasture  through 
July  and  August.  If  you  can  get  brewers’ 
grains  carrying  22  per  cent  of  protein, 
and  hominy,  together  with  the  other  feeds 
mentioned  the  following  combination  will 
be  suitable  for  Summer  feeding.  250  lbs. 
hominy,  200  lbs.  brewers’  grain,  150  lbs. 
gluten  feed,  150  lbs.  linseed  meal,  150 
lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

If  the  cows  are  not  in  good  flesh,  the 
cottonseed  meal  should  be  replaced  with 
oats.  If  they  are  in  good  condition,  how¬ 
ever,  the  added  protein  will  more  than 

pay  its  cost. 

Changing  Ration 

Will  you  tell  us  a  ration  (about  20  to 
22  per  cent  protein)  for  feeding  milk 
cows?  At  present  writing  have  just  se¬ 
cured  this  farm  with  12  cows.  They  are 
feeding  1  (it.  gluten,  1  qt.  balanced  ration 
or  stock  food  and  a  sprinkling  of  rye 
bran  on  the  wet  mash,  two  messes  a  day. 
1  wish  to  change  their  ration.  No  silage, 
but  have  fair  grade  pasture,  and  mixed 
clover  and  Timothy  hay.  I  am  putting 
in  silo,  so  expect  to  have  silage  and  good 
clover  hay  for  the  Winter.  D.  B.  n. 

New  York. 

You  would  be  wise  to  change  the  ra¬ 
tion  of  the  12  cows  now  in  milk.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  gluten  to  the  low  grade  feed 
that  you  mention  would  not  provide  a 
satisfactory  or  economical  mixture.  Any 
combination  that  includes  oat  hulls  and 
weed  seeds,  and  residual  products  in¬ 
cident  to  the  manufacture  of  hominy  or 
oat  meal,  must  contain  a  high  fiber  con¬ 
tent  and  consist  of  undigesfible  material. 
With  silage  and  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay 
available  for  Winter  use  and  with  your 
cows  running  on  pasture  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  a  simple  combination  consisting  of 
150  lbs.  ground  oats,  300  lbs.  liominy, 
200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  150  lbs.  linseed 
meal,  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  gluten  feed 
will  prove  satisfactory.  Feed  this  to 
your  cows  in  milk.  For  the  dry  cows 
use  equal  parts  of  corn  and  oats  to 
which  20  per  cent  of  linseed  meal  has 
been  added. 

Of  course  if  you  care  to  use  only  corn- 
meal,  two  parts,  and  bran,  two  parts,  and 
gluten  feed,  two  parts,  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  it  could  be  substituted  for  the  above, 
but  with  scarcely  as  good  results. 

Feeding  Family  Cow;  Ponies  for  Work 

I  am  thinking  of  securing  a  Jersey  cow 
for  our  milk  supply.  Could  you  tell  me 
how  to  feed  her  and  the  cost,  taking  pre¬ 
vailing  prices  in  this  locality  as  a  guide? 
I  have  been  told  that  two  Shetland 
ponies,  not  the  fancy  breed,  but  those  a 
slight  bit  larger  and  not  suitable  for  show 
purposes,  could  be  used  for  light  field 
work  and  are  capable  of  pulling  an  8-in. 
plow.  Have  you  any  data  on  this? 

New  Jersey.  J.  G.  H. 

Jersey  cows  are  very  well  suited  for 
family  purposes.  The  milk  that  they 
produce  will  test  around  five  per  cent 
butterfat,  and  a  cow  of  average  produc¬ 
tion  can  be  depended  upon  to  yield  about 
six  quarts  a  day.  You  will  find  that 
the  cow,  if  properly  fed,  can  be  milked 
IO  months  of  the  year,  and  she  should 
be  bred  so  that  the  dry  period  wrill  come 
during  the  season  of  the  year  when  you 
have  the  least  demand  for  milk  and  dairy 
products.  July  and  August  are  the  best 
months  to  have  a  cow  go  dry  under  aver¬ 
age  circumstances. 

The  feeds  necessary  for  feeding  a  fam¬ 
ily  cow  of  this  sort  consist  of  baled  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover  hay  and  a  grain  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal, 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  linseed  meal, 
and  gluten  feed.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
to  your  advantage  to  use  some  one  of 
the  better  brands  of  prepared  feed  which 
would  save  mixing  and  the  purchase  of 
the  several  ingredients.  If  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  adopted  select  a  24  per  cent  feed 
that  yields  not  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  fiber.  Beet  pulp  should  be  fed,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  Winter  to  provide 
succulence.  Its  use  may  be  continued 
during  the  Summer  in  case  the  cow  does 


not  have  access  to  pasture  grass.  You 
will  find  that  mixtures  of  this  character 
will  cost  you  in  the  neighborhood  of  .$50 
a  ton.  It  will  require  from  five  to 
eight  pounds  a  day  of  the  grain  and  ap¬ 
proximately  10  pounds  of  hay  with  from 
four  to  five  pounds  of  the  dry  beet  pulp. 

It  would  be  unwsie  to  use  Shetland 
ponies  for  even  the  light  farm  work  that 
you  have  under  consideration.  If  it 
seems  unwise  for  you  to  secure  regular 
work  horses  then  it  would  be  better  for 
you  to  hire  some  farmer  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  plow  your  land  and  put  in  the 
crops  desired. 

Fish  Meal  for  Pigs 

iWhat  would  be  a  good  ration  for  a 
pig  weighing  about  175  lbs.?  He  will 
be  turned  on  a  rape  pasture  in  about 
three  weeks.  Is  fish  meal  considered  as 
good  as  digester  tankage  for  swine  when 
milk  is  not  available?  w.  J.  T. 

New  York. 

Fish  meal  is  less  expensive  than  tank¬ 
age  and  serves  well  as  a  supplement  for 


Any  one  who  has  ever  kept  Holstein 
cattle  will  tell  you  of  strange  marks 
put  on  by  nature  with  charcoal  on  the 
white  background.  We  had  one  cow 
with  the  picture  of  a  human  face  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked  in  this  way.  Sometimes 
these  markings  show  a  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  some  noted  human  character. 
All  sorts  of  curious  things  appear  and 


corn  in  swine  feeding.  The  fish  meal 
alone  will  not  yield  as  high  a  percentage 
of  protein,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  feed 
more  fish  meal  than  tankage  in  -order  to 
bring  the  mixture  into  balance. 

You  do  not  state  whether  the  pig  in 
question  is  to  be  maintained  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  or  to  fatten  for  Fall  kill¬ 
ing.  Assuming  that  you  desire  to  butcher 
this  pig  and  if  the  jug  has  access  to  rape 
pasture  then  a  simple  ration  consisting 
of  85  parts  of  corn  and  15  parts  of  fish 
meal  will  suffice.  The  pig  already  has 
its  growth  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  use 
the  more  expensive  feeds  such  as  mid¬ 
dlings  and  oats  in  its  ration.  Usually 
it  does  not  pay  to  carry  hogs  along  at 
a  uniform  weight  during  the  Summer; 
but  I  judge  that  you  do  not  desire  that 
this  animal  shall  weigh  more  than  250 
to  300  lbs.  at  butchering  time.  If  this 
is  the  case  then  about  four  lbs.  of  grain 
should  be  fed  per  day.  This  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  gain  of  one  pound  a  day  and  the 
amount  can  be  increased  about  the  first 
of  September  and  the  pig  placed  on  full 
feed. 

Where  animal  protein  is  obtained  from 
either  fish  meal  or  digester  tankage  rath¬ 
er  than  from  skim  milk  it  is  esssential 
that  some  ground  limestone  and  salt  be 
available  at  all  times  to  provide  ample 
mineral  constituents.  These  substances 
should  not  be  mixed  with  the  feed  lest  it 
may  decrease  the  palatability  of  the  feed ; 
but  put  in  a  separate  trough  or  box  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  weather. 


The  Milkhouse  Question 

Farmers  in  New  York  State,  you  will 
agree,  are  having  obstacles  to  meet  on 
every  hand.  The  city  people,  millions  of 
them,  are  calling  for  their  produce,  espe¬ 


cially  milk  from  these  northern  counties, 
as  that  furnishes  food  for  thousands  of 
children,  the  babies  in  our  large  cities. 
What  mother  is  there  who  does  not  wish, 
sacrificing  anything,  to  supply  her  baby 
with  the  best  of  milk  ;  the  best  that  it  is 
possible  to  buy?  These  farmers  of  this 
State,  of  our  own  county,  are  attempting 
to  help  supply  that  need.  Our  State  has 
an  Agricultural  Department,  a  State 
Board  of  Health,  to  inspect  the  dairies 
and  conditions,  to  help  these  farmers  to 
know  how  to  supply  the  best  of  milk.  We 
are  glad  for,  and  we  hope  we  appreciate, 
those  State  departments.  Inasmuch  as 
we  farmers  pay  taxes  to  help  maintain 
these  departments,  we  appeal  to  them  to 
send  men  out  as  inspectors  who  possess, 
not  only  scientific  knowledge  from  our 
agricultural  schools  and  colleges,  but 
practical  knowledge  of  a  well-ordered 
farm,  and  at  least  some  of  the  ordinary 
working  conditions  of  these  farms  as 
well.  The  farmers  believe  these  inspec¬ 
tors  incompetent,  sometimes. 

The  State  is  demanding  of  the  farmers 
this  year,  milkhouses  for  the  proper  care 
of  milk  when  it  is  in  the  farmer’s  hands. 
The  company  which  buys  our  milk  also 
has  its  inspector  of  dairies  and  condi¬ 
tions.  His  demands  are  more  lenient,  be¬ 
cause  his  company  is  after  the.  pounds 
of  milk  more  than  he  is  demanding  that, 
sanitary  laws  be  observed.  Now,  which 
inspector  is  authority  on  this  subject? 
This  latter  inspector  does  not  agree  with 
the  State  as  to  details  concerning  the 
milklfouse.  We  believe  that  if  the  farmer 
would  realize  that  the  State  is  the  au¬ 
thority  instead  of  anyone  else  who  pre- 


've  know  farmers  who  are  quite  super¬ 
stitious  about  such  matters. 

But  these  curious  markings  are  not 
confined  to  the  Holstein  cattle.  Mr. 
C.  E.  Snell  of  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 
sends  us  this  picture.  This  is  an 
Ayrshire  cow  and  it  is  easy  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  figure  7  marked  in  white 
on  her  forehead.  Seven  is  a  lucky  num¬ 
ber.  This  ought  to  be  a  good  cow. 


tends  to  know  ;  that  if  he  had  depended 
on  that  State  for  information  when  he 
wanted  to  provide  a  suitable  place  to 
care  for  his  milk,  instead  of  someone  who 
did  not  really  know,  he  would  be  spared 
the  condemnation  of  his  milk  by  the  State 
and  of  the  kind  of  a  milkhouse  he  ignor¬ 
antly  provided,  and  he  would  not  be  con¬ 
demning  the  State  Board  of  Health  and 
its  demands. 

Granting  the  farmer  has  complied  with 
the  State  in  this,  and  many  have,  that 
does  not  guarantee  the  milk  to  be  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  when  it  reaches  those 
babies,  does  it?  Why  do  not  the  authori¬ 
ties  realize  that  there  are  other  avenues 
of  contamination?  If  that  milk  is  car¬ 
ried  in  cans  that  are  not  properly  steril¬ 
ized  and  bottled  under  conditions  that  a 
farmer  would  condemn — with  flies,  laden 
with  poison,  filth  and  disease  germs  of 
the  city,  about  the  bottling  stations  as  re¬ 
ported — then  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
city  end  of  the  inspection?  It  seems 
someone  prefers  to  condemn  the  more 
wholesome  farmer  than  to  condemn  the 
city  inspection,  a  demonstration  of  how 
people  will  condemn  a  thing  before  they 
actually  know  if  it  is  right  or  wrong. 
When  that  city  awakens  to  the  true  cause 
of  milk  contamination  the  farmer  will 
not  be  a  disrespected  factor. 

Even  as  the  intelligent  farmer  realizes 
he  has  a  need  for  these  State  depart¬ 
ments,  realizes  that  his  taxes  support 
them,  he  will  get  wide  awake  to  recog¬ 
nize  who  is  the  authority  on  the  milk¬ 
house  question,  and  depend  on  that  au¬ 
thority,  and  also.  when  contentions  arise 
over  testing  of  his  milk,  unfair  prices  of 
milk  and  feed,  instead  of  hearsay,  and 
then  in  consequence  complain.  The  en¬ 
lightened  farmer  sees  the  need  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  farmers  for  the  promotion 
and  protection  of  his  interests.  He  is 
also  interested  to  know  if  the  Dairymen’s 
League  is  headed  by  capable  men  of  his 
own  class  and  are  not  veritably  only 
“lovers  of  money.”  If  there  are  any 
such,  why  does  not  the  farmer  appeal  to 
his  State  authority?  When  all  farmers 
learn  to  recognize  and  use  that  author¬ 
ity,  we  believe  many  farm  problems  will 
be  solved.  Even  as  people  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  who  is  the  authority  in  our  everyday 


life,  but  follow  these  various  codes  of 
ethics  as  excuses  for  refusing  to  follow 
the  Bible  precisely,  so  do  farmers  fail  to 
recognize  their  authority  on  farm  prob¬ 
lems.  A  SUBSCRIBER. 


“Sure  and  Simple  Chickenpox  Cure” 

Let  me  tell  you  of  such  a  very  simple 
remedy  for  the  most  malignant  form  of 
chickenpox,  even  birds  that  were  so  bad 
that  swollen  lumps  had  closed  both  eyes 
and  that  had  begun  to  have  a  bad  odor. 
It  is  sure  and  it  is  safe,  and  so  easy  and 
simple,  and  was  discovered  simply  by 
trying  whatever  one  could  think  of  that 
was  safe  and  which  might  by  chance  cure 
a  lot  of  suffering  poultry. 

Borax — nothing  but  common  20-mule 
borax  that  you  can  purchase  for  a  few 
cents  at  the  grocery  store.  Simply  take 
an  old  dish  that  is  absolutely  clean  and 
into  a  pint  of  water  dissolve  all  the  borax 
you  possibly  can,  wash  the  lumps  and 
swellings  with  this  borax  water  and  wipe 
with  a  clean  cloth.  Next  dampen  a  little 
dry  borax  with  water  and  rub  onto  each 
swelling.  Follow  up  with  this  treatment 
every  three  days  for  four  times,  and  you 
can  cure  every  case.  Of  course,  if  the 
bird  has  had  its  eyes  swollen  together  for 
several  days  and  cannot  eat,  you  must 
feed  her,  else  she  will  die  of  exhaustion. 

We  see.  too  much  in  the  poultry  papers 
advising  inoculation  of  poultry  for  chick¬ 
enpox,  which  is  not  necessary  when  the 
above  remedy  will  surely  effect  a  cure. 

Wash  all  drinking  vessels  and  feed 
dishes  with  the  borax  dissolved  in  water 
about  as  strong  as  what  you  used  to  wash 
the  swollen  heads  with,  only,  of  course, 
a  new  clean  mixture.  With  the  thor¬ 
ough  use  of  the  above,  your  chickenpox 
troubles  will  never  return.  Those  lumps 
will  dry  down  and  have  a  dirty  brown 
scab  form  thereon,  but  the  germs  are  dead 
and  the  scabs  will  drop  off. 

Many  birds  with  a  malignant  form  of 
this  trouble  die  from  exhaustion  and  also 
being  unable  to  see  the  food.  Any  birds 
that  have  become  weak  should  be  fed  a 
liberal  supply  of  bread  and  milk  daily 
for.  a  week  or  10  days  besides  its  usual 
rations;  any  bird  with  natural  vitality 
will  come  up  info  as  good  a  condition  as 
before  the  chickenpox  attacks  if  the 
above  treatment  is  followed. 

E.  R.  SWEETSER. 

Borax  is  a  chemical  combination  of 
boric  acid  and  soda,  or  borate  of  soda, 
and  its  effect  is  that  of  boric  acid  alone,  a 
drug  so  frequently  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  chickenpox,  roup  and  like 
germ .  diseases.  Neither  is  a  germicide; 
ihat  is.  capable  of  killing  disease  germs’ 
but  both  are  antiseptics;  that  is,  inimical 
to  germ  growth  and  development.  An 
antiseptic  may  be  considered  a  substance 
capable  of  doing  part  of  the  work  of  a 
germicide,  but  not  powerful  enough  to 
do  it  all.  Antiseptics,  however,  have 
then-  use  where  germicides  are  not  need¬ 
ed.  I  he  use  of  borax  as  suggested  is  ra¬ 
tional  and  to  be  commended. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  sev¬ 
eral  expressions  used  by  our  correspond¬ 
ent;  not  to  criticize,  but  to  illustrate  a 
fault  so  commonly  found  in  articles  upon 
disease.  These  expressions  are,  “The 
above  remedy  will  surely  effect  a  cure  ” 
and  “Your  chickenpox  troubles  will  nev¬ 
er  return.”  When  one  has  had  but  limit¬ 
ed  experience  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
and  finds  a  malady  readily  yielding  *0 
some  particular  treatment,  he  is  pretty 
apt  to  conclude  that  he  has  found  an  in¬ 
fallible  cure,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  strongest  possible  statements 
with  regard  to  it.  This  is  as  true  in 
human  medicine  as  in  the  treatment  of 
the  lower  animals.  A  more  extended  ex¬ 
perience,  however,  is  pretty  apt  to  show 
him  that  any  disease  may  at  times  act 
like  a  lamb,  and  at  other  times,  without 
any  evident  reason,  like  a  devouring  lion. 
This  is  quite  true  of  chickenpox.  Or¬ 
dinarily,  it  is  a  mild  affection,  recovering 
spontaneously  or  yielding  to  simple  meas¬ 
ures  of  treatment,  but  occasionally  it  as¬ 
sumes  an  almost  malignant  form  and  be¬ 
comes  very  fatal.  It  has  been  especially 
so  during  the  past  Winter  and  seems  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  roup.  Many  poultrymen  have 
had  most  unfortunate  and  discouraging 
experiences  along  this  line  in  the  past 
few  months*.  Oflher  remedies  failing, 
vaccination  has  been  turned  to  as  a  prom¬ 
ising  preventive.  In  writing  about  our 
experiences  with  remedies,  then,  let  us 
be  chary  of  such  expressions  as  “I  know” 
and  “surely.”  There  are  but  few  things 
that  we  can  be  sure  of  in  this  world : 
most  people  limit  them  to  two — death  and 
taxes.  M.  b.  n. 


A  Handy  Wood  Basket 

I  have  previously  told  how  a  market 
basket  may  be  made  durable  and  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  for  carrying  firewood  by 
lining  it  with  strong  cloth  or  carpet.  My 
brother  has  lately  added  improvements  to 
ours,  which  make  it  practically  inde¬ 
structible  ;  at  least,  for  a  long  time.  A 
piece  of  pliable  roofing,  cut  to  fit,  is  laid 
in  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  over  the  lin¬ 
ing,  and  the  handle  is  reinforced  with  a 
leather  strap  which  goes  completely 
around  the  basket,  following  the  handle, 
upon  which  it  is  laid  and  tied  fast  with 
leather  shoestrings.  This  supports  the 
weight  carried,  and  makes  the  basket  a 
luxury  never  to  be  dispensed  with  bv 
those  who  have  used  it.  Think,  too.  how 
much  dirt  is  kept  from  the  floor,  and  how 
much  wear  saved  on  sleeves. 

G.  A.  TIMMERMAN. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  offerings 
of  the  Mutual  Benefit  League  124  Pearl 
St.,  Buffalo?  They  have  two  very  slick 
salesmen  in  this  vicinity  holding  out  al¬ 
luring  offers  of  profits  of  as  high  as 
$13.80  on  every  $10  invested  in  their 
mortgage  contracts.  There  must,  be  some 
hole  in  their  proposition.  I  am  enclosing 
one  of  their  circulars.  I,.  M.  c. 

New  York. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  League  is  one  of 
the  organizations  which  proposes  to  loan 
money  at  3  per  cent  for  home  building 
to  those  entering  into  a  contract  with  the 
so-called  league  to  pay  in  1  per  cent  of 
the  contract  monthly  or  12  per  cent  of 
the  amount  to  be  loaned  yearly.  The 
representations  of  the  salesmen  of  this 
class  of  concerns  are  very  misleading.  The 
prospective  home  builder  is  led  to  believe 
that  the  loan  will  be  forthcoming  within 
10  months.  There  is  no  definite  date  set 
for  the  loan  in  the  contract.  Subscribers 
have  to  wait  their  turn  and  the  average 
time  seems  to  be  from  22  to  24  months. 
The  large  profit  represented  to  be  made 
on  the  contracts  is  supposed  to  be  made 
by  selling  the  contracts  to  others  when 
the  loan  is  available.  This  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  isolated  cases  but  on  the  whole 
our  experience  with  cheap  rate  loaning 
concerns  has  been  unsatisfactory  when 
not  disastrous  and  our  advice  to  farmers 
is  to  give  all  such  propositions  a  wide 
berth.  The  regular  building  and  loan  as¬ 
sociations  which  are  subject  to  inspection 
of  the  State  banking  department  can 
render  much  better  and  safer  service  to 
home  builders.  The  Mutual  Benefit 
League  is  under  no  such  supervision. 

In  reference  to  inclosed  bulletin  and 
advertisement  in  county  newspaper  of 
New  York  State  Farm  Sales  Company, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  a  representative  of  the  con- 
corn  called  on  me  today.  He  said  they 
charged  9  per  cent  as  commission  and  i 
per  cent  for  advertising ;  the  latter  is 
paid  in  advance,  or  will  take  it  in  install¬ 
ments.  They  have  quite  an  attractive 
catalogue  and  monthly  bulletin.  1  agree 
that  advertising  is  the  way  to  reach  a 
buyer.  He  adds  the  9  per  cent  and  1  per 
cent  to  net  price  of  farm.  He  noticed 
The  R.  N.-Y.  on  table  and  showed  me  a 
letter  of  R.  N.-Y.  quoting  on  advertising 
and  other  quotations.  Not  in  their  cat¬ 
alogue  or  other  literature  is  any  name  of 
official  of  the  concern.  The  name  implies 
State  organization,  but  hardly  think  it  is 
part  of  Bureau  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
Albany.  The  salesman’s  name  is  Mr. 
After.  He  had  two  contracts  for  the  day 
and  two  checks,  one  $15  and  one  $30.  I 
did  not  sign  contract  or  give  any  check, 
preferring  to  communicate  with  you  to  as¬ 
certain  if  responsible.  It  occurred  to  me 
it  may  be  another  name  for  real  estate 
operators  you  have  exposed,  but  hope  not. 

New  York.  J.  h.  w. 

The  terms  of  the  New  Y’ork  State 
Farm  Sales  Company  in  listing  property 
are  9  per  cent  upon  selling  the  property 
and  1  per  cent  to  be  paid  at  time  of  list¬ 
ing.  for  advertising  purposes.  This  real 
estate  concern  claims  to  publish  a  maga¬ 
zine  in  which  farm  property  listed  with 
the  agency  is  advertised ;  also  in  foreign 
language  papers.  If  you  list  a  farm  worth 
$10,000  with  this  agency  you  are  required 
to  pay  $100  in  advance  for  advertising 
purposes.  This  smacks  of  the  Ostrander 
scheme,  which  has  more  recently  been 
perpetuated  by  Cornell.  No  doubt  if 
New  Y"ork  State  Farm  Sales  Company 
can  list  enough  farms  on  these  terms  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
any  farms  are  sold  under  the  plan  or  not. 
Ostrander  and  Cornell  made  no  serious 
attempt  to  sell  'farm  property.  The  ad¬ 
vance  fees  proved  easier  money.  J.  ,T. 
Black,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  is  working 
the  same  game.  The  efforts  of  The  R. 
N.-Y".  for  20  years  have  been  to  stamp  out 
the  nefarious  schemes.  The  1  per  cent 
for  advertising  is  only  a  cloak  for  the  old 
fraud.  The  R.  N.-Y".  may  have  innocently 
quoted  advertising  rates  before  being 
aware  of  the  scheme. 

My  daughter  has  taught  the  last  two 
years  in  district  schools.  In  April  a  book 
agent.  P.  G.  Darwin,  Owego.  N.  Y".  (al¬ 
though  he  once  gave  his  address  as  Buf¬ 
falo.  N.  Y".)  came  to  her  school  represent¬ 
ing  himself  to  be  from  the  education  de¬ 
partment  at  Albany,  and  asked  if  she 


were  having  any  trouble  teaching  nature 
study.  Now  it  is  such  a  common  thing 
for  the  department  to  make  new  rulings 
and  change  the  requirements  in  these, 
newer  subjects  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  up 
to  date  in  them,  and  helps,  or  explana¬ 
tions  coming  from  headquarters  did  not 
look  suspicious.  He  was  selling  “Public 
School  Methods”  project  edition,  at 
$37.25  cash  or  $38.75  with  time  for  seven 
books  which  of  course  contained  the  latest 
and  best  method  of  teaching  and  were 
recommended  by  Dr.  Buck  and  others 
from  Geneseo,  showing  her  a  long  list 
of  names  of  teachers  she  knew  who  had 
signed  for  them.  The  price  was  so  pro¬ 
hibitive  that  finally  in  desperation  she 
asked  him  if  she  were  obliged  to  buy 
them.  He  admitted  that  she  was  not 
obliged  to,  but,  and  the  but  carried  with 
it  the  awful  consequences  of  not  taking 
advantage  of  the  best  approved  and  rec¬ 
ommended  methods  that  he  frightened 
her  into  thinking  that  she  could  not 
compete  with  the  other  teachers  if  she 
did  not  have  them.  The  threat  would 
not  have  meant  anything  to  her  if  he 
had  not  been  sent  by  the  department.  She 
thought  she  would  at  least  take  advant¬ 
age  of  the  cash  price  and  gave  him  her 
check  for  $37.25.  It  was  simply  a  case 
of  an  old  agent  being  too  much  for  a 
young  teacher  who  is  trying  to  do  good 
work  in  the  required  way.  She  was 
saving  her  money  for  a  normal  course, 
which  she  expects  to  begin  in  September. 
Our  district  superintendent  has  had  a 
great  many  complaints  about  this  man, 
but  has  got  no  satisfaction  from  him  so 
far.  If  he  will  not  refund  the  money . 
and  allow  us  to  return  the  books  to  him 
or  the  publishers  in  Chicago,  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  notify  the  district  superintend¬ 
ents  of  his  way  of  doing  business. 

New  York.  mbs.  w.  c.  m. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  getting  a  re¬ 
fund  of  any  money  from  this  class  of 
book-agent  pirates.  We  had  another 
complaint  recently  where  a  young  girl 
was  induced  by  another  agent  of  School 
Methods  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  to  sign 
for  a  set  of  books,  and  fortunately  in 
this  case,  payment  was  not  made  in  ad¬ 
vance.  We  advised  the  parents  of  the 
young  girl  to  resist  all  efforts  of  the 
book  concern  to  collect  on  the  contract. 
The  Department  of  Education,  Albany, 
has  advised  district  superintendents  to 
warn  teachers  against  buying  books 
from  canvassing  agents.  Young  girls  are 
an  easy  prey  to  these  oily-tongued  book 
agents. 

I  see  where  you  are  helping  other  peo¬ 
ple  to  keep  from  the  clutches  of  frauds. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  give  me  some  infor¬ 
mation  about  this?  'What  is  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  United  American  Auto  Own¬ 
ers’  Association,  1045  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  as  an  insurance  company.  My 
husband  had  both  truck  and  car  insured 
by  them  and  paid  $30  down  and  the 
rest  is  to  be  paid  in  00  days.  Quite  a 
few  people  have  insured  around  here.  If 
a  fraud,  can  they  collect  the  balance  due 
them?  I  think  it  is  about  $29  or  830. 

New  York.  jibs.  j.  t.  w. 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  fact  as  the 
United  American  Auto  Owners’  Associa¬ 
tion.  but  there  is  apparently  a  concern 
by  this  name  at  the  address  given  which 
is  not  an  insurance  company  at  all,  but 
is  selling  a  “service  contract.”  The  con¬ 
tract  specifies  on  the  face  of  it  that  it  is 
not  a  policy  of  insurance.  Like  other  con¬ 
cerns  of  this  kind,  there  is  a  provision 
for  towing  the  automobile,  if  disabled 
within  10  miles  of  one  of  the  official 
stations  of  the  company.  We  have  no 
knowledge  where  these  stations  may  be 
located,  or  if  there  are  any  such  stations 
at  all.  The  contract  further  provides  for  j 
representing  the  owners  in  claims  for 
damages,  purchasing  accessories,  selling 
the  automobile  when  desired,  securing 
loans  on  it.  etc.  For  ourselves  we  would 
not  be  inclined  to  invest  25  cents  for  a 
service  contract  of  this  kind,  and  how 
any  person  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
reason  can  be  induced  to  sign  such  a 
contract  and  agree  to  pay  $29.50  for 
such  service,  is  more  than  we  can  un¬ 
derstand.  We  know  in  many  eases  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  induced  to  sign  these  con¬ 
tracts  believing  that  they  were  purchas¬ 
ing  automobile  insurance,  while  the  con¬ 
tract  states  clearly  that  it  is  not  an  in¬ 
surance  policy,  being  a  service  contract.  1 


Years  ago  we  heard  of  a  delightful 
New  England  woman  who  received  her 
first  telegram.  Her  husband  had  gone 
down  to  the  city,  and  had  promised  to 
send  her  a  telegram  as  soon  as  he  ar¬ 
rived.  He  did  so,  and  the  message  was 
delivered  in  order.  The  woman  opened 
the  yellow  envelope,  glanced  at  the  mes¬ 
sage.  and  then  with  fire  in  her  eye 
handed  it  back  to  the  messenger.  “Y"ou 
take  that  right  back  to  the  man  that 
gave  it  to  ye.”  she  said.  “It  ain’t  right. 
That  ain't  Abner’s  handwritin’.” — Bos¬ 
ton  Herald. 


■■  "  '  ■ .  ^ 

Tor  Better  Silage  ~ 
and  longer  Service 

Owning  a  Case  Silo  filler  means  better  silage,  because: 

You  can  fill  your  silo  when  the  corn  or  other  forage  crop  has  the  greatest 
feeding  or  milk  producing  value. 

You  can  cut  the  silage  evenly  and  of  the  best  length  for  packing,  keeping 
and  feeding. 

You  can  allow  time  for  shrinkage  and  fill  your  silo  full. 

These  advantages  represent  a  yearly  cash  saving  often  equal  to  the  first 
cost  of  a  Case  Silo  Filler. 

A  Case  Silo  Filler  gives  you  longer  service,  because: 

The  large,  strong,  hot  riveted  frame,  makes  a  rigid  foundation  for  all  the 
working  parts,  holding  them  in  line  and  reducing  friction  losses  and  wear. 

The  strong  axles  and  trucks  stand  up  under  the  strains  of  transportation. 

A  boiler  plate  flywheel,  strong,  heavy  and  safe,  carries  the  adjustable 
knives  and  fans  that  cut,  blow  and  throw  *he  silage  into  the  highest  silos. 

All  bearings  have  large  surfaces  and  are  well  lubricated  by  compression 
grease  cups  conveniently  located. 

All  parts  are  well  balanced. 


Case  Silo  Fillers,  properly  cared  for,  last  through  many  years  of  strenuous 
service.  No  machine  has  greater  capacity,  requires  less  power  for  operation 
or  is  more  completely  equipped  to  give  satisfaction.  A  letter  will  bring  you 
full  information  about  all  five  sizes  of  Case  Silo  Fillers. 


GLOBE  the 
perfect  SILO 

Exclusive  GLOBE  extension  roof 
gives  the  GLOBE  silo  greater  stor¬ 
age  capacity  per  diameter  and 
height  than  any  other  silo.  Patent 
locking  doors  and  adjustable  frames 
assure  air-tight  connections — no  spoil¬ 
age.  Swelling  or  shrinking  con¬ 
trolled  by  hoops  easily  adjusted 
from  ladder.  Combination  door  fast¬ 
eners  and  ladder  rungs  give  greatest 
accessibility. 

Made  of  carefully  selected  Cana¬ 
dian  spruce  and  Oregon  fir.  Give 
lasting  satisfaction.  Prices:  $3  00  per 
ton  capacity  up. 

Write  TO-DAY  for  catalog  and 
agency  proposition. 

Globe  Silo  ^Company,  gox  ] 06,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Wlien  You  Build  That  New  Silo— USE 

LACEY’S  Improved  SILO  HOOPS 

Strong;— Easy  to  Apply— Cost  Less— Flexible,  Made 
in  all  desired  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  folder  and 
price  list.  Elmer  JB.  Lacey,  Mir  ,  Endicott,  N.Y. 


THE 


FRONT 


GAVE 


GRIFFIN  SILO  FAMF. 


catalog 


AN  unobstructed  continuous  opening. 

Doors  absolutely  tight  ,  but  will 
not  swell.  Permanent  steel  ladder  At¬ 
tached  to  front.  Everything  first-das* 
and  prices  right.  Liberal  discount  to 
reliable  agents — Wanted  in  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  11  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  V. 


A 
for 


Cutter 
Money 


Ensilage  Cutter 


YOUR  dollars  buy  more  when  invested  in  the  1923 
Papec.  It  has  positive-action  Self-feed  that  saves 
a  man  at  the  feeding  table.  Also  other  important 
improvements.  Retains  the  simple  sturdy  Papec  con¬ 
struction  that  means  long  life.  Tremendous  production 
in  a  specially  equipped  factory  enables  us  to  offer 


The  1923 


"IT  THROWS 
AND  BLOWS 


mi. . . 

mWk  H 

Ensilage  Cutter* 

At  a  Price  in  line  with  Farm  Products 

There  hasn’t  been  such  an  opportunity  in  years  to 
get  the  best  Cutter  to  be  had  at  a  bed-rock  price. 
With  present  high-priced  materials  and  labor,  these 
machines  could  not  be  sold  at  the 
remarkably  low  price  which  we 
have  named  this  year.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  quotations.  Then  re¬ 
serve  the  size  you  need. 


Catalog 

FREE 

Our  1923  PapecCatalog  explains 
and  pictures  the  best  cutter  that 
money  can  buy.  It  tells  how 
Papec  users  have  made  the 
Cutter  pay  for  itself  over  and 
over  again  in  more  and  better 
silage.  Write  for  it  today. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

110  Main  Street,  Shortsville,  New  Y ork 

36  Distributing  Houses  Enable  Papec  Dealers  to  Give  Prompt  Service 


— - 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  .$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply, 
stating  age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if  possible)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Families  with  boys  and  girls  over 
16;  light,  clean  work;  good  living  conditions 
and  schools;  also  farmers,  teamsters  and  a 
handy  man  for  repairing  farm  machinery  and 
rough  carpenter  work.  ADVERTISER  3524, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  WANTED  for  general  farm  work,  a 
short  distance  from  New  York  City;  a  good 
steady  job  for  the  right  man.  ADVERTISER 
3545,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i - - — — — - 

WANTED — Herdsman,  single,  to  take  charge  of 
first-class  Holstein-Friesian  herd;  must  have 
best  references;  state  experience  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  3562,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  foreman,  married,  to  take 
care  of  a  large  estate;  must  understand 
dairy,  cattle  and  farming  for  same;  also  must 
have  best  references;  state  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  desired.  ADVERTISER  3563,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  for  private  place  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
all  round  farm  hand;  single;  one  capable  of 
driving  tractor  preferred;  state  experience  and 
wages  expected,  with  room  and  board.  Apply 
.1.  WALKER  LOCHEVAN,  Derby,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man,  wife  and  daughter  as  garden¬ 
er,  cook,  waitress;  $150  per  month  for^  com¬ 
petent  trio:  all-year;  suburbs.  P.  0.  BOX  822, 
Reading,  Pa. 

WANTED — General  farm  hand  and  milker; 

wages  $50  and  board;  $5  a  month  bonus  after 
six  months’  service.  BORDEN’S  FARM  PROD¬ 
UCTS  CO.,  Inc.,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  immediately,  experienced  man,  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  work  light;  eight  cows ;  good 
board  and  room;  $60  per  month  year  round. 
O.  M.  VAIL,  Jr.,  Hunter,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farmer,  single;  grapes,  apples,  and 
poultry;  no  dairy;  $65  first  month,  and  if 
satisfactory  $75  after,  and  more  money  to  ex¬ 
ceptional  hustler;  no  cigarettes.  GEO.  MOR¬ 
RISON.  Dutchess  Co.,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  at  least  one 
year  as  testers  in  New  York  Cow  Testing 
Associations:  experience  in  feeding  and  in  op¬ 
eration  of  Babcock  test  essential;  give  age, 
school  training,  dairy  or  farm  experience, 
names  and  address  of  former  employers.  Write 
G.  W.  TAILBY,  Jr.,  Animal  Husbandry  De¬ 
partment,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work:  $75  per 
month  and  board;  steady  job  for  good  man; 
phone  42-M  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  after  8  p.  m. 
CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  cook,  help  little  with  other 
work;  three  in  family;  $60  per  month;  coun¬ 
try  estate,  near  village.  Apply  MRS.  ALAN 
BAKER,  Brookhaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WAITRESS-CHAMBERMAID,  private  home, 
country,  $50  monthly.  ADVERTISER  3637, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Head  poultryman,  single,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  egg  production  and  capable  of 
handling  from  three  to  four  thousand  White 
Leghorns;  must  be  a  good  worker  and  agree¬ 
able  with  other  help;  state  yvages,  nationality, 
age  and  reference.  ELMHURST  FARM,  Wood¬ 
bury,  Conn. 

WANTED— Single  man  to  take  full  charge  of 
two-acre  place,  45  minutes  from  New  York 
City;  cow,  chickens,  garden;  year  around;  pleas¬ 
ant  job  for  cheerful,  willing  person.  MAX 
HOFFMANN,  463  South  Bayview  Ave.,  Free¬ 
port,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  dairyman  or  farmer  on 
private  farm;  no  objection  to  young  child; 
wife  to  cook  for  farm  help:  furnished  rooms; 
wages  $110.  ADVERTISER  3641,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  experienced,  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  $50  monthly.  EI.WYN 
WOODWORTH,  Lyndonviile,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man  on  general  farm,  no  children; 

wife  to  assist  with  housework;  give  age, 
references  and  state  wages  desired.  LEO  F. 
WOODWORTH,  Lyndonviile,  N.  Y. 


CARTETAKER  wanted,  all  year,  light  work  on 
farm  near  Peekskill;  cottage,  fuel  and  wages 
according  to  work;  healthy  elderly  couple  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  3649,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  White,  no  children,  man  to  make  him¬ 
self  useful  all  around;  woman  to  do  house¬ 
work  and  plain  cooking  on  modern  farm;  all 
up-to-date  conveniences  and  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings;  permanent  position;  $100  per  month  and 
keep:  references  required.  Address  FRED 

BRUNNER,  R.F.D.  1,  Cranbnry,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Woman  to  cook  and  wait  on  table 
with  daughter  to  assist  with  work ;  wages 
$75  per  month.  Address  MRS.  C.  F.  MER¬ 
RILL,  24  Maple  Ave.,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  housekeeper,  give  na¬ 
tionality  and  wages  expected.  ORCHARD 
CREST,  R.F.D.  1,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — In  small  hotel,  country,  good  plain 
cook;  two  neat  girls  for  waiting  and  house¬ 
work,  light  wash;  references;  good  chance  for 
right  parties.  UNION  HOTEL,  Fishkill  Vil¬ 
lage,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Respectable  lady  for  housekeeper 
on  beautiful  farm  at  Coxsackie;  no  objection 
to  one  child.  Write  to  JESSE  COLLIER,  Cox¬ 
sackie,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  will  give  best  of  care  to  elderly  man 
or  woman  or  aged  couple  as  part  payment 
on  farm.  ADVERTISER  3610,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker-  _ 

WANTED — First-class  tractor  mechanic.  Apply 
W.  E.  SCHMICK,  Fruit  Farms,  Hamburg,  Pa. 

POULTRYMAN  for  large  commercial  plant; 

best  of  buildings  and  equipment  and  good  lo¬ 
cation;  married  or  single;  wages  $70  and  $,>0 
respectively.  ADVERTISER  3621,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer  for  large  dairy  farm;  good 
house,  fine  location  on  stone  road,  modem 
equipment  and  a  good  position;  wages  $65  a 
month  with  privileges;  position  open  for  a 
single  man  at  $45  a  month  and  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3622,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Clean,  experienced  dry-hand  milker 
for  certified  dairy:  15  Holstein  cows;  wages 
$60  and  maintenance;  ten-hour  day;  no  out¬ 
side  work;  located  .right  next  to  Somerville, 
population  7.000  ;  36  miles  to  New  York  City, 
New  Jersey  Central.  RARITAN  VALLEY 
FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  for  Guernsey  test,  cow  work; 

must  be  good  milker  and  reliable;  also  neat 
and  honest  man  for  creamery  work;  fine  herd 
and  equipment.  ADVERTISER  3614,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKERS — Dry  hand,  white,  single;  20  to  30 
cows  twice  a  day,  with  no  other  work;  $60 
ner  month,  with  board  and  room;  liberal  bonus 
to  competent  men.  WALKER  -  GORDON 
LABORATORY  CO.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


TEAMSTERS  wanted  at  State  Hospital  Farm, 
Middletown,  N.  Y. ;  wages,  $46.50  to  $56  per 
month,  with  board  and  room.  R.  WOODMAN, 
Superintendent. 


MAN  wanted  who  understands  orcharding  and 
operate  a  tractor.  ADVERTISER  3624,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  help  on  farm  and 
plumbing;  good  chance  to  learn  trade,  and 
good  home  for  right  party.  Write  BOX  531, 
Westwood,  N.  J. 


FARMER  WANTED — An  all  around  experienced 
man  on  grain  and  stock  farm;  must  be  able 
to  operate  and  repair  all  kinds  of  farm  ma¬ 
chines;  either  single  or  married;  state  in  first 
letter  age,  where  employed  for  the  past  five 
years,  salary  expected,  and,  if  married,  the 
number  in  family.  Apply  to  GAVIN’S  EDGE- 
WOOD  FARMS,  Sehwenkville,  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa. 


WANT  reliable,  experienced,  handy  man,  capa¬ 
ble  for  all  around  farm  work;  state  wages 
wanted;  no  cigarettes.  ADVERTISER  362 7, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  single,  to  milk  Guernsey  test  cows;  near 
Albany;  must  be  a  good  milker,  barn  worker 
and  come  well  recommended;  good  chance  to 
learn  the  business.  ADVERTISER  3657,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  single  man,  thoroughly 
experienced  and  reliable,  capable  producing 
certified  milk.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS.  Inc., 
Westport,  Conn. 


WANTED — Two  single  men  to  work  in  coun¬ 
try,  room  and  board  on  place.  ADVERTISER 
3656,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  as  teamsters  and  dairy¬ 
men  on  farm  near  New  York;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  3655, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  good  milker,  no  farm 
work;  wages  $70  per  month  and  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3654,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  experienced,  single,  assistant 
herdsman;  herd  of  55  registered  Guernseys;  12 
on  advanced  register  test;  good  living  condi¬ 
tions;  give  references  in  first  letter;  FAIRY- 
DALE  FARM,  Dutchess  Co.,  Pawling*  N.  Y. 


MAN  and  wife  on  country  place  near  Peekskill, 
N.  Y. ;  man  for  general  Work,  handy  with 
tools;  woman  to  do  housework.  ADVERTISER 
3653,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wanted  August  1  to  take  care  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys;  must  be  good  feeder  and 
milker  and  understand  A.  R.  work  and  be  of 
good  habits;  state  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  W.  B.  JONES,  Drawer  O,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


HOLLANDER,  married,  one  girl  5  years,  wants 
position  as  gardener  and  nurseryman  on 
gentleman’s  place;  both  good  and  handy  work¬ 
ers;  good  for  all  kinds  of  animals;  ready  by 
Aug.  1;  salary  $100  per  month.  ADVERTISER 
3564,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Position  on  commercial  poultry 
farm:  college  graduate;  8  years’  experience; 
married;  can  produce  results;  references.  E.  H. 
W.,  116  Chestnut  St.,  Delaware  Co.,  Colwvn, 
Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  28,  desires  position  as 
manager;  Cornell  training  and  eight  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  covering  all  branches;  Southern  loca¬ 
tion  at  present;  prefer  Northern;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  3607,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ANY  good-paying  position  that  can  be  filled  by 
an  experienced  normal  school  graduate  teach¬ 
er.  ADVERTISER  3625,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  28  years,  single,  wants  position 
in  dairy  or  creamery  to  make  cheese  and 
butter;  understands  all  the  dairy  work  and 
milk  testing;  do  not  drink  or  smoke.  Address 
J.  G.  DYKSHA,  332  River  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE  single  man  for  general  work,  small 
dairy  farm;  good  milker;  $60  month,  board; 
permanent  place;  references  required.  CHARLES 
M.  EDDY,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Woman  used  to  country  life  for 
general  housework  in  family  of  three  adults; 
house  has  modern  improvements;  one  mile  from 
center  of  town,  13.000  population;  must  be  neat 
and  refined;  state  wages,  age  and  full  details 
in  first  letter.  GEO.  E.  SOUTHWORTH.  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


RELIABLE  woman  wanted  for  general  house¬ 
work  and  cooking.  Address  MRS.  WM.  E. 
WALLER,  112  West  Newell  Ave.,  Rutherford. 
N.  J. 


WANTED  by  colored  married  man  of  middle 
age  with  good  reference,  small  family,  work 
teaming  or  general  farm  w-ork  without  milking; 
with  a  house  with  common  conveniences.  WIL¬ 
TON  YOUNG,  P.  0.  Box  50.  Kingston,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  on  general  dairy  farm; 

American;  practical  and  college  training  as 
farmer,  herdsman;  married,  two  children;  New 
Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  3632,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  eighteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  at  present  in  charge  of  commercial 
plant,  is  open  to  good  proposition;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3036,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  on  up-  to- 
date  farm  or  estate:  experienced  in  breeding 
purebred  Holstein  cattle,  and  producing  fancy 
market  milk:  position  must  be  large  enough  to 
pay  salary  of  at  least  $2,000  yearly;  if  you 
have  such  to  offer  will  be  glad  to  detail  my 
experience  in  a  personal  interview.  G.  A.  LAW- 
SON,  Sharon,  Conn. 


DAIRYMAN  open  for  engagement,  life  long  ex¬ 
perience  with  cows,  first-class  butter  maker, 
steady  and  reliable;  small  herd  preferred;  best 
of  references;  state  wages  and  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3630.  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  as  dairyman  in  commer¬ 
cial  creamery  or  would  consider  herdsman  on 
some  private  estate:  can  furnish  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3638,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


OPEN  August  1,  m’lker.  herdsman,  dairyman, 
like  steady  position:  Hollander,  single.  31, 
references.  ADVERTISER  3639  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  seeks  position,  stock  farm:  one 
year  in  this  country,  age  23;  wages  $60 
month  and  board.  AV,  3525  Broadway,  New 

York  City. 

POULTRY  farmer,  a  young  man  with  some 
general  farm  experience  wishes  to  learn  the 
poultry  business.  ADVERTISER  3643,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  woman,  refined,  would  like  to  as¬ 
sist  with  cooking  in  country  place  or  farm 
house,  where  Summer  boarders  are  taken; 
preferably  Connecticut  or  Massachusetts.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  3645,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  mechanic,  knowing  machinery,  farm- 
raised,  graduate  German  Mechanical  College, 
one  year  in  the  United  States,  wants  steady 
position.  C.  PETERSEN,  785  Monroe  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  widower,  without  chil¬ 
dren;  lifetime  experience  in  general  farming, 
dairying,  gardening  and  poultry  raising;  has 
had  own  farm  for  years;  wishes  responsible 
position  by  first  of  August.  ADVERTISER 
3646,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Good  on  egg  production  and 
general  efficiency;  11  years’  experience;  mid¬ 
dle-aged  American.  ADVERTISER  3647,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

_ 

FARM  MANAGER — Capable,  energetic,  single, 
American,  desires  position  on  large  farm  or 
estate  where  results  can  be  accomplished:  Ames 
agricultural  training,  with  15  years’  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  all  branches  of  diversified 
farming  including  dairying,  breeding,  and  de¬ 
veloping  of  purebred  stock,  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery  and  handling  of  help  with  maximum 
efficiency;  references  of  the  best:  salary  not  so 
important  as  first-class  opportunity;  state  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter  or  interview  if  desired. 
ADVERTISER  3650,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

|  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  A1  condition;  land  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


360-ACRE  FARM,  near  station;  now  keeping  30 
head  of  milkers;  milk  goes  to  New  York; 
14  million  feet  timber;  price  $6,000.  BOX  129, 
Marathon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  country  home,  city  conveniences; 

9  rooms,  2  baths,  open  fireplace;  2-car  garage. 
70  GREENWOOD  AVE.,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


PECAN  GROVE  in  Georgia:  80  acres;  finest 
variety;  trees  two  years  old;  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  C.  T.  SMITH,  Concord,  Ga. 


WANTED — Small  place  on  main  road  within 
commuting  distance  of  New  York;  state  price. 
C.  PRETJSS,  415  Charlotte  Tl.,  Glendale,  I..  L, 
N.  Y. 


206-ACRE  FARM — 32  registered  and  grade  Hol- 
.  steins,  purebred  Lakenvelders;  50  acres  tim¬ 
ber,  apple  orchard,  complete  farm  equipment. 
C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE- — 300-acre  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  farm; 

70  head  cattle,  4.  horses;  fine  laying  land: 
spring  watered  and  mostly  tillable;  15  acres 
crops;  quantity  fruit  trees;  18-room  house; 
barn  76x56,  other  barn  31x80;  garage  and  lien- 
liouse;  silo;  all  in  fine  condition  and  well- 
painted;  running  water  in  house  and  barn;  all 
farm  machinery,  milking  machine;  acetylene 
lights  in  house  and  barn:  will  sacrifice  for  $16,- 
000,  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  3594,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HARDWARE  and  plumbing  business  for  sale  In 
Jersey’s  rich  farm  county:  business  estab¬ 
lished  in  1876:  splendid  opportunity.  BOX  292, 
Whitehouse  Station,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  farm,  100  acres,  fine  9-room  stone 
house,  large  stone  barn,  silo:  description, 
views;  $9,500.  Owner  M.  S.  NICHOLS,  Pur- 
eellville,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 11-room  modern  house,  two  open 
fireplaces,  large  porches,  own  water  supply; 
splendid  view:  about  one  acre  ground:  all  kinds 
fruit;  chicken  house;  joins  West  Point  Reser¬ 
vation.  Address  MRS.  FREDA  ESTILL,  Box 
11,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  farm  for  chickens  or  country  home;  new 
house  of  7  rooms,  including  bathroom;  perfect 
plumbing:  electric  light,  telephone:  on  State 
road,  1  mile  to  railroad  station;  12  acres  of  per¬ 
fect.  soil;  square  shape;  brook;  forced  to  sell; 
business  in  city;  quick  buyer  only  need  apply: 
$6,500.  DR.  SCHNADER,  Wawarsing,  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 45-acre  fruit  farm;  12-room  house: 

modern  conveniences:  fireplaces;  7-mile  view 
Connecticut  River.  HIGHMOORS,  Essex,  Conn. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 115  acres;  Vermont;  1  mile 
from  Massachusetts:  wood,  timber,  sugar  and 
apple  orchard;  trout  brook;  old  house,  in  good 
repair;  fireplaces;  brick  oven;  running  water 
furnished;  basement  barn;  farming  tools:  wag¬ 
on,  buggy,  surrey,  single  and  double  harness; 
good  horse;  hay  in  barn;  price  $2,000,  half  cash; 
possession  Sept.  1.  ADVERTISER  3623,  care 
Rural  New’-Yorker. 


POULTRY  and  truck  farm  for  sale;  stock,  crops, 
equipment;  over  30  acres;  Central  Jersey  re¬ 
sort  markets.  Particulars,  write  ADVERTISER 
3628,  care  Rural  New’-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 131-acre  New  York  dairy  farm, 
high  cultivation,  near  churches,  school,  stores; 
good  buildings,  silo,  outbuildings;  running  water 
in  house,  barn,  milkhouse:  federal  tested  dairy 
or  without.  ADVERTISER  3604,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  hay,  grain  and 
dairy  farms  in  Northern  New  York;  all  trac¬ 
tor  worked  fields;  very  convenient  to  barn;  200 
tons  hay  now  ready  to  cut;  70  acres  grain;  20 
acres  planted;  fully  equipped  and  stocked;  plen¬ 
ty  water:  failing  health  reason  for  selling.  J. 
A.  STALKER,  Whallonsburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  chicken  farm,  11  acres,  in¬ 
cluding  7-roont  frame  house,  6  modern  chicken 
houses.  1,500  White  Leghorns,  mare,  goat  just, 
fresh,  barn,  carriage,  and  complete  equipment : 
excellent  location;  capable  of  expansion  and 
now  paying  large  returns:  reason  for  selling, 
death.  Apply  P.  J.  DIAMOND,  Germonds,  New 
City,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — General  farm,  good  cultivation, 
fully  equipped;  Guernsey  herd;  fruit;  crops; 
near  lake,  churches,  high  school,  stores,  etc. 
ARDRON  BROS..  McDonough,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 1  room  and  kitchen  accommodation 
for  one  or  two  months;  state  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3631,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  grain  farm;  52  acres, 
42  tillable,  balance  pasture  and  woodland;  7 
room  house,  barn,  wagon  house,  corn  crib,  4 
poultry  houses,  2  brooder  houses;  fruit  of  all 
kind;  near  concrete  State  road;  214  miles  to 
Rudd  Lake,  3  miles  to  Haekettstown.  C.  W. 
PRICE,  Haekettstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 40-acre  farm,  half  heavy  timber; 

pleasant  Summer  home,  2.000  feet  elevation, 
or  would  rent  for  Summer  camp.  EDGAR 
HELBERG,  Andover,  Vt. 


VINELAND,  N.  J. — Equipped  poultry  farm  of 
eight  acres:  all  new  buildings;  price  for  quick 
sale  $12,000;  might  exchange  for  somewhat 
larger  farm  in  Northern  Jersey.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3633,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


$1,000  buys  5-nere  farm  in  rapidly  growing 
poultry  section,  best  markets;  good  roads; 
1)4  miles  from  Lincoln  Highway.  F.  WM. 
STILLMAN,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


HIGHLY  cultivated  dairy,  fruit  and  poultry 
farm,  must  be  sold  owing  to  illness;  gross 
annual  receipts  around  $10,000;  should  increase 
with  young  apple  orchard  of  profitable  va¬ 
rieties;  is  fully  stocked  and  equipped  in  mod¬ 
ern  progressive  way;  large  house,  every  im¬ 
provement;  beautiful  surroundings;  near  New 
York  City:  price  $33,000  complete.  Address 
ADVERTISER  3634,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE  country  home  in  Dutchess  county, 
8  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  101  acres;  •% 
mile  from  station  and  State  road;  beautiful 
views  and  shady  lawns;  fine  10-room  house, 
large  barn,  etc.;  35  acres  valuable  oak  woods, 
remainder  fertile,  tillable  land;  60  apple  trees, 
all  other  fruits  and  berries;  new  International 
tractor  and  plow,  implements,  entire  furniture, 
100  chickens;  $10,500.  terms.  ADVERTISER 
3635,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM— Exceptional  sacrifice  on  ac¬ 
count  of  death,  84-aere  farm,  35  acres  tim¬ 
ber,  rest  clear;  11  Foom  house  and  bath;  large 
sun  parlor  porch,  all  modern  improvements; 
ideal  for  hoarders;  2  large  barns;  300  ft.  mod¬ 
ern  henhouses;  1,100  laying  hens,  1,000  young 
chickens;  4  colony  houses;  large  feed  bouses: 
3.000  incubator  capacity:  2  young  horses,  3 
cows;  price  $12,000,  $5,000  cash.  MOROWITZ 
BROS.,  Sullivan  Co.,  Cocheeton  Center,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district.  Montgomery  Co..  Pa.:  40  miles  West 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstown; 
825  apple  trees,  standard  varieties;  12  acres 
peaches;  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  strawber¬ 
ries,  pears,  cherries,  raspberries,  currants  and 
asparagus  in  abundance;  stone  house  and  barn; 
20  acres  woodland;  good  markets;  deal  includes 
till  crops  and  machinery,  Pordson  tractor.  Beau 
power  sprayer,  horses,  chickens  and  bees;  bar¬ 
gain  at  $15,000.  F.  H.  YARNALL,  934  High 
Street,  Pottstow-n,  Pa. 


ONE  of  the  best  poultry  plants  near  New  York 
will  be  sold  on  very  favorable  terms, •,  $4,500 
cash  required;  unusual  opportunity  to  step  into 
a  profitable  business.  C.  S.  BARKELEW, 
Millington,  N.  J. 


50  ACRES  and  new  6-room  bungalow,  beauti- 
^  fully  located,  within  commuting  distance  of 
New-  York;  choice  tillage,  suitable  for  fruit, 
truck,  poultry;  $4,000  cash,  balance  easy  terms. 
C.  S.  BARKELEW’,  Millington,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  farm  for  10  years  at  $100 
per  year  with  buving  privilege,  between  At¬ 
lantic  City  and  Philadelphia.  ADVERTISER 
3642,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  70  acres,  45 
tillable,  nearly  all  level:  located  in  beau¬ 
tiful  Berkshire  hills;  %  mile  to  village;  large 
lawns,  great  maple  shade  trees;  modem  11- 
room  house,  electric  lights,  bath,  hot  and  cold 
running  water,  steam  heat;  main  barn  elec¬ 
tric  lighted,  running  water,  silo;  hay  barn, 
granary,  garage,  ice  house,  corn  house,  poul¬ 
try  houses  for  1,500  fowls,  1,200-egg  Candee 
incubator,  Candee  brooders  for  1,000  chicks,  6 
large  colony  houses:  all  kinds  fruit  and  ber¬ 
ries:  2  cows,  young  horse,  350  chickens; 
equipment  and  quantity  of  furniture  Included; 
must  he  sold  at  once;  price  $13,000.  terms. 
ADVERTISER  3044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  reliable  party,  30-aere  poul¬ 
try  farm  on  Long  Island;  500  young  fruit 
trees,  raspberries;  1,000  Leghorn  birds;  large 
brooder  house,  2  large  barns,  2-car  garage, 
buildings  new;  electricity  in  all  buildings;  near 
railroad  station  and  New  York;  sell  or  rent; 
reasonable;  will  divide.  ADVERTISER  3C48, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acres  of  land,  or  5-acre  lots; 

ideal  for  chicken  farming;  main  road  to  At¬ 
lantic  City.  VISSER,  Box  123,  Toms  River, 


25  ACRES,  sixteen  miles  from  Buffalo,  12 
acres  grapes,  four  acres  berries,  two  acres 
fruit  trees;  12-room  house,  electric  lights,  fur¬ 
nace,  telephone,  good  well;  barn,  young  team, 
cow,  100  chickens,  machinery.  G.  V.  (’LARK 
owner,  Eden,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Hill  farm  between  New  York  and 
Albany;  good  road,  good  water;  give  full 
description ;  lowest  price.  ADVERTISER  3652, 
care  Rural  New-- Yorker. 


WANTED — Property  from  5  to-  200  acres  in 
hills  of  New  York  or  any  New  England 
States,  near  good  road,  reasonably  high  alti¬ 
tude  on  lake  or  large  stream;  must  be  cheap; 
no  dealers;  submit  full  details  and  photographs 
if  you  have  them.  ADVERTISER  3651,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — House  in  Catskill  mountains,  about 
10  acres  with  fruit  trees;  must  be  reasonable. 
MRS.  HAHN,  656  23d  St.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  959. 
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* Plow 


One  Half  Their  Former  Price 


Power  Farming  Made  Cheaper  and  Easier 


The  cost  of  equipment  need  not  now 
stand  between  you  and  all-power  farm¬ 
ing.  These  new  low  Moline  prices  fit 
your  pocketbook  today.  Study  them. 

The  Moline  Tractor  is  the  right  type.  It 
does  every  farm  job  from  spring  plowing 
to  ensilage  cutting  in  the  fall.  No  idle  time 
for  it.  Replaces  more  horses  and  more 
help  than  any  other  tractor  of  its  capacity. 


The  Moline  Tractor  is  operated  from 
the  close -coupled,  stiff- hitched  imple¬ 
ment  behind.  A  one-man  outfit.  Backs 
easier  than  horses.  Turns  just  as  short. 

Go  see  this  outfit  at  your  Moline  dealer 
today.  Have  him  explain  the  many  other 
Moline  bargain  combinations  now  being 
offered.  Send  coupon  for  complete 
descriptions  of  those  you  could  use. 


MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  INC.,  Established  6  0  Years,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


□  Tractor  and  8-ft.  Mower,  $810 

□  Tractor  and  Cultivator,  $765 

□  Tractor  and  10-ft.  Binder,  $985 

□  Tractor  and  3-Plow,  $795 

□  Tractor  and  Lister,  $790 

□  Tractor  and  Disc  3-Plow,  $795 

□  Tractor,  3-Plow  and  Cultivator,  $825 

□  Tractor,  Plow,  Cultivator  and  Lister,  $880 

□  Tractor,  Plow  and  Lister,  $885 

□  Tractor,  Cultivator  and  Lister,  $825 

□  Tractor,  3-Plow  and  10-ft.  Mower,  $885 

□  Tractor,  3 -Plow  and  10-ft.  Binder,  $1055 

Tractor  always  includes  rim*,  lug*  and  truck 


Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  III. 

Gentlemen:  Without  obligating  me  in  any 
way,  please  send  me  complete  description* 
of  the  Moline  Tractor  and  the  combination* 
I  have  checked  at  the  left  of  this  page.  Tear 
off  the  entire  bottom  of  this  page. 
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Rail  Movement  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Part  I 


URING  1919  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  loaded  and  hauled  about  a  million 
cars  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Never 
before  nor  since  have  we  seen  such  a  move¬ 
ment.  During  1920  and  1921  the  move¬ 
ment  declined.  The  record  of  1922  is  not 
yet  available,  but  the  first  nine  months  show  an 
increase  over  the  same  period  for  1921,  and  the  in¬ 
dications  are  that  the  record  of  1922  will  exceed  that 
of  1921.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  movement  con¬ 
sists  of  white  potatoes,  about  225,000  to  250,000  car¬ 
loads  annually ;  apples  are  second  with  about  100.- 
000  carloads  and  all  citrus  fruits,  oranges,  lemons, 
grapefruit  and  miscellaneous  citrus  together  run 
about  90,000  carloads.  During  1922  grapes  ex¬ 


ceeded  50.000  carloads  for  the  first  time.  Peaches 
usually  run  about  30,000  carloads;  strawberries.  15,- 
000  to  18,000;  pears,  12,000  to  14.000  carloads.  The 
50,000,000  bunches  of  bananas  we  import  are  quite 
an  important  item.  Watermelons  vary  from  30.000 
to  nearly  30,000  cars.  The  latter  is  more  than  we 
have  shown  a  capacity  to  handle  at  a  profit  to  the 
growers;  cantaloupes  about  30,000  cars.  Cabbage, 
onions,  celery,  lettuce,  sweet  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  and  miscellaneous  fruits  complete  the  list. 
Some  commodities  move  almost  exclusively  as  ex¬ 
press,  for  example,  Southern  strawberries  from  cer¬ 
tain  points;  Texas  spinach,  of  which  we  move  about 
1.500  cars;  California  asparagus,  cauliflower  and 
other  vegetables.  The  time  factor  is  such  an  import¬ 


ant  item  that  expedited  service  is  "  essential,  and 
again,  in  some  cases,:  the  express-  rate  is  no  more 
than  the  freight/;  |or  instance,  the  earth t  express 
rate  on  Texas  spinach  in  1920  was  actually  less  by 
a  small  margin  than  the  carlot  freight  rate,  hence 
this  commodity  moved  almost  exclusively  by  ex¬ 
press.  The  cars  are  furnished  by  the  express  com¬ 
pany,  the  icing  is  done  by  them,  and  they  assume 
the  liability  for  loss  and  damage  and  employ  the 
railroad  to  move  the  cars  for  a  percentage  of  the 
express  charge.  The  movement  from  the  States  east 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi  for  1920  and  1921  is 
shown  in  the  following  table. 

Tonnage  and  percentage  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits 
and  vegetables,  also  canned  food  products  originated 


n  i 


A  Mass  of  Mountain  Laurel  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum ,  Boston.  Fig.  390 
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by  Class  1  roads,  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  as  reported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission:  (Class  1  roads  are  those  reporting  over  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  business  per  year.) 

RAIL  MOVEMENT  BY  MONTHS— Fruits  and 
vegetables  have  periods  of  maturity,  at  which  time 
they  must  be  harvested  and  either  stored,  if  they 
permit  of  storage,'  or  be  sold  and  consumed.  Many 
commodities  have  no  value  unless  sold  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  time  after  harvesting,  for  example,  fresh 
vegetables,  small  fruits,  although  some  of  them  may 
be  canned  or  dried  for  future  use,  but  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  for  fruits  and  vegetables  direct  from  the  orchard 
or  field.  In  no  other  country  can  one  see  such  a 
wonderful  assortment  of  things  to  eat  in  such 
amounts.  Few  countries  possess  such  a  variety  of 
soils  and  climates,  and  none  possess  such  rail  sys¬ 
tems  and  equipment,  and  it  is  the  latter  which  have 
made  possible  the  wonderful  diversity  of  foods  and 
the  present  high  standard  of  living  in  America. 
Americans  do  not  appreciate  the  bounteous  provis¬ 
ions  with  which  they  are  blest;  they  are  so  used  to 


the  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables  originate  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  raeific  Coast  States 
are  now  growing  about  half  of  the  perishable  food 
supply  of  the  East.  The  loaded  cars  are  started 
for  Chicago,  and  when  they  reach  that  point  they 
are  either  stored  or  diverted  to  the  Eastern  market 
which  seems  to  be  most  favorable  at  the  time.  To 
show  the  volume  of  this  traffic,  during  1920  one  car¬ 
icing  station  in  Chicago  iced  200,000  refrigerator 
cars,  and  in  one  period  of  12  hours  this  plant  iced 
S50  cars  which  required  1,150  tons  of  ice ;  this  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  vast  rail  movement  through 
the  Chicago  yards.  Chicago  is  the  largest  center 
in  the  world  for  the  carlot  distribution  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables.  It  is  the  great  transporta¬ 
tion  center  of  the  country,  and  from  it  radiates  the 
great  trunk  lines  that  either  tap  the  producing  cen¬ 
ters  or  reach  the  main  points  of  consumption.  The 
cold  storage,  devoted  to  the  storage  of  perishable 
food  products  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  RAIL  MOVEMENTS.— The 
population  of  the  United  States  increased  60  per 
cent  in  the  20  years,*  1899  to  1919:  the  rail  move- 
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the  lap  of  luxury.  Those  living  in  luxury  can  af¬ 
ford  to  be  critical.  We  can  have  strawberries  every 
day  of  the  year  from  some  part  of  our  land.  This 
crop  is  never  off  the  market.  Apples,  oranges,  lem¬ 
ons  and  other  fruits  are  always  on  sale;  asparagus, 
peas,  beans,  spinach,  lettuce,  celery  and  a  long  list 
of  other  vegetables  is  delivered  fresh  to  our  cities 
every  day  of  the  year  from  some  point,  and  usually 
shipments  from  two  or  three  competitive  points 
come  into  our  markets  at  the  same  time.  A  study 
of  the  rail  tonnage  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  by 
months  shows  the  following: 

February  is  the  low  month,  with  about  5  per  cent ; 
January,  April  and  December  show  about  5.5  per 
cent  each ;  March  and  May  show  6.1  per  cent  and 
6.2  per  cent  respectively;  June,  S.2S  per  cent;  No¬ 
vember,  8.8  per  cent;  August  9.5  per  cent;  July, 
10.17  per  cent;  September,  12.96  per  cent;  while 
October  is  the  peak  month  with  16.39  per  cent.  The 
movement  in  October  is  as  heavy  as  that  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  April  and  December  combined,  and  a  material 
part  of  this  movement  is  to  storage.  The  move¬ 
ment  into  consumption  is  more  uniform  than  rail 
movement.  From  June  to  November  there  is  a 
heavy  movement  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  to 
canneries,  although  many  of  these  establishments 
try  to  locate  where  they  can  secure  supplies  without 
payment  of  a  rail  charge  on  them.  There  is  more 
danger  attending  the  rail  movement  of  perishables 
in  the  Winter  than  in  Fall,  which  is  another  rea¬ 
son  for  the  heavy  Fall  movement  and  the  storage  of 
supplies  near  where  they  are  to  be  consumed. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  CHICAGO.— It  has  been 
an  extremely  interesting  experience  to  ascertain 
what  market  is  in  the  mind  of  the  producers  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  one  market  in  the  minds  of 
most  of  them,  viz.:  New  York  City— to  produce  a 
grade  of  produce  which  will  top  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket — it  crops  out  in  the  correspondence  with  the 
Texas  spinach  grower  who  is  trying  to  roll  his  first 
ear  the  middle  of  December  and  the  Florida  straw¬ 
berry  grower  who  is  trying  to  duplicate  the  perform¬ 
ance  with,  strawberries.  The  Japanese  growers  in 
the  Imperial  Valley,  California,  are  trying  to  do 
the  same  with  cauliflower  and  lettuce  and  celery; 
the  growers  of  the  Delicious  apples  in  Washington 
and  Newtons  in  Oregon  has  this  in  mind,  I  think, 
much  more  than  does  the  grower  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  Western  New  York.  New  York  City 
which  distributes  the  food  supply  of  about  10,000,- 
000  people  is  the  great  market.  It  receives  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  movement  and  while  Chicago 
is  the  great  diversion  point  for  much  of  the  Western 
fruit  and  vegetables,  it  does  not  approach  New 
York  in  importance  as  an  unloading  point.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  make  this  point  clear.  About  half  of  all 


573  tons  to  19,726,069  tons  or  to  4.3  times  as  much 
as  it  was  in  1899.  This  remarkable  development  is 
food  for  thought.  Our  population  has  been  moving 
to  the  cities  and  centers  of  population,  but  the 
worker  on  the  farm  has  more  than  held  his  own  in 
productive  power,  in  fact,  the  gain  in  efficiency  of 
man  power  on  the  farms  was  greater  than  consump¬ 
tive  demand  and  at  the  present  time  we  need  less, 
not  more  workers  on  our  farms.  Germany  in  the 
decade,  1904  to  1914,  showed  a  similar  development 
in  the  movement  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  de- 
velopment.  of  large  industrial  centers  and  the  rnain- 


This  Winter  barnyard  scene  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  A. 
Hawkins  of  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  owner  of  the  cow  and 
pig  shown.  This  pig  appears  to  have  eliminated  all 
of  the  middlemen  in  the  matter  of  milk  supply. 

tenance  of  the  workers  on  such  a  high  plane  of 
efficiency  is  possible  only  when  they  are  properly 
fed,  and  instinctively  these  workers  have  turned  to 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  as  their  source  of  vita- 
mines.  The  rail  movement  alone,  in  1919.  in  the 
United  States,  furnished  over  a  pound  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  per  day  to  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  country,  and  the  movement  to  the  industrial 
centers  and  cities  of  the  United  States  exceeds  two 
pounds  per  day  per  person.  Fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  have  become  an  important  part  of  the  diet 
in  America  and  a  considerable  part  of  our  gain  in 
efficiency  and  improvement  in  health  and  longevity 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  our  diet.  Constipation  is  the 
great  evil  of  a  sedentary  life  and  modern  conditions, 
and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  plenty  of  them 
is  the  remedy.  samtjel  fraser. 


Wild  Seedlings  for  Apple  Stocks 

I  wish  to  get  an  apple  orchard  started  by  transplant¬ 
ing  wild  apple  seedlings  from  the  woods  to  my  orchard, 
and  then  grafting  to  Baldwins.  I  am  planning  on 
grafting  about  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  so  if  it  does  not 
take  I  can  cut  down  6  in.  and  try  another  Spring.  I 


have  had  good  success  grafting  large  trees,  but  never 
succeeded  with  budding.  When  is  the  best  time  for  Fall 
transplanting?  Would  you  trim  the  wild  trees,  same 
as  you  do  nursery  stock,  when  planting?  Would  they 
take  root  enough  to  graft  in  the  Spring?  Would  I 
gain  anything  by  grafting  in  the  woods  and  transplant¬ 
ing  the  trees  that  took?  How  long  after  grafting  could 
I  transplant  in  the  orchard?  Of  course  it  would  be  a 
nuisance  to  keep  track  of  the  trees  in  the  wood.  I  need 
cash  for  other  farm  needs  more  pressing,  and  I  figured 
I  could  get  an  orchard  well  started  by  a  little  work. 

Connecticut.  r.  h. 


Not  a  Good  Plan 


THE  attempt  to  establish  an  apple  orchard  from 
trees  dug  in  the  pastures  and  woods  is  likely 
to  be  very  uncertain  and  perhaps  unsatisfactory,  as 
many  people  have  learned  to  their  sorrow.  It  is 
sometimes  possible  to  secure  a  few  trees  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  but  to  attempt  an  orchard  of  any  considerable 
size  is  almost  out  of  the  question.  The  ordinary 
small  apple  seedling  in  the  pasture  is  several  years 
of  age,  although  only  3  or  4  ft.  in  height;  conse¬ 
quently  it  has  been  stunted.  A  well-grown,  two- 
year-old  nursery  tree  would  be  from  3  to  5  ft.  in 
height.  Even  the  seedling  apple  stocks  which  the 
nurseryman  uses  for  propagation  are  2  to  3  ft.  in 
height  at  the  age  of  one  year,  hence  he  is  using  vig¬ 
orous  stocks  to  propagate  with. 

If  good  healthy  seedling  trees  can  be  secured  in 
the  pastures,  not  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  I  would 
advise  digging  them  in  the  late  Fall,  obtaining  as 
many  of  the  main  roots  as  possible.  These  trees 
should  be  set  in  a  nursery  row  about  2  ft.  apart  in 
the  row,  and  in  good  soil,  where  they  should  develop 
a  new  root  system  the  following  season.  The  reason 
for  the  Fall  setting  is  that  it  will  be  slow  work  dig¬ 
ging,  and  the  chances  are  that  if  left  until  Spring, 
growth  would  start  before  the  number  wished  for 
could  be  secured.  Also,  the  root  system  will  have 
time  to  become  somewhat  established  in  the  Fall. 
Some  trees  will  be  lost,  and  if  the  trees  are  in  a 
nursery  row,  no  large  blanks  will  be  noticed,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  trees  were  set  in  a  field  of 
one  to  four  acres. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  the  second  season  the  trees 
should  be  transplanted  to  their  permanent  positions 
in  the  orchard,  and  at  once  grafted.  The  moving 
the  second  year  should  not  check  the  trees  at  all, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  compact  new  root  system 
has  been  developed,  and  as  the  work  is  finished  early 
in  the  Spring,  growth  will  not  be  checked,  and  the 
scions  should  make  a  good  growth  of  from  1  to  3  ft. 
during  the  season. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  wild  seedlings  cannot  be 
secured,  and  the  grower  wishes  to  avoid  paying  out 
much  money,  I  would  suggest  that  he  secure  apple 
seedlings  from  some  nurseryman.  These  may  be 
root-grafted  during  the  Winter,  set  out  in  a  nursery 
row  and  budded  the  following  Summer,  or  else  set 
in  a  nursery  row  and  grafted  during  the  early 
Spring  of  the  second  season.  Another  method  of 
securing  reasonably  priced  trees  is  to  purchase  the 
one-year  whips  of  the  varieties  desired.  Anyone 
contemplating  setting  an  orchard  should  remember 
that  it  is  a  long-time  investment,  that  a  poor  tree 
may  be  more  expensive  in  the  long  run ;  stunted 
trees  seldom  develop  into  lax*ge  normal  trees.  An 
advantage  of  trees  grafted  by  the  grower  is  that 
they  are  “true  to  name.”  s.  p.  Hollister. 

Storrs,  Conn. 


Buy  Good  Nursery  Trees 

There  are  still  existent  in  the  State  many  trees, 
and,  in  a  few  cases,  considerable  parts  of  orchards, 
established  years  ago  by  transplanting  and  working 
over  volunteer  apple  seedlings.  But  with  this,  as 
with  many  other  things,  more  desirable  methods 
have  been  developed,  and  today  starting  an  orchard 
in  that  way  is  hardly  thought  of. 

If  the  questioner  cares  to  try  growing  trees  from 
volunteer  seedlings,  I  would  by  all  means  recom¬ 
mend  transplanting  the  seedlings  in  a  nursery  row 
and  getting  good  growth  before  working  them  over, 
for  while  they  have  sufficient  root  for  their  present 
environment,  few  have  enough  for  good  orchard 
growth.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  one  would  be  more 
warranted  in  starting  an  orchard  in  this  manner, 
simply  because  he  has  the  seedlings,  than  in  trying 
to  fence  his  farm  with  stone  wall  because  he  has  the 
stones,  and  of  course  some  very  serviceable  fences 
were  built  in  that  way  in  the  past,  and  could  be  now, 
but  few  try  it. 

The  best,  quickest,,  easiest,  and  by  ali  means  cheap¬ 
est  way  to  start  an  orchard  today  is  to  buy  the  best 
trees  procurable  from  some  reliable  nurseryman.  I 
say  cheapest,  because  I  feel  sure  the  time  spent  try¬ 
ing  to  grow  trees  in  the  way  suggested  would,  if 
spent  working  for  wages,  buy  a  greater  number  of 
better  trees.  wh.  hotaling. 

New  York. 
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The  Hired  Help  Proble 
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TI I E  hired  help  problem  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plex  questions  on  a  farm,  and  there  are  so 
many  sides  to  the  question,  and  so  many  different 
natures  to  deal  with,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  which  exist.  An 
open  discussion  of  the  subject  by  both  employers 
and  employees  should  prove  very  interesting  and 
helpful  to  all  concerned.  For  fear  some  of  your 
readers  may  think  my  remarks  unfair  I  want  to 
say  that  I  started  out  something  over  20  years  ago 
Avith  $13.50  in  my  pocket  as  a  common  farm  hand 
at  $10  per  month  and  board  and  have  worked  for 
others,  mostly  as  manager,  for  several  years,  so  1 
am  naturally  inclined  to  look  at  the  situation  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  poor  boy  starting  out  in  the 
world,  rather  than  that  of  an  employer  with  plenty 
of  capital. 

Until  the  World  War  took  so  many  of  our  young 
men  out  of  the  country  it  was  fairly  easy  to  get  men 
to  work  on  the  farm,  but  as  you  all  know,  we  have 
found  it  extremely  difficult  during  the  past  four  or 
five  years  to  find  the  right  sort  of  help.  Perhaps 
this  condition  is  more  noticeable  on  a  poultry  farm 
because  of  the  finer  work  required,  but  it  is  never¬ 
theless  true  with  a  majority  of  the  farmers  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

How  are  we  to  get  competent  help?  After  try¬ 
ing  employment  agencies,  college  stu¬ 
dents,  and  applicants  in  general  1  have 
found  the  best  success  comes  from  the 
Subscribers’  Exchange  of  The  R.  N.-Y.. 
and  practically  all  of  our  help  is  ob¬ 
tained  through  this  medium.  If  I 
could  find  a  more  satisfactory  method 
of  obtaining  the  right  kind  of  help  1 
would  be  glad  to  try  if,  and  would  like 
very  much  to  hear  the  opinions  of 
others  along  this  line.  My  reason  for 
looking  for  a  more  satisfactory  method, 
which  I  do  not  expect  to  find,  is  simp¬ 
ly  because  there  are  so  few  applicants 
for  farm  positions  at  the  present  time 
who  measure  up  to  even  moderate  re¬ 
quirements,  so  it  is  certainly  very 
much  of  a  lottery  trying  to  draw  a 
prize  when  there  are  so  many  blanks. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  receive  from  20 
to  40  applications  for  a  position  by 
placing  a  want  advertisement  in  one 
issue.  Here  is  a  fair  sample  of  many 
of  the  replies  received : 

Replying  to  your  advertisement  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  I  a  in  applying  for  the  vacancy. 

I  have  worked  on  a  poultry  farm  for 
three  years,  and  have  had  a  course  in 

poultry  husbandry  at  — - University. 

Am  20  years  of  age.  Would  consider 
$75  per  month  and  maintenance.  For 

reference  I  give  the  following:  Mr. - , 

Vestal,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr. - ,  Colchester! 

Conn.  (Two  unknown  parties.) 

A  great  many  of  the  applicants  for  a  position 
which  pays  from  $50  to  $00  per  month  are  boys  from 
17  to  20  years  of  age,  wholly  unfitted  to  accept  a 
position  of  this  kind  until  they  have  acquired  more 
practice  and  experience,  during  which  time  they 
would  be  doing  well  if  they  really  earned  $25  to  $30 
per  month  and  board,  but  in  these  times  of  high 
wages,  high  rents  and  high  living,  it  seems  to  be 
the  rule  not  to  earn  what  you  get,  but  to  get  all  you 
can,  whether  you  earn  it  or  not.  Right  here  I  want 
to  say  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  better  op¬ 
portunities  existed  for  persons  who  honestly  try  to 
earn  their  wages  than  the  present,  because  there  is 
so  very  little  competition  when  it  comes  to  this 
class  of  men.  which  vividly  illustrates  the  truth  of 
the  old  saying,  “there  is  always  lots  of  room  at  the 
top.” 

In  selecting  men  who  answer  help  wanted  adver¬ 
tisements  it  is  not  always  the  man  who  writes  the 
best  letter  who  proves  to  be  the  best  worker.  I  hired 
one  man  not  long  ago  who  wrote  an  excellent  letter, 
and  seemed  to  have  the  necessary  qualifications, 
with  good  references,  but  he  proved  to  be  absolutely 
useless  in  the  poultry  business.  In  this  case  I  learned 
that  the  trouble  was  caused  mostly  by  his  bringing 
up.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  very  young,  and 
he  lacked  the  training  that  a  young  man  should  have 
at  home  to  fit  him  for  future  usefulness.  He  was 
allowed  to  lie  in  bed  in  the  morning  until  a  late 
hour,  and  was  not  taught  to  work  at  home.  He 
was  sent  to  college,  and  displayed  so  little  interest 
in  his  studies  that  he  Avas  allowed  his  afternoons  in 
which  to  take  music  lessons.  The  next  man  I 


hired  was  a  good,  honest  worker,  but  he  did  not 
know  how  to  do  the  common  things  on  a  farm,  as 
he  was  brought  up  in  a  college  town  and  only  had  a 
little  farm  practice  besides  his  course  in  college. 
He  Avas  not  very  strong  and  therefore  could  not 
make  up  his  lack  of  experience  Avith  hard  work,  so 
of  course  he  Avas  not  able  to  make  good.  Then  I 
hired  an  older  man  who  had  been  to  the  war,  and 
had  seen  considerable  of  the  world.  He  took  hold 
quite  energetically  at  first,  as  he  seemed  to  be  anx¬ 
ious  to  learn  the  poultry  business,  but  as  he  gained 
in  experience  and  ability  to  work  he  lost  ambition, 
thinking  that  the  time  he  saved  by  learning  to  do 
his  Avork  quicker  belonged  to  himself  for  rest  and 
play,  instead  of  trying  to  become  more  efficient,  so  as 
to  deserve  continued  employment  and  advanced 
wages.  Of  course  such  a  man  could  not  be  retained 
or  recommended  to  anyone  else.  This  man  had 
worked  in  shops,  and  he  tried  to  adopt  shop  methods, 
including  a  short  day,  Avhich  failed  to  Avork  on  a 
poultry  farm. 

The  next  attempt  brought  several  inquiries  for  the 
position,  among  which  was  a  letter  from  a  man  32 
years  old  who  had  taken  a  special  two-year  course 
in  poultry  culture  at  a  prominent  agricultural  col¬ 
lege.  besides  having  two  years  practical  experience. 

I  gave  him  a  trial,  only  to  find  that  he  was  not  a 


farmer,  having  worked  on  a  railroad,  and  he  had 
very  little  conception  of  the  requirements  of  a  good 
poultryman,  or  aptitude  for  the  business,  so  lie  was 
replaced  with  a  man  who  Avas  brought  up  on  a 
dairy  farm,  and  knew  what  work  means  and  Iioav  to 
go  at  it.  This  man  had  never  seen  college,  although 
he  had  a  good  common  school  education,  but  he  is 
making  good,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  as  he  is  in¬ 
terested  in  his  business,  and  spends  his  evenings 
studying  the  latest  books  and  papers,  instead  of  run¬ 
ning  around  and  staying  out  late  nights.  He  is  the 
sort  of  man  avIio  is  sure  to  make  good,  and  instead 
of  losing  his  position  because  of  incompetency  will 
gradually  improve  himself,  becoming  more  and  more 
efficient  until  he  develops  into  a  first-class  manager, 
and  is  able  to  command  a  good  high  salary.  It  is 
such  men  as  this  one  who  are  making  good  on  the 
farms  of  the  country  today,  but  the  sad  part  of  it 
is  that  they  are  so  Arery  scarce  and  hard  to  find. 

C.  S.  G KEENE. 


Naked  Necks  or  “Flapper”  Poultry 

DURING  the  past  year  or  two  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  said  about  an  odd  looking  fowl  vari¬ 
ously  known  as  “Turken,”  “leather  neck,”  “bare 
neck,”  and  “naked  neck.”  This  was  started  by  some 
man  in  California  who  claimed  that  the  “Turken" 
represented  a  genuine  cross  between  the  turkey  and 
the  hen,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  statement,  a 
good  many  of  these  birds  were  sold  at  a  high  figure. 
There  is  really  nothing  in  this  claim.  The  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  naked  neck  is  characteristic  of  a  breed 


of  poultry  originating  in  Transylvania.  That  fact 
seems  to  be  well  authenticated. 

We  learned  that  a  good  many  of  these  naked  necks 
are  to  be  found  on  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  and, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Jamaica 
'Board  of  Agriculture,  Ave  were  able  to  import  a  trio 
of  these  birds.  He  said  that  Ave  could  obtain  them 
in  any  color  desired.  As  Ave  wanted  a  red  color, 
our  birds  came  in  that  binding,  and  it  Avas  evident 
that  they  contained  the  blood  of  the  Pit  Game  and 
the  Buff  Orpington  with  the  characteristic  naked 
neck  of  that  definite  breed.  The  birds  Avere  small, 
active,  full  of  vitality,  and  proved  to  be  good  layers, 
but  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  great  value 
to  them,  except  as  a  possible  novelty.  There  is 
nothing  Avhatever  to  the  claim  that  they  represent 
a  cross  between  the  turkey  and  the  hen.  Most  of 
them  seem  to  contain  a  mixture  of  blood  from  A'ari- 
ous  popular  breeds,  but  the  characteristic  naked  neck 
remains. 

One  of  our  friends  has  sent  us  the  accompanying 
picture  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  these  birds.  These  chickens  were  exhibited  local¬ 
ly  under  the  name  of  “Flapper,”  the  name  probably 
obtained  from  the  lack  of  dress  often  displayed  by 
that  character.  The  following  extract  is  made  from 
Wright’s  Book  of  Poultry: 

Under  the  name  of  naked  necks  is  now 
and  then  seen  a  very  curious  variety, 
Avith  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
characteristic  known  in  any  race  of  poul¬ 
try.  The  first  specimens  we  ever  saw,  in 
England,  were  exhibited  by  John  C. 
Fraser  in  1874.  These  birds  were  im¬ 
ported  from  Austria,  their  place  of 
origin  being  Transylvania,  whence  several 
other  specimens  have  since  been  imported, 
the  last  exhibition  of  them  which  Ave  can 
remember  being  a  pen  shown  by  Lord 
Deerhurst  at  the  dairy  shoAV  in  1900. 

The  heads  of  these  birds  are  feathered 
a .4  usual,  but  the  entire  neck  is  absolutely 
bare  of  feathers  down  to  the  shoulders, 
as  much  so  as  if  plucked,  and  the  skin 
being  of  a  red  color,  almost  like  that  of 
a  healed  wound.  This  red  color  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  Austria  a  point  of  the  breed. 
There  is  a  curious  tradition  that  their 
origin  was  in  a  bird  severely  scalded  on 
the  neck,  so  as  to  lose  all  the  plumage, 
the  feature  being  afterwards  transmitted ; 
but  that  this  is  a  mere  fancy  is  shoAvn 
by  the  extraordinary  tenacity  of  the  point, 
which  is  imparted  to  its  c fosses  with  all 
other  breeds  of  fowl.  From  such  crosses 
has  arisen  much  variation  in  color  and 
other  minor  points.  Black  plumage  is 
said  to  be  the  most  typical.  Both  single 
and  rose  combs  are  recognized  in  Austria, 
but  rose  combs  are  preferred.  Both  faces 
and  ear-lobes  should  be  red.  At  the 
shoulder,  or  bottom  of  the  neck,  there  is 
a  sort  of  frill,  adorned  in  front  by  a  tuft 
of  feathers.  A  writer  on  poultry  states 
that  in  Austria  considerable  importance 
is  attached  to  this  tuft  of  feathers,  as 
without  it  the  contrast  between  the  red 
skin  and  the  plumage  becomes  rather  un¬ 
sightly.  and  the  bird  is  therefore  reckoned 
of  less  value. 

The  same  authority  states  that  the 
economic  merits  of  this  curious  fowl  are 
considerable.  It  is  said  to  be  very  hardy,  a  moderate 
eater,  and  a  good  layer,  the  eggs  being  of  considerable 
size.  If  is  also  a  very  satisfactory  table  fowl.  The 
young  chicks  are  said  to  be  particularly  hardy  as  re¬ 
gards  thriving  in  inclement  weather,  their  ancestors 
having  been  reared  on  the  rugged  slopes  of  the  Car¬ 
pathian  Mountains. 

In  spite  of  Avliat  this  authority  says  regarding 
the  economic  merits  of  the  bird,  Ave  do  not  advise 
their  breeding  unless  the  breeder  cares  more  for  a 
novelty  and  having  something  a  little  different  front 
the  neighbors  than  he  does  about  great  economic 
value. 


Short  Rotation  for  Potatoes 

I  have  some  land  here  but  only  about  two  acres 
dry  enough  to  grow  potatoes,  and  would  like  to  plant 
one  acre  each  year.  How  would  it  work  to  plant  one 
acre  in  potatoes  and  the  other  acre  in  buckwheat  and 
plow  buckwheat  under  in  the  Fall  for  potatoes  next 
year?  Would  it  grow  potatoes  every  second  year  bj 
plowing  buckwheat  under  before  each  potato  crop? 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  o.  h. 

Ill 8  plan  can  be  worked  out  in  various  ways, 
and  is  often  a  good  one  Avhere  the  land  suitable 
for  potatoes  is  limited.  It  is  not  usually  a  good 
plan  to  plant  potatoes  year  after  year,  although  it  is 
done  in  some  cases.  The  plan  you  suggest  of  grotv- 
ing  buckwheat  and  plowing  it  under  will  help,  but 
there  are  other  ways  of  doing  it.  some  of  them 
better.  The  object  is  to  get  as  much  organic  matter 
as  possible  into  that  soil.  while  it  is  resting,  and 
waiting  for  the  next  year’s  potato  crop.  It  Avill  de¬ 
pend  somewhat  on  when  you  can  dig  the  potatoes. 
If  you  can  get  them  out  early  enough  you  can  har¬ 
row  or  disk  the  land  afterward,  making  a  seeding 
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Save  half  to  three-quarters  the  cost  of  a 
new  roof  by  apply ing  Consolidated  Asues- 
tos  Coating  over  old  shingles,  metal,  ready 
roofing,  paper,  etc.  Easily  applied  with 
brush. 


Consolidated  Asbestos  Coating 


forms  a  hard,  tough,  one-piece  roof,  irn" 
mune  to  heat  and  cold.  Fire-resistant  and 
weatherproof.  Made  of  asbestos  fibre  and 
genuine  asphalt. 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 


To  introduce  this  wonderful 
costing  we  will  ship  5  gallons 
for  $8;  10  gallons  $15,  and  in¬ 
clude  a  $1  brush  free  for  cash  with  order. 
Money  back  if  not  entirely  satisfied.  Book¬ 
let  “  D  ”  on  request. 


Consolidated  Asbestos  Corp.,  Dept.  D 

100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


U.S.:  ARMY’S" 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


Just  give  size  and  we  will  send 


t  giv 

you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  rears.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications. 
Made  on  the  Munson  last.of 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea¬ 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather 
soles.  Dirt,  water 
acid  proof.  Pay, 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 


Money  back 
not  pleased, 

L 


if 


f  Size » 
5'A  to  12 


YOU  SAVE  $2 

SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept  A9 


829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 


Vegetable  Plants 
Flower  Plants 

iwflower  ;  an 
rer  plants,  f< 

Plants 


Cauliflower,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Celery,  Cabbage, 
Kale,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant, 
Spinach,  Sweet  Potato, 
Onion,  Parsley  .Tomato  plants. 
Delphinium,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Hollyhock, Foxglove, 
Gaillarnia,  Poppy,  Phlox; 
Aster,  Pansy,  Snapdragon, 
Zinnia,  Strawflower  ;  and  other  hardy  perennial  and 
annual  flower  plants,  for  summer  and  fall  planting. 

Strawberry  plants  for  August  and 
If  III  fall  planting  ;  pot-grown  and  run- 

ImAinrV  |  iQflfC  nt  r  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next 

1^1  yl  f  ¥  Ji  ittillO  summer.  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 

J  Dewberry,  Loganberry,  Goose¬ 

berry,  Currant.  Grape  plants  for  fall  planting.  Roses,  Shrubs. 
Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


n  I  A  IUTC  SENT  BY  EXPRESS 
rLAIl  I  9  OR  PARCEL  POST 


Per  100 

600 

1,000 

6.000 

CABBAGE . 

$0  30 

SO  80 

SI  25 

$  5.50 

CAULIFLOWER  &  PEPPER 

..  .65 

2  UO 

3.50 

15  00 

TOMATO  AND  B.  SPROUTS 

..  .40 

1  00 

1.50 

6  25 

SWEET  POTATO . 

1  75 

3  00 

12  50 

CELERY . 

.  .50 

1  50 

2.50 

10.00 

Catalog  Free. 

C.  E.  FIELD, 

Sewell, 

N.  J. 

5,000,000 


CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  CELERY  PLANTS 


Cabbage  (All  Varieties)  *1.76  per  1,000  ;  6,00b — $S.  Cauli¬ 
flower  (Snowball),  $4.40  per  1,000  ;  6.000— $20.  Brussels 
Spreuts.  $2.60  per  1,000  ;  6,000— $12.  Celery  (All  Varieties) 
$3  per  1,000  ;  5, 000 — $12.  ( 'ash  with  order.  Send  for  List 
Of  all  Cl  llts.  PAUL  F.  EOCHELLE.  Dnwer  269. Morristown. N.J. 


For  Sal z-Celery  &  Cabbage  Plants 

G.  Self  Bleaching,  White  Plume,  Green  Winter, 
Cauliflower  and  Aster,  40c— Kill:  ST  — 30U :  SI -50 — 500 ; 
$2.75-1,000,  Cabbage,  500— $1 ;  1,000— $1.50.  Post 
Paid.  Catalogue  Free.  W.  S.  FORD  &  SON,  Hartly,  Del. 


Pnr  Qnlo— P  F  fl  NI  R  ^  for  September  planting. 
rOlualS  a  Ah  VJ  i  x  1  E5  O  Three-eye  roots,  healthy 

stock.  Munsell  &  Tilton,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


POWER 

BUY 

STORAGE 

BATTERIES 

from 

INTERNATIONAL  TOY  CORP. 

112  LOUIS  ST.NW. 

GRAND  RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 

Y/rite  for  prices  or\  FArrw 
L  i  <J>kt  i  i\<g ,  Auto  rcvob  i  I  e , 
Ra-dio  Ba-ttcric-r . 


LITTLE  WONDER 


Make  Money  Ditching 

Your  own  land  or  doing  contract  work  for  neighbors. 
Little  Wonder  will  cut  a  perfect  grade  10"  to  14"  wide 
and  down  to  80"  deep.  You  can  ditch  a  mile  a  day  with 
teams — more  with  a  tractor.  Write  for  particulars  andprices. 

LITTLE  WONDER  SALES  CO..  Box  334.  Bellevue.  Ohio 


CORN  HARVESTER 


Best  and  fastest  machine  built.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries  to  shock.  Big  labor 

saver.  Pays  for  itself  in 
one  season.  Worked  by 
1,2  or  3  men.  No  twine. 
No  danger.  Great  for 
silage  utting.  Free  trial. 
Also  Metal  wheels  for  any 
wagon  gear. 

Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  catalog. 
BENNETT  MEG.  CO.,  Box  104,  Westerville,  O. 


HAY  CAP  COVERS  \ 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Write  for  Prices 
Dept.  R 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  ROBBINS,  Inc. 
26  Front  Street  -  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  tractors,  etc.,  ride  easy. 

Why  shake  your  daylights  out 
.when  you  can  ride  comfortably? 
Quickly  changed  from  one  ma¬ 
chine  to  another.  Will  last  a 
lifetime.  Sent  by  Parcel  Post. 
Write  for  circular. 

GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y, 


WATERPROOF  covers 

IS  oz.  6x10  ft.,  waterproof,  $6.  Other 
aizes  pro  rata  prices.  Write  for  Bam 
pies.  State  size. 

W.  W.  STANLEY 

62  White  Street  -  New  York 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York,  j 


CORN 


HflRU  ESTER  euts  and  pilesonhar- 
or  windrows. 
r  Man  and  horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal  Corn 
Binder.  Sold  in  every  state.  Only  $25  with 
fodder  tying  attachment.  Testimonials  and  catalog  FREE  showing 
picture  of  Harvester.  PROCESS  MFG,  CO.,  Satina,  Kan. 


1EACH  TREE  BORERS  J* 

Killed  by  KRYSTALGAS  pV0escPpa?d  or  C  O  D. 
;pt.  A,  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  Rahwav.N.J. 


To  Be  Gathered  This  Fall! 

Too  good  to  be  true  >  Certainly  not !  We  can  promise 
you  a  fair  crop  of  berries  by  early  September  if  you 
plant  Lovett’s  New  All  Season  Everbearing  Straw¬ 
berries  this  month.  A  variety  without  a  flaw,  a  heavy 
bearer  of  large  fruit  throughout  the  summer.  You 
may  still  catch  up  with  the  season. 

With  The  Hein  Of  These 

Lovett’s  sturdy  Pot-grown  plant  s  save 
a  year’s  time!  From  them  you  may 
gather  big  crops  next  June  and,  from 
everbearers,  crops  throughout  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall.  All  the  facts  are  set 
forth  in 

Lovett’s  “Midseason  Hints” 

Our  Catalog  No.  108,  fully  illustrated, 
tells  how  to  catch  up  with  father 
time.  Yours  free  for  asking. 

Lovett’s  Nursery,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

Lovett* s  for  Small  Fruits  — — 


to  rye.  This  rye  will  not  make  a  heavy 
growth  through  the  Fall,  but  it  will  keep 
alive  through  the  Winter  and  in  the 
Spring  it  will  start  up  quickly. 

The  rye  can  be  plowed  under  when.it  is 
of  good  size  and  then  you  can  seed  either 
to  buckwheat  alone,  or  to  buckwheat  and 
Alsike  clover.  This  will  make  a  good 
growth  and  you  can  either  plow.  in  the 
buckwheat  in  the  Fall  or  let  it.  die  down 
at  frost,  so  that  the  Alsike  clover  will 
come  up  through  the  buckwheat.  Then 
you  can  plow  the  whole  thing  under  the 
following  Spring  and  plant  potatoes. 

While  the  buckwheat  alone  will  add 
considerable  organic  matter,  to  the  soil, 
the  rye  and  Alsike  in  addition  will  give 
more  and  will  help  in  that  way.  In 
some  cases  the  Alsike  clover  is  seeded  in 
the  Fall  with  the  rye,  or  in  the  Spring, 
as  desired.  In  that  case  the  rye  is  cut 
when  of  good  size  and  if  the  fodder  is  not 
needed  it  is  left  right  on  the  field  to  de¬ 
cay.  The  clover  comes  up  through  it  and 
will  make  a  nice  growth  to  be  plowed  un¬ 
der.  Sweet  clover  can  be  used  in  the 
same  way  and  of  course  any  kind  of 
clover  would  be  better  than  the  buck¬ 
wheat,  as  it  will  add  some  nitrogen  to 
the  soil.  There  are  a  good  many  com¬ 
binations  of  this  kind  which  can  be  used. 
One  crop  may  be  better  than  another 
under  certain  conditions,  but  the  general 
plan  of  letting  one  acre  rest  in  this  way, 
thus  preparing  it  for  the  potato  crop,  is 
a  good  one. 


With  My  Neighbor’s  Flowers 

June  is  the  month  of  roses  in  books, 
hut  in  Vermont  we  seldom  have  roses  be¬ 
fore  June  20.  After  the  Fall-planted 
bulbs  are  through  blooming  we  have  to 
depend  on  other  hardy  plants,  so  I  have 
been  visiting  my  neighbors’  gardens  and 
looking  at  the  gardens  along  the  way. 

Many  hardy  shrubs  died  back  badly  in 
many  parts  of  New  England  last  Win¬ 
ter.  Perhaps  last  year’s  excessive  rain¬ 
fall  encouraged  growth  so  late  in  the 
season  that  the  wood  did  not  properly 
ripen,  and  even  lilacs  bloomed  very  spar¬ 
ingly. 

The  glory  of  the  gardens  in  June  was 
the  herbaceous  perennial  border,  and  the 
most  conspicuous  plants  have  been  Iris, 
columbines,  peonies  and  Hemerocallis. 
The  most  common  Hemerocallis  is  the 
lemon  lily,  but  the  orange  day  lily  is 
equally  as  pretty  (H.  Dumortieri).  One 
lawn  had  a  pretty  combination  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  bed,  white  peonies  in  the  center, 
with  a  border  of  the  common  blue  spider 
ily.  I  do  not  know  the  catalogue  name. 

In  one  garden  I  saw  the  Trollius  or 
globe  flower  for  the  first  time  in  over  20 
years.  My  friend  assures  me  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  and  increases  each  year.  In 
fact,  hers  had  increased  so  she  divided 
with  me.  Its  beautiful  golden  blooms, 
looking  as  if  made  of  wax,  keep  well  in 
water.  All  of  these  plants  can  be  planted 
to  good  advantage  in  the  Fall,  especially 
if  covered  with  litter  and  houghs  after 
planting.  September  and  October  are  the 
months  for  peony  planting,  and  the  new 
varieties  are  lovely.  By  selecting  early 
and  late  bloomers  of  peonies  and  Iris, 
they  may  be  had  in  flower  a  longer  pe¬ 
riod. 

The  flowering  quince  was  in  bloom 
more  than  a  month  this  year,  and  I 
counted  41  fruit  set  on  mine.  They  are 
said  to  he  equally  as  good  as  the  other 
varieties  for  preserving,  only  the  fruit  is 
smaller.  My  friend  had  a  lovely  hush  of 
Tartarian  honeysuckle  in  bloom,  a  new 
shrub  to  me,  and  has  been  added  to  m.v 
•.hrub  list.  She  says  this  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  Vermont. 

Last  year  I  had  some  trumpet  vine 
seed  sent  me.  It  started  readily  and 
wintered  finely.  We  expected  it  would 
not  endure  our  Winters.  Another  friend 
sent  me  some  Chinese  cherry  trees,  say¬ 
ing  they  were  fancy  flowering  and  very 
hardy,  as  they  were  natives  of  Northern 
China.  The  fruit  is  edible,  but  rather 
insipid. 

One  seedling  Yucca  survived  the  Win¬ 
ter,  but  they  were  rather  tiuy.  Lavender 
winter-killed  as  usual.  A  friend  tells  me 
she  thinks  it  only  winters  here  under 
very  favorable  conditions.  Thyme  came 
through  well;  the  end  of  June  was  full 
of  tiny  blooms.  I  transplanted  45  sage 
plants  from  a  5-cent  package  of  seed  pur¬ 
chased  last  year. 

My  Arkansas  neighbor  hunted  last  year 
for  dill  for  her  pickles said  everyone  had 
it  in  Arkansas,  while  here  she  could  find 
none,  and  some  had  never  heard  of  it  be¬ 
fore.  She  can  find  it  this  year  if  she 
looks  in  our  garden.  It  germinated  freely 
and  is  growing  lustily.  Of  course  every¬ 
thing  needs  rain. 


Once  I  mentioned  a  plant  known  to 
me  as  Scotch  fern,  but  no  fern  at  all.  A 
flower  lover  this  Spring  told  me  it  was 
Spiraea  filipendula.  It  is  said  the  lily 
family,  unlike  most  human  families,  lias 
no  “poor  relations.”  I  wonder  if  the 
Spiraea  family  has?  The  seven  varieties 
in  my  garden  are  all  desirable  and  hardy, 
a  little  aggressive,  that  is  all,  and  in¬ 
clined  to  encroach  on  their  neighbors,  but 
friends  are  always  glad  of  the  extras. 
The  bridal  wreath  Spiraea  is  not  apt  to 
spread  much. 

After  trying  in  vain  to  raise  an  old- 
fashioned  double  feverfew  from  seed,  I 
found  one  in  a  friend’s  garden.  This  is 
another  much  named  plant,  emerald  from 
its  deep  green  leaves,  bride’s  buttons 
(Achillea  is  also  called  that),  and  cam¬ 
phor  geranium  from  the  fragrance  of  its 
leaves.  It  is  biennial  with  us,  hut  I 
start  slips  from  it  each  year  and  used 
always  to  winter  one  in  the  house,  as 
sometimes  the  garden  plants  would  die, 
especially  iu  an  icy  Winter.  I  know  of 
no  one  white  flower  that  stays  in  bloom 
and  holds  its  blossoms  perfect  for  as  long 
a  period  as  double  feverfew,  and  the 
blooms  are  equally  lasting  in  bouquets. 
It  is  simply  a  good  plant  that  is  out  of 
style. 

We  went  to  the  city  last  week  and 
found  another  plant  of  long  ago  filling 
the  florists’  spaces,  the  brilliant  blue  Lo¬ 
belia.  Crystal  Palace  is  the  variety  I 
raised  when  a  girl.  This  will  surely  be 
on  next  year’s  seed  order. 

A  correspondent  wrote  me  of  her  pleas¬ 
ure  last  year  in  raising  Cuphea,  or  cigar 
plant,  from  seed,  and  sent  me  seed  for 
trial.  She  used  hers  as  a  garden  plant 
in  Rhode  Island  and  tried  to  lift  the 
blooming  plants  for  Winter  (as  catalogue 
recommended  them  for  greenhouse  cul¬ 
ture)  but  they  died.  I  had  the  same  ex¬ 
perience  with  Linaria,  which  I  wanted  to 
give  me  its  royal  purple  blooms  the  first 
part  of  Winter.  But  learning  wisdom 
from  experience,  we  set  four  or  five 
Linarias  in  one  small  box  and  three 
Cupheas  in  another. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Frame  for  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

Will  you  give  instructions  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  col  cl  bed  frame  for  pansies  and 
how  to  grow  them  for  selling  plants 
next  Spring?  Do  you  sow  the  seed 
and  leave  it  in  the  cold  bed  frame  all 
Winter  or  do  you  hove  to  transplant 
them  and  when?  How  can  I  make  a 
hotbed  for  tomato  and  cabbage  plants, 
and  could  they  both  be  sown  in  the 
same  frame?  How  large  a  bed  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  about  200  tomato  and  1,000 
cabbage  plants?  Would  window  sash 
do?  Would  it  be  advisable  to  buy  and 
put  out  rose  bushes  and  shrubbery  this 
Fall  or  next  Spring  and  if  so  when  is 
the  right  time  to  send  for  them? 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  mrs.  r.  it. 

In  making  a  cold  frame  for  pansies, 
take  a  lxl5-ft.  board  for  top  and  an  8- 
in.  by  15-ft.  board  for  lower  side  of 
bed,  nail  lx6-ft.  boards  on  ends.  Fit 
or  nail  1%-in.  by  3-in.  by  6-ft.  long 
bars  across  frame  3  ft.  apart,  to  slide 
the  sash  off  and  on.  The  sash  should 
be  3  by  6-ft.  This  frame  will  hold 
about  60  dozen  pansies.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  August  15,  in  rows 
three  inches  wide  and  one-fourth 
inch  deep.  The  soil  should  be  quite 
moist  when  seed  is  sown  and  the 
ground  partly  shaded  till  the  seed 
germinate.  The  young  plants  should 
be  transplanted  in  cold  frame  October 
15.  Do  not  put  sash  on  until  December 
1.  One  ounce  of  seed  should  make  you 
enough  plants  for  a  frame  6xl5-ft. 
Trimardeau  or  giant  pansies  are  about 
the  best  mixture.  They  will  be  in 
bloom  ready  to  sell  by  April  1. 

A  frame  6x6-ft,  will  be  large  enough 
to  grow  1,000  cabbage  and  200  toma¬ 
toes.  Dig  a  pit  18  inches  deep,  fill  this 
with  fresh  stable  manure  that  is  heat¬ 
ing,  March  1.  Tramp  it  down  and  put 
on  four  pails  of  water;  then  put 
frame  on  it,  bottom  side  towards 
south,  four  inches  lower  than  top.  Then 
put  six  inches  of  very  rich  soil  on  top 
of  manure.  This  soil  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  this  Fall  and  kept  where  it  will 
not  freeze  so  as  to  be  ready  to  put  in 
bed  March  1.  'Sow  one  ounce  of  cab¬ 
bage  seed  under  one  sash  and  two  rows 
of  tomato  seed  under  the  other  sash. 
When  the  plants  are  up  put  a  board 
under  crossbar,  so  as  to  give  the  cab¬ 
bage  plants  more  air  than  the  tomatoes. 
The  cabbage  plants  can  be  transplanted 
from  seed  bed  to  open  ground  about 
April  1.  When  the  tomato  plants  are 
four  inches  high,  pull  them  all  out  of 
the  bed,  stir  the  soil  thoroughly  and 
set  plants  back,  10  rows  with  20  plants 
to  each  row,  which  will  make  the  200 
plants  needed.  One  package  of  Bonnie 
Best  for  early,  and  one  package  of 
Stone  for  late. 

Plain  window  glass  is  O.  K.  A  straw 
mat  should  be  used  to  cover  sash  on 
cold  nights.  Give  the  cabbage  plants 
plenty  of  air,  and  strip  sash  entirely 
off  on  warm,  sunny  days,  or  they  will 
grow  too  spindling.  I  would  advise 
setting  roses  and  shrubbery  this  Fall. 
October  is  the  proper  time  in  this  lo¬ 
cality.  They  will  need  some  protec¬ 
tion  if  the  Winter  is  severe,  but  will 
Start  earlier  than  if  set  in  Spring. 

New  Jersey.  wm.  perkins. 


Storing  Vegetables 

I  am  building  a  house  and  would 
like  to  know  about  placing  the  veg¬ 
etable  cellar,  so  as  to  keep  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  from  wilting.  Will  you 
kindly  let  me  know  the  distance  to 
place  same  from  boiler,  and  how  walls 
should  be  built,  and  also  whether  the 
cellar  bottom  should  be  dirt  or  ce¬ 
ment.  and  any  other  information  that 
you  may  have  regarding  vegetable  cel¬ 
lars?  w.  G. 

New  York. 

A  cold  storage  apartment  in  a  cellar 
to  store  roots,  vegetables  and  fruits, 
should  be  built  in  the  northwest  cor¬ 
ner.  by  laying  a  cement  block  parti¬ 


tion  to  keep  out  heat  from  the  boiler. 
A  room  8x12  ft.  will  give  ample  room 
for  storage  of  same  for  an  ordinary 
family.  The  apartment  should  have 
at  least  one  window,  so  the  outdoor 
air  may  be  admitted  until  it  gets  freez¬ 
ing  weather.  It  should  not  be  located 
within  10  ft.  of  boiler.  A  dirt  floor  is 
preferable.  Turnips,  carrots,  etc., 
should  have  some  dry  earth  or  sand 
scattered  over  (them,  to  keep  them 
from  wilting.  Pack  celery  in  boxes, 
about  50  roots  to  box,  with  moist 
earth  around  roots.  A  long  box,  1x4 
ft.  is  best.  Apples  in  boxes  or  barrels 
will  not  wilt  as  quickly  as  if  kept  in 
baskets.  w.  p. 


Marketing  Onions. 

We  have  a  half  acre  of  onions  this 
year  for  the  first  time,  and  as  we  have 
never  marketed  onions,  want  to  ask 
your  opinion  as  to  best  way  to  sell 
them.  As  we  are  short  on  cash  this 
year,  would  like  to  market  so  as  not 
to  have  to  buy  containers,  if  possible. 
Are  there  purchasers  who  furnish  their 
own  containers?  These  onions  are  all 
grown  from  sets,  one-third  Ebenezer 
(or  Japanese)  and  two-thirds  Yellow 
Strasburg.  Our  farm  is  six  miles 
from  Trenton,  N.  J.  j.  c. 

As  J.  O.  lives  only  six  miles  from 
Trenton,  it  should  be  a  very  easy  task 
for  him  either  to  sell  his  onions  at  the 
different  stores  or  cart  them  in  to  a 
good  commission  merchant,  and  I  am 
glad  there  are  such  in  most  cities.  I 
have  no  trouble  in  securing  bushel 
hampers  free  from  the  stores  where 
I  sell  my  produce,  and  they  are  only 
too  glad  for  someone  to  cart  them 
away.  Take  one  year  with  another,  I 
have  always  found  it  pays  to  get  the 
onions  in  market  as  soon  as  possible. 
As  soon  as  the  tops  go  down  I  begin  to 
pull  and  sell.  The  price  is  generally 
better  here  early,  before  the  New  York 
State  onions  begin  to  come  in.  w.  p. 


New  Sweet  Cherry 

The  New  York  State  Fruit  Testing 
Co-operative  Association,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Geneva,  announces  a  new 
sweet  cherry.  This  they  say  is  com¬ 
parable  in  every  way  to  the  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian,  but  it  ripens  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier  than  that  variety,  and,  in  fact 
is  earlier  than  any  other  cherry  now 
grown.  It  is  to  be  called  Seneca,  and 
represents  a  cross  between  an  unknown 
variety  and  Early  Guigne.  At  Geneva 
this  cherry  fully  ripens  its  crop  by 
June  20.  It  promises  to  become  one  of 
the  most  popular  sweet  cherries,  espe¬ 
cially  for  home  planting.  The  tree  is 
hardy  and  it  seems  like  a  prolific  and 
annual  bearer.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be 
large  for  a  sweet  cherry,  and  is 
smooth,  purplish  black,  with  an  un¬ 
usually  good  flavor.  Trees  of  this  va¬ 
riety  will  be  distributed  next  year  by 
the  Fruit  Testing  Association.  This 
organization  is  doing  excellent  work  in 
testing  out  these  varieties  and  seeing 
that  they  are  distributed  fairly. 


The  Rose  Chafer  Pest 

So  many  people  are  having  trouble 
with  rose  bugs  that  that  I  am  sending 
this  formula,  which  we  are  using  with 
success:  One-half  cup  molasses  in  one 
quart  of  boiling  water;  2 y2  gallons 
cold  water,  to  which  three  tablespoons 
dry  arsenate  of  lead  has  been  mixed. 
Use  as  a  spray.  f.  b.  t. 


Want  to  Know 

I  would  like  to  get  Hill’s  Manual,  a 
large  book  I  saw  about  25  years  ago.  It 
treated  on  all  rules  of  equity,  forms  of 
writing  out  checks,  resignations,  recom¬ 
mendations,  bills  and  accounts,  laws,  par¬ 
liamentary  rules;  in  fact,  almost  any¬ 
thing  a  man  needs  to  know  on  the  farm. 

New  York.  j.  m. 

R.  N.-Y. — Does  any  reader  know  who 
published  this  book,  or  where  it  may  be 
had  now? 


* 


This  Booklet 
is  for  YOU! 


IF  you  are  an  orchardist — 
or  if  you  live  in  an  apple¬ 
growing  section — this  book 
will  point  the  way  to  big 
profits  for  you. 

Think  of  the  windfalls  and  small, 
though  sound,  apples  for  which 
there  is  no  profitable  market. 


These  under-grade  apples  can  easily  be  turned  into  profit  with  a  Mount  Gilead 
Hydraulic  Cider  Press.  Pure,  sweet  cider,  boiled  cider,  vinegar,  cider  jelly  and 
apple  butter — all  these  products  are  in  demand  everywhere  and  can  be  sold  at 
a  far  greater  net  profit  than  under-grade  apples. 

Here  is  a  real  opportunity  for  orchardists.  Grade  your  apples  carefully.  Convert 
the  under-grades  into  cider.  Make  every  bushel  pay  you  a  handsome  profit . 

Big  Money  in  Custom  Pressing 

A  Mount*  Gilead  Press  will  make  big  you’ll  have  a  profitable  income  from  this 
money  for  you  in  the  custom  pressing  source  every  year.  The  booklet,  shown 
K  business.  Your  neighbors  will  keep  it  above,  tells  all  about  it.  Copy  free.  Write 
bus3r.  They’ll  make  more  money  —  and  for  it  today. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co.,  137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

c Moant  Gitead 

HYDRAULIC  CIDER  PRESSES 


GROUND  BURNT  LIME 
AT  PRE-WAR  PRICES 

Finely  ground,  ready  to  spread,  immediately  available,  highly  concentrated.  Sold 
either  in  bulk  or  100-lb.  bags.  Write  for  agency  prices,  naming  shipping  address. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD,  INC.  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND- 
HAND  CARRIERS,  Peach 
Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  Onion 
Crates,  BaBk  ets,  Egg  Cases,  Bask¬ 
ets  of  all  kindB.  and  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Packages.  AU 
these  containers  are  in  as  good 
as  new  condition  and  ready  for 
instant  use.  Cgrlal  shipments 
—Our  Specialty.  Let  Vs  Quote  You— That’s  All ! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  R,  801-808  Johnson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HETZEL’S 

ELASTIC  TREE  CEMENT 

NON-POISONOUS  NON-PENETRATING 

Made  in  Red,  Black,  Brown  and  Gray  Colors 
Write  for  free  sample  and  prices 

Estate  of  J.  G.  HETZEL 
Dept.  R.  N.  Newark,  N.  J. 


Organized  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  pn  ved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

MOST  CROPS  BELOW  AVERAGE  ;  FRUIT  STILL 

PROMISES  WELL;  PRODUCE  LOWER. 

July  crop  reports  show  grain  a  little 
below  average  production,  also  hay  and 
most  vegetables.  Cotton  promises  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  average  because  of  in¬ 
creased  acreage.  Fruits  are  generally 
above  the  average  at  present  indications. 

Apples  show  some  injury  from  drouth 
and  scab  in  the  East  but  the  forecast  for 
total  commercial  crop  is  33  million  bar¬ 
rels  which  would  be  3  million  ahead  of 
last  year  and  millions  above  the  5-year 
average.  There  are  complaints  of  scab 
in  New  York  and  of  uneven  set  in  New 
England.  Peaches  and  pears  promise  a 
good  crop  in  the  Northeast.  Geoigia 
peaches  comprise  most  of  the  present 
supply.  They  are  scarcely  up  to  expec¬ 
tations  in  quantity  and  quality  but  like 
other  early  fruit  have  brought  good 
prices. 

POTATOES  LIGHT  CROP 

The  Indicated  potato  crop  of  382  mil¬ 
lions  of  busiiels  would  be  6  millions  be¬ 
low  average  and  70  millions  below  last 
rear’s  great  crop.  The  explanation  is 
the  light  acreage,  poor  stand  and  dry 
weather.  Southern  potatoes  have  been 
selling  at  $6  or  more  per  barrel  at  ship¬ 
ping  points  and  during  the  first  week  of 
July  the  city  markets  rose  sharply  to 
about  $7,  which  looked  high  beside  $4  to 
$5  a  vear  ago.  The  price  outlook  seems 
good  for  the  Northern  crop  both  early 
and  late.  It  is  the  old  story ,  a  light 
crop  the  vear  after  a  big  crop.  It  hap¬ 
pens  so,  or  the  other  way  around  about 
four  times  out  of  five,  yet  most  farmers 
plant  as  if  such  a  thing  never  took  place. 
It  is  almost  safe  to  predict  that  most  ot 
us  will  go  in  big  for  potatoes  next  season 
when  we  should  go  light.  AN  hen  a  South¬ 
ern  planter  gets  $500  per  acre  for  his 
potatoes  all  the  neighbors  resolve  to  plant 
spuds  next  season.  The  next  big  shipping 
section  is  New  Jersey  but  drouth  has 
reduced  the  yield  and  we  may  expect  the 
market  to  keep  in  fairly  good  state  to_  re¬ 
ceive  the  Northern  crop.  Unless  the  yield 
exceeds  present  indications,  not  a  bushel 
ought  to  sell  below  a  living  price. 

COST  AND  DEMAND 

Cost,  is  a  little  higher  than  last  year 
because  of  lighter  yield  and  the  higher 
wages  paid.  In  some  parts  of  the  West 
farm  hands  are  getting  almost  as  much 
as  in  the  boom  of  1920,  but  from  now  on 
the  labor  situation  is  likely  to  ease  up, 
on  account  of  slackening  of  some  of  the 
city  industries.  Business  in  general  is 
not  quite  so  active  as  it  was  in  the 
Spring.  Some  authorities  think  it  will 
pick  up  again  in  the  Fall,  others  say 
we  are  booked  for  several  years  of  fairly 
good  times  without  any  boom,  while  the 
gloomy  ones  predict  hard  times.  _  Any¬ 
how  there  is  reason  to  expect  active  de¬ 
mand  for  this  season’s  crops,  and  even 
the  hard  luck  prophets  do  not  see  signs 
of  another  bad  slump  like  that  of  1921. 
The  declines  in  mnnv  lines  of  produce  the 
early  pa”t  of  July  are  explained  by 
heavy  shipments.  Even  at  the  lower 
prices  most  lines  are  higher  than  a  year 
fi«r0.  Altogether  the  Southern _  truck  and 
fruit  growers  have  had  a  paying  season. 
Soon  the  North  and  West  will  take  over 
the  field. 

From  now  until  the  end  of  November 
is  the  season  of  market  gluts.  Every 
few  weeks  there  is  some  line  of  produce 
in  an  over  supply  and  not  salable 
at  any  decent  price.  The  five  months 
July  to  November  include  the  main  skip¬ 
ing  season  for  country  produce  from,  the 
country’s  heaviest  producing  sections. 

Oar'ot  shipments  increase  rapidly 
through  July,  August  and  September. 
They  reach  top  during  October  but.  con¬ 
tinue  very  heavy  in  November  .  It  is  al¬ 
so  the  time  when  the  sections  close  to 
the  great  city  markets,  are  pouring  . in 
additional  supplies.  It  is  a  period  which 
includes  the  season’s  hottest  weather 
when  such  food  must  be  sold  quickly  at 
whatever  price  can  be  had. 

WHEN  EVERYBODY  LOSES 

Everybody  loses  when  the  markets  are 
over-supplied.  Only,  the  railroads  gain. 
Even  the  consumer  gets  little  benefit  be¬ 
cause  he  doesn’t  know  when  the  bargain 
times  are  on,  and  very  likely  his  dealer 
keeps  right  on  charging  the  same  old 
prices.  But  the  dealer  doesn’t  like  glut 
because  he  is  likely  to  lose  a  lot  of  stuff 
that  spoils  in  the  store. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  is  being  given 
to  find  the  best  ways  to  prevent  oversup- 
ply.  The  National  League  of  Commission 
Merchants  is  studying  how  to  imnrove 
the  city  outlet,  whether  by  both  distri¬ 
bution  or  some  kind  of  advertising.  Some 
way  is  needed  to  enable  the  producer, 
wholesaler,  retailer  and  consumer  to  pull 
together  at  the  right  times  and  clear  up 
the  surplus.  It  may  be  a  new  class  of 
effort  is  needed  ;  perhaps  a  publicity  of¬ 
fice  in  every  big  city  to  tell  the  retailers 
and  consumers  just  when  a  big.  supply  is 
at  hand  and  securing  co-operation. 

A  CANTALOUPE  TEST 

Just  now  the  cantaloupe  dealers  of 
New  York  are  doing  the  most  conspicuous 
advertising.  Thev  have  been  paying  for 
space  in  one  of  the  big  newspapers  to 
show  how  delicious,  convenient  and  satis¬ 


fying  are  cantaloupes  in  warm  weather. 
Most  of  the  early  Summer  melons  were 
from  California  and  ordinarily  they  would 
have  made  good  all  such  claims,  but  the 
shippers  picked  most  of  the  first  ship¬ 
ment  a  little  too  soon  this  season  to  get 
the  high  opening  prices,  and  there  were 
some  cantaloupes  no  better  from  Texas 
and  other  States.  The  man  who  was  in¬ 
duced  by  the  advertising  to  try  early 
cantaloupes  sometimes  stopped  in  disgust 
after  the  first  bite,  and  this  chap  would 
be  a  poorer  customer  for  late  cantaloupes 
than  if  he  hadn’t  seen  the  advertisements. 
It  pays  to  advertise  only  good  reliable 
stuff,  and  the  first  step  is  to  see  that  the 
goods  will  back  up  the  claims  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

The  success  of  the  campaign  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  oranges,  Northwestern  apples,  and 
Eastern  cranberries  shows  what  can  be 
done  to  extend  the  demand  through  pub¬ 
licity  and  skilful  marketing.  But  first 
make  sure  that  the  goods  will  hold  the 
new  customer  when  he  is  caught. 

CROP  CONDITIONS 

Dry  weather  caused  damage  in  the 
East.  Fruit  prospects  continue  fair  in 
the  East,  good  in  the  West.  The  out¬ 
look  is  fair  for  grain  crops  w’ith  some 
Western  storm  damage.  Altogether  the 
crop  situation  is  fair  and  is  catching  up 
with  the  season  except  when  set  back  by 
drouth.  g.  b.  F. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  A  successful  wireless 
experiment  accomplished  recently  by  an 
amateur  at  Avalon,  Cal.,  may  revolution¬ 
ize  the  radio  industry,  according  to  a 
statement  made  at  the  Department  of 
Commerce  July  5.  A  message  was  sent 
by  the  amateur  at  Avalon  to  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  a  distance  of  6,000  miles. 
The  remarkable  feature  about  it  was 
that  the  sender  used  extremely  low  power 
— half  a  kilowatt — for  transmission  and 
only  one  valve  was  employed  in  reception. 
Unfavorable  atmospheric  conditions  and 
frequent  interruptions  from  ships  in  the 
Pacific  prevailed  at  the  time,  it  was  said. 

Five  persons  were  killed  and  several 
injured  in  a  wreck  on  the  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  near 
Rockford,  Ill.,  July  5. 

Negroes  do  not  desire  to  leave  Georgia 
and  the  South  and  the  remedy  for  ex¬ 
isting  conditions  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
white  man,  according  to  a  communication 
to  the  General  Assembly  and  the  people 
of  Georgia  adopted  at  a  Statewide  con¬ 
ference  of  leaders  of  the  negro  race  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  .Inly  4.  The  conference 
was  presided  over  by  Bishop  J.  F.  Flip¬ 
per  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Atlanta.  The  communication 
sets  forth  these  evils  which  the  negroes 
claim  they  labor  under  in  that  State: 
Low  w’ages  for  farm  labor,  poor  housing 
conditions,  bad  working  conditions  on 
plantations  managed  by  overseers  in  the 
absence  of  the  owners,  lack  of  educational 
facilities,  poor  accommodations  for  ne¬ 
groes  when  traveling,  inequality  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law’s,  the  contract 
labor  law,  the  repeal  of  which  is  asked, 
ar.d  mob  violence.  The  Legislature  was 
urged  to  pass  an  anti-lynching  law. 

A  Law  Enforcement  League  was 
formed  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church  at  Riverhead, 
Long  Island,  July  6,  for  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  u’aging  relentless  war  upon  boot¬ 
leggers  on  the  north  fork  of  Long  Island, 
who  smuggle  shiploads  of  liquor  ashore 
every  night  and  even  warn  citizens  to 
keep  out  of  sight  on  peril  of  getting  shot. 

Goldfield.  Nev.,  boom  gold  mining  camp 
established  in  1904,  was  burned  to  the 
ground  July  6,  with  the  exception  of  six 
buildings.  Nine  city  blocks  in  the  center 
of  the  towni  were  burned  by  flames  fanned 
by  a  40-mile  wind.  One  man  is  dead  from 
causes  attributed  to  the  fire,  a  woman  is 
missing  and  is  believed  to  have  perished 
and  several  persons  were  treated  for 
burns  as  the  result  of  the  conflagration 
now  believed  to  have  been  of  incendiary 
origin,  started  as  part  of  a  bootleggers’ 
feud.  The  wrater  supply  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  extinguish  the  flames  and  dyna¬ 
mite  only  scattered  the  frame  structures 
and  added  kindling  to  the  flames. 

Three  major  demands  of  the  155.000 
anthracite  mine  workers  were  emphasized 
by  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  negotiations  at  Atlantic  City,  N. 
J.,  July  6,  for  a  new  wage  and  working 
agreement  between  the  full  scale  commit¬ 
tee,  representing  the  mine  workers,  and 
the  general  committee  of  anthracite  op¬ 
erators.  These  demands  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  1.  Demand  for  a  20  per  cent  wage 

increase  for  contract  miners,  and  a  $2  a 
day  increase  for  day  labor.  2.  Extending 
the  provision  of  the  eight-hour  day  in 
the  present  agreement  to  4,000  pump¬ 
men,  compressors,  engineers  and  other 
mechanics  now  wmrking  10  and  12  hours. 
3.  Complete  recognition  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  District  1, 
7  and  9,  which  is  in  effect  a  demand  for 
the  closed  shop. 

Four  persons  were  burned  to  death 
July  5  w'hen  fire  swept  through  the 
Schmidt  Hotel  at  McKeesport,  Pa. 

The  Pines,  a  new  hotel  at  Chase’s 


Lake,  N.  Y.,  and  an  annex  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  July  8.  The  resort  opened 
but  recently.  The  loss  will  total  about 
$25,000. 

A  water  power  development  project, 
involving  expenditure  of  several  million 
dollars,  to  harness  the  Salmon  River  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Oswego  County,  N.  Y., 
is  under  consideration  by  the  Niagara, 
Loekport  and  Ontario  Company.  The 
project,  ii  carried  out,  would  be  the  big¬ 
gest  hydro-electric  undertaking  in  New 
York  State  since  the  Niagara  River  was 
harnessed.  Engineers  are  at  work  sur¬ 
veying  the  Salmon  River.  Early  con¬ 
struction  of  a  hydro-electric  plant  on  the 
river,  near  the  village  of  Altmar,  is  con¬ 
templated  as  the  first  step  in  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

Nine  persons  were  killed  and  26  in¬ 
jured  in  an  explosion  July  10,  in  the 
metallic  shell  department  of  the  Western 
Cartridge  Company’s  plant  at  East 
Alton.  Ill  Three  of  those  injured,  it  is 
feared,  will  die,  while  several  others  are 
in  a  serious  condition.  In  addition  to  the 
16  reported  seriously  hurt  10  other  em¬ 
ployees  were  said  to  have  been  injured 
slightly.  The  cause  of  the  explosion 
could  not  be  ascertained.  It  occurred  in 
a  fireproof  structure  in  which  about  50 
employees,  mostly  women,  were  extract¬ 
ing  powder  from  cartridges. 

Twenty-six  Texas  oil  promoters,  in¬ 
cluding  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook,  former 
Arctic  explorer,  and  Seymour  E.  J.  Cox, 
were  indicted  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury 
at  Cleveland,  July  10,  on  charges  of  using 
the  mails  to  defraud  and  conspiracy  to 
make  fraudulent  use  of  mails  Trial  of 
the  promoters  both  in  Cleveland  and  Fort 
Worth  was  predicted  by  Federal  authori¬ 
ses  in  view  of  the  fact  that  separate  of¬ 
fenses  are  charged  in  the  indictments  re¬ 
turned  in  the  two  cities.  In  Fort  Worth, 
Cook  and  his  associated  promoters  were 
charged  with  mailing  alleged  fraudulent 
stock  offers  in  the  post  office  there. 

Samuel  Solomon,  Max  Prushan  and 
William  Frederick  Herman,  officials  of 
the  Marine  Relief  Society,  were  indicted 
by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  New  York, 
July  9,  for  alleged  forgery  of  Govern¬ 
ment  documents  in  manipulating  a 
scheme  to  defraud  steamship  companies. 
Hundreds  of  inexperienced  men  went 
aboard  American  vessels  as  seamen  on 
papers  alleged  to  have  been  supplied  by 
the  organization. 

Lake  Erie,  July  9,  gave  up  the  body  of 
Lieut.  L.  J.  Roth,  pilot  of  navy  balioon 
A-6698.  Strapped  to  the  basket  of  the 
balloon  and  clad  only  in  his  underwear, 
around  which  had  been  tied  a  life  pre¬ 
server,  Roth’s  body  was  found  in  the 
basket  14  miles  off  Port  Stanley,  Ontario, 
by  Capt.  George  Wilson,  master  of  a 
fishing  boat.  Apparently  caught  in  the 
terrific  storm  of  July  5.  Lieut.  Roth 
evidently  took  the  precaution  to  strap 
himself  to  the  side  of  the  basket  after 
divesting  himself  of  his  clothing,  and 
then  cut  the  basket  loose  from  the  big 
bag,  trusting  to  the  buoyancy  devices 
with  which  the  basket  was  equipped  to 
keep  it  afloat.  Lieut.  Null,  the  other 
occupant  of  the  balloon,  is  still  missing. 
The  Navy  balloon  A-6698  was  one  of  13 
contestants  in  the  national  elimination 
race  that  started  from  Indianapolis, 
July  4. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Stabilization  of 
the  coal  industry  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  by  government  regulation,  with 
authority  for  governmental  intervention 
and  operation  of  the  mines  in  emergen¬ 
cies,  as  well  as  a  new  program  of  labor 
relations,  was  outlined  July  8  by  the 
United  States  Coal  Commission  in  an  ex¬ 
haustive  report  on  the  anthracite  indus¬ 
try.  The  commission  does  not  recom¬ 
mend  government  ownership  and  opera¬ 
tion,  but  it  advocates  government  regula¬ 
tion  on  the  broad  theory  that  the  public 
interest  transcends  the  rights  of  the  coal 
land  owners,  operators,  mine  workers, 
carriers  and  dealers.  It  recommends  that 
this  interest  may  adequately  be  protected 
“by  the  creation  of  a  governmental  au¬ 
thority  with  power  to  require  financial 
and  operating  reports,  to  prescribe  uni¬ 
form  methods  of  cost  accounting  and  to 
determine  the  conditions  on  which  coal 
may  be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce.” 

Attorney  General  Daugherty  has  been 
asked  if  there  is  any  legal  power  to 
rescue  the  nation’s  flag  from  profiteering 
bunting  trusts  “whose  methods  are  so 
destructive  to  patriotism,”  by  Edward  C. 
O’Brien,  chairman  of  the  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  Historical  Pageant  Review,  in  a 
letter  made  public  July  9.  Mr.  O’Brien 
urged  that  if  there  is  no  such  legal  power, 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Flag  should  be  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  some  Governmental  depart¬ 
ment.  He  charged  that  certain  flag  man¬ 
ufacturers  would  not  supply  flags  for  the 
celebration  of  his  organization  and  that 
prices  quoted  him  were  from  50  to  500 
per  cent  above  the  pre-war  level. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Farm¬ 
ers’  Union  of  Canada  voted  July  5  at 
Saskatoon,  to  form  a  voluntary  wheat 
pool  for  the  1923  crop  and  communicated 
with  other  farmer  organizations  in  the 
Western  provinces,  seeking  co-operation. 
A  wheat  pool  for  the  three  prairie  prov¬ 
inces,  with  the  fullest  possible  interprov- 
incial  co-operation,  was  recommended  at 
Winnipeg,  July  5.  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Mani¬ 
toba.  meeting  in  special  session. 

Wages  of  farm  labor  are  moving  up 
while  prices  of  farm  products  are  travel¬ 
ing  downward.  From  all  parts  of  the 
Middle  West  come  reports  that  scarcity 


of  hired  hands  is  sending  up  monthly  and 
day  wage  rates,  increasing  the  labor  cost 
of  production,  while  what  the  farmer 
gets  for  his  products  is  dropping.  Ad¬ 
vices  from  typical  districts  in  the  wheat, 
corn,  hog  and  cattle  belts  indicate  that 
the  agriculturists,  who  have  been  hard 
pressed  since  1920.  are  trying  to  adjust 
themselves  through  longer  hours  and 
harder  work  by  the  farmer’s  family  and 
by  pooling  resources  of  labor  and  imple¬ 
ments  in  groups  of  five  or  six  farms. 
Wages  have  been  mounting  ever  since 
the  labor  shortage  began,  six  or  eight 
months  ago.  Barney  Cohen,  district  di¬ 
rector  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  who  has  just  made  a  survey,  says 
farm  wages  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Indiana  and  Ohio  are  almost  back 
to  the  “peak”  year.  In  the  region  withiu 
a  100-mile  radius  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Cohen 
reports,  male  farm  labor  is  running  $50 
to  $70  a  month  with  room,  board  and 
washing.  Men  are  being  sent  out  as  day 
farm  labor  now  to  take  jobs  at  $5  a  day 
with  board.  The  wages  by  month  or  day 
are  more  than  double  whnt  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  In  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
day  hands  are  reported  to  be  getting 
$3.50  to  $4  a  day  with  board,  which  rep¬ 
resents  an  increase  of  50  cents  and  more 
over  a  year  ago. 

Secretary  Wallace  and  his  assistants 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
supporting  a  movement  for  “full  crop 
insurance.”  Th<  y  hold  that  general  crop 
Insurance  is  feasible  and  necessary. 
These  officials  are  preparing  data  for 
the  Senate  Committee  which  was  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  to 
investigate  and  renort  on  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  extending  the  scope  of  crop  in 
su ranee.  This  committee  held  a  series 
of  hearings  at  Washington  in  April,  and 
will  reconvene  in  December. 

The  Gypsy  Moth,  the  army  dirigible 
which  was  sent  to  New  Hampshire  for 
experimental  tests  in  spraying  forests 
with  poison  in  an  effort  to  check  the 
spread  of  gypsy  moths,  made  its  first 
flight  for  the  purpose  July  10.  It  was 
announced  that  the  spraying  was  a  suc¬ 
cess. 

Fifteen  cents  an  acre  is  what  a  com¬ 
mercial  aviator  charged  to  distribute  poi¬ 
son  over  cotton  fields  at  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  July  10,  and  the  plane  required 
only  three  hours  to  dust  the  460-acre 
field.  The  farmer  who  employed  the 
aviator  said  it  would  have  taken  more 
than  three  days  to  dust  the  cotton  in 
the  ordinary  way. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  30-Aug.  3 — Farmers’  Week,  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Aug.  2-3 — Northeastern  Conference 
Farm  Bureau  Federations,  Educational 
Building,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  9-10 — International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  eighth  annual  convention, 
New  Ebbitt  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sept.  10-15 — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N  Y. 

Sept.  26-28 — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  fourteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oct.  6-13 — National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1 — Poultry  Show,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D  C.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-15  —  North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show, 
Westwood,  N.  J. 

Jan.  23-27,  1924 — Poultry  Show,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  New  York  City, 
Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr,  Orr’s  Mills, 
N.  Y. 


Poll  Tax 

Will  you  advise  me  whether  or  not  a 
village  or  town  or  any  other  municipality 
has  a  legal  right  to  charge  $1  poll  tax, 
and  can  they  collect  same  if  payment  by 
a  regular  taxpayer  is  refused? 

New  York.  m.  j.  m. 

Unless  a  village  decides  not  to  impose  a 
poll  tax,  all  men  between  the  ages  of  21 
and  70  years  residing  in  the  village  are 
liable  to  an  annual  poll  tax  of  $1  except 
exempt  firemen,  active  firemen,  honorary 
discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  who  lost 
an  arm  or  leg  in  the  seiwice  of  the  United 
States  or  who  are  unable  to  perform 
manual  labor  by  reason  of  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  or  disabilities  incurred  in  such 
service,  clergymen,  paupers,  idiots  and 
lunatics  (we  assume  no  responsibility  for 
the  Legislature  placing  the  above  named 
persons  in  the  same  class  as  idiots  and 
lunatics.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  doctors 
and  lawyers  are  not  included  in  this 
class).  No  personal  property  is  exempt 
from  levy  and  sale  in  the  collection  of 
poll  tax.  N.  T. 


Fencing  Against  Strays 

Does  a  land  owner  have  to  build  a 
road  fence  or  can  he  collect  any  damage 
done  by  cattle  and  so  forth?  I  have  the 
opinion  one  has  to  build  a  road  fence,  as 
well  as  a  line  fence. 

Pennsylvania.  A.  L.  M. 

Under  a  rule  of  the  common  law  the 
duty  was  upon  the  owner  of  cattle  to  keep 
them  out  of  his  neighbors’  crops.  Where 
a  statute  has  been  passed  requiring  the 
adjoining  owner  to  build  a  division  fence 
and  he  has  neglected  so  to  do.  and  cattle 
enter  on  his  premises  through  his  neglect, 
then  the  common  law’  rule  is  no  longer  in 
force.  The  common  law  rule  applied  to 
road  fences.  n.  t. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Condemning  Sharp  Corner  Land 

There  have  been  several  instances  of 
condemnation  of  land  for  road  pur¬ 
poses  in  this  county,  making  round 
corners  with  a  300-ft.  radius  in  place 
of  the  old  square  corners  on  the  State 
road.  Farmers  are  not  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  what  the  officials  deem  a  fair 
proposition.  I  wish  I  had  a  few  cor¬ 
ners  to  sell  at  prevailing  prices.  Tak¬ 
ing  about  four-tenths  of  an  acre 
usually,  the  county  is  willing  to  pay 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars.  That 
seems  very  liberal,  but  some  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  thousand  dollars. 
I  cannot  understand  why. 

Here  are  two  parcels,  one  involving 
about  half  an  acre,  but  an  old  unused 
mill  site  is  included.  Five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  refused.  It  is  located  up  in  the 
hill  section  where  land  is  cheap  be¬ 
cause  of  so  much  area  of  woodland 
from  which  all  large  timber  has  been 
cut.  I  believe  the  average  assessed 
valuation  of  the  entire  township  is 
only  about  $15  per  acre  and  the  su¬ 
pervisor  asked  the  equalization  board 
to  reduce  it  as  it  was  assessed  too 
high.  The  second  case  is  on  the  same 
road,  but  involves  something  over  four 
acres,  cheap  hillside  land  however. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  curved 
corners,  however,  that  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand. 

Farmer  after  farmer  has  gone  be¬ 
fore  the  boards  or  committees  and  tes¬ 
tified  that  cutting  a  corner  off  a 
field  injures  it  for  satisfactory  agri¬ 
cultural  work.  I  have  thought  about 
it  a  good  deal  and  I  cannot  see  why  it 
does.  It  seems  to  me  if  I  could  have 
round  corners  on  every  field  and  not 
have  these  corners  to  bother  with,  that 
is  not  have  them  left  in  some  other 
place,  I  would  prefer  it  that  way.  You 
still  have  a  straight  side  of  the  field 
to  line  up  with  for  drilling,  etc.,  except 
right  at  the  corner,  and  that  will  work 
out  right  as  you  get  to  it.  Yet  this  has 
in  a  number  of  cases  been  a  factor, 
and  a  liberal  allowance  made  because 
the  field  was  injured  for  satisfactory 
working.  J.  b. 


Helping  the  Home  Trade 

On  page  014,  Helen  S.  K.  Willcox 
just  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  Our 
town  paper  and  merchants  keep  up 
their  ads  and  propaganda  “for  trade  at 
home,”  “spend  in  your  own  town.” 
“help  support  your  own  town,”  etc. 

I  thoroughly  believe  in  patronizing 
home  industry  and  am  willing  to  pay 
a  little  more  to  do  so  and  help  to  pay 
for  keeping  the  stock  on  hand  for  our 
own  local  needs.  But  I  can't  see  where 
we  can  help  but  patronize  the  cata¬ 
logue  houses  when  Ave  run  against  just 
such  things  as  Mrs.  Willcox  outlines.  I 
know,  for  I  have  been  there  several 
times  this  Spring  and  did  as  she  did. 
ordered  where  my  dollars  would  go 
the  farthest. 

We  go  to  town  with  a  load  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  try  to  make  a  sale  and  con¬ 
tract  for  the  season.  “Oh,  we  buy  all 
ours  from  Kingston”  is  what  you  get  all 
the  way  around.  We  drive  down  to 
Kingston,  or  ship  to  New  York  City 
and  then  they  come  back  on  the 
boat  or  train  and  are  sold  here.  I 
went  into  a  confectionery  store  to 
sell  some  cream,  or  try  to.  “What  do 
you  get  for  cream?”  I  asked.  “One 
dollar  per  quart,”  the  confectioner 
answered.  “Well,  I  would  like  to  con¬ 
tract  to  sell  for  the  Summer  to  you.” 
“Oh,  we  pay  30  cents  per  quart  when 
we  buy.”  We  ship  cabbage  to  New 
York  for  1%  cents  per  pound.  The 
housewife  there  pays  8  cents  for  it. 
Keep  up  your  agitation  until  these 
things  are  somewhere  near  equal. 

New  York.  G.  E.  b. 


Henry  Ford;  The  Chicken  Business 

My  attention  has  been  attracted  by 
two  notes  in  your  paper  of  June  9.  First, 
Henry  Ford,  and  the  money  he  loaned  to 
Detroit.  This  money  Ford  loaned  to 
Detroit  is  at  4  per  cent  and  tax  free, 
which  explains  everything.  Also  a  little 
further  publicity  for  Ford  towards  the 
President’s  chair,  Avhich  he  would  like  ro 
have,  as  it  is  quite  generally  understood 
Ford  has  hundreds  of  paid  advertising 
men  in  his  employ,  boosting  him  toward 
Washington,  his  denials  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Second,  the  future  of  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try.  The  poultry  industry  is  on  an  ab¬ 
solutely  solid  foundation.  How  any  rea¬ 
sonable  man  can  suppose  for  a  minute 
that  the  poultry  business  will  crack  is 
beyond  reason.  We  have  heard  the  same 
old  song  for  10  years  now,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  only  getting  more  solid.  Why? 

With  the  population  of  the  country  all 
crowding  into  the  cities,  who  is  going  to 
feed  the  people  in  10  or  15  years?  The 
cities  are  groAving  Avhilethe  rural  popu¬ 
lation  is  fading.  NeAV  York  City  claims 
to  be  gaining  100,000  a  year.  They  have 
to  be  fed,  and  it  will  not  be  the  present 
men  in  the  poultry  business  who  can  do 
it  in  a  few  years.  The  man  that  sticks  to 
his  poultry  business  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  future.  A.  E.  ixampton. 

Y’ou  seem  to  miss  the  point.  The  only 
reason  we  mentioned  Ford  was  that  he 
loaned  money  to  his  home  town.  In  that 
he  set  a  good  example  to  all  of  us.  As 
for  the  poultry  business,-  we  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  any  individual  opinion. 
What  we  said  was  a  fair  consensus  of 
many  reports.  Some  poultry  men  are  far 
up  above  the  clouds,  while  others  are  un¬ 
derground.  Neither  extreme  view  is  safe. 


Title  By  “Adverse  Possession” 

A  has  a  deed  for  land,  and  it  has  been 
assessed  to  him  and  taxes  paid  by  him, 
but  has  been  occupied  by  B.  who  claims 
title  to  said  land  by  peaceable  possession, 
as  lie  has  occupied  same  20  years.  Has 
B  any  claim  to  said  land  (he  has  no  deed 
for  the  piece),  and  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
his  deed),  or  who  does  it  belong  to?  Can 
A  fence  it  off  and  occupy  same,  and  what 
would  you  advise  A  to  do?  The  deed 
which  B  has  was  drawn  in  1850  and  A’s 
deed  Avas  drawn  in  1865.  •  c.  w. 

In  order  that  an  adverse  claim  to  land 
may  ripen  into  perfect  title  it  is  primar¬ 
ily  essential  that  the  possession  relied 
upon  be  actual  possession,  and  there  must 
be  an  actual  entry  on  the  land  which  will 
amount  to  an  ouster  of  the  owner.  The 
usual  tests  of  actual  possession,  it  is  said, 
are  actual  occupation,  residence,  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  the  land,  but  it 
is  ordinarily  sufficient  if  the  acts  of  own¬ 
ership  are  of  such  a  nature  as  a  claimant 
Avould  exercise  over  his  own  property  and 
which  he  would  not  exercise  over  that  of 
another.  It  is  obvious  that  the  character 
of  the  acts  sufficient  to  constitute  posses¬ 
sion  must  vary  according  to  .the  character 
and  location  of  the  land  in  dispute,  for 
“what  is  adverse  possession  in  a  populous 
country  is  another  thing  in  a  sparsely 
settled  one.  and  still  a  different  thing  in 
a  toAA’n  or  village.”  The  Civil* Practice 
Act  provides  where  there  has  been  actual 
continued  occupancy  of  the  premises 
under  a  claim  of  title,  exclusive  of  any 
other  right,  but  not  founded  upon  a  Avrit- 
ten  instrument  or  judgment  or  decree,  the 
premises  so  actually  occupied,  and  no 
other,  are  deemed  to  be  held  adversely. 

For  the  purpose  of  constituting  an 
adverse  possession  by  a  person  claiming 
title  not  founded  upon  a  written  instru¬ 
ment  or  judgment  or  decree,  land  is 
deemed  to  have  been  possessed  and  occu¬ 
pied  in  either  of  the  foIloAving  cases,  and 
no  others:  1.  Where  it  has  been  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  substantial  enclosure.  2. 
Where  it  has  been  actually  cultivated  or 
improved.  It  is  quite  difficult  to  say  by 
long  distance  just  Avhen  title  has  been 
obtained  by  adverse  possession.  All  of 
the  above  principles  must  be  applied,  but 
the  facts  are  undecided.  n.  t. 


A  NEGRO  called  upon  an  old  friend,  who 
received  him  in  a  rocking  chair.  The  vis¬ 
itor  observed  not  only  that  his  host  did 
not  rise,  but  that  he  continued  to  rock 
himself  to  and  fro  in  a  most  curious  Avay. 
“Yo’  ain’t  sick,  is  yo’,  Harrison?”  asked 
the  caller,  anxiously.  “No,  I  ain’t  sick, 
Mose,”  said  Harrison.  There  was  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  silence,  during  which  the  caller 
gazed  wide-eyed  at  the  rocking  figure. 
“Den,”  continued  Mose,  “why  does  yo’ 
rock  yo’self  dat  way  all  de  time?”  Har¬ 
rison  explained  :  “Yo’  know  Bill  Blott? 
Well,  he  sold  me  a  silver  watch  cheap,  an’ 
if  I  stops  moving  like  dis,  dat  watch  don’t 
go  !” — Good  Hardware. 


POST  TOASTIES  are  ready— ready 
now!  Toasted,  golden-brown  flakes 
of  goodness,  crisp  in  the  cream,  full  of 
energy-giving  nourishment — not  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  delay  for  preparation. 

With  the  first,  delicious  taste  you’ll 
know  why  Post  Toasties  are  everywhere 
famous  as  the  best  of  all  corn  flakes. 

Order  Post  Toasties  by  name  from 
your  grocer  and  be  sure  you  get  the 
ye  Mow  and  red  package.  A  serving 
usually  costs  less  than  a  cent. 

Post  Toasties 

Improved  Corn  Flakes 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


joyous  call 
to  appetite 


Thousands  of  New  Subscribers 

have  become  interested  in  Hope  Farm  and  its  people.  They  may  not 
know  that  these  notes  have  been  printed  for  20  years  and  more. 
Some  25  of  the  best  of  these  old-time  sketches  have  been  published 
in  book  form.  This  book  is  called 

HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

Every  reader  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  should  oavu  a  copy.  Among 
other  remarkable  tributes  is  the  following: 

Mr.  M  and  I  have  just  finished  Hope  Farm  Notes, 
and  l  wish  you  would  express  to  Mr.  CollingAvood  the 
pleasure  that  it  gave  us.  We  both  liked  it  very  much, 
and  rarely  do  we  both  like  the  same  book! 

Ohio.  M.  H.  M. 

It  is  rare  that  any  single  book  will  appeal  to  all  members  of  the 
family  This  one  will  because  it  is  filled  with  kindly  feeling  and 
human  nature.  It  should  be  in  every  country  home. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send 
me,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . 

Town . . . 

State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . 
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Market  News  and 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

There  have  been  some  fluctuations  and 
many  changes  in  the  wholesale  fruit  and 
vegetable  market  during  the  past  week. 
Several  products  have  been  eliminated  by 
the  advancing  season  and  many  originate 
from  new  sources  of  production.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  through  and  practically  no 
good  asparagus  is  to  be  found.  Southern 
tomato  receipts  have  fallen  off  consider¬ 
ably  as  they  cannot  compete  with  the 
nearby  New  Jersey  product  which  is  now 
quite  plentiful.  Tennessee  is  still  send¬ 
ing  some,  but  Texas  and  Mississippi  are 
about  done  with  only  about  a  half  as 
many  shipments  as  last  year.  Green 
peas  are  coming  mostly  from  New  York 
State  as  well  as  the  cherries.  Summer 
apples  are  increasing  in  supply  while  the 
season  for  nearby  sweet  corn  and  peppers 
has  just  opened  up.  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  New  Jersey  are  the  principal  sources 
of  supply  for  early  apples  at  this  time 
of  year.  Most  of  the  apples  offered  have 
been  very  ordinary  and  the  demand  slow, 
but  some  good  apples  were  in  evidence, 
best  Starrs  bringing  $1.50  per  %  bu. 
basket;  No.  1  Transparents,  $1.25  to 
$l.o0  per  %  bu.  basket ;  and  $1.50  to 
$2  a  bushel  for  Delaware.  Cherry  sup¬ 
plies  were  fairly  light  and  the  market 
showed  some  strength,  New  York  sour 
cherries  in  four-quart  baskets  bringing 
40  to  75c.  but  soon  declining  to  about 
50c  a  basket.  New  York  State  growers 
are  also  supplying  most  of  the  peas  which 
show  a  wide  range  in  quality  and  condi¬ 
tion,  the  best  bringing  around  $2.50  a 
bushel.  Currants  were  slow  at  13  to 
15c  a  quart,  occasionally  ISc  being 
realized.  Supplies  of  blackberries  de¬ 
creased  and  the  quality  was  mostly  in¬ 
ferior,  the  best  selling  at  15  to  18c  a 
quart.  The  market  since  the  fourth  has 
been  generally  firm  on  Georgia  peaches. 
Ilileys  and  Carmans  were  the  most  com¬ 
mon  varieties  offered,  on  the  ninth  the 
former  selling  $1.50  to  $2.50  and  the 
latter  $1  to  $1.50  per  six-basket  carrier. 
The  Hiley  season  has  passed  its  peak,  the 
season  for  Belles  has  opened  up  ami  a 
few  Elbertas  have  already  been  shipped 
from  Georgia.  A  few  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey  early  peaches  were  also  offered, 
but  they  were  mostly  small  and  met  a 
slow  demand.  Cabbage  receipts  increased 
and  market  weakened  although  the  de¬ 
mand  generally  was  fairly  good.  Green 
beans  sold  steadily  at  $2  to  $2.25  per 
%  bushels  for  the  best,  and  peppers 
brought  good  prices,  selling  well  at  $3  to 
$3.50  per  %  bu.  basket.  New  Jersey 
sweet  corn  started  the  season  at  excep¬ 
tionally  high  prices,  sales  ranging  from 
$1.50  to  $2.25  per  %  bu.  according  to 
quality,  and  these  values  were  fairly  well 
maintained  last  week.  Tomato  receipts 
from  nearby  reached  quite  liberal  propor¬ 
tions  for  a  few  days,  but  slackened  a 
little  later  and  prices  advanced  to  a 
range  of  $3.50  to  $5  per  %  bu.  basket 
for  prime  quality  stock.  They  again 
eased  off  on  the  tenth,  high  prices  at¬ 
tracting  more  shipments  and  the  market 
declined  50  to  75c  a  basket.  Lettuce  was 
very  irregular  with  very  little  of  New 
York  State  Big  Boston  type  going  above 
a  dollar  a  crate  the  last  few  days.  Po¬ 
tato  receipts  were  generally  light,  but 
increased  to  heavy  late  in  the  week.  The 
demand  and  movement  has  been  good  with 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  potatoes  sell¬ 
ing  around  $0.50  a  barrel  for  well  graded 
stock.  North  and  South  Carolina  are 
about  through  shipping  and  Virginia 
shipments  have  been  considerably  lighter 
than  for  either  1921  or  1922  and  it.  is 
not  unusual  to  hear  predictions  of  high 
prices  for  New  Jersey  potatoes  when 
they  come  into  the  market  a  little  later 
in  the  season. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  have  fallen  off  con¬ 
siderably  during  the  past  week  and  with 
the  advancing  season  there  has  also  been 
a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  really  fancy 
eggs  available.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
prompt  cleaning  up  of  fine  stock  and 
prices  showed  a  little  improvement  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  ruling  firm  at  the  advance, 
selling  on  July  9  at  29  to  29-14 c  a  dozen 
for  nearby  and  Western  extras.  Most  of 
the  offerings,  however,  were  unattractive 
and  sold  slowly  at  correspondingly  low 
prices,  firsts  selling  at  26c  and  seconds 
as  low  as  22e  a  dozen.  Philadelphia 
dealers  are  not  loaded  up  as  heavily  with 
cold  storage  eggs  as  a  year  ago,  but  the 
preliminary  cold  storage  eggs  for  the 
United  States  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
for  July  1  show  10.213.000  cases  on 
hand  compared  with  9,S11.000  cases  a 
year  ago.  The  five-year  average  is  re¬ 
ported  at  7.661,000  cases. 

Live  fowl  have  been  in  fairly  good  de¬ 
mand  lately  and  last  week  was  no  ex¬ 
ception.  Good  to  fancy  stock  was  wanted 
and  prices  advanced  lc  a  pound,  holding 
firm  at  27  to  28c  for  fancy  Plymouth 
Rocks,  mixed  breeds  of  live  quality  sell¬ 
ing  a  cent  under  these  prices,  while  Leg¬ 
horns  ranged  20  to  25c  as  to  ouality.  Live 
broilers  held  steady  on  rather  a  ouiet 
market.  Fancy  Plymouth  Rock  broilers 
weighing  at  least  two  pounds  brought 
about  54c,  while  mixed  breeds  averaging 
about  1%  pounds  each  were  quoted  at 


45  to  48c.  The  White  Leghorns  sold 
considerably  under  these  figures,  the  best 
seldom  bringing  more  than  35c  with  the 
small  sizes  going  as  low  as  26c  a  pound. 
There  were  only  moderate  offerings  of 
fresh  dressed  poultry,  but  the  market  was 
quiet  and  prices  changed  very  little,  fresh 
killed  barreled  packed,  dry  picked  fowl 
averaging  about  4%  pounds  generally 
selling  26  to  27c.  Nearby  broiling  chic¬ 
kens  ranged  40  to  52c  as  to  quality,  or 
about  the  same  prices  as  received  for 
live  poultry,  making  it  a  more  profitable 
venture  for  nearby  poultry  shippers  to 
market  their  poultry  alive,  the  expense  of 
killing,  dressing,  etc.  being  eliminated. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  was  very  little  change  in  the 
hay  situation.  A  scarcity  of  good  hay 
caused  the  market  to  rule  firm,  No.  1 
Timothy  selling  at  $24 ;  No.  1  light  clover 
mixed  at  $21  to  $22,  and  heavy  clover 
mixed  at  $17  a  ton.  Under  grades  were 
quiet.  No.  1  straight  rye  straw  was 
quoted  chiefly  at  $23  a  ton  and  wheat 
straw  about  $14.25  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 

July  11,  1923. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

'Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  24c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops, 
lb.,  30c ;  woodchuck,  lb.,  30c ;  rabbits, 
lb.,  30c ;  pigs,  6  weeks  old,  each,  $6 : 
milch  goats,  each,  $25. 

Live  poultry — Chickens  lb.,  35c  ;  fowls, 
lb.,  32c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c: 
broilers,  1%  lb.,  40c ;  day-old  chicks,  18 
to  20c ;  baby  ducklings,  each  30c. 

Dressed  poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  36  to 
38c;  fowls,  lb.,  36c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c; 
broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  extra,  31c;  duck  eggs,  37c;  milk, 
qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt„  75c;  goats  milk,  qt„ 
25c ;  butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  44c ; 
best  dairy,  lb.,  43c ;  cheese  cream,  lb., 
31c ;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  asparagus, 
bunch,  12c;  beans,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb., 
12 %c;  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  4c;  carrots, 
lb.,  4c;  celery,  bunch,  10  to  12c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  4  for  25c;  dandelion  greens, _lb.,  8c; 
lettuce,  large  heads,  5c;  bunch,  5c;  new 
onions,  bunch,  5c;  onions,  dry,  lb.,  5c; 
parsnips,  lb.,  4c;  new  potatoes,  peck, 
55c ;  old  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  peppers, 
doz.,  30c;  pie  apples,  peck,  30c;  radishes, 
bunch,  5c ;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c ;  sauerkraut, 
qt.,  15c;  spinach,  peck,  25c;  strawber¬ 
ries.  home-grown,  3-qt.,  22c ;  tomatoes, 
lb.,  22e;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch.  10c; 
huckleberries,  qt.,  35c ;  red  raspberries, 
28c ;  currants,  18c;  gooseberries,  qt„ 
15c;  cherries,  sour,  qt.,  16c;  sweet,  qt., 
ISc. 

Bread,  loaf,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5e ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  35c;  popcorn..  3  lbs.,  for  25c; 
wmlnuts,  qt.,  15c;  clover  honey,  card, 
22c;  strained  honey,  lb.,  18c;  geraniums, 
potted,  each,  25c;  tomato  plants,  doz., 
30c ;  pepper  plants,  doz.,  30c ;  cabbage 
plants,  100  for  40c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11  to  12c ;  heavy,  lb., 

9  to  10c;  veal,  lb..  13  to  14c;  mutton,  lb., 
20  to  25c;  lamb,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  25c;  Spring 
ducks,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
fowls,  lb.,  24  to  33c ;  geese,  lb..  30c ; 
guinea  liens,  each,  75c  to  $1. 

Dressed  poultry  - —  Ducks,  lb.,  50c; 
Spring  ducks,  lb.,  70c;  broilers,  70  to 
75c;  fowls,  40  to  45c;  geese,  40  to  50c; 
rabbits,  40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c ;  eggs,  30  to  35c ; 
duck  eggs,  40  to  45c;  Italian  cheese,  35 
to  40c. 

Strawberries,  crate,  $2.50  to  $6 ;  qt., 

1 0  to  20c ;  cherries,  crate,  $3  to  $4 ;  qt., 
12  to  20c;  currants,  qt.,  15  to  20c; 
gooseberries,  qt„  25c ;  red  raspberries, 
pt.,  20c. 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches.  $1.25;  beans, 
bu..  $3.50  to  $5;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  40 
to  50c  ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  .60c  ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  heads,  $2.50;  garlic,  lb.,  10c; 
lettuce,  Boston,  doz.  heads.  35  to  50c ; 
leaf,  per  head.  5  to  6c;  lettuce,  iceberg, 
doz.  heads,  $1.75 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 ; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  35c : 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c;  peas,  bn, 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c:  rhu¬ 
barb,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c;  radish?.?, 
doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  spinach,  bu., 
50  to  75e;  turnips,  doz.  bunches,  50c; 
tomatoes,  qt.,  40c. 

Hav,  No.  1,  ton,  $20  to  $22;  No.  2, 
$20;  No.  3,  $16:  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17; 
wheat,  bu.,  $1.35 ;  oats.  bu..  60c ;  corn, 
95c;  buckwheat,  per  100  lbs.,  $2. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  18c; 
forequarters,  lb..  10  to  13c;  hindquar¬ 
ters,  lb..  20  to  24c;  dressed  hogs,  light, 

11  to  12c ;  heavy,  9  to  10c ;  Spring  lambs, 
lb.,  30  to  32c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  22  to 
24c ;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to  14c ;  veal,  lb.,  IS 
to  20c. 

Live  poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  30  to  38c; 
stags.  12  to  15c:  fowls,  lb.,  18  to  24c; 
old  roosters,  lb..  12c;  guinea  fowls,  each, 
30  to  50c ;  pigeons,  each  15  to  20c :  ducks, 
lb..  23  to  26c;  geese,  lb.,  IS  to  22c;  rab¬ 
bits,  live,  pair,  50  to  60c. 


Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ; 
eggs,  28  to  30c. 

Cherries,  white,  sweet,  8  to  10c ;  red, 
sweet,  10  to  11c ;  sour,  lb.,  5  to  6c ; 
strawberries,  qt.,  12  to  15c ;  strawber¬ 
ries,  crate,  32-qt.,  $4  to  $5 ;  asparagus, 
large,  doz.  bunches,  $2.50  to  $3;  small, 
doz.  bunches,  80  to  90c ;  beets,  doz. 
bunches,  35  to  40c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  cucumbers,  doz..  $1  to 
$1.25;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  35c: 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  $1.15  to  $1.25 ;  pep¬ 
pers,  green,  crate,  $4.25;  peas,  green, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  35 
to  40c* ;  Boston,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3  ;  onions, 
green,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  25  to  35c ;  potatoes,  old. 
bu.,  75  to  80c;  Virginia,  bbl„  $6  to 
$6.25 ;  radishes,  basket,  90c  to  $1 ;  rhu¬ 
barb,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  spinach, 
bu..  60  to  75c;  tomatoes,  1214  lb.  basket. 
$2  to  $2.50;  wax  beans,  14-qt.  basket, 
$1.75  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $6.50;  white  marrow.  $8.50; 
red  kidney,  $6.50;  white  kidney,  $8;  pea, 
$6;  medium,  $6;  yellow  eye,  $6;  imper¬ 
ials,  $6. 

Hides,  steer,  No.  1,  8c ;  No.  2.  7c ; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  8c;  No.  2  7c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  6c ;  horsehides,  each, 
$2  to  $3;  sheep  skins,  each,  75c  to  $2.50; 
calf,  No.  1,  12c;  No.  2,  11c;  fleece,  lb., 
40  to  45c ;  wool,  unwashed,  medium,  40 
to  45c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.20;  corn,  $1 
to  $1.02 ;  oats,  49  to  50c ;  rye,  70  to  75c. 

Hay,  ton,  No.  1  Timothy,  new,  $18; 
new  clover,  $15;  old  Timothy,  No.  1,  $22.; 
mixed  clover  and  Alfalfa,  old,  ton,  $17 
to  $20;  oat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16;  rye 
straw,  ton.  $18  to  $20 ;  wheat  straw,  ton. 
$14  to  $16. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Receipts  of  raspberries  show  the  ad¬ 
vancing  season.  They  are  very  high.  In 
sente  sections  there  is  not  rain  enough 
for  them,  but  showers  are  common.  The 
market  is  as  a  rule  steady.  Summer 
fruits  are  about  all  here. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGG  S 

Butter,  steady;  creamery,  36  to  41c*; 
dairy,  30  to  34c;  crocks,  28  to  34c;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  24c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new 
daisies  and  flats,  22  to  23c;  longhorns, 
25  to  26c ;  Limburger,  31  to  32c ;  Swiss, 
20  to  30f.  Eggs,  firm ;  hennery,  30  to 
33c ;  state  and  western  candled,  23  to  26c. 

poultry 

Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  turkey,  34  to 
43c:  fowl,  22  to  31c;  chickens,  18  to  25c  ; 
broilers,  36  to  52c ;  capons,  36  to  40c ; 
old  roosters,  17  to  20c ;  ducks,  23  to  32c ; 
geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry,  firm  ; 
turkeys,  25  to  30c ;  fowls,  20  to  26c ; 
broilers,  30  to  40c;  chickens,  20  to  27c; 
old  roosters.  12  to  14c ;  ducks.  25  to  28c ; 
geese,  IS  to  20c.  Pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady ;  Cal.  Astrachans,  box. 
$2.50  to  $3  50 ;  Gravensteins,  $3  to  $3.75, 
Potatoes,  firm  ;  old  home  grown,  bu.,  40c 
to  $1 ;  Eastern  shore,  bbl..  $6.75  to  $7  ; 
sweets,  hamper,  $2  to  $2.25. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  easier ;  So.  bu..  $2  to  $3. 
Cantaloupes,  active;  crate,  $2.25  to  $3.50; 
honeydews,  flats,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  water¬ 
melons,  each,  75  to  90c. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  firm ;  Cal.  box,  $3  to  $3.50. 
Plums,  easier.  Cal.  box,  $2  to  $2.75. 
Cherries,  active ;  sour.  4-qt.  basket,  45  to 
60c:  sweet,  50  to  75c.  Strawberries, 
scarce;  crate,  $4  to  $7.  Red  raspberries, 
few ;  qt.,  35  to  45c ;  huckleberries,  qt., 
24  to  25c ;  currants,  qt.,  10  to  12c. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady ;  asparagus,  doz. 
bunches.  $2  to  $2  25;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  $4  to  $4.50;  beets,  doz. 
bunches,  45  to  50c;  carrots,  crate,  $1  to 
$2;  doz.  bunches,  40  to.  50c;  cabbage, 
new,  crate,  $3  to  $4 ;  cauliflower,  bu.._  $2 
to  $2.75;  celery,  Southern,  crate,  $6.75  to 
$8 ;  cucumbers,  Southern,  hamper,  $1.25 
to  $1.65 ;  green  corn,  him  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
eggplant,  crate,  $3  to  $3.75 ;  lettuce,  box, 
59c  to  $1 ;  green  onions,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  40c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  0>0_to 
75c ;  peppers,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ; 
pieplant,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  45c ;  peas, 
bag.  $2  to  $2.25;  radishes.  40  to  45c ; 
Summer  squash,  hamper,  $3  to  $3.50 ; 
spinach,  bu..  60  to  75c;  tomatoes,  South¬ 
ern.  crate.  $2  to  $3 ;  turnips,  white,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  watercress,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull ;  white  comb,  14  to  20c ; 
dark,  10  to  12c.  Maple  products,  dull ; 
sugar,  lb.,  10  to  18c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1  to 
$1.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk  ton,  $18 
to  $21;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $20:  rye 
straw.  $13  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wlieat  straw, 
$10  to  $12:  wheat  bran,  car  lot,  ton, 
$25.50 ;  middlings,  $30  50  ;  red  dog,  $37  ; 
cottonseed  meal,  $41 ;  oil  meal,  $41 ; 
hominy,  $35.50 ;  gluten.  $41 ;  oat  feed, 
$11.50;  rye  middlings,  $31.50.  J.  W.  C. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Transparent,  new,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50. 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs..  $7  to  $7.75;  red  kidney, 
$S  to  $8.25 ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to  $7.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  39%  to  40c;  good  to 
choice,  36  to  38c ;  seconds,  34  to  35c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  43  to  44c;  gathered, 
choice,  32  to  34c;  lower  grades,  26  to  28c. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  Green  Mountain.  100  lbs.,  $2.50 
to  $3 ;  new,  bbl.,  $7  to  $7.50. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  30c;  roosters,  16  to  17c; 
broilers,  45  to  46c ;  squabs,  doz.,  $3  to  $6. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  bu.  box.  $1  to  $7 ;  lettuce, 
bu.,  40  to  60c ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  23  to  28c : 
string  beans,  basket.  $2  to  $3;  radishes, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

nAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy.  No.  1.  $27  to  $28;  No.  2, 
$24  to  $25;  No.  3,  $18  to  $19;  clover 
mixed,  $20  to  $22.  Straw — Rve.  $26  to 
$28  ;  oat.  $14  to  $15. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 


MILK 

Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  price  for  July  Class  1  fluid 
milk.  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile  zone. 
$2.33  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2,  for  cream 
and  ice  cream.  $2.05. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.39  @$0.40 

Good  to  choice . 

.36  4®  .38 

Lower  grades  . 

.34  4®  .35 

Dairy,  best  . 

.37%  <0  .38 

Common  to  good . 

.33  4®  -36 

Packing  stock . 

.28  4®  .31 

Danish  . 

CHEESE 

F resh  specials  . 

$0.25%4®$0.26 

Average  run  . 

.24  4®  .24% 

Skims  . 

.10  4®  .19 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy. 

_ $0.44  @$0.45 

. 384®  .43 

Medium  to  good . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best.  .  .404®  .41 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good  .  . . . 

. 22  @  .28 

BEANS 

• 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Red  kidney  . 

White  kidney  . 

_  8.25@  9.00 

Yellow  eye  . 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Spring  broilers . 

. 354®  .45 

Roosters  . 

. 144®  .15 

Gccsg  •••••••••••••*•• 

. 134®  .15 

Ducks  . 

. 20@  .26 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best  . $0.40@$0.42 

Common  to  good . 304®  .35 

Broilers,  best,  lb . .  .  .464®  .48 

Fair  to  good . 35 4®  .45 

Fowls  . 22(5>  .29 

Roosters  . 13@  .17 

Ducks  . 204®  .25 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz.  .  .  6.50(01  8.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.50@  6  50 

6  to  8  lbs .  2.75(0)  5.50 

FRUITS 

Apples — Baldwin,  bbl.  . . »  $4.00(0)  $6.00 

Ben  Davis  .  3.75(0)  4.50 

New,  bu .  1.50(0)  3.50 

Strawberries — Up-river  .  .  .08(0)  .20 

Oswego  . 10(0)  .30 

Blackberries  . 104/)  .25 

Huckleberries,  qt . 20(a)  .33 

Raspberries,  pt . 07(0)  .15 

Gooseberries,  qt . 12(0)  .18 

Cherries,  qt . 104/)  .18 

Peaches — ’Georgia,  crate..  1.004®  3  50 

Jersey,  crate . 654®  2.00 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate.  .  .  2.004®  3  50 

Watermelons,  car  . 100.00(0)600.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.504®$1 .00 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  1.504®  2.00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.204®  2.00 

Parsley,  bu .  1.004®  1.50 

Peas,  bu.  basket .  2  254®  2.50 

Eggplant,  bu .  2.504®  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 504®  2.00 

Onions,  bu .  1.254®  1.50 

Peppers,  bu .  2.004®  3.50 

Radishes,  bu .  2.004®  3.00 

Sweet  corn,  bu . 1 .004®  1.50 

Spinach,  bu .  1.254®  175 

Squash,  bu .  1.004®  1  50 

String  beans,  bu .  1.254®  3  50 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches .  2.004®  3  00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  2.504®  6.00 

Turnips,  bbl .  2.004®  2.35 

Cucumbers,  bu . 504®  2.50 

Watercress,  100  bunches. .  .  .  3.00 


Potatoes 


Maine,  150  lbs . $2.004®$4.50 

Southern,  new,  bbl .  2  004®  7  00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu .  1.504®  2.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.5O(0$12.OO 

Bulls  .  5.504®  6.90 

(Continued  on  Page  981) 
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All  Sorts 


Twice  Told  Tales 

Ashes  with  Manure. — There  are 
certain  questions  which  our  readers  are 
never  tired  of  asking.  No  matter  how 
many  times  we  print  the  answer,  new 
questions  come  practically  every  day.  It 
is  almost  necessary  to  keep  the  answers 
standing  in  a  permanent  column.  One  of 
these  is  the  old  question  about  using  wood 
ashes  and  lime  with  chicken  manure.  It 
is  never  a  good  plan  to  make  this  combi¬ 
nation,  for  the  lime  in  the  wood  ashes 
will  be  quite  sure  to  make  a  chemical 
combination  which  will  drive  off  some  of 
the  ammonia  in  the  manure.  Never  mix 
the  two  unless  they  are  to  be  put  im¬ 
mediately  in  the  ground  and  well  covered 
with  soii.  In  that  event  it  will  not.  make 
much  difference  if  the  ammonia  is  set 
free,  for  it  will  be  absorbed  by  the  soil. 

The  Boundary  Tree. — Another  ques¬ 
tion  which  comes  with  startling  frequency 
is  the  one  about  the  ownership  of  trees 
which  grow  near  the  boundary  line.  When 
such  trees  get  to  be  of  fair  size,  the  limbs 
extend  over  the  boundary  above  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  ground,  and  most  people  seem  to 
think  that  the  fruit  on  that  side  of  the 
tree  belongs  to  the  neighbor.  Many  family 
feuds  and  a  good  many  family  fights  have 
been  started  by  the  trouble  over  such 
trees.  Under  the  law.  the  tree  belongs 
entirely  to  the  party  from  whose  land  it 
grows.*  The  tree  and  all  that  it  produces 
goes  with  the  land  and  the  neighbor  has 
no  right  to  the  fruit  on  that  tree  which 
grows  over  his  property.  We  have  always 
regarded  it  as  a  very  foolish  thing  for 
neighbors  to  quarrel  over  such  a  matter. 
It  is  far  better  to  divide  the  fruit  and 
give  the  neighbor  his  share  rather  than 
to  fight  about  it. 

The  Woman’s  Share. — Another  ques¬ 
tion  which  comes  repeatedly  refers  to  the 
family  property.  It  frequently  happens 
that  a  man  and  his  wife  will  both  work 
hard  to,  secure  a  home.  Through  hard 
economy  and  constant  work,  they  finally 
buy  a  piece  of  land  and  proceed  to  make 
it  valuable.  The  woman  naturally  feels 
that  since  her  work  has  gone  into  the 
property,  at  least  half  of  it  ought  to 
belong  to  her.  In  some  cases  trouble 
arises  'between  the  two  and  the  woman, 
feeling  herself  in  need  of  money  or  a  little 
apprehensive  for  the  future,  concludes 
that  half  the  real  estate  belongs  to  her, 
and  that  she  has  a  right  to  sell  it  or 
handle  it  for  her  own  use.  Such  women 
are  often  shocked  and  disappointed  when 
they  find  that  legally  such  real  estate  goes 
with  the  title.  That  is,  the  ownership  is 
vested  in  the  party  whose  name  is  on  the 
deed  and  on  the  records.  In  most  cases 
this  will  be  the  husband’s  name,  and  the 
property  'belongs  to  him,  so  that  the  wife 
cannot  touch  it  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances.  Of  course,  the  remedy  for  such 
a  trouble  is  to  have  the  property  held  in 
a  joint  deed,  but  many  women  do  not  see 
the  necessity  for  that,  and  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  difference  between  a  moral  right 
and  a  legal  right. 

Cut  Her  Wings. — Still  another  ques¬ 
tion  which  seems  to  have  wings  is  the 
old  one  about  preventing  grown  chickens 
from  flying  out  of  an  enclosure.  The 
wandering  hen  ranks  with  the  boundary 
tree  as  a  destroyer  of  neighborly  rela¬ 
tions.  and  there  are  many  conscientious 
people  who  think  they  have  solved  the 
trouble  when  they  shut  the  hen  behind  a  ■ 
wire  fence.  An  active  Leghorn  hen,  how¬ 
ever,  is  like  the  old  citizen  who  declared 
that  “No  pent-up  Utica  confines  my  pow¬ 
ers”,  for  when  she  wants  to  get  out  of 
the  enclosure,  the  Leghorn  becomes  a 
quadruped,  and  turns  her  wings  into  feet. 
We  have  known  them  to  climb  an  eight- 
foot  fence,  and  jump  down  on  the  other 
side,  and  they  will  do  this  so  long  as  their 
wings  are  free.  The  scientific  men.  there¬ 
fore,  have  worked  out  the  theory  of  stop- 
ping  the  wings  from  working.  By  cut¬ 
ting  some  little  muscles  of  these  wings, 
they  compel  the  Leghorn  to  stay  at  home, 
and  day  by  day  people  who  want  to  en’o.\ 
the  respect  of  their  neighbors  come  asking 
how  this  can  be  done.  We  reprint  on  this 
page  the  little  picture  showing  how  the 
wings  are  to  be  cut.  and  those  of  our 
readers  who  want  to  keep  their  liens  at 
home  had  better  make  a  good  study  of 
this  operation. 


Cherry  Season  Is  Over  in  California 

California  has  been  shipping  cherries 
for  nearly  three  months  and  the  move¬ 
ment  is  now,  June  23d,  just  about  over. 
The  season  opened  the  last  of  March  with 
express  shipments  from  the  Yaca  Valley 
and  other  early  cherry  shipping  sections, 
was  followed  by  carlot  movements  from 
the  leading  cherry  districts  of  the  State, 
and  is  now  terminating  with  the  last  cars 
to  move  from  the  Bay  region  south  of 
San  Francisco. 

The  writer  has  spent  the  past  ten  days 
in  Santa  Clara  County,  which  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  cherry  growing  county  of  the  State. 
The  industry  of  the  county  largely  centers 
about  San  Jose,  where  the  Summers  are 
cool,  due  to  proximity  to  the  ocean,  and 
cherries  ripen  late.  The  leading  varieties 
grown  in  this  district  are  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian,  Royal  Ann,  Bing  and  Black  Re¬ 
publican,  named  in  the  order  of  ripening. 
The  season  for  all  except  the  last  named 
is  now’  over. 

In  the  famous  Willows  cherry  district 
just  south  of  San  Jose  one  sees  orchards 
of  big  trees  said  to  be  50  to  00  years  old 


still  vigorous  and  bearing  excellent  fruit. 
These  big  trees  are  hard  to  pick  and  the 
best  money  is  made  from  younger  _  or¬ 
chards.  A  few’  days  ago  I  saw’  Bings 
harvested  in  this  district  many  of  which 
would  measure  an  inch  and  an  eighth  in 
diameter  and  nine  to  the  row  would  face 
the  standard  cherry  box.  which  is  10 
inches  in  width.  Quite  a  number  of  cherry 
growers  in  this  section  of  the  State  are 
Italians.  They  appear  to  be  thrifty,  suc¬ 
cessful  growers,  and  many  of  them  speak 
English  perfectly. 

Great  care  is  exercised  in  grading  and 
packing  cherries  for  the  Eastern  markets. 
The  box  is  faced  in  regular  rows  with 
fruit  of  uniform  size  and  the  first  layer 
is  backed  up  by  a  second,  which  is  also 


carefully  and  systematically  placed  in 
row’s.  Then  the  box  is  filled  loosely, 
pressed  down,  and  smoothed  off  by  turn¬ 
ing  all  stems  down  out  of  sight.  After 
being  nailed  up  each  box  is  opened  on 
the  face  side  and  carefully  inspected.  If 
an  imperfect  cherry  has  found  its  way 
into  the  face  it  is  removed  and  a  sound 
fruit  put  in  its  place.  This  means  the 
opening  and  inspecting  of  about  2,000 
boxes  for  each  car  shipped.  Cherries  not 
suitable  for  shipping  are  spread  on 
w’ooden  trays  and  dried  in  the  sun.  I 
think  the  biggest  lesson  wre  Eastern  grow- 
ers  can  learn  from  Western  methods  is 
greater  care  in  grading  and  packing  our 
fruit.  The  Western  grower  has  had  this 


lesson  forced  upon  him  because  poor  fruit 
will  not  pay  for  the  long  haul  and  leave 
a  profit. 

Royal  Ann  is  the  great  California  can¬ 
ning  cherry  and  during  the  ripening  of 
this  variety  the  San  Jose  canneries  are 
centers  of  great  activity.  The  Richmond- 
Chase  Company  of  San  Jose  employs 
about  1,000  workers  during  the  height  of 
the  season  and  handles  daily  from  25  to 
75  tons  of  cherries.  The  cherries  are 
stemmed,  graded,  washed,  sized  and  then 
packed  in  tin  cans  and  hermetically  sealed 
by  machinery  without  the  old-time  use  of 
solder  and  acid.  Women  workers  who 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  working 
force,  are  all;  neatly  clad  in  blue  dresses 
and  blue  and  white  caps.  Everything  is 
clean,  neat  and  sanitary,  and  one  who  has 
witnessed  the  handling  of  the  fruit  from 
stemming  and  grading  to  processing  can¬ 
not  question  the  quality  of  the  product. 
Canners  paid  the  growers  nine  cents  a 
pound  for  Royal  Anns  this  season. 

S.  H.  F. 


Cistern  with  Filter 

Will  you  give  me  a  little  information 
on  building  a  cistern  ?  My  idea  wras  to 
build  one  10x10  ft.,  8  ft.  deep.  Do  you 


think  that  would  be  ample  for  ordinary 
consumption?  Would  you  prefer  brick 
to  concrete  as  a  partition  wall?  Would 
a  plank  box,  bored  with  real  small  holes, 
filled  with  charcoal  and  gravel,  be  a  good 
filtering  system?  Cistern  building  seems 
to  be  a  lost  art  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  d.  n.  b. 

Cisterns  for  rainwater  are  usually  built 
underground  and  in  a  place  convenient 
to  the  down  spout  of  the  roof  supplying 
them  with  water.  They  may  be  of  con¬ 
crete,  stone  or  brick,  the  former  material 
being  probably  most  used.  If  of  stone  or 
brick,  only  a  competent  mason  can  build 
one ;  if  of  concrete,  one  might  undertake 
the  job  himself  if  familiar  with  the  use 
of  that  building  material.  The  cement 
manufacturerers  publish  manuals  with 
plans  and  specifications  for  such  work, 
and  these  may  be  obtained  from  any 
dealer  in  cement. 

The  size  of  cistern  required  depends 
upon  size  of  the  family,  the  purposes  for 


which  cistern  water  is  to  be  used,  the 
amount  of  roof  surface  available  for  the 
supply,  and  the  average  seasonal  rainfall 
of  the  locality.  The  dimensions  that  you 
give  would  make  a  rather  large  cistern 
for  the  ordinary  family  where  other  water 
is  used  for  cooking,  drinking,  etc.  As 
there  are  7*4  gallons  to  the  cubic  foot, 
your  proposed  cistern  would  hold  120 
50-gallon  barrels.  If  the  cistern  is  to 
supply  all  the  water  for  domestic  use, 
however,  it  can  hardly  be  too  large. 

A  shunt  may  easily  be  arranged  to 
carry  the  first  water  from  a  roof  after  a 
dry  spell  and  prevent  its  entrance  to  the 
cistern  until  the  roof  has  been  washed 
off.  This  will  keep  much  dirt  from  en¬ 


tering  the  cistern,  but,  if  the  water  is  to 
be  used  for  cooking  and  drinking,  it 
should  be  filtered.  For  filtering  purposes, 
a  wall  of  porous  brick  is  sometimes  built 
across  the  cistern,  dividing  it  into  two 
chambers.  Water  enters  on  one  side  of 
this  wall-  in  the  larger  chamber  and  is 
pumped  from  a  smaller  compartment  on 
the  other  side,  into  which  it  has  seeped 
through  the  brick  wall.  A  better  filter, 
because  x-enewable,  may  be  built  outside 
the  cistern  and  either  above  or  below 
ground.  This  may  consist  of  a  square 
chamber,  about  4  ft.  square  and  4  ft.  deep, 
connected  with  the  cistern  by  a  screened 
tile  pipe.  About  2  ft.  of  crushed  charcoal 
overlaid  by  1  ft.  of  sand  and  gravel  m 
this  chamber  constitutes  the  filtering  ma¬ 
terial,  through  which  the  water  must 
pass  before  entering  the  cistern.  Any 
filter  will  become  clogged  after  having 
been  in  use  for  a  time,  however,  and  will 
need  renewal.  M.  b.  d. 


Defective  Cistern 

I  have  a  cement  cistern  built  entirely 
outside  and  shaded  by  the  house  on  the 
west  and  south.  It  has  a  wall  built 
across,  plastered  to  within  18  in.  of  the 
bottom,  and  a  charcoal  filter  at  the  bot¬ 


tom.  In  the  Summer  time  when  there 
is  very  hot  weather  and  no  rain  for  a 
time,  the  water  has  a  sour  taste  and 
smells  to  a  certain  extent.  What  will 
prevent  this?  Would  a  chain  pump  put 
in  outside  and  used  prevent  it?  The 
water  is  now  taken  into  the  house  through 
a  lead  pipe  and  a  pump  inside,  a.  m.  b. 

Cistern  water  will  acquire  more  or  less 
odor  from  the  growth  of  low  forms  of 
plant  life  (algae)  unless  frequently  aerat¬ 
ed  and  replenished  by  the  addition  of 
fresh  supplies  of  water.  Filters,  too, 
become  clogged  with  like  growths  and 
need  occasional  renewal.  A  chain  pump 
with  buckets  to  carry  air  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  might  help  some,  and 
aerating  the  water  by  splashing  it  into 
the  air  would  probably  make  some  dif¬ 
ference.  You  have  probably  seen  huge 
reservoirs  for  holding  a  public  supply  of 
water  into  which  the  incoming  water 
was  sprayed  by  throwing  it  high  into  the 
air  from  a  jet  at  the  center  of  the  reser¬ 
voir.  A  small  cistern  for  domestic  use 
must  be  cleaned  sufficiently  often  to  keep 
it  free  from  the  dirt  which  rapidly  accu¬ 
mulates,  and  a  by-pass  to  turn  the  water 
from  the  roof  elsewhere  for  a  short  time 
after  a  dry  spell  will  help  materially  in 
this.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  your  char¬ 
coal  filter  needs  renewal,  and  this,  with 
proper  attention  to  cleanliness  of  the  cis¬ 
tern  walls  and  bottom,  will  do  as  much 
toward  making  the  water  usable  as  any¬ 
thing  that  I  can  suggest.  m.  b.  d. 


Contamination  from  Well 

Many  years  ago  A  sunk  a  well  some 
40  ft.  deep  and  got  a  fine  vein  of  water. 
Some  time  later  B  sunk  a  well  about  3*4 
chains  away,  28  ft.  deep,  and  he,  too,  got 
a  tine  vein  of  water.  Shortly  after  A’s 
well  went  dry  and  he  accused  B  of  drain¬ 
ing  his  well,  but  still  there  was  water 
to  be  got  in  A’s  well.  There  is  a  big  fall 
in  the  surface  from  A’s  well  to  B’s  well, 
so  much  so  that  it  takes  a  team  to  pull 
some  to  climb  inside  the  fence  of  B  with 
a  load  of  manure.  Just  recently  A 
moved  his  closet  from  the  west  side  of  the 
house  and  placed  it  over  his  well,  and  B. 
realizing  the  possible  danger,  yet  thinks 
A  is  acting  on  his  own  ground,  and  fan¬ 


cies  legally  he  cannot  prevent  A,  but  has 
talked  with  A  of  the  possibility  of  ruining 
the  only  drinking  water  for  B’s  home.  A 
admits  having  consulted  a  local  man  who 
says  the  vein  is  stopped  up  by  this  time, 
through  the  accumulation  of  sediment, 
and  it  will  not  interfere  with  B’s  well. 
Even  if  the  vein  is  stopped  up  or  sealed, 
would  not  the  seepage  make  down  the 
hill  to  B’s  well?  Suppose  A  would  fill 
up  his  well  some  8  or  10  ft.  with  dirt 
and  brickbats,  would  that  help  any?  Do 
you  think  the  medical  authorities  have 
anything  to  say  in  a  question  like  this? 

Newburgh,  Ind.  j.  w. 

No  one  can  say  definitely  what  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  pollution  of  B’s  well  is,  for  the 
exact  relation  of  the  water  supplies  of 
the  two  wells  is  unknown.  If  the  soil  is 
sand  and  gravel,  there  seems  to  me  little 
danger  of  pollution  of  a  well  more  than 
200  ft.  from  a  possible  source ;  if  the  soil 
is  clay  and  loam,  there  is  probably  as  lit¬ 
tle  danger ;  if  the  underlying  strata  are 
of  rock,  however,  and  particularly  of 
limestone  rock,  there  may  be  direct  com¬ 
munication  between  the  two  wells  by 
means  of  channels  in  this  rock,  limestone 
being  particularly  apt  to  contain  passage- 
wavs  for  underground  waters,  sometimes 
miles  in  length.  Few  wells  tap  actual 
underground  streams.  The  great  major¬ 
ity  of  them  are  simply  chambers  or  pock¬ 
ets  in  a  water-bearing  stratum  of  soil, 
which  pockets  fill  with  water,  as  the  soil 
itself  would  be  filled  with  water  if  the 
pockets  had  not  been  made.  The  level  of 
this  water  rises  and  falls  with  the  amount 
of  rainfall,  the  water  coming  from  the 
rain  that  falls  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  sinks  in  until  it  reaches  an 
impervious  layer  of  clay  or  other  mate¬ 
rial,  Lateral  motion  of  the  water  is  thus 
limited,  though  there  is  seepage  in  all  di¬ 
rections  to  an  indefinite  and  unknown  ex¬ 
tent.  I  should  like  to  make  this  experi¬ 
ment  in  this  case :  Pour  a  few  buckets  of 
a  rather  strong  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash  into  A’s  well  and  watch  the 
water  in  B’s  well.  If  the  water  in  the 
latter  well  soon  became  discolored,  it 
would  indicate  direct  communication  that 
would  make  this  water  unsafe  to  use 
after  A’s  well  had  been  turned  into  a 
cesspool.  M.  B.  D. 


They  had  lost  their  way  in  their  new 
and  expensive  car.  “There’s  a  sign,  dear. 
Are  we  on  the  right  road?”  With  his 
flashlight  he  read,  “To  the  Poorhouse.” 
“Yes.”  he  answered.  “We’re  on  the  right 
road  and  didn’t  know  it.” — Baptist  Ob¬ 
server. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“Two  strikes,  three  balls ! 

A  big  giant  in  a  brown  uniform  stood 
at  the  home  plate  waving  his  bat  like 
some  knight  of  old  in  response  to  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  Close  behind  him  crouched  a  boy 
about  half  his  size — the  catcher’s  mask 
on  face  and  big  glove  held  out  for  the 
ball.  Down  in  the  pitcher’s  box,  a  boy 
in  a  gray  uniform  was  “winding  up”  to 
deliver  the  fateful  ball.  That  ball  might 
well  be  called  possibilities  bound  in 
leather.  It  was  the  last  of  the  sixth  in¬ 
ning — two  out,  two  on  bases,  the  score 
two  to  two  and  the  “Babe  Ruth”  of  the 
opposing  team  up  wTith  two  strikes  and 
three  balls.  That  is  a  situation  calcu¬ 
lated  to  thrill  an  amateur  ball  “fan,  and 
the  Hope  Farm  man  on  the  hill  just 
above  first  base  felt  that  great  things  de¬ 
pended  on  the  course  of  that  combination 
of  rubber,  yarn  and  horse  hide.  For  the 
left  hander  or  “port  sider”  waving^  his 
arms  preparatory  to  throwing  an  out 
drop”  was  Cherry-top,  the  “diamond 
representative  of  Hope  Farm. 

I  understand  that  the  Indians  had  a 
game  which  they  played  with  ball  and 
bat.  We  seem  to  have  adapted  our  mod¬ 
ern  game  from  them,  just  as  we  have 
adopted  our  modern  steel  hoe  from  their 
clam  shell  and  stick.  Very  likely  some 
500  years  ago,  right  in  this  valley  some 
big  Indian  stood  with  his  club  waiting 
for  another  to  throw  the  ball.  In  those 
days  I  doubt  if  it  was  “three  strikes  and 
out,”  or  if  there  was  any  umpire.  As  a 
fourth  strike  I  think  they  used  toma¬ 
hawk  or  knife  to  settle  a  close  decision. 

***** 

We  were  a  long  way  from  home — far 
up  in  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  When  I  played 
baseball  our  foray  against  the  enemy 
were  limited  to  an  excursion  on  shank  s 
mare,”  a  ride  in  a  hay  Tig  or  some  short 
journey  on  the  cars.  Now  our  boys  step 
into  a  car  and  are  quickly  blown  for 
miles  on  the  wings  of  gasoline.  So  we 
came  winding  and  turning  along  country 
roads,  slowed  up  as  we  passed  through 
little  villages,  and  darting  along  past 
farms  and  vacant  places  until  we  twisted 
and  dodged  into  this  little  valley.  Ages 
ago  the  great  ice  sheets  came  plowing 
down  on  their  way  to  the  ocean.  One  of 
them  evidently  reached  out  a  little  finger 
and  scratched  the  earth  at  this  place.  It 
did  not  leave  level  ground  enough  for 
a  full  ball  field,  for  the  right  fielder  has 
to  stand  on  a  hill  which  rises  abruptly 
just  back  of  first  base.  It’s  as  fair  for 
one  as  for  the  other,  but  our  boys  were 
at  a  disadvantage  at  first,  not  knowing 
how  to  play  this  hill  or  the  little  brook 
which  runs  through  the  outfield.  All 
around  the  ball  field  runs  a  tangle  of 
brush  and  briars  and  small  trees.  When 
the  ball  gets  into  this  entanglement  the 
game  of  hide  and  seek  is  added  to  that 
of  baseball.  But  it  is  a  beautiful  spot. 
To  the  west  rises  a  high,  rocky  hill.  Dark 
shadows  form  to  the  east  of  it  in  the 
early  afternoon.  If  you  climb  the  little 
hill  which  rises  from  the  ball  field  you 
can  look  off  east  and  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  Hudson,  the  light  blue  of  its  water 
contrasting  with  the  darker  shade  of  the 
hills  on  the  eastern  side.  I  found  a 
couple  of  discarded  oil  tins.  They  made 
a  good  seat  in  the  shade  of  a  big  bush, 
with  my  coat  for  a  cushion.  If  this  game 
were  not  so  interesting  I  would  like  to 
sit  here  with  one  of  Washington  Irving’s 
books  and  go  back  to  Sleepy  Hollow  with 
the  Dutchmen  who  once  peopled  this  sec¬ 
tion.  But  who  can  tarry  with  sleepy 
Dutchmen  when  the  score  is  tied  and  the 
next  ball  is  to  settle  it?  I  tell  Cherry- 
top  that  he  expends  too  much  energy  in 
“winding  up,”  but  every  man  to  his 
own  job.  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  a 
man  of  my  years  sitting  in  the  shade  of 
a  bush  is  less  qualified  to  pitch  a  decid¬ 
ing  ball  than  a  boy  out  in  the  hot  sun¬ 
shine.  The  boy  has  been  studying 
mechanics  and  knows  how  to  use  his  long 
arm  as  a  lever.  Finally  the  ball  started 
on  its  way  like  a  flash  of  light.  The 
giant  at  the  plate  clutched  his  big  bat 
and  made  a  ferocious  swing  at  the  ball. 
Could  he  have  hit  the  “pellet”  squarely 
it  would  have  meant  a  home  run,  but  just 
in  front  of  the  base  the  ball  suddenly 
seemed  to  drop  about  six  inches  and  the 
big  bat  swished  at  the  air  just  where  the 
ball  ought  to  have  been.  There  was  a 
thud  against  the  catcher’s  glove  and  the 
fielders  came  running  in. 

Three  strikes — out! 

***** 

But  what  are  we  doing  here — away 
from  home,  playing  and  loafing  in  this 
way?  This  is  an  ideal  day  for  killing 
weeds,  and  what  right  has  a  farmer  to 
stop  working?  He  has  just  as  much 
right  as  anyone  to  en'oy  life  in  his  own 
way.  but  habit  and  social  conditions  have 
made  him  feel  that  he  has  no  business  to 
do  anything  but  work.  I  think  we  must 
plan  to  take  what  others  take — it’s  a 
form  of  do  it  yourself.  This  morning 
I  was  hoeing  those  strawberries  when  the 
boys  came  out  with  an  important  propo¬ 
sition. 

“I  have  been  asked  to  pitch  for  the 
local  nine  in  a  game  this  afternoon.  If 
we  finish  up  this  job  can  we  go  and  why 
don’t  you  come  along  with  us  and  see 
the  game?” 

Standing  there,  hoe  in  hand,  there 


came  to  me  the  memory  of  a  time  when, 
as  a  young  fellow  I  worked  on  a  farm 
where  there  were  three  good-sized  boys. 
There  was  to  be  a  ball  game  in  town, 
and  we  wanted  to  go.  We  worked  like 
tigers  from  sun-up  and  at  a  little  before 
three  in  the  afternoon  we  had  the  last 
load  of  hay  in  the  barn  and  everything 
cleaned  up  right.  Then  one  of  the  boys 
said  to  his  father : 

“Pa,  we’ve  got  the  wrork  all  done. 
Can’t  we  knock  off  and  see  the  ball 
game?” 

But  Pa  didn’t  believe  in  playing. 

“Ball  game?  No  playing  on  this  farm  ! 
Get  out  your  scythes  and  go  to  cutting 
them  weeds  in  the  lane!” 

We  went,  but  with  rebellious  hearts. 
Later,  that  man  was  sent  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  as  a  “fine  type  of  our  business  farm¬ 
ers,”  but  I  wouldn’t  vote  for  him,  and 
his  boys  left  him  alone  on  the  farm.  My 
memory  is  good  about  such  things,  and 
I  made  a  bargain  with  the  boys.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  by  noon  we  had  all  but  one 
patch  of  strawberries  cleaned  up,  and  the 
boys  set  out  about  1,000  plants.  I  did 
not  suppose  they  could  move  so  rapidly. 
We  had  the  corn  all  cultivated  and  the 
old  strawberry  bed  is  ready  for  plowing 
so  we  may  plant  cabbage.  Next  week 
the  oats  will  be  cut  for  hay,  and  the  po¬ 
tatoes  worked  once  more.  That  young 


vineyard  needs  weeding,  but  a  few  drop 
curves  on  these  big  weeds  will  strike  them 
out.  So  after  dinner  Cherrytop,  the 
Japanese  boy  and  I  got  into  the  car, 
picked  up  three  other  players— and  here 
we  are.  Why  shouldn’t  we  be  free  to  en¬ 
joy  the  game?  I  confess  that  I  brought 
along  a  book  to  read  in  case  the  game 
proved  dull,  but  thus  far  it  has  provided 
a  series  of  thrills.  The  book  I  brought 
is  Chauncey  M.  Depew’s  “My  Memories 
of  Eighty  Years.”  Mr.  Depew  is  now  in 
his  ninetieth  year.  Say  what  you  like 
about  him-  or  what  he  has  done,  it  must 
be  a  wonderful  thing  to  look  back 
through  nearly  35,000  days  and  find  only 
happy  memories  to  record !  Not  many  of 
us,  I  fear,  could  do  that.  Among  other 
things  Mr.  Depew  says  that  in  1S76  he 
had  a  chance  to  buy  a  one-sixth  interest 
in  all  the  Bell  telephone  had  to  offer  for 
$10,000.  He  failed  to  do  it  only  be¬ 
cause  the  best  electric  experts  of  the 
day  advised  him  that  the  telephone  never 
could  be  anything  but  a  mere  toy.  Had 
Depew  disregarded  the  experts  and  in¬ 
vested  his  $10,000  the  income  from  it 
would  by  this  time  have  amounted  to  at 
least  one  hundred  millions !  My  own 
investments  have  been  mostly  in  children, 
and  I  am  fairly  well  satisfied. 

:je  5jc  ♦  sje 

And  there  is  another  reason  why  we 
feel  justified  in  celebrating  a  little  to¬ 
day.  I  told  last  week  how  my  daugh¬ 
ter  was  in  New  York  making  a  final  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  little  Rose  once  more.  Well, 
she  failed  at  that  time,  but  suddenly  the 
conditions  changed,  and  I  found  that  by 
acting  quickly  I  could  get  the  two  little 
girls  once  more.  You  may  be  sure  that 
I  put  on  all  the  speed  that  is  in  me,  and 
within  a  few  hours  little  Rose  and  Rita 
were  both  running  about  on  the  Hope 
Farm  lawn.  Mother  knew  nothing  about 
it.  The  whole  thing  come  up  so  sud¬ 
denly.  The  good  lady  sat  out  on  the 
porch  reading  when  we  drove  into  the 
yard  and  I  had  the  little  girls  get  down 
in  the  car  out  of  sight. 

“Here,  Ma,  I’ve  sure  got  something  you 
like.” 

I  think  this  lady  is  rather  suspicious 
of  some  of  my  attempts  at  practical  jokes, 
and  she  did  not  appear  much  interested 
until  she  caught  sight  of  a  little  black 
head  peeking  over  the  side  of  the  car. 
Then  there  was  action. 

“Why  it’s  Rose !”  and  we  had  im¬ 
mediate  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  the 
statement  that  “large  bodies  move  slow¬ 
ly.”  Little  Rose  seems  thin  and  frail  as 


a  flower,  but  within  48  hours  she  was 
dancing  about  in  the  sun — the  fear  gone 
from  her  eyes  and  the  pallid  little  face 
starting  to  show  a  faint  tinge  of  pink. 
She  has  started  in  to  eat  her  weight  of 
milk  and  eggs,  and  fruit  and  vegetables 
each  week.  I  wish  that  I  could  be  free 
to  tell  you  all  the  story  of  this  case.  It 
would  make  a  romance  touching  most  of 
the  high  spots  and  the  low  spots  of  what 
we  call  humanity.  We  cannot  consider 
that  just  now  ;  it  is  enough  that  the  lit¬ 
tle  girls  are  with  us  once  more — for.  a 
time  at  least.  Many  of  you  can  realize 
what  it  means  to  have  these  little  loving 
girls  in  the  family.  Surely  it  is  an  oc¬ 
casion  worthy  of  a  full  celebration.  At 
least  it  seems  so  to  me — sitting  on  my  oil 
can  in  the  shade  of  this  bush,  watching 
the  boy  as  he  strikes  out  these  big  men 
one  after  one.  It  pays  to  hang  right  on 
to  an  idea  or  a  purpose,  and  never  think 
of  giving  it  up.  But  pride  sometimes 
gets  a  hard  knock  as  well  as  a  fall.  The 
boy  thought  he  would  try  an  out  curve 
on  one  of  the  smaller  men.  This  short, 
chunky  fellow  caught  that  ball  on  the 
end  of  his  bat  and  sent  it  far  down  to 
center  field.  There  it  hit  a  stone,  bound¬ 
ed  over  the  fielder’s  head  and  lost  itself 
among  the  weeds  beside  the  brook!  While 
the  fielders  were  hunting  for  it  the  batter 
ran-  home.  Oh,  well,  you  must  take  all 
sorts  of  things  on  the  ball  field  as  well  as 
on  the  larger  field  of  life.  We  drove 
home  through  the  cooling  evening,  well 
satisfied  with  our  outing.  And  the  game? 
Why,  we  did  not  intend  to  refer  to  that 
again;  those  big  men  beat  us  4  to  2.  I 


suppose  we  could  manufacture  half  a 
dozen  alibis,  but  what’s  the  use — they 
beat  us,  and  who  cares,  as  little  Rose,  in 
her  new  brown  overalls,  comes  dancing 
out  in  the  old  way  to  meet  us?  A  man 
might  get  a  knockdown  that  would  make 
him  see  stars,  and  yet  jump  right  up 
again  at  such  a  welcome.  H.  w.  c. 


Legal  Questions 


Fire  Damage  from  Railroad 

One  day  near  the  last  of  March  a 
spark  from  an  engine  on  the  B.  &  A.  rail¬ 
road  landed  about  300  ft.  in  lot  of  A, 
causing  a  fire,  which  spread  to  land  of  B 
and  O,  burning  about  three  or  four  acres 
for  B  and  five  or  six  on  C  of  grass  land. 
The  claim  agent  of  B.  &  A.  railroad 
claims  that  according  to  the  New  York 
State  law  they  were  not  responsible  for 
any  damage  to  B  and  O,  because  fire 
started  on  A’s  property.  Will  you  let 
me  know  if  you  consider  B  and  C  have 
any  good  claim  against  the  railroad. 

New  York.  j.  f.  b. 

The  claim  agent  is  undoubtedly  correct 
in  his  position,  under  the  theory  that 
the  approximate  cause  of  the  damage  to 
B  and  C  was  the  burning  of  the  lot  of  A. 

N.  T. 


Failure  of  Title 

We  purchased  our  farm  in  the  Fall  of 
1920.  We  placed  a  mortgage  with  the 
former  owner,  with  an  agreement  that 
he  gives  us  a  clear  title  within  a  year. 
In  the  search  there  were  found  a  few 
heirs  of  a  previous  owner  who  had  not 
signed  quitclaim  deeds  to  the  property. 
The  year  is  over  and  the  agreement  is  not 
fulfilled.  The  agreement  is  in  writing. 
Can  the  mortgagee  demand  his  payment 
which  is  due  this  Fall?  Is  the  agreement 
still  valid?  The  year  was  up  in  the  Fall 
of  1921.  Could  the  mortgagee  assign 
the  mortgage  to  someone  else  without  our 
knowledge?  If  he  did,  could  this  have 
any  effect  on  the  original  agreement? 

New  York.  G.  G. 

Failure  of  title  is  a  good  defense  to  the 
foreclosure  of  a  mortgage.  We  assume 
that  you  received  a  warranty  deed.  It 
would  be  better  to  see  the  mortgagee  and 
see  if  some  arrangement  cannot  be  made 
with  him.  N,  T. 


Buying  Real  Estate  from  Administrator 

I  wish  to  purchase  a  chicken  plant  in 
this  State,  and  have  made  an  offer  to  the 
administrator  of  the  estate  to  pay  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  and  assume  the  debts  of  the 
creditors  against  the  estate  if  they  are 
willing  to  such  an  arrangement.  I  am 
told  bv  the  administrator  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  arrange  with  each  creditor  per¬ 
sonally  before  the  deal  can  be  consum¬ 
mated.  I  want  to  know  if  a  prospertive 
purchaser  must  perform  this  work  of  the 
administrator  in  arranging  the  sale. 

New  York.  G.  E.  M. 

We  do  not  like  the  plan  which  you 
propose  of  buying  the  property  in  ques¬ 
tion.  An  administrator  has  no  power  to 
sell  real  property  unless  it  is  sold  under 
the  direction  of  the  court.  It  would  be 
better  for  the  administrator  to  sell  the 
property  to  you  for  the  payment  of  debts, 
under  direction  of  the  surrogate,  and  then 
you  can  pay  the  money  all  to  the  admin¬ 
istrator,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pay  the  cred¬ 
itors.  N.  T. 


Agreement  for  Care  of  Aged  Person 

Would  the  following  agreement  be  legal 
if  made  out  by  a  squire?  A’s  wife  has 
died.  He  is  82  years  old.  There  are 
wife’s  relatives,  a  brother’s  children  and 
sister  and  children  living.  A  offers  B 
his  farm  of  26  acres  for  A’s  board  and 
care  as  long  as  he  lives,  also  B  pays 
funeral  expenses.  After  A’s  death  the 
farm  is  to  belong  to  B.  A  keeps  the  deed 
in  his  name.  Is  B  protected  by  this 
agreement,  and  can  A’s  wife’s  relations 
claim  share  of  farm?  B  is  no  relation 
whatever.  A  has  no  children  living,  one 
small  child  having  died  long  ago.  In 
case  B  should  die  before  A,  the  farm  is 
to  belong  to  A  the  same  as  before.  Would 
it  not  be  fairer  for  B’s  wife  to  take  B’s 
part  of  the  agreement,  as  there  are  four 
children  of  B’s?  h.  a.  W. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  legality  of  the  agreement  would 
depend  on  the  “squire’s”  ability  to  draw 
an  agreement  and  the  title  of  A  at  the 
time  of  making  the  agreement.  We  do 
not  favor  instruments  of  this  kind,  and 
would  suggest  that  A  make  a  will  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  property  as  he  cares  to.  As 
a  will  is  revokable  at  any  time,  B  for 
his  protection  should  also  have  a  con¬ 
tract  providing  that  in  case  the  will  is 
changed  before  the  death  of  A  that  B 
shall  be  paid  for  the  value  of  his  services 
to  A  and  for  money  expended  by  him. 
The  amount  which  he  is  to  receive  may 
be  mentioned  in  the  agreement  at  a  sum 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  farm  or  other¬ 
wise.  By  doing  this  the  record  of  title 
is  not  disturbed,  and  B  is  sure  to  receive 
pay  for  his  services.  N.  T. 


Illegal  Votes  at  School  Meeting 

.Since  a  recent  school  meeting,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  legality  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  one  or  more  illegal  votes  having 
been  cast.  What  means  should  be  taken 
in  order  to  call  another  school  meeting  if 
this  one  was  void?  c.  F.  G. 

New  York. 

The  first  thing  to  determine  is  whether 
or  not  your  business  was  legally  trans¬ 
acted  and  your  officers  legally  elected.  The 
fact  that  an  illegal  vote  was  cast  would 
not  render  the  whole  proceedings  void  if 
there  were  legal  votes  enough  to  transact 
the  business.  A  person  not  qualified  to 
vote  at  a  school  meeting,  who  shall  vote 
shall  forfeit  $30,  to  be  collected  by  the 
supervisor  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
schools  in  the  town.  n.  t. 


Inheritance  of  Adopted  Child 

When  did  the  law  providing  for  inher¬ 
itance  by  adopted  children  go  into  effect? 
My  mother  was  an  adopted  daughter  of  a 
man  of  means  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y., 
but  I  think  she  was  adopted  before  that 
law  went  into  effect.  All  the  legal  proof 
I  have  is  a  tombstone  personally  erected 
m  a  graveyard  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y., 
by  my  grandfather  by  adoption,  whom  I 
always  recognized  as  such,  and  never 
knew  my  mother  was  an  adopted  child 
until  August  22,  1920.  I  understand  my 
mother  was  about  a  month  or  two  old 
when  adopted ;  never  have  been  able  to 
trace  out  her  parents.  To  clear  the  an¬ 
cestral  horizon  would  be  quite  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  me,  also  to  get  something  that  was 
my  mother’s.  Mother  died  when  I  was 
two  years  of  age.  w.  j.  p. 

Rhode  Island. 

No  right  of  inheritance  was  conveyed 
by  the  original  adoption  act  of  1873.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  however,  Chapter  703  of  the 
laws  of  1S'87  amended  the  original  enact¬ 
ment  so  as  to  confer  the  right  of  inher¬ 
itance  upon  adopted  children.  Section 
110  of  the  present  domestic  relation  law 
provides  that  nothing  in  this  article  in  re¬ 
gard  to  an  adopted  adult  or  child  inherit¬ 
ing  from  the  foster  parent  applies  to  any 
will,  devise  or  trust  made  or  created  be¬ 
fore  June  25,  1873.  n.  t. 


Policeman:  “When  you  brought  the 
would-be  suicide  from  the  water,  what 
did  he  do?”  Rescuer:  "As  soon  as  I 
had  turned  my  back  he  hung  himself 
from  a  tree.”  “But  why  didn’t  you  cut 
him  down?”  “I  thought  he  had  hung 
himself  up  to  dry.”  —  Kasper  (Stock¬ 
holm). 


The  way  to  raise  a  calf  is  to  raise  it — that  means  make  a  pet  of  it,  and  treat  it 

as  kindly  as  you  do  the  baby 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Questions  About  Insects 

Answered  by  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick 


Earthworms  in  Window  Boxes 

I  am  an  enthusiastic  reader  of  your 
paper,  although  my  “farm”  consists  of 
some  window  boxes.  There  are  enormous 
worms,  some  about  6  in.  long,  in  the 
boxes.  I  cannot  always  get  them  out. 
What  can  I  use  to  rid  the  boxes  of  them? 

New  York.  a.  n.  c. 

No  doubt  the  large  worms  referred  to 
by  A.  N.  C.  are  common  earthworms,  or 
angleworms.  In  the  first  place,  we  ought 
to  say  that  the  earthworms  in  the  window 
boxes  are  not  harmful  to  the  plants,  al¬ 
though  they  may  be  somewhat  annoying 
to  the  owner.  They  live  upon  the  decay¬ 
ing  vegetable  matter  which  they  find  in 
the  rich  earth  in  the  boxes,  and  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  soil  probably  accounts  for 
their  large  size. 

One  way  to  have  prevented  them  from 
ever  having  got  into  the  boxes  would 
have  been  to  have  sifted  the  soil  and 
thrown  out  all  of  them  in  the  beginning. 
Now  that  the  worms  are  present  there  is 
not  much  to  do  except  to  remove  each 
one  as  it  is  found.  Golf  links  are  some¬ 
times  treated  with  bichloride  of  mercury 
to  kill  earthworms,  especially  on  the 
greens.  It  is  used  at  the  rate  of  one 
ounce  to  >10  gallons  of  water,  or  about 
one  grain  to  a  gallon  of  water.  I  am  not 
sure,  however,  whether  this  solution 
would  injure  the  plants  in  the  boxes  or 
not.  I  would  advise  using  it  on  a  part  of 
the  box,  and  a  little  at  a  time,  to  see 
what  effect  it  has  on  the  plants.  Bichlor¬ 
ide  of  mercury  is  a  violent  poison  and 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  using  it. 
It  should  be  kept  away  from  children, 
and  put  iu  a  tight  bottle  with  a  very 
plain  label.  glenn  w.  herrick. 


The  Golden  Tortoise  Beetle 

I  am  sending  two  small  beetles  for 
identification.  Last  year  they  riddled 
my  morning-glories.  First  I  thought  that 
they  were  ladybugs.  Some  appear  to  be 
reddish  and  others  bright  as  gold.  I 
think  that  they  lay  eggs  from  which 
hatches  a  peculiar  slug,  black  in  color, 
with  a  proportionately  large  head  or  tail, 
triangular  in  shape,  which  is  raised  when 
disturbed.  AVliat  can  I  use?  I  have  a 
number  of  children  and  want  to  be  care¬ 
ful.  Would  lime  or  some  form  of  nico¬ 
tine  solution  do?  h.  a.  e. 

Malden,  Mass. 

Plants  of  the  morning-glory  family, 
among  which  are  sweet  potato,  bindweed, 
man-of-tlie-earth  and  common  morning- 
glory,  are  the  hosts  of  .several  species  of 
attractive  and  interesting  beetles  known 
as  “tortoise  beetles,”  the  larvae  or  grubs 
of  which  are  called  “peddlers.”  The 
beetles  are  often  brightly  colored,  and 
some  of  them  shine  like  gold  while  they 
are  active  and  happy  with  their  family 
on  a  savory  morning-glory  vine,  but  the 
golden  hues  fade  away  and  become  lost 
when  the  activities  of  the  insects  cease 
with  death. 

The  body  of  a  tortoise  beetle,  which  is 
almost  circular  in  same  cases,  but  oval 
in  others,  is  flattened  below  and  convex 
above.  Moreover,  the  margins  of  the 
body  all  the  way  around  project  outward 
in  a  thin  expansion  which  almost  com¬ 
pletely  hides  the  legs,  and  appears  like  a 
shell  covering  the  insect,  making  it  look 
like  a  miniature  turtle  or  tortoise.  The 
'larva  or  grub  of  these  beetles  is  a 
ridiculous  creature,  for  it  has  at  the  pos¬ 
terior  end  of  the  body  a  two-tined  fork¬ 
like  appendage  which  it  carries  bent  over 
the  back,  pointing  toward  the  head  ;  and 
on  the  tines  of  this  fork  it  places  the 
cast  skins  which  it  has  shed  during  its 
life,  together  with  other  cast-off  debris, 
the  whole  serving  as  a  sort  of  parasol. 

But  of  what  use  can  such  an  absurd 
umbrella  be  to  this  tiny  insect?  Can  it 
be  that  it  thinks  itself  safely  hidden  be¬ 
neath  such  a  conspicuous  covering?  If 
so.  it  is  about  as  foolish  as  the  ostrich, 
which  is  said  to  tuck  its  head  in  the 
sand  and  leave  its  big  body  outside.  Hu¬ 
mans  have  laughed  at  it  and  called  it  the 
“peddler”  because  of  the  seeming  pack  it 
carries  on  its  back. 

The  golden  tortoise  does  lay  its  eggs  on 
rhe  morning-glory,  and  these  eggs  do 
hatch  into  the  peculiar  larvae  which  H. 
A.  C.  describes.  Moreover,  these  larvae 
eat  the  leaves  and  riddle  them  with  holes, 
but  arsenate  of  lead  will  poison  them, 


much  as  I  hate  to  sec  the  interesting 
creatures  killed.  If  II.  A.  C.  is  really 
heartless  toward  these  little  rascals,  he 
can  spray  the  vines  with  powdered  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  a  teaspoonful 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  with  a  little  soap 
added  to  make  the  mixture  stick  to  the 
leaves.  glenn  w.  herrick. 


Sod  Webworms  Destroying  Corn 

Can  you  tell  me  something  about  the 
worm  that  has  just  devoured  a  three-acre 
piece  of  corn  for  me?  About  June  1  I 
planted  the  piece,  and  when  corn  was 
about  3  or  4  in.  high  the  worms  attacked 
in  center  of  piece,  and  in  three  days  had 
cleaned  the  piece.  The  worms  are  about 
1/2  in.  long  and  1/32  in.  in  diameter, 


gray  and  a  copper  head  and  very  spry, 
They  seem  to  commence  in  seed  and  work 
up  center  of  stalk  and  come  out  when 
just  below.  surface  of  ground,  and  chew 
till.  corn  is  dead,  several  in  each  hill. 
This  field  was  manured  direct  from  cow 
stable  this  Spring,  and  a  few  loads  of 
horse.  manure,  and  plowed  just  before 
planting.  Seed  was  .  grown  by  man  10 
miles  from  here.  Soil  is  gravelly  excel¬ 
lent  corn  ground.  Did  these  worms  come 
from  seed,  manure  or  soil?  Do  they  at¬ 
tack  other  crops'?  Will  it  be  safe  to  plant 
this  field  to  beans  next  year?  The  field 
had  been  mowed  two  years  and  pastured 
_two  years.  Heretofore  my  only  corn 
pests  have  been  ants,  crows  and  black¬ 
birds,  but  I  seem  to  have  an  addition  that 
has  them  all  beaten.  •  f.  v.  k. 

Lacona,  N.  Y. 

As  the  name  indicates,  these  insects 
are  grass  feeders,  and  are  usually  found 
in  sod  land,  old  meadows  and  pastures, 
where  their  work  is  only  occasionally 
conspicuous.  Sometimes  they  are  abund¬ 
ant  enough  in  meadows  to  destroy  the 
grass  over  considerable  areas,  and  -  to 
cause  much  damage  to  the  hay  crop.  It 
is  when  meadows,  in  which  these  insects 
are  abundant,  are  plowed  and  planted  to 
corn  that  the  injury  and  damage  become 
particularly  noticeable  and  serious ;  and 
just  this  has  happened  in  the  case  of  F. 
V.  K.  with  his  corn. 

The  parent  insects  of  these  sod  web¬ 
worms  are  whitish  or  grayish  moths  com¬ 
mon  in  meadows  and  pastures  every¬ 
where.  They  fly  up  in  front  of  one  when 
one  is  walking  through  the  grass.  Their 
flight  is  sudden,  rather  zigzag,  and  short 
in  duration,  for  the  moths  soon  settle 
again  among  the  grass  stems.  The  moths 
drop  their  eggs  among  the  grass,  where 
they  hatch,  and  the  small  caterpillars 
live  over  the  Winter  partly  grown.  In 
the  Spring  the  caterpillars  are  very  hun¬ 
gry,  grow  fast  and  cause  much  damage 
when  they  are  numerous  enough,  but  by 
the  latter  part  of  June  their  work  is 
done,  for  their  growth  is  completed,  and 
they  soon  change  to  the  grayish  moths. 

F.  V.  K.  has  described  the  webworms 
and  their  habits  of  injury  very  well,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  fails  to  mention  the  silken 
tubes  that  the  webworms  spin  at  the  base 
of  the  corn  plant  among  the  grains  of 
soil.  It  is  this  habit  that  gives  them  the 
name  webworms,  They  did  not  come 


from  the  seed  or  from  the  manure,  but 
were  in  the  sod  land  of  the  pasture  before 
the  latter  was  plowed. 

It  is  too  late  to  do  anything  with  the 
webworms  this  year,  but  if  F.  Y.  K. 
plants  beans  next  year  he  will  not  be 
troubled  with  them.  Moreover,  if  he 
does  not  allow  his  meadows  to  stand  too 
long  in  grass,  the  webworms  will  not  bo 
able  to  get  a  strong  foothold.  It  is  not 
safe  to  follow  old  sod  land  with  corn, 
because  injury  is  liable  to  result  from 
the  work  of  sod  worms,  white  grubs  and 
wireworms.  A  modern  three-year  or  four- 
year  rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and  clover 
is  the  safest  way  of  preventing  ravages 
by  these  three  great  grass  pests,  the  tri¬ 
umvirate  of  cereal  pests  in  New  York 
State.  GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Can  We  Poison  Moles? 

I  have  kept  my  garden  fairly  free  of 
ground  moles  with  poisoned  corn.  I  put 
as  much  strychnine  as  would  cover  the 


end  of  my  knife  blade  for  one-half  inch 
into  a  pint  of  water.  Pour  this  into  a 
glass  jar  and  put  in  a  handful  of  corn. 
Let  it  stand  until  the  corn  begins  to 
swell,  then  go  into  the  garden,  and  where- 
ever  you  see  the  trace  of  a  mole,  drive 
the  end  of  your  hoe  handle  through  the 
ridge  of  earth  the  moles  makes  and  drop 
in  two  or  three  grains  of  corn,  and  cover 
the  opening  left  by  a  stroke  of  your  foot. 

You  say  moles  don’t  eat  much  vege¬ 
table  food,  yet  they  will  destroy  a  patch 
of  sweet  corn  in  a  day.  They  did  it  for 
me  this  very  season.  When  I  use  the 
poisoned  corn  they  no  longer  disturb  my 
plants.  I  can’t  say  they  eat  the  corn,  be¬ 
cause  I  never  find  a  dead  mole,  but  I  do 
know  the  poisoned  corn  administered  as 
above  stated  stops’  the  mole  working  in 
my  garden.  .toxin  Montgomery,  jr. 

Missouri. 

It.  N.-Y. — Most  reports  agree  that  the 
mole  rarely  eats  vegetable  food,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  _  we  have  statements  like  the 
above.  We  would  like  all  the  experience 
possible  regarding  the  mole’s  feeding 
habits. 


Treatment  of  Rhododendrons 

We  have  some  Rhododendron  which 
look  healthy  and  have  a  good  growth  of 
new  leaves  each  year,  but  have  had  only 
an  occasional  flower  in  the  15  years  since 
they  were  planted.  They  are  along  the 
front  of  the  porch  and  I  have  made  a 
practice  of  cleaning  up  all  leaves,  etc., 
from  underneath  them  every  Spring,  thus 
possibly  depriving  them  of  needed  humus. 
Would  acid  phosphate  have  a  tendency 
to  stimulate  flowering?  f,  s.  d. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  position  near  buildings,  where  the 
plants  would  be  somewhat  sheltered  from 
rain,  or  overdrained  by  cellar  walls,  is 
not  desirable  for  Rhododendrons.  An 
abundant  water  supply  is  needed,  and 
in  your  case  the  removal  of  the  natural 
mulch  of  fallen  leaves  would  add  to  the 
dryness.  The  ground  should  be  mulched 
with  leaves  both  Summer  and  Winter  to 
conserve  moisture,  and  in  Summer  plenty 
of  water  should  be  applied  when  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry.  If  there  are 
large  trees  near  they  are  also  likely  to 
rob  the  Rhododendrons  of  moisture. 
When  planting,  the  soil  should  be  deep 
and  fine,  well  prepared  with  peat,  leaf 
mold  and  well-rotted  old  manure,  which 
will  help  to  retain  moisture.  Close  plant¬ 
ing  is  an  advantage  when  young,  as  it 
helps  to  retain  moisture  bv  shading  the 
ground.  It  is  likely  that  the  soil  in  this 
case  was  not  very  congenial  in  the  first 
place,  and  the  bare  ground  has  been  an 
added  disadvantage.  Abundant  mulch  and 
plenty  of  wafer  should  improve  condi¬ 
tions. 
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Feed  Hoppers  for  Range  Chicks 

Tell  us  how  the  large  poultrymen,  who 
keeps  many  chicks  on  range,  feed  their 
birds  so  as  to  keep  mash  before  them, 
and  avoid  crowding  and  loss  of  food. 
What  is  the  best  self-feeder  for  this  pur¬ 
pose?  M.  L. 

The  method  of  feeding  mash  that  seems 
to  be  generally  used  iu  this  section  is  an 
open  box,  kept  full  of  mash  and  covered 
with  a  piece  of  one-inch  mesh  wire,  cut 
just  to  fit  the  top  of  the  box.  On  our 
range  we  use  a  box  about  2  ft.  by  iy2  ft. 
by  5  in.  This  box  is  filled  right  up  to 
the  top  and  covered  with  inch  mesh  wire, 
laid  on  top  of  the  mash.  It  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  box  wrell  filled  at  all  times,  or 
the  birds  will  get  in  and  kill  each  other. 
We  know  of  no  other  hopper  that  is  so 
cheap  to  construct  and  so  easy  to  tend  to 
as  this  one.  We  find  that  if  the  birds  get 
the  proper  amount  of  grain  at  the  same 
time  each  day  that  this  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  mash  is  neither  wasteful  nor  is  the 
mash  spoiled.  We  consider  it  satisfac¬ 
tory.  .  A.  L.  CAUSSE,  JR. 

New  Jersey. 

'We  raise  about  5,000  chicks  each  year, 
and  have  tried  about  all  the  hoppers  that 
are  on  the  market.  We  have  finally  fig¬ 
ured  out  a  way  in  which  no  mash  is  wast¬ 
ed.  What  we  use  on  range,  for  chicks 
from  four  weeks  up  until  they  are  placed 
in  the  laying  houses  in  the  Fall,  are  boxes 
arranged  in  an  open  shed  that  is  10  to  12 
ft.  square.  We  use  one  shed  for  every 
five  or  six  colony  houses.  This  shed  is 
open  on  all  sides,  and  water  cans,  grit 
boxes  and  mash  boxes  are  kept  under  this 
shed.  The  mash  boxes  are  made  of  inch 
lumber  about  2  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  long. 
One,  two  or  three  boxes  are  placed  under 
a  shed  according  to  the  number  of  birds 
present.  These  boxes  are  6  in.  deep,  and 
the  mash  is  put  in  every  morning.  On 
top  of  the  mash  we  use  1-in.  mesh  poultry 
wire.  To  stiffen  this' wire  we  weave  two 
or  three  heavy  wires,  or  in.  iron  rods, 
through.  Of  course  the  chickens  get  into 
this  to  eat,  but  we  find  they  do  not  dirty 
it  to  any  extent,  and  they  cannot 
waste  it. 

For  little  chicks  around  the  hover  we 
use  similar  boxes,  only  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  and  use  %-in.  mesh  wire.  This 
plan  has  proved  to  be  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  of  any  plan  we  have  tried.  The 
shed  roof  should  not  be  too  high.  If  it 
was,  it  would  rain  in  under  and  get  into 
the  mash.  n.  d.  bottum. 

Massachusetts. 

We  start  our  chicks  with  troughs  made 
of  6-in.  square-edge  siding,  with  a  plas¬ 
tering  lath  fastened  on  each  side.  For 
convenience  these  are  made  4  ft.  long. 
The  chicks  can  get  right  in  the  feed  and 
seem  to  like  to  scratch  and  eat.  When 
they  are  three  or  four  weeks  old  we  use 


Middle  Board  is  Sharpened  to  Chicks  do 
Not  Iloose  on  It 


the  same  piece  for  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  and  use  a  strip  3  in.  high  for  the 
sides. 

When  birds  are  about  eight  weeks  old, 
use  a  trough  made  as  per  diagram  ;  an 
8-iu.  board  for  the  bottom  and  two  4-in. 
pieces  for  the  sides  and  a  4-in.  piece  for 
the  center  board.  Of  course  they  can  be 
made  any  length.  We  find  that  it  is 
more  satisfactory  to  use  a  trough  of  this 
character  than  self-feeders.  There  is  no 
waste,  and  if  enough  are  used  they  only 
require  filling  once  a  day. 

New  Jersey.  dembro  poultry  farm. 


A  certain  automobile  manufacturer 
claimed  to  have  put  a  car  together  in 
seven  minutes.  A  few  weeks  after  this 
event  was  heralded  in  the  newspapers,  a 
voice  on  the  telephone  asked :  “Is  it  true 
that  your  factory  put  a  car  together  in 
seven  minutes?”  “Yes.  Why?”  “Oh. 
nothing.  But  I  believe  I  have  the  car.” 
— Southern  Telephone  News  (Atlanta, 
Ga. ) . 
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Recently  on  a  motor  trip  we  reached  a  “detour” 
sign.  This  detour  took  us  through  the  wilds  of  New 
York,  I  am  sure;  at  any  rate,  while  we  were  making  it 
the  thought,  came  to  me  that  a  law  providing  for  a  coat 
of  oil  before  any  country  road  could  be  used  for  detour 
purposes  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  motorist,  as  well 
as  the  farmers  along  the  way.  It  would  save  the  road 
as  well.  Thought  you  might  be  interested,  so  have 
written  to  see  if  it  could  not  be  done. 

New  York.  Robert  m.  potter. 

E  are  interested ;  so  is  everyone  who,  when 
skimming  along  over  a  good  road,  is  sud- 
dently  confronted  with  the  sight  “Detour.”  It  cer¬ 
tainly  does  put  the  “D”  in  tour,  for  you  are  often 
forced  to  crawl  slowly  and  bumpingly  over  a  miser¬ 
able  road,  tired  in  body  and  mind,  retired  from  your 
hope  of  making  time,  and  in  need  of  retiring  before 
you  finish.  When  the  .State  drives  us  off  the  road 
in  this  way  it  should  give  us  a  fair  chance  to  get 
around.  Oiling,  to  keep  down  dust,  is  the  least  it 
can  do  to  help. 

* 

WE  have  a  letter  from  a  farmer  who  says  he 
made  good  silage  out  of  pigweed  and  rag¬ 
weed  !  They  were  cut  into  the  silo  with  a  little 
grass,  and  packed  well.  We  have  had  letters  from 
people  who  were  greatly  troubled  because  weeds  had 
got  into  the  corn.  These  men  were  afraid  to  cut  the 
weeds  with  the  corn.  But  why?  What  harm  can 
the  weeds  do?  Some  of  'them  have  something  of 
medicinal  qualities,  and  cattle  frequently  nibble  or 
eat  them  in  the  pasture.  Instead  of  injuring  the 
silage,  we  think  many  of  these  weeds  add  to  it,  just 
as  some  of  the  fine  herbs  add  to  a  soup  or  stew.  A 
good  cook  will  put  all  sorts  of  things  into  her  soup 
kettle  and  blend  them  into  a  delicious  mixture.  A 
silo  is  something  like  a  soup  kettle  in  this  respect. 

* 

FEW  farmers  on  the  Atlantic  slope  realize  what 
Sweet  clover  is  doing  for  the  Northwest.  As  a 
pasture  plant  and  soil  improver  it  is  changing  the 
entire  system  of  farming.  Through  parts  of  Min¬ 
nesota  and  the  Dakotas  continuous  wheat  raising 
without  fertilizers  or  manure  had  greatly  reduced 
the  power  of  the  land  to  produce  crops.  Farmers  in 
these  sections  could  not  have  continued  to  compete 
with  men  in  more  favorable  soils  and  climates  had 
it  not  been  for  the  help  given  by  Sweet  clover.  This 
quick-growing  crop  has  provided  pasture  for  cattle 
and  built  up  the  land  when  used  as  green  manure. 
One  strange  thing  about  it  is  that  cattle  and  hogs 
must  be  educated  to  eat  Sweet  clover,  just  as  horses 
in  California  are  educated-  to  eat  Timothy  hay! 
They  never  forget  their  education,  and  thrive  on  the 
new  diet.  At.  any  rate,  Sweet  clover  has  done  a 
wonderful  work  in  the  Northwest,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  this  plant  should  not  do  equally 
great  things  in  New  England,  except  the  apparent 
fact  that  the  “leaders”  do  not  seem  to  care  much 
whether  New  England  agriculture  gains  or  not. 

* 

HE  Department  of  Agriculture  has  sent  out  its 
annual  July  forecast  of  farm  crops  and  prob¬ 
able  income.  Of  course  this  is  only  a  guess,  more 
or  less  accurate.  A  dozen  things  may  happen  to 
upset  it  Figures  about  a  crop  which  will  not  be 
harvested  for  several  weeks  or  months  are  not  sure 
enough  to  base  hopes  on.  In  general,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  estimates  that  this  year’s  crops  will  be  worth 
over  one  billion  dollars  more  than  last  year.  While 
production  will  be  lower,  prices  seem  to  be  running 
higher.  We  are  not  to  have  a  “bumper”  crop,  except 
perhaps  with  corn,  cotton  and  tobacco.  These 
promise  to  be  equal  or  better  than  last  year.  Wheat 
will  he  a  little  short,  and  hay  considerably  behind 
last  season — with  the  old  crop  well  cleaned  up.  Ap¬ 
ples  and  potatoes,  two  crops  which  especially  inter¬ 


est  our  readers,  are  reported  short.  With  the  pres¬ 
ent  dry  weather  it  is  not  likely  that  these  crops  will 
make  any  great  gain  during  the  balance  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  There  ought  to  be  fair  prices  for  apples,  pota¬ 
toes  and  hay.  We  do  not  accept  the  Department’s 
figures  except  for  just  what  they  are — a  good  guess 
at  the  outcome.  Most  of  the  daily  papers  are  print¬ 
ing  big  headings  about  the  gain  of  a  billion  dollars 
for  farmers.  That  is  not  available  for  spending  yet. 
Many  of  us  will  hunt  for  some  time  before  we  can 
finger  our  share  of  the  billion,  but  if  we  look  at  it 
fairly,  the  market  for  our  staple  crops  looks  better 
than  It  did  last  year  at  this  time,  and  we  think  it 
will  improve. 

* 

THERE  is  a  plan  on  foot  to  erect  some  sort  of  a 
memorial  to  the  Rhode  Island  Red  hen.  It  will 
be  placed  in  what  is  known  as  the  Little  Compton 
district  in  Rhode  Island.  The  plan  is  a  good  one 
and  we  want  to  help  it  along.  Of  all  the  so-called 
American  breeds  the  Red  is  perhaps  most  typical. 
It  came  from  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  feathered 
immigrants  and  was  produced  to  meet  the  demand 
for  a  general  purpose  farm  fowl.  For  years  the  Red 
hen  was  forced  to  run  the  gauntlet  down  a  long  line 
of  experts  and  authorities,  who  called  her  scrub, 
mongrel,  and  similar  names,  but  with  the  utmost 
good  nature  our  red  barnyard  friend  has  stuck  to 
her  job.  She  had  good  blood  in  her,  and  through  the 
long  years  she  has  gained  standard  shape  and  color 
and  a  more  than  honorable  place  in  the  egg-laying 
contests.  And  she  is  painting  many  a  barnyard  with 
her  bright  colors.  Go  to  any  market  where  live 
poultry  is  handled  and  see  the  dashes  of  red  running 
all  through.  The  red  hen  has  come  up  from  a  hum¬ 
ble  origin  to  occupy  a  large  place  in  feathered  farm 
life.  She  deserves  a  memorial  and  it  does  all  of 
us  good  to  go  back  and  mark  the  origin  of  things. 
Come  in  and  help  on  this.  W.  II.  Card  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  Conn.,  is  the  Red  man  in  charge. 

* 

FOR  a  person  who  is  interested  in  the  human 
side  of  recent  history,  “My  Memories  of  Eighty 
Years,”  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  is  an  interesting 
book.  Among  other  things,  Mr.  Depew  says  that  in 
1S65  Gov.  Horatio  Seymour  was  enthusiastic  over 
the  coming  prosperity  of  farmers.  He  based  his 
opinion  on  the  probable  great  demand  for  cheese. 
Seymour,  a  great  man  of  his  day,  argued  that  cheese 
was  sure  to  be  the  great  protein  food  of  the  future. 
He  did  not  say  ’‘protein,”  for  the  word  was  hardly  in 
the  dictionaries  at  that  time.  He  claimed  that 
cheese  must  take  the  place  of  meat  in  the  American 
diet,  and  that  since  New  York  was  a  dairy  State  she 
would  lead  in  food  production.  At  that  time  no  cat¬ 
tle  had  been  driven  up  from  Texas ;  there  were  no 
railroads  west  of  the  Missouri ;  no  one  dreamed  of 
the  great  boundless  Alfalfa  fields  which  now  sweep 
over  millions  of  acres.  The  coming  of  Western 
wheat  and  meat  and  the  wonderful  development  of 
transportation  have  destroyed  the  cheese  visions  of 
Horatio  Seymour,  but  the  immense  development  in 
the  sale  of  liquid  milk  has  given  a  value  to  New 
York  farms  which  he  hardly  dreamed  of.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  value  can  be  doubled  with  proper  milk  dis¬ 
tribution. 

* 

WE  know  a  man  who  is  having  a  desperate 
struggle  to  pay  for  a  farm.  Fate  seemed  to 
fight  against  him,  but  he  has  kept  working  on.  His 
farm  was  taken  on  contract,  and  he  must  pay  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  before  he  can  get  a  deed.  There  are 
many  such  people.  They  will  know  what  it  means 
to  struggle  against  fate,  with  sickness,  debt  and 
poor  equipment  as  handicaps.  Such  men  have  need 
of  the  strongest  character,  for  temptation  comes  to 
them  when  the  flesh  is  weak.  Read  what  happened 
to  this  man : 

Last  night  a  man  drove  into  the  yard  in  a  high- 
powered,  expensive  car,  and  offered  me  $100  a  week  for 
the  use  of  two  attic  rooms  to  make  “moonshine.”  He 
has  purchased  police  protection,  and  it  would  be  abso¬ 
lutely  safe.  Only  a  person  who  has  been  in  our  posi¬ 
tion  can  realize  what  it  meant  to  refuse.  A  few 
months  of  that  and  we  would  be  independent  of  every¬ 
one.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  most  people  would 
say  we  deserve  to  be  in  hard  luck.  At  any  rate,  we 
did  refuse,  and  started  up  the  old  grindstone  this  morn¬ 
ing. 

A  man  like  that  deserves  to  succeed  if  ever  a 
farmer  did.  He  ought  to  be  put  in  a  position  where 
he  could  obtain  a  deed  for  his  farm  and  be  left  free 
to  pay  for  it,  which  he  will  do  if  given  a  fair  chance. 
If  the  Hope  Farm  man  had  that  million  dollars  to 
invest  he  would  start  with  this  case.  Such  a  man 
should  never  be  permitted  to  lose  his  farm  through 
his  inability  to  make  a  small  loan !  That’s  the  sort 
of  men  we  want  in  the  country, 
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T  is  evident  that  the  battle  over  the  soldiers'  bonus 
will  be  fought  over  again  during  the  next  Con¬ 
gress.  As  the  nation’s  financial  condition  improves 
the  bonus  boomers  feel  that  the  arguments  against 
them  are  weakened  and  they  become  more  insistent. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  a  majority  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  feel  that  some  sort  of  recognition  is  due 
the  soldiers.  Most  of  these  soldiers  and  their  im¬ 
mediate  relatives  feel  that  way  and  this  number  will 
include  many  millions  of  our  people.  We  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  payment  of  this  bonus  as  it  was  de¬ 
manded  last  year,  but  we  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  popular  measure — a  legitimate  child  of 
the  pension  act  passed  shortly  after  the  Civil  War. 
We  had  two  boys  who  enlisted  for  the  Great  War, 
and  we  were  partly  responsible  for  the  enlistment 
of  several  others.  None  of  these  boys  favor  the 
bonus  legislation,  but  we  talk  with  many  young  fel¬ 
lows  who  demand  it  as  their  right.  They  say  that 
most  of  those  who  oppose  it  never  went  near  the 
army,  endured  no  sacrifice  and  made  money  out  of 
the  conflict.  We  can  see  no  real  argument  in  that, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  such  line  of  thought  is 
what  moves  majorities  in  these  days. 

* 

_  On  page  833  you  say  that  Governor  Smith  of  New 
York  says  the  proposed  new  school  bill  is  a  consolida¬ 
tion  measure.  What  is  your  authority  for  such  a  state¬ 
ment?  v.  A.  E. 

ET’S  get  this  right,  as  we  go  along  with  it.  On 
page  833  we  said :  “It  is  our  understanding 
that  Governor  Smith  at  a  hearing  last  Winter  ex¬ 
pressed  the  same  opinion.”  Our  authority  for  the 
statement  was  a  report  in  the  Rochester  Herald. 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  called  on 
Governor  Smith  and  asked  him  to  favor  the  hill. 
This  is  what  followed  : 

Prof.  George  A.  Works,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Twenty-one,  and  other  speakers  argued  that  a  unifi¬ 
cation  of  the  taxation  for  school  purposes  would  bring 
about  consolidation  of  schools  without  compulsion.  They 
advocated  compulsory  taxation  unification,  but  were 
opposed  to  compulsory  consolidation. 

The.  Governor  said  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  get, 
one  without  the  other,  and.  he  told  them  he  wanted  to 
see  the  one-room  school  wiped  out.  The  reply  of  the 
committee  members  to  this  was  that  one,  taxation, 
would  undoubtedly  bring  the  other. 

'We  think  Governor  Smith  sized  this  bill  up  right. 
While  ostensibly  opposed  to  compulsory  consolida¬ 
tion,  there  are  several  provisions  in  this  bill  which 
will  bring  consolidation  about.  You  may  try  to  drive 
people  with  a  club,  or  you  may  entangle  them  in 
laws  and  rules  and  get  them  securely  where  they 
cannot  be  driven.  We  are  going  to  get  this  discus¬ 
sion  down  to  rock  bottom,  and  one  of  the  foundation 
objects  of  this  bill  is  to  bring  about  consolidation 
wherever  possible.  That  may  or  may  not  be  a  de¬ 
sirable  thing.  It  is  open  to  discussion;  but  that  is 
the  object  of  the  bill. 

* 

I  do  not  believe  you  have  sized"  up  all  the  Ford  senti¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  fit  for  President  but  a 
hard-headed  successful  lawyer,  a  hotel  man,  and  other 
things,  who  is  very  wealthy,  told  me  he  was  for  Ford 
because  Ford  would  dam  every  stream  in  America 
where  power  could  be  produced  and  give  us  cheap  lights 
and  power.  a.  c. 

E  do  not  attempt  to  minimize  the  sentiment 
for  Ford.  There  is  much  of  it.  No  one  can 
travel  through  the  country  and  talk  with  people 
without  realizing  that  Ford  has  gained  a  following. 
Some  of  the  arguments  advanced  for  him  seem  to  tis 
ridiculous,  but  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
earnestness  of  those  who  advance  them.  Many 
couple  their  great  praise  of  Ford  with  violent  de¬ 
nunciations  of  the  rich.  Now  Ford  is  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  world ;  probably  few  men  have 
gained  their  wealth  more  directly  from  farmers  than 
he  has.  What  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  he 
will  use  his  wealth  more  directly  in  the  interests  of 
farmers  than  other  rich  men  would?  How  could 
Ford,  as  President,  do  any  more  to  utilize  water 
powers  than  others  have  done?  The  Ford  “boom” 
has  not  passed  beyond  the  talking  stage  yet.  It  has 
not  crystallized.  There  is  a  mystery — a  sort  of  in¬ 
dustrial  romance — about  the  man  that  undoubtedly 
attracts  many  people,  but  what  has  he  ever  said  or 
done  which  justifies  your  belief  that  he  would  make 
a  good  President? 


Brevities 

Milk  is  cow  juice. 

Co-operation  means  a  contract  not  to  fight  among 
members. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  real  rat-killing 
cats  are  rare.  “Good  mousers”  seem  to  be  as  scarce  as 
boys  who  like  to  work. 

A  cheap  fly  poison  is  made  by  pouring  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  formaldehyde  in  a  cup  of  milk.  But  keep  it 
away  from  the  baby. 

A  case  is  reported  where  a  German  was  charged  with 
food  adulteration.  He  was  clearly  guilty,  but  was  dis¬ 
charged  because  “such  adulteration  was  made  in  Ger¬ 
many,” 
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Inspection  for  Raspberry  Plants 

Notice  the  inclosed  circular  received  today.  What  js 
there  to  this  “special  inspection  at  cost?”  that  will  in 
any  way  benefit  me  when  the  State  maintains  inspec¬ 
ts  *s  wvo  do  this  same  wrork.  and  for  which  I  help  pay 
through  taxes?  I  am  in  the  nursery  business,  retail 
locally  and  Wholesale  mostly  for  the  bulk  of  my  crops. 
I  contract  with  berry  fruit  growers  for  their  sets,  and 
sell  them  wholesale  quite  extensively.  This  year  if  I 
wholesale  any  I  find  from  the  State  nursery  inspector, 
I  must  make  my  contracts  now  with  the  grower,  so  his 
block  will  be  inspected  now  and  again  in  August,  so 
they  can  tell  if  the  plants  are  free  from  mosaic  disease. 
In  other  words  I  will  not  know  until  the  last  of  August 
if  my  contracts  are  any  good.  That  means  I  can’t  sell 
to  other  nurserymen  now.  Just  as  I  get  this  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  nursery  inspector,  I  receive  this  letter 
from  this  association  for  a  special  inspection  service 
at  cost.  NURSERYMAN. 

New  York. 

HE  circular  referred  to  was  sent  by  Richard 
Wellington,  the  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Fruit  Testing  Association,  and  a  little  explana¬ 
tion  will  be  in  order.  As  most  raspberry  growers 
know,  there  has  been  gi’eat  trouble  from  diseases, 
particularly  what  is  called  the  mosaic  disease.  The 
New  York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  employed 
Dr.  Rankin  to  work  on  this  matter.  He  finds  this 
mosaic  disease  widespread  in  several  parts  of  the 
State.  The  only  way  to  control  it  is  by  the  use  of 
disease-free  stock,  and  as  a  help  in  that  line  he  ad¬ 
vocated  the  plan  of  certifying  healthy  plants.  The 
raspberry  growers  have  no  association  of  their  own 
to  carry  on  such  service.  It  "was,  therefore,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Fruit  Testing  Association  take  up 
this  matter  in  addition  to  their  work  of  distrib¬ 
uting  new  varieties  of  fruits.  Then  the  Farms  and 
Markets  Department  started  a  special  inspection 
service  for  raspberries.  An  arrangement  has  been 
made  by  means  of  which  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  has  agreed  to  accept  the  Fruit  Test¬ 
ing  Association’s  work,  so  that  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  duplication  of  inspection.  The  de¬ 
partment  inspection  is  compulsory,  and  is  carried  on 
without  charge  to  the  nurserymen.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  association’s  service  is  entirely  voluntary, 
and  is  advocated  solely  to  assist  its  members  in 
cleaning  up  their  stock.  The-  inspection  service  of 
the  association  is  quite  strict,  for  it  will  not  issue  a 
certificate  to  any  member  who  has  over  10  per  cent 
of  mosaic  in  the  plantation  before  work  begins. 
The  department  will  allow  20  per  cent  of  mosaic  dis¬ 
ease.  The  association  will  also  consider  other 
troubles,  such  as  mixtures  in  varieties,  cane  blight, 
etc.  As  the  association’s  inspections  are  made  by 
their  paid  manager,  the  members  who  receive  such 
service  are  asked  to  pay  the  cost  of  inspection.  The 
members  whose  stock  has  been  inspected  will  be 
given  a  certificate,  similar  to  that  issued  by  the 
Potato  Growers’  Association.  It  is  thought  that 
farmers  who  appreciate  the  value  of  such  stock 
will  gladly  pay  more  for  such  plants.  That,  briefly 
stated,  is  the  substance  of  the  matter.  The  two  in¬ 
spections  do  not  conflict,  and  probably  the  inspection 
made  by  the  association  would  contain  some  features 
not.  found  in  the  other. 


Selling  Small  Lots  of  Wool 

WHERE  can  a  man  with  a  small  flock  of  sheep 
sell  his  wool  to  advantage?  That  question  is 
asked  by  many  readers  who  seem  to  have  started 
keeping  sheep  and  have  developed  a  small  flock. 
This  means  a  small  or  medium  quantity  of  wool, 
but  they  find  that  the  wool  dealers  do  not  like  to 
handle  these  small  shipments.  In  one  case  a  reader 
in  Connecticut  has  such  a  small  quantity,  and  he 
had  applied  to  many  dealers.  They  all  tell  him  that 
they  do  not  care  to  handle  it.  He  might  sell  his  wool 
to  the  pool ;  that  is,  the  organization  of  wool  grow¬ 
ers  who  put  their  wool  together,  and  either  sell  it 
in  a  lump  or  have  it  manufactured  into  blankets  or 
cloth  for  sale,  but  this  man  wants  to  sell  at  once, 
as  he  needs  the  ready  money.  What  can  he  do?  In 
some  cases  there  are  peddlers  who  go  about  picking 
up  small  lots  of  wood,  somewhat  after  the  plan  of 
the  junkman,  but  they  pay  little  or  nothing  for  the 
product.  When  we  apply  to  the  dealers,  they  say 
that  they  do  not  care  to  handle  small  lots.  They 
are  generally  poorly  graded  and  not  of  high  quality. 
It  requires  a  good  deal  of  labor  to  handle  such  little 
lots,  and  they  cannot  sell  them  to  good  advantage, 
so  that  the  shippers  are  generally  dissatisfied.  The 
combinations  of  wool  growers  offer  large  quantities 
of  wool,  and  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  are  able 
to  go  to  them  and  buy  any  quantity  they  desire.  The 
large  dealers,  therefore,  seem  willing  to  let  the 
farmers  do  the  collecting  and  first  handling.  That 
seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  co-operation — to  destroy 
the  individual  market  for  the  small  producer.  Of 
course,  when  a  man  is  raising  strawberries,  peaches 
or  some  product  very  perishable,  or  of  superior  qual- 
itv.  be  can  generally  handle  his  crop  as  an  individ- 
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tial  to  fair  advantage,  but  not  products  like  wool  ox- 
wheat  or  similar  things  which  ax-e  not  perishable. 
The  growth  of  co-operative  selling  seems  to  have 
injured  the  sale  of  the  small  prodxxcei*.  That  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  case  with  wool,  and  it  has  become  a 
rather  serious  matter  with  many  small  farmers. 
They  hesitate  to  start  small  flocks  of  sheep  unless 
they  can  be  assured  of  definite  sale  for  their  wool. 

'The  logical  way  to  handle  sxxch  cases  is  to  have  these 
small  lots  pixt  into  the  hands  of  an  association  fox- 
sale,  but  there  are  many  xvho,  like  the  man  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  mentioned  above,  feel  that  they  mxxst  have 
the  cash  for  their  prodxxct,  and  not  be  expected  to 
wait  until  sales  can  be  made.  What  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  such  men?  Small,  if  we  consider  the  fol¬ 
lowing  opinion : 

The  ordinai-y  woolen  mills  operate  by  using  not  more 
than  one  grade  of  wool  at  a  time.  There  are  13  recog- 
nized  grades  of  wool,  and  a  mill  will  run  for  several 
months  on  one  particular  grade  of  wool.  There  are  any 
number  of  local  wool  buyers,  representatives  of  hide 
and  tallow  companies,  who  are  scouring  the  country  for 
old  rags,  wool,  or  anything  they  can  handle  at  a  profit. 
These  men  always  have  cash  to  pay  a  farmer  who  feels 
he  must  sell  in  order  to  get  cash  in  hand. 

F.  E.  ROBERTSON. 


Outlook  for  Silos  and  Silage 

THOROUGH  canvass  of  manufacturers  of  silos 
and  silage  machinery  indicates  a  business 
about  normal.  In  some  cases  business  is  slow,  while 
in  others  it  is  a  little  above  the  average,  so  that  on 
the  whole  it  will  run  about  equal  to  last  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  a  good  many  farmers  put  up  the  second 
silo,  but  for  the  past  two  yeai-s  some  of  these  have 
not  been  filled ;  some  of  them  are  now  for  sale.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  labor  is  scai*ce,  and  thus  it  is 
hard  to  raise  the  corn  needed  to  fill  these  silos. 
Then  again  an  adjustment  of  production  to  fit  into 
demand  is  being  slowly  worked  out.  There  is  not 
mxxch  organization  about  it  yet,  but  many  farmers 
as  individuals,  have  decided  to  keep  fewer  cows 
and  give  a  little  better  feed  and  care.  This  is  oper¬ 
ating  to  reduce  the  herds  and  the  coi-n  ci-op.  Thus 
far  the  corn  ci-op  has  been  backward,  but  it  is  now 
growing  well,  and  promises  to  make  a  fair  showing. 
As  it  improves  in  appearance,  intex-est  in  silos  will 
grow,  and  business  will  improve.  Of  course  dairy¬ 
men  now  realize  that  silage  is  even  xnox-e  necessary 
than  hay.  There  is  some  increase  in  the  use  of  mil¬ 
let  for  the  silo.  This  makes  good  silage  when  cut 
fine  and  packed,  and  it  can  be  seeded  broadcast  and 
cut  in  bundles,  thus  saving  much  laboi-.  Our  re¬ 
ports  show  that  the  pi-actice  of  cutting  Soy  beans  or 
clover  in  with  the  coni  is  not  growing.  Farmers 
seem  to  think  that  the  legumes,  like  clover,  Alfalfa 
or  beans,  are  best  cut  and  cured  for  hay  and  fed  dry, 
along  with  corn  silage. 


New  Warning  at  Railroad  Crossings 

THE  slaughter  of  life  at  raili-oad  ci-ossings  has 
come  to  be  something  like  wholesale  murder. 
Much  of  this  is  due  directly  to  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  car'  drivers.  They  are  so  anxious  to  “get 
thex-e”  that  they  will  dodge  in  front  of  a  train  rather 
than  be  safe  and  lose  a  moment’s  speed.  The  New 
York  Highway  Commissionei*,  F.  S.  Gi-eene,  will  do 
what  lie  can  to  safeguard  these  cx-ossings  with  the 
following  new  marks : 

Approaching  the  tracks  from  either  direction  of  the 
highway,  the  automobilist  will  first  be  confronted  by 
two  white  parallel  stripes  painted  1  ft.  wide  and  placed 
5  ft.  apart.  These  stripes  will  stretch  clear  across  the 
pavement  and  will  be  placed  230  ft.  from  the  nearest 
track.  The  second  guard  against  carelessness  will  be  a 
third  warning  stripe,  also  12  ft.  wide,  painted  125  ft. 
from  the  nearest  track. 

If,  after  reaching  this  third  stripe,  the  driver  fails 
to  “stop,  look  and  listen,”  he  will  be  given  one  more 
chance  to  save  himself.  To  this  end,  a  final  warning  is 
to  be  painted  across  the  pavement  that  ought  to  stop 
any  except  a  blind  driver.  This  last  signal  will  be  2  ft. 
wide  and  will  be  painted  with  white  and  black  diagonal 
bars,  similar  to  the  markings  on  railroad  guard  gates, 
and  it  will  be  located  25  ft.  from  the  nearest  track, 
which,  if  the  driver  is  not  running  beyond  the  legal  rate 
of  speed,  will  give  him  opportunity  to  stop  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  track. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  Commission  that  this  new  warning 
device  will  serve  to  reduce  the  number  of  grade  cross¬ 
ing  accidents.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  save  lives  that 
would  otherwise  be  sacrificed  during  the  long  period 
that  must  elapse  before  all  grade  crossings  can  be  elim¬ 
inated  in  this  State. 


Two  View  of  Henry  Ford 

I  Would  Vote  for  Him 

On  page  903  appears  “Henry  Ford  and  the  Presi¬ 
dency,”  in  which  you  ask  “Why  Ford?  What  has  he 
ever  done  to  justify  his  election  as  President?” 

If  Henry  Ford  runs  for  the  Presidency  I  will  vote 
for  him,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

He  is  the  foremost  business  man  in  the  country,  and 
if  ever  our  country  needed  a  business  man  at  the  helm 
it  is  now.  Those  who  know  say  that  the  waste  of 
money  and  effort  in  the  departments  of  the  govemnment 


is  appalling.  Wastefulness  of  time,  material,  money  or 
effort  are  abhorrent  to  Henry  Ford.  I  believe  he  would 
bend  his  energy  to  rectify  this. 

Henry  Ford  does  business  on  the  square,  in  the  open, 
on  the  level,  and  he  gives  a  square  deal.  I  believe  he 
would  use  his  energy  to  do  away  with  star  chamber 
diplomacy,  and  encourage  square  dealing  among  nations. 

Henry  Ford  is  a  great  organizer. 

They  say  he  is  a  good  friend. 

He  is  a  great  execuitve. 

He  knows  how  to  pick  men  for  important  offices. 

He  knows  how  to  get  results. 

He  is  a  lover  of  peace,  so  I  would  not  fear  foreign 
entanglements. 

He  has  always  run  his  vast  organization  without 
waste,  friction  or  labor  troubles.  I  believe  he  would 
endeavor  so  to  run  our  country. 

Although  he  is  one  of  our  richest  men,  no  man  can 
say  he  made  one  dollar  by  trickery,  dishonesty  or  by 
freezing  out  his  competitors.  His  money  is  honest 
money,  so  he  is  free  to  spend  it  as  he  sees  fit — in  build¬ 
ing  more  factories  to  employ  more  men- at  good  wages; 
to  run  mines,  railroads,  etc.  He  does  not  need  to  salve 
his  conscience  by  founding  a  college  or  building  a 
library.  His  conscience  is  clear.  He  is  a  free  man. 

You  say  “He  is  nearly  70  years  old.”  What  matters 
his  age?  He  is  full  of  pep  and  energy,  and  loves  to 
do  things,  so  he  is  still  young. 

He  has  given  a  low-priced,  useful,  practical  car, 
truck  and  tractor  to  the  working  people  of  this  country, 
and,  better  still,  with  each  he  has  given  service.  By  so 
doing  he  has  broadened  the  lives,  increased  the  fortunes 
and  the  earning  capacity  of  countless  thousands,  of 
whom  I  am  only  one. 

So  I  would  be  glad  to  vote  for  Henry  Fox-d — a  real 
man — not  perfect,  not  a  high-brow,  but  a  man  of  brains, 
of  acumen,  and  the  best  executive  in  this  country. 

New  York.  nellie  n.  de  puy 

I  Would  Not  Vote  for  Him 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  remarks  regarding  the 
candidacy  of  Henry  Ford  for  President.  There  are  two 
things  that  Henry  Ford  did  during  the  war  that,  to  my 
mind,  unfit  him  for  the  Presidential  office.  His  “Peace 
Ship,”  to  “get  the  boys  out  of  the  trenches  by  Christ¬ 
mas,”  shows  the  visionary,  impracticable  nature  of  the 
man,  and  his  going  over  the  heads  of  the  draft  board  to 
the  President  to  keep  his  son  out  of  the  army  on  the 
flimsy  excuse  that  he  could  not  run  his  business  without 
him — a  22-year-old  boy.  If  that  was  true,  better  run 
Edsel  for  President  than  his  father.  j.  p.  upson. 

A  Drop  in  Wheat  Prices 

Just  as  the  Agricultural  Department  made  its  annual 
report  or  forecast  of  farm  crops  the  price  of  wheat  be¬ 
gan  to  drop.  On  the  Chicago  market  we  have  what 
amounts  to  dollar  wheat,  which  is  a  ruinous  price  to 
our  present  wheat  growers.  The  reason  given  for  this 
drop  is  the  fact  that  wheat  of  this  year’s  crop  has  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  reach  market,  while  considerable  of  last 
year’s  crop  has  not  yet  been  cleaned  up.  So  far  as  can 
be  actually  determined  at  this  time,  there  is  a  slightly 
reduced  acreage  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada.  The  condition  is  fairly  good,  and  the  chances 
at  this  time  are  that  this  year’s  crop  will  about  equal 
that  of  last  year,  and  that  it  will  meet  a  considerable 
surplus  left  over  from  last  year’s  crop.  So  far  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  concerned,  crops  in  Canada  will  run 
much  the  same  as  last  year;  in  Europe  there  will  be  a 
somewhat  increased  yield.  The  same  is  true  of  India 
and  Northern  Africa.  These  sections  will  all  have  some 
wheat  for  export  this  year,  while  last  year  they  were 
obliged  to  import  more  or  less  grain.  European  farmers 
really  seem  to  have  increased  their  acreage  in  wheat, 
while  the  crop  is  fair  as  compared  with  former  years’. 
This  was  to  be  expected  from  the  preparations  which 
European  counti-ies  have  made  to  increase  their  food 
supplies,  but  it  means  loss  of  a  demand  for  our  export 
American  wheat,  and  at  this  moment,  the  outlook  for 
higher  prices  for  that  grain  is  not  good.  It  may  be 
possible  to  develop  some  export  trade  not  now  exactly 
in  sight,  but  the  chances  are  that  wheat  prices  will  not 
largely  increase.  This  is  an  unfortunate  situation,  'for 
thousands  of  grain  farmers  through  the  West  have  been 
depending  on  their  wheat  crop  to  give  them  needed  cap¬ 
ital  and  money  for  paying  bills.  There  is  also  likely 
to  be  a  heavy  corn  ci-op,  and  when  that  occurs  it  usually 
has  some  effect  on  the  price  of  wheat.  Most  other  crops 
of  Northern  farmers,  however,  promise  better  than  last 
year,  and,  of  course,  the  low  prices  for  wheat  will  not 
affect  our  Eastern  farmers  injuriously,  since  the 
East  buys  wheat  and  does  not  produce  enough  for  its 
own  use. 

New  York  Apple  Exposition 

PLANS  are  well  under  way  for  holding  that  big 
apple  exposition  in  New  York  City  next  Fall. 
The  States  of  New  York.  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  have  already  agreed  to  come  into  the  exposi¬ 
tion,  and  many  fruit  organizations  and  individual 
growers  will  also  help.  New  York  appropriated  $10.- 
000  to  assist  in  the  educational  features  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion.  Practically  every  agricultural  department  and 
every  agricultural  college  and  fruit  growers’  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  Eastern  States  has  enlisted  for  the  cause. 
It  is  not  intended  to  make  this  an  exhibition  of  fancy 
fruit,  but  it  is  going  to  be  a  practical  exhibit  which 
will  appeal  directly  to  city  buyers.  There  will  be  many 
original  and  curious  features,  such  as  have  never  been 
known  before  at  similar  exhibits.  There  is  a  good  or¬ 
ganization  with  Thomas  E.  Cross  of  Lagrangeville,  N. 
Y.,  chairman,  and  H.  C.  C.  Miles  of  Milford,  Conn., 
secretary.  Every  fruit  growrer  in  the  East  should  be 
interested  in  this  exposition.  It  will  mean  much  to 
the  fruit  business  in  general.  This  great  city  of  New 
York  should  consume  five  times  as  many  apples  as  are 
now  sold  here,  and  the  great  bulk  of  this  fruit  should 
be  produced  within  the  natural  territory  which  eaters 
to  this  big  city.  The  only  way  that  apple  consump¬ 
tion  can  be  increased  is  to  bring  the  facts  about  our 
own  fruit  right  home  to  city  consumers.  This  exposi¬ 
tion  will  do  it  as  has  never  been  done  before,  and  every 
man  who  grows  fruit  in  this  territory  ought  to  take  a 
hand  in  helping  out. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

Where  Is  Heaven? 

Where  is  Heaven  ?  Is  it  not 
Just  a  friendly  garden  plot, 

Walled  with  stone  and  roofed  with  sun, 
Where  the  days  pass  one  by  one, 

Not  too  fast  and  not  too  slow, 

Looking  backwards  they  go 
At  the  beauties  left  behind 
To  transport  the  pensive  mind. 

Does  not  Heaven  begin  that  day 
When  the  eager  heart  can  say, 

Surely  God  is  in  this  place, 

I  have  seen  Him  face  to  face 
In  the  loveliness  of  flowers, 

In  the  service  of  the  showers. 

And  His  voice  has  talked  to  me 
In  the  sunlit  apple  tree. 

—BLISS  CARMAN,  in 

The  Christian  Century  (Chicago). 

•We  have  been  wondering  how  many 
farm  households  where  coal  is  the  main 
fuel  for  heating  have  already  laid  in 
their  stock  for  next  Winter.  We  are  apt 
to  take  the  optimistic  view  that  the  farm¬ 
er  always  has  plenty  of  wood.  This  is 
often  true  as  far  as  cooking  is  concerned, 
but  a  great  many  farm  households  are 
dependent  on  coal  for  heating.  We  saw 
too  much  real  suffering  due  to  fuel  short¬ 
age  last  Winter  to  look  upon  this  matter 
lightly.  In  our  own  district  we  hear  of 
continual  advances  in  coal  prices,  and 
there  are  still  pending  demands  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  on  the  part  of  mine  work¬ 
ers.  Hauling  coal  in  Spring  or  early 
Summer  is  a  hardship,  if  not  an  impos¬ 
sibility,  on  overworked  farms,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  make  provision  early  to 
avoid  suffering  next  Winter  throughout 
t he  northern  tier  of  States. 

* 

We  think  more  housekeepers  are  now 
canning  fruit  juice,  unsweetened,  to  make 
up  into  jelly  when  desired  in  the  Winter. 
It  is  very  important  that  such  juices  be 
sealed  absolutely  airtight,  to  avoid  fer¬ 
mentation.  This  plan  is  economical  for 
two  reasons ;  sugar  is  usually  a  little 
cheaper  in  Winter,  and  more  firing  is 
needed  than  in  Summer,  when  extra  fuel 
must  usually  be  burned  to  make  the  jelly. 


Choke  Cherry  Juice 

There  are  those  who  value  their  grape 
juice,  there  are  those  who  are  proud  of 
their  red  currant  juice,  but  what  I  cher¬ 
ish  is  my  chokeqherry  juice.  It  all  came 
about  as  a  real  inspiration.  One  after¬ 
noon  when  I  was  making  chokecherry 
jelly  the  children  were  stirring  up  lem¬ 
onade  for  an  afternoon  party  under  the 
trees.  One  of  them  added  a  little  of  my 
juice  to  a  glass  of  drink,  and  then  we 
all  became  interested  and  stood  around 
the  kitchen,  spoons  in  hand,  tasting, 
commenting,  suggesting.  commending, 
and  exclaiming.  We  tried  all  combina¬ 
tions  and  permutations.  We  tasted  until 
we  could  taste  no  more.  We  had  made 
a  discovery.  We  perfected  our  invention. 
We  were  as  proud  as  punch. 

Punch  is  what  we  called  it,  too — choke- 
cherry  punch.  It  was  good  to  look  at, 
all  rich  and  red  in  the  glasses ;  it  was 
good  to  taste,  and  it  was  something  new. 
We  wanted  an  excuse  for  a  big  party 
where  we  could  serve  it.  It  cried  out — 
or  bubbled  out — for  a  real  party.  It 
wasn’t  like  anything  else  and  we  were 
sure  everyone  would  say  it  was  very, 
very  good.  It  wasn’t,  in  fact,  even  like 
chokecherries  themselves ;  it  had  none 
of  the  bitter  taste  which  is  all  some 
people  have  noticed  about  chokecherries, 
but  something  delicately  aromatic  in  its 
place.  A  transformation  had  taken  place. 
In  talking  it  over  we  figured  out  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  it  to  be  something  like  this. 
Choke  cherries  grow  in  a  highly  concen¬ 
trated  form  of  color  and  flavor.  They 
contain  the  essence  of  flavoring  between 
their  stony  hearts  and  their  tight  red 
•skins.  It  is  just  because  they  seem  to 
have  so  little  meat  and  that  so  bitter 
that  they  have  been  scorned  by  all  but 
the  children  and  birds,  and  left  to  waste 
their  sweetness  on  the  mountain  and 
roadside  air. 

Since  their  value  is  their  flavor,  and 
that  is  so  concentrated,  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  dilute  the  juice  or  to  use  it  as  flavor¬ 
ing.  We  decided  after  all  our  tasting 
that  the  best  proportions  are  one-eighth 
as  much  chokecherry  juice  as  lemonade. 
Then  sometimes  for  special  occasions  we 
cut  up  whatever  fruit  we  had  into  little 
pieces  and  added  that. 

We  have  talked  about  freezing  the  mix¬ 
ture  into  glorified  chokecherry  ice,  but 
we  haven’t  been  able  to  make  our  freezer 
work,  and  so  we  cannot  be  sure  what 
the  results  would  be. 

We  put  this  juice  or  essence  of  choke¬ 
cherries  into  bottles  now' — that  is.  what 
w'e  do  not  make  into  jelly — ‘just  as  other 
people  do  their  currant  or  grape  juice, 
and  we  keep  it  all  Winter,  or  until  it  is 
*rone. 

Chokecherry  and  Apple  Jelly. — Choke- 


cherry  jelly  is  best,  I  have  decided  after 
experimenting  with  various  proportions, 
if  between  o’ne-tenth  and  one-half  as 
much  extracted  chokecherry  juice  is  used 
as  extracted  apple  juice.  The  flavor, 
color  and  texture  are  better,  I  think. 
The  chokecherries  lose  their  bitter  taste 
if  mixed  wTith  other  fruit  juices.  In  their 
natural  state  their  flavor  is  too  thick  and 
heavy,  because  it  is  so  condensed.  Then, 
too,  many  people  have  trouble  in  making 
plain  chokecherry  juice  jell,  and.  of 
course,  anybody  can  make  chokecherry 
juice  and  apple  juice  jell  if  it  is  mostly 
apple  juice.  iielen  rand. 


Grandmother’s  Rainy  Day 

July  3.  This  morning  was  rainy,  for 
the  first  time  in  a  month.  Even  our 
thunder  showers  have  “gone  around  , 
most  of  them,  leaving  us  high  and  dry 
with  a  vengeance.  The  garden  was  so 
dry  that  all  the  tender  vegetables  looked 
wilty  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  in  spite  of 
frequent  running  of  the  wheel-hoe.  My 
garden  contains  one-sixth  of  an  acre,  be¬ 
side  the  strawberries  and  asparagus,  and 
this  year  I  have  done  all  the  work  in  it, 
except  plowing  and  harrowing. 

So  this  morning  when  I  heard  the  ram 
pattering  on  our  steep  roof  I  got  up  early, 
ambitious  to  do  some  transplanting.  It 
wasn’t  really  early,  only  a  quarter  of  five, 
standard,  but  grandfather  had  been  out 
for  some  time,  as  there  are  10  cows  to 
milk  and  the  dairy  company  goes  by  day¬ 
light  saving.  After  a  solitary  cup  of 
coffee  with  my  inevitable  bread  and  honey. 
1  donned  a  raincoat  over  bloomers  and 
went  out  to  transplant  the  celery.  Some 
of  it  had  been  pricked  out  weeks  ago.  but 
only  half  the  plants  lived,  on  account  of 
the  hot,  dry  weather.  The  rest  was  still 
in  the  seed-bed,  though  well  grown,  but 
alas!  a  woodchuck  has  discovered  its 
whereabouts,  and  evidently  appreciates 
the  flavor.  So  I  began  by  re-enriching 
the  ground  between  two  rows  of  early 
peas  and  there  I  set  out  some  75  or  80 
little  celery  plants.  I  sow  White  Plume, 
the  stalks  are  so  tender,  and  some  years 
I  have  been  able  to  keep  it  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  until  late  February.  Soon  the  pea- 
vines  can  be  pulled  up  and  thrown  on  the 
compost-heap,  where  I  religiously  deposit 
all  refuse  suitable  to  produce  garden 
humus  for  another  year’s  fertility. 

By  this  time  grandfather  appeared  and 
we  had  breakfast.  Cereal  cooked  with 
plenty  of  raisins  is  our  main  standby  for 
this  meal,  but  today  I  ate  ripe  Juneberries 
in  place  of  raisins.  I  am  surprised  to 
And  that  many  people  who  live  in  the 
country  do  not  even  know  the  delicious, 
sweet  fruit  of  the  shadbush  or  service 
berry  (Amelanehier  Canadensis).  They 
are  extra  fine  and  abundant  this  year ; 
one  bush  near  our  house  must  have  held 
at  least  six  or  eight  quarts,  but  oh.  how 
the  birds  do  love  them  !  I  have  counted 
five  flying  out  at  once  as  I  went  by.  The 
flavor  is  quite  distinctive. 

After  breakfast  had  been  eaten  and 
cleared  away  I  went  back  to  set  out  cauli¬ 
flower  and  Brussels  sprouts.  I  am  trying 
a  new  “dry  weather”  cauliflower  this  year. 
Can  anyone  tell  me  why  my  Brussels 
sprouts  usually  refuse  to  “brussel”? 
Should  the  lower  leaves  be  picked  off  the 
stalk?  I  only  get  a  few  sprouts  just  as 
freezing  weather  comes  on.  I  consider 
cauliflower  one  of  the  best  worthwhile 
vegetables  to  put  up  in  cans  for  Winter. 
Both  that  and  my  tender  green  asparagus 
served  in  a  big  casserole  at  Christmas  or 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  or  as  a  salad  for  the 
late  supper,  are  always  highly  appreciated 
by  my  city  friends. 

All  this  time  it  was  raining  lightly,  and 
the  ground  so  nice  and  wet  that  I  did  not 
need  to  “puddle  in”.  All  the  members 
of  the  cabbage  tribe  transplant  easily, 
and  do  not  require  shading  for  the  first 
day  or  two,  which  means  a  saving  of 
labor.  Next  I  thinned  the  kohlrabi  and 
set  out  as  many  of  the  thinnings  as  I 
needed.  We  like  this  A'egetable  better 
than  Summer  turnip,  which  it  resembles, 
though  some  tliiok  the  taste  more  like 
cauliflower.  I  also  solved  some  seed  in 
order  to  have  a  succession,  as  it  tends  to 
grow  woody  if  allowed  to  stand  long  after 
becoming  large  enough  to  cook. 

It  was  too  wet  to  hoe,  but  a  fine  time 
to  pull  weeds,  should  one  be  so  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  to  have  any  of  a  size  to  be  pulled 
by  hand !  I  have  to  confess  that  I  found 
a  goodly  array  of  lamb’s-quarters  and 
ragweed  between  my  Lima  bean  poles  and 
around  the  cucumbers. 

A  city  woman  who  summers  nearby 
was  much  surprised  to  be  told  by  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  boy  who  works  in  his  garden  that 
it.  was  “no  day  to  hoe ;  them  weeds  ’ll  all 
take  a  hold  an’  grow  again.”  His  further 
adjuration  that  she  instruct  her  lawyer 
husband  to  scrape  the  dirt  off  his  iioe 
before  hanging  it  up,  struck  her  as  in¬ 
tensely  amusing. 

Dinner  at  11 :30,  mostly  from  the  gar¬ 
den.  'We  had  green-pea  omelet,  beets,  head 
lettuce  and  the  last  of  the  strawberries 
with  cream.  My  strawberries  this  year 
are  Lucky  Boy,  and  I  think  them  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement  over  the  old  Progres¬ 
sive. 

After  a  rest  and  writing  up  my  garden 
book,  I  defied  the  proprieties  for  grand¬ 
mothers  and  determined  to  pick  the  cher¬ 
ries  before  they  should  spoil.  By  this 
time  the  sun  had  come  out,  so  I 
scrambled  into  the  big  Biguarreau  tree 
which  grandfather  grafted  25  years  ago, 
by  means  of  a  convenient  hayrake,  left 
beneath  it  until  next  hay  day.  Alas!  I 
had  delayed  too  long.  Those  big  maroon- 
black  beauties  were  already  half  of  them 
spotted  with  rot.  It  wnll  not  do  with 


these  cherries  to  wait  until  they  are  dead 
ripe  or  you  will  lose  them.  However,  I 
got  a  few  quarts  and  proceeded  to  can 
them,  saving  out  a  few  for  supper.  I 
really  prefer  the  old-fashioned  small  juicy 
black  cherries,  but  our  old  trees  are  dead, 
and  is  it  because  of  my  own  advancing 
years  that  the  fruit  of  the  young  seedling 
trees  has  a  bitterer  twang  than  of  yore? 

While  I  was  picking  cherries  out  came 
the  oldest  grandson,  stretched  out  his 
hands  with  a  seraphic  smile,  and  de¬ 
manded  “Wa-wa”.  This  originally  meant 
water,  but  now  is  used  to  include  all 
forms  of  sustenance,  desirable  or  other¬ 
wise.  For,  although  28  months  old.  and 
comprehending  the  English  language  quite 
completely,  this  small  boy  resolutely  de¬ 
clines  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary. 

GRANDMOTHER  ROSE. 


Sunshine  Boxes 

Have  you  any  friends  who  are  ill  or 
unhappy  t  If  so,  why  don’t  you  send 
them  a  sunshine  box?  They  always  give 
pleasure,  and  help  so  much  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  an  invalid’s  dull  days,  for 
we  are  all  children  at  heart,  and  even  the 
sternest,  most  practical-minded  person 
cannot  help  being  excited  over  a  number 
of  packages  which  he  can  look  at,  but  can 
only  guess  the  contents  until  the  appoint¬ 
ed  day  comes  for  opening  them. 

A  sunshine  box  may  cost  very  little  or 
very  much  in  money,  but  it  must  be  at¬ 
tractive  to  look  at,  the  separate  packages 
neatly  wrapped  and  plainly  marked  as  to 
when  they  are  to  be  opened,  and  they 
must  be  appropriate  for  the  person  for 
whom  the  box  is  intended.  If  given  by  a 
club,  each  member  may  contribute  a 
trifling  gift  with  a  gay  verse  or  line  of 
greeting,  and  the  assembled  combination 
will  always  be  interesting  and  amusing. 
It  is  a  fine  idea  for  the  school  children 
to  send  a  sunshine  box  to  any  of  their 
schoolmates  who  have  to  be  absent  for 
any  length  of  time  because  of  illness. 
Each  child  will  want  to  contribute  some¬ 
thing,  but  a  10-cent  limit  should  be  the 
rule.  Some  suggestions  are  a  box  of 
crayons,  an  orange,  homemade  candy,  a 
tiny  box  of  raisins,  a  pad,  pencil,  paints, 
popcorn  balls,  puzzle,  game  or  magnet. 

'When  the  _  box  is  contributed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  invalid’s  family  the  presents 
will  probably  be  more  expensive,  and  inav 
include  a  pretty  bag  to  hang  by  the  bed¬ 
side.  a  good  pen,  any  number  of  good 
books,  not  all  novels,  a  wool  shawl  or 
sweater,  a  compact  manicuring  set,  a 
new  record  for  the  vietrola,  and  a  pretty 
vase  for  flowers. 

The  prettiest  sunshine  box  I  have  ever 
seen  came  one  day  in  a  terrific  blizzard  ; 
the.  storm,  was  so  bad  that  the  usually 
genial  mail  carrier  who  delivered  it  in¬ 
dignantly  cried  he  was  not  going  to  try 
to  wade  through  such  roads  as  these 
again.  But  we  all  speedily  forgot  the 
weather  when  we  opened  the  box.  and 
thought  only  of  June  and  roses,  for  it 
was  a  dream  of  pink  and  white,  each 
package  wrapped  in  pale  pink  and  white 
crepe  paper,  with  the  ends  brought  up 
on  top  and  tied  to  form  a  rose,  and  the 
delightful  scent  of  rose  perfume  was  over 
all.  The  parcels  contained  many  delight¬ 
ful  surprises.  The  first  box,  marked  “To 
be  opened  at  once,”  contained  cut  flow¬ 
ers  ;  the  next  was  labeled  “Take  off  my 
cover,  place  me  in  the  window  and  I  will 
do  the  rest.”  It  was  a  jar  of  moist 
earth,  and  the  little  green  shoot  that 
poked  its  nose  out  proved  to  be  a  pink 
hyacinth.  In  .  the  other  packages  were 
chocolate  cookies,  a  fine  linen  handker¬ 
chief.  hand  hemstitched  with  tatting 
edge,  sugar  cookies  that  were  a  surprise 
in  themselves,  for  they  contained  a  filling 
of  raisins  and  figs,  a  box  of  writing  paper, 
a  jar  of  peach  marmalade,  a  dainty  hand¬ 
kerchief  case  of  rose  colored  ribbon,  and 
in  another  package  were  dozens  of  clip¬ 
pings,  some  amusing,  some  serious.  Last 
was  a  bottle  of  pink  candies  to  be  taken 
when  blue.  They  proved  to  be  a  “sure 
cure,”  and  as  it  is  always  more  blessed  to 
give  than  receive,  the  dear  friend  who 
sent  this  box  must  have  spent  many  hap¬ 
py  hours  preparing  these  gifts. 

A  FARM  WOMAN. 


Some  Supper  Recipes 

Perhaps  some  other  farm  housewives 
feel  as  I,  that  supper  is  the  hardest  meal 
to  get.  It  must  be  substantial,  yet  dif¬ 
ferent  from  dinner,  and  easy  to  prepare. 
We  do  not  care  much  for  meat  after  hav¬ 
ing  it  at  dinner,  so  I  plan  to  use  cheese, 
or  eggs  when  they  are  plentiful,  and 
vegetables.  Also  dishes  having  milk  as  a 
foundation,  such  as  cream  soups  and  pud¬ 
dings.  Many  of  the  left-overs  can  be  used 
in  making  good  wholesome  supper  dishes. 

I  find  that  it  is  a  big  help  to  plan  the 
meal  ahead.  It  seems  a  meal  planned  is 
half  prepared.  Oftentimes  part  of  the 
food  for  supper  can  be  cooked  while  pre¬ 
paring  dinner,  thereby  saving  time  and 
fuel.  The  following  are  some  of  our  fav¬ 
orite  recipes,  and  would  be  glad  to  see 
others  along  this  line  : 

Toasted  Cheese  Sandwiches. — Cut  dry 
bread  in  thin  slices  and  cut  each  slice  in 
two.  Between  two  slices  of  bread  place 
a  thin  piece  of  cheese.  Fry  on  each  side 
a  golden  brown.  Serve  piping  hot. 

Split  Pea  Soup. — One  cup  split  peas, 
one  teaspoon  sugar  and  one  of  salt,  one 
tablespoon  butter,  dash  of  pepper  and  one 
quart  of  milk.  Cook  the  split  peas  one 
hour  and  add  seasoning  and  milk.  There 
should  be  very  little  water  in  the  dish 
when  milk  is  added. 

Cream  of  Corn  Soup. — :Put  two  cups  of 
cooked  corn  into  a  saucepan  with  one 
pint  of  hot  water  and  a  slice  of  onion. 


Simmer  for  20  minutes,  rub  through  a 
sieve  and  add  one  pint  of  milk.  Blend 
together  three  tablespoons  flour  with 
three  of  butter.  Add  the  hot  soup  grad¬ 
ually,  so  it  will  not  be  lumpy.  Stir  until 
thickened.  Add  salt  and  pepper.  Serve 
at  once. 

Creamy  Bice  Pudding. — To  one  quart 
new  milk  add  one-half  cup  rice  washed  in 
cold  water.  Add  three  tablespoons  sugar 
and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Flavor  with  nutmeg. 
Stir  all  together,  place  in  a  moderate 
oven  and  bake  two  hours.  Stir  once  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  hour.  A  cup  of  raisins  may 
be  added  if  a  rich  pudding  is  liked. 

Paprika  Potato  Cubes. — Cut  cold  boiled 
potatoes  in  small  cubes ;  there  should  be 
two  cupfuls.  Put  in  saucepan  and  add 
2 y2  tablespoons  butter,  and  stir  until  but¬ 
ter  is  melted  ;  then  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
generously  with  paprika.  Add  milk  to 
cover  and  cook  very  slowly  until  potatoes 
have  almost  absorbed  milk,  the  time  re¬ 
quired  being  about  40  minutes. 

Macaroni  and  Salmon. — Cook  one  cup 
macaroni  in  boiling  salted  water  till  ten¬ 
der.  Drain.  Open  one  can  salmon  ;  break 
salmon  apart  with  fork.  Make  a  cream 
sauce  with  two  tablespoons  butter,  one 
tablespoon  oil  drained  from  salmon,  three 
tablespoons  flour  and  two  cups  milk. 
Arrange  the  macaroni  and  salmon  in 
layers.  Pour  sauce  over  each  layer. 
Sprinkle  buttered  crumbs  over  the  top. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  30  minutes. 

Potato  Puffs. — This  is  a  good  way  to 
use  cold  mashed  potato.  For  two  cups  of 
the  potato  use  one  beaten  egg.  one  tea¬ 
spoon  grated  onion  and  a  little  milk  if 
needed.  Beat  until  smooth  and  drop  by 
spoonfuls  on  a  greased  tin.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven  until  light  and  brown. 

Salmon  Patties. — One  cup  salmon,  one- 
half  cup  cracker  crumbs,  one  beaten  egg, 
one-fourth  cup  milk,  one  tablespoon 
melted  butter,  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Fry  in  hot  fat. 

Codfish  Balls. — Soak  the  codfish  in  cold 
water  three  hours  before  using.  For  a 
cupful  of  the  fish  use  two  raw  potatoes 
cut  into  dice.  Put  the  fish  and  potatoes 
together  in  a  saucepan  and  cover  with 
boiling  water.  .  Bring  slowly  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point  and  cook  for  10  minutes ;  drain 
thoroughly  and  mash  fine  with  wire  potato 
masher.  Add  one  egg  and  pepper  and 
salt  if  needed.  Form  into  balls  with  a 
spoon  and  fry  until  well  browned. 

MRS.  H.  H. 


Linoleum  on  Uneven  Floor 

We  have  a  pine  floor  in  our  dining 
room  that  is  very  much  worn.  We  tried 
to  put  carpet  lining  down  and  then  oil¬ 
cloth  on  top.  but  the  uneven  spots  wear 
through.  Would  it  be  possible  to  cover 
the  boards  with  a  thin  layer  of  concrete 
or  something  similar  and  then  put  inlaid 
linoleum  down?  We  do  not  care  to  lay  a 
new  floor  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Washington.  MRS.  E.  s. 

Linoleoum  requires  a  smooth  base  for 
successful  laying.  It.  is  recommended 
that  the  floor  be  first  made  smooth, 
builders’  felt  paper  then  fastened  to  the 
floor  with  a  good  adhesive  paste,  and 
finally  the  linoleum  cemented  to  this  felt 
paper  with  a  cement  furnished  by  the 
linoleoum  manufacturers  and  according 
to  directions  furnished  by  them.  A  floor 
laid  in  this  manner  makes  a  durable,  san¬ 
itary  floor  and  one  that  can  be  easily 
cared  for.  Where  the  floor  beneath  is 
badly  worn  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  a 
satisfactory  laying  surface.  Nails  should 
be  driven  flush  or  countersunk,  and  sharp 
edges  dressed  off  with  a  plane.  Also  any 
projecting  knots  should  be  cut  down  with 
the  plane  or  adze.  Worst  worn  sections 
of  the  floor  might  be  taken  up  and  new 
pieces  set  in.  leveling  up  the  floor. 


Easy  Pickles 

I  see  that  pickles  seem  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  pass  along  my  recipe : 
One-half  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  salt,  one- 
half  cup  mustard.  Mix  to  a  paste,  ther 
stir  mixture  into  one-half  gallon  of  cold 
vinegar.  Wash  pickles  thoroughly  and 
add  whenever  convenient.  This  recipe  is 
a  godsend  to  people  with  a  tiny  pickle 
patch,  since  as  few  as  10  pickles  may 
be  added  at  a  time  after  the  vinegar  mix¬ 
ture  is  put  in  a  crock.  Be  sure  to  stir 
up  occasionally.  mbs.  b.  j.  t. 


Fruit  Juice  for  Winter  Use 

With  sugar  high  in  price  during  the 
canning  and  preserving  season,  I  put 
away  much  fruit  juice  for  Winter  use. 
I  can  raspberry,  Loganberry,  blackberry 
and  grape  juice  when  the  fruit  is  in  sea¬ 
son,  and  when  sugar  can  be  purchased 
reasonably  I  make  my  jelly.  I  also  can 
all  kinds  of  berries  and  make  mv  jam  and 
butters  any  time  in  the  Winter.  The 
way  I  do  it  is  as  follows : 

Wash  and  stem  the  berries  and  grapes 
and  place  in  a  preserving  kettle.  Crush 
lightly  with  a  wooden  spoon.  Cover  with 
water  and  cook  for  30  minutes,  stirring 
frequently.  Remove  from  the  stove  and 
pour  the  juice  through  a  moistened  cloth 
(Preserve  the  pulp  for  a  butter  or  mar¬ 
malade  mixture).  Pour  the  strained  juice 
into  a  clean  kettle,  boil  for  five  minutes 
and  skim.  If  the  fruit  juice  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  beverage,  add  a  cup  of  sugar 
to_  each  quart  of  juice,  and  boil  for  five 
minutes.  Pour  into  hot  sterilized  jars 
close  immediately  and  set  aside  to  cool. 
Store  in  a  dry,  dark  place.  mrs.  j.  w.  r. 


Policeman  :  “Didn’t  you  hear  me  call 
you  to  stop?”  Driver:  “I  didn’t  know  if 
was  you.  I  thought  it  was  someone  I’d 
run  over.” — London  Mail. 
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Persimmons  and  How  to  Use  Them 

t’ART  I 

Persimmons  are  so  plentiful  in  the 
South  that  they  should  be  used  in  cook¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  more  than  they  are. 
Aside  from  the  date,  no  fruit  equals  the 
persimmon  in  food  value.  When  persim¬ 
mons  are  dried,  although  they  are  not  so 
sweet,  they  taste  a  great  deal  like  dates, 
and  when  sweetened  enough  they  may  be 
substituted  in  most  recipes  for  that  fruit. 
The  astringency  of  persimmons  is  made 
much  more  noticeable  when  they  are 
cooked  ;  therefore  in  all  dishes  where  per¬ 
simmons  are  cooked  it  is  well  to  add  one- 
half  teaspoon  of  baking  soda  to  each  cup 
of  persimmon  pulp.  In  most  recipes 
using  dates,  in  substituting  persimmons, 
use  this  rule  or  formula.  In  any  such 
recipes,  instead  of  the  given  quantity  of 
dates,  use  twice  as  much  prepared  per¬ 
simmon  pulp  as  the  amount  of  dates 
called  for. 

To  prepare  the  persimmon  pulp  for 
substituting,  add  half  as  much  sugar  to  it 
as  pulp  and  add  one-half  teaspoon  of  soda 
for  each  cup  of  persimmon  pulp.  Sub¬ 
tract,  from  the  amount  of  liquid  called 
for  by  the  date  recipes,  an  amount  of 
liquid  equal  to  half  the  amount  of  pre¬ 
pared  persimmon  pulp  usea.  The  liquid 
thus  subtracted,  and  the  sugar  thus  add¬ 
ed,  each  just  equal  in  amount  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  dates  called  for  by  the  date  recipe. 

If  the  persimmons  are  to  be  dried,  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  use  in  the  following  way  : 
Wash  them  and  break  them  in  two,  and 
spread  on  plates  in  the  sun,  on  a  screened 
porch,  or  put  them  in  a  rather  cool  oven 
until  they  are  about  half  dry.  Now  the 
seeds  can  be  easily  removed.  Be  careful 
to  gcc  every  seed  out,  for  if  any  seed  is 
left  in  it  will  give  the  pulp  a  "puckery” 
taste.  Now  the  drying  may  be  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  following  are  some  good,  well- 
tested  recipes.  Doubtless  a  little  experi¬ 
menting  will  suggest  others. 

Persimmon  Bread. — To  one  cup  per¬ 
simmon  pulp  add  one  cup  water,  one-half 
teaspoon  soda,  one  yeast  cake,  two  table¬ 
spoons  shortening,  flour  to  make  a  stiff 
dough.  Set  to  rise  and  make  like  or¬ 
dinary  light  bread. 

Persimmon  Nut  Bread — -One  pint 
bread  sponge,  one  cup  chopped  nut  meats, 
two  tablespoons  maple  or  brown  sugar, 
two  cups  of  persimmon  pulp,  a  little  salt. 
Add  two  tablespoons  caraway  seeds  if 
desired.  Mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly. 
Add  flour  enough  to  form  into  a  loaf. 
Knead  or  stir  well.  Let  rise  until  double 
its  size,  brush  over  with  beaten  egg.  The 
top  of  each  loaf  may  be  sprinkled  with 
coriander  seeds. 

Persimmon  Buns. — One  quart  (or  four 
cups)  light  bread  sponge,  two  cups  white 
sugar,  l1/^  cups  warm  milk  or  water,  one- 
half  cup  of  soft  butter  or  lard,  one  egg, 
one  cup  persimmon  pulp,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  soda  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Add 
flavoring,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one- 
half  teaspoon  grated  nutmeg  or  two  table¬ 
spoons  grated  orange  rind,  may  be  used. 

Persimmon  Raised  Cake. — Twto  cups 
light  bread  sponge,  l1/,  cups  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  butter,  two  eggs,  one  cup  per¬ 
simmons,  two  teaspoons  nutmeg,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  soda,  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  water.  Mold  into  a  loaf. 
When  light,  bake  in  a  rather  slow  oven, 
as  it  scorches  easily. 

Persimmon  Waffles. — Two  cups  flour, 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  one  cup  persimmon  pulp, 
two  tablespoons  melted  butter,  one-half 
teaspoon  soda,  two  eggs.  Sift  dry  ingre¬ 
dients  together  twice.  Rub  in  the  butter, 
add  beaten  eggs  and  then  add  enough 
milk  to  make  a  smooth,  thin  batter — 
about  three-fourths  cup.  Bake  in  a  well- 
greased  waffle  iron.  Serve  hot  and  crisp, 
with  butter  and  syrup. 

To  vary,  add  two  tablespoons  peanut 
butter  or  add  one-fourtli  cup  sugar.  For 
a  fruitier  waffle  or  griddle  cake  sub¬ 
stitute  two  cups  of  persimmons,  and  one 
teaspoon  soda  for  the  amounts  given 
above.  Cornmeal  may  replace  half  the 
flour. 

Persimmon  Filled  Muffins. — Make  muf¬ 
fin  mixture  with  wheat  flour  or  half_  corn- 
meal.  Prepare  a  persimmon  mixture 
with  one-half  cup  sugar  and  one-half 
teaspoon  of  soda  for  each  cup  of  persim¬ 
mon  pulp.  Beat  well.  Fill  the  hot  gem 
pans  half  full  of  muffin  mixture,  then 
put  a  rounded  teaspoon  of  the  persimmon 
mixture  in  each,  and  put  a  little  more 
muffin  mixture  on  top.  Each  muffin 
should  contain  a  fruit  center. 

Persimmon  Rice  Pudding. — One  quart 
milk,  one-third  cup  well-washed  rice,  one 
tablespoon  butter,  one-third  cup  sugar, 
one-half  cup  dried  persimmons  cut  in 
small  pieces,  or  one  cup  fresh  persimmon 
pulp,  and  one-half  teaspoon  soda.  Flavor 
with  one  teaspoon  vanilla  or  nutmeg  and 
cinnamon  if  desired.  Bake  in  a  slow 
oven  about  three  hours,  until  creamy  and 
thick,  stirring  occasionally  (at  least  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  hour).  A  good  dessert  to 
prepare  on  wash  or  honing  day. 

Persimmon  Bread  Pudding.  Two  cups 
stale  bread  crumbs,  1V\  cups  sugar,  one 
cup  persimmon  pulp  mixed  with  one-halt 
teaspoon  soda,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  1% 
cups  milk,  one-half  teaspoon  each  of  nut¬ 
meg,  cinnamon  and  cloves,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  and  1V2  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder.  Heat  the  milk  and  pour  aver 
the  bread  crumbs.  Add  sugar,  »:gs,  salt, 
spices,  and,  finally,  persimmon  pulp  and 
baking  powder.  Mix  thoroughly.  Pour 
into  buttered  bakb>r  dish  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  over..  Serve  with  creamy 
sauce,  cream  or  whipped  cream,  as  pre¬ 
ferred. 

EUNICE  SMITH. 


Improving  the  Child’s  Vocabulary 


To  the  mothers  who  are  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  reading  for  the  little  folks  I 
would  like  to  tell  of  a  discovery  I  have 
recently  made.  It  would  be  easy  to  apply 
it  to  the  children’s  school  books  or  other 
books,  although  it  came  to  me  in  the 
effort  to  make  use  of  a  magazine  which 
was  sent  to  us  and  which  contained  some 
stories  beyond  my  tivo  children,  who  are 
four  and  five  and  a  half. 


I  found  in  the  magazine  the  story  of 
Christopher  Columbus  told  in  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  form  and  nicely  illustrated,  but 
the  sentences  were  many  of  them  too 
long,  the  phrases  unfamiliar  and  the 
words  not  in  the  vocabulary  of  such  little 
tots.  I  hesitated  to  read  the  story  as  it 
was  written,  but  I  knew  I  could  not  tell 
it  as  entertainingly  unless  I  kept  the 
book  open  before  me.  So  I  determined 
to  try  a  combination.  I  began  to  read 
the  story  from  the  book,  reading  slowly 
especially  in  the  descriptive  parts,  as  all 
little  folks  like  to  have  us  do.  We  came 
to  the  word  wharves,  and  I  explained  it 
in  a  very  few  words  by  saying  it  was  a 
landing  place  for  ships,  just  as  a  train 
has  a  station.  A  little  further  on  we 
came  to  a  phrase  about  Asia,  and  that  I 
omitted  entirely,  knowing  it  would  not 
mean  anything  to  the  children,  even  when 
I  had  explained  it.  It  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  story  part,  anyway.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  the  entire  story  through  in  that 
way,  sometimes  substituting  a  familiar 
word — as  “the  queen’s  friends”  in  the 
place  of  “the  queen’s  councillors” — some¬ 
times  omitting  whole  phrases  or  sen¬ 
tences  or  revising  them  in  simple  form 
to  suit  the  understanding  of  my  very 
small  listeners.  The  story  was  so  inter¬ 
esting  that  it  was  called  for  the  next 
evening  and  was  again  told  in  the  very 
much  revised  form.  The  third  evening 
I  ventured  to  use  a  few  of  the  unfamiliar 
words  I  had  been  avoiding,  and  they 
came  so  naturally  in  the  story  and  the 
surrounding  text  was  so  familiar  by  this 
time  that  they  were  scarcely  noticed. 
The  next  night  more  of  the  new  words 
and  phrases  were  introduced.  Sometimes 
a  question  was  asked  about  the  new 
word,  and  I  immediately  went  back  to 
the  old  familiar  word  I  had  at  first  used. 


It  was  not  always  a  true  synonym,  but 
it  served  the  purpose.  The  story  never 
did  become  worn  out,  and  at  the  last 
reading  I  went  through  it  in  the  exact 
words  of  the  text  without  a  question 
from  either  of  the  children.  They  un¬ 
derstood  even  the  new  words  and  en¬ 
joyed  thoroughly  a  story  which  before 
this  process  of  gradually  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  would  have  “stumped”  them 
completely. 

All  this  sounds  like  hard  work  for 
mother,  but  let  me  tell  you  the  very 
satisfactory  results  I  found.  The  chil¬ 
dren  play  out  all  the  stories  they  hear, 
especially  if  they  are  full  of  action — -of 
“things  doing.”  I  heard  my  little  four- 
year-old  talking  quite  freely  about  the 
“monsters  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean”  and 
how  the  people  “wept  and  wailed”  when 
the  sailors  set  forth.  The  terms  voyage, 
wharf,  Indies,  Portugal,  and  others  like 
them,  are  used  daily  with  ease.  They 
do  not  of  ^course  know  about  Portugal, 
except  that*  it  is  a  country  far  away,  but 
that  is  more  than  many  children  of  that 
age  know.  Our  teachers  tell  us  one  of 
the  greatest  faults  of  the  school  children, 
and  of  us  adults  as  well,  is  that  we  use 
only  a  very  limited  number  of  words. 
We  do  not  make  use  of  the  many  tools  of 
language  at  hand.  We  hear  some  one 
and  go  home  and  say,  “She  talks  so  well 
and  so  easily  I  enjoyed  hearing  her.” 
She  had  command  of  a  variety  of  words 
and  knew  how  to  use  them.  It  would  be 
easy  for  us  to  aid  our  children  in  ac¬ 
quiring  a  wider  vocabulary  if  we  could 
find  time  to  introduce  these  new  words 
in  some  interesting  way.  The  boy  who 
becomes  interested  in  radio  will  soon  be 
rattling  off  a  whole  string  of  terms  the 
rest  of  us  would  not  know  from  Greek. 
It  is  because  they  are  connected  with 
something  be  is  very  much  interested  in. 
And  so  with  the  stories  the  children  like. 
If  they  were  first  told  in  the  simplest 
language  and  then  words  a  little  longer 
and  perhaps  a  little  better  adapted  were 
substituted,  the  child  would  not  only 
learn  the  words,  but  see  their  application 
and  use  them.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  adapt 
a  story  in  that  way  as  it  is  to  take  a 
story  written  for  older  minds  and  at  first 
boil  it  down  to  the  simple  form  for  the 
younger  mind.  The  readers  of  the  older 
children  can  be  used  to  teach  the  little 
folks  new  words.  Then  the  words  should 
be  used  about  the  home,  and  we  should 
not  be  too  conscious  that  they  are  new 
words.  A  child  will  not  use  terms  that 
are  new  and  strange  to  him  if  he  thinks 
the  elders  are  aware  he  is  experimenting 
with  a  new  word.  He  becomes  self-con¬ 
scious  at  once  and  embarrassed.  But  if 
the  elders  use  the  words  themselves  easily 
and  do  not  seem  to  notice  when  he  ven¬ 
tures  to  use  them  he  becomes  bold  and 
proud  of  his  new  acquirement. 

I  wish  some  of  the  mothers  would  try 
this  experiment  of  “making  over”  stories 
to  fit  little  minds  and  then  gradually  en¬ 
large  the  story  a  little  and  see  the  re¬ 
sults.  It  takes  thought,  and  sometimes 
mother’s  mind  is  weary  as  well  as  her 
back  and  feet,  and  does  not  function 
readily.  But  it  is  worth  the  trial,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  readiness 
with  which  the  little  ones  grasp  new 
words  and  begin  to  use  them. 


MRS.  E.  E.  L. 


How  to  Use  the  Flag 

The  conference  called  by  the  American 
[Legion  to  draw  up  a  code  covering 
proper  civilian  usage  of  the  flag  adopted 
the  following  list  of  15  things  to  avoid : 

1.  Do  not  dip  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  to  any  person  or  any  thing.  The 
regimental  color,  State  flag,  organization 
or  institutional  flag,  will  render  this  hon¬ 
or.  At  sea  the  flag  may  be  dipped  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  salute  of  the  flag 
of  another  nation. 

2.  Do  not  display  the  flag  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  with  the  Union  down  except 
as  a  signal  of  distress. 

3.  Do  not  place  any  other  flag  or  pen¬ 
nant  above  or  the  right  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States. 

4.  Do  not  let  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  touch  the  ground  or  trail  in  the 
water. 

5.  Do  not  place  any  object  or  emblem 
of  any  kind  on  or  above  the  flag  of  the 
United  States. 

(i.  Do  not  use  the  flag  as  drapery ;  use 
bunting. 

7.  Do  not  fasten  the  flag  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  permit  it  to  be  easily 
torn. 

8.  D  not  drape  the  flag  over  the  hood, 
top  or  sides  of  a  vehicle  or  of  a  railroad 
train  or  boat.  If  it  is  desired  to  display 
the  flag  on  a  motor  car,  affix  the  staff 
firmly  to  the  chassis  or  clamp  it  to  the 
radiator  cap. 

9.  Do  not  use  the  flag  to  cover  a  speak¬ 
ers  desk  or  to  drape  over  front  of  a  plat¬ 
form  or  over  chairs  or  benches. 

10.  Do  not  display  the  flag  on  a  float 
in  a  parade  except  on  a  staff. 

11.  Do  not  use  the  flag  as  a  ceiling 
covering. 

12.  Do  not  use  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  as  a  portion  of  a  costume  or  of  an 
athletic  uniform.  Do  not  embroider  it 
upon  cushions  or  handkerchiefs  or  print 
it  on  paper  napkins  or  boxes. 

13.  Do  not  put  lettering  upon  the  flag. 
<  14.  Do  not  use  the  flag  of  the  United 

.States  in  any  form  of  advertising,  nor 
fasten  an  advertising  sign  to  a  flag  pole. 

15.  Do  not  display,  use  or  store  the 
flag  in  such  a  manner  as  will  permit  it  to 
be  easily  soiled  or  damaged. 


Two  Kichen  Helps 

As  I  do  not  want  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  classed  with  those  “who  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  never  sitting  down,”  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  to  agree  with  Mrs.  Edith  Bald¬ 
win  Emerson  on  everything  she  says 
about  having  a  high  stool  in  one’s  kitch¬ 
en.  I  don’t  know  how  I  ever  happened 
to  leave  that  out  when  sending  in  “A 
Housekeeper’s  Notes,”  unless  it  was  be¬ 
cause  my  stool  is  something  I  have  had 
so  long  and  gotten  so  used  to  that  I 
completely  forgot  it.  I  use  it  for  many 
things;  keep  it  near  the  sink,  and  could 
not  get  along  without  it.  After  our  baby 
was  born  and  I  was  alone  with  the  new 
little  charge  and  all  my  other  work, 
standing  long  on  my  feet  was  almost  un¬ 
bearable.  .  I  learned  to  do  nearly  every¬ 
thing  sitting  down,  even  to  washing  out 
baby  clothes  i 

Another  thing  I  want  for  my  kitchen 
some  time  is  a  Linoleum  rug.  The  floor  is 
R  nice  hard  maple,  but  also  exceedingly 
“hard”  to  keep  clean,  and  a  rug  of  that 
sort  would  be  easy  to  clean  and  last  a 
long  time  if  varnished  once  or  twice  a 
year  with  a  water-spar  varnish.  I  have 
one  in  my  dining  zoom,  and  find  it  solves 
the  floor  covering  question  for  a  farmer’s 
family,  especially  when  there  are  chil¬ 
dren.  Accidents  are  bound  to  happen 
with  little  folks  around,  and  a  pitcher 
of  “spilt  milk”  is  nothing  to  “cry  over” 
in  our  dining  room. 

MARIAN  B.  SPENCER. 


A  Fifteen-cent  Canning  Outfit 

We  wanted  to  do  a  little  cold  pack 
canning,  but  the  family  is  too  small  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  invest  in  an  ex¬ 
pensive  outfit.  We  found  several  sugges¬ 
tions  for  keeping  the  jars  from  direct 
contact  wdth  the  bottom  of  the  kettle, 
but  none  seemed  quite  to  suit  our  case, 
chiefly  because  there  was  no  handle  pro¬ 
vided  with  which  to  lift  the  hot  jars  out 
of  the  kettle  when  the  time  came  to 
screw  up  the  jar  caps. 

Finally  we  decided  on  a  tin  pie  plate, 
stabbed  holes  in  it  with  nail  and  hammer, 
having  eight  holes  around  the  edge.  Into 
these  eight  holes  two  yards  of  copper 
wire  was  threaded,  twisted  in  and  out  to 
make  the  balance  right,  and  so  as  to  have 
four  loops  to  twist  into  the  form  of  two 
handles,  with  which  to  lift  the  pie  plate 
containing  the  hot  jars  out  of  the  kettle. 
The  pie  plate  fits  the  bottom  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  aluminum  or  agate  kettle,  deep 
enough  to  allow  the  jars  to  be  tightly 
covered  by  the  lid  of  the  kettle. 

The  same  little  contrivance  may  be 
used  for  steaming  potatoes  and  other 
things  by  putting  something  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  kettle  for  the  pie  plate  to 
stand  on  so  as  to  raise  it  above  the  level 
of  the  water.  The  pie  plate  cost  10  cents, 
the  copper  wire  five  cents,  and  the  result 
is  all  we  can  desire.  a.  e.  f. 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

6  Bella  ns 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 

E  LL-AN  S 

25$  and  75$  Packages  Everywhere 


Kill  Rats  Z 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


S.  C.  Virus.  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


MARYLAND  HAS— 

321  days  of  sunshine  every  year. 

185  growing  days— 45  inches  of  rainfall. 

Maryland  is  a  land  of  Good  Farms— Good  Roads — 

Good  Schools—  Good  Homes— Good  People. 

Maryland  is  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  world. 

Farming  pays  in  Maryland  and  good  farm  land  is  still  available 
at  reasonable  prices.  Our  catalog  of  farms  and  country 
estates  will  interest  you.  Sent  free.  Address:  Dept.  C. 

CHAS.  H.  STEFFEY.  Inc. 

336  N.  Charles  Street _ Baltimore.  Md. 


All  Wool  Hand  and  Machine  Kniiting  Yarn  w"”™ 

also  doing  custom  work  tit  the  same  old  prices.  Write 
for  samples  and  particulars.  H.  *.  BARTLETT,  Hirmony,  Maine 


Arvo  rain  MARK  A  UOLL1K  AN  llOUIt.  SELLMENDET8 
HgeniS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
_  in  all  u  t  en  si  1  s.  Sample  p  a  c  k  ag  e  free. 
COLLETTE  MFC.  CO.. Dept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


The 

Hope 

Farm 

Book 

This  attractive 
234-page  book 
has  some  of  the 
best,  of  the 
Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular 
sketches-— phil¬ 
osophy,  humor, 
and  sympa¬ 
thetic  touch. 

Price  $1.50 

For  Sale  By 

The  Rural  New -  Yorker 

333  West  30th  St,  New  York 


PERSONAL  STATIONERY  **  SOCIALLY  CORRECT 

Your  name  and  address  printed  on  each  sheet  and  envelope 
(3  lines  or  less)  in  rich  dark  blue  ink. 

200  SHEETS  AND  100  ENVELOPES  FOR 

lteautiful  Windsor  Silver  Itond  Paper,  pure  white 

TOO  Double  Sheet*  and  1«0  Envelopes,  *1.50.  Order  now  and  same  will  be  delivered 
prepaid.  REMIT  WITH  ORDER.  West  of  Mississippi  River  and  Foreign  Countries,  add  15c.  postage 

WINDSOR  STATIONERY  CO..  181  14th  Street.  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y. 
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Clean  milk  brings 
top  market  price 

To  be  clean,  it  must  be 
kept  free  from  sediment 


A. 

B. 

C. 


D. 


Strainer  Funnel. 

Sterilized  cotton  through  which 
milk  MUST  GO. 

Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 
ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

Wire  clamp. 


Bossy  gives  good  milk,  then  tries  to 
spoil  it  with  the  dirt  accumulation  on 
her  body.  Proper  straining  restores 
the  quality.  Our  Dr.  Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer  will  remove  every  last 
bit  of  sediment  from  the  milk — and  no 
other  strainer  will.  That  is  why  more 
than  ten  million  gallons  of  milk  are 
strained  daily  through  the  Dr.  Clark. 

10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes.  No  cloths,  no  fine 
wire  gauze.  The  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk 
Strainer  is  inexpensive,  lasts  indefinitely, 
and  assures  absolutely  clean  milk  at  a  cost 
of  about  a  cent  a  day.  If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


SPAVIN 


For  bone  spavin,  bog 
spavin,  thoroughpin 
or  other  diseases  of 
the  hock  (symptoms 
and  treatment  ex¬ 
plained  in  direction 
book  with  every  bot¬ 
tle  )Gombault’s  Caus¬ 
tic  Balsam  is  the  re¬ 
liable  remedy  to  use. 

Unequalled  for 
most  horse  ailments. 
Supersedes  firing  and 
cautery.  $1.50  per 
bottle  at  your  drug¬ 
gists  or  direct  upon 
receipt  of  price.  Good 
for  humans,  too.  The 
Lawrence-Williams 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WATCH  YOUR 
HORSES  HOCKS 
AND  KNEES 


GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


^BSORbine 


STOPS 

_ j  LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb.'Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,Varicose Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

or  delirered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC..  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Be  Prepared  for 

COLIC 

For  safety  sake  keep  a 
package  of  Dr.  Lesure's  folic 
Drops  on  hand  always.  Sure 
relief  lor  Colic,  Cramps, 
Stoppage  of  water,  Black 
Water,  Indigestion  and 
Scours,  in  horses,  alfalfa 
bloat  in  cows  or  Colic  Bloat 
in  calves.  No  opiates:  en¬ 
tirely  safe.  Quick  and  stimu¬ 
lating;  easy  to  give.  Sold  by 
best  dealers,  $1.25.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
if  dealer  is  not  supplied.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  back. 

DR.  LESURE'S 

Colic  Drops 

Dr,  J„  G.  Lesure,  Keene,  N,  H, 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’lf  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Various  Live  Stock  Questions 

I  wish  advice  as  to  the  care  and 
feeding  for  a  cow  six  years  old  i 
bought  about  three  weeks  ago.  It  is 
the  first  time  I  have  been  around  a 
cow  and  any  of  your  good  advice  will 
be  appreciated.  She  calved  three  days 
ago.  I  was  told  not  to  feed  the  cow 
much,  only  a  little  hay,  bran  for  a  few 
days.  I  milk  her  twice  a  day,  but  only 
get  about  12  quarts  all  day.  I  have 
been  told  she  was  of  either  Guernsey 
and  Durham  or  Holstein  and  Durham. 
I  thought  she  should  have  produced 
more  milk.  Should  front  nipples  of  cow 
be  larger  than  the  two  back  ones?  She 
is  of  a  dark  brown  and  quite  a  bit  of 
white.  What  do  you  think  her  breed  is? 
The  young  hull  is  mostly  all  light  brown 
with  a  few  spots  of  white.  What  is 
your  advice  about  him  as  to  how  long  I 
should  keep  him  and  what  price  should 
I  get  for  him.  She  lias  been  a  heavy 
milker,  averaging  about  20  quarts  a 
day.  When  will  the  cow’s  milk  be  fit 
to  drink?  Could  milk  be  fed  to  chicks 
before  it  is  fit  for  us  to  drink?  My 
horse  paws  in  the  stable,  what  is  the 
reason  ?  ,r.  d. 

New  Jersey. 

If  your  cow  recently  fresh  gives  12 
quarts  of  milk  per  day  with  the  same 
ration  that  you  have  been  feeding  you 
ought  to  he  well  satisfied,  it  is  wise  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  grain  and  rough¬ 
age  fed  to  cows  just  previous  to  and  fol¬ 
lowing  parturition,  for  this  practice 
precludes  inflammation  of  the  udder 
or  congestion  resulting  from  feeding 
too  much  concentrates.  Usually  milk 
from  a  fresh  cow  is  suitable  for  human 
consumption  following  the  ninth  milk¬ 
ing;  this  means  that  it  could  he  used 
on  the  fifth  day.  The  initial  fluid 
drawn  from  a  cow’s  udder  following 
calving  is  called  colostrum.  It  evi¬ 
dences  natural  laxative  qualities  that 
are  known  to  be  beneficial  to  the  calf. 
It  has  a  rich  yellow  color  and  presents 
a  creamy  appearance.  It  is  richer  in 
butterfat,  but  its  flavor  makes  it  un¬ 
palatable  for  human  consumption. 
Pigs  or  chickens  relish  this  colostrum, 
and  it  can  be  fed  to  them  without  ob¬ 
jection. 

Ordinarily  the  two  front  teats  are 
larger  than  the  rear  teats,  and  of 
course  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  ud¬ 
der  well  balanced  and  as  nearly  level 
on  the  bottom  and  attached  as  high 
both  front  and  rear  as  possible. 

If  the  color  of  your  cow  inclines  to 
black  and  white  it  is  evident  that  she 
is  a  Holstein ;  if  she  is  brown  and 
white  the  chances  are  that  it  may  be 
a  combination  of  Holstein  and  either 
Durham  or  Ayrshire. 

I  fancy  from  your  description  that 
there  must  be  some  Ayrshire  blood  in 
the  hull  described.  I  would  not  keep 
this  bull  for  breeding  purposes  unless 
he  is  purebred  and  of  known  origin.  It 
is  better  to  fatten  him  for  veal  or  dis¬ 
pose  of  him  to  the  community  calf 
buyer. 

If  you  can  get  the  cow  in  question 
up  to  20  quarts  a  day  you  ought  to  he 
well  satisfied.  This  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  feeding  a  ration  consisting 
of  250  lbs.  of  cornmeal,  150  lbs.  bran, 
200  lbs.  gluten  feed,  150  lbs.  linseed 
meal,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  100  lbs. 
bran. 

A  horse  that  paws  continuously  is 
afflicted  with  some  nervous  disorder. 
Stabling  on  a  board  fioor  and  feeding 
chopped  hay  mixed  with  the  grain  may 
solve  your  problem.  The  grain  ration 
should  consist  of  five  parts  oats,  three 
parts  of  bran  and  two  parts  of  corn. 
This  should  be  fed  three  times  a  day, 
the  bulk  of  the  grain  being  fed  at  noon 
and  the  bulk  of  the  hay  fed  at  night. 


•care  for  a  forcing  ration,  but  one  that 
is  economical  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  cow  (Jersey)  efficient.  Have 
mangels  and  carrots  planted  for  Win¬ 
ter  feeding.  Have  some  pasture  and 
oats  and  peas.  h.  l.  s. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

A  useful  ration  to  feed  a  Jersey  cow 
in  conjunction  with  oat  and  pea  hay 
during  the  Winter,  and  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  pasture  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  would  result  from  combining  the 
following  ingredients ;  the  amounts 
are  in  part  determined  by  the  price 
quotations  you  have  submitted.  I 
fancy  that  where  Alfalfa  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  $17  or  $1S  a  ton  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  feed  all  of  this  valu¬ 
able  legume  that  the  cow  will  con¬ 
sume;  that  is,  during  the  heat  of  the 
Summer  season  when  the  flies  are  bad 
and  the  pasture  short.  Alfalfa  should 
be  fed  at  least  ouce  a  day. 

Assuming  that  the  Jersey  cow  is  in 
a  good  degree  of  flesh  and  that  you  de¬ 
sire  to  maintain  her  at  substantially 
constant  weight,  making  allowance 
for  some  gain  weight,  and  then  during 
her  dry  period,  the  grain  mixture  is  as 
follows :  Cornmeal,  40  lbs. ;  ground 
oats,  20  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  15  lbs. ; 
Soy  bean  meal,  15  lbs. ;  cottonseed 
meal.  10  lbs.  Feed  1  lb.  of  this  grain 
mixture  for  each  3(4  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  day.  Tlie  oat  and  pea  bay 
is  not  as  valuable  as  the  Alfalfa  hay, 
although  it  is  much  better  than  Tim¬ 
othy  or  the  ordinary  ration  of  mixed 
hay.  During  the  Winter  the  mangels 
can  be  fed  extensively ;  perhaps  as 
much  as  75  lbs.  a  day  if  the  cow  is 
giving  40  lbs.  of  milk  would  not  be 
excessive.  Salt  and  water  should  al¬ 
ways  be  available.  If  it  is  more  con¬ 
venient  to  add  the  salt  to  the  grain 
mixture  than  to  provide  it  in  a  suit¬ 
able  container,  add  1  %  per  cent  of 
salt  to  your  grain  combination. 


Ration  for  Far  West 

I  wish  that  I  might  have  a  balanced 
ration  worked  out  for  me.  I  do  not 


Feed  for  Cows  on  Pasture 

Please  send  dairy  ration  .for  cows 
this  Summer.  I  have  Holsteins,  Jer¬ 
seys  and  Guernseys.  Have  a  liberal 
quantity  of  barley  and  oats  which  I 
would  like  to  use.  The  cows  have 
good  pasture,  but  I  think  they  need  a 
little  grain  airway.  I  am  raising  some 
calves;  give  them  fresh  milk,  as  I 
want  to  raise  them  for  cows.  I  have 
been  feeding  them  red  dog  middlings 
and  oats  whole  during  the  day.  a.  v. 

Pennsylvania. 

You  are  correct  in  assuming  that 
dairy  cows,  even  though  provided  with 
good  pasture,  should  be  given  some 
grain  in  addition,  regardless  of  wheth¬ 
er  they  are  in  milk  or  dry.  With  bar¬ 
ley  and.  oats  as  a  basis,  I  should  add 
gluten  feed  and  linseed  meal,  and  the 
following  combination  would  be  pal¬ 
atable:  Barley  and  oats,  500  lbs.;  glu¬ 
ten  feed,  200  lbs. ;  wheat  bran.  100  lbs. : 
linseed  meal.  200  lbs.  Feed  1  lb.  of 
this  grain  mixture  for  each  4  or  5  lbs. 
of  milk  produced  per  day  during  the 
Summer. 

For  the  calves  that  are  still  on  new 
milk,  a  ration  consisting  of  oats  and 
middlings  to  which  has  been  added  10 
per  cent  of  linseed  meal  can  scarcely 
be  improved  upon.  A  little  later,  after 
the  calves  are  three  months  old,  corn¬ 
meal  should  he  incorporated  in  the 
mixture.  Very  little  is  to  be  gained  by 
pasturing  calves  under  six  months  of 
age.  It  is  better  to  allow  them  some 
legume  such  as  clover  or  Alfalfa,  and 
feed  them  generously  of  a  grain  ration 
consisting  largely  of  oats,  as  you  have 
proposed.  It  is  growth,  rather  than 
flesh,  that  is  desirable  at  this  season 
of  the  year. 


IF  you  are  going  to  need  an  Ensi¬ 
lage  Cutter  this  year,  write  at  once 
for  all  the  facts  regarding  the  Ross 
Line  for  1 923.  Find  out  why  better 
9ilage  is  positively  insured  with 

nAQQ  ENSILAGE 
IXVJiJ  CUTTERS 

than  you  can  get  with  any  other  outfit. 

Find  out  about  the  boiler  plate  steel  blower 
and  cutting  apparatus,  adjustable  bearings, 
and  the  positive  knife  adjustment. 

Get  all  the  facti  regarding  the  powerful, 
low-speed,  smooth-running  Ross.  No  obli¬ 
gation.  Our  prices  will  interest  you. 
Write  today. 

Exit  nnoc  ensilage  cutter  cf\ 

.  W.  IVUiJJ  and  silo  LU. 

Oept.  313  Springfield,  Ohio 

Successors  to  The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  EsI.  1850 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Easy  to  Erect 

The  cost  of  any  silo  should  include 
the  cost  of  erection.  No  extra,  ex¬ 
pert  hired  help  is  necessary  to  put 
up  a  U nadilla.  Any  handy  man  with 
boy  or  woman  helper 
can  erect  it. 

A  few  simple  parts  fit 
perfectly  and  go  togeth¬ 
er  quickly.  This  feature 
alone  will  save  many 
dollars  and  much  time 
in  your  silo  purchase. 
Every  day  other  con¬ 
venient  features  will 
justify  your  choice  of  it. 
Send  for  big 
new  catalog 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C  - 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


LESS  POWER 


Economical 
Sturdy 
Cuts  Clean 


CLIMAX 

Ensilage  Cutter 

Can  be  operated  at  less  cost.  Low  feed 
run  makes  easier  handling.  Knives 
are  thin  and  straight  and  quickly  ad¬ 
justed.  Inward  shear  cut. 

Machine  can  be  quickly  set  up.  The 
frame  is  steel— not  cast  iron— and  with 
moderate  care  this  machine  will  last  a 
lifetime. 

Write  now  for  catalog  and  secure  all 
the  fine  features  of  this  ensilage  cutter. 

CLIMAX  CORP. 

48  Swan  Street  Batavia,  N.Y. 


FOR  30  DAYS 

SI  have  a  chance  to  sell  by  mail, 
at  my  usual  LOW  PRICES,  the 
output  of  a  well-known  silo  con¬ 
cern.  Silo3  absolutely  first-class, 

Oma.de  of  genuine  CLEAR  FIR. 

This  lumber  is  high-priced  and 
hard  to  get  this  year,  but  YOU 
KNOW  it  is  the  ONLY  SAFE 

Lwood  for  silos.  If  you  buy  through 
me  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FAC¬ 
TORY  you  can  BUY  THE  BEST 
and  PAY  LESS.  Your  neighbor 

I  probably  bought  at  my  sale  last  year. 
Ask  him  how  much  lie  saved.  This 
sale  lasts  30  days,  i 

SM.  L.  SMITH 

113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Green  Mountain 


Send  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 

r  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Elm  Si.,Quincyftl|, 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Recent  Guernsey  Records 

Brilliant  Lassie  86452;  senior  3-year- 
old  ;  owned  by  D.  G.  Fenny,  Salem,  N. 
II.;  13,870  lbs.  milk;  746.72  lbs.  butter- 
fat. 

Emmadine  Masherlette  109227 ;  owned 
by  V.  Everit  Maey,  Ossining,  N.  Y.; 
16,604  lbs.  milk ;  167.59  lbs.  butterfat ; 
breeder  was  Clarence  H.  Mackay.  She 
is  a  heifer  of  good  size,  weighing  1,090 
lbs.,  and  has  unusual  quality.  She  milks 
very  easily  and  persistently,  having 
milked  over  50  lbs.  daily  for  over  six 
months.  She  is  due  to  freshen  in  July, 
but  difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  dry¬ 
ing  her  off.  Her  owners  give  great 
credit  for  the  record  to  the  care  and  in¬ 
telligent  effort  of  Grant  Smith,  the  herds¬ 
man  at  Chilmark  Farm. 

Blanche  of  Sulphur  Springs,  82252, 
14,209.4  lbs.  of  milk  and  732.84  lbs.  of 
butterfat,  average  test  5.16  per  cent  for 
the  year.  Owned  by  Charles  Schmoldt, 
Sulphur  Springs  Farm,  Rosedale,  'Wis., 
who  wTas  also  her  breeder.  The  average 
of  all  records  to  date  in  this  hex’d  is 
635.85  lbs.  of  butter  fat  at  an  average 
age  of  three  years  and  10  months.  All 
mature  cows  in  this  herd,  w’ith  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one,  have  made  Advanced  Reg¬ 
ister  records. 

Trouble  With  Cream 

Could  you  let  us  know  what  to  do 
about  our  cream?  It  will  not  separate. 
Have  tried  various  ways  and  different 
temperatures,  but  all  to  no  avail.  Cow 
had  calf  April  13.  After  saving  cream 
for  one  week  I  churned  and  got  butter, 
then  let  her  out  to  graze  in  open  and 
since  cannot  get  buttei-,  no  matter  what 
l  add,  sour  milk,  water  or  anything.  I 
just  get  more  of  a  thick,  greasy  substance, 
but  buttermilk  will  not  separate  from 
butter.  I  feed  her  mixed  feed.  H.  z. 

Add  15  per  cent  of  linseed  meal  to  the 
mixed  feed  that  you  are  now  feeding,  and 
15  per  cent  of  ground  oats.  Cool  the 
milk  more  promptly  after  it  is  drawn 
from  the  cow,  either  through  the  agency 
of  shallow  pans  or  a  small  separator.  Do 
not  carry  the  cream  more  than  two  or 
three  days  between  churnings  and  then 
bring  it  to  a  temperature  of  60  degrees. 
It  is  possible  that  the  cow  may  have  been 
milked  up  too  closely  to  calving  and  that 
it  will  take  some  time  for  her  to  produce 
milk  that  can  be  most  easily  handled.  Ii 
you  exercise  care  in  cooling  and  ripen¬ 
ing  the  cream  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  cream  cannot  be  churned  without  the 
difficulty  you  experience.  J.  w.  B. 


Cowpox 

My  cow  is  about  eight  years  old.  For 
the  past  month  I  notice  that  the  bottom 
part  of  her  udder  has  some  eruptions  simi¬ 
lar  to  pimples.  There  is  nothing  in  them, 
but  in  a  few  days  there  will  be  a  scab 
over  them.  In  some  places  they  are  so 
close  together  that  it  looks  like  a  large 
sore.  I  have  been  rubbing  lard  and  sul¬ 
phur  on  the  udder  daily  ;  this  don’t  seem 
to  help  any.  I  have  her  on  grass  for  the 
past  two  weeks  and  her  bowels  are  in 
good  condition,  feed  her  only  three  quarts 
dairy  feed  daily. 

New  York.  V- 

The  symptoms  described  are  those  of 
cowpox,  due  to  a  virus  which  cannot  be 
seen  with  the  strongest  microscope  and 
which  passes  through  a  filter  of  porcelain. 
There  is,  however,  a  false  form  of  cow-pox 
which  is  caused  by  filth  germs  carried  by 
the  milker’s  hands  or  contracted  from  a 
contaminated  floor,  ground,  muddy  or 
dirty  place  or  by  standing  in  stagnant 
water.  In  the  latter  disease  the  sores 
are  large  and  very  difficult  to  heal,  as  the 
centers  become  necrosed  and  slough  out, 
forming  obstinate  ulcers.  In  true  cowpox 
the  pustules  or  papules  have  concave  tops 
and  the  lymph  is  contained  in  several 
compartments  so  that  one  puncture  does 
not  liberate  all  of  the  fluid.  Cowpox 
breaks  out  at  the  base  of  a  teat  and 
spreads  downward.  Successive  crops  of 
pustules  appear  and  the  disease  therefore 
may  last  for  several  weeks.  As  a  rule, 
however,  a  well  treated  case  should  re¬ 
cover  in  20  days,  or  thereabout.  Isolate 
the  affected  cows  and  have  them  milked 
by  one  who  does  not  attend  to  the  other 
cows,  if  that  can  be  managed,  or  at  least 
milk  them  last.  Infection  is  readily  car¬ 
ried  from  cow  to  cow  by  the  milker’s 
hands.  Two  or  three  times  daily  be"' 
the  udder  with  hot  water  containing  all 
the  boric  acid  it  will  dissolve,  or  with  a 
hot  one-to-1,000  solution  of  chinosol.  It 


is  a  good  plan  to  immerse  the  teats  for 
five  minutes  night  and  morning  in  one 
or  other  of  the  solutions  mentioned.  Then 
dry  the  teats  gently  and  apply  a  soft  paste 
of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  castor  oil, 
or  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  compound 
tincture  of  benzoin  and  three  parts  of 
glycerine.  If  any  sore  proves  obstinate 
in  healing  apply  strong  iodine  ointment 
once  or  twice  daily.  If  milking  tubes 
have  to  be  used  to  draw  off  the  milk  while 
the  teats  are  inflamed  be  careful  to 
cleanse  them  perfectly  and  then  boil  them 
for  15  minutes  each  time  before  use  or 
they  will  be  about  sure  to  carry  germs 
into  the  teats  and  set  up  ruinous  mam- 
mitis  (garget).  When  the  false  form  of 
cowpox  is  present  scrape  each  sore  clean 
swab  it  with  tincture  of  iodine  once  or 
twice  and  then  paint  it  with  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  balsam  of  Peru  and  three 
pai’ts  of  alcohol.  Camphor-phenique  is 
also  an  excellent  application  for  sores  on 
the  teats  that  are  difficult  to  heal.  Cleanse 
disinfect  and  whitewash  the  stable,  as  the 
disease  is  infectious. 


A  Woman  and  Her  Cows 

I  had  to  sell  my  cows,  as  my  tenant 
was  going  to  leave,  and  I  could  not  find 
another;  neither  could  I  find  a  buyer  for 
the  farm,  which  I  wished  to  sell  with  the 
stock  and  everything  on  it.  A  cattle 
buyer  came  here  and  offei-ed  me  $400  for 
11  new  milkers,  which  is  less  than  $37  a 
head.  I  knew  they  were  worth  more 
money,  but  was  excited  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  I  had  to  decide  some  way, 
and  I  said  “I  guess  I  will  have  to  let  you 
have  them.”  8o  he  took  them  and  I  hear 
he  sold  them  for  $100  a  head.  I  should 
have  had  at  least  $70  a  head.  Because  I 
was  a  woman  and  had  to  get  rid  of  my 
cows  he  saw  the  chance  to  beat  me,  and 
he  took  advantage  of  it.  Of  course  he 
pretended  to  me  that  the  cows  were  not 
much  good  and  he  did  not  want  them 
anyway.  We  have  always  had  good  cows, 
and  I  am  sure  they  were  better  than  he 
usually  gets.  Do  you  think  there  is  a 
chance  to  make  him  settle,  or  could  you 
do  anything  about  it?  MRS.  M. 

This  case  is  typical  of  many  others 
which  are  brought  to  us.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
true  that  in  some  cases  these  buyers  take 
advantage  of  a  woman’s  lack  of  experi¬ 
ence  or  nervousness,  and  drive  a  hard 
bargain.  In  a  case  like  this,  however, 
there  seems  to  be  no  chance  for  effecting 
a  diffei-ent  settlement.  An  agreement  was 
evidently  made  for  selling  the  cows  at  a 
certain  price,  and  the  sale  was  made. 
While  we  believe  that  it  was  a  “sacrifice” 
sale,  and  that  the  owner  did  not  obtain 
anything  like  a  fair  price  #for  the  cattle, 
it  would  be  considered  legally  a  full  sale, 
and  we  do  not  see  any  chance  for  making 
any  recovex-y  or  for  compelling  the  dealer 
to  pay  more  money.  In  case  he  will  not 
do  so,  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  l’ight, 
the  sale  will  hold  and  apparently  there  is 
no  way  of  going  back  of  it  now.  The 
only  thing  is  that  this  is  another  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  danger  of  trying  to  do 
business  of  this  kind  without  giving  full 
consideration  to  it,  and  consulting  with 
someone  who  would  help  give  a  fair  esti¬ 
mation  of  value. 


Markets 


('Continued  from  Page  972) 

Cows  .  1.50@  6.25 

Calves,  best  .  12.00 @  15.00 

Lower  grades  .  5.00(a)  9.00 

Sheep  .  4  00(a)  6.50 

Lambs  .  14.00(a)  17.00 

Hogs  .  6.50@  8.25 

COUNTRY -DRESSED  CALVES 

Veal,  best  . $0.19@$0.20 

Common  to  good . 10@  .16 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay— No.  1,  Timothy _ $25.00@$26.00 

No.  2  .  23.00(a)  24.00 

No.  3 .  19.00(5)  21.00 

Straw — Rye  .  21.00(5)  23.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Gi-ade  A,  bottled,  qt 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt .  . .  . 
Grade  B,  bottled,  pt.... 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt.... 

Butter,  best  . 

Cheese  . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls  . 

Broilers,  lb . 

Tui-keys,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Onions,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  ............ 


$0.17 

.14 

.10 

.10 

.28 

.17 

.10 

.30 


,$0.48  @$0.50 
.32  @  .37 

.50  @  .55 

.35  @  .45 

,35@  .45 

,60@  .75 

.48  @  .50 

.06  @  .07 

.05@  .10 

.10@  .15 


GUERNSEYS 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  at  present  several  very 
desirable  young  bull  calves  and  two  older 
ones  sired  by  our  herd  sires  and  out  of 
cows  with  or  now  making  A.  R.  records. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  bull,  write  us. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset.  Mass. 


SWINE 


PURE  BRED  PIGS 

AT  FEEDING  PRICES 

Either  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  C 
O.D.  oil  approval  $8  each.  Sows,  Barrows  or  Boars.  Bred 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  the  kind  that  grow  fast  and  big. 
50  feeding  pig  ,  first  cross  between  Yoi  kshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire.  Big  Type  swine,  6  to  8  wks.  old,  $6.50  each.  Will 
ship  any  part  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

DR.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD.  M.  D.  V..  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Highly  Bred 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 

Rollwood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  oalRT  FARMS,  M  t.  IM  *«..  PNita..  P«. 


BLUE  BARNS  FARM 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

offers  two  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  from  cows  now  on 
A.  R.  test,  milking  up  to  65  lbs.  per  day.  Priced  for 
quick  sale,  $100  and  $150.  Write  for  full  particulars. 


FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock,  both  sexes,  all  apes,  A.  It.  dams. 
Prices  right.  Accredited  Herd  No.  39403.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  Itichard  I).  DeForest,  Amsterdam,  N.V. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


BULL  C  ALF-Registered  Guernsey 

First  three  dams  have  A.  It.  records  better  than  500  lbs. 
fat.  4  mos.  old  and  a  bargain  at  ♦&«  f.  o  b. 

H.  C.  CRAFT  -  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf .. 


HOLSTEINS 


High  Grade  Holstein  Heifer  Calves  Jbuii 

and  heifer  calves,  825  up.  Registered  bulls  ready 
for  service,  and  cows.  Address  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE— BARGAIN-REG.  HOLSTEIN  BULL 
3  years  old.  Prom  State  tested  herd. 
DUNE  ALPIN  FARM,  East  Hampton,  N.Y. 


High  Class  Holstein  Cows 

Heilers  and  Calves  Sm/ITJka  "e 

Fresh,  springers  and  fall  cows.  Prices  very  reason 
able  for  immediate  sale.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM, 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.,  Munnsville.  Madison  Co.,  N.  V. 


AYRSHIRES 


Lippitt  Farm  Ayrshires 

We  offer  twelve  good  cows  that  are  right 
in  every  way  and  priced  reasonably. 

ROBERT  L.  KNIGHT 
Lippitt  Farm  Providence,  R.  I. 


JERSEYS 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

Cnre,|„  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves.  Tuber- 
TUI  dale  cu|in  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown.  N.  J. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

COWS  FOR  SALEb"“sste1n5 

High  Grade;  Tuberculin  tested;  fresh  and  spring¬ 
ers.  Sold  subject  sixty  day  retest  guarantee. 

WOODLAWN  FARMS  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

?  miles  on  North  Road  from  Beacon,  N.  V. 


USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrshires, 
Guernsey*,  Holnteins,  Jerseys, Milking;  Short 
Horns.  Price,  850  at  30-days-oId,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University, 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 


Chester  WhifePigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM.  Chalfont.  Pa.  S.  H.  NIECE  &  SON 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


KINNELON  HERD 

Purebred  Brown  Swiss 

BUTLER,  N.  J. 

Home  of  Ilda’s  College  Boy  whose  dam  has  a 
record  of  13  561  lbs.  milk,  grandam  1 4.650  lbs. 
milk  and  gr6at  grandam  16,225  lbs.  milk.  His 
daughters  to  come  fresh  have  milked  over 
forty  pounds  a  day.  A  young  bull  calf  by  the 
above  sire  and  out  of  a  17.139-lb.  cow  for  sale. 
JOHN  C.  HESSE,  Manager 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

DlimAMS 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM  Washinotnnviile.  N.Y. 


For  Sale-S/iorf /torn  Bull  CALVES 

Best  milking  strains. 

A.  H.  PRINCE  827  W.  Gray  St.  ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 


Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Largest  herd  in  America.  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  breeding.  Special  offering  of  wean¬ 
ling  pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

MID-SUMMER  SPECIAL  SALE — lOO  Spring  Shoats  and 
May  Weanlings,  both  sex.  Also  30  Sows  and  Gilts 
safe  in  pig  for  August  and  September  fan-owing. 
Recorded  and  EXPRESS  PAID  within  five  hundred 
miles  for  prompt  shipment. 

UICHAUD  H.  STONE,  Truniansburg,  N.  Y. 


DCIIlf C|||DPC  a  Special  prices  during  July  on 
WtniVwnillhw  a  young  boars,  ready  for  service. 
Also  choice  SOW  pigs  Pal-Moon  FARMS,  Hartfield,  N.  Y. 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Bayers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Before  sending  West  for  your  breeding  stock  why  not 
writ*  U8  your  requirements  f  We  have  CHERRY 
KINO  and  DEFENDER  blood  lines,  the  chief  of  our 
Three  Herd  lioura  being  CHEST  DEFEN  DEIt,  litter 
brother  of  McKee  Bros’,  famous  Improved  Defender. 
We  have  for  sale  plenty  of  lust  Fall's  and  this  Spring's 
gilts  and  boars  from  our  Twelve  Aged  Bows.  Bert  es 
the  latter,  we  are  breeding, this  Spring,  Fifteen  Yearling 
Gilts  of  excellent  quality  for  sale  aa  Itred  Gilts.  All 
stock  is  Double  immuned.  We  invite  correspondence  or, 
better  still,  inspection  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on 
State  road  II  miles  East  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


BIG  TYPE  DUROCS 

We  will  not  hold  a  fall  sale  but  offer  privately 
30  choice  yearlings  bred  for  fall  litters.  They 
are  mated  to  Walt’s  Col.  Fannie  15th.  and 
Fairholme  Pathfinder.  We  also  offer  service 
boars  and  open  gilts.  Write  for  particulars. 

GOBEL  FARMS  •  -  Annandale,  N.  J. 


1  ill  P  n  fl  Q  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
rr  r.  ,  >*>8-  A11  >*Ees  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Fatting  ton  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


Full  Pedigreed  Duroc  Pigs  ,2“  .*25 

Express  prepaid.  STEPHEN  KELLOGG,  Burdettte,  New  York 


Extra  hardy,  well  grown  stock  of  the 
choicest  breeding  from  Colonels, 
Sensations  and  Defender  strains. 
Come  and  inspect  the  herd  or 
write  your  wants.  Catalogue  on  request. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM  Dept.  0  Belle  Meade.  Virginia 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Watviltji,  New  York 


“HAMPSHIRES  PROLIFIC” 

RECORDS  OF  HAMPSHIRE  SWIRE.  Records 
Assn,  show  them  to  average  over  8  pigs 
to  litter.  Free  circular.  And  Guernsey 
Cattle.  LOCUST  L  A  W  N  FARM 
Box  R  WHITFORD,  PA. 


For  Sale-100  10  to  12-Wk.-0ld  Pigs 

Berkshire,  Durocs,  SB  each.  BOUSE  BROS.,  Pusborr,  Pn. 


Foland  China  Boars 

Big  type  ;  Grand  Champion  breeding ;  registered.  For 
farmers’.  SIS  to  $2S  each.  Breeders,  ftS  to  $50.  Order 
direct.  Guaranteed.  STANLEY  SHORT.  Cho.wold,  Del 


DOGS 


Police  Dog  “Wolf  Von  Roland” 

Son  of  Imported  Champion  Detlef  Von  Siegta), 
Wolf  is  silver  grey.  Proven  sire.  First  litter  four¬ 
teen  pups.  Best  of  breed  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Re¬ 
turn  service.  Fee.  840. 

O.  HILL  -  Amenia,  New  York 


AT  CTVTTI  THE  IMPORTED  POLICE  DOG 

kuno  von  krumbke 

(A.  K.  C.  373571  S.  Z.  XX  152375.)  He  is  a  beautiful  black 
and  tan  with  wonderful  style,  gait  and  conformation. 

Fee,  S3S.  White  Springs  Farm,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


If  You  Want  Puppies  That  are  AIREDALES 

I  have  Them.  Intelligence  and  Breeding 
Makes  Them  The  Dog  You  Want. 

hr.  KNOX  Itox  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


Wire  Haired  Fox  Terrier  Puppies  for  sale.  Pedi¬ 
greed  stock.  O.  HILL.  •  Amenia,  Netv  York 


An  Unusually  Choice  Litter  of  Police  Puppies 

from  imported  stock.  MEAD,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


Three  Police  Puppies  $30  and  $4(1 

Purebreds, healthy.  Mrs.  A.  M.BISSELL, Newtown, Conn.  T«l  2-13 


ChowPuppies  ofQuality  Z\Ss*ttch  WN°^  Yfl0vfk 

pedigreed  Collie  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  l»». 


SHEEP 


Wanted-75-100  Good  Breeding  Ewes 

3  years  old,  preferably  Soathdown  or  Shropshire. 

H.  A.  LEE  Brookwood  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


25  Reg.  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

10  Ewe  lambs  $20  each  A.  A.  BLAKE,  Seeleyville,  Pa. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep  Purehaae,  New  York 


GOATS 


Select  Your  Toggenburg  Buck  "Time*  el 

and  get  a  good  one.  840  up. 

S.  J.  Sharpies  R.  D.  5  Norristown,  Pa. 


CLASS  GOATS 

Two  pair  Anglo-Nuhians,  1  doe,  2  kids,  Tog.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Dr.  Frndhomme,  Thurmont,  Md. 


Pure  Toggenburg  Buck;  proven  sire  ;  hornless;  does 
milking,  one  bred.  Dr.  Gordon,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Two  Cows 

I  have  a  four-year-old  cow,  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  which  has  been  very  fussy  as 
to  ration  up  to  the  time  of  freshening 
which  was  a  li t tie  over  a  week  ago,  she 
has  always  been  fed  wheat  bran,  with  a 
little  hominy  mixed  in  at  different  times. 
What  ration  would  you  give  to  this  ani¬ 
mal?  She  has  all  the  grass  land  that  she 
can  graze  over.  In  Winter  I  feed  her 
nothing  but  hay.  Some  times  I  ain  able 
to  get  Alfalfa  hay.  I  would  like  some¬ 
thing  that  could  be  used  while  she  is  on 
grass  and  also  while  she  is  in  the  barn  in 
Winter.  This  cow  is  giving  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  about  14  quarts  of  milk  without 
grain,  but  with  all  the  grass  she  can 
eat.  I  have  also  a  cow  five  years  old. 
half  Holstein  and  half  Jersey,  which  is 
due  to  freshen  in  January,  and  is  giving 
about  12  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  V.  L. 

Massachusetts. 

If  your  cow  is  producing  14  quarts  of 
milk  per  day  on  a  ration  consisting  en¬ 
tirely  of  hominy  and  bran  it,  is  evident 
that  you  have  an  exceptional  cow.  The 
further  fact  that  she  is  provided  with  hay 
only  during  the  Winter  and  continues 
this  flow  of  milk  during  the  Summer  is 
additional  evidence  of  her  good  breeding 
and  efficiency.  More  variety  in  your 
grain  ration  would  increase  its  pala- 
tabilit.v.  I  propose  a  mixture  for  Sum¬ 
mer  feeding,  in  conjunction  with  grass, 
of  four  parts  hominy,  three  parts  bran, 
two  parts  linseed  meal,  one  part  gluten 
meal.  Feed  one  pound  of  this  mixture 
for  each  three  or  four  pounds  of  milk 
produced  per  day.  During  the  Winter 
I  should  add  two  units  of  oats  and  two 
units  of  cottonseed  meal,  and  feed  from 
five  to  eight  pounds  per  day  of  this  mix¬ 
ture.  If  you  can  get  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  it  would  be  to  your  advantage  to 
purchase  enough  of  second  or  third  cut¬ 
ting  Alfalfa  hay  to  carry  you  through 
the  Winter. 

The  same  ration  should  lx*  fed  to  the 
TTolstein  cow  that  is  due  to  freshen  in 
July.  After  she  is  dried  off  a  ration  con¬ 
sisting  of  equal  parts  of  corumeal,  oats, 
and  bran  to  which  10  per  cent  of  linseed 
meal  has  been  added  should  be  substi¬ 
tuted.  Provide  for  a  six  or  eight  weeks 
dry  period,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
milk  produced  from  both  cows  will  be  of 
a  better  quality  if  due  consideration  is 
given  to  their  rest  or  dry  periods.  Cream 
that  is  difficult  to  ripen  or  churn  often 
results  from  continuing  the  lactation 
period  unduly. 

During  the  Winter  some  moistened  beet 
pulp  should  be  fed  to  replace  the  green 
grass  that  is  available  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  One  pound  of  beet  pulp  will  re¬ 
quire  three  or  four  parts  of  water  for 
saturation  and  25  lbs.  of  the  moistened 
beet  pulp  per  day  would  not,  be  too  much 
for  a  cow  yielding  14  quarts  of  milk. 
Feed  the  hay  twice  daily  morning  and 
night,  and  also  at  noon  if  the  cow  de¬ 
sires  this  roughage,  and  give  the  grain 
in  two  equal  feedings  morning  and  night. 

When  the  cow  goes  dry,  feed  five  to 
seven  pounds  of  grain  until  she  has 
gained  considerably  in  flesh  and  appears 
1o  be  in  good  condition.  Reduce  the 
grain  ration  previous  to  calving  to  avoid 
udder  trouble  and.  possibly  milk  fever.  Do 
not  resort  to  full  feeding  until  two  or 
three  weeks  after  calving,  and  do  not 
milk  the  udder  dry  for  the  first  few  days 
after  calving.  A  little  taken  at  a  time 
and  often  will  avoid  complications.  A 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  grain  fed 
daily  during  the  week  previous  and  two 
weeks  following  calving  is  essential  in 
order  to  avoid  inflammation  and  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  udder. 

Feeding  and  Care  of  Pigs 

We  are  raising  pigs  for  the  first  time. 
They  are  10  to  11  weeks  of  age,  weigh 
around  30  ibs.  Will  you  please  give  us  a 
good  balanced  ration  for  them,  so  they 
will  be  ready  to  butcher  late  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  We  have  plenty  of  clabber,  corn, 
cornmeal  and  middlings  but  do  not  know 
what  or  how  much  to  give.  J.  k. 

New  York. 

If  you  have  an  abundance  of  clabber 
or  sour  skim-milk  with  cornmeal  and 
middlings  you  have  the  basis  for  a  splen¬ 
did  ration  for  growing  young  pigs.  The 
addition  of  five  per  ceut  of  digester  tank¬ 
age  will  improve  your  grain  ration  mixed 
as  follows:  75  lbs.  cornmeal,  20  lbs. 


wheat  middlings,  5  lbs.  digester  tankage. 
This  to  be  fed  in  the  form  of  a  thick  slop 
and  supplemented  with  your  clabber 
would  make  an  ideal  combination.  Feed 
the  young  pigs  four  or  five  times  a  day 
in  such  quantity  as  they  will  clean  up 
with  relish.  Do  not  mix  the  milk  and 
the  feed  together  because  it  will  sour  and 
become  unpalatable. 

Allow  the  pigs  all  of  the  sour  milk  that 
they  will  clean  up  with  relish  and  feed 
them  enough  of  the  grain  so  that  they 
will  grow  and  gain  regularly.  If  some 
of  the  corn  is  fed  shelled  or  cracked  an 
advantage  would  be  gained  for  it  seems  to 
'be  more  palatable  in  this  form  than  when 
it  is  all  ground  and  fed  in  the  form  of  a 
thick  slop. 

Keep  before  the  pigs  at  all  times  a 
mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  salt 
and  ground  limestone.  This  should  not 
be  mixed  with  the  feed  but  rather  kept 
in  a  separate  container  where  it  will  be 
dry.  Give  them  a  dry  place  to  sleep. 


Provide  yards  where  they  can  exercise, 
and  cool  shady  places  where  the  pigs  can 
retreat  during  the  heat  of  July  and  Au¬ 
gust.  If  they  can  have  forage  crops  such 
as  Alfalfa,  clover,  rape,  or  Soy  beans,  so 
much  the  better ;  but  I  take  it  that  you 
are  going  to  feed  them  in  dry  yards. 

Make  sure  that  the  pigs  are  not  an¬ 
noyed  by  pests  or  lice.  For  eradication 
of  these  parasites  nothing  excels  crude 
oil.  This  can  be  put  on  with  a  brush 
and  their  coats  thoroughly  saturated. 

Do  not  feed  excessively  of  corn  until 
the  pigs  weigh  about  100  lbs.,  then 
they  can  be  placed  on  full  feed.  A  normal 
gain  of  a  pound  a  day  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  and  rearing  period  is  satisfactory; 
but  after  they  reach  a  weight  of  125  lbs. 
you  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  less 
than  a  pound  and  a  half  of  gain  per  day. 


Ration  for  Milk  Cows 

Some  time  ago  you  gave  me  a  test  ra¬ 
tion.  1  am  not  able  to  get  all  things. 
Please  make  up  one  from  cottonseed 
meal,  cornmeal.  bran,  crushed  oats,  corn 
gluten  feed,  oil  meal.  I  have  oats  and 
peas  for  green  feed,  baled  Alfalfa  hay. 
How  do  you  feed  molasses  with  water 
and  what  part?  h.  e. 

Using  the  ingredients  named  and  in¬ 
tending  this  ration  for  dairy  cows  in  milk, 
I  should  combine  them  as  follows :  150 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  250  lbs.  cornmeal, 
150  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  gluten  feed,  150 
lbs.  oil  meal.  100  lbs.  oats.  Feed  one 
pound  of  this  grain  mixture  for  each 
four  pounds  of  milk  produced  per  day 
during  the  Summer  season.  I  should  not 
feed  any  molasses  during  this  season  of 
the  year.  It  attracts  flies,  it  is  difficult 
to  handle,  and  it  is  more  expensive  per 
unit  of  carbohydrate  than  cornmeal  or 
hominy  meal.  With  good  pasture  grass  it 
is  not  necessary  to  add  anything  to  in¬ 
crease  the  palatability  of  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  proposed. 


Gluten  is  a  by-product  obtained  from 
corn  after  the  starch  has  been  extracted. 
It  consists  largely  of  the  germ  of  the 
corn,  hence  it  is  relatively  high  in  pro¬ 
tein.  The  oil  has  been  extracted,  how¬ 
ever,  and  some  of  the  residual  products 
added  to  establish  uniform  consistency 
and  analysis. 

Removing  Warts 

I  have  a  heifer  due  to  freshen  soon. 
She  has  warts  on  her  teats.  G.  N.  C. 

Oregon. 

Apply  castor  oil  to  the  warts  and  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  go  away.  If 
this  practice  is  continued  for  a  few  weeks 
during  the  dry  period  you  will  be  able  to 
overcome  this  objectionable  feature. 


Ropy  Milk 

We  have  four  Jersey-Guernsey  cows 
that  we  are  milking  at  present.  Three 
of  these  freshened  this  Spring  and  all  are 
on  very  good  pasture.  The  first  I  noticed 
anything  wrong  was  after  they  were 
turned  out  to  grass,  when  I  found  I  could 
not  get  all  the  butter  out  of  sweet  cream. 
I  had  never  been  bothered  before  to  churn 
perfectly  sweet  cream  after  the  cows  were 
fresh.  The  cream  has  to  be  very  ripe  to 
churn.  Then  I  tried  to  make  some  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  one  day  and  I  found  that  the 
whey  was  ropy.  The  cream  is  that  way, 
too.  when  it  is  first  sour  before  it  gets 


really  thick.  I  saved  milk  from  each  cow 
in  a  separate  dish  and  found  that  this 
condition  prevailed  in  the  milk  and  cream 
from  all  the  fresh  cows ;  the  farrow  cow’s 
milk  did  not  sour  as  quickly  and  was 
perfectly  normal.  What  causes  this  and 
what  is  the  cure,  if  any?  We  want  to 
sell  our  milk  to  the  people  at  a  Summer 
resort  near  here  and  we  would  like  to 
know  if  this  milk  is  unfit  for  people.  We 
have  been  using  it  now  since  the  middle 
of  May  and  can  notice  no  ill  effects  IIow 
could  we  test  it,  or  where  can  we  get  it 
tested  ? 

New  York.  j.  d.  m. 

The  cause  of  your  trouble  is  due  to  an 
organism  which  produces  ropy  milk  as  it 
develops.  Ropy  milk  has  been  known  for 
many  years,  but  its  source  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  definitely  determined.  In  many 
cases  the  condition  disappears  with  a 
change  in  the  weather  or  some  change  in 
the  dairy  practices.  The  bacteria  have 
been  found  in  the  water  used  for  washing 
utensils  and  in  water  vats  used  for  cooling 
purposes.  They  are  commonly  found  in 
the  water  in  pastures  where  the  cows 
drink,  and  especially  in  pools  or  streams 
through  which  cows  wade.  The  organisms 
get  onto  the  cows’  bodies  and»fall  into  the 
milk  at  milking  time.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  how  they  can-  get  localized  in  the 
utensils  or  in  the  cooling  vat.  It  is  an 
especially  virulent  germ,  and  when  once 
localized  is  quite  resistant  to  the  ordinary 
practices  of  cleansing  and  scalding. 

There  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  ropy  milk  is  in  any  way  harmful  to 
the  health  of  -the  consumer.  The  trade, 
however,  is  not  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
such  milk.  R-opy  milk  is  not  palatable 
and  therefore  not  acceptable  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public. 

The  remedy  for  the  trouble  is  thorough 
sterilization  of  all  utensils  and  the  dis¬ 
infecting  of  the  dairy  barns  and  milk 
house.  Steam  is  the  most  efficient  steril¬ 
izer  for  utensils  and  strainer  cloths.  The 
use  of  some  disinfectant  such  as  is  made 


This  is  Hiram  .1.  Baker,  a  great  lover  of  sheep,  feeding  his  pet  lambs.  He  owns  a 
farm  of  DO  acres  in  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y„  and  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  sheep.  He  win¬ 
tered  40  breeding  ewes,  which  raised  52  lambs.  lie  is  also  a  reader  of  Tjie  R.  N.-Y., 
having  taken  it  a  number  of  years.  The  sheep  men  are  coming  back  all  over  the  East. 
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from  a  hypochloride  base  and  found  at 
any  drug  store  is  to  be  recommended  for 
general  work.  Because  of  the  germ’s  re¬ 
sistance  thoroughness  in  this  work  is  the 
key  to  its  complete  eradication. 

The  growth  of  the  organism  is  inhibited 
by  the  development  of  lactic  acid.  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  you  are  obliged 
to  let  your  cream  sour  before  you  can 
churn  with  good  results.  The  test  which 
you  ran  by  setting  aside  individual  sam¬ 
ples  is  proof  enough.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  for  you  to  send  any  samples 
away  to  a  laboratory.  j.  w.  b. 


Proportion  of  Cheese  to  Fat  in  Milk 

■Will  3  per  cent  milk  make  as  much 
cheese  as  4  per  cent  milk?  m.  f.  m. 

Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

As  the  fat  in  milk  increases,  the 
pounds  of  cheese  made  from  100  lbs.  of 
that  milk  increases:  but  the  amount  of 
cheese  made  for  each  pound  of  fat  in  the 
milk  does  not  increase.  The  following 
table,  from  New  York  (Geneva)  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  Bulletin  62.  1S95,  shows 
this  relation  of  fat  in  milk  to  yield  of 
cheese : 


Aver,  per  cent 
fat  in  milk 

3.35 

3.72 

4.15 

4.74 

5.13 


Lbs. 

green  cheese 
made  from 
100  lbs.  milk 
0.14 
10.04 
11.34 
12.85 
13.62 


Lbs.  green 
cheese  made  for 
1  lb.  fat  in  milk 

2.73 

2.73 

2.70 

2.71 

2.66 


(Geneva)  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Bulletin  30S,  190S,  shows  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect  of  the  fat  content  of  nor¬ 
mal  milk  on  the  yield  of  cheese : 


f. 

%  fat 

Amount  of 

Amount  of 
cheese  made 

°/o  casein 

cheese  from 

for  each  lb. 

in  milk 

in  milk 

TOO  lbs.  milk 

fat  in  milk 

3.00 

2.10 

8.3 

2.77 

3.25 

2.20 

8.88 

2.73 

3.50 

2.30 

0.45 

2.70 

3.75 

2.40 

10.03 

2.67 

4.00 

2.50 

10.60 

2.65 

4.25 

2.60 

11.17 

2.63 

I  dare  sa 

y  these 

statement  s 

and  to  hies 

will  answei 

•  your 

inquiry. 

J.  W.  B. 

White  Specks  in  Buttermilk 

What  causes  white  specks  in  butter¬ 
milk?  Some  flotv  off  in  the  buttermilk, 
some  are  washed  out,  hut  many  are  left 
all  through  the  butter,  and  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  get  them  all  out  of  the 
butter  when  working  it.  We  are  milking 
two  cows — one  farrow  and  one  fresh  in 
the  Spring.  We  set  the  milk  in  open  pans 
in  the  old-fashioned  way.  It  did  not 
bother  in  this  way  to  any  extent  'until  it 
came  warm  enough,  so  we  did  not  need 
to  warm  the  cream  when  we  churned. 
One  person  told  me  that  it  was  because 
I  put  salt  in  the  cream  each  time  as  I 
skimmed  it,  but  it  made  no  difference 
when  I  left  it  out.  It  takes  longer  to 
churn  than  it  ought.  The  “specks”  are 
little  flakes  of  a  somewhat  cheesy  consis¬ 
tency.  Any  information  will  be  veri- 
much  appreciated. 

New  York.  j,x.  k.  t. 

The  trouble  which  you  are  experiencing 
with  white  specks  in  the  buttermilk  and 
butter  is  that  commonly  known  as  “white 
caps.”  The  cream  which  you  obtain  from 
the  milk  carries  with  it  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  serum  or  skim-milk  than  richer 
cream  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  separator. 
When  this  cream  is  highly  ripened  for 
churning,  the  serum  part  of  the  cream 
becomes  a  rather  hard  curd.  If  these  curd 
particles  become  very  hard  they  not  only 
pass  off  into  the  buttermilk  as  “white 
caps,”  but  are  also  incorporated  into  the 
butter  and  cause  streaks  and  mottles. 

The  practice  followed  in  creameries  is 
to  strain  the  cream  into  the  churn.  This 
will  prevent  the  curd  lumps  from  getting 
into  the  churning  batch.  Wire  or  per¬ 
forated  tin  strainers  are  used.  These 
wire  strainers  should  have  about  20 
meshes  to  the  inch.  For  straining  cream 
into  small  churns  or  for  straining  the. 
buttermilk  from  small  churns  dippers 
with  strainer  bottoms  are  used.  These 
dippers  can  be  purchased  from  dairy 
supply  stores.  j.  w.  B. 


Up  in  Oxford  County,  Maine,  there  is 
a  big  stock  farm  which  takes  in  several 
smaller  farms.  On  one  of  these  there  is 
a  small  private  burying-ground  which 
has  only  two  graves.  The  owner  of  the 
stock  farm  came  up  from  Boston  one 
Summer,  bringing  with  him  a  cook  who 
had  never  been  in  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  before.  On  her  first  afternoon  off 
she  went  for  a  walk  round  the  place,  and 
on  her  return  the  manager  asked,  “Well. 
Mary,  how  do  you  like  it?”  “I  don’t 
know  yet,”  said  Mary.  “But  it  seems 
to  be  a  very  healthy  climate.  I  walked 
through  your  cemetery  just  now,  and  T 
see  there  have  only  two  people  died  here 
in  the  last  hundred  years.” — Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine. 
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Select  Yearling 

Indian  Runner 
Ducks  and  Drakes 

$2  apiece.  Choice  Silver 
Laced  Wyandotte  Hens, 
$1.75.  Roosters.  $2.50. 

FA1RVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

Theresa  New  York 


OELLULOID  L EG  SANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  hand  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield.  Mass. 

Kent  Barred  Rocks 

SEE  PEN  2  AT  STORRS  PEN  4  AT  VINELAND 

July  chick*  at  half  price.  My  July  chicks  can  be 
brought  into  laying  by  Christmas.  Ten  weeks 
pullets  for  sale  Send  for  circular 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  -  Cazenovfa,  N.  Y. 

R.  I.  Red  and  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

BRED  FROM  STOCK  OF  PROVEN  VALUE 

For  Sale 

Pullets  8  weeks  old  $1.75,  12  weeks  at  $2.00,  16  weeks  at 
$2.25  each.  A  few  hens  from  breeding  pens  at  $2.50  to 
$3.00  each.  SPECIAL — One  lot  250  R.  1.  Red  Pullets, 
hatched  Keb.  22nd  :  first  check  for  tllO.OO  takes  the  lot. 
Order  from  this  ad.  and  if  not  pleased  return  ;  money 
refunded. 

T.  R.  THOMAS  “  The  Maples  ”  Bri.tol,  Vt. 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  ”  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 

Selected  Yearling  Breeders 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorn.  Also  8-wk. 
pullets.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  your  needs. 

J.  H.  GEERLINGS  R.  1  Zeeland.  Michigan 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Eggs 

anteed.  Also  stock.  L.  Compton,  IMas  Creek,  N.  J. 

n  n  n  j  OWEN  STRAIN.  Large,  dark  red-rec- 
\  1,  KPIK  ord  layers  50  yearling  hens  and  5 
v*  I\GUa  COCK8,  #98,  or  @2  each. 

D.  L.  DITTO  -  Brandenburg,  Kentucky 

S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  PULLETS 

10  weeks  old;  good,  vigorous  free  range 
stock,  bred  for  heavy  egg  production. 
$1.25  each.  J.  C.  KRAFT,  Jacksonville,  N.  Y. 

PULLETS— Ready  -To  -  Lay 

Persistent  Laying  Leghorns 

From  matings  headed  by  pure  Tancred  males 
(dams  records  270-299  eggs  each)  and  large 
vigorous  Wyckoff  strain  hens.  Many  years  of 
selective  breeding  for  Persistent  Laying  of 
Big  White  Eggs.  JAMES  G.  RUGH,  R.  D.  No.  3 
Vineland,  N.  J. 

/-I  w w  w  x-,  w  r  g~\  (  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
ft  Bn  1  8  14  8c.  Barred  Rocks,  lOe; 

|  Reds,  lie  and  Mixed,  ?e. 
100%  Guar.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

WM.  NACE  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

PULLETS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghcrns,  Direct  Young  strain.  March 
hatched;  free  range  grown;  $2  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  H.  N.  COS.NtK,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

Now  laying— 81.25  each.  10- weelc-old  pullets, 
81  each.  Choice  cockerels,  @2  each.  Our  stock  is 
famous  for  its  high  production  and  vigor. 

SAM  FRANKMAN  -  Lakewood,  N.  J.  R.  2 

JERSEY  BLACKGIANTS 

Growing  stock  for  sale.  Big,  strong,  sturdy, healthy 
chieks.  BLAUVELT  .  Matawaa,  N.J. 

For  Sale— At  Once-  700 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hens  Welding 

Stock;  graded  quality:  some  trapnested.  14  pens 
of  special  stock  at  fair  prices.  Write  your  wants. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Rutland.  Vermont 

r’Hir’ITWl  S  C.  W.  and  BR.L..8c;  0.  ROCKS.  Sc. 

s  c  REDS  10c  .  MIXED,  7c.  Special 
prices  on  large  lots.  O  der  from  this  adv.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  2 

5.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

10-wk.  pullets  for  immediate  delivery,  Bred  from 
heavy  layers,  Young  and  Ferris  strain,  $1.25  each. 
J.  NEWELL  DAVIS  -  Cranbury,  N.  J, 

JF>TT.:LleTs-8  to  14  Weeks  Old 

of  8  leading  varieties  and  yearling  Hens. 

PAUL’S  POULTRY  PLANTATION  R  3  Sycamore,  Ohio 

ij  Important  to  Advertisers  \ 

■  !  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  Ji 
ji  sified  advertisements  or  change  i| 

•  |  of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs-  Ji 
,»  day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
'I  insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  ■[ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues- 
!'  day  morning  in  order  to  prevent  j 
'i  advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  ? 
i[  ing  week’s  paper.  'i 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 

EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County.  N.  J„  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  This 
is  the  third  (pullet)  year  of  this  contest. 

Week  ending  June  26,  1923: 

B.  P.  BOOKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J .  81  1673 

J.  A.  Craig.  N.  J .  98  2042 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  97  2609 

Harry  H  Ober,  N.  J. .  60  1806 

Lewis  Farm.  K.  1 .  36  1220 

Roselawn  Farm,  N  J .  54  1351 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

8-  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass  .  85  2691 

Roy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J .  71  1481 

James  F.  MacDonald.  Mass .  88  2532 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKS 

Barr's  Knobby  Stone,  Pa  .  59  1781 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  48  1822 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J  .  59  1634 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  64  1902 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J .  27  1726 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J .  70  2441 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  64  2060 

C.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.  ,1 .  02  2!t'8 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  N.  J .  64  1930 

Howard  U.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  J .  69  1576 

R.  W  Tracy,  N.  J .  63  1872 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J  .  55  1867 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard.  N.  Y  .  69  1792 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  88  2169 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  .  68  1632 

Solomon  Richman,  N,  J  .  94  2520 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  82  2239 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . . .  78  2370 

J.  W.  Bottcher.  N.  J  .  93  2193 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  73  1856 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  69  2315 

A,  L.  Causse,  Jr.,  N.  J .  76  2648 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J .  61  2137 

J.  S.  Crav  &  Son.  N,  J .  62  2684 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J .  74  1963 

Alex  Eichenbaum,  N.  J .  81  2487 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J .  74  1640 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  82  1929 

Mattie  H.  Eppele.  N.  J .  90  2361 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Mich  .  94  2573 

Richard  Franke.  N,  J .  94  2625 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y .  79  2275 

Chas  E.  Grove,  Del  .  88  2333 

Leo  A.  G rou ten,  Conn .  84  2307 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J .  ..  67  1506 

John  J.  He«rdt,  N.  J.  .  92  2565 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  98  2697 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn  . 83  1994 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  99  2932 

Frank  L.  Hugus.  N.  J .  78  2507 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J .  83  2422 

George  0.  Johnson,  N.  J .  85  2458 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  88  2306 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  98  2229 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y .  87  2230 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn .  85  2376 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  67  2510 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  J .  89  2690 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  85  2316 

Herbert  O.  Maxharn.  R.  I  .  83  2013 

Mradowedge  Farm  N.  Y .  72  2203 

Mercer  Ponltry  Farm,  N.  J .  69  2247 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J  .  51  2280 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  70  1997 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  78  2365 

S,  Olsen,  N,J  .  85  2211 

Pinowood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  78  2056 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  110  2961 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.  J  .  71  2003 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J  .  78  2034 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  49  1920 

John  K.  ltoessner.  N.  J .  72  1927 

KosehiU  Farm,  N  ,1  71  2056 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  93  2401 

J.  W.  Schreib.  N.  Y .  86  2365 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  83  2141 

A-  E.  Spear,  N.  J .  88  2509 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  97  2517 

loun  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J  .  93  2862 

Matthew  Stothart.  Jr.,  N,  J  .  97  2187 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J .  go  2447 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J  .  87  2338 

Wallace  S.  Suydnm.  N.  J .  "8  2739 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  96  2544 

J.  R.  Van  llouten,  N.  J .  73  2025 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J  .  91  2296 

John  F.  Wehrell.  N.  ,J .  85  2110 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.  J .  88  2099 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J .  73  2272 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y . 84  2293 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  87  2615 

8.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  AS8N. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A .  7*  2208 

SCW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  103  2657 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn .  T7  220* 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  95  2245 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  61  2145 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Hammonton  Poultry  Raisers’  Assn...  100  2298 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  63  2655 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  102  2521 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  83  2337 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn .  92  2464 

Total .  7915  221876 


Dark  Yolks 

The  yolks  of  some  of  our  eggs  are  a 
dark,  greenish  color;  there  is  no  odor  nor 
bad  taste  to  the  eggs,  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  convince  our  customers  that  the  eggs 
are  fresh.  We  gather  the  eggs  every  day 
and  keep  them  in  a  cool  place.  Have  kept 
the  hens  inside  all  Winter  and  Spring 
until  within  the  last  few  weeks,  when  we 
turned  them  out  in  the  yard,  which  was 
sown  with  rape.  Their  feed  is  scratch, 
mash  and  sour  milk,  in  addition  to  the 
rape.  The  hens  seem  to  be  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  condition. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  L.  s.  . 

The  trouble  is  doubtless  due  to  over¬ 
feeding  upon  green  rape,  this  imparting 
an  undesirable  color  and  odor  or  taste  to 
the  yolks.  Limit  the  amount  of  such 
green  food  when  a  flock  has  been  long 
confined  until  the  fowls  have  become 
accustomed  to  it  and  disinclined  to  gorge 
themselves.  m.  b.  d. 


I  have  a  sneaking  fondness  for  the 
Kansas  preacher  who  announced :  “The 
janitor  and  I  will  hold  the  regular  weekly 
prayer  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening.” 
— Judge. 
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j  Must  Have  Room  for  (I 
•I  Growing  Stock 

|j  Will  sell  1,000  Yearling  Pul-  f| 
fl  lets  from  Hogan  tested  birds,  ll 
ft  $1.25  each  || 

!|  II 

1 1  LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM  || 

Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 

18-10-12  Week  Old 
Ready  to  Lay  Pullets 

With  the  prodfiction  hred  in  them 
through  years  of  trapnesting  and  pedi- 
gioc  breeding. 

We  not  only  CLAIM  to  have  the  GOODS, 
but  a  visit  to  our  plant,  where  you  can 
see  the  parent  stock  and  young  chicks 

I  of  all  ages  growing,  will  convince  you 
that  we  have  the  STOCK  you  want. 

Not  only  for  next  FALL  egg  production 
but  for  your  future  breeding  stock. 
Pullets  ready  for  delivery. 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Dept.  W.  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


I 


8-10-Wks.-OId  Pullets 

Barred  Rocks.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  SI. 25 — 
SI. 50  each.  RIVEROALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 

Batoy  Cliijt  Vo  and  Up 

Get  Johnson’s  reduced  prices  on  chicks  for  July,  Au¬ 
gust  and  September.  Grand  catalogue  and  price  list 
free.  JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  8c ;  Barred  Rock.  lOc;  Red, 
11c;  Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices  011  large  lots.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  C.  P.  LEISTER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

f’HirVC  S.  C.  Buff,  *9—100.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
VjIUViIYiJ  horns, *8.50—100.  Rocks, *10— 100.  W. Rocks. 
*12—100.  Reds,  *11—100.  Mixed,  *7.50—100.  Circular  Free- 
JACOB  MEMOMt  SleAiiutervllle,  Pm.  Box  2 

July  24-81— S.C.  Anconas,  lto  ;  8. C. Brown  Leghorns.lOoS 
Breeders,  *1.50.  EARLE  S.  WILS0H,  Box  497,  Hammond.  N.  V. 

Reduced  Prices  on  Chicks 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  8c;  Reds,  lOe;  Broilers,  7c. 
Write  for  circular,  kkank  HI, liil.  New  WHihiugtou,  Ohio 

tTERSEYIO  LAC  KCSrl  ANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl,  l  ast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers:  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  S  SONS.  Box  139  Belmar.  N.  J. 

White  Wyandotte,  R.I.  Red,  Barred  Rock 

yearling  hens  lsying,  fine  utility  fowls,  $2.50  each. 
RIVERDALE  P0U1TRY  FARM  Box  285  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

I  griro  Qlnob  Flue  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese.  Ducks, 
LdlgO  OlUUil  Guineas,  BniituniM,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  1'IO.NKEIt  FARMS,  Telford,  l»a. 

BREEDERS  AND  DE3GGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese.  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


H. A. SOUDER 


Box  29 


Sellersville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  RED  PULLETS 

Closely  related  to  LEA0IHG  RED  PEN  AT  ST0RRS  to  date, 
1923.  Also  to  best  S.  O.  Red  pens  at  Storrs,  1916-1918- 
1920.  and  to  best  individual  Reds  at  Storrs,  1916-18-20- 
21 ;  to  best  Red  pen  and  3  best  individual  Reds  ever 
trap  nested  at  Storrs— all  bred  and  owned  by  us. 
Our  average  for  seven  years  in  contest,  over  180  eggs 
per  bird  ;  unequalled  by  any  otber  Reds  at  Storrs. 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS  -  Groton.  Mass. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Pullets — 3,000 

February  to  May  hatched,  1,000, 
from  trap-nested  dams. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.J. 


Rocks,  Reds 
W.  Leghorn  and  Pullets 

7  to  10-weeks-old,  from  selected  STOCK.  75c 
Each.  3-weeks-old  STOCK,  25c  Each. 

ORDER  AT  ONCE  FOR  DELIVERY  SOON 
WILSON’S  POULTRY  FARM  Flemlngton,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

1,500  from  Certified  Cockerels  and  Selected 
Hens.  Milk  fed  on  free  range.  April  and  May 
hatches  for  delivery  at  four  months.  A  fine 
bunch,  at  $  1.60  to  $2.00  according  to  quantity 
and  date  of  delivery.  Particulars  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 


SANDANONAH  FARM 


Windham,  N.  Y. 


YEARLING  HENS  SSS 

$1.50  each.  Anconas,  SI  25  each.  White  Leghorns, 
$1  each.  White  or  Black  Leghorn,  8,  II)  and  12- 
"ks.  pullets,  August  and  September  delivsry.  $1, 

$1  25  and  SI. 50  each.  I0YLDELL  FARM,  Wolcott,  New  York 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

8  to  10  wks.  old.  Bred  from  Tom  Barron’s  Selected 
Breeding  Pens.  Raised  on  free  range.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

VINEYARD  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.  Metuehen,  N.  J. 

Pound  Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Price  @1.25  each.  High  quality  stock 
of  the  nest  laying  strains.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

ALII  Ali’g  H.  C.  W  Leghorn,  *8  per  100 
n  I  |V  s.  C.  Buff  Leghorn,  *10  per  100 
.  Kocks  $9;  Red*,  #10  per  100 

6  CENTS  AND  UP  Order  Direct.  Circular  Free. 


CL0Y0  NIEMONO 


McAlisterville.  Pa. 


P.  0.  Bob  5 


nARDEE'S 

Uerfect 
|  EKIN 

DUCKLINGS""'-''1"-^" 

v  W  VXXAJAi  *  PARDEE'S  PEKINS.Ixlip.K.T 

Remit!  ful  Gold  Hack 
1>  JCggs  for  Hatching. 
THOMAS  EEILY 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 

Selected  from  our  best  yards. 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

W.  LEGHORN 

On  point  of  laying— 82  each. 

Supply  is  limited 

VINELAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

PULLETS 

Order  promptly. 

Vineland.  N.  1. 

PRODUCTION  BRED 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

8-10-weeks-old  Barron  300-egg  strain 

STEPHEN  BRUNDAGE  Salisbury  Mills,  New  York 

S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  PULLETS 

10  weeks  old,  for  June  and  July  delivery.  Good,  vig¬ 
orous  free  range  stock,  bred  for  heavy  egg  produc 
tion.  @1.25  each.  Lower  prices  ou  large  orders 

FISHER  BROS.  -  Atlantic,  Pa 


CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barreii  Rocks,  9c  ;  Beds,  9c.  and  Mixed,  7c.  100% 

guaranteed.  Circular  free.  B.W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

White  WvanHnHo  Feb-  March>  APril  Bullets,  Cocker- 
fliniie  nyanaoiie  els.  Also  2-4-6-wks  old  chicks.  Cata- 

logtie  Flee.  HOW  DEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

04  R  Y  CHICK'S  barked  p.  rock, 

i  tn/Livo$1i.K-Ii  Kedsj12.’ 

White  Leghorns,  $9;  Mixed.  $8  a  hundred.  Post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free 
Bank  Ref.  TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

FR.AKTOAIS’  ROCKS 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

High  Grradef  $•  C.  Anconas-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

RAHWAY  -  NEW  JKitSEY 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quai],  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes.  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Get  Yours  Now  at  Lowest  Prices 
Raise  Profitable  November  Broilers 


White  or  Black  Leghorns  .... 
Brown  Leghorns  or  Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds.  White  Rocks  or  Anconas 
Minorca*  or  White  Wyandottes 


Barred  Rocks 


25 

.  $3.00 
.  3.75 
i  .  4.00 
.  4.75 

50 

$5.50 

7.00 

7.7S 

9.25 

5.00 

200 

$10.00 

13.00 

15.00 

18.00 

9.00 

500 

$50.00 

62.50 

72.50 
85.00 

1000 

$100.00 

120.00 

140.00 

SPECIAL 

MATINGS 

4  75 

3.75 

4.75 

9.25 

7.25 

9.25 

18.00 
14  OO 
18.00 

8S.OO 

65.00 

85.00 

— 

Pend  money  order,  check  or  registered  letter.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  full 
count  anywhere  east  of  Mississippi  ltiver. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  1 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Atsocialion 


FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


PULLETS 

PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  WHITE  LECHORNS 


The  Egg  Producers— The  Business  Hens. 

Thousands  of  excellent  April-hatched  pullets  now 
ready  for  delivery. 

Our  Leghorns  are  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Our  pullets  are  bred  especially  for  egg  production 
and  size. 

They  are  pullets  of  Ideal  type  with 
long  bodies  and  wide  backs. 


Stock  sold  on  a  safe  delivery,  entire  satisfaction, 
money  back  guarantee. 

Send  for  interesting  illustrated  free  booklet. 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which 
is  located  on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm!  Free 
range  ;  no  fences. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Rox  5W,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Incipient  Heaves 

I  have  a  horse  that  is  coming  down  with 
the  heaves.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  to 
do  for  him? 

New  York.  M.  J.  T. 

Heaves  generally  is  brought  on  by  the 
prolonged,  excessive  feeding  of  coarse  dry, 
bulky  or  dusty  roughage  and  working  the 
horse  when  the  stomach  and  intestines 
are  distended  ivith  such  feed.  Irritation 
of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  of  the  stomach 
is  the  first  effect,  characterized  by  indiges¬ 
tion  then  the  branch  of  the  nerve  supply¬ 
ing  the  lungs  becomes  similarly  affected 
and  the  double,  bellowslike  heaving  action 
of  the  abdomen,  seen  when  standing  be¬ 
hind  the  horse,  becomes  apparent.  The 
cough  accompanying  the  heaving  is  due 
to  generation  of  gas  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines  as  a  result  of  the  chronic  in¬ 
digestion.  To  relieve  heaves,  which  is 
incurable  when  established,  one  should  re¬ 
move  all  of  the  causes  mentioned  and  so 
feed  and  work  the  horse  as  to  cause  as 
little  discomfort  as  possible.  To  that  end 
it  is  well  to  let  a  heavey  horse  live  on 
grass  in  summer,  but  also  have  oats  and 
bran,  if  work  has  to  be  done,  and  to  feed 
oat  straw  and  corn  stover  in  Winter,  in 
preference  to  hay.  Wet  all  feed  with  lime- 
water  which  may  be  made  by  slaking 
quicklime  in  water  and  using  the  clear 
liquid  when  the  lime  has  settled.  A  lump 
of  quicklime  as  large  as  a  walnut  will 
suffice  for  slaking  in  a  quart  of  soft  water. 
Do  not  allow  any  bulky  feed  at  noon 
when  the  horse  has  to  work  and  do  not 
work  him  immediately  after  a  meal.  At 
all  times  keep  the  bowels  active.  The 
feeding  of  bran  will  help  when  grass  is 
not  green  and  laxative  and  carrots  as  well 
as  bran  may  be  freely  fed  in  Winter. 
When  the  breathing  is  particularly  dis¬ 
tressed  in  hot,  damp,  muggy  weather,  as 
usually  is  the  case  in  the  asthmatic  type 
of  the  disease,  mixing  a  teaspoonful  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  quantities  by  weight  of 
chlorid  of  ammonia  and  powdered  stra¬ 
monium  leaves  in  each  feed  will  be  likely 
to  give  relief,  as  would  the  feeding  of 
commercial  or  proprietory  heave  powders. 
A  tablespoonful  of  Fowler’s  solution  of 
arsenic  given  night  and  morning  in  a  little 
water  or  sprinkled  upon  the  feed  is  also 
excellent  for  the  relief  of  heaves.  The 
cough  may  be  relieved  by  letting  the  horse 
inhale  the  fumes  from  a  pailful  of  crude 
petroleum  oil,  preferably  Beaumont,  Tex., 
oil,  set  in  the  manger  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  not  be  upset. 


Death  of  Sows 

I  had  five  sows  with  little  pigs.  Four 
of  them  got  sick  ;  three  of  them  are  dead. 
They  lay  around,  did  not  seem  to  be  in 
any  pain  ;  when  they  tried  to  walk,  wrnuld 
stagger.  Two  sows  were  sick  only  about 
two  days,  one  lived  about  two  weeks.  I 
have  taken  the  little  pigs  away  ;  some  of 
them  are  affected.  I  fed  the  sows  sepa¬ 
rated  milk  direct  from  the  separator. 
Would  that  be  the  cause?  I  have  been 
told  it  was. 

New  York.  T.  B. 

Skim-milk,  straight  from  the  separator 
is  a  good  food  for  swine,  provided  the 
foam  is  removed  before  feeding.  Frothy 
separator  milk  is  liable  to  kill  quickly  by 
causing  bloat,  or  it  may  induce  scouring, 
which  is  less  deadly  but  quite  injurious 
to  little  pigs.  We  scarcely  think,  however, 
that  the  separator  milk  killed  the  sows. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  they  were 
attacked  by  hog  cholera,  and  if  the  local 
graduate  veterinarian  is  of  like  mind 
after  making  a  thorough  investigation  the 
remaining  sows  and  pigs  should  be  vacci¬ 
nated  by  the  simultaneous  or  double 
method.  The  right  course  when  hogs  are 
attacked  by  serious  disease  is  to  have  a 
qualified  veterinarian  make  a  post  mortem 
examination,  and  if  necessary  he  will  also 
send  tissues  from  the  carcass  to  the  State 
agricultural  experiment  station,  veteri¬ 
nary  department,  for  laboratory  examina¬ 
tion  and  tests,  or  he  may  know  of  some 
other  professional  pathologist  who  under¬ 
takes  such  work  for  the  profession.  Mean¬ 
while  we  should  advise  you  to  move  the 
unaffected  pigs  and  sows  into  new  quar¬ 
ters  on  ground  not  previously  occupied 
by  swine.  Then  perfectly  cleanse  the  old 
hog  houses,  disinfect  them  with  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  compound  cresol  solution 
and  30  parts  of  water  and  then  apply 


freshly  made  lime  wash  in  each  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  which  has  been  mixed  one  pound 
of  fresh  chloride  of  lime.  Flood  the  floor 
with  the  limewash  after  cleansing.  Also 
plow  and  crop  the  old  hog  yards  and  pad- 
docks.  Let  the  other  pigs  and  sows  oc¬ 
cupy  clean  colony  houses  on  grass  not 
pastured  by  swine  since  it  was  seeded 
and  also  let  them  graze  a  succession  of 
green  crops,  preferably  legumes,  besides 
feeding  well  on  mixed  meals  and  giving 
skim-milk  to  the  pigs.  Let  all  of  the 
hogs  help  themselves  at  will  to  salt,  air- 
slaked  lime  or  ground  limestone  and  wood- 
aslies  or  bonemeal.  Keep  all  feeding  and 
watering  utensils  clean.  In  that  way  the 
pigs  will  largely  be  kept  free  from  worms, 
and  if  vaccinated  they  will  not  contract 
cholera.  Swine  plague  is  similar  to 
cholera  and  is  a  disease  that  might  cause 


similar  symptoms  to  those  you  described. 
It  may  also  be  prevented  with  some  suc¬ 
cess  by  vaccination,  but  not  with  such 
certainty  as  for  cholera. 


Fits  From  Indigestion 

I  have  a  pig  about  two  months  old  that 
acts  strange  when  fed.  He  will  rush  up 
and  eat  a  fewr  mouthfuls  and  then  will 
step  back  and  whirl  around  like  a  top 
for  a  few  times  and  then  act  as  though 
he  was  half  starved.  I  am  feeding  milk, 
white  middlings  and  cracked  corn. 

New  Hampshire.  c.  S.  B. 

The  symptoms  described  are  those  of 
fits  or  convulsions,  similar  to  those  suf¬ 
fered  by  infants  when  affected  w7ith  in¬ 
digestion.  A  rich  concentrated  ration, 
fed  when  pigs  are  hungry  or  thirsty  so 
that  it  is  gulped  down  fast,  is  liable  to 
bring  on  a  fit.  The  disease  is  due  to  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  stomach  and  then  of  the 
brain  in  a  reflex  manner.  Fast  drinking, 
by  causing  a  spasm  of  the  gullet,  may 
also  induce  the  trouble.  Calves  are  often 
affected  in  that  way  and  pigs  in  some 
instances  seem  to  be  similarly  affected. 
Worms  are  a  common,  aggravating  cause. 
Feed  skim-milk  bloodwarm  (100  degree 
F. )  after  removing  the  froth,  and  be  sure 
that  all  feeding  and  drinking  utensils  are 
kept  clean  and  sweet.  Feed  three  times 
daily,  in  preference  to  night  and  morning. 
Mix  middlings,  ground  barley  or  rye  and 
a  little  bran  and  oilmeal  in  the  slop. 
Corn  is  better  fed  shelled,  from  a  self- 
feeder,  along  with  tankage.  Let  the  pigs 
run  on  a  succession  of  fresh  green  grazing 
crops,  preferably  legumes,  from  early 
Spring  until  late  Autumn  and  at  all  times 
have  free  access  to  pure  drinking  and 
bathing  water,  salt,  air-slacked  lime  or 
ground  limestone,  wood  ashes  and  char¬ 
coal  or  bonemeal.  To  rid  pigs  of  round 
worms  withhold  feed  for  24  hours.  Then 
give  30  drops  of  oil  of  chenopodium  and 
one-half  ounce  of  castor  oil,  from  a  bottle, 
for  every  50  pounds  of  body  weight.  This 
treatment  may  be  repeated  in  two  weeks 
and  again,  later,  if  any  sign  of  worms  is 
seen.  There  will,  however,  be  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  pigs  contracting  intestinal  worms 


or  having  fits  in  future,  if  you  move  the- 
sow  and  litter  in  a  clean  crate,  by  w7agon, 
to  a  new  colony  house  on  grass  not  used 
by  hogs  since  it  was  seeded,  as  soon  as 
the  pigs  are  nursing  well  and  are  strong 
on  their  feet.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
wash  the  belly,  udder  and  teats  of  the 
sow  before  the  pigs  are  allowed  to  nurse 
for  the  first  time  and  then  to  prevent 
those  parts  from  becoming  contaminated. 
To  that  end  it  is  also  a  good  plan  to  treat 
the  gilt  or  sow  for  worms  before  she  is 
bred.  The  aim  of  such  treatment  is  to 
prevent  pigs  from  getting  access  to  filth 
which  may  contain  eggs  of  worms.  Com¬ 
plete  feeding  also  supplies  all  of  the  needs 
of  the  body  so  that  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  are  fast  and  worms  given  less  favor¬ 
able  conditions  in  which  to  multiply,  if 
they  happen  to  enter  the  intestinal  tract. 


Tail  Rubbing 

I  have  a  pony  five  years  old.  I  don’t 
use  her  much,  sometimes  one  day  a  week, 
but.  feed  her  twice  a  day  on  hay  and 
molasses  feed.  She  keeps  rubbing  her  tail 
while  standing  in  the  stable.  Could  it  be 


that  she  has  an  itch?  Is  wood  alcohol 
any  good  for  it? 

New  York.  J.  w. 

No  animal  of  this  sort  ever  should 
stand  for  a  single  day  without  working 
or  taking  active  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
When  not  so  treated  and  the  feed  is  in 
excess  of  the  needs  of  the  resting  body  its 
products,  including  waste  products  which 
should  be  eliminated  by  active  excretion, 
Jtre  retained  in  the  tissues.  Some  of  these 
products  are  poisonous  (toxins).  When 
these  are  present  in  large  quantities  in  a 
horse  that  has  been  fully  fed  oats  or  other 
rich  feed  while  standing  idle  for  a  day  or 
two  and  suddenly  are  pumped  into  the 
tissues  by  the  blood  circulation,  when 
the  horse  is  worked  or  exercised, 
azoturia  may  be  the  result  and  end 
fatally.  It  is  characterized  by  loss  of 
power  of  one  or  both  hind  legs  and  by 
dark  color  of  the  urine.  In  other  cases 
of  the  sort,  from  exactly  the  same  set  of 
conditions,  lymphangitis  is  the  result.  It 
is  characterized  by  sudden  swelling  of  a 
hind  leg,  great  pain,  high  fever,  hurried 
breathing,  full,  bounding  pulse,  loss  of 
appetite  and  reddening  of  the  mucous 
membranes.  In  the  same  way  diseases 
of  the  skin  may  be  caused.  Of  these  tail 
and  mane  rubbing  is  a  common  example. 
The  skin  becomes  foul,  especially  at  the 
roots  of  the  mane  and  tail,  and  dandruff 
clogs  the  pores.  Parasitic  mites  may  be 
attacked  by  this  foul  condition  and  cause 
intense  itching  which  also  may  occur 
without  their  presence.  The  result  is 
that  the  horse  starts  rubbing  and  then 
the  skin  becomes  sore,  cracked  or  scabby 
from  exudation  of  inflammatory  lymph 
which  dries  on  the  part.  Better  clip  the 
pony  and  wash  the  skin  clean.  Also  scrub 
the  roots  of  the  mane  and  tail  with  soap 
and  hot  water.  When  dry  pour  on  and 
rub  in  daily,  for  three  days,  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  kerosene  and  three  parts  of 
machine  oil.  or  cottonseed  oil  or  sweet 
oil ;  then  saturate  the  pai'ts  every  three 
days  with  a  mixture  of  two  ounces  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  one-lialf  an  ounce  of 
oil  of  tar,  one-lialf  an  ounce  of  coal  tar 
dip  or  disinfectant  and  one  pint  of  cotton¬ 


seed  oil.  Make  the  pony  w7ork  or  take 
outdoor  exercise  every  day.  Bed  with 
sawdust  or  planing  mill  shavings.  Feed 
no  grain  when  there  is  not  work  for  the 
pony  to  do,  but  allow  bran  and  carrots 

Blood  in  Milk 

Have  a  heifer  that  freshened  last  Au¬ 
gust.  She  gave  good  milk  for  about  three 
months,  then  it  became  bloody.  It  would 
be  all  right  for  one  or  two  milkings,  then 
it  wrnuld  be  full  of  clots.  When  put  in 
pans  this  muddy  substance  and  blood  all 
settle  to  the  bottom.  She  is  an  extra  good 
heifer,  passed  the  New  York  State  test 
for  tuberculosis.  c.  M. 

As  the  heifer  gave  normal  milk  for 
three  months  after  calving,  it  is  evident 
that  ‘the  presence  blood  in  the  milk  was 
not  caused  by  the  excessive  congestion  or 
engorgement  of  the  udder  with  blood, 
which  one  sees  just  before  or  after  calving 
and  causes  rupture  of  tiny  blood  vessels. 
If  the  blood  came  freely  when  the  trouble 
first  started,  we  think  it  most  likely  that 
a  blow  was  the  cause.  A  kick  often 
causes  the  injury,  or  the  cow  may  injure 
her  udder  when  lying  down,  or  when 
stepping  over  a  high  sill  or  other  obstacle, 
or  by  having  it  trampled  upon  by  another 
cow.  Following  an  original  injury,  in¬ 
fection  may  make  the  disease  chronic,  and 
garget  is  present  and  the  cause  of  ab¬ 
normal,  clotted  or  bloody  milk.  In  the 
worst  cases  pus  escapes  with  the  milk,  and 
when  that  is  so  the  milk  is  utterly  unfit 
for  use  by  man  or  animals.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  first  step,  in  the  case 
in  question,  should  be  to  determine  the 
source  of  the  bloody  milk.  For  that  pur¬ 
pose  set  a  sample  of  milk  from  each  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  udder  in  a  separate  labeled 
bottle  that  has  been  sterilized  by  boiling, 
and  mark  on  the  label  the  source  of  the 
contents.  Then  note  if  all  of  the  milk 
becomes  equally  affected,  or  if  that  in 
one  bottle  or  two  is  affected.  In  that 
way  you  can  determine  from  which  quar¬ 
ter  or  quarters  the  abnormal  milk  comes. 
When  bacteria  in  the  milk  utensils  are 
the  cause  of  changes  in  milk,  including 
red  discoloration,  the  milk  appears  sound 
at  time  of  withdrawal,  but  becomes  af¬ 
fected  on  standing.  When  garget  is  the 
cause,  the  milk  is  unsound  when  stripped 
from  the  udder.  If  the  trouble  proves  to 
be  bacteria,  more  scrupulous  cleansing, 
scalding  and  sun-drying  of  the  utensils 
and  the  use  of  pure  water  for  washing 
the  vessels,  etc.,  should  quickly  end  the 
trouble.  If  garget  is  present,  however, 
and  of  the  "chronic  form  we  suspect,  the 
cow  should  be  isolated,  the  milk  caught 
in  a  vessel  containing  a  disinfecting  so¬ 
lution.  and  then  throw7n  out  where  it 
cannot  be  got  at  by  animals,  and  the  milk 
secretion  dx-ied  off,  if  that  proves  possible. 
The  heifer  should  then  be  fitted  for  the 
butcher. 


Eye  Disease;  Wind  Galls 

1  Can  you  suggest  something  for 
horse’s  eyes  running.  We  are  giving  him 
steamed  bran  wdtli  tonic  in  at  night. 
2.  What  is  good  for  wind  gall  above  the 
horse’s  hoof?  a.  j.  h. 

1.  You  do  not  describe  the  exact  con¬ 
dition  present,  but  experience  teaches  us 
that  the  commonest  severe  disease  of  the 
horse’s  eyes  is  periodic  or  recurrent  oph¬ 
thalmia,  commonly  called  moon  blindness. 
The  attacks  come  on  at  intervals  of  a 
month  or  more.  The  eyelids  swell  and 
tears  discharge.  The  lining  of  the  eye¬ 
lids  is  seen  to  be  gi’eatly  i-eddened  ;  then 
the  eyeballs  become  cloudy,  bluish  in  color 
or  a  yellow  deposit  forms  in  the  low7er 
part  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye 
(cornea)  in  chronic  cases.  One  eye  usu¬ 
ally  is  attacked,  and  in  time  goes  blind 
from  cataract.  Then  the  other  one  may 
become  similarly  affected,  'or  in  some 
cases  both  eyes  are  affected  at  the  same 
time.  Many  horsemen  think  that  “wolf 
teeth”  cause  the  disease,  but  that  is  not 
the  case,  those  teeth  being  merely  insig¬ 
nificant  vestigial  teeth,  representing  the 
antei-ior  pi-e-molar  teeth,  or  third  grinding 
teeth,  of  the  upper  jaw  of  the  prehistoric 
horse.  They  do  not  injure  the  eyes  in 
any  way,  and  need  not  be  removed. 
Neither  have  the  changes  of  the  moon 
anything  to  do  with  the  causing  of  per¬ 
iodic  ophthalmia.  The  disease  is  incur¬ 
able  when  established,  but  blindness  may 
be  retarded  somwhat  by  dissolving  a  dram 
of  iodide  of  potash  in  the  drinking  w7ater 
night  and  morning  at  times  of  attack  and 
also  bathing  the  eyes  frequently  w’ith 
water  containing  all  the  boric  acid  it  will 
dissolve  when  hot.  In  addition  to  that 
treatment,  put  a  little  bit  of  one  per  cent 
yellow7  oxid  of  mercury  ointment  in  the 
eye  each  evening  wdxile  the  inflammation 
is  present,  and  also  apply  it  freely  to  the 
upper  eyelid  and  depression  over  the  eye. 
If  there  is  a  heavy  discharge  from  the 
eye,  wet  the  eyeball  every  three,  four  or 
six  houx’S  with  a  15  per  cent  solution  of 
argyrol,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
attack,  and  use  the  yellow  ointment  as 
soon  as  the  discharge  abates.  An  af¬ 
fected  horse  should  be  isolated  and  the 
stable  somewhat  dai’kened.  Veterinarians 
are  now7  trying  the  effects  of  a  new7  bio¬ 
logic  antagonistic  to  the  disease,  but  we 
have  had  no  definite  report  as  to  the  re¬ 
sults.  Some  of  them  also  inject  a  10  per 
cent  mixture  of  Lugol’s  solution  and  dis¬ 
tilled  or  freshly  boiled  water  into  the 
fatty  cushion  behind  the  eye,  and  have 
found  that  so  doing  retax7ds  attacks,  but 
does  not  cui*e  the  disease. 

2.  Wind  galls  are  incurable  w7hen  es¬ 
tablished.  Pressxxre  by  means  of  padded 
flat  corks  bound  upon  the  parts  at  night 
temporarily  l-educes  the  puffs. 
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WANTED,  SALESMEN  — We  are  in 
need  of  three  solicitors  for  Colt  Light¬ 
ing  and  Cooking  Plants,  New  England 

Farm  Trade.  Must  be  man  with  ear,  of 
strong  and  convincing  personality  and  who  is 
willing  to  hustle.  One  who  feels  he  can  make 
$3,000.00  a  year,  plus  expenses,  and  up.  Selling 
experience  not  absolutely  nece-sary  as  we 
give  thorough  field  training  at  our  expense. 
.1.  B.  COLT  CO.,  Room  310-31,  Exchange  St., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  yqung  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
employment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge 
to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, wc. 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  987. 


FOR  SALE— Dairy  farm,  423  acres,  fine  11- 
room  house,  new  cow  stable,  James  stalls 
and  stanchions  for  28;  milk  route,  will  re¬ 
turn  $20  per  day;  20  head  choice  dairy  cattle, 
2  horses;  all  farming  machinery,  separator, 
bottler,  bottles,  etc.;  farm  has  frontage  of  half 
mile  on  Delaware  River;  splendid  location  for 
Summer  hotel  or  sanitarium;  high  ground,  mag¬ 
nificent  view,  wonderful  springs;  priced  low, 
as  owner  cannot  get  help.  DELAWARE  \  IEW 
FARM,  Matamoras,  Pa.  


FOR  SALE — Equipped  and  stocked  poultry  farm; 

six  acres  river  fiat,  gravel  and  loam;  seven- 
room  house,  gambrel  roof  barn,  100-ft.  poultry 
house,  buildings  all  in  good  condition;  400  Bar¬ 
ron  White  Leghorn  hens,  450  pullets;  three  in¬ 
cubators,  three  brooders,  two  oat  sprouters, 
bone  grinder,  'gasoline  engine,  corn  cutter, 
shipping  coops,  Jersey  cow,  growing  crops,  etc.; 
sickness  cause  of  sale;  price  $4,500,  $2,o00 

cash,  balance  easy  terms;  Ford  touring  car  in¬ 
cluded  for  quick  sale.  F.  B.  GUILF'ORD,  Bel¬ 
mont,  N.  Y. 


SUCCESSFUL  poultry  farm,  Lakewood,  N.  J.; 

10  acres,  equipped,  stocked,  capacity  1,200 
layers,  2,000  chicks,  incubation  2,300;  _  rural 
delivery,  electricity,  telephone;  new  5-room 
house;  cash  $2,500,  balance  mortgage.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


INVESTIGATE  —  Fine,  nearly  level,  200-acre 
farm,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.,  well  located;  furn¬ 
ace  heated  house;  large  barn,  silo;  railroad 
stop;  desirable.  Address  now,  J.  D.,  Lock 
Box  94,  Mercer,  Pa. 


100-ACRE  farm,  double  house  stone,  poultry 
plant,  in  running  order,  income  from  the 
start;  2  springs,  2  wells,  brook,  woodland, 
level  fields;  liberal  terms.  ALBERT  PRICE, 
R.F.D.,  Califon,  N.  J. 


WANT  100  acres  fertile  land  for  dairy  use; 

buildings  or  none;  near  commercial  center 
and  New  York  City;  fullest  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3092,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  FRUIT  FARM  in  Hudson  Valley  near 
Kingston,  180  acres,  30  acres  grapes,  apples 
and  pears,  cherries,  small  fruit  and  berries,  5 
acres  asparagus,  fine  pasture  and  grain  fields, 
ggod  timber,  excellent  water  supply,  12-room 
house  with  improvements,  good  outbuildings; 
near  State  road,  one  mile  to  station,  good 
market  for  all  crops,  real  money-making  farm; 
price  including  3  horses,  2  cows,  75  chickens 
and  all  farm  implements,  $28,000.  Address, 
OWNER,  P.  O.  Box  23,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  the  option  of  buying, 
poultry  farm,  10  acres  or  more;  New  York 
State  or  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  3689,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  lease  small  country  hotel  or 
road  house;  New  York,  New  Jersey  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  immediate.  ADVERTISER  3695,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  suburban  or  city 
property  or  mortgage,  88-acre  fruit  farm; 
paying  proposiiiou;  beautifully  situated;  Hud¬ 
son  River  frontage;  excellent  modern  residence; 
completely  equipped  and  stocked;  80  miles  New 
York;  all  year  or  Summer  home  of  exceptional 
merit;  $25,009,  •>'er.7  liberal  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3694,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY,  Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Keystone  traction  driller,  full  equip¬ 
ment,  cheap;  good  all  around  practical  opera¬ 
tor  wanted  for  No.  5  machine;  references.  T. 
S.  MOORE,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


REFINED  COUPLE  living  in  North  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  would  board  one  or  two  children. 
ADVERTISER  3568,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELICIOUS  CARAMELS— Pure  and  wholesome 
made  after  a  famous  recipe;  pound  box,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.  IDLEWOOD  CARAMELS,  Hillsdale, 
N.  J. 


SUMMER  boarders  wanted  at  Mountain  View 
farm.  EUGENE  CHASE,  Bovina  Center, 
N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  soothing, 
refreshing,  invigorating;  pleasing  gift  for 
shut-in  friends  or  well  ones;  packed  fresh,  cre¬ 
tonne  cover,  3  lbs.,  $1.25,  prepaid;  check  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


CAN  accommodate  a  few  boarders  on  poultry 
farm;  modern  improvements  and  nice  moun¬ 
tain  views:  $12  per  week.  MRS.  ALFRED 
KLEIN,  R.F.D.  2,  Winsted,  Conn. 


NEW  HONEY— Fine  1923  clover,  one  60-lb.  can 
here,  $8.40;  two,  $15.60;  10  lbs.  prepaid  with¬ 
in  3d  zone,  $2.15;  attractive  prices  on  large 
lots,  especially  5-lb.  pails.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Coccidiosis 

We  have  been  living  on  this  farm  about 
2 y2  years,  and  have  tried  to  raise  chickens 
and  turkeys,  but  we  have  lost  so  many 
that  I  have  decided  to  lose  no  more.  Our 
stock  is  well  fed  and  thrifty-looking,  and 
in  a  day  or  so  we  see  a  hen  with  diar¬ 
rhoea,  and  in  a  short  while  she  is  dead. 
We  thought  this  must  be  cholera,  so  we 
cleaned  out  and  sprayed  ceiling,  floor  and 
sides  of  henhouse  with  carbolic  acid 
water  and  gave  it  in  drinking  water  to 
hens  to  drink.  This  was  last  year’s  treat¬ 
ment,  and  it  did  not  work.  This  year 
we  have  a  fine  flock  of  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  they  have  begun  to  die.  I  notice 
about  10  hens  with  the  whitiish  discharge 
on  the  back  feathers.  Could  you  tell  us 
what  you  think  it  is?  MRS.  J.  C.  D. 

Maryland. 

Your  trouble  is  not  from  cholera,  which 
is  a  disease  of  greater  fatality  and  sud¬ 
denness  of  onset  than  that  which  you 
describe.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  some 
chronic  condition  present  which  is  not 
manifest  until  the  latter  stages,  when 
deaths  occur.  Your  description  suggests 
coccidiosis,  a  disease  of  both  hens  and 
turkeys,  and  one  characterized  by  gradual 
loss  of  weight  and  strength  and  an  ac¬ 
companying  diarrhoea.  It  is  caused  by 
small  organisms  picked  up  with  food  and 
water  and  spread  by  the  droppings  of  dis¬ 
eased  fowls  and  birds.  Pigeons  are  very 
likely  to  spread  the  infection  to  healthy 
flocks.  This  is  the  disease  frequently 
called  blackhead  in  turkeys,  and  is  very 
fatal  in  them. 

Treatment  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
satisfactory.  The  remedy  usuallv  recom¬ 
mended  as  most  efficient  is  catechu,  a 
third  of  a  teaspoonful  to  each  gallon  of 
water  supplied  the  fowls  as  drink.  An 
occasional  dose  of  calomel,  a  one-grain 
tablet  to  each  fowl,  followed  by  a  physic 
of  from  two  to  three  teaspoonfuls  of  cas¬ 
tor  oil,  is  also  prescribed.  In  your  cir¬ 
cumstances  we  should  dispose  of  the  en¬ 
tire  flock  of  hens  and  turkeys  on  the 
place  and  clean  up  the  premises,  using 
hoe,  'broom  and  whitewash  brush.  Next 
year  we  should  secure  stock  from  some 
flock  known  to  be  free  from  this  disease, 
not  keeping  over  any  hens  or  turkeys  to 
possibly  reinfect  the  new  stock,  though 
apparently  themselves  free  from  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Fowls  showing  no  symptoms  may 
act  as  carriers  of  the  organisms  and 
transfer  them  by  means  of  their  droppings 
to  healthy  birds.  M.  B.  D. 


Color  of  Black  Giant  Chicks 

Chicks  of  Black  Giants  are  liable  to  be 
all  colors.  Some  may  be  nearly  pure 
white,  some  may  be  pure  black,  some 
may  have  the  appearance  of  Barred  Rock 
chicks;  in  short,  they  may  differ  greatly 
in  appearance.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  this  is.  Even  though  the 
chicks  vary  greatly  when  hatched,  most 
of  them  will  feather  out  properly  when 
they  have  matured.  This  seems  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  this  breed,  which  is 
probably  noticed  more  than  with  some 
other  breeds.  It  is  very  common  also 
for  other  breeds  to  have  a  different  color 
as  chicks  than  they  do  as  adult  birds. 
You  will  notice  much  the  same  thing  with 
R.  I.  Reds.  With  us  a  small  proportion 
of  the  Blacks  show  off  color  when  mature 
— such  as  a  few  white  or  gray  feathers, 
but  while  the  little  chicks  may  show 
nearly  as  many  colors  as  Jacob’s  coat, 
most  of  them  will  finally  plume  out  into 
solid  black. 


“Mamma,  what’s  this?”  asked  a  little 
four-year-old,  picking  up  a  calendar  her 
father  had  brought  home.  “It’s  a  cal¬ 
endar,  dear.  It’s  something  by  which  we 
tell  the  time  of  the  year  or  the  month 
or  week.”  The  little  one  turned  it  over 
carefully  for  a  minute  or  two.  “Mamma,” 
she  inquired  anxiously,  “where  do  you 
wind  it  up?” — Chicago  News. 

r  1  1 

BOARDERS  WANTED — Mt.  View  Farm;  spec¬ 
ial,  adults  $15,  children  $10;  send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  MIDDLE  GROVE,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart  80c,  gallon  $2.50,  delivered  3d 
zone.  RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton, 
N.  J. 


REFINED  American  family  on  farm.  Wishes 
gentlemen  boarders;  Catskill  Mountains  and 
Hudson  River  view.  BOX  14,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — No.  2  Farrell  hay  hoist;  all  re¬ 
pair  pa-ts  for  Model  83  Overland  touring;  per¬ 
fect  condition  at  junk  prices.  D.  W.  WRIGHT, 
Bayville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Newtown  mammoth  incubators: 

state  condition  and  price.  ADVERTISER 
3608,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Sixty  strong  colonies  of  bees;  op¬ 
portunity  for  producers  in  buckwheat  region. 
W.  F.  MARKS,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.50  gal;  six  gal.  or  more,  $2.25  „al.; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  BERT  PRESCOTT, 
Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


BOARDERS  WANTED— Holmes  Hall  in  the 
heart  of  the  Catskills;  tennis,  swimming, 
home  cooking  a  specialty;  special  week-end 
rates.  MRS.  GEORGE  S.  HOLMES,  Del.  Co., 
Downsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  clover  comb  honey  in  car¬ 
riers,  4  to  8  cases;  extracted  honey  in  jars 
and  cans.  I.  J.  STRINGHAM,  Glen  Cove, 
N  Y 


I  WANT  to  buy  muskmelons  from  grower, 
sweet  potatoes  later.  GEO.  D.  SPRAGUE, 
Oakland,  Md. 


<v6Sr  OEN°_ 


operation,  they  are  ~ 
priced  to  fit  present 


day  pocketbooks.they  /  I  \  5] 

_-l/  do  their  work  cleaner  / -  I  \Jy 

;  and  better  than  any  cutter  now  in  existence  and 
S f/-:  more  satisfactory  and  practical  for  silo  owners 
(JZ;  to  have  their  own  Gehl  Champion  than  to  rent 

or  borrow  ordinary  cutters.  Read  specifications  below,  compare  in  construe- 
'  tion  and  improvements  with  any  cutter  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of  and  you  II  sa; 
»T  the  Gehl  Cham  pi  on  is  what  you  want, .Write  today,  act  now.  terms,  prices  anc 
approval  offer  for  limited  time  only*  Don  t  miss  it* 


Gehl  Champion  Ensilage  Cotters— the  most  modern,  most  Im¬ 
proved,  most  efficient  cutters.  Save  owners  one  half  or  better  in 
operation,  on  time,  money,  fuel  and  labor  saved  over  most  other 
makes.  Also  save  waste  of  ensilage  because  they  cut  cleaner, 
faster,  preserve  ail  the  nutriment  and  juices  so  you  get  100X 
feeding  value  from  your  ensilage,  which  is  25 '/i  better  than  you  get 
from  ordinary  cutters.  In  fact  the  saving  in  first  cost,  upkeep,  op¬ 
eration,  etc.,  practically  pays  for  the  cutter  the  first  season  and 
you  still  own  the  cutter  without  really  having  a  penny  invested. 

Write  us  for  facts  and  figures.  How  you  can  own  a  Gehl  Champion 
Cutter  Free  after  the  first  season’s  operation. 


,  more  mod 
present  da 


Are  different,  better,  more  modem,  cheaper  and  easier  to 
operate.  They  meet  present  day  needs 
in  economical  _ _ 

rMfUTSyl 


[SHIPPED  ON 
APPROVAL 

No  Cash— No  nterest 
No  Deposit 

Don't  delay  any  longer  fn 
getting  a  Gobi  Champion 
--you  waste  enough  in 
slower  cutting,  loss  of 
power  and  fuel,  in  the 
sacrifice  of  poor  ensilage 
from  Imperfect  cutting  of 
other  machine  to  entirely 
pay  for  a  new,  improved, 
unequaled  Gehl  Champ- 
pion. 

Prove  this  for  yourself. 
Send  for  a  Gehl  Champion 
today—inspect  .and  com¬ 
pare  it.  Satisfy  yourself 
this  cutter  Is  all  we  claim 
for  it.  If  not,  notify  ua 
for  return  instructions. 
Writ®  today  for  special 
terms.  low  prices  and  ap¬ 
proval  offer  now  in  effect. 
It  will  eoatyou  money'if 
you  raise  this  thirty  day 
special  offer. 


NO  CUTTER  LIKE  IT 

That  means  none  so  good,  becauee  Gehl  Champion 
less  fuel,  better  work.  BIG  CAPACITY  at  000  R. 

with  less  fuel  than  high  speed  machines.  LIGHT  Puw  att  ainu  Lavxii  x.  '  Ijiri 

oil  loss  vibration  and  the  least  repair  expense.  SELF  FLb DING,  only  machine  on  “J®  J}® r£5if-  j 
operates  without  man  to  feed,  saves  time  and  labor.  CLEAN  CU1TING ^  because  of  accurate  taut e  a 
iustment  and  close  positions  of  knives  to  shear  bar.  STEEL  WO RKING^ PARTS,  disc  wheel,  fan 
blades,  blower  drum,  feed  table  apron,  transmission  gears  all  of  steel.  ONE  UNIT  FRAME,  entire 
machine,  blower  and  cutting  disc,  cutter  head,  feed  table,  andrear  axle  built  on  single  unit  steei 
frame.  ENCLOSED  GEARS,  all  gears  enclosed,  making  them  dust  and  wear  proof .  Oiled  by  spiasn 
system.  EASY  TO  OIL  only  eight  places  on  entire  machine  to  oil.  Can  be  oiled  in  a  minute  s  time  witn- 
out  stopping  machine.  CHANGE  LENGTH  OF  CUT  in  one  minute  by  loosening  set  screw  and  moving 
shaft  about  three  inches.  All  these  features  make  the  Gehl  Champion  what  it  is— and  best  of  all  the  costie 
no  more  than  you  would  pay  for  cutters  that  do  not  have  such  features.  Write  today  for 'special  terms 
low  prices  and  approval  offer  now  io  .effect.  It  will,  eost,  you  money  if  you  miss  this  thirty-uay 
special  offer. 

WESTERN  SILO  CO.,  235  Mitchell  Bldg.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


ers 


Actual  Users  Praise  the  Light-Draft 
McCormick-Deering  Potato  Diggers 

“We  have  used  your  I  H  C  (McCormick-Deering) 
potato  digger  one  season  and  consider  it  superior  in 
construction  and  lighter  in  draft  than  any  digger  we 
have  used.  It  does  splendid  work  in  our  soil.” 

Similar  expressions  come  from  McCormick-Deering 
users  everywhere.  No  matter  what  the  soil  condition, 
there  is  a  McCormick-Deering  potato  digger  that  is 
suitable.  The  regular  equipment  of  the  six  and  seven- 
foot  machines  is  as  follows :  Either  bar-grate  (riddle) 
or  rod-link  elevator,  vine  turners  with  kickers,  wheel 
type  truck,  main  wheel  lugs,  pole,  neck-yoke  and  hitch. 

Special  equipment  includes  extension  elevator  on  rod- 
link  machines,  stone  trap  for  rod-link  type,  roller  type 
of  tongue  truck,  rolling  coulters,  road  rings  and  tractor 
hitch.  Complete  information  will  be  furnished  by  the 
local  McCormick-Deering  dealer.  If  you  are  interested 
in  a  smaller  machine,  inquire  about  the  McCormick- 
Deering  P  &  O  No.  3  plow  type  digger. 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 
{Incorporated) 

606  South  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


McCormick- 

Deering 

jtjd  m  _  ■’■’v  « 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

April  12,  1922,  I  ordered  from  the 
Bridgman  Nursery  Company,  3,000  Pre¬ 
mier  strawberry  plants,  requesting  them 
not  to  substitute.  'The  plants  arrived 
here  May  12.  There  were  some  plants 
that  looked  like  Premier  in  the  crates, 
but  the  center  was  filled  with  Dunlap  and 
some  other  kinds.  Except  the  outside 
rows  there  were  very  few  live  plants  in 
the  crates.  We  planted  about  600  that 
we  thought  wer<  Premier  and  that  might 
have  a  chance  to  live,  and  heeled  in  some 
others.  Not  enough  lived  to  make  them 
worth  hoeing  We  wrote  the  company 
and  received  an  answer  on  May  22,  say- 
■  ing  it  was  too  late  to  make  any  replace¬ 
ments  that  year,  but  to  return  their  let¬ 
ter  March*  1  and  give  number  and  name 
of  varieties,  and  they  would  replace 
same.  I  wrote  them  March  1,  and  they 
claimed  that  I  had  ordered  Dunlap 
plants,  and  they  would  replace  2,000  of 
them.  As  I  did  not  order  Dunlap,  I  re¬ 
fused  their  offer,  and  they  sent  me  the 
inclosed  letter.  I  did  not  keep  a  copy  of 
my  order,  but  the  money  order  I  sent 
them  was  for  $21.  Premier  plants  are 
listed  at  $7  per  thousand  and  Dunlap  at 
$5.  so  I  paid  for  3,000  Premier.  H.  B.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

During  the  Spring  of  1923  Bridgman 
Nursery  Company  sent  the  customer  a 
crate  of  Dunlap  plants  in  replacement, 
which  H.  B.  S.  refused  to  accept.  The 
Bridgman  Nursery  Company  is  unable  to 
produce  the  order  showing  what  variety 
was  specified,  and  contend  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  trying  to  take  advantage  of 
them  by  demanding  replacement  in  higher 
priced  plants  than  the  variety  ordered. 
The  subscriber,  on  the  other  hand,  fur¬ 
nished  evidence  from  his  postmaster  that 
the  amount  of  his  money  order  corre¬ 
sponds  with  Bridgman  Nursery  Company 
price  for  3,000  Premier  strawberry 
plants.  We  have  submitted  this  evidence 
to  Bridgman  Nursery  Company,  which 
maintains  an  arbitrary  position  that  the 
case  is  closed.  Strawberry  plant  buyers 
may  draw  their  own  conclusions  from 
this  fair  statement  of  the  controversy. 

I  couldn’t  run  the  old  farm  without  the 
paper.  I  wonder  if  you  realize  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  help  you  give  us  plain  every¬ 
day  “dirt  farmers.”  We  come  in  at 
night,  tired,  discouraged,  and  no  matter 
what  the  cause,  the  old  R.  N.-Y.  has 
something  to  offset  it  and  put  new  “pep” 
into  us  for  the  next  job.  Hope  Farm 
Man,  Pastoral  Parson.  H.  S.  K.  W., 
Massey,  Farrington,  and  a  dozen  others, 
including  Mr.  Dillon,  all  contribute  in 
their  several  ways  to  make  the  long  fur¬ 
row  seem  shorter  and  the  hard  knocks  a 
little  softer.  Dong  may  they  wave.  If 
many  of  us  hang  on  to  the  end  of  the 
so-called  reconstruction  era,  The  E. 
N.-Y.  will  deserve  the  praise.  H.  w.  n. 

New  York. 

By  all  means,  hold  on.  The  recon¬ 
struction  waste  and  blunders,  and  selfish¬ 
ness  struck  farmers  first  but  many  other 
industries  are  now  feeling  the  result,  and 
excepting  those  in  favored  places,  the 
farm  will  ultimately  fare  as  well  as  any 
of  them.  New  York  State  farmers,  in 
our  judgment,  are  coming  to  the  best 
years  of  their  history,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  will  be  continuous  and  accumu¬ 
lative  for  years  to  come.  We  have  no 
expectation  to  escape  troubles  and  trials 
of  the  future,  but  compared  with  the  past 
we  have  every  promise  of  better  things 
for  the  time  to  come. 

Last  May  I  bought  an  Airedale,  fe¬ 
male.  from  W.  F.  Livesey,  Kings  Road, 
Madison,  N.  J.,  for  the  purpose  of  rais¬ 
ing  puppies.  I  already  owned  a  very 
fine  male  dog.  Eventually  “Brownie”  was 
purchased  from  Mr.  Livesey,  who  owns 
a  kennel  in  Madison,  N.  J.  The  owner 
spoken  of  in  the  enclosed  letter  died  so 
he  says,  but  the  pedigree  would  be  sent 
me.  Mr.  Livesey  would  obtain  it  from 
the  widow,  or  the  man’s  close  friend.  I 
have  written  Mr.  Livesey  repeatedly, 
even  enclosing  stamped  envelopes.  He 
ignores  all  communications  from  me. 
Now.  this  dog  was  a  pedigreed  one. 
bought  as  such,  and  paid  for  as  such.  It 
is  a  loss  to  me,  both  in  first  paying  a 
good  price,  and  then  not  being  able  to 
realize  anything  on  my  investment.  This 
man  shows  dogs  at  the  dog  shows,  owns 
winners,  and  trains  them  for  showing.  I 
have  appealed  to  every  sense  of  justice 
and  fairness  a  man  may  have.  s.  e.  m. 

New  York. 

This  transaction  took  place  more  than 
a  year  ago.  During  March  last  we  did 
extract  a  letter  from  Mr,  Livesey  in 


which  he  expressed  great  annoyance  over 
the  purchaser’s  persistence  to  secure 
from  him  the  registry  certificate  for  this 
Airedale  dog.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Livesey 
has  ignored  letters.  The  purchaser  is 
still  waiting  for  the  registry  certificate 
which  would  add  greatly  to  the  maTket 
value  of  the  progeny  of  the  animal.  Mr. 
Livesey  has  no  doubt  suffered  great  an¬ 
noyance  over  the  transaction,  but  the 
purchaser  has  suffered  a  money  loss 
through  Mr.  Livesey’s  failure  to  fulfil 
his  contract. 

D.  B.  Cornell,  a  former  real  estate 
agent  in  this  town,  has  written  to  a 
Berkshire  friend  that  he  has  ^bought 
four  square  miles  of  land  in  Florida,  not 
far  from  a  government  camp  and  also 
near  Palm  Beach  and  is  to  cut  it  up  into 
small  farms,  build  houses  and  start  a 
town  of  his  own.  The  plan  according  to 
his  statement  is  a  big  one,  the  building 
operations  to  be  very  exclusive,  the  farms 
to  be  started  and  the  scheme  is  to  in¬ 
clude  caring  for  the  cottagers  and  work¬ 
ing  the  farms  while  the  wealthy  tourists 
are  in  the  North  during  the  Summer. 

Cornell’s  past  operations  of  swindles 
on  farmers  from  Great  Barrington,  Mass., 
and  Troy,  N.  Y.,  should  fit  him  for  car¬ 
rying  on  such  a  Florida  land  scheme  as 
is  outlined  above.  At  any  rate  the  above 
communities  are  well  rid  of  this  “un¬ 
desirable  citizen.” 

In  your  January  number  you  carried 
the  ad  of  Kerlin’s  Grand  View  Poultry 
Farm.  Center  Hall,  Pa.  I  took  it  from 
that  they  were  honest  and  reliable  and 
sent  them  $20.90  in  •January  for  100 
chicks  to  be  delivered  April  1.  I  kept 
my  stove  going  for  three  weeks  and  no 
word  from  chicks.  After  sending  to  the 
I.  O.  O.  F.,  a  reference  he  gave,  he  shipped 
the  chicks.  They  stayed  over  Sunday  at 
Oneida,  where  the  postman  took  out  five 
dead.  When  they  got  to  me,  June  4,  12 
of  them  were  not  able  to  stand ;  they 
soon  died.  On  June  5,  I  sent  him  a 
statement  with  the  -postman’s  statement 
of  the  poor  condition  of  chicks  and  have 
received  no  answer.  I  do  not  think  this 
just  for  .Tune-hatched  chicks — $20.90  for 
such  poor  ones.  What  can  you  do? 

New  York.  f.  w.  a. 

The  subscriber  is  mistaken  in  saying 
the  advertisement  of  Kerlin’s  Grand  View 
Poultry  Farm  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
The  proprietor  of  this  poultry  farm  re¬ 
sented  our  presenting  a  previous  com¬ 
plaint  of  this  kind  from  a  subscriber.  We 
can  therefore  suggest  no  means  of  this 
subscriber  getting  redress. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  American  Music  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  1658  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  and  wish  to  know  if  it  is  a  reliable 
company.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  too 
good  an  offer  to  be  reliable.  MRS.  F.  E.  W. 

New  York. 

We  are  having  so  many  inquiries  about 
this  American  Music  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  fake  that  it  seems  necessary  to  ex-  j 
pose  it  again.  We  therefore  reprint  the 
expose  of  this  •  work-at-home  scheme 
which  appeared  in  February  17,  1923 
issue:  “The  American  Music  Publishing 
Company’s  offer  is  ‘For  every  copy  of 
music  that  you  address  and  mail  we 
allow  you  10  cents  per  copy.’  This  of¬ 
fer  is  a  fake  on  the  face  of  it,  as  no 
house  in  any  line  could  afford  to  pay  10 
cents  for  mailing  circulars.  In  reading 
the  offer  carefully  it  will  be  noted  the 
offer  specifies  ‘mailing  circulars  and 
music,’  which  implies  that  the  ‘music’ 
must  be  sold  before  mailed.  This  is 
where  the  sharp  practice  comes  in.  The 
10  cents  will  be  allowed  on  each  piece 
of  music  sold,  which  is  quite  different 
from  what  one  would  understand  from  a 
casual  reading  of  the  circular.  If  the 
individual  who  so  cunningly  devised  the 
circular  were  to  employ  his  talent  along 
legitimate  lines  he  would  be  more  highly 
rewarded  financially,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men,  than  to  try 
to  extract  a  few  dollars  by  a  deception 
from  helpless  women.  Those  answering 
the  advertisements  of  this  concern  are 
asked  to  send  $2  for  ‘working  outfit.’ 
Perhaps  the  meanest  sort  of  petty  j 
swindlers  are  the  work-at-home  schemes 
of  this  kind  that  take  money  in  small 
amounts  from  well-meaning  country  peo¬ 
ple  seeking  some  honorable,  profitable 
employment.  We  can  find  no  record  of 
the  American  Music  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  it  is  probably  just  a  name 
assumed  by  some  sharper  to  promote  an 
easy  money  scheme.” 


Guest  :  “Waiter,  this  steak  is  like 
leather  and  this  knife  is  dull.”  Waiter : 
“You  must  strop  the  knife  on  the  steak.” 
— Michigan  Gargoyle, 


COSTS  LESS  IN  THE  END 


Wherever  you  art , 
on  highway  or 
boulevard,  look  for 
the  signature  of 
the  clinging,  long- 
wearing  Goodyear 
All-Weather  Tread 


The  new  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  with 
the  beveled  All-Weather  Tread  costs 
no  more  to  buy  than  other  good  tires. 

But,  by  reason  of  its  special  and 
exclusive  features,  it  usually  costs 
less  in  the  end. 

The  new  and  improved  rubber  com¬ 
pound  in  its  tread,  for  example, 
assures  longer  wear. 

The  beveled  feature  of  this  tread 
saves  the  carcass  from  vibration  and 
strain. 

The  heavier  sidewalls  offer  extreme 
resistance  to  curb  and  rut  wear. 

These  and  other  advantages  make 
this  the  best  tire  Goodyear  has  ever 
made— a  tire  of  maximum  mileage, 
traction,  freedom  from  trouble,  and 
economy. 

You  can  buy  your  size  from  your 
Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer, 
who  will  help  you  get  from  your  tires 
all  the  mileage  built  into  them  at  the 

factory. 


Made  in  all  sizes  for  pas¬ 
senger  cars  and  trucks 


Long-Time  Farm  Loans 

This  Bank  has  loaned  to  the  farmers  in  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  over  $25,000,000  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  them  over  $137,000  in  dividends. 

If  you  operate  your  own  farm  or  intend  to  purchase  a  farm,  we  are 

Prepared  to  make  a  long-time,  easy-payment  loan.  Interest  at  5 Vzfo. 

aymentc  semi-annually.  Loans  run  for  33  years  but  can  be  paid  at 
borrowers’  option  any  time  after  5  years.  Local  representative  in 
every  district. 

Look  ahead!  If  you  will  need  a  loan  this  season  write  now  for  information. 

The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


Make  t 
Every 
Acre 
Pay 


With  This 
-'Low- 
Priced 
Tool 


DITCH  -  DRAIN  —  TERRACE 

sue^9v^asftdch<iM.d4s 

* *  terraces.  All-steel  adjustable, 

reversible.  Horae  or  tractor  drawn.  10  DAYS  TRIAL. 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  234  Owensboro,  K  y.  Send  for  Free  Book 
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JMb  efode  you  buy 

Fence, Roofing  or  Paints.  We 
sell  direct  from  the  factory  Freight  Prepaid. 
Brown  Fence  A  Wire  Co.,  Deot  4303  ,  Cleveland.  O. 
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GASOLINE  and  MOTOR  OIL 

Uniform  Quality 
Best  Results 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply, 
stating  age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if  possible)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Detehworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  for  private  place  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
all  round  farm  band;  single;  one  capable  of 
driving  tractor  preferred;  state  experience  and 
wages  expected,  with  room  and  board.  Apply 
.1.  WALKER  LOCHEVAN,  Derby,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  farm  hand  and  milker; 

wages  $50  and  board;  $5  a  month  bonus  after 
six  months’  service.  BORDEN’S  FARM  PROD¬ 
UCTS  CO.,  Inc.,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer,  single;  grapes,  apples,  and 
poultry;  no  dairy;  $65  first  month,  and  if 
satisfactory  $75  after,  and  more  money  to  ex¬ 
ceptional  hustler;  no  cigarettes.  GEO.  MOR¬ 
RISON,  Dutchess  Co.,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Respectable  lady  for  housekeeper 
on  beautiful  farm  at  Coxsackie;  no  objection 
to  one  child.  Write  to  JESSE  COLLIER,  Cox¬ 
sackie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — First-class  tractor  mechanic.  Apply 
W.  E.  SCHMICK,  Fruit  Farms,  Hamburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Man  for  Guernsey  test  cow  work; 

must  be  good  milker  and  reliable;  also  neat 
and  honest  man  for  creamery  work;  fine  herd 
and  equipment.  ADVERTISER  3614,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEAMSTERS  wanted  at  State  Hospital  Farm, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.;  wages,  $46.50  to  $56  per 
month,  with  board  and  room.  R.  WOODMAN, 
Superintendent.  _ 

MAN  wanted  who  understands  orcharding  and 
operate  a  tractor.  ADVERTISER  3624,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARTETAKER  wanted,  all  year,  light  work  on 
farm  near  Peekskill;  cottage,  fuel  and  wages 
according  to  work;  healthy  elderly  couple  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  3649,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  housekeeper,  give  na¬ 
tionality  and  wages  expected.  ORCHARD 
CREST,  R.F.D.  1,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  men  as  teamsters  and  dairy¬ 
men  on  farm  near  New  York;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  3655, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  manager  who  works  with  his  men 
for  a  small  farm  attached  to  owner’s  Sum¬ 
mer  home;  must  have  best  references  for  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  tidyness;  wife  to  care  for  small 
dairy  and  make  fresh  butter;  beautiful,  coast 
farm,  comfortable  farm  home,  furnace,  electric 
lights,  plenty  of  water;  pleasant  home  for 
right  people.  Address  J.  E.  McG.,  Little  Comp¬ 
ton,  R.  I. 

WANTED  to  hire,  to  begin  at  once,  on  fruit 
farm,  experienced  single  man;  $50  per  month; 
also  reliable  housekeeper  for  two  men,  $35  per 
month;  give  age,  experience,  etc.  L.  V.  AX- 
TELL,  Perry,  Ohio. 


MAN  Wanted  August  1  to  take  care  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys;  must  lie  good  feeder  ana 
milker  and  understand  A.  R.  work  and  be  of 
good  habits:  state  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  W.  B.  JONES.  Drawer  O.  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Families  with  boys  and  girls  over 
16:  light  clean  work,  good  living  conditions 
and  schools;  also  farmers,  teamsters  and  a 
handy  man  for  repairing  farm  machinery  and 
rough  carpenter  work.  ADVERTISER  3660, 
'•are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  dairy  farm;  wife 
must  board  one  or  two  help;  $80  month  and 
good  7-room  house;  man  must  have  best  ref¬ 
erences;  state  age.  ADVERTISER  366i,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good,  strong  woman  for  general 
housework  for  family  of  three  adults; 
Protestant.  ADVERTISER  3666,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED — We  offer  permanent  positions 
to  experienced  single  milkers,  farm  hands 
and  teamsters  at  good  wages  and  under  excel¬ 
lent  living  and  working  conditions.  WALKER- 
GORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Elderly  woman  who  will  appreciate 
refined,  comfortable  Christian  home  in  coun¬ 
try,  for  general  housework;  by  bachelor,  usually 
alone;  small  house;  furnace  heat,  electricity, 
running  water;  please  state  references  and  pay 
expected.  ADVERTISER  3673,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MILKER  and  HERDSMAN  wanted;  single  man, 
over  30,  to  milk  and  care  for  small  grade 
herd;  must  be  an  experienced  dry-hand  milker, 
cleanly,  methodical,  not  afraid  of  work;  farm 
50  miles  from  New  York;  wages  $75,  room  and 
board;  state  experience  in  milking,  age,  nation¬ 
ality  and  reference.  ADVERTISER  3672,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  in  dairy,  to  handle  17 
cows;  must  be  first-class  cow  man  and  reli¬ 
able;  good  wages  and  modern  house;  permanent 
position;  no  objection  to  children.  GOBEL 
FARMS,  Annandale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — September  1,  working  farm  foreman 
with  wife  who  will  make  butter,  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  place  in  Westchester  County.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3671,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  on  commercial  poultry 
farm;  farm-raised  boy  preferred;  $50  a  month 
with  room  and  board;  year-round  job.  L.  J. 
WEED  &  SON,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  all  around  farm  man,  good 
milker;  good  wages  and  board.  THOS.  Mc- 
MILLEN,  Lafayette,  N.  J. 


WANTED  immediately,  man  who  can  care  for 
herd  registered  Jerseys  and  Holsteins;  milk, 
raise  calves  and  fit  for  show;  state  wages. 
BROOKE  STONER,  Hanover,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single,  Protestant  man  for  general 
farm  work  on  modern  farm;  must  be  of  good 
character  and  habit;  wages  $65  per  month  and 
board.  BOX  148,  Harrison,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — A  woman  to  cook  for  a  farm  board¬ 
ing  house  where  12  to  15  men  are  kept; 
everything  furnished;  wages  $75  a  month;  tier- 
manent  position;  could  use  man  and  wife,  no 
children;  wages  $125  and  found.  ADVERTISER 
3678,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  WANTED  on  farm  immediately;  good 
milker  and  strong;  permanent  position;  $30 
a  month.  MRS.  A.  M.  BISSELL,  Newtown, 
Conn.  Telephone  2-13. 


HERDSMAN  wanted  for  registered  Guernsey 
herd  of’  50  animals;  man  must  be  competent 
and  able  to  conduct  tests;  applicants  must  be 
looking  for  a  permanent  job  and  willing  to 
work  to  produce  tip-top  results;  a  good  chance 
for  the  right  man  but  not  for  one  who  is  more 
interested  in  moving  pictures  than  caring  for 
cows.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  3256,  Boston,  Mass. 


RELIABLE  man  on  small  farm;  eight  cows, 
two  horses,  small  delivery  route;  must  be 
good  milker,  honest,  clean,  obliging;  $40  per 
month,  board,  room;  very  comfortable  Winter 
job;  not  heavy.  ADVERTISER  3693,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  assistant  herdsman  to  work 
in  registered  Jersey  herd.  HALCYON 
FARMS,  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  married,  for  large  commercial  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farm;  fine  buildings  and  equipment; 
location  Northern  New  Jersey;  must  be  an 
experienced  teamster  and  all  around  man; 
wages  $70  with  house,  wood,  and  two  quarts 
lilk;  position  open  for  a  single,  experienced 
man  at  $50,  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
3690,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  for  large  commercial  plant  in 
New  Jersey;  good  location,  fine  buildings  and 
equipment;  house  five  rooms;  wages  $70  a 
month,  wood  and  two  quarts  milk;  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced;  position  also  for  a  single  man  at 
$50  a  month.  ADVERTISER  3691,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  capable,  experienced,  single  man, 
for  general  barn  man  on  dairy  farm;  must 
be  good  milker,  by  hand  and  either  experienced 
in  use  of  Empire  milker  or  willing  to  learn, 
this  is  a  permanent  position  with  good  pay 
and  square  deal  for  a  good  man;  position  open 
any  time  after  July  25;  apply,  stating  wages 
and  experience  to  J.  A.  WAITE,  Lexington, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Partner  on  dairy  farm;  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  man  and  wife;  milk  route  well 
established,  cannot  supply  demand;  with  right 
help  can  return  $20  per  day;  the  right  man 
does  not  have  to  have  much  money  but  must 
be  O.  K.  every  way.  DELAWARE  VIEW 
FARM,  Matamoras,  Pa. 


WANTED — Man  and  w’ife  for  plain,  whole¬ 
some  cooking  and  dish  washing  at  boys’  Sum¬ 
mer  camp  near  Poughkeepsie.  Address  W.  H. 
SAAM,  212  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  at  once,  man  on  farm;  one  that 
understands  care  of  horses  and  cows  and 
is  willing  to  stay  alone  Winters;  state  wages 
expected.  A.  A.  McAUSLIN,  Richmond,  Mass. 


WANTED — A  competent,  reliable  married  man 
as  working  manager  on  up-to-date  farm  in 
South  Jersey;  fruit,  general  farming  and  poul¬ 
try;  salary  and  profit  sharing  basis;  references 
required;  reply  promptly.  Address  DOCTOR, 
340  Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  eighteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  at  present  in  charge  of  commercial 
plant,  is  open  to  good  proposition;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3630,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  on  up-to- 
date  faim  or  estate;  experienced  in  breeding 
purebred  Holstein  cattle,  and  producing  fancy 
market  milk;  position  must  be  large  enough  to 
pay  salary  of  at  least  $2,000  yearly;  if  you 
have  such  to  olfer  will  be  glad  to  detail  my 
experience  in  a  personal  interview.  G.  A.  LAW- 
SON,  Sharon,  Conn. 


WORKING  foreman  or  superintendent,  a  born 
farmer  experienced  in  every  way  desires  a 
permanent  position  before  September;  Ameri¬ 
can,  45  years  old,  married,  family.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3662,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — Have  been  connected  with  best 
Guernsey  herds,  A.  R.  work  and  certified 
milk  production  specialties;  can  manage  herd 
and  farm;  married,  no  children;  $1,800  and 
privileges.  ADVERTISER  3663,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  American,  childless,  desire  permanent 
position  where  capable  workers  are  appre¬ 
ciated;  estate  or  commercial;  refined,  compe¬ 
tent,  neat  and  congenial:  references  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  3659,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  foreman  on  farm; 

married,  2  boys,  10  and  13  years  o'.d;  by 
August  1.  W.  D.  MILLER,  care  Oliffdale  Farm, 
Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  position  as  dairyman,  poultryman  or 
farmer;  thoroughly  experienced;  married,  no 
children;  can  furnish  best  of  references;  state 
wages,  with  house  and  privileges.  Address 
ADVERTISER  3658,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  woman  wishes  position: 

competent  housekeeper  and  cook;  wages  $10 
to  $15  per  week;  boy  6,  girl  4;  modern  conveni¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3676,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  24,  wants  job  gardening,  or  job 
on  poultry  or  general  farm;  some  experience; 
hard  and  willing  worker;  please  state  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  3674,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Young  man,  18  years 
old;  1  year  course  in  poultry  at  Farming- 
dale;  4  months  practical  chick  raising;  handy 
with  tools;  desires  position.  ADVERTISER 
3687,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  single,  aged  59,  desires  permanent 
position  on  place  where  he  could  have  small 
cottage  to  live  in;  thoroughly  understands  all 
branches  of  out  of  doors  ornamental  and  vege¬ 
table  gardening,  as  well  as  raising  purebred 
poultry;  wages  $60  per  month;  dependable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3677,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Position  by  young  married  man;  no 
bad  habits;  experienced  in  farming  and  poul¬ 
try  raising;  drive  Ford;  country  estate  pre¬ 
ferred.  O.  D.  PAGE,  R.  F.  D.  29,  Belgrade, 
Me. 


AN  ELDERLY,  single  farmer  and  vegetable 
gardener,  sound,  with  good  disposition,  etc., 
wishes  position  on  farm  or  gentleman’s  place, 
prefers  good  home  to  high  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3680,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  manager  of  large  poultry  plant  or 
farm;  20  years’  experience  in  poultry,  farm¬ 
ing  and  milk  business;  Protestant;  American; 
36  years  old;  married;  honest  and  no  bad  habits; 
best  references.  Write  for  full  particulars  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3670,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  desires  position;  man 
years  of  experience  with  poultry  and  garden; 
wife  to  help  with  housework;  would  also  con¬ 
sider  boarding  house  on  modern  farm;  best  of 
references;  please  state  details  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  3683,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  open  for  high-class,  permanent 
position,  supt,  or  assistant;  single,  35;  17 

vrs.  experience  incubation,  brooding,  raising 
chicks,  use  electric  light  for  heavy  production, 
trapnesting,  pedigreeing,  line  breeding;  no  bad 
habits,  not  afraid  of  hard  word  or  long  hours; 
can  produce  results;  go  any  where.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3681,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  position  on  large  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  have  had  three  years’  all 
around  experience  with  poultry;  single,  good 
habits,  willing  worker;  can  give  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3679,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MOTHER  and  son  wishes  position,  on  fruit  farm 
only.  MRS.  A.  BAUNACII  Box  41,  Kingston, 
N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  young  man,  college 
training,  8  years’  experience,  desires  position 
as  manager;  prefer  plant  on  estate  or  institu¬ 
tion  where  ability  and  honesty  are  appreciated; 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  3686,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple.  working  caretakers, 
private  country  home;  woman  general  house¬ 
keeper,  man  handy  tools,  garden,  lawn,  licensed 
driver;  reasonable  compensation;  permanent. 
ADVERTISER  3690,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  A1  condition;  land  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation:  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


200-ACRE  FARM — 32  registered  and  grade  Hol¬ 
steins,  purebred  Lakenvelders;  50  acres  tim¬ 
ber,  apple  orchard,  complete  farm  equipment. 
C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


HARDWARE  and  plumbing  business  for  sale  in 
Jersey’s  rich  farm  county;  business  estab¬ 
lished  in  1870;  splendid  opportunity.  BOX  292, 
Whitehouse  Station,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 115  acres;  Vermont;  1  mile 
from  Massachusetts;  wood,  timber,  sugar  and 
apple  orchard;  trout  brook;  old  house,  in  good 
repair;  fireplaces;  brick  oven;  running  water 
furnished;  basement  barn;  farming  tools;  wag¬ 
on,  buggy,  surrey,  single  and  double  harness; 
good  horse;  hay  in  barn;  price  $2,000,  ha'.f  cash; 
possession  Sept.  1.  ADVERTISER  3623,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 131-acre  New  York  dairy  farm, 
high  cultivation,  near  churches,  school,  stores; 
good  buildings,  silo,  outbuildings;  running  water 
in  house,  barn,  milkhouse;  federal  tested  dairy 
or  without.  ADVERTISER  3604,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  hay,  grain  and 
dairy  farms  in  Northern  New  York;  all  trac¬ 
tor  worked  fields;  very  convenient  to  barn;  200 
tons  hay  now  ready  to  cut;  70  acres  grain;  20 
acres  planted;  fully  equipped  and  stocked;  plen¬ 
ty  water;  failing  health  reason  for  selling.  J. 
A.  STALKER,  Whallonsburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  chicken  farm,  11  acres,  in¬ 
cluding  7-room  frame  house,  6  modern  chicken 
houses,  1,500  White  Leghorns,  mare,  goat  just 
fresh,  barn,  carriage,  and  complete  equipment; 
excellent  location;  capable  of  expansion  and 
now  paying  large  returns;  reason  for  selling, 
death.  Apply  P.  J.  DIAMOND,  Germonds,  New 
City,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  grain  farm;  52  acres, 
42  tillable,  balance  pasture  and  woodland;  7- 
room  house,  barn,  wagon  house,  corn  crib,  4 
poultry  houses,  2  brooder-  houses;  fruit  of  all 
kind;  near  concrete  State  road;  2%  miles  to 
Budd  Lake,  3  miles  to  Hackettstown.  C.  W. 
PRICE,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


ATTRACTIVE  country  home  in  Dutchess  county, 
8  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  101  acres;  % 
mile  from  station  and  State  road;  beautiful 
views  and  shady  lawns;  fine  10-room  house, 
large  barn,  etc. ;  35  acres  valuable  oak  woods, 
remainder  fertile,  tillable  land;  60  apple  trees, 
all  other  fruits  and  berries;  new  International 
tractor  and  plow,  implements,  entire  furniture, 
100  chickens;  $10,500,  terms.  ADVERTISER 
3635,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM — Exceptional  sacrifice  on  ac¬ 
count  of  death,  84-acre  farm,  35  acres  tim¬ 
ber,  rest  clear;  11-room  house  and  bath;  large 
sun  parlor  porch,  all  modern  improvements; 
ideal  for  boarders;  2  large  barns;  300  ft.  mod¬ 
ern  henhouses;  1,100  laying  hens,  1,000  young 
chickens:  4  colony  houses;  large  feed  houses; 
3,000  incubator  capacity;  2  young  horses,  3 
cows;  price  $12,000,  $5,000  cash.  MOROWITZ 
BROS.,  Sullivan  Co.,  Cocheeton  Center,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa,;  40  miles  West 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstown; 
825  apple  trees,  standard  varieties;  12  acres 
peaches;  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  strawber¬ 
ries,  pears;  cherries,  raspberries,  currants  and 
asparagus  in  abundance;  stone  house  and  barn; 
20  acres  woodland;  good  markets;  deal  includes 
all  crops  and  machinery,  Fordson  tractor,  Bean 
power  sprayer,  horses,  chickens  and  bees;  bar¬ 
gain  at  $15,000.  F.  H.  YARNALL,  934  High 
Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


ONE  of  the  best  poultry  plants  near  New  York 
will  be  sold  on  very  favorable  terms;  $4,500 
cash  required;  unusual  opportunity  to  step  into 
a  profitable  business.  C.  8.  BARKELEW, 
Millington,  N.  J. 


50  ACRES  and  new  6-room  bungalow,  beauti¬ 
fully  located,  within  commuting  distance  of 
New  York;  choice  tillage,  suitable  for  fruit, 
truck,  poultry;  $4,000  cash,  balance  easy  terms. 
C.  S.  BARKELEW,  Millington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Widow’s  farm,  160  acres;  wood  lot; 

all  kinds  of  fruit;  house  O.  K.;  bams,  etc.; 
splendid  view;  price  $5,000,  easy  terms.  Owner, 
MRS.  CHRISTINA  STEUERWALD,  Hillsdale, 
Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  7-room  modern  house,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  value  $6,000,  for  poultry  farm; 
must  be  on  State  road  near  New  York  City; 
no  agents.  MRS.  K.  KINNEAR,  21  East  38tb 
St.,  New  York  City. 


COUNTRY  residence  and  farm  for  sale;  situated 
on  eminence  a  few  miles  east  of  Pine  Plains 
village,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  near  'the  division 
line  between  the  counties  of  Dutchess  hnd  Co¬ 
lumbia;  fine  12-room  house,  finished  in  chestnut 
and  black  walnut;  good  farm  buildings;  water 
lead  from  never  failing  spring  by  pipe  to  all 
buildings;  short  distance  from  State  road,  lead¬ 
ing  from  Rhinebeck  to  Berkshires;  250  acres  of 
good  land;  well  calculated  for  residence  or 
Summer  boarding  house;  known  as  the  Herman 
Miller  farm;  buildings  insured  for  $15,000; 
price  reduced  to  $10,000  to  effect  immediate 
sale.  FRANK  ENO,  Executor,  Pine  Plains, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCING  FRUIT  FARM— Sure  income,  con¬ 
sisting  of  165  acres,  1,600  apple  trees,  Mac¬ 
kintosh  Reds,  Baldwins  and  Wealthies;  pears, 
quinces,  grapes,  and  strawberries;  situated  in 
the  fruit  belt,  52  miles  from  Boston,  State 
road  all  the  way;  1,000  to  2,000  cords  of  wood; 
buildings  in  excellent  condition,  also  buildings 
for  600  hens,  tools  and  farm  machinery  go  with 
farm;  trout  stream  running  through  farm; 
should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated;  price  $17,000. 
ADVERTISER  3665,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  to  rent,  with  privilege  of 
buying;  within  30  to  35  miles;  State  road, 
for  fruit  and  poultry  for  next.  Spring.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3664,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  purchase  from  one  to  five  acres  on 
lake  or  river,  well  timbered,  suitable  for 
camping;  distance  from  railroad  no  object,  but 
must  be  within  75  miles  of  New  York;  full 
particulars  to  CHANCE,  70  Irving  Place,  New 
York. 


POULTRY  FARM,  new  equipment,  electric 
lights,  running  water  throughout,  bungalow, 
barn;  900  Leghorns;  bargain.  HARRY  TAP- 
LEY,  Forestport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Orchard  View  Farm,  62*4  acres, 
level,  Finger  Lake  region;  very  productive 
orchard,  other  fruit;  good  buildings,  all  strict¬ 
ly  modern;  ideal  poultry  and  grain  farm;  elec¬ 
tric  plant;  owner’s  home  50  years;  conveniently 
located;  ill  health  only  reason  for  selling;  fine 
country  home;  write  for  particulars.  JOHN  I. 
BOWER,  Cayuga  Co.,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


TWO  large  furnished  rooms  for  light  house¬ 
keeping;  in  the  country;  on  State  road;  very 
pleasant  location.  MRS.  A.  SAUERBRIE,  Dor- 
mansville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— In  New  York  State,  Warren  or  Sar¬ 
atoga  counties,  farm  bordering  lake  or  large 
river,  with  timber;  not  less  than  60  acres;  must 
be  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  3675,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


VILLAGE  POULTRY  FARM — Fully  stocked  and 
equipped;  3  squares  from  station;  fronts  on 
street;  bordered  in  back  by  lake;  town  water 
and  gas  piped;  electricity  available;  600  layers; 
1,500  young  stock;  7-room  house;  a  splendid  pay¬ 
ing  proposition;  price  reasonable;  easy  terms. 
JOHN  A.  WATTS,  Wyoming,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 1-acre  poultry  plant,  stocked  and 
equipped:  capacity  1,000;  fine  country  home; 
all  improvements;  near  markets  and  station; 
bargain.  Address  ADVERTISER  3669,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  place  on  main  automobile 
road,  also  within  commuting  distance  of  New 
York;  state  price.  C.  PREUSS,  415  Charlotte 
PI.,  Glendale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  poultry  farm  for  sale,  fully  equipped 
THOS.  BOULTON,  owner,  Lincoln  City,  Del. 


COMMUTERS  little  farm  on  Lackawanna,  31 
miles  out;  new  6-room  house,  bath,  all  im¬ 
provements;  American  neighborhood;  4%  acres 
of  land;  10  minutes  walk  to  depot  and  village; 
$8,500,  half  cash,  balance  as  rent;  inspection 
any  week  day.  JOHN  V.  HAAS,  Homeville, 
Millington,  N.  J. 


WANTED  by  experienced  farmer,  33,  fully 
equipped  farm  to  work  on  shares,  with  privi¬ 
lege  of  buying.  ADVERTISER  3682,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  shore  waterfront,  poultry, 
fruit  and  truck  farm;  223  acres,  100  under 
cultivation;  beautiful  location;  fine  beach, 
oysters,  fishing,  bathing;  1,000,000  feet  tim¬ 
ber;  good  buildings;  price  $12,000,  $2,500  cash. 
W.  J.  VESSEY,  Shell  town,  Md. 

i  .  ■  ■ .  - . . .  . ...  , 

WANTED — A  good  sized  portable  house,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition;  state  details  and  price  f.o.b 
cars.  JULIA  STUART,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 

i  —  - - - 

GENTLEMAN’S  FARM,  12  acres,  part  orchard, 
14-room  house,  steam  heat,  -outside  buildings; 
1  hour  from  New  York;  on  State  road;  also 
suitable  for  inn  or  boarding  house;  wonderful 
bargain,  $12,500.  J.  M.  SCHERER,  Harrington 
Park,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Completely  equipped  commercial 
fruit  farm;  sickness  forces  quick  disposal; 
17 y2  acres;  Clintondale,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 
on  good  road,  10  minutes  from  village,  6  miles 
from  Poughkeepsie;  11-room  house,  bath  and 
toilet;  5,000  grapeviues  (mainly  Concords) ; 
currants  yield  3,000  quarts;  375  apple  trees, 
(Baldwins,  Greenings,  McIntosh-  and  Ben 
Davis);  170  pear,  20  plum,  20  cherry,  20  peach; 
horse,  cow,  geese,  chickens;  all  farm  stock 
and  tools;  large  barn,  garage,  cold-storage, 
wood  -ouse,  chicken  house,  etc. ;  sacrifice  to 
quick  buyer;  price  $13,000,  cash  $7,500;  mort¬ 
gage  $5,500  or  $16,000  with  crops.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3684,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  equipped,  1,000  or 
more;  modern;  stocked;  rent  or  buy.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3685,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  exchange  my  100-acre  Alfalfa 
farm  in  Central  New  York  for  smaller  farm 
or  would  sell  on  easy  terms,  or  would  take 
partner  with  $3,000;  have  large  herd  of  reg¬ 
istered  Jerseys;  city  market  for  cream;  if  you 
have  own  help,  here  is  a  money-maker.  Ad¬ 
dress  A.  B.  C.,  Oriskany  FaBs,  N.  Y. 


FARM  wanted  that  can  be  bought  small  amount 
down,  balance  monthly;  possession  late  F'all ; 
answer,  price,  description.  S.,  BOX  83,  Bed¬ 
ford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm,  22  acres.  MRS.  A.  J. 
NICHOLS,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  old  Dutch  Col.  house,  re¬ 
cently  renovated,  all  improvements  except 
gas;  large,  good  outbuildings;  2(4  acres  land; 
3  miles  from  Plainfield  on  main  road;  near 
school  and  trolley,  easy  commuting  to  New 
York  City;  $12,500.  Apply  owner,  JAS.  A. 
HOWE,  Mountain  Ave.,  Scotch  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Poultry  farm  for  cash  or  share  of 
profit;  Central  Pennsylvania;  1,500  layers; 
unlimited  range;  8,400  incubator  capacity;  es¬ 
tablished  egg  and  chick  trade.  WM.  SEIDEL, 
Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  985. 
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For  Hillsides 


and  Level  Land 

The  plow  body  swivels  on 
chilled  bearings  and  is  easily 
released  and  securely  locked; 
and  the  plow  bottom  is  shaped 
to  insure  an  easier,  better  job 
of  plowing  on  either  hillsides 
or  level  land  with 

JOHN  DEERE 

Syracuse  Hillside  Plows 

John  Deere -Syracuse  Hill¬ 
side  plows  of  the  821  series 
have  long  moldboards  of  good 
turn,  insuring  a  clean  furrow 
slice,  with  grass  and  weeds  well 
buried.  Either  white  iron  or 
tempered  steel  moldboards, 
suitable  for  use  in  a  variety  of 
soils. 

Extra  strong  but  unusually 
light  weight  plows  due  to  com¬ 
bined  use  of  steel  and  mallea¬ 
ble  iron.  Two-piece  truss  steel 
beam,  guaranteed  not  to  bend 
or  break. 

Various  sizes  with  side-shift¬ 
ing  clevis.  Sold  by  John  Deere 
dealers. 


upstairs 

downstairs 

in  the  basement 

in  the  barn 
in  the  garage 
outdoors 

evemohen 


f.  o.  b.  factory 


if 


Writ®  today,  address  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  for  free 
booklet  describing  Syra¬ 
cuse  Walking  Plows.  Ask 
for  Booklet  CH-637. 


ji 


JOHNSDEERE 


|THE  TRADE  MARK  Or  UUAU 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 


Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 


fella  all  about  Paint  and  Painting-  for  Durability.  Valu- 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILD  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1843 


0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn;  N.  Y. 


The  Ireland  Geared  Hoists 

More  and  more  the  hoist  is  becoming  a  necessity 
to  the  worthwhile  farmer.  In  storing  hay,  grain, 

potatoes,  or  ice,  it 
does  away  with  the 
services  of  the 
extra  hired  man. 

Write  for  circular 
and  price  sheet  to¬ 
day.  We  have  a 
hoist  especially 
adapted  for  hay¬ 
ing.  It  can  be 
operated  direct 
fom  the  load. 


Let  us  quote  you 
at  once. 


Ireland  Machinery  &  Foundry  Company 
11-13  State  Street,  Norwich,  New  York 


Bays  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No. 

" '  rnt 


^44  Light  running,  easy  cleaning. 
m  *  close  skimming,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  worl 
ttaiidblD.  Made  also  in  four  larger  aizea  up  to 

No.  S  1*2  shown  here  ;  sold  on 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  ewn 
cost  and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  (1) 

ALBAUGH  DOVER  CO  .  2171  Marshall  Bl., 


Ch 


caeo 


DING 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE 
FEEDING  INSTRUCTIONS 


This  free  folder  gives  you  valuable  information  as  to 
how  MORE  PROFIT  can  be  made  from  poultry,  lioga 
and  stock  by  using  STRUVEN'S  FISH  MEAL.  It 
supplies  the  needed  protein*  and  minerals  forth ealthv 
growth.  The  ideal  feed  supplement,— made  from 
fresh,  whole  fish,  finely  ground.  Write  today! 


CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.  -  Baltimore,  Md.  j 


How  lead  keeps  the  wolf 
from  your  door 


LEAD  helps  to  protect  you 
^  from  famine.  Each  year 
your  daily  food  supply  grows 
more  dependent  upon  the 
proper  use  of  the  fertilizers  lead 
helps  to  make. 

Enriching  the  soil 

Phosphates  are  the  basis  of 
nearly  all  artificial  fertilizers. 
The  phosphates  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid  give  one  of  the 
elements  plant  life  needs.  Be¬ 
cause  lead  successfully  resists 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  it 
is  used  for  lining  the  rooms  and 
tanks  in  which  the  fertilizer 
manufacturing  processes  are 
carried  on,  for  making  the 
pipes  which  convey  the  corro¬ 
sive  liquids,  and  for  the  pails 
and  other  containers  used  about 
the  factory. 

Lead  aids  the  farmer  in  protect¬ 
ing  his  fruit  trees,  vines,  and  truck 
crops.  He  sprays  them  with  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead  to  poison  insects  that 
would  otherwise  destroy  them. 

Lead  in  batteries 

In  the  modern  farmer’s  tractors, 
trucks,  and  automobiles  a  storage 
battery,  mostly  lead,  provides  elec¬ 
tric  current  for  starting,  lighting, 
and  ignition.  Lead-tin  solder  seals 
gasoline  tank  and  radiator.  Lith¬ 
arge,  a  lead  oxide,  is  used  in  refining 
the  gasoline  that  makes  the  tractor, 
truck,  and  automobile  go. 

Electric  light  bulbs  and  lamp 
chimneys  throughout  house  and 
farm  buildings  are  made  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  lead  glass. 

Painting  with  lead 

As  paint,  lead  helps  to  protect 
the  farmer’s  house,  farm  buildings, 
and  equipment. 


Red-lead,  an  oxide  of  lead,  makes 
a  paint  that  guards  the  metal  of  his 
windmill  and  machinery  against 
the  attacks  of  rust  and  thus  pro¬ 
longs  their  usefulness  indefinitely. 

White-lead  is  the  paint  usually 
used  for  wood  and  other  non-metal- 
lic  surfaces  on  farms  and  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Practically  every¬ 
where  one  goes — on  sea  or  land — 
he  can  see  or  touch  white-lead 
paint. 

More  property  owners  than  ever 
before  are  learning  the  value  of  the 
phrase,  “Save  the  surface  and  you 
save  all.”  And  they  are  saving  the 
surface  with  white-lead,  or  at  least 
with  paint  containing  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  white-lead. 

Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy 

National  Lead  Company  makes 
white-lead  of  the 
highest  quality 
and  sells  it,  mixed 
with  pure  linseed 
oil,  under  the 
name  and  trade¬ 
mark  of  Dutch 
Boy  White-Lead. 

The  figure  of  the 
Dutch  Boy  is  re¬ 
produced  on  every 
keg  of  white-lead 
and  is  a  guarantee  of  exceptional 
purity. 

Dutch  Boy  products  also  include 
red-lead,  linseed  oil,  flatting  oil, 
babbitt  metals,  and  solder. 

Among  other  products  manufac¬ 
tured  by  National  Lead  Company 
are  bar  lead,  litharge,  glassmakers’ 
red-lead,  lead  pipe,  battery  red- 
lead,  orange  mineral,  and  die  cast¬ 
ings. 

More  about  lead 

If  you  use  lead,  or  think  you 
might  use  it  in  any  form,  write  to 
us  for  specific  information. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  111  Broadway;  Boston,  131  State  St.;  Buffalo,  116  Oak  St.; 
Chicago,  900  West  18th  St.;  Cincinnati,  659  Freeman  Ave.;  Cleveland, 
820  West  Superior  Ave. :  Pittsburgh.  National  Lead  and  Oil  Co.  of  Pa.,  316 
Fourth  Ave.;  Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co_.,  437  Chestnut  j 
St.;  St.  Louis,  722  Chestnut  St.;  San  Francisco,  485  California  St. 


With  pump 
capacity  of 
200  gallons 
per  hour. 
3  5-gallon 
galvanized 
tank  and 
60 - cy  cl o 
motor. 


The  Fairbanks-Morse 
Automatic  Home  Water 
Plant  delivers  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  water,  under  pres¬ 
sure,  at  a  cost  of  two  cents 
a  day  or  less.  Operates 
from  any  electric  circuit  or 
home  light  plant  system. 
Simple,  automatic,  quiet 
and  dependable. 

Literature  and  name  of 
your  dealer  will  be  gladly 
furnished  on  request. 

Other  types  and  sizes  at 
proportionately  low  prices. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  Chicago 
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Plumbinq-Pipe-FitHnqs 


Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  .yourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  In-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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M  ore  Ab  out  Mode  rn  Milk  Goats 


I 'have  certainly  been  interested  in  the  articles  in  Tiie 
Ik  N.-Y.  on  milk  goats.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  all  you 
say  of  them  is  true,  they  will  fill  a  real  need  in  our 
farm  system.  We  are  clearing  a  new  farm  on  virgin 
soil — 25  acres  of  level,  well-drained,  sandy  loam,  with 
more  available  if  we  want  it.  Last  Winter  we  cleared 
two  acres  with  stump-puller  and  dynamite,  and  it  looks 
promising.  Our  main  crops  are  to  be  chickens  and 
strawberries — we  have  about  a  thousand  nice  chickens 
this  year,  and  they  are  doing  well  on  a  fenced  range 
on  the  cut-over  land,  where  the  suckers  from  the  old 
stumps  give  them  cool  shade. 

We  find  that  one  of  the  most  expensive  parts  of  land¬ 
clearing  is  keeping  down  the  brush  on  land  once  cut 
over,  but  not  yet  stumped.  Now  it  appears  to  me  thai 
goats  would  do  all  this  for  us,  besides  doing  what  cows 
would  do — furnish  milk  for  us  and  the  chickens,  furn¬ 
ish  manure  for  the  berries,  and  in  Winter  provide  an 
outlet  for  the  clover  hay  that  would  be  a  sort  of  by¬ 
product  of  a  proper  rotation  to  prepare  the  land  for 
strawberries.  It  also  seems  to  us  that  goats  would 
have  the  further  advantage  of  being  comparatively  small 
units,  so  that  an  average  small  farmer  would  be  able 
to  keep  a  purebred  proven  buck  and  have  a  high-class 
herd,  whereas  if  he  kept  cows,  two  to  four  say,  he 
could  not  have  anything  but  scrubs,  for  there  is  not  a 
purebred  bull  within  miles  that  is  available  for  public 
use,  and  he  could  not  afford,  nor  wish  to  be  bothered 
with  his  own  bull. 

Your  articles  have  not  said  much  about  the  housing 
of  goats.  Cannot  you  give  us  an  article  now  that  will 
fell  something  about  what  kind  of  a  building  is  needed 
for  goats,  how  much  protection  they  need,  feeding  and 
care  of  breeding  goats,  feeding  and  care  of  kids,  etc.? 
Of  course,  most  farmers  would  keep  their  goats  in  any 
available  shed  or  portion  of  the  barn,  but  since  this 
is  a  new  place,  we  would  have  to  build  some  sort  of 
shelter.  We  will  try  out  only  one  or  two  at  first,  hut 
if  they  did  well  would 
hope  to  keep  eight  or  ten, 
perhaps.  We  would  want 
a  building  simple  and  in¬ 
expensive,  but  rifilit. 

What  would  you  sug¬ 
gest?  Should  the  goats 
be  tied  up  in  stalls,  or 
kept  in  pens? 

One  more  question  — 

'are  goats  poisoned  by 
sheep-laurel,  and  will 
they  eat  poison  ivy? 

JOSEPH  A.  HA.TAR. 

Mn  ssaohu  setts. 

A  POPULAR  S  U  P»- 
JECT. — Since  the 
first  paper  on  the  milk 
goats  appeared  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  a  great  many 
inquiries  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  we  have 
found  that  many  are  al¬ 
ready  breeding  these 
useful  little  animals, 
and  that  they  are 
steadily  gaining  in 
popularity.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  milk 
goats  were  attracting  a 
good  deal  of  attention 
in  America,  but  we  had 

no  idea  of  the  masses  who  are  already  breeding 
them,  and  that  there  were  also  several  well-estab¬ 
lished  herds  in  the  East.  For  many  years  this  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  confined  largely  to  the  Western 
section,  with  the  principal  center  in  California,  but 
within  the  past  five  or  six  years  they  have  very 
rapidly  spread  abroad,  until  at  this  time  nearly 
all  sections  of  our  country  have  at  least  a  few. 


Kids  Like  Kids.  Fig.  4 1 0 

the  doe  needs  but  a  small  pasture,  and  the  rule  is 
where  but  one  or  tw.o  animals  are  kept,  to  tether 
them  out  on  a  rope  where  grass  and  weeds  grow, 
and  to  change  them  to  new,  fresh  ground  each  day. 
Where  reasonably  good  pasture  can  he  had,  goats 
do  not  require  any  additional  feed ;  but  in  places 
where  the  doe  must  be  confined  much,  or  all  the 
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time,  she  may  be  fed  in  addition  to  what  green 
food  she  will  eat,  an  occasional  bran  mash,  and 
about  a  pint  of  oats  twice  a  day,  alternating  the 
bran  and  oats,  giving  one  at  night  and  the  other 
in  the  morning.  Two  feeds  a  day  is  all  that  is 
required  to  keep  the  doe  in  perfect  condition;  and 
up  to  a  high  milk  flow ;  but  as  stated,  where  good 
pasture  abounds  no  other  feed  is  needed.  Does  in 
kid  should  not  lie  fed  too  much  grain,  although 
a  cooling  bran  mash  is  relished  and  is  beneficial. 
Salt  should  he  fed  at  least  once  each  week;  not  in 
the  feed,  but  given  separately.  Water  night  and 
morning,  and  always  keep  the  doe  tied  in  the 
shade  through  very  hot  weather  if  you  expect  her 
to  do  her  best  at  the  milk  pail.  Always  use  a 
swivel,  or  two  of  them  on  the  ropes,  and  use  care 
and  judgment  when  staking  out,  so  that  they  will 
not  become  entangled  and  choke.  Don’t  tie  them 
near  a  fence,  or  by  objects  which  they  can  drag 
away;  lint  use  an  iron  liar  properly  set  in  the 
ground.  A  good  doe  will  milk  close  up  to  kidding, 
but  it  is  advisable  to  dry  her,  so  as  to  give  at  least 
six  weeks  of  rest — two  months  is  better,  since  you 
must  not  forget  that  it  is  a  drain  on  the  system  to 
nourish  properly  a  pair  of  unborn  kids,  and  supply 
a  large  amount  of  milk  at  the  same  time. 

WINTER  FEEDING.— The  Winter  feed  should 
consist  of  clean  fresh  hay,  preferably  fine  upland 
hay,  or  clover,  or  if  weeds  are  dried,  they  make 
splendid  feed,  are  greatly  relished  by  the  doe,  since 
this  is  her  natural  Summer  feed,  and  you  will  note 
that  she  leaves  all  else  to  pick  the  last  dry  leaf 
from  the  hay  given  her.  Add  to  this  oats  and  bran, 
or  use  the  most  convenient  dairy  feeds  at  hand,  all 
of  which  are  good  if  in  a  sweet,  clean  condition, 
though  you  must  never  give  sour,  or  moldy  feeds 
of  any  sort  to  any  animal,  and  the  goat  is  no  ex¬ 


ception,  quite  contrary  to  the  belief  of  some. 

A  CONTINUOUS  MILK  YIELD.— The  average 
family,  say  of  five  people,  should  keep  two  does,  one 
to  freshen  in  the  Fall,  and  the  other  in  the  Spring. 
By  so  doing  one  has  a  generous  supply  of  the  finest 
milk  iu  the  world  at  all  times.  If  it  is  desired  to 
raise  a  doe  kid  or  two.  these  may  be  started  on  the 
doe,  and  gradually  weaned  to  grain  feeds  at  three 
months  old,  supplemented  by  plenty  of  weeds  and 
green  grass,  apple  tree  trimmings,  lawn  clippings,  etc. . 

HOUSES  FOR  MILK  GOATS.— Your  goat  barns 
need  cost  but  a  few  dollars,  two  piano  boxes  set 
back  to  back,  with  partitions  removed,  make  an 
ideal  home  for  two  does,  and  also  give  you  room 
enough  for  a  grain  box,  and  storeroom  for  hay. 
Put  in  two  small  windows  on  the  south  side,  cover 
the  boxes  with  roofing  paper,  well  tacked  on  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  wind  and  rain,  hang  on  hinges  a  con¬ 
venient  sized  door,  and  that  is  all  you  need.  Al¬ 
ways  keep  each  doe  tied  in  her  own  stall,  or  box 
stall  all  its  own.  Do  not  keep  two  does,  especially 
two  in  kid  in  the  same  stall,  as  they  are  liable  to 
butt  each  other  and  thereby  cause  abortion.  A 
good  milk  doe  of  Nubian.  Toggenberg  or  Saanen 
breeding,  whether  a  grade  or  a  purebred,  wiir  live 
and  milk  for  about  12  years,  or  as  long  as  a  cow 

will.  Of  course  some 
does  will  last  longer 
than  others,  but  from 
10  to  12  years  is  about 
the  average  life  of  the 
milk  doe.  Arrange  your 
feed  racks,  so  that  the 
animals  must  feed 
through  the  slats,  as 
they  are  wasteful  of 
their  hay,  and  only 
need  a  very  little  at  a 
time;  3  lbs.  of  hay  at 
a  feed  is  quite  sufficient. 
Do  not  give  more  than 
a  pint  of  oats  or  bran 
at  a  single  feed,  and 
give  this  twice  daily. 
The  care  of  goats  is 
very  easy  and  many 
women  are  among  the 
most  popular  breeders 
of  the  high-class  milk¬ 
ers. 

IIOW  TO  START 
WITH  MILK  GOATS. 
— Never  think  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  doe  which  has 
lately  become  fresh.  It  would  ruin  her  udder  to 
ship  her  when  in  full  milk  on  a  long  express  trip. 
Always  plan  to  buy  a  doe  which  lias  been  bred  be¬ 
fore  shipment,  then  she  will  get  accustomed  to  her 
new  home  and  owner,  surroundings,  etc.,  and  feel 
safely  content  when  the  time  for  the  milk  period 
comes  round.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  buy  kids  in  the 
Fall  that  were  born  in  the  previous  Spring;  these 
cost  less  than  mature  animals,  and  you  have  learned 
to  care  for  them  while  growing  to  milking  age. 

NEAR-BY  STOCK  PREFERRED.— It  is  not  now 


“ Elusive  Lucy”  a  Typical  Representative  of  the 
Xubian  Breed  of  Goats — One  Day  Old.  Fig.  412 


Xot  a  Black  Bear,  but  the  Purebred  Xubian  Buck 
Goat  “ Xubian  Chief.”  Fig.  409 


HOW  TO  FEED  A  MILK  GOAT.— Milking  does 
require  about,  the  same  care  and  attention  that  we 
would  give  to  a  cow;  and  should  be  kept  under 
the  same  conditions  as  far  as  possible.  However, 
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Mr.  Edward  DufReld,  of  Long  Island,  sends  this 
picture.  He  says  it  represents  a  four-year-old  graft 
of  Banana  apple  with  72  fruits  on  it. 

necessary  to  send  long  distances  to  buy  goats,  as  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  herds  of  more  or  less 
reputation,  and  they  will  do  better  if  purchased  in 
about  the  same  latitude  in  which  you  live,  than  if 
brought  in  from  more  remote  sections.  Therefore 
if  you  live  in  New  York  State,  buy  your  goats  as 
near  you  as  is  possible,  provided  you  can  secure 
what  you  require.  If  you  live  in  the  South,  it  is 
best  to  buy  goats  accustomed  to  that  climate,  al¬ 
though  the  milk  goats  are  very  hardy,  and  withstand 
all  sorts  of  climatic  changes.  Our  experiences  have 
been  that  goats  brought  from  California  to  the 
Adirondacks  in  Northern  New  York,  did  not  ac¬ 
climate  themselves  until  the  second  year.  Animals 
bought  in  the  North  can  safely  be  sent  South,  as 
they  will  adapt  themselves  to  a  warm  climate 
easier  than  they  will  to  a  cold  one,  although  the 
northern  limits  of  Canada  breed  many  of  the  finest 
milkers  to  he  had,  as  well  as  Nova  Scotia,  and  even 
Labrador.  These  extremes  show  that  the  animals 
will  acclimate  themselves  in  almost  any  section 
within  a  short  time.  A  note  of  interest,  to  us,  was 
the  acquirement  of  a  purebred  Nubian  buck  from 
California.  He  came  to  us  in  early  June,  and  was 
then  a  mature  animal  three  years  old.  Nubians 
have  short,  soft,  silky  coats,  and  this  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  was  as  soft  as  satin.  The  first  Winter  he 
had  to  be  kept  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  stables, 
and  even  then  seemed  to  suffer  from  the  cold,  his 
coat  being  so  short  and  fine  that  little  protection 
was  afforded,  but  at  the  end  of  the  second  Winter, 
lie  had  acquired  a  coat  as  thick  as  that  of  a  Shet¬ 
land  pony,  and  became  as  hardy  as  an  oak,  with¬ 
standing  our  weather,  which  often  goes  to  80  below 
zero,  which  I  assure  you  will  pucker  up  the  Jer¬ 
seys  and  many  other  breeds  of  cows.  All  things 
considered,  the  milk  goat  is  the  most  hardy  of  any 
of  our  domestic  animal  servants. 

BREEDING  MILK  GOATS  ON  FARMS.— The 
foregoing  has  been  written  largely  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  wish  to  keep  one  or  two  milk  does  for 
a  family  milk  supply,  and  now  we  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  interest  being  developed  by  breeding  on 
farms  where  we  have  more  natural  conditions  and 
plenty  of  range  for  them.  In  cut-over  sections  and 
in  mountainous  districts  are  the  ideal  home  for  the 
goats.  As  brush  removers,  where  help  is  expensive, 
they  have  no  equal  and  will  pay  you  a  profit  while 
doing  the  job  and  save  you  the  expense,  time  and 
labor.  If  you  have  a  brush  pasture  where  the  cows 
can  scarcely  find  enough  to  fill  them  up,  unless 
compelled  to  travel  all  day,  if  you  will  turn  in  a 
few  milk  goats,  you  will  be  amazed  at  what  they 
will  do  to  the  brush  in  a  single  Summer.  Naturally 
goats  are  browsers,  and  not  grazers,  and  if  given 
their  liberty  and  choice  of  feeds,  they  will  in¬ 
variably  strip  the  green  leaves  and  shoots  as  high 
as  they  can  reach,  until  eventually  every  bit  of 
browse  and  brush  has  been  killed  out,  and  in  its 
place  green  grass  for  other  kinds  of  stock  will  grow. 
Milk  goats  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  young 
orchard,  but  right  in  their  element  amid  a  tangle 
of  cut-over  or  burned-over  .land  which  it  is  desired 
to  have  cleared.  Angora  goats  are  used  in  the  West 
for  this  purpose,  but  they  are  not  milk  goats,  and 
are  kept  for  their  mohair,  or  wool,  which  is  long  and 
coarse;  while  milk  goats,  either  Toggenberg  or 
Nubians,  are  equally  as  good  brush  destroyers  and 
will  yield  a  handsome  profit  in  the  form  of  a  pair 
of  large  robust  kids  each  year,  which  readily  sell 
at  $25  to  $40  each  for  the  best  strains  of  grade 
stock  and  many  times  higher  for  the  purebreds. 


Rail  Movement  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Part  II 

OVER-PRODUCTION.  —  Under  the  impetus  of 
war  conditions  we  over-stimulated  the  production  of 
these  commodities,  especially  in  certain  lines,  so 
that  1920  anu  1921  witnessed  a  reaction.  Deflation, 
which  began  in  May  or  June,  1920,  hit  the  producer 
hard ;  much  which  was  produced  did  not  pay  to 
move.  Frequently  the  prices  received  at  terminal 
markets  were  inadequate  to  cover  the  fixed  charges 
of  package,  packing,  storage,  freight  and  cartage. 
The  increase  in  freight  rates  which  became  effective 
August  26,  1920.  and  which  amounted  to  40  per  cent 
in  the  Eastern  States,  curtailed  rail  movements,  but 
even  with  a  reduced  volume,  owing  to  lack  of  buy¬ 
ing  power  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  deflation, 
prices  at  destination  continued  to  decline,  and  the 
producers  of  these  and  other  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  suffered  great  losses.  The  losses  of  1920,  com¬ 
bined  with  unseasonable  weather  in  the  Spring  of 
1921,  led  to  a  reduced  output  in  1921,  and  a  further 
decline  in  traffic.  The  1920  figures  show  a  decrease 
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from  1919  of  12.6  per  cent,  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
production  of  modern  times,  and  the  1921  decrease 
from  1919  was  16.6  per  cent ;  the  1921  decrease  from 
1920  was  4.5'  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  dried  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  canned  food  products  originated  and  handled 
by  rail  carriers  in  the  United  States,  1889-1921. 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  dried  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  canned  food  products  originated  and 
handled  by  rail  carriers  in  the  United  States,  1889- 
1921.  Tonnage  from  annual  and  quarterly  reports 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 


Originated  Handled 


Year 

Carloads 

Tons  Carloads 

Tons 

1899 

4,582,573 

1  1,68;>. 846 

1900 

5,213,210 

13,106,026 

1901 

5,846.184 

14,508,551 

1902 

6,295,028 

14,501,968 

1903 

7,210,190 

17,033.868 

1904 

7,838,914 

18,832,436 

1905 

9,280,535 

21,447,415 

1906 

8,921,262 

20,502,428 

1907 

9,719,117 

21,982,854 

1908 

9,516,962 

22,136,182 

1909 

9.762.769 

24,298,311 

1910 

11.389.921 

27.968,788 

1911 

11,084,010 

27,620,942 

1912 

12.180.061 

29.696,291 

1913 

15,424.690 

84.724,817 

1914 

16,034.696 

37.986,618 

1915 

17.188.451 

40,566,680 

1916 

17.408.558 

40.221,655 

1917 

17.678,958 

43,145, 895 

1918 

IS  737.419 

44,674.265 

1919 

19,726.069 

50,976.469 

1920 

983,679 

17,252,471.  2.725,030 

48.328,796 

1921 

984,643 

16,468.498  2,862,896 

47,70^,869 

NOTES — (1)  From  1899  to  1919  inclusive  the 
figures  include  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  dried 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  The  figures  for  1920  and  1921  include  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  dried  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  all  canned  food  products,  whether  fruits  or 
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vegetables  or  otherwise.  Prior  to  1920  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  not  segregated  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  reports.  Dried  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  canned  food  products,  have,  there¬ 
fore,  been  added  to  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
tonnage  for  1920  and  1921  as  a  basis  for  compari¬ 
son.  All  canned  food  products  have  been  used  be¬ 
cause,  since  1920,  the  Commission’s  reports  do  not 
segregate  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  so  far  as 
all  canned  food  products  include  other  foods  than 
fruits  and  vegetables,  fish  for  example,  the  1920 
and  1921  figures  show  in  excess  of  the  actual  ton¬ 
nage  of  fresh,  dried  and  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  actually  originated  and  handled.  The  de¬ 
crease  in  fruit  and  vegetable  tonnage  proper  for  the 
year  1920  and  1921  was,  therefore,  greater  than  the 
figures  indicate. 

(2)  Tonnage  from  1899-1910  inclusive  covers  all 
operating  roads.  Tonnage  for  1911-1921  inclusive 
covers  Class  1  roads,  i.  e.,  roads  having  annual  op¬ 
erating  revenue  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

(3)  Actual  carloads  are  not  available  prior  to 
1920,  the  figures  up  to  that  time  having  been  "com¬ 
piled  on  a  tonnage  basis  only.  Actual  carloads  for 
1920  and  1921  have  been  taken  from  the  carriers' 
quarterly  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  The  average  per  car  on  fresh  and  dried 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  all  canned  food  products 
originated  for  1920  was  17.53  tons;  for  1921,  16.72 
tons;  average  for  both  years  17.12  tons.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  carloads  per  year  prior  to  1920  could  be  ap¬ 
proximated  by  using  the  factor  of  17.12  tons  per 
car,  but  the  result  would  not  be  accurate,  due  to 
variation  in  loading.  Loading  prior  to  the  war  was 
not  as  heavy  as  during  the  war,  when  under  the 
existing  necessities,  loading  was  abnormally  heavy 
and  in  many  cases  in  excess  of  safe  carrying  capa 
city.  The  average  per  car  on  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  originated  in  1920  was  15.97  tons,  in  1921. 
15.36  tons. 

(4)  “Originated”  means  tonnage  originated  af 
point  of  origin  and  shows  the  inception  of  the  move 
ment.  This  is  the  true  index  of  the  amount  of  a 
crop  or  product  actually  moved  from  point  of  pro¬ 
duction.  The  column  “Handled”  includes  movement 
over  more  than  one  line.  For  example,  a  carload 
of  apples  may  “originate”  on  the  Great  Northern 
and  pass  thence  to  the  Burlington,  thence  to  the 
Erie.  It  would  be  reported  as  “Handled”  by  the 
two  latter. 

Tt  is  not  possible  to  furnish  the  number  of  cars 
of  fresh,  dried  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
prior  to  1920,  but  for  that  year  and  since  the  num¬ 
ber  and  tonnage  originated  is  as  follows : 

1920  1921 

Oars  Tons  Cars  Tons 

Fresh  Fruits 

and  Veget.  .  814,887  13,006.186  824,109  12,663,889 
Dried  Fruits 

and  Veget.  .  44,981  1,165,694  46,978  1,178,934 

Canned  Food 

Products  .  .  .  124,311  3,080,591  113,556  2,625,675 
TOTAL  .  983,679  17,252.471  984,643  16.468.498 


This  corn  was  grown  by  Casper  Eggler  of  Tioga 
Co.,  Pa.  Some  corn !  as  you  might,  say. 


WILLET  RANDALL. 
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LOCAL  CONDITION'S.  —  Eastern  growers  may 
wish  to  know  something  about  local  conditions.  The 
Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central  are  both 
heavy  delivering  carriers  in  the  East,  followed  by 
the  Erie  and  the  Boston  and  Maine.  Over  one-half 
of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  these  lines  handle  origi¬ 
nate  on  some  other  railroad.  The  Pennsylvania  and 
the  New  York  Central,  are  in  addition,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  lines  to  the  Eastern  grower  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Their  roads  penetrate  the  leading  fruit 
and  vegetable  producing  areas,  and  during  191S  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  originated,  that  is,  loaded 
on  its  own  lines,  east  and  west  of  Pittsburgh,  1,912,- 
S50  tons  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  the  New 
York  Central  was  a  close  second  with  1,518,501  tons. 
On  a  basis  of  15  tons  as  the  average  load  for  a  car, 
the  New  York  Central  originated  about  100.000  car¬ 
loads  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  a  large  portion 


their  lines  or  even  on  them  it  may  be  three  or  four 
weeks  before  it  is  possible  to  get  it  back  again  for 
another  load.  It  will  be  evident  therefore  that  the 
New  York  Central,  well  equipped  as  it  is  with  re¬ 
frigerator  cars,  cannot  meet  the  shippers’  require¬ 
ments  during  the  heaviest  shipping  months  unless 
it  receives  equipment  from  other  sources.  It  is  not 
feasible  for  a  railroad  to  put  money  into  equipment 
which  would  be  used  but  three  or  four  months  of  the 
year.  The  heavy  shipping  season  in  New  York  does 
not  conflict  with  that  of  Georgia  or  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  necessity  for  the  fullest  possible  use 
of  refrigerator  equipment  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  refrigerator  car  pooling  system,  which  has  been 
of  benefit  not  only  to  the  Eastern  shippers  but  to  the 
Pnited  States  as  a  whole.  There  is  a  feeling  in  the 
East  that  shippers  have  been  hurt  by  the  operation 
of  the  refrigerator  car  pool.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
With  its  present  equipment,  the  New  York  Central 
could  not  have  served  its  shippers  as  well  as  it  has 


Smaller  Farm  Buildings  and  Storage 

ON  page  847  you  ask  suggestions  from  readers  re¬ 
garding  smaller  buildings  and  storage  room  in 
the  dairy  barns.  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  this 
for  the  practical  farmer,  owing  to  the  extra  expense 
and  work  each  year.  If  you  had  reference  to  the 
dairy  barns  near  the  city  where  everything  is  bought 
there  would  be  an  advantage,  as  they  would  buy 
everything  in  baled  form. 

With  clover,  every  time  you  handle  it  you  lose 
the  leaves,  and  all  know  what  part  of  the  plant  one 
has  when  they  are  gone.  In  the  next  place  it  takes 
the  same  roof  whether  10  ft.  posts  or  25  ft.,  only 
difference  is  the  extra  studding  and  weatherboards 
and  posts.  The  average  building,  minus  accidents, 
will  last  generations,  plus  paint  and  small  repairs 
which  must  be  considered  against  convenience  on  the 
side  suggested.  I  ’own  one-fourth  interest  in  a  baler 
and  have  had  some  experience  baling.  If  all  goes 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


This  is  a  view  of  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  on  a  bright  Spring  day.  What  we  see  here  is  extended  for  miles  along  the  Avenue.  Years  ago  Fifth  Avenue  was 
noted  as  the  home  of  the  very  wealthy.  The  lower  part  of  it  has  now  been  largely  abandoned  as  a  residential  section.  It  is  given  up  to  office  buildings, 
and  high-class  stores.  Thousands  of  cars  are  packed  into  this  narrow  space,  the  high  buildings  acting  like  walls  to  prevent  quick  air  circulation.  On  still 
days  the  exhaust  from  all  these  cars  poisons  the  air  perceptibly.  New  Yorkers  face  so  many  germs  and  gases  that  they  are  said  to  become  immune  to  many 

diseases  and  dangers. 


of  which  was  loaded  in  Western  New  York,  with 
about  25,000  cars  on  the  Michigan  Central.  In  this 
territory  about  25  per  cent  of  the  annual  movement 
is  in  October  and  IS  to  20  per  cent  in  September  and 
another  25  per  cent  of  the  movement  is  in  August 
and  November  combined;  in  other  words,  about  70 
per  cent  of  this  movement  is  in  the  four  months, 
August  to  November.  During  1018  .the  New  York 
Central  had  about  7,700  refrigerator  cars  with  which 
to  handle  40,000  carloads  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in 
two  months,  or  an  average  of  two  and  a  half  trips 
a  mouth  per  car  if  all  cars  were  in  operation,  which 
is  an  impossible  schedule  to  maintain,  and  some  com¬ 
modities  can  and  do  move  in  box  cars.  The  United 
.States  is  fortunate  if  but  6  per  cent  of  its  equipment 
is  out  of  commission  for  repairs,  and  in  August  of 
certain  recent  years  as  high  as  14  per  cent  of  the 
refrigerator  equipment  has  been  out  of  commission. 
Again,  not  all  refrigerator  cars  are  suitable  for  the 
movement  of  such  products  as  peaches,  lettuce,  etc. 
The  New  York  Central’s  witnesses  testified  in  1919 
that  on  the  average  they  got  12  trips  or  13  trips  a 
year  under  refrigeration  from  each  car  they  owned; 
in  other  \'ords,  when  a  car  is  loaded  and  shipped  off 


unless  the  car  pool  existed,  and  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  pool  is  a  voluntary  arrangement  of 
the  railroads,  and  is  managed  by  a  man  who  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  a  committee  of  railroad  executives.  It 
is  responsive  to  the  orders  of  the  railroad  executives, 
and  any  credit  or  blame  which  belongs  to  it  should 
go  to  the  officials  and  the  railroad  executives  in 
control  of  it.  Certain  railroads  have  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  traffic,  and  have  placed  this  traffic  and  the 
control  of  the  refrigerator  cars  in  a  department  and 
under  men  who  understand  it.  This  is  a  forward 
step,  and  is  to  be  commended.  The  inauguration 
of  such  a  department  by  the  New  York  Central  has 
done  much  to  aid  the  shippers  and  save  the  rail¬ 
roads.  During  the  past  season  this  department  kept 
men  in  large  unloading  centers  to  secure  the  speedy 
unloading  and  return  of  equipment.  They  tried  to 
furnish  equipment  suitable  for  the  movement  of  the 
particular  commodity  and  made  an  earnest  effort 
to  co-operate  with  shippers.  Their  attitude  is  to  be 
commended,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  lines  in  the 
East  moving  perishable  food  products  will  institute 
similar  methods.  samuel  fkaser. 


well,  20  tons  can  be  baled  per  day.  But  if  an 
average  of  15  tons  can  be  put  up  you  are  working 
well. 

It  takes  two  men  in  the  mow  or  stack,  one  to 
feed,  two  to  wire  and  weigh  and  store,  and  then 
the  extra  man  can  always  be  busy  if  he  is  in¬ 
terested.  We  pay  $4  per  day  and  dinner.  There  is 
$24  added  to  the  cost  of  that  hay  for  labor  and  no 
food  value  added,  besides  engine,  baling  wire  and  oil. 
We  charge  $3  per  ton  when  on  custom  work  and 
furnish  two  men  and  everything.  The  farmer  who 
has  the  work  done  would  be  charged  on  the  15  tons 
at  $3  per  ton,  $45  plus  four  men  extra  $1G  or  $61. 

We  have  found  nearly  every  stack  more  or  less 
moldy  and  damaged,  and  it  cannot  be  baled  if  wet 
or  damp.  It  has  cost  just  as  much  to  put  this  hay 
in  the  stack  as  to  have  a  barn  large  enough  to 
hold  the  hay  and  straw  and  not  the  extra  work  and 
loss  as  under  the  suggested  system.  Here  in  New 
Jersey  we  must  thrash  the  wheat  out  of  the  field 
or  may  as  well  not  sow  it  on  account  of  weevil  and 
bug.  Now  with  storage  large  enough  to  run  the 
thrasher  and  blower  right  by  the  barn,  blow  your 
straw  and  chaff  into  the  mow.  Your  work  is  done 
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and  you  have  your  straw  where  you  can  get  it 
when  wanted.  There  are  losses  in  fertilizer  value 
of  thrashing  jobs,  especially  on  rented  farms. 

Try  this  system.  Haul  your  manure  often,  and 
then  ask  the  ground  what  interest  on  the  investment 
of  a  big  mow.  I*  see  none  on  the  other  side  than 
sale  of  baling  machinery.  And  besides  the  farmer 
cannot  get  the  help  to  do  this  extra  work  when  he 

should.  MARTIN  SMITH. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


Where  Do  Plants  Come  From? 


How  are  we  to  account  for  it,  that  if  lime  or  ashes 
are  spread  on  the  dooryard,  where  no  clover  seed  has 
been  sown,  or  clover  grown  for  years,  clover  will  make 
its  appearance?  Also,  if  there  is  a  wet  spot  on  the 
farm  where  no  water  plants  are  growing,  and  a  pond  is 
made  on  the  spot,  soon  cat  tails  and  other  water  plants 
will  be  growing  in  the  pond?  reader. 

IT  is  clear  that  there  cannot  be  any  growth  of  a 
plant  of  clover  unless  the  clover  seeds  are  in  the 
ground.  We  have  heard  farmers  claim  that  ashes 
contain  such  seed,  but,  of  course,  that  is  impossible. 
The  seeds  may  remain  in  the  ground  for  many  years 
without  having  their  vitality  destroyed.  Experi¬ 
ments  have  shown  that  this  is  quite  possible.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  where  clover  appeared  in 
this  way  it  is  evident  that  the  seeds  remained  for 
years  in  the  ground.  The  application  of  lime,  either 
direct  or  in  the  ashes,  made  the  soil  fit  for  the  ger¬ 
mination  and  growth  of  the  clover,  and  thus  it 
appeared.  Seeds  may  be  brought  to  a  soil  by  the 
wind,  on  the  clothing  or  boots  of  passersby,  in  the 
fur  or  hair  of  animals,  or  in  other  ways  not  at  first 
thought  of.  In  such  cases  as  you  speak  of,  it  is 
evident  that  the  seeds  were  there  in  the  soil  waiting 
for  the  proper  conditions  to  grow,  or  else  they  were 
brought  in  as  mentioned  above.  In  the  case  of  the 
wet  spot,  it  may  be  possible  that  seeds  are  already 
in  the  soil,  blown  in  by  the  wind  or 
brought  in  some  other  way,  or  that 
when  the  pond  is  formed  they  are 
brought  in  by  wild  birds  or  even  by 
wild  animals  from  the  outside.  Either 
of  these  things  would  account  for  the 
appearance  of  such  plants. 


The  toe  puncher  for  marking  or  identifying  little 

chicks. 

leading  or  staple  crop.  The  lint  was  separated 
from  the  shed  by  hand.  This  required  cheap 
hand  labor,  and  for  years  America  could  not.  com¬ 
pete  with  other  countries  where  human  life-  was 
cheaper  and  less  essential.  Then  came  the  invention 
of  the  cotton  gin.  Steel  fingers,  worked  by  water 
or  steam  power,  separated  the  lint  and  multiplied 
the  power  of  the  human  hand.  Cotton  became  our 
great  export  crop.  It  handled  the  trade  balance 


nor  clothing.  It  simply  created  a  vice  or  habit,  but 
when  this  was  once  established  tobacco  quickly  be¬ 
came  an  article  of  world-wide  importance.  For 
many  years  it  was  about  the  only  American  farm 
product  which  commanded  an  export  trade.  It  paid 
the  foreign  debts  of  this  country  and  served  as 
money  or  a  medium  of  exchange.  As  with  the  cot¬ 
ton  plant,  the  wastes  were  neglected  for  many  years. 
Now  they  are  being  utilized.  The  discovery  that  to¬ 
bacco  as  a  dust  or  an  extra  is  useful  as  an  insecti¬ 
cide  has  given  the  stems  and  wastes  a  value  far 
greater  than  was  found  in  their  use  as  a  fertilizer. 
Practically  every  part  of  the  tobacco  plant  is  now 
used  for  some  purpose.  Unlike  cotton,  except  for  its 
use  as  an  insecticide,  tobacco  has  no  economic  value. 

Another  illustration  of  this  development  of  wastes 
is  found  in  apple  pomace.  This  represents  what  is 
left  at  cider  mills  when  apples  are  crushed.  For¬ 
merly  it  was  thrown  away  as  waste.  Now  is  is 
soaked  to  extract  the  pectin  from  which  jelly  is 
made.  Then  the  pomace  is  fed,  either  damp  or 
dried  and  ground,  much  after  the  plan  of  using  beet 
pulp.  Millions  of  gallons  of  sterilized  apple  juice 
are  now  sold.  In  years  to  come  this  dried  and 
ground  pomace  will  be  one  of  the  staple  articles  of 
cattle  food.  Still  another  idea  in  this  line  is  being 
worked  out  with  wheat  screenings.  Years  ago  such 
screenings  and  wastes  were  blown  into  the  rivers  or 
piled  outdoors  to  decay.  Forty  years  ago  the  writer 
worked  near  a  Western  mill  where  these  mill  wastes 
were  given  away  to  anyone  who  would  take  them. 
Now  they  are  being  used  successfully  for  sheep  feed¬ 
ing. 


These  are 
so 


Selling  Hay  in  the  Field 

THIS  advertisement  has  been  ap¬ 
pearing  in  local  papers  in  a  town 
of  Eastern  New  York: 

HAY,  standing,  for  sale ;  sell  cheaper 
than  you  can  raise  it.  John  Sautter. 

This  hay  is  standing  on  a  fine  farm 
which  the  owner  is  unable  to  work. 

There  are  about  200  acres,  and  the 
man  says:  “It  was  raising  good  hay 
before  you  were  born  and  will  continue 
to  produce  hay  after  you  have  passed 
along.”  That  will  make  quite  a  con¬ 
tinuous  performance  at  hay  producing. 

The  owner  also  says: 

No  hiring  teams  at  $6  to  $10  a  day  to  plow  ;  no  pay¬ 
ing  $15  to  $20  a  bushel  for  clover  seed;  no  ripping  and 
tearing  of  any  kind  every  year — just  chop  down  the 
crop  of  Timothy,  Red-top  and  clover,  and  there  you 
are !  Of  course  it  isn’t  “real  farming”  to  sell  the  hay  off 
the  place.  It  would  pay  ever  so  much  better  via  the 
milkpail  and  have  the  manure  to  grow  other  crops.  Last 
year  the  hay  brought  in  better  than  5  per  cent  on  $15,- 
000.  which  is  considerably  better  than  nothing,  al¬ 
though  far  from  being  what  the  place  can  do  and  ha* 
done.  But  how  is  it  for  a  “cold  storage”  proposition? 
Do  you  know  of  any  others  that  can  beat  it? 

No,  we  do  not,  but  it  is  hard  to  beat  the  actual 
experience  of  some  of  our  people.  No  doubt  we  shall 
hear  from  them.  This  plan,  -while  not  common,  is 
practiced  more  or  less  in  many  localities.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  we  hear  of  land  producing 
crops  of  hay  continuously.  Most 
meadows  go  back  to  weeds  after  sev¬ 
eral  years’  cutting.  From  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  high-class  strawberries  to  this 
sort  of  hay  farming  is  a  long  journey. 

It  only  shows  what  a  range  of  indus¬ 
try  we  have  in  this  country.  There 
has  been  much  fear  among  hay  grow¬ 
ers  regarding  the  future  of  hay  prices. 

We  think  the  demand  will  increase 
slowly  during  the  next  few  years.  One 
striking  thing  in  this  connection  is  the 
present  high  price  of  rye  straw.  We 
doubt  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
the  price  of  rye  straw  was  so  high  as 
compared  with  hay. 


wire  enclosed  runs  in  an  Ohio  poultry  farm.  These  are  arranged 
that  chicks  of  the  same  age  or  size  may  all  run  together. 


with  Europe,  built  up  a  slave  holding  aristocracy, 
and  dictated  the  policy  of  the  nation.  All  this  was 
worked  out  on  the  sale  of  the  lint  alone.  The  seeds 
were  hardly  valued.  Some  were  fed,  millions  of 
tons  were  burned  or  dumped  into  rivers  and  ponds 
to  get  rid  of  them.  Then  value  was  found  in  the  oil 
and  in  the  meal  from  the  crushed  seeds.  Now  noth¬ 
ing  is  wasted,  and  the  value  of  the  seeds  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  lint.  It  is  quite  likely  that  in 
the  future  even  the  stems  will  be  used  for  fiber  or 
in  paper  making. 

The  history  of  the  tobacco  plant  in  America  is 
much  the  same.  It  provided  neither  food,  shelter 


King  Cotton  as  Hired  Man 

READER  in  Mitchell  County,  Georgia,  sends 
us  clippings  from  the  local  papers  to  show 
how  the  boll-weevil  has  helped  his  county.  He  says 
the  cotton  crop  is  still  important  down 
there,  but  the  farmers  are  planting 
fewer  acres,  and  giving  better  care. 
Wllien  the  weevil  came,  destroying 
crops  as  grown  under  the  old  system, 
ruin  seemed  to  stare  these  people  in 
the  face.  That  was  only  temporary, 
however,  for  the  necessity  of  finding 
new  crops  drove  these  farmers  into  a 
better  position  than  they  had  occupied 
before.  The  cow,  the  hen,  and  the  hog 
are  saving  the  country,  and  doing  far 
more  for  it  than  cotton  ever  did.  There 
is  a  Co-operative  Hog  Sales  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  county,  and  the  other  day 
they  had  a  public  sale  at  which  they 
sold  188,855  lbs.  of  live  hogs  at  an 
average  price  of  a  little  over  seven 
cents  a  pound.  There  was  also  a  chick¬ 
en  sale,  one  single  lot  being  700  broil¬ 
ers.  These  were  brought  in  on  a  truck, 
sold  without  trouble,  and  promptly  de¬ 
livered.  This  is  the  way  many  of  the 
former  cotton  counties  of  the  South 
It  will  mean  a  little  smaller  produc¬ 
tion  of  cotton,  and  that  will  mean  a  fairer  price 
for  the  crop.  The  introduction  of  the  hen,  the  hog, 
and  the  cow  means  a  list  of  new  side  lines  which 
will  give  new  incomes  of  cash  and  also  help  to  im¬ 
prove  the  soil.  Instead  of  reigning  as  a  king,  cot¬ 
ton  will  now  take  the  place  of  a  high-class  hired 
man. 


are  going. 


Oil-can  Drinking  Fountains 

ON  page  870  is  a  picture  of  a  barrel  as  a  drink¬ 
ing  fountain  for  poultry.  Barrels  are  all  right 
if  they  can  be  had.  Old  leaky  barrels 
are  no  good.  Cider  barrels  are  needed 
for  vinegar,  and  new  barrels  are  ad¬ 
vertised  in  Concord  at  $8  apiece.  This 
Summer  I  am  using  five-gallon  pans 
that  are  so  numerous  in  places  where 
the  oil  is  used.  While  they  are  not  as 
good  as  barrels  they  do  very  well  for 
small  flocks.  They  can  be  filled  with 
water,  loaded  onto  the  wheelbarrow 
and  taken  right  into  the  poultry  runs, 
under  the  trees  where  it  is  cool  and 
shady,  the  faucet  turned  just  right, 
then  let  it  drip,  but  watch  it  to  see 
that  it  does  drip,  so  the  poultry  won't 
be  without  water  part  of  the  day.  They 
would  have  to  be  filled  every  two  or 
three  days,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  flock  and  how  hot  it  was.  To 
clean  the  oil  out,  take  hot  soapsuds 
right  from  the  boiler  on  washday,  put 
some  soap  powder  of  some  kind  in  the 
can  and  give  it  a  good  shaking,  pour  it 


Wastes  of  Crops  Make  Business 

THE  use  of  the  cotton  plant  has 
gone  along  with  the  development 
of  the  country.  At  first  it  was  not  a 


This  picture,  taken  last  year,  shows  our  subscriber,  H.  A.  Roberts  on  his 
farm  in  South  Dakota  in  a  12-acre  field  of  buckwheat.  Mr.  Roberts  was 
born  near  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  80  years  ago.  He  says  he  can  eat  cakes  from 
this  buckwheat  flour  every  day  in  the  year,  and  can  keep  up  his  end  in 

walking  with  any  of  his  neighbors. 
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out,  rinse,  fill  with  cold  water,  put 
faucet  in  hole  instead  of  screw  cap,  or 
if  wished,  a  hole  could  be  punched  in  bot¬ 
tom  of  can  and  put  faucet  there.  Faucets 
can  be  bought  at  10-cent  stores.  I  went 
out  to  look  at  mine  in  the  chick  yard  and 
found  it  had  overflowed.  The  chickens 
seemed  to  be  paddling  in  it,  having  a 
beautiful  time.  A.  L. 


New  York  State  Notes 

Livingston  and  Monroe  counties  are 
again  in  the  limelight  in  the  dairy  im¬ 
provement  association  work  in  the  State. 
The  high  cow  in  fat  production  is  owned 
by  Allen  Delaney  of  Livingston  County. 
This  lady  is  a  IIolstein-Friesian  and  pro¬ 
duced  110.7  lbs.  of  fat  from  2,013,1  lbs. 
of  milk.  For  high  production  the  cow 
which  stood  fourth  in  fat  production  was 
the  leader.  She  is  owned  by  Fisher 
Brothers  of  Spencerport,  Monroe  County, 
and  produced  95.6  lbs.  of  fat  and  made 
2,276.4  lbs.  of  milk.  Monroe  County  took 
second  place  for  fat  production  and  third 
place  for  milk,  with  a  IIolstein-Friesian 
owned  by  James  Stewart  of  Pittsford. 
This  cow  made  103  lbs.  of  fat  and  2,083.2 
lbs.  of  milk. 

Farmers  and  railroad  men  recently  met 
in  Syracuse  and  held  an  all-day  confer¬ 
ence  going  over  the  problems  which  are 
of  common  interest.  Enos  Lee  of  York- 
town  Heights  presided  at  the  meeting  as 
president  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration.  In  summing  up  what  results 
came  from  the  meeting,  Mr.  Lee  said : 
“Closer  and  more  effective  co-operation 
will  undoubtedly  result  between  the  car¬ 
riers  and  the  farmers  as  a  result  of  the 
meeting.  Nothing  can  be  accomplished 
when  farmers  complain  at  shipping  ser¬ 
vice,  or  railroads  at  farmers’  methods  of 
handling  shipments.  The  way  to  secure 
results  is  to  get  together  and  work  out 
common  problems.  That  is  the  way  we 
have  chosen,  and  I  am  convinced  it  will 
work  excellently.”  At  this  meeting  there 
were  26  railroad  representatives  pres¬ 
ent,  and  the  following  farm  organization 
representatives:  Dairymen’s  League  Co- 
Operative  Association,  the  G.  L.  F.  Ex¬ 
change,  the  Empire  State  Potato  Grow¬ 
ers’  Co-operative  Association,  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Fruit  Growers’  Go-opera¬ 
tive  Packing  Association  and  the  New 
York  Sheep  Breeders’  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  committees  that  are  working  on 
the  organization  of  the  National  Dairy 
Show  are  pleased  with  the  results  that 
are  being  brought  about.  Committees 
have  already  been  appointed  in  each  agri¬ 
cultural  county  of  the  State  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  interesting  the  farmers  of  that 
county  in  the  show,  and  where  it  is  prac¬ 
tical  and  desirable  for  farmers  to  exhibit 
at  the  show.  This  year  the  show  will 
have  an  added  attraction  for  the  average 
milk-producing  farmer  in  that  a  class  has 
been  opened  for  grade  cattle.  While  em¬ 
phasis  will  be  placed  on  purebreds  as 
seed  stock,  yet  the  grade  will  have  her 
innings. 

The  tuberculosis  work  in  the  State  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  during 
the  past  two  years.  So  many  plans  of 
carrying  on  this  work  have  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  throughout  the  State,  and  in  order 
to  suggest  a  plan  that  will  utilize  the 
public  funds  to  best  advantage,  a  com¬ 
mittee  called  together  by  the  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  has  been  working  on 
the  matter  for  some  time.  At  their  last 
meeting  on  July  5  they  completed  their 
work  and  disbanded,  and  have  submitted 
their  report  to  the  federation  for  their 
approval,  and  the  federation  in  turn  will 
make  suggestions  to  the  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Co-operative  offices.  This  commit¬ 
tee  has  been  composed  of  breeders,  dairy¬ 
men,  and  at  its  last  meeting  had  the 
counsel  of  C.  P.  Norgord,  who  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  appointed  Assistant  Commission¬ 
er  of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  has  had  considerable  experience 
■with  this  type  of  work  in  the  West.  It 
is  expected  that  the  report  will  be  made 
public  within  a  few  days,  and  will  have 
considerable  information  as  to  the  best 
plan  for  counties  to  follow  in  carrying 
out  its  program. 

The  matter  of  the  purchase  of  the  New 
York  Southern  Railroad  by  the  inhab¬ 
itants  along  its  line  is  yet  very  much  un¬ 
settled.  Enthusiasm  has  been  rather 
spotted  on  this  project,  as  the  present 


owners  of  the  road  have  found  it  un¬ 
profitable  to  operate  it,  and  many  feel 
that  as  that  is  the  case  persons  unfamil¬ 
iar  with  railroad  work  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  any  more  successful.  In 
carrying  on  the  financing  campaign,  mass 
meetings  have  been  held  and  circulars 
distributed  for  the  purchase  of  stock. 
The  sale  of  the  road  and  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  abandonment  is  closely  co¬ 
related  with  the  farm  values  of  this  ter¬ 
ritory,  as  shippers  will  in  most  cases 
have  a  much  longer  haul  to  market  their 
produce.  e.  a.  f. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  factory  of  John  I). 
Parsons,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  bakers’ 
supplies  and  confectionery,  on  Hamilton 
street,  Albany,  N.  Y.  was  destroyed  by 
fire  July  12,  with  a  loss  estimated  at 
$150,000.  One  fireman  was  injured  and 
several  others  narrowly  escaped  when  a 
wall  collapsed. 

Two  persons  were  killed  and  several 
injured  when  a  tornado  struck  Granite, 
Okla.,  July  12.  Considerable  property 
loss  was  reported. 

The  narcotic  situation  at  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  was  being  probed  July  12  by  two 
separate  investigations,  one  directed  by 
United  States  Attorney  William  J.  Don¬ 
ovan  before  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  and 
the  other  a  public  inquiry  directed  by 
Mayor  Schwab  into  charges  involving 
police  officers  in  alleged  drug  traffic.  One 
police  captain  and  seven  detectives  were 
charged  with  accepting  graft  by  a  wit¬ 
ness  in  the  Mayor’s  investigation. 

A  final  decree  making  permanent  the 
temporary  injunction  obtained  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  Federal 
court,  Chicago,  October  5,  1922,  against 
the  Railway  Employees’  Department  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  its 
officers  and  others,  restraining  them  from 
interfering  in  any  manner  with  the  oiier- 
ation  of  railroads  during  the  nationwide 
shopmen’s  strike,  was  entered  July  12 
by  Judge  James  H.  Wilkerson  of  the 
United  States  District  Court. 

Fire  that  swept  up  Burke  Canyon, 
Idaho,  July  14,  destroying  the  little  min¬ 
ing  town  of  Mace  and  all  except  the  east¬ 
ern  residence  section  of  Burke,  Idaho, 
was  brought  under  control  after  having 
wrought  damage  estimated  at  $1,500,000. 
No  lives  were  lost.  The  homeless  are  es¬ 
timated  at  upward  of  400  persons.  Sev¬ 
eral  hundred  miners  battled  their  way  to 
safety  from  the  depths  of  the  Hecla  mine 
after  being  cut  off  by  the  fire.  In  the 
little  towns  of  Burke  and  Mace,  the  fire 
swept  its  way  through  nearly  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  homes,  stores  and  mining  works. 
The  entire  business  section  of  Burke  was 
destroyed  and  virtually  every  home  is  in 
ruins.  It  was  announced  by  officials  of 
the  Hercules  Mining  Company  that  the 
Hecla  surface  works  were  destroyed, 
though  the  Hercules  plant  had  been 
saved.  Loss  to  the  Hecla  Company  is 
estimated  by  local  mining  men  at  be¬ 
tween  $750,000  and  $1,000,000.  The  elec- 
trict  hoist  of  the  Hecla,  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  in  the  world  was  burned. 

The  Hotel  Ferneliff  at  Greenwood 
Lake,  N.  Y.,  a  frame  landmark,  with  250 
rooms,  was  struck  by  lightning  during 
a  thunderstorm  July  14  and  destroyed  by 
fire  in  30  minutes.  Sixty  guests,  mostly 
women  and  children,  had  narrow  escapes. 
Greenwood  Lake  is  about  seven  miles 
southwest  of  Monroe,  N.  Y„  and  extends 
across  the  New  York-New  Jersey  line. 

Herbert  Wilson  and  Cecil  Coates, 
aviators,  were  drowned  in  the  ocean  at 
Venice,  Cal.,  July  13,  when  their  engine 
failed  at  an  altitude  of  about  200  feet 
and  their  seaplane  glided  into  the  water. 

William  A.  Hogan,  secretary  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  local  No.  3,  of  New  York,  who 
was  convicted  of  misappropriating  $26,- 
000  of  the  union’s  funds,  received  his 
freedom  by  a  commutation  order  of  Gov. 
Smith  July  13.  The  Governor’s  action 
shortens  his  sentence  by  a  little  more 
than  two  months. 

William  Paul  Dillingham,  United 
States  Senator  and  chief  author  of  the 
existing  immigration  law,  died  at  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt.,  July  12,  following  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  gallstones  at  the  Heaton  Hospi¬ 
tal  on  June  20.  'William  Paul  Dilling¬ 
ham  came  of  old  Colonial  ancestry  and 
of  a  family  distinguished  in  public  service 
for  several  generations.  His  first  Ameri¬ 
can  ancestor  was  John  Dillingham,  who 
came  to  Massachusetts  from  England  in 
1630;  his  great-grandfather.  Paul  Dil¬ 
lingham,  was  killed  while  fighting  un¬ 
der  Wolfe  at  Quebec;  his  grandfather, 
Paul  Dillingham,  served  for  three  years 
in  the  Revolution  ;  and  his  father,  Paul 
Dillingham,  was  Governor  of  Vermont 
and  a  Representative  in  Congress. 

One  hundred  Omaha  residences  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  closed  up  for  a  year  by  the 
United  States  Marshal,  the  windows 
boarded  up  and  padlocks  placed  on  the 
doors  if  suits  now  being  prepared  by 
C.  Kinsle'r,  United  States  District  At¬ 
torney,  are  decided  in  favor  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Mr.  Kinsler  charges  these  resi¬ 
dences  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  whiskey  and  the  suits  will  be  filed 
under  a  decision  of  Federal  Judge  Farris 
of  St.  Louis  that  the  residences  in  which 
liquor  has  been  sold  may  be  declared  a 
nuisance  and  closed  under  the  padlock 


provisions  of  the  Volstead  law.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  District  Attorney,  occupants  of 
all  these  houses  have  been  convicted  of 
selling  liquors  in  their  homes,  so  that  the 
Government  will  not  have  to  prove  sale. 

A  Chicago  Grand  Jury  July  16  in¬ 
dicted  22  as  members  of  a  bootleg  ring 
that  did  $3,000,000  business  in  1920  at 
a  cost  of  $200,000  in  bribes  of  Govern¬ 
ment  officials. 

California’s  war  against  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  and  its  activities 
passed  to  a  new  stage  July  17,  following 
the  issuance  by  Superior  Judge  Charles 
O.  Busick  of  Sacramento  County  of  a 
sweeping  temporary  injunction  prohibit¬ 
ing  virtually  all  activities  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  affiliated  bodies  in  that  State. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  writ  mere  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  I.  W.  W.  or  affiliated 
bodies  will  be  construed  as  contempt  of 
court,  punishable  by  six  months’  im¬ 
prisonment  without  the  necessity  of  a 
jury  trial.  The  injunction  is  to  relieve 
the  criminal  courts  in  the  State  which 
have  become  clogged  with  a  multiplicity 
of  I.  W.  W.  prosecutions  Tinder  the 
criminal  syndicalism,  under  which  it  is 
necessary  in  each  case  both  to  prove 
membership  and  to  prove  that  the  I.  W. 
W.  is  an  organization  covered  by  the 
terms  of  the  statute. 

Remas  Iloffer,  one-year-old  son  of 
Jacob  Hoffer,  wealthy  vineyardist,  of 
Lodi,  Cal,  drowned  in  a  goldfish  bowl 
in  his  home  there  July  17.  The  child’s 
mother  found  him  headfirst  in  the  bowl, 
which  contained  about  four  inches  of 
water. 

Separation  of  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  Company  into  at  least  three  dis¬ 
tinct  corporations,  with  wholly  separate 
owners,  stockholders  and  officials,  was 
demanded  by  Attorney  General  Daugh¬ 
erty  July  17,  in  a  petition  filed  in  the 
Federal  District  Court  at  St.  Paul.  Such 
a  step  is  necessary,  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral’s  petition  declared,  because  the  dis¬ 
solution  decree  originally  entered  against 
the  company  in  1918  had  proved  “inade¬ 
quate”  to  breau  up  restraint  of  tradd  and 
restore  competition  in  the  production,  of 
harvesting  machines  and  oilier  farm  im¬ 
plements. 
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DIGS  BETTER 


Earns  More  Money  for  You 

RICE  Potato  Diggers  are  the  lightest  draft  four-wheel  diggers 
in  the  world.  Far  in  advance  of  any  type  of  digger  ever 
produced.  Completely  equipped  with  every  convenience- 
nothing  left  off.  Do  not  stone  clog.  The  only  diggers  properly 
equipped  for  side-hill  digging.  Instant  control  of  agitation 
Proved  the  best  by  years  of  service.  Substantially  built. 


WRITE  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 
Agents  wanted  in  territory  not  covered 

RICE  MFC.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TOeRICE 

Potato  Digger 


Fine  Big  Berries 

Lovett’s  New  “All-Season”  Everbearing  Straw¬ 
berry  surpasses  the  choicest  June  bearing  sorts 
in  size,  aroma  and  flavor. 

No  other  berry  we  know  bears  such  July  and 
August  crops  as  does  Lovett’s  All-Season. 

And  you  can  still  count  on  a  full  crop  next 
Spring  if  you 

Plant  these  NOW 

With  the  help  of  our  sturdy 
pot-grown  plants  you  can 
catch  up  with  the  season. 

Everbearing  sorts  planted 
during  July  should  bear  a 
small  crop  within  8  weeks. 

Learn  all  about  the  mani¬ 
fold  advantages  of  setting 
out  pot-grown  Strawberry 

Elants  NOW,  by  writing  for 
ovett’s  “Midseason  Hints’’ 

—Catalog  No.  108,  TODAY. 

LOVETT'S  NURSERY,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

Lovett’s  for  Small  Fruits  I 


Reliability 

is  a  part  of  the  bargain 
when  you  buy  Kelly 
Trees.  They  are  from 
responsible  nurseries — 
with  a  national  reputation. 
Kelly’s  Trees  are  a  source  of 
future,  sure  profits — and  they 
cost  no  more  than  other  trees. 

Write  for  FREE  1923 
Catalog,  lists  and  fall  prices 
— also  proper  methods  for 
ordering  and  planting. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


PARAGON  Sprayers 

CANNOT  CLOG 

Write  for  information. 

F.  H.  R.  CRAWFORD  &  CO., 299  Broadway, N.Y.  City 


Strawberry  Plants  for  August 
and  fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and 
runner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit 
next  summer.  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Loganberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape 
plants ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Hop,  Horseradish  roots  for 
fall  planting. 

Delphinium,  Columbine,  Hol¬ 
lyhock,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Centaurea,  Bleeding  Heart, 
Foxglove,  Gaillardia,  Hibis¬ 
cus,  Peony,  Phlox,  Hardy  Pink,  Hardy  Salvia,  Hardy  Car¬ 
nation,  Oriental  Poppv,  Sweet  William,  Wallflower,  and 
other  Hardy  Perennials,— the  kind  that  live  outdoors  all 
winter,  and  bloom  year  after  year ;  Roses,  Shrubs :  for 
summer  and  fall  planting. 

Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


SENT  BY  EXPRESS 
OR  PARCEL  POST 


PLANTS 

Per  100  500  1,000  5  000 

CABBAGE .  $0.30  $0.80  $125  $  5. CO 

CAULIFLOWER  &  PEPPER...  .65  2  00  3  50  15.00 

TOMATO  AND  B.  SPROUTS  ..  .40  1  00  1.50  6  25 

SWEET  POTATO . 60  1.75  3  00  12  50 

CELERY . 50  1  50  2  50  10.00 


Catalog  Free. 


C.  E.  FIELD,  SewelJ,  N.  J. 


r  non  nnn  cabbage. cauliflower 

D,UUU,UUU  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  CELERY  PLANTS 

Cabbage  (All  Varieties)  $1.75  per  1,000  ;  5,000 — $8.  Cauli¬ 
flower  (Snowball),  $4.50  per  1,000  ;  5.000 — $20.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  $2.50  per  1,000  ;  5,000 — $12.  Celery  (All  Varieties) 
$2  per  1,000;  5,000 — $12.  Cash  with  order.  Send  for  List 
of  all  Plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Drawer  269,  Morristown,  N.J. 

For  Sale-Ce/ery  &  Cabbage  Plants 

G.  Self  Bleaching,  White  Plume,  Green  Winter, 
Cauliflower  and  Aster,  40c— 100:  $1—300;  $1.50—500; 
$2.75-1,000,  Cabbage,  500— ST :  1,000— $1.50.  Post 
Paid.  Catalogue  Free.  W.  S.  F0RU  &  SON.  Hartly,  Del. 


ForSale  PEONIES 

stock.  Munsell  &  Tilton,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


$2  per  1,000-FINE  CELERY  PLANTS 
S1.75  per  1,000— FINE  LATE  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Varieties  Celery— Golden  Self  Blanching,  Easy 
Blanching,  Giant  Pascal,  Golden  Heart,  White 
Plume,  Winter  Queen,  75c  per  100.  $1.75  per  1,000. 
100  lots  Postpaid,  both  Cabbage  and  Celery. 

WARREN  SHINN  -  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


CORTLAND  APPLE  BUDS.  100,000  from  bearing 
trees.  Every  tree  in  fruit.  Every  tree  healthy  and 
vigorous.  Inspection  invited.  WM.  HOTAUNG,  Kindsrtiook,  H.X. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot  grown;  Howard  17,  $4  per  100.  Progressive 
Everbearing,  $5.  GEO.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 


A  DOT  r  DA  DDFV  C  First  class  quality. 

ArrLL  D/\1C1C121-i  j  ah  wood  hoops. 
J.  H.  BEAVER  -  Esopus,  New  York 
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Nature  Notes 


Tree  Toad  or  Tree  Frog 

Are  a  tree  toad  and  a  tree  frog  the 
same  thing?  If  not,  what  is  the  differ¬ 
ence?  I  think  that  there  is  a  difference, 
but  many  people  think  there  is  not. 

Lacona,  N.  Y  .  H.  s. 

The  question  of  tree  toad  or  tree  frog 
is  a  matter  of  definitions.  If  the  only 
anipials  entitled  to  the  name  toad  are 
members  of  the  group  called  by  scientists 
the  genus  Bufo,  then  the  tree  toad  is  a 
frog.  If  the  name  frog  is  restricted  to 
members  of  the  genus  liana,  then  the 
tree  frog  is  a  toad.  The  name  tree  frog 
or  tree  toad  is  given  these  creatures  be¬ 
cause  they  have  more  or  less  resemblance 
to  animals  with  a  better  right  to  those 
names.  The  frogs  belong  to  the  group 
which  scientists  call  Ranidse,  the  toads 
to  the  group  Bufonidse,  and  the  tree 
toads  to  a  group  of  equal  rank,  the 
Ilylidse.  Strictly  they  are  neither  frogs 
nor  toads. 

One  of  the  important  points  which  sep¬ 
arates  the  tree  toads  from  other  groups 
is  the  possession  of  sticky  pads  on  the 
toes,  which  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
climb  around  in  the  trees,  and  even  hang 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  leaves  without 
danger  of  falling.  There  are  two  main 
groups  of  the  tree  toads;  one  in  which 
the  foe  pads  are  large  and  well  developed. 
These  live  in  the  trees,  and  are  well 
known  in  most  parts  of  the  Northeastern 
United  States.  In  the  other  group  the 
toe  pads  are  small,  and  these  animals 
live  mostly  in  the  grass  of  our  swamps. 
The  “Spring  peepers’  are  examples  of 
this  class.  They  are  little  fellows,  with 
bodies  hardly  an  inch  long.  They  are  so 
small  and  know  so  well  how  to  hide  that 
it  is  very  hard  to  find  them.  There  are 
often  many  salamanders  (which  are  often 
called  “lizards”)  in  the  swamps,  and 
they  are  easier  to  find  than  the  little 
peepers.  The  result  is  that  many  coun¬ 
try  people  say,  when  they  hear  the  chorus 
in  the  Spring.  “The  lizards  are  calling 
tonight.” 

In  the  region  about  Lacona  there  are 
at  least  two  species  of  tree  toads  or  tree 
frogs;  one  that  lives  in  the  trees  and  one 
that  lives  in  the  swamps,  and  one  is  as 
right  in  calling  them  frogs  as  toads,  but 
not  exactly  right  in  either. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


A  Small  Fish  Pond 

I  have  recently  purchased  a  farm,  and 
on  it  I  find  a  reservoir,  10  ft.  6  in.  by  0 
ft.  6  in.  by  5  ft.  6  in.,  built  of  brick  and 
lined  with  cement.  It  was  formerly  used 
for  irrigating  purposes,  but  I  would  like 
your  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of 
using  it  for  raising  fish.  It  is  fed  by  a 
good  spring.  How  many  fish  could  it 
safely  carry,  and  where  could  I  get  the 
fish  ?  M.  H.  S. 

Bridgeport,  Ohio. 

A  cistern  of  the  size  indicated  could  be 
used  for  raising  fish,  but  it  would  not 
keep  very  many.  If  it  were  well  stocked 
with  water  plants  it  might  furnish 
enough  food  for  the  minnows  and  other 
'water  animals  needed  to  support  one 
large  bass  or  trout.  By  artificial  feeding 
it  might  support  25  or  30  game  fish  of 
fair  size.  It  is  too  deep  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  water  to  furnish  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  natural  food.  A  pond  10 
ft.  wide,  19  ft.  long  and  having  an  aver¬ 
age  depth  of  2  ft.  would  hold  about  the 
same  amount  of  water,  but  would  sup¬ 
port  a  larger  fish  population.  Possibly 
the  “good”  spring  would  furnish  enough 
water  for  a  larger  pool. 

It  is  easy  to  feed  a  large  number  of 
fUh  in  a  small  enclosure  and  keep  them 
fairly  healthy,  but  they  are  not  usually 
so  good  for  eating  as  fish  kept  under 
more  natural  conditions.  The  problem  of 
providing  natural  food  for  crowded  fish 
has  not  yet  been  solved.  It  is  being 
studied  by  many  scientists,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  so  far  attained  promise  well. 

One  man  is  studying  the  possibility  of 
raising  bloodworms  on  the  milk  refuse  of 
creameries  and  cheese  factories.  He  has 
found  how  to  change  this  offensive  ma¬ 
terial  into  the  natural  food  of  brook 
trout,  but  has  not  found  how  best  to  feed 
it  to  the  trout. 

Another  man  has  spent  some  time 
studying  the  possibility  of  producing  fly 
maggots  for  feeding  fish,  without  the 


need  for  keeping  large  amounts  of  rot¬ 
ten  meat.  In  this  case,  too,  it  is  the 
question  of  getting  the  maggots  in  shape 
to  be  fed,  after  they  are  grown,  that  has 
not  been  solved. 

The  usual  feeds  for  fish  kept  in  small 
enclosures  are  ground  liver  or  ground 
meat  scrap,  or  one  or  both  of  these 
mixed  with  meal.  It  is  not  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  fish  fed  in  this  way  have  the 
delicate  flavor  of  fish  which  can  get  their 
natural  food.  Perhaps  some  of  this  feel¬ 
ing  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts,  but  it 
is  sure  that  the  food  has  an  effect  on 
both  the  flavor  and  texture  of  the  meat 
in  many  cases. 

There  are  many  persons  in  all  parts 
of  the  Eastern  and  Central  States  who 
raise  fish  for  sale  to  those  who  wish  to 
stock  ponds.  Most  of  them  raise  trout, 
some  black  bass,  and  a  very  few  raise 
other  fish,  such  as  perch,  crappies,  blue- 
gills,  etc.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  at  Washington  can  give  ad¬ 
dresses  of  firms  near  you  where  these 
fish  are  for  sale.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


Raising  Goldfish 

Several  of  us  have  become  interested 
in  raising  goldfish.  If  we  could  be  as¬ 
sured  that  it  is  not  too  difficult  a  propo¬ 
sition  for  a  suburbanite,  we  feel  that  it 
would  be  an  interesting  hobby  for  us. 
Will  you  give  the  depth  necessary  in  a 
circular  concrete  pool  4  ft.  in  diameter, 
also  depth  of  soil  and  quantity  of  fertil¬ 
izer?  Will  you  also  suggest  some  books 
on  the  subject  we  could  refer  to. 

North  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  M.  N.  G. 

The  raising  of  goldfish  is  too  large  a 
subject  to  be  discussed  fully  in  such  an 
article  as  this.  Methods  vary,  from  the 
keeping  of  a  few  pairs  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
moner  varieties  in  a  pond  and  seining  out 
the  young  ones  occasionally,  to  the  very 
complicated  methods  employed  in  the 
production  of  some  of  the  fancy  kinds. 
The  simplest  way  is  to  keep  the  fish  in  a 
pond  which  is  well  filled  with  water 
plants,  perhaps  fertilizing  it  in  the  man¬ 
ner  suggested  by  Prof.  Embody  on  page 
895.  A  modification  of  this  method 
would  be  to  use  very  fine  nets  to  catch 
the  crustaceans  so  that  they  may  be  fed 
to  the  young  fish  in  tanks  or  in  other 
ponds.  When  the  fish  are  more  than  an 
inch  long  they  can  be  fed  young  mos¬ 
quitoes  which  have  been  produced  in  bar¬ 
rels,  tubs  or  cement  pools.  A  small 
amount  of  skim-milk  or  other  creamy 
refuse  added  to  the  water  will  make  it 
more  attractive  to  the  mosquitoes.  (This 
suggestion  originated  with  Prof.  Em¬ 
body.) 

There  are  many  commercial  goldfish 
farms  in  this  country,  some  of  them  with 
many  acres  of  ponds.  Most  Of  them  raise 
the  commoner  varieties  which  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  very  cheaply  and  sold  in  large 
quantities  at  a  low  price.  A  few  estab¬ 
lishments  are  producing  fancy  stock,  and 
selling  it  at  a  larger  price.  Some  of  the 
very  best  of  the  fancy  varieties  are  so 
delicate  that  they  have  not  yet  been 
brought  to  this  country. 

A  concrete  pool  4  ft.  in  diameter  would 
not  care  for  many  fish,  unless  fairly  deep. 
If  the  fish  are  to  stay  in  the  pond  all  the 
time  it  should  have  a  “pocket.”  which  is 
4  or  5  ft.  deep,  where  they  can  rest  when 
it  is  too  warm,  or  in  freezing  weather. 
Most  of  the  pond  should  be  less  than  3  ft. 
deep,  so  that  water  plants  and  animals 
may  grow  there  to  produce  food  and  shel¬ 
ter  for  the  young  fish. 

For  books  on  the  subject  of  raising 
goldfish  write  to  Prof.  George  C.  Embody, 
Professor  of  Aquiculture,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  Ithaca.  N.  Y..  and  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Anyone  engaged  in  raising  fish 
commercially  should  subscribe  to  one  or 
more  of  the  aquarium  magazines. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


A  Highlander  from  Tobermory  asked 
at  the  Oban  railway  station  the  price  of 
a  ticket  to  Ivillin.  “Hoot  awa’,”  replied 
Donald  ;  “it’s  far  ower  dear  !  I’d  rather 
walk  !”  and  off  he  started.  He  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  the  train  came  tear¬ 
ing  along,  whistling  as  it  neared  a  sta¬ 
tion.  “Ye  needna  whistle  for  me!”  said 
Donald.  “I  made  ye  an  offer  aince.  and 
ye  wadna  tak’  it ;  sae  you  can  gang  on. 
I’m  no  cornin’.” — Canadian  Magazine. 
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STARCH  is  the  “meat”  of  the  wheat  berry.  It 
is  the  great  energy-producing  element  of  the 
grain.  But,  in  order  to  do  you  any  good,  it  must 
be  thoroughly  digested,  and  it  is  right  here  that 
such  a  food  as  Grape-Nuts  renders  special  service. 

Grape-Nuts,  made  from  wheat  and  malted  barley, 
supplies  the  meat  of  the  wheat  in  most  digestible  form. 

That  is  because  in  the  making  of  Grape-Nuts 
a  large  proportion  of  the  starch  is  converted  into 
dextrins  and  maltose — forms  into  which  all  starch 
elements  must  be  changed  before  they  can  be  as¬ 
similated  by  the  system. 

Grape-Nuts  not  only  digests  easily,  but  also 
aids  in  the  digestion  of  other  foods. 

Crisp,  delicious  Grape-Nuts  with  milk  or  cream 
is  a  complete  food.  It  supplies  the  life-essential 
vitamin-B;  also  iron,  phosphorus  and  other  im¬ 
portant  mineral  elements  for  nerve,  tooth,  bone 
and  other  body  structure. 

The  daily  use  of  Grape-Nuts  is  a  form  of  health 
insurance  which  has  demonstrated  its  value  for 
more  than  25  years. 

Grape=Nuts 

•*'  FOR  HEALTH 

“  there's  a  Reason  " 

Your  grocer  has  interesting  details  of  our  offer  of  over  $7500.00 
for  Grape-Nuts  Recipes.  Ask  him  about  it;  or  write  to  Recipe 
Dept.,  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Organized  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE. — The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE. —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  pr\  ved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  came  home  the  other  night  to  find  a 
group  of  the  children  out  by  the  wood- 
pile,  apparently  engaged  in  some  unusual 
occupation.  Some  years  ago  we  had  the 
backyard  paved  with  field  stones.  It  was 
always  muddy  in  soft  weather,  and  the 
best  of  doormats  will  not  keep  the  mud 
off  children’s  shoes.  A  clump  of  Sweet 
clover  started  growing  among  these 
stones,  and  I  have  let  it  seed  each  year, 
to  show  how  this  plant  will  grow  under 
hard  conditions.  It  is  now  nearly  shoul¬ 
der  high,  and  makes  a  thick  screen.  The 
children  were  behind  it,  and  the  occasion 
seemed  important.  I  thought  as  I  looked 
at  that  group  that  if  wishes  were  horses 
Hope  Farm  would  make  a  great  cavalry 
charge  upon  the  hall  of  fame.  The  world 
lies  before  these  children,  and  they  all 
have  large  ideas  as  to  the  places  they  are 
to  fill  in  the  future.  One  of  the  boys 
hopes  to  be  a  great  artist  some  day.  An¬ 
other  is  fitting  for  an  engineer’s  work. 
Very  likely  he  hopes  to  leave  some  great 
impossible  bridge  or  some  other  engineer¬ 
ing  feat  behind  him  as  a  monument.  An¬ 
other  seems  to  think  he  would  like  to 
make  a  small  fortune  as  a  ball  player, 
and  then  settle  down  as  a  merchant  or 
salesman.  The  Japanese  boy  evidently 
intends  to  be  a  mechanic.  The  oldest 
girl  wants  to  be  a  missionary,  while  the 
younger  one  has  an  ambition  to  he  a 
trained  nurse.  Little  Rose  thinks  she 
will  be  a  stenographer,  while  Rita,  as 
tar  as  heard  from,  concludes  very  sensibly 
that  she  will  “keep  house.” 

*  *  *  4c  * 

I  suppose  most  ambitious  children  have 
these  dreams  of  what  they  will  do  when 
they  grow  tip.  I  will  leave  it  for  you  to 
say  how  far  such  plans  are  worked  out 
in  actual  life.  I  wonder  sometimes  if 
the  child  of  today  will  have  a  fairer 
chance  to  work  out  his  dreams  than  we 
had  50  years  ago.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
not.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  tendency  of 
education  and  industry  is  toward  what  I 
may  call  the  “factory  system”;  that  is,  an 
over-organized  state  of  society.  In  all 
industries,  from  farming  to  shoemaking, 
workers  are  divided  into  two  great  classes 
— natural  and  manufactured.  I  think  we 
all  understand  the  difference  between  a 
natural  farmer  and  one  who  has  been 
manufactured  by  putting  together  agri¬ 
cultural  education,  capital  and  an  idea 
that  he  would  like  to  run  a  farm.  In  the 
old  days  I  think  the  boys  had  a  better 
chance  to  follow  out  their  instinct  for 
some  certain  line  of  work.  As  for  the 
girls,  in  those  days  there  was  little  for 
them  to  do  except  teach  school  or  get 
married.  Now  things  are  so  fully  organ¬ 
ized  that  the  great  majority  of  boys  and 
girls  can  only  hope  to  be  an  unseen  cog 
in  a  great  machine.  They  are  useful  and 
necessary,  but  before  many  years  the 
machine  grinds  out  about  all  this  individ¬ 
uality  they  ever  had.  As  I  see  it  coming, 
farming  or  some  of  its  branches  will  be 
about  the  only  business  which  offers  am¬ 
bitious  young  people  a  fair  chance  to  de¬ 
velop  originality  and  self-independence. 

*  *  *  *  $ 

If  you  really  think  that,  how  does  it 
happen  that  of  all  these  eight  children 
not  one  expresses  a  desire  to  be  a  farmer? 
I  shall  have  to  answer  frankly  that  I  do 
not  know.  We  have  never  tried  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  children  toward  any  particular 
line  of  work.  Like  most  women.  Mother 
has  felt  that  she  would  like  to  have  one 
or  more  of  her  children  take  up  some 
church  or  missionary  work.  As  for  me, 
I  have  made  no  effort  to  divert  their 
minds  toward  any  particular  occupation. 
I  think  all  children  who  are  worth  rais¬ 
ing  come  into  the  world  with  some  gen¬ 
eral  bent  of  mind.  If  you  can  discover 
early  in  life  what  that  inclination  is,  I 
think  it  wise  to  encourage  them  to  follow 
it  out.  All  children  should  grow  up  with 
a  clear-cut  understanding  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  right  and  wrong,  seiwice 
and  selfishness,  patriotism  and  meanness, 
but.  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  make  them 
understand  it.  Some  of  the  meanest  peo¬ 
ple  I  know  were  brought  up  under  the 
strictest,  form  of  religious  observance. 
The  natural  instincts  of  these  children 
were  repressed.  As  soon  as  they  got  out 
in  the  world  by  themselves  human  na¬ 


ture  asserted  itself,  and  acted  like  water. 
Either  under  high  heat  or  intense  cold  it 
will  expand  and  break  the  bonds.  My 
belief  is  that  some  of  my  children  will 
take  their  run  against  the  world  and 
finally  conclude  that  the  old  farm  looks 
well  after  all.  They  will  be  more  con¬ 
tented  on  the  farm  if  they  try  their  wings 
at  something  else.  As  for  saying  that  a 
boy  must  be  a  farmer,  or  that  a  girl  must 
marry  a  farmer,  regardless  of  their  nat¬ 
ural  inclination — “there  is  nothing  to 
it !” 

*  *  *  *  * 

But  I  have  not  told  you  what  these 
children  were  doing.  The  engineer  was 
turning  the  crank,  the  missionary  was 
standing  by,  holding  a  big  spoon ;  the 
nurse  looked  wisely  on,  the  typewriter 
had  been  licking  the  spoon,  and  the  Jap¬ 
anese  boy  was  pounding  ice  with  bis 
hatchet.  The  dog  lay  near,  with  his 
mouth  open.  The  Jersey  cow  stood  out 
by  the  shed,  nodding  her  head  as  if  to 
say  “That’s  me ;  I  thank  you  !” 

You  have  guessed  it — they  were  mak: 
ing  ice  cream.  Whenever  things  look  a 
little  dull  and  drab  and  there  is  danger 
of  an  explosion,  our  folks  find  it  helpful 
to  get  out  the  freezer  and  cool  off  the 
trouble.  The  children  make  a  group  job 
of  it.  Just  now  the  drought  is  burning 
us  up.  There  have  been  only  two  or 
three  light  showers  since  May,  and  the 
soil  is  burning  and  baking.  Corn  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  curl  up,  potatoes  do  not  grow7, 
and  apples  begin  to  drop.  All  these 
things  need  rain,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  had  ideal  hay  weather,  and  never 
harvested  our  crop  in  better  shape.  On 
our  heavier  soil  where  organic  matter 
has  been  plowed  in  we  might  stand  it  a 
little  longer,  but  on  the  lighter  sands 
and  loams  this  drought  will  mean  death  if 
it  is  kept  up  much  longer.  So  this  seems 
to  be  one  of  these  occasion  when  a  good 
dish  of  ice  cream  will  help  out.  The  mis¬ 
sionary  mixed  the  ingredients,  the  nurse 
looked  on  and  gave  it  a  certificate  of 
health.  Little  Rose  licked  the  spoon  and 
found  it  good — all  had  a  hand  in  it. 
They  had  it  all  done  by  supper  time,  and 
packed  it  away  in  ice.  It  was  a  hot 
night,  and  we  were  all  wmrrned  up.  After 
supper  I  hoed  a  few  rows  of  strawberries, 
the  boys  practiced  baseball  on  the  lawn, 
and  the  girl's  cleaned  up  the  dishes  and 
played  tennis.  So  that  when  darkness 
came  and  daylight  saving  tried  to  make 
the  clocks  fool  us  into  thinking  it  was 
bedtime,  we  sat  on  the  porch  and  opened 
the  freezer.  That  cream  wras  good.  It 
went  to  the  right  spot,  and  we  all  felt 
better  for  it — better  "physically,  mentally 
and  morally.”  Some  of  you  may  be 
shocked  at  the  suggestion  that  an  ice 
cream  freezer  can  affect  the  morals  of  a 
family.  I  knew  a  woman  once  who  made 
ice  cream  for  her  daughter’s  party.  Every¬ 
one  was  served,  but  they  all  w*aited  until 
grandfather  said  grace.  Then  they  start¬ 
ed  together  and  there  was  a  great  com¬ 
motion.  In  her  great  desire  to  do  it 
right.  Mother  had  put  in  salt  instead  of 
sugar !  You  need  not  tell  me  that  that 
freezer  did  not  affect  the  morals  of  that 
family. 

*  *  *  Sc  * 

After  eating  their  cream,  our  folks  sat 
around,  talking  and  laughing.  They  had 
shaken  off  the  spell  of  old  drought  for  the 
time.  For  some  deaf  people  it  is  worse 
than  misery  to  sit  in  the  dark  when  peo¬ 
ple  all  about  you  are  laughing  and  chat¬ 
ting,  evidently  in  great  enjoyment.  If  it 
were  light  you  might  perhaps  do  a  little 
lip  reading,  but  here  you  are,  near  enough 
to  touch  them,  yet  far  off  in  a  distant 
country.  Unless  you  are  gifted  with 
sound  humor  and  philosophy,  you  begin  to 
feel  that  the  people  about  you  are  laugh¬ 
ing  at  you.  That  is  not  so.  but  it  is  hard 
to  make  the  deaf  believe  it.  As  for  me, 
at  such  times  my  mind  goes  back,  search¬ 
ing  the  leaves  of  memory  to  find  some 
incident  with  which  to  compare  the  pres¬ 
ent.  It  will  be  about  like  this.  Ice 
cream  !  What  does  that  remind  me  of? 
What  was  that  girl's  name?  Helen — 
yes,  yes,  I  remember.  She  married  Cyrus 
Harlow,  and  they  went  back  to  live  on 
the  old  farm  !  Then  it  comes  back  to  me 
clearly,  and  while  the  children  are  laugh¬ 


ing  and  singing.  I  can  go  over  the  old 
story.  There  in  the  dark  I  can  see  it  all 
once  more. 

#  *  *  ❖  ❖ 

I  knew  Cyrus  Harlow  at  the  agricul¬ 
tural  college  40  years  ago.  He  was  what 
you  call  a  natural  farmer,  big  and  strong 
— a  true  farm  product.  His  father  had  a 
good  farm,  and  from  the  cradle  Cyrus 
was  expected  to  follow  Dad  and  run  the 
place.  Father  didn’t  think  much  of  col¬ 
lege  education  ;  in  those  days  it  was  not 
much  of  anything  to  scare  a  farmer,  and 
Cyrus  came  to  college.  Now  it  was  clear 
that  a  big,  strapping,  natural  farmer  like 
Cyrus  ought  to  have  married  some  strong 
and  sensible  farmer’s  daughter.  There 
was  one  right  on  the  next  farm  that  the 
old  folks  had  selected  for  Cyrus.  But 
Whittier  says 

“Love  has  never  known  a  course 
Beyond  its  own  sweet  will.” 

What  did  Cyrus  do  but  fall  in  love 
with  Helen  Bennet,  a  little,  slender  girl, 
just  about  half  his  size.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  school  teacher  in  a  small 
town.  She  had  never  lived  on  a  farm 
and  hardly  knew  a  cow  from  a  sheep. 
The  old  folks  made  such  a  time  about,  it 
that  Helen  wanted  to  break  her  engage¬ 
ment,  but  Cyrus  was  stubborn,  and  he 
took  her  off,  pretty  much  as  a  caveman 
would  have  done,  and  married  her.  They 
went  to  live  in  a  small  town,  where  Helen 
taught  school  and  Cyrus  worked  at  a 
trade.  But  a  born  farmer  cannot  be  hap¬ 
py  in  such  a  life,  and  at  home  things  went 
wrong  with  the  old  folks.  The  old  man 
fell  ill  and  lay  for  a  long  time  hovering 
between  life  and  death.  The  doctor  said 
he  never  would  be  able  to  work  again. 
And  mother  begged  Cyrus  and  Helen  to 
come  “home.”  They  went,  but  how7  the 
neighbors  did  laugh  at  this  little  slip  of 
a  school-ma'am  trying  to  fill  the  part  of 
farmer’s  wife  !  For  their  only  conception 
of  such  a  personage  was  one  w7ho  just 
knocked  wrork  down  by  main  strength, 
who  fought  and  struggled  against  useless 
labor,  until  finally  she  gave  way,  beaten 
and  bowed  and  weary.  This  “little  sniff 
of  a  school-teacher”  was  too  much  of  an 
ornament  to  wash  pans  and  churns  and 
scrub  floors  and  help  milk. 

#  *  $  3 '  * 

And  Helen  found  they  were  right.  Two 
weeks  of  effort  showed  her  she  could  not 
do  the  work  as  it  was  being  done.  She 
could  not  lift  those  heavy  pans  of  milk, 
skim  the  cream  by  hand,  churn  in  an  old- 
fashioned  churn  and  carry  out  pails  of 
skim-milk  for  calves.  It  meant  suicide, 
and  she  knew7  it.  So  she  began  to  think 
and  figure.  The  old  man  upstairs  was 
too  sick  to  object,  so  Cyrus  took  the 
money  and  bought  a  separator  at  a  time 
when  it  wras  a  novelty,  and  a  couple  of 
big  ice  cream  freezers.  Helen  w7ent  to 
town  and  induced  her  married  sister  to 
turn  her  spare  room  into  an  “ice  cream 
parlor.”  Instead  of  making  butter  in 
the  old,  laborious  way,  they  made  ice 
cream,  with  Cyrus  and  the  hired  man  to 
do  the  heavy  work.  It  was  good  cream, 
and  the  public  demanded  it.  Then  they 
began  to  make  pot  cheese  out  of  the  skim- 
milk.  It  was  slow  sale  at  first,  but  final¬ 
ly  there  was  a  demand  for  all  they  could 
make.  The  business  kept  growing,  until 
by  the  time  the  old  gentleman  got  down 
again  the  farm  business  was  twfice  what 
it  was  when  he  wras  taken  sick. 

“But  it  ain’t  farming,”  he  said.  “It 
ain’t  farming.” 

Cyrus  and  Helen  built  up  a  great  busi¬ 
ness.  They  handled  milk  for  most  of  the 
neighbors.  But  T  am  thinking  how  Hel¬ 
en  would  have  committed  slow  suicide 
had  she  kept  on  trying  to  lift  big  milk 
pans  and  run  a  heavy  churn.  She  found 
a  farm  job  fitted  to  her  size  and  strength 
and  made  a  success  of  it. 

But  it  appears  that  the  children  have 
scraped  enough  of  the  cream  off  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  freezer  to  fill  one  more  dish. 
That  is  for  Mother,  but  that  generous 
lady  put  half  of  it  into  my  dish,  and  we 
sit  in  the  dark  and  enjoy  it  to  the  last 
cooling  drop.  H.  w.  c. 


The  Value  of  Hubam  Clover 

[What  is  the  truth  about  Hubam 
clover?  There  seems  to  be  some  con¬ 
troversy  about  this  matter,  and  wTe  are 
after  the  facts.  There  follows  the  first 
article  on  the  subject,  thers  will  come 
later.] 


July  28,  1923 

I  have  had  Hubam  under  rather  close 
observation  for  a  few  years,  and  although 
further  study  of  the  plant,  together  w7ith 
the  changing  needs  of  agriculture,  may 
change  my  mind  in  the  matter,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  at  the  present  time  that  Hu¬ 
bam  clover  has  a  very  minor  part  to  play 
in  our  cropping  system.  Although  this 
may  be  a  minor  role,  it  is  nevertheless 
splendidly  adapted  to  its  part,  and  we 
should  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  that 
future  conditions  may  bring  it  a  larger 
field  of  usefulness. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  Soy  bean,  a  crop 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  re¬ 
mained  comparatively  little  known  on 
our  farms,  in  spite  of  the  large  publicity 
given  it  by  the  farm  press  and  other 
agricultural  agencies  of  the  country.  The 
last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  most  re¬ 
markable  increase  in  its  utilization,  not 
so  much  because  of  propaganda  as  be¬ 
cause  the  time  was  ripe.  Changing  con¬ 
ditions  have  made  a  place  for  it.  We 
may  see  the  same  thing  happen  to  Hu¬ 
bam. 

Evidence  seems  to  be  accumulated  to 
show  that  as  a  soil  builder  Hubam  is  not 
as  efficient  as  the  old  biennial  white 
Sweet  clover.  Your  acquaintance  with 
the  experiment  station  literature  of  the 
country  makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to 
review7  the  subject,  except  to  point  out 
that  the  obvious  is  happening ;  the  -fun¬ 
damental  difference  between  the  root  sys¬ 
tems  of  an  annual  and  a  biennial  plant 
as  storage  organs  is  such  as  to  give  the 
biennial  a  great  advantage. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  shattered 
seed  of  Hubam  may  lie  in  the  ground 
and  produce  a  volunteer  crop  later  on. 
This  feature  may  be  an  asset  or  a  lia¬ 
bility,  depending  on  circumstances.  Three 
years  ago  w7e  had,  at  the  station,  some 
plots  of  Hubam  located  in  a  Red  clover 
field.  Some  Hubam  seeds  v7ere  shattered. 
The  entire  field  was  plow7ed  and  put  into 
corn.  No  volunteer  Hubam  was  noted  in 
the  corn.  The  corn  ground  w7as  plowed 
and  seeded  to  oats  this  Spring.  At  the 
present  time  the  Hubam  is  as  thick  as 
it  can  stand,  and  until  a  short  time  ago 
was  as  tall  as  the  oats,  and  threatened  to 
become  a  nuisance  at  harvest  time.  We 
have  had  a  month  of  extremely  dry 
weather  locally,  and  this  has  checked  its 
growth  so  that  it  may  not  interfere. 

Our  previous  experiment  with  Hubam 
that  was  seeded  with  oats  as  a  nurse  crop 
w7as  not  so  fortunate.  The  season  v7as 
normal,  and  the  Hubam  made  such  a 
grow7th  that  the  oats  spoiled  in  the  bun¬ 
dles.  Our  present  attitude  towmrds  Hu¬ 
bam  is  one  of  “wmtchful  waiting,”  and 
our  advice  is  to  try  it  on  a  small  scale  at 
first.  L.  E.  THATCHER. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


Trouble  with  Bees 

Our  bees  have  not  been  doing  well  for 
a  few7  years.  They  seem  to  get  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  finally  die,  and  on  open¬ 
ing  hives  are  filled  with  worms  about  an 
inch  long,  usually  in  a  strong  cocoon. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  causes  these,  and 
how7  to  prevent  them.  Our  swarms  do 
not  come  very  early.  Can  I  do  anything 
for  that?  s.  B. 

Virginia. 

It  w7ould  appear  that  the  bee  moth 
worms,  a  regular  pest  where  there  are 
black  bees,  have  got  into  your  colonies. 
If  your  bees  are  blacks  and  the  colonies 
are  not  strong,  the  moth  worm  may  do 
considerable  damage  in  the  combs.  But 
in  modern  beekeeping  the  bee  moth  and 
its  larvfe  do  little  harm.  They  can  be 
very  easily  held  under  control  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Italian  bees,  or  by  keeping 
all  colonies  strong.  In  the  text-books  on 
beekeeping  you  w7ill  find  considerable  in¬ 
formation  on  the  bee  moth. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  you  have 
European  foul  brood  in  your  locality.  It 
is  a  disease  of  the  brood,  and  is  found  in 
several  parts  of  Virginia.  The  same 
treatment  that  applies  to  bee  moth  ap¬ 
plies  to  European  foul  brood.  If  you 
have  a  combination  of  the  two,  or  if  you 
have  either  one  or  the  other,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  pure  Italian  stock  and  doubling 
up  the  colonies  w7iil  effect  a  cure. 

E.  R.  ROOT. 


Grocer’s  Clerk  :  “Should  I  order 
some  more  fresh  eggs?”  Grocer :  “No, 
we  have  enough  fresh  eggs  in  the  cellar 
to  last  us  a  couple  o’  months.” — The  pro¬ 
gressive  Grocer. 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 

Another  Kind  of  Co-operation 


A  July  thunderhead  pushed  up  from 
the  Southwest  horizon,  glowering  down 
upon  the  sweating  men  in  the  hayfields, 
who  greeted  him  with  shouts  and  new 
feats  of  endeavor.  All  day  the  country¬ 
side  had  lay  sweltering,  drooping  in  the 
path  of  storm.  Men  must  work  in  the 
breathless  heat  to  save  work,  which  is 
time  and  money,  and  to  save  the  silver- 
green  hay  from  becoming  a  tasteless 
brown  mass  in  the  floods  of  water  now 
seen  to  be  imminent.  A  few  men  worked 
because  they  foresaw  a  Winter  when  hay 
would  mean  money — the  men  who  must 
buy  hay  and  were  alarmed  at  the  extent 
of  the  acreage  which  lack  of  hands  would 
decree  uncut.  There  was  plenty  of  hay 
to  be  bought  standing,  bought  for  less 
than  the  tax  on  the  land,  but  there  was 
no  one  to  cut  such  hay  when  bought. 

The  young  potato  grower  always 
bought  his  hay.  He  had  seen  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  he  rested  on  his  cultivator  han¬ 
dles,  and  wondered,  when  public  atten¬ 
tion  was  turned  on  the  new  strength  of 
the  potato  market,  who  would  remember 
the  standing  hay.  Such  thought  had 
moved  him  to  hurry  the  cultivating  and 
dusting  with  every  art  of  efficiency — ro 
turn  haymaker. 

There  were  neighbors  within  easy  dis¬ 
tance  who  possessed  their  own  farm  ani¬ 
mals,  their  own  tools,  everything  to  do 
with,  but  were  unable  to  leave  their  work 
in  town  without  losing  it.  These  men 
needed  not  only  hay,  but  help..  It  was 
to  be  seen  that  there  was  plenty  of  eour 
age.  plenty  of  hands,  plenty,  of  hay,  but 
there  were  no  strong  arms  to  lift  it. 

It  was  on  a  farm  in  such  a  case  that 
the  young  potato  grower  and  his  man 
were  absorbed  in  a  week  of  drawing' hay. 
A  young  mother,  skillful  with  her  team, 
had  cut  and  raked  field  after  field  of  fine 
clover,  until  the  barns  of  both  helper  and 
helped  were  crammed  to  the  roof  boards. 
And  now  the  week  of  fine  weather  was 
drawn  to  a  close  with  the  roll  of  thun¬ 
der.  The  last  load  of  hay  grew  into 
fragrant  bulk  as  sharp  prongs  flashed  up¬ 
ward  with  heaps  of  the  fragrant  stuff. 
Great  skeins  that  stretched  across  the 
darkening  field  were  snatched  up  as  they 
lay.  without  the  ceremony  of  cocking. 
All  the  hay  must  be  brought  in.  Children 
armed  with  pitchforks  ran  about  in  a 
glad  ecstasy,  hoping  to  fiill  grown-ups’ 
places.  One  child  ..drove  the  straining 
team  from  the  top  of  the  ladder,  driving 
well,  in  the  pride  of  her  accomplish¬ 
ments.  As  the  last  few  wis;ps'  were  gath¬ 
ered  up,  the  factory  whistle  in  the  flash¬ 
ing  city  across  the  valley  screeched  tiv«. 
and  a  dry  crackle  from  the  heavy  clouds 
above  warned  them  to  hurry. 

At  the  dim  filled  cavern  of  the  barn  a 
mechanism  rumbled  in  the  upper  gloom 
and  spun  down  a  rope  double  harpooned 
to  the  waiting  load.  Past  smooth  run¬ 
ning  pulley,  on  the  other  end  of  the  rope, 
another  child  guided  horses  as  they  leaned 
into  harness.  Then  all  eyes  were  turned 
to  the  huge  bulk  of  hay  that  sprang  from 
the  load  to  follow  the  rope  speeding  back 
through  the  rollers  far  above.  Breath 
stopped  as  the  mass  soared  forward  into 
the  crowded  mow,  was  released  as  when 
it  dropped  just  short  of  what  looked  to  be 
havoc.  Three  more  such  bites  and  the 
rack  was  cleared  without  a  mishap.  Eager 
fingers  began  unhooking  traces,  coiling 
the  heavy  rope.  As  the  horses  trotted  to 
the  stable  the  sky  snapped  and  let  down 
water  in  huge  drops.  There  was  a  roar 
from  the  road  and  a  motor  car  came  rush¬ 
ing  into  the  open  doors  of  a  nearby  shed. 
A  man  got  out  and  cried  “Just  made  it !” 
He  saw  the  little  group  in  the  barn  door 
and  made  that  his  objective,  running 
through  the  pelting  rain. 

“Got  through,”  said  the  young  potato 
grower.  “Looks  like  we  can’t  go  home 
for  a  few  minutes  though.  We’ve  taken 
in  some  of  the  nicest  hay  I  ever  had  in 
my  barn.  I’m  mighty  pleased  with  my 
side  of  the  bargain.”  His  eye  rested  un- 
derstandingly  on  the  tired  lines  in  the 
other  man’s  face. 

“Yes,  it  was  good  hay,”  he  admitted. 
“Thought  I’d  have  to  plow  it  under. 
That’s  about  the  only  thing  I  could  have 
done  alone.  The  stock  needed  it,  but  1 


could  have  sold  ’em  off.  Hated  to,  be¬ 
cause  I  want  ’em  for  next  year.  And  of 
course  I  was  able  to  make  the  stock  just 
about  pay  for  our  living  with  butter, 
pork  and  veal.  The  hay  means  a  lot  to 
me,  cut  and  in  the  mow.  But  I  heard  a 
fellow  say  today  that  up  in  the  heavy 
ground  where  land  runs  to  hay  you  can 
buy  it  for  next  to  nothing.  There’s  no 
help,  and  farm  stuff  is  so  cheap.” 

“We’ve  about  got  to  the  end  of  that,  I 
think,”  said  the  young  potato  grower 
hopefully.  “Looks  to  me  as  if  the  farmer 
will  come  out  of  the  next  slump  with 
more  clean  money  than  anyone  else  on 
the  job.  He  isn’t  hiring  much  high-priced 
help,  because  there’s  none  to  hire.  Every 
farm  that  stands  idle  to  let  a  farmer  fill 


a  high-priced  farm  job  is  doing  its  bit  in 
moving  up  prices.  What  the  country 
needs  is  enough  farmers  that  have  the 
grit  to  say  ‘I’ll  pick  up  some  of  these 
high  wages,  while  farm  business  is  in  a 
slump.’  It  takes  courage  for  a  man  to 
admit  that  he  needs  money,  but  I  think 
it’s  a  lot  better  to  get  it  by  working  in 
town  than  by  borrowing.  For  one  thing, 
you  never  have  to  pay  it  back.” 

The  man  who  had  come  from  the  shop 
glanced  down  at  his  greasy  clothes,  at 
his  hands,  gray  in  unwashable  grime,  and 
his  broken  nails  worn  to  the  quick.  His 
face,  pale  and  thin  from  too  little  sun. 
fell  into  grim  lines.  The  young  potato 
grower  knew  the  meaning  of  those  lines 
and  stirred  sympathetically.  But  the 
farm  shopman  spoke  gently  after  all. 

“I’m  lucky,”  he  said,  looking  out  at  the 
sheeting  rain,  “in  living  near  to  a  trol¬ 
ley  station.  If  working  in  the  factory 
over  there  meant  that  I’d  have  to  take 
my  children,  I’d  stay  here  and  starve 
first.  I  don’t  like  to  think  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  of  mine  having  to  grow  up  in  a  poor 
man’s  street.  What  would  there  be  for 
them,  then,  but  to  lean  against  a  dirty 
lamp-post  and  get  into  the  city  child’s  rut 
of  know-nothing,  do-nothing.  No,  I  had 
my  chance,  and  they’re  going  to  have 


theirs.  I  figure  they  know  a  lot  already. 
Of  course,  I  don’t  mean  to  say  they  must 
all  be  farmers;  it’s  just  the  early  farm 
training  that  I  want  for  them  especially.” 

“I  know,”  said  the  young  potato  grow¬ 
er.  “Same  thing  brought  me  back  to  the 
farm  a  while  back.  Well,  it’s  not  so  bad. 
this  bargain  of  ours.  Looks  like  I’m  help¬ 
ing  you  keep  your  wages  and  you’re  help¬ 
ing  me  keep  mine.”  mrs.  f.  ii.  tjnger. 


Publishing  a  New  Book 

We  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
lately  from  people  who  say  they  have 
written  a  book,  and  they  desire  to  have 
it  published.  Most  of  these  people  seem 
to  have  a  very  fine  opinion  of  their  own 
manuscript,  and  evidently  they  feel  that 
some  publisher  will  consider  it  a  great 
privilege  to  have  an  opportunity  of  pub¬ 
lishing  it.  They  want  to  know,  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  how  much  is  usually  paid  for 


such  manuscripts,  and  whether  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  take  a  lump  sum  in  advance  or  to 
accept  a  royalty.  If  the  latter,  how  large 
a  royalty  is  generally  paid?  It  always 
embarrasses  us  to  try  to  tell  the  truth 
about  such  matters,  but  the  fact  is  that 
all  publishers  are  swamped  with  manu¬ 
scripts  and  can  only  handle  a  compara¬ 
tive  few  among  the  flood  that  is  directed 
to  them.  Unless  the  author  is  well 
known  and  has  a  considerable  following 
among  book  readers,  there  is  hardly  one 
chance  in  10  that  a  new  book  will  sell 
well  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  publica¬ 
tion.  This,  of  course,  will  be  rather  hard 
medicine  for  many  of  the  people  who  are 
writing  us  about  their  manuscripts,  hut 
long  experience  in  the  publishing  business 
convinces  us  that  the  statement  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  average  publisher  will  rarely 
take  up  a  manuscript  for  publication  un¬ 
less  he  feels  sure  that  there  will  be  a 
reasonable  sale,  or  unless  he  is  guaran¬ 
teed  against  loss.  The  usual  plan  with 
new  authors  is  to  make  a  contract  under 
which  they  agree  to  take  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  of  the  book,  or  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  something  like  $1,500  before  the 
work  is  started.  Publishers  rarely,  if 
ever,  buy  manuscripts  outright,  except,  it 
may  be,  with  some  well-known  author 


who,  for  some  reason,  wants  to  handla 
the  business  in  that  way.  Iu  arranging 
for  publication  with  a  new  author,  the 
usual  plan  is  for  him  to  sign  a  contract 
agreeing  to  be  responsible  for  the  cost  of 
publication,  or  at  least  the  principal  part 
of  it.  The  publisher  must  be  sure  of  that 
before  he  starts. 

A  royalty  of  10  to  15  per  cent  on  the 
publisher’s  price  is  usually  given.  That 
means  that  twice  a  year  the  full  sales  of 
the  book  are  figured  out,  and  the  author 
receives  10  per  cent  of  the  publisher’s 
price,  depending,  of  course,  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  which  have  been  handled. 
It  usually  hurts  the  feelingj  of  a  new 
author  to  realize  that  his  manuscript  has 
little,  if  any,  financial  value,  and  that  he 
is  expected  to  guarantee  the  cost  of  pub¬ 
lication.  That,  however,  is  the  usual 
method  of  doing  business,  and  the  pub¬ 


lisher  is  justified  iu  protecting  himself 
against  loss  unless  he  is  willing  to  take 
a  chance  on  it,  feeling  that  the  book  is 
strong  enough  to  develop  a  good  sale.  It 
will  give  some  of  our  would-be  “authors” 
a  shock  when  they  learn  that  these  hard¬ 
hearted  publishers  propose  to  handle  their 
manuscripts  that  way,  if  at  all,  but  in 
order  to  be  safe  they  are  obliged  to  op¬ 
erate  in  that  way,  and,  as  we  have  stated, 
there  is  a  perfect  flood  of  manuscript 
pouring  upon  these  publishers  all  the 
time. 


A  Vacation  in  the  Berry  Field 

I  have  been  reading  again  the  “Hope 
Farm  Notes”  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  June 
23.  Your  plan  for  a  vacation  does  not 
strike  me  at  all;  when  you’ve  got  those 
strawberries  up  and  coming,  someone’s 
got  to  pick  them,  and  of  all  knee-aching 
and  back-breaking  that  holds  the  belt! 
I’d  rather  have  a  little  shop  down  by  the 
sea,  or  up  on  a  mountain,  and  make  fur¬ 
niture.  H.  W.  S 

Connecticut. 

We  never  expected  to  pick  these  ber¬ 
ries.  Our  “vacation”  would  be  confined 
to  hoeing  them.  There  would  be  several 
acres,  and  that  would  require  a  small 
army  of  pickers.  The  work  we  planned 
to  do  alone  is  the  hoeing. 


This  little  lady  is  probably  the  youngest  present  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  She  is  Miss  Kathleen  Marcia  Miller  of 
Dolgeville,  N.  Y.  She  was  12  months  and  two  weeks  old  when  this  picture  was  taken.  The  issue  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
which  Miss  Kathleen  is  reading  is  No.  473S.  It  is  our  sincere  wish  that  she  may  live  to  read  and  enjoy  No. 
10,000.  That  will  only  take  her  about  to  the  year  2020,  and  with  the  proper  use  of  vitamines  and  all  the  coming 

aids  to  health,  this  young  lady  should  be  a  sprightly  dame  at  100  years!  . 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  N.xw- 
Horkek  v.  hen  writing  the  advertiser. 

* — - —  ■_  -  ==ga 


The  It.  N.-Y.  has  become  practically  a  public  forum 
in  which  all  sides  of  questions  affecting  the  farm  are 
presented  with  enough  of  sound  philosophy  and  good 
judgment  to  throw  the  balance  in  favor  of  wise  poli¬ 
cies  and  sound  principles.  We  enjoy  reading  the  pa¬ 
per  from  cover  to  cover  and  inclose  renewal. 

New  York.  J.  T.  O.  L. 

THE  fanner  can  be  trusted  to  form  sound  and 
safe  conclusions  if  lie  has  accurate  and  full 
information.  To  form  sound  judgments  we  must  all 
have  full  and  correct  information.  If  we  rely  on 
error  or  half  truth  the  judgment  is  bad.  Much  of 
the  information  that  reaches  farmers  is  mere  pro¬ 
paganda  for  some  personal  group  or  interest  that 
wishes  to  exploit  farmers  in  one  way  or  another.  We 
confess  that  we  like  to  let  the  wind  out  of  some  of 
these  gasbags,  but  the  real  purpose  is  to  give  correct 
information  and  develop  sound  independent  farm 
judgment. 


* 

THE  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  tells  of  the  pun¬ 
ishment  inflicted  upon  horse  thieves  in  old  days. 
In  1789  one  James  Allen  stole  a  horse  worth  36 
pounds.  Allen  confessed  and  pleaded  guilty.  He 
was  obliged  to  return  the  horse  and  pay  a  fine  of  50 
pounds,  and  in  addition,  he  was  sentenced  to  be 

“Publicly  whipped  the  number  of  15  stripes  on  his 
naked  body,  and  be  confined  to  a  workhouse  and  there 
kept  to  bard  labor  for  the  term  of  three  mouths  and  be 
further  whipped,  as  aforesaid,  the  number  of  10  stripes 
on  the  first  Monday  of  each  of  the  said  three  months, 
and  also  be  set  astride  of  a  wooden  horse  for  a  space  of 
time  not  exceeding  one  hour  immediately  before  each 
monthly  whipping  as  aforesaid. 

The  sheriff  was  encouraged  to  do  his  duty  by  re¬ 
ceiving  17  cents  for  each  blow  he  struck  at  these  cul¬ 
prits!  One  would  think  that  would  make  horse 
stealing  quite  unpopular.  We  would  not  object  to 
seeing  some  of  the  same  punishment  meted  out  to 
auto  hogs  and  thieves — both  male  and  female.  We 
think  that  the  wooden  horse  and  the  whip  would  have 
a  very  salutary  effect  upon  them.  When  tempted  to 
steal  or  play  the  hog  they  would  violate  the  speed 
laws  in  their  haste  to  avoid  temptation. 


ON  the  next  page  is  an  attempt  to  analyze  the 
meaning  of  the  recent  defeat  of  the  farmers’ 
party  in  Ontario,  Canada.  This  represents  a  con¬ 
densed  report  from  many  farmers.  One  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  takes  this  philosophical  view  : 


The  government  functioned  all  right  and,  in  being 
set  aside,  has  been  relieved  of  a  very  disagreeable,  if  nor 
impossible  task.  The  farmers’  party  will  now  be  able 
to  go  on  with  its  own  work,  and  what  has  happened 
may  he  of  use  in  guiding  during  the  future.  The  fact 
that  any  group  may  take  hold  of  the  government  for  a 
time  will  be  a  salutary  lesson  to  careless  or  corrupt  leg¬ 
islators  after  this.  A.  c. 


There  is  nothing  like  taking  a  hopeful  view  of 
things.  What  is  a  farmers’  political  party  organized 
for?  Is  it  to  control  the  government,  or  merely  to 
scare  the  politicians  into  good  behavior? 

* 

The  other  day  a  man  and  wife,  who  hire  a  Summer 
bungalow  from  a  neighbor,  were  on  my  place,  the  man 
picking  cherries  without  permission.  The  woman  en¬ 
countered  my  cow  on  her  way  to  the  barn,  became  badly 
frightened,  fell  and  broke  her  arm.  Now  she  wants  to 
sue  me  for  damages.  Will  you  let  me  know  if  these 
people  have  any  ease  under  the  circumstances,  w.  p. 

New’  Jersey. 

NO.  You  are  not  legally  responsible  unless  the  wo¬ 
man  could  prove  that  she  has  been  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  at  other  times  with  your  permission.  She  might 
call  this  an  “implied  license,”  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  she  could  recover  damages.  The  woman  was  a 
trespasser.  She  had  no  business  on  the  place,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  cow  would  have  done  her  any 
harm.  The  woman  has  the  “nerve”  of  an  auto  hog 
to  come  on  a  neighbor’s  premises  without  permission, 
steal  fruit,  run  so  fast  from  a  harmless  cow  that 
she  hurt  herself  and  then  threatens  suit!  In  an¬ 
other  ease  a  man  entered  a  neighbor’s  place  without 
permission  and  helped  himself  to  fruit.  The  family 


dog  chased  this  man  and  tore  off  a  very  necessary 
garment  without  breaking  the  skin.  The  trespasser 
sued  for  damages,  but  could  not  prove  that  the  dog 
was  naturally  vicious,  and  the  judge  threw  the  case 
out  of  court.  The  dog  deserved  an  extra  bone! 


* 

WE  believe  there  are  a  good  many  eases  where 
it  will  pay  to  use  an  iuoculant  or  “starter”  in 
the  silo.  This  would  be  ou  much  the  same  principle 
as  using  a  “starter”  in  the  churn  for  good  butter 
making.  In  some  cases  a  little  buttermilk  from  a 
recent  churning  is  used,  or  some  chemical  starter 
prepared  in  a  laboratory  will  do  it.  The  theory,  of 
course,  is  that  good  butter-making  depends  on  the 
use  of  certain  useful  bacteria.  By  stimulating  their 
work  before  other  fermeuts  have  a  chance  to  start, 
we  can  control  the  operations  of  making  good  butter. 
Very  much  the  same  thing  is  true  of  what  goes  on  in 
the  silo.  The  inoculation  adds  the  bacteria  which 
make  good  silage.  Some  farmers  call  this  putting 
“bees”  into  the  silo.  You  can  use  skim-milk,  butter¬ 
milk,  or  the  commercial  bacteria,  as  you  like.  It 
can  do  no  harm-,  and  we  think  it  will  help. 


* 

THIS  labor  question  is  hitting  all  of  us — in  new 
places  at  that.  We  know  of  a  farmer  who  has 
three  boys  in  school  and  college.  In  former  years 
they  have  come  back  to  the  farm  for  Summer  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  put  in  good  time  at  farm  work.  This 
farmer  plans  his  crops  and  work  with  an  eye  to  this 
boy  labor.  This  year  one  boy  has  a  job  at  survey 
work  on  the  highways.  Another  is  offered  $5  a  day 
t“  run  a  truck,  while  the  other  has  a  job  at  driving 
a  delivery  ear.  The  jobs  offer  these  boys  far  more 
than  any  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  them.  It  means 
an  eight-hour  day  with  sure  cash  payment !  Now, 
what  is  such  a  farmer  to  do?  Shall  he  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  these  boys  must  work  for  him  at  less  money 
than  they  can  earn  elsewhere?  They  are  all  trying 
to  work  their  way  through  college,  ami  need  every 
penny  they  can  get.  Under  the  circumstances,  what 
is  the  fair  way  to  handle  such  boys? 


* 

THIS  matter  of  the  milk  goat  is  getting  away 
from  us.  Few  people  seem  to  realize  how  this 
little  animal  is  coming  into  use  as  a  milk-making 
machine.  Not  long  ago  at  night  fall  a  well-packed 
car  came  along  a  country  road — its  driver  looking 
for  a  place  to  camp.  His  eye  caught  a  spot  near  a 
brook,  under  a  large  tree,  where  grass  and  brush 
were  plentiful.  The  car  stopped  and  preparations 
for  the  night  began.  Father,  mother  and  four  chil¬ 
dren  got  out.  In  a  little  hammock  swung  at  the  rear 
of  the  ear  rested  a  tiny  baby.  A  little  tent  was 
erected,  the  stove  put  up  and  mother  started  pre¬ 
paring  supper.  There  came  a  wail  from  the  ham¬ 
mock.  Baby  was  awake  and  calling  for  his  supper. 
On  the  running  board  of  the  car,  at  one  side,  was 
built  a  little  pen  and  this  contained  a  white  goat. 
Father  took  a  small  pail  and  drew  nearly  a  quart 
of  milk  from  this  little  strap-hanger.  Then  “nanny” 
was  picketed  at  the  side  of  the  road,  where  she 
proceeded  to  lunch  on  grass  and  brush.  Mother  fed 
the  baby  on  warm  goafs  milk  and  laid  aside  enough 
foi  the  night’s  feeding.  There  was  enough  left  to 
color  the  coffee  and  give  the  younger  children  a 
drink  while  the  little  condensed  cow  beside  the  road 
was  manufacturing  a  new  supply.  We  are  told  that: 
this  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  when  there  is  a  baby 
to  enjoy  the  automobile  tour.  The  milk  goat  takes 
up  but  little  room,  she  is  a  clean  companion,  and  in 
a  grassy  district  pretty  much  a  self-feeder,  if  given 
a  little  grain-.  Much  ridicule  has  been  in  the  past, 
heaped  upon  the  goat,  but  she  is  living  it  down  aud 
making  good.  Continued  selection  and  breeding  will 
increase  her  milk  yield.  It  may  seem  a  ridiculous 
statement  to  some  of  our  people,  but  as  population 
increases  and  the  East  becomes  more  thickly  settled, 
the  goat  will  play  a  large  part  in  dairy  production. 
She  is  what  you  may  call  a  “comer,”  and  it  will  not 
do  for  us  to  make  any  mistake  about  it. 


* 

THE  California  Experiment  Station  has  been  in¬ 
vestigating  the  fruit  juice  beverage  business. 
It  says  that  the  value  of  all  “soft  drinks,”  outside 
of  mineral  water,  conserved  in  this  country  during 
1921  was  $618,394,565.90.  The  value  of  bottled  bev¬ 
erages  outside  of  grape  juice,  ginger  ale  and  min¬ 
eral  water  was  $242,962,794.70.  This  means  about 
5.000.000,000  bottles,  an  increase  of  66  per  cent  in 
five  years.  Fart  of  this  increase  is,  no  doubt,  due 
to  prohibition,  but  we  are  on  the  way  to  a  “soft 
drink”  bill  which  will  trail  along  with  the  tobacco 
and  gas  bills.  Now  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  beverages  is  made  from  fruit.  Most  of  it  is 
colored  water  flavored  with  sugar  and  citric  or 
tartaric  acid,  or  a  chemical  “syrup”  made  from  coal 


tar  products.  We  have  seen  at  chemical  shows,  a  mass 
of  ill  smelling  tar,  and  by  its  side  a  long  row  of 
bottles  containing  “flavors”  made  -from  it.  These 
smell  exactly  like  raspberry,  strawberry,  apple  and 
other  fruits.  Now  these  chemical  substitutes  for 
true  fruit  acids  and  flavors  are  doing  more  trade 
damage  to  the  fruit  growers  than  oleo  ever  did  to 
the  dairyman.  In  one  case  the  oleo  men  have  tried 
to  break  into  an  established  business  in  pure  but¬ 
ter.  In  the  other  the  chemical  manufacturers  seem 
to  have  grabbed  the  business  before  the  fruit  men 
woke  up  to  its  possibilities.  In  the  ease  of  oleo  it 
is  a  lazy  half  savage  under  a  cocoanut  tree  on  a 
Pacific  island  competing  with  an  American  dairy 
farmer.  In  the  other  it  is  a  sweaty  workman  in  a 
bad-smelliug  factory  in  unfair  competition  with  a 
fruit  grower.  The  competition  is  unfair,  because  the 
factory  steals  the  names  of  good,  honest  fruits  which 
belong  by  right  to  the  soil,  and  cannot  be  produced 
except  through  the  chemistry  of  nature.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  these  chemical  flavors 
have  the  American  people  by  the  throat.  They  are 
filling  the  public  with  sweetened  and  colored  water 
and  thus  shutting  off  a  needed  market  for  surplus 
fruit.  Years  ago  in  the  battle  over  oleo  The  R.  N.-Y. 
invented  a  slogan :  “Lick  a  stamp  for  bossy  and  the 
baby.”  Some  of  our  Congressmen  were  plastered 
several  inches  thick  with  postage  stamps.  We  shall 
now  start  a  similar  campaign  against  these  coal  tar 
substitutes. 

* 

THE  election  in  Minnesota  has  badly  jarred  the 
old  party  politicians.  The  farm-labor  party  has 
elected  its  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate 
by  nearly  75,000  majority.  This  in  a  State  which 
three  years  ago  gave  over  300,000  majority  for  Hard¬ 
ing.  The  new  Senator,  Magnus  Johnson,  was  horn 
in  Sweden,  and  came  to  this  country  when  20  years 
of  age.  He  seems  to  be  a  plain  man,  a  practical 
farmer,  with  considerable  of  what  we  may  call  horse 
sense.  When  ridiculed  because  he  does  not  fully 
understand  English,  Mr.  Johnson  makes  a  good- 
natured  reply  that  he  can  at  least  make  others  un¬ 
der  stand  what  he  is  taking  about.  He  says  he 
married  an  Irish  girl  who  did  not  understand  a  word 
of  Swedish,  yet  she  fully  understood  him  when  he 
proposed  to  her.  Some  of  the  orators  and  educators 
might  well  think  out  what  that  means.  Mr.  Johnson 
seems  to  he  a  Republican  with  very  liberal  views, 
and  will  evidently  work  with  the  liberal  wing  of  his 
party.  The  Democratic  party  seems  to  have  disap¬ 
peared  in  this  election.  The  Farmer-Labor  party 
seems  to  be  a  rather  loose  organization  of  labor  men, 
Non-Partisan  League  and  the  radical  element  among 
farmers — those  who  are  discontented  and  bitterly 
•critical  of  the  failure  of  the  present  Administration 
to  “do  something.”  The  slump  in  the  price  of  wheat 
and  the  failure  of  the  present  tariff  to  help,  were  the 
chief  reasons  for  this  “landslide.”  Minnesota  is  a 
State  devoted  to  wheat  growing  and  flour  manufac¬ 
turing.  Wheat  represents  the  economic  life  of  the 
State.  Farmers  were  told  that  a  high  tariff  on 
wheat  would  insure  them  a  living  price.  Now  they 
see  the  price  falling  in  spite  of  the  tariff,  while  ar¬ 
ticles  which  they  must  buy  are  at  top-notch  prices. 
They  just  took  the  first  chance  they  had  to  show 
their  feelings.  This  result  complicates  matters,  and 
will  have  great  effect  upon  a  possible  third  party 
next  year. 


Brevities 

Some  years  ago  we  heard  of  a  poultryman  who 
trapped  woodchucks  in  Summer  and  canned  the  meat 
for  poultry  feed  in  Winter.  Now  we  hear  of  the  plan 
once  more. 

It  is  reported  that  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  wants  1,200  bed  bugs  and  will  pay  one  cent 
each  for  them.  Needless  to  say  these  are  for  “experi¬ 
ment  purposes.” 

A  good  many  readers  are  asking  -where  they  can  buy 
coal  direct.  Where  you  can  use  carload  lots  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  farmer  or  a  group  of  farmers  to  make  a 
little  money  through  direct  buying. 

“It  took  70  years  to  teach  me  how  to  cook  fresh  peas. 
The  trick  is.  boil  them  in  the  pod,  without  shelling.  If 
you  never  did  this  you  have  never  tasted  peas  at  all. 
They  are  cooked  in  their  own  steam,  and  the  pod  re¬ 
tains  ail  the  flavor.  Shell  out.  after  cooking.  Try  it 
yourself,”  says  J.  G. 

Some  of  our  readers  seem  to  have  bought  farms  with 
“more  or  less”  in  the  deed  when  referring  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres.  In  one  case  a  farm  said  to  contain  “250 
acres  more  or  less”  was  found,  after  a  survey,  to  have 
212  acres !  Doubtful  if  any  court  would  construe  “more 
or  less”  to  cover  more  than  one  or  two  acres. 

A  New  York  dog  is  under  no  legal  protection  if  he 
has  not  been  licensed,  or  if  he  does  not  wear  a  cellar 
with  a  tag  of  this  year’s  issue.  The  owner  or  “lar- 
borer”  of  an  unlicensed  dog  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
$10.  When  you  have  trouble  with  a  neighbor’s  dog  you 
can  “do  it  yourself”  if  he  is  not  licensed  or  properly 
tagged. 
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The  Farmers’  Party  in  Ontario  Canada 

WE  have  found  it  next  to  impossible  to  obtain 
a  fair  statement  regarding  the  outcome  of 
the  recent  election  in  Ontario,  Canada.  A  few  years 
ago  a  farmers'  party,  known  as  the  United  Ontario 
Farmers,  swept  the  province  and  obtained  control  of 
the  government.  They  put  through  some  progres¬ 
sive  legislation,  an1  proposed  much  more.  It  seemed 
as  to  an  outsider  as  if  they  had  a  sure  thing  when 
they  came  before  the  people  a  few  weeks  ago,  but 
the  fact  is  that  they  were  “beaten  to  a  frazzle,”  as 
Roosevelt  once  said.  The  conservatives  or  tories,  who 
seem  to  represent  the  reactionary  or  hard-shelled 
element  in  Canadian  politics  are  back  in  power  with 
a  tremendous  majority. 

Now  Ontario  is  really  an  agricultural  province — - 
a  majority  of  the  voters  are  farmers  and  country 
people.  How  then  can  it  be  that  a  farmers’  party, 
put  in  power  by  farmers  and  openly  in  favor  of 
farm  legislation,  has  met  with  this  great  defeat? 
The  same  thing  has  happened  on  this  side  of  the  line 
in  States  like  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  Da¬ 
kota.  We  have  seen  the  farmers  in  these  States  rise 
up.  weld  themselves  together  into  parties,  and  gain 
control  of  the  State  government.  Then  after  a  few 
years,  they  fall  apart,  and  are  beaten  so  that  the 
party  seems  to  fade  away.  While  political  condi¬ 
tions  in  Canada  are  different  from  ours,  and  while 
the  Canadian  mind  is  different,  human  nature  is 
much  the  same,  and  we  find  that  the  Ontario  farm¬ 
ers'  movement  has  slipped  back  very  much  as  it  has 
on  this  side  of  the  line. 

They  were  evidently  forced  by  the  radicals  in  their 
party  to  attempt  more  than  they  could  take  care  of. 
That  is  usually  the  case.  There  is  always  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  hot-headed,  impulsive  people  who  are  never 
satisfied.  They  want  every  thing  at  once,  regardless 
of  the  condition  of  public  opinion.  The  cooler  heads 
know  that  they  cannot  go  any  faster  than  the  aver¬ 
age  mind  will  work.  The  radicals  demand  every¬ 
thing  at  once,  promise  too  much  and  attempt  to  pick 
things  before  they  are  ripe.  This  frightens  some  of 
the  conservative  farmers  who  come  in  to  help  the 
movement,  and  they  are  scared  away. 

Then  we  must  remember  that  old  party  ties  are 
very  strong.  When  men  have  been  brought  up  in 
some  particular  political  party  they  dislike  to  leave 
it  permanently.  The  Populists  at  one  time  domi¬ 
nated  several  Western  States,  but  when  the  party 
broke  they  went  back  to  their  old  Darties.  Most  of 
the  Progressives  who  went  out  with  Roosevelt  went 
back  when  the  movement  failed.  As  nearly  as  we 
can  get  at  it,  the  Ontario  farmers  won  because  thou¬ 
sands  of  conservatives  went  over  to  them.  These 
conservatives  did  not  get  all  they  wanted,  or  thought 
the  farmers  were  going  too  fast,  and  they  quit  the 
movement.  The  same  thing  has  happened  over  and 
over  in  national,  State  or  city  campaigns  and  it 
seems  to  indicate  the  futility  of  attempting  to  or¬ 
ganize  independent  parties  to  promote  anything  like 
class  legislation. 

It  also  seems  that  the  liquor  question  entered  into 
the  Canadian  election.  As  is  the  case  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  large  cities  are  “wet,”  while  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  are  “dry.”  The  farmers  have  put  through 
some  strict  prohibitory  laws.  The  cities  resented 
this,  and  were  joined  by  many  conservative  country¬ 
men  who  opposed  the  farmers’  movement  on  per¬ 
sonal  grounds.  While  it  is  said  that  on  a  popular 
vote  Ontario  would  vote- “dry,”  the  cities  are  “wet.” 
and  with  their  system  of  representatives  can  control 
the  Legislature.  These  are  the  chief  reasons  given 
us  for  the  election  result.  The  farmers’  movement 
is  not  dead,  and  the  party  will  be  kept  alive,  but 
the  result  seems  to  show  that  third  or  outside  par¬ 
ties,  built  on  some  class  or  business  agreement,  can¬ 
not  succeed  permanently.  The  average  man  is  too 
fixed  in  his  political  habits. 


The  Committee  of  Twenty-one  and  the 
School  Bill 

1  That  is  this  Committee  of  Twenty-one  you  keep 
referring  to?  Who  are  they  and  where  do  they  come 
from?  What  have  they  done?  What  authority  have 
they  to  try  to  change  the  school  lairs  of  New  York? 
I1ESE  are  actual  questions  asked  us,  not  once, 
but  many  times.  It  would  be  discouraging  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  realize  that  any 
fair  proportion  of  rural  people  in  New  York  ask 
such  questions,  but  the  truth  is  these  and  many  sim¬ 
ilar  ones  are  constantly  coming.  As  a  part  of  our 
plan  of  making  this  school  problem  clear,  we  intend 
to  get  down  to  fundamentals. 

The  following  letter  will  explain  the  starting  of 
this  committee : 

As  I  recall,  at  a  meeting  during  Farmers’  Week  in 


connection  with  the  Rural  Education  Department  of 
Cornell  University,  part  of  the  program,  a  symposium 
upon  the  rural  schools,  was  under  discussion,  and  the 
writer  in  an  address  suggested  that  a  committee  of  fif¬ 
teen  be  chosen  by  five  of  the  leading  farm  organizations 
— three  each — to  study  the  school  situation  and  report. 

This  suggested  number  was  increased  by  the  addition 
of  two  more  organizations,  thus  making  a  committee  of 
twenty-one.  The  plan  suggested  was  that  each  of  the 
several  organizations  to  be  represented  should  choose 
by  their  own  method  three  of  their  members,  who,  with 
a  like  number  from  others,  should  meet  and  form  an 
organization  for  permanent  work. 

The  organization  suggested,  while  giving  place  to  the 
educational  agencies  in  the  State,  also  was  formed  with 
due  consideration  to  the  rural  farm  organizations,  such 
as  the  Grange,  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Home  Bureau 
Federation,  and  then  the  department  superintendents, 
and  lastly  the  department  of  Cornell,  under  whose  spe¬ 
cial  auspices  the  part  of  the  program  of  Farmers’  Week 
was  being  held  when  the  matter  was  first  proposed.  The 
writer  pleads  guilty  to  having  been  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  very  first,  to  make  the  early  suggestion  for  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  as  above  noted. 

This  is  absolutely  correct  as  I  recall  it,  and  gives  the 
first  background  for  the  later  shaping  and  work  which 
took  place.  s.  l.  strivings. 

To  understand  this  fully  we  must  go  back  to  the 
old  township  school  law.  The  changes  which  that 
law  brought  about  were  not  well  understood  by  the 
rural  people  until  actual  enforcement  made  them 
clear.  rfhat  bill  was  “jammed”  through  the  Legis¬ 
lature  by  a  very  close  vote,  and  by  some  rather 
questionable  wirepulling.  We  believe  that  if  more 
time  had  been  spent  in  making  the  provisions  of 
that  bill  clear,  country  people  would  have  given  it 
a  fair  trial.  As  it  was,  they  felt  that  an  effort  had 
been  made  to  “put  something  over,”  and  they  rose 
up  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  political  revolu¬ 
tions  ever  known  in  New  York.  Without  organiza¬ 
tion  or  previous  work  with  the  Legislature,  they 
forced  a  repeal  of  the  law,  without  constructive 
legislation  to  provide  a  substitute.  It  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  exhibition  of  power,  and  it  was  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  it  which  compelled  the  last  Legislature  to 
refuse  to  pass  the  bill  now  under  discussion. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  or  practically  all  of  the 
people  who  are  now  urging  the  new  law  were  in 
favor  of  the  old  township  law,  or  felt  that  it  had 
not  received  a  fair  trial.  The  weakness  of  those 
who  defeated  the  township  law  was  that  having  ac¬ 
complished  their  object  they  dropped  their  organiza¬ 
tion  and  made  no  effort  to  present  a  new  law,  or 
suitable  changes  in  the  old  law.  Of  course  school 
laws  like  everything  else,  should  be  progressive, 
and  should  be  improved  to  suit  new  conditions.  It 
is  clear  that  the  friends  of  this  old  township  law 
kept  up  their  organization,  such  as  it  was,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  bring  about  the  old  result  by  new  methods. 
The  tremendous  revolution  over  the  township  law 
evidently  convinced  them  that  what  we  may  call  an 
open,  frontal  attack,  could  not  win.  The  plan  of  this 
Committee  of  Twenty-one  was  adopted.  It  is  one 
criticism  of  this  committee  that  its  members  were 
“hand-picked” — which  means  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  membership  of  the  various  organizations  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  selection.  At  any  rate,  it 
seems  evident  that  all  or  practically  all  of  these 
members  favored  the  township  law,  and  we  think  it 
can  fairly  be-  said  that  the  prime  object  was  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  bill  which  should  be  based  on  the  general 
principles  of  that  old  law,  with  such  improvements 
as  seemed  desirable.  We  think  these  men  and  wom¬ 
en  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  this,  provided  they  did 
it  openly  and  with  a  clear  understanding  of  just 
what  they  intended  to  do.  We  do  not  think  they 
have  made  their  objects  entirely  clear,  and  that  is 
why  we  are  taking  space  to  analyze  the  bill  fully. 
We  shall  go  on  to  tell  how  the  bill  was  prepared  and 
who  prepared  it. 


Wool  Handling  in  Connecticut 

THE  Connecticut  Sheep  Breeders’  Association 
continues  to  manufacture  wool  into  blankets 
and  overcoats  and  suitings.  Most  other  organiza¬ 
tions  seem  to  have  given  up  this  practice,  and  read¬ 
ers  have  asked  how  the  Connecticut  men  are  able  to 
continue  it.  The  following  statement  of  methods  is 
made  by  Henry  Dorrance,  secretary  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  : 

The  main  object  of  the  association  is  to  help  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  market  his  wool  to  his  best  advantage.  Three 
circular  letters  are  sent  in  the  Spring  to  all  the  known 
wool  growers,  stating  what  the  association  will  manu¬ 
facture.  and  what  the  cost  of  manufacturing  will  be  to 
the  producer.  Then  notice  is  given  of  the  date  and 
place  where  the  wool  will  be  collected  for  shipment 
(usually  a  railroad  freight  station).  The  farmers,  when 
they  bring  in  their  wool  pay  down  5c  per  lb.,  which 
covers  the  cost  of  freight  and  collection  expenses,  the 
balance  of  manufacturing  costs  being  paid  when  the 
finished  product,  is  ready  to  return  to  the  producer,  who 
sells  his  finished  product  instead  of  his  wool,  or.  upon 
his  application,  the  association  helps  him  sell  his  pro¬ 
duct,  and  after  deducting  cost  of  selling  and  delivering, 
returns  the  balance. 

The  0.  S.  B.  A.  uses  nothing  but  the  virgin  wool  that 
comes  right  from  the  farmers.  This  wool  is  sorted  into 
seven  different  lots,  and  each  lot  is  used  for  that  to 
which  it.  is  best  adapted,  and  for  which  it  is  most 
valuable. 


The  C.  >S.  B.  A.  makes  articles  only  of  the  highest 
quality.  This  year  the  wool  is  manufactured  into  bed 
blankets,  a  plaid  back  Whitney  finish  overcoat,  and 
men’s  worsted  suiting  made  of  two-ply  double  and 
twisted  yarn,  both  warp  and  filling.  In  cases  where  the 
farmer  had  to  have  his  money  immediately  the  associa¬ 
tion  paid  him  for  his  wool  at  the  time  of  collection,  a 
price _  somewhat  above  the  market  price.  The  advan¬ 
tage  is  extended  to  all,  without  regard  to  the  amount  of 
wool  he  has  or  whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  We  trust  to  his  honor  to  support  the  association. 
Sometimes  our  trust  is  well  placed  and  sometimes  fit  is 
not.  Last  year  the  smallest  amount  received  from  one 
person  was  G  lbs.,  and  the  largest  was  3,343  lbs.,  but  the 
cost  for  handling  and  manufacturing  was  the  same. 
This  year  we  have  taken  several  lots  from  outside  the 
State,  the  difference  in  cost  being  only  the  extra  cost  of 
transportation  from  their  point  to  Plainfield.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  method  of  pooling  is  of  great  advantage 
to  the  small  producer,  as  well  as  the  large.  We  have 
finished  our  collecting  and  shipping  for  this  season,  so 
cannot  accept  any  more  wool  this  year,  as  the  mills  will 
not  handle  small  lots.  iienry  dorrance. 

Tax  Exempt  Farm  Tools  in 
Massachusetts 

1.  I  have  been  assessed  and  taxed  by  this  town  on 
my  incubator  for  several  years  past.  Under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court  would  not  incu¬ 
bators  be  as  reasonably  classed  farming  utensils  as 
trucks,  and  therefore  be  tax  exempt? 

‘The  full  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  yesterday  held 
in  a  suit  brought  by  G.  Thorndike  Trull,  a  Lowell 
farmer,  against  the  city  of  J^owell  for  an  abatement  of 
a  tax  of  $84  assessed  on  four  automobile  trucks  he  uses 
on  his  farm,  that  the  trucks  were  farming  utensils  and 
were  exempt  from  taxation.” 

2.  As  this  is  only  a  ruling  and  not  a  new  law,  would 

I  be  able  to  recover  for  past  taxes,  collected  in  error’ 
Incubators  cost  about  $3,500,  and  are  probably  assessed 
at  one-half  or  two-thirds  that  sum;  rate  of  taxation 
around  $30  per  thousand.  j.  ^  g. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — This,  of  course,  refers  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  law.  We  understand  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Corporations  and  Taxations,  after  a  conference 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  made  up  a  list, 
of  tax-exempt  farm  implements.  No  incubators,  of 
any  kind,  are  on  the  list.  The  question  of  tax- 
exempt  incubators  was  put  up  to  the  Attorney- 
General  and  he  ruled  against  them. 


A  Farm  Woman  on  Schools 

The  best  thing  in  the  recent  issues  to  my  mind  is 
your  work  on  the  report  and  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one.  I  took  pains  at  great  sac¬ 
rifice  to  attend  two  meetings  last  year,  one  in  Utica  and 
one  in  Syracuse,  before  the  report  was  completed,  and 
then  one  in  Tully  after  the  report  was  ready  to  be  ex¬ 
plained.  There  I  saw  very  few  really  rural  par- 
cnts  oi  fai  mers  ready  to  listen.  I  liave  read  every- 
thing  I  could  about  the  work  and  plans.  There  is  much 
that  I  do  not  understand  now,  though  I  was  never  told 
I  was  dull.  Me  need  better  schools.  We  must  have 
better  teachers.  I  taught  10  years.  'We  need  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  taxes.  We  need,  badly  need,  more  help  in 
these  lull  districts.  We  need  more  consideration  for 
the  children  who  live  over  two  miles  from  the  school 
house.  It  may  be  that  this  new  recommended  law  will 
accomplish  much  and  fill  these  needs.  But  there  is 
going  to  be  a  loud  protest  when  old  district  boundaries 
are  changed,  and  when  more  boards  are  organized  to 
control  the  rural  schools. 

There  is  one  thing  that  should  be  granted.  The  State 
should  have  more  confidence  in  her  teachers,  and  allow 
part  of  a  child’s  promotion  to  depend  on  daily  work 
and  not  all  of  it  on  the  final  examination.  If  they  do 
not  want  to  give  50  per  cent  credit,  make  it  40  per  cent 
Everyday  work  well  dove  is  worth  10  times  a  jumbled 
ciamming  for  a  final  test.  Mabel  f.  e  berry 

New  York. 


Questions  About  a  Federal  Land  Bank 

Loan 


In  anticipation  of  applying  for  a  loan  from  the  Fed- 
eial  Land  Bank,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  explain 
briefly  how  the  mortgage  would  be  handled  in  case  the 
owner  of  property  later  found  it  desirable  to  sell' 
\\  ould  the  stock  in  which  borrower  invested  be  repaid 
and  the  moitgage  canceled,  and  would  new  ^owner  need 
to  make  an  independent  application  if  he  wished  a  sim¬ 
ilar  loan?  T  ,,r  ‘ 


which  the  Federal  Land  Bank  held  a  mortgage  In 
fact,  the  selling  of  the  farm  would  be  easier  as  the 
financing  of  the  property  would  already  have  been  made 
by  the  owner  who  took  out  the  loan.' 

The  stock  which  each  borrower  holds  in  the  local  loan 
association  as  an  investment  should  be  purchased  bv  the 
new  owner  of  the  farm.  This  stock  represents  5  per 
cent  of  the  original  amount  of  the  loan,  and  should  be 
held  by  the  owner  of  the  farm  on  which  the  mortgage 
has  been  placed.  The  owner  of  this  association  stock  is 
entitled  to  the  dividends  which  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
declares  to  the  association,  and,  in  turn,  to  the  borrower 
I  lie  last  dividend  declared  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
was  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent. 


The  sale  of  the  farm  does  not  cancel  the  mortgage  or 
its  terms  in  any  way,  the  new  owner  simply  assuming 
and  agreeing  to  pay  the  mortgage  on  the  property  in 
question,  just  the  same  as  if  he  had  taken  out  the  loan 
himself. 

When  a  borrower  through  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
sells  his  farm  it  is  important  that  he  notify  the  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  local  loan  association,  or  the  bank 
so  that  the  fire  insurance  on  the  buildings  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  new  owner  and  not  become  invalidated 
Also,  so  that  the  bank’s  records  on  the  stock  and  the 
loan  can  be  made  clear. 

If  the  owner  decides  to  pay  up  his  loan  in  full  when 
he  sells  his  farm,  he  will  be  reimbursed  for  the  par 
value  of  the  association  stock  which  he  holds,  whereas  if 
he  sells  the  farm  and  the  loan  is  not  paid  up,  the  new 
owner  will  pay  him  for  the  stock,  and  he  in  turn  will  be 
reimbursed  when  he  sells  again  or  pays  the  loan  in  full. 


E.  H.  THOMSON. 

President. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

As  every  day  we  grow  in  stature,  let  us 
every  day  grow  in  the  spirit  of  Our  Page 


Drawn  in  Dentil  by  William  Oates  (15  years),  New  York 


Memory  Verse 

summer's  sunny  days 
Summer’s  sunny  days  have  come ; 

Soft  and  sweet  the  wind  is  ‘blowing ; 
Bees  across  the  meadow  hum, 

"Where  the  golden  flowers  are  growing; 
Fields  and  trees  are  green  and  fair, 

And  sunshine’s  sleeping  everywhere. 

Oh,  the  sunny  Summer  days, 

When  the  ripples  dance  and  quiver ; 
And  the  sun  at  noontide  lays 
Starlike  jewels  on  the  river ! 

Take  your  shoes  off;  wade  in  here, 
Where  the  water’s  warm  and  clear. 

Listen  to  the  song  it  sings, 

Ever  rippling,  ever  flowing; 

Telling  of  a  thousand  things, 

Whence  it  comes,  and  whither  going; 
Singing  like  the  birds  and  bees, 

Of  the  wondrous  world  it  sees. 

All  the  world  is  filled  with  sound, 

And  the  very  air  is  ringing, 

Up  and  down  and  all  around, 

With  the  songs  the  birds  are  singing; 
Oh,  the  golden  Summer  hours, 

When  earth’s  a  paradise  of  flowers ! 

- AUTHOR? 

Sent  by  Dorothy  Denton  (12  years), 
New  York. 

Midsummer !  How  good  it  is  to  wake 
each  morning  and  think  of  the  long  day 
ahead  !  There  are  so  many  things  to  do 
of  work  and  play ;  so  much  to  sec  in  the 
great,  growing  world  outdoors.  Nature 
is  pushing  to  the  utmost  so  that  the  har¬ 
vests  of  field  crops,  fruits  and  vegetables 
will  be  sure.  Now  we  have  great  variety 
from  our  gardens,  and  each  meal  time 
enjoy  at  table  some  food  of  our  own  rais¬ 
ing,  and  some  bright  flower  that  has 
bloomed  for  us.  These  are  the  days  when 
a  swim  is  most  refreshing,  or  a  picnic 
most  welcome,  or  a  good  book  in  a  quiet, 
shady  spot  the  best  of  all  companions. 
And  when  it  rains  there  are  pleasures, 
too,  that  may  be  found  in  barn,  or  shop, 
or  attic.  Happy  the  boys  and  girls  who 
live  in  country  places,  who  do  faithfully 
some  little  tasks  for  the  welfare  of  the 
family,  who  have  learned  and  keep  learn¬ 
ing  many  of  the  secrets  of  the  world  of 
growing  things,  of  bird  song  and  insect 
note,  and  who  have  such  freedom  and 
good  food  and  fresh  air  and  wide  spaces 
to  roam  and  play  in !  Surely  these  boys 
and  girls  should  grow  strong  of  body, 
quick  and  clear  of  mind,  loving  and  gen¬ 
erous  at  heart.  This  is  the  spirit  of 
Our  Page. 


A  Pioneer  Reader 

I  wonder  if  you  will  accept  a  letter 
from  a  Canadian  boy  13  years  old?  That 
is  what  I  am.  I  am  the  son  of  a  farmer, 
and  please  let  me  inform  you  that  farm¬ 
ing  is  the  only  life.  It  is  chock  full  of 
fun  even  for  those  who  have  to  work  most 
of  the  time.  Especially  is  it  so  when  you 
have  some  young  mules  on  the  place,  like 
we  have. 

Papa  has  given  me  two  mules :  Solo¬ 
mon,  or  Sol.  so-called  because  he  is  so 
wise,  and  Eclipse,  or  Clipper,  for  short, 
so  named  because  he  was  born  one  night 
when  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon. 
I  expect  to  make  a  fine  team  out  of  them 
some  day,  for  they  are  big  and  husky, 
and  Sol  was  broken  in  to  the  halter  when 
but  five  months  old. 

I  had  a  small  plot  of  potatoes  last 
year  and  am  to  have  the  same  this  year. 
I  am  also  going  to  experiment  with  Bur¬ 
bank’s  Pearl  barley  and  Rosen  rye.  They 
ought  <o  grow  fine  here,  especially  the 
Rosen  rye. 

I  suppose  to  conclude  with  I  ought  to 
give  a  description  of  the  marvelous  coun¬ 
try  in  which  T  live.  To  begin  with.  I 
will  say  that  Francois  Lake  is  05  miles 
long  and  on  the  average  two  miles  wide. 


while  the  depth  has  never  been  ascer¬ 
tained,  although  one  man  let  down  a  fish 
line  to  the  extent  of  1,200  feet  and  did 
not  touch  bottom.  Perhaps  you  have  read 
the  book  “North  of  53,”  by  Bertrand  Sin¬ 
clair.  Fifty-four  runs  right  through  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  and  we  live  on  the 
north  side.  The  lake  is  surrounded  (ex¬ 
cept  in  parts)  by  luxuriant  wild  growth, 
including  fir,  spruce  and  jack  pine.  By 
going  up  on  a  hill  on  the  back  80  of  our 
place  you  can  easily  see  the  snowclad 
peaks  of  the  Coast  Range.  I  may  be 
able  later  on  to  send  some  pictures.  I 
hope  that  when  this  letter  reaches  you  I 
will  be:  Your  newly  acquired  friend. 

British  Columbia.  fred  gain. 

Not  only  is  Fred’s  letter  acceptable, 
but  it  is  so  interesting  that  every  reader 
will  enjoy  having  it  printed.  Here  is  a 
manly  boy  growing  up  in  a  new  country. 
Get  out  your  maps  of  Canada,  and  al¬ 
most  in  the  center  of  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia  you  will  find  Francois 
Lake,  running  east  and  west,  as  Fred 
says,  along  the  54°  parallel  of  north  lati¬ 
tude.  Fred  wrote  more  than  a  year  ago, 
so  he  is  14  years  old  by  now,  and  he  will 
be  surprised  to  find  his  letter  printed 


Daisies — Drawn  by  Katherine  Eckert  (1J) 
years),  New  Jersey  and  Alfrieda 
Deyoe,  New  York 

when  this  page  reaches  him  after  its 
long  journey  from  New  York.  So  Our 
Page  travels  far  and  wide  with  its  ever¬ 
growing  circle  of  readers  and  friends. 


Advice  on  High  School 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  page  since  it  began,  November, 
1919,  but  have  never  written  before.  I 
am  a  lover  of  God’s  great  out  doors,  and 
find  much  pleasure  in  my  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  walks  through  the  country,  enjoy¬ 
ing  every  bird  and  flower,  the  sunshine 
and  blue  skies  in  Summer,  and  in  Winter 
the  bright  and  sparkling  snow  and  the 
little  Winter  birds. 

I  am  a  lover  of  good  books  and  have 
read  a  great  many.  I  am  a  high  school 
girl  and  find  great  delight  in  my  studies. 
If  I  were  to  advise  a  person  on  what  he 
should  do  to  get  the  most  out  of  high 
school  I  would  say :  Live  on  a  farm  some 
distance  from  school,  and  do  not  depend 
on  anyone  but  yourself  to  get  there.  The 
best  way  is  to  walk  or  ride  a  wheel ;  get 
up  in  the  morning  and  have  some  work 
that  you  must  do  before  you  go.  When 
you  study,  lay  aside  everything  but  what 
you  are  studying.  Don’t  worry  about 
your  French  lesson  while  you’re  trying  to 
study  history,  or  don’t  think  of  the  big 
ball  game  that  is  to  be  after  school,  or 
the  skating  party  you’re  going  to,  but 
study  and  finish  one  lesson  at  a  time.  If 
you  had  five  or  six  brains  you  might 
study  all  your  lessons  at  once,  but  you 
haven’t,  so  you  had  better  try  one  lesson 
at  a  time.  Do  not  exclude  yourself  from 
all  play.  Join  in  as  much  as  possible, 
but  don’t  go  too  far ;  remember  you  are 
going  to  school,  and  that  your  lessons 
must  be  studied.  Do  your  work  faith¬ 
fully  and  be  sure  you  understand  all 
parts  as  you  go  along.  Do  not  slight  any 
lesson ;  have  some  order  by  which  you 
study,  and  when  exams,  come  don’t  wor¬ 


ry  ;  go  to  bed  and  get  up  fresh  and  go 
to  work  with  a  clear  mind.  The  boy  or 
girl  who  has  to  put  up  an  effort  to  go 
through  school  will  not  be  so  easily  dis¬ 
couraged  in  isiter  life  and  will  face  disap¬ 
pointment  with  a  smile.  It  takes  the 
rain  to  make  the  sunshine  brightest,  and 
so  it  takes  the  disappointments  of  life  to 
make  us  appreciate  the  joys. 

Well,  I  guess  I’ve  made  up  for  all  the 
letters  I  should  have  written  before. 
Wishing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
Our  Page  great  success,  I  am,  a  con¬ 
stant  reader,  HELEN  BOOTH. 

New  York. 

Out  of  her  own  experience  Helen  has 
given  us  a  number  of  important  points 
in  a  successful  and  happy  high  school 
career.  Her  suggestions  are  well  worth 
thinking  over  and  putting  into  practice. 
In  the  next  month  or  two  let’s  have  some 
other  letters  on  the  question  of  how  to 
get  the  most  out  of  a  high  school  course. 

July 

July  is  a  month  when  all’s  happy  and 
gay, 

’Tis  the  month  when  all  farmers  are  cut¬ 
ting  their  hay  ; 

’Tis  also  the  month  when  the  boys  go  to 
camp, 

Or  hike  through  the  woods  for  a  long, 
joyful  tramp. 

New  Hampshire.  earl  anderson. 

(16  years) . 


He  Plans  to  Be  a  Doctor 

I’ve  watched  every  Boys’  and  Girls' 
page  and  it  is  improving.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  boys  write  more  often,  as  I  am 
sure  that  many  would  like  to  hear  of 
their  doings  on  the  farm. 

I  am  13  years  old,  and  in  the  freshman 
year  of  high  school.  Every  morning 
after  I  do  my  chores  I  work  for  my 
neighbors;  after  I  get  out  of  school  at 
three  o’clock  I  work  there  also.  When 
it  gets  dark  I  go  home  and  do  my  chores. 
I  like  the  farm  very  much,  but  I  am  not 
training  for  that  profession.  I  am  going 
to  train  to  be  a  doctor.  It  means  long 
years  in  college  and  much  money,  but  I 
hope  to  work  it  through. 

Good  luck  to  you  all !  meyer  aqua. 

Massachusetts. 

Good  luck  to  you.  Meyer !  We  all  wish 
it,  I  know.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  work 
with  a  purpose  in  view.  You  have  a 
long  road  ahead,  to  be  sure,  but  even  the 
longest  road  comes  to  an  end  if  we  trudge 
steadily  along ;  and  then  it  looks  short 
when  we  pause  a  moment  to  think  back 
over  the  journey.  Not  all  country  boys 
are  going  to  be  farmers,  of  course,  though 
if  one  likes  it  there  is  no  finer  career 
than  to  build  up  a  good  farm  and  to 
woi'k  with  Nature  in  the  creation  of  new 
wealth  for  the  world.  But  the  healing  of 
the  sick  and  the  teaching  of  ways  of  liv¬ 
ing  that  make  the  race  healthy  and 
strong  is  a  noble  profession,  too.  In  fact, 
my  boys  and  girls,  every  business  or  pro¬ 
fession  is  a  noble  one  if  it  is  carried  on 
with  honesty,  sincerity  and  some  thought 
of  service  to  others  as  well  as  of  one’s 
own  gain.  I  hope  that  when  Meyer 
reaches  his  goal  and  has  the  right  to 
put  M.D.  after  his  name,  he  will  think  of 
the  great  need  there  is  in  the  country 
districts  for  medical  help,  and  will  do  his 


have  never  found  time  to  write.  Inclosed 
you  will  find  the  answer  to  the  Nature 
Puzzle,  also  a  riddle.  I  am  interested  in 
Our  Page.  It  is  of  much  interest.  I  love 
to  sit  down  in  the  evening  and  read  Our 
Page,  Sometimes  I  have  a  hard  time 
getting  it  away  from  papa.  He  likes  it 
as  well  as  I  do.  I  love  to  take  care  of 
our  little  ducks  and  chickens;  they  are  so 
cunning.  I  hope  every  boy  and  girl  of 
Our  Page  loves  to  do  some  kind  of  work. 

New  York.  LAURA  chapin 

(13  years). 


The  Book  Puzzle  is  “Black  Beauty.” 
I  read  it  last  Winter  and  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  The  author’s  name  is  Anna  Sew¬ 
ell.  I  like  the  story  because  it  teaches 
us  to  be  kind  to  animals.  When  we  are 
kind  to  them  they  will  be  good  and  mind 
us. 

The  answer  to  the  Nature  Puzzle  is  a 
daisy.  Daisies  are  very  pretty  flowers.  I 
think.  There  are  lots  of  them  on  our 
farm. 

The  answer  to  the  riddle  is  an  echo. 

Virginia.  Catharine  fox 

(9  years). 


I  think  the  answer  to  the  Nature  Puz¬ 
zle  is  the  daisy.  I  am  sending  a  sketch 
of  the  same.  The  answer  to  the  Book 


Drawn  by  Lewis  Wangerin  (15  years). 
New  York 


Puzzle  is  “Black  Beauty,”  by  Anna  Sew¬ 
ell.  I  am  sending  a  drawing  of  Black 
Beauty.  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  hav¬ 
ing  my  drawings  printed,  but  my  motto 
is  “Keep  trying,”  so  I  do.  Our  Page  is 
getting  better  all  the  while,  and  more  in¬ 
teresting.  I  have  shown  Our  Page  to 
some  of  my  friends  and  they  have  asked 
their  fathers  to  take  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  ALFRIEDA  DEYOE. 

New  York. 

The  Daisy 

It  was  not  hard  to  tell  that  the  little 
Nature  Puzzle  in  verse  last  month  de¬ 
scribed  the  common  white,  or  ox-eyed 
daisy.  Here  is  one  wild  flower  that  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  pick  as  much  as  we 


Black  Beauty.  Drawn  by  Lillie  Sprague  (11  years),  New  York 


part  toward  bringing  it  within  the  reach 
of  every  man,  woman,  boy  and  girl  on 
the  farm. 


Some  Little  Letters 

It  is  not  always  the  longest  letters  that 
are  the  best,  or  that  most  deserve  print¬ 
ing.  Here  are  three  short  letters  writ¬ 
ten  in  answer  to  the  June  page.  They 
all  show  interest  and  have  good  points : 

During  my  vacation  I  am  going  to  try 
to  write  to  Our  Page.  I  have  been  a 
reader  of  the  page  for  a  long  time,  but 


want  to — there  is  no  fear  that  it  will 
ever  disappear  A  great  field  of  daisies 
is  a  beautiful  sight,  but  the  daisy  plant 
has  no  usefulness  and  it  injures  and  les¬ 
sens  the  hay  crop,  so  that  everywhere  it 
is  looked  upon  by  farmers  as  a  wTeed. 
Several  readers  sent  little  drawings,  two 
of  which  I  have  combined  to  print. 


What  Is  It? 

This  fowl  is  kept  on  farms.  It  does 
not  lay  its  eggs  in  the  henhouse,  but 
builds  its  nest  in  tall  grass  near  fences. 
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Some  are  gray  and  white  speckled,  others 
are  white  in  large  places  and  gray  and 
white  speckled  in  others,  while  still  oth¬ 
ers  are  snow  white.  When  they  have 
young  they  are  worse  than  an  ugly  dog. 
If  anyone  is  after  them  they  can  scatter 
their  young  like  an  old  partridge.  This 
fowl  does  not  roost  in  the  henhouse  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  but  roosts  on  a  tree 
near  the  house.  millard  sperbeck. 

New  York.  (13  years). 


Black  Beauty 

BY  AXNA  SEWELL 

lTes,  it  was  easy  to  guess  last  month’s 
Book  Puzzle,  though  not  all  knew  the 
author’s  name  and  so  could  not  have 
credit.  But  the  number  of  times  the 
letter  “1”  appears  in  the  list  of  contrib¬ 
utors  shows  that  many  reported  both  title 
and  author  correctly.  And  several  sent 
drawings,  one  of  which  I  have  used,  as 
you  will  see.  Is  there  a  boy  or  girl,  I 
wonder,  who  is  10  years  old  and  has  not 
read  “Black  Beauty”?  Here  is  a  story 
that  has  taken  its  place  among  the  best- 
known  books  of  the  world.  It  becomes  a 
part  of  every  one  of  us  as  we  grow  up. 
In  a  simple  quiet  way  it  pleases  us  and 
leads  us  to  a  greater  understanding  of 
our  dumb  friends  in  this  world,  and  to 
greater  kindness  toward  them.  It  was 
well  worth  living  to  write  such  a  book, 
yet  very  little  is  known  about  the  author. 
But  one  of  our  readers  found  some  points 
of  interest  and  sent  them  in. 

ANNA  SEWELL 

Anna  Sewell  was  the  daughter  of  Mary 
Sewell,  an  English  authoress  of  Quaker 
family.  She  was  born  in  1S20  and  died 
in  187S.  Considering  the  great  fame  of 
her  book,  “Black  Beauty,”  very  little  has 
been  published  in  connection  with  her 
life.  She  was  ill  in  bed  when  she  wrote 
the  book  “Black  Beauty.”  She  is  said 
to  have  been  of  a  retiring  disposition,  and 
to  have  shunned  the  literary  fame  which 
her  charming  story  brought  her.  “Black 
Beauty”  made  its  first  appearance  in 
1877,  and  since  then  has  been  published 
in  countless  editions,  some  very  costly 
and  others  in  extremely  cheap  form.  The 
sale  of  the  book  has  been  enormous,  and 
it  has  been  appropriately  called  _  the 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  of  Animal  Stories.” 
For  animal  stories  have  been  many,  but 
among  them  “Black  Beauty”  stands 
alone.  Probably  the  secret  is  this — that 
its  author,  by  reason  of  her  love  for  and 
understanding  of  horses,  was  able,  with 
the  aid  of  a  powerful  imagination,  to  as¬ 
sume,  as  well  as  a  human  being  might, 
the  mental  attitude  of  an  intelligent  horse. 

New  York.  rxttii  mead. 

What  Poem  Is  This? 

The  author  ponders  as  the  sun  sets 
with  a  red  glow  and  the  dews  fall,  where 
a  solitary  bird  goes.  He  thinks  as  he 
watches  the  bird  silhouetted  against  the 
sunset  heavens  that  no  hunter  could  do  it 
harm.  Whether  it  looks  for  a  marsh,  a 
weedy  lake  or  the  seashore,  there  is  a 
Power  that  gives  the  bird  instinct  to  find 
its  way  in  the  pathless  desert  of  the  sky. 

As  all  day  long  the  bird  has  flown 
alone,  but  sure  of  its  way,  it.  does  not  stop 
as  night  comes  on.  Soon  it  will  find  a 
home  and  build  a  nest  with  others  of  its 
kind.  Then  as  the  author  ponders,  watch¬ 
ing  the  bird  in  the  distance  growing 
smaller  and  still  smaller  as  it  goes  fur¬ 
ther  away,  the  lesson  taught  by  the  bird 
is  brought  to  his  mind.  He  sees  that 
the  One  who  directs  the  bird  in  its  direct 
and  certain  flight  will  also  as  carefully 
guide  the  feet  of  human  beings  in  the 
path  of  life.  editii  beeman 

Connecticut.  (16yrs). 

Here  we  have  a  Poem  Puzzle  instead  of 
a  Book  Puzzle,  and  it  is  not  so  easy  as 
the  last.  Yet  I  am  sure  that  many  boys 
and  girls  have  read  this  poem  and  will 
recognize  it  from  Edith’s  good  descrip¬ 
tion.  Answer  with  title  and  author’s 
name,  and.  if  you  can,  send  a  drawing  or 
a  write-up  on  the  poet. 


Our  Artists 

The  l’hyme  drawings  seem  as  popular 
as  ever,  and  on  this  page  you  will  see  the 
best  of  the  little  pigs.  In  addition,  Hon¬ 
orable  Mention  is  deserved  by  Alice  Oil¬ 
man  (9)  of  Maine,  Mike  Goldberg  of 
Connecticut,  Clara  Schroeder,  Merriman 
Harsh  (12)  and  Dorothy  Springer  (14) 
of  New  York;  Wilbur  Brower  (12)  of 
New  .Jersey,  Eugene  Moyers  (13)  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Annie  Caljouw  ( !•> ) 
of  Virginia. 

Much  greater  variety  in  the  drawing 
work  is  coming  now  than  ever  before, 
and  your  editor  finds  plenty  to  choose 
from  when  it  comes  time  to  make  up  a 
page.  Special  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  July  heading  drawings  by  E.  Red¬ 
mond  and  Margarethe  Schroeder  (12)  of 
New  York,  Frederick  Hunziker  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Ruth  Hawkins  of  Tennessee, 
and  of  the  “Black  Beauty”  drawings  of 
Edith  Rathore  (11),  Pauline  Williams 


Back  of  the  barn,  out  in  a  pen, 

Lives  a  mother  pig  and  her  babies,  ten  ; 
The  babies  are  getting  their  dinner  now, 
So  draw  them  as  well  as  you  know  how. 


Neio  York 


Drawn  by  Helen  Upson  (10  years), 
Connecticut 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Hilda  Meyer  (15 
years),  Missouri 


(14),  Alice  Phair  (15),  and  Carlotta 
Baker  (16)  of  New  York,  which  were  all 
very  well  done.  It  seems  to  me  that 
nothing  we  do  is  more  fun  or  better 
training  than  these  little  original  draw 
ings,  and  how  attractive  and  interesting 
they  make  Our  Page,  don’t  they? 

It  is  suggested  that  some  one  make  up 
a  rhyme  about  rabbits,  which  ought  to 
be  a  fine  subject  for  drawing,  and  in  the 
meantime  we  have  one  for  this  month 
that  should  bring  forth  some  good  work 
from  our  artists,  who  include  any  boy 
or  girl  who  will  send  a  drawing.  Here 
it  is: 

On  the  limb  of  an  oak  sat  a  jolly  old 
crow. 

And  chattered  away  with  glee. 


Drawn  by  Gladys  Redmond  (Ilf  years). 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Roberta  Duffy  (15  years), 
Louisiana 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Arthur  Noren, 
Rhode  Island 


As  he  saw  the  old  farmer  go  out  to  sow. 
And  he  cried,  “It’s  all  for  me!” 

— By  a  Massachusetts  Reader. 


Echo 

The  very  pretty  little  riddle  that  we 
had  last  month  was  solved  by  many  as 
an  echo,  that  curious  way,  in  some  places, 
that  our  words  come  back  to  us.  Of 
course  when  we  study  the  science  of 
physics  and  the  behavior  of  sound  waves 
we  understand  the  real  reason  for  the 
echo,  but  in  olden  times  people  had  no 
such  knowledge  and  so  they  explained 
it  in  quite  a  different  way.  A  West 
Virginia  reader  has  sent  the  stcry  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  all. 


THE  ECHO 

A  long  time  ago  in  ancient  Greece  peo¬ 
ple  had  different  beliefs  than  they  do 
now.  They  worshipped  gods,  goddesses 
and  nymphs.  They  wrote  books  about 
the  deeds  the  gods  had  done  which  were 
called  mythology. 

In  mythology  Echo  was  a  very  pretty 
nymph  who  had  one  very  bad  fault,  and 
that  was  that  she  was  too  fond  of  talk¬ 
ing  and  always  wanted  to  say  the  last 
word.  One  day  Juno,  a  goddess,  went 
to  see  Jove,  her  husband,  a  god,  and  Echo 
met  her  on  the  way  and  talked  so  long 
that  she  did  not  get  to  see  Jove.  This 
made  Juno  so  very  angry  that  she  said 
to  Echo,  "I  will  punish  you  for  this  of¬ 
fense.  You  shall  always  have  the  lasc 
word,  but  from  this  time  on  you  shall 
have  no  power  to  speak  first  and  must 
always  repeat  the  words  you  hear  last.” 
Echo  was  very  sorry  but  it  was  too  late. 

Soon  after  a  beautiful  youth  named 
Narcissus  came  into  the  woods  to  hunt. 
Echo  saw  him  and  wished  to  speak  to 
him,  but  she  could  not.  She  followed 
him  and  waited  for  him  to  speak.  At 
last  Narcissus  wanted  to  find  his  friends 
and  he  called  out,  ‘HVlio’s  here?”  Echo 
replied,  “Who’s  here?”  Narcissus  could 
see  no  one  so  shouted,  “Come !”  and  Echo 
called  out,  “Come !”  As  no  one  came  he 
called  out,  “Come  to  me!”  “Come  la 
me!”  Echo  replied.  They  soon  met,  but 
Narcissus  was  so  much  surprised  to  see 
her  that  he  started  back.  Echo  then  hid 
herself  in  a  deep  place  in  the  rocks,  and 
from  that  time  on  she  has  always  lived  in 
the  woods  and  lonely  caves. 

—EVERETT  ALLENPEK,  (11  yi'S.) 

A  Puzzle 

This  is  called  the  Hidden  Animals 
Puzzle.  In  each  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  the  names  of  some  animal  is  hid¬ 
den.  Credit  will  be  given  in  the  next  list 
of  contributors  to  those  who  send  the  six 
names  correct. 

1.  We  gave  the  babe  a  rose. 

2.  I  lost  a  pearl  handled  knife. 

3.  She  made  errors  in  her  composition. 

4.  The  sailors  swam  on  Keystone  reef. 

5.  You  can  smell  a  rose  a  long  time. 

6.  I  surely  am  in  kind  hands. 

— ERMA  MORGAN,  (16  yrs. ) 

New  York. 

Notes 

The  words  in  the  box  were  sent  by 
Bouise  Judge,  a  10-year-old  Rhode  Island 
reader.  Her  idea  of  growing  in  spirit 
as  well  as  in  body  is  a  fine  one.  Every 
day  we  are  building  our  character,  our 
personality,  the  thing  that  makes  each 
one  of  us  different  from  any  person  who 
ever  lived  or  who  ever  will  live.  How 
important,  then,  to  build  well,  to  develop 
a  character  that  is  true  and  a  personality 
that  is  likable  and  friendly.  Our  Page 
stands,  we  hope,  for  all  that  is  best  in 
the  growth  of  body,  of  mind 

The  list  of  contributors  this  month  will 
be  found  on  page  1003.  If  you  have  kept 
watch  you  have  noticed  some  names  ap¬ 
pearing  month  after  month.  These  are 
the  most  interested  and  faithful  of  our 
readers.  Each  month  also  finds  -  many 
new  names  in  the  list. 

Speaking  of  the  spirit  of  helping,  one 
older  girl  wrote  a  while  ago  :  “My  father 
says  that  none  of  my  drawings  will  ever 
be  printed  because  I  don’t  draw  half  as 
well  as  the  boys  and  girls  that  have 
theirs  printed.  But  I  told  him  I  would 
try  my  best.  Don’t  you  think  that  is 
the  way  to  do?  I  will  help  all  I  can.” 
It  certainly  is  the  way  to  do,  and  if 
every  reader  did  as  much  Our  Page 
would  mean  even  more  to  us  than  now. 


Quite  a  number  of  readers  have  writ¬ 
ten  about  turtles,  and  some  have  sent 
drawings.  In  general  the  letters  tell 
more  about  the  large  forms  of  sea  turtles 
than  about  the  kinds  of  turtles  we  find 
in  our  own  neighborhoods.  While  this  is 
interesting  it  seems  to  your  editor  even 
more  important  to  know  as  much  as  we 
can  abont  the  turtles  we  are  likely  to 
meet.  Next  month  we  ought  to  publish 
the  best  of  the  turtle  essays  and  draw¬ 
ings.  So  let  anyone  else  who  can  send 
something  on  this  interesting  topic. 


All  work  for  the  August  page  should 
reach  your  editor  not  later  than  August 
4.  This  gives  you  a  whole  week,  but  do 
not  put  off  writing.  The  best  time  is 
just  after  you  finish  reading  this  page, 
when  your  interest  is  fresh. 


Again  we  say  goodbye  for  a  month. 
Remember  that  anything  you  send  is 
welcomed  and  read  with  interest  by  your 
editor  and  friend,  edward  M.  tuttle, 
in  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  street,  New  York  City. 


Drawn  in  Pencil •  by  Margarethe  Schroeder  (12  years),  New  York. 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Esther  Howe,  Massachusetts 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


The  Circus. — Yes,  the  Parson  and  his 
family  have  been  to  the  circus.  It  was 
a  good  circus  and  we  had  a  great  time. 
It  was  terribly  hot,  as  it  ought  to  be  to 
make  a  circus  just  right.  The  walrus 
played  t>all  and  ,one  of  them  played 
America  on  a  cornet.  But  the  effects  of 
the  circus  did  not  stop  when  all  were 
safely  home.  The  professor  in  the  school 
of  pedagogy  used  to  tell  us  that  a  child 
learns  eight  times  as  much  by  imitation 
as  any  other  way.  Now  among  the 
many  stunts  of  the  acrobats  was  some 
wonderful  pole  vaulting.  So  a  few  days 
later,  one  stunt  led  to  another  with  the 
boys,  till  it  was  suggested  that  they  pole 
vault  from  the  roof  of  the  shed  by  the 
brook  over  across  quite  a  pool  there  is 
there.  They  got  a  long,  rather  crooked, 
old  iron  pipe  for  the  pole.  George,  who 
is  no  athlete,  never  tried  it  at  all,  though 
the  official  inquiry  showed  that  he  was 
rather  prominent  in  suggesting  it.  Shel¬ 
ley  gave  a  grand  run  across  the  roof  and 
came  down  kaplunk  in  about  a  foot  of 
water  and  about  two  feet  of  mud.  Clossie, 
who  is  the  athlete  of  the  family  so  far, 
did  it  successfully  several  time  but  then 
the  old  crooked  iron  pipe  twisted  on  him 
and  he  couldn’t  free  himself  from  it,  and 
came  down  on  his  side  with  the  pipe  un¬ 
der  him.  It  hurt  him  terribly  and  he 
was  in  bed  nearly  a  week,  under  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  care.  We  were  terribly  frightened 
as  there  seemed  to  be  internal  harm. 
But  he  is  better  now  and  will  come  along. 
This  on  top  of  George  cracking  the  bone 
in  his  arm,  ought  to  suffice  for  accidents 
this  Summer. 

By  the  Sea. — The  Parson  has  been 
down  talking  to  a  Summer  school  at  the 
southern  end  of  Delaware.  lie  was  to 
get  his  carfare  and  plenty  to  eat  and  the 
cooling  breezes  of  the  seaside.  The  first 
two  conditions  were  fulfilled  in  every  way 
but  the  last  one  fell  far  short.  The 
breezes  all  came  right  from  Delaware 
sand.  Talk  about  hot  weather !  The 
thermometer  right  on  the  side  of  a  ga¬ 
rage  by  the  hotel  said  108  in  the  shade — 
at  least  one  of  the  ministers  said  it  did. 
This  kind  of  weather  hung  for  three  days 
and  nights.  It  cured  the  Parson  of  any 
seashore  longing  he  may  ever  have  had. 
It  was  even  as  hot  as  this  on  the  old 
farm.  Had  the  Parson  had  a  big  maple 
tree  to  sit  under,  it  would  have  cooled 
him  off.  A  tree  is  a  regular  refrigerator. 
It  gets  cooled  off  during  the  night  and  it 
takes  a  long  time  for  the  sun  to  warm  it 
up  as  its  rays  cannot  get  at  its  heavy 
damp  woodwork. 

The  Old  Bishop. — While  down  there 
one  man  from  Virginia  fell  to  talking 
about  good  old  Bishop  Randolph  of  the 
diocese.  He  wtis  a  dear  old  soul  and  a 
great  preacher,  but  slightly  absent-minded. 
One  time  he  set  out  for  a  visitation  by 
train.  The  conductor  came  for  his 
ticket.  The  old  Bishop,  properly  wrapped 
up  in  Bishop’s  garb,  could  not  find  it. 
The  conductor  was  lenient,  he  came  hack 
for  it  but  it  could  not  be  located.  “Well, 
let  it  go  and  you  can  send  it  to  me  when 
you  get  home ;  we  all  know  you,”  said 
the  conductor.  “Oh.  it  isn’t  that ;  it  isn’t 
that  I’m  so  worried  about,  but  I  am  in 
an  awful  fix.  You  see  it  was  the  only 
way  I  had  in  the  world  of  telling  what 
station  I  was  going  to  get  off  at.” 

Another  time  his  wife  complained  bit¬ 
terly  that  he  had  no  time  to  pay  any  at¬ 
tention  to  her.  “Why,  you  haven’t  kissed 
me  today,”  she  exclaimed.  “Yes,  I  have,” 
he  said  positively.  “I  most  certainly 
kissed  you.”  “You  most  certainly  have 
not.”  she  answered.  “I  guess  I  know.” 
“Well,  well,  well.”  mused  the  Bishop  to 
•himself,  “I-er-wonder-er  who  it  was  I 
did  kiss.” 

The  old  Bishop  had  a  had  attack  of 
indigestion  and  his  doctor  advised  a  lit¬ 
tle  brandy  at  times  taken  in  warm  water. 
It  was  on  a  Saturday  and  he  had  to 
spend  the  day  at  a  little  hotel  and  go  off 
to  preach  that  evening.  He  feared  the 
hotel  folks  would  suspect  something  if 
he  ordered  up  warm  water.  “Say  you 
need  it  for  shaving,”  suggested  the  doc¬ 
tor.  “That  will  be  true  too.  Then  you 
can  put  some  of  it  in  the  brandy.”  Well 


the  man  came  for  the  Bishop  towards 
night  and  asked  if  there  was  a  Bishop 
there.  “Bishop,  no,  far  from  it.  There 
is  no  one  here  that  has  the  slightest  re¬ 
semblance  of  a  Bishop.”  “He  must  be 
here,”  said  the  man.  “Is  there  any  one 
here  at  all,”  “Yes,  there  is  a  man  here 
but  he  is  just  as  crazy  as  a  loon.  There 
he  is  now,  down  there  by  tbe  supper  ta¬ 
ble.”  The  man  looked  and  there,  sure 
enough  was  the  Bishop.  “Why  in  the 
world  do  you  call  that  man  crazy?”  be 
exclaimed.  “Reason  enough,”  he  ans¬ 
wered.  “Hasn’t  he  sent  down  for  shaving 
water  seven  times  today?” 

'Old  Vermont. — From  Delaware  the 
Parson  made  a  jump  up  into  New 
Hampshire  where  he  spoke  to  about  200 
church  workers  at  Concord.  His  methods 
of  doing  country  church  work  seemed  to 
meet  with  great  approval  from  the  whole 
company.  As  near  as  could  be  calculated 
from  the  Government’s  figures  telling 
how  many  people  actually  live  on  the 
farms  in  every  State  and  from  such 
church  surveys  as  have  actually  been 
made  in  New  England,  there  are  500.- 
302  people  who  live  on  farms  in  New 


England  that  never  go  to  church.  For 
the  most  part,  the  real  country  church 
in  New  England  is  failing  to  carry  out 
the  plan  of  its  Founder  to  seek  and  to 
save  those  that  are  lost.  How  many  ot 
these  churches  are  really  a  vital  force 
in  the  community?  In  the  Parson’s  old 
home  town,  there  are  three  churches  and 
he  spoke  in  two  of  them  the  day  he  was 
up  there.  It  actually  lo  »ks  as  though 
one  of  them,  the  Methodist,  would  have 
an  Old  Home  Day  this  Summer  and  have 
the  people  all  picnic  around  the  church 
and  spend  the  whole  day ;  and  if  they 
have  a  fine  social  time  that  day,  it  is 
conceivable  that  they  might  do  that  way 
oftener  rhan  once  a  year  -  then  in  due 
time  do  it  ev<  ry  Sunday  as  they  should. 

The  Seed  Potatoes. — Right  across 
from  the  “old  place”  in  Vermont  is  one 
piece  of  20  acres  of  seed  potatoes.  The 
t'eimont  seed  has  shown  up  remarkab  y 
well  lately  and  those  who  planted  it  in 
this  section  are  mor«  than  pleased.  At 
i  i  ear  neighbor’s  where  several  different 
kinds  of  seeds  were  planted,  the  Vermont 
seed  looks  altogether  the  best  so  far.  All 
the  Parson  s  church  people  down  county 
planted  this  seed  and  there  is  quite  a 
friendly  contest  on  as  to  who  has  got  the 
best  piece  of  potatoes.  The  church  has 
offered  a  jack  knife  for  the  best-looking 
stand  and  we  are  going  to  have  an  in¬ 
spection  soon  and  try  to  determine  their 
relative  appearance.  Really  the  proof 
will  be  in  the  digging,  but  you  can  tell  a 
lot  by  appearances.  There  certainly  has 
been  more  hoeing  potatoes  in  that  section 
that  the  Parson  has  ever  known  before. 
Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for 
country  churches  to  have  an  inspection 
Sunday  afternoon  and  all  hands  go 
around  and  inspect  the  crops  of  the 
others?  The  Saturday  before  would  be 
a  bad  day  for  the  weeds,  and  a  hard 
time  for  the  bugs."  Here  it  is  so  dry  that 
the  potato  crop  will  suffer.  It  has  not 


rained  for  most  two  weeks  and  there  is 
no  more  sign  of  rain  now  than  on  the  des¬ 
ert.  We  never  saw  such  a  time  for  haying 
— you  could  not  get  the  hay  wet  if  you 
tried.  We  cut  most  of  the  oats  for  hay, 
saving  enough  to  make  scratch  litter  for 
the  hens.  They  do  love  a  forkful  of  un¬ 
thrashed  oats  on  a  cold  morning  in  Win¬ 
ter. 

All  at  Home. — Since  the  above,  the 
Parson  has  stopped  off  to  go  over  and 
have  a  swim — all  five  children  and  Dad. 
Such  a  good  time  as  we  had.  Even  lit¬ 
tle  Ta  has  his  suit  and  goes  over  too.  I 
suppose  some  would  think  it  queer  that 
the  boys  stay  around  home  this  Summer 
with  such  little  farming  as  we  have  to 
do.  But  the  Parson  hates  the  thought  of 
any  of  them  going  away — we  have  such 
good  times.  Then  the  Parson  does  not 
have  to  work  nearly  as  hard  as  he  used 
to.  He  never  has  to  touch  a  car  now. 
Shelley  is  the  repairman  and  two  cars 
are  enough  to  keep  any  man  busy  most 
of  the  time.  Then  there  is  the  music  to 
practice  for  the  orchestra  and  ice  cream 
to  make  just  about  every  other  day ; 
there  is  quite  a  big  woodpile  to  split  up 
and  we  hope  to  cut  some  more  in  Au¬ 
gust.  Shelley  goes  in  town  every  day  to 
practice  on  a  big  pipe  organ,  and  above 
all  we  are  all  at  home  together.  The 
boys  will  be  off  and  away  soon  enough, 
heaven  knowTs. 

That  Woodchuck.  —  The  Parson's 


writing  has  just  been  disturbed  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  George  and  Clossie  in  great 
excitement.  Cutting  the  hay  disclosed 
the  damage  the  woodchucks  were  doing 
— -more  on  the  place  than  the  Parson  has 
ever  known.  Clossie  has  set  some  traps 
from  which  they  seem  to  free  themselves 
with  perfect  ease.  But  George  struck 
out  tonight  with  an  old  shot  gun.  The 
Parson  heard  it  go  off  and  would  have 
wagered  five  to  nothing  that  he  never 
hit  the  chuck  and  ten  to  nothing  that 
if  he  did  the  critter  got  into  his  hole. 
But  sure  enough  here  is  George  with  his 
first  game — the  first  time  he  ever  shot 
at  a  living  thing.  The  cows  are  not 
driven  home  yet  and  the  calf  is  blatting 
behind  the  barn,  and  George  is  stalking 
another  old  fellow  up  above  the  corn. 
Well,  the  old  cow  won’t  mind,  why  be 
a  slave  to  a  cow !  She  ought  to  be 
milked  on  time  of  course  but  once  in  a 
great  while  will  not  matter.  iWe  eat  the 
young  woodchucks  and  they  are  fine  and 
tender — like  chicken.  Such  a  good  time 
as  the  boys  have  after  them.  They  have 
years  enough  of  work  ahead  of  them  and 
again  the  Parson  says  he  is  glad  we  can 
all  be  at  home  this  Summer  and  that 
haying  done  we  neither  work  very 
early  in  morning  or  late  at  night. 

Farmhouse  C  ii  u  r  c  ii.  —  We  had  a 
great  time  down  at  a  neighborhood  mis¬ 
sion  yesterday.  For  today  is  Monday, 
July  16.  In  this  district  we  have  hired 
an  abandoned  farmhouse  for  $2  a  month. 
It  was  some  job  to  clean  the  place  out, 
but  the  Parson  changed  work  with  some 
children  nearby  and  he  cultivated  their 
potatoes  while  they  cleaned  the  house. 
The  worst  job  was  getting  down  there 
eight  miles  in  a  lumber  wagon.  This  big 
old  kitchen  has  a  fine  fireplace  in  it,  and 
what  a  grand  time  we  will  have  round 
that  old  fireplace  this  Winter.  Yester¬ 
day  we  had  an  all  day  session  down 
there.  Service  in  the  forenoon  and  the 


picnic  dinner  under  the  big  maple  by 
the  house.  We  had  a  table  out  under  the 
tree  and  three  gallons  of  ice  cream,  and 
in  the  afternoon  we  went  over  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  and  had  a  fine  game  of  ball.  We 
were  going  to  have  another  service  but 
it  looked  like  rain  and  began  to  sprinkle, 
so  we  all  had  to  go  home.  There  were 
just  40  people  there.  We  made  cocoa 
on  the  old  fireplace.  The  day  we  cleaned 
up  the  place  aud  the  Parson  cultivated 
the  potatoes  we  had  all-hots,  cooked  in 
the  fireplace,  and  the  children  and  the 
Parson  had  a  great  feast.  We  are  going 
to  buy  some  kettles  to  hang  on  the  crane 
in  the  fireplace  and  have  some  great 
stews  there  this  Fall,  and  popcorn  after 
the  meeting.  We  had  one  or  two  autos 
out  from  the  neighborhood  but  the  Par¬ 
son  will  politely  hint  to  them  that  they 
better  attend  church  elsewhere.  We  have 
no  room  or  chairs  enough  for  our  own 
neighborhood  folks  that  want  to  come. 
We  meet  again  this  Saturday  night  and 
the  Parson  is  going  to  try  to  go  down 
early  enough  to  have  the  little  children 
of  the  neighborhood  come  in,  and  we  will 
all  cook  supper  together.  Do  you  think 
they  will  show  up  to  church  the  next 
Sunday? 

At  Churoii. — We  have  had  dinner  at 
one  place  after  church  for  many  years, 
but  now  at  another  place  we  have  supper 
after  church.  “Why  can’t  we  have  nice 
times  here  and  all  eat  together  the  way 
they  do  over  to  that  other  church?”  asked 
one  of  the  ladies  at  a  business  meeting 
we  were  having.  The  Parson  informed 
the  meeting  lie  would  be  most  delighted 
with  such  a  plan.  The  service  here  is 
at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  We 
have  the  ladies  divided  into  three  groups, 
each  group  taking  charge  for  a  month. 
Everybody  brings  food,  but  this  group 
has  the  charge  of  the  tables  and  cleans 
up  afterwards.  It  has  worked  fine.  We 
had  salads  and  sandwiches  and  coffee  and 
milk  and  doughnuts,  etc.  Next  Sunday 
we  have  Old  Home  Day  in  this  church 
at  the  same  hour  in  the  afternoon  and 
all  who  can  will  stay  to  supper. 

•  Education. — What  is  an  educa¬ 

tion  .  The  Parson  has  been  musing  about 
P-  a  boy  it  was  drilled  into  him  that 
education  was  simply  book  learning. 
Nothing  else  counted.  Particularly  noth¬ 
ing  done  on  a  farm  even  scented  of  edu¬ 
cation.  But  the  Parson  has  learned  bet- 
Here  is  a  man  down  country  who 
had  little  chance  indeed  for  book  learning, 
that  the  Parson  thinks  has  something  of 
an  education  at  that.  When  he  needs  a 
horse  rake,  he  goes  out  and  buys  one  that 
was  deserted  in  the  corner  ‘of  the  lot 
somewhere,  the  iron  good  but  the  wood 
all  gone.  Then  he  goes  into  the  woods, 
cuts  down  a  tree,  takes  it  to  the  saw¬ 
mill.  has  it  sawed  to  suit  him,  and  then 
goes  home  and  makes  up  a  better  rake 
than  you  could  buy.  ’When  he  wants  a 
scythe  snath,  he  goes  into  the  woods, 
cuts  a  crooked  tree  and  makes  one.  When 
he  wants  an  ax  handle  he  does  the  same 
and  makes  extra  ones  to  sell  to  the  neigh* 
bors.  He  shoes  his  own  horses  always. 
He  had  a  plow  but  the  points  wore  out. 
Hie  hrm  had  gone  out  of  business  am! 
he  could  not  buy  one  anywhere.  lie 
took  a  .  piece  of  board  and  his  trusty 
jack  knife  and  made  an  absolutely  per¬ 
fect  pattern  of  the  point,  and  he  had  onlv 
a  worn-out  point  to  go  by.  This  pat¬ 
tern  he  took  to  the  foundry  and  had  a 
point  made.  Now  that  man  has  an  edu¬ 
cation,  who  says  he  has  not? 

Here,  in  another  town,  is  another  man. 
He  has  no  great  book  learning  but  what 
could  that  town  do  without  him?  He 
takes  care  of  the  cemetery.  He  does  a 
job  of  painting  for  one  family ;  a  dav  at 
papering  for  another.  lie  goes  carpen¬ 
tering  for  a  week  for  another  man  and 
in  the  evening  he  hones  his  razor  for  him 
I  wo  nights  a  week  he  opens  up  a  barber 
shop  for  the  community.  When  he 
harnesses  a  horse  he  does  it  right  The 
breeching  is  not  too  high  or  too  low. 
too  tight  or  too  loose — it  is  just  where  it 
ought  to  be  or  he  would  not  move  an  inch 
He.  knows  just  how  to  hoe  a  hill  of  corn 
so  it  won  t  dry  up  and  when  lie  mows  he 
mows  just  right— the  heel  of  his  scvthe 
close  to  the  ground.  What  would  that 
“Hie  village  where  he  lives  do  without 
Inm?  And  who  will  say  he  has  no  edu¬ 
cation.''  Phis  Spring  a  man  who  has  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Harvard  was 
i  unning  a  potato  planter.  It  bothered 
him.  The  belt  would  come  off  and  he 
could  not  get  it  on.  nor  would  it  stay  on 
if  he  got  it  on.  He  worked  and  worked 
on  it.  Then  there  came  along  the  road 

the  neighborhood  “good-for-nothing”  _ 

probably  never  passed  the  third  grade. 
Had  recently  been  convicted  of  stealing. 
He  never  handled  such  a  machine  before 
But  he  sauntered  up  and  looked  at  it 
It  was  almost  no  time  before  he  had  the 
belt  on  and  not  only  that  but  he  fixed 
the  machine  so  the  belt  did  not  come  off 
any  more.  Both  of  these  have  an  educa¬ 
tion  but  it  is  not  complete — each  needs 
what  the  other  has  got.  A  balanced  edu¬ 
cation  is  like  a  balanced  ration — it  de¬ 
livers  the  goods. 

The  Parson  must  close  here.  Every¬ 
one  has  gone  to  bed  but  George,  who  is 
filling  out  an  application  for  the  Junior 
Short  Course  at  Storrs  in  August.  The 
Parson  must  catch  those  chickens  that 
persist  in  roosting  in  the  woodshed  and 
carry  them  over  to  the  chicken  yard. 
Then  he  can  go  too. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Midsummer  Styles. — While  this  sen- 
son  is  not  prolific  in  new  modes,  one  can 
see  something  of  approaching  tendencies, 
one  of  which  is  still  another  change  in 
silhouette — a  long  tight  bodice  and  a 
wider  skirt.  We  are  told  that  the  vivid 
colored  shoes  which  have  appeared  every¬ 
where  are  to  go  with  the  first  breath  of 
Autumn,  and  soberer  hues  are  to  take 
their  place.  The  newer  shoes  show  some 
very  soft  mellow  tones  in  brown,  tan 

and  fawn  which,  with  sober  black  are  to 
form  the  best  models. 

Two  Simple  Silk  Dresses. — In  the 
first  illustration  the  figure  at  the  left  is 
an  example  of  the  new  silhouette.  It  was 
a  little  frock  of  changeable  taffeta,  pink 
and  mauve,  trimmed  with  cream  white 
Valenciennes  lace,  and  would  be  very 
pretty  for  the  college  girl’s  party  frock. 
The  rather  long  waist  was  plain  and 
snug-fitting,  with  oval  neck  and  short 


tight  sleeves.  The  neck  and  sleeves  were 
finished  with  two  rows  of  insertion  edged 
with  a  frill.  The  skirt  was  widened  at 
each  side  by  a  gathered  panel,  edged  all 
around  by  the  insertion  and  lace.  In 
front  were  four  horizontal  bands  of  the 
lace  and  insertion,  the  silk  being  cut 
away  behind  the  insertion.  The  girdle 
was  a  roll  of  twisted  silk,  with  a  knot  at 
each  side.  We  have  seen  dresses  made 
after  this  model  of  dotted  swiss,  and  they 
were  very  pretty  and  girlish.  The  hat 
worn  in  the  picture  was  a  wide  mush¬ 
room  shape  of  black  horsehair,  with  a 
colored  wreath. 

Yellow  Crepe  de  Chine. — The  dress 
6hown  at  the  right  was  sulphur  yellow 
crepe  de  chine,  trimmed  with  tangerine. 
It  is  one  of  those  straight  one-piece 
dresses  of  simple  pattern  which  can  be 
varied  in  so  many  different  ways.  In 
this  case  it  was  seamed  right  up  the 
length  of  the  sleeve  and  shoulder,  this 
seam,  the  edge  of  the  sleeve,  and  the 
shoulder  being  bound  with  the  tangerine 
crepe.  Orange  buttons  and  loops  closed 
the  shoulder  seams,  which  were  the  only 
fastenings.  There  were  fine  vertical  tucks 
at  each  side  to  give  fullness  below  the 
shoulder,  and  also  a  group  of  cross  tucks 
in  front.  The  collar,  made  in  two  pieces, 
split  at  the  shoulder,  also  had  a  group  of 
cross  tucks,  and  was  bound  with  tanger¬ 
ine.  At  the  waist,  the  fullness  was  drawn 
in  under  the  arms  by  three  cords  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  tangerine  silk,  which  were 
attached  by  buttons  in  front.  It  will  be 
noted  that  this  is  a  very  simple  model, 
well  suited  to  linen  or  ratine,  as  well  as 
to  silk.  The  colors  described  were  espe¬ 
cially  attractive.  The  poke  hat  worn 
with  it  was  corded  taffeta,  black  and 
orange,  with  black  ribbon  velvet  trim¬ 
ming. 

Knitted  Silk. — In  the  second  picture 
two  of  the  pictures,  those  right  and  left, 
are  of  knitted  silk  or  tricoletjte,  and  both 
are  trimmed  with  crocheted  silk  lace, 
which  is  now  used  quite  freely.  The 
figure  at  the  left  shows  a  tricolette  with 
cross  stripes  of  drop  stitch.  This  .dress 
was  made  perfectly  plain  and  straight 
across  the  top,  the  sleeves  cut  kimono 
fashion,  and  lengthened  by  an  addition 
to  the  width  of  the  goods.  A  band  of  silk 
Irish  crochet  went  across  the  top,  front 
and  back,  and  down  the  sleeves  where 
seamed.  This  made  a  shallow  open  neck, 
fastened  on  the  shoulder  by  crocheted 
buttons  and  loops.  There  were  no  other 
fastenings,  the  dress  being  a  slip-on.  At 
the  waist  two  silk  cords  ran  through  slots 
to  form  a  girdle.  This  dress  was  all 
white,  but  the  idea  is  equally  practical 
for  colors.  The  other  tricolette  dress  at 
the  right  was  one  having  a  drop-stitch  in 
square  blocks.  This  was  also  trimmed 
with  crochet,  having  an  insertion  edged 
with  picot  at  neck  and  edging  sleeves, 
and  also  five  square  blocks  of  crochet  let 


into  the  front  to  form  a  trimming.  We 
liked  this  idea  especially,  and  it  seemed 
worth  considering  for  an  over-blouse.  A 
plain  over-blouse  of  tricolette,  trimmed 
with  silk  crochet,  would  go  very  nicely 
with  the  Fall  jacket  suit. 

.Silk  Jersey. — The  dress  in  the  center 
is  of  cafe  an  lait  brown  silk  jersey, 
smooth  and  fine,  embroidered  with  a 
deeper  color.  It  was  a  perfectly  plain 
blouse  and  skirt,  with  long  sleeves  and 
round  neck.  The  blouse  opened  at  the 
side,  neck  and  opening  being  finished  with 
a  narrow  binding  at  the  edge.  The  em¬ 
broidery  in  darker  shades  of  brown, 
formed  narrow  points.  The  peasant 
sleeves,  gathered  into  a  narrow  embroi¬ 
dered  cuff,  had.  an  ooening  at  the  side, 
trimmed  with  the  pointed  embroidery. 
This  dress  was  a  smart  street  model,  and 
was  displayed  by  a  very  fashionable  shop ; 
it  is  modest  enough  to  please  those  who 
dislike  the  startling  display  of  bare  neck 
and  arms  we  see  so  often. 

Black  and  White. — -Costumes  all  in 
white,  or  combinations  of  black  and  white, 
are  midsummer  favorites.  Nothing  is  so 
cool  and  pretty  as  the,  white  costume  fox- 
sultry  weather,  and  it  is  always  favored 
by  vacationists.  White  hats  are  prettier 
than  usual  this  year,  many  being  of  ci-epe 
combined  with  straw.  Those  of  tailor 
style  ax-e  often  trimmed  with  grosgrain 
ribbon,  sometimes  finely  pleated  in  fan- 
or  cocardes,  while  others  are  trimmed 
with  flowers.  The  short  back  is  the  sea¬ 
son’s  feature  on  most  hats.  Then  there 
are  lovely  overblouses  of  white  crepe  de 
chine,  to  be  worn  with  white  silk  skirts. 
These  white  overblouses  usually  feature 
the  vei-y  short  sleeve,  some  formed  of 
frills  of  Val  lace.  The  black-and-white 
silks,  foulards  and  crepe  foulards,  show 
white  figures  on  black  ground.^  for  street 
weai-,  and  black  figui-es  on  white  gi-ounds 
for  more  ceremonious  occasions.  Widely 
separated  coin  dots  and  closely  printed 
polka  dots,  are  again  in  vogue. 

Navy  blue  never  goes  out  of  style,  and 
we  see  it  now  in  vei-y  attractive  dresses 
of  Geoi-gette  crepe,  tucked  or  pleated. 
The  warm  days  of  July  brought  out  many 
dresses  of  dotted  swiss,  which  still  holds 
favor.  This  ulways  looks  cool,  and  the 
dark  colox-s  with  a  white  dot  are  very 
sei-viceable.  An  elderly  woman  who  does 
not  ordinarily  wear  wash  materials,  ex¬ 
cept  for  house  dresses,  would  find  black 
swiss  with  white  dots  cool,  useful  and 
smart  looking.  All  black  dotted  swiss 
is  desirable  for  a  person  wearing  mourn¬ 
ing.  giving  a  dead  black  with  comfort  and 
coolness.  All  dresses  of  this  class  are 
kept  in  condition  by  regular  pressing.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  let  any  dress  get  stringy 
and  wrinkled,  and  proper  pressing  saves 
washing,  for  many  wash  dresses  that 
have  a  “messy”  look  are  not  really 
soiled1,  only  in  need  of  a  helpful  hot  iron. 

The  “1880  silhouette”  is  shown  in  some 


very  new  costumes;  they  are  rather 
straight-line  dresses  with  a  large  sash 
bow  at  the  back  that  gives  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  bustle. 

New  chenille  hats,  trimmed  with 
chenille  flowers  and  foliage,  are  a  mid¬ 
summer  fashion ;  small  shapes,  in  cloche, 
poke  and  rolled  brim  models,  are  shown 
in  gi-eat  vax-iety.  The  first  we  noted  wex-e 
priced  at  $18.50. 

Silk  capes  in  the  newer  ci-epe  weaves 
are  not  only  fashionable,  but  also  very 
useful  for  wear  over  Summer  dresses. 
Many  of  them  have  collars  trimmed  with 
Summer  fui-s,  such  as  monkey  or  karakul. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
List  of  July  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  June 
page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer.  The 
name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  received 
from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each  name  is 
the  age,  whenever  given,  and  a  series  of  alpha¬ 
betical  symbols  referring  to  various  contribu¬ 
tions  according  to  the  following  key: 

b — Words  for  the  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g — A  game, 
k— A  new  book  puzzle. 

1 — Correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle, 
m — A  new  nature  puzzle, 
n — Correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle. 


o — An  original  poem. 

p — A  photographic  picture. 

r— A  rhyme  for  drawing. 

s — -A  story. 

v — A  memory  verse. 

x — Correct  answer  to  last  riddle. 

z — A  new*  riddle. 

California:  Constance  Palmer  (12,  r). 
Connecticut:  S.  J.  L.  (d),  Vera  Bushnell  (13, 
d,  1,  n.  x),  Elizabeth  Steed  (13,  b,  d,  n,  x), 
Anna  Doublik  (10,  b,  n,  x),  Mike  Soldberg 
(d),  Amy  Rasmussen  (d,  v),  Vivian  Bushnell 
(12,  d,  e,  1,  n,  x),  Charles  Ballard  (0,  d), 
Helen  Wasilesk.v  (10,  n),  Ruth  Bryden  (12, 

k,  1,  x),  Ruth  Ilorwitz  (13,  d),  Edna  Bloomer 
(11,  d),  Albert  Kirk  (14,  d,  1.  n,  x,  z),  Edward 
Gunipreeht  (10.  d,  1,  n.  x),  Edwardd  Rothschild 
(n),  Hazel  Wilcox  (12,  1,  n,  x,  z),  Lucille 
Perry  (12,  b,  k,  m,  n,  x),  Gustave  Anderson 
(1),  Iringard  Wentzel  (e,  m.  n,  x).  Norman 
Hallock.  Susan  LeGendre,  Helen  Ludwig  (11, 
d,  o),  Helen  Upson  (10,  d),  Alice  Rose  (e,  1, 
n,  x,  z). 

Florida:  Nettie  Young  (10.  d,  1,  x). 
Louisiana:  Roberta  Duffy  (15,  d),  Medora 

Davignon  (r,  x),  Eugenie  Davignon  (e). 

Maine:  Alice  Cray  (12),  Dorothy  Smith  (12, 
n),  Alice  Gilman  (9,  d.  z). 

Maryland:  Esther  Wright  (u,  v,  x,  z),  Clara 
Cox  (d,  1,  n,  z). 

Massachusetts:  Mildred  Gilfetlier  (n,  x), 

Myrtis  Dill  (12,  b,  d.  m,  n,  r,  x,  z),  Esther 
Howe  (d,  1,  u,  x),  Amy  Jaques  (12,  d,  x), 
Beatrice  Stevens  (15,  b,  g,  1,  n,  o,  r,  x,  z), 
Julia  Buzzell  (12,  d,  n,  x),  Josephine  Wasko 
(10,  e),  Louise  Divoll  (11.  1,  n,  x,  z),  Barbara 
Knight  (11,  d),  Nellie  Shyloski  (12,  d,  n,  x, 
z),  Lulu  Warner  (1,  x). 

Michigan:  Kathryn  Seaton  (13). 

Missouri:  Hilda  Meyer  (15,  d),  Freddie  Back- 
haus  (10,  d). 

New  Hampshire:  Arlene  Colburn  (13,  d,  x), 
Frances  Tilton  (11,  o),  Lillian  Howard  (10,  z), 
Charlotte  Hoyt  (13,  d),  Earl  Anderson  (10,  b, 

d,  1,  n,  o,  v,  x). 

New  Jersey:  Dorothy  Adams  (13,  k,  1,  n, 
x,  z),  Theresa  Fredericks  (12,  d),  Frederick 
Hunziker  (12,  d),  Mildred  Bullman  (12,  d), 

Laura  Hall  (17,  d,  e,  m,  n,  z),  Gertrude  Ran¬ 
dolph  (12,  1,  n,  v,  x).  May  Wright  (15,  n), 
Rebecca  Levine  (12,  m),  Katherine  Eckert  (14, 

d,  n,  x),  Theresa  Hudson  (11,.  n,  x),  Gladys 

Bloomer  (12,  d,  1,  n,  x),  Lillian  Dietrich  (1, 
x),  Grace  Hockenbur.v  (12,  o,  x),  Wilbur  Brower 
(12,  d,  x),  Edith  Jarks  (9,  d),  Theodore  Har- 
tung  (11,  d),  Amy  Barton  (11,  d,  1,  n,  r,  v, 

x,  z). 

New  York:  Margaret  Parris  (11,  <1,  I,  r,  z), 
Clare  Hickey  (14,  1,  x,  z),  Iva  Sullivan  (1,  n, 
x),  Mildred  Searles  (10),  Allhen  Stevens  (10, 

e,  1,  n,  o,  x),  Alice  Hatfield  (15,  d),  Helen 

Higgins  (11,  x),  Robert  Walters  (12,  d,  1,  n), 
Lewis  Waugerin  (15,  d),  Doris  Waterman  (12, 

l,  n,  x),  Esther  Patterson  (15,  d),  Margaret 
Mackenzie  (11,  n,  x),  Gladys  Feldberg  (12,  b, 

l,  n,  x),  Edna  Carlson  (14,  b,  1,  in,  n,  x), 

Everett  Kilmer  (13,  o),  Alice  Phair  (15,  d), 
Carlotta  Baker  (16,  d,  1),  FYances  Aker  (7,  d), 
Charles  Aker  (n),  Gertrude  Kopaekie  (1,  in, 
n,  x,  z),  Earl  Canfield  (11,  d),  Lillie  Sprague 
(11,  d,  1,  n,  v).  Charles  Rose  (12,  k,  1,  n,  x, 
z),  Janet  Rose  (10,  k,  1,  n,  x),  Gladys  Gorman 
(10,  1,  n,  x),  Elizabeth  Lewis  (8,  d),  Theodore 
Wall  (11,  e),  Clara  Schroeder  (d,  k,  x),  Mar- 
garette  Schroeder  (12,  d),  Donald  Miller  (0, 
n),  Nellie  Carpenter  (11,  n,  x),  Ivah  Miller  (12, 

m,  n,  v,  z),  Zella  Snyder  (13,  e,  1,  n,  x),  Eileen 

Campion  (10,  1),  Almy  Lane  (12,  n,  x),  E. 
Jones  (11,  x),  Miriam  Eggert  (n).  Millard  Sper- 
beck  (13,  m),  Kenneth  Fellows  (13,  n,  x), 

Anna  Fessenden  (1,  n,  x),  Florence  Wessels  (10, 
d,  1,  n),  Ruth  Watts  (16,  d,  1,  n,  x),  Glenda 
Fowler  (12,  d),  Anna  Youmans  (b,  n,  o,  x), 
Dorothy  Denton  (12,  1,  n,  x),  Emily  Emory  (13, 
o>,  Clair  Crandall  (13,  d,  n),  Helen  Curtiss  (14, 
d),  Kathryn  Jantzi  (10,  z),  Kathleen  Breen  (14, 
b,  1,  n,  x),  Blanche  Vodvarka  (12,  b,  n,  o,  xy, 
Verna  Wilkins  (9,  n),  Amy  Rich  (10,  d), 

Dorothy  Rich  (12,  1,  n,  o),  Laura  Chapin  (13, 

n,  z),  Edith  Rethore  (11,  d),  Elsie  Gutheil  (12, 
d),  Pauline  Williams  (14,  d,  1,  x),  Joy  Johnson 
(d,  n,  x),  Thelma  Wilcox  (11,  n,  v,  x,  z),  Verna 
Colvin  (13,  b,  d,  x),  Fred  Carlson  (16,  n,  x), 
Helen  Cameron  (1,  n,  x),  William  Smith  (16, 
d),  Vida  Butterfield  (15,  d,  1),  Stella  Marble 
(12,  d),  Dorothy  Butterfield  (14,  n,  x.  z),  Mary 
Fekite  (n),  Marie  Roberts  (11,  d,  u,  x),  Marian 
Schroeder  (10,  1,  n),  Helen  Clinch  (11,  1,  n, 
p,  x),  Erma  Morgan  (16,  e,  n,  v,  z),  Clara  Rapp 
(13,  b,  d,  x,  z),  Helen  Booth  (e),  Helen  Bar¬ 
rett  (8,  d),  Vivian  Bow'en  (11,  b,  n,  p,  x),  Al- 
frieda  Degoe  (d,  1,  n),  Doi-othy  Story  (15,  n, 
x),  Gladys  Berry  (8,  d),  Roberta  Tice  (8,  d), 
Dorothy  Tice  (10,  v),  Dorothy  Springer  (14,  d), 
Elizabeth  Hoban  (11,  n,  x),  Leora  Webster  (10, 
n,  x),  Ruth  Mead  (e,  1,  n,  x,  z),  Cheyenne 
Burdick  (11,  d),  Vanda  Karpinski  (o),  Dora 
Bennett  (1,  n,  x.  z),  Rowena  Itoblee  (10,  x), 
Olive  Riker  (13,  1,  n,  x),  Florence  Smith  (12, 
1),  Merriman  Harsh  (12,  d).  E.  Redmond  (d), 
Gladys  Redmond  (14,  d),  Barbara  Hovt  (10, 
d,  n),  W.  Gates  (15,  d),  Elizabeth  Phelps  (9, 
d,  n),  Ruth  Bolton  (13,  d,  e),  Ethel  Rowland 
(16.  d). 

Ohio:  Lucille  Smith  (14,  d),  Mary  Brown  (11, 
d),  Esther  Bowman  (13,  1,  n),  Rose  Guelker 
(d). 

Pennsylvania:  Stasia  Mickalavage  (n.  x), 

Miriam  Kachel  (13,  d,  in,  n,  r,  x),  Mabel  Rohrer 
(14,  d,  1,  n.  o),  Frank  Jenkins  (12,  d,  1,  n,  x), 
Eva  Leh  (15,  d),  Eugene  Moyer  (13,  d),  Edna 
Blackman  (12,  b,  n,  x,  z),  Marianne  Paeanowski 
(17,  d,  x). 

Rhode  Island:  Hazel  Bailey  (12,  d,  1,  n,  x), 
Arthur  Noren  (d),  Louise  Judge  (10,  b,  1,  n, 
v,  x). 

Tennessee:  Ruth  Hawkins  (d). 

Vermont:  Evelyn  Thomas  (12,  d,  1,  n),  Eliza¬ 
beth  Thurber  (12,  1),  Eulalie  Powers  (10,  d,  1). 

Virginia:  Catherine  Fox  (9,  1,  n,  x),  Myra 
Stevens  (11,  r),  Irymr  Stevens  (u,  x),  Dorothy 
Odle  (12,  d,  n.  x),  Annie  Caljomv  (15,  d,  x). 

West  Virginia:  Everett  Allender  (11,  b,  e,  n, 
r,  x,  z). 

Canal  Zone:  Ella  Warren  (11). 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


BUi« 


6  Bell-ans 
Hof  water 
Sure  Relief 


E  LL-AN  S 

25$  and  75$  Packages  Everywhere 


Window  shade** 

holesale  Prices%^ 

DIRECT  FROM  OUR  FACTORY 
TO  YOUR  HOME.  CARTAGE 
PREPAID.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY 
REFUNDED. 

Duplex  shades,  one  side  white 
or  ecru,  other  side,  dark  green, 
mess  green  or  colonial  green. 

Regulation  size,  36  x  72. 

Mounted  on  guaranteed  spring 
rollers,  retail  value  4* 

$1.25,  our  price  IfUffc 
while  they  last  .  .  WWW 

OUR  CATALOGUE  CONSISTS  OF  ALL  GRADES 
OF  SHADING.  TOGETHER  WITH  INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW  TO  MEASURE  AND  ORDER  SHADES,  FREE 
ON  REQUEST. 

Standard  Window  Shade  Co. 
428  Gold  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Cuticura  Soap 
Complexions 
Are  Healthy 

Soap.Ointment.Tal  cum, 26c. every  where.  For  samples 
address:  Cotleara  Laboratories, Dept.  V,  Malden, Stan. 


PRINTED  STATIONERY  1X5“ 

THE  VALLEY  PRESS  -  Luzerne,  Pa. 


Ml  Wool  Hand  and  Machine  Knitting  Yarn  ""‘1™ 

also  doing:  custom  work  at  the  same  old  prices.  Write 
for  samples  and  particulars.  H.  A.  BARTLETT.  H«rmony,  Maine 
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Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Mauy  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printea 
224-page  book,  coutainiug  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  thei’e  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  aift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mall  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


Ginger  Cookies 

One  cup  sugar,  brown  or  granulated, 
little  salt,  one-half  cup  molasses,  one  cup 
shortening,  one  teaspoon  ginger,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon.  Stir  this  together,  then 
take  one  full  teaspoon  soda  in  a  cup,  and 
a  good  one-third  cup  sour  milk.  Stir  and 
pour  on  the  other.  Next  take  one  good 
teaspoon  baking  powder,  sift  through 
some  flour,  then  put  in  enough  flour  to 
mix.  Take  out  on  board  ;  just  get  them 
so  you  can  roll.  Rake  in  a  hot  oven ; 
watch  them.  If  made  in  order  given  they 
are  delicious.  I  make  these  cookies  with 
hot  water,  hot  tea.  or  cold  tea,  in  place 
of  sour  milk.  Try  them.  mrs.  F.  h. 


Name 


Street  or  R.  F.  D . 


Postoffice  . . . . 

State  . . 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘square  deal.”  See 
gua  antee  editorial  page.  :  : 


HEALTHFUL  HOME  HEATING 

With  The  Wortc/erfu  /  NEW  IDE  A  Pipeless  Fu  mace 


Keeps  every  room  delightfully  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather. 
Burns  little  coal  or  wood.  Is  thoroughly  durable  and  reliable.  Installed 
in  one  day.  No  pipes  in  the  cellar,  will  not  spoil  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Send  for  copy  of  “Warmth  and  Comfort.” 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  110  Whiteaboro  Street,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 
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On  Farm 
Sanitation 


Free  Booklets 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

3®€)'sK.l 


(standardized) 


Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


MINERALS 
COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT^ 

Will  Rain 
Your  Horse  ' 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
MINERAL  REMEDY 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  casef 

Postpaid  on  receipt  otpricev 
Wrltefordescrlptlvebooklet 
CO. 461  Fourth  Are..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HEAVES 


Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
Money  tacit  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

Most  for  cost 


NEWTON’S 


1  A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Coughs,  Distemper, 
indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
,  ,  Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 

30  years  sale  by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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95  Jfm&dcan 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  runningweasily cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  smalL  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  7076  Balnbrldge,  N.  Y. 


The 

Hope 

Farm 

Book 

This  attractive 
234-page  book 
has  some  of  the 
best  of  the 
Hope  Farm 
Man's  popular 
sketches— phil¬ 
osophy,  humor, 
and  sympa¬ 
thetic  touch. 

Price  $1.50 

For  Sale  By 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Congested  Udder 

My  cow  went  fresh  Monday,  but  while 
she  eats  well  her  udder  is  caked  very 
hard.  What  remedies  can  I  use  to 
loosen  this  stuff?  Is  the  milk  safe  to 
use?  Shall  I  give  her  meal  or  just  let 
her  graze?  J.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

As  you  do  not  state  that  the  cow  is 
suffering  pain  and  has  lost  appetite,  or 
shows  lameness  from  the  swelling  of  the 
udder,  or  that  the  udder  is  very  painful 
ns  well  as  swollen  and  is  not  yielding 
curdled,  whey-like  or  foul-smelling  milk 
we  conclude  that  inflammation  is  not 
present  such  as  is  seen  in  maramitis  or 
garget,  but  that  simple  congestion  is  the 
condition  affecting  the  udder.  Thar  is  a 
normal  or  physiological  condition  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  elaborate*  i  of  milk  and  ait 
indication  that  the  cow  will  he  a  good 
milk  producer,  but  it  should  quickly  sub¬ 
side.  Congestion  is  an  engorgment  of 
the  udder  with  blood  and  the  pressure  is 
so  great  that  watery  liquid  of  the  blood 
passes  out  of  the  blood  vessels  into  the 
tissues.  The  resultant  swelling  pits  or 
dents  under  pressure  of  the  finger  tips 
and  similar  swellings  often  form  on  the 
abdominal  wall  in  front  of  the  udder  and 
also  run  up  between  the  hind  legs.  In 
many  instances  serum  as  well  as  milk 
comes  when  milking  is  done  and  may  be 
bloody,  or  pure  blood  may  replace  milk 
when  many  blood  vessels  have  been 
ruptured.  Treat  this  condition  by  giving 
the  cow  a  pound  of  Epsom  salt  in  three 
pints  of  lukewarm  water,  as  one  dose, 
very  slowly .  and  carefully  from  a  long 
necked  bottle  to  avoid  letting  any  of  the 
fluid  run  down  the  windpipe  into  the 
lungs.  Lower  the  head  instantly  if 
coughing  occurs.  The  head  should  be 
held  straight  out  from  the  neck,  not 
much  above  the  level  of  the  back.  When 
the  physic  has  acted  give  a  tablespoon 
each  of  fluid  extract  of  poke  root  and 
powdered  saltpeter  twice  daily  in  water 
or  soft  feed,  if  the  swelling  persists.  De¬ 
crease  rich  feed,  keeping  the  cow  off 
lush  pasture,  until  the  swelling  subsides 
and  the  flow  of  milk  is  normal  in  amount 
and  quality.  Massage  the  udder  thor¬ 
oughly  two  or  three  times  daily,  rubbing 
the  front  swelling  in  the  direction  of  the 
heart  and  the  rear  swelling  upwards. 
Give  walking  exercise  two  or  three  times 
daily,  ro  stimulate  circulation  and  resorp¬ 
tion  of  the  liquid  in  the  swellings.  If 
the  udder  is  hot  and  painful  persistently 
bathe  it  with  hot  water  and  strip  clean 
once  an  hour.  Also  give  the  physic  and 
other  medicine.  In  the  evening  rub  in  a 
mixture  of  one  part  each  of  turpentine 
and  fluid  extracts  of  poke  root  and  bella¬ 
donna  leaves  and  eight  parts  of  warm 
melted  lard  or  sweet  oil.  The  milk  may 
be  used  if  perfectly  normal. 


Fistula  of  Teat 

What  would  be  best  to  do  where  cows 
have  holes  in  teats  \y.e  have  one  with 
first  calf  and  one  with  second  calf,  each 
having  holes  in  teats?  F.  w.  s. 

Ohio. 

We  take  it  that  your  cows  have  in 
addition  to  the  natural  opening  or  ori¬ 
fice  in  a  teat  a  false  or  fistulous  opening 
which  leaks  some  milk  when  the  cow  is 
milked  night  and  morning,  or  that  some 
milk  is  yielded  by  the  false  duct  or  duct 
of  a  rudimentary  secreting  or  mammary 
gland.  Such  conditions  are  best  dealt 
with  when  the'  cow  is  dry.  Unless  the 
condition  is  very  annoying  it  is  there¬ 
fore  best  to  postpone  operating  until  the 
cow  goes  dry  or  is  dried  off.  unless  you 
prefer  to  let  a  calf  nurse  or  to  dry  off 
the  secretion  in  the  affected  quarter  of 
the  udder.  True  fistula  of  a  teat  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  an  opening  through  the  wall 
into  the  interior  of  the  teat  through 
which  milk  flows  or  leaks  right  along  or 
runs  at  milking  time.  That  condition 
usually  is  caused  by  a  barb  Avire  cut  or 
other  wound  which  has  been  improperly 
treated  so  that  an  opening  remains  when 
the  wound  has  healed.  The  other  form 
or  fistula  referred  to  is  where  a  rudimen¬ 
tary  milk  secreting  gland  has  no  true 
teat  but  merely  an  opening  in  the  rear  of 


the  wall,  of  a  back  teat.  Treatment  of 
each  condition  differs.  That  for  a  true 
fistula  consists  in  cleaning  and  disinfect¬ 
ing  the  teat  when  the  cow  is  dry,  per¬ 
fectly  restraining  the  animal  by  casting 
or  tying,  painting  the  seat  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  with  tincture  of  iodine,  injecting  a 
local  anesthetic  and  then  dissecting  out  a 
little  square  patch  of  skin  in  the  center 
of  which  is  the  false  opening.  At  the 
same  time  the  fistulous  tract  or  duct  is 
made  into  a  fresh,  clean  wound  by  cut¬ 
ting  away  its  lining  membrane  with  a 
sharp  scalpel,  right  down  to  a  long  milk¬ 
ing  tube  inserted  in  the  teat  before  start¬ 
ing  the  operation.  When  this  has  been 
done  the  lips  of  the  wound  are  brought 
together  by  sutures  after  dusting  with 
iodoform  and  the  wound  then  covered 
with  iodoform-collodion  and  a  thin  layer 
of  sterilized  cotton.  Healing  should  take 
place  by  primary  or  first  intention  so  that 
the  stitches  may  be  removed  in  a  week, 
or  thereabout,  leaving  the  false  opening 
closed.  A  simpler  plan  of  treatment  is 
to  burn  the  lining  of  the  fistulous  tract 
with  a  red  hot  knitting  needle  or  thermo¬ 
cautery  point,  hut  the  cutting  operation 
is  preferable.  Treatment  of  a  rudimentary 
gland  and  discharging  fistula  or  duct  con¬ 
sists  in  dissecting  out  the  duct  and  gland 
or  obliterating  them  by  cauterization, 
work  which  had  better  be  done  by  a  qual¬ 
ified  veterinarian.  Meanwhile  try  the 
effects  of  flexible  collodion  applied  twice 
a  day. 


Running  and  Barking  Fits  in  Dogs 

My  dog  is  two  years  old  and  always 
has  been  healthy,  never  sick  a  day.  Last 
Saturday  he  suddenly  took  a  fit,  or  what 
seemed  one.  lie  had  got  the  cows  as 
usual  and  ate  his  usual  meal.  He  sud¬ 
denly  started  running  wildly  around, 
barking,  dashing  this  way  and  that.  He 
barked  at  every  live  thing  though  bit  at 
none.  Then  he  dashed  off  to  the  woods. 
No  more  barking  was  heard  for  an  hour, 
when  two  children  met  him  and  he 
jumped  around  them,  'barking  crazily,  and 
nearly  scared  them  to  death.  Then  he 
ran  off  again.  Half  an  hour  later  he 
came  around  quiet  and  sheepish.  I  tied 
him  up,  having  visions  of  rabies.  I 
put  food  and  water  before  him  and  he 
drank  and  ate  as  usual.  For  four  days 
he  was  perfectly  well,  though  I  kept  him 
muzzled  for  safety.  This  morning  short¬ 
ly  after  he  had  brought  in  the  cows,  he 
barked  at  two  of  my  children,  then 
dashed  for  the  door  where  I  stood,  bark¬ 
ing  wildly.  I  shut  the  door  suddenly, 
so  he  turned  back,  dashed  past  one  child, 
and  ran  around  the  house.  This  was  at 
eight  in  the  morning  and  we  never  saw 
him  until  half  past  one  when  he  came 
creeping  hack  and  wanted  to  go  in  the 
house.  He  was  still  sick  and  looked  wfld. 
I  collared  him  and  he  tried  to  break  away 
and  whined  and  howled  mournfully  ;  did 
not  seem  to  recognize  me.  My  voice  did 
not  quiet  him,  so  I  tied  him  up  and 
then  offered  food  but  he  would  not  eat 
and  whined  and  wanted  to  go  away.  In 
a  few  minutes  be  quieted  down,  wagged 
his  tail  and  lay  and  looked  normal.  His 
nose  was  scratched  and  he  seemed  worn 
put.  About  half  an  hour  later  he  took 
food  and  water  and  seemed  very  meek 
and  penitent.  When  first  attacked  the 
weather  was  hot ;  second  time  it  was  cool 
and  rainy.  He  lias  simple  food,  griddle 
cakes  in  morning;  bread  and  table  scraps 
and  milk  at  night ;  always  free ;  stayed 
home  and  barked  at  no  one. 

New  York.  MRS.  L.  A.  I.. 

Never  in  our  experience  of  over  10 
years  of  practice  have  we  received  so 
many  reports  of  such  fits  in  dogs  as 
have  come  in  this  season.  Dogs  in 
the  Southern  states  are  most  affected, 
but  those  elsewhere  'have  contributed 
their  quota  of  complaints.  In  some  of 
the  cases  examined  by  Southern  veterin¬ 
arians,  abscesses  in  the  rectum  have  been 
found  to  be  the  cause  and  liberation  of 
pus  has  quickly  proved  remedial.  Excite¬ 
ment  brings  on  the  fits.  Confining  the 
dog  at  the  time  in  a  cool,  dark,  quiet 
place  many  suffieie  in  the  way  of  treat¬ 
ment.  but  it  is  better  to  give  20  grains 
of  ’bromide  of  potash  in  a  little  water  and 
to  repeat  the  dose  in  20  minutes,  if 
found  necessary.  Then,  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  causes  of  excitement  should  be  re¬ 
moved.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
in  dogs  in  the  Southern  States  hook 
worms  are  the  commonest  cause  of  these 
fits  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  parasites  have  been  brought  to 


some  of  the  Northern  States  by  show 
dogs  of  tourists  or  visitors.  With  us, 
however,  tape  worms  are  more  likely 
the  cause  of  running  and  barking  fits  in 
dogs.  To  rid  a  dog  of  hook  worms  car¬ 
bon  tetrachlorid  should  be  given  in  soft 
gelatin  capsules,  and  great  care  taken 
not  to  break  the  capsules  at  time  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  dose  of  the  drug  for 
a  puppy  is  one  drop  for  each  pound  of 
body  weight  and  for  a  grown  dog  the  dose 
is  two  drops  per  pound  of  weight.  The 
medicine  does  not  have  to  be  followed 
by  a  dose  of  castor  oil  or  other  physio 
but  may  be  repeated  in  two  weeks,  if 
thought:  to  be  necessary.  To  rid  a  dog 
of  tape  worms,  and  this  is  the  treatment 
we  should  advise  for  your  dog,  withhold 
feed  for  24  hours  ;  confine  the  dog  in  a 
clean-swept  box  stall  and  give  one  dram 
of  fluid  extract  of  male  shieldfern  and 
20  grains  of  freshly  powdered  areca  nut, 
in  one  tablespoon  of  simple  sirup  or 
soup,  for  every  25  lbs.  of  body  weight. 
Repeat  the  treatment  in  four  or  five  days. 
Burn  the  droppings.  It  is  well  to  give 
every  farm  Collie  or  watch  dog  such 
treatment  at  least  twice  a  year,  on  gen¬ 
eral  principles,  as  every  dog  that  runs 
at  large  will  be  practically  certain  to 
become  infested  with  worms.  When 
rabies  is  present  the  dog  quits  eating 
and  in  the  dumb  form  the  lower  jaw 
drops  from  paralysis,  the  voice  is  a  half 
bark,  half  howl,  and  the  dog  laps  its  own 
urine  and  swallows  all  sorts  of  foreign 
bodies.  In  the  furious  form  the  dog  runs 
amuck  through  the  country  biting  peo¬ 
ple  or  animals  that  come  in  its  way. 
Paralysis  occurs  before  death  which 
takes  place  in  a  week  or  less.  Always 
keep  a  dog  chained  when  rabies  is  sus¬ 
pected. 


Iritis 

I  have  a  dog  I  prize  highly.  I  no¬ 
tice  at  intervals,  there  is  a  blue  forma¬ 
tion  that  covers  his  right  eyeball.  When 
first  attacked  I  though  he  was  blind.  It 
disappears  in  time,  the  returns.  Con¬ 
siderable  matter  is  to  be  seen  around  tlie 
eyelids  and  in  corner  of  eye.  a.  m. 

Kentucky. 

Intestinal  worms  are  so  often  a  con¬ 
tributory  cause  of.  this  form  of  eye 
disease  that  we  always  prescribe  treat¬ 
ment  to  expel  worms,  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples  as  the  first  step  in  combating  the 
eye  trouble.  As  hook  worms  are  preva¬ 
lent  among  dogs  in  the  Southern  States 
we  think  it  would  be  best  to  give  the 
new  treatment  for  their  expulsion,  un¬ 
less  you  happen  to  notice  segments  of 
tape  worms  in  the  feces,  which  should 
be  examined.  Carbon  tetrachlorid  is  the 
new  drug  found  most  effective  for  hook 
worm  expulsion  or  destruction.  It  has 
largely  taken  the  place  of  thymol  for  the 
purpose.  The  dose  is  one  drop  per  pound 
of  body  weight  for  a  puppy  and  two  drops 
per  pound  for  a  gi’own  dog,  the  drug  to 
be  given  in  soft  gelatin  capsules  after 
withholding  feed  for  24  hours.  Be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  break  the  capsules  at  time  of 
administration  as  the  drug  is  volatile 
and  suffocating  if  inhaled.  The  dose  may 
be  repeated  in  two  weeks,  but  need  not 
be  followed  by  castor  oil.  If  tape  worm 
segments  have  been  seen  in  the  feces  the 
following  treatment  may  be  found  more 
effective  than  that  for  hook  worms:  with¬ 
hold  feed  for  24  hours ;  confine  the  dog 
in  a  clean-swept  box  stall ;  give  one  dram 
of  fluid  extract  of  male  shield  fern  and 
20  grains  of  freshly  powdered  areca  nut 
in  half  an  ounce  of  simple  sirup  or  soup, 
for  every  25  lbs.  of  body  weight  of  dog. 
Repeat  the  dose  in  four  or  five  days. 
Burn  the  droppings.  Local  treatment 
of  the  eye  should  consist  in  bathing 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid 
each  night  and  morning,  using  a  fresh 
swab  of  sterilized  cotton  each  time,  and 
every  three  or  four  hours  putting  a  drop 
or  two  of  a  15  per  cent  solution  of  ar- 
gyrol  in  the  eye  by  means  of  a  medicine 
dropper  or  apply  it  with  a  soft  camel's 
hair  brush.  When  the  worm  medicine 
has  acted  and  been  repeated,  should  the 
eye  trouble  persist,  give  ia.  grain  of 
iodine  of  potash  night  and  morning  in 
a  capsule  or  dissolved  in  a  little  water, 
but  stop  the  medicine  for  a  day  or  two 
should  any  derangement  of  the  digestion 
or  other  alarming  effect  result.  Keep 
the  bowels  active  and  have  the  dog  run 
out  for  exercise  every  day.  Feed  light, 
laxative  rations. 
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GUERNSEYS 


AH  in  the  Day's  Work 

This  is  a  day  on  a  140-acre  New  York 
farm,  commencing  at  5  :30  by  driving  in 
cows  and  milking;  separating  the  cream 
by  power  separator,  feeding  pigs,  carry¬ 
ing  milk  utensils  to  house,  catching 
horses  and  giving  the  200  chickens  their 
morning  meal,  besides  feeding  laying 
stock.  Then  breakfast. 

After  breakfast  man  No.  1  puts  in 
the  day  cultivating  in  cornfield.  It  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  cream  day,  so  the  owner  of 
farm  carries  cream  to  creamery.  Re¬ 
turning  from  creamery  takes  hoe  and 
cuts  weeds  in  cornfield  until  noon.  Host 
of  the  work  is  done  with,  cultivator,  but 
has  to  be  supplemented  occasionally  with 
hoe  work. 

Glancing  out  of  the  window  at.  dinner 
one  notices  a  commotion  in  cherry  tree, 
and  on  closer  examination  finds  by  actual 
count  over  20  blackbirds,  starlings  and 
robins  rapidly  taking  care  of  cherries. 
Cherries  not  very  ripe,  but  decide  if  the 
family  are  to  have  cherries  to  eat  they 
will  have  to  be  picked  immediately.  Part 
of  afternoon  given  to  doing  this.  While 
getting  the  mail  noticed  some  weak  spots 
in  fence  that  the  sheep  might  crawl 
through  and  after  fixing  those  the  garden 
demands  attention  until  the  time  for 
milking,  separating,  feeding  pigs,  chic¬ 
kens,  etc.,  at  night,  after  witch  supper 
at  6  p.  m.  Evening  the  magazines  and 
periodicals  to  look  over,  or  perhaps  a  spin 
in  the  car  to  cool  off. 

Busy  day,  but  the  routine  work  varies 
with  the  season  and  the  extras  change 
from  day  to  day,  breaking  up  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  the  life.  J.  c.  cottrell. 


Prof.  W.  C.  Heath.  Therefore  we  are 
unable  to  give  you  the  details  of  the  pro¬ 
cess.  This  method  is  based  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  if  the  air  is  forced  out  of 
the  churn  and  replaced  with  a  gas  lack¬ 
ing  free  oxygen,  bacteria  and  other  chem¬ 
ical  changes  will  be  checked  and  the  keep¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  butter  improved.  It  is 
claimed  that  under  ordinary  conditions 
the  oxygen  which  is  in  the  incorporated 
air  of  the  butter  unites  with  the  nitrogen 
in  the  curd  or  casein  of  the  butter.  This 
process  of  progressive  oxidation,  as  it  is 
called,  produces  a  catalase  which  causes 
butter  to  go  rancid.  The  use  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  involves  the  payment  of  royalties, 
hence  one  reason  for  an  increased  cost 
per  pound  of  butter  produced.  It  surely 
can  do  no  harm  to  the  butter  and  theoret¬ 
ically  is  sound,  but  its  adoption  is  per¬ 
sonal  in  your  case.  You  already  produce 
good  butter,  and  you  know  best  your  mar¬ 
ket  conditions.  With  advertising  it  will 
bring  you  in  more  money.  We  cannot 
advise  as  to  how  much  per  pound  in 
money  value  the  butter  is  affected. 

J.  W.  B. 


One  Day  on  a  Sheep  Farm 

My  day  begins  at  about  4:45  a.  m. 
with  getting  and  feeding  the  horses,  feed¬ 
ing  and  milking  four  cows,  separating  the 
milk  and  giving  it  to  the  hogs,  and  feed¬ 
ing  my  own  face.  Then  there  is  usually 
a  bar  of  sections  to  grind,  a  churning  to 
do  or  other  jobs,  which  brings  us  to  8 :30 
with  the  dew  off  and  time  to  get  busy. 
Putting  in  the  colt  with  the  best  walking 
mare,  I  proceed  to  cut  a  couple  of  acres 
of  hay,  more  or  less.  I  have  about  40 
acres  of  very  fair  hay,  average  two  loads 
to  the  acre.  Then  I  hook  to  the  rake 
and  go  over  where  we  drew  yesterday, 
also  rake  yesterday’s  mowing,  which 
brings  me  to  noon. 

After  dinner  my  wife  puts  on  her  hay¬ 
ing  rig  and  we  draw  three  or  four  loads, 
pitching  from  the  windrow  and  running 
the  hay  into  the  big  mow,  and  letting  it 
roll.  By  watching  the  trip  rope  I  can 
fill  a  mow  well  up,  only  facing  the  front 
and  rolling  some  of  the  top  while  the 
lady  drives  the  horse  on  the  fork.  Not 
very  scientific,  but  have  all  Winter  to 
get  the  hay  out.  This  is  the  first  year 
I  have  been  unable  to  get  help,  and  have 
run  this  place  25  years.  The  highways, 
Summer  schools  and  such  institutions  as 
the  Elmira  Reformatory  are  crowded 
with  young  men  who  will  do  anything 
but  work,  while  the  industries  are  beg¬ 
ging  for  labor  and  the  farms  are  going 
to  ruin.  Women  and  children  work  in 
the  fields  to  feed  the  lazy  loafers  who 
crowd  the  cities. 

We  aim  to  be  done,  cows  milked,  hogs 
fed,  etc.,  at  7 :30,  after  which  there  is 
an  hour’s  work  in  the  garden  or  run  over 
the  papers  to  count  the  latest  auto  vic¬ 
tims.  Then  it  is  8  :30  and  go  to  bed,  too 
dead  dog-tired  to  care  whether  the  wheels 
go  round  or  go  bust.  Wet  days  there  is 
always  cultivating,  cleaning  roadsides 
and  fences  and  odd  jobbs,  so  one  does 
not  get  into  bad  habits.  But  it’s  a  great 
life  if  you  don’t  weaken. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  l.  Hathaway. 


Carbonated  Butter 


1916 

1917 

1922 

1923 

,$1.00 

.  e  .  . 

.... 

.... 

$1.90 

$1,245 

$1,815 

2.20 

1.65 

2.11 

1.38 

2.09 

1.823 

2.069 

.  .2982 

.3911 

.3891 

.  .15375 

.235 

.20 

.2431 

Some  friends  have  been  telling  me 
about  butter  being  churned  by  the 
“Heath”  process,  which  is  supposed  to 
prevent  its  becoming  rancid,  and  is  also 
claimed  to  improve  its  flavor  wonderfully. 
I  have  always  had  good,  sweet,  fresh  but¬ 
ter  before  this  process  was  mentioned, 
and  therefore  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  “Heathized” 
butter  is  improved  to  the  extent  of  sev¬ 
eral  cents  f>er  pound.  mbs.  f.  f. 

Linthieum  Heights,  Md. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  carbon¬ 
ated  butter  is  covered  by  patents  held  by 


A  Discussion  of  Milk  Prices 

The  cash  returned  to  members  by  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion  for  June,  as  announced,  was  $1,815 
per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk.  The 
gross  returns  were  $2.  The  administra¬ 
tion  expense  was  .085  cent,  and  certif¬ 
icates  of  indebtedness  10  cents,  a  total 
of  .1.85,  leaving  the  net  distribution 
$1,815. 

Sheffield  Farms  producers  report  $2.11 
for  June,  being  the  same  as  for  May. 

The  Non-pooling  Association  reports 
returns  of  $2.11  on  the  flat  basis.  The 
returns  on  the  classified  basis  to  pro¬ 
ducers  who  sold  on  that  basis  were  $2.30 
for  Class  A  and  $2  for  Class  B. 

The  monthly  comparisons  with  the 
1016  records  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 

- June - 

Milk  1916 

Borden’s  . $1.00 

League  . 

Co-op.  unit,  high. 

Ind.  group,  high...  . 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  June  prices 
for  the  four  years  are  less  than  the  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  value.  In  1916  the  Bor¬ 
den’s  price  was  38  cents  under  the  butter 
and  cheese  value,  as  shown  by  the  for¬ 
mula.  In  1917  the  difference  was  49 
cents ;  in  1922  it  was  57.8  cents ;  in  1923 
it  is  25.4  cents.  The  higher  prices  in 
the  co-operative  units  and  other  groups 
would  reduce  the  1923  difference  in  an 
average  of  the  whole. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  reports  June  prices  per  cwt.  in 
various  cities  for  “standard  grade”  milk 
of  3.5  per  cent  butterfat.  Reduced  to  3 
per  cent  basis,  these  are  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C . $2.36 

Chicago,  Ill .  2.05 

Baltimore,  Md .  2.22 

Boston,  Mass .  2.48 

Trenton,  N.  J .  2.75 

Buffalo,  N.  Y .  2.30 

Cleveland,  O . 2.80 

Cincinnati,  0 .  1.60 

Pittsburgh,  Pa .  2.35 

Philadelphia,  Pa .  2.74 

Harrisburgh.  Pa . 2.65 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  30-Aug.  3 — Farmers’  Week,  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Aug.  2-3  —  Northeastern  Conference 
Farm  Bureau  Federations,  Educational 
Building,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  9-10. — International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  eighth  annual  convention, 
New  Ebbitt  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sept.  10-15. — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  26-28. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  fourteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oct.  6-13. — National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10-12. — International  Farm  Con¬ 
gress  of  America,  seventeenth  annual  ses¬ 
sion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1. — Poultry  Show,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-15.  —  North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show, 
Westwood,  N.  .T. 

Jan.  23-27,  1924 — Poultry  Show,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  New  York  City, 
Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr,  Orr’s  Mills, 
N.  Y. 


3  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Of  Serviceable  Age,  12  to  18  months 
old.  Individually  acceptable.  Dams  have 
records  of  773.39  lbs.  fat  at  2*2  years  ;  731.01  lbs. 
5  years  and  6.70  lbs.  at  2  years.  By  A.  R.  Sires 
of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  breeding.  Priced  so  any  farmer- 
interested  in  increased  production  can  buy  them. 
Write  for  particulars 

HIGH  POINT  SPRINGS  FAR  l\/l 
Olive  Bridge  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  at  present  several  very 
desirable  young  bull  calves  and  two  older 
ones  sired  by  our  herd  sires  and  out  of 
cows  with  or  now  making  A.  R.  records. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  bull,  write  us. 

YV.  s.  KERR.  Manager  Cohasset.  Mass. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Highly  Bred 
Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 

Rollwood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W*  0*IR»  FARMS,  J?  S.  124  Si..  Phils..  Ps. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


SWINE 


J 


FORESTDALE FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock,  both  sexes,  all  ages,  A.  R.  dams. 
Brices  right.  Accredited  Herd  No.  39403.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Richard  J>.  IleForest,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


Lippitt  Farm  Ayrshires 

We  offer  twelve  good  cows  that  are  right 
in  every  way  and  priced  reasonably. 

ROBERT  L.  KNIGHT 
Lippitt  Farm  Providence,  R.  I. 


HOLSTEINS 


High 


Grade  Holstein  Heifer  Calves  815  00  each- 


Registered  bull 
and  heifer  calves,  S25  up.  Registered  bulls  ready 
for  service,  and  cows.  Address  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


J 


Reg.  Jersey  Heifer 

6  months  old;  beautiful  type;  Raleigh-Noble  blood 
lines.  $100.  LjrdiaW.  Hellings, Trenton, N.J.  R.l 

Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

Fnr^flla  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
rui  dale  euijn  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173.  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Wanted  to  Exebunge — Keg.  Accredited  Herd  D,,|| 

ELIZABETH  P.  EDWARDS, New  Hope, Fa.  UB13BJ  DUII 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  .*. 


KINNELON  HERD 

Purebred  Brown  Swiss 

BUTLER,  N.  J. 

Home  of  Uda’s  College  Boy  whose  dam  has  a 
record  of  13  561  lbs.  milk,  grandam  14.650  lbs. 
milk  and  great  grandam  16,225  lbs.  milk.  His 
daughters  to  come  fresh  have  milked  over 
forty  pounds  a  day.  A  young  bull  calf  by  the 
above  sire  and  out  of  a  17,139-lb.  cow  for  sale. 
JOHN  C.  HESSE,  Manager 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  dirhams 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville,  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


Chester  WhitePigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM.  Chalfont,  Pa.  S.  H,  NIECE  &  SON 

For  Sale— Well  Broken  Team  of  Oxen 

4  years  old;  can  do  all  kinds  of  heavy  work.  Price, 

$300.  L.  Liebgold  R.  F.  D.  42  Norwalk,  Conn. 


SHEEP 


Shropshires  of  Merit  from  Wavertree  Hall 

Registered  Rams  and  early  1923  Ram  Lambs  for  sale 
from  $30  up.  These  are  Quality  Rams  of  choicest 
breeding  and  distinguished  Shropshire  Type. 

M.  F.  CHURCHILL  NEWCOMB  Greenwood,  Virginia 


OPHIR  FARM 
New  York 


For  Sale— Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep  Purebase, 

7!  GOATS 

CLASS  GOATS 

Two  pair  Anglo-Nubians,  I  doe,  2  kids,  Tog.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Hr.  Prudhoinme,  Thurmont,  Md. 

Pure  Toggenburg  Buck;  proven  (lire  ;  hornless;  does 
milking,  one  bred.  l>r.  Gordon,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


PURE  BRED  PIGS 

AT  FEEDING  PRICES 

Either  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  C 
O.D.on  approval  §8  each.  Sows,  Barrows  or  Boars.  Bl  ed 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  the  kind  that  grow  fast  and  big. 
50  feeding  pig  ,  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire.  Big  Type  swine,  6  to  8  wks.  old,  $6  SO  each.  Will 
ship  any  part  O.  O.  I),  on  approval. 

DR.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD.  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

Largest  herd  in  America.  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  breeding.  Special  offering  of  wean¬ 
ling  pigs  in  unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  75  Dundee,  N.Y. 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

MID  SUMMER  SPECIAL  SALE— lOO  Spring  Shoats  and 
May  Weanlings,  both  sex.  Also  30  Hows  and  Gilts 
safe  in  pig  for  August  and  September  farrowing. 
Recorded  and  EXPRESS  PAID  within  five  hundred 
miles  for  prompt  shipment. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRES— Bred  sows  and  young  service  boar»; 
good  quality  at  fair  prices.  PflTMOOn  FARMS.  Horifield,  NT. 

WE  ARE  NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR 

Shipments  of  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

at  10  weeks  old.  Also  have  pigs,  3  to  8  months  old, 
ready  for  shipping  now.  Write  for  Prices. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester.  Pa. 

Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Dogs 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S  H.  NULL  &  SON 
100  Pig8  --estei-  — -  anl  Berkshires,  !;  weeks  old. 


*5  each.  ROU«E  BROS. 


Dushore,  Pa. 


Re£‘ 


_  si  e  red  O.  1.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayville,  New  York 


ID U ROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 


ing. 

F.  M.  I’attingtou  &  Sou 


All  ages  for  sale. 

Merrilield,  N.  Y. 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  ol 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Before  sending  West  for  your  breeding  stock  why  not 
write  US  your  requirements  t  We  have  ClIEkliV 
KING  and  IIEFENOKIt  blood  lines,  the  chief  of  our 
Three  Herd  Boars  being  CltEST  DEFENDER,  litter 
brother  of  McKee  Bros’,  famous  Improved  Defender, 
We  have  lor  sale  plenty  of  l«Ht  Fall’s  and  this  Spring's 
gilts  and  boars  from  our  Twelve  Aged  Bows.  Besh.es 
the  latter,  we  are  breeding,  this  Spring,  Fifteen  Yearling 
Gilts  of  excellent  quality  for  sale  as  Bred  Gilts.  All 
stock  is  Double  Immuned.  We  invite  correspondence  or, 
better  still,  inspection  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on 
State  road  14  miles  East  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


BIG  TYPE  DIIROCS 

We  will  not  hold  a  fall  sale  but  offer  privately 
30  choice  yearlings  bred  for  fall  litters.  They 
are  mated  to  Walt’s  Col.  Fannie  15th,  and 
Fairliolme  Pathfinder.  We  also  offer  service 
boars  and  open  gilts.  Write  for  particulars. 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  -  Annandale,  N.  J. 


md  $2b 

pair, 


W 


ANTED— SO  Hornless  or  Angora  Goats  for  Brush 
Lands.  WHITE  1516  Broadway,  New  York 


Full  Pedigreed  Duroc  Pigs  S2° 

Express  prepaid.  STEPHEN  KELLOGG,  Burdettte,  New  York 

niinnrtO  Extra  hardy,  well  grown  stock  of  the 
lillnllliX  choicest  breeding  from  Colonels, 
UUIIUUO  Sensations  and  Defender  strains. 

.  Come  and  inspect  the  herd  or 

write  your  wants.  Catalogue  on  request. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM  Dept.  0  Belle  Meade.  Virginia 

DU ROCS  A  few  pigs  from  May  litters  for 


ELMWOOD  FARMS 


side  at  .*15.  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts. 

Box  15  BRADFORD,  NEW  YORK 


Poland  Cliina  Boars 

Big  type  ;  Grand  Champion  breeding  ;  registered.  For 
farmers’.  $16  to  $26  each.  Bl  eeders,  $26  to  $50.  Order 
direct.  Guaranteed.  STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheswold,  Dal 


[ 


DOGS 


j 


Pedigreed  Shepherd  Police  Puppies 

whelped  June  25th,  1923.  Grand-children  of  Cham- 
pion  Erich  vou  Grafenwerth.  Total,  12  champions 
and  20  other  trained  police  dogs  in  five  generations. 
Will  sell  at  only  SlOO  each,  when  seven  weeks  old. 
Black  and  Tan.  Alert,  fearless,  faithful  compan¬ 
ions,  Every  farmer  should  have  one. 

F.  H.  MARDUS  3521  Ave.  K  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

Police  Dog,“  Woff  Von  Roland” 

Son  of  Imported  Champion  Detlef  Von  Siegtal. 
Wolf  is  silver  grey.  Proven  sire.  First  litter  four¬ 
teen  pups.  Best  of  breed  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Re¬ 
turn  service.  Fee,  940. 

O.  HILL  -  Amenia,  New  York 

PEDIGREED  BEAGLE  HOUNDS 

6  months  old,  bred  from  champion  Driving  Dick, 
winner  of  the  Earing  cup  in  the  Northern  Hare 
Trials  of  1921.  Males,  $26  .  600  pair  of  Carneaux 
large  squab  breeders,  $2  a  pair.  RELIABLE  SQUAB  FARM 
Todt  Hill  Road,  Castleton  Corners.  West  New  Brighton,  N  Y 

HENRY  CHRIST,  Prop. 

If  You  Want  Puppies  That  are  AIREDALES 

1  have  Them.  Intelligence  and  Breeding 
Makes  Them  The  Dog  You  Want. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  3m  a“eh  #6d: 

Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.  li! 

An  Unusually  Choice  Litter  of  Police  Puppies 

from  imported  stock.  MEAD,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  Collie  PUI’8  from  Reg.  Male,  2  mos.  old. 
Real  Beauties,  and  row  dogs.  None  better.  Male, *15;  Fe¬ 
male,  *10.  F.L.  WHITE,  Woodward  Farm,  R.F.U  No  3,  Lambertvillc.N.  J. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Flips.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 

kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  l»a. 

Rinmfnrnri  A  iroHa  loo  Puppies  and  grown  dogs  forsale. 
ucglolol  BU  Nil  GlldlcS  Two  beauties  at  stud.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  LAKENWILI)  AlftEDALE  KENNELS,  Princeton,  Maine 

Beautiful  Prize-Winning  Eskimos  InTeTge""^" 

J.  F.  IMIIOFF,  Rose  Lawn  and  Walnut  Heights  Kennels,  Glassboro,  N.  J. 

ChowPuppies  ofQuality  pQfluEQhgsieBeech  ^  Yfl0vrek 

LOOK!  RUB  YOUR  EYES  AND  READ  AGAIN 

English  and  Welsh  Shepherd  Pups  at  reduced  price  for 
short  time.  George  Boorman,  Marathon,  New  York 

FOX  HOUNDS  Pups 

Males,  On  ;  Females,  t*5.  Beauties. 

W.  At.  Kirkpatrick  Lexiagtoo,  Virginia 
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All  Sorts 

Lime  Deposits  in  Water  Boiler 


I  have  an  artesian  well  here,  05  ft. 
deep,  only  two  years  old.  For  the  last 
two  Winters  the  pipes  running  from  the 
kitchen  range  to  hot  water  boiler  got  en¬ 
tirely  stopped  up  as  per  ptece  of  pipe 
that  T  am  forwarding  to  you  by  parcel 
post.  Besides  the  pipes  being  stopped, 
the  waterbaek  in  the  range  was  in  the 
same  condition  this  year  and  had  to  be 
replaced.  Can  you  inform  me  as  to  cause 
and  remedy?  A.  G.  S. 

New  York. 

The  nipple  sent  me  has  a  sedimentation 
deposit  which,  when  powdered  into  vine¬ 
gar,  effervesces  like  lime;  probably  is 
lime.  Such  deposits  are  common  and  ex¬ 
pensive.  There  are  many  remedies.  It 
may  be  precipitated  chemically  in  a  treat¬ 
ing  tank  and  the  lime  sludge  run  off.  But 
this  is  a  constant  annoyance.  It  may  be 
held  in  a  semi-liquid  state,  chemically,  in 
the  pipes,  and  drawn  off  from  time  to 


time.  This  is  also  troublesome  arid 
mixes  the  water  w.ith  chemicals.  The 
remedy  I  prefer  is  to  install  a  hot-water 
tank  of  special  make,  which  allows  the 
water  of  the  tank  to  be  heated  without 
any  direct  contact  with  the  waterbaek  or 
with  the  pipes  connecting  the  waterbaek 
and  hot  tank.  This  stops  all  deposits  at 
once  and  stops  the  annoyance.  The  spe¬ 
cial  hot  tank  is  in  stock  at  plumbing  sup¬ 
ply  houses  and  is  used  to  heat  water  by 
steam,  but  may  be  utilized  as  I  shall  de¬ 
scribe,  without  steam.  The  hot  tank 
lias  one  large  Hanged  opening  on  one  end 
and  two  tapped  pipe  openings  on  the 
other  end.  Into  the  large  opening  we  in¬ 
sert,  preferably,  a  copper  pipe  flanged  on 
one  end  and  closed  on  the  other  end.  The 
copper  pipe  is  held  to  the  hot  tank  by 
bolts  and  a  flange ;  the  flange  is  tapped 
to  connect  the  waterbaek  connections.  A 
shows  the  tank  ;  B  the  copper  pipe ;  C  a 
large  nipple  with  a  safety  valve  on  top ; 
D  the  waterbaek  ;  E  the  flange  connected 
up.  There  is  no  communication  between 
the  interior  of  the  copper  pipe  and  the 
interior  of  the  tank.  The  water  in  the 
waterbaek  and  copper  pipe  don’t  change. 
The  same  water  is  heated  continuously. 
For  that  reason  there  can  be  no  deposit. 
The  deposit  is  caused  by  lime  from  suc¬ 
cessive  waters.  A  safety  valve  is  placed 
on  the  circulating  pipe  to  avoid  excessive 
pressure.  Heat  is  transmitted  through 
the  copper  pipe  to  the  tank  water.  A  pipe 
is  run  to  the  top  of  the  copper  pipe  as 
shown.  This  lets  air  out  to  allow  the 
copper  pipe  to  fill.  The  copper  pipe  and 
waterbaek  are  filled  through  valve  F,  and 
once  filled  remains  filled.  J.  G. 


Basket  Making 

Some  time  ago  there  was  an  inquiry  in 
Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  about  the  proper  way  to 
make  splints  for  baskets;  these  baskets 
were  formerly  made  from  hickory ;  that 
is.  in  the  country  where  I  was  raised. 
They  are  now  made  from  second-growth 
white  oak.  The  tree  is  felled,  cut  to  the 
proper  length,  then  split  into  boards  the 
right  width.  These  are  then  beaten  with 
a  club,  or  maul,  so  that  the  strips  peel 
off  the  thickness  of  the  annual  rings : 
they  are  then  drawn  over  a  knife  blade 
set  on  the  edge  of  a  bench;  this  to  plane 
them.  These  baskets  were  originally 


made  in  bushel  and  half-bushel  size  only, 
but  are  now  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes, 
pint,  quart,  half-gallon,  gallon,  etc.  They 
also  make  them  with  covers;  some  they 
dye,  and  put  alternate  strips  of  plain  and 
colored  splints,  making  a  beautiful  effect. 
I  have  handled  many  baskets,  but  never 
saw  fhis  design  made  outside  the  United 
States,  except  a  poor  imitation  made  in 
Bahama.  I  would  like  to  know  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  basket.  The  making  of  these 
baskets  is  now  confined  to  the  mountain¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  that  be¬ 
ing  the  only  place  there  is  any  timber. 
Uncle  Sam  has  been  teaching  the  Filip¬ 
inos  for  many  years  to  make  baskets,  so 
that  they  make  them  almost  equal  to  the 
American  Indians;  however,  these  last- 
mentioned  folk  have  never  been  equaled 
in  the  art  of  making  baskets.  e.  b.  b. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. 


Missouri  Type  Laying-house 

Will  you  let  me  know  what  the  Mis¬ 
souri  type  laying-house  is  like?  I  hear 
so  many  are  going  to  build  that  style. 

Mount  Carmel,  Conn.  mbs.  c.  t.  r. 

The  Missouri  poultry  house,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  Bulletin  101  from  the  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Columbia,  does 
not  differ  materially  from  other  well- 
known  types  of  open-front  poultry -houses, 
the  chief  features  being  that  it  is  a 
square  building.  20x20  ft.  in  size,  or 
larger  if  desired  ;  that  it  has  a  gable  roof, 
large  openings  for  ventilation  in  front, 
windows  on  all  sides,  and  a  straw  loft. 
Following  is  the  description  : 

“The  ridge  of  the  roof  runs  north  and 
south,  the  roof  being  of  equal  spans  and 
11  ft.  high  at  the  peak.  The  walls  are  5 
ft.  high  at  the  eaves.  The  south  side 
contains  a  door  in  the  center  and- ■a  six- 
light  window  of  8xl0-in.  panes  on  each 
side  of  the  door.  These  windows  arc 
placed  high  enough  to  afford  a  30-iu. 
opening  beneath,  this  opening  being  1  ft. 
from  the  floor  and  extending  on  each  side 
from  the  door  across  the  entire  front. 
This  opening  is  covered  by  a  wire  screen 
to  keep  the  sparrows  out.  On  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  building  are  two 
windows,  each  of  six-light  SxlO-in.  glass. 
On  the  north  side,  next  to  the  floor,  is  a 
similar  window.” 

The  walls  of  the  original  house  were 
made  of  car  siding,  placed  vertically,  but 
other  materials  may  be  used.  The  floor  is 
of  tamped  clay,  placed  over  a  5-iu.  fill  of 
cinders  or  stones.  It  may  be  of  concrete. 
The  roosts  are  placed  in  the  north  end, 
over  a  droppings  board  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  Joists  from  plate  to  plate,  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  to  afford  head  room,  are  cov¬ 
ered  loosely  with  boards  and  upon  these, 
straw  is  placed  to  absorb  moisture  and 
make  the  building  warmer  in  cold  weather. 

A  20x20-ft.  house  will  accommodate 
from  100  to  150  fowls,  one  25  ft.  square 
200  to  250.  and  one  30x30  ft.  300  to  400 
birds.  An  extra  window  on  the  north 
side  is  recommended  for  a  house  25x25  ft., 
and  two  extra  ones  on  each  side  of  the 
building  is  30  ft.  square.  Cloth  curtains 
may  be  provided  to  close  the  front  open¬ 
ing  during  storms. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  house 
are  that  it  can  be  built  more  cheaplv 
than  the  average  house ;  it  will  accommo¬ 
date  the  entire  flock  ;  it  gives  good  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  and  is  comfortable  in  the 
Summer,  warm  in  the  Winter  and.  hav¬ 
ing  light  from  all  sides,  keeps  the  occu¬ 
pants  from  scratching  the  litter  from  the 
lighted  side  to  a  dark  one.  m.  b.  d. 


A  Bulletin  About  Knots 

Very  many  of  our  readers  have,  in  the 
past,  asked  us  questions  about  rope  ;  how 
to  splice,  how  to  tie  knots,  and  how  to 
take  care  of  rojfe  generally.  It  has  been 
rather  difficult  to  get  full  information  for 
them,  but  now  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell  has  issued  Extension  Bulletin 
No.  62.  which  covers  the  subject  admir¬ 
ably.  The  bulletin  is  entitled  “Hitches, 
Knots  and  Splices.”  There  are  76  pages 
with  265  pictures  and  full  description. 
This  is  the  clearest  story  of  how  to  han¬ 
dle  rope  that  we  have  ever  seen,  and 
should  prove  invaluable  to  many  of  our 
readers  who  live  on  the  farm  and  have 


constant  occasion  to  tie  knots  and  handle 
ropes.  Two  sample  pictures  are  given 
here,  one  showing  how  to  make  a  bag 


sling,  and  the  other  a  sling  for  hoisting 
barrels.  The  pictures  showing  how  to 
make  a  square  knot  and  a  surgeon’s  knot 


Barrel  Sling 

are  fair  samples  of  the  illustrations.  The 
bulletin  is  clearly  written  and.  with  these 
excellent  pictures,  makes  one  of  the  most 


Square  Knot 


practical  little  books  of  the  sort  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  The  bulletin  is  sent  by 


Surgeon's  Knot 


the  Extension  Service  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


-  Waterproof  Cement 

As  the  problems  of  J.  H.  S.  and  II.  C. 
D.,  page  899,  are  related,  the  following 
may^  help  them  somewhat : 

While  engaged  in  the  above  line  of 
work  I  learned  that  cement  engineers 
did  not  expect  a  pure  cement  concrete  to 
become  waterprroof  for  months,  perhaps 
not  entirely  for  years,  while  concrete 
made  with  equal  parts  of  cement  and  hy¬ 
drated  lime  becomes  waterproof  very 
quickly.  One  of  my  propositions  in  build¬ 
ing  concrete  and  brick  kilns  was  to  con¬ 
trol  the  moisture  in  the  kiln  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  passing  through,  the  walls. 
To  do  this  I  plastered  the  inside  of  the 
kilns  with  a  very  thin  coat  of  mortar 
made  of  one  part  of  hydrated  lime,  one 
of  cement  and  two  of  sand.  Then  I  white¬ 
washed  the  walls  with  equal  parts  of  the 
lime  and  cement,  one  coat,  then  a  coat  of 
lime.  This  gave  the  required  result.  An 
acquaintance,  a  doctor,  built  a  large 
porch  to  his  residence  and  put  his  office 
underneath,  with  a  concrete  floor-ceiling 
between.  He  found  that  it  leaked  in  rainy 
weather,  so,  at  my  suggestion,  he  tried 
the  treatment  given  above  and  had  no 
more  trouble  with  leakage. 

In  the  case  of  a  cellar  with  enough 
pressure  from  below  to  force  out  the  seat¬ 
ing  filling  before  it  has  time  to  harden 
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this  may  not  work.  In  such  a  case  it 
may  be  necessary  to  lay  a  good  two-ply 
felt  roofing  on  the  floor  and  put  a  2-iu. 
layer  of  concrete  on  that,  making  the 
concrete  of  one  part  lime  (hydrated),  one 
of  cement  and  six  to  eight  of  sand,  the 
proportion  of  sand  depending  on  its 
sharpness.  This  should  be  reinforced  and 
a  shoulder  several  inches  high  carried  up 
against  the  outside  wall.  Wherever  there 
is  danger  of  seepage  it  will  pay  to  line  the 
entire  wall  and  floor  with  the  roofing,  ce¬ 
ment  the  joints  the  same  as  if  on  a  roof. 
This  when  wall  is  built.  F.  A.  BROWN. 

North  Carolina. 


New  Jersey  Crop  Report 

The  following  estimates  are  made  by 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation 
with  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Dept. 

corn. — Estimated  same  as  last  year  or 
236,000  acres  as  compared  with  264,000 
acres,  the  average  area  planted  for  the 
past  10  years.  Condition  July  1  was  S3 
per  cent  of  a  normal,  indicating  39  bu. 
per  acre  and  a  production  of  9,204,000 
bu.  compared  with  9,912,000  bir  last  year 
and  10.837,000  bu.  average  for  10  years. 

wheat. — Condition  July  1,  S4  per  cent 
of  normal,  indicating  about  17.6  bu.  per 
acre  and  yield  of  1,306,000  bu  compared 
with  1,540,000  bu  last  year  and  1,515,000 
bu.  average  for  past  10  years.  Old  wheat 
remaining  on  farms  is  estimated  at  100,- 
000  bu..  compared  with  51,000  last  year 
and  63,000  bu.  average  stock  on  hand 
July  1  for  past  10  years. 

oats. — 'Condition  64  per  cent  of  normal, 
indicating  yield  of  22.4  bu.  per  acre  and 
1.523,000  bu.  compared  with  2,232,000 
bu.  last  year  and  2,242,000  bu.  average 
for  the  past  10  years. 

rye. — Condition  88  per  cent  of  normal, 
indicating  yield  of  16.9  bu.  per  acre  and 
1,099,000  bu.,  compared  with  1,159.000 
bu.  last  year  and  1,213,000  bu.  average 
production  for  10  years. 

white  potatoes.— Estimated  acreage 
planted  this  year,  84  per  cent  of  last 
year  or  80,000  acres.  Condition  on  July 
1,  54  per  cent  of  a  normal,  indicating 
yield  of  73  bu.  per  acre  and  total  5,875,- 
000  bu.,  compared  with  16,435,000  bu.  last 
year  and  11,073,000  bu.  average  for  past 
10  years. 

sweet  potatoes. — Acreage  is  99  per¬ 
cent  of  last  year’s  acreage  or  20.000  acres. 
Condition  July  1,  68  per  cent  of  normal, 
indicating  a  yield  of  100  bu.  per  acre 
and  a  total  production  of  2,000.000  bu.. 
compared  with  3,500,000  bu.  last  year  and 
2,515.000  bu.  average  for  past  10  years. 

hay. — Condition  of  all  tame  hay  on 
July  1,  51  per  cent  of  normal,  indicating 
yield  of  0.88  tons  per  acre  and  a  total  of 
275,000  tons,  compared  with  485.000  tons 
last  year  and  487,000  tons  the  average 
for  the  past  10  years. 

apples. — Condition  July  1.  62  per  cent 
of  normal,  indicating  1,922,000  bu.,  com¬ 
pared  with  2,610,000  bu.  last  year  and 
2.073,000  bu.  average  for  past  3  years. 

peaches. — Condition  July  1,  85  per 
cent  of  normal,  indicating  2,456,000  bu.. 
compared  with  2,000,000  bu.  last  year  and 
1,494,000  bu.  average  for  the  past  3  years. 

pears. — Condition  July  1,  65  per  cent 
of  normal,  indicating  576,000  bu.,  com¬ 
pared  with  405,000  bu.  last  year  and  427.- 
000  bu.  average  for  past  3  years. 

Tomatoes. — Earlies  and  second  earlies 
in  New  Jersey  are  looking  fair.  In  most 
sections  the  set  is  good  but  growth  has 
been  hindered  by  dryness.  Late  tomatoes 
are  poorer.  Texas  and  Mississippi  are 
shipping  about  one-half  as  much  as  last 
year  but  of  good  quality.  New  Jersey 
earlies  have  been  only  of  a  fair  quality 
so  far. 

onions,— Drought,  thrips  and  maggots 
are  responsible  for  the  low  condition  of 
62  per  cent.  Under  irrigation  the  plants 
are  looking  better.  Texas  crop  was  above 
average  but  of  poor  quality.  The  New 
York  acreage  is  slightly  under  that  of  last 
year  and  the  crop  is  late  but.  growing 
well.  In  New  Jersey  the  acreage  is  about 
the  same  as  last  year. 

CABBAGE. — Dry  weather,  yellows  and 
cabbage  maggots  have  combined  in  lower¬ 
ing  the  condition  to  54  per  cent  of  normal. 
Conditions  in  Gloucester  and  Salem  conn- 
ties  are  better  than  those  in  Burlington. 
The  New  Jersey  acreage  this  year  is 
estimated  at  about  9  per  cent  below  that 
of  last  year  while  the  average  acreage  of 
intermediate  cabbage  in  the  United  States 
is  93  per  cent  of  last  year’s. 

sweet  corn. — Compared  with  other 
truck  crops,  the  outlook  is  favorable 
although  growth  has  been  backward. 

CANTALOUPES  AND  MUSKMELONS. — • 
These  are  quite  backward  due  to  dry 
weather  and  injury  by  sand  and  wind, 
but  should  improve  under  favorable 
weather.  Large  shipments  are  being  made 
from  the  Imperial  Valley,  Texas  and 
Mexico.  It  is  estimated  that  the  New 
Jersey  acreage  is  about  10  per  cent  above 
last  year’s  and  that  the  acreage  in  six 
competing  States  has  been  reduced  about 
lo  per  cent. 


.  head  of  a  large  shop,  while  pass¬ 

ing  through  the  packing-room,  observed 
a  boy  lounging  against  a  case  of  goods 
and  whistling  cheerily.  The  chief  stop¬ 
ped  and  looked  at  him.  “How  much  do 
you  get  a  week?”  he  demanded.  “Five 
dollars.”  “Then  here’s  a  week’s  money ; 
now  clear  out.”  The  bov  pocketed  the 
money  and  departed.  “When  did  we  hire 
that  boy?”  the  chief  inquired ’of  the  de¬ 
partmental  manager.  “Never,”  was  the 
reply.  “He  had  just  brought  a  note  from 
another  firm.”— The  Christian  Evan¬ 
gelist. 
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Market  News  and  Price 


Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  early  apple  season  started  out  at 
around  $3  to  $3.25  per  bu.  for  large,  well- 
graded  Yellow  Transparent,  but  receipts 
from  Maryland,  Delaware  ana  New  Jer¬ 
sey  increased  from  about  a  dozen  carj 
loads  the  first  week  in  July  to  about  45 
carloads  the  following  week.  There  has 
been  a  fairly  good  demand  for  large  well- 
graded  apples,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  the  downward  trend  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  so  much  small  and  inferior  stuff 
coming  in,  and  on  the  17th  $2  per  bu.  was 
a  good  price  for  them.  The  peach- market 
was  fairly  satisfactory,  considering  the 
liberal  offerings.  The  demand  was  good 
for  good  quality  peaches,  and  prices 
showed  some  improvement.  Cherries 
were  generally  dull  and  the  currant  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Most  of  the  raspberries  com¬ 
ing  in  were  poor  and  hard  to  sell,  while 
huckleberries  sold  on  a  weak  market  due 
to  heavy  receipts.  Potato  receipts  were 
heavy  last  week,  causing  a  downward 
trend  to  the  market  until  toward  the  close 
when  a  stronger  tone  developed  with  the 
improved  demand.  The  Virginia  potato 
crop  will  be  much  smaller  than  a  year 
ago,  about  3,250,000  bu.  short,  according 
to  the  latest  government  estimates,  but 
this  has  been  partly  made  up  in  higher 
prices.  Best  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
potatoes  sold  on  the  17th  at  $4  to  $5  per 
bbl.,  compared  with  $2  to  $2.25  per  bbl.  a 
year  ago.  New  Jersey  has  only  a  little 
over  one-third  of  last  year’s  crop,  New 
York  State  is  reported  about  5,000,000 
bu.  short,  while  Maine,  the  only  State  to 
have  a  larger  estimate  than  last  year, 
shows  an  increase  of  about  5,300,000  bu. 
The  total  estimate  for  the  United  States 
for  July  1  is  reported  at  381,726,000  bu., 
compared  with  451,185,000  bu.,  the  De¬ 
cember  estimate  for  1922.  Dong  Island 
potatoes  were  reported  last  week  for  the 
first  time  this  season,  selling  at  $5  to 
$5.50  per  bbl.  Cabbage  slumped  badly, 
although  receipts  were  light.  Tomatoes 
of  good  quality  were  in  good  demand 
throughout  the  week,  and  prime  sweet 
corn  held  up  fairly  well.  Lettuce  was 
very  irregular,  with  the  bulk  of  the  offer¬ 
ings  inferior  in  quality,  the  market  drag- 
gy  and  low  prices  were  the  rule.  Pep¬ 
pers  have  sold  at  unusualy  high  figures, 
Jerseys  selling  at  $1.50  per  bu.  a  year 
ago  compared  with  recent  prices  of  $4.50 
per  bu.  New  York  State  peas  about  held 
their  own.  ^  Some  strawberries  continue 
to  arrive  from  the  Oswego  section  of 
New  York  State,  but  the  demand  was  a 
light  one,  as  plenty  of  other  fruit  is  now 
available.  Onions  were  generally  quiet. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  cold  storage  report  issued  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  showed  that  stocks  in  the 
United  States  amounted  to  10,208,000 
cases  is  the  largest  cold  storage  holdings 
on  record,  surpassing  the  high  record  of 
August  1  last  year  by  over  45,000  cases. 
This  undoubtedly  had  some  effect  on  the 
trend  of  the  market.  Prices  began  an 
upward  movement  about  three  weeks  ago 
when  offerings  of  fancy  eggs  decreased. 

A  firm  market  prevailed  until  the  middle 
of  last  week,  when  clearings  were  not 
quite  as  prompt  as  they  had  been,  and 
price  ranges  widened.  With  the  recent 
advance  in  the  market,  dealers  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  unload  some  of  their 
short  held  eggs  at  a  profit,  and  with  the 
report  of  excessive  stocks  in  storage,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  disastrous  season  which 
some  experienced  a  year  ago  still  fresh  in 
their  minds,  they  were  prone  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  situation.  Receipts  of 
Pacific  coast  eggs  were  also  more  liberal 
and  this  also  has  had  a  tendency  to  ease 
the  market  all  around. 

The  live  fowl  market  was  fairly  active, 
but  eased  off  a  little  on  account  of  the 
heavy  unloading.  The  demand  seems  to 
be  turning  to  the  heavy  fancy  fowl,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  very  marked  as  yet. 
Express  live  broilers  declined  about  3c 
per  lb.  during  the  week,  but  later  recov¬ 
ered  slightly.  Receipts  increased  and  the 
demand  has  been  a  fairly  good  one,  but 
offerings  were  a  little  too  large  to  main¬ 
tain  former  price  levels.  The  market  on 
Dong  Island  Spring  ducks  showed  a 
slight  advance  during  the  week.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  fresh  killed  broilers  has  been 
for  well-grown  stock,  and  although  the 
market  has  generally  been  a  slow  one,  the 
stock  was  disposed  of  in  some  way.  Fresh 
killed  fowl  were  irregular,  a  little  ad¬ 
vance  halting  the  fairly  free  movement 
which  prevailed  earlier  in  the  week.  The 
government  report  on  cold  storage  poultry 
holdings  for  July  1  shows  an  average 
amount  of  broilers  and  miscellaneous 
poultry  in  the  warehouses,  but  fairly 
heavy  supplies  of  roasters  and  turkeys. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Good  hay  has  been  scarce  and  wanted, 
but  plenty  of  poor  hay  was  available  and 
dragged  rather  heavily.  A  little  heavy 
clover  mixed  hay  has  been  coming  in,  but 
there  was  not  much  call  for  it.  Straw  was 
slow.  Most  of  the  1922  hay  crop  has 
been  marketed,  according  to  government 
reports,  what  surplus  there  is  left  being 
mostly  in  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  Es¬ 
timates  of  the  1923  crop  are  not  quite  as 
favorable  as  the  1922  yield,  according  to 
the  same  report,  especially  for  clover  hay. 
The  Alfalfa  Crop  will  be  about  average, 


and  the  Timothy  crop  about  80  per  cent 
of  normal.  b.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  S  to  14c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  24c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops, 
lb.,  30c;  woodchuck,  lb.,  30c;  rabbits, 
lb.,  30c ;  6  weeks  old  pigs,  each,  $6 ;  milk 
goats,  each,  $25. 

Live  poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  35c ;  fowls, 
lb.,  31c ;  geese,  lb.,  32c ;  ducks,  lb.,  32c ; 
day  old  chicks,  each  18  to  20c ;  baby 
ducklings  each,  25c ;  broilers,  1%  lbs., 
40c. 

Dressed  poultry— Chickens,  lb.,  36c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  38c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers, 
lb.,  35c. 

Milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  goat 
milk,  qt.,  25c ;  butter,  creamery,  fancy 
prints,  lb.,  44c ;  best  dairy,  lb.,  43c ; 
cheese,  cream,  lb.,  31c ;  cottage  cheese, 
lb.,  5c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  asparagus, 
bunch,  12c ;  cherries,  sour,  _qt.,  15c ; 

sweet,  qt.,  20c ;  currants,  qt..  15c  ;  beaus, 
lb.,  10c ;  beets,  bunch,  6c ;  cabbage,  white, 
lb.,  7c ;  celery,  bunch.  10  to  12c ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  4  for  25c;  cauliflower,  each,  10  to 
20c;  dandelion  greens,  lb.,  8c;  lettuce, 
large  heads,  each,  5c ;  lettuce,  bunch,  5c ; 
new  onions,  bunch,  5c;  onions,  lb.,  5c; 
parsnips,  lb.,  4c ;  new  potatoes,  4  lbs., 
25c;  old  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.20;  peppers, 
doz.,  30c;  pie  apples,  peck,  50c;  radishes, 
bunch,  5c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5e;  sauerkraut, 
qt.,  15c;  spinach,  peck,  25c;  strawberries, 
qt.,  22c ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  22c ;  vegetable 
oysters,  bunch,  10c;  green  peas,  qt.,  8c; 
huckleberries,  qt.,  30c ;  red  raspberries, 
qt.,  30c;  black  raspberries,  qt.,  28  c; 
gooseberries,  qt.,  15c. 

Bread,  loaf,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $3.25;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  35c;  popcorn,  3  lbs.,  25c; 
walnuts,  qt.,  15c ;  clover  honey,  card, 
22c ;  strained  honey,  lb.,  18c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBEIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11  to  12c ;  heavy,  lb. 

9  to  10c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  14c;  mutton 
lb.,  10  to  25c ;  lamb,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  poultry :  fowls,  lb.,  24  to  30c 
geese,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  75c  to 
$1 ;  ducks,  lb.,  25c;  .Spring,  lb.,  35c; 
broilers,  lb.,  35  to  40c. 

Dressed  poultry  :  ducks,  lb.,  50c ;  geese, 
lb.,  50c;  broilers,  lb.,  65  to  70c;  fowls, 
lb.,  40  to  50c ;  geese,  lb.,  40  to  50c  ;  rab- 
bits  lb  40c 

Butter,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  eggs,  30  to  35c; 
Italian  cheese,  lb.,  35  to  40c. 

Cherries,  crate,  $3  ;  qt.,  12  to  20c ;  cur¬ 
rants  crate  $4 ;  per  qt.,  15  to  20c ;  goose¬ 
berries,  qt.,  12%c;  red  raspberries,  pt.,  20 
to  _  25c ;  blackberries,  qt.,  25c ;  mulber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  25c ;  black  raspberries,  crate, 
$8  to  $9 ;  black  raspberries,  qt.,  30  to 
40c ;  strawberries,  crate,  $4  to  $6 ;  qt., 

10  to  20c. 

Beans,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $5  ;  string  beans, 
bu.,  $3.50 ;  beet  greens,  bu.,  50c ;  beets, 
doz.  bunches,  40c;  carrots,  doz.  bunches, 
40c ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $2.50 ;  gar¬ 
lic,  lb.,  10c* ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  honey 
card,  20  to  25c ;  lettuce,  Boston,  doz. 
heads,  35  to  40c ;  lettuce,  leaf,  head,  5 
to  6c;  Iceberg,  doz.  heads,  $1.75;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  35c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches. 
50c;  peas,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  old  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1;  potatoes,  new,  bu.,  $2  50;  rhu¬ 
barb,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c ;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  25  to  50c ;  spinach,  bu., 
50  to  75c ;  turnips,  doz.  bunches,  40c ; 
tomatoes,  qt.,  40c. 

Hay :  No.  1,  ton,  $20  to  $22 ;  No.  2, 
$20;  No.  3,  $16;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.35;  oats,  bu.,  60c; 
corn,  bu.,  95c ;  buckwheat,  per  100  lbs., 
$2. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  18c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  10  to  13c;  hindquar¬ 
ters,  lb.,  20  to  24c;  dressed  hogs,  light, 
lb„  11  to  12c;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c; 
Spring  lambs,  lb.,  30  to  32c ;  yearling 
lambs,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to 
14c:  veal,  lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Live  poultry:  broiler,  lb..  30  to  38c; 
stags,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  fowls,  lb.,  18  to 
24c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  12c;  guinea  fowls, 
each,  30  to  50c;  pigeons,  each  15  to  20c; 
ducks,  lb.,  23  to  26c ;  geese,  lb.,  18  to 
22c ;  i*abbits,  pair,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  38c  ; 
eggs,  28  to  30c. 

Cherries,  white,  sweet,  lb..  8  to  10c; 
red,  sweet,  lb„  8  to  10c ;  sour,  lb.,  5  to 
6c;  currants,  red,  lb..  10  to  12c;  goose¬ 
berries,  lb.,  15c ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  29c : 
raspberries,  black,  crate,  $7  to  $8; 
strawberries,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  water¬ 
melons,  each  50  to  75c;  asparagus,  large, 
doz.  bunches,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  small,  doz. 
bunches,  90c  to  $1 ;  beets,  doz.  bunches, 
25  to  30c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  90c  to 
$1.25;  carrots,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  30c; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  $1.15  to  $1.25; 
green  peppers,  crate,  $4.25 ;  peas,  bu., 
$1  25  to  $2 ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  25  to 
40c ;  Boston,  doz.  heads.  50  to  75c ; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  15  to  20c: 
parsley,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  30c ;  pota¬ 
toes,  old,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  Virginia,  bbl., 
$7  to  $7.25;  radishes,  basket,  75c  to  $1  ; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  30c;  toma¬ 
toes,  1214-lb.,  basket.  $2.50  to  $2  75 ; 
wax  beans,  14-qt.  basket.  $1  to  $1 .25 ; 


green  beans,  basket,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Beans,  per_  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $6.50;  white  marrow,  $8.50; 
red  kidney,  $6.50;  white  kidney,  $8;  pea, 
$6 ;  medium,  $6 ;  yellow  eye,  $6 ;  im¬ 
perials,  $6. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  6c ;  No.  2,  5c ; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1,  6c;  No.  2,  5c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb„  5c ;  horsehides,  each. 
$2  to  $3;  sheep  skins,  each  75c  to  $2.50; 
calf,  No.  1,  11c;  No.  2,  10c;  fleece,  lb., 
40  to  45c ;  wool,  unwashed,  medium,  40 
to  45c. 

Wheat,  $1.12  to  $1.15;  corn,  $1.02  to 
$1.03 ;  oats,  50  to  51c  ;  rye,  70  to  75c. 

Hay,  Timothy,  in  field,  $10  to  $12  ;  de¬ 
livered,  $16  to  $18;  clover  and  Alfalfa, 
in  field,  $9  to  $10;  delivered,  $15;  old 
Timothy,  No.  1.  $22;  mixed  clover  and 
Alfalfa,  old,  $17  to  $20;  oat  straw,  $14 
to  $15  ; .  wheat  straw,  $14  to  $16 ;  rye, 
$18  to  $20. 


EGGS 

I'Jearby  hennery,  45  to  46c;  gathered, 
choice,  32  to  34c ;  lower  grades,  26  to  28c. 

TOTATOES 

New,  bbl.,  $5  to  $6. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  31c ;  roosters,  14  to  17c ; 
broilers,  45  to  46c ;  squabs,  doz.,  $3  to  $6. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  lettuce, 
bu.,  40  to  60c  ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  23  to  2Sc ; 
string  beans,  basket,  $1.50  to  $2;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $27  to  $28;  No.  2, 
$24  to  $25;  No.  3,  $18  to  $19;  clover 
mixed.  $20  to  $22.  Straw— Rye,  $26,  to 
$28;  oats,  $14  to  $15. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Summer  fruits  are  here  in  force,  though 
still  mostly  coming  from  some  distance 
yet.  A  few  very  small  homegrown  apples 
are  now  offered.  Strawberries  are  about 
gone,  other  berries  selling  high.  Prices 
are  mostly  steady. 

BUTTER — CHEESE - EGGS 

Butter,  firm ;  creamery,  39  to  43c ; 
dairy,  30  to  34c  ;  crocks,  27  to  34c;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  25c.  Cheese,  dull ;  new  daisies 
and  flats,  22  to  24c;  longhorns,  25  to 
26c;  Limburger,  31  to  33c.  Eggs,  steady; 
hennery,  31  to  34c;  State  and  Western, 
candled,  27  to  30c ;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  active  ;  turkeys,  34  to 
42c ;  fowls,  22  to  30c ;  chickens,  18  to 
32c ;  broilers,  40  to  52c ;  capons,  36  to 
40c ;  old  roosters,  17  to  ISc ;  ducks,  24  to 
25c ;  geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry, 
easy ;  turkeys,  25  to  30c ;  fowls,  20  to 
26c;  broilers,  30  to  40c;  old  roosters,  13 
to  35c;  ducks,  25  to  28c;  geese,  IS  to  20c. 
Pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  easy  ;  new  Gravenstein,  bu.,  $3 
to  $3.25 ;  Astrachan,  $2.75  to  $3  ;  Trans¬ 
parent.,  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Potatoes,  steady  ; 
old  homegrown,  bu.,  40c  to  $1 ;  Eastern 
Shore,  bbl.,  $3.75  to  $6.50. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  fair  trade ;  Georgia  Belle,  bu., 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  Carman,  $2  to  $2.25. 
Melons,  steady ;  cantaloupes,  standard 
crates,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  honeydews,  $2.50  to 
$3.50 ;  watermelons,  each,  25  to  90c. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 
Pears,  firm  ;  California,  box,  $3  to 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

July  19,  1923. 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation,  Inc.,  prices  for  July  Class  1  fluid 
3  Pei‘  cent,  in  201-210-mile  zone, 
$-.3o  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2,  for  cream 
and  ice  cream,  $2.05. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0. 

Good  to  choice. . 

Lower  grades  .  . 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  good 
Packing  stock  .... 

Danish  . 

Argentine  . 


39  @$0.39i4 
36  @  .38V2 

34  @  .35 

3714  @  .38 
33  @  .36 

28  @  .31 

39  @  .39% 
35%  @  .36% 


Fresh  specials 
Average  run 
Skims  . 


CHEESE 


.$0.26  @$0.26% 
.  .24%  @  .25 

•  .10  @  .17 


Eggs 


White,  choice  to  fanev... 

Medium  to  good . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best.. 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good  .... 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs . 

.$0.44  @$0.45 
.  .38  @  .43 

.  .40(0)  .41 

.  .30@  .32 

.  .22  @)  .28 

Red  kidney  . 

White  kidney  . 

Yellow  eye  .... 

.  7.50@  7.75 
.  8.25  @  9.00 

7  7  7K 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Spring  broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Geese  . 

•  $0.22@$0.27 

•  .14(0)  .15 

Ducks  . 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . $0.40@$0 

Common  to  good . 30@ 


pears,  nrm  ;  uantornia,  Pox,  .>3  to 
$3.50.  Plums,  active ;  California,  box, 

$1.75  to  $2.75.  Cherries,  steady;  sour,  _  o . . „„„«< 

4-qt.  basket,  30  to  40c;  sweet,  15  to  75c.  Broilers,  best,  Tb . *’  46@ 

Strawberries  about  gone;  32-qt.  crate,  $2  Fair  to  good . .  .  [35 <gj 

to  $6.50.  Huckleberries,  10-qt.  basket,  Fowls  .  on/?5i 

$2.50  to  $2.75 ;  currants,  4-qt.  basket,  45 
to  60c ;  gooseberries,  qt.,  12  to  15c ;  rasp¬ 
berries,  red,  qt.,  35  to  40c ;  black,  15  to 
20c. 


BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  steady ;  white  kidney,  marrow, 
$9  to  $10;  red  kidney,  $8  to  $8.50;  pea, 
medium,  $7.50  to  $8.  Onions,  steady ; 
Texas,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  Spanish,  $2 
to  $2.25;  Virginia,  hamper,  $1.50  to  $2. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  active;  asparagus,  doz. 
bunches,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  $3  to  $3  50;  beet,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c;  cabbage,  Ohio,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $3  ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  30  to 
35c ;  cauliflower,  box,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
celery,  Ohio,  bunch,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  corn, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cucumbers,  basket,  $2 
to  $2.75 ;  eggplant,  hamper,  $2.50  to 
$2.75 ;  lettuce,  box,  50  to  75c ;  onions, 
green,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  60  to  75c;  peas,  bag,  $2  to 
$3;  peppers,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
pieplant,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz^  bunches.  40  to  45c;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Summer  squash, 
hamper.  $2  to  $2  50;  tomatoes,  Southern, 
crate.  $2  to  $3;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25  ;  yellow,  doz.,  90c  to  $1. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet;  white  comb,  14  to  20c; 
dark,  10  to  12c.  Maple  products,  slow ; 
sugar,  lb.,  10  to  18c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1  to 
$1.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  dull;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $17  to 
$20 ;  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $19  ;  rye  straw, 
$11  to  $12;  oat  and  wheat  straw,  $10  to 
$11.  Wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton,  lower, 
$24.50;  middlings,  $29.50;  red  dog,  $37; 
cottonseed  meal,  $42.25 ;  oilmeal,  $41 ; 
hominy,  $35.50;-  gluten.  $41;  oat  feed, 
$11.50;  rye  midlings,  $29.  j.  w.  c. 

Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Transparent,  new,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.75. 

FRUITS 

Strawberries,  qt..  18  to  25c;  currants, 
qt.,  9  to  12%c;  blackberries,  qt.,  30  to 
32c;  cherries,  qt.,  12  to  15c. 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.25 ;  red  kidney, 
$8  to  $8.25 ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to  $7.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  39%  to  40c;  good  to 
choice.  36  to  38c ;  seconds,  34  to  35c. 


$3 


50 
75 
00 

275.00 @595.00 


3, 

1. 

3. 


„  .  . 20  (ft) 

Roosters  . 13<§ 

Ducks  .  o()@ 

Squabs  11  t°  12  lbs.,  doz...'  6.50@  S. 

ft  1°  ™lbs .  5.50@  .6 

6  to  8  2.75@  5. 

FRUITS 

Apples— New,  bu .  $0.50@ 

Blackberries  . 1Q@ 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15@ 

Raspberries,  pt . 07 @ 

Gooseberries,  qt .  V>(fi) 

Cherries,  qt .  .10@ 

Peaches — Georgia,  crate.  .  1.00@ 

Jersey,  crate  .  1,00(0) 

Musk  melons,  bu.  crate...  1.50@ 
vv  atermelons,  car  . 

VEGETABLES 

£eets-  bu . $0.50@$1 

Carrots,  new,  bu . 50(0) 

Cabbage,  bbl . 75( ® 

I  arsley,  bu .  50@ 

Peas  bu.  basket . 1.50@) 

Eggplant,  bu .  2.50(0) 

Lettuce,  bu . 75(0) 

£mons’  b« .  1.25@ 

Peppers,  bu .  1.50(0) 

Radishes,  bu  .  2.00@ 

Sweet  corn,  bbl . 3.00@ 

Spinach,  bu . 50 @ 

Squash  bu.  .  1.00@ 

String  beans,  bu .  1.25(a) 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches .  2.00(0) 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  2  50(0) 

Turnips,  bbl . 24)0(0) 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50@ 

POTATOES 

Maine,  150  lbs . $2  00(0)83 

Eastern  Shore,  new,  bbl. .  .  .  2.00(0)  5. 

4.50@ 


.42 

.35 

.48 

.45 

.26 

.16 

.25 

00 

50 


50 

,30 

40 

16 

.20 


,00 

50 

.50 

.00 


o 

2.50@  4. 
1.75@  2. 


,()<) 

.25 

.00 

00 

00 

75 

50 

25 

00 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

75 


Steers, 

Bulls 

Cows 

Calves, 


$8.25 


Long  Island,  bbl. 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 

LIVE  STOCK 
100  lbs . 

50@ 

T  best  .  12.00@ 

Lower  grades  .  5,00(0) 

Sbeep  .  4.00@ 

Lambs  .  8.00@ 

H°gs  .  6.50@ 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  CALVES 

Veal,  best  . $0.22@$0. 

Common  to  good . 14(0)  , 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1,  Timothy - $26.00@$27.00 

No.  2  .  24.00@  25.00 

No.  3  .  19.00@  22.00 

Straw — Rye  .  21.00@  23.00 


9. 

6 

6 

14 

9. 

6 

14 

8. 


40 

90 

.25 

50 

00 

.00 

50 


23 

IS 
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<Pre  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Wanted :  Poultryman 
To  Make  Money  Selling 
MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS 

Opening  for  man  to  sell  Wishbone  Mammoth 
Incubators  to  hatchers  and  poultrymen  in  N.  Y. 
State.  Standard,  best  known  mammoth.  We  fur¬ 
nish  leads,  help  you  sell,  and  pay  a  generous  remu¬ 
neration.  The  Wishbone  is  well  advertised,  well 
thought  of,  and  widely  used  in  N.  Y.  Selling  experi¬ 
ence  is  not  necessary  ;  we  want  a  man  who  knows 
chicks  and  hatching.  July  to  January  or  all  year 
round — whole  or  part  time.  Write  giving  details. 
American  Incubator  Mfo.  Co.  •  Hew  Brunswick,  H.  J. 


ANTTNUSUALOPPORTUNITY 

We  have  about  10U  early  hatched  pedigreed  Leghorn 
cockerels,  pure  Hollywood  strain,  from  pedigreed 
liens  with  records  of  220  to  230  eggs,  mated  to  a  Hol¬ 
lywood  male  bird  whose  dam  laid  275eggs  and  oire’g 
dam  283  eggs,  and  some  of  the  ancestors  with  rec¬ 
ords  of  over  300  eggs.  These  birds  were  bought  di¬ 
rect  from  Hollywood  Farms,  and  bred  as  mated  by 
Mr.  Atkinson  at  Hollywood  Farms  for  us.  They 
are  out  on  range  and  well  grown  for  their  age.  All 
free  from  disease  and  vermin.  These  cockerels  will 
weigh]  from  two  to  three  pounds  each,  and  will  be 
sold  to  the  first  orders  received  at$5  each,  pedigree 
furnished.  This  strain  is  without  doubt  the  world’s 
best  laying  Leghorns,  and  are  proving  this  at  most 
all  laying  contests.  If  you  want  some  of  this  blood 
in  your  nock,  you  had  better  act  right  now. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  •  Mt.  Ephraim.  N.  J. 


1889 


1933 


Special  Old  and  Young 
Stock  Sale 

PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying 
Strain.  Bred  for  EGGS  since  1889, 
with  records  up  to  325  esgs  in  a  year. 
And  RIGHT  NOW  is  your  only 
chance  of  getting  them  at  such  re¬ 
duced  prices.  18- pace  Circular  Free. 
General  Catalog,  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  Altoons,  Pa. 


3E3ULllO‘tS-8  to  14  Weeks  Old 

of  8  leading  varieties  and  yearling  Hens. 

PAUL'S  POULTRY  PLANTATION  R.  3  Sycamore,  Ohio 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

1,500  from  Certified  Cockerels  and  Selected 
Hens.  Milk  fed  on  free  range.  April  and  May 
hatches  for  delivery  at  four  months.  A  fine 
bunch,  at  $1.50  to  $2.00  according  to  quantity 
and  date  of  delivery.  Particulars  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 


SANDANONAH  FARM 


Windham,  N.  Y. 


Rocks,  Reds 
W.  Leghorn  and  Pullets 

7  to  10-weeks-old,  from  selected  STOCK,  75c 
Each.  3-weeks-old  STOCK,  25c  Each. 

ORDER  AT  ONCE  FOR  DELIVERY  SOON 
WILSON’S  POULTRY  FARM  Flemlngton,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Y earling  Hens 

Now  laying— •  1.35  each.  10-week-old  pullets, 
81  each.  Choice  cockerels,  83  each.  Our  stock  is 
famous  for  its  high  production  and  vigor. 

SAM  FRANKMAN  -  Lakewood.  N.  J.  R.  D.  No,  1 


8-10-Wks.-Old  Pullets 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  SI. 25- 

SI. 50  each.  R1VER0ALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

Baloy  Cliin  7c  and  Up 

Get  Johnsoa’s  reduced  prices  on  chicks  for  July,  Au¬ 
gust  and  September.  Grand  catalogue  and  price  list 
free.  JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY,  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

/"’LIIPIYC  S.  C.  Buff,  $0—100.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
UrilLiIVO  horns, $8. 50— 100.  Rocks, $10 — 100.  W. Rocks, 
$12—100.  Reds,  $11—100.  Mixed,  $1.50—100.  Circular  Free. 
JACOB  NKEMONK)  MeAliiUrTlIlt,  P».  Boi  1 


CHICKS 

100%  Guar.  Order  from 

WM.  NACE 


S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 


,8c.  Barred  Rocks,  10c, 
I  Reds,  11c  and  Mixed,  Tc. 
this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

McAlisterville,  Pa, 


White  Wyandotte,  R.I.  Red,  Barred  Rock 

yearling  hens  laying,  fine  utility  fowls,  $3.50  each. 

RIVERDALE  P0U1TRY  FARM  Box  265  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

I  nriro  Clnnlr  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese.  Bucks, 
Largo  OIOUK  Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  I’lONEER  KAHMS,  Telford,  Pa. 

BREEDERS  AND  33GGS 

Chickens.  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


PEI  DUCKLINGS 


Hatching  Eggs 

Price  List  Free 

PAROEE'S  PEKINS .Istip.N  T 


Beautiful  Gold  Hack  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 

Kggs  for  Hatching.  Selected  from  our  best  yards. 

THOMAS  REILY  -  Plymouth,  Mass. 


CHICKS 


B.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  $8  per  100 
S.  C.  Buff  Leghorn,  $10  per  100 
Rocks  $9;  Reds,  $10  per  100 
6  CENTS  AND  UP  Order  Direct.  Circular  Free. 

CLOYD  NIEM0ND  M c Aliste rville .  Pa.  P.  0.  Box  5 

ALL  CHICKS  NOW  10c 

“  Martin”W.  Wyandottes, “Park’s”  Barred  Rock, Mixed 
8c.  None  better.  Fully  guaranteed.  Send  cosh  order. 
Prompt  delivery.  Bank  ref.  8.  W.  KLINE,  Middleereek,  P». 


gmininMnnmiminmmimniiminimniininimiiiuiiniiiiimiiiiiiiinniiiiimiHiiiiiimiiirimmiiiHu 

glgjTriiiHiiiiiiiiiTiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiuiiiiiiiimiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiil  E 

Must  Have  Room  for  II 
Growing  Stock 

:  a  s  = 

[j  Will  sell  1,000  Yearling  Pul-  !§ 
i|  lets  from  Hogan  tested  birds,  || 
$1.25  each  If 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 

8-10-12  Week  Old 
Ready  to  Lay  Pullets 

With  the  production  hred  in  them 
through  years  of  trapnesting  and  pedi¬ 
gree  breeding. 

We  not  only  CLAIM  to  have  the  GOODS, 
but  a  visit  to  our  plant,  where  you  can 
see  the  parent  stock  and  young  chicks 
of  all  ages  growing,  will  convince  yon 
that  we  have  the  STOCK  you  want. 

Not  only  for  next  FALL  egg  production 
but  for  your  future  breeding  stock. 
Pullets  ready  for  delivery. 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Dept.  W.  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  RED  PULLETS 

Closely  related  to  LEADINS  RED  fEN  AT  ST0RRS  to  date, 
1923.  Also  to  best  S.  C.  Red  pens  at  Stores,  1916-1918- 
1920,  and  to  best  individual  Reds  at  Storrs,  1916-18-20- 
21 ;  to  best  Red  pen  and  3  best  individual  Reds  ever 
trap-nested  at  Storrs— all  bred  and  owned  by  us. 
Our  average  for  seven  years  in  contest,  over  180  eggs 
per  bird  ;  unequalled  by  any  other  Reds  at  Storrs. 
PINECREST  ORCHARDS  •  Groton,  Mass. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Pullets — 3,000 

February  to  May  hatched,  1,000, 
from  trap-nested  dams. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


V17  ADI  INf  Ui?MCWH|,rE wyandottes 

I  LAIvLIllU  nLINj  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

$1.50  each.  Anconas,  $1 .25  each.  White  Leghorns, 
SI  each.  White  or  Black  Leghorn,  8,  10  and  12- 
wks.  pullets,  August  and  September  delivery.  SI, 

$1.25  and  St. 50  each.  IDYL0ELL  FARM,  Wolcott,  New  York 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

8  to  10  wks.  old.  Bred  from  Tom  Barron’s  Selected 
Breeding  Pens.  Raised  on  free  range.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

VINEYARD  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.  Metuchan,  N.  J. 

Pound  Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Price  81.25  each.  High  quality  stock 
of  the  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

While  Wvanrlnllo  Feb-  March,  April  Pullets,  Coeker- 

II  HUB  Tl  jaHUUUC  els.  Also  2-4-6-wks  old  chicks.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Man, field,  Ohio 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  "  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 

FRANCAIS’  ROCKS 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

High-Grade  S.  C.  tnconas-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


RAHWAY 


NEW  JERSEY 


CHI CKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  9c  ;  Reds,  9c,  and  Mixed,  7c.  100% 

guaranteed.  Circular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

eTERSEYlB  LAC  KCSrl  ANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl,  l  ast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  6  SONS,  BtfX  199  Belmar.  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Growing  stock  for  sale.  Big,  strong,  sturdy,  healthy 
chicks.  BLAUVELT  -  Matawaa,  N.  J. 

500  Fine  Jersey  Black  Giant  Growing  Stock 

All  ages.  Reasonable.  O.  E.  LOWERY,  R.  I,  Vineland,  Pi.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Eggs 

anteed.  Also  stock.  L.  Compton,  Dias  Creek ,  N .  J. 

OELLULOID  TL.EG  SANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COL.ONIA  L  ART  CO .  -  T Vest  field ,  A  fas  , . 


PULLETS 

PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


The  Egg  Producers — The  Business  Hens. 

Thousands  of  excellent  April-hatched  pullets  now 
ready  for  delivery. 

Our  Leghorns  are  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Our  pullets  are  bred  especially  for  egg  production 
and  size. 

They  are  pullets  of  ideal  type  with 
long  bodies  and  wide  backs. 


||  LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM  H 

Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SiiitiininiuiiniiiiiiiinnimiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiimmtiiiniiiiiniiiiHiHiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiimntiHiii^  = 
nilMIllltllllllMtlllllllllllMIIIIIIMIIIIDHIIIIIIIIinillllllllllMllltlllMllltlllllllllllllllllMlHIIIIftlllllltllHIIlR 


Stock  sold  on  a  safe  delivery,  entire  satisfaction, 
money  back  guarantee. 

Send  for  interesting  illustrated  free  booklet. 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which 
is  located  on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm.  Free 
range  ;  no  fences. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  5W,  S0DUS,  N.  Y. 


Bergen  County,  N.  J„  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  This 
is  the  third  (pullet)  year  of  this  contest. 

Week  ending  July  3,  1923: 

B.  P.  HOCKS 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farm,  R.I . 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Roy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J . 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa . 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  67 

E.  C.  Oondlct  &  Son,  N.  J . 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J . 

8.  C  R.  1.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

C.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  N.  J . 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  J . . 

R.  W.  Tracy,  N.  J . 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J . 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Bralnard.  N.  Y .  74 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J... 

E.  Dlttmar,  N.  J  . 

Solomon  Richman,  N,  J . 

LEGHORN8 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

J.  W,  Bottcher,  N.  J . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  7J 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse.  Jr-,  N.  J . 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J . 

J.  8.  Cray  &  8on.  N,  J . . . . 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J . 

Alex  Kichenbaum,  N.  J .  78 

Eigtfnrauch  *  De  Winters,  N.  J  . .  . 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

Mattie  H.  Eppele.  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Richard  Franke.  N.  J . 

Oreendale  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Chas  E.  Grove,  Del . . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  8$ 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J . 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . . 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn .  74 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . 

Frank  L.  Hugus,  N.  J .  71 

8aml.  Johnston,  N.  J . . 

George  C- Johnson.  N.  J . . 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  81 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  84 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  75 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  5) 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  . 

Herbert  O.  Maxham,  R.I  . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  N.  Y .  (4 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Fred  J,  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm,  N.  j . . 

Samuel  Niece  *  Son,  N.  J . 

S.  Olsen,  N,  J .  79 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J . 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . i”  83 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  _ 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  j . . 

Rosehlli  Farm,  N.  J .  74 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  82 

J.  W.  Schrelb,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

A-  E.  Spear,  N,  J . 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J . 

Joan  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J . . 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr.,  N,  J  .  .... 

Willis  B.  8tryker,  N.  J . 94 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wallace  S.  Suydam.  N.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  Houten.  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J . 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N.  J . 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J . 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y .  77 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . $5 

8.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A . . 

SCW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn . 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  T3 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
Hammontou  Poultry  Raisers’ Assn. .. 

Hunterdon  Co  Poultry  Assn . 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  71 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  . 

Total  .  7511  229387 
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White  Diarrhoea;  Turpentine  for 
Blackhead 

What  is  the  remedy  for  white  diarrhose 
that  is  killing  my  turkeys?  They  are 
three  weeks  old.  Is  there  a  preventive 
for  this  disease?  Can  they  be  cured  when 
in  first  stage  of  disease?  How  much  oil 
of  turpentine  is  used  as  a  preventive  for 
blackhead?  h.  a.  s. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

There  is  a  preventive  of  the  diarrhoa? 
that  accompanies  blackhead  in  young 
poults,  but  its  efficacy  is  still  in  doubt. 
It  should  be  tried,  however,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  more  certain  treatment. 
This  consists  in  administering  powdered 
ipecac  in  moist  mash,  a  teaspoonful  to 
each  20  birds,  twice  weekly.  As  a  cure 
for  the  disease,  already  developed,  tinct¬ 
ure  of  ipecac  may  be  given  to  each  bird 
in  the  dose  of  10  drops  in  a  little  water 
three  times  daily  for  three  days,  then 
twice  daily  for  three  days,  and  finally 
once  daily  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

1  This  course  may  be  repeated.  Attempts 


July  28,  1923 

at  prevention  are  much  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  those  directed  toward  a 
cure.  M.  b.  d. 


Blackhead  or  Coccidiosis 

I  could  not  get  turkeys  to  eat  mash 
with  turpentine  oil  in  it,  so  gave  worm 
medicine  in  water.  Hatched  out  95  ;  have 
lost  17  so  far,  always  after  cold  spell.  I 
find,  on  post-mortem  examinations,  the 
blind  pouches  invariably  connected  to 
main  canal  with  transparent  membrane, 
bright  veins  running  across  this  at  short 
intervals,  sometimes  forming  a  bloody 
mass.  The  pouches  may  be  full  of  hard 
obstructions  in  most  cases,  or  not  so  full. 
Always  the  intestines  seem  tied  up  with 
membranes.  Liver  in  older  turkeys  some¬ 
times  involved ;  not  in  majority  of  cases. 

I  find  there  is  no  help  for  poults  after 
they^  are  visibly  sick.  We  think  they  get" 
an  infection  before  they  are  two  weeks 
old  here,  as  we  raise  2.000  chicks  a  year 
on  this  place  and  have  to  use  chicken  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  insure  heavy  growth  of  greens. 

San  Diego,  Cal.  c.  M.  G. 

The  membranes  which  tie  up  the  in¬ 
testines  are  the  mesenteric  membranes, 
put  there  by  nature  for  that  purpose.  If 
not  there,  there  might  be  considerable 
shifting  about  of  the  abdominal  contents, 
to  the  utter  demoralization  of  the  bird. 
If  there  are  locally  inflamed  spots,  you 
would  find  the  mesenteric  blood  vessels 
enlarged  and  perhaps  forming  “bloody 
masses.” 

Blind  pouches  filled  with  cheesy  con¬ 
tents,  together  with  whitish  or  yellowish 
spots  upon  the  liver  indicate  either  black¬ 
head  or  coccidiosis,  and  I  think  that  the 
experience  of  most  turkey  raisers  is  like 
your  own,  viz.,  that  there  is  little  use  in 
treating  a  bird  visibly  affected  by  either 
disease.  The  early  feeding  of  powdered 
ipecac  to  prevent  blackhead  and  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  catechu  in  the  drinking  water  to 
prevent  coccidiosis  are  the  remedies  of 
best  repute,  but  neither  seem  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  dependable.  m.  b.  D. 


Testing  for  Laying 

I  have  pullets  that  were  hatched  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  and  they  are  always  molting. 
Some  of  them  are  getting  quite  red  on 
comb  and  wattles.  Do  you  think  they  are 
worth  keeping  over  Winter  and  using  as 
breeders?  It  seems  to  me  they  will  keep 
on  molting  until  Spring,  and  then  start 
to  lay.  We  had  some  March-hatched 
pullets  that  did  the  same.  Can  we  test 
them  now  for  good  layers,  or  must  we 
wait  until  they  are  fully  matured? 

Hempstead,  N.  Y.  w.  F. 

I  know  of  no  way  of  testing  a  pullet 
for  laying  ability  before  maturity,  though 
the  “build”  and  general  appearance  of 
the  bird  would  give  some  indication  of  its 
promise  to  practised  eyes.  Chickens  are 
always  molting,  the  shedding  and  replac¬ 
ing  of  feathers  being  a  more  or  less  con¬ 
tinuous  process.  February  and  March 
hatched  chicks,  in  this  climate,  are  apt 
to  mature  early  in  the  Fall,  lay  a  few 
eggs,  and  go  into  a  complete  molt,  thus 
delaying  real  egg  production  until  the 
next  Spring.  The  remedy  is  to  hatch 
later  and,  in  the  case  of  early  hatched 
chicks,  to  hold  back  development  when  it 
is  seen  that  too  early  “ripening”  is  im¬ 
minent.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
withholding  meat  scrap,  giving  free  range 
and  feeding  largely  upon  corn  and  oats, 
instead  of  the  high  protein  mashes.  The 
early  maturity  spoken  of  is  indicated  by 
prematurely  developing  and  reddening  of 
combs.  m.  B.  D. 


Possible  Chicken  Pox 

I  have  about  100  April  pullets.  In  the 
morning  I  feed  them  buckwheat,  wheat 
and  oats ;  at  noon,  mash  consisting  of 
middlings,  ground  oats  and  cornmeal,  and 
at  night  cracked  corn  and  buckwheat.  I 
also  feed  them  plenty  of  sour  milk.  Some 
of  these  pullets  are  developing  blindness 
and  red  swellings  around  the  eyes.  Is 
there  any  remedy  to  cure  or  prevent  the 
spreading  of  this  disease?  A.  p.  c. 

These  pullets  may  have  chicken  pox,  or 
even  roup.  Without  knowing  the  nature 
of  the  trouble,  I  cannot  well  prescribe  for 
them.  You  are  not  feeding  a  ration  well 
calculated  to  develop  the  pullets,  unless 
you  give  them  all  the  sour  milk  that  they 
will  consume.  Some  animal  food,  as  beef 
scrap,  is  needed  in  the  growing  ration, 
one-fifth  to  one-sixth  part  of  the  mash, 
by  weight,  being  none  too  much.  Skim- 
milk  will  replace  this,  if  fed  in  abundant 
quantity.  A  better  noon  mash  may  be 
made  from  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of 
cornmeal.  wheat  bran,  middlings,  ground 
oats  and  beef  scrap,  the  latter  being 
omitted,  or  given  in  small  quantity,  if 
plenty  of  skim-milk  is  available. 

m.  b,  n. 
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115-ACRE  FRUIT  FARM  ^rD0e,!a^rh 

elevation  ;  old  Colonial  house,  good  barn  and  all 
outbuildings;  laying  houses  to  accommodate  800 
hens,  brooder  house  for  1200  chicks,  all  lighted  with 
electric  lights:  3000  young  apple  trees  from  2  to 
4  years  old.  850  peach  trees  same  age,  all  m  good 
healthy  condition,  and  of  the  best  varieties; 
meadow  and  stream  with  several  acres  of  wood. 
This  is  a  choice  farm  and  will  soon  be  a  money 
maker.  Price  right.  CHARLES  S.  ROBERTS, 
Real  Estate,  New  Hope,  Pa.  Phone  218.  


QUALITY  CHICKS 
at  Bottom  Prices 

25  60  100 

White  or  Black  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.50  $10  00 

Brown  Leghorns  or  Barred  Rocks .  3  75  7.00  13  00 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks  or  Anconas...  4.00  7.75  15  00 

White  Wyandottes  orMinorcas .  4  75  9.25  18  00 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks. .  3.00  5-00  9.00 

PROMPT  DELIVERIES.  Send  money  order, 
check  or  registered  letter.  Safe  arrival  of  full 
count  anywhere  within  1200  miles  guaranteed. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


R.  I.  Red  and  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

BRED  FROM  STOCK  OF  PROVEN  VALVE 

For  Sale 

Pullets  8  weeks  old  $1.75,  12  weeks  at  $2.00,  16  weeks  at 
$2  25  each  A  lew  hens  from  breeding  pens  at  $2.50  to 
$3  00  each.  SPECIAL— One  lot  250  R.  I.  Red  Pullets, 
batched  Keb.  22nd  :  first  check  for  *110.00  takes  the  lot. 
Order  from  this  ad.  and  if  not  pleased  return  ;  money 
refunded. 


T.  R.  THOMAS 


“  The  Maples ' 


Bristol,  Vt. 


Selected  Yearling  Breeders 

Barron  S  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorn.  Also  8-wk. 
pullets.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  your  needs. 

J.  H.  GEERLINGS  R.  1  Zeeland.  Michigan 


S.  C.  Reds,  12  cts.  B.  P.  Rocks,  11 
ets.  S.  C,  W.  Leghorns,  9  cts,  and 
Mixed  or  off  color.ohicks.  7  ets. 
These  chicks  are  all  from  free 
range  stoek.  Safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet  tree. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


n  m  s.  C.  tv.  L.,  8c,  Barr  Rocks. 

BABY  ClilA.  Be,  Reds  lOe.  S.  C.  B.  L.  8c, 
Broilers.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  N.  N ace,  Me*li«tervllle,  I’a. 


WhiteLeghorn  Baby  Chicks  March, 

C.  SYE 


Priced  at  *20  in 
for  $  1  2  for  100. 

Lake  Como,  J’a. 


s  C.  W.  andBR.L.,8c:  B.  ROCKS.  9c. 
L/XlLv^ll.3  s.  C.  REDS,  10c;  MIXED.  7c.  Special 
prices  on  large  lots.  Order  from  this  adv.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  2 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 

Rock.  10c;  Leghorn.  8c;  Anconas,  12c;  Mixed,  7c. 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY  -  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  6 


Kent  Barred  Rocks 

SEE  PEN  2  AT  STORRS  PEN  4  AT  VINELAND 

July  chicks  at  half  price.  My  July  chicks  can  be 
brought  into  laying  by  Christmas.  Ten  weeks 
pullets  for  sale.  Send  for  circular 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  \ Single 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS/ Comb 

Trap-nested  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  My  5  White 
pullets  at  International  EGG-LAYING  Contest  laid  H3  eggs 
in  31  consecutive  days,  average  28  1-5  eggs  each.  April 
and  May  pullets,  88  each.  Cockerels,  $8. 5ft  to  $5  each. 

<>.  G.  L.  LEWIS  -  Paoll,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

WHISPERING  PINES  STRAIN— Increase  your  egg  yield  by 
getting  one  of  our  large  5-mos.-old  cockerels  now. 
Elegant  breeders  at  #5  and  SSIO.  Weigh,  5-6-7 
lbs.  now.  A  few  fine  3-mos.-old  pullets  yet  to  spare. 

L,.  L.  LUCAS  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghcrns,  Direct  Young  strain.  March 
hatched;  free  range  grown;  $2  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  H.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks  e^Uei8P^dHCatc^,r; 

J.TROPEANO  -  Sparrowhush,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  O.  W.  Leghorns,  8c;  Barred  Rock,  10c;  Red, 
11c;  Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  C.  P.  LEISTER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Tom  Barron  White  Wyandottes 

each.  NliRlAS  HENRY 


Heavy  Layers.  Half 
grown  cockerels,  #2 
Menges  Mills,  Pa. 


FOR  S  A  L  R 


60  10-wks.  Lincoln  Leghorn  Pullets .  $1.50 

20  4-mos  Brahma  Pullets .  3.00 

75  Yearling  Hens,  Leghorns .  1.50 


HUGH  H.  HARTMAN,  Route  1,  Chestertown,  Maryland 


mmiinng 


1  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  § 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  | 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  £2 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

~  For  sale  by  ^ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

^  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  jjj 
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THE  HENYARD 


Feeding  Young  Poultry 

I  have  about  225  two-months-old  chick¬ 
ens,  mostly  Orpington  and  Wyandotte.  I 
would  like  you  to  suggest  a  method  of 
feeding  so  as  to  have  them  ready  to  mar¬ 
ket  by  November  1.  We  have  plenty  of 
skim-milk,  barley,  oats  and  corn  available 
for  feed.  I  can  get  rye  also  to  feed  them, 
but  wheat  is  hard  to  obtain.  R.  J.  M. 

Clare,  Mich. 

These  chickens  should  be  fed  the  or¬ 
dinary  growing  ration,  to  develop  size 
and  frame,  up  to  until  about  two  weeks 
before  marketing,  when  they  may  be  con¬ 
fined  to  limited  quarters  and  given  a  fat¬ 
tening  ration  of  some  such  mixture  as  50 
lbs.  of  cornmeal,  25  lbs.  flour  middlings 
and  10  lbs.  ground  oats.  This  should  be 
mixed  with  skim-milk  to  a  sloppy  consis¬ 
tency  and  fed  in  all  the  amount  that  the 
birds  will  clean  up  twice  daily.  Cracked 
corn  should  be  given  at  noon.  The  chick¬ 
ens  may  be  either  crate  fed  or  confined  to 
limited  uarters,  but  about  two  weeks  is  as 
long  as  they  will  stand  such  heavy  fatten¬ 
ing  rations  before  going  “off  their  feed.” 

A  good  laying  ration  is  a  good  growing 
mixture,  after  the  first  12  weeks.  Cracked 
corn  should  form  the  major  part  of  their 
hard  grain,  and  equal  parts,  by  weight, 
of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  middlings  and 
ground  oats  will  make  a  good  mash  to  he 
fed  with  what  skim-milk  the  birds  will 
consume.  If  skim-milk  is  available  in 
ample  quantity,  meat  scrap  may  or  may 
not  be  added  to  the  mash.  M.  B.  D. 


Cheap  Feed  Boxes  and  Troughs  for  Hen? 

Every  user  of  dry  mash  for  liens  is  on 
the  lookout  for  a  cheap  feeding  box  or 
trough  that  will  not  allow  the  hens  to 
waste  their  feed,  and  that  will  occupy 
little  floor  space.  There  is  always  a 
tendency  for  the  hens  to  throw  out  the 
feed  in  picking  it  over  to  get  out  the 
meat  scrap.  For  small  flocks  one  of  the 
best  and  simplest  self-feeders  that  I  have 
used  is  a  strawberry  crate  with  the  bot¬ 
tom  made  tight  with  light  boards  or  stiff 
cardboard,  and  a  closely  fitting  board 
%  in.  thick  and  4  or  5  in.  wide  nailed 
around  the  lower  part  of  the  side  slats  on 
the  inside.  In  this  way  the  bottom  is 
tight,  like  a  shallow  box,  and  the  hens 
can  feed  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
slats.  With  the  cover  down  no  birds 
can  get  inside.  The  box  will  hold  about 
a  pailful  of  mash.  A  light  strip  of  wood 
about  the  width  of  a  lath  should  be 
nailed  along  the  top  edge  of  the  tight- 
fitting  sides,  and  the  overhang  of  this 
will  prevent  the  birds  from  throwing  out 
the  feed.  If  this  feed  box  is  set  up  on  a 
shallow  box  or  a  couple  of  square-edged 
blocks  4  or  5  in.  thick,  the  hens  can 
readily  feed  and  will  not  scratch  much 
litter  into  the  crate.  One  of  these  crates 
|  will  serve  very  well  for  50  hens  by  keep¬ 
ing  mash  in  it  all  the  time. 

The  chief  drawback  to  such  a  feed  box 
is  the  fact  that  the  fowls  will  often  use 
the  top  as  a  roosting  place.  This  may 
be  prevented  by  making  an  A-shaped 
cover  to  the  crate,  made  mostly  of  y%- in. 
wire  netting  with  the  rough  edges  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  top  or  apex. 

A  much  better  feed  holder  for  large 
flocks  is  the  long  narrow  trough  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  poultry  department  of 
Cornell.  This  trough  is  made  of  a  7  nd 
an  8-in.  board  fitted  Y-shape,  and  is  set 
up  ou  cross-shaped  frames  with  a  hori¬ 
zontal  board  even  with  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  and  long  enough  to  hold  light 
strips  either  side  of  the  trough.  The 
birds  light  on  the  narrow  boards  either 
side  of  the  trough  and  feed  between 
strands  of  stiff  wire  bent  over  the  top  of 
the  trough.  By  using  rather  heavy  but 
yet  easily  bent  wires,  set  about  3  in. 
apart,  the  birds  will  not  crowd  between 
the  strands,  and  it  affords  no  footing  for 
a  roosting  place.  The  wires  are  fitted 
into  a  narrow  strip  of  board  running 
along  both  sides  of  the  top  edges  of  the 
trough.  One  side  of  this  cover  frame  can 
be  hooked  down  and  the  other  side  hinged 
so  that  the  whole  cover  can  be  turned 
back  to  allow  for  putting  in  the  feed. 
The  cross-shaped  frames  in  which  the 
troughs  rest  are  made  high  enough  so  that 
no  litter  can  be  scratched  into  the  trough, 
and  practically  no  floor  space  is  taken 
up.  As  the  troughs  are  fitted  loosely  into 
the  frames,  the  whole  can  be  easily  taken 
apart  and  cleaned.  c.  S.  P. 


This  Year!  j 


==  Own  a  Crain6  Triple  Wall  § 

i  Silo  and  you’ve  got  a  silo  to  § 

H  be  proud  of.  A  straight,  smooth,  § 

H  handsome  structure  that  will  stay  f 

§  straight  and  smooth.  A  silo  that  | 

|  earns  money  by  making  better  s 

E  silage,  keeping  down  repair  costs  | 

|  and  lasting  for  many  years.  | 

|j  Three-wall  construction.  Outside  the  5 

=  upright  staves  is  a  wall  of  water-proof,  = 

=  frost-defying  Silafelt  that  keeps  warmth  = 

=  and  juices  in.  Outside  this  is  the  con-  £ 

§  tinuous  Crainelox  spiral  covering  that  | 

=  binds  the  structure  into  one  firm,  solid  = 

=  whole.  No  iron  hoops  or  lugs. 

E  Get  a  Craine  Silo  and  you  settle  that  § 

=  silo  question  right — once  and  for  all.  = 

=  Still  time  for  use  this  year  if  you  order  £ 

£  at  once.  Prompt  shipments.  Send  now  = 

§  for  catalog.  = 

=  An  old  iron-hooped  stave  silo  can  be  E 

=  rebuilt  into  a  permanent,  handsome,  E 

|  silage-protecting  Craine  Silo  at  about  a 

=  half  the  cost  of  a  new  one..  Catalog 
S  tells  how. 

|  CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  110,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 


We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  wisli  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
employment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge 
to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers,  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1011. 


FARM  FOR  RENT — Two  hours  from  Boston, 
120  acres,  00  mowing,  60  pasture;  will  grow 
anything;  room  in  buildings  for  4  horses,  20 
calves,  20  pigs,  35  cows,  700  hens,  50  tons 
hay;  good  incubator  house,  grain  room;  excel¬ 
lent  9-room  house,  running  water;  best  town  in 
New  England;  .$200  per  year;  fine  wood  free. 
E.  E.  AYERS,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — Well  located  farm,  good  buildings; 

14  cows,  heavy  team  horses;  sugar  bush  with 
evaporator;  price  and  terms,  including  stock, 
machinery,  45  tons  hay,  crops,  auto,  furniture; 
write  OWNER,  Box  244,  ltushford,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  AND  A  LIVING — My  farm,  165 
acres,  high  state  of  tilth,  for  sale,  owing  to 
death;  9-room  house  finished  in  hardwood, 
polished  floors,  fireplace,  furnace  heated,  water 
in  kitchen;  barn  tie  up  12  head,  calf  pens, 
horse  stalls,  water  in  barn;  land  productive, 
sloping  east  and  southeast,  with  a  view  over¬ 
looking  town  3*4  miles  distant,  that  is  beautiful 
beyond  description;  a  maple  grove  north  of 
house  100  ft. ;  to  the  south  of  mowings  a  tim¬ 
ber  lot  of  several  hundred  thousand  feet  of 
mixed  timber,  cordwood,  apples,  fruit;  build¬ 
ings  are  all  new;  farm  tools  complete;  ideal 
apple  land;  500  or  1,000  trees  planted  next 
Spring,  will  mean  an  assured  compensation  in 
ten  years;  village  of  two  churches,  a  grade 
school,  a  high  school,  the  usual  stores;  thiv 
place  I  love  and  I  am  more  concerned  in  the 
future  success  of  buyer  than  in  its  money  value. 
I  will  by  advice  and  counsel,  if  desired,  show 
how  I  have  made  a  success  of  this  farm  for 
the  last  ten  years.  If  the  purchaser  desires, 
X  will  restock  with  75  cows,  a  pair  of  young 
horses  and  everything  necessary  for  successful 
operation.  Write  making  an  appointment  any 
Sunday  or  any  day  in  the  week  beginning  July 
22.  I  will  not  answer  any  letters  for  further 
details.  Price  complete,  $5,000,  half  cash, 
half  long  time  mortgage  at  three  per  cent  in¬ 
terest.  JOHN  II.  NORTHUP,  Townshend,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Cottage,  five  rooms  and  large  attic; 

about  one  acre;  plenty  of1  fruit;  running  water 
in  house;  10  minutes  to  Harlem  Railroad;  50 
miles  to  New  York  City  .  Address  owner,  JOHN 
DODD,  Norwich,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 60-acre  poultry,  dairy  and  fruit 
farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey;  %  mile  from 
town  of  3.500,  1  mile  from  railroad,  55  miles 
from  New  York;  on  concrete  highway;  incubating 
capacity  2,400,  brooding  3,500,  laying  1,000  ;  6 
stall  cow  barn.  3  horse  stalls  in  main  barn; 
110  fruit,  trees  10  years  old;  town  water,  elec¬ 
tric  lights  throughout;  8-room  house,  bath, 
steam  heat  and  telephone;  now  stocked  and  go¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  3712,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Any  part  of  70  acres,  *4  mile  from 
town  of1  3,500  in  Northern  New  Jersey;  *4 
mile  from  railroad,  55  miles  from  New  York; 
town  water,  electric  lights,  phone,  etc. ;  fine 
bathing;  concrete  highway;  ideal  bungalow  or 
poultry  farm  site.  ADVERTISER  3713,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  farmer  wishes  to  rent,  about  No¬ 
vember  1,  with  privilege  of  buying,  poultry 
farm  equipped  with  modern  buildings  and  tools 
situated  on  main  highway,  near  large  city; 
state  full  particulars,  location  and  terms  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3725,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


80-ACRES,  12  miles  from  Findlay,  Ohio,  14 
mile  off  Dixie  Highway;  good  soil,  large  or¬ 
chard,  barn  and  productive  oil  wells;  particu¬ 
lars  write  P.  O.  BOX  93,  Leipsic,  Ohio. 


LARGE  FRUIT  FARM  in  Hudson  Valley  near 
Kingston,  180  acres,  30  acres  grapes,  apples 
and  pears,  cherries,  small  fruit  and  berries,  5 
acres  asparagus,  fine  pasture  and  grain  fields, 
good  timber,  excellent  water  supply,  12-room 
house  with  improvements,  good  outbuildings 
near  State  road,  one  mile  to  station,  good 
market  for  all  crops,  real  money-making  farm; 
price  including  3  horses,  2  cows,  75  chickens 
and  all  farm  implements,  $28,000.  Address, 
OWNER,  P.  O.  Box  23,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Central  or  Southern  New  Jersey,  5 
or  6  acres,  for  vegetable  and  chicken  farm; 
state  price  and  location.  R.  A.  EMMONS,  254 
West  25th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY,  Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25*  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs..  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Keystone  traction  driller,  full  equip¬ 
ment,  cheap;  good  all  around  practical  opera¬ 
tor  wanted  for  No.  5  machine;  references.  T. 
S.  MOORE,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


SLEEP  on  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  soothing, 
refreshing,  invigorating;  pleasing  gift  for 
shut-in  friends  or  well  ones;  packed  fresh,  cre¬ 
tonne  cover,  3  lbs.,  $1.25.  prepaid;  check  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Itaquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HONEY— -Fine  1923  clover,  one  60-lb.  can 
here,  $8.40;  two,  $15.60;  10  lbs.  prepaid  with¬ 
in  3d  zone,  $2,15;  attractive  prices  on  large 
lots,  especially  5-lb.  pails.  RAY  C.  WII.OOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  WANTED— M/.  View  Farm;  spec¬ 
ial,  adults  $15,  children  $10;  send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  MIDDLE  GROVE,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— No.  2  Farrell  hay  hoist;  all  re¬ 
pair  parts  for  Model  83  Overland  touring;  per¬ 
fect  condition  at  junk  prices.  D.  W.  WRIGHT, 
Bayville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Newtown  mammoth  incubators; 

state  condition  and  price.  ADVERTISER 
3668,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.50  gal;  six  gal.  or  more,  $2.25  gal.; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  BERT  PRESCOTT, 
Essex  Junction,  Yt. 


FOR  SALE — New  clover  comb  honey  in  car¬ 
riers,  4  to  8  cases;  extracted  honey  in  jars 
and  cans.  I.  J.  STRINGHAM,  Glen  Cove, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Garden  tractor,  must  be  in  first- 
class  condition.  HORACE  F.  MURPHY,  South 
Coventry,  Conn. 


SUMMER  BOARDERS  WANTED,  adults,  home 
cooking,  modern  conveniences.  ADVERTIS-' 
ER  3704,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VERMONT'S  finest  quality  pure  maple  syrup, 
$2.25  gallon;  10  gallons,  $2.10;  fresh  made 
sugar,  10-pound  pail  $2.75;  pound  cakes,  30 
cents;  immediate  shipment;  products  guaranteed. 
G.  L.  HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vr. 


9- HO  USB  Case  steam  tractor  engine,  tank  in 
good  condition.  HERKIMER  A.  BROTH¬ 
ERS,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  wanted  oil  farm,  fresh  eggs,  milk, 
vegetables:  rate  $10  week;  two  mails  daily. 
ALICE  PECK,  Milford  Square,  Pa. 


WATERPROOF,  extra  heavy  canvas  tarpaulin, 
16x28;  second-hand  but  practically  new;  $20: 
Sandusky  electric  washing  machine  with  wring 
er,  tub-stand  and  32-volt  motor,  never  been 
used,  $50.  GUS  BOEHME,  Meadow,  Va. 


AVOCADOS,  10  lbs.  net,  delivered,  $3;  5  lbs. 

net,  delivered,  $1.75.  J.  M.  BAUER,  Grower, 
Redland,  Fla. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSES — Soil,  water,  minerals, 
foodstuffs — all  sorts  of  agricultural  products 
analyzed:  write  for  prices,  estimates,  etc.  C. 
WINCHELL,  10 *4  Glenwood  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 
N .  J, 


FOR  SALE— Four  cars  of  extra  good  cow  hay. 
Alfalfa,  Alsike,  and  Timothy,  mixed;  green 
and  well-cured.  GEO.  V.  ROBERTS,  Jr.,  Port 
Byron,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Deleo  electric  light  plant,  32  volts; 

in  perfect  condition,  with  exception  of  bat 
tery;  price  reasonable.  R.  HEALY,  Cold  Spring, 
Putnam  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 15  Stanchions,  bull  and  cow  pens 
other  barn  equipment.  WM.  J.  HAINES,  1011 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

THAT  FAMOUS  PICTURESQUE  STRAIN 

With  my  Picturesque  strain  of  J.  B.  Giants  I  hold  the  record  for  winning  more  blue  ribbons,  special 
prizes  and  silver  cups  at  the  leading  poultry  shows  the  past  season,  than  any  other  breeder  of  J.  B. 
Giants  in  the  country.  If  you  are  interested  in  J.  B.  Giants  let  the  Judges  from  these  leading  poultry 
shows  be  your  Judge,  and  order  Picturesque  J.  B.  Giants.  I  guarantee  100%  live  arrival,  and  ship 
parcel  post  prepaid  on  all  baby  chicks.  I  want  you  and  your  friends  for  my  customers,  and  to  get 
started  with  this  wonderful  strain  of  birds  I  am  going  to  offer  chicks  at  prices  in  reach  of  everyone, 
with  a  guarantee  of  the  best  J.  B.  Giants  to  he  had  at  any  price  25  Chicks  $6.00,  50  Chicks  $12.00, 
100  Chicks  $22.00,  500  Chicks  or  more  $20.00  per  hundred.  Three-week-old  Giants  40  cents  each. 
Pullets  and  Cockerels,  12  weeks  old,  at  $2.50  each.  Hens  and  cock  birds  at  $5.00  each.  All  grown 
stock  shipped  express.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Send  money  order,  check  or  registered  letter. 
PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Box  B-711  -  Trenton  Junction,  N.  J. 
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Recollections  of  Public  Men 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Columbus,  O.,  July  14. — The  It.  L. 
Dollings  Company  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Pennsylvania  and  the  International  Note 
and  Mortgage  Company,  a  Dollings  sub¬ 
sidiary  for  which  between  $75,000,000 
and  $80,000,000  worth  of  stock  is  said  to 
have  been  sold  to  more  than  80,000  per¬ 
sons  throughout  the  United  States,  were 
faced  with  receivership  proceedings  to¬ 
day. 

Thirteen  stockholders  of  the  companies 
bought  action  in  Common  Pleas  Court 
here,  asking  that  a  receiver  be  appointed 
for  the  four  companies. 

The  International  Note  and  Mortgage 
Company  of  Ohio  is  capitalized  for  $10,- 
000,000,  the  petition  states,  and  a  com¬ 
pany  %  the  same  name  with  a  capitali¬ 
zation  of  $2,500,000  has  been  incorporat¬ 
ed  in  Indiana.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
this  stock,  it  is  alleged,  have  been  loaned 
the  It.  L.  Dollings  Company  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  with  security,  and  by  them 
loaned  to  subsidiary  companies. — Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch. 

It  is  alleged  among  other  things  that 
the  R.  L.  Dollings  Company  has  paid 
dividends  out  of  capital  assets  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  profits.  The  full  situation  cannot 
be  ascertained  until  the  hearing  set  for 
July  20  has  taken  place.  The  situation 
within  the  company  and  its  subsidiaries 
may  not  affect  those  who  have  invested 
in  outside  securities  through  the  Dol¬ 
lings  organization. 

Inclosed  find  letters  from  James  Krejci, 
Cleveland,  O.,  in  regard  to  chicks.  Upon 
inquiry  at  post  office  1  find  the  chicks 
were  received  at  this  end  June  16,  one 
month  from  date  on  notice  that  they  were 
to  be  shipped.  After  getting  notice  that 
they  were  to  be  shipped  week  of  May  14 
we  were  at  postoffice  two  or  three  times 
a  day  for  the  rest  of  the  month.  The  or¬ 
der  was  cancelled  before  that  time.  We 
gave  up  looking  for  them  after  June  1. 

I  am  inclosing  label  from  box ;  it  is 
not  correctly  labeled  or  I  should  have  re¬ 
ceived  them  anyway.  All  other  letters 
from  Mr.  Krejci  have  correct  address. 
Chicks  were  shipped  from  Ivillbuck,  O. 
The  postoffice  clerk  said  Route  1  is  from 
a  sub-station  outside  of  city,  and  as  they 
were  received  late  Saturday  something 
had  to  be  done,  and  rather  than  let  them 
die  he  called  Mr.  Hall,  who  took  them. 

Rhode  Island.  b.  m.  c. 

The  chicks  were  mis-addressed  and  were 
delivered  to  a  local  buyer  of  chicks  to 
save  them  from  an  entire  loss.  Mr. 
Krejci  ignores  our  letters  asking  for  an 
adjustment  in  behalf  of  the  subscriber. 
Shipment  was  delayed  for  a  month,  which 
is  a  common  complaint  of  baby  chick 
buyers.  Then  shipment  was  made  from 
a  hatchery  at  a  distance,  as  it  appears 
Mr.  Krejci  is  only  a  dealer  or  broker. 
Such  transactions  tend  to  destroy  all  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  baby  chick  industry.  Tiif. 
R.  N.-Y.  is  endeavoring  to  eliminate  such 
objectionable  practice  in  the  interests  of 
legitimate  poultrymen  and  hatcheries, 
quite  as  much  as  in  the  interests  of  the 
buyers. 

I  purchased,  July  1,  1920,  from  the 
Kirstin  Company  of  Escanaba,  Mich., 
one  stump-puller,  guaranteed  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction  or  to  be  returned.  The  puller 
was  unsatisfactory  and  was  broken  once. 
The  company  replaced  the  broken  part. 
The  machine  was  still  unsatisfactory  and 
the  company  agreed  to  take  it  back  and 
refund  the  money  I  had  paid  them.  The 
machine  was  lost  and  on  April  13,  1921, 
the  company  wrote  me  for  the  bill  of  lad¬ 
ing  so  they  could  file  claim  for  same.  On 
June  24,  1921,  the  company  wrote  that 
they  received  the  bill  of  lading  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  settled  with  the  railroad 
company  they  would  in  turn  settle  with 
me.  I  have  never  received  any  settle¬ 
ment  and  cannot  hear  from  the  company 
since  they  received  the  bill  of  lading,  al¬ 
though  T  have  written  them  two  or  three 
times.  j.  p. 

Florida. 

Wo  have  written  the  A.  J.  Kirstin 
Company  and  received  reply  Feb.  22, 
1923.  to  the  effect  that  refund  would  be 
made  the  subscriber  as  soon  as  settle¬ 
ment  is  made  by  the  railroad.  Subse¬ 
quent  letters  have  remained  unanswered. 
Slow  as  the  railroads  sometimes  are,  it 
doesn't  require  three  years  to  get  a  de¬ 
cision  on  a  claim  for  lost  goods.  There 
is  evidence  of  rather  gross  carelessness 
in  prosecuting  the  claim,  or  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
stump-puller.  The  record  of  the  company 
is  such  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  refused 
its  advertising. 


I  am  begging  of  you  a  favor.  Have 
been  an  interested  reader  of  your  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk.  Seeing  that  you  have  given 
advice  to  others  I  thought  I  would  write 
to  you  about  my  investment.  In  Jan¬ 
uary,  1921,  I  purchased  35  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Trading 
Co.,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Dela¬ 
ware.  but  doing  business  in  Philadelphia, 
1’a.  An  agent  representing  this  com¬ 
pany  induced  me  to  buy  35  shares  of 
common  stock  at  $10  a  share  and  five 
shares  of  preferred  stock  at  $50  a  share, 
the  interest  to  be  8  per  cent,  payable 
every  year.  To  date  of  writing  I  have 
not  received  a  penny  interest.  I  have 
written  several  times  to  this  concern  and 
have  received  no  reply.  The  agent  said 
I  can  have  my  principal  back  on  the  pre¬ 
ferred  shares,  $250,  in  two  years ;  have 
also  written  about  this,  but  get  no  an¬ 
swer.  I  wish  you  would  let -me  know  if 
this  stock  is  worth  anything  or  not.  Am 
enclosing  a  stamp  for  a  personal  reply. 
Anything  you  can  do  for  me  in  this  case 
will  be  appreciated.  c.  G. 

Connecticut. 

The  above  is  typical  of  the  experience 
of  those  who  buy  stock  of  any  kind  from 
traveling  agents.  Stocks  that  have  any 
definite  value  are  not  sold  in  this  way. 
The  representation  of  the  salesman  that 
investors  would  get  their  money  back  on 
preferred  stock  in  two  years  is,  of  course, 
pure  sucker  bait. 

I  see  on  page  890  a  complaint  of  R.  L. 
J.  of  the  way  he  was  treated  by  H.  W. 
Cobb  of  the  Glen  Rock  Nurseries,  at 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.  I  wish  to  state  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  same  firm.  I  ordered 
200  Barred  Rock  chicks  and  150  S.  C. 
Black  Minorca  chicks  to  be  delivered  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  end  of  March,  date  to  be 
set  by  the  hatchery.  I  thought  wdien  I 
ordered  these  chicks  they  were  coming 
from  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  You  can  imagine 
my  surprise  w’hen,  the  first  week  of  April, 
I  received  200  Barred  Rock  chicks  from 
Independence,  la.,  and  in  zero  weather. 
Consequently,  67  were  dead  on  arrival ; 
at  the  end  of  18  hours  147  were  dead.  T 
was  not  able  to  raise  a  single  chick  of 
that  lot.  Mr.  Cobb  very  considerately 
offered  to  replace  chicks  dead  on  arrival, 
lie  did.  They  came  from  Van  Wert,  O. 
I  then  canceled  my  order  for  the  Minorca 
chicks,  and  had  him  send  me  100  Minorca 
eggs  for  my  deposit  ($10).  The  eggs  ar¬ 
rived  some  time  later,  packed  in  one-half 
of  .a  30-dozen  egg  case ;  just  plain,  or¬ 
dinary  common  fillers  and  flats  for  great 
big  Minorca  eggs,  sold  at  a  price  of  10 
cents  each.  You  can  imagine  the  mess 
they  arrived  in;  43  out  of  100  were 
broken;  the  tops  shoved  right  down  into 
the  insides.  T  should  say,  from  my  ex¬ 
perience.  that  he  (Cobb)  is  “some”  poul¬ 
try  and  business  man.  f.  w.  a. 

New  York. 

■  We  do  not  want  to  appear  as  criticiz¬ 
ing  any  poultryman  for  the  loss  of  chicks 
shipped  in  zero  weather.  We  desire  those 
ordering  chicks  in  any  weather  to  realize 
that  they  are  assuming  a  risk.  If  the 
chicks  are  either  chilled  or  overheated  in 
transit,  loss  is  the  result.  But  where  we 
hold  Mr.  Cobb  guilty  is  in  soliciting  or¬ 
ders  by  advertisements  giving  address  as 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  and  having  the  orders 
filled  by  some  hatchery  in  Iowa.  There 
is  altogether  too  much  of  this  sort  of 
“jockeying”  in  the  baby  chick  business. 

Find  inclosed  literature  from  the  Mil¬ 
ler  Strong  Drug  Company,  which  I  think 
will  be  self-explanatory.  I  am  the  owner 
of  one  share  of  preferred  stock,  for  which 
I  paid  $100.  and  one  share  of  common, 
$25.  You  will  see  what  they  are  going 
to  do  now.  They  demand  $18.75.  Is 
there  any  way  for  me  to  get  my  money 
back?  I  mean  the  $125  which  I  paid  for 
the  Miller  Strong  stock,  or  must  I  send 
them  |lie  $1S.75  and  take  a  chance  on 
being  able  to  sell  the  new  stock  when  I 
get  it,  in  one  vear’s  time?  p.  f. 

New  York. 

The  Miller  Strong  Company,  Buffalo. 
N.  1\,  we  have  regarded  as  a  question¬ 
able  promotion,  on  which  dividend  pay¬ 
ments  have  ceased.  The  corporation  now 
announces  that  it  has  consolidated  with 
the  Co-operative  Drug  Company  and 
American  *Drug  Stores  of  Philadelphia. 
Investors  in  Miller  Strong  Company  are 
asked  to  exchange  their  holdings  for  stock, 
of  American  Drug  Stores,  Inc.,  with  the 
provision  that  the  investor  subscribe  to 
15  per  cent  of  additional  stock  of  the 
American  Drug  Stores.  We  cannot  sug¬ 
gest  how  P.  F.  can  get  his  money  out  of 
the  proposition,  but  we  do  advise  him  not 
to  put  any  more  in. 


A  young  Swede  appeared  at  the  coun¬ 
ty  judge's  office  and  asked  for  a  license. 
“What  kind  of  a  license?”  asked  the 
judge.  “A  hunting  license?”  “No,”  was 
the  answer.  “Aye  tank  aye  bane  hunt¬ 
ing  long  enough.  Aye  want  marriage 
license.” — Credit  Lost. 


For  those  who  like  to  read  the  lighter 
or  more  personal  form  of  historical  writ¬ 
ings.  the  book  by  Chaunce.v  M.  Depew* 
entitled  “My  Memories  of  Eighty  Years” 
will  prove  very  entertaining.  Mr.  Depew 
has  been  a  public  character  for  more  than 
60  years.  He  has  seen  much  of  life,  and 
has  met  all  sorts  of  people,  many  of 
whom  were  of  large  account  in  making 
history.  His  comments  regarding  some 
of  these  characters  are  very  entertaining. 
Some  of  our  people  who  appear  to  be¬ 
lieve  everything  they  see  in  print,  do  not 
understand  how  propaganda  is  distribut¬ 
ed.  Every  large  corporation,  and  usually 
every  prominent  public  man,  has  some 
personal  method  for  getting  information 
into  the  press,  and  this  has  become  some¬ 
thing  wrorse  than  a  science  with  many  of 
them.  Mr.  Depew  gives  one  incident 
which  illustrates  something  of  the  way 
this  is  done.  He  says  that  one  night, 
long  ago,  after  he  had  retired,  he  was 
called  up  and  told  that  a  man  was  very 
anxious  to  see  him.  He  knew  the  man 
to  be  a  newspaper  reporter  with  whom 
he  had  talked  on  former  occasions.  This 
man  frankly  told  him  that  he  was  in 
trouble.  His  wife  was  sick  and  the 
physicians  had  told  him  that  she  must 
be  taken  to  a  Western  State  at  once, 
but  he  had  no  money  to  pay  the  bill. 

“Now%”  he  said,  “Mr.  Depew*,  I  have 
not  come  here  to  beg  or  borrow,  but  I 
want  you  to  give  me  some  kind  of  a 
story  or  interview.  I  will  take  it  dowm 
and  sell  it  for  what  I  can  get?’-’’- 

Mr.  Depew*  said  that  he  gave  the  man 
a  sort  of  veiled  interview,  talking  gen¬ 
erally,  or  hinting  at  things  without  ap¬ 
parently  saying  any  thing  definite.  On 
the  strength  of  Depew’s  reputation,  this 
man  sold  the  story  for  enough  to  more 
than  pay  for  taking  his  w*ife  away  to 
safety. 

Probably  that  is  a  fair  illustration  of 
the  wmy  many  of  these  stories  with  big 
black  headings  are  prepared. 

In  another  part  of  his  book  Mr.  Depew 
said  he  talked  w*ith  Gladstone,  w’ho  was 
at  that  time  Premier  of  England,  the 
greatest  man  in  the  British  Empire.  Glad¬ 
stone  asked  many  questions  about  the 
large  fortunes  in  the  United  States,  and 
he  wanted  to  know  all  about  the  man  who 
was  then  reputed  to  be  the  richest  Amer¬ 
ican.  Mr.  Depew  told  him  that  this  man 
was  probably  worth  at  least  one  hundred 
million  dollars.  Then  Gladstone  wanted 
to  know  how  this  money  was  invested. 
The  ’answer  w*as,  “In  fluid  securities, 
which  can  be  turned  into  cash  in  a  short 
time.”  Mr.  Gladstone  became  quite  ex¬ 
cited  and  said  that  such  a  man  was  dan¬ 
gerous  not  only  to  his  own  country,  but 
to  the  world.  With  that  amount  of  ready 
money  he  could  upset  the  exchanges  and 
paralyze  the  borrowing  powrer  of  nations. 
Depew  referred  to  a  w*ealthy  Englishman, 
but  Gladstone  replied  that  his  property 
w*as  in  lands  which  he  could  not  sell,  and 
which  were  burdened  with  settlements  of 
generations  and  obligations  which  could 
not  be  avoided.  The  Rothschilds  were 
at  that  time,  the  richest  family  in  the 
world,  but  Gladstone  said  their  fortunes 
were  scattered  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  unsettle  the 
world’s  market.  Gladstone’s  objection  to 
great  fortunes  lay  in  the  fact  that  they 
w*ere  invested  so  as  to  be  immediately 
available  by  a  single  man  for  specula¬ 
tion.  Since  his  day  these  great  for¬ 
tunes  have  accumulated  so  that  a  few 
men  have  it  in  their  pow*er  to  control  ab¬ 
solutely  the  world’s  money  and  markets. 
Yet  the  great  majority  of  people  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that  there  can  be  any 
danger  in  this. 

Mr.  Depew  tells  a  story  of  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,  w*ho  was  a  great  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  New  York  State, 
and  in  the  nation.  Mr.  Tilden  was  an 
exceedingly  wealthy  man.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  being  very  “near,”  or 
“close.”  A  Methodist  church  in  one  of 
the  mining  district  of  Pennsylvania  was 
burned,  and  the  preacher  came  to  New 
York,  hoping  to  raise  money  enough  to 
build  a  new*  church.  In  some  way  he  was 
able  to  get  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Tilden, 
and  laid  his  case  before  the  Governor. 
Tilden  told  him  that  he  was  overwhelmed 


with  applications,  and  did  not  think  he 
could  do  anything,  but  when  the  preacher 
told  him  that  the  most  of  his  people  had 
formerly  been  Republicans,  but  had  all 
voted  for  Tilden  at  the  last  election,  the 
Governor  became  interested,  and  he  final¬ 
ly  got  to  the  point  where  he  told  this 
preacher  that  he  thought  so  well,  of  his 
story  that  he  would  give  him  all  he  had. 
The  preacher  for  a  moment  had  a  dream 
of  building  a  cathedral,  but  he  came  down 
to  earth  when  Tilden  produced  $2.50, 
which  proved  to  be  all  he  had  with  him. 

Mr.  Depew*  has  been  a  railroad  man  all 
his  life,  and  naturally  takes  the  railroad 
side  in  transportation  discussions.  To 
make  his  point  he  tells  of  an  agricultural 
district  where  farm  lands  were  worth 
barely  $2  an  acre,  and  where  it  was  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  sell  grain  or  similar 
farm  produce  because  they  could  not  be 
transported  properly.  Then  there  came 
a  railroad,  built  through  that  section,  and 
opening  it  up  so  that  before  many  years 
all  the  farm  land  was  worth  $200  or 
more  per  acre,  and  farm  crops  rose 
greatly  in  value.  Depew,  of  course, 
claims  that  this  was  all  due  to  the  rail¬ 
roads,  and  he  says  that  this  vast  increase 
in  agricultural  value  was  due  to  trans¬ 
portation.  while  backers  of  the  railroad 
lmd  only  received  annually  5  to  7  per  cent 
on  their  investment.  That,  of  course,  is 
a  very  pretty  way  of  putting  it,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  once  heard  an  old 
farmer  in  the  Hudson  Valley  put  it  this 
way : 

Pwo  lines  of  iron  and  steel  were  run 
between  -New  York  and  Albany.  The 
people  of  the  valley  gave  much  of  the  land 
free,  and  contributed  in  every  way  to 
have  the  railroad  start,  and  these  two 
line  of  rusty  rails  are  worth  more  than 
all  the  farms  in  the  valley  combined.” 


Conflicting  Feeding  Formulas 

The  Pennsylvania,  New’  York  and  New 
Jersey  stations  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  recom¬ 
mend  100  lbs.  each  of  bran,  cornmeal, 
middlings,  ground  oats  and  beef  scraps. 
For  baby  chicks  add  another  100  lbs.  of 
bran.  In  the  April  and  June  issues  of 
the  Poultry  Item ,  B.  F.  Kauff  savs  we 
feed  too  much  bran ;  that  it  is  low*  iu 
digestibility.  His  mash  formla  is  25  lbs. 
of  cornmeal,  ground  oats,  middlings,  20 
lbs.  beef  scraps,  4  lbs.  bonemeal.  and  his 
scratch  is  60  lbs.  corn.  10  lbs.  wheat,  30 
lbs.  oats.  I  wras  under  the  impression 
that  wheat  was  good  for  chickens  and 
that  corn  was  heating,  to  be  used  more 
in  the  cold  w*eather.  c.  j.  b. 

Newtown.  Pa. 

If  you  attempt  to  follow  outfall  of  the 
conflicting  ideas  in  poultry  feeding  and 
raising  that  you  can  find  in  print,  you 
will  be  very  likely  to  find  yourself  lost 
in  a  maze  of  knowledge,  semi-knowledge 
and  absolute  ignorance.  Better  adopt 
some  simple,  and  what  appears  to  you  to 
be  sensible,  plan  and  be  a  little  slow  to 
make  changes  without  good  reason.  The 
recommendations  of  the  various  poultry 
stations  may  usually  be  relied  upon,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  uniform  simply 
shows  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow 
any  single  hard  and  fast  method  to  be 
successful.  There  can  yet  be  found  flocks 
of  good,  healthy  chicks  that  have  never 
had  anything  to  eat  but  the  old-fashioned 
cornmeal  mush,  but.  under  the  conditions 
of  the  commercial  poultry  plant,  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  raise  chickens  upon  cornmeal 
alone  would  probably  result  disastrously. 
Bran  is  not  indigestible,  though  it  con¬ 
tains  a  greater  proportion  of  fiber  than 
many  other  concentrates.  It  is  rich  in 
other  needed  food  elements  and  its  fiber 
may  be  an  advantage  rather  than  other¬ 
wise.  Corn  is  suited  to  warm  weather 
as  w*ell  as  cold  weather  feeding;  in  fact, 
it  is  probably  the  best  single  grain  at  the 
poultryman’s  command.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  it  is  not  best  to  add 
other  grains  and  foods  to  the  poultry  ra¬ 
tion.  M.  B.  D. 


Policeman  :  “When  you  brought  the 
would-be  suicide  from  the  w*ater,  w*hat 
did  he  do?”  Rescuer:  “As  soon  as  I 
had  turned  my  back  he  hung  himself 
from  a  tree.”  “But  why  didn’t  you  cut 
him  down?”  “I  thought  he  had  hung 
himself  up  to  dry.”  - —  Kasper  (Stock¬ 
holm). 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issoe  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


BETTERS  ADDRESSED  TO  ADVERTISE¬ 
MENTS  SIGNED  WITH  A  BOX  NUMBER 
SHOULD  HAVE  THIS  NUMBER  PLAINLY 
MARKED  ON  THE  ENVELOPE.  WE  DO  NOT 
GIVE  OUT  THE  NAMES  OF  ADVERTISERS 
WHOSE  AD  IS  SIGNED  WITH  A  BOX  NUM¬ 
BER. 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply, 
stating  age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if  possible)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  ,N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED — Farmer,  single;  grapes,  apples,  and 
poultry;  no  dairy;  $05  first  month,  and  if 
satisfactory  $75  after,  and  more  money  to  ex¬ 
ceptional  hustler;  no  cigarettes.  GEO.  MOR¬ 
RISON,  Dutchess  Co.,  Arlington,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Respectable  lady  for  housekeeper 
on  beautiful  farm  at  Coxsaekie;  no  objection 
to  one  child.  Write  to  JESSE  COLLIER,  Cox¬ 
sackie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  men  as  teamsters  and  dairy¬ 
men  on  farm  near  New  York;  state  expedi¬ 
ence  and  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  3655, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED — Families  with  boys  and  girls  over 
10;  light  clean  work,  good  living  conditions 
and  schools;  also  farmers,  teamsters  and  a 
handv  man  for  repairing  farm  machinery  and 
rough  carpenter  work.  ADVERTISER  3060, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  dairy  farm;  wife 
must  board  one  or  two  help;  $80  month  and 
good  7-room  house;  man  must  have  best  ref¬ 
erences;  state  age.  ADVERTISER  3667,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ 

WANTED — Married  man  in  dairy,  to  handle  17 
cows;  must  be  first-class  cow  man  and  reli¬ 
able-  good  wages  and  modern  house;  permanent 
position;  no  objection  to  children.  GOBEL 
FARMS,  Annandale,  N.  J. _ 

HERDSMAN  wanted  for  registered  Guernsey 
herd  of1  50  animals;  man  must  be  competent 
and  able  to  conduct  tests;  applicants  must  be 
looking  for  a  permanent  job  and  willing  to 
work  to  produce  tip-top  results;  a  good  chance 
for  the  right  man  but  not  for  one  who  is  more 
interested  in  moving  pictures  than  caring  for 
cows.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  3256,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED— Single,  assistant  herdsman  to  work 
in  registered  Jersey  herd.  HALCYON 
FARMS,  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 

FARMER,  married,  for  large  commercial  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farm;  fine  buildings  and  equipment; 
location  Northern  New  Jersey;  must  be  an 
experienced  teamster  and  all  around  man; 
wages  $70  with  house,  wood,  and  two  quarts 
milk;  position  open  for  a  single,  experienced 
man  at  $50,  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
3690,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN  for  large  commercial  plant  in 
New  Jersey;  good  location,  fine  buildings  and 
equipment;  house  five  rooms;  wages  $70  a 
month,  wood  and  two  quarts  milk;  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced;  position  also  for  a  single  man  at 
$50  a  month.  ADVERTISER  3691,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED — Single  dairyman,  small  herd  Guern¬ 
seys,  private  place;  make  butter;  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected,  with  room.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3698,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Young  Scotchman  with  knowledge  of 
gardening  and  chickens;  state  experience  and 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  3699,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — Single  teamster,  on  private  estate, 
relieve  dairyman,  alternate  Sundays  and  holi¬ 
days;  room  furnished;  state  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  3697,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Clean,  experienced  dry-hand  milker 

for  certified  dairy;  15  Holstein  cows;  wages 
$60  and  maintenance;  ten-hour  day;  no  out¬ 
side  work;  located  right  next  to  Somerville, 
population  7,000  ;  36  miles  to  New  York  City, 
New  Jersey  Central.  RARITAN  \  ALLEY 
FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J.  _ 

RELIABLE  single  man  wanted  on  small  farm 

near  Ossining;  milk  cows  and  do  general  farm¬ 
ing  on  small  scale;  11  cows,  2  horses  and  about 
10  acres  under  cultivation;  good  steady  position. 
CHAS.  H.  PAPE,  Ossining,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Herdsman,  married,  wife  to  board 
the  help;  also  assistant  herdsman;  working 
farm  foreman,  and  one  farm  teamster;  must  be 
capable,  honest,  faithful,  and  industrious;  good 
wages  and  board;  advancement;  reference  re¬ 
quired;  call  or  address  Manager  MACBRAE 
FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED— Middle-age  man  who  can  milk; 

must  know  how  to  handle  cows;  state  wages. 
D.  G.  EIGHMEY,  Delhi,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Sterling  executive  couple  as  care¬ 

taker  of  boys,  and  cook  for  small  family;  no 
objection  to  child;  salary  $1,500  and  home; 
for  particulars,  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass.  .  


WANTED  for  private  estate  near  Buffalo,  N. 

Y.,  single  men  to  work  in  garden  and  grounds; 
work  lasts  until  November  31;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages  expected.  Apply  J.  WALKER, 
Derby,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  white  man  to  Work  in  dairy; 

must  be  good  milker  and  caretaker;  state 
wages  in  first  letter.  BLOOMINGDALE  FARMS, 
Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED — Farmers,  2,  for  general  farm 
work;  apply  by  mail  or  in  person.  HIGH¬ 
LAND  FARMS,  Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MILKER  WANTED — Single  man  to  milk  and 
take  care  of  cows;  no  farm  work;  must  be 
an  experienced  dry  hand  milker  and  cowman; 
wage  $65  and  board:  state  age,  nationality  and 
experience.  BOX  171,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Intelligent  woman,  neat  and  re¬ 
fined,  with  son  attending  high  school,  to  as¬ 
sist  in  housework  in  family  of  three  adults; 
must  be  used  to  country  life  and  desirous  of  a 
good  home;  fine  opportunity  for  son  to  earn 
money  while  attending  school  also  chance  to 
learn  good  trade;  house  has  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  one  mile  from  school;  town  of  13,000 
population;  state  wages,  nationality,  age  and 
full  details  in  first  letter.  GEO.  E.  SOUTH- 
WORTH,  Milford,  Conn. 


WANTED  to  get  in  touch  with  party  capable 
of  handling  large  farm,  who  understands  care 
of  live  stock;  will  sell  or  let  on  shares  for 
1924;  some  capital  necessary;  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  with  sons;  useless  to  reply  with¬ 
out  giving  satisfactory  references  as  to  honesty 
and  industry.  ADVERTISER  3718.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  POULTRYMAN  on  commercial 
poultry  farm:  steady  position;  state  age, 
height,  and  experience;  $40  per  month  with 
board.  FOX  POULTRY  FARM,  Metuchen, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Single,  experienced  dairyman,  for 
small  registered  herd  on  private  estate; 
must  be  clean,  willing,  obliging  and  good  but¬ 
ter  maker;  wages  $120  per  month,  with  furn¬ 
ished  room;  conveniences  provided  for  boarding 
self  on  place;  good  position  for  right  man. 
Supt.  FRANKLIN  FARM,  Sewickley,  Pa. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  for  clean,  year  round 
job  for  dairy  and  farm  work;  must  be  hustler; 
prefer  German,  Hollander  or  Dane:  state  wages 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3721,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Best  man  in  seven  States  for  dairy- 
room;  state  experience  and  terms;  also 
driver  to  run  high-class  milk  route;  must  be 
positively  capable  and  reliable;  references;  par¬ 
ticulars  on  request.  BROADHURST-SCUD- 
DER  FARMS,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  Cleveland  tractor  operator; 

single  man  who  has  the  qualifications  to  be¬ 
come  a  New  Jersey  licensed  driver;  driving  to 
market  when  necessary;  state  wages  and  ex¬ 
perience;  we  furnish  board;  write  or  come 
personally.  LOSITO  BROS.,  Pleasant  Valley 
Way,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  —  100-acre  farm,  near 
Mount  Kisco,  Westchester  County;  comfortable 
house;  wife  to  board  two  or  three  men;  practi¬ 
cal  farm;  20  cows;  large  apple  crop;  experi¬ 
enced  all  farm  machinery,  gas  engines,  under¬ 
standing  minor  repairs,  automobiles  particularly; 
state  experience,  terms,  reason  leaving  previous 
positions.  ADVERTISER  3728,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Young  man,  single,  Protestant,  to 
learn  the  poultry  business  on  modern  plant; 
state  wages  wanted  with  room  and  board;  no 
experience  necessary.  IRVING  STOCK  FARM, 
Friendship,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  man  on  milk  farm,  milking 
machines  used;  state  age,  wages  expected; 
give  references  in  first  letter.  S.  D.  NEWELL, 
Bristol,  Conn. 

FARM  HAND,  one  who  has  some  knowledge  of 
poultrv  and  capable  of  doing  general  farm¬ 
ing.  RICHLAND  FARMS,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


ASSISTANT  HERDSMAN,  Guernseys,  good  dry- 
hand  milker,  willing  to  do  some  outside  work; 
single;  wages  $55  and  board;  must  have  good 
references,  personal  preferred;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion,  starting  about  August  15.  ADVERTISER 
3726,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Sterling  couple  for  night  watchman 
and  laundress;  no  objection  to  child;  salary 
$1,440  and  home;  for  particulars  COUNTY 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


LETTERS  ADDRESSED  TO  ADVERTISE- 
ENTS  SIGNED  WITH  A  BOX  NUMBER 
IOULD  HAVE  THIS  NUMBER  PLAINLY 
ARKED  ON  THE  ENVELOPE.  WE  DO  NOT 
[VE  OUT  THE  NAMES  OF  ADVERTISERS 
TTncrr>  a  in  tq  aTC.vru  XVTTTT  A  ROX  NUM¬ 


BER. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  eighteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  at  present  in  charge  of  commercial 
plant,  is  open  to  good  proposition;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3636,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  on  up-to- 
date  farm  or  estate;  experienced  in  breeding 
purebred  Holstein  cattle,  and  producing  fancy 
market  milk;  position  must  be  large  enough  to 
pay  salary  of  at  least  $2,000  yearly;  if  you 
have  such  to  offer  will  be  glad  to  detail  my 
experience  in  a  personal  interview.  G.  A.  LAW- 
SON,  Sharon,  Conn. 


POSITION  as  manager  of  large  poultry  plant  or 
farm;  20  years’  experience  in  poultry,  farm¬ 
ing  and  milk  business;  Protestant;  American; 
36  years  old;  married:  honest  and  no  bad  habits; 
best  references.  Write  for  full  particulars  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3670,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable  men  and  women,  single  or 

married,  good  character,  best  of  habits;  de¬ 
partment  work  boy’s  school,  as  seamstress, 
housekeeper  of  dormitory,  etc.;  salary  varies 
from  $500  to  $1,000  each,  depending  on  posi¬ 
tion  and  responsibility;  references  and  experi¬ 
ence  required;  particulars,  BOX  708,  Lawrence, 
Mass. _ _ _ 

WANTED — White  married  man,  with  small 
familv  for  dairying  and  general  farm  work; 
state  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER,  87 
West  Main  Street,  Somerville,  N.  J. _ 

MILKERS— Dry  hand,  white,  single,  20  to  30 

cows,  twice  a  day  with  no  other  work;  $60 
ppr  month  with  board  and  room;  liberal  bonus 
to  competent  milkers;  also  barn  men,  $50  per 
month:  permanent  positions;  10-hour  day. 

WALKER  GORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  Plains- 
boro,  N.  J. _ _ 

WANTED  —  Milker,  two-times-a-day,  $50  a 

month  and  board;  modern  barn; excellent 
living  conditions  and  board.  GLEN  FOLKD 
FARMS,  Torresdale,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  young  man,  college 
training,  8  years’  experience,  desires  position 
as  manager;  prefer  plant  on  estate  or  institu¬ 
tion  where  ability  and  honesty  are  appreciated; 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  3686,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Widow  with  child  six,  desires 
permanent  position  in  refined  country  home; 
personal  references;  state  particulars  and  com¬ 
pensation;  prefer  good  home.  ADVERTISER 
3700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  reliable  couple  with  two 
hoys,  one  6  and  other  3  years  old;  man  ex¬ 
perienced  poultry  man  and  dairyman,  first-class 
butter  maker;  woman  care  for  boarding  house; 
A1  references.  Address  DAIRYMAN  N,  56 
Academy  Road,  North  Andover,  Mass. 


WORKING  farm  foreman;  married,  two  in 
family,  girls;  life  experience  on  horses;  up- 
to-date  in  dairy,  crops  and  general  farm;  can 
handle  all  farm  machinery;  age  41;  A1  refer¬ 
ences;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3710,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Herdsman,  life  experi¬ 
ence  in  dairy;  understand  the  breeding  and 
raising  of  calves,  the  run  of  milk,  machinery, 
also  the  feeding  and  care  of  certified  milk 
and  Grade  A;  the  best  of  references;  married, 
two  in  familv;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3709,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  married  American  as 
working  foreman  or  head  herdsman;  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  farming.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3706,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  of  trust  l>y  a  young  wo¬ 
man  of  37.  ADVERTISER  3703,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  September  15  position  as  herds¬ 
man  in  high-class  herd  only;  experienced  in 
showing,  fitting,  testing  and  have  had  good 
success  with  calves;  reason  for  changing,  pres¬ 
ent  employer  going  out  of  business;  30  years 
old,  married  with  one  child;  best  of  reference. 
ADVERTISER  3717,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  position  as  working  manager  or  fore¬ 
man;  married,  small  family;  lifetime  experi¬ 
ence  in  farming  and  dairy,  all  machinery  and 
tractor;  college  training.  ADVERTISER  3716, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  clean,  experienced,  good  milker, 
wants  position  where  he  can  learn  butter 
making  and  milk  testing.  ADVERTISER  3715, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  around  cattle,  clean, 
wants  position  as  herdsman’s  assistant  on 
small  estate.  ADVERTISER  3714,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


REFINED  American  lady  wishes  position  as 
housekeeper.  ADVERTISER  3722,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  as  poultryman; 

good  references.  ADVERTISER  3723,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Farm  having  recently  been 
sold,  also  personal  property;  American,  agri¬ 
cultural  training,  31,  married,  2  children; 
5  years  superintendent  large  estate,  past  2 
years  in  business  for  myself;  can  arrange  for 
interview;  No.  1  references.  ADVERTISER 
3720,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  creamery; 

6  years’  experience  barn  and  creamery  work; 
single;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  3727, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  FARMER,  dairy,  fruit,  and  poultry, 
will  run  plaee  for  owner;  offers  solicited; 
full  details  in  first,  letter;  New  ‘York  State  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  3724,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  In  A1  condition;  land  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


206- ACRE  FARM — 32  registered  and  grade  Hol- 
steins,  purebred  Lakenvelders;  50  acres  tim¬ 
ber,  apple  orchard,  complete  farm  equipment. 
C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnati^,  N.  Y. 


HARDWARE  and  plumbing  business  for  sale  in 
Jersey’s  rich  farm  county;  business  estab¬ 
lished  in  1876;  splendid  opportunity.  BOX  292, 
Wliitehouse  Station,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  chicken  farm,  11  acres,  in¬ 
eluding  7-room  frame  house,  6  modern  chicken 
houses,  1,500  White  Leghorns,  mare,  goat  just 
fresh,  barn,  carriage,  and  complete  equipment; 
excellent  location;  capable  of  expansion  and 
now  paying  large  returns:  reason  for  selling, 
death.  Apply  P.  J.  DIAMOND,  Germonds,  New 
City,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.;  40  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstown; 
825  apple  trees,  standard  varieties;  12  acres 
peaches;  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  strawber¬ 
ries,  pears,  cherries,  raspberries,  currants  and 
asparagus  in  abundance;  stone  house  and  barn; 
20  acres  woodland;  good  markets;  deal  includes 
all  crops  and  machinery,  Pordson  tractor,  Bean 
power  spraver,  horses,  chickens  and  bees;  bar¬ 
gain  at  $15,000.  F.  H.  YARNALL,  934  High 
Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


ONE  of  the  best  poultry  plants  near  New  York 
will  be  sold  on  very  favorable  terms;  $4,500 
cash  required;  unusual  opportunity  to  step  into 
a  profitable  business.  C.  S.  BARKELEW, 
Millington,  N.  J. 


50  ACRES  and  new  6-room  bungalow,  boauti- 
fullv  located,  within  commuting  distance  of 
New  York;  choice  tillage,  suitable  for  fruit, 
truck,  poultry:  $4,000  cash,  balance  easy  terms. 
C.  S.  BARKELEW,  Millington,  N.  J. 


PRODUCING  FRUIT  FARM — Sure  income,  con¬ 
sisting  of  165  acres,  1,600  apple  trees,  Mac¬ 
kintosh  Reds,  Baldwins  and  Wealtliies;  pears, 
quinces,  grapes,  and  strawberries;  situated  in 
the  fruit  belt,  52  miles  from  Boston,  State 
road  all  the  way;  1,000  to  2,000  cords  of  wood; 
buildings  in  excellent  condition,  also  buildings 
for  600  hens,  tools  and  farm  machinery  go  with 
farm;  trout  stream  running  through  farm; 
should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated;  price  $17,000. 
ADVERTISER  3665,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  place  on  main  automobile 
road,  also  within  commuting  distance  of  New 
York:  state  price.  C.  PREUSS,  415  Charlotte 
PL,  Glendale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  poultry  farm  for  sale,  fully  equipped. 
THOS.  BOULTON,  owner,  Lincoln  City,  Del. 


COMMUTERS  little  farm  on  Lackawanna,  31 
miles  out;  new  6-room  house,  hath,  all  im¬ 
provements;  American  neighborhood;  4%  acres 
of  land;  10  minutes  walk  to  depot  and  village; 
$8,500,  half  cash,  balance  as  rent;  inspection 
any  week  day.  JOHN  V.  HAAS,  Homeville, 
Millington,  N.  J. 

z. _ _ _ — — - 

FOR  SALE — Eastern  shore  waterfront,  poultry, 
fruit  and  truck  farm;  223  acres,  100  under 
cultivation;  beautiful  location;  fine  beach, 
oysters,  fishing,  bathing;  1,000,000  feet  tim¬ 
ber;  good  buildings;  price  $12,000,  $2,500  cash. 
W.  J.  VESSEY,  Slielltown,  Md. 


WANTED — A  good  sized  portable  house,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition;  state  details  and  price  f.o.b 
ears.  JULIA  STUART,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT — Poultry  farm  for  cash  or  share  of 
profit;  Central  Pennsylvania;  1,500  layers; 
unlimited  range;  8,400  incubator  capacity;  es¬ 
tablished  egg  and  chick  trade.  WM.  SEIDEL, 
Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Cortland  county  dairy  farm  with 
crops;  price  reasonable.  VAUGHAN,  Oin- 
cinnatus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pine  old  Dutch  Col,  house,  re¬ 
cently  renovated,  all  improvements  except 
gas;  large,  good  outbuildings;  2%  acres  land; 
3  miles  from  Plainfield  on  main  road;  near 
school  and  trolley,  easy  commuting  to  New 
York  City;  $12,500.  Apply  owner,  JAS.  A. 
HOWE,  Mountain  Ave.,  Scotch  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SUCCESSFUL  poultry  farm,  Lakewood,  N.  J.; 

16  acres,  equipped,  stocked,  capacity  1,200 
layers,  2,000  chicks,  incubation  2,300;  rural 
delivery,  electricity,  telephone;  new  5-room 
house;  cash  $2,500,  balance  mortgage.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3688,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


INVESTIGATE  —  Fine,  nearly  level,  200-acre 
farm,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.,  well  located;  furn¬ 
ace  heated  house;  large  barn,  silo;  railroad 
stop;  desirable.  Address  now,  J.  D.,  Lock 
Box  94,  Mercer,  Pa. 


DAIRY  FARM— 138  acres,  90  level  highly  cul¬ 
tivated;  well  watered;  seven-room  house;  slate 
roof  barn  and  sheds;  one  mile  from  railroad 
and  trolley;  five  from  Norwich;  located  both 
sides  State  road  between  two  villages;  Deleo- 
Light;  Hinrnun  milker;  running  water  in  barn; 
must  be  sold;  bargain.  Write  GILBERT  S. 
RAYMOND,  Norwich,  Conn. 


PRACTICAL  farmer  to  take  full  charge  of  farm 
for  half  profits;  five  room  cottage,  bath;  on 
State  road  near  Bridgeport;  on  trolley  line; 
500  peach  and  200  pear  trees  bear  next  year; 
1,000  strawberry  plants;  planting  grapes  for 
next  year;  farm  100  acres;  every  sort  tool,  im¬ 
plements;  cows,  horse,  poultry;  good  apple 
orchard;  fuel,  vegetables,  milk  furnished;  city 
light  in  barn;  smoke  house.  Address  GUTH¬ 
RIE,  Oronoque,  Conn. 


VILLAGE  home  near  Albany,  3  miles  river 
view,  fruit,  shade,  10-rcom  house,  poultry 
house,  improvements;  bargain  $4,500.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3702,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  place,  1  to  10  acres,  more  if 
woodlot,  with  or  without  buildings;  good 
spading  soil;  water;  remoteness  no  objection  if 
good  roads;  within  100  miles  of  New  York; 
mountains  preferred;  cash  transaction,  or  would 
rent.  II.  B.,  231  Adelphi  street,  Brooklvu, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Lake  Point  Farm,  77  acres,  3J{s 
miles  from  Croton-on-Hudson  and  Harmon 
Stations;  apple  and  peach  orchards,  asparagus 
beds,  small  fruits;  chicken  houses,  barns,  silo, 
ice  house  and  pond,  garage;  large  new  house, 
16  rooms,  with  all  improvements;  tenant’s 
house;  for  further  particulars  address  JOHN¬ 
SON  BROS.,  K.F.D.,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  6-F-6. 


FOR  SALE — 42-acre  truck  and  fruit  farm 
located  half  way  between  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  Chester,  Pa.;  fine  wholesale  and  retail  mar¬ 
kets;  8-room  house  and  all  necessary  farm 
buildings,  also  6-room  bungalow  bringing  a  rent 
income  of  $240  yearly;  big  opportunity  for  live 
man;  write  for  particulars  to  JOSEPH  W. 
HAMILTON,  601  West  Ninth,  Wilmington,  Del. 


FOR  RENT — Modern  equipped  Virginia  dairy 
farm  producing  Grade  A  milk,  300  acres,  on 
50-50  basis;  receipts  on  farm  $11,000  per  year. 
ADVERTISER  3705,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Best  equipped  poultry 
plant  in  Massachusetts,  situated  at  Shirley, 
38  miles  from  Boston;  new  buildings,  houses  for 
1,000  hens;  over-head  automatic  feed  and  litter 
carrier,  running  water  in  every  house,  cement 
floors;  colony  houses;  brooders  for  4,000  ehix; 
incubator  3,600-egg  capacity;  Delco  electric 
plant ;  very  large  barn  with  rat  proof  feed  room 
and  chutes;  12  acres  of  land;  purchase  of  high- 
grade  stock  from  Amherst  Agricultural  College 
optional;  price  with  stock  $12,000;  without 
stock  $10,000;  rent  $1,000  per  year;  additional 
land  may  he  bought  or  rented  if  desired. 
HICKORY  FARM,  P.  O.  Townsend  Harbor, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Crate  and  tray  factory  and  feed 
mill;  11  acres  of  land,  new  house,  fruit;  on 
State  road,  near  lake,  JOHN  BOOROM,  owner. 
Cay  wood,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — My  10-acre  poultry  farm,  6-room 
house,  improvements,  old  shade;  2  miles  from 
Vineland  and  near  trolley;  poultry  capacity 
1,200  layers;  brooder  house  76  ft.  long;  will 
sacrifice  for  quick  sale;  only  $2,000  cash  needed, 
balance  mortgage.  ANNIE  McKILLIP,  105 
South  East  Boulevard,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — 70  acres,  six-room  improved  house, 
all  outbuildings,  running  water;  $50  month. 
MRS.  F.  SCHUBERT,  Three  Bridges,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — -100  acres,  2  houses,  2  barns,  all 
Improvements;  7  miles  from  Bridgeport.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3711,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  LEASE  for  term  of  years,  poultry  and  fruit 
farm;  45  acres;  107  miles  from  New  York 
City;  ideal  location  for  a  good  poultry  man; 
buildings  accommodate  2,000  chickens;  incuba¬ 
tor,  brooders,  colony  houses;  main  building  used 
for  Summer  boarders,  11  rooms,  big  dining 
room;  garage  with  3  rooms;  barn,  etc. ;  gas, 
spring  water;  stock  or  without;  for  particulars 
write  or  call  J.  CALDI,  23  East  86th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


72- ACRE  farm,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.; 

productive,  well-fruited,  wooded,  and  water¬ 
ed;  20  miles  from  Philadelphia  on  State  high¬ 
way;  %  mile  to  freight  and  passenger  elec¬ 
trics;  mile  to  churches,  high  school,  Ursinus 
College;  14-room  stone  house,  electric  lights, 
telephone,  shaded  grounds ;  2-story  stone  spring 
house,  never  failing  spring;  large  barn,  wagon 
house,  double  corn  crib,  large  piggery,  equipped 
carpenter  shop;  price  $9,500,  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3708,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ON  ACCOUNT  of  other  business  will  sell  or 
trade  my  Grade  A  dairy  farm  of  65  acres  for 
city  or  village  property;  1 %  miles  from  town 
and  railroad;  located  on  dirt  road;  will  sell 
for  $800  down  and  include  cattle  (13),  team, 
tools,  chickens,  turkeys,  and  some  furniture; 
if  interested,  inquire  at  once.  ADVERTISER 
3707,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

• - — — _ 

SOUTHOLI).  L.  I.,  N.  Y.— Farm,  31  acres,  in¬ 
cluding  6  acres  .woodland,  balance  under  cul¬ 
tivation;  no  trouble  to  rent  out  if  preferred; 
460  feet  on  L.  I.  Sound  frontage;  10-room  house, 
all  improvements;  barn,  garage,  chicken  houses; 
fine  lawns,  fruit,  shrubbery;  also  5-room  cot¬ 
tage,  improvements.  Apply  to  owner,  THOMAS 
J.  PHILLIPS. 


PITTSTOWN,  N.  Y.— 106  acres,  very  produc¬ 
tive;  dandy  big  set  buildings,  well  painted; 
spring  piped,  woodlot;  healthy,  beautiful  loca¬ 
tion;  stock,  tools,  crops;  $4,000.  ADVERTISER 
3701,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Attractive  country  home  and  hunt¬ 
ing  lodge;  8-rooms,  hath,  open  fireplace,  elec¬ 
tric  plant,  all  improvements;  wonderful  loca¬ 
tion  in  heart  of  Sullivan  County;  100  acres 
the  best  deer,  partridge,  fox,  rabbit  hunting 
grounds;  price  $15,000,  ADVERTISER  3719, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1009. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BooR-FREE 

tell*  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards, 
Writ*  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  VOX)  MONEY. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  30  DAYS 

SI  have  a  chance  to  sell  hy  mail, 
at  my  usual  LOW  PRICES,  the 
output  of  a  well-known  silo  con¬ 
cern.  Silos  absolutely  first-class, 

Omade  of  genuine  CLEAR  FIR. 
This  lumber  is  high-priced  and 
hard  to  get  this  year,  but  YOU 
KNOW  it  is  the  ONLY  SAFE 

Lwood  for  silos.  If  you  buy  through 
me  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FAC¬ 
TORY  you  can  BUY  THE  BEST 
and  PAY  LESS.  Your  neighbor 

I  probably  bought  a  t,  my  sale  last  year. 
Ask  him  how  much  he  saved.  This 
sale  lasts  30  days. 

M.  L.  SMITH 
113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


s 


STAY 


Built  in  every  detail  for 
long  1  ife  and  tight-fitting 
stability.  Heavy,  sound 
staves,  creosoted  ;  over¬ 
sized  threads  on  heavy 
steel  hoops.  Close-fit¬ 
ting  safe-like  doors. 
Handsome  red-cedar 
roof. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


GREEN  CftAC 
MOUNTAIN  dlwj 


Sara  roar  gram,  store  four  corn.  Sell  when  I 
prices  ere  rijfht.  the  difference  plas  the  I 
waste  that  feeds  the  rats  wi  1 1  D»7^  for  | 
CHAMPION  GRAIN  BIN9  end  CORN! 
CRIBS.  GET  PRICES,  sizes,  terms  and  I 
‘ruction  and  Im-  f 
31ns  end  Cribs.  I 

_  _  _  i  Improvements  I 

that  rive  biggest  values  for  your  money.  J 
Write  today .  Compare  In  prices,  quality, 
construction  end  improvements  with  any  a 
ether  and  your  choice  will  be  CbampioneX 

WESTERN  SILO  CO. 

235  Mitchell  Bldg.,  flpcjngteld.  Ohio 


THE  FRONT  thatgave 

THEC.RIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


AN  unobstructed  continuous  opening. 

Doors  absolutely  tight ,  but  will 
not  swell.  Permanent  steel  ladder  at¬ 
tached  to  front.  Everything  first-class 
and  prices  right.  Liberal  discount  to 
reliable  agents— Wanted  in  every  town. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  11  HUDSON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Tsvo  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”—  on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  NewlYork  City 
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A-:  The  Business  Farmer’s  Paper 

new  vork  City  UH 


Take  the  Worry  and  Waste 
a/rom  Thre  shi  Time 


THRESHERS 


are  compact,  simple,  light, 
strong.  Easy  to  transport 
over  hilly  land.  Require 
little  power;  thresh  all 
grains,  beans,  peas.  Five 
sizes — capacities  30  to  120 
bu.  oats  per  hour.  Made 
in  the  Gray  quality  way, 
to  last. 


IT  IS  one  thing  to  raise  the 
grain — another  thing  to  turn  all 
that  you  raise  into  income.  Every 
kernel  lost  after  it  is  produced  is  a 
double  loss — a  profit  loss  and  a  time 
loss. 

Trying  to  fit  your  harvest-time  work 
to  the  convenience  of  the  custom 
thresher  is  a  sure  way  to  invite  loss. 
Grain  threshes  out  cleanest  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  after  cutting.  The  owner 
of  a  Gray  Individual  Thresher  can 
quickly  dispose  of  the  threshing  job  at 
the  right  time  to  get  the  most  from  the 
crop — and  from  the  help. 

Gray  Line  Threshers  are  surprising¬ 
ly  inexpensive.  Cost  and  saving  con¬ 
sidered  they  are  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  of  farm  implements.  If  interested 
send  coupon  for  Catalog  and  Price 
List. 

A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons,  Inc. 

Box  lO  Poultney,  Vt. 

Factory  at  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 
Makers  of  the  famous  GRAY  LINE  WOOD  SAWS 


I  EADCLAD\  Galvanized  fToncan 


fowl  Metal  Roofing'! Specialist^ 

&«\C0NSUMERS\MFG.I&' 

il»  \  X  \  Isupply.  COl ' 1 ' 

,  /  \  \\  |  to  Ui£v\ 

P.O.BOX 342  |  MOUNDS'VILL^W.VA. 


Conductor 
j  Elbows- 
Fittings 

BaSte. 


The  Ireland  Geared  Hoists 

More  and  more  the  hoist  is  becoming  a  necessity 
to  tile  worthwhile  farmer.  In  storing  hay,  grain, 

potatoes,  or  ice,  it 
does  away  with  the 
services  of  the 
extra  hired  man. 

Write  for  circular 
and  price  sheet  to¬ 
day.  We  have  a 
hoist  especially 
adapted  for  hay¬ 
ing.  It  can  be 
operated  direct 
fom  the  load. 

Let  us  quote  you 
at  once. 

Ireland  Machinery  &  Foundry  Company 
11-13  State  Street,  Norwich,  New  York 


^foW 

rold  Direct  Aw*  Factory 

The  whole  line  of  f  amoas  Peerless  Fence; 

Barb  Wire-St«»l  Poita-Gate*— Koofinx  and 
Paints  ar#  now  being  sold  direct  from  factory 
at  40#  lower  prices.  Write  for  free  catalog— 
get  oar  NEW  low  prices  before  you  buy .  2 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 
Dept.4302  Cleveland,  Ohio 


HETZEL’S 

ELASTIC  TREE  CEMENT 

NON-POISONOUS  NON-PENETRATING 
Made  in  Red,  Black,  Brown  and  Gray  Colors 
Write  for  free  sample  and  prices 

Estate  of  J. 

Dept.  R.  N. 


G.  HETZEL 

Newark,  N.  J. 


GROUND  BURNT  LIME 
AT  PRE-WAR  PRICES 

Finely  ground,  ready  to  spread,  immediately  available,  highly  concentrated.  Sold 
either  in  bulk  or  100-lb.  bags.  Write  for  agency  prices,  naming  shipping  address. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD,  INC.  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 


WE 
SELL1 


fenc¬ 
ing 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

CORRUGATED- PLAIN —  V  CRIMP 

_ SHINGLES  —  SPOUTING  —  GUTTER 

PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  —  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLITS  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


Opportunity  Calls 

from  CANADA 

Visit  Canada  this  summer-see 
for  yourself  the  opportunities 
which  Canada  offers  to  both 
labor  and  capital— rich,  fertile, 
virgin  prairie  land,  near  rail¬ 
ways  and  towns,  at  $15  to  $20 
an  acre — long  terms  if  desired. 
Wheat  crops  last  year  the  big¬ 
gest  in  history;  dairying  and 
hogs  pay  well;  mixed  farming 
rapidly  increasing. 

Homeseekers’  Rales  on 
Canadian  Railroads 

If  you  wish  to  look  over  the 
country  with  a  view  to  taking 
up  land  get  an  order  from  the 
nearest  Canadian  Government 
Agent  for  special  rates  on 
Canadian  railroads.  Make  this 
your  summer  outing— Canada 
welcomes  tourists — no  pass¬ 
ports  required— have  a  great 
trip  and  see  with  your  own 
eyes  the  opportunities  that 
await  you. 

For  full  information,  with  free 
booklets  and  maps,  write 

to  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of 
Canadian  Dept,  ot  Immigration, 

W.  D.  SCOTT 

Room  105,  Norlite  Building 
Ottawa,  Canada 

Authorised  Ceaedieo  Gor't  Aft. 


Before  it  is  too  late  find  out  if  you 
have  sour  soil.  We  show  you  how. 

We  send  all  necessary  materials.  Same 
test  used  by  soil  experts.  FREE— No 
obligation.  Write  today  for  catalog-price. 

HOLDEN 

lime  and  phosphate  distributor 

cures  sour  soil  at  low  cost.  In¬ 
sures  bumper  crops.  Spreads  lime,  phos¬ 
phates,  all  fertilizers  1 61 2  ft.  wide  —  twice 
width  of  others.  Cuts  work 
and  time  in  half.  Fits  any  end 
gate  wagon.  Handle  material  »  SPREADS 
once.  Freight  car  to  field.  fif  |zt/n 
Write  for  latest  price.  ® 

THE  HOLDEN  CO.  In, 

PEORIA, 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galva¬ 
nized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  rooting  an d 
shingles  ateaveandgable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permit*  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  33  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


MAY  PRESSES 


(Durable,  easy  to 

•operate,  great  C*s 

i.  Many  size* 
horse 


r  pacifies.  ....... - 

''Engine,  belt,  hcri< 
■  ■  bower.  WRITE 

for  catalog,  fsirlcc  TODAYon  \ 

—King  of  Baler*/’ 

iCOLLINS  PLOW  COr 

2044\H*m£«hlE«  StuQulftQfJllk 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND¬ 
HAND  CARRIERS,  Peach 
Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  Onion 
Crates,  Baskets, EggCases,  Bask¬ 
ets  of  all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Packages.  All 
these  containers  are  in  as  good 
as  new  condition  and  ready  for 
instant  use.  Carlo!  shipments 
—Our  Specialty.  Let  Us  Quote  You— That’s  All ! 

THK  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  R,  801-808  Johnson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HAY  CAP  COVERS  % 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Write  for  Prices 

Dept.  R 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  ROBBINS,  Inc. 
26  Front  Street  -  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WATERPROOF  covers 

13  oz.  6x10  ft.,  waterproof,  #6  Other 
sizes  pro  rata  prices.  Write  for  sam 
pies.  State  size. 

W.  W.  STANLEY 

62  White  Street  New  York 


fHARVESTER^fif^^;; 

Mon  and  horse  eutaandabocka  aqua  I  Corn 

-  - -  Bfnder.  Soldin  every  state.  Only  |25wnlh 

fodder  tying  attachment.  Testimonial*  and  catalog  FREE  abowtn* 
picture  of  Harveater.  PROCt»»  MfC.  CO-  SaUaa,  IUa* 
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Dehydrated  Alfalfa;  A  New  Development 


lORMER  EXPERIMENTS. — For  some  time 
past  reports  have  reached  us  of  a  new 
process  for  quickly  curing  Alfalfa  and 
clover  hay ;  in  fact  all  forage  crops.  This 
device  was  said  to  he  patented,  after  the 
plan  for  dehydrating  vegetables  and  fruit 
by  passing  a  current  of  warm  air  rapidly  through 
the  green  plants.  Many  years  ago  we  read  of  a 
device  in  England  which  seemed  to  promise  some¬ 
thing  along  this  line.  In  that  experiment  a  long 
shed  of  iron  roofing  was  built  so  that  the  green 
grass  could  be  dumped  into  it  through  adjustable 
covers.  A  furnace  was  located  at  one  end  and  at 
the  other  an  engine  with  a  form  of  air-pump.  The 
heat  from  the  furnace  was  thus  forced  through  the 
green  grass  taking  a  large  portion  of  the  moisture 
with  it.  The  shed  or  cylinder  was  not  airtight  and 
the  whole  thing  was  rather  a  crude  performance,  yet 
it  proved  of  considerable  help  in  the  wet  climate 
of  England.  The  plan  did  not  seem  to  find  favor 


with  English  growers,  owing  to  the  cost  of  the  out¬ 
fit.  In  many  cases  they  seemed  to  prefer  to  stack 
the  wet  hay  in  the  open  air,  cover  it  with  thatch 
and  put  weights  at  the  top.  In  fact,  this  seems  to 
be  the  English  idea  of  a  silo  and  the  making  of 
silage. 

CONDITIONS  IMPROVED.— A.  J.  Mason,  an  en¬ 
gineer,  and  H.  W.  Helmer  of  Illinois,  seem  to  have 
adapted  this  plan  and  made  it  practical.  It  would 
be  a  long  story  to  try  to  tell  how  this  idea  grew.  In 
the  Middle  West  it  is  necessary  to  keep  rolling  soil 
constantly  covered  with  some  living  crop  in  order 
to  prevent  erosion  or  washing  of  the  land.  That  is 
a  great  problem  in  the  Middle  West,  and  farmers 
have  been  forced  to  study  it  carefully.  Another 
consideration  was  the  desire  to  increase  the  farm 
yield  per  acre  by  making  use  of  such  crops  as  Al¬ 
falfa,  Sweet  clover  or  the  common  forms  of  Red 
and  Alsike  clover.  There  are  many  parts  of  the 
country  where  these  crops  can  be  grown  success¬ 


fully,  yet  they  proved  partial  failures,  because  the 
weather  is  bad  when  the  crops  are  fit  to  cut,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  high  quality  of  hay. 
For  example,  this  is  particularly  true  of  many  parts 
of  the  Southern  States.  The  first  crop  of  Alfalfa 
is  frequently  lost  because  of  the  constant  rains 
which  occur  at  about  the  time  of  the  first  cutting. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  excellent  Alfalfa  are  wasted 
because  of  this  trouble.  It  is  evident  that  a  prac¬ 
tical  system  of  artificial  evaporation  would  not  only 
overcome  this  trouble,  but  make  a  higher  quality 
of  hay.  In  true  evaporation  nothing  is  removed 
from  the  product  except  the  moisture.  The  color 
is  retained  and  this,  of  course,  makes  a  quality  of 
Alfalfa  far  more  desirable  for  making  mixed  feed. 
As  compared  with  sun-cured  hay  a  product  /thor¬ 
oughly  evaporated  by  some  artificial  process  would 
show  a  higher  percentage  of  protein  and  fat  with 
probably  less  of  fiber.  All  shattering  of  leaves 
would  be  eliminated,  and  as  the  plants  never  touch 


Busy  With  the  Peach  Harvest.  Fig.  Jf  '/l 
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the  ground  in  curing  it  is  evident  that  the  product 
would  he  superior. 

1H)W  IK  IT  DONE? — With  these  considerations 
in  mind  Mr.  M'ason  and  Mr.  Helmer  have  spent 
many  years  in  trying  to  work  out  the  problem  and 
have  now  devised  a  practical  process.  The  green 
Alfalfa  is  taken  directly  from  the  mower  to  the 
evaporator.  Briefly  stated,  the  plan  consists  of  a 
loading  device  fitted  to  a  mower  winch  cuts  a  wide 
swath.  This  device  gathers  the  green  crop  from 
the  cutter-bar  directly  into  wagons  which  run  with 
a  hopper  bottom  and  move  through  the  field  by  the 
side  of  the  mower.  When  a  wagon  is  filled  in  this 
way  it  is  driven  to  the  curing  plant.  There  the 
green  grass  is  fed  mechanically  on  to  a  long  belt 
or  conveyor.  This  passes  slowly  through  a  drying 
chamber,  and  requires  about  32  minutes  to  pass 
through.  It,  requires  about  20  minutes,  depending 
upon  length  of  haul,  from  actual  cutting  until  the 
hay  is  turned  owt  at  the  end  of  the  drying  chamber 
completely  evaporated.  At  present,  coal  is  used 
for  fuel — the  heated  air  being  forced  through  the 
hay  as  it  passes  along  by  means  of  large  blower  fans. 

FACTORY  HAY-MAKING. — The  capacity  of  this 
device  is  said  to  be  large  and  the  process  is  con¬ 
tinuous.  It  could  be  run  through  the  day  or  just 
as  fast  as  the  green  Alfalfa  can  he  drawn  to  the 
drying  chamber.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  seems  to 
be  an  application  of  factory  methods  to  the  farm. 
Five  men  are  required  to  handle  the  apparatus. 
There  are  three  in  the  field  crew  to  cut  and  load 
the  grass  and  two  operating  at  the  plant;  the  work 
of  the  latter  being  practically  automatic.  This,  of 
course  is  a  great  labor  saving  over  the  sun-curing 
method.  While  this  process  is  working  effectively 
on  Mr.  Mason’s  farm  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
commercially.  We  think  there  are  great  possi¬ 
bilities  in  it,  especially  on  large  farms  and  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  Alfalfa  or  clover  can  be  grown,  yet 
where  the  weather  is  such  that  hay-making  becomes 
a  burden.  This  is  one  of  the  things  which  we  must 
account,  for  in  the  future,  and  evidently  one  of  the 
great  developments  which  in  the  future  will  make 
farming  more  of  a  factory  business  than  at  present. 


Skyscrapers  and  Their  Population 

|  Most,  of  our  people  live  in  what  is  known  as  the 
“open  country,”  with  plenty  of  elbow  room  and  a 
chance  to  move  around.  It  will  be  hard  for  some  of 
them  to  realize  how  closely  working  people  are  packed 
in  some  of  the  great  buildings  in  this  city.  In  order 
to  show  something  of  this  we  have  obtained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures.] 

HE  ground  area  occupied  by  the  Woolworth 
Building  amounts  to  about  29,500  square  feet. 
Although  a  recent  canvass  has  not  been  made,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  total  business  population  of  the 
building  would  be  about  1 2,000  people. 

The  ground  area  covered  by  the  'Singer  Building 
contains  27.273  square  feet.  The  census  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  taken  November  1,  1922,  showed  1,071  men.  and 
052  women,  a  total  of  2,323,  as  employed  or  doing 
business  in  the  building. 

The  ground  covered  by  the  Metropolitan  Building 
is  100,375  squre  feet,  and  its  business  population 
is  8,023. 

The  area  of  the  National  City  Bank  Building  in¬ 
side  55  Wall  street  building  lines  is  approximately 
30,900  square  feet.  There  are  approximately  2.500 
people  employed  in  this  building. 

The  Equitable  Building  occupies  the  entire  block 
bounded  by  Broadway,  Nassau,  Pine  and  Cedar 
streets,  containing  approximately  50,000  square  feet. 
The  building  is  40  stories  high  and  is  connected  by 
passageway  underground  with  the  Wall  Street  Sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Subway.  It  has  its  own  fire  and  police 
departments;  .also  self-contained  power  and  lighting 
plant.  The  building  has  63  elevators;  employs  500 
people  and  contains  1,225,000  rentable  feet,  and  pays 
to  the  city  of  New  York  approximately  $900,000 
taxes  yearly. 

The  Equitable  Building  in  New  York  is  the  largest 
office  building  in  the  world.  Now  and  then,  the  er¬ 
roneous  statement  is  made  that  the  General  Motors 
Building  in  Detroit  is  the  largest  building  in  the 
world.  But  that  is  not  so.  The  General  Motors 
Building,  however,  does  cover  a  larger  plot  of 
ground,  but  that  building  contains  only  20,000,000 
cubic  feet,  whereas  the  Equitable  Building  contains 
25,000,000  cubic  feet.  In  other  words,  the  Equitable 
Building  is  25  per  cent  larger  than  the  General 
Motors  Building. 

There  are  approximately  13,000  people  employed 
by  the  tenants  of  the  building.  There  are  approx¬ 
imately  90,000  people  carried  daily  on  the  elevators, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  about  200.000  people  pass 
to  and  fro  through  the  con-idors  every  day. 

Let  us  try  to  understand  what  this  means.  The 


ground  space  of  this  building  represents  about  one 
and  one-tenth  of  an  acre  of  land — but.  little  more 
than  a  garden  spot  on  most  farms.  There  are  13.000 
people  who  make  their  living  on  this  spot.  Count¬ 
ing  heads  of  families  as  representing  the  usual  num- 
ber  of  dependents,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  40,000  peo¬ 
ple  depend  for  their  living  on  wages  paid  out  on  this 
acre.  As  we  see,  about  200.000  people  pass  to  and 
fro  through  this  building.  A  few  comparative  figures 
will  show  what  this  means. 

In  all  of  the  United  States  there  are  but  32  cities 
with  a  population  greater  than  200,000.  The  entire 


A  colony  brooder  house  on  a  large  California  poultry 
farm.  We  might  call  it  a  chick  nursery. 


State  of  Nevada,  with  310,690  square  miles,  has  a 
population  of  only  77,407 ;  Wyoming  with  97,914 
square  miles,  has  a  total  population  of  194,402.  In 
10  days  there  will  pass  through  this  single  building 
twice  as  many  people  as  are  found  in  the  State  of 
Vermont.  The  population  of  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in¬ 
cluding  the  city,  is  1S6,106.  Take  the  stretch  of 
land  through  Central  New  York  with  its  population 
by  counties,  Tioga,  24.212;  Delaware,  42,744;  Sul¬ 
livan.  33,163;  Chenango,  34.969;  Schuyler,  13,098; 


Maryland  team,  winners  of  the  junior  dairy  cattle  judg¬ 
ing  contest  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  at  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  last  October,  and  winners  of  the  international 
judging  contest  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  July 
11.  Left  to  right :  Hubert  Snodgrass,  Charles  F.  Cush¬ 
ing  and  Richard  Wills.  All  17  years  of  age;  from 
Harford  County,  Maryland.  The  team  which  won  the 
contest  in  England  last  year  and  brought  the  gold  cup 
to  America  for  the  first  time  was  composed  of  boys 
from  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  who  had  previously  won 
the  national  live  stock  judging  contest  at  the  South¬ 
eastern  Fair  at  Atlanta.  The  team  which  went  abroad 
this  year  was  trained  by  County  Agent  B.  B.  Derrick 
of  Harford  County,  and  his  assistant,  George  R.  Stuntz. 
Mr.  Derrick  and  P.  W.  Chichester,  assistant  State  boys’ 
club  agent  for  the  University  of  Maryland  Extension 
Service,  accompanied  the  team. 


Otsego.  46,200 — there  are  fewer  people  in  all  this 
territory  than  the  crowds  which  surge  through  the 
gates  of  this  acre-field  on  Manhattan  Island  each 
day. 


Washing  on  Western  Soils 

GREAT  PROBLEM. — This  country  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  great  problems  of  various  kinds. 
It  would  seem  that  they  have  increased  since  the 
Great  War.  but  if  I  were  asked  to  name  what  I 
consider  the  greatest  problem  of  agriculture,  it 
would  be  one  that  we  have  always  had  with  us;  it 


is  the  washing  away  of  the  soil.  The  worst  thing 
about  it  is  that  there  seems  to  be  comparatively 
little  remedy.  We  have  the  problems  of  keeping 
up  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  of  drainage,  of  fighting 
various  insects  that  destroy  or  injure  our  crops ;  the 
problem  of  pi-ice,  that  of  cutting  down  the  altogether 
too  wide  margin  between  what  the  producer  gets  and 
the  consumer  pays;  the  problem  of  fair  transpor¬ 
tation  rates,  of  taxes,  and  good  government  in  gen¬ 
eral.  All  these  problems  we  can  in  a  way  get  at, 
and  may  hope  to  bring  about  improvements.  But 
the  problem  of  the  washing  away  of  the  soil  seems 
to  me  to  be  almost  hopeless.  I  suppose  that  those 
living  outside  the  prairie  section  of  our  country  may 
be  surprised  at  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  that  con¬ 
fronts  us  here. 

CHANGING  CONDITIONS— It  is  true  that  in  Illi¬ 
nois  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  is  so  level  that 
it  does  not  suffer  much  from  erosion.  Indeed,  when 

1  came  to  this  State  over  40  years  ago  the  great 
trouble  with  this  land  was  that  it  would  drown  out 
if  the  season  was  wet  in  the  Spring  as  it  usually 
was.  The  water  would  stand  between  the  corn  rows, 
the  hot  sun  would  come  out,  the  corn  would  turn 
yellow  and  be  a  practical  failure.  One  woman  who 
lived  oil  this  flat  land  used  to  say  that  every  drop 
of  rain  seemed  to  fall  on  her  heart.  But  times 
have  changed;  a  great  deal  of  this  flat  land  has 
been  tiled  and  the  land  has  gotten  drier  in  general. 

EROSION  ON  TIMBER  SOIL.— But  all  the  tim¬ 
ber  soil  of  the  prairie  States  is  subject  to  serious 
erosion.  Roughly  speaking  I  should  say  that  this 
comprised  something  like  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 
There  is  a  tremendous  power  in  water.  For  one 
thing  it  is  heavy,  as  we  learn  when  w-e  carry  a  pail 
of  it.  The  rain  comes  in  floods — much  faster  than 
the  soil  can  absorb  it;  it  seeks  the  lower  levels  and 
carries  away  some  of  the  best  soil  with  it.  No 
wonder  we  have  the  fertile  bottom  lands  along  all 
our  rivers.  Some  day  the  Mississippi  and  other 
rivers  entering  the  Gulf  are  going  to  fill  it  full  with 
the  soil  washed  from  the  farms  above.  It  will  not 
be  in  my  day,  and  it  may  take  thousands  of  years, 
but  it  is  going  to  be.  I  have  known  farms  to  be 
put  practically  beyond  further  cultivation  by  one 
great  rain.  I  knew  a  man  who  was  born  and  raised 
in  Kentucky.  He  left  there  when  a  young  man  and 
never  went  back  till  he  was  an  old  man.  He  could 
hardly  believe  his  eyes;  he  told  me  that  the  soil  of 
that  section  was  practically  gone. 

CONTROL  MEASURES.— What  can  be  done  to 
remedy  this  great  evil?  Something,  but  really  not 
very  much.  Of  course  all  this  washy  land  should 
be  kept  in  grass,  but  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  done. 
A  part  of  the  farm  must  be  cultivated.  The  level 
portion  is  often  fenced  off  into  small  fields,  but  this 
takes  lots  of  fence,  and  has  other  disadvantages. 
Where  this  washy  land  lies  next  to  the  prairie  it  can 
be  managed  by  cultivating  the  level  and  keeping 
the  other  for  pasture.  I  don't  say  but  what  some¬ 
thing  can  be  done  with  the  gullies  by  building  dams, 
or  by  filling  them  up  with  brush  or  straw.  But  it 
is  my  observation  that  one  is  likely  to  be  beaten  in 
the  end.  If  water  cannot  go  in  one  place  it  is 
likely  to  find  another.  I  lately  read  of  experiments 
being  made  by  terracing.  I  have  no  faith  what¬ 
ever  in  any  such  remedy.  It  seems  a  shame  that 
this  land  washes  the  way  it  does,  for  otherwise  it 
would  be  in  some  respects  the  best  land  we  have. 
It  is  the  only  land  for  fruit.  There  would  be  no 
trouble  if  only  the  rains  came  gently  and  not  in  such 
terrific  floods.  Last  Spring  was  the  worst  I  ever 
saw.  It  commenced  to  rain  the  last  of  February 
and  kept  it  up  till  about  the  middle  of  May.  No 
farming  could  be  done,  and  the  roads  were  quag¬ 
mires  with  no  bottom.  Then  it  turned  very  dry. 
This  kind  of  a  year  is  getting  to  be  typical.  All 
farmers  ought  to  go  to  heaven  when  they  die. 

A  DRAINAGE  QUESTION.— In  conclusion  I  want 
to  state  a  problem  that  is  worrying  me  and  possibly 
some  reader  may  be  able  to  offer  suggestions  that 
will  be  helpful.  I  have  a  run  that  goes  across  a 
pasture  for  40  rods.  It  used  to  be  not  more  than 

2  ft.  deep,  and  the  stock  had  no  difficulty  in  step¬ 

ping  across  it.  But  more  water  was  drained  into 
it  from  above,  and  the  last  two  or  three  years  it 
has  washed  out  till  it  is  now  6  ft.  deep  and  about 
10  ft.  across  at  the  top.  Water  sometimes  comes 
down  that  would  fill  a  2  or  3  ft.  tile.  Now  by  build¬ 
ing  four  or  five  dams  I  could  fill  up  this  run, 
provided  I  could  manage  the  water.  If  it  ran  over 
the  dams  holes  Avould  be  gouged  out.  If  it  did  not 
run  over  it  would  cut  a  channel  around.  I  see  no 
way  out  of  it  except  at  a  very  great  expense.  If 
anyone  has  solved  a  similar  problem  I  would  like 
to  know  of  his  method.  o.  J.  B. 

Illionis. 
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Getting  Hay  into  the  Bam 

WORKING  SHORT-HANDED— At  the  Tall 
Pine  Farm  they  are  having  the  usual  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  farmers  everywhere;  lots  of  work  and 
no  hired  man.  Fortunately  the  family  is  able  to  do 
a  good  deal,  and  the  work  is  going  along  pretty 
well.  The  hay  loader  is  almost  invaluable.  It  is 
work  for  one  man  to  load  after  the  loader,  but  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  have  an  extra  man  there. 
Some  of  the  time  a  10-year-old  boy  drives  the  team, 
and  of  course  it  is  necessary  to  stop  occasionally  and 
catch  up.  You  get  more  hay  at  a  time  with  a 
loader,  for  the  load  readily  runs  higher,  and  com¬ 
monly  it  is  wider.  Besides,  the  hay 
stays  on  well,  for  it  is  considerably  -  ■  ■  — ■ 

bound  together.  Down  at  the  barn  a 
gasoline  engine  and  a  hoist  with  a 
splendid  grappling  fork  take  the  hay 
into  the  mow  with  as  little  exertion  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  in  unloading. 

MOWING  AWAY— Now  I  suppose 
that  you  may  be  wondering  about 
mowing  away,  and  that  is  the  thing 
I  had  in  mind  when  I  started,  for  it 
is  different.  I  didn’t  like  the  idea 
when  first  mentioned,  and  cannot  say 
that  I  am  particularly  pleased  with 
it  now,  but  circumstances  make  a  dif¬ 
ference.  The  mows  are  18  ’’by  40  ft., 
and  from  the  top  of  -the  load  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mow  is  almost  20  ft. 

The  barn  posts  are  22  ft.,  and  the 
space  is  all  clear  to  the  ridge.  That 
fork  will  take  the  hay  in  when  the 
mow  is  filled.  The  point  I  was  to 
make  is  that  not  much  mowing  away 
being  done.  The  hay  is  dropped 
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of  horse  manure  it  is  possible  to  build  a  screened 
house  or  shed  where  the  manure  can  safely  be  kept. 
Sometimes  a  room  is  built  in  the  stable,  or  a  shed 
is  built  on  the  outside.  This  is  made  fly-tight  by 
covering  the  windows  and  the  doors  with  fine  wire 
screens,  so  that  the  flies  cannot  enter  or  escape. 
Twice  a  day  the  manure  mixed  with  acid  phosphate 
or  kainiit  is  carried  into  this  room  or  house  and 
left  there,  the  doors  and  windows  being  kept  closed. 
Thus  the  flies  are  unable  to  get  to  the  manure,  and 
there  is  practically  no  breeding,  so  that  the  fly  sup¬ 
ply  is  practically  cut  off.  In  some  cases  where 
there  is  a  larger  supply  of  manure  it  is  hauled  out 


w 
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along  the  18  ft.  line  across  the  mow, 
and  it  fills  up  like  the  ridge  of  a  barn. 
Some  throwing  down  toward  the  ends 
of  the  mow,  which  are  20  ft.  from  the 
center  line,  is  done,  sometimes  when 
the  hay  is  being  unloaded  and  at  other 
times  after  the  load  is  off,  and  occas¬ 
ionally  not  at  all.  I  was  in  there  to¬ 
day,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  throwing 
the  hay  down  is  different  from  pitch¬ 
ing  it  up. 

GETTING  IT  OUT.— Probably  you 
are  thinking,  as  I  was  at  first,  of  the 
way  the  hay  comes  out  in  the  Winter. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  plan 
has  been  tried,  so  it  is  possible  to  re¬ 
port  on  this  point.  First,  one  is  hardly 
hurried  as  much  in  Winter  as  in  hay¬ 
ing  time.  You  cannot  say  that  there 
is  time  enough  to  get  the  hay  out  in 
Winter  because  the  dairy  farmer  has 
work  enough  every  day  in  the  year. 
Really,  however,  the  hay  came  out  bet¬ 
ter  than  you  might  think.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  it.  More  difficult  than  when 
the  mow  is  level,  but  not  enough  more 
to  make  the  plan  undesirable.  One 
cut  through  from  front  to  back  with 
the  hay-knife  helps;  besides  one  must 
remember  that  the  hay  needs  to  come 
out  in  about  the  reverse  order  that  it 
went  in.  It  is  useless  to  fight  against 
that  principle.  Using  your  head,  a 
good  hay-knife  and  some  strength  and 
the  hay  comes  out  fairly  well.  Under 
the  circumstances  we  will  excuse  the 
folks  who  get  the  hay  into  the  mow 
the  easiest  and  quickest  way,  es¬ 
pecially  in  these  times  when  help  is 
secure. 


During  the  last  few  years  the  plan  of  dusting  to  take  the  place  of  liquid 
spraying  has  rapidly  come  into  use.  The  picture  shows  a  power  duster  at 
work  in  a  potato  field  in  Cumberland  County.  N.  J.  Usually  a  combination 
of  sulphur,  arsenate  of  lead,  dry  sulphate  of  copper  and  tobacco  dust  is  blown 
out  upon  the  potato  vines.  This  seems  to  be  a  cure-all  for  most  potato 
diseases  and  insects,  from  blight  to  plant  lice,  and  generally  speaking  the 
dust  seems  to  give  about  as  good  satisfaction  as  the  liquid.  It  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  faster,  although  on»the  whole  it  is  more  "expensive.  Various  forms  of 
dusters  are  in  use.  The  one  shown  is  of  a  popular  make  and  is  operated  by 
power.  It  is  certainly  well  qualified  to  kick  up  a  dust. 


This  picture  shows  an  arrangement  for  spraying  melon  vines,  practiced  in  the 
Southern  part  of  New  Jersey.  Of  course,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  sprayer 
to  drive  through  such  a  field.  That  would  do  great  damage  to  the  vines  and 
the  melons  and  so  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  some  kind  of  a  device  for  putting  on 
the  spray  without  stamping  down  the  crops  too  much.  This  is  carried  out 
through  the  plan  shown  in  the  picture.  The  spray  wagon  drives  down  the 
lane  or  path  with  a  long  rubber  hose  attached  and  several  men  are  on  hand 
to  hold  up  and  carry  the  hose  forward  beginning  close  to  the  path,  and  spray 
is  put  on  by  a  combination  of  nozzles  held  in  place  by  a  long  pole.  Then  on 
return  another  stretch  of  the  pole  is  made  and  so  on  until  half  across  the 
field,  when  the  spraying  can  be  completed  from  the  other  side.  In  this  way 
it  is  possible  to  do  fair  work  and  'take  good  care  of  the  melons. 


recover  the  cost  of  a  fence  that  you  built  after  the 
refusal  of  a  neighbor  to  build  same,,  would  not  the  cost 
of  suing  be  greater  than  damages  obtained?  c.  o. 
New  York. 

E  see  no  illegality  in  the  writing  of  letter 
by  justice  of  the  peace  such  as  you  describe. 

2.  An  adjoining  land-owner  can  expect  a  fence 
sufficient  to  protect  his  lands  from  the  cattle  com¬ 
monly  pastured  there. 

3.  If  any  person  shall  neglect  to  erect  or  repair  a 
division  fence  for  the  period  of  one  month  after  re¬ 
quest  in  writing  to  make  or  repair  the  fence,  the 
party  injured  may  make  or  repair  the  fence  at  the 
expense  of  the  party  so  neglecting  or  so  refusing. 

4.  If  the  stone  wall  is  not  sufficient 
.  to  prevent  animals  from  ti’espassing, 

yes.  - 

5.  If  the  fence  viewers  nf  the  town 
have  established  the  heights  of  the 
fence  you  can  procure  the  dimensions 
from  them.  If  not  paragraph  2  an¬ 
swers  this  question. 

6.  The  new  amendment  to  the  fence 
law  provides  “Barbed  or  other  wire 
may  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
any  division  fence,-  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  person  or  corporation 
desiring  to  use  such  material  shall 
first  obtain  from  the  owner  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  property  his  written  consent 
that  it  may  be  so  used.  If  the  owner 
of  the  adjoining  property  refuses  to 
consent  to  the  building  of  such  a  fence, 
it  may  nevertheless  be  built  in  the 
following  manner:  The  fence  shall  be 
of  at  least  four  strands  of  wire  with 
a  sufficient  bar  of  wood  at  the  top ;  and 
the  size  of  such  top  bars  and  of  the 
posts  and  supports  of  such  fence,  and 
their  distances  apart,  shall  be  such  as 
the  fence  viewers  of  the  town  may 
prescribe,  and  with  the  posts  no  fur¬ 
ther  apart  than  14  ft. ;  and  such  fence 
shall  be  otherwise  substantially  built 
and  a  reasonable  sufficient  inclosure 
for  holding  the  particular  kind  or 
class  of  cattle  or  animals  usually  pas¬ 
tured  on  either  side  of  the  fence. 
Nothing  contained  in  Section  367  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  electors 
of  any  town  to  prohibit  the  use  of  wire 
fences,  for  division  fences,  if  such 
fences  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  this  section.  Whenever  such  fence 
shall  become  so  out  of  repair  as  to  be 
unsafe,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
owner  or  owners  to  immediately  repair 
the  same.  But  any  person  building 
such  a  fence  without  the  written  con¬ 
sent  of  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
property  shall  be  liable  to  all  damages 
that  may  be  occasioned  by  reason  of 
such  fence.” 

7.  To  procure  the  service  of  the  fence 
viewers  one  must  pay  them  for  their 
services.  The  fence  viewers  are  the 
assessors  of  the  town  if  no  others  are 
elected. 

8.  It  is  necessary  to  sue  in  order  to 

collect  the  costs  of  the  fence.  A  ver¬ 
dict  would  carry  costs.  n.  t. 


Locating  a  Water  Supply 


so  hard  to 

H.  H.  L. 


Preventing  the  Fly  Nuisance 

Will  you  advise  me  what  to  use  about  a  barn  to  kill 
and  get  rid  of  flies  from  the  structure?  I  use  acid 
phosphate  in  the  manure  to  kill  the  maggots  breeding 
there,  but  still  I  have  plenty  of  flies.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  can  use  as  a  spray  to  drive  them  away  or  kill 
them?  w.  L.  . 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

T  is  the  habit  of  the  house-fly  to  breed  and  lay 
its  eggs  in  horse  manure.  Other  forms  of  filth 
are  used  to  a  less  extent,  but  horse  manure  is  the 
usual  medium.  The  use  of  acid  phosphate,  kainit, 
and  some  other  chemicals  will  help  to  prevent  this 
egg-laying,  or  will  kill  the  young  flies,  but  these 
chemicals  wall  never  entirely  prevent  the  trouble. 
A  strong  solution  of  borax  *in  water,  sprayed  over 
the  manure  at  intervals,  or  in  the  stalls,  will  help 
further,  but  in  spite  of  the  use  of  these  chemicals 
there  will  always  be  more  or  less  of  this  fly-breeding. 
In  many  cases  where  there  is  only  a  small  quantity 


and  spread  on  the  fields  frequently,  so  as  to  keep 
it  away  from  the  house  and  barn.  Any  plan  to 
lessen  the  fly  nuisance  must  take  into  consideration 
this  fact,  that  the  young  flies  are  bred  in  horse 
manure  While  the  use  of  chemicals  will  help,  the 
removal  of  the  manure  as  described  above  is  the 
only  sure  preventive  for  this  trouble. 


A  Discussion  of  Fence  Laws 

1.  Is  it  legal  for  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  write  a  letter 
to  Brown  saying  “Jones  wishes  to  inform  you  that  he 
demands  a  fence,”  etc.?  Jones  gets  the  justice  to 
write  for  him  thinking  this  will  frighten  Brown,  but 
Jones  does  not  sign  letter.  2.  Can  Jones  order  a  new 
fence  where  a  «fence  already  exists?  3.  If  Brown  re¬ 
fuses,  can  Jones  tear  down  Brown’s  old  fence  in  30 
days  and  build  a  very  expensive  one,  and  send  his  bill 
to  the  town  and  have  same  collected  as  assessment 
with  tax  bill?  4.  Is  it  necessary  to  build  a  fence  on 
top  of  a  stone  wall?  5.  How  high  must  a  fence  be, 
and  how  high  may  it  he?  6.  -With  the  exception  of 
barbed  wire,  there  are  no  other  restrictions,  are  there  ! 
7.  Is  a  tax-payer  entitled  to  the-  services  of  the  fence 
viewers,  or  must  he  pay  for  them  and  how  much? 
Also,  to  whom  does  one  apply  for  the  services  of  the 
fence  viewers?  8.  If  it  is  necessary  to  sue  in  order  to 


We  are  farmers,  and  have  been  for 
- —  several  years,  but  in  changing  our  loca¬ 
tion  there  are  some  things  that  we  do 
not  know  how  to  figure  out.  The  most  puzzling  is  the 
water.  Is  there  any  way  to  tell  if  a  spring  or  well  is 
likely  to  dry  up?  Are  there  any  indications  that  would 
guide  a  person  in  sinking  an  artesian  well,  and  about 
what  would  the  cost  be?  A  little  place  I  have  in 
view  has  a  veil  that  dries  up  in  a  dry  season,  but 
there  is  a  valley  about  100  ft.  lower  and  400  ft.  dis¬ 
tant  that  has  a  brook  running  through  it,  and  the 
Character  of  the  land  of  this  farm  is  quite  heavy.  About 
200  ft.  distant  and  about  10  or  12  ft.  higher  than  the 
house  is  a  place  where  the  ground  is  muddy,  and 
coarse  swamp  grass  and  alders  grow.  Is  it  likely  that 
by  digging  in  that  spot  I  would  find  a  reliable  spring? 
Are  there  men  whose  opinion  on  such  things  could  be 
relied  on  ?  A- 1-  P- 

Patterson,  N.  Y. 


S  I  understand  the  inquiry  you  have  three  pos¬ 
sible  sources  of  water  supply.  As  a  gravity 
system  is  the  cheapest  and  best,  I  should  surely  in¬ 
vestigate  that  swale  or  swampy  place  above  the 
house.  I  have  found  just  such  spots  to  be  giood 
springs.  Dig  some  ditches  through  the  swale  and 
study  the  inflow  or  seepage.  It  is  possible  that 
this  is  but  a  spot  where  outcropping  rock  comes  to 
or  near  the  surface,  and  some  water  seeps  through. 
Again,  if  there  is  heavy  fall  in  the  brook,  and  con- 
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ditions  are  favorable,  one  could,  by  go¬ 
ing  up  the  stream  a  distance  and  by 
building  a  dam,  pipe  t'he  water  by  gravity 
to  the  house.  If  this  is  not  practical 
under  existing  conditions,  a  pit  or  well 
can  be  dug  by  the  side  of  the  brook  and 
the  stream  turned  into  it.  A  force  pump 
operated  by  a  1 %  or  a  2-horsepower 
engine  could  be  installed  in  a  little 
house  over  the  well  to  force  the  water 
up  to  the  buildings.  Then  again,  that 
present  well  could  be  drilled  deeper  with 
fairly  good  assurance  of  obtaining  the 
desired  water  supply,  or  possibly  fall 
could  be  obtained  in  the  brook  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  ram.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  from 
a  distance  which  one  of  these  is  the 
most  practical  for  you  to  adopt,  but  there 
is  no  lack  of  evidence  to  prove  that  a 
water  supply  is  possible  and  practical 
from  one  of  these  sources. 

Now,  as  to  locating  underground 
streams.  There  are  those  who. claim  to 
possess  the  power  or  whatever  they  call 
it  to  make  a  peach  twig  tell  where  the 
streams  below  the  surface  are  located, 
and  how  deep  down  they  are  in  the 
ground.  I  have  never  actually  seen  this 
worked  out.  In  sinking  wells  one  has 
often  to  go  deeper  in  a  valley  than  on 
much  higher  ground.  There  _  are  sec¬ 
tions  where  artesian  wells  furnish  abun¬ 
dant  water  supply,  but  this  method,  if 
it  has  not  been  tried  out  in  that  locality, 
might  prove  an  expensive  experiment.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  first  mentioned 
possible  source  of  supply  be  investigated 
first  E*  cox* 

Monroe  Co..  N.  Y. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Failure  marked  the  sec¬ 
ond  attempt  within  10  days  of  Lieut.  Rus¬ 
sel  L.  Maughan,  army  airman,  to  span 
the  North  American  continent  between 
dawn  and  dusk  July  19  when  an  oil  leak 
forced  him  to  land  at  Rock  Spring,  Wyo. 
He  had  traversed  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  United  States,  a  total  of  1,930  miles. 
A  tiny  stream  of  oil,  spurting  from  an 
almost  invisible  aperture  in  the  oil  cooler 
of  the  Curtiss  pursuit  plane,  neces¬ 
sitated  the  cancellation  of  the  flight.  A 
similar  leak  had  caused  nearly  an  hour  s 
delay  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  his  third  stop¬ 
ping  place,  and  Maughan  was  driving 
his  motor  at  top  speed  to  regain  lost 
time.  For  more  than  200  miles  westward 
from  Cheyenne  the  motor  raced  smoothly, 
but  at  Rock  Springs  the  cooler  suddenly 
began  to  leak. 

New  York  State,  under  an  act  of  the 
last  Legislature,  will  participate  in  the 
Federal  iShepard-Towner  maternity  act 
fund  to  the  extent  of  about  $80,000. 
Whether  New  York  city  is  to  get  any 
of  this  money  or  what  is  to  be  the  divi¬ 
sion  has  been  put  up  to  the  Child  Health 
Bureau  at  Washington  by  Dr.  Matthias 
C.  Nieoll,  State  Health  Commissioner. 
“In  no  other  State  that  has  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Federal  maternity  fund,” 
he  said,  “has  a  large  city  taken  any  of 
the  money.  Of  course,  the  greatest  need 
for  this  money  is  in  the  rural  districts.” 

Fire  at  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  July  21, 
started  from  a  bonfire,  following  a  trail 
of  gasoline  to  a  garage,  and  extended  over 
a  considerable  area  of  valuable  buildings, 
causing  heavy  loss. 

Fire  July  22  at  Athens,  N.  Y.,  in  an 
ice  storage  house  owned  by  Howland  & 
Co.  spread  to  a  cooperage  ice  cream  dis¬ 
tributing  plant,  several  garages  and  resi¬ 
dences,  causing  loss  estimated  at  nearly 
$100,000.  Fire  departments  from  Hud¬ 
son  and  Coxsac-kie  and  Hudson,  across 
the  river,  responded  to  appeals  for  aid. 

The  bodies  of  three  laborers,  killed  by 
the  deadliest  of  fumigating  gases,  were 
found  July  22  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
hermetically  sealed  Ileeker  Jones  Jewell 
Milling  Company  warehouse  at  Corlear 
and  Water  streets,  New  York.  The  ware¬ 
house  was  closed  and  sealed  at  every  ap¬ 
erture  July  21  in  preparation  for  the 
annual  fumigation  to  clear  it  of  rats  and 
vermin.  At  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
employees  of  the  Fumigators  Chemical 
Company  pumped  the  contents  of  six  10- 
gallon  hydrocyanic  acid  tanks  into  pipes 
provided  for  that  purpose  at  the  front 
of  the  building.  Those  pipes  run  to  every 
floor  in  the  warehouse,  including  the  base¬ 
ment.  The  liquid  reaching  the  inner  air 
immediately  gasifies,  killing  every  living 
thing  almost  at  the  moment  of  contact. 
Apparently  the  men  killed  had  not  heard 
the  warning  to  leave  before  the  gas  was 
turned  on. 

One  of  the  severest  sentences  ever  im¬ 
posed  upon  an  intoxicated  motorist  was 
handed  down  by  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Julius  Rooselott  at  South  Amboy.  N.  J.. 
July  23,  when  he  sentenced  Vincent 
Woiotkay,  wealthy  proprietor  of  the 
Riverside  Hotel  of  Old  Bridge,  to  six 
months  in  the  workhouse  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  iWolotkay  had  pleaded  guilty  to 
driving  while  intoxicated. 

Reports  from  all  sections  of  Southern 
California  showed  that  an  earthquake, 
July  22,  was  general,  but  there  was  no 
serious  damage  outside  of  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  and  nearby  towns.  The  shock  was 
felt  from  Santa  Barbara  to  the  Mexican 
border  and  east  into  Arizona.  A  survey 
was  made  at  San  Bernardino  of  all 
buildings  damaged  and  one  three  story 
office  building  in  the  business  district  was 
pronounced  unsafe  for  occupancy.  Scores 
of  other  buildings  were  damaged  slightly. 
Ceorge  R.  Fisher,  who  was  injured  when 
debris  from  the  roof  of  the  San  Bernar¬ 


dino  Hall  of  Records  crashed  into  his 
house,  was  reported  out  of  danger.  R.  H. 
Lee  of  Redlands  was  taken  to  a  hospital 
after  an  automobile  in  which  he  was 
riding  went  over  an  embankment.  He 
said  the  shock  tore  the  steering  wheel 
from  his  hands. 

Six  bandits  engaged  in  a  pistol  battle 
July  24  with  a  dozen  bank  messengers  in 
the  heart  of  the  financial  district  of 
Toronto  Canada.  The  bandits  won  flee¬ 
ing  in  a  stolen  car  with  more  than  $130,- 
000.  Three  messengers  were  wounded. 
The  messengers  were  carrying  pouches 
of  money  along  Jordan  street  from  the 
Clearing  House  when  the  bandits  drew 
up.  The  robbers  immediately  opened 
fire  and  hundreds  of  persons  rushed  to 
windows  to  watch  the  gunplay.  After 
wounding  the  three  messengers  and  seiz¬ 
ing  what  pouches  they  could,  the  bandits 
fled.  The  money  they  took  belonged  to 
the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Sterling 
Bank. 

Mutiny  among  the  400  inmates  of  the 
New  York  State  Institution  for  Defect- 
tive  Delinquents  ?at  Napanoeh,  July  23, 
resulted  in  the  injury  of  seven  of  the 
14  unarmed  guards,  one  of  whom,  Jesse 
Christiana  of  Ellenville,  probably  will 
die  from  a  fractured  skull,  and  the  death 
of  Ceorge  Sheppard  of  New  York  City, 
one  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  mutiny. 
Sheppard  miscalculated  his  distance 
when  he  attempted  to  jump  on  the  back 
of  a  guard  and  landed  instead  on  his 
stomach  on  an  iron  post  at  the  foot  of 
a  stairway.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  inmates 
were  committed  for  homicide.  The  In¬ 
stitution  for  Defective  Delinquents  is  the 
successor  of  the  Eastern  New  York  Re¬ 
formatory,  which  was  abolished  by  law 
several  years  ago. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN— The  Ger¬ 
man  Government  announces  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  its  Grain  Bureau  and 
Soviet  Russia  by  which  Russia  will  de¬ 
liver  400,000  tons  of  grain  to  Germany 
before  November,  part  payment  to  be  in 
German  industrial  products. 

The  cedar  trees  of  New  Y’ork  State  are 
to  be  destroyed  under  a  law  of  the  last 
Legislature.  Representatives  of  the 
Farms  and  Markets  Department  and  the 
Conservation  'Commission  met  on  July 
27  for  the  purpose  of  mapping  out  zones 
in  which  all  such  trees  are  to  be  declared 
a  public  nuisance  and  condemned  to  the 
axe.  This  is  to  control  apple  rust,  which 
spends  part  of  its  life  cycle  on  red  cedar. 
An  area  of  43  square  miles,  in  which  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  orchards,  is  covered 
also  with  cedar  forests.  The  State  au¬ 
thorities  are  going  into  these  districts 
first.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State 
are  other  apple  growing  districts,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  soil  there  few  cedar  trees 
grow.  The  State  holds  that  the  cedar 
trees  are  of  little  commercial  value.  They 
are  used  principally  for  fence  posts  and 
it  takes  90  years  to  grow  a  tree  large 
enough  to  get  six  posts,  which  are  worth 
only  30  cents  each.  Under  the  new  law 
the  sum  of  $25,000  was  appropriated  for 
the  destruction  of  the  cedar  trees.  It 
empowers  the  Commissioner  of  Farms 
and  Markets  and  the  Conservation  Com¬ 
missioner  to  define  as  fruiting  apple  dis¬ 
tricts  all  those  areas  where  cultivation 
for  the  production  of  apples  is  carried 
on  extensively.  The  cedar  trees  are  to 
be  declared  a  public  nuisance  in  these 
districts.  The  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  can  prohibit  the  possession  of 
any  red  cedar  trees  or  the  planting, 
growing,  propagating,  cultivating,  selling, 
or  keeping  alive  of  such  trees.  It  can 
also  prohibit  their  transportation.  Agents 
of  the  department  are  given  complete 
power  to  enter  on  any  land  and  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act  without  be¬ 
ing  subjected  to  an  action  for  trespassing. 
No  compensation  .is  to  be  given  for  the 
trees,  except  that  within  six  months  after 
they  are  destroyed  the  owner  may  file  a 
claim  for  damages  against  the  State  with 
the  Conservation  and  Farms  and  Markets 
Departments. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Aug.  9-10. — International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  eighth  annual  convention. 
New  Ebbitt  House,  "Washington,  D.  C. 

Aug.  21-23. — iSociety  of  American 
Florists  annual  conventiofl*  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Sept.  10-15. — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  17-20. — Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  annual  convention, 
Ktatler  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  C,  H. 
Nissler,  secretary,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Sept.  26-28. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  fourteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oct.  6-13.- — National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10-12. — International  Farm  Con¬ 
gress  of  America,  seventeenth  annual  ses¬ 
sion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1. — Poultry  Show,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-15.  —  North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show, 
Westwood,  N.  J. 

Jan.  23-27,  1924— Poultry  Show,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  New  York  City, 
Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr,  Orr’s  Mills, 
N.  Y. 


Carbolic  Acid  for  Ivy  Poisoning 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  some  re¬ 
marks  about  ivy  poisoning,  and  remedy 
for  same.  I  am  very  susceptible  to  it,  as 
well  as  poison  oak,  which  is  common  in 
California.  I  found  carbolic  acid  solu¬ 
tion  to  be  most  effective.  The  ordinary 
solution  given  by  the  druggists  seemed 
worthless,  but  by  getting  the  pure  crys¬ 
tals  and  addiug  them  to  water  till  the 
solution  would  smart  a  little  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  skin  where  it  is  thin,  the  re¬ 
lief  was  immediate  and  permanent.  It 
was  like  putting  water  on  a  fire.  I  no¬ 
ticed  also  that  the  clothing  worn  retained 
the  poison.  It  should  be  washed  well 
with  strong  soap  and  water  before  being 
used  again.  One  should  also  be  extremely 
careful  not  to  let  the  poison  get  into  the 
eyes,  as  it  may  cause  blindness,  and  the 
poison  may  be  communicated  by  the  hand 
from  one  part  of  the  body  to  the  other. 

Newburyport,  Mass.  j.  A.  M. 
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Soil  Tested 

Free 

Before  it  is  too  late  find  out  if  you 
have  sour  soil.  We  show  you  how. 

We  send  all  necessary  materials.  Same 
test  used  by  soil  experts.  FREE — No 
obligation.  Write  today  for  catalog-price. 

HOLDEN 

lime  and  DhosDhate  distributor 

cures  sour  soil  at  low  cost.  Insures  bumper 
crops.  Spreads  lime,  phosphates,  all  fer¬ 
tilizers  16j4  ft.  wide — twice  width  of  others. 


Those  90  extra  bushels  will  stop  your  loss  on  the 
wheat  crop.  Yes,  that's  all  they  cost— positively  1 
You  owe  yourself  the  chance  to  let  us  explain. 
Mail  your  address  today  1 
Seed  Wheat  we  are  selling  now,  yielded  as  high 
as  40  and  42  bushels  per  acre.  Fine,  clean,  healthy 
seed— no  cockle,  rye,  garlic  or  other  weeds  .... 
Write  today— look  over  our  new  Wheat  Book  and 
seed  samples  —  both  free  ....  Mention  this  ad. 
—You  can’t  continue  losing  money  on  your  wheat ! 
A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.  Pa. 


Owner  Must  Sell  ™^?aSu™ 

splendidly  stocked  and  equipped  for  big  income  to 
buyer.  On  main  highway  within  three  miles  rail¬ 
road  station,  high  school,  creamery,  etc.  91)  acres 
fertile  fields.  Pasture  35  head.  Estimate  1,000  cords 
wood.  200,000  feet  timber,  1,500  maples,  sugar  house 
and  equipment.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries. 
White  painted  8-room  house,  running  water,80-foot 
barn,  silo,  milk  house,  garage,  poultry  house  and 
other  buildings.  Two  pairs  horses,  27  head  dairy 
stock,  registered  bull,  l*ogs,  poultry;  long  list  valu¬ 
able  m  a  c  h  i  n  e  ry  and  equipment.  Everything  at 
sacrifice  price  of  85,000.  Easy  terms. 

GEORGE  M.  HAWKS,  Bennington, Vermont 
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TO  CLOSE  ESTATE.  Fully  equipped  milk  busi¬ 
ness  of  20  years  establishment,  selling  1,400  quarts 
of  milk  daily, in  growing  village  16,000,  within  twen¬ 
ty-six  miles  of  New  York,  on  New  Haven  Railroad, 
including  pasteurizing  and  ice  plants;  two  auto 
trucks  and  horse-drawn  milk  wagon.  Will  sell  mod¬ 
ern  home  in  connection  with  business  Address 
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Flower  Plants 


Strawberry  Plants  for  August 
and  fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and 
runner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit 
nextsuminer.  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Loganberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape 
plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Hop,  Horseradish  roots  for 
fall  planting. 

Delphinium,  Columbine,  Hol¬ 
lyhock,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Centaurea,  Bleeding  Heart, 
Foxglove,  Gaillardia,  Hibis¬ 
cus,  Peony,  Phlox,  Hardy  Pink,  Hardy  Salvia,  Hardy  Car¬ 
nation,  Oriental  Poppy, ‘Sweet  William,  Wallflower,  and 
other  Hardy  Perennials,— the  kind  that  live  outdoors  all 
winter,  and  bloom  year  after  year;  Roses,  Shrubs;  for 
summer  and  fall  planting. 

Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bay*,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREE  BORERS  O’-CBenzene).  14b  $1; 

Killed  by  KRYSTALGAS  fipv0estp°pUaid  orCOR 
Dept.  A.  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  Rahwav,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot  grown;  Howard  17,  $4  per  TOO.  Progressive 
Everbearing,  S5.  GEO.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 


A  special  cable  to  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  July  24  states  that  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Russia  as 
providers  of  the-  world’s  wheat  market 
has  now  been  actively  resumed  according 
to  (Soviet  representatives  in  Paris,  and 
will  henceforth  remain  active.  Through¬ 
out  Europe  the  wheat  crops  are  reported 
this  year  to  be  unusually  large.  While 
Russia  announces  a  probable  surplus  of 
8.000.000  tons  of  wheat,  half  of  which 
will  be  retained  for  exportation  during 
the  coming  Winter,  from  all  parts  of 
France  come  reports  that  the  harvest  this 
year  will  be  one  of  the  largest  registered 
in  many  years.  France  will  not  have  to 
import  large  quantities  of  wheat  as  in 
previous  years.  The  best  indication  of 
this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  options  of 
foreign,  and  particularly  American,  sup¬ 
plies  have  been  abandoned.  Considerably 
encouraged  by  the  ‘bumper  crops,  France 
plans  next  year  to  sow  a  larger  area,  tak¬ 
ing  over  for  this  purpose  land  which  un¬ 
til  now  has  been  reserved  for  vineyards. 
Unable  to  dispose  of  the  huge  stocks  of 
wines,  principally  because  of  prohibition 
in  the  United  States  and  adverse  rates  of 
exchange  in  other  countries,  French  agri¬ 
culturists  intend  to  give  up  wine  produc¬ 
tion  and  sow  the  ground  in  wheat,  which 
will  enable  France  in  the  future  to  avoid 
completely  the  importation  of  that  grain. 
Regarding  Russia,  the  figures  received  by 
the  unofficial  Soviet  Ambassador  Sko- 
belieff  show  that  the  harvest  this  year, 
despite  the  famine  which  is  now  reported 
to  have  been  completely  overcome,  will 
not  be  far  short  of  the  pre-war  figures. 
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J.  H.  I1EAVEK  -  Esopus,  New  York 

5  000  OHO  CABBAGE, cauliflower 

a,UUV,UUU  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  CELERY  PLANTS 

Cabbage  (All  Varieties)  $1.75  per  1,000  ;  5,000— $8.  Cauli¬ 
flower  (Snowball),  $4.50  per  1,000  ;  6.000— $20.  Brussels 
Sprouts.  $2.60  per  1,000  ;  5,000— $12.  Celery  (All  Varieties) 
S3  per  1,000;  5,000 — $12.  Cash  with  order.  Send  for  List 
Of  all  Plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE.  Drawer  269,  Morristown,  N.J. 
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PI  AIMTS  FAR  «AIE  celery,  golden  self  bleach- 
rLAUIO  run  JflLE  ing  flND  giant  pascal 

100— 40c  ;  300— SI  ;  500— $1.50  ;  1,000— $2.75.  Cabbage. 
500 — $1  ;  1,000 — $1.75.  Sweet  Williams  and  Asters, 
mixed  colors  4  dozen— 50c  ;  100— 75c.  All  Post  Paid. 
Catalogue  Free.  W.  S  FORD  &  SON,  Hirtly,  Oelaware 


ForSale-PEONIES 

stock.  Munsell  &  Tilton,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


To  Be  Gathered  This  Fall! 


Too  good  to  be  true  l  Certainly  not !  We  can  promise 
you  a  fair  crop  of  berries  by  eariy  September  if  you 
plant  Lovett’s  New  All-Season  Everbearing  Straw¬ 
berries  this  month.  A  variety  without  a  flaw,  a  heavy 
bearer  of  large  fruit  throughout  the  summer.  You 
may  still  eatcli  up  with  the  season. 

With  The  Help  Of  These 

Lovett’s  sturdy  Pot-grown  plants  save 
a  year’s  time!  From  them  you  may 
gather  big  crops  next  June  and,  from 
everbearers,  crops  throughout  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall.  All  the  facts  are  set 
forth  in 

Lovett’s  “Midseason  Hints” 

Our  Catalog  No.  108,  fully  illustrated, 
tells  how  to  catch  up  witli  father 
time.  Yours  free  for  asking. 

Lovett’s  Nursery,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J, 

Lovett’s  for  Small  Fruits  — 
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F.OJB.FACTORY 


With  pump 
capacity  of 
200  gallons 
per  hour, 
3  5-g  a  1 1  o  n 
galvanized 
tank  and 
60-cycle 
motor. 


The  Fairbanks-Morse 
Automatic  Home  Water 
Plant  delivers  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  water,  under  pres¬ 
sure,  at  a  cost  of  two  cents 
a  day  or  less.  Operates 
from  any  electric  circuit  or 
home  light  plant  system. 
Simple,  automatic,  quiet 
and  dependable. 

Literature  and  the  name 
of  your  dealer  will  be  gladly 
furnished  on  request. 

Other  types  and  sizes  at 
proportionately  low  prices. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 
Manufacturers  Chicago 


PI  umbinq-Pipe-Fi+tinqs 


«SS 


Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  in-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Preventing  the  Setting  of  Fruit 

We  have  scratched  our  head  in  vain  in 
an  endeavor  to  scare  up  some  way  of 
preventing  the  setting  of  fruit  on  trees 
along  the  roadside,  which  owners  fear 
may  be  severely  damaged  during  their 
absence  'by  people  climbing  the  trees  to 
pick  the  fruit.  At  last  we  think  that 
we  have  something  to  offer,  though  we 
must  admit  that  it  seems  more  trouble 
than  picking  off  the  fruit  when  it  is 
young.  The  plan  is  to  spray  the  trees 
with  water  every  day  that  the  trees  are 
in  bloom,  and  to  put  force  enough  behind 
it  thoroughly  to  wash  the  flowers.  The 
pollen  that  is  carried  to  the  stigma  by 
bees  and  other  agencies  and  which  re¬ 
sults  in  the  fertilization  of  the  ovary  and 
the  setting  of  fruit,  is  washed  off  the 
stigmas  and  no  fruit  sets.  Plant  breed¬ 
ers  make  use  of  this  method  in  their 
work  with  flower  that  cannot  be  emascu¬ 
lated,  washing  the  stigmas  carefully  with 
water  from  a  hand  syringe.  The  idea 
might  be  worth  trying  if  the  trees  in  ques¬ 
tion  were  where  they  could  be  reached 
easily  by  a  hose  from  the  house,  or  if 
the  owner  had  the  spray  rig  and  the 
time  to  “wash”  the  trees  every  day  for  a 
week.  h.  b.  t. 


Destructive  Blister-beetles 

I  am  sending  two  kinds  of  bugs  which 
I  have  found  on  my  tomatoes.  The  to¬ 
mato  plants  are  big  and  have  large  green 
tomatoes,  and  these  bugs  eat  the  leaves; 
so  far  they  have  not  touched  the  green 
tomatoes.  Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do? 

'Somerset,  N.  J.  a.  j. 

These  pests  are  the  striped  blister- 
beetle  and  the  black  blister-beetle.  In¬ 
sects  of  this  family  also  come  in  blue 
and  gray  colors.  They  attack  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  beans  and  other  legumes,  sugar 
beets  and  Swiss  chard,  and  are  so  vora¬ 
cious  that  a  few  do  a  large  amount  of 
damage.  Any  standard  arsenical  spray 
will  destroy  them,  but  the  plants  mus1" 
be  thoroughly  covered  as  they  are  active 
and  usually  drop  to  the  ground  when 
disturbed,  soon  afterward  coming  up  and 
going  to  work  again.  Nicotine  sulphate 
at  the  strength  recommended  on  package 
is  quite  effective  as  a  contact  spray  where 
poison  cannot  be  used,  but  neither  poison 
nor  tobacco  would  be  suitable  to  use 
where  tomatoes  or  bean  pods  were  of 
much  size.  In  a  small  garden,  hand  pick¬ 
ing  and  dropping  into  a  vessel  of  kerosene 
is  practical.  If  a  plant  with  a  number 
of  the  beetles  at  work  is  bent  gently  over 
into  middle  of  the  row  and  then  jarred 
quickly,  most  of  them  will  drop  into  the 
pan  of  kerosene  or  on  the  ground,  where 
they  may  be  stamped.  In  badly  infested 
fields  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  drive 
them  out  with  bushes.  A  row  of  dry  hay 
or  straw  was  put  at  one  side  of  the  field. 
Then  all  hands  started  on  the  other  side 
armed  with  bushes  and  made  a  great  to- 
do,  driving  the  beetles  ahead  as  grass¬ 
hoppers  will  go  in  front  of  a  mowing 
machine.  When  near  the  hay,  fire  was 
started  at  the  “psychological  moment” 
and  the  beetles  driven  into  it.  A  good 
many  were  killed,  but  of  course  many 
escaped. 


Plum  Curculio;  Grape  Midge 

1.  How  can  I  save  some  of  my  plums? 
I  have  two  nice  trees  which  bear  abun¬ 
dantly  yearly,  but  the  plums  do  not  ripen, 
but  drop  off.  2.  I  also  have  quite  a  lot 
of  deceased  leaves  on  my  grapevines. 

Freeport,  N.  Y.  j.  a.  a. 

1.  If  all  of  your  plums  are  like  the  one 
that  you  sent  in  to  us,  they  are  troubled 
badly  by  the  plum  curculio.  The  small 
fruit  showed  the  crescent-shaped  egg- 
laying  puncture  of  the  curculio,  while 
close  to  the  pit  could  be  found  the  small 
larvae  feasting  on  the  flesh.  You  can  do 
nothing  now  to  prevent  the  damage,  but 
another  year  you  should  spray  with  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead,  2  or  3  lbs.  to  50  gallons 
of  water,  just  after  the  shucks  are  off 
the  small  fruits. 

2.  The  “deceased’  leaves,  as  you  so 
aptly  call  them,  have  been  attacked  by  a 
midge  that  occasionally  is  found  on  grape 
leaves.  It  is  not  of  serious  importance, 
and  is  not  likely  to  give  you  much 
trouble  aside  from  the  few  dead  leaves. 
Another  year  you  may  see  no  evidences 
of  the  insect.  Frequently  this  midge  is 
confused  with  phylloxera,  the  gall  forma¬ 
tions  upon  the  leaves  appearing  not  un¬ 
like  phylloxera  infestation,  u,  b,  T, 
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When  the  Rain  Conies  Down 

What  Do  You  Think  About? 

Do  you  think  how  much  good  the  rain  will  do  the  crops 
growing  in  the  fields — or  do  you  wonder  how  much  harm 
it  will  do  the  crops  stored  in  that  barn  with  the  leaky  roof  ? 

Why  not  lay  roofings  you  don’t  have  to  worry  about  ? 

Barrett  Roofings  hold  staunch  and  weather-tight  year 
after  year.  Winter  snows,  spring  thaws  and  rains,  the 
scorching  heat  of  summer  suns — Barrett  Roofings  stand 
fast  against  them  all. 

For  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century — since  before 
the  Civil  War — The  Barrett  Company  has  consistently 
maintained  the  high  quality  of  its  products  and  has  been 
recognized  as  America’s  leading  manufacturer  of  roofings 
and  roofing  materials. 

Whether  it’s  durable,  low-priced  roll  roofing  for  your 
barns  or  handsome,  sturdy,  fire-resisting  shingles  for  your 
house,  you’ll  find  the  roofing  you  want  among  the  six 
styles  described  below.  Here  are  roofings  that  will  save 
you  money  and  give  long  years  of  satisfactory  service. 


Let  Us  Send  You  This  Interesting  Little  Book 

“  Barrett  Handbook  for  Home  Owners  and  the  Farm¬ 
er  ”  describes  the  right  roof  for  your  home,  barn  or  other 
steep-roof  building.  Shows  how  Barrett  Roofings  look 
when  laid  and  tells  about  each  in  detail.  Also  describes 
other  useful  Barrett  Products  that  will  save  you  money. 

((6^  ROOFINGS 


Your  Choice  of  Six  Styles 


Everlastic  Giant  Shingles 

These  “Giants”  for  wear 
and  service  are  handsome 
enough  for  the  expensive 
home,  economical  enough 
for  small  farm  house  or  cot¬ 
tage.  Their  weather  side  is 
mineral-surfaced  in  beautiful 
shades  of  red,  green,  or 
blue-black.  This  fadeless 
mineral  surface  resists  fire 
and  never  needs  painting. 
Their  base  is  extra  heavy 
roofing-felt  thoroughly  water¬ 
proofed.  Because  of  this  ex¬ 
tra  thick,  extra-rigid  base, 
these  shingles  can  be  laid 
right  over  the  old  roof — a 
big  saving  on  reroofing  jobs. 
Size  8  x  12f£  inches.  Are 
laid  easily  and  without 
waste. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Mineral-surfaced  in  red, 
green,  or  blue-black.  Base 


of  best  grade  roofing-felt. 
These  shingles  are  staunchly 
weatherproof,  fire  -  resisting 
and  need  no  painting.  Size 
8xl2J4  inches. 

Everlastic 

Smooth- Surfaced  Roofing 

The  most  popular  of  plain¬ 
surfaced  roll  roofings.  Made 
of  best  grade  roofing-felt, 
thoroughly  saturated  with 
high-grade  waterproofing  ma¬ 
terial.  Under  surface  is 
protected  by  rot-proof  seal- 
back.  Tough,  pliable,  elas¬ 
tic,  durable,  and  low  in  price. 
Easy  to  lay.  Nails  and  ce¬ 
ment  in  each  roll. 

Everlastic 

Mineral- Surfaced  Roofing 

A  beautiful  and  enduring 
roll  roofing.  Mineral-sur¬ 
faced  in  red,  green,  or  blue- 
black.  Has  rot-proof  seal- 


back.  Nails  and  cement  in 
each  roll.  Very  popular  for 
bungalows,  cottages,  garages 
and  all  farm  buildings. 

Everlastic  Multi- Shingles 

Four  shingles  to  a  strip. 
Mineral  -  surfaced  in  red, 
green,  or  blue-black.  Two 
sizes — 10  inches  and  12J4 
inches  deep,  both  32  inches 
long.  The  12J/2-inch  Multi- 
Shingle,  laid  4  inches  to  the 
weather,  gives  three-ply  roof 
— the  10-inch  gives  two-ply 
roof. 

Everlastic 

Octagonal  Strip  Shingles 

The  latest  in  strip  shin¬ 
gles.  Mineral-surfaced  in 
red,  green,  or  blue-black.  Af¬ 
ford  novel  designs  by  inter¬ 
changing  red  strips  with 
green,  or  red  strips  with 
blue-black. 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us 


The  Company 

40  Rector  Street  New  York  City 

THE  BARRETT  company,  limited,  2021  St.  Hubert  St,,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 
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Construction  Day  by  Day 


So  great  and  so  constant  is  the  growth  of  demand  for  tele¬ 
phone  service  that  the  Bell  System  invests  throughout  the 
country  an  average  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  every 
working  day  for  new  telephone  plant. 

New  aerial  lines  are  always  under  construction  or  extension, 
new  subways  are  being  dug  and  cables  laid,  larger  building 
accommodations  are  under  way,  more  switchboards  are  in 
process  of  building  or  installation,  and  added  facilities  of  every 
description  being  mustered  into  service  to  care  for  the  half 
million  or  more  new  subscribers  linked  to  the  System  every  year. 

This  nation-wide  construction,  this  large  expenditure  of 
funds,  could  not  be  carried  out  efficiently  or  economically  by 
unrelated,  independent  telephone  organizations  acting  without 
co-operation  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  Neither  could 
it  be  carried  out  efficiently  or  economically  by  any  one  organiza¬ 
tion  dictating  from  one  place  the  activities  of  all.  In  the  Bell 
System  all  the  associated  companies  share  common  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  purchasing  facilities  which  save  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  They  share  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions,  engi¬ 
neering  achievements,  and  operating  benefits  which  save  further 
millions.  But  the  management  of  service  in  each  given  territory 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  company  which  serves  that  territory  and 
which  knows  its  needs  and  conditions. 

By  thus  combining  the  advantages  of  union  and  co-operation 
with  the  advantages  of  local  initiative  and  responsibility,  the 
Bell  System  has  provided  the  nation  with  the  only  type  of 
organization  which  could  spend  with  efficiency  and  economy, 
the  millions  of  dollars  being  invested  in  telephone  service. 


“  Bell  System* 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


Long-Time  Farm  Loans 

This  Bank  has  loaned  to  the  farmers  in  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  over  $25,000,000  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  them  over  $137,000  in  dividends. 

If  you  operate  your  own  farm  or  intend  to  purchase  a  farm,  we  are 
prepared  to  make  a  long-time,  easy-payment  loan.  Interest  at  5'/2 %. 
Payments  semi-annually.  Loans  run  for  33  years  but  can  be  paid  at 
borrowers’  option  any  time  after  5  years.  Local  representative  in 
every  district. 

Look  ahead!  If  you  will  need  a  loan  this  season  write  now  for  information. 

The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of 
the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular 
sketches — philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Selling  Peaches  in  the  Orchard 


How  the  Land  Lies. — I  have  an  in¬ 
terest  in  a  large  apple  and  peach  orchard 
located  near  Cairo,  W.  Va.  This  orchard 
contains  about  10,000  peach  trees  and  as 
many  apple  trees.  It  consists  of  three 
divisions,  and  each  division  is  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  hill.  Division  one  is  an  apple  or¬ 
chard,  while  divisions  two  and  three 
contain  both  apple  and  peach  trees.  All 
three  divisions  are  about  a  mile  from  the 
county  road,  but  since  we  have  graded 
roads  leading  to  them,  an  automobile  or 
any  vehicle  can  easily  be  driven  right 
into  them.  My  brother  is  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  orchard.  Last  Summer  he 
asked  me  to  assist  him  during  the  week 
when  the  Elberta  peaches  were  being  har¬ 
vested.  I  had  helped  in  previous  years, 
so  this  was  not  a  new  experience  for  me. 
This  crop,  however,  was  by  far  the 
largest  that  we  ever  had  grown.  For 
this  reason  it  was  exceedingly  interesting 
to  work  in  the  orchard  and  to  see  the 
trees  loaded  with  big  yellow  peaches  tint¬ 
ed  with  crimson. 

Starting  tiie  Work. — Bright  and 
early  Monday  morning  we  started  into 
division  two  with  about  40  pickers.  Each 
picker  was  eager  to  be  the  first  to  fill 
his  basket.  Though  all  of  us  worked 
hard  that  forenoon,  we  could  hardly  tell 
where  we  had  picked,  because  the  trees 
were  so  full  of  fruit  and  the  orchard  so 
big.  Three  teams  were  kept  busy  hauling 
the  filled  baskets  on  sleds  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  where  they  were  sorted.  There 
were  three  men  with  each  team  ;  one  to 
drive  and  the  other  two  to  lid  and  load 
the  baskets.  In  some  places  the  ground 
was  steep  and  the  men  had  to  watch 
carefully  to  prevent  the  sled  from  sliding 
into  the  trees  and  damaging  them. 

Sorting. — My  brother  and  five  other 
men  sorted  the  peaches  into  three  grades. 
Grade  1  was  the  biggest,  most  solid 
peaches  that  could  be  held  on  the  market 
for  several  days  without  spoiling.  Grade 

2  included  peaches  that  were  very  ripe 
and  mellow,  and  that  had  to  he  used  at 
once  to  keep  them  from  spoiling.  Grade 

3  was  the  culls  and  knotty  peaches  that 
could  be  used  to  make  peach  butter,  or 
be  cooked  for  immediate  use.  We  sold 
these  peaches  as  follows :  Grade  1,  $2.50 
a  basket ;  Grade  2,  $1.50,  and  Grade  3, 
$1.  Two  men  worked  together  in  sorting 
the  peaches,  or  rather  one  man  sorted 
and  the  other  furnished  him  with  ma¬ 
terials.  The  sorter  sat  on  a  box  from 
morning  'until  , night.  He  sorted  the 
peaches  that  were  placed  on  another  box 
at  his  right  into  a  Grade  1  basket  that 
was  placed  between  his  knees  by  his 
helper.  Grades  2  and  3  were  placed  in 
baskets  at  his  left.  The  helper  was  kept 
busy  all  day,  too,  for  he  had  to  place  bas¬ 
kets  in  convenient  position  for  the  sorter, 
carry  away  and  lid  the  sorted  baskets, 
and  perform  any  odd  jobs  that  came  up. 

The  Buyers  Arrive, — It  was  known 
all  over  the  country  that  the  peaches 
would  he  ripe  that  week,  and  we  had 
hardly  started  picking  before  people  be¬ 
gan  to  come  in  automobiles,  trucks  and 
wagons,  and  some  of  the  nearer  neigh¬ 
bors  even  walked  and  brought  baskets  to 
carry  their  peaches  in.  It  was  ATery  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  the  people  come,  look  the 
orchard  over,  buy  peaches  and  leave 
with  a  full  stomach.  The  first  thing  a 
buyer  did  on  arriving  in  the  orchard  was 
to  grab  a  peach  and  eat  it.  Then  he 
would  look  around  at  the  loaded  trees  and 
probably  take  some  pictures.  Sometimes 
he  would  step  down  the  bank  and  watch 
the  men  pick  awhile,  and  finally  come 
back  and  buy  his  peaches. 

The  Demand  for  More. — One  man 
came  in  a  Ford  from  Smithville,  a  little 
town  about  18  miles  away.  He  took 
home  with  him  12  bushels  of  peaches  and 
left  word  that  probably  he  would  he  hack 
that  afternoon  for  more  if  his  neighbors 
wanted  him  to  haul  them  some.  About 
3  :30  he  was  back  and  wanted  15  bushels 
more.  It  was  hard  to  get  that  many 
peaches  in  a  Ford  touring  car.  but  by 
the  help  of  sacks,  boxes  and  baskets,  he 
finally  got  them  tied  on  and  started  on  his 
way  home  again. 

Interested  Consumers. — At  one  time 
there  were  15  automobiles  in  the  orchard. 
There  was  never  a  time  that  there  wasn’t 


someone  there  to  buy.  It  kept  two  men 
busy  all  the  time  selling,  and  sometimes 
several  others  had  to  be  called  from  the 
picking  crowd  to  sell.  Grocerymen  of 
the  different  towns  in  the  country  sent 
their  trucks  to  the  orchard,  and  took  as 
high  as  40  bushels  at  a  load  to  sell  to 
those  who  couldn’t  come  themselves. 
Some  people  would  come  into  the  orchard, 
spend  an  hour  or  two  looking  around,  and 
finally  buy  a  half  bushel  or  probably  a 
bushel  of  peaches.  The  average  number 
of  bushels  per  buyer,  however,  was  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five.  They  commonly  took 
two  bushels  of  Grade  1,  one  of  Grade  2 
and  one  or  two  of  Grade  3.  or  probably 
all  of  Grade  1. 

Fallen  Peaches. — We  didn’t  pay 
much  attention  to  the  peaches  that  had 
fallen  to  the  ground,  or  had  been  knocked 
off  by  the  pickers.  Some  of  our  helpers 
picked  up  what  they  wanted  from  the 
ground  at  25  cents  a  basket.  These 
peaches  were  very  nice,  but  we  couldn’t 
afford  to  pick  them  up  and  sort  them  for 
what  we  would  get  for  them. 

How  the  Week  Passed. — Monday 
proved  to  be  our  biggest  day  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  Tuesday  was  good,  but  there  were 
not  so  many  buyers.  On  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  few  people  came  to  the  orchard. 
We  therefore  had  to  dispose  of  them  by 
shipping  to  nearby  towns.  We  thus  dis¬ 
posed  of  three  carloads.  The  home  peo¬ 
ple  came  back  again  Friday  and  bought 
every  peach  that  was  ripe..  This  ended 
the  most  successful  week  we  ever  had  in 
our  peach  business.  We  sold  over  2,500 
bushels  of  peaches  that  week,  and  scarce¬ 
ly  a  peach  spoiled.  glenn  c.  law. 


Those  Seedling  Peaches  from  New  Jersey 

Two  years  ago  and  last  year  you  made 
some  rather  startling  statements  about 
certain  varieties  of  peaches  that  were 
originated  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station.  We  would  like  to  know  what 
has  become  of  them.  s.  r. 

The  experiment  station  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  “boom”  its  products  as  a  nur¬ 
seryman  would  do.  Prof.  Blake  and 
Prof.  Conners  started  out  not  to  find,  but 
to  breed  new  varieties  that  will  be  of  pos¬ 
itive  benefit  to  New  Jersey  growers.  Few 
people  can  realize  how  thoroughly  and 
carefully  this  work  has  been  done. 
While  convinced  that  they  have  superior 
varieties,  they  will  not  let  them  out  for 
general  planting  until  they  are  sure.  New 
Jersey  made  her  great  reputation  as  a 
peach  State  with  the  Crawford  varieties. 
These  failed,  but  it  is  hoped  that  these 
new  varieties  will  enable  New  Jersey  to 
repeat  her  success.  This  is  what  Prof. 
Blake  now  says : 

We  have  propagated  a  number  of  trees 
of  four  seedlings  that  ripen  about  the 
Carman  season,  and  have  distributed 
them  to  a  number  of  growers  in  the  State. 
We  think  that  one  or  two  of  these  four 
are  superior  to  the  others,  but  a  compari¬ 
son  of  just  the  original  trees  is  perhaps 
hardly  fair,  and  so  we  have  propagated 
and  sent  out  a  number  of  each  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  our  growers.  We  have  also  dis¬ 
tributed  some  buds.  It  is  expected  that 
a  few  of  these  sources  of  distribution 
will  have  a  few  peaches  this  year,  so  that 
we  may  have  additional  evidence  as  to 
whether  one  of  the  seedlings  is  better 
than  the  others.  I  personally  believe 
that  at  least  two  of  the  four  are  easily 
superior  to  Carman,  but  I  think  it  is  best 
to  have  some  of  the  growers  test  them 
and  form  their  own  opinions  before  I 
urge  planting  too  strongly. 

We  have  two  or  three  other  seedlings 
ripening  at  different  times  which  have 
appeared  promis.ng,  and  we  shall  prob- 
ablv  have  a  toral  of  about  3,300  one- 
year-old  trees  this  Fall  which  can  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  our  growers.  There  is  a  good 
set  of  fruit  upon  most  of  the  original 
trees,  and  some  of  it  is  exceptionally  large 
in  size.  I  really  believe  we  shall  have 
some  most  attractive  specimens  when 
they  ripen,  and  at  the  close  of  this  fruit¬ 
ing  season  I  think  we  shall  have  reached 
a  point  where,  to  some  degree  at  least, 
we  can  recommend  that  growers  in  New 
Jersey  plant  these  new  seedlings  in  place 
of  some  of  the  other  varieties.  I  really 
hope  that  in  the  very  near  future  we 
shall  be  able  to  replace  Carman,  Hiley 
and  Champion,  at  least  in  the  commercial 
plantings.  m.  b.  blake. 


“So  you  sold  your  car?”  “Yes;  cost 
too  much  for  repairs.”  “Heavy  garage 
bills,  eh?”  “No;  never  got  out  of  order. 
But  I  had  to  pay  for  repairing  the  people 
it  ran  over.” — Boston  Evening  Trans¬ 
cript. 
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Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 

ELL-ANS 

25$  and  75$  Packages  Everywhere 


MARYLAND  HAS— 

321  days  of  sunshine  every  year. 

185  growing  days — 45  inches  of  rainfall. 

Maryland  is  a  land  of  Good  Farms — Good  Roads — 

Good  Schools — Good  Homes — Good  People. 

Maryland  is  one  of  ihe  garden  spots  of  the  world. 

Farming  pays  in  Maryland  and  good  farm  land  is  still  available 
at  reasonable  prices.  Our  catalog  of  farms  and  country 
estates  will  interest  you.  Sent  free.  Address:  Dept.  C. 

CHAS.  H.  STEFFEY,  Inc. 

336  N.  Charles  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND- 
IIAN1I  CARRIERS,  Peach 
Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  Onion 
Crates,  Baskets, Egg  Cases,  Bask¬ 
ets  of  all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Packages.  All 
these  containers  are  in  as  good 
as  new  condition  and  ready  for 
instant  use.  Carlot  shipments 
—Our  Specially.  Let  Us  Quote  You— That’s  All  I 
THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  R,  801-808  Johnson  A\e.,  Brooklyn,  IN.  Y. 


For  painting  all  kinds  of  Rubber,  Tar  Paper, 
Burlap  and  Roll  Roofing 

HETZEL’S  ASBESTOS  FIBROUS 
KOTING 

A  heavy  liquid  roof  cement.  Stops  all  leaks. 
$1.50  per  gallon  delivered  in  U.  S.  A. 

Estate  J.  G.  HETZEL  -  Newark,  N,  J. 


SAVED 


GetBwwrisNew 

I  CUT  PRICES. 

r  W.  T.  Greathouse  writes: 
“Fence  received  yesterday.  I 
saved  $30.00  in  buying  from 
you.”  Our  new  cut  prices  are 
way  below  others— and 

Brown  Pays  Freight 
Write  for  our  new  1923  cut  price 
catalog— nee  the  dollars  you  save. 

150  styles.  Double  R&lvanized,  open 
hearth  wire.  Roofing  and  paints. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  4304 Cleveland,  Ohio 


Puts  5  H-P  Engine  on 
Your  Place  $Q/*40 
for  Only..  “V 

Ed.  H.  Witte,  Famous  Engine  Manu¬ 
facturer,  Makes  Startling  Offer 
On  New  Witte  Throttling- 
Governor  Engine. 


Farmers,  now  more  than  ever,  appreciate 
the  need  of  power  on  the  farm  and  know 
they  can  make  $500  to  $1,000  additional 
profit  a  year  with  an  all-purpose  engine. 

Ed.  H.  Witte,  nationally-known  engine 
manufacturer,  has  announced  a  new  5-horse 
power  engine  which  burns  either  kerosene, 
gasoline,  distillate  or  gas  with  a  special 
regulator  which  enables  it  to  operate  all 
the  way  from  two  to  six  horse-power.  This 


new  WITTE  ENGINE  has  revolutionized 
power  on  the  farm  as  it  handles  practically 
every  job  with  ease  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  hired  help.  It  is  easily  moved  from 
place  to  place  and  so  simple  that  a  boy  can 
operate  it.  _ 

To  introduce  this  new  engine  to  a  million 
new  users  Mr.  Witte  has  arranged  to  put 
it  on  any  place  for  a  90-day  guaranteed 
test.  Since  it  costs  only  $20.40  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  sensational  offer  Mr.  Witte 
confidently  expects  every  progressive  power- 
user  to  soon  be  using  a  WITTE.  Every 
reader  of  this  paper  who  is  interested  in 
showing  bigger  profits  and  doing  all  jobs  by 
engine  power  should  write  today  to 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1895  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  or 
1895  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

for  full  details  of  this  remarkable  offer. 
You  are  under  no  obligations  by  writing. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  CanadaJ*1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Albemarle  and  Black  Twig  Apples 

Will  you  give  me  some  brief  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  two  apples  that  are 
grown  in  Virginia,  the  Albemarle  Pippin 
and  the  Black  Twig?  F.  J.  M. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

We  hope  to  treat  the  lrellow  Newtown 
or  Albemarle  Pippin  more  fully  a  little 
later,  but  a  few  remarks  will  not  he  out 
of  place  here.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
varieties  in  America,  having  been  export¬ 
ed  to  England  as  early  as  1759,  and  since 
then  it  has  been  a  great  favorite  on  the 
export  market.  It  is  reported  that  Queen 
Victoria  removed  the  tax  upon  apples 
when  she  tasted  a  Yellow  Newtown,  de¬ 
claring  that  she  did  not  want  to  do  any¬ 
thing  that  might  prevent  any  of  her  sub¬ 
jects  from  partaking  of  so  delicious  a 
fruit.  It  is  not  a  variety  that  should  be 
extensively  planted  without  careful  obser¬ 
vation  of  soil  and  climate,  for  it  does  not 
do  well  excepting  in  a  few  localities. 
Among  these  are  the  Hood  River  and 
Rogue  River  vafleys  in  Oregon,  the  Pa- 
jaro  or  Watsonville  section  in  California, 
Wenatchee  and  Yakima  valleys  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  Piedmont  section  of  Virginia, 
and  a  few  spots  in  the  Hudson  River  Val¬ 
ley.  The  tree  is  a  slow  grower,  does  not 
come  into  bearing  early,  and  is  not  overly 
productive.  Yet  the  long-keeping  fruits 
command  high  prices,  so  that  the  variety 
is  profitable  where  it  can  be  grown  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

The  Mammoth  Black-twig  or  Arkansas 
is  another  long-keeping  sort.  It  is  a 
seedling  of  the  Winesap,  and  retains 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  that  vari¬ 
ety.  It  does  best  in  the  more  Southern 
regions,  and  is  a  late  and  light  bearer. 
In  quality  it  is  not  high,  though  the  firm, 
yellow  flesh  which  characterizes  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  is  not  to  he  despised  in  April  or 
May,  when  most  other  kinds  have  passed 
out  of  season.  Although  it  has  been 
rather  widely  planted  in  the  past,  it  is 
not  as  popular  as  it  once  was.  The  Ar¬ 
kansas  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Black,  a  smaller  and  darker  red  ap¬ 
ple.  H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Growing  the  Service  Berry  or  Juneberry 

How  can  I  propagate  a  few  trees  of 
the  wild  service  berry  or  Juneberry? 
There  are  a  few  trees  in  nearby  woods, 
one  particularly  fine  specimen  being  6  in. 
in  diameter  and  over  20  ft.  tall,  growing 
along  a  fence  between  the  woods  and  a 
cultivated  field.  Though  the  berries  fall  - 
thick  on  the  ground  I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  a  seedling,  either  in  the  woods 
or  on  the  cultivated  soil.  This  single  tree 
stands  on  rather  rich  soil,  blooms  white 
and  very  profusely  early  in  the  Spring, 
and  at  present  is  bending  under  a  load  of 
berries  that  are  almost  as  large  as  cher-  • 
ries.  They  ripen  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks.  Many  people  consider  them  de¬ 
licious,  and  I  am  desirous  of  growing  a 
few  trees  in  my  orchard  for  home  use, 
and  possibly  for  commercial  use  on  a 
small  scale.  Can  you  tell  me  how  and 
when  to  plant  seed  and  if  it  is  possible 
to  bud  or  graft  them  and  raise  in  nursery 
rows  like  the  peach  or  apple?  Will  they 
thrive  planted  in  a  commercial  orchard 
and  cultivated  and  fertilized  the  same  as 
fruit  trees?  e.  j.  d. 

New  Madison,  O. 

The  service  berry,  Juneberry,  shad, 
sweet  pear,  grape-pear,  or  Amelanchier 
Canadensis,  as  it  is  variously  called,  has 
been  used  as  food  for  a  long  time.  It 
was  an  esteemed  fruit  among  the  Indians, 
and  in  the  northern  countries  where 
fruits  of  almost  no  kinds  will  grow,  the 
Juneberry  is  highly  prized.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  B.  (I.  Smith  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  cultivated  one  of  the  several  va¬ 
rieties  in  his  garden  and  exhibited  a  plate 
of  very  attractive  fruit  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society  exhibit  in 
1881. 

It  may  be  budded  or  grafted  on  the 
hawthorn,  or  on  strong-growing  seedlings, 
and  even  quinces  and  mountain  ash  have 
been  used  as  stocks.  It  may  also  be  prop¬ 
agated  by  suckers  and  by  layers.  Seeds 
are  usually  sown  soon  after  they  are  ripe, 
or  they  may  be  stratified  and  sown  in  the 
Spring.  It  seems  that  you  ought  to  have 
success  with  one  or  more  of  these  methods 
of  propagation.  h.  b.  t. 


The  farmer  took  the  man  out  to  a  field 
and  started  him  at  plowing  behind  two 
horses.  Two  hours  later  the  new  farm¬ 
hand  returned  to  the  house  utterly  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  farmer  asked  him  how  he 
was  getting  along.  “Not  gettin’  along  at 
all,”  snapped  the  new  man  disgustedly ; 
“how  do  you  expect  me  to  hold  a  plow 
with  two  big,  strong  horses  trying  to 
pull  it  away  from  me  all  the  time?” — 
Boston  Post. 
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Need  a  fabric  tire  for 
hard  work?  Want  it  at 
low  first  cost?  Here  is 
your  tire — Goodrich 
"55.”  More  work  and 
wear  resistance  in  it  than 
has  ever  been  molded 
into  a  30  x  fabric. 

Thick,  tough  anti-skid 
tread.  Sturdy,  heavy 
side  walls.  The  stuff  of 
a  mule  in  the  shape  of  a 
tire.  It  works  back  your 
money  over  and  over. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1870 

Makers  of  the  Silvertown  Cord 


Organized  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK 


By  J  O  H  N 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters.* 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is -a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  pn  ved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

•Supplies  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
not  been  particularly  heavy  during  the 
past  week,  but  the  market  has  been  dull 
and  generally  weak,  prices  on  several 
commodities  slumping  badly.  New  Jersey 
tomatoes  brought  good  prices  all  the  sea¬ 
son  until  last  week,  when  heavy  receipts 
brought  the  market  down  with  a  crash. 
Early  in  the  week  20-qt.  crates  were 
bringing  $4  to  $5,  and  %-bu,  baskets  $3 
to  $4.50,  but  on  the  23d  many  tomatoes 
were  selling  at  canners’  prices,  25  to  30c 
per  %-bu.  basket,  although  some  fancy 
“second  earlies”  brought  $1  to  $1.50  per 
basket.  String  beans  also  slumped  badly. 
Recent  offerings  have  shown  a  wide  range 
in  quality  and  as  considerable  quantities 
of  poor  stock  always  hurt  the  sale  of  a 
good  product,  receivers  deemed  them¬ 
selves  fortunate  to  get  50  to  00c  per  bas¬ 
ket  for  green  beans  the  last  of  the  week, 
many  of  them  selling  for  “much  less.  Pep 
pers,  selling  early  in  the  week  at  $2  per 
basket,  were  soon  down  to  about  $1,  and 
cucumbers  fared  but  little  better.  New 
Jersey  eggplant  were  more  plentiful, 
eliminating  the  Florida  product  to  a  large 
extent.  Onions  were  generally  draggy  un¬ 
til  late  in  the  week  when  a  firmer  tone 
and  a  25c  advance  was  reported,  No.  1 
yellow  stock  selling  90c  to  $1.25  per  %- 
bu.  basket.  Cabbage  held  about  steady, 
and  sweet  corn  changed  very  little,  best 
selling  around  $1  per  basket.  Compara¬ 
tively  few  vegetables  have  been  coming  m 
from  other  than  nearby  States.  _  New 
York  State  growers  have  been  shipping 
Telephone  peas  which  sold  at  $1.50  to  $2 
per  bu. -basket.  Lettuce  was  also  received, 
but  low  prices  prevailed,  due  largely  to 
average  poor  quality.  Maryland  and  Del¬ 
aware  Lima  beans  brought  $4  to  $5  per 
bu.,  and  the  New  Jersey  product  $2.75  to 
$3.50  per  %-bu.  basket.  Receipts  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  potatoes  have 
been  fairly  liberal,  but  the  increasing 
supply  from  New  Jersey  had  its  effect 
on  tlie  market,  and  prices  declined  to 
about  $4  per  bbl.  .Shipments  from  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  totaled  about 
9,000  carloads  to  July  23,  compared  with 
12,000  carloads  in  1922.  Early  apples 
have  been  very  draggy,  supplies  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly  from  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
New  Jersey,  and  within  a  week  prices 
have  been  cut  in  half,  Delaware  Trans¬ 
parent  and  various  varieties  of  red  ap¬ 
ples  selling  on  the  23d  at  75c  to  $1  per 
bu.  Moderate  quantities  of  blackberries 
and  huckleberries  continue  to  come  in, 
best  selling  around  20  to  22c  per  qt. 
New  York  State  cherries  held  fairly 
steady  at  60  to  65c  per  4-qt.  climax  bas¬ 
ket  for  good  fruit.  Georgia  peaches  have 
been  in  fair  demand,  and  the  market 
showed  a  little  improvement.  Elbertas 
are  beginning  to  arrive,  the  best  of  which 
commanded  $2  to  $2.50,  fancy  $3,  per  6- 
basket  carrier.  Early  varieties  of 
peaches  are  now  coming  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  but  most  of  them  have  been  only  or¬ 
dinary,  consequently  selling  at  compara¬ 
tively  low  prices. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Heavy  receipts  of  eggs  early  in  the 
week  and  the  indifference  of  the  trade 
caused  the  market  to  weaken.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  strictly  fresh  eggs  was  light,  how¬ 
ever,  and  later  in  the  week  recoveries 
nearly  equaled  the  early  depression,  near¬ 
by  and  Western  extra  firsts  selling  at  28 
to  2814c  per  doz.  on  the  24th.  With  the 
bulk  of  the  offerings  being  made  up  of 
unattractive  stock,  it  has  been  difficult 
to  get,  rid  of  the  inferior  eggs,  seconds 
selling  as  low  as  21c  per  doz. 

There  has  been  practically  no  change 
in  live  fowls  for  some  time.  The  market 
has  been  rather  quiet  of  late,  but  prices 
on  fowl  held  steady  at  28  to  29c  per  lb. 
for  live  Plymouth  Rocks  and  27  to  28c  for 
mixed  breeds,  not  including  the  White 
Leghorns.  These  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list,  ranging  23  to  25c  per  lb.  Live 
broiler  receipts  increased  and  the  market 
dropped  about  5c  per  lb.  during  the  week, 
fancy  stock  selling  41  to  43c  per  lb., 
while  some  small  White  Leghorns,  which 
were  too  plentiful,  sold  as  low  as  31c  per 
lb.  Fresh-killed  fowl  of  fine  quality  sold 
on  a  firm  market  at  26  to  27c  per  lb.  for 
4  to  5-lb.  sizes.  Broilers  held  steady  until 
late  in  the  week,  when  supplies  increased 
considerably  and  prices  dropped  about  6c 
per  lb.  on  the  best  stock,  ranging  after 
the  decline  40  to  46c  for  nearby  and  40  to 
43c  per  lb.  for  Western  fresh-killed  broil¬ 
ers.  Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  by  Phil¬ 
adelphia  receivers  amount  to  about  9,571,- 
953  lbs.  since  January  1,  or  about  6O0.OOO 
lbs.  more  than  for  the  same  period  last 
year,  while  cold  storage  holdings  of 
dressed  poultry  in  Philadelphia  are  about 
700.000  lbs.  greater,  according  to  govern¬ 
ment  reports. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  has  been  some  improvement  in 
the  demand  for  the  better  grades  of  hay. 
and  the  market  has  been  kept  well 
cleared  of  the  finer  qualities,  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy  ruling  firm  at  $25  per  ton  ;  No.  2 
selling  at  $23  to  $24  per  ton.  Some  of 
the  best  light  clover  mixed  was  reported 
at  $22  to  $23  per  ton.  and  No.  1  straight 
rye  straw  held  steadily  at  $23  per  ton. 
New  York  State  and  New  England  are 
more  fortunate  than  many  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  States,  their  prospects  being  good 
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for  an  average  crop  of  hay,  while  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  the  coastal 
States  south  nearly  to  North  Carolina 
are  reporting  a  severe  cut  due  to  the 
drought.  Pasture  is  also  short  in  most 
of  these  States.  A  short  hay  crop  is  also 
expected  in  many  of  the  important  dairy 
States  in  the  Middle  West.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  24c;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  It., 
30c;  woodchuck,  lb.,  30c;  rabbits,  dressed, 
lb.,  30c ;  pigs,  6  weeks  old,  each,  $6 ;  milk 
goats,  each,  $25. 

Live  poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  35c;  fowls, 
lb.,  31c;  geese,  lb.,  32c;  ducks,  lb.,  32c; 
broilers,  1%  lb.,  40c. 

Dressed  poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  36c; 
fowls,  lb.,  38c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  broilers, 
lb.,  35c. 

Milk,  qt.,  10c ;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c ; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt.,  75c ;  goat 
milk,  qt.,  25c;  butter,  creamery,  fancy 
prints,  lb.,  44c;  best  dairy,  lb.,  43c; 
cheese,  ci'eam,  lb.,  32c ;  cottage  cheese, 
lb.,  5c. 

Apples,  qt..  12c ;  asparagus,  bunch, 
12c;  beans,  lb.,  10c;  beets,  bunch,  5c; 
cabbage,  white,  lb.,  6c;  carrots,  4c*;  cel¬ 
ery,  bunch,  10  to  12c;  cucumbers,  5  for 
25c;  cauliflower,  each,  10  to  20c;  kale, 
peek,  20c;  lettuce,  large  heads,  each,  5c; 
new  onions,  bunch.  5c;  onions,  lb.,  6c; 
new  potatoes,  peck,  70c ;  old  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.40;  peppers,  doz.,  25c;  radishes, 
bunch,  5c ;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c ;  sauerkraut, 
qt.,  15c;  spinach,  peck,  25c;  strawberries, 
qt.,  25c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  15c;  vegetable 
oysters,  bunch,  10c ;  green  peas,  qt.,  Sc ; 
huckleberries,  qt.,  25c ;  red  raspberries, 
30c;  black  raspberries,  28c;  currants,  qt., 
12c ;  gooseberries,  qt.,  12c ;  cherries,  sour, 
qt..  12c ;  sweet,  qt.,  20c. 

Bread  loaf,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  popcorn,  3  lbs.,  25c  ;  wal¬ 
nuts,  qt.,  15c;  clover  honey,  card,  22c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11  to  12c;  heavy,  lb., 

9  to  10c;  veal,  lb..  13  to  14c;  mutton,  lb., 
20  to  25c ;  lamb,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  25c;  Spring, 
lb.,  35  to  38c;  broilers,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
fowls,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  geese,  lb.,  30c; 
guinea  hens,  each,  75c  to  $1. 

Dressed  poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  50c; 
broilers,  lb.,  65  to  70c;  fowls,  lb.,  40  to 
50c;  geese,  lb.,  40  to  50c;  rabbits,  lb., 
40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  60c ;  eggs,  32  to  38c ; 
duck  eggs,  40  to  45c- ;  It  alian  cheese,  35 
to  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.50;  cherries,  crate,  $3  * 
to  $3.50 ;  qt.,  12  to  20c ;  currants,  crate, 
$3.50  to  $4;  qt.,  12  to  15c;  gooseberries, 
qt.,  12  to  12%e;  red  raspberries,  qt., 
4_0c ;  mulberries,  qt.._  25c  ;  black  raspber¬ 
ries,  crate.  $4  to  $5 ;  black  raspberries, 
qt.,  20  to  25c- ;  Columbia  berries,  qt.,  25c ; 
huckleberries,  qt.,  30c ;  long  blackberries, 
qt..  25c. 

Day.  No.  1.  ton,  $20  to  $22;  No.  2, 
$20;  No.  3,  $16;  straw,  ton.  $14  to  $17; 
wheat,  bu.,  $1.35;  oats,  60c;  corn,  95c; 
buckwheat,  100  lbs.,  $2. 

ROCHESTER 

Beef,  carcass,  lb..  14  to  18c ;  forequar¬ 
ters,  lb.,  10  to  13c;  hindquarters,  lb., 

20  to  24c;  hogs,  light,  11  to  1214c;  heavy. 

9  to  12c;  Spring  lambs,  lb.,  30  to  32c; 
yearling  lambs,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  mutton, 
lb.,  12  to  14c;  veal,  lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Live  poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  28  to  38c; 
stags,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  fowls,  lb..  18  to 

24c;  old  roosters,  lb..  12c;  guinea  fowls, 
each,  30  to  50c ;  pigeons,  each.  15  to 

20c;  ducks,  lb..  20  to  23c;  geese,  lb., 

18  to  22c;  rabbits,  live,  pair,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb..  30  to  35c; 
eggs.  30  to  32c. 

Cherries,  white,  sweet,  lb.,  8  to  10c*; 
red.  sweet,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  sour,  lb.,  5  to 
7c;  currants,  red.  lb.,  9  to  10c;  goose¬ 
berries.  lb.,  14  to  15c ;  purple  berries,  qt., 
18  to  20c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  25  to  28c; 
raspberries,  black,  qt.,  14  to  16c;  rasp¬ 
berries.  red,  pt„  12  to  15c;  watermelons, 
each,  40  to  60c. 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches,  90c  to  $1; 
beets,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  80c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches.  25  to  30c- ;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  green  peppers,  per  hamper, 
$2.50  to  $3 ;  green  peas,  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50 ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  25  to  40c ; 
Boston,  crate,  75c  to  $1 ;  onions,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
25  to  30c  ;  potatoes,  old.  bu..  90c  to  $1 ; 
potatoes,  _Va.,  bbl.,  $5.75  to  $6;  radishes, 
basket,  75c  to  $1 ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches, 
25  to  30c;  Summer  squash,  doz.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  tomatoes,  1214-lb.  basket,  $2.75 
to  $3.25;  wax  beans,  15-qt.  basket,  65  to 
75c;  green  beans,  14-qt.  basket,  70  to 
80c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $6.50;  white  marrow.  $8.50 ;  red 
kidney,  $6.50;  white  kidney.  $8;  pea, 
$6;  medium,  $6;  yellow  eye.  $6;  imper¬ 
ials.  $6. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1.  6e ;  No.  2.  5c ; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  6c;  No.  2.  5c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  5c;  horsehides,  each, 
$2  to  $3  ;  sheep,  each.  75c  to  $2.50 ;  calf, 
No.  1,  lie;  No.  2,  10c;  fleece,  lb..  40  to 
45c;  wool,  unwashed,  medium,  40  to  45c, 
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Wheat,  bu.,  $1.08  to  $1.10 ;  corn, 
shelled,  bu.,  $1.02  to  $1.03;  oats,  53c; 
rye,  70  to  75c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy,  in  field,  ton,  $10 
to  $12  ;  delivered,  ton,  $16  to  $20 ;  clover, 
new,  field,  $9  to  $10 ;  delivered,  $15;  old 
Timothy,  No.  1,  ton.  $22  ;  old  clover  and 
Alfalfa,  $17  to  $20 ;  oat  straw,  in  field, 
ton,  $14  to  $16 ;  wheat  straw,  in  field, 
ton,  $14  to  $16;  rye  straw,  in  field,  ton, 
$18  to  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  pretty  active, 
with  prices  mostly  steady.  Heavy  re¬ 
ceipts  of  Malaga  grapes  from  California 
are  a  feature.  Butter  is  up. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  higher ;  creamery,  39  to  44c ; 
dairy,  30  to  34c;  crocks,  27  to  34c;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  25e.  Cheese,  steady ;  daisies 
and  flats,  24  to  25c ;  longhorns,  25  to 
26c;  limburger,  31  to  33c;  swiss,  30  to 
31c.  Eggs,  steady;  hennery,  30  to  34c; 
State  and  Western  candled,  24  to  30c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  active ;  turkey,  34  to 
42c ;  fowls,  22  to  30c ;  chickens,  18  to 
32c;  capons,  36  to  40c;  broilers,  40  to 
45c;  old  roosters,  17  to  18c;  ducks,  24 
to  28c ;  geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry, 
quiet ;  turkeys,  25  to  30c ;  fowls,  20  to 
26c ;  chickens,  27  to  30c ;  broilers,  30  to 
40c ;  old  roosters,  13  to  15c ;  ducks,  25 
to  28c;  geese,  IS  to  21c.  Pigeons,  each, 
15  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  lower,  heavy  receipts ;  yellow 
transparent,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.50:  Graven-- 
stein,  box.  $3  to  $4.50;  Astrachan,  box, 
$1.75  to  $2.50.  Potatoes,  quiet ;  new 
white,  bu..  40c  to  $1 ;  Eastern  shore,  bbl.. 
$4.50  to  $5.75. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  active ;  Georgia  Belle,  bu., 
$2.25  to  $2.75 ;  Carmen,  do.,  $2  to  $2.25. 
Melons,  active;  cantaloupes,  Cal.  crate,  $5 
to  $5.50;  honeydews,  flats,  $2  to  $2.75. 
Watermelons,  each,  30  to  90c. 

FRUITS  AND  PERRIES 

Pears,  steady,  Cal.  box.  $2.75  to  $3. 
Plums,  active  ;  Cal.  box,  $2  to  $3.  Cher¬ 
ries,  fair  trade;  sour,  4-basket,  20  to 
30c;  sweet,  do.,  75  to  90c.  Currants, 
active;  red,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25;  black, 
out.  Goosberries,  qt..  14  to  16c;  raspber-' 
ries.  red,  qt..  20  to  39c;  black,  crate.  $4 
to  $5;  huckleberries,  qt.,  22  to  25c; 
Malaga  grapes,  lug,  $3.50  to  $4. 

BEANS  AND  ONIONS 

Beans,  steady  ;  white  kidney,  marrow, 
$9  to  $11;  red  kidney.  $8  to  $8.50;  pea. 
medium,  $7.50  to  $8.  Onions,  dull ; 
Texas,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2;  Cal.  yellow,  do. 
$2.50  to  $3 ;  Egyptian,  bag,  $4  to  $4.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady ;  asparagus,  doz. 
bunches,  $2.25  to  $3 ;  beans,  green  and 
wax.  hamper,  $1.75  to  $3 ;  beets,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  35c ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches, 
35  to  50c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50 ;  celery,  bunch,  $1  to  $1.35 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers.  basket,  $1.25  to  $2.75 ;  egg 
plant,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  corn.  doz. 
ears,  30  to  40c ;  lettuce,  box,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
green  onions,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  39c ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  60c;  peas, 
bag,  $2  to  $2.50;  peppers,  hamper.  $2 
to  $2.50;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches.  30  to 
35c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  45  to  50c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Summer 
squash,  hamper.  $2  to  $2.50;  turnips, 
white,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  yellow,  doz.,  90c- 
to  $1. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull ;  white  comb,  14  to  20c ; 
dark.  10  to  12c.  Maple  products,  in¬ 
active:  sugar,  lb..  10  to  18c;  syrup,  gal., 
$1  to  $1.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $16 
to  $19 ;  rye  straw,  $13  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat,  straw,  $11  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
car,  lot,  ton.  $29.50 ;  middlings,  $30.50 ; 
red  dog,  $38;  cottonseed  meal.  $41.75; 
oihneal,  $41 :  gluten,  $41 :  hominy,  $36 ; 
oat  feed,  $12.50;  rye  middlings.  $32.40. 

J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Williams,  bu..  $2  to  $2.25 ;  other  sorts, 
$1  to  $1.50. 

FRUITS 

Raspberries,  qt.,  14  to  23c;  currants, 
qt..  10  to  15c;  blackberries,  qt.,  25  to 
28c ;  cherries,  qt.,  12  to  15c. 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs..  $6.25  to  $7  ;  red  kidney, 
$7  to  $7.75 ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to  $7.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  41  to  42c;  good  to 
choice  36  to  3Se ;  seconds,  34  to  35c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  47  to  48c ;  gathered, 
choice,  32  to  34c ;  lower  grades,  26  to  28c-. 

POTATOES 

New,  bbl.,  $5  to  $5.50. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  28  to  31c ;  roosters,  14  to  18c ; 
broilers,  40  to  44c ;  squabs,  doz.,  $3  to  $6. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $1 ;  lettuce,  bu.,  40  to 
60c :  tomatoes,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  string 
beans,  basket,  75c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  bu., 


Prices 


75c  to  $1. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $28  to  $29;  No.  2, 
$25  to  $26;  No.  3,  $19  to  $20;  clover 
mixed,  $20  to  $23.  Straw — Rye,  $25  to 
$27 ;  oat,  $14  to  $15. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

July  26,  1923. 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  prices  for  August  Class  1 
fluid  milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201 -210-mile 
zone.  $2.43  per  100  lbs.  ;  Class  2,  for 
cream  and  ice  cream,  $2.05. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

Good  to  choice . 

.  .  $0.41  @$0.42 

.  .  .38# 

.40 

Lower  grades . ,..  . . 

..  .34# 

.35 

Dairy,  best  . 

.40 

Common  to  good . 

. .  .33  @ 

.37 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .  .28  Cci) 

.32 

CHEESE 

Fresh  specials . $0.20  #$0.2614 

Average  run  . 

.2414  #  . 

.25 

Skims  . 

.10  # 

.17 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy  . . 

.  .$0.44 #$0.45 

Medium  to  good . 

. .  .38# 

.43 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best 

.  .  .404//) 

.41 

Gathered,  best  . 

. .  .30# 

.32 

Common  to  good . 

. .  .22# 

.28 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs . 

Red  kidney  . 

7.(50 

White  kidney  . 

9.00 

Yellow  eye  . 

i  .75 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . . 

.  .$0.22  #$0.27 

Spring  broilers  . 

.  .  .304//) 

.38 

Roosters  . 

..  .14# 

.15 

. . . . 

.  .  .13# 

.10 

Ducks  . 

.20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . $0.40@$0.42 

Common  to  good . 30#  .35 

Broilers,  best,  lb . 45#  .46 

Fair  to  good . 35#  .44 

Fowls  . 20(//i  .2S 

Roosters  . 13#  .17 

Ducks  . 20#  .25 

Squabs.  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  6.50#  8.50 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.50#  6.50 

6  to  8  lbs .  2.75#  .5.25 

FRUITS 

Apples — New,  bu . $0.50#  $3.00 

Blackberries  . 15#  .30 

Huckleberries,  qt . 22#  .40 

Raspberries,  pt . 10#  .22 

Goosberries,  qt . 12#  .20 

Cherries,  qt . 10#  .16 

Peaches — Georgia,  crate..  1.00#  3.50 

Jersey,  crate . 75#  1.25 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate _  1.50#  4.00 

Watermelons,  car  . 275.00#500.00 

vegetabi.es 

Beets,  bu . . $0.75#$1.25 

Carrots,  new,  bu . 75#  1.25 

Cabbage,  bbl .  2.00#  2.50 

Parsley,  bu . 50#  1.25 

Peas,  bu.  basket .  1.50#  2.25 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.25#  2.50 

I adduce,  bu . 75#  2.75 

Onions,  bu .  1.25#  3.00 

Peppers,  bu .  1.50#  3.00 

Radishes,  bu .  2.00#  3.00 

Sweet  corn,  100 .  1.75  #  2.00 

Spinach,  bu . 50#  1.75 

Squash,  bu . 1.00#  1.50 

String  beans,  bu . 1.25#  2.25 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches .  2.00#  3.00 

Tomatoes.  6-till  crate . 1.00(?7>  3.50 

Turnips,  bbl . 2.00(7/1  2.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 40#  1.00 

POTATOES 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl . $2.00@$4.50 

Long  Island,  bbl.  . . 4.00(/7  4.50 

Jersey,  150  lbs .  2.50#  3.50 


Sweet,  potatoes,  bu .  1.75#  2^25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $$.25@$9.40 

Bulls  .  5.50#  6.90 

Cows  .  1.50#  6.25 

Calves,  best  . 12.00#15.00 

Lower  grades  .  5  00#  9.00 

Sheep  .  4.00#  6.00 

Lambs  . : . . .  8.00#13.50 

Dogs  .  6.50#  8.40 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — No.  1  Timothy ...  .$27. 00#$28. 00 

No.  2  .  24.00#  26.00 

No.  3 .  19.00#  23.00 

Straw — Rye  .  2l.00@  23.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt... . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 30 

Butter,  best  . .  .$0.48 @$0.50 

Cheese,  . 32#  .37 

Eggs,  best,  doz .  50#  .55 

Gathered  . 35#  .45 

Fowls,  .  .  . . 35#  .45 

Broilers,  lb . 60#  .70 

Turkeys,  lb . 48#  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 06#  .07 

Onions,  lb . 05#  .10 

Lettuce,  head  .............  .10#  .12 
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Montgomery  Ward  f?  G>. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  isToday  theMost  Progressive 
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This  new  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue— Is  Yours  Free 


The  new,  complete  Fall  and  Winter 
Catalogue  is  now  ready  and  will  be 
sent  you  free.  You  need  merely  fill  in 
the  coupon  below. 

You  may  just  as  well  profit  by  the 
saving  this  big  book  offers  you. 

In  your  home,  this  book  will  be  a 
price  guide  and  a  shopping  pleasure. 
You,  too,  may  as  well  know  the  right 
price  to  pay,  and  you  may  as  well  save 
money  on  nearly  everything  you  buy. 

This  Book  Offers  You  a  Saving 
of  $50  this  Season 

Over  forty  million  dollars’  worth  of 
goods  have  been  bought  at  the  lowest  prices 
especially  for  this  book — to  make  possible 
this  saving  for  you. 

So  if  you  write  for  this  book,  if  you  use 
this  book,  and  if  your  family  uses  this  book, 
there  will  be  a  saving  of  over  $50  in  cash 
for  you  this  season. 

But  this  book  offers  you  more  than  a  sav¬ 
ing — more  than  low  prices.  It  offers  you  the 
satisfaction  and  the  economy  of  always  get¬ 
ting  dependable  and  serviceable  goods. 

Ward  Quality  and  Right  Prices 

For  over  fifty  years  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  has  tried,  first  of  all,  to  sell  only  service¬ 
able  goods  that  stand  inspection  and  use. 

We  take  great  pride  in  Ward  Quality.  We 
always  quote  the  lowest  possible  price.  But 


we  try  always  to  have  our  quality  a  little 
higher. 

So  to  write  for  this  book,  to  use  this  book 
every  week,  not  only  means  a  saving  in  cash, 
but  satisfaction  with  everything  you  buy 
and  the  saving  that  long  service  always 
brings. 

Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Farm 
and  the  Family 

FOR  WOMEN :  This  book  shows  the 
best  New  York  Fashions,  selected  in  New 
York  by  our  own  New  York  Fashion  Ex¬ 
perts.  And  everything  is  sold  without  the 
usual  “fashion  profits.”  This  book  will  be  a 
delight,  a  matter  of  style  news,  and  a  saving 
to  every  American  woman. 

FOR  THE  HOME:  Carpets,  furniture, 
bedding,  electrical  devices,  everything  new 
for  home  use,  everything  used  in  decoration 
and  to  make  the  home  modern  and  com¬ 
plete.  And  the  prices  always  mean  a  saving. 

FOR  THE  MEN  AND  THE  FARM : 

Everything  a  man  uses  or  wears,  from  tools 
and  hardware  and  famous  Riverside  Tires, 
to  virgin  wool  suits — often  one-third  less 
than  prices  you  are  paying. 

The  coupon  below  brings  this  new,  com¬ 
plete  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  to  you  and 
your  family — entirely  free. 

You,  too,  may  as  well  profit  by  its  saving. 
You  need  simply  fill  in  this  coupon  and  all 
the  saving  and  satisfaction  and  pleasure  this 
book  brings  will  come  into  your  home  for 
you  and  your  family. 


Your  Order  will  be  Shipped 
m  Less  than  48  Hours 

Our  new  perfected  system  of  filling 
orders  is  now  over  a  year  old. 

And  our  records  prove  that  during 
the  past  year  nearly  all  orders  were 
shipped  in  less  than  48  hours. 

48  hour  service  is  our  promise  to 
you.  But  we  do  better  than  our 
promise — because  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  our  orders  are  actually 
shipped  within  24  hours. 

So  you  can  order  from  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward  &  Co.  and  feel  sure  that 
nearly  every  time  your  order  will  be 
shipped  in  less  than  48  hours,  and 
frequently  within  24  hours. 


This  Coupon  brings  this  new  Catalogue  Free 


To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Dept.  64-H 

Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul, 

Portland,  Ore.,  Fort  Worth. 

(Mail  this  coupon  to  the  house  nearest  you) 

Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward’s  complete  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue. 

Name . 

Address . 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &.  CO. 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 


ST.  PAUL 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


FORT  WORTH 
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We  had  our  first  green  apple  pie  on 
.July  15  and  the  first  baked  apples  July 
18.  These  are  important  dates  with  us. 
Apples  mean  much  in  our  plan  of  living, 
both  as  food  and  as  a  source  of  income. 
This  year  the  Ben  Davis  and  Newtowns 
lasted  until  the  first  week  in  May.  We 
have,  in  former  years,  been  able  to  carry 
such  varieties  through  until  the  new  crop 
is  ready.  A  Ben  Davis  in  June  has 
nothing  to  comipend  it  except  that  is  is 
apparently  an  apple.  This  first  pie  was 
made  from  Porter  apples,  while  the  haked 
fruit  was  the  old-fashioned  Summer 
Sweeting.  We  find  .a  few  old-fashioned 
people  who  still  want  sweet  apples  for 
baking.  They  use  such  fruit  Avith  milk — 
a  fine  old-fashioned  dish — now  largely  lost 
out  of  memory  by  our  modern  folks.  No 
one  would  think  of  planting  such  sweet 
apples  as  a  commercial  venture.  I  found 
a  dozen  or  so  of  these  trees  when  we 
bought  this  farm.  They  must  have  been 
planned  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
before  imports  of  bananas  were  common. 
These  sweet  apples  actually  substituted 
for  the  tropical  fruit.  Modern  transpor¬ 
tation  has  ended  that.  Still,  if  you  came 
in  hot  and  tired  and  we  gave  you  a  bowl 
of  milk  with  a  piece  of  ice  in  it  and  about 
three  of  these  baked  sweets  sliced  in, 
you  would  call  for  more  and  wonder  why 
modern  society  has  dropped  a-  great  deli¬ 
cacy  from  its  bill  of  fare.  I  knew  a  man 
Avho  planted  an  orchard  of  sweet  apples 
for  a  hog  pasture.  It  was  in  clover,  and 
the  falling  apples  fed  the  hogs  quite  well 
for  about  six  weeks.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  former  trade  in  sweet  apples  come 
back,  but  the  demand  now  is  for  a  red 
jacket  and  a  sour  heart  when  apples  are 
wanted. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Another  thing  worth  recording  hap¬ 
pened  last  week — we  sent  our  first  load  to 
market.  The  strawberries  and  cherries 
were  all  handled  at  the  door  or  near  by. 
Our  first  load  was  made  up  of  string 
beans  and  early  apples.  These  beans 
represent  a  “catch”  crop.  The  dry  weath¬ 
er  killed  many  of  our  strawberry  plants. 
We  planted  them  over,  and  again  they 
dried  up.  Then  we  planted  string  beans 
in  the  missing  places.  As  soon  as  Ave  get 
rain  I  shall  plant  berries  the  third  time, 
for  we  are  determined  to  have  these 
patches  filled  in  properly.  The  beans  grew 
well  and  last  week  we  made  our  first 
picking  of  about  15  bushels.  We  put  in 
a  few  bushels  of  small  early  apples  as 
a  trial.  The  beans  brought  $1.75  a 
bushel,  sold  to  peddlers,  and  the  apples  50 
cents  for  a  peach  ’basket  full.  That  is 
better  than  last  year.  The  chances  seem 
fairly  good  for  the  early  fruit.  The 
trouble  is  that  too  many  people  pick  up 
windfalls  and  all  sorts  of  trash  and  rush 
it  to  market.  This  stuff  decides  the 
price  except  for  the  finest  grades.  We 
would  all  be  better  off  if  this  inferior  stuff 
were  left  at  home.  One  of  the  great 
troubles  with  co-operative  selling  of  farm 
produce  is  the  fact  that  farmers  think  the 
organization  will  enable  them  to  get  rid 
of  anything,  when  in  reality  the  success 
of  such  a  system  lies  in  correct  grading 
and  keeping  the  culls  off  the  market. 
The  outlook  for  farmers  in  this  section 
depends  on  the  weather.  Prices  are,  on 
the  whole,  better  than  last  year,  but  the 
fearful  drought  is  ruining  our  crops.  On 
most  of  our  land  corn  is  drying  up  and 
potatoes  are  dying  of  thirst.  The  apples 
do  not  groAv  properly.  The  soil  is  hard  as 
a  rock.  We  have  been  unable  to  plow  the 
old  strawberry  beds  so  as  to  plant  cab¬ 
bage,  and  the  cabbage  plants  are  getting 
past  the  size  when  they  will  stand  trans¬ 
planting.  After  several  years  of  rather 
too  much  rain,  we  iioav  have  the  other  ex¬ 
treme.  I  notice  that  where  soil  is  well 
drained  and  where  we  have  plowed  under 
green  crops  and  packed  them  down  the 
ground  is  in  much  better  shape.  Where 
rye  was  plowed  under  and  left  loose  in 
the  soil  there  is  no  hope  for  crops  this 
year.  The  hot  winds  work  into  the  land 
and  dry  it  out  in  short  order.  In  a  year 
like  this  some  plan  for  overhead  irriga¬ 
tion  would  pay  for  itself  in  one  season. 

***#*!: 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  in  the  future,  at 
least  in  localities  close  to  the  big  cities, 
the  Avater  problem  is  to  be  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  in  practical  farming.  Here  on  our 
land  we  have  10  or  15  acres  on  the  lower 
farm  which  are  naturally  heavy.  In  a 
wet  season  it  is  often  water-soaked.  We 
cannot  work  it  early,  and  even  when  we 
get  our  crops  in  they  often  suffer  from 
wet  feet.  This  soil  would  be  great  for 
ducks  and  geese,  but  poor  for  chickens. 
There  is  a  spring  on  the  hillside  above  it, 
and  a  little  brook  runs  through  the  lower 
part.  It  is  evident  that  we  must  equalize 
the  distribution  of  water.  Some  form  of 
drainage  must  take  the  surplus  Avater  of 
the  Avet  season  out  of  the  soil,  and  some 
plan  of  irrigation  must  be  used  to  put  the 
water  back  Avhen  it  is  needed.  Under¬ 
ground  drains  would  take  that  surplus 
water  off  into  the  brook.  A  dam  thrown 
across  the  stream  Avould  store  up  water 
in  a  pond  so  it  could  be  forced  back  over 
the  land  in  a  season  like  the  present.  It 
is  probable  that  this  would  double  the 
capacity  of  this  soil.  Would  it  pay  to 
spend  the  money  needed  to  Avork  out  such 
a  plan?  That  is  one  of  the  big  problems 
for  a  farmer  in  this  section.  There  are  a 
number  of  men  Avho  have  done  something 


of  the  sort.  They  are  usually  back-to- 
the-landers  who  have  plenty  of  capital  and 
do  not  need  to  make  any  profit  on  their 
farms.  It  is  more  of  a  pleasure  or  a  de¬ 
sire  to  'show  their  power  and  executive 
ability  which  prompts  them  to  make  such 
development.  As  a  rule  their  “overhead” 
is  so  heavy  that  they  make  no  profit,  and 
the  produce  they  market  makes  a  severe 
competition  with  men  who  have  no  in¬ 
come  except  from  their  farms.  When 
you  talk  about  this  question  of  controlling 
the  water  supply  as  a  practical  invest¬ 
ment  you  come  up  against  a  complication 
of  troubles. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Where  is  a  man  to  borrow  the  capital 
needed  to  put  in  an  efficient  irrigation 
system?  I  figure  that  it  would  cost  me 
something  over  $350  an  acre  to  fix  my 
wet  land  so  that  we  could  be  independent 
of  flood  and  drought.  Suppose  a  man 
went  to  a  bank  to  borrow  such  a  sum. 
How  far  would  he  get?  A  manufacturer 
who  proposed  harnessing  a  mountain 
stream  so  as  to  obtain  cheap  power  could 
command  attention,  and  very  likely  get  a 
loan.  A  farmer  with  rich  wet  land  and 
full  water  supply  would  really  have  a 
stronger  proposition  than  the  manufac¬ 


turer,  but  how  can  he  make  the  capitalist 
see  it?  Then  again,  the  value  of  such  a 
proposition  lies  in  the  future,  and  it  must 
cover  many  years  in  order  to  pay  out.  If 
the  land  were  sold  for  building  purposes, 
or  if  some  man  took  it  without  any  par¬ 
ticular  pride  or  interest  in  making  the 
land  produce  heavily,  the  investment 
would  not  pay.  Where  I  live  the  land 
will  probably  go  for  small  town  locations 
within  15  years,  and  there  are  feAv  young 
people  who  care  to  develop  an  intensive 
business  in  farming.  All  these  things 
would  make  one  hesitate  about  investing 
money  in  an  expensive  irrigation  and 
drainage  system.  Where  a  man  is  locat¬ 
ed  in  a  section  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
turned  into  a  city,  and  also  has  a  good 
family  of  boys  who  take  naturally  to  soil 
culture,  it  is  my  conviction  that  money 
spent  for  a  good  irrigation  outfit  would 
be  about  the  best  investment  he  could 
make.  We  might  as  well  look  at  the 
filing  sensibly.  The  way  events  are  de¬ 
veloping  now  it  looks  as  if  farming  were 
in  for  a  great  shake-up.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  possible  for  almost  anyone  to  make 
a  sort  of  living  on  the  farm.  That  is  to 
say,  through  the  unpaid  labor  of  women 
and  children  they  got  shelter  and  food 
and  clothing.  In  many  cases  that  was 
about  all  they  got,  but  as  most  or  many 
of  their  friends  were  in  the  same  boat, 
they  paddled  along  together.  Then  came 
the  age  of  “gas,”  which  we  may  call  the 
age  of  extravagance,  and  the  killing  taxes 
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on  incomes  and  real  estate.  The  man 
who  made  a  bare  living  before  gas  and 
taxes  got  their  teeth  into  him  cannot  well 
increase  his  income  without  a  new  and 
expensive  outfit,  and  unless  he  can  get  a 
new  start  in  some  way  he  must  drop  out. 
And  while  it  is  hard  to  say  so,  his  drop¬ 
ping  out  is  going  to  improve  the  condition 
of  those  farmers  who  are  able  to  stay  in 
and  work  the  land  properly.  Honestly,  I 
cannot  see  any  better  business  opportu¬ 
nity  in  the  future  for  a  capable  and  in¬ 
dustrious  young  man  who  can  command 
fair  credit  or  cash  than  some  of  the  finer 
branches  of  farming.  The  demand  for 
high-class  farm  products  will  surely  in¬ 
crease,  and  as  farming  goes  more  and 
more  into  factory  methods  of  production, 
the  man  who  produces  the  finer  goods 
will  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  monop¬ 
oly.  There  are  a  great  many  of  such 
people  now.  They  are  not  talking  much, 
but  they  are  doing  things. 

*  #  *  *  * 

But  what  of  the  rank  and  file  of  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  just  producing  common  crops 
in  smaller  quantities?  Well,  many  of 
them  simply  cannot  keep  up  their  pres¬ 
ent  work  much  longer.  Co-operative 
work  will  help  many  of  them.  By  unit¬ 
ing  for  selling  and  buying  they  can  im¬ 
prove  their  situation  to  some  extent,  but 
many  of  them  need  new  outfits,  new 
credit  and  new  ambitions.  I  know  of 
many  cases  where  farms  are  sold — often 
under  foreclosure.  The  buyer  makes 


Drain  Your  Land 

Through  the  Fall  Months 

YOU’VE  more  time  for  ditching  work  during  the 
autumn  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year.  Drain 
the  swamp  land,  marshy  patches  and  wet  spots  on  your 
farm  now — and  get  bigger  crops  and  bigger  profits 
next  year. 

Ditching  and  draining  the  du  Pont  way  is  saving  money 
for  farmers  in  this  state.  Du  Pont  50%  or  60%  low- 
freezing  straight  dynamite  does  the  work  cheaper  and 
better — and  it  won’t  freeze  in  any  weather.  Your  dealer 
carries  a  stock  or  will  get  it  for  you. 

Write  us  for  our  free  110-page  Farmers’  Handbook)  of 
Explosives.  It  contains  complete  information  on  ditching, 
land -clearing  and  tree-planting. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Equitable  Bldg.  Fulton  Bldg.  Harvey  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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7 foat  and  Sweat  can't 
“kill  the  Stretch  of 


'S-rxeEG.ff I 

SUSPENDER 

NO  RUBBER  to  rot.  Phos¬ 
phor  Bronze  Springs  supply  | 
their  easy,  “never  die”  stretch.^ 
Slip-loop  back  permits  fullest 
freedom  of  movement. 

Suspenders,  75c;  Garters, 

50c;  Hose  Supporters, 

25c;  Corset  Sew-Ons, 

25c;  Hose  Supporter 
Harness,  50c. 

40,000  dealers  sell 
them.  If  yours 
hasn’t  them, 
send  direct, 
giving  deal¬ 
ers  name. 

I  A  Full  Years  Wear  Guaranteed  Tn  Every  Pair” 


cbtrec/i  Suspender  Co.  1 


CORN  HARVESTER 

Best  and  fastest  machine  built.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries  to  shock.  Big  labor 

saver.  Pays  for  itself  in 
one  season.  Worked  by 
1,2  or  3  men.  No  twine. 
No  danger.  Great  for 
silage  cutting.  Free  trial. 
-JH'vffifelt  Also  Metal  wheels  for  any 

wagon  gear. 

Agents  Wanted. 

_  Write  for  catalog. 

BENNETT  MEG.  CO.,  Box  104,  Westerville,  O. 


CORN 


HARVESTER  cuts  and  pilesonhar- 
nunw  co  ieh  or  windrows_ 

Man  and  horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal Corn 
Binder.  Sold  in  every  state.  Only  $25  with 
fodder  tying  attachment.  Testimonials  and  catalog  FREE  showing 
picture  of  Harvester.  PROCESS  MFG.  CO.v  Salfna,  Kan. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


WATERPROOF  corns 

13  oz.  6x10  ft.,  waterproof,  $6.  Other 
sizes  pro  rata  prices.  Write  for  sam¬ 
ples.  State  size. 

W.  W.  STANLEY 

62  White  Street  -  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


DITCH  -  DRAIN  —  TERRACE 

ff/rtt*  Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  to  4  feet. 
if*  cleans  old  ditches,  builds  field 
•  *  —  terraces.  All-steel  adjustable, 

reversible.  Horse  or  tractor  drawn.  10  DAYS  TRIAL. 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  234  Owensboro,  Ky.  Send  for  Free  Book 


AND 


POWER 

BUY 

STORAGE 

BATTERIES 

from 

INTERNATIONAL  DATTERYCORP. 

112  LOUIS  ST.NW. 

GRAND  RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 

Y/rite  for  pricer  or\  FArrw 
L  i  ^Kt  i  rv<g ,  Auto  rcvob  i  I  e , 
R&dio  B^tfceric-r .  ' 


them  pay  by  raising  a  crop  of  suckers. 
Perhaps  he  puts  cheap  paint  on  the  build¬ 
ings,  adds  a  little  concrete  work  and  puts 
in  a  herd  of  worthless  old  cows.  Then  he 
finds  some  ignorant  city  man  with  per¬ 
haps  $3,000  in  cash.  He  sells  the  farm 
“stocked”  for  $12,000,  takes  all  the  man’s 
money  and  writes  a  “contra'ct”  which 
puts  the  buyer  into  a  form  of  slavery.  Of 
course  the  buyer  fails.  It  would  take  him 
three  years  to  learn  how  to  conduct  a 
farm.  He  fails  to  make  payments,  and 
under  the  contract  loses  the  farm  and  all 
he  has  paid  in.  Then  the  farm  is  sold 
to  another  “sucker” — and  so  on.  Some, 
not  all,  of  these  men  would  work  out  if 
they  were  given  a  fair  chance.  If  you 
ask  me  how  such  things  are  to  be  rem¬ 
edied  and  how  deserving  farmers  who  are 
close  to  ruin  are  to  be  helped,  my  answer 
is  tve  must  do  it  ourselves.  If  these  men 
are  to  be  helped,  fairly  prosperous  farm¬ 
ers  and  friends  of  farmers  must  do  the 
helping.  I  think  “organized  labor”  has 
given  us  the  idea  in  establishing  banks 
of  its  own.  Just  as  long  as  we  go  to  tke 
government  or  -to  money-lenders  to  do 
what  we  can  do  ourselves,  we  shall  pay 
the  fiddler  too  much  for  our  dancing. 
The  farmers  of  this  country  have  money 
enough  of  their  own  to  finance  every  one 
oi  their  business  enterprises.  On  page 
076  there  is  a  brief  statement  of  a  farmer 
going  down  under  a  hard  financial  obliga¬ 
tion.  He  'has  given  evidence  of  strong 
character  and  ought  to  have  a  chance. 
We  printed  this  partly  to  see  if  any  more 
fortunate  brother  will  give  such  a  man  a 
lift.  I  am  waiting  the  outcome  with  in¬ 
terest.  Can  we  naturally  expect  the 
government  to  help  us  if  we  will  not  in 
our  small  way  help  each  other?  When 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  largely  a  matter  of  understanding 
each  other  so  that  we  can  communicate 
reasonably.  It  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  whether  you  can  make  the 
other  fellow  understand.  I  find  that  lit¬ 
tle  Rose  is  now  able  to  read  and  write 
short  -words.  This  has  opened  a  new 
world  to  her,  and  I  think  this  dawning 
of  a  new  understanding  has  a  great  les¬ 
son  for  all  of  us.  h.  w.  c. 


Propagating  Quinces  and  Transplanting 
Evergreens 

1.  How  are  quinces  started  from  cut¬ 
tings?  2.  Can  evergreen  trees  be  trans¬ 
planted  in  'September  or  October?  F.  w. 

Carmel,  Ind. 

1.  Quince  cuttings  are  made  from  ma¬ 
ture  wood  taken  in  the  Fall,  stored  in 
sand,  moss,  or  sawdust  until  Spring. 
Usually  the  cuttings  are  made  rather 
long,  say  10  to  12  in.  in  length,  so  that 
a  more  uniform  moisture  supply  may  be 
reached.  It  is  best  to  use  young  wood 
and  to  make  heel  cuttings,  though  this 
is  not  necessary.  Often  quinces  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  layers. 

2.  Evergreens  may  be  transplanted  any 

time  of  the  year.  The  most  favorable 
time  seems  to  be  in  early  Spring  just  be¬ 
fore  the  new  growth  starts  ;  yet  in  a  re¬ 
gion  where  a  dry  season  is  probable,  Fall 
planting  is  to  be  preferred.  The  main 
thing  is  to  get  a  good  hall  of  earth  about 
the  roots  of  the  tree.  h.  b.  t. 


Fire  Pots  for  Frost  Fighting 

Two  or  three  months  ago  I  saw  in  mov¬ 
ing  pictures,  fire  pots  used  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  apple  trees  from  a  late  freeze 
in  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  picture 
showed  a  pot  of  blazing  oil  for  each  tree. 
It  further  showed  the  tree  instantaneous¬ 
ly  to  break  into  full  bloom  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  as  a  result  of  the  heat  from  the  pots. 
I  have  read  of  the  extensive  use  of  these 
pots  for  protection  of  fruit  trees,  and 
would  like  to  know  if  this  method  is  ef¬ 
fective,  and  whether  the  heat  would  cause 
the  tree  to  bloom  in  so  short  a  time ;  also 
whether  this  untimely  blooming  would  in 
any  way  affect  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Forbing,  La.  l.  j.  d. 

You  see  many  strange  things  in  this 
“world  of  the  movies.”  Great  events 
happen  there.  Virtue  is  always  reward¬ 
ed,  the  villain  always  “gets  his,”  and  even 
Nature  is  induced  to  stand  on  her  head 
and  perform  other  remarkable  feats. 
“Fire  pots”  have  been  used  for  some 
years  with  some  success.  They  are  usu¬ 
ally  buckets  of  metal  or  earthenware, 
containing  a  thick  oil.  This  burns  slowly 
when  ignited,  and  gives  off  heat  and  a 
thick  smoke,  which  in  some  cases  will 
protect  fruit  buds  from  a  light  frost. 
They  are  most  useful  in  some  protected 
valley  or  behind  some  thick  wind-break, 
or  on  a  still  night  when  the  wind  is  light. 
On  a  high  windy  plain,  or  where  the 
wind  can  sweep  through  a  valley,  the  fire 
pots  are  not  very  successful,  since  the 
heated  air  and  smoke  are  driven  away 
from  the  trees.  There  have  been  cases 
when  the  conditions  were  just  right  when 
a  valuable  crop  was  saved  by  the  use  of 
these  pots.  As  to  the  statement  that  heat 
from  these  pots  will  cause  the  trees  to 
burst  “into  full  bloom  in  a  few  minutes” 
— that  is  nonsense,  pure  and  simple. 


THE  EASIEST  ROAD  TO  MARKET 


"Eighteen  months  of  hauling  have  satisfied  me  that  the  only  way 
perishable  produce  can  be  got  safely,  economically  and  profitably 
to  market,  is  on  Qoodyear  Cord  Truck  Tires.  I  load  in  the  orchard, 
where  sand  would  make  the  use  of  solids  impossible,  and  make  two 
extra  trips  a  day  to  town.” 

—  HARRY  J.  Chant,  Maple  V iew  Farm,  Beverly,  N.  J. 


THE  difference  between  profit  and  loss  in 
carrying  perishable  things  to  market,  often 
is  a  set  of  Goodyear  Cord  Truck  Tires.  Big  and 
buoyant,  they  cushion  the  load,  preventing 
damage  from  jolts  and  jars,  protecting  the  truck, 
the  driver,  and  the  road.  Always  active,  they 
get  over  the  miles  on  schedule  time.  Ruggedly 
strong  with  the  strength  of  Goodyear  construc¬ 
tion  in  carcass,  sidewall  and  tread,  they  give  you 
the  wear  that  means  more  mileage  at  low  tire  cost. 


The  new  beveled  All-Weather  Tread  Cord  Tire  is 
made  in  all  sizes  for  trucks  and  passenger  cars 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 


money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St.,Quincya 


The  sharp- pointed,  slanting 
share  splits  the  soil  as  a  thin 
wedge  splits  a  log  and  the 
moldboard  has  a  long,  easy 
turn — these  are  reasons  why 
you  can  easily  penetrate  un¬ 
usually  hard  ground  and  grav¬ 
elly  soil — do  a  good  job  of 
plowing,  where  other  plows 
fail,  with 

John  Deere 

Syracuse  Chilled  Plows 

401  Series 


A  rib  along  the  lower  edge 
of  the  landside  cuts  into  the 
furrow-wall,  holding  this  plow 
to  its  work. 

The  plow  balances  perfectly. 
In  ordinary  ground  it  will  run 
alone;  in  hard,  difficult  land  it 
handles  with  ease. 

Moldboard  is  chilled  by  the 
special  Syracuse  process,  mak¬ 
ing  the  hardest  metal  known. 
Shares  and  landsides  chilled 
extra  deep — wear  longer.  De¬ 
tachable  shin  piece — easily  re¬ 
newed  at  little  expense. 

Syracuse  plows  are  sold  by 
John  Deere  dealers. 


FREE  BOOKLET  describes  Syra¬ 
cuse  plows.  Write  today,  address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  HI.,  and  ask 
for  booklet  CM-637. 
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THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Greater 
Power- 
Better  Built! 

See  the  New  and  Improved 
Avery  Tractors — and  LoiuAvery 
prices — then  you  will  realize  the 
great  values  now  offered  in 
Avery  Machines.  Real  pullers 
in  the  belt  or  at  the  drawbar. 
Power  increased  10  to  25  per 
cent,  better  design  —  im¬ 
proved  cooling  and  oiling  sys¬ 
tems,  etc.  Avery  prices  give  you 
the  most  per  dollar  ever  offered. 

Send  for  This  Avery 
Book— FREE 

showing  the  complete  New  I 
Avery  Line — the  outstanding 
success  of 1923.  Also  ask  about  J 
special  proposition  this  fall. 

AVERT  CO.,  2009  Iowa  Sb,  Peoria,  III. 

Branch  Houses,  Distributors  and  Service  Slationi 
covering  every  slate  in  the  union 


Motor  Farming,  Thrashing 
and  Road  Building  Machinery 
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|  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

~  For  sale  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  Rural,  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  (Suburban  Homes 

Established  WHO 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing:  Company,  333  West.  30th  Street,  New  York 

IIkrhkrt  W.  Colling  wood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mks.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 

L.  H.  Murphy,  Circulation  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  31.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  tor 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  lie  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tub  Rural  New- 
Yorkbr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ITEMS  like  the  following  are  appearing  in  the 
local  papers  in  New  York  State.  This  one  is  from 
Odessa,  N.  Y.,  a  town  of  some  000  inhabitants : 

At  the  school  meeting  held  Tuesday  evening,  July 
3,  the  proposition  to  raise  $10,000  by  a  bond  issue  for 
the  purpose  of  building  and  equipping  an  annex  to  the 
school  building  was  defeated. 

We  understand  that  the  original  proposition  was 
for  $20,000.  This  was  carried  by  some  rather  ques¬ 
tionable  practices.  The  main  argument  was  that 
when  the  new  school  bill  passed  the  bonds  would  be 
spread  all  over  the  surrounding  country  in  the  or¬ 
ganizing  of  a  “community  unit”  as  provided  for  in 
that  hill.  The  Board  of  County  Supervisors  would 
have  organized  this  unit.  The  school-house  cost 
more  than  was  expected,  and  this  special  election 
was  to  provide  an  extra  $10,000.  The  plans  under 
way  for  building  new  school-houses  in  case  the  new 
law  permits  it  will  call  for  vast  sums  of  money.  It 
is  true,  as  we  have  stated  in  explaining  the  bill, 
that  the  State  will  pay  part  of  this  cost,  but  it  must 
all  be  raised  by  taxation  of  some  sort 

* 

T  is  reported  that  the  Borden  Company  will  locate 
a  large  condensed  milk  factory  at  Starkville, 
Miss.  No  better  location  for  such  a  factory  can  be 
found  in  the  Gulf  States.  Starkville  is  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  limestone  belt,  which  stretches  like  a  finger 
down  from  Tennessee,  pointing  the  way  to  an  im¬ 
proved  Southern  agriculture.  On  this  limestone  soil 
all  the  legumes,  corn  and  ordinary  grasses,  grow 
profusely.  With  something  of  the  drying,  apparatus 
described  on  our  first  page  this  section  will  become 
famous  for  its  production  of  forage  and  hay.  It 
produces  everything  which  a  cow  needs  to  produce 
anilk  and  gives  her  eight  to  nine  months  of  outdoor 
life.  This  section  also  has  the  cows  and  the  dairy 
inheritance  needed  to  make  milk  production  on  a 
large  scale  possible.  A  local  factory  will  be  able  to 
distribute  through  a  territory  where  the  demand  for 
milk  is  rapidly  growing.  And  think  what  all  this 
means!  Many  of  us  can  easily  remember  when  there 
was  only  a  small  handful  of  dairy  cows  south  of 
Tennessee.  Improved  cattle  sent  to  that  section 
from  the  North  died  like  flies  from  attacks  of  ticks 
and  the  fevers  these  insects  brought.  The  “experts” 
agreed  that  commercial  dairying  never  could  suc¬ 
ceed  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  Surely  a  tremendous 
change  in  one  generation — and  we  have  hardly  be¬ 
gun  the  mighty  work  of  readapting  our  soils  and 
climates  to  suitable  crops.  What  an  outcome  if, 
with  the  progress  of  dairying  as  far  South  as  Texas, 
cotton  growing  should  travel  as  far  North  as  South¬ 
ern  New  Jersey ! 

$7 

HE  new  Senator  from  Minnesota,  Magnus  John¬ 
son,  seems  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
genuine  “dirt”  farmer  that  ever  entered  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  has  no  other  occupation  beside 
that  of  running  a  160-acre  farm,  with  a  mortgage 
on  it,  at  that.  A  plain  man,  truly  of  the  people, 
knowing  what  the  common  people  need  and  with  the 
evident  courage  to  stand  up  against  force  or  ridicule 
in  defence  of  popular  rights!  That  is  the  way  the 
man  appears  to  us,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a 
few  such  homely  men  in  the  Senate  will  do  that 
ancient  and  honorable  institution  more  good  than  a 
dozen  new  golf  players  and  society  leaders  who  con¬ 
duct  a  side  line  of  legal  practice.  When  asked  what 
he  will  do  about  helping  farmers,  Senator  Johnson 
honestly  says  he  does  not  clearly  know  yet,  but  he 
will  study  the  question  as  he  would  any  problem 
which  arose  on  his  farm.  This  answer  has  excited 
great  ridicule  from  some  of  the  politicians.  Some 
of  these  men  go  about  with  plans  for  settling  aTl 
the  great  problems  of  society  offhand,  but  when  they 
come  face  to  face  with  responsibility  they  fade  away. 
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We  cannot  see  any  dangler  whatever  in  the  election 
of  a  man  like  Johnson.  It  is  the  most  effective  pro¬ 
test  against  wicked  and  ruinous  conditions  that  the 
people  of  Minnesota  could  have  made.  To  have  de¬ 
feated  him,  under  the  present  conditions,  would 
have  been  an  admission  that  the  Western  farmer 
has  no  real  grievance.  The  New  York  State  farmer 
also  has  a  just  grievance.  Could  he  help  himself 
by  electing  a  candidate  pledged  like  Johnson  to 
stand  without  flinching  against  ridicule,  force  or 
slander?  Unquestionably!  But  can  you  name  any 
man  in  New  York  State  who  would  stand  up  in 
that  way — without  strings  of  politics,  education  or 
organization  tied  to  him?  Why  have  we  not  de¬ 
veloped  such  men? 

* 

I  am  23  years  of  age  and  had  three  years  in  high 
school.  I  desire  to  obtain  an  expert  medical  education, 
then  try  by  experimenting  to  extend  human  life.  That 
is  so  a  person  may  live  several  hundred  years,  having 
the  energy  of  a  person  between  25  and  30.  I  have  no 
money  to  hire  an  expert  medical  instructor  privately, 
so  the  only  way  I  know  of  is  to  get  someone  to  pay.  I 
have  tried  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Rockefeller;  also  Mr.  Hard¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Harding  hasn’t  answered.  The  others  politely 
refused.  Can  you  aid  me  in  finding  someone  who  would 
be  willing  to  meet  the  expense,  or  could  you  suggest 
someone  who  might  help?  furman  mason. 

New  Jersey. 

LL  sorts  of  propositions  come  to  us  in  the  course 
of  the  day’s  work.  Most  of  them  involve  the 
loan  of  money.  This  one  is  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary 
—but  all  seem  based  on  the  theory  that  people  who 
have  money  are  quite  willing  to  stake  it  on  a  wide 
chance.  Many  of  us  would  be  quite  willing  to  live 
several  hundred  years  with  the  vigor  that  ought  to 
go  with  25.  We  have  seen  some  young  fellows  of 
that  age,  however,  whose  energy  would  not  carry  us 
far.  We  have  an  idea  that  in  the  coming  years  men 
and  women  will  easily  retain  a  fair  share  of  their 
vigor  for  100  years  or  more.  It  seems  as  if  a  well¬ 
born  child  starting]  today  with  all  the  helps  which 
modern  science  offers  might  easily  reach  that  age 
without  becoming  over-ripe.  At  the  same  time  we 
doubt  if  any  ordinary  citizen  will  feel  like  buying 
this  young  man’s  services.  Most  of  those  who  have 
greatly  helped  humanity  have  been  obliged  to  do  it 
themselves  by  showing  through  their  actions  and 
character  peculiar  fitness  for  their  work.  Let  this 
man  show  superior  qualities  through  his  own  exer¬ 
tion  and  in  his  own  humble  place,  and  he  will  be 
sure  to  attract  the  attention  he  desires. 

* 

I  would  like  a  little  information  in  regard  to  having 
the  farm  name  recorded.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
should  be  done  at  the  county  clerk’s  office,  but  was 
wondering  if  that  would  protect  me  outside  of  this 
State.  A.  jj.  t. 

NEW  YORK  State  law  provides  that  the  county 
clerk  shall  register  a  farm  name  for  a  small 
fee.  In  some  of  the  counties  blank  forms  are  printed 
and  supplied  by  the  clerk.  These  are  to  be  filled  out. 
•The  process  is  simple,  and  another  State  registry 
can  be  made  at  Albany  if  desired.  A  trademark 
name  covering  the  entire  country  can  be  obtained 
under  certain  conditions  from  the  Patent  Oflice  at 
Washington. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  for  a  long  time,  that  our  pres¬ 
ent  prosperity  was  based  very  largely  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  mother  would  keep  right  on  working  in  the 
future  as  she  had  in  the  past.  Mother  always  had 
worked  for  her  board  and  clothes,  so  why  not? 

And  father — he  had  always  “plowed,  dragged  and 
produced  the  stuff,”  so  from  the  city  point  of  view, 
food  would  always  be  plentiful  and  cheap. 

I  d  m'r,  know  of  anything  that  is  going  to  help  much 
toward  a  better  understanding  between  city  and  coun¬ 
try,  except  to  keep  right  on  doing  as  you  are  doing 
now.  Country  people  are  slowly  waking  up  and  re¬ 
alizing  the  need  of  team  work  and  that  they  “must 
do  it  themselves!”  All  this  may  sound  to  you  like  soft 
soap,  but  it  isn’t,  and  country  folks  can  thank  you, 
more  than  anyone  I  know  of,  if  they  get  more  than  35 
cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  w.  o. 

Connecticut. 

IT  is  true  that  for  many  years  the  “prosperity”  of 
farmers  depended  on  the  unpaid  labor  of  women 
and  children.  When  a  man  “accepted  a  position”  in 
town  or  city  he  demanded  a  wage  that  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  entire  family.  It  was  not  expected  that 
“mother”  would  become  a  bread-winner.  It  was 
enough  for  her  to  keep  the  house  (a  flat)  in  order. 
And  the  children’s  labor  was  not  counted.  But  the 
entire  country  family  was  expected  to  keep  right  on 
working  for  just  about  the  cost  of  living.  As  former 
luxuries  began  to  be  considered  necessities  in  this 
“age  of  gas,”  city  living  became  more  expensive,  and 
organization  has  given  workers  a  chance  to  demand 
and  obtain  higher  pay.  Now  down  to  the  last  penny, 
the  income  of  city  workers  comes  originally  out  of 
the  land  and  the  labor  of  these  who  work  on  the 
land.  It  has  been  expected  that  father,  mother  and 
the  children  on  the  farm  would  continue  to  work 
as  they  have  always  done,  satisfied  to  live  and  read 
about  the  operation  of  their  city  friends.  The  shake- 
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up  in  political  life  which  is  now  coming  is  due  to 
the  determination  of  the  farmer  and  his  family  that 
they  will  no  longer  work  as  they  have  been  doing. 
They  are  beginning  to  understand,  and  they  are 
thinking  out  a  plan  of  action.  It  will  not  be  revolu¬ 
tion  or  anarchy  or  any  course  that  spells  injustice 
to  any  other  class,  but  they  will  find  a  way  to  obtain 
what  they  need.  As  a  class  the  farmers  have  greater 
respect  for  law  than  any  other  class  of  Americans. 
In  a  way  that  fact  has  been  somewhat  to  their  dis¬ 
advantage,  since  other  interests  have  imposed  upon 
them  regardless  of  “law.”  We  think  they  are  going 
to  take  the  law  right  into  their  own  hands — in  a 
perfectly  legal  way  by  proceeding  to  do  it  themselves. 
That  will  mean  discharging  a  lot  of  useless  middle¬ 
men  and  coming  closer  to  the  consumers. 

* 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  July  12. — George  C.  Tuder, 
Jr.,  son  of  a  wealthy  citizen,  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
law  here  this  week.  He  was  charged  with  operating 
an  automobile  while  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
liquor  and  was  given  a  fine  of  $125  by  Judge  Hartman, 
of  the  city  court ;  also'  a  suspended  sentence  on  the 
county  roads,  conditioned  on  the  defendant  being  of 
good  behavior  and  law-abiding  for  one  year.  He  is  also 
debarred  from  driving  a  car,  either  sober  or  intoxicated, 
on  the  highways  of  North  Carolina  for  12  months. 

HAT  is  taken  from  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
News.  Many  of  our  readers  will  join  with  us 
in  extending  a  hearty  welcome  to  Judge  Hartman 
to  move  to  New  York  or  New  Jersey  and  hand  out 
a  strict  line  of  justice  to  some  of  our  boot-legging 
auto  hogs.  Many  of  them  think  it  the  part  of  a  true 
American  to  drink  “moonshine”  and  then  show  their 
speed  by  moonlight.  Light  fines  and  gentle  lectures 
have  no  effect  upon  them.  One  of  Judge  Hartman’s 
$125  fines,  with  a  year  away  from  the  car  and  con¬ 
stant  visions  of  life  on  the  stone  pile  would  do  much 
to  sober  some  of  these  soaked  spirits.  A  good  car 
wisely  and  reasonably  driven  is  an  aid  to  civiliza¬ 
tion.  In  the  hands  of  an  auto  hog  it  becomes  a 
dangerous  social  pest.  We  hope  that  Judge  Hart¬ 
man  will  continue  to  have  a  heart— a  heart  of  flint! 

5k 

HE  various  labor  unions  or  the  Federation  of 
Labor  have  gone  into  the  banking  business  suc¬ 
cessfully.  They  have  been  able  to  obtain  control  of 
several  well-established  banks,  and  are  now  con¬ 
ducting  them  in  their  own  way.  The  money  comes 
from  assessments  or  dues  paid  in  by  members  of 
labor  unions.  The  object  of  this  evidently  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  fund  for  defense  or  for  conducting  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  organized  labor  without  being  dependent  on 
loan  companies  or  bankers  for  capital.  It  has  been 
stated  that  these  banks  have  been  made  possible  by 
Prohibition.  Since  the  saloon  was  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  the  general  report  that  payment  of  dues 
and  assessments  by  working  men  comes  easier  and 
surer.  At  any  rate,  the  banks  are  doing  business, 
and  in  that  fact  lies  a  big  thought  for  farmers.  They 
have,  when  combined,  abundant  assets  and  capital 
to  do  a  large  banking  business.  They  could  do  it 
at  a  profit,  and  with  great  help  to  land-owners  who 
need  capital.  If  the  farmers  of  New  York  State 
could  combine  and  obtain  control  of  some  solid  bank¬ 
ing  institution  with  branches  in  each  agricultural 
county  they  could  settle  this  matter  of  farm  credits 
by  handling  their  own  money  to  advantage.  The 
Eastern  farmer  has  few  if  any  financial  friends. 
His  business  is  at  a  disadvantage  at  the  banks  as 
compared  with  other  lines  of  industry.  Everyone 
like  to  pat  him  on  the  back  (before  election),  but 
no  one  pats  his  poc-k etbook  except  to  empty  it.  There 
is  only  one  way  out  We  must  do  it  ourselves. 


Brevities 

IIe  will  be  crowded  roughly  from  the  track  who  will 
not  use  his  head  to  save  his  back. 

Booth  Tarkington  wants  to  know  this:  ^Will  you 
please,  cell  me  how  a  child  can  ever  respect  its  parents 
after  it  has  seen  them  turkey-trotting?” 

Hereafter  in  New  York  State  any  person  who  sells, 
gives  away  or  furnishes  liquor  which  results  in  the 
death  of  any  human  being,  is  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree. 

Some  of  our  readers  in  Pennsylvania  have  heard  that 
no  one  without  a  veterinarian’s  license  is  permitted  to 
caponize  chickens  and  charge  for  doing  it  in  that  State. 
The  State  Veterinarian  tells  us  the  report  is  not  true. 
The  authorities  do  not  interfere  with  caponizing. 

Whenever  it  is  possible  it  will  pay  to  clip  grain 
stubble — where  wheat  and  grass  have  been  seeded.  This 
clipping  with  the  mower  cuts  off  weeds.  This  checks 
their  growth  and  also  gives  a  light  covering  for  the 
young  clover  plants.  It  would  help  if  we  could  clip 
pastures  in  the  same  way. 

This  controversy  over  the  laying  qualities  of  Jersey 
Black  Giant  poultry  calls  for  some  exact  figures  if 
there  are  any.  At  the  Vineland  egg-laying  contest  are 
three  pens  of  Jersey  Black  Giant  pullets,  20  in  each. 
At  the  end  of  36  weeks  these  pens  have  laid  1,294,  1,469 
and  1,356  eggs.  At  the  Delaware  egg-laying  contest 
two  pens  of  five  each  had  laid  in  35  weeks  465  and  490 
eggs. 
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Work  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one 

AS  stated  last  week,  the  idea  of  a  committee  to 
go  over  the  school  law  and  suggest  changes  was 
started  at  Cornell  University.  The  point  must  he 
made  clear  from  the  start  that  this  movement  has 
been  carried  on  by  people  who  favored  the  old  town¬ 
ship  school  law  and  demanded  a  larger  unit  for  tax¬ 
ation  and  school  management.  Let  us  fully  under¬ 
stand  that  the  object  running  all  through  this  work 
is  to  replace  or  change  the  common  district  school, 
known  familiarly  as  “the  little  red  schoolhouse.” 
There  are  arguments  for  and  against  this  much-dis¬ 
cussed  edifice.  We  shall  take  them  up  in  due  time, 
but  let  us  get  the  idea  fixed  in  mind  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Twenty-one  favors  a  larger  unit  of  school 
control,  and  favors  consolidation  of  schools  when¬ 
ever  that  can  possibly  be  brought  about.  It  evident¬ 
ly  favors  taking  direct  control  of  the  local  school  out 
of  the  local  district.  The  following  persons,  five 
women  and  1G  men,  were  finally  appointed  members 
of  this  Committee  of  Twenty-one : 

State  Orange 

G.  >W.  Dunn  Mrs.  F.  Gates 

G.  C.  McNinch 

Department  of  Education 

F.  B.  Gilbert  It.  P.Snyder 

G.  M.  Wiley 

Dairymen’s  League 

E.  It.  Eastman,  Secretary  Albert  Manning 

N.  F.  Webb 

Farm  Bureau  Federation 

H.  C.  McKenzie,  V.-Chm.  W.  G.  McIntosh 
C.  S.  Post  II.  G.  Reed 

State  College  of  Agriculture 

J.  E.  Butterworth  P.  J.  Kruse 

G.  A.  (Works,  Chairman 

Home  Bureau  Federation 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Armstrong  Mrs.  A.  E.  Brigden 

Mrs.  Edward  Young 

State  Teachers’  Association 

J.  D.  Jones  Myrtle  E.  McDonald 

W.  E.  Pierce 

The  first  and  fundamental  criticism  regarding  this 
committee,  as  made  to  us,  is  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  these  various  organizations  had  nothing  to  say 
about  it.  These  members  were  appointed,  as  we  un¬ 
derstand  it.  It  is  said  that  they  represented  the 
officials  of  these  various  farm  groups  rather  than 
the  popular  membership.  Our  critics  aver  that  these 
men  and  women  were  appointed  because  they  had 
supported  the  township  law  and  wanted  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  that  law  enacted.  It  is  said  that  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  that  law  we're  given  no  place  on  the  com- 
mitte ;  that  is  to  say,  the  great  majority  which  com¬ 
pelled  the  repeal  of  the  township  law  was  given  no 
direct  voice  in  the  suggesting  a  new  law.  We  think 
it  would  have  been  better  if  the  other  side  had  been 
well  represented.  That  might  have  led  to  a  minority 
report,  and  its  discussion  would  have  made  the  bill 
more  understandable. 

At  any  rate,  the  committee  started.  It  had,  of 
course,  no  official  standing.  It  was  merely  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  report.  Some  of  our  people  seem  to 
forget  that  in  considering  the  value  of  the  report. 
When  the  work  started  the  committee  had  no  funds. 
The  various  farm  organizations  with  representatives 
on  the  committee  paid  the  attendance  expenses  of 
such  representatives,  'but  money  for  needed  work  in 
making  a  school  survey  was  lacking.  The  directors 
of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  of  New  York  finally  pro¬ 
vided  a  sum  of  money  for  the  expenses  of  such  a  sur¬ 
vey.  Our  understanding  is  that  $75,000  was  made 
available  for  this  purpose.  There  seem  to  be  no 
financial  records  to  show  just  how  this  money  was 
spent,  and  we  are  unable  to  state,  in  answer  to  ques¬ 
tions,  the  original  'source  of  this  money  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Fund.  Thus  equipped,  the  committee 
started  its  investigations. 


What  About  the  Candy  Business? 

There  is  a  little  proposition  that  I  have  been  thinking 
about  rather  seriously  lately,  and  that  is  starting  in  a 
business  of  honey  products,  chiefly  along  confectionery 
lines.  I  know  absolutely  nothing  about  this  business, 
being  a  factory  worker.  I  intend  to  start  this  in  my 
spare  time.  I  am  35  years  old,  married,  am  making  $40 
per  week  in  the  factory,  but  am  anxious  to  start  in  my 
own  business.  What  do  you  think  of  this  proposition? 

J.  J.  R. 

HIS  is  the  third  question  about  the  candy  busi¬ 
ness  we  have  had  the  past  week.  One  woman 
asks  if  she  can  take  a  course  of  instruction  by  mail 
and  then  go  out  and  get  a  good  job  in  some  candy 
factory.  Experienced  candy-makers  tell  us  No  !  The 
business  is  one  that  must  be  learned  by  actual  work 
and  experience  under  skilled  operators.  There  are 
some  natural  candy-makers  who  could  receive 
some  help  from  books  or  mail  instruction,  but  actual 
work  in  a  factory  is  needed  to  insure  success.  It 
might  be  possible  to  start  a  “Candy  Kitchen”  on  a 
small  scale  in  some  medium-sized  town  and  develop 


a  fair  business.  As  for  honey  confectionery,  we  can. 
not  advise  any  man  to  leave  a  good  job  to  start  in 
the  business.  Better  hang  on  to  the  job  and  the 
salary  and  try  the  candy  making  as  a  side  line  for 
spare  time.  If  you  find  you  can  make  good  candy 
and  sell  it  at  a  profit,  you  can  gradually  increase 
your  trade  until  it  will  support  you.  There  is  great 
competition  in  the  candy  business  unless  you  can 
make  a  very  superior  article. 


Presidential  Sentiment  in  Missouri 

WE  are  receiving  a  great  many  letters  from 
country  people  in  which  they  express  their 
choice  for  a  presidential  candidate  next  year.  Our 
chief  object  has  been  to  try  to  learn  the  exact  feeling 
among  farmers  as  regards  Henry  Ford.  We  idealize 
that  there  is  considerable  power  to  the  Ford  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  one  of  the  things  which  must  be  seriously 
considered. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Missouri  sends  us  a  car¬ 
toon  which  we  have  re-engraved  and  pictured 
below.  This  was  taken  from  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  a  number  of  readers  say  that  it  fully  expresses 
the  feeling  among  farmers  in  the  Central  West.  Our 
correspondent  in  Missouri  adds  the  following  note 
in  sending  this  cartoon : 

I  find  no  sentiment  for  Mr.  Ford  for  President  at  this 
time.  I  have  held  your  letter  to  make  inquiry  of 
others,  among  whom  was  our  County  Agent.  All  agreed 
that  there  was  no  sentiment  as  yet.  However,  if  Mr. 


©  Chicago  Tribune. 


Why  Minnesota  Elected  Magnus  Johnson 

Ford  were  to  get  the  nomination  of  a  third  party  on  a 
well-considered  platform,  there  is  no  telling  what  might 
happen.  The  inclosed  cartoon  in  my  opinion  gives  the 
prevailing  sentiment  here  today.  If  Mr.  Harding 
wishes  to  succeed  himself  he  should  come  out  for 
something  that  would  take  the  place  of  the  loan  depart¬ 
ment.  The  farmer  is  over-loaned  now.  We,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  badly  need  an  adjustment  of  prices  and  wages. 

My  first  vote  for  President  was  cast  for  Lincoln.  My 
last  was  for  Harding.  My  next,  if  I  live  that  long — 
God  only  knows  who  !  a.  c.  m. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  Ford  movement  is  a 
serious  one.  It  has  not  crystallized  yet,  and  may 
pass  away,  but  at  this  moment  there  is  no  question 
about  the  facts  of  its  existence,  especially  in  the 
Central  West. 


What  the  Minnesota  Election  Means 

E  think  it  of  great  importance  that  the  people 
of  the  Eastern  States  fully  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  recent  election  in  Minnesota.  Two 
widely  varying  stories  are  being  told  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  “conservative”  interests  are  trying  to 
belittle  the  outcome.  They  say  it  means  nothing — 
is  only  a  passing  breeze  of  local  discontent,  which 
will  soon  pass  away.  On  the  other  hand  the  radical 
press  is  inclined  to  go  too  far  in  the  other  direction, 
and  claim  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  social  revo¬ 
lution  which  is  to  sweep  away  most  of  our  political 
beliefs.  Both  stories  are  wrong  and  dangerous  if 
the  city  population  could  be  made  to  believe  them. 
The  election  is  more  than  a  mere  incident  of  ex¬ 
pressed  discontent,  but  it  does  not  mean  a  revolution 
or  state  of  anarchy.  The  people  who  decided  it  are 
sober,  intelligent  landowners  who  feel  that  they  have 
a  real  grievance.  It  is  tme  that  the  radicals  and 
hotheads  voted  for  Johnson,  but  they  did  not  elect 
him.  The  majority  was  given  by  men  and  women 
who  in  former  elections  have  represented  truly  “the 
backbone  of  the  country.”  They  are  entitled  to  a 
fair  hearing.  The  following  letter  from  F.  W. 
Murphy  appeared  in  the  New  York  Tribune  and  is 
a  fair  statement  of  the  case: 


The  writer  has  voted  the  Republican  ticket  for  the 
last  30  years.  This  county  (Traverse,  Minn.)  gave  a 
majority  to  Johnson  of  over  800.  This  is  a  rural  dis¬ 
trict.  I  think  I  would  be  safe  in  saying  that  95  per 
cent  of  the  farmers  of  this  county  are  and  have  been 
Republicans.  The  fact  is  that  nearly  all  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  Northern  States  have  supported  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  consistently  through  all  its  history. 

There  is  a  serious  rural  problem  in  America — one 
that  should  have  been  settled  long  ago.  Our  people, 
especially  our  farmers,  are  not  radicals.  They  are  not 
Socialists.  They  are  our  best  citizens.  Make  no  mis¬ 
take  about  it.  In  the  Wheaton  market  today  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  the  products  of  the  soil  would  not  be  above 
what  they  were  in  1913,  but  we  are  paying  from  100  to 
250  per  cent  more  for  every  single  article  that  the 
farmer  needs  in  this  community.  We  have  a  price- 
fixed  tyranny  in  this  country  on  the  part  of  all  other 
industries,  and  the  farmer  is  outside  the  door.  Being  a 
producer,  as  a  result  of  the  natural  working  out  of 
economic  laws  the  burden  of  high  prices  has  shifted 
over  onto  his  shoulders. 

The  situation  is  so  absurdly  wrong — so  manifestly 
unjust — that  no  one  has  any  right  to  criticize  the 
farmer  of  this  country  in  any  vote  that  he  may  give. 
If  it  was  right  to  fix  all  other  prices,  by  the  same  token 
it  is  right  to  fix  the  farmer’s  price.  Other  industries 
were  given  a  national  board  which  enabled  them  to  put 
over  what  they  wanted,  and  the  farmer  is  entitled  to 
and  we  venture  the  prediction  that  he  is  going  to  get 
one. 

To  understand  the  situation  in  these  Northwestern 
States  a  man  should  get  his  information  from  the  man 
who  produces  food  and  sells  it  for  50  per  cent  the  cost 
of  production.  Don’t  have  him  stop  in  the  large  cities 
of  Minnesota  to  get  his  information.  Let  him  go  among 
the  men  who  work  on  the  Minnesota  farms  and  to  the 
business  and  professional  men  in  the  small  towns  of 
this  State,  whose  business  is  going  to  pieces  along  with 
that  of  the  farmer. 

The  East  has  a  wrong  conception  of  agricultural  con¬ 
ditions.  There  is  no  occasion  for  any  radicalism  for 
getting  what  the  farmer  is  entitled  to.  The  farmer  is 
our  most  conservative  citizen.  The  East  ought — New 
York  City  ought — to  understand  our  conditions. 


Why  Canadian  Farmers  Were  Defeated 


There  are  several  causes  (in  my  opinion)  for  the 
downfall  of  the  farmers  in  the  recent  Ontario  election. 

1.  As  it  is  in  all  (or  nearly  all)  of  the  cities,  the 
farmer  is  looked  upon  as  a  rather  necessary  evil  which 
must  be  tolerated  insofar  as  he  produces  for  their  con¬ 
sumption.  He  must  contribute  to  their  necessity  and 
their  comfort  without  any  say  in  parliamentary  circles. 
When  he  enters  those  realms  he  is  rigidly  denounced. 
In  the  recent  elections  all  the  rural  sections  gave  ma¬ 
jorities  for  the  farmer  candidates,  while  the  cities, 
towns  and  villages  gave  majorities  for  the  other  candi¬ 
dates. 

2.  Temperance  legislation  had  been  put  upon  the 
statute  books,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  farmers’  gov¬ 
ernment  to  enforce  those  laws.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  many  unscrupulous  persons  were  in  the  bootlegging 
business,  and  many  persons  gloated  over  the  fact  that  so 
much  of  this  kind  of  work  could  be  got  away  with. 
Even  those  who  should  have  helped  to  enforce  the 
Ontario  temperance  act  simply  winked  at  infractions 
thereof. 


3.  The  farmers’  government  was  condemned  on  ac¬ 
count  of  increase  of  expenditures  which  must  be  paid 
from  the  public  chest.  (While  the  expenditure  did  in¬ 
crease  abnormally,  the  Drury  government  could  not 
control  the  huge  contracts  let  by  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission.  The  actual  cost  on  one  contract 
alone  ran  some  $60,000,000  higher  than  the  engineers’ 
estimates.  In  another  instance  the  cost  exceeded  the 
estimates  by  millions.  Therefore,  the  government  was 
blamed  unduly. 

4.  The  Drury  government  was  severely  scored  for 
its  good  roads  system,  which  now  reaches  every  county 
in  the  province.  The  system  was  introduced  by  the 
former  government,  to  run  from  one  end  of  the  province 
to  the  other,  and  was  expanded  to  cover  the  whole 
province.  Such  a  system  must  be  carried  out  since  the 
auto  for  farm  and  commercial  uses  has  come  to  be  used 
so  widely. 

.  The  present  Premier — Hon.  Howard  Ferguson — 
did  not  come  out  flat-footed  on  the  temperance  question 
to  tell  where  he  stood,  but  condemned  the  Drury  legis¬ 
lation.  A  vote  on  the  temperance  question  in  the 
1  rovmce  ot  Manitoba,  a  few  days  before  the  election 
here,  gave  the  people  of  that  province  the  right  to  buy 
liquors  under  control  of  the  government.  That  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  defeat  of  Premier  Drury,  since  such  a 
measure  is  looked  for  here. 

Heretofore  there  have  been  but  two  political  parties, 
the  Liberal  and  the  Liberal-Conservative.  In  1919  the 
farmers  entered  the  lists  and  held  the  majority  of  the 
seats  in  the  Assembly.  Though  the  Drury  government 
has  been  defeated,  the  farmers’  party  have  19  members 
in  the  House,  while  the  Liberals  have  only  14  Be¬ 
cause  the  Liberals  have  been  so  badly  defeated  they 
haven  t  lost  hope,  so  why  should  the  fanner’s  dwindle 
away  ? 


of  the  Farmers’  party  for  this  set-back.  In  0ur  own 
constituency,  which  has  been  represented  by  a  Liberal 
for  the  past  10  years,  the  Farmers’  candidate  won  out 
because  the  party  was  well  organized,  and  he  made  a 
house-to-house  canvass.  The  Farmer  members-eleet 
have  agreed  to  put  up  cash  to  engage  a  secretary  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  farmer  movement  and  perfect 
organization  for  the  next  election.  The  motto  “We 
Must  Do  It  Ourselves”  is  just  as  appropriate  on  this 
side  of  the  line  as  on  your  side  but  so  many  farmers 
are  hard  to  convince.  They,  seemingly,  would  prefer  to 
have  the  old  political  parties  gall  them  than  to  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  help  the  Farmers’  gov¬ 
ernment  to  enforce  the  laws  that  are  on  the  statute 
books.  JAMES  I.  MERRITT. 

Ontario. 


We  must  use  horse  sense  in  order  to  make  the  cows 
produce  dollars. 

While  the  corn  was  crimping  and  curling  in  the  heat 
we  found  the  asparagus  fresh  as  a  daisy — growing  with¬ 
out  trouble.  It  is  a  mystery  how  this  crop  seems  able 
to  extract  water  from  dry  sand. 

A  trolley  line  in  Pennsylvania  used  a  “weed  killer” 
to  destroy  weeds  and  grass  in  the  road  along  its  lines. 
Five  cows  were  poisoned  in  consequence.  Damages'’ 
The  answer  will  be,  what  right  had  the  cows  on  this 
road? 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

For  One  That  Died 

We  mourn  for  her,  and  she  with  better 
reason 

Might  mourn  for  us  instead. 

There  is  no  snow,  no  wind  or  wintry 
season 

For  those  we  call  the  dead. 

Be  not  too  sail  for  her — she  may  have 
drifted 

Cloudlike  beyond  our  sight. 

Her  sunlit  eyes  in  wonder  may  be  lifted 

Into  eternal  light. 

And  some  who  loved  her,  kinsmen  long 
departed, 

Comrades  unseen  for  years, 

May  ding  their  arms  about  her,  happy 
hearted, 

Weeping  with  thankful  tears. 

It  almost  seems  her  dreaming  soil  re¬ 
poses 

Upon  light  air  above, 

Sweet  as  the  drifting  scent  of  Summer 
r0ses 

Kind  as  the  breath  of  love. 

She  is  not  lost !  For  death  but  came  to 
free  her, 

And  though  afar  she  roam, 

We  can  but  wait,  'but  wait  and  hope  to 
see  her 

In  some  immortal  home. 

- STANTON  A.  COBLENTZ 

in  New  York  Herald. 

* 

A  paint  remover  given  in  the  “Scien¬ 
tific  American  Cyclopedia  of  Formulas,” 
is  soda  and  quicklime  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions.  Dissolve  the  soda  in  water,  then 
add  the  lime,  and  apply  with  a  brush. 
Let  it  remain  a  few  minutes,  then  wash 
the  paint  off  with  warm  water.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  soda  and  lime  should  be  as 
thick  as  cream.  After  washing  off  the 
paint,  wash  the  woodwork  with  weak 
vinegar  to  remove  the  alkali.  This  paint 
remover  is  exceedingly  hard  on  the  hands, 
so  it  must  be  used  carefully.  Another  sim¬ 
ple  but  inflammable  paint  remover  is 
naphtha,  the  paint  being  well  wetted  with 
it,  and  then  rubbed  off. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  give  a  recipe  for  maple 
fudge.  The  following  was  sent  us  from 
Vermont  some  years  ago :  Two  cups 
maple  sugar,  one-half  cup  cream,  one-half 
cup  chopped  nuts.  Boil  the  sugar  and 
cream  until  they  make  a  soft  ball  when 
dropped  in  water.  Remove  from  the 
stove,  put  in  the  nuts,  and  beat,  till  cool. 
Pour  on  plates  and  cut  into  squares. 

* 

Sweet  pickles  become  soft  or  shriv¬ 
eled  when  the  syrup  used  is  too  heavy, 
or  when  the  pickles  are  not  put  in  plain 
vinegar  before  the  syrup.  The  following 
is  a  tested  recipe :  Wash  cucumbers,  pack 
closely  in  a  jar,  and  pour  over  them 
boiling  brine,  made  with  one  cup  of  salt 
to  one  gallon  of  cucumbers,  dissolved  in 
enough  water  to  cover.  Let  stand  24 
hours,  drain,  wipe  dry,  and  cover  with 
weak  vinegar,  boiling  hot.  Drain  and 
cover  with  fresh  vinegar,  prepared  with 
mixed  spices  and  brown  sugar  to  taste. 
Boil  the  spiced  vinegar  five  minutes,  then 
add  the  drained  cucumbers,  heat  through, 
and  then  seal  in  glass  jars.  The  sweet 
pickles  will  not  keep  long  in  open  crocks. 
Cucumbers  for  pickling  should  be  fresh, 
but  we  do  not  think  time  of  cutting  has 
any  effect,  except  that  all  garden  pro¬ 
ducts  are  better  when  gathered  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning. 


Salting  Vegetables 

Can  Swiss  chard,  kohl-rabi  and  beets 
be  canned  in  brine  the  same  as  beans,  or 
if  not  how  can  I  do  up  without  cooking? 

MRS.  W.  A.  B. 

Beets  may  be  preserved  in  salt  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Select  medium-sized,  smooth  roots, 
wash  them,  and  pack  them  firmly  in  a 
large  earthenware  crock  or  jar.  Cover 
with  a  10  per  cent  brine  (1  2-3  cups  salt 
to  one  gallon  of  water  to  which  three- 
fourths  cup  of  vinegar  is  added).  Weight 
the  beets  down,  and  keep  in  a  cool  cel¬ 
lar.  Freshen  and  cook  like  ordinary 
beets.  We  much  prefer  canning  young 
beets  to  salting  them. 

Kohl-rabi  for  salting  should  be  tender 
and  quickly  grown.  Remove  the  leaves 
and  roots  with  a  sharp  knife.  Wash  the 
kohl-rabi,  and  pack  in  earthenware  jar 
between  alternate  layers  of  salt,  one 
pound  salt  to  10  pounds  kohl-rabi.  Cover 
the  top  with  grape  or  Swiss  chard  leaves, 
and  weight  down  securely.  Three  days 
after  packing,  add  enough  10  per  cent 
brine  to  fill  the  jar  completely.  _ 

Swiss  chard  may  be  packed  in  alter¬ 


nate  layers  with  dry  salt,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  kohl-rabi,  filling  the 
jars  with  10  per  cent  brine  two  days 
afterwards.  With  all  these  vegetables 
we  prefer  canning,  but  the  brine  is  sat¬ 
isfactory  if  cooking  is  to  be  eliminated. 


Old  Floors  Made  New 

Since  rugs  are  so  universally  used  the 
modern  country  house  is  now  fitted  with 
hardwood  floors  when  built,  but  not  all 
country  housewives  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  occupy  a  modern  house.  To  many  a 
woman  the  old  soft-wood  floors,  with 
their  wide,  unmatched  boards,  possibly 
showing  gaping  cracks  and  knot-holes,  is 
a  vital  question  indeed !  Of  course,  the 
simplest  method  would  be  to  cover  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1918.  Misses’  two- 
piece  slip-on  dress, 
with  a  straight  col¬ 
lar,  and  skirt 
formed  by  four  pan¬ 
els.  Sizes  16,  18 

and  20  yrs.  Size 
18  yrs.  requires  1% 
yds.  30-in.  figured 
and  2’/4  yds.  plain 
material.  20  cents. 


1856.  Jacket 
blouse,  with  sur¬ 
plice  closing,  hav¬ 
ing  crushed  girdle 
that  ties  at  the 
side,  and  short  ki¬ 
mono  sleeves  with 
cuffs;  for  ladies 
and  misses.  Sizes 

34,  30,  38.  40  and 
42  inches  bust.  Any 
size  requires  3  yds. 
40-in.  m  a  t  e  r  i  »L 
Worn  with  bodice 
skirt  No.  1855,  with 
camisole  top,  and 
arranged  for  a 
gathered  or  plaited 
skirt,;  for  ladies 
and  misses.  Sizes 

34,  30,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  in.  bust. 

Any  size  requires  4 
yds.  36-in  material 
for  skirt  illustrated. 
Blouse  15  cents, 
skirt  20  cents. 


nsi 


1931.  Girls’  ki¬ 
mono  dress,  having 
front  and  back 
panel,  and  square 
neck,  or  round  neck 
With  collar.  Sizes  4, 
0,  8,  10  and  12  yrs. 
Size  8  yrs.  requires 
2  yds.  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  15  cents. 

Fashion  catalogue 
15  cents. 


1933.  Two-piece 
dress,  with  surplice 
closing  and  long  or 
sjhorit  /sleeves;  for 
ladies  and  misses. 
Sizes  30,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  an.  bust. 
Any  size  requires 
5  yds.  40-in.,  or  3% 
yds.  54-in.  material. 
25  cents. 


old  boards  with  the  hardwood  filling,  a 
superior  sort  of  linoleum  closely  resem¬ 
bling  hardwood,  and  which  when  laid 
gives  a  very  good  substitute  for  a  hard¬ 
wood  floor.  To  many,  however,  its  price 
is  prohibitory,  and  to  the  housewife  of 
very  limited  means  I  would  suggest  that 
she  may  treat  her  floors  herself  with  very 
good  results  and  at  small  expense. 

If  the  discarded  carpets  are  of  ingrain 
she  can  have  these  woven  into  a  pretty 
rug  for  one  of  the  rooms  at  about  one- 
third  the  cost  of  a  new  one.  Almost  any 
magazine  will  give  her  the  address  of 
these  rug-weaving  concerns.  Or  if  the 
old  carpet  is  of  Brussels,  the  body  of 
which  is  practically  indestructible  even 
when  the  nap  is  worn  to  the  extinction 
of  all  pattern,  she  herself  can  make  it 
into  a  desirable  bedroom  rug. 

First  rip  and  wash  it  (on  a  table  and 
with  a  scrubbing  brush),  then  sew  to  the 
desired  size;  stretch  it  out  on  an  attic 
floor,  right  side  up,  tacking  at  intervals 
to  keep  it  straight.  With  a  whitewash 


brush  saturate  the  face  of  the  carpet  with 
a  strong  glue  solution  carefully  made, 
and  let  dry.  This  process  is  called  “siz¬ 
ing.”  and  tends  to  make  the  rug  lie  flat 
without  curling.  When  thoroughly  dry, 
turn  over  and  tack  again,  as  the  wrong 
side  of  the  carpet  will  be  the  right  cide 
of  your  rug.  Now  purchase  a  good  dye 
of  any  preferred  color ;  mix  with  boiling 
water  much  thicker  than  for  ordinary 
dyeing,  and  apply,  hot,  with  a  brush  over 
the  entire  rug.  Two  or  three  applica¬ 
tions  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  smooth 
color,  allowing  plenty  of  time  between 
coats  for  thorough  drying. 

This  done,  procure  from  a  man  who 
does  kalsomining  a  good  stencil  pattern 
of  border  design.  These  are  of  tin  or 
heavy  cardboard,  with  conventional  de¬ 
signs  cut  out.  The  pattern  is  laid  on  the 
surface  to  be  decorated,  and  colors  suit¬ 
able  to  the  design  applied  through  these 
openings.  If  the  body  color  of  your  rug 
is  a  soft  green  or  warm  tan,  a  border  pat¬ 
tern  of  Autumn  leaves,  done  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  colors,  would  be  excellent.  Lay  the 
stencil  around  the  border  of  the  rug  and 
apply  the  dyes,  blending  the  colors  as 
nearly  according  to  nature  as  posible.  A 
study  of  Autumn  leaves,  either  pictured 
or  natural,  will  aid  you  in  this.  A  final 
application  of  varnish  will  render  the  rug 
more  easily  cleaned,  although  the  soft  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  colors  will  be  somewhat  lost. 

Between  times,  while  waiting  for  the 
rug  to  dry,  you  may  be  working  on  the 
floors.  If  the  boards  are  warped  and  un¬ 
even,  have  the  man  of  the  house  put  in  a 
few  nails  where  needed,  or  even  apply  the 
plane  to  splintered  surfaces.  If  there 
are  cracks  and  knot-holes,  these  must  be 
filled  before  going  further.  Of  course, 
crack  filler  can  be  purchased,  but  a  prac¬ 
tically  indestructible  article  can  be  made 
at  home  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  20 
cents.  Into  three  quarts  of  water  throw 
torn  newspapers  enough  to  absorb  it  all, 
and  let  soak  until  soft  and  pulpy.  Mi;: 
half  a  pound  of  each  of  flour  and  alum 
(powdered)  and  stir  in,  cooking  all  until 
thick  as  putty,  then  press  into  the  cracks. 
Half  the  quantity  given  is  more  than 
enough  for  a  single  room.  This  filling 
will  harden  like  papier-mache,  and  will 
not  chip  and  sweep  out  as  will  putty, 
wax,  etc. 

If  the  floor  is  very  old,  the  use  of  wood 
stains  which  show  the  grain  through  will 
be  impracticable,  and  the  next  best  thing 
is  the  colored  varnish  which  comes  in 
many  shades.  (With  this  a  good  wood 
filler  (shellac)  is  indispensable.  Pur¬ 
chase  p  good  bristle  brush,  not  too  large, 
and  apply  the  liquid  to  one  board  at  a 
time,  finishing  its  entire  length  before  be¬ 
ginning  another.  That  is,  do  not  “cut”  a 
board — stop  work  and  begin  again  after 
the  first  is  dry — for  the  seam  will  show. 
This  warning  applies  even  more  strongly 
to  the  application  of  the  varnish  stain,  or 
paint.  Do  not  have  the  stuff  too  thick, 
and  be  sure  to  brush  out  wrell,  having  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  brush  to  begin  with. 

If  you  are  very  ambitious  and  wish  to 
simulate  an  oak  grain  in  your  floors,  ap¬ 
ply  a  good  oak  stain  and  while  still  moist 
go  over  each  board  with  a  painter’s  comb, 
which  may  be  purchased  at  most  supply 
stores.  These  are  something  like  tin 
shingles,  with  two  edges  cut  into  teeth, 
one  side  coarse,  the  other  fine.  Hold  the 
comb  in  the  right  hand  and  draw  along 
the  boards  with  a  waving  motion,  using 
the  _  wide  and  narrow  sides  alternately. 
A  little  study  of  the  graining  in  a  piece 
of  oak  furniture  will  give  you  a  clear 
idea  of  the  way  this  should  be  done. 
When  the  graining  is  thoroughly  dry  give 
the  floor  a  coat  of  floor  varnish ;  two  if 
the  floor  is  to  be  subjected  to  hard  usage. 
Let  me  persuade  you  to  buy  only  the  ‘best 
varnish,  as  economy  on  this  point  will 
prove  extravagance  in  the  end. 

The  final  application  of  varnish  dry, 
you  will  be  ready  to  lay  your  rugs,  when, 
if  the  color  scheme  has  been  carefully 
carried  out  and  the  work  neatly  done, 
you  will  be  pleased  at  the  artistic  result 
obtained  at  the  expenditure  of  so  little 
money.  maude  e.  s.  iiymers. 


Canned  Chicken  and  Some  Ways  to 
Use  It 

I  have  canned  chicken  and  other  meats 
for  several  years  and  feel  that  it  is  no 
longer  an  experiment.  We  keep  about 
400  hens,  and  of  course  cull  them  every 
year.  We  sell  the  culls  up  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  or  perhaps  August  20  of  each  year, 
as  the  earlier  they  are  put  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket  the  better  price  they  will  bring.  After 
the  time  specified  I  can  the  rest  of  the 
hens  that  need  to  be  culled,  up  to  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  All  that  are  laying  at  that 
time  are  left  to  be  carried  over.  The 
period  between  these  two  dates  furnish 
all  the  chicken  I  want  to  can. 

I  usually  do  three  or  four  at  a  time. 
The  hens  are  dressed  as  for  ordinary 
cooking,  cut  up,  washed,  drained,  and 
bones  left  in.  A  teaspoon  of  salt  is  put 
in  the  bottom  of  a  pint  can  before  the 
meat  is  put  in.  I  try  to  pack  the  cans 
as  uniformly  as  possible ;  viz.,  one  leg, 
one  thigh,  one  wing,  one-half  of  breast, 
etc.  Size  of  hens  varies  greatly  and  so 
this  rule  does  not  always  hold  good.  Oc¬ 
casionally  I  have  used  the  giblets,  though 
usually  not.  After  the  cans  are  filled  I 
adjust  the  rubber,  cover,  and  top  wire, 
and  set  them  in  a  roasting  pan  which 
has  a  little  excelsior  in  the  bottom  and 
pour  warm  water  around  them  using  all 
the  pan  will  hold ;  the  whole  is  gradually 
brought  to  a  boil  and  continued  for  an 
hour  when  the  top  spring  is  snapped 


down  and  the  boiling  is  prolonged  for 
two  hours  more.  The  pan  is  then  set 
aside  to  cool.  .Sometimes  I  only  can  one 
hen,  and  as  our  family  is  small  sometimes 
I  only  can  a  part  of  one,  and  use  the 
rest.  I  use  a  container  to  suit  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cans  I  have  to  cook.  I  have  kept 
canned  chicken  for  more  than  two  years 
and  found  it  perfectly  good.  It  is  a 
great  convenience  and  saves  feeding  a 
lot  of  hens. 

When  I  open  a  can  of  chicken  I  put 
it  in  a  saucepan  with  plenty  of  hot  water, 
because  it  has  had  no  water  on  it  in  the 
can,  and  bring  it  to  a  boil.  It  is  then 
ready  to  use,  when  seasoned  to  taste.  It 
can  be  prepared  in  the  same  ways  that 
fowl  is  ordinarily  used  ;  fricasseed,  fried, 
used  in  chicken  pie  or  chicken  potpie,  etc. 
It  is  nice  when  the  meat  is  put  between 
slices  of  bread  and  toasted  very  quickly, 
so  that  the  bread  does  not  become  dried. 
Served  with  the  gravy  this  is  very  pal¬ 
atable. 

Another  tasty  dish  is  to  make  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  bread  crumbs  as  for  stuffing  a 
fowl,  put  in  a  casserole  or  baking  dish 
and  lay  the  chicken  over  the  top,  put  on 
cover  and  bake.  Oysters  used  in  the 
dressing  makes  a  pleasing  change. 

‘Canned  chicken  is  very  nice  for  club 
sandwiches.  Another  nice  way  to  serve 
it  is  to  mince  it  and  put  it  in  the  "ravy 
and  serve  on  toast.  alta  m.  Gabriel. 


Two  Rickrack  Designs 

Rickrack  Edging. — Fasten  thread  in 
point  of  rickrack  braid,  ch.  5,  1  d.  c.,  ch. 
3,  1  d.  c.,  ch.  2,  1  d.  c.  in  same  point,  ch. 
3,  2  d.  c.  in  next  point,  ch.  3,  1  d.  c.,  ch. 

2,  1  (k  c.,  ch.  3,  1  d.  c.,  ch.  2,  1  d.  c.  in 
next  point,  ch.  3,  2  d.  c.  in  next  point,  ch. 

3.  Repeat  the  length  desired  ;  turn. 

2.  Ch.  7,  fasten  in  2  d.  c.,  ch.  5,  fas¬ 
ten  in  same  2  d.  c.  to  form  a  picot ;  ch.  3, 
7  d.  c.  in  1st  group  of  2  ch. ;  fasten  thread 
back  onto  1st  of  7  d.  c.  This  forms  a 


Richraclc  Edging 

puff  stitch ;  ch.  3,  puff  stitch  in  3  ch. ; 
ch.  3,  puff  stitch  in  2  ch.  ch.  3  ;  picot  in 
2  d.  c. ;  ch.  3,  puff  stitch  in  each  of  next 
groups  of  2  ch.,  with  3  ch.  between.  Re¬ 
peat  the  length  desired. 

3.  Ch.  G,  fasten  in  1st  puff  stitch,  ch. 
0,  fasten  in  3d  puff  stitch  ;  ch.  6,  fasten 
in  picot.  Continue  across. 

4.  8  s.  c.  in  6  ch.,  7  s.  c.  in  9  ch., 
picot,  7  s.  c.  in  same  9*  ch.,  8  s.  c.  in  6 
ch.  Repeat  around. 

Rickrack  Insertion. — Fasten  thread  in 


Riclcraclc  Insertion 

point  of  rickrack  braid,  ch.  8,  fasten  in 
next  point  and  continue  length  desired ; 
turn. 

2.  Oh.  G,  4  d.  c.  in  8  ch.';  ch.  2,  4  d.  c. 
in  next  8  ch.;  ch.  2  and  continue  across; 
turn. 

3.  -  Ch.  3,  3  d.  c.  in  4  d.  c. ;  ch.  2  ;  4  d. 
c.  in  4  d.  c. ;  ch.  2.  Continue  across ; 
turn. 

4.  Ch.  3,  3  d.  c.  3  ch.,  3  d.  c.  in  2  d.  c. 

to  form  a  shell.  Continue  across.  Fol¬ 
low  the  same  directions  for  the  other  edge 
of  rickrack.  This  is  very  pretty  in  pil¬ 
low  cases.  mrs.  el  win  chase. 


Canning  String  Beans 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  can  string 
beans  so  that  they  will  keep  through  the 
Winter?  mrs.  j.  ii.  p. 

The  following  is  our  method  of  canning 
string  beans,  which  we  keep  in  quantity 
each  year.  Sterilize  jars  and  lids  by 
boiling ;  put  new  rubber  rings  in  hot  wa¬ 
ter.  Prepare  the  beans  as  for  table,  then 
blanch  (plunge  in  boiling  water)  for  five 
minutes,  then  cold  dip,  drain,  and  fill 
into  jars  to  within  one  inch  of  top.  Put 
one  teaspoon  of  salt  in  each  quart  jar, 
fill  with  boiling  water,  adjust  rubber  and 
cap,  clamp  lightly  (do  not  clamp  down 
tight),  and  process  in  wash  boiler  or 
other  vessel  containing  water,  three- 
quarters  the  depth  of  the  jar.  Cook  for 
three  hours,  counting  from  time  water 
begins  to  boil.  Then  clamp  down  fasten¬ 
ing,  cool,  and  store  in  a  dark  place.  The 
product  is  excellent  in  flavor,  and  we 
never  lose  a  can.  Many  housekeepers 
do  not  blanch  beans,  which  saves  time, 
and  is  said  to  give  just  as  good  results, 
but  we  think  the  green  beans  are  a  bet¬ 
ter  color  when  blanched  and  cold  dipped. 
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g  this  value  giving  Sears 


Men’s  and 
Boys*  Scout  Shoe, 

Full  grain  double  tanned  brown  leather, 
with  medium  heavy  Cromax  leather  sole. 

67J74822A  ~  Men's  and  Big  Boys’. 
Sizes,  6  to  |  2.  Cl  CO 

Sale  Price . 

67J7530'3A— Boys'.  Sizes,  |  to  5i/2. 

Pilcae,e . $1.69 

67J75903A  —  Small  Boys’.  Sizes,  9> 
to  I  31/2.  Cl 

Sale  Price . ipItJO 

Be  sure  to  state  size. 

Wide  widths  only. 


Shipping 
wt. :  Men's 
and  B  i  g 
Boys’,  2% 
lbs. ;  Boys’, 
2%  lbs.; 
Small  Boys’, 
1%  lbs. 


Extra  Gillette  Blades. 

Genuine  Gillette  Blades 
for  all  styles  Gillette  Razors.  Shipping  wt. 

6J  I  09  59 A  —Sale  price,  per  package 
s->c>f  6  blades . 


!  This  sensible,  comfort¬ 
able  House  or  Porch  Dress 
is  made  of  good  wearing 
GINGHAM.  Women’s 
regular  sizes,  34  to  46 
inches  bust  measure.  Stout 
women’s  sizes,  39  to  53 
inches  bust  measure.  State 
bust  measure.  Shipping 
weight,  1$4  pounds. 

Stout  Sizes. 
31J317A — Blue  and 
white  check. 

31J318A  —  Tan  and 
white  check.  'yCk 

Sale  price  ..**&*«  A"1 


Women’s  Slipper 
Genuine  Kid 

15J73441A— Sizes,  2^  to 
8.  Wide  widths,  cnf  c  rv 

Sale  Price . >3  Jr 

Neat  One-Strap  Comfort 
Slipper.  Black  genuine  kid 
leather,  with  cushion  in- 
nersole  and  springy  rubber 
heel,  insure  the  wearer 
solid  comfort. 


Order  Direct 
From  This 
Page.  See 
Book  for 
Other 
Bargains. 


Women’s^S 
Guaranteed  Hosiery 


white  check,  o'* 

Sale  price.  ,u)l»vU 

48  Pieces, 

White  t 
Dinner- 1 
Ware  A 


Be  sure  to 
state  size. 
Shipping  wt, 
124  lbs. 


Set  of  Four  Aluminum 
Pudding  Pans 

A  Useful  twenty  times  a  day  in  the  kitchen 

Don  t  miss  this  bargain. 

^  99J400A— Shipping  weight,  2  pounds. 

Sale  Price, 
Set  of 
Four. 


Guaranteed  to  Wear 
Four  Months. 

86J4032A— Black. 
86J4034A  —  Dark 
brown. 

86J4036A— White. 

Made  of  a  very  fine 
quality  combed 
cotton  yarn.  An 
extra  thread  of  se¬ 
lected  combed  cot¬ 
ton  is  knit  into  the  i 
soles,  heels  and  M 
toes.  Double  M 
garter  tops.  M/j 
Fully  seamless.  E/m 
Medium  Mf m 
weight.  Ml, 
Sizes,  8/2,  mlllll/i, 

9,  9/2,  10  JfJS 

!t\d  w*  Mm 

State  size.  M 

Shpg.  wt., 

four  pairs,  jm/C/Mi  M 
12  ounces.  M/MmM  Ml 


Half 
Price. 
Usually 
Retails 
at  $2.40, 


ml  m 


Until  August  31st  you  can  buy  this  wonderful  Dinner 
Set  of  first  quality,  pure  white  semi-porcelain  for  only 
$3.75.  Ordinarily  it  would  cost  you  $6.00  per  set.  Just 
one  of  1,800  similar  bargains  offered  in  our  Midsummer 
Sale  Book. 

12  Dinner  Plates.  12  Tea  Cups. 

12  Sauce  Dishes.  12  Tea  Saucers. 

Forty-eight  pieces  of  finest  quality  pure  white  semi¬ 
porcelain.  Prettily  embossed  edges.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed;  we  will  replace  any  breakage  free  of 
charge. 

_  35J9706A — 48-Piece  Assortment  of  ^ 

White  Dinnerware.  t  A  I 

Special  Seile  Price .  •  m 

Weight,  packed  for  shipment, ’35*  pounds. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago  Philadelphia  Dallas  Seattle 

Send  me  “Midsummer  Sale”  Catalog  No.  66R26 

Name  . . . . . 

Postoffice  . . . . . . . 

Rural  Route . Box  No... 


Street  and  No 
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Pure  milk  is 

dean  milk 

Remove  the  dirt  —  and 
you  remove  the  bacteria 


A. 

B. 

C. 


D. 


Strainer  Funnel. 

Sterilized  cotton  through  which 
milk  MUST  GO. 

Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 
ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

Wire  clamp. 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Aelxander 


But  remember  that  no  milk  strainer 
is  of  any  use  unless  it  removes  all 
sediment.  Only  our  Dr.  Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer  will  remove  every  last 
bit  of  sediment  from  the  milk — no 
other  strainer  will.  We  guarantee 
it — now  make  us  prove  it. 

Try  this  test:  strain  milk  through  as 
many  cloths  and  wire  gauze  strainers 
as  you  wish.  Then  strain  it  through 
the  Dr.  Clark,  and  note  the  dirt  it 
takes  out  which  the  others  leave  in. 
Made  in  10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes,  in¬ 
expensive,  and  lasts  a  lifetime.  If 
your  dealer  can’t  suppy  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


MAKE  MORE  PROFIT 
BY  USING  STRUVEN’S 


FEEDING 


This  ideal  feed  supplement  supplies 
the  important  protein  and  mineral 
elements  necessary  for  improved  health 
and  growth  of  poultry,  hogs  and  stock. 

STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL  is 
made  from  fresh,  whole  fish,  finely 
ground,  clean  and  nourishing. 

Write  Today  for  Oar  Free 
Feeding  Folder 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  COMPANY 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ABSORBINE 

*TI?ADE  MARK  REG.USPAT.OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
6tops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 

_  lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 

at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Be  Prepared  for 

COLIC 

For  safety  sake  keep  a 
package  of  Dr.  Lesure's  Colic 
Drops  on  hand  always.  Sure 
relief  for  Colic,  Cramps, 
Stoppage  of  water.  Black 
Water,  Indigestion  and 
Scours,  in  horses,  alfalfa 
bloat  in  cows  or  Colic  Bloat 
In  calves.  No  opiates;  en¬ 
tirely  safe.  Quick  and  stimu¬ 
lating;  easy  to  give.  Sold  by 
best  dealers,  $1.25.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
if  dealer  is  not  supplied.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  back. 

DR.  LESURE’S 

Colic  Drops 

issw.-Ll  Dr,  J,  G.  Lesure,  Keene,  N,  H, 


Mare  Has  Fits 

I  have  a  mare  eight  years  old  weighing 
about  1,200  lbs.  She  is  in  good  condition 
and  an  ideal  worker.  I  have  had  her 
only  for  six  weeks.  Last  Monday  while 
she  was  in  the  pasture  I  noticed  she  went 
around  in  a  circle  as  if  she  were  dizzy ; 
finally  she  lifted  her  front  feet  and  fell 
on  her  hindquarters  and  spread  out  her 
feet.  Shortly  after  she  got  up  thick 
saliva  came  from  her  mouth.  I  rushed 
over  to  lead  her  in  but  she  did  not  want 
to  go,  and  was  shivering.  I  got  her  in 
the  barnyard  where  she  stood  dozing. 

New  York.  H.  II. 

It  is  to  be  suspected  that  you  have 
bought  a  mare  that  has  been  subject  to 
epileptic  fits,  sometimes  termed  “meg¬ 
rims”  or  “blind  staggers”  and  associated 
with  or  due  to  disease  of  the  heart  or 
brain.  If  that  is  the  case  the  disease  is 
probably  incurable  and  such  a  mare 
should  not  be  used  on  the  family  car¬ 
riage  or  for  riding.  We  notice,  however, 
that  you  have  been  feeding  ground  corn 
and  ground  oats,  a  mixture  which  would 
be  about  certain  to  cause  indigestion  in 
a  horse  not  accustomed  to  such  feed,  and 
indigestion  always  is  liable  to  bring  on 
a  fit  in  a  horse  subject  thereto  or  may 
induce  stomach  staggers,  dizziness  or 
vertigo  in  a  horse  that  never  has  had  a 
fit.  Working  a  susceptible  horse  in  a 
tight  collar,  and  especially  when  the 
animal  lias  a  thick  neck  and  coarse  throat 
latch  is  also  a  fertile  cause  of  falling  or 
fainting  spells.  In  the  circumstances  we 
should  advise  you  to  clip  the  mare  and 
then  work  her  in  the  cool  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  not  between  two  other  horses. 
Try  working  her  in  a  strong  breast  col¬ 
lar  instead  of  an  ordinary  neck  collar. 
Keep  her  off  pasture  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  unless  it  is  well  shaded  with  trees 
and  water  is  available  at  all  times.  Take 
drinking  water  to  the  field  and  allow 
some  of  it  at  short  intervals  during  work 
hours.  A  horse  needs  water  at  such 
times  more  than  does  its  master.  Feed 
a  mixture  of  whole  or  crushed  oats  and 
one-ninth  part  of  wheat  bran,  by  weight. 
Allow  of  this  one  pound  for  each  100 
lbs.  of  body  weight,  in  three  feeds,  as  a 
day’s  ration.  Allow  a  similar  amount  of 
hay,  hut  feed  most  of  it  at  night,  some 
of  it  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and 
only  a  pound  of  it,  or  two,  at  noon,  when 
the  mare  is  cooling  and  resting  after 
hard  work.  So  far  as  possible  give  the 
drinking  water  after  meal,  unless  it  is 
available  practically  at  all  times.  Let 
the  mare  lick  rock  salt  or  block  salt  at 
will.  Place  a  lump  of  it  in  the  manger, 
for  that  purpose.  At  all  times  keep  e 
bowels  active.  Do  not  work  the  mare 
in  the  sun  when  her  bowels  are  deranged, 
as  indicated  by  diarrhoea,  constipation 
or  foul  odor  of  feces.  Shade  her  head 
and  lightly  sheet  her  body  when  at  work. 
If  a  fit  occurs  instantly  remove  the  col¬ 
lar  and  dash  cold  water  upon  her  head. 
On  recovery  give  her  a  pint  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil  at  one  dose.  In  severe  attacks 
give  one  ounce  of  bromide  of  potash  in 
water  and  half  that  quantity  in  half  'o 
one  hour,  if  needed. 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS',  Dept  R.  Gardner  Mass 


each  time.  If  fleas  or  lice  are  present 
they  will  be  killed  by  the  dipping  and 
that  may  be  repeated  in  10  days,  if  seen 
to  be  necessary.  If  fleas  attack  the  af¬ 
fected  parts  or  the  spots  about  the  eyes 
or  on  the  ears  apply  a  little  of  a  mixture 
of  one  part  oil  of  cajuput,  two  parts 
sweet  oil.  As  well  as  giving  the  external 
treatment  keep  the  dog  out  of  sandy 
places  where  fleas  abound  and  out  of 
weed  patches  or  a  straw  or  hay  stack 
bottom  where  irritating  beards  from 
grass  or  burs  may  be  acquired.  Do  not 
feed  cornmeal  as  that  tends  to  cause 
eruptions  of  the  skin,  and  also  avoid  the 
feeding  of  pork,  potatoes,  sweets  or  dain¬ 
ties  of  any  kind.  The  dog  may,  how¬ 
ever,  have  raw  and  cooked  beef  or  mut¬ 
ton,  raw  beef  bones,  and  thick  vege¬ 
table  soup  poured  upon  stale  bread,  as 
well  as  some  milk.  .  Dog  biscuit  is  also 
suitable  feed.  In  hot  weather  one  small 
meal  each  evening  may  suffice,  but  one 
generally  feeds  in  addition  a  very  small 
breakfast.  Keep  the  dog  supplied  with 
fresh  drinking  water  and  make  him  take 
active  exercise  every  day.  He  should  he 
kept  from  eating  garbage  or  carrion  of 
any  kind. 


Skin  Disease  of  Dog 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  treat  my 
dog.  He  has  something  like  mange.  It 
broke  out  over  his  eye  first  and  now 
there  are  several  small  places  which  he 
scratches  almost  continually.  He  is  a 
Fox  Shepherd  dog,  only  three  years  old 
and  has  been  clipped  each  Summer. 

Tennessee.  E.  H.  g. 

While  it  is  possible  that  the  spots  have 
been  caused  by  irritation  of  flies  or  fleas 
or  may  be  the  evidence  of  eczema  which 
is  not  contagious  it  is  best  in  such  cases 
to  give  treatment  which  will  be  effectual 
for  parasitic  mange  if  it  happens  to  be 
present.  Shave  the  hair  from  the  affected 
spots  and  then  tub  the  dog  in  a  bath  of 
coal  tar  dip  solution  made  according  to 
instructions  given  on  the  label  of  the 
container.  When  the  dog  is  in  the  hath 
scrub  the  spots  with  a  hard  brush,  ex¬ 
cept  the  one  over  the  eye,  and  when  the 
skin  dries  rub  in  a  little  of  the  following 
mixture :  four  ounces  oil  tar,  two  drams 
coal  tar  dip,  four  ounces  flowers  of  slu- 
phur,  one  pound  melted  unsalted  lard. 
Mix  and  apply  at  intervals  of  three  days. 
Do  not  cover  more  than  one-third  of  the 
body  with  this  or  any  oily  or  greasy  mix¬ 
ture  at  one  time.  Treat  a  different  part 


Cow-pox 

What  would  you  suggest  to  do  for 
small  lumps  on  cows’  teats?  They  have 
just  come  there.  They  look  red  and  feel 
a  little  lumpy.  She  never  had  anything 
like  it  before.  T.  F.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

We  suspect  that  the  disease  is  cowpox 
which  is  caused  by  a  virus  which  cannot 
be  detected  by  the  strongest  microscope 
and  passes  through  a  porcelain  filter.  The 
organism  is  therefore  termed  an  ultra 
microscopic  filterable  virus.  The  disease 
has  to  run  its  course,  as  does  smallpox  of 
man,  but  it  may  he  prevented  from 
spreading  from  cow  to  cow  or  doing 
much  damage  to  the  udder.  Isolate  an 
affected  cow  and  have  the  animal  milked 
by  one  who  does  not  attend  to  the  other 
cows,  or  at  least  have  the  cow  milked 
last.  .  Cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewash 
the  stall  she  has  occupied,  including  the 
floor  and  gutter.  As  a  disinfectant  use 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  compound  cre- 
sol  solution  and  30  parts  of  water  or  one 
part  of  coal  tar  disinfectant  and  20  parts 
of  water.  Add  one  pound  of  fresh  chlo¬ 
ride  of  lime  to  each  three  gallons  of 
freshly  made  limewash.  Flood  the  floor 
and  gutter  with  it  when  other  parts  of 
the  stall  have  been  treated.  Treat  the 
entire  stable,  if  the  disease  has  been 
widespread.  Treat  an  affected  cow  by 
bathing  udder  and  teats  twice  daily  with 
hot  water  containing  all  the  boric  acid  it 
will  dissolve,  or  with  a  hot  l-to-1,000 
solution  of  chinosol.  Then  dry  the  teats 
and  apply  a  solution  of  all  the  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash  hot  water  will  dissolve. 
The  important  matter  is  to  keep  the  sores 
from  becoming  infected  by  filth  germs. 
When  such  infection  occurs  the  sores 
may  fail  to  heal  for  weeks  and  in  some 
instances  ruinous  garget  results.  The 
worst  germ  is  the  Bacillus  necrophorus. 
which  is  also  the  cause  of  canker  sores 
in  the  mouths  of  pigs  and  other  young 
animals.  If  any  sore  is  tardy  in  healing 
apply  strong  iodine  ointment  once  or 
twice  daily,  as  found  necessary.  If  a 
necrotic  sore  starts,  and  is  seen  to  con¬ 
tain  dead  or  diseased  tissue,  that  should 
be  scraped  away  and  the  wound  then 
saturated  with  tincture  of  iodine  or  light¬ 
ly  cauterized  by  rubbing  with  a  lunar 
caustic  pencil.  If  the  teats  are  so  much 
inflamed  and  swollen  that  a  milking 
tube  has  to  be  used  to  draw  off  the  milk, 
be  careful  to  cleanse  the  tube  and  steri¬ 
lize  it  by  boiling  for  15  minutes  or  more, 
and  to  smear  it  with  carbolized  oil  or 
vaseline,  each  time  before  insertion  in 
the  teat.  If  this  is  not  done  disastrous 
mammitis  (garget)  will  be  sure  to  re¬ 
sult  in  time.  It  may  be  added,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  interest,  that  cowpox  may  affect 
the  milker’s  hands  but  when  that  occurs 
the  person  is  immunized  against  sma  11- 
pox  as  when  purposely  vaccinated  against 
that  disease. 


SO  EASY 
TO  USE 


Carbola) 

Paints 

and 

Disinfects  ■ 
Dries 
Yfhite 


It  takes  less  than  five  minutes  to  mix 
the  Carbola  powder  with  water  and 
have  it  ready  to  use  as  a  white  paint 
and  powerful  disinfectant.  No  wait¬ 
ing  or  straining  ;no  clogging  of  sprayer. 
Does  not  spoil.  Does  not  peel  or  flake. 
Disinfectant  is  right  in  the  paint 
powder — one  operation  instead  of 
two.  Gives  better  results,  costs  less. 
Used  for  years  by  leading  farms. 

Your  hardware,  paint,  seed  or  drug  dealer  has 
Carbola,  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order  direct.  Satis¬ 
faction,  or  money  back.  10  lbs.  (10  gals.)  $1.25  and 
postage;  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.50  delivered;  50  lbs.  (50 
gals.)  $5.00  delivered;  200  lbs.  (200  gals.)  $18.00  deliv* 
ered;  trial  package  and  booklet  30c. 

Add  25%  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mt.  States 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

304  Ely  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


Doctor:  “Put  out  your  tongue — more 
than  that — all  of  it.”  Child :  “But,  doc¬ 
tor.  I  can’t.  It’s  fastened  at  the  other 
end!” — Le  Rire. 


Fatter  pigs  & 
fatter  profits 

HOGS  need  animal  food  to  build 
flesh  and  bone.  Dold-Quality 
Digester  Tankage  is  60%  animal 
protein.  Mix  with  grain  or  feed 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 
Gives  better  results  than  grain 

alone;  eaves  one-third  cost.  Tankage-fed 
hogs  show  more  pounds  when  marketed — and 
more  profit  per  pound.  Experience  proves  it. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  on  DOLD- 
QUALITY  Poultry  and  stock  foods 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO. 

Dept.R.N,  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


DIGESTER 

TANKAGE 


it's  Natural 

for  a  hog  to  wallow 

Piovide  cl  wallow  and  add 

DR. HESS  DIP 
am  DISINFECTANT 

thenr* 

1.  Your  hogs  will  be  tree  from 
lice. 

2.  They  will  have  clean,  healthy 
skins. 

3.  Disease  germs  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed. 

4.  Foul  odors  will  be  kept  down. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  wal¬ 
low,  use  the  sprinkling  can 
freely.  Sprinkle  the  ani¬ 
mals —  the  sleeping  quar¬ 
ters  and  pens. 

Sprinkle  the  cow  barns 
to  keep  them  healthful  and 
clean-smelling — 

The  poultry-house  to  kill 
the  mites  and  lice. 

Use  it  about  the  house- 
in  the  closets,  sinks  and 
drains.  Excellent  for  the 
sickroom. 

Standardized  Guaranteed 
DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  A.Mand,  Olio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Notes  From  the  Ox  Team  Express — a 
Bad  Acting  Ox 

If  J.  Albert  Finkhauser  of  Maryland 
should  read  this,  I  am  sure  he  will  rave, 
•and  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  lay 
hands  on  me  he  would  challenge  me  to 
mortal  combat.  iWhen  we  passed  through 
his  section  about  two  years  ago  he  took 
great  pride  in  showing  me  his  flock  of 
white-faced  Hereford  cattle,  and  I  will 
admit,  at  the  time,  I  was  much  pleased 
with  his  stock  ;  I  really  fell  in  love  with 
that  type,  and  as  we  saw  several  others 
at  different  points  along  the  route  of 
our  travels,  their  peculiar  markings,  the 
shape  of  horns  and  their  sturdy  shape 
of  body  enticed  my  admiration  so  much 
that  when  I  was  in  need  of  a  new  ox  to 
replace  the  one  we  lost  in  the  Spring  it 
was  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  select  one 
of  this  type  when  I  could  not  get  my  first 
choice  of  a  Holstein.  I  bought  one  of 
these  white-faced  cattle  at  the  Denver 
stockyards.  He  was  sleek,  fat,  and  ap¬ 
parently  of  good  disposition.  He  was 
a  bad  actor  when  it  came  to  work.  I 
had  no  trouble  teaching  him  the  way 
he  should  go  .under  the  yoke.  In  less 
than  15  minutes  after  the  yoke  was  on 
his  neck  he  was  on  the  road  pulling  a 
road  drag,  and  acted  just  as  though  he 
knew  how,  and  as  though  he  had  years 
of  experience.  I  thought  I  had  a  jewel, 
so  I  named  him  “Diamond.”  He  seemed 
so  well  pleased  with  his  task  when 
hitched  to  our  wagon,  or  rather  our  house 
on  wheels,  automobiles,  tramcars,  rail¬ 
road  train  or  anything  else  did  not  seem, 
to  bother  him  when  going  through  the 
streets  of  Denver,  and  for  several  weeks, 
as  long  as  we  were  on  paved  roads  it 
was  just  “fun”  for  him.  But  one  day 
it  rained  and  for  Colorado  the  amount 
■was  rather  unusual,  so  much  so,  that 
fields  were  flooded  and  roads  and  bridges 
washed  out.  After  several  days’  delay, 
as  the  water  receded  and  roads  began  to 
dry,  we  began  to  move,  and  when  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  places  where  the  roads  were  wet 
and  muddy,  Diamond  showed  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  proletariat  class.  He  was 
in  the  highbrow  class  and  real  work,  pro¬ 
ducing  work,  was  not  what  he  cared 
much  about.  If  I  wanted  him  to  go  up 
hill  he  wanted  to  go  down  ;  if  I  wanted 
him  to  go  through  mud  he  wanted  to  take 
the  dry  places,  even  the  gutters  on  the 
side  of  the  road.  If  there  were  a  few 
green  weeds  he  preferred  those  rather 
than  get  his  hoofs  wet.  By  much  per¬ 
suasion  and  cajoling  we  got  away  from 
Denver  about  60  miles, _  and  here  we  have 
been  trying  to  trade  him  off  for  another 
ox — a  real  ox  or  a  horse,  and  have  been 
hung  up  for  four  weeks  because  by  his 
bronco  tactics  he  graveled  his  hoof,  so 
we  cannot  get  rid  of  him  nor  get  any 
work  from  him.  If  anyone  should  offer 
me  a  Hereford  steer  hereafter  he  will 
harbor  trouble. 

We  are  now  in  the  foothills  of  the  big 
mountains  at  a  place  named  Ft.  Collins, 
a  very  nice  Western  town;  good  roads, 
plenty  of  green  feed  for  the  oxen,  nice 
people,  fine  scenery.  Mountains  seem  to 
touch  the  clouds,  and  in  fact  sometimes 
do ;  the  clouds  drop  way  below  the  high¬ 
est  mountains.  It  is  now  middle  of 
July  and  several  of  the  highest  moun¬ 
tains  have  15  ft.  of  snow.  When  clear 
we  can  see  Saw-tooth  mountain,  Long’s 
peak.  Estes  'Park,  a  great  Summer  re¬ 
sort  is  about  35  miles  away.  Farmers 
hereabout  are  like  those  farther  east, 
just  as  poor ;  99  cases  out  of  a  100  they 
hardly  have  two  nickels  to  rub  against 
each  other.  They  grow  some  wheat, 
barley,  oats  and  Alfalfa.  Most  of  them 
put  in  beets  to  make  the  sugar  kings 
richer,  while  the  farmer  grows  poorer. 
A  few  days  ago  Governor  Sweet  came  to 
this  town  to  tell  the  farmers  to  organize 
and  sell  their  beets  co-operatively.  At 
the  same  time  four  officials  of  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Company  came  to  “listen 
in”  on  the  speac-h.  The  next  day  they 
gave  the  press  a  hint  they  may  pay  the 
farmers  another  bonus  on  the  1922  beet 
crop ;  i.  e.,  provided  the  sugar  sales  would 
warrant  it,  but  they  could  not  say  just 
when  the  bonus  would  become  a  real  fact 
This  to  my  mind  is  a  fly  in  the  ointment ; 
it  is  a  bait  put  out  to  keep  the  farmer 
quiet  and  at  work  cultivating  beets.  The 
average  crop  is  15  tons  per  acre.  The 
contract  price  fixed  for  1923  will  he 
$5.50  per  ton  delivered  at  the  beet  dump. 
The  average  cost  to  the  farmer  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  crop  is  about  $80  per  acre.  You 
can  figure  out  the  farmer’s  service  your¬ 
self,  but  still  they  keep  doing  it  year 
after  year.  It  is  tragical,  it  is  cruel — 
cruel  beyond  exasperation  to  see  farmers 
struggle  to  produce  a  crop,  then  have  the 
price  fixed  against  them  to  a  point  where 
they  must  live  with  their  table  set  like 
paupers,  while  they  know  those  who  take 
the  farmer’s  products  live  in  luxury.  To¬ 
day  the  quotation  of  wheat  was  passed 
along  to  the  grower ;  first-class  wheat 
would  bring  but  55c,  out  of  that  the 
farmer  must  pay  12c  per  bushel  for 
thrashing,  feed  the  help  and  horses.  This 
will  net  the  farmer  about  30  to  35c  per 
bushel,  and  the  bankers,  money-lenders, 
land-owners,  and  packing  companies  say 
to  the  farmer,  “Come  on,  be  a  sport,  do 
it  some  more,”  and  they  just  do  it. 

J.  C.  BERRANG. 
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1  Will  exchange  for  registered  Guernsey  | 
|  heifers  or  cows —  | 

§  Our  Registered  Guernsey  Bull  = 

|  Muriel’s  Raider  ol  Waddington  33193  | 

=  Sired  by  Imp.  Border  Raider  = 

|  A  SPLENDID  INDIVIDUAL  | 

E  Herd  under  State  and  Federal  Supervision.  Inspection  solicited.  E 
E  IV rite  for  Price  z: 

1  ROLL  WOOD  FARM  -  -  Guilford,  Conn.  1 
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GUERNSEYS  | 

::  HOLSTEINS  :: 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  at  present  several  very 
desirable  young  bull  calves  and  two  older 
ones  sired  by  our  herd  sires  and  out  of 
cows  with  or  now  making  A.  R.  records. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  bull,  write  us. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset.  Mass. 


High  Class  Holstein  Cows 

Heiiers  and  Calves S^h^ka ue 

Fresh,  springers  and  fall  cows.  Prices  very  reason" 
able  for  immediate  sale.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM, 
F.  H  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.,  Munnsville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  V. 


High  Grade  Holstein  Heifer  Calves  ^idTun 

and  heifer  calves,  825  np.  Registered  bulls  ready 
for  service,  and  cows.  Address  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.V. 


SWINE 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Have  you  considered  BUTTERING  the  blood-lines  of 
your  herd  by  purchasing  a  new  Boar  (  We  have  Spring 
(1922)  Boars  by  Fail-holm  Fancy  Orion,  Fall  boars  by 
Fancy  Orion  King  34th,  this  Spring's  boars  by  Crest  De¬ 
fender,  Highland  King  Defender  and  Altamont’s  Origin¬ 
ator.  Beside  using  a  Duroc-Jersey  registered  boar  with 
their  pure  bred  sows,  many  breeders  use  theirs  for  out¬ 
crossing  with  sows  of  other  fat  breeds  for  producing 
“  Feeder  ”  pigs.  Duroc-Jerseys  introduce  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  height  and  length  and  the  sows  supply  the  weight. 
We  also  still  have  a  few  bred  gilts  for  sale  for  K K l“- 
TEMlIEIt  FARROWING.  All  stock  is  Double  Im- 
mnned.  We  invite  correspondence  or  better  still,  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on  State  road  14  miles 
East  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.J 


Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Largest  herd  in  America.  Grand  Champion 
breeding.  Special  offering  of  young  bred  sows 
and  unrelated  boar  pigs  at  Summer  prices. 

II.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

MID-SUMMER  SPECIAL  SALE — lOO  Spring  Shoats  and 
May  Weanlings,  both  sex.  Also  30  Sows  and  Gilts 
safe  in  pig  for  A  ugust  and  September  farrowing. 
Recorded  and  EXPRESS  PAID  within  five  hundred 
miles  for  prompt  shipment. 

KICHARI)  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES  —Bred  sows  and  young  service  boars- 
good  quality  at  fair  prices.  PATMOOR  FARMS,  Harllield.  N.Y. 


100  FEEDING  PIGS 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old,  $5.50  Each 

These  pigs  are  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  large  type  swine,  are  healthy,  husky,  fa*t 
growers.  Can  send  Sows  or  Barrows.  Also  Pure  Bred 
Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  li  to  8  weeks  old,  $8 
each.  All  pigs  sent  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51.  Waltham,  Mass. 


BIG  TYPE  DUROCS 

We  will  not  hold  a  fall  sale  but  offer  privately 
30  choice  yearlings  bred  for  fall  litters.  They 
are  mated  to  Walt’s  Col.  Fannie  15th.  and 
Fairliolme  Pathfinder.  We  also  offer  service 
boars  and  open  gilts.  Write  for  particulars. 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  -  Annandale,  N.  J. 


Extra  hardy,  well  grown  stock  of  the 
choicest  breeding  from  O  o  1  o  n  e  1 1 , 
Sensations  and  Defender  strains.  1 
Come  and  inspect  the  herd  or 
write  yonr  wants.  Catalogue  on  request. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM  Dept.  0  Belle  Meade.  Virginia 


3  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Of  Serviceable  Age,  12  to  18  months 
old.  Individually  acceptable.  Dams  have 
records  of  773.39  lbs.  fat  at  2 *2  years  ;  731.01  lbs. 
5  years  and  650  lbs.  at  2  years.  By  A.  R.  Sires 
of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  breeding.  Priced  so  any  farmer 
interested  in  increased  production  can  buy  them. 
Write  for  particulars 

HIGH  POINT  SPRINGS  FARM 
Olive  Bridge  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Highly  Bred  Registered  l^fttVa^vV^and^nr 

yearlings  and  two-yr.-old.  SPIUNOUALE  FARM, Oregon,  I'#’ 


[ 


JERSEYS 


Reg.  Jersey  Heifer 

6  months  old;  beautiful  type;  Raleigh-Noble  blood 
lines.  J108.  Lydia  W.Hellings, Trenton,  N.J.  R.1 


■  Ml  I  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

drrr?r  ■J'***®  in*.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Pattmgton  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 

Df  T  I?  /~i  E1  C  A  few  Pte8  fl'om  May  litters  for 
s\  O  sale  at  $15.  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts. 

ELMWOOD  FARMS  Box  15  BRADFORD,  NEW  YORK 

"  HAMPSHIRES  PROLIFIC” 

RECORDS  OF  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE.  Records 
Assn,  show  them  to  average  over  8  pigs 
to  litter.  Free  circular.  And  Guernsey 
Cattle.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Box  R  WHITFORD,  PA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  n»IRT  FARMS,  !2  S.  32d  SI.,  Phils.,  P«. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanuo  Co.  New  York 


FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock,  both  sexes,  all  ages,  A.  R.  dams. 
Prices  right.  Accredited  Herd  No.  39403.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Richard  D.DeForest,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


Lippitt  Farm  Ayrshires 

We  offer  twelve  good  cows  that  are  right 
in  every  way  and  priced  reasonably. 

ROBERT  L.  KNIGHT 
Lippitt  Farm  Providence,  R.  I. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


KINNELON  HERD 

Purebred  Brown  Swiss 

BUTLEIt,  N.  J. 

Home  of  Uda’s  College  Boy  whose  dam  has  a 
record  of  13  561  lbs.  milk,  grandam  14,650  lbs. 
milk  and  great  grandam  16,225  lbs.  milk.  His 
daughters  to  come  fresh  have  milked  over 
forty  pounds  a  day.  A  young  bull  calf  by  the 
above  sire  and  out  of  a  17,139-lb.  cow  for  sale. 
JOHN  C.  HESSE,  Manager 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SSfgfffSi 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washinqtonville,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


WANTED — 20  Hornless  or  A  ngora  Goats  for  Brush 
Lands.  WHITE  1546  llroudway.  New  York 


Pure  Toggrenburg  Buck;  proven  sire  ;  hornless;  does 

Dr.  Gordon  -  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


Two  Pair  Anglo-Hubiana 


1  do«,2kids.  Tog.  Reasonable. 

Or.  PRUOHOMM(  Thurmonl,  Md. 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

FnrSfllp  6ows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
,  culin  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


FANCY  O.  I.  C.”S 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  XV.  XV.  WEIMAN,  P.  O. 
Box  No.  469,  HammeUtown,  Pa. 


Regodersey  Bull  Calves «.  e.  rekhlet,  winfi.id,  pa. 

|  DOGS  I\  1 


xv  jl  Albi 

hook — how  to  kp#*n  vrv 


32  page  book — how  to  keep  your 
%  dog  well  —  how  to  care  for  him 
When  siek.  Result  of  85  years*  experi¬ 
ence  with  every  known  dog*  disease. 
Mailed  FREE.  Write  today.  Dept.  4308 
10Q  H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  s! 

129  West  24th  St.  New  York 


PEDIGREED  BEAGLE  HOUNDS 

6  months  old.  bred  from  champion  Driving  Dick, 
winner  of  the  Earing  cup  in  the  Northern  Hare 
Trials  of  1921.  Males,  825.  600  pair  of  Carneaux 
large  squab  breeders,  S2  a  pair.  RELIABLE  SQUAB  FARM 
Todt  Hill  Road,  Castleton  Corners.  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  CHRIST,  Prop. 


LOOK!  RUB  YOUR  EYES  AND  READ  AGAIN 

English  and  Welsh  Shepherd  Pupa  at  reduced  price  for 
short  time.  George  Boorman,  Marathon,  New  York 


THREE  AIREDALE  BITCHES 

8  months;  show  types:  Pedigree;  8  champions  first 
four  generations.  825—835—840. 

CHARLES  TOMSEY  Pleasant  Ave.  Englewood,  N.  J. 


AIREDALE  FUPPIES 

On  The  Watch  For  Good  Homes. 
Nephews  and  Nieces  Of  “LADDIE  BOY  ” 
l)r.  KNOX  Box  50  HANBURY,  CONN. 


Rauiolarorl  Airodaloo  Puppies  and  grown  dogs  for  sale, 
rloglslol  Oil  Alloualoo  Two  beauties  at  stud.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  LAKENWtI.D  AIIIKIHI.K  KENNELS,  Prln.eton,  Maine 


Beautiful  Prize-Winning  Eskimos  1n“°mghen“an 

J.  F.  I  MHO  IF,  Rose  Lawn  and  Wainul  Heights  Kennels,  Glassboro.N.  J. 


ChowPuppies  ofQuality  KhE'ieBeech  W  Yorii 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  Mnafeh “We  • 

Females,  83.  F.  A.  SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.  y! 


German  Police  Dog  Puppies  beTbiSod'Tr&e 

very  reasonable  W.  Jnuda,  Huntington,  I..  I.,  N.Y. 


An  Unusually  Choice  Lifter  of  Police  Puppies 

from  imported  stock.  MEAD,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


THOROUGHBRED  Collie  I»U  1*8  from  Reg.  Male,  2  mos.  old. 
Real  Beauties,  and  cow  dogs.  None  better.  Male,$16;  Fe¬ 
male,  $10.  F .  1.  WHITE,  Woodward  Farm,  R.  F.  0.  No.  3,L«mli«rl»ille.  N.  J. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  Pa. 


BigType  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars,  Gilts,  from  3  to  8  mos.  Also  booking  orders 
for  pigs  September  and  October  farrow.  A  pair  I 
will  lay  the  foundation.  Sired  by  1,000  ib.  Boari. 
OAKDALE  FARM.  CLYDE  B.  THOMAS,  Prop.,  Boonsboro,  Md. 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PI«8.  [ 

H  E.  P.  HOGEKS  -  Wayville,  New  YORK 


100  Pigs 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkghires,  S  weeks  old. 
$6  each.  ROUHE  BROS.  Dushobe,  Pa.1 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas,  Kred  gilts,  Spring  pigs. 
8.  M.  ItOlllU  A  SON  Alfalfa  llill  Farm  Carey,  Ohio 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland-Chlnas,  the  better  kind  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Write  BR00KSI0E  FARM.  Middletown,  Vo 

f  .%  SHEEP  H 

Shropshires  of  Merit  irom  Waver  tree  Hall 

Registered  Rams  and  early  1923  Ram  Lambs  for  sale 
fvom  $30  up.  These  are  Quality  Rams  of  choicest 
breeding  and  distinguished  Shropshire  Type. 

M.  F.  CHURCHILL  NEWCOMB  Greenwood.  Virginia 


ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep  Purobane,  New  York 


Wanted-Reg.  Toggenburg  Buck  Naturally  hornless. 

Must  be  good  for  breedingthisFall.  Description  and  price. 

J.  BURKE  555  River  St.  PATERSON.  N.  J. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  [ 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  850  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University. 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 


Chester  WhifePigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEA00W  SPRING  FARM,  Chalfont,  Pa.  S.  H,  NIECE  &  SON 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  II.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information,  from 
concrete  to  carpea- 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
the  , 

RURAL  NEW-YORKEB 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  V,  | 
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FROM  A  KODAK  NEGATIVE  MADE  ON  THE  FARM 

Let  your  KODAK 

keep  the  story 

Only  the  farm  affords  incidents  of  the 
sort  pictured  above.  Such  pictures  you’re 
proud  of  now  —  you’ll  treasure  them 
always. 

The  Kodak  way  makes  picture-making  easy, 
while  the  autographic  attachment,  exclusively 
Eastman,  enables  you  to  complete  the  story  by 
writing  date  and  title  on  the  film  at  the  time. 

Autographic  Kodaks  $6.$°  UP 
At  your  dealer  s 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


?  liO riKi- 

t- 

r ; 

THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has 

some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 

Man’s  popular  ^ketches  —  philos- 

l  (■-  |tj»  -1*  - 

h  -a  . 

ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 

Rr 

human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

iv  N-Ajg  r  r*_.  '  .• 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Questions  About  Insects 

Answered  by  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick 


The  Ichneumon  Fly — A  Friend  Unknown 

I  am  sending  you  an  insect  which  I 
found  on  an  old  maple  tree  in  our  yard. 
There  are  sometimes  as  many  as  10  at 
one  time  on  the  tree,  and  if  we  bother 
them  in  any  way  they  will  chase  us  into 
the  house.  They  seem  to  bore  holes,  in 
the  tree,  and  I  imagine  they,  are  laying 
eggs.  As  I  have  two  little  girls  playing 
in  the  yard  I  am  afraid  they  would  get 
bitten  by  the  insect.  What  are  they,  and 
should  i  burn  the  tree  to  get  rid  of  the 
eggs?  Everyone  around  here  has  never 
seen  anything  like  them  before.  c.  b. 

What  a  comfort  it  is  to  have  well- 
known  friends  about  us,  and  what  an  ad¬ 
ditional  comfort  it  would  be  if  we  felt 
assured  that  we  were  surrounded  by 
friendly  creatures,  sort  of  protecting  an¬ 
gels,  that  were  constantly  fighting  our 


The  Ichneumon  Fly  Boring  a  Hole  in 
Which  io  Lay  Its  Egg 

battles  for  us,  all  unseen  and  unasked ! 
In  very  truth  such  is  often  the  fact,  for 
if  it  were  not  for  the  multitudes  of  par¬ 
asitic  insects,  both  great  and  small,  that 
work  unseen  and  unbidden  for  us  by  kill¬ 
ing  noxious  pests  that  prey  on  our  crops, 
we  would  literally  be  eaten  out  of  house 
and  home.  The  stories  of  these  insect 
parasites  and  the  curious  and  remarkable 
ways  in  which  they  live  and  destroy  other 
insects  are  indeed  wonderful,  and  the 
large  ichneumon  fly  which  C.  B.  sends  is 
typical  of  many  of  them. 

There  is  a  rather  large  insect  known 
as  the  “pigeon  horn-tail”  that  lays  its 
eggs  in  holes  which  it  bores  in  the  wood 
of  elm,  maple  and  beech  trees.  Each  egg 
hatches  into  a  white  cylindrical  grub  that 
grows  to  a  length  of  1*4  in.  and  becomes 
as  thick  as  a  small  lead  pencil.  These 
pigeon  horn-tail  grubs  do  great  damage 
to  the  trees  in  which  they  work,  and  C. 
B.  would  certainly  have  found  them  bur¬ 
rowing  in  her  maple  tree ;  but  they  were 
not  having  things  all  their  own  wTay. 

The  ichneumon  flies,  of  which  C.  B. 
sends  a  sample,  by  some  strange  instinct 
not  understood  by  us,  were  locating  the 
burrows  of  the  pigeon  horn-tail  grubs, 
and  were  also  boring  holes  into  the  maple 
with  their  long  thread-like  ovipositors. 
Moreover,  the  holes  which  the  ichneu¬ 
mons  were  boring  were  reaching  the  bur¬ 
rows.  of  the  pigeon  horn-tail  grubs  with 
unerring  accuracy,  and  through  these 
holes  the  ichneumons  were  depositing 
their  eggs,  which  later  hatch  into  grub¬ 
like  larvae  that  seek  out  the  pigeon  horn- 
tail  grubs  and  “eat  them  up.”  It  is  lit¬ 
erally  “bug  against  bug,”  in  which  fight 
the  ichneumons  are  mostly  the  winners, 
and  C.  B.  is  the  beneficiary. 

The  ichneumon  flies  are  not  dangerous 
and  do  not  bite  or  sting,  but  should  be 
protected  and  fostered. 


The  Rose  Chafer 

A  bug  that  flies  through  the  air,  with  a 
light  green  hard  shell,  is  destroying 
everything  on  our  farm  ;  all  the  garden, 
strawberries  and  vines,  also  the  apple, 
maple  and  cherry  trees..  They  are  like  a 
swarm  of  bees  in  the  air.  What  method 
of  control  can  we  use?  If  too  late  to  do 
anything  this  year,  what  can  we  do  to 
check  them  next  year?  H.  B.  0. 

The  insect  overrunning  the  place  of  II. 
B.  O.  is  the  common  rose  chafer  (Macro- 
dactylus  subspinosus) .  Like  nearly  all 
beetles,  the  two  front  wings  are  hardened 
and  lie  over  the  back  like  a  shell.  M  e 
are  hearing  complaints  of  the  rose  chafer 
this  Summer  from  several  localities.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  season  is  favorable  for  its 
development  in  large  numbers,  and  it  is 
evidently  causing  much  damage.  It  at¬ 
tacks  many  different  plants,  but  is  par¬ 
tial  to  the  rose,  grape,  apple,  cherry  and 
plum.  It  has  the  habit  of  appearing  in 
enormous  numbers  in  a  local  area,  where 
it  swarms  over  the  plants,  devours  the 
foliage  and  then  perhaps  attacks  the 
fruit.  Usually  after  a  week  or  10  days 


the  beetles  gradually  disappear,  passing 
to  grassy  fields  of  sandy  soils,  in  which 
the  females  deposit  their  eggs.  The  eggs 
hatch  and  the  grubs  live  in  the  ground  on 
the  roots  of  grasses. 

The  beetles  are  resistant  to  the  effects 
of  poison,  and  apparently  do  not  eat 
enough  of  it  at  any  one  time  to  produce 
quick  death.  If  the  plants  on  which  the 
rose  chafers  are  feeding  are  thoroughly 
sprayed  with  powTdered  arsenate  of  lead 
at  the  rate  of  4  lbs.  to  100  gallons  of 
water,  to  which  two  gallons  of  molasses 
have  been  added  to  sweeten  the  mixture, 
many  of  them  may  be  killed,  but  probab¬ 
ly  not  before  they  have  done  much  of 
their  damage.  No  satisfactory  method 
has  ever  been  discovered  for  controlling 
these  beetles  and  destroying  them  in  time 
to  prevent  their  ravages. 

Probably,  in  the  long  run,  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  way  to  prevent  the  rose  chafer 
from  developing  is  to  plow  and  cultivate 
the  meadows  or  pasture  lands  in  which 
the  grubs  are  living. 


The  Black  Cherry  Aphid 

I  am  sending  you  a  specimen  leaf  of  a 
sweet  cherry.  What  is  the  name  of  in¬ 
sect  that  is  on  it,  and  how  treat  to  con¬ 
trol  same?  G.  w.  j. 

Plant  lice  or  aphids  are  legion  in  num¬ 
ber  and  in  kinds,  and  nearly  every  plant 
that  grows  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
one  or  more  kinds  of  these  tiny  insects. 
The  sweet  cherry  is  especially  subject  to 
infestation  by  the  black  cherry  aphid 
(Myzus  cerasi),  and  this  is  the  insect 
which  you  send  in  your  letter.  The 
aphids  lay  their  black  shining  eggs 
around  the  buds  on  the  branches  of  the 
trees  in  the  Fall.  In  the  Spring  the 
eggs  hatch,  and  the  aphids  get  on  the  new 
growth,  curl  the  leaves  and  stop  the 
branches  from  growing.  In  severe  cases 
where  the  aphids  increase  very  greatly  in 
number  the  fruit  may  be  injured  so  that 
it  drops  off. 

The  black  cherry  aphid,  like  certain 


Leaves  on  New  Shoots  Curled  hy  Black 
Cherry  Aphis 


other  aphids,  is  remarkable  for  having  an¬ 
other  Summer  host  plant  upon  which  it 
spends  a  part  of  its  time.  Along  in  late 
June  or  early  July  some  of  the  aphids 
that  appear  on  the  cherry  have  wings, 
and  these  may  fly  away  to  find  the  other 
host  plant,  which  is  the  wild  pepper- 
grass  (Lepidium  apetalum).  If  the 
aphids  find  the  pepper  grass  they  will 
alight  and  soon  bring  forth  a  family  and 
settle  down  on  this  plant  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  Probably  you  would  be  willing  for 
all  of  them  to  leave  your  cherry  trees  and 
settle  on  the  pepper  grass,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  this  scarcely  ever  happens. 

However,  timely  and  thorough  spraying 
with  nicotine  sulphate  (tobacco  extract) 
just  'as  the  buds  are  coming  out, 
and  before  the  leaves  have  begun  to  curl, 
will  control  the  pest.  The  tobacco  ex¬ 
tract  should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  one 
pint  to  100  gallons  of  water  with  about  5 
lbs.  of  soap  dissolved  and  added  to  make 
the  mixture  stick  and  spread.  In  smaller 
amounts,  a  teaspoonful  of  the  nicotine 
sulphate  and  about  an  ounce  of  soap  to  a 
gallon  of  water  will  form  the  correct 
proportions  for  the  mixture. 

It  is,  I  regret  to  say,  too  late  to  do 
much  in  the  way  of  fighting  the  pest  this 
year.  Next  Spring  you  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  tobacco  extract  ready  to 
spray  at  the  psychological  time.  Fore¬ 
warned  is  forearmed. 


Ih*  RURAL.  NE'V.YORKER 
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The  Henyard 


Fancy — and  Egg  Statistics  Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

I  know  of  a  New  York  City  woman  who  fruits  and  vegetables  doing  well. 


servant  girl  to  a  store  for  a 
dozen  eggs,  and  because  the  shells  on  two 
of  the  eggs  were  not  as  white  as  the  rest, 
had  the  girl  take  those  two  eggs  hack  to 
the  store  and  exchange  them  for  white 
ones.  This  seems  ridiculous,  but  it  is 
literally  true.  It  is  wonderful  to  note 
how  far  we  humans  are  governed  by  fan¬ 
cy,  taste,  appearance,  looks  and  custom. 
If  a  white-shelled  egg  were  broken  into 
a  saucer  and  a  brown-shelled  egg  into 
another  saucer,  no  human  power  of 
microscope  or  chemical  analysis  could 
tell  which  egg  came  from  the  white  shell 
or  the  brown  one.  Yet  New  York  pays  a 
premium  for  the  white-shelled  eggs,  and 
Boston  for  the  brown-shelled  ones,  imag¬ 
ining  that  the  brown  eggs  are  richer. 

The  Bank  of  America  has  published 
some  statistics  regarding  the  egg  con¬ 
sumption  in  New  York  City  that  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting.  The  average  daily 
consumption  is  5,154,800  eggs,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  an  egg  for  each  person  every 
day.  The  yearly  consumption  is  156,791,- 
869  dozen.  The  r-eceipts  are  usually  the 
greatest  in  April ;  last  year  1,159,792 
cases  of  30  dozen  each  were  received  in 
that  month.  One  interesting  fact  is  that 
practically  the  whole  country  contributes 
to  that  supply,  and  the  major  part  does 
not  come  from  the  surrounding  States,  as 
one  would  naturally  think.  The  State  of 
Illinois  shipped  more  than  twice  as  many 
cases  as  New  York,  the  figures  being 
1,378,846  cases  from  Illinois  to  490,801 
for  New  York.  Iowa  contributed  921,046 
cases ;  Indiana,  726,323 ;  Ohio,  514,- 
248,  and  Missouri  487,529 ;  while 
the  nearby  States  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  sent  only  265,014 
and  134,279  cases,  respectively.  Far-off 
California  sends  354,068  cases  of  white 
eggs.  Practically  all  of  these  come  from 
the  valley  where  Petaluma  is  situated, 
north  of  San  Francisco.  Petaluma  is  to 
egg  production  what  Detroit  is  to  auto¬ 
mobiles,  and  Akron  to  tires.  Nowhere 
else  on  earth  are  so  many  fowls  kept  on 
a  similar  area.  A  thousand  birds  is  quite 
a  poultry  plant  here  in  the  East,  but 
farms  out  there  carry  10,000  to  20,000 
birds,  and  one  farm  has  40,000.  Climate 
and  soil  are  peculiarly  favorable,  and  egg 
production  is  practically  on  a  factory 
basis.  Even  a  'State  Experiment  Station 
specializing  in  poultry  diseases  and  ex¬ 
periments  as  to  feeding,  etc.,  is  located 
there. 

Most  of  the  farms  raise  nothing  but  the 
green  feed  for  the  fowls ;  they  do  not  even 
hatch  their  own  chicks,  depending  on 
large  commercial  hatcheries  for  chicks  to 
renew,  their  flocks.  Poultry  keeping  is 
made  the  sole  business  of  the  farms,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  mere  adjunct  of  farming, 
as  on  most  farms  in  the  East. 

Here  is  a  pointer  that  poultrymen  in 
our  cold  New  England  climate  would  do 
well  to  mke  a  note  of.  Many  have  been 
greatly  disappointed*  when  their  early 
hatched  pullets  stopped  laying  and  start¬ 
ed  to  molt  with  the  advent  of  cold  weath¬ 
er.  Let  them  try  increasing  the  amount 
of  corn  in  the  ration  as  cold  weather 
comes  on,  until  in  November  two-thirds 
of  tiie  ration  is  corn,  either  meal,  cracked 
or  whole.  Reduce  the  proportion  of  wheat, 
oats  and  other  grains,  but  keep  the 
amount  of  beef  scrap  the  same,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  corn.  The  carbon  in  the  corn 
furnishes  the  fuel  to  keep  warm,  and  it 
also  furnishes  fat  for  the  yolks  (a  yolk  is 
half  fat),  and  if  there  is  not  sufficient 
carbon  in  the  ration  for  both  purposes  the 
hen  will  use  it  to  keep  her  body  warm, 
and  use  the  protein  in  her  feed  to  make  a 
new  crop  of  feathers. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Feeding  Poultry  for  the  Table 

I  wish  to  get  some  advice  regaining 
raising  White  Plymouth  Rocks  for  meat. 
I-Iow  long  does  it  take  these  birds  to  ma¬ 
ture?  What  weight  need  they  be  to  take 
the  market  premium  during  Christmas 
holidays?  About  how  much  feed  ;  mash 
and  scratch  would  it  take  to  bring  them 
to  maturity  per  100  birds?  j.  c.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

No  definite  figures  as  to  time  or  quan¬ 
tities  of  feed  required  to  bring  any  chick¬ 
ens  to  certain  weights  can,  of  course, 
be  given,  as  these  factors  will  vary  with 
each  floc-k,  but  approximate  figures  may 
be  taken  from  a  report  published  several 
years  ago  by  the  Indiana  Experiment 
Station.  According  to  these,  it  took 
from  4.8  to  5.6  lbs.  of  grain  and  6.5  to 
8.5  lbs.  of  skim-milk  to.  produce  a  2-lb. 
White  Plymouth  Rock  broiler  in  from 
nine  to  10  weeks.  It  took  24  weeks  to 
produce  a  6.5  lb.  roaster  from  24  to  27 
lbs.  of  feed,  and  22  lbs.  of  skim-milk. 
A  9.5-lb.  capon  required  64  to  67  lbs.  of 
feed  and  62  to  79  lbs.  of  skim-milk  to 
bring  it  to  that  weight  in  41  weeks.  A 
White  Plymouth  Rock  pullet  was  brought 
to  maturity  at  28  weeks  upon  from  27 
to  30  lbs.  of  feed  and  22  to  37  lbs.  of 
skim-milk.  The  pullets  hatched  in  March 
matured  in  from  six  to  seven  months  and 
weighed  slightly  over  5.5  lbs.  Cockerels 
grew  more  rapidly  than  pullets. 

You  will  find  articles  upon  soft 
roaster  growing  in  the  current  issues  of 
this  paper  which  will  also  be  of  interest 
to  you.  M.  B.  D. 


BUT  GRAIN  AND  MEATS  SELL  LOWER — < 
SOUTH  AND  EAST  PROSPEROUS - SHORT¬ 

AGE  OF  EARLY  POTATOES,  EARLY  APPLES 
STARTING  HIGH. 

Prices  continue  to  work  downward 
with  increasing  supplies,  but  most  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  still  10  to  25  per  cent 
higher  than  last  season.  Smaller  crops 
and  better  general  conditions  of  business 
is  the  explanation.  Fruits  have  sold 
especially  well.  If  laborers  and  mechan¬ 
ics  are  to  continue  to  get  $5  and  8.70  per 
day,  the  fruit  market  will  receive  an  in¬ 
creased  share  of  the  wages.  The  behav¬ 
ior  of  the  market  suggests  that  fruit  is 
being  liberally  used  and  without  close 
consideration  of  seasonableness  and  price. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  contrasts  in  vol¬ 
ume  and  price;  the  season’s  potato  ship¬ 
ments  are  less  by  one-fourth,  and  price 
the  middle  of  July  51.50  per  bbl  higher 
than  a  year  ago ;  melon  shipments  one- 
third  less  and  price  $100  to  $200  per  car 
higher ;  onion  shipments  one-third  less 
and  price  $1  per  crate  higher;  canta¬ 
loupe  shipments  about  the  same  and  price 
25c  to  $1  higher ;  apple  shipments  have 
been  light  and  prices  $1  per  bu.  higher. 
As  compared  with  June  prices,  the  July 
range  shows  the  general  level  fairly 
Steady,  but  most  changes  have  been  down¬ 
ward,  owing  to  increasing  supplies.  Mel¬ 
ons,  cantaloupes  and  peaches  declined 
quite  sharply. 

dollar  Wheat 

The  staple  products  are  not  doing  as 
well.  The  wheat  market  slump  to  below 
$1  had  a  disturbing  effect..  The  dollar 
mark  was  once  looked  upon  as  only  a 
fond  hope  in  the  direction  of  high  prices, 
but  now  the  cost  of  production  has  gone 
up,  dollar  wheat  loofys  like  disaster. 
Wheat  at  that  price  will  not  buy  much 
of  the  product  of  the  $10-a-day  mechanic, 
nor  will  it  long  employ  the  $4-a-day  farm 
hand  now  flourishing  in  some  localities. 

Another  conspicuously  low-priced  pro¬ 
duct  is  pork.  As  wheat  and  pork  are  two 
great  staples  _  of  the  export  trade,  it  is 
commonly  believed  that  the  low  prices  in 
foreign  countries  are  the  cause  of  the 
slump.  We  must  sell  such  things  at 
world  prices,  and  the  world  is  mostly 
poor  now.  This  is  a  reason  why  those 
farmers  are  doing  better  who  are  selling 
fruit,  vegetables,  eggs  and  dairy  products 
to  our  own  prosperous  fellow  countrymen. 
Cotton  is  the  exception  to  the  prevailing 
low  price  of  export  products,  because  the 
world  must  have  it,  and  no  other  coun¬ 
try  produces  much  as  yet.  If  the  great 
new  cotton  areas  in  North  Africa  ever 
get  into  full  swing  of  production,  cotton 
may  have  to  take  its  place  with  grain  as 
subject  to  competitive  prices. 

POTATOES  UP  AND  DOWN 
Potatoes  advanced  $1  to  $2  per  barrel 
in  the  great  markets  the  first  week  of 
July,  under  lighter  supplies,  but  lost 
about  all  of  the -gain  by  the  middle  of  the 
month.  Virginia  Eastern  Shore  Cobblers 
sold  steady  at  $4.50  to  $6,  having  reced¬ 
ed  to  that  level  from  a  top  of  $6  to  $7 
early  in  the  month.  The  forecast  of  the 
crop  from  early  shiping  sections  of  the 
United  States  is  29,800,000  bu.,  compared 
with  42,309,000  bu.  last  season.  The 
shortage  is  notable  in  the  important  sec¬ 
ond  early  sections  of  New  Jersey,  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Idaho,  all  of  which  report  less 
than  half  the  production  of  last  season. 

A  dozen  of  the  important  second  early 
sections  which  are  the  chief  sources  of 
carlot  supplies  in  late  Summer  show 
9,877,000  bu.,  compared  with  16,819,000 
last  season.  The  Canadian  crop  was  re¬ 
ported  July  11  at  97  per  cent  of  average 
condition  and  acreage  4  per  cent  less  than 
in  1922. 

SHIFTING  PROSPERITY 

The  condition  of  farming  is  not  so  bad 
as  some  people  infer  because  of  low  prices 
for  grain  and  meats.  Millions  of  farmers 
do  not  depend  much  on  these  products. 
The  general  farmer  finds  himself  in  fair 
condition,  and  the  total  farm  production 
for  the  United  States  is  estimated  worth 
more  than  that  of  last  season.  The  short¬ 
age  of  hay  is  really  far  more  serious  to 
Eastern  farmers  than  the  price  of  grain. 
Many  of  them  buy  more  grain  than  they 
sell..  Prosperity  has  shifted  many  times 
back  and  forth  among  the  farming  re¬ 
gions  the  past  10  years.  Just  now  the 
South  and  East  seem  to  have  the  best 
of  it. 

EARLY  APPLES 

were  delayed  in  ripening,  but  are  now 
coming  in  full  volume  from  California, 
Illinois  and  Maryland.  The  price  is  de¬ 
clining,  as  shipments  increase,  but  East¬ 
ern  Transparents  sell  mostly  at  $2.50  to 
$3  per  bu.  basket  in  city  markets,  com¬ 
pared  with  $1.50  to  $2  a  year  ago.  The 
old  apple  season  ended  with  shipments 
close  to  112,000  cars,  and  more  than  23,- 
000  cars  ahead  of  last  season,  but  only 
3,000  cars  more  than  during  the  1920-21 
season.  Over  half  the  shipments  were 
from  New  York,  30,046,  and  from  Wash¬ 
ington  28,313.  The  forecast  for  the  total 
apple  crop  is  33,000,000  bbls.,  which 
would  be  3,000,000  ahead  of  last  year, 
and  7,000,000  above  the  five-year  average. 
The  Eastern  group  of  apple  States,  taken 
together,  show  about  the  same  probable 
output  as  last  season.  g.  b,  f. 
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The  Poultryman’s  Ideal 

A  Permanent  Succulent  Range 

If  your  stock  could  only  have  some  of  that  good 
juicy  April  and  May  range  these  hot  trying  days — 
what  wouldn’t  your  pullets  and  hens  do  to  your 
egg  income  between  now  and  New  Years  1 

Nothing  makes  more  for  a  steady,  vigorous  growth 
and  a  continued  summer  and  fall  egg  production 
than  a  palatable,  juicy,  succulent  food. 

icndMiltottegmilk 

combines  these  desirable  qualities  in  ideal  form. 
Its  palatability  is  unequalled.  Its  digestibility  is 
not  only  complete,  but  it  also  renders  the  entire 
ration  more  digestible.  It  contains  an  abundance 
of  the  necessary  vitamines  that  are  conspicuously 
lacking  in  the  coarse  dry  summer  ranges. 

Every  day  your  flock  is  without  plenty  of  succulent 
food  you  are  losing  money.  Not  only  an  immedi¬ 
ate  loss,  but  a  loss  that  will  run  through  the  fall 
and  winter.  Consult  your  dealer  immediately  or 
write  us. 

Consolidated  Products  Company 

4750  Sheridan  Road  Chicago,  Illinois 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Almost  ready  to  lay.  Hatched  1st  half  of 
March.  F ree  range  stock .  All  raised  from 
high  yield  breeders,  $1.75.  Also  500  year¬ 
lings.  Fine  type  of  bird.  Splendid  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  A  special  price  on  the  entire  lot. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM 


Tel.:  Katonah  222 


KATONAH,  N.  Y. 


COCKERELS 


and  Breeding  Hens 

V/EIABA/el 


TRADE  MARK 


English-American 

I  WHITE 

EGHORNS 


Freo  range  raised.  Big  Birds ;  Big  White  Eggs.  Good  value, 
nooklet  and  prices  on  request. 

LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS,  R.  D.  -  Pottstown,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

About  1,000  farm  range  pullets, 
weighing  from  1  to  2  lbs. ;  price,  $1.00 
per  lb.  in  lots  of  25  or  more. 

YATES  FARMS,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


R.  I.  RED  and  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

: from  stock  of  proven  vnlne  for  sale.  Pullets 

;  w  &eek  Ln  Moar;r  82  80  Pallets  hatched 
Mar.  ^th  $2  25  each.  Pullets  hatched  Apr.  16th,  $2 
each.  SPECIAL— One  lot  of  50  White  LeghornJPullets 
Hatched  March  5th.  Fine  large,  free  range  bi ids 
*  11-st  check  for  SlOO  takes  the  lot.  These  will  be 
real  money  makers  for  Fall  production.  Order  from 
tins  adv.  and  if  not  pleased  return,  and  money  re¬ 
funded.  T.  R.  THOMAS,  THE  MAPLES,  Bristol,  Vermont 

From  Directly  Imported 
Barron  S.  C.  White  leghorns 

March  hatched,  husky,  farm  range  grown  fellows, 
from  272-288-egg  pedigreed  stock.  They  will  breed 
great  layers.  Price  now  $2.50  ;  ten  or  more.  $2  each. 
Shipped  on  Approval.  Also  Yearling  hens  and  cock 
birds.  R.  T.  EWING _ ATLANTIC,  FA. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

14-wks.-old  Pullets.  »3  each.  15%  off  in  lots  of  20. 
Upliam  strain. 

TABOR  FARM  -  Longmeadow.  Mass. 

SELLING  OUT  My  Entire  Stock  Of 

1,000  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

_ _ _ Yearling  hens.  Rapp’s  strain. 

SIDNEY  BERNSTEIN,  Chieftain  Poultry  Farm,  Partchester.N.Y. 

Pound  Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Price  $1.35  each.  High  quality  stock 
of  the  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed,  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  From  Heav\)  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  9c  ;  Reds,  9c,  and  Mixed,  7c.  100% 

guaranteed.  Circular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY.  Cocalamus,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

March  to  May  hatched.  $2.00  to  $4.00  each. 
Also  a  few  S-  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Cornish. 

MOUNT  KEMBLE  FARMS 

R.  P.  TRACT.  Poultry  man  MORRISTOWN.  N.  J. 


B 


uff  Wyandotte*— Utility  stock.  Carefully  selected. 
Miss  MINNIE  M.  JONES, Pottstown,  Pa.  Stab  Route 


TRAP-NESTED^; 
HENS  FOR  SALE”™"”!: 

faring  White  Rocks,  White  Leghorns, 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  A  personal  inspection 
will  enable  you  to  obtain  some  real  bargains. 
GLEN  AIRL1E  POULTRY  YARD,  James  St,  Pori  Chester,  N,  Y. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Summer  Chick  Profits 

Everything  is  favorable — weather,  temperature,  plentiful  feed.  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks, 
bought  now  at  these  lowest  prices,  insure  November-December  broilers  at  high  prices. 


2S  BO 

White  or  Black  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.50 

grown  Leghorns  or  Barred  Rocks  .  .  3.75  7.00 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks  or  Anconas  .T  4.00  7.75 

Mmorcas  or  White  Wyandottes  .  .  .  4.75  9.25 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks .  3.00  5.00 

SPECIAL  MATINGS 

White  Leghorns  Mating  A .  4  75  9.25 

White  Leghorns  Mating  B  .  ,  .  ,  .  3.75 

Barred  Rocks . 4.75 


7.25 

9.25 


100 

$10.00 

13.00 

15.00 

18.00 

9.00 

18.00 

1400 

18.00 


500 

$50.00 

62.50 

72.50 
85.00 


1000 

$100.00 

120.00 

140.00 


85.00 

65.00 

85.00 


Prompt  deliveries.  Send  money  order,  check  or  registered  tetter.  We  guarantee 
safe  delivery  of  full-count  anywhere  east  of  Mississippi  River. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  1 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 

Life  Member  American  Ponllry  Association 
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The  Magic  Brooder 


Self-regulating  ;  efficient 
and  high-grade  through¬ 
out.  Take  no  chances  with 
your  broods  but  buy  the 
Magic,  the  best  brooder 
on  earth.  It  insures  suc¬ 
cess.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  prices. 


UNHED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.J 


8.  C.  Reds,  12  cts.  B.  P.  Rocks,  11 
cts.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  9  cts,  and 
Mixed  or  off  color  chicks,  7  cts. 
These  chicks  are  all  from  free 
range  stock.  Safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet  tree. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


(  S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
8c.  Barred  Rocks,  1  Oc  j 

- - |  Reds,  lie  and  Mixed,  7c. 

300%  Guar.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

■WIVI.  NACE  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS)! 


Balay  Cltix  7c  and  Up 

4)et  Johnson’s  reduced  prices  on  chicks  for  July,  Au¬ 
gust  and  September.  Grand  catalogue  and  price  list 
free.  JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


f'llir'UC  S.  C.  Buff,  *9—100.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
UlllUlYO  horns, $8.00—100.  Rocks, $10— 100.  W. Rocks, 
*12—100.  Reds,  *11—100.  Mixed,  *7.60—100.  Circular  Free. 

JaOOH  NIKMOND  MeAlUterrtlU,  Pa.  Box  2 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c  ;  Barred  Koclc,  10c;  Red. 
11c;  Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  C.  P,  LEISTER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  OHICKS 

Rock,  10c;  Leghorn,  8e  ;  Anconas,  12c  ;  Mixed,  7c. 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY  •  McAlisterville,  P*.  Box  6 


n  »  nv  ruiv  S.  C.  w.  L.,  8c,  Barr  Rocks. 
DAISY  L/tllA.  Pe.  Reds  10c.  S.  C.  B.  L.  8c, 
Broilers.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  N.  Nuce,  Me*li»terrlHe,  Pa. 


S.  0.  W.  Leghcrns,  Direct  Young  straiu.  March 
hatched:  free  range  grown;  $2  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  H .  N.  CONNEB,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

WHISPERING  PINES  STRAIN— Increase  your  egg  yield  by 
getting  one  of  our  large  5-mos.-old  cockerels  now. 
Elegant  breeders  at  95  and  810.  Weigh,  5-6-7 
lbs.  now.  A  few  fine  3-mos.-old  pullets  yet  to  spare. 

L.  L.  LUCAS  -  Vineland,  N.J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Growing  stock  for  sale.  Big,  strong,  aturdy,  healthy 
chick*.  BLAUVELT  .  Matawan,  N.J. 


•TERSEYIB  LAC  KC3rl  ANTS 

America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  CASE  *  SON*,  Box  1*1  lalnar,  N.  J. 


. . . 
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Most  Have  Room  for  (I 
Growing  Stock 

\\  Will  sell  1,000  Yearling  Pul-  ff 
f  j  lets  from  Hogan  tested  birds,  ft 
$1.25  each 

I|  LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM  || 

Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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S.  C.  RED  PULLETS 

Closely  related  to  LEADINC  RED  PEN  XT  HORNS  to  date, 
1923.  Also  to  best  S.  C.  Red  pens  at  Storrs,  1916-1918- 
1920,  and  to  best  individual  Reds  at  Storrs,  1916-18-20- 
21 ;  to  best  Red  pen  and  3  best  individual  Reds  ever 
trap-nested  at  Storrs— all  bred  and  owned  by  us. 
Our  average  for  seven  years  in  contest,  over  180  eggs 
per  bird  ;  unequalled  by  any  other  Reds  at  Storrs. 
PINECREST  ORCHARDS  -  Groton.  Maw. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

1,500  from  Certified  Cockerels  and  Selected 
Hens.  Milk  fed  on  free  range.  April  and  May 
hatches  for  delivery  at  four  months.  A  fine 
bunch,  at  $1.50  to  $2.00  according  to  quantity 
and  date  of  delivery.  Particulars  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

SANDANONAH  FARM  -  Windham,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Pullets — 3,000 

February  to  May  hatched,  1,000, 
from  trap-nested  dams. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


VC  ADI  IMP  UI7MQ white wyandottes 
I  LARLillU  nCillO  RHODE  ISLAND  reds 

$1.50  each.  Anconas,  $1.25  each.  White  Leghorns, 
$1  each.  White  or  Black  Leghorn,  8,  10  and  12- 
wks.  pullets,  August  and  September  delivery,  $1, 

$1 .25  and  $1.50  each.  IDYLDELL  FARM,  Wolcott,  New  York 

CEDARHUBST  POULTRY  FARM 

HighdGrade  S*  C.  Anconas-$.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

RAHWAY  .  NEW  JERSEY 


White  Wyandotte,  R.  I.  Red,  Barred  Rock 

yearling  hens  laying,  fine  utility  fowls,  $8.50  each. 

RIVERDALE  P0U1TRY  FARM  Box  2E5  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


ra.A.3XTOAIS’  ILOCK8 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Weslhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron  White  Wyandottes  ^  coaSuH#* 

each.  NERIAS  HENRY  -  Mengbs  Mills,  Pa. 


U/L!l.  J„U„  Feb.  March,  April  Pullets,  Cocker- 

nnitB  ItyanOOIie  els.  Also  2-4-6-wks-old  chickB  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  nOVTUEN,  Wyandotte  Spnelallit,  Manxfleld,  Ohio 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  \  Single 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS /Comb 

Trap-nested  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  My  6  White 
pullets  at  International  EGG-LAYING  Contest  laid  113  eggs 
in  31  consecutive  days,  average  28  1-5  eggs  each.  April 
and  May  pullets,  #8  each.  Cockerels,  $8.50  to  $5  each. 

O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  -  Paoli,  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 

Illlllllllll 


8-10-Wks.-Old  Pullets 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  $1.25— 
$1.50  each.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


10-Weeks-01d  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

AND  COCKERELS,  Barron  strain,  at  $1  each. 
EUGENE  R.  SKIDMORE  R.  No.  1  Boonton.  N.  J. 


BREEDERS  AND  3E3GGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 


I  ariro  QlnnL  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese.  Bucks, 
LdlguOlUUK  Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Fa. 


Pii  DUCKLINGS 


Hatching-  Eggs 

Price  List  Free 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.Ixlip.N.t 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks  fig.nlV“dHCaTchr: 

J.  TItOPEANO  -  Sparrowbush,  N.  Y. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 


OELLULOID  XjEG  BANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield.  Mass. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  A11  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 


Week  ending  July  17,  1923: 

BARKED  ROCKS 

Purdue  University,  Ind .  . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agrioulturai  College,  Ont  .... 

Lewis  Farms,  R  I . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn . 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stouvhton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

E,  C.  Foreman,  Mich . 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard,  Del . 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . 

II.  E,  Dennison,  Mich . 

Warren  D.  McCann,  Conn . 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

F.  R.  Pember.  R.  I . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass . 

H.  B,  Spangler.  N,  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

I,  audy  Anderson,  England . 

Obed  G,  Knight,  li.  I . 

Frank  E.  Nash,  Mass . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I  . 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . 

Clemens  J.  Diemami,  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albeyt  W.  Buckbee,  N.Y . 

F.  L.  Meiland,  Ky . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  . . 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott,  Ill . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

K.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Miller  Bros.,  Conn . 

Glen  Wrieht,  Conn . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson.  Mass . 

Harriet  F.  Lawton,  Mass . 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  I . 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass . 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson,  Mass . 

Pinecrest  Orchards.  Mass . 

Afton  Farm.  Vt . 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H . 

H.  M.  Penley,  Maine . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Hall  Farm,  Vt . 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

RoyIH.;Waite,  Md . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

Deo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Eee  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Eee  Farm,  L.  I . 

Jack  Treyethan,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Vt . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn.. . .  . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm.  Vt . 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen,  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigenraucli  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

D.  B.  Walls,  Cal . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby.  N.  J . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  . 

Total .  . . 


Week 

Total 

28 

1305 

43 

1412 

47 

1389 

34 

1222 

43 

1417 

25 

941 

13 

1115 

28 

943 

46 

1414 

41 

1150 

31 

1268 

46 

1339 

42 

1074 

23 

1036 

47 

1381 

40 

1055 

32 

600 

27 

772 

8 

778 

26 

839 

24 

1130 

21 

1388 

11 

803 

40 

1330 

21 

1245 

32 

1184 

49 

1583 

26 

1307 

27 

1059 

36 

1491 

41 

1055 

28 

967 

44 

1556 

33 

1348 

37 

1299 

29 

1138 

48 

1228 

27 

1015 

24 

1104 

45 

760 

48 

1377 

41 

1437 

32 

1107 

36 

1105 

38 

1268 

32 

1254 

41 

1067 

33 

1304 

36 

1176 

37 

1296 

24 

1418 

34 

1217 

45 

1537 

33 

1090 

27 

1191 

29 

1135 

39 

1428 

30 

1454 

27 

1266 

38 

1404 

42 

1532 

49 

1452 

37 

1082 

46 

1341 

51 

1351 

46 

1359 

53 

1472 

49 

1578 

42 

1193 

36 

1196 

43 

1348 

33 

1311 

40 

1243 

53 

1472 

33 

1046 

49 

1596 

39 

1013 

40 

1238 

28 

938 

45 

1431 

49 

1189 

46 

1280 

34 

940 

40 

1196 

21 

1018 

42 

1276 

39 

977 

40 

1316 

49 

1487 

55 

1279 

41 

941 

45 

1485 

50 

1403 

43 

1407 

36 

1283 

37 

1250 

46 

1397 

47 

1286 

35 

1061 

42 

1370 

3707 

123004 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

THAT  Famous  PICTURESQUE  STRAIN 

With  my  Picturesque  strain  of  J.  B.  Giants  I  hold  the  record  for  winning  more  blue  ribbons,  special 
prizes  and  silver  cups  at  the  leading  poultry  shows  the  past  season,  than  any  other  breeder  of  J.  B. 
Giants  in  the  country.  If  you  are  interested  in  J.  B.  Giants  let  the  Judges  from  these  leading  poultry 
shows  be  your  Judge,  and  order  Picturesque  J.  B.  Giants.  I  guarantee  100%  live  arrival,  and  ship 
parcel  post  prepaid  on  all  baby  chicks.  I  want  you  and  your  friends  for  my  customers,  and  to  get 
started  with  this  wonderful  strain  of  birds  I  am  going  to  offer  chicks  at  prices  in  reach  of  everyone, 
with  a  guarantee  of  the  best  J.  B.  Giants  to  be  had  at  any  price  : — 25  Chicks  $6.00,  50  Chicks  $12.00, 
100  Chicks  $22.00,  500  Chicks  or  more  $20.00  per  hundred.  Three-week-old  Giants  40  cents  each. 
Pullets  and  Cockerels,  12  weeks  old,  at  $2.50  each.  Hens  and  cock  birds  at  $5.00  each.  All  grown 
stock  shipped  express.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Send  money  order,  check  or  registered  letter. 
PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Box  B- 71  -  Trenton  Junction,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


The  Egg  Producers— The  Business  Hens. 
Thousands  of  excellent  April-hatched  pullets  now 
ready  for  delivery. 

Our  Leghorns  are  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 
Our  pullets  are  bred  especially  for  egg  production 
and  size. 


Stock  sold  on  a  safe  delivery,  entire  satisfaction, 
money  back  guarantee. 

Send  for  interesting  illustrated  free  booklet. 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which 
is  located  on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm.  Free 
range  ;  no  fences. 


Blackhead 

My  turkeys  with  hens  are  about  Two 
months  old  and  they  commence  to  die. 
The  liver  has  spots  and  there  is  a  yellow 
discharge.  They  droop  for  a  day  before 
dying.  Those  running  with  the  old  tur¬ 
keys  in  the  field  do  not  seem  to  be  affect¬ 
ed  with  it.  What  can  I  do  for  them? 

Cassville,  N.  J.  p.  w.  s. 

Your  turkeys  are  undoubtedly  suffer¬ 
ing  from  blackhead,  a  disease  which  has 
made  it  very  difficult  to  raise  flocks  of 
any  size.  Usually  a  few  out  of  any  flock 
will  survive  and  reach  maturity,  but 
“blackhead”  gets  the  most  of  them.  It  is 
due  to  an  organism  which  .they  pick  up 
with  food  and  drink  and  which  is  so 
widely  distributed  wherever  poultry  of 
any  kind  is  kept  that  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  it. 

There  has  recently  been  recommended  a 
preventive  that  holds  out  some  hope ; 
this  is  the  administration  of  powdered 
ipecac  in  a  moist  mash,  a  teaspoonful  to 
each  20  birds  being  given  twice  weekly, 
both  the  old  and  the  young  being  fed.  This 
remedy  comes  from  California,  where  ex¬ 


jy  are  pullets  of  Ideal  type  with 
long  bodies  and  wide  backs. 


FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  5W,  SODUS,  N.  Y, 


periments  with  it  are  said  to  have  proven 
very  successful.  Reports  from  other  sec¬ 
tions  are  not  uniformly  favorable,  but  it 
seems  now  to  be  the  best  bet.  m.  b.  d. 


»  Rat-proof  Henhouse 

Would  you  advise  me  as  to  the  building 
of  a  henhouse?  Would  it  be  all  right  to 
build  on  concrete  piers  or  wood  posts  well 
off  the  ground?  Would  about  2  in.  of 
concrete  between  joists  make  it  airtight, 
and  would  an  air  space  between  that  and 
wood  floor  keep  out  the  frost?  Would 
this  make  a  good  serviceable  henhouse? 
My  neighbors,  who  have  basement  hen¬ 
houses,  are  troubled  with  rats  getting  in 
and  burrowing.  I  would  like  to  build 
the  house  so  I  would  not  be  annoyed  with 
rats.  a.  F. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  houses  are  often  built  upon 
posts  or  concrete  piers,  when  it  is  de¬ 
sired  for  any  reason  to  raise  the  floors  . 
from  the  ground,  but,  to  make  floors  rat- 
proof,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  con¬ 
struct  them  of  concrete.  Rats  cannot 
burrow  through  this,  though  they  may, 
of  course,  enter  over  it.  If  a  concrete 
floor  is  well  underdrained  by  a  layer  of 
field  stones,  “frost”  will  not  enter,  though 
moisture  from  the  air  of  the  building 
may  condense  upon  the  litter  if  there  is 
not  good  ventilation.  A  better  plan  for 
making  a  wood  floor  airtight  would  be  to 
make  it  double,  with  a  layer  of  building 
or  roofing  paper  between.  “Frost”  is  not 
something  that  enters  through  floors  or 
walls ;  it  is  condensed  and  frozen  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  interior  air  and  is  to  be 
avoided  by  good  ventilation,  thus  remov¬ 
ing  saturated  air  before  its  contained 
moisture  is  deposited  upon  the  cold  walls, 
windows  and  litter.  M.  B.  D. 


Copperas  for  Hens 

On  page  909  H.  P.  S.  complains  of 
hens  dying  of  bowel  trouble  and  M.  B.  D. 
suspected  cholera.  Allow  me  to  suggest 
my  cure  for  cholera  :  One  imunded  tea¬ 
spoon  of  copperas  dissolved  in  a  cup  of 
hot  water  and  when  cooled  add  one  gallon 
of  cold  water.  Give  to  chickens  to  drink.* 
My  little  chicks  passed  clear  blood  and 
this  is  what  cured  them.  Copperas  is 
also  good  as  a  tonic  in  the  drinking  water 
for  little  chickens. 

New  York.  M.  A.  .S. 

Copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  is  an 
astringent  frequently  used  in  diarrhoea 
of  fowls.  It  will  not  cure  cholera,  but 
may  be  effectual  in  some  diarrhoeas.  It 
is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  most)  poultry 
remedies.  M.  R.  D. 


Hens  Overheated 

I  am  writing  to  learn  if  you  can  advise 
me  what  to  do  to  bring  my  flock  back  in 
laying  condition  after  being  knocked  out 
by  the  heat.  I  havg  411  Leghorns  and 
they  have  been  averaging  182  eggs  per  day 
for"  several  weeks.  They  were  eating 
about  30  pounds  of  commercial  scratch 
feed  with  about  20  pounds  of  Cornell 
laying  mash.  They  were  shut  up  in  the 
laying  house  until  5  :30  P.  M.,  when  they 
were  let  out  on  range.  Using  sprouted 
oats  for  greens.  Feeding  when  the  sprouts 
were  about  one-half  inch  long.  The  lay¬ 
ing  houses  are  Cornell  type,  20  feet  deep, 
48  feet  long,  open  front  and  back  venti¬ 
lators. 

Last  Tuesday  the  thermometer  ran  to 
106.  and  I  phoned  home  for  the  birds  to 
be  turned  loose  at  2  P.  M.  I  left  orders 
the  next  day  for  the  birds  to  be  fumed 
out  at  noon.  By  Friday  night  several 
had  died  and  they  were  not  eating  any¬ 
thing  but  the  sprouted  oats.  They  will 
not  eat  grain  or  mash,  although  I  have 
changed  the  grain  to  two  parts  wheat  to 
one  part  cracked  corn.  Friday  the  birds 
were  turned  out  at  6  A.  M'.,  and  since 
then  I  have  not  shut  them  up  at  night, 
so  they  are  out  the  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  I  lost  about  21  birds  in  four  days. 
The  egg  yield  dropped  from  182  on  Mon¬ 
day  to  27  on  Sunday  The  flock  looks 
better  and  I  wonder  if  feeding  semi-solid 
buttermilk  will  help  to  bring  them  back. 
I  don’t  believe  there  was  anything  the 
matter  with  the  feed  itself,  as  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  my  young  birds  out  of  the  same  bins 
and  they  have  not  shown  any  bad  results. 

New  York.  f.  l.  d. 

I  have  never  known  of  birds  being 
knocked  out  by  heat  when  kept  in  well 
ventilated  commodious  quarters  and  have 
some  doubt  as  to  that  being  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  in  this  case.  Sodden  changes 
in  feeding  or  methods  of  care  are  very 
apt  to  cause  a  slump  in  egg  production, 
and  perhaps  bring  about  a  moult.  Sour 
milk  or  buttermilk  is  an  excellent  food 
at  any  time,  though  I  should  not  add  it 
in  unlimited  quantity  to  the  present 
ration.  Make  changes  gradually,  when 
necessary  to  make  them  at  all.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  your  fear  of  the  heat  has 
been  more  deleterious  to  the  flock  than 
the  actual  temperature,  through  leading 
you  to  make  radical  changes  in  its  care 
or  feeding.  Give  the  birds  time  to  “come 
back”,  and  don’t  attempt  to  force  things 
too  rapidly.  M.  B.  D. 


Cop  :  “This  man  is  a  lawyer  by  day 
and  a  burglar  by  night,  your  honor.” 
Justice:  “Which  was  he  arrested  for?” 
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Things  To  Think  About 


The  only  FLAT  LINK 

metal  HAME  FASTENER 


Strength  of  Steel- 
Flexibility  of  Leather 

I  he  Dodson  fits  any  hame  and  lies  flat. 
*  No  bulky  round  links  to  cut  into  the 
collar.  Any  one  of  nine  adjustments  instantly 
obtainable  by  pulling  on  it. 


No  pins  to  adjust,  lose  or  break.  More 
and  closer  adjustments  than  a  leather  strap 
or  any  other  metal  hame  chain.  The  hardest 
up-hill  pull  -won’t  break  it. 


Outlast  a  Dozen 


Flexible 
as  Leather 


Cheapest  Because  It  Will 
Leather  Straps. 

Price  50c.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s  order  from 
us,  giving  dealer’s  name. 

Niagara  Metal  Stamping  Corporation 
239  10th  Street,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


Farm  Education 

A  short  time  ago  one  of  our  leading 
magazines  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
article  on  the  subject,  “What  I  would  do 
with  a  million  dollars.”  I  wrote  an  ar¬ 
ticle  but  did  not  send  it  in.  The  Hope 
Farm  man  expresses  the  same  idea  I  had 
in  mind  much  better  than  I  did  it.  I  also 
tried  to  formulate  a  scheme  to  finance 
the  ordinary  farm  boy’s  education.  Girls 
are  more  apt  to  get  an  education.  Boys 
are  needed  so  badly  at  home  that  their 
chance  to  learn  from  schools  usually  ends 
when  they  are  16.  If  money  could  be  fur¬ 
nished  farmers  at  a  low  rate  of  interest 
so  they  could  buy  tractors  and  tools  to 
go  with  them,  or  so  they  could  hire  extra 
help,  the  boys  might  stand  a  better 
chance  to  get  an  education. 

An  old  man  once  said  to  me,  “The 
trouble  with  this  country  is  there  is  too 
much  education.  There  are  too  many  ed¬ 
ucated  fools.”  I  said,  ‘‘Mr.  F.,  I  think 
an  educated  fool  is  to  he  preferred  to  an 
ignorant  fool  any  day.” 

It  is  a  good  many  years  since  I  read 
Jules  Verne’s  “Trip  to  Mars,”  but  as  I 
remember  it  the  Martians  were  repre¬ 
sented  as  teaching  their  children  most 
thoroughly  the  things  for  which  they 
seemed  to  have  a  natural  bent.  Thus,  if 
a  boy  liked  farming  he  would  be  taught 
farming,  and  only  given  a  rough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  other  things ;  so,  too,  if  he  wished 


is  by  observing  a  few  simple,  sensible 
rules,  which  have  been  compiled  to  as¬ 
sist  in  making  the  world  of  traffic  a  safer 
place. 

First,  I  will  endeavor  to  obey  these 
rules  myself,  and  to  influence  my  com¬ 
rades  to  observe  them  also. 

1.  Do  not  play  in  the  streets,  with 
bicycles,  sleds,  skates  and  the  like,  nor 
play  ball  or  other  games  there. 

2.  When  in  the  street,  keep  to  the 
right  in  meeting  anyone,  and  to  the  left 
in  passing  him. 

3.  When  leaving  a  street  car  or  bus, 
step  off  and  face  the  front. 

4.  Do  not  run  in  front,  of  vehicles,  nor 
spring  out  from  behind  trees  or  tele¬ 
phone  poles. 

5.  Never  attach  a  cart  or  sled  to  any 
vehicle. 

6.  When  riding,  always  avoid  attract¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  driver. 

7.  In  crossing  a  street,  look  in  both  di¬ 
rections  before  leaving  the  curb,  cross 
on  the  walk  if  possible,  or,  if  not,  in  a 
perpendicular  course.  Watch  for  any 
signals  the  traffic  policeman  may  give,  or 
which  are  posted  in  the  street. 

8.  Never  drop  a  fruit  skin,  tack  or 
other  substance,  dangerous  to  any  per¬ 
son,  walking  or  riding,  in  the  street. 

t>.  Keep  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert. 

10.  Whenever  I  see  a  person  who  is 


FOR  SALE — -In  highlands  of  Delaware,  42-acre 
farm,  situated  near  steel  works,  silk  mill, 
etc;  8-room  house  and  all  necessary  buildings, 
also  6-room  bungalow  which  brings  income  of 
$240;  this  is  a  fine  oportunity  for  man  who 
can  grow  chickens,  truck  and  fruit  as  good 
markets  both  wholesale  and  retail  are  nearby; 
for  terms  apply  to  HERMAN  NEEF,  Booth- 
wyn,  Pa. 


HONEY— Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1:  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


to  be  a  lawyer,  doctor,  etc.  I  think  Jules 
Verne’s  notions  in  this  regard  were  all 
right.  School  days  are  too  short  to  ex¬ 
pect  all  pupils  to  pass  the  same  percent¬ 
age  on  all  subjects.  We  try  to  turn  our 
young  people  out  all  cut  by  the  same  pat¬ 
tern,  and  then  we  say  “Individuality  is 
what  counts.”  IIow  can  a  boy  keep  his 
individuality  when  he  is  forced  into  the 
same  mold  as  all  of  his  fellows? 

If  all  farm  boys  were  given  a  chance 
to  get  the  education  they  wanted,  prob¬ 
ably  a  great  many  would  not  come  back 
to  the  farms,  but  that  would  be  a  blessing 
for  farming.  There  are  too  many  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming  who  have  no  natural 
bent  for  it.  This  is  the  cause  of  much 
discontent  among  farmers.  The  great 
needs  of  farming  today  are,  first,  fewer 
farmers ;  second,  more  enthusiastic  farm¬ 
ers.  “Enthusiasm  is  the  life  of  the  soul.” 
Third,  organization.  If  only  half  as 
many  people  were  engaged  in  farming,  a 
farmer  might  stand  some  chance  to  ex¬ 
change  an  hour  of  his  work  for  an  hour 
of  the  other  man’s  work. 

If  all  farmers  were  enthusiastic  about 
their  life  work,  none  of  them  would  be 
content  to  be  tenant  farmers,  but  would 
get  land  of  their  own  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  is  much  more  satisfaction  in  farm¬ 
ing  our  own  land,  even  when  it  is  not 
near  so  up-to-date  as  a  farm  belonging 
to  another  man. 

If  there  were  fewer  and  more  zealous 
farmers,  organization  would  follow  as  a 
natural  course.  carrie  timmerman. 


My  Share  in  Making  the  Highways  Safe 

The  death  toll  for  the  great  World  War 
reached  and  passed  the  record  of  all  ages. 
However,  when  we  compare  the  war 
death  toll  with  that  of  accidents,  we  must 
concede  that  war  is  a  minor  death  agency. 
“Accidental  death”  stalks  along  the  high¬ 
ways,  an  omnipresent  menace  to  those 
who  drive  automobiles  and  other  vehicles, 
and  to  pedestrians  as  well.  War  takes 
its  toll  of  life  from  the  flower  of  man¬ 
hood,  but  “accident”  reaps  its  harvest 
in  women  and  children  as  well  as  men. 
Nor  is  death  the  only  fruit  which  “acci¬ 
dent”  gleans.  How  many  nervous  wrecks, 
cripples  for  life,  and  otherwise  maimed, 
does  this  monster  count  among  his 
sheaves ! 

In  this  twentieth  century,  an  age  of 
hurry  and  bustle,  necessity  dictates  that 
a  movement  be  opened  to  teach  safety  on 
the  highways.  The  National  Automobile 
Association  and  various  educational 
boards  are  working  to  achieve  this.  Al¬ 
though  I  am  a  child,  I  can  realize  that 
the  children  of  the  United  States  have  a 
vital  part  to  play  in  prompting  this  move¬ 
ment,  and  in  making  the  highways  of  to¬ 
morrow  safer  channels  of  travel.  I  think 
the  best  way  in  which  I  can  do  my  “little 
most”  to  carry  on  this  safety  campaign 


feeble,  bewildered  or  in  any  way  ill-fitted 
to  cross  the  street,  I  will  offer  my  assis¬ 
tance. 

11.  I  will  study  traffic  rules  and  condi¬ 
tions  to  understand  them  and  find  ways 
of  improvement. 

12.  I  will  train  myself  in  self-control, 
quick  observation,  thinking  and  acting. 

13.  When  I  wish  to  converse  with  any¬ 
one  whom  I  meet  in  the  street,  I  will 
turn  and  walk  with  him,  rather  than 
pause  on  the  walk  or  corner. 

14.  In  conclusion,  I  will  do  my  best  to 
obey  these  rules  and  get  my  comrades  to 
do  the  same.  Thus  I  think  I  can  make 
them  realize  and  clearly  understand  the 
necessity  of  guarding  their  own  safety 
and  that  of  others,  since  in  this  way 
alone  can  our  purpose  be  accomplished. 

MARY  11.  PARRISH. 


Pretty  girl  (who  has  been  taken  half 
a  mile  beyond  her  destination)  ;  “It’s 
really  too  bad ;  I  told  you  when  I  first 
got  in  where  I  wished  to  be  set  down.” 
Bus  Conductor:  “Well,  miss,  I  let  .  you 
get  out  as  soon  as  ever  I  could  find  it  in 
my  ’eart  to  part  with  you.” — Pearson’s 
Weekly. 
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|i  The  N.  Y.  State  School  of  Agriculture  If 

|I  AT  MORR1SV1LLE,  N.Y.j| 

Three  Year  Course  in  Agriculture 
||  Two  Year  Course  in  Home  Economics  f| 

||  One  Year  Course  in  Dressmaking  and  1 1 

If  Millinery 

||  One  Year  Course  in  Teacher  Training  || 

Tuition  Free 
Expenses  Reasonable 

=  !  Abundant  Opportunityto  “Earn  WhileYouLearn”  || 

||  For  information  write  I.  M.  CHARLTON,  Di-  || 
rector,  Drawer  B-30,  Morrisville,  N.Y. 
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WANTFl!  REPRESENTATIVE— WAYNE.  ONTARIO,  SENECA, 
YlAl'HEU  YATES,  SCHUYLER,  CHEMUNG.  STEUBEN 

Ffti*  Farmplpclric  mE  ford  parts,  light  and 
rui  rdi  iiieieuu  a,  power  plant  for  farm  homes 

Matt  or  woman.  Must  have  ear,  be  a  worker,  have 
strong,  convincing  personality.  Selling  experience 
not  needed.  We  train  yon,  our  expense.  YOUR 
opportunity  to  make  $3,000  yearly  and  up.  plus  your 
expenses.  Delay  means  loss  to  YOU.  Write  the 
Distributor  at  once.  H.  E.  HASLETT,  Hall,  New  York 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  youngmen,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
employment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge 
to  employer  or  employee. 

the  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, me. 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1035. 


42-ACRE  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  located  near 
the  village  of  Chadwicks,  five  miles  to  Utica; 
land  level  and  very  fertile;  lots  of  good  water; 
fine  buildings  with  electric  lights;  will  sell  for 
less  than  the  buildings  are  worth.  E.  B.  COLE. 
Chadwicks,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — 427  acres  Vir¬ 
ginia  land,  100  miles  south  Washington,  D. 
O. ;  CO  acres  cleared,  good  9-room  house,  5  fire¬ 
places,  fine  spring  water,  300  acres  young  tim¬ 
ber;  on  C.  &  O.  railroad;  priced  to  sell,  $17,000, 
small  payment,  balanee  6  per  cent,  or  will  take 
live  stock,  small  farm  or  business  property. 
F.  G.  KNAPP,  Gambrills,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  going  concern;  2,500 
hens  and  growing  pullets;  two  large,  equipped 
brooder  houses;  eight  laying  houses;  3,000-egg 
incubator  in  concrete  cellar;  32  acres  on  State 
road;  2,000  feet  frontage  on  stream;  11-room 
house,  furnace,  110-volt  Delco  plant;  fine  wa¬ 
ter  system;  beautiful  shade;  eight  minutes 
walk  to  church,  school,  railroad;  city  high 
school;  $12,000,  including  all  equipment,  stock. 
Ford  truck;  no  agents.  J.  E.  SMILEY,  Port 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


CO-OPERATOR  WANTED— Have  stock,  port¬ 
able  buildings,  experience,  need  use  ten  suit¬ 
able  acres,  moderate  climate,  laying  houses, 
some  labor  and  good  home;  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3756,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  truck  or  poultry  farm  in 
village,  along  river,  4  miles  from  station; 
price  $1,200,  terms.  B.  PARADEE,  R.F.D.  3, 
Seaford,  Del. 


WANTED — Farm  about  50  acres,  poultry  and 
general,  about  10  rooms,  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  within  125  miles  New  York,  near  school 
and  large  town.  ADVERTISER  3760,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm;  some  woods,  some 
grazing  land  and  about  200  acres  tillable; 
over  1,000  acres  adjoining  lands  also  to  be 
had  for  large  stock  farm  purposes;  ample  or¬ 
chards;  1,000  feet  elevation  and  grand  view; 
2  miles  from  hard  road,  and  church  and  stores; 
about  2  miles  from  railroad  and  15  miles  from 
Poughkeepsie,  county  seat,  and  Beacon;  Dutch¬ 
ess  County  farming  section;  low  price,  easy 
terms.  Write  to  Robert  W.  Doughty,  Beacon, 


BARGAIN,  fine  potato  farm;  400  bu.  per  acre; 

near  city;  new  home;  good  barns;  station  on 
farm;  write  owners.  ABRAMS  &  CLEVELAND. 
Meadville,  Pa. 


OVER  4-acre  truck  farm;  6-room  house,  large 
barn  and  garage;  lot  of  fruit,  asparagus, 
rhubarb  and  strawberry  beds,  1,000  raspberry 
plants;  one  mile  from  village  and  State  road; 
near  railroad  station;  just  off  proposed  State 
road;  for  more  particulars  address  owner,  A.  D. 
TOMPKINS,  R.F.D.  3,  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Immediately,  couple  to  rent  farm 
and  board  owner,  elderly  man  or  middle-aged 
man  to  cook  and  help  outside.  ALTAMONT 
FARM,  Rochester,  Vt. 


COUNTRY  home,  10  rooms,  all  conveniences,  1 
acre,  in  village  of  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  mod¬ 
ern  chicken  house  for  250,  $4,200.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3748,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Hue  country  home,  10  rooms  and  . 

bath,  all  improvements,  with  1-acre  poultry 
plant,  capacity  1,000;  electric  lights,  brooder 
house,  stock  and  tools,  garage,  fruit,  straw¬ 
berries,  crops;  small  amount  cash,  easy  terms. 
ADVERTISER  3747,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  108-acre  farm  in  Hunterdon 
County,  N.  J. ;  fruit,  brook,  12  acres  timber, 
8-room  house,  large  barn,  other  outbuildings, 
all  in  good  repair;  will  sell  with  or  without 
equipment.  ADVERTISER  3746,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  equipped,  1,000  to 
2,000  White  Leghorns,  preferably  stocked; 
rent  with  option  to  buy;  would  consider  man¬ 
aging  farm  on  shares.  BOX  352,  Cheraw,  S.  C. 


FOR  SALE — Five-room  bungalow,  furnace,  20 
by  50  poultry  house,  8  acres  clear  land,  fine 
well,  young  fruit;  on  main  road;  one  mile  War¬ 
wick  station;  thirty  five  hundred  ($3,500)  dol¬ 
lars,  terms.  ERIC  DELMAR,  Warwick,  N,  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  on  a  new  macadam  road,  15 
minutes  walk  from  Westwood,  N.  J.,  station; 
six  acres,  four  acres  cleared;  good  house,  barn, 
garage,  and  chicken  house;  young  bearing  fruit 
trees.  PETKUS,  Washington  Township,  West- 
wood  P.  O.,  N,  J, 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co- 
oiwration  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City, 


FOR  SALE — Keystone  traction  driller,  full 
equipment,  cheap;  good  all  around  practical 
operator  wanted  for  No.  5  machine;  references. 
T.  S.  MOORE,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


SLEEP  on  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  soothing, 
refreshing,  invigorating;  pleasing  gift  for 
shut-in  friends  or  well  ones;  packed  fresh,  cre¬ 
tonne  cover,  3  lbs.,  $1.25,  prepaid;  cheek  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Paquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HONEY — Fine  1923  clover,  one  60-lb.  can 
here,  $8.40;  two,  $15.60;  10  lbs.  prepaid  with¬ 
in  3d  zone,  $2.15;  attractive  prices  on  large 
lots,  especially  5-lb.  pails.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  WANTED— Mt.  View  Farm;  spec¬ 
ial,  adults  $15,  children  $10;  send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  MIDDLE  GROVE,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Newtown  mammoth  incubators; 

state  condition  and  price.  ADVERTISER 
3668,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Garden  tractor,  must  be  in  first- 
class  condition.  HORACE  F.  MURPHY,  South 
Coventry,  Conn. 


VERMONT’S  finest  quality  pure  maple  syrup, 
$2.25  gallon;  10  gallons,  $2.10;  fresh  made 
sugar,  10-pound  pail  $2.75;  pound  cakes,  30 
cents;  immediate  shipment;  products  guaranteed. 
G.  L.  HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


9-HORSE  Case  steam  tractor  engine,  tank  in 
good  condition.  HERKIMER  A.  BROTH¬ 
ERS,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


AVOCADOS,  10  lbs.  net,  delivered,  $3;  5  lbs. 

net,  delivered,  $1.75.  J.  M.  BAUER,  Grower, 
Redland,  Fla. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSES — ‘Soil,  water,  minerals, 
foodstuffs — all  sorts  of  agricultural  products 
analyzed:  write  for  prices,  estimates,  etc.  0. 
WINCIIELL,  10%  Glenwood  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 

i - ______ 

HONEY,  quart,  80c,  gallon  $2.50,  powered  3d 
zone.  RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — On  a  quiet  farm, 
BOX  36,  East  Chatham,  N. 


roomer  or  boarder. 
Y. 


CHOCOLATES — World’s  famous  milk  and  butter 
caramel  chocolates  made  on  the  farm;  choc¬ 
olate  experts  say  greatest  secret  ever  discov¬ 
ered;  refusing  large  sums  of  money  for  secret; 
once  tasted,  always  wanted;  -2  lbs.,  $1;  more, 
45c  per  lb.,  postpaid.  J.  B.  LEHMAN  4ND 
DAUGHTERS,  R.  No.  8,  York,  Pa. 


HONEY— New  clover  honey,  postpaid,  5  lbs. 

$1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2.  M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  white  clover  extracted 
honey;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.15; 
delivered  to  3d  postal  zone;  one  60-lb.  can,  $8: 
two  60-lb.  cans,  $15,  f.  o,  b.  Holgate,  O.  NOAH 
BORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 


WANTED — Second-hand  gasoline  cultivator  or 
garden  tractor;  please  state  make,  condition, 
equipment,  price.  G.  S.  BAXTER,  North  Ston- 
ington,  Conn. 


WANT  TO  BUY  —  Sweet  potatoes,  musk- 
melons  and  cucumbers  from  grower  to  con¬ 
sumer.  W.  A.  BERTOLET,  Box  5,  Blandon,  Pa 


WANTED — Cider  press,  capac-ity  30  barrels  or 
up,  hydraulic  preferred.  L.  BALCOM,  Farm¬ 
ington,  Mich. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  —  Near  New  Paltz 
adults;  fresh  eggs,  milk,  vegetables.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3753,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STANDARD  varieties  apples,  cider,  etc.  BU¬ 
CHAN  FRUIT  CO.,  Waterville,  Nova  Scotia. 

CIDER  JELLY,  $1  per  5-lb.  pail,  delivered,  first 
two  zones;  $1.06,  third  zone;  maple 
sugar  sold  also.  AUGUSTUS  ALDRICH,  R.F.D. 
3,  Springfield,  Vt. 


WANTED 

FOWLER 


TO  BUY  an  apple  grader. 
,  Waterport,  N.  Y. 


G.  D. 
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A  STRONG  BANK  OFFERS  YOU 

4%  COMPOUND  INTEREST 

ON  INACTIVE  ACCOUNTS 
BANK  BY  MAIL 

Simply  mail  us  a  letter  enclosing-  your  own  check  or  a  money  order 
and  in  the  names  you  direct  we  will  head  up  a  bank  book  or  cer¬ 
tificate  of  deposit  and  mail  it  to  you. 

TO  WITHDRAW — simply  sign  your  name  to  a  check  on  this 
bank  or  mail  us  a  letter  telling  us  to  send  you  New  York  exchange 
for  so  much  or  the  entire  balance  of  your  account  including 
interest — and  New  York  Draft  will  be  sent  to  you. 

IN  TWO  NAMES 

You  can  deposit  money  in  this  bank  payable  at  all  times  to  either 
of  two  persons  or  the  survivor.  A  man  will  save  HIS  WIFE  a  lot 
of  unnecessary  trouble  by  opening  a  joint  account  to  be  used  by 
her  in  many  cases  of  illness  or  other  emergencies. 

Write  for  our  Booklet  “R” 

THE  SYRACUSE  TRUST  COMPANY 


MAIN  OFFICE* 


NORTH  SIDE  BRANCH* 

330  S.  WARREN  ST.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  509  N.  SALINA  ST. 

RESOURCES  OVER  TWENTY-FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


HEALTHFUL  HOME  HEATING 

WITH  PROPERLY  MOISTENED  WARM  AIR 


NEW  IDEA  Pipeless  and  SUPERIOR  Pipe  Furnaces 
now  heat  thousands  of  large  and  small  houses.  They  are 
highly  improved,  very  economical  on  fuel  and  extremely 
durable.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Send  for  special  literature. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  110  Whitesboro  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Some  time  since  you  gave  me  some  val¬ 
uable  aid  in  securing  a  settlement  of  a 
claim  I  had  against  a  mail  order  con¬ 
cern,  for  which  I  was  duly  grateful.  I 
again  wish  to  ask  you  to  investigate  a 
concern  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  through  the  mails  as  the  Super 
Tread  Tire  Co.  I  purchased  an  automo¬ 
bile  tire  from  this  concern  that  fell  to 
pieces  with  the  first  mile  it  was  used.  I 
wrote,  asking  the  privilege  of  sending  it 
to  them  at  my  expense,  so  they  could  see 
how  inferior  the  tire  was.  They  refuse 
to  answer  my  letter.  I  called  our  post¬ 
master’s  attention  to  the  tire  at  the  time 
I  put  it  on  the  car  and  again  when  it 
was  taken  off.  I  do  not  think  this  con¬ 
cern  should  have  the  right  to  use  the 
mails  to  advertise  an  article  that  is  less 
than  worthless.  This  tire  is  in  my  pos¬ 
session  and  I  will  he  glad  to  send  it  for 
examination.  Will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  in  case  you  can  do  anything  to  secure 
an  adjustment  of  this  claim.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  main  object  in  making  this 
complaint  is  to  prevent  this  concern  from 
continuing  selling  their  tires  by  mail,  or 
otherwise  defrauding  the  people,  c.  A.  T. 

West  Virginia. 

Our  letters  to  the  Super  Tread  Tire 
Company  are  reaching  them,  but  they 
make  no  response  whatever,  and  we  are 
giving  the  subscriber’s  experience  with 
them  for  the  benefit  of  any  others  who 
may  be  inclined  to  deal  with  the  Super 
Tread  Tire  Company.  It  is  customary 
for  adjustments  to  be  made  on  transac¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  and,  at  the  least,  cour¬ 
tesy  would  demand  some  response  to  both 
the  subscriber’s  inquiries  and  ours. 

I  very  greatly  appreciate  the  service 
you  have  rendered  me  in  adjusting  my 

difficulty  with  - - - .  Six  months’ 

correspondence  availed  me  nothing  ;  your 
one  letter  brought  them  to  time.  I  was 
on  the  way  to  a  lawyer  when  my  wife 
suggested  that  I  try  the  service  you 
have  so  ably  rendered  others.  You  are 
ace-higli  for  everything  in  my  neighbor¬ 
hood  up  in  the  country.  E.  F.  s. 

New  York. 

We  were  able  to  bring  about  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  a  complicated  complaint  with 
a  perfectly  responsible  house,  and  we  are 
certainly  more  than  repaid  by  the  kind 
words  of  the  subscriber.  If  houses  could 
only  realize  how  much  better  an  impres¬ 
sion  they  would  establish  by  making 
prompt  reply  to  correspondents  and  as 
early  an  adjustment  as  possible,  they 
would  reap  their  reward  in  increased 
patronage  and  find  it  a  good  form  of 
advertising. 

I  asked  your  advice  about  two  years 
ago  in  regard  to  investing  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Grocery  Chain  Stores,  and  had 
I  taken  your  advice  I  would  be  $112.50 
to  the  good.  This  company  has  never 
paid  a  cent  dividend,  but  was  always 
promising  to  mail  them  and  asking  for 
more  money,  telling  what  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  it  was.  I  have  voted  for  the  re¬ 
ceivers  to  close  up  the  business,  as  it 
looks  as  though  it  will  be  lost  anyway. 
Can  you  investigate  and  see  if  a  receiver 
has  been  appointed,  or  is  it  one  of  the 
schemes  to  get  more  money  out  of  the 
stockholders?  Some  of  my  friends  have 
invested  heavily  in  the  chain  store;  we 
have  one  in  our  town  which  seems  to 
be  doing  a  good  business,  but  I  do  not 
want  any  more  stock  in  chain  stores. 
They  have  missed  this  dividend  and  say 
they  will  raise  stock  to  $25  per  share  and 
open  more  stores.  E.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  charge  this 
investment  up  to  experience.  This  com¬ 
pany  seemed  to  be  heavily  involved  for 
the  past  two  years,  and  recent  reports  in¬ 
dicate  that  judgments  have  been  entered 
against  the  company  and  the  assets  have 
been  sold.  There  were  many  creditors 
and  no  prospect  for  return  of  any  part 
of  the  money  to  those  who  invested  in 
the  stock.  The  chain  store  propositions 
are  overworked,  and  we  would  caution 
against  putting  money  in  any  of  them. 

I  answered  an  advertisement  in  a 
paper  regarding  a  dress  to  be  sent  C.  O. 
D.,  and  upon  receiving  the  dress  on  ap¬ 
proval  and  also  sending  money  as  agreed, 
the  dress  proved  to  be  very  unsatisfactory 
for  the  price,  which  was  $6.  I  returned 
the  dress,  carefully  wrapped,  asking  for 
the  return  of  the  money,  which  in  their 
advertisement  they  agreed  to  return  if  the 
dress  was  not  all  right.  The  money  I 
now  cannot  get ;  have  written  for  it 


twice,  and  they  won’t  answer.  Will  you 
please  write  or  see  if  you  can  get  the 
money  for  me?  The  amount  is  $6. 

New  York.  m.  s. 

The  Well  Made  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  130  East  25th  St.,  New  York,  have 
moved  very  frequently  during  the  past 
few  months,  and  some  few  weeks  ago 
went  into  bankruptcy  with  no  available 
assets,  and  moved  away  leaving  no  in¬ 
formation  as  to  where  they  were  going  to 
locate.  In  this  connection  we  want  to 
warn  our  readers  not  to  send  them  any 
money  if  by  any  chance  they  start  up 
again  and  solicit  orders.  We  will  be  glad 
to  have  their  new  address.  Such  con¬ 
cerns  are  very  apt  to  work  the  same 
scheme  from  a  new  address. 

Having  noticed  that  B.  Kalmanson  had 
been  sentenced  to  a  year  and  a  day  in  the 
Atlanta  Penitentiary,  I  was  surprised 
still  to  receive  word  from  him  soliciting 
shipments.  Evidently  his  son  (if  he  has 
one)  or  his  clerks  still  continue  to  do 
business,  and  in  the  same  persuasive 
style.  Apparently  it  will  take  more  than 
a  year  in  jail  to  frighten  them  into  the 
straight  and  narrow  path.  I  inclose  his 
correspondence.  I  have  never  shipped 
him  anything,  and  hope  never  to  become 
so  weak-minded  as  to  forget.  E.  M. 

New  York. 

Ben  Kalmanson  was  sentenced  to  a 
year  and  a  day  in  Atlanta  Penitentiary, 
but  only  began  serving  his  sentence  on 
May  24.  lie  had  been  released  on  a  sus¬ 
pended  sentence,  and  continued  in  the 
egg  business  in  the  meantime.  Kalman¬ 
son  was  convicted  of  defrauding  the  gov¬ 
ernment  by  entering  freight  claims  for  egg 
breakage  in  parcel  post  shipments.  The 
express  company  had  similar  experiences 
with  him,  and  suffered  considerable  loss. 
We  have  had  many  complaints  for  some 
years  back,  and  we  trust  the  enforced  re¬ 
tirement  will  show  Mr.  Kalmanson  the 
value  of  proper  conduct  of  his  business. 
His  past  record  will  not  inspire  shippers 
to  deal  with  him. 

Last  Fall  I  bought  an  oil  burner  from 
the  Oliver  Oil  Gas  Burner  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  I  received  a  receipt  from  the 
agent  who  sold  it  to  me,  giving  me  a 
trial  of  30  days,  and  if  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory  could  return  in  that  time.  I 
used  the  burner  20  days  and  not  being 
satisfied  wrote  the  company  at  St.  Louis 
requesting  to  give  me  shipping  directions. 
I  registered  the  letter  but  received  no 
response  for  about  15  days,  then  instead 
of  giving  me  shipping  instructions, 
claimed  that  perhaps  I  had  not  installed 
correctly.  I  wrote  Mr.  Bertrand  the 
same,  registering  both  letters,  and  re¬ 
ceived  about  the  same  reply  from  him. 
Before  the  30  days  were  up,  I  shipped  the 
burner  by  prepaid  express  to  the.  Oliver 
Company  requesting  them  to  give  me 
credit  for  the  same  and  send  check.  (I 
paid  in  advance  for  the  burner).  I 
have  written  several  times  to  both  parties 
trying  to  get  my  money  back,  but  the 
Oliver  company  puts  the  responsibility  on 
Mr.  Bertrand  and  Mr.  Bertrand  lays  it 
to  the  Oliver  company.  I  can  name  four 
parties  here  who  got  the  same  deal  that 
I  did.  E.  K.  B. 

New  York. 

We  have  been  endeavoring  since  last 
March  to  get  some  adjustment  for  this 
subscriber,  without  success.  In  a  letter 
from  the  sales  manager  of  the  Oliver  Oil- 
Gas  Burner  and  Machine  Company,  he 
renounces  any  responsibility  under  the 
firm’s  30-day  guarantee  of  money  back 
because  the  purchase  was  made  through 
an  agent  or  dealer.  This  position  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  assurances  given  The  R. 
N.-Y.  by  B.  M.  Oliver,  president  of  the 
company.  Under  the  “money  back  guar¬ 
antee”  the  firm  requires  the  purchaser 
first  report  the  difficulties  with  the  burner, 
when  definite  instructions  will  be  sent  to 
overcome  the  trouble.  Then,  if  the  pur¬ 
chaser  is  still  unable  to  make  the  burner 
function  and  reports  to  this  effect,  in¬ 
structions  will  be  sent  for  return  of  the 
burner  and  the  purchase  price  will  be  re¬ 
funded,  less  express  charges,  and,  in 
some  cases,  a  “service  fee”  has  been  de¬ 
ducted.  The  guarantee  does  not  provide 
for  refund  of  express  charges. 

The  following,  sent  in  by  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  subscriber,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
“bucket-shop”  tactics : 

Buy  Florence  Goldfield — -closing  quota¬ 
tion  on  New  York  curb,  55  cents  a  share. 
We  have  it  on  dependable  authority  that 
an  impending  move  based  on  official  mine 
news  not  made  public  will  send  the  price 
skyward.  Buy  all  you  can  conveniently 
pay  for.  Act  immediately  ;  answer. 

Boston.  G.  FREDMOND  &  CO. 

Those  who  nibble  on  such  bait  would 
he  no  worse  off  by  throwing  their  money 
into  the  fire. 


All  Wool  Hand  and  Machine  Knitting  Vam 

also  doing  custom  work  at  the  same  old  prices.  Write 
for  samples  and  particulars.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  H.rmony,  Maine 


A  mamIa  MAKKA  DOMiARAN  IIOUII.  SELL  M  EN  I>ETS 
HgeniS  a  patent  patch  forinstantly  mendingleaka 
O  in  all  u  ten  si  1 8.  Sample  p  a  c  k  ag  e  free. 

COLLETTE  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.T, 
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New  York  State  Fair 

. . . . . . . . . . . . . . :::: . . . 

Greatest  Agricultural  Exposition 
of  the  East 

Live  Stock  Premiums,  $65,000 

Live  Stock  Judging  Coliseum  to  be  Opened  this 
year— cost  $500,000.  Finest  Fair  Building  in  the 
World. 

Modern  sanitary  buildings  for  the  protection  of 
valuable  stock.  Excellent  shipping  facilities. 

Horse  Show  exhibitors  will  appreciate  the  en¬ 
larged  show  ring  with  splendid  footing.  All 
stables  fireproof. 

Greatest  attractions  in  the  land  —  including 
Western  Rodeo,  Grand  Circuit  Horse  Racing, 
Automobile  Racing,  Band  Concerts. 

W rite  Secretary  State  Fair  for  Premium  Boon 


SYRACUSE 

September  10,11,12,13,14,15, 1923 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


iimiiimiiiiim 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply, 
stating  age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if'  possible)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Eetchworth  Village,  Tliiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  as  teamsters  and  dairy¬ 
men  on  farm  near  New  York;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  3655, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Families  with  boys  and  girls  over 
16;  light  clean  work,  good  living  conditions 
and  schools;  also  farmers,  teamsters  and  a 
handy  man  for  repairing  farm  machinery  and 
rough  carpenter  work.  ADVERTISER  3660, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  dairy  farm;  wife 
must  board  one  or  two  help;  $80  month  and 
good  7-room  house;  man  must  have  best  ref¬ 
erences;  state  age.  ADVERTISER  3667,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  in  dairy,  to  handle  17 
cows;  must  be  first-class  cow  man  and  reli¬ 
able;  good  wages  and  modern  house;  permanent 
position;  no  objection  to  children.  GORED 
FARMS,  -Annandale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Clean,  experienced  dry-hand  milker 
for  certified  dairy;  15  Holstein  cows;  wages 
$60  and  maintenance;  ten-hour  day;  no  out¬ 
side  work;  located  right  next  to  Somerville, 
population  7,000  ;  36  miles  to  New  York  City, 
New  Jersey  Central.  RARITAN  VALREY 
FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  married,  wife  to  board 
the  help;  also  assistant  herdsman;  working 
farm  foreman,  and  one  farm  teamster;  must  be 
capable,  honest,  faithful,  and  industrious;  good 
wages  and  board;  advancement;  reference  re¬ 
quired;  call  or  address  Manager  MACBRAE 
FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — White  married  man,  with  small 
family,  for  dairying  and  general  farm  work; 
state  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER,  87 
West  Main  Street,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


MIDKERS— Dry  hand,  white,  single,  20  to  30 
cows,  twice  a  day  with  no  other  work;  $60 
per  month  with  board  and  room;  liberal  bonus 
to  competent  milkers;  also  barn  men,  $50  per 
month;  permanent  positions;  10-hour  day. 
WADKER-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  Plains- 
boro,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Milker,  two-times-a-day,  $50  a 
month  and  board;  modern  barn;  excellent 
living  conditions  and  board.  GLEN  FOERD 
FARMS,  Torresdale,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED  for  private  estate  near  Buffalo,  N. 

Y.,  single  men  to  work  in  garden  and  grounds; 
work  lasts  until  November  31;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages  expected.  Apply  J.  WALKER, 
Derby,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  white  man  to  Work  in  dairy; 

must  be  good  milker  and  caretaker;  state 
wages  in  first  letter.  BLOOMINGDALE  FARMS, 
Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED — Farmers,  2,  for  general  farm 
work;  apply  by  mail  or  in  person.  HIGH¬ 
LAND  FARMS,  Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  get  in  touch  with  party  capable 
of  handling  large  farm,  who  understands  care 
of  live  stock;  will  sell  or  let  on  shares  for 
1924;  some  capital  necessary;  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  with  sons;  useless  to  reply  with¬ 
out.  giving  satisfactory  references  as  to  honesty 
and  industry.  ADVERTISER  3718,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  for  clean,  year  round 
job  for  dairy  and  farm  work;  must  be  hustler; 
prefer  German,  Hollander  or  Dane;  state  wages 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3721,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT*  HERDSMAN,  Guernseys,  good  dry- 
hand  milker,  willing  to  do  some  outside  work; 
single;  wages  $55  and  board;  must  have  good 
references,  personal  preferred;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion,  starting  about  August  15.  ADVERTISER 
3726,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  


HELP  WANTED— We  offer  permanent  positions 
to  experienced  single  milkers,  farm  hands  and 
teamsters  at  good  wages  and  under  excellent 
living  and  working  conditions.  WALKER- 
GORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED — By  October  1,  a  practical  farmer 
and  herdsman,  able  to  manage  185-acre  farm 
and  small  dairy  herd  of1  purebred  Guernseys; 
first-rate  recommendations  obligatory.  MRS.  F. 
J.  STEVENS,  Stone  House  Farm,  Gladstone, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — For  private  place  in  Westchester 
County,  married  man  without  family;  must 
have  experience  with  cows,  poultry  and  horses; 
must  be  sober,  willing  and  obliging;  wages,  $90 
per  month;  house  with  privileges;  inclose  copies 
of  references  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED' — At  once,  first-class  herdsman,  single, 
with  a  herd  of  60  imported  Guernseys;  make 
certified  milk;  everything  up-to-date;  first-class 
boarding  place,  with  all  modern  conveniences; 
steadv  job  the  vear  round.  Apply  at  once  to 
ARIEL  MITCHELSON,  Tariffville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  and  a  single  man  on  dairy 
farm,  one  as  a  general  farm  hand,  other  for 
cow  barn;  best  of  wages  paid.  A.  B.  FRAN- 
SEN,  F'orestville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  experienced,  for 
private  estate;  1.000  chicks  raised;  good 
steady  position  for  right  man;  wages  $125  per 
month,  with  furnished  room  and  privileges;  con¬ 
veniences  to  board  self  on  place.  SUPT.,  Box 
77,  Sewickley,  Pa. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  boy  18  or  20,  willing  and 
strong,  to  work  on  farm  by  month;  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages.  WM.  A.  DEWICK,  R.F'.D. 
1,  Penn  Yau,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  for  young  Massa¬ 

chusetts  couple  and  baby;  small  bungalow  in 
country;  good  home  rather  than  high  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3745,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Immediately,  young  woman  for 

dairy  work  and  to  help  in  home  on  village 
farm;  modern  improvements;  five  in  family; 
good  home  and  permanent  position  to  right 
party;  state  age,  nationality,  religion,  etc.,  in 
first,  letter;  $50  per  month,  room  and  board. 
BOX  328,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  single  man  for  general  work,  small 
dairy  farm;  good  milker;  $60  month,  beard; 
permanent  place;  references  required.  CHARLES 
M.  EDDY,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 


WANTED  a  few  milkers  on  a  certified  farm; 

wages  $5  per  cow,  15  cows  $75,  20  cows  $100; 
also  assistant  for  milk  room,  and  can  use  a 
few  teamsters,  $65  a  month.  ADVERTISER 
3750,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work,  $75  per 
mouth  and  board;  general  farm  work,  small 
dairy;  could  use  married  man;  also  perma¬ 
nent  position  for  good  man.  CHESTER  SMITH, 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.  Phone  42-M. 


COMPETENT  farmer,  must  understand  milking, 
poultry  and  general  farming;  reference  re¬ 
quired;  good  home,  good  wages,  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  to  a  man  who  is  qualified  to  fill  the  posi¬ 
tion.  Apply  or  write  GEORGE  M.  DENNY, 
Denville,  N.  J. 


WANTED - Farmer  and  wife  to  run  well- 

equipped  farm  in  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  on 
shares,  good  opportunity  for  right  people.  WIL¬ 
LOW  LANE  FARM,  West  Berne,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  man  as  gardener  and 
general  farm  work;  wife  to  do  general  house¬ 
work;  modern,  good  home;  all  year  position; 
wages  reasonable;  call  or  write,  MRS.  E.  MOR¬ 
GAN,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  helper  on  farm,  good  home  and 
board;  wages  from  $45  to  $55  a  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3759,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  Protestant,  farmer,  handy  with 
tools,  able  to  plan  new  buildings,  on  a  grow¬ 
ing  commercial  plant,  in  the  Jersy  shore  sec¬ 
tion;  salary  and  interest;  good  chance  for  a 
man  that  can  make  good.  ADVERTISER  3751, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  eighteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  at  present  in  charge  of  commercial 
plant,  is  open  to  good  proposition;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3630,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  on  up-to- 
date  farm  or  estate;  experienced  in  breeding 
purebred  Holstein  cattle,  and  producing  fancy 
market  milk;  position  must  be  large  enough  to 
pay  salary  of  at  least  $2,000  yearly;  if  you 
have  such  to  offer  will  be  glad  to  detail  my 
experience  in  a  personal  interview’.  G.  A.  LAW- 
SON,  Sharon,  Conn. 


MARRIED  FARMER,  dairy,  fruit,  and  poultry, 
will  run  place  for  owner;  offers  solicited; 
full  details  in  first  letter;  New  York  State  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  3724,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  operator  on  Cleveland  tractor 
desires  position  operating  Cleveland  tractor 
and  other  farm  work;  state  wages  and  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3735,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  for  dairy  farm  of 
50  head;  must  be  accustomed  to  driving  and 
caring  for  tractor  and  tools;  in  State  of  New 
York;  permanent  position  to  the  one  that  quali¬ 
fies;  good  wages  and  $5  a  month  bonus  after  six 
months’  service;  gives  references  and  number  in 
family.  Reply  to  P.  O.  BOX  No.  314,  City  Hall 
Station,  New  York  City; 


FARMER-GARDENER— Married  man,  30  to  50 
years,  required  September  1  or  October  1; 
give  age,  nationality,  size  of  family,  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  3732,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  dairyman  with  good  habits  and 
small  family;  near  city  of  15,000  population; 
good  roads.  C.  E.  BLUE,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

WANTED — For  Fall,  two  capable  women  to 
cook  and  clean;  Protestant  preferred;  refer- 
ences  and  salary  in  first  letter.  Apply  BURT  S 
SCHOOL,  Peekskill,  N.  Y, _ _ 

YOUNG  married  man  as  foreman  on  market 
garden  farm;  permanent  position  for  the  right 
rartv;  wife  to  board  two  men  for  the  Summer. 
Address  F.  H.  LAWRENCE,  South  Hadley, 
Mass.  _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER— Protestant;  one  who  would 
prefer  good  home  rather  than  big  wages; 
write  full  particulars;  best  references  furnished 
and  required.  JOE  GIFFORD,  R.  4,  Corning, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — I  am  a  farm  manager  on  an  800- 
acre  estate;  due  to  the  selling  of  the  estate  I 
must  find  employment;  what  have  you  got  for 
me?  ADVERTISER  3734,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER — Working  foreman;  Canadian;  30; 

married;  no  family;  life  experience  on  horses, 
cattle,  hogs,  chickens,  raising  crops  and  han¬ 
dling  all  farm  machinery,  including  tractor; 
only  steady  position,  with  full  maintenance,  and 
stating  wages  will  be  considered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3733,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  12  years’  practical  experience  in 
all  branches  of  the  work;  best  references  fur¬ 
nished;  capable  to  produce  best  results;  neat 
and  conscientious:  wages  $80  per  month,  room 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  3736,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER-CARETAKER,  36,  wishes 
position  on  private  estate,  or  assistant  fore¬ 
man  on  large  stock  farm;  practical  experience 
in  the  management  of  private  place,  green¬ 
houses,  flower,  vegetable  gardens,  tree  planting, 
pruning,  spraying,  farm  crops,  care  of  cows, 
horses,  poultry,  dairy,  landscape  work;  good 
worker;  competent,  willing,  industrious;  Eng¬ 
lish  Protestant;  open  for  engagement  September 
1;  please  state  wages  paid  with  furnished  cot¬ 
tage  and  privileges,  to  save  time;  present  em¬ 
ployer  can  be  interviewed.  Please  apply  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3731,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  couple  to  do  entire  work  of 
home;  two  adults,  two  children;  must  be  neat 
and  willing;  give  references  and  wages  in  first 
letter.  MRS.  JAMES  WILLITS,  Glen  Cove, 
N.  Y. 


GARDENER’S  assistant,  with  knowledge  of 

chickens,  on  lake  shore  estate,  near  Buffalo. 
Write  H.  0.  SMITH,  1280  Mail)  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wants  position  on 
or  about  October  1;  present  wages  $1,000  per 
year.  ADVERTISER  3742,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  capable  of  handling  any  poul¬ 
try  proposition,  open  for  engagement  about 
October  1,  due  to  the  closing  of  plant  of  which 
he  is  in  charge.  ADVERTISER  3743,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  30,  married,  desires  position  as 
poultryman  or  farm  manager;  Cornell  train¬ 
ing;  lifelong  farm  experience;  9  years  with 
poultry;  successful  squab  man;  references;  now 
managing  plant  in  New  York;  prefer  South. 
ADVERTISER  3730,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHO  wants  to  hire  a  hustling  farm  manager 
that  can  operate  a  50-cow  farm  with  own 
family?  American;  married;  age  45;  six  boys; 
life  experience  at  dairy  and  general  farming; 
understand  all  farm  crops,  stock,  tools,  tractor, 
gas  engine,  electric  motor,  autos;  all  practical; 
a  family  of  hard  workers  that  know  how;  posi¬ 
tion  taken  on  month’s  notice;  this  ad.  will  not 
appear  again,  so  get  busy.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3739,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman,  agricultural  college  student, 
desires  outdoor  work  for  rest  of  vacation; 
farm  or  camp.  CHICHESTER,  25  Cottage  I’l., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  foreman  or  herds¬ 
man  on  farm;  thoroughly  experienced;  Ger¬ 
man-  American ;  single;  33  years.  Address  FORE¬ 
MAN,  Box  326,  Summit,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  by  competent  married  man 
as  herdsman  or  foreman;  wide  practical  ex¬ 
perience  with  cattle;  understand  all  branches  of 
farm  and  dairy,  A.  R.  work,  etc.;  veterinary; 
send  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3737,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EFFICIENT  work,  for  farmers  and  estates,  re¬ 
liable  advice,  to  re-organize  or  start  new  es¬ 
tablishments,  make  income  and  expenses  agree; 
a  few  consulting  dates  open,  August,  Septem¬ 
ber.  MISS  FOWLER,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


FARM  mechanic  open  for  position;  thorough 
knowledge  of  carpenter,  concrete,  painting, 
plumbing,  machine  and  general  repair  work; 
familiar  with  all  farm  and  estate  work;  42 
years  old,  married.  EMERSON,  R.F.D.  46, 
West  Redding,  Conn. 


WANTED— By  young  man,  30,  position  as  prin¬ 
cipal  of  a  New  York  State  rural  school  con¬ 
taining  more  than  one  room.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3749,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  farm  or  estate  working  manager  un¬ 
derstand  crop  rotation,  machinery,  construc¬ 
tion,  poultry,  cattle  feeding  and  production; 
single,  college  training  and  former  owner  of 
farm;  state  condition  and  salary  paid  with 
board.  ADVERTISER  3752,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  reliable  couple  with  two 
boys,  one  6  and  other  3  years  old;  man  ex¬ 
perienced  poultryman  and  dairyman,  first-class 
butter  maker;  woman  care  for  boarding  house; 
A1  references.  Address  DAIRYMAN  N,  50 
Academy  Road,  North  Andover,  Mass. 


AIARRIED  man,  no  children,  wants  position  in 
country,  with  house;  now  holding  good  office 
position  in  city,  but  no  farming  experience. 
ADVERTISER  3755,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED,  middle  aged  couple,  want  perma¬ 
nent  position  with  pleasant  living  accommo¬ 
dations;  man  experienced  manager  of  stock 
farm,  understands  general  farming;  no  dairy; 
on  account  operation  cannot  do  heavy  work  for 
a  year;  active,  capable  of  managing  gentle¬ 
man’s  place;  wife  high-class  cook  and  liouse- 
keeper;  willing  to  work  on  trial  with  good 
living  conditions;  best  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3757,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  a  competent  all  round  farmer 
and  herdsman,  a  position  as  farmer  or  care¬ 
taker  on  a  gentleman’s  place  where  a  clean, 
comfortable  cottage  is  provided;  married,  no 
children;  a  couple  above  the  average;  only 
those  desiring  such  a  couple  and  who  can 
furnish  suitable  quarters  need  apply;  am  used 
to  registered  stock,  etc.;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3754,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wishes  work  on  dairy  farm  or  caretaker. 
ADVERTISER  3758,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  iu  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  A1  condition;  land  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


206-ACRE  FARM — 32  registered  and  grade  llol- 
steins,  purebred  Lakenvelders;  50  acres  tim¬ 
ber,  apple  orchard,  complete  farm  equipment. 
C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district.  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.;  40  miles  West 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstown; 
825  apple  trees,  standard  varieties;  12  acres 
peaches;  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  strawber¬ 
ries,  pears,  cherries,  raspberries,  currants  and 
asparagus  in  abundance;  stone  house  and  barn; 
20  acres  woodland;  good  markets;  deal  includes 
all  crops  and  machinery,  Fordson  tractor,  Bean 
power  sprayer,  horses,  chickens  and  bees;  bar¬ 
gain  at  $15,000.  F.  H.  YARNALL,  934  High 
Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Small  place  on  main  automobile 
road,  also  within  commuting  distance  of  New 
York;  state  price.  C.  PREUSS,  415  Charlotte 
PI.,  Glendale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SMALT,  poultry  farm  for  sale,  fully  equipped 
THOS.  BOULTON,  owner,  Lincoln  City,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  shore  waterfront,  poultry, 
fruit  and  truck  farm;  223  acres,  100  under 
cultivation;  beautiful  location;  fine  beach, 
oysters,  fishing,  bathing;  1,000,000  feet  tim¬ 
ber;  good  buildings;  price  $12,000,  $2,500  cash. 
W.  J.  VESSEY,  Shelltown,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  old  Dutch  Col.  house,  re¬ 
cently  renovated,  all  improvements  except 
gas;  large,  good  outbuildings;  2%  acres  land; 
3  miles  from  Plainfield  on  main  road;  near 
school  and  trolley,  easy  commuting  to  New 
York  City;  $12,500.  Apply  owner,  JAS.  A. 
HOWE,  Mountain  Ave.,  Scotch  Plains,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM— 138  acres,  90  level  highly  cul¬ 
tivated;  well  watered;  seven-room  house;  slate 
roof  barn  and  sheds;  one  mile  from  railroad 
and  trolley;  five  from  Norwich;  located  both 
sides  State  road  between  two  villages;  Delco- 
Light;  Hinman  milker;  running  water  in  barn; 
must  be  sold;  bargain.  Write  GILBERT  S. 
RAYMOND,  Norwich,  Conn. 


VILLAGE  home  near  Albany,  3  miles  river 
view,  fruit,  shade,  10-room  house,  poultry 
house,  improvements;  bargain  $4,500.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3702,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Lake  Point  Farm,  77  acres,  3 Vi 
miles  frmn  Croton-on-Hudson  and  Harmon 
Stations;  apple  and  peach  orchards,  asparagus 
beds,  small  fruits;  chicken  houses,  barns,  silo, 
ice  house  and  pond,  garage;  large  new  house, 
16  rooms,  with  all  improvements;  tenant’s 
house;  for  further  particulars  address  JOHN¬ 
SON  BROS.,  R.F.D.,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  6-F-6. 


FOR  RENT — 100  acres,  2  houses,  2  tarns,  all 
improvements;  7  miles  from  Bridgeport.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3711,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


72-ACRE  farm,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.; 

productive,  well-fruited,  wooded,  and  water¬ 
ed;  20  miles  from  Philadelphia  on  State  high¬ 
way;  *4  mile  to  freight  and  passenger  elec¬ 
trics;  mile  to  churches,  high  school,  Ursinus 
College;  14-room  stone  house,  electric  lights, 
telephone,  shaded  grounds;  2-story  stone  spring 
house,  never  failing  spring;  large  barn,  wagon 
house,  double  corn  crib,  large  piggery,  equipped 
carpenter  shop;  price  $9,500,  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3708,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SOUTHOLD,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. — F'arm,  31  acres,  in¬ 
cluding  6  acres  Woodland,  balance  under  cul¬ 
tivation;  no  trouble  to  rent  out  if  preferred; 
460  feet  on  L.  I.  Sound  frontage;  10-room  house, 
all  improvements;  barn,  garage,  chicken  houses; 
fine  lawns,  fruit,  shrubbery;  also  5-room  cot¬ 
tage,  improvements.  Apply  to  owuer,  THOMAS 
J.  PHILLIPS. 


FOR  SALE — Cottage,  five  rooms  and  large  attic; 

about  one  acre;  plenty  of  fruit;  running  water 
in  house;  10  minutes  to  Harlem  Railroad;  50 
miles  to  New  York  City  .  Address  owner,  JOHN 
DODD,  Norwich,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 60-acre  poultry,  dairy  and  fruit 
farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey;  mile  from 
town  of  3,500,  1  mile  from  railroad,  55  miles 
from  New  York;  on  concrete  highway;  incubating 
capacity  2,400,  brooding  3,500,  laying  1,000  ;  6 
stall  cow  barn,  3  horse  stalls  in  main  barn; 
110  fruit,  trees  10  years  old;  town  water,  elec¬ 
tric  lights  throughout;  8-room  house,  hath, 
steam  heat  and  telephone;  now  stocked  and  go¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  3712,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Any  part  of  70  acres,  %  mile  from, 
town  of  3,500  in  Northern  New  Jersey; 
mile  from  railroad,  55  miles  from  New  York; 
town  water,  electric  lights,  phone,  etc.;  line 
bathing;  concrete  highway;  ideal  bungalow  or 
poultry  farm  site.  ADVERTISER  3713,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Central  or  Southern  New  Jersey,  5 
or  6  acres,  for  vegetable  and  chicken  farm; 
state  price  and  location.  R.  A.  EMMONS,  254 
West  25th  St,,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Orchard  View  Farm,  62 %  acres, 
level.  Finger  Lake  region;  very  productive 
orchard,  other  fruit;  good  buildings,  all  strict¬ 
ly  modern;  ideal  poultry  and  grain  farm;  elec¬ 
tric  plant;  owner’s  home  50  years;  conveniently 
located;  ill  health  only  reason  for  selling;  tine 
country  home;  write  for  particulars.  JOHN  I. 
BOWER,  Cayuga  Co.,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


FARM  labor  problem  solved!  Two  150-acre  15-cow 
farms  snle  by  side;  exchange  work;  will  rent 
to  two  brothers  or  two  friends  on  shares;  prem¬ 
ises  electrified;  schoolhouse  on  one  place;  pos¬ 
session  October  1  or  November  1;  will  pay  sal¬ 
ary  during  Winter;  six  villages  within  seven 
miles;  farms  known  as  "Aerator  Farms,”  on 
Heath  Hill,  Dickenson  Center,  N.  Y. ;  if  you  are 
an  all-round  farmer  and  mean  business,  write 
at  once  to  R.  E.  CONLIN,  M.D.,  agent;  ad¬ 
dress,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  247  acres;  good  buildings; 

in  town  of  Rosebooin,  Otsego  Co.  LIN ARD 
HOOSE,  R.  D.  3,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


$1,000  BUYS  a  5-acre  farm  near  Palm  Beach  in 
rapidly  growing  poultry  and  citrus  fruit  sec¬ 
tion;  good  markets;  hard-surfaced  roads;  two 
miles  from  town  and  Dixie  Highway;  small 
house  and  barn;  terms,  half  cash  and  balance  to 
.suit.  B.  W.  MULFORD,  Box  2t,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — 5-room  house  with  quarter  acre  lot 
and  6  acres  woodland,  near  Lakewood;  no 
agents.  Address  J.  S.  BURDGE,  Box  70,  R.  F 
D.  1,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


ROOMS  with  kitchen  privileges;  healthy 
tion.  FARMER,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


loca- 


FOR  SALE — Fine  175-acre  hay,  grain  and  dairy 
farm  in  Northern  Pennsylvania,  %  mile  of 
schools,  churches,  creamery  and  town;  well 
watered  and  fenced;  tractor  worked  fields;  land 
in  finest  state  of  cultivation  and  well  drained; 
30  acres  of  timber;  two  fine  barns;  large  granary 
and  tool  house;  fine  house;  buildings  alone 
worth  $10,000;  plenty  of  fruit  and  large  sugar 
bush;  price  $8,500.  ADVERTISER  3729,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 1  *4 -acre  poultry  plant,  stocked  and 
equipped;  fine  country  home;  near  market  and 
station;  16  miles  out.  SCHLITT,  Harrington 
Park,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm,  59  acres  or  more;  10- room 
house;  city  improvements;  level  land;  some 
stock,  poultry;  full  line  improved  farm  imple¬ 
ments;  50-100  miles  from  New  York  City;  not 
over  $10,000;  owner;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER 
3744,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE  country  home  in  Ulster  County, 
near  Kingston;  State  roads;  55  acres;  good 
buildings  and  water;  10- room  dwelling,  all  im¬ 
provements;  electricity,  telephone;  price  $12,- 
509,  including  stock,  crops,  tools.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3741,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


New  Jersey;  must  be  reasonable. 
SCHLENDER,  Rosebank,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


OTTO 


FARM  and  equipment  at  auction;  200-aere  farm, 
located  near  Fort  Plain,  Montgomery  County' 
N.  Y.,  will  be  sold  at  auction  on  Tuesday,  Au¬ 
gust  7,  beginning  at  10  a.  m. ;  farm  and  equip¬ 
ment  consists  of  30  head  of  cattle  a  horses, 
$10,000  worth  of  farm  machinery;  will  be  sold 
individually  or  collectively,  at  purchasers’  op¬ 
tion;  one  of  finest  farm  in  State;  Uoger  Bab- 
son  says  “the  Mohawk  Valley  offers  the  finest 
inducements  in  the  world”;  buildings  all  mod¬ 
ern;  fine  $15,000  L  barn;  artesian  well  in  milk 
house;  15  acres  w'oodlot;  machinery  of'  all  kinds; 
truck,  two  tractors,  stationary  engine,  tools  of 
every  description  to  handle  first-class  modern 
farm  plant;  owner  has  other  interests  and  will 
sacrifice;  take  New  York  or  West  Shore  to  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y.,  and  taxi  2%  miles,  to  sale.  Full 
particulars  and  terms,  address  owner,  A.  W. 
SNELL,  127  South  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


SALE  OF  FARM — 10  acres;  apple  orchard, 
grapevines,  pears,  plums,  black  cherries, 
blackberries;  crop  planted;  trucking  farm  im¬ 
plements;  chicken  houses,  barns,  brooder 
houses;  1,000  chickens;  chickens  200,  ducks  35, 
cow  (Guernsey)  1,  horse  1,  pigs  2;  house  newly 
painted;  excellent  condition;  newly  painted;  8 
rooms;  sun  parlor,  porch;  2  wells;  excellent 
drinking  water;  Asbury  Park  road  to  Farm¬ 
ingdale;  bus  from  passed  door  to  Freehold;  near 
school,  churches  and  store;  2,000  ft.  of  road 
frontage;  price  $6,500;  sale;  first  mortgage, 
$3,500.  ADVERTISER  3738,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TO  RENT — Camp  sites  bordering  small  secluded 
lake  in  Northern  New  Jersey;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  K.  M.  SKINNER,  Stillwater,  N.  J. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 9 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1033, 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 


Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FHER  TO  JOII  with  Bvni?MnNFV 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Houee  in  America— Eitab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


m* 


Cheapest  first 
cost.  No  up¬ 
keep.  The  easi¬ 
est  of  terms. 
Write 
day. 


need 


No 

lof 


^  -oyinf?  o 

naryeilo.  Get  the  Cham- 

’^STPPRlCES?“AIfe‘llsT“TERMS 
ena  have  silo  satisfaction  for  a  lifetime. 
Oil-filled  staves  planted  in  foundation 
combined  with  interlocking:  anchors  make 
Champion  the  best  silo  that  every  farmer 
can  ^^.^at^ric^^y  term. 

235  Mitchell  Bldg.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Does  your  Silo  lean? 


A  LEANING  silo  can’t  be  air  tight. 
That  is  why  the  Harder  is  made  rigid 
by  means  of  patent  Spline  Dowels  and 
square  tongue  and  grooved  staves. 

Our  free  book  “Saving  with  Silos1v 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  dairy¬ 
man.  Send  for  it. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 
Box  C,  Cobleskill, 

N.  Y. 


HARDER  SILO 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

£  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  1 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
\ — philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  (1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  NewYork 


EVERY  dollar  put  into  a  Unadilla 
Silo  comes  back  many  times 
during  its  long  life.  Its  clever  door- 
fastener  safety-ladder  makes  it 
possible  to  preserve  the  life  of  a 
Unadilla  indefinitely. 

You  get  at  silage  easier,  put  it 
on  the  stable  level  with  least  effort 
and  make  all  adjustments  in  perfect 
safety. 

Successful  dairymen  praise  the 
Unadilla  Silo  and  buy  it  a  second 
and  third  time. 

See  why  the  Unadilla  is  the 
most  economical  silo.  Write  for 
the  big  Unadilla  catalogue  and 
special  discount  on  earlyorders. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  G  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


When  you  come  from  the  fields 
at  Sundown 


There  are  25  styles  and  sizes  of  Dele  o- 
Light  Plants,  one  to  fit  your  needs.  W e 
also  manufacture  Delco-Light  W ater 
Systems,  the  Delco-Light  Washing 
Machine  and  Frizidatre,  the  Electric 
Refrigerator.  All  Products  made  for 
32  and  1 10  molt  Direct  or  Alternating 
Current  Service. 

Prices  $260  and  up 


When  you  come  from  the  fields 
at  sundown,  what  a  wonderful 
satisfaction  it  is  to  know  that, 
because  of  Delco-Light,  you 
have  been  able  to  spend  a 
longer  and  more  profitable  day 
in  farm  work — when  time  is 
at  a  premium,  when  every 
hour  counts. 

This  has  been  made  possible 
because  Delco-Light  helps  you 
to  do  the  chores  more  quickly, 
more  easily  and  better. 

You  turn  a  switch  and  every 
corner  of  the  barn  is  brilliantly 
lighted  with  safe,  clean  electric 


lights.  How  easy  it  is  to  slip 
the  harness  from  the  tired 
horses  and  bed  them.  How 
easy  to  turn  a  tap  at  the  trough 
and  water  them  with  fresh,  cool, 
running  water,  until  every 
animal  is  satisfied. 

And  the  advantages  of  Delco- 
Light  in  the  house  are  just  as 
many  and  important. 

See  your  local  dealer.  He  will 
tell  you  how  little  it  really  costs 
to  put  Delco-Light  on  your 
farm,  and  about  a  payment 
plan  made  so  easy  that  you 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  43  Warren  St.,  NewYork  City 
E.  B.  Dunigan,  715  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


AjeuuiiticUJit; 

DELCO  -LIGHT 


Delco-Light  Company,  Dayton,  O. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation,  the 
Delco-Light  catalog,  prices  and  details 
of  easy  payment  plan. 

flame - - - 

Street  (or  R.  P.  D.) - 


More  than  190.000  Satisfied  Users  - 


Tcywn - - 

County - State 


and  NOW 

as  changed  conditions  demand  the  wire¬ 
less  so  does  modern  farm  use  demand 


a  salt  that  is  Quick  dissolving! 


NEW-DAY  knowledge  marks  the 
end  of  the  old  belief  that  salt  is 
“just  salt.”  Ordinary  salt  is  Cube 
shape.  Hard  and  comparatively  non- 
porous,  slow  to  dissolve— slow  in 
penetration.  Another  looks  like  a 

Crystal  of  glass — flaky  but  hard,  slow  dissolv¬ 
ing  and  of  low  penetrative  value.  _ 

Colonial  Special  Fanners  Salt  is  a  soft, 

COLONIAL 

Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  beats  Block  Salt  for  cattle  feeding.  It  is  pure,  evaporated 
Salt — never  causes  sore  tongues  or  sore  mouths  —  always  insures  animals  getting  enough. 


porous  Flake— that  instantly  dissolves  and 
does  not  form  in  wasteful  lumps  likeordinary 
salt.  Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  is  all  salt 
—pure  salt  with  all  the  moisture  removed. 
Packed  in  a  branded  70-pound  bag,  which  is  as 
big  as  a  100-pound  bag  of  ordinary  salt.  The 
linenized  material  makes  fine  toweling. 

Send  for  "Meat  Curing  and 
Butter  Making  on  the  Farm." 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  CO.,  Akron,  O. 
Chicago  Buffalo  Boston  Atlanta 


SPECIAL 

FARMERS 


SALT 


Roofing 

Factory 

Prices 


s 


"Rao”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Cnmp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
ngs.  Sidings,  WBllboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
it  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
letter  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “  Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

iave  great  durability — many  customers  report  15  and 
*0  years'  eervice.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for  Book 
__________  No.  178 

low  PRICED  GARAGES  * 

lowest  prices  on  Keady-Made 
Hre-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
ip  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

823-873  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  II  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,  oec 
guarantee  editorial  page.  • 
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Principles  of  Business  Co-operation 


ST  EXPERIENCE.— We  have  had  a  lot 
>f  good  experience  in  the  field  of  co-opera- 
ive  buying  and  .selling  during  the  past  10 
rears,  and  some  not  so  good,  but  the  great 
nass  of  evidence  should  leave  us  in  an  op- 
imistic  frame  of  mind  rather  than  the  op¬ 
posite.  One  may  say  therefore  that  it  as  nearly  time 
to  venture  into  this  forest  of  experience  and  draw 
out  some  conclusions.  Whether  these  will  be  of  any 
use  after  they  are  drawn  is  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  for  there  are  situations  wherein  past  experi¬ 
ences  seems  to  have  little  influence  in  guiding  those 
who  desire  to  initiate  some  new  undertaking. 

SOME  ELEMENTS  CONCERNED.— Since  co-op¬ 
erative  buying  and  selling  in  its  relation  to  the 
farmer  has  been  instituted  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  farmers  participating,  on  ?  n  Rurally  conclude 
that  the  movement  must  be  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance  to  these  men,  at  least  more  so  than  to  individ¬ 


uals  who  have  not  seen  fit  to  participate.  Since  these 
men  are  the  only  ones  vitally  concerned,  it  is  only 
fair  to  conclude  that  loyalty  to  each  other  and 
to  their  association  is  of  primary  importance, 
but  there  are  occasional  indications  of  dis¬ 
loyalty,  and  this  lack  of  confidence  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  most  discouraging  elements 
in  the  co-operative  movement.  Since  the  intent  of 
the  movement  is  to  relieve  or  improve  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  marketing  conditions,  and  since  the  individual 
farmers  can  do  little  acting  independently,  it  should 
not  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  understand  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  united  agreement.  Men  who  are  other¬ 
wise  reasonably  intelligent  and,  admitting  that  their 
salvation  in  marketing  seems  to  be  through  the 
agency  of  co-operation,  have  been  known  suddenly 
to  disregard  all  sense  of  fairness  toward  their  fel¬ 
low’  members  and  sell  out,  refuse  to  play  the  game 
like  men,  leaving  the  burden  and  responsibilities  in¬ 


curred  on  the  shoulders  of  the  more  sincere  mem¬ 
bers.  The  inclusion  of  these  men,  or  men  of  simi¬ 
lar  frame  of  mind,  in  a  co-operative  movement  adds 
to  it  nothing  in  strength.  In  the  absence  of  loyalty 
among  those  who  participate  any  undertaking  be¬ 
comes  a  joke,  and  reflects  against  the  intelligence  of 
the  farmer.  In  order  to  safeguard  the  movement, 
and  as  a  protection  to  those  wrho  are  in  earnest 
there  seems  to  be  no  better  instrument  to  compel  re¬ 
spect  than  a  definite  contract  binding  and  enforce¬ 
able  which  need  not  be  entered  into  by  anyone  who 
has  not  sufficient  faith  in  himself,  Ms  fellow’  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  objective  which  he  desires  to  obtain. 

CAPITAL  AND  CREDIT.— Time  was  when  it 
seemed  as  though  all  that  was  needed  to  remedy  the 
situation  was  a  desire  to  co-operate  and  lo !  the 
thing  was  done;  it  should  succeed  anyhow.  Ex¬ 
perience  seems  to  show  that  in  co-operative  market¬ 
ing  or  purchasing,  capital  and  credit  are  just  as 
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necessary  as  In  the  conduct  of  any  business.  It 
should  not  be  difficult  to  agree  conclusively  that 
adequate  working  capital  and  credit  go  hand  in 
hand  with  loyalty  among  members.  The  need  for 
subscribing  working  capital  either  in  the  form  of 
cash  or  credit  has  cooled  the  enthusiasm  of  many 
an  otherwise  earnest  advocate  of  co-operation 
among  farmers.  Where  an  association  is  created  to 
purchase  supplies  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  more 
capital  is  required  to  handle  the  business  than  would 
be  the  case  where  commodities  are  pooled  to  be 
graded  and  sold,  for  in  the  latter  case  as  soon  as 
the  commodity  is  assembled  and  warehoused,  it  can 
be  used  as  collateral  upon  which  to  procure  loans 
from  banks  to  pay  current  expenses.  But  where 
supplies  have  to  be  purchased  in  advance  of 
distribution,  and  frequently  before  the  pooled 
orders  are  assembled,  both  cash  and  credit  become 
altogether  essential.  Adequate  capitalization  is  ob¬ 
viously  necessary. 

WEAKENING  TIIE  ORGANIZATION.— A  most 
unreasonable  practice  is  that  where  a  member  (?) 
will  purchase  his  supplies,  or  sell  his  product  outside 
of  the  agency  of  his  co-operative,  temporarily  at 
least,  on  the  excuse  that  he  can  purchase  or  sell  to 
what  appears  to  him  a  few  cents  personal  advantage. 
This  short-sighted  practice  will  result  in  the  weak¬ 
ening  of  any  co-operative  movement.  Following 
the  point  that  adequate  working  capital  is  necessary, 
a  successful  co-operative  must  also  be  assured  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  to  be  handled.  A  co-operative  can 
effect  certain  economies  in  purchasing  and  selling 
only  by  handling  large  volume,  and  where  the  in¬ 
dividuals  withhold  their  orders,  or  sell  through 
competitive  agencies,  they  directly  weaken  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  their  co-operative  agency.  Unless  a  mem¬ 
ber  deals  through  his  agency  how  can  he  expect  it 
to  compete  with  private  agencies?  Here  again  we 
see  the  need  of  some  definite  form  of  agreement  to 
be  entered  into  only  by  those  who  earnestly  desire 
to  help  one  another  and  themselves. 

UNDUE  EXPENSE.— There  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  some  co-operative  undertakings  have  in¬ 
curred  overhead  and  operating  expenses  beyond  the 
dictates  of  reason  or  the  merits  of  the  case.  This 
state  of  affairs,  in  some  instances,  was  inevitable  in 
the  accumulation  of  experience,  but  examples  of 
this  kind  are  not  more  numerous  among  co-opera¬ 
tives  than  among  similar  private  commercial  under¬ 
takings.  Boards  of  directors  have  learned  to  exer¬ 
cise  greater  oversight  of  the  business  of  their  asso¬ 
ciations,  at  least  along  the  line  of  determining  poli¬ 
cies.  They  have  learned,  or  should  now  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  wisdom  of  not  spending  money  or  in¬ 
curring  expenses  until  legitimate  funds  for  that 
purpose  are  actually  available.  In  the  continued 
absence  of  greater  definiteness  concerning  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  to  be  handled,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  the  officers  to  see  clearly  ahead,  and  be  able  to 
anticipate  and  wisely  budget  the  expenditures  for 
the  current  year.  The  same  degree  of  rigid  economy 
in  the  management  of  a  co-operative  should  be  ex¬ 
ercised  as  in  the  conduct  of  a  private  business  op¬ 
erated  for  profit. 

PERSONAL  CONTACT  NEEDED.— The  distance 
that  the  individual  member  resides  from  the  center 
of  activities  of  his  co-operative  association  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  serious  handicap,  for  personal  contact 
has  its  great  value  in  keeping  the  members  in  touch 
with  affairs.  Apparently  the  best  solution  for  this 
is  for  the  continued  development  of  local  units 
through  which  the  members  exercise  their  repre¬ 
sentation  and  pool  their  business.  The  indifferent 
attitude  of  some  members  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rights  is  to  be  deplored.  The  co-operative  move¬ 
ment  will  be  as  strong  and  successful  as  the  in¬ 
dividual  members  make  it. 

CONCLUSIONS. — To  go  further  into  the  various 
phases,  and  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  individual  members  to  one  another  in  de¬ 
veloping  co-operative  purchasing  and  selling  asso¬ 
ciations,  would  only  serve  to  lengthen  the  discus¬ 
sion  and  would  in  no  degree  shift  the  burden  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  from  the  shoulders  of  the  individuals 
who  seek  through  this  agency  to  derive  greater  grati¬ 
fication  from  their  labor.  Co-operative  buying  and 
selling  is  of  direct  concern  to  those  who  have  faith 
in  the  principles,  and  courage  in  their  ability  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  direct  the  movement.  There  is  no  place 
for  the  chronic  kicker  or  the  doubting  Thomas  who, 
“waiting  to  see  how  it  comes- out,”  is  at  once  more 
of  a  drag  than  a  help  to  co-operation  among  farm¬ 
ers.  Brieliy  summarized  therefore  some  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  that  we  can  draAv  today  from  the  past  10 
years  of  experience,  as  affecting  directly  the  future 
success  of  the  co-operative  movement  are: 

1.  Loyalty  and  dependability  between  those  who 
desire  to  participate. 


2.  Adequate  capital  and  credit. 

3.  Volume  of  business. 

4.  Binding,  enforceable  contracts. 

5.  Active  local  units.  f.  e.  Robertson. 


Wild  Seedlings  Poor  Stock 

MAY  I  add  a  little  to  the  discussion  of  wild  apple 
seedlings  on  page  966?  I  have  tried  to  use 
hundreds  of  pasture  seedlings,  but  have  scarcely 
one  strictly  first-class  bearing  tree  to  show  for  my 
pains.  In  the  first  place,  such  stock  is  poor.  The 
seedlings  themselves  are  mostly  from  wild  fruit.  The 
growth  is  often  gnarled,  thorny  and  bushy  by  nature, 
and  the  wood  cross-grained  texture  that  does  not 
graft  well,  nor  unite  closely  with  the  scion.  Many 
grafts  die  or  blow  off  within  a  few  years.  Very  sel¬ 
dom  does  a  handsome,  sightly  tree  result.  Even  roots 
may  be  poor,  because  of  early  competition  with  other 
pasture  growth.  Stock  seedlings,  as  well  as  a  scion, 
should  have  pedigree  back  of  it.  Seedlings  from  va¬ 
rieties  like  Spy,  Baldwin  or  Ben  Davis  show  their 
thrifty,  clean-growing  parentage  when  grafted  or 
budded.  A  commercial  fruit  grower  or  farmer 
would  better  confine  his  efforts  to  making  over  his 
trees  of  undesirable  varieties,  or  to«grafting  sprouts 


"I  I  is  hat  is  in  the  ring.”  This  is  little  Robert  Oldro 
of  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  Eleven  months  old  and 
already  a  farmer  !  The  best  crop  any  farm  can  produce. 


from  trees  that  die  to  below  the  original  graft  or 
bud. 

Ungrafted  seedlings  of  good  quality  can  be  had 
from  nurserymen,  ‘but  I  have  not  found  that  they 
repay  the  bother  and  delay,  even  if  the  orchardist 
is  handy  at  thudding  and  grafting.  I  have  used 
homemade  trees  chiefly  for  replacements,  as,  being 
right  at  hand,  they  can  be  moved  when  quite  large 
and  put  into  atpartly  grown  orchard. 

Good  grafted  trees  can  be  bought  cheaply  from 
wholesale  nurserymen  if  one  does  a  little  shopping. 
Many  such  concerns  have  surplus  stock  of  some  va¬ 
rieties  and  sizes.  By  writing  to  a  dozen  of  them,  ask¬ 
ing  for  offers  on  larger  quantities,  it  is  often  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  whatever  is  needed  at  very  low  prices. 
Hundreds  of  my  trees,  as  good  as  any,  cost  me  from 
3c  to  Sc  each  in  times  before  the  war.  I  bought  by 
the  thousand,  and  neighbors  took  what  I  didn’t  need. 
An  orchardist  cannot  compete  with  nurserymen, 
especially  if  he  buys  at  lowest  prices.  G.  b.  f. 


Life  in  the  New  York  Hill  Country 

I  HAVE  a  neighbor  who  owns  211  acres  of  fine 
valley,  mostly  plow  land.  He  has  raised  five 
boys  and  three  girls,  and  he  with  his  wife  is  de¬ 
serted,  except  a  couple  of  small  grandchildren 
which  one  of  the  girls  leaves  with  them.  Recently 
I  saw  him  driving  a  team  and  leading  another,  try¬ 
ing  to  get  in  some  stuff,  and  he  is  a  man  well  past 
60.  Around  me  there  are  six  big  farms  and  as 
many  small  places  abandoned  and  going  back  to 
nature.  Usually  some  one  lives  on  them  or  they 
produce  a  little  hay  and  buckwheat,  but  this  season 
was  too  dry,  and  there  will  be  little  output,  though 
this  is  a  fine  farming  country.  Over  the  hills  it  is 
worse.  Many  men  have  gone  to  town,  and  others 
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are  working  their  teams  on  the  highways,  leaving 
good  farms  idle. 

Personally  I  get  by  fairly  well.  I  have  150  acres 
of  good  land,  all  of  which,  except  40  acres  mostly 
Alfalfa,  is  fenced  in  big  pastures  whex-e  about  100 
sheep  and  half  a  dozen  cows  luxuriate.  Just  now 
I  am  working  desperately  to  get  some  in  the  barn 
to  winter  the  stock,  but  it  looks  as  if  the  cows 
would  have  to  leave  us.  The  sheep  run  to  Christ- 
mas  on  the  Alfalfa  fields,  and  ai'e  out  again  in 
April,  so  it  is  not  such  a  job  to  feed  them.  b.  l.  h. 


Construction  of  Concrete  Steps 

I  wish  to  build  concrete  steps  in  place  of  wooden 
ones,  with  piers  on  sides,  from  the  front  porch  to  the 
walk.  I  have  plenty  of  stones  of  all  sizes  and  intend 
to  mix  them  with  a  three  to  one  sand  and  concrete 
mixture.  Will  you  show  how  a  form  will  look  and 
how  to  make  the  form?  Are  the  front  edges  of  the 
steps  finished  by  a  rounding  tool,  or  are  they  left  as 
they  are  when  the  form  is  removed?  After  the  form 
is  removed  what  is  done  to  give  the  sides  an  even  ap¬ 
pearance?  R.  A.  i.. 

THERE  ax-e  two  ways  in  which  he  can  build  these 
steps.  If  steps  and  side  walls  or  ramps  ai-e 
built  at  the  same  time  form  construction  is  more 
complicated,  therefore  it  is  easier  to  build  them  sep¬ 
arately.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  which  is 


built  fix-st,  but  I  would  advise  building  steps  first.  • 
If  the  Avails  or  ramps  are  built  first,  build  foi-ms  the 
size  desired,  and  fill  in  with  concrete,  (one  of  ce¬ 
ment,  two  of  sand  and  four  of  gravel  or  crushed 
stone.)  This  form  should  be  allowed  to  stand  24 
hours  befoi-e  removing.  After  filling  form  to  Avithin 
%  in.  of  top  with  this  mixture,  use  only  cement  and 
sand  for  top,  so  it  can  be  nibbed  down  to  a  smooth 
finish  with  a  wood  float.  When  the  forms  are  re¬ 
moved  if  there  are  any  small  holes  use  this  also  to 
fill  up  holes  and  rub  smooth  with  Avood  float.  Wet 
the  sui-face  of  the  set  concrete  before  applying  new. 

If  the  steps  are  built  on  a  slope,  the  ground  should 
be  well  packed  or  tamped,  so  it  will  hold  the  con¬ 


form  for  Building  Steps.  Fig.  J/J/3 


Crete  without  any  settlement.  If  this  is  done  thor¬ 
oughly  it  will  not  need  to  be  reinforced.  The  forms 
for  the  steps  consist  of  tivo  planks  held  against  side 
Avails  by  2x4  in.  boards  and  wedges  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  (Fig  442).  To  these  are  nailed  2x4  in. 
boards  which  come  to  within  a  couple  of  inches  of 
the  tread.  To  the  2x4’s  are  nailed  the  cross  planks 
(about  2x8  in.)  which  form  the  risers. 

If  the  steps  are  built  first  build  according  to  Fig. 
443.  If  the  side  walls  are  built  after  the  steps,  be 
careful  that  the  walls  do  not  project  over  the  end  of 
the  steps,  for  if  the  ramps  rest  on  the  steps  they 
are  liable  to  be  broken.  By  putting  in  the  steps 
first,  construction  of  the  forms  for  side  Avails  is  made 
somewhat  more  difficult,  Aidiile  actual  building  of 
the  steps  is  simplified.  If  a  nosing  is  desired  on  the 
step  the  f omi  board  for  the  riser  must  be  cut  to 
have  a  recess  on  its  face  corresponding  to  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  molding,  or  the 
same  result  can  be  secured  by  making  the  form 
board  for  the  riser  in  two  pieces  and  using  a  suitable 
strip  of  molding  nailed  to  the  top  of  this  strip  to 
provide  the  desired  shape  for  the  tread  nosing. 

After  removing  the  forms,  the  whole  work  should 
be  covered  with  straw  well  Avetted  to  keep  the  con¬ 
crete  from  drying  out  too  rapidly  for  two  or  three 
days.  WM.  PERKINS. 


Grading  and  Boxing  Apples 

BATING  WITH  THE  EYES.— Did  you  ever  stop 
to  til  ink  liow  people  “eat  apples  with  their 
eyes”?  That  sounds  like  a  queer  question,  hut  let's 
stop  and  consider  it.  Suppose  we  take  any  average 
person,  place  him  in  front  of  a  box  with  20  or  30 
apples  in  it,  and  tell  him  to  take  his  choice.  Sup¬ 
pose  further  that  all  those  apples  are  of  good  size, 
and  in  good  condition,  but  vary  in  color.  Some  are 
yellow,  some  are  Greenings,  and  the  rest  are  varying 
shades  of  red,  all  the  way  from  a  light  to  a  deep  red. 
Now,  which  apples  will  he  take?  Nine  chances  out 
of  10  he  will  pick  out  those  that  have  the  deepest 


First  layer.  Second  layer. 
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shades  of  red.  Why?  Because  with  the  average 
person,  unfamiliar  with  the  different  varieties  of 
apples,  the  word  “apple”  brings  a  mental  picture  of 
a  large  red  apple.  It  seems  to  be  natural  for  a  per¬ 
son  to  associate  red  color  with  quality  in  apples. 
This  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  grower  who 
caters  to  a  fancy  market,  and  uniformity  in  color  is 
one  of  the  requirements  in  all  grading  and  packing 
work  with  apples,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
sold  to  a  fancy  trade  or  a  general  trade.  But  what 
is  definition  of  grading?  It  is  the  separation  of 
fruit  into  classes  as  determined  by  size,  color,  and 
condition.  Grading  has  the  following  four  advan¬ 
tages  :  1.  The  keeping  qualities  are  improved,  be¬ 

cause  the  poor  stuff  is  eliminated.  2. 

The  apples  bring  better  prices.  3.  It 
is  the  poor  ungraded  fruit  that  gluts 
the  market.  4.  Grading  has  made  it 
possible  to  establish  brands  and  stand¬ 
ards,  and  the  buying  public  is  thereby 
better  protected. 

GRADES  IN  PACKING— There  are 
three  grades  of  box-packed  apples,  as 
follows :  Extra  fancy,  fancy  and 
choice.  Apples  grading  extra  fancy 
are  almost  perfect  in  condition,  free 
from  blemish,  bruises,  spots,  worm- 
holes,  etc.,  and  if  red  each  apple  must 
be  at  least  75  per  cent  red.  Fancy  ap¬ 
ples  do  not  quite  come  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  set  for  extra  fancy,  and  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  a  few  minor  bruises  or 
blemishes,  but  not  enough  to  detract 
from  their  eating  or  cooking  qualities. 

The  color  requirement  is  only  50  per 
cent  red.  Choice,  or,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  known,  the  “C”  grade,  has  no 
color  requirement  at  all,  and  apples 
that  would  have  poor  keeping  qualities 
are  the  only  ones  eliminated.  ;,Each  box 
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two  sheets  of  paper,  similar  to  wrapping  paper,  each 
IS  by  2G  in.  in  size.  These  protect  the  apples  from 
dirt,  and  to  a  certain  extent  from  bruising.  Each  ap¬ 
ple  is  wrapped  in  a  separate  piece  of  paper  before 
packing  because  if  they  are  worth  going  into  a  box 
pack,  they  are  certainly  worth  being  wrapped.  The 
paper  used  is  a  light  grade,  similar  to  a  tissue  paper, 
and  comes  in  two  sizes,  SxS  in.  and  9x9  in.  When 
wrapping,  the  paper  is  spread  out  on  the  palm  of 
the  left  hand,  and  the  apple  placed  on  it  with  the 
stem  toward  the  person  wrapping.  The  right  hand, 
is  carried  along  the  edge  of  the  left  hand,  from  the 
wrist  to  the  finger  tips,  and  the  papel*  is  brought  to¬ 
gether  by  means  of  the  crotch  formed  by  the  ex¬ 
tended  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand.  The 
right  hand  is  carried  far  enough  forward  to  bring 
the  paper  well  up  around  the  apple,  and  does  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  wrapping  operation.  The  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  are  then  closed  over  the  palm,  fold¬ 
ing  the  free  ends  of  the  wrap  back  over  the  apple, 
thus  completing  the  operation. 

PACKING.— The  wrapped  apple  is  then  placed  in 
the  box.  The  equipment  of  a  box  packer  consists  of 
a  table  for  holding  the  apples,  a  bench  on  the  side  of 
the  table  to  hold  the  box,  and  a  shelf  in  a  convenient 
position  near  the  box  to  hold  the  wraps.  The  box  is 
held  at  an  angle  inclining  toward  the  packer,  thus 
making  it  easier  to  form  the  pack.  All  boxed  apples 
are  packed  so  as  to  form  a  bulge  at  the  center.  This 
is  done  to  hold  the  apples  tight  in  the  *box,  and  pre¬ 
vents  bruising.  This  is  done  in  many  ways ;  some 
packers  place  larger  apples  in  the  center  than  at  the 
ends,  and  others  place  the  center  apples  end  to  end, 
or  side  to  side,  whichever  way  will  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  effect.  There  are  two  general  methods  of  ar¬ 
ranging  the  apples  in  the  box.  These  are  known  as 
the  2-2  pack,  and  the  3-2  pack.  The  numbers  refer 
to  the  number  of  apples  across  the  end  of  the  box. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  will  explain  these 
two  packs  better  than  words. 

UNIFORMITY  NECESSARY.  —  The  •method  of 
packing  to  use  depends  on  the  size  of  the  apple. 
There  is  also  a  3-3  pack  and  a  2-1  pack,  the  former 
for  smaller  apples  and  the  latter  for  larger  ones.  It 
is  important  that  the  apples  be  packed  in  compara- 
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A  Rejected  Federal  Land  Bank  Loan 

WE  frequently  have  letters  from  readers  who 
are  disappointed  and  indignant  because  they 
cannot  obtain  a  loan  on  what  they  call  good  farm 
property.  Here  are  the  records  of  one  such  case  in 
New  Jersey.  A  workman  in  electrical  outfits  bought 
a  place  on  the  seacoast.  It  is  a  large  tract,  mostly 
salt  marsh  and  swamp — an  old  hunting  property. 
This  man  gave  a  mortgage  when  he  bought.  Now 
he  wants  to  pay  off  this  mortgage  and  obtain  an  in¬ 
come  for  clearing  some  of  the  land  for  farming  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  reported  that  no  farming  is  now  done. 
There  is  a  garden  and  a  flock  of  poultry.  The  in- 
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of  apples  has  certain  markings,  and 
these  denote  the  variety,  grade,  num¬ 
ber  of  apples  in  the  box,  the  party  re¬ 
sponsible  for  packing,  and  the  place 
where  grown  or  the  grower.  Thus,  if 
necessary,  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  box 
back  to  its  origin.  Grading  is  done 
in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  hand  or 
machine.  From  50  to  75  ‘bushels  per  day  can  be 
graded  by  hand,  or  from  500  to  1,000  bushels  by  ma¬ 
chine.  With  machine  grading,  the  weight  and  size 
of  the  apple  are  the  factors  used  to  determine  the 
grade  it  shall  be  placed  in.  Of  course  all  the  ap¬ 
ples  must  be-  of  the  same  size  and  variety  in  order 
to  do  this  satisfactorily.  After  grading,  the  next 
step  in  the  preparation  for  market  is  packing.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  packed  in  both  boxes  and  barrels,  but  the 
box  is  a  much  neater  pack,  and  the  one  with  which 
the  average  person  is  probably  most  familiar. 

THE  STANDARD  BOX. — The  standard  size  apple 
box  does  not  contain  a  bushel,  as  many  people  seem 
to  think.  It  is  lO1^  in.  deep,  ll1/^  in.  wide  and  18  in. 
long,  inside  measurements.  The  liner  is  the  first 
thing  that  goes  into  the  box.  This  is  composed  of 


Some  tremendous  crops  of  onions  are  grown  in  Southern  New  Jersey,  tinder 
the  over-head  system  of  irrigation.  How  onions  look  as  they  are  being  har¬ 
vested  is  shown  above.  This  land  is  made  very  rich  to  begin  with  and  strong 
vital  seed  is  used.  The  onions  are  kept  clean  and  whenever  there  is  the 
slightest  need  of  water  a  spray  is  turned  on  through  the  overhead  pipes 
which  are  seen  running  through  the  field.  The  result  is  that  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  high  feeding,  clean  culture  and  abundant  water  produce  fine  onions 
and  they  are  handled  usually  with  a  good  profit. 


tively  tight,  the  reason  of  course  being  to  prevent 
bruising.  It  is  also  important  that  the  number  of 
apples  in  each  row  be  uniform  throughout  the  pack. 
The  apple  is  placed  in  the  pack  with  the  stem  to¬ 
ward  the  packer,  and  the  fold  of  the  wrap  is  placed 
on  the  bottom.  Proficiency  in  packing  naturally 
comes  with  practice.  At  first  it  will  be  awkward, 
especially  the  wrapping.  It  will  be  difficult  to  get 
the  wrapper  on  tight  without  tearing  it.  But  as 
practice  continues  the  work  becomes  more  or  less 
mechanical,  and  the  packer  will  wonder  why  it  took 
him  so  long  to  learn  such  a  simple  operation.  And 
a  well-packed  box,  uniform  in  every  way,  has  a  neat 
appearance,  and  this,  together  with  the  quality 
found  in  extra  fancy  apples,  offers  no  small  tempta¬ 
tion  to  a  buyer.  h.  w.  Baldwin. 


come  is  mostly  derived  from  salt  hay,  used  largely 
in  ice  houses.  The  salt  marsh  is  considered  waste 
land. 

Now  this  man  applied  to  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
for  a  loan.  As  is  usual,  an  appraiser  was  sent  to 
view  the  property,  and  he  makes  the  following  re¬ 
port  : 

This  is  not  a  farm,  but  a  salt  hay  and  timber  propo¬ 
sition.  This  has  some  of  the  best  timber  I  have  seen  in 
the  State.  I  measured  white  cedar  40  in.  in  diameter 
that  would  measure  1,200  to  1.500  board  feet.  There  is 
a  swamp  area  of  five  or  10  acres  that  will  run  about 
six  large  white  cedars  per  acre.  This  timber  can  be  got 
out  in  Winter  when  frozen,  or  in  Summer  when  it  is 
very  dry.  There  are  a  great  many  pines  of  native 
growth.  One  area  has  a  large  amount  of  floor  maple 
stock.  I  have  tried  to  be  conservative,  but  I  think  this 
is  a  very  valuable  piece  of  timber.  The 
salt  marshes  have  recently  been  drained 
by  the  State  for  mosquitoes,  and  this  area 
is  very  good  hay  land.  He  can  cut  ap¬ 
proximately  100  tons  of  hay.  This  is  an 
old  hunting  preserve,  formerly  owned  by 
New  York  parties,  and  even  now  it  u  a 
good  territory  for  duck  hunting.  The  ap¬ 
plicant  has  a  sawing  outfit  for  sawing 
down  trees,  cutting  cordwood  and  even 
boards  for  crate  work.  Forest  fires  two 
years  ago  took  one  corner  of  this  area,  and 
he  is  clearing  out  the  burned  trees,  selling 
them  for  firewood,  and  intends  to  clear 
this  for  farming.  The  man  is  getting  in¬ 
come  from  hay,  swamp  huckleberries, 
cordwood  and  making  cranberry  crates 
from  pine  to  bring  in  a  fair  income.  He 
has  steady  income  the  year  around.  He 
seems  to  be  a  busy  man,  likes  the  place 
and  work,  has  a  good  comfortable  house 
built  for  a  lodge  and  clubhouse,  and  I 
believe  this  is  a  perfectly  goxl  safe  prop¬ 
osition  if  it  comes  within  the  Farm  Loan 
act.  He  does  not  intend  to  clear  off  tim¬ 
ber.  but  just  thin  out  for  tne  good  of  the 
woodlot. 

The  report  of  the  loan  committee 
was  along  the  same  line.  The  directors 
of  the  bank  decided  to  refuse  a  loan. 
They  say  that  while  the  property  offers 
a  chance  for  a  man  to  earn  a  living,  it 
cannot  be  called  standard  farm  prop¬ 
erty.  Before  this  man  went  to  the 
property  it  was  vacant  for  some  time. 
Should  he  leave  it  there  would  be  a 
good  chance  of  its  being  vacant  again. 
The  joint  stock  bank  took  the  same 
position,  on  the  conclusion  that  “the 
loan  applied  for  is  not  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes.” 

Naturally  the  man  who  asked  for  the  loan  is  very 
indignant.  He  writes  us  : 

“Do  you  not  think  that  this  is  a  joke  to  think  that 
I  am  conducting  a  218-acre  'blacksmith  shop  or  a 
Chinese  laundry!” 

Now  let  us  put  the  case  up  to  you.  Would  you 
lend  money  on  such  a  proposition  for  a  long  term 
investment,  knowing  that  when  the  timber  has  been 
cut  the  salt  marsh  would  have  little  value? 


They  tell  us  that  the  wooden  washtub  has  practically 
disappeared  from  the  market. 

There  was  a  man  who  was  urged  to  screen  his  win¬ 
dows  against  flies  and  mosquitoes.  He  said  he  would 
compromise  by  screening  half  the  windows,  and  if  that 
worked  he  would  have  the  rest  done.  About  like  any 
attempt  to  “taper  off”  or  compromise  with  trouble. 
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Potash  pays — on  “  dollar  wheat!” 


NEW  York  State  raised 
8,678,000  bushels  of 
winter  wheat  last  season,  an 
average  of  19  bushels  per 
acre.  Were  you  above  or 
below  the  average  ? 

With  “dollar  wheat,”  you  must 
increase  the  yicld-per-acre  if  you 
are  to  make  a  profit.  Don’t 
worry  about  the  wheat  market — 
it  is  not  the  price  but  the  yield  that 
counts;  it  costs  just  as  much  to 
raise  a  small  crop  as  it  does  a 
large  one.  A  few  bushels  more 
from  each  acre  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  profit  and  loss. 

Wheat  is  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  crops  to  fertilize,  because 
a  small  increased  yield  not  only 
pays  for  the  fertilizer  but  leaves 
a  real  profit. 

A  fertilizer  containing  a  high 
unit  of  potash 
will  pay  even 
with  wheat  at 
a  dollar.  A 
common  win¬ 
ter  wheat  for¬ 
mula  is3-10-2>^. 
A  recent  series 
of  experiments 
proved  that  it 
was  very  profit¬ 
able  to  increase 
the  potash  in 
this  formula. 


The  results  were  : 

300  lbs.  of  3-10-21/2  to  the 
acre  produced  24  bushels. 

300  lbs.  of  3-10-5  to  the  acre 
produced  31  bushels. 

This  shows  a  positive  increased 
yield  of  7  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Even  at  80c  these  7  bushels  are 
worth  $5.60,  but  the  2 K  additional 
units  of  potash  cost  only  6 oc,  mak¬ 
ing  a  net  profit  created  by  the  ad¬ 
ditional  potash  of  $5. 00  per  acre. 

Buy  mixed  fertilizer,  but  be 
sure  the  potash  unit  is  high.  Pot¬ 
ash  Pays.  It  not  only  lengthens 
the  head  and  makesplump,  hard 
grain  that  does  not  shrink  in  dry¬ 
ing,  but  it  will  help  you  get  a 
good  stand  of  clover  or  grass. 

German  Potash  is  plentiful 
now.  You  can  get  it  if  you  want  it. 

Your  dealer  has  Genuine  Ger¬ 
man  potash  in  stock,  either  in  the 
form  of  mixed  fertilizer  or  in  200 
pound  sacks.  Should  he  be  tem¬ 
porarily  out  of  it,  write  us  and 
we  will  tell  you  how  and  where 
to  get  it  in  the  grade  you  wish. 

Since  May  1, 1923,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  German  Potash,  formerly 
managed  in  this  country  by  the 
German  Kali  Works  and  the 
Potash  Syndicate,  has  been  con¬ 
trolled  by  the 

POTASH  IMPORTING  COR¬ 
PORATION  OF  AMERICA 

NEW  YORK 
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Genuine  German 


POTASH 


/or  Seed, 
from  crops 
of  as  high  as 
42  bu.  per  acre 


Sowing  such  vigorous,  healthy  seed  will  pay  you  ! 
Cleaned  right— no  cockle,  rye,  garlic,  other  weeds. 
Low  cost  will  surprise  you.  Plain  guarantee— let  us 
explain.  Catalog  and  samples  free  ’'Write  today. 

A.H.  HOFFMAN. Inc.. Landisville,  Lane. Co.,  Pa. 


5nnn  nnft  cabbage, cauliflower 

,UUU,VUV  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  CELERY  PLANTS 

Cabbage  (AH  Varieties)  $1.75  per  1,000  ;  5,000— $8.  Cauli- 
flower  (Snowball),  $4.50  per  1,000  ;  5,000 — $20.  Brussels 
Sprouts.  $2.50  per  1,000  ;  5,000— $12.  Celery  (All  Varieties) 
$3  per  1,000;  5,000— $12.  Cash  with  order.  Send  for  List 
Of  all  Plants.  PAUL  F  ROCHELLE,  Drawer  269,  Morristown,  N.J 


APPLE  BARRELS  I^ThTo1^- 

J.  H.  BEAVER  -  Ksopus,  New  York 


Send  for  Our  1923  Catalogue 
and  Fall  Price  List 

Containing  complete  information  about  the 
wonderful  variety  of  sturdy  fruit  rrees  we 
offer.  Every  tree  a  perfect  specimen  and 
guaranteed  to  satisfy.  You  can  rely  on  our 
44  years’  reputation  for  square  dealing. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
11  GO  Main  Street  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


TDCCC  «nii  Dl  AIITC  Thousands  of  Fruit  trees, 
I  nexo  ana  r'LHIUa  Privet  hedging,  etc.,  di¬ 
rect  to  you  at  lower  prices.  Large  assortment.  List  free. 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY.  De<h  1  29,  Westminster,  Md. 


For  Sale-150-Acres  Farm  Lcnodud1lu  on.ss 

Large  house  and  farm  buildings.  Good  boarding 
section.  Price,  $12,000.  W.  M  FIERO,  Middletown,  N  Y. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiim 
USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke. . .  .$3.25 
Intensive  Strawb’ry  Culture,  Graton.  1.00 


Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk. . . .  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 

Turkey  Book,  Lamon .  1.75 

Poultry,  Richardson .  1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Sow  our  North¬ 
ern-grown  Amer- 
icanSeed.  Plump, 
clean  and  hardy. 
Guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  Samples, 
Prices  and  new  Cat¬ 
alog  of  Farm  Seeds. 

Mention  this  paper. 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  fnc.,  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


Berry  Plants 


Flower  Plants 


Strawberry  Plante  for  Auguet 
and  fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and 
runner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit 
next  summer.  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Loganberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape 
plants ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Hop,  Horseradish  roots  for 
fall  planting. 

Delphinium,  Columbine,  Hol¬ 
lyhock,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Centaurea,  Bleeding  Heart, 
Foxglove,  Gaillardia,  Hibis¬ 
cus,  Peony,  Phlox,  Hardy  Pink,  Hardy  Salvia,  Hardy  Car¬ 
nation,  Oriental  Poppy, 'Sweet  William,  Wallflower,  and 
other  Hardy  Perennials, — the  kind  that  live  outdoors  all 
winter,  and  bloom  year  after  year;  Roses,  Shrubs;  for 
summer  and  fall  planting. 

Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  HampUn  Bay*,  N.  Y. 


PI  FAD  CAI  F  CELERY,  GOLDEN  SELF  BLEACH- 

rLftn  n  run  ing  and  giant  pascal 

100— 40c  ;  300-SI;  500 — S1.50  ;  1.000— $275.  Cabbage, 
500— $1  ;  1.000— $1.75.  Sweet  Williams  and  Asters, 
mixed  colors  4  dozen — 50c;  100— 75c.  All  Post  Paid, 
Catalogue  Free.  W.  S.  FORD  S  SON.  Hartly,  Delaware 


FnrSa  P— PFONIFS  for  September  planting, 
roroaie  rtbUmiba  i')iree.eye  roots,  healthy 

stock.  Munsell  &  Tilton,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Care  of  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

Will  you  inform  me  if  it  is  all  right  to 
set  out  Everbearing  strawberry  plants  in 
August?  I  have  a  bed  set  out  last  year 
in  the  Spring,  but  would  like  to  start  a 
new  one  from  those  plants.  j.  s.  P. 

New  York. 

While  we  do  not  recommend  setting 
strawberry  plants  in  the  Fall,  it  can  be 
done  at  any  time  as  soon  as  the  new 
young  plants  are  big  enough,  well  rooted, 
if  there  is  plenty  of  rain,  or  they  can  be 
irrigated,  whether  they  are  June  or  Ever- 
bearing.  The  Everbearers  are  like  the 
June  varieties  in  all  ways  except  having 
the  everbearing  feature  in  addition,  fruit¬ 
ing  as  abundantly  in  the  Spring,  and  alT 
at  once  like  ordinary  sorts;  then  a  short 
interval  to  recuperate,  with  a  thorough 
going  over,  cultivating,  hoeing,  etc.,  about 
a  month,  when  they  begin  to  bear  again 
in  August,  blossoming  and  fruiting  con¬ 
tinuously  until  the  ground  is  frozen  in 
the  Fall,  as  long  as  anything  can  grow. 
We  set  them  out  in  the  Spring,  the  earlier 
the  better,  at  the  same  time  we  set  the 
June  varieties,  giving  them  the  same 
treatment  throughout  that  we  do  the 
June  varieties,  except  that  after  keeping 
the  blossoms  picked  (pinching  off  the 
fruiting  stems  'as  they  appear)  from 
both  kinds  until  after  the  blossoming  pe¬ 
riod  for  the  June  varieties,  or  until  the 
plants  are  well  rooted,  growing  well, 
about  July  10,  when  the  June  sorts  do 
not  blossom  after  that.  Allow  the  Ever¬ 
bearers  to  keep  on  blossoming  and  fruit¬ 
ing  to  their  hearts’  content,  making  their 
first  crop  before  snow  flies,  about  seven 
months  from  the  setting  out,  while  the 
common  sorts  are  getting  ready  for  their 
first  crop  the  next  June,  15  months  fro:i 
the  setting  out. 

This  first  crop  of  the  Everbearers,  'be¬ 
ginning  to  fruit  about  three  to  four 
months  from  the  setting  out,  does  not 
seem  to  hurt  them  in  the  least  from 
fruiting  as  abundantly  the  next  June, 
going  to  show  that  when  allowed  to  fruit 
at  will  moderately  but  continuously  there 
is  little  or  no  strain  or  pull  on  their 
vitality  and  fruiting  vigor  by  making  a 
good  crop  in  this  way  throughout  the 
longer  fruiting  season,  or  that  they  are 
hardier  than  the  June  varieties,  as  well 
as  doubly  productive,  counting  the  four 
crops  from  the  Everbearers  to  two  crops 
of  the  June  varieties  in  a  like  period  of 
time ;  about  26  to  27  months  from  the  set¬ 
ting  out  of  both  kinds. 

We  have  been  growing  these  varieties 
from  the  start,  having  tried  out  many  so- 
called  everbearers  before  the  advent  of 
the  Pan-American  (all-American)  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  improved  varieties  today, 
among  which  we  regard'  Progressive  as 
our  main  dependence  on  the  market,  the 
most  important  of  all  well-tried  varieties 
today,  whether  June  or  Everbearing. 

We  set  out  all  varieties  regularly  each 
Spring,  plowing  under  nearly  all  of  them 
after  each  June  fruiting,  except  Pro¬ 
gressive  that  we  aim  to  save  in  large 
amount  as  possible  to  fruit  throughout 
the  Summer  and  Fall  for  the  nearby 
city  market.  Whenever  dug  for  plants  in 
Spring  we  aim  to  save  the  mother  plants 
of  this  variety,  giving  them  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation  throughout.  If  growing  entirely 
for  fruit  we  should  grow  hill  culture 
from  the  start  in  2-ft.  checkrows,  to  cul¬ 
tivate  both  ways,  or  in  3-ft.  rows,  with 
plants  about  14  in.  apart  in  the  row.  Hill 
culture  is  the  ideal  way  to  grow  straw¬ 
berries.  and  these  Everbearers  are  ideal 
hill  culture  varieties. 

Michigan.  C.  N.  flansburgii. 


Dahlias  from  Cuttings 

Can  you  give  me  information  on  the 
propagation  of  Dahlias?  I  have  some 
good  ones  which  I  want  to  increase  as 
rapidly  as  possible  for  sale,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  that  cuttings  can  be  rooted,  but  I 
have  not  succeeded,  and  have  tried  bot¬ 
tom  heat,  too.  I  have  had  cuttings  re¬ 
main  in  good  condition  for  six  weeks, 
but  they  do  not  send  out  roots.  Cuttings 
are  made  with  joint  at  bottom  and  were 
taken  from  growing  plants.  How  late 
may  cuttings  of  Dahlias  be  rooted  and 
have  them  form  a  tuber  which  will  keep 
over  Winter?  L.  E.  w. 

New  York. 

To  propagate  Dahlias  from  cuttings, 
the  roots  are  planted  closely  in  green¬ 


house  benches  early  in  January.  Cut¬ 
tings  are  made  from  the  young  shoots  as 
fast  as  they  form  the  third  or  fourth  set 
of  leaves.  The  cuttings  are  carefully 
trimmed  and  placed  in  pure  sand  in  the 
propagating  bed,  being  set  with  a  dibble, 
in  rows  3  in.  apart,  cuttings  %  in.  or  1 
in.  in  the  rows.  A  sand  heat  of  65  de¬ 
grees,  with  the  temperature  of  the  house 
5  to  10  degrees  less,  gives  good  results. 
The  cuttings  root  in  about  two  weeks.  As 
soon  as  rooted  the  cuttings  are  potted  in 
small  pots,  and  grown  in  a  cool  green¬ 
house  till  danger  of  frost  is  over,  when 
they  are  planted  out  in  the  open  ground. 
Cuttings  made  to#  late  in  the  season  or 
too  far  below  a  joint,  will  make  a  flower¬ 
ing  plant,  but  will  not  produce  tubers.  If 
you  have  greenhouse  facilities  you  can 
readily  propagate  as  described  above,  but 
we  do  not  advise  Summer  cuttings  from 
growing  plants. 


Fruiting  Old  Strawberry  Beds 

Does  it  pay  to  fruit  strawberries  more 
than  one  year?  It  depends  on  the  ground 
and  the  variety.  Some  sorts  are  like 
some  hens.  They  come  back  and  yield 
well  in  their  second  year,  while  others 
seem  to  lay  themselves  out  as  pullets.  If 
the  soil  is  very  weedy,  it  generally  costs 
more  than  the  crop  is  worth  to  keep  it 
clean.  To  those  wTho  care  to  fruit  the 
crop  year  after  year,  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  gives  the  following  ad¬ 
vice  : 

If  it  is  decided  to  retain  the  old  straw¬ 
berry  bed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  culti¬ 
vate  thoroughly  between  the  rows,  and 
to  thin  out  the  old  plants  sufficiently  to 
encourage  the  production  of  runners,  and 
to  furnish  a  suitable  place  for  them  to 
take  root,  it  is  stated.  In  small  beds  the 
thinning  may  be  done  with  a  hoe  or 
spade,  leaving  one  plant  every  6  to  9  in., 
and  working  up  the  ground  around  the 
plant  so  that  the  runners  may  take  root 
readily. 

In  large  'plantings  some  growers  cut 
out  the  old  leaves  with  a  mowing  machine 
as  soon  as  the  crop  is  harvested.  When 
the  material  is  sufficiently  dry,  and  when 
the  wind  is  blowing  in  the  direction  of 
the  rows,  the  field  is  burned  over,  al¬ 
though  there  is  always  danger  of  injuring 
the  crowns  of  the  plants  by  this  practice. 
The  rows  are  then  narrowed  down  to  6 
to  12  in.  with  a  plow,  disk  harrow  or 
cultivator,  and  the  soil  between  the  row's 
thoroughly  stirred.  In  both  large  and 
small  planting  a  heavy  application  of 
plant  food,  preferably  well-rotted  stable 
manure,  should  be  broadcast  directly  over 
the  rows. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


A  Brief  Story  of  Mushroom  Growing 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  mush.ooms,  and  would  like  to  start 
in,  as  I  believe  I  am  well  located,  as  far 
as  markets  are  concerned,  and  have  the 
room  to  do  the  work.  I  have  an  old  barn 
which  I  could  use  to  start  with,  and 
would  like  such  information  regarding  the 
cultivation  of  mushrooms  and  the  approx¬ 
imate  cost  and  profits.  m.  J. 

Figuring  Expenses. — Answering  M. 
J.’s  last  question,  it  is  rather  easy  to  fig¬ 
ure  the  cost  of  starting  the  mushroom 
business,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
figure  the  profit  than  it  is  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  individual  to  figure  his  income  tax 
without  assistance.  One  ton  of  manure 
will  fill  approximately  90  sq.  ft.  of  bench. 
To  this  should  be  added  200  lbs.  of  soil 
while  the  manure  is  being  composted, 
and  after  the  beds  are  spawned  they  must 
be  covered  with  1  in.  of  soil ;  90  sq.  ft. 
of  bench  will  require  about  two  bottles 
of  spawn,  costing  75  cents  per  bottle. 
Possibly  10  to  30  3-lb.  baskets  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  ship  the  crop,  costing  5  cents 
each.  Add  what  you  may  estimate  for 
labor,  water  and  heat,  and  you  can  figure 
the  cost  of  each  90  sq.  ft.  This  area  may 
produce  75  lbs.  of  mushrooms.  Unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  may  cut  it  very  much 
lower,  and  favorable  conditions  may  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  somewhat.  Prices  this 
season  have  varied  from  25  to  50c  per  lb. 
That  is  the  nearest  possible  estimate  I 
could  make  on  the  returns. 

Diseases. — There  are  two  diseases 
making  heavy  inroads  into  mushroom  pro¬ 
duction  at  present.  The  most  dangerous 
is  an  irregular  white  fungus  growth  that 
ofttimes  begins  showing  on  the  beds  be¬ 
fore  the  mushrooms  appear,  and  if  not 
removed  promptly  and  carefully,  in  a 
short  time  it  will  overrun  the  entire  house 
and  will  completely  destroy  the  crop. 
Some  growers  advocate  burning  the  fun¬ 
gus  with  gasoline,  and  then  removing  it 
carefully  to  the  furnace ;  others  remove 
it  by  digging  or  picking  it  off  the  beds 
and  burning  it.  The  other  trouble  is  large, 
irregular  black  spots  that  form  on  the 
mushrooms,  causing  them  to  decay  very 
rapidly  after  they  are  removed  from  the 
beds.  This  black  spot  is  sometimes 
caused  by  water  applied  to  the  beds  when 
the  mushrooms  are  about  half  grown,  but 
we  find  it  at  this  season  on  beds  that  have 
not  been  watered  for  several  weeks.  Bac¬ 
teriologists  from  State  College  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washing¬ 
ton  are  working  on  these  diseases.  We 
have  not  had  any  relief  suggested  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Cleaning  Up. — It  is  very  necessary 
that  the  old  manure  and  soil  is  entirely 
removed  from  the  house  and  the  house 
cleaned  out  entirely.  Then  the  house 
should  be  fumigated  by  burning  sulphur 
and  sprinkling  with  formaldehyde.  The 
soil  for  casing  the  beds  should  never  be 
taken  from  a  field  in  which  the  old  ma¬ 
nure  has  been  spread  on  the  surface. 

Preparing  Manure. — Fresh  horse  ma¬ 
nure  is  procured  from  the  large  cities  in 
carload  lots,  and  put  in  piles  about  4  ft. 
deep.  If  it  is  dry  when  it  is  unloaded, 
water  thoroughly  as  it  is  piled  up ;  this 
will  obviate  firefang  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  After  laying  in  the  piles  one  week 
it  should  be  turned  around  and  shaken 
up,  and  plenty  of  water  applied  wherever 
it  is  dry.  After  leveling  the  piles  off, 
add  about  4  to  6  in.  of  soil  on  top.  Re¬ 
peat  this  process  four  times.  If  the 
weather  is  very  hot,  it  is  best  to  turn  the 
manure  five  times,  and  four  times  in 
Winter ;  when  the  weather  is  very  cold, 
three  times  is  sufficient.  A  layer  of  soil 
should  be  added  each  time  the  pile  is 
turned,  and  sufficient  water  used  to  keep 
the  entire  material  in  a  moist  condition, 
but  not  soggy.  After  four  weeks  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  put  in  the  bench  6  to  8  in.  deep 
and  tramped  solid.  The  surface  of  the 
bed  should  be  made  as  level  as  possible 
and  may  be  hammered  down  very  firmly 
with  a  wooden  paddle.  As  soon  as  the 
house  is  filled,  close  the  ventilators,  and 
start  the  heater  if  the  weather  is  cold, 
until  the  temperature  of  the  manure  in 
the  beds  rises  to  100  degrees  or  over. 
Then  open  the  ventilators  and  allow  it  to 
cool  off  to  80  degrees,  at  which  tempera¬ 
ture  it  is  ready  to  spawn. 

Spawning. — If  the  surface  of  the  bed 


appears  to  be  very  dry,  sprinkle  lightly 
with  water  six  to  eight  hours  before 
spawning.  The  manure  should  be  moist, 
but  not  soggy  wet.  The  spawn  is  made 
in  quart  milk  bottles,  and  each  quart, 
after  being  broken  out  of  the  bottle, 
should  be  broken  into  about  40  uniform 
pieces.  The  spawn  should  be  planted  in 
the  beds  10  by  12  or  11  by  12  in.  apart. 
A  small  portion  of  the  manure  is  raised 
up,  the  spawn  inserted  in  1  in.  to  1%  in. 
under  the  surface,  the  manure  is  pushed 
back  to  place,  and  as  soon  as  the  bed  is 
spawned  it  should  be  hammered  down 
firmly  with  a  board.  About  S1/^  weeks 
after  the  spawn  is  planted  1  in.  of  soil 
should  be  spread  evenly  over  the  surface 
of  the  manure.  This  soil  should  be  moist, 
and  should  be  hammered  down  firmly  in 
the  same  manner  that,  the  manure  was 
firmed. 

Care  of  Beds. — The  temperature 
the  house  from  the  time  that  the  spawn 
was  planted  until  the  first  mushrooms 
appear,  should  be  70  degrees.  After  the 
mushrooms  begin  coming  through  the 
surface  lower  the  temperature  to  60  de¬ 
grees.  If  the  crop  starts  coming  very 
heavy,  it  is  best  to  lower  the  temperature 
to  56  degrees.  The  first  water  after  cas¬ 
ing  the  beds  should  be  applied  when  the 
first  mushrooms  are  about  the  size  of 
peas.  Water  very  carefully,  or  this  first 
crop  will  be  injured  severely.  It  pays  big  to 
make  several  light  waterings,  until  1  in. 
of  the  soil  is  moist  the  entire  way 
through.  If  the  mushrooms  are  very 
large  when  the  beds  are  watered  they  will 
be  very  likely  discolored  by  brown  spots. 
They  should  be  picked  by  a  twisting  mo¬ 
tion,  pressing  downwards.  It  will  sepa¬ 
rate  them  from  the  bed  without  bringing 
up  a  large  clump  of  roots  and  soil.  Pick 
them  just  before  the  veil  breaks  open 
underneath.  The  regular  mushroom  bas¬ 
ket  holds  3  lbs.  when  filled,  and  when 
packed  they  are  usually  graded  into  three 
or  four  sizes,  large,  medium  and  small. 

Arrangement  of  Building. — M.  J. 
wishes  to  use  an  old  barn  at  the  start. 
This  building  should  have  double  walls 
packed  with  5  or  6  in.  of  sawdust  or 
planer  shavings,  unless  the  walls  are 
heavy  stone.  The  upper  portion  will 
have  to  be  double  with  packing,  and  the 
top  also.  Several  ventilators  will  have 
to  extend  from  the  lower  portion  in  which 
the  mushrooms  are  grown  into  the  upper 
portion  of  the  building,  or  clear  through 
to  the  roof.  These  ventilators  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  they  can  be  closed  when 
necessary.  The  beds  are  usually  made  6 
ft.  wide  and  one  above  the  other,  with  a 
space  of  14  in.  from  the  top  of  the  one 
bed  to  the  bottom  of  the  next  one.  The 
beds  should  have  8-in.  sideboards,  which 
will  be  sufficient  depth  to  contain  the  ma¬ 
nure  and  soil.  There  may  be  as  many 
beds  one  above  the  other  as  the  height 
of  the  building  and  the  convenience  of 
operation  permits.  elmer  j.  weaver. 


Carbon  Dioxide  for  Plants 

Some  weeks  ago  we  had  a  little  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  use  of  carbon  dioxide  in  stim¬ 
ulating  the  growth  of  plants.  It  appears 
that  considerable  work  is  being  done 
along  this  line,  and  some  striking  results 
have  been  obtained.  No  one  seems  *0 
know  yet  just  what  effect  the  gas  has 
upon  plant  life,  but  experiments  in  the 
greenhouse  and  in  a  small  way  in  gar¬ 
den  culture  seems  to  show  that  there  is 
something  in  the  methods.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  German  scientists  are  experi¬ 
menting  thoroughly  with  this  plan.  In 
some  cases  the  gases  are  taken  from  fac¬ 
tory  chimneys  and  driven  through  tile 
laid  in  the  soil  near  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  Some  good  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  way,  and  it  seems  evident 
that  these  bases  contain  elements  which 
actually  *do  stimulate  the  grpwth  of 
plants.  Plans  are  being  made  to  work 
this  method  out  practically  in  green¬ 
house  work,  and  considerable  has  already 
been  done  along  that  line  in  this  country. 
It  is  not  impossible  in  the  future  that  the 
gases  from  factory  chimneys  will  be  used 
freely  in  this  way,  and  that  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  other  gases  known  to  be 
present  in  the  smoke  and  fumes  from  fac¬ 
tory  chimneys  will  find  a  use. 


Turn  ALL  Your  Grain 
into  Money  with,  a 

y  . 

. . 

THRESHER. 


Make  this  harvest  mean  a  full  profit. 
Clean  threshing — and  threshing  at  the  right 
time — will  add  many  dollars  to  your  grain 
income. 

Instead  of  depending  on  a  custom 
thresher,  with  all  the  uncertainties,  make 
yourself  independent  by  owning  your  own 
individual  Gray  Line  Thresher.  It  threshes 
all  grains,  beans  and  peas  CLEAN — makes 
Threshing  a  simple  chore  that  you  can  do 
when  the  grain  is  just  right,  and  when 
you  are  ready. 

Gray  Line  Threshers  are  light,  compact, 
simple  and  require  little  power.  Five  sizes, 
capacities  30  to  120  bu.  oats  per  hour. 

Use  coupon  below  to  secure  catalog  and 
low  price  list. 

A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons,  Inc.,  Poultney,  Vt» 

Factory  at  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


Gray  Line  Quality 

has  been  known  to 
thousands  of  users  of 
our  wood  saws  and 
Threshers,  since  1840. 
Every  machine  is 
built  by  craftsmen 
who  know  that  Gray 
Line  equipment  must 
bo  “built  for  keeps." 

Gray  Line  Wood 
Saws  are  built  for 
lifetime  service— yet 
the  prices  are  very 
moderate.  ASK  FOR 
CATALOG. 


YOU  and  your  family  can  now 
have  this  wholesome,  refresh¬ 
ing  drink  at  any  time  of  the  year  ! 

No  expensive  equipment — just  a 
small  amount  (1-10  of  1%)  of 
“  C.C.C.”  Benzoate  of  Soda  put 
in  the  cider  as  it  comes  from  the 
press  will  keep  it  from  ferment¬ 
ing  and  preserve  its  fresh,  de¬ 
lightful  flavor. 

“C.C.C.”  Benzoate  of  Soda  is  a  harmless,  ap¬ 
proved  preservative  for  fruit  juices  and  other  food 
products.  Its  use  is  permitted  by  the  Federal 
Pure  Food  Laws  and  the  New  York  State  Farms 
and  Markets  Law,  and  provided  for  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Prohibition  Act  as  a  preventive  against  the 
fermentation  or  "  hardening  ”  of  cider. 


^Skinner  ■■  » , 

Packing  House  News 

EIGHTH  STREET.  DUNEDIN.  FLORIDA 


. . . 
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||  The  N.  Y.  State  School  of  Agriculture 

ff  AT  MORRISVILLE.  N.Y. 

Three  Year  Course  in  Agriculture 
1|  Two  Year  Course  in  Home  Economics 
if  One  Year  Course  in  Dressmaking  and 
1 1  Millinery 

||  One  Year  Course  in  Teacher  Training 

Tuition  Free 

11  Expenses  Reasonable 

1 1  Abundant  Opportunity  to  “Earn  While  You  Learn" 


Only  $1.00  per  barrel! 


For  information  write  I.  M.  CHARLTON,  Di¬ 
rector,  Drawer  B-30,  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 


Send  $1.00,  cash  or  money  order,  for 
enough  “  C.C.C.”  Benzoate  of  Soda  to 
keep  sweet  one  50-gallon  barrel  of  cider. 
Sent  postpaid,  with  full  directions.  Don’t 
wait  until  the  season  opens — write  at  once ! 

Commonwealth  Chemical 
Corporation 

25  West  43d  Street,  New  York  City 
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SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND- 
HAND  CARRIERS,  Peach 
Carriers.  Berry  CrateB,  Onion 
Crates,  Baskets, Egg  Cases,  Bask¬ 
ets  of  all  kinds,  and  other  Fruit 
and  Y egetable  Packages.  All 
these  containers  are  in  as  good 
as  new  condition  and  ready  for 
instant  use.  Carlo!  shipments 
— Our  Specialty.  Let  Us  Quote  You — That’s  All  l 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  R,  801-803  Johnson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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latest  Ibjfliots 

andWakzes 

FOX  TROTS  # 

1.  Ye*  !  We  Have  No  Bananas  ^Cg§j||&@k  £  W 

2.  I  Love  Me  1^  V 

8.  Barney  Goocrle  &r  ^awgggSR  ft  t»  W 

4.  Carolina  in  the  Morning  W  B 

6.  Dearest  -  \ssjjjljll5l  B 

6.  Mr.  Gallagher  and  Mr.  JL  $  \2*„/ 

8hean  K  ~  reSpSjf  g 

7.  You  Know  You  Belong  To  Vto  &'$»*  /  ^ 

Somebody  Else  gj 

18.  I  Gave  You  Up  Before  You 

Threw  Me  Down  %  r&tS 

9.  Parade  of  the  Wooden  jKBay  mm 

Soldiers  mSB  ■  w 

10.  You've  Got  to  8ee  Mama  p%£  a . /%da 

Every  Night  hf;  [ft  a  g  g 

11.  Lost,  A  Wonderful  Girl  ■  ft  #■ 

12.  My  Buddy  Bff 

13.  Who’s  Sorry  Now? 

WALTZES  /ill 

14.  Love  Sends  a  Little  Gift  i  R 

of  Roses  ntaf  ^rfl  B  B 

16.  Red  Moon 
I6#  M«  II  »w  Moon 

Bght  Full-Size  DoubleFace 
__  10  Inch  Records 

Here  if  the  greatest  phonograph-record  bargain  ever 
offered  !  All  brand  new  records,  right  straight  from  fac¬ 
tory  to  you  !  The  very  latest  Broadway  hits— the  most 
popular  dance  music  of  today.  All  New  York  is  dancing  to 
these  wonderful,  catchy,  swingy  Fox  Trots  and  Waltzes. 
Eight  full  size  ten-inch  brand  new  records  which  play  on 
BOTH  SIDES,  giving  you  SIXTEEN  complete  selections. 
PLAYED  BEAUTIFULLY  by  the  most  wonderful  DANCE 
ORCHESTRAS  you  ever  heard  !  A  wonderful  collection 
of  latest  hits — ALL  FOR  ONLY  $2.98.  Never  before  such 
a  bargain  in  up-to-the-minute  records  ! 

C*  1  \T  JlJf  Try  these  records  for  10 

oena  ivo  ivioncv  &ys  v*  ?°ur  °wn  h°m®* 

^  A  f  1  Note  the  beauty  of  record¬ 

ing,  the  catchincss  of  the  tunes  and  the  wonderful  volume  and 
clearness  of  tone.  Send  no  money  now— just  give  postman  $2.98 

Klus  deliver''  charges  on  arrival.  If  not  delighted  with  your 
argain  return  recorda  and  we  will  refund  money  and  pay  the 
postage  BOTH  WAYS.  This  low  price  made  possible  by  manu¬ 
facturing  in  enormous  quantities  and  selling  direct  to  users.  Do 
not  wait  !  Mail  coupon  or  postal  to 

Nat.  Music  Lovers,  Inc.,  Dept.  58, 354  4th  Ave.,N.Y. 
National  Music  Lovers,  Inc.,  Dept.  58,  354  4th  Are.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  for  10  days’  trial,  your  collection  of  16  Fox  Trots 
and  Waltzes  on  eight  double-face  tan-inch  records,  guaranteed 
equal  to  any  records  made.  I  will  pay  ihe  postman  only  $2.98  plus 
delivery  charges  on  arrival.  This  it.  not  to  be  considered  a 
purchase,  however.  If  the  records  do  no.  come  up  to  my  expecta¬ 
tions,  1  reserve  the  right  to  return  them  at  any  time  within  10 
days  and  you  will  refund  my  money. 

□  Mark  X  in  square  If  you  alao  desire  Patented  Record  Album 
at  special  price  of  only  69c.  (  Store  price  $1.00).  Attractive 
and  durable,  holds  eight  recorda. 

Name - ......................................................... 

Address . . . . . . 

City. . . . .  State . . 


//IV 

ftint 

1  fox 

I  House 
|  I  Barn 

1  1  R  / 

1  MEADCLAD 
Wire  Fence 

Meul  Roofing5.  Specialists^  \ 

CONSUMERS! MFG.&  \ 

1  \  ISUPPLX  COl  1 H  \ 

\  |  f3rom^M2teT\to  US£t\  \  \  \  \  \ 
P.O.BOX 342  !  MOUNDS'VlLL£,W.VA.\ 

’~~g 

Conductor 
j  Elbows 
(3  Fittings 

MeUl  Roofing,  zll  Styles  J 

Metal  Shingles  Spoutmef  w 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  -;-  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30tt>  St.,  New  York  City 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  — -  A  cloudburst  which 
swept  Casper,  Wyo.,  July  24,  extending 
over  districts  to  the  west  and  northwest, 
caused  damage  amounting  to  $1,500,000. 
The  loss  to  the  Burlington  Railroad  be¬ 
tween  Armington  and  Thermopolis,  a 
stretch  of  80  miles,  is  estimated  at  close 
to  $750,000. 

'Negotiations  of  a  new  wage  contract 
for  155,000  anthracite  mine  workers  were 
abruptly  terminated  at  Atlantic  City,  N. 
J.,  July  27,  when  the  miners  moved  for 
immediate  adjournment  after  the  opera¬ 
tors  announced  their  unalterable  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  “closed  shop”  and  “check 
off.”  Samuel  D.  Warriner  for  the  opera¬ 
tors  offered  a  two-year  agreement  at  the 
present  wage  scale  and  the  four  minor 
concessions  already  made.  He  suggested 
that  the  seven  demands  still  in  dispute 
be  referred  to  arbitration  and  that  the 
miners  in  the  public  interest  continue  at 
work  after  the  expiration  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  on  September  1. 

Joseph  Genatt,  aged  9,  of  414  West 
street,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  was  torn  to 
death  July  27  by  two  Great  Danes 
which  mistook  him  for  an  unwelcome 
visitor  at  the  entrance  to  Floral  Park,  a 
small  amusement  place  and  picnic  ground 
near  Hudson  Boulevard  and  Angelique 
street,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

The  Hibernia  Bank  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Denver  Col.,  closed  its  doors 
July  27,  and  at  once  Deo  P.  Floyd,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  institution,  and  John  Har¬ 
rington,  son  of  M.  C.  Harrington,  vice- 
president,  were  arrested  in  connection 
with  the  embezzlement  of  $453,000  in 
bonds  and  securities.  Young  Harring¬ 
ton  was  a  teller  in  the  bank.  M.  C.  Har¬ 
rington,  vice-president  of  the  bank,  said 
that  charges  of  defalcation  of  at  least 
$200,000  would  be  filed  not  only  against 
Floyd,  who  is  being  detained,  but  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  defraud  the  bank  against 
Maurice  Mandell,  Denver  broker,  who  is 
alleged  to  have  been  Floyd’s  accomplice. 

The  national  crime  bill  is  more  than 
$3,000,000,000  a  year,  according  to  esti¬ 
mates  by  the  Custom  House,  the  police, 
credit  associations  and  other  authorities 
made  public  July  29  by  the  National 
Surety  Company.  The  greatest  single 
item  is  stock  'frauds,  the  annual  loss  from 
which  is  estimated  at  $1,000,000,000  by 
Seymour  L .  Cromwell,  president  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Fraudulent 
bankruptcies  were  estimated  by  Secretary 
Tregoe  of  the  National  Association  f 
Credit  Men  to  inflict  annual  losses  of 
$400,000,000  on  the  investing  and  specu¬ 
lating  public.  According  to  these  figures, 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States  is  robbed  or  cheated  out  of 
about  $30  a  year ;  or,  putting  it  another 
way,  enough  crime  is  committed  in  the 
United  States  to  earn  an  income  of  $30 
a  head  to  every  American.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  or  of  the  world,  when  crime  has 
been  so  prevalent,  according  to  Chairman 
William  B.  Joyce  of  'the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  National  Surety  Company.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  $3,000,000,000  lost 
through  crime  was  a  larger  sum  by  $500,- 
000,000  than  the  total  of  the  country’s 
annual  imports. 

Nine  persons  were  killed  when  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  eastbound  passenger  train 
crashed  into  the  automobile  in  which  they 
had  started  across  the  tracks  at  Liggett, 
Ind.,  July  29.  The  train  was  traveling 
about  50  miles  an  hour  and  was  two 
hours  late  because  of  another  accident 
near  Highland,  Ill.,  in  which  four  per¬ 
sons  were  killed.  According  to  G.  G. 
Gillespie,  in  charge  of  the  Liggett  tele¬ 
graph  tower,  who  witnessed  the  accident, 
the  tragedy  was  caused  by  the  attempt 
of  the  driver  of  the  automobile  to  cross 
the  tracks  ahead  of  the  train.  The  dead 
are :  Mrs.  Vella  Bostwick,  41,  of  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ill. ;  Richard  Bostwick,  16,  and 
Clarence  Bostwick,  13  months,  her  sons  ; 
May  Bostwick,  18 ;  Trilla  Bostwick,  13. 
and  Etta  Bostwick.  3,  her  daughters: 
Mrs.  Ethel  Slavens,  21,  of  Terre  Haute; 
Anna  Leona  Slavens.  3  months,  her 
daughter,  and  Raymond  Thomason,  21, 
of  Danville,  the  driver.  The  victims  at 
Highland  were:  John  Sezs,  40;  Sera 
Denka.  30;  Joe  LengyQe,  35,  and  John 
Sezs,  Jr.,  14.  all  of  Highland. 

A  fall  of  6.15  _  inches  of  rain  in  34 
hloubs,  the  heaviest  in  years,  caused 
serious  damage  around  Bloomsburg.  Pa., 
July  29.  Boats  were  used  in  Danville 
When  a  considerable  portion  of  that  town 
was  flooded  by  the  overflow  from  Ma¬ 
honing  Creek. 

In  a  statement  headed  “chasing  rain¬ 
bows”  the  Netherland  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  New  York,  44  Beaver  street, 
July  28,  warned  American  citizens  of 
Dutch  ancestry  to  disregard  efforts  of  a 
certain  group  engaged  in  tracing  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  famous  Anneke  Jans  or 
Bogardus  families  of  New  Amsterdam. 
The  idea  of  tracing  such  an  ancestry 
would  be  to  file  claim  to  ownership  of 
Manhattan  property  that  belonged  to  the 
Dutch  settlers  300  years  ago.  “The 
statute  of  limitations  prevents  any  pos¬ 
sible  chance  of  recovery  even  if  the' claim 
seemed  perfectly  good.”  the  statement 
said,  “but  the  fact  is  that  all  suits  and 
proceedings  started  since  1847  on  a 
similar  pretext  have  been  invariably 
thrown  out  of  court  as  being  worthless. 
Any  lawyer  attempting  such  a  case  may 
be  said  to  be  guilty  of  conscious  fraud 
and  an  attempt  to  obtain  money  under 


false  pretenses.”  The  property  involved 
includes  the  Trinity  Church  site  and 
other  real  estate  now  worth  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $1,000,000,000. 

Headed  for  Long  Beach,  where  they 
were  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  one  of 
their  party,  four  women  and  a  man  were 
almost  instantly  killed  July  29  when 
their  automobile  was  struck  by  a  late 
“theater  train”  at  the  Merrick  road  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  at  Rock¬ 
ville  Center.  The  train,  due  at  Rock¬ 
ville  Center  at  2 :14  A.  M.  and  at  the 
time  several  minutes  late,  was  running 
at  50  miles  an  hour  when  the  crash  oc¬ 
curred.  The  wreckage  of  the  automobile 
was  carried  almost  2,000  feet  before  the 
train  could  be  stopped.  The  owner  and 
driver  of  the  car.  Wm.  .T.  Gottleib.  who 
was  killed,  was  identified  by  a  summons 
for  speeding  in  Brooklyn,  which  he  had 
received  only  two  hours  before. 

Gov.  Smith  has  decided  to  recommend 
to  the  Port  of  Authority  of  New  York 
that  bonds  be  issued  forthwith  to  provide 
funds  with  which  to  begin  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  two  vehicular  tunnels  between 
Manhattan  and  New  Jersey.  The  es¬ 
timated  cost  of  the  completed  tunnels  is 
about  $50,000,000.  While  the  Governor 
does  not  attempt  to  say  w’here  the  tubes 
to  New  Jersey  should  go,  it  is  thought 
probable  they  will  tap  Manhattan  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fourteenth  street.  The  low¬ 
est  estimated  cost  is  $50,000,000.  It  may 
exceed  $60,000,000. 

Seven  bandits  killed  one  man  and  se¬ 
riously  wounded  three  others  and  stole 
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son  able”  prices  for  this  coal  are  to  pre¬ 
vail.  The  bituminous  coal  operators  of¬ 
fered  to  fix  prices  at  a  figure  which  the 
Government  could  approve  so  that 
charges  of  gouging  could  not  be  made. 
The  'bituminous  industry  suggested  at  the 
same  time  that  figures  on  costs  and 
profits  be  made  public  through  a  proper 
Government  agency  so  that  the  public 
could  have  a  fair  statement  always  on 
profits. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— York  Co., 
Me.,  and  the  town  of  Sebago,  Cumberland 
Co.,  are  now  under  corn  borer  quarantine. 
Information  _  regarding  restrictions  may 
be  obtained  from  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture. 

George  Wilson,  former  Nonpartisan 
League  worker  in  North  Dakota,  and  one 
of  'the  organizers  of  the  Farmer-Labor 
Reconstruction  League  of  Oklahoma,  was 
removed  as  the  president  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col¬ 
lege,  July  27. 


Buckwheat  for  Hay 

Do  you  know  how  buckwheat  will  do 
as  hay  for  cows?  I  mean,  cut  it  green 
and  dry  it,  just  the  same  way  as  we  do 
with  hay.  Some  old  farmers  here  say 
that  buckwheat  is  no  good,  because  there 
is  plenty  of  water  in  it,  and  when  it  gets 
dry,  leaves  will  fall  and  only  dry,  hard 
straw  is  left.  p.  s. 

Spencer,  N*_Y. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  some  notes  on 


Want  to  Know 

There  is  a  pond  1*4  acres  in  size  on  and  economic  way  to  clear  this  out?  The 
my  farm  in  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y  full  of  pond  is  shallow,  on  top  of  a  hill,  and  is 

cat-tails  and  heavy  brush  5  or  6  ft.  high,  farl  .  mi _ „  ,  . 

with  trunks  1  y2  to  2  in.  in  diameter  at  .  ?  ,gs‘  ar®  several  ^arms 

base,  which  seem  to  be  very  firmly  root-  ln  neighborhood  with  similar  problems, 
ed.  Will  you  tell  me  the  most  practical  New  York.  j.  h.  m. 


$70,125  in  a  daring  and  spectacular  hold¬ 
up  near  Scranton,  Pa.,  July  30.  They 
stopped  a  Laurel  line  limited  train  at  a 
lonesome  spot  near  Moosic  and  stole  the 
money  intended  to  pay  the  employees  of 
the  'West  End  Coal  Company  at  Mo- 
naque.  The  bandits  turned  their  guus 
loose  in  the  crowded  train  in  order  to 
cow  'the  passengers  and  keep  them  from 
coming  to  the  aid  of  the  paymasters. 
They  killed  Edward  J.  Murphy,  1511 
Mulberry  street.  Scranton,  salesman  for 
the  Maloney  Oil  Company  and  wounded 
Arch  Ilenshall,  paymaster  for  the  West 
End  Coal  Company ;  P.  .T.  Durkan,  mo- 
torman  of  the  train,  and  Philip  Scrib¬ 
ner,  a  salesman. 

Louis  Buono,  7,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Buono.  of  29S  Bowes  place,  Pas¬ 
saic,  N.  J.,  died  in  the  Passaic  General 
Hospital  July  30  from  injuries  received 
when  he  and  his  brother.  Thomas.  5,  took 
some  sticks  of  dynamite  from  a  shed,  car¬ 
ried  them  to  a  vacant  lot  next  their  home 
and  threw  stones  at  them.  Both  were 
torn  badly  by  flying  rocks  in  the  explo¬ 
sion  which  followed  The  dynamite  be¬ 
longed  to  James  McElligott,  a  sewer  con¬ 
tractor. 

The  strike  of  trolleymen  of  the  Public 
Service  Railway  'Company  began  at  mid¬ 
night,  Aug.  1,  paralyzing  trolley  lines 
throughout  New  Jersey  and  leaving  1,- 
500,000  persons  daily  carried  by  the  cars 
dependent  upon  emergency  jitney  service. 

The  price  of  Tefined  sugar  fell  to  its 
lowest  level  sines  February,  July  31,  re¬ 
finers  quoting  it  at  8^  cents  a  pound. 
There  was  little  buying  because  of  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  further  drop. 

Four  youths  stole  $15,000  worth  of 
diamonds  from  the  store  of  Henry  Roth- 
ebberg  at  2168  Third  avenue,  New  York, 
July  31.  after  smashing  a  window.  They 
held  pedestrians  at  bay  with  revolvers 
and  escaped  in  an  automobile. 

The  bituminous  coal  industry  of  the 
United  States  stands  ready  to  meet  any 
emergency  which  may  arise  from  a  strike 
in  the  anthracite  fields.  The  industry 
presented  to  the  United  States  Coal  Com¬ 
mission  July  30  detailed  plans  for  the 
mining  and  distribution  of  sufficient  soft 
coal  to  meet  all  requirements  if  not  a 
pound  of  hard  coal  is  produced,  “Rea- 


this  subject,  after  obtaining  the  opinion 
of  a  number  of  farmers  regarding  buck¬ 
wheat.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
used  for  fodder  purposes.  There  is  an 
old  story  that  buckwheat  will  cause  a 
skin  disease  on  animals,  and  for  that 
reason  some  farmers  refuse  to  use  it  even 
for  bedding.  We  have  found  a  number 
of  farmers,  however,  who  feed  buckwheat, 
either  green  or  in  the  form  of  dry  fodder, 
and  they  say  they  get  good  results  from 
it.  Buckwheat  hay  does  not  seem  to  be 
equal  to  hay  made  from  wheat,  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  or  even  rye,  but  stock  will  eat  it  if 
it  is  cut  early,  and  it  usually  gives  fair 
results.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
buckwheat  is  not  used  for  this  purpose. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Aug.  21-23.  —  Society  of  American 
1  lonsts  annual  convention,  Hartford 
Conn. 

Aug.  27JSept.  1— Ohio  State  Fair,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Sept.  10-15.— New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

'Sept.  17-20. — Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  annual  convention, 
Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  C.  H 
Nissler,  secretary,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J." 

Sept.  26-2S. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  fourteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oct.  5-13. — National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10-12. — International  Farm  Con¬ 
gress  of  America,  seventeenth  annual  ses¬ 
sion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1.— Poultry  Show,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y.  ’ 

Dec.  13-15.  —  North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show, 
Westwood,  N.  J. 

Jan.  23-27,  1924— Poultry  Show,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  New  York  City, 
Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr,  Orr’s  Mills, 
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Nature  Notes 


The  familiar  mark  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  is  to  be 
seen  on  264,000  freight  cars  carrying  the  products  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industry. 

Thousands  of  new  cars,  fresh  from  the  builders,  go  into  serv¬ 
ice  each  year  bearing  this  mark.  In  the  past  three  years 
New  York  Central  orders  for  new  freight  cars  have  totalled 
$93,600,000.  For  new  locomotives  $34,000,000  has  been 
expended. 

Two  years  ago,  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  freight  cars 
on  American  railroads  were  standing  idle  for  lack  of  business, 
New  York  Central,  with  confidence  in  the  future,  placed  one 
of  the  largest  orders  for  cars  in  railroad  history. 

When  the  tide  of  business  turned,  and  a  car  surplus  was 
transformed  into  a  car  shortage,  New  York  Central  had  the 
equipment  to  move  the  crops,  the  coal  and  the  products  of  in¬ 
dustry  along  its  12,000  miles  of  lines. 

The  mark  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  on  a  new  freight 
car  is  not  only  a  mark  of  good  transportation  service — it  is 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  back  of  it  is  a  railroad  organization 
that  is  building  today  for  the  needs  of  the  country  tomorrow. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY-  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL-BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE, 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 

Qeneral  Offices — 466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


Organized  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


Catching  Turtles 

How  can  I  catch  turtles ;  that  is,  the 
land  turtle  as  found  all  over  here,  and 
the  snap  turtle  that  inhabits  our  lakes? 
I  have  large  fish-hooks  baited  with  fish 
heads,  mice,  etc.,  but  never  caught  one, 
and  the  lake  is  full  of  them  ;  have  seen 
specimens  over  one  foot  in  diameter. 
What  is  the  proper  procedure?  Are  they 
destructive  to  fish,  or  useful  as  scaven¬ 
gers?  Are  the  land  turtles  useful  or 
rather  destructive?  Is  there  a  way  to 
lure  or  bait  land  turtles?  IIow  is  the 
killing,  dressing  and  cooking  to  be  han¬ 
dled?  B.  A.  M. 

Stockholm,  N.  J. 

The  proper  way  to  catch  land  turtles 
is  to  pick  them  up  when  seen.  Snapping 
turtles  can  be  caught  the  same  way  when 
they  come  on  land  in  early  Summer  to  lay 
their  eggs.  I  have  reports  of  very  good 
success  in  catching  turtles  with  such 
hooks  as  are  described,  baited  with  pieces 
of  very  tough  meat.  The  important  part 
is  to  have  the  meat  tough  enough  so  that 
the  turtle  will  swallow  it  hook  and  all. 

Snapping  turtles  are  scavengers,  but 
will  also  catch  fish,  birds,  frogs,  etc.,  if 
they  have  a  chance.  Many  duck  raisers 
report  trouble  where  the  young  ducks 
have  a  chance  to  get  into  ponds  or  lakes. 
Where  the  turtles  will  not  take  baited 
hooks  it  is  often  possible  to  catch  them 
in  traps  arranged  like  the  pots  used  in 
catching  lobsters  or  eels. 

The  land  turtles  are  harmless;  and 
hardly  large  enough  to  have  much  value 
as  food.  There  are  laws  protecting  them 
in  many  States,  and  there  is  no  special 
reason  for  hunting  them  vigorously  while 
some  of  the  water  turtles  are  so  much 
better  for  food. 

The  killing,  dressing  and  cooking  of 
turtles  is  more  fully  discussed  in  another 
article.  The  best  way  of  killing  them 
is  put  them  in  boiling  water,  as  is  done 
with  lobsters.  After  they  are  dead,  the 
bridge  between  the  upper  and  lower  shells 
is  cut  through  and  the  lower  shell  re¬ 
moved.  Then  the  meat  can  be  taken  out. 
The  horny  outer  skin  can  be  rubbed  off 
and  the  bony  shell  stewed  for  soup  stock. 
Where  the  turtles  are  killed  in  other 
ways  the  shell  is  generally  thrown  away. 
The  meat  can  be  used  in  soups,  or  it  can 
be  fried.  Some  snapping  turtles  need  to 
be  parboiled  to  remove  an  offensive  odor. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


An  Unusual  Bird 

Will  you  tell  me  the  name  of  a  bird 
which  is  new  to  me?  It  is  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  cuckoo,  has  brown 
back  or  upper  parts,  with  a  small  top- 
knot,  is  gray  under  chin,  with  a  yellow 
breast,  and  there  appears  to  be  some  yel¬ 
low  under  wings  when  flying.  It  has  a 
very  peculiar  note.  It  generally  starts 
with  a  shrill  cry,  like.  “Wheat-wheat,” 
then  other  times  in  rapid  succession  like 
“Wheat-tete-tete-tete-tete-tete.”  It  also 
builds  in  a  house  which  I  put  up  on  a 
pine  a  little  way  from  the  house,  two 
years  ago,  and  now  has  young  ones  in  it. 
Although  there  is  no  music  to  its  noise,  I 
enjoy  seeing  them  fly  back  and  forth,  and 
often  sit  and  watch  them  carrying  food 
for  their  young,  and  hope  I  shall  see 
them  when  they  come  out.  MRS.  M.  E.  o. 

The  bird  described  is  probably  the 
crested  flycatcher,  sometimes  called  great 
crested  flycatcher  or  snake  bird.  This 
bird  is  closely  related  to  the  phoebe  which 
builds  its  nest  of  moss  about  buildings, 
under  bridges,  etc.  The  crested  fly¬ 
catcher  builds  its  nest  in  holes  in  trees, 
and  will  oftea  go  into  suitable  birdhouses. 
It  is  called  snake  bird  because  it  almost 
always  uses  a  piece  of  snake  skin  some¬ 
where  in  its  nest.  Even  where  it  is 
fairly  common  it  is  not  so  often  seen  as 
its  more  noisy  cousins,  the  kingbird  and 
phoebe.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


An  Essay  on  Cats 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  I  think  is 
a  funny  question.  If  a  cat  inhales  your 
breath  while  you  are  sleeping  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  he  can  kill  you?  w.  r. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Perhaps  so,  but  I  don’t  know  just  how. 
This  question  seems  to  me  to  belong  in 
the  same  category  with  the  one  as  to 
whether  a  cow  will  die  if  she  loses  her 
cud.  There  is  a  mystic  element  in  it 
that  defies  ordinary  scientific  analysis. 
What  has  science  to  do  with  eats,  any¬ 
way?  They  are  mysterious  creatures  who 
keep  their  own  counsel  and  defy  anyone 
to  probe  their  thoughts  or  intentions.  A 


dog  wears  its  heart  upon  its  sleeve ;  you 
know,  when  looking  into  the  eyes  of  a 
dog,  just  what  it  is  thinking  about  and 
what  its  probable  action  will  be.  but  the 
mind  of  the  cat  is  inscrutable.  No  one 
has  ever  won  the  complete  confidence  of 
a  eat,  and  no  one  ever  can.  Just  as  you 
think  that  you  have  established  the  most 
intimate  understanding  with  your  pet, 
its  eyes  blink  with  some  secret  thought, 
and  off  it  goes  upon  some  mysterious  er¬ 
rand  in  which  you  have  no  part.  Its 
habit  of  making  the  night  the  chief  time 
of  its  activities  adds  also  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  which  surrounds  the  life  of  the 
cat,  and  has  probably  had  much  to  do 
with  the  association  of  cats  and  witches 
in  human  thought.  Men,  and  some  wom¬ 
en,  have  always  been  ready  to  believe 
anything  about  that  which  they  do  not 
understand.  It  is  a  human  frailty,  and, 
if  men  have  believed  that  a  cat  might 
kill  you  by  inhaling  your  breath  while 
you  were  asleep,  they  have  also  believed 
that  the  moon  shining  upon  you  at  that 
time  would  make  a  lunatic  of  you.  You 
see  that  I  am  trying  to  avoid  making  a 
direct  reply  to  your  question,  but,  if  you 
want  my  opinion,  it  is  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  cat  to  kill  a  person  by 
inhaling  his  breath.  M.  R.  d. 


Destroying  Woodchucks 

I  have  had  excellent  success  in  destroy¬ 
ing  woodchucks,  skunks,  etc.,  with  dyna¬ 
mite.  I  take  a  stick  of  dynamite  for  each 
hole,  cut  off  2  ft.  of  fuse,  insert  fuse  in 
cap,  and  crimp  the  cap  on  the  fuse  to 
prevent  coming  off.  Cut  a  slit  in  the 
side  of  stick  of  dynamite  with  a  sharp 
knife,  insert  cap,  with  fuse  attached,  and 
tie  firmly  in  place  with  a  string ;  then 
fasten  the  dynamite  to  a  stick  5  or  G  ft. 
long.  Slit  ‘the  end  of  fuse,  light  and,  as 
soon  as  fuse  “spits,”  push  stick  down  the 
hole  as  far  as  possible.  The  result  you 
can  view  from  a  distance. 

J.  F.  UPSON. 


Trying  to  Sell  Butterflies 

Every  day  brings  us  letters  from  people 
who  want  to  know  where  they  can  sell 
moths  and  butterflies.  Some  of  these 
folks  appear  to  think  that  certain  insects 
will  bring  very  large  sums  of  money  if 
they  can  only  find  the  particular  people 
■who  want  them.  Probably  that  is  true, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  very  few 
of  these  people.  There  has  been  some 
sort  of  propaganda  afloat  giving  people 
this  large  idea  of  the  insect  business,  but 
we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  outlet  for 
common  butterflies  and  moths.  The  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Entomological  News  states  the 
matter  as  follows,  and  we  think  he  has 
it  about  right: 

There  has  lately  been  injected  into  the 
study  of  entomology  a  wave  of  commer¬ 
cialism  that  has  done  harm  in  a  number 
of  ways.  The  idea  has  been  spread  broad¬ 
cast  through  the  country  that  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  collect  insects  and  sell 
them,  particularly  butterflies  and  moths. 
The  statement  is  made  that  _  there  are 
millionaire  collectors  who  are  just  thirst¬ 
ing  for  material,  and  that  many  institu¬ 
tions  buy  specimens  of  insects.  The  net 
result  of  this  is  keen  disappointment  to 
many  persons  and  annoyance  and  bother 
to  others.  The  .aspirant  for  wealth  by 
the  sale  of  insects  collects  some  I’ieris 
rapae,  Colias  philodice,  Vanessa  antiopa, 
and  raises  a  few  cecropias  from  the  co¬ 
coon,  and  then  writes  to  some  entomolo¬ 
gist  or  institution  asking  how  and  where 
he  can  find  a  market  for  such  things. 
Generally  the  aspirant  for  wealth  wishes 
a  list  of  those  who  buy,  and  those  who 
buy  have  been  collecting  all  their  lives, 
and  of  course  will  buy  desiderata,  but 
can’t  be  charmed  by  a  luna  moth  or  a 
cabbage  butterly.  It  is  quite  true  that  a 
good  collector  in  a  favored  locality  can 
sell  material  properly  caught,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  one  can’t  sell  insects 
to  good  collectors  when  the  insects  are  the 
same  species  that  the  collector  can  readily 
get  himself.  There  are  certain  phases  of 
the  business  advocated  and  advertised 
that  are  not  only  misleading,  but  abso¬ 
lutely  dishonest.  Many  persons  are  wast¬ 
ing  their  money  for  collecting  apparatus, 
literature,  postage,  etc.,  who  will  never 
be  able  to  derive  a  cent  of  profit. 


“Eliza,”  said  a  friend  of  the  family  to 
the  old  colored  washerwoman,  “have  you 
seen  Miss  Edith’s  fiance?”  Eliza  pon¬ 
dered  for  a  moment,  then  bent  over  the 
laundry  tubs  once  more.  “No,  ma’am,” 
she  said,  “it  ain’t  been  in  the  wash  yet.” 
— The  Christian-Evangelist. 


This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE. — The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  pr.  ved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 
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Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  inY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c; 
round  steak,  1J).,  24c;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops 
lb.,  30c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  25  to  2Sc;  wood¬ 
chuck.  lb.,  30c;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  30c; 
milk  goats,  each,  $25;  pigs,  6  weeks  old, 
each,  $6. 

Live  poultry — Chickens,  lb..  34c  ;  fowls, 
lb.,  31c;  geese,  lb.,  32c;  ducks,  lb.,  32c; 
broilers,  lb.,  38c. 

Dressed  poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  36c; 
fowls,  lb.,  38c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers, 
lb..  32c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  36c;  duck  eggs, 
40c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk.^  qt.,  5c; 

•  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  goats 
milk,  qt..  25c;  butter,  creamery,  fancy 
prints,  lb.,  44c;  best  dairy,  lb..  42c; 
cheese,  cream,  lb.,  32c ;  cottage  cheese, 
lb..  Be. 

Apples,  qt.,  12c;  asparagus,  bunch.  12c; 
beans,  lb.,  10c ;  beets,  bunch,  5c  ;  cabbage, 
white,  lb.,  5c;  carrots,  lb.,  4c;  celery, 
bunch,  15c;  cucumbers,  6  for  25c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb.,  10c;  kale,  peck.  20c;  lettuce, 
large  heads,  each.  5c;  lettuce,  bunch,  5c; 
new  onions,  bunch,  5c ;  onions,  dry,  lb., 
6c;  new*  potatoes,  peck,  55c;  old  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $1.40;  peppers,  doz.,  25c; 
radishes,  bunch.  5c ;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c ; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach,  peck,  20c; 
tomatoes,  lb.,  18c;  vegetable  oysters, 
bunch,  10c;  green  peas,  qt.,  8c;  huckle¬ 
berries,  qt.,  25c  ;  red  raspberries,  qt.,  25c ; 
black  raspberries,  qt..  20c ;  currants,  qt., 
12c ;  gooseberries,  qt.,  12c ;  cherries, 
sweet,  qt.,  20c;  sour,  qt.,  12c. 

Bread,  loaf,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $2;  maple  sugar, 
lb.,  35c;  popcorn.  3  lbs.,  25c;  walnuts, 
qt.,  15c;  clover  honey,  card,  22c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11  to  12c ;  heavy,  lb., 
9  to  10c ;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  14c ;  mutton,  lb., 
20  to  25c;  lamb,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  poultry — Ducks,  lb..  25c  ;  Spring 
ducks,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  broilers,  lb.,  35  to 
40c;  fowls,  lb.,  24  to  30c;  geese,  live,  lb., 
30c ;  guinea  hens,  each.  75c  to  $1 ;  ducks, 
dressed,  lb.,  45c ;  broilers,  dressed,  lb., 
35  to  40c ;  fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c ; 
geese,  lb.,  40  to  50c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb., 
40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  60c- ;  eggs,  35  to  38c ; 
duck  eggs,  40  to  45c;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
35  to  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  apricots,  crate, 
$5;  cherries,  crate,  $4  to  $4.50;  per  qt., 
32  to  20c;  currants,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4; 
qt..  12  to  15c;  gooseberries,  qt.,  12%c; 
red  raspberries,  qt.,  35  to  40c ;  mulber¬ 
ries,  qt..  25c;  blackberries,  crate,  $5.50; 
black  raspberries,  qt..  20  to  25c;  Colum¬ 
bia  berries,  crate,  $6.75  to  $8 ;  huckle¬ 
berries.  qt.,  30c- ;  long  blackberries,  qt., 
25c. 

Beans,  bu..  $3.50  to  $5 ;  string,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25;  beets,  green,  bu..  50c; 
beets,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads.  50c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches.  30  to  35c ;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
$1  to  $1.75;  corn.  doz.  ears,  35  to  40c; 
cucumbers,  bu.,  $3.75  to  $4 ;  endive,  doz. 
heads,  50c;  garlic,  lb.,  10c;  honey,  qt., 
65  to  75c  ;  cap.  25c ;  lettuce,  Boston,  doz. 
heads,  35  to  50c ;  leaf,  per  head.  5  to  6c ; 
iceberg,  doz.  heads,  $1.75 ;  maple  syrup, 
gal..  $2 ;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  20 
to  35c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c;  peas, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  new,  bu., 
$2 ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  35c ;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  Summer  squash, 
per  doz.,  75c  to  $1 ;  turnips,  doz.  bunches, 
40c;  tomatoes,  qt..  30c*;  bu.,  $8  to  $10. 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton.  $20  to  $22;  No.  2, 
$18 ;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17. 

'Wheat,  bu..  $1.35;  oats,  bu.,  60c;  corn, 
bu.,  95c;  buckwheat,  per  100  lbs.,  $2. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  19c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  10  to  13c;  hindquar¬ 
ters,  lb..  20  to  25c ;  dressed  hogs,  lb., 
11  to  12 heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
23  to  24c;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to  14c;  veal, 
lb..  18  to  20c. 

Live  poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  28  to  38c; 
stags,  lb..  12  to  38c ;  fowls,  lb..  18  to  24c ; 
old  roosters,  lb..  12c;  guinea  fowls,  each, 
30  to  50c ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  20  to  23c ;  geese,  lb.,  IS  to 
22c ;  rabbits,  live,  pair,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
eggs,  doz.,  33  to  35c. 

Cherries,  white,  sweet,  lb.,  8  to  10c ; 
red,  sweet,  lb.,  8  to  10c ;  sour,  lb.,  6  to 
7c;  currants,  red,  lb..  10  to  12c;  white, 
lb.,  10  to  12c;  black,  lb..  15  to  17c; 
gooseberries,  lb.,  10  to  15c ;  huckleberries, 
qt..  22  to  25c;  raspberries,  black,  crate, 
$4.75  to  $5;  qt..  14  to  15c;  raspberries, 
red,  crate.  $S.25  to  $8.50;  qt.,  13  to  15c; 
raspberries,  purple,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5 ; 
qt..  14  to  16c;  watermelons,  each,  25  to 
50c. 

Beets,  box,  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  cab¬ 
bage.  home-grown,  doz.  heads.  75  to  90c; 
cucumbers,  doz.,  $3  to  $1.25 ;  carrots, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  peppers,  green, 
peck.  $1  ;  34-qt.  basket,  $2 ;  peas,  green, 
ini.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads.  25 
to  30c;  Boston,  per  crate,  50  to  60c; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  pota¬ 
toes,  new.  14-qt.  basket,  $2  to  $2.25;  old, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  basket,  75c  to 
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$1  ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ; 
Summer  squash,  doz.,  85c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes, 
12%-lb.  basket,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  peck 
basket,  $1.65  to  $1.85;  wax  beans,  14-qt. 
basket,  50  to  60c ;  green  beans,  14-qt. 
basket,  55  to  65c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $5.50;  white  marrow.  $7.50;  red 
kidney,  $5.50;  white  kidney,  $7.50;  pea, 
$5 ;  medium,  $5 ;  imperials,  $5 ;  yellow 
eye.  $5.50. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1.  6c;  No.  2,  5c; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  6c;  No.  2.  5c; 
Bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  5c;  horsehides,  each. 
$2  to  $3;  sheep  skins,  each,  75c  to  $2.50; 
calf.  No.  3,  lie;  No.  2,  10c;  fleece,  lb., 
40  to  45c;  unwashed  medium,  lb.,  40  to 
45c. 

'Wheat,  bn.,  $1.08  to  $1.10;  corn,  $1.05 
to  $1.06 ;  oats,  52c ;  rye,  75c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy,  ton,  $16  to  $20  ; 
new  clover  or  Alfalfa,  $15 ;  old  Timothy, 
No.  1.  $22;  old  mixed.  $17  to  $20;  straw, 
oat,  $14  to  $16;  wheat,  $14  to  $16;  rye. 
$18  to  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  further  advance  of  butter  is  the 
chief  market  feature.  Still  our  pastures 
are  green  and  cows  are  doing  well.  But 
rain  goes  in  streaks  more  than  some¬ 
times.  Steady  is  the  rule. 

BUTTER — CHEESE - EGGS 

Butter,  firm ;  creamery,  41  to  46c ; 
dairy,  30  to  34c;  crocks,  27  to  34c;  com¬ 
mon.  20  to  25c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new 
daisies  and  flats,  24  to  25c;  longhorns, 
25  to  26c ;  limburger,  31  to  33c ;  .Swiss, 
30  to  31c.  Eggs,  easy ;  hennery,  30  to 
34c;  State  and  Western  candled,  27  to 
30c ;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  active ;  turkey,  34  to 
42c ;  fowl.  22  to  30c ;  chickens,  18  to 
32c ;  capons,  36  to  40c ;  broilers,  40  to 
48c;  old  roosters,  17  to  18c;  ducks,  24 
to  25c;  geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry, 
easy;  turkeys,  25  to  30c;  fowls,  20  to 
25c ;  broilers,  30  to  35c ;  old  roosters, 
13  to  15c ;  ducks,  23  to  24c ;  geese,  18 
to  20c;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady ;  Astraehan.  Transpar¬ 
ent.  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Gravenstein,  Red 
Williams,  $2  to  $2.75;  small  home-grown, 
qt..  40  to  60c.  Potatoes,  steady ;  new 
Southern,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $5.25 ;  Eastern 
Shore,  $5.50  to  $6. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  steady;  Hiley  Belle,  Georgia 
Belle,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  Carman.  $2 
•to  $2.50.  Melons,  firm;  cantaloupes, 
crates,  $5  to  $5.50;  honey  dew.  $2  to 
$2.25;  North  Carolina,  $2  to  $3.50;  wa¬ 
termelons,  each.  25c  to  $1. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  steady;  Cal.  Bartletts,  box.  $3 
to  $3.25.  Cherries,  strong ;  sour,  basket, 
50  to  60c ;  sweet,  75c  to  $1.  Grapes, 
firm ;  Cal.  Malagas,  lug,  $3.50  to  $4. 
Currants,  strong;  red,  4-qt.  basket,  40  to 
60c;  black.  6-qt.  basket,  75  to  80c.  Rasp¬ 
berries,  plentiful;  red.  qt.,  25  to  35c; 
black,  crate.  $4  to  $5.50;  dewberries,  do., 
$6  to  $8.  Huckleberries,  strong;  12-qt. 
basket,  $3  to  $3.50. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  steady ;  white  kidney,  marrow, 
cwt.,  $9  to  $11  ;  red  kidney,  $8  to  $8.50; 
pea,  medium,  $7  to  $7.50.  Onions,  steady ; 
Texas,  crate.  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Spanish.  $2 
to  $2.25;  Kbenezer.  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  light  trade  ;  green  and  wax 
beans,  bu.,  $2_  to  $2.50;  beets,  doz. 
bunches.  30  to  35c ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches, 
25'  to  30c;  cabbage,  100  heads,  $4  to 
$5.50 ;  cauliflower,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2 ;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  bunches,  $1.75  to  $2  ;  corn.  doz. 
ears.  25  to  40c :  cucumbers,  So.  bu..  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  egg  plant,  hamper,  $2  to  $2.25; 
lettuce,  box.  75c  to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  50  to  60c;  peas,  bag,  $2 'to  $3; 
peppers,  hamper,  $2  to  $2.25;  pieplant, 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  Summer  squash,  hamper,  $2  to 
$2.25;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb.,  10  to  11c; 
turnips,  white,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  yel¬ 
low,  doz.,  90c  to  $1. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull ;  white  comb,  new,  23  to 
25c;  dark,  old.  10  to  12c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  quiet ;  sugar,  lb.,  10  to  ISc ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  dull ;  Timothy,  bulk.  ton.  $15  to 
$18 ;  clover,  mixed.  $15  to  $16 ;  rye  straw. 
$13  to  $14;  oat  and  wheat  straw,  $11 
to  $12;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $20  50: 
middlings.  $25.50 ;  red  dog.  $38 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $42;  oilmeal.  $42;  hominy, 
$36;  gluten.  $42;  oat  feed,  $11.50;  rye 
middlings,  $31.25.  j.  w.  c. 


Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

Early  apple  receipts  have  increased 
considerably  during  the  past  week,  and 
with  most  of  the  stock  only  ordinary  in 
quality  the  movement  has  been  slow. 
Maryland.  Delaware  and  Southern  New 
Jersey  have  been  the  sources  of  supply, 
the  fancy  Williams  Red  and  Wealthy 
from  the  former  States,  and  large  well- 
graded  New  Jersey  Stars  bringing  the 
top  prices.  Receipts  of  Georgia  peaches 


have  been  quite  heavy,  amounting  to  over 
330  carloads  during  the  last  week  in  July, 
and  there  were  also  scattering  shipments 
received  from  various  other  sources, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  nearly  450  car¬ 
loads  for  the  week.  Georgia  Elbertas 
sold  mostly  around  $2  per  six-basket  car¬ 
rier  the  last  of  July,  with  some  fancy 
bringing  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  carrier.  New 
Jersey  growers  have  been  shipping  small 
lots  of  early  peaches  for  some  time,  and 
they  have  just  started  in  marketing  Car¬ 
mans,  the  movement  of  which  is  expected 
to  be  considerably  heavier  next  week. 
New  York  State  growers  are  still  ship¬ 
ping  a  few  cherries,  but  they  found  a 
dull  market  and  the  few  scattering  lots 
of  pears  arriving  moved  slowly.  Fancy 
blackberries  moved  fairly  well  and  huckle¬ 
berries  eased  off  a  little  under  heavier  of¬ 
ferings.  Potato  receipts  were  compara- 
tively  light  last  week,  amounting  to  about 
300  carloads,  or  one-half  the  amount  re¬ 
ceived  the  week  previous.  The  movement 
has  been  slow  and  the  market  dull.  The 
bulk  of  the  shipments  have  been  coming 
from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  but  these  sections  will  soon  be 
cleaning  up.  This  will  leave  the  Eastern 
markets  to  be  supplied  mostly  by  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  growers  until 
New  York  State,  Pennsylvania  and  some 
of  the  middle  Western  States  start  dig¬ 
ging.  Yields  in  South  Jersey  are  not  as 
heavy  as  expected  earlier  in  the  season, 
according  to  reports,  and  growers  in  cen¬ 
tral  areas  are  beginning  to  ship  and  are 
getting  rather  small  crops  also.  Recent 
rains  came  too  late  to  be  of  much  benefit. 
Peas  have  been  selling  well,  but  lettuce 
has  been  dull  and  prices  low.  Tomatoes 
met  a  dull  market  early  in  the  week,  but 
later  stock  moved  fairly.  String  beans 
were  weak  and  generally  slow,  about  the 
only  exception  being  some  fancy  stock 
from  the  up-river  section  of  New  York 
State  which  has  just  begun  to  come  in. 

( )nions  were  quiet  with  plenty  of  them 
available.  Massachusetts.  Pennsylvania 
and  Orange  County,  of  New  York,  have 
started  shipping,  although  the  bulk  of 
them  are  still  coming  from  New  Jersey. 
Celery  was  dull  and  very  few  good  Lima 
beans  were  to  be  had,  and  the  trade  was 
not  interested  in  the  poor  stock. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  has  been  some  improvement  in 
the  movement  of  eggs  during  the  past 
week.  Receipts  have  continued  to  de¬ 
crease,  likewise  the  proportion  of  fancy 
stock,  and  the  improved  demand  has 
caused  a  little  advance  in  prices  on  fresh 
stock.  Dealers  have  been  using  consid¬ 
erable  quantities  of  storage  eggs,  more 
than  during  July  last  year,  as  marketing 
conditions  have  been  favorable  for  the  use 
of  some  of  the  finer  qualities  of  short  held 
storage  stock.  It  has  been  difficult,  how¬ 
ever,  to  get  top  prices  even  for  fancy 
fresh  eggs,  as  buyers  have  been  very  crit¬ 
ical  and  the  eggs  had  to  meet  the  full  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  grade  wanted  before 
the  buyer  showed  much  interest.  Re¬ 
ceipts  since  January  1  are  about  the  same 
as  a  year  ago,  and  cold  storage  holdings 
in  New  York  on  July  29  show  practically 
no  difference  from  those  on  hand  on  the 
same  date  last  year.  Just  what  the  cold 
storage  report  for  August  1  will  be  is  a 
matter  of  speculation.  That  the  holdings 
will  be  large  there  is  no  doubt,  but  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  the  accumulations 
during  July  will  not  be  as  heavy  as  last 
year,  although  some  surplus  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

The  freight  market  is  the  dominating 
factor  in  poultry  as  a  rule.  Early  in  the 
week  receipts  were  very  light,  and  both 
freight  and  express  live  fowl  sold  well, 
but  later  receipts  were  heavy  and  the 
market  eased  off  considerably.  Light 
fowl  are  getting  into  disfavor  more  than 
ever,  the  demand  now  being  for  heavy 
colored  stock.  White  Leghorn  fowls  were 
generally  inferior,  and  these  dragged 
rather  badly.  Live  broiler  receipts  in¬ 
creased  also,  but  at  no  time  were  they 
in  excessive  supply,  and  prices  changed 
very  little.  Long  Island  ducks  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  moving  a  little  better,  and 
roosters  were  generally  firm  under  light 
offerings.  The  dressed  poultry  market 
showed  little  change.  Receipts  have  been 
moderate  and  trade  generally  slow.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  Virginia  broilers  were  rather 
heavy  and  many  were  put  into  storage, 
but  the  broiler  market  in  general  held 
about  steady. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Early  in  the  week  the  market  was 
pretty  well  cleared  of  the  poor  grades  of 
hay,  and  at  no  time  recently  has  there 
been  very  much  No.  1  hay  available,  and 
the  market  ruled  firm.  Later,  however, 
more  poor  hay  was  received,  buyers  held 
off  and  the  market  weakened  a  little. 
Some  new  hay  of  excellent  quality  has 
been  coming  in  which  was  being  held  on 
the  30th  for  $25  a  ton.  B.  w.  s. 


New  Yoflk  Wholesale  Quotations 

August  2,  M>23. 


Dairymen’s 
ciation,  Inc., 
fluid  milk.  3 
zone,  $2.43  per 


M§f 


MILK 

ie  Co-opevativ 
(for  AuguSte 
cent.  in  20? 
100  lbs.;  Cftr 


cream  and  ice  cream,  $2.05. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.42@$0.43 

Good  to  choice . 38@  .41 

Lower  grades  . 34  @  .35 

Dairy,  best  . 40@  .41 

Common  to  good . 33@  .38 

Packing  stock  . 29@  .32 

CHEESE 

Fresh  specials  . $0.25%@$0.26 

Average  run  . 23% @  .23% 

Skims  . 10  @  .17 

Utica  market  .  .22% 

Eggs 

White,  choice  to  fancy  - $0.46@$0.47 

Medium  to  good . 38@  .43 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best  . .  ,40@  .41 

Gathered,  best  . 32@  .34 

Common  to  good . 22@  .28 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs.  . $6.25 @$6.50 

Red  kidney  .  7.50@  7.60 

White  kidney  .  S.25@  8.75 

Yellow  eye  .  7.00@  7.75 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.22@$0.25 

Spring  broilers  . 30 (a)  .35 

Roosters  . 14  @  .15 

Heese  . 13@  .16 

Ducks  . 17@  .20 

dressed  poultry 

Turkeys,  best  . $0.40@$0.42 

Common  to  good . 30@  .35 

Broilers,  best,  lb . 44  @  .45 

Fair  to  good  . 35@  .43 

Fowls  . 20@  .30 

Roofers  . 14@  .19 

Ducks  . 20@  25 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  6.50%)  8  50 

g  to  R>s . 5.50%)  6  50 

6  to  8  lbs . 2.75 @  5.25 

FRUITS 

Apples— new,  bu . $0.50@  $2.50 

Blackberries  . . . . 18@  .30 

Huckleberries,  qt . 22%)  ’50 

Raspberries,  pt . 10%)  ‘>2 

Cherries,  qt.  . io@  A$ 

leaches — Georgia,  crate..  2.00%)  3.00 

Jersey,  crate  .  .75  1.50 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate  .  .  .  1.50%)  3  00 

Watermelons,  car  . 175.00@4 75.00 

Vegetables 

Reefs,  bu . $0.75 @$1.25 

Carrots,  new,  bu . 1.00%)  1.50 

Cabbage,  bbl . 2.00%)  2.50 

Parsley,  bu . 75%)  l.50 

Peas,  bu.  basket . 1.50%)  3  25 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.25  @  2  50 

Lettuce,  bu . 15%>  9o 

Onions,  bu . 1.25@  3.00 

Peppers,  bu .  1.50 @  2.25 

Radishes,  bu .  4.00%)  5.00 

Sweet  corn,  bbl .  2.00%)  3.50 

Spinach,  bu . 50%)  3.75 

Squash  bu.  .  . . 50%)  1  00 

String  beans,  bu . 75%)  2.00 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches .  2.00%)  3  00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate . 1.00%)  0  50 

Turnips,  bbl .  2.00%)  2  50 

Cucumbers,  bu.  . 40%)  1.00 

potatoes 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl . $3.25@$5.25 

Long  Island,  bbl . 4.50%)  5  00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 6.00@10.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $8.25@10.00 

Bulls  . 5.50%)  6.90 

Hows  . .  1.50@  6.25 

Calves,  best  . 12.00@15.00 

Lower  grades  . 5.00@  9.00 

Sheep  .  4.00%)  6  00 

Lambs  .  8.00@14.75 

Hogs  .  6.50@  8.80 

nAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — No.  1  Timothy ...  .$27.00@$28.00 

No.  2  .  24.00%)  26.00 

No.  3 . 19.00%)  23.00 

New  hay  .  25.00@  27.00 

Straw— Rye  .  21.00@  23.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt.  . . 17 

Buttei*milk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 30 

Butter,  best  . $0.48@$0.50 

Cheese  . .32  @  .37 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 50 @  .55 

Gathered  . 35  @  .45 

Fowls  .  ,35@  .45 

Broilers,  lb . 60@  .70 

Turkeys,  lb . 4S@  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 04@  .06 

Onions,  . .  .05 @  .10 

Lettuce,  head  . 1*0 @  .15 

'  .  .  •  y: 

After  mmSfe  ©^itemeajjyA*<Smiths  hau 
at  last  n^»«g»d  ib-_eafeW|W»jj|-ain.  Now, 
when  iCgr  «<>ul3  wit  a  while, 

they  f>egs?u  to  *ve*«M§ef  ’MgVjt  had  left 
anKthnll?  hefttad.  gave  a 

shriek.  ‘Wa,  ih®  f^fmd,  “I  for¬ 

got  to  tur|%i*  ike  ehsc&uif  i«m  !”  “Don’t 
worry,  daring,'”  ll&j  '^nothing  will 

burn.  I  forg<£#  Cfccjtf  turn  off  the  shower 
bath.” — The  Chffsnan  Advocate. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


The  Bootlegger  and  “Moonshine” 

Hon.  Roy  A.  Haynes,  United  States 
Prohibition  Commissioner,  is  publishing 
a  series  of  articles  on  “Prohibition  In¬ 
side  Out,”  in  which  he  gives  details  of 
the  great  business  done  by  bootleggers — • 
or  those  who  manufacture  or  sell  whisky. 
He  says  that  90  per  cent  of  the  men  en* 
gaged  in  this  business  are  foreign  horn, 
many  of  them  unable  to  speak  English — 
who  have  come  here  for  this  commercial 
purpose.  Much  of  the  stuff  they  make  is 
poisonous,  and  so  full  of  lye  and  acids 
that  it  will  in  time  eat  the  lining  off  the 
ordinary  stomach.  The  business  is  very 
profitable,  as  we  may  see  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement.  Mr.  Haynes  says  that 
millions  of  dollars  are  spent  in  forms  of 
propaganda  through  the  newspapers  and 
otherwise.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  for  some 
years  talked  about  the  35-cent  dollar,  but 
that  will  seem  like  a  large  fortune  by 
the  side  of  the  figures  here  given : 

The  cost  of  making  moonshine  whisky 
varies  from  40  cents  or  so  a  gallon  up. 
In  the  case  of  one  of  the  largest  illicit 
stills  ever  apprehended  by  prohibition 
agents,  situated  not  far  from  Washing- 


would  do  the  farmers  more  good  than  all 
the  milk  pools  they  could  ever  organize  to 
put  up  the  price  of  milk.  About  two 
weeks  afterward  I  heard  one  of  the  milk 
pool  organizers  say  to  a  bunch  of  farm¬ 
ers,  “I  tell  you  farmers  you  have  to 
do  something  to  put  up  the  price  of  farm 
produce,  or  you  have  to  stop  running 
these  cars.”  And  I  think  he  told  the 
truth.  But  I  believe  that  common  sense 
is  the  most  uncommon  kind  of  sense  and 
as  I  see  that  most  of  the  farmers  keep 
about  as  many  horses  as  if  they  had  no 
cars;  and  that  the  mortgages  on  the 
American  farms  have  jumped  from  one 
to  four  billion  dollars  since  the  invention 
of  the  automobile  and  tractor,  which 
shows  that  the  cars  and  tractors  do  not 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  farmer  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  account  book,  and  the 
account  book  is  what  shows  whether  your 
farming  is  scientific  or  not ;  the  most 
sensible  thing,  according  to  my  way  of 
thinking  would  be  for  a  lot  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  cut  out  the  automobiles  and  save 
some  of  the  good  money  they  are  pour¬ 
ing  into  the  pockets  of  Ford  and  Rock¬ 
efeller.  GEO.  F.  WOLL. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Unmannerly  Tourists 

On  page  97G  R.  M.  Potter  speaks  of 
oiling  the  detour;  you  think,  too,  it  would 
be  a  good  plan.  I  speak  for  the  ones 


This  represents  a  sled  drawn  by  fans  like  those  on  a  flying  machine.  It  is  said  that 
on  a  sod  this  sled  will  run  smoothly  and  rapidly  under  this  power. 


ton,  D.  C.,  the  cost  of  producing  its  500 
gallons  a  day  was  placed  at  about  50 
cents  a  gallon.  This  liquor  was  sold  to 
bootleggers  at  $2.25  a  gallon  at  the  still, 
the  buyer  transporting  it.  One  of  the 
chief  buyers  was  a  wholesale  bootlegger 
of  Washington.  He  sold  it,  after  first 
adulterating  it,  in  five-gallon  lots  or  more 
at  $S  a  gallon.  After  buying  it  the  boot¬ 
leggers  still  further  adulterated  it  and 
sold  it  at  prices  varying  from  $4  to  $7.50 
a  quart. 

Thus  the  stuff  that  cost  the  moon¬ 
shiner  50  cents  a  gallon  to  produce 
reached  the  ultimate  consumer  at  prices 
ranging  from  $32  to  $G0  a  gallon,  an 
increase  of  from  6,500  to  nearly  12,000 
per  cent.  Some  of  this  liquor  was  col¬ 
ored  with  iodine. 

An  even  more  flagrant  instance  of 
profiteering  in  bootleg  whisky  was  ^uncov¬ 
ered  in  an  exclusive  club  of  an  Eastern 
city,  where  a  pint  of  whisky,  presumed 
to  be  bottled  in  bond,  was  sold  for  $12.50. 
Analysis  proved  the  w'hisky  to  be  a  poor 
grade  of  bootleg  whisky  made  from  cheap 
alcohol  and  liberally  adulterated.  A  gal¬ 
lon  of  alcohol,  selling  for  50  cents,  sup¬ 
plied  the  basis  of  the  stuff  sold  at  retail 
for  $166.67,  a  profit  of  about  33,000  per 
cent. 


“A  Boycott  on  Gasoline” 

Last  year  in  speaking  of  Henry  Ford 
you  said  that  “There  seems  no  denial  of 
the  statement  that  the  cheap  car  has  been 
of  vast  advantage  to  farmers.”  Now  I 
want  to  challenge  that  statement  most 
emphatically.  If  it  were  true,  why  is  it 
that  in  those  very  sections  where  the 
farmers  have  purchased  heavily  of  autos 
and  tractors,  as  they  have  in  the  Middle 
West,  there  is  more  howling  and  com¬ 
plaining  than  among  any  other  class  of 
farmers?  It  has  been  my  observation 
that  in  just  such  sections  is  where  the 
farmers  are  organizing  all  kinds  of  pools, 
grain  corporations,  etc.,  hoping  thereby 
to  keep  up  farm  produce  to  a  price  which 
will  enable  them  to  buy  heavily  of  gas¬ 
oline.  Right  here  in  St.  Lawrence  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  there  are  several  Ford  garages, 
and  one  of  them  alone  took  in  about 
$300,000  last  year  and  there  were  several 
other  garages  in  the  town  where  it  is 
located.  When  I  heard  of  it  I  made  the 
remark  to  a  friend  of  mine  that  a  boy¬ 
cott  to  put  down  the  price  of  gasoline 


who  live  on  said  detour.  The  dust  has 
been  terrible  and  oiling  would  help,  but 
I  have  other  grievances.  Have  the  State 
put  up  signs  telling  how  far,  etc.,  also 
road-houses  to  accommodate  the  travelers’ 
as  we  have  all  been  worn  to  a  frazzle  in 
many  ways.  They  use  our  lawn  to  pic¬ 
nic  on,  and  exercise  their  poodle  dogs, 
leaving  their  rubbish  behind  ;  think  it 
means  nothing  to  us  to  furnish  buckets 
for  water  for  drinking  and  radiator.  One 
even  drove  in,  passing  a  water  trough 
full  of  water  and  a  bucket  kept  there  for 
such  as  he,  to  where  a  bucket  of  water 
was  for  the  chickens  to  drink,  which  he 
drained  for  ids  radiator.  They  sit  in 
their  cars  and  blow  horn,  and  when  you 
appear  ask  how  far  to  paved  road.  We 
do  not  object  to  answering  questions,  or 
in  any  way  being  civil,  but  feel  that  we 
too  have  rights  which  are  being  abused. 
We  have  been  long-suffering  and  kind  to 
the  end,  but  we  are  just  to  the  breaking 
point,  when  yesterday  a  new  paved  road 
was  opened,  and  it  came  as  a  calm  after 
a  storm ;  no  bother,  no  questions ;  no 
dust — just  peace  and  quiet. 

Pennsylvania.  MRS.  c.  w.  s. 

R.  N.-Y.  We  rejoice  to  find  a  person 
who  enjoys  “peace  and  quiet.”  In  this 
“age  of  gas”  most  people  demand  a  place 
on  the  main  road  or  in  the  city  where 
“things  go  by.” 


Light  Punishment  for  Auto  Hogs 

I  read  with  interest  your  article  as 
to  the  light  sentence  meted  out  to  two 
auto  hogs  in  Massachusetts,  but  our  fair 
land  of  Jersey  deserves  equal  censure.  We 
have  had  two  flagrant  cases  in  Essex 
County,  one  over  10  years  ago  and  the 
other  in  1922.  In  both  cases  people  were 
killed,  one  driver  being  guilty  of  ex¬ 
treme  reckless  driving  and  the  other 
driving  recklessly  while  drunk.  The 
first  man  received  a  short  prison  sen¬ 
tence,  and  after  being  in  less  than  a  year 
was  pardoned,  and  the  other  was  sen¬ 
tenced  for  18  months.  J.  L.  G. 


Mrs.  Matthews  was  learning  to  drive 
her  new  car  and  was  very  much  thrilled 
over  it.  “Of  course,”  she  said,  “I  could 
never  change  a  tire  myself.  Why,  I  can’t 
even  lift  one.  You  know  they  have  80 
lbs.  of  air  in  them  in  addition  to  the 
weight  of  the  tire!” — Judge. 


c A 

delightful  dish 
that  costs  less 
than  a  Cent^ 


POST  TOASTIES — the  improved  Corn 
Flakes — always  crisp  and  delicious,  with 
cream  or  milk. 

These  two  great  farm  products  make  a 
most  delightful  breakfast,  lunch  or  supper 
dish. 


Every  golden-brown  flake  in  the  Post 
Toasties  package,  is  crisp,  appetizing  and 
nourishing — and  these  better  corn  flakes 
stay  crisp  in  the  milk  or  cream,  to  the  last 
delicious  flake  in  the  package. 

Post  Toasties  are  worth  asking  for  by 
name — and  be  sure  you  get  the  distinctive 
Yellow  and  Red,  wax- wrapped  package. 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc 
Battle  Creek, Michigan,  U.S.A* 
WET  WEICHT  8  OZS. 


improved 

CORN  FLAKES 


-Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.Jnc..  Battle  Creek, Mick 


GOOD  FARMING  PAYS 


Every  fanner  wants  to  save  labor,  time,  seed,  horse-power, 
and  raise  bigger  crops.  The  WESTERN,  3  machines  in  wll} 
do  all  of  this.  It  has  proven  it  to  thousands.  It  pulverizes  ana 
packs  as  daep  as  plowed,  leaves  a  loose  mulch  on  top.makes 
a  perfect  s««d  bad  In  one  operation.  Get  5  to  10  buahelapa* 
acra  more  by  rolling  winter  wheat  and  other  srrowinar  srrain  in 
the  Sprinar,  whether  soil  is  loose  or  hard  crusted  and  cracked. 
The  WESTERN  has  no  aqual  for  this  work  or  for  covering 
clover  and  grata  oaad. 

MADE  IN  13  SIZES,  Q*  3  SECTIONS 


Got 

our 
FREE 

Catalog.  It 
proves  our  atato* 
menta,  explains  coa*^ 
atruction  and  work, 
why  it  produces  OettaFf** 
suits  than  any  other  roller. 

Contains  letters  from  fanner* 
using  it  and  other  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  "Worth  ita  weight  in  trold/' 

Our  I°w  price  direct  will  surprise  you. 

Write  today  for  book  and  price,  freight  pald.^ 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.,  Box  138  HASTINGS,  NEB*. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiim 
USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke . . .  .$3.25 


Intensive  Strawb’ry  Culture,  Graton.  1.00 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk.  . . .  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 

Turkey  Book,  Lamon .  1.75 

Poultry,  Richardson .  1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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HEALTHFUL  HOME  HEATING 

With  The  Wonderful  NEW  IDEA  Pipeless  Furnace 


Keeps  every  room  delightfully  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather. 
Burns  little  coal  or  wood.  Is  thoroughly  durable  and  reliable.  Installed 
in  one  day.  No  pipes  in  the  cellar,  will  not  spoil  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Send  for  copy  of  “Warmth  and  Comfort.” 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  110  Whitesboro  Street,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Those  of  you  who  have  read  Joseph  Con¬ 
rad’s  “Victory”  will  remember  how  those 
three  desperate  rascals  reached  the  island 
half  dead  from  thirst.  They  had  come  to 
murder  and  rob  the  islander.  They  mis¬ 
calculated  the  distance  and  ran  out  of 
water.  For  days  they  floated  on,  slowly 
parching  away  from  life.  As  they  went 
through  the  horror  of  slowly  evaporating, 
from  tongue  to  toes,  I  have  no  doubt  they 
repented  and  cursed  the  evil  genius  that 
had  sent  them  on  this  dreadful  journey. 
The  islander,  without  knowing  their  de¬ 
signs  upon  him,  gave  them  water  and 
food.  After  this  refreshment  these  ras¬ 
cals  forget  their  regrets  and  good  reso¬ 
lutions,  if  they  ever  had  any,  and  once 
more  took  up  their  plans  for  killing  their 
benefactor.  All  this  comes  to  mind  as  I 
look  out  of  the  window  at  that  big  bunch 
of  weeds  in  the  garden  back  of  the  barn. 
I  have  a  “trial  plot”  of  various  forage 
plants  there — in  a  test  to  find  which  is 
better  for  standing  up  against  drought. 
There  are  two  rows  of  cotton,  several 
rows  of  “Darso,”  a  seed-bearing  sorghum 
-from  Oklahoma ;  Japanese  millet,  Luce’s 
Favorite  corn,  and  other  plants.  On  a 
fruit  farm  like  ours  we  must  have  fodder 
or  hay  substitutes,  and  in  a  season  like 
this  one,  we  must  have  something  with 
roots  that  can  find  moisture  in  an  ash 
heap  right  out  of  the  furnace.  For  we 
have  just  passed  through  a  “dry  spell” 
worse  than  any  I  have  known  before. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  let  a  few  rows  or  clumps  of  weeds 
like  redroot,  ragweed  and  purslane  grow 
along  with  the  other  crops  for  compari¬ 
son.  On  the  whole,  the  sorghum  has 
come  through  the  dry  weather  better  than 
the  millet  or  corn.  That  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  since  the  sorghum  has  for  many 
generations  battled  with  the  heat  and 
drought  and  fierce  winds  of  the  'Western 
plains.  This  “Darso”  is  not  a  large 
growing  plant.  It  will  hardly  grow 
shoulder  high,  but  it  makes  a  tremendous 
seed  crop.  I  am  told  that  in  parts  of 
Western  Kansas  farmers  tried  to  grow 
corn  until  repeated  failures  convinced 
them  that  the  grain  was  not  suited  to 
their  conditions.  Then  they  began  raising 
these  seed  sorghums,  and  have  found 
them  full  substitutes  for  corn.  I  believe 
that  many  Eastern  farmers,  especially 
those  on  the  light,  dry  soils,  will,  in  like 
manner,  find  some  of  these  sorghums 
more  profitable  than  corn.  The  sorghum 
seed  is  small,  but  it  makes  excellent  chick¬ 
en  feed.  In  Southern  New  Jersey  poul¬ 
try  keeping  is  congregating  on  the 
stretches  of  light  sand.  The  seed  sor¬ 
ghums  will  do  well  on  that  kind  of  soil, 
and  give  a  good  crop  when  fertilized  with 
chicken  manure.  I  have  considered  Jap¬ 
anese  millet  about  the  best  fodder  of  its 
class,  but  it  does  not  make  a  high-class 
showing  alongside  the  “Darso.”  I  think 
this  millet  requires  a  moist,  rich  soil,  or 
at  least  an  abundance  of  rainfall,  to  give 
anything  like  a  fair  crop.  I  used  to  think 
millet  superior  to  Sudan  grass,  but  on 
light  soil  and  in  a  season  like  this  the 
Sudan  grass  is  superior.  Rut,  after  all. 
if  you  can  have  a  reasonable  amount  of 
moisture,  good  old-fashioned  fodder  corn, 
seeded  thick  in  the  drill  and  well  ma¬ 
nured,  is  about  the  best  hay  substitute. 

But  the  drought  has  parched  all  these 
crops.  Even  the  “Darso,”  born  and  bred 
in  the  desert,  begins  to  show  the  yellow 
at  the  tips  of  the  leaves.  The  millet  and 
corn  are  worse  yet ;  the  blades  stand  up 
with  marks  like  those  on  the  fingers  of 
a  cigarette  fiend.  Even  the  sunflowers 
show  crumpled  and  ruffled  leaves.  They 
remind  me  of  a  hen  off  in  some  corner, 
with  head  down  and  feathers  ruffled, 
without  the  pride  and  energy  of  health 
which  would  naturally  keen  her  up  on  her 
toes,  out  hunting  for  bugs  and  worms. 
But  right  beside  these  sunburnt  and  suf¬ 
fering  plants  the  weeds  stand  up  fresh 
and  full.  There  isn’t  a  wrinkle  on  the 
redroot,  and  plants  of  purslane  have 
spread  until  they  cover  a  space  as  large 
as  a  half-bushel  measure.  There  is  no 
question  about  their  ability  to  find  mois¬ 
ture  in  this  dry  soil,  while  these  other 
crops  are  burning  up.  Even  the  Alfalfa 
and  Sweet  clover  stand  still  and  act  like 
a  panting  dog.  while  the  ragweed  and  red¬ 
root  are  fresh  and  green.  I  have  pulled 
up  dozens  of  plants  and  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  their  roots  to  see  if  one  can  learn 
the  reason  for  this.  The  roots  will  not 
answer  the  question.  As  between  Sweet 
clover  and  Alfalfa,  the  latter  has  a  far 
butter  pump  below  ground  (that  is, 
judged  by  our  human  knowledge  of 
pumps),  i-et  the  Sweet  clover  will  grow 
faster  and  make  a  larger  plant  in  a  dry 
time.  I  cannot  see  that  the  “Darso”  has 
a  root  superior  to  that  of  millet  or  corn, 
while  redroot  has  a  smaller  underground 
system  than  either!  Yet  the  weed  will 
grow  strongly  in  soil  so  dry  that  the 
others  stand  still  and  wilt.  The  root  of 
purslane  is  comparatively  small,  yet  you 


may  pull  up  a  plant,  turn  it  root  up  to 
the  sun  and  leave  it  exposed,  yet  it  will 
revive  after  an  experience  which  would 
turn  grass,  Alfalfa  or  millet  into  dead 
fodder. 

***** 

That  is  what  started  me  on  this  line  of 
thought.  It  seemed  a  wicked  thing  to  let 
these  useless  weeds  stand  there  and  rob 
the  useful  plants  of  water.  So  I  pulled 
them  up  and  put  them  in  the  sun.  We 
have  lost  three  plantings  of  strawberries 
thus  far  this  year  from  brief  exposure  to 
sun  and  air.  Then  of  a  sudden  the  sky 
clouded.  There  had  been  many  such 
warnings,  and  we  had  come  to  regard 
them  like  the  cry  of  the  boy  who  called 
“Wolf”  when  there  was  no  wolf  in  sight. 
But  this  time  Nature  meant  business. 
She  was  out  to  break  the  back  of  that 
drought.  The  rain  finally  started,  slowly 
at  first,  and  then  increasing,  a  slow,  gen¬ 
tle  fall,  just  what  we  needed  to  soak  into 
the  brick-like  soil.  The  Darso,  the  millet 
and  the  corn  quickly  felt  it  as  the  water 
worked  down  to  their  roots,  but  these 
weeds,  with  their  roots  exposed  in  a  way 
that  would  have  killed  any  ordinary 
plant,  have  revived.  If  left  to  them¬ 
selves  they  will  fix  new  rootlets  in  the 
soil  and  actually  grow  and  produce  seed. 
I  take  it  they  are  better  drought-resisting 
plants  than  anything  we  have  in  profit¬ 


able  culture.  What  gives  them  this  pow¬ 
er  to  act  the  part  of  camel  when  potatoes, 
corn,  berries  and  other  crops  act  like 
mules  or  horses  in  the  face  of  thirst?  I 
feel  sure  it  is  not  entirely  their  root  sys¬ 
tem.  What  is  it?  What  causes  it?  Is  it 
possible  for  us  to  make  use  of  this  quality 
to  our  advantage?  I  think  that  in  the 
future  several  of  these  weeds  will  be  im¬ 
proved  and  domesticated  and  made  ro 
work  for  us.  In  this  they  will  but  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  potato,  celery,  carrot 
and  a  dozen  other  leading  vegetables. 
They  were  formerly  regarded  as  useless 
weeds.  A  giant  variety  of  purslane 
or  “pussley”  would  make  a  great  feed  for 
hogs.  We  used  to  eat  this  weed  as 
“greens”  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  think 
there  are  feeding  possibilities  in  ragweed, 
redroot  and  several  others.  When  they 
are  cut  into  the  silo  with  the  corn  they 
improve  the  silage,  just  as  greens  and 
“fine  herbs”  improve  a  stew.  I  do,  in¬ 
deed,  believe  some  of  these  weeds,  at 
present  despised  and  fought,  have  possi¬ 
bilities,  if  we  can  learn  how  to  use  them 
and  get  over  our  prejudices. 

***** 

The  great  point  in  handling  a  weed  is 
to  change  it  from  a  sucker  into  a  suc- 
corer,  It  is  a  perfect  sucker,  with  the 
most  approved  mouth,  when  it  grows  in  a 
dry  soil  where  useful  crops  are  strug¬ 
gling  for  water.  When  we  keep  hogs  or 
sheep  in  the  orchard  we  make  little  places 
or  “creeps,”  where  the  little  pigs  or  lambs 
can  run  in  and  get  their  feed.  Unless 
this  were  done  the  big  animals  would 
crowd  out  the  weaker  ones  and  get  all  the 
food.  The  weeds  are  like  the  big  hogs. 
They  will  get  more  than  their  share  of 
the  water.  The  way  to  turn  these  suck¬ 
ers  into  summers  is  to  cut  them  off  and 
let  them  lie  on  the  ground  as  a  mulch. 
Thus,  instead  of  pumping  out  water  they 
prevent  such  pumping  by  acting  as  a 
mulch.  Our  apple  trees  on  the  hill  be¬ 
gan  to  suffer.  The  fruit  began  to  drop, 
for  a  tree  knows  what  it  can  do,  and 
when  water  begins  to  fail  it  will  drop 
part  of  its  load  and  go  on  with  the  rest. 
We  have  clipped  all  the  weeds  and  grass, 
hauled  all  the  manure  we  can  scrape  up. 
and  cut  weeds  and  trash  in  several  low 


fields  and  hauled  it  into  the  orchards. 
This  will  help,  and  now  comes  this  rain. 
If  we  can  only  have  enough  of  it  we 
shall  get  a  fair  crop  of  apples  after  all. 
The  early  potatoes  have  about  curled  up 
with  the  heat  and  drought,  but  the  rag¬ 
weed  and  smartweed  starting  up  among 
them  have  never  turned  a  leaf.  This  rain 
will  help  the  potatoes  a  little.  We  shall 
have  to  pull  these  big  weeds  by  hand  if 
they  are  to  come  out. 

***** 

No  city  man  is  able  to  realize  the  joy 
which  comes  to  a  farm  family  when,  after 
long  weeks  of  blazing  weather,  the  rain 
finally  comes  with  reviving  tears.  Even 
the  dumb  animals  show  their  joy.  I  can 
see  the  bare-necked  rooster  out  on  the 
lawn.  Usually  when  a  fowl  feels  com¬ 
pelled  to  stand  out  in  the  rain  he  takes 
on  the  attitude  of  a  drowned  rat— the 
most  depressing  appearance  we  can  think 
of.  The  bare-neck,  however,  stands  erect 
and  proud,  if  ever  a  rooster  did,  with  that 
vulture-like  neck  extended  to  the  rain. 
He  makes  me  think  of  the  man  who  went 
calling  on  the  girls.  lie  left  late  and 
peeked  in  through  the  window  to  see  the 
girls  talking  earnestly.  He  thought  it 
must  be  some  compliment  for  him.  so  he 
crept  to  the  window  and  put  his  ear  to  a 
broken  pane  of  glass.  Then  he  heard  the 
prettiest  girl  say : 

“He’s  quite  nice — but  I  wish  he  would 
wash  his  neck!” 

Old  bare-neck,  as  he  stands  out  in  the 
rain,  has  his  eye  on  a  group  of  Red  hens 
under  the  hedge.  Perhaps  he  has  lis¬ 
tened  to  their  conversation,  and  thus 


takes  this  chance  to  bathe  that  neck ! 
Our  folks  had  an  errand  in  town,  and  it 
felt  good  to  be  out  in  the  rain,  so  Rose 
and  I  went  along.  We  expect  to  go  to 
camp  next  week,  so  we  invested  in  an 
outfit.  On  the  way  home,  rushing  along 
a  lonely  road,  we  found  a  car  stalled  by 
the  loadside.  It  was  filled  with  women 
and  . children,  with  one  woman  standing 
outside  in  the  rain,  evidently  asking  for 
help.  Most  of  the  cars  flew  by  like  the 
Pharisees  of  old,  but  Mother’s  middle 
name  seems  to  be  Samaritan,  and  we 
pulled  up  short.  Something  was  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  that  car — it  would  not  go.  Now, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  be  expert  mechanics, 
but  we  looked  wiselv  at  the  engine 
peeked  underneath,  and  looked  thought- 
tul.  Finally,  Cherry-top  thought  to  look 
into  the  tank.  It  was  empty.  It  is  money 
makes  the  mare  go,  and  unless  money  is 
translated  into  gas  the  car  will  not'  go. 
I  here  was  no  gas.  In  the  old  days  they 
used  a  gun  to  save  the  unfortunate  lady 
m  distress.  Here  it  was  a  case  of  gas. 
Our  own  tank  was  low,  but  we  drew  off 
a  little  into  a  glass  we  found  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  so  that  the  stalled  car  could 
break  its  halter  and  get  out  of  its  stall. 
Then  we  drove  back  to  the  nearest  gar¬ 
age,  got  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  and  put 
enough  life  into  the  engine  to  get  the 
car  home.  The  rain  was  falling,  but  we 
were  so  glad  of  it  that  we  never  felt  the 
wet.  We  saw  that  car  start  as  the  en¬ 
gine  caught  the  power,  and  then  we  went 
spinning  home  through  the  shadows. 
Mother  and  I  sat  on  the  back  seat  with 
little  Rose  between  us.  She  was  very 
happy  with  her  new  white  shoes,  her  doll 
and  new  hat.  She  snuggled  up  to  first 
one  and  then  the  other,  and  then,  as  if 
unwilling  to  show  any  preference,  she 
slipped  a  hand  under  the  arm  on  either 
side  of  her.  And  so  we  flew  home  through 
the  rain.  “ Gather  ye  roses  uihile  ye  may” 
I  thought,  as  I  saw  the  little  girl  smiling 
up  at  us.  Some  of  you  may  have  little 
children.  You  may  think  at  times  they 
are  troublesome,  and  you  are  impatient 
with  them.  Let  me  tell  you  that  you  will 
always  regret  it  if  you  do  not  gather 
the  roses  of  youth  “while  ye  may.” 

H.  \v.  c. 
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Old-time  Journalism 

The  following  note  is  taken  from  an 
Alabama  local  paper,  the  Baldwin  Times. 
There  are  some  of  us  left  who  trace  bac-k 
to  the  old  days  of  journalism,  when  we 
accepted  cordwood  and  turnips  as  pay¬ 
ment  for  subscriptions,  gave  every  ad¬ 
vertiser  a  “write-up” — and  Uncle  Sam 
let  the  subscription  list  alone : 

All  obituary  notices  hereafter  covering 
the  death  of  merchants  who  are  non-ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  Times  will  be  subject  to 
a  charge  of  $.954  per  word.  Those  cov¬ 
ering  subscribers  who  were  delinquent  in 
their  subscription  payments  at  the  time 
of  demise  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of 
$19.08  per  word  ( it  should  be  per  sylla¬ 
ble).  For  our  live  advertisers,  and  we 
have  a  number  of  them,  and  for  our  paid- 
up  subscribers,  and  we  have  a  number  of' 
those,  too,  we  promise,  without  price, 
the  very  best  we  have  in  the  shop  when 
they  “shuffle  off.” 


Warning  to  Auto  Hogs 

A  California  woman,  Mrs.  B.  Griscom, 
is  reported  to  have  put  up  the  following 
sign  in  front  of  her  farm  : 

NOTIS  !  Trespassers  will  B  persecut¬ 
ed  to  the  full  extent  of  2  mungrel  dogs 
which  never  was  over  sochible  to  strang¬ 
ers  &  1  dubble  brl.  shotgun  which  ain’t 
Joded  with  sofa  pillors.  Darn  if  I  ain’t 
gitten  tired  of  this  hell  raisen  on  my 
place.  B.  GRISCOM. 

This  woman  says  she  means  business, 
and  that  her  statement  about  the  charge 
which  her  gun  contains  is  correct.  We 
may  say  that  she  expresses  the  full  senti¬ 
ments  of  many  other  country  people. 

A  Profitable  Mud  Hole 

We  have  heard  all  about  the  auto  hog; 
here  is  one  about  the  hog  catcher.  It  is 
one  of  the  “favorite  stories”  told  by 
Irvin  S.  Cobb.  A  car  driver  found  him¬ 
self  stuck  in  a  muddy  place  on  the  road. 
He  could  not  get  out,  but  a  farm  boy  ap¬ 
peared  with  a  team  of  big  horses,  and 
finally  agreed  to  pull  out  the  car  for  a 
dollar.  The  bargain'  was  made  and  the 
car  rescued.  Then  the  auto  driver  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  compliment  the  boy  on  his 
smartness. 

“A\  ell,”  he  said.  “I’ve  had  considerable 
practice,  mister.  Your’n  makes  the  sixth 
car  I’ve  pulled  out  of  this  here  same  mud 
hole  today.” 

“Did  each  one  of  the  owners  pay  you 
a  dollar?”  I  asked. 

“Yep,”  he  said.  “That’s  my  regular 
price  for  this  job.” 

“Then  you  have  earned  six  dollars  to¬ 
day?” 

“Yep,  that’s  right,”  he  said. 

“Pretty  fair  wages  for  a  boy  of  your 
age,  I  should  say,”  I  commented. 

Before  answering  me,  the  youngster 
withdrew  from  my  immediate'  vicinity 
and  mounted  one  of  his  horses. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “this  has  been  a 
’specially  good  day.  I  don’t  always  take 
m  this  much ;  and  anyhow,  ’tain’t  as 
easy  as  you  might  think  for  me  to  earn 
this  money.  All  day  I’ve  got  to  be  hangin’ 
round  waitin’  for  one  of  vou  city  fellers 
to  get  bogged  down  and  start  callin’  for 
help.  That  ain’t  the  worst  of  it  neither 
Except  when  it  rains,  I  have  to  be  around 
here  a  good  part  of  every  night.” 

“What  do  you  do  here  at  night?”  I 
asked. 

He  drew  his  team  off  the  road  and 
started  away  through  the  woods.  Then 
over  his  shoulder,  as  he  vanished,  he 
replied  : 

“Oh.  night  times  I  have  to  draw  water 
and  fill  up  this  here  mud  hole  so’s  it’ll 
be  ready  for  business  the  next  day.” 


A  Good  Red  Hen 

My  first  year  of  trap-nesting  (1921- 
1922)  showed  up  a  Red  hen  which  has 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  exceptions  of 
the  breed.  When  I  first  come  to  notice 
the  persistency  of  this  hen’s  laying,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  keep  her  eggs  separate  from  the 
others,  when  taken  from  the  trap-nest, 
and  to  raise  as  many  as  possible  of  her 
c-hicks.  I  raised  15  of  these  cockerels 
and  13  pullets.  These  pullets  are  making 
good  records  in  the  trap-nest.  The  thing 
that  surprised  me  most  was  to  find  that 
this  mother  hen  never  wanted  to  sit,  and 
always  keeps  herself  in  good  condition. 
Her  record  from  November  20,  1921.  to 
November  20,  1922,  was  256  eggs.  She 
quit  laying  on  November  28.  Prof.  Herd 
of  Cornell  gave  a  culling  demonstration 
at  my  place  Monday,  and  I  showed  him 
this  hen,  which  he  thought  was  an  ex¬ 
ception.  A.  HOWARD  FINGAR. 

New  York. 

We  had  an  article  on  page  926  about 
this.  It  seems  that  quite  a  number  of 
these  non-brooding  Red  hens  have  been 
discovered.  They  seem  to  be  like  other 
Reds  except  that  they  have  dropped  much 
of  the  mothering  instinct  for  which  the 
Reds  are  usually  noted.  In  these  days  of 
incubators  and  brooders,  the  non-sitting 
Reds  ought  to  find  a  good  place. 


Here  is  a  scene  in  a  carrot  plantation  in  Southern  New  Jersey.  They  have 
produced  a  good  crop  of  carrots  and  the  boss  is  evidently  proud  of  his  work. 
It  is  remarkable  how  the  carrot  crop  has  come  into  popularity  during  the  last 
10  years.  We  can  easily  remember  the  time  when  the  carrot  was  considered 
a  horse  feed,  almost  entirely.  A  few  human  beings  consumed  them,  but  they 
were  not  ranked  among  the  popular  vegetables.  Now  we  find  that  they  are 
being  eaten  freely.  At  many  lunches  or  noon  banquets  we  find  that  roast 
mutton,  boiled  carrots  and  potatoes  are  exceedingly  popular  and  carrots  ap¬ 
pear  in  every  “vegetable  luncheon.”  The  new  development  with  regard  to 
vitamines  changed  the  vegetable  diet  of  many  of  our  people,  and  has  given 
the  carrot  a  stand  which  it  never  had  before. 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


One  Day  on  an  Up-state  New  York  Farm 

Self-help. — Our  farm  consists  of  153 
acres,  of  which  20  are  in  wood-lot,  30 
under  cultivation  and  about  35  in  meadow 
and  60  in  pastures.  We  have  always 
considered  it  necessary  to  keep  one  hired 
man  the  year  round,  as  the  milking  dairy 
cows  number  anywhere  from  15  to  25, 
but  like  most  farmers  this  Spring,  a  good 
man  was  not  to  be  had.  So  my  husband, 
since  the  first  of  March,  has  quite  cap¬ 
ably  gone  it  on  his  own  hook,  and  the 
work  seems  to  be  as  well  along  as  if  two 
or  three  hired  Dicks  and  Ilarrys  at  $60 
a  month  and  “findings”  were  on  hand  to 
receive  their  monthly  wages.  We  have 
four  children,  and  the  older  ones  are 
being  brought  up  to  work  and  become 
passably  self-reliant.  My  husband  has 
not  hired  any  outsider  at  all  for  haying 
or  otherwise,  except  half  a  day’s  work 
from  a  man  with  a  two-horse  potato 
planter. 

Haying  Time. — Take  a  typical  haying 
day,  for  instance,  which,  as  it  is  a  “one- 
man”  job  this  Summer,  must  be  rushed 
along  a  little  more  promptly  than  usual. 
The  boss  gets  up  at  5  A.  M.  and  hikes 
to  the  barn  where  a  one  double-unit  milk¬ 
ing  machine  capably  helps  him  at  this 
end  of  the  day.  As  pastures  begin  to 
shorten  he  begins  feeding  silage,  which 
makes  the  chores  longer.  However,  one 
little  chore  which  is  usual  on  many  dairy 
farms  does  not  bother  at  this  one,  and 
that  is  going  after  the  cows.  Our  river 
pasture  is  very  near  the  barns,  and  as  a 
grain  ration  is  fed  the  year  round,  the 
cows  can  be  counted  on  99  times  out  of 
100  to  be  among  those  present  at  chores. 
This  is  a  real  help,  as  all  will  admit. 
The  morning  milking,  although  the  cows’ 
messes  are  considerably  shortening  up 
now,  lasts  until  6  :30  or  a  little  later,  as 
there  are  two  teams  to  be  fed  and  groomed 
and  several  calves  to  be  attended  to.  The 
boss  then  comes  in  for  a  half  hour  at 
breakfast — the  rest  of  us  having  eaten  at 
6  A.  M.; — and  then  hitches  up,  goes  to  the 
shipping  station  with  the  night’s  and 
morning’s  milk,  does  any  grocery-store 
errands  needed,  goes  to  the  blacksmith 
occasionally,  but  on  the  hay-day  of  which 
we  speak,  he  plans  to  be  home  and  at  it 
by  certainly  eight  o’clock. 

Quick  Action. — While  he  is  gone,  the 
two  boys,  aged  nearly_  nine  and  seven 
respectively,  sweep  the  barn  floor,  put  the 
horse  manure  in  the  gutters,  get  down 
bedding  straw — and  then  go  fishing  in 
the  adjoining  river  until  the  hay  is  raked 
up !  At  eight  o’clock,  then,  this  farmer 
on  his  own  is  mowing  or  raking  hay  with 
the  side-delivery  rake.  It  has  been  so 
unusually  dry  so  far  this  Summer  that 
hay  cut,  raked,  and  got  up  all  in  one 
day  has  been  in  better  shape  than  that 
allowed  to  stand  the  customary  48  hours. 
Also,  every  day  has  been  a  hay  day  about, 
which,  with  a  regular  hired  man  on  the 
job,  would  surely  have  driven  the  latter 
crazy,  with  no  let-ups  from  rain  in  which 
to  laze  around.  When  the  day’s  al¬ 
lowance  of  hay  has  been  cut  and  raked, 
or  raked  only,  the  hay-loader — a  new  one 
and  competent — gets  on  the  job  manned 
by  the  eight-year-old  as  driver  and  his 
dad  as  load-maker.  They  will  get  in  six 
or  eight  big  loads,  according  to  how  much 
cutting  and  raking  was  done  first,  of 
course. 

Mowing  Away. — The  hardest  part  of 
haying,  when  you  do  it  all  alone,  is  the 
eternal  mowing  away.  Especially  when 
the  big  hay-loft  gets  pretty  well  filled 
and  each  forkful,  so  to  speak,  has  to  be 
crowded  in  by  the  man  on  the  load.  The 
oldest  child,  our  10-year-old  girl,  drives 
the  second  team  on  the  horse-fork,  while 
her  brother  rests  up  between  loads  as 
driver.  The  latter  is  a  capable  little 
horseman,  and  in  no  wise  takes  after  his 
mother  in,  this  respect,  as  you  may  have 
gleaned  e’er  this  that  I  am  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  our  strenuous  day.  I  help  trans¬ 
plant  our  four  acres  of  cabbage,  riding  the 
planter  beside  myt  husband,  with  the  boy 
as  driver,  and  we  do  the  same  thing  with 
potatoes,  using  the  cabbage  setter  to  drop 
them  with.  But  when  it  comes  to  driv¬ 
ing  one  horse,  let  alone  two,  I  am  one 
grand  total  loss.  If  I  were  able  to  do 
the  raking,  for  instance,  as  most  farm 
women  do,  the  help  would  be  worth  while. 
This  lack  of  capability  on  my  part — the 
fear  of  horses — must  be  because  I  wasn’t 
bred  and  brought  up  on  a  farm. 

Tiie  Noon  Hour. — My  husband  insists 
on  his  hour’s  nooning,  eats  a  leisurely 
meal  to  the  accompaniment  of  an  electric 
fan,  and  all  the  ice  cream  for  dessert  that 
he  can  hold.  With  our  vacuum  freezer 
this  good  food  is  most  easily  made  every 
day  in  haying,  and  we  can  think  of  no 
more  delicious  way  in  which  to  serve 
milk.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  add 
that  the  boss  manages  to  sneak  into  the 
house  several  times  through  the  long 
afternoon  for  another  ice-cream  hand-out. 
During  his  hour’s  nooning  my  husband 
enjoys  stretching  out  on  the  couch,  read¬ 
ing  the  morning  paper  and  looking. over 
his  mail.  He  may  even  snooze  for  15 
minutes.  I’ll  say  he  deserves  it. 

The  Afternoon  Rush. — The  afternoon 
is  one  grand  rush  with  the  hay-loader. 

If  much  hay  is  down  chores  are  not 
started  until  seven  o’clock  or  sometimes 
later.  My  husband  keeps  up  his  morale 
the  while  on  ice  cream  and  several  quarts 
of  iced  milk.  The  milking  is  performed 


as  per  morning  when  he  gets  around, 
although  at  other  times  of  year  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  very  regular  hours  for  the  cows. 
The  horses  are  turned  out  to  pasture 
for  the  night,  the  silage  got 'out  for  next 
morning’s  rations,  the  grain  placed  in 
the  mangers,  and  everything  done  in  a 
routine  way  for  the  next  morning's  chores. 
As  soon  as  Tan  has  eaten  his  simple  year- 
round  supper  of  bread  and  milk,  cheese, 
sauce  and  cake — he  will  have  none  of 
your  hot  suppers — we  go  to  bed  with  the 
children  and  chickens — other  people’s 
chickens  rather — and  one  farm  day  is  con¬ 
sidered  more  or  less  done. 

The  Breaking  Point. — It  is  probably 
unnecessary  to  say  that  this  day-after-day 
business  is  too  hard  for  one  man  to  keep 
up.  He  will  surely  pay  for  it  later.  My 
husband  is  33  years  old  and  has  worked 
hard  all  his  life,  but  he  admits  that  he 
can’t  turn  off  the  work  as  easily  as  he 
could  10  years  ago.  Ten  years  from  now, 
if  the  labor  situation  continues  and  we 
try  to  do  as  much  as  has  been  done  here 
in  the  past,  he  won’t  be  able  to  do  but 
the  smallest  part  of  it.  Every  machine, 
whether  human  or  iron,  has  a  definite 
breaking  point. 

Money  Crops. — At  this  place  we  de¬ 
pend  on  Fall  money  crops  to  help  out  the 
.regular  business  of  dairying.  We  have 
four  acres  of  late  cabbage,  some  early 
cabbage  for  roadside  market,  and  three 
or  four  acres  of  early  and  late  potatoes, 
all  of  which  means  constant  application 
with  the  cultivator  and  the  power  sprayer. 
We  have  12  acres  of  silage  corn  to  fill 
two  silos,  and  this  has  to  be  cultivated 
often  on  the  start.  The  eight  or  10  acres 
of  oats  are  no  bother  until  reaping  time. 
The  harvesting  of  the  potatoes  and  cab¬ 
bage  is  a  big  item.  We  have  lately  cut 
our  cabbage  alone,  at  which  I  also  serve, 
but  it  is  a  back-breaking  job  for  two — 
and  one  of  them  a  rather  inefficient 
woman.  When  you  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  last  year  we  didn’t 
sell  one  ton  of  our  late  cabbage,  the  labor 
and  expense  entering  into  them  is  rather 
breath-taking.  This  year  promises  to  be 
another  drug-year  in  cabbage,  so  the  cows 
will  probably  enjoy  their  fill  of  cabbage 
salad  for  quite  some  time.  We  bet  wrong 
last  year  as  to  laying  them  down,  and 
so  were  aot  in  at  the  sweepstakes  when 
the  vegetables  soared  to  $40  a  ton.  But 
we  did  clear  several  thousand  dollars  on 
the  crop  several  years  ago. 

-  Potatoes. — As  for  potatoes,  I  believe 
that  they  are  going  to  be  reasonably 
high,  if  our  own  crop  is  any  sign.  The 
long  cold  spell  a£  the  critical  setting  time, 
plus  the  continued  drought,  has  done  the 
work  at  this  place,  and  we  doubt  if  we 
dig  our  early  spuds  at  all.  It  seems  bet¬ 
ter  now  to  leave  them  in  the  ground,  let 
them  mature  entirely,  and  dispose  of  them 
late  this  Fall  at  market  price.  We  rax-ely 
store  potatoes,  as  year  in  and  year  out, 
we  make  more  by  selling*  from  the  field, 
especially  as  we  have  a  good  roadside 
market  developed  for  about  all  we  raise. 

The  Farmer’s  Struggle. — So  this  is 
my  story  and  this  is  my  song,  as  it  were. 
If  we  were  in  debt,  if  we  did  not  own  an 
exceptionally  good  farm,  if  we  were  pay¬ 
ing  out  from  $5  to  $7  a  day  for  the  extra 
help  my  husband  needs  so  badly,  it  is 
certain  that  for  the  past  two  years  we 
would  have  gone  under,  or  nearly  under, 
as  so  many  young  farmers  have  done  who 
have  not  accumulated  a  nest  egg  down 
the  years  to  see  them  through  this  critical 
time.  Our  city  friends  would  no  more 
think  they  could  put  in  such  a  day  at 
physical  labor  as  I  have  described  than 
that  they  could  commit  suicide.  Yet 
this  is  the  regular  routine  with  many 
farmers  who,  though  they  may  have  help, 
work  fully  as  hard  as  my  man.  Then,  at 
the  end  of  such  a  back-breaking  year,  not 
to  have  one  penny  of  profit  to  show  for 
it — ah,  there’s  the  rub !  It’s  a  great 
game,  if  you  like  hard  and  cruel  and  long 
fighting  against  too  big  odds.  I  believe 
the  average  back-to-the-lander  is  doomed 
before  he  starts.  There  is  a  surplus  of 
farmers  in  this  country,  let  as  many  as 
will  go  back  in  disgust  to  the  cities.  *  We 
insist  on  working  for  nothing,  from  early 
to  late,  and  unlike  any  other  industry, 
every  farmer  is  in  fierce  competition  with 
his  brother-farmer  for  a  bare  living  and 
a  mended  roof  over  his  head.  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  not  strange  that  we  have 
nothing  to  show  for  our  pains  but  a  bad 
headache  and  a  rusty  disposition. 

HELEN  S.  K.  WILLCOX. 


The  Bookshelf 

The  Principles  of  Flower  Arrange¬ 
ment,  by  Prof.  E.  A  White.  This  book 
analyzes  the  elements  of  successful  de¬ 
sign  as  applied  to  floral  arrangement,  dis¬ 
cussing  room  decoration,  table  decoration 
and  personal  adornment.  It  takes  up 
both  color  and  form,  and  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  material  used.  More  than 
50  useful  illustrations  show  actual  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  work.  Prof.  White  is  the 
professor  of  floriculture  at  Cornell,  and 
has  been  instructing  students  at  Cornell 
University  in  the  art  of  arranging  as  well 
as  the  science  of  growing  flowers  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Recently,  too,  he  has  made  a 
special  analytical  study  of  artistic  prin¬ 
ciples  as  applicable  to  floral  work.  The 
book  contains  198  pages;  published  by 
A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Co.,  New  York ;  price 
$2.50. 
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Saves  the  big  fuel  bill 

The  OIL.PULL  has  won  all  principal  Fuel  Economy 
tests  for  the  past  ten  years.  In  addition  it  has  won 
nation-wide  renown  for  Lowest  Fuel  Costs  among 
thousands  of  users.  D.  B.  Brenneiss,  whose  farm  is 
operated  on  modern  principles,  remarks  in  his  recent 
letter,  “I  have  used  quite  a  number  of  tractors  but  the 
OILPULL  is  my  favorite.  I  am  not  afraid  to  show  up 
with  it  in  any  kind  of  work.  It  works  with  low  grade 
kerosene.  It  saves  the  big 
fuel  bill.  ”  Write  for 

Owners  everywhere  are  equally  These  FREE  Tiooks 

enthusiastic  over  the  unusually 
low  upkeep  cost,  the  long  life  and 
the  absolute  reliability  of  the 
OILPULL. 


Read  these  booklets 

You  want  the  facts  about  OIL¬ 
PULL  economy  and  reliability 
in  your  district — from  men  whose 
conditions  are  exactly  like  yours. 
Write  for  our  Free  Books  today. 
Read  letters  from  men  near  you. 
Read  the  story  of  Triple  Heat 
Control.  In  the  meantime — call 
upon  the  local  Advance-Rumely 
dealer. 


OILPULL 
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rcThe  Cheapest  Farm  ower 

Advance-Rumely 

THRESHER  CO.,  INC.  LA  PORTE,  IND. 

Dept.  ZZ 

The  Advance-Rumely  Line  includes  kerosene  tractors,  steam  engines,  grain  and 
rice  threshers,  husker  shredders,  alfalfa  and  clover  hullers  and  motor  trucks. 
Serviced  through  33  Branch  Offices  and  Warehouses 
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BOSCH 


Type  600  Ignition  System  for 

FORDS 

Itisnotjustatimer.but  acorn- 
plete  ignition  system  — Makes 
a  wonderful  improvement  in 
Fords— insures  quick,  easy 
starts,  more  power  onthehills, 
smooth  running  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  Ask  about  SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER,  giving  deal¬ 
er’s  name. 

American  Boscli  Magneto  Corp. 

Box  2600  Springfield,  Mass.  JLGl  TA* 


/  HAY  CAP  COVERS  s 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Write  tor  Prices 

Dept.  R 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  ROBBINS,  Inc. 
26  Front  Street  -  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EDMONDS’) 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,**  1.25 


If  yon  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  fry 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Wes*  30th  St.,  New  York 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular 
sketches — philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 

Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accomjmny  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  i>aid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  diirerences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  this 
country  for  liquor  last  year,  as  compared  with  the 
years  before  Prohibition?  Also,  what  revenue  does  the 
government  receive  from  so-called  luxury  taxes? 

i.  R.  P. 

T  would  be  impossible  to  answer  the  question  ex¬ 
actly.  The  following  figures  show  the  amounts 
collected  as  tax  on  distilled  liquors,  including  wines 
and  fermented  liquors,  for  the  past  eight  years : 

1015  . $223,948,646.09  1019 . $483,050,854.47 

1016  .  247,453,543  52  3920 .  139.871.149.80 

1917  .  284,008.512.62  1921 .  82.623.428.83 

1918  .  443,838,544.98  1922  45,609,436.47 

Figures  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  are  not 
yet  ready.  This  merely  shows  the  comparative 
amounts  of  legalized  liquor  put  on  the  market  dur¬ 
ing  these  years.  There  is  considerable  “moonshine” 
or  contraband  liquor  now  made  in  the  country,  and 
some  brought  in  by  bootleggers.  No  fair  estimate  of 
the  amount  can  be  made.  The  Prohibition  officers 
figure  it  at  about  5  per  cent  of  sales  before  the  law 
went  into  effect.  As  this  is  distributed  among  about 
15  per  cent  of  our  total  population,  it  jnakes  a  large 
local  showing.  As  for  other  taxes  collected  in  1922, 
here  are  a  few  of  them : 

Soft  drinks . .  $33,489, 1S5.82 

Cigars,  tobacco  and  manufactures .  269.770,959.64 

Stamp  taxes  .  58,799,435.65 

Theaters  and  concerts .  73,373.937,47 

Candy  . 13,592,045.69 

Among  smaller  items  are  chewing  gum,  $742,870; 
sporting  goods,  $2,213,307;  playing  cards,  $2,880,- 
441.65. 

* 

OUR  Eastern  poultrymen  can  help  out  the  wheat 
situation  a  little.  There  is  no  better  single 
grain  for  hens  than  wheat.  During  the  war  wheat 
prices  soared  to  a  point  beyond  profitable  use  for 
feeding,  and  most  poultrymen  went  hunting  for  sub¬ 
stitutes.  Most  of  us  had  an  experience  with  war 
bread,  and  so  did  the  hens.  When  the  war  ended 
most  humans  forgot  the  advantage  in  using  war 
substitutes  and  went  back  to  wheat  flour.  The  poul¬ 
trymen  have  not  gone  back  to  wheat,  as  they  might 
have  done.  Now  they  will  have  a  chance  to  do  so 
with  profit  to  themselves  and  help  to  Western  wheat 
growers.  Every  little  helps,  and  the  millions  of 
fowls  now  being  fed  in  commercial  plants  on  the 
upper  Atlantic  coast  could  take  care  of  a  good  share 
of  the  reported  surplus.  It  did  not  seem  possible  10 
years  ago  that  we  should  ever  again  reach  a  point 
when  it  would  be  necessary  to  feed  wheat  to  live 
stock  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  crop.  It  seemed  as 
if  this  royal  grain  must  be  reserved  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  Yet  now  we  may  ask  even  the  hens  to 
help  take  care  of  the  crop. 

* 

THERE  is  a  story  told  of  Horace  Greeley  which 
fits  in  with  present  political  conditions.  While 
Greeley  was  capable  of  giving  sound  financial  advice, 
he  was,  personally  very  “easy”  for  borrowers.  He 
could  not  seem  to  refuse  his  friends,  and  they  came 
to  him  in  swarms  to  indorse  their  notes.  While 
Greeley  knew  better,  he  was  constantly  putting  his 
name  on  such  paper,  and  a  good  share  of  it  came 
back  on  him.  He  had  to  pay  so  many  of  these  notes 
that  it  pinched  him  financially.  One  day,  in  desper¬ 
ation,  he  met  a  member  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
and  asked  him  to  put  through  a  law  making  it  a 
felony,  with  life  imprisonment,  for  any  man  to  in¬ 
dorse  another  man’s  paper !  Of  course,  Greeley 
spoke  under  the  sting  of  heavy  financial  loss,  but. 
at  the  moment,  he  wanted  that  mysterious  power 
known  as  “government”  to  do  what  he  ought  to  have 
done  himself;  that  is,  refuse  to  give  dangerous  or 
undeserved  credit!  There  seem  to  be  thousands  of 
people  who  want  the  government  to  pass  new  laws 
for  their  protection,  when  the  trouble  which  con¬ 
fronts  them  is  a  personal  one  which  no  other  person 


can  settle.  We  have  too  manj"  laws  now — enough,  if 
fairly  enforced,  to  give  us  protection.  No  law  can 
or  will  be  enforced  by  leaving  it  to  paid  officials. 
Public  sentiment  is  the  power  back  of  every  law. 
and  public  sentiment  is  the  relation  between  you 
and  your  neighbors  and  friends  raised  to  the  n/7; 
power.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  doing  it  ourselves. 

* 

CANADIAN  paper  prints  the  following  under 
the  heading : 

“The  World’s  Ingratitude” 

Luther  Burbank,  at  the  age  of  74.  is  obliged  to  sell 
his  experimental  farm  because  people  have  not  appre- 
cialed  his  work.  Everyone  has  heard  of  his  spineless 
cactus,  hybrid  fruits,  and  other  botanical  wonders,  but 
nobody  wants  them. 

M!r.  Burbank  modestly  asserts  that  his  13-acre 
garden  would  be  worth  tp  the  world  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  an  acre  if  all  its  new  creations  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  world  and  put  to  use !  We  do  not 
understand  that  Mr.  Burbank  is  in  poverty  or  within 
1,000  miles  of  the  wrant  and  worry  which  has  dog¬ 
ged  the  path  of  most  of  the  men  like  Bull,  Moore, 
Tibbetts  and  others  who  have  given  the  world  new 
fruits  and  other  forms  of  plant  life.  In  fact  we 
think  the  world  has  given  Mr.  Burbank  just  about 
full  recompense  for  all  that  he  has  done  for  society. 
If  he  now  complains  that  nobody  wants  his  new 
creations  he  must  realize  that  there  is  a  reason  for 
it.  There  is  a  great  army  of  us  who  have  come  to 
the  public  with  poems,  novels,  histories,  acres  of 
advice,  offers  to  fill  government  positions  and  all 
sorts  of  inventions.  It  has  become  clear  to  us  that 
“nobody  wants  them.”  The  world  has  not  called 
us  “wizards”  or  given  us  a  fortune.  Mr.  Burbank 
should  remember  that  “there  are  others.”  We  think 
he  has  fared  very  well. 

* 

RS.  W.ILLCOX,  in  her  story  of  a  farm  day,  on 
page  1047,  tells  of  serving  unlimited  supplies  of 
ice  cream  during  the  hot  days  of  haying.  Well,  why 
not?  Why  should  not  a  farmer  or  a  dairyman  sit  at 
the  first  table?  What  is  there  about  ice  cream  that 
can  be  said  to  be  unhealthy?  It  is  one  of  the  best 
foods  we  have,  and  very  comforting  on  a  hot  day. 
When  made  in  a  modern  freezer  it  does  not  require 
much  more  work  than  making  a  pie  or  a  pudding ! 
It  saves  other  food,  and  to  some  little  extent  keeps 
milk  off  the  market,  and  thus  helps  regulate  sup¬ 
ply.  The  best  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  a  farmer's 
own  table.  Then  again,  you  notice  that  farm  work 
is  being  done  without  hired  help.  That  would  lie 
impossible  without  a  full  set  of  farm  machinery. 
Milking  machine,  side-delivery  rake,  hay-loader  and 
hay  unloaders  must  be  used  in  order  to  multiply 
man  power.  This  same  thing  is  working  out  every¬ 
where.  Some  men  find  themselves  with  a  great 
acreage  of  hay  which  they  cannot  handle.  They  cut 
a  small  part  of  it  and  buy  a  flock  of  sheep  to  eat  up 
the  rest.  We  know  of  a  man  of  middle  age  left 
without  labor  on  a  grain  farm.  Last  Spring  he 
hatched  a  great  brood  of  chickens  of  a  meat  breed. 
He  will  cut  what  grain  he  can  and  let  the  chickens 
harvest  the  rest.  They  will  get  every  kernel  in  time, 
and  they  will  be  sold  for  meat  before  Winter.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  corn  will  be  harvested  by  hogs  this 
Fall.  All  this  is  not  high-class  or  scientific  farming 
as  we  understand  these  terms,  but  by  cutting  down 
the  “overhead”  and  wages  there  may  be  a  little  profit 
in  it.  At  any  rate  it  is  happening  all  over  the 
country. 

* 

I  saw  an  article  on  milk  stands  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
I  wish  to  say  that  men  in  the  Navy  have  got  the  habit 
to  the  extent  of  about  400  pints  per  day  on  this  ship 
alone.  L.  c.  b. 

IIIS  means  one  warship  of  medium  size,  located 
near  a  navy  yard.  The  sailors  drink  milk 
when  they  can  get  it,  and  it  is  both  food  and  drink 
for  fighting  men.  One  of  the  big  prizefighters  uses 
•milk  in  training  for  a  battle.  The  other  man  in  the 
ring  finds  him  no  milksop,  after  well  sopping  in 
milk.  “Strong  water?”  Milk  is  the  strongest  water 
known  to  the  world,  and  we  can  prove  it  by  analysis. 
Whenever  milk  can  be  put  freely  on  sale  wherever 
crowds  gather  or  people  feel  a  thirst,  it  will  be  de¬ 
manded.  At  some  of  the  great  baseball  games  15,000 
bottles  of  “pop”  are  sold  in  one  day.  Why  not  milk? 

* 

N  a  lonely  section  of  Central  New  York  two  farms 
lie  side  by  side.  The  boundary  line  runs  through 
a  swamp  and  an  old  pasture  grown  up  to  brush  and 
scrub  trees.  The  land  along  this  boundary  has  prac¬ 
tically  no  value.  Years  ago  a  survey  was  made,  and 
the  line  marked  out  with  stakes  and  stones.  Fences 
have  rotted,  walls  have  fallen,  great  trees  have 
grown — most  line  marks  have  been  lost.  A  new 


owner  comes  to  one  of  these  farms  and  hunts  for  the 
boundary  line.  The  other  owner  claims  that  certain 
marks  indicate  his  line,  but  a  new  survey  locates  it 
about  3  ft.  over  on  his  property.  The  two  men  can¬ 
not  agree.  The  more  they  argue  the  more  they  drift 
apart,  and  their  disagreement  grows  into  hatred. 
The  strip  of  land  in  question  is  not  worth  $5  for  any 
practical  purpose,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  it  to 
rise  in  value.  Yet  both  men  refuse  to  arbitrate  or 
discuss;  both  say  they  will  spend  every  dollar  they 
possess  before  they  will  surrender  title  to  this  worth¬ 
less  piece  of  land.  One  points  to  the  new  survey; 
the  other  to  long-established  possession.  There  has 
been  started  a  family  feud  which  is  likely  to  be  car¬ 
ried  down  to  coming  generations.  Now,  can  you  ex¬ 
plain  why  it  is  that  men  ordinarily  sensible  and 
kindly  will  act  this  way  over  a  worthless  strip  of 
land?  Both  say  they  are  defending  their  rights. 
Do  they  ever  stop  to  think  what  would  happen  if 
farmers  could  only  drop  these  petty  quarrels  and 
get  together  with  equal  determination  to  fight  for 
the  larger  rights  of  agriculture? 

* 

npHE  New  York  Herald  discusses  the  question  of 
A  modern  rural  schools.  It  mentions  the  case  of 
Weld  Co.,  Col.,  where  it  says  85  weak  country 
schools  were  abandoned  and  26  modern  schools  sub¬ 
stituted  for  them.  Eighty  vehicles  pick  up  2,500 
children  each  day  and  deliver  them  to  school  and  re¬ 
turn  them  home!  Of  course  these  vehicles  do  not 
perform  that  apparently  simple  operation.  The 
children  come  to  some  appointed  place,  often  taking 
quite  a  journey  to  reach  the  transporting  bus  or 
vehicle.  But  the  Herald  is  bound  to  make  its  point 
and  therefore  says : 

l\hat  applies  to  Colorado  applies  to  New  York  and 
to  other  Mates  where  rural  school  concentration  has 
been  adopted.  In  the  days  of  a  not  distant  past  this 
system  would  have  been  unavailable.  With  country 
roads  often  next  to  impassable  and  with  the  horse  and 
wagon  the  only  means  of  transportation,  schools  far 
distant  from  the  homes  of  their  pupils  were  not  prac¬ 
tical.  That  was  the  day  of  the  “little  red  school- 
house. 

But  good  roads  and  the  automobile  have  changed  ail 
that  Good  schools  in  modern  buildings,  with  well 
trained  teachers,  now  have  come  within  the  reach  of 
everybody. 

Now  the  writer  of  this  has  lived  in  Weld  Co.,  Col., 
and  he  is  here  to  say  that  in  making  the  above  state¬ 
ment  the  Herald  does  not  know  what  it  is  talking 
about.  Weld  County  lies  on  the  prairie  just  outside 
of  the  foothills.  There  are  no  such  hills  and  valleys 
as  we  have  in  New  York,  the  climate  is  far  more 
even— the  conditions  are  entirely  different.  The 
gently  rolling  country  around  Greeley,  Col.,  is  as 
different  from  the  rough  surface  in  Ulster,  Delaware 
or  Schuyler  counties  as  the  gentle  surface  of  a  mill¬ 
pond  differs  from  the  ocean  in  a  storm.  There  are 
many  places  in  New  York  State  where  the  mail  car¬ 
rier  could  not  make  his  way  for  a  month  last  Win¬ 
ter.  There  are  many  well-meaning  men  and  women 
who  want  to  improve  our  rural  schools  by  knocking 
them  on  the  head,  as  they  would  some  inferior  farm 
animal.  There  are  some  locations  in  New  York 
State  where  consolidation  would  be  best  and  where 
school  patrons  realize  it.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  consolidation  is  not  Avanted  and  would  not 
work  successfully.  The  proposed  new  school  law  is 
a  consolidation  measure;  not  openly  so,  perhaps,  but 
given  the  power  which  this  new  law  would  carry, 
most  of  the  rural  districts  would  find  themselves 
headed  that  way.  That  is  the  question  at  the  heart 
of  this  rural  school  bill,  and  we  must  all  understand 
it.  Do  you  Avant  consolidation  and  rural  high 
schools  or  not? 


Brevities 

Who  has  tried  the  moth  ball  remedy  for  squash  bugs’ 
Did  it  work? 

There  has  been  an  over-production  of  hogs  in  the 
West.  But  will  retail  pork  be  cheaper? 

They  say  that  you  cannot  make  a  dotted  line  hold 
water.  Well,  just  sign  your  name  on  the  dotted  line 
below  some  agreement  to  buy  stock  or  some  article,  and 
see  whether  it  will  hold  you  ! 

The  State  of  Ne\v  Jersey  will  insist  hereafter  that  all 
cars  must  carry  special  headlights.  There  are  19  of 
these  approved  lights,  and  car  drivers  from  other  States 
must  use  one  of  them  or  run  the  risk  of  arrest. 

One  of  our  readers  puts  it  this  way :  “My  wife 
says  it  is  a  sure  sign  one  is  getting  old  when  they  want 
to  be.  working  all  the  time.  I  am  sure  I  enjoy  it.”  If 
that  is  true  we  know  some  people  who  are  very  young. 

Under  the  Pennsylvania  agricultural  dog  law  no 
allowance  is  made  for  sheep  “not  visibly  injured.”  That 
is  a  mistake.  Many  sheep,  when  chased  by  dogs,  are  so 
frightened  that  they  never  recover.  They  are  as  bad 
as  a  shell-shocked  mim. 

Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  says  the  mosquito  is  the 
great  American  murderer.  Right ;  he.  or  she,  has  car¬ 
ried  more  deadly  disease  and  punched  it  in  than  any 
other  single  thing.  The  mosquito  is  cradled  in  water. 
It  cannot  breed  and  start  except  in  stagnant  liquid.  A 
half-filled  tin  can  out  back  of  your  barn  will  fill  your 
place  with  mosquitoes.  Do  not  give  him  any  chance. 
Empty  every  can  or  dish  and  try  to  drain  the  puddles. 
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The  School  Bill  and  Its  Discussion 

Part  IX 

WE  have  been,  asked  many  questions  about  the 
members  of  this  Commitct'e  of  Twenty-one. 
People  want  to  know  their  occupation,  where  they 
live,  their  knowledge  of  rural  conditions,  how  many 
children  of  school  age  they  represent,  and  many 
similar  things.  We  do  not  consider  these  questions 
impertinent;  we  think  they  arise  from  an  honest 
desire  to  know  more  about  these  people  who  pro¬ 
pose  such  radical  changes  in  the  school  laws.  Most 
of  the  21  members  occupy  some  official  position — 
very  few  of  them  can  be  said  to  he  practical  farm¬ 
ers.  Most  of  them  are  in  some  way  connected  with 
organized  education.  The  majority  of  them  were 
raised  in  the  country  and  have  attended  district 
school  in  years  past.  As  for  their  children 
most  of  the  members  are  of  mature  years  and  their 
children  are  mostly  grown  up.  All  told  the  members 
of  the  committee  seem  to  have  15  children  now  at¬ 
tending  school — only  four  of  this  number  are  at 
rural  or  district  schools.  This,  however,  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  their  ability  to  prepare  or  suggest  a 
new  school  law.  If  we  were  to  limit  school  matters 
to  those  who  have  children  at  school  more  than 
half  our  teachers  would  be  promptly  eliminated.  We 
notice  the  question  simply  because  it  has  been  asked 
bv  several  readers  and  in  this  discussion  we  intend 
to  leave  nothing  hidden.  The  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Twenty-one  are  ladies  and  gentlemen  who, 
we  believe,  have  worked  hard  and  honestly  to  sug¬ 
gest  school  improvements.  Nothing  will  be  gained 
by  impugning  their  motives  or  attempting  to  criti¬ 
cize  them  personally.  Their  plan  evidently  was  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  State  and  for  this  purpose  a 
number  of  leading  educators  were  employed. 

These  came  from  Cornell,  Columbia,  University  of 
Chicago,  University  of  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania, 
Texas,  and  Kansas.  As  a  result  of  all  this  work, 
a  report  was  issued  and  the  bill  which  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing  was  introduced.  We  think  the  committee 
made  two  mistakes  in  its  campaign.  It  claimed  or 
assumed  that  the  rural  people  fully  understood  the 
report  and  the  proposed  bill.  Our  investigations 
plainly  show  this  was  not  correct.  Then  the  conn 
mittee  urged  its  passage  before  the  rural  people 
were  ready  for  it.  This  effort  to  rush  the  bill  through 
has  made  many  of  our  country  people  suspicious. 
They  have  gained  the  idea  that  some  one  is  trying 
to  take  advantage  of  our  unusual  political  situation 
to  ‘‘put  something  over" — as  was  the  case  with  the 
old  township  law.  It  is  a  fair  criticism  of  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one  that  its  members  do  little 
arguing  on  the  real  merits  of  the  bill.  They  take 
the  position  that  the  bill  has  been  worked  up  by 
famous  educators,  checked  off  by  farm  organizations 
and  therefore  it  must  be  right !  They  have  tried  to 
throw  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  negative  which 
is  always  the  hardest  part  of  an  argument.  The 
opposition  must  accept  this  situation  and  make  the 
most  of  it. 


acreage  of  wheat,  or  make  it  the  chief  crop  on  small 
farms.  The  production  of  wheat  has  been  for  some 
years  following  the  line  of  beef  cattle  production, 
that  is,  falling  into  hands  of  very  large  producers, 
so  that  most  Eastern  farmers  now  grow  it  at  a  loss. 
The  use  of  tractors  and  powerful  machinery  has  in¬ 
creased  man  power  so  that  one  man  can,  with  his 
own  labor,  produce  more  grain  than  he  formerly 
could.  Then,  too,  the  use  of  Sweet  clover  and  other 
green  manuring  crops  has  'built  up  or  restored 
many  acres  of  wheat  land,  and  thus  increased  the 
yield.  The  shortage  of  labor  has  also  had  its  effect. 
A  good  many  farmers,  unable  to  obtain  hired  help, 
have  changed  away  from  mixed  farming  and  seeded 
most  of  their  farms  to  grain.  All  this  will  explain 
why  the  wheat  yield  has  been  kept  up. 

In  many  localities  the  demand  for  flour  has  fallen 
off.  The  modern  theory  of  nutrition  does  not  give 
bread  as  high  a  place  in  the  human  diet  as  it  occu¬ 
pied  years  ago.  Without  question  people  in  general 
are  using  more  rice  and  vegetables  and  less  wheat 
bread.  There  is  already  enough  of  this  change  in 
diet  to  make  a  difference  in  the  demand  for  flour. 
Before  the  war  the  demand  for  wheat  from  Europe 
was  expected  to  take  care  of  American  surplus. 
While  we  are  still  shipping  some  wheat  abroad,  the 
European  demand  is  not  what  it  should  be.  The 
European  nations  are  poor  and  without  credit  with 
which  to  buy.  Under  our  present  tariff  they  cannot 
make  full  exchange  of  goods  for  food.  Even  if  they 
had  the  fullest  credit  they  might  not  eat  up  our 
surplus.  Canada  has  the  biggest  ci’op  in  her  history, 
and  other  English  colonies  have  a  surplus  for  export. 
In  Europe  grain  crops  have  been  increased.  England 
has  more  homegrown  wheat  than  for  .veal’s  past. 
Russia  has  a  large  surplus  for  export.  More  of  rye, 
oats  and  barley  are  being  used  as  human  food.  It  is 
not  likely  that  our  exports  to  Europe  could  be 
greatly  increased  at  this  time,  even  by  joining  the 
League  of  Nations  or  loaning  money  on  poor  security 
to  European  nations. 

The  great  trouble  is  that  too  many  farmers  are 
trying  to  produce  wheat  in  a  small  way  when  the 
grain  is  no  longer  a  profitable  crop  for  the  small 
farm.  The  small  cotton  grower  at  the  South  is  being 
ground  out  by  much  the  same  forces  that  have  upset 
the  wheat  market.  The  great  proportion  of  Eastern 
people  buy  most  of  their  flour,  and  they  are  not 
affected  by  the  present  slump  in  wheat.  They  . went 
through  the  same  trials  years  ago,  when  the  newly 
opened  West  took  profitable  wheat  growing  and 
stock  feeding  away  from  us.  Then  our  people  faced 
ruin,  but  they  gradually  worked  away  from  it,  by 
changing  their  crops  and  methods.  The  smaller 
Western  farmers  will  be  forced  to  do  the  same  thing 
— many  of  them  will  be  obliged  to  give  up  wheat 
growing,  for  some  years  at  least,  and  find  new  crops. 
That  is  what  Eastern  farmers  were  forced  to  do, 
and  they  will  not  see  the  justice  in  asking  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  give  artificial  aid  to  an  industry  which 
will  settle  itself  naturally. 


The  Slump  in  Wheat  Prices 

THE  present  wheat  situation  has  come  as  a  stun¬ 
ning  surprise  to  many  of  our  people.  We  have 
all  been  told  how  farmers  are  leaving  the  land,  and 
how  the  soil  is  losing  its  fertility.  Then  we  are  told 
how  the  non-producers  are  increasing  in  town  and 
city,  and  demanding  more  food.  With  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  grain  falling  off  in  number  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  bread  increasing,  how  could  it  be  possible 
for  a  surplus  of  wheat  to  accumulate?  We  all  re¬ 
member  how*  a  few  years  ago  the  economists  told  us 
that  there  never  again  could  be  cheap  grain  or  cheap 
bread !  Yet  we  have  a  full  crop  of  wheat  this  year, 
a  great  surplus  of  grain  on  hand,  and  a  selling  price 
below  the  cost  of  production.  A  fair  analysis  will 
show  some  curious  things.  Wholesale  wheat  pro¬ 
duction  is  now  confined  to  half  a  dozen  Western 
States.  Three-fourths  of  the  States  do  not  produce 
enough  wheat  to  provide  bread  for  their  own  peo¬ 
ple.  While  bread  is  a  universal  food,  wheat  is  a  sec¬ 
tional  crop.  Fourteen  Western  States  produce  80 
per  cent  of  the  total  crop.  Wheat  represents  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  farm  crops. 
Cotton,  hay  and  corn  are  all  worth  more.  Ten  peo¬ 
ple  buy  flour  where  one  person  raises  wheat.  True, 
it  is  grown  in  small  quantities  on  many  farms  of 
100  acres  or  thereabouts,  but  rarely  at  any  profit 
except  for  the  seeding  of  clover  and  grass  which  fol¬ 
lows  it.  Commercial  wheat  is  coming  to  be  a  crop 
for  large  or  factory  farming,  where  large  areas  and 
powerful  machinery  reduce  the  cost  of  production. 
Even  at  present  prices  the  wheat  grown  on  the  large 
grain  ranches  will  pay  a  small  profit,  or  at  least 
cost  The  loss  comes  to  farmers  who  grow  a  small 


1930 .  11,500,000 

1940 .  14.100.000 

1950 .  10.800,000 

1960 .  19,600,000 


duplicated  in  othei  large  cities.  There  is  to  be  a 
back-to-the-land  expansion  such  as  has  not  been 
known  before.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  all  this 
upon  American  farming?  On  the  whole,  it  will  be 
good.  As  these  people  reach  out  into  the  country 
they  will  increase  the  values  of  land.  They  will 
learn  more  of  the  troubles  and  problems  of  farmers, 
and  be  more  inclined  to  act  with  them  politically. 
They  will  provide  a  better  market,  and  bring  it 
closer  to  the  producer.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
spreading  out  from  the  city  will  bring  great  changes 
to  farm  life,  and  we  must  be  prepared  for  them.  We 
believe  that  during  the  next  50  years  what  we  call 
the  Upper  Atlantic  coast  section  can  be  made  to 
prove  more  profitable  for  farmers  than  any  other 
section  of  America.  We  refer  to  the  territory  from 
Canada  to  lower  Delaware  which  drains  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  There  will  be  found  the  best  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  world,  the  greatest  accumulation  of  cap¬ 
ital  and  wages,  the  shortest  hauls  and  the  most 
suitable  soil  and  climate  for  producing  certain  stand¬ 
ard  crops.  The  one  thing  needed  to  make  this  terri¬ 
tory  unsurpassed  for  profitable  farming  is  true  co¬ 
operation  in  selling  and  distributing  farm  products. 


Population  of  New  York  Area 

CERTAIN  scientific  men  have  been  figuring  out 
the  future  population  of  what  they  call  the 
New  York  district.  This  will  include  the  present 
counties  of  New  York  City,  the  county  of  Fairfield 
in  Connecticut,  Dutchess,  Putnam,  Rockland,  Or¬ 
ange,  Westchester,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  in  New  York, 
and  Bergen,  Hudson,  Passaic,  Essex,  Union,  Morris, 
Somerset,  Middlesex  and  Monmouth  in  New  Jersey. 
This  means  the  territory  at  present  within  an  hour’s 
ride  of  the  New  York  City  Hall,  and  this  will  be 
reduced  to  half  an  hour  before  many  years.  This 
territory  includes  more  than  5,500  square  miles. 
There  are  at  present  9,000,000  people  in  this  area,  or 
something  over  1,600  to  the  square  mile.  Now  these 
scientists  give  the  following  probable  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  for  this  district: 


1970 .  22,300,000 

1980 .  24,800,000 

1990 .  27,000.000 

2000 .  28,800,000 


This  is  not  at  all  unlikely.  We  think  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City  itself  will  grow  smaller.  The 
increase  predicted  by  these  scientists  will  be  found 
in  the  country — mostly  grouped  in  rather  small 
towns.  They  will  be  “open  towns” ;  that  is,  not 
closely  built,  but  with,  room  for  gardens  and  small 
farms.  The  new  tunnels  and  bridges  which  are  to 
span  and  pass  under  the  Hudson  will  empty  the 
great  city  rather  than  fill  it  up.  For  years  we  have 
predicted  the  breaking  up  or  spreading  out  of  the 
great  cities,  and  it  is  surely  coming.  New  means  of 
transportation  will  enable  people  to  go  out  further 
and  obtain  country  homes.  We  think  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  this  “New  York  district”  will  be  more  or  less 


Figures  From  Dairymen’s  League  Report 

THE  reports  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association  shows  the  following  receipts  of 
pooled  milk  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  1,  1923 : 

To  dealers,  cwt .  25,662,327 

To  League  plants,  cwt .  7,930,406 

Total  pooled  milk,  cwt .  33,592,733 

INCOME  REPORTED 

From  dealers  . $59,702,495.81 

From  League  plants  .  22,428,406.36 

Finished  goods  on  hand  .  605,163.34 

Discounts,  interest,  rents,  etc .  184,521.22 

Total  income  . $S2, 920, 586.73 

Expenses 

Returns  a*.d  allowances . $  259,917.29 

Administration  .  567,368.60 

Organization .  282,002.26 

Extraordinary  hauling  .  840,152.55 

Dairyman’s  League  News  losses  .  19,668.50 

Plant  operations,  etc .  9,421,903.15 

Discounts,  interest,  and  adjustments  ....  456,873.18 

Deductions  for  doubtful  accounts,  adver¬ 
tising,  local  organization,  depreciation.  6,039,511.53 

Total  . $17,887,397.06 

Due  members  for  March  milk  . $  5,598,454  96 

Paid  members  .  63,421,411.47 

$69,019,866.43 

Less  amount  due  at  beginning  of  period  $  4,620,146.66 

Net  returns  . $64,399,719  77 

Balance  due  members  .  633,469.90 

This  is  an  actual  cash  return  to  the  producer  for 
milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow  of  $1.91  per  100  lbs., 
or  $1.92  for  net  returns  including  the  amount  yet 
due.  Allowing  an  average  test  of  3.6  per  cent,  this 
is  equivalent  to  $1.68.  If  as  estimated  a  dollar  is 
now  worth  only  69  per  cent  of  its  purchasing  power 
in  1916,  the  price  would  be  equivalent  to  $1.16  in 
1916.  The  average  price  paid  that  3rear  was  $1.38. 
The  difference  is  22  cents  per  cwt.  in  favor  of  1916. 

The  exact  volume  of  the  surplus  is  not  given,  but 
the  sales  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  from  the  League 
plants  were  $10,807,297.17,  and  the  sales  from  the 
by-products  or  surplus  must  have  been  $11,621,- 
109.19.  Allowing  one  cent  a  hundred  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  selling  the  fluid  milk  and  maintaining  an 
organization  for  same  or  substantially  $300,000 
and  deducting  the  $4,622,579.76  taken  for  capital 
fund,  the  expense  of  the  surplus  would  seem  to  be 
$12,964,817.30,  or  nearly  two  millions  more  than  the 
value  of  the  surplus  products. 

These  results  may  be  unavoidable  with  four  or¬ 
ganized  groups,  several  dozen  organized  units  and 
many  individual  producers  competing  with  one  an¬ 
other  for  trade  through  reduced  prices ;  but  the  rec¬ 
ord  is  eloquent  for  the  necessity  of  all  producing 
individuals,  units,  and  groups  to  get  together  and 
devise  a  plan  on  which  all  can  agree  for  the  good 
of  the  industry.  Producers  fully  realize  salvation 
depends  on  organization.  They  are  loyal  to  the 
groups  with  which  they  are  now  connected.  It  only 
remains  for  these  groups  to  get  together  and  act  to¬ 
gether  in  a  single  unit.  The  leaders  of  all  the 
groups  owe  this  to  the  dairymen  of  this  territory 
who  constitute  the  most  loyal  and  determined  mem¬ 
bership  ever  associated  in  a  farm  organization. 


The  way  to  hatch  a  real  trouble  is  to  brood  over  an 
imaginary  one. 

If  the  State  or  national  government  puts  a  legal 
quarantine  on  your  place  or  on  your  stock,  we  advise 
you  to  live  right  up  to  it  while  it  lasts.  Otherwise  you 
will  surely  be  liable  to  a  penalty. 

The  New  York  Highway  Commissioner  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  showing  road  construction  work  for  1923 
thus  far:  Contracts  under  way,  218;  men  employed  by 
contractors,  6,453 ;  pavement  completed  this  season, 
88.83  miles.  Total  maintenance  force,  4,936. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Aladdin 

When  I  was  a  beggarly  boy, 

And  lived  in  a  cellar  damp, 

I  had  not  a  friend  nor  a  toy, 

1  But  I  had  Aladdin’s  lamp; 

When  I  could  not  sleep  for  the  cold, 

I  had  fire  enough  in  my  brain, 

And  builded,  with  roofs  of  gold, 

My  beautiful  castles  in  Spain ! 

Since  then  I  have  toiled  day  and  night, 

I  have  money  and  power  good  store 
But  I’d  give  all  my  lamps  of  silver  bright 
For  the  one  that  is  mine  no  more; 
Take,  Fortune,  whatever  you  choose, 

You  gave,  and  may  snatch  again  ; 

I  have  nothing  ’twould  pain  me  to  lose, 
For  I  own  no  more  castles  in  Spam. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 

Ice  box  pudding  is  a  delicious  dessert 
made  without  cooking.  It  calls  for  IS 
lady  fingers,  four  eggs,  whites  and  yolks 
beaten  separately,  two  cakes  of  German 
sweet  chocolate,  melted,  two  teaspoons  of 
sugar,  and  a  little  vanilla.  Line  square 
mold  (a  one-loaf  bread  tin  is  good)  with 
paraffin  paper,  then  stand  lady  fingers, 
halved  around  the  sides  and  on  the  bot¬ 
tom.  While  the  chocolate  melts  beat  the 
eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separately,  beat¬ 
ing  the  sugar  and  vanilla  into  the  yolks. 
Then  beat  in  the  melted  chocolate 
which  will  make  it  very  stiff,  and  last  of 
all  stir  in  the  whites,  well  beaten.  Spread 
in  the  mold,  then  a  layer  of  lady  fingers, 
another  layer  of  filling,  making  three  lay¬ 
ers  in  all.  Put  the  pan  on  the  ice — not 
merely  in  the  icebox,  but  standing  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  ice.  Leave  for  24  hours. 
It  may  'be  quite  solid  sooner  than  this, 
and  it  also  keeps  until  the  next  day. 
When  served,  turn  out  of  the  mold,  re¬ 
move  the  paper,  and  serve  unsweetened 
whipped  cream  with  it.  Sugar  added  to 
the  cream  would  make  it  entirely  too 
sweet.  This  is  a  convenient  “company” 
dessert,  because  it  can  be  all  prepared 
the  morning  of  the  day  before  it  is 
needed,  when  the  housekeeper  has  less 
on  her  hands. 

Another  simple  dessert  is  cheese  cake, 
such  as  all  the  bakeries  sell.  Cheese  cakes 
are  made  by  adding  sugar,  eggs  and 
flavoring  to  fresh  curd,  such  as  is  used 
for  cottage  cheese.  Add  one  egg  to  one 
cup  of  curd,  beat  smooth,  and  beat  in 
half  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  a  piece  of  but¬ 
ter  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Flavor  with 
vanilla,  nutmeg,  or  any  other  spice. 
Line  a  pie  pan  or  deep  layer  cake  tin 
with  paste,  and  fill  with  the  mixture; 
bake  without  a  top  crust.  Sometimes 
currants  are  added.  If  one  has  cream  to 
add  to  the  mixture,  instead  of  butter,  it 
is  richer  in  flavor. 

5k 

Wiio  can  help  this  inquirer  with  the 
crochet  patterns  she  desires? 

Has  anyone  an  edge  crocheted  in  grape 
design?  i  would  like  another  for  a  table 
runner.  I  am  getting  along  in  years  and 
enjoy  crocheting.  Nothing  is  too  simple 
for  me  to  try,  and  I  try  all  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  ones,  too. 

5k 

Several  readers  request  recipes  for 
sweet  mixed  pickles  containing  cucum¬ 
bers,  cauliflowers,  and  string  beans  So 
far  we  have  not  found  one  that  included 
beans,  but  sweet  cucumber  pickles  and 
sweet  cauliflower  pickles  prepared  sep¬ 
arately  are  quite  familiar.  We  should 
like  to  receive  a  recipe  for  sweet  mixed 
picklss,  if  any  reader  can  supply  it. 


Popular  Pickles 

The  following  recipe  for  sour  cucumber 
pickles  was  sent  us  several  years  ago,  and 
we  think  it  unusually  good.  >  It  is  very 
simple,  and  the  pickles  are  crisp  and  well 
flavored:  Dissolve  one  pint  of  salt  in  one 
gallon  of  cold  vinegar.  Wash  small  cu¬ 
cumbers,  and  pour  boiling  water  over 
them.  Let  stand  10  minutes,  drain,  pack 
in  glass  jars,  pour  the  salted  vinegar 
over  them,  and  seal. 

One  of  our  friends  asks  us  to  repeat 
the  recipe  for  Thousand  Islands  pickles, 
which  was  printed  in  1917.  It  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  One  quart  green  cucumbers,  sliced. 
Do  not  peel.  Measure  after  they  are 
sliced.  One  large  onion,  sliced ;  one  large 
pepper,  sliced ;  put  in  salt  water.  Let 
stand  three  hours,  then  drain.  Ileat  one 
pint  of  vinegar,  one-half  teaspoon  of  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  one  cup  light  brown  sugar. 
Let  this  come  to  a  boil,  then  add  cucum¬ 
ber,  onion  and  pepper.  After  adding 
these,  let  it  come  to  the  boil  again,  stir  in 
one-fourth  teaspoon  of  turmeric,  and  re¬ 
move  from  the  fire.  Put  in  jars  and  seal 
when  cold. 
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Perhaps  some  other  reader  is  looking 
for  “mystery  pickle.”  We  have  been  asked 
to  repeat  this  every  season  since  it  was 
given,  several  years  ago  :  Run  one  peck 
of  green  tomatoes,  six  medium-sized  white 
onions  and  nine  small  peppers  through  a 
meat  chopper,  stir  in  one-lialf  pint  of  salt, 
and  let  the  mixture  stand  24  hours. 
Drain,  put  on  vinegar  enough  to  cover, 
and  cook  half  an  hour.  Add  one-half 
pint  of  vinegar,  one-half  pound  of  sugar, 
two  tablespoons  of  ground  mustard, 
mixed  with  a  little  vinegar,  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  celery  seed,  one  teaspoon  each 
allspice,  cinnamon  and  cloves,  and  a  half 
pint  of  grated  horseradish.  Bottle.  A 
pickle  of  this  kind,  moldel  into  a  little 
mound,  used  to  be  served  with  all  meats 
at  a  popular  New  York  chophouse,  and  as 
the  recipe  was  kept  secret,  the  restau¬ 
rant’s  patrons  called  it  “mystery  pickle.” 

Our  favorite  mustard  pickle  is  the  fol- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  alway*  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1934.  Misses’  one- 
piece  dress,  with 
front  and  back  pan¬ 
els,  long  or  short 
'sleeves,  and  with 
or  without  bands 
on  skirt.  Sizes  16, 
18  and  20  years. 
Size  18  years  re¬ 
quires  4%  yds.  40- 
in.  material.  20 
cents. 


1896.  Slip-on  bun¬ 
galow  apron,  with 
or  without  sash 
and  patch  pockets; 
f*or  ladies  and  mis¬ 
ses.  Sizes  36,  40 
and  44  in.  bust. 
Size  140  requires 
3%  yds.  32-in.  ma¬ 
terial,  with  %  yd. 
for  sash  and  bias 
binding.  25  cents. 


iqd  ^ 


1932.  Children’s 
rompers,  with  long 
or  short  kimono 
sleeves,  and  round 
or  square  neck. 
Sizes  1,  2,  4  and  6 
years.  Size  4  years 
requires  1%  yds. 
32-in.,  or  1%  yds. 
36-in.  material.  15 
cents. 


1880*.  .One-piece 
dress,  with  panel 
front,,  having  tux¬ 
edo  collar  to  waist 
or  to  hem-line,  and 
short  sleeves  with 
extensions;  for  la¬ 
dies  and  misses. 
Sizes  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  in.  bust. 
Size  38  requires  3% 
'yds.  40-in.  mater¬ 
ial.  25  cents. 


lowing,  which  is  excellent  in  flavor,  but 
mild.  Those  who  like  hot  pickles  should 
add  hot  peppers  to  it.  As  it  came  to  us 
originally  no  white  pepper  was  used,  but 
we  think  it  an  improvement.  One  quart 
little  cucumbers,  one  quart  small  onions, 
one  quart  green'  tomatoes,  cut  in  pieces, 
or  green  cherry  tomatoes  left  whole,  one 
quart  cauliflower  broken  up  into  florets, 
one  quart  small,  tender  string  beans,  four 
green  peppers.  Wash  the  cucumbers,  peel 
the  onions,  wash  the  cauliflower  in  strong 
salt  water  to  draw  out  any  concealed  in¬ 
sects,  remove  the  stems  from  tomatoes. 
Cut  the  peppers,  removing  stems  and 
seeds.  Soak  all  the  vegetables  over  night 
in  brine.  In  the  morning,  put  the  kettle 
containing  vegetables  and  brine  on  the 
stove  and  bring  to  the  scalding  point. 
Then  drain  off  the  brine  and  cover  the 
pickles  with  sauce  made  as  follows:  Mix 
together  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  flour,  one 
teaspoon  ground  white  pepper,  one-half 
pound  ground  mustard.  Moisten  gradual¬ 
ly  with  two  quarts  vinegar,  first  stirring 
the  dry  materials  to  a  paste,  then  thin¬ 
ning  with  remainder  of  the  vinegar.  Pour 
over  the  pickles  in  the  kettle,  and  scald 
until  the  flour  thickens ;  then  put  in  jars. 
While  this  will  keep  in  large  jars  without 
sealing,  we  prefer  to  put  in  smaller  jars, 
as  there  seems  to  be  less  waste  in  using. 


Notes  From  Vermont 

Fern  picking  again.  Just  think  of  it. 
Is  Autumn  on  its  way?  But  the  picking 


of  ferns  is  beginning  about  five  weeks 
earlier  than  usual,  and  at  l%c.  per  bunch 
of  25.  The  price  is  usually  lVtC,  and 
then  is  raised  later.  But  workers  are 
scarce ;  in  fact,  there  was  never  such  a 
scarcity  of  laborers  here  as  there  is  now. 

Our  folks  are  helping  out  others  all 
they  can,  and  leaving  many  things  un¬ 
done  at  home,  while  I  am  renewing  my 
youth  by  going  for  a  ride  afternoons — 
but  on  a  horse  rake.  I  find  I  can  man¬ 
age  one  as  well  as  before  our  boys  were 
big  enough  for  such  work.  But  it  has 
been  hot  and  dry ;  however,  our  nights 
have  mostly  been  cool,  so  we  get  well  rest¬ 
ed  for  the  next  day.  The  hay  crop  as  a 
whole  is  light  in  our  section,  but  the  rain 
of  a  week  ago  sent  corn  and  potatoes 
hustling.  We  can  fairly  see  them  grow, 
but  pastures  are  poor,  and  cows  need 
extra  feed.  Ours  are  giving  more  milk 
since  the  rain. 

It  has  been  a  Summer  of  work  all 
right,  but  we  manage  a  little  fun  occa¬ 
sionally.  Twice  the  older  boys  and  Jack 
have  been  eeling.  Fred  never  has  liked 
eels  very  well,  so  I  have  baked  them,  and 
all  like  them  better.  Simply  put  the  eel 
in  a  long  baking  tin,  after  cutting  it  in 
three  or  four-inch  pieces,  and  put  a  little 
piece  of  iron  under  one  end,  that  the  su¬ 
perfluous  oil  may  drain  away. 

We  have  been  interested  in  the  letters 
regarding  to  buy  or  not  to  buy  from  local 
merchants  or  the  mail  order  firms.  A 
neighbor  asked,  “Where  do  you  find  out 
about  all  your  bargains?”  Simply  keep¬ 
ing  our  eyes  open.  We  can  buy  most  of 
our  groceries  in  our  home  town  better 
than  anywhere  else.  Then  the  county 
paper  carries  advertisements  of  sales  in 
our  nearest  city  30  miles  away,  and  I 
find  any  order  filled  as  wrell  as  if  I  were 
there  personally.  We  usually  go  there 
two  or  three  times  during  the  Summer, 
both  to  buy  and  to  get  ideas. 

Som  of  us  like  to  talk  of  the  “good  old 
days,”  but  if  I  had  a  girl  I  should  be 
glad  she  lived  now  rather  than  when 
mother  or  I  were  girls.  A  fashion  mag¬ 
azine  of  50  years  ago  helped  me  to  the 
conclusion.  Then  the  gift  of  a  linen  skirt 
made  25  years  ago  freshened  my  memory 
of  my  girlhood  clothes.  This  skirt,  such 
as  we  all  wore  for  afternoons,  measured, 
when  the  hem  was  ripped  out,  43  in.  in 
length  and  15  ft.  7  in.  in  circumference. 
And  today  two  girls  called,  dressed  In 
bloomers  and  middies,  and  how  efficient 
they  looked.  To  be  sure,  that  linen  skirt 
furnished  material  for  Mayne’s  suit,  pants 
for  Errol’s  suit  and  material  for  two 
large  and  some  smaller  doilies.  Then  our 
dresses  were  usually  quite  elaborately 
trimmed,  making  ironing  more  work, 
while  really  the  prettiest  dress  I  saw  in 
town  was  a  heliotrope  and  white  ging¬ 
ham,  with  a  simple  cross-stitch  design  in 
black.  And  the  embroideries  were  so  sim¬ 
ple ;  some  dainty  scarfs  had  designs  in 
pale  shades,  the  leaves  being  lazy  daisy 
stitches,  the  flowers  having  French  knots 
for  petals.  ^  But  the  new  chinas !  Aren’t 
they  lovely?  I  didn’t  ask  the  price,  but 
just  turned  my  back. 

Yres,  young  people  still  marry,  dear  girls, 
even  if  they  cannot  buy  all  the  highest 
furniture  there  is  in  the  shop,  and  I  have 
seen  n  dainty  trousseau  and  later  some 
other  dainty  clothes  made  on  a  “mail 
order”  sewing  machine  that  cost  less  than 
$20.  Then  let  me  whisper  another 
secret ;  The  R.  N.-Y.  girls  will  not  “mar¬ 
ry  in  haste,”  and  as  you  and  your  John 
make  plans,  attend  auctions,  and  if  you 
two  feel  delicate  about  bidding,  your  par¬ 
ents  or  a  friend  will,  and  often  you  can 
secure  a  drop-leaf  table  and  chairs  which 
when  painted  will  make  a  pretty  set,  and 
look  in  these  same  catalogues  and  see  the 
price  and  incidentally  get  some  ideas. 
The  same  is  true  of  a  bedroom  set.  I  am 
about  to  fix  a  set  for  the  boys’  room, 
painting  it  pearl  gray. 

I  was  glad  of  the  article  “1Why  Farm¬ 
ers  Should  Attend  Church,”  but  it 
seemed  to  xniss  the  point  I  wished  to  im¬ 
press.  What  effort  is  your  church  mak¬ 
ing  to  influence  those  who  do  not  attend? 
It  seems  to  me  there  should  be  an  effort 
to  visit  newcomers,  and  at  least  let  them 
know  there  is  a  church  in  town.  One 
lady  told  me  she  lived  in  a  town  three 
miles  from  the  village  eight  years,  and 
no  pastor  nor  any  member  of  a  church 
called  to  ask  her  to  attend  church  until 
the  eighth  year  the  soliciting  committee 
called.  There  is  a  family  now  two  miles 
from  church  and  no  pastor  has  yet  called, 
although  the  family  moved  in  over  a  year . 
ago.  It  seems  to  me  if  a  church  is  to  do 
its  work  there  must  be  sociability  among 
its  members,  and  the  invitation  in  manner 
if  not  too  often  expressed  in  words, 
“Come  thou  with  us.”  In  many  places 
church  attendance  is  small,  but  an  old 
pastor  used  to  say,  “You  can  love  a  per¬ 
son  into  doing  anything.”  An  Old  Home 
Day  or  a  fair  with  farm  exhibits,  etc., 
helps  to  break  the  ice  and  helps  the  get- 
together  spirit.  There  is  inspiration  in 
a  community  sing,  but  don’t  believe 
everyone  wants  to  be  bad.  The  rural 
churches  can  and  will  be  filled  again,  but 
the  leaders  must  have  an  understanding 
heart,  like  the  “Aunt  Hannahs”  of  the 
days  of  old.  mother  bee. 


Notes  From  Oklahoma 

Summer  is  with  us  again,  and  with  it 
come  the  usual  Summer  duties,  such  as 
canning  fruits,  berries,  etc.,  as  well  as 
taking  care  of  surplus  garden  vegetables 
by  canning,  pickling  or  making  kraut. 
Then  out  on  the  farms  the  thrashers  are 
busy  thrashing  out  the  small  crops  of 


grain ;  the  low  price  of  both  wheat  and 
oats  the  past  season  has  cut  the  acreage 
of  both  down  until  farms  which  as  a  rule 
produce  several  hundred  bushels  of  small 
grain  will  only  thrash  enough  to  carry  the 
live  stock  through  the  iWinter.  Twenty 
years  ago  very  little  cotton  was  grown  in 
this  part  of  Oklahoma,  the  principal 
crops  being  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  hogs, 
but  the  cotton  belt  has  gradually  ex¬ 
tended  northward  until  now  our  farmers 
depend  almost  entirely  on  cotton  for  their 
money  crop.  However,  the  boll  weevil  is 
proving  disastrous  to  cotton  growing  all 
over  the  South  and  we  must  look  about 
for  some  other  crop  to  take  the  place  of 
the  fleecy  staple. 

The  present  Summer  has  been  a  very 
pleasant  one  here  in  Oklahoma  ;  very  few 
days  but  what  were  cool  and  nice,  with 
nights  always  pleasant.  A  daughter  who 
has  been  in  one  of  the  noted  Mayo  hos¬ 
pitals  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  for  the  last 
six  weeks,  taking  treatment  for  a  facial 
blemish  caused  from  an  illness  of  child¬ 
hood,  reports  the  temperature  as  being  so 
warm  as  to  be  very  unpleasant,  with 
nights  rather  sultry,  and  she  is  looking 
forward  to  the  time,  perhaps  the  latter 
part  of  August,  when  she  will  be  able  to 
return  to  our  more  pleasant  climate.  She 
describes  these  hospitals,  of  which  there 
are  several,  as  being  equipped  with  most 
wonderful  conveniences  as  well  as  the 
most  skilled  clinic  procurable,  and  that 
many  remarkable  cures  are  being  made, 
as  well  as  all  sorts  of  blemishes,  disfig¬ 
urements,  etc.,  being  removed. 

IWe  are  nearing  the  close  of  a  busy 
Summer  term  of  college.  The  enrollment 
w'as  something  over  1,200.  mostly  teach¬ 
ers,  but  a  few  hundred  high  school  pupils. 
Three  of  my  daughters,  one  son  and  a 
son-in-law  are  attending.  This  Summer 
school  is  something  of  a  rush  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  Classes  open  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  which  calls  for  early  rising, 
and  classes  hold  until  half-past  twelve, 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  serve  dinner 
at  one  o’clock  or  later.  The  entire  after¬ 
noon  is  spent  in  study  and,  usually,  there 
is  some  school  function  to  attend  in  the 
evening,  so  that  there  isn’t  much  sleep 
for  the  housekeeper,  especially  if  she 
keeps  boarders,  as  most  of  us  do  during 
this  Summer  term.  Three  miles  out  is 
the  beautiful  Illinois  River,  where  the 
shores  are  lined  with  students  in  the 
afternoon,  for  bathing  is  a  popular  sport 
during  the  Summer  months.  The  Chau¬ 
tauqua  has  come  and  gone ;  surely  we 
appreciate  the  privilege  of  being  able  to 
hear  the  good  lectures,  splendid  music, 
etc.,  which  always  come  with  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua. 

A  splendid  new  high  school  building  is 
being  erected  in  our  town ;  heretofore  we 
have  depended  on  the  college  to  care  for 
the  high  school  students,  but  the  ever-in¬ 
creasing  number  of  college  students  has 
made  the  erection  of  the  new  building 
necessary.  The  rapid  progress  made 
along  educational  lines  never  ceases  to  be 
a  revelation  to  me,  and  my  mind  often 
wanders  back  to  the  one-room  log  school- 
house,  with  a  door  in  each  side  and  an 
open  fireplace  in  one  end,  where  I  attend¬ 
ed  school  the  first  few  years  of  my  child¬ 
hood.  We  knew  nothing  of  grades  in 
those  days,  and  used  no  books  except  the 
blue^back  speller,  reader  and  arithmetic, 
but  those  books  were  learned  well,  be¬ 
cause  we  had  plenty  of  time  to  devote  to 
our  lessons,  instead  of  being  overloaded 
wfith  impracticable  studies,  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  today  are. 

Vacation  time»for  city  workers  is  now 
here,  and  many  cars  pass  through  town 
every  day  on  their  way  to  some  of  the 
fashionable  clubhouses  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  August  is  the  rush  season 
at  these  places,  and  sometimes  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  cottages,  are  filled  to  the  limit 
with  persons  from  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  City 
and  other  large  towns,  who  are  desirous 
to  get  away  from  the  rush  of  the  oil 
towns  for  a  quiet  rest  among  the  hills. 
Then  there  are  many  working  girls  from 
the  cities  who  spend  their  vacation  at 
these  clubs,  and  get  rid  of  their  meager 
savings  in  a  short  time,  as  it  costs  heav¬ 
ily  to  stay  at  these  high-class  country 
hotels.  Practically  everyone  enjoys  a 
vacation  except  the  farmers ;  they  must 
depend  largely  on  change*  of  tasks  for 
recreation,  for  there  is  little  chance  to 
leave  the  farm  for  even  as  much  as  two 
weeks  without  serious  loss,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  everlasting  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  success  on  the  farm.  There  is 
always  fruit  to  can.  vegetables  to  care 
for,  the  cows  and  chickens  to  look  after, 
so  that  it  seems  that  farm  vacations  are 
next  to  impossible  except  where  some 
members  of  the  family  can  remain  at 
home  to  keep  things  going.  I  find  it  much 
the  same  way  in  the  small  town,  and  my 
only  vacation  is  a  change  from  one  duty 
to  another.  However,  I  love  my  work, 
and  hardly  know  if  I  would  really  get 
much  enjoyment  from  a  camping  expedi¬ 
tion,  although  I  do  enjoy  traveling,  and 
hope  some  day  to  ‘be  able  to  see  some  of 
the  West,  but  until  the  children  are 
through  school  I  must  keep  vigil  at  home 
the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

MRS.  LILLIE  YORK. 


Crochet  Lace  With  Novelty  Braid 

Noveltyr  Braid  Insertion. — Cut  a  piece 
of  novelty  braid  or  turtle-back  braid  the 
desired  length.  Fasten  thread  in  first 
loop  on  braid.  Ch.  5,  1  d.  c.  in  next  loop, 
ch,  2.  1  d.  c.  in  next  loop.  Repeat  in  the 
four  loops  remaining.  Ch.  6,  hook  into 
the  side,  ch.  8,  fasten  in  side  of  next  tur- 
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tie-back.  Ch.  6,  1  d.  e. ;  eh.  2,  1  d.  c., 
etc.  Repeat  the  length  of  braid  ;  turn. 

2.  Ch.  3,  3  d.  e.  in  1st  loop  of  2  ch  ; 
eh.  2 ;  skip  1  loop  of  2  ch. ;  4  d.  c.  in 
next ;  repeat  once  more  through  eh.  4  ;  4 
d.  e.  in  loop  of  8  ch. ;  eh.  4 ;  4  d.  e.  in  2 
eh.  of  next  figure.  Repeat  the  length  of 
braid  ;  turn. 

3.  Ch.  5,  1  d.  c.  in  d.  c.,  eh.  2  ;  1  d.  c. 
in  next  d.  e. ;  repeat  the  length  of  braid. 
Follow  the  same  directions  for  the  other 
edge  of  braid. 

This  insertion  can  be  used  in  a  great 
number  of  ways.  It  is  very  pretty  set 
in  panels,  collar  and  cuffs  of  a  dress  when 
made  of  the  small  turtle-back  and  fine 
thread. 

Novelty  Braid  Edging. — Fasten  thread 
in  first  loop  of  braid;  eh.  5 ;  1  d.  e. ;  in 
next  loop  eh.  2  ;  1  d.  c. ;  in  each  of  loop 
in  turtle-back  eh.  6;  fasten  in  edge  of 
braid;  ch.  8;  fasten  in  edge  of  next  ttfr- 
tle-baek  ch.  6;  1  d.  e.;  in  1st  loop  eh.  2; 
1  d.  c. ;  in  next  loop  and  continue  across; 
turn. 

2.  Ch.  3 ;  3  d.  e. ;  in  1st  loop  of  2  eh. ; 
eh,  2 ;  skip  2  eh. ;  4  d.  e.  in  next  2  eh. ;  re¬ 
peat  once  more;  eh.  4;  4  d.e.  in  8  ch. ;  ch. 
4 ;  4  d.  e.  in  1st  2  eh.  of  next  turtle-back. 
Continue  the  length  of  the  braid  ;  turn. 

3.  S.  e.  across  to  make  a  firmer  edge. 
Turn  to  the  other  edge  of  braid  and  fas¬ 
ten  thread  in  1st  loop,  2  s.  e.  in  each  loop 
with  2  eh.  between  ;  ch.  9,  2  s.  e.  in  each 
of  6  loops  in  next  turtle-back  with  2  eh. 
between. 

Repeat  across;  turn  ;  2 — 2  s.  c.  in  2  eh. ; 
eh.  2;  repeat  4  times,  making  5  groups 
of  2  s.  c. ;  12  s.  e.  in  9  eh.  Repeat  length 
of  braid. 

3.  Make  4  gr.  of  2  s.  e. ;  2  eh. ;  eh.  15  ; 

4  gr.  of  2  s.  c.  2  eh.  in  next  turtle-back. 
Repeat  across ;  turn. 

4.  3  gr.  of  2  s.  e.  2  eh. ;  19  s.  e.  in  15 
ch. 

Repeat  length  of  braid;  turn. 

5.  2  gr.  of  2  s.  c.,  2  ch  ;  eh.  20 ;  repeat 
across. 

(>.  Ch.  4,  make  pieot  of  5  more  eh. ; 
eh.  4 ;  fasten  ;  0  eh.  on  20  eh. ;  pieot  of 

5  more  ch. ;  eh.  3,  pieot,  ch.  3 ;  continue 
till  there  are  5  pieots ;  ch.  0;  fasten. 

Repeat  length  of  braid. 

MRS.  EI. WIN  CHASE. 


Pacifio  Coast  Clams 

The  clams  on  the  Oregon  coast  are  of 
the  large  variety.  We  have  both  the  hard 
and  soft-shell,  and  both  are  fine  for  food. 
(We  live  not  far  from  the  ocean  and  we 
spend  a  part  of  each  Summer  camping  on 
the  beaches,  and  while  recreation  is  the 
big  idea,  we  find  time  to  dig  clams  and 
put  up  a  bountiful  supply  for  Winter  use. 
IWe  can  them,  make  clam  nectar,  clam 
chowder  and  clam  broth,  which  is  the 
most  nourishing,  as  well  as  the  most 
easily  assimilated  of  all  foods. 

The  razor  clam  is  the  most  important 
of  the  native  Pacific  coast  clams,  and  it 
is  found  in  abundance  on  nearly  all  the 
sandy  beaches  on  the  Oregon  coast.  Of 
course,  while  camping  on  the  beaches  we 
have  clambakes  and  clams  in  many  ways, 
but  instead  of  expending  all  our  enthu¬ 
siasm  on  these,  the  pleasures  of  which  are 
ephemeral  and  fleeting,  we  set  to  work 
with  our  clam  shovels  and  have  a  social 
time  gathering  and  cleaning  them  for 
the  'Winter’s  supply.  Just  think  of  the 
bliss  of  having  plenty  of  clam  juice  for 
broth,  soups,  chowder  and  all  kinds  of 
sauces,  always  nourishing  and  easily  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  family  on  a  cold  Winter 
day,  and  it  is  really  not  work  at  all  dig¬ 
ging  those  clams;  it  is  the  finest  sport  in 
the  world. 

Here  is  how  we  can  the  razor  clams: 
Place  them  in  a  tub  of  water  alive;  allow 
them  to  remain  over  night.  Then  place 
them  in  a  kettle  with  tight  lid  and  a  very 
little  water,  steam  them  until  the  shells 
open.  Drain  off  the  nectar  through  a  fine 
strainer  or  iiiece  of  cheesecloth.  Now 
plunge  the  shells  into  cold  water  and  take 
out  the  clams,  placing  them  in  clean  cold 
water,  that  they  may  cool  off  quickly.  If 
they  cool  slowly  they  will  be  very  tough. 
Put  off  and  discard  the  tough  neck  or 
siphon.  (The  razor  clam,  on  account  of 
its  size,  should  be  minced.)  Now  place 
the  minced  clams  in  the  hot  jars  and  fill 
them  with  the  nectar,  which  has  been 
heated  and  diluted  a  little  with  boiling 
water.  A  small  amountof  salt  should  be 
put  in  saeh  jar,  say  one-half  teaspoon  to 
the  quart,  hill  jars  to  the  neck,  put  on 
lul  and  screw  the  band  until  it  catches 
Have  the  washboiler  ready  with  a  platform 
of  wood  to  keep  the  jars  off  the  bottom 
of  boiler,  place  jars  on  rack  and  fill  boil¬ 
er  with  water.  Boil  for  three  hours. 
When  boiled  three  hours,  take  boiler  off 
stove,  or  fire,  and  let  cool,  then  remove 
the  jars. 

'Should  you  use  a  pressure  cooker,  pint 
jars  should  be  cooked  two  hours  at  10  lbs. 
pressure.  If  there  is  more  than  enough 
juice  or  nectar  to  fill  the  jars  containing 
the  meat,  put  it  in  jars  and  sterilize  the 
same  as  the  others. 

To  make  clam  broth,  dig  and  prepare 
clams  fresh  ;  put  in  a  pan  of  water  and 
scrub  the  shell  free  of  sand  and  dirt, 
using  several  waters  to  rinse  them.  Place 
in  a  kettle,  cover  with  cold  water  and 
put  on  to  boil.  After  the  boiling  point  is 
reached,  draw  aside  and  allow  to  simmer 
for  two  hours.  This  long,  slow  cooking 
brings  out  all  the  best  flavors  and  makes 
a  broth  that  is  delicious.  This  process 
makes  the  finest  broth  I  have  ever  tasted, 
and  you  have  a  strong,  highly  concentrat¬ 
ed  clam  flavor,  which  will  stand  much 
diluting  with  milk  and  still  retain  that 


ocean  fragrance  that  will  make  one’s 
mouth  water. 

Clam  Bouillon. — Heat  the  broth,  sea¬ 
son  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  lump  of  but¬ 
ter,  add  a  spoonful  of  whipped  cream  and 
serve  hot  in  bouillon  cups. 

Clam  Soup. — Two  cups  of  strong  clam 
broth,  two  tablespoons  butter,  one  cup 
finely  minced  clams,  three  cups  of  milk, 
salt  and  pepper.  Heat  the  clams  and 
broth  to  the  boiling  point  and  season. 
Serve  very  hot  with  crisp  crackers. 

J.  W.  RAT. 


Letters  of  An  Indiana  Farmer 

The  old  fruit  patches  are  producing 
surprisingly.  First  blossoms  of  straw¬ 
berries  were  killed,  making  the  crop  late, 
fiat  bearing  was  continued  till  after  the 
(iiorious  Fourth.  Before  that  time,  rasp¬ 
berries  were  in  full  swing — and  are  still 
swinging.  The  Cumberlands,  which 
amounted  to  very  little  last  year,  because 
of  drought  and  birds,  have  had  abundant 
supplies  of  water,  and  the  birds  do  not 
seem  to  bother  them  much.  Jam  and 
jelly,  preserves  and  jam  !  With  the  price 
of  sugar  what  it  is,  it  is  about  time  to 
call  a  halt,  bottle  a  little  juice,  and  sell 
the  rest  of  the  berries.  Prices  are  not  so 
high  as  last  year;  black  are  18  and  20 
cents,  red  30  cents.  These  are  the  prices 
the  grov.ei  gets.  We  hear  that  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  black  are  35  cents,  red  50  cents. 
We  are  already  considering,  for  next  year, 
how  much  gas  will  take  “Henry”  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  back,  and  how  much  produce 
would  be  needed  to  make  a  trip  profit¬ 
able.  It  is  only  50  miles,  with  good  roads 
most  of  llie  way. 


posed  to  be  in  this  picture,  hut  proved  a 
disturbing  element.  Johnnie  had  his  turn 
on  the  horse,  and  finally  the  session 
wound  up  on  the  door  step  again,  with 
Lula  and  Johnnie  and  kittens,  with  the 
boss-lady  holding  Suzanne  by  main 
strength,  as  that  handsome  feline  had  se¬ 
rious  objections  to  the  camera. 

A  little  while  to  sit  alone  under  the 
fir  trees  and  watch  the  light  fade  and 
the  fireflies  appear;  a  little  while  to 
dream  over  the  last  19  years — for  this 
is  an  anniversary  month,  of  the  first  real 
trouble  of  a  young  life ;  a  little  while  to 
compare  the  restlessness  and  unhappiness 
of  two  years  ago  with  these  days,  too 
busy  for  worry,  too  happily  tired  for  mor¬ 
bid  discontent ;  and  the  day  ends  with  a 
vast  thankfulness  for  the  peace  and  be¬ 
longingness  of  home.  e.  m.  c. 


Two  Cherry  Recipes 

Cherry  Puffs. — Two  cups  flour,  a  pinch 
of  salt,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
milk  or  water  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Drop 
a  spoonful  in  greased  cups,  add  a  large 
spoonful  of  seeded  cherries  and  cover  with 
another  spoonful  of  batter.  Steam  one- 
half  hour  and  serve  hot  with  any  pre¬ 
ferred  sauce. 

Cherry  Pudding. — One  cup  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  butter,  two  eggs,  one-half  cup 
milk,  iy2  cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  one  teaspoon  vanilla  and  two 
cups  cherries.  Work  the  butter  to  a 
cream,  add  the  sugar,  beaten  eggs,  milk 
and  flour.  Beat  well,  add  the  fruit  and 
bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  Serve 
with  hot  sauce.  ruth  w.  cordon. 


Tested  Mincemeat 


A  oveltg  Braid  Insertion 

We  have  quite  a  little  neighborhood  of 
farmerettes,  on  the  small  places  clustered 
around  the  meeting  house.  I  include 
mine  among  the  small  places,  since  my 
fruit  project  is  a  farm  within  a  farm.  In 
one  day  could  be  seen,  to  the  south,  a 
young  woman  helping  her  uncle  to  move  a 
little  shop — by  Ford  power;  to  the  west, 
the  wife  of  the  retired  teacher  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  before,  pitching  hay,  helping  lay 
in  provisions  for  their  family  of  cows ; 
and  my  own  might  boast  one  woman  do¬ 
ing  garden  work  and  picking  berries,  and 
another  mowing  the  yard.  There  was 
much  talk  in  war  time  of  “mobilizing  the 
woman  power”;  but  this  community  (like 
most  farm  communities)  is  “mobilized” 
to  the  limit,  for  peace-time  labors. 


NoceUg  Braid  Edging 

I'  irlands  will  have  a  few  peaches  this 
J'ear,  seedlings.  Next  year  Elbertas, 
beautiful,  thrifty  trees  two  years  planted, 
will  surely  produce ;  they  have  a  very 
few  peaches  now.  Quite  to  my  astonish¬ 
ment,  I  shall  have  apples  to  sell.  The 
principal  trees  are  probably  25  years  old, 
each  one  y  striking  monument  to  the 
efficacy  of  even  one  season’s  care.  Where 
formerly  the  ground  was  covered  from 
early  .Summer  with  the  imperfect  fruit, 
and  not  any  was  really  fit  to  store,  now 
the  trees  hold  their  apples  even  through 
severe  storms,  and  there  are  few  blem¬ 
ished  ones.  Only  one  tree  is  shedding 
apples  to  any  extent,  and  that  I  think,  is 
from  blotch,  a  condition  not  covered  by 
the  sprays  used,  as  I  have  very  little  of 
it.  The  apj)les  are  ripe  enough  for  pie 
and  sauce,  and  there  are  many  on  the 
tree,  so  the  loss  is  not  great.  The  va¬ 
riety  is  not  known — we  are  calling  it  Sum¬ 
mer  Bellflower  till  we  learn  its  real  name. 
Johnski  will  soon  be  able  to  feed  his 
never-weary  appetite  for  “Appool !” 

He  is  three  this  week,  and  as  he 
thoughtfully  chose  parents  with  birthdays 
in  the  same  month  as  his  own,  there  will 
be  a  partnership  celebration.  It  will  not 
be  so  large  that  we  need  a  hall,  but  if  it 
were  there  is  one  available.  The  meeting 
house,  with  the  new  Community  Room, 
should  be  a  church  after  the  ‘Pastoral 
I  arson  s  own  heart,  for  it  has  housed 
many  things,  from  a  home  talent  minstrel 
show  to  a  silver  wedding!  And  has  lost 
nothing  of  its  sanctity  in  the  process, 
either. 

We  have  been  trying  to  take  pictures 
today,  and  the  tamest  of  animals  devel¬ 
oped  “temperament”  and  wriggles, 
Johnski  sat  on  the  doorstep  in  the  blue 
suit  that  matches  his  eyes,  while  we  tried 
to  nose  a  basket  of  uneasy  kittens.  Then 
over  to  the  barn,  to  “shoot”  Lula  on  her 
beloved  Billy,  while  Earl  held  the  two 
cows.  Buttercup’s  new  calf  was  sup- 


I  saw  a  recipe  was  wanted  for  good 
homemade  mincemeat.  Here  is  one  1 
h.ave  used  for  years,  and  find  it  excel¬ 
lent.  Three  bowls  of  apples,  three  bowls 
meat,  one  of  suet  or  butter,  one  of  raisins, 
one  molasses,  one  sugar,  one  boiled  cider 
or  vinegar,  two  tablespoons  cinnamon, 
one  cloves  and  one  nutmeg,  mbs.  f.  ir. 


Some  Helpful  Discoveries 

I  would  like  to  pass  on  to  others  a  few 
discoveries  I  have  made. 

Like  many  other  women  in  small  coun¬ 
try  towns,  I  do  not  have  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  on  wash  day  always  wish  for 
more  hot  water.  One  day  I  put  a  pail 
of  water  in  the  oven  and  found  it  would 
heat  much  quicker  there  than  on  the 
stove.  Now  when  the  top  of  the  stove  is 
covered  I  boil  my  potatoes,  etc.,  in  the 
oven. 

Several  of  my  large  porch  rockers 
pulled  apart,  and  we  tried  nailing  and 
glue,  but  they  would  not  hold.  We  took 
some  wire  that  comes  with  roofing  paper, 
bored  some  holes,  run  the  wire  through 
and  fastened  with  the  nuts.  They  are 
not  noticeable  and  hold  the  chair  firmlv. 

A  cake  of  yeast  will  keep  perfectly 
fresh  for  a  long  time  if  covered  with 
salt. 

Old  bedspreads  cut  in  suitable  sizes 
and  hemmed  make  nice  towels  and  wash 
cloths.  ROSINA. 


Keeping  Lemons;  Ants 

This  is  the  lime  when  one  is  using  lots 
of  lemons,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  hard 
matter  to  keep  them  in  natural  preserva¬ 
tion.  I  have  found  that  one  can  keep 
them  for  at  least  two  weeks  by  putting 
them  in  an  airtight  fruit  jar  filled  with 
good  cold  water. 

I  am  bothered  with  ants,  and  have  used 
all  sorts  of  powders  that  take  effect,  but 
not  permanently,  so  I  have  fixed  a  rack 
on  legs  set  about  2%  in.  off  the  pantry 
shelf.  This  allows  me  to  set  victuals  on 
it  without  interfering  with  the  next  shelf. 
Under  each  leg  I  have  placed  a  4-in. 
square  of  sticky  flypaper,  so  if  the  ants 
try  to  approach  the  legs  they  are  caught 
in  a  trap.  One  must  be  careful  that  no 
dishes  protrude  out  against  any  portion 
of  the  wall  or  other  objects  setting  on  the 
shelf  proper,  as  ants  will  readily  crawl 
onto  the  rack.  I  have  found  a  great  con¬ 
venience  in  this  contrivance  and  hope 
some  one  else  may  benefit  by  my  crude 
invention.  E.  J.  wolf. 


Sour  Cream  Filling  for  Cakes 

One  cup  sour  cream,  one  cup  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  one  cup  chopped  (rather 
coarse)  nut  meats.  I  prefer  butternuts, 
although  English  walnuts  are  good.  I  do 
rot  care  for  cinnamon,  so  do  not  use  it. 
The  above  is  to  be  boiled  not  too  fast.  I 
never  timed  the  boiling,  but  use  my  own 
judgment.  Do  not  stir  while  it  is  cooling. 
Sour  cream  filling  is  a  great  favorite 
around  here.  It  is  good  made  with  cocoa 
and  flavored  with  vanilla  in  place  of  the 
nuts.  J-  D„ 


Kalsomine  Suggestions 

Before  applying  whitening  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  first  go  over  the  ceiling  with  clear, 
warm  water,  using  the  whitewash  brush 
the  same  as  if  you  were  applying  the 
whitening.  You  will  be  surprised  how 
much  cleaner  the  ceiling  will  look,  and 
you  will  avoid  getting  it  too  thick  on  the 
wall. 

If  inconvenient  to  remove  all  furniture 
from  the  room  before  whitening,  cover 
with  sheets  or  newspapers,  pin  news¬ 
papers  over  border  and  curtains  and  cover 
the  floor  with  paper.  Then  your  troubles 
will  be  much  less. 

For  a  cream  tint  ceiling,  add  a  little 
yellow  ochre  to  the  whitening  before  add¬ 
ing  water.  Keep  v/ell  stirred.  Bluing 
added  will  make  a  pleasing  finish  for  the 
blue  room.  patsy’s  wife. 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 

E  LL-AN  S 

25<t  and  75 <£  Packages  Everywhere 


Before  Placing  Your 

Order  for  a  Pipeless 
Furnace 

Get  Our  Proposition. 

It  Beats  Them  All. 
Quality  Guaranteed. 

Prices  Right 

We  save  you  real  money 
and  deliver  freight  pre¬ 
paid  to  your  R.  R,  depot. 

Write  today 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO.,  801 J  Broad  St..  Utica,  N.  Y- 


for  W 

you  can  make 
this  sweater 

Thia  fashionable  sweater- 
blouse  takes  only  4  skeins  of 
Peace  Dale  Sicilian  Floss  at 
a  total  cost  of  only  76  cents! 
Lovely  silky  yarn — wide  va¬ 
riety  of  beautiful  colors.  Send 
for  free  directions  for  knit¬ 
ting  and  free  sample  card 
showing  colors  in  Sicilian 
Floss  and  other  Peace  Dale 
quality  Yarns.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Peace  Dale  Mills, 
Dept.  1688,  25  Madison  Ave„ 
New  York. 


PEACE  DALE 
YARNS 


Cuticura  Soap 


SHAVES 


Without  Mug 

Cuticura  Soap  ia  the  favorite  forsafety  razor  shaving. 


Kill  Rats  E 

In  France  the  W orld’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs, cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

n  |  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

rree  tsooK  ,‘>'ce,temngaboutviRus 

and  how  to  get  some. 

S.  C.  Virus.  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


PRINTED  STATIONERY Smes 

THE  VALLEY  PItESS  -  Luzerne,  Pa. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1,50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York 


1052 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  11,  1923 


The  only  FLAT  LINK 
metal  HAME  FASTENER 


Strength  of  Steel- 
Flexibility  of  Leather 

The  Dodson  fits  any  hame  and  lies  flat. 

No  bulky  round  links  to  cut  into  the 
collar.  Any  one  of  nine  adjustments  instantly 
obtainable  by  pulling  on  it. 

No  pins  to  adjust,  lose  or  break.  More 
and  closer  adjustments  than  a  leather  strap 
or  any  other  metal  hame  chain.  The  hardest 
up-hill  pull  won’t  break  it. 

Cheapest  Because  It  Will  Outlast  a  Dozen 
Leather  Straps. 

Price  50c.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s  order  from 
us,  giving'  dealer’s  name. 

Niagara  Metal  Stamping  Corporation 
239  10th  Street,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Outlasts 
Several 
Leather 
Hame  Straps 


77fe 


ALL  STEEL  HAME  STRAP 


HP  4k  \t  C*  C  Is  your  own  hors*  afflicted? 

C.  A  V  C  9  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

NEWTON’S 

A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hobs. 
Heaves,  Coughs,  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
Conditioner.  At  dealers’  or 
by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


In.  use 
over 


MINERAL 
COMPOUND 


^OMSyHEAV^ 


Booklet 

Bff  Pktr  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back’.  $1  Pkg.  sufficient  lor  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

J@€DlsMal 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


SWINE 


SWINE 


100  FEEDING  PIGS 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old,  $5.50  Each 

These  pigs  are  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  large  type  swine,  are  healthy,  husky,  fast 
growers.  Can  send  Sows  or  Barrows.  Also  Pure  Bred 
Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  0  to  8  weeks  old,  58 
each.  All  pigs  sent  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD.  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51.  Waltham,  Mass. 


Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Largest  herd  in  America.  Grand  Champion 
breeding.  Special  offering  of  young  bred  sows 
and  unrelated  boar  pigs  at  Summer  prices. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N  Y. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

MID-SUMMER  SPECIAL  SALE— lOO  Spring  Shoats  and 
May  Weanlings,  both  sex.  Also  30  Sows  and  Gilts 
safe  in  pig  for  August  and  September  farrowing. 
Recorded  and  EXPRESS  PAID  within  five  hundred 
miles  for  prompt  shipment. 

RICH  ART)  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES— Bred  sows  and  young  service  boars; 
good  quality  at  fair  prices.  PHTM00R  FARMS.  Hartfield.  N.V. 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUPOC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Have  you  considered  BETTERING  the  bloo*.-llnes  of 
your  herd  by  purchasing  a  new  Boar !  We  havt  Spring 
(1 922)  Boars  by  Fairholin  B’ancy  Orion,  Fal.  boars  by 
Fancy  Orion  King  34th,  this  Spring’s  boars  by  Crest  De¬ 
fender,  Highland  King  Defender  and  Altamont’s  Origin¬ 
ator.  Beside  using  a  Duroc-Jersey  registered  boar  with 
their  pure  bred  sows,  many  breeders  use  theirs  for  out- 
crossing  with  sows  of  other  fat  breeds  for  producing 
“  Feeder  ”  pigs.  Duroc-Jerseys  introduce  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  height  and  length  and  the  sows  supply  the  weight. 
We  also  still  have  a  few  bred  gilts  for  sale  for  SEP- 
TEMBF.lt  FARROWING.  All  stock  is  Double  Im- 
muued.  We  invite  correspondence  or  better  still,  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on  State  road  14  miles 
East  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


BIG  TYPE  DUROCS 

We  will  not  bold  a  fall  sale  but  offer  privately 
30  choice  yearlings  bred  for  fall  litters.  They 
are  mated  to  Walt’s  Col.  Fannie  15th,  and 
Fairholme  Pathfinder.  We  also  offer  service 
boars  and  open  gilts.  Write  for  particulars. 

GOBEL  FARMS  ■  -  Annandale,  N.  J. 


X3UROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrilield,  N.  Y. 


Extra  hardy,  well  grown  stock  of  the 
choicest  breeding  from  Colonels, 
Sensations  and  Defender  strains. 

_ _ ■■  Come  and  inspect  the  herd  or 

write  your  wants.  Catalogue  on  request. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM  Dept.  D  Belle  Meade.  Virginia 


DUROCS 

ELMWOOD  FARMS 


A  few  pigs  from  May  litters  for 
sale  at  $15.  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts. 

Box  15  BRADFORD,  NEW  YORK 


WE  ARE  NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR 

Shipments  of  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

at  10  weeks  old.  Also  have  pigs.  3  to  8  months  old, 
ready  for  shipping  now.  Write  for  Prices. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa. 


negistered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

1*  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvii.uk,  Nkw  York 


100  Pigs 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires,  6  weeks  old. 
9i>  each.  ROUSE  BROS.  Dushorf.,  Pa. 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland-Chinas,  the  better  kind  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Write  BR00KSIDE  FARM,  Middletown.  Va 


DOGS 


PEDIGREED  BEAGLE  HOUNDS 

6  months  old.  bred  from  champion  Driving  Dick, 
winner  of  the  Earing  cup  in  the  Northern  Hare 
Trials  of  1921.  Males,  $35  .  600  pair  of  Carneaux 
large  squab  breeders,  S2  a  pair.  RELIABLE  SQUAB  FARM 
Todt  Hill  Road,  Castleton  Corners.  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  CHRIST,  Prop. 


AIREDALE  IPUPPIES 

On  The  Watch  For  Good  Homes. 
Nephews  and  Nieces  Of  "LADDIE  BOY  " 

Ur.  KNOX  Box  50  DANBURY,  CONN. 


LOOK!  RUB  YOUR  EYES  AND  READ  AGAIN 

English  and  Welsh  Shepherd  Pups  at  reduced  price  for 
short  time.  George  Boorman,  Marathon,  New  York 


Puppies  and  grown  dogs  for  sale. 
_  Two  beauties  at  stud.  Prices  rea¬ 

sonable.  LAKENWILD  AIKEDAI.E  KENNELS,  Frinoeton,  Maine 


PEGAL0NG  PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPS 

Males,  $30;  Females,  $15. 

CHAS.  MAYOH  Pegalong  Poultry  Farm  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Scutch  Shepard  Pups  M“a°“ehs$°6d; 

Females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.  y! 


German  Police  Dog  Puppies  beTbioodcTrl'ce 

very  reasonable  W.  Junda,  Huntington,  t,  I.,  N.V. 


An  Unusually  Choice  Litter  of  Police  Puppies 

from  imported  stock.  MEAD,  Ameniu,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Chow  Puppies  ofQuality  KhL0E0pKsieBeech  WN°ew  ftfk 


¥  olp^hnrp  Kpnnolc  N.  Y.,  offers  Fox, 

.LmKc  Allure  H.Bnn61&  Coon,  and  Rabbit  Hounds, Bea¬ 
gles  and  Water  Spaniels  on  approval.  You’re  the  judge. 


SHEEP 


Shropshires  of  Merit  from  Wavertree  Hall 

Registered  Rams  and  early  1923  Ram  Lambs  for  sale 
from  $30  up.  These  are  Quality  Rams  of  choicest 
breeding  and  distinguished  Shropshire  Type. 

M.  F.  CHURCHILL  NEWCOMB  Greenwood,  Virginia 


GOATS 


A.NTED — 20  Hornless  or  Angora  Goats  for  Brush 
Lands.  WHITE  1546  Broadway*  New  York 


Pure  Toggenburg  Buck;  proven  sire  ;  hornless;  does 

Dr.  Gordon  -  Crunbury,  N.  J. 


Two  Pair  Anglo-N ubians 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Aelxander 


Chronic  Indigestion  in  Cow 

Will  you  give  remedy  for  chronic  in¬ 
digestion  in  young  cow.  w.  J.  G. 

New  York. 

Chronic  indigestion  may  be  suspected 
when  a  cow  shows  a  harsh,  staring  coat 
of  hair  which  she  fails  to  lick,  has  an 
irregular  or  depraved  appetite,  does  not 
chew  the  cud  normally,  is  listless,  dull, 
stupid  and  inclines  to  bloat  more  or  less 
in  her  paunch,  high  up  in  the  left  flank, 
while  the  passages  from  the  bowels  are 
dark  in  color,  somewhat  dry  and  glisten¬ 
ing  with  mucus  or  foul  in  odor  and  ab¬ 
normally  hot.  The  tongue  may  be  coated, 
the  breath  foul,  and  the  muzzle  and 
horns  alternately  hot  and  cold.  A  cow 
in  that  condition  often  lies  down  longer 
than  usual  and  moves  away  from  the 
herd  on  pasture  or  does  not  care  to  graze 
for  any  length  of  time.  Grunting  or 
gritting  of  the  teeth  are  common  symp¬ 
toms.  The  urine  may  be  scant  in  quan¬ 
tity,  or  abnormally  profuse,  or  may  be 
thick,  honey-like  or  cloudy,  denoting  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  bladder.  Little  if  any 
milk  is  given  by  such  a  cow,  or  the  flow 
may  be  fairly  good  at  first  but  quickly 
diminish  after  calving  and  “drying  off” 
early  occur.  'When  any  of  these  symp¬ 
toms  are  observed  the  first  step  in  all 
cases  should  be  to  have  the  tuberculin 
test  applied  by  a  qualified  veterinarian 
as  tuberculosis  often  causes  such  myster¬ 
ious  symptoms.  That  disease  is  con¬ 
tagious  and  incurable  and  makes  a  cow’s 
milk  dangerous  for  use  by  man  or  animal. 
If  you  own  such  a  cow  we  should  advise 
you  to  have  her  tested  at  once  and  in 
hot  weather  it  would  be  preferable  to 
test  by  the  intradermic,  or  into  the  skin, 
and  ophthalmic,  or  into  the  eye  methods, 
instead  of  the  subcutaneous  or  under  the 
skin  test  which  may  not  give  a  perfectly 
reliable  determination  at  that  time.  If 
the  cow  reacts  she  will  have  to  he  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
State  law  which  the  veterinarian  who  ap¬ 
plies  the  test  will  explain.  Meanwhile 
keep  the  cow  isolated  and  do  not  use  her 
milk.  If  she  reacts  the  stable  should  be 
cleansed,  disinfected  with  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  compound  cresol  solution  and 
30  parts  of  water,  or  one  part  of  coal 
tar  disinfectant  and  20  parts  of  water 
and  then  whitewashed  with  freshly  made 
limewash,  to  each  three  gallons  of  which 
has  been  added  one  pound  of  fresh  chlo¬ 
ride  of  lime.  If  further  information  is 
required  about  this  case  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  again. 


Diseased  Quarter 

Could  you  let  me  know  how  to  dry  out 
a  section  of  a  cows  udder?  For  last  6 
weeks  my  cow  gives  thick  streaks  from 
one  teat.  I  have  tried  to  dry  it  out.  I 
just  stripped  off  a  little  and  I  also  rub¬ 
bed  with  camphorated  oil  but  she  keeps 
on  giving  iniilk.  Someone  advised  it 
would  be  best  to  milk  out  that  diseased 
stuff.  There  is  a  little  hardness  in  t lie 
udder.  J-D. 

New  Jersey. 

The  first  thing  to  understand  in  this 
case  is  that  such  diseases  of  the  udder  as 
the  one  mentioned  are  caused  by  germs 
(streptococci)  and  that  the  infection  may 
readily  be  spread  from  cow  to  cow  by 
the  milker’s  hands  or  cups  of  the  milking 
machine.  The  affected  cow  therefore 
should  be  isolated  and  kept  apart  until 
wholly  recovered,  should  that  occur.  The 
milk  or  normal  fluid  from  the  quarter 
also  contains  the  germs  and  should  there¬ 
fore  be  caught  in  a  pail  containing  a  dis¬ 
infecting  solution  and  them  be  thrown 
out  in  a  place  to  which  cows  have  not 
access.  If  the  cow  is  yielding  a  good 
“mess”  of  milk  from  the  sound  quarters 
it  might  be  best  to  let  a  calf  nurse,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  kept  in  a  separate  stable 
or  shed.  If  you  do  not  care  to  do  that, 
better  dry  off  the  milk  secretion  in  all 
of  the  quarters  and  then  fit  the  cow  for 
the  butcher.  That  can  be  managed  by 
withholding  grain,  keeping  the  cow  off 
grass  and  feeding  her  hay  in  a  stable 
and  yard.  Drop  out  one  milking  daily 
for  two  or  three  days,  then  milk  once  in 
three  milkings  and  then  once  in  four. 
Some  cows  dry  off  quicker  than  others. 
If,  for  instance,  a  cow  is  giving  15  lbs. 
of  milk  a  day  and  one  milking  is  dropped 


she  will  give  perhaps  12  lbs.  next  time. 
Then  milk  once  daily  until  the  milk 
yield  falls  to  10  or  11  lbs.  daily  and  then 
drop  to  one  milking  in  three  periods. 
That  will  dry  off  any  cow.  If  you  do  not 
care  to  dry  off  all  of  the  milk  and  the 
affected  quarter  only  yields  pus-like 
fluid  it  would  be  best  to  amputate  a 
portion  of  the  tip  of  the  teat  of  that 
quarter  or  to  slit  it  open,  that  free 
draining  may  be  secured.  The  interior 
of  the  quarter  should  then  be  flushed 
out  twice  daily  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  boric  acid  used  warm.  In  addition 
rub  into  the  affected  quarter  once  or 
twice  daily  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities 
of  camphorated  oil,  carbolized  oil  and 
compound  soap  liniment.  We  should  not 
advise  having  the  cow  bred  again  as 
such  conditions  of  the  udder  usually 
prove  incurable  and  return  worse  than 
ever  at  a  subsequent  calving.  That  ap¬ 
plies,  of  course,  to  a  common  cow.  An 
affected  cow  that  is  purebred,  registered 
and  very  valuable  as  a  great  producer  of 
milk  may  be  retained,  bred,  kept  in  quar¬ 
antine  and  allowed  to  raise  calves,  which 
may  however  have  to  be  fed  the  milk  of 
a  sound  cow.  a.  s.  a. 


Mlilkless  Quarters 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  heifer  freshen¬ 
ing  and  only  having  one  teat  giving  milk? 

New  York.  g.  w. 

It  is  quite  uncommon  for  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  udder  to  be  affected  in  the  way 
mentioned.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  two  quarters  on  the 
same  side  of  the  udder  to  be  so  affected 
or  for  the  two  hind  or  two  fore  quarters 
to  fail  to  develop  and  yield  milk,  the 
deformity  being  congenital  or  inborn. 
Where  that  is  the  case  the  quarters 
either  fail  to  receive  their  due  supply  of 
blood  or  the  nerve  system  upon  which 
their  functioning  is  dependent  is  deranged. 
There  is  no  remedy  for  such  a  condition 
and  an  affected  heifer  should  be  fitted  for 
the  butcher.  It  is  quite  unlikely  that 
she  would  show  improvement  at  a  sub¬ 
sequent  calving,  therefore  it  would  not 
pay  to  retain  her  for  dairying.  It  is 
much  more  common  for  one  quarter  to 
prove  “blind”  or  milkless  at  a  first 
“freshening”  as  the  result  of  subacute 
mammitis  or  garget  induced  by  calves 
sucking  one  another’s  teats  during  the 
months  when  they  are  fed  milk  from  a 
pail.  That  bad  habit  should  be  stopped 
as  soon  as  it  is  noticed.  It  will  be  less 
likely  to  be  practiced  when  calves  are 
fed  milk  in  stanchions  and  are  given 
some  meal  to  lick  just  after  feeding.  It 
is  quite  possible  for  more  than  one  quar¬ 
ter  to  be  affected  in  the  same  way.  The 
precocious  nursing  induces  milk  to  form 
in  the  udder  and  we  have  known  a  heifer 
calf  that  had  not  been  bred  to  yield  sev¬ 
eral  quarts  of  milk  a  day  when  her  teats 
were  being  sucked  by  two  steer  calves. 
When  the  nursing  by-  calves  is  stopped, 
the  fact  that  milk  is  present  in  the  udder 
being  unknown  to  the  attendant,  the 
milk  curdles,  garget  of  a  slight  character 
is  induced,  drying  up  of  milk  secretion 
results,  morbid  matters  are  left  in  the 
udder  and  garget  again,  worse  than  ever, 
at  calving  time.  As  three  quarters  have 
failed  to  develop  in  the  case  in  question 
and  the  teats  also  are  small  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  quarters  will  ever  func¬ 
tion  normally.  We  should  therefore  ad¬ 
vise  drying  off  the  secretion  in  the  one 
normal  quarter  and  fitting  the  heifer  for 
slaughter.  If  you  do  not  care  to  do  that 
then  allow  a  calf  to  nurse,  or  go  through 
all  of  the  motions  of  milking  three  times 
daily,  massaging  the  quarters  thoroughly 
each  time,  and  it  is  barely  possible  that 
some  milk  may,  in  time,  he  secreted. 


“I  am  not  going  to  talk  long  this  even¬ 
ing.”  said  the  speaker.  “I  have  been 
cured  of  that.  The  other  night  I  was 
making  a  speech  when  a  man  entered  the 
hall  and  took  a  seat  right  in  the  front 
row.  I  had  not  been  talking  an  hour 
when  I  noticed  he  was  becoming  fidgety. 
Finally  he  arose  and  asked  ;  ‘Shay,  liow 
long  you  been  lecturin’?’  ‘About  four 
years,  my  friend,’  I  replied.  ‘Well.’  he 
remarked,  as  he  sat  down,  ‘I’ll  stick 
around  ;  you  must  be  near  through.’  ” — 
Western  Christian  Advocate. 
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Milk  and  Live  Stock  News 


Milk  Prices 

The  League-pool  price  for  milk  for  the 
month  of  July  has  been  announced  as 
follows :  Class  1,  $2.43 ;  Class  2  A. 
$2.05 ;  2  B,  $2.40 ;  2  C,  $2.35 ;  Class  3, 
<S5e  above  butter  quotations.  Class  4, 
as  usual,  allowing  5e  per  lb.  for  butter 
and  3 %e  for  cheese. 

The  non^pool  prices  are :  Flat  price, 
dealer  taking  all  milk,  $2.20;  when  sold 
in  classes:  Class  1,  $2.30;  2,  $2;  3  A, 
80c  differential ;  3  B,  65  cents ;  Class  4, 
same  as  the  pool. 

Sheffield  Farms  group  announce  $2.20 
per  100  on  the  flat  basis  for  3  per  cent 
milk,  the  buyer  taking  all  milk. 


Cement  Floors  for  Cattle 

What  is  your  opinion  of  cement  floors 
for  cows  to  stand  on?  I  have  to  put  in 
new  platform,  and  can  do  it  cheaper  with 
cement  than  I  can  with  planks.  Would 
it  be  all  right  for  horses?  n.  G.  p. 

Moosup,  Conn. 

Concrete  platforms  for  cattle  are  in 
universal  use  and  are  satisfactory,  though 
there  may  be  some  question  as  to  whether 
they  are  as  comfortable  for  cows  to  lie 
upon  as  planks  or  some  of  the  prepared, 
but  more  expensive,  stable  floorings.  They 
are  easily  kept  clean,  are  permanent  and, 
when  properly  bedded,  sufficiently  warm 
and  healthful.  Few  modern  stables  have 
anything  else,  save,  as  above  noted,  those 
stables  that  are  built  to  give  the  utmost 
in  comfort,  with  little  regard  for  ex¬ 
pense. 

Concrete  is  not  as  popular  for  horse 
stables,  these  usually  having  at  least  a 
plank  covering  over  the  stone.  Horses 
are  iron  shod  and  more  likely  to  slip 
upon  concrete,  and  the  unyielding  sur¬ 
face  is  probably  not  as  conducive  to  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  their  feet  as  is 
one  of  plank  or  tamped  clay.  It  is  of 
considerable  more  importance  that  the 
feet  of  a  horse  be  kept  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  condition  than  that  cattle  have  the 
same  attention.  m.  b.  d. 


White  Specks  in  Butter 

I  am  writing  to  help  M.  K.  T.  keep  the 
whitecaps  out  of  the  butter  (page  982). 
As  the  milk  is  set  in  pans  I  think  if  she 
skims  from  six  to  12  hours  earlier  than 
she  now  does  and  keeps  the  cream  thor¬ 
oughly  stirred  before  churning,  she  will 
find  that  the  trouble  may  be  avoided.  I 
keep  my  milk  in  pans  and  had  the  same 
trouble  until  an  older  dairywoman  than 
myself  told  me  this.  One  can  tell  by 
giving  the  pan  a  very  slight  turn  when 
these  whitecaps  are  forming  in  the  cream, 
and  thus  tell  how  long  the  cream  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  before  skimming.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  easier  than  the  strain¬ 
ing  mentioned,  and  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  amount  of  cream  skimmed.  In 
fact,  there  is  more,  for  all  that  would 
make  the  whitecaps  will  make  butter. 

New  York.  mbs.  w.  e.  t. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 


The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  July  30,  1923.  according  to  the 
New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Markers  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feeds  all  in  100- 
lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Branchville, 
Belvidere,  Mt.  Holly,  Montclair,  Milford, 
Washington,  Highbridge,  Frenchtown, 
Sussex,  Flemington,  Trenton.  Newton, 
Lafayette,  Hackettstown,  Belle  Meade 
Lebanon,  Clifton.  Hopewell,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Perth  Amboy,  Morristown,  Dover, 
Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somerville  and  New¬ 
ark. 


No.  2  white  oats  . . . 
No.  3  white  oats  . . . 
No.  2  yellow  corn  .  . 
No.  3  yellow  corn  . 

Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  .  . 
Spi-ing  middlings  . . . 

Red  dog  flour  . 

Dry  brewers’  grains 
Flour  middlings 

White  'hominy  . 

Yellow  hominy  . 

Gluten  feed  . 

36%  cottonseed  meal 
41%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
31%  linseed  meal  . . 
34%  linseed  meal  . . 


Per  Bu. 

. $0,491/8 

. 47% 

.  1.06% 

1.05% 
Per  Ton 

. $29.40 

.  29.15 

.  34.15 

.  41.90 

.  39.90 

.  37.40 

.  38.90 

.  38.40 

.  44.65 

.  46.40 

.  53.4.0 

.  56.40 

.  46.60 

.  47.60 


“Mummy,  is  it  lunch  time  yet?”  “No, 
darling,  not  for  another  hour.”  “Well, 
then,  my  tummy  must  be  fast.” — Passing 
Show  (London). 


S - “  - — N, 

Fall  Sale  of 

MERJDALE 

JERSEYS 

at  Meridale  Farms 

Meredith,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

Saturday,  September  1 

Jersey  judges  state  that  this  is  one  of  the 
best  offerings  Meridale  [has  ever  presented 
to  Jersey  breeders. 

Fifty  females  of  all  ages  will  be  sold.  Thirty 
are  imported  ;  twenty  are  selected  especially 
for  this  sale  as  representing  the  best  of 
Meridale  breeding,  and  there  is  no  better. 

At  your  own  price,  you  can  buy  outstand¬ 
ing  females  for  a  high-class  foundation  herd, 
or  fresh  cows  milking  up  to  50  lbs.  a  day. 

Close  springers  bred  to  Island  and  Meridale 
sires  and  some  of  the  choicest  imported  open 
heifers  ever  sold  at  a  Meridale  auction. 

Write  for  sale  catalog  to 

ayer&  McKinney 

Meridale  Hums,  Meredith,  N.  Y. 

c _ _ _ / 
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1  Will  exchange  for  registered  Guernsey  § 
|  heifers  or  cows —  § 

=  Our  Registered  Guernsey  Bull  = 

|  Muriel’s  Raider  of  Waddington  33193  | 

=  Sired  by  Imp.  Border  Raider  = 

|  A  SPLENDID  INDIVIDUAL  | 

E  Herd  under  State  and  Federal  Supervision.  Inspection  solicited.  E 
=  .  W rite  for  Price  E 

ROLLWOOD  FARM  -  -  Guilford,  Conn.  1 
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BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  .♦.  | 

KINNELON  HERD 

Purebred  Brown  Swiss 

BUTLER,  N.  J. 

Home  of  Ilda’s  College  Boy  whose  dam  has  a 
record  of  13  561  lbs.  milk,  grandam  14.650  lbs. 
milk  and  great  grandam  16,225  lbs.  milk.  His 
daughters  to  come  fresh  have  milked  over 
forty  pounds  a  day.  A  young  bull  calf  by  the 
above  sire  and  out  of  a  17.139-lb.  cow  for  sale. 
JOHN  C.  HESSE,  Manager 


AYRSHIRES 


Lippitt  Farm  Ayrshires 

We  offer  twelve  good  cows  that  are  right 
in  every  way  and  priced  reasonably. 

ROBERT  L.  KNIGHT 
Lippitt  Farm  Providence,  R.  I. 


|  .*.  GUERNSEYS 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  at  present  several  very 
desirable  young  bull  calves  and  two  older 
ones  sired  by  our  herd  sires  and  out  of 
cows  with  or  now  making  A.  R.  records. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  bull,  write  us. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset.  Mass. 

9  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ll  Of  Serviceable  Age,  12  to  18  months 
old.  Individually  acceptable.  Dams  have 
records  of  773.39  lbs.  fat  at  2Hi  years  ;  731.01  lbs. 
5  years  and  650  lbs.  at  2  years.  By  A.  R.  Sires 
of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  breeding.  Priced  so  any  farmer 
interested  in  increased  production  can  buy  them 
Write  for  particulars 

HIGH  POINT  SPRINGS  FARM 
Olive  Bridge  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernsey r  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  dairy  MUMS.  ZZ  *.  izd  «i.,  Phil...  p«. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  Slay  Rose  stock,  both  sexes,  all  ages,  A.  R.  dams. 
Prices  right.  Accredited  Herd  No.  31H03.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Richard  1>. DcForest,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

::  HOLSTEINS 

High  Grade  Holstein  Heifer  Calves  ^•f®.ede“®5ii 

and  heifer  calves.  »25  up.  Registered  bulls  ready 
tor  service,  and  cows.  Address  SPOT  FARM.  Tully,  N.V. 

Highly  Bred  Registered  : bSifr 

yearlings  and  two-yr.-old.  Sl’KIMUMI.K  KAHM,Crr»san,  l-n’ 

FOr  5a  !87P0,Stein  BUI1  b  u't  i  e  r^  records6 (dose 
%hIS  &ct — females  20  Dorset  ewes  anil  lambs. 

JENISON  •  Lock  Berlin,  New  York 

JERSEYS 

Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

For  Sain  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 

,r  .  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U,  S.  CHARLFS  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS L°urhams 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washinatonville,  N.y'. 

HEREFORDS 

ST  EE  it  8,  i«o  high  bred  yearling  iirnrr  nnnr 
A  chance  to  get  feeders  that  has  nrKrrllKliX 
never  seen  a  stock  yard,  bred  ULilAAw*  UllDJ 
in  New  Mexico,  for  September  shipment.  Address— 

MT.  IKEMltLE  FARMS,  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 

|  SWINE  .*.  | 

TAM  WORTH  Hare  The  English  bacon  breed,  all 
*^**“**"x»«U  nUvitj  ages,  both  sexes,  by  grand 
champion  sire.  100  to  select  from.  Address— 

MT.  KEMIILE  FARMS,  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 

|  DOGS  .*.  | 

HAVE  JUST  A  FEW 

ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPS 

both  male  and  female,  from  the  best  blood 
living.  1st  choice  from  four  litters. 

GEORGE  H.  ELY,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

FOX  HOUND  PUPS 

Beauties.  W.  M.  KIRKPATRICK,  Lexington,  Va. 

|  SHEEP  | 

Reg.  Shrop.  Rams 

Reg.  DorsetRams  m  ti%co™Z0tnm SHC?’ im- 

A.  E.  HOYLE  37  banraattr  Ave.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  RAMS 

For  Sale— Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep 

GOATS 

rAlTC  NUBIANS,  TOGGENBERCS— Closing-out 
Ijw/H  ij  sale  of  both  herds  of  pure  breds  and 
high  grades.  Bargains  In  both  sexes. 
Address,  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown,  N.J. 

Registered  Milk  Goats  f'K,.  8  '("T 

PO 11  SALE — Pure  Bred  Togrireiiburir  KI<1m  and  milk- 
■  ing  does.  Sunny  Farm,  R.  I>.  1,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM,  Chalfonl,  Pa.  S.  H,  NIECES  SON 

For  Sale-Team  OXEN  holster 

Perfect  condition.  Six  half  years  old  -,  weight,  about 
4,0<K)  lbs. ;  perfectly  trained  ;  gentle.  Yoke  and  extra 
bows  will  be  sold  with  them  if  wanted.  Can  be  seen  by 
appointment.  Write  KRANK  W.  EDMUNDS,  W««t  Nyaek,  N.y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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.  ^_Jn  one  year 

*2,410,000,000 

Worth  of  milk  produced 


W'lT 

by  23,000,000 
Daily  Cows 


Milking  by  hand  required 
time  of  2300,000  people 

2  hours  a  day  ( if  one  person 
‘milks  lO  cows  per  hour). 

■  y 


-at  the  low  rate  of 
lO  cents  an  hour. 


Otic  High  Cost  of  / 
^Hand-Milking  / 

There  are  from  23  to  25  million  dairy 
cows  in  the  United  States,  which  must  be 
milked  twice  a  day.  Assuming  that  one 
man  can  milk  ten  cows  an  hour,  which  is 
fast  hand  milking,  this  means  that  4,600,000 
hours  of  human  labor  are  required  to  milk 
these  cows  each  day.  At  the  extremely  low 
rate  of  10c  an  hour  it  costs  approximately 
$460,000  a  day  just  for  hand  milking— a 
staggering  sum. 

But  that  isn’t  all.  Good  hand  milkers 
are  scarce  and  getting  scarcer  every  day. 
Few  people  like  to  milk  cows.  Hand  milk¬ 
ing  is  slow,  costly  and  insanitary.  Human 
labor  is  too  valuable  for  such  work.  A 
De  Laval  Milker  is  faster,  cleaner,  better 
and  cheaper. 

Cost 
to  Farmers 

of  ike 

United  States 

inoneduy 

There  are  now  over  12,000  De  Laval 
Milkers  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
giving  unqualified  satisfaction  and  proving 
every  day  that  they  can  milk  at  least  twice 
as  many  cows  with  the  same  amount  of 
help — thus  cutting  the  cost  of  milking 
squarely  in  two,  or  enabling  twice  as  many 
cows  to  be  milked  with  the  same  help. 

But  saving  time  and  labor  is  only  part 
of  the  value  of  a  De  Laval.  Because  of 
its  gentle  and  soothing,  yet  stimulating 
and  uniform  action,  cows  almost  invariably 
produce  more  milk  when  milked  the 
De  Laval  way  than  by  any  other .  method. 
Thousands  of  users  have  proved  this.  Some 
of  the  best  cows  in  the  land  have  made 
their  records  with  De  Laval  Milkers  and 
some  of  the  best  milk  is  produced  with  it. 

If  you  are  milking  ten  or  more  cows  you 
are  paying  for  a  De  Laval  Milker.  You 
might  as  well  be  getting  the  benefit  from  it 
— you  can  get  one  on  such  easy  terms  that 
it  will  pay  for  itself. 

See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  us 
for  complete  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29  E.  Madison  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  St. 


.•'oltl  l/l^vC 


pnistsuROH 


Sold  by  weight  JL  Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn?  Use  Galvanized  Roofing  for 
farm  buildings — and  good  Tin  Roofs  for  residences. 

Apollo- Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  not  only  excel  for  Roofing  and  Siding 
purposes,  but  are  specially  adapted  for  Culverts.  Tanks,  Spouting,  and  all  ex¬ 
posed  sheet  metal  work.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  Roofing  Tin  Plates  also  give 
unequaled  service.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  Look  for  the  Keystone 
below  regular  brands.  Shall  we  send  our  valuable  “Better  Buildings”  booklet? 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Buildinz,  Pittsburzh,  Pa. 
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20  £xtra  Quarts  of  Milk 


GUARANTEED 

From  Every  Sack  of 

INTERNATIONAL  SPECIAL  DAIRY  FEED 

over  the  use  of  any  wheat,  corn  and 
oats  feed.  Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  the 
facts  and  proof  or  write  for  them  direct. 

International  Sugar  Feed  Company 

Minneapolis.  Minnesota 

LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Installing  Motor  for  Separator 

I  am  planning  to  install  an  electric 
motor  to  run  my  cream  separator  and 
churn,  to  operate  direct  from  the  motor 
with  a  clutch.  The  separator  has  a  nor¬ 
mal  speed  of  65  to  70  r.  p.  m.  with  the 
crank,  and  a  capacity  of  300  lbs.  per 
hour.  The  motor  has  a  speed  of  700  to 
800  r.  p.  m.,  with  a  2  or  3-in.  band  wheel. 
How  large  a  wheel  will  it  require  on  the 
separator  to  maintain  the  required  speed 
of  65  to  70  r.  p.  m.?  How  large  a  wheel 
will  it  require  for  a  barrel  churn  of  15 
gallons  capacity  to  operate  it  properly, 
and  will  it  require  the  use  of  clutch? 

Mayville,  N.  Y.  c.  n.  w. 

It  will  be  inconvenient  to  belt  your 
separator  as  described,  as  it  will  require 
a  belt  pulley  approximately  2%  ft-  in 
diameter  to  reduce  the  motor  speed  to 
the  point  required.  Figures  given  by  you 
are  only  approximate,  making  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  a  definite  size ;  however,  the 
diameter  of  a  driving  pulley  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  diameter  of  the  driver  by 
the  speed  at  which  it  runs  and  dividing 
this  product  by  the  r.  p.  m.  required  of 
the  driven  pulley. 

Applying  this  rule  in  the  case  of  the 
separator  and .  using  average  values,  we 


1.  If  both  -walls  and  floor  extend  suffi¬ 
ciently  far  above  the  ground  level  to  keep 
the  sills  of  the  building  dry,  I  see  no  ob¬ 
ject  in  continuing  the  walls  above  the 
floor,  though  this  might  possibly  add 
something  to  the  protection  against  rats. 

2.  Sprouted  oats  are  good  for  young 
chicks,  and  these,  or  other  tender  green 
stuff,  should  be  provided. 

3.  This  formula  has  very  much  the 

composition  of  other  chick  feeding  for¬ 
mulas,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  a  good  one.  Most  poultrymen 
prefer  high-grade  beef  scrap  to  fish  scrap, 
however,  and  ground  oats  with  coarse 
hulls  removed  will  replace  fine  oatmeal 
at  less  expense.  Otherwise,  the  formula 
that  you  submit  does  not  differ  material¬ 
ly  from  other  standard  mixtures  much  in 
use.  M.  B.  D. 


Siphoning  a  Water  Supply 

Is  it  practicable  to  siphon  a  water  sup¬ 
ply  from  a  spring  located  about  1.500  ft. 
from  the  buildings,  with  a  total  fall  from 
the  spring  of  about  60  ft.,  but  with  a  rise 
of  about  30  ft.  to  get  over  a  hill  on  the 
direct  line  of  the  pipe?  Or  would  it  be 


Shaft  and  Pulley  Arrangement  for  Separator  and  Churn 


would  have:  3-iu.  (diameter  driver) 
times  700  (r.  p.  m.  driver)  equals  2,100; 
2,100  divided  'by  70  (r.  p.  m.  driven  pul¬ 
ley)  equals  30-iu.,  required  diameter  of 
driven  pulley. 

Most  separators  may  be  provided  with 
a  tight  aud  loose  pulley  which  attaches 
directly  to  the  worm  wheel  shaft,  a 
special  shaft  long  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  it  being  provided  with  the  pulley. 
This  pulley  is  about  4  in.  in  diameter 
and  runs  at  appi’oximately  625  r.  p.  m. 
With  this  arrangement  you  could  belt  di¬ 
rect  to  the  motor  and  secure  about  the 
speed  you  need. 

As  you  wish  to  operate  a  barrel  churn 
as  -well  as  the  separator  wli.y  not  put  up 
a  short  line  shaft  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
closed  sketch,  bolting  the  motor  to  the 
ceiling  or  to  a  wall  bracket  if  its  oiling 
system  does  not  permit  of  operation  bot¬ 
tom  upward.  Pulley  sizes  and  speeds 
will  be  about  as  shown  on  the  sketch. 
You  did  not  give  the  diameter  of  your 
churn,  but  I  am  assuming  a  diameter  of 
20  in.  and  am  showing  the  belt  used 
around  a  pulley  faced  up  directly  on  end 
of  the  churn.  A  clutch  is  a  convenience, 
but  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  belt 
can  be  thrown  on  and  off,  or  may  be 
used  slack  and  an  idler  or  roller  arranged 
to  press  against  the  belt,  tightening  it 
when  it  is  desired  to  use  the  churn. 

R.  h.  s. 


Henhouse  Construction;  Feeding 
Formulas 

1.  I  am  figuring  on  building  a  chicken 
coop  with  a  cement  floor,  and  cannot  de¬ 
cide  which  of  two  neighboring  coops  is  the 
better.  One  extends  the  walls  of  the 
foundation  6  in.  above  the  floor  level..  I 
cannot  see  how  this  adds  to  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  the  house.  What  is  your  opin¬ 
ion?  Is  the  additional  cost  worth  while? 
2.  Can  sprouted  oats  be  safely  fed  to 
one-week-old  chicks?  3.  This  is  a  chick 
mash  recommended  by  a  firm  which 
claims  to  raise  $100,000  worth  of  stock 
a  year.  Can  it  be  improved?  100  lbs. 
middlings,  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  fine 
oatmeal.  100  lbs.  eornmeal,  65  lbs.  fish 
scraps,  50  lbs.  beef  scraps,  2t>  lbs.  char¬ 
coal. 

Flemingtou,  N,  J, 


better  to  go  around  the  hill,  thus  making 
the  pipe  line  about  2,500  ft.,  but  giving  a 
continuous  downward  grade,  and  thus 
avoiding  any  siphoning  of  water?  I  am 
told  that  in  case  we  go  directly  over  the 
hill  the  flow  will  become  checked  and 
stopped  altogether  at  times  by  air  from 
the  water  gathering  at  the  highest  point 
in  the  pipe  line.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
mechanic  friend  tells  me  he  thinks  there 
is  a  type  of  air  valve  that  can  be  placed 
in  the  direct  flow  line  of  pipe  at  the  high¬ 
est  point  that  will  let  the  air  escape,  but 
will  not  interfere  with  the  flow  of  water. 

Gansevoort,  N.  Y.  c.  s.  p. 

As  you  know,  the  flow  of  water  in  a 
siphon  is  caused  by  atmospheric  pressure 
• — the  same  force  that  brings  the  water 
from  the  well  up  to  the  cylinder  of  the  so- 
called  “suction”  or  “lift”  pump.  This 
pressure  is  caused  by  the  weight  of  the 
air  above  us,  and  averages  about  14.7  lbs. 
per  square  inch  at  sea  level.  As  the 
pressure  is  limited  to  this  amount,  the 
height  to  which  it  can  raise  water  is  also 
limited,  33  ft.  plus  being  the  maximum 
height  to  which  a  column  of  water  can 
be  supported.  This  is  the  maximum  the¬ 
oretical  height.  In  practice  this  high  lift 
cannot  be  used,  as  a  certain  amount  of 
force  is  necessary  to  overcome  pipe  fric¬ 
tion  and  other  retarding  influences,  and 
to  cause  a  flow  of  water  in  the  pipe. 

The  case  that  you  outline  comes  so 
near  the  maximum  lift  that  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  the  longer  line  with  the  continuous 
downward  grade  instead  of  attempting 
to  use  the  siphon.  I  would  expect  it  to 
be  a  source  of  trouble  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  noted,  a  very  little  air  at  the  high 
point  serving  to  make  sufficient  pressure 
to  check  the  flow.  If  the  spring  has  suf¬ 
ficient  flow,  three  or  more  gallons  per 
minute,  a  ram  could  be  installed  which 
would  easily  force  the  water  over  this 
hill  and  save  the  extra  length  of  pipe.  I 
am  assuming  that  you  wish  the  water  for 
household  purposes  only.  If  water  is  re¬ 
quired  for  garden  irrigation  or  similar 
uses  the  small  ram  mentioned  might  not 
furnish  a  sufficient  supply,  r,  it.  s. 
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Do  Capons  Crow? 

Many  a  foolish  question  you  have 
answered ;  now  please  answer  this  one : 
Do  capons  crow  like  a  rooster?  The 
reason  I  am  asking  this  question  is  this, 
I  bought  .25  capon ized  young  cockerels 
with  the  understanding  that  they  do  not' 
crow,  and  now  I  have  the  finest  self-play¬ 
ing  piano  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning 
anybody  could  wish  for  !  My  neighbors  are 
kicking  like  so  many  Alabama  mules. 

New  York.  j.  s.  z. 

The  true  capon  rarely  crows.  Now 
and  then  they  will  make  a  noise,  but  as 
a  rule  they  are  not  troublesome.  The 
trouble  with  your  flock  evidently  is  that 
you  have  a  number  of  “slips,”  or  birds 
not  properly  operated  on. 


Black  Giant  Breeder’s  Oragnize 

There  has  been  some  little  complaint 
about  the  quality  of  hatching  eggs  sent 
out  by  some  of  the  breeders  of  Black 
Jersey  Giants.  In  many  cases  there  has 
been  a  low  per  cent  of  fertility  and  some 
of  the  chicks  hatched  from  these  eggs 
have  been  off-color  and  otherwise  inferior. 
In  a  new  breed  of  this  sort,  we  cannot 
expect  that  every  chick  will  he  abso¬ 
lutely  true  to  type.  That  trouble  is  found 
in  all  of  the  so-called  “made”  breeds  which 
have  been  produced  in  America.  It  is 
also  true  of  most  of  the  heavier  breeds 
that  the  percentage  of  infertile  eggs  is 
usually  higher  than  is  found  in  the  eggs 
from  more  active  birds.  There  has  been  a 
good  demand  for  the  Giants,  and  eggs 
have  been  very  salable.  It  would  seem 
as  if  some  breeders  had  taken  advantage 
of  this  condition  to  work  off  considerable 
inferior  stock.  The  little  Giant  chicks 
are  seldom  pure  black.  They  come  in  all 
sorts  of  colors,  but  the  great  majority  of 
them  finally  develop  the  true  black  color¬ 
ing  of  the  breed.  We  have  found  that 
15  per  cent,  more  or  less  finally  turn  up 
marked  around  the  neck  or  on  the  side 
with  lighter  colors  and.  of  course,  these 
should  be  rejected.  We  must  expect  a 
certain  proportion  of  these  off-color  birds 
in  a  new  breed  like  the  Giants,  but  there 
is  no  excuse  for  selling  eggs  from  mongrels 
or  pullets  that  are  known  to  be  untrue  to 
type.  This  has  evidently  been  done  by 
some  of  the  breeders,  and  the  Black  Giant 
men  have  made  up  their  minds  that  the 
way  to  correct  this  evil  is  to  do  it  them¬ 
selves.  A  number  of  them  recently  met 
at  Hightstown,  New  Jersey,  and  organ¬ 
ized  a  society  for  the  protection  of  buyers 
and"  sellers  of  eggs  and  stock.  They  have 
devised  a  plan  for  certification  for  New 
Jersey  breeders.  Under  this  plan  a  Black 
Giant  breeder,  in  order  to  gain  official 
standing,  must  submit  his  flock  to  regular 
inspection.  This  will  be  done  by  the 
poultry  department  of  the  State  College. 
Male  birds  will  be  inspected  twice  a  year, 
and  a  sealed  leg  band  will  be  put  on  each 
bird  that  passes  the  test.  Birds  so  in¬ 
spected  will  be  given  a  certificate  of  ap¬ 
proval,  and  if  the  record  of  the  flock  is 
clean  for  two  years,  a  certificate  will  be 
given  the  breeder  which  will  qualify  him 
to  sell  proper  eggs  and  stock.  We  pre¬ 
sume  that  such  an  inspection  will  include 
an  examination  of  the  bird  for  color 
marking,  shape,  and  other  points  cover¬ 
ing  the  description  of  a  true  Black  Giant. 
Those  who  buy  stock  and  eggs  from  breed¬ 
ers  who  have  no  certificate  of  inspection 
will  have  to  do  it  at  their  own  risk.  The 
idea  is  a  good  one,  and  we  hope  it  will 
be  fully  carried  out.  The  Black  Giants 
have  some  excellent  qualities,  and  when 
the  breeders  get  done  booming  or  praising 
them  too  highly,  and  offer  them  for  just 
what  they  are,  the  breed  will  have  a  sure 
place  among  American  poultry. 


Assuming  the  conditions  to  be  average 
and  the  location  local,  by  that  I  mean 
the  ducks  to  be  of  good  strain  and  the 
eggs  to  be  sold  in  New  York  State,  I 
would  take  the  chicken  end  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  preference,  because  duck  eggs 
are  not  in  demand  except  for  a  very  short 
time  every  year,  while  chicken  eggs  (if 
fresh )  sell  well  all  the  year.  There  are 
exceptional  strains  of  Indian  Runners  in 
England  where  __  they  are  trap-nested 
which  produce  250  to  2S5  eggs  a  year. 
There  are  also  places  in  America  where 
duck  eggs  are  in  demand  the  year  round, 
but  without  selecting  the  exceptional  and 
accepting  the  average,  I  do  not  believe  a 
flock  of  100  Indian  Runner  ducks  will 
produce  as  much  net  profit  as  will  100 
Plymouth  Rock  chickens  of  the  144-egg 
class.  Of  course,  there  are  one’s  like  and 
dislikes  _  to  consider.  I,  for  one,  do  not 
like  chickens,  and  would  rather  have 
ducks  even  if  the  profit  were  not  so  great# 
as  life  is  short  and  hapiness  and  content¬ 
ment  priceless.  Undoubtedly  they  could 
be  cared  for  with  fewer  steps  (that  is, 
the  ducks)  and  they  would  be  subject  to 
fewer  ills  and  parasites.  I  have  never 
seen  a  pigeon  or  sparrow  hawk  take  a 
duck.  As  for  picking  Pekin  ducks,  I  have 
one  woman  who  seldom  picks  less  than 
100  a  day,  and  has  picked  138  from  7.30 
to  4.50.  All  my  pickers  do  over  60  a 
day,  at  6c  each.  roy  e.  pardee. 

New  York. 

I  take  the  side  of  the  Plymouth  Rock 
chickens.  Chickens  are  cleaner  and  are 
less  noisy  than  ducks.  What  Indian 
Runner  ducks  I  have  seen  are  a  very 
poor  meat  bird ;  they  would  not  bring 
any  where  near  the  price  of  the  Pekins, 
and  that  is  now  25c  per  lb.,  dressed. 
Rocks,  broiler  prices,  dressed,  50  to  55c 
per  lb. ;  fowls,  dresed,  40  to  45c  ( those 
prices  here  at  the  farm).  I  can  pick 
about  10  broilers  or  hens  while  I  pick  one 
duck.  Any  man  keeping  100  or  1,000 
hens  can  keep  his  place  free  from  bad 
odor  with  reasonable  care.  You  can 
smell  the  duck  man’s  place  a  long  way  off, 
no  matter  how  careful  he  is. 

Long  Island.  jules  francais. 

We  much  prefer  100  Plymouth  Rock 
hens  to  100  Runner  ducks,  as  we  always 
found  them  more  of  a  nuisance  than  a 
paying  proposition.  Hawks,  rats,  weasels 
and  almost  any  kind  of  the  cannibal  va¬ 
riety  will  kill  ducklings ;  even  the  old 
drake  will  try  to  swallow  them  whole, 
and  the  sun  will  kill  them  if  they  have 
free  access.  If  you  have  a  stream  a  mile 
away  sure  enough  they  will  find  it,  and 
then,  good-by  ducks.  By  all  means  try 
the  old  Plymouth  Rock.  You  can  feed 
200  hens  on  what  it  will  take  to  feed  100 
ducks,  and  feed  is  high  here. 

Delaware.  a.  c.  jones. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks  vs.  Chickens 

W  ould  100  Indian  Runner  ducks  pay 
as  well  as  100  P.  Rock  hens  of  the  144- 
egg  class?  Could  they  be  cared  for  with 
fewer  steps?  Ducklings  are  willing  to 
go  to  the  coop  where  they  belong,  but 
chicks  want  to  go  all  into  one  pen,  which 
keeps  everyone  on  the  jump  till  dark.  Will 
pigeon  hawks  and  sparrow  hawks  catch 
ducklings?  Owls  will,  I  know.  I  know 
surplus  drakes  shipped  alive  sell  for  about 
what  it  costs  to  raise  them,  and  I  am 
not  a  duck  picker.  I  have  picked  as 
many  as  12  Pekins  in  one  day,  which  was 
a  good  day’s  work  for  me.  c.  A.  f. 
Maine. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

CROPS  LOOKING  A  LITTLE  BETTER - LOSSES 

ANI)  WASTE — GOOD  FARM 

STORAGE  SCARCE 

The  condition  of  crops  as  a  whole 
showed  some  improvement  the  past  two 
ueeks,.  owing  to  rains  here  and  there. 
Corn  is  doing  well,  but  the  season  has 
been  too  late  and  too  dry  for  most  of  the 
bummer  crops  in  the  East.  In  many 
sections  more  rain  is  needed. 

Changes  in'  the  markets  shift  worry 
from  one  group  of  farmers  to  another ; 
just  now  the  grain  regions  feel  bluest, 
while  the  price  of  wheat  hovers  persist¬ 
ently  below  the  dollar  line.  There  is  a 
world  surplus  of  wheat  this  season,  and 
with  Europe’s  money  situation  as  it  is, 
high  prices  are  scarcely  to  be  looked  for. 
I  he  project  to  hold  back  a  lot  of  wheat 
in  the  'Southwest  might  help  some  if  car- 
lied  out,  because  several  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  purchasing  agencies  of  Europe  have 
developed  a  habit  of  tiring  out  the  market 
by  putting  off  buying  until  late  in  the 
season,  when  many  holders  are  glad  to 
let  go.  If  both  sides  play  the  waiting 
game  the  chances  are  more  even. 

CORN  AND  COTTON 

Corn  at  only  10  to  15c  below  wheat 
looks  better  for  the  holders.  Peed  buyers 
should  take  notice  that  wheat  and  wheat 
feeds  are  unusually  low  as  compared  with 
corn.  Cotton,  another  great  farm  staple, 
has  been  sagging  back  toward  the  20c 
mark,  in  response  to  better  crop  pros¬ 
pects  and  more  or  less  depression  in  the 
cotton  milling  industry.  Hay  markets 
are  rising  in  response  to  the  light  crop, 
but  there  is  not  much  demand  at  this 
season. 

OVER-SUPPLY  IN  PORK 

Live  stock  and  meats  are  selling  at 
prices  better  than  the  lowest  reached  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  there  is  need  of  fur¬ 
ther  gain.  Hogs  at  6%  to  7y2c  are  2  to 
3c  lower  than  last  year,  and  altogether 
too  low  compared  with  cost  of  corn  and 
labor.  There  is  a  world-wide  surplus  of 
hogs  and  hog  products.  It  is  a  time 
when  clover  pasture  or  the  orchard  range 
and  other  sources  of  cheap  feed  are  need¬ 
ed  to  keep  the  hog  raiser  in  business 

The  potato  outlook  is  somewhat  im¬ 
proved  around  and  west  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  There  is  still  a  chance  that  bet¬ 
ter  growing  conditions  will  prevent  short¬ 
age  in  the  total  crop.  Most  of  the  early 


crop  is  hopelessly  reduced  by  reason  of 
missing  hills  and  the  drought.  The  first 
Northern  potatoes  from  the  sandy  land 
district  of  Minnesota  made  a  poor  showing 
in  the  market  and  are  reported  not  much 
of  a  crop. 

Old  potatoes  were  shipped  to  market  in 
considerable  quantity  throughout  July; 
usually  the  old  stock  is  practically  done 
by  July  1,  but  so  much  of  the  early 
Southern  stock  was  poor,  the  prices  were 
so  high,  and  the  old  potatoes  so  plentiful, 
cheap  and  good  that  the  late  demand  con¬ 
tinued,  helping  make  the  season  a  record 
breaker.  Some  of  the  city  people  learned 
what  country  people  knew  all  along  about 
the  possibility  of  carrying  on  very  well  on 
stored  potatoes  until  the  home  crop  is 
ready. 

WHERE  WAS  THE  WASTEf 

There  was  some  newspaper  talk  about 
the  old  potato  crop  going  to  waste  for 
lack  of  demand.  A  Minneapolis  man 
sends  a  clipping  which  asserts  that  40,000 
carloads  were  lost  in  the  city  storages. 
This  looks  like  a  wild  guess.  Most  of  the 
loss  in  unsold  city  stored  potatoes  must 
have  occurred  between  January  1  and  the 
end  of  the  season.  The  official  reports  in¬ 
dicated  that  dealers  owned  only  about 
30,000  carloads  on  January  1,  and  this 
stock  included  about  all  there  was  in  city 
storage  and  a  lot  more  besides  at  country 
shipping  points.  If  the  dealers  lost  it 
all,  the  figures  would  be  less  than  those  of 
the  newspaper  story. 

It  is  not  likely  that  much  of  the  deal¬ 
ers’  stock  was  thrown  away.  Most  of 
the  losses  fell  upon  the  growers.  As  late 
as  January  1  they  still  had  85  per  cent 
of  the  stock  on  hand,  and  they  still  had 
more  or  less  of  them  at  the  season’s  end. 
Some  growers  in  remote  sections  could 
not  sell  any  of  their  potatoes.  If  the 
newspaper  statement  mentioned  were  to 
be  applied  to  the  whole  crop  it  would  be 
reasonable  enough,  for  40.000  cars  is 
only  5  or  6  per  cent  of  that  big  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  last  season.  Natural  shrink¬ 
age  alone  is  estimated  to  be  that  much. 
Then  there  is  freezing  and  besides  the 
quantity  fed  to  cattle  and  some  that  were 
never  dug  or  that  were  dumped  late  in 
the  season.  Cattle  and  hogs  probably  got 
most  of  the  No.  2’s,  and  they  should  get 
them  right  along  except  in  years  of  short¬ 
age. 

Authorities  estimate  that  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  average  potato  crop  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  these  ways,  which  would 
that  every  season  several  times 
40,000  cars  are  not  sold  or  planted  or 
eaten  for  human  food.  With  the  season’s 
shipments  of  the  previously  unheard  of 
volume  of  over  250.000  carloads,  it  does 
not  seem  that  the  waste  and  loss,  severe 
as  it  was  in  a  few  sections,  could  be  all 
together  very  much  greater  than  usual. 

SOME  PRODUCTS  HIGHER 

Milk  shippers  in  several  Eastern  sec¬ 
tions  are  getting  higher  prices,  although 
poor  pastures  have  reduced  the  output. 
Eggs  are  selling  well. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  have  brought 
higher  prices  than  last  season  and  have 
altogether  brought  in  more  money  de¬ 
spite  the  lighter  crops.  The  average 
price  of  the  leading  fruit  and  truck  crops 
in  large  cities  in  July  figures  something 
like  15c  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Even 
with  more  than  15  per  cent  fewer  ship¬ 
ments  there  would  be  more  money  coming 
in  after  market  expenses  are  paid. 

The  situation  may  change  for  a  while 
in  August.  The  delayed  season  has  been 
catching  up,  which  means  a  large  number 
of  sections  ready  to  ship  at  the  same 
time,  and  we  may  look  for  a  rush  of  stuff 
in  late  Summer.  But  the  drought  and 
reduced  acreage  may  be  counted  on  to 
keep  down  the  output  in  the  long  run. 
Fruits  will  be  plenty  enough  of  a  crop 
to  need  good  marketing.  There  will  be  a 
lot  of  Northern  peaches  and  fair  crop  of 
pears,  plums,  grapes  and  quinces.  Grapes 
have  become  the  most  important  shipping 
fruit  except  apples,  and  about  the  same 
as  oranges.  The  apple  crop  is  likely  to 
provide  enough  of  the  fruit  for  every¬ 
body.  although  the  heavy  July  crop  cut 
down  the  Eastern  yield  somewhat. 

The  market  outlook  for  potatoes  is  far 
more  favorable  to  producers  than  in  1922. 
Acreage  was  10  per  cent  less  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  5  per  cent  less  in  Canada, 
and  the  indicated  yield  is  short  in  both 
countries.  If  the  crop  turns  out  light, 
there  will  be  a  lively  demand  for  potatoes 
to  go  _  into  storage  for  Winter  markets. 
Experience  shows  that  potato  prices  usu¬ 
ally  go  up  in  Winter  and  Spring  when 
the  crop  is  well  below  average.  G.  B.  F. 


Craine 
Triple- 
Wall 
Silos 

Three  walls — three 
hig  advantages 

1.  — Greater  strength.  Outer  wall 
of  continuous  Crainelox  cover¬ 
ing,  binds  the  inside  wall  of  upright 
staves  into  a  solid,  permanent  struc¬ 
ture,  with  every  square  inch  firmly 
supported. 

2.  — Better  silage.  Wall  of  pro¬ 
tecting  Silafelt  between  outside 
and  inside  walls,  keeps  warmth  and 
juices  in— cold  and  rain  out. 

3.  — Handsome  appearance, 
Smooth,  straight,  clean-cut. 
No  bothersome,  ugly  hoops  or  lugs. 
If  you  want  your  Craine  Triple  Wall 
Silo  this  year,  there  is  still  plenty  of 
time  to  get  it,  if  you  act  now.  Prompt 
shipments  from  stock.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  today. 

Old  iron-hooped  stave  silos  can  be 
rebuilt  the  Craine  way  into  firm,  last¬ 
ing,  handsome  silos  at  about  half  the 
cost  of  new  ones. 

Craine  Silo  Co. 

Box  110  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

at  Bottom  Prices 

..  ,  25  6(1  100 

White.  Sleek  ar  Brown  Legharns . $3.00  $5.S0  $10  00 

Barred  ar  While  Racks .  3  75  7  00  13.00 

R.  I.  Rada  or  Aneenaa .  4.00  7.75  15.00 

While  Wyandetlea  orMinercas..  .  4.75  9.25  18.00 

Miaed  Broiler  Chicks .  3.00  5.08  9.00 

PROMPT  DELIVERIES.  Send  money  order, 
check  or  registered  letter.  Sate  arrival  of  full 
count  anywhere  within  1200  miles  guaranteed. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 

Alcmbcr  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


To  Lay  Prior  to 
October 

200  “Harry  Lewis’’  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

PULLETS,  April  hatch,  $2.00  each,  selected. 

200  “Amherst”  S.  C.  RED  PULLETS.  $1.75 

each.  April  hatch. 

100  “Prolific  Queen”  WHITE  ROCK  PULLETS. 

March  hatch,  $3.00  each. 

The  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

Yarmouthport,  Mass. 


R.  I.  RED  and  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Bred  from  stock  of  proven  value  for  sale.  Pullets 
hatched  first  week  in  Mar.,  32  50.  Pullets  hatched 
Mar.  25th,  $2.25  each.  Pullets  hatched  Apr.  16th  $2 
each.  SPECIAL— One  lot  of  50  White  Leghorn  Pallets 
Hatched  March  5th.  Fine  large,  free  range  birds 
First  check  for  8100  takes  the  lot.  These  will  be 
real  money  makers  for  Fall  production.  Older  from 
this  adv.  and  if  not  pleased  return,  and  money  re¬ 
funded.  T.  R.  THOMAS,  THE  MAPLES,  Bristol.  Vermont 


500  Fine  Jersey  Black  Giant  Growing  Stock 

All  ages.  Reasonable.  O.  E.  LOWERY,  R.  |,  Vinel.nd,  N.  1. 


CIHirKS  C-  Buff’  *9-100-  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
U'dlVJlYO  horns, *8. 50— 100.  Rocks, *10— 100  W  Rocks 
*12—100.  Reds,  *11—100.  Mixed,  *7.50—100.  Circular  Free’ 
JACOB  .N1KMOND  McAU.tervlII.,  Pa.  , 

RELIABLE  CHICKS 

Rock,  10c;  Leghorn,  Be;  Anconas,  !2c;  Mixed,  7c. 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY  -  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  6 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


5  Big  Special  Features 

make  the  Gehl  the  best  Ensilage  Cutter  Value  you  can  buy. 
L — Clean  Sheer  Cut  makes  best  ensilage  possible. 

2.  — Absolutely  self  feeding  —  no  man  required  at  feed 
table.  Saves  one  man’s  wages  every  day. 

3.  — Built  with  heavy  steel  frame — very  durable. 

4.  — Perfectly  safe — cannot  blow  up. 

5. — Light  running.  In  University  test,  Gehl 

used  only  63  %  as  much  power  as  other  cutters. 

GEHL  USED  37% 

LESS  POWER 

Due  to  its  separate  control  of  cutter  head  and 
blower  speeds,  the  Gehl  Cutter  never  wastes  power 
on  any  silo.  Furnished  in  both  Cylinder  and  Fly 
wheel  types.  Reduce  your  silo  filling  costs  with 
a  Gehl.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  Catalog. 

CEHL  BROS.  MFC.  C0.t  432  So.  Water  St.,  ffwt  Bend,  Wit.  Globe  Sib  Cs.,  Agento,  Unadilli,  N.  Y. 
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HALLpoultr?  equipment 


Makes  Poultry  Pay  Big  Profits 


One  man  can  handle  50,000  hatching 
eggs  with  a  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator. 
Standard,  Double-Deck  and  Triple-Deck, 
all  equipped  with  Hall  Turners,  doing 
away  with  hand  turning  and  breakage. 
Capacities,  1,200  to  60,000  eggs. 


Hall  Turners  can  be  installed  in  your 
present  hatcher,  if  the  trays  are  level. 
Hall  Colony  Brooder  cares  for  300  to  500 
chicks.  Keeps  them  warm  in  coldest 
weather.  Saves  fuel  and  labor.  Write 
today  for  the  Hall  Equipment  Book. 

The  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator  Co. 

184-R  Southern  Ave.  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Original  Makers  of  Mammoth  Poultry  Equipment 


PULLETS 

PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


The  Egg  Producers— The  Business  Hens. 

Thousands  of  excellent  April-hatched  pullets  now 
ready  for  delivery. 

Our  Leghorns  are  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Our  pullets  are  bred  especially  for  egg  production 
and  size. 

They  are  pullets  of  ideal  type  with 
long  bodies  and  wide  backs. 


Stock  sold  on  a  safe  delivery,  entire  satisfaction, 
money  back  guarantee. 

Send  for  interesting  illustrated  free  booklet. 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which 
is  located  on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm.  Free 
range  ;  no  fences. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  5W,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

THAT  FAMOUS  PICTURESQUE  STRAIIM 

With  my  Picturesque  strain  of  J.  B.  Giants  I  hold  the  record  for  winning  more  blue  ribbons,  special 
prizes  and  silver  cups  at  the  leading  poultry  shows  the  past  season,  than  any  other  breeder  of  J. .  li. 
Giants  in  the  country.  If  you  are  interested  in  J.  B.  Giants  let  the  Judges  from  these  leading  poultry 
shows  be  your  Judge,  and  order  Picturesque  J.  B.  Giants.  I  guarantee  100%  live  arrival,  and  ship 
parcel  post  prepaid  on  all  baby  chicks.  I  want  you  and  your  friends  for  my  customers,  and  to  get 
started  with  this  wonderful  strain  of  birds  I  am  going  to  offer  chicks  at  Pr,1Ce*c if  o°nn’ 
with  a  guarantee  of  the  best  J.  B.  Giants  to  be  had  at  any  price^-25  Chick.  $6.00,50  Chick.  $12.00. 
100  Chicks  $22.00,  500  Chick,  or  more  $20.00  per  hundred.  Three-week-old  Giant.  40  cents  each. 
Pullet,  and  Cockerel.,  12  week,  old,  at  $2.50  each.  Hens  and  cock  birds  at  $5.00  each.  All  grown 
stock  shipped  express.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Send  money  order,  check  or  registered  letter. 
PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM*-  Box  B- 71  -  Trenton  Junction,  N.  J. 


Yullets,  Bnrred  Hooks,  Silver  Wyandott.es,  White 
Leghorns,  ?5e  up.  NOAH  BERGEY,  Bergky,  Pa. 


For  Sale  at  #1.50  Each.  1,000  April  1st  hatch  S.  C.  W. 

Leghorn  Barron  strain  Pullets.  Farm  raised.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  II.  L.  GA8KI 1.X.,  Lorkport,  N.Y.  R.  8 

White  Wyandotte,  R.  I.  Red,  Barred  Rock 

yearling  hens  laying,  fine  utility  fowls,  $2.50  each. 

RIVERDALE  P0U1TRY  FARM  Box  2B5  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

BREEDERS  AND  ESGGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOLDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  RED  PULLETS 

Closely  related  to  LEADING  RED  PEN  AT  STORRS  to  date, 

1923.  Also  to  best  S.  C.  Bed  pens  at  Storrs,  1916-1918- 
1920,  and  to  best  individual  Reds  at  Storrs,  1916-18-20- 
21 ;  to  best  Red  pen  and  3  best  individual  Red.  ever 
trap-nested  at  Storrs— all  bred  and  owned  by  us. 
Our  average  for  seven  years  in  contest,  over  180  eggs 
per  bird  ;  unequalled  by  any  other  Reds  at  Storrs. 

MNECREST  ORCHARDS  -  Groton,  Mass. 


Plnnt,  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  llueks, 
6  ulOCK  Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FAKSIS,  Telford,  Pa. 


Largi 

Stock 


PEi  DUCKLINGS 


Hatching  Eggs 

Price  List  Free 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.Iilip.N.Y. 


Parks’ Strain  Barred  Rocks 

J.  TKOPEANO  -  Spnrrowbush,  N.  \  . 

CAPON  S  D  U  C  K  S 

Capons  at  OOc,  #1,  #1.25  each.  All  large  breeds. 
Wild  Mallards  and  extra  fine,  large  Pekins  at  #2 
and  #2.50  each.  ROCK  CLIFF  FARM.  Brooueville,  Pa. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Growing  stock  for  sale.  Big,  strong,  sturdy,  healthy 
chick*.  BLAUVELT  -  Matawan,  N.  J. 

PULLETS  and  YEARLING  HENS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN— Barron  Strain 

George  G.  Bruudage  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 

D  *  DX/  J-’UTWV  S.  C.  W.  L.,  8c,  Barr  Rocks. 
D/\OI  l«f.  Reds  lOe.  S.  C.  B.  L.  8c 

Broilers.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  N,  Nace,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise.- 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

1,500  from  Certified  Cockerels  and  Selected 
Hens.  Milk  fed  on  free  range.  April  and  May 
hatches  for  delivery  at  four  months.  A  fine 
bunch,  at  $1.50  to  $2.00  according  to  quantity 
and  date  of  delivery.  Particulars  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 


SANDAN0NAH  FARM 


Windham,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Pullets — 3,000 

February  to  May  hatched,  1,000, 
from  trap-nested  dams. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


VC  ADI  iwr  UCMC  WHITE  WYAND0TTES 
I  LAKLIilU  IlLllD  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

$1.50  each.  Anconas,  $1 .25  each.  White  Leghorns, 
$1  each.  White  or  Black  Leghorn,  8,  10  and  12- 
wks.  pullets,  August  and  September  delivery.  $1, 

$1  25  and  $1.50  each.  IDYLDELL  FARM,  Wolcolt,  New  York 


S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
8e.  Barred  Rocks,  lOe; 
I  Reds,  lie  and  Mixed,  7e. 
100%  Guar.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

AVM.  NACE  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

iSucSdJ  s.  C.  Anconas-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

KAHWAY  -  NEW  JERSEY 


FFLANCA.IS’  HOCKS 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  1.,  N.  Y 


8-10-Wks.-Old  Pullets 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  $1.25— 
$1.50  each.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Riverdale.  N  J 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  This 
is  the  third  (pullet)  year  cf  this  contest. 

Week  ending  July  17,  1923: 

B.  P.  ROCKS 


C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J . 

J.  A.  Craig.  N.  .1 . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farm.  R.  I . 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.  J . . 

W.  P.  ROCKS 


Roy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J . 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa . 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J . 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J . 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . . 

C.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.  ,1 . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

R.  W  Tracy.  N.  J . 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J . 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard.  N.  Y . 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  . 

Solomon  Richman,  N,  J . 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . . . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

,1 .  W,  Bottcher,  N.  J . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse.  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N.  J . 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J . 

Alex  Eichenbaum,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J . 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  72 

Mattie  H.  Eppele,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  MlcU . 

Richard  Franke.  N,  J .  77 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Chas  E.  Grove',  Del. . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J . 

The  Iloehn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . 

Frank  L.  Hugus,  N.  J . 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J . 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J . 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y . 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner,  N.  Y .  70 

Herbert  O.  Maxham,  R.  I  . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N,  J . 

Samuel  Niece  A  Son,  N.  J . 

S,  Olsen,  N,  J .  74 

Plnewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J . 

Queensbury  Farm,  N.  J . . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  75 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  ... 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J . 


J.  W.  Schrelb,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

A-  K.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J . 

Jonn  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J . 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr.,  N,  J  . 

WUUs  E.  Stryker,  N.  J . 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wallace  S.  Suydam,  N.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J  . 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N.  J .  77 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J . 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

8.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  A 
Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A . * 


Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R.  I.  REDS 

Berge-i  Co  Poultry  Assn . 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . ; 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
Hammonton  Poultry  Raisers’  Assn. 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  . 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  . 


Week  Total 
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63 

2265 

84 

2862 

49 
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25 
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40 
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52 
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64 

2608 

52 
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64 
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36 
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49 
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60 

1992 

78 
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65 

1832 

86 
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90 
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75 
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78 

2432 

69 
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86 
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62 
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62 
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69 
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85 
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72 
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2633 

90 
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69 
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78 

2577 
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2576 
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80 

2824 

86 

2952 

78 

2224 

90 
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75 

2731 

82 

2677 

77 

2694 

63 

2519 

92 

2486 

75 

2473 

88 

2625 

57 

2674 

80 

2919 

70 

2536 

81 

2250 

79 

2415 

79 

2469 

37 

2396 

71 

2208 

77 

2588 

74 

2436 

71 

2297 

93 

3242 

63 

2197 

75 
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47 
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61 
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73 

2278 

93 

2661 

85 

2611 

86 

2392 

78 

2764 

72 

2773 

81 

3128 

77 

2449 

87 

2713 

83 

2592 

78 

2982 

95 

2812 

62 

2225 

79 

2539 

77 

2350 

86 
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65 

2476 

74 

2518 

79 

2865 
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72 

2411 

£S 

87 

2927 

51 
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87 

2514 

69 

2357 

78 

2553 

72 

2887 

95 

2816 

65 

2544 

77 

2703 

7118 

243927 

OELLULOID  3L.EG  BANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield.  Mass. 


Ailing  Turkeys 

My  young  turkeys  are  getting  large 
hollow  blisters  under  their  wings ;  one 
died,  and  the  rest  of  them  are  getting  the 
same  thing.  They  look  healthy  and  they 
eat.  We  are  feeding  them  with  boiled 
eracked  corn,  mixed  with  wheat  bran, 
beef  scrap  and  sour  milk,  and  we  give 
them  sour  milk  for  their  drink.  We  keep 
them  in  the  field  ;  each  hen  has  a  sepa¬ 
rate  coop  with  the  young  ones.  J.  W. 

Cranbury,  N.  J. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  disease  of  poults 
characterized  by  large  blisters  beneath 
the  wings,  but  I  suspect  that  these  are 
suffering  from  that  universal  disease  of 
young  turkeys,  blackhead,  or  from  the 
very  similar  one,  coccidiosis.  Both  of 
these  diseases  are  shown  by  gradually 
increasing  weariness  and  emaciation, 
with  more  or  less  diarrhoea,  until  death 
ends  the  scene.  Treatment  of  these  dis¬ 
eases  by  the  use  of  powdered  ipecac  and 
catechu  has  been  frequently  described  in 
these  columns,  but  no  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory  and  dependable  treatment  has  yet 
been  devised.  M.  b.  d. 


Yes,  they  ate 

Tom  Barton  Stock 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
$2.00  each 

Only  a  few  left  for  sale 
Hatched  April,  1923 

From  trapnested  hens  with  high 
egg-laying  records 


I 


R0LLW00D  FARM  GUC^RD 


giiimiimtimtiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimjiuiiHmimmmiminmiiiiiiiiiiMimiimmiimiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiitim'j 
s^imfimiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiinitiiiihiiiiiiiiutiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiig  § 

I]  Must  Have  Room  for  (( 
||  Growing  Stock 

||  Will  sell  1,000  Yearling  Pul-  11 
|  j  lets  from  Hogan  tested  birds,  || 
$1.25  each 

I|  LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM  |) 

Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

E  iiiiuimrmfniiiiiimiiiimmiiiiiiiMiimiiimiiiiinmiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiimiiK.E 
HiniiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiitiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiHiiiiiiiimiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiR 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  \  Single 
RHODEISLAND  REDS /Comb 

Trap-nested  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  My  5  White 
pullets  at  International  EGG-LAYING  Contest  laid  113  eggR 
in  31  consecutive  days,  average  28  1-5  eggs  each.  April 
and  May  pullets.  #8  each.  Cockerels,  $8.50  to  $5  each. 

O.  G.  LOEWIS  -  Paoli,  Pa. 


Pound  Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

S.  C.  WHITE  LECHORN 

Price  #1.35  each.  High  quality  stock 
of  the  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed,  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


S  C.  W.  and  BR.  L„  8c  ;  B.  ROCKS.  10c. 
S  C.  REDS.  10c  ;  MIXED,  7c.  Special 
prices  on  large  lots.  Order  from  this  adv.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  2 


1889 


1933 


Special  Old  and  Young 
Stock  Sale 

PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying 
Strain.  Bred  for  EGGS  since  1889, 
with  records  up  to  325  eggs  in  a  year. 
And  RIGHT  NOW  is  your  only 
chance  of  getting  them  at  such  re¬ 
duced  prices.  l(>-page  Circular  Free. 
General  Catalog,  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa, 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  "  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY." 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  P ullets 

Almost  ready  to  lay.  Hatched  1st  half  of 
March.  Free  range  stock.  All  raised  from 
high  yield  breeders,  $1.75.  Also  500  year¬ 
lings.  Fine  type  of  bird.  Splendid  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  A  special  price  on  the  entire  lot. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM 

Tel:  Katonah  222  KATONAH,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

March  to  May  hatched.  $2.00  to  $4.00  each. 
Also  a  few  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Cornish. 

MOUNT  KEMBLE  FARMS 

R.  P.  TRACY,  Poultryman  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns: 

About  1,000  farm  range  pullets," 
, ,  weighing  from  1  to  2  lbs. ;  price,  $1.00 ! ! 
1  •  per  lb.  in  lots  of  25  or  more.  1  > 

1 !  YATES  FARMS,  Orchard  Park,  N.Y.  ! 


f\£\ pI/EDEI  C  ^rom  Direct*y  Imported 
IUIRMLL.3  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

March  hatched,  husky,  farm  range  grown  fellows, 
from  272-288-egg  pedigreed  stock.  They  will  breed 
great  layers.  Price  now  $2.50  ;  ten  or  more,  $2  each. 
Shipped  on  Approval.  Also  Yearling  hens  and  cock 
birds.  B.  X.  EWING  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


CHICKS  From  Heavy)  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  9c  ;  Reds,  9c,  and  Mixed.  7c.  100% 

guaranteed.  Circular  free.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


TERSE  YJ3  LAC  KC3U  ANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  1  SONS.  Bn  199  Belmir.  N.  J. 


Buff  Wyandottes— Utility  stock.  Carefully  selected. 
Miss  MINNIE  M.  JONES,  Pottstowk,  Pa.  Stab  Routs 


uil;i„  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  Pullets  and  Cocker- 

Whlte  Wyandotte  els.YearPg  Hens,  Day-old  Chicks,  Col¬ 
lie  Puppies  &  Dogs.  BOWDEN.  Wjrmdalle  Specialiit,  Mansfield  0. 


i (Ultra  Qua”  8,  O.  Anconas— Brown  Leghorns.  Cir- 
U  cuiars.  EXKIiE  S.  UII.SON,  Box  497,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 
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The  Henyard 


The  Black  Cochin  Fowl 

Below  is  a  picture  of  Black  Cochins 
■ — a  bird  not  very  familiar  to  most 
American  poultrymen.  This  picture  was 
sent  us  by  Stanley  L.  Adler  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  when  we  asked  him  to  tell  us 
something  about  this  breed,  Mr.  Adler  re¬ 
plied  : 

If  you  had  asked  me  for  information 
about  Buff  Cochins,  I  "would  have  been 
glad  to  howl  with  the  best  of  ’em,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  Blacks,  I  feel  like 
the  African  farmer  in  the  story.  An 
American  was  presented  to  a  large  Afri¬ 
can  landowner  who  was  visiting  the 
country. 

“Tell  me  something  about  your  farm  in 
Africa,”  said  the  American. 

“Have  you  ever  been  in  Africa?”  asked 
the  visitor. 

“No,  I  never  have,”  said  the  American. 

“Well,  then  I  can  talk  freely,”  com¬ 
mented  the  African,  and  got  down  to  busi¬ 
ness. 

Still,  since  there  seem  to  be  so  few 
qualified  to  discuss  Black  Cochins,  I  will 


give  an  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth  and 
let  it  go  at  that. 

You  say  you  assume  that  as  far  as 
shape  and  general  character  is  concerned 
the  Blacks  are  much  like  the  Buffs.  Yet 
I  hardly  think  that  you  would  find  many 
breeders  of  the  Blacks  so  sanguine.  The 
Black  Cochin  is  essentially  a  smaller  bird 
and  tends  to  tight  feathering  and  erect, 
high-chested  bearing.  This  may  be  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  breeding 
stock  of  this  variety  comes  from  England, 
where  they  breed  for  vulture  hocks  and 
tall,  leggy  station  ;  but  I  believe  that  it  is 
the  inherent  nature  of  the  variety,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  massive¬ 
ness  and  looseness  of  feather  in  the 
Blacks  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
Buffs.  There  are  also  complications  in 
attaining  the  desirable  color.  When  thc- 
Blaeks  are  bred  for  extreme  looseness  of 
feather,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to¬ 
wards  light  under-color,  and  when  solid 
black  under-color  is  obtained  the  birds 
run  to  tight  feathering  and  the  concomi¬ 
tant  tall,  heggy  appearance.  The  most 
massive  Blacks  I  have  seen  were  a  kind 
of  dirty  gray  even  in  surface  color.  When 
the  Blacks  have  the  desirable  green  black 
exhibition  sheen  that  my  birds  show7,  the 
males  seem  to  run  only  fairly  fluffy  and 
rather  tall.  The  hens  are  very  loose- 
feathered  and  true  to  type,  but  rather 
small  in  size. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  black 
color,  it  seems  that  the  original  Cochin 
fowls  ran  in  all  combs  and  all  colors.  The 
predecessors  of  the  Buffs  were  brought  to 
England  in  1843,  and  the  Blacks  were 
not  introduced  until  several  years  later. 
They  seem  to  have  been  an  original  va¬ 
riety  of  the  Cochin  fowl.  Due  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breeding  them  true  to  type, 
they  were  later  largely  supplanted  by  the 
Black  Langshans  when  that  breed  was 
developed. 

As  to  the  characteristics  of  the  Black 


Cochins,  they  are  good  Winter  layers  of 
eggs  not  quite  so  large  as  those  of  the 
Buffs.  They  are  friendly  and  easy  to 
handle.  Like  all  Cochins,  they  are  un¬ 
usual  sitters  and  rearers  of  broods.  Even 
on  the  coldest  mornings  I  have  failed  to 
see  any  signs  of  frostbite  on  their  head- 
gear,  though  their  combs  are  finer  in  tex¬ 
ture  and  less  coarse  than  many  breeds  of 
fowls  bred  to  withstand  exposure.  •  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  according  to  the 
standard,  the  most  popular  American 
utility  breed — the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
— is  derived  from  the  Black  Cochin. 

STANLEY  t.  ADLER. 


Forcing  a  Molt 

We  are  engaged  in  the  poultry  business 
for  egg  production,  and  want  to  have  our 
chickens  lay  extra  well  in  the  Fall  when 
eggs  hover  around  top-notch  quotations. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  result,  some 
of  our  poultrymen  around  here  argue  that 
the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  force  entire 
flock  into  an  early  molt,  and  not  wait  for 
the,  natural  process;  thereby  the  flock 


will  go  through  the  molt  early  and  begin 
to  lay  when  eggs  are  extremely  high. 
While  this  is  theoretically  true,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  how  this  unnatural  forced  molt 
will  affect  the  hens  in  time  to  come.  I 
personally  believe  that  anybody  who  vio¬ 
lates  the  laws  of  nature  is  bound  to  pay 
for  it  in  the  end.  One  of  our  neighbors 
had  his  entire  flock  of  1.000  birds  in  a 
molt  in  early  July.  He  .claims  it  is  the 
only  w7ay  to  make  money  in  the  chicken 
business.  (Will  you  give  us  your  large 
experience  on  that  point?  j.  n.  l. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  best  test  of  any  method  is  trying  it 
out  over  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time 
to  avoid  the  errors  in  conclusions  that 
are  sure  to  arise  from  insufficient  data. 
If  your  neighbors  have  succeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  greater  profits  over  a  period  of 
years  by  forcing  a  molt,  it  is  pretty 
good  evidence  that  the  method  may  be 
used  to  advantage,  but,  before  trying  it, 
we  should  want  to  be  pretty  sure  that 
better  results  had  been  obtained. 

The  only  data  that  we  have  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  are  the  published  conclusions  of  an 
experiment  station  where  this  was  tried 
out  some  years  ago  and  abandoned  as  im¬ 
practicable  and  unprofitable.  The  tests 
of  this  station  showed  that  any  effort  to 
control  molting  and  vary  the  period  of 
its  occurrence  resulted  unfavorably  when 
the  year’s  production  was  considered,  and 
the  practice  was  abandoned. 

Such  questions  need  never  be  consid¬ 
ered  irrevocably  settled,  however,  and 
your  neighbors  who  have  tried  this  one 
out  may  be  justified  in  their  conclusions. 
We  can’t  recommend  the  practice,  or  any 
other  method  than  temporary  “starva¬ 
tion”  in  bringing  it  about.  If  you  wish 
to  try  it,  it  will  have  to  be  at  your  own 
risk.  m.  b.  D. 


Ailing  Pullets 

I  have  100  Black  (liants  three  months 
old ;  weight  3  lbs.  The  past  week  they 
seem  to  be  going  light,  feathers  rough, 
combs  turn  black,  just  a  little  red  show¬ 


ing  through.  Droppings  are  from  a  dark 
yellow  and  brown  to  white  liquid.  They 
crave  water,  try  to  pick,  but  do  not  eat 
anything.  Crop  seems  full  of  watery 
pus.  They  lie  down  most  of  the  time ; 
when  they  walk,  take  a  step,  hesitate, 
and  drag  their  toes  as  if  too  weak  to  lift 
the  foot.  They  have  a  new  house ;  have 
changed  yard  three  times.  They  have 
fine  water  all  the  time.  I  bought  some 
feeds  from  a  neighbor  who  had  finished 
with  chickens ;  meat  scraps,  oats,  bran 
and  ground  oats,  and  have  fed  them  that 
for  the  past  three  weeks  as  a  dry  mash. 

Waterbury,  Conn.  j.  j. 

This  looks  as  though  the  flock  had  got 
hold  of  some  spoiled  food,  though,  of 
course,  there  may  be  some  other  cause 
of  trouble.  Three-months-old  chicks  that 
have  always  been  apparently  healthy  and 
thrifty  should  not  suddenly  become  sick, 
and  there  must  be  some  good  reason  for 
it.  Examine  the  food  given  carefully.  See 
that  the  meat  scrap  in  the  mash,  or  some 
other  ingredient,  has  not  become  spoiled 
or  musty.  Warm  a  little  in  the  palm  of 
the  closed  hand  and  smell  of  it.  it 
should  not  have  the  odor  of  decaying  or 
musty  meat.  Examine  the  whole  grains 
fed,  also,  and  see  to  it  that  the  flock  has 
not  obtained  access  to  putrid  drinking 
water  or  some  decaying  carcass  of  a  rat 
or  other  vermin.  Only  an  examination 
of  your  surroundings  is  likely  to  disclose 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  It  may  be  well 
to  give  this  flock  a  cleaning  out  dose  of 
Epsom  salts.  For  this  purpose,  dissolve 
Vi  lb.  of  salts  in  a  little  water  and  mix 
with  a  moist  mash,  taking  care  that  each 
bird  gets  its  share.  Then  feed  lightly  for 
a  time  upon  soft  food  that  you  know  is 
free  from  any  taint.  M.  B.  D. 


She  (seated  in  park)  :  “Oh,  Bob,  we’d 
better  be  going.  I’m  sure  I  felt  a  rain¬ 
drop.”  He :  “Nonsense,  dear ;  we  are 
under  a  weeping  willow.” — Boston  Even¬ 
ing.  Transcript. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  youngmen,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
employment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge 
to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1059. 

FOR  SALE— Higgins  homestead  on  Fire  Hill 
road,  one  mile  soutli  of  Spencertown,  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  N.  Y.;  135  acres;  valuable  wood- 
lot;  large  house  and  barns;  unfailing  spring 
water;  a  productive  farm  or  would  make  fine 
country  estate.  L.  R.  HIGGINS,  R.F.D.  I, 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Commuter’s  home  in  country  in 
New  Jersey;  must  be  on  main  auto  road; 
state  price.  C.  PRETJSS,  415  Charlotte  Place, 
Glendale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  160  acres,  in  good  fertility, 
30  acres  woodland,  balance  in  tillable  land; 
young  apple  orchard,  120  trees,  other  fruit; 
price  $3,500.  CLOSSON  BROS.,  Hillsdale,  Col. 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  farms  containing  170  acres, 
some  woodland,  20  good  cow's,  crops  and 
tools;  silo  on  each  farm;  farms  adjoining; 
cement  floor  in  stable;  plenty  of  water;  good 
orchard;  hen  house;  3  miles  to  a  beautiful  vil¬ 
lage,  population  3,000;  one  house  large  enough 
for  two  families,  cost  $5,000  to  duplicate;  if 
interested  direct  LOCK  BOX  687,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPPED  poultry  farm,  edge  of  town,  on  ce¬ 
ment  boulevard;  housing  capacity  3.500  hens, 
4,000  chicks;  6,400-egg  Wishbone  Incubator; 
electric  lights,  complete  milling  machinery; 
mild  climate;  thickly  settled  poultry  com¬ 
munity;  large  well-built  residence;  near  beau¬ 
tiful  lake;  nine  acres  set  to  apple  trees;  a 
money-maker;  $11,000,  $5,000  cash.  W.  HEEB- 
NEIt,  Milford,  Del. 


DAIRY  and  truck  farm,  70  acres,  20  head  stock, 
good  team;  milk  $4.50  per  hundred;  best  of 
markets,  established  trade;  good  income  from 
the  start.  ADVERTISER  3777,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


V/ANTED — Small  farm  near  markets;  cheap 
price;  description.  JONES,  085  Fulton  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Free  rent  and  division  of  proceeds 
from  small  place;  8-room  house,  running  water, 
etc.;  State  road;  to  middle-aged  couple  who 
know  country  life,  have  limited  means  and  do 
not  want  to  work  hard  for  boarding  owner.  W, 
IIANDEL,  R.F.D.  1,  Seymour,  Conn. 


MONMOUTH  COUNTY  FARM  —  A  little  over 
200  acres,  half  tillable,  pasture  meadow,  good 
deal  of  timber,  including  hard  woods,  abund¬ 
ance  of  water  near  all  fields;  soil  superior  for 
potatoes,  corn  and  grass,  some  for  trucking; 
about  900  apple  trees,  the  majority  of  them 
choicest  varieties  lately  come  into  bearing,  now 
carrying  heavy  crop;  dwelling  house  old,  but  in 
fair  condition;  barns  and  other  farm  buildings; 
market  for  potatoes  at  shipping  station  two 
miles  distant;  would  make  excellent  stock  farm; 
now  leased  on  shares  till  next  March;  farm 
has  been  in  possession  of  family  over  100  years; 
will  sacrifice  for  $7,600  cash,  balance  on  mort¬ 
gage  at  5  per  cent:  price  includes  growing 
crops.  B.  C.  TAYLOR,  Red  Rank,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  with  option  of  purchase, 
small  farm — fruit,  poultry,  pasture,  fuel, 
suitable  buildings,  desirable  location,  healthy, 
cheap.  TENANT,  Box  2,  R.F.D.,  New’  City, 
N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — My  farm  of  87  acres  In  Western 
New  York,  2  miles  from  good  market  on 
State  road;  well  adapted  for  berries  and  gar¬ 
dening;  good  buildings,  good  wells,  beautiful 
location;  fruit  and  wood;  a  very  choice  place; 
write  for  particulars;  price  $11,000.  JESSE  I.. 
MOREHOUSE,  R.F.D.  1,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


GENTLEMAN’S  farm  for  rent  or  sale;  Mon- 
tauk  Highway;  30  acres,  cleared,  good  land; 
nine  rooms,  furnished,  all  improvements;  barn, 
garage,  chicken  house;  rent  $75  a  month.  MRS. 
W.  B.  HOTCHKISS,  Brookfiaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WIDOW  with  daughter  18  years,  son  8,  daugh¬ 
ter  6  and  baby  9  months,  old  wants  farm 
boarding  house  where  everything  is  furnished; 
close  to  school;  give  full  particulars  and  wages 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3787,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


LARGE  FRUIT  FARM — 180  acres,  30  acres 
grapes,  apple  orchards,  pears,  small  fruit, 
berries;  5  acres  asparagus;  fine  hay  and  grain 
field;  good  timber;  excellent  water  supply; 
12-room  house  with  improvements;  good  out¬ 
buildings;  near  State  road;  1  mile  to  station; 
good  markets;  real  money  making  farm;  price 
including  crops,  live  stock  and  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  $28,000.  Address  OWNER,  Box  23, 
Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  man  farm,  about  50  acres;  SO 
acres  good  tillable  soil,  no  stones  and  not 
very  hilly,  rest  woods  and  pasture;  fair  build¬ 
ings;  good  water;  fruit  for  family  use;  adapted 
to  strawberries  and  poultry;  near  high  school 
and  State  road;  possession  October  1;  want 
equipment;  cash  deal.  Address  ADVERTISER 
3789,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs..  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD.  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  —  Keystone  traction  driller,  full 
equipment,  cheap;  good  all  around  practical 
operator  wanted  for  No.  5  machine;  references. 
T.  S.  MOORE,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


SLEEP  on  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  soothing, 
refreshing,  invigorating;  pleasing  gift  for 
shut-in  friends  or  well  ones;  packed  fresh,  cre¬ 
tonne  cover,  3  lbs.,  $1.25,  prepaid;  check  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HONEY — Fine  1923  clover,  one  60-lb.  can 
here,  $8.40;  two,  $15.60;  10  lbs.  prepaid  with¬ 
in  3d  zone,  $2.15;  attractive  prices  on  large 
lots,  especially  5-lb.  pails.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


AVOCADOS,  10  lbs.  net,  delivered,  $3;  5  lbs 
net,  delivered,  $1.75.  J.  M.  BAUER,  Grower 
Redland,  Fla. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSES — -Soil,  water,  minerals, 
foodstuffs — all  sorts  of  agricultural  products 
analyzed;  write  for  prices,  estimates,  etc.  C. 
WINCIIELL,  16%  Glenwood  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 


HONEY— New  clover  honey,  postpaid,  5  lbs. 

$1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2.  M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury, 
N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  —  Near  New  Paltz, 
adults:  fresh  eggs,  milk,  vegetables.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3753,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STANDARD  varieties  apples,  cider,  etc.  BU¬ 
CHAN  FRUIT  CO.,  Waterville,  Nova  Scotia. 


CIDER  JELLY,  $1  per  5-lb.  pail,  delivered,  first 
two  zones;  $1.06,  third  zone;  maple 
sugar  sold  also.  AUGUSTUS  ALDRICH,  R.F.D. 
3,  Springfield,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  white  clover  extracted 

honey,  5-lb.  pail  $1.15;  10-lb.  pail  $2.15;  de¬ 
livered  to  third  postal  zone.  NOAH  BORD- 
NER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


WANTED — -100  fence  posts,  eight  feet  long 
oak,  locust,  chestnut.  WEEKS,  532,  Cedar 
hurst,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  WANTED — Riverside  Farm  House, 
in  heart  of  the  Catskills:  fishing,  swimming, 
own  vegetables,  home  cooking;  Catholic  church 
four  miles,  Methodist  one-fourth  of  a  mile. 
HERBERT  G.  SHAVER,  Pepacton,  Del.  Co., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  31,200-egg  Wishbone  incubator, 
used  two  seasons,  guaranteed  in  A1  condition, 
will  sell  all  or  part;  also  Candee,  2,400-egg  size, 
incubator  in  good  condition,  will  sell  cheap  to 
quick  buyer.  J.  N.  NACE,  Richfield,  Pa. 


NEW  clover  honey,  fine  quality;  in  60-lb.  cans, 
$7.50:  20-lb.,  $3.60,  f.o.b.  G.  W.  BELDEN, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Store  and  stock ;  no  chain  store 
competition;  information  on  request.  BOX 
210,  Lexington,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Deleo  electric  light  plant,  32  volts, 
in  perfect  condition,  with  exception  of  bat¬ 
tery;  price  reasonable.  R.  HEALY,  Cold  Spring, 
Putnam  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Home  for  six  horses  in  Orange 
County;  1,500  to  1,600  pounds;  all  kind, 
sound  and  good  wind;  average  age  12  years; 
parties  taking  same  must  furnish  responsible 
references,  as  horses  are  not  to  be  sold  or 
disposed  of:  horses  will  be  given  to  those  who 
will  use  them  on  farm  work  exclusively  and 
be  subject  to  inspection  at  any  time;  should 
horses  become  unfit  for  service  at  any  time 
donor  to  be  notified  at  once.  JAMES  PEOPLES 
211  West.  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Buckeye  incubator  No.  0  or  8.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  3776,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — One  second-hand  saw  dust  blower 
and  one  saw  mill  gauge  roller:  must  be  in 
good  condition.  J.  LYNNE  GOODING,  Clemons, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Ensilage  cutter  including  blowpipe; 

must  be  in  good  condition,  ready  for  opera¬ 
tion:  state  make,  capacity,  w'eight,  and  how 
mounted.  ADVERTISER  3779,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DELICIOUS  CARAMELS — Pure  and  wholesome 
made  after  a  famous  recipe;  pound  box  post¬ 
paid.  $1.  IDLEWOOD  CARAMELS,  Hillsdale, 
N.  J. 


CROCHETED  pillow  cases,  good  muslin,  18x33, 
$3  pair  delivered.  MRS.  R.  A,  BROWN, 
Riverbead,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  about  Geo.  K. 
Iligbie  &  Co.  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  A  man 
by  the  name  of  James  Drum  has  been 
canvassing  this  community  about  six 
weeks,  selling  oats  for  next  Spring  de¬ 
livery  at  $2  per  'bushel.  R.  a.  m. 

New  York. 

The  Iligbie  agents  are  on  the  warpath 
again  with  the  usual  “sucker  bait,”  claim¬ 
ing  superior  variety  of  oats.  Farmers 
reporting  to  us  have  not  found  the  seeds 
sold  by  the  agents  of  Geo.  K.  Iligbie  & 
Co.  superior  to  old  varieties,  and  the  de¬ 
ceptive  methods  of  the  salesmen  have 
been  exposed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the 
past  eight  or  10  years.  This  warning 
should  prove  timely. 


Is  the  New  York  State  Farm  Sales  Co., 
whose  central  New  York  office  is  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  P.  O.  Box  156,  reliable?  We  have 
paid  them  $45  to  list  our  property  for 
sale  and  were  to  pay  the  balance  of  the 
$85  in  monthly  installments.  They  were 
to  list  it  at  $8,500  and  now  they  write 
us  they  wish  to  list  it  at  $7,000.  after 
their  agent  had  accepted  it  to  list  at 
$8,500,  and  said  he  thought  it  a  fine 
bargain  at  this  price.  F.  B.  M. 

New  York. 

We  have  previously  expressed  our  views 
of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Sales  Co. 
plan  of  listing  farms,  as  the  old  Ostrander 
scheme  in  a  new  form,  but  equally  un¬ 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farm 
owner.  Cornell  worked  the  same  ad¬ 
vance  fee  scheme  through  his  agent,  the 
notorious  J.  J.  Looker.  J.  J.  Black  of 
Wisconsin  and  others  are  doing  likewise. 
No  matter  what  the  pretext  for  getting 
an  advance  fee  for  the  sale  of  farm  prop¬ 
erty,  it  is  a  fake  and  a  fraud ! 

I  have  taken  your  paper  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  would  like  to  ask^  you 
if  you  know  anything  about  the  North 
American  Automobile  Owners’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City,  Fisk  Building, 
Broadway  and  Fifty-seventh  street,  New 
York?  They  are  running  a  two-year 
campaign  for  $39.50.  'Will  you  let  me 
know  whether  they  are  frauds  or  not? 

New  Jersey.  MRS.  T.  B. 

The  country  seems  to  be  overrun  with 
agents  of  concerns  similar  to  the  North 
American  Automobile  Owners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  selling  “service  contracts.”  Many 
people  are*  led  to  believe  these  contracts 
constitute  automobile  insurance.  They  are 
simply  contracts  covering  towing  in  case 
of  trouble  on  the  road,  legal  advice,  etc., 
in  such  cases  as  it  may  be  required.  We 
regard  the  service  as  of  doubtful  value, 
and  we  might  say  an  “easy  money 
scheme.”  There  is  no  fraud  about  the 
proposition  when  the  contracts  are  signed 
with  an  understanding  of  just  what  ser¬ 
vice  is  to  be  delivered.  When  sold  as 
insurance  policies  the  transaction 
amounts  to  a  fraud. 


In  your  letter  of  June  28,  1923,  re¬ 
garding  my  claim  for  three  cases  eggs 
shipped  i  Atlantic  Egg  Co.,  Duane  and 
Greenwich  Sts.,  New  York  City,  you 
mention  having  succeeded,  and  the  above 
concern  is  sending  me  their  check  for 
$34.27,  but  up  to  now  I  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  any  check  or  heard  from  them. 

Delaware.  w.  h. 

This  case  has  been  hanging  fire  since 
January,  the  original  check  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  shipment  having  gone  to 
protest.  The  Atlantic  Egg  Co.  claim  the 
check  to  take  place  of  protested  one  was 
mailed  to  the  shipper,  and  are  awaiting 
return  of  cancelled  vouchers  from  bank 
before  sending  a  duplicate.  This  is  only 
reasonable.  But  we  have  had  consider¬ 
able  trouble  over  checks  of  this  company 
going  to  protest,  which  does  not  speak 
well  for  it.  The  house  gives  “all  com¬ 
mercial  agencies”  as  reference,  but  Brad- 
street’s  book  does  not  rate  the  concern. 
And  now  that  eggs  are  becoming  scarce, 
dealers  will  be  making  frantic  efforts  to 
secure  new  shippers,  offering  prices  in 
excess  of  the  regular  market,  etc.  A 
word  of  caution  is  therefore  timely. 
Don’t  be  induced  to  make  shipments  to 
unreliable  houses  on  the  promise  of  high 
prices.  Ship  only  to  houses  known  to 
be  responsible,  and  the  commission  houses 


bonded  by  the  State  Department  should 
be  given  preference.  Those  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  as  “dealers,”  “wholesalers,”  “receiv¬ 
ers,”  etc.,  are  not  bonded  and  the  Farms 
and  Markets  Department  has  no  super¬ 
vision  of  their  transactions. 


In  Publisher’s  Desk  I  note  your  refer¬ 
ence  to  D.  B.  Cornell  of  Great  Barring¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  having  arranged  to  transfer 
his  sucker  games  to  Florida,  and  recog¬ 
nizing  the  name  so  well  I  remember  now 
in  one  of  our  local  papers,  in  the  portion 
devoted  to  Great  Barrington  news,  seeing 
mention  of  him.  I  am  inclosing  clipping. 
Now,  what  constitutes  “near  Tampa”? 
I  have  resided  in  Arcadia ;  possibly  as 
the  crow  travels  you  might  make  it  in  30 
or  40  miles,  but  as  one  has  to  travel  high¬ 
way  or  railroad  it  is  between  80  and  100. 
But,  more  to  the  point  is  this,  that  any¬ 
one  who  buys  of  him  or  any  other  land 
promoter  is  surely  stuck,  especially  if  he 
pays  anything  over  $2  or  $3  an  acre. 
The  land  around  Arcadia  is  good,  for 
Florida  ;  too  level,  if  anything  ;  about  20 
miles  to  nearest  ocean  shore,  but  I  am 
writing  principally  to  refer  to  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  location  near  Tampa.  After 
Summer  rains,  territory  for  miles  under 
from  6  in.  to  5  ft.  of  water  for  days  at  a 
time.  k.  d.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

D.  B.  Cornell  will  no  doubt  be  very 
much  at  home  promoting  this  sort  of 
Florida  land  as  above  described.  Some 
men  seem  to  be  so  constituted  that  they 
would  prefer  to  fake  the  public  even 
though  it  would  seem  to  be  to  their  own 
advantage  to  deal  fairly  and  honestly. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  July  25. — A  thorough 
investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  R.  L. 
Rollings  Company  and  its  six  subsidi¬ 
aries  now  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and 
the  conduct  of  officials  of  the  Dollings 
Company  “who  have  made  possible  the 
gigantic  frauds  which  have  been  per¬ 
petrated  on  so  many  people  of  this  State,” 
was  requested  tonight  by  State  Attorney 
General  C.  C.  Crabbe  in  a  letter  to  John 
R.  King,  prosecuting  attorney  of  Frank¬ 
lin  County. — Daily  Paper. 

The  above  dispatch  suggests  that  re¬ 
cent  developments  would  indicate  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  Dollings 
Company  in  the  sale  of  stock  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  In  connection  with  the  receivership 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Company  Judge 
Dickson  is  quoted  as  being  opposed  to 
any  reorganization  of  the  company  on 
the  grounds  that  its  only  excuse  for  ex¬ 
istence  was  the  selling  of  its  own  stock 
to  the  public.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always 
taken  a  conservative  attitude  regarding 
the  Dollings  Company,  and  all  other  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  same  order,  of  which 
there  are  many  selling  stocks  to  country 
people  by  “strong-arm  methods.” 
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Tor  Better  Silage  - 
and  Longer  Service 

Owning  a  Case  Silo  filler  means  better  silage,  because : 

You  can  fill  your  silo  when  the  corn  or  other  forage  crop  has  the  greatest 
feeding  or  milk  producing  value. 

You  can  cut  the  silage  evenly  and  of  the  best  length  for  packing,  keeping 
and  feeding. 

You  can  allow  time  for  shrinkage  and  fill  your  silo  full. 

These  advantages  represent  a  yearly  cash  saving  often  equal  to  the  first 
cost  of  a  Case  Silo  Filler. 

A  Case  Silo  Filler  gives  you  longer  service,  because: 

The  large,  strong,  hot  riveted  frame,  makes  a  rigid  foundation  for  all  the 
working  parts,  holding  them  in  line  and  reducing  friction  losses  and  wear. 

The  strong  axles  and  trucks  stand  up  under  the  strains  of  transportation. 

A  boiler  plate  flywheel,  strong,  heavy  and  safe,  carries  the  adjustable 
knives  and  fans  that  cut,  blow  and  throw  fhe  silage  into  the  highest  silos. 

All  bearings  have  large  surfaces  and  are  well  lubricated  by  compression 
grease  cups  conveniently  located. 

All  parts  are  well  balanced. 

Case  Silo  Fillers,  properly  cared  for,  last  through  many  years  of  strenuous 
service.  No  machine  has  greater  capacity,  requires  less  power  for  operation 
or  is  more  completely  equipped  to  give  satisfaction.  A  letter  will  bring  you 
full  information  about  all  five  sizes  of  Case  Silo  Fillers. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co. 

(Established  1842) 

Dept.  H-22  Racine  Wisconsin 


4UM  *A**S  «WU  1  FAT  Of*. 
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In  an  action  brought  by  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Sherman  under  the  Martin  act  Jus¬ 
tice  Bijur  granted  a  temporary  injunc¬ 
tion  July  24  restraining  Pyramid  Pic¬ 
tures,  Inc. ;  Smallwood,  Inc.,  and  A.  N. 
Smallwood  from  disposing  of  $2,000,000 
in  bonds  of  the  Pyramid  company.  Jus¬ 
tice  Lydon  will  hear  argument  on  Friday 
on  a  motion  to  make  the  injunction  per¬ 
manent. 

It  is  stated  in  the  petition  on  which 
the  court  granted  the  injunction  that 
Mr.  Smallwrood,  who  is  president  of  both 
corporations,  testified  before  the  Attorney 
General  during  an  investigation  that  the 
assets  of  the  Pyramid  corporation,  whose 
office  is  at  150  West  Thirty-fourth  street, 
consisted  of  equipment  valued  at  $25,000, 
had  accounts  receivable  amounting  to 
$38,000.  principally  for  royalties,  and  a 
claim  of  $200,000  against  the  American 
Releasing  Corporation,  another  Small¬ 
wood  promotion,  and  which  he  admitted 
could  not  pay  any  part  of  that  amount. 

The  Pyramid  Pictures,  Inc.,  was  char¬ 
tered  under  the  laws  of  Delaware  in 
July.  1921.  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,- 
000.000.  Subsequently  Smallwood  &  Co., 
Inc.,  acquired  all  of  the  stock  of  the 
Pyramid  corporation  for  property  of  a 
nominal  value.  Mr.  Smallwood  said  that 
half  of  this  stock  was  returned  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Pyramid  corporation. 
Then,  it  is  alleged,  the  stock  was  re¬ 
purchased  by  'Smallwood  &  Co.  for  $2.50 
a  share  and  was  offered  by  that  company 
to  the  public  for  $7.50  a  share. 

Despite  the  small  assets  of  the  Pyra¬ 
mid  company,  the  Attorney  General 
complains,  the  $2,000,000  in  bonds  which 
it  is  alleged  the  defendants  propose  to 
sell  are  secured  by  a  mortgage  and  a 
deed  of  trust  on  the  Pyramid  property. — 
Daily  Paper. 

The  above  report  from  the  daily  press 
revealing  the  true  situation  with  regard 
to  the  Pyramid  Pictures  promotion  will 
not  prove  encouraging  to  those  who  have 
invested  in  the  enterprise.  We  commend 
the  action  of  Attorney  General  Sherman 
in  putting  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  securi¬ 
ties  of  the  flimsy  character  of  Pyramid 
Pictures.  The  case  illustrates  again  the 
wisdom  of  “Investigate  Before  Investing.” 


FULL  LINE  OF  BOX  AND  POWER  PRESSES 

WRIT!  FOR  OaCSIPTTVI  CAXALOC8E  AND  FWOJ 


J.  A.SPENCER  mr.  and  MACH/WORKS 

wot  me. 

DWIGHT  ILLINOIS. 
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THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

J  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
'5 —  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  (1.60. 

For  Sale  by 


Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


Your  Dollars  Buy- 
More  in  a  Papec 

YOUR  dollars  buy  more  when  invested  in  the 
1923  Papec.  It  is  by  far  the  one  best  buy  in 
Ensilage  Cutters.  The  wonderful  Papec  Self¬ 
feed  saves  one  man  when  filling,  and  you  can  put 
up  silage  faster  than  ever.  For  long  life ,  least 
effort  and  lowest  silo-filling  cost,  put  a  Papec 
on  the  job. 

Reserve  Your  Papec  Now 

If  you  have  been  waiting  for  the  very  best 
value  in  an  Ensilage  Cutter  for  1923,  now  is  your 
chance.  We  improved  the  machine,  speeded  up 
production  and  cut  the  price  to  bedrock  in  order 
to  give  you  this  exceptional  value.  Costs  have 
been  steadily  rising.  We  could  not 
duplicate  this  offer  under  present  con¬ 
ditions.  We  earnestly  urge  you  to  see 
your  dealer  at  once  and  reserve  the 
size  Papec  you  will  need  this  season. 

;h 
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1923  Catalog  FREE : 

explains  all  the  new  improvements.  It  shows  why  a 
Papec  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  or  two  seasons.  Write 
kfor  your  copy— today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
110  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  NewYork 

SO  Distributing  Houses  Enable  Papec 
Dealers  to  give  Prompt  Service . 


"At  Last! 

A  real  Self-feei,'” 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Housekeeper;  good  home 
preferred  to  high  wages:  Connecticut,  New 
York.  BOX  609,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


MARRIED  couple  wish  position  on  gentleman's 
estate  as  gardener;  handy  with  tools  and 
driving  automobiles;  can  furnish  best  of  ref¬ 
erence.  EDWARD  E.  FABER,  360  Lakeview 
Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


SCOTSMAN,  (married,  5  children),  seeks  em¬ 
ployment  as  caretaker  or  handyman.  Write 
ROY  HUJUS,  R.F.D.,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  dairyman,  44,  German,  speaks 
English,  wishes  position  as  working  manager; 
live,  experienced  in  dairy  work;  first-class  cow¬ 
man;  give  particulars,  also  wages.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3768,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple  would  like  chance  to 
earn  a  home  by  caring  for  aged  person  or 
couple  who  has  property  but  no  one  to  care 
for  them;  farm  preferred;  location.  Western 
Pennsylvania  or  Northern  Ohio;  reference  ex¬ 
changed.  ADVERTISER  3769,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN-HERDSMAN,  open  for  position 
September,  on  private  estate;  life  experience 
in  all  branches;  best  of  reference:  married,  no 
family,  no  boarders.  ADVERTISER  3766,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  operator  on  Cleveland  tractor 
desires  position  operating  Cleveland  tractor 
and  other  farm  work;  state  wages  and  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3735,  care 
Rural  New-YTorker. 


FARM  FOREMAN,  practical  farmer,  married, 
45,  one  hoy  14  years  old;  25  years’  experience 
with  all  farm  crops  including  fruit  growing; 
can  operate  and  repair  all  modern  machinery; 
will  consider  driving  auto  truck  on  large  farm. 
Address  J.  WRIGHT,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Central  or  Southern  New  Jersey,  5 
or  6  acres,  for  vegetable  and  chicken  farm; 
state  price  and  location.  R.  A.  EMMONS,  254 
West  25th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARM  labor  problem  solved!  Two  150-acre  15-cow 
farms  side  by  side;  exchange  work;  will  rent 
to  two  brothers  or  two  friends  on  shares;  prem¬ 
ises  electrified;  schoolhouse  on  one  place;  pos¬ 
session  October  1  or  November  1;  will  pay  sal¬ 
ary  during  Winter;  six  villages  within  seven 
miles;  farms  known  as  “Aerator  Farms,”  on 
Heath  Hill,  Dickenson  Center,  N.  Y. ;  if  you  are 
an  all-round  farmer  and  mean  business,  write 
at  once  to  R.  E.  CONLIN,  M.D.,  agent;  ad¬ 
dress,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  247  acres;  good  buildings: 

in  town  of  Roseboom,  Otsego  Co.  LINARD 
IlOOSE,  R.  D.  3,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1%-aere  poultry  plant,  stocked  and 
equipped:  fine  country  home:  near  market  and 
station;  16  miles  out.  SCIILITT,  Harrington 
Park,  N.  J. 


ATTRACTIVE  country  home  in  Ulster  County, 
near  Kingston;  State  roads;  55  acres;  good 
buildings  and  water;  10-room  dwelling,  all  im¬ 
provements;  electricity,  telephone;  price  $12,- 
500,  including  stock,  crops,  tools.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3741,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CO-OPERATOR  WANTED— Have  stock,  port¬ 
able  buildings,  experience,  need  use  ten  suit¬ 
able  acres,  moderate  climate,  laying  houses, 
some  labor  and  good  home;  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3756,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  truck  or  poultry  farm  in 
village,  along  river.  4  miles  from  station; 
price  $1,200,  terms.  B.  PARADEE,  R.F.D.  3, 
Seaford,  Del. 


FARM — 67  acres,  equipped  or  empty;  address 
owner,  L.  TEUBERT,  Milford,  N.  J. 


— 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 


This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 
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Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply, 
stating  age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if  possible)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village,  Thieils, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Families  with  boys  and  girls  over 
16;  light  clean  work,  good  living  conditions 
and  schools;  also  farmers,  teamsters  and  a 
handy  man  for  repairing  farm  machinery  and 
rough  carpenter  work.  ADVERTISER  3060. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  in  dairy,  to  handle  17 
cows;  must  be  first-class  cow  man  and  reli¬ 
able;  good  wages  and  modern  house;  permanent 
position;  no  objection  to  children.  GOBEL 
FARMS,  Annandale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  married,  wife  to  board 
the  help;  also  assistant  herdsman;  working 
farm  foreman,  and  one  farm  teamster;  must  be 
capable,  honest,  faithful,  and  industrious;  good 
wages  and  board;  advancement;  referen.e  re¬ 
quired;  call  or  address  Manager  MACBRAE 
FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


MILKERS — Dry  hand,  white,  single,  20  to  30 
cows,  twice  a  day  with  no  other  work;  $60 
per  month  with  board  and  room;  liberal _bonus 
to  competent  milkers;  also  barn  men,  $50  per 
month;  permanent  positions;  10-liour  day. 
WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  Plains- 
boro,  N.  J.  


WANTED  — *  Milker,  two-times-a-day,  $50  a 
month  and  board;  modern  barn;  excellent 
living  conditions  and  board,  GLEN  FOERD 
FARMS,  Torresdale,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED  for  private  estate  near  Buffalo,  N. 

Y.;  single  men  to  work  in  garden  and  grounds; 
work  lasts  until  November  31;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages  expected.  Apply  J.  WALKER, 
Derby,  N.  Y. _ ___ 

WANTED — Working  foreman  for  dairy  farm  of 

50  head;  must  be  accustomed  to  driving  and 
caring  for  tractor  and  tools;  in  State  of  New 
York;  permanent  position  to  the  one  that  quali¬ 
fies;  good  wages  and  $5  a  month  bonus  after  six 
months’  service;  give  references  and  number  in 
family.  Reply  to  P.  O.  BOX  No.  314,  City  Hall 
Station,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — For  Fall,  two  capable  women  to 
cook  and  clean;  Protestant  preferred;  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  in  first  letter.  Apply  BURT’S 
SCHOOL,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  couple  to  do  entire  work  of 
home;  t,wo  adults,  two  children;  must  be  neat 
and  willing:  give  references  and  w’ages  in  first 
letter.  MRS.  JAMES  WILLITS,  Glen  Cove, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  October  1,  a  practical  farmer 
and  herdsman,  able  to  manage  185-acre  farm 
and  small  dairy  herd  of1  purebred  Guernseys; 
first-rate  recommendations  obligatory.  MRS.  F. 
J  STEVENS,  Stone  House  Farm,  Gladstone, 
N.  J. 


RELIABLE  single  man  for  general  work,  small 
dairy  farm;  good  milker;  $60  month,  board; 
permanent  place;  references  required.  CHARLES 
M.  EDDY,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 


COMPETENT  farmer,  must  understand  milking, 
poultry  and  general  farming;  reference  re¬ 
quired;  good  borne,  good  wages,  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  to  a  man  who  is  qualified  to  fill  the  posi¬ 
tion.  Apply  or  write  GEORGE  M.  DENNY, 
Denville,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  man  as  gardener  and 
general  farm  work;  wife  to  do  general  house¬ 
work;  modern,  good  home;  all  year  position; 
wages  reasonable;  call  or  write,  MRS.  E.  MOR¬ 
GAN,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man,  experienced  for  general  farm 
work  and  milking;  also  boy  18,  some  experi¬ 
ence.  SCOTT,  R.F.D.  1,  Ringoes,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  helper,  with  some  experience; 

young  or  middle-aged;  general  farm  work 
with  dairy;  high  grade  market  milk  produced; 
must  be  ’careful  with  stock;  room  and  board 
with  owner;  fair  wages,  good  living  conditions; 
permanent  position;  state  particulars,  W.  S. 
TORBERT,  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman;  single  man;  no 
liquor  or  tobacco;  herd  of  registered  polled 
shorthorns;  milking  machines  used,  records 
kept;  butter  made;  board  and  live  witli  herds¬ 
man  and  family;"  steam  heated  house;  state  casli 
wages  desired  in  first  letter.  ASHTON  ROL¬ 
LINS,  Three  Rivers  Farm,  Dover,  N.  II. 


WANTED — Farm  teamster,  first-class  white 

man  for  farm  teamster;  good  hoard,  single 
bed  and  room.  Apply  BREIDABLIIv  FARM. 
P.  0.  Box  950,  Wilmington,  Del. 


WANTED — General  farmer,  experienced,  will¬ 
ing  to  care  for  small  dairy  and  500  hens; 
state  salary  expected  in  first  letter;  references 
required.  F.  L.  TUCKER,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  Protestant,  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  small  child;  good  permanent  home:  light 
housework;  one  in  family;  near  Waterbury, 
Conn.;  one  mile  front  trolley;  on  State  road. 
ADVERTISER  3761,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman  for  housework  on 
farm  near  Lockport;  small  family,  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  one  or  two  children.  C.  E.  Campbell, 
R.F.D.  40,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  dairy  and  grain 
farm;  for  particulars  call  or  write  WALTER 
SAGER,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


SETTLED  man,  experienced  in  general  farm 
work;  state  wages  and  reference.  LONE 
OAK  FARM,  Warren,  Va. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  who  likes  country  life 
for  housework  (no  cooking)  in  family  three 
adults;  near  Red  Bank;  must  be  neat  and 
trustworthy:  references.  Write  BOX  287,  Fair- 
baven,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGE,  pleasant  woman,  wanted  as 
working  housekeeper,  or  young  girl  for  light 
housework,  preferring  good  home  to  high 
wages;  state  wages  wanted;  permanent  or  for 
couple  months.  MRS.  A.  M.  BISSELL,  New¬ 
town,  Conn.  Tel.  2-13. 


FARMER,  married:  salary  or  liberal  terms,  for 
share  farming;  seventy  acres,  fully  equipped; 
six  head  Federal  Accredited  Holstein  Friesians; 
chance  for  young  man  to  acquire  interest  in 
registered  stock;  facilities  for  chickens  and 
mushrooms;  good  house  and  permanent  place. 
PHILIP  M.  HICKS,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  drive  team  and 
general  work  on  farm  near  Danbury,  Conn. ; 
small  family,  one  or  two  children.  Manager, 
REDVALE  FARM.  Redding,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  small  retail  route; 

one  who  can  drive  Ford  car,  and  milk;  state 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  TRYON  FARM, 
Bradford,  Mass. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  help  in  small 
family;  particulars  BOX  .64,  Speonk,  N.  Y. 


MAN  used  to  certified  milk  plant  as  assistant 
dairyman,  where  modern  machinery  including 
ice  plant  are  used;  first-class  living  conditions, 
in  modern  home;  references.  GEORGE  M. 
ECKERT,  Allendale,  N.  J.  Phone  Saddle 
River  22. 


WANTED,  boy  16  or  over  September  1:  honest, 
reliable,  good  habits,  for  small  poultry-dairy 
farm;  easy  work,  good  home,  permanent  job  for 
right  boy;  give  wages,  qualifications,  etc.,  in 
first  letter.  CHAS.  MANLEY,  Braintree,  Vt. 


TRUCK  DRIVER,  married,  for  general  work  on 
large  dairy  farm;  must  be  a  careful  driver 
and  willing  to  work  at  other  work  when  not 
driving;  horse,  garden,  wood,  2  qts.  milk  and 
$70  a  month.  ADVERTISER  3792,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOREMAN-HERDSMAN  wanted  for  large  dairy 
farm;  good  location,  buildings,  and  equip¬ 
ment;  must  be  experienced  in  handling  men,  and 
good  cow  man;  furnished  house,  fuel,  lights, 
2  qts.  milk  a  day,  and  $75  a  month,  with  gar¬ 
den;  position  also  open  for  married  man  at  $65, 
and  single  man  at  $50.  ADVERTISER  3793, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AFTER  September  1,  retired  New  York  City 
business  man,  living  alone  on  farm,  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  New  York  City,  requires  the  services 
of  refined,  intelligent,  country  bred  woman,  with 
one  or  two  children  of  school  age,  or  with 
young  sister  or  brother,  to  keep  house  for  him; 
must  be  good  plain  cook,  good  bread  maker; 
house  has  running  water  and  is  heated  through¬ 
out;  address  giving  full  particulars  and  wages 
required.  ADVERTISER  3767,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TWO  ladies  want  Protestant,  general  house- 
worker,  age  30  to  50  years,  in  small  modern 
cottage,  September  8;  no  washing;  must  bo 
good  plain  cook  and  neat;  $50;  if  satisfactory 
New’  York  in  Winter  for  cooking  only,  $55, 
with  New  England  chambermaid,  waitress,  sun¬ 
ny  apartment;  good  home  where  faithful  ser¬ 
vice  is  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  3780,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  farm  worker,  German  or 
Swedish  preferred,  for  fruit  and  poultry  farm; 
must  be  good  worker;  good  house  and  privileges; 
moderate  salary  to  start;  reply  ADVERTISER 
3783,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — October  1.  experienced  farmer,  with 
son  to  work  150-acre  farm  on  shares:  Somer¬ 
set  County,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  3784,  care 
Rural  Newr-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  on  general  farm,  no  children; 

wife  assisting  with  housework;  give  age  and 
wages  desired.  LEO  F.  WOODWORTH,  Lyn- 
donville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  poultryman  on  large  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  good  job  for  a  man  not  afraid 
to  work;  state  age,  experience,  salary  in  first 
letter;  no  children.  ADVERTISER  3791,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  October  1  or  before,  general 
farmer,  one  with  knowledge  of  fruit  preferred 
to  work  my  farm  in  Orange  County;  salary  and 
percentage;  best  of  references  solicited  as  to 
character,  etc.;  state  where  employed  past  five 
years.  Address  ADVERTISER  3795,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — August  25,  single  man  of  good  char¬ 
acter,  experienced  around  cows,  as  second 
man  in  dairy  barn;  35  cows,  Empire  milker: 
permanent  position;  wages  $60  and  lodging. 
Apply  SIMONDS  FARM,  Lexington,  Mass. 


WANTED  on  commercial  poultry  plant,  reliable 
farm-raised,  married  man  used  to  all  farm 
work;  poultry  experience  desirable  but  not 
necessary  if  interested  and  ambitious  to  make 
good;  no  experimenters,  managers,  or  men  who 
“know  it  all”  need  apply;  prefer  man  handy 
with  tools;  steady  job;  free  rent:  give  quali¬ 
fications.  wages,  references.  OAK  KNOLL 
POULTRY  FARM,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  or  boy  to  work  on  farm:  steady 
job;  state  wages  and  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  A.  E.  BERVY,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  two  young  men  to  work  in 
purebred  Holstein  dairy  with  competent  men 
and  learn  something;  no  farm  work;  congenial 
living  and  working  conditions;  pay  to  start  $55 
per  month,  with  board,  room  and  laundry;  regu¬ 
lar  increases  to  $75  per  month  for  satisfactory 
men.  M.  H.  KEENEY,  Essex  County  Hospital, 
Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Capable  and  energetic  young  man, 
not  married,  to  work  as  assistant  poultryman 
in  a  commercial  plant;  experience  and  refer¬ 
ence  required.  Address  BROAD  BROOK  FARM, 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


RURAL  school  wanted  by  teacher  with  two 
years’  experience:  Southern  New  York  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  3771,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  mechanic  open  for  position;  thorough 
knowledge  of  carpenter,  concrete,  painting, 
plumbing,  machine  and  general  repair  work; 
familiar  with  all  farm  and  estate  work;  42 
years  old.  married.  EMERSON,  R.F.D.  46, 
West  Redding,  Conn. 


MOTHER  and  son  wish  position  on  fruit  farm; 

mother  as  housekeeper,  son  understands  all 
farming.  MRS.  A.  BAUNACH,  Box  41,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man.  age  28,  with  agricultural  and 
business  college  training,  open  for  position 
September  1,  as  manager  of  general,  or  dairy 
and  live  stock  farm,  or  as  herdsman  in  large 
purebred  herd;  four  years’  experience  managing 
farms,  a  first-class  farmer  and  A1  in  handling 
men;  thoroughly  understand  the  care  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  purebred  cattle  and  fully  experienced  in 
running  test  cows  on  both  short  and  long  time 
work,  also  certified  milk;  best  references  fur¬ 
nished  concerning  ability,  honesty,  and  indus¬ 
try,  including  present  employer’s;  want  only 
permanent  job  that  carries  with  it  a  man-size 
amount  of  responsibility.  ADVERTISER  3762, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  by  young  married  man.  September 
or  October;  hustler,  sincere,  mechanical:  now 
manager  of  large  general  farm;  show  worth  in 
work,  not  in  bragging.  ADVERTISER  3774, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  cook  in  farm  boarding 
house  by  man  with  30  years’  experience; 
state  wages  first  letter:  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENTION — Y’oung  man,  18.  desires  genuine 
home  with  good  people;  high  school  oppor¬ 
tunities;  will  help  in  greenhouse,  small  farm, 
etc.;  near  town;  ambitious,  companionable ;  ex¬ 
change  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
3778,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GAME  preserve  superintendent  open  for  posi¬ 
tion,  charge,  preserve  or  club,  any  location. 
ADVERTISER  3794,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Young  man  20  years  of  age, 
desires  position  on  poultry  and  orchard  farm, 
with  opportunity  to  learn  business;  have  had 
some  experience  in  this  line:  Pennsylvania  resi¬ 
dent;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  3785, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  practical,  experienced,  age  25, 
single,  desire  position:  address  ADVERTISER 
3782,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  farmer  and  gardener  is  open  for 
an  engagement,  would  like  position  where  a 
brother  can  go  with  him.  best  of  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3781,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  16  years’  practical  experience 
incubation,  rearing,  feeding  for  high  egg 
production,  pedigree  work,  trap-nesting,  use  of 
lights  on  layers,  also  squabs:  not  just  a  poultry- 
man  but  a  successful  breeder  of  utility  or  ex¬ 
hibition  stock;  will  consider  salary  and  profit- 
sharing  proposition;  age  40.  married,  one  child 
high  school  age.  ADVERTISER  3786,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN.  Scotch,  single,  wishes  situation; 

experienced  in  all  lines  of  cattle  manage¬ 
ment:  furnish  references  from  Scotch  and 

American  employers.  ADVERTISER  3788,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single  thorough,  reliable,  at 
present  in  charge  of  commercial  plant  is  open 
to  good  proposition.  ADVERTISER  3790,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools: 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  A1  condition;  land  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


206-ACRE  FARM — 32  registered  and  grade  Hol- 
steins,  purebred  Lakenvelders:  50  acres  tim¬ 
ber,  apple  orchard,  complete  farm  equipment. 
C.  M.  EATON,  Cineinnatus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Ilill  fruit 
district.  Montgomery  Co..  Pa.;  40  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstown: 
825  apple  trees,  standard  varieties;  12  acres 
peaches;  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  strawber¬ 
ries,  pears,  cherries,  raspberries,  currants  and 
asparagus  in  abundance;  stone  house  and  barn; 
20  acres  woodland;  good  markets;  deal  includes 
all  crops  and  machinery,  Fordson  tractor.  Bean 
power  spraver.  horses,  chickens  and  bees;  bar¬ 
gain  at  $15,000.  F.  H.  YARNALL,  934  High 
Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  shore  waterfront,  poultry, 
fruit  and  truck  farm;  223  acres.  100  under 
cultivation:  beautiful  location;  fine  beach, 

oysters,  fishing,  bathing;  1,000.000  feet  tim¬ 
ber;  good  buildings;  price  $12,000,  $2,500  cash. 
IV.  J.  VESSEY,  Shelltown,  Md. 


DAIRY  FARM— 138  acres,  90  level  highly  cul¬ 
tivated;  well  watered;  seven-room  house;  slate 
roof  barn  and  sheds;  one  mile  from  railroad 
and  trolley;  five  from  Norwich;  located  both 
sides  State  road  between  two  villages:  Deieo- 
Light;  Hinman  milker;  running  water  in  barn; 
must  be  sold:  bargain.  Write  GILBERT  S. 
RAYMOND,  Norwich,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT — 100  acres,  2  houses.  2  barns,  all 
improvements:  7  miles  from  Bridgeport.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3711,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FDR  SALE — Any  part  of  70  acres,  %  mile  from 
town  of1  3.500  in  Northern  New  Jersey:  % 
mile  from  railroad,  55  miles  from  New  York; 
town  water,  electric  lights,  phone,  etc.;  fine 
bathing;  concrete  highway:  ideal  bungalow  or 
poultry  farm  site.  ADVERTISER  3713,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker 

1  ,  .  . . .  — , 

$4,000  CASH  takes  15  acres  on  State  road,  9- 
room  house,  bath,  hot  water,  telephone,  extra 
good  basement  barn:  5  miles  from  Jamestown, 
N.  Y..  7  miles  to  Chautauqua  Lake;  best  mar¬ 
kets  in  State;  Vi  mile  to  stores,  churches,  etc.; 
extra  fine  land  for  truck,  poultry,  or  fruit;  no 
agents.  G.  B.  BABCOCK,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 6-room  house,,  some  improvements, 
some  ground,  easy  commuting  to  New  York, 
near  station.  '  reasonable,  cash  $500,  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  3764,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 90  acres,  Chenango  Co.;  12  head  of 
stock,  and  tools.  ADVERTISER  3763,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM — 96%  acres,  sale  or  exchange  for  small 
place,  commuting  distance  New  York  City; 
3%  miles  from  railroad  station  at  Roscoe;  60 
acres  tillable.  15  timber,  balance  pasture;  sur¬ 
face  level;  house,  10  rooms,  running  water; 
25-cow  concrete  basement  barn;  large  silo; 
adaptable  to  grains,  potatoes,  clover;  watered 
by  springs  and  brooks;  pond;  poultry  house, 
brooder  house,  garage,  ice  house,  other  build¬ 
ings;  all  good  condition;  opportunity;  inspection 
invited.  A.  HUST,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


233%- ACRE  Iowa  farm  in  Clinton  County;. 

good  buildings  and  excellent  wells;  a  good* 
dairy  and  stock  farm  as  well  as  agricultural; 
all  tillable  but  50  acres;  price  reasonable,  terms 
easy;  for  information  write  J.  WM.  ROSSITER, 
Oxford,  Iowa. 


66-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  2  houses,  free  gas, 
spring,  water,  large  orchard.  5  cows,  pair 
horses,  farm  implements:  $2,500,  $500  cash, 

balance  terms.  FRED  DRAKE,  Sliinglehouse, 
Pa. 


375-ACRE  farm  with  all  growing  crops,  for 
$900  above  Federal  Land  Rank  mortgage  of 
$7,000;  buildings  alone  worth  $15,000.  BOX 
129,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY,  Va.,  15  acres,  7 
cleared.  2  2-room  bungalows,  good  water, 
fruit,  outbuildings,  healthful  climate,  in  grow¬ 
ing  poultry  section;  $950,  half  down.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3770,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — 60-acre  general  farm, 
especially  suited  to  fruit;  crops  in  ground; 
hay  in  barn;  equipped  and  stocked;  7-rooni 
stone  house,  modern  plumbing,  and  heater  in¬ 
stalled;  $5,000,  with  or  without  new  tenant 
house;  near  Kingston.  N.  Y. ;  for  particulars, 
address  HENRY  F.  DUNBAR,  Ruby  N  Y 


ADIRONDACK  cottage  for  rent,  exceptionally 
equipped,  in  heart  State  reserve;  completely 
furnished,  five  bedrooms,  detached  kitchen, 
dining  room,  bath  with  running  hot  and  cold 
water;  far  enough  from  town  and  other  camps 
to  assure  perfect  freedom  and  restfulness:  boat, 
ice  free;  to  October  1.  $200.  HANNAH  PAYNE, 
Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT  on  shares  to  practical 
farmer  willing  and  able  to  work  my  400-acre 
farm  located  4  miles  east  of  Gowanda,  N.  Y., 
in  the  Township  of  Otto.  36  miles  south  of  Buf¬ 
falo;  all  necessary  machinery  and  tools  on  place 
and  well  stocked  with  Holstein  cattle,  Shrop¬ 
shire  sheep,  Berkshire  hogs  and  White  Leg¬ 
horn  hens:  175  acres  tillable;  acetylene  gas 
plant ;  spring  water  in  all  buildings;  three  good 
houses;  all  buildings  in  good  shape.  Address 
II.  W.  KELLOGG,  632  Riverside,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.  Possession  November  1. 


FAMOUS  WINTER  RESORT— New  York  im¬ 
porter  wants  to  let  his  30-acre  farm  in  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. ;  15  acres  under  cultivation;  fruit 
and  poultry;  splendid  opportunity  for  right, 
party  to  develop  profitable  Winter  boarding 
house:  six-room  colonial  house,  several  out¬ 
buildings,  electricity;  about  one  mile  from 
progressive  town;  rent  $1,000  yearly.  ‘  Address 
BOX  320  Madison  Square  Post  Office,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED — Small  farm  with  good  size  house; 

Southern  New  York.  Connecticut  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  3772.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCEPTIONAL  poultry  farm,  Hunterdon  Coun¬ 
ty.  N.  J.;  600  capacity;  fine  stock;  thor¬ 
oughly  equipped  with  every  convenience;  good 
income;  5%  acres;  owner  obliged  to  sell;  mod¬ 
erate  price  to  quick  buyer.  ADVERTISER 
3773,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


57  ACRES,  good  buildings,  running  water, 
plenty  wood  and  timber:  mile  village,  school, 
improved  road:  4  miles  railroad;  $2,500,  $1,000 
cash,  balance  long  time  mortgage  or  exchange 
toward  larger  farm.  BOX  42,  Pitcher,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 100  acres  with  lots  of  first- 
class  fool  machinery;  7  cows,  2  big  horses, 
850  chickens.  2  pigs,  geese:  land  first-class;  5 
good  barns.  8- room  house:  15  minutes  walk  to 
station;  price  $5,500.  ADOLPH  SROKA,  Sum¬ 
mit,  R.  I. 


WANTED  to  bnv  or  rent  small  farm;  must  he 
reasonable.  OTTO  SCHLENDER,  Rosebank, 
S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COMMUTATION  poultry  farm,  8  acres;  40  min¬ 
utes  from  New  York;  private  customers: 
1,000  hens.  1,000  pullets;  modern  houses:  0- 
rooin  living  house;  every  improvement.  MID¬ 
LAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Warren  Point,  N.  J. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1057. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 


Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  V\  holesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Cells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  18*2 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


.Cost  Less 


PER  YEAR 

“They  cost  no  more,  but 
they  do  last  longer,”  is  what 
users  say.  Superior  materials 
and  more  careful  workman¬ 
ship  make  extra  years  of 
service.  Oreosoted  staves  are 
heavy  and  carefully  matched. 
Hoops  of  best  steel,  with 
oversize  thread.  Doors  fit  like 
safe  or  refrigerator.  Wooden 
ladder  rungs.  Held  ;erect 
by  Oreen  Mountain  anchor 
system  BOOKLET  FREE. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 
338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


The  GLOBE  Silo 


Represents  fifty  years  of  progress 
in  silo  construction. 

The  Globe  is  durable,  made  of 
best  Canadian  spruce,  or  Douglas 
fir;  heavy  matching,  double 
splines,  and  our  new  flexible  door 
makes  it  air-tight— no  spoilage  at 
edges  or  doors.  Globe  extension 
top  takes  care  of  the  settling— 
you  can  All  it  clear  to  the  top 
with  packed  silage,  increasing  the 
actual  tonnage  capacity. 

Prices  from  $3.00  per  ton  capacity 
up;  several  sizes 

Send  for  catalogue,  or  write  for 
agency  proposition. 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  106  -  Unadilla,  N.  Y 


The . 


Champion 


Self  Feeding . 

More  Improvements,  more 
V  new  features,  larger  ca- 
l  let vluxjris  parity  with  less  power, 
cheaper  and  easier  to  operate 
than  any  cutter  made.  Self  feed* 
Ing  device  saves  one  man.  Get  prices,  ter ms. 
and  literature  now.  Tells  about  all 
improvements. 

Western 
Silo  Co. 

235  Mitchell  Bid* 

Springfield. 

Ohle 


Opportunity  Calls 
from  CANADA 


Visit  Canada  this  summer— see 
for  yourself  the  opportunities 
which  Canada  offers  to  both 
labor  and  capital— rich,  fertile, 
virgin  prairie  land,  near  rail¬ 
ways  and  towns,  at  $15  to  $20 
an  acre — long  terms  if  desired. 
Wheat  crops  last  year  the  big¬ 
gest  in  history;  dairying  and 
hogs  pay  well;  mixed  farming 
rapidly  increasing. 

Homeseekers’  Rates  on 
Canadian  Railroads 

If  you  wish  to  look  over  the 
country  with  a  view  to  taking 
up  land  get  an  order  from  the 
nearest  Canadian  Government 
Agent  for  special  rates  on 
Canadian  railroads.  Make  this 
your  summer  outing— Canada 
welcomes  tourists — no  pass¬ 
ports  required — have  a  great 
trip  and  see  with  your  own 
eyes  the  opportunities  that 
await  you. 

For  full  information,  with  free 
booklets  and  maps,  write 

to  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of 
Canadian  Dept,  of  Immigration 

W.  D.  SCOTT 

Room  105,  Norlite  Building 
Ottawa,  Canada 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information,  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  *.L50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  ¥. 


Every  day  we  hear  owners  say  that 
the  Overland  is  “the  most  automo¬ 
bile  in  the  world  for  the  money.” 

And  no  wonder!  Consider  these 
Overland  features: 

Triplex  springs  (Patented)  providing 
130-inch  springbase — all-steel  tour¬ 
ing  body  with  hard -baked  enamel 
finish — the  strongest  rear  axle,  we 
believe,  in  the  Overland  price  class — 
powerful,  reliable  engine  that  gives 
20  miles  and  more  to  the  gallon  of 
gasoline.  Ask  your  Willys-Overland 
dealer  for  further  information. 

Willys  Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys-Overland  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Onl. 


used 


years 

giving  it 
harder  work 
than  ever 


VA  H.P.  "Z”  (Battery  Equipt)  $  54 
V/2  H.P.  "Z”  (Magneto  Equipt)  74 
3  H.P.  “Z”  (Battery  Equipt)  90 
3  H.P.  “ Z ”  (Magneto  Equipt)  1 10 
6  H.P.  “Z”  (Magneto  Equipt)  170 
f.  o.  b.  factory 
Add  freight  to  your  town 

Says  F.  N.  Blank,  Prairie  Home,  Mo. ...  “I 
have  used  this  ‘Z’  Engine  six  years  and  now 
am  giving  it  harder  work  than  ever  before.” 
Says  the  Shaffer  Oil  &.  Refining  Co.,  Omaha, 
Nebr.  ...  “We  have  about  30  ‘Z’  Engines  in 
use,  giving  excellent  service.  Most  of  them 
are  three  or  four  years  old,  but  they  still  re¬ 
quire  very  little  attention.” 

Over  350,000  users  have  approved  the  “Z” 
Engine.  No  matter  what  your  power  require¬ 
ments,  there  is  a  “Z”  Engine  to  exactly  suit 
vour  needs.  Over  5,000  dealers  carry  these 
engines  in  stock  and  will  save  you  money  on 
freight. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 


Manufacturers 


CHICAGO 


Eastern  Branches:  New  York  ;  Baltimore*  Boston 


FOR  30  BAYS 

SI  have  a  chance  to  sell  by  mail, 
at  my  usual  LOW  PRICES,  the 
output  of  a  well-known  silo  con¬ 
cern.  Silos  absolutely  first-class, 

Omade  of  genuine  CLEAR  FIR. 
This  lumber  is  high-priced  and 
hard  to  get  this  year,  but  YOU 
KNOW  it  is  the  ONLY  SAFE 

Livood  for  silos.  If  you  buy  through 
me  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FAC¬ 
TORY  you  can  BUY  THE  BEST 
and  PAY  LESS.  Your  neighbor 

I  probably  bought  at  my  sale  last  year. 
Ask  him  how  much  he  saved.  This 
sale  lasts  30  days. 

M.  L.  SMITH 
113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


s 


IT*  A  Rod  an  dUp 


VrtAlf  Him  —  Write  for  our  free 
ttSTT  JJ  ^  104  -  Page  Catalog 

'  showing  LOWEST 
_  prices  on  quality 

Fence 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY. 

_  Famous  Peerless  Line  of  Fence,  Farm 
Gates,  Roofing,  Paints  NOW  sold  direct 
from  Factory  at  40%  lower  prices.  „ 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO.  6 
1  D.pt  4303  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


For  painting  all  kinds  of  Rubber,  Tar  Paper, 
Burlap  and  Roll  Roofing 


HETZEL’S  ASBESTOS  FIBROUS 
KOTING 

A  heavy  liquid  roof  cement.  Stops  all  leaks. 
$1.50  per  gallon  delivered  in  U.  S.  A. 


Estate  J.  G.  HETZEL  -  Newark,  N.  J. 


mm\w 


sell' 

N 

'Nq 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 


CORRUCATED- PLAIN  -  V  CRIMP 

SH1NCLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 

PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1 23 1  —  PITTSBURGH,  PA  ;  | 
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“Barefoot  Boy  With  Cheeks  of  Tan” 


Changing — changing —  changing 

to  “Qive  me  Qargoyle  Mobiloil 


AND  WHY! 

The  typical  American  motorist  realizes 
today  as  never  before  that  “Give  me  a 
Quart  of  Oil  ”  does  not  insure  either  a 
trouble-free  engine  or  low  operating 
and  maintenance  costs. 

And  so  motorists  in  larger  numbers 
than  ever  before  are  asking  for  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil.  They  have  discovered 
that  real  economy  depends  not  upon 
cost  per  quart,  or  per  gallon,  but  upon 
cost-per-mile  and  cost-per-year.  They  ie- 
fuse  to  pour  “just  oil”  into  their  crank¬ 
cases  because  they  know  it  results  in 
at  least  50%  of  all  engine  troubles. 

Result:  There  are  more  specific  requests  for 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  than  for  any  three  other  oils 
combined.  The  sale  pf  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is 
more  national  in  its  scope  than  the  combined 
sales  of  any  other  two  oils. 

A  marked  swing  to  the  purchase  of  Gargoyle 


Mobiloil  in  the  sealed  containers  is  reported 
by  garage  men. 

A  marked  majority  of  automobile  engineers 
and  service  managers  approve  Gargoyle  Mobil¬ 
oil  as  correct  for  the  cars  in  which  they  are 
interested. 

In  short,  America  is  waking  up  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  scientific,  economical  lubrication.  And 
once  awake,  motorists  turn  to  the  Chart  of 
Recommendations — find  the  correct  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for  their  cars — and  then  make 
sure  that  they  get  it. 

By-product  oils  won’t  do 

The  growing  change  to  “Give  me  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil”  has  been  hastened  also  by  the  motor¬ 
ist’s  knowledge  that  9  out  of  10  oils  are  mere 
gasoline  by-products. 

And  motorists  know  that  behind  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  is  a  distinct  policy  of  specialization. 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  produced  by  lubrication 
specialists  and  from  crude  stocks  chosen  for 
their  lubricating  value. 

“Give  me  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
me  specialized  lubrication.” 


”  means  “Give 


Chart  of 
Recommendations 

Abbreviated  Edition) 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  and  com¬ 
mercial  cars  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 

How  to  B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

Read  the  BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB” 
Chart:  E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendation  should 
be  followed  during  the  entire  period  when  freezing 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

This  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the 
VacOum  Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  on 
correct  automobile  lubrication. 


1*23 

V322 

1321 

1320 

1313 

AUTOMOBILES  AND 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter  j 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

|  Winter  | 

Buick . . 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Cadillac . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Chalmers . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Chandler  Sr*.  . . 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Ak 

Arc 

A  sc. 

A 

A 

A 

“(Mod.49ChG4tLi.Del.) 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Cleveland . 

‘A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Cole  . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Day  Elder  (2>»  ton). . . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

“  <5  ton) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  “  AH  Other  Models 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Denby  . 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Dodge  Brothers . 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Dort . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Duesenberg . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Klcar  <4  *yl  ) . 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Are 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc, 

Essex . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  All  Other  Models 

Are 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Are. 

t 

t. 

L 

E 

E 

E 

t 

E 

E 

t 

”  (Com’l) . 

t 

t 

E 

E 

E 

t 

E 

F 

E 

E 

Four  Wheel  Drive . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Franklin . 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Gardner  . 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Garford Oa-I  ton).  ... 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

(1  ton). . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

“  (2-254  ton)  . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

“  All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

CMC  (K15r 

B 

A 

“(K16.K41,K71,K101) 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

“  All  Other  Models 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

*'  All  Other  Models 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

“  (Mod  FE) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  All  Other  Models 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Hal-Fur  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Havnes  (6  cyl.)  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

•'  (12  cyl.)  .  .. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

H.  C.  S.  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Hudson  Super  Six . 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Hupmobile  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

"  OX  ton) . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

“  (2  ton) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  (5  ton) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

“  All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Jordan . 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

*kissel  Kar 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Lexington  (Cont  Eng.) 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Locomobile  . 

A 

F. 

A 

E 

A 

E 

A 

E 

A 

E 

Marmon . , . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Maxwell . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Mercer . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Moon  . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

A"rc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  (1  4i  2  ton) 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

“  All  Other  Models 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

\ 

(Mod  6-51 ) .  . . 

~  <12  cyl )  ... 

A 

A 

“  All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Oakland . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A* 

A 

A 

Oldsmobile  (8  cyl.) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

~  All  Other  Model* 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Overland  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Packard  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Paige  (Conr.  Eng  ).  .. . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

“  (Com’l) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  All  Other  Models 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Peerless 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Piewe  Arrow  (2  ton). 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Premier  (6  cyl.) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Reo  (Mod.  T  4c  U).  . 

A 

Arc. 

“  All  Other  Models 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Stephens  Salient  Six.  .  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Studebaker . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

A  sc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

“  All  Other  Models 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Atc. 

“  All  Other  Models 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Willy,  Knijhl . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Wjnton. . .  .  . . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

„  Makes  of  Engines 

(recommendations  shown  separately  for  convenience) 
Buda  (Mod.  OU,QU,TU)f  4  *' 


(Mod.  RU.  WU) 
"  AHOther  Model 
Continental  (Mod.  B5). 

“  (Mod.  B 2) _ 

“  (Mod.  T) . 

(Mod.  12XD). 


Falls . 

Hercules . 

Werschell-Spiirn  (Mod. 90) 


Hinklcy . 

Lycoming  (C  Series). . 
"  All  C  *  w  * 


Midwest  (Med.  408) 

-  (Mod.  409).... 


Rochester. 


Weidley  (Model  R) . 

"  All  Other  Model: 
Wisconsin  (Mwl.QltQU 
“  AH  Other  Model 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

\rc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

‘  A 

A 

Arc. 


Arc 

A 

A 

A 


r 


Arc 


A  lArc. 
A  Arc. 


A 

Arc. 


Arc. 

Arc. 

A 


Arc. 


A 

Arc. 


A 

Arc. 

A 


Transmission  and  Differential: 

For  their  correct  lubrication,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “C,H 
"CC”  or  Mobilubricant  as  recommended  by  complete 
Chart  available  at  all  dealers. 


Address  our 
nearest  branch: 

New  York  (Main  Office) 

Indianapolis 

Milwaukee 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


Boston 

Minneapolis 

Detroit 


Chicago 

Buffalo 

Rochester 


Philadelphia 
Des  Moines 


St.  Louis 
Dallas 


Pittsburgh 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Oklahoma  City 


Fair  Retail  Price 

30c  a  Quart 

When  the  dealer  sells  a  quart 
of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for  less  than 
30c,  he  does  not  make  his  fair, 
reasonable  profit. 

Lower  prices  often  accompany 
substitution  of  low-quality  oil  for 
genuine  Gargoyle  MobiloiL 

Prices  are  slightly  higher  in 
Canada,  the  Southwest,  and  the 
Far  West. 


Tractor  Lubrication 

The  correct  engine 
lubricant  for  the  FORD- 
SON  TRACTOR  is  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  “BB”  in 
summer  and  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “A”  in  winter. 
The  correct  oil  for  all 
other  tractors  is  speci¬ 
fied  in  our  Chart.  Ask 
for  it  at  your  dealer’s. 
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Florida 


Part  I 

HE  FLORIDA  HAZARD— There  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  and  pretty  well  formed  opinion  that 
crop  hazards  are  greater  in  Florida  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  country.  Usually  it 
is  assumed  that  this  is  due  to  erratic 
weather  conditions,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  nowhere  else  in  this  country  are  the  climatic 
conditions  so  nearly  uniform  throughout  the  year, 
or  from  year  to  year.  After  a  good  many  years  of 
experience  and  observation,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  troubles  of  Florida  growers  are  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  a  lack  of  proper  crop  adaption; 
and  I  may  add  that  in  a  lesser  degree  that  appears 
to  be  the  great  handicap  of  many  growers  in  every 
section. 

PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE.— A  few  readers  may 
remember  a  series  of  articles  entitled  “Seven  Years 
on  Our  Truck  Farm,”  which  I  contributed  to  The 
R-  N.-Y.  years  ago.  It  was  the  record  of  operations 
in  Pennsylvania  on  a  small  farm  I  had  purchased 
with  very  scant  capital.  The  farm  was  gravelly, 
somewhat  hilly  and  badly  depleted  in  fertility.  It 
had  always  been  run  as  a  general  farm  with  very 
meager  returns.  After  I  took  it  over  I  continued  the 
general  farm  practice  for  a  year;  result,  gross  total 
returns  of  about  $300  and  of  course,  no  profit.  That 
would  not  do,  so  I  gradually  worked  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  small  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  Harris¬ 
burg  market,  located  about  eight  miles  away.  With 
tlie  change,  financial  prospects  immediately  began 
to  improve.  The  last  year  I  operated  that  farm, 
1908,  gross  sales  mounted  to  over  $4,800,  showing 
a  net  profit  of  $2,000 — just  double  the  original  net 
cost  of  the  place.  Then  my  wife  and  I  decided  that 
the  distance  to  market  and  marketing  conditions 
were  too  wearing,  and  we  concluded  to  locate  in  the 
South  and  gro#w  truck  crops  for  carlot  shipment  to 
Northern  markets. 

POOR  RESULTS  WITH  TOMATOES.— I  have 
told  in  detail,  in  more  recent  articles,  how  we  set¬ 
tled  here  in  South  Florida,  in  the  vicinity  of  Miami, 
and  how,  off  and  on,  we  struggled  for  10  years  to 
break  through  to  success  in  growing  tomatoes ;  all 
to  no  purpose.  During  the  first  eight  years  there 
were  no  frosts  on  our  land  severe  enough  to  do  much 
damage,  but  there  were  other  various  unfamiliar 
conditions  that  prevented  success.  Those  conditions 
finally  mastered,  two  splendid  crops  in  successive 
years  went  down  by  frost,  and  there  have  been  sev¬ 
eral  frosty  years  since,  so  I  was  reluctantly  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  immediate  locality  is  not 
adapted  to  peace  of  mind  and  financial  success  in 
connection  with  tomato  growing. 

STARTING  WITH  STRAWBERRIES.  —  Straw¬ 
berries,  nestling  close  to  the  warm  soil,  will  with¬ 
stand  uninjured  a  degree  of  frost,  that  will  utterly 
ruin  a  crop  of  tomatoes.  Perseverance  and  adaptation 
are  both  necessary  qualities  for  a  successful  career 
as  a  grower,  and  yet,  in  a  way  they  are  antagonistic 
to  each  other.  Perseverance  in  that  tomato  game 
cost  me  years  of  unpaid  effort  and  labor,  and  yet 
what  can  be  accomplished  without  it?  Meantime 
the  local  market  had  rapidly  increased,  and  though 
1  very  much  disliked  again  to  take  up  a  crop  that 
involved  the  labor  of  personal  local  marketing,  the 
principle  of  adaption  asserted  itself,  so  four  years 
ago  we  took  up  the  growing  of  strawberries  as  a 
specialty  for  the  local  market.  This  was  not  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  and  untried  venture.  I  had  been  growing 
strawberries  in  moderate  quantities,  most  of  the 
previous  years  as  an  insurance  against  total  disaster 
in  case  the  tomatoes  should  fail,  but  now  they  were 
made  the  leading,  in  fact,  almost  the  only  crop,  and 
with  highly  satisfactory  results.  So  it  appears 
adaptation  has  proved  to  be  the  key  to  success  both 
North  and  South. 

LARGE  CROPS. — Those  who  have  been  contin¬ 
uous  readers  of  these  columns  for  the  last  few  years 
are  familiar  with  the  rather  extraordinary  records 
of  the  three  preceding  successive  crops.  The  gen¬ 
eral  interest  in  those  records  warrants  the  addition 
of  the  record  of  last  season.  The  crop  was  especially 
fine  in  quality  and  appearance  of  fruit.  The  acreage 
was  largely  increased,  the  total  area  being  ten  and 
one-fifth  acres.  The  total  yield  was  78,425  quarts 
and  gross  sales  amounted  to  $28,135.  For  the  new 
readers  it  may  be  well  fro  tabulate  the  record  of  the 
four  crops  as  follows : 


Season 

1920 

1961 

1922 

1923 

Area,  acres  . 

2.1 

4.1 

1.9 

10.2 

Yield,  qts. 

per  acre  . 

8,471 

10,014 

8,100 

7,089 

Total  yield. 

qts . 

18,158 

,  41,059 

15,515 

78,425 

Trice  per  qt. 

$0.54  + 

$0.45  + 

$0.47+ 

$0.30— 

Gross  sales  . 

.$9,805.90 

$18,530,92 

$7,349.37 

$28,135.00 

For  the  four  years  that  makes  a  total  of  18.3 
acres,  with  an  average  yield  of  8,3(59  quarts,  and  a 
cash  value  of  $3,485.85  per  acre ;  with  total  gross 
sales  amounting  to  $63,791.05.  The  small  area, 
planted  season  before  last,  was  due  to  a  shortage 
of  plants,  because  that  Summer  season  had  been 
unusually  dry.  The  yield  and  the  price  received 
were  both  lower  for  the  last  crop  than  for  any  pre¬ 
vious  season  ;  but  owing  to  volume  of  fruit  produced, 
the  net  profit  was  about  40  per  cent  greater  than 
for  the  next  largest  crop  produced  in  1921.  The 
lower  yield  was  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  some 


A  couple  of  going-to-be  farmers  and  the  beginning  of 
their  live  stock. 


of  the  new  area  taken  in  was  not  as  well  adapted  to 
the  crop  as  the  choice  areas -that  had  been  selected 
for  the  smaller  crops  of  previous  years. 

A  REMARKABLE  FEATURE  was  that  while  the 
yield  on  parts  of  the  new  area  was  much  less,  due 
to  shorter  period  of  vigorous  growth,  the  fruit  that 


This  represents  a  new  form  of  windmill  of  small  power, 
suitable  for  light  work  about  house  and  shop.  It  is  said 
to  give  satisfaction  where  limited  power  is  required.  It 
seems  to  be  built  on  something  of  the  principle  of  the 
old  “go-devil”  mills,  which,  before  the  coming  of  gas 
engines,  were  popular  on  the  Western  plains. 

■was  produced,  both  as  to  size  and  quality,  was  pretty 
nearly  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the  fruit  produced 
on  the  better  areas.  This  rather  unusual  result  I 
believe  due  mainly  to  the  sulphur  treatment  of 
which  I  shall  speak  in  detail  later.  Another  feature 
that  tended  to  reduce  the  yield,  was  late  planting  of 
part  of  the  crop.  The  last  were  planted  December 
12 — nearly  a  month  later  than  I  have  ever  planted 
before.  This  was  partly  on  account  of  the  work 
required  and  partly  from  choice,  to  lengthen,  or 
rather  even  up  the  cropping  period.  Planting  after 
the  fruit  buds  begin  to  form,  retards  the  fruiting 


period,  but  decreases  the  crop  to  some  extent;  how¬ 
ever  with  a  large  crop  and  high-priced  market,  it 
is  better  to  hav'e  a  somewhat  lower  yield  spread 
evenly  over  a  long  period.  This  was  secured  by 
planting  continuously  for  seven  weeks. 

A  LONG  SEASON  CROP.— The  first  fruit  was 
sold  January  2,  and  the  last  May  23.  Some  former 
crops  yielded  during  much  longer  periods,  but  not 
so  heavily  for  so  long  a  time.  During  ten  weeks 
from  January  15  to  March  24  inclusive,  the  number 
of  quarts  picked  per  week  were  as  follows:  1,608, 
4.359.  8.409,  10,233,  10,669,  10,670,  14,261.  8,221,  4,- 
097,  1,690.  No  crop  anywhere  can  be  more  timely. 
It  exactly  coincides  with  the  height  of  our  tourist 
season.  Ten  to  14.000  quarts  of  berries  per  week 
made  lively  times  in  the  field,  in  the  packing  house, 
and  on  the  market.  The  help  at  the  height  of  the 
season  ranged  in  number  from  40  to  50.  About  one- 
third  were  needed  in  the  packing  house.  These 
were  white  women  .from  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  pickers  were  mostly  colored  folks,  though 
there  was  some  white  help,  both  men  and  women. 

ORGANIZATION. — Affairs  in  the  packing  house 
were  managed  by  Mrs.  Hartman.  The  field  work 
was  so  organized  it  practically  ran  itself,  with  the 
joint  oversight  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  respon¬ 
sible  men.  I  did  the  marketing  with  the  exception 
of  the  home  sales.  A  pleasant  surprise  of  the  sea¬ 
son  was  that  neither  my  wife  nor  I  found  the  strain 
of  handling  the  larger  crop  any  greater,  in  fact, 
not  as  great  as  handling  smaller  crops  of  preceding 
years.  We  had  good  loyal  help;  possibly  that  was 
fortunate  chance.  Possibly  the  management  was 
more  skillful  than  that  we  suspect ;  not  much  seemed 
to  'be  required.  It  may  be  that  over-management  is 
a  greater  fault  than  is  commonly  recognized :  at  any 
rate  the  work  both  in  planting  and  harvesting,  went 
forward  with  remarkable  smoothness  and  efficiency. 

D.  L.  HARTMAN. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 


Blasting  Big  Boulders 

'We  have  in  our  fields  here  and  there  boulders  that 
have  been  fanned  ground  for  years,  too  large  to  handle 
in  one  piece.  We  have  thought  to  put  a  shot  of  powder 
or  dynamite,  and  hesitate  on  account  of  the  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  drilling  the  holes  for  the  charge.  Is  there 
not  some  inexpensive  power-driven  drill  that  may  be 
had  for  this  purpose?  Is  it  necessary  in  this  State  to 
have  a  permit  to  do  blasting  with  dynamite,  and  where 
may  I  procure  explicit  instructions  as  to  handling  and 
preparing  the  charge?  j.  c.  b. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

THIS  work  is  both  a  fascination  and  an  invest¬ 
ment.  In  it  the  gasoline  engine  is  again  a  bene¬ 
factor  of  the  farmer;  for  where  once  a  farmer  had 
to  do  this  work  with  hand  drills,  using  a  gang  of 
three  men,  two  strikers  and  a  holder,  he  may  now 
hitch  a  team  to  a  power  drilling  outfit  and  drive 
afield  alone,  if  he  must,  and  yet  he  can  drill  many 
offending  boulders  ready  for  loading  with  dynamite. 
Outfits  are  from  6  to  120  li.p.  The  6-h.p.  rig  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  usual  farm  boulders.  It  is  mounted  on  an 
I-beam  frame,  and  consists  of  a  6-h.p.  upright  engine 
whose  crank  shaft  is  flanged  directly  to  the  shaft 
of  an  air  compressor  delivering  its  air  into  a  tank 
equipped  with  pressure  gauge  and  safety  valve. 
The  compressed  air  is  led  through  a  wire-wrapped 
hose  to  the  drill,  which  in  this  size  is  called  a  jack¬ 
hammer,  and  which  weighs  but  30  to  50  lbs.  A 
100-ft.  hose  will  reach  a  considerable  number  of 
boulders  at  one  stand  of  the  rig.  The  6-point  drills 
are  hollow,  clear  themselves  of  rock  dust,  from  the 
exhaust  of  the  hammer,  and  cut  a  hole  a  little  more 
than  144  in-  at  the  rate  of  about  1  in.  a  minute 
under  an  85-Ib.  pressure  of  air.  The  outfit  costs 
under  $500,  and  may  be  purchased  from  one  or  two 
dealers  in  Hartford.  It  may  be  frequently  seen 
in  action  in  construction  work  of  the  State  Highway 
Department. 

In  Connecticut  it  is  necessary  for  one  to  have  a 
permit  from  the  selectmen  to  have  dynamite  in  pos¬ 
session,  but  any  trusted  assistant  may  use  the  dyna¬ 
mite  without  a  permit,  which  is  for  one  year,  and 
specifies  the  amount  you  may  require.  An  amount 
above  the  quantity  actually  to  be  used  may  be  speci¬ 
fied.  If  one  is  to  use  but  50  or  60  lbs.,  it  is  better 
to  have  the  permit  say  100  lbs.,  Avliich  arrangement 
is  allowable,  and  avoids  the  routine  of  getting  out 
a  second  permit  in  one  year. 

The  loading  of  the  drilled  boulders  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  matter  of  fear  and  trembling,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  reverence  for  the  mighty  power  bound  up 
in  a  little  tube  of  paraffined  paper.  The  jack-ham¬ 
mer  holes  readily  receive  the  sticks  of  dynamite 
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just  as  they  come  from  the  factory.  A  great  many 
boulders  do  not  require  a  full-length  stick ;  some 
need  no  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  stick,  some  a  half 
and  some  two  full  sticks  or  more.  The  sticks  may 
be  cut  with  a  pocket  knife  into  any  size  needed.  A 
small  quantity  of  water  in  the  hole  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence,  but  if  a  considerable  amount  is  there  it 
must  be  churned  out  with  a  sapling  split  into  sec¬ 
tions  at  the  end.  Then  cut  a  fuse,  put  one  end  into 
a  blasting  cap  and  very  carefully  crimp  the  open 
end  of  the  cap  snugly  about  the  fuse.  Press  the 
cap  its  length  into  the  opened  end  of  the  piece  of 
dynamite  which  is  to  be  the  top  piece  if  more  than 
one  piece  or  stick  is  used.  Slide  the  dynamite  easily 
into  the  hole  and  till  the  hole  for  two  or  more 
inches  with  moist  earth,  tamping  it  firm  with  a 
piece  of  sapling — never  with  steel  or  iron  tool !  The 
fuse  is  x-eady  to  light,  but  don’t  light  it — not  if  you 
have  eight  or  nine  other  holes  near  by  ready  for 
loading.  Load  the  other  holes  and  fire  the  entire 
number  at  one  lighting  by  one  person.  This  is  the 
method  we  found  very  good :  We  use  a  double-taped 
fuse,  which  is  timed  to  burn  one  foot  a  minute.  For 
hole  No.  1  is  cut  the  longest  fuse;  the  next  a  lit¬ 
tle  shorter  and  so  on  down  to  hole  No.  9,  which  is 
the  last  one  of  the  series  to  be  lighted.  From  a 
box  of  sawdust  or  planer  shavings  moistened  with 
kerosene  is  placed  a  small  handful  of  the  fuel  on 
each  boulder  loaded.  The  fuse-end  is  fixed  with  a 
small  stone  to  stay  securely  in  place  just  over  the 
kerosened  sawdust. 

The  torch  required  is  made  with  an  8  or  10-in. 
piece  of  asbestos  wicking  rolled  into  a  wad 

and  wired  to  a  two-foot  ix>d  of  iron,  or  a 

piece  of  gaspipe.  Pour  a  tablespoon  of  kero¬ 
sene  over  the  wicking;  go  to  fuse  No.  1.  and 

light  the  torch;  touch  the  planer  shavings  with  the 
flame,  and  move  exactly  along  the  circuit  of  fuses 
for  lighting  as  they  were  cut  in  diminishing  lengths 
to  the  end  of  the  series.  Keep  moving  to  the  place 
of  safety  previously  chosen.  This  method  of  light¬ 
ing  avoids  the  running  and  excitement  quite  in¬ 
evitable  when  two  or  more  men  are  lighting  fuses 
with  matches,  with  half  of  them  not  firing,  thus  in¬ 
troducing  much  uncertainty)  And  danger.  The  torcli- 
kei’osene  method  seldom  fails.  If  a  fuse  fails  to 
fire  its  charge — keep  count  of  the  blasts  as  they 
fire— don’t  go  near  it  for  at  least  10  minutes;  but 
such  a  thing  has  very  seldom  happened  with  us. 
Don’t  try  to  dig  the  unexploded  charge  out;  just 
place  another  charge  on  the  charged  hole,  put  a  25- 
lb.,  stone  on  the  new  charge  and  fire  it.  Its  concus¬ 
sion  will  set  off  the  misfired  load. 

Leather  gloves  should  be  worn  by  the  person  who 
handles  the  dynamite.  Bare  hands  will  absorb 
nitro-glycerine  to  stimulate  the  heai't  to  unwonted 
pulsations  that  will  yield  for  the  operator  cruel 
headaches.  The  headaches  from  dynamite  do  not 
come  from  breathing  the  smoke  from  the  blasts. 

Frequently  pieces  of  boulders  will  be  left  in  the 
hole,  too  large  to  be  rolled  out  by  hand.  Experi¬ 
ence  will  afford  much  play  of  invention  in  making 
proper  hitches  with  chains  enabling  a  team  of  horses 
to  work  to  full  advantage  of  their  power;  a  rolling 
hitch  will  get  the  stone  to  ground  level;  a  dragging 
hitch  may  stall  the  sti*ongest  team.  Ready  knowl¬ 
edge  in  making  the  Blackwell  hitch  at  the  big  hook 
attached  to  the  evener  will  speed  up  the  work 
greatly. 

Don’t  fail  to  dig  a  trench  all  the  way  around  a 
boulder,  if  it  lies  considerably  below  the  surface. 
This  should  be  done  by  an  advance  scout  before  any 
drilling  is  done;  otherwise  the  driller  cannot  judge 
well  where  to  drill  the  hole,  nor  how  deep  the  hole 
.should  be.  The  trench  needs  to  be  but  the  width 
of  the  shovel  blade.  This  trench  removes  a  great 
resistance  of  bondage  effected  by  the  soil  packed 
about  a  boulder.  Sometimes  a  boulder  is  almost 
keyed  in  the  ground  with  a  sort  of  retinue  of 
smaller  stones. 

The  Highway  Depax-tment  uses  dynamBe  as  low 
as  20  per  cent.  In  our  own  field  work  50  per  cent, 
when  obtainable,  has  been  used,  for  that  grade  blows 
the  Oculder  into  smaller  pieces.  But  don't  economize 
in  the  quantity  used,  for  any  grade  is  less  costly  than 
drillers’  time  and  wear  of  equipment  Blasting  out 
field  boulders,  for  ages  long  obstructive  sentinels 
to  progress,  leads  one  into  a  x’ealin  of  romantic  ad¬ 
ventures.  A  boulder  blasted  from  its  glacial  bed 
yields  to  its  victor  a  first-view  of  land  as  new  to 
him  as  the  first  sight  of  America  was  to  Columbus. 

Connecticut.  g.  warren  davis. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  J.  IL  Hale  and  the  writer 
s, tailed  these  orchards,  150  aci-es  of  apples  and 
peaches  on  the  rockiest  land  I  have  even  seen. 
Fifty  acres  of  it  are  almost  as  well  covered  with 
rocks  as  a  well-set  table  is  with  dishes.  We  at 
once  began  blasting  and  digging  the  big  rocks  out, 


but  after  w.e  had  worn  ourselves  out  with  the  job 
we  gave  it  up  as  too  expensive,  and  turned  our  at¬ 
tention  in  the  direction  of  simple  tools  that  would 
work  in  spite  of  the  stones. 

Your  correspondent,  on  the  other  hand,  appar¬ 
ently  wishes  to  remove  only  a  few  boulders.  As 
far  as  we  know  there  is  no  inexpensive  power- 
driven  drill  which  would  be  within  the  i*each  of 
any  oi-dinary  farmer.  In  oi*der  to  save  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  hand  drilling  we  used  to  jam  a  crowbar 
under  a  boulder,  ram  in  a  generous  charge  of  dyna¬ 
mite,  insert  a  cap  and  fuse,  plug  up  the  hole  with 
dirt,  and  set  the  charge  off.  This  method,  how- 
ever,  was  found  to  require  more  dynamite  than  the 
old  way.  Probably  the  best  thing  for  an  amateur 


to  do  would  be  to  hire  a  professional  blaster,  al¬ 
though  they  are  hard  to  find  these  days. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  man  of  large  experience,  who 
answers  every  question  with  the  words  “That  de¬ 
pends.”  It  seems  to  me  that  these  words  might  ap¬ 
propriately  answer  the  question  as  to  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  blasting.  Conditions  vai*y. 

M.  L.  COLEMAN. 

That  Disease  of  “Live-forever” 

ON  page  894  we  planted  a  little  statement  about 
a  fungus  disease  which  infected  the  weed 
known  locally  as  “live-forever” — a  very  well  de¬ 
served  name.  Some  years  ago,  as  our  report  stated, 
a  fanner  in  Central  New  lTork  found  that  certain 
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plants  of  this  weed  were  afflicted  with  a  contagious 
disease  which  could  be  used  to  clean  up  fields 
where  this  weed  was  growing.  We  had  mislaid  his 
address,  and  printed  the  note  in  the  hope  of  learn¬ 
ing  something  more  about  the  matter.  We  generally 
find  things  through  Txie  R.  N.-Y.,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  seems  to  locate  the  original  “live-forever” 
man. 

About  25  years  ago  my  father  discovered  a  patch  of 
“live-forever”  on  a  farm  in  Cortland  County  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  dying  out,  a  thing  unheard  of  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  plant,  and  upon  investigation,  found  it 
appeared  to  be  caused  by  a  fungus  which  attacked  first 
the  leaf,  then  the  stalk  and  later  the  root.  He  de¬ 
cided  to  transfer  some  of  the  diseased  plants  to  places 
on  our  own  farm  which  were  infested  with  “live-for¬ 
ever”  in  a  thriving  condition.  In  about  three  years’ 
time  there  were  practically  no  traces  of  the  plant  on 
our  farm.  His  success  induced  him  to  go  into  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  commercial  way,  and  he  made  a  great  many 
contracts  to  kill  out  the  pest  on  various  farms  in 
Cortland,  Chenango,  Madison,  Fulton,  Oneida  and 
Herikimer  counties;  most  of  which  I  think  he  was  able 
to  fulfill. 


As  I  hav§  been  in  the  section  of  Cortland  County 
where  one  old  farm  is  located  but  little  of  late  years, 
I  cannot  say  whether  there  is  any  “live-forever”  to  be 
found  there,  but  as  most  of  the  fields  in  that  vicinity 
were  inoculated  with  the  diseased  plants  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  practically  extinct. 

HARVEY  E.  STONE. 


Should  Farmers  Limit  Production? 

Will  you  tell  me  just  what  law  or  laws  the  Legisla- 
ture,  State  or  national,  can  pass  to  remedy  the  pres¬ 
ent  existing  agricultural  condition?  It  seems  to  be 
the  general  opinion  among  farmers  that  political  con¬ 
ditions  are  responsible.  This  opinion  seems  to  be 
backed  up  by  the  agricultural  papers,  yours  among 
them.  It  is  my  very  much  unsought-for  opinion,  that 
there  is  but  one  law  that  could  have  any  effect  what¬ 
soever;  namely,  a  law  prohibiting  a  surplus  being 
thrown  on  the  market.  If  you  can  elect  legislators  who 
can  frame  up  a  law  to  beat  the  old  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  go  to  it. 

The  farmer  is  the  only  man  in  the  world  today  who 
does  not  know  that  the  war  is  over.  That  seems  strange 
when  news  travels  so  fast  on  these  rural  party  tele¬ 
phone  lines.  The  manufacturers  and  merchants  had 
to  face  the  same  conditions,  and  they  met  them  by  cut¬ 
ting  down,  and  in  some  cases,  stopping  production 
until  their  surplus  was  wiped  out  and  a  demand  created. 
The  crude  rubber  people  had  the  same  thing.  During 
the  war  rubber  sold  as  high  as  $3  per  lb.  When  the 
period  of  adjustment  set  in  after  the  war,  over-produc¬ 
tion  and  lack  of  demand  knocked  it  down  to  nine  cents 
per  pound.  The  planters  were  faced  with  ruin.  A 
commission  of  some  sort  was  appointed  by  the  British 
governr  ent  who  regulated  and  restricted  the  produc¬ 
tion,  and  they  only  allowed  so  many  shiploads  per 
month  to  be  sent  to  the  principal  markets.  Thus  they 
kept  the  supply  just  equal  and  sometimes  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  demand  and  gradually  brought  the  price  up. 
Our  government  could  not  very  well  appoint  a  com¬ 
mission,  with  the  power  to  regulate  the  production  of 
our  farm  products,  ‘but  to  use  a  phrase  I  have  seen 
often  in  your  paper  “We  could  do  it  ourselves.” 

I  am  a  dairyman  and  am  concerned  mostly  with  the 
price  of  milk.  Like  every  other  milk  producer  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  the  present  milk  prices,  and  I  know 
well  that  if  there  was  not  so  much  milk  produced  I 
would  get  a  satisfactory  price.  So  do  you,  and  so 
does  every  man  who  is  producing  it — no  one  cau  truth¬ 
fully  contradict  it.  Lack  of  supply  creates  demand, 
and  demand  creates  price,  so  we  will  take  that  for 
granted.  Next  thing  is,  what  are  we  doing  about  it? 
Nothing.  Then  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
Nothing  again,  unless  some  one  starts  something.  So 
wny  don’t  you  start  the  ball  rolling?  Ask  your  read¬ 
ers  how  many  of  them  would  enter  an  agreement  to 
sell  to  a  butcher  10  per  cent  of  their  herd,  selecting 
the  boarder  cows  which  we  all  have;  feed  the  balance 
mostly  home-grown  grains  and  roughage  for  six  months, 
and  see  what  happens.  That  is  just  one  plan  ;  maybe 
some  one  has  a  better  one.  Why  don’t  you  ask  them 
and  find  out?  w.  D.  LYONS. 

New  York. 

WHEN  State  aiid  Federal  governments  were 
straining  every  effort  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  farms,  and  it  was  a  sort  of  heresy  to  in- 
terrupt  it.  We  pointed  out  that  farmers  were  get¬ 
ting  only  35  cents  out  of  the  consumer's  dollar  and 
that  bumper  crops  brought  the  pi-oducer  less  than 
the  yield  in  seasons  of  small  production.  At  first 
the  35-cent  dollar  was  disputed  and  ridiculed  by 
high  authority ;  but  today  it  is  confirmed  and  re¬ 
peated  by  statesmen — the  highest  positions. 

The  ti'uth  of  the  matter,  however,  is  that  farmers 
do  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  short  ci’ops  Through 
political  agencies  the  middlemen  have  established 
a  marketing  system  that  gives  them  a  monopoly  of 
distribution,  and  the  power  to  lay  ti*ibute  on  every 
unit  of  food  that  passes  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer.  The  only  law  that  we  would  ask  the 
Legislatui’e  to  enact  is  one  to  dissolve  this  partner¬ 
ship  between  government  and  middleman,  and  open 
the  channel  for  a  free  flow  of  food  products  from  the 
farm  to  the  city  consumer. 


It  is  legitimate  and  pi-udent  for  fannei's  to  limit 
production  to  the  normal  demand  as  manufacturers 
do,  but  to  limit  production  is  only  a  negative  policy. 
It  has  the  danger  of  reducing  consumption.  Our 
i  olicy  for  the  farm  is  to  increase  consumption,  and 
thereby  encourage  production  and  a  healthy  develop¬ 
ment  of  farm  industxdes.  The  pi’esent  educational  and 
allied  political  tendency  to  stimulate  farm  produc¬ 
tion  artificially  and  to  multiply  agencies  and  ex¬ 
pense  and  extravagances  in  distribution  working 
together  double  the  farm  bui’den.  In  addition  to 
this  governments  of  city,  State  and  nation  have 
helped  establish  an  artificial  rate  of  wage  for 
classes  of  employes  and  workmen,  and  have  decided 
on  the  building  up  of  a  system  of  exchange  by  which 
the  farmer  is  obliged  to  work  three  to  five  days  to 
px-oduce  an  article  that  he  must  exchange  for  one 
requiring  only  one  day  to  produce  in  the  city  shop. 
The  only  action  farmers  need  ask  of  Legislature  is 
to  i-epeal  the  laws  that  discriminate  against  them. 
To  move  legislation  to  this  action  is  a  work  for 
farmers  themselves. 


It  is  reported  that  considerable  meadow  land  which 
promised  a  light  crop  of  grass  has  been  plowed  and 
planted  to  corn,  to  be  used  in  the  silo. 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  College  reports  an  Ohio  farm¬ 
er  who  started  to  raise  a  ton  of  pork  from  one  sow  in 
six  months,  A  cross-bred  litter  of  nine  pigs  at  exactly 
six  months  weighed  2,035  lbs, 
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A  Few  Fertilizer  Notes 

Potash  in  Wood  Ashes 

Early  in  the  Spring  I  burned  brush  piles  along  the 
fences  of  a  sod  field.  This  field  I  plowed  and  planted 
with  a  hard  variety  of  husking  corn.  Now  the  corn 
is  coming  out  in  top ;  where  the  brush  piles  were 
burned  the  corn  is  about  2  ft.  higher  than  the  rest  of 
the  field,  and  a  little  darker  green.  Was  it  the  potash 
or  the  action  of  the  heat  on  the  soil  that  made  the  im¬ 
provement  in  this  corn  where  the  brush  piles  were 
burned,  or  something  else?  0.  C.  b. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

IT  was  the  ash.  It  contained  lime,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid — the  most  useful  being  potash. 
That  is  evidently  what  deepened  the  color  and  in¬ 
creased  the  size  of  the  corn.  It  is  an  indication  that 
your  soil  needs  potash.  A  mixture  of  acid  phosphate 
and  muriate  of  potash  would  pay.  The  action  of 
fire  has  a  good  effect  upon  some  soils.  Cabbage  or 
tobacco  growers  sometime  burn  a  pile  of  brush  on 
the  spot  where  they  grow  seedling  plants.  The 
fire  sterilizes  the  soil  and  on  a  heavy  clay  will 
(break  up  and  crumble  it.  That  may  have  helped, 
but  the  chief  reason  for  the  growth  of  corn  is  the 
potash  in  the  ashes. 

Ground  Oyster  Shells  and  Lime 

Is  there  as  much  value  in  ground  oyster  shell  and 
lime  as  there  is  in  potash  and  lime?  One  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  seedsmen  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  recommended  ground 
oyster  shell  and  lime  instead  of  potash 
and  lime.  A.  W.  P. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  potash  and  lime  will  pay  bet¬ 
ter.  Ground  oyster  shells  are  much 
the  same  as  ground  limestone.  There 
may  be  a  small  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid,  but  to  use  the  shells  -would  be 
much  like  using  lime  with  lime.  The 
potash  will  pay  better. 

Limestone  for  Alfalfa 

I  have  eight  acres  I  desire  to  put  in 
Alfalfa  after  digging  early  potatoes.  1 
plan  to  lime  land  and  inoculate  seed. 

What  kind  of  lime  is  best  to  use,  burned 
lime  ground,  hydrated  lime  or  ground 
limestone?  What  is  the  difference  chem¬ 
ically  and  in  their  action?  J.  H.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

For  a  long-lived  crop  like  Alfalfa 
we  should  use  ground  limestone — one 
ton  to  the  acre.  The  burned  lime  is 
more  active  and  will  give  quicker 
chemical  action  in  the  soil,  but  the 
ground  limestone  will  give  more  per¬ 
manent  results.  You  should  use  twice 
as  much  of  the  (ground  limestone  as 
you  would  use  of  the  burned  lime. 

This,  of  course,  means  more  labor  but 
the  limestone  is  easier  to  handle  than 
the  burnt  lime.  The  ground  limestone  is  the  same 
chemically  as  lime  rock.  When  this  rock  is  thor¬ 
oughly  burned  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off.  What 
is  left  is  called  stone  lime  or  burned  lime.  When  ex¬ 
posed  to  water  this  lime  “slakes” — that  is  takes  up 
water  and-  is  then  called  slaked  lime. 

Fertilizer  for  Strawberries 


years  ago  is  operated  by  one  rope  and  it  carries 
forward  only  when  the  operator  pulls  the  rope,  re¬ 
leasing  immediately  if  the  rope  is  let  go.  We  think 
the  hoist  is  one  of  the  best  devices  to  save  labor 
in  haying  that  we  have.  It  is  operated  easily  by  a 
good  four  horsepower  gasoline  engine.  It  needs 
to  be  well  installed  and  made  solid  and  the  engine 
works  best  if  set  solidly  on  the  ground.  This  year 
it  has  been  necessary  to  use  the  same  engine  for 
milking>,  washing  and  handling  hay.  The  engine  is 
on  a  somewhat  wide  frame  of  planks,  and  is  easily 
hauled  by  a  horse  wherever  it  is  wanted.  It  will 
be  a  paying  project  to  get  a  hoist  ready  before  an¬ 
other  haying  season  comes  around.  h.  h.  l. 


What  Protection  for  the  Widow 

What  are  the  laws  of  New  York  State  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Two  unmarried  brothers,  both  their  father  and 
mother  dead,  own  a  farm  together,  having  a  joint  deed 
as  legal  tenants  in  common.  The  one  brother  marries. 

1.  What  claim  has  his  wife  on  the  property  if  he  dies? 

2.  How  can  she  best  be  protected,  he  wanting  her  to 
have  his  entire  half  of  the  property?  3.  If  he  makes 
a  will,  to  that  effect,  will  it  hold?  4.  'If  the  will  is  made 
out  by  a  lawyer  are  witnesses  to  it  necessary?  5.  Is 
it  legal  if  the  lawyer  himself  and  his  stenographer  sign 
their  names  as  witnesses?  6.  If  the  wife  is  named 
executrix  must  she  know  the  contents  of  the  will  or  be 
notified  of  her  appointment  if  she  is  not  present  when 


hens,  as  well  as  humans.  The  problem  of  vermin 
is  worse  than  in  the  North,  as  they  have  no  cold 
Winters  to  help  keep  them  in  check  down  there. 

Against  these  you  have  green  food  growing  all 
the  time  and  no  long  dark  Winter  nights,  and  no 
snow  to  shovel,  or  water  pans  to  thaw  out  in  the 
morning.  As  to  markets,  they  are  very  good  in 
the  Winter,  owing  to  so  many  Winter  residents;  the 
prices  of  eggs  and  poultry  were  better  in  Miami  last 
Winter  than  in  New  York,  and  some  poultrymen 
told  me  the  price  of  eggs  did  not  go  below  45  cents 
in  1922,  but  they  did  not  expect  to  get  that  in  1923. 

I  know  I  can  make  poultry  pay  here  in  New  York, 
and  am  sure  I  could  do  it  in  Florida,  yet  I  would 
advise  one  to  go  slow  and  find  out  what  they  are 
up  against  in  the  way  of  disease,  etc.,  before  going 
into  it  extensively.  That  is  what  I  -am  doing  my¬ 
self,  and  what  so  many  abandoned  poultry  farms  we 
see  all  around  us,  tell  us  should  always  be  done  in 
starting  a  new  business.  floyd  q.  white. 


This  shows  the  feeding  force  on  a  large  California  poultry  farm.  The 
fed — all  the  grain  being  purchased.  The  hens  must  be  waited  on 


The  Trouble  with  Wheat 

THE  recent  article  by  Mr.  Reynolds  on  balanced 
production,  page  941,  has  called  out  much  dis¬ 
cussion.  Our  letters  run  all  the  way  from  full  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  plan  to  cut  down  wheat 
production  to  a  statement  that  such  a 
suggestion  is  unmoral.  We  are  told 
that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
overproduction  so  long  as  there  are 
people  who  do  not  have  enough  of 
bread  to  eat.  These  critics  say  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  distribution.  They  are  right 
in  that,  but  they  offer  no  jjlan  for  im¬ 
mediate  relief.  A  surplus  of  wheat  is 
piling  up.  There  is  no  sale  for  it  at 
profitable  prices  now  in  sight.  There 
is  a  movement  on  foot  to  increase  con¬ 
sumption  of  wheat.  If  it  should  suc¬ 
ceed  there  would  be  an  increase  of 
production  which  would  offset  any  in¬ 
creased  demand.  We  do  not  believe 
that  government  price  fixing  would 
give  perm  -nent  relief.  The  truth  is 
that  our  farmers  are  producing  too 
much  wheat  for  our  present  methods 
of  distribution.  The  governors  of  the 
International  Farm  Congress  have  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  in  which  they  say: 

The  wheat  belt  is  sick.  Its  farmers 
are  depressed  by  the  low  comparative 
price  of  their  chief  product,  and  by  the 
increased  production  and  marketing  costs. 


birds  are  well 
regularly. 


it  is  made  or  signed?  7.  What  is  done  with  the  will? 

8.  Should  it  be  recorded  in  the  surrogate  office ;  should 
the  lawyer  keep  it,  or  should  the  maker  care  for  it? 

9.  Is  a  copy  of  the  will  made  to  be  given  to  the  maker? 

10.  Can  the  will  be  changed  or  another  made  without 

notifying  the  executrix?  mbs.  w. 

New  York. 

THE  wife  has  a  dower  interest  only  in  the  share 
of  her  husband’s  property  in  case  he  dies  with¬ 
out  leaving  a  will. 

2.  He  can  either  make  a  will  or  deed  to  her  and 
We  have  generally  used  one  of  the  mixed  fertilizer  himself  as  tenants  by  the  entirety. 


What  do  you  use  as  a  fertilizer  for  strawberries  and 
when  is  it  put  on  ?  S.  H.  L, 


designed  for  fruit.  Mixtures  put  out  by  the  leading 
manufacturers  are  good.  If  we  were  to  use  a  home 
mixture  it  would  be  about  the  following :  100  lbs. 
nitrate  of  soda,  100  lbs.  dried  blood  or  tankage,  300 
lbs.  acid  phosphate,  100  lbs.  nitrate  of  potash.  We 
like  to  use  half  the  fertilizer  when  the  plants  are 
set  out  in  the  Spring  and  the  other  half  in  August. 
We  think  this  late  fertilizing  helps  to  form  fruit 
buds. 


Hoisting  Hay  in  the  Barn 

HAYING  is  over  for  this  year,  and  possibly 
help  may  be  more  easily  procured  next  year 
than  it  has  been  this.  It  is  likely,  however,  that 
there  will  be  labor  shortage  on  farms  next  year,' 
and  for  several  years  to  come.  In  our  dairy  dis¬ 
tricts  haying  is  the  one  big  job.  and  it  will  be  a 
good  plan  to  see  what  labor-saving  devices  can  be 
had  for  the  haying  season.  The  hay  loader  and  the 
hay  fork  will  be  considered  anyway,  if  not  already 
on  the  farm.  The  particular  machine  that  I  had  in 
mind  is  the  hay  hoist.  It  is  not  one  of  the  ex¬ 
pensive  machines  except  the  gasoline  engine  or 
the  electric  motor  to  run  it.  A  pretty  good  share 
of  dairy  farms  now  have  some  power  that  can  be 
made  to  operate  the  hoist.  With  a  horse  hay  fork 
one  must  handle  the  horse,  and  usually  it  is  one 
that  can  be  doing  something  else. 

All  the  hoists  that  I  have  seen  can  be  so  arranged 


3.  If  the  will  is  properly  executed. 

4.  At  least  two  witnesses  are  necessary  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

5.  Yes. 

6.  No. 

7  and  8.  The  testator  may  keep  the  will.  He  may 
leave  it  with  his  lawyer,  or  he  may  file  it  with  the 
county  clerk  or  with  the  surrogate  of  his  county. 

9.  Sometimes  a  copy  of  the  wall  is  made,  but  not 
often. 

10.  The  will  can  be  changed  as  many  time  as  de¬ 
sired  without  notifying  the  executrix.  n.  t. 


The  Poultry  Business  in  Florida 

.  I  am  contemplating  starting  a  poultry  farm  in  the 
city  of  DeLand,  Florida,  120  miles  from  Jacksonville. 
The  State  of  Florida  claims  they  can  only  supply  one- 
third  of  poultry  and  eggs  which  are  consumed  in  the 
State.  Could  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the 
price  of  poultry  and  eggs  in  the  State  of  Florida? 
What  is  your  idea  of  a  poultry  plant  in  the  above 
named  State?  Do  you  think  a  poultry  plant  around 
New  York  is  more  profitable  than  a  poultry  plant  in 
Florida?  G.  v.  D. 

New  York. 

I  KNOW  that  they  claim  the  State  of  Florida  does 
not  produce  one-third  the  eggs  or  poultry  they 
consume,  and  while  my  experience  has  been  in 
Southern  Florida  I  believe  your  inquirer  will  find 
that  if  he  will  study  the  climate,  and  adapt 
himself  to  conditions,  he  will  find  a  big  opportunity 


The  reaction  upon  all  agriculture,  and 
.  consequently  upon  all  business  interests, 

is  unmistakably  bad.  This  reaction  extends  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  wheat  belt  proper.  It  constitutes  a 
national  problem — economic,  industrial  and  political. 

Wheat  is  quite  generally  considered  as  the  “key- 
crop  .  the  standard  by  which  agricultural  prosperity, 
and  indirectly  the  general  business  welfare,  are  meas¬ 
ured.  The  situation  calls  for  the  earnest  consideration 
of  all  wheat  growers,  and  of  all  business  interests. 

The  question  is,  what  is  the  matter  with  wheat? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  There  is  too  much  wheat 
The  agriculture  of  the  wheat  belt  has  drifted  danger¬ 
ously  toward  a  one-crop  basis.  It  is  out  of  balance 
There  are  too  many  farms  that  bring  in  little  revenue 
except  the  annual  check  for  the  wheat  crop.  The  very 
soil  is  tired,  and  its  tillers  are  worn  out  by  the  hopeless 
effort  to  make  more  acres  of  wheat  spell  more  dollars. 

The  time  has  definitely  passed  when  wheat  can  carry 
all  the  overhead  of  an  average  American  farm,  supply 
the  family  of  the  owner  or  renter  with  money  to  buy  the 
food  supplies  for  the  year,  and  pay  the  cost  of  its  own 
production  and  marketing.  That  time  may  never  come 
again — certainly  it  will  not  until  the  United  States 
ceases  to  be  a  wheat  exporting  nation,  for  the  domestic 
price  is  based  on  the  world  price,  and  protective  meas¬ 
ures  are  proving  at  best  only  partially  effective  The 
American  farmer  cannot  successfully  compete  with  the 
cheap  land,  cheap  labor  and  water  transportation  of 
other  countries,  unless  he  can  take  a  large  part  of  the 
cost  of  operating  his  farm  off  his  wheat  crop 

There  is  no  necessity  for  experiments  of  any  sort _ 

economic,  political,  or  by  way  of  trying  out  new  crops 
or  new  farming  practices.  It  has  been  abundantly 
proven  that  this  very  region  to  which  the  condition's 
under  discussion  apply  is  susceptible  to  a  safe  system 
of  crop  diversification  and  live  stock  production. 

All  that  is>  needed  is  a  program,  generally  applied, 
which  will  bring  in  revenue  every  week  in  the  year  to 
supplement  the  wheat  check.  Poultry,  dairy  cows  and 
other  live  stock  wrill  do  this.  Such  a  program  will  pro¬ 
vide  12  months’  productive  employment  on  the  farm, 
instead  of  two.  The  resultant  lessened  production  of 
wheat  will  cause  an  increase  in  price,  in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 


for  success.  The  climate  seems  to  me  to  be  ideal 
that  the  levers  may  'be  operated  'by  ropes  from  the  for  egg  production,  and  I  know  my  hens  laid  very 
load.  At  any  rate  I  would  look  to  this  if  consider-  well  in  Southern  Florida.  They  must  have  shady 
ing  the  use  of  a  hoist.  The  one  we  put  in  several  runs,  for  the  long  hat  season  is  very  enervating  to 


Shingles  or  Roofing  for  Barn 

We  have  a  large  hip-roof  barn  that  must  have  new 
roof.  The  roof  boards  are  about  2  to  3  in.  apart. 
Which  would  be  cheaper  and  better,  to  take  the  roof 
boards  off  and  nut  them  together,  and  put  on  good  roof¬ 
ing.  or  reshingle  with  good  shingles?  Roofing  would 
cost  about  $3  per  roll;  shingles  about  $6  per  100  sq. 
ft.,  and  lumber  $45  per  1.000  ft.;  labor,  35  to  40c 
Pf,r  hour.  n.  D.  R. 

A  GOOD  grade  of  shingles  properly  applied 
makes  an  excellent  roof  where  the  pitch  is 
sufficiently  steep.  They  should  not  be  used  where 
the  pitch  is  flat,  especially  if  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
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Big,  Strong,  Durable,  Efficient 
RANGES,  Famous  for  Long  Life 
and  Faithful  Service-Since  1832 


UNUSUALLY  WELL  BUILT, 
with  roomy  ovens,  spacious  cook¬ 
ing  top,  large  firebox  and  reservoir, 
STEWART  RANGES  are 
especially  fine  for  the  farm  home. 


In  Use  Since  1859 

Blue  Store, 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"The  date  on  our  STEWART 
stove  is  1859.^  It  was  originally 
the  property'of  my  wife’s  grand¬ 
mother.  She  had  it  from  the 
time  it  was  made. 

I  have  used  it  for  the  past  34 
years.  Condition  is  good  :  lids 
slightly  warped  now.  There 
have  been  no  repairs  required 
with  the  exception  of  about  20 
years  ago  I  purchased  some  coal 
fixings.  My  wife  says  it  is  a 
good. baker. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  GEORGE  W  .[SMITH.” 


WHY  NOT  Put  one  of  these  fine  new  modem  Ranges  in 
YOUR  kitchen  NOW  ?  {  Prices  will  not  be  lower.  Think  of 
the  joy  and  happiness,  the  saving  of  work  and  of  fuel,  that 
will  be  yours  with  this  beautiful  new  range  in  your  home.  Visit  the 
nearest  STEWART  dealer  and  select  YOUR  range.  See  the  models  in 
Brown  and  Gray  Porcelain  Enamel  Finish  that  never  requires  blacking. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY 


Berry  Plants 


Strawberry  Plants  for  August 
and  fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and 
runner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit 
0  next  summer.  Raspberry,  Black¬ 

berry,  Dewberry,  Loganberry,  CJoceeberry.  Currant,  Grape 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Hop,  Horseradish  roots  for 
fall  planting. 

wii  pki  Delphinium,  Columbine,  Hoi- 

Flower  Plants  saw: 

Foxglove,  Gaillardia,  Hibis¬ 
cus.  Peony,  Phlox,  Hardy  Pink,  Hardv  Salvia,  Hardv  Car¬ 
nation.  Oriental  Poppy,  Sweet  William,  Wallflower,  and 
other  Hardy  Perennials,— the  kind  that  live  outdoors  all 
winter,  and  bloom  year  after  year ;  Roses,  Shrubs;  for 
summer  and  fall  planting. 

Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

5  000  flflfl  CABBAGE.  CAULIFLOWER 
J,UUV,UUU  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  CELERY  PUNTS 

Cabbage  (AH  Varieties!  $1.75  per  1,000  ;  5,000— $8.  Cauli¬ 
flower  (Snowball),  $4.50  per  1.000  ;  5.000— *20.  Brussels 
Sprouts.  *2.50  I>er  1,000  ;  5,000— *12.  Celery  (All  Varieties) 
*3  per  1,000  ;  5.000 — *12.  Cash  w  ith  order.  Send  for  List 
of  all  Pl'ints.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Orawer  269.  Marristown.  N.J 

APPLE  BARRELS 


J.  H.  BEAVER 


All  wood  hoops 
Esopus,  New  York 


TREES  and  PLANTS  Privet  hedging,  etc.,  di¬ 
rect  to  you  at  lower  priees  Large  assortment.  List  free. 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY.  Desk  1  29, Westminster, Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

I’ot  grown;  Howard  17,  S4  per  100.  Progressive 
Everbearing,  $5  GEO.  AIKEN.  Box  M,  Putney.  Vermont 


Junior  Six  Seed 


W HEAT,  extra, quality,  $3.25  per  bu. 
Freight  prepaid.  Daniel  J.  Carey.  Groton,  B.T. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Sow  our  North¬ 
ern-grown  Amer- 
icanSeed.  Plump, 

clean  and  hardy. 
Guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  Samples, 
Prices  and  new  Cat¬ 
alog  of  Farm  Seeds. 
Mention  this  paper. 


R.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


WATERPROOF  covers 


13  oz.  6x10  ft.,  waterproof,  *6.  Other 
sizes  pro  rata  priees.  Write  for  sam¬ 
ples.  State  size. 

W.  W.  STANLEY 

62  White  Str.et  -  New  York 


For  Sale-150-Acres  Farm  “  a  luolT 

Large  house  and  farm  buildings  Good  boarding 
section.  Price,  $12,000.  W.  M  PIERO,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 


PRINTING  !  Envelopes,  Letterheads,  Billheads,  Circulars. 
Write  needs.  Samples  free.  FRANKLIN,  PRESS,  B-22,  Milford,  N.H. 


/or  Seed 

from  crops 
of  as  high  as 
42  bu.  per  acre 


Sowing  such  vigorous,  healthy  seed  will  pay  you ! 
Cleaned  right— no  cockle,  rye,  garlic,  other  weeds. 
Low  cost  willsurprise  you.  Plain  guarantee— let  us 
explain.  Catalog  and  samples  free  'Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN. lnc..Landisville,Lanc.Co.,  Pa. 


little  heat  under  them,  as  water  will 
freeze  at  the  lower  end,  forming’  a  min¬ 
iature  dam  and  back  up  under  them, 
causing  a  leak.  As  the  roof  boards  are 
spaced  for  shingling,  I  would  advise  re¬ 
shingling,  as  the  labor  cost  of  repairing 
roof  as  you  suggest,  together  with  un¬ 
avoidable  waste,  would  be  high.  The 
heavy  grades  of  paper  will  permit  appli¬ 
cation  directly  over  the  old  shingles,  and 
this  might  be  done  in  your  case  if  desired. 

K.  H.  S. 


Summer  Meeting  at  Geneva 

The  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  held  their  Summer 
meeting  on  the  grounds  of  the  experiment 
station  at  Geneva,  August  1.  About  1,000 
growers  and  their  friends  were  in  at¬ 
tendance.  Speakers  of  note  spoke  in  the 
morning,  and  during  the  afternoon  tours 
of  inspection  were  made  of  the  station 
spraying  and  dusting  tests  and  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  variety  tests.  Director  R. 
W.  Thatcher  welcomed  the  growers  and 
spoke  of  the  recent  merger  of  the  Geneva 
station  with  the  College  of  Agricultural 
at  Ithaca.  C.  S.  Wilson  of  Ilall,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Mr.  R.  W.  McClure  of  Sy  racuse,  president 
of  the  Vegetable  Growers’  Association 
responded  to  Dr.  Thatcher,  pledging  the 
support  of  their  two  organizations  to  the 
station.  Dean  A.  R.  Mann  of  the  col¬ 
lege  at  Ithaca,  spoke  at  some  length  on 
the  merger  of  the  two  institutions  and 
cited  the  advantages  of  the  change.  He 
said  that  the  college  intended  to  back  the 
program  for  the  development  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Thatcher  last 
Summer  before  numerous  farmer  gather¬ 
ings.  Teter  G.  Ten  Eyck  of  Albany, 
member  of  Congress  and  an  officer  and 
director  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  made  a  strong  plea  for  organiza¬ 
tion  for  co-operation  among  farmers. 

Plans  for  the  apple  show  to  be  held  in 
New  York  City  in  November  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  T.  E.  Cross  of  Dagrangeville. 
Mr.  Cross  urged  each  grower  to  assume 
his  share  of  the  responsibility  for  making 
the  show  a  success  by  exhibiting  either 
as  an  individual  or  through  his  co-opera¬ 
tive.  More  than  50  growers  pledged  one 
or  more  barrels  of  apples  to  be  used  to 
give  each  boy  and  girl  who  attends  the 
apple  show  at  least  one  apple. 


Eastern  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society 

The  eastern  Summer  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 
at  Arlington,  August  4  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  so¬ 
ciety.  The  gathering  was  held  in  the  or¬ 
chard  of  Mr.  Hart  and  everything  was 
provided  for  the  convenience  and  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
society.  Excellent  were  refreshments 
served  in  the  interests  of  the  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege  endowment  fund. 

The  center  of  interest  was  the  new 
cold  storage  plant,  in  operation  for  the 
first  time,  with  a  capacity  estimated  at 
15,000  bbls.  A  n  automatic  ammonia  sys¬ 
tem  keeps  the  temperature  of  storage  at 
31  degrees  Fahrenheit.  When  the  tem¬ 
perature  rises  to  31%  or  32  degrees  the 
machinery  is  automatically  started.  The 
electrically  driven  deep  well  pump  de¬ 
livering  30  gallons  of  water  a  minute  at  a 
temperature  of  54  degrees,  cools  the  am¬ 
monia  as  it  is  compressed.  Of  course, 
the  principle  of  gas  refrigeration  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  a  gas  becomes  heated 
when  compressed  and  cools  upon  expand¬ 
ing — common  knowledge  in  these  days 
of  pneumatic  tires !  When  the  com¬ 
pressed  or  liquefied  ammonia  is  permitted 
to  expand  into  the  storage  pipes  it  be¬ 
comes  quite  cold  and  the  low  tempera¬ 
ture  desired  is  realized.  When  the  tem¬ 
perature  reaches  30%  degrees  the  ma¬ 
chinery  is  stopped.  The  insulating  ma¬ 
terial  is  cork  beneath  the  concrete  floor 
and  redwood  shavings  in  the  walls. 

The  speakers  of  the  afternoon  re¬ 
frained  from  any  lengthy  discourse,  and 
so  after  a  few  remarks  had  been  made 
on  the  apple  show  and  the  new  experi¬ 
mental  work  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  the 
gathering  began  a  tour  of  the  orchards  of 
Hart  &  Hubbard.  There  were  many  in¬ 
teresting  things  to  see,  from  the  Jona¬ 
thans  top-worked  to  Cortland,  the  cleft 
grafts  from  one-eye  cuttings,  the  “top- 
budded”  trees,  and  the  young  McIntosh 
block,  to  the  packing  shed  and  the  ’block 
of  trees  planted  30x30  which  are  kept 
in  hand  by  judicious  heading  back.  All 
those  who  attended  agreed  that  it  was  a 
most  profitable  as  well  as  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  outing.  H.  B.  T. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— J.  II.  Tre- 
goe,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  National 
Association  of  Credit  Men,  has  warned 
the  membership  that  the  tendency  in 
Europe  to  divide  large  estates  into  small 
farms  will  decrease  markets  for  Ameri¬ 
can  produce. 

Six  hundred  Danes,  Norwegians  and 
Swedes,  arrived  at  New  York.  June  6, 
by  the  Scandinavian-American  liner  Fred- 
erik  VIII,  bound  for  farming  lands  of 
the  middle  West.  Northwest  and  Canada, 
where  they  will  buy  farms. 

An  investigation  into  the  relation  of 
the  price  of  bread  and  flour  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Louis  Reed  Welzmiller,  Deputy  Commis- 
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sioner  of  the  New  York  City  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Markets.  Housewives  charge 
profiteering  by  bakers. 

OBITUARY.— Prof  Edward  J.  Wick- 
son,  editor  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
died  at  Berkeley,  Cal..  July  10.  He  was 
born  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  August  3, 
184S.  In  1878  Prof.  Wickson  joined'  the 
faculty  of  the  California  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  In  1905  he  became  dean  of  that 
college,  and  director  of  the  California 
Experiment  Station,  retiring  in  1913. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  six  children. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Aug.  21-23.  —  Society  of  American 
1  lonsts  annual  convention,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Aug.  27-Sept.  1.— Ohio  State  Fair,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Sept.  10-15. — New  York  State  Fair, 

SvrziPiKP  N  Y 

‘Sept.  17-20.— Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  annual  convention, 
Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  C  II 
Nissler,  secretary,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Sept.  26-28. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  fourteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oct.  5-13. — National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10-12.— International  Farm  Con¬ 
gress  of  America,  seventeenth  annual  ses¬ 
sion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

.  Nov.  27-Dec.  1. — Poultry  Show,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-15.  ■ — ■  North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show, 
Westwood,  N.  J. 

Jan.  23-27,  1924 — Poultry  Show,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  New  York  City, 
Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr,  Orr’s  Mills, 


Burbank  Plums  Do  Not  Bear 

I  have  several  Burbank  plum  trees 
which  blossom  full  every  year  and  then 
blight.  Neighbors  have  told  me  several 
remedies,  such  as  throwing  wood  ashes 
on  when  in  bloom,  and  one  said  that  they 
were  bark-bound.  I  split  the  bark,  but 
could  get  no  beneficial  result.  One  tree 
agent  said  that  I  needed  another  variety, 
and  I  got  that,  hut  it  is  too  young  to  blos¬ 
som.  The  trees  are  perfectly  healthy, 
but  have  been  doing  this  for  seven  years. 

Gardiner,  Me.  mbs.  w.  w. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  wood  ashes  or 
the  bark  splitting  would  help  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  your  trees.  The  trouble  seems  to 
be  one  of  improper  or  entire  lack  of  fer¬ 
tilization  of  the  flowers.  It  may  be  that 
frost  injury  prevents  the  setting  of  fruit 
by  injuring  the  tender  pistils  early  in  the 
season.  Rainy  weather  at  blooming  time 
will  wash  the  pollen  from  the  pistils  and 
result  in  unfertilized  blossoms.  Cross 
fertilization  is  an  important  considera¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  possible  that  you  are  near 
the  solution  of  your  difficulty,  since  you 
have  planted  another  variety.  H.  B.  T. 
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Soil  Tested 


Before  it  is  too  late  find  out  if  you 
have  sour  soil.  We  show  you  how. 

We  send  all  necessary  materials.  Same 
test  used  by  soil  experts.  FREE  — No 
obligation.  Write  today  for  catalog-price. 

HOLDEN 

lime  and  phosphate  distributor 

cures  sour  soil  at  low  cost.  Insures  bumper 
crops.  Spreads  lime,  phosphates,  all  fer¬ 
tilizers  1 ft.  wide  —twice  width  of  others. 
Cuts  work  and  time  in  half.  Fits 
any  end  gate  wagon  or  motor  truck. 

Handle  material  once.  Freight  cat  SPREADS 

to  field.  Write  for  latest  price. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO.  In< 

PEORIA,  D«pt.  229  ILL 


Kills 


aphis 

and  similar 
insects 


NICOTINE  SULPHATE 


Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 

114  E.l  6th  St.  New  York  City 


By  making  every  field  yield  100%. 
Brain!  Ditch!  Terrace!  Protect  soil 
from  washing.  The  low-priced  MARTIN 


DITCHES  and  TERRACES 

Cuts  new  ditches— cleans  old  ones  to  4  feet  deep. 
Open  or  tile  and  irrigation.  All-steel  adjustable,  reversible. 

Horses  or  tractor.  There’s  money 
in  the  ditching  business.  tO  DayS 
Trial.  Write  for  the  facta  today a 
OWENSBORO 

DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO..IIIO* 
Box  434  Owansboro,  Ky. 


\  of  | 
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AGENTS 

WANTED 


MAKE  BIU  MONEY 

Introducing  this  wonderful  new 
lamp.  Gives  soft,  brilliant  light; 
restful  to  eyes;  ideal  illumination. 
Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 
Clean,  odorless,  economical.  Burns 
96%  air,  4%  fuel.  Absolutely  safe. 
Lights  with  match.  10  0  times 
brighter  than  wick  lamps.  Patented. 
Greatest  improvement  of  age.  Table 
lamps,  hanging  lamps,  lanterns. 
Work  all  or  spare  time.  You  simply 
take  orders.  We  deliver  by  Parcel 
Post  end  do  collecting.  Com* 
missions  paid  same  day  you  take 
orders.  No  experience  necessary. 
Get  started  at  once.  Big  season 
now  on.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  special  agents  offer. 

SHE  AKRON  LAMP  CO, 

668  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  0. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  -;-  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  -in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Control  of  Wheat  Smut 

There  are  two  kinds  of  smut  on  wheat. 
The  common  stinking  smut  which  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  smut  spores  being  con¬ 
tained  within  the  grain,  is  controlled  by 
the  formalin  treatment.  The  other,  or 
loose  smut,  is  characterized  by  visible 
black  spore-masses  which  sometimes  cov¬ 
er  the  entire  head.  Since  the  fungus  of 
the  latter  winters  within  the  seed,  the 
formalin  treatment  will  not  reach  it,  and 
some  other  means  of  control  must  be 
employed.  The  hot-water  treatment  is 
used  largely  for  this  purpose.  Write  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington  for  full  and  def¬ 
inite  information  about  the  control  of 
these  troubles.  They  have  bulletins 
which  treat  the  subject  fully.  H.  b.  t. 


A  Seed  Crop  and  Rats 

Lord  Howe  Island  appears  on  the  map 
as  a  tiny  speck  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
lying  about  520  miles  northeast  of 
Sydney,  Australia.  It  is  a  volcanic  island, 
surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  but  it  has 
been  favored  with  a  crop  monopoly  that 
has  supported  its  inhabitants — less  than 
200 — and  made  it  very  important  to  the 
florist  trade.  It  is  the  native  home  of 
two  palms,  commonly  known  as  Iventia, 
but  correctly  called  Howea,  that  are 
grown  in  enormous  quantities  for  florist 
use.  These  palms  are  grown  from  seed, 
and  as  the  seed  ripened  profusely  on  Lord 
Howe  Island,  and’  very  litt,le  anywhere 
else,  the  trade  has  continued  to  derive  its- 
supply  from  the  island,  by  way  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  growers  in  this  country  being  large 
buyers.  Now  it  appears  that  this  crop  is 
threatened  with  annihilation  in  a  very 
curious  way. 

Some  time  ago  a  vessel  was  wrecked 
upon  the  reefs  around  the  shore,  and 
from  the  wreck  a  number  of  rats  escaped 
to  the  island.  First  these  rats  attacked 
the  nests  of  native  birds  nesting  on  the 
ground,  destroying  the  eggs,  and  prac¬ 
tically  exterminating  some  species.  Then 
they  turned  their  attention  to  Iventia 
seeds.  These  seeds  do  not  ripen  the  first 
season  they  form,  but  require  three  years 
to  become  fully  mature,  when  they  are 
quite  hard.  The  rats  eat  the  seed  when 
in  the  milk  stage,  and  the  gradual  failure 
of  the  crop  has  now  reduced  the  islanders 
to  such  penury  that  they  are  asking  the 
Australian  government  for  aid.  It  is  a 
strange  situation  when  a  shipwreck  on  a 
faraway  Pacific  island  seriously  affeets 
the  American  florist  trade.  The  first  step 
to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  Kentia 
seed  crop  will  be  the  suppression  of  the 
rats,  which  is  a  difficult  problem.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  some  years  ago  the 
mongoose  was  introduced  into  Jamaica, 
to  control  the  destructive  cane  rat,  with 
the  result  that  this  little  rat-killer  be¬ 
came  even  a  greater  nuisance  than  the 
original  vermin.  It  is  probable  that  both 
climate  and  lack  of  organized  efforts  of 
control  have  contributed  to  this  rat 
plague. 


Plums  Pitless  and  Worthless 

I  am  sending  you  a  sample  of  plums 
from  a  tree  in  my  yard.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  cause  of  their  being  pitless  and  worth¬ 
less?  I  have  several  of  these  trees. 

West  Burlington,  N.  Y.  G.  E.  E. 

The  plum  that  you  sent  was  suffering 
from  the  attacks  of  brown  rot  and  from 
curculio  injury.  The  stone  was  present, 
but  the  kernel  inside  was  shrunken  and 
abortive.  The  former  two  troubles  would 
account  for  the  plums  being  “worthless,” 
though  spraying  with  lime-sulphur  and 
arsenate  of  lead  early  in  the  season  when 
the  shucks  are  off  the  young  fruits  and 
again  two  or  three  weeks  later  will  hold 
both  insect  and  disease  very  largely  in 
check.  Plums  usually  bloom  heavily  and 
frequently  set  light.  In  some  cases  the 
light  set  is  due  to  self-sterility,  yet  most 
Domestica  plums  are  self-fertile  in  the 
Eastern  States.  The  most  common  rea¬ 
son  for  poor  set,  bad  dropping  and  abortive 
seed  is  poor  weather  at  blooming  time. 
It  has  been  shown  that  wet  weather  at 
blooming  time  and  cold  temperature  will 
result  in  poor  pollination  and  fertiliza¬ 
tion  and  consequent  abortive  kernels  and 
poor  set.  h.  b.  t. 


Foreman  :  “Yes,  I’ll  give  ye  a  job 
sweepin’  an’  keepin’  the  plfice  clean.” 
“But  I’m  a  college  graduate.”  “Well, 
then,  maybe  ye  better  start  on  somethin’ 
Simpler.” — Life. 


Built  to  Give  You 
Lasting  Satisfaction 

When  you  put  a  heater  under  your  house,  you 
want  to  be  sure  it  will  do  its  job  well,  and  keep  on 
doing  it  well,  not  for  a  short  time,  but  for  many 
years  to  come.  That’s  the  only  kind  that  gives 
permanent  satisfaction. 

The  Onepipe  is  a  durable,  substantially  built  heater. 
For  instance,  the  radiator  is  in  one  continuous  piece 
without  a  joint ;  the  ashpit  also  is  in  one  piece.  Its 
dome  and  feed  chute,  taken  together,  are  in  one 
solid  piece.  All  unnecessary  joints  are  eliminated. 
Every  part  is  properly  designed  and  accurately 
-fitted.  That’s  why  it  stands  up  for  a.  lifetime  of 
thorough  going,  dependable  heating  satisfaction. 

It  burns  any  fuel  ordinarily  used  for  heating  purposes,  with 
great  economy.  That  is  proved  every 
winter  in  thousands  of  homes  where 
its  comforts  are  enjoyed  year  after  year. 

Choose  an  International  Onepipe  and 
you’ll  get  results  that  will  make  you 
more  satisfied  with  your  choice,  year 
after  year.  Send  for  booklet. 

We  make  all  standard  types  of  heaters  for 
Warm  Air,  Steam,  Vapor  Steam,  Hot  Water 
and  Onepipe  Heating.  We  are  therefore  with¬ 
out  prejudice  in  favor  of  any  one  type.  If  you 
are  interested  in  the  Onepipe  method  of  heating, 
send  _foY  special  catalog. 

If  interested  in  other  types 
send  for  our  booklet, 

“International  Heaters,” 
which  tells  all  about  the 
advantages  of  each  one, 
and  how  to  get  the  best 
results  in  your  home. 


at  the  jigiVof  good  heating 

HTER1WIOH/L 

HEATERS 


Long-Time  Farm  Loans 

This  Bank  has  loaned  to  the  farmers  in  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  over  $25,000,000  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  them  over  $137,000  in  dividends. 

If  you  operate  your  own  farm  or  intend  to  purchase  a  farm,  we  are 
prepared  to  make  a  long-time,  easy-payment  loan.  Interest  at  5'/2 %. 
Payments  semi-annually.  Loans  run  for  33  years  but  can  be  paid  at 
borrowers’  option  any  time  after  5  years.  Local  representative  in 
every  district. 

Look  ahead!  If  you  will  need  a  loan  this  season  write  now  for  information. 

The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
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Market 


News 


Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

At  this  season  of  the  year  carlot  re¬ 
ceipts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  make  up 
a  very  small  proportion  of  what  passes 
through  the  regular  channels  of  trade. 
Some  fruits  are  coming  from  the  South 
and  West  but  with  the  exception  of  let¬ 
tuce,  potatoes  and  onions,  there  are  very 
few  vegetables  now  being  received  from 
other  than  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey- 
New  York  State  has  shipped  fully  as 
much  lettuce  this  season  as  a  year  ago, 
the  acreage  being  somewhat  larger,  but 
for  the  past  week  it  has  met  a  weak  and 
low-priced  market  in  Philadelphia ;  best 
selling  on  the  sixth  up  to  65c  a  crate  of 
t  wo  dozen  heads.  Georgia  had  a  good 
crop  of  peaches,  the  shipments  about 
equalling  those  of  last  year,  and  up  to 
within  about  a  week  the  Georgia  peaches 
controlled  the  market.  During  the  past 
week  the  supply  of  New  Jersey  Carman 
peaches,  of  which  there  is  a  good  sized 
crop,  has  increased  and  have  affected  the 
market  on  the  Southern  peaches,  in  fact 
late  in  the  week  supplies  were  so  heavy 
that  the  market  was  practically  demora¬ 
lized.  only  the  best  bringing  50  to  75c 
per  %  bushel  basket  and  poor  stock  was 
not  wanted.  Georgia  peaches,  which  are 
later  varieties,  however,  held  up  to  $2.25 
to  $3.00  per  6-basket  carrier,  or  24 
quarts.  There  was  some  accumulation 
of  North  and  South  Carolina  water¬ 
melons  in  the  freight  yards,  due  to  then- 
slow  sale.  The  movement  on  onions  lias 
been  rather  light,  but  prices  held  fairly 
steady,  best  Massachusetts  yellow  onions 
selling  around  $3  per  100-pound  sack. 
The  New  Jersey  onion  crop  w-as  only 
about  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s  yield, 
consequently  shipments  have  been  about 
half  as  heavy  as  a  year  ago.  Canta¬ 
loupes  have  been  coming  from  many 
States  but  principally  from  California 
and  from  the  'States  north  of  South  Car¬ 
olina  to  Pennsylvania.  There  lias  been 
an  exceptionally  heavy  supply  of  nearby 
produce  during  the  past  few  days,  and 
the  market  to  all  appearances  has  been 
fairly  overloaded.  Only  the  good  apples 
have  been  moving,  so  much  poor  stuff  be¬ 
ing  around  that  the  trade  would  not  take 
hold  of  it.  Starrs  and  William  S.  Early 
Reds  were  the  best  sellers,  No.  1  rang¬ 
ing  from  60  to  90c  per  %  bushel  basket. 
Lima  beans  dropped  about  a  dollar  to 
$1  to  $1.25  per  %  bushel  basket.  Toma¬ 
toes  have  sold  fairly,  also  beets  and  car¬ 
rots  which  were  in  light  supply..  Pota¬ 
toes  have  declined  a  little,  Virginia  stock 
selling  around  $5  a  barrel  but  carlot  re¬ 
ceipts  were  rather  light  due  to  increased 
supplies  of  trucked-in  potatoes,  which 
average  $1  per  %  bu.  or  a  little  better 
for  No.  1  potatoes.  Quite  a  number  of 
cucumbers  were  received  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  the  squash  acreage  in  that  State 
is  larger  than  usual.  Sweet  peppers 
have  been  selling  a  little  under  $1  per 
%  bushel  basket,  and  hot  peppers  brought 
up  to  $1.25  a  'basket.  Some  York  State 
peas  ranged  from  $1.50  to  $2  a  bushel 
on  the  sixth,  while  New  Jersey  string 
beans  sold  at  from  50  to  75c  per  % 
bushel,  and  limas  65c  to  $1.25  a  20- 
quart  basket,  while  a  few  Maryland  and 
Delaware  lima  beans  brought  $1  to  $1.25 
a  bushel  hamper. 

EGGS  AND  FOULTRY 

Eggs  received  during  the  month  of 
J  une  via  common  carriers  amounted  to 
about  196,000  cases,  according  to  govern¬ 
ment  reports,  the  report  for  July  showing 
a  decrease  of  nearly  65,000  cases.  Many 
of  the  States,  including  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  and  Ohio,  which  supply  Phila¬ 
delphia  with  considerable  quantities  of 
eggs,  shipped  only  about  half  the  amount 
in  July  as  in  June.  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  showed  a  decrease  of  about  7,- 
000  cases  and  Maryland  was  about  1.000 
eases  short.  Illinois  was  the  only  State 
showing  any  material  increase,  supply¬ 
ing  nearly  33, (KM)  cases  of  eggs  or  nearly 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  for  the 
month  of  July.  The  decrease  in  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh  eggs  causes  a  scarcity  of  the 
tiner  qualities  and  during  the  past  week 
the  market  advanced  2c,  to  32c  a  dozen 
on  nearby  and  Western  extra  firsts. 
Plenty  of  poor  quality  eggs  were  offered 
which  found  a  dull  market  at  irregular 
values,  seconds  selling  down  to  24c  a 
dozen.  The  government  preliminary  re¬ 
port  for  the  United  States  on  cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  of  eggs  for  August  1  is  10,- 
390,000  cases,  showing  an  increase  since 
July  1  of  182,000  cases  and  an  excess 
over  a  year  ago  of  229.000  cases.  This 
five-year  average  is  reported  at  7,811.000 
cases  or  nearly  2.500.000  cases  less  than 
the  present  holdings. 

There  seems  to  have  been  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  demand  for  live  poultry  but  while 
offerings  have  not  been  large  they  have 
been  equal  to  the  demand.  No  import¬ 
ant  change  developed,  fancy  fat  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls  selling  at  the  highest  prices, 
27  to  28c  a  pound,  mixed  breeds  bringing 
about  lc  under  with  fancy  White  Leg¬ 
horns  averaging  21c  a  pound,  and  poor 
stock  selling  as  low  as  17c  a  pound.  Like¬ 
wise  the  Plymouth  Rock  broilers  found 
favor  over  all  competitors  and  the  heavier 
birds.  2  pounds  or  over,  brought  36  to 
38c.  mixed  colors  bringing  28  to  35c  as  to 
quality  with  Leghorns  selling  lower.  Fat. 
white  Pekin  ducks  were  steadily  held  at 


22  to  24c  a  pound.  The  dressed  poultry 
market  was  also  quiet,  fresh  killed  fowl, 
barreled  packed,  4  to  5  pounds,  selling 
moderately  at  28c.  Broiling  chickens 
ranged,  38  to  43c  a  pound  all  week  under 
moderate  demands,  while  nearby  duck¬ 
lings  were  quoted  24  to  25c  a  pound. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  has  been  a  firm  one, 
very  little  old  hay  of  desirable  quality 
was  available  and  prices  advanced  to  $27 
a  ton  for  No.  1  Timothy.  Some  new  hay 
has  been  coming  in  in  small  lots  selling 
from  $21  to  $24  a  ton  as  to  quafity. 
Light  clover  mixed  was  quoted  at  $25  a 
ton  for  the  best  and  rye  straw  held  steady 
at  $23  a  ton.  n.  tv.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  S-14e ;  hamburg,  lb., 
20c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c ;  round 
steak,  lb.,  24c;  sirloin  steak,  lb..  25c; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb..’  30; 
pork  chops,  lb..  25  to  28c;  woodchuck,  lb., 
30c;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  30c;  6  weeks  old 
pigs,  each,  $6 ;  milk  goats,  each,  $25. 

Live  poultry — Chickens,  lb..  30c;  fowls, 
lb.,  31c;  geese,  lb.,  32c;  ducks,  lb.,  32c; 
broilers,  lb.,  38c. 

Dressed  poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  35c; 
fowls,  lb.,  36c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  broilers, 
lb..  42c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  35c ;  duck  eggs,  42c ; 
milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  goats  milk, 
qt..  25c. 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  46c- ; 
best  dairy,  lb.,  45c;  cheese,  cream,  lb., 
32c;  cottage  cheese,  lb..  5c. 

Apples,  qt.,  10c;  asparagus,  bunch, 
12c ;  beans,  lb.,  10c ;  beets,  green,  bunch, 
5c;  cabbage,  white,  lb..  5c ;  carrots,  lb., 
4c;  celery,  bunch,  15c;  cucumbers,  6  for 
25c ;  cauliflower,  lb..  20c ;  kale,  peek, 
20c ;  lettuce,  large  heads.  5c ;  new  onions, 
bunch,  5c ;  onions,  lb.,  6c ;  new  potatoes, 
peck,  55c;  potatoees,  old.  bushel,  $1.40; 
peppers,  doz.,  25c;  radishes,  bunch,  5c; 
rhubarb,  lb.,  5c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ; 
spinach,  peck,  20c ;  tomatoes,  lb..  18c ; 
vegetable  oysters,  bunch.  10c ;  green  peas, 
qt..  10c ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  25c ;  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  qt..  35c;  black  raspberries,  qt., 
22c;  long  blackberries,  qt.,  20c;  currants, 
qt.,  12c;  goose  berries,  qt.,  12c  j  cherries, 
sweet,)  qt.,  20c ;  soup.  qt..  12c. 

Bread,  loaf,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  maple 
sugar,  lb..  35c;  popcorn.  3  pounds,  25c; 
walnuts,  qt..  15c;  clover  honey,  card.  22c: 
extracted.  18c;  apple  vinegar,  gal.,  35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Fork,  light,  lb..  11  to  12c;  heavy,  lb., 
9  to  10c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  14c;  mutton, 
lb..  20  to  25c;  lamb,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  25c  ;  spring, 
lb.,  30  to  35c;  broilers,  lb.,  25  to  30c; 
fowls,  lb.,  24  to  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 
guinea  hens,  each,  75c  to  $1. 

Dressed  poultry — Ducks,  lb..  45  to  50c; 
spring  ducks,  lb.,  50  to  60c;  broilers,  lb- 
55  to  65c ;  fowls,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  geese, 
lb..  40  to  50c;  rabbits,  lb.,  40c. 

Butter,  lb..  55  to  60c ;  eggs,  35  to  3Sc ; 
duck  eggs,  40  to  45c ;  Italian  cheese,  lb- 
35  to  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $2  to  $3.50 ;  apricots,  crate. 
$5;  currants,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4;  qt.,  12 
to  15c;  gooseberries,  qt..  12*4c;  red  rasp¬ 
berries.  qt.,  30  to  40c ;  mulberries,  qt., 
25c;  black  raspberries,  crate  ^$5  to  $6; 
black  raspberries,  qt,.,  20  to  25c ;  Colum¬ 
bia  berries,  crate,  $6  to  $7  ;  huckleberries, 
qt-  25c;  crate.  $7  to  $8;  long  black¬ 
berries,  qt-  25c;  peaches,  qt..  10c. 

Beans,  bu„  $3.50  to  $5 ;  string,  bu..  75c 
to  $1.25 ;  beet  greens,  bu.,  50c ;  beets,  doz. 
bunches.  25  to  30c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
50c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches.  30  to 
35c ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $2.50  to  $3 ; 
celery’,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.75;  corn, 
doz.  ears.  30  to  35c ;  endive,  doz.  heads, 
50c ;  garlic,  lb-  10c ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to 
75c ;  per  cap,  25c ;  lettuce.  Boston,  doz. 
heads ;  25  to  50c ;  Iceberg,  doz.  beads ; 
$1.75 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  82 ;  onions, 
green,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  35c;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches.  50c;  peas.  bu..  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  potatoes,  new.  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.00; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  35c ;  summer 
squash,  per  doz..  75c  to  $1 ;  turnips,  doz. 
bunches.  40c;  tomatoes,  qt..  30c;  bu.,  $8 
to  $9.50. 

Hay.  No.  1.  ton.  $20  to  $22;  No.  2. 
$18;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17;  wheat,  bu.. 
$1  35 ;  oats.  60c ;  corn  ;  95c  ;  buckwheat, 
per  100  lbs-  $2. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  15  to  19c ; 
forequarters,  lb..  10  to  13c;  hindquart¬ 
ers,  lb..  20  to  25c :  dressed  hogs,  light, 
lb..  11  to  12*4<G  heavy,  lb..  9  to  10c; 
spring  lamb,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  yearling 
lambs,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  mutton,  lb..  12  to 
14c ;  veal.  lb..  18  to  20c. 

lave  poultry — Broilers,  lb-  28  to  38c; 
stags,  lb..  12  to  15e ;  fowls,  lb-  18  to  24c; 
old  roosters.  lb„  12c ;  guinea  fowl.  each. 
30  to  50c;  nigeons,  each.  15  to  20c  ;  ducks, 
lb..  20  to  33c;  geese,  lb-  IS  to  22c;  rab¬ 
bits.  live,  pr..  50  to  60c. 

Rutter,  country,  crock,  lb-  30  to  35c; 
eggs.  32  to  35c. 

Currants,  red.  lb-  8  to  10c;  black,  lb- 
9  to  10c;  gooseberries.  lb„  13  to  15c; 
raspberries,  black,  crate,  $6  to  $6.50’  ner 
qt„  18  to  20c;  rad*  pt«,  12  to  15c;  Shaf¬ 


fer  berries,  crate,  $4.25  to  $4.75 ;  water¬ 
melons,  each,  25  to  50c. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  cab¬ 
bage,  home  grown,  doz.  heads.  75  to  85c; 
cucumbers,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches.  20  to  25c;  green  peppers,  peck, 
90c  to  $1  ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads.  25  to  30c ; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  pota¬ 
toes,  new,  bu.,  $1.85  to  $2 ;  romaine,  doz. 
heads.  25  to  30c ;  radishes,  basket,  75c 
to  $1;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c; 
summer  squash,  per  doz.,  85c  to  $1 ;  sweet 
corn.  doz.  ears,  25  to  35c;  tomatoes,  peek. 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  wax  beans.  14-qt.  basket, 
75  to  85c ;  green  beans,  basket.  75  to  85c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $5  50;  white  marrow.  $7.50;  red 
kidney,  $5.50;  white  kidney,  $7.50;  pea, 
$5;  medium.  $5;  yellow  eye,  $5.50;  im¬ 
perials.  $5.50. 

Hides,  No.  1,  steers,  6c ;  No.  2.  5c ; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1,  6c;  No.  2,  5c; 
bulls  and  stags,  5c ;  horse  hides,  each 
$2  to  $3 ;  sheep,  each,  75c  to  $2.50 ;  calf 
skins.  No.  1.  11c;  No.  2.  10c;  wool, 
fleece,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  unwashed,  medium, 
40  to  45c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  old,  $1.08  to  $lt10 ;  new, 
95c  to  $1 ;  corn,  shelled,  bu-  $1.05  to 
$1.06;  oats,  bu..  52c;  rye,  70  to  75c. 

Hay,  new.  No.  1.  Timothy.  $16  to  $20; 
clover,  ton,  $15 ;  old.  No.  1.  Timothy, 
$22 ;  mixed,  $17  to  $20 ;  straw’,  oat,  $14 
to  $16 ;  wdieat,  $14  to  $16 ;  rye,  $18  to 
$20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Very  warm  and  very  dry,  but  produce 
markets  pretty  steady,  with  supply  good. 
It  must  rain  more  somewhere  than  here, 
for  July  broke  the  record  for  dryness 
and  August  is  about  rainless. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  higher;  creamery,  39  to  47c; 
dairy,  30  to  34c;  crocks.  27  to  34c;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  25c.  Cheese,  firm  ;  new  daisies 
and  flats,  24  to  25c  ;  longhorns.  25  to  26c  ; 
Limburger,  31  to  33c;  Swiss  30  to  31c. 
Eggs,  steady;  hennery.  32  to  35c;  State 
and  Western  candled.  27  to  32c ;  no 
storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  fair ;  turkeys,  34  to 
42c;  fowl,  22  to  30c;  chickens,  18  to  32c; 
broilers,  40  to  48c ;  capons.  36  to  40c ; 
old  roosters.  17  to  18c ;  ducks,  24  to  25c. 
Live  poultry,  steady  ;  turkeys,  25  to  30c ; 
fowls.  20  to  25c ;  broilers,  22  to  26c ; 
chickens,  27  to  30c ;  old  roosters.  15  to 
16c;  ducks,  25  to  28c;  geese,  19  to  20c; 
pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady  ;  Red  Williams,  bu..  $2 
to  $3;  Astrachan.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  home 
grown,  $2  to  $2.50.  Potatoes,  easy ; 
Southern,  bbl-  $4.50  to  $6;  home  grown, 
bu-  $1.75  to  $2;  sw’eets.  hamper.  $2.50 
to  $2.75. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

reaches,  quiet ;  Georgia  Belle.  $2  25  to 
$2.76;  Carman.  Elberta.  $3.25  to  $3.50. 
Melons,  quiet;  cantaloupes.  Cal.,  crate.  $4 
to  $4.50;  Arizona  flats.  $2  to  $2.25; 
honeydews.  $2  to  $2.50 ;  watermelons, 
each,  20  to  90c. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  fair;  Cal.  Bartletts,  box.  $2  to 
$3.  Plums,  steady ;  Cal-  box.  $2.25  to 
$3.  Cherries,  scarcer ;  sour.  4-qt.  basket. 
60  to  75c;  sw’eet.  90c  to  $1.25.  Currants, 
quiet;  red.  qt-  12  to  15c;  black.  10  to 
13c.  Raspberries,  firm ;  red,  qt.,  25  to 
30c;  black.  13  to  15c;  blackberries,  crate. 
$4.50  to  $6 ;  huckleberries,  12-qt.  basket, 
$3  to  $3.50. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  steady  ;  white,  kidney,  marrow, 
ewt.,  $9  to  $11;  red  kidney,  $8  to  $9; 
pea,  medium,  $7  to  $7.50.  Onions,  steady ; 
Texas,  crate.  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Egyptian. 
$4.25  to  $4.75;  home  grown,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  heets.  doz. 
bunches.  30  to  35c ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches. 
25  to  30c ;  cabbage,  home  grown,  doz..  $2 
to  $3;  Southern,  crate.  $2  to  $2.75;  cauli- 
flov’er.  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  celery,  box,  $1.25 
to  $2;  corn,  doz.  ears.  25  to  40c:  cu¬ 
cumbers.  home  grown,  doz..  $1  to.  $1.75; 
egg  plant,  doz..  $2  to  $2.50 ;  endive,  doz  . 
50  to  75c;  lettuce,  box..  $1  to  $1.25; 
green  onions,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches.  40  to  50c ;  peas, 
hag-  $2  to  $3 ;  peppers,  hamper.  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  pie  plant,  doz.  bunches.  15  to 
25c;  spinach,  bu..  75c  to  $1;  Rummer 
souash.  hampev.  $1.75  to  $2.25;  rad’shes. 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c ;  tomatoes,  home 
growm.  20-lb.  basket.  $2  to  $2.75;  turnips, 
white,  bn.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  yellow’,  doz., 
90c  to  $1. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet;  new  white  comb.  20  to 
23c;  dark.  10  to  12c.  Maple  products, 
inactive ;  sugar,  lb-  10  to  18c ;  syrup,  gal., 
$1  to  $1.25. 

FEED 

Hay.  dull;  Timothy,  bulk.  ton..  $15  to 
$18;  clover  mixed.  $15  to  $16;  rye  straw. 
$13  to  $14;  oat  and  wheat  straw.  $11  to 
$12.  Wheat  bran,  car  loto.  ton.  $20.50; 
middlings.  $25.50 :  red  dog.  $38 ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  $41.75 ;  oil  meal,  $42 ;  hom¬ 


iny,  $36;  gluten.  $43; 
rye  middlings,  $31.50. 


oat  feed,  $11.50 ; 
j.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  prices  for  August  Class  1 
fluid  milk.  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 
zone.  $2.43  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2.  for 
cream  and  ice  cream,  $2.05. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.43@$0.44 

Good  to  choice . 39@  .42 

Low’er  grades  . 34@  .36 

Dairy,  best . 42@  .43 

Common  to  good . 33  @  .39 

Packing  stock  . 29@  .32 

CHEESE 

Fresh  specials  . $0.26  @$0.2614 

Average  run . 23%  @  .24 

Skims  . 10  @  .17 

Utica  market .  .22 

•  EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy  .  .  .  . $0.48@$0.50 

Medium  to  good  . 38@  .44 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best  . .  .42@  .44 

Gathered,  best . 34@  .36 

Common  to  good . 22@  ,2s 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs . $6.25@$6.50 

Red  kidney  .  7.00@  7.50 

AVhite  kidney  .  8.25@  8.75 

Yellow  eye  .  7.00@  7.75 

Live  Boultry 

Fowls,  lb . $0.22@$0.26 

Spring  broilers  . 26@  .33 

Roosters  . 14@  .15 

Geese  . 13  (D)  .16 

Ducks,  Spring . 25@  .26 

DRESSED  BOULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . $0.40@$0.42 

Common  to  good . 30 @  .35 

Broilers,  best,  lb . 43 @  .44 

Fair  to  good . 35@  .42 

Fowls  ...• . 20@  .30 

Roosters!  . *. ..' . 14@  .19 

pucks  . 20  (!/'  .25 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  6.5'0@  8.50 

9  to  10  lbs . 5.50@  6.50 

b  to  8  lbs . 2.75@  5.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $  0.50@$  2.75 

Blackberries,  qt . 12@  .IS 

Huckleberries,  qt . 12@  50 

Cherries,  qt . 10@  .20 

Peaches,  Georgia,  crate  . .  2.00(1/'  3.50 

Jersey,  crate . 75@  1.50 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate  . .  .  1.50@  3  00 

Watermelons,  car . 150.00@300.00 

VEGETABLES 

Peets-  bu . $0.75@$2.00 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  1.00(1/)  1.50 

Cabbage,  bbl . 2.00(1/)  3.00 

Parsley,  bu . 75@  1.25 

Peas,  bu.  basket  .  2.00 (a)  2.50 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.25(D)  2.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 25@  1  50 

Onions,  bu . .  1.25@  2  75 

Peppers,  bu.  . 75@  3  0() 

Radishes,  bu .  1.50@  3.00 

Sweet  corn,  bbl . 2.00(1/)  3.50 

Spinach  bu . 50@  1.75 

Squash,  bu . 50(a)  l.(K) 

String  beans,  bu . 75@  2  25 

Rhubarb.  100  bunches . 2.00@  3  00 

Tomatoes.  6-till  crate  .  1.50(1/)  2  50 

Turnips,  bbl . 2.00(D)  2.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Watercress,  100  bunches  ..  2.50 

Botatoes 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl.  . $2.50@$4.59 

Long  Island,  bbl . 4.00@  4.50 

Sw’eet  potatoes,  bbl . 6.00@  7.50 

Live  stock 

Steers,  100  lbs . $8.25@11  25 

Hulls  .  5.50(D)  6.00 

Gows  . .  1.50(D)  5.00 

Calves,  best  . 12.00(D)14.00 

Lower  grades  .  5.00@  9.00 

Sheep .  4.00(a)  C  -0 

Hambs  . 8.00@13.25 

H°f>s  .  6.50@  8.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW’ 

Hay-No.  1  Timothy  . .  .$29.00@$30..00 

Ho.  2  .  26.00@  28.00 

Ho.  3  .  22.00@  24.00 

New  hay  .  20.00@  26.00 

Straw’— Rye  .  22.00@  24.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt .  .14 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . jo 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt .  TO 

Certified,  qt . .28 

Certified,  pt .  '17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 30 

Butter,  best  . $0.50@$0  52 

Cheese . . 32@  .37 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls  . 

Broilers.  Ib . 

Turkeys,  lb . . 

Potatoes,  lb.  . 

Onions,  lb . 

Letuce.  head  . 


.50  (o' 
.35  @ 
.35  @ 
.60@ 
.48(D) 
.Ol  @ 
.05@ 
.10@ 


.5o 

.45 

.45 

.65 

.50 

.06 

.10 

.15 


“Who  is  Thomas  A.  Edison?”  “He’s 
the  man  that  invented  the  phonograph  to 
keep  us  awake,  so  we  would  stay  up  all 
night  using  his  electric  lights.”— Judge. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


“Some  few  years  ago  I 
bought  a  Peerless  equipped 
with  Goodyear  Cords. 
These  tires  gave  me  over 
three  years  of  daily  service. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  better  tire  made  than 
Goodyear.”  —  W.  H. 
Brown,  Americus,  Ga. 


“Two  of  the  Goodye 
Cord  Tires  on  our  Oldf 
mobile  were  put  on  t 
spare  bracket  after  16jt 
miles,  when  my  husljf 
started  on  a  long  trip ^ 
Canada;  the  other®' 
have  now  gone  1 
miles.  This  milea 
eludes  mud  and  i 
other  bad  road  condi 
—  Mrs.  W.  Heimic|s 
Brunswick ,  N.  J . 


"In  August,  1920,  I  pur-  "I  have  been  using  Good- 
chased  a  new  Studebaker 


equipped^ 
Cord 

19 


dyear 


year  Cord  Tires  with  the 
beveled  All-WeatherTread 
on  my  Nash  for  the  past 
8,200  miles,  and  figure  they 
,  are  far  above  the  average 
/^^X'thes  that  can  be  bought.”’. 
f  .-Clyde  C.  Smith,  Me-, 

\°nzie,  Tenn. 

o  o 

jhave  driven  my  Buick 
\n  21,000  miles,  over 
jroads,  through  ice  and 
.  in  winter,  and  still 
two  of  the  original 
■ear  Cord  Tires  w'ith 
leveled  All-Weather 
‘■.and  they  look  as  if 
Vould  go  at  least 
,r  3,000  miles  yet. 
■er  two  went  13,500 
f||§,nd  14,382  miles. 

H  )  beat  it?” — Louis 
h, Haoer straw, N .  Y. 

Al 


THE  satisfaction  delivered  users  by  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  is  proverbial. 

That  satisfaction  now  is  deeper  and  more  intense  than  ever  before. 
The  brilliant  performance  of  the  new  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  with  the 
beveled  All-Weather  Tread  is  the  reason.  Read  what  these  typical 
Goodyear  users  say,  then  ask  yourself  if  the  tires  that  are  good  enough 
to  win  such  enthusiastic  approval  are  not  the  tires  you  want  on  your  car. 


Copyright  1923,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 


"Since  equipping  I 
iliac  with  a  set  of  G] 
Cord  Tires  with 
eled  All-Weather 
have  driven  it  abou 
miles  in  all  kinds  of] 
er  and  over  all  k1 
roads.  The  tires  are’ 
good  condition,  and 
from  all  appearance 
me  another  6,000  to 
miles. ’’-Edward  C. 
Bloomington ,  III. 


“  I  have  driven  my  Stud 
baker  15,448  miles  on  th 
same  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 
with  the  beveled  All- 
WeatherTread  with  which 
it  came  equipped,  and  they 
are  still  good  for  a  few 
thousand  more.”^ — H.  F. 
Bechler,  Chicago ,  III. 


ttv^MWa&j J/, JP.  *y.gvear 

Cora^B^JPW^et  been 
off  the  rim.” — Henry  H. 
Dinneen,  Baltimore ,  Md. 


jfny  Scripps-Booth 
v’s  a  Goodyear  Cord 
i th  the  beveled  All- 
er  Tread  that  has 
3,000  miles  and  is 
oing.” — C.W.  Estes, 
ant,  Ala. 


have  two  Goodyear 
_  d  Tires  that  came  as 
ginal  equipment  on  my 
/lick  sedan  and  have 
iin  over  23,000  miles.” — 
/Harry  R.  Dix,  Lowell, 
'Mass. 

o  o 

“Would  you  be  interested 
in  an  old  Goodyear  casing, 
with  the  proper  affidavit 
that  it  had  run  above 
19,000  miles  without  a 
blow-out?” — J.  F.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Post,  Tex. 


The  American 

Double  Cylinder 
Bean  and  Pea  Threshers 

The  Bean  and  Pea  Farmer’s  Friend 

Built  in  three  sizes— 14  x  14  inch,  20  x  20  inch  and 
26  x  26  inch  cylinders,  to  meet  the  demands  of  all. 
Threshes  and  cleans  all  varieties  of  beans  and  peas, 
and  shreds  their  vines,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
field,  in  one  operation.  Capacity  and  perfect  sepa¬ 
ration  guaranteed. 

PRICE  When  you  learn  the  price  of  these  threshers 
you  will  be  surprised.  Write  today  for  cata¬ 
log,  full  particulars  and  prices. 

Just  drop  us  a  card. 

AMERICAN  GRAIN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
1023  Essex  St.,  S.  ’E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


“THE  BEAN  and  PEA  FARMER’S  FRIEND’ 


“Does  the  Work  ot  a  Crew  of  Men” 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


Discussing  a  Surveying  Problem 

1.  My  deed  reads  as  follows:  "South 
65  degrees  30  minutes ;  west  11  chains 
and  18  links  to  center  of  creek,  thence 
along  center  of  creek  29  chains  and  94 
links.”  I  want  to  tind  out  where  the  line 
runs  from  the  road  to  the  creek,  as  my 
neighbor  says  I  am  wrong  about  the 
boundary  line.  2.  Will  you  give  me  the 
following  in  feet?  65  degrees  30  minutes; 
11  chains  18  links;  29  chains  94  links. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  r.  f. 

1.  The  data,  “south  65  degrees  30  min¬ 
utes,  west  11  chains  and  18  links  to  the 
center  of  creek,  thence  along  center  of 
creek  29  chains  and  94  links,”  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  for  a  satisfactory  answer.  If  the 
whole  call  of  deed  had  been  given,  in¬ 
stead  of  only  a  part,  perhaps  a  solutioi 
might  have  been  made. 

First,  the  bearing  “south  65  degrees,  30 
minutes  west,”  simply  means  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  line,  when  surveyed,  which 
is  southwest  and  northeast.  The  real 
direction  of  this  line  is  constant — the 
same  yesterday,  today,  tomorrow  and 
forever.  But  the  (magnetic)  bearing, 
“south  65  degrees,  30  minutes  west,”  is 
constantly,  gradually  increasing  for  this 
part  of  the  United  States.  Briefly,  there 
is  an  imaginary,  ii regular  line  running 
from  the  magnetic  pole  (not  the  North 
Pole)  in  British  America,  west  of  Hud¬ 
son  Bay,  running  southeasterly  in  direc¬ 
tion  across  the  following  States :  "West¬ 
ern  Michigan,  Northeast  Indiana,  South¬ 
west  Ohio,  Eastern  Kentucky  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Western  North  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  thence  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  bare¬ 
ly  touching  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Cuba.  This  imaginary  line  is 
known  and  called  the  Agonic  Line.  On 
this  Agonic  Line  the  magnetic  needle  to 
a  compass  points  true  north  and  south, 
invariably.  It  might  be  also  said  the 
needle  being  magnetized  (captivated  by 
an  electric  charge  or  current)  lies  par¬ 
allel  with  the  lines  of  force.  This  Agonic 
Line  is  not  stable,  but  is  gradually  mov¬ 
ing  westward,  at  a  rate  of  approximately 
three  minutes  per  year  for  the  last  dec¬ 
ade.  Prior  to  that,  it  had  a  movement 
of  four  or  more  minutes  westward  per 
annum,  indicating  a  slowing  down  and 
approaching  its  western  swing,  where  it 
may  be  stable  for  a  period,  possibly  a 
few  years,  before  it  starts  back  on  the 
eastern  swing.  It  is  said,  approximately 
300  years  are  required  for  a  complete 
swing  of  its  orbit.  It  is  a  strange  phe¬ 
nomenon,  and  very  little  data  is  available. 

For  all  places  east  of  this  Agonic  Line 
the  magnetic  needle  has  what  is  called  a 
“western  declination”  (formerly  and  er¬ 
roneously  called  the  variation  of  the 
needle)  ;  that  is,  the  needle  points  west 
of  true  north  and  increases  in  declina¬ 
tion  as  the  compass  is  taken  east.  And 
likewise,  west  of  this  Agonic  Line  the 
magnetic  needle  has  a  reverse,  or  east 
declination. 

At  present  the  magnetic  declination  of 
the  needle  for  the  following  places  is  to 
nearest  degrees,  Rochester  8  degrees,  Am¬ 
sterdam  11  degrees,  Albany  12  degrees, 
and  Eastport,  Me.,  20  degrees. 

Therefore,  at  present,  as  many  degrees 
and  minutes,  respectively,  should  be  add¬ 
ed  to  the  compass  readings,  in  order  to 
adjust  the  line  surveyed  to  a  true  merid¬ 
ian — a  north  and  south  line  for  places 
mentioned-  As  a  matter  of  fact,  mag¬ 
netic  bearings  are  always  recorded  in 
deeds,  with  a  map  showing  the  declina¬ 
tion.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  de¬ 
clination  was  much  less,  being  for  Roch¬ 
ester  only  one  degree,  Albany  5%  de¬ 
grees,  and  Eastport,  14  degrees.  Exam¬ 
ple,  at  present,  for  a  line  run  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  if  the  needle  read  south  65  de¬ 
grees,  30  minutes  west  (to  run  the  same 
line  the  opposite  direction  it  would  read 
“north  65  degrees,  30  minutes  east,”  or 
transposing  same)  to  it  should  be  added 
11  degrees,  making  the  true  line  south 
76%  degrees  west.  This  would  lack  only 
13%  degrees  of  a  true  east  and  west  line. 
The  date  of  survey  of  your  deed  is  not 
given,  therefore  the  true  bearing  today 
cannot  be  determined.  However,  this  is 
not  important  just  now.  After  all  this 
“explaining”  and  “fuss,”  we  are  still  right 
back  at  the  beginning,  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  only  a  few  people.  However,  when¬ 
ever  the  old  original  line  was  run  (sur¬ 


veyed)  and  maintained,  20  years  or  more, 
that  establishes  it  and  is  considered  legal 
by  possession  and  occupation.  Also  the 
deed  description  of  measurements  and 
bearings,  together  with  indisputable  evi¬ 
dence,  such  as  highways,  streams,  stones, 
trees,  stakes,  fences,  etc.,  are  such 
strong  witnesses  and  proof  that  a  court 
seldom  changes. 

Secondly,  and  lastly,  this  part,  the 
chains  and  links,  appear  to  be  the  most 
important  and  easy  of  solution.  But  here 
comes  in  another  bunch  of  troubles.  Old 
surveys  were  always  made  with  a  plain 
compass  and  Gunter’s  chain,  when  land 
was  worth  a  shilling  an  acre,  25  cents  of 
our  present  day  money  .  A  Gunter’s  chain 
has  many,  many  links  in  it,  and  each  one 
was  subject  to  wear  and  stretching.  After 
a  chain  had  'been  used  much  it  was  just 
an  ordinary  occurrence  to  find  them  1  to 
6  in.  too  long.  This  of  course  would  re¬ 
sult  in  the  recorded  distance  being  too 
short.  Good  100  ft.  steel  tapes  eliminate 
most  of  such  errors.  Later  on,  when  an 
old  survey  is  re-run  it  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
common  to  find  an  over-run  of  several 
feet  and  acres,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  tract,  often  one  to  three  acres  over¬ 
run  per  100  acres.  Stones  and  stakes 
were  the  usual  marks  for  corners  on  old 
surveys,  through  woods,  with  trees  blazed. 

2.  A  Gunter’s  chain  is  four  rods  or,  66 
ft.  long  and  has  100  links,  each  of  which 
is  7.92  in.  long.  Therefore  100  times  7.92 
equals  792  in.,  divided  by  12  in.  gives  66 
ft.;  11.18  chains  times  66  ft.  equals 
737.88  ft.  (737  ft.  and  10  9/16  in.)  for 
the  distance  from  the  center  of  highway 
to  center  of  creek ;  29.94  chains  times 
66  equals  1936.04  ft.  (1936  ft.  and  4% 
in.)  for  the  distance  along  the  creek  cen¬ 
ter  from  point  to  point.  In  remeasuring 
these  lines,  an  over-run  of  several  feet 
may  be  expected,  from  2  to  50  ft.  Also 
highway  and  creek  centers  are  subject  to 
shifting. 

Usually  it  is  advisable  to  keep  contro¬ 
versies  out  of  courts,  as  lawyers  seldom 
produce  any  new  wealth,  but  in  many 
instances  have  been  known  to  obtain 
wealth  that  others  accumulated.  If  nec¬ 
essary,  let  each  side  select,  locally,  a  good 
capable  person,  then  these  two  parties 
select  a  third  disinterested  party,  to  set¬ 
tle  the  difficulty.  t.  e.  martin. 


Clover  Seeding;  Breeding  Fish  Bait 

I  felt  interested  in  article,  “Where  Do 
Plants  Come  From,”  on  page  993.  It 
brought  to  memory  the  clearing  up  of 
wild  woodland  in  Vermilion  Co.,  Ill. ; 
dense  woods,  heavy  undergrowth,  patches 
of  wild  grass ;  no  clover  was  ever  known 
to  grow  on  the  land.  But  as  soon  as  the 
sun’s  rays  penetrated  the  land  patches  of 
clover  began  to  show,  grew  rapidly  and 
'blossomed.  When  and  where  did  that 
seed  come  from?  No  doubt  brought  by 
birds  or  animals  that  had  been  fed  on 
clover  and  dropped  the  seed ;  it  may  have 
been  waiting  for  years  just  for  a  touch  of 
nature  to  start  life. 

On  page  995,  article  on  “A  Small  Fish 
Pond,”  and  your  remarks  on  feeding  fish, 
carried  my  memory  away  back  70  years 
ago  among  the  hills  in  Scotland,  where 
we  boys  had  the  joy  of  our  lives'  trout 
fishing.  We  bred  fly  maggots  for  bait  and 
for  feeding  minnows;  quite  simple  and 
easy.  Rabbits  were  plentiful;  all  we 
had  to  do  was  to  shoot  a  rabbit,  put  it  in 
a  sieve  and  set  over  a  box  of  clean  sand 
in  some  out  of  the  way  corner,  protected 
from  every  “varmint”  except  flies.  It 
does  not  take  long  for  flies  to  breed,  and 
it  was  soon  alive  with  maggots.  As  they 
eat  through  the  skin  they  drop  into  the 
sand,  and  as  they  drop  they  gather  into 
a  moving  mass.  There  you  can  always 
have  bait  by  adding  another  rabbit.  Very 
little  odor;  does  not  spread  far.  In 
throwing  a  handful  of  maggots  into  the 
minnow  pool,  minnows  seem  to  prefer 
the  small  maggots.  john  spiers. 

Florida. 


“Looks  as  if  we  were  going  to  have 
disarmament.”  “I’m  glad  of  it.”  replied 
Uncle  Bill  Bottletop.  “1  hope  they  start 
right  in  taking  their  guns  away  from 
bootleggers  and  auto  bandits.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 


This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  .it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  pr«.  ved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


If  you  want  to  look  at  it  with  what 
they  would  call  reason  or  common  sense 
it  was  no  place  for  a  deaf  man.  Such  a 
person  may  train  himself  to  get  on  fairly 
well  in  bright  sunshine,  but  when  dark¬ 
ness  descends  upon  him  he  is  usually 
lost.  I  remember  how  one  night  at  home, 
a  little  weary  of  reading  and  work,  I 
went  out  in  the  dark  and  wandered  along 
our  country  road — aimlessly  seeking  for 
something  which  we  all  hunt  for  at  times 
and  which  we  could  not  1‘ecognize  if  we 
found  it.  As  I  wandered  along  the  road, 
unable  to  see  even  my  old  friends,  the 
stars,  a  car  came  halting  and  bumping 
into  view.  1  stepped  one  side;  but  the 
headlights  caught  me  and  the  car  stopped. 
The  man  at  the  wheel  began  to  talk.  Of 
course  I  could  not  hear  what  he  said, 
and  so  I  came  nearer  and  finally  bent  over 
the  side  of  the  car  trying  to  explain. 
Usually  such  people  want  to  know  how 
to  reach  the  main  road,  and  I  answer  by 
pointing  north  or  south,  as  they  are 
headed,  as  the  easiest  way  of  getting 
over  it.  The  children  had  found  some 
little  badge  of  nickel — picnic  or  church 
token — and  had  pinped  it  to  my  coat,  so 
that  when  I  got  in  range  of  the  head¬ 
light  this  little  badge  might  easily  have 
been  taken  for  a  sign  of  authority.  In¬ 
stantly  that  car  seemed  alive  with  men. 
I  think  most  of  them  had  been  hiding  be¬ 
tween  the  seats.  The  driver  lost  interest 
in  any  question  he  may  have  wanted 
answered.  lie  shut  off  the  lights  and 
“stepped  on  the  gas”  and  the  car  started 
with  a  lurch — just  grazing  me  as  it 
rushed  away  with  ever-increasing  speed. 
I  conclude  that  it  was  a  company  of 
bootleggers — perhaps  out  of  their  route 
or  out  of  gas.  As  I  did  not  answer  their 
questions  and  kept  coming  on  they  saw 
my  little  badge  and  took  me  for  a  pro¬ 
hibition  officer.  (Well,  I  am  glad  they 
did  not  shoot  before  driving  off. 

***** 

I  thought  of  that  experience  as  we 
crawled  through  the  black  woods  to  the 
Indian  spring.  I  should  not  have  made 
such  a  journey,  but  I  had  a  good  guide 
and  interpreter.  You  see  I  got  into 
camp  late.  Mother  and  part  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  drove  from  New  Jersey  in  the  car, 
while  Rose  and  I  came  later  by  train.  It 
was  nine  and  after  before  we  got  out 
here,  15  miles  or  so  from  the  railroad. 
Dark  !  These  woods  are  thick  and  dim 
at  best  and  we  are  in  the  shadow  of  a 
great  hill.  Thick  clouds  obscured  the 
moon  *and  stars,  and  to  add  to  it  all  a 
thick  blinding  fog  had  crept  up  from  the 
ocean — halfway  up  Lantern  Ilill — cover¬ 
ing  us  like  a  blanket.  I  imagine  it  was 
just  about  such  a  night  when  General 
John  Mason  with  his  little  band  of  white 
men  came  stealing  through  the  fog  to 
fall  upon  the  Pequot  Indians — not  far 
from  where  we  groped  our  way  through 
the  dark.  If  the  spirits  of  the  dead  come 
back  to  haunt  the  scene  of  their  earthly 
struggles  these  woods  must  ffixve  been  peo¬ 
pled  with  Indian  ghosts  as  we  went  our 
way.  For  hardly  had  1  settled  down  after 
my  journey  when  Mother  exclaimed :  “I 
wish  I  had  a  drink  from  the  Indian 


No  doubt  some  of  you  have  read  Mil¬ 
ler’s  poem  of  the  Mexican  in  Southern 
Texas  who  was  “dared”  by  the  young 
woman  to  ride  into  the  Staked  Plains  and 
bring  her  a  drink  of  water  from  the  magic 
spring  in  that  ill-fated  land.  It  was  a 
1(]0  to  1  chance  with  ’death,  but  the 
young  man  started.  He  found  the  spring, 
but  never  came  back  with  the  water.  Of 
course  Mother  and  I  are  long  past  the 
age  where  there  would  be  any  “dares” 
about  such  a  trip,  but  if  spring  water  is 
needed  and  the  night  is  dark  why  I  would 
probably  hear  less  of  the  noise  which  in¬ 
spires  fear  than  any  other  member  of 
the  household.  So  I  took  the  bucket  and 
started  off  with  one  of  the  girls  to  do  the 
listening  if  it  were  needed.  We  had  no 
lantern,  but  the  girl  carried  a  box  of 
matches,  and  by  striking  one  now  and 
then  we  made  our  way  along  the  road. 
Back  in  the  stone  age  our  original  an¬ 
cestors  would  pei’haps  have  carried  a 
gourd  or  a  cow’s  horn  scraped  thin  and 
with  glow  worms  inside !  The  first  trou¬ 
ble  was  to  find  the  path  which  leads  off 
from  the  road.  Finally  I  felt  that  we 
were  stepping  on  sand  and  I  remembered 
the  light  soil  near  the  path.  A  match 
showed  us  the  little  opening  through  the 
trees,  and  we  crept  oh  through  the  dark. 
What  a  place  this  would  have  been  for  an 
ambush  say  250  years  ago.  On  the  whole 


I  wish  one  of  these  old  Pequots  could 
have  started  out  of  the  shadows.  I  would 
like  to  interview  him  and  get  his  opinion 
about  automobiles,  telephones,  radio 
and  many  other  modern  wonders.  I  im¬ 
agine  his  views  would  be  much  like  ours 
if  250  year's  hence,  we  could  come  back 
to  earth  and  could  give  expression  to  our 
wonder  at  what  human  beings  will  be 
doing  in  the  year  2273 !  But  “there 
needs  no  ghost  to  come  from  the  grave  to 
tell  us  that !”  Only  the  thick,  foggy 
blackness  and  a  silence  so  dense  that  you 
can  hardly  imagine  it — as  we  felt  our 
way  along  the  path.  The  spring  is  at  one 
side  of  the  path — down  a  little  hill  under 
a  tree  and  we  might  easily  pass  it  by,  as 
we  had  not  seen  it  for  a  yeai\  You  may 
not  believe  it,  but  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
have  some  sort  of  instinct  or  extra  sense 
which  helps  them  at  such  times.  There 
iu  the  dark  I  seemed  to  know  the  spring 
was  close  by,  and  we  turned  to  the  right. 
The  girl  struck  a  match  and  there  we 
were  just  at  the  stone  whei'e  the  water 
runs  out.  I  dipped  my  bucket  in  and 
then  back  we  crawled  through  the  dark 
to  camp.  If  the  Mexican  in  the  poem 
had  come  back  from  the  magic  spring 
alive  the  lady  might  have  tasted  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  said  :  “It  may  do  to  bathe  in  !” 
As  it  was  our  practical  lady  took  a  slow 
agreeable  drink  and  remarked :  “I  think 
we  will  be  safer  to  boil  this  water.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

But  this  journey  through  the  dark  was 
not  our  first  introduction  to  camp.  We  have 
come  back  to  the  same  lonely  place  in 
Eastern  Connecticut  where  we  camped 
last  year.  The  Indian  reservation,-  the 
beautiful  little  lake,  the  rocky  hills  and 
the  great  billowy  sweep  of  the  woods 
off  to  the  north  and  west  are  the  same. 
And  we  are  having  the  same  lazy,  happy 
life  in  sunshine.  On  August  3  we  were 
late  in  starting  our  idle  day.  After  break- 
last  I  sat  out  on  the  little  porch  over  the 
lake  with  my  book.  I  am  reading  A.  B. 
Farquhar’s  “The  First  Million  the  Hard¬ 
est,”  and  had  come  to  the  description  of 
President  Garfield’s  death  and  the  ora¬ 
tion  delivered  by  James  G.  Blaine,  when 
the  girl  who  led  me  through  the  woods 
to  the  spring  came  out. 

*  Come  on,  ’  she  said,  “let  me  row  you 
down  the  lake.  I’m  going  after  milk.” 

lSe  we  started  through  the  clear  sun¬ 
shine — but  somehow  I  could  not  get  that 
last  sentence  of  Blaine’s  oration  out  of 
mind.  That  journey  through  the  dark 
to  the  spring  came  Rack  in  detail.  To 
youth  it  was  a  mere  adventure — to  me 
it  seemed  somehow  typical  of  the  last 
mysterious  journey  we  all  must  make — 
groping  through  the  dark,  seeking  for 
the  happy,  healing  waters  of  the  eternal 
spring.  Some  sort  of  solemn  exultation 
came  to  me  as  we  moved  slowly  down  the 
shining  lake.  It  was  not  a  feeling  of 
depression,  but  somehow  I  expected  to 
hear  something  of  wonderful  import. 
While  it  was  about  the  last  thing  I  ex¬ 
pected  I  was  not  surprised  when  the  girl 
came  running  out  of  the  farmhouse  to  tell 
Jne : 

“ President  Harding  is  dead!” 

All  I  could  think  of  was — “he  has  made 
his  journey  through  the  dark — and  found 
the  spring. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  is  not  for  me  to  write  any  eulogy  of 
our  dead  President.  That  may  best  be 
done  by  those  who  knew  him  personally, 
and  it  will  be  well  done  I  never  saw 
him.  At  the  Plymouth  celebration  two 
years  ago  the  great  parade  stopped  for 
a  moment  so  that  Mrs.  Harding  sat  in 
her  car  within  a  few  feet  of  our  folks. 
It  has  ever  been  a  proud  thought  for 
Mother  and  her  daughter  that  they  voted 
for  the  Hardings.  For  somehow  you 
cannot  separate  them  in  thought.  They 
were  plain,  kindly  “home  folks”— just 
about  like  all  the  rest  of  us.  Some 
sneering  critic  once  said  the  Hardings 
came  from  “Main  Street,”  but  that’s 
where  most  of  us  naii  from — eit  ier  that 
or  the  Halifax  road.  All  througu  the 
President’s  struggles,  and  he  had  them 
like  the  rest  of  us,  Mrs.  Harding  has 
been  at  his  side,  firm  and  strong  and 
true.  Even  at  the  last  she  sat  by  his 
bedside  reading  to  him.  I  find  that  up 
here  among  the  hills  the  grief  is  not  so 
much  for  the  President  as  for  the  man, 
because  he  seemed  “much  like  the  rest 
of  us.”  And  so  I  make  no  attempt  to 
write  any  eulogy  or  life  stox-y  of  our 
dead  President.  Here  in  this  loxiely  place 
we  think  of  him  as  a  kindly,  tender,  plain 
man.  who  did  his  duty  as  he  saw  it,  who 
loved  liis  country  and  desired  the  best 
for  his  fellow  man.  Whenever  I  thunk 
of  him  my  mind  will  somehow  go  back 
to  my  search  through  the  dark  to  the 
Indian  spring.  For  somehow  I  feel  that 
he,  suddenly  thrust  out  into  the  dark, 
unknown  counti’y,  has  hopefully  made  his 
way  to  the  great  source  of  all  life  and 
power.  And  I  take  up  my  book  and 
read  nnee  more  Blaine’s  great  prophetic 
hope  for  Garfield : 

“ Let  us  believe  that  his  dying  eyes 
read  a  mystic  meaning  which  only  the 
rapt  and  parting  soul  may  know.  Let 
us  hope  that  in  the  silence  of  a  re¬ 
ceding  ivorld  he  heard  the  great  waves 
breaking  on  a  farther  shore,  and  felt 
already  u/wn  his  wasted  brow  the  breath 
of  the  eternal  morning.  H.  w.  c. 


Late  Use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda 

Will  you  advise  me  regaining  the  use 
of  nitrate  of  soda  on  coi'n  at  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation?  7  have  heard  that  its  use  very 
much  improved  the  yield  of  the  corn. 
How  should  I  use  it,  and  how  much  per 
acre?  I  use  nitrate  of  soda  on  grass  in 
the  Spring,  and  find  it  beneficial.  I 
usually  use  125  to  150  lbs.  per  acre,  and 
use  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate  as  a  filler. 

Airedale,  Md.  H.  K.  p. 

We  never  before  had  so  many  questions 
about  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  late  in 
the  season.  Many  of  our  readers  are  ask¬ 
ing  if  they  should  use  nitrate  on  corn 
at  the  last  cultivation.  They  do  not  seem 
to  understand  the  exact  nature  of  niti-ate. 
They  have  had  very  good  results  from 
its  use  when  put  o.n  gross  or  grain  in  the 
Spring.  They  say  it  caused  a  rich  green 
growth,  and  they  reason  that  if  they  use 
it  on  corn  at  the  last  cultivation  they 
can  greatly  increase  the  yield.  Now,  the 
ntirate  contains  only  one  element  that 
would  bmxfit  the  corn.  That  is  nitrogen 
in  the  mnsr  available  foim.  It  will  in¬ 
crease  the  growth  of  the  stalk,  make  a 
larger  size,  and  dark  green  color,  but  it 
would  not  have  much  effect  in  increasing 
the  yield  of  grain.  In  fact,  the  nitrate 
applied  at  the  last  cultivation  would  be 
likely  to  delay  ripening  by  stimulating 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  This  is  not 
the  best  time  to  apply  niti-ate.  That 
available  fertilizer  should  be  used  if  pos¬ 
sible  earlier  in  the  season,  so  as  to  de¬ 
velop  a  quick  heavy  growth  while  the 
plant  is  young.  Acid  phosphate  and  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash  will  give  better  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  last  cultivation,  because  these 
chemicals  will  have  more  effect  in  stimu¬ 
lating  the  development  of  seed  and  ear. 
A  small  quantity  of  nitrate  applied  with 
these  other  chemicals  at  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion  might  help  by  increasing  the  size  of 
the  stalk,  but  if  it  is  desired  to  increase 
the  grain  yield  the  nitrate  alone  will  not 
give  best  results. 


Sweet  Clover  in  South  Dakota 

Here  we  sow  it  in  the  Spring  with  bar¬ 
ley,  as  a  rule,  as  the  barley  can  be  cut 
earlier,  giving  the  Sweet  clover  more  of  a 
chance  to  grow.  If  sown  quite  early  it 
will  make  growth  of  18  in.  or  more  the 
first  year.  The  second  year  nothing  can 
be  sown  in  it  with  profit,  because  of  its 
great  growth.  Sometimes  Sweet  clover 
is  sown  in  the  Fall  with  rye,  as  my  neigh¬ 
bor  did  last  Fall,  and  he  said  that  his  rye 
bundles  were  green  at  the  bottom  from 
clover.  Of  course  it  did  not  start  grow¬ 
ing  until  early  Spring.  Frost  will  not 
hurt  Sweet  clover  in  the  Spring,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  early,  just  so  it  is  not  sown  too 
deep.  Sow  about  10  or  12  lbs.  per  acre ; 
better,  a  little  more  if  broadcast.  We 
sometimes  inoculate  either  soil  or  the 
seed. 

'We  are  trying  a  piece  of  Hubam  or  an¬ 
nual  Sweet  clover.  It  makes  quite  lai-ge 
growth  the  first  yeai-,  and  grows  faster 
than  the  common  kind,  first  Summer,  so 
if  the  Ilubam  did  not  crowd  the  grain 
too  much  the  fii*st  year  there  would  be 
more  either  to  pasture,  cut  for  hay  or 
plow  uudei-.  I  sowed  10  lbs.  of  Hubam 
a  year  ago  this  last  Spring.  Last  Fall  I 
tried  to  get  some  seed,  but  left  most  on 
the  ground  ,and  this  year  it  is  waist  high 
and  thick.  Here  in  Dakota  we  use  Sweet 
clover  for  everything,  as  it  is  the  only 
clover  we  can  grow  without  irrigation. 

The  common,  or  biennial,  as  far  as  we 
know,  serve  the  most  purposes,  and  can 
be  plowed  under  before  late  Oetobei',  real 
cold  weathei-,  the  first  year,  or  late  iu  the 
Spring,  for  corn  or  later  crops  the  sec¬ 
ond,  as  it  will  be  a  big  growth  June  1. 

South  Dakota.  r.  h.  t. 

The  best  result  with  Sweet  clover  is 
to  sow  it  with  wheat,  then  let  it  grow 
one  year  and  plow  under  when  it  begins 
to  bloom,  which,  out  here,  is  in  June, 
and  sometimes  the  first  part  of  July;  de 
pends,  of  course,  on  how  warm  and  wet 
Spring  we  have.  It  is  used  here  quite  a 
little  for  hay  ;  makes  veiy  good  hay,  and 
splendid  pasture,  for  sheep  especially,  as 
they  will  keep  it  down.  If  let  grow  it 
gets  quite  large  and  coarse.  It  is  easy  to 
grow.  I  would  not  advise  plowing  it  un¬ 
der  the  first  year,  as  thei-e  would  hardly 
be  enough  to  do  any  good,  and  as  it  does 
not  produce  a  good  second  crop  after  be¬ 
ing  cut,  it  should  be  plowed  under  as 
stated  above.  p.  j.  erie. 

South  Dakota. 


WANT  TO  KNOW 
Evicting  Squirrels 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  rid  a  house  of 
both  flying  and  red  squirrels?  They  have 
got  between  floors  and  partitions ;  and 
not  only  disturb  the  household  at  night, 
but  discolor  ceilings.  Any  information 
would  be  gladfuUy  received,  mrs.  p.  s. 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


No  Other  Engine  rf%  FREE 
Lite  It  TRIAL 


LOW  PRICES 


rPHE  Edwards  Farm  Engine  sells  direct  to  you 
A  at  low  factory  prices.  No  other  engine  like 
it.  lyi  to  6  H.  P.  in  one  engine.  Change  power 
while  running.  Efficient  at  all  powers. 

Fits  Every  Farm  Job 

Pumps,  saws,  grinds,  cuts  ensilage,  runs  spray 
ng,  concrete  mixer,  washer— anything  up  to  6 
H.  P.  Portable.  Burns  kerosene  or  gasoline.  No 
cranking.  All  moving  parts  enclosed.  Safety 
flywheel.  Easy  to  operate.  Set  it  anywhere  and 
put  it  to  work  without  fastening  down.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  thousands  of  users. 

Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Ontario,  says: 

“Have  given  my  Edwards  four  years'  steady 
work  and  like  it  fine.  Runs  28-inch  wood  saw, 
8-inch  grinder,  ensilage  cutter  and  does  all 
chores.  Have  had  ten  other  engines.  The  Ed¬ 
wards  beats  them  all.” 

Special  Free  Trial  Offer 

Write  now  for  full  description  of  Edwards 
Engine,  low  factory  prices  and  details  of  free 
trial  offer.  You  will  also  get  Special  Combi¬ 
nation  Bargain  Prices  on 
farm  machinery.  This 
is  a  great  chance  to  save. 
Don't  wait. 


EDWARDS^ 

FARM 


ENGINE 


Moil  Cbupon'Now 

EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO. 

US  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Without  cost  or  obligation,  send  me  complete 
description  of  your  engine,  also  details  of  your  free 
trial  offer. 


Name.... 


•  ••SSMSISM 


Address . 


Licensed  Under  Patent  No.  1,107,618  \ 

Use  Only  Genuine 
(oleman  Mantles 


They  Give  Better  Light  and  Last  Longer 


1  They  are  made  especially  for  use  on  Coleman 
Quick-Lite  Lamps  and  Lanterns— Work  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  Quick-Lite  gas  tip  and  air 
intake  in  producing  300  candle  power  of 
pure-white  brilliance. 

2  They  are  full  size,  correctly  shaped,  knit  to 
proper  mesh,  saturated  with  purest  chemicals 
by  special  Coleman  Process,  thus  insuring 
plenty  of  clear,  natural,  steady  light. 

3  Coleman  Mantles  are  made  of  long-fibre 
Egyptian  cotton  and  have  reinforced  pat¬ 
ented  bottoms,  giving  double  strength  where 
gas  pressure  is  greatest. 

4  Easy  to  attach.  Best  for  use  on  all  makes  of 
gasoline  lighting  devices. 

5  Use  only  the  genuine.  Look  for  the  name 
“Coleman”  on  the  mantles  you  buy.  Get 
them  by  the  box— 12  to  a  package. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  order  direct. 
Price,  $1.20  per  dozen.  D06tpaid. 
Address,  Dept.  &Y-65 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 

Wichita,  Kansas 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Los  Angeles 
Canadian  Factory*  Toronto 


Your  cider ,  £rape 
juice,  wine,  etc.,  can 
be  kept  sweet  and  sparkline  by  the  use  of 
Presco  Wine  Preserver.  Complies 
absolutely  with  new  regulations  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau.  Sure  and  economical. 
Enough  for  50  gals,  sent  on  *  receipt 
of  One  Dollar. 

THE  PRESER VALINE  MFG.  CO. 

864  Lorimer  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


. . nit . . . 

HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


There  have  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  is— 234 
pages  of  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Man’s  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  in  cloth 

Price  $1.50 


For  sale  t>y 

Rural 

New-Yorker 

333W.  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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CAN  PULL  6  PLOWS 

but  3  plows  at  a  fast  speed  is  the 


factory  Guarantee. 

An  Ideal  Tractor  for  Fitting.  It’s 
Crawler  Traction  prevents  slipping, 
miring  or  packing  of  the  soil. 

STEEL  MULE  owners  do  more  acres  per 
day  at  less  cost  than  any  of  their  neighbors. 

Write  for  new  catalogue  today 

gat^Ka<.‘*!2.2iTtartDI'  O 

1385  Benton  Street,  Joliet.  IlliBoil 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 


Tell*  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  House  in  America— E stab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HETZEL’S 

ELASTIC  ROOF  CEMENT 

STOPS  leaks  in  all  kinds  of  roofs.  If  your 
dealer  has  not  got  it  send  us  $1.00  for  5-lb. 
can  RED  or  BLACK.  State  color  wanted. 
We  pay  postage  in  United  States. 

Estate  J.  G.  HETZEL,  Dept.  R.  N..  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


Ag.  />'  Jim  Brown's  New  Bar- 
H/V  Rain  Kenca  Book  show- 
W  ?  over  150  sty  lea  of 
f  fance. farm  sates, roof- 
inyr  and  paint  will  save 
>  you  30#  or  more.  Over  a 
million  satisfied  custo-  |X|l*v|jl 
mera.  Brown  pays  freliht. 

Direct  from  factory  prices  —  writs  today. 

BROWN  FENCE  *  WIRE  COMPANY 
^  Department  4301  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND- 
IIAND  CARRIERS,  Peach 
Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  Onion 
Crates,  Baskets,  Egg  Cases,  Bask¬ 
ets  of  all  kinds,  ana  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Packages.  All 
these  containers  are  in  as  good 
as  new  condition  and  ready  for 
instant  use.  Carlo!  shipments 
— Our  Specialty.  Let  Us  Quote  You — That's  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  R,  801-808  Johnson  Are,,  Rrooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MARYLAND  HAS— 

321  days  of  sunshine  every  year. 

185  growing  Hays— 45  inches  of  rainfall. 

Maryland  is  a  land  of  Good  Farms— Good  Roads — 

Good  Schools— Good  Homes — Good  People. 

Maryland  is  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  world. 

Farming  pays  in  Maryland  and  good  farm  land  is  still  available 
at  reasonable  prices.  Our  catalog  of  farms  and  country 
estates  will  interest  yon.  Sent  free.  Address:  Dept.  C. 

CHAS.  H.  STEFFEY,  Inc. 

336  N.  Charles  Street  Baltimore.  Md. 


HAY  CAP  COVERS  * 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Write  for  Prices 

Dept.  R 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  ROBBINS,  Inc. 
26  Front  Street  -  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

Best  and  fastest  machine  built.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries  to  shock.  Big  labor 


BENNETT  MFG.  CO. 


saver.  Pays  for  itsel 
one  season.  Worked 
1,  2  or  3  men.  No  twi 
No  danger.  Great 

silage  cutting.  Free  tr 
Also  Metal  wheels  fori 
wagnn  gear. 

Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  catalog. 

Box  104,  Westerville, 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  □ 
Account  Q 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Cover  Crop  for  Vineyard 

I  would  like  your  advice  with  regard  to 
a  green  manure  crop,  to  be  sown  this 
Summer  in  the  rows  of  Concord  grapes, 
set  out  this  Spring,  SxS  ft. ;  Eldorado 
blackberries,  6x8  ft.,  and  Adams  elder¬ 
berries,  6x8  ft.,  all  set  out  this  Spring.  I 
have  50  lbs.  Sweet  clover  seed,  from  50 
to  90  per  cent  annual,  remainder  biennial, 
hulled  and  scarified.  Would  this  (lo?  If 
so,  when  should  I  sow  it?  When  should 
it  be  plowed  under?  The  land  had  1,200 
lbs.  lime  this  Spring,  to  acre.  c.  J.  c. 

Yardley,  Pa. 

The  clovers  in  New  York  have  proven 
very  satisfactory  green  manure  crops  for 
the  vineyard.  Mammoth.  Medium  and 
Alsike  all  have  their  place.  The  chief 
difficulty  with  these,  however,  is  their 
slowness  to  start  growth  in  the  Spring, 
hence  a  rather  short  stand  for  turning 
under.  In  seasons  of  warmth,  with  plenty 
of  Spring  rains,  very  good  growth  has 
been  secured. 

Last  season  Hubam  clover  made  a 
very  satisfactory  stand  in  the  vineyard 
when  seeded  the  first  of  August.  This 
measured  21  in.  when  the  first  freeze  of 
the  Fall  stopped  its  growth.  This  was 
not  plowed  until  early  May  the  present 
season.  Ordinarily  the  clovers  are  plowed 
down  between  the  first  and  middle  of  May 
in  New  York,  In  a  dry  season  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  they  be  plowed  early,  as  their 
growth  greatly  reduces  the  supply  of  soil 
moisture.  f.  E.  gladwin. 


Dead-arm  Disease  of  Grapes 

I  have  some  grapevines,  about  eight 
years  old ;  they  are  bearing  most  pro- 
lifically.  Last  year  one  of  them  showed 
signs  of  illness  in  that  its  leaves  turned 
yellow  and  curled  up,  and  this  Spring 
that  side  of  the  vine  is  dead.  The  other 
side  started  to  grow  this  Spring;  the 
foliage  was  all  right  until  comparatively 
recently,  and  that  vine  and  three  others, 
on  the  same  trellis,  and  on  another  trellis 
farther  off,  are  showing  the  same  signs. 
The  grapes  have  formed  in  bunches  ;  have 
turned  a  little  pinkish ;  the  leaves  turn 
pale  lemon  color,  and  the  whole  vine 
looks  as  if  it  were  dying.  I  have  used 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  don’t  know  what 
else  to  use.  I  have  an  Italian  in  the 
garden,  who  says  the  trouble  is  with  the 
root.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  to 
help  me?  If  so,  I  shall  be  glad. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  e.  j.  f. 

From  the  description  of  the  foliage  and 
the  behavior  of  the  vines  in  this  instance, 
the  dead-arm  disease  of  the  grape  is  sug¬ 
gested  as  the  possible  trouble.  A  small 
organism  is  believed  to  cause  the  disease. 
No  control  through  spraying  or  dusting 
is  now  known,  but  it  has  been  found  that 
the  injury  does  not  extend  to  the  root, 
hence  renewal  trunks  and  arms  taken 
from  just  below  the  ground  level  are 
seen  to  be  healthy,  and  growth  and  fruit 
production  are  normal.  It  is  advised  in 
cutting  out  the  diseased  wood  that  the 
shears  be  disinfected  before  another  cut 
is  made  into  healthy  tissue.  f.  e.  g. 


Narcissus  Fly 

For  two  years  I  have  had  some  choice 
daffodils  in  a  bed  of  soil  mixed  with  sand, 
near  the  house.  I  accidentally  dug  out  a 
big  bulb  which  had  a  smaller  bulb  start¬ 
ed.  Both  were  filled  with  half-inch  white 
grubs,  eating  away  at  the  centers.  Can 
you  tell  me  of  anything  I  can  use  to  pre¬ 
serve  these  bulbs  and  prevent  the  grubs 
from  killing  them?  MRS.  A.  G.  w. 

Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

There  are  two  insects  whose  larvae  or 
maggot  attacks  Narcissus  bulbs.  One  is 
the  Narcissus  fly,  of  which  there  is  usu¬ 
ally  but  one  in  a  bulb,  and  the  other  the 
lesser  Narcissus  fly,  of  which  several, 
even  up  to  20,  may  be  found  in  a  single 
bulb.  A  bulletin  on  bulbs  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  this  does  little  injury;  it  does  not 
attack  healthy  bulbs,  and  dies  when  the 
bulb  decays  and  dies.  The  first  named 
insect  may  be  detected  by  the  “feel”  of 
the  bulb,  which  is  light  in  weight,  and 
soft.  Commonly  the  larva  can  be  squeezed 
out  of  the  neck  of  the  bulb  by  pressure. 
Such  bulbs  should  be  destroyed,  and  it  is 
also  wise  to  dig  and  destroy  bulbs  that 
fail  to  come  up  properly  in  the  Spring 
We  cannot  suggest  any  other  control 
measures,  but  where  this  trouble  exists 
it  is  wise  to  dig  the  bulbs  annually,  and 
give  them  a  careful  examination.  The 
larvae  of  the  Narcissus  fly  are  about  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  the  lesser  Narcissus 
fly  larvae  yellowish  white,  a  little  larger 
than  th®  maggot  of  the  house  fly. 


Me.  Nuwed:  “A  friend  gave  me  a 
lovely  recipe  to  make  a  floor  polish,  but 
I  mislaid  it.”  Nuwed;  “Are  you  sure 
you  didn’t  use  it  to  make  that  pudding  we 
had  for  dinner?” — Credit  Lost. 


^yer  stop  to 
think  of  this  ? 


We  are  what  we  eat! 


It’s  a  startling  fact,  yet  a  simple  truth. 

This  is  the  reason  every  one  should  know  that 
his  food  is  really  nourishing — not  merely  filling. 

Grape-Nuts — made  from  wheat  and  barley— is 
one  of  the  few  cereal  foods  that  includes  the  vital 
mineral  salts  so  necessary  for  supplying  proper 
nourishment  for  nerve  and  bone  structure. 

In  Grape-Nuts,  too,  is  retained  the  important 
vitamin-B  of  the  wheat. 


No  food  has  greater  influence  in  strengthening 
the  body  of  a  growing  child  than  Grape-Nuts.  And 
remember,  children  need  the  very  best  there  is  in 
the  way  of  nourishment. 

Grape-Nuts  is  just  as  delicious  as  it  is  healthful, 
whether  served  right  from  the  package  as  a  break¬ 
fast  cereal  with  milk  or  cream,  with  fresh  or 
stewed  fruit,  or  made  into  an  appetizing  recipe. 
Try  the  suggestion  given  below. 


Prepare  plain  flavored  ice 
cream  in  the  usual  way.  Just 
before  the  cream  hardens  in 
freezing,  add  Grape-Nuts  as 
it  comes  from  the  package, 
in  the  proportion  of  one-half 
cup  of  Grape-Nuts  to  one 
quart  of  ice  cream.  If you  buy 
ice  cream  ready-made,  add 
Grape-Nuts  in  place  of  nut 
meats.  You'llfindthe  result¬ 
ing  flavor  unique. 


Where  you  don’t  find  Grape=Niits. 
you  won’t  find  people  — 

"here’s  a  Reason “ 


vl/fffv 


HARVESTER  cuts  and  pileaonhar- 

,  vester  or  windrows. 

_  _ _  mm  Man.ndhorseeutsandshocIc.equmlCorn 
Binder.  Sold  in  every  at*te.  Only  $26  with 
fodder  tying  attachment .  Testimonials  and  catalog  FREE  showing 
picture  of  Harvester.  PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  Sallna,  Kan. 


1  ■  MAKE  A  DOLLAR  AS  HOUR.  SELLMKNDET8 

H?6nlS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
O  w  in  alt  u  t  e  n  si  1 8.  Sample  p  a  c  k  ag  e  free. 
COLLETTE  MFG.  CO..I>ept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


hiQhiOhiOhiOhiOhiOhiOhiOhiOhiOhilQ 


PULVERIZER 


The  pulverizer  makes  a  seed  bed  finer 
and  finishes  it  in  less  time  than  any 
other  type  of  tool 

It  firms  soil  around  the  seed  and  gives 
quick,  even  germination. 

It  cultivates  the  growing  crop,  pre¬ 
venting  crusts  and  cracking  of  soil* 
and  the  killing  of  small  plants. 


Nearly  a  million  farmers  are  now  using 
pulverizers  for  seed  bed  preparation 
and  crop  cultivation. 

Go  to  one  of  these  farmers,  see  the 
tool  work  and  ask  whether  it  pays  in 
saving  of  time  and  increased  crops. 

Or  write  to  us  and  we  will  have  a 
Famous  OHIO  demonstrated  on  your 
own  farm. 


Ask  for  16  page  Photographic  Book  “THE  FOUNDATION  OF  FARMING” 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Company,  Bellevue,  Ohio 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Oilier;  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  patter  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  txiiii  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
tile  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tils:  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THUS  far  it  has  been  so  dry  in  our  section  that 
cover  crops  have  been  out  of  the  question.  The 
seed  would  hardly  start  in  this  dry  soil,  and  if  it 
did  grow,  even  slowly,  it  would  rob  the  corn  or  other 
crops  where  it  was  seeded  of  needed  moisture.  We 
have  lost  most  of  our  usual  seeding  of  Alsike  clover 
from  the  drought.  This  is  unusual,  for  Alsike  will 
generally  grow  either  on  wet  soil  or  in  a  dry  ash 
heap.  The  late  rains  will  come  and  when  they  do 
we  advise  seeding  rye  alone  or  rye  and  vetch  in 
the  corn.  It  will  make  a  fair  growth  during  the 
Fall  and  protect  the  ground.  After  this  dry  season, 
when  the  rain  finally  comes  there  will  be  a  rapid 
formation  of  nitrates  in  the  soil  and  these  will  be 
quickly  washed  out  and  lost  if  there  is  no  living 
crop  left  on  the  land.  In  addition  to  that  this 
drought  has  burned  up  most  of  the  organic  matter 
in  the  soil — so  that  the  cover  crop  will  be  more  use¬ 
ful  than  ever.  Seed  rye  or  rye  and  vetch  when 
you  can. 

* 

Are  you  fair  to  the  members  of  this  Committee  of 
Twenty-one?  It  seems  to  me  that  these  men  and  women 
worked  very  hard  to  give  us  a  new  school  law.  They 
are  public-spirited  citizens  who  deserve  great  praise  for 
their  work.  H.  R.  J. 

WE  agree  with  what  you  say,  and  it  is  our  de¬ 
sire  to  be  entirely  fair.  If  we  make  any 
statement  about  this  committee  winch  is  not  fully 
justified  we  want  you  or  anyone  to  point  out  the  in¬ 
justice.  Granted  that  the  committee  or  its  members 
have  shown  great  public  spirit,  and  that  they  have 
sacrificed  time  and  money  in  their  efforts  to  carry 
out  their  work,  we  do  not  subscribe  to  the  belief 
that  this  should  make  them  or  their  work  immune 
to  fair  criticism.  There  is  too  much  of  this  idea 
that  a  report  of  educators  and  experts  should  be 
accepted  by  the  general  public  as  perfect  or  right, 
simply  because  its  authors  are  people  of  reputation. 
The  school  law  which  this  committee  recommends  is 
a  very  radical  change  from  our  present  system.  It 
is  the  most  important  legislation  in  its  direct  effect 
upon  their  lives  and  finances  that  our  New  York 
farmers  have  faced  in  many  a  year,  and  it  would  be 
little  short  of  a  crime  to  rush  or  jam  it  upon  them 
without  their  full  understanding.  For  we  feel  that 
the  opinions  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  to 
provide  the  rural  school  children  and  pay  a  good 
share  of  the  taxes  are  just  as  important  and  should 
be  as  decisive  as  these  of  educators  and  experts 
who  favor  this  bill  but  do  not  share  greatly  in  its 
possible  discomforts  or  expenses.  We  have  stated 
that  the  committee  gives  the  appearance  of  being 
“hand-picked” — that  is,- selected  entirely  from  those 
who  favored  the  old  township  law.  If  that  is  not 
correct  the  members  of  the  committee  can  easily 
prove  it.  To  us  the  bill  appears  to  be  a  consolida¬ 
tion  measure  which  removes  practically  all  local 
control  from  the  school.  We  think  it  will  prove  so 
expensive,  with  the  community  high  schools,  that  it 
is  a  grave  question  if  farmers  in  their  present  “de¬ 
flated”  condition  can  ever  pay  the  required  taxes. 
Now  if  we  are  doing  the  committee  any  injustice 
in  these  statements  we  are  ready  to  be  corrected, 
for  this  is  too  big  and  important  a  matter  either 
for  unfair  statement — or  silence. 


* 

YOU  remember  that  on  page- 976  we  printed  a 
note  from  a  farmer  who  is  holding  his  farm 
on  contract — in  great  danger  of  losing  it  before  lie 
can  pay  half  the  purchase  price  and  secure  a  deed. 
This  man  is  in  a  desperate  financial  condition  and 
received  what  amounts  to  a  bribe.  A  bootlegger 
who  wants  to  make  “moonshine”  whiskey  offeied 
a  great  price  for  the  use  of  several  rooms  in  the 
farmhouse.  The  money  would  have  enabled  this 
man  to  save  his  farm  promptly,  but  he  refused  to 
help  b-o  k  the  laws.  We  thought  then  and  we  still 
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think  that  this  man  deserves  more  than  thanks, 
lie  represents  the  type  of  men  we  need  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Several  readers  ask  what  response  there  has 
been  to  this  statement  of  fact.  We  have  had  just 
two  letters  about  it.  One  is  from  an  institution 
which  cannot  loan  money  outside  of  the  State  but 
which  offered  to  back  this  man  for  a  farm  if  he  will 
move  to  another  State.  The  other  is  an  unsigned 
letter  which  says: 

“The  man  is  a  fool  for  not  accepting  the  money 
and  saying  nothing  about  it.  No  sensible  man 
would  lend  money  to  save  such  a  fool  as  that  from 
ruin.  He  deserves  it.” 

As  the  old  showman  used  to  say — “You  pays  your 
money  and  you  takes  your  choice” — only  in  this 
case  no  one  seems  ready  to  pay  money  for  honesty. 

* 

ON  page  1064  a  reader  puts  the  question  of 
limiting  milk  production  squarely  up  to  dairy¬ 
men.  Who  will  join  him  in  a  pledge  to  make-  beef 
of  10  per  cent  of  the  herd — selecting  the  “boarder” 
or  non-producing  cattle?  Such  a  plan,  if  followed 
by  all,  would  surely  reduce  the  milk  supply  and  cut 
down  the  cost  of  production — for  the  cows  thus  cut 
out  probably  do  not  pay  for  their  hay  and  grain. 
Unless  all  agreed  to  such  a  plan,  and  carried  it  out 
conscientiously,  the  situation  would  be  worse  than 
it  is  now.  Many  dairymen  would  do  their  part 
loyally,  while  the  rest  would  keep  all  their  cows, 
or  even  increase  the  herd  and  thus  take  advantage 
of  the  sacrifice  made  by  others.  That  is  one  great 
trouble  with  any  attempt  to  reduce  farm  production. 
It  is  different  with  manufacturers,  for  they  have  a 
compact,  close  organization,  so  that  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  can  be  enforced.  Generally  speaking,  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  cut  down  general  production  will  injure 
business  in  the  end.  The  wiser  plan  is  to  work  for 
increased  markets.  The  American  public  ought  to 
consume  twice  the  milk  now  produced  in  this 
country. 

* 


WE  would  like  a  little  help  in  this  campaign 
against  soft  drinks.  It  is  high  time  some 
one  organized  such  a  campaign  and  put  it  through. 
The  following  clipping  from  the  Chelsea  (Mass.) 
Gazette  tells  of  an  incident  not  at  all  unusual : 

Inspectors  Murphy  and  Gaffey  of  the  health  depart¬ 
ment  seized  six  bottles  of  tonic  put  up  by  the  Oneida 
Bottling  Co.  at  a  stand  in  Dock  square,  Boston,  this 
week  and  found  in  one  of  them  a  big  fat  dead  fly  and 
sediment  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottles,  which  the  health 
commissioner  said  was  just  plain  dirt.  It  is  said  the 
bottles  bore  only  a  label  with  the  words  orangeade  or 
grape  upon  the  cap.  The  name  Ritter  appeared  blown 
in  the  glass  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  bottles  origi¬ 
nally  contained  ketchup  and  had  been  bought  from  a 
Chelsea  junkman. 

Not  a  very  high-toned  “tonic.”  We  have  had 
“Spanish  fly”  applied  on  the  outside  of  the  body  as 
a  blister  but  as  for  dead  American  flies  for  the  in¬ 
side — thank  yon — not  any  for  us.  Soft  drinks  !  One 
must  be  pretty  soft  to  drink  such  stuff.  Of  course, 
they  are  not  all  like  that.  Most  of  them  might  be 
called  reasonably  clean,  but  they  are  little  more 
than  sweetened  water  colored  with  chemicals  and 
filled  with  gas.  As  compared  with  good  milk  their 
food  value  or  supply  of  vitamines  is  next  to  nothing. 
The  ocean  of  this  stuff  which  goes  down  the  Ameri¬ 
can  throat  each  year,  represents  a  drink  bill  which 
bids  fair  to  run  a  good  second  to  the  gasoline  bill. 
We  are  going  to  try  to  divert  a  good  share  of  this 
uselessly  spent  money  to  the  purchase  of  good  milk ! 
Will  you  help? 

* 

A  READER  in  Maryland  thinks  of  buying  a 
farm  in  Northern  Vermont.  Another  man  in 
Maine  talks  of  moving  to  North  Carolina.  Both . 
ask  the  same  question :  “Are  most  of  the  farmers 
in  that  section — those  who  really  exert  themselves — 
making  a  living?”  It  is  safe  to  say  that  they  are! 
There  is  no  spot  of  land  on  this  continent  from  the 
ice-bound  shores  of  the  North  where  the  Esquimaux 
munches  blubber  in  his  ice  hut  to  the  point  of  Cape 
Horn  where  half  naked  savages  have  only  a  bed  of 
sea  moss  for  a  home,  that  men  do  not  “make  a  liv¬ 
ing!”  But  the  point  is  that  one  man’s  “living” 
might  be  a  lingering  death  to  another  man.  Take 
a  back-to-the-lander  right  out  of  a  small  city  flat 
and  put  him  on  a  lonely  farm  with  poor  buildings 
and  no  conveniences.  The  neighbors  all  around  him 
can  make  a  “living”  but  habit  has  unfitted  him  for 
such  a  life  and  he  cannot  fairly  estimate  his  pos¬ 
sible  success  by  what  others  do.  It  is  very  much 
the  same  where  people  move  north  or  south  for  any 
considerable  distance.  Let  them  move  east  or  west, 
following  much  the  same  latitude,  and  they  can 
usually  handle  themselves  well,  but  when  they  go 
north  or  south  the  conditions  and  the  “living”  are 
so  different  that  it  is  hard  to  make  a  fair  adjust¬ 
ment.  and  this  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  we  have 


to  explain  to  the  back-to-the-lander  and  practical 
farmers. 

* 

THE  Bergen  Co.  egg-laying  contest  at  Westwood, 
N.  ,T.  was  started  originally  as  a  three-year 
contest.  Pullets  were  kept  the  first  year.  The  sec¬ 
ond  year  these  pullets  as  mature  hens  were  used 
as  breeders  and  the  third  year  pullets  from  these 
hens  were  used.  This  gave  two  sets  of  pullet  rec¬ 
ords  and  one  experiment  in  breeding.  A  change  will 
now  be  made  in  this  plan  and  hereafter  the  contest 
will  represent  an  annual  contest  between  pullets. 
The  breeding  work  will  be  given  up.  We  think  this 
is  good  policy.  It  gives  a  fairer  test  or  comparison 
for  the  pullet  is  the  true  business  bird.  The  next 
contest  will  stait  November  1  of  this  year — with  20 
pullets  in  each  pen.  We  have  found  this  contest 
work  very  useful  indeed.  We  advise  any  poultryman 
who  thinks  he  has  a  good  strain  of  birds  to  enter 
such  a  contest.  If  his  birds  are  really  superior  a 
high  score  in  such  a  contest  will  be  of  great  value 
to  him.  The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  at  New 
Brunswick  will  give  full  particulars. 


* 

THERE  are  three  great  national  bills  which  may 
be  classed  at  least  partly  as  luxuries.  They 
represent  the  money  spent  for  rum,  tobacco  and 
gasoline.  The  rum  bill  is  probably,  not  so  large  as 
it  was  five  years  ago,  though  it  is  still  larger  than 
it  should  be.  The  tobacco  bill  is  growing.  This  is 
entirely  a  luxury  bill,  there  being  no  economic  re¬ 
turns  from  it  except  the  tobacco  farmer’s  35-cent 
dollar  or  the  amount  received  for  the  crude  to¬ 
bacco.  As  for  the  gasoline  bill  its  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  has  been  one  of  the  world’s  great  won¬ 
ders.  The  average  man  who  drives  up  to  a  filling 
station  and  orders  a  few  gallons  has  little  idea  of 
the  national  bill  he  is  helping  to  build  up.  The 
following  statement  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  the  most  complete  that  we  have  seen. 


During  the  calendar  year  1922  the  total  consump¬ 
tion  of  gasoline  in  the  United  States  was  5,366,423,822 
gallons.  The  average  tank  wagon  price  of  gasoline  for 
the  year,  according  to  the  best  available  calculations, 
was  21.7  cents.  This  would  give  a  total  cost  of  $1,- 
164.513.969.  Assuming  that  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
gasoline  was  purchased  by  motor  vehicle  owners  through 
service  stations,  the  figure  of  approximately  $150,000,- 
000  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  above  figure  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  total  purchase  price.  This  last  estimate  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  service  stations’  price  of 
gasoline  is  from  two  to  five  cents  per  gallon  above  the 
tank  wagon  price,  with  a  probable  average  of  around 
three  cents  above.  It  would  seem  from  the  above  cal¬ 
culation  that  the  American  people  spent  around  $1,- 
300,000,000  for  gasoline  during  1922,  of  which  from  85 
to  90  per  cent  was  probably  spent  by  users  of  motor 
vehicles.  This  is,  of  course,  an  entirely  unofficial  es¬ 
timate  but  it  is  believed  to  be  approximately  accurate. 


In  the  year  1923  the  gasoline  bill  will  run  to  a 
billion  and  a  half.  That  is  many  times  the  cost  of 
conducting  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  nearly  the 
entire  cost  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  probable  that 
half  of  this  vast  sum  is  spent  at  “seeing  things” — 
that  is,  driving  about  for  pleasure  or  for  the  mere 
joy  of  “going  somewhere.”  Surely  the  nation  could 
not  spend  the  gasoline  bill  and  the  old  rum  bill  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  a  question  whether  we  have  not  passed 
the  limit  of  endurance  in  this  private  gasoline  tax. 
The  government  does  not  levy  this  great  personal 
tax.  We  blow  it  off  ourselves.  The  question  is,  can 
you  and  the  rest  of  us  do  it  ourselves  by  resolving 
to  use  less  gasoline? 


Brevities 

In  any  school  system,  however  expensive  or  com¬ 
plicated,  the  teacher  is  the  real  foundation. 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  game  laws  is  to  be  game 
enough  to  get  up  when  you  are  knocked  down. 

We  think  Eastern  poultrymen  may  well  try  some  of 
the  seed  sorghum  mentioned  by  the  Hope  Farm  man. 

Carbonate  of  copper  dust  is  being  used  success¬ 
fully  for  wheat  smut.  The  dust  is  mixed  right  in  with 
the  seed  wheat. 

Now  they  tell  uS  that  in  1840  the  average  fleece 
weight  of  all  sheep  in  the  United  States  was  1.8  lbs. 
Now  it  is  between  seven  and  eight  lbs. 

Tiie  Black  Jersey  Giant  fowl  is  a  master  at  one  iob 
at  least.  That  is  on  a  grain  farm  gleaning  the  shelled 
grain.  At  this  job  the  J.  B.  G.  will  pay  about  as  much 
as  the  miller  for  the  wheat. 

Will  some  woman  who  knows  tell  a  mere  man  why 
she  spends  time  peeling  potatoes  before  cooking  them? 
She  takes  out  the  best  part  of  the  potato  and  spends 
useless  time  on  the  job.  Why  not  boil  them  in  their 
jackets? 

As  part  of  his  education  a  young  man  should  know 
how  to  ask  questions.  You  cannot  get  it  all  from 
books.  Study  for  what  you  want  to  know  and  then 
ask  for  it.  A  man  may  brand  himself  foolish  by  his 
questions  no  less  than  by  his  answers. 

W S-  met  a  newspaper  man  the  other  day  who  said 
he  would  rather  die  than  admit  that  he  did  not  know. 
We  think  the  public  has  more  confidence  in  the  man 
who  says  “I  do  not  know” — when  that  is  the  truth. 
And  no  man  can  permanently  bluff  with  his  ignorance 
any  more  than  the  ostrich  can  make  himself  invisible 
by  hiding  his  head  in  the  sand. 
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President  Harding 

“ When  the  prince  to  the  fate 
of  the  peasant  has  yielded!” 
OMETHING  of  the  thought  expressed  in  Scott’s 
poem  passed  through  the  mind  when,  sudden  as 
a  flash  of  lightning,  the  news  of  President  Hard¬ 
ing's  death  reached  us.  As  we  write  this  the  funeral 
train  bearing  his  body  is  making  its  way  across  the 
continent.  The  average  man  still  feels  the  stunning 
force  of  this  blow,  and  cannot  yet  give  full  expres¬ 
sion  to  his  estimate  of  Harding’s  place  in  history. 
The  President  was  greatly  loved  as  a  man.  He  was 
truly  one  of  the  common  people.  He  knew  the  hard 
struggles  of  the  man  who  must  make  his  way  in 
the  world.  He  was  a  devoted  husband.  There  was 
something  which  appealed  directly  to  the  best  of 
the  American  spirit  in  the  wa.  Mrs.  Harding  worked 
with  her  husband  during  their  days  of  trial.  They 
were  a  shining  example  of  that  most  loyal  and  use¬ 
ful  combination  in  American  family  life — a  true 
family  team.  Their  family  life  was  a  model  one — 
greatly  needed  in  this  rapid  period  of  history  when 
what  we  have  called  in  the  past  family  character 
and  high  ideals  of  living  are  being  tested  as  with 
lire.  Thus,  first  of  all,  Harding  will  ever  live  in  the 
memory  of  his  countrymen  as  a  lovable,  tender, 
kindly  man,  carrying  with  him  the  scars  of  labor 
and  trouble  which  most  of  us  know,  and  the  healing 
balm  of  fairly-won  success  and  happy  family  life 
which  all  of  us  desire.  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  were 
supermen.  They  were  of  us  and  with  us,  but  some¬ 
how  we  feel  that  they  were  more  like  stars — far 
above  us — we  could  not  lead  their  life.  No  one  re¬ 
garded  Harding  as  a  superman.  He  was  just  one  of 
our  own  kind — with  our  faults  and  failures — but  yet 
one  of  us  in  his  love  for  the  strong  fundamentals  of 
common  life.  So  Harding’s  place  in  the  affections  of 
his  fellow  men  will  always  be  secure.  As  a  President 
time  alone  can  mark  his  place  in  history.  He  came  in¬ 
to  office  at  perhaps  the  most  critical  time  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  The  Great  War  had  turned  loose  all  the  great 
elemental  passions  of  the  human  race.  Something 
had  gone  radically  wrong  with  the  theory  that  the 
nations  would  rise  purified  and  true  from  their  great 
war  sacrifices.  The  world  was  filled  with  bitter¬ 
ness,  doubt  and  unrest.  The  psychological  situation 
was  worse  than  that  following  our  Civil  War,  and 
it  was  Harding’s  lot  to  face  conditions  impossible 
of  immediate  settlement.  This  is  a  selfish  age — 
with  dozens  of  political  and  industrial  groups,  each 
striving  selfishly  for  class  advantage.  Harding  has 
been  criticized  as  too  slow  and  cautious  in  handling 
this  complicated  situation.  His  critics  have  said 
that  he  should  have  been  bolder  and  more  aggressive 
— more  radical,  more  openly  progressive.  Time  may 
prove,  however,  that  in  these  troubled  times  the 
President’s  calm,  slow  and  conservative  policy  may 
have  been  best  after  all.  At  least  he  showed  char¬ 
acter'  and  courage  in  holding  to  his  policies  in  the 
face  of  the  storm  within  his  own  party.  His  death 
opens  the  way  to  a  fierce  political  conflict.  P>ut  the 
end  has  come  to  the  President  as  it  must  come  to 
all  of  us.  Death  closes  the  record  with  impartial 
hand.  America  will  go  on  through  the  shining  years 
increasingly  safe  as  men  and  women  realize  more 
fully  the  responsibilities  of  everyday  life,  and 
Harding’s  memory  will  ever  be  safe  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  loved  him  as  a  man.  The  country  lives. 
A  new  hand  is  at  the  helm.  Tuttle  is  really  known 
of  President  Coolidge.  While  evidently  a  silent,  un¬ 
demonstrative  character,  we  believe  he  will  surprise 
his  critics,  and  in  case  of  crisis  or  trial  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  stand  like  a  rock  for  what  he  believes 
to  be  right. 


The  Solid  South  and  a  “Wet”  Candidate 

THE  American  people  have  already  begun  to  line 
up  for  the  next  Presidential  campaign.  It  is 
going  to  be  different  from  anything  we  have  had  be¬ 
fore.  There  will  be  more  “issues”  and  newer  ones. 
Old  party  ties  are  slacking  up  or  breaking.  The 
leaven  of  independent  thinking  is  working  out. 
Henry  Ford  has  introduced  a  new  personal  issue, 
lie  seems  to  be  the  only  man  since  Roosevelt  who  is 
able  to  rally  a  party  around  a  name.  This  is  a 
curious  outcome,  for  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man 
more  widely  different  from  Roosevelt  than  Ford. 
The  Farmer-Labor  party  in  the  Northwest  is  just 
now  stirring  up  great  interest.  The  question  of 
Prohibition  enforcement  promises  to  enter  politics 
next  year  as  a  leading  issue.  At  the  time  Governor 
Smith  of  New  York  was  considering  the  bill  which 
repealed  the  State  enforcement  law  there  was  great 
interest  over  the  effect  any  action  on  his  part  would 


have  upon  his  nomination  for  president.  Governor 
Smith  was  considered  a  “wet”  candidate,  and  his 
action  in  signing  the  bill  confirmed  him  as  such. 
No  Democrat  can  hope  for  election  without  the  vote 
of  the  Southern  States  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
any  man  could  be  nominated  with  the  support  of 
the  Southern  delegates  against  him.  Prohibition 
really  came  to  us  Horn  the  South.  The  Southern 
people  regard  it  as  an  industrial  necessity  in  the 
handling  of  the  negroes,  and  one  of  the  most  curious 
of  political  questions  just  now  is  the  way  the  South¬ 
ern  people  would  regard  a  “wet”  candidate  on  their 
ticket.  In  order  to  get  a  fair  line  on  this  we  have 
made  a  canvass  of  our  readers  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  question  asked  was  whether  the  South¬ 
ern  people  would  support  a  “wet”  candidate  in  case 
the  Democratic  party  see  fit  to  nominate  such  a  man 
on  a  “wet”  platform.  A  few  typical  replies  are 
given  below.  Opinion  is  divided.  Our  estimate  is 
that  SO  per  cent  of  Southern  voters  will  demand  a 
candidate  who  stands  for  Prohibition.  In  case  a 
“wet”  man  is  nominated  the  chances  favor  a  third 
party.  In  such  an  event  Ford  would  poll  an  im¬ 
mense  vote  in  the  South.  We  find  many  young  peo¬ 
ple  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  so  desper¬ 
ately  opposed  to  any  interference  with  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Amendment  that  they  actually  say  they  will 
vote  the  Republican  ticket  rather  then  vote  “wet.” 
This  is  pai’ticularly  true  of  the  so-called  border 
States,  and  thei-e  can  be  no  possible  doubt  about 
what  will  happen  if  the  Prohibition  question  is 
made  a  straight  and  square  issue  between  the  two 
gi-eat  parties.  There  are  in  the  South,  as  well  as  in 
the  Noi*tli,  people  who  believe  Prohibition  is  a  fail¬ 
ure,  but  according  to  our  canvass  they  are  but  a 
small  minority  except  in  a  few  certain  localities. 
Our  figures  indicate  that  the  South  will  support  Pro¬ 
hibition  ovei'whelmingly. 

Emphatically  I  say  now,  that  this  State  will  not  vote 
a  “wet”  Democi-atic  ticket  for  President.  Thei-e  would 
be  a  bolt  that  would  stagger  “Al”  Smith  or  Norman 
Mack.  I  am  a  Democrat  of  the  freethinking  kind,  and 
know  what  I  am  talking  about.  The  politicians  down 
here  will  do  anything  to  preserve  harmo?iy ,  or  the 
“solid  South,”  but  they  haven’t  the  grip  on  the  people 
right  now.  We  have  seen  more,  lately,  what  the  “wet” 
business  is  doing  than  we  ever  saw  before,  and  some 
of  the  Democrats  are  thinking.  The  women  are  going 
to  cut  a  big  figure  in  the  protest.  I  wish  to  see  the 
Prohibition  laws  carried  out  more  severely  than  ever. 
Five  voters,  all  of  them  of  our  family,  will  never  vote 
for  “Al”  Smith  for  President.  .tor  p.  wirson. 

Mississippi. 

As  long  as  the  South  is  as  thickly  populated  with 
negi-oes  as  it  is,  the  race  issue  will  come  first,  and  as 
long  as  the  Republican  party  insists  on  placing  negroes 
in  office^  “wet”  or  “dry,”  will  take  a  back  seat,  as  our 
security  lies  in  the  domination  of  the  white  race,  and  no 
bunch  of  politicians  can  change  the  situation,  o.  a.  k. 

Georgia. 

Judging  from  past  records  anything  can  carry  the 
South  if  his  first  name  is  Democrat.  This  State  is 
strictly  dry  in  State  elections,  but  Senator  Underwood 
is  very  “wet,”  and  he  has  never  been  defeated  for  any¬ 
thing  he  ran  for  yet.  I  don’t  believe  the  Democrats 
will  put  out  a  “wet”  man,  but  if  they  do  it  is  my 
opinion  he  will  carry  the  South,  but.  I  shall  vote  for 
the  dry  man  regardless  of  pax-ty  lines.  b.  c.  g. 

Alabama. 

The  South  will  continue  to  support  the  Democratic 
party  no  matter  what  the  platform  may  be.  It  is  true 
the  South  wants  Prohibition,  but  will  never  support  a 
Republican  candidate.  A  third  party  in  that  case  may 
split  the  South.  My  section  has  never  been  in  favor 
of  Prohibition.  “Wet”  or  “dry” — may  the  people  never 
forget  that  protection  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
this  country.  j.  j.  c. 

Louisiana. 

The  party  platforms  and  pledges  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it  at  all.  Any  questions  that  come  up  are  sifted 
down  to  white  and  black,  and  the  whites  will  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  through  thick  and  thin.  One  of  the 
big  pecan  men  here  in  a  speech  to  the  pecan  growers’ 
meeting,  advocated  a  tariff  on  Mexican  pecans  so  that 
we  could  get  a  better  price  for  ours,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
he  will  vote  Democratic.  The  Southern  people  seem 
to  be  strong  for  px-otecting  local  business  and  entei-prise, 
but  on  account  of  the  negroes,  vote  Democratic.  In 
fact  as  I  have  said  before,  it  is  between  the  white 
party  and  the  black  party.  h.  b.  p. 

Georgia. 

In  my  opinion  you  may  safely  judge  the  future  by 
the  past,  regardless  of  the  issue.  The  Southern  Com- 
mei-cial  Congress  has  pi-eac-hed  protection  here,  and 
kept  standing  committees  at  the  seat  of  government  all 
the  while  sending  delegations  of  bankers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  and  farmers  to  go  before  the  tariff  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress,  but  when  the  “solid  South”  casts 
her  vote  the  result  reminds  a  thinking  person  of  the 
animal  convention  —  “the  goat  has  done  voted.”  I 
hardly  think  that  the  majoi-ities  in  some  of  the  States 
would  be  so  overwhelming  as  at  times  during  the  past, 
but  the  electoral  votes  would  be  safely  delivered. 

North  Carolina.  ,t.  m.  f. 

Viewing  it  fi-om  this  section  of  our  country  I  do  not 
believe  the  Democrats  will  nominate  a  “wet”  ticket. 
There  ax-e  a  few  “wet”  spots  throughout  the  nation,  but 
not  enough  to  influence  the  nomination  of  a  candidate 
for  President.  There  would  not  be  any  hope  of  eleet- 
'  ing  a  “wet”  candidate  without  the  vote  of  the  “solid 
South,”  and  in  my  opinion  the  South  will  always  vote 
for  .  Prohibition,,  though  they  should  have  to  nominate 
their  own  candidate.  Such  action  would  produce  just 
such  a  campaign  as  the  campaign  of  Roosevelt  and 
Taft.  I  do  not  believe  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
South  would  oppose  Prohibition  for  the  sake  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  national  election.  j.  xr.  p. 

Alabama. 


The  possibilities  of  Texas  going  “wet”  are  a  di-eaxn. 
Texas  is  known  as  a  Democratic  State,  but  when  it 
comes  to  vote  for  “wet”  we  here  are  not  going  to  vote 
for  such  a  measure.  We  are  for  keeping  Texas  out  of 
such  element.  Texas  will  show  up  when  the  occasion 
demands  that  we  will  stand  for  Prohibition.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  South  really  started  the  Prohibition 
movement.  As  to  my  section  we  will  stand  in  the 
map  for  Prohibition  regai-dless  of  the  national  election. 

Thank  God  our  women,  though  from  the  long-horn 
section,  are  Christians,  and  it  gives  me  pride  to  see 
them  pull  for  good  moral  government  when  the  oc¬ 
casion  arises.  If  the  other  Southern  States  have  Gov¬ 
ernors  as  our  present,  P.  M.  Neff,  and  her  people  would 
follow  as  we  follow  ours,  the  Southern  States  would  be 
better  in  all  respects.  Texas  will  go  strong  for  Pro¬ 
hibition  regardless  of  the  national  election. 

Texas.  geo.  champion. 

I  think  our  section  will  never  oppose  Prohibition 
for  the  sake  of  cari-ying  a  national  election.  This  coun¬ 
ty  would  go  three  to  one  for  Prohibition.  I  think  both 
parties  will  have  a  Prohibition  plank  in  their  platform. 

Kentucky.  m.  h. 

If  it  were  not  for  one  factor  in  the  next  election  I  would 
say  “Florida  is  Democratic,”  “wet”  or  “dry.”  It  is 
just  as  hopelessly  Democratic  as  Pennsylvania  is  Pc', 
publican.  The  one  factor  that  I  mentioned  above  is 
the  female  vote.  The  women  are  not  as  yet  so  posi¬ 
tively  wedded  to  party  as  to  vote  “my  party  right  or 
wrong.”  They  are  not  just  asking  candidates  how  they 
stand  on  such  matters  as  national  Prohibition ;  they 
are  demanding  a  positive  statement  from  them  as  to 
what  they  will  do  in  the  way  of  voting  in  Congress  if 
elected,  and  woe  be  to  him  who  fails  to  keep  his  promise. 

The  observance  of  the  law  in  this  locality  is,  I  im¬ 
agine,  very  much  as  elsewhere..  Officers  make  arrests, 
but  convictions  are  hard  to  get  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  prosecuting  attorney  is  undoubtedly  earnest 
in  his  effoi-ts  to  convict.  The  writer  has  been  on  jury 
in  some  cases,  and  finds  that  there  is  almost  always  at 
least  one  juryman  so  much  in  sympathy  with  the  moon¬ 
shine  business  that  he  will  hold  out  against  a  convic¬ 
tion.  regardless  of  evidence,  and  at  least  cause  a  mis¬ 
trial. 

This  county  has  never  had  a  licensed  saloon  and  I  feel 
quite  sure  will  support  Prohibition,  but  not  through  the 
Prohibtion  party.  Minority  parties  do  not  fare  we'l 
here.  In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  there  are  enough 
male  voters  in  favor  of  a  continuation  of  the  “dry” 
law  so  that  when  supported  by  the  female  vote,  which 
is  overwelnxingly  “dry,”  they  will  carry  this  section. 

Florida.  B.  G.  A. 


Are  Dairymen  Going  Crazy? 

It  is  time  for  plain  speaking  about  one  of  the  largest 
branches  of  farming  carried  on  in  this  locality.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  the  dairy  industry.  There  are  those  who  seriously 
declare  that  in  pursuing  the  course  they  have  for  the 
past  few  years  'farmers  show  every  sign  of  losing  then- 
reason.  Is  this  true? 

All  over  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  Broome  and 
adjacent  counties  included,  two  distinct  classes  of  men 
are  trying  to  maintain  a  separate  organization,  the  one 
known  as  the  non-poolers’  association,  the  other  the 
poolers.  The  points  over  which  these  two  organiza¬ 
tions  differ  are  not  in  and  of  themselves  vital.  The 
prices  each  is  able  to  command  for  milk  are  now  and 
have  been  so  low  that  in  many  if  not  most  instances 
the  cost  expenses  eat  xxp,  and  more  than  desti-oy  all 
profits,  so  that  a  great  percentage  of  our  farmers  who 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  production  of  milk 
for  their  income  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

Although  there  are  few  men  who  do  not  realize  that 
this  effort  to  maintain  separate  organizations  is  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  best  interests  of  all  who  are  concerned  in 
dairy  farming,  still  we  have  the  strange  situation  that 
neither  side  will  yield  its  position.  It  is  true,  some 
steps  have  been  taken  to  get  together,  but  they  have 
not  proven  effective  so  far,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
an  uncompromising  spirit  seems  to  have  dominated 
those  that  have  been  at  the  foi-efront  of  the  movement. 

So  the  suicidal  policy  continues  to  prevail.  Neither 
side  is  making  a  living  today  as  a  class.  All  are  suffer¬ 
ing  serious  loss  every  day  the  fight  is  carried  on. 

It  does  not  matter  now  just  how  much  truth  there 
is  in  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  there  are  certain 
interests  which  are  working  all  the  time  to  keep  the 
poolers  and  the  non-poolers  apart.  Any  man  that  is 
not  'blind  can  see  that  it  would  be  for  the  best  good  of 
the  large  dealers  in  milk  to  buy  milk  as  low  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  that  by  taking  advantage  of  the  divergence  * 
of  opinion  betwen  the  classes  mentioned  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  weakness,  they  have  been  able  to  make  large 
sums  of  money  that  should  have  gone  into  the  pockets 
of  the  farmers,  and  would  have  been  theirs  if  they  had 
not  been  so  persistent  in  carrying  their  own  point. 

No  house  which  is  divided  against  itself  can  ever 
stand  very  lone-.  The  dairy  business  all  through  this 
section  certainly  is  languishing.  Men  are  going  out 
of  it  and  taking  up  other  lines  of  farming.  Others 
are  being  forced  to  the  wall.  As  I  said  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  it  is  time  to  do  some  plain  thinking  and  to  uso 
sound  sense.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  dairy  farming  will 
soon  take  a  grand  tumble  all  through  League  territory, 
for  the  foundation  of  things  is  being  unsettled.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  do  put  aside  our  wilfulness  and  act 
together  we  can  control  the  price  of  milk  in  less  than 
six  months,  so  that  new  life  will  be  restored  to  the  dairy 
interests. 

The  beginning,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  for  rep¬ 
resentative  men  on  both  sides  to  meet  in  a  friendlv.  un¬ 
selfish  spirit,  allowing  no  outside  interest  to  dominate 
their  action,  and  thrash  the  matter  out  from  stai't  to 
finish.  I  know  some  plan  can  be  devised  to  slop 
further  wrangling.  We  are  all  brethren.  Our  inter¬ 
ests  are  common.  We  have  all  suffered  together.  Now 
why  not  take  the  manly,  sensible  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  not  stop  working  until  we  have  accomplished 
such  a  degree  of  co-operation  that  we  shall  once  more 
be  doing  a  living  business? 

Every  man  has  some  influence  in  the  direction  of 
united  action.  Let  us  all  use  such  voice  as  we  have, 
and  keep  on  using  it  for  harmony  and  the  exercise  <  f 
a  true  brotherly  spirit.  At  every  meeting  of  the  local 
bx-anches.  there  should  be  the  freest  possible  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  matter,  and  all  directors  and  county  presi¬ 
dents  and  other  officers  ought*  to  be  instructed  to  work 
for  unity  in  the  larger  meetings  to  which  they  are 
delegates  This  is  the  only  way  to  prove  that  we  are 
no*  all  gone  crazy.  E.  I-  VINCENT. 

Broome  Co  .  N.  Y. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Coral  Grove 

Deep  in  the  wave  is  a  coral  grove, 

Where  purple  mullet  and  goldfish  rove, 
Where  the  sea^flower  spreads  its  leaves 
of  blue, 

That  never  are  wet  with  falling  dew, 

But  in  bright  and  changeful  beauty  shine, 
Far  down  in  the  green  and  glassy  brine. 
The  floor  is  of  sand  like  the  mountain 
drift.  .  .  . 

From  coral  rocks  the  sea  plants  lift 
Their  boughs  where  the  tides  and  billows 
flow ; 

The  water  is  calm  and  still  below,  . 

For  the  winds  and  waves  are  absent 
there, 

And  the  sands  are  bright  as  the  stars 
that  glow 

In  the  motionless  fields  of  upper  air  ;  m , 
There  with  its  waving  blade  of  green, 
The  sea-flag  streams  through  the  silent 
water, 

And  the  crimson  leaf  of  the  dulse  is  seen. 

There  with  a  light  and  easy  motion 
The  fan-coral  sweeps  through  the  clear 
deep  sea, 

And  the  yellow  and  scarlet  tufts  of  ocean 
Are  bending  like  corn  on  the  upland  lea. 

Then  far  below  in  the  peaceful  sea, 

The  purple  mullet  and  goldfish  rove, 
Where  the  waters  murmur  tranquilly, 
Through  the  'bending  twigs  of  the  coral 
grove. 

— James  Gates  Percival  (1795-1S56L 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  for  recipes 
for  the  fireless  cooker.  This  seems  a 
good  time  to  collect  experience.  Our  own 
experience  has  been  with  a  purchased 
cooker  of  standard  make,  but  in  past 
years  we  have  had  reports  of  excellent 
results  from  homemade  appliances.  We 
think  the  cases  reported  where  the  house¬ 
keeper  was  dissatisfied  resulted  from  lack 
of  the  right  temperature.  It  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  guess  at  this;  the  thermom¬ 
eter  must  be  used.  The  disks  may  seem 
very  hot,  and  yet  be  many  degrees  below 
the  temperature  needed.  We  would  like 
those  with  experience  to  give  jus  their 
favorite  recipes  for  the  fireless  cooker, 
and  tell  just  how  they  do  the  cooking. 

* 

Every  year  we  are  asked  to  give  a 
standard  recipe  for  chili  sauce.  We  have 
used  the  following  for  many  years  and 
consider  it  excellent :  Peel  and  chop  fine 
one  onion  and  six  large  tomatoes,  add  one 
green  sweet  Spanish  pepper  and  one 
small  hot  chili  pepper,  chopped ;  then 
season  with  one  cup  of  vinegar,,  one  table¬ 
spoon  salt,  two  teaspoons  brown  sugar, 
one  teaspoon  each  of  ground  ginger,  cin¬ 
namon,  cloves  and  black  pepper,  and  half 
a  nutmeg.  Boil  slowly  until  very  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked,  then  bottle  and  seal  when 
cold. 

* 

Another  standard  relish  is  green  to¬ 
mato  soy :  One  peck  green  tomatoes, 
one  quart  onions,  salt  and  vinegar  as  de¬ 
sired,  one  teaspoon  ground  cloves,  one 
teaspoon  ginger,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
the  same  of  black  pepper,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  red  pepper,  one-half  pound  brown 
sugar,  half  a  grated  nutmeg.  Wash  the 
tomatoes  and  cut  in  slices,  also  the 
onions.  Place  a  layer  of  tomatoes  and 
then  sprinkle  with  salt,  next  a  layer  of 
onions  in  the  same  way — until  all  are 
done.  Let  stand  over  night.  In  the 
morning  drain  well  and  then  put  on  the 
stove  to  cook,  covering  the  preparation 
with  vinegar.  Add  the  spices  and  let  it 
boil  slowly  together  for  four  or  five 
hours ;  then  bottle  hot,  but  do  not  seal 
till  cold. 

* 

Soy  is  also  made  from  ripe  tomatoes,  as 
follows:  Peel  and  chop  a  peck  of  ripe 
tomatoes  until  they  are  quite  fine.  Then 
put  them  upon  the  fire  in  a  preserving 
kettle  with  half  a  teacup  of  whole  cloves, 
the  same  quantity  of  whole  allspice,  a 
scant  teacup  of  salt,  a  tablespoon  of  black 
pepper  and  three  red  peppers  and  five 
onions,  all  of  which  have  been  chopped 
fine.  Let  the  ingredients  boil  together 
for  fully  an  hour,  and  immediately  add  a 
quart  of  the  best  cider  vinegar.  When 
the  soy  has  cooled  sufficiently,  it  may  be 
bottled. 


Canning  Corn  and  String  Beans 

Would  you  give  recipe  for  canning 
string  beans,  and  corn?  We  tried  last 
year,  but  they  spoiled.  We  have  recipes 


that  require  canning  powder,  but  do  not 
like  it  very  well.  mbs.  l.  s. 

Never  use  canning  powder ;  it  is  not 
necessary,  and  such  unknown  preserva¬ 
tives  may  be  very  unwholesome.  The 
cold  pack  method  is  certain. 

String  Beans. — Scald  jars  and  covers ; 
put  new  rubber  rings  in  hot  water.  Pre¬ 
pare  the  beans  as  for  table ;  blanch  five 
minutes  in  boiling  water,  plunge  in  cold, 
and  drain.  Many  now  omit  blanching, 
but  we  continue  to  do  it.  Pack  in  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


J.925.  Two  dresses  for  children,  one 
opening  at  back  and  having  a  bertha,  the 
other  a  slip-on  kimono  dress.  Sizes,  6 
months,  1  and  2  years.  Size  1  year  re¬ 
quires  1%  yards  of  36-in.  material  for 
either  dress.  15  cents. 


1603.  Ladies’  slip- 
on  dress,  with  Peter 
Pan  or  roll  collar, 
long  or  short  sleeves, 
and  set-in  pockets. 
Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  in.  bust. 
Any  size  requires 
3%  yards  54-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  25  cents. 


1959.  Misses’  one- 
piece  slip-on  dress, 
having  kimono 
sleeves  with  full- 
length  extensions. 
Suitable  for  54-in. 
tubular  material. 
Sizes  16,  18  and  20 
years.  Size  18  years 
requires  2  yards  54- 
in.  material.  Em¬ 
broidered  with 
transfer  design  No. 
11010.  Dress,  20 
cents;  transfer,  15 
cents. 


1708.  Ladies' 
draped  dress,  with 
sleeves  attached  to 
a  fitted  lining,  round 
or  square  neck,  and 
with  or  without  side 
drapery.  Sizes  34, 
30,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  in.  bust.  Any  size 
requires  3  Vi  yards 
36-in.  material,  with 
2  yards  lace,  and  % 
of  a  yard  of  lining. 
25  cents. 

Fashion  catalog 
15  cents. 


jars  to  within  one  inch  of  the  top,  cover 
with  boiling  water,  add  one  teaspoon  of 
salt  to  the  quart  jar;  adjust  rubber,  cap, 
and  seal  tightly.  Do  not  clamp  tight. 
Process  for  three  hours,  continuing  to 
boil  steadily ;  then  tighten  lid.  and  set 
away  to  cool. 

Corn. — This  must  be  canned  as  soon 
as  possible  after  gathering,  and  should 
be  just  right  for  table.  Remove  husks 
and  silk.  Blanch  on  the  cob  in  boiling 
water  for  five  minutes.  Plunge  in  cold 
water,  then  cut  from  cob,  and  pack  into 
jar  to  within  one  inch  of  top.  Add  one 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  one  of  sugar  to  a 


Frank  Talk  on  the 


Price  of  Dentifrices 


You  wouldn’t  pay  a  fancy  price  for 
a  cream  separator  simply  because  of 
flowers  painted  on  its  base*  A  sepa¬ 
rator  can  do  no  more  than  skim  milk* 

And  likewise  when  you  pay  more 
than  25c  for  a  dentifrice,  your  imag¬ 
ination  does  the  spending  instead  of 
your  common  sense*  A  safe  dentifrice 
can  do  no  more  than  clean  teeth. 

Ask  yourself  what  you  get  for  what 
you  pay  above  that  price.  Perhaps  a 
fancy  name;  useless  drugs;  a  “ cure- 
all”  theory;  or  possibly  plain  grit* 

When  you  pay  25c  for  a  large  tube  of 
Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  you 
have  bought  a  dentifrice  that  is  safe 
and  that  cleans  teeth  the  right  way. 


Colgate’s  is  free  from  grit  and  harm¬ 
ful  drugs.  It  “  washes”  teeth  and  does 
not  scratch  or  scour  their  precious 
enamel.  It  is  the  safe  common 
sense  dentifrice.  A  large  tube,  25c. 


COLGATE  &  CO. 

Established  1806 


For  the  sake  of  the  future 
buy  Colgate’s  today 


CLEANS 
TEETH  THE 
RIGHT  WAY 

Wtshes<wl<>lishes 
Doesn’t  Scratch 
or  Scour  y 

Truth  in  Advertising  Implies  Honesty  in  Manufacture 


If  your  wisdom  teeth 
could  talk  they’d  say, 
“Use  Colgate’s” 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


IN  DIGESTION j 

’"it  CENTS 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


ELL-ANS 

25$  and  75$  Packages  Everywhere 


Plumbinq-Pipe-Fittinqs 


Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  in-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


*5 


HEALTHFUL  HOME  HEATING  , 

WITH  PROPERLY  MOISTENED  WARM  AIR  fi 

1 

NEW  IDEA  Pipeless  and  SUPERIOR  Pipe  Furnaces 
now  heat  thousands  of  large  and  small  houses.  They  are 
highly  improved,  very  economical  on  fuel  and  extremely 
durable.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Send  for  special  literature. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  110  Whitesboro  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

H 

j 

1 
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Quart,  adjust  rubber,  cover,  and  clamp 
lightly.  Set  at  once  in  the  boiler  to 
process.  It  is  much  better  if  two  per¬ 
sons  can  work  together,  one  to  prepare 
corn  and  one  to  process.  Process  for 
four  hours,  then  seal  tight. 


Tested  Pickles  and  Relishes 

Old  Fashioned  Tomato  Pickles.  — 
Every  Fall  we  put  up  a  good  many 
batches  of  the  green  tomatoes;  they 
come  in  so  handy  and  give  such  a  relish 
to  even  a  plain  meal.  The  men  like  them. 
We  have  done  it  so  many  times  that  now 
we  have  learned  how  to  save  our  time 
and  strength,  and  can  make  it  a  quick 
easy  job.  We  begin  by  measuring  out 
the  sugar,  vinegar  and  spices,  and  put¬ 
ting  them  on  to  scald  in  the  big  kettles ; 
then  we  add  the  tomatoes  little  by  little, 
as  we  prepare  them,  stirring.it  all  up  well 
from  the  bottom  until  it  has  made  its 
own  rich  juice.  'We  generally  slice  the 
tomatoes,  throwing  away  the  tough,  thick 
ends,  and  sort  them  over  roughly,  the 
small  ones  together,  as  we  go  along.  Some¬ 
times  we  add  a  few  white  onions  or 
seeded  sweet  peppers  if  we  have  them  on 
hand,  but  the  pickle  Is  really  very  good 
if  made  plain  and  old-fashioned.  It  saves 
a  whole  lot  of  work  and  clutter  to  put 
it  right  on  to  cook,  no  tedious  standing 
around  or  over  night  soaking  in  a  strong 
brine,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  tine  salt. 
The  tomato  is  so  fresh  and  unwilted  that 
it  easily  cooks  tender  in  about  half  an 
hour  after  it  comes  to  a  good  boil,  and 
we  always  seal  it  up  in  glass  jars,  gen¬ 
erally  two-quart  ones,  and  it  keeps  first 
rate  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

We  like  to  use  brown  sugar  and  whole 
spice  as  far  as  possible  and  plan  ahead 
to  be  sure  to  have  plenty  on  hand  in  the 
house.  When  we  use  the  ground  spice 
we  often  tie  it  up  in  small  thin  bags  and 
take  it  out  before  canning,  but  it  needs 
fully  double  the  spice.  i\Ve  also  use 
celery  seed  and  a  few’  of  the  very  small 
red  peppers  for  the  sake  of  variety  ;  some¬ 
times  a  handful  of  scraped  horseradish 
loot.  Oftentimes  we  add  a  little  extra 
sugai’,  stirring  it  well  in,  when  we  sei’ve 
it,  but  it  is  crisper  and  keeps  better  if 
not  too  sweet.  We  fill  the  jars  as  solidly 
as  possible  and  use  up  any  extra  juice 
the  next  day  when  we  start  another  batch 
of  the  pickle.  A  little  of  this  juice  is 
very  good  in  everyday  mincemeat. 

We  slice  the  tomatoes  because  we  can 
do  it  so  quickly,  but  they  can  be  chopped 
or  cut  in  small  pieces  equally  well.  When 
they  are  chopped,  drain  off  in  the  colan¬ 
der.  The  peppers  and  onions  ought  to 
be  chopped  fine. 

It  can  also  be  varied  by  using  ripe  or 
half-ripe  tomatoes.  When  it  is  sealed 
up  in  glass  jai’s  it  does  not  need  as  much, 
salt  and  strong  vinegar  as  when  it  was 
kept  in  a  large  stone  crock,  weighed  down 
with  an  earthernware  plate.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  much  better  for  the  human  stom¬ 
ach  and  makes  a  very  acceptable  every- 
day  pickle,  mild  and  tender.  Like  so 
much  of  the  old-fashioned  cooking,  it  can 
easily  be  “seasoned  to  taste.” 

Everyday  Pickle. — Four  quarts  sliced 
green  tomatoes,  one  pint  cider  vinegar, 
two  cups  brown  sugai’,  two  tablespoons 
salt,  one  tablespoon  whole  mustard  seed, 
one  heaping  teaspoon  each  of  whole 
cloves,  whole  allspice  and  black  pepper. 
Six  white  onions  and  four  seeded  sweet 
peppers  can  be  added  and  ground  spice 
instead  of  whole  spice.  Stir  frequently 
and  boil  one-half  hour,  and  seal  in  glass 
jars  boiling  hot. 

Bordeaux  Sauce.  —  Two  quarts 
chopped  green  tomatoes,  three  onions, 
two  seeded  red  peppers,  one  quart  cider 
vinegar,  two  level  tablespoons  salt,  1 Va 
cups  brown  sugar,  one  tablespoon  celery 
seed,  one  tablespoon  white  mustard  seed, 
one  dozen  whole  allspice  and  one  dozen 
whole  cloves.  Cook  slowly  one  hour  and 
seal  boiling  hot. 

Small  Pickled  Beets.— Two  quarts 
small  beets,  cooked  and  skinned  hot ;  one 
pint  cider  vinegar,  1*4  cups  sugar,  one 
tablespoon  salt.  Scald  vinegar,  sugar  and 
salt  together,  and  pour  boiling  hot  over 
hot  skinned  beets,  packed  solidly  in  glass 
jar.  This  amount  of  pickle  should  fill 
two  quart  jars  full,  but  beets  vary  in 
size,  and  be  sure  to  have  boiling  water  to 
add  if  not  quite  full.  Seal. 

Corn  Relish. — Eighteen  ears  corn, 
Golden  Bantam  if  possible;  one  medium 
head  cabbage,  four  large  onions,  two  red 
peppers,  two  green  peppers,  seeded.  Chop 
the  above  fine  and  add  2*4  cups  brown 
sugar,  two  tablespoons  salt,  two  table¬ 
spoons  white  mustard  seed,  one  quart 
cider  vinegar.  Cook  slowly  one  hour 
and  seal  hot. 

Piccalilli.  —  (Small  rule) —Twelve 
large  tomatoes,  two  seeded  sweet  peppers, 
two  onions,  one  pint  cider  vinegar,  one 
cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  cinnamon  and  mustard, 
one-half  teaspoon  each  of  pepper  and 
cloves.  Boil  slowly  one  hour  and  seal 
hot.  If  the  tomatoes  and  onions  are 
extra  large,  add  a  little  more  salt. 

Tomato  Relish. — Twelve  green  toma¬ 
toes,  chopped  fine,  three  peppers,  one  red, 
two  green,  seeds  of  two ;  four  onions,  one 
tablespoon  salt,  one  cup  white  sugar  ly2 
cups  cider  vinegar.  Boil  one-half  hour 
and  seal  hot.  Spice  can  be  added  to  taste, 
but  it  has  a  clean  pickle  taste  as  it  is, 
and  is;  a  little  “different.” 

MABEL  HOWARD. 


Texas  Notes 

A  very  severe  drought  has  lasted  in  our 
part  of  Texas  (north  central)  for  weeks, 
and  all  growing  things  are  suffering. 
Most  of  the  corn  has  been  cut  short.  Only 
the  fortunate  ones  who  planted  early  will 
gather  any  corn  this  Fall.  The  cotton 
has  continued  to  grow  and  looks  very 
well  in  spite  of  the  dry  weather,  but  no 
one  ventures  to  predict  what  the  crop 
will  prove  to  be.  The  feed  has  never 
headed  out,  but  many  farmers  are  cutting 
it  for  hay.  In  that  way  they  get  some 
benefit  from  it  and  it  is  not  a  total  loss. 
Oats  and  wheat  turned  out  better  than 
most  farmers  expected,  but  I  was  talking 
to  the  wife  of  a  farmer  who  always  has 
a  large  acreage  in  wheat.  She  told  me 
the  price  was  so  low  that  if  they  sold  now 
it  would  be  at  a  loss.  They  have  stored 
their  wheat,  waiting  for  a  better  price. 
It  is  now  S5  cents  per  bushel.  There 
seems  to  be  no  money  to  be  made  in 
farming  or  stock  raising  in  this  locality. 
If  we  ship  cattle  to  the  market  the  buy¬ 
ers  are  only  paying  4c  per  lb.  I  listened 
to  a  noted  lecturer  on  farm  problems  not 
long  ago.  After  noting  the  difference  be¬ 


tween  the  day  laborer’s  wages  and  what 
the  farmer  gets  for  his  day’s  work,  his 
remedy  was  organization.  Let  the  farm¬ 
ers  get  together  and  force  the  prices  of 
their  products  up.  But  that  happy  day 
seems  a  long  way  off;  meanwhile  the 
farmer  works  each  year,  hoping  for  better 
crop  conditions,  and  some  way  we  get 
along,  send  our  children  to  school  and 
are  reasonably  comfortable  and  happy. 

The  farm  women  help  more  than  they 
are  given  credit  for,  raising  chickens  and 
turkeys,  selling  eggs,  and  either  making 
butter,  which  brings  about  40  cents  the 
year  round,  or  separating  the  milk  and 
marketing  the  cream.  I  believe  the  latter 
way  is  much  less  work,  and  brings  in 
about  the  same. 

My  work  in  rugs  and  handkedchiefs 
finds  a  market,  and  brings  me  quite  a  bit 
of  pin  money,  and  the  work  is  always  in¬ 
teresting.  I  am  making  some  handker¬ 
chiefs  with  hems  applied  of  a  different 
color  from  the  centers;  they  bring  a 
much  better  price  than  the  plain,  but  are 
much  more  difficult  to  make.  We  can  all 
find  a  hope  for  the  future  if  we  look  for 
it,  and  keep  working.  We  women  of  the 


farm  do  not  find  time  to  sit  down  and 
worry  ;  there  is  always  some  work  to  be 
done,  and  it  brings  a  blessing  with  it  if 
we  take  it  up  and  finish  it.  A  few  lines 
of  Milton’s  should  help  those  who  arc 
feeling  that  life  is  haTd : 

“Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven’s  hand  or  will,  nor  bate 
a  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  up  and 
steer 

Right  onward.”  MRS.  M.  H.  M. 


Artichoke  Pickles 

These  are  made  from  the  roots  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  artichokes  or  sunflowers.  Wash 
the  artichokes  and  let  them  stand  in 
brine  over  night.  Then  wipe  dry  and  rub 
the  skin  off  with  a  cloth.  Pack  in  jars, 
and  pour  over  them  vinegar  brought  to 
the  boil  with  a  spice  bag  and  a  piece  of 
alum  the  size  of  the  thumb  nail.  Once  a 
week,  for  three  weeks,  the  vinegar  should 
be  drained  off,  reheated,  and  poured  over 
the  pickles  again,  after  which  they 
should  stand  for  a  time  before  using. 


" — and  the  extra  egg  money  more 
than  paid  for  our  plant” —  writes  a 

pleased  farmer  who  lighted  his  henhouses  last  winter 
with  Union  Carbide  Gas  from  his  Colt  "Gas  Well” 


For  Barn  Lighting 


For  Ironing 


For  Cooking 


Poultry  experts  unite  in 
insisting  on  plenty  of  sun¬ 
light  in  the  henhouses. 
They  attribute  to  sunlight 
the  tonic  effect  of  main¬ 
taining  the  birds  in  maxi¬ 
mum  production  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  power  to  dis¬ 
pel  the  majority  of  poultry 
diseases.  Exhaustive  tests 
prove  Union  Carbide  Gas¬ 
light  to  be  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  sunlight.  This 
light  in  the  henhouses  will 
provide  your  laying  birds 
with  the  nearest  natural 
illuminant  for  increasing 
production  and  the  other 
valuable  effects  of  sun¬ 
light. 


Poultry  research  discovers  the  hen 
of  tropical  origin,  of  long  sunlit 
days  and  short  nights.  Experiments 
have  demonstrated  the  hen’s  diges¬ 
tive  organism  to  be  fashioned  on 
the  14-hour  plan — and  9  hours  of 
winter  daylight  positively  won’t 
do,  if  you  expect  an  egg  a  day  and  a 
contented  healthy  bird.  Nature 
simply  pulls  a  strike  on  you. 

The  farm  hen  has  demonstrated  be¬ 
yond  all  question  the  fact  that  she  is  a 
dependable  profit  payer  through  the 
winter  months  (the  period  of  high  egg 
prices),  when  Union  Carbide  Gas  from 
the  Colt  “  Gas  Well  ”  lights  the  henhouses  to  make  the  necessary 
12-to- 14-hour  working  day.  The  extra  hours  of  light  will  enable  your 
hens  to  exercise  and  take  in  the  food  reserve  needed  for  more  eggs. 

A  Colt  "Gas  Well”  on  your  farm 

The  Colt  “Gas  Well”  is  installed  in  the  ground — in  the  yard. 
From  it  comes  Union  Carbide  Gas,  made  automatically  as  needed. 
It  will  light  your  house  and  barn.  It  will  cook  your  meals.  It 
relieves  the  drudgery  of  washday,  and  keeps  the  iron  hot.  Be¬ 
sides  converting  the  henhouse  into  a  source  of  profit,  the  Colt  “Gas 
Well”  has  become  a  necessity  for  the  farm  home. 

Colt  “Gas  Well”  users  are  increasing  in  vast  numbers.  Get  your 
Colt  Lighting-and-Cooking  Plant  now — be  ready  when  the  time 
comes  for  increasing  egg  production  with  artificial  sunlight — Union 
Carbide  Gaslight. 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

30  East  42d  Street,  New  York 
599  Eighth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Carbide 
Lighting  -  and’ Cooking  Plants  in  the  World 


ovf 


W e  make  it  so  easy 
— take  a  year  to  pay 


For  House  Lighting 


Send  your  coupon  no'w.  Get 
full  information  and  booklet 


Union  Carbide  in  genera¬ 
tor  sizes  is  sold  direct  to 
consumer  at  factory  prices 
through  150  Union  Car¬ 
bide  Warehouses.  There  is 
one  near  you. 


J.  B.  COLT 

COMPANY 

Dept.  0*10 
30  East  42d  Street 
New  York 

Please  supply  me  without  obli¬ 
gation,  full  facts  on  the  Colt 
Lighting-and-Cooking  System. 
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Gel  a 

Guaranteed 

Strainer 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  GO. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  clamp. 


When  you  buy  the  Dr.  Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer,  you  are  on  absolutely 
safe  ground.  For  we  guarantee  our 
Dr.  Clark  to  remove  every  last  bit 
of  sediment  from  milk,  no  matter 
how  fine  it  may  be,  and  no  other 
strainer  will.  Make  us  prove  it. 

The  10-quart  size  is  ample  for  ordinary 
herds  with  no  more  than  two  persons  milk¬ 
ing.  The  18-quart  size  is  ample  for  large 
herds,  with  several  persons  milking,  or 
using  a  milking  machine. 


Simple,  durable,  inexpensive.  No  cloths. 
No  fine  wire  gauze  to  wear  out.  But  a 
mighty  good  strainer  which  gets  all  the 
sediment  without  fuss  or  waste  of  time. 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


WATCH  YOUR 
HORSES'  NECK 
G-SHOULDERS 


POLL  EVIL 


FISTULA  OR: 
SWEENEY 

npHE  reliable 
remedy  is 
Gombault’s  Cau¬ 
stic  Balsam.  Used 
for  over  forty 
years.  Supersedes 
firing  and  cautery. 
Symptoms  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  most  horse 
ailments  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  direction  book 
with  every  bottle.  $1.50 
at  druggists  or  direct  upon 
receipt  of  price.  Good  for 
humans  too. TheLawrence. 
W  liams  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 

-  Caustic 

BALSAM 


Be  Prepared  for 

— COLIC 

For  safety  sake  keep  a 
package  of  Dr.  Lesure’s  Colic 
Drops  on  hand  always.  Sure 
relief  lor  Colic,  Cramps, 
Stoppage  of  water.  Black 
Water,  Indigestion  and 
Scours,  in  horses,  alfalfa 
bloat  in  cows  or  Colic  Bloat 
in  calves.  No  opiates:  en¬ 
tirely  safe.  Quick  and  stimu¬ 
lating;  easy  to  give.  Sold  by 
best  dealers,  $1.25.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
if  dealer  is  not  supplied.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  back. 

DR.  LESURE’S 

Colic  *  Drops 

TJg&sssiuns-  Dr.  }.  G.  Lesure,  Keene,  N.  H. 


ABSORBIne 

**  TRADE  MARK  REG.US.PAT,  OFF. 


■Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $ 2 . 50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments.  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts.  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
■1.2S  S  bottle  at  dealer,  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free. 

St.,  Springfield,  Mats. 


W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  288  Lyman  Sf 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guaran  ee  editorial  page.  : 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Aelxander 


Obstructed  Teats 

What  can  I  do  for  a  heifer  two  years 
old  with  two  little  bunches  in  two  teats, 
as  big  as  a  pea?  When  I  start  to  milk 
there  comes  a  couple  of  drops  of  blood, 
but  that  is  all.  Do  you  think  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  drink?  Some  say  it  is  a  spider. 
If  you  think  so,  is  there  a  remedy? 

Pennsylvania.  ir.  f. 

Milk  that  is  slightly  bloody  from  bleed¬ 
ing  due  to  irritation  of  growths  in  the 
teats  is  not  dangerous  for  use  by  people 
or  animals,  but  one  does  not  care  to  use 
such  milk  on  account  of  its  appearance 
and  the  knowledge  that  blood  is  present. 
When  a  case  cannot  be  cured,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  best  to  let  a  calf  nurse  or  to  dry  off 
the  secretion  of  milk  in  the  affected  quar¬ 
ter.  Apart  from  the  presence  of  blood  in 
milk,  whatever  may  be  its  cause,  the 
tuberculin  test  should  be  applied  to  every 
dairy  cow,  so  that  all  affected  with  tuber¬ 
culosis  may  be  eliminated.  That  disease 
not  only  is  incurable  and  contagious,  but 
makes  the  milk  dangerous  for  use  by  man 
or  animals.  The  exact  cause  of  growths 
of  a  warty  or  fibroid  nature  in  the  teats 
is  unknown,  but  we  think  it  likely  that 
they  are  due  to  irritation  by  squeezing 
during  the  milking  act.  When  the 
growths  are  just  inside  the  opening  of  the 
teat  they  'can  be  removed  by  scraping 
downward  with  a  special  cone-shaped  in¬ 
strument,  or  sometimes  may  be  reamed 
out  with  a  small,  sharp  scalpel,  or  some 
veterinarians  remove  them  by  twisting  a 
little  bit  of  sterilized  cotton  on  a  probe, 
dipping  it  in  carbolic  acid,  inserting  it  in 
the  duct  of  the  teat  and  leaving  it  there 
for  15  or  20  minutes  to  cauterize  the 
growths.  We  do  not  care  to  prescribe 
that  somewhat  drastic  treatment  for  gen¬ 
eral  application.  It  is  best  done  by  the 
qualified  veterinarian.  When  the  growths 
are  located  high  in  the  teat  they  had  bet¬ 
ter. not  be  operated  upon,  as  when  that  is 
done  disastrous  infection  usually  occurs 
and  leads  to  ruinous  mammitis  (garget). 
It  would  be  possible  for  a  qualified  veter¬ 
inarian  to  cut  through  the  wall  of  the 
teat  and  remove  the  growths  when  the 
cow  was  dry.  but  that  is  a  formidable 
operation,  only  to  be  attempted  by  an 
expert  and  when  the  cow  is  an  unusually 
valuable  animal.  In  such  conditions  it  is 
better  to  let  a  calf  nurse  or  to  dry  off 
the  secretion  of  milk  in  the  affected 
quarter.  We  might  add  that  in  some 
cases  we  have  succeeded  in  removing 
growths  just  inside  of  the  duct  of  the 
teat  by  immersing  the  teat  night  and 
morning,  for  five  minutes  or  more,  in  hot 
water  containing  all  the  boric  acid  it  will 
dissolve  and  working  or  injecting  a  little 
of  the  solution  into  the  opening  at  each 
time  of  immersion.  If  the  boric  acid 
solution  is  not  effective  we  substitute  a 
10  per  cent  solution  of  washing  soda, 
which  will  also  remove  warts. 

Hoof  Rot 

Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  hoof 
rot?  '  c.  E.  Y. 

New  York. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  you  refer 
to  foot  rot  or  “fouls”  affecting  cattle. 
That  disease  is  .  started  by  the  feet  being 
contaminated  with  mud,  wet  and  filth  and 
foreign  objects,  such  as  bits  of  cornstalk, 
manure,  grit,  etc.,  getting  between  the 
toes,  irritating  the  skin,  and  causing 
scratches  or  lacerations.  Then  the  filth 
germ.  Bacillus  necrophorus,  invades  the 
affected  tissues  and  causes  death  of  parts 
of  them  (necrosis),  followed  by  slough¬ 
ing  and  usually  accompanied  by  a  foul 
odor.  Foot  rot  of  sheep  is  of  the  same 
nature  and  cause.  In  bad  cases,  in  both 
cattle  and  sheep,  pus  forms  and  under¬ 
runs  the  horn  or  sole  or  wall,  and  in  some 
instances  the  hoofs  slough  off  and  the 
bones  may  even  have  to  be  removed  to 
effect  a  cure.  Avoid  letting  cattle  or 
sheep  run  in  foul  places.  Especially  do 
away  with  mud  an'd  manure  holes 
through  which  animals  have  to  wade 
when  going  into  the  stable  or  going  back 
and  forth  to  pasture.  Treat  as  follows: 
1'erfecfly  cleanse  the  affected  feet,  but  do 
not  pull  and  rope  back  and  forward  be¬ 
tween  the  toes.  Doing  so  “adds  insult 
to  injury”  and  aggravates  the  condition, 
or  gives  germs  a  better  chance  to  invade 
the  tissues.  Remove  all  foreign  bodies. 
With  a  clean,  sharp  hoof  knife,  then  cut 


away  every  bit  of  rotten,  loose  or  under- 
run  horn  of  sole  or  wall.  Then  immerse 
the  treated  foot  for  five  minutes  or  more 
in  hot  water  containing  all  the  bluestone 
(sulphate  of  copper)  it  will  dissolve. 
When  that  has  been  done,  wrap  the 
foot  in  sterilized  cotton  ;  bandage  that 
in  place  by  criss-crossing  a  narrow  ban¬ 
dage  of  unbleached  muslin  between  the 
toes  and  tieing  it  around  the  pastern. 
Then  keep  the  animal  in  the  stable  and 
Keep  the  dressings  saturated  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  five  parts  of  carbolic  acid,  three 
parts  of  formalin  and  100  parts  of  boiled 
water.  If  recovery  is  tardy,  more  cut¬ 
ting  may  have  to  be  done.  As  soon  as 
healing  is  progressing  fast,  remove  the 
dressing  and  apply  pine  tar  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  Treat  sheep  in  the  same 
way. 


Swelling  on  Breast 

I  have  a  horse  with  swelling  between 
front  legs,  or  under  breast,  which  I  can¬ 
not  account  for.  There  seems  to  be  no 
lameness  or  soreness  in  any  of  the  af¬ 
fected  parts.  He  has  been  doing  ordinary 
farm  work  ;  is  in  fair  condition  ;  has  had 
mixture  of  clover  and  Timothy  hay,  corn 
and  oats,-  ground,  as  feed.  l.  j. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  personal  examination  would,  of 
course,  be  necessary  to  an  absolutely  pos¬ 
itive  diagnosis  in  this  case,  but,  as  that  is 
out  of  the  question,  we  may  be  able  to 
give  you  some  advice  relative  to  arriving 
at  a  correct  conclusion.  A  swelling  of 
the  sort  mentioned  sometimes  is  caused 
by  the  horse  bending  over  a  manger  or 
other  hard  object  to  obtain  feed,  and  in 
so  doing  bruising  the  part.  In  that  event 
one  usually  finds  a  cyst  or  sac  filled  with 
fluid.  It  is  exactly  like  the  serous  cyst 
that  forms  when  the  elbow  is  bruised  and 
a  shoeboil  is  starting.  A  similar  collec¬ 
tion  of  inflammatory  lymph  may  also 
form  on  the  shoulder  when  bruised  by  a 
tight-fitting  collar  or  one  that  is  so  large 
that  it  rubs  during  action.  The  fluid  in 
such  condition  may  be  reabsorbed  if  the 
cause  is  removed  and  the  horse  is  tied  so 
that  lying  down  is  made  impossible. 
Treatment  then  consists  in  bathing  the 
part  persistently  with  a  mixture  of  one 
ounce  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  half  a  pint 
each  of  cider  vinegar  and  soft  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  Tincture  of  iodine  may  also  be  ap¬ 
plied  each  evening.  If  the  fluid  is  not 
then  absorbed  in  a  short  time  the  sac 
should  be  opened,  to  one  side,  the  fluid 
liberated,  tincture  of  iodine  injected  and 
then  applied  twice  daily.  If  you  cannot 
find,  by  close  examination,  that  a  cyst  is 
present,  or  that  the  swelling  has  resulted 
from  a  punctured  wound  and  germ  in¬ 
fection,  or  from  a  sore  caused  by  the 
bellyband  rubbing,  or  the  heels  of  the 
shoe  cutting  the  flesh,  we  fear  it  will 
have  to  be  concluded  that  heart  disease  is 
the  cause.  If  that  is  the  case  the  swell¬ 
ing  is  dropsical  and  will  pit  or  dent  when 
pressed  upon  with  the  finger  tips.  You 
may  also  find  that  the  heart  is  missing 
beats  by  “taking  the  pulse”  at  the  bor¬ 
der  of  the  lower  jaw,  just  in  front  of  the 
bulge  of  the  cheek,  and  you  may  notice 
pulsations  of  the  jugular  vein,  on  the 
near  or  left  side  of  the  neck  in  the  deep 
jugular  groove.  That  is  termed  regurgi¬ 
tation  of  blood  in  the  vein,  and  it  denotes 
valvular  insufficiency.  If  such  heart 
trouble  is  present,  medical  treatment  may 
do  little  good,  but  the  horse  may  be  able 
to  do  light  work  for  a  time,  if  carefully 
handled.  Try  the  effects  of  a  dram  of 
iodide  of  potash  dissolved  in  the  drinking 
water  twice  daily  for  five  consecutive 
days  a  week  for  two  weeks,  and  also 
give  10  drops  of  fluid  extract  of  nux 
vomica  three  times  daily  in  a  little  water. 
The  dose  of  nux  may  be  gradually  in¬ 
creased  if  that  is  found  necessary.  Stop 
the  treatments  if  any  alavming  symp¬ 
toms  appear. 


Mrs.  Hamilton’s  young  son  had  de¬ 
voured  two  pieces  of  pie,  and  in  the 
presence  of  distinguished  guests  request¬ 
ed  more  in  a  loud  and  commanding  voice. 
His  mother,  wishing  to  discourage  his  de¬ 
sires.  quietly  said :  “Willie,  aren’t  you 
afraid  you’ll  get  sick  if  you  eat  so  much 
pie?”  “Naw,”  scoffed  her  errant  off¬ 
spring.  “not  half  as  afraid  I’ll  get  sick  as 
I  am  I'll  get  spanked  later  on.” — Credit 
Lost. 


1  Lowest  Speed  —  600  7  Feed  Table  and  Cutting 

*•  r.p.m.  for  40.’  t  silo.  '  *  Device — practically  one 
unit  construction. 


O  Largest  Capacity.  Fast, 
“•  clean  cutting. 

Light  Draft — means le99 

•  power.l  ess  fuel  and  oil, 
1  ess  vibration,  less  repair 
expense. 

Large  Feeder  R0II9  and 

•  Feed  Web — saves  one 


All  Gears  Enclosed — all 
•  gears  mounted  in  cast 
iron  drum ,  d  ust  and  oi  1  tight 

Q  All  Parts  Easy  to  Oil— 
*'•  takes  only  a  minute  to 
oil  parts.  Gears  run  in  oil. 


man's  work i  nf  eeding.  1  A  Length  of  Cut  Easily 

5  Cleanest  Cutting,  knives  Adjusted — Simple, 

•  set  close  to  cutter  bar.  positive  set  screw  adjust- 

6  All  Steel  Construction  -  ment  made  in  a  minute. 
•  no  wood  used  anywhere  No  gears  to  change. 


BEST  SELF-FEEDING  CUTTER  MADE 

Investigate  the  construction  that  makes  the  Gehl-Champion 
the  best.  mo6t  durable,  most  efficient  cutter,  Write 
today  for  ensilage  cutterfacts and  valuablei  nformation. 


Gebl  BrO«.  Mfg.  Co.,  432  So.  Water  St.,  West  Bend,  Wis. 
Globe  Silo  Co.,  Agents,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Less  Power  to  Cut  Ensilage 

with  the  Clean  Cutting 

CLIMAX 

Ensilage 
Cutter 


Catalog  describes  advantages  of 
inward  shear  cut,  thin  straight 
edge  knives. 

Silage  more  easily  handled  on  low 
feed  run.  Write  today. 

CLIMAX  CORPl 
48  Swan  Street  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


GLOBE  SILO — the  result  of 
50  years’  experience 

The  GLOBE  Silo  with  exclusive 
GLOBE  extension  roof  hold*  more 
silage  than  any  other  similar  size 
silo.  Adjustable  door-frame  and 
patent  locking  doors  prevent  spoil¬ 
age.  Door  fasteners  become  lad¬ 
der  rungs.  Hoops,  adjusted  from 
ladder,  correct  shrinking:  or  swell¬ 
ing.  Built  of  carefully  inspected 
Canadian  spruce  and  Oregon  fir. 
All  metal  parts  of  best  steel  and 
iron.  Perfect  service. 

S3.00  per  ton  capacity  up. 
Write  for  catalog  and  agency  in¬ 
formation. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO..  Box  106,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MORE  PROFIT 
BY  USING  STRUVEN’S 


FISHMEAL 


l 


FEEDING 


This  ideal  feed  supplement  supplies 
the  important  protein  and  mineral 
elements  necessary  for  improved  health 
and  growth  of  poultry,  hogs  and  stock. 

STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL  i» 
made  from  fresh,  whole  fish,  finely 
ground,  clean  and  nourishing. 

Write  Today  for  Our  free 
Feeding  Folder 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  COMPANY 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Send  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  eolora  free. 

'Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Elm  St.,Quincy,II|. 
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Aberdeen-Angus  Sale 

There  will  be  a  sale  of  high  quality 
individuals  of  this  breed  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  September  21.  in  connection  with 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition. 

The  families  represented  are  the  best 
of  the  breed  and  the  blood  lines  the  best 
known  wherever  Aberdeen-Angus  are 
known.  Not  only  are  the  choicest  of 
American  bred  cattle  listed,  but  several 
imported  animals  and  daughters  of  .im¬ 
ported  animals  as  well.  The  sires  of  the 
animals  listed  are  especially  noteworthy. 
Every  progressive  breeder  realizes  the 
importance  of  introducing  new  blood  into 
his  herd  and  of  adding  the  best  blood  of 
the  breed  whenever  it  is  obtainable.  The 
logical  time  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a 
better  herd  in  the  future  is  .when  such 
foundation  stock  can  be  purchased  at 
reasonable  price.  Here  is  that  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  10 — Cayuga  County  Guernsey 
Club,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  R.  H.  Alexander, 
Union  Springs.  N.  Y.,  secretary. 

Sept.  21  —  Aberdeen-Angus.  Eastern 
Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Sept.  26. — Hereford  Steers.  North  Park 
Stock  Growers’  Association  of  Colorado, 
Atlantic,  Iowa.  Krasehel  Auction  Co., 
managers. 

Oct.  9. — Holsteins.  Eastern  Holstein 
Breeders’  Sale,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Wool  Notes 


Foreign  markets  are  steady.  Busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Western  fields  reported  slow. 
Sales  of  piece  goods  from  .  Eastern  mills 
slow.  Recent  figures  at  Boston,  the  lead¬ 
ing  Eastern  market,  were:  Obio__and 
Pennsylvania,  unwashed  delaine,  55  to 
56c ;  fine  unwashed,  48  to  50c.  New 
York  and  Michigan,  unwashed  delaine, 
53c ;  half  blood,  55c.  New  England,  half 
blood,  52  to  53c.  Texas,  fine  scoured, 
.$1.15  to  $1.35.  Oregon,  Eastern  clothing, 
$1.15  to  $1.20. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  tou  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  earlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  August  6,  1923,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feeds  all  in  100- 
lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Branehville, 
Belvidere,  Mt.  Holly,  Montclair,  Milford, 
Washington,  Highbridge,  Frenchtown, 
Sussex,  Flemington,  Trenton,  Newton, 
Lafayette,  Hackettstown,  Belle  Meade, 
Lebanon,  Clifton,  Hopewell,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Perth  Amboy,  Morristown,  Dover, 
Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somerville  and  New¬ 
ark. 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.49% 

No.  3  white  oats . 4S% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  1.05% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .  1.04% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $27.90 

Hard  W.  W.  bran . 27.65 

Spring  middlings  .  32.40 

Red  dog  flour  . 40.40 

Dry  brewers’  grains  .  41.40 

Flour  middlings  .  35.40 

White  hominy  .  37.40 

Yellow  hominy . .  36.40 

Gluten  feed  .  46.65 

30%  cottonseed  meal  .  45.40 

41%  cottonseed  meal .  52.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal . 54.40 

31%  linseed  meal  . 45.60 

34%  linseed  meal  .  46.60 


Barrel  Churn  as  Feed  Mixer 

I  think  a  barrel  chum  will  just  about 
fill  the  bill  of  Farmer  G.  L.  S.,  who  seeks 
a  machine  for  the  home-mixing  of  feeds. 
For  a  certain  poultry  supply  store,  in 
which  shovel  mixing  was  undesirable  be¬ 
cause  the  dust  would  settle  on  other 
goods,  I  suggested  the  churn.  It  worked 
like  a  charm  and  turned  out  tons  of  pro¬ 
duct.  To  get  the  best  results  the  barrel 
is  turned  slowly  for  a  tumbling  effect  on 
the  mass.  s.  c.  a. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


c 


AYRSHIRES 


Lippitt  Farm  Ayrshires 

We  offer  a  bull,  born  September  15,  1921.  sired 
by  CAVALIERS  MODEL  CHA MPION  25262, 
and  out  of  RINGMASTER’S  DELTA  OF  BRAE 
BURN  53280.  This  bull  is  of  serviceable  age 
and  will  appeal  to  anyone  wanting  correct 
type  and  breeding— PRICE  8150.00. 
ROBERT  L.  KNIGHT,  Lippitt  Farm.  Providence.  R.  I. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiriiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiimmimimimimiiiii 


i  Will  exchange  for  registered  Guernsey  | 
|  heifers  or  cows —  | 

=  Our  Registered  Guernsey  Bull  E 

|  Muriel’s  Raider  of  Waddington  33193  | 

E  Sired  by  Imp.  Border  Raider  E 

|  A  SPLENDID  INDIVIDUAL  | 

=  Herd  under  State  and  Federal  Supervision.  Inspection  solicited.  E 
E  W rite  for  Price  = 

E  ROLL  WOOD  FARM  -  -  Guilford,  Conn.  = 
EiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiK 


GUERNSEYS  | 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  at  present  several  very 
desirable  young  bull  calves  and  two  older 
ones  sired  by  our  herd  sires  and  out  of 
cows  with  or  now  making  A.  R.  records. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  ahull,  write  us. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset.  Mass. 

Q  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

$  J  Of  Serviceable  Age,  12  to  18  months 
0jd  Individually  acceptable.  Dams  have 
records  of  773.39  lbs.  fat  at  2*2  years  ;  731.01  lbs. 

5  years  and  650  lbs.  at  2  years.  By  A.  K.  TSires 
of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  breeding.  Priced  so  any  farmer 
interested  in  increased  production  can  buy  them 
Write  for  particulars 

HIGH  POINT  SPRINGS  FARM 
Olive  Bridge  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  WAVM  B«IRT  fARMS,  22  S.  128  St..  Phil,..  P«. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock,  both  sexes,  all  ages,  A.  R.  dams. 
Prices  right.  Accredited  Herd  No.  39403.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Richard  D.OeForest,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  .*.  | 

KINNELON  HERD 

Purebred  Brown  Swiss 

BUTLER,  N.  J. 

Home  of  Ilda’s  College  Boy  whose  dam  has  a 
record  of  13  561  lbs.  milk,  grandam  14.650  lbs. 
milk  and  great  grandam  16,225  lbs.  milk.  His 
daughters  to  come  fresh  have  milked  over 
forty  pounds  a  day.  A  young  bull  calf  by  the 
above  sire  and  out  of  a  17,139-lb.  cow  for  sale. 
JOHN  C.  HESSE,  Manager 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  .*. 

For  Sale-Team  OXEN  holl£™n 

Perfect  condition.  Six  half  years  old  ;  weight,  about 
4,000  lbs.;  perfectly’  trained;  gentle.  Yoke  and  extra 
bows  will  be  sold  with  them  if  wanted.  Can  be  seen  by 
appointment.  Write  FHANK  W.  KMMUNDS,  West  Nyxck,  N.Y. 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

l  From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dam*  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price.  850  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University. 

ITHACA  NEW  YORK 

Ghesisr  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Dogs 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Ps.  S.  H.  NULL  &  SON 

CAD  CHIC  Tw<>  Perfection  Pipe  Line  Milkers.  Two 
rUn  DHLL  Perfection  Electric  Milkers.  New 
Machines.  HONTOOM KltY  HAKIIWAHE  CO.,  Ayer,  M,«. 

JERSEYS 

Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

C.-Calu  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
i  ui  uaio  eulin  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

C.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown.  N.  J. 

HOLSTEINS 


High  Class  Holstein  Cows 

Heiiers  and  Calves  STgh^ka  £>“e 

Fresh,  springers  and  fall  cows.  Prices  very  reason 
able  for  immediate  sale.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM, 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.,  Munnsville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ForSale-Holstein  Bull  bS'tiefVecord^cio^ 

up.  80S  of  his  get— females  20  Dorset  ewes  and  lambs. 

JENISON  •  Lock  Berlin,  New  Tork 

*0R  Hnlcloin  Riill  Sefds  De  Kol,  five  years  old.  Price 
SALE  nOlSieill  Dull  $1500.  Further  particulars  write 

E.  E.  llOSMEIt,  48-4?  West  82.1  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

High  Grade  Holstein  Heifer  Calves  Si&SSedbnn 

and  heifer  calves,  825  up.  Registered  hulls  ready 
for  service,  and  cows.  Address  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.V. 

Highly  Bred  Registered  Helfl.t'^^rvV^bu*!*: 

yearlings  and  two-yr.-old.  Sl’KINOlMI.K  KAKM.Cresnon,  !’• 


HEREFORDS 


ft  I  JtJtlJS,  100  Ingli  bred  yearling  Iirnrrrtnnf' 
A  chance  to  get  feeders  that  lias  llrKrrllKIlN 
never  seen  a  stock  yard,  bied 

in  New  Mexico,  for  September!  shipment.  Address— 

MT.  KEMItl.E  FARMS,  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 


DOGS 


HAVE  JUST  A  FEW 

ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPS 

both  male  and  female,  from  the  best  blood 
living.  1st  choice  from  four  litters. 

GEORGE  H.  ELY,  New  Hope,  Pa. 


PEDIGREED  BEAGLE  HOUNDS 

6  months  old,  bred  from  champion  Driving  Dick, 
winner  of  the  Earing  cup  in  the  Northern  Hare 
Trials  of  1921.  Males,  825.  600  pair  of  Carneaux 
large  squab  breeders,  S2  a  pair.  RELIABLE  SQUAB  FARM 
Todt  Hill  Road,  Castleton  Corners.  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  CHRIST,  Prop. 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

On  Tlie  Watch  For  Good  Homes. 
Nephews  and  Nieces  Of  “LADDIE  BOY  " 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  DANBURY,  CONN. 

MraiLla  Torriorc  Champion  stock.  Puppies,  IS  to  J25. 
AlicUdie  I  clilCrS  Bitches,  4  to  16  months,  $1C  to  $25. 
MAY  8.  T  A  BOR,  -  Hover  Plains,  New  York 

PpJiorpprl  Airerlalec  for  utllity  and  show,  best  ofiblood 

reuigreeu  /ureuaies  i,ne.  ««le  cuans,  Timmi.n,  c.*n, 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  3"ionth*old- 


Females,  83.  E.  A. 


Male.  86  ; 
SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


FOR 
SALE 

JOHN  1>.  SMITH 


COLLIES 


Walton,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— 3  COLLIES 

female!  10 

months  old  ;  2  male  pups,  3  months  old,  sable  and  white. 

ALICE  L.  HOSMER,  Box  12,  Durham  Canter.  Conn. 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  intelliger 
I  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  flrove  City,  I* 

An  Unusually  Choice  Litter  of  Police  Puppies 

from  imported  stock.  M  E  A  D,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


w 


Ire  Hatred  Fox  Terrier  Pupple*  for  sale.  Pedi¬ 
greed  stock.  O.  HILL  -  Amnia,  New  York 


COI.I.IE  PUPPIES,  farm  raised,  pedigreed,  the 
unusual  kind.  Descriptive,  illustrated  circular  free. 
CIjOvernook  Coi.i.ie  Kf.nnels,  Chambershurg,  Pa. 

Rntriolarait  iirnHalao  Puppies  and  grown  dogs  for  sale. 
neglSTBreQ  AireUalBS  Two  beauties  at  stud.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  I, AKENWII.il  AIREDALE  KENNELS,  Prlneeten,  Maine 

LOOK!  RUB  YOUR  EYES  AND  READ  AGAIN 

English  and  Welsh  Shepherd  Pups  at  reduced  price  for 
short  time.  George  Boorman,  Marathon,  New  York 

Chow  Puppies  ofQuality  Zm%KJ'tcb  w„°^ 


SWINE 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Have  you  considered  BETTERING  the  blood-lines  of 
your  herd  by  purchasing  a  new  Boar !  We  have  Spring 
(1922)  Boars  by  Fairholm  Fancy  Orion,  Fall  boars  by 
Fancy  Orion  King  34tli,  this  Spring’s  boars  by  Crest  De¬ 
fender,  Highland  King  Defender  and  Altamont’s  Origin¬ 
ator.  Beside  using  a  Duroc-Jersey  registered  boar  with 
their  pure  bred  sows,  many  breeders  use  theirs  for  out- 
crossing  with  sows  of  other  fat  breeds  for  producing 
“  Feeder  ”  pigs.  Duroc-Jerseys  introduce  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  height  and  length  and  the  sows  supply  the  weight. 
We  also  still  have  a  few  bred  gilts  for  sale  for  SEP¬ 
TEMBER  FARROWING.  All  stock  is  Double  Im- 
mtineii.  We  invite  correspondence  or  better  still,  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on  State  road  U  miles 
East  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


BIG  TYPE  DUROCS 

We  will  not  hold  a  fall  sale  but  offer  privately 
30  choice  yearlings  bred  for  fall  litters.  They 
are  mated  to  Walt’s  Col.  Fannie  15tli.  and 
Fairholme  Pathfinder.  We  also  offer  service 
boars  and  open  gilts.  Write  for  particulars. 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  -  Annandale,  N.  J. 


mirwinO  Extra  hardy,  well  grown  stock  of  the 
llllmll1  \  choicest  breeding  from  Colonels, 
UUilUUO  Sensations  and  Defender  strains. 

_  Come  and  inspect  the  li  e  r  d  or 

write  your  wants.  Catalogue  on  request. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM  Dept.  D  Belle  Meade.  Virginia 


DUROCS 

ELMWOOD  FARMS 


A  few  pigs  from  May  litters  for 
sale  at  $18.  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts. 

Box  15  BRADFORD,  NEW  YORK 


DUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  s  a  1  e. 

F.  M.  Pat  ting  ton  &  Son  Merrilield,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Bred  sows  and  pigs  for  sale.  Also  a  fine  big, 
young  boar  in  show  condition.  A.  H.  TUSCaNO, 

SUNNY  GLEN  FARM,  MILFORD,  PA. 


“HAMPSHIRES  PROLIFIC” 

RECORDS  OF  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 

Assn,  show  them  to  average  over  8  pigs 
to  litter.  Free  circular.  And  Guernsey 
Cattle.  LOCII8T  L  A  W  N  FARM 
Box  R  WHITFORD,  PA. 


100  FEEDING  PIGS 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old,  $5.50  Each 

These  pigs  are  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  large  type  swine,  are  healthy,  husky,  fait 
growers.  Can  send  Sows  or  Barrows.  Also  Pure  Bred 
Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  8  to  8  weeks  old,  S8 
each.  All  pigs  sent  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD.  M.  D.  V..  Box  51.  Walth.m,  Mass. 


Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Largest  herd  in  America.  Grand  Champion 
breeding.  Special  offering  of  young  bred  sows 
and  unrelated  boar  pigs  at  Summer  prices. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.Y. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

MID  SUMMER  SPECIAL  SALE—  IOO  Spring  Shoats  and 
May  Weanlings,  both  sex.  Also  30  Sows  and  Gilts 
safe  in  pig  for  August  and  September  farrowing. 
Recorded  anil  EXPRESS  PAID  within  five  hr  I  red 
miles  for  prompt  shipment. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


T/t  MU/ADTU  nnrC  The  English  bacon  breed,  all 
1/ilYlnUnlIl  HUtl9  ages,  both  sexes,  by  grand 
champion  sire.  100  to  select  from.  Address — 

MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 


REG.  LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

Lowest  price  in  years.  .Ship  the  select  only. 

J.  HOMER  REAMS,  Luthersburg,  Pa. 


DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS.  Riotress  and 
Rutgers  Cold  Bond  breeding.  Eight  to  ten  weeks 
Old.  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Elizaville,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES — Bred  sows  and  young  service  boars; 
good  quality  at  fair  prices.  PftTMOON  FARMS.  HsrltisW,  N  T. 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WRITE  PIGS. 

A  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvha.k,  New  York 


I  HD  Din’ll  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires,  6  weeks  old, 
IUU  rlga  $5  each.  ROUmE  BROS.  Dushore,  Pa. 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland-Chlna*.  the  better  kind  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Write  IR00KSIDE  FARM,  Mitfdlclsws,  Vs. 


SHEEP 


D  air  Ckrnn  Do  mo  JmP-  stk.  Shipped  on  approval, 

nug.  onrup.  l\dIII3  WILLIAMS  FARM,  Peterborough,  N.  II, 


Reg.  Shropshire  RAMS  ste  veS^biiokI  will™  .v.ly 


For  Sale— Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep  Porch*,*,  New  York 


CAD  C/||  C  Twenty-one  grade  EWES.  Inquire  at 
rUII  DULL  once.  Fred.  TUTTLE,  Manlius,  N.  V 


For  Sale-Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams 

Also  few  good  ewes. 

KEIKODT  FARMS  -  Nassau,  N  Y. 


GOATS 


Full  Blooded  Swiss  Saanen  Milk  Goats 

Buck  kids  for  sale.  * 

GLEN  FARM  -  Dorset,  Vermont 


GOATS 


NUBIANS,  TOCSENBERCS— Closing-out 
sale  of  both  herds  of  pure  breds  and 
high  grades.  Bargains  in  both  sexes. 
Address,  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morrlutown,  N.J. 


Registered  Milk  Goats 


PI8EK 
E.  Orange 


152  8.  Munn 

N.  J. 


Pure  Toggenburg  Buck;  proven  lire  ;  hornless;  does 
Hr.  Gordon  -  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED— 40  Common  American  Goats  for  Brush 
Lands.  WHITE,  1546  Broadway,  New  York 


CAir  MILCH  GOAT,  two  years  old,  heavy, 
aMLC  with  kid.  Price,  *85. OIL  Crated. 
EARL  WHITE,  -  -  ARCADE,  N.  Y. 


, 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Limiting  Production 

I  am  tempted  to  voice  my  consent  to 
the  article  on  “Balanced  Production,”  by 
Mr.  Reynolds,  page  941.  Nothing  has 
appeared  in  agricultural  literature  in 
my  time  equal  to  it,  only  I  prefer  the 
term  “limiting  production.”  If  the  farm¬ 
ers’  organizations  and  farm  journals 
would  spend  their  time  and  elfort  in 
teaching  the  farmer  the  necessity  of  lim¬ 
iting  his  production  they  would  do  a 
real  service.  They  preach  a  lot  of  stuff 
that  in  its  final  analysis  is  all  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  railroads  and  speculators,  and 
not  at  all  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer. 
Why  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
raise  800,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  when 
it  should  be  000,000, IKK)  bushels,  or  450,- 
000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  when  it 
should  be  350,000.000  is  a  mystery  to  me. 
"Why  not  teach  these  things?  I  want  to 
lay  down  two  maxims  which  T  wish  all 
farmers  could  read  and  remember.  The 
more  you  raise  the  less  you  get,  and  the 
less  you  raise  the  more  you  get,  other 
things  being  equal.  First  limiting  pro¬ 
duction,  then  standardization  and  co-op¬ 
erative  buying  and  selling,  etc.,  and  not 
vice,  versa.  Don’t  put  the  bridle  on  the 
tail  of  the  horse;  that  is  what  is  being 
done  all  along.  e.  h.  handwerk. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  Meaning  of  Minnesota 

You  say  that  you  do  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  just  what  the  Farmer-Labor  com¬ 
bination  in  Minnesota  represents.  You 
want  to  know  what  classes  of  people  are 
mostly  concerned  in  it,  and  just  what  the 
candidates  stand  for. 

The  Farmer-Dabor  combination  in 
Minnesota  represents  people  of  all  classes 
and  in  all  walks  of  life  who  have  become 
disgusted  with  the  performances  of  the 
old  major  political  parties.  To  begin 
with,  the  farmers  and  laborers  were  the 
only  ones  interested  in  the  Farmer-Dabor 
movement,  but  the  ordinary  small  retail 
merchant  and  the  professional  man  have 
become  interested  and  find  that  they  must 
make  common  cause  with  the  farmers  and 
the  laborers  in  order  to  obtain  justice 
for  themselves,  and  better  their  own  con¬ 
ditions.  The  candidates  stand  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  deal  for  agriculture  particularly,  and 
they  also  stand  for  justice  for  the  labor¬ 
ing  man  in  any  and  every  line  of  indus¬ 
try.  The  Northwest  is  now  beginning  to 
harvest  its  crop,  which  crop,  if  it  is 
thrown  upon  the  market  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  manner,  and  if  the  President  does 
not  call  Congress  together  in  special  ses¬ 
sion  to  take  some  definite  steps  to  stabil¬ 
ize  prices  of  farm  products,  'will  spell 
ruin  for  both  the  farmer  and  small  bus- 
ness  man. 

Stabilization  of  farm  products  was  one 
of  the  things  that  the  average  business 
man  absolutely  demanded  during  the  Sen¬ 
atorial  campaign  that  we  have  just 
closed.  Country  bankers  are  very  keen 
for  legislation  of  this  kind.  They  seem 
to  think  that  after  we  have  guaranteed 
earnings  to  the  railroads  that  it  is  not 
more  than  fair  that  agriculture  be  given 
a  lift  at  this  time. 

Yes,  the  better  class  of  farmers  are 
back  of  this  movement,  as  you  will  notice 
by  the  election  returns.  The  verdict  of 
the  people  in  Minnesota  in  favor  of  the 
Farmer-Labor  party  was  almost  unani¬ 
mous.  KNUD  WEFALD, 

Congressman,  Ninth  Dist.,  Wisconsin. 

A  Few  Good  Thoughts 

The  most  valuable  lesson  I  ever  learned 
was  that  I’m  not  the  only  pebble  on  the 
beach.  We  cannot  live  to  ourselves 
alone,  and  the  sooner  we  learn  the  value 
of  unselfishness  the  better.  Fvery  good 
deed  is  sometimes  rewarded,  the  same  as 
all  evil  is  punished  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.  It  is  'best  to  learn  to  stand  on 
your  own  feet  and  give  the  other  fellow 
a  square  deal. 

How  many  times  have  you  prayed  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  with  its  “Forgive  us  our 
debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors,”  only  to 
think  the  Lord  will  do  the  first  while  we 
never  mind  the  last? 

IIow  many  think  of  daily  bread  as 
something  for  the  stomach,  with  never  a 
thought  for  the  daily  feeding  of  the  spirit  ? 


While  men  think  more  of  filling  the 
physical  man  than  they  do  the  mental 
part  there  will  be  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars.  We  need  the  spiritual  fullness  of 
faith  in  higher  things  ;  to  strive  for  and 
attain.  The  boys  in  formation  forgot 
everything  but  upward  and  onward  that 
the  spirit  of  freedom  might  live.  We  can 
reach  such  a  high  spiritual  stage  in  this 
life  that  we  cannot  be  conquered. 

Perhaps  the  fundamental  lesson  which 
led  to  broader  thinking  was  something 
which  my  childish  mind  though  horribly 
homely  when  father  wrote  it  in  my  little 
autograph  album.  It  was,  “Always  look 
before  you  leap,”  and  led  to  weighing 
both  sides  when  I  grew  older. 

CORA  J.  SHEPPARD. 


Senator  Copeland  On  Immigration 

Permit  one  who  is  a  great  admirer 
of  your  publication  to  suggest  that  you 
failed  to  get  the  thought  of  Senator 
Copeland  in  his  Syracuse  address. 

Senator  Copeland’s  position  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct,  as  he  would  protect 
those  desiring  to  come  to  America  from 
the  steamship  companies,  who  take  the 
money,  and  then  when  they  are  not 
able  to  enter  the  United  States  are  re¬ 


turned  to  the  port  of  departure  and 
unceremoniously  dumped  on  the  dock — 
their  little  all  gone. 

The  Senator  does  not  plead  for 
larger  immigration,  but  asks  that  the 
number  to  be  admitted  be  selected  on 
the  other  side,  and  thus  protect  the 
poor  emigrant  from  conscienceless  ex¬ 
ploiters.  c.  H.  HESS. 


Stammerers  Want  Help 

I  have  two  daughters,  13  and  15  years 
old,  who  have  some  trouble  with  stam¬ 
mering.  One  has  had  two  years  in  high 
school,  the  other  has  just  finished  gram¬ 
mar  school.  Both  complain  that  they 
have  considerable  trouble  with  such  stud¬ 
ies  as  require  reading  or  reciting,  and 
that  some  of  the  teachers  are  very  unsym¬ 
pathetic,  some  even  somewhat  cruel  by 
making  them  continue  to  try  to  read  or 
recite  for  an  unusual  length  of  time,  with 
the  other  scholars  laughing  at  them.  At 
times  it  is  very  embarrassing.  Among 
your  many  readers  there  must  be  some 
who  have  had  such  experience,  and  have 
found  some  remedy,  or  learned  how  to 
overcome  the  trouble.  If  anyone  can  tell 
us  of  anything  they  can  do  this  Summer 
that  will  help  them  to  overcome  this 
trouble,  we  will  greatly  appreciate  the 
information.  There  must  be  some  cer¬ 
tain  drills  or  methods  to  follow  that  will 
help  them  to  avoid  the  stammering.  Much 
of  the  time  they  talk  freely.  W. 


Interest  in  Crops 

My  son  recently  bought  a  farm  con¬ 
sisting  of  108  acres.  This  farm  had  been 
willed  to  former  owners  jointly  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.  The  husband  died  and  the  widow 
sold  the  farm.  The  husband’s  brother, 
by  verbal  agreement  (no  writing  of  any 
kind)  had  farmed  the  place  on  one-half 
share.  At  the  time  of  purchase,  April 
13,  1923,  there  were  two  acres  of  black¬ 
berries,  18  acres  of  strawberries  and 
eight  acres  of  hay.  In  my  son’s  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  widow,  she  sold  him  every¬ 
thing,  subject  to  the  brother's  right  and 
interest  in  the  strawberries  and  blackber¬ 
ries,  .whatever  that  might  be.  The  under¬ 
scored  words  are  as  in  the  deed.  The 
brother  has  harvested  the  strawberries 
and  my  son  recognizes  his  half  share  in 
that  crop,  and  he  is  also  willing  for  the 
brother  to  harvest  the  blackberries  and 
have  one-half  the  proceeds.  Now  the 
brother  demands  one-half  of  the  hay,  four 
acres  of  which  he  harvested  last  year ; 
the  manure  from  the  pigpens,  also  one- 
half  interest  in  the  strawberries  and 
blackberries  for  the  next  year. .  If  the 
brother  is  entitled  to  his  demands  law¬ 
fully,  my  son  is  willing  for  him  to  have 
them,  but  expected  one  year’s  share  only. 

New  Jersey.  T.  D.  F. 

We  would  have  been  loath  to  accept  a 
deed  subject  to  the  interest  of  someone 
else,  which  interest  was  not  definitely 
stated.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  state 
from  your  letter  what  that  interest 
might  be.  Having  accepted  the  deed  with 
this  condition,  our  advice  would  be  to 
make  the  best  possible  terms  and  then 
get  a  quit-claim  deed  from  the  “brother” 
covering  all  interest  which  he  has  in  the 
property.  N.  T. 


McCormick, 
Deering,  and 
Milwaukee 
Corn  Binders 


One  of  These  Modem  Com  Binders 

Will  Help  You  This  Year 

If  your  corn  binder  is  past  the  possibility  of  safe  repairing,  you  will  do  well  to  talk  to 
your  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about  a  new  machine  for  this  year’s  corn  harvest. 

McCormick  and  Milwaukee  Corn  Binders  are  very  popular  among  men  who  prefer  upright  bind¬ 
ing,  whereas  the  Deering  is  equally  popular  among  farmers  who  would  rather  have  the  bundles 
tied  lying  flat.  All  three  machines  are  well  made,  thoroughly  efficient,  and  light  of  draft.  You 
assure  yourself  a  successful  corn  harvest  when  you  take  home  one  of  these  good  corn  binders. 

McCormick-Deering  Ensilage  Cutters 

Built  in  five  sizes.  Capacities  3  to  25  tons  of  cut  fodder  an  hour.  All  sizes  have  reliable 
safety  devices,  force-feed,  large  throat,  and  heavy,  large-capacity  flywheels  of  boiler  plate 
steel.  Horsepower  required  ranges  from  6  to  25  h.  p.  Consult  your  McCormick-Deering 
dealer.  He  will  show  you  any  piece  of  McCormick-Deering  com  harvesting  equipment. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Ill. 
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Comb  of  Cochin  Fowls 

We  are  supposed  to  have  purebred 
Cochin  chickens,  and  sell  them  for  that, 
but  we  are  told  that  they  are  not  pure¬ 
bred  because  the  rooster  has  five  points, 
on  his  comb.  We  are  told  that  they 
should  have  four  or  six.  How  many 
points  should  a  purebred  rooster  have? 

Ohio.  MRS.  A. 

The  Cochin  standard  in  regard  to 
points  of  the  comib  calls  for  “serrations 
moderately  deep,  dividing  comb  into  five 
regular  points,  the  middle  one  highest.”  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  breed  that  did 
not  have  a  definite  standard  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  To  say  that  there  should  be  either 
four  or  six  seems  to  me  only  a  trifle  less 
absurd  than  to  hold  that  there  should  be 
either  three  or  seven.  While  the  point 
may  not  be  terribly  vital,  I  feel  that  no¬ 
tions  of  people  who  “talk  through  their 
hats” — and  there  seem  to  be  many  in 
agricultural  fields — should  be  sat  upon 
and  corrected  before  they  mislead  earnest 
and  well-intentioned  people  like  Mrs.  A. 
and  gain  headway  among  those  admitted¬ 
ly  unfamiliar  with  the  subject.  I  think 
that  uniformity  of  comb  is  perhaps  more 
easily  obtained  in  the  Mediterranean 
breeds  than  in  the  Asiatics,  but  that  is 
no  reason  for  trying  to  standardize  im¬ 
perfections  and  to  depreciate  efficient 
'breeing.  Stanley  l.  adler. 

New  Jersey. 


Drinking  Fountain  for  Poultry 

On  page  870  I  saw  an  illustration  of 
a  barrel  set  on  a  stand  with  water  drip¬ 
ping  from  a  faucet  into  a  shallow  dish 
•for  watering  poultry  on  range.  This 
works  very  well  when  they  drink  regu- 


Nail  to  hold  board  on  keg 
but  which  allows  it  to  swing 


larly,  or  about  as  long  as  we  watch,  but 
as  soon  as  we  turn  our  back  the  pan  is 
dry  or  running  over. 

Here  is  my  plan :  I  use  a  10-gallon 
keg  with  a  hole  about  1%  hi.  in  diam¬ 
eter  in  one  head  and  a  hole  in  one  of 
the  staves  at  the  opposite  end  for  a 
faucet  With  a  downward  projection  which 
projects  into  a  shallow  dish  when  the  keg 
is  set  on  end.  Into  the  1%-in.  hole  I  fit  a 
wooden  plug.  This  hole  is  used  for  fill¬ 
ing.  Over  the  top  of  the  keg  I  lay  a 
wide  board  to  keep  any  filth  from  getting 
on  the  keg,  and  eventually  into  it.  It 
works  on  the  same  principle  as  the  differ¬ 
ent  makes  of  fountains  on  the  market,  be¬ 
cause  as  soon  as  the  water  reaches  the 
opening  in  the  faucet  it  stops  running 
until  the  chickens  lower  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  dish  by  drinking,  w.  H.  R. 


Picking  Ducks 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  pick  squab 
ducks?  w.  S.  J. 

Norristown,  Pa. 

I  find  the  easiest  way  to  pick  ducks  is 
to  scald  in  hot  water,  pulling  the  duck 
through  a  tub  or  boiler  of  water  down¬ 
ward  so  that  the  water  can  penetrate  un¬ 
der  the  feathers,  which  will  be  ruffled  up. 
Then  roll  in  a  blanket  or  gunnysack  and 
leave  for  about  20  minutes,  or  long 
enough  so  the  duck  is  thoroughly  steamed. 
Uncover  part  of  the  body  at  a  time  and 
pick  quickly  so  it  will  not  become  cold. 
The  wing  and  tail  feathers  are  picked  and 


ranged  to  steam  six  or  eight  at  a  time. 
Two  sets  of  pickers  usually  pluck  the 
ducks ;  one  set,  called  the  roughers,  re¬ 
moving  the  bulk  of  the  feathers,  while  the 
other  set  of  pickers,  called  the  pinners, 
removes  the  down  and  some  of  the  small¬ 
er  feathers.  After  the  ducks  are  picked 
they  are  usually  washed  and  put  in  ice 
water  for  an  hour  or  two  to  cool  and 
plump.  Each  layer  of  ducks  is  packed 
flat  in  ice,  usually  with  the  keels,  or 
breasts,  down,  in  barrels,  or  in  boxes 
holding  one  dozen  each.  marie  betts. 

•  Sour  Crop 

What  can  be  done  for  sour  crop  in 
young  chickens?  I  have  some  with  sour 
crops,  and  when  I  catch  them  and  hold 
them  head  down  the  sour  water  runs  out 
of  the  mouth.  f.  r. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Sour  crop,  or  catarrh  of  the  crop,  usu¬ 
ally  accompanies  some  other  disease  of 
the  digestive  organs  or  is  caused  by  eat¬ 
ing  spoiled  food  or  poisonous  material  of 
some  kind.  If  it  appears  generally  in  the 
flock,  it  is  likely  that  the  fowls  have  ob¬ 
tained  access  to  putrid  drinking  water  or 
spoiled  food,  or  even  some  poison,  per¬ 
haps  salt.  These  things  should  be  looked 
after,  of  course,  .and  any  affected  birds 
may  be  treated  by  holding  them  head 
downward  and  emptying  the  crop  by  gen¬ 
tle  pressure,  giving  them  a  little  soda  in 
water,  as  you  have  done,  and  then  by 
feeding  lightly  upon  soft  food  until  they 
recover.  m.  b.  d. 

Ailing  Chicks 

I  have  some  chicks  about  seven  weeks 
old,  and  am  losing  quite  a  few  every  day. 
They  seem  to  be  dizzy  and  stagger  around 
or  they  seem  to  be  very  weak  and  look 
all  faded  out.  Their  feathers  seem  to 
look  bushy  around  the  head,  and  they 
only  live  a  short  time,  sometimes  only  a 
few  hours.  What  is  the  remedy? 

West  Duxbury,  Mass.  mrs.  h.  s. 

Look  these  chicks  over  carefully  for 
lice,  particularly  if  they  are  running  with 
hens.  If  lice  are  found,  grease  their 
heads  with  lard  or  vaseline  and  put  a  lit¬ 
tle  under  each  wing.  Treat  the  mother 
hen  by  smearing  a  bit  of  blue  ointment 
about  the  size  of  a  kernel  of  corn  over 
the  skin  beneath  the  vent.  There  may, 
of  course,  be  other  causes  of  the  deaths 
in  this  flock,  but  your  description  sug¬ 
gests  weakening  from  the  ravages  of  lice. 
Don’t  assume  that  there  are  not  any  ; 
look  for  them.  m.  b.  d. 


Death  of  Chicks 

Recently  I  noticed  a  drooping  chicken, 
about  2  lbs.  in  weight,  that  I  caught  and 
gave  liver  pills.  Around  noon  it  died. 
Toward  evening  found  four  more  dead, 
and  another  dying.  My  chickens  have 
free  range,  and  the  ones  that  have  died 
are  all  1%  and  2  lbs.  in  weight,  and  are 
the  ones  that  cross  the  road  and  go  into 
another  field  over  there.  I  have  no  neigh¬ 
bors  within  a  square  or  more,  and  no 
chickens  ever  go  there,  as  I  own  11 G 
acres,  and  the  road  is  no  public  road  ;  it 
belongs  to  the  property.  I  have  lost  three 
good  watch  dogs  by  poisoning.  I  use  no 
rat  poison  of  any  kind,  depend  on  cats 
and  traps,  and  it  cannot  be  anything  I 
feed,  for  they  would  all  go,  as  all  are  fed 
together,  and  the  same  feed.  Could  you, 
from  the  above  description,  give  me  any 
idea  what  is  wrong?  h.  f.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

The  contents  of  a  chicken’s  gizzard 
might  show  phosphoresence  if  it  had 
swallowed  a  considerable  quantity  of 
phosphorus  in  rat  or  other  poison.  Add¬ 
ing  a  small  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
warming  the  liquid  contents  of  that  or¬ 
gan  would  aid  in  bringing  out  the  char¬ 
acteristic  appearance  of  phosphorus,  ,f 
that  substance  is  present.  As  phosphorus 
is  the  chief  constituent  of  rat  poisons,  it 
would  be  well  to  search  the  premises  for 
an  open  box  of  that  stuff  when  such  poi¬ 
soning  is'  suspected.  The  sudden  deaths 
of  chicks  that  had  previously  shown  no 


Best  for  Dairy  and  Poultry! 

Carbola  is  a  white  paint  and  powerful  disinfectant  combined 
in  powder  form.  It  has  been  used  for  years  by  more  than  100,000 
dairy  and  poultry  farmers  and  by  agricultural  colleges  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  We  have  a  big  file  of  letters  from  farmers  and  store¬ 
keepers  praising  it. 

So  Easy  to  Use —  Won’t  Peel  or  Flake 

Simply  stir  the  powder  in  a  pail  of  water  and  it  is  ready  for  brush  or  sprayer — 
no  waiting  or  straining.  Does  not  clog  sprayer.  Won’t  peel  or  flake.  The  powerful 
disinfectant  does  not  evaporate  but  keeps  its  strength  on  the  walls.  Carbola 
will  not  spoil  even  in  water  and  may  be  kept  standing  in  pail  to  be  used  as 
wanted.  One  pound  covers  about  100  square  feet. 

Carbola  is  neither  poisonous  nor  caustic — harmless  to  the  smallest  chick  or 
stock  that  licks  a  painted  surface.  It  gives  walls  and  ceilings  a  smooth,  white 
finish,  increases  the  light,  improves  the  appearance,  and  helps  make  buildings 
clean,  sweet-smelling  and  free  from  mites  and  contagious  disease  germs.  There 
is  nothing  better  than  Carbola  for  dairies,  poultry  houses,  cellars,  dog  kennels, 
rabbit  hutches,  garages,  tree  trunks,  etc.  Give  it  a  trail — you  will  never  regret  it. 

AS  A  LOUSE  POWDER  for  use  on  cattle,  poultry,  horses,  hogs,  dogs,  etc.,  the  dry  pow¬ 
der  will  be  found  most  satisfactory.  The  dry  powder  is  applied  like  any  other  louse  powder,  and 
is  very  effective — a  first-class  louse  powder  at  10c  a  pound. 

Your  hardware ,  Feed,  teed,  poultry  supply  or  drug  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it. 

If  not,  order  direct — prompt  shipment  by  parcel  post  or  express. 

5  lb*.  75c  and  10c  postage  10  Ibt.  $1.25  and  15c  postage  20  lbs.  $2.50  delivered 

50  lbs.  $5.00  delivered  200  lbs.  $18.00  delivered 

25%  extra  to  Texas,  Rocky  Mountains  and  West 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.  Inc.,  304  Ely  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  New  York 


INDOW 

holesale 


SHADEQ 

Price^^ 


DIRECT  FROM  OUR  FACTORY 
TO  YOUR  HOME.  CARTAGE 
PREPAID.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY 
REFUNDED. 

Sunfast  Holland,  natural 
linen  color;  sides  hemmed. 
Mounted  on  guar¬ 
anteed  Spring 
Roller.  Retail 
value,  $2.00. 

For . 


OUR  CATALOGUE  CONSISTS  OF  ALL  GRADES 
OF  SHADING.  TOGETHER  WITH  INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW  TO  MEASURE  AND  ORDER  SHADES,  FREE 
ON  REQUEST. 


Standard  Window  Shade  Co. 

428  Gold  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

~  POULTRY  “  | 


PULL 

and  Breeding  Hens 

"wiuiM/EL 

TR^OE  MAhK 

English-american 

I  WHITE 

EGHORNS 

Fr««  ra ass  raised.  Big  Birds;  Big  White  Kicks.  IjocmI  value. 
Booklet  and  pncett  on  request. 

LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS,  R.  D.  «  Pottslown,  Pa. 

Pullets  for  Sale 

R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns.  Bred  from  stock  of 
proven  value,  ail  on  free  range. 

March  5th  hatch . at  $2.50  each  1  ...  _  _ 

March  25th  hatch . at  2.25  each  >A  ‘  V.  ,* 

April  16th  hatch . at  2.00  each)  Brls,°  • 

A  few  selected  hens  for  breeders  at  $2.50  each.  Order 
from  this  adv.;  if  not  pleased  return  and  money  will  be 
refunded — you  are  the  one  to  be  satisfied. 

T.  R. THOMAS  “The  Maples”  Bristol,  Vermont 


CHICKS  8c  upC.O.D. 

Kocks,  Reds,  Leghorns  and  mixed.  100% 
delivery  guaranteed.  18th  season. 
Pamphlet.  Box  73. 

C.  M.  LAUVER  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Almost  ready  to  lay.  Hatched  1st  half  of 
March.  Free  range  stock.  All  raised  from 
high  yield  breeders,  $1.75.  Also  500  year¬ 
lings.  Fine  type  of  bird.  Splendid  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  A  special  price  on  the  entire  lot. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM 

Tel:  Katonah  222  KATONAH.  N.  Y. 


(iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimii 


Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printea 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

.,  4SK  ^or  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


thrown  out  before  the  duck  is  steamed. 
The  soft  feathers  are  of  considerable 
value,  so  should  be  cared  for  after  pick¬ 
ing. 

A  good  method  for  removing  the  down 
is  to  sprinkle  powdered  rosin  over  the 
duck’s  body  and  dip  the  bird  into  hot 
water,  which  melts  the  rosin,  so  that  the 
down  and  rosin  can  be  rubbed  off  easily 
with  the  hand,  leaving  the  body  clean. 

If  one  wishes  to  do  the  work  on  a 
large  fcale,  a  large  steamer  can  be  ar¬ 


evidence  of  sickness  is  very  suggestive 
of  poisoning  from  some,  source,  but  I 
should  search  elsewhere  pretty  thorough¬ 
ly  before  suspecting  neighbors  of  inten¬ 
tionally  poisoning  a  flock  that  was  doing 
them  no  damage.  It  is  possible,  however, 
as  you  suggest,  that  someone  is  after  your 
watch  dog.  m.  b.  d. 

First  Doctor  :  “Did  you  ever  make  a 
serious  mistake  in  treating  a  patient?” 
Second  Doctor:  “Only  once.  I  cured  a 
millionaire  in  three  visits!” — Judge. 


H.  Tompkins  and  Payne  Bros.  Strain 

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Big,  husky,  farm-raised  Cockerels  and  Pullets  at  25%  o 
if  taken  before  November  1st.  Bred  for  vigor,  large  si» 
dark  red  color  mid  heavy  laying.  Write  for  free  20-pac 
Catalog  It  a  I. Pll  KMOREItllOOKER,  R.  D.  SB,  Pin-  Plato,  N.’ 

s.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  *8  per  1< 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorn,  *10  per  It 

C  relive  A  am  i  >  n  K°?ks  Reds.HO  peril 

6  CENTS  AND  UP  Order  Direct.  Circular  Frei 

CLOYD  NIEM0ND  McAIisterville.  Pa.  P.  0.  Baa 


CHICKS 


WANTKD-500  WHITE  LEGHORN  PI 
LETS.  Must  come  from  a  good  laying  str 
Tell  us  what  you  have;  give  prices.  Lakevi 
Farm,  Chalk  Hill,  Pa. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen.— Enclosed  find  81.50,  for  which 
mall  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notea. 


Name 


Street  or  E.  F.  D 


I  ostoffloe 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 

Summer  Chick  Profits 

Everything  is  favorable — weather,  temperature,  plentiful  feed.  Hillpot  Quality  Chicles, 
bought  now  at  these  lowest  prices,  insure  November-December  broilers  at  high  prices. 

White,  Black  or  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  or  White  Rocks  .  .  . 

R.  i.  Reds  or  Anconas  ,  .  . 

Minorca*  or  White  Wyandottes 
Mixed  Broiler  Chicks . 

White  Leghorns  Mating  A  .  .  . 

White  Leghorns  Mating  B  .  . 

Barred  Rocks . 

Prompt  deliveries.  Send  money  order,  check  or  registered  letter.  We  guarantee 
safe  delivery  of  full-count  anywhere  east  of  Mississippi  River. 


2  r, 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

.  .  $3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$50.00 

$100.00 

.  .  3.7S 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

.  .  4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

.  .  4.75 

.  .  .  3.00 

SPECIAL 

9.25 

5.00 

MATINGS 

18.00 

9.00 

85.00 

4  75 

9.25 

18.00 

8S.00 

.  .  3.75 

7.25 

14  OO 

65.00 

9.25 

18.00 

85.00 

— 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  1 

Member  Intemitisna!  Baby  Chick  Association 


FRENCHTOWN.  N. 
Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

THAT  FAMOUS  PICTURESQUE  STRAIN 

With  my  Picturesque  strain  of  J.  B.  Giants  I  hold  the  record  for  winning  more  blue  ribbons,  special 
prizes  and  silver  cups  at  the  leading  poultry  shows  the  past  season,  than  any  other  breeder  of  J.  B. 
Giants  in  the  country.  If  you  are  interested  in  J.  B.  Giants  let  the  Judges  from  these  leading  poultry 
shows  be  your  Judge,  and  order  Picturesque  J.  B.  Giants.  I  guarantee  100%  live  arrival,  and  ship 
parcel  post  prepaid  on  all  baby  chicks.  I  want  you  and  your  friends  for  my  customers,  and  to  get 
started  with  this  wonderful  strain  of  birds  I  am  going  to  offer  chicks  at  prices  in  reach  of  everyone, 
with  a  guarantee  of  the  best  J.  B.  Giants  to  be  had  at  any  price  25  Chicks  $5.50,  50  Chicks  $10.00, 
100  Chicks  $20.00,  500  Chicks  or  more  $18.00  per  hundred.  Chicks  two  weeks  old,  30  cents 
each;  chicks  four  weeks  old  40  cents  each.  Pullets  and  Cockerels,  12  weeks  old,  at  $2.50  each. 
Hens  and  cock  birds  at  $5.00  each.  In  lots  of  50  or  more  $3.50  each.  All  of  these  birds  were 
used  in  my  breeding  pens  the  past  ceason.  All  grown  stock  shipped  express.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad.  Send  money  order,  check  or  registered  letter. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Box  B-71  -  Trenton  Junction,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


The  Egg  Producers— The  Business  Hens. 

Thousands  of  excellent  April-hatched  pullets  now 
ready  for  delivery. 

Our  Leghorns  are  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Our  pullets  are  bred  especially  for  egg  production 
and  size. 

They  are  pullets  of  ideal  type  with 
long  bodies  and  wide  backs. 


Stock  sold  on  a  safe  delivery,  entire  satisfaction, 
money  back  guarantee. 

Send  for  interesting  illustrated  free  booklet. 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which 
is  located  on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm.  Free 
range  ;  no  fences. 

N.  Y. 


FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  5W,  SODUS, 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Phea*ant*,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  Blocking  purposes, 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


mirU'6  S  C.  W.  and  BR.  L  ,  Be  ;  B.  ROCKS.  10c. 

J  j.  C.  REDS.  10c  ;  MIXED,  7c.  Special 
prices  on  large  lots.  Order  from  this  adv.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  2 


D  A  DV  f’UTT'V  S.  C.  W.  L.,  8e,  Barr  Rocks. 
U/\IS  X  LI1IA  10c,  Reds  1  Oe.  S.  C.  B.L.  8c 
Broilers.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  N.  Nace,  MoAliiterTllle,  P». 


TERSEYIBLACKG-IANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers:  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  A  SONS,  Bax  199  Bclmir.  H.  J. 


Pullets.  Barred  Rocks,  Silver  Wyandottes,  White 
Leghorns,  Toe  up.  NOAH  BERGEY,  Beroky,  Pa. 


For  Sale  at  #1.50  Each.  1,000  April  1st  hatch  S.  C.  W. 

Leghorn  Barron  strain  Pullets.  Farm  raised.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  H.  L.  UaSKII.I,,  bockport,  N.Y.  K.  8 


White  Wyandotte,  R.I.  Red,  Barred  Rock 

yearling  hens  laying,  fine  utility  fowls,  $2.50  each. 

RIVERDALE  P0U1TRY  FARM  Box  265  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks  April  hatch. 

J.  E.BliUNK  -  Blglervllle,  l»a. 


BREEDERS  AND  ESGGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  S0UDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


ra  Qlncb  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  llueks, 
’ 6  OlOCK  Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Oolites. 

:  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 


H  DUCKLINGS 


Hatching  Eggs 

Price  List  Free 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS.Islip.N.Y 


CAPONS-DUCKS 

Capons  at  90c,  *1,  S1.25  each.  All  large  breeds. 
Wild  Mallard*  and  extra  fine,  large  Pekins  at  #2 
and  82.50  each.  ROCK-CUFF  FARM.  Broourville.  Pa. 


|  licUo,  IIP  UllU  ITJLlAvil,  4  v, 

100%  Guar.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

WM.  NACE  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


f’LIIG'IfC  S.  O.  Buff,  *9—100.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
UrllUIYO  horns, *8  50— 100.  Rocks, *10— 100.  W. Rocks, 
*12—100.  Reds,  *11— 100.  Mixed,  *7.50— 100.  Circular  Free. 

JACOB  N I K MONT)  lleAlUterrllle,  Pa.  lei  2 


PULLETS  and  YEARLING  HENS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN-Barron  Strain 

George  G.  Brundage  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


BARRED 

KARR’S  KUALITY 

ROCKS 

lOOO  PULLETS 
SOO  COCKERELS 

Vigorous  stock  from  our  trapnested 
and  pedigreed,  Line  Bred  flocks. 

Any  age  desired.  Two  pound  pullets 
80c  and  up  according  to  breeding. 

Write  for  Fall  circular 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Md. 


S.  C.  RED  PULLETS 

Closely  related  to  LEADING  RED  fEN  AT  ST0RRS  to  date, 
1923.  Also  to  best  S.  C.  Red  pens  at  Storrs,  1916-1918- 
1920,  and  to  best  individual  Reds  at  Storrs,  1916-18-20- 
21 ;  to  best  Red  pen  and  3  best  individual  Reds  ever 
trap-nested  at  Storrs— all  bred  and  owned  by  us. 
Our  average  for  seven  years  in  contest,  over  180  eggs 
per  bird  ;  unequalled  by  any  other  Reds  at  Storrs. 
PINECREST  ORCHARDS  -  Groton.  Mass. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

1,500  from  Certified  Cockerels  and  Selected 
Hens.  Milk  fed  on  free  range.  April  and  May 
hatches  for  delivery  at-  four  months.  A  fine 
bunch,  at  $1.50  to  $2.00  according  to  quantity 
and  date  of  delivery.  Particulars  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

SANDAN0NAH  FARM  -  Windham,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Pullets — 3,000 

February  to  May  hatched,  1,000, 
from  trap-nested  dams. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


YEARLING  HENS 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


$1.50  each.  Anconas,  $1.25  each.  White  Leghorns, 
$1  each.  White  or  Black  Leghorn,  8.  10  and  12- 
wks.  pullets,  August  and  September  delivery  $1 

$1  25  and  $1.50  each.  IDYLDELL  FARM,  Wolcott,  New  York 


CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

hK’o” S.‘  s.  C.  Anconas-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

RAHWAY  -  NEW  JERSEY 


FHiYi\rcA.xs’  hocks 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


8-10-Wks.-Old  Pullets 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  $1.25 — 
$1.50  each.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale.  N  J. 


Wflifp  WvanrlnHfl  F,eb47Mar“  Apr.  Pullets  and  Cocker- 
YTIIIlO  YTJdnUUIic  els,  Yearl’g  Hens,  Day-old  Chicks, Col¬ 
lie  Puppies  &  Dogs.  BOWDEN.  Wyind.llr  Specialist.  Mansfield.  0. 


CELLULOID  XjiEG  HANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  tVestfield,  Muss. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  In  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 


Week  ending  July  24,  1923: 


BAKKKD  KOOKS 

Purdue  University,  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  .... 

Lewis  Farms,  K  I . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Morris  K.  Bride,  Conn.... . 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . • ... 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

E,  C.  Foreman.  Mich . 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard,  Del . 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptili,  Maine . 

H.  E,  Dennison.  Mich . 

Warren  D.  McCann,  Conn . 

W.  J,  Areuholz,  N.Y . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

William  H.  Bassett, Conn . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass. .  . .  . 

F.  R.  Pember.  R.I . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass . 

H.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Laudy  Anderson,  England . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  K.  I . 

Frank  E.  Nash,  Mass . '. . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I  . 

Hl-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee.  N.Y . 

F.  L.  Meiland,  Ky..., . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Demine,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott.  Ill . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Miller  Bros.,  Conn . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

Jacot)  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Harriet  F.  Lawton,  Mass . 

Charles  I).  Peirce.  R.  I . 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass . 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson,  Ma^s . 

Pinecrest  Orchard*.  Mass . 

Afton  Farm,  Vt . 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H . 

H.  M.  Penley,  Maine . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Hall  Farm,  Vt . 

Forest  H.  Cllckner.  N.  J . 

Chari**  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

RoyJH.JWaite,  Md . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

8.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

Deo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wasli . 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevetlian,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Vt . 

Andrew  L.  Olir,  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn.  . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt . 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen,  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedee  Farm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigenraucli  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

D.  B  Walls,  Cal . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  J . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Willanna  Farm.  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Total .  . 


Week 

Total 

29 

1334 

42 

1454 

45 

1434 

38 

1260 

39 

1456 

32 

973 

8 

1123 

35 

978 

45 

1459 

37 

1187 

38 

1306 

36 

1375 

34 

1108 

19 

1055 

42 

1423 

28 

1083 

26 

626 

34 

806 

14 

792 

30 

869 

20 

1 1 50 

26 

1414 

16 

819 

46 

1376 

24 

1269 

20 

1204 

49 

1632 

27 

1334 

32 

1091 

31 

1522 

39 

1094 

26 

993 

41 

1597 

39 

1387 

25 

1324 

25 

1163 

38 

1266 

18 

1033 

30 

1134 

41 

801 

47 

1424 

3i 

1471 

40 

1147 

45 

1150 

33 

1301 

29 

1283 

30 

1097 

28 

1332 

48 

1224 

31 

1327 

16 

1434 

38 

.  1255 

46 

1583 

41 

1131 

30 

1221 

25 

1160 

40 

1468 

21 

1475 

25 

1291 

43 

1447 

41 

1574 

46 

1498 

37 

1119 

46 

1387 

49 

1400 

52 

1411 

54 

1526 

51 

1629 

46 

1239 

47 

1243 

49 

1391 

42 

1353 

44 

1287 

42 

1514 

34 

1080 

48 

1644 

34 

1047 

42 

1280 

27 

965 

33 

146* 

37 

1226 

48 

1328 

29 

969 

40 

1236 

28 

1046 

38 

1314 

43 

1020 

42 

1358 

47 

1534 

52 

1331 

44 

985 

48 

1533 

52 

1455 

51 

1458 

36 

1319 

37 

1287 

50 

1447 

40 

1326 

31 

1092 

47 

1417 

3664 

126668 

Oats  for  Poultry 

•We  have  been  finding  some  trouble  in 
feeding  whole  oats  to  poultry.  iWe  can 
grow  oats  to  advantage  in  this  section, 
having  had  a  yield  of  SO  bushels  per  acre 
this  season,  and  would  like  to  use  them 
to  best  advantage  in  our  poultry  work. 
Is  there  a  machine  manufactured  that 
could  be  used  with  common  farm  power 
either  to  hull  the  oats  or  to  clip  them, 
that  would  be  practical  to  be  used  in  a 
limited  way?  s.  E.  H. 

Denbigh,  Ya. 

Whole  oats  are  not  relished  by  hens, 
and  usually  have  to  be  fed  in  limited 
quantities.  Probably  the  best  way  to 
utilize  this  grain,  aside  from  giving  a 
small  amount  in  the  scratch  food,  is  to 
grind  it  and  add  it  to  the  mash.  Sprout¬ 
ed  oats  are  liked  by  fowls,  but  require 
considerable  work  in  their  preparation ; 
they  may  be  substituted  for  by  oats 
soaked  over  night  in  hot  water,  Some 
poultrymen  consider  oats  thus  soaked 
about  equal  to  sprouted  oats.  Neither 
procedure  adds  anything  to  the  food  value 
of  the  grain,  but  either  adds  greatly  to 
the  oalatability,  M.  B.  D. 
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II  Must  Have  Room  for  II 
|!  Growing  Stock 

li  Will  sell  1,000  Yearling  Pul-  ft 
f  J  lets  from  Hogan  tested  birds,  fl 
$1.25  each 

()  LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM  |j 

Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Yes ,  they  ate 

Tom  Barron  Stock 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
$2.00  each 

Only  a  few  left  for  sale 
Hatched  April,  1923 

From  trapnested  hens  with  high 
egg-laying  records 


R0LLW00D  FARM  GUC»£°RD 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns;: 

||  About  1,000  farm  range  pullets,  | ’ 
. ,  weighing  from  1  to  2  lbs. ;  price,  SI. 00 1 1 
"  per  lb.  in  lots  of  25  or  more.  <• 

n  YATES  FARMS,  Orchard  Park,  N.Y.  I! 

<  i  ♦♦♦♦  ♦  e^-e-ee  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  4  * 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Three  to  four  months  old  ;  healthy  range 
raised  birds.  No  culls.  Price.  $1.£>0  each. 
Also  booking  orders  for  chicks  for  choice  1924 
dates  from  selected  2  to  4-year-old  breeders 
beaded  by  pure  Hollywood  cockerels. 

Inspection  solicited. 

HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 

500  Choice  Selected  Pullets,  ready  to  lay 
in  September.  Free  range  birds,  strong, 
clean  and  healthy.  $1.7S  each. 

WANABROOK  FARMS 
Wilawana  Bradford  County,  Pa. 


pAr’iriTDiri  c From  I)irectIyImPor,*,, 

lUllYElYLLO  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

March  hatched,  husky,  farm  range  grown  fellows, 
from  272-288-egg  pedigreed  stock.  They  will  breed 
great  layers.  Price  now  $2.50  ;  ten  or  more,  $2  each. 
Shipped  on  Approval.  Also  Yearling  liens  and  cock 
birds.  R.  T.  EWING  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


COCKERELS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  from  heavy-laying  strain, 
headed  with  the  Tom  Barron,  $2.00  and  $4.00  each. 
SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  \  Single 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS/ Comb 

Trap-nested  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  My  i  White 
pullets  at  International  EGG-LUTING  Contest  laid  113  eggs 
in  31  consecutive  days,  average  28  1-5  eggs  each.  April 
and  May  pullets,  #8  each.  Cockerels,  $8.50  to  $5  each. 

O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  .  Paoli,  Pa. 


Pure  Tom  Barron S.C.W. Leghorn  A,,;i'i1c"hd.d,,PulIels 

out  of  imported  sires,  whose  dams  have  records  of  272 
to  314  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Bullets,  81. ‘35  to  $2.00. 
Cockerels  $2  to  $8.50.  Buy  now  and  save  money 
PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM  * 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Port  Royal,  I‘s. 


4000  LEGHORN6  PULLETS 

From  trapnested  stock  exclusively.  4  months  old 
and  ready  to  lay.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars  to 
THE  DURqUIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Toon  “Hirer,  N.  J. 


Pound  Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

S.  C.  WHITE  LECHORN 

Price  81.25  each.  High  quality  stock 
of  the  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middieport,  N.  Y. 


Dill  |  CTQ  I  100  S.  O.W.  Leghorns...  @1 
r'Ul-fc-Ei  I  O  |  50  S.  C.  Reds .  2 

M  ARCH-APRIL  HATCH  |  LOCUST  BLUFF  POULTRY  FARM 
PURE  11  R  ED  |  Brandenburo  Kentucky 


ALL  CHICKS  NOW  9c 

“Martin”  W.  Wyandottes,  “Park’s”  Barred  Rock, 
Few  better.  Fully  guaranteed.  Send  cash  order. 
Prompt  delivery.  Bank  ref.  N.  W.  KLINli,  Mlddleere.k,  P». 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c  ;  Barred  Rock,  10c;  Red, 
11c;  Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots_.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  C.  P.  LEISTER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks.  9c  ;  Reds,  9c,  and  Mixed,  7c.  100% 

guaranteed.  Circular  free.  B.W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


3  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  Yearlings 

Tom  Barron  strain.  Will  make  excellent  bl  eeders.  *1.10 
each.  15-vrk.-old  pullets,  *1.50  each.  A  square  deal  with 
each  order.  SAM  FltANKMAN,  K.  1).  He.  1,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


U/,.1  i„n„u  20  8.  C.  Anoona  Ready-to-Lay  Pullets 
nSnt  TO  Dliy  h.  x.  BAYLIS  -  Huntington,  N.Y. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Eight  persons  were 
killed  and  two  fatally  injured  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  5,  when  a  train  crashed 
into  a  motor  truck  carrying  a  picnic  party 
to  Niagara  Falls.  Mrs.  Camillo  Capriotto 
and  her  five  little  children  were  killed. 
Angelo  Bartollo,  35  years  old,  and  a  baby 
were  also  killed.  The  husband  of  the 
dead  woman  and  another  man  were  fa¬ 
tally  hurt. 

Elimination  of  the  twelve  hour  work¬ 
ing  day  will  be  effected  on  August  16 
in  the  plants  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  the  largest  subsidiary  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  Judge  Elbert  II. 
Gary,  chairman  of  the  latter’s  board  of 
directors,  said  August  7.  Judge  Gary’s 
statement,  made  in  confirmation  of 
dispatches  from  Sharon.  I'a.,  gave 
the  first  intelligence  of  a  definite 
date  for  abolition  of  the  two  shift  system 
in  those  plants  of  the  steel  industry  where 
continuous  operation  is  required. 

New  York  has  failed  to  support  its 
first  airplane  passenger  system  and  as 
a  result  the  Aeromarine  Airways,  Inc., 
which  has  a  base  at  Eighty-sixth  Street 
and  Hudson  River  and  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  planes  between  here  and  Atlantic  City 
and  other  points,  will  leave  New  York 
and  move  to  Detroit.  The  line  between 
New  York  and  Atlantic  City  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1921.  Planes  have  been  running 
between  the  two  cities  daily,  in  addition  to 
carrying  passengers  on  flights  to  nearby 
points  and  recently  to  Newport.  After 
the  novelty  wore  off,  however,  business 
declined.  C.  F.  Remsen,  head  of  the 
company,  said  that  in  Detroit,  Cleveland 
and  elsewhere  in  the  great  lakes  region 
the  demand  for  air  service  is  much  greater 
than  in  New  York,  and  that  in  addition 
the  business  men  of  Detroit  “have  spirit 
and  courage  not  equaled  in  any  other  city 
in  the  world.” 

Magistrate  House  in  New7  York  August 
7  held  three  men  in  $5,000  bail  each  and 
one  woman  in  $2,500  bail  in  connection 
with  fatal  automobile  accidents.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  the  present  rate  of  50  to  60 
deaths  a  week  in  New  York  City  as  a 
result  of  automobile  accidents  was  far  too 
high,  and  that  he  would  fix  similar  bail 
in  other  cases  of  the  same  sort  The 
three  men  were  Morris  Cohen,  alleged 
driver,  and  Jacob-  Block,  owner  of  the 
automobile  that  ran  down  and  killed 
Rose  Yanhabota,  four,  August  6  in  East 
13th  Street;  and  Santo  Meclnile,  303  East 
73rd  Street,  alleged  driver  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  that  killed  Ida  Bell,  eight,  of  101 
West  37th  Street,  on  JulylO.  The  woman 
was  Geraldine  Moran  of  Tarrytown, 
driver  of  the  automobile  that  on  August 
6  killed  an  unidentified  woman  at  Broad¬ 
way  and  142d  Street. 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  August  6  re¬ 
turned  indictments  charging  Robert  W. 
A.  Wood  and  Thomas  Wood,  sons  of 
Gen.  John  P.  Wood,  with  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  Government  of  about  $200,- 
000  in  customs  duties  on  wool  importa¬ 
tions.  The  indictment,  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Herman  L.  Falk,  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney,  contained  nine 
counts,  and  alleges  that  frauds  were  per¬ 
petrated  by  packing  Montevideo  clothing 
wool,  dutiable  and  worth  about  30  'cents 
a  pound,  in  Cordova  carpet  wool  valued 
at  15  cents  a  pound  and  non-dutiable. 
The  shipment  totaled  963  bales,  each 
weighing  1,000  pounds  a-  1  packed  with 
the  cheaper  wool  on  the  outside  in  ratio 
of  two  pounds  of  clothing  wool  to  one  of 
carpet. 

A  freakish  tornado  sweeping  through 
the  Merrick  section  of  West  Springfield, 
Mass.,  August  5,  damaged  50  houses  and 
a  large  industrial  plant,  injured  seven 
persons,  two  of  them  dangerously,  and 
caused  a  property  loss  of  $100,000. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the 
trolley  strike  in  Northern  New  Jersey, 
August  8,  more  than  1,500.000  people 
were  still  without  trolley  service.  Trans¬ 
portation  conditions  were  fairly  good  as 
a  result  of  increased  bus  service.  The 
public  and  State  officials  doubt  the  good 
faith  of  the  Public  Service  Corporation 
and  the  stinking  men.  and  look  upon  the 
ear  stoppage  as  an  effort  to  force  higher 
fares. 

Four  persons  were  killed  at  the  Wheat- 
field  highway  crossing  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  one  mile  east  of  La 
Salle,  N.  Y.,  August  7.  The  dead  :  Charles 
Pratz,  of  Wheatfield  Road ;  Mrs  Letha 
Brooks,  niece  of  Pratz;  Christopher 
Brooks,  five  years  old.  and  John  Brooks, 
one  year  old,  sons  of  Mrs  Brooks.  Pratz 
and  the  Brooks  family  left  their  home  in 
a  light  truck  to  call  for  John  R.  Brooks, 
husband  of  the  dead  woman,  who  was 
working  at  La  Salle.  Witnesses  said  that 
when  the  truck  reached  the  tracks  it 
stalled.  Before  Pratz  had  time  to  get  it 
started  again,  the  machine  was  struck  by 
a  train  bound  for  Niagara  Falls. 

Five  persons  were  killed  and  four  in¬ 
jured  when  a  freight  train  on  the  Elgin, 
Joliet  and  Eastern  Railroad  crashed  into 
an  automobile  at  Griffith,  Ind..  August  7. 
The  automobile  tried  to  cross  ahead  of  the 
train.  The  dead  are  O.  L.  Kendall, 
Kingsville,  Ohio ;  Robert,  nine,  his  son ; 
Dorothy,  three,  his  daughter;  Charles 
Spalding.  Kingsville ;  Leola  Spalding,  15, 
h?s  daughter.  The  four  injured  persons 
were  members  of  the  Kendall  and  Spald¬ 
ing  families  who  were  traveling  together 
in  a  large  touring  car  en  route  to  Chicago 


ft*  RURAL.  N 

to  attend  the  golden  wedding  anniversary 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Hutton. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  DEATH.— Pres¬ 
ident  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding  died  in 
San  Francisco  at  7.30  P.  M.,  August  2, 
with  great  suddenness,  after  what  the 
doctors  considered  the  best  day  since  his 
illness  began.  It  is  believed  that  death 
was  due  to  apoplexy.  His  career  is 
briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

Born  in  Blooming  Grove,  Morrow 
County,  Ohio,  November  2.  1865. 

Began  carreer  as  newspaper  publisher 
November  26,  1S84. 

Elected  to  Ohio  State  Senate,  his  first 
political  office,  November  6,  1898. 

Elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ohio 
November  3,  1903. 

Defeated  as  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  November  8,  1910. 

Elected  to  United  States  Senate  No¬ 
vember  3,  1914. 

Nominated  for  the  Presidency  June  12, 
1920. 

Elected  President  November  2,  1920. 

Inaugurated  March  4,  1921. 

Died  August  2,  1923. 

The  most  important  achievements  of 
his  administration  were  the  following: 

Re-establishment  of  peace  with  Germ¬ 
any  and  Austra. 

The  calling  of  the  Arms  Conference, 
which  approved  the  naval  limitation 
treaty  and  the  four-power  Pacific  pact. 

Ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Colom¬ 
bia  resulting  from  the  partitioning  of 
Panama. 

Revision  of  the  tax  and  tariff  laws. 

Farmer  aid  legislation  with  particular 
reference  to  easier  credits  on  more  liberal 
terms. 

Establishment  of  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Veto  of  the  soldiers’  bonus  bill. 

Extension  of  the  program  of  aid  for 
wounded,  sick  and  disabled  veterans  of 
the  World  War. 

Advocacy  of  American  participation  in 
the  World  Court. 

Vice-President  Coolidge  received  the 
news  at  his  father’s  home  in  Plymouth. 
Vt..  where,  at  2.47  A.  M.,  the  oath  of 
office  was  administered  by  his  father, 
John  C.  Coolidge.  after  telephone  Com¬ 
munication  with  Washington. 


Subscribers7  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1 083. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT  on  shares  to  practical 
farmer  willing  and  able  to  work  my  400-acre 
farm  located  4  miles  east  of  Gowanda,  N.  Y., 
in  the  Township  of  Otto,  36  miles  south  of  Buf¬ 
falo;  all  necessary  machinery  and  tools  on  place 
and  well  stocked  with  Holstein  cattle.  Shrop¬ 
shire  sheep,  Berkshire  hogs  and  White  Leg¬ 
horn  hens;  175  acres  tillable;  acetylene  gas 
plant;  spring  water  in  all  buildings;  three  good 
houses;  all  buildings  in  good  shape.  Address 
H.  W.  KELLOGG,  632  Riverside,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.  Possession  November  1. 


WANTED  to  buy  or  rent  small  farm;  must  be 
reasonable.  OTTO  SCHLENDER,  Rosebank, 
S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COMMUTATION  poultry  farm,  8  acres;  40  min¬ 
utes  from  New  York;  private  customers; 
1,000  hens,  1,000  pullets;  modern  houses;  6- 
room  living  house;  every  improvement.  MID¬ 
LAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Warren  Point,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Commuter’s  home  in  country  in 
New  Jersey;  must  be  on  main  auto  road; 
state  price.  C.  PREUSS,  415  Charlotte  Place, 
Glendale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  ICO  acres,  in  good  fertility, 
30  acres  woodland,  balance  in  tillable  land; 
young  apple  orchard,  120  trees,  other  fruit; 
price  $3,500.  CLOSSON  BROS.,  Hillsdale,  Col. 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

EQUIPPED  poultry  farm,  edge  of  town,  on  ce¬ 
ment  boulevard;  housing  capacity  3,500  hens, 
4,000  chicks;  6,400-egg  Wishbone  Incubator; 
electric  lights,  complete  milling  machinery; 
mild  climate;  thickly  settled  poultry  com 
munity;  large  well-built  residence;  near  beau¬ 
tiful  lake;  nine  acres  set  to  apple  trees;  a 
money-maker;  $11,000,  $5,000  cash?  W.  IIEEB- 
NER,  Milford,  Del. 


WANTED — Small  farm  near  markets;  cheap 
price;  description.  JONES,  685  Fulton  St.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Free  rent  and  division  of  proceeds 
from  small  place;  8-room  house,  running  water, 
etc.;  State  road;  to  middle-aged  couple  who 
know*  country  life,  have  limited  means  and  do 
not  wrant  to  work  bard  for  boarding  owner.  W. 
RANDEL,  R.F.D.  1,  Seymour,  Conn. 


GENTLEMAN’S  farm  for  rent  or  sale;  Mon- 
tauk  Highway;  30  acres,  cleared,  good  land; 
nine  rooms,  furnished,  all  improvements;  barn, 
garage,  chicken  house:  rent  $75  a  month.  MRS. 
W.  B.  HOTCHKISS,  Brookliaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Orchard  View  Farm,  €2V>  acres, 
level.  Finger  Lake  region;  very  productive 
orchard,  other  fruit;  good  buildings,  all  strict¬ 
ly  modern;  ideal  poultry  and  grain  farm;  elec¬ 
tric  plant;  owner’s  home  50  years;  conveniently 
located;  ill  health  only  reason  for  selling;  fine 
country  home;  write  for  particulars.  JOHN  I. 
BOWER,  Cayuga  Co.,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


POUT/r.'lY  farm  for  sale  or  rent — Lakewood, 
N.  J.;  16  acres  equipped,  stocked;  capacity 
1,200  layers,  2,000  chicks,  incubation  2,300: 
rural  delivery;  electricity,  telephone;  new  5- 
room  house;  cash  $2,500,  balance  mortgage,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3797,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHICKEN  farm,  15  acres  or  more,  bordering 
lake,  near  Lakewood;  house  for  1,000  chickens. 
5  brooder  houses,  large  7-room  house,  barn,  7 
incubators,  tools  and  equipment;  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  large  and  small.  HENRY  BERK,  Jack- 
sons  Mills,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  poultry  farm,  located  on 
State  highway,  3  miles  from  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
12  acres,  7-room  frame  house,  incubator  house 
with  12,000-egg  capacity,  laying  houses  for  3,000 
birds,  brooding  houses  for  10,000  chicks,  witli  all 
equipment  and  stock;  everything  sold  at  th. 
door;  for  full  particulars,  address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3804,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EW- VO  RKER 

WANTED  to  rent  or  buy  with  small  cash  pay 
ment,  poultry  farm  with  capacity  for  1,000 
layers  and  about  4,000  chicks;  near  a  town; 
modern  conveniences,  electricity.  ADVERTISER 
3843,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  small  farm,  house  6  to  8  rooms,  im¬ 
provements,  commuting  distance  New  York 
City;  cash  $1,500;  suitable  for  poultry  and 
fruit.  F.  J.  LINDLAN,  Box  168,  Ossining, 
N.  Y. 


CAPE  COD  mansion,  house  for  inn  or  hen 
farm  on  State  road;  $2,500  cash,  balance 
mortgage;  photo  and  particulars  of  owner, 
IVAN  L.  MARTIN,  Hyannis,  Mass. 


116-ACRE  farm,  one  mile  to  railroad  station, 
milk  station,  church  and  school;  good  dwelling 
house,  barn,  cow  stable,  other  building.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3813,  care  Rural  New-Yoiker. 


52-ACRE  New  York  dairy,  poultry  and  truck 
garden  farm  near  Schenectady;  ideal  location; 
price  reasonable,  investigate;  address  owner.  L. 
L.  SNYDER,  R.F.D.  5,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


50-ACRE  farm,  2%  miles  station;  10  acres  good 
fruit;  State  road;  good  buildings;  artesian 
well;  $12,500.  I..  M.  WHARTON,  R.F.D.  1, 

Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


WANTED  — Farm  about  20  acres  or  more,  chick¬ 
en-orchard,  abundance  of  water,  partly  good 
woodland,  prefer  hill-like  gravel;  near  State 
road;  about  15  miles  to  Freehold,  N.  J.;  rent¬ 
ing  with  buying  option  considered;  reasonable. 
Write  CL,  Box  33,  Morganville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  river  flat  dairy  farm  in 
high  state  of  cultivation;  will  be  sold  on 
terms  that  offer  the  man  who  is  just  starting 
out  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  own  first-class, 
money-producing  farm  and  home  or  will  ex 
change  for  small  farm.  ADVERTISER  3810, 
care  Rural  NeW-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  on  country  road  near 
water  and  station  with  stock  and  tools;  de¬ 
scribe  fully.  ADVERTISER  3809,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  to  close  estate,  117  acres  general 
farm  land  directly  on  beautiful  Syracuse  State 
road,  on  Oswego  River,  4  miles  from  Fulton, 
6  miles  from  Oswego,  3  miles  from  Oswego 
country  club;  fair  buildings,  two  good  springs, 
five  acres  timber,  orchard,  near  church,  school 
and  trolley;  desirable  location  for  Summer 
homes  or  inn;  price  $6,500.  Write  E.  F. 
KUHN,  11  Goulding  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 25-acre  dairy  farm  with  milking 
machine,  drinking  cups,  litter  carrier,  and 
2  silos;  25  cows  and  a  bull,  half  registered 
Holsteins;  producing  300  quarts  of  milk  daily, 
which  is  sold  10  cents  wholesale;  for  sale  with 
or  without  stock;  farm  is  on  State  road,  two 
miles  from  railroad;  phone  25- R  Central  Islip. 
WOOD  BROTHERS,  Central  Islip,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  3  to  10  acres,  near  commut¬ 
ing  station;  will  exchange  suburban  home; 
small  mortgage.  F.  P.  DARTE,  Ridgefield 
Park,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Good  farm,  well  equipped,  profit 
share,  option  to  buy;  not  over  40  miles  from 
New  York  or  Newark.  MATHIAS  MULLER, 
87  16th  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


SMALL  farm  wanted  within  easy  commuting 
distance  from  New  York;  $500  down  and  $30 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  3819,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Five-room  bungalow;  porches;  out¬ 
buildings;  5  to  10  acres;  Washington  40  miles 
via  Lee  highway;  $25  mouth.  MRS.  MASON, 
Gainesville,  Va. 


FOR  RENT — Putnam  County — Heavenly  spot, 
700  acres,  1,500  feet  elevation,  great  for  cat¬ 
tle  raising,  farming,  hunting,  fishing,  ponds, 
unfailing  springs,  all  equipment;  long  lease 
responsible  party;  see  this  wonderful  place,  52 
miles  from  New  York;  Central,  Brewster,  Lake 
Mahopac,  Cold  Spring-on-Hudson  and  Carmel, 
N.  Y.  Owner,  JOHN  AZZIMONTI,  Carmel, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  fariii  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  A1  condition;  land  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


$500  DOWN  buys  10  acres,  house,  garage, 
plenty  water.  W.  M.  WASCHER,  R.F.D.  1, 
Ridgefield,  Conn. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  good  equipped  farm,  cash 
or  shares;  can  handle  20-30  milkers;  good 
farmers  and  good  workers.  ADVERTISER  3838, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 453-acre  dairy  farm  on  Hudson 
river,  200  acres  tillable;  five  bams;  running 
water;  tractor-worked;  17-room  house;  trolley 
shops  at  door;  $10,000,  $3,000  down.  MRS. 

SARA  RUGG,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

i - . - - — 

NEW  JERSEY  poultry  farm  and  hatchery,  11^ 
acres  land,  12  building  lots,  edge  of  town, 
3,500  brooding  capacity,  10,000  incubator  capa¬ 
city;  bungalow,  electricity,  city  water;  State 
road;  near  New  York  City;  fine  location;  fully 
equipped;  price  $11,500,  $8,000  cash;  write  for 
details.  ADVERTISER  3834,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


STOCK  FARM  IN  CENTRAL  MASSACHUSETTS, 
delightfully  situated  on  main  State  highway, 
two  miles  from  a  fine  New  England  village: 
extensive  views;  over  one  thousand  acres  with 
three  good  houses  and  two  large  barns;  fine 
pastures,  well  supplied  with  never  failing  wa¬ 
ter;  will  easily  carry  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  cattle  the  year  around,  can  be  made  to 
carry  many  more;  pond  of  several  acres  and  trout 
brook  on  the  farm;  large  amount  of  growing 
wood,  much  ready  to  cut;  will  be  sold  with  or 
without  personal  property  including  barns  full 
of  hay  just  cut,  at  a  reasonable  price  on  fav¬ 
orable  terms  to  responsible  party.  GEO.  H. 
ELLIS,  Barre,  Mass. 

1 - . - 

BUILDING  lots  for  sale,  1  to  5  acres,  ideal 
place  to  build;  in  small  town;  located  Sulli¬ 
van  Co.,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  3829,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

t - -  ■  ' - 

RESPONSIBLE  party  wants  to  rent  for  three 
years,  dairy  farm  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  will 
buy  stock  anil  equipment.  ADVERTISER  3828, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

1 — ■ - —  ■  ■  1 

GOOD  PLUMBING  business  and  nine-room  mod¬ 
ern  improved  house  for  sale  or  will  trade  for 
farm  on  State  road  in  fruit  section.  FRANK 
ROSE,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 186-acre  Central  New  York  valley 
hay,  grain,  vegetable,  dairy  and  poultry 
farm;  naturally  very  productive;  fine  state  of 
cultivation;  tractor- worked  meadows;  12  ex¬ 
cellent  buildings;  milking  machine;  electric- 
lights;  capacity  50  head  of  stock,  400  hens; 
sold  with  tuberculin  tested  herd  and  complete 
equipment  if  desired.  ELIZA  DUROE,  South 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Sixty  miles  from  New  York,  on 
Montauk  Highway,  Long  Island,  attractive 
bungalow,  having  a  combined  living-dining  room, 
kitchen,  one  bedroom,  bath,  screened  porch,  all 
improvements;  garage  and  toolhouse;  two  acres 
of  ground;  price  $5,000.  G.  V.  WRIGHT, 
Brookhaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  country  home,  10  rooms  and 
bath,  all  improvements,  with  1  acre  poultry 
plant,  capacity  1,000;  electric  lights;  brooder 
house,  stock  and  tools;  garage;  fruit,  straw¬ 
berries.  crops;  small  amount  cash,  easy  terms. 
ADVERTISER  3822,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — Small  place  on  main  road 
within  commuting  of  New  York;  state  price; 
prefer  New  Jersey.  RAETZ,  607  Syms  St.,  West 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 


WOULD  communicate  with  able  nursery  man 
with  means  and  marketing  experience,  who 
would  be  interested  in  choice  location  in 
rapidly  growing  city — -2  blocks  from  bus  line; 
pond,  marsh,  running  water,  peat,  shelter, 
shade  and  upland  furnish  situation  for  any 
plant;  private  gravity  water  system  for  irri¬ 
gation  when  necessary;  have  fresh  vegetables 
from  garden  continuously;  climate  unsurpassed, 
where  bulbs  thrown  on  the  ground  take  root 
and  bloom;  the  home  of  evergreens  and  fresh 
air;  stock  started  in  a  small  way.  0.  A.  GOD- 
DARD,  10010  59th  Ave.  So.,  Seattle,  Wash.. 

FAMOUS  WINTER  RESORT— New  York  im¬ 
porter  wants  to  let  his.  20-acre  farm  in  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. ;  15  acres  under  cultivation;  fruit 
and  poultry;  splendid  opportunity  for  right 
party  to  develop  profitable  Winter  boarding 
house;  six-room  colonial  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  several  outbuildings,  electricity;  about 
one  mile  from  progressive  town;  rent  $1,200 
yearly.  Address  OWNER.  Box  320,  Madison 
Square  Post  Office,  New  York. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY— Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  —  Keystone  traction  driller,  full 
equipment,  cheap;  good  all  around  practical 
operator  wanted  for  No.  5  machine;  references. 
T.  S.  MOORE,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


oi.r.r.i-  on  .vaironuacK  oaisam  pillow;  soothing, 
refreshing,  invigorating;  pleasing  gift  for 
shut-in  friends  or  well  ones;  packed  fresh,  cre¬ 
tonne  cover,  3  lbs.,  $1.25,  prepaid;  check  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


AVOCADOS,  10  lbs.  net,  delivered,  $3;  5  lbs. 

net,  delivered,  $1.75.  J.  M.  BAUER,  Grower, 
Redland,  Fla. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSES — Soil,  water,  minerals, 
foodstuffs — all  sorts  of  agricultural  products 
analyzed;  write  for  prices,  estimates,  etc.  0. 
WINCHELL,  lflRj  Glenwood  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 


STANDARD  varieties  apples,  cider,  etc.  BU¬ 
CHAN  FRUIT  CO.,  Waterville,  Nova  Scotia. 


CIDER  JELLY,  $1  per  5-lb,  pail,  delivered,  first 
two  zones;  $1.06,  third  zone;  maple 
sugar  sold  also.  AUGUSTUS  ALDRICH,  R.F.D 
3,  Springfield,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE  —  31,200-egg  Wishbone  incubator, 
used  two  seasons,  guaranteed  in  A1  condition 
will  sell  all  or  part;  also  Canflee,  2,400-egg  size, 
incubator  in  good  condition,  will  sell  cheap  to 
quick  buyer.  J.  N.  NACE,  Richfield,  Pa 


i* OR  SALE — Store  and  stock;  no  chain  store 
competition;  information  on  request.  BOX 
210,  Lexington,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  second-hand  saw  dust  blower 
and  one  saw  mill  gauge  roller;  must  be  in 
good  condition.  J.  LYNNE  GOODING,  Clemons, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Ensilage  cutter  includiug  blowpipe; 

must  be  in  good  condition,  ready  for  opera¬ 
tion;  state  make,  capacity,  weight,  and  how 
mounted.  ADVERTISER  3779,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DELICIOUS  CARAMELS — Pure  and  wholesome 
made  after  a  famous  recipe;  pound  box  post¬ 
paid.  $1.  IDLEWOOD  CARAMELS,  Hillsdale, 
N.  J. 


CROCHETED  pillow  cases,  good  muslin,  18x33, 
$3  pair  delivered.  MRS.  R.  A.  BROWN 
Riverhead,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  quart  80c,  gallon  $2.50,  delivered  3d 
zone.  RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton, 
N.  J. 


WAN  1  ED — 600-egg  Buckeye  incubator;  state 
condition  and  price  crated  f.o.b.  your  station. 
R.  A.  HOYT,  R.F.D.  2,  Bethel,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Brand  new  Lally,  model  H.  U. 

lighting  plant;  for  further  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  HENRY  KINKEL,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 


WORLD’S  famous  chocolate  milk  and  bitter 
caramel  chocolates,  made  on  the  farm,  en¬ 
tirely  from  milk  and  butter;  once  tasted  al¬ 
ways  wanted;  chocolate  experts  say  greatest 
candy  secret  ever  discovered,  have  refused 
large  offers  for  the  secret;  introductory  offer, 
2  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid.  J.  B,  LEHMAN  and 
Daughters,  R.F.D.  8,  York,  Pa. 


door  by  parcel  post;  3  pounds  85  cents,  6 
|K>unds  $1.60;  absolutely  pure.  WILLIAM 
HAUPT,  Berlin  St.,  Southington,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— One 
new;  Model  C, 
JAMES  M.  ADSIT, 


Pilot  acetylene  generator, 
size  50;  if  interested  write 
Waterford,  N.  Y. 


NEW  clover  honey,  fine  quality  in  60-lb.  cans, 
$8.40,  20-lbs.,  $3.60,  f.o.b.  G.  W.  BELDEN, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two-section  Newtown  Giant 
bator.  ATCO  EGG  FARM,  Atco,  N.  J. 


incu- 


y  llbiss  two-gun  compressed  air  painting  ma¬ 
chine  (new),  power  vacuum  cleaning  outfit  (new), 
four-wheel  house  car  trailer.  HERMAN  H. 
KELLNER,  Danbury,  Conn. 


APPLE  GRATER  for  sale.  F.  T.  PALMER  Cos 
Cob,  Conn. 


NEW  HONEY — Fine  1923  clover,  one  60-lb  can 
here  $8.40;  two,  $15.60;  10  lbs.  prepaid  within 
3d  zone  $2.15;  attractive  prices  on  large  lots; 
especially  5-lb.  pails.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Printers'  Ink,  a  progressive  publica¬ 
tion  devoted  to  the  interests  of  adver¬ 
tising,  prints  the  following  editorial  in 
its  August  2  issue : 

In  his  excellent  book  on  “Organized 
Co-operation,”  John  J.  Dillon  claims 
that  one  of  the  greatest  1)606618  of  agri¬ 
cultural  co-operation  is  that  the  move¬ 
ment  provides  its  own  capital.  He  states 
it  this  way  : 

“One  of  its  great  merits  is  the  fact 
that  it  provides  its  own  capital  by  in¬ 
dividual  saving  and  personal  abstinence 
■from  consumption  and  waste,  and  as¬ 
sembles  small  individual  savings  into  a 
productive  fund  to  be  used  for  the  good 
of  all.” 

Mr.  Dillon  sets  forth  a  significant  truth 
in  that  single  sentence.  What  he  says  is 
true  not  only  of  the  co-operatives,  but  of 
practically  all  businesses.  The  merchant, 
the  manufacturer,  the  publisher,  who 
earns  the  capital  for  his  expansion  is 
likely  to  build  a  most  substantial  busi¬ 
ness  structure.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  nearly  all  successful  companies 
started  small.  Those  that  start  big,  or  at' 
the  top,  are  not  nearly  so  certain  of 
achieving  lasting  success  as  are  those 
that  start  at  the  bottom. 

This  is  especially  true  in  advertising. 
Those  concerns  that  launch  their  adver¬ 
tising  careers  with  million  dollar  appro¬ 
priations  seldom  get  as  far  as  those  con¬ 
cerns  which  start  to  advertise  humbly 
and  build  up  their  appropriation  by  the 
process  of  steady  effort  and  careful  ex¬ 
periments.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
these  latter  concerns,  like  the  co-opera¬ 
tives  of  which  Mr.  Dillon  writes,  are 
likely  to  be  able  to  earn  their  advertising 
appropriations  as  they  go  along.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  prove  to  them  that  ad- 
versing  pays.  They  know  it  pays  be¬ 
cause  it  is  bringing  in  the  money  to 
finance  itself. 

Get  a  business  on  that  footing  and 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  it  future. 

An  agent  called  on  me  today  to  list  my 
farm  to  sell.  He  is  connected  with  the 
New  York  State  Farm  Sales  Company, 
central  office  located  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  His 
proposition  is  1  per  cent  of  the  asking 
price  to  be  paid  in  advance  for  advertis¬ 
ing.  Their  commission  which  is  9  per 
cent  to  be  added  to  my  asking  price  plus 
the  1  per  cent  for  advertising,  thereby 
making  the  purchaser  pay  the  commis¬ 
sion.  The  9  per  cent  commission  to  be 
paid  to  them  out  of  the  first  payment 
on  the  farm,  the  1  per  cent  for  adver¬ 
tising  I  retain.  Will  you  advise  at  once 
what  you  think  of  this  proposition?  I 
cannot  afford  to  risk  money  in  wildcat 
schemes  They  want  me  to  let  them 
know  at  once  so  they  can  place  my  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  their  catalog.  H.  B.  s. 

New  York. 

Again  we  advise  farm  owners  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  pay  the  1  per  cent  advance  fee 
required  by  New  York  State  Farm  Sales 
Company,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  when  listing 
farms  for  sale.  The  R.  N.-Y.  forced 
W.  M.  Ostrander  to  abandon  this  ne¬ 
farious  scheme  20  years  ago,  and  farmers 
have  been  warned  against  a  dozen  or 
more  Ostrander’s  imitators  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  ‘If  any  farmers  fall  for  the  latest 
scheme  in  this  line,  it  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  this  publication.  This  is  notice 
No.  3  on  this  company. 

The  Economy  Rug  Co.  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  I  am  sure  is  still  in  existence,  but 
fails  to  answer  my  letters.  Last  October 
I  wrote  them  that  I  had  material  for  a 
rug,  and  asked  them  about  shipping. 
They  at  once  sent  me  tags,  price  list, 
and  instructions.  I  sent  the  carpet,  paid 
the  freight  and  wrote  them  giving  size 
rug  required.  Waiting  a  long  time  and 
not  hearing  I  wrote  again ;  no  reply ; 
then  again,  I  wrote  three  friendly  letters 
and  three  weeks  ago  I  just  told  them  I 
would  give  them  10  days  to  decide  what 
they  intended  to  do,  that  the  way  they 
had  treated  me  was  not  business  or  court¬ 
esy.  I  was  going  to  have  an  attorney 
take  it  up,  but  my  husband  said  it  would 
involve  more  than  my  rug  was  worth.  If 
you  can  assist  me  your  efforts  would  be 
very  much  appreciated.  E.  S.  d. 

New  York. 

(We  have  written  Economy  Rug  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  four  letters  regarding 
this  transaction  during  the  past  three 
months  to  which  we  have  received  no 
reply.  Neither  has  this  lady  received 
her  rug.  About  the  most  unsatisfactory 
and  generally  undesirable  houses  we  run 
across  are  those  which  make  it  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  ignore  letters  and  complaints. 

Now,  again  let  me  assure  you  that  the 
article  published  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
without  justification,  comes  from  a  preju¬ 
diced,  narrow  mind,  from  a  person  who 


Lead  sails  the  seven  seas 


shows  he  is  dishonest  from  the  fact  that 
he  is  encouraging  others  to  be  dishonest, 
that  there  is  an  altogether  wrong  impres¬ 
sion  created  by  the  article,  and  that  it 
does  not  warrant  your  serious  considera¬ 
tion  in  any  way. 

(Signed)  G.  w.  gakdner,  President... 

The  above  is  one  paragraph  taken  from 
a  letter  of  the  Anthony  'Wayne  Institute, 
Ft.  Wrayne,  Ind.,  to  one  of  our  subscri¬ 
bers.  Of  course  anyone  is  “dishonest” 
who  interferes  with  the  game  of  corres¬ 
pondence  school  pirates.  The  R.  N.-Yr. 
does  not  expect  to  earn  the  approval  of 
concerns  sending  out  slick-tongued  sales¬ 
men  who  by  strong-arm  methods  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  inexperience  of  young  girls 
and  induce  them  to  sign  orders  for 
courses  without  consulting  their  parents. 
When  the  papers  ceases  to  be  “narrow,” 
“prejudiced”  and  “dishonest”  in  the  es¬ 
timation  of  such  institutions  we  shall 
feel  that  it  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  time  will  never 
come.  The  Anthony.  Wayne  Institute 
still  holds  $25  of  money  which,  according 
to  our  standards  of  equity  and  justice, 
belongs  to  a  young  girl  school  teacher  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  family,  and  we  once  more 
call  upon  President  Gardner  to  return  it. 

I  desire  very  much  to  secure  some  in¬ 
formation  about  the  reliability  of  the 
American  Show  Card  System,  Limited. 
Toronto,  Canada.  Is  their  proposition  a 
sound  one?  Is  there  a  fair  probability  of 
their  statements  as* to  earning  money  at 
home,  and  of  being  supplied  with  work 
by  them?  This  class  of  advertisements 
naturally  attracts  that  class  of  people 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  dis¬ 
qualified  for  the  ordinary  work  of  life, 
and  they  are  a  class  that  cannot  afford  to 
lose  their  money.  d.  w.  l. 

Connecticut. 

These  work-at-home  propositions,  as 
the  subscriber  states,  appeal  to  many 
people  who  are  not  able,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  to  take  up  the  usual  means  of 
gaining  their  living.  We  regard  the  plan 
to  teach  show  card  writing  by  correspond¬ 
ence  and  then"  that  the  party  taking  the 
course  will  be  furnished  work  at  home 
as  merely  an  “easy  money  scheme.”  We 
doubt  that  very  many  people  could  learn 
show  card  writing  and  do  it  effectively 
without  personal  instructions  and  train¬ 
ing  ;  also  that  work  at  home  could  be 
furnished  for  any  large  number  of  people 
who  might  be  capable  of  doing  the  work. 
We  may  be  prejudiced  against  corre¬ 
spondence  schools  promising  work  at 
home,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
any  of  our  readers  who  have  taken  the 
course.  If  it  puts  deserving  country 
people  in  the  way  of  making  an  honest 
living  we  want  the  information.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  only  a  scheme  to  get 
easy  money  from  the  afflicted,  we  desire 
to  save  the  many  people  who  are  making 
inquiry  about  it  from  wasting  their  small 
means. 

Can  you  inform  me  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the  National  Press  Bureau,  of  Buffalo. 
William  A.  Ileacock  managing  editor? 

New  York.  n. 

Ileacock  has  been  employing  one  “easy 
money  scheme”  or  another  for  the  past 
25  years  and  through  this  “National  Press 
Bureau”  he  proposes  teaching  newspaper 
correspondence  and  short  story  writing 
by  mail.  When  this  fails  to  pull  money 
out  of  the  pockets  of  those  ambitious  in 
literary  lines  he  will  no  doubt  have 
another  scheme  ready  to  launch.  This 
class  of  fakers  is  very  resourceful. 

I  inclose  a  circular  I  received  from 
Laboratory  Supply  Company,  2841  Ridge 
avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  about  guinea 
pigs,  and  would  like  you  to  pass  your 
judgment  on  same  in  Publisher’s  Desk.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  statements  in 
the  circular  are  very  much  overdrawn,  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  Could  you  give  your 
readers  some  information  as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  profits  in  raising  guinea  pigs?  You 
will  notice  that  the  Laboratory  Supply 
Company  promise  to  contract  with  the 
purchasers  of  breeding  stock  through 
them,  to  purchase  back  all  young  raised 
from  such  stock.  j.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Laboratory  Supply  Company  is 
employing  the  “buy  back”  scheme  which 
has  been  denounced  many  times  in  this 
column  as  “sucker  bait.”  This  concern 
has  it  all  figured  out  how  a  fortune  can 
be  easily  and  quickly  made  with  guinea 
pigs.  If  any  breeder  of  these  little  ani¬ 
mals  has  found  them  over-profitable  we 
have  yet  to  hear  of  it.  The  Laboratory 
Supply  Company  has  no  established  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  we  can  find,  and  all 
these  “buy  back”  schemes  are  a  delusion 
and  a  snare. 


TAKE  away  the  lead  used 
in  steamships  and  they 
would  drift  perilously  on  un¬ 
known  seas.  Passengers  would 
be  in  danger.  Commerce  be¬ 
tween  continents  would  halt. 

Keeping  the  liner 
on  its  course 

Lead  is  on  the  bridge  of  the 
steamship  and  in  the  engine 
room.  It  is  used  in  making  the 
glass  telescopic  lens  of  the  sex¬ 
tant  which  helps  the  navigat¬ 
ing  officer  determine  latitude 
and  longitude. 

Down  in  the  bowels  of  the 
ship  lead  in  the  bearings  of  the 
machinery  is  helping  to  elimi¬ 
nate  friction  and  keep  the  ves¬ 
sel  moving  steadily  through 
the  waves. 

Lead  weights  that  do  not 
rust  are  on  the  back  and  breast 
plates  of  the  diver’s  armor, 
while  shoes  weighted  with  lead 
help  to  carry  him  below  the 
surface  and  keep  him  there. 

Lead  in  the  submarine 

Lead  is  used  inside  the  sub¬ 
marine.  Storage  batteries, 
mostly  all  lead,  help  to  propel 
the  undersea  craft  when  it  gets 
below  the  surface. 

In  the  generators  which 
charge  these  lead  storage  bat¬ 
teries  the  windings  of  wire  are 
held  in  place  with  lead-and-tin 
solder.  Hard  and  soft  rubber 
insulation,  electric  light  bulbs, 
and  various  electrical  devices 
also  have  lead  in  them. 

Even  keels  of  racing  yachts 
are  weighted  with  lead. 


The  protection  paint  gives 

But  it  is  as  paint  that  you 
are  probably  most  familiar  with 
lead.  You  have  seen  a  steam¬ 
ship  with  its  hull  a  bright  red 
from  the  first  coat  of  red-lead 
paint.  Such  a  paint  sticks  firmly 
to  metal  and  prevents  moisture 
and  salt  spray  from  corroding  it. 

White-lead,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  invaluable  as  a  protec¬ 
tive  coat  for  other  surfaces, 
such  as  wood  and  plaster. 

Property  owners  who  never  seri¬ 
ously  considered  before  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  phrase,  “Save  the  sur¬ 
face  and  you  save  all,”  are  now 
protecting  their  houses  with  white- 
lead  paint. 

Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy 

National  Lead  Company  makes 
white-lead  and 
sells  it  mixed  with 
pure  linseed  oil, 
under  the  name 
and  trade  -  mark 
of  Dutch  Boy 
White-Lead.  The 
figure  of  the  Dutch 
Boy  is  reproduced 
on  every  keg  of 
white-lead  and  is 
a  guarantee  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  purity. 

Dutch  Boy  products  also  include 
red-lead,  linseed  oil,  flatting  oil, 
babbitt  metals,  and  solder. 

Among  other  products  manu¬ 
factured  by  National  Lead  Com¬ 
pany  are  orange  mineral,  bearing 
metals,  lead  wedges,  lead  gaskets, 
and  sheet  metal. 

More  about  lead 

If  you  use  lead,  or  think  you 
might  use  it  in  any  form,  write  us 
for  specific  information. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  111  Broadway;  Boston,  131  State  St.;  Buffalo,  116  Oak  St.; 
Chicago,  900  West  18th  St.;  Cincinnati,  659  Freeman  Ave.;  Cleveland, 
820  West  Superior  Ave.;  Pittsburgh,  National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.  of  Pa.,  316 
Fourth  Ave.;  Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  437  Chestnut 
St.;  St.  Louis,  722  Chestnut  St.;  San  Francisco,  485  California  St. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  oc  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tharsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  monta  and  maintenance;  apply, 
stating  age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if  possible)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  married,  wife  to  board 
the  help;  also  assistant  herdsman;  working 
farm  foreman,  and  one  farm  teamster;  must  be 
capable,  honest,  faithful,  and  industrious;  good 
wages  end  board;  advancement;  referen  e  re¬ 
quired;  call  or  address  Manager  MACBRAE 
FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


MILKERS — Dry  hand,  white,  single,  20  to  30 
cows,  twice  a  day  with  no  other  work;  $00 
per  month  with  board  and  room;  liberal  bonus 
to  competent  milkers;  also  barn  men,  $50  per 
month;  permanent  positions;  10-hour  day. 
WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  Plains- 
boro,  N.  J.  _ 

WANTED — Farm  teamster,  first-class  white 
man  for  farm  teamster;  good  board,  single 
bed  and  room.  Apply  BREIDABLXK  FARM, 
P.  O.  Box  950,  Wilmington,  Del. 


FARMER,  married;  salary  or  liberal  terms,  for 
share  farming;  seventy  acres,  fully  equipped; 
six  head  Federal  Accredited  Holstein  Friesians; 
chance  for  young  man  to  afquire  interest  in 
registered  stock;  facilities  for  chickens  and 
mushrooms;  good  house  and  permanent  place. 
PHILIP  M.  HICKS,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  small  retail  route; 

one  who  can  drive  Ford  car,  and  milk;  state 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  TRYON  FARM, 
Bradford,  Mass.  _ 

WANTED,  boy  16  or  over  September  1;  honest, 
reliable,  good  habits,  for  small  poultry-dairy 
farm;  easy  work,  good  home,  permanent  job  for 
right  boy;  give  wages,  qualifications,  etc.,  in 
first  letter.  CHAS.  MANLEY,  Braintree,  Vt. 


TRUCK  DRIVER,  married,  for  general  work  on 
large  dairy  farm;  must  be  a  careful  driver 
and  willing  to  work  at  other  work  when  not 
driving;  house,  garden,  wood,  2  qts.  milk  and 
$70  a  month.  ADVERTISER  3792,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOREMAN-HERDSMAN  wanted  for  large  dairy 
farm;  good  location,  buildings,  and  equip¬ 
ment;  must  be  experienced  in  handling  men,  and 
good  cow  man;  furnished  house,  fuel,  lights, 
2  qts.  milk  a  day,  and  $75  a  month,  with  gar¬ 
den;  position  also  open  for  married  man  at  $65, 
and  single  man  at  $50.  ADVERTISER  3793, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE,  man  that  is  familiar  with 
Ayrshires  to  go  on  show  circuit  as  helper; 
$00  per  month  and  board.  ASH  GROVE  FARMS, 
A.  T.  Hall,  manager,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  farm  worker,  German  or 
Swedish  preferred,  for  fruit  and  poultry  farm; 
must  be  good  worker;  good  house  and  privileges; 
moderate  salary  to  start;  reply  ADVERTISER 
3783,  care  Rural.  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — October  1,  experienced  farmer,  with 
son  to  work  150-acre  farm  on  shares;  Somer¬ 
set  County,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  3784,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  on  general  farm,  no  children; 

wife  assisting  with  housework;  give  age  and 
wages  desired.  LEO  P.  WOODWORTH,  Lyu- 
donville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  poultryman  on  large  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  good  job  for  a  man  not  afraid 
to  work;  state  age,  experience,  salary  in  first 
letter;  no  children.  ADVERTISER  3791,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  two  young  men  to  work  in 
purebred  Holstein  dairy  with  competent  men 
and  learn  something;  no  farm  wrork;  congenial 
living  and  working  conditions;  pay  to  start  $55 
per  month,  with  board,  room  and  laundry;  regu¬ 
lar  increases  to  $75  per  month  for  satisfactory 
men,  M.  H.  KEENEY,  Essex  County  Hospital, 
Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED — We  offer  permanent  positions 
to  experienced  single  milkers,  farm  hands  and 
teamsters  at  good  wages  and  under  excellent 
living  and  working  conditions.  WALKER- 
GORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Housekeeper;  no  objections  to  one 
email  child;  a  good  home  in  preference  to  large 
•wages.  ADVERTISER  3799,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE,  2  single  men,  one  to  drive 
Ford  truck  and  work  around  place,  one  as  dry 
hand  milker;  wages  $60  per  month  and  board. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  A.  T.  Hall,  manager, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED,  on  apple  and  dairy  farm,  experi¬ 
enced,  reliable,  capable  farmer  and  wife, 
both  to  work;  wages  $80  and  good  board. 
GEORGE  0.  HUBBARD,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man  who  can  qualify  for  cow 
test  associaLon  work;  must  have  had  some 
knowledge  in  caring  and  feeding  dairy  herds; 
the  experience  gained  in  this  work  leads  to 
very  good  paying  positions;  for  details  regard¬ 
ing  salarv  and  working  conditions,  please  write 
or  telephone  SECRETARY,  Cow  Test  Associa¬ 
tion,  Box  1013,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Telephone 
2794. 


WANTED  for  private  estate  near  Buffalo,  N. 

Y.,  single,  all  round  farm  hand,  able  to  drive 
or  willing  to  learn  to  drive  tractor;  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected  with  room  and 
board.  Apply  J.  WALKER,  Lochevan,  Derby, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Clean,  experienced,  single,  milker 
for  certified  plant,  to  milk  and  assist  in  barn 
work;  modern  barn;  $60  per  month  a«d  board. 
Apply  VERNON  MELHADO,  Green  Pond  Farms, 
R.F.D.  1,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


WANTED — Creamery  man  and  cheese  maker, 
or  single  man  to  make  hoop  cheese.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3805,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  young  woman,  living  alone  on  small 
poultry  farm,  wishes  a  companionable  work¬ 
ing  housekeeper;  moderate  salary.  E.  H. 
CHURCH,  Rout  5,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED,  reliable  married  man  to  run 
well  equipped  farm  on  shares.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3812,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.. 

» — — - - — ■  * 

WANTED — A  competent  blacksmith  for  a  coun¬ 
try  shop.  FRANCIS  COLE,  Woodbury,  Conn. 

i - — — — - — 

EXPERIENCED,  single  man  to  take  dairy  on 
shares  on  well  equipped  farm.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3811,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - - 

WANTED  —  Capable  poultryman  with  small 
family  for  17-acre  estate;  must  understand 
general  farming  and  garden  work;  modern 
bungalow  provided;  prefer  family  that  would 
have  one  or  two  members  who  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  housework  in  owner’s  modern  home, 
family  of  five;  year  round,  steady  position; 
send  full  particulars  and  wages  expected  to 
DR.  FRANK  V.  SERIO,  323  Lac-ton.  Ave., 
Scranton,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  steady,  neat,  industrious  middle- 
aged  woman,  as  plain  cook  for  country;  Win¬ 
ter  and  Summer;  family  12-15;  with  girl  helper; 
70  miles  from  New  York;  1  mile  from  village; 
good  wages  for  right  party.  ADVERTISER 

3808,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Large  families  with  boys  and  girls 
over  16  years  old,  light  clean  work,  good 
living  conditions,  churches  and  schools;  grow¬ 
ing  country  town;  good  wages;  also  have  a  few 
positions  for  teamsters  and  general  farm  help. 
A.  C.  CHENEY,  Piano  Action  Co.,  Castleton, 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 


FARMER — Single  young  man  for  general  work 
on  large  poultry  plant;  good  future  for  the 
right  man;  state  qualifications  and  wages  de¬ 
sired.  HARRY  B.  COOK,  Orange,  Conn. 


FARMER  WANTED — Reliable  middle-aged  man 
to  take  complete  charge  of  farm  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  must  be  first-class  farmer,  take 
general  care  of  estate;  will  pay  good  salary  or 
make  any  suitable  profit  sharing  arrangements; 
owner  hao  no  time  to  attempt  to  farming;  fine 
living  quarters;  write  or  call  THE  ASPETONG, 
New1  Windsor,  N.  Y.,  or  J.  Rechsehaffer,  20 
West  22d  St.,  New  York. 


SINGLE  teamster  wanted  at  once;  reliable  man 
with  references  who  understands  the  general 
work  required  of  a  team  en  a  farm;  year  around 
job;  good  board  and  room  and  $70  per  month 
wages;  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3807,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  practical  married  herdsman  on  u 
commercial  milk  farm,  a  dairy  composed  of 
50  cows;  permanent  position  if  qualified;  farms 
in  New  York  State;  give  references  and  state 
wages  desired.  P.  O.  BOX  314,  City  Hall 
Station,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Married  man,  all  around  farmer, 
for  one  year;  $60  per  month,  house,  milk, 
wood,  potatoes,  garden  and  vegetables  when 
we  have  them  and  a  bonus  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  give  reference  in  first  letter.  P.  O.  BOX 
314,  City  Hall  Station,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  by  September  1,  a  middle-aged  man 
and  wife,  without  children  preferred,  to 
work  on  small  dairy  farm;  must  be  steady, 
honest  and  reliable  in  every  way.  Address, 
S.  E.  LE  FEVER,  Box  5,  Creek  Locks,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  for  farm  work,  must  be  able  to 
milk;  wages  $40  a  month,  board,  room,  wash¬ 
ing.  A.  FINK,  Millington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -Woman,  middle-age,  no  objection  to 
widow  with  child,  to  take  care  of  man’s 
rooms  on  private  estate;  good  wages  with  fur¬ 
nished  rooms.  ADVERTISER  3815,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  17  to  20,  able  to  milk, 
to  assist  with  dairy  and  poultry  on  private 
estate;  state  age,  experience,  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  3814,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Partner  in  small  fruit  and  chicken 
farm;  refined,  middle-aged  single  man.  AD 
VERTISER  3816,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  family  take  charge  87- 
acre  farm  50-50  basis;  stock,  implements  on 
farm  go  in;  poultry  business;  come  and  see, 
we  will  talk  it  over.  GEORGE  SCHANG,  Box 
120,  R.F.D.  2,  Coopersburg,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman  or  girl;  general 
housework;  modern  bungalow;  small  family; 
near  city;  good  wages.  MRS.  WM.  JACKSON, 
Harrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  man  for  gardener  and  handy 
man  on  farm,  small  family;  wife  for  house¬ 
work;  good  house  to  live  in;  state  wages  and 
references.  C.  E.  BLUE,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


WANTED — Two  women  to  do  entire  work  of 
small  house  in  the  country;  all  year  round; 
Protestant  preferred.  MRS.  GEORGE  FAR- 
NAM,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


WANTED — Strong  couple,  both  morally  and 
physically,  for  herdsman  and  chief  cook  in 
boys’  school;  single  people  considered;  no  chil¬ 
dren:  salary  $900  each  and  found;  particulars. 
W.  G.  FANCHER,  Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED  by  September  1,  married  man  on 
dairy  farm  to  milk  and  do  general  farm 
work;  good  wages  and  steady  employment  for 
the  right  man.  F.  W.  DUBOC,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — American  preferred;  good  cook,  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  gardener,  drive  car  little  or 
cook,  light  laundry,  houseman  drive  car,  fam¬ 
ily  2  adults;  exceptionally  good  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  MRS.  MONTGOMERY,  Baldwin,  L.  U. 


WANTED — A  married  man  who  is  willing  to  be 
generally  useful  about  the  place  and  garden, 
and  a  capable  chauffeur;  excellent  living  quar¬ 
ters,  and  would  be  glad  if  wife  could  ass’st 
with  laundry;  state  qualifications  and  wages 
expected,  and  give  references.  ADVERTISER 
3840,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Married  couple  to  work  250-acre 
dairy  and  stock  farm;  owner,  widower,  with¬ 
out  family  will  help  Summers,  and  give  half 
share;  farm  is  equipped.  FRED  C.  BROOKS, 
Route  3,  Eldred,  Pa. 


WANTED — Head  poultryman  on  modern  plant; 

single,  thoroughly  experienced  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  capable  of  handling  from  three  to 
four  thousand  White  Leghorns;  must  be  a 
good  worker  and  agreeable  with  other  help; 
state  wages,  nationality,  age  and  reference. 
ELMHURST  FARM,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — For  gentleman’s  farm  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  where  two  other  maids  are  employed  dur¬ 
ing  Summer  and  Fall,  settled,  experienced  wo¬ 
man  as  cook  and  housekeeper;  Winter,  would  be 
required  to  take  charge  of  premises  and  cook 
for  family  over  week-ends  and  for  houseboy  who 
lives  in  house;  permanent  position  and  good 
wages  assured  to  suitable  person;  references 
required.  ADVERTISER  3836,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED  to  take  charge  small 
herd  Jerseys;  also  woman  for  poultry;  private 
place,  good  living  conditions.  Address  MISS 
I.  H.  OGDORE,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  and  wife  as  caretakers  ui  larm  32 
miles  out  in  New  Jersey;  two  cows,  three 
horses,  one  calf  and  chickens;  living  quarters 
in  the  house;  call  any  day  but  Saturday  from 
10  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.,  162  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  J.  W.  BARTINDALE. 


WANTED — 2  chamber  maids  by  high-class 
hotel,  middle-aged  preferred,  who  would  like 
pleasant  country  environment;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  references  required.  ADVERTISER  3832, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MECHANIC — Thorough  knowledge  of 
plumbing,  carpentry  and  general  repair  work 
wanted;  single  man  preferred;  good  pay,  per¬ 
manent  job;  references  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3833,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

t - - - - - 

AMBITIOUS  poultryman  wants  position  on 
modern  plant;  eight  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence;  neat;  understands  breeding  for  exhibi¬ 
tion;  25  years  old;  references.  ADVERTISER 
3827,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  to  take  charge  of  large  up-to-date  poul¬ 
try  plant  on  private  estate  near  New  York; 
wages  $100  per  month  with  good,  comfortable 
house,  coal  and  light.  ADVERTISER  3825,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

t - - - - - - 

BACHELOR  wishes  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
very  reliable  couple  to  act  as  housekeeper  and 
caretaker;  wife  must  be  good  cook;  Scotch  or 
English  couple  preferred;  state  salary  and  ref¬ 
erences  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3824,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairyman  in  up-to-date 
dairy,  equipped  with  machinery;  permanent 
position,  good  salary.  Apply  MIDDLETOWN 
DAIRY  FARMS,  State  Highway,  Redbank,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A1  tractor  mechanic.  Apply  W.  E. 
SCHMICK  FRUIT  FARMS,  Hamburg,  Pa. 

i - — — - - 

RELIABLE  man  for  general  work  on  small 
dairy;  7  cows,  small  delivery  route,  good  milk¬ 
er;  references  desired;  comfortable  situation 
Winter  and  Summer;  $40  per  month  with  board. 
ADVERTISER  3823,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


RURAL  school  wanted  by  teacher  with  two 
years’  experience;  Southern  New  York  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  3771,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SCOTSMAN,  (married,  5  children),  seeks  em¬ 
ployment  as  caretaker  or  handyman.  Write 
ROY  HUJUS,  R.F.D. ,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOREMAN,  practical  farmer,  married, 
45,  one  boy  14  years  old;  25  years’  experience 
with  all  farm  crops  including  fruit  growing; 
can  operate  and  repair  all  modern  machinery; 
will  consider  driving  auto  truck  on  large  farm. 
Address  J.  WRIGHT,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  cook  in  farm  boarding 
house  by  man  with  30  years’  experience; 
state  wages  first  letter;  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  practical,  experienced,  age  25, 
single,  desire  position;  address  ADVERTISER 
3782,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single  thorough,  reliable,  at 
present  in  charge  of  commercial  plant  is  open 
to  good  proposition.  ADVERTISER  3790,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  by  grad¬ 
uate  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College; 
10  years’  exj>erienee;  can  furnish  references. 
BOX  5,  Brimfield,  Mass. 


WESTERN  dairyman,  German,  single,  44,  live 
experience  in  handling  milk  cows;  best  of 
references;  good  milker;  give  .wages.  JOHN 
SEITZ,  442  14th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  on  gentleman’s 
estate  by  practical  man;  life-long  experience 
in  all  branches  of  agriculture,  dairy  cattle 
and  horses  a  specialty;  excellent  referemes; 
married,  one  girl  11  years.  ADVERTISER  3796, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  couple  wants  positions  on  farm;  wife 
have  charge  of  boarding  house;  man  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  feeding  and  caring  of  dairy  cows; 
wages  $100  and  board.  ADVERTISER  3803, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  single  man  qualified  as 
farmer,  gardener,  stockman  and  butter  maker; 
years  of  experience  in  handling  cattle  for  ex¬ 
hibition,  good  calf  raiser,  understands  poultry, 
incubators,  and  brooders,  or  would  accept  a 
head  herdsman’s  place  in  any  first-class  herd, 
any  breed;  understand  feeding  for  30-day  or 
yearly  test;  strictly  temperate,  no  tobacco.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3802,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  above  ordinary  experience 
and  training,  wishes  responsible  position  re¬ 
quiring  results;  details  appreciated.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3801,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  Protestant,  refined,  best  references, 
wishes  position  or  housekeeper  for  children 
or  cultured  family;  executive  ability  for  man¬ 
aging  and  financing  estate;  landscaping,  ex¬ 
pert  fruit  growing.  ADVERTISER  3800,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  young  man,  19,  opportunity  to 
learn  poultry  farming  on  up-to-date  poultry 
farm;  I  am  German,  and  willing  to  work. 
SOLLNER,  1020  Lancaster  Court,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


COMPETENT,  practical  farmer,  American,  37, 
married;  understands  all  lines  farming,  es¬ 
pecially  small  fruits,  truck  and  poultry;  will 
be  open  for  engagement  Nov.  1  as  working 
manager  on  farm  or  private  estate;  address 
with  full  particulars.  R.  P.  HOPPER,  225 
Chestnut  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  or  dairyman,  but¬ 
ter  maker;  results;  best  references;  single; 
wishes  position  private  estate;  $80;  state  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  92,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


SWISS  expert  cheese  maker  wishes  locate  on 
farm  12  to  15  cows,  about  35  miles  from 
New  York  City,  but  near  station;  profits  50-50 
on  Camembert  cheese  mfg. ;  good  line  of  trade 
assured.  ALFRED  RAYNAUD,  109  West  54th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


POSITION  wanted  as  gardener,  general  or 
useful  man  or  assistant  gardener  on  small 
private  place;  take  care  of  furnace;  good  ref¬ 
erences;  house  provided.  ADVERTISER  3806, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FARMER’S  son,  20  years  old,  would  like  to 
secure  a  position  as  farm  chauffeur  on  a 
large  place  where  up-to-date  farm  machinery 
and  tractors  are  in  use;  have  license,  and  life 
experience  on  farm.  P.  O.  BOX  513,  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN — Middle-aged  American,  experi¬ 
enced  on  egg  production  and  general  efficiency. 
Address  ADVERTISER  3817,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN  farmer,  50,  and  wife,  owning  lit¬ 
tle  property,  retiring  from  strenuous  activi¬ 
ties  of  past,  thoroughly  experienced  in  care 
and  maintenance  of  estates  and  everything 
connected  with  them,  desires  position  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  such;  bank  and  other  references. 
ADVERTISER  3818,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE,  energetic  American  widow,  not  ser¬ 
vant  class,  wishes  position  as  housekeeper 
country  home;  adults  only;  excellent  cook, 
bread,  etc.;  experienced  care  poultry;  refer¬ 
ences;  state  full  particulars;  salary  must  be 
liberal.  E.  V.  GIFFORD,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 


I  WANT  to  take  charge  of  dairy  farm  October 
1;  age  33,  married,  3  children,  clean  habits, 
conscientious,  familiar  with  production  of  all 
grades  of  milk;  competent  to  handle  all  farm 
operations  and  help;  would  consider  rundown 
proposition  if  owner  would  co-operate;  please 
state  condition  of  plant,  etc.  in  reply.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3820,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

f - - - - - - - 

MARRIED  man  with  small  family  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  dairy  farm;  wife  and  self  could 
care  for  20  to  25  cows.  F.  J.  McGILL,  care 
V.  Pearson,  Route  79,  Jamestown,  N.  Y, 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager  or  care¬ 
taker  on  estate,  life-long  experience;  can 
furnish  A1  references;  no  children.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3821,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— F’arm,  garden  or  other  work  by  a 
temperate,  faithful,  honest  and  reliable  gen¬ 
tleman;  no  tobacco.  ADVERTISER  3798,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  American,  married,  desires  position  on 
estate  near  New  York;  life  experience  on 
farm;  experience  in  all  l>r;rtiches  of  farm  work; 
have  chauffeur’s  license;  please  state  wages 
when  answering.  ADVERTISER  3841,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man  wishes  position  on  farm; 

can  run  all  farm  machinery,  tractor;  good 
chauffeur;  best  of  references.  JOHN  HILGERS, 
62  Sixth,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


GARDENER,  experienced,  wants  position  for 
September  or  October,  capable  all  around  man; 
licensed  driver;  British,  age  35.  family;  good 
living  quarters  essential.  ADVERTISER  3842, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - 

POULTRYMAN,  young,  single,  desires  position; 

best  references.  ADVERTISER  3839,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  widower,  with  boy  13,  wants  place 
on  modern  dairy  farm  as  herdsman  or  dairy¬ 
man;  good  habits,  Willing  to  board  ourselves  if 
house  or  rooms  are  furnished;  Guernseys  or 
Jerseys  preferred;  state  wages  willing  to  pay. 
ADVERTISER  3837,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

t - 

WANTED — Permanent  position  as  working  fore¬ 
man  or  caretaker  by  middle-aged  American, 
Protestant;  no  small  children;  good  living  con¬ 
ditions  essential;  board  men;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  3835,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  farm  fore¬ 
man;  lifelong  experience;  married,  39  years 
old;  understand  farm  machinery  also  handling 
of  thoroughbred  cattle,  test  work  both  long  and 
short  time;  if  your  farm  doesn’t  pay  give  me  a 
chance;  present  employer  quitting  account  of 
illness  best  references.  ADVERTISER  3830, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i - - - 

POULTRYMAN  desires  position  either  on 
private  estate  or  commercial  plant,  either  as 
an  assistant  or  take  full  charge  of  plant;  have 
had  years  of  experience;  can  furnish  good  ref¬ 
erences;  would  consider  a  duck  farm  assistant; 
state  wages  with  room  bv  myself  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  3831,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  position  as  caretaker  or  manager  of 
small  estate  October  1,  by  experienced  mar¬ 
ried  American;  can  give  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3826,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

WOULD  be  pleased  to  communicate  with  t  Me 
farmer,  dairyman,  single  or  double,  with  a 
view  to  letting  my  farm,  80  acres,  on  attrac¬ 
tive  terms.  H.  J.  GAItRETSON,  Bound  Brook, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.;  40  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstown; 
825  apple  trees,  standard  varieties;  12  acres 
peaches;  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  strawber¬ 
ries,  pears,  cherries,  raspberries,  currants  and 
asparagus  in  abundance;  stone  house  and  barn; 
20  acres  woodland;  good  markets;  deal  includes 
all  crops  and  machinery,  Fordson  tractor,  Bean 
power  spraver,  horses,  chickens  and  bees;  bar¬ 
gain,  at  $15,000.  F.  H.  YARNALL,  934  High 
Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


$4,000  CASH  takes  15  acres  on  State  road,  9- 
room  house,  bath,  hot  water,  telephone,  extra 
good  basement  barn;  5  miles  from  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  7  miles  to  Chautauqua  Lake;  best  mar¬ 
kets  in  State;  yt  mile  to  stores,  churches,  etc.; 
extra  fine  land  for  truck,  poultry,  or  fruit;  no 
agents.  G.  B.  BABCOCK,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Central  or  Southern  New  Jersey  5 
or  6  acres,  for  vegetable  and  chicken  farm; 
state  price  and  location.  R.  A.  EMMONS,  254 
West  25th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARM  labor  problem  solved!  Two  150-acre  la-cow 
farms  side  by  side;  exchange  work;  will  rent 
to  two  brothers  or  two  friends  on  shares;  prem¬ 
ises  electrified;  schoolliouse  on  one  place;  pos¬ 
session  October  1  or  November  1;  will  pay  sal¬ 
ary  during  Winter;  six  villages  within  seven 
miles;  farms  known  as  “Aerator  Farms,”  on 
Heath  Hill,  Dickenson  Center,  N.  Y. ;  if  you  are 
an  all-round  farmer  and  mean  business,  write 
at  once  to  R.  E.  CONLIN,  M.D.,  agent;  ad¬ 
dress,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — l^-acre  poultry  plant,  stocked  and 
equipped;  fine  country  home;  near  market  and 
station;  16  miles  out.  SCHLITT,  Harrington 
Park,  N.  J. 


233%-ACRE  Iowa  farm  in  Clinton  County; 

good  buildings  and  excellent  wells;  a  good 
dairy  and  stock  farm  as  well  as  agricultural; 
all  tillable  but  50  acres;  price  reasonable,  terms 
easy;  for  information  write  J.  WM.  ROSSITEIt, 
Oxford,  Iowa. 


375-ACRE  farm  with  all  growing  crops,  for 
$900  above  F'ederal  Land  Bank  mortgage  of 
$7,000;  buildings  alone  worth  $15,000.  BOX 
129,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — My  farm  of  87  acres  in  Western 
New  York,  2  miles  from  good  market  on 
State  road;  well  adapted  for  berries  and  gar¬ 
dening;  good  buildings,  good  wells,  beautiful 
location;  fruit  and  wood;  a  very  choice  place; 
write  for  particulars;  price  $11,000.  JESSE  L. 
MOREHOUSE,  R.F.D.  1,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  mill  be  found  on  page  1081. 


ANNOUNCING 


A  Wonderful  Group  of  New  Fours  and  Sixes 


Never  before  in  a  long  history  of  fine  achievement  has  Nash 
resourcefulness  and  creative  originality  revealed  itself  with  such 
downright  decisiveness  as  in  this  complete  new  line  of  open  and 
enclosed  models. 

They  offer  in  point  of  appearance  a  dignity  and  beauty  of  body 
line  that  is  of  arresting  and  distinctive  individuality. 

They  provide  a  performance  so  brilliant  and  so  remarkable  as 
to  engage  your  immediate  and  unqualified  admiration. 

And  from  the  seriously  practical  investment  viewpoint  they  can 
truthfully  be  said  to  set  a  new  and  far  higher  standard  of  motor 
car  value. 

All  that  Nash  engineering  stands  for,  all  that  Nash  factory 
practice  represents  in  the  way  of  accuracy  and  excellence,  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  these  new  cars  in  advanced  and  distinguished  degree. 

.  -  •  '  ?  ■  . 

The  new  Six  group  includes  the  Roadster ,  five-passenger  Touring ,  seven- 
passenger  Touring ,  Sport  model,  Victoria ,  five-passenger  Sedan ,  Four-door 
Coupe ,  and  Sedan  for  seven. 

And  the  new  Four  line  embraces  the  Roadster ,  the  five-passenger  Tour¬ 
ings  the  Sport  car,  the  Carrioles  and  the  Sedan.  (1830> 

The  Nash  Motors  Company,  Kenosha,  Wis. 
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Two  NewViews  of  the  Hired  Man  Question 


[The  greatest  industrial  question  confronting  farm¬ 
ers  today  is  the  matter  of  hired  help.  Wherever  we 
go  we  find  farmers  struggling  single-handed  to  master 
the  labor  problem.  Yet  at  the  same  time  we  find  men 
who  profess  to  a  great  desire  to  work  on  a  farm.  There 
are  some  sides  to  this  big  question  which  are  hard  to 
understand.  These  are  two  sides  not  usually  discussed.] 

ISAPPOINTING  RESULTS.— A  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  I  lived  in  a ‘large  city, 
and  wanted  to  get  a  job  on  a  farm.  I 
tried  for  a  couple  of  months  and  finally 
got  one.  My  father  had  a  farm  before  the 
war,  and  on  account  of  labor  conditions 
exchanged  it  for  city  property  at  that  time.  I  wrote 
to  people  who  wanted  farm  help  advertising  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  told  them  why  I  was  in  the  city,  but 
not  one  answered.  Whether  it  was  because  I  was 
in  service  or  in  the  city,  nobody  would  answer  my 
letters.  When  I  did  not  tell  them  the  reason  why 
I  came  to  be  in  the  city  I  received  a  reply  within 
a  week.  I  think  it  was  because  I  was  in  service. 


my  mind  and  my  ideas.  I  generally  compare  the 
boss’s  methods  and  my  ideas  to  see  if  his  are  better 
than  mine,  but  just  because  I  do  not  run  all  over 
the  country  there  is  something  wrong  with  me,  or  if 
I  do  not  read  the  books  that  older  persons  with  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  read  there  is  something  surely  wrong. 
I  do  not  think  that  farmers  need  more  help,  but 
more  co-operation  among  themselves  and  neighbors, 
and  not  so  much  mistrust.  You  will  find  mistrust 
wherever  you  go  among  farmers.  What  the  farmer 
needs  most  is  faith  in  himself,  his  family  and  all 
wohm  he  comes  in  contact  with. 

RECREATION  NEEDED— I  have  met  a  great 
many  mighty  fine  men  while  I  was  in  service,  and 
some  that  are  not  worth  the  room  they  take  up.  We 
have  to  take  them  because  they  are  always  present 
with  us  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  with  the  farm  live 
stock  and  the  grain  that  the  farmer  grows.  For¬ 
merly  there  were  husking  bees,  picnics,  and  holidays 


stay  there  on  account  of  health?  Most  good  help 
should  be  paid  a  little  above  the  average,  and  a 
good  man  is  worth  more. 

EX-SERVICE  MEN. — A  word  or  two  about  ex- 
service  men.  Did  you  ever  think  what  a  large  per 
cent  had  good  jobs  before  entering  service?  Just 
because  they  are  ex-service  men  now,  why  are  they 
not  considered  good  men?  Ask  any  man  who  has 
seen  service  and  he  will  tell  you  that  the  people 
judge  us  by  a  few  who  never  amounted  to  much  and 
never  will.  Why  not  say  that  a  good  man  was  an 
ex-service  man  when  you  find  him?  But  no,  every¬ 
body  runs  us  down.  You  will  find  that  phrase  every¬ 
where.  It  is  doing  harm,  because  we  are  not  all 
bad.  c.  h.  j. 

New  Jersey. 

REPLY. — I  have  no  doubt  these  views  and  ideas 
represent  the  experience  of  a  good  many  men  who 
live  in  somewhat  remote  farming  districts,  where 


Putting  a  Hill  Country  Farm  Scene  on  Canvas.  Fig.  459 


— Courtesy  National  News  Reel,  N.  Y. 


If  people  would  not  judge  farm  help  as  they  do  ex- 
service  men  there  would  be  more  and  better  help. 

A  DARK  OUTLOOK. — My  experience  is  that  all 
you  need  is  a  weak  mind  and  an  exceptionally  strong 
back,  and  work  from  four  or  five  in  the  morning 
until  seven  or  nine  at  night.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience  in  most  all  lines  of  farm  work,  and  a  Win¬ 
ter  course  in  poultry,  in  which  I  am  most  interested. 
I  do  not  say  that  I  know  it  all,  or  more  than  the 
boss,  but  more  than  the  average  farm  help.  Again, 
I  do  not  say  that  I  can  do  better  and  quicker  work 
than  an  expert  who  has  done  one  thing  and  nothing 
else.  There  is  not  a  piece  of  farm  machinery  on 
the  average  farm  which  I  cannot  repair  with  the 
tools  on  the  average  farm,  unless  it  is  so  broken 
and  twisted  that  it  has  to  go  to  a  machine  shop.  In 
one  of  the  places  that  I  have  worked  an  idea  from 
the  hired  man  was  looked  upon  as  if  it  was  worth¬ 
less  whether  it  could  be  used  or  not.  Why  should 
a  hired  man  be  looked  on  as  a  know-nothing,  or  a 
thing  that  has  a  weak  mind  and  a  strong  back?  I 
do  not  care  to  run  all  over  the  country  after  work¬ 
ing  hours  but  like  to  read  a  book  that  will  improve 


that  the  whole  community  joined  and  everybody 
would  have  a  good  time,  including  the  hired  man. 
Today  there  are  a  very  few  holidays  that  are  kept 
at  all.  In  the  Spring,  we  have  to  get  the  grain  in,  so 
have  no  time  for  them.  In  the  Summer  we  have  hay 
and  grain  to  harvest,  in  the  Fall  we  have  corn  to 
cut,  silos  to  fill,  and  apples  to  pick,  and  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  we  have  to  cut  wood  and  ice.  Have  we,  the 
farmers,  no  time  for  a  day  about  once  or  twice  a 
month  for  recreation?  I  think  that  if  holidays  were 
taken  when  they  came,  farm  life  would  be  much 
more  pleasant  and  help  would  not  leave  the  farm 
so  readily.  I  am  a  hired  man  at  present,  and  know 
my  place.  I  do  not  expect  to  go  wherever  the  boss 
and  his  family  go,  .or  be  treated  as  one  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  I  expect  to  get  up  in  the  night  and  help  take 
care  of  sick  animals,  and  do  not  expect  to  do  it  all, 
all  the  time.  I  think  that  if  the  farmers  would  con¬ 
sider  the  hired  help  a  little  there  would  be  a  great 
difference  in  work  done  by  them.  Did  you  ever  stop 
to  think  good  farm  help  can  make  good  money  in 
the  shops?  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
good  farm  men  who  love  the  country  or  have  to 


it  is  practically  impossible  to  make  money  enough 
to  pay  the  usual  high  wages  asked  by  farm  help 
of  all  classes  and  descriptions  at  the  present  time. 
While  these  men  can  get  such  wages  and  still  have 
fairly  good  working  conditions,  we  cannot  blame 
them,  but  something  is  going  to  happen  in  the  not 
far  distant  future,  and  I  am  unable  to  fathom  the 
mystery  as  to  what  it  will  be.  but  it  looks  to  me  as 
though  the  farmer  had  been  deflated  first  and  that 
everyone  else  must  take  their  turn  at  it  sooner  or 
later  until  business  gets  back  pretty  nearly  to  a  pre¬ 
war  basis.  In  the  meantime  farmers  who  depend 
upon  hired  help  are  simply  up  against  it. 

I  am  sorry  that  C.  J.  H.  thinks  people  discrim¬ 
inate  against  him  simply  because  he  is  an  ex-service 
man.  If  he  did  not  tell  anyone,  and  is  able  to  make 
good  when  he  gets  a  job,  people  would  soon  forget 
that  he  was  ever  subjected  to  the  evil  influences  of 
army  life.  From  my  experience  and  observation  I 
cannot  say  that  people  discriminate  against  ex- 
service  men  simply  because  they  are  ex-service  men, 
but  because  they  have  contracted  idle  habits,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  cigarette  smoking,  running 
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around  nights  and  carrying  themselves  with  an  air  wants  to  do  and  can  do  does  not  locate?  The  man 


which  suggests  that  we  owe  them  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude.  I  have  heard  that  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  the 
hardest  debt  to  pay  and  believe  it  is  true.  At  the 
present  time  farmers  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
paying  high  taxes  and  other  enormous  expenses,  be¬ 
sides  making  a  living.  With  most  farmers  this  is 
about  all  they  can  stand  without  trying  to  pay  any 
debts  of  gratitude.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  very 
unfair  to  discriminate  against  ex-service  men  be- 
foi’e  giving  them  a  trial,  and  do  not  think  any  fair- 
minded  man  would  do  so.  When  it  comes  to  civil 
service  appointments  they  always  have  the  prefer¬ 
ence. 

I  can  only  suggest  that  if  C.  J.  II.’s  services  are 
not  sufficiently  appreciated  where  he  is  located  at 
the  present  time  he  should  ti’y  getting  out  into  a 
richer  section  of  the  country.  Farmers  do  not  like 
to  hire  city  men,  and  that  is  probably  one  reason 
why  C.  J.  H.  failed  to  get  a  position  during  his  first 
trials.  There  is  certainly  no  reason  for  anyone  to 
be  without  work  now,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
labor  problem  is  the  most  serious  question  connected 
with  the  farm  today.  c.  s.  greene. 

Where  Is  My  Job? 

DISCOURAGED  BY  EXPERIENCE.— An  article 
by  Mr.  Greene  on  page  967  has  started  me  thinking.  I 
wras  born  and  brought  up  on  a  farm ;  have  had  a  two- 
year  course  in  an  agricultural  school,  know  what 
farm  work  is  and  both  my  wife  and  I  like  it.  But 
our  last  experiences,  and  what  we  have  seen  in  look¬ 
ing  up  some  positions,  has  about  discouraged  us.  It 
is  either  some  ramshackle  building  for 
living  quarters  with  absolutely  no  con¬ 
veniences  of  any  kind,  or  it  is  that  my 
wife  must  work,  or  it  is  live  in  one 
room  in  the  house,  and  she  work  for 
her  board,  or  some  other  tail  on  the 
kite.  I  consider  she  has  enough  to  do 
to  take  care  of  herself,  child  and  house. 

WANT  OF  CAPITAL.  —  What  I 
would  like  to  do  is  to  start  for  myself 
but  I  lack  the  capital.  My  idea,  or 
rather  ideal,  is  to  get  a  small  place, 
either  rent  or  for  small  payment  down 
to  start,  near  a  town  where  I  could  get 
work  to  piece  out  until  I  could  get  my 
place  going  big  enough  to  pay.  By  a 
small  place  I  mean  one  of  10  or  15 
acres  for  poultry  and  some  fruit,  which 
would  give  me  range  for  stock,  or  bet¬ 
ter  still  a  place  near  some  big  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  farm,  and  work  on  that. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Farm  Bureau, 
and  my  wife  of  the  Home  Bureau ; 
keep  in  touch  with  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  and  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  pretty  thor- 
oughly.  I  try  to  keep  up-to-date  with 
later  views  of  the  agricultural  world. 

I  have  answered  several  position  adver¬ 
tisements  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  do  not  seem  to  get 
results.  Perhaps  I  am  a  poor  salesman  on  paper  of 
my  abilities.  All  of  us  are  more  or  less  faulty  and 
I  have  my  own  share. 

EXPERIENCE  AS  A  WORKER.— Now  for  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  I  have  done,  and  the  diversity  of 
work  that  can  be  done  by  study  and  following  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  County  Agent  and  experiment  station. 
Remember  this  crop  was  never  grown  by  writer  be¬ 
fore,  handled  under  glass,  of  which  I  had  no  prev¬ 
ious  experience.  Nearly  2,000  early  tomato  plants 
were  grown,  and  I  had  results  from  them  as  good 
and  as  early  as  nearby  old-timers.  I  x-ecognized 
blight  on  them  in  early  stages,  when  there  liabl  been 
no  previous  record  of  it  in  that  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  saved  my  employer  nearly  $1  per  cwt.  on  feed 
mixtures  by  coinpounding  and  mixing  our  own 
which  gave  as  good  x*esults.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  there  is  a  place  in  this  universe  for  such  as  my¬ 
self;  if  there  is  an  employer  who  can  afford  and 
will  pay  a  wage  that  will  allow  something  for  a 
future;  one  that  I  can  make  a  profit  for  as  well  as 
myself.  I  can  milk  a  few  cows,  but  on  account  of 
an  injury  am  not  considered  a  very  good  milker; 
can  handle  a  team,  drive  tractor  or  a  car,  have  han¬ 
dled  practically  all  farm  implements  that  are  on  a 
general  farm.  I  have  worked  considerably  in  milk 
plants,  as  I  took  my  training  in  that  department 
especially,  but  on  account  of  health  have  to  be  out¬ 
side.  I  have  had  quite  a  little  experience  with  poul¬ 
try  these  last  two  years,  and  like  the  work.  Am 
a  member  of  the  local  poultry  association  and  keep 
in  close  contact  with  several  local  poulti'ymen. 

There  are  men  who  are  getting  good  wages  and 
living  conditions  where  the  above  is  not  requii'ed  of 
them ;  in  fact  are  only  caretakers  or  farm  labor¬ 
ers  so  to  speak.  Now  why  is  it  that  a  man  who 


has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that,  I  suppose,  c.  b.  s. 


M 


Strawberries  and  Florida 

Part  II 

’ARKETING  METHODS. — ‘Some  readers  would 
be  interested  in  the  marketing  methods.  It 
will  be  admitted  by  most  growers  of  expei-ience  that 
selling  2,000  quarts  of  berries,  more  or  less,  daily, 
for  long  periods,  distributing  them  without  help  to 
stoics  and  hotels  by  the  crate,  practically  always 
clearing  up  each  day’s  output  the  day  it  is  picked, 
with  no  loss  of  fruit  or  in  collections,  is  a  man- 
sized  job.  As  explained  in  my  articles  on  mai’ket- 
ing,  it  is  thoroughly  xxnderstood  by  the  trade  that  I 
quote  the  pxfice.  That  eliminates  all  waste  of  time 
in  dickering.  I  reserve  the  right  to  decide  how 
many  berries  I  can  spai’e  to  each  dealer  in  case  of 
shortage  with  the  understanding  that  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  each  will  be  in  pi-oportion  to  their  average 
purchases  when  I  can  furnish  all  they  want.  By 
that  arrangement  none  is  ever  entii’ely  disappointed. 
When  the  season  opened  all  buyers  of  small  lots 
were  informed  that  when  the  rush  of  the  season 
came,  it  would  be  necessary  to  sell  by  the  crate 
only.  Some  managed  to  increase  their  trade  to  meet 
that  requii’ement.  The  principle  of  the  same  price 
to  all  for  the  same  day  was  strictly  adliei’ed  to.  All 
business  was  on  a  daily  cash  basis. 

THE  DAY’S  WORK. — A  busy  day  woi’ked  out 
about  as  follows :  The  pickers  began  work  at  seven 
o’clock.  A  half  hour  later  the  packers  began.  By 
10  o’clock  or  a  little  later,  about  20  ci'ates  were 
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problem  of  pei-ishables  left  over  on  a  crowded  mar¬ 
ket.  The  beri-y  market  here  during  the  tourist  sea¬ 
son  is  keen ;  nevertheless  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the 
price  so  nicely  adjusted  to  demand  and  supply  as  to 
avoid  this  pi-oblem  entirely.  I  solved  it  very  satis¬ 
factorily  in  this  way:  Berries  that  were  left  over 
after  all  had  bought  their  supply,  were  offered  to 
the  heavier  dealers  in  lots  of  not  less  than  five 
crates  at  25  per  cent  off  from  the  regular  price  for 
the  day,  and  they  were  always  all  taken.  Some 
may  think  that  was  a  sure  way  to  prevent  sales  at 
regular  quotations.  There  was  little  difficulty  that 
way  as  I  let  it  be  understood  that  if  they  did  not 
buy  their  supply,  they  stood  a  good  chance  of  being 
left,  as  the  bai*gains  would  be  offered  to  those  who 
had  bought  their  regular  supply.  Aside  from  that 
consideration  the  “bargains”  were  offered  in  turn. 
That  may  seem  like  a  heavy  discount  but  if  there 
were  many  left,  it  was  always  understood  that  I 
considered  the  price  too  high,  smd  that  these  held- 
over  berries,  if  not  sold  early  in  the  morning  would 
meet  the  competition  of  my  fresh  bei'ries  at  a  re¬ 
duced  price  the  next  day.  Say  the  market  price 
was  $8  per  crate;  the  left-overs  would  be  offered  at 
$0,  but  if  there  was  any  considerable  quantity  of 
them,  the  regular  quotation  for  fresh  stock  would 
be  $7  next  day.  d.  l.  hartman. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


This  picture  shows  a  scene  in  an  onion  field  in  South  Jersey.  This  field  is 
under  iri’igation.  We  can  see  the  over-head  irrigating  pipes  at  the  right. 
The  onions  are  pulled  and  topped  in  the  field,  then  they  are  put  into  the 
machine.  In  the  picture  this  gi’ades  and  cleans  them  thoroughly,  so  that  they 
are  ready  for  market  as  soon  as  they  pass  out  of  it.  Formerly  this  work 
was  done  almost  entirely  by  hand.  Then  there  were  small  hand-work  sorters, 
but  now  as  we  see,  the  whole  thing  is  done  by  gasoline  power  and  done  well. 

ready.  These  were  loaded  on  a  closed  body  light  de¬ 
livery  truck,  and  I  was  off  to  the  city  with  a  rush. 

One  and  all  want  their  berries  eai’ly.  In  a  general 
way,  the  larger  dealei’s,  those  using  moi*e  than  single 
crates  daily,  are  served  first  from  the  first  load.  Ar¬ 
riving  at  the  first  store,  I  take  in  a  crate  of  berries, 
set  it  down  without  inquiry,  and  if  tlxei*e  has  been 
no  pi-ice  change  I  remark:  “Same  price,  will  call 
again  this  afternoon.”  I  mark  up  the  delivery  by 
one  stroke  of  a  pencil  in  the  proper  check  square 
of  a  booklet  conveniently  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  I  am  off  to  the  next  stoi'e  and  so  on.  The 
load  is  soon  distributed  and  in  two  hours  or  less  I 
am  home  again.  Another  load  is  waiting.  The 
crates  are  rushed  on  to  the  truck  and  I  am  off  again. 

It  is  noon,  but  there  is  no  time  for  my  lunch  now : 
dealei*s  and  their  customers  are  waiting  for  ber¬ 
ries.  This  load  goes  mainly  to  outlying  stores  that 
can  use  but  one  ci'ate  daily.  Collections  are  made 
on  delivery,  marked  up  in  the  book  and  checked 
off  at  the  same  tiixxe,  so  this  load  requires  a  little 
more  time  to  dispose  of.  All  customex’s  have  now 
had  some  or  all  of  their  daily  supply,  so  I  go  to  a 
cafeteria  for  lunch.  I  get  home  about  three  o’clock, 
find  a  large  load  ready,  possibly  25  crates.  These 
are  rushed  on  immediately  and  I  am  off  again. 

These  go  mainly  to  the  lax-ger  stores  for  their  eve¬ 
ning  trade,  where  the  first  load  was  distributed.  This 
time  I  ask  how  many  ai-e  wanted  if  there  is  full 
supply,  and  collect  if  that  is  the  last  business  for 
the  day;  then  home  for  the  fourth  and  last  load.  A 
few  times  Saturdays,  with  heavy  picking  and  stox*es 
open  late,  five  trips  were  necessary.  The  fourth 
load  went  to  hotels  and  cafeterias,  finishing  up 
what  was  left  to  the  larger  stores,  often  after  clos¬ 
ing  time  for  their  early  morning  trade. 

THE  LEFT-OVERS. — Every  grower  knows  the 


Fitting  Land  for  Seeding 

I  have  a  farm  that  is  not  working  very  hard  just  now, 
because  my  time  seems  worth  considei’ably  more  at 
something  else  that  is  not  nearly  so  hard,  but  I  would 
like  to  keep  it  looking  productive.  It  is  excellent  land 
and  I  have  been  just  cutting  the  hay  for 
a  few  years  and  selling  it.  Of  course  the 
meadows  are  gradually  running  out,  and 
I  think  of  plowing  or  hiring  a  tractor  to 
plow  up  a  number  of  acres,  as  soon  as 
the  grounds  gets  a  little  moisture  in  it, 
to  sow  Sweet  clover  to  grow  this  Fall 
and  plow  under  another  Spring.  Then 
sow  another  crop  of  some  kind  to  plow 
under  in  August,  and  seed  do,wn  to  grass 
or  Alfalfa.  I  have  had  some  experience 
with  Alfalfa  and  think  I  know  about  how 
to  go  about  it.  I  have  quite  a  notion  I 
ought  to  sow  rye  along  with  the  Sweet 
clover  this  Fall  for  fear  the  clover  might 
not  give  me  a  crop.  I  would  be  sure  of 
the  rye.  I  might  also  put  in  some  rape 
seed.  What  do  you  think  of  the  scheme? 
I  have  to  hire  most  of  the  work  done, 
and  it  is  quite  a  question  if  it  will  pay, 
but  one  does  not  like  to  see  his  farm  all 
run  out.  Of  course  I  will  have  to  lime 
well  and  use  some  fertilizer,  and  it  will 
just  burn  money  to  get  meadows  reseeded. 
New  Jersey.  f.  m.  c. 

NY  plan -ef  this  sort  will  cost  con¬ 
siderable  money,  but  hay  usually 
brings  a  good  price  in  New  Jei’sey, 
and  we  think  the  plan  will  pay.  By 
plowing  in  several  green  crops  and 
using  lime  you  can  put  the  soil  in 
good  condition  for  grass  or  Alfalfa. 
We  would  not  use  Sweet  clover  for 
this  late  seeding.  Hubam  clover  might 
give  a  fair  growth,  but  our  experience 
with  the  regular  'Sweet  clover  in  New  Jersey  is  that 
it  must  be  seeded  by  June  1  in  order  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  it.  Wle  should  use  a  combination  of  rye  and 
Winter  vetch  after  plowing  those  meadows.  This 
combination  will  grow  through  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter,  and  can  be  plowed  under  in  the  Spring  to  make 
room  for  a  crop  of  oats  and  Canada  peas.  This 
can  be  plowed  in  July  of  next  year,  and  then  have 
the  ground  thoroughly  fitted  for  seeding  to  grass  in 
Alfalfa.  These  crops  will  give  better  satisfaction 
than  the  Sweet  clover,  but  heavy  applications  of 
lime  will  be  needed  to  overcome  the  effect  of  plow¬ 
ing  under  all  these  green  crops. 
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The  Science  of  Physics  Applied  to  Bees 

FROM  time  to  time  ax'ticles  appear  in  The  R. 

N.-Y.  which  concei*n  bees.  .  These  articles  touch 
upon  the  various  sides  of  the  bee  industry,  but  there 
is  one  curious  fact  concerning  bees  which  I  have 
never  heard  satisfactorily  explained. 

Old  bee-keepers  sometimes  resort  to  drfimming  on 
a  tin  pan  when  a  swarm  of  bees  threatens  to  fly 
away,  or  is  flying  ai*ound  in  the  vicinity  of  some 
object,  but  is  loath  to  alight.  Persistent  drumming 
often  brings  them  down.  Probably  a  large  share  of 
bee-keepei’s  have  never  given  the  explanation  a 
thought,  or  have  dismissed  it  with  the  idea  that 
the  bees  did  not  like  the  sound.  .  However  cori’ect 
or  incorrect  this  may  be.  another  explanation  may 
be  had  by  resorting  to  the  physics  of  the  phenom¬ 
enon  alone. 

It  is,  of  coui*se,  known  that  all  the  external 
phenomena  of  sound  may  be  present  without  any 
ear  to  hear  the  sounds.  A  large  swaxm  cf  bees 
makes  a  considerable  hum.  That  which  causes  this 
hxxm  is  the  combination  of  all  the  sound  waves 
produced  by  the  vibrating  wings  of  each  individual 
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bee.  These  waves  are  all  of  exactly  the 
same  period  of  vibration.  Thus  they  am¬ 
plify  each  other,  producing  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  din. 

The  bee-keeper  observing  that  his 
swarm  is  restless  and  likely  to  leave 
takes  a  tin  pan  and  pounds  it  violently. 
This  pan  vibrates.  It  makes  sound  waves 
of  different  frequency  from  those  made 
by  the  vibrating  wings  of  the  bees.  An 
interference  of  sound  waves  results. 
There  is  a  tendency  when  bodies  vibrate 
with  slightly  different  frequency  for  each 
to  be  modified  in  the  direction  of  the 
other,  making  them  both  vibrate  at  the 
same  rate.  At  this  point  there  are  two 
explanations  of  tne  action  of  the  bees. 

The  bees  may  be  influenced  by  this 
tendency  and  by  reducing  the  rate  of 
vibration  of  their  wings  are  unable  to 
fly  so  well,  making  it  necessary  for  them 
to  alight  or,  the  bees  continue  to  fly  with 
the  usual  rate  of  wing  vibration,  but  are 
soon  forced  to  alight  because  of  fatigue 
caused  by  the  increased  effort  on  their 
part  necessary  to  overcome  the  tendency 
mentioned  above. 

It  seems  necessary  to  leave  the  dis¬ 
cussion  at  this  point,  because  both  ex¬ 
planations  are  possible  and  perhaps  not 
one  but  both  are  true. 

New  York.  Seymour  w.  brainard. 


Ill  Memory  of  Andrew  Jackson  Downing 

The  other  day  we  made  our  pilgrimage 
to  Newburg,  New  York,  to  pay  homage 
to  (be  man  who  left  an  impressive  stamp 


Can  We  Poison  the  Moles? 

The  questions  about  moles  are  still 
coming  in.  We  never  had  so  many  in¬ 
quiries  about  them.  The  general  opinion 
expressed  by  scientific  people  is  that  the 
mole  lives  almost  entirely  upon  insects  or 
animal  food  of  some  sort,  and  that  he  will 
not  touch  vegetable  food.  Therefore,  the 
argument  is  that  it  does  not  pay  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  poison  moles  as  we  do  rats  or 
mice  by  feeding  poisoned  grain.  Every 
now  and  then,  however,  we  hear  from 
people  who  insist  that  they  have  cleaned 
up  the  moles  by  using  some  form  of 
poison  on  vegetables  or  grain.  In  one 
case  a  good  observer  is  certain  that  he 
has  driven  off  the  moles  by  using  sweet 
corn  poisoned  with  strychnine.  iWe  pre¬ 
sume  arsenic  will  give  the  same  results. 
The  evidence  he  advances  is  that  his  gar¬ 
den  was  thickly  over-run  with  moles,  so 
much  so  that  they  destroyed  vegetables. 
After  dropping  a  few  kernels  of  this  poi¬ 
soned  sweet  corn  in  the  runs  the  moles 
disappeared.  They  were  not  found  dead, 
but  they  never  came  back.  This  man 
thinks  that  the  moles  do  not  touch  the 
sweet  corn  until  it  begins  to  sprout,  and 
while  soft  they  may  'bite  into  it.  He 
says  that  in  planting  the  sweet  corn 


I  tew  in  Downing  Park,  Overlooking  th  e  Hudson,  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


upon  American  landscape  gardening  and 
upon  American  pomology.  We  inquired 
of  a  restaurant  proprietor  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  old  Downing  home  or 
of  some  marker  or  sign  of  recognition 
that  we  might  remember  the  spot  by. 
But  we  were  doomed  to  worse  than  bitter 
disappointment,  for  we  were  answered  by 
a  shake  of  the  head  and  a  reply  that  there 
was  not  anybody  by  that  name  in  town 
who  ought  to  be  commemorated. 

We  were  not  to  be  baffled,  however, 
and  we  explained  the  greatness  of  the 
man  and  his  work.  This  time  we  were 
rewarded  with,  ‘‘Oh,  that  must  be  the  man 
for  whom  Downing  Park  is  named.”  This 
was  our  first  clue,  and  after  a  worshipful 
half  hour  spent  in  enjoying  the  park  that 
bears  the  name  we  came  to  recognize,  we 
searched  for  the  old  homestead.  Ap¬ 
parently  not  a  sign  remains.  Even  the 
barn  that  was  one  of  the  great  pieces  of 
rural  architecture  in  this  country,  has 
been  removed  ! 

In  the  National  Capital,  Washington, 
I).  C.,  there  is  a  marker  commemorating 
the  great  work  of  Andrew  Jackson  Down- 


where  the  moles  are  expected  a  few  of  the 
poisoned  grains  are  put  in  each  hill  with 
the  regular  seed,  and  when  this  is  done 
he  certainly  gets  a  good  stand,  while  the 
moles  disappear.  This  is  important  if 
true.  Dozens  of  our  readers  complain 
that  they  have  had  very  little  success 
with  mole  traps.  Now  and  then  we  have 
reports  of  good  success  where  pieces  of 
liver  or  earthworms  are  poisoned  and  put 
in  the  run,  but  if  it  is  possible  to  use 
sweet  corn  or  other  grain  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  successfully  we  all  want  to  know 
about  it. 


Gladiolus  Culture 

IWill  you  give  the  method  of  growing 
the  Gladiolus  for  bulbs  and  also  for  flow¬ 
ers?  Will  they,  after  being  grown  for 
several  years,  run  out?  Mine  this  year 
are  doing  very  poorly ;  the  blades  are 
small  and  the  tips  are  turning  brown. 
What  would  you  advise?  a.  l.  h. 

Deer  Park,  Md. 

The  Gladiolus  needs  about  the  same 
soil  conditions  as  potatoes;  the  ground 
must  be  plowed  or  spaded  to  a  good  depth, 


and  thoroughly  pulverized.  If  stable  ma¬ 
nure  is  used  it  should  be  put  on  in  the 
Fall ;  it  is  undesirable  in  the  Spring,  as 
fresh  manure  coming  in  contact  ‘with  the 
bulbs  is  likely  to  induce  scab.  A  good 
potato  fertilizer  will  be  found  very  satis¬ 
factory,  applied  at  the  rate  of  500  lbs.  or 
more  per  acre.  Bulbs  are  planted  from 
the  first  of  April  on.  By  planting  at  sev¬ 
eral  different  times  a  long  succession  of 
bloom  may  be  secured. 

Commercially  the  bulbs  are  set  in  fur¬ 
rows  about  6  in.  deep,  3  ft.  apart.  The 
bulbs  are  set  closely  in  the  furrow,  only 
their  own  diameter  apart.  If  cultivation 
is  to  be  done  by  hand,  the  rows  may  be 
18  in.  apart ;  the  3-ft.  rows  admit  of 
horse  cultivation.  Constant  surface  cul¬ 
tivation  will  keep  the  plants  growing 
actively.  Deep  planting — 5  in.  to  6  in. — 
helps  to  support  the  tops. 

General  cultivation  is  the  same,  wheth¬ 
er  the  Gladiolus  is  grown  for  bulbs  or 
for  flowers.  'Where  bulbs  are  the  crop, 
the  flower  spikes  are  cut  out  as  soon  as 
high  enough,  so  that  the  bulb  will  not 
be  weakened  by  the  effort  of  blooming. 
If  flowers  are  the  crop,  the  spike  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  develop  until  the  first  flowers  be¬ 
gin  to  open.  If  for  sale,  the  spike  is  cut 
with  a  long  stem  and  plenty  of  leaves ;  if 
for  home  use,  with  less  of  both.  When 
the  flowers  are  cut  with  much  foliage  the 
bulbs  are  weakened. 

_  Continued  neglect  or  ill  usage  will  give 
diminished  vigor,  so  that  a  variety  seems 
to  be  “running  out.”  If  a  bulb  produces 
a  big  flower  spike,  after  which  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  ripen  seed,  or  if  the  flower  spike 
is  allowed  to  open,  and  then  cut  with 
most  of  the  foliage,  the  bulb  will  be  much 
weakened.  If,  however,  the  weakened 
bul'b  is  given  good  treatment  the  follow¬ 
ing  season,  and  not  allowed  to  mature 
blooms,  it  will  be  restored  to  vigor. 
One  may  also  plant  the  little  eormels  or 
offsets,  and  perpetuate  vigorous  roots  in 
that  way. 

The  rust  affecting  the  tips  of  the  leaves 
seems  due  to  local  conditions,  and  we 
cannot  advise  any  control  method.  It  is 
likely  to  occur  with  poor  soil,  drought 
or  starved  bulbs.  It  may  be  that  your 
bulbs  were  weakened  last  year,  or  they 
may  be  suffering  from  drought  or  other 
unfavorable  conditions. 
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Reliability 

is  a  part  of  the  bargain 
when  you  buy  Kelly 
Trees.  They  are  from 
responsible  nurseries — 

with  a  national  reputation. 
Kelly’s  Trees  are  a  source  of 
future,  sure  profits — and  they 
cost  no  more  than  other  trees. 

Place  Order  This  Fall 

Write  for  FREE  1923  Fall 
Catalog,  lists  and  fall  prices 
—  also  proper  methods  for 
ordering  and  planting. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  Street  Danevilte,  N.  T. 


Berry  Plante 


Strawberry  Plants  for  August 
and  fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and 
runner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit 
next  summer.  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Loganberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape 
plants ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Hop,  Horseradish  roots  for 
fall  planting. 
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other  Hardy  Perennials, — the  kind  that  live  outdoors  all 
winter,  and  bloom  year  after  year ;  Roses,  Shrubs  ;  for 
summer  and  fall  planting. 

Catalog  free. 
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Grow  More  Wheat 

On  fewer  acres  at  lower  cost  per  bushel  and  a 
profit.  Sow  our  Leap’s  Prolific  (Smooth  Chaff) 
grown  from  Hot  Water  Treated  Seed  mak¬ 
ing  it  free  from  disease,  strong  and  of  sure 
germination.  This  seed  wheat  will  increase 
your  yield  many  bushels  and  outyleld  untreated 
seed.  Hot  Water  Treatment  destroys  all 
weak  or  diseased  grains,  enables  seed  selectivity  and 
yields  of  as  high  as  46  bushels  to  the  acre  have  been 
reported.  We  offer  Choice  recleaned  seed  wheat 
free  from  disease  and  all  foreign  seeds  at  82, 00  per 
bushel,  bags  included.  Not  less  than  one  bushel  sold. 
Sow  only  six  to  seven  pecks  to  the  acre. 

W.  W.  WEIMAN,  P.  O.  Box  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


0,UUU,UUU  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  CELERY  PLANTS 

Cabbage  (All  Varieties)  $1.75  per  1,000  ;  5,000— $8.  Cauli¬ 
flower  (Snowball),  $4.50  per  1,000  ;  5,000— $20.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  $2.50  per  1,000  ;  5,000—  $12.  Celery  (All  Varieties) 
$11  per  1,000  ;  5,000— $12.  Cash  with  order.  Send  for  List 
of  all  Plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Drawer  269,  Morristown,  N.  J 


J.  H.  BEAVER 
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Esopus,  New  York 
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Privet  hedging,  etc.,  di 
rect  to  you  at  lower  prices.  Large  assortment.  List  free 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY.  Desk  1  29,  Westminster,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot  grown;  Howard  17,  $4  per  100.  Progressive 
Everbearing,  $5.  GEO.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 

FOR  SALF _ Seed  Wheat  Cornell-Red,  *1.40 

■  vn  wni.>.  bushel;  heavy  yielder.  Winter 
Rye,  $1.25  bushel.  F.  O.  B.  Bage  free.  Terms  cash. 
F.  A.  VAN  NESS,  Baldwinsville,  N.  V. 
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Rarnmstare  Oak  or  Mahogany  Finish.  Know  the  wea- 
Ddt  Ulllctol  5  ther  24  hours  ahead.  Needed  on  all  farms. 
Guar’t  d  instrument.  $6  prepaid.  XLVXH  H.  PULVEJt.loilus.N.Y. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


ing  in  that  city.  Central  Park  in  New 
York  City  bears  the  imprint  of  the  master 
landscape  gardener,  while  “A  Treatise  on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape 
Gardening”  published  in  1841  when 
Downing  was  but  26  years  of  age,  is  still 
the  recognized  authority  on  American 
rural  art.  All  who  have  enjoyed  the 
spacious  lawnsi  and  open  style  of  Ameri¬ 
can  design  which  Downing  championed  in 
contrast  to  .the  formal  and  artificial 
European  style,  must  pay  tribute  to  A.  J. 
Downing. 

This  is  not  intended  for  a  eulogy  of 
the  man  but  it  would  not  do  to  pass 
without  calliug  attention  to  that  monu¬ 
mental  work  “The  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees 
of  America,”  published  in  1S45  and  so 
ably  and  carefully  carried  through  sev¬ 
eral  revisions  by  the  brother.  Charles 
Downing.  The  pity  is  that  so  great  a 
man  can  be  so  easily  and  quickly  for¬ 
gotten — even  by  those  among  whom  he 
lived.  Surely  something  should  -be  done 
to  mark  the  spots  where  he  labored  and 
to  tell  future  generations  who  he  was 
and  what  he  did.  so  that  another  pilgrim 
to  the  shrine  may  not  be  so  sadly  dis¬ 
appointed.  H.  b.  T. 


Hoffman’s  Seed  Wheats 


Seed-wheat  from 
crops  of  35  to  44  bu. 
per  acre  is  offered  to 
you  —  such  seed  will 
pay! 


Clean  seed— graded 
right — no  cockle, 
rye,  garlic  or  other 
weeds  in  it.  [Priced 
low. 


Stop  the  Loss  on  Your  Wheat -crop! 


You  will  grow  wheat  again,  even  if  the  price  is  way  down.  But 
you  don  t  have  to  lose  money  on  it  —  even  at  the  low  price! 
Today  you  can  start  toward  a  profit  on  your  next  crop  —  this  ad 
points  the  way.  Success  can  be  yours — don’t  pass  it  by. 

While  growing  wheat  anyway,  won’t  an  extra  6  or  8  or  10  or  more  bushels- 
per-acre  — pay  you  better  than  ‘letting  well-enough  alone’?  Of  course  it 
will !  Then  why  not  get  them  —  because  they  cost  you  almost  nothing!  One 
Ohio  customer  realized  $125  extra  profit  on  an  $8  investment. 

The  extra  hundred  or  two  bushels  you  will  grow,  will  have  no  effect  on  the 
Country’s  supply— but  what  a  difference  they  will  make  in  your  bank-account ! 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  inc.  Box  15 


Just  because  so  many  others  are  taking  their  loss,  complaining, 
yet  making  no  effort  to  better  it  — don’t  you  be!  But  for  your 
own  sake,  let  us  tell  you  more  of  how  Hoffman’s  Wheats  will 
stop  the  loss  on  your  wheat-crop.  They  have  shown  new  profits  to  hosts  of 
growers  for  24  years— they  will  show  you  a  profit  next  harvest! 

New  Catalog  and  Samples  FREE 

Seven  varieties —  smooth-chaff  and  bearded — including  the  famous  “Leap’s 
Prolific’’  and  ‘  Pennsylvania  44” — are  offered.  Every  kind  proven  reliable  by 
many  years’  actual  use.  Every  bushel  strictly  clean— graded  to  perfection — 
free  from  all  weeds  .  .  .  Offered  at  low  prices  that  will  surprise  you  .  .  .  Mail 
your  address  today  —  mention  this  paper.  You  can’t  afford  to  continue 
losing  money  on  your  wheat-crop. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
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Questions  About  Insects 

Answered  by  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick 


The  Pink  and  Green  Potato  Aphid 

Will  you  advise  as  to  what  to  do  to 
my  14-acre  potato  field?  I  have  a  field  of 
potatoes  which  are  hit  every  year  by 
plant  lice.  I  have  planted  potatoes  on 
the  same  field  four  years,  but  the  lice 
come  every  year.  I  have  another  lot  of 
potatoes  close  by  the  field  mentioned,  but 
they  do  not  come  on  that  lot.  On  the  14- 
acre  field  the  lice  come  on  the  blossoms. 
They  clip  the  blossoms  off  first,  then  they 
crawl  right  under  the  leaves  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes  and  suck  the  juice  out  of  the 
leaves.  The  leaves  curl,  turn  black  and 
die,  as  if  they  were  burned  by  Paris  green. 
Sometimes  there  are  as  many  as  400  or 
500  lice  on  each  hill  of  potatoes.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  the  lice,  red  and  green. 
The  red  lice  are  rather  woolly.  When 
the  lice  come  they  seem  to  come  all  at 
once.  They  cannot  be  killed  by  a  spray, 
as  they  are  under  the  leaves.  After  they 
check '  the  potatoes  in  growth  they  die 
themselves.  Do  the  lice  hatch  out  from 
eggs?  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  soil  is 
infested  with  them.  If  the  soil  was  not 
infested,  why  is  it  that  they  attack  the 
14-acre  lot  every  year,  and  do  not  go  on 
the  other?  Last  Fall  when  I  was  out  in 
the  field  hoeing  there  were  thousands  of 
ants  and  ant  eggs  in  the  ground.  The 
ants  seemed  to  be  covering  the  eggs  deep¬ 
er  into  the  ground.  Do  you  think  that 
the  ants  might  convey  the  eggs  which  in 
the  Spring  or  July  would  hatch  out  the 
lice?  The  lice  are  most  common  in  the 
month  of  July.  They  do  not  stay  long  ; 
only  about  one  week.  I  think  that  it  is 
the  same  way  with  lice  as  with  potato 
bugs.  If  the  potato  bugs  are  not  thor¬ 
oughly  killed  year  after  year  they  are 
more  common  every  year.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  method  of  controlling 
them.  There  seem  to  be  more  lice  year 
after  year.  *  F.  s. 

The  correspondent,  F.  S.,  describes  the 
pink  and  green  potato  aphid  very  clearly, 
and  also  realizes  fully  the  difficulties  of 
the  problem.  iSo  far  as  we  know,  at  the 


Stalk  Borer  Burrowing  in  a  Plant  Stem 

present  time,  ants  do  not  take  the  eggs 
of  this  aphid  into  their  nests  and  care 
for  them  during  the  Winter.  On  the 
contrary,  the  eggs  of  this  potato  aphid 
are  deposited  in  the  Fall  on  rose  bushes, 
where  they  remain  during  the  Winter. 
All  the  evidence  we  have  concerning  the 
life  history  of  this  aphid  points  to  the 
fact  that  roses  are  the  necessary  alter¬ 
nate  host  plant  of  this  insect ;  and  if  all 
of  the  roses,  say  within  one  mile  of  the 
potatoes,  were  destroyed  there  would  be 
no  trouble  from  the  lice.  In  fact,  Dr. 
Patch  of  Maine,  who  has  studied  this 
potato  aphid  more  thoroughly  than  any¬ 
one  else  in  this  country,  has  introduced 
to  the  potato  growers  of  Maine  the  slo¬ 
gan,  “No  roses  within  one  mile  of  the 
potato  field.”  Di\  Patch  has  shown  that 
the  aphids,  hatching  in  the  Spring  from 
the  eggs  on  the  rose  bushes,  do  not  appear 
to  reach  potato  fields  and  infest  them 
seriously  if  such  fields  are  one  mile  or 
more  from  all  rose  bushes.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  if  all  rose  bushes  could  be 
destroyed  there  would  be,  thereafter,  no 
potato  aphids. 

Nicotine  sulphate  at  the  rate  of  one 
pint  to  100  gallons  of  water  will  kill  this 
insect  very  readily  when  the  aphids  are 
actually  hit  with  the  liquid.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  however,  if  a  field  of  potatoes  badly 
infested  with  lice  which  are  hiding  with¬ 
in  the  curled  leaves  can  be  effectively 
sprayed.  Certainly,  if  any  attempt  is 
made  to  spray  for  this  aphid  the  applica¬ 
tions  should  be  made  during  the  early 
stages  of  infestation,  and  should  be  re¬ 
peated  at  short  intervals  in  order  to  keep 
the  insect  in  check,  glenn  w.  herrick. 


The  Common  Stalk  Borer 

This  seems  to  be  a  season  favorable  to 
the  development  of  a  rather  unusual  va¬ 
riety  of  insect  pests.  Several  borers  in 
corn  and  tomatoes  have  shown  up  in 
abundance  this  year,  one  of  which  is  the 
common  stalk  borer.  The  rather  for- 
midable  scientific  name  of  this  rascally 
borer  is  Papaipema  nitella.  We  “bug 
men”  have  to  have  some  name  by  which 
we  can  distinguish  one  stalk  borer  from 
another,  and  so  we  pick  out  good,  long, 
unpronounceable  ones  that  no  one  else 
would  possibly  think  of  using. 

The  adult  of  this  stalk  borer  is  a  hand¬ 
some,  dark-colored  moth  with  wings  that 
spread  about  1%  in-  from  tip  to  tip.  The 
mother  moth  lays  her  globular,  brownish 
eggs  in  the  Fall  on  such  plants  as  rag¬ 
weed,  dock,  pigweed  and  burdock.  In  the 
Spring  these  hatch,  and  the  caterpillars 
burrow'  into  the  stems  of  the  w'eeds,  or  if 
corn,  tomatoes  or  potatoes  are  near  by, 
the  caterpillars  will  go  to  these  cultivated 
plants  and  bore  into  the  stems.  The 
caterpillars  soon  kill  the  plants,  especially 
if  the  latter  are  young.  When  the  cater¬ 
pillars  become  gi'own,  each  changes  to  a 
pupa  in  its  burrow,  and  in  September  and 
October  the  moths  appear  ready  to  de¬ 
posit  their  eggs  on  the  stalks  of  the  weeds 
mentioned. 

There  is  no  effective  w’ay  of  getting  at 
the  borers  except  possibly  in  some  cases 
the  stems  may  be  carefully  slit  length¬ 
wise  w'ith  a  sharp  knife  and  the  borer 
killed.  This  is  apt,  however,  to  injure  the 
plant,  and  besides  it  is  too  uncertain  and 
laborious,  especially  where  many  plants 
are  infested. 

Since  the  insect  lives  on  ragweed,  dock 
and  pigweed  gi’owing  about  the  borders 
of  gardens  and  fields,  these  weeds  should 
be  carefully  and  entirely  destroyed,  and 
prevented  from  making  any  growth  any¬ 
where  near  the  garden.  This  is  the  only 
effective  way  to  treat  this  pernicious 
borer,  and  to  prevent  it  from  developing. 
The  watchw'ord  is,  then,  clean  culture 
and  destruction  of  all  weeds  around  and 
near  the  borders  of  the  garden,  both  in 
Fall  and  Spring.  glenn  w.  herrick. 


Stalk-borer  in  Dahlias 

I  am  sending  two  pieces  of  Dahlia 
tops,  w'hich  I  have  cut  from  my  plants, 
and  in  each  you  will  notice  is  a  little 
striped  worm  which  is  going  thi-ough 
every  plant  I  have.  They  start  in  any¬ 
where  on  the  side  of  stem  and  go  right 
through  to  the  top  and  ruin  the  plant. 
What  is  the  w’orm,  and  what  do  they 
come  from?  What  can  I  do  to  prevent 
their  coming?  Will  spraying  do  any  good, 
and  what  should  I  use?  g.  w.  E. 

East  Noi'thport,  N.  Y. 

The  worm  boi-ing  into  these  Dahlias  is 
the  stalk-borer,  which  attacks  a  variety 
of  plants.  The  adult  is  a  gray  moth ; 
the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  Fall  near  suitable 
food  plants,  and  hatch  the  next  Spring. 
The  worm  often  bores  into  a  stalk,  and 
then  bores  out  again,  attacking  another 
stalk.  'Its  presence  is  shown  by  an  en¬ 
trance  hole,  with  castings  thrown  out. 
The  plant  often  wilts  at  the  tip.  No 
spraying  is  helpful,  the  only  direct  con 
trol  measure  being  the  removal  of  all  in¬ 
fested  stalks  as  soon  as  noticed;  Certain 
weeds,  especially  burdock  and  ragweed, 
are  native  food  plants,  and  these  should 
be  cut  away  and  destroyed  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  Clearing  up  crop  remnants  is  de¬ 
sirable,  and  it  is  possible  that  late  Fall 
cultivation  would  discourage  hatching  of 
some  eggs.  Tidying  the  garden  in  Fall  Is 
not  only  a  matter  of  neatness ;  it  aids 
greatly  in  the  control  of  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases. 


The  shy  curate  was  put  next  to  the 
very  deaf  duchess  at  dinner,  and  she 
wished  to  be  gracious.  “I  didn’t  quite 
catch  your  name,”  she  said.  “Will  you 
please  tell  me  what  it  is?”  “Jinks,  your 
grace,”  answered  the  curate.  “Just  a  lit¬ 
tle  louder,  please.”  “Jinks,  your  grace.” 
repeated  the  curate,  raising  his  voice. 
“I’m  awfully  deaf,”  apologized  the  duch¬ 
ess.  “Would  you  mind  saying  it  just  a 
little  louder?”  “Jinks,  your  grace,”  he 
almost  yelled.  “I’m  sorry,”  said  the 
duchess,  giving  it  up.  “It  sounds  just 
like  ‘Jinks’  to  me.” — London  Ideas. 


COMFORT 

A  satisfactory  heating  system  installed  in 
your  home  brings  lasting  comfort  to  every 
member  of  your  family. 

The  Moncrief 
Pipeless  Furnace 

was  especially  designed  to  heat  farm  homes. 
Its  large  air  capacity  circulates  all  the  air 
throughout  the  entire  house,  heating  all 
corners. 

Its  cost  is  reasonable — so  reasonable,  in 
fact,  that  you  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Write  for  catalog  today. 

No  cold  drafty  floors  in  cold  windy 
weather  with  a  Moncrief  Pipeless  Furnace . 

EASTERN  DISTRIBUTORS: 

E.  L.  GARNER 

177  23rd  Street,  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I. ,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  HANLON 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENRY  FURNACE  AND  FOUNDRY  CO. 
825-29  Long  Ave.,  N,  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

MONCRIEF 

PIPELESS 

FURNACE 


Opportunity  Calls 
from  CANADA 

Visit  Canada  this  summer— see 
for  yourself  the  opportunities 
which  Canada  offers  to  both 
labor  and  capital— rich,  fertile, 
virgin  prairie  land,  near  rail¬ 
ways  and  towns,  at  $15  to  $20 
an  acre — long  terms  if  desired. 
Wheat  crops  last  year  the  big¬ 
gest  in  history;  dairying  and 
hogs  pay  well;  mixed  farming 
rapidly  increasing. 

Homeseekers’  Rates  on 
Canadian  Railroads 

If  you  wish  to  look  over  the 
country  with  a  view  to  taking 
up  land  get  an  order  from  the 
nearest  Canadian  Government 
Agent  for  special  rates  on 
Canadian  railroads.  Make  this 
your  summer  outing— Canada 
welcomes  tourists — no  pass¬ 
ports  required— have  a  great 
trip  and  see  with  your  own 
eyes  the  opportunities  that 
await  you. 

For  full  information,  with  free 
booklets  and  maps,  write 

to  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of 
Canadian  Dept,  of  Immigration, 

W.  D.  SCOTT 

Room  10S,  Norlite  Building 
Ottawa,  Canada 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galva¬ 
nized  strip.  Neatly  fasten* 
prepared  rooting  and 
shingles  ateave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
trouchs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  35  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON.  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


HETZEL’S 

ELASTIC  ROOF  CEMENT 

STOPS  leaks  in  all  kinds  of  roofs.  If  your 
dealer  has  not  got  it  send  us  $1.00  for  S-Ib. 
can  RED  or  BLACK.  State  color  wanted. 
We  pay  postage  in  United  States. 

Estate  J.  G.  HETZEL,  Dept.  R.  N..  NEWARK.  N.  J. 
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Metal  Roofing!  Specialists- 

CONSUM  ERS  MFG.  & 
.SUPPLY  CO.  1 1 

{5tow  i  to  User}  \  \ 

P.O.BOX 342  |  MOUNDSVlLl£,W.VA.\ 


Conductor 
jt  Elbow? 
|  Fitting* 


Metal  Roofing,  all  Styles 
Metal  Shtnftle?  Spoutmer' 


4Vrite 

for  our 
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Catalog jy\  I 
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WE  \  DIRECT  from  factory 
SEljl  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

rpi,  1  CORRUGATED  —  PLAIN  —  V  CRIMP 
CNQ1  SHINGLES -SPOUTING -CUTTER 

*Ng  I  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA 

WORLD'S  Best  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKEt 


MAY  PRESSES 


iDurable,  easy  to 
Foperate,  great  ca¬ 
pacities.  Many  sizes. 
Engine,  belt,  horse 
_  toow.r.  WRITE 

'4ore.Ul»*,p5o.TODAYenty?L»J  ' 

EKIus  o I  B.l.r.  "  .  ,  ~~~ 

OLLINS  PLOWfCd 

2044'  Hamj^hlrt  St .» QuIftCXiJ  U»5 


WATERPROOF 

13  oz.  6x10  ft.,  waterproof,  $6.  Other 
sizes  pro  rata  prices.  Write  for  sam¬ 
ples.  State  size. 

W.  W.  STANLEY 

62  White  Street  -  New  York 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker,  339 
W  3(lth  St..  New  York. 
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Market  News  and 


Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Supplies  of  nearby  and  shipped  in  fruits 
and  vegetables  seemed  to  be  particularly 
heavy  last  week  and  the  market  condi¬ 
tions  on  many  commodities  were  far  from 
being  satisfactory.  Friday,  the  10th,  was 
a  semi-holiday  and  was  a  disturbing 
element  in  an  already  over-crowded  mar¬ 
ket.  Receivers  were  obliged  to  be  open 
for  at  least  part  of  the  day  to  receive 
the  perishables  already  consigned  to  them. 
Trading  was  necessarily  dull  as  stores 
closed  early  and  what  trading  was  done 
was  mostly  with  hucksters  and  low 
prices  prevailed.  Up  to  Saturday  of  that 
week  the  peach  market  in  particular  was 
in  bad  shape.  'Heavy  receipts  of  New 
Jersey  Carmans  demoralized  the  white 
peach  market,  and  it  also  had  a  depress¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  peach  market  In  general. 
For  a  day  or  two  it  was  a  case  of  mov¬ 
ing  them  at  any  price  obtainable,  some 
bushel  baskets  selling  for  25c  or  less 
with  50  to  75c  a  bushel  a  common  price 
on  the  9th,  but  conditions  have  since  im¬ 
proved,  the  market  showing  a  little  more 
of  its  old  time  vigor.  Meanwhile,  South¬ 
ern  Elberta  peaches  were  sold  on  a  dull 
market  up  to  about  $2.50  per  6-till  car¬ 
rier  but  these  prices  have  since  advanced. 
The  apple  market  was  generally  dull  with 
the  exception  of  good,  large  fruit,  red 
preferred,  for  which  there  was  a  fair  de¬ 
mand.  Pears  were  slow.  The.  tomato 
market  was  •more  or  less  demoralized  and 
prices  were  irregular  and  showed  wide 
range,  but.  considerable  quantities  of  or¬ 
dinary  stock  sold  at  50  to  85c  a  bushel 
crate.  New  Jersey  canning  houses  are 
reported  as  paying  $15  to  $18  a  ton  for 
canning  house  tomatoes  delivered  at  the 
factory,  and  prices  got  so  low  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  that  canners  bought  «on  the  open 
market  at  15  to  25c  per  %-bu.  basket. 
The  New  York  market  was  rather  quiet 
on  onions,  although  the  tone  was  better 
late  in  the  week  and  they  were  more 
firmly  held.  Cabbage  was  about  steady. 
Cauliflower  was  in  fair  demand  but  trade 
was  limited  as  is  usual  during  hot 
weather.  Celery  was  dull  and  weak.  Let¬ 
tuce  receipts  were  over  80  carloads  for 
the  week  from  New  York  State  and  the 
market  was  irregular,  prices  averaging 
low  the  middle  of  the  week  but  improv¬ 
ing  later.  Potato  receipts  are  now  liberal 
from  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey,  grow¬ 
ers  are  digging  their  cobblers  but  have 
hardly  begun  on  the  Giants.  Virginia 
and  Maryland  are  practically  done  and 
Pennsylvania  has  just  begun  carlot  move¬ 
ments.  Places  dropped  a  little  early  in 
the  week  but  later  reports  are  more 
favorable,  the  market  holding  steady. 
New  Jersey  Cobblers,  No.  1,  have  been 
selling  at  $3.75.  in  Southern  sections  up 
to  $4  per  150-lb.  sack,  'f.o.b.  at  the  ship¬ 
ping  stations. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  steady  decrease  in  receipts  of  near¬ 
by  white  eggs  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  for  fairly  satisfactory  marketing 
conditions  during  the  past  week.  Clear¬ 
ance  of  good  stock  has  been  more  prompt 
than  usual  and  prices  advanced  all  along 
the  line.  There  are  still  many  eggs  be¬ 
ing  received  which  are  showing  more  or 
less  defects  but  these,  if  not  too  imper¬ 
fect.  were  moved  along  at  proportionate 
prices  instead  of  dragging  heavily  and 
being  forced  out  with  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  as  is  usual  with  low  grade  stock. 
The  market  was  also  helped  by  lighter 
receipts  of  Pacific  Coast  eggs.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  about  15,000  cases  are  being 
transported  by  ship  under  refrigeration, 
this  method  of  transportation  helping  to 
decrease  rail  receipts,  and  strengthening 
the  market  on  Pacific  Coast  eggs  during 
the  week.  There  has  also  been  some  de¬ 
crease  in  reserve  stock  due  to  lighter 
offerings  of  fresh  eggs  while  cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
are  the  greatest  ever  recorded.  The 
amount  in  storage  in  New  York  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  official  statistics,  practically 
the  same  as  a  year  ago.  Reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  was  an  increase  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  eggs  during  July  compared 
with  July  a  year  ago.  If  this  means 
that  the  consumer  Has  acquired  the  habit 
of  using  eggs,  cold  storage  holders  may 
yet  have  a  successful  season  in  spite  of 
the  large  stocks  in  the  warehouses. 

There  has  been  a  fairly  good  demand 
for  express  live  fowl,  but  the  preference 
has  been  for  heavy  rather  than  for  light 
or  medium  sized  stock,  and  the  difference 
in  price  between  light  weight  and  heavy 
fowl  will  probably  be  more  pronounced  a 
little  later  in  the  season.  Broilers  were 
generally  slow.  Supplies  increased  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  drop  prices  to 
move  the  stock.  The  lowering  of  prices 
had  the  desired  effect  and  the  market  was 
in  more  healthy  conditions  the  last  of 
the  week.  Live  ducks  sold  well.  Fresh 
killed  broiler  receipts  were  heavier  but 
the  demand  was  fairly  good  and  prices 
eased  off  slowly.  Fresh  killed  fowl  sold 
well  as  did  roosters  and  ducks. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

We  are  now  in  the  period  between  old 
and  new  hay.  Receipts  have  been  light 
and  the  trend  upwards  especially  on  good 
stock.  Some  new  hay  of  good  quality 
has  been  bringing  $26  to  $27  a  ton  but 
not  all  of  it  has  been  in  this  class.  Some 
arrived  in  a  heated  condition  which  sold 


as  low  as  $15  a  ton.  Rye  straw  is  weak¬ 
er  as  more  is  available  at  shipping  points, 
especially  in  New  Jersey  where  the  cut¬ 
ting  was  made  under  favorable  conditions 
and  the  quality  very  good.  B.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  20c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30e ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  24c;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb., 
30c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  25  to  28c- ;  wood¬ 
chuck,  lb,,  30c;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb., 
30c. 

Live  poultry,  chickens,  light,  lb.,  34c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  31c ;  geese,  lb.,  32c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  32c. 

Dressed  poultry — 'Chickens,  light,  lb., 
35c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  36c ;  ducks,  lb., 
35c;  broilers,  lb.,  32c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  37c;  duck  eggs, 
45c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  goat 
milk,  qt.,  25c. 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb., 
46c ;  best  dairy,  lb.,  45c ;  cheese,  cream, 
lb.,  32c;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Apples,  qt.,  5  to  10c ;  asparagus,  bunch, 
15c ;  beans,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  per  lb.,  10c ; 
beets,  bunch,  5c ;  cabbage,  white,  lb., 
5c;  carrots,  lb.,  5c;  celery,  bunch,  15c; 
cucumbers,  per  100,  60  to  SOc;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb.,  5c ;  kale,  peck,  20c ;  green 
corn,  doz.  ears,  30  to  35c;  lettuce,  large 
heads,  each,  5c;  bunch,  5c;  new  onions, 
5c ;  onions,  dry,  lb.,  6c ;  new  potatoes, 
peck,  50c ;  bu.,  $1.40 ;  peppers,  doz.,  20c  ; 
radishes,  bunch,  5c ;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c ; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach,  peck,  20c; 
tomatoes,  lb.,  15c ;  vegetable  oysters, 
bunch,  10c ;  green  peas,  qt.,  10c ;  huckle¬ 
berries,  qt.,  25c ;  red  raspberries,  qt.,  35c ; 
black  raspberries,  qt.,  25c;  long  black¬ 
berries,  qt.,  25c;  currants,  15c;  goose¬ 
berries,  qt.,  12c;  cherries,  sour,  qt.,  15c; 
sweet,  qt.,  22c. 

Bread,  loaf,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25 ;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  popcorn,  3  lbs.,  25c ;  wal- 
nuts,  qt.,  15c ;  honey,  clover,  card,  22c ; 
extracted,  18c;  apple  vinegar,  gal.,  35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11  to  12c;  heavy,  lb., 
9  to  10c ;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  14c ;  mutton,  lb., 
20  to  25c;  lamb,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  poultry — Ducks,  lb..  25  to  28c; 
Spring,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  broilers,  live,  lb., 
25  to  35c;  fowls,  lb.,  24  to  30c;  geese,  lb., 
30c;  guinea  hens,  each,  75c  to  $1 ; 
pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to  SOc ; 
Spring,  50  to  55c;  broilers,  lb.,  ,50  to 
60c ;  fowls,  lb.,  38  to  45c ;  geese,  lb.,  40 
to  50c ;  rabbits,  lb.,  40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  60c;  eggs,  38  to  40c; 
duck  eggs,  45c;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  35  to 
40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  apricots, 
crate,  $4;  currants,  crate,  $3;  qt.,  12  to 
15c;  gooseberries,  qt..  12%c;  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  qt.,  40c;  mulberries,  qt..  25c; 
black  raspberries,  crate,  $5  to  $6 ;  qt., 
20  to  25c ;  Columbia  berries,  crate,  $6.50 
to  $8 ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  20  to  25c ;  long 
blackberries,  qt.,  25c;  peaches,  qt.,  10c; 
pears,  bu.,  $3  ;  pums,  qt.,  25c. 

Beans,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $5 ;  string,  bu..  75c 
to  $1 ;  beets,  green,  doz.  bunch,  25  to  30c ; 
beet  greens,  bu.,  50c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
50  to  90c ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  30  to 
35c ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  corn, 
doz.  ears,  20  to  25c;  pickles,  per  100,  60 
to  75c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
egg  plant,  each,  25c;  endive,  doz.  heads, 
50c ;  garlic,  lb.,  10c ;  honey,  qt,,  65  to 
75c ;  cap,  25c ;  Boston  lettuce,  doz.  heads, 
25  to  50c;  lettuce,  leaf,  head,  5  to  6c ; 
Iceberg  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  $1.75 ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  35c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
SOc;  peas,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  potatoes, 
new,  bu.,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  40c;  radishes,  Summer, 
doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  Summer  squash, 
per  doz.,  50  to  75c;  turnips  .doz.  bunches, 
40c ;  tomatoes,  qt.,  15  to  25c ;  bu.,  $2.60 
to  $6. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $20  to  $22;  No.  2, 
ton,  $18;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17. 

AVheat,  bu.,  $1.35;  oats,  bu.,  65c;  corn, 
bu.,  95c;  buckwheat,  per  100  lbs.,  $2. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  19c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  10  to  13c ;  hindquarters, 
lb..  20  to  25c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  11  to 
12%c ;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c ;  spring  lambs, 
lb.,  "28  to  30c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  22  to 
24c;  mutton,  lb.,  13  to  14c;  veal,  lb.,  18 
to  20c. 

Live  poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  25  to  34c; 
stags,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  fowls,  lb..  18  to  24c; 
old  roosters,  lb.,  12c;  guinea  fowls,  each, 
30  to  SOc;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c  ;  ducks, 
lb.,  20  to  23c ;  geese,  lb.,  IS  to  22c ;  rab¬ 
bits,  pair,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  30  to  35c ; 
eggs,  30  to  35c. 

Apples,  basket,  65  to  75c;  currants, 
red,  lb.,  12  to  14c ;  black,  lb..  16  to  18c ; 
gooseberries,  lb.,  13  to  15c ;  peaches, 
basket,  75c  to  $1 ;  raspberries,  red,  60-pt. 
crate,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  per  pt.,  15  to  16c : 
Shaffer  berries,  crate,  $5  to  $5.50;  per 
qt.,  15  to  17c;  watermelons,  each,  25 
to  SOc. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  cab¬ 
bage,  home  grown,  doz.  heads.  75  to  90c ; 
cucumbers,  doz.,  S5c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  doz. 


bunches,  20  to  25c;  green  peppers,  peck, 
55  to  75c ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads.  25  to  35c ; 
Boston,  crate,  75e  to  $1 ;  onions,  green, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c ;  potatoes,  new,  bu., 
$1.85  to  $2 ;  romaine,  doz.  heads,  25  to 
30c ;  radishes,  basket,  40  to  SOc ;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  Summer  squash, 
per  box.,  50  to  75c;  sweet  corn,  doz.  ears, 
25  to  35c ;  tomatoes,  peck  basket,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  wax  beans,  14-qt.  basket,  60  to 
70c;  green  beans,  basket,  75c  to  $1. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $5.50;  white  marrow,  $7.50;  red 
kidney,  $5.50;  white  kidney,  $7.50;  peas, 
$5;  medium,  $5;  yellow  eye.  $5.50;  im¬ 
perials,  $5.50. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  6c;  No.  2,  5c; 
cows  and  heifers,  6c;  No.  2,  5c;  bulls  and 
stags,  5c ;  horse  hides,  each,  $2  to  $3 ; 
sheep,  each,  75c  to  $2.50;  calf,  No.  1, 
11c;  No.  2,  10c;  fleece,  unwashed,  lb., 
40  to  45c ;  medium,  40  to  45c. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  $18  to  $20; 
clover,  $17  to  $18;  Alfalfa,  $17  to  $18; 
oat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ;  wheat  straw, 
$14  to  $16;  rye  straw,  $20. 

Wheat,  bu.,  95c  to  $1 ;  corn,  $1.02  to 
$1.03 ;  oats,  48c ;  rye,  70  to  75c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Still  the  long  drought,  more  prolonged, 
with  produce  plants  somehow  standing 
it  and  everything  in  sufficiency,  so  the 
prices  are  usually  given  as  only  “steady.” 
No  rain  in  sight. 

BUTTER — C II EESE — EGG  S 

Butter,  steady ;  creamery,  39  to  47c ; 
dairy,  30  to  J16c ;  crocks,  29  to  34c ;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  25c.  Cheese,  firm  ;  new  daisies 
and  flats,  24  to  25c ;  longhorns,  25  to  26c ; 
Limburger,  31  to  33c;  Swiss,  30  to  31c. 
Eggs,  firm  ;  hennery,  33  to  37c;  State  and 
Western  candled,  26  to  33c ;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Drese<5  poultry,  steady ;  turkey,  34  to 
42c ;  fowl,  22  to  SOc ;  chickens.  IS  to  32c ; 
broilers,  40  to  42 ;  capons,  36  to  40c ; 
old  roosters,  17  to  18c;  ducks,  24  to  28c; 
geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry,  steady ; 
turkeys,  25  to  SOc;  fowls,  18  to  24c; 
chickens,  27  to  30c;  broilers,  25  to  36c; 
old  roosters,  15  to  16c ;  ducks,  22  to  25c ; 
geese,  18  to  20c ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  steady ;  Georgia  Belle,  bu., 
$2.25  to  $2.75 ;  Elberta,  Carman,  $2.75  to 
$3.25 ;  home  grown,  small  basket,  25  to 
SOc.  Melons,  active;  canteloupes,  crate, 
$3  to  $3.75 ;  honey  dews,  flat,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
watermelons,  each  20  to  90e. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  steady  Cal.  Bartletts,  box,  $2  to 
$3.  Plums,  steady ;  home  grown,  small 
basket,  25  to  SOc.  Cherries,  scarce ;  sour, 
basket,  50  to  60c.  Grapes,  steady,  Malaga 
lug,  $3.50  to  $4.  Raspberries,  scarce; 
purple,  crate,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  blackberries, 
$7  to  $8 ;  currants,  red,  qt..  10  to  12c ; 
black,  8  to  12c ;  huckleberries,  crate,  $6 
to  $7. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull :  white  kidney,  marrow, 
cwt.,  $8.50  to  $10 ;  red  kidney,  $8  to  $9 ; 
peas,  medium,  $6.50  to  $7.  Onions, 
steady;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
home  grown,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  good  supply ;  artichokes, 
drum,  $10  to  $12 ;  beans,  green  and  wax, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $2 ;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  30 
to  35c;  cabbage,  100  heads,  $8  to  $10; 
carrots,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  60c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  75c;  corn,  doz.  ears,  20 
to  35c;  cucumbers,  basket,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
egg  plans,  doz.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  endive, 
doz.,  75  to  90c  lettuce,  box,  75c  to  $1 ; 
green  onions,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  peppers, 
hamper,  $1  to  $1.25;  peas,  bag,  $2  to  $3; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  40c;  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  tomatoes, 
20-lb.  basket,  50  to  65c;  turnips,  white, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  yellow,  $1  to  $1.25; 
spinach,  bu.,  65  to  90c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull;  white  comb,  23  to  25c; 
dark,  10  to  12c.  Maple  products,  inactive ; 
sugar,  lb.,  10  to  ISc;  syrup,  gal.,  $1  to 
$1.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk  ton,  $15  to 
$18 ;  clover  mixed,  $14  to  $17 ;  rye  strawr, 
$14  to  $15 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw,  $10 
to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car  lot,  ton,  $28; 
middlings,  $31 ;  red  dog.  $37.50 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $42.75;  oilmeal,  $45;  hominy, 
$36.50;  gluten,  $44.65;  oat  reed.  $14.50; 
rye  middlings,  $30.50.  j.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  prices  August  16  to  end  of 
month.  Class  1  fluid  milk.  3  per  cent,  in 
201 -210-mile  zone,  $2.73  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2,  for  cream  and  ice  cream,  $2.05. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.44@$0.45 

Good  to  choice . 39  ®  .43 

Lower  grades  . 34 @  .36 

Dairy,  best . 42®  .43 

Common  to  good . 33@  .40 

Packing  stock  . 29  @  .32 


CHEESE 

Fresh  specials . $0.26  @$0.26% 

Average  run  . 24% @  -24% 

Skims  . 10  @  .17_ 

Utica  market .  -22% 


EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy . $0.53@$0.54 

Medium  to  good . 40@  .44 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best  .  .  .48@  .50 

Gathered,  best . 35@  .37 

Common  to  good . 22(a)  .28 


Seans 

Pea,  100  lbs . $6.25@$6.50 

Red  kidney  .  7.00®  7.25 

White  kidney  .  8.25@  8.75 

Yellow  eye .  7.0O@  7.75 

Live  Poultry 

Fowls,  lb . $0.22  @$0.27 

•Spring  broilers  . 26@  .30 

Roosters  . 14@  .15 

Geese  . 13  @  .16 

Ducks,  Spring . 25 @  .27 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Broilers,  best,  lb . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz... 

9  to  10  lbs . 

6  to  8  lbs . 


$0.3S@$0.39 
.30@  .35 

.42@  .43 

.35  @  .40 

■20@  .30 

.14@  .IS 
.20@  .25 

6.50@  8.50 
5.50 @  6.50 
2.75@  5.00 


FRUITS 


Apples,  bu . $  0.50@$  2.25 

Blackberries,  qt . 09@  .12 

Huckleberries,  qt . 12@  .23 

Cherries,  qt . 15®  .20 

Peaches,  Georgia,  crate  . .  2.00@  3.50 

Jersey,  crate . 75@  1.50 

Muskmelons,  bu.  prate  . . .  1.50@  2.50 

Watermelons,  car  . 150.00@700.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.75@$1.25 

Carrots,  new,  .bu .  1.00(a)  1.50 

Cabbage,  bbl . 2.00 Ca)  3.00 

Parsley,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Peas,  bu.  basket  .  2.00 Ca)  3.50 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.25@  2.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Onions,  bu .  1.25@  2.25 

Peppers,  bu . 50®  1.00 

Radishes,  bu .  1.50@  2.00 

Sweet  corn,  100  . 1.25®  3.00 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  1.75 

Squash,  bu.  . 50@  1.50 

String  beans,  bu . 75®  2.25 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches . 2.00®  3  00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  .  50®  1  “>5 

Turnips,  bbl.  .  2.00®  3.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50®  1  *>5 

Watercress,  100  bunches  . .  ’  2.50 

POTATOES 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl . $3.00@$3.50 

Long  Island,  bbl .  4.00®  4  50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 6.00®  7  00 


live  stock 


Steers,  100  lbs,  . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . . . 
Lower  grades 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 


$8.25  @11. 25 
5.50®  6.25 
1.50 @  5.00 
12.00@15.00 
5.00®  9.00 
4.00®  6.50 
8.00@14.25 
6.50  @  8.50 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk — Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . 80  17 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . ’  ’  '14 

.  Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . i . .  j  jq 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . '  ’10 

Certified,  qt . ’  28 

Certified,  pt . ’77 

Buttermilk,  qt . ’  ’70 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . . .  ‘  ‘  30 

Butter,  best  . $0.51  @$0.53 

Cheese . 32®  .37 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55® 

Gathered  . 35@  .45 

Fowls  . . 35®  .45 

Broilers,  lb . 60@  .65 

Turkeys,  lb . ■ . 48®  .50 

Potatoes,  lb.  . 04®  .06 

Onions,  lb . 05®  .10 

Letuce,  head  . 10®  .15 


Wool  Notes 

Foreign  markets  are  steady.  Business 
in  the  West  light.  Recent  prices  reported 
at  Boston  are:  New  York  and  Michigan 
unwashed  delaine,  53c;  half  blood,  55c- 
quarter  blood,  49  to  50c-.  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  half  blood  combing,  55  to  56c; 
fine,  48  to  50c.  Texas,  fine  scoured,  $1  30 
to  J1^.  No.  1  staple,  $1.35 

to  $1.37. 


I  think  that  children  are  not  as  ob¬ 
serving  as  they  should  be,”  said  the  in¬ 
spector  to  the  teacher.  “I  hadn’t  no¬ 
ticed  it,”  replied  the  teacher.  “Well.  I’ll 
prove  it  to  you,”  and  turning  to  the  class 
the  inspector  said :  “Someone  give  me  a 
number.”  “Thirty-seven”  said  a  little 
boy  eagerly.  The  inspector  wrote  73  on 
the  board,  and  nothing  was  said.  “Will 
someone  else  give  me  a  number?”  “Fifty- 
two,”  said  another  lad.  The  inspector 
wrote  down  25  on  the  board,  and  smiled 
at  the  teacher.  He  called  for  another 
number,  and  young  Jack  called  out  “Sev¬ 
enty-seven  ;  now  see  if  you  can  change 
that.” — Public  Opinion  (London). 
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Things  To  Think  About 


The  Neighborhood  Rich  Man 

Quite  frequently,  of  late,  we  have  had 
letters  like  the  following  showing  the  re¬ 
lation  between  some  man  of  moderate 
means  and  the  local  rich  farmer.  In 
some  cases,  of  course,  we  have  only  one 
side,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  draw  conclus¬ 
ions  without  knowing  all  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Yet  as  most  of  us  know  there  is 
more  or  less  injustice  in  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  well-to-do  people  and  their  poorer 
neighbors. 

Two  years  ago  I  bought  a  4-acre  place, 
and  try  very  hard  to  make  a  living  on 
it  in  garden,  fruit,  and  poultry.  The 
garden  is  over  50  ft.  from  the  road  and 
fenced  with  a  5-ft.  poultry  fence.  Be¬ 
tween  house  and  garden  is  a  little  gully, 
and  as  lI  was  short  of  wire,  I  left  it 
open.  The  other  day  a  neighbor  living 
a  mile  and  over  away,  ■transferred  year¬ 
ling  stock  to  a  distant  pasture.  The  men 
who  drove  them,  talked  to  a  man  on  the 
road,  let  them  go  ahead  and  they  went 
up  the  gully  into  my  garden.  The  seed 
had  all  come  up,  but  the  ground  was 
soft  from  the  rain,  and  so  they  did  a 
pile  of  damage.  When  I  asked  the  own¬ 
er  for  damage,  he  insulted  me,  and  told 
me  to  go  ahead  and  sue  him  ;  he  would 
rather  pay  a  lawyer  $1,000  than  pay  me 
one  cent.  He  is  the  richest  man  around 
here,  in  fact  the  only  one  who  has  a 
clear  farm  and  surplus  money.  Is  there 
a  way  for  me  to  get  justice  without  go¬ 
ing  to  the  expense  of  law,  which  I  can¬ 
not  afford?  M.  u. 

Assuming  that  this  is  an  exact  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case  of  course  this  man 
should  be  willing  to  pay  fair  damage. 
That  is  peculiarly  his  duty  if,  as  you 
say,  he  is  the  “richest  man  around  here” 
for  wealth  brings  obligations  of  that  sort. 
If  he  will  not  do  it  willingly  all  you  can 
usually  do  is  to  sue  him  at  law  and,  un¬ 
fortunately.  the  rich  have  many  ways  of 
evading  or  dodging  a  legal  process.  Many 
a  poor  man  must  submit  to  injustice  of 
this  sort.  The  poet  musing  in  an  English 
churchyard,  imagines  that  there  may  be 
in  some  forgotten  grave 
“Some  village  Hampden  who  with  daunt- 
breast 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood.” 

He  referred  of  course  to  some  farmer 
of  years  gone  by  who  stood  up  to  the 
local  rich  men  and  demanded  his  rights. 
It  is  very  hard  for  the  average  man  to 
make  a  fight  of  this  sort ;  most  of  them 
feel  that  they  must  pocket  the  insults  and 
the  injustice.  Now  and  then  we  find  one 
who  will  fight  and  defend  his  rights.  In 
many  neighborhoods  our  boasted  system 
of  justice  runs  all  in  favor  of  the  rich 
man,  and  the  poor  man  must  do  it  him¬ 
self.  One  '  of  the  strongest  forces  for 
discontented  and  class  hatred  is  this 
mean  injustice  of  the  well-to-do  in  their 
business  relation  with  the  poor. 


The  Teacher  at  Noontime 

In  one  of  the  Spring  issues  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.  the  question  of  where  the  teacher 
should  spend  her  noontime  came  up.  The 
reason  given  for  the  teacher’s  remaining 
at  the  school  concerned  the  right  of  every 
school  child  who  was  obliged  to  carry 
his  dinner  to  school  during  the  cold 
Winter  months  to  have  at  least  one  hot 
dish.  Can  anyone  deny  that  the  child’s 
welfare  is  deeply  involved?  Lunches  are 
often  kept  in  a  cold  dressing  room.  They 
almost  invariably  consist  of  sandwiches 
and  cake  or  cookies.  Would  you  like  to 
make  your  noon  meal  of  such  food  in  the 
Winter? 

It  is  not  hard  to  furnish  one  hot  drink 
or  soup.  In  most  instances  the  parents 
will  gladly  co-operate  with  the  teacher 
once  they  see  that  the  child’s  food  is  at 
stake.  For  a  very  few  cents  a  day  hot 
cocoa  may  be  provided  and  soup  has  been 
tried  out  successfully.  The  whole  project 
might  be  canned  out  in  the  domestic 
science  class.  Most  of  the  rural  teachers 
will  be  able  to  work  this  out  with  very 
little  trouble. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  the 
teacher  should  remain  in  the  school  at 
noon.  In  many  of  the  rural  schools  the 
simple  box  stove  furnishes  the  heat.  With¬ 
out  proper  care  these  stoves  will  get  red 
hot.  What  might  happen  in  case  a  child’s 

dress  or  blouse  come  in  contact  with  is 

• 

unthinkable.  What  child  would  have  the 
presence  of  mind  to  put  out  such  a  fire? 
There  are  always  mischievous  boys  and 
unreliable  ones.  Playing  with  fire  has 


become  a  watchword.  What  mother  or 
father  knowing  the  dangers  would  be 
willing  to  expose  a  child  to  them? 

In  almost  every  school  there  is  a  bully. 
Once  the  teacher  is  safely  out  of  the  way 
there  is  no  telling  what  he  will  do,  from 
frightening  a  child  into  hysterics  by  threat¬ 
ening  to  stuff  him  into  the  stove  to  mak¬ 
ing  the  little  boys  and  girls  kiss  each 
other.  It  is  extremely  bad  for  the  little 
people  to  be  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  the  older  more  sophisticated.  The 
knowledge  of  the  evil  in  life  possessed  by 
some  of  the  older  pupils  is  overwhelming. 
Many  of  them  delight  in  telling  the  little 
ones  dirty  stories.  The  presence  of  the 
teacher  at  noontimes  protects  in  a  large 
measure,  the  little  children  from  the  dis¬ 
astrous  influence  of  the  older  ones.  The 
place  for  the  rural  teacher  at  noontime  is 
in  the  school.  It  is  her  duty  to  see  that 
the  children  get  something  hot  to  eat. 
She  should  supervise  the  play  and  in  sup¬ 
ervising  the  play  should  take  an  active 
part  in  it.  Don’t  say  that  that  is  im¬ 
possible.  It  isn’t.  I  have  done  it  myself. 

REBECCA  RICE. 


Housekeeper,  Hired  Girl,  Nurse 

I  would  like  to  know  just  -what  duties 
are  required  of  a  housekeeper.  I  see  so 
many  advertisements  asking  for  house¬ 
keepers,  while  others  will  state  they  want 
a  hired  girl.  Can  you  tell  me  the  dif¬ 
ference,  if  any?  Then  too,  I  wish  to 
know  what  people  expect  of  a  practical 
nurse.  Does  one  have  to  have  training 
in  a  hospital  in  order  to  be  one?  I  have 
had  experience  at  home  nursing  children 
and  parents.  Would  such  training  be 
considered  practical?  I  am  a  widow,  hav¬ 
ing  one  little  girl,  and  this  Fall  'I  shall 
be  free  to  take  up  work  of  some  kind.  I 
have  kept  up  my  own  house  successfully 
also  kept  up  my  parents’  house  a  good 
deal.  I  have  thought  that  a  place  as 
housekeeper  -would  be  best,  for  I  want  to 
keep  my  little  girl  of  six  years  with  me. 

MRS.  H.  H. 

Housekeepers  are  of  two  kinds — a  man¬ 
aging  housekeeper  who  directs  the  work 
done  by  servants,  and  a  working  house¬ 
keeper,  who  takes  hold  of  the  work  just 
as  she  would  in  her  own  home.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  working  housekeeper 
and  a  domestic  servant  is  that  the  latter 
is  not  expected  to  assume  responsibility, 
but  to  work  under  direction.  The  work¬ 
ing  housekeeper,  while  she  does  the  actual 
manual  work,  has  also  the  responsibility 
of  buying  supplies  and  planning  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  house.  A  managing  house¬ 
keeper  in  a  large  establishment  has  to  be 
accustomed  to  handling  servants,  and 
familiar  with  social  usages,  able  to  plan 
elaborate  meals  and  keep  things  run¬ 
ning  smoothly.  'Such  housekeepers  are 
usually  cultivated  women  accustomed  to 
such  surroundings. 

A  practical  nurse  is  not  expected  to 
be  a  hospital  graduate.  Usually  such 
nurses  begin  their  experience  among 
family  and  friends,  while  some  take  a 
short  special  course.  The  Young  Wo¬ 
men’s  Christian  Association  has  courses 
for  practical  nurses.  Such  nurses  are 
expected  to  help  in  the  housework  and 
be  of  general  assistance,  while  a  trained 
or  registered  nurse  does  not  do  this.  The 
practical  nurse  acts  entirely  under  the 
direction  of  the  doctor,  as  regards  her 
patient.  Such  nurses  are  sought  by  per¬ 
sons  of  moderate  means,  where  house¬ 
hold  help,  as  well  as  nursing  is  required, 
and  they  are  especially  welcome  in  ma¬ 
ternity  cases.  One  desiring  to  do  this 
work  should  prepare  to  be  helpful  to  ex¬ 
pectant  mothers.  She  would  gain  a  great 
deal  of  aid  from  two  bulletins  issued  by 
the  Children’s  Bureau,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
one  entitled  “Prenatal  Care,”  and  the 
other  “Child  Care.”  A  woman  who 
wishes  to  take  up  this  work  should  get 
in  touch  with  a  good  local  physician.  If 
he  finds  her  helpful  and  competent  he 
will  be  able  to  recommend  her  to  patients 
needing  such  care.  The  great  proportion 
of  cases  entrusted  to  practical  nurses  are 
obstetrical. 


Young  Wife  :  “If  this  is  an  all-wool 
rug,  why  is  it  labeled  ‘cotton’?”  Shop  As¬ 
sistant  (confidentially)  :  “That,  madam, 
is  to  deceive  the  moths!” — London  Mail. 


How  much  of  the  crop  slips  through  your  fingers  ? 


Stop  The 

Grain.  loss 


“Gray  Line” 
Wood  Saws 

are  made  for  the  man. 
who  loves  to  work 
with  quality  tools. 
Yet,  at  our  low 
prices,  they  cost  you 
no  more  than  much 
cheaper-made  outfits. 
A  GRAY-LINE  saw 
will  turn  that  wood- 
lot  into  a  nice  profit. 
We  have  a  model 
for  every  purpose. 


Delay  in  threshing  means  loss ! 
Avoid  this  by  owning  your 
own  thresher.  Save  all  your  own 
grain  by  threshing  promptly;  then 
thresh  profitably  for  your  neighbors. 

But  be  sure  that  you  have  a 


w  Thresher 

Known  as  the  best,  and  the  best 
known.  Handles  all  kinds  of  grain, 
beans  and  peas.  Compact,  simple; 
light  but  strong;  easy  to  handle;  re¬ 
quires  but  little  power.  , 

Made  in  five  sizes,  capacities  from  30 
to  120  bu.  oats  per  hour. 

Use  coupon  below,  to  secure  catalog  and  low  price  list. 
A.  W.  GRAY'S  SONS,  Inc. 

Poultney,  Vermont 

Factory  at  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


The  Genius  of  Man  Has  Created 
Marvels  in  Farm  Machinery 

TWO  continuous  miles  of  farm  and  dairy  machinery  will  be  dis¬ 
played  at  the  1923  National  Dairy  Exposition.  This  great 
exhibit  will  contain  new  and  improved  cream  separators,  milking 
machines,  barn  equipment,  churns,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
articles  to  lighten  labor  and  increase  profits  on  the  dairy  farm. 
Here  in  a  few  days  the  ambitious  dairy  farmer  will  be  able  to  learn 
more  about  labor-saving  machinery  than  he  could  learn  in  a  lifetime 
in  any  other  way.  An  unusual  opportunity  to  combine  business 
with  pleasure. 

OTHER  THINGS  YOU  WILL  WANT  TO  SEE 

World’s  Finest  Pure-bred  and  Grade  Cattle 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s  Wonderful  Panoramic 
Exhibit — *  'Dairying,  Past  and  Present.  ” 

Boy  and  Girl  Club  Exhibits — Contests  and  Demonstrations 
Human  Welfare  and  Nutrition  Displays 

CONVENTIONS.  MEETINGS  AND  CONFERENCES 

During  Exposition  week  conventions  will  be  held  by  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
all  of  the  National  Cattle  Associations,  American  Dairy  Science  Associations,  International 
Association  of  Milk  Dealers,  National  Creamery  Buttermakers,  and  many  others.  Here  you  will 
meet  face  to  face,  the  leaders  of  all  branches  of  dairying,  and  can  without  cost  secure  the 
benefit  of  their  experience  in  your  businets,  from  building  a  cattle  barn  to  equipping  a  creamery. 

Come — for  Pleature  and  for  Profit 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  EXPOSITION 

Syracuse,  N.  Y„  October  5th  to  13th,  1923 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular 
sketches — philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 

Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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tot  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


August  25,  1923 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


“Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage.” 

That  is  the  way  the  poet  puts  a  great 
thought  and  a  great  hope  for  those  who 
feel  that  body  or  spirit  are  in  prison. 
But  the  poet  never  walked  through  the 
'thick  woods  back  from  camp — on  the  way 
to  Lantern  Hill.  I  wish  he  could  have 
seen  the  long  splinters  of  sunshine  when 
the  bright  light  broke  in  through  the  trees. 
There  was  hardly  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 
The  blue  lake  sparkled  and  rippled  and 
the  woods  on  Lantern  Hill  seemed  to 
change  in  color  as  the  gentle  wind  swept 
through  them.  With  some  more  powerful 
gust  the  waving  branches  would  opened 
a  little,  and  the  white  face  of  the  upper 
hill  shining  through  would  change  the  col¬ 
or  to  a  light  green.  As  the  breeze  died  out 
and  the  thick  branches  settled  solidly  in 
place  the  color  changed  to  a  dark  green 
or  purple.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
Indians  felt  inclined  to  believe  -that  this 
white-faced  hill  was  the  chosen  abode  of 
spirits.  The  woods  are  thick  on  the 
hillside.  I  find  plenty  of  second  growth 
oak  trees  9  in.  to  a  foot  in  diameter.  The 
old  stumps  from  which  they  have  grown 
are  even  larger.  But  stumbling  through 
this  thick  growth  I  came  upon  something 
which  might  perhaps  have  puzzled  the 
poet.  Running  through  the  woods  up 
and  down  and  across  the  little  hills  are 
stone  walls — most  of  them  still  in  good 
condition,  and  capable  of  turning  stock. 
They  were  evidently  put  there  by  a  master 
hand.  They  represent  a  monument  of 
skill  and  industry;  yet  who  can  think  of 
a  more  useless  outcome  of  human  labor 
than  what  they  stand  for  today? 

*  *  *  *  * 

When  we  came  up  to  this  quiet  and 
lonely  place  for  a  little  vacation  I  thought 
we  were  to  get  away  from  the  haunting 
problems  which  are  closing  in  upon  the 
Amerian  farmer.  Yet  here,  right  at  the 
back  door  of  our  little  camp,  these  stone 
walls  bring  up  the  old  story  of  farm 
struggle  and  defeat.  No  doubt  a  geologist 
could  sit  down  beside  one  of  these  old 
walls  and  tell  us  all  about  the  stones — 
where  they  came  from,  where  they  were 
made  and  when  and  how  they  were 
brought  here.  With  this  wall  as  a  text 
he  could  give  us  a  long  lecture  on  the 
geological  history  of  the  world.  I  am  no 
geologist,  but  I  can  sit  on  these  stones 
and  give  much  of  human  history  for  the 
past  century.  These  walls  once  enclosed 
cultivated  fields  where  men  and  women 
with  the  loves  and  ambitions  which  all 
human  beings  know  lived  lives  which  were 
probably  the  most  independent  and  most 
useful  of  any  known  to  America.  After 
some  thought  I  am  not  inclined  to  modify 
that  statement,  I  shall  ever  believe  that 
the  country  people  cf^»N^w  England  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
down  to  the  Civil  War  were  truly  the 
backbone  of  the  nation.  They  domi¬ 
nated  things.  This  old  stone  wall  en¬ 
closed  a  little  kingdom  in  these  old  days. 
The  time  came  when  these  stone  walls 
enclosed  a  prison  to  the  adventurous 
souls  who  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
simple  life  which  this  hillside  represented. 
They  broke  away  from  the  prison,  and 
that  is  why  the  trees  have  come  back!  to 
claim  thir  own.  There  was  no  one  left  to 
order  them  out  at  the  edge  of  an  ax.  I 
can  sit  here  on  this  old  wall  today  and 
see  the  years  pass  in  review  through  the 
changes  which  have  turned  these  old 
stones  from  the  boundary  of  a  kingdom 
into  the  walls  of  a  prison  house !  And, 
in  its  way,  the  change  that  has  come  to 
tiiis  lonely  hillside  is  typical  of  the  larger 
change  now  crushing  through  the  crust 
of  agriculture. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  other  day  a  wagon  came  rattling 
over  the  stony  road  which  winds  through 
the  woods  back  from  camp.  The  children 
and  I  went  out  to  view  the  invader  of  our 
solitude.  A  small  mule  was  hitched  to  a 
rattling  wagon,  and  a  tall  ragged-looking 
man  sat  on  the  seat.  It  was  a  peddler. 
Man  and  mule  wander  about  these  soli¬ 
tudes  on  the  chance  of  selling  fruit  and 
vegetables  to  campers.  He  had  left,  of 
his  lead,  a  small  basket  of  peaches,  two 
or  three  watermelons,  half  a  -  barrel  of 
windfall  apples  and  a  crate  of  cabbage. 
No  foreigner  he,  but  a  man  with  a  good 
New  England  name  and  evidently  a  pedi¬ 
gree  way  back  to  the  days  when  the  stone 
wall  enclosed  its  kingdom.  We  get  a 
little  tired  of  fresh  fish  and  bacon  after  a 
time.  A  little  apple  sauce  changes  the 
taste  and  I  bought  a  half  peck  of  these 
apples.  They  were  bruised  windfalls.  At 
home  no  one  would  look  at  them,  yet  we 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $8  a  barrel.  Then 
cabbage  is  rich  in  vitamines,  and  so  we 
invested.  This  ragged  man  did  not  look 
like  a  poet  or  a  historian,  but  he  made 
part  of  the  history  of  these  stone  walls 
clear.  As  I  paid  him  he  pulled  from  his 
pocket  a  great  bag  of  money.  There 
seemed  nearly  half  a  peck  of  it — paper 
and  coin.  On  his  appearance  it  was  the 
most  surprising  financial  showing  I  have 
seen.  One  might,  perhaps  expect  a 
Morgan  or  a  Rockefeller  to  “pull  such  a 
wad”  as  that,  but  where  did  this  ragged 
Yankee  get  it?  He  got  it  by  jumping 
over  those  old  stone  walls.  At  least  his 
ancestors  did  the  jumping  and  he  has 
done  the  collecting !  And  he  began  to 
talk  with  me  about  buying  100  barrels  of 
Baldwin  apples  this  Fall ! 


“Where  ditl  you  get  that  bag  of 
money?”  I  asked  him. 

“Selling  this  stuff” — and  he  pointed 
to  the  well-worn  food  on  his  wagon ! 

“Raised  it  yourself,  I  suppose!” 

“Oh  no  !  I  buy  it  cheaper  than  I  can 
raise  it.  No  use  spending  time  to  do  a 
thing  that  somebody  else  will  do  cheaper 
than  you  can !” 

In  that  sentence  the  peddler  said  more 
than  some  historians  could  say  in  an 
entire  volume. 

***** 

This  man’s  ancestors  jumped  over  the 
stone  walls  because  their  spirit  was  in 
prison.  They  wanted  larger  things,  more 
elbow  room,  a  chance  to  sell  their  labor 
at  a  higher  price  per  hour.  They  could 
not  be  satisfied  on  this  rocky  hillside. 
They  left  it  and  very  likely  some  of  their 
desc-endents  are  now  living  on  stronger 
land  raising  the  very  food  which  this 
peddler  is  carrying  about  to  campers  and 
outlanders.  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the 
world’s  economy  this  hillside  is  properly 
left  to  give  its  crop  of  second-growth  oak. 
Had  there  been  telephones  and  railroads 
when  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  it 
is  not  likely  that  this  hill  would  ever  have 
been  settled.  It  is  now  a  reservation  for 
the  last  remnant  of  the  tribe  of  Pequot 
Indians.  I  understand  this  handful  of 
people  of  mixed  blood  have  $30,000  in 
bank  to  their  credit.  Thus  the  hillside 
passed  from  a  kingdom  to  a  prison  as  a 
result  of  natural  law.  Other  land  was 
proved  to  be  better  and  more  profitable, 
and  the  human  mind  sought  opportunity 
and  could  not  be  satisfied  at  a  losing 
game.  Yet  all  about  us,  for  miles  along 
these  country  roads,  are  still  to  be  found 
good  farms,  with  good  buildings  with 
every  evidence  of  reasonable  prosperity. 
It  will  be  hard  to  make  a  Western  farmer, 
growing  grain  on  his  level  land,  under¬ 
stand  how  these  Yankee  farms  are  con¬ 
ducted.  A  man  may  own  200  acres  of 
land,  yet  only  20  or  25  will  be  cultivated. 
A  few  acres  of  level  land  will  be  cleared — 
the  rocks  taken  out  and  the  surface 
smoothed,  the  rest  will  be  left  in  pasture 
or  wood.  This  strong  land  is  remarkably 
productive.  The  best  potatoes  and  corn 
I  have  seen  this  year  were  growing  on 
these  fields  from  which  the  rocky  teeth 
have  been  pulled.  It  is  natural  grass 
land.  Here  and  there  I  saw  a  feeble  at¬ 
tempt  to  grow  Alfalfa,  but  the  crop  is  not 
suited  here.  Alsike  clover  and  Soy  beans 
will  be  far  more  profitable. 

***** 

Some  of  the  larger  farms  are  doing  well 
at  dairying  or  potato  growing  but  most 
of  them  I  should  say  are  family  farms — 
that  is,  with  but  little  help  outside  of 
the  family.  On  such  a  farm  there  will 
be  perhaps  two  acres  of  potatoes,  a  good 
garden,  some  small  fruit  and  seven  or 
eight  acres  of  corn.  There  wTill  be  seven 
or  eight  cows,  a  small  flock  of  sheep  and 
a  good  flock  of  some  of  the  larger  breeds 
of  poultry.  Except  in  haying  the  regular 
family  labor  will  care  for  this  outfit,  and 
it  provides  a  good  income.  In  Winter 
there  is  work  at  cutting  wood  for  fuel 
or  for  larger  timber.  Of  course  you  will 
ask  why  and  how  this  hillside  back  of 
our  camp  has  been  abandoned  to  the 
woods,  while  these  other  farms  have  been 
kept  cleared  and  prosperous.  It  has 
simply  been  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Time  plays  no  favorites.  It  be¬ 
came  evident  that  some  of  these  soils  were 
better  than  others.  Some  were  better 
located,  with  deeper  soil,  fewer  rocks, 
easier  to  work.  If  you  look  at  this  hill¬ 
side  closely  you  will  find  streaks  of  open 
sand  and,pebbles  where  water  cannot  hold. 
One  or  two  dry  seasons  proved  to  am¬ 
bitious  youth  that  this  sandy  streak  could 
not  compare  with  the  strong,  retentive 
soil  of  other  farms.  The  older  generation 
might  have  stayed  on  because  the  place 
was  “home,”  but  there  is  less  sentiment 
about  youth.  There  are  too  many  people 
who  would  rather  peddle  and  make  50 
cents  an  hour  rather  than  farm  and  make 
only  board  and  clothes.  In  the  great  in¬ 
dustrial  race  the  thinner  lands  had  to  go. 
They  went  back  to  the  forest,  and  only 
the  stronger  lands  were  able  to  hold  their 
own.  And  then  there  is  another  reason, 
we  speak  of  the  “melting  pot”  into  which 
foreigners  are  put  as  they  come  to  this 
country.  They  are  supposed  to  be  melted 
and  fused  together  with  the  flavor  of 
Americanism,  so  that  when  poured  out 
into  forms  and  cooled  they  become  Ameri¬ 
cans.  It  does  not  always  work  that  way, 
the  extract  of  Americanism  is  often 
rather  feeble.  There  is  another  sifting  or 
winnowing  process  going  on  silently  and 
surely  in  routing  out  the  reat  farmers. 
We  see  what  this  is  doing  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  These  men  and  women  who  remain 
on  the  soil  stay  there  because  they  love 
the  life,  and  would  rather  farm  than  do 
anything  else.  The  misfits,  the  discon¬ 
tented,  the  half  or  faint  hearts,  leave  the 
land  and  it  is  probably  better  for  them 
to  go.  Those  who  remain  are  the  true 
Gideon’s  band  of  agriculture — natural 
farmers  of  whom  the  old  prophet  said : 

“He  shall  be  like  a  tree  growing  by  the 
river  of  water.” 

As  it  has  been  in  the  past,  I  think  it 
will  be  in  the  future,  the  working  of 
natural  law  will  force  people  away  from 
the  poorer  and  unproductive  farms  unless 
they  can  find  new  crops  or  methods  better 
suited  to  their  conditions.  And  mental 


or  spiritual  law  will  drive  the  dissatisfied 
and  complaining  people  away  from  the 
land  and  people  it  with  natural  farmers — 
men  and  women  who  prefer  to  live  on 
the  land. 

But  here  come  the  children  to  call  me 
to  dinner.  They  know  little  of  either 
natural  or  mental  laws.  They  do  know 
that  the  world  just  now  is  a  happy  place 
and  that  the  future  seems  bright. 

H.  W.  C. 


On  the  Way  to  Market 

It  was  a  busy  day  on  the  State  road. 
The  young  potato  grower  was  keeping 
to  the  side  with  his  load  of  earlies,  for 
cars  were  forever  rushing  past  at  a  murd¬ 
erous  pace  and  the  rumble  of  the  truck 
was  a  poor  conductor  of  warning  signals. 
The  concrete  road  was  strewn  with  birds 
crushed  under  wheels  almost  before  they 
had  learned  to  fly.  Most  farmhouses  had 
offered  up  a  hen  or  two,  and  where  the 
road  led  through  the  swamp  the  flying 
wheels  had  caught  down  a  rabbit  and  a 
weasel  that  morning.  Just  why  so  many 
people  drove  as  if  going  for  a  doctor, 
preferred  to  risk  their  lives  speeding  when 
going  along  in  an  orderly  manner  would 
accomplish  the  same  purpose,  it  was  use¬ 
less  to  ponder.  And  he  did  not  ponder  it, 
because  on  the  right  side  of  the  road 
ahead  he  saw  the  huge  produce  truck,  a 
type  that  is  always  on  the  road  except 
when  changing  tires. 

It  is  bad  luck  to  be  caught  on  the  road 
without  a  change  of  tire,  when  the  tire 
is  35  x  5  or  over.  That  means  prying 
off  a  heavy  duty  casing  that  will  resist 
every  stage  of  the  performance.  But  if 
one  is  well  skilled  in  the  handling  of  it, 
having  the  knack  makes  a  quick  job.  It 
was  apparent  that  the  driver  had  no 
knack.  A  dozen  futile  tools  lay  in  sug¬ 
gestive  positions  about  the  rim  ;  the  young 
potato  grower  grinned  at  the  sight  of 
them.  Should  he  stop?  This  man  was 
forcing  Southern  potatoes  into  an  al¬ 
ready  crowded  Northern  market,  habitual¬ 
ly  undersold  the  market  to  make  a  sale. 
Now  here  he  was  with  a  punctured  tire, 
in  the  middle  of  a  long  stretch  of  marshes 
where  it  was  a  mile  to  the  nearest  tele¬ 
phone.  No  experienced  driver  will  leave 
his  machine  even  in  broad  daylight,  and  it 
might  be  hours  before  he  could  get  rigged 
for  travel  at  the  rate  he  was  going.  It  is 
wiser  sometimes  not  to  answer  appeals 
for  help  in  the  long  swamp ;  he  might 
have  gone  on  without  stopping,  but  a 
screw  driver  slipped  and  he  caught  sight 
of  the  man’s  face,  red  and  grim — dis¬ 
couraged.  Stopping  he  took  a  tool  from 
his  own  box. 

“I  don’t  think  you  ever  got  caught 
this  way  before!” 

“No,”  said  the  man,  watching  closely, 
“are  you  going  to  make  a  hold-up  with 
that,  or  were  you  going  to  help  with  this 
tire?  For  if  you  want  to  help,  you  might 
better  go  on  and  telephone  to  the  garage 
to  send  me  back  another  tire.  The  only 
way  to  get  this  on  is  to  takd  it  where 
they’ve  got  the  proper  kind  of  machinery 
to  spread  that  rim.  I’ve  been  here  an 
hour  and  I  can’t  do  anything  with  it. 
I’ve  had  two  punctures  and  a  blowout 
this  morning.” 

That  was  a  poor  beginning,  but  out  of 
such  do  many  real  friendships  begin.  With 
a  wrecking  tool  as  a  pry,  and  a  hammer 
to  tap  it  into  place,  the  rim  grated  back 
into  the  original  notch  as  mannerly  as 
if  it  had  never  resisted.  “You’ve  done 
it,”  admitted  the  surpi-ised  truckman.  “I 
don’t  see  how  you  do  it,  because  even 
with  the  garage  machinery  it  takes  longer 
than  you  took  to  get  it  into  place.  What 
do  you  want  for  the  job?” 

“If  you  mean  money,”  said  the  young 
potato  grower,  “I  don’t  want  anything. 
But  if  you’ll  let  me  have  your  good-will 
I’ll  take  that.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  said 
the  truckman,  getting  out  his  tire  pump 
and  being  nai*rowly  missed  by  a  roaring 
speedster. 

“We  don’t  seem  to  work  together,  and 
it  hurts  business,”  said  the  young  potato 
grower  frankly.  “If  you  had  gone  on  this 
morning  I’d  have  been  just  too  late  to 
sell  my  load.  It  doesn’t  pay  for  you  to 
cut  under  my  price,  or  for  me  to  sell  out 
my  load  for  what  I  can  get.  It  isn’t 
good  salesmanship.  The  merchants  who 
are  served  by  us  know  what  to  expect 
and  start  a  decline  in  prices.” 

The  truckman  laughed  uneasily.  “What 
little  I  can  do,  I’ll  do,”  he  promised. 
“There  are  too  many  of  you  farmers  that 
don’t  want  to  co-operate  so  much.  In 
the  Spring  and  early  Summer  we  truck¬ 
men  have  the  selling  all  to  ourselves.  We 
manage  to  keep  prices  on  a  paying  basis, 
which  is  a  dollar  a  barrel  plus  the  cost. 
People  have  to  eat  potatoes;  they  are  a 
staple  food  and  we  don’t  see  much  use  of 
trying  to  force  the  market.  But  let  the 
local  farmer  get  into  the  game  and  he 
begins  this  cut-under  system  of  selling 
Half  of  the  farmers  who  bring  the  first 
early  potatoes  into  market  do  not  inform 
themselves  on  the  current  price  of  the 
Northern-shipped  Southern  crop,  and  the 
result  is  a  lot  of  random  prices  to  break 
the  market  for  us,  though  I  feel  certain 
that  we  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  market  stabilized.” 

He  reached  for  the  tire  gauge,  before 
he  went  on.  “I’m  not  so  sure  that  the 
merchants  themselves  want  to  start  the 
decline  in  potato  prices.  They  sell  less 
bushels  when  the  price  begins  to  drop, 
for  it  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  holding 
back  trade.” 

“You  seem  to  think  that  fhe  farmers 
(Continued  on  Page  1103) 
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Seeds  From  Pharaoh’s  Tomb;  Mummy 

Wheat 


Only  the  other  day  someone  told  us  of 
a  wonderful  new  wheat  which  came  from 
seed  found  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  and 
which  must  be  at  least  3,000  years  old 
when  planted.  The  man  actually  be¬ 
lieved  that  such  old  seed  sprouted  and 
grew,  and  produced  wheat  of  both  su¬ 
perior  and  supernatural  power.  There 
are  thousands  more  who  fully  believe 
such  things.  There  is  no  use  trying  to 
argue  with  them — they  cannot  be  con¬ 
vinced,  but  very  likely  they  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  following  article  by  Dr. 
C.  S.  Gager,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Su7i. 

The  recent  archaeological  studies  at 
the  tomb  of  Tut-ankh-Amen  have  revived 
the  stories  of  the  germination  of  so-called 
“mummy  wheat.”  'Within  a  week  or  two, 
a  notice  has  appeared  in  New  York  pa¬ 
pers  that  seeds  have  been  brought  back 
to  this  city  from  ancient  Egyptian  tombs 
and  that  experiments  will  be  made  to 
test  their  power  of  germination.  The  old 
question  of  mummy  wheat  is  thus  again 
revived,  and  people  are  asking  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Botanical  Garden,  “How  long  will  a 
seed  live?” 

In  order  to  think  intelligently  on  this 
question  we  must  know  what  a  seed  is. 


seeds  were  tested  to  see  if  they  would 
germinate.  The  results  of  his  long  ex¬ 
periment  were  published  in  1905.  The 
experiment  is  still  in  progress,  enough 
seeds  being  still  buried  to  allow  tests  at 
five-year  intervals  for  60  years  more.  The 
last  report  on  this  experiment  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  May,  1922,  by  Dr.  Darlington. 
At  the  end  of  40  years  the  seeds  of  only 
10  species  would  germinate  at  all. 

In  other  experiments,  carried  out  with 
great  care,  it  has  been  conclusively 
proven  that  of  several  hundred  wheat 
gfains  stored  under  the  best  conditions 
only  8  per  cent  would  germinate  at  the 
end  of  16  years,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
30-35  years  not  a  single  seed  would  germi¬ 
nate.  Microscopic  examination  also 
showed  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  the  embryos  of  these  seeds  were 
dead. 

In  1907  the  French  botanist,  Becquerel, 
tested  the  germination  of  some  500  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  seed  preserved  in  the  Na¬ 
tural  History  Museum  of  Paris.  The 
ages  of  these  seeds  varied  from  25  to  135 
years.  Out  of  all  the  seeds  tested  none 
germinated  that  was  over  87  years  old. 
Seeds  found  in  the  Indian  mounds  of 
Missouri  and  known  to  be  at  least  more 
than  100  years  old  cannot  be  made  to 
germinate. 

How  then  can  we  explain  the  case  of 
the  mummy  wheat?  In  1921  newspapers 


It  was  less  than  nine  months  ago  that  there  appeared  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  two  or 
three  communications  concerning  a  market  for  fire  logs  and  fuel  for  city  open 
fireplaces.  These  inquiries  brought  responses  from  farmers  who  had  no  other  use 
for  wood  on  their  'farms  that  they  were  anxious  to  sell  to  fuel  dealers.  Since  then 
some  of  the  fuel  dealers  have  taken  the  hint  and  are  carrying  several  different  sizes 
of  wood.  For  a  time  wood  for  this  purpose  was  so  scarce  at  the  wood  and  coal 
yards  that  the  demand  actually  created  a  business,  that  of  employing  buzz  saws 
and  the  power  of  tractors  to  cut  up  fallen  trees  and  blown-off  branches  in  city 
yards.  Within  the  last  building  season  chimneys  with  wider  and  more  fireplace 
have  been  built  and  are  still  building,  all  with  maws,  that  eat  up  hundreds  of  cords 

or  tons  of  wood. — j.  l.  graff. 


Essentially,  a  seed  is  an  embryonic 
plant  inclosed  in  various  tissues,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  kind  of  a  seed  it  is.  Some 
seeds  like  the  castor  oil  seed,  have  nour¬ 
ishment  stored  between  the  embryo  and 
the  skin.  In  the  bean  seed  the  nourish¬ 
ment,  is  stored  within  the  embryo  leaves; 
that  is  what  makes  them  so  thick.  When 
good  seeds  are  planted,  as  everyone 
knows,  they  germinate  and  eventually 
are  like  the  one  from  which  the  seed  came. 

Now,  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
truths  of  biology  that  all  life  comes  from 
pre-existing  life. 

But  what  does  it  mean  to  be  alive? 
No  one  knows  the  complete  answer  to  the 
question.  But  this  we  do  know,  that 
every  living  thing  continually  takes  in 
and  gives  off  oxygen.  This  process,  never 
ceases  in  living  matter ;  we  call  it  res¬ 
piration. 

But,  when  we  (and  plants)  respire, 
the  oxygen  unites  with  living  tissue  and 
consumes  it.  That  is  why  we  need  to 
continue  eating,  even  after  we  have  at¬ 
tained  our  growth.  We  must  supply  ma¬ 
terial  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  is 
destroyed  by  respiration.  By  the  magic 
touch  of  protoplasm,  non-living  food  can 
be  converted  into  living  matter. 

It  requires  only  a  little  thought  on 
anyone’s  part  to  see  that,  if  a  tiny  em¬ 
bryo  plant  such,  for  example,  as  a  grain 
of  wheat  contains,  is  continually  losing 
its  substance  by  respiration,  and  if  no 
new  substance  is  being  taken  in  as  nour¬ 
ishment,  the  seed  will,  in  time,  have  all 
its  living  substance  oxidized.  When  this 
results  the  seed  will  be  dead  and  no  long¬ 
er  capable  of  germination. 

Some  seeds  respire  more  rapidly  than 
others,  even  under  the  same  conditions, 
and  so  some  seeds  are  useless  for  plant¬ 
ing  after  one  year  or  less ;  others  will 
remain  viable  for  several  years.  Seeds 
of  certain  species  of  pine  trees  have 
been  found  to  germinate  after  remaining 
stored  in  the  pine  cone  for  30  years.  But 
how  long  will  a  seed  remain  alive? 

In  the  Fall  of  1879  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal, 
then  a  young  man  in  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  started  an  experiment 
to  find  the  answer  to  this  question.  He 
selected  50  seeds  of  23  different  kinds  of 
plants  and  buried  them  in  moist  sand  in 
bottles  in  a  sandy  knoll.  At  the  end  of 
5,  10,  15,  20  and  25  years  sets  of  these 


in  England  carried  news  items  that  oats 
removed  from  a  mummy  case  known  to 
be  2,600  years  old  had  germinated.  This 
mummy,  in  an  unopened  case,  had  been 
presented  by  Khedive  Ismail  to  John 
(Rob  Roy)  Macgregor.  The  case  was 
opened  in  England  in  the  presence  of  re¬ 
liable  witnesses  and  four  oats  were  found 
among  considerable  dust  at  the  bottom 
of  the  case.  All  four  seeds  readily 
germinated,  two  of  them  producing  plants 
that  bore  fruit — that  is,  other  oat  grains. 

When  the  matter  was  carefully  in¬ 
vestigated  it  was  ascertained  that  this 
Khedive  had  stored  numerous  mummy 
cases  in  the  palace  stables  near  the  oats 
used  to  'feed  the  horses.  It  was  his  cus¬ 
tom  to  present  mummies  as  gifts  to  his 
more  distinguished  visitors.  The  rough 
handling,  aided  by  the  dry  air  of  the 
stables,  developed  cracks  in  the  cases  or 
caused  the  clay  inserted  between  the  two 
halves  to  break,  and  fresh  oats  filtered  in. 
Twelve  is  a  favorite  number  of  seeds  to 
be  designated  in  these  mummy  stories. 

There  was  also  a  story  to  the  effect 
that  12  morning-glory  seeds  found  In 
the  hand  of  the  mummy  of  a  young 
Egyptian  girl  were  brought  to  England, 
and  though  said  to  be  5,000  years  old 
the  seeds  all  germinated,  the  plants  bear¬ 
ing  blue  morning-glories  resembling  a 
tiny  Egyptian  face !  According  to  an¬ 
other  version  the  seeds  were  sweet  peas. 
The  “mummy  pea”  story  is  also  a  classic. 

In  1863  the  Presse  Pcientifique  des 
Deux  Mondes  gave  an  account  of  experi¬ 
ments  by  Figari  Bey,  in  which  it  was 
demonstrated  that  wheat  and  barley 
found  in  ancient  Egyptian  tombs  and 
purporting  to  be  nearly  3,000  years  old 
could  not  be  made  to  germinate.  Evi¬ 
dence  was  obtained  in  this  case  also  that 
grains  of  so-called  mummy  wheat  that 
did  germinate  were  modern  grains  that 
had  by  accident,  or  otherwise,  got  into 
the  seed  bed. 

Notwithstanding  the  inherent  improb¬ 
ability  and  the  experimental  evidence 
against  the  germination  of  seeds  several 
hundred  or  several  thousand  years  old. 
there  are  still  people  who  prefer  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  myth. 


Fifty  Dutch  farmers  have  come  to 
America  to  escape  taxation.  Ah.  they  lit¬ 
tle  know  ! — New  York  Evening  Mail. 


Potash  pays — on  “dollar  wheat!” 


NEW  York  State  raised 
8,678,000  bushels  of 
winter  wheat  last  season,  an 
average  of  19H  bushels  per 
acre.  Were  you  above  or 
below  the  average  ? 

With  “dollar  wheat,”  you  must 
increase  the  yield-per-acre  if  you 
are  to  make  a  profit.  Don’t 
worry  about  the  wheat  market — 
it  is  not  the  price  but  the  yield  that 
counts;  it  costs  just  as  much  to 
raise  a  small  crop  as  it  does  a 
large  one.  A  few  bushels  more 
from  each  acre  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  profit  and  loss. 

Wheat  is  one  of  th  e  most  profit¬ 
able  crops  to  fertilize,  because 
a  small  increased  yield  not  only 
pays  for  the  fertilizer  but  leaves 
a  real  profit. 

A  fertilizer  containing  a  high 
unit  of  potash 
will  pay  even 
with  wheat  at 
a  dollar.  A 
common  win¬ 
ter  wheat  for¬ 
mula  is3- 10-2)4  • 

A  recent  series 
of  experiments 
proved  that  it 
was  very  profit¬ 
able  to  increase 
the  potash  in 
this  formula. 


The  results  were  : 

300  lbs.  of  3-10-2^^  to  the 
acre  produced  24  bushels. 

300  lbs.  of  3-10-5  to  the  acre 
produced  31  bushels. 

This  shows  a  positive  increased 
yield  of  7  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Even  at  80c  these  7  bushels  are 
worth  $5.60,  but  the  2)4  additional 
units  of  potash  cost  only  6 oc,  mak¬ 
ing  a  net  profit  created  by  the  ad¬ 
ditional  potash  of  $5. 00  per  acre. 

Buy  mixed  fertilizer,  but  be 
sure  the  potash  unit  is  high.  Pot - 
ash  Pays.  It  not  only  lengthens 
the  head  and  makes  plump,  hard 
grain  that  does  not  shrink  in  dry¬ 
ing,  but  it  will  help  you  get  a 
good  stand  of  clover  or  grass. 

German  Potash  is  plentiful 
now.  You  can  get  it  if  you  want  it. 

Your  dealer  has  Genuine  Ger¬ 
man  potash  in  stock,  either  in  the 
form  of  mixed  fertilizer  or  in  200 
pound  sacks.  Should  he  be  tem¬ 
porarily  out  of  it,  write  us  and 
we  will  tell  you  how  and  where 
to  get  it  in  the  grade  you  wish. 

Since  May  1, 1923,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  German  Potash,  formerly 
managed  in  this  country  by  the 
German  Kali  Works  and  the 
Potash  Syndicate,  has  been  con¬ 
trolled  by  the 

POTASH  IMPORTING  COR¬ 
PORATION  OF  AMERICA 

NEW  YORK 
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Genuine  German 
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Organized  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK 


By  JOHN  J 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


. DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  pr.  ved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


We  all  know  wliat  candidates  stand  for  before  elec¬ 
tion  ;  but  afterwards — well,  they  sometimes  don’t  stand. 
If  I  know  a  good  man  or  think  he  is  straight  I  vote 
for  him.  But  for  the  many  we  do  not  know,  we  may 
have  to  go  it  blind.  a.  o.  s. 

THAT  is  a  lump  of  cold  truth,  and  it  represents 
the  condition  in  which  many  excellent  men  find 
themselves  when  they  come  to  cast  a  ballot.  How 
are  we  to  know  that  our  candidate  will  stand  with¬ 
out  hitching?  One  trouble  is  that  many  of  us  vote, 
elect  a  candidate  and  then  forget  all  about  it  until 
we  find  something  wrong.  We  would  do  better  to 
elect  a  man  and  then  stand  right  by  him,  or  stand 
over  him,  as  the  case  demands. 

‘k 

On  page  1024  I  noticed  a  clipping  from  a  paper 
published  in  the  youth,  aud  like  your  comment  on  same, 
in  which  you  praise  the  judge  who  fined  an  intoxicated 
driver  of  an  auto  $125.  You  speak  of  Judge  Hartman 
moving  to  New  York  and  handing  out  justice.  Why 
so.  when  we  have  a  judge  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  (Judge 
Brady),  who  hands  it  out:  daily  to  all  violators?  I 
am  enclosing  a  clipping  showing  where  he  “soaked” 
a  violator  for  the  same  offense  as  Hartman  had  before 
him  $250.  M.  F.  mc. 

THE  clipping  tells  how  11  traffic  violators  were 
lined  $.“70.  Charles  Warner  paid  the  heaviest 
line — $250  for  driving  his  car  while  intoxicated. 
Others  were  lined  $25  for  speeding.  That  is  good 
work  by  Judge  Brady.  There  are  men,  however,  to 
whom  a  $250  fine  would  be  a  light  punishment.  We 
like  Judge  Hartman’s  plan  of  holding  up  the  license 
for  a  year.  That  is  the  punishment  these  speed 
hounds  fear.  Make  them  walk  or  go  as  a  passenger. 
It  is  reported  that  Judge  Farrell  of  Goshen,  N.  Y., 
collected  $1,275  in  two  days  (including  Sunday)  for 
reckless  driving  of  cars. 

* 

THE  new  President,  Calvin  Coolidge,  suddenly 
pushed  iuto  office,  with  no  real  chance  for 
preparation,  faces  a  great  and  trying  task.  He  de¬ 
serves  the  sympathy  of  the  American  people.  They 
should  withhold  criticism  until  he  has  a  fair  chance 
to  develop  a  policy.  He  faces  a  more  complicated 
situation  even  than  that  which  confronted  Lincoln 
when  he  took  office.  Europe  is  in  a  turmoil.  Ger¬ 
many  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  or  revolution, 
France  angry  and  sullen,  Russia  an  enigma,  and  all 
the  smaller  nations  poverty-stricken  aud  discour¬ 
aged.  Our  foreign  relations  require  the  most  del¬ 
icate  handling,  for  Europe  is  looking  to  us  for  help. 
In  this  country  a  great  coal  strike  now  seems  im¬ 
minent,  the  enforcement  of  the  Prohibition  law  has 
raised  a  serious  problem,  and  low  prices  for  wheat 
and  hogs  have  caused  an  industrial  crisis  among 
Western  farmers,  so  that  Coolidge  receives  as  an 
undesirable  inheritance  a  legacy  of  trouble  and  dis¬ 
content  both  in  tlie  nation  and  in  liis  own  party.  It 
i* *  a  hard  situation — one  that  would  test  the  char¬ 
acter  and  patience  of  the  strongest  man.  The  Vice- 
president  is  usually  like  a  man  hidden  in  some  deep 
pit.  He  has  no  chance  to  show  his  quality — he  is 
usually  regarded  as  a  necessary  ornament,  and  lie 
usually  lives  up  to  the  title.  Thus  little  is  known 
of  the  new  President  outside  of  his  record  as  State 
Senator  and  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  That  rec¬ 
ord  is  clean  and  strong.  One  thing  greatly  in  his 
favor  is  that  Coolidge  is  a  farm-raised  boy  who  has 
been  compelled  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world. 
Anyone  who  was  “brought  up”  on  a  rough  New 
England  farm  will  realize  that  the  schooling  re¬ 
ceived  there  will  lit  a  man  to  enter  the  academy  of 
hard  knocks,  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  Coolidge 
will  have  a  full  course  in  that  academy.  We  believe 
he  will  rise  to  the  occasion  and  show  a  character 
and  strength  which  will  surprise  the  country.  In 
any  event  he  deserves  a  fair  chance  to  make  good. 


THE  other  day  we  tried  to  secure  a  supply  of 
coal.  There  was  a  limited  amount  for  sale  at 
$12.25  per  ton.  Considering  the  nature  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  mines,  the  necessity  of  coal  as  a 
natural  fuel  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  human 
needs  we  regard  such  a  price  and  the  difficulty  in 
gettiug  the  fuel  as  little  better  than  the  exaction  of 
highway  robbery.  It  should  not  cost  any  such  money 
to  mine,  handle  and  sell  a  ton  of  coal.  Yet  here  we 
are  threatened  with  even  higher  prices  and  a  harder 
pinch  through  a  new  quarrel  over  wages  between 
miners  aud  operators!  The  late  Joseph  Pulitzer 
was  said  to  have  an  effective  way  of  settling  dis¬ 
putes  among  his  workers.  When  two  heads  of  de¬ 
partments  could  not  agree,  and  came  to  him  with 
their  quarrel,  he  discharged  them  both.  His  theory 
was  that  they  could  not  properly  serve  their  larger 
interests  while  they  quarreled  over  personal  ad¬ 
vantage.  We  have  come  to  the  point  where  we 
would  like  to  see  about  tlie  same  plan  applied  in 
the  case  of  a  coal  strike.  The  national  duty  of  both 
sides  is  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  the  public.  That 
is  their  larger  interest.  If  they  drop  that  to  serve 
their  personal  ends,  after  a  fair  offer  of  settlement 
fire  them  both !  Let  the  public  interest  come  first. 

* 

T  F  New  England  is  to  maintain  her  place  in  in- 
*  dustrial  life  her  people  must  produce  more  of 
their  own  bread  and  meat.  When  the  Great  War 
broke  out  the  New  England  iStates  were  producing 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  meat  their  people  con¬ 
sumed.  The  balance  was  being  transported  at  high 
cost  over  1,000  miles.  The  proportion  of  the  home 
■supply  is  but  little  greater  now,  while  the  cost  of 
bringing  in  meat  is  larger  than  ever.  The  future 
of  New  England  manufacturing  will  not  depend 
alone  on  water  power,  workmen,  skill  or  location. 
The  question  of  cheap  food  for  workmen  must  be 
considered.  The  section  lias  already  lost  several 
great  lines  of  manufacturing  because  the  West,  be¬ 
ing  nearer  the  farms  where  wheat  is  grown  and 
meat  is  produced,  can  offer  cheaper  bread  and  meat. 
The  ham  or  'beef  sandwich  will  be  the  deciding  fac¬ 
tor  in  determining  the  future  of  New  England.  Her 
farmers  are  the  men  to  save  the  section  rather  than 
the  bankers  and  manufacturers.  There  are  millions 
of  acres,  now  practically  abandoned,  where  beef  cat¬ 
tle,  hogs  and  sheep  can  be  fattened  at  a  profit-.  It 
would  mean  a  change  in  methods  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  crops  like  Sweet  clover,  rape  and  Soy 
beans,  but  that  would  be  all  to  the  advantage  of 
New  England  farming.  A  few  men  are  working  out 
the  plan  in  a  small  way  and  others  will  follow. 
Local  packing  houses  will  be  part  of  the  plan  and 
leading  men  of  New  England  cannot  do  more  for 
their  section  than  by  helping  on  the  idea  of  increased 
meat  production. 

* 

When  I  used  to  read  your  articles  about  commuters 
I  took  for  granted  that  the  species  belonged  to  the 
environs  of  New  YTork  or  other  large  cities.  I  believe 
this  could  have  been  a  fair  statement  a  short  time  back, 
but  it  no  longer  holds,  for  today,  we  are  getting  them 
thick  and  plenty  right  here  in  the  open  country.  Every 
macadam  road  and  some  dirt  roads  have  become  avenues 
over  which  we  see  farmers  in  increasing  numbers  who 
motor  to  town  in  search  of  employment  which  yields 
higher  returns.  j.  b.  d. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N  Y. 

S  readers  will  testify,  we  have  for  years  pictured 
this  shifting  of  population  through  the  growth 
of  a  commuter  class.  It  is  growing  rapidly.  The 
old  theory  was  that  improved  roads  and  transporta¬ 
tion  would  draw  the  country  into  the  town  and  city. 
Few  seemed  to  realize  that  the  improved  roads  might 
draw  the  city  into  the  open  country.  Yet  that  is 
what  is  now  likely  to  happen.  The  cheap  car  and 
the  smooth  road  will  enable  the  workman  to  live 
in  the  open  country  and  travel  to  and  fro  from  his 
work.  That  began  years  ago  in  New  England,  and 
the  habit  is  spreading.  We  think  the  towns  will 
become  more  and  more  places  for  business  and  manu¬ 
facturing  with  a  large  share  of  the  workers  living 
outside.  This  is  the  first  step  toward  the  breaking 
up  of  the  big  cities.  It  will  mean  a  greater  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  country,  for  as  transportation  is 
developed  people  will  go  farther  and  farther  back 
for  homes.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  good  move.  It 
means  that  more  and  more  of  city  earnings  will  be 
distributed  in  the  country. 

% 

A  DRIVE  along  Lake  Erie  through  the  New 
York  grape  belt  last  week  revealed  a  disas¬ 
trous  drought.  We  thought  it  was  dry  in  Northern 
New  Jersey,  but  we  seem  fairly  well  watered  com¬ 
pared  with  the  dusty  Sahara  which  stretches  for 
miles  back  from  the  lake  shore.  The  dust  lay  thickly 
over  everything.  To  ,an  outsider  it  seemed  impossible 
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that  grapes  can  grow  in  such  a  drought,  yet  many 
vineyards,  well  cared  for,  looked  green  and  thrifty, 
and  will  yield  fair  crops.  There  are  of  course 
neglected  vineyards  which  are  barren  and  desolate. 
The  people  show  surprisingly  good  temper  and  hope¬ 
ful  spirit  in  the  face  of  these  drought  afflictions. 
This  .is  a  great  section  for  automobile  parties — cars 
run  along  these  dusty  roads  in  a  stream,  and  they 
affect  the  water  supply.  We  saw  several  signs  like 
the  following:  “Please  don’t  ask  us  for  water,” 
or  “Water  10  cents  a  bucket!”  It  hurts  these  hos¬ 
pitable  people  to  realize  that  the  well  has  run  dry. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  divide  at  the  top 
of  which  Mayville  is  planted  the  evidences  of  drought 
were  everywhere.  Yet  as  we  passed  down  the  East¬ 
ern  side  the  situation  was  better,  and  the  soil  and 
the  crops  showed  that  rain  had  fallen.  There  was 
not  enought  of  it  to  satisfy  the  thirsty  earth,  but 
it  had  a  fair  drink  at  least. 

* 

AN  English  report  shows  that  British  farmers 
are  having  about  the  same  trouble  as  our  own. 
The  difference  between  the  price  of  apples  at  the 
orchard  and  in  the  retail  store  was  344  per  cent. 
That  seems  to  mean  that  where  the  farmer  received 
one  dollar  the  consumer  paid  $4.40.  On  the  average 
there  were  six  “intermedians”  between  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer.  This  means  middlemen,  large 
and  small,  each  with  a  hand  in  the  bag.  In  some 
cases  there  were  16  to  20  “links”  in  this  chain ! 
About  all  the  report  suggests  is  co-operat’ve  market¬ 
ing  and  increased  credits  to  farmers.  Probably  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  as  here,  the  general 
theory  is  that  paid  government  agents  must  do  this 
work  for  farmers — thus  creating  more  expensive 
jobs.  “Do  it  yourself  /”  Thousands  of  farmers  are 
doing  it  already  at  roadside  markets  and  retail 
stores.  They  must  apply  the  same  principles  to 
larger  enterprises. 

* 

ALL  through  Eastern  New  York  and  Northern 
New  Jersey  this  season  has  witnessed  the 
worst  drought  known  in  years.  We  have  had  some¬ 
thing  of  a  “run”  of  wet  seasons  for  several  years, 
and  many  farmers  expected  another  this  year.  There 
have  been  a  few  scattered  showers,  but  in  our  own 
section  no  satisfactory  rain  for  nearly  three  months. 
On  the  lighter  soils  the  effect  is  disastrous.  There 
has  been  a  fair  hay  crop,  for  tlie  May  rains  started 
the  grass  well,  but  potatoes,  vegetables  and  fruit 
have  been  badly  cut  Pastures  are  poor,  and  tlie 
milk  supply  is  failing.  Thus  far,  with  us  prices 
for  farm  products  have  ruled  a  little  better  than 
last  year,  -but  not  enough  higher  thus  far  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  lower  yields  of  crops.  The  smaller 
growers  who  control  irrigating  plants  are  having  a 
harvest  this  year.  In  New  England  we  find  the 
situation  much  better.  There  has  been  more  rain 
generally  in  that  section,  with  crops  and  prices 
both  good. 

Us 

EY.  GEORGE  B.  GILBERT  (the  Pastoral  Par¬ 
son)  known  to  all  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
considering  a  trip  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  in  November. 
He  wants  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
try  Life  Commission.  It  would  be  good  if  he  could 
talk  his  way  there  and  back.  We  have  no  doubt 
there  are  dozens  of  places  along  the  way  where  the 
people  would  like  to  see  and  bear  Mr.  Gilbert.  He 
has  a  real  message  to  deliver.  He  can  bring  the 
problem  of  the  rural  church  right  home  to  people 
who  need  to  study  it.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  interested  in 
this  because  it  will  be  quite  like  sending  one  of  the 
family  out  to  talk  to  our  friends  in  distant  places. 
If  any  of  our  people  care  to  make  arrangements  to 
have  Mr.  Gilbert  visit  their  town  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  hear  from  them. 


Brevities 

Now  we  are  told  of  the  stingless  bee.  Is  a  bee 
safe  without  a  weapon? 

People  in  Maine  write  that  they  found  a  good  fire 
very  comfortable  through  July !  The  only  fire  some 
of  us  wanted  during  that  month  was  what  went  into  a 
fireless  cooker. 

The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  shows  that  when  an 
acre  of  green  corn  is  put  into  the  silo  it  has  more  than 
twice  the  feeding  value  of  that  some  corn  cured  and 
fed  as  dry  fodder.  Also — with  Alfalfa  hay  at  $15  per 
ton.  Timothy  hay  is  worth  only  86  cents  for  feeding 
milk  cows! 

There  have  been  two  months  of  dry  weather.  Not 
even  a  shower.  The  crops  are  burning  up.  Just  as  you 
go  to  bed  you  look  out  the  kitchen  door  and  find  the 
rain  falling  like  a  fine  gentle  spray.  The  sky  is  dark. 
You  go  to  bed  feeling  that  after  all  this  is  a  pretty  good 
world.  In  the  morning  the  sun  comes  blazing  once 
more.  You  go  out  to  find  it  was  only  a  passing  shower. 
You  would  hardly  know  there  had  been  a  drop  of  rain. 
Well,  it  requires  some  philosophy  to  smile  and  refrain 
from  scolding  the  children. 
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Canvas  Exhibit  of  the  Dairy  Industry 

ONE  of  the  great  exhibits  at  the  National  Dairy- 
Exposition,  which  will  be  held  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  October  5-13,  will  be  a  huge  canvas  showing 
the  progress  of  the  dairy  industry  in  United  States. 
This  immense  picture  will  occupy  a  Avail  space  of 
400  by  16  feet  and  will  picture  the  growth  of  dairy¬ 
ing  from  the  almost  primitive  methods  of  the  past 
to  the  modern  and  efficient  methods  of  the  pres¬ 
ent.  This  great  picture  will  form  the  background 
of  an  exhibit  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  has  been  prepared  by  Charles  A. 
Corwin,  a  celebrated  landscape  painter,  who  has 
prepared  many  striking  pictures.  The  picture  on 
our  first  page  this  Aveek  sIioavs  a  section  of  this 
mammoth  painting  and  all  Avho  attend  the  big  ex¬ 
position  will  be  more  than  interested  in  studying 
this  great  work  of  art. 


More  About  the  New  School  Bill 

THERE  is  no  denying  the  great  interest  in-  the 
proposed  neAV  school  bill.  Wherever  Ave  go  we 
find  rural  people  talking  about  it.  There  have  been 
so  many  questions  about  the  Committee  of  Twenty- 
one  that  we  will  try  to  answer  a  feAV  of  them  this 
week. 

“Is  it  true  that  the  members  of  this  committee 
favored  the  old  township  laAv?” 

We  have  heard  from  one  member  avIio  says  he  op¬ 
posed  the  laAv.  We  understand  the  other  20  faAmred 
it. 

“Were  they  selected  because  they  did  favor  that 
plan?” 

We  don’t  know  about  that,  but  it  looks  as  if  a 
group  of  men  and  women  Avith  definite  ideas  on  that 
point  organized  for  a  definite  purpose. 

“What  became  of  the  $75,000  which  they  are  said 
to  liaA-e  spent?” 

Nobody  seems  to  know.  We  assume  that  most  of 
it  Avas  spent  by  the  various  experts  avIio  conducted 
the  rural  survey. 

“Were  those  experts  personally  familiar  with 
conditions  in  rural  districts  of  NeAV  York?” 

No.  They  were  for  the  most  part  from  distant 
States  or  large  cities,  where  conditions  are  entirely 
different  from  ours. 

“Do  you  think  this  survey  was  necessary,  or  that 
it  Avas  worth  what  it  cost?” 

Very  doubtful  indeed.  Most  of  the  facts  Avere  re¬ 
ported  during  the  discussion  of  the  old  township 
school  laAv.  We  do  not  think  that  much  Aralue  was 
added  by  this  expensive  suiwey. 

“What  do  you  consider  a  fair  criticism  of  the 
committee’s  Avork?” 

There  are  several  criticisms  which  may  fairly  be 
made.  The  general  opinion  among  most  farmers 
seems  to  be  that  the  committee  started  out  and  con¬ 
tinued  AA”ith  the  determination  to  make  radical 
changes  in  the  laAv.  The  various  reports  seem  to 
admit  that  under  our  present  system  there  are 
some  excellent  district  schools,  some  passable  and 
some  that  are  bad.  One  would  think  that  in  a 
perfectly  fair  investigation  the  first  thought  Avould 
be  to  find  Avhy  some  schools  are  good  and  others 
are  bad  and,  having  found  the  reason  for  this  differ¬ 
ence,  seek  to  improve  the  poorer  schools  as  may  be 
done  under  the  present  law.  We  find  little  or  no 
suggestion  of  that  sort.  We  have  asked  several 
supporters  of  the  proposed  new  law  if  they  ever 
tried  personally  to  improve  the  school  in  their  home 
district.  They  say  “No !  We  do  not  propose  to  try. 
We  Avant  this  new  law  because  it  will  ultimately 
take  the  school  control  out  of  the  hands  of  our  local 
people.” 

“Do  members  of  the  committee  go  as  far  as  that?” 
Not  to  our  knowledge,  but  some  of  them  act  that 
Avay.  The  people  Ave  mention  are  advocates  of  the 
new  law  because  they  see  that  it  will  finally  con¬ 
centrate  poAver  over  schools  in  the  hands  of  a  feAV 
officials.  Under  the  law,  rules  may  be  adopted 
which  Avould  group  these  officials  into  classes  and 
prevent  persons  Avithout  a  certain  stamp  or  brand 
from  serving. 

“Do  you  think  it  possible  to  improve  our  rural 
schools  under  the  present  laAv?” 

Yes,  with  some  more  amendments  we  think  an 
improvement  can  be  made.  Under  present  condi¬ 
tions  we  think  it  a  mistake  to  make  this  radical 
and  startling  change  all  at  once. 

“But  the  committee  seems  to  claim  that  with  the 
passage  of  this  law  there  will  be  an  immediate  and 
permanent  improvement  in  rural  schools.” 

Hoav  do  they  know?  The  whole  thing  is  an  ex¬ 
periment — an  expensive  one  at  that.  It  is  the  most 
radical  change  in  school  government  ever  suggested 
in  this  State,  and  will  cost  the  taxpayers  great  sums 


of  money  to  try  the  experiment.  It  should  not  be 
forced  upon  the  entire  State  without  first  giving 
it  a  trial.  Why  Avill  the  committee  not  suggest  that 
the  adoption  of  this  community  unit  scheme  be  made 
optional?  Let  it  be  put  to  a  popular  vote  by  coun¬ 
ties  before  adoption.  Thus  if  any  counties  want  to 
try  it  let  them  do  so  and  experiment  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  rest  of  the  State?  Why  try  to  force  a 
radical  and  expensive  experiment  upon  unwilling 
people? 


New  Milk  Prices 

AST  month,  when  the  making  of  prices  for  Au¬ 
gust  milk  Avas  under  consideration,  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Co-operative  Association  and  the  Non¬ 
pooling  Dairymen’s  Co-operative  Association  re¬ 
served  the  right  to  advance  the  pid.ce  for  the  last 
half  of  the  month.  The  Sheffield  Farms  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  we  understand,  deferred  the  fixing  of  Au¬ 
gust  piace  for  a  subsequent  meeting.  The  Eastern 
States  Milk  Producers  also  continued  its  platform 
price  for  pasteurized  milk  on  platform  in  NeAV  York 
of  $2.90  per  can  which  Avas  in  effect  since  June  1. 
This  netted  producers  an  average  of  $2.09  for  3  per 
cent  milk  Avhile  some  of  the  plants  paid  as  high 
as  $2.30. 

Recently  Ave  understand  the  committees  represent¬ 
ing  the  League  pool  and  the  New  York  Conference 
Board  agreed  that  conditions  justified  an  increase, 
and  Class  1  was  advanced  30  cents  per  100  lbs., 
from  $2.43  to  $2.73,  effective  from  August  16  for 
remainder  of  the  month.  No  changes  were  made  in 
the  other  classes. 

Other  groups  have  not  reported  their  readjust¬ 
ment  of  prices  at  the  time  of  this  Avriting. 


Less  Beer  and  More  Milk 

E  ai’e  interested  in  the  industrial  effect  of 
Prohibition  as  it  effects  the  consumption  of 
milk.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  Boston,  and  Ave  Avould  like  to  ask 
if  any  of  our  readers  have  noticed  anything  of  the 
same  l-esults  in  other  localities : 

Many  Avill  recall  those  daily  processions  of  working¬ 
men,  a  few  years  ago,  every  noon  toward  the  nearest 
saloons.  The  men,  of  course,  were  after  beer  to  go 
with  their  luncheons.  Today,  if  Boston  laborers  are 
typical  of  those  the  country  over— -and  there  is  no  rea- 
son  to  suppose  they  are  not — a  change  in  the  luncheon 
beverage  has  taken  place  which  offers  material  for 
thought  on  the  part  of  economists,  sociologists  and 
politicians.  'When  the  noon  pause  from  labor  comes, 
that  is  to  say,  the  workers  now  invade  the  nearby 
groceries,  delicatessen  stores,  etc.,  in  search  of — milk. 
Indeed,  the  amount  of  milk  thus  used  must  be  enormous, 
if  recently  published  statistics  are  any  guide.  And  in 
all  due  reason  they  certainly  should  be. 

Thus,  Boston’s  milk  figures  show  such  a  great  in¬ 
crease  this  year  that  all  previous  records  for  milk  con¬ 
sumption  in  June  were  broken,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  research  department  of  the  New  England  Milk 
Producers’  Association.  The  combined  sales  of  the  five 
largest  dealers  in  the  city,  says  this  report,  totalled 
25.600,000  pounds  during  that  month.  This  is  2.000,- 
000  pounds  more  than  was  reported  in  May  and  1,- 
700,000  more  than  in  June,  1922. 

Milk  production  in  June  more  than  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  in  demand,  and  a  new  record  for  the 
amount  of  milk  sold  by  farmers  was  also  made.  Re¬ 
ports  from  the  five  largest  dealers  showed  that  the 
total  purchases  for  the  month  were  58,000,000  pounds, 
as  compared  with  54,000,000  pounds  in  May  and  49,- 
000,000  in  June,  1922.  The  same  farmers,  approxi¬ 
mately,  sold  9,000,000  more  pounds  of  milk  in  June, 
1923,  that  they  did  in  June,  1922.  They  sold  4,000,- 
000  more  pounds  in  June  of  this  year  than  they  did 
in  May. 

Another  striking  illustration  of  the  advance  of  milk 
in  substitution  for  beer  is  furnished  in  the  conversion 
of  a  brewery,  long  idle  in  Roxbury,  into  a  modern  milk 
distributing  plant.  The  benefit  to  the  workers  and  their 
wives  and  children  indicated  in  these  changes  is  al¬ 
most  beyond  computation. 


Foreclosure  By  a  Federal  Land  Bank 

WE  A\rant  to  have  our  readers  undei’stand 
clearly  all  about  the  Federal  Farm  Land 
banking  system.  Not  long  ago  Ave  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  a  reader  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
Very  likely  there  are  others  in  much  the  same  situa¬ 
tion,  and  readers  will  Avant  to  knoAV  Avhat  position 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  will  take  regarding  such 
a  case. 

My  next  payment  of  $60  on  mortgage  on  farm  will 
soon  be  due  at  the  Federal  Land  Bank.  Failing  health 
of  both  Avife  and  myself  is  compelling  us  to  consider  a 
change  of  occupation.  Is  there  any  way  to  the  bank 
have  farm  without  the  usual  foreclosure  procedure? 
The  interest,  taxes,  insurance,  etc.,  would  soon  amount 
to  all  the  extra  money,  above  mortgage,  to  be  had  by 
waiting  to  sell  farm.  It  would  probably  take  some 
time,  as  there  is  no  call  for  farms  in  this  section  at 
present.  The  farm  is  well  worth  twice  the  amount  of 
mortgage,  but  we  are  alone,  and  not  able  to  carry  on. 
The  taxes  for  1922  are  not  paid,  and  this  year’s  tax 
is  due  in  November.  Am  I  entitled  to  crops  now  grow¬ 
ing  on  place,  or  can  they  take  them  for  taxes  and  in¬ 
surance?  I  have  waited  until  now  thinking  we  might 
be  able  to  make  this  payment,  but  it  seems  best  to  let 
the  farm  go. 


Of  coui’se,  the  Land  Bank  cannot  permit  bor- 
rowers  simply  to  repudiate  the  loan  Avhen  they  find 
that  through  unfortunate  experiences  they  cannot 
pay.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Land  Bank  is  to 
assist  farmers  who  need  credit,  or  avIio  find  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  a  loan  in  oi’der  to  hold  their  fanns. 
These  banks  take  into  consideration  the  present 
difficulties  through  which  farmei's  are  going,  and 
when  the  situation  justifies  it,  Ave  think  they  are 
Avilling  to  grant  an  extension  for  a  I’easonable  time, 
say  for  30  days,  for  the  payment  of  interest  and 
amortization  payments.  While  the  bank  Avould  give 
any  reasonable  help  in  that  line,  they  must,  as  a 
matter  of  business,  resort  to  legal  means  if  neces¬ 
sary  and,  of  course,  that  Avould  mean  the  process 
and  result  which  usually  follows  the  foreclosure 
of  a  mortgage  in  such  a  case.  The  best  Avay  is  for 
the  borroAA'er  to  Avrite  direct  to  the  bank,  state  his 
case  exactly  as  it  is,  and  ask  for  advice.  We  feel 
that  the  bank  will  be  reasonable  in  the  matter,  and 
give  such  help  as  they  can  but,  of  course,  a  govern¬ 
ment  institution  must  be  conducted  on  business  prin¬ 
ciples  the  same  as  any  other  similar  institution. 


Shipping  Butter  By  Parcel  Post 

[Thei-e  has  been  some  discussion  regarding  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  shipping  butter  by  mail.  Generally  speaking 
the  opinion  is  against  the  plan.  It  is  not  considered 
practical.  Nowr  and  then  we  hear  of  people  wrho  are 
able  to  ship  butter  successfully  in  this  way.  ‘Mr.  L.  W. 
English  of  Vermont  has  handled  this  business  well  and 
Ave  have  asked  him  to  give  his  experience.  Probably  a 
good  share  of  his  success  is  due  to  making  a  firm,  solid 
butter  to  begin  with,  and  cooling  it  thoroughly  before 
packing.] 

I  wish  to  state  vei'y  emphatically  that  this  form 
of  shipping  is  successful.  I  am  sending  butter  this  way 
to  people  in  New  York  City,  South  Orange  and  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.  J.,  and  several  places  in  Connecticut,  as  well 
as  to  places  in  the  States  bordering  on  Vermont,  evex-y 
week  during  the  entire  year.  I  have  sent  a  package  once 
in  two  Aveeks  for  the  past  two  years  and  more 
to  Florida.  From  July  1,  1922,  to  July  1,  1923,  I  sent 
by  parcel  post  something  like  2,000  packages  of  butter. 
Out  of  this  number  three  packages  have  been  lost,  and 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  paid  me  their  value. 
One  other  package  which  went  to  Florida  was  spoiled 
because  of  heat,  and  that  was  one  of  the  coldest  w'eeks 
we  had  last  Winter.  As  this  was  only  1  lb.,  and  covers 
the  entire  loss  I  have  had  during  the  year,  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  can  be  done  successfully. 

I  ship  most  all  of  it  in  1  lb.  prints,  and  the  amount 
to  suit  the  customer.  Most  of  the  packages  are  from 
4  to  10  lbs.,  although  I  have  a  few  1,  2  and  3  lb.  pack¬ 
ages,  and  sometimes  20  or  25  lbs.  I  want  the  butter 
thoroughly  cooled  off  before  starting.  Each  print  is 
Avrapped  in  parchment  paper  and  then  out  in  a  1  lb. 
carton.  I  use  corrugated  shipping  cases  and  then  the 
entire  package  is  well  wrapped  with  paper  and  securely 
tied  with  string  stout  enough  to  hold.  Each  package 
is  insured.  I  use  gummed  labels  (which  are  made- out 
in  advance)  on  the  packages.  I  have  a  regular  weekly 
mailing  list  of  about  30  in  the  Summer  and  45  in  the 
Avinter.  l.  av.  English. 

Vermont. 


Estimating  the  Apple  Crop 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  orchardists  are  busy 
preparing  for  the  Fall  picking  and  marketing  of  their 
apples,  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  crop,  is  of  consid¬ 
erable  value.  One  needs  to  know  Iioaa  many  barrels 
or  baskets  to  order,  how  much  equipment  to  buy  and 
how  many  hands  to  engage.  Last  year  my  estimate 
Avras  considerably  short  of  the  actual  yield,  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  a  more  intelligent  forecast  I  purchased  at 
a  sporting  goods  store  a  little  hand  counter  or  tally 
register.  On  this  little  device,  about  the  size  of  a 
watch,  one  can  register  with  his  thumb  at  a  tAVO-per- 
second  x'ate.  Armed  Avith  this  instrument  I  rode 
through  my  orchard  estimating  two  rows,  tree  by 
tree  as  I  rode  along.  Forty  acres  was  covered  in 
2%  hours  and  the  counter  was  then  passed  over  to 
an  experienced  picker,  with  instructions  to  cover  the 
same  ground  in  order  to  secure  a  check  on  my  count. 

A  separate  record  was  kept  of  each  block  or  variety. 
The  second  or  check  count  showed  a  difference  of  but 
4  per  cent  as  against  the  first  count  of  the  total  area, 
although  in  one  of  the  small  blocks  a  difference  of  20 
per  cent  was  noted. 

In  counting  two  rows  at  a  time  there  is  a  blind 
side  on  each  tree  as  one  rides  by ;  the  resultant  errors, 
however,  tend  to  counterbalance  each  other.  If  a  more 
accurate  count  is  wanted  one  can  foot  it,  taking  one 
row  at  a  time  and  walking  around  each  tree.  A  per¬ 
son  can  easily  cover  100  acres  in  a  day  if  two  rows 
are  counted. 

A  trained  picker  usually  has  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
the  number  of  bushels  a  tree  will  yield,  and  the  method 
described  above  gives  the  most  intelligent  forecast  ob¬ 
tainable  as  to  the  probable  crop.  h.  d,  m. 


Effect  of  Posting  Land 

The  report  of  the  Conservation  Commissioner  shows 
that  over  $43,000  was  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  on  account  of  penalties  collected  from 
trespassers  upon  posted  lands.  This  does  not  include 
the  sums  paid  to  the  owners  of  the  land  upon  Avhich  the 
trespass  was  committed  and  who  are  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  one-half  of  the  penalty.  I  recently  made  a  trip 
to  Rochester  and  return,  and  found  that  in  those  sec¬ 
tions  where  most  of  the  farm  lands  were  posted,  tres¬ 
passing  had  practically  ceased,  and  that  game  on  posted 
lands  was  rapidly  increasing.  If  the  farmers  can  be 
generally  induced  to  post  their  lands  it  would  be  easily 
possible  within  a  few  years  so  to  amend  the  law  that 
posting  would  not  be  required.  An  indirect  benefit  of 
posting  is  that  fruit  thieves  seldom  commit  any  depre¬ 
dations  on  posted  property,  although  they  are  still  as 
active  as  ever  on  unposted  lands,  henry,  av.  brigham. 

R.  N.-Y.  We  Avould  like  to  know  if  farmers  agree 
with  this  optimistic  report.  What  has  been  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  posting  land  in  your  part  of  the  State? 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

The  only  task  that  of  you  we  ask 

Is  to  do  your  part  with  all  your  heart. 

Drawn  by  William  Smith  (1G  Years),  New  York 


Memory  Verse 

to  A  WATERFOWL 
Whither,  midst  falling  dew, 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last 
steps  of  day. 

Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou 
pursue 

Thy  solitary  way? 

Vainly  the  fowler’s  eye 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do 
thee  wrong, 

As,  darkly  seen  against  the  crimson  sky, 
Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek’st  thou  the  plashy  brink 

Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 
On  the  chafed  ocean-side? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 

Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless 
coast — 

The  desert  and  illimitable  air — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 

At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmos¬ 
phere, 

Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 
Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end ; 

Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  Summer  home, 
and  rest, 

And  scream  among  thy  fellows ;  reeds 
shall  bend, 

Soon,  o’er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou’rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 

Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form ;  yet  on 
my  heart 

Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast 
given, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone. 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy 
certain  flight, 

In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

— By  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 


This  is  the  poem  which  answers  the 
Poem  Puzzle  given  by  Edith  Beeman  last 
month.  Many  readers  were  able  to  name 
the  title  and  author,  and  some  spoke  of 
learning  the  poem  in  school.  Now  you 
all  have  it  to  copy  in  your  note  books  or 
to  commit  to  memory.  The  habit  of 
learning  some  good  poetry  by  heart  is  a 
fine  one  for  boys  and  girls  to  form.  There 
are  many  beautiful  poems  which  are 
neither  long,  nor  difficult  to  understand, 
and  which  have  become  so  famous  that 
every  well-educated  person  is  familiar 
with  them  and  can  quote  from  them.  The 
easiest  time  to  learn  them  is  when  we  are 


young,  and  they  are  not  easily  forgotten 
as  long  as  we  live.  Such  a  poem  is  this 
one  of  William  Cullen  Bryant’s. 

Several  readers  tried  their  hand  at 
illustrating  the  poem  with  very  good  suc¬ 
cess,  and  I  have  chosen  one  drawing  to 
print.  One  girl  sent  a  drawing  of  Bryant, 
as  you  will  see,  which  gives  a  general 
idea  of  how  the  great  poet  looked.  Others 
made  comments  on  the  poem,  or  told  of 
the  author’s  life,  and  several  of  these 
letters  are  given  below. 

^  In  answer  to  the  poem  puzzle  sent  by 
Edith  Beeman  of  Connecticut,  I  would 
say  this:  The  title  of  the  poem  is  “To 
a  Waterfowl,”  and  the  author  of  it  is 
William  Cullen  Bryant. 

Bryant,  the  author  of  the  above-named 
poem,  was  the  first  great  American  'poet. 


Like  Cooper,  the  novelist,  he  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  nature.  One  of  his  chief  delights 
was  to  roam  in  pathless  woods,  to  saunter 
tip  and  down  fields,  and  to  be  sportsman¬ 
like  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  His 
delight  in  outdoor  life  and  all  its  beauties 
mingled  with  his  profound  literary  talent, 
poetical  in  particular,  made  him  a  poet 
of  extraordinary  quality.  The  father  of 
Bryant,  a  lover  of  good  books,  cultivated 
this  immense  literary  talent  in  his  son. 
So  when  he  could  not  have  other  boys  for 
companions,  Bryant  supplemented  books. 
In  that  way  he  trained  himself  for  po¬ 
etical  work.  It  is  said  thdt  so  immensely 
desirous  was  he  to  become  famous  that 
he  started  out  at  an  early  age.  When 
eight  years  old,  he  wrote  “The  Embargo,” 
a  poem  that  was  published.  At  seventeen, 
he  wrote  “Thanatopsis.”  In  some  re¬ 
spects  this  poem  is  considered  his  master¬ 
piece,  and  has  been  pronounced  “the  best 
poem  ever  written  by  so  young  a  man.” 
When  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  while 
climbing  a  hill,  he  saw  a  waterfowl  “dark¬ 
ly  painted  on  a  crimson  sky.”  That  very 
night  he  wrote  one  of  his  most  famous 
poems,  “To  a  Waterfowl.” 

New  York.  cordon  hornbeck. 


William  Cullen  Bryant  was  born  in 
Cummington,  Massachusetts.  November 
3,  1794.  He  was  a  remarkable  child 
from  birth.  He  prepared  for  law  and 
began  its  practice,  but  turned  from  law 
to  literature  and  journalism.  For  many 
years  he  was  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

“To  a  Waterfowl”  followed  not  long 
after  “Thanatopsis.”  Bryant  was  very 
fond  of  nature  studies.  “An  Inscription 
Upon  Entrance  to  a  Wood”  is  another  of 
his  earlier  poems.  Among  his  other  poems 
are  “The  Yellow  Violet.”  “To  the  Fringed 
Gentian.”  “The  Planting  of  the  Apple 
Tree.”  “Robert  of  Lincoln,”  “Return  of 
the  Birds”  and  “To  a  Mosquito.” 

Bryant  lived  for  many  years  in  Roslyn. 
Long  Island,  and  in  the  cemetery  there 
his  remains  were  placed  at  rest.  He  was 


stricken  down  just  after  delivering  an 
address  in  Central  Park,  New  York  City, 
and  died  from  the  effects  of  the  stroke, 
•Tune  12,  1878.  eyelyn  haskell. 

Massachusetts.  (13  years). 


__ William  Cullen  Bryant  was  born  in 
1794  in  a  log  farmhouse  in  Massachus¬ 
etts.  His  father  was  a  country  physi¬ 
cian,  and  loved  nature,  so  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  his  son  did  also,  and  became 
America’s  first  out-of-door’s  poet. 

When  Bryant  was  10,  he  used  to  write 
verses  which  were  published  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines.  At  10,  he  entered 
Williams  College,  but  he  did  not  like  it 
there,  and  soon  received  an  honorable 
dismissal.  He  was  to  enter  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  the  following  year,  but  his  father 
could  not  bear  the  expense  and  so  he  re¬ 
mained  at  home.  “Thanatopsis”  was 
written  when  Bryant  was  17. 

It  was  when  he  was  journeying  over 
the  hills  to  Plainfield,  very  forlorn  and 
weary,  to  see  about  practicing  law  there 
that  he  saw  a  very  beautiful  picture.  The 
sun  had  set,  and  as  he  paused  to  view 
the  rosy  splendor,  a  solitary  bird  winged 
its  way  along  the  horizon.  Bryant  con¬ 
tinued  on  his  way  filled  with  new  hope, 
and  when  he  stopped  for  the  night,  he 
sat  down  and  wrote  the  lines,  “To  a 
Waterfowl” — the  concluding  verse  show¬ 
ing  what  a  lesson  in  faith  the  scene  had 
impressed  upon  him. 

emilie  SKIDMORE  (14  Years) 
New  York. 


What  Book  is  This? 

In  merry  old  England,  a  long  time  ago, 

Y\  here  a  forest  of  trees  in  their  grandeur 
did  grow, 

There  dwelt  a  brave  yeoman,  including 
his  band — 

Each  one  stout  of  heart,  as  he  proved 
stout  of  hand. 

They  were  never  immune  to  adventure's 
sweet  lure; 

What  they  took  from  the  rich  folk  they 
gave  to  the  poor. 

Though  oft  they  were  hunted  for  pranks 
they  had  played, 

This  fact  did  not  make  them  the  least  bit 
afraid, 

They  continued  to  live  in  the  midst  of 
the  wood — 

This  bold  outlaw  band,  and  their 
chief,  -  - - . 

By  EDNA  WILFERT  (15  Years) 
New  York. 

Edna  has  given  us  a  very  clever  Book 
Puzzle  in  verse  which  she  says  is  original. 
Of  course  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  guess 
the  answer,  and  in  this  case  there  is  no 
one  author  to  be  mentioned.  lrou  might 
tell  in  your  letter  something  of  where 
the  story  came  from  originally,  where 
and  when  the  scene  of  it  is  laid,  or  why 
you  especially  enjoyed  reading  it.  And, 
of  course,  here  is  a  fine  chance  to  illus¬ 
trate  for  those  who  can  draw  figures. 


The  Guinea  Hen 

'While  a  good  many  of  you  decided  that 
ast  month’s  Nature  Puzzle  was  the  guinea 
hen,  others  though  it  was  the  turkey. 
And  really,  it  might  almost  have  been 
either.  However,  one  familiar  with  both 
would  quickly  decide  that  the  guinea 


was  the  one  described.  It  would  have 
been  interesting  if  we  had  had  a  good 
drawing  of  guinea  hens,  but  none  came 
suitable  to  print.  A  number  of  letters 
told  of  experiences  with  these  noisy  birds. 
Here  are  a  couple : 

We  have  some  speckled  guinea  hens 
and  they  are  regular  watch  dogs  at  night 
and  in  the  daytime,  too.  The  white  ones 
I  do  not  like  very  much.  I  love  the  lit¬ 
tle  ones  when  they  are  very  small.  We 
try  to  find  the  eggs,  and  this  year  found 
a  good  many,  which  we  set,  and  now  have 
a  lot  of  little  ones.  helen  thraul. 

Connecticut. 


Last  Summer  we  had  a  lot  of  guineas. 
They  were  pretty  good  to  scare  hawks. 


August  25,  1923] 

When  a  hawk  came  near  the  henyard  the 
guinea  tvould  sail  right  over  the  fence 
after  the  hawk.  And  when  they  are 
startled  they  will  rise  from  the  ground 
and  fly  over  a  house  and  sometimes  over 
the  barn.  Little  brother  called  them 
his  “buckwheat”  hens  because  their  call 
sounded  like  buckwheat.  Our  guineas 
laid  from  20  to  30  eggs  in  one  nest.  We 
found  one  sitting  on  22  eggs  and  21  of 
them  hatched. 

IVA  Sullivan  (11  Years) 

New  York. 


A  New  Nature  Puzzle 

In  emerald,  silver  and  gold  I’m  dressed, 
But  water  shows  my  silver  best. 

As  I  grow  old  my  temper’s  not  nice, 

I  fly  to  pieces  in  a  trice. 

Now  one,  two,  three, 


13ox.  Ov 


About  one-fourth  natural  size.  Drawn 
by  Carlotta  Baker,  New  York. 


About  one-fifteenth  natural  size.  Drawn 
by  Carlotta  Baker,  New  York. 


J 


Hatch  shill  Turtle 


This  is  the  very  large  sea  turtle  from 
which  comes  the  best  tortoise  shell.  No¬ 
tice  the  fin-like  paddles  in  place  of  legs. 
Drawn  by  Gladys  Bloomer  (12  Years), 
New  Jersey. 


Can  you  guess  me? 

MILDRED  WHITNEY  (10  Years) 
Vermont. 

This  will  make  you  put  on  your  think¬ 
ing  caps.  It  is  as  good  as  a  riddle,  but 
the  answer  is  a  true  object  in  nature, 
with  which  all  boys  and  girls  are  familiar 
wherever  it  is  found.  When  you  answer 
explain  what  the  little  verse  means,  and 
send  a  drawing  if  you  can. 


Turtles 

This  month  we  have  the  best  of  the 
information  on  turtles  that  has  come  in. 
Three  drawings  are  also  printed.  There 
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were  others,  but  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  your  editor  felt  that  they  did  not 
give  true  pictures  of  any  particular  kind 
of  turtle,  and  that  it  was  not  best  to  use 
them.  As  far  as  they  go,  the  descriptions 
given  below  are  correct.  Of  course,  the 
whole  story  is  not  told.  There  are  other 
kinds  of  turtles,  and  there  are  many 
other  facts  about  these  turtles.  But  this 
will  serve  as  a  start,  and  some  of  you 
will  be  interested  to  study  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  yourselves,  and  to  observe  more 
closely  the  turtles  that  you  meet.  On  the 
whole,  they  are  timid,  cold-blooded  an¬ 
imals,  and  harmless  except  for  a  few 
species.  A  box  turtle  or  a  pond  turtle 
makes  an  excellent  pet  for  a  few  days, 
and  its  habits  can  be  observed  first  hand. 


Turtle  is  the  popular  name  for  any 
species  of  the  order  che  Ionia,  which  com¬ 
prises  three  sub-orders;  land  tortoises, 
fresh  water  terrapins,  and  sea  turtles. 

The  body  is  enclosed  in  an  outside 
skeleton,  or  shell,  consisting  of  an  upper 
convex  part — the  carapace  and  a  lower, 
flatter  portion,  called  the  plastron.  The 
jaws  are  encased  in  horn  and  have  a 
sharp,  cutting  edge.  The  tortoises  and 
terrapins  are  land  and  fresh  water  ani¬ 
mals,  and  turtles  are  marine. 

Turtles  have  limbs  modified  for  swim¬ 
ming;  tortoise  have  toes  furnished  with 
claws.  Sea  turtles  sometimes  live  at  a 
great  distance  from  land,  to  which  they 
return  periodically  to  deposit^  their  soft- 
shelled  eggs,  (from  100  to  250  in  num¬ 
ber),  in  the  sand..  They  are  found  in 
all  the  tropical  seas  and  sometimes  travel 
into  the  temperate  zones.  The  flesh  and 
eggs  of  all  the  species  are  edible,  though 
the  Indian  turtles  are  less  valuable  in 
this  respect  than  those  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  most  highly  valued  sea  turtle  is  the 
green  turtle  from  which  turtle  soup  is 
made.  It  attains  a  large  size,  some¬ 
times  'from  six  to  seven  feet  long,  with  a 
weight  of  700  to  800  pounds.  The  pop¬ 
ular  name  “green  turtle”  has  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  color  of  the  carapace,  which 
is  dark  olive  passing  into  dingy  white, 
but  to  the  green  fat  which  is  so  highly 
prized.  jiary  cook  (14  Years) 

N ew  York. 


The  snapping  turtle  is  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  dangerous  turtles.  The 
only  safe  way  to  hold  this  turtle  is  by 
its  tail,  and  then  it  must  be  held  quite 
a  way  from  you  or  it  will  snap  you.  The 
under  part  of  the  body  has  a  very  small 
shell,  so  it  cannot  crawl  into  its  shell 
like  many  other  turtles.  If  a  snapping 
turtle  is  not  in  water  it  cannot  swallow. 
It  can  snap,  though. 

The  snapping  turtle  and  the  soft- 
shelled  turtle,  or  leather-back,  live  mostly 
in  water.  The  painted  turtle  and  the 
spotted  turtle  live  in  water  but  come 
on  land.  The  wood  turtle  and  the  box 
turtle  live  mostly  on  land.  The  box 
turtle  can  protect  itself  by  its  shell  the 
best  of  any  turtle.  The  under  shell  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  hinge  which 
allows  the  lower  shell  to  close  and  fit 
closely  to  the  ends  of  the  upper  shell. 
The  musk  turtle  gives  off  a  queer  scented 
musk.  AJ1  turtles  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
sand  by  the  water.  The  snapping  turtle’s 
eggs  are  round  and  as  big  as  a  large 
marble.  Other  turtles  have  oval  eggs 
smaller  or  larger.  All  turtles  live  on 
dead  or  living  animals  or  plants. 

The  spotted  turtle  has  orange  spots  on 
the  back.  The  wood  turtle’s  shell  has 
prettily  marked  ridges.  The  soft  parts 
are  red  where  they  show.  Some  box 
turtles  have  yellow  streaks.  Painted 
turtles  have  red  marks  on  the  under 
side  of  the  upper  shell. 

ruth  bolton  (13  Years) 

'New  York. 


I  have  seen  a  great  many  turtles, 
mostly  near  brooks,  but  sometimes  in 
sand  banks.  Turtles  live  near  swamps 
and  brooks.  They  like  to  swim  and  you 
often  see  them  swimming  in  the  ponds. 
They  like  the  water  very  much  and  stay 
in  it  days  at  a  time.  The  turtles  come 
out  of  the  water  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
sand.  First,  they  dig  a  hole  in  some 
sandy  hill,  and  lay  from  five  to  eight 
eggs ;  then  the  eggs  are  covered  up  and 
left. 

'When  the  eggs  hatch,  the  little  turtles 
dig  their  way  out  of  the  sand  and  each 
one  goes  by  itself  and  finds  its  own  food. 
It  never  sees  its  mother,  or  brothers  or 
sisters  again.  Turtle’s  eggs  are  white  in 
color,  with  very  thin  shells  and  about  the 
size  of  a  robin’s  egg.  Snakes  sometimes 
eat  the  eggs.  Coons  are  very  fond  of 
them,  and  hunt  for  them  in  the  dark.  It 
is  said  that  people  eat  turtle's  eggs,  but 
I  don’t  know  of  anyone  who  has  ever 
eaten  them,  ruth  Dudley  (15  Years) 

Connecticut. 

Editor’s  Note — Ruth’s  description  ap¬ 
plies  chiefly  to  the  pond  turtles  of  which 
the  painted  turtle  and  the  spotted  turtle 
are  the  most  common. 


THE  BOX  TURTLE 

The  other  day  my  mother  found  a  box 
turtle,  and  brought  it  home  to  show  me. 
I  had  never  seen  one  before  and  thought 
it  looked  very  much  like  a  box.  It  has 
a  door  on  the  front  end  which  _  opens 
and  closes  when  it  puts  its  head  in.  It 


On  the  limb  of  an  oak  sat  a  jolly  old  crow, 
And  chattered  away  with  glee, 

As  he  saw  the  old  farmer  go  out  to  sow, 
And  he  cried  “It’s  all  for  me !” 


Drawn  by  Anna  Mayers  (14  Years),  Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Ruth  Duffy  (15  Years), 
Louisiana 


Drawn  by  Helen  Upson  (10  Years), 
Connecticut 


|Sg 

Up||! 

Drawn  by  Ruth  Watts  (16  Years), 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Norman  Hallock  (15  Years) 
Connecticut 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Emma  Blalceslee 
(15  Years),  Pennsylvania 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Mildred  Croshaw 
Neiv  Jersey 


about  the  size  of  a  large  tray,  and  has 
a  hard  shell  like  the  upland  turtles  but 
cannot  close  up  at  the  bottom  like  them. 
Its  tail  resembles  an  alligator’s,  only  it 
is  much  shorter.  Its  ways  are  much  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  the  small  upland 
turtle. 

These  snappers  live  in  the  small  brooks 
and  swampy  places.  But  every  year 
around  June,  the  female  turtles  come  out 
to  look  for  sand,  where  they  bury  them¬ 
selves  and  lay  their  eggs,  which  are 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s.  They  us¬ 
ually  lay  about  half  a  quart  or  more. 
After  the  eggs  are  laid,  they  are  covered 
with  sand  and  left  to  hatch  as  they  will. 
When  the  little  turtles  hatch,  the  first 
thing  they  do  is  to  head  for  the  nearest 
water.  laura  hall  (17  Years) 

New  Jersey. 


THE  GREEN  TURTLE 

The  giant  green  turtles  will  grow  to 
be  six  or  seven  feet  long  and  will  weigh 
about  800  pounds  "when  full-grown.  They 
are  found  principally  along  the  warm 
coasts,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  live 
chiefly  on  seaweed.  They  are  caught 
mostly  for  their  delicious  flesh.  The  best 
time  to  catch  them  is  during  their  laying 
time,  when  there  are  crowds  of  them  upon 
the  sandy  beaches  of  the  islands — mostly 
in  the  torrid  zone.  At  night  the  hunters 
upset  them  and  leave  them  lying  there 
until  morning,  when  they  are  hauled 
aboard  a  ship. 

On  the  open  sea,  these  turtles  are  har¬ 
pooned.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  a  fish  is 
said  to  be  trained  to  capture  sleeping 
turtles  bicause  the  noise  of  the  boats 
wakes  the  turtles  and  they  can  escape. 
A  ring  is  fastened  on  the  fish’s  tail  with 
a  rope  attached  to  it.  The  fish  is  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  the  sleeping  turtle. 
The  fish  sees  it.  swims  to  it,  and  with 
his  head-shield  hangs  himself  onto  the 
turtle  and  swims  slowly  toward  the  ship, 
where  the  turtle  is  pulled  aboard. 

frani-c  brueckel  (12  Years) 

New  York. 


A  New  Rhyme  to  Draw 

There  was  a  large  response  to  the  re¬ 
quest  for  rhymes  about  rabbits,  and  after 
considering  them  all  in  view  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  you  might  draw,  choice  fell  on 
the  following  one,  because  it  is  simple 
and  yet  offers  full  chance  for  variety  and 
artistic  arrangement. 

Mother  rabbit  sat  under  a  tree, 
'With  her  baby  rabbits  three, 

The  baby  rabbits  run  and  play — 

Now  draw  the  picture  right  away. 

FAITH  LEHIGH  (11  Years) 
Pennsylvania. 


Puzzle 

It  was  fun,  many  wrote,  to  wrork  out 
the  Hidden  Animals  Puzzle  last  month. 
The  animals’  names  hidden  in  the  six 
sentences  were  as  follows :  (1)  bear;  (2) 
ape;  (3)  deer;  (4)  monkey  or  monkeys ; 
(5)  seal;  (6)  mink.  As  a  result,  a 
number  of  other  puzzles  on  the  same  or¬ 
der  were  sent  in,  and  we  will  have  them 
some  time.  But  this  month  the  puzzle 
is  a  little  different,  perhaps  a  little  harder, 
but  even  more  interesting.  Here  it  is : 

Each  of  these  statements  represents 
the  name  of  a  well-known  bird.  Credit 
will  be  given  when  all  six  are  answered 
correctly. 

1.  A  jolly  outdoor  time. 

2.  What  hunters  sometimes  cruelly  do. 

3  Used  in  decoration. 

4.  Material  for  Summer  trousers. 

5.  What  farmers  need  after  harvest. 

6.  An  unsteady  light. 

Rhode  Island.  ruth  chace. 


Notes 

Beatrice  Stevens,  a  15-year-old  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  reader  sent  the  words  printed 
in  the  box.  Surely  it  is  not  a  hard  task 
?ve  ask,  and  the  reason  that  Our  Page 
means  so  much  to  us  is  that  all  those 
who  do  help  put  their  heart  into  it. 


The  list  of  contributors  will  be  found 
on  page  1102 — more  than  300  of  them 
this  month,  representing  24  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


All  woi*k  for  the  September  page 
should  reach  your  editor  by  September 
8.  There  you  have  two  full  weeks  to 
prepare  your  letters,  drawings,  pictures, 
verses,  rhymes,  and  puzzles.  We  ought 
to  have  a  fine  collection. 


Draicn  in  Pencil  by  Clifford  Rodergren 
(6  Years),  Connecticut 

moves  upward  from  the  floor  of  the  shell. 

We  brought  it  into  the  house  and  left 
it  on  the  floor  until  the  next  morning. 
When  we  looked  at  it,  we  found  it  had 
not  put  its  head  out.  We  put  it  outdoors 
and  the  next  day  it  had  moved  only  a  few 
feet.  But  the  next  day  we  couldn’t  find 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Edna  Place  (15 
Years),  Maine 

it.  It  is  the  only  one  we  have  ever  seen. 

hazel  duntz  (16  Years) 

New  York. 


THE  SNAPPING  TURTLE 
There  is  a  very  large  turtle  around 
here  called  the  snapping  turtle,  It  is 


Before  our  next  page  you  will,  have 
returned  to  school.  I  hope  you  will  have 
a  fine  year  of  growing  in  all  ways  It 
will  be  so  if  you  go  with  the  right  spirit. 
Bet  me  hear  about  your  school  life  Ad¬ 
dress  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
street,  New  York  City, 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Ford  Cars. — We  are  never  too  old  to 
learn — especially  to  learn  about  Ford 
cars  and  other  cars  too.  For  some  years 
we  seemed  to  have  some  trouble  with  the 
differential  or  “rear  end”  of  Fords  “go¬ 
ing  down,”  but  now  we  never  seem  to  be 
troubled.  Some  one  told  us  that  if  the 
rear  tires  were  not  exactly  the  same  size, 
then  the  small  gears,  meant  for  use  only 
in  turning  a  corner,  get  a  great  deal  of 
use  for  which  they  were  never  intended, 
and  the  whole  thing  goes  down.  If  one 
tire  is  a  non-skid  and  the  other  smooth 
tread,  then  the  differential  will  go  down 
on  you.  Especially  is  this  the  case  if 
one  is  a  cord  and  the  other  fabric.  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  new  tire  put  on  with  an  old  oue 
will  do  the  same  thing.  We  plan  to  buy 
two  tires  at  a  time  and  always  put  them 
on  the  rear  wheels,  finishing  them  up 
when  they  get  somewhat  worn  on  the 
front  wheels.  We  got  two  new  cord  tires 
for  the  rear  just  lately  and  immediately 
had  trouble  with  the  inner  tubes — one  of 
them  most  new.  They  would  split  right 
open  ;  a  hole  as  though  cut  with  a  knife. 
We  found  we  needed  bigger  tubes,  31x34, 
and  after  putting  in  these  there  was  no 
more  trouble.  Have  you  put  up  a  swing 
yet.  made  of  the  old  auto  shoe?  Put  an 
old  curved  iron  through  the  top  and  hang 
it  up  with  an  old  log  chain.  You  will 
not  be  using  the  chain  this  Summer,  and 
it  will  not  hurt  it  any.  The  Parson 
bought  a  lot  of  old  chains  the  other  day, 
and  is  having  them  fixed  up,  chiefly  to 
make  swings.  He  will  take  a  swing  down 
to  a  family  writh  11  children — won’t  they 
have  a  great  time  with  it.  Have  you 
taken  an  old  auto  shoe  and  covered  up 
the  circular  saw  on  the  wood  saw  rig? 
It  is  just  the  thing  for  that.  It  used  to 
be  all  the  Parson  could  do  to  pour  oil  into 
a  Ford  car  without  drawing  any  out — 
but  he  concluded  it  pays  to  take  out  the 
old  oil  about  every  500  or  600  miles  and 
use  it  about  the  farm  for  the  mowing 
machine  and  such  like. 

The  Drought. — It  has  really  got  to 
be  a  serious  matter  here — the  lack  of 
rain.  Potatoes  stand  it  better  than  one 
would  suppose  they  could,  but  the  corn 
shows  it  very  badly.  There  are  plenty 
of  signs  of  rain,  but  “all  signs  fail  in  a 
dry  time.”  The  new  seeding  of  oats  was 
all  dead  when  we  cut  them  and  Ave  har¬ 
rowed  the  land  over  ready  to  seed  down 
again  when  it  should  rain.  Luckily  we 
did  not  hill  the  potatoes  up  at  all,  hardly. 
We  never  do  on  our  rather  dry  land. 
They  seem  to  stand  drought  a  great  deal 
better  when  left  flat  and  according  to 
such  reports  as  the  Parson  has  read,  they 
yield  practically  just  as  well.  Once  or 
twice  the  electric  pump  in  the  well  has 
begun  to  pump  air  instead  of  water,  then 
we  pull  out  the  switch  in  the  cellar.  By 
morning  each  day  the  well  has  filled  up 
enough  for  the  pump  to  work.  The  boys 
bring  over  some  water  from  the  brook 
for  general  use.  Fortunately  the  brook 
always  runs  just  the  same,  as  there  is 
a  big  factory  reservoir  just  above  us.  The 
boys  of  the  household  and  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  certainly  do  enjoy  the  pond.  You 
don’t  have  to  urge  them  to  wash. 

Another  Bishop  Story. — Which  re¬ 
minds  the  Parson  of  the  time  old  Bishop 
Tuttle  was  riding  in  a  train  out  West. 
He  was  the  only  one  in  the  car  except  one 
other  man  who  sat  opposite.  This  man 
kept  looking  and  looking  at  the  bishop, 
and  at  last  came  over  and  sat  beside  him. 
“I  take  it  that  you  are  a  minister,”  said 
the  man.  “Something  about  your  looks 
make  me  think  so.”  “Yes,  I  am,”  said  the 
bishop,  “and  by  the  way,  something  in 
your  appearance  makes  me  think  you 
may  be  of  the  cloth  too.”  The  man  said 
that  he  too  was  a  parson.  “And  may 
I  ask  to  what  denomination  you  belong?” 
said  the  bishop.  ‘Well,”  said  the  man, 
“in  my  church  we  believe  in  foot-wash¬ 
ing.”  ‘'Is  that  so?”  said  the  bishop. 
“Well,  in  my  church,  we  insist  on  it.” 

The  Dairy  Question. — As  the  Parson 
writes  here  comes  a  card  from  George 
over  in  Storrs  College  at  the  junior  short 
course.  He  writes  chiefly  of  the  swim¬ 
ming  in  the  big  concrete  pool  and  the 
ball  game  each  day,  but  no  doubt  he  is 
learning  a  good  deal  too.  It  is  a  great 
way  for  young  people  to  spend  their  va¬ 
cation.  More  than  300  have  gone  over 
there  for  the  eight-day  course.  The 
charge  is  just  $10  for  the  course  and  the 
going  and  coming,  and  a  little  spending 
money  brings  it  up  to  about  $15.  George 
seems  to  take  to  the  dairy  business  more 
than  poultry.  We  would  rather  have 
had  it  the  other  way  as  our  place  here  is 
wonderfully  adapted  to  the  latter.  A 
very  poor  small  pasture  is  a  handicap  in 
the  dairy  business.  The  Parson  was  talk¬ 
ing  with  a  dairyman  over  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  State  the  other  day.  How 
can  a  man  way  up  in  Vermont  send  milk 
more  than  200  miles  to  Boston  and 
compete  with  these  farmers  really  near¬ 
by?  He  said  it  was  those  Vermont  pas¬ 
tures.  Southern  New  England  has  noth¬ 
ing  that  can  equal  them.  The  dairyman 
who  peddles  his  own  milk  in  a  nearby 
city  in  Connecticut  seems  to  be  doing 
well  but  the  one  that  ships  in  bulk  is  in 
a  bad  way.  “They  bring  their  milk  checks 
in  here,”  said  a  grain  dealer  to  the  Par¬ 
son.  “and  when  they  straighten  up  the 


grain  bill  there  is  around  two  or  three 
dollars  left."  Now,  any  business  cannot 
prosper  that  way. 

Wheat  Instead  of  Corn. — That  is  a 
good  idea ;  to  feed  the  hens  wheat  in¬ 
stead  of  corn.  It  is  only  10  cents  more 
a  hundred  than  scratch  feed  here.  The 
Parson  feeds  whole  wheat  and  no  corn 
at  all.  The  hens  have  a  deep  oat  straw 
litter  and  how  they  do  scratch  for  that 
wheat.  They  have  some  skim-milk  and 
ordinary  horse  provender  with  some  meat 
scraps  mixed  in  and  put  in  the  dry  mash 
hopper.  They  have  big  grass  range  and 
the  brook,  and  they  certainlv  lay  won¬ 
derfully.  The  Reds  seem  to  have  taken 
to  sitting  lately — the  middle  of  August — 


while  in  the  Spring  when  they  were 
needed  for  goose  eggs  they  refused  to  do 
so.  The  Parson  recently  stayed  over 
night  at  a  place  where  they  bought  500 
White  Leghorn  pullets — eight  weeks  old 
— from  a  place  in  New  Jersey.  These 
people  always  buy  such  pullets  rather 
than  day-old  chicks.  The  mortality  in 
the  day-old-cliick  business  round  here  has 
been  something  frightful.  The  last  man 
the  Parson  heard  about  bought  S00  and 
now  has  a  few  over  a  hundred  left.  While 
on  the  other  hand  the  loss  among  eight 
or  10-week-old  pullets  seems  to  be  almost 


nothing;  in  this  case  of  500,  only  two  are 
now  missing  and  one  of  those  was 
drowned.  They  paid  just  a  dollar  a 
piece  for  them  and  consider  this  way 
much  better  than  buying  day-old  chicks. 

From  New  York. — A  few  Sundays 
ago.  we  had  a  most  delightful  visit  from 
a  man  and  his  wife  who  came  up  from 
New  York  to  look  over  our  work  and  go 
to  church  with  us.  He  is  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Salvation  Army  down  there. 
They  were  perfectly  lovely  people  and 
we  did  enjoy  them  so  much.  Such  a 
wealth  of  experience  he  has  had  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe  during  the 
Avar.  And  what  a  big  business  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  does  down  in  New  York. 
The  Parson  thought  he  had  a  few  pairs 
of  shoes  in  the  vestry  room  to  give  away 
in  case  of  need,  but  this  man  at  one  time 
had  175.000  pairs.  It  is  nothing  to  have 
10.000  letters  come  in  at  Christmas  time 
asking  for  aid  :  and  every  single  case  has 
to  be  looked  up.  investigated  and  reported 
on.  This  mail  spoke  at  all  three  places 
we  visited.  He  told  such  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  co-operation.  One  little  boy  had 
some  shoes,  but  had  no  coat,  and  his  back 
was  cold.  The  other  little  boy  had  a 
coat,  but  he  had  no  shoes  and  his  feet 
were  wet.  So  the  boy  that  had  shoes 
took  the  boy  with  the  coat  upon  his  back 
and  carried  him,  thus  keeping  his  back 
warm  and  the  other  boy’s  feet  dry. 
“What  is  brotherly  love?”  A  little  girl 
was  tugging  along  a  big  fat  baby  which 
seemed  altogether  to  heavy  for  her.  “That 
baby  is  too  heavy  for  you  to  carry,”  said 


a  man  who  was  walking  by.  “Oh.  no  he 
isn’t,”  was  the  quick  response.  “He's 
my  brother.”  That  made  all  the  differ¬ 
ence. 

IWhat  For.- — The  Parson  has  just  been 
off  to  speak  at  an  Old  Home  Night  at 
Grange.  There  was  a  fine  crowd  there, 
and  they  had  a  fine  supper,  and  every¬ 
body  had  a  fine  time.  In  this  place  they 
have  recently  built  a  fine  Grange  hall 
and  are  still  paying  for  it.  “This 
Grange  will  all  run  down  just  as  soon  as 
this  building  is  paid  for.”  said  one  of 
the  prominent  men,  “as  then  there  will 
be  nothing  special  to  work  for.”  And 
the  Parson  thought  of  how  many 
churches  he  has  known  where  they 
worked  to  build  a  church  or  a  parish 
house  and  when  the  task  was  all  done 
there  was  a  regular  slump  in  interest,  in 
attendance  and  membership.  What  is 
the  trouble?  There  is  a  man  who  goes 
around  among  some  of  the  churches  in 
this  State  and  he  is  great  on  planning 
additions  and  parish  houses  and  rectories. 
“It  gives  them  something  to  work  for,” 


he  says.  Great  heavens,  is  that  all  the 
churches  are  for?  Have  they  not  got 
beyond  shingles  and  clapboards?  Why 
can  we  not  get  as  far  as  humanity?  Any 
society  today  that  devotes  itself  to  bring¬ 
ing  up  those  who  from  one  cause  or  an¬ 
other  are  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  so¬ 
cial  standard  of  the  majority,  will  be 
supported  by  the  means  and  money  of  the 
community — there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 
And  any  society,  even  if  it  be  the  church, 
that  does  not  use  its  property  for  the 
benefit  of  God's  children  and  those  chil¬ 
dren  that  need  it  the  most,  is  doomed  to 


desertion — the  fate  that  has  already  over¬ 
taken  an  enormous  number  of  them. 
While  any  such  building  is  being  built,  it 
should  be  continually  and  persistently 
emphasized  what  the  building  is  being 
built  for,  and  that  when  it  is  done  then, 
with  better  tools  to  do  with,  the  work  has 
just  begun.  The  Parson  doesn’t  take  to 
“closed”  meetings  —  whether  they  are 
closed  by  money  changers  or  in  any*  other 
way.  He  wants  the  doors  wide  open — - 
open  to  all  the  poor  children  who  live 
anywhere  about,  and  everybody  else. 

Voluntary  Basis.— We  still  do  all 
our  church  work  on  the  wide-open  door, 
free-for-all,  pay-as-you-are-able  basis. 
And  the  Parson  believes  in  it  more  than 
ever.  Of  course  sometimes,  the  boys 
need  jogging  a  little.  Down  at  one  of 
our  parties,  the  collection  seemed  to  be 
getting  rather  small.  The  treasurer  re¬ 
minded  the  Parson  of  the  amount  in  the 
hat.  So  the  next  time  the  Parson  gave 
them  a  little  talk  telling  how  much  was 
taken  in  last  time  and  putting  the  mat¬ 
ter  right  up  to  them.  Well,  we  got  twice 
as  much  that  night  and  night  before  last 
in  the  same  place,  we  got  even  more.  We 
had  a  large  number  present,  some  autos 
coming  for  12  miles.  At  our  Old  Home 
Day  the  other  Sunday,  you  see  a  picture 
of  one,  the  thing  most  noticed  by  all 
visitors  was  the  behavior  of  the  large 
number  of  children  present.  All  chil¬ 
dren  have  to  learn  the  differencce  between 
behavior  in  public  places  and  at  home,  and 
had  learned,  like  a  great  many  other  chil¬ 
dren.  at  the  Parson’s  country  socials.  In 


fact,  does  a  child  or  can  a  child,  learn 
social  Christianity  by  just  attending  a 
Sunday  school  class  or  a  church  service? 

In  Court. — The  Parson  and  his  wife 
have  just  been  down  in  court  in  another 
town  where  we  hold  community  socials. 
The  Parson  never  enters  legal  complaints 
except  as  a  very  last  resort.  But  the 
better  sense  of  the  community  at  times 
has  to  express  itself — and  in  a  way  that 
it  will  be  understood.  It  is  too  bad  that 
some  boys  never  learn  that  they  cannot 
always  do  just  as  they  please  until  they 
are  really  grown  up — but  better  late  than 
never.  This  fellow  came  Avith  the  smell 
of  liquor  upon  him,  and  the  Parson  asked 
him  to  leave,  but  he  would  not  go,  and 
Avith  another  fellow  flourished  a  bottle  to 
the  edification  of  those  present.  We 
’phoned  the  State  police,  but  the  fellow 
decided  to  beat  it  before  the  police  ar¬ 
rived.  'When  the  police  came  they  got 
their  names  and  Ave  booked  up  witnesses. 
I  he  fines  came  to  $48.  We  go  there  again 
tomorroAv  night,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  Avhether  there  will  be  further  trou¬ 
ble. 

The  Ciiuroh  Building.— One  of  the 
greatest  indictments  against  many  so¬ 
cieties.  in  New  England,  at  least,  is  the 
absolutely  hoggish  attitude  they  have  in 
regard  to  their  buildings.  The  Parson 
knew  of  one  place  some  years  ago  Avhere 
as  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  parish 
house,  the  cost  of  which  Avas  almost 
wholly  giA’en  to  them,  the  vestry  voted 
that  it  should  not  be  used  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  AA^hatever  except  for  their  society. 
Then,  in  most  cases,  Avhere  such  use  is 
allowed,  the  price  set  is  far  too  high  and 
too  fixed.  The  price  of  such  a  place 
should  be  from  nothing  up,  according  to 
the  needs  and  means  of  those  that  use 
it.  For  instance  in  one  place  we  furn¬ 
ished  a  place,  light  and  heat  for  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  boys  all  Winter  absolutely 
free,  but  Avhen  a  dancing  master  from  a 
nearby  city  wanted  it  as  a  place  to  give 
lessons  in,  he  found  the  price  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  A  short  time  ago,  since  the  Par¬ 
son  s  last  letter,  he  went  to  speak  at  a 
community  gathering.  The  very  greatest 
credit  is  due  the  people  of  this  place  who 
keep  up  these  community  gatherings.  But 
Ave  met  in  a  toAvn  hall,  and  this  hall  is 
small  and  poorly  supplied  with  seats. 
W  ell.  it  was  a  terribly  hot  night,  and  the 
people  filled  all  the  seats,  and  they 
brought  over  all  the  seats  from  the  church 
basement,  and  they  filled  all  those.  Then 
all  Avho  could  sat  round  on  the  stage 
floor,  and  still  a  large  number  had  to 
stand  in  the  rear  of  tire  hall,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  outside  looking  in  at  the 
AA’indow.  Another  speaker  came  before 
the  Parson  and  took  just  about  an  hour. 
It  was  certainly  hard  for  those  people, 
especially  those  Avho  were  standing.  They 
could  not  keep  quiet.  They  had  Avorked 
all  day  in  the  hayfield  and  then  to  stand 
there  all  that  time.  And  right  across 
the  street  was  a  great  big  church  with 
plenty  of  room  and  a  big  gallery,  and 
those  big  windows  could  have  been 
quickly  raised  and  the  big  doors  thrown 
open  and  that  crowd  of  God’s  children 
for  whom  Christ  died  could  have  surged 
inside.  Hoav  nice  that  would  have  been. 
They  counted  231  there  besides  those  that 
never  did  get  in.  How  the  church  Avould 
have  commended  itself  to  the  community. 
Hoav  in  the  spirit  of  its  Founder  such  an 
act  would  have  been.  But  then,  it  would 
have  dirtied  the  church  carpet.  Good, 
and  the  Parson  hopes  it  Avould  have  Avorn 
a  hole  in  the  carpet  too.  He  likes  to  see 
Avorn -out  church  carpets ;  it  shoAvs  that 
the  weary  feet  of  those  Avho  Avere  made 
in  the  image  of  the  Almighty  Himself 
have  trodden  there.  If  in  such  places,  the 
people  have  to  go  and  build  a  new  build¬ 
ing  in  which  to  gather,  Avhat  can  the 
church  say  for  herself  in  after  years 
when  she  stands  cold  and  empty?  There 
AA-ere  about  10  times  as  many  people  in 
that  little  old  town  hall  that  night  as 
ordinarily  gather  of  a  Sundav  morning 
in  the  big  Avhite  church  across  the  AA'ay. 

Better  Days.— But  let  us  not  be  blue 
over  the  prospect.  Here  is  a  letter  from 
a  man  up  in  Northern  Connecticut.  He 
took  a  church  “with  about  a  dozen  wo¬ 
men  and  a  few  small  children.”  Now 
his  congregations  runs,  by  actual  count 
around  150  a  Sunday  and  his  budget  for 
next  year,  fully  covered  by  pledges 
amounts  to  over  $4,000.  And  it  is  all 
so  simple.  The  needy  side  of  humanity 
first,  and  buildings  and  bank  accounts 
and  creeds  and  carpets  secondary.  And 
here  is  another  letter  from  someone  out 
in  Pennsylvania  AA'hom  the  Parson  ne\rer 
saAAr.  “’Wonder  Avho  this  is  from,”  he 
says  to  himself  as  he  cuts  it  open  ’  Out 
falls  a  check  for  $25.  “For  use  in  your 

work,”  is  all  it  says.  And  for  a  Avork 

the  person  has  never  seen,  and  for  a  peo¬ 
ple  the  giver  has  never  known.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  was  good  of  that  woman  to  send 

that  money.  It  is  such  a  help  for  the 

Parson  to  have  a  little  on  hand  to  use 
here  and  there — practically  always  in 
connection  with  children. 

But  here  they  come  Avith  some  of  those 
big  beautiful  poppies  from  the  garden. 
Just  put  the  stems  in  boiling  Avater  for 
a  minute  and  then  put  them  in  water  in 
a  vase,  and  see  Iioav  long  they  will  keep 
looking  fresh  without  the  petals  falling 
off.  The  boys  are  over  painting  the  red 
Avheels  of  the  Ford  yellow,  to  match  the 
color  of  the  body.  Ta  is  swinging  in  the 
hammock,  Sit  and  the  company  cousin 
are  playing  on  the  new  tennis  court  and 
Mrs.  Parson  announces  that  the  Golden 
Bantam  sweet  corn  is  ready  to  be  eaten. 


Where  the  Parson  Teaches  the  Divinity  Students 


“ Old  Home  Day ”  at  the  Long  Abandoned  Church 
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The  Home  Dressmaker  - 


Autumn  Is  Coming. — August  is  the 
month  of  special  fur  sales  in  the  city 
shops,  and  great  reductions  are  adver¬ 
tised.  The  prices  seem  high  enough  to  a 
moderate  purse,  even  with  their  Sum¬ 
mer  reductions,  but  many  furs  are  be¬ 
coming  scarces,  and  modern  furs  are 
made  up  very  expensively.  Linings  are 
handsomer  than  ever  'before,  but  all  furs 
are  much  lighter  in  weight  than  formerly, 
while  preserving  their  warmth.  (Stiff¬ 
ness  is  avoided ;  there  is  no  cumbersome 
padding,  and  we  infer  that  thick  pelts, 
such  as  karakul,  are  shaved  thinner,  as 
their  old-time  stiffness  is  gone.  We  are 
told  that  red  fox  is  to  be  in  favor  again  ; 
shades  of  red,  gold,  brown  and  russet  are 
to  be  in  favor  this  Fall,  and  the  red  fox 
is  to  be  used  for  trimming  on  coats  and 
dresses,  as  well  as  for  separate  furs. 
Last  Winter  red  fox  was  rarely  seen, 
while  the  dyed  forms,  such  as  platinum, 
beige,  sand,  etc.,  held  popular  favor.  Some 
traveling  coats  recently  noted  were  soft 
English  fleeces  in  large  plaids  and  stripes, 
with  collars  and  cuffs  of  red  fox,  Japa¬ 
nese  fox,  civet  cat  or  badger.  These  coats 
are  straight  in  outline,  and  quite  gay  in 
colors,  but  there  are  very  attractive 


tweeds  in  dark  tones  with  flecks  of  color, 
or  the  sober  mixtures.  A  coat  of  this 
class,  which  defies  weather,  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  the  wardrobe. 

A  Child's  Winter  Coat. — In  the  first 
picture,  the  model  at  the  left  shows  a 
child’s  Winter  coat  of  blue  cloth.  It  was 
cut  wide  and  flaring,  and  was  trimmed 
all  around  with  a  band  of  gray  squirrel 
about  an  inch  wide.  It  fastened  invisibly 
down  one  side,  and  the  round  collar 
fastened  at  the  side  also.  The  cuffs 
were  bordered  with  the  fur,  and  there 
was  a  set-in  pocket  with  a  slanting 
opening.  As  will  be  seen,  this  was  a 
very  simple  coat,  quite  within  the  ability 
of  the  home  dressmaker,  but  it  was  very 
smart.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  little 
round  cloth  hat  to  match,  'bordered  with 
fur.  Such  a  coat  could  also  be  trimmed 
with  bands  of  fur  cloth,  which  would  be 
less  expensive  than  real  fur.  Fur  cloth 
is  made  to  imitate  most  of  the  short  furs. 
This  little-  coat  would  be  very  attractive 
in  brown,  with  brown  squirrel  or  beaver 
trimming. 

A  Striped  Silk  Frock. — The  little 
dress  at  the  right  was  blue  and  white 
striped  wash  silk,  trimmed  with  plain 
blue,  but  it  would  be  very  desirable  for 
challie  or  other  light-weight  striped  wool¬ 
en.  The  bands  of  plain  blue  at  neck, 
sleeves  and  hem  were  put  on  with 
feather  stitching.  The  narrow  belt 
slipped  under  three  flat  disks  of  the  blue, 
which  were  embroidered  and  edged  with 
feather  stitch.  Such  a  dress  would  be 
very  pretty  in  dark  blue  serge  with  red 
broadcloth  trimming,  the  feather  stitch 
and  embroidery  in  black.  Dark  blue 
serge  never  goes  out  of  style  for  children 
and  young  girls,  and  as  it  can  be  washed 
it  is  always  practical. 

Irish  Lace  Trimming. — In  the  sec¬ 
ond  picture,  the  figure  at  the  left  shows 
the  use  of  Irish  insertion  in  white  Swiss, 
but  the  same  idea  could  be  carried  out  in 
Fall  and  Winter  materials  with  em¬ 
broidery.  The  square  panel  in  the  front 
is  very  attractive,  also  the  round  yoke  of 
lace,  dropping  over  the  tips  of  the  shoul¬ 
der,  while  the  short  tight  sleeve  cap  was 
a  part  of  the  waist.  The  waist  itself 
had  a  high  round  neck,  coming  up  like 
a  tucker  above  the  lace  yoke.  Note  the 
short  gloves  with  flaring  gauntlets  deco¬ 
rated  with  colored  points;  they  are  more 
fashionable  (perhaps  because  more  un¬ 
reasonable)  for  street  wear  with  short 
sleeves  than  long  gloves.  We  saw  a 
dress  of  brown  crepe  de  chine  trimmed 
with  brown  lace  insertion  in  this  style, 
but  it  would  be  handsome  in  chiffon  vel¬ 
vet  trimmed  with  colored  silk  embroidery. 
We  have  seen  handsome  dress  trimming 
made  by  embroidering'a  strip  of  gold  lace 
with  colored  crewel.  The  metal  lace  was 
quite  tarnished,  having  been  used  as 
trimming  previously,  but  the  pattern  was 
worked  out  in  the  colored  wool,  showing 
glints  of  the  metallic  foundation,  and  the 
trimming  was  very  handsome  and  looked 
expensive. 

Blue  Crepe. — The  model  in  the  center 
is  dark  blue  flat  crepe,  with  vestee  and 
cuffs  of  white  crepe  de  chine.  The  dress 
itself  was  absolutely  plain,  with  loose 
sleeves;  it  was  slipped  on  without  any 


fastenings  except  a  link  button  at  the 
neck.  The  long  square  vestee  had  an 
embroidered  disk  worked  in  black  at  the 
bottom,  and  both  vest  and  cuffs  were 
edged  with  a  little  passementerie  of  black 
silk  loops.  To  be  practical,  such  a  dress 
should  be  so  made  that  the  vestee  and 
cuffs  may  be  removed  for  cleaning,  but 
when  ready-made  the  manufacturer  does 
not  consider  this,  except  in  individual 
models.  It  is  not  difficult  however,  in 
making  a  dress,  to  fit  all  accurately  and 
then  baste  in  the  vestee  and  cuffs,  so 
that  they  are  easily  removed  for  clean¬ 
ing. 

Deep  Flounces. — The  dress  at  the 
right  shows  the  return  of  an  old  fashion, 
though  formerly  worn  in  the  period  of 
pinched-in  waists  and  stiff  corsets,  when 
the  upper  part  was  more  of  the  princess 
shape.  In  this  model  there  is  a  long 
waist  which  looks  like  an  overblouse, 
the  pleated  skirt  being  attached  to  the 
lower  edge.  The  short  sleeves  are 
lengthened  by  a  pleating.  The  waist  is 
printed  crepe  de  chine  in  fawn  and  deep 
blue ;  the  skirt  and  sleeve  pleatings  solid 
blue.  Some  dresses  of  this  style  have 
the  flounce  deeper  in  the  back  than  the 
front,  the  waist  being  shortened.  This 
style  is  often  seen  in  white  crepe  de 
chine.  Except  for  house  and  morning 
wear,  most  white  dresses  this  year  are 
silk  of  some  sort.  The  fine  muslins,  so 
dainty  and  so  easily  laundered,  are  little 
worn,  though  there  are  some  signs  of 
their  return  to  favor.  Some  of  the  fancy 
French  voiles  and  the  heavier  cotton 
fabrics,  such  as  ratine  in  handsome 
weaves  have  been  noted  in  a  variety  of 
models,  but  silk  continues  the  leading 
white  fabric.  Separate  white  skirts  of 
sports  silk  or  satin,  for  wear  with  sweat¬ 
ers,  are  still  extremely  popular. 

Sewing-room  Notes.— The  wearer  of 
a  pongee  dress  is  sometimes  shocked  to 
find  that  when  new  it  spots  easily  in  the 
rain.  A  silk  salesman  tells  us  this  fabric 
should  be  soaked  over  night  in  clear  cold 
water  before  making  up ;  then  dried  and 
ironed.  It  will  never  show  rain  spots 
after  this  shrinking.  Some  Chinese  pon¬ 
gees  are  heavily  dressed  with  rice  flour, 
which  is  removed  by  the  cold  water  hath. 

Straight,  plainly  tailored  skirts  of 
white  alpaca  were  recently  offered  as  a 
novelty.  They  are  light,  cool  and  ser¬ 
viceable. 

Deep  white  bertha  collar  and  cuffs, 
both  with  rounded  corners  are  made  of 
organdie  voile,  pined  all  around  the  edge. 


They  launder  beautifully  and  have  a  very 
pretty  demure  look  as  a  finish  for  a 
plain  silk  dress. 

One  of  the  quaint  little  novelties  to 
wear  with  a  sleeveless  frock  is  an  arm- 
let  of  ribbon  flowers  with  green  or  silver 
foliage,  to  be  worn  above  the  elbow. 
Some  of  these  armlets  have  narrow  rib¬ 
bon  streamers. 

Muslin  frills  have  taken  the  fancy  of 
the  fashion  designers,  and  are  very  at¬ 
tractive  on  a  plain  dark  gown.  A  frill 
of  cream  batiste  with  colored  scallops 
and  dots  is  especially  pretty. 

Coat  frocks  are  appearing  among  those 
for  Fall  wear ;  they  are  somewhat 
straighter  in  the  skirt  than  those  seen 
last  year,  and  have  no  draping.  There 
are  also  some  straight-line  frocks  of  soft 
woolen  plaids,  usually  shades  of  tan  or 
gray  with  black. 

Velvet  hats  are  appearing  plentifully, 
and  it  seems  as  though  they  would  be 
more  popular  this  year  than  for  several 
seasons  past.  They  are  mostly  small 
shapes.  Soft  felts  trimmed  with  gros- 
grain  ribbon  appear  among  the  attrac¬ 
tive  traveling  and  sport  hats. 

^  Black  satin  is  being  featured  in  the 
Fall  styles,  being  revived  by  leading 
French  designers.  The  material  is  made 
up  rather  plainly,  with  lingerie  collar 
and  cuffs  of  fine  muslin  and  lace,  white 
or  cream.  As  sleeves  have  been  absent 
all  Summer,  they  are  now  to  be  revived 
in  full  length,  and  are  to  assume  varied 
forms,  close  fitting,  bishop,  or  even  some 
sort  of  leg  of  mutton  shape.  There  are 
also  some  flowing  sleeves  having  full  un¬ 
dersleeves  of  white  net  or  batiste,  such 
as  were  worn  in  the  days  of  crinolines. 
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Post  Toasties 
with  luscious, 
ripe  Peaches 

EVERYBODY  knows  the  delicious  good¬ 
ness  of  Post  Toasties,  those  crisp,  golden- 
brown  flakes  of  toasted  com.  When  sliced 
fresh  peaches  are  added,  and  then  the  cream 
is  poured  on— that’s  double  delight — a  real 
treat  for  the  appetite. 


And  a  substantial  source  of  energy,  too. 

Post  Toasties  are  as  near  as  the  nearest 
grocery  store;  served  as  easily  and  as  quickly 
as  you  can  pour  a  helping  from  the  package 
—ready  the  moment  anybody’s  hungry. 

No  cooking,  no  waiting,  no  bother  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  Post  Toasties  breakfast,  lunch  or 
supper— delightfully  good  to  the  last  flake  in 
the  package. 

And — here’s  the  wonderful  part — a  serving 
usually  costs  less  than  a  cent. 

The  name  guarantees  the  Post  Toasties 
quality.  Tell  the  grocer  it’s  Post  Toasties  you 
want,  and  be  sure  to  get  the  yellow  and  red 
wax- wrapped  package. 

Fostloasties 

improved  CORN  FLAKES 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


ELL-ANS 


Let  Cuticura  Be 

Your  Beauty  Doctor 

Soap,  Ointment, Talcum  ,26c.  everywhere.  Foraamplea 
address:Cutleni»L»boT.torlea,Dept.  U , Madd.n,  Mu*. 


For  Sale^ANi^MACHKNE'  Knitting  Yarns 

GOLF  AND  PLAIN  SOCKS.  We  also  can  work  your  wool 
into  yarn.  H.  A.  Bartlett,  Harmony,  Maine 


25$  and  75$  Packages  Everywhere 


PRINTING  I  Envelopes,  Letterheads,  Billheads,  Circulars. 
Write  needs.  Samples  free.  FRANKLIN,  PRESS,  B-22,  Milford,  N.H. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


HEALTHFUL  HOME  HEATING 

|  WithThe  Wonderful  NEW  IDE  A  Pipe  less  Furnace 


Keeps  every  room  delightfully  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather. 
Burns  little  coal  or  wood.  Is  thoroughly  durable  and  reliable.  Installed 
in  one  day.  No  pipes  in  the  cellar,  will  not  spoil  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Send  for  copy  of  “Warmth  and  Comfort.” 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  110  Whitesboro  Street,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 
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jp==  Own  a  Craine  Triple  Wall  § 

g  Silo  and  you’ve  got  a  silo  to  § 

I-  be  proud  of.  A  straight,  smooth,  f 
_  handsome  structure  that  will  stay  | 
|  straight  and  smooth.  A  silo  that  f 
=  earns  money  by  making  better  | 
§  silage,  keeping  down  repair  costs  | 
§  and  lasting  for  many  years. 

=  Three-wall  construction.  Outside  the  2 
£  upright  staves  is  a  wall  of  water-proof,  5 
j|  frost-defying  Silafelt  that  keeps  warmth  £ 
£  and  juices  in.  Outside  this  is  the  con-  £ 
=  tinuous  Crainelox  spiral  covering  that  = 
|  binds  the  structure  into  one  firm,  solid  = 
£  whole.  No  iron  hoops  or  lugs. 

=  Get  a  Craine  Silo  and  you  settle  that  = 
=  silo  question  right — once  and  for  all  = 
£  Still  time  for  use  this  year  if  you  order  § 
§  at  once.  Prompt  shipments.  Send  now  = 
s  for  catalog.  2 

£  An  old  iron-hooped  stave  silo  can  be  £ 
=  rebuilt  into  a  permanent,  handsome,  s 
£  silage-protecting  Craine  Silo  at  about  = 
=  half  the  cost  of  a  new  one.  Catalog  ™ 
§  tells  how.  =£ 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.  1 


Box  110,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

1 
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Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easyrunningyeasilycleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  7075  Balnbridge,  N.  Y. 


Free  Booklets  ^anitatioi^l 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


HI?  A  \l  C  C.  I*  your  own  horse  afflUted7 
Ci  V  H  9  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
Monty  back  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

NEWTON’S 

A  veterinary's  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves.  Coughs,  Distemper. 
Indigestion.  Worm  erpeller. 
Conditioner.  At  dealers’  or 
by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


la  use 
over 


MINERAL^ 


to  give  satisiaction  or  mone  j 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Foarth  Are.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


You  have  never  before  been  able  4 
to  buy  the  famous  Peerless  Fence  at  such  low 
prices  -  our  new  plan  of  eelline  direct  from  fectory  mesne 

40  Per  Cent  LOWER  PRICES 

CDEE  New  104  peire  CATALOG— send  for  it  todey 
•  itLC  —see  enormoui  saving  on  I* encinfr— Steel  Posts 
-Barb  Wire-Psint  snd  Roofing.  Satisfaction  uruaranteed. 
FEERLESt  WIRE  4  FENCE  CO.,  Oept.  <304,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO^ 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  pi’actical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  *1  -50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKEB 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  V. 


Butter  by  Parcel  Post 

Is  it  practical  to  sell  butter  by  parcel 
post  in  Summer,  and  what  kind  of  con¬ 
tainers  of  1,  3  and  5  lbs.  should  one  use? 

Susquehanna,  Pa.  MRS.  E.  s.  R. 

The  selling  of  butter  by  parcel  post 
will  never  be  developed  on  a  large  scale. 
It  is  used,  however,  with  successful  re¬ 
sults  in  many  instances.  I  dare  say  that 
its  greatest  development  has  been  in  New 
England.  The  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  at  Amherst  sells  butter  by 
parcel  post  throughout  the  year.  The  car¬ 
tons  used  can  he  supplied  by  leading 
dairy  supply  houses.  The  highest  qual¬ 
ity  of  butter  must  be  made,  and  it  must 
be  properly  refrigerated  before  being  sent. 
Insulation  of  the  butter  is  the  secret  of 
the  parcel  post  mailing.  This  is  best  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  use  of  several  thick¬ 
nesses  of  paper  around  the  print  before 
and  after  it  is  put  into  the  cartons.  But¬ 
ter  has  been  sent  in  Summer  to  as  remote 
places  as  Florida  with  good  results. 
Since  the  cartons  cost  from  $10  to  $15 
per  100  in  the  5-lb.  and  10-lb.  sizes,  and 
since  parcel  post  rates  are  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  only 
quality  butter  can  be  sold  and  for  which 
one  must  obtain  a  good  marginal  price 
above  that  of  the  average  market. 

J.  W.  B. 


A  Collie  That  Mothered  a  Pig 

[We  have  had  various  stories  about  the 
“mothering”  of  animals.  Here  is  a  new 
one — a  dog  that  nursed  a  little  pig. 

At  the  time  the  mother  dog.  Sweetie, 
had  lost  her  puppies  a  runt  pig  was  given 
to  our  little  girl.  The  dog,  immediately 
taking  a  notion  to  the  pig,  cared  for  it  as 
her  own.  In  the  picture  notice  the  pig 
nursing  the  dog.  Sweetie  is  a  wonderful 
cow  dog,  and  often  takes  the  pig  with 
her  after  the  cows.  Nearly  every  after¬ 
noon  they  go  woodchuck  hunting,  and 
times  when  the  pig  gets  tired  Sweetie  will 
wait  patiently  until  he  gets  rested.  The 
pig  is  now  six  weeks  old,  and  Sweetie 
still  takes  care  that  other  dogs  are  not 
allowed  in  the  yard. 

MRS.  EARLE  M.  SWEET. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Sore  on  Skin 

This  'Spring  I  bought  a  couple  of  pigs 
and  one  of  them  has  a  black  looking 
bunch  between  the  fore  shoulders.  It 
seems  only  to  be  in  rhe  skin  p&rt,  not  in 
the  flesh.  Will  it  hurt  the  meat  any,  and 
is  there  anything  to  take  it  away?  If 
picked  it  will  bleed.  o.  d.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

It  should  be  understood  that  tubercu¬ 
losis  sometimes  affects  the  skin,  but  that 
is  a  somewhat  rare  occurrence.  Still,  it 
might  be  best  to  have  the  hog  tested  with 
tuberculin,  which  will  determine  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  disease  in 
short  order.  It  is  much  more  likely  that 
the  sore  is  necrotic  from  invasion  of  a 
laceration,  bruise  or  puncture  by  the 
filth  germ  Bacillus  necrophorus.  That 
germ  normally  inhabits  the  intestines  of 
the  bog  and  therefore  is  prevalent  where- 
ever  hogs  have  been  kept.  It  is  the 
cause  of  the  canker  sores  in  the  mouths 
of  pigs  and  other  young  animals,  and 
also  of  bullnose  or  snuffles,  the  more  seri¬ 
ous  disease  affecting  swine.  The  best 
treatment  would  be  to  lay  the  hog  down 
or  restrain  in  any  way  found  convenient, 
and  then  dissect  out  the  sore.  After 
treatment  wmuld  consist  in  painting  the 
wound  withh  tincture  of  iodine  and  after¬ 
wards  wetting  it  twice  daily  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  ounce  of  acetate  of  lead,  six 
drams  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  one  pint  of 
soft  water.  Label  the  bottle  “Poison” 
and  shake  it  well  before  use.  If  that  is 
too  much  trouble,  apply  oxide  of  zinc 
ointment  once  or  twice  daily  after  the 
operation.  If  flies  annoy  the  wound,  ap¬ 
ply  a  little  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
oil  of  cajuput  and  two  parts  of  sweet  oil 
several  times  a  day.  Healing  should  then 
rapidly  take  place  and  there  should  be 
no  danger  in  using  the  meat.  It  is  best 
to  postpone  until  cool  weather  an  opera¬ 
tion  that  will  entail  the  loss  of  blood  and 
cause  considerable  nervous  excitement 
and  shock,  as  hogs  do  not  well  withstand 
such  an  experience.  If  that  has  to  be 
done  in  this  case,  either  apply  tincture  of 


iodine  to  the  sore  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  or  give  it  a  good  dressing  with 
pine  tar  once  a  week,  making  the  appli¬ 
cation  w’ith  an  old  stubby  paint  brush. 


How  I  Make  Cottage  Cheese 

I  place  the  milk  in  a  vessel  and  bring 
the  temperature  to  70  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  at  once,  and  keep  it  at  this  till 
curdled.  I  use  a  thermometer  to  regu¬ 
lated  the  teperature.  The  curdled  milk 
should  have  a  clean,  sour  flavor.  Ordi¬ 
narily  this  will  take  from  24  to  30  hours, 
but  when  it  is  desired  to  hasten  the 
process  a  small  quantity  of  sour  milk 
may  be  mixed  with  the  sweet  milk.  As 
soon  as  the  milk  has  thickened  or  firmly 
curdled  it  should  be  cut  into  small  pieces 
about  two  inches  square,  after  which  I 
stir  the  curd  thoroughly  with  a  spoon. 
Then  I  place  the  pan  of  broken  curd  in 
a  vessel  of  hot  water  so  as  to  raise  the 
temperature  to  100  Fahrenheit.  I  let 
it  cook  at  this  temperature  for  30  min¬ 
utes,  stirring  gently  with  spoon.  This 


insures  uniform  heating.  Vigorous  stir¬ 
ring  will  ruin  the  cheese,  as  the  curd 
will  be  broken  into  fine  particles  thus 
interfering  with  proper  draining,  and 
will  cause  the  cheese  to  be  lumpy. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  heating  I  pour 
the  whey  into  a  small  cheese  cloth  bag, 
sugar  or  salt  sacking  will  do  as  well.  I 
hang  the  bag  on  a  rack  to  drain,  or  the 
curd  may  be  poured  into  a  milk  strainer 
>r  colander  over  which  a  piece  of  cheese 
cloth  has  been  laid.  Part  of  the  whey 
will  pass  through  immediately,  and  it  is 
important  that  the  whey  be  removed  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  is  accomplished 
by  rolling  the  curd  back  and  forth  on  the 
cloth.  To  complete  the  draining,  tie  the 
ends  of  the  bag  together  and  hang  it  up. 
Draining,  however,  should  not  be  hasten¬ 
ed  by  twisting  or  squeezing  the  drain 
sack,  as  this  will  produce  hard,  dry  lumps 
of  cheese.  Draining  should  stop  when 
the  whey  ceases  to  flow  in  a  steady 
stream.  The  curd  is  now  emptied  from 
the  bag  and  thoroughly  worked  with  a 
spoon  until  it  becomes  fine  in  grain, 
smooth  and  of  the  consistency  of  mashed 
potatoes. 

I  add  two  ounces  of  salt  to  10  lbs.  of 
cheese.  I  also  add  a  pint  of  sweet  cream 
to  each  5  lbs.  of  cheese,  stirring  it  in 
when  working  with  spoon.  The  cream 
gives  it  a  fine  flavor,  increases  the  smooth¬ 
ness  and  makes  it  more  palatable. 

I  have  built  up  quite  a  trade  in  cottage 
cheese;  in  fact  I  cannot  supply  it  to  all 
who  ask  for  it.  One  gallon  of  milk  will 
make  1%  lbs.  of  cheese,  and  I  get  40 
cents  a  pound.  J.  w.  R. 


My  Experience  with  Canning  Meat 

Since  the  advent  of  the  pressure  cooker 
into  my  kitchen,  meat  canning  has  lost 
its  terrors  for  me.  It  used  to  be  such  a 
slow  process,  with  the  long  boiling  per¬ 
iod  and  all.  I  have  used  a  pressure 
cooker  for  three  years,  and  I  certainly 
would  not  be  without  one  again,  even  if 
I  only  used  it  for  meat  canning,  >  to  say 
nothing  of  the  quantities  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  “greens”  that  come  out  of 
it  as  perfect  as  can  be. 

My  meat  canning  is  not  such  an  exten¬ 


sive  record,  covering,  as  it  does,  only 
three  years,  but  each  year  I  can  a  little 
more,  and  some  is  done  a  little  differently. 
I  can  beef,  pork,  and  chicken.  Whea 
we  slaughter  a  beef  I  always  put  away 
part  of  the  steak  fried  down  in  jars ;  it 
keeps  fine  and  saves  on  my  can  supply 
and  adds  variety.  The  rest  I  can. 

The  best  roasts  I  cut  into  good  serving 
pieces  and  brown  nicely  in  sweet  fat, 
then  pack  in  hot  sterilized  jars  and  pour 
in  part  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  has  been 
browned.  It  is  salted  while  browning. 
This  fat  and  meat  liquid  makes  most  ex¬ 
cellent  gravy  when  the  meat  is  reheated, 
more  water  added  and  thickening  stirred 
in.  I  process  meat  like  this  in  the  cooker 
at  15  lbs.  pressure  for  25  to  30  minutes. 
The  remainder  of  the  best  meat  is  cut  up 
and  put  into  cans  with  salt  and  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  water,  and  processed  at  15  lbs. 
pressure  for  40  minutes.  The  “flank.v” 
pieces  are  ground  and  packed  into  the 
cans,  not  too  tightly,  salt  and  a  few 
spoons  of  water  added,  and  processed  as 
before.  I  have  just  of  late  done  this, 
and  found  it  fine  to  use  for  meat  loaves. 
I  can  the  heart,  tongue  and  liver.  The 
heart  and  tongue  make  nice  meats  to 
slice  cold.  The  liver  I  fry  very  lightly 
with  a  little  salt  and  pepper  and  then 
pack  into  jars,  pouring  in  the  fat  from 
the  frying-pan. 

The  tail  I  cut  into  the  joints  and  pack 
in  can  and  fill  part  full  of  water  and 
add  salt  and  pepper  and  process.  When 
wanted,  this  is  ready  for  that  delicious 
“oxtail  soup.”  I  like  to  cut  off  every  lit¬ 


tle  bit  of  meat  from  the  bones  I  possibly 
can.  These  are  put  in  cans,  filling  them 
half  full  and  filling  up  with  water,  add 
salt  and  process  at  15  lbs.  for  40  min¬ 
utes.  This  is  good  for  soup.  I  have  the 
bones  sawed  up,  fill  the  cooker  and  pro¬ 
cess  at  15  lbs.  pressure  for  one  hour.  Of 
course  plenty  of  water  is  added.  Wheu 
done  the  stock,  made  very  rich  with  the 
marrow  from  the  bones,  is  poured  into 
cans,  partially  sealed  and  processed  at 
15  lbs.  pressure  for  about  30  minutes. 
I  have  jars  and  jars  of  this  good  soup 
foundation. 

'With  the  pork  canning,  I  have  found  it 
very  satisfactory  to  can  the  shoulder 
meat.  I  think  there  is  least  waste  that 
way  of  any,  and  the  canned  shoulder  is 
so  fine  in  Summer  to  cook  potatoes  in 
the  broth  or  for  dumplings.  I  can  part 
of  the  sausage,  and  for  canning  I  pre¬ 
fer  not  to  have  it  stuffed  but  form  it  in 
little  cakes  and  brown  it  nicely  in  hot 
fat,  then  pack  in  jars  always  adding  part 
of  the  fryings  to  the  cans.  This  always 
makes  such  good  gravy.  The  tenderloin 
is  very  nice  done  this  way  too.  The  ribs, 
I  cut  into  pieces  ready  for  serving,  brown 
them  in  a  large  pan  in  the  oven,  sprink¬ 
ling  salt  and  pepper  over  them.  When 
nicely  browned  pack  in  hot  jars  and  pro¬ 
cess.  I  like  to  use  the  half  gallon  jars 
for  these. 

The  only  way  of  canning  chicken  that 
I  have  done  has  been  fried  chicken.  A 
3  lb.  chicken  fills  a  quart  jar.  Cut  up  as 
for  frying.  Brown  the  pieces  nicely  in 
hot  lard.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cook  the 
meat  through  at  all,  just  have  it  a  good 
brown  and  salted  and  peppered ;  then 
pack  in  jars  and  process  at  15  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure  for  about  40  minutes.  This  is  very 
good.  When  wanted  for  use,  the  pres¬ 
sure  cooker  is  good  for  reheating  the 
meat.  I  have  canned  fried  rabbits  the 
same  way,  and  they  are  also  very  good. 

We  do  not  do  very  large  but’cherings 
but  by  putting  away  some  of  everything, 
we  have  a  better  variety  of  it,  and  are 
not  made  tired  of  fresh  meat  by  eat¬ 
ing  so  much  at  butchering  time  to  keep 
it  from  spoiling. 

I  might  add  that  all  of  the  bones,  after 
going  through  the  cooker,  make  excellent 
chicken  feed.  You  know  the  high  tem¬ 
perature  of  cooking,  renders  them  very 
soft  and  they  are  easily  mashed  fine. 

IVY  J.  NEFF. 


“I  suppose  you  cleared  a  fortune  ped¬ 
dling  lightning  rods  around  the  country 
this  Summer?”  “Couldn’t  interest  a  sin¬ 
gle  farmer.  They  all  had  their  roofs  cov¬ 
ered  with  radio  aerials.” — Judge. 
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New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  August  13,  1923,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feeds  all  in  100- 
lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Branchville, 
Belvidere,  Mt.  Holly,  Montclair,  Milford, 
Washington,  Highbridge,  Frenchtown, 
Sussex,  Flemington,  Trenton,  Newton, 
Lafayette,  Hackettstown,  Belle  Meade, 
Lebanon,  Clifton,  Hopewell,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Perth  Amboy,  Morristown,  Dover, 
Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somerville  and  New¬ 


ark. 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.49% 

No.  3  white  oats . 48% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  1.05% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .  1.05% 

,  Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $29.90 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  .  30.90 

Spring  middlings  .  32.90 

Rea  dog  flour  . 40.40 

Dry  brewers’  grains  .  41.40 

Flour  middlings  .  35.90 

White  hominy  .  37.90 

Yellow  hominy  .  37.40 

Gluten  feed  .  48.05 

30%  cottonseed  meal  .  45.40 

31%  linseed  meal  .  46.00 

34%  linseed  meal  .  47.60 


Dairy  Show  Entries 

Entries  in  the  cattle  classes  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Exposition,  to  be  held  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  October  5-13,  close  on 
Saturday,  September  15.  Exhibitors  who 
are  planning  to  show  at  the  exposition 
must  have  their  entries  in  the  mail  not 
later  than  that  date.  All  entries  are 
checked  up  by  the  various  breed  associa¬ 
tions  and  are  then  catalogued  before  the 
opening  of  the  exposition  on  October  5. 
This  makes  it  imperative  that  entries  be 
mailed  by  the  closing  date.  Exhibitors 
who  have  not  received  the  prize  list  and 
entry  form  can  secure  them  by  address¬ 
ing  the  National  Dairy  Association  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A  total  of  $30,700  is 
offered  in  prizes  for  cattle  at  the  exposi¬ 
tion.  The  show  association  offers  $5,990 
on  Holsteins,  and  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America  offers  $2,750  in 
special  prizes.  In  the  Ayrshire,  Brown 
Swiss,  Jersey  and  Guernsey  classifica¬ 
tions,  the  show  association  offers  $5,240 
for  each  breed.  Prizes  in  all  grade  cow 
classifications  have  been  increased  to  a 
total  of  $850  for  each  breed.  Entries  in 
the  special  classes  for  calf  club  calves 
also  clo.se  September  15.  The  associa¬ 
tion  offers  $1,100  in  prizes  and  the  Hol¬ 
stein-Friesian  Association  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club  have  each  offered 
$500  in  specials  for  calf  club  exhibits  of 
their  respective  breeds. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

'Sept.  8. — Jerseys,  Maple  Brook  Farm, 
Wilmington,  Mass. 

Sept.  10 — Cayuga  County  Guernsey 
Club,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  R.  H.  Alexander, 
Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  secretary. 

Sept.  21  —  Aberdeen-Angus.  Eastern 
Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  ,  _  , 

Sept.  26.— -Hereford  Steers.  North  Park 
Stock  Growers’  Association  of  Colorado, 
Atlantic,  Iowa.  Kraschel  Auction  Co., 
managers. 

Oct.  9. — Holsteins.  Eastern  Holstein 
Breeders’  Sale,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

|  .%  MISCELLANEOUS  .*.  | 

Fresh  and  Nearly-Cows  For  Sale  |  edseted 

Guernseys,  Jerseys.  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins.  Al¬ 
ways  100  high-class  cows  to  choose  from.  Will  also 
buy  on  commission.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barrc,  Vermont 


JERSEYS 


AUCTION  SALE  OF 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

50  HEAD  of  hand  picked  dams  and  heifers  in¬ 
cluding  SON  and  DAUGHTERS  OF  POGIS 
99  OF  HOOD  FARM,  on  SATURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  8th,  at  1  o’clock  (Daylight  time.) 

Write  for  your  catalogue 

MAPLE  BROOK  FARM,  WILMINGTON,  MASS. 

Dr.  B.  N.  Powell,  Owner  Col.  D.  A.  Perry,  Auctioneer 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

Fnr^ala  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
rui  OdlC  cuiin  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  du“rham! 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washinotonville.  N.Y’ 


=  Will  exchange  for  registered  Guernsey  § 
1  heifers  or  cows —  | 

=  Our  Registered  Guernsey  Bull  E 

|  Muriel’s  Raider  of  Waddington  33193  | 

E  Sired  by  Imp.  Border  Raider  = 

1  A  SPLENDID  INDIVIDUAL  | 

Herd  under  State  and  Federal  Supervision.  Inspection  solicited.  E 
E  W rite  for  Price  = 

|  ROLLWOOD  FARM  -  -  Guilford,  Conn.  | 

EiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiniiniiinniiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiUHiiiimiimmiiimiiiiiiiiiii 


SWINE 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Bayers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Have  you  considered  BETTERING  the  blood-lines  of 
your  herd  by  purchasing  a  new  Boar  ?  We  have  Spring 
(1922)  Boars  by  Fairholm  Fancy  Orion,  Fall  boars  by 
Fancy  Orion  King  34th,  this  Spring’s  boars  by  Crest  De¬ 
fender,  Highland  King  Defender  and  Altamont’s  Origin¬ 
ator.  Beside  using  a  Duroc-Jersey  registered  boar  with 
their  pure  bred  sows,  many  breeders  use  theirs  for  out- 
crossing  with  sows  of  other  fat  breeds  for  producing 
“  Feeder  ”  pigs.  Duroc-Jerseys  introduce  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  height  and  length  and  the  sows  supply  the  weight. 
We  also  still  have  a  few  bred  gilts  for  sale  for  SEP¬ 
TEMBER  FARROWING.  All  stock  is  Double  Im- 
mnned.  We  invite  correspondence  or  better  still,  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on  State  road  14  miles 
East  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.Y. 


BIG  TYPE  DUROCS 

We  will  not  hold  a  fall  sale  but  offer  privately 
30  choice  yearlings  bred  for  fall  litters.  They 
are  mated  to  Walt’s  Col.  Fannie  15th,  and 
Fairliolme  Pathfinder.  We  also  offer  service 
boars  and  open  gilts.  Write  for  particulars. 

GOBEL  FARMS  •  -  Annandale,  N.  i. 


Extra  hardy,  well  grown  stock  of  the 
choicest  breeding  from  Colonels, 
Sensations  and  Dofonder  strains. 
Come  and  inspect  the  herd  or 
write  your  wants.  Catalogue  on  request. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM  Dept.  0  Belle  Meade.  Virpinia 


Df  7  I?  ft  l*  C  A  few  pigs  from  May  litters  for 
^  ^  sale  at  $15.  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts. 

ELMWOOD  FARMS  Box  15  BRA0F0R0,  NEW  YORK 


T3UROCS  Onon  and  Sensation  Breed- 

ZrrfY  lit.  15'  AJ1  «»*•■  sale. 
F.  M.  Patting  ton  &  Son  Merrilield,  N.  Y. 


For  Salo  at  a  Sacrifica-Duroc-Jersey  Boar 

Two  years  old  in  March  last.  Guaranteed  breeder. 

J.  C.  PENNEY  -  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS.  Riotress  and 
Rutgers  Gold  Bond  breeding.  Eight  to  ten  weeks 
old.  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Elizaville,  N.  Y. 


Auction 

6  O— Guernseys— 6  O 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  September  10,  ’23 

Annual  offering  of  the  CAYUGA  COUNTY  GUERNSEY 
CLUB,  consisting  of  a  very  choice  lot  of  females.  Mostly 
young  cows  and  bred  heifers,  some  with  A.  R.  records  or  now 
on  test.  Many  of  them  granddaughters  of  the  breeds  lead¬ 
ing  sires.  All  are  tuberculin  tested  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Write  for  Catalogue 

R.  H.  ALEXANDER,  Sec’y  UNION  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  at  present  several  very 
desirable  young  bull  calves  and  two  older 
ones  sired  by  our  herd  sires  and  out  of 
cows  with  or  now  making  A.  R.  records. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  bull,  write  us. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset.  Mass. 


HEREFORDS 


STEERS,  100  high  bred  yearling 
A  chance  to  get  feeders  that  has 
never  seen  a  stock  yard,  bred 
in  New  Mexico,  for  September!  shipment.  Address— 

MT.  KEMB1.E  FARMS.  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 


DOGS 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

On  The  Watch  For  Good  Homes. 
Nephews  and  Nieces  Of  "LADDIE  BOY  " 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  DANBURY,  CONN. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Of  Serviceable  Age,  12  to  18  months 
old.  Individually  acceptable.  Dams  have 
records  of  773.39  lbs.  fat  at  2*2  years  ;  731.01  lbs. 
5  years  and  650  lbs.  at  2  years.  By  A.  R. !  Sires 
of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  breeding.  Priced  so  any  farmer 
interested  in  increased  production  can  buy  them 
Write  for  particulars 

HIGH  POINT  SPRINGS  FARM 
Olive  Bridge  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  0XIRT  FARMS,  M  S.  SIR  St.  Pbala..  P». 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  33rttT 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Masher  Sequel  breeding.  Priced 
to  sell.  Herd  accredited.  Write  for  information. 

RAJES  FARM  R.  R.  Philiipsburg,  N.  J. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERHSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock,  both  sexes,  all  ages,  A.  R.  dams. 
Prices  right.  Accredited  Herd  No.  39403.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Richard  J>.  DeForest,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


2Reg.Grandson8ofGoY.oflheChene1R97s°i^0^<i 

Dams.  Ages,  21  mos.  and  9  nos.  Prices,  $150  and 
$125.  Accredited  Herd  No.  10086.  For  particulars 
apply  to  THOS.  JOHNSON,  Spring  Farm,  Tilly  Foster,  N.  V. 

|  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  77] 

KINNELON  HERD 

Purebred  Brown  Swiss 

BUTLER,  N.  J. 

Home  of  Uda’s  College  Boy  whose  dam  has  a 
record  of  13  561  lbs.  milk,  grandam  14.650  lbs. 
milk  and  gr6at  grandam  16,225  lbs.  milk.  His 
daughters  to  come  fresh  have  milked  over 
forty  pounds  a  day.  A  young  bull  calf  by  the 
above  sire  and  out  of  a  17.139-lb.  cow  for  sale. 
JOHN  C.  HESSE,  Manager 


AIREDALEPUPPIESforSale 

Males,  #10;  Females,  #5. 

JOHN  I.  FOWLER _ Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

5  Untrained  Female  AIREDALES 

with  registration  papers,  $20  each.  One  has  12  cham¬ 
pions  in  pedigree.  Aged  3  to  8  years.  Mixed  Airedale  and 
cow  dog  puppies.  Females,  $2  ;  Males,  $5. 

O.  It  YE  -  Lake  Como,  Pa. 


AIREDALE  FEMALE  PUPS 

Champion  stock,  810  ;  registered  Collie  and  Aire* 
dale  bitches,  #20.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  FREDERICK  MIDDLETON,  Hudson,  Mass. 

COLLIE  POPPIES,  farm  raised,  pedigreed,  the 
unusual  kind.  Descriptive,  illustrated  circular  free. 
Clovernoos  Collie  Kennels,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


AT  STUD-WOLF  VON  ROLAND 

Sire  of  quality  and  quantity  Police  litters.  Best  Blood 
lines  of  trained  Imported  stock.  Fee,  #40. 

O.  BILL  •  Amenta,  New  York 


Rawiolarad  Alraiialao  Puppies  and  grown  dogs  for  sale. 
nflglSTeriDAireaaieS  Two  beauties  at  stud.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  LAKENWILD  AIREDALE  KENNELS,  Prlmeton,  Maine 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  3jfa°f*hl ygj,d : 

Females.  83.  F.  A.  SWEET,  8myrna,  N.  y! 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  IR0S.,  Grove  City,  Ps. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


For  Sals  or  Exchange— SfickVr."  Oorang  Airedales 

dog  pups, (15;  bitches,  (8.  One  brood  bitch,  $20.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Will  exchange  for  any  breed  of  good 
pigs  or  poultry.  A.  A.  Angus,  Sharon  Springs,  N.Y. 


An  Unusually  Choice  Litter  of  Police  Puppies 

from  imported  stock.  MEAD,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


GhowPuppies  ofQuality  w|&Vork 


Wire  Hnired  Fox  Terrier  Puppies  for  sale.  Pedi¬ 
greed  stock.  O.  HILL  •  Amenia.  (Veto  York 


AiroJoln  Tnrrinrc  Champion  stock.  Puppies,  J1  to  J25. 
Hired  die  lerners  Bitches,  4  to  16  months,  $11  to  *25. 
MAY  8.  TABOR,  Rover  Plains,  Mew  York 


Pufiaroml  AirmJalpc  for  utility  and  show,  best  ofiblood 

reuigreeu  Hireuaies  line.  EAltLE  CUNHS,  Tirringtan.  C»nn. 


Big  Type  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars,  Gilts,  from  3  to  8  mos.  Also  booking  orders 
for  pigs  September  and  October  farrow.  A  pair 
will  lay  the  foundation.  Sired  by  1,000  lb.  Boars. 

OAKDALE  FABM,  CLYDE  B.  THOMAS,  Prop.,  Boonsboro,  Md. 


WE  ARE  NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR 

shipments  of  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

at  10  weeks  old.  Also  have  pigs,  3  to  8  months  old, 
ready  for  shipping  now.  Write  for  Prices. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa. 


100  FEEDING  PIGS 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old,  $5.50  Each 

These  pigs  are  llrst  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  large  type  swine,  are  healthy,  husky,  faat 
growers.  Can  send  Sows  or  Barrows.  Also  Pure  Bred 
Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $8 
each.  All  pigs  sent  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD.  M.  D.  V..  Box  51.  Wallhxm,  Mass. 


Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Largest  herd  in  America.  Grand  Champion 
breeding.  Special  offering  of  young  bred  sows 
and  unrelated  boar  pigs  at  Summer  prices. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

MID-SUMMER  SPECIAL  SALE — 100  Spring  Shoats  and 
May  Weanlings,  both  sex.  Also  30  Sows  and  Gilts 
safe  in  pig  for  August  and  September  farrowing. 
Recorded  and  EXPRESS  PAID  within  five  hundred 
miles  for  prompt  shipment. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


PATMOOR  BERKSHIRES.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
quality  at  fair  prices.  PATMOOR  FANMS.  H.rtfleld,  N.  Y. 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

Bred  Gilts.  Summer  and  Fall  pigs  for  sale  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Write  BKOOK81DE  FARM,  Middletown,  V». 


REG.  LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

Lowest  price  in  years.  Ship  the  select  only. 

J.  HOMER  REAMS,  Luthersburg,  Fa. 

Registered  O.  I.  O.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

H  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvilms,  Nkw  York 

Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires,  6  weeks  old. 
(5  each.  ROUbE  BROS.  Dushork,  Pa. 

TAMWORTH  HOGS 

champion  sire.  100  to  select  from.  Address— 

MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  MOIIUI8TOWN,  N.  J. 


100  Pigs 


SHEEP 


Rsg.  Shrop.  Rams  WUXIAM8  FXHM,^te°boroaPrPh,°NV1(k 

Reg.  Shropshire  RAMS  fewa&KoS!)  Sff; 
For  Sale— Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep 


WANTED 


20  1)0  K  SET  E  W  E8. 

2  to  3-year-olds. 

P.  Q.W000,  Washington,  Virginia 


GOATS 


Pure  Tojripeiiburfc  Buck;  proven  sire  ;  hornless;  does 
I>r.  Gordon  -  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 40  Common  American  Goat#  for  Brush 
Lands.  WHITE,  1546  Broadway,  New  York 


GOATS 


NUBIANS,  TOGQENBERCS— Closing-out 
sale  of  both  herds  of  pure  breds  and 
high  grades.  Bargains  in  both  sexes. 
Address,  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown,  N.  j. 


HOLSTEINS 


High  Grade  Holstein  Heifer  Calves  SH&Vbuli 

and  heifer  calves,  #25  up.  Registered  bulls  ready 
for  service,  and  cows.  Address  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y. 


FWR  Hnlcfoin  Rull  segin  De  Kol,  five  years  old.  I'rtce 
BALE  nuIMcM  Dull  (1500.  Further  particulars  write 

E.  E.  IIOSMEK,  48-4?  West  82d  St.,  N.Y.  City 
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Jhf  RURAL  NElVr. YORKER 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

now  MUCH  CAN  FARMERS  HUY  ?  GRAIN 
AND  MEATS  LOW  ;  MEDICINES  AND 
CURES  ;  TAKING  ONE’S  BEARINGS  J 

STORY  OF  THE  ONION  SPECIALTY  J 
MEETING  THE  FARM  ON  ITS  OWN 
GROUND. 

The  buying  power  of  farmers  has  been 
picking  up  slowly  but  steadily.  At  the 
worst  stage  in  1921  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
farm  products  would  buy  only  two-thirds 
as  much  as  before  the  war.  Now  it  buys 
nearer  three-fourths  as  much.  It  makes 
quite  a  difference  whether  the  farmer 
sells  mostly  wool  or  cotton  which  will  ex¬ 
change  for  even  more  goods  than  in  1918, 
or  sells  wheat  and  live  stock  which  bring 
only  enough  to  pay  for  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  as  many  goods  as  10  years  ago. 

It  matters,  too,  what  he  buys.  Clothing, 
building  materials  and  furniture  are  still 
very  high,  but  machinery,  fertilizer  and  a 
lot  of  miscellaneous  supplies  are  within 
easier  reach.  The  situation  is  still  hard 
for  a  young  farm  couple  who  have  to 
build  a  home  and  provide  the  amazingly 
long  and  costly  list  of  things  needed  be¬ 
fore  the  new  enterprise  is  in  smooth  run¬ 
ning  order. 

EASY  SELLING,  HARD  BUYING 
The  unluckiest  chap  is  perhaps  the 
man  who  sells  hogs  and  buys  clothing. 
Compared  with  the  year  before  the  war, 
his  dollar  is  worth  only  48  cents  in  this 
trade.  On  the  other  hand  the  sheep 
farmer  can  swajj  his  wool  for  twice  as 
much  iron,  steel  and  copper  goods  as 
formerly,  that  is  if  he  happens  to  want 
any,  but  the  sheep  man  doesn’t  need 
much  machinery  and  the  hog  raiser  will 
not  care  for  fancy  clothes  in  his  line  of 
duty.  Whether  any  farmer  is  doing  bet¬ 
ter,  depends  on  many  conditions,  but  the 
fact  that  the  great  mail-order  concerns 
whose  customers  are  mostly  country  peo¬ 
ple  are  reporting  gains  in  amount  of  sales, 
indicates  that  the  farmers  as  a  class  have 
a  little  more  money  to  spend. 

Because  of  the  inequalities  just  spok¬ 
en  of,  it  is  plain  why  the  grain  and  meat 
producing  sections  still  feel  sick  after 
the  political  doctors  have  done  what  they 
could  for  them,  and  like  other  ailing  folks, 
they  want  to  try  all  sorts  of  loudly  tooted 
cure-alls,  very  much  as  they  did  in  the 
nineties.  Just  as  in  the  days  of  “six¬ 
teen  to  one,’’  various  schemes  for  money 
inflation  come  to  the  surface.  Cheap 
money,  like  patent  medicine,  is  full  of 
stimulating  dope  that  makes  the  patient 
feel  better  af  first,  but  with  Russia,  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Germany  as  illustrations  of  the 
effect  of  the  treatment  in  the  long  run, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  financial  quacks 
will  get  as  far  as  they  did  80  years  ago. 
Financial  health  comes  not  through  stim¬ 
ulating  doses,  but  requires  time,  skill, 
patience,  common  sense  and  the  working 
out  of  natural  laws. 

WHY  FARMING  IS  SICK 
The  trouble  is  too  deep  and  too  gen¬ 
eral  for  the  politicians  to  set  it  right. 
One  reason  why  we  are  feeling  sick  is 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  getting  well. 
Other  countries  are  again  raising  farm 
products  and  oversupplying  markets 
which  cannot  use  or  pay  for  as  much 
stuff  as  they  once  could.  Nations  that 
were  starving  two  years  ago  are  now 
shipping  grain.  Some  other  nations  that 
were  buying  our  foodstuffs  at  that  time, 
have  no  good  money  left  to  pay  for  our 
supplies.  “Raise  less  grain  and  less 
meat  stock”  some  people  advise,  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  shift  any  number  of 
farmers  from  wheat  and  hogs  to  wool, 
cotton  and  dairying  without  overdoing 
these  and  making  general  conditions  as 
bad  as  ever,  and  by  that  time  conditions 
may  have  changed  again. 

Still  it  is  worth  while  for  every  farmer 
to  take  his  bearings  once  in  a  while  and 
see  if  he  couldn’t  do  bettor  by  producing 
a  little  more  of  what  has  paid  him  well 
most  years  and  a  little  less  of  something 
else.  This  means  knowing  what  things 
cost  and  nowr  is  a  time  when  the  figur¬ 
ing  farmer  has  some  advantage.  Any 
farmer  will  be  astonished  to  find  where 
some  of  his  money  goes  and  where  it 
comes  from  when  everything  is  set  down 
for  a  year.  Something  can  be  made  to 
pay  on  any  farm  if  handled  right.  When 
the  farmer  finds  it  out  and  puts  his  mind 
to  it  he  begins  to  really  play  the  game 
and  enjoy  it. 

THE  ONION  SPECIALTY 
Take  the  onion  specialty,  just  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  at  random.  Almost  any  farm  may 
produce  a  few,  but  there  is  nothing  much 
in  it.  The  real  business  is  mostly  in  six 
States,  Texas.  -California,  New  York, 
Masachusetts,  Ohio,  and  'Indiana,  in  about 
that  order  and  is  confined  to  from  one 
to  half  a  dozen  big  onion  counties  in 
each  of  these  States.  All  the  great  onion 
sections  are  of  rich,  mellow,  level  valley 
soils  or  reclaimed  muck  land,  the  kind 
of  land  which  produces  biggest  onion 
crops  at  least  cost.  The  onion  counties 
have  had  ups  and  downs,  but  have  been 
prosperous  in  the  long  run.  Twenty 
years  ago  most  of  the  fresh  onions  in 
Spring  came  from  Bermuda.  Now  they 
come  from  half  a  dozen  irrigated  valley 
counties  in  Southern  Texas  which  ship 
about  one-fifth  of  the  nation’s  onion  sup¬ 
ply  at  a  cost  for  freight  which  would 
discourage  a  Northern  grower.  Some 


years  their  crop  was  hardly  worth  ship¬ 
ping,  but  it  appears  that  nearly  all  the 
old-timers  who  stuck  to  it  have  made 
money.  Much  the  same  is  true  in  the 
North  where  less  is  paid  for  freight  but 
more  for  fertilizer.  Onion  growers  in 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley  raise  large 
crops  per  acre  and  make  as  much  profit 
as  any  growers,  in  good  years.  Many  a 
Polander  who  started  there  as  a  weeder, 
with  no  capital  except  a  numerous  family 
with  nimble  fingers,  now  owns  some  of 
the  land  and  runs  a  motor  car. 

THE  EIGHT  KIND  OF  WORRY 

This  does  not  mean  that  more  farmers 
should  raise  onions.  Only  a  few  locali¬ 
ties  are  just  right  and  there  are  plenty 
being  raised  now.  The  point  is  that  many 
a  section  and  many  a  farm  not  doing  a 
paying  business,  may  do  so  when  the 
right  men  fit  the  conditions  with  the 
righ  crop  or  product.  Some  discon¬ 
tented  people  who  are  worrying  about 
the  nation  and  its  policies  and  not  study¬ 
ing  their  own  business  much  are  living 
right  on  a  farm  that  they  or  somebody 
else  might  change  into  a  big  success. 

G.  B.  F. 

Marketing  Small  Clips  of  Wool 

As  to  wool  the  dealers  here  have 
paid  45  to  47c  per  lb.  cash  for  wool  this 
year.  The  Boston  prices  average  from 
50  to  55c  top  price  for  wool.  Most  of 


our  dealers  handle  wool  on  a  2c  per  lb. 
margin.  It  costs  about  3c  per  lb.  to 
grade  and  market  wool  through  the  State 
Association.  You  can  see  our  dealers 
pay  very  near  to  the  top  price  for  wool, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  a  fancy 
clip.  I  can  see  that  it  might  be  hard  for 
owners  of  small  clips  in  sections  where 
there  are  few  flocks,  to  obtain  a  fail- 
price  for  their  wool.  There  might  be  so 
little  wool  in  their  locality  that  they 
would  not  have  any  dealer.  Their  only 
outlet  for  their  wool  is  to  consign  it  to 
the  State  Association  where  it  is  graded 
and  sold  direct  to  the  manufacturer  in 
carload  lots.  H.  c.  beardsley. 

New  York. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

(Supplement  to  Page  1097) 

Our  Artists 

An  especially  fine  lot  of  August  head¬ 
ing  drawings  were  sent  in  and  your  edi¬ 
tor  regretted  that  only  one  could  be  used. 
However,  the  others  will  be  kept,  'for  per¬ 
haps  next  year  none  so  good  will  come 
for  August.  The  choice  this  time  fell  to 
William  Smith,  a  16-year-old  New  York 
boy,  but  the  drawings  sent  by  Anna 
Mayers,  14,  of  Connecticut,  and  Helen 
Ryan,  Catherine  Zadril,  and  Margarette 
Sehroeder,  12,  of  New  York  State  were 
all  worthy  of  a  place  on  Our  Parge  had 
there  been  room. 

As  for  the  “crow”  drawings,  they  were 
more  numerous  and  better  than  those  of 
any  month  recently.  I  have  found  room 
for  11  of  them,  and  you  will  certainly 
be  interested  in  each  one.  Notice  how 
different  they  are,  yet  all  grew  out  of 
the  same  little  four-line  rhyme.  The 
names  of  some  of  “our  artists”  are  be¬ 
coming  quite  familiar  to  us.  though  each 
month  brings  new  ones  who  have  never 
been  in  before.  Those  who  succeed  sev¬ 
eral  times,  however,  do  so  not  only  be¬ 


cause  they  have  special  ability,  some  of 
course,  do  have  that,  but  fully  as  much 
because  they  persist  month  after  month, 
and  always  see  that  some  work  of  their 
is  on  hand  when  it  comes  time  for  your 
editor  to  make  a  selection.  I  try  to  be 
as  'fair  as  possible  in  producing  the  best 
and  most  interesting  page  from  the  ma¬ 
terial  you  send.  Everything  is  consid¬ 
ered — the  artist’s  age,  the  quality  of  the 
work  itself,  the  way  it  will  fit  in  with 
the  other  material,  whether  the  same 
“artist”  had  work  in  last  month,  and 
so  on.  Every  single  drawing  is  kept  un¬ 
til  the  final  selection  is  made.  This 
month,  in  addition  to  those  printed,  hon¬ 
orable  mention  belongs  to  Arlene  Col¬ 
burn,  13,  of  New  Hampshire;  Eugenia 
Powrers,  10,  of  Vermont ;  William  Johns¬ 
tone,  16,  of  New  Jersey;  Matthew  Young 
of  Pennsylvania;  Alice  Page,  14,  of  In¬ 
diana  ;  and  Novella  Swartout.  13,  Mar¬ 
garet  Burger,  14,  Carlotta  Baker,  16, 
Alleine  Swartwood,  13,  Marjorie  Allen, 
14,  Mary  Ennist,  16,  and  Nat  Lewis, 
13,  of  New  York. 

In  drawing  it  is  especially  true  that 
practice  brings  improvement.  Only  by 
trying  and  trying  again  can  you  develop 
skill.  It  is  interesting  work  and  trains 
the  hand  and  the  eye  together.  So  each 
month  study  the  drawings  that  are 


printed,  note  how  the  objects  in  them  are 
arranged,  how  the  lines  are  made,  to  be 
clear  and  sharp,  and  how  much  can  be 
told  in  a  few  lines  when  one  knows  how. 
Then  try  your  own  hand  at  it  and  don’t 
be  afraid  to  send  in  the  result.  YTou  will 
have  credit  on  the  list  of  contributors 
for  helping,  and  it  may  be  that  your 
drawing  will  be  just  the  one  needed  for 
a  special  place.  The  right  spirit  to  have 
is  expressed  by  a  Connecticut  boy  who 
wrote :  “This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  sent  a  drawing  to  you.  It  is  not 
very  good,  'but  I  will  improve.” 


List  of  August  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  July 
page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer.  The 
name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  received 
from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each  name  is 
the  age,  whenever  given,  and  a  series  of  alpha¬ 
betical  symbols  referring  to  various  contribu¬ 
tions  according  to  the  following  key: 
l) — Words  for  the  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g — A  game. 

k — A  new  book  puzzle. 

1 — Correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle. 

m — A  new  nature  puzzle. 

n — Correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle. 

o — -An  original  poem. 

p— A  photographic  picture. 

r — A  rhyme  for  drawing. 

s — A  story. 

v — A  memory  verse. 

x — Correct  answer  to  last  riddle. 

z — A  new  puzzle  or  riddle. 

Colorado:  Fern  Berd  (x>. 

Connecticut:  Norman  Hallock  (15,  d),  Clar¬ 
ence  Palmer  (12,  d),  Frank  Schatzle  (12,  d, 
k.  m,  u),  Edith  Stowe  (d,  1.  n,  x),  Doris  Basto 
(11,  d),  Elizabeth  Steed  (IS.  d,  n,  x),  Charles 
Stefanec  (12,  n.  r,  z),  Anna  Donblik  (11,  d,  n), 
Mildred  Vosburgh  (14,  d.  e,  m.  n),  Myra  Lloyd 
(13,  d),  Margaret  Kimberly  (12,  d.  r),  Mable 
Seymour  (14,  d,  k,  1),  Helen  Wasilesky,  Albert 
Kirk  (b.  n,  x),  Cora  McLaughlin  (d),  Kuth 
Dudley  (15,  d,  c),  Nina  Anderson  (fo,  d,  n), 
Marjorie  Ritchie  (15,  d,  e,  1,  n),  Alice  Rose  (b, 
n,  r,  x),  Torrey  Fuller  (d),  Florence  Andrew’s 
(12,  d,  r),  Charles  Ballard  (9,  d,  r),  Michael 
Soldberg  (10  d),  Helen  Thrall  (n),  Gustave 
Anderson  (11.  d).  Edna  Kellman  (10.  d,  k,  n, 
x),  Nellie  Chillington  (13.  d),  Helen  Upson  (10, 
d),  Evelyn  Stewart  (14.  d),  Martha  Sear  (d,  1, 
r,  x),  Anna  Mayers  (14,  d,  x),  Lois  Smith  (11, 
p),  Ruth  Sodergrea  (e,  1,  x,  z),  Clifford  Soder- 
gren  (6,  d). 


One  or  at  the  most  two  sets  of  twins  in  the  same  family  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  the 
average  American  family,  but  four  sets  of  twins  in  the  same  family  is  a  record 
probably  not  equaled  in  the  country.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Watkins,  residing  on  a 
Pennsylvania  farm  lay  claim  to  this  unusual  record.  They  have  13  children.  12 
of  whom  appear  in  the  photograph.  The  last  pair  arrived  a  few  weeks  ago.  They 
have  been  married  18  years. — victor  erlenmeyer. 
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Delaware:  Margaret  Ruth  (11,  d),  Elsie  Gras- 
selly  (12,  x). 

District  of  Columbia:  Nellie  Fealy  (1). 

Indiana:  Alice  Page  (14,  d). 

Illinois:  Anna  Graham  (d),  Sarah  Graham  (d), 
Charles  Graham  (d). 

Kansas:  Dorothy  Miller  (13,  r). 

Louisiana:  Ruth  Duffy  (15,  d,  n,  x). 

Maine:  Ruth  Bates  (14,  d),  Edna  Place  (15, 
d,  r),  Lorna  Stontamyer  (14,  d,  n,  x),  Louise 
Gould  (12,  d),  Winnifred  Pinkham  (14,  d), 
Lucy  Wittiam  (10,  x). 

Maryland:  Ruth  Rohrbaugh  (10,  d),  Josephine 
Van  Pelt  (14,  d),  Esther  Wright  (9,  d,  x,  z), 
Charlotte  James  (10,  d). 

Massachusetts:  Evelyn  Haskell  (13.  d,  e,  1) 
Verda  Dunn,  (11,  n,  x.  z),  Genevieve  Hobbs  (12, 
n),  Priscilla  Hertel  (12,  b,  d,  r),  Marion  Cate 
(12,  d,  k,  m),  Carleton  MacMackim  (12,  d), 
Florence  Field  (r),  Nellie  Skyloski  (12,  x), 

Katherine  Sullivan  (13,  1,  x),  Myrtis  Dill  (12, 
b,  d,  li),  Ethel  Hart  (12,  d,  v).  Eleanor  Hart 
(12,  b,  d,  v),  Eleanor  Church  (1,  x),  Caroline 
Powell  (14,  b,  d,  n,  z),  Blanche  Ileadlv  (9.  p), 
Esther  How'e  (12,  d,  x),  Elmira  York  (13,  x, 
z),  Frank  Blaikie,  Catherine  Fowler  (12,  x). 
Mildred  Gillfether  (14,  d,  m,  v,  z),  Beatrice 
Stevens  (15,  b,  1,  n,  r,  x),  Mary  Vennto  (9,  b). 

Michigan:  Violet  Zeller  (14,  d,  e,  1). 

Missouri:  Freddie  Backhaus  (10,  d). 

Nebraska:  Helen  Custer  (12,  d). 

New  Hampshire:  Patricia  Sawyer  (10),  Grace 
Lathrop  (d),  Mildred  French  (p),  Marion  Smith 
(d),  Arline  Colburn  (13,  d,  e,  x). 

New  Jersey:  Dora  Helmert  (d),  Rudolph  Hel- 
mert  (8,  d),  Mildred  Marinus  (11,  d),  Alice 
Stinson  (14,  d,  p),  Ethel  Dean  (11,  1),  George 
Stewart  (14,  x),  Mildred  Croshaw  (d),  Lydia 
Schober  (12,  d,  z),  Virginia  Weiss  (12,  x), 
Katherine  Eckert  (14,  d,  n),  Edna  Neumann 
(14,  x),  Goethals  Van  Lenten  (10,  d).  Kathryn 
Jones  (12,  d),  Dorothy  Courter  (10,  r),  Regina 
Herold  (13,  n,  z),  Grace  Hoekenbary  (n),  Ruth 
Ashcroft  (11),  Frank  Brueckel  (12,  d,  e),  Laura 
Mixner  (14,  d,  x,  z),  Georgine  Beisel  (14), 
Elizabeth  Haas  (9,  d,  n),  Arthur  Bobb  (12,  d>, 
Corinne  Bobb  (10,  d),  William  Johnstone  (10, 
d),  Jeanette  Lambert  (10,  n),  Elsie  Apgar  (d), 
Amy  Barton  (11,  d),  Frederick  Hunziker  (12, 
d),  Adelaide  Joachim  (12,  n,  x),  Lillian  Dietrich 
(n,  o,  r),  Mary  Kenny  (14,  d,  x,  z),  Mary 
Capcho  (15,  z),  Louise  Wuelfing  (11,  d,  r,  v, 
X,  z). 


Hattie  Ruoff  (e),  Elsie  Gutheil  (12,  d),  Karl 
Brooks  (10,  d),  Julia  Scheible  (13,  d),  Lawrence 
Benton  (12,  d,  x).  Pearl  Wakelee  (x),  Marie 
Petty  (12,  x),  Edw’ard  Cokelet  (12,  d),  Lillian 
Thomas  (9,  d),  Lyndon  Lee  (10,  d),  Marjorie 
Allen  (14,  d),  Dorothy  Paige  (12).  Catherine 
Morse  (13,  d,  x),  Ina  McClatchie  (13,  d.  r,  x), 
Alleine  Sw’artwood  (13,  d,  x),  Margaret  Burger 
(14,  d),  Agnes  Burger  (x),  Marietta  Pletcher 
(15),  Mabel  Clark  (15,  d,  x),  Althea  Stevens 
(10,  k),  Marie  Kopaskie  (I,  m,  n,  o,  x),  Annie 
Bedell  (d,  n),  Gertrude  Andrews  (14,  e,  I). 
Mildred  Kinser  (13,  d,  1),  James  Dunham  (11. 
r),  William  Harrison  (8,  d),  Gordon  Hornbeck 
(e,  1),  Mayone  Denton  (.12),  Doris  Dennis  (11, 
d),  Gladys  Feldberg  (12,  x,  z),  Henry  Crooks 
(12,  d,  x),  Elizabetli  Hoban  (11,  n).  Novella 
Swartout  (13,  d),  Everett  Male  (12,  d,  e)„ 
Margareta  Carlson  (14,  r,  x),  Randall  Miller 
(d),  Robert  Walters  (12,  d),  Jenette  Mills  (12, 

d,  x),  Anna  Tregler  (9.  d),  Joyce  Manison  (13, 

e,  1),  Carlotta  Baker  (10,  d,  1.  x),  Hazel  Duntz 
(16,  d,  e),  Gladys  Redmond  (14,  d),  Earl  Red¬ 
mond  (d),  Reba  Smith  (13,  x),  Nat  Lewis  (13, 
d),  Lois  Freeman  (12,  d).  Rose  Kaplan  (11,  x), 
Bessie  Catlin  (14,  e,  1,  x),  Janet  Rose  (10,  e. 
n,  z),  Edward  Rothschild  In),  Doris  Rainbo  (11, 
x),  Mary  Efinist  (16,  d),  Mildred  Esty  (12), 
Ruth  Mershon  (12,  n),  Dawn  Willis  (9,  x), 
Edith  Sheer  (12,  r),  Mildred  Metterwager  (x), 
Lillian  Kent  (x),  Olive  Biker  (13.  b,  d,  r,  x, 
z),  Norma  Burlingame  (13,  b,  e,  k,  m,  n,  z), 
Henry  Robinson  (13,  x),  Ruth  Teed  (10,  n), 
Ruth  Watts  (16,  d,  1,  x),  Margaret  Tower  (9, 
d,  1),  Doris  Pierce  (10,  n,  x),  Elizabeth  Sim¬ 
mons  (14,  b,  d,  r,  z),  Gilbert  Simmons  (12, 

d,  o),  Dorothy  Hart  (12,  d,  x),  Nellie  Nord¬ 
strom  (x),  Fauna  Chase  (10,  d,  r,  x),  Marie 
Roberts  (11,  d),  Chester  Roberts  (13,  d,  r), 
Irene  Peltice  (14,  n,  x),  Jean  Wilson  (11),  Ethel 
Rrush  (12,  d),  Gertrude  Kopaskie  (12,  e,  1,  n, 
r),  K.  Clapper  (13,  d),  Francis  Kopaskie  (9,  k, 
n,  r),  Ruth  Sears  (12,  x),  Dorothy  Springer  (14, 
d),  John  Tierney  (14,  d),  Catty  Atking  (16,  d), 
Bernard  Bolster  (12,  x),  Emile  Skidmore  (14, 

e,  1),  Frederick  Day  (12,  d),  Theodore  Day  (14, 
d).  Richard  Day  (15,  d),  Anna  Webb  (12,  b, 
d,  n,  o),  Abram  (d,  u),  Sarah  Lewington  (x), 
Louise  Gero  (8,  x),  Addie  Truesdell  (14,  x), 
Nettie  Freemantle  (13.  1,  x),  Helene  Ryan  (d), 
Nellie  Hubbard  (13,  d),  Dolores  Showalter  (12, 
n.  -x),  Verna  Colvin  (13,  b.  d).  Charles  Aker  (9, 
d),  Frances  Aker  (7,  d),  Franklin  Aker  (6,  d), 
Ethel  Dennick  (10,  v),  Dorothy  Butterfield  (n, 
z),  Natalie  Soulia  (11,  d),  Fannie  Puffer  (13, 
d),  Marian  Sehroeder  (10,  d),  Merton  Harwood 
(14,  d),  Mary  Cook  (14,  d,  e,  r,  x),  Elizabeth 
Johnson  (14,  d,  x),  Keith  Johnson  (10,  r),  Ellen 
Rickard  (n,  p,  x),  Anna  Fessenden  (11,  1,  x), 
Dorothy  Denton  (12,  x,  z),  Florence  Lee  (14), 
Fidelia  Stork  (12,  n,  x),  Charlotte  Saar  (12, 
1),  k),  Leon  Yaple  (13,  d.  r),  Josephine  Walker 
(15,  p),  Frank  Herbert  (12,  x),  Edna  Carlson 
(14,  d,  n,  x),  Junie  Jachimiak  (12,  d),  Catherine 
Zadril  (d),  Gerald  McNamara  id),  Marion  Pow¬ 
ell  (11,  d,  n,  r,  x,  z),  Iva  Sullivan  (11.  e,  n), 
Clara  Sturm  (11,  z),  Clara  Sehroeder  (k),  Mar- 
garethe  Sehroeder  (12,  d),  Margaret  Mackenzie 
(11,  d,  n,  p,  x,  z),  Barbara  Hoyt  (10,  x),  Helen 
Leighton  (12,  d),  Ellen  Sperbeck  (11,  m),  Ruth 
Wilkinson  (10,  d,  n),  Alice  Sayward,  Alma 
Ellsworth  (11,  1). 

Ohio:  Harold  Ludlow  (x),  Esther  Bowman 
(13,  d,  m,  n),  Louise  Roxning  (14,  n),  Ruth 
Roming  (11,  x),  Luther  Peters  (14.  x),  Doris 
Stobbs  (8,  e,  n,  r,  x),  Emily  Stobbs  (r),  Mil¬ 
dred  Poole  (d,  x),  Isabel  McLaughlin  (e,  I, 
x),  Anna  Kerr  (10,  n). 

Pennsylvania:  Anna  Cale.v  (15.  d),  Lucy 

Strauss  (10,  d),  Carl  Brossinan  (11.  n),  Elsie 
Brossman  (15,  n),  Emma  Conrad  (10,  d).  Emma 
Blakeslee  (15,  d),  David  Lehigh  (14.  d.  1,  n). 
Faith  Lehigh  (11,  r),  Katherine  Flynn  ill,  d). 
Vena  Parenti  (10.  n),  Erva  Housler  id),  Mabel 
Rolirer  (15,  o),  Mary  Rohrer  (11,  m).  Miriam 
Kaehel  (13,  d,  r),  Rachel  Michael  (15,  d), 
Victor  Held  (13,  x).  Corinne  Cole  (16,  d),  Mat¬ 
thew  Young  (d),  John  Sehoffstall  (10,  o),  Clar¬ 
ence  Heft  (9,  d,  n),  Elsiemae  Scbonour  (d), 
Dorotliy  Glass  (12,  d.  s),  Barbara  Heisey 

Rhode  Island:  Charlotte  Diptmas  (12,  d), 

Louise  Judge  (11,  e,  n,  o).  Hazel  Bailey  (12, 
d,  m,  n.  p,  v,  x),  Ruth  Cliace  (1,  x,  z). 

Tennessee:  Catherine  Winston  (14,  e  k  1 
m,  b). 

Vermont:  Eulalie  Powers  (11,  d,  m).  Eugenia 
Powers  (10,  d,  k),  Ruth  Brewer  (15.  d),  Eliza¬ 
beth  Thurber  (12,  x,  z),  Florence  Babbia  (11, 
d),  Dora  Babbia  (15,  d).  Mark  Crandall  (12, 


Virginia:  Cecilia  Zerkel  (12.  d,  r,  x)  Anna 
Zerkel  (14,  d.  in,  n,  x,  z),  Celia  Jones  (10.  n). 

West  Virginia:  Fredia  Wright  (d,  n  r), 
Everett  Allender  (11,  b,  z),  Helen  Couch  (i,  x), 
Bill  Fogarty  (14,  d). 

Wisconsin:  Ruth  Stockdale  (9.  x). 


In  one  of  the  banks  the  other  day  a  girl 
clerk  in  the  accounting  department  called 
a  customer  and  said  :  “I  just  wanted  to 
inform  you  that  your  account  is  over¬ 
drawn  eight  cents.”  There  was  a  long 
pause  and  then  an  excited  feminine  voice 
inquired  :  “Gosh  !  Do  you  have  to  have 
it  this  morning?” — Youngstown  Tele¬ 
gram. 
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On  the  Way  to  Market 

("Continued  from  Page  1092) 
themselves  bring  about  the  low  prices,” 
said  the  young  potato  grower. 

‘‘Well,  you  see,”  the  truckman  ex¬ 
plained  cautiously,  “the  farmer  seems  to 
have  no  cost  price.  He  is  an  unknown 
factor.  So  merchants  have  set  his  cost 
price  for  him,  or  I  might  say  they  are 
obliged  to  set  it  at  his  power  of  resisting 
low  prices.  Grocers  who  do  not  protect 
themselves  from  paying  too  much,  Jose 
too  much  and  are  soon  not  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  paying  anything.  So  the  world 
of  grocers  js  as  we  know  it.”  lie  stood 
up  at  last  triumphant  and  began  putting 
away  his  tools. 

“There  needs  to  be  some  organization, 
but  first  there  must  be  more  information 
and  bookkeeping.”  decided  the  young  po¬ 
tato  grower.  “I  guess  you  truckmen 
would  be  glad  to  see  us  organized,  if  we 
were  ready,  which  we  are  not.  Put  here 
is  anther  proposition.  The  potato  market 
has  gorged  the  early  supply  without  giv¬ 
ing  much  thought  to  our  long  severe 
drought  and  the  shortage  in  yield  and 
acreage.  Now  that  the  supplies  are  mov¬ 
ing  forward  less  freely,  there  are  those 
who  whisper  of  a  great  crop  in  Maine  and 
are  already  moving  to  open  the  late  fields 
while  the  demand  remains.  With  your 
expert  knowledge  do  you  feel  fit  to  analyze 
the  situation?” 

“If  I  could,  I’d  not  be  here  driving  a 
truck,”  his  friend  answered.  “There’s  too 
much  risk  in  changes.  It’s  pure  specula¬ 
tion.  No,  that’s  your  job — you’re  a 
farmer.”  mrs.  f.  h.  unger. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Damage  estimated  at 
more  than  $4,000,000  was  caused  Au¬ 
gust  12,  by  a  fire  that  destroyed  an  en¬ 
tire  block  opposite  the  Windsor  Hotel, 
Montreal,  Canada,  originating  in  the  Le- 
doux  Jennings  carriage  factory.  The 
flames  spread  to  apartment  houses  and 
scores  of  families  were  forced  to  vacate 
their  homes.  No  lives  were  lost  and  no 
one  was  injured. 

Seizure  of  the  British  ship  Marion  L. 
Mosher  while  transferring  a  liquor  cargo 
to  the  motor  boat  J.  H.  B.  off  Fire 
Island  July  27,  1922,  was  upheld  Au¬ 
gust  14  by  Judge  Joseph  W.  Woodrough 
in  the  United  States  District  Court, 
Brooklyn.  Judge  Woodrough  sustained 
the  contention  that  foreign  vessels  “hov¬ 
ering  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
American  shore  for  the  purpose  of  smug¬ 
gling,  which  have  been  in  contact  with 
the  shore  and  have  thereby  assisted  in 
smuggling,  are  subjected  to  seizure”  out¬ 
side  the  three  mile  limit. 

An  explosion  occurred  Aug.  14  in 
Frontier  Mine  No.  1  of  the  Kemmerer 
Coal  Co.,  Kemmerer,  Wyo.  It  entombed 
.135  miners,  of  whom  37  were  brought 
out  alive. 

Bertram  M.  Stewart  of  Washington 
was  killed  August  14  wThen  an  airplane 
he  was  piloting  fell  1,000  feet  near  that 
city.  John  Ward,  Jr.,  of  Harlan,  Ky., 
was  seriously  injured.  The  accident  oc¬ 
curred  across  the  Potomac  River  from 
Washington.  ‘Ward,  who  had  come  to  the 
capital  with  a  party  of  tourists,  had 
gone  up  with  Stewart  as  a  passenger  in 
a  sightseeifig  plane. 

The  explosion  of  a  50-gallon  still  at 
4691  to  495  Vernon  avenue,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.,  caused  a  fire  in  which  Daniel 
Pagliarello,  21,  lost  his  life  and  property 
damage  estimated  at  $300,000  resulted. 
The  building  was  almost  under  the 
Queensborough  Bridge.  Traffic  was 
halted  by  smoke. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Economists 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  esti¬ 
mate  that  $8,000,000,000  to  $10,000,000,- 
000  of  new  capital  must  be  invested  in 
farms  to  provide  for  new  equipment. 
Farms  now  are  in  a  rundown  condition, 
the  department  says. 

The  first  shipment  of  California  fruits 
to  the  east  coast  of  South  American  by 
water  direct,  and  except  in  trial  con¬ 
signments  of  insignificant  size,  went  for¬ 
ward  recently  from  San  Francisco  on  the 
Shipping  Board  liner  President  Harri¬ 
son.  operated  by  Swayne  &  Hoyt.  The 
perishable  cargo  included  14,000  boxes  of 
apples  and  pears  for  delivery  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  Heretofore  fruits  have  been 
shipped  from  California  to  Buenos 
Ayres  via  New  York,  and  the  company 
anticipates  carrying  cargoes  of  perish¬ 
ables  henceforth,  according  to  Charles  E. 
Brown,  operating  manager.  The  liners 
will  carry  about  14,000  boxes  in  cold 
storage. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  Bureau  of 
Statistics  forecast  Canada’s  total  wheat 
crop  for  this  year  will  be  382,514.000 
bushels,  or  17,272,400  bushels  less  than 
last  year’s  final  estimate.  The  forecast 
is  based  upon  crop  conditions  at  the  end 
of  July,  and  is  predicated  upon  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  favorable  weather  conditions. 

To  plan  an  economic  education  _  cam¬ 
paign  effecting  permanent  stabilization  of 
the  wheat  market,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
joint  committee  on  wheat  research  of  the 
Wheat  Council  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
met  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  Au¬ 
gust  10.  The  meeting  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  national  conference  called _  by  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  seven  States  to  stabilize  wheat 
production  throughout  the  country.  Plans 
are  to  be  discussed  for  action  which  will 
enable  the  American  farmer  ro  meet  the 


competition  of  cheap  wheat  lands  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  of  Russia  and  other  foreign 
countries  where  labor  at  a  low  price  pre¬ 
vails.  While  no  program  had  been  pre¬ 
pared,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  launch  a  “Use  more  wheat”  cam¬ 
paign  offsetting  the  “Save  wTheat”  cam¬ 
paign  started  during  the  World  War. 
While  Avheat  is  the  “key”  crop  of  the 
United  States,  the  nation  is  the  smallest 
consumer  of  wheat  per  capita  in  the 
world,  it  was  declared. 

WASHINGTON.— The  policy  of  rigid 
economy  in  all  government  costs  with  a 
view  to  reduced  taxes,  laid  down  by 
the  late  President  Harding,  is  to  be 
carried  out  by  President  Coolidge.  An¬ 
nouncement  to  this  effect  was  made  after 
a  conference  at  the  White  House  Au¬ 
gust  13  between  President  Coolidge  and 
Brigadier  General  Herbert  M.  Lord,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Pre¬ 
liminary  estimates  of  the  expenses  of  the 
several  departments  of  government  for 
the  fiscal  year  1925  were  submitted  to  the 
Budget  Director  on  August  1.  The  bu¬ 
reau,  having  in  many  instances  co-oper¬ 
ated  in  the  preparation  of  the  items, 
made  rapid  progress  in  a  number  of  pre¬ 
liminary  cuts  which  will  keep  ordinary 
expenditures  for  the  year  down  to  at 
least  $1,700,000,000,  exclusive  of  #  those 
for  the  postal  service,  which  are  paid  out 
of  postal  revenues.  The  appropriations 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  total  $1,826,- 
471,843.  This  means  that  there  has  been 
already  lopped  from  departmental  esti¬ 
mates  ‘$126,000,000. 

Former  Representative  C.  Bascom 
Slemp  of  Virginia  has  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  o'f  secretary  to  Coolidge.  Mr.  Slemp 
was  born  at  Turkey  Cove,  Lee  county, 
Virginia,  in  1870.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  in 
1891,  studied  law  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  taught  mathematics  at  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Military  Institute,  and  later  prac¬ 
ticed  law  at  Big  Stone  Gap,  Vn.,  his 
home.  Mr.  Slemp  has  been  prominent  in 
Republican  politics  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  formerly  was  Republican  National 
Committeeman  from  Virginia  and  since 
1905  has  been  chairman  of  the  Virginia 
Republican  State  Committee. 

The  attitude  and  position  of  President 
Coolidge  upon  five  domestic  and  three  for¬ 
eign  questions  pressing  at  this  time  was 
made  known  in  an  authoritative  state¬ 
ment  from  the  White  House  August  14, 
following  the  first  Cabinet  meeting  and 
newspaper  conference  of  the  new  leader. 
President  Coolidge :  1  Advocates  the 

strictest  economy  in  governmental  affairs. 
2.  Stands  for  restricted  immigration  on 
a  selective  basis.  3.  Sees  no  present  need 
for  an  extra  session  of  Congress.  4.  Will 
do  all  possible  to  aid  the  farming  com¬ 
munities  in  their  present  economic  situa¬ 
tion.  5.  Will  use  all  government  machin¬ 
ery,  first  to  avoid  a  coal  strike,  and  then 
to  protect  the  public  in  the  event  of  one. 
6.  Will  meet  promptly  any  suggestion  for 
United  States  aid  in  the  reparations 
tangle  in  a  manner  which  will  not  in¬ 
volve  the  United  States.  7.  Expects  soon 
to  sign  a  treaty  with  Mexico.  8.  Stands 
for  collections  of  every  penny  of  foreign 
debts  to  this  country. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Aug.  27-Sept.  1. — Ohio  State  Fair,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Sept.  10-15. — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  17-20. — Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  annual  convention, 
Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  C.  II. 
Nissler,  secretary,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Sept.  26-28. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  fourteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oct.  5-13. — National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10-12. — International  Farm  Con¬ 
gress  of  America,  seventeenth  annual  ses¬ 
sion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1. — Poultry  Show.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-15.  —  North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show, 
Westwood,  N.  J. 

Jan.  23-27,  1924— Poultry  Show,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  New  York  City, 
Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr,  Orr’s  Mills, 

N.  Y. 


A  Visit  to  the  Pastoral  Parson 

As  a  member  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family, 
I  have  been  reading  the  doings  of  the 
Pastoral  Parson  for  a  number  of  years 
back.  My  interest  has  been  aroused,  as 
I  have  been  attempting  to  demonstrate 
religion  in  a  practical  way  in  the  crowded 
cities,  and  under  conditions  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  industrial  activity,  wThich  is  so  much 
different  from  the  isolated  little  rural 
sections  in  which  he  has  worked.  I  re¬ 
cently  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the 
Parson  and  attending  his  services  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Within  an  hour  of  my  arrival  in  the 
home,  and  making  the  acquaintance  of 
the  four  boys  and  little  girl,  I  had  the 
secret  of  the  success  of  the  Pastor  in  hid 
wrork,  for  in  his  own  home  he  has  a  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  of  real  co-operation 
and  Christian  spirit.  From  the  littlest 
tad  in  the  family,  all  seem  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  do  for  others 


regardless  of  the  personal  sacrifice.  The 
well-kept  farm  of  the  Pastor  contributes 
to  the  success  of  his  work  in  furnishing 
food  to  the  family,  to  eke  out  what  I  pre¬ 
sume  is  a  very  meager  income,  and  also 
furnishes  delicacies  as  well  as  more  sub¬ 
stantial  things  for  distribution  among 
the  families  down  the  Lonely  Road. 

After  helping  to  make  a  big  freezer  of 
ice  cream  on  Saturday  evening  we  drove 
down  the  hills  and  through  the  woods  to 
an  old  house  appropriated  by  the  Pastor 
for  a  combination  church,  community 
center  and  playground.  Here  60  people 
gathered  from  somewhere  in  the  woods, 
some  coming  two  or  three  miles  distance, 
and  enjoyed  a  social  evening  with  games, 
dancing,  singing,  and  for  good  measure, 
a  prayer  by  the  Pastor.  The  ice  cream 
which  was  a  real  treat  to  these  children 
as  well  as  the  grown-ups,  was  passed 
around,  and  after  a  short  talk  by  the 
writer  the  enjoyable  evening  was  brought 
to  a  close. 

The  church  services  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  in  another  section,  in  the  heart  of 
the  woods  apparently,  was  a  revelation 
to  the  writer  who  lives  in  New  Y  rk,  and 
could  not  see  where  the  congregation  of 
60  people  could  come  from  for  this  ser¬ 
vice,  as  not  a  house  was  visible  from  the 
steps  of  the  church.  The  dinner  served 
in  the  back  of  the  church  at  the  close  of 
the  service  was  enjoyed  as  much  by  the 
writer  as  his  speech  had  been  enjoyed  by 
the  audience,  and  the  ball  game  for  the 
children  and  a  few  of  the  men  following 
the  dinner  was  also  a  time  of  recreation 
for  all. 

The  evening  service  was  held  in  a 
church  which  had  been  vacant  over  14 
years,  until  appropriated  by  the  Pastor 
for  this  work,  and  here  the  congregation 
of  80  had  gathered,  of  all  nationalities 
and  all  shades  of  religious  belief,  but 
who  entered  heartily  into  the  singing  of 
gospel  hymns  and  followed  the  prayer 
with  attention,  as  well  as  listened  to  re¬ 
marks  by  the  writer  and  others  who  were 
present.  When  I  recall  the  lonesome 
days  of  my  boyhood  on  a  sandy  farm  in 
Michigan,  I  realize  how  much  it  means 
for  these  children  and  families  to  meet 
together  for  church  and  social  times,  and 
for  a  social  meal  together.  I  am  im¬ 
pressed  that  this  work  may  be  increased 
with  profit  to  all. 

The  Pastor’s  observation  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  church  should  fur¬ 
nish  these  people  with  music  to  brighten 
their  monotonous  lives,  recreation  of  a 
healthful  and  clean  character  to  relieve 
the  tediousness  of  a  hard  existence,  and  a 
practical  simple  religion  to  supply  the 
spiritual  needs.  At  the  table  by  my  side  a 
widowed  mother  with  three  children,  who 
is  attempting  to  eke  out  a  living  from  a 
few  barren  acres  of  stony,  sandy  ground, 
expressed  a  desire  that  we  pray  for  rain, 
as  without  this  her  crop  of  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  upon  which  she  was  depending, 
would  be  entirely  lost.  We  of  the  city 
who  mourn  because  the  rain  comes  and 
spoils  a  game,  or  does  not  come  and  our 
lawns  dry  up,  cannot  have  any  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  this  means  to  a  woman 
whose  life  depends  on  weather  conditions. 
The  mid-week  prayer  meeting  this  week 
will  be  conducted  in  this  woman’s  corn 
and  potato  fields  by  the  Pastor,  who  with 
his  three  boys  will  cultivate  and  kill  out 
the  weeds,  and  help  the  Heavenly  Father 
to  care  for  this  widow  and  the  orphan 
children. 

The  furnishing  of  the  practical  things 
of  life  to  these  poor  families,  such  as 
seed,  fertilizer,  and  the  securing  of  de¬ 
cent  markets  with  a  reasonable  price  for 
the  goods  is  part  of  the  church  program 
in  this  unique  congregation,  and  I  see 
in  this  activity  the  real  religion  as  the 
Master  exhibited  when  He  broke  the 
bread  and  divided  the  fish  to  feed  the 
hungry  multitude. 

The  family  of  the  Pastor  with  their 
manner,  ability  and  their  kindly  spirit 
is  one  of  the  splendid  contributing  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  success  he  is  having.  Indeed, 
they-are  demonstrations  of  “religion  with 
its  working  clothes  on.” 

EDWARD  UNDERWOOD. 

Brigadier,  Salvation  Army. 


A  Summer  visitor  -was  being  rowed 
across  a  New  Hampshire  lake.  Suddenly 
he  asked  the  guide  “Has  anybody  ever 
been  lost  here?”  “No.”  replied  the  na¬ 
tive.  “There  were  nine  people  drowned 
last  season,  but  we  found  all  of  them.” 


THE  BEST  WORK  SHOE  MADE 


S.  D. 
Work 
Shoe 


Made 
In  New 
England  by 
an  old,  reliable 
company.  i 

Chocolate  brown  upper 
of  heavy  chrome  retanned 
leather;  pliable,  water  resist¬ 
ing,  and  will  not  crack  or  stretch. 
Two  full  insoles  of  oak  tan  sole 
leather  with  outsole  of  toughest  fibre. 
Will  outwear  leather  and  is  easily  resoled  Rubber  heel. 
A  worker  in  a  paper  mill  wrote: 

“/  have  warn  a  /iatr  of  Rubberhide  Shoes  for  one 
year  every  day.  I  am  wearing  them  yet.  They  are 
worth  more  than  any  $J.OO  shoe  I  ever  bought." 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


For  medium  width,  order  London  Last.  Order  Mun¬ 
son  Last  for  extra  broad  toes  State  size  and  last,  and 
pay  postman  only  $4  20  plus  postage  for  Style  C.  J  , 
illustrated  If  you  want  to  save  cost  of  postage, _  send 
$4  20  with  your  order  and  shoes  will  be  sent  prepaid  If 
shoes  are  not  satisfactory  in  every  way,  return  shoes 
unworn  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  immediately. 
Guaranteed  by 


RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY 


Dept  19  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


at  Bottom  Prices 


25  60  100 

White,  Black  sr  Brown  Leghorns.  .  ..$3.00  $5.50  $10  00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks . .  3-75  7  00  13.00 

R.  I.  Reds  or  Anconas .  4  00  7.75  15.00 

White  Wyandottes  or  Minorcas .  4  75  9.25  18  00 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks .  3  00  5.00  9.00 

PROMPT  DELIVERIES.  Send  money  order, 
check  or  registered  letter.  Safe  arrival  of  full 
count  anywhere  within  1200  miles  guaranteed. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


TO  LAY  IN  OCTOBER 

200  “Harry  Lewis”  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

PULLETS,  April  hatch,  $2.0©  each,  selected. 

100  “Prolific  Queen”  WHITE  ROCK  PULLETS, 

April  hatch,  $2.50  each. 

The  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Yarmouthport,  Mass. 


For  Sale- 100  S.  C.  Red  Pullets 

4  mos.  old.  Fine,  large  birds  from  heavy  laying 
strain.  Price,  IB1.75. 

A-  T.  CARPENTER  Harford,  Cortland  Co,,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS— Bar  Rock 


10  wks.  old,  $1.25  each. 
White  Leghorn  Pullets,  7 
wks.  old.  75c  each.  Yearling  White  Leghorn  $1  each 

HUMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  R.  No.  1. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  $1.25  Each 

Milk  fed— range  raised— from  8  t  ro  n  g.  vigorous 
stock.  KEO-W-ITARM,  "Wolcott,  New  York 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

See  Pen  2  at  Storrs,  Pen  4  at  Vineland:  Breeding 
cocks,  cockerels,  hens,  pullets.  Circular  free. 
W.  H.  B.  KENT  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


2000  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  and  May  hatched,  from  high  producing,  free- 
range,  farm  raised  stock  $1.50  to$2  OO,  F.  O.  B. 
No  culls.  All  hatched  and  grown  by  us.  Inspection 
desired.  CLEARYIEW  rOlTETBY  EAKM,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


200  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS  each— Healthv,  Well 

Grown  Birds,  guaranteed  to  please.  Immediate  shipment 

JUST  A  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  Nelxon  Bros.,  (trove  City,  Pa. 


1  No.  12,  $28.  Guaranteed  complete  and  good’ as  new. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FAUM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


U/an+oH  Silver  Grey  Dorking*.  20  pullets  and  3  cockerels. 
naillCU  Must  be  true  to  type.  BAYARD  B0YLSEN.  Athol,  Mass. 


Single-Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets  hateU'i 

From  specially  selected  pens  of  heavy-laying  breeders 
mated  to  pedigreed  malesuf  famousdomestieand  import¬ 
ed  strains.  PINEW00D  POULTRY  FARM,  Cross  St„  Lakewood  N  J. 


FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Four  Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Hens  and  Drake,  $10 


Six  laying  Barred  Rock  Pullets . SIO 

Six  laying  Barred  Rock  yearlings .  lO 

Trio  young  Silver  Seabright  Bantams  .  5 


JOHN  DAVISON,  559  Montg.  Ave.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
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A  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK 


POULTRY 

By  A.  W.  Richardson,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  ;  Edited  by  W.  C.  O’Kane. 

This  Volume,  in  the  Harper’s  Hand¬ 
book  Series,  is  especially  well  done  in 
matter  and  make-up.  Every  point  of 
importance  in  practical  poultry  keep¬ 
ing  is  treated,  and  reference  is  made 
convenient  by  bold  face  subject  head¬ 
ings  and  a  complete  index.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  8T,  -  -  NEW  YORK 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  25,  1023 


THE  MAGIC  COAL 
BURNING  BROODER 


lias  stood  the  test  when  other  makes  have  failed.  It  is 
constructed  to  regulate  the  heat  without  attention  during 
the  night.  The  top  and  bottom  drafts  work  automatically 
by  two  sensitive  thermostats  which  causes  an  even 
temperature  of  heat— necessary  for  brooding  young  chicks. 
Do  not  think  of  purchasing  elsewhere  before  you  send 
for  our  free  catalogue  which  gives  lull  particulars. 


UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

THAT  FAMOUS  PICTURESQUE  STRAIN 

With  my  Picturesque  strain  of  J.  B.  Giants  I  hold  the  record  for  winning  more  blue  ribbons,  special 
prizes  and  silver  cups  at  the  leading  poultry  shows  the  past  season,  than  any  other  breeder  of  J.  B. 
Giants  in  the  country.  If  you  are  interested  in  J.  B.  Giants  let  the  Judge t  from  these  leading  poultry 
shows  be  your  Judge,  and  order  Picturesque  J.  B.  Giants.  I  guarantee  100%  live  arrival,  and  ship 
parcel  post  prepaid  on  all  baby  chicks.  1  want  you  and  your  friends  for  my  customers,  and  to  get 
started  with  this  wonderful  strain  of  birds  I  am  going  to  offer  chicks  at  prices  in  reach  of  everyone, 
with  a  guarantee  of  the  best  J.  B.  Giants  to  be  had  at  any  price  : — 25  Chicks  $5.50,  50  Chicks  $10.00, 
100  Chicks  $20.00,  500  Chicks  or  more  $18.00  per  hundred.  Chicks  two  weeks  old,  30  cents 
each;  chicks  four  weeks  old  40  cents  each.  Pullets  and  Cockerels,  12  weeks  old,  at  $2.50  each. 
Hens  and  cock  birds  at  $5.00  each.  In  lots  of  50  or  more  $3.50  each.  All  of  these  birds  were 
used  in  my  breeding  pens  the  past  season.  All  grown  stock  shipped  express.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad.  Send  money  order,  check  or  registered  letter. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Box  B -7 1  -  Trenton  Junction,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


The  Egg  Producers— The  Business  Hens. 
Thousunds  of  excellent  April-hatched  pullets  now 
ready  for  delivery. 

Our  Leghorns  are  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 
Our  pullets  are  bred  especially  for  egg  production 
and  size. 


Stock  sold  on  a  safe  delivery,  entire  satisfaction, 
money  back  guarantee. 

Send  for  interesting  illustrated  free  booklet. 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which 
is  located  on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm.  Free 
range  ;  no  fences. 


long  bodies  and  wide  backs.  FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  5W,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 
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I  Sale  ol  Approved  Cockerels  win%™t,"<»  1 

§P  1  "■■■■  . .  cockerels  from  special^ 

§}  matings  at  $5.00  each.  These  birds  will  positively  add  vitality  and  produc-  §j 
§j  tion  to  your  breeding  pens.  Inspection  invited.  H 

gj  LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM  -  Babylon,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  | 
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,  lllltra  Qua”  B.  C.  Ancona*— Brown  Leghorns.  Cir- 
U  culars.  EARLK  S.  nil, SON,  Box  497,  Hammond,  N.  T. 


JERSEY  B  L  A  C  K  C3rl  A  N  T  S 

America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers:  Heavy  layers:  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  f  AGE  t  SONS,  Bax  111  islmsr,  N.  J. 


Pullets,  Barred  ltocks,  Silver  Wyandotte*,  White 
Leghorns,  T6c  up.  NOAH  BERGEY,  Bkroky,  Pa. 

For  Sols  at  *1.60  Each.  1,000  April  1st  hatch  8.  C.  W. 

Leghorn  Barron  strain  Pullets.  Farm  raised.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  H.  I„  0  ASK  1 1. 1.,  I.ockport,  II. T,  K.  8 

White  Wyandotte,  R.I.  Red,  Barred  Rock 

yearling  hens  laying,  line  utility  fowls,  $2.60  each. 
RIVERDALE  P0U1TRY  FARM  Box  265  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

T^RF.F.DERS  AND  EGGS 

Chickens.  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 

Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese.  Bucks, 
antuins,  Pigeons,  Collies. 
PIONEER  EARNS,  Telford,  Ps. 


Large  Stock  Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEr 

Pis®  DUCKLINGS 


Hatching  Eggs 

Price  List  Free 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS.Iilip.N.T 


d”'llir>irc  s.  C.  Buff,  $9—100.  White  and  Brown  I.eg- 
UnlLilYO  horns, *7.00—100.  Rocks, *10— 100.  W. Rocks, 
$18—100.  Reds,  *9—100.  Mixed,  *6.00—100.  Circular  Free. 
JACOB  NIBHOND  MeAliitei-TlIle,  Ps.  Isi  1 

YEARLING  HENSSSSKSSSSS 

SI  50  each.  Anconas,  SI. 25  each.  White  Leghorns, 
SI  each.  White  or  Black  Leghorn,  8,  10  and  12- 
■wks.  pullets.  August  and  September  delivery,  SI. 

SI  25  and  SI. 50  each.  IDYLDELl  FORM,  Wolcott,  Hew  York 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

Sf!  S-  0-  hcoim-S.  1.1.  L.ghorn* 

KAHWAY  -  NEW  JERSEY 


FFLA-rJOj3LlS’ 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Woathampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

8-10-Wks.-Old  Pullets 

Barred  Rocks,  Beds,  White  Wyandotte*,  $1.25— 
SI. 50  each.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N  J. 

White  Wyandotte  Feb^  M*r'  ~pr 


lie  Puppies  &  Dogs. 


rou.,  dl»l  Api.  A  UllOlD  »■*« 

els.Yearl'g  Hens, Day-oldCliicks.Cof- 

BtWDEN,  V*j»n4»H«  S*Killiat,  MasiHald.  0. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

About  1,000  farm  range  pullets, 
weighing  from  1  to  2  lbs. ;  price,  $1.00 
per  lb.  in  lots  of  25  or  more. 

YATES  FARMS,  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  RED  PULLETS 

Clo»ely  related  to  LEADIRC  RED  HR  AT  IT0RRS  to  date, 
1923.  A 1  so  to  best  S.  C.  Red  pens  at  Storrs,  1916-1918- 
1920,  and  to  beat  individual  Reds  at  Storrs,  1916-18-20- 
21  :  to  best  Red  pen  and  3  best  individual  Reds  ever 
trap-nested  at  Storrs — all  bred  and  owned  by  us. 
Our  average  for  seven  years  in  contest,  over  180  eggs 
per  bird  ;  unequalled  by  any  other  Reds  at  Storrs. 
PINECREST  ORCHARDS  -  Groton,  Mats. 


S.C.WhiteI  eghora  Pullets 

Almost  ready  to  lay.  Hatched  1st  half  of 
March.  Free  range  stock.  All  raised  from 
high  yield  breeders,  $1.75.  Also500year- 
lings.  Fine  type  of  bird.  Splendid  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  A  special  price  on  the  entire  lot. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM 

Tel:  Katonah  222  KATONAH,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Pullets — 3,000 

February  to  May  hatched,  1,000, 
from  trap-nested  dams. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 

500  Choice  Selected  Pullets,  ready  to  lay 
in  September.  Free  range  birds,  strong, 
clean  and  healthy.  $1.75  each. 

WANABROOK  FARMS 
Wllawana  Bradford  County,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Three  to  four  months  old  ;  healthv  range 
raised  birds.  No  culls.  Price,  $1.50  each. 
Also  booking  orders  for  chicks  for  choice  1924 
dates  from  selected  2  to  4-year-old  breeders 
headed  by  pure  Hollywood  cockerels. 

Inspection  solicited. 

HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 


OELLULOID  XjEG  SANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  hand  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield,  Muss. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  This 
is  the  third  (pullet)  year  of  this  contest. 

Week  ending  July  31,  1923: 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  47  1899 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J .  91  2430 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  .  86  3034 

Harry  II  Ober,  N.  J .  3*  2035 

Lewis  Farm.  K.  1 .  33  1373 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.  J .  60  1615 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  93  3095 

ltoy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J .  T1  1771 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass .  80  2956 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKS 

Barr's  Knobby  Stone,  Pa .  43  2028 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  4i  2063 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J .  64  1979 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  61  2222 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J .  23  1910 

8.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J .  47  2728 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  50  2313 

C.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.  ,1  .  73  2752 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  N.  J .  21  2149 

Howard  G.  Taylor.  Jr.,  N.  J .  53  1877 

R.  W  Tracy,  N.  J .  60  2122 

Underhill  Brothers.  N.  J .  43  2124 

CAMPINE8 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard.  N.  Y .  55  2106 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  72  2561 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  .  59  1945 

Solomon  Richman,  N,  J .  80  2921 

LEGHORNS 

Tangle  wold  Farm.  N.  Y .  69  2627 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  73  2759 

J.  W,  Bottcher,  N.  J .  75  2584 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  64  2198 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  59  2591 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J .  75  2949 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J .  61  2461 

J.  8.  Cray  &  Son.  N.  J .  55  2964 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J .  57  2289 

Alex  Kichenbaum,  N.  J .  81  2895 

Eigenrauch  &  l)e  Winters,  N.  J .  66  1971 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  65  2277 

Mattie  H.  Kppele,  N.  0  .  79  2792 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  88  3034 

Richard  Franke,  N,  J .  7J  30U 

Oreendale  Farm.  N.  Y .  56  2612 

Chas.  K.  Grove,  Del .  69  2727 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  87  2754 

Henry  K.  Heine,  N.  J .  60  1804 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J .  74  2972 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . 81  3113 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn .  76  2372 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  88  3408 

Frank  L.  Hugus,  N.  J .  67  2871 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J .  77  2840 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J .  62  2810 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  7*  2649 

RobertO.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  90  2663 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y .  J2  2620 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn .  83  2789 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  50  2773 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  J .  82  3086 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  74  2685 

Herbert  O.  Maxhurn.  R.I  .  97  2429 

Me&dowedge  Farm  N.  Y .  68  2558 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 84  2636 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J  .  48  2473 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J. . . . . .  93  2388 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  77  2739 

S.  Olsen,  N,  J .  70  2572 

Plnewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  56  2414 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  85  3421 

Queensbury  Farm,  N.  J .  60  2316 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  75  2409 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  50  2179 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J .  58  2239 

Rosehlll  Farm,  N.  J .  73  2420 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  83  2830 

J.  W.  8chreib,  N.  Y .  79  2766 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  80  2549 

A’ E.  8pear,  N.  J .  83  2919 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  72  2915 

loan  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J .  78  3292 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr.,  N,  J  .  81  2616 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J .  80  2883 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J .  72  2737 

Wallace  S.  Suydam,  N,  J .  7 *  3134 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  93  2994 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J .  54  2336 

Gustav  Walters,  N  .  J .  72  2688 

John  F.  WehreJl,  N.  J .  60  2475 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  90  2541 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J .  49  2580 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y .  74  2668 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  60  2987 

8.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  A83N. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A .  66  2559 

S  C  W  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  $0  3104 

R  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn .  44  2479 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  .  7$  J672 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  58  2476 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN 

Hammonton  Poultry  Raisers’ Assn...  80  2715 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  68  3022 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  78  2973 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  70  2683 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  71  2846 

Total  .  6845  257592 


Poultry  With  Throat  Trouble 

Our  chickens  are  flying  with  a  myster¬ 
ious  disease;  they  get  about  four  months 
old  and  die  suddenly.  We  have  lost 
quite  a  lot  of  them.  The  younger  ones 
do  not  seem  to  be  affected."  The  throat 
turns  white  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
is  eaten  in  little  holes.  mrs.  c.  b. 

Pennsylvania.  <• 

I  presume  that  these  white  spots  and 
“holes”  are  caused  by  a  fungus  growth 
that  attaches  itself  to  the  membranes  of 
the  mouth  and  air  passages.  Remove 
any  affected  chicks  from  the  flock  and 
paint  any  spots  within  reach  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  upon  a  swab.  Keep  the 
chicks  in  clean,  dry  quarters  and  where 
they  will  not  run  upon  damp,  moldy 
litter  or  manure.  If  the  molds  attack 
the  deeper  air  passages,  giving  evidence 
of  suffocation,  I  do  not  know  of  any  way 
in  which  you  can  reach  them,  though  a 
growth  at  the  entrance  to  the  windpipe 
may  be  removed  by  a  swab  or  a  sliver 
of  wood  long  enough  to  reach  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Yes,  they  are 

Tom  Barron  Stock 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
$2.00  each 

Only  a  few  left  for  sale 
Hatched  April,  1923 

From  trapnested  hens  with  high 
egg-laying  records 

R0LLW00D  FARM  Guc !{£°RD 


-A.NTJNUSUALOPPORTUNITY 

We  have  about  100  early  hatched  pedigreed  Leghorn 
cockerels,  pure  Hollywood  strain,  from  pedigreed 
hens  with  records  of  220  to  230  eggs,  mated  to  a  Hol¬ 
lywood  male  bird  whose  dam  laid  275eggs  and  sire's 
dam  283  eggs,  and  some  of  the  ancestors  with  rec¬ 
ords  of  over  300  eggs.  These  birds  were  bought  di¬ 
rect  from  Hollywood  Farms,  and  bred  as  mated  by 
Mr.  Atkinson  at  Hollywood  Farms  for  us.  They 
are  out  on  range  and  well  grown  for  their  age.  All 
free  from  disease  and  vermin.  These  cockerels  will 
weigh  from  two  to  three  pounds  each,  and  will  bo 
sold  to  the  first  orders  received  at$5  each,  pedigree 
furnished.  This  strain  is  without  doubt  the  world’* 
best  laying  Leghorns,  and  are  proving  this  at  most 
ail  laying  contests.  If  you  want  some  of  this  blood 
in  your  flock,  you  had  better  act  right  now 
FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

Special  Old  and  Young 
Stock  Sale 

PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

America's  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying 
Strain.  Bred  for  EGGS  since  1889. 
with  records  up  to  325  eggs  in  a  year. 
And  RIGHT  NOW  is  your  only 
chance  of  getting  them  at  such  re¬ 
duced  prices.  16-paee  Circular  Free. 
General  Catalog,  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y,  Altoona,  P*. 


1889 


BARRED 

KARR’S  KUAL 

ROCKS 


1000  PULLETS 


500  COCKERELS 


Vigorous  stock  from  our  trapnested  and  pedigreed,  Line 
Bred  flocks.  Any  age  desired.  Two-pound  pullets  80c 
and  up  according  to  breeding.  Write  for  Fall  circular. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Md. 

Pullets  for  Sale 

R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns.  Bred  from  stock  ol 
proven  value,  all  on  free  range. 

March  5th  hatch . at  $2.50  each 

M  arch  -5th  hatch . at  2.25  each/-  _  .  * 

April  16th  hatch . at  2.00  each)  Brlst0‘- 

A  few  selected  hens  for  breeders  at  $2.50  each.  Order 
from  this  adv.;  if  not  pleased  return  and  money  will  be 
refunded — you  are  the  one  to  be  satisfied. 

T.  R. THOMAS  “The  Maples”  Bristol,  Vermont 


4000  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

From  trapnested  stock  exclusively,  4  months  old 
and  ready  to  lay.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars  to 
THF  SI  AIM)  l'I8  POl'LTRY  FARM,  Tom«“Ki»«r,  N.  J. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES)  Single 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS /Comb 

Trap-nested  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  My  6  Whits 
pullets  at  International  EGG-LAYING  Contest  laid  143  egga 
in  31  consecutive  days,  average  28  1-5  eggs  each.  April 
and  May  pullets,  *8  each.  Cockerels,  *8.50  to  *5  each. 

O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  .  Paoll,  Pa. 


H.  Tompkins  and  Payne  Bros.  Strain 

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Big,  husky,  farm-raised  Cockerels  and  Pullets  at  25*  oft 
if  taken  before  November  1st.  Bred  for  vigor,  large  size; 
dark  red  color  and  heavy  laving.  Write  for  free  20-pag« 
Catalog.  KAI.PII  K  NICK  Fit  IMICK  Fit,  It.  I)  86,  Pine  Plains.  N.Y. 


SPECIAL-200  £S 

Choice  Imperial-Shepptird  Strain.  16-wk».-old.  $2.25 
each.  W.  F.  ATKINS,  High  Fall*,  New  York 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  "  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY." 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Uland,  N.Y. 

Pure  Tom  Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorn  X'lt,"h'l.!l,lr Pullets 

out  of  imported  sires,  whose  dam*  have  records  of  272 
to  314  eggs  in  pullet  year.  I'ullets,  $1.85  to  *2.00. 
Cockerel*  *2  to  *8.50.  Buy  now  itnd  save  money 
PINE  HURST  POULTRY  KAUM 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Port  Royal,  Pa. 


s.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  *8  per  100 
S.  C.  Buff  Leghorn,  $10  per  100 
Hocks  $9;  Reds,  *10  per  100 
6  CENTS  AND  UP  Order  Direct.  Circular  Free. 

CLOYD  NIEM0ND  McAliiterville,  Pa.  P.  0.  Box  5 


CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  9c  ;  Reds,  9c,  and  Mixed, 7c.  100* 

guaranteed.  Circular  free.  B.W.  AMEY,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c  ;  Barred  Rock,  lOcj  Red, 
11c;  Mixed,  7c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  C.  P.  LEISTER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


ScupC.O.  D.  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns  &  mixed. 
100%  delivery  guar't'd.  18th  season.  Catalog. 
C.  M.  LATTER  Hoi  73  Heilinervllle,  I’s. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

February,  March.  Some  laying.  30  for  #75. 

J.  GETTNEU  -  Kent,  Conn. 


s.  c.  W.  LEG  HO  R  NS— YEARLI-NGS 

SI  each.  Tom  Barron  strain.  Healthy  and  vigorous 
birds.  Will  make  exce  lent  breeders.  Prompt  deliv¬ 
ery  and  a  square  deal.  SAM  FRANKMAR,  Like  weed,  N.J.  R  O  N*.  I 


For  Sale-300  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

milk  fed.  free  range  and  from  healthy  stock.  S? 

each.  CLOVER  LEAF  POULTRY  FARM,  LaFarueville.  New  York 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Henyard 


Obstructed  Windpipe 

Can  I  treat  a  sick  ben  that  apparently 
has  something  lodged  in  her  windpipe? 
There  is  a  rattle  in  her  throat,  and  at 
intervals  she  opens  her  bill,  at  the  same 
time  making  a  loud  squawk.  Her  comb 
is  dark.  w.  E.  c. 

Woodstock,  Yt. 

Open  this  hen’s  mouth  and  see  if  you 
can  find  any  obstruction  to  the  windpipe 
within  reach.  There  is  sometimes  a  ring 
like  growth  of  a  fungus  nature  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  windpipe  that  can  be  seen 
as  a  yellowish,  soft  mass  and  that  can 
be  removed  by  means  of  a  sliver  of  wood 
passed  gently  down  to  it.  If  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  is  deep  within  the  windpipe,  I  am 
afraid  that  there  is  nothing  that  you  can 
do  to  help  the  bird.  m.  b.  d. 


Practical  Poultry  House 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  me 
information  as  to  kind  of  poultry  house 
you  recommend.  a.  s. 

New  York. 

I  have  no  particular  favorites  among 
the  various  styles  of  poultry  houses, 
though  it  seems  to  me  that  the  more 
simply  and  inexpensively  they  can  be 
constructed,  without  violating  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  sanitation,  convenience  and 
comfort,  the  better.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  simple  shed  roof  type  of 
building,  with  provision  for  ventilating 
by  means  of  windows  in  one  side,  all 
other  sides  being  air  tight,  is  most  popu¬ 
lar,  and  I  know  of  no  other  style  of 
building  that,  for  general  use,  is  super¬ 
ior.  Poultry  houses  were  formerly  made 
too  shallow,  but  they  are  now  usually 
built  at  least  18  ft.  in  depth  and  frequent¬ 
ly  24  ft.,  being  made  long  enough  to  give 
the  required  floor  space  of  from  3  to  4 
sq.  ft.  per  hen.  Walls  of  single  thick¬ 
ness  are  sufficiently  warm  if  air  tight, 
though,  in  especially  cold  climates,  dou¬ 
ble  walls  are  used.  An  overhead  straw 
loft  adds  materially  to  warmth,  but  it 
also  furnishes  an  ideal  breeding  place  for 
mice,  and  is  disliked  by  many  on  that 
account.  Floors  are  best  made  of  con¬ 
crete.  Roofing  of  some  one  of  the  good 
brands  is  commonly  used,  shed  roofs  hav¬ 
ing  too  little  pitch  for  wood  shingles.  The 
lower  the  building  the  warmer  it  will 
be,  but  head  room  for  the  caretaker 
should  be  provided.  For  a  building  20 
ft.  deep,  the  front  wall  should  be  about 
9  ft.  in  height,  the  rear  wall,  4%  or  5 
ft.  It  should  face  the  south  or  east,  with 
windows  on  the  sunny  side  and  these  ar¬ 
ranged  to  drop  back  into  the  building 
for  a  few  inches  at  their  tops  for  venti¬ 
lation  ;  removable  in  warm  weather. 

M.  B.  D. 


Treating  Poultry  Diseases 

On  page  S87  one  of  your  subscribers 
asks  about  aspergillosis.  We  were  ad¬ 
vised  to  use  tobacco  treatment,  but  that 
isn’t  our  only  trouble.  They  also  tell  us 
that  the  ehickens  have  coccidiosis.  Please 
tell  us  in  plain  American  language  what 
kind  of  disease  that  is  and  what  causes  it. 
We  were  told  to  use  crude  eatchu  or  iron 
sulphate,  but  do  not  know  how  much. 

Massachusetts.  _  f.  F. 

Coccidiosis  means  a  disease  caused 
by  coccidia,  and  coccidia  are  animal  para¬ 
sites  so  small  in  size  that  they  can  be 
seen  only  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 
They  might  be  termed  germs,  only  that 
this  term  is  usually  applied  to  minute 
organisms  that  really  belong  to  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom,  though  they  live  in  animal 
bodies.  These  coccidia  are  found  wide¬ 
spread  wherever  birds  and  small  .animals 
live.  They  are  picked  up  with  food  and 
drink  and  multiply  in  the  intestines  of 
the  birds  that  harbor  them.  When  in 
sufficient  numbers,  or  in  birds  that  have 
not  sufficient  resistive  power  to  overcome 
their  effects,  they  produce  disease  and 
death. 

The  tobacco  treatment  is  one  for  in¬ 
testinal  worms,  not  one  for  coccidia. 
Worms  are  also  animal  parasites,  but  one 
doesn’t  need  a  misroseope  to  see  them. 
Catechu  is  recommended  for  coccidiosis : 
one-third  of  a  teaspoon  is  added  to  each 
gallon  of  drinking  water  given  the  fowls 
and  this  is  supposed  to  make  the  intes¬ 
tines  of  the  birds  drinking  it  a  disagree¬ 
able  place  for  coccidia.  Like  all  such 
remedies,  it  is  a  better  preventive  than 
cure.  When  a  young  bird’s  digestive 
organs  have  become  badly  infested  by 
parasites  it  is  hard  to  dislodge  them.  Bet¬ 
ter  give  something  early  in  life  that  will 
not  harm  the  bird  but  will  make  the 
“bugs”  seek  a  more  congenial  home ;  still, 
the  advice  given  you  to  use  catechu  is 
probably  the  best  that  can  be  given  and 
you  can  use  it  as  above  indicated,  m,  b.  n. 


Line-breeding 

(Will  you  explain  line-breeding  in  poul¬ 
try?  Is  it  practical?  I  have  one  setting 
of  very  good  chickens ;  would  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  mate  one  of  the  roosters  to  the 
pullets  with  any  success?  Can  you  give 
me  the  points  of  a  show  bird,  both  rooster 
and  hen ;  MRS.  J.  w.  C. 

Banks,  Ore. 

Bine-breeding  consists  in  following  a 
single  line  down,  breeding  a  sire  or  dam 


to  the  progeny  and  such  closely  related 
individuals  as  brother  and  sister  and 
cousins.  It  is  inbreeding  along  a  certain 
line.  The  objections  to  it  are  that  it  in¬ 
tensifies  any  defects  in  the  blood  of  the 
family  that  is  inbred.  The  value  of  it 
is  that  it  intensifies  any  good  traits  also. 
If,  by  selection,  the  bad  traits  can  be 
minimized,  while  the  good  are  perpetu¬ 
ated  and  made  more  prominent,  line,  or 
inbreeding  is  a  valuable  means  of  im¬ 
provement.  If  proper  selections  are  not 
made,  however,  “the  bad  that  always 
wants  to  crop  out  in  breeding  will  get 
the  upper  hand  and  spoil  the  progeny  of 
line-bred  fowls,  or  other  animals.  Line- 
hreeding  is  practiced  by  skillful  breeders, 
and  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  securing 
improvement  in  a  flock  or  herd.  There 
is  no  objection  to  mating  cockerels  and 
pullets  of  your  flock,  provided  that  the 
individuals  mated  are  of  good  type, 
strong,  vigorous  and  possess  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  you  wish  to  perpetuate. 

“Show  points”  vary  with  the  breed. 
What  is  proper  in  one  is  highly  objec¬ 
tionable  in  another.  “The  American 
Standard  of  Perfection,”  published  by  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  gives  the 
points  sought  in  breeding  of  all  recog¬ 
nized  breeds.  It  is  a  copyrighted  publi¬ 
cation  and  cannot  be  reproduced  here. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Ducklings 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  ducks? 
Home  are  six  weeks  old,  ranging  down  to 
two  weeks  old.  I  have  to  keep  them 
shut  up  as  they  go  to  the  creek  and  some¬ 
thing  catches  them.  They  have  running 
water  fresh  from  the  spring.  I  have  been 
feeding  them  wheat  bran,  conmeal  and 
oatmeal.  First  I  gave  them  wheat  bran 
and  eornmeal,  mostly  wheat  bran  after 
they  began  to  die.  Some  said  it  was  the 
wheat  bran  and  than  1  gave  them  more 
eornmeal.  They  will  sit  around  stupid 
for  a  while,  then  seem  to  have  fits,  and 
some  will  die.  Others  get  over  it  but 
none  act  right.  They  will  get  spells  of 
not  walking;  have  to  carry  them  in  the 
coop.  The  little  ones  get  out  and  run,  but 
come  back,  and  they  seem  to  die  as  well 
as  the  ones  that  are  shut  in  all  the  time. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  to  feed,  and  do 
for  them?  I  have  46  left  at  present. 
They  have  green  feed  and  grit. 

Prattsville,  N.  Y.  mbs.  j.  p. 

The  symptoms  which  you  give  might 
indicate  that  your  ducklings  were  suffer¬ 
ing  from  cramps  caused  by  getting  wet. 
Give  plenty  of  clean  drinking  water,  not 
too  cold,  and  arranged  so  they  cannot  get 
wet.  D'o  not  let  them  get  in  the  water. 
I  would  not  advise  very  much  bran,  ex¬ 
cept  as  mixed  with  other  feed.  Try  mak¬ 
ing  a  johnny  cake  of  two  parts  oatmeal, 
two  parts  wheat  middlings,  one  part  bran 
and  one  part  eornmeal,  stirred  with  but¬ 
termilk  or  sour-milk  if  possible  and  the 
proper  amount  of  soda,  then  bake  thor¬ 
oughly.  Crumb  this  into  milk  or  butter¬ 
milk,  or  water  if  they  are  not  available, 
then  feed  in  a  dry,  crumbly  state.  If 
they  are  not  on  free  range,  they  should 
have  about  five  per  cent  of  beef  scrap 
with  the  rations.  This  is  not  necessary 
if  they  are  out  where  they  can  get  bugs 
and  worms.  It  is  also  necessary  to  give 
the  grit  and  green  feed  if  they  are  shut 
up.  MARIE  BETTS. 

Vaccinating  Against  Roup 

Will  you  explain  the  process  of  vac¬ 
cinating  fowls  against  roup?  IIow  is  it 
done?  Is  it  also  a  preventive  for  birds 
that  had  roup  before?  What  time  of  the 
year  is  best  to  do  the  inoculation?  M.  s. 

Vaccinating  against  roup  is  done  by  in¬ 
jecting  a  few  drops  of  a  liquid  prepara¬ 
tion  under  the  skin  beneath  the  wing,  an 
ordinary  large  hypodermic  syringe  being 
used  for  the  purpose.  Two  or  three  in¬ 
jections,  at  intervals  of  three  days,  are 
recommended.  The  protection  is  believed 
to  last  about  a  year.  The  liquid  used  is 
called  “Avian  Bacterin,”  and  is  supplied 
by  several  manufacturers,  or  producers. 
It  is  the  latest  method  of  attempting  to 
control  roup,  chickenpox  and  other  poul¬ 
try  diseases,  and  appears  to  promise  well. 
It  has  not  been  used  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  however,  to  justify  posi¬ 
tive  conclusions  as  to  its  practical  avail¬ 
ability  in  controlling  these  diseases.  It 
may  be  used  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but 
is  a  preventive,  rather  than  a  cure,  and 
should  be  used  before  an  outbreak  of  dis¬ 
ease.  M.  B.  D. 


O  O  URSE  IN  NURSING 

The  School  of  Nursing  (Registered)  Pennsylvania  Hospi¬ 
tal,  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  offers  a  3  years’  course 
including  19  months  in  affiliated  hospitals  for  medical 
surgical,  pediatric  and  obstetrical  service  and  conta 
gious  diseases;  also  2  months  Public  Health  Nursing 
Slaintenance  and  allowance,  attractive  recreational  ad¬ 
vantages.  High  School  education  required.  Apply  to 
SUPERINTENDENT  NURSES, 4401  Market  St  .  Philadelphia 


Subscribers7  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1107. 


FOR  SALE — Eive  acres  of  good  farm  land,  near 
cement  road;  about  one  mile  fiom  railroad 
station,  stores,  school  and  churches.  M.  F.  C., 
Box  46.  East  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


48  ACRES,  good  buildings,  electricity,  on  im¬ 
proved  road,  near  State  road,  best  loam, 
woods,  2%  miles  to  city,  running  water,  fruit; 
equipped.  $6,500,  half  cash.  JAMES  OWENS. 
Fulton,  N.  Y. 


FREE  RENT  and  division  of  proceeds  from 
small  place,  8-room  house,  running  water, 
etc.,  State  road,  to  middle-aged  couple  who 
know  country  life,  have  lifhited  means  and  do 
not  want  to  work  hard,  for  boarding  owner. 
W.  RANDEL,  R.F.D.  1,  Seymour,  Conn. 


TO  RENT,  four  rooms  furnished  for  house¬ 
keeping  to  middle-aged  couple  or  two  or 
three  ladies  in  small  village  near  Kingston, 
N.  Y. ;  rent  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  3859, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  lower  New  York  State  or 
Long  Island;  must  he  reasonably  priced;  give 
all  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3860,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  Tompkins  Co.,  123  acres; 

good  water,  plenty  wood,  stock,  tools,  crops. 
ADVERTISER  3861,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 18-acre  poultry  farm  with  10-room 
boarding  house  in  popular  Summer  resort; 
borders  on  State  highway,  and  Perkiomen  river 
runs  across  the  place,  with  good  bathing,  boat¬ 
ing  and  fishing;  poultry  houses  for  500  hens; 
making  good  money  at  present;  buildings  alone 
worth  more  than  price  asked  for  all.  Write 
O.  E.  HENDEE,  Perkiomenville,  Pa. 


LARGE  STORE,  pavilion  and  lunch  room,  es¬ 
tablished  4  years;  open  all  year;  State  road; 
2-pump  gasoline  station;  a  fine  living  for  2 
families;  new  9-room  stucco  house,  heat  and 
electricity;  20  acres,  mostly  suited  for  chickens, 
peaches  or  Summer  bungalow  colony;  $12,000. 
BOX  79,  R.F.D.  3,  Danbury,  Conn. 


ORANGE  County  farm,  96  acres,  8  miles  from 
Newburgh  on  State  road;  fruit,  wood,  electric 
lights;  $7,000,  terms.  II.  C.  HINCK,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y. 


MY  HOME  for  sale,  bungalow;  hen  bouse, 
40x20,  garage,  shop,  other  buildings,  all  new; 
electricity  available;  5A  level  land  in  high  state 
of  cultivation;  asparagus,  rhubarb,  strawberries 
and  other  small  fruits;  grapes,  cherries,  plums, 
pears,  and  apples  coining  on;  half  mile  from 
Washington,  N.  J. ;  immediate  possession.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3863,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  INCOME  PROPERTY,  State  road  to 
ocean  resorts;  Soutli  Jersey;  new  5-room, 
shingled  bungalow,  bath,  garage  attached;  one 
acre;  refreshment  stand;  shade;  development 
opportunity;  price  $4,000;  furniture  and  auto¬ 
mobile  can  be  purchased;  particulars  owner. 
ADVERTISER  3865,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.  R.  BACUS,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  auctioneer, 
cries  sales  of  all  kinds,  any  place;  write  for 
date  before  placing  your  order. 


FARM  in  Dutchess  Co.,  18  miles  from  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  70  New  York;  12-room  dwelling,  3 
barns,  good  meadows  and  pasture  land;  1  mile 
State  road,  village,  and  school;  $5,000,  half 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  DELCANTO,  Stone- 
house,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 75-acre  farm,  early  truck  soil; 

pear  and  apple  orchard;  new  barns,  6-room 
house;  near  markets;  suitable  also  for  poultry 
or  dairy;  Central  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  3869, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


175-ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm  fully 
equipped,  in  Massachusetts, 40  miles  northeast  of 
Boston;  modern  buildings;  large  pasture;  350 
fruit  trees;  14  poultry  houses;  to  be  sold  at  a 
sacrifice  to  settle  an  estate;  for  full  particulars 
address  JOHN  GIBBONS,  Salisbury,  Mass. 


WANTED — A  home,  8  or  10  rooms,  high  eleva¬ 
tion,  3  to  4  acres,  near  or  on  main  road,  not 
over  50  miles  from  New  York  or  2  miles  from 
station;  write  or  call  AIRS.  R.  HILGERS,  62 
Sixth  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  No  agents. 


SMALL  equipped  poultry  farm  to  rent  with 
option  to  buy;  good  automobile  road;  near 
station.  ADVERTISER  3874,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 100  acres  of  land,  half  mile 
from  railroad  station,  quarter  mile  from  State 
road;  finest  view  in  Champlain  Valley;  ideal 
place  for  hotel  or  Summer  home.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3876,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Any  part  of  50  acres;  we  have 
more  land  than  we  need;  ideal  for  poultry  and 
truck;  good  chance  to  learn  poultry  business 
right  on  this  farm — the  largest  breeder  of 
Barred  Rocks  in  Delaware,  incubator  capacity 
75,000  eggs.  Write  owner,  A.  C.  JONES,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 


COUNTRY  HOME,  near  shore,  15  acres,  fruit, 
good  buildings  and  water;  9-room  house,  im¬ 
provements,  hardwood  floors,  fireplace;  stock, 
crops,  tools.  LEACH,  Clinton,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Valuable  50-acre,  Sussex  County, 
Del.,  farm;  ideal  for  poultry  and  all  kinds 
of  farming;  a  very  few  acres  devoted  to  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  canteloupes  this  season  would  have 
netted  more  than  price  asked;  quick  action  to 
right  party;  owner,  no  agents.  ADVERTISER 
3878,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCEPTIONAL  poultry  farm,  Hunterdon  Co., 
N.  J. ;  600  capacity;  fine  stock;  thoroughly 
equipped  with  every  convenience;  good  income; 
5y2  acres;  owner  obliged  to  sell;  moderate 
price  to  quick  buyer.  ADVERTISER  3879,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  buy  small  poultry  farm 
within  100  miles  of  New  York;  describe  fully. 
ADVERTISER  3881,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Bargain,  5  acres  and  house,  in 
Florida;  for  particulars  write  T.  J.  ALLEN, 
175  Franklin  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 


POULTRY  farm  within  2%  miles  from  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.,  6  acres  of  land,  7-room  house 
furnished,  7  chicken  houses,  1,000  chickens;  very 
reasonable.  Inquire  of  MR.  SPECTOR,  7  East 
20tb  St.,  7tli  Fluor,  New  York  City, 
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LARGE  modern  dairy  farm,  with  new  buildings, 
all  stock  and  equipment,  and  retail  milk 
route;  terms  can  be  arranged  to  suit.  G.  II. 
GRATSINGER,  Conklin,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs..  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HOAXES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  —  Keystone  traction  driller,  full 
equipment,  cheap;  good  all  around  practical 
operator  wanted  for  No.  5  machine r  references. 
T.  S.  AIOORE,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


SLEEP  on  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  soothing, 
refreshing,  invigorating;  pleasing  gift  for 
shut-in  friends  or  well  ones;  packed  fresh,  cre¬ 
tonne  cover,  3  lbs.,  $1.25,  prepaid;  check  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


AVOCADOS,  10  lbs.  net,  delivered.  $3;  5  lbs. 

net,  delivered,  $1.75.  J.  AI.  BAUER,  Grower, 
Redland,  Fla. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSES — Soil,  water,  minerals, 
foodstuffs — all  sorts  of  agricultural  products 
analyzed;  write  for  prices,  estimates,  etc.  C. 
WINCIIELL,  16%  Glenwood  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  31,200-egg  Wishbone  incubator, 
used  two  seasons,  guaranteed  in  Al  condition, 
will  sell  all  or  part;  also  Candee,  2,400-egg  size, 
incubator  in  good  condition,  will  sell  cheap  to 
quick  buyer.  J.  N.  NACE,  Richfield,  Pa. 


DELICIOUS  CAIIAAIELS — Pure  and  wholesome 
made  after  a  famous  recipe;  pound  box  post¬ 
paid  $1.  IDLEWOOD  CAR  AXELS,  Hillsdale, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Brand  new  Lally,  model  H.  U. 

lighting  plant;  for  further  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  HENRY  KINKEL,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 


NEW  clover  honey,  fine  quality;  in  60-lb.  cans, 
$8.40;  20-lbs.,  $3.60,  f.o.b.  G.  W.  BELDEN, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two-section  Newtown  Giant  incu¬ 
bator.  ATCO  EGG  FARM,  Atco,  N.  J. 


APPLE  GRATER  for  sale.  F.  T.  PALAJER,  Cos 
Cob,  Conn. 


NEW  HONEY — Fine  1923  clover,  one  60-lb  can 
here  $8.40;  two,  $15.60;  10  lbs.  prepaid  within 
3d  zone  $2.15;  attractive  prices  on  large  lots; 
especially  5-lb.  paiis.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HOWARD  B.  WATERS  write  mother,  anxious 
to  bear  from  you.  JULIA  BARTON,  215 
West  14tli  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 1922  Newtown  mammoth  incubator, 
1,800-egg,  single  deck,  $250:  1923  Blue  Hen 
double  deck,  4,300-egg,  $500;  like  new.  F.  J.  K. 
ALEXANDER,  Newport,  R.  I. 


ALFALFA — Several  cars  first  cutting  ready; 

Timothy,  clover  and  second  cutting  later. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MILK  CHOCOIaATE — Made  at  our  dairy:  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75: 
thousands  of1  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  I!. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CROCHETED  scallop  edge  pillow  cases,  good 
muslin;  18x33;  $3  pair  delivered.  AIRS.  R. 
A.  BROWN,  Riverhead,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  white  clover  extracted 
honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.15; 
delivered  to  3d  postal  zone:  one  60-lb.  can,  $8; 
two  60-lb.  cans,  $15,  f.o.b.  Holgate,  Ohio.  NOAH 
BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  thousand  barrels  apples, 
Wealthy,  Twenty-ounce,  Wolfe  River,  etc. 
Address  EWELL  FRUIT  F'ARAI.  Waldotx.ro,  Me. 
Telephone  connection. 


STANDARD  varieties  apples,  cider  apples,  etc. 

BUCHAN  FRUIT  CO.,  Waterville,  Nova 
Scotia. 


WANTED — Stump  puller,  large  size,  modern, 
powerful;  must  he  first-class  condition,  ready 
for  use;  will  pay  cash.  GEO.  E.  REYNOLDS, 
35  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 


EAT  apple  pie  all  the  year;  Wayne  County 
evaporated  apples:  best  in  the  world:  stock 
for  12  pies,  $1  postpaid;  good  till  used.  ALVAH 
H.  PULVER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

This  hook  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE  —  Application  of  Co¬ 
operation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co¬ 
operative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of 
books  have  contented  themselves  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  co-operative  work  where  estab¬ 
lished.  It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all  good  in 
its  time.  But  we  have  grown  beyond  it. 
Farmers  are  now  committed  to  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is 
principles  and  definite  policies  that  have 
proved  successful.  This  book  is  the  first 
real  attempt  to  supply  this  want.  Other, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the  present 
there  is  no  other  hook  seriously  treating 
the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $ 1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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August  25,  1923 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

On  application  of  the  Erie  County  Milk 
Association  of  Erie,  Pa.,  Federal  Judge 
John  It.  Hazel  on  August  9  named  John 
C.  Ivrieger  of  Buffalo  and  Itobert  E. 
Powers  of  Armor  as  receivers  for  the 
Miller  Strong  Drug  Company,  which  op¬ 
erates  stores  in  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls, 
Jamestown,  Oneonta,  Hornell  and  Water- 
town,  N  Y.,  and  Erie  and  Warren,  Pa. 

The  receivers  gave  joint  bond  of  $50,- 
000.  It  was  understood  that  other  cred¬ 
itors  were  associated  in  the  request  for 
receivership. 

The  complaint  stated  that  on  January 
1,  1923,  the  Miller  Strong  Company  had 
assets  of  $79,763  and  liabilities  of  $225,- 
548,  and  that  the  situation  had  remained 
unchanged. 

Miller  Strong  Dx-ug  Co.  sold  a  large 
amount  of  its  stock  to  country  people 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  medium 
of  sale  was  stock  salesmen  employed  by 
the  company.  Dividends  were  paid  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  the  stock-selling  campaign 
was  in  progress  but  the  dividends  ceased 
shortly  afterward.  We  have  no  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  stock-selling  campaign 
through  salesmen  has  any  connection  with 
the  failure  of  the  company,  but  it  is 
more  than  a  coincidence  that  bankruptcy 
usually  follows  stock -selling  campaigns 
of  this  kind  conducted  by  corporations. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  desperate  financial 
condition  of  the  corporation  that  prompt¬ 
ed  the  stock-selling  scheme  in  the  hope 
of  improving  a  bad  financial  situation.  At 
any  rate  bankruptcy  so  frequently  fol¬ 
lows  such  stock-selling  campaigns  that 
country  people  are  justified  in  being 
suspicious  of  any  investment  proposition 
peddled  around  by  salesmen  as  was  done 
in  this  case  and  in  many  other  cases  re- 
sulting  in  the  same  sort  of  catastrophe. 

I  invested  some  money  in  the  Hudson 
Tire  and  Rubber  Corporation,  Yonkers, 
N.  YT.  I  invested  some  money  about 
three  years  ago,  and  I  bought  more  stock 
in  April.  The  officers  are  praising  this 
stock  very  much,  and  that  is  why  I 
bought  more.  I  have  not  received  any 
interest  as  yet.  Could  you  advise  me 
whether  this  stock  is  reliable  or  not? 

New  Jersey.  m.  p. 

We  have  previously  referred  to  the 
Hudson  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.  as  a  “wildcat”  venture  and  we 
fear,  those  who  put  their  money  into 
this  stock  are  not  likely  to  secure  any 
returns  from  it,  or  ever  see  the  prin¬ 
cipal  again.  This  is  usually  the  result 
with  those  who  invest  first  and  investi¬ 
gate  afterward. 

On  January  1,  1923,  I  shipped  to  the 
Standard  Food  and  Fur  Association,  409 
Broadway,  New  Y’ork  City,  six  Belgian 
hares,  total  weight  54  lbs.  for  which  they 
were  to  pay  32c  per  lb.  I  heard  nothing 
from  them,  so  on  the  10th  I  wrote  them, 
receiving  an  answer  that  they  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  shipment.  An  express  tracer  was 
immediately  put  on  the  job  and  found  de¬ 
livery  had  been  made  January  2,  1923,  at 
2  :35  I*.  M.  The  signature  they  refuse  to 
admit  was  theirs,  because  Standard  Food 
and  Fur  Association,  only  had  been 
signed,  and  no  name  of  signer  under  the 
signature.  Four  express  tracings  have 
been  made,  all  showing  same  thing.  Ex¬ 
press  company  refuses  to  pay  for  loss,  as 
they  claim  to  have  signature  of  receiver, 
and  that  Standard  is  trying  to  lay  blame 
on  express  company.  The  shipment  was 
valued  at  $25.  It  is  my  opinion  that  de¬ 
livery  was  made  all  right,  but  they  saw 
the  little  loophole  and  are  making  use 
of  it.  V.  p.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  tells  the  whole  story  of  the 
whole  transaction.  We  have  endeavored  to 
show  the  Standard  Food  and  Fur  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  unreasonableness  of  its  at¬ 
titude  in  refusing  to  settle  for  the  ship¬ 
ment  on  the  grounds  that  no  individual 
name  was  signed  to  the  delivery  receipt. 
This  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  cases 
where  shippers  have  had  difficulty  in  se¬ 
curing  settlement  for  shipments.  We 
have  on  file  two  other  claims  where  the 
Standard  Food  and  Fur  Association  re¬ 
fused  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  ship¬ 
ments.  The  record  of  the  concern  is 
most  unsatisfactory. 

On  October  15,  1922.  Harry  L.  Cole, 
local  buyer  for  Fred  Morinelli,  Jr.,  man¬ 
ager  of  Lake  Iveuka  Marketing  Company, 
examined  my  grapes  as  they  stood  in 


trays  beside  my  house,  and  then  offered 
me  $75  per  ton  for  them ;  the  trays  to 
be  topped  with  the  freshest  of  the  grapes, 
those  picked  last ;  the  grapes  to  be  de¬ 
livered  at  the  dock  of  Gibson’s  Landing 
on  Lake  Iveuka.  'I  accepted  the  offer. 
The  question  of  payment  for  the  trays, 
or  boxes,  was  left  to  be  referred  to  Mori¬ 
nelli  ;  the  following  day,  after  phoning 
to  Morinelli,  Cole  reported  that  the  trays 
when  emptied  would  be  returned  to  Gib¬ 
son’s  Landing,  and  any  not  so  returned 
would  be  paid  'for.  I  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  return  of  314  trays  and  Mori¬ 
nelli  finally  paid  only  $70  per  ton  for 
grapes.  E.  d. 

The  final  analysis  of  the  above  trans¬ 
action  shows  the  fruit  grower  suffered  a 
loss  as  follows: 

$5  per  ton  on  price,  $61.85  ;  transpor¬ 
tation  charges,  $24.74 ;  loss  of  314  trays 
at  30  cents,  $94.20 ;  total,  $180.79. 

Fred  Morinelli,  Jr.,  also  does  business 
at  149  Dock  street,  Philadelphia.  We 
have  corresponded  with  him  about  the 
case.  He  puts  up  the  usual  claim  of  in¬ 
ferior  goods,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
stock  was  inspected  at  the  time  of 
purchase  by  his  representative,  and 
purchased  at  a  definite  price.  Too 
many  dealers  find  means  of  throwing  the 
loss  on  the  grower  when  the  market  de¬ 
clines.  We  never  heard  of  a  case  of  a 
dealer  dividing  the  extra  profit  with  the 
grower  when  the  market  advanced.  As 
the  grape  harvest  approaches  for  the 
coming  season  the  case  may  prove  of 
interest  to  the  grape  growers  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  and  save  some  other 
grower  from  being  taken  advantage  of 
in  a  similar  way. 

We  have  not  received  the  battery,  price 
$16.40,  which  the  W.  E.  Supply  and  Serv¬ 
ice  Corporation,  18  Murray  St.,  New 
York,  told  you  they  shipped  on  June  27. 
We  have  received  the  balance  of  the  or¬ 
der,  however.  They  ignore  any  letter  I 
write  them,  so  my  only  hope  is  through 
you.  If  they  sent  the  battery  and  hold 
receipt  as  they  claim,  they  should  make 
adjustment.  M.  v.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  several  complaints  from  those 
who  sent  orders  to  'W.  E.  Supply  and 
Service  Corporation  that  only  part  of 
the  order  was  received.  The  concern  put 
our  representative  off  with  promises  and 
claims  that  the  balance  of  the  goods  had 
been  shipped.  Now  the  place  of  business 
is  closed  and  the  whereabouts  of  those 
conducting  the  business  is  unknown. 
There  is  an  unusual  number  of  irrespon¬ 
sible  parties  in  the  radio  supply  business 
which  makes  it  imperative  that  people 
ordering  goods  in  this  line  look  up  the 
responsibility  of  the  house  to  which  they 
are  sending  the  money.  This  is  the  only 
reasonable  thing  to  do  in  any  case,  but 
it  is  especially  recommended  with  radio 
supply  concerns. 

Many  thanks  for  your  advice  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  R.  L.  Pollings  Co.  After 
receiving  your  reply  I  invested  my  sav¬ 
ings  in  a  farm,  but  there  were  many  here 
who  were  not  so  fortunate,  some  having 
invested  all  they  had  in  the  Dollings  Co. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  w.  b. 

'It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  our  ad¬ 
vice  saved  some  country  people  from  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  Dollings  net.  We  have  heax-d 
from  several  subscribers  who  followed 
our  advice  with  regard  to  Dollings  in¬ 
vestments  to  their  own  satisfaction  and 
profits. 

I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  National 
Automobilists’  Service  Association,  Inc., 
located  at  209  Mark  Bldg..  719-23  Wal¬ 
nut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  About  two 
weeks  ago  their  salesman  was  around 
here  selling  automobile  insurance.  Al¬ 
most  everyone  took  it,  but  the  man 
promised  so  much  that  a  few  wise  ones 
did  not  bite,  and  now  they  are  laughing 
at  us  who  did.  'Will  you  advise  us 
through  Publisher’s  Desk  whether  they 
are  any  good?  L.  E.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

The  “wise  ones”  are  justified  in  laugh¬ 
ing  at  those  who  sign  contracts  with  con¬ 
cerns  of  this  kind,  believing  they  are 
purchasing  insurance.  Publisher’s  Desk 
has  analyzed  this  class  of  service  con¬ 
tracts  a  half  dozen  times  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  season.  They  are  in  no  sense  “in¬ 
surance.”  and  the  service  performed  un¬ 
der  such  contracts  we  regard  as  of  very 
doubtful  value.  It’s  essentially  an  “easy 
money  scheme.” 


“YorR  husband  is  handy  with  tools, 
isn’t  he?”  “Well,  he  can  fix  a  stubborn 
radio  apparatus,”  said  Mrs.  Wijit,  “but 
he  can't  repair  an  ash  sifter.” — New 
York  Sun. 


You  Can  Get  a 
Unadilla  Silo  at  Once! 

You  can  mail,  ’phone  or  wire  your  order  for  a  Unadilla  Silo. 
It  will  be  loaded  the  same  day  on  R.  R.  car  and  shipped. 
From  then  on  our  traffic  department  follows  the  Silo  to 
its  destination  to  assure  prompt  delivery. 

There’s  plenty  of  time  to  order  a  silo,  have  it  shipped,  erected 
and  filled  on  time — if  you  order  a  Unadilla.  We  are  prepared 
with  Spruce  and  Oregon  Fir  and  metal 
fixtures  to  serve  all  late  buyers.  No  need 
to  waste  good  corn  or  put  offgettingaSilo 
until  next  year.  You  can  get  yours  now. 

You  tal^e  no  chance  if  you  order  a  Unadilla. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADIL 
SILOS 


Mail,  Phone  or 
Wire  your  order  today 


STAY 


Built  in  every  detail  for 
long  life  and  tight-fitting 
stability.  Heavy,  sound 
staves,  creosoted  ;  over¬ 
sized  threads  on  heavy 
steel  hoops.  Close-fit¬ 
ting  safe-like  doors. 
Hands  ome  red-cedar 
roof. 

_4  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


MOUNTAIN  SILOS 


FOR  30  DAYS 

SI  have  a  chance  to  sell  by  mail, 
at  my  usual  LOW  PRICES,  the 
output  of  a  well-known  silo  con¬ 
cern.  Silos  absolutely  first-class, 

Omade  of  genuine  CLEAR  FIR. 
This  lumber  is  high-priced  and 
hard  to  get  this  year,  but  YOU 
KNOW  it  is  the  ONLY  SAFE 

Lwood  for  silos.  If  you  buy  through 
me  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FAC¬ 
TORY  you  can  BUY  THE  BEST 
and  PAY  LESS.  Your  neighbor 

1  probably  bought  at  my  sale  last  year. 
Ask  him  how  much  he  saved.  This 
sale  lasts  30  days. 

SM.  L.  SMITH 

113  Flood  Bldg..  Meadville,  Pa. 
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EIGHTY-THIRD 

ANNUAL 
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New  York  State  Fair 
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Greatest  Agricultural  Exposition 
of  the  East 

Live  Stock  Premiums,  $65,000 

Live  Stock  Judging  Coliseum  to  be  Opened  this 
year — cost  $500,000.  Finest  Fair  Building  in  the 
World. 

Modern  sanitary  buildings  for  the  protection  of 
valuable  stock.  Excellent  shipping  facilities. 

Horse  Show  exhibitors  will  appreciate  the  en¬ 
larged  show  ring  with  splendid  footing.  All 
stables  fireproof. 

Greatest  attractions  in  the  land  —  including 
Western  Rodeo,  Grand  Circuit  Horse  Racing, 
Automobile  Racing,  Band  Concerts. 


Write  Secretary  State  Fair  for  Premium  Book 


SYRACUSE 

September  10, 1 1, 12, 13, 14, 15, 1923 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.~Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply, 
stating  age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if  possible)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letcliworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MILKERS — Dry  hand,  white,  single,  20  to  30 
cows,  twice  a  day  with  no  other  work;  $60 
per  month  with  board  and  room;  liberal  bonus 
to  competent  milkers;  also  barn  men,  $50  per 
month;  permanent  positions;  10-hour  day. 
WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO.,  Plains- 
boro,  N.  J. 


WANTED,  boy  16  or  over  September  1;  honest, 
reliable,  good  habits,  for  small  poultry-dairy 
farm;  easy  work,  good  home,  permanent  job  for 
right  boy;  give  wages,  qualifications,  etc.,  in 
first  letter.  CHAS.  MANLEY,  Braintree.,  Vt. 


WANTED — Young  man  who  can  qualify  for  cow 
test  association  work;  must  have  had  some 
knowledge  in  caring  and  feeding  dairy  herds; 
the  experience  gained  in  this  work  leads  to 
very  good  paying  positions;  for  details  regard¬ 
ing  salary  and  working  conditions,  please  write 
or  telephone  SECRETARY,  Cow  Test  Associa¬ 
tion,  Box  1013,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Telephone 
2704. 


WANTED  for  private  estate  near  Buffalo,  N. 

Y.,  single,  all  round  farm  hand,  able  to  drive 
or  willing  to  learn  to  drive  tractor;  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected  with  room  and 
board.  Apply  J.  WALKER,  Lochevan,  Derby, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Clean,  experienced,  single,  milker 
for  certified  plant,  to  milk  and  assist  in  barn 
work;  modern  barn;  $60  per  month  and  board. 
Apply  VERNON  MELHADO,  Green  Pond  Farms, 
It.F.D.  1,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  young  woman,  living  alone  on  small 
poultry  farm,  wishes  a  companionable  work¬ 
ing  housekeeper;  moderate  salary.  E.  H. 
CHURCH,  Rout  5,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  competent  blacksmith  for  a  coun¬ 
try  shop.  FRANCIS  COLE,  Woodbury,  Conn. 

WANTED — Large  families  with  boys  and  girls 
over  16  years  old,  light  clean  work,  good 
living  conditions,  churches  and  schools;  grow¬ 
ing  country  town;  good  wages;  also  have  a  few 
positions  for  teamsters  and  general  farm  help. 
A.  C.  CHENEY,  Piano  Action  Co.,  Castleton, 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Two  women  to  do  entire  work  of 
small  house  in  the  country;  all  year  round; 
Protestant  preferred.  MRS.  GEORGE  FAR- 
NAM,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


WANTED — Strong  couple,  both  morally  and 
physically,  for  herdsman  and  chief  cook  in 
boys’  school;  single  people  considered;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  salary  $900  each  and  found;  particulars. 
W.  G.  FANCIIER,  Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

I  - - - -  _ 

WANTED — A  married  man  who  is  willing  to  be 
generally  useful  about  the  place  and  garden, 
and  a  capable  chauffeur;  excellent  living  quar¬ 
ters,  and  would  be  glad  if  wife  could  assist 
with  laundry;  state  qualifications  and  wages 
expected,  and  give  references.  ADVERTISER 
3840,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - . - — - — -  " 

WANTED — For  gentleman’s  farm  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  where  two  other  maids  are  employed  dur¬ 
ing  Summer  and  Fall,  settled,  experienced  wo¬ 
man  as  cook  and  housekeeper;  Winter,  would  be 
required  to,  take  charge  of  premises  and  cook 
for  family  over  week-ends  and  for  houseboy  who 
lives  in  house;  permanent  position  and  good 
wages  assured  to  suitable  person;  references 
required.  ADVERTISER  3836,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

»  "  - - - - — - 

WANTED — Experienced  dairyman  in  up-to-date 
dairy,  equipped  with  machinery;  permanent 
position,  good  salary.  Apply  MIDDLETOWN 
DAIRY  FARMS,  State  Highway,  Redbank,  N.  J. 


MAN,  about  45  years  old,  married,  without 
children,  wanted;  experienced  on  fruit  and 
chickens,  with  knowledge  of  general  farming, 
on  farm  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. ;  reply, 
stating  age,  experience  for  past  five  years  and 
salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  3858,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  WANTED — A  generally  handy 
man  to  take  care  of  property  and  run  small 
water  plant  for  a  Protestant  community  group; 
opportunity  for  small  scale  farming;  ready  mar¬ 
ket  for  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  and  vegetables; 
operating  boarding  table  during  Summer  sea¬ 
son;  comfortable  home;  40  miles  from  New 
York  in  Ramapo  Hills.  Address  H.  L.  BAG- 
ENSTOSE,  Pomona  Country  Club,  Pomona,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — First-class  herdsman  for  imported 
and  Island  bred  Jerseys;  must  understand 
production  of  certified  milk,  good  calf  raiser,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  register  of  merit  records,  fitting 
cattle;  honest,  bard  worker;  must  have  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  3846,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  September  1,  man  and  woman 
for  gentleman’s  place,  as  useful  man  and 
gardener;  woman  for  general  housework;  per¬ 
manent  if  satisfactory;  address  giving  refer¬ 
ences  and  full  particulars.  LOCK  BOX  153, 
Huntington,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  commercial  estab¬ 
lishment;  mechanically  inclined;  house  with 
all  improvements  on  premises;  steady  position 
and  opportunity  for  right  man.  ADVERTISER 
3849,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  two  poultrymen,  single,  on  large  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farm;  must  be  willing  to  learn 
and  adapt  themselves  to  our  ideas;  wages  $60 
per  month,  board,  room,  etc.  LONE  OAK 
POULTRY  FARM,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  with  family,  Ameri¬ 
can,  Protestant,  respectable,  good  habits,  hard 
workers,  experienced  in  fruit  and  general  farm¬ 
ing,  operation  of  tools  and  tractors;  the  man 
who  knows  how;  house,  garden,  wood  and  $1,000 
per  year.  Address  ERNEST  J.  KELLEY,  North 
Rose,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 'Woman  of  good  health  and  char¬ 
acter.  who  desires  a  home,  likes  children,  and 
will  help  a  mother  with  household  duties:  fam¬ 
ily  of  five;  communicate  with  II.  S.  M.,  23 
Lafayette  St.,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


WANTED,  September  15,  single  man,  for  cow 
barn  and  some  outside  work ;  also  single  man 
to  help  milk  and  general  farm  work;  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter. 
TRYON  FARM,  Bradford,  Mass. 


A  COUPLE  in  modern  country  home  want 
cheerful,  healthy  working  housekeeper,  from 
30  to  50,  to  do  cooking  and  plain  laundry;  pre¬ 
fer  one  who  wants  a  steady  place,  and  who 
will  give  honest  service  for  first-class  wages; 
state  age,  references  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3852,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DARIEN  Boarding  Kennels,  Darien,  Conn. — 
Wanted  a  reliable  man  to  make  himself  use¬ 
ful  around  kennels,  milk  one  cow;  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  learn  the  kennel  business;  good 
home,  pleasant  surroundings,  interesting  work. 


WOULD  like  to  communicate  with  gardener 
who  is  not  afraid  of  work,  willing  to  take 
orders,  and  knows  how  to  care  for  vegetables 
and  plant  trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers,  care 
for  same;  in  Winter  boiler  or  janitor  work; 
married  or  single;  references;  state  wages  de¬ 
sired  and  any  other  particulars  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  GEO.  E.  WEEKS,  Mgr.,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


FIRST-CLASS  farm  raised  couple,  for  lawyer’s 
farm,  one  hour  from  New  York,  where  faith¬ 
ful  service  is  appreciated;  references  must  be 
given  for  trustworthiness,  also  for  practical 
general  farming  with  knowledge  of  poultry  for 
high  egg-production;  good  wages  and  event¬ 
ually  profit  sharing.  ADVERTISER  3854,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Kingston,  N.  Y.,  October  1;  man  for 
furnace  and  odd  jobs,  wife  for  cooking  and 
housework;  three  in  family;  able  to  take  care 
of  small  child  on  few  occasions  that  mother  may 
be  in  New  York  City;  all  year  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3856,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  and  houseworker,  family  of  four;  no 
laundry;  assist  with  year  old  child;  open 
September  15.  ADVERTISER  3857,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  married  or  single  dairyman, 
good  dry  hand  milker,  capable  of  handling 
retail  route;  located  within  city  limits.  PRIM¬ 
ROSE  DAIRY,  Shinnston,  W.  Va. 


WANTED  experienced  farm  hand  on  apple  farm, 
married  or  single;  permanent;  give  particu¬ 
lars  and  wages  expected.  TRUXTUN,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y. 


MILKER  WANTED — Single  man  as  experienced 
dry  hand  milker  and  cowman;  no  farm  work; 
$65  month,  room  and  board;  state  age,  nation¬ 
ality  and  experience.  BOX  171,  St.  James, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MOTHER  and  daughter  or  two  girls,  relatives 
preferred,  one  cook,  downstairs  work;  other 
upstairs  and  assist  with  children;  nice  home 
north  shore  Long  Island;  give  full  particulars 
first  letter.  Address  MRS.  HUISKING,  Box  3, 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEHOLD  ASSISTANT— A  refined  middle- 
aged  woman  who  wants  a  good  home;  she 
will  have  two  wonderful  fellow-workers,  good 
quarters  in  comfortable  home  on  Long  Island, 
one  hour  from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  3872, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — All  year  position  with  modern  cot¬ 
tage  on  Long  Island,  half  hour  from  New 
York;  electric,  gas  and  coal  furnished;  man 
gardener  by  trade,  furnace  in  Winter;  wife 
four  days  work  per  week,  machine  equipped 
laundry;  position  available  about  October  1. 
ADVERTISER  3873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  salary  for  right  person;  wanted,  mother’s 
helper  for  boys  T  and  3,  where  another  maid 
is  kept.  Address  letters  to  MRS.  EDGAR 
STIX,  Underhill  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Bee  keeper;  state  salary,  experi¬ 
ence  and  give  references.  Apply  W.  E. 
SCHMICK  FRUIT  FARM,  Hamburg,  Pa. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE — Single  farm  band  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  $35  per  month  and  board. 
H.  WARD  BRIGGS,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boy  through  school  to  help  deliver 
milk  and  w’ork  in  dairy;  state  wages.  KRA¬ 
MER.  BROS.,  Georgetown,  Conn. 


WANTED — -Young  man  to  milk  6  cows,  clean 
barn"  and  milk  room;  mention  experience  and 
wages  wanted  first  letter.  MULLER’S  DAIRY, 
West  Englew’ood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 'Woman  for  light  housework,  pre- 
fering  home  to  high  wages,  on  farm  near 
town;  conveniences;  part  care  of  two  small 
boys.  ADVERTISER  3880,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED,  September  15  to  October  1,  single 
man  for  high  class  Guernsey  herd;  must  be 
good,  clean  milker,  quiet  with  stock  and  not 
afraid  of  work,  willing  to  milk  3  times  daily 
if  needed;  state  age,  nationality  and  wages; 
chance  of  advancement  if1  you  make  good;  ref¬ 
erences  and  personal  interview  required;  con¬ 
genial  surroundings;  near  town;  cigarette  fiends 
need  not  apply.  L.  E.  PALMER,  Supt.,  R.F.D. 
2,  Framingham,  Mass. 

COMPETENT  housekeeper,  Protestant,  18  to 
45  years  old,  in  refined  home;  good  room, 
permanent  position;  no  laundry  work;  good  wages, 
Address  MRS.  JOHN  BOYLE,  162  Congress  St., 
Bradford,  Pa. 


WANTED — Farmer,  married,  who  understands 
general  farming,  small  but  growing  dairy,  wife 
must  be  good  buttermaker,  and  board  two  or 
more  men;  excellent  opportunity  for  right  party; 
give  references.  WALNUT  HILL  FARM,  Storm- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  to  take  charge  of  large  up-to-date  poul¬ 
try  plant  on  private  estate  near  New  York; 
wages  $100  per  month  with  good  comfortable 
house,  coal  and  light.  ADVERTISER  3884,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  a  married  man  experienced  in  dairy 
w-ork  to  take  charge  of  8  purebred  Jersey  cows 
and  chickens;  good  farm  house  to  live  in  and 
numerous  privileges;  other  help  on  place;  loca¬ 
tion,  Wawarsing,  N.  Y. ;  salary  $100  monthly. 
Apply  any  morning,  A.  S.  LYONS,  258  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  on  fruit  and  general  farm,  Hudson 
River  section,  one  or  two  capable  men;  salary 
or  percentage;  state  fully  terms  acceptable  and 
experience.  ADVERTISER  3883,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  fond  of  country,  to  do  general  house¬ 
work  for  family  of  three  (not  farmers) ;  no 
laundry,  house  has  all  modern  improvements; 
must  be  neat  and  good  cook;  state  age  and 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  Tel.  Spring  Val¬ 
ley  214  or  address  MRS.  C.  B.  BOOROM,  Po¬ 
mona,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent  single  man  on  milk  farm, 
milking  machines  used;  state  age,  wages  ex¬ 
pected,  give  references  first  letter.  S.  D. 
NEWELL,  Bristol,  Conn. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  by  grad¬ 
uate  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College; 
10  years’  experience;  can  furnish  references. 
BOX  5,  Brimfteld,  Mass. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  above  ordinary  experience 
and  training,  wishes  responsible  position  re¬ 
quiring  results;  details  appreciated.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3801,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT,  practical  farmer,  American,  37, 
married;  understands  all  lines  farming,  es¬ 
pecially  small  fruits,  truck  and  poultry;  will 
be  open  for  engagement  Nov.  1  as  working 
manager  on  farm  or  private  estate;  address 
with  full  particulars.  It.  P.  HOPPER,  225 
Chestnut  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  garden  or  other  work  by  a 
temperate,  faithful,  honest  and  reliable  gen¬ 
tleman;  no  tobacco.  ADVERTISER  3798,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Permanent  position  as  working  fore¬ 
man  or  caretaker  by  middle-aged  American, 
Protestant;  no  small  children;  good  living  con¬ 
ditions  essential;  board  men;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  3835,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  farm  fore¬ 
man;  lifelong  experience;  married,  39  years 
old;  understand  farm  machinery  also  handling 
of  thoroughbred  cattle,  test  work  both  long  and 
short  time;  if  your  farm  doesn’t  pay  give  me  a 
chance;  present  employer  quitting  account  of 
illness  best  references.  ADVERTISER  3830, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

\ - 

POULTRYMAN  desires  position  either  on 
private  estate  or  commercial  plant,  either  as 
an  assistant  or  take  full  charge  of  plant;  have 
had  years  of  experience;  can  furnish  good  ref¬ 
erences;  would  consider  a  duck  farm  assistant; 
state  wages  with  room  by  myself  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  3831,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SWISS,  expert  cheese  maker,  wishes  locate  on 
farm  12  to  15  cows,  about  35  miles  from  New 
York  City,  but  near  station;  profits  50-50  on 
Camembert  cheese  manufactured;  good  line  of 
trade  assured.  ALFRED  RAYNAUD,  109  West 
54th  St.,  New  York  City. 


POSITION  wanted  as  caretaker  and  watchman 
on  farm  in  Rockland  County;  can  do  carpen¬ 
tering  work;  no  cows  or  horses;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3844,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer,  married,  no  children,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  foreman  or  manager  of  an 
estate;  references.  ADVERTISER  3848,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  EFFICIENCY  ADVISER— Make  income 
and  expenses  agree;  re-organize  or  start  new 
establishments.  BLANCHE  FOWLER,  Una- 
dilla,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  position  on  or  after 
September  10;  capable  of  managing  any  prop¬ 
osition,  having  been  in  charge  of  both  commer¬ 
cial  and  private  places;  a  hustler  and  not 
afraid  of  work  but  must  be  compensated  ac¬ 
cordingly.  RALPH  P.  TRACY,  Mt.  Kemble 
F'arms,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  by  American  man,  28,  capa¬ 
ble  of  managing  small  farm;  can  drive  car; 
will  furnish  best  of  references.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3853,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  manager  or  foreman  on  large 
estate  by  American  farmer;  married;  capable 
of  handling  help  and  getting  results:  A1  ref¬ 
erences  from  last  employer.  ADVERTISER 
3855,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  manager  or  superintendent  on  es¬ 
tate  or  commercial  farm  by  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent,  life  experienced  American  farmer,  aged 
38  years;  married,  2  children;  several  years 
in  charge  large  places;  wish  to  locate  con¬ 
venient  to  good  school,  church,  etc. ;  best  refer¬ 
ences  regarding  character  and  ability;  for  full 
details  write  ADVERTISER  3862,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  POSITION — Married  man,  three  in 
family,  position  with  school,  club  or  care¬ 
taker;  prefer  Connecticut  or  mountains  of  New 
York;  house  privilege  of  keeping  cow,  wood  cut 
for  stove,  garden  and  chickens;  $75  per  month, 
moving  expenses  paid;  good  teamster,  cows  or 
chickens;  I  can  settle  help  question  for  long 
time  for  right  party;  anyone  wanting  such  a 
man  answer  this  ad  at  once.  ADVERTISER 
3864,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  family,  3  girls  6  to  10  years,  want¬ 
ing  job  on  dairying  farm  where  brother  can 
go  with,  ages  40  and  42,  both  industrious,  hon¬ 
est,  dependable.  ADVERTISER  3866,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  young  men  want  position  on  fruit  farm, 
either  together  or  single;  have  had  experi¬ 
ence;  steady  and  reliable;  give  particulars  and 
wages:  would  consider  fruit  and  dairy.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3867,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  place  to  work  on  small  farm  through 
the  Winter.  W.  B.  GROVER,  Leon,  Catt 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  FARMER-GARDENER  desires 
position;  wide  experience  care  of  estates, 
stock,  farming,  gardening,  tractor  and  autos; 
especially  interested  in  poultry  proposition; 
Protestant,  American;  married,  no  children; 
give  prospectus  and  salary.  ADVERTISER  3868, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  and  farm  superintendent  open  for 
position;  experienced  in  modern  farming, 
stock,  chickens,  gardening;  specialize  in  re¬ 
construction  of  old,  and  the  building  of  new 
places;  American;  family,  2  adults;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3870,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  as  farm  manager  with  American 
people,  life  experience,  where  a  competent, 
reliable  and  thorough  man  would  be  appreciated; 
best  of  references;  American;  have  one  child 
17  years.  ADVERTISER  3871,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  couple,  American,  reliable,  no  children, 
wish  position  on  farm  or  gentleman’s  estate; 
man  careful  driver,  experienced  with  all  kinds 
of  farm  machinery;  wife,  clean  and  willing  to 
hoard  one  or  two  men;  best  of  references. 
JOHN  IIILGERS,  62  6th  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  18  years’  experience 
all  branches,  is  open  to  engagement;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3875,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  Christian,  6  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  hatching,  brooding,  produc¬ 
tion,  pedigree  work;  college  training,  excellent 
references;  only  first-class  plant  and  good  sal¬ 
ary  considered;  state  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3882,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  American  woman,  middle-age,  wishes 
housekeeping  in  good  home  for  one  who  is 
reliable  and  nice.  MRS.  ARLISS,  Northampton, 
Mass. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


375-ACRE  farm  with  all  growing  crops,  for 
$900  above  F'ederal  Land  Bank  mortgage  of 
$7,000:  buildings  alone  worth  $15,000.  BOX 
129,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — My  farm  of  87  acres  in  Western 
New  York,  2  miles  from  good  market  on 
State  road;  well  adapted  for  berries  and  gar¬ 
dening;  good  buildings,  good  wells,  beautiful 
location;  fruit  and  wood;  a  very  choice  place; 
write  for  particulars;  price  $11,000.  JESSE  L. 
MOREHOUSE,  R.F.D.  1,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT  on  shares  to  practical 
farmer  willing  and  able  to  work  my  400-acre 
farm  located  4  miles  east  of  Gowanda,  N.  Y., 
in  the  Township  of  Otto,  36  miles  south  of  Buf¬ 
falo;  all  necessary  machinery  and  tools  on  place 
and  well  stocked  with  Holstein  cattle,  Shrop¬ 
shire  sheep,  Berkshire  hogs  and  White  Leg¬ 
horn  hens;  175  acres  tillable;  acetylene  gas 
plant;  spring  water  in  all  buildings;  three  good 
houses;  all  buildings  in  good  shape.  Address 
H.  W.  KELLOGG,  032  Riverside,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.  Possession  November  1. 


WANTED — Commuter’s  home  in  country  in 
New  Jersey;  must  be  on  main  auto  road; 
state  price.  C.  PREUSS,  415  Charlotte  Place, 
Glendale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm  for  sale  or  rent — Lakewood, 
N.  J. ;  16  acres  equipped,  stocked;  capacity 
1,200  layers,  2,000  chicks,  incubat.ion  2,300; 
rural  delivery;  electricity,  telephone;  new  5- 
room  house;  cash  $2,500,  balance  mortgage.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3797,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHICKEN  farm,  15  acres  or  more,  bordering 
lake,  near  Lakewood;  house  for  1,000  chickens, 
5  brooder  houses,  large  7-room  house,  barn,  7 
incubators,  tools  and  equipment;  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  large  and  small.  HENRY  BERK,  Jack- 
sons  Mills,  N.  J. 


r  un  oALr> 


-up-io-uaie  poultry  iariu,  located  on 
State  highway,  3  miles  from  Newark,  N.  J.; 
12  acres,  7-room  frame  house,  incubator  house 
with  12,000-egg  capacity,  laying  houses  for  3,000 
birds,  brooding  houses  for  10,000  chicks,  w’ith  all 
equipment  and  stock;  everything  sold  at  the 
door;  for  full  particulars,  address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3804,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  buy  with  small  cash  pay¬ 
ment,  poultry  farm  with  capacity  for  1,000 
layers  and  about  4,000  chicks;  near  a  town; 
modern  conveniences,  electricity.  ADVERTISER 
3843,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


5 ..-ACRE  New  York  dairy,  poultry  and  truck 
garden  farm  near  Schenectady;  ideal  location; 
price  reasonable,  investigate;  address  owner.  L. 
L  SNYDER,  R.F.D.  5,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


^ulti  State  roa(3:  K°°d  buildings;  artesian 
well;  $12,500.  L.  M.  WHARTON,  R.F.D.  1, 
Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools- 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  A1  condition;  land  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  onlv  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2000,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


$500  DOWN  buys  10  acres,  house,  garage 
plenty  water.  W.  M.  WASOHER,  R.F.D  1 
Ridgefield,  Conn, 


F'OR  SALE — 186-acre  Central  New  York  valley 
hay,  grain,  vegetable,  dairy  and  poultry 
farm;  naturally  very  productive;  fine  state  of 
cultivation;  tractor- worked  meadows;  12  ex¬ 
cellent  buildings;  milking  machine;  electric 
lights;  capacity  50  head  of  stock,  400  hens; 
sold  with  tuberculin  tested  herd  and  complete 
equipment  if  desired.  ELIZA  DUROE,  South 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Sixty  miles  from  New  York,  on 
Montauk  Highway,  Long  Island,  attractive 
bungalow,  having  a  combined  living-dining  room, 
kitchen,  one  bedroom,  bath,  screened  porch,  all 
improvements;  garage  and  toolhouse;  two  acres 
of  ground;  price  $5,000.  G.  V.  WRIGHT 
Brookhaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — Small  place  on  main  road 
within  commuting  of  New  York;  state  price- 
prefer  New  Jersey.  RAETZ,  607  Syms  St.,  West 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 


_ - - -  i - . -  HUH  i  ill  Ills  , 

send  for  description;  would  consider  Florida 
home  or  city  home  as  part  pavment.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3845,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MUST  SELL  my  beautiful  and  profitable  farm, 
loO  acres,  50  tillable;  an  excellent  Summer 
home;  for  particulars  write  ROBERT  GALE 
Durham,  Conn. 


wAivrjHU  tu  KENT  with  option  to  buy,  a  full 
equipped  farm  suitable  for  dairy  and  poultry* 
please  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3847,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


233% -ACRE  Iowa  farm  in  Clinton  County;  good 

buildings  and  excellent  wells;  a  good  dairy 
and  stock  farm  as  well  as  agricultural;  all  till¬ 
able  but  50  acres;  price  reasonable,  terms  easy* 
for  information  write  J.  WM.  ROSSITER  Ox¬ 
ford,  Iowa.  ’ 


in  Jiuiifis  nne  Airalfa  and  dairy  farm  for 
sale  near  New  Market,  N.  J. ;  $22,000  with 
stock  and  implements  or  $20,000  without  same 
ADVERTISER  3850,  care  Rural  New-YorkerT 


FOR  SALE — Small  New  York  farm,  commuting 
distance  of  New  York;  buildings  under  con¬ 
struction;  price  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  3851 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ’ 


wajnted— to  rent  with  option  to  purchase. 

small  farm  suitable  for  poultry;  must  be 
cheap,  within  commuting  distance  of  New  York 
GEO.  HERMANN,  615  E.  178th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


8  ACRES,  6-room  house,  barn,  poultry  houses, 
etc.,  excellent  condition;  abundance  of  fruit; 
high  elevation;  near  Plainfield;  $5,250  easy 
terms.  LULU  E.  MARTIN,  Cranburv  N  J 


FOR  SALE — 130-acre  equipped  farm  in  high 
state  of  cultivation.  MIKE  STANDFAST 
Vineentown,  N.  J. 


COUPLE — -Man  as  poultryman,  and  woman  as 
general  houseworker  in  family  of  adults;  open 
hv  September  1.  ADVERTISER  3885,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER — -Greenhouse,  gardening,  poultry, 
and  stock  experience;  handy  at  carpentering, 
plumbing  work,  etc.;  am  all  around  man.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3877,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1105. 


My  Book  in  _ 

Your  Hands  Will  I 

Oive  You  Factoryto-You  ' 

Prices  on  the  Finest  Furnace  Made 


Send  for  These  Books  At  Once 


If  out  of  them  you  get  only  one  idea  that  helps  you  in  the  selection  or 
installation  of  your  furnace,  your  time  and  trouble  will  be  repaid 
hundreds  of  times  over.  And  with  such  ideas  these  books  are 
literally  packed.  Send  Coupon  NOW. 
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Two  Books  FREE 


and  ‘'HOW  TO  INSTALL  YOUR  FURNACE”— two 
books  that  I  want  to  send  you  free.  One  is  our  bargain 
book — not  only  on  Kalamazoo  Furnaces,  Stoves  and 
Ranges,  but  our  great  line  of  other  home  needs.  Every 
article  a  quality  product  backed  by  our  $100,000  Bank 
Bond  Guarantee. 

The  other  book,  ‘‘How  To  Install  Your  Furnace,"  was  written 
by  our  Heating  Engineers.  Gives  facts  on  home  heating.  Where 
to  place  your  furnace.  Where  to  place  cold  air  returns  and  warm 
air  registers.  How  to  control  drafts,  etc. 


Send  Your  Name  Today 
Now  Is  the  Time 


Also  get  direct-to-you  prices  on 
more  than  200  styles  and  sizes  of 
Kalamazoo,  ranges  and  heaters. 
Newest  designs — latest  improvements 
— blue  and  gray  ena  mel  finish  on  kitchen 
K  ranges.  Combination  gas  and  coal 
J^^ranges,  too. 

r  Also  get  our  prices  on  Kalama- 

zoo  kitchen  cabinets,  alum- 
inum  ware,  metal  beds, 
mattresses,  sewing  ma- 
*^^kchines,  washing  ma- 
^^^^tchines,  paint  and 
§  Brother  home  utili- 


Right  now — today — is  the  time  to  get  facts  on  your  home 
heating  for  next  winter.  Right  now  I  can  make  you  a  price¬ 
saving  offer  that  you  can’t  afford  to  miss.  Just  a  small  deposit 
with  your  order  and  no  more  to  pay  until  October  first.  Even 
then,  long-time  easy  terms  if  you  want  them. 

When  you  can  get  a  Kalamazoo  Furnace  for  so  little  in  cost, 
and  on  such  easy  terms,  there’s  no  excuse  for  living  in  a  cold  home. 


w.  s. 

Dewing, 

KALAMAZOO 

STOVE  CO.,  W  F  /I 
167  We»t  Rochester  Are.  ■ 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  your  new 
‘‘Factory-to-Family  Bargain  T 
Book.”  I  am  interested  in 
Stoves  (  ),  Ranges  (  ),  Fur< 

naces  (  ). 


Mail  the  Coupon  TODAY 


Your  answering  this  advertisement  today — Now — will  mean 
your  being  able  to  save  money  and  heat  your  home  more  com¬ 
fortably  this  winter.  You  do  not  risk  a  penny.  Just  get  our 
catalog.  Read  our  offer.  Then  decide. 


W.  S.  DEWING,  “The  Direct-to-You  Man” 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

167  West  Rochester  Avenue 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


Name 


Address. 


Also  get  our  prices  on  Kalamazoo  Kitchen  Cabinets 


Metal  Beds,  Mattresses,  Aluminum  Ware,  Sewing  Machines, 
Washing  Machines,  Paint  and  other  Household  Utilities 


WATER  PAH 


OirecItoVou 


K4L.4M4ZOO 
STOVE  CO. 
K4C..WJUG0 
W  MfCH.  _ 


A  Kalamazoo 


Direct  to  You 


Trade  Mark 
Registered. 
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September  1,  1923 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  June  26.  1879,  at  the  Post 
Office  at  New  York.  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 


No.  4758 


A  Well-bred  Dairy  Herd  in  the  Eastern  New  York  Hill  Country 


A  New  Buick  For  You! 

New  in  appearance  and  design  but  Buick  through  and 
through  in  character!  This  sums  up  the  1924  six-cylinder 
touring  model  of  a  car  that  for  twenty  years  has  been  an 
institution  among  American  farmers. 

The  new  Buick  differs  from  the  old  in  the  wider  utility  and 
greater  dependability  which  it  affords — in  the  more  strik¬ 
ing  beauty  which  it  possesses.  Its  new  Buick  70  H.  P. 
valve-in-head  motor  provides  power  to  travel  mud  and 
sand,  steep  grades  and  hills  more  surely  and  with  less  effort. 
And  with  this  power  is  also  greater  safety,  for  the 
famous  Buick  brakes  are  now  applied  to  all  four  wheels. 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Flint,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Pioneer  Builders  of  Valve-in-Head  Motor  Cars 


Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities— Dealers  Everywhere 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  True 


of  White  E 


I  have  been  sending  poultry  products  to  New  York 
for  about  10  years,  but  I  must  say  that  this  feeding  for 
white  yolks  is  a  new  one  on  me.  I  know  of  no  better 
place  to  go  for  information  than  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

New  York.  j.  M.  ackley. 

R.  ACKLEY  sent  us  a  letter  from  a  New 
York  dealer,  who  says,  among  other  things : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  asking  us  to  inform  you  why 
on  your  last  shipment  of  eggs  we  paid  you  31c  and  32c 
per  dozen  when  New  Jersey  eggs  recorded  45c  and 
other  nearbys  40c  and  42c,  we  state  it  isn’t  the  States 
that  are  recorded,  only  the  quality  of  the  eggs.  From 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  the  eggs  are  coming  in  strictly 
new-laid  white  yolks,  and  therefore"  they  are  worth 
more  money  than  poor  New  York  State  eggs.  It  seems 
to  us  that  (he  New  Jersey  farmers  pay  more  attention 
to  their  chickens  and  give  them  a  special  food  which 
makes  the  eggs  being  produced  with  white  yolks,  so 
therefore  they  are  getting  more  money  than  anybody 
else. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  statement  is  somewhat 
misleading  when  he  says  the  Jersey  producers  feed 


Second,  size.  The  eggs  must  be  fairly  uniform 
size  and  weigh  not  less  than  24  ounces  to  the  dozen. 
They  often  run  as  high  as  2G  and  even  2S  ounces 
per  dozen. 

Third,  color.  The  shells  should  be  pure  white. 
Any  yellowish  or  brownish  tints  must  be  placed  in 
the  second  grade,  and,  fourth,  the  color  of  the  yolk 
should  he  a  light  yellow  instead  of  a  dark  or  reddish 
yellow  color.  Of  course  the  eggs  must  be  clean. 

Now  that  we  know  the  requirements,  the  question 
is,  why  are  these  qualities  demanded  by  people  who 
buy  the  best  eggs?  The  reason  is  obvious  that  peo¬ 
ple  should  want  large  fresh  eggs,  hut  it  would  nat¬ 
urally  appear  that  the  color  of  the  shell  and  yolk  are 
of  minor  importance.  This,  however,  is  not  a  fact, 
as  the  best  white  eggs  are  quoted  all  the  way  up  to 
24c  or  25c  per  dozen  more  than  brown  eggs  at  cer- 


way  into  cold  storage,  as  a  rule,  are  farmers  and 
farmerette?  who  keep  poultry  as  a  side  line  only, 
and  produce  eggs  from  mixed  flocks  principally  for 
home  consumption,  but  market  quite  a  large  surplus 
during  the  months  of  March  to  June,  when  they  are 
only  wanted  for  storage  purposes.  So  the  New  Yrork 
consumers  have  learned  that  cold  storage  eggs  are 
mixed  colors,  and  they  naturally  reason  that  mixed 
colors  are  cold  storage,  which  of  course  is  not  always 
the  case,  but  the  only  way  to  fool  them  now  is  to 
put  the  white  eggs  in  storage. 

In  regard  to  white  or  light-colored  yolks,  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  jump  at  every  possible  chance  to 
criticize  the  quality  of  the  eggs  which  are  entrusted 
to  their  tender  mercies,  and  light-colored  yolks  are 
the  latest  fad.  I  will  try  to  explain  why  this  is 
true.  White-shelled  eggs  which  are  produced  under 


Harvesting  Early  Apples  in  Southern  Ncio  Jersey 


their  hens  a  special  food  which  makes  the  eggs  be¬ 
ing  produced  with  white  yolks.  The  New  York  com¬ 
mission  men  never  dreamed  that  Jersey  eggs  were 
worth  any  more  than  other  eggs  until  the  producers 
organized  and  graded  their  eggs  up  to  a  fancy  ar¬ 
ticle,  which  is  sold  in  sufficient  volume  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  to  demand  a  special  quotation  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  reports.  Previous  to  this  California  eggs  usu¬ 
ally  sold  for  more  than  those  produced  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Other  producers  who  look  at  these  quotations 
and  figure  how  much  money  the  Jerseymen  are  mak¬ 
ing  should  realize  that  only  a  comparatively  few, 
20  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  Jersey  eggs  are  good  enough 
for  the  best  grade,  and  all  the  remainder  must  be 
sold  at  lower  prices,  so  it  is  unreasonable  for  any¬ 
one  to  expect  top  quotations  for  ungraded  eggs.  The 
qualities  which  are  considered  cf  most,  importance 
on  the  New  York  market  are,  first,  freshness;  the 
eggs  must  be  gathered  promptly  as  soon  as  laid,  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place  not  more  than  a  week  before 
being  sold. 


tain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  unless  the  yolks  are 
reasonably  light-colored  the  wholesale  price  will  be 
cut  accordingly.  I  had  been  selling  white  eggs  on 
the  New  York  and  nearby  markets  for  several  years 
before  I  found  the  real  reason  why  people  prefer 
the  white  shells.  At  last  I  found  that  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  have  been  fooled  and  cheated  so  often  by 
retail  dealers  selling  them  cold  storage  eggs  as  fresh 
laid,  they  have  learned  by  experience  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  cold  storage  eggs  are  either  brown  or 
mixed  colors.  Of  course,  during  the  past  three  or 
four  years  there  have  been  some  white  eggs  processed 
by  the  Fairmont  .system,  and  held  in  cold  storage 
until  the  Fall  and  Winter  months,  but  even  these  are 
mostly  sold  as  fresh  by  the  last  middleman  who 
handles  them.  The  production  of  white  eggs  has 
gradually  been  developed  both  in  the  Eastern  States 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  by  commercial  poultry  farm¬ 
ers,  to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  always  fresh 
white  eggs  of  the  best  quality  on  the  market,  while 
the  producers  of  mixed  colored  eggs  which  find  their 


normal  conditions  on  most  of  the  Jersey  poultry 
farms  have  light-colored  yolks  naturally,  because 
poultrymen  have  learned  that  a  ration  containing  a 
fairly  large  proportion  of  wheat  produces  the  best 
results,  and  the  amount  of  green  feed  is  somewhat 
limited,  while  on  the  general  farm  a  corn  diet  is  too 
often  the  only  grain  feed,  supplemented  with  all  the 
grass  and  other  green  feed  the  hens  can  find  on  free 
range,  all  of  which  tends  to  produce  a  dark  yolk,  but 
the  worst  thing  a  person  can  do  is  to  follow  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  writers  who  advise  feeding  rape  to  laying 
hens  as  green  feed.  They  will  often  eat  so  much 
as  to  cause  the  yolks  to  be  very  dark  colored,  mak¬ 
ing  them  very  objectionable  to  anyone  who  wants 
good  eggs.  The  poultry  producers  of  Central  Cali¬ 
fornia  will  not  take  eggs  from  any  member  who 
feeds  his  hens  rape,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  the 
Pacific  coast  eggs  mostly  have  fairly  light-colored 
yolks. 

Again,  it  is  easier  to  candle  eggs  with  light  yolks, 
and  detect  the  blood  spots,  which  must  be  removed 
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when  supplying  a  select  trade.  The  consuming  pub- 
lic  has  learned  that  the  light-colored  yolks  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  poultry  farms  where  the  hens  have  the 
best  of  feed  and  care,  therefore  producing  the  best 
eggs  with  the  lowest  percentage  of  bad  ones,  while 
the  dark  yolks  are  usually  produced  on  general 
farms  where  conditions  for  the  fowls  are  reversed. 
Wholesale  dealers  make  capital  of  this  point,  and 
carry  it  to  extremes  in  buying  eggs,  but  the  yolks 
must  be  quite  objectionable  before  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  consumers  will  offer  any  great  resistance  to 
purchasing  them  if  perfectly  fresh.  What  I  have 
written  refers  to  the  New7  York  market.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  people  in  Boston  prefer  brown-shelled 
eggs,  and  that  they  offer  no  objection  to  dark  yolks. 
Whether  or  not  this  condition  has  any  correlation 
with  the  habit  of  eating  beans  I  am  unable  to  say. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Late  Substitute  Hay  Crops 

I  expect  to  move  on  a  farm  next  Spring  under  the 
following  conditions :  There  was  no  grass  seed  sown 
this  Spring;  all  the  hay  to  be  cut  this  year  is  Alsike 
clover.  'What  could  I  do  to  provide  for  a  hay  crop 
next  year?  The  Alsike  will  not  come  another  year,  as 
I  understand  it.  There  are  12  acres  of  wheat  stubble, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  I  disk  it  and  seed  to  Tim¬ 
othy.  Would  that  work?  If  so,  how  much  seed  should 
I  sow?  It  is  very  hard  to  hire  anyone  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Would  it  catch  if  I  merely  sowed  the  seed  in 
the  stubble?  j.  d.  a. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

E  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  a  good 
catch  of  Timothy  by  scattering  the  seed  on 
top  of  a  wheat  stubble.  "With  fine  seed  like  grass  a 
full  preparation  of  the  soil  is  needed  if  you  expect  a 
good  crop.  We  should  plow  or  disk  that  stubble  and 
make  a  light  seeding  of  rye  with  the  grass  seed.  In 
the  Spring  seed  Alsike  clover  in  the  rye.  The  rye 
will  start  early  in  Spring  and  when  about  twro  feet 
high  can  be  cut  and  cured  for  hay,  after  which  the 
Timothy  and  clover  will  coine  on  rapidly.  This 
dried  rye  does  not  make  as  good  hay  as  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley  or  oats  handled  in  the  same  way,  and  it  must  be 
cut  early  if  you  expect  the  stock  to  eat  it  at  all. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  is  almost  the  best  hay 
substitute  you  can  use.  We  would,  in  addition  to 
this,  seed  oats  and  Canada  peas  early  in  the  Spring, 
and  cut  them  for  hay  when  the  little  peas  are  form¬ 
ing  in  the  pod.  Right  now,  if  your  soil  is  moist 
enough  to  start  the  seed,  you  can  sow  barley.  This 
will  make  a  growth  through  late  Summer  and  Fall, 
and  give  you  about  a  ton  of  fair  bay  to  the  acre. 


The  Mole  and  the  Professor 

On  page  975  is  an  interesting  communication  from 
John  Montgomery  on  the  food  habits  of  moles.  Ilis 
experience  especially  interests  me  in  view  of  some 
work  recently  done  by  IT  of.  Hisaw  of  Kansas,  who 
experimented  most  thoroughly  with  moles  to  de¬ 
termine  what  they  would  and  would  not  eat.  The 
results  of  this  work  showed  that  while  the  food  of 
the  mole  was  primarily  earthworms,  white  grubs, 
insect  larvae  and  mature  insects,  their  preference 
indicated  in  the  order  as  given,  they  were  also  partial 
to  corn,  tomatoes,  birds’  eggs  (undoubtedly  only 
eggs  of  ground-nesting  birds  would  be  available  for 
them  in  the  natural  state)  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
apples. 

It  would  seem  therefore,  that  Mr.  Montgomery’s 
conclusions  are  correct,  although  he  did  not  find  the 
dead  mole  after  poisoning  his  corn.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  in  detail  an 
experience  which  I  had  years  ago  when  I  was 
entomologist  at  the  Oregon-  Experiment  Station. 

I  was  attending  a  horticultural  meeting  in  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  and  a  lady  made  the  statement  be¬ 
fore  the  society  that  moles  were  gnawing  her  bulbs, 
and  she  asked  for  some  remedy.  I  was  many  years 
younger  than  I  am  now,  and  we  always  know  more 
in  youth,  or  think  we  do,  than  we  do  when  we  are 
older,  so  I  at  once  arose  and  protested  against  her 
charging  the  mole  with  this  deed,  assuring  her  and 
the  members  of  the  society  present,  that  the  mole 
never  ate  anything  but  animal  food.  She  was  far 
from  being  convinced  and  asked  if  I  would  call  and 
see  her  upon  my  return  from  the  East.  At  that 
time  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  East  for  some  Sum¬ 
mer  work.  On  my  return  to  Portland  I  visited  her. 
She  told  me  that  she  had  two  pet  moles,  that  one 
of  them  had  died,  but  that  she  would  be  glad  to 
show  me  the  other  one  called  Pete.  She  left  the 
room  and  returned  with  a  mole  in  a  five-gallon 
kerosene  can.  She  had  also  brought  from  the  garden 
some  pods  of  green  peas.  One  of  these  she  split 
open  and  placed  in  the  can  with  the  mole.  The 
animal  at  once  ran  his  nose  through  the  pod  and 
took  out  every  pea,  and  then  the  lady  in  question 
threw  herself  back  on  the  chair  and  laughed  at  me. 
It  pleases  the  public  to  see  a  scientist  worsted.  I 


had  forgotten  to  state  that  at  this  horticultural 
meeting  I  had  offered  $5  to  anyone  who  could  prove 
to  me  that  moles  ate  vegetable  matter.  Of  course 
I  at  once  told  the  lady  that  the  five  dollars  was 
hers,  but  she  refused  the  money,  stating  that  she 
had  had  five  dollars’  worth  of  satisfaction  in  show¬ 
ing  me  that  I  was  mistaken.  Since  that  time  I 
have  learned  much  about  mammals  which  I  did  not 
know  in  my  enthusiastic  youth. 

University  of  Minnesota.  f.  l.  washburn. 

Cotton  Growing  In  New  Jersey 

IIE  R.  N.-Yr.  has  been  able  to  start  some  small 
.experiments  in  cotton  culture  for  Southern 
New  Jersey.  East  year  in  Bergen  Co.  N.  J..  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  cotton  within  about  10  days  of  a 
good  crop  of  lint.  It  was  then  killed  by  a  hard 


Cotton  Boll  Grown  in  New  Jersey.  Fig.  489 

frost.  In  Southern  Jersey  the  chances  are  better, 
since  the  season  is  longer  in  that  section.  In  years 
past  considerable  cotton  was  grown  in  that  section 
and  we  think  it  quite  possible  to  produce  varieties 
which  will  mature  in  Cape  May  and  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties.  At  any  rate  various  people  are  trying  it  out 
in  a  small  way  this  year.  The  boll  shown  at  Fig.  4S9 
was  grown  at  Shiloh.  N.  J.  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lupton. 
This  was  picked  early  in  August  and  the  plants 
are  now  quite  sure  to  produce  a  crop  of  lint.  This 
is  the  first  report  on  Jersey  cotton  that  we  have  re¬ 
ceived.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  other  growers. 


Strawberries  and  Florida 

Part  III 

QUOTING  PRICES — Quoting  prices  by  the  crate 
was  a  very  satisfactory  innovation  I  introduced 
on  this  market  last  season.  Berry  prices 
had  always  been  quoted  on  a  per  quart 
basis,  and  the  dealers’  retail  price  was  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  a  10-cent  advance  on  the  wholesale  price  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the  wholesale  price  was  30  cents 
or  GO  cents  per  quart.  By  a  little  excursion  into 


This  is  the  form  of  trespass  notice  posted  on  the  farms 
of  H.  A.  and  R.  H.  Carhart  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  It 
is  printed  on  stout  white  cloth  in  black  letters.  You 
notice  the  Boy  Scouts  are  invited.  The  place  has  come 
to  be  well  known  to  local  Scouts.  They  do  not  trespass. 

arithmetic  I  discovered  that  by  quoting  the  price  of 
berries  by  the  crate,  a  variation  in  price  of  a  dollar 
per  24-qt.  crate  permitted  the  dealer  to  vary  his 
retail  price  by  5c.  per  qt.  without  any  variation  of 
gross  profit  on  his  investment  if  he  was  content  with 
a  gross  profit  of  20  per  cent,  and  most  of  them  were. 
Also  the  price  computation  was  easy.  Five  times  the 
dollars  wholesale  equaled  the  cents  retail.  Say  I 
sold  at  $8  per  crate,  five  times  eight  or  40  cents  per 
quart  would  yield  20  per  cent  gross  profit.  The 
same  holds  good  with  any  figure.  I  made  no  at¬ 


tempt  to  dictate  price;  simply  changed  from  quart 
to  crate  basis  of  quotation  and  explained  the  ad¬ 
vantages.  There  was  no  opposition,  in  fact  I  think 
practically  all  were  pleased  with  the  change.  The 
system  was  soon  adopted  by  other  growers. 

INDIVIDUAL  PRICES — The  one  price  feature 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  holding  un¬ 
disputed  right  to  one’s  own  quotations.  To 
illustrate:  On  a  Thursday  I  was  selling  berries 
at  $8  per  cx*ate;  demand  was  brisk  and  yield  de¬ 
clining,  accentuated  by  a  spell  of  cool  weather. 
Friday  and  especially  Saturday  demand  is  always 
extra  keen.  When  collecting  Thursday  evening  I 
gave  notice  that  the  price  Friday  would  be  $10  per 
crate.  I  could  just  about  meet  the  demand,  and 
Friday  gave  notice  that  the  price  for  Saturday 
would  be  $12  per  crate.  The  first  load,  19  crates, 
Saturday  morning,  was  distributed  at  that  quotation, 
hut  as  I  passed  these  stores  with  the  second  load 
I  discovered  the  fruit  was  not  moving  as  it  should 
at  the  advanced  price.  I  immediately  reduced  the 
price  to  $10,  advising  all  earlier  purchasers  of  the 
reduction,  refunding  to  two  or  three  buyers  of  single 
crates  who  had  paid  on  delivery.  There  were  several 
times  beside  the  instance  related  when  quotation 
receded  one  dollar  per  crate  after  first  deliveries. 

SULPHUR  AS  A  STIMULANT— Referring  now 
to  the  sulphur  treatment,  many  readers  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  my  assertion,  that  flowers  of 
sulphur,  first  used  as  an  insecticide  against  red 
spider  on  the  foliage  of  the  plants,  proved  in  some 
unaccounted  way  to  act  as  a  stimulant  or  fertilizer 
as  well;  so  much  so  that  I  am  very  sure,  with  both 
fertilizer  and  sulphur  applied,  the  sulphur  benefited 
the  crop  fully  as  much  as,  perhaps  more  than,  the 
fertilizer.  Each  previous  season  the  sulphur  had 
been  dusted  over  the  foliage  with  a  blow-gun.  From 
observation,  I  concluded  that  the  insecticidal  action 
of  the  sulphur  is  not  by  direct  contact,  but  by 
gaseous  action  of  the  sulphur  as  it  slowly  evap¬ 
orates.  Acting  on  this  conclusion,  100  lbs.  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  was  mixed  with  each  ton  of  other  in¬ 
gredients  when  mixing  the  fertilizer.  Thus  the 
fertilizer  and  sulphur  were  applied  at  one  opera¬ 
tion,  saving  much  labor  during  a  busy  period.  The 
result  was  all  that  could  be  desired;  vigorous,  even 
growth,  and  no  trouble  from  spider  until  many 
weeks  after  the  last  application  of  fertilizer;  then 
the  pest  developed  in  considerable  numbers  at  two 
different  points.  These  areas  were  then  dusted. 

APPLICATION  OF  FERTILIZER— As  usual  two 
tons  of  fertilizer  per  acre  werre  used,  one  ton  as  soon 
after  planting  as  possible,  the  second  from  four  to  six 
weeks  later,  depending  on  rainfall.  Thus  nearly  200 
lbs.  per  acre  of  sulphur  was  applied.  It  probably 
would  require  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  to 
determine  the  minimum  amount  of  sulphur  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  maximum  benefit.  All  I  know  defin¬ 
itely  on  this  point  is  that  as  little  as  70  lbs.  per 
acre  has  shown  marked  benefit,  and  very  large 
quantities  applied  to  a  few  plants  by  hand  has 
shown  no  ill  effects.  As  I  have  pointed  out  before, 
with  the  use  of  sulphur  showing  marked  crop  in¬ 
crease  when  used  on  Alfalfa  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  the  splendid  showing  the  use  of  this  element 
has  made  in  my  strawberry  crops,  considering  the 
long  call  between  Oregon  and  Florida,  Alfalfa  and 
strawberries,  there  is  a  very  wide  and  hopeful  field 
for  experimentation,  to  determine  what  other  crops 
and  what  other  soil  areas  most  require  sulphur. 

IMPROVED  TOOLS — Last  Summer,  contemplating 
the  large  amount  of  labor  involved  in  setting  nearly 
half  a  million  plants,  I  thoroughly  reviewed  our  plant¬ 
ing  methods  for  any  chance  of  improvement.  The  most 
important  idea  that  presented  itself  was  that  our 
planting  trowels,  regular  steel-garden  trowels,  were 
too  light,  and  I  determined  to  experiment.  From  a 
hardware  store  I  secured  a  few  bars  of  solder  metal, 
and  a  number  of  4-in.  lengths  of  galvanized  iron 
pipe,  1%-in.  diameter,  outside  measure.  The  regular 
wooden  handles  were  removed  from  the  trowels,  the 
blade  and  shank  of  this  particular  type  of  trowel 
is  cut  and  stamped  all  in  one  piece.  The  blade  was 
stuck  vertically  into  the  ground  up  to  the  shank, 
one  of  the  bits  of  pipe  set  over  the  shank  for  a  new 
handle,  and  fastened  by  filling  with  melted  solder; 
a  few  strokes  of  a  file  to  smooth  irregularities  at 
the  ends  and  the  job  was  dmie.  and  I  may  add  the 
handles  are  permanent.  The  trowels  then  weighed 
a  pound  instead  of  four  ounces.  Did  the  men  like 
them?  None  of  them  ever  wanted  a  light  trowel 
for  that  work  again.  It  was  much  like  using  an  ax 
instead  of  a  hatchet  for  chopping  wood.  It  was  a 
great  stride  in  our  planting  operations,  not  that  it 
increased  speed  greatly,  but  the  effort  required  was 
much  less.  d.  l.  hartman. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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The  Grain  Crops,  Exports  and  Prices 

WE  have  been  told  so  repeatedly  that  the  low 
comparative  prices  of  farm  crops,  particu¬ 
larly  grain,  are  due  to  'the  fact  that  we  have  no  for¬ 
eign  market  for  our  surplus,  that  I  presume  most 
farmers  are  beginning  to  believe  this.  However, 
some  of  your  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  chart 
in  the  inclosed  “Monthly  Review,”  issued  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  showing  very  clearly  that  the 
year  1922  exceeded  in  cereal  exports  (including 
flour)  any  previous  years  since  1900,  and  that  while 
the  present  year  is  showing  a  decline  from  this  high 
peak,  it  is  well  above  the  average  since  1915,  and 
higher  than  at  any  point  between  1900  and  1914. 

It  may  also  be  interesting  to  note  that  under 
“Crop  Conditions,”  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
latest  estimates  (after  the  wheat  has  left  the  farm¬ 
ers’  hands)  show  a  decrease  over  the  1922  crop  of 
41,000,000  bushels,  instead  of  the  widely  heralded 
surplus  crop  which  so  depressed  grain  prices  at 
thrashing  time.  Is  there  no  cure  for  the  annual  ad¬ 
vance  notice  to  farmers  that  the  country’s  crops  will 
be  so  large  that  their  particular  crop  is  worthless 
until  after  it  has  been  put  in  storage,  while  the  later 
estimates  and  final  outcome  show  that  they  were 
misinformed? 

We  are  not  raising  grain  for  sale,  but  retail  our 
milk  products,  so  my  suggestions  are  not  to  be  in 
any  way  counted  “sour  grapes.”  The  lower  grain 
prices  go,  the  better  advantage  we  have  in  our  par¬ 
ticular  activities,  but  it  is  distressing  nevertheless 
to  see  the  same  results  occur  year  after  year.  The 
only  help  I  see  is  to  store  our  products  co-operatively 
under  the  new  Federal  loan  provisions  on  warehouse 
receipts,  until  the  dealers  who  have  a  legitimate 
right  to  buy  and  handle  our  products  are  ready  to 
pay  what  they  are  worth,  without  necessarily  in¬ 
creasing  the  prices  the  consumer  now  pays.  t.  b.  b. 
New  Jersey. 

Following  is  the  note  and  diagram  of  cereal  ex¬ 
ports,  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
monthly  review  (August)  : 

The  diagram  below  illustrates  the  volume  of  do¬ 
mestic  exports  of  principal  cereals  from  the  United 
States  since  1900,  by  government  fiscal  years  ended 
June  30.  Average  annual  exports  of  such  cereals 
in  the  years  1915-1922  were  approximately  70  per 
cent  larger  than  the  pre-war  volume.  Although  such 
exports  decreased  100,000,000  bushels  in  1923,  they 
•were  still  65  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  average. 
Cereal  exports  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1923,  were 
8  per  cent  of  the  crop  harvested  in  1922,  which  com¬ 
pares  with  10  per  cent  in  1922,  9  per  cent  in  1921, 
and  an  average  of  7.7  per  cent  for  the  years  1915- 
1920: 

Here  is  the  note  on  crop  condition's  referred  to : 
The  composite  condition  of  all  crops  on  July  1  was 
3.6  per  cent  below  the  10-year  average  condition  at 
this  season,  and  the  indicated  production  was  3  per 
cent  lower  than  last  year’s  final  crop,  according  to 
reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  pros¬ 
pective  cotton  crop  is  estimated  at  15  per  cent  larger 
than  in  1922,  due  mainly  to  an  increase  in  acreage. 

MILLIONS 
OF  KUSMELS 


Domestic  Exports  of  Cereals  from  the  United  States  in  Years 
Ended  June  30.  Cereals  Included  arc  Barley,  Corn,  Rye,  Oats, 
Wheat,  and  Wheat  Flour 


Principal  estimated  decreases  in  output  are  in  hay, 
wheat,  and  potatoes.  The  foil  wing  table  compares 
the  July  forecasts  of  yields  this  year  with  the  final 
estimates  for  the  1922  and  1921  crops,  and  with  a 


five-year  average: 

(In  millions) 
1916-1920 

1923  (July 

Crop  and  Unit 

Average 

1921 

1922 

forecast) 

Corn,  bu . 

2,831 

3,069 

2,891 

2,877 

Wheat,  bu . . 

799 

815 

862 

821 

Oats,  bu . 

1,413 

1,078 

1,201 

1,284 

Cotton,  bales . 

12 

8 

10 

11 

Hay,  short  ton.... 

85 

82 

113 

99 

Tobacco,  lbs . 

1,378 

1,070 

1,325 

1,425 

Potatoes,  bu . 

462 

460 

561 

476 

Apples,  bu . . 

m, 

99 

201 

189 

Camouflage  Among  Insects 

This  year  on  potatoes  and  string  beans  I  have  a  pest 
of  blister  beetles,  commonly  called  “old-fashioned  po¬ 
tato  bugs.”  There  are  two  kinds;  one  ash  gray,  about 
the  color  of  the  soil,  and  the  other  black  and  white 
striped.  These  beetles  are  easily  scared,  usually  drop¬ 
ping  to  the  ground  when  disturbed.  I  notice  that  the 
ash  gray  ones,  which  look  so  much  like  the  earth,  usu¬ 
ally  lie  still  where  they  drop,  while  the  conspicuously 
striped  ones  scurry  to  get  under  cover.  Is  this  a  case 
of  conscious  protective  coloration,  jr  do  entomologists 
no  longer  accept  that  theory?  W.  H. 

New  Jersey. 


YESTERDAY  it  was  my  pleasure  to  take  a  leis¬ 
urely  stroll  along  a  well-worn  path  through  the 
field  leading  to  what  will  probably  be  a  new  State 
park.  The  cicadas  were  singing  among  the  pines, 
the  grasshoppers  were  clacking  in  the  air  on  poised 
wings,  the  meadow-brown  butterflies  were  flitting 
over  the  fields  and  the  crickets  were  trilling  their 


Mr.  E.  Edick,  of  Ohio,  sends  us  this  picture  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  six-year-old  grandson  playing  a  violin  duet. 
The  young  man  plays  several  pieces  with  his  mother  in 

this  way. 

songs  from  their  hiding  places  among  the  grass.  The 
air  was  vibrant  with  the  hum  of  insect  life,  for  now 
in  August  is  the  height  of  the  activities  of  these  tiny 
but  multitudinous  animals.  The  'Carolina  locust,  one 
of  our  common  grasshoppers,  was  my  most  frequent 
companion  along  the  path.  It  would  fly  high  in  the 
air  with  a  clacking  noise  and  alight  directly  some 
distance  in  front  of  me  on  the  path.  When  in 
flight  the  large  dark  outspread  hind  wings,  each 
bordered  by  a  wide  yellow  band,  made  of  this  grass¬ 
hopper  a  most  conspicuous  object ;  but  when  it  alight¬ 
ed  on  the  bare  soil  and  the  brownish-gray,  dusky- 
spotted  fore  wings  were  closed  over  the  folded  hind 
wings,  the  body  blended  so  nicely  with  the  earth  that 
I  could  not  see  where  the  insect  was  resting  until 
after  a  careful,  often  prolonged  search,  no  matter 
how  intently  my  eye  tried  to  follow  the  grasshopper 
in  its  alighting.  This  is  unquestionably  a  case  of 
protective  coloration  among  insects,  and  is  so  deli¬ 
cately  constituted  in  this  grasshopper  that  the  color 
of  the  fore  wings  varies  with  the  soil  on  which  tho 
Carolina  locust  lives,  a  provision  that  must  often 
afford  it  an  escape  from  the  sharp  eyes  of  its  ene¬ 
mies. 

The  green  leaf-like  wings  of  the  katydids  that  live 
in  trees,  the  dark  mottled  fore  wings  of  certain 
Catocala  moths  that  habitually  alight  on  tree  trunks, 
and  many  other  examples  which  might  be  mentioned 
are  all  instances  of  natural  camouflage  among  in¬ 
sects.  The  ideas  of  camouflage  as  practiced  in  the 
late  Wbrld  War  have  long  been  in  use  in  nature. 
To  realize  this  one  has  only  to  recall  the  failure  to 
see  the  rabbit  that  lay  quietly  just  before  one’s 
eyes  among  the  dry,  gray  grass  stems  of  a  neg¬ 
lected  field,  or  the  partridge  (ruffed  grouse)  that 
took  flight  at  one’s  very  feet  from  among  the  dry 
leaves  with  which  she  blended  so  perfectly,  or  the 
fox  with  his  red  back  stretched  against  a  moss-cov¬ 
ered  log  and  his  gray  belly  shading  into  the  dry 
leaves  beneath  until  the  sly  animal  had  whisked 
away  and  over  the  hill  out  of  sight. 

Unquestionably  the  gray  blister  beetle  of  which 
W.  IT.  speaks  affords  a  fine  example  of  camouflage 
among  insects.  I  should,  however,  change  the  word 
“conscious”  to  instinctive,  for  I  can  hardly  bring 


myself  to  believe  that  insects  think,  although  they 
seem  to  come  perilously  near  to  it  at  times.  I  do 
not  suppose  the  gray  beetle  lay  quietly  down  on 
the  soil  with  conscious  deliberation  that  this  was  the 
thing  to  do,  but  rather  because  past  generations  of 
its  ancestors  had  lain  in  this  way,  until  to  lie  upon 
the  gray  earth  had  become  an  instinctive  habit  un¬ 
accompanied  by  thought  or  consciousness  concerning 
the  act.  The  striped  blister-beetle,  more  conspicu¬ 
ously  marked,  instinctively  hustled  away  from  the 
gray  earth,  against  which  it  stood  out  in  bold  relief, 
to  a  situation  in  which  its  body  blended  more  har¬ 
moniously  with  its  surroundings. 

GLENN  W.  HEKBICK. 


When  to  Cut  Brush 

EVERY  year  at  this  time  there  are  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  cutting  brush  or  trees  so  as  to  make 
a  thorough  job  of  cleaning  them  out.  Many  farmers 
seem  to  believe  that  cutting  such  brush  in  the  full 
of  the  moon  of  August  will  be  sure  to  clean  it  out. 
Personally,  we  do  not  believe  the  moon  has  anything 
to  do  with  it,  but  there  is  good  ground  for  the  belief 
that  brush  cut  in  late  August  will  usually  be  killed 
out.  The  reason  for  this  is  about  as  follows :  The 
trees  and  shrubs  make  their  full  growth  during  the 
Summer.  Along  toward  the  end  of  the  season  they 
have  made  a  heavy  growth  above  ground,  and  the 
roots  have  been  just  about  exhausted  as  a  result  of 
this  growth.  Nature  then  stops  growth  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  future  life  of  the  plant.  Left  to 
itself  under  favorable  conditions  the  plant  will  stop 
growing  above  ground  in  late  August  and  proceed 
to  store  up  extra  nourishment  in  the  roots.  This  is 
needed  to  carry  the  plant  safely  through  the  Winter, 
and  give  it  the  strength  to  start  up  once  more  in  the 
Spring.  If  then  the  plant  is  cut  off  at  the  ground 
during  August  we  attack  it  at  its  weakest  point. 
Nature  proceeds  to  send  up  a  new  growth,  or  at  least 
to  start  one  in  place  of  the  top  that  has  been  cut 
away.  The  root  is  in  no  condition  to  make  this 
growth,  and  as  a  result  Winter  finds  it  unprepared 
to  stand  the  cold  season  and  provide  a  new  growth 
in  Spring.  It  is  the  same  principle  as  waiting  until 
a  man  is  thoroughly  exhausted,  with  an  empty  stom¬ 
ach,  and  then  attacking  him  as  hard  as  you  can. 
He  is  not  prepared  for  the  attack,  whereas  if  he 
had  a  chance  to  rest  and  eat  a  good  meal  he  would 
be  ready  for  you.  Generally,  when  shrubs  or  trees 
are  cut  during  August  in  this  way  they  start  a  new 
feeble  growth,  but  are  unable  to  get  through  the 
Winter  successfully.  Thus,  this  late  cutting  is  one 
of  the  best  means  of  killing  out  brush. 


Making  Bordeaux  Mixture 

WE  frequently  have  calls  for  a  process  for  mak¬ 
ing  Bordeaux  mixture  on  a  small  scale.  It 
is  desired  for  garden  culture  where  plant  diseases 
give  trouble.  The  following,  taken  from  a  Michigan 
College  bulletin,  tells  the  story  briefly : 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  made  when  a  2  per  cent  copper 
sulphate  (Milestone)  solution  is  mixed  with  a  2  per  cent 
lime  solution.  In  ordinary  practice,  4  lbs.  of  bluestone 
is  dissolved  in  25  gallons  of  water.  Four  pounds  of 


Fiik  m«ih  sewn 

and  tunnel  to  strain 
irdeaux 


Use  (his  ftiiMur;  at  once  m  spro'  er-^' 

The  making  of  Bordeaux  mixture  in  small  quantities  for  use 
in  spraying  seed  beds,  etc.,  is  shown  in  this  diagram. 


stone  lime  or  6  lbs.  hydrated  lime  is  similarly  dissolved 
in  25  gallons  'of  water.  If  stone  lime  is  used,  it  is  first 
slaked  in  a  little  water.  To  make  Bordeaux,  equal 
parts  of  the  weak  bluestone  solution  and  the  weak  lime 
solution  are  mixed  and  then  stirred  vigorously.  If  the 
lime  is  good,  the  quantity  suggested  is  sufficient. 

Bordeaux  mixture  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  it  is 
prepared.  If  it  cannot  be  used  immediately,  it  can  be 
kept  for  future  use  by  adding  sugar  to  the  mixture  at 
the  rate  of  %  lb.  for  each  50  gallons.  The  plain  copper 
sulphate  solution  and  the  plain  lime  solution  will  keep 
indefinitely.  The  barrels,  however,  should  be  covered 
to  prevent  evaporation. 


Some  little  time  ago  it  was  stated  that  gas  for  light, 
power  and  heat  could  be  produced  by  distilling  straw. 
Someone  seems  to  have  gained  the  impression  that  any 
farmer  can  do  this,  and  that  a  straw  stack  will  heat  and 
light  the  house  and  run  the  car.  The  truth  is  that 
while  such  distillation  is  possible,  it  is  not  practical ; 
one  of  the  things  such  as  St.  Paul  called  lawful  but  not 
expedient. 
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Hoffman’s 

“Leap’s  Prolific” 

Seed  Wheat 


Here  is  real  Seed-Wheat — the  right  variety — cleaned  the  way  seed  should 
be — and  offered  at  a  price  you  can  pay !  In  11  years  of  actual  use  in  all  winter- 
wheat-sections,  “Leap’s  Prolific”  has  earned  its  right  to  leadership,  and  today 
stands  as  the  best-liked,  most  dependable  variety.  This  seed  has  meant  in¬ 
creased  yields  of  5  to  15  bushels  per  acre  to  hosts  of  others.  Sowing  your  entire 
acreage  with  it  this  fall,  even  though  wheat- values  should  remain  unsatisfactory, 
will  show  you  better  profits  than  are  possible  with  any  other  Seed. 


Heavy  Yielder:  This  year  as  high  as  44y2-bu-per-acre  has  been 
gotten.  ‘  Several  had  yields  of  40  to  42  bu.  One  grower  has  aver¬ 
aged  35  bushels  for  the  past  eleven  years.  An  Ohio  customer 
had  12-bushels  more  per  acre  than  from  his  other  wheat — a  West 
Virginia  user,  twice  the  bushels  made  by  another  variety. 

Tall,  Stiff  Straw:  Stands  up  remarkably — did  not  lodge  when 
other  wheats  alongside  went  down  badly. 

Large,  Hard  Grain,  Does  Not  Shatter:  Millers  prefer  this 

wheat  for  llou’E  Longberry  type  grain,  finest  quality.  Stands 
rough  handling,  practically  none  shells  out. 

Great  Stooler— You  Save  SeedjThis  means  money  to  you.  Don't 

sow  more  than  i]/2  bu.  of  this  seed  per  acre — positively.  Every 
grain  counts.  Sell  your  other  seed-wheat,  and  it  will  nearly  pay 
for  this  new  seed.  Cost's  you  very  little  to  change  to  this  seed.  Its 
extra  stooling  ability  insures  abundant  stalks  and  heaviest  yields. 

Suited  for  AH  Soils:  “Leap’s  Prolific”  has  been  given  fair  trial 
lor  many  years  on  highland,  lowland,  limestone,  gravel,  slate  and 
clay  soils — rich,  medium  and  thin  soils — and  has  come  out  well 
on  all  of  them.  “Leap’s  Prolific”  will  pay  you ! 


Closely  Graded  Seed,  Clean,  Priced  Right 

This  seed  produced  here  in  these  tertile  Lancaster  Wheat  Valleys.  Graded  to 
perfection  by  our  powerful  and  most  modem  outfit.  Was  harvested  in  good 
weather — perfectly  dry — grain  is  well  filled,  bright  color,  strictly  sound  germina¬ 
tion.  It  is  free  from  cockle — rye — garlic — cheat — and  other  weeds.  Will  pass 
most  critical  inspection,  and  please  any  wheat  grower.  Seed  is  now  packed  in  good 
cotton  bags — ready  for  immediate  shipment.  When  the  “LEAP’S  PROLIFIC’’ 
you  order  reaches  you — examine  it.  If  it  does  not  suit  you,  return  it.  We  will 
refund  your  money  and  pay  freight  for  round  trip.  We  could  not  afford  to  make 
this  offer  if  our  “Leap’s  Prolific’’  was  not  first  class  Seed.  No  paper  would  print 
this  offer  if  they  did  not  know  we  can  back  it  up. 

DDIpUC.  1  to  14  bu.  at  $1.95  per  bu.  15  to  59  bu.  at  $1.90  per  bu. 
*  .  of)  bu.  and  over  at  $1.85  per  bu.  Bags  are  free.  On  five  or  more 

bushels  we  pay  the  freight  to  any  station  in  Ohio — N.  Y. — Pa. — Va. — W.  Va.— =- 
Md. — N.  J.- — Del. — Conn. — Mass.  Customers  not  in  above  freight-paid  territory 
may  deduct  1 8c  per  bu.  from  above  prices,  then  we’ll  ship  charges  collect.  Send 
payment  with  order.  Your  check  will  do.  Order  today. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN  ,j£c.,  Box  15,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


The  Apple  and  Thorn  Skeletonizer; 

Cucumber  Beetle 

1.  I  am  enclosing  a  leaf  from  a  2-yr. 
apple  tree  which  is  infested  with  a  nest 
of  small  worms.  What  are  they  and 
what  can  be  done  to  get  rid  of  them?  I 
have  only  a  few  trees  but  every  leaf 
seems  to  be  affected ;  some  have  a  web 
and  worms,  other  leaves  seem  to  have 
only  a  web.  2.  What  will  control  the 
striped  cucumber  beetle?  A.  j.  M. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

1.  This  is  another  pest  that  lias  come 
to  us  from  Europe,  where  it  has  been 
known  for  160  years.  Just  how  or  when 
it  came  into  this  country  we  may  never 
know,  but  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
it  came  on  nursery  stock.  It  was  first 
discovered  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
in  1917,  and  it  has  now  spread  eastward 
over  much  of  Connecticut,  and  has  in¬ 
vaded  Massachusetts.  The  skeletonizer 
causes  serious  injury  to  an  orchard  when 
it  becomes  well  established,  for  there  are 
three  full  generations  a  year,  and  a  partial 
fourth  in  Connecticut,  and  probably  as 
many  in  the  lower  Hudson  River  Valley. 
In  an  interesting  trip  through  Eastern 
New  York  and  Connecticut  during  the 
last  days  of  July  I  saw  many  orchards 
which  looked  as  though  fire  had  swept 
through  them.  The  caterpillars  of  this 
insect  had  skeletonized  the  leaves  so 
thoroughly  that  the  foliage  had  turned 
brown  and  rolled  up  as  though  burned  by 
fire. 

The  insect  can  be  easily  controlled  by 
the  ordinary  spray  schedule  for  the  apple 
orchard.  One  pound  of  dry  arsenate  of 
lead  in  50  gallons  of  water  applied  just 
after  the  petals  fall  with  a  second  ap¬ 
plication  about  three  weeks  later  should 
serve  to  keep  the  insect  in  check.  If  the 
third  generation  in  August  and  September 
promises  to  become  abundant  and  in¬ 
jurious  a  third  spraying  may  have  to  be 
made  about  the  middle  of  August. 
Ordinarily,  when  the  earlier  sprays  are 
thoroughly  made  they  have  proved 
sufficient. 

2.  The  cucumber  beetle  can  best  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  use  of  tobacco  or  nicotine 
dusts.  A  2%  nicotine  dust  is  effective 
iu  killing  some  and  repelling  the  rest. 
The  plants  should  be  dusted  frequently, 
and  pains  should  be  taken  to  put  the 
dust  on  the  soil  beneath  the  vines,  for 
many  of  the  beetles  will  drop  to  the 
ground  and  escape  if  the  earth  is  not 
covered  with  the  tobacco. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 
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TREES 


Place  Y our  Order  This  Fall 

Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high 
grade  fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Fall  delivery,  the  demand 
is  exceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our 
old  and  new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this 
season. 

You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees 
are  all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your 
protection.  We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and 
reliable  stock. 

Send  for  Fall,  1923,  Catalog  and  Price  List 

NURSERIES,  1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


flHHHUM 

THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ' 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
1 —  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  (1.50. 

For  5  tie  by 


Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


Berry  Plants 


Flower  Plants 


Strawberry  Plants  for  August 
and  fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and 
runner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit 
next  summer.  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Loganberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape 
plants ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Hop,  Horseradish  roots  for 
fall  planting. 

Delphinium,  Columbine,  Hol¬ 
lyhock,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Centaurea,  Bleeding  Heart, 
Foxglove,  Gaillardia,  Hibis¬ 
cus,  Peony,  Phlox,  Hardy  Pink,  Hardy  Salvia,  Hardy  Car¬ 
nation,  Oriental  Poppy,  Sweet  William,  Wallflower,  and 
other  Hardy  Perennials,— the  kind  that  live  outdoors  all 
winter,  and  bloom  year  after  year ;  Roses,  Shrubs »  for 
summer  and  fall  planting. 

Catalog  f  ree . 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 
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Grown  in  our  upland  nurseries  (one  of  the  largest  in  New  York  State),  fresh 
dug,  free  from  disease,  propagated  from  bearing  trees  of  known  merit.  Our 
Apple.  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince,  Small  Fruits  and  Ornamentals  are 
sold  to  you  direct  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only.  39  years  of 
active  nursery  experience  is  back  of  every  tree — we  grow  our 
own  stock  and  know  we  are  sending  just  what  you  order. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
It  shows  that  we  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  man  who 
plants,  and  keep  the  quality  up  and  the  cost  down. 


SERVICE  BULLETIN 


Fall  Planting  Pays — but  the 
season  is  short,  so  it  is  very 
important  that  you  send  for 
your  copy  of  the  catalog  at  once  and  make  out  your  order  promptly, 
so  that  w«  can  get  the  stock  to  you  on  time. 


Small  or  large  orders  get  the  same  attention.  It  will  pay  you  to 
send  for  our  Free  Descriptive  Catalog.  It  contains  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  fruit  and  shrubs  and  saves  you  money — write  today. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges. 
See  Page  I  of  Fall  Catalog 

MALONET  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 
26  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville’ s  Pioneer  Nurseries 
Visit  our  400-acre  Nurseries 
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\Bcdutifyyour  (jrumds 
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The  Year  'Round 

YOU  and  your  family  can  now 
have  this  wholesome,  refresh¬ 
ing  drink  at  any  time  of  the  year  ! 
No  expensive  equipment — just  a 
small  amount  (1-10  of  1%)  of 
“C.C.C.”  Benzoate  of  Soda  put 
in  the  cider  as  it  comes  from  the 
press  will  keep  it  from  ferment¬ 
ing  and  preserve  its  fresh,  de¬ 
lightful  flavor. 


Its  use  is  permitted  by  the  Federal  Pure  Food 
Laws  and  the  New  York  State  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Law,  and  provided  for  by  the  National 
Prohibition  Act  as  a  preventive  against  the  fer¬ 
mentation  or  "  hardening  ”  of  cider. 


Only  $1.00  per  barrel! 

Send  $1.00,  cash  or  money  order,  for 
enough  “  C.C.C.”  Benzoate  of  Soda  to 
keep  sweet  one  50-gallon  barrel  of  cider. 
Sent  postpaid,  with  full  directions.  Don’t 
wait  until  the  season  opens — write  at  once! 

Commonwealth  Chemical 
Corporation 

25  West  43d  Street,  New  York  City 


attractive — clean 


Ip.  ns 


RED  CROSS  Ranges  brighten 
the  kitchen.  Beautifully  enam¬ 
eled  ;  nickel  trim.  Ornamental ; 
clean ;  washable ;  sanitary ;  cook 
and  bake  perfectly. 

Sold  by  leading 
dealers.  WRITE 
for  catalogue,  free. 

Co-operative 
Foundry  Co. 


RED  CROSS 

Ranges  &  furnaces 


Plant  Trees  This  Fall — 


Save  Time  Next  Spring 

Trees  planted  this  Fall  form  new  root 
contacts  with  the  soil  before  Winter  sets 
in.  They  start  to  grow  with  the  first 
warm  days  of  Spring.  We  have  a  big 
block  of  Peach  Trees  ready  for  immedi¬ 
ate  shipment.  Also  a  fine  lot  of  one- 
year-old.  Apple  Trees,  just  right  for  orchard 
planting.  Pear  and  Cherry  Trees  in  standard 
varieties. 


Write  for  free  Fruit  Book  today.  Order  direct 
from  us.  Get  your  planting  done  this  Fall. 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


A  PUf  E1  DA  nni?T  C  First  class  quality. 

/\l  i  DilKKLLa  All  wood  hoops. 

J.  H.  BEAVER  -  Esopus,  New  York 


FAD  Qfll  F _ Seed  Wheat  Cornell-Red,  $1.40 

rwn  vHLt  bushel;  heavy  yielder.  Winter 
Rye,  $1.25  bushel.  F.  O.  B.  Bags  free.  Terms  cash. 
F.  A.  VAN  NESS,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


c  non  non  cabbage, cauliflower 

«J,UUU,VUU  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  CELERY  PLANTS 

Cabbage  (All  Varieties)  $1.J5  per  1,000  ;  5,000— $8.  Cauli¬ 
flower  (Snowball),  $4.50  per  1,000  ;  5.000— $20.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  $2.50  per  1,000  ;  5,000— $12.  Celery  (All  Varieties) 
$3  per  1,000  ;  5.000 — $12.  Cash  with  order.  Send  for  List 
of  all  Plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Onwer  269,  Morris  town,  N.J 

Thousands  of  Fruit  trees 
Privet  hedging,  etc.,  di 
rect  to  you  at  lower  prices.  Large  assortment.  List  free 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY.  Doth  1 29,  Westminster,  Md. 


TREES  and  PLANTS 


PEACH  TREE  BORERS  (P-CBenzene).  14b  $1; 
Killedby KRYSTALGAS  *v0cs£p°"?i  ‘Ta O  d! 

Dept.  A.  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  Rahwav.  N.  J. 

I  Will  B uy T.  Balsam  Pine  Needles 
Iris,  Peonies,  and  Honey  w.  H^ee^rrhrnniiu.N.i, 

KITSELMAN  FENCE 

‘‘I  Saved  26&e  a  Rod,”  Bays  J.  E. 
Lonciry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITS5UMAN  BRQS.Dept.230MUNCIEl  IHD. 
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Itave 

plenty  of 'water 
anywhere  you  want 
it, under  pressure, 
at  the  turn  of  a 
faucet 


With  pump 
capacity  of 
200  gallons 
per  hour. 
3  5-g  a  I  Ion 
galvanized 
tank  and 
60-cy  cl  e 
motor. 


f.o.b.fuctory 


Delivers  an  abundance  of  water 
under  pressure  at  a  cost  of  two 
pennies  a  day  or  less.  Operates 
from  any  electric  circuit  or 
home  light  plant  system.  Simple, 
automatic,  quiet  and  dependa¬ 
ble.  Other  types  and  sizes  at  pro¬ 
portionate  prices.  Literature 
and  the  name  of  your  dealer  will 
be  gladly  furnished  on  request. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 
Manufacturers  Chicago 


World’s  Best 


at  Factory 
Prices 


“R#o”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru- 

r rated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof* 
nge.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years'  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for  Book 
_ No.  178 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
any  pj[ace.  Send  postal  for 


s 


arage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 
923-973  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


The  Life  Principle  in  the  Soil 

Answering  a  correspondent  on  page  993 
you  say  some  things  are  not  easily  ex¬ 
plained.  Almost  40  years  ago  I  spent 
some  weeks  on  the  diked  lands'  of  New 
Brunswick,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  the  most  wonderful  section  of 
country  I  was  ever  on.  There  they  raise 
a  dike  and  shut  out  the  tide,  and  when 
dry  enough  pick  up  the  debris  and  make 
shallow  ditches  to  drain  in  sections  about 
three  rods  wide  and  40  to  60  long.  Of 
course  these  ditches  lead  into  deeper  ones 
until  the  fan  dam  is  met,  which  lets  out 
the  surplus  water.  Then  there  comes 
in  a  spiral'  shaped  grass,  such  as  we  see 
when  a  well  is  dug  and  the  earth  brought 
from  the  bottom  and  spread  out,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  this  a  broad  leaf  sickle  edged  grass 
something  the  same  as  you  found  when  a 
boy  on  the  marshes.  Then  the  third 
year  came  in  clover,  a  solid  mat,  cover¬ 
ing  acre  on  acre,  and  following  this  the 
Timothy,  one  coming  and  other  going 
every  few  years.  The  evenness  and  vol¬ 
ume  was  what  surprised  me,  and  to  my 
friend  I  suggested  the  completeness  of 
the  seeding.  His  reply  was  “There  was 
no  seeding,”  and  when  I  suggested  the 
winds  and  the  birds  he  looked  at  me  with 
a  strange  expression  and  said :  “Do  you 
believe  that  this  field  was  seeded  so  uni¬ 
formly  and  completely  by  birds  or 
winds?”  and  then  came  the  theory  of 
the  life  principle  in  the  soil  waiting  only 
favorable  conditions.  A  Canadian  has 
written  a  book  covering  the  same  theory, 
and  it  presents  strong  arguments.  Is  it 
possible  that  here  is  the  solution  of  the 
coming  and  going  of  plant  and  tree  life? 
Is  it  possible  that  seeds  can  live  in  a 
moist  soil  and  not  germinate?  That  same 
year  I  was  on  a  large  tract  which  until 
two  years  before  had  been  scraped  yearly 
for  the  clay  for  the  brick  yard,  and  while 
that  clay  was  as  hard  as  a  rock  almost, 
yet  in  two  years  time  the  clover  was  a 
solid  mat  over  the  whole.  Did  the  birds 
and  winds  bring  the  seeds  there?  I  wish 
you  could  tell  me  for  a  fact,  because  I 
am  stumbling  on  lessons  daily  where  I 
am  lost  in  the  maze,  and  find  I  can  only 
go  so  far  and  must  wait.  Out  of  my  own 
experience  1  am  being  led  to  believe  in 
the  theory  that  all  life  exists  and  waits 
only  favorable  atmospheric  and  climatic 
conditions  to  come  forth.  You  see  I  am 
an  evolutionist,  and  as  life  came  forth 
in  the  olden  time  in  answer  to  the  call, 
and  the  needs  of  the  times,  so  new  forms 
are  coming  forth,  not  out  of  nothing  but 
out  of  the  fulness  of  the  providence  of 
God.  Just  as  He  planted  in  the  soil  all 
the  elements  for  the  feeding  of  tree  and 
plant  .and ‘crops  for  all  time,  <and  wisely 
saved  from  destruction  by  putting  in 
forrrtvwhere  it  could  only  be  dissolved  and 
changed  by  the  introduction  of  other 
forms  of  life,  thereby  saving  for  all  time 
the  inherent  power  of  these  elements,  why 
not  believe  that  He  also  placed  in  the 
same  soil  the  inherent  life  principle  wait¬ 
ing  for  generations  to  open  the  door  for 
its  forthcoming?  Tyndall,  you  know,  be¬ 
lieved  that  all  life  was  in  the  world  to  be 
called  forth  when  conditions  were  favor¬ 
able.  Direct  touch  with  the  soil  has 
given  me  a  deeper  faith  in  the  bigness 
and  broadness  of  the  order  at  the  base 
of  all  things.  So  I  go  about  my  work 
searching  for  the  open  door  out  into 
larger  possibilities.  I  found  it  in  an  old 
run-out  field  where  10  crops  of  hay  had 
been  taken  without  any  return  of  plant 
food.  By  adding  one  ton  of  lime  and 
one  of  raw  rock  to  the  acre  last  year, 
when  seeding,  I  this  year  weighed  in 
four  tons  and  1,241  lbs.  of  choice  clover, 
and  today  there  is  a  solid  mat  promising 
a  heavy  second  crop.  The  come-back  is 
surprising,  but  it  only  proves  what  our 
granite  soils-  are  hungry  for.  My  sur¬ 
prise  is  greater  when  I  remember  that  for 
six  weeks  last  year,  after  seeding,  the  wa¬ 
ter  stood  on  a  good  portion  for  weeks. 

Maine.  g.  m.  twitciiell. 

R.  N.-Y.  -We  confess  that  this  leads 
us  out  into  deep  water  where  we  find  it 
difficult  to  swim. 


Birch  and  Magnolia  From  Seed 

How  do  you  raise  birch  from  seed,  also 
Magnolia  from  seed  or  otherwise?  I 
have  tried  at  different  times  but  did  not 
succeed.  Hi 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Birch  seeds  may  be  gathered  as  soon 
as  mature,  and  sown  in  the  Fall,  or  they 
may  be  stratified  in  a  box  of  sand  over 
Winter,  and  sown  in  Spring.  An  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  is  the  black  birch,  which 
ripens  its  seeds  in  June,  and  they  must 
be  sown  at  once.  They  germinate  very 
quickly,  and  will  be  several  inches  high 
by  Fall.  Birch  seeds  should  he  sown  in 
sandy  soil,  rather  thick,  as  germination 
is  usually  not  very  high.  The  seed  is 
merely  pressed  into  the  ground,  or  very 
slightly  covered,  -and  kept  moist  and 
shady.  The  seedlings  are  transplanted 
when  a  year  old. 

Magnolia  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon 
as  they  are  ripe,  or  else  stratified  in  sand 
over  Winter  and  sown  in  Spring.  If 
they  are  allowed  to  dry  out  they  are  not 
likely  to  germinate. 


Montgomery Watd  £?©. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House 
isToday  the  Most  Progressive 


You  may  as  well  Profit  by  the  Saving 
this  Book  offers  You 


This  Catalogue  is  free  to  you.  You  need  merely  fill  in  the  coupon  below.  You,  too; 
may  just  as  well  profit  by  the  saving  this  book  offers. 

Over  Fifty  Years’  experience  in  buying  and  manufacturing  has  gone  into  this  book 
— to  secure  for  you  and  your  family  the  lowest  prices  and  t  e  biggest  savings. 

Over  Forty  Million  Dollars’  worth  of  merchandise  has  been  bought  when  prices  were 
lowest,  and  manufactured  especially  for  this  Catalogue. 

Our  World-wide  Search  for  Bargains 

Actually,  our  buyers  have  searched  every  important  market  of  the  world  to  secure 
for  you  these  bargains.  Nothing  has  been  left  undone  to  secure  the  lowest  prices.  And 
in  all  this  work  we  have  never  lost  sight  of  quality. 

To  offer  only  the  kinfi  of  goods  that  is  best  for  you  to  buy,  that  will  give  the  longest 
service,  that  is  our  policy.  We  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make  a  seemingly  low  price. 


Vo«r  Order  will  be  Sh‘ 

shiPPedi n  iZ^arIy  all  ord*durinK 


Promise 


-beW4..d°  b*tt, 


“Ward  Quality’*  Means  Reliable  Goods 

When  you  buy  from  Montgomery  Ward  8s  Co.;  you  get  only  goods  that  will  stand 
inspection  and  use. 

That  has  been  our  principle  for  over  Fifty  Years.  To  sell  only  Dependable,  Service¬ 
able  Goods  at  the  lowest  prices  possible — and  always  your  money  back  if  you  are 
not  satisfied. 

Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Farm  and  the  Family 

FOR  WOMEN:  Our  own  Fashion  Experts,  living  in  New  York,  have  selected  for 
you  the  best  New  York  Styles,  only  the  best.  And  we  offer  these  for  every  member  of 
the  family,  without  the  usual 
“fashion  profits.”  You  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  big  Woman’s  Sec¬ 
tion  of  this  new  Fall  8b  Winter 
Catalogue. 

FOR.  THE  HOME:  Experts  in 
interior  decoration  have  provided  a 
treat  for  all  women  interested  in 
beautifying  their  homes.  Every¬ 
thing  new  in  furniture,  carpets,  and 
decorations  —  everything  practical 
and  new  in  household  devices; 
everything  needed  for  the  home 
this  book  offers  at  a  big  saving. 

FOR.  THE  FARM:  For  over 
Fifty  Years,  the  American  Farmer 
and  Montgomery  Ward  85  Co.  have 
helped  each  other.  We  have  helped 
and  are  continuing  to  help  by  offer¬ 
ing  everything  for  the  farm  at  the 
lowest  prices :  T ools,  hardware,  tires; 
harness,  everything  a  farmer  uses  is 
offered  at  a  saving. 

FOR.  THE  MEN:  Everything 
for  the  man’s  and  boy’s  personal 
use.  Our  bargains  in  clothing  alone 
make  this  book  invaluable  to  every 
man.  There  is  a  saving  on  every¬ 
thing  a  man  uses  or  wears. 

And  so  we  say  to  you — don’t  you, 
at  least,  miss  the  advantage  this 
book  offers  you.  You  and  your 
family  may  just  as  well  profit  by 
its  saving. 

The  coupon  below  brings  you  this 
big,  complete  Fall  8s  Winter  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Pawl 

Portland,  Ore.  Fort  Worth 


0/  Our  o  “ecause  a  an  our 

*****  24  hZ  Sre  actua£°r?Zntago 
,  So  you  can  “ra-  lyahl*>Ped 

Ward  & Co  °'dcr  from  , 
every  tim.  '  and  feel  sure  .?  tgomery 

,n.  ,c«s  thanks  ^°rder  wiII 
W,tbin  24  hour,.  °Urs’  and  frequent 


To 

MONTGOMERY 
WARD  8s  CO. 
Dept.  64-H 

Chicago,  Kansas  City. 
St.  Paul,  Portland,  Ore.. 
Fort  Worth.  (Mail  this  cou¬ 
pon  to  the  house  nearest  you.) 
Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of 
Montgomery  Ward’3  complete 
Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue. 
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A  Good  Time  to  Buy  Tires 

The  whole  story  of  Goodyear  value  is  plainly 
shown  in  the  above  simple  chart. 

Over  the  last  ten  years,  while  prices  of  all  com¬ 
modities  were  soaring,  Goodyear  Tire  prices 
have  been  kept  consistently  low. 

Today,  Goodyear  prices  are  37%  below  those 
of  1920,  and  30%  below  those  even  of  1914. 

This  is  remarkable  in  itself,  but  more  remark¬ 
able  is  the  fact  that  year  after  year  Goodyear 
Tires  have  been  steadily  improved — in  design, 
materials  and  construction. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  buy  Goodyear  Tires. 
Prices  are  low,  and  the  tires  are  the  finest  and 
most  serviceable  Goodyear  has  ever  built. 

Made  in  all  sizes  for 
Passenger  Cars  and  Trucks 


Don’t  Wait  for  Cold  Weather! 

Plan  now  to  make  money  next  year  on  a  farm  near  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Five  to  500  acres  of  fine  farmland, 
within  an  hour’s  ride  of  Washington,  on  very  reasonable 
terms.  Maryland  farmers  are  making  money  on  all  kinds 
of  farming.  No  crop  failures.  Ideal  farming  climate. 
Avoid  high  transportation  costs,  with  big  cities  at  your 
doorstep.  Send  today  for  the  whole  story. 

SOUTHERN  MARYLAND  IMMIGRATION  COMMISSION 
College  Park,  Md. 


VINELAND  POULTRY  FARMS  Jersey.  Poultry, 

fruit,  ideal  locations;  State  highways,  electric,  gas, 
modern  improvements.  Write  for  information! 
OKORUK  III.OOH t  NSTEIN,  tits  . . St.,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 

Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar,  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Springfield,  Mass . Sept.  16-22 

White  River  Junction,  Yt.  ...Sept.  11-1-1 

Lewiston,  Me . Sept.  3-6 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . Sept.  10-15 

Cape  May,  N.  J . Sept.  6-8 

Mt.  Holly,  N.  J . Sept.  11-15 

Allentown,  Pa . Sept.  4-22 

Indiana,  Pa . Sept.  4-7 

Tinionium,  Md . Sept.  3-8 

Wheeling,  W.  Va . Sept.  3-8 

Hagerstown,  Md . Oct.  9-12 


_  American 
Machine  &  Foundry  Co 
511  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

CORRUGATED  -  PLAIN -V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  —  SPOUTING  —  GUTTER 

PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD’S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Buehler  of  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 
and  Miss  Elsie  Praeger  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  perished  August  16  in  the  explosion 
of  the  gasoline  tank  of  the  launch  in 
which  they,  with  eight  others,  were  boat¬ 
ing  on  Lake  Bomoseen,  Yt.  The  others 
were  saved.  The  launch  was  blown  to 
bits  and  all  the  occupants  were  thrown 
into  the  water. 

Increases  of  10  per  cent  in  -the  pay  of 
all  State  employes  for  the  fiscal  year  be¬ 
ginning  next  July  will  not  be  approved 
by  Gov.  Silzer  of  New  Jersey.  lie  advises 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  employes 
with  a  better  salaries  where  merited. 
This,  he  believes,  would  increase  efficiency. 
The  Governor  made  his  position  known 
in  a  letter  written  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  August  10.  In  his  capacity 
as  State  Budget  Director,  he  will  make 
recommendations  to  the  incoming  Legis¬ 
lature  as  to  salary  increases.  The  pro¬ 
posal  to  add  10  per  cent  would  increase 
the  annual  State  payroll  from  $850,000 
to  $1,000,000. 

The  first  heavy  frost  of  the  season  hit 
the  Adirondacks  August  16.  In  some  lo¬ 
calities  the  mercury  dropped  to  30  de¬ 
grees.  Farm  and  garden  crops  were 
severely  damaged. 

“Hair  tonic”  to  the  extent  of  20,376 
pints,  in  2,448  cases,  alleged  to  contain 
93  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  to  be  intended 
for  internal  application,  was  seized  Au¬ 
gust  16  by  Chief  Deputy  United  States 
Marshal  Howard  at  three  Chicago  ware¬ 
houses.  The  liquid,  it  is  charged,  has 
little  resemblance  to  the  formula  for  the 
tonic  in  question  on  file  in  Washington. 
The  tonic  was  manufactured  by  a  New 
York  drug  firm.  The  fluid,  it  is  charged, 
was  mislabeled,  unlawfully  possessed  and 
intended  for  use  in  violation  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  act.  It  was  also  charged  in  the 
bill  that  no  tax  had  been  paid  on  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  bottles  to  the  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue. 

Plasterers’  wages  of  $104  and  more  a 
week  in  Chicago  are  causing  ministers 
and  members  of  other  professions  to  take 
up  the  trowel  in  Evanston.  Ill.,  where 
work  on  a  new  hotel  is  in  progress. 

The  half  million  barrel  oil  tank  of  the 
General  Petroleum  Company  at  San 
Pedro,  Cal.,  which  caught  fire  August 
17  from  an  explosion  believed  by  com¬ 
pany  officials  to  have  been  caused  by 
static  ignition,  boiled  over  August  17  and 
transformed  the  emergency  dikes,  hur¬ 
riedly  constructed,  into  lakes  of  liquid 
fire.  The  dikes  were  all  that  held  the 
blazing  fluid  from  hundreds  of  homes  on 
the  hillside  in  which  it  is  located,  as  well 
as  from  a  5,000-barrel  fuel  oil  storage 
tank  and  a  tank  of  distillate.  Damage 
was  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 

Two  persons  were  burned  to  death  and 
scores  of  others  were  imperiled  by  fire 
in  the  Greenway  Terrace  apartment, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  August  10.  Mrs.  Fred 
Walters  and  her  five-year-old  son,  Frank, 
were  trapped  in  their  rooms  and  perished. 
Property  damage  was  estimated  at  $20,- 
000.. 

Fire  which  started  in  two  tanks  on  the 
Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Company  prop¬ 
erty  at  Webster,  Texas,  after  burning  for 
more  than  24  hours,  burned  itself  out 
August  18.  Approximately  60,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  crude  oil,  with  a  valuation  of 
$120,000,  were  destroyed.  The  two  tanks, 
valued  at  $30,000  were  total  losses. 
Lightning  ignited  the  oil  in  one  of  the 
tanks  August  16. 

Fire,  which  started  with  a  spectacular 
explosion  at  the  plant  of  the  Interstate 
Refining  Company  at  Kansas'  City,  Mo., 
August  18,  was  confined  to  a  single  still. 
Two  workmen  were  severely  burned  and 
were  taken  to  a  hospital.  A  third  man 
was  injured  slightly.  The  force  of  the 
explosion  awakened  all  residents  of  that 
part  of  the  city. 

Eleven  persons  were  burned  to  death  in 
the  Wa\\;a  Hotel,  on  Lake  of  Bays,  Mus- 
koka,  Ontario,  when  flames  swept  the 
building  early  August  10.  Three  others 
were,  reported  missing  and  five  suffered 
injuries  from  which  they  may  die,  while 
20  who  were  being  cared  for  in  hospitals 
were  said  to  be  out  of  danger.  The 
Wawa  was  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Bays,  about  140  miles  from  To¬ 
ronto.  In  addition  to  the  hotel  building 
there  were  a  number  of  outbuildings  and 
tents. 

Four  men  and  one  woman  were  killed 
instantly  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  August  10. 
when  a  commercial  seaplane  piloted  by 
Albert  J.  Whitted  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
crashed  into  Santa  Rosa  Sound  near 
Camp  Walton,  40  miles  from  Pensacola. 

A  Sunday  outing  in  a  flat  bottom  boat 
on  Long  Island  Sound  by  five  persons 
who  could  not  swim  resulted  August  19 
in  the  death  of  three  of  the  party  when 
the  little  craft  suddenly  sank  200  feet 
off  the  Fort  Schuyler  bathing  pavilion 
at  the  foot  of  Phillips  avenue,  Throggs 
Neck,  the  Bronx.  The  skiff  had  an  out¬ 
board  motor,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
vibration  of  the  engine  opened  the  seams. 
The  dead  are  Joseph  Anderson,  aged  35. 
an  automobile  mechanic  of  308  East  52d 
street ;  his  wife.  Margaret,  and  Salvatore 
Pascheri,  aged  30,  a  laborer  of  258  Hud¬ 
son  street. 

America’s  newest  and  largest  lighter 
than  air  craft,  the  Zeppelin  ZR-1,  was 
successfully  launched  from  its  gigantic 
cradle  inside  the  hangar  at  the  Navnl 
Air  Station,  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  August  20. 
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The  ZR-1  is  680  feet'  long  and  78  feet 
through.  Her  sister  ship,  the  ZR-4,  is 
now  under  construction  in  Germany.  A 
German  and  American  crew  will  fly  it 
across  the  Atlantic  to  this  country  in 
November,  if  present  plans  are  carried 
out.  The  ZR-4  will  take  the  place  of 
the  ZR-2  which  exploded  in  the  air  over 
Hull,  England,  last  year,  during  a  test 
flight  in  which  seven  fliers  lost  their 
lives.  Both  the  ZR-1  and  the  ZR-4  will 
be  placed  in  the  Lakehurst  hangar.  Both 
ships  carry  52  gasoline  tanks  and  hold  a 
total  of  6.000  gallons  of  gasoline,  giving 
a  cruising  radius  of  3.000  miles. 

Secret  service  agents  August  21  ar¬ 
rested  five  persons  who  are  said  to  have 
camouflaged  a  wholesale  bootlegging  in¬ 
dustry  at  114  Lexington  avenue,  New 
i  ork,  by  posing  as  publishers  of  a  matri¬ 
monial  newspaper.  The  prisoners  are 
charged  with  conterfeiting  and  with  con¬ 
spiracy  to  sell  revenue  stamps.  They  are 
Joseph  B.  Robinson,  also  known  as 
George  Gilbert  of  201  East  102d  street; 
Herman  Friedlander  of  16  East  105th 
street ;  Allen  Snow  of  3514  Mermaid  ave¬ 
nue,  Coney  'Island;  Joseph  Serpico  of 
Madison,  N.  J.,  and  Dr.  Adolph  Lappner 
and  his  wife,  Rose,  of  201  East  102d 
street.  For  some  time  secret  service 
agents  have  been  watching  the  Lexington 
avenue  offices  and  the  movements  of  the 
men  and  women  engaged  there.  Quan¬ 
tities  of  circulars  were  found  giving  de¬ 
scriptions  and  price  lists  of  all  the  known 
and  popular  makes  of  whisky,  gin  and 
cordials,  which  were  being  distributed  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  Physicians’  prescription  blanks, 
labels,  government  revenue  stamps  and 
case  stamps  also  were  found  in  quantity. 
These  were  confiscated,  together  with  a 
number  of  complete  stills,  a  dozen  cases 
of  whisky,  about  100  gallons  of  alcohol, 
thousands  of  circulars  advertising  the 
wares,  fake  mail  order  schemes  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  strips  of  counterfeit  stamps  in 
hook  form,  case  stamps  and  doctors’  pre¬ 
scriptions. 

During  a  fire  in  the  New  Plaza  Hall, 
Williamsburg.  New  York,  August  21,  a 
side  wall  fell,  killing  two  firemen  and 
seriously  injured  47  others.  The  proper¬ 
ty  loss  was  about  $75,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Operation 
of  the  war-time  Government  Grain  Cor¬ 
poration  during  the  two  and  a  half  years 
of  its  existence  netted  a  profit  of  approx¬ 
imately  $58,000,000,  Secretary  Hoover 
declared  in  a  telegram  made  public  at 
Spokane.  Wash.,  August  IS,  by  Senator 
Borah  of  Idaho,  who  had  inquired  about 
proposals  that  the  funds  remaining  from 
the  grain  corporation  appropriation  be 
used  to  buy  wheat  in  the  present  situa¬ 
tion.  With  a  capital  of  $500,000,000  the 
corporation  handled  a  turn-over  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $8,000,000,000  in  grain  prod¬ 
ucts,  Secretary  Hoover’s  telegram  said. 
Except  for  some  trivial  outstanding 
claims  it  has  today  completely  liqui¬ 
dated  and  to  date  has  returned  to  the 
treasury  $483,000,000  in  cash  of  the 
original  amount  and  has  in  addition  ex¬ 
pended  $19,000,000  under  direction  of 
Congress  on  Russian  relief  as  a  charity,” 
it  continued.  “It  has  likewise  expended 
$36,000,000  in  supplying  foodstuffs  to 
various  European  countries  on  credit.” 
Total  overhead  cost  of  operating  the  cor¬ 
poration  was  estimated  at  $5,000,000. 
t  The  annual  meeting  and  exhibit  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  in  Haddon  Hall  Hotel,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  December  4,  5  and  6.  The 
secretary  is  H.  H.  Albertson,  Burlington, 
N.  J. 

Armed  with  a  warrant  charging  ma¬ 
licious  mischief,  Detectives  Brindizi  and 
Lane  of  the  East  104th  street  station, 
New  Y’ork  City,  August  21,  arrested  two 
17-year-old  youths,  Daniel  Collins  of  418 
East  80th  street,  and  John  .Sullivan  of 
1198  Park  avenue,  and  took  them  to 
Highland  Falls,  Orange  County.  Alex¬ 
ander  Dali,  a  farmer  of  Highland  Falls, 
who  caused  the  warrant  to  be  issued 
against.  the  boys,  charged  that  they  en¬ 
tered  his  farm  and  shot  five  of  his  cows 
with  a  gun  loaded  with  buckshot.  One 
of  the  cows  died. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  10-15. — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  17-20. — Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  annual  convention 
Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  C  II’ 
Nissler,  secretary,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Sept.  .26-28.  Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  fourteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Uct.  5-13.— 'National  Dairy  Show  and 
\\  orld  s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10-12.— International  Farm  Con¬ 
gress  of  America,  seventeenth  annual  ses¬ 
sion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1.— Poultry  Show,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y.  ’ 

Dec.  4-6. — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting  and  exhibit, 
Haddon  Hall  Hotel.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Dec.  13-15.  —  North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  fifth  annual  show, 
Westwood.  N.  J. 

Jan.  23-27,  1024. — Poultry  Show,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden.  New  York  City, 
Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr,  Orr’s  Mills, 

.  l . 


“I  like  cheerfulness.  I  admire  anyone 
who  sings  at  his  work.”  “How  ‘  you 
must  love  a  mosquito.” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 
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Hurt  ? 


WHAT  if  it  does?  Just  reach 
up  on  the  shelf  and  get  that 
bottle  of  good  old  Gom* 
bault’s  Balsam.  Rub  just  a 
little  on  the  sore  spot  gently. 
It  immediately  relieves!  One 
more  application  and  every 
bit  of  the  ache  disappears. 
IT  IS  equally  effective  for 
bruises,  cuts,  burns,  sprains, 
sores,  rheumatism,  stiffness 
of  all  kind,  sore  throat,  and 
chest  colds.  In  addition  to 
its  remarkable  healing  qual¬ 
ities  it  is  absolutely  safe  and 
a  perfect  antiseptic. 

IN  thousands  of  homes  it  is 
the  one  remedy  that  cannot 
be  spared.  You'll  feel  the 
same  way  yourself  after 
you’ve  tried  it. 

GET  a  bottle  of  Gombault’s 
Balsam  today !  Keep  it  al¬ 
ways  on  hand  for  any  em¬ 
ergency.  It’s  so  effective  one 
bottle  lasts  a  long  while. 

Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  parcel 
post  on  receipt  ofprice$1.50  per  bottle. 

AS  A  VETERINARY  REMEDY 
Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  has  no 
equal.  It  supercedes  all  cautery  and 
firing;  and  never  leaves  a  scar  or 
discolors  the  hair. 

‘The  LA  WREN  CE-WILLIAMS  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


GOMBAULTS 

BALSAM 

The  Imported  Liniment 

HEALING  and  ANTISEPTIC 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BA  RIM  PAIIMT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  .-Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  mites. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


THE  IRELAND 
GEARED  HOISTS 

This  machine 
as  well  as  our 
other  machines 
and  saw  mills 
will  be  on  ex- 
h  i  b  i  t  at  the 
State  Fair  dur- 
the  entire 
week. 

Ireland  Machinery  &  Foundry  Company 
11-13  State  Street,  Norwich,  New  York 


Splendid  Virginia  Estate 

at  auction.  Sept.  18th,  1923. 

About  950  acres  on  James  River, 
18  miles  West  of  Richmond,  Va. 

Beautiful  location,  productive  land, 
ideal  living  conditions,  56  head  of  regis¬ 
tered  cattle,  teams,  farm  machinery. 
Write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

STUART  G.  CHRISTIAN 

Trustee  in  Bankruptcy  Richmond,  Va. 


Legal  Questions 


Heirs  Title  in  Real  Estate 

A.  C.  died  five  years  ago.  He  left  a 
will,  willing  all  his  real  and  personal 
property  to  his  son  IT.  C.  His  son  went 
to  court  house  to  have  place  put  in  his 
name.  The  officials  told  him  as  he  was 
the  only  heir  it  was  all  right  now  as  it 
was.  A.  0.  had  a  sister-in-law  who  held 
a  mortgage  of  over  $400  against  the  place. 
She  died  last  January  leaving  a  will, 
willing  all  to  H.  C.  The  sister-in-law 
has  another  nephew.  Could  he  hold  any 
share  after  it  was  willed  to  H.  C.?  How 
could  H.  C.  get  a  clear  title  to  the  place 
so  he  could  sell  it  if  he  desired? 

New  York.  H.  J.  c. 

If  the  will  of  A.  C.  was  probated  the 
title  to  the  real  property  passed  to  H.  C. 
The  will  should  be  recorded  in  the  county 
clerk’s  office  the  same  as  a  deed.  The 
executor  of  the  will  of  A.  should  dis¬ 
charge  the  mortgage  held  against  H.  C. 
This  will  make  a  clear  title  in  him. 

N.  T. 


Administration  of  Estate 

A  marries,  has  two  children  'boy  and 
girl,  at  time  living  in  York  State.  His 
wife  dies ;  then  A  marries  again  has  no 
children  from  second  marriage;  has  been 
living  in  Pennsylvania  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.  A  died  two  years  ago,  leaves 
his  widow  and  daughter  from  first  wife 
his  son  'being  dead  at  time  .  How  should 
his  property  be  divided  if  there  was  a 
will  should  the  daughter  be  notified? 

How  can  the  daughter  find  out  how  the 
property  was  left,  -  and  the  amount  of 
same?  She  was  told  that  there  had  been 
a  will  drawn  a  little  time  before  he  died, 
and  left  with  a  friend.  This  was  told 
to  the  daughter  by  the  friend  before 
the  father  died.  How  can  I  find  out  con¬ 
cerning  the  property  left  after  A’s  death? 
The  daughter  asked  by  letter  if  father 
did  not  leave  a  will,  but  had  no  reply  to 
the  question,  but  was  sent  a  small  sum 
of  money  once  or  twice  stating  more 
■would  be  sent  soon,  but  widow  did  not 
say  why  she  sent  it.  j.  b.  n. 

Connecticut. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  clerk  of  the 
probate  court  in  the  county  where  A 
died,  he  can  tell  you  whether  or  not  a 
will  has  been  admitted  to  probate,  and 
whether  or  not  letters  af  administration 
have  been  granted.  n.  t. 


Damage  from  Surface  Drainage 

A  road  which  bounds  my  farm  on  the 
north  side  formerly  had  sluices  which  al¬ 
lowed  the  water  to  drain  naturally  to  the 
north  and  away  from  my  farm.  These 
sluices  have  become  useless,  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  Spring  backs  up  and  damages 
my  land,  and  also  washes  out  the  road¬ 
bed.  Ran  I  compel  the  town  to  build  new 
sluices?  Ran  the  landowner  on  the  north 
side  of  the  ro°d  be  compelled  to  remove 
obstructions  to  the  former  watercourse, 
or  is  it  the  duty  of  the  town  to  provide 
an  outlet?  How  shall  I  proceed?  If 
sluices  are  not  repaired  what  action 
have  I?  A.  H,  p. 

New  York. 

In  the  case  of  Winehell  against  the 
town  of  Ramillus,  the  court  held  that  the 
commissioner  of  highways  of  a  town  does 
not  owe  a  private  owner  the  duty  of 
providing  a  channel  for  the  drainage  of 
surface  water,  and  his  failure  to  remove 
rubbish  from  a  sluice  does  not  constitute 
actionable  negligence. 

The  common  law  theory  was  and  is 
that  surface  water  .s  a  common  enemy 
and  that  a  municipal  corporation  is  not 
under  any  duty  to  construct  drains  or 
ditches  to  carry  off  surface  water.  If  a 
municipal  corporation  is  under  no  ob¬ 
ligation  to  construct  a  drain  or  ditch,  it 
plainly  is  not  undtr  any  obligation  to 
keep  it  under  repair.  Of  course  the  land- 
owner  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  is 
under  no  obligation  to  keep  the  sluice  in 
repair. 

Perhaps  if  you  would  see  the  town  su¬ 
perintendent  and  talk  the  matter  over 
very  friendly  with  him  you  and  he  could 
arrive  at  some  solution.  He  would  have 
a  right  to  construct  a  ditch  which  would 
discharge  surface  water  on  your  land  if 
he  desired  to.  n.  t. 


Tax  Sale  of  Mortgaged  Property 

I  hold  a  second  mortgage  on  a  house 
and  lot.  and  a  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tion  holds  the  first  mortgage.  The  place 
is  advertised  to  be  sold  for  taxes.  I  do 
not  know  what  to  do  to  protect  my  in¬ 
terests.  Will  you  inform  me?  C.  e.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

You  have  a  right  to  redeem  the  prop¬ 
erty  from  unpaid  taxes  and  add  these  to 
the  amount  of  your  mortgage.  We  would 
suggest  that  you  see  the  loan  association 
which  holds  the  first  mortgage  and  talk 
the  matter  over  with  them.  N.  T. 


Do  It  Right 

and  Be  Done  With  It  — 


What  buildings  are  you  going  to  roof  this  Fall  —  your  barn, 
chicken  house,  implement  shed  ?  No  matter  what  the  job  is,  do  it 
right.  You  know  it  doesn’t  pay  to  lay  make-shift  roofings.  Put 
down  a  roof  that  will  give  lasting,  weathertight  protection  to  your 
buildings — a  roof  of  Barrett  Everlastic  Smooth-Surfaced  Roll 
Roofing. 

Thousands  of  American  farmers  know  the  lasting  strength  of  thi* 
sturdy  roofing — have  found  that  it  pays  to  be  sure  that  the  Barrett 
Label  is  on  theroofing  they  buy.  For  this  label  has  a  definite  meaning. 

It  stands  for  the  more  than  70  inspections  that  Barrett  Smooth- 
Surfaced  Roofing  must  pass  before  it  leaves  a  Barrett  factory.  In¬ 
spections  to  make  sure  that  the  tough,  heavy  felt  base  is  free  from 
the  tiniest  flaw.  Inspections  by  Barrett  Chemists  to  see  that  the 
everlasting  waterproofing  compound  with  which  the  felt  is  impreg¬ 
nated,  and  then  heavily  coated,  is  up  to  the  Barrett  Standard — con¬ 
stant  inspections  of  every  detail  of  the  manufacturing  process. 

The  result  is  a  roofing  that  you  can  lay  and  forget.  Fire-resistant, 
easy  and  economical  to  lay,  it  is  giving  enduring,  weather-tight 
protection  to  thousands  of  farm  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Pay  a  visit  to  the  nearest  Barrett  dealer,  a  man  you  can  depend 
on  for  sound  knowledge  of  roofing.  Ask  him  to  show  you  Barrett 
Smooth-Surfaced  Roofing.  Meanwhile,  write  for  the  “  Barrett 
Handbook  for  Home-Owners  and  the  Farmer,”  a  manual  of  money¬ 
saving  information  about  Barrett  Products.  A  post  card  brings  it 
by  return  mail. 

ROOFINGS 

Your  Cnoice  of  Six  Styles 


Everlastic  Giant  Shingles', 

These  “Giants”  for  wear 
and  service  are  handsome 
enough  for  the  expensive 
home,  economical  enough 
for  small  farm  house  or  cot¬ 
tage.  Their  weather  side  is 
mineral-surfaced  in  beautiful 
shades  of  red,  green,  or 
blue-black.  This  fadeless 
mineral  surface  resists  fire 
and  never  needs  painting. 
Their  base  is  extra  heavy 
roofing-felt  thoroughly  water¬ 
proofed.  Because  of  this  ex¬ 
tra  thick,  extra-rigid  base, 
these  shingles  can  be  laid 
right  over  the  old  roof — a 
big  saving  on  reroofing  jobs. 
Size  8  x  12J4  inches.  Are 
laid  easily  and  without 
waste. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Mineral-surfaced  in  red, 
green,  or  blue-black.  Base 


of  best  grade  roofing-felt. 
These  shingles  are  staunchly 
weatherproof,  fire  -  resisting 
and  need  no  painting.  Size 
8  x  12J4  inches. 

Everlastic 

Smooth-Surfaced  Roofing 

The  most  popular  of  plain¬ 
surfaced  roll  roofings.  Made 
of  best  grade  roofing-felt, 
thoroughly  saturated  with 
high-grade  waterproofing  ma¬ 
terial.  Under  surface  is 
protected  by  rot-proof  seal- 
back.  Tough,  pliable,  elas¬ 
tic,  durable,  and  low  in  price. 
Easy  to  lay.  Nails  and  ce¬ 
ment  in  each  roll. 

Everlastic 

Mineral-Surfaced  Roofing 

A  beautiful  and  enduring 
roll  roofing.  Mineral-sur¬ 
faced  in  red,  green,  or  blue- 
black.  Has  rot-proof  seal- 


back.  Nails  and  cement  in 
each  roll.  Very  popular  for 
bungalows,  cottages,  garages 
and  all  farm  buildings. 

Everlastic  Multi- Shingles 

Four  shingles  to  a  strip. 
Mineral  -  surfaced  in  red, 
green,  or  blue-black.  Two 
sizes — 10  inches  and  12l/i 
inches  deep,  both  32  inches 
long.  The  12k2-inch  Multi- 
Shingle,  laid  4  inches  to  the 
weather,  gives  three-ply  roof 
— the  10-inch  gives  two-ply 
roof. 

Everlastic 

Octagonal  Strip  Shingles 

The  latest  in  strip  shin¬ 
gles.  Mineral-surfaced  in 
red,  green,  or  blue-black.  Af¬ 
ford  novel  designs  by  inter¬ 
changing  red  strips  with 
green,  or  red  strips  with 
blue-black. 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us 


40  Rector  Street  New  York  City 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  limited,  2021  St.  Hubert  St.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 
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GIVE  HER  A  CHANCE 

Nowadays  it  isn’t  necessary  for  the  house¬ 
wife  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  cleaning  up  coal 
dust  and  ashes  in  the  sitting  room  around 
the  stove.  With  a 


Moncrief  Pipeless  Furnace 


in  the  basement,  along  with  the  coal  and 
ashes,  she  has  a  chance  to  enjoy  herself. 

The  whole  family  will  enjoy  the  uniform, 
humidified  heat  that  circulates  throughout 
the  home. 

Moncrief  Pipeless  Furnaces  are  reasonable 
in  cost  and  save  fuel.  Write  today  for  catalog. 

No  cold  drafty  floors  in  cold  windy 
weather  with  a  Moncrief  Pipeless  Furnace . 


EASTERN  DISTRIBUTORS: 

E.  L.  GARNER 

1 77  23rd  Street,  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.,  N.Y 

F.  H.  HANLON 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

THE  HENRY  FURNACE  AND  FOUNDRY  CO. 
825-29  Long  Ave.,  N,  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

MONCRIEF 

PIPELESS 

FURNACE 


Speeds  up  Your 
Fordson  Belt  Jobs! 


BUILT  honestly,  like  Fordson  itself,  and 
sold  only  by  authorized  Fordson  dealers, 
the  Smith  Unit  Pulley  Clutch  gives  you 
Fordson  belt  power  instantly,  at  a  lever’s  touch! 


Back  your  Fordson  right  into  the  belt — on  its 
own  power.  No  shoving  about  by  hand.  Let  the 
motor  run — then,  when  you’re  all  set,  flick 
the  lever  and  your  machinery  hums. 


Ask  your  Fordson  dealer 
about  this  sturdy  little  time 
and  labor  saver  that  keeps 
your  Fordson  working.  If 
he  has  none  to  show  you, 
write  us,  mentioning  his 
name.  We’ll  send  you  book¬ 
let  describing  Smith  Unit  in 
detail  (no  obligation  at  all). 
We’ll  deliver  a  Smith  Unit 
if  you  wish  it,  through 
your  Fordson  dealer. 


Just  a  simple,  patented  sliding  clutch,  mount¬ 
ed  on  special,  laminated,  high-friction-surface 
pulley.  Ball  bearings  (same  as  Fordson’s).  Can’t 
throw  oil.  Doesn’t  change  pulley  speed.  Spiral 
bevel  gear,  always  in  mesh,  protects  tractor. 

DALLMANN  MACHINE  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  6  Winnebago  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SMITH 
TJNITl 


PULLEY- 
CLUTCH 

GjvFordsons 


A  Popular  Book  of  Reminiscences 


During  the  past  few  years  there  have 
appeared  many  booksi  which  may  be 
called  personal  histories  or  biographies. 
Some  man  who  has  seen  much  of  life  and 
who  has  played  something  of  a  part  in 
history  feels  that  he  must  leave  some 
printed  record  behind  him.  So  he  gives 
a  sketchy  account  of  great  men  whom 
he  has  known  and  of  large  enterprises 
that  he  has  helped  carry  through.  Some 
of  these  books  give  the  personal  side  of 
history  in  a  way  that  makes  great  na¬ 
tional  events  doubly  interesting.  Such  a 
book  is  “The  First  Million  the  Hardest,” 
by  A.  B.  Farquhar — a  well-known  manu¬ 
facturer  of  agricultural  implements.  The 
book  is  a  little  tiresome  at  times  and  the 
author  repeats  too  much,  but  it  ought  to 
be  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
great  Americans  who  controlled  the  coun¬ 
try  during  the  Civil  War  and  for  40 
years  after  it. 

Mr.  Farquhar  at  20  came  to  New 
York  simply  to  ask  the  leading  men  of 
that  time  how  to  make  a  million  dollars. 
He  must  have  had  fully  100  per  cent  of 
what  in  modern  slang  we  call  “nerve” 
for  he  found  his  way  to  such  men  as 
William  B.  Astor,  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett  and  A.  T.  Stewart.  Mr.  Astor  told 
him  he  did  not  know.  The  original  Astor, 
his  father,  had  bought  land  in  New  York 
City  for  almost  nothing,  had  streets  and 
improvements  added  and  then  rented  at 
fabulous  prices.  About  all  the  Astors 
have  done  since  that  day  is  to  collect  rent 
— which  cannot  be  called  making  money. 
About  all  these  great  men  told  him  was 
to  take  care  of  his  character,  always 
keep  a  promise,  and  never  speculate.  One 
big  man  told  him  that  credit  was  what 
made  money,  and  “if  you  always  pay 
your  bills  exactly  on  the  day  they  are 
due  nobody  will  know  but  that  you  are 
worth  a  million.”  While  he  was  talking 
to  A.  T.  Stewart  the  great  merchant  saw 
a  man  sweeping  the  floor.  A  few  rags 
were  being  wasted  and  Stewart  stopped 
and  shouted  out  a  reprimand  for  this 
waste — so  that  everyone  could  hear  it. 

Alexander  II.  Stephens  was  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
after  the  war  Farquhar  heard  him  make 
a  speech  in  favor  of  better  feeling  be¬ 
tween  North  and  South.  A  big  man  in 
the  audience  interrupted  Stevens: 

“Stop  that,  you  Yankee — I  could  eat 
you  up !” 

Stephens  came  promptly  back  with  his 
answer : 

“If  you  did  eat  me  you  would  have 
more  brains  in  your  belly  than  you  ever 
had  in  your  head.” 

Farquhar  was  in  a  Washington  bank 
when  Daniel  Webster  tried  to  borrow 
$100  on  his  personal  note.  He  was  told 
that  the  bank  must  have  endorsed  notes. 
Webster  came  back  with  a  note  for  $200 
endorsed  by  another  Senator  with  an 
even  worse  reputation  for  paying  bills. 
He  was  to  give  the  other  man  $100  for 
his  endorsement.  The  note  was  never 
paid.  The  bank  regarded  it  merely  as  a 
curiosity.  At  one  time  Webster  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  argue  a  case  before  a  jury.  He 
came  into  court  so  badly  in  liquor  that  he 
did  not  properly  know  what  he  was  do¬ 
ing.  He  got  up  and  made  a  -wonderful 
argument  for  the  other  side.  Then  he 
finally  remembered  and  began  again. 
“Gentlemen  of  the  jury  I  have  given  you 
the  full  case  of  my  opponent — now  I  will 
proceed  to  prove  that  there  is  nothing  to 
it” — and  he  upset  all  he  had  said  before! 
The  book  is  full  of  little  personal  notes 
on  public  men  such  as  we  rarely  find  in 
standard  histories. 

Speaking  of  Southern  hospitality  be¬ 
fore  the  war  Farquhar  tells  of  riding  up 
to  a  Southern  mansion  late  at  night  after 
all  had  retired  except  the  slaves.  They 
took  his  horse  and  told  him  to  go  to  the 
house,  find  any  unoccupied  room  and 
sleep  in  it.  He  did  and  in  the  morning 
found  himself  completely  at  home  with 
the  family. 

During  the  panic  of  1873  there  was  a 
run  on  the  business  house  at  York,  Pa., 
where  farmers  had  left  their  money.  The 
merchants  stood  calmly  up  to  their  work 
and  slowly  cashed  every  account  in  gold 
and  paper.  Back  of  them  stood  a  great 
open  sack  from  which  bright  coins  flowed 


like  water  from  a  fountain.  The  men 
who  came  to  demand  their  money  saw 
this  vast  pile  of  what  they  thought  was 
gold  and  were  satisfied.  The  “run” 
stopped.  People  came  back  with  their 
money.  After  it  was  all  over  the  mer¬ 
chant  presented  Farquhar  with  one  of 
the  coins.  It  was  a  bright,  new  shining 
penny !  There  was  no  gold  in  the  bag. 
The  pennies  looked  like  gold  at  a  little 
distance  and  the  psychological  effect  was 
what  stopped  the  run. 

Farquhar  was  a  personal  friend  of 
General  Grant.  A  Southern  soldier  who 
surrendered  with  Lee  got  into  trouble 
and  induced  Farquhar  to  take  him  to 
see  the  President.  It  seems  that  at 
Lee’s  surrender  this  man  had  been 
mounted  on  a  horse  with  a  white  patch 
on  the  side  of  his  head.  When  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  it,  Grant  remembered 
the  horse  and  through  him  the  man. 

Farquhar  tells  of  one  of  his  first  work¬ 
men — an  anarchist,  something  rare  in 
those  days.  This  man  was  very  bitter 
against  landlords.  He  wanted  to  shoot 
them.  The  boss  finally  told  him  joking¬ 
ly  one  day : 

‘Why  don’t  you  buy  your  house  in¬ 
stead  of  shooting  the  landlord?” 

“How  can  I  buy  a  house?” 

“You  are  getting  good  wages.  I  will 
buy  the  house  for  you  and  take  $4  out  of 
your  weekly  wages  until  it  is  paid.” 

The  man  came  back  with  his  wife  and 
said  they  had  decided  to  buy  the  house, 
but  since  they  had  no  children  they  would 
give  up  $10  a  week  instead  of  $4.  They 
paid  for  the  house  and  a  little  later  had 
a  chance  to  buy  the  house  next  door  in 
much  the  same  way.  He  became  a  land¬ 
lord  himself,  and  it  changed  his  entire  at¬ 
titude  toward  life. 

Mr.  Farquhar  tells  a  story  of  President 
Grover  Cleveland  that  will  be  new  to 
many.  He  was  visiting  the  President  one 
Sunday  afternoon  when  some  members  of 
Congress  called.  They  told  him  Congress 
had  about  decided  to  declare  war  against 
-Spain  over  the  Cuban  question.  Cleve¬ 
land  answered : 

“There  will  be  no  war  with  Spain  over 
Cuba  while  I  am  President.” 

One  Congressman  told  the  President  that 
he  seemed  to  forget  that  the  constitution 
gave  Congress  the  right  to  declare  war. 

“Yes,  but  it  also  makes  me  commander- 
in-chief,”  said  Cleveland,  “and  I  will  not 
mobolize  the  army.  I  know  that  we  can 
buy  the  island  of  'Cuba  for  $150,000,000.” 

That  was  about  the  way  Cleveland 
acted.  None  seemed  to  bluff  him.  No 
wonder  he  once  said  that  he  “had  Con¬ 
gress  on  his  hands.” 


Be  Sure  of  Your  Facts 

People  sometimes  get  things  mixed  up 
in  their  observation  of  plants  or  animal 
life.  We  learn  of  a  case  out  West  where 
a  man  said  that  he  would  never  keep  his 
bees  in  the  cabbage  bed  any  more,  because 
he  knew  that  the  cabbage  worms  were 
eating  up  his  combs.  Of  course  that 
could  not  be  possible,  but  this  man  saw 
that  his  combs  were  being  destroyed  and 
his  eyes  fell  upon  cabbage  worms,  there¬ 
fore  he  put  two  and  two  together  and 
made  five.  We  have  told  before  now  of 
a  case  which  came  to  our  attention  a 
few  years  ago.  Some  reader  telegraphed 
us  that  he  was  sending  a  package  for  ex¬ 
amination  and  wanted  an  immediate  ans¬ 
wer.  The  package  promptly  came,  and 
on  opening  it  we  found  a  strawberry 
plant ;  the  roots  had  evidently  been  eaten 
off  by  the  common  white  grub,  and  the 
package  contained  two  specimens  of  the 
ordinary  croton  or  water  bug.  This  man 
had  noticed  the  dying  plant  and  had 
pulled  it  up  to  find  the  roots  gone.  He 
saw  those  two  bugs  running,  as  he 
thought,  away  from  the  plant,  and  imme¬ 
diately  assumed  that  they  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  trouble.  We  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  convince  him  that  he  had 
mixed  up  his  evidence.  It  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  water  bug  to  chew  off  the 
roots  of  strawberries  as  the  white  grub 
has  done.  This  man  refused  to  believe 
our  statements,  and  probably  felt  that  we 
were  trying  to  deceive  him.  In  years  past 
it  is  probable  that  men  have  been  bung 
on  just  about  the  same  kind  of  evidence. 
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The  Rapid  Transit  System  for 
Dairy  Farmers  and  Creameries 


JJ^AIRY  produce  may  spoil  when 
transportation  hesitates.  Fleet- 
ness  and  get-there  sureness  are  vitally 
necessary  factors  in  the  vehicle  when 
quickly  perishable  produce  is  the  load. 

The  fast  traveling  Speed  Wagon 
means  cheaper  haulage  for  the  dairy 
farmer,  whether  the  destination  be 
city  market,  creamery  or  milk  train. 

Operated  by  the  creamery,  the 
Speed  Wagon  lowers  the  cost  of  col¬ 
lecting  milk  from  the  farms,  and  gains 
a  considerable  saving  of  time. 

Relatively  light  chassis  weight,  care¬ 
ful  balancing  of  weight  over  wheels, 
and  pneumatic  tires  give  the  Speed 


Wagon  ideal  traction  and  roadability 
for  the  rural  routes. 

Certainty  of  performance,  and  en¬ 
durance  qualities  for  a  quarter-million 
(or  more)  miles  of  service  are  built  in, 
because  of: 

— Inner-frame  anchoring  of  power 
units 

— Thirteen-plate  clutch 
— Amidship  mounted  transmission 
— Super-powerful  brakes 
— Vital  parts  50%  oversize. 

The  sum  total  is  ECONOMY.  On 
the  basis  of  lasting  economy,  the  Speed 
Wagon  is  the  lowest  priced  commercial 
car  in  the  world! 


Designed  and  manufactured  in  the  big  Reo  Shops, — not  assembled!  Chassis  $1185 
at  Lansing,  plus  tax.  Capacity  500  to  2500  pounds.  Nearly  100,000  in  operation. 
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Simply  this:  Tires  that  do  a 
farmer’s  work  at  the  least  ulti¬ 
mate  cost;  tires  that  meet  the 
road  conditions  he  must  meet; 
tires  that  will  take  him  back 
and  forth  between  his  farm 
and  town. 

Silvertowns  meet  his  test. 

Stop,  and  think  it  over.  The 
first  tire  had  to  meet  road  con¬ 
ditions  now  found  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Goodrich,  the  pioneer  tire 
maker,  couldn’t  choose  the 
roads  for  its  tires  any  more  than 
a  farmer  can  choose  his.  So 
Goodrich  built  tires  to  meet 
them. 

Your  dealer  sells  Silvertowns, 
Goodrich  ”55”  Clincher  Fab¬ 
rics,  and  Goodrich  inner  tubes. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1870 


Silvertown  Cord 

“  <3B&st>  in  the  Long  Run? 

IN  ALL  SIZES  FROM  30X314  UP 


Organized  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE. — 7  Pe  '  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  pn  ved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri 

A  Remedy  for  Chiggers — Chiggers,  the 
minute  insects  that  attach  themselves  to 
the  shoes  or  trousers  as  you  walk  through 
grass  or  weeds,  and  thence  find  their  way 
to  your  flesh,  into  which  they  burrow, 
producing  a  distracting  itching  and 
smarting,  began  their  irritating  work 
early  and  in  unusually  large  numbers. 
Some  attribute  this  activity  to  the  rainy 
Spring.  A  little  experience  with  the  chig- 
ger  teaches  that  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  arm  against  his  attacks.  I  have  found 
these  measures  good  :  Before  putting  on 
the  shoes  in  the  morning,  sprinkle  in 
them  a  little  sulphur  or  crumbled  tobacco 
leaf ;  rub  the  body  after  the  morning  bath 
from  the  waist  down  with  some  kind  of 
oil,  such  as  eoeanut  or  olive,  and  slightly 
perfumed.  Citronella  or  cedar  oil  dabbed 
on  the  flesh  or  clothing  will  repel.  I  have 
seen  children’s  bodies  peppered  with  the 
red  spots  of  chigger  bites,  and  if  they 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  scratch  their 
affliction  becomes  greater. 

Fruit  Failures. — We  must  grant  now 
that  peaches  throughout  a  large  region 
are  a  failure.  There  is  a  sprinkle  of  them 
on  the  trees  in  favored  localities,  but 
that  is  all.  The  first  bushel  we  could 
collect  sold  for  $4,  and  the  fruit  was  of 
poor  quality.  Apples  were  also  damaged 
by  the  late  freezes,  but  our  orchard  of 
Jefferis  comes  up  with  the  largest  crop  on 
record.  They  begin  ripening  from  July 
15.  Yellow  Transparent,  Duchess,  Har¬ 
vest,  all  bore  good  crops  and  good  apples 
sold  at  $1.50  per  bushel.  For  the  first 
time  in  their  history  here  the  hybrid 
blackberry-dewberries  failed  to  show  a 
wealth  of'bloom  and  were  a  failure.  The 
cold  wave  that  descended  upon  us  one 
warm  Sunday  afternoon  in  late  March 
and  sent  the  mercury  down  to  six  de¬ 
grees,  was  no  doubt  responsible.  The 
main  crop  of  late  blackberries  is  good,  but 
all  the  earlies  were  damaged.  The  rasp¬ 
berry  crop,  just  now  at  its  end,  has  been 
good.  The  Cuthbert  runs  a  week  or  so 
later  than  the  blacks.  The  weakness  of 
all  raspberries  here,  both  red  and  black, 
is  that  the  canes  die  back  during  the 
Winter,  not  from  the  cold,  but  apparently 
from  drying  out.  Gooseberries  were  a 
good  crop  with  some  exceptions.  The 
Oregon  and  Houghton  are  always  at  the 
head  for  yield  and  reliability.  I  was  hop¬ 
ing  great  things  from  the  Poorman,  but 
must  now  reluctantly  pronounce  it  a  fail¬ 
ure  here.  Of  course  this  is  too  far  south 
for  the  gooseberry  or  currant  to  do  its 
best.  A  Dr.  Van  Fleet  hybrid,  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  wild  and  large  English,  may  be 
called  a  success.  It  yields  a  fair  crop  of 
berries  about  as  large  as  Downing,  but  its 
branches  are  stiff  and  well  protected  with 
large  thorns.  Its  most  remarkable  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  mammoth  proportions  to 
which  it  grows.  My  short  row,  grown 
from  cuttings,  I  should  now  estimate  at 
10  ft.  in  height  and  perhaps  12  ft.  wide. 
Grown  as  a  hedge  around  a  field  or  farm, 
it  would  be  far  more  formidable  than  a 
barbed  wire  fence. 

The  Virtues  of  Vetch. — Last  Sum¬ 
mer,  in  August,  in  the  hottest  and  driest 
weather,  I  scattered  vetch  seed  on  a  steep 
bank  about  25  ft.  high.  There  was  al¬ 
ready  a  growth  of  various  grasses  and 
weeds  and  the  soil  was  hard  as  rock.  This 
Spring  that  unlovely  bank  was  clothed  in 
a  thick  mantle  of  green  vetch  that  later 
covered  itself  with  blue  flowers,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  sight.  And  yet  this  valuable  legume 
that  makes  .a  splendid  hay  or  pasture  or 
soil  enrieher,  is  practically  unknown  in 
this  county  and  probably  in  many  other 
parts  of  this  and  other  States.  It  is  not 
even  necessary  to  cover  the  seed.  Merely 
dropping  it  on  the  hard  ground  is  enough. 
It  will  also  reseed  itself  and  act  the  part 
of  a  perennial  for  an  unlimited  time.  I 
have  seen  it  go  through  a  farm  fence  and 
bravely  start  across  an  abandoned  field  to 
redeem  it  from  its  poverty  and  hide  its 
sprouts,  its  weeds  and  oases  of  tough 
grass  under  its  own  luxuriant  carpet  of 
tendril-like  growth.  Why  not  scatter 
vetch  seed  over  thousands  of  gullied  fields 
and  waste  lands  that  are  producing  noth¬ 
ing  and  let  this  most  generous  of  plants, 
without  aid  from  man,  clothe  them  year 
after  year,  covering  up  their  naked  ugli¬ 


ness,  checking  destructive  erosion  and  ac¬ 
cumulating  a  mulch  of  vegetable  matter 
through  the  decay  of  its  annual  growth, 
as  well  as  filling  the  soil  with  air-gath¬ 
ered  nitrogen?  Here  is  a  legume  that  in 
some  respects  is  superior  to  Alfalfa  in  its 
value  to  the  farmer.  Why  should  not  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  county  farm 
agents  start  a  campaign  to  introduce  and 
popularize  it?  I  have  not  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  inoculate  the  soil. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Growing  Pansies  and  Pinks 

I  am  interested  in  growing  pansies  and 
hardy  pinks.  When  should  they  be  sown, 
and  when  transplanted?  c.  D.  j. 

Pansy  seed  may  be  sown  indoors  in 
February  or  March,  in  the  open  ground 
in  April  or  May,  or  in  open  beds  from 
the  second  week  in  July  to  the  latter  part 
of  August.  These  Summer-sown  plants 
are  wintered  over  and  provide  early 
blooming  plants  for  the  following  season. 
Soil  for  pansies  should  be  well  cultivated, 
fine  and  friable.  Ground  that  was  well 
manured  for  a  previous  crop,  or  that  has 
been  well  enriched  with  old  rotted  cow 
manure  is  desirable.  Sow  the  seed  in 
drills  3  in.  apart,  covering  only  about 
one-sixteenth  inch.  The  soil  should  be 
moistened,  and  germination  will  be  has¬ 
tened  by  covering  the  row's  with  sacking 
or  newspapers.  The  August  sown  beds 
may  be  wmtered  fiirough  the  sacking,  so 
that  the  tiny  seedlings  are  not  dried  our. 
In  very  hot,  dry  weather  shading  is  an 
advantage.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  can 
be  pricked  out  they  should  be  transplanted 
to  a  distance  of  7  in.  to  9  in.  apart,  and 
given  clean  cultivation.  Summer  plants 
can  be  carried  over  Winter,  with  no  other 
protection  than  a  mulch,  put  on  after  the 
ground  is  frozen,  but  many  plants  are 
carried  over  commercially  in  cold  frames, 
so  as  to  have  them  in  bloom  or  bud  for 
early  sales. 

Seed  sowrn  in  April  or  May  will  give 
plants  blooming  the  end  of  June,  when 
the  early  blooming  plants  are  over.  If 
transplanted  the  first  time  into  the  place 
where  they  are  to  remain,  larger  flowers 
are  obtained  than  if  they  are  moved 
again ;  further  disturbance  of  the  roots 
lessens  the  size  of  the  flowers.  When  left 
in  open  beds  during  the  Winter  the  loca¬ 
tion  should  be  well  drained ;  a  place 
w'here  water  will  stand  at  the  roots,  or 
where  ice  will  form  over  the  plants,  is 
very  detrimental. 

Hardy  pinks  may  be  sowTn  indoors  in 
February  or  March,  or  in  the  open  gar¬ 
den  as  soon  as  frost  is  gone,  thinning 
them  out  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  han¬ 
dle.  They  can  also  be  sown  later,  like 
the  pansies,  if  the  weather  is  not  too 
dry,  and  canned  over  Winter  with  a  cov¬ 
ering  of  mulch.  They  like  a  light  soil 
enriched  with  old  manure,  and  an  open, 
sunny  situation. 


Sweet  Clover  a  Blessing  in  Disguise 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you  much 
information  a,bout  Sweet  clover,  as  it  is 
not  grown  to  any  extent  for  any  purpose 
in  this  immediate  locality.  This  south¬ 
western  corner  of  North  Dakota  was 
virgin  prairie  16  or  17  years  ago,  and 
opened  for  homesteading  about  that  time. 
My  people  came  here  from  Wisconsin  in 
1909.  The  prairie  sod  was  turned  over 
and  sown  first  to  flax,  then  to  wheat  and 
oats.  These  last  years  people  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  milk  cows  and  grow  the  grains 
to  feed  them,  supplementing  the  prairie 
hay  with  millet.  We  need  a  drought- 
resisting  perennial  grass  that  will  make 
good  hay  for  both  horses  and  cattle. 
Alfalfa  is  being  tried.  My  husband 
sow'ed  a  small  patch  of  Sweet  clover  in  a 
hog  lot.  It  grew  just  fine  (is  certainly 
drought-resistant)  but  the  hogs  did  not 
seem  to  like  it  very  well,  and  it  grew  up 
and  went  to  seed  and  spread  even  to  ad¬ 
joining  sod.  We  thought  it  almost  a 
nuisance.  mre.  e.  s. 

Paradise,  N.  D. 

Very  likely  you  will  find  that  Sweet- 
clover  is  an  angel  in  disguise  that  has 
entered  Paradise.  In  many  sections  the 
Sweet  clover  is  regarded  as  a  weed  until 
it  proved  its  value  as  a  pasture  and 
manurial  crop.  As  your  section  grows 
older  it  will  need  a  crop  that  can  grow 
in  a  dry  time  and  add  organic  matter 
and  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  Sweet  clover 
will  do  all  of  that. 
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cMade  only 
of  wheat 
and  barley 
scientifically 
baked  20 

hours  — 

Supplies 
Vitamin-B 
and  mineral 
elements . 

How  can 

»* 

GrapeNuts 

be  other  than 
a  wonderfully 
appetizing, 
healthful 
food  ? 

“Q) hcvcs  #  Reason 


A  Full  Year’s  Wear 
Guaranteed 

THOUSANDS  get  two  and  three 
years’  wear  from  a  single  pair  of 


SUSPEJVDE1& 

No  rubber  to  rot.  Phosphor  Bronze  Springs/ 

Erovide  the  comfortable,  “never-die”  stretch.^ 
lip-loop  back  provides  freedom  of  movement}- 
without  strain  on  buttons  or  garments.  n 

Suspenders,  '75 c;  Garters,  50c;/ 
Hose  Supporters,  25c;  Corset  Sew-~ 
Ons,  25c ;  Hose  Supporter  Harness, 
50c. 

40,000  dealers 
sell  Nu-Ways. 

If  yours  can’t 
supply  you 
we’ll  fill  your 
order  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price 
and  dealer’s 
name. 


jr 


Bl 


’  A  Full  Years  Wear  Guaranteed  in  Every  Pair"  | 


c^h'ec/t  Suspender  Co. 


ON 

FURNACES, 
STOVES and RANGES 

Let  me  show  you 
now  to  save  $40  to  $200 
on  the  finest  quality  pipe 
or  pipeless  furnace  ever 
made.  Sold  direct  to  you  at 
Factory  prices— $59.95  and  up 
Easy  to  install.  Easy  payments. 
Quick  shipments.  Safe  delivery. 

360  days'  approval  teat.  More 
than  500,000  pleased  customers. 

Mail  a  postal  or  letter 
today — get  my  new  Fac- 
tory-to-Family  Bargain 
Book — FREE. 

W.  S.  Dewing 
“The  Direct-lo-You  Man” 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE 
COMPANY 
1S8  W.  Rochester  Are. 
Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 


•a  Kalanvazoe 

Direct  to  You" 


Handling  Apple  Seeds 

I  am  in  a  position  to  save  a  quantity 
of  apple  seeds  and  understand  there  is  a 
market  for  them,  hut  I  do  not  know  how 
to  handle  them.  Could  you  give  me  in¬ 
formation  how  to  handle  apple  seeds  on 
a  commercial  basis  after  the  seeds  are 
freed  from  the  apple?  x.  z.  M. 

Following  are  the  directions  given  by 
a  Kansas  nursery  for  treating  apple 
seed:  “In  treating  small  lots  of  apple 
seeds  the  best  method  would  be  to  soak 
the  seed  a  little  for  three  or  four  days 
in  cool  water.  Let  air  for  an  hour  or 
two  each  day,  and  then  pack  in  damp 
sand  and  keep  moist  and  cool.  If  you 
want  to  hold  them  'for  some  time  before 
planting  freeze  them  in  the  sand  and 
place  in  ice,  or  pack  ice  around  them. 
In  treating  large  lots,  we  soak  the  seed 
several  days,  then  place  in  icehouse  be¬ 
tween  layers  of  ice  and  with  ice  around 
the  outside.  Do  not  place  seed  in  cold 
storage  where  it  freezes  up  solid,  as  this 
will  stop  the  treatment  of  the  seed.” 

IWe  have  found  that  apple  seeds  will 
germinate  perfectly  if  kept  at  a  cool 
temperature  under  moist  conditions  for 
6  to  10  weeks.  In  fact,  apple  seeds  will 
complete  their  after-ripening  processes 
necessary  to  germination,  if  kept  in  the 
ice  compartment  of  an  ice  box.  We  have 
had  success  where  wre  have  held  our  seeds 
dry  until  about  two  months  before  we 
desired  to  plant  them  out,  and  then  wet 
them  down  and  stored  them  in  a  cold 
place — such  as  an  ice-house — until  plant¬ 
ing  time.  h.  b.  t. 


Cane-blight  of  Raspberries 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  black 
raspberry  bushes?  They  were  set  out  a 
year  ago,  and  are  loaded  with  berries ; 
some  of  the  bushes  are  dying.  The  stalks 
turn  dark  and  dry  up  and  die.  They  have 
never  been  sprayed.  Do  the  black  rasp¬ 
berries  require  much  fertilizer?  Some 
say  that  putting  on  manure  wll  cause 
them  to  become  scabby.  M.  c. 

The  cane-blight  of  raspberries  is  a  dis¬ 
ease  the  symptoms  of  which  closely  par¬ 
allel  the  description  you  have  given.  The 
foliage  suddenly  wilts  and  dies.  On  the 
black  raspberries  the  disease  frequently 
affects  but  one  side  of  the  cane,  causing 
brownish  areas  which  become  brittle.  The 
fungus  which  causes  the  disease  is  not 
well  understood,  but  ordinarily  planta¬ 
tions  will  recover  from  attacks.  It  is 
well  to  destroy  all  old  diseased  canes, 
and  to  look  over  wild  plants  for  a  possi¬ 
ble  source  of  infection. 

Raspberries  may  be  fertilized  sparingly 
with  manure  or  commercial  fertilizers. 
They  do  not  require  as  much,  however,  as 
some  other  fruits.  If  they  are  too  heav¬ 
ily  fertilized  they  may  go  into  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  an  immature  condition,  and  severe 
Winter  injury  may  result.  You  should 
try  out  different  amounts  of  material, 
and  satisfy  yourself  of  the  amount  needed 
before  applying  too  much.  ir.  b.  t. 


Two  Years  With  the  Dehydrater 

Last  year  we  used  a  12-tray  dehydrater 
— putting  up  Grimes  Golden  and  Talman 
Sweet  apples  and  Flemish  Beauty  pears, 
which  had  a  delicious  flavor.  We  also 
had  Golden  Buttercup  sweet  corn,  which 
was  prime  when  used  in  the  Winter.  We 
find  that  it  makes  fine  powdered  sage, 
spinach  or  other  greens  that  we  need  in 
the  Winter.  We  dehydrated  tomatoes, 
and  although  I  cannot  say  that  I  go  wild 
over  them  they  are  far  better  than  none. 
This  year  we  added  strawberries  which 
are  very  good,  and  seven  kinds  of  cher¬ 
ries,  which  are  a  practical  substitute  for 
raisins  in  puddings,  fruit  bread  and  cakes. 

This  being  somewhat  of  a  fruit  coun¬ 
try  I  attempted  to  get  the  Fruit  Belt,  a 
magazine  here,  to  interest  people  about 
the  dehydrater,  as  they  are  in  Oregon, 
but  was  not  successful.  Dehydrated 
products  from  Oregon  are  sold  in  high- 
class  groceries  here,  hut  none  from  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  dried  product  takes  but  a 
tenth  part  of  the  space  of  the  original 
fruit  or  vegetable,  and  can  he  kept  in 
paper  cartons,  and  without  the  use  of 
granulated  sugar,  which  seems  to  have 
such  a  detrimental  influence  on  bones 
and  teeth  in  its  search  for  lime  ex¬ 
tracted  in  the  refining  process. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  deal  out  facts, 
but  to  get  people  to  change,  to  drop  then- 
coddled  beliefs,  based  on  false  doctrine, 
is  another  story.  The  West  is  making 
progress,  possibly  because  the  people  who 
go  there  are  a  set  with  less  fixed  minds, 
who  take  up  new  ideas  more  readily.  At 
any  rate  the  dehydrater  is  a  hit  with  'us, 
any  way  you  may  look  at  it,  and  when  we 
get  that  sprinkler  system  over  the  straw¬ 
berry  bed,  so  it  won’t  shrivel  up  in  our 
extraordinary  drought  this  year,  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  work  the  dehydrater  nights,  to 
keep  up  with  our  desire  to  have  its  prod¬ 
ucts..  EZ  RA  R.  AVERILL. 

Michigan. 


and  Now 


as  the  threshing  machine  makes  every  hour  count ,  so 
does  meat  curing  demand  the  instant  protection  of 

a  salt  that  is  Quick  dissolving! 

CURING  starts  on  the  outside  of  meat  and  works  in.  As 
the  salt  dissolves,  it  penetrates  and  protects  section  after 
section  of  the  meat  from  the  damage  of  germ  attack.  But  to 
thoroughly  penetrate,  the  salt  must  thoroughly  dissolve.  If  the 
tiny  particles  of  salt  cement  together  and  form  a  crust,  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  pickle  from  working  into  the  meat— and  curing  stops. 

Salt  Crust  Proves  the  Difference  in  Salt 


Of  the  three  types  most  commonly  used  for 
farm  purposes,  one  is  Cube  shape.  Like  a 
cube  of  ice  such  salt  is  of  a  hard  and  com¬ 
paratively  non-porous  form,  slow  to  dis¬ 
solve-slow  in  penetration.  The  second 
looks  like  a  crystal  of  glass— flaky  but  hard. 
It,  too,  is  slow  to  dissolve  and  of  low  pene¬ 
trative  value.  The  third  salt  is  a  soft, 
porous  flake— not  unlike  a  snowflake  and 
does  not  lump  like  ordinary  salt.  This  is 
Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt. 


You  cannot  afford  to  risk  saving  the  few 
pennies  difference  in  cost  between  Colonial 
Special  Farmers  Salt  and  the  wrong,  cheap 
salt.  A  70-pound  bag  of  Colonial  Special 
Farmers  Salt  is  as  big  as  a  100-pound  bag 
of  ordinary  salt. 

Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  is  always 
packed  in  a  branded  70-pound  bag.  The 
linenized  material  makes  fine  toweling. 
Send  for  “MeatCuringand  ButterMakingon 
theFarm/’avaluablebookletof  information. 


THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Chicago,  Ill.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


COLONIAL 


SPECIAL 

FARMERS 


SALT 


Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  beats  Block  Salt  for  cattle  feeding.  It  is  pure,  evaporated 
Salt — never  causes  sore  tongues  or  sore  mouths — always  insures  animals  getting  enough. 


NEW  IDEA  Pipeless  and  SUPERIOR  Pipe  Furnaces 
now  heat  thousands  of  .large  and  small  houses.  They  are 
highly  improved,  very  economical  on  fuel  and  extremely 
durable.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Send  for  special  literature. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  110  Whitesboro  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


indigestion 

PS  CENTS  P 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


ELL-ANS 

25$  and  75$  Packages  Everywhere 


Save  $2  pair 

A  sensational  bargain  in  an  all 
leather  work  shoe.  Uppers  are 
double  tanned,  stitched  and 
nailed  heavy  outer  and  inner 
sole.  Guaranteed  water  and 
damp  proof. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  your  size.  Pay 
postman  on  ar¬ 
rival,  plus  a  few 
pennies  for 
postage,  and  we 
will  send  you  a 
pair.  Money 
promptly  re  - 
funded  if  not 
pleased 


Sizes 
5Vz  to  12 


L.  SIMON  CO  ,D.  ot.  A,  829  First  Ave..  New  York 


For  Sale-AAxi>V  MATcmNE  Knitting  Yarns 

GOLF  AND  PLAIN  SOCKS.  W«  also  can  work  you,  wool 
into  yarn.  H.  A.  Bartlett,  Harmony,  Maine 


Save  20  to  35  Per  Cent 

Whether  you  want  a  few  pieces  ot  pipe  or  an  outfit  of  plumbing 
fixtures,  you  can  get  it  from  Smyth-Despard  and  save  money. 

We  sell  direct,  prepay  freight,  guarantee  satisfaction  and  save  you 
20  to  35  per  cent.  We  sell  highest  quality  of  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  fittings,  plumbing  supplies  and  fixtures;  water  systems,  gasoline 
engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits  and  pipeless  heaters. 

Send  today  for  catalog  and  our  low  prices.  See  our  strong, 
straightforward  guarantee.  Learn  how  we  save  you  money  by 
cutting  out  in-between  profits  and  bookkeeping.  Write  today. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  COMPANY 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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“And  /  862,  862  T,  you  fry  and  I'll  eat, 
and  I  can  till  you  I  kept  the  woman 
busy.” 

It  is  strange  how  incidents  of  the  long 
ago  are  called  up  out  of  the  subconscious 
by  common  things  of  everyday  life.  The 
other  morning  one  of  our  girls  stood  over 
the  stove  in  our  little  camp,  frying  pan¬ 
cakes  for  breakfast.  There  were  several 
mouths  watering  for  each  cake,  and  she 
certainly  had  a  busy  job.  The  word  car¬ 
ried  me  back  through  the  years  to  the  big 
kitchen  in  a  Pennsylvania  farmhouse 
where  the  farmer  and  I  were  eating  our 
supper.  He  called  himself  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutchman,  and  he  looked  the  part, 
though  he  would  have  been  offended  if  I 
had  called  him  such  a  name.  Ills  wife 
stood  by  the  hot  stove,  frying  sausage 
for!  us.  It  was  not  considered  the  proper 
thing  in  that  household  for  the  women  to 
sit  at  table  with  the  men. 

“Yes,  sir,”-  said  my  host,  “I  was  lost  in 
the  woods  for  36  hours ;  no  food  nor  sleep 
in  all  that  time.  Finally  I  broke  out 
into  a  clearing  and  there  was  a  house  and 
barn.  I  walked  in  and  sez  to  the  woman, 
‘What  you  got  for  supper?’” 

“  ‘Pancakes  and  sausage,’  sez  she. 

“Well,  I  sez,  sez  I,  ‘You  fry  and  I’ll 
eat,’  and  I  can  tell  you  I  kept  the  woman 
busy.” 

I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  The  tired-look¬ 
ing  woman  by  the  stove  seemed  to  realize 
his  full  capacity  for  such  business,  _  for 
he  proceeded  to  prove  his  statement  right 
there. 

***** 

“I  kept  the  woman  busy  !” 

I  suppose  men  have  made  that  boast 
and  proved  it  ever  since  man  and  woman 
first  started  the  partnership  of  a  home. 
The  woman  has  certainly  been  busy  most 
of  the  years  since  Eve  first  began  house¬ 
keeping.  Jn  most  of  the  homes  that  I 
know  the  woman’s  middle  name  is  busy. 
There  were  10  members  of  our  camp  fam¬ 
ily,  and  we  all  desired  to  emulate  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  my  Pennsylvania  friend.  It  has 
ever  been  that  way.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  was  the  same  with  the  original  pan¬ 
cakes — prepared  centuries  ago  on  these 
rocky  hills.  I  can  imagine  some  Indian 
squaw  preparing  these  original  cakes  for 
her  "brave.”  She  took  a  good  handful  of 
flint  corn  and  put  it  in  the  cavity  of  a 
rock  and  pounded  it  with  a  „ small  stone 
until  it  was  crushed  into  coarse  meal. 
Then  she  swept  it  out  with  a  turkey 
feather  into  a  birchbark  dish.  Of  course 
some  moss  and  dirt  and  chips  of  granite 
went  with  the  cornmeal.  but  what  did 
that  matter?  Man  has  always  eaten  his 
peek  of  dirt,  and  he  never  seriously  re¬ 
belled  about  it  until  these  interfering  sci¬ 
entists  began  to  tell  him  about  “bacteria” 
and  germs.  What  did  man  care  for  such 
things  until  he  knew  they  were  in  his 
food?  As  for  the  chips  of  granite  eaten 
with  these  cakes,  I  have  always  ‘felt  that 
our  stomach  was  originally  something  of 
a  gizzard.  The  squaw  mixed  her  meal 
with  water  and  worked  in  a  little  wood 
ashes,  for  she  had  found  that  this  made 
the  cakes  “rise”  a  little.  Then  she 
found  a  flat  stone  and  heated  it  in  the 
fire,  smeared  on  a  little  bear’s  fat,  poured 
on  her  batter  and  the  cakes  were  frying, 
llow  she  learned  that  the  little  smear  of 
fat  on  that  stone  made  a  hotter  surface 
for  the  cake  I  do  not  know.  Out  in  the 
woods  she  had  buried  a  big  lump  of  bear 
fat  until  it  should  become  rich  and  strong. 
Her  “brave”  had  no  use  for  plates;  he 
took  the  hot  cake  in  one  hand,  rubbed 
the  bear  grease  over  it  with  the  other — 
and  he  “kept  the  woman  busy” — that’s 
all.  Anyway,  “fingers  were  made  before 
forks.” 

***** 

And  now  here  we  come,  a  group  of 
palefaces,  to  the  same  spot,  frying  cakes 
aid  still  acting  up  to  that  old  desire  to 
keep  the  woman  busy.  Time  has  kept 
alive  the  fundamentals,  but  put  on  a  few 
trimmings.  One  generation  has  surren¬ 
dered  the  preparation  of  these  cakes  to 
others.  The  Indian  woman  pounded  the 
corn  herself,  and  saved  the  cost  of  all 
middlemen  service.  A  dozen  middlemen 
stand  between  us  and  the  original  grain. 
Corn  and  wheat  and  barley  and  rice  were 
all  used  in  making  this  “pancake  flour.” 
We  might  trace  them  all  back  to  the  soil 
of  Dakota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Louis¬ 
iana,  and  figure  the  many .  hands  em¬ 
ployed  in  growing  and  carrying  them  to 
some  central  place  where  they  were 
ground  and  mixed.  The  baking  powder 
mixed  with  them  may  have  come  from  the 
wine  barrels  of  France  or  California. 
The  dried  milk  was  originally  produced 
by  cows  wandering  over  the  pastures  of 
New  York.  All  were  mixed  together  by 
machinery,  put  in  packages  and  distrib¬ 
uted  all  over  the  world.  The  original 
pancake  maker  on  this  hill  planted  and 
hoed  and  husked  and  ground  her  own 
corn.  Our  modern  young  -woman  opens 
a  paper  package  which  represents  the 
labor  of  perhaps  150  different  people. 
The  original  “brave”  smeared  his  rancid 
bear  fat  on  his  cake  and  ate  until  his 
body  could  hold  no  more.  Then  he  rolled 
under  a  tree  in  great  contentment.  As 
our  cook  tosses  out  the  hot  cakes  we  may 
use  butter  from  Minnesota,  bacon  fat 
from  Kansas,  syrup  from  Vermont,  or 
molasses  from  Cuba,  or  sugar  from  Utah  ! 
The  years  have  worked  out  all  these  great 
changes,  in  making  or  serving  the  cakes, 


but  we  are  still  fundamentalists  in  our 
great  desire  to  keep  the  woman  busy.  All 
these  things  come  into  mind  as  I  wait  my 
turn  for  the  next  hot  cake  and  glance  out 
at  the  shining  lake.  Is  it  not  probably 
true  that  one  great  reason  for  the  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth  in  this  country  is 
the  fact  that  we  who  live  in  the  country 
have  surrendered  to  others  the  job  of  do¬ 
ing  things  which  our  fathers  and  mothers 
did  at  home?  We  have  given  these  things 
into  other  hands,  and  paid  these  hands 
for  doing  much  that  we  might  do  our¬ 
selves.  It  is  a  long  step  from  the  Indian 
woman  grinding  her  corn  in  a  hole  in  a 
rock  to  our  modern  young  woman  using 
pancake  flour  which  represents  the  labor 
of  150  various  people.  The  Indian  kept 
his  woman'  busy,  as  we  do,  and  probably 
enjoyed  his  pancakes  as  thoroughly  as  we 
do  in  our  "more  elaborate  mixture. 
***** 

The  original  red  woman  worked  with- 


This  Worth  Tire  deserves  the  name. 
It’s  oversize,  heavy  and  dependable. 
Above  all  it  is  positively  guaranteed 
to  deliver  8,000  miles  of  service.  And 
you  “see  before  you  pay.” 


out  reward,  except  it  may  be  an  occa¬ 
sional  grunt  of  approval  from  her  man. 
Her  work  has  now  been  taken  up  by 
countless  middlemen,  until  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  for  every  farmer  or  producer 
there  are  nearly  two  people  who  make  over 
and  handle  and  serve  the  tilings  which 
the  farmer  produces.  The  Indian  woman, 
as  I  have  said,  got  as  her  reward  an  oc¬ 
casional  grunt  of  approval  when  the  cakes 
were  well  cooked  or  the  bear  grease  was 
particularly  strong.  The  modern  middle¬ 
men  who  have  taken  her  place  in  manu¬ 
facturing  food  and  other  necessities  de¬ 
mand  full  pay — and  they  get  it,  too — 
with  the  farmer  finally  paying  the  entire 
bill.  People  lived  on  the  shores  of  this 
lake  300  years  ago — or  at  the  time  Co¬ 
lumbus  came  over.  Suppose  the  Con¬ 
necticut  farmer  of  that  day  wanted  a 
house.  The  woman  went  out  into  the 
woods  and  cut  down  poles  or  logs.  These 
she  fastened  together  with  rawhide,  cov¬ 
ered  the  whole  thing  with  skins  or  woven 
twigs,  with  the  holes  plastered  with  mud. 
Suppose  today  a  man  in  New  London  or 
some  town  within  a  few  miles  of  this 
place  wants  a  house.  Who  will  do  the 
former  “woman’s  work”?  Carpenters  and 
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plasterers  will  charge  him  from  $8  to  $12 
a  day,  and  they  will  keep  him  busy  trying 
to  pay  the  price.  I  have  seen  the  greater 
part  of  this  mighty  industrial  change 
worked  out.  Most  of  it  has  come  about 
since  the  Civil  War,  gaining  speed  with 
each  new  generation.  As  farmers  and 
country  people  we  all  realize  what  it 
means.  When  we  attempt  to  change  it  by 
going  back  to  the  old  plan  of  doing  it  our¬ 
selves  we  run  up  against  habit  and  fash¬ 
ion,  which  have  decided  that  we  must  buy 
things  rather  than  attempt  to  make  sub¬ 
stitutes  at  home.  Well,  I  did  not  intend 
to  write  a  long  industrial  essay  on  pan¬ 
cakes.  My  folks  would  rather  eat  them 
than  listen  to  a  sermon.  We  surely  kept 
the  young  woman  busy  that  morning.  She 
had  to  mix  several  batches  of  batter  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  home  runs  made 
on  her  cooking.  In  this  rough-and-ready 
out-door  life  bulky  food  is  desired,  with 
as  little  fuss  as  possible.  Pancakes,  fried 
potatoes,  bacon,  cereals  with  milk,  and 
fish,  are  all  in  demand.  I  cannot  say  that 
our  fishermen  have  won  much  beside  the 
usual  “fisherman’s  luck”  thus  far,  but 
now  and  then  they  bring  in  a  bass  or 
pickerel.  I  am  no  fisherman,  and  can  see 
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little  fun  in  boiling  or  stewing  for  hours 
waiting  for  a  bite.  I  would  rather  hoe 
strawberries.  Now  and  then  we  plunge  a 
little  on  food.  On  my  daughter’s  birth¬ 
day  I  treated  the  crowd  to  ice  cream  and 
bought  doughnuts  at  the  village  bakery. 
Then  we  were  able  to  buy  a  big  steak 
one  night.  The  boys  built  a  big  fire  out¬ 
doors  and  broiled  or  burned  this  piece  of 
meat  so  well  that  it  kept  the  woman  busy 
eating  her  share  of  it.  Our  little  vaca¬ 
tion  is  about  over,  and  we  must  soon  get 
back  into  the  harness  once  more.  The 
children  will  go  back  to  school.  My 
daughter  will  take  off  her  kitchen  apron 
and  resume  her  dignified  profession’s 
gown,  and  Mother  and  I  will  take  up  our 
old  job  of  providing  and  serving  the  pan¬ 
cakes  of  life  to  our  big  family. 

The  situation  in  New  Jersey  is  not  all 
that  we  would  like.  The  terrible  drought 
has  burned  our  crops  crisp.  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  any  strawberry  plants.  Half 
our  Spring  planting  has  died.  We  put 
out  about  2,000  Fall-bearing  plants,  but 
thus  far  there  has  not  been  a  quart  of 
ripe  berries !  Elberta  peaches  which 
should  have  been  as  large  as  your  two 
fists  are  ripening  at  about  walnut  size. 
Luce’s  Favorite  corn,  which  usually 
grows  seven  to  eight  feet  high,  is  tasseled 
out  at  three  feet.  The  apples  are  falling 
— Oh,  I  could  go  on  for  a  page  or  more, 
but  what’s  the  use?  Let’s  look  for  some¬ 
thing  good !  It  has  been  great  hay  weath¬ 
er,  and  for  the  first  time  in  several  years 
we  have  been  able  to  keep  a  couple  of 
fields  perfectly  clean  of  weeds.  Just  the 
place,  that  will  be,  for  planting  straw¬ 
berries  next'  year  !  This  continued  sun¬ 
shine  has  kept  us  all  in  splendid  health, 
and  here  is  an  advantage  that  will  appeal 
to  all  Jerseymen.  There  is  hardly  a  mos¬ 
quito  to  be  heard  or  felt  in  all  our  neigh¬ 
borhood.  You  see,  these  pests  thrive  in 
moist  weather.  They  cannot  endure  per¬ 
petual  sunshine  such  as  we  have  had  this 
year.  Our  pen  of  Red  pullets  at  the  egg- 
laying  contest  has  proved  a  little  way¬ 
ward.  They  led  the  procession  of  Red 
hens  at  all  the  contests  up  to  August  1. 
Then  they  got  sleepy  and  let  Pen  17  get 
by  them.  They  are  not  out  of  the  race 
yet.  They  will  come  up  before  November 
1.  In  any  event,  I  want  the  best  pen  to 
win.  And  so,  while  we  know  the  coming 
year  has  many  trials  and  perplexities  for 
all  of  us,  we  are  going  home  to  face  them 
with  a  good  heart.  After  all,  life  is  some¬ 
thing  like  a  plate  of  pancakes.  ’■It  is 
served  up  to  us  as  the  result  of  thousands 
of  happenings  over  which  we  have  no 
control.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
we  can  all  keep  the  woman  busy,  but  we 
would  better  look  around  and  find  some 
constant  employment  for  ourselves. 

H.  W.  C. 


Frames  for  Soup  Greens 

I  wi^h  to  make  some  cellar  frames  to 
have  soup  greens  for  the  Winter,  and  to 
transplant  for  the  Spring.  Will  you  in¬ 
form  me  how  to  do  this?  j.  L. 

If  J.  L.  wants  soup  greens  for  Winter 
use,  a  cellar  window  frame  is  very  un¬ 
satisfactory.  If  he  will  make  a  frame 
3x6  ft.  and  set  on  top  of  ground  in  some 
sheltered  spot,  say  on  the  south  side  of 
the  barn  or  shed,  or  build  a  board  protec¬ 
tion  to  keep  .off  the  north  and  west  winds, 
put  a  3x6-ft.  sash  on  when  freezing  wea¬ 
ther  comes,  and  throw  a  mat  over  sash 
at  night,  he  can  have  soup  greens — 
parsley,  I  suppose  he  means — all  Winter, 
and  besides  he  will  not  have  to  set  it  out 
in  the  Spring,  as  all  he  will  have  to  do 
as  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  is  to  re¬ 
move  the  sash  and  he  will  have  a  bounti¬ 
ful  supply  all  Spring  and  Summer.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  about  August  1.  If 
J.  L.  will  enlarge  his  frame  and  sow 
spinach  and  kale  he  can  have  greens  also 
all  Winter.  If  he  cannot  do  this,  a  box 
the  length  of  cellar  window,  3  ft.  wide, 
nailed  up  close  to  the  window,  will  give  a 
limited  supply.  The  earth  in  box  should 
be  at  least  6  in.  deep.  w.  p. 

Cats  Catch  Moles 

As  to  moles,  we  find  no  trap  so  good 
as  our  pet  cats.  Mornings  my  husband 
finds  the  moles  dead,  and  through  the  day 
they  will  bring  them  home.  Our  lawn 
was  mined.  They  will  not  eat  them,  but 
like  to  catch  them.  I  have  heard  moth 
balls  placed  in  holes  where  they  are  is  a 
preventive,  but  have  had  no  need  to  try 
them.  m.  p. 


Poultry  and  Plum  Curculio 

'If  J.  A.  A.,  page  1017,  will  put  a 
fence  around  his  plum  trees  and  have  a 
flock  of  chickens,  his  curculio  trouble 
will  disappear.  If  the  trees  are  in  sod, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  dig  around  them 
to  give  the  chicks  an  opportunity  to  dig 
out  the  pupa.  f.  c.  c. 


Vicar’s  Daughter  :  “I’m  sorry  you 
don’t  like  the  vicar’s  sermons,  William. 
What  is  the  matter  with  them?  Are  they 
too  long?  William:  “Yes,  miss.  Your 
curate,  ’e  says,  ‘in  conclusion,’  and  ’e  do 
conclude.  But  t’  vicar  says,  ‘lastly,’  and 
’e  do  last.” — The  Watchdog. 


See  Exhibit  at  New  York  State  Fair 

Universal  Products  Co.  Light  Plants  ::  Haag  Washing  Machine  ::  International  Storage  Battery 


ELECTRIC 

LIGHTS 

$16822 

35  years’  experience  enables  us 
to  offer  this  high-classs  110- volt 
Electric  Lighting  Plant  with 
sufficient  power  for  the  average 
farm  home,  at  the  low  price  of 
$168.00.  It  will 
light  17  twenty 
watt  lamps  at  a 
cost  of  2  cents  an 
hour.  Runs  eleven 
hours  on  a  gallon 
of  gasoline.  Made 
of  highest  quality 
material  and 
workmanship.  It’s 
simple,  durable 
and  dependable.  Years  of  service 
with  practically  no  expense.  Also 
make  a  32-volt  outfit  with  battery 
if  preferred.  Write  today  for  full 
information  about  this  great  out¬ 
fit  and  learn  the  comfort  and 
service  you  can  enjoy  for  a  very 
small  cost. 

UNIVERSAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Oshkosh.  Wisconsin 


HAAG  Washers 

at  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 


Don’t  miss  them.  See  the  whole  line— 
HAAG  Oscillators,  Cylinders,  single  tub 
and  double  tub  Dolly  Types.  Belt  or  elec¬ 
tric  driven.  Fine  washers;  fast,  powerful, 
sturdy,  long  lasting,  economical.  A  RIGHT 
size  for  EVERY  family,  large  or  small. 

HAAG  BROS.  -  -  PEORIA.  ILL. 


for  farm  lighting,  Au¬ 
tomobiles,  Radio  Outfits, 
etc.,  buy 


International 
Storage  Batteries 

Satisfactory  service  guar¬ 
anteed.  Cost  no  more 
than  inferior  batteries. 

International  Battery  Corp. 

112  St.  Louis  St.,  N.  W. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


IF  YOU  DON’T  ATTEND  FAIR,  ASK  FOR  CATALOGUES  AND  PRICES.  LIVE  DEALERS  WANTED 


C.  L.  TEMPLAR,  Eastern  Distributor  501  Everson  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HAY  CAP  COVERS  \ 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Write  for  Prices 

Dept.  R 

BOWMAN  .  DURHAM  -  ROBBINS.  Inc. 
26  Front  Street  .  .  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


HETZEL’S 

ELASTIC  TREE  CEMENT 

NON-POISONOUS  NON-PENETRATING 
Made  in  Red,  Black,  Brown  and  Gray  Color* 
Write  for  free  sample  and  prices 

Estate  of  J.  G.  HETZEL 
Dept.  R.  N.  Newark.  N.  J. 


Bush  &  Bog  Plow 


You  can  do  it  with  a  CLARK 
“CUTAWAY”  Bush  &  Bog  Plow 
where  ordinary  implements  fail.  It’s 
a  wonderful  machine.  Eight  disks,  24 
inches  in  diameter,  made  of  cutlery  steel  with  edges  forged  sharp,  chop  up  brush 
and  roots,  mixing  the  trash  with  the  soil.  Made  for  use  with  horses  or  tractor. 
Ask  for  complete  catalog  which  tells  you  about  the  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  CLARK 
“CUTAWAY”  Double  Action  Horse  and  Tractor  Harrows,  Single  Action 
Harrows,  etc. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  disk  harrows  and  plows 

44  Main  Street  ....  Higganum,  Connecticut 


For  Subduing  Cleared 
Timberland 

For  Bush  or  Bog  Land 
For  Deep  Tillage 


Put  that  waste  land 
to  work 


SDCDNY 

•«6.v4.pat.  orr. 

GASOLINE  and  MOTOR  OIL 

Uniform  Quality 
Best  Results 


STANDARD  OIL  C0.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


CAN  PULL  6  PLOWS 

but  3  plows  at  a  fast  speed  is  the 
factory  Guarantee. 

An  Ideal  Tractor  for  Fitting.  It's 
Crawler  Traction  prevents  slipping, 
miring  or  packing  of  the  soil. 

STEEL  MULE  owners  do  more  acres  per 
day  at  less  cost  than  any  of  their  neighbors. 

Write  for  new  catalogue  todayL 

lat^MqAiiie/p'adDr  Q> 

1392  Benton  Street,  Joliet.  Illinois 


Water  Pumps  Water 


with  a  Rife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for 
every  purpose-without  fuel,  labor, 
freezing  or  repairs.  A  small  stream 
operates  the  Rife  Ram.  Easy  to  install. 
First  cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  job 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer.  20,000 
in  use.  Write  for  catalog. 

_ RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

90  West  St.  New  York 


Get  Jim  Brown's  new 

FACTORY  PRICES 


|  Writ*  quick  for  my  big 
I  ntw  book  of  money-aav 
j  ing  factory  prices  on  high 
I  ost  quality  Fsnc*.  Gatsa. 
Steal  Posts, Paints. Roofing. 
FREIGHT  PREPAID 
Don't  pay  a  penny  mors  than  Jim 
Brown'a  factory  prices.  Higheat 
Quality,  backed  by  guarantee.  Write 
for  104-pagre  monar-aavnut  bargain  book, 
t  Faaca  A  Wirt  C«.,  Dept  4302 ,  Cleveland.  0. 


,  Saved 
_  556.00  on  my  « 

rodder.  I  paid  you  \ 
37c  per  rod.  and! 
fence  here  no  bet¬ 
ter  ia  93  3-4  eta.'1 
—Charles  Rowe. 
Stella.  Mo. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


MARK  t  irofil.All  AN  110 1)11.  SELL  M  E  NIKKI  8 
a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
in  all  utensil  s.  Sample  package  free. 
©OI.I.ETTE  MF«.  CO..  Kept.  I0S.  Amsterdam,  N.V, 
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a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
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"A  SQUARE  BEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
res|>onsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  stmt  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  ami  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


SOME  of  our  readers  have  entertained  and  in¬ 
structed  us  by  figuring  how  many  potatoes,  how 
much  butter,  or  how  many  eggs  a  farmer  of  these 
days  must  produce  in  order  to  pay  one  day’s  wages 
for  a  modern  workman.  The  result  is  startling,  but 
John  C'oolidge,  father  of  our  new  President,  gives 
some  new  .figures.  He  says  his  great-grandfather 
went  into  the  wilderness  and  worked  to  such  good 
advantage  that  he  left  a  farm  to  each  of  his  five 
children.  As  Farmer  Coolidge  puts  it,  “he  had  to 
work  or  starve.” 

He  got  a  peck  of  potatoes  for  a  day’s  work,  and  was 
glad  of  the  chance.  The  other  day,  when  I  was  paying 
a  man  who  had  done  some  work  for  me,  I  figured  out 
that  I  was  paying  him  at  the  rate  of  64  times  as  many 
potatoes  as  my  great-grandfather  got — and  for  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  day’s  work. 

Grandfather  Coolidge  worked  about  15  hours  a 
day  and  got  a  peck  of  potatoes.  Many  of  us  who  are 
now  hiring  farm  hands  worked  out  in  our  youth, 
and  know  the  difference  between  old-time  wages 
and  the  present  rate.  Under  present  conditions  and 
prices  it  requires  the  finest  sort  of  management  to 
make  any  profit  out  of  farm  labor. 

* 

HEN  this  drought  comes  to  an  end  there  will 
be  a  great  loss  of  nitrates  from  the  soil  if 
the  ground  is  left  bare.  Organic  matter  has  been 
burning  up  in  the  soil,  and  when  the  rains  finally 
come  the  water  will  leach  through  and  carry  off 
great  stores  of  fertility  unless  there  are  living  crops 
to  take  it  up.  That  is  why,  in  a  season  like  this,  late- 
seeded  cover  crops  will  pay  a  double  profit.  They 
will  save  most  of  the  plant  food  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  washed  out  of  the  soil,  and  add  organic 
matter  to  replace  what  the  drought  lias  destroyed. 
Rye  alone,  or  rye  and  vetch  seeded  at  the  first  sign 
of  rain,  will  pay  a  great  profit  this  year. 

* 

VERY  year  in  American  cider  and  vinegar 
making  about  150,000  tons  of  apple  pomace  are 
produced.  Years  ago  practically  all  of  this  was 
wasted,  but  methods  of  saving  it  have  been  slowly 
perfected.  Most  of  this  pomace  has  a  higher  feeding 
value  than  corn  silage.  Many  dairymen  have  put 
it  in  silos  and  fed  it  out  with  good  success.  Others 
simply  dump  it  in  the  field  and  let  the  cattle  go  to 
it.  The  latest  plan  is  to  soak  or  cook  the 
pomace  in  hot  water  to  extract  the  pectin, 
which  may  be  used  for  making  jelly.  The  pulp  left 
after  this  extraction  is  pressed  and  dried  and 
ground  fine  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  making  dried 
beet  pulp.  The  result  is  a  good  cattle  feed,  superior 
to  corn  silage  and  giving  much  of  its  feeding  effect 
when  mixed  with  water.  The  dried  pomace  and 
waste  molasses  fed  together  have  given  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute  for  part  of  the  gran,  in  a- ration.  In  fact  it 
now  seems  true  that  in  this  waste  product  of  the 
cider  mill  we  have  a  new  form  of  stock  food  worth 
millions  to  our  dairymen.  It  is  now  about  15  years 
since  The  R.-N.-Y.  began  to  talk  about  dried  apple 
pomace.  It  was  then  considered  a  dream  but  it 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  dreams  that  come  true.  The 
scientists  and  practical  men  have  demonstrated  the 
value  of  this  feed.  It  will  enable  a  dairyman  to 
carry  the  “succulence”  of  a  silo  in  a  bag.  You  can 
have  silage  without  a  silo.  Some  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  will  take  hold  of  this  apple  pomace  proposition 
and  make  it  even  more  important  than  dried  beet 
pulp. 

* 

HE  terrible  drought  has  cut  most  crops  so  that 
many  farmers  will  be  short  of  hay  and  fodder. 
Is  there  any  substitute  they  can  use  even  at  this 
late  date  to  help  out?  Of  course  nothing  will  grow 
until  rains  can  wet  the  soil  down  through  the  upper 
surface  at  least.  We  have  sorghum  and  Sudan 


grass,  both  supposed  to  be  drought-resistant 
crops,  heading  out  a  little  over  two  feet  high.  When 
these  vegetable  camels  from  the  desert  cannot  find 
moisture  there  is  little  sense  in  putting  ordinary 
seed  into  the  ground.  If  rain  comes  soon  the  best 
crop  for  a  hay  substitute  is  barley.  That  grain  will 
stand  an  early  frost  better  than  most  others,  and 
with  reasonable  moisture  will  make  a  good  growth 
in  cool  weather.  We  have  cut  a  ton  of  good  hay  to 
the  acre  from  Fall-seeded  barley,  or,  Canadian  peas 
can  be  seeded  with  the  barley.  While  they  will  not 
mature  a  full  crop  they  will  increase  the  yield  for 
the  barley  alone.  At  any  rate  barley  is  the  best 
crop  to  try  for  a  hay  substitute  now — if  the  rain 
ever  comes. 

* 

Why  do  you  print  such  an  article  as  the  one  on  page 
1078,  by  a  Minnesota  Congressman?  Does  he  know 
what  he  is  talking  about?  Can  you  not  see  that  such 
articles  will  make  farmers  discontented  and  inclined  to 
try  experiments  in  public  affairs,  when  they  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  remain  very  conservative?  s.  F.  L. 

IIE  article  in  question  was  written  at  our  re¬ 
quest  in  an  effort  to  learn  just  why  the  people 
of  Minnesota  elected  Magnus  Johnson  Senator.  We 
assume  that  these  people  know  their  own  business 
better  than  we  do,  and  we  further  assume  that  when 
they  elect  a  man  to  serve  them  in  Congress,  that 
man  is  qualified  to  express  their  convictions.  What 
we  try  to  get  is  the  truth  about  these  things ;  the 
plain  truth,  without  sugar  coating,  whitewash  or 
political  mystery.  We  do  not  consider  that  the  truth 
is  made  of  fine  lace  or  cobwebs,  to  be  wiped  out  with 
a  cloth  or  duster.  It  is  harder  than  steel  and  more 
rust- resistant  than  gold.  You  cannot  unload  it  with 
a  shovel  or  break  it  with  a  pickax.  The  only  way  we 
know  of  to  put  it  before  the  public  is  through  hon¬ 
est  and  open  discussion.  Personal  abuse  or  violent 
denunciation  does  not  bring  out  the  truth ;  they  only 
raise  blisters,  and  that  is  usually  the  poorest  sort  of 
a  crop.  We  think  farm  journalism  has  suffered  from 
too  much  special  pleading,  too  much  of  a  desire  to 
give  only  one  side  of  a  subject,  and  then  obscure  or 
neglect  all  others.  The  farmer  is  naturally  a  fair 
man  and  a  good  reasoner.  Most  of  his  prejudices 
have  resulted  from  one-sided  or  biased  discussion  of 
fundamental  facts.  Give  him  fair  analysis  of  the 
questions  which  now  confront  him,  and  he  will  think 
them  out  right.  We  are  getting  tired  of  seeing  the 
most  thoughtful  class  of  people  in  the  country  treat¬ 
ed  like  grown-up  children  who  must  have  their  work 
and  their  organization,  and  their  thought,  all  safely 
worked  out  for  them.  They  need  to  experiment  a 
little.  It  is  high  time  they  did. 

* 

In  case  neighbor’s  “cows  get  in  our  truck  patch  and 
destroy  our  crop,  which  means  our  Summer’s  living,  or 
income,  how  must  I  go  about  it  to  make  them  pay  dam¬ 
ages  when  they  refuse  to  make  good?  All  damage  was 
done  at  night,  and  all  the  proof  I  have  is  the  cows’ 
tracks  and  where  they  got  through  the  fence.  Is  barbed 
wire  a  lawful  fence  along  the  public  highway  in  New 
York  State?  In  case  I  find  cows  in  my  truck  patch 
again,  will  law  allow  me  to  put  one  or  more  in  stable 
and  hold  them  until  the  owner  of  cows  pays  for  damage 
they  have  done?  M.  s.  A. 

New  York. 

HIS  is  in  New  York  State  and  is  answered  here 
because  we  have  many  questions  like  it.  In 
case  you  find  the  cows  on  your  property  doing  dam¬ 
age,  you  have  a  right  to  hold  them  until  all  damage 
has  been  settled.  Our  advice  is  to  lock  up  the  cows 
and  consult  a  good  lawyer.  He  will  tell  you  just 
what  to  do  about  collecting  damages.  In  some  cases 
readers  have  tried  being  their  own  lawyer  in  such  a 
case.  About  all  they  got  out  of  it  was  a  fight.  If 
you  do  not  catch  the  cows  in  your  field,  but  can 
prove  they  did  damage,  you  can  sue  the  owner  of  the 
cows — but  be  careful  of  your  proof.  In  giving  this 
advice  we  assume  that  the  cattle  got  on  your  prem¬ 
ises  through  the  fault  of  the  man  who  owns  the 
cows.  Barbed  wire  fences  are  not  permitted  along 
the  highway.  When  used  on  line  fences  you  must 
get  the  permission  of  the  adjoining  owner  in  order  to 
be  exempt  from  damages. 

5k 

HE  American  people  will  spend,  this  year,  about 
one  billion  and  a  half  dollars  for  gasoline. 
About  SO  per  cent  of  that  amount  will  be  spent  for 
motor  vehicles,  and  over  50  per  cent  of  that  figure 
explodes  for  pleasure.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the 
American  people  pay  around  $600,000,000  for  the  fun 
of  “going  somewhere” — usually  aimless  travel  for 
the  joy  of  “getting  there.”  In  the  majority  of  our 
American  families  of  moderate  means  this  is  the 
largest  tax  of  all.  In  many  cases  the  cost  of  gaso¬ 
line  and  auto  repairs  and  tires  will  amount  to  far 
more  than  all  public  taxes  combined.  Many  of  us 
who  growl  about  high  taxes  do  not  realize  that  this 
immense  gas  tax  is  self-imposed,  and  that  it  costs  us 
more  than  we  pay  for  schools,  churches  and  good 


roads.  A  little  personal  figuring  will  show  you 
whether  this  statement  is  exaggerated  or  not.  Most 
of  our  public  taxes  are  now  saddled  upon  us  in  such 
a  way  that  we  cannot  help  ourselves.  One  set  of 
politicians  will  be  just  as  extravagant  as  another 
when  once  safely  in  power.  The  gasoline  tax, 
largest  of  all,  is  the  one  item  over  which  we  have  ab¬ 
solute  control.  It  represents  a  case  where  ice  can  do 
it  ourselves,  and  if  we  did  a  good  job  at  it  we  could 
handle  some  of  the  other  ruinous  taxes  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage. 

5k 

THE  season  has  gone  far  enough  now  to  give  us 
all  a  good  indication  of  the  financial  outcome 
for  farmers.  The  wheat  growers  face  a  desperate 
situation.  There  are  apparently  too  many  hogs  for 
the  market  demand.  Corn  looks  better,  and  hay 
promises  fair  returns.  The  drought  has  been  severe 
in  many  sections,  but  it  has  not  been  general.  We 
find  some  sections  practically  burned  up,  while  100 
miles  away  there  has  been  a  fair  supply  of  rain.  The 
poultry  men  generally  report  a  good  year,  with  good 
prospects.  Fruit  will  bring  better  prices  than  last 
year,  and  potatoes  are  certainly  higher.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  farmers  on  the  North  Atlantic  slope  are 
in  better  condition  this  Fall  than  any  other  group  of 
farmers  in  the  country.  This  does  not  mean  that 
their  income  will  equal  that  of  former  years,  but 
they  are,  on  the  whole,  better  off  than  farmers  in 
other  sections.  Some  who  live  in  drought-stricken 
districts  will  question  this  statement,  but  we  are 
speaking  of  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  as  a  whole.  Many  of  our  farmers 
have  cut  down  expenses  and  changed  their  methods 
so  as  to  accomplish  more  with  family  help.  By  using 
more  improved  machinery  and  cutting  out  some 
crops  that  never  paid,  these  farmers,  while  produc¬ 
ing  less  in  bulk,  have  cut  expenses  so  as  to  leave  a 
fair  net  income.  As  we  go  about  the  country  we  find 
more  and  more  of  such  men.  They  have  a  surplus 
of  money  and,  what  is  more,  they  have  confidence 
in  the  future,  and  they  think  this  is  a  good  time  to 
invest.  In  reading  about  the  disaster  which  has 
fallen  upon  the  wheat  grower  the  public  may  con¬ 
clude  that  all  farmers  are  affected  in  this  way  by 
the  slump  in  wheat  prices.  In  truth,  the  output  of 
the  poultry  business  is  larger  than  the  entire  wheat 
crop  value.  Exclusive  wheat  growing  is  confined  to 
a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  country,  and  our 
Eastern  farmers  are  largely  wheat  consumers.  While 
no  one  can  rightly  claim  that  our  farmers  on  the 
North  Atlantic  slope  are  highly  prosperous  this  year, 
the  truth  is  that  they  are  in  better  shape  than  any 
other  group  in  the  country. 

5k 

E  have  had  many  cases  of  trouble  where  trees 
grow  on  or  near  the  boundary  line,  and  reach 
over  with  their  branches.  Many  neighborhood  quar¬ 
rels  have  been  started  over  disputes  treigarding 
ownership.  Now  comes  the  trouble  from  under¬ 
ground  work.  In  a  number  of  cases  complaint  is 
made  that  certain  trees  send  roots  out  tinder  the 
boundary  line,  and  from  them  grow  great  number 
of  sprouts.  In  some  cases  these  so  fill  up  the  gar¬ 
den  that  it  becomes  a  great  nuisance.  It  does  very 
little  good  to  dig  up  these  sprouts.  That  only  seems 
to  cultivate  them.  They  grow  the  better  for  it.  In 
many  cases  this  underground  spread  is  worse  than 
the  branches  reaching  out  over  the  fence.  Under 
the  law  one  has  the  right  to  cut  off  the  overhanging 
branches  close  up  to  the  boundary  line,  but  few 
people  like  to  disfigure  a  tree  in  that  way.  The 
same  legal  right  extends  to  the  roots,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  plan  will  be  to  dig  a  deep  ditch 
just  over  the  boundary  line,  cutting  off  the 
tree  roots.  Keep  the  ditch  open  for  a  season, 
and  in  the  Winter  fill  it  with  stones  or  line  it  with 
concrete.  If  the  roots  are  cut  off  in  this  way  the 
sprouts  will  stop  growing  and  the  tree  will  not  be 
injured.  Far  better  settle  such  trouble  with  a 
spade,  rather  than  try  to  settle  it  with  a  fist. 


Brevities 

If  the  man  must  earn  the  living  the  women  should 
know  how  to  manage  it. 

Many  of  our  poultrymen  are  taking  the  suggestion 
about  feeding  more  wheat. 

From  Wisconsin  comes  the  report  that  Alfalfa,  thick¬ 
ly  seeded,  is  killing  out  Canada  thistle. 

The  word  obsolescence  in  income  tax  rules  refers  to 
property  which  gradually  loses  its  value,  so  that  it 
finally  becomes  obsolete.  It  is  now  being  applied  to 
orchards. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  wheat  smut  with  germs  in  the 
seed  grain.  What  is  known  as  stinking  smut  is  treated 
by  wetting  the  grain  with  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
formaldehyde  to  40  gallons  of  water.  Loose  smut  is 
handled  by  soaking  the  seed  for  10  minutes  in  hot 
water  at  130  degrees. 
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v-  Who  Pays  For  It  All? 

Don’t  you  think  that  this  and  the  like  are  the  main 
reasons  for  the  very  low  price  to  the  fanner  and  the 
high  prices  for  the  loaf  of  bread  and  other  things  the 
consumer  has  to  pay  for? 

NEW  YORK  reader  asks  that  question  when 
sending  copy  of  a  circular  issued  by  a  “grain 
corporation.”  Here  is  a  quotation  from  the  circular: 

At  the  meeting  the  president,  E.  F.  Rosenbaum, 
stated : 

“The  company  commenced  doing  business  the  first  of 
March,  1923.  The  ensuing  four  months  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  dull  in  the  grain  trade.  The  company  had  large 
expenses  incidental  to  reorganization.  Nevertheless,  the 
net  earnings  of  the  company  from  March  1  to  June  30 
were  in  excess  of  $154,000,  so  that  after  allowing  for 
dividends  paid  and  accrued,  there  was  available  to  be 
added  to  the  surplus  account  during  this  period  over 
$51,000.” 

The  corporation  seems  also  to  have  paid  dividends 
at  the  rate  of  $1  per  share  of  stock.  Without  ques¬ 
tion  that  shows  where  much  of  the  wheat  money 
goes  to.  In  the  end  it  is  all  paid  by  the  farmers — 
taken  out  of  the  price  paid  for  their  wheat. 


July  Milk  Returns 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association  re¬ 
ports  net  cash  payment  for  July  milk  of  $1,835  for 
3  per  cent  milk.  The  pool  expense  was  0]/2  cents 
and  the  certificate  of  deduction  15  cents,  making  a 
gross  $2.08  for  the  month. 

The  non-pool  flat  price  for  3  per  cent  milk  for 
July  was  $2.20.  The  class  average  has  not  been 
received. 

The  Sheffields  report  $2.20  flat  price  for  all  milk 
on  the  3  per  cent  basis. 

The  Eastern  States  Milk  Producers  report  an 
average  of  $2.09  for  3  per  cent  milk  for  July.  The 
lowest  return  for  this  group  from  local  units  was 
$2,  and  the  best  $2.30. 

The  monthly  comparison  with  the  1910  record  is 
given  in  the  following  table : 


J  uly 

July 

July 

Julv 

July 

Milk 

1916 

1917 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Bordens 

1.26 

League  . 

2.10 

1.60+10  1.42  +  20  1.835 

Co-op.,  Unit  High 

1.55 

2.02 

2.30 

Ind..  Unit  High. 

2.10 

2.20 

B.  &  C.  Value.. 

1.37 

2.07 

1.80 

1.81 

1.33 

Butter  cts.  per  lb 

.2893  .3906 

.4025 

.3625 

.3940 

Cheese  cts  per  lb 

.15625  .23 

.18375 

.21 

.2452 

City  Milk  Prices 

The  Eastern  States  Producers  report  the  following 
prices  to  dealers  F.  O.  B.,  New  York,  commencing 


August  19 : 

Pasteurized  milk  in  shipper’s  cans .  $3.20 

Raw  milk  in  shipper’s  cans .  3.10 

In  dealer’s  cans  10c  less. 

Cream,  40  per  cent,  per  can . 24.20 

Dealer’s  price  to  stores .  3.00 

Store  price  to  consumers,  loose  milk . 10 

Borden  and  Sheffield  price,  bottled . 14 


Grange  Activities 

The  members  of  Ausable  Valley  Grange,  at 
Keeseville,  New  York,  know  how  to  keep  up  interest 
in  the  meetings  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for 
the  future  of  the  organization.  They  put  the  young 
people  into  the  activities  of  the  Grange  and  bring 
the  children  to  the  meetings,  and  teach  them  to  do 
their  part  in  the  exercises.  They  are  somewhat 
removed  from  centers  of  population,  and  out  of  the 
line  of  extensive  travel,  but  more  populous  sections 
may  well  profit  by  the  interest  and  spirit  and  edi¬ 
fication  of  their  exercises. 

Among  other  things  these  patrons  are  studying 
the  school  bill  to  find  how  it  would  affect  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  themselves  and  their  children.  Among  them 
one  gets  the  impression  that  they  are  abundantly 
qualified  to  conduct  their,  own  schools  and  direct 
the  education  of  their  own  children.  They  gain 
strength  and  confidence  in  doing  so.  They  do  it 
now  as  a  voluntary  and  joyful  duty  and  if  the 
privilege  is  taken  firom  them,  it  will  be  only  after 
they  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  rights.  As  an  educational  factor  this 
body  is  living  up  to  the  past  traditions  of  the 
Grange. 


Cotton  Picker  Needed 

THE  South  needs  a  practical  cotton-picker.  Cot¬ 
ton  is  the  only  one  of  our  great  staple  crops 
which  must  depend  on  finger  and  thumb  work  en¬ 
tirely  for  one  part  of  its  handling.  An  efficient  cot¬ 
ton-picker  would  in  time  change  the  entire  aspect 
of  Southern  agriculture — as  completely  as  the  har¬ 
vester  and  modern  thrasher  have  changed  Western 
wheat  growing.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  coming 


cotton-picker  will  be  operated  somewhat  like  a  corn 
harvester — cutting  the  stalks  in  the  field  and  tying 
most  of  them  in  bundles  which  are  to  be  passed 
later  through  a  machine  somewhat  like  a  bean 
thrasher.  This  machine  will  we  think,  be  arranged 
to  separate  the  lint  from  the  stalks  and  take  out  the 
seeds.  Some  hand  work  will  be  needed  to  clean  up 
the  field,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  picking  will  be 
done  by  machinery.  It  is  easy  to  criticize  such  a 
plan  as  visionary  and  impractical,  but  exactly  the 
same  things  were  said  of  Eli  Whitney’s  cotton  gin 
when  he  first  began  to  consider  it.  Yet  the  gin, 
once  perfected,  raised  cotton  culture  from  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  industry  at  the  mercy  of  human 
hand  labor  to  a  great  national  business,  with  an  ex¬ 
port  trade  which  controlled  the  markets  of  the 
world.  A  cotton-picker  which  will  work  with  any¬ 
thing  like  the  accuracy  of  a  corn  harvester  would 
work  out  the  greatest  change  in  Southern  agricul¬ 
ture  that  has  been  known  since  slavery  was  abol¬ 
ished. 


Vacationing  With  An  Auto 

NOW  comes  the  season  of  what  we  may  call  the 
“gasoline  vacation.”  Hundreds  or  thousands 
of  farmers  will  clean  up  the  harvest  or  haying  and 
then  pack  most  of  the  family  into  the  car  for  a  vaca¬ 
tion.  They  take  along  a  tent,  small  cots,  cooking 
outfit  and  a  change  of  clothing.  On  the  best  of  these 
trips  there  is  no  particular  destination,  and  no  one 
cares  particularly  whether  they  get  there  or  not. 
The  chief  object  is  to  get  away  somewhere  and  for¬ 
get  the  cares  and  troubles  of  life  for  a  little  while. 
We  talk  with  many  of  these  farm  families  as  they 
pass  along.  Sometimes  the  elderly  people  take  the 
children  and  go,  leaving  the  working  generation  at 
home,  but  oftener  the  entire  family  comes  along.  It 
is,  of  course,  hard  for  a  dairyman  to  do  this.  The 
cows  must  be  milked  every  day.  Yet  we  have  met 
farmers  who  have  arranged  to  have  their  cows 
cared  for  for  a  few  days  while  they  take  an  outing. 
From  what  we  have  seen  of  it,  we  believe  this  is  one 
of  the  best  things  that  has  happened  to  farmers.  It 
gives  them  a  bigger  and  broader  idea  of  life.  There  is 
something  new  to  think  about.  It  requires  new 
planning  for  work  and  crops  in  order  to  get  away, 
and  many  a  man  has  been  led,  through  this  plan¬ 
ning  for  a  vacation,  to  overhaul  his  entire  job  and 
improve  it.  The  car  has  made  such  a  vacation  possi¬ 
ble.  It  is  mixing  people  up,  breaking  down  preju¬ 
dice,  giving  farmers  a  new  form  of  pride  in  their 
business,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  result  in  greater 
contentment  with  farm  life.  We  all  need  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  gratify  it 
in  a  reasonable  way.  Anyway,  there  is  no  possible 
way  of  stopping  this  gasoline  vacation,  even  if  we 
wanted  to.  It  .has  become  a  part  of  life. 


The  Price  of  Apple  Picking 

Where  apples  are  picked  by  the  barrel,  the  price  runs 
from  12  to  20  cents  per  barrel,  and  quite  a  good  many 
are  picked  that  way,  man  picking  from  30  to  50  barrels 
per  day.  Most  growers,  however,  prefer  to  hire,  where 
possible,  by  the  day,  the  price  being  from  $4  to  $5  per 
day,  and  the  number  of  barrels  falling  off  wonderfully. 
I  myself  never  hire  any  picked  by  the  barrel.  I  believe 
I  generally  have  as  good  help  as  any,  and  while  our 
showing  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me,  seems  ridiculous 
to  many.  If  we  average,  off  low-lieaded  trees,  well 
loaded,  10  barrels  per  day  per  man,  we  are  satisfied. 
Of  course,  to  the  40  and  50-barrel  men  this  looks  very 
bad  ;  it  is,  however,  from  choice,  as  we  can,  I  believe, 
pull  off  as  many  apples,  leaves,  twigs,  etc.,  and  break 
up  as  many  trees  as  anyone  if  we  so  desire.  I  feel 
sure,  however,  many  of  the  bad  reports  on  fruit  arrival 
at  destination  result  from  haste.  As,  for  example,  a 
buyer  told  me  but  a  few  days  ago,  he  bought  a  lot  of 
fruit  which  looked  fine  on  the  trees,  but  when  delivered 
the  next  day  it  looked  as  though  it  had  been  run  through 
a  thrashing  machine. 

I  feel  sure  careful  picking  is  also  largely  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  trees  (not  one,  but  every  tree  of  some 
varieties)  which  last  year  averaged  better  than  four 
barrels  of  “A”  grade  per  tree,  will  this  year  run  five, 
this  being  the  third  consecutive  crop.  This,  and  much 
better  prices,  together  with  better  satisfied  customers, 
is  why  we  are  not  in  favor  of  picking  which  includes  a 
part  of  the  tree  with  every  apple. 

There  does  not  promise  to  be  any  change  in  prices  per 
barrel  or  by  the  day  this  year.  wm.  iiotaling. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  One-man-power  Farm 

Reading  in  your  good  paper,  as  well  as  in  others,  of 
the  hard  time  the  farmers  are  having  this  year  to  run 
their  business  because  of  scarcity  of  help,  leads  me  to 
wonder  who  will  feed  them  all  when  they  throw  up 


their  jobs  and  go  to  the  city.  The  procession  in  that 
direction  is  getting  new  recruits  every  day. 

A  party  from  near  us  toured  through  Northern  New 
England  and  Canada  and  back  via  Maine  during  the 
Summer,  and  saw  a  great  number  of  farms  not  occu¬ 
pied.  The  meadows  were  filled  with  heavy  grass,  and 
good  buildings,  generally,  were  in  sight.  The  reason  for 
such  a  state  of  affairs  was  asked,  and  they  were  told 
that  the  World  War  took  most  of  the  you'ng  men.  Some 
did  not  come  back,  and  those  that  did  were  attracted 
elsewhere  by  high  wages.  Wages  are  too  high  for  the 
best  good  of  the  country.  Some  say  restricted  immi¬ 
gration  is  the  cause  of  it,  but  I  believe  there  are  men 
and  women  enough  in  the  United  States  to  do  all  the 
work  of  the  land  if  everyone  would  do  a  fair  day’s  work 
six  days  in  the  week,  and  let  everybody  else  do  the  same, 
and  be  happy  and  prosperous  on  one-half  the  pay  many 
are  now  getting. 

Hy  own  case  is  like  many  others.  My  wife  and  I, 
past  60  years  old,  have  two  sons  and  a  daughter  gone 
out  to  make  their  way  in  the  world,  off  the  farm.  This 
leaves  us  with  20  head  of  stock  besides  pigs,  horses  and 
chickens  to  care  for.  When  haying  time  came  I  had  to 
have  some  help,  so  secured  a  man  and  team,  who  helped 
me  seven  days,  for  which  I  had  to  pay  him  $90.  He 
said  that  was  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages.  Wife  and  I, 
working  twice  as  many  hours  per  day,  with  nine  Jersey 
cows  and  80  hens  to  help  us,  would  be  glad  to  see  $90 
net  income  in  14  days,  or  21,  or  more. 

Supplying  our  dairy  and  poultry  products  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  each  day,  about  25  families,  gives  us  the  maxi¬ 
mum  income,  and  also  leaves  us  very  little  time  for 
recreation  or  other  work.  Unless  farm  prices  come  up 
or  labor  wages  come  down,  more  are  going  to  sell  off 
their  stock  and  go  to  wages.  It  is  far  out  of  the  right 
proportion  when  one  has  to  keep  75  hens  to  get  three 
dozen  eggs  per  day  to  hire  a  man  with  a  hammer  and 
saw  one  hour,  and  keep  12  cows  to  get  butter*  enough 
to  pay  him  the  rest  of  the  forenoon. 

Farm  life  is  the  best  life  in  the  world,  and  the  cry  a 
few  years  ago.  “Back  to  the  land,”  sent  many  out  from 
the  cities  to  the  health-giving  air  of  the  rural  sections. 
“Back  to  the  land”  is  again  the  slogan,  but  it  is  my 
back  to  the  land,  where  I  have  been  trying  to  make 
both  ends  meet  during  the  past  few  years,  and  this  is 
just  the  situation  which  causes  me  to  wonder  how  much 
longer  changes  can  go  on  before  cities  will  feel  the  need 
of  food.  Eggs  can  be  brought  from  China,  butter  from 
Holland,  beef  from  faraway  countries,  but  are  they 
any  more  fresh  and  wholesome  than  can  be  produced 
in  New  England? 

The  cities  that  have  adopted  daylight  saving  time,  so- 
called,  are  placing  an  added  burden  on  the  farmer,  only 
to  give  themselves  another  hour  for  pleasure  in  the 
afternoon,  a  selfish  thing  for  them  to  do. 

Connecticut.  Arthur  w.  Northrop. 


Another  Family  Work  Farm 

The  two-column  story  on  page  1047  by  Mrs.  Willcox 
has  been  read  by  every  member  of  the  family  that  could 
read ;  better  than  fiction,  but  conditions  as  outlined  are 
only  too  true.  We  had  about  the  same  experience  in 
working  our  200-acre  place.  My  wife  is  also  horse-shy, 
so  I  do  the  work  alone  and  get  it  done  somehow,  with¬ 
out  ice  cream  and  no  rusty  disposition.  In  fact,  for  no 
money  in  the  world  would  I  live  again  in  a  city.  The 
work  on  the  farm  is  hard  and  the  hours  long,  and  many 
are  the  privations,  yet  we  live,  we  eat  pure,  unadulter¬ 
ated,  self-raised  victuals,  and  we  are  and  remain  heal¬ 
thy.  I  enjoy  my  work,  even  if  I  do  not  have  so  many 
good  machines  as  Mrs.  Willcox  enjoys.  I  have  no  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  no  side  rake,  no  cabbage  planter,  two  very 
nasty  horses,  and  no  son  old  enough  to  act  as  teamster ; 
yet  with  some  good  will  we  get  around  all  that  and  find 
a  way  to  make  the  best  of  everything. 

My  wife  has  made  a  fine  study  of  kitchen  economy 
and  feeds  us  with  one  pound  of  sugar  per  week,  one 
pound  of  coffee  per  month,  and  we  find  the  less  we  eat 
manufactured  groceries  and  the  more  we  consume  of  our 
own  produce,  the  better  off  we  are  in  health  and  pocket- 
book.  I  am  ashamed  to  eonfess  that  we  two  and  three 
small  children  consume  12  quarts  of  milk  daily,  and  one 
dozen  eggs,  but  we  eat  no  bread,  no  cereals,  no  meat, 
etc.,  and  are  healthy  every  day  of  the  year.  The  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  sick.  r.  a.  M. 

New  Jersey. 


Preparing  for  the  Big  Apple  Show 

Through  the  aid  of  an  appropriation  made  by  the  last 
Legislature,  apple  growers  in  New  York  State  are  to 
have  free  space  in  which  to  exhibit  their  fruit  in  New 
York  City  next  Fall.  The  New  York  State  committee 
of  fruit  growers  which  is  working  out  plans  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  big  Apple  Exposition  and  Fruit  Show  to 
be  held  in  November,  announced  this  week  that  they 
had  obtained  an  option  of  4,000  ft.  of  exhibit  space  at 
Grand  Central  Palace.  This  space  is  to  be  allotted  with¬ 
out  cost  to  growers’  co-operative  associations  and  indi¬ 
vidual  growers  who  are  able  to  meet  the  requirements 
as  to  quality  and  volume  of  fruit.  Applications  should 
be  made  at  once  to  Thomas  E.  Cross,  Lagrangeville,  N. 
Y.,  State  chairman. 

The  committee  expects  to  secure  additional  space  as 
soon  as  sufficient  funds  have  been  raised  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Other  tree  fruits  besides  apples  will  be  admitted 
to  the  New  York  State  exhibit,  also  honey  and  maple 
produets.  Each  of  the  Eastern  States  is  entering  into 
friendly  rivalry  to  see  which  can  produce  the  finest 
display,  but  all  fruit  must  be  in  commercial  packages 
and  be  representative  of  a  substantial  supply  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Exhibitors  at  this  show  will  have  opportunity  to 
meet  buyers  and  take  orders  for  their  crop. 

One  of  the  first  rules  laid  down  by  the  committee  if? 
that  the  face  of  every  barrel  or  other  package  must  be 
exactly  representative  of  the  entire  contents. 

Among  those  which  have  already  made  application 
for  space  in  the  New  York  State  section  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion  are  the  Western  New  York  Fruit  Growers’  Co¬ 
operative  Packing  Assoeiation,  the  Hudson  Valley  Fruit 
Growers’  Co-operative  Association,  the  Hudson  River 
Fruit  Exchange,  the  Chautauqua  and  Erie  Grape  Grow¬ 
ers,  and  a  number  of  large  individual  growers. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 


Life 

Life  !  I  know  not  what  thou  art, 

But  know  that  thou  and  I  must  part; 
And  when,  or  how,  or  where  we  met 
I  own  to  me’s  a  secret  yet. 

But  this  I  know,  when  thou  art  fled, 
Where’er  they  lay  these  limbs,  this 
head, 

No  clod  so  valueless  shall  be, 

As  all  that  then  remains  of  me. 

O  whither,  whither  dost  thou  fly, 

Where  bend  unseen  thy  trackless  course, 
And  in  this  strange  divorce, 

Ah,  tell  where  I  must  seek  this  com¬ 
pound  I? 


spice,  14  teaspoon  turmeric,  one  heaping 
cup  sugar,  one  quart  vinegar.  Heat  vin¬ 
egar  and  spices,  then  add  all  the  vege¬ 
tables,  boil  up  a  few  times  and  fill  the 
cans.  This  is  very  nice.  mrs.  a.  h. 

My  recipe  calls  for  12  cucumbers,  half 
peck  green  tomatoes,  one  quart  small 
onions,  one  head  cabbage,  three  green 
peppers,  half  pint  horseradish,  one  head 
cauliflower,  2  lbs.  sugar,  half  gallon  vin¬ 
egar,  one  ounce  celery  seed,  half  ounce 
ground  cinnamon,  half  ounce  mustard 
seed,  one  ounce  mixed  spice,  half  tea¬ 
spoon  black  pepper.  Cut  the  vegetables 
in  small  pieces.  Mix  salt  thoroughly 
through  the  cabbage,  onions  and 
tomatoes ;  let  stand  over  night,  drain  and 
cover  with  weak  vinegar.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  drain  again  and  put  in  the  rest  of 
the  ingredients.  Let  them  come  to  a 
scald,  put  in  cans.  Above  is  an  old  old 
recipe  that  tastes  A  No.  1  a.  h.  j. 


To  the  vast  ocean  of  empyreal  flame, 
From  whence  thy  essence  came, 

Dost  thou  thy  flight  pursue,  when  freed 

From  matter’s  base  encumbering  weed? 
Or  dost  thou,  hid  from  sight. 

Wait,  like  some  spellbound  knight, 
Through  blank,  oblivious  years  the  ap¬ 
pointed  hour 

To  break  thy  trance  and  reassume  thy 
power? 

Yet  canst  thou,  without  thought  or  feel¬ 
ing  be? 

O  say  what  art  thou,  when  no  more 
thou’rt  thee? 

Life!  we’ve  been  long  together 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy 
weather ; 

’Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are 
dear, — 

Perhaps  ’twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear : 
Then  steal  away,  give  a  little  warning, 
Choose  thine  own  time; 

Say  not  Good  Night, — but  in  some 
brighter  clime 

Bid  me  Good  Morning. 

— Anna  Letitia  Barbauld  (1743-1825). 
* 

The  following  recipe  for  watermelon 
rind  pickle  is  given  by  the  Tribune  In¬ 
stitute  of  the  New  York  Tribune : 

Soak  two  pounds  of  watermelon  rind 
(green  and  pink  portions  pared  off)  over¬ 
night  in  a  brine  made  of  one-fourth  cup 
of  salt  to  a  quart  of  water.  The  next 
morning  drain  and  cook  in  clear  water 
until  tender. 

Add  the  drained  rind  to  the  following 
hot  pickling1  solution  and  boil  until  it  is 
clear,  adding  from  one  to  two  cups  of 
water  as  necessary  if  the  liquid  boils 
away  too  much  :  Two  cups  of  vinegar, 
two  cups  brown  sugar,  one-half  ounce 
stick  cinnamon,  one-quarter  ounce  whole 
cloves,  a  blade  or  two  of  mace,  a  three- 
quarter  inch  ginger  root  cut  in  small 
pieces.  The  whole  spices  may  be  drained 
out  before  sealing  in  hot  sterilized  jars, 
or  left  in  according  to  personal  taste. 
For  a  sweeter  pickle  add  another  cup  of 
sugar,  a  cup  of  water  and  a  half  a  lemon, 
sliced  thin. 

* 

Scarfs  or  mufflers,  which  are  gayer 
than  ever,  are  now  put  on  from  the  front, 
hanging  loosely  like  a  cowboy’s  handker¬ 
chief,  crossed  at  the  back,  and  the  ends 
brought  around  to  hang  at  the  sides.  For 
sports  wear  the  scarf  is  worn  tightly  over 
the  head,  crossed  at  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  the  ends  brought  round  to  the  front. 
* 

A  Scottish  friend  recommend  Finnan 
haddie  cooked  as  follows:  Pour  boiling 
water  over  the  fish,  and  let  it  stand  in 
the  hot  water  until  the  skin  may  be 
easily  pulled  off.  Drain  and  remove  skin, 
then  put  in  a  frying  pan  and  cover  with 
milk.  Let  it  simmer  slowly,  until  the 
fish  is  tender  and  the  milk  creamy.  Then 
add  a  little  tomato  catsup — enough  to 
color  the  milk — and  serve  very  hot. 


Mixed  Sweet  Pickles 

Boil  one  gallon  cucumbers,  three  cauli¬ 
flowers,  two  quarts  onions,  two  quarts 
beans,  in  one  gallon  of  vinegar  diluted 
with  one  quart  of  water,  and  a  handful  of 
salt.  Drain  and  place  pickles  in  jars. 
Have  ready  boiling  hot,  one  gallon  vine¬ 
gar,  1  lb.  sugar,  %  lb.  mixed  pickling 
spices  thoroughly  boiled.  Pour  over 
pickles  and  seal.  mrs.  ii.  p. 

As  'I  see  someone  wishes  a  recipe  for 
mixed  pickles,  I  will  send  mine :  One 
quart  cucumbers  cut  up  and  one  quart 
small  cucumbers;  one  dozen  small  onions, 
one  large  cauliflower,  one  quart  small 
green  tomatoes,  a  few  young  beans.  Put 
cucumbers  in  brine  over  night ;  the  rest 
scald  in  salt  water ;  scald  2 y2  quarts 
vinegar,  3*4  cups  sugar,  one  cup  of  flour, 
six  tablespoons  mustard.  When  scalded 
pour  over  pickles  hot.  Bottle  when  cool. 

Bordeaux  Sauce. — One  quart  green 
tomatoes  sliced  or  chopped,  five  small 
onions.  Let  stand  half  hour  in  salt  water, 
drain.  Add  two  quarts  cabbage  sliced 
fine  or  chopped,  one  green  pepper,  one 
tablespoon  celery  seed,  %  tablespoon 
white  mustard  seed,  one  teaspoon  all¬ 


Rickles  for  Winter  Time 

Chow  Ciiow. — You  will  need  one  peck 
green  tomatoes,  one  head  cabbage, 
peck  onions,  six  peppers,  one  dozen  car- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  elway*  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  detired,  sending  price  with  order 


1961.  M  i  s  s  e  s’ 
dres  s,  with  sur¬ 
plice  closing,  short 
sleeves,  and  skirt 
perforated  for  using 
contrasting  mater¬ 
ials.  Sizes  16,  18 

and  20  years.  Size 
18  years  requires 
3%  yards  36-inch 
material  for  dress, 
with  1  y2  yards  con¬ 
trasting.  20  cents. 


1946.  Kimono- 
sleeve  blouse,  with 
side  closing,  and 
short  sleeves  with 
or  without  three- 
quarter-length  ex¬ 
tensions;  for  ladies 
and  misses.  Sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40  and 

42-inch  bust.  Auy 
size  requires  2% 
yards  36-inch  ma¬ 
terial.  15  -cents. 


1905.  Boys’  suit, 
with  or  without 
overblouse.  Sizes 
2,  4  and  6  years. 
Size  4  years  re¬ 
quires  114  yards 
3  6-i  n  c  h  material 
for  overblouse  and 
trousers,  1  yard 
for  underblouse,  or 
1  yard  for  trousers, 
collar  and  cuffs.  15 
cents. 


1952.  Ladies’  com¬ 
bination  undergar¬ 
ment;  consisting  of 
a  two-piece  petti¬ 
coat,  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  circular 
flounce  or  scalloped 
edge,  attached  to  a 
long->waisted  fitted 
bodice.  Sizes  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46- 
inch  bust.  Any  size 
requires  3%  yards 
36-inch  material. 
20  cents. 


Fashion  catalog,  15  cents. 


rots,  3  dozen  cucumber  pickles,  one  quart 
string  beans,  three  quarts  vinegar,  2V> 
lbs.  brown  sugar,  half  cup  salt,  one  ounce 
celery  seed,  one  tablespoon  each  of  curry 
powder  and  turmeric ;  mix  all  together ; 
boil  until  tender;  fill  while  hot  into  steri¬ 
lized  jars  and  seal. 

Mixed  Pickles— You  will  need  two 
cups  green  tomatoes  without  seeds,  two 
cups  red  tomatoes  without  seeds,  two 
cups  green  pappers,  cut  in  half-inch 
squares,  two  cups  red  peppers  cut  in  half¬ 
inch  squares,  two  cups  small  white 
onions,  two  cups  celery  cut  in  half¬ 
inch  pieces,  one  large  cauliflower,  two 
cups  Lima  beans,  salt,  vinegar,  1  y2  cups 
sugar,  half  teaspoon  turmeric  powder, 
two  tablespoons  mustard,  four  table¬ 
spoons  flour.  Salt  all  down  over  night 
except  the  beans;  cook  those  a  few  min¬ 
utes  and  add  the  next  morning.  String 
beans  may  be  substituted  for  the  Lima 
beans.  In  the  morning  pour  off  the  salt 
water.  Pour  on  vinegar  to  almost  cover 
vegetables;  add  sugar,  turmeric  powder, 
mustard  and  cook  about  30  minutes,  or 
until  the  cauliflower  is  done.  Add  flour 
mixed  smooth  with  a  little  cold  water 
and  fill  while  hot  into  sterilized  jars. 

Ptccalilli. — You  will  need  four  dozen 
small  cucumbers,  three  quarts  small  green 
string  ‘beans,  four  red  peppers,  four 


green  peppers,  two  heads  of  cabbage,  two 
heads  cauliflower,  14  cup  mustard  seed, 
one  teaspoon  ginger,  one  teaspoon  pepper, 
one  teaspoon  mace,  vinegar.  Tie  spices 
in  a  muslin  bag.  Chop  the  vegetables, 
cover  with  salt  and  water,  let  stand  over 
night.  Drain  thoroughly,  cover  with  hot 
vinegar,  add  spice  bag  and  let  stand  un¬ 
til  the  next  morning.  Reheat  vinegar 
and  pour  over  pickles;  do  this  for  three 
days,  then  keep  in  earthen  crock  tightly 
covered. 

Pickled  Cucumbers. — You  will  need 
100  cucumbers  sliced,  30  small  onions 
sliced,  salt,  olive  oil,  vinegar,  mustard 
seed.  Arrange  cucumbers  and  salt  in 
layers  and  let  stand  over  night.  Arrange 
onions  and  salt  in  layers  and  let  stand 
over  night.  In  the  morning  drain ;  put 
a  layer  of  cucumbers  in  an  earthen  crock  ; 
cover  with  olive  oil  and  mustard  seed, 
then  a  layer  of  onions  and  so  continue 
until  all  are  used.  Cover  with  cider 
vinegar ;  let  stand  closely  covered  two 
months,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Sweet  Cucumber  I/ickles. — Soak  the 
cucumbers  in  brine  for  two  weeks ;  drain 
and  slice  lengthwise.  Cook  in  a  syrup 
made  of  G  lbs.  of  sugar  and  four  quarts 
of  vinegar  ;  boil  20  minutes.  Keep  in  a 
tightly  covered  crock. 

Pickled  Beets. — You  will  need  12 
beets,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  vinegar,  one 
cup  red  beet  water,  a  little  salt,  half 
teaspoon  celery  seed,  half  teaspoon 
ground  cloves,  half  teaspoon  stick  cinna¬ 
mon.  Cook  beets  until  done.  Make  a 
syrup  of  sugar,  vinegar,  beet  water  and 
salt.  Tie  spice  in  bag.  Boil  spices  in 
syrup  a  few  minutes  and  pour  hot  over 
the  beets  in  jars.  Do  not  have  beets 
cold.  Seal. 

Spiced  Grapes. — You  will  need  4  lbs. 
grapes,  3  lbs.  sugar,  one  pint  vinegar, 
one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon 
ground  cloves,  one  teaspoon  salt.  Pulp 
grapes  and  cook  without  skins  five  min¬ 
utes.  Put  through  coarse  sieve  to  re¬ 
move  seeds.  Put  pulp,  skins,  sugar  and 
vinegar  together  and  boil  until  thick.  Be¬ 
fore  taking  from  fire,  add  spices.  Put 
away  in  jelly  glasses  or  small  jars. 

Sweet  Pickled  Pears. — You  will  need 
G  lbs.  pears,  3  lbs.  sugar,  two  cups  vine¬ 
gar,  four  tablespoons  whole  cloves,  % 
cup  mixed  spices.  Wash  pears  but  do 
not  pare.  Stick  cloves  into  the  pears. 
Make  a  syrup  of  the  sugar  and  vinegar  ; 
add  spices,  when  boiling,  add  a  few  pears 
at  a  time  and  cook  until  tender.  Fill 
into  jars  and  seal. 

MRS.  F.  W.  STILLMAN. 


Good  rams  came  before  the  crops 
prayed  for  them  too  long.  They  were 
regular  sod-soakers,  and  will  do  wonders 
for  the  corn  ;  also,  they  held  off  till  the 
hay  was  in,  and  most  of  the  thrashing 
done.  This  applies,  of  course,  only  to 
our  own  community,  for  many  wrere*  not 
so  lucky. 

'While  on  our  recent  trip,  we  saw  a 
novel  sight :  small  town  lots,  seeded  to 
wheat,  in  one,  as  few  as  five  shocks. 
Some  of  our  party  supposed  it  was  for 
chicken  feed ;  Earl  thinks  it  was  done 
to  get  a  weedy  patch  of  ground  into 
grass.  Anyway,  it  looked  odd.  Being 
religious  observers  of  road  signs,  we 
wondered  at  a  “Drive  Slow,”  which  had 
neither  curve,  hill,  nor  school  house  to 
explain  it.  We  finally  figured  that  it 
was  designed  to  give  the  motorist  time 
to  read  the  fertilizer  advertisement  on  a 
man’s  barn — a  clever,  if  somewhat  pro¬ 
voking,  bit  of  publicity  !  e.  m.  c. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana  Farmer 

Probably  the  most  strenuous  month  of 
my  farming  history  has  just  passed.  It 
might  not  be  so  hard  to  get  things  done 
on  a  farm  if  one  could  stay  right  at  home 
and  do  them !  But  there  are  so  many 
pulls,  so  many  obligations.  I  am  tempted 
sometimes  to  envy  the  Canadian  woman 
who  had  not  been  to  town  in  three  years ! 

Apples  were  a  burning  subject  all 
through  July.  I  shipped  Transparent  to 
Cincinnati  per  truck.  They  were  good 
apples,  but  rather  small  (not  thinned) 
and  the  expense  was  heavy.  Still,  there 
was  some  profit.  The  teacher  had  very 
fancy  fruit,  thinly  set  on  young  trees, 
and  did  ipuch  better.  Lula  has  been 
canning  passionately,  cherries,  berries, 
and  apples,  and  there  are  windfalls  and 
culls,  acceptable  to  neighbors.  The 
Duchess  is  ripe  now,  and  a  striped  apple, 
variety  unknown,  will  soon  come  on. 
Three  neighbors  of  us  took  a  little  tour 
of  inspection  of  each  other’s  orchards, 
this  evening.  The  spray  man  was  here. 
Again  he  begged  me  to  thin  the  Delicious 
trees..  “But  they’ve  been  thinned  twice 
now!”  “Thin  ’em  again  then- — and  take 
off  half!”  It  is  not  so  hard  to  remove 
the  defectives,  but  it  tears  my  heart  to 
take  off  beautiful,  big,  perfect  apples. 
It  was  never  needed  here  before;  Nature, 
in  tire  shape  of  curculio.  codling  moth, 
rot.  etc.,  always  attended  to  that  little 
matter. 

We  have  been  canning  beans.  In  spite 
of  disaster  with  their  beans,  last  year, 
canned  in  a  steam  cooker,  Earl  bought 
one.  and  I  have  taken  a  chance  and  used 
it  too.  It  is  a  saver  of  time,  space,  and 
fuel.  However.  I  am  strong  for  the  frac¬ 
tional  sterilization  (either  two  or  three 
days)  and  some  of  theirs,  this  year,  were 
done  that  way.  Now  corn  comes  on  the 
scene  in  abundance,  and  after  that  it 
will  be  Lima  beans,  we  hope.  Lula  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  moan  for  more  shelving  in  the 
cellar,  and  our  apples  and  potatoes  will 
call  for  new  bins. 

A  14-year-old  neighbor  boy  has  been 
helping  me  in  the  garden  for  a  day  or 
two.  We  have  had  a  big  day,  cleaning 
up  neglected  spots,  harvesting,  yes,  and 
planting.  Cauliflower  plants  were  reset 
Aug.  6;  it  may  be  too  late,  but  it  is  an 
experiment.  I  sowed  Chinese  cabbage., 
turnips — our  grandmothers’  traditional 
July  25  is  too  early  here — carrots,  and 
beans.  Onions  were  harvested,  and  po¬ 
tatoes  should  be.  The  yield  is  nothing  to 
brag  of,  but  the  “spuds”  are  very  nice.  I 
sold  enough  early  ones  to  pay  for  the 
seed,  and  there  will  probably  be  many 
more  than  I  shall  use.  in  the  later  patch. 

'With  days  upon  days  of  90  degrees  F., 
Winter  is  a  long  way  off,  but  this  harvest 
and  storage  of  Winter  food  brings  the 
thought  of  the  famine  months  rather 
near.  Lula  is  planning  for  her  Russian 
kraut,  a  spicy  concoction  which  won  ad¬ 
miration  from  me.  though  I  can’t  abide 
the  usual  kind.  I  shall  watch  the  pro¬ 
cess  this  year,  and  report  it  for  The  R. 
N.-Y. 


Word  of  Advice  as  to  Summer  Boarders 

Summer  boarders  are  one  of  the  chief 
assets  of  New  England  and  upper  New 
York  State.  Guests,  during  that  season, 
register  from  cities  all  over  the  United 
States.  Most  of  these  are  honest  peo¬ 
ple,  who  pay  their  bills  promptly  and 
have  a  high  regard  for  the  property  and 
rights  of  others.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  wife  on  the  farm,  who  takes  Summer 
boarders,  encounters  that  despicable 
specimen,  who,  speaking  in  the  vernacu¬ 
lar,  may  be  classified  as  the  “dead  beat.” 
"  e  all  know  him,  sooner  or  later.  He 
is  usually  very  well  groomed — even  ex¬ 
pensively  clad — his  manner  is  genial, 
though  he  is  apt  to  be  exacting,  and  his 
manners  have  been  memorized  from 
books  on  etiquette.  Usually  he  is  a 
boaster  among  the  boarders — but  in  con¬ 
fidence,  to  his  boarding  mistress,  he  is 
usually  either  short  of,  or  entirely  with¬ 
out  cash.  Because  of  his  possible  ap¬ 
pearance  at  any  time,  those  who  enter¬ 
tain  paying  guests  in  Summer,  will  do 
well  to  have  such  a  system  of  collecting, 
that  those  of  his  type  will  have  no  chance 
to  obtain  “free  accommodations.”  It  is 
usually  a  wise  plan  to  require  all  board 
to  be  paid  weekly  in  advance.  Never 
trust  anyone  to  pay  at  the  end  of  the 
week  unless  he  can  furnish  satisfactory 
references,  which  ought  always  to  be 
looked  up,  and  can  produce  proof  of  his 
ability  and  willingness  to  pay.  Even  so, 
if  he  fails  to  settle  at  the  week’s  end,  he 
should  be  asked  to  vacate  at  once. 

Should  anyone  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
go  through  several  weeks,  or  an  entire 
season,  with  a  non-paying  guest,  it  “would 
be  well  to  beware  of  him  as  his  time  of 
departure  approaches.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  awaken  to  find  him  gone.  If  he  has 
satisfied  himself  that  his  hostess  is  “easy.” 
he  will  promise  to  send  a  check  as 
soon  as  he  reaches  home — “The  country 
is  such  a  chawming  place,  doneherknow, 
in  which  to  spend  one’s  ready  money.  I 
have  exhausted  the  supplv  which  I 
brought  with  me— but  will  surely  send  it 
as  soon  as  I  reach  Noo  Yawk.  Good¬ 
bye!”  This  generally  means  farewell  to 
him — and  the  amount  he  owes — at  the 
same  time.  Once  he  gets  away,  he  gen¬ 
erally  covers  his  tracks  so  skillfully  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  ever  to  locate 
him  again.  Accept  none  of  his  promises. 
8imply,  but  very  firmly,  inform  him  that 
when  his  bill  is  paid  he  may  take  his 
trunks,  but  until  it  is  they  must  remain 
where  they  are.  The  law  permits  the 
holding  of  baggage  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he 
will  pay  up,  when  he  is  assured  that  you 
mean  what  you  say.  He  will  argue,  and 
promise.  In  fact  he  is  quite  apt  to  tell 
some  pathetic  yarn  in  order  to  get  away 
with  his  baggage.  It  will  require  firm¬ 
ness  and  patience,  as  otherwise  vour 
hard-earned  money  is  lost. 

Housewives  on  farms  in  modern  times 
not  only  have  the  milk,  butter,  eggs, 
vegetables  and  other  country  produce 
which  city  people  crave,  but ‘they  have 
bathrooms  and  other  conveniences,  as 
well.  Of  course  persons  paying  $8  a 
week  cannot  expect  the  comforts  or  lux¬ 
uries  which  $30  for  the  same  period  would 
buy.  Regardless  of  the  amount  charged, 
if  board  and  room  are  furnished  to  a 
guest,  the  boarding  mistress  is  entitled 
to  remuneration  in  full,  and  it  is  up  to 
her  to  see  that  she  gets  it. 

HELEN  N.  UPSON. 


Canned  Tomato  Soup 

One  peck  ripe  tomatoes,  four  large 
onions.  _ two  red  sweet  peppers,  seeds  of 
one.  25  whole  cloves,  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water.  Cook  these  together  un 
til  soft — about  half  an  hour,  and  press 
through  fine  sieve  or  colander.  Add  to 
the  pulp  one  cup  brown  sugar  and  two 
tablespoons  salt.  Boil  15  minutes  and 
seal  hot.  Celery  seed  or  fresh  parsley 
can  be  added  before  straining.  This  can 
be  thickened  with  flour  and  butter  or 
salt  pork  fat  before  serving.  'Simple  and 
good.  MABEL  HOWARD. 


“Best  Ever”  Blackberry  Jam 

In  making  blackberry  jam,  adding  one 
part  apple  sauce  to  two  parts  blackhc- 
ries  produces  an  article  pronounced  “the 
best  ever”  by  those  who  use  it.  AppD 
sauce  also  combines  admirably  with  black 
grapes  in  marmalade.  It  may  be  usel 
half  and  half,  or  in  any  proportions  pre¬ 
ferred.  G.  A.  T. 
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HESE  exceptional  values  point  the  way  to  big 


Essentially  youthful 
■StiBf  jj  in  its  newly  created  de- 

sign,  you  will  find  a 
world  of  becomingness 
in  this  chic  frock  of  the 
ever  popular  all  silk 
taffeta.  Its  dainty  skirt 
shows  all  around  rows  of  cording, 
beneath  which  it  is  literally  cov¬ 
ered  both  front  and  back  with  most 
effectively  colorful  allover  em¬ 
broidery,  which  finds  its  match'  in 
embroidery  applied  to  the  tiny 
turnback  cuffs.  Adding  its  note 
of  harmony  is  the  pretty  satin  rib¬ 
bon  girdle  which  ends  in  stream¬ 
ers  down  the  front,  held  by  a  be¬ 
witching  ribbon  rosette.  Refresh¬ 
ing  in  its  contrast  is  the  sheer 
narrow  collar  of  embroidered  or¬ 
gandie.  Dress  fastens  invisibly  at 
left  side. 

WOMEN’S  REGULAR  SIZES— 
32  to-  44  inches  bust  measure.  Give 
measurements.  Shipping  weight, 
1  %  pounds. 

3  I  N 68450-Black. 

3IN6846C  $*7  QC 

Navy  blue.  4  « 

Shipped  from  CHICAGO  Ot 

PHILADELPHIA  store. 


Stylish  Panel-Back  Fine 
Mercerized  Cotton 
""X  Stockings. 

\  86  N  23600— Black. 

\  86  N  2  3  6  I  C — Dark  brown. 

\  8  6N  2  3  620— White. 

1  Style  that  is  individual  and 
smart.  They’re  sturdy  and  de- 


All  Wool 
Velour 


Could  greater  value  be  desired 
than  an  all  wool  winter  weight 
velour  coat  for  $9,981  You  will 
find  in  this  coat  a  pleasing 
wealth  of  style  too;  brilliant 
decorative  fiber  silk  stitching 
applied  to  the  warm,  handsome, 
button-up  collar  and  matched  by 
stitching  upon  the  button  trim¬ 
med  wide,  strap  cuffs.  Coat  has 
good  looking  patch  pockets  of 
novel  design  and  closes  in  front 
with  large  ornamental  disc  but¬ 
ton  so  fashionable  this  year, 
completed  by  a  wide  tailored 
piped  buttonhole.  All  around 
cross  over  belt.  Length,  48 
inches,  unlined. 

WOMEN’S  AND  MISSES’ 
SIZES — 34  to  46  inches  bust 
measure.  State  size.  Shipping 
weight,  6  pounds. 

I  7N  I  04  5C— Navy  blue. 

I7NI046C  $0  Oft 

Brown. 

.Shipped  from  CHICAGO  or 
PHILADELPHIA  store. 


Order  Direct  From 
This 

Advertisement . 


Just  as  Great  Bargains 
for  All  the  Family. 


k  If  you  haven* t 
I  this  book,  send 
S  coupon  for  it 
TODAY. 


Genuine  Good 
year  Welt. 

I5N2834C— Brown. 
I5N2835C— Black. 


For  smart  style,  coupled  j flfl 

with  the  quality  that  gives 
extremely  long  wear,  this 
shoe  is  a  sensational  value. 

Genuine  V  i  c  i  Kid  Lace 

Oxford.  _  Military  heel  with  rubber  top  lift. 

Sizes,  2y2  to  8.  State  size. 

Wide  widths  only. 

.  Shipping  wt.,  1  y2  lbs. 

Shipped  from  CHICAGO  or  PHILA 
DELPHIA  store. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago  Philadelphia  Dallas  Seattle 

Send  me  Latest  General  Catalog  No.  66R57. 


All  Wool  Dark  Brown 
Cassimere. 

40N3249C  «/•  AO 

With  One  Pair  Pants.  J O 

40N3247C  "J  Q/T 

With  Two  Pairs  Pants.  4.73 

Sizes,  7  to  17  years. 

You  cannot  duplicate  these  values 
and  prices  anywhere.  Made  from  a 
strongly  woven  ALL  WOOL  dark 
brown  mixed  cassimere.  Good  strong 
lining  in  coat.  Full  lined  knicker¬ 
bockers:  two  pairs  of  pants  mean 
almost  double  wear.  State  age  size. 
Shipping  weight,  suit  with  one  pair 
pants,  3%  pounds;  with  two  pairs 
pants.  444  pounds. 

Shipped  from  CHICAGO  or  PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA  store. 


All  Wool  Serge. 

This  girls'  dress  is  exception¬ 
ally  low  in  price  and  made  of 
extra  good  quality  all  wool 
serge,  pleasingly  suited  for 
school  or  everyday  wear.  The 
side  plaited  skirt  is  attached  to 
waist  beneath  narrow  tie  sash, 
while  front  shows  fiber  silk  hand 
embroidery  and  red  piping  on 
sieves  and  around  neck. 

AGES— 7  to  14  years.  State 
age  size.  Shipping  wt.,  1%  lbs. 

3  I  N  2 400C — Navy  blue. 
8^3^240.  C  $3#?9 

Shipped  from  CHICAGO  or 
PHILADELPHIA  store. 
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Kodak  on  the  Farm 

Press  the  button  and  the  picture  is 
yours;  date  and  title  the  film  and  the  rec¬ 
ord  is  complete.  The  Autographic  Kodak 
keeps  all  the  story. 

Obviously  such  a  record,  worthwhile  for  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  sort  shown  above,  is  valuable  for  prac¬ 
tical  use  as  well.  Dated  negatives  of  buildings, 
stock,  crops  and  equipment  are  the  kind  you  want 
for  reference  and  year-to-year  comparison. 

And  it’s  all  easy — and  fun — with  a  Kodak. 

Autographic  Kodaks  $6.50  up 
At  your  dealer  s 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Be  Prepared  for 


COLIC 

For  safety  sake  keep  a 
package  of  Dr.  Lesure's  Colic 
Drops  on  hand  always.  Sure 
relief  for  Colic,  Cramps, 
Stoppage  of  water.  Black 
Water,  Indigestion  and 
Scours,  In  horses,  alfalfa 
bloat  in  cows  or  Colic  Bloat 
in  calves.  No  opiates;  en¬ 
tirely  safe.  Quick  and  stimu¬ 
lating;  easy  to  give.  Sold  by 
best  dealers.  $1.25.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
if  dealer  is  not  supplied.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  back. 

DR.  LESURE’S 

Colic  Drops 

Dr.  J„  G.  Lesure,  Keene,  N,  H, 


I  it  use 
over 


MINERAL^ 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ _ _ 

£3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisiaction  or  mone 3 
back.  £1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Free  Catalog  [n  colors  explains 

°  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St.,Quinc)r, 


Gel  New  Reduced  Prices  on 


One  Man  Pulls  ’Em  Easy 


rcules, 

^eaaiest-operatingr  “One-Man"  Hand  Power  Stump 
^Puller  made.  Simple,  double,  triple,  quadruple 
vpower — 4  machines  In  one.  Moves  like  a 
.wheelbarrow.  $10  down.  Easy 
>  ■  payments. 


Down 

E«» 

Pej- 

aients 


—  Send  for 
Catalog  No.  530 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
CENTERVILLE.  IOWA 


Fatter  pigs  & 
fatter  profits 

HOGS  need  animal  food  to  build 
flesh  and  bone.  Dold-Quality 
Digester  Tankage  is  60%  animal 
protein.  Mix  with  grain  or  feed 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 
Gives  better  results  than  grain 

alone;  saves  one-third  cost.  Tankage-fed 
hogs  show  more  pounds  when  marketed — and 
more  profit  per  pound.  Experience  proves  it. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  on  DOLD- 
QUALITY  Poultry  and  stock  foods 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO. 
Dept.R.N.  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


DIGESTER 
TANKAGE 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


ABSORBine 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical  —only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  $2.50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  tree. 
ABSORBING  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book“Evidence”  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


CORN 


HARVESTER  cats  and  pilesonhar- 

,  i...  .  vester  or  windrowB. 

_  _ __  _  Man  and  horse  cuts  and  shock*  equal  Corn 

Binder  Sold  in  every  state.  Only  $25  with 
fodder  tying  attachment.  Testimonials  and  catalog  FREE  showing 
picture  of  Harvester.  PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  Salina,  Kan. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Value  of  a  Purebred  Bull 

The  following  facts  come  to  us  from 
S.  D.  Hollis,  Farm  Bureau  Agent  for 
Newport  Co.,  R.  I. 

Iu  1914  G.  Alvin  Simmons  of  Middle- 
town,  R.  I.,  purchased  the  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  bull,  Balsam  Calypso  De  Kol 
13S779.  He  was  a  good  individual  and 
showed  good  blood  in  his  pedigree,  yet  no 
one  considered  him  a  phenominal  animal. 
Mr.  Simmons  at  that  time  had  a  grade 
herd  of  ordinary  quality.  He  used  this 
bull  in  the  herd  for  about  three  years 
and  raised  several  heifer  calves  from  him. 
Then  partly  because  the  bull  was  get¬ 
ting  large  and  somewhat  difficult  to  han¬ 
dle,  and  partly  to  avoid  inbreeding,  he 
sold  the  animal  to  the  butcher. 

In  1919  Mr.  Simmons  joined  the  cow¬ 
testing  association,  organized  by  the  New¬ 
port  County  Farm  Bureau,  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  its  membership  each  year,  care¬ 
fully  following  its  records  and  each  year 
disposing  of  the  poorer  cows  in  the  herd 
and  feeding  according  to  milk  flow. 

Early  in  the  work  of  the  association  it 
was  noticed  that  the  daughters  of  this 
bull,  then  just  coming  into  milk,  gave 
promise  of  being  heavy  producers.  In 
July,  1923,  one  of  these  cows,  Number  IS, 
surprised  the  association  with  the  re¬ 
markable  record  for  the  month  of  1919 
lbs.,  milk  testing  5.2  per  cent  fat  and 
containing  99.S  lbs.  butterfat.  The  cow 
is  now  six  years  old  and  freshened  with 
her  fourth  calf  June  26.  This  record  so 
far  exceeded  any  previous  monthly  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  association,  the  next  highest 
having  been  made  in  June  of  this  year, 
by  a  cow  owned  by  David  A.  Brown,  that 
produced  87.7  lbs.  of  fat,  that  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  records  of  this  cow  was 
made  by  County  Agent  Sumner  D.  Hollis. 
Investigation  showed  that  her  record  for 
last  year  was  11, OSS  lbs.  milk  and  393 
lbs.  fat.  Further  investigation  showed 
that  all  the  daughters  of  this  bull  had 
made  creditable  records  last  year,  a  com¬ 
plete  statement  of  their  records  follows : 

No.  1,  9,108  lbs.  milk,  322.82  lbs.  fat ; 
No.  2,  9,371  milk,  446.48  fat;  No.  3,  8,- 
717  milk,  348.69  fat;  No.  4,  9,917  milk, 
318.17  fat;  No.  5,  7,834  milk,  348.S2 
fat;  No.  6,  8,454  milk,  299.15  fat;  No. 
18,  11,088  milk,  393.46  fat. 

The  average  production  of  the  seven 
daughters  left  by  this  bull  in  the  herd 
was  9,217  lbs.  milk  and  354  lbs.  fat. 
What  an  object  lesson  these  figures  show, 
in  the  value  of  a  sire,  and  when  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  these  daugh¬ 
ters  were  all  from  ordinary  grade  cows, 
what  would  that  sire  have  been  worth 
to  Mr.  Simmons  if  he  could  have  been 
retained  in  the  herd  until  he  had  ful¬ 
filled  his  usefulness  as  a  breeder? 

Going  still  further  into  Mr.  Simmons’ 
records,  it  was  found  that  in  the  four 
years  that  he  has  been  testing  his  cows 
through  the  association  his  production 
per  cow  has  doubled.  This,  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mons  states,  is  a  result  of  the  testing 
work  as  he  has  profited  largely  by  the 
better  feeding  methods  advocated  by  the 
tester  and  in  the  elimination  of  the  poor¬ 
er  cows  in  the  herd,  each  year  showing 
better  production  than  the  one  before  it. 
How  much  would  such  a  sire  and  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  four  years  of  testing  and  record 
keeping  be  worth  in  your  herd?  Is  not 
the  thought  worthy  of  careful  considera¬ 
tion? 


Mowing  Away  Hay 

I  read  what  B.  L.  Hathaway  says 
about  dumping  hay  in  big  mow  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  I  filled  a  mow  20x25  ft.  with 
practically  no  stowing,  and  I  think  my 
way  might  help  you  out.  I  put  a  3-in. 
plank  12  in.  wide  under  the  track  on  the 
big  beams,  so  that  when  the  hay  drops 
from  the  fork  it  will  roll  pretty  well  to 
the  side  of  the  mow.  Sometime  *  a  fork- 
full  will  divide  and  roll  both  ways.  It 
lightens  up  the  hay  and  it  doesn’t  pack 
so  hard  as  when  it  falls  in  one  place. 

Maine.  A.  w  B. 


Mr.  Wye:  “I  don’t  know  where  wo¬ 
men  acquired  their  extravagance  in  dress 
— Eve  wasn’t  like  that,  you  know.” 
Mrs.  Wye:  ‘‘Of  course  not — there  was 
only  one  man  in  the  world  and  she  had 
him.” — Life. 


"Will  they  stand 
the  pace — 99 

“Man  alive,  those  horses  are 
used  to  hard  work  and  they 
like  it.  I’ve  kept  them  sound, 
ever  since  they  were  colts 
with  Gombault’s  Caustic 
Balsam. 

“Got  the  idea  from  a  neighbor  who 
has  been  using  Gombault’s  for 
forty  years.  It’s  a  wonderful  ex¬ 
ternal  remedy  for  most  horse  ail¬ 
ments.  I’ve  even  cut  out  firing. 
Gombault’s  does  the  work  better 
and  doesn’t  scar  or  discolor  the 
hair.” 

A  reliable  and  e/Tective  remedy  (or 
Spavin^  Thorough-  Barbed  Wire 
pin  Cuts 

Quittor  Calk 
Wind  Galls  Wounds 
Poll  Evil  Sweeney 
Ringbone  Fistula  Strained 

Tendons 

A  million  successful  treatments 
each  year.  Full  directions  with 
every  bottle. 

$1.50  per  bottle  \it  druggists 
or  direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS  TOO 
An  excellent  remedy  for  sprains, 
bruises,  cuts,  burns,  sore  throat, 
muscular  and  inflammatory  rheu¬ 
matism,  sciatica  ana  lumbago. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Company 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Sole  Distributors 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Capped 

Hock 

Curb 

Splint 


GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  IR0S-,  Oept  R,  Gardner  Matt 


Proper  Straining 
Insures 
Clean  Milk 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  GO. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  clamp. 

Experience  teaches  that  no  man  or 
set  of  men  can  day  after  day  produce 
milk  free  from  sediment.  It  is  vitally 
important  to  strain  off  all  the  sedi¬ 
ment  immediately  after  milking. 

We  guarantee  that  our  Dr.  Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer  will  remove  every  last  bit  of 
sediment,  and  no  other  strainer  will.  Make 
us  prove  it. 

The  Dr.  Clark  invariably  wins  first  prize  at 
every  show  where  exhibited.  More  than 
ten  million  quarts  of  milk  are  strained 
through  it  daily.  Economical  and  conven¬ 
ient  for  both  the  big  and  small  milk  pro¬ 
ducer.  Never  wears  out.  Removes  the 
dirt  that  the  other  strainers  can’t. 

10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes.  If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  8. — Jerseys,  Maple  Brook  Farm, 
Wilmington,  Mass. 

Sept.  10. — -Cayuga  County,  Guernsey 
Club,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  R.  H.  Alexander, 
Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  secretary. 

iSept.  21.  —  Aberdeen-Angus.  Eastern 
Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Sept.  26. — Hereford  Steers,  North  Park 
Stock  Growers’  Association  of  Colorado, 
Atlantic,  Iowa.  Kraschel  Auction  Co., 
managers.  T  , 

Oct.  9. — Holsteins.  Eastern  Holstein 
Breeders’  Sale,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


|  ...  DOGS 

PEDIGREED  BEAGLE  HOUNDS 

6  months  old.  bred  from  champion  Driving  Dick, 
winner  of  the  Earing  cup  in  the  Northern  Hare 
Trials  of  1921.  Jlales,  835.  G00  pair  of  Oarneaux 
large  squat,  breeders.  $2  a  pair.  RELIABLE  SQUAB  FARM 
Todt  Hill  Road,  Castleton  Corners.  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 
HENRY  CHRIST,  Prop. 

ChowPuppies  of  Quality  g,'i“  w5™V.',i 

n  .  1 _ Puppies  and  grown  dogs  for  sale. 

Registered  Airedales  Two  beauties  at  stud.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  LAKENWILW  AIREDALE  KENNELS,  Princeton,  Maine 

AIREDALE  3PUPPIES 

On  The  Watch  F  or  Good  Homes. 

Nephews  and  Nieces  Of  "LADDIE  BOY  ” 

Ur.  KNOX  Box  50  DANBURY,  CONN. 

A.IH.ED2LIjE8  FOR  SALE 

Must  sell  entire  stock  to  make  room  for  smaller  breeds. 
Write  us  what  you  want  and  what  you  want  to  p«y. 
We  have  satisfied  customers  in  eleven  States.  We  also 
breed  Boston  and  Scottish  Terriers  and  Pekinese. 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM  R.  D.  3  Jetlerson,  N.Y. 

Police  and  Army  Dogs 

the  German  Shepherd  and  stock  dog.  Three  Litteisof 
very  fine  wolf-gray  puppieswith  five  Champions  in  Pedi¬ 
gree.  «KO.  IIAUCH,  Citikill  Mountains  Stock  Farm,  Freehold.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Male  and  Female  Police  Puppies  from  Imported  Cham¬ 
pion  stock.  R.F.O.No.2,  CREEKSIDE  FARMS.  OrveKo, Tioga  Co.,  N.Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  l*a. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  farm  raised,  pedigreed,  the 
unusual  kind.  Descriptive,  illustrated  circular  free. 
Clovernook  Collie  Kennels,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Choice  Fox  Hound  Pups  Sie1.1!' 

$10;  Males,  <16.  It.  W.  80IIALLENHEKG,  IVeaternrllle,  N.Y. 

lyear,$20.  Also  crossbred  coon  pups,  <5. 

uoonnounu  FRED  DUTTON  Went  Winfield,  N.Y. 

uulre  Hatred  Fox  Terrier  Puppies  for  sale.  Pedi- 
t!  greed  stock.  O.  HILL  -  Amenia,  Neva  York 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  3jiuaTeh  *°6d;’ 

Females.  83.  F.  A.  SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

AT  STUD-WOLF  VON  ROLAND 

Sire  of  quality  and  quantity  Police  litters.  Best  Blood 
lines  of  trained  Imported  stock.  Fee.  $40. 

O.  HILL  -  Amenia,  New  York 

CHIHUAHUA  TOY  DOGS 

Dainty  little  pets.  Ready  to  ship. 

THOMSON’S  KENNELS  Wells,  Vermont 

An  Unusually  Choice  Litter  of  Police  Puppies 

from  imported  stock.  M  lfi  A  I>,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

GOATS 

Wanted— Reg.  Toggenburg  Buck  wyS: 

Must  be  good  for  breeding  this  Fall.  Description  and  price. 

J.  BURKE  555  River  St.  PATERSON.  N.  J. 

WANTED — 40  Common  American  Goat*  for  Brush 
If  Lands.  WHITE,  1546  Broadway,  New  York 

fig  «  rfiri  NUBIANS,  TOGGENBERCS— Closing-out 
IN  sale  of  both  herds  of  pure  breds  and 
high  grades.  Bargains  in  both  sexes. 
Address,  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown,  N. J, 

Registered  Milk  Goats  e!^,^  1“ 8  “"j! 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  | 

KINNELON  HERD 

Purebred  Brown  Swiss 

BUTLER,  N.  J. 

Home  of  Uda’s  College  Boy  whose  dam  has  a 
record  of  13  561  lbs.  milk,  grandam  14.650  lbs. 
milk  and  great  grandam  16,225  lbs.  milk.  His 
daughters  to  come  fresh  have  milked  over 
forty  pounds  a  day.  A  young  bull  calf  by  the 
above  sire  and  out  of  a  17,139-lb.  cow  for  sale. 
JOHN  C.  HESSE,  Manager 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  diTkham! 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville,  N.Y' 

HEREFORDS 

ST  EE  It  8, 100  high  bred  yearling  nnnrr  ADTkC 
A  chance  to  get  feeders  that  lias  ||r  Kf  f  1 1  K  1  IN 
never  seen  a  stock  yard,  bred  ***J**AvA  UHA/kJ 
in  New  Mexico,  for  September  shipment.  Address— 

MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS.  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Fresh  and  Nearly-Cows  For  Sale TedsTm] 

Guernseys,  Jerseys.  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins.  Al¬ 
ways  100  high-class  cows  to  choose  from.  Will  also 
buy  on  commission.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Bsrre,  Vermont 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 


From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  850  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University, 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 


> 


Will  exchange  for  registered  Guernsey 
heifers' or  cows — 


=  Our  Registered  Guernsey  Bull  E 

|  Muriel’s  Raider  of  Waddington  33193  | 

=  Sired  by  Imp.  Border  Raider  = 

I  A  SPLENDID  INDIVIDUAL  i 


s  Herd,  under  State  and  Federal  Supervision.  Inspection  solicited.  E 
E  W rite  for  Price  E 

1  ROLLWOOD  FARM  -  -  Guilford,  Conn.  1 
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SWINE 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Have  you  considered  BETTERING  the  blood  lines  of 
your  herd  by  purchasing  a  new  Boar  ?  We  have  Spring 
(1922)  Boars  by  Fairholm  Fancy  Orion,  Fall  boars  by 
Fancy  Orion  King  34th,  this  Spring’s  boars  by  Crest  De¬ 
fender,  Highland  King  Defender  and  Altamont’s  Origin¬ 
ator.  Beside  using  a  Duroc-Jersey  registered  boar  with 
their  pure  bred  sows,  many  breeders  use  theirs  for  out- 
crossing  with  sows  of  other  fat  breeds  for  producing 
“  Feeder  ”  pigs.  Duroc-Jerseys  introduce  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  height  and  length  and  the  sows  supply  the  weight. 
We  also  still  have  a  few  bred  gilts  for  sale  for  SKF- 
TEMBER  FARROWING.  All  stock  is  Double  Im- 
mnned.  We  invite  correspondence  or  better  still,  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on  State  road  14  miles 
East  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y„ 


BIG  TYPE  DUROCS 

We  will  not  hold  a  fall  sale  but  offer  privately 
30  choice  yearlings  bred  for  fall  litters-  They 
are  mated  to  Walt’s  Col.  Fannie  15th,  and 
Fairholuie  Pathfinder.  We  also  offer  service 
boars  and  open  gilts.  Write  for  particulars. 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  -  Annandale,  N.  J. 


Extra  hardy,  well  grown  stock  of  the 
choicest  breeding  from  Colonels, 
Sensations  and  Defender  strains. 
Come  and  inspect  the  herd  or 
write  your  wants.  Catalogue  on  request. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM  Dept.  D  Belle  Meade.  Virginia 


*  «  yj.vcia.  Aisu  it  ie\v  tills 

for  Ten  Hollars  and  up.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

K.  H.  ARCHER  -  Watertown,  if.  Y. 


DUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
„  „  ^  iug-  All  ages  for  sale. 

M.  Pattingtou  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


Stoc 


•  ~ —  ami  , •September  Figs.  Also  Mature 

ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box  15.  Bradford.  N.  Y. 


DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS.  Riotress  and 
ltutgers  Gold  Bond  breeding.  Eight  to  ten  weeks 
old.  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Elizaville,  If.  Y. 


Auction 

6  O— Guernsey  s— 6  O 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  September  10,  ’23 

Annual  offering  of  the  CAYUGA  COUNTY  GUERNSEY 
CLUB,  consisting  of  a  very  choice  lot  of  females.  Mostly 
young  cows  and  bred  heifers,  some  with  A.  R.  records  or  now 
on  test.  Many  of  them  granddaughters  of  the  breeds  lead¬ 
ing  sires.  All  are  tuberculin  tested  and  fully  guaranteed. 


R.  H.  ALEXANDER,  Sec’y 


Write  for  Catalogue 


UNION  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  at  present  several  very 
desirable  young  bull  calves  and  two  older 
ones  sired  by  our  herd  sires  and  out  of 
cows  with  or  now  making  A.  R.  records. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  bull,  write  us. 

YV.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset.  Mass. 


KN0LLW00D  FARM 

We  have  a  few  bulls  of  service  age, 
out  of  dams  with  record  up  to  728 
lbs.  fat,  at  reasonable  prices. 

F.  C.  SHAW,  Manager 

KN0LLW00D  FARM  -  Port  Cheater,  N.  Y. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  ■will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  DAIRY  farms.  72  S.  32d  SI..  Phila.,  Pa. 


Overstocked  on  Guernseys  farmer?  whces 

Aged  from  4  mos.  to  2  yrs.  One  or  a  carload  of  pure 
bred  Guernsey  Heifers,  sired  by  Sons  of  Imported  Gover¬ 
nor  Chene  and  Langwater  Kaiser.  Herd  under  Federal 
supervision.  R.  K.  0.  No.  2, 

CREEKSIDE  FARMS  -  Owago,  Tioga  Co.,  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock,  both  sexes,  all  ages,  A.  R.  dams. 
Prices  right.  Accredited  Herd  No.  39403.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Richard  Ii.  BeForest,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


2Reg.Grand8on3ofGov.oftheGhene  K97;sire0and 

Dams.  Ages,  21  mos.  and  9  mos.  Prices,  ST 50  and 
$125.  Accredit  d  Herd  No.  10086.  For  particulars 
apply  to  THOS.  JOHNSON,  Spring  Farm,  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 


Entire  Herd  20  Reg. Guernseys 

each.  Write  what  you  want.  p.  L.  DWIGHT,  Oe  Ruyter,  N.  T. 


HOLSTEINS 


An  UNUSUAL  CHANCE  to  buy  a 

Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Ready  for  light  service — Individually  of  superior 
type.  His  sire— a  37th  son  of  Judge  Segis' 
highest  record  daughter — he  the  greatest  son  of 
King  Segis.  His  dam — a  splendid  specimen — 
combines  the  blood  of  the  King  of  the  Pontiacs 
and  King  Segis.  First  check  for  $85.00  gets  him— 
registered  and  transferred.  Satisfaction  upon 
arrival  guaranteed. 

F.  C.  BIGGS,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Herd  under  Federal  supervision— with  a  clean  test. 


BULL  CALF-6  Mos.  Old-Registered 

Sire  ECHO  SYLVIA  CLYDE  PONTIAC,  two  crosses  to 
World’s  Champion  Cow.  Dam.  our  best  cow.  Lean  to 
Aggie  DeKol.  A  show  calf  more  white  than  black. 
Price,  $135  ;  half  of  what  he  is  worth.  Also  some 
choice  heifer  calves.  We  are  short  of  feed — must 
reduce  herd.  Edward  S.  Cone,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


High  Class  Holstein  Cows 

Heifers  and  Calves  high™  h“e 


Fresh,  springers  and  fall  cows.  Prices  very  reason 
able  for  immediate  sale.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM, 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH.  Prop..  Munnsville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


High  Grade  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

and  heifer  calves,  835  up.  Registered  bulls  ready 
for  service,  and  cows.  Address  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y. 


FOR  LT„Lf„;„  D„H  Segis  De  Kol,  five  years  old.  Price 
8*1, E  nOlSlcin  Dull  $  |  f>00.  Further  particulars  write 
E.  E.  1IOSME1C,  48-4?  West  83d  8t.,  N.  Y.  City 


FOR  SALE 


Twelve  4-Yr.-0!d  Reg.  Holsteins  £££25  and 

type;  due  to  freshen  inOet.;  capable  of  milking  40  quarts 
of  milk  per  day  ;  tuberculin  tested;  60-day  retest ;  I  lacked 
by  the  largest  of  A.  R.  O.  records  and  of  Ormsby,  King 
of  the  Pontiacs,  and  Pietje  breeding.  CIIA8.  *.  HOW  EM,, 
Howells,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  70  miles  west  N.Y.  C.,  Erie  R.  R. 


JERSEYS 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

Fnr9»lp  Cows.  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
i0!  dale  cuii„  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


ForSale  at  a  Sacrifice-KHES  Duroc-Jersey  Boar 

Two  years  old  in  March  last.  Guaranteed  breeder. 

J*  C.  PENNEY  -  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


100  FEEDING  PIGS 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old,  $5.50  Each 

These  pigs  are  llrst  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  large  type  swine,  are  healthy,  husky,  fast 
growers.  Can  send  Sows  or  Barrows.  Also  Pure  Bred 
Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  S8 
each.  All  pigs  sent  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51.  Waltham,  Mass. 


Stone’s  Berkshires 

The  profitable  Berkshire  is  the  BIG  TYPE. 
We  have  them  and  offer  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in 
September  and  October.  March  boars  ready  for 
fall  service.  Summer  Slioats  of  both  sex.  Also  a 
choice  lot  of  August  and  September  weanlings  to 
ship  when  two  months  old.  Can  mate  up  unrelated 
pairs  or  trios.  A  special  price  for  BOYS’  PIG 
CLUBS,  good  feeders.  All  hardy,  energetic  pigs, 
registered.  Prompt  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Largest  herd  in  America.  Grand  Champion 
bleeding.  Special  offering  of  young  bred  sows 
and  unrelated  boar  pigs  at  Summer  prices 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  IS  Dundee,  N.Y. 


PATMOOIt  BERKSHIRES.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
quality  at  fair  prices.  PATM00R  FARMS.  Hartfield,  S.  y. 


OI.C.’S.  Choice  pigs;  eithersex;  ANo.l  breeding;  <10.76 
■  each.  Reg.  Free.  Sat.  Guar.  K.  IIII.I,,  Sene«aFall«,  N.Y. 


100  Pigs 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires,  6  weeks  old 
♦4  each.  HOUSE  BROS.  Dushork,  Pa* 


II  E.  p.  Rogers’ 


Wa YVILT.E,  New  York 


REG.  LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES 

Lowest  price  in  years.  .Ship  the  select  onlv* 
J.  HOMER  BEAMS,  Luthersburg,  Pa. 


champion  sire.  100  to  select  from.’  Address 
MX.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  MORRISTOWN, 


“HAMPSHIRES  PROLIFIC” 

RECORDS  OF  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE.  Records 
Assn,  show  them  lo  average  over  8  pigs 
to  litter.  Free  circular.  And  Guernsey 
Cattle.  LOCUST  I.  A  \V  N  FAB  M 

Box  R  WHITFORD.  PA. 


REG. SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

Bred  Gilts.  Summer  and  Fall  pigs  for  sale  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Write  HltOOKSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  V«. 


FANCY  O.  I.  C.’S 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  \V.  YV.  W  E  I  M  A  N,  P.  O. 

Box  No.  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs  K.  W.  JONES,  Jr.,  Monroe,  -V  I 


SHEEP 


Registered  Hampshire-down  Ewes  and  Rams  Regis¬ 

tered  South-down  Ewes  for  sale.  ELEIl  TIGER.  Gladstone.  N.  J. 


Fairholme  is  Offering  chtSX 7 i"o  y™ 

ling  and  ram  lambs.  KaKL  1).  HllOWN,  Ilion,  N.Y.  R.  No.  2 


Reg.  Shropshire  RAMS 


for  sale,  1,  2  and  3  years  old. 
STEVENS  BROS.,  WIIkoii,  N.  Y. 


S.  M.  S.  Standard  Whiteface  Breeding  Heifers, 
Feeder  Calves  and  Yearlings 

We  have  an  exceptionally  good  lot  of  purebred  Hereford  yearlings  and  two-year-old 
heifers  for  sale,  in  lots  of  one  or  more  cars.  We  also  offer  S.  M.  S.  Standard  feeder 
calves  and  yearlings  for  sale  for  fall  shipment.  Write  for  season  circular  and  prices. 

SWENSON  BROTHERS,  A.  1  SWENSON,  Manager  and  Superintendent  STAMFORD,  TEXAS 


naff  QLrnn  Imp.  stk.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Reg.  onrup.  Rams  WILLIAMS  FARM,  Peterborough,  N.  II. 

For  Sale— Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep  Purchase,  New  York 

Reg.  Hampshire  Rams  and  Ewes 

the  East.  C.  P.  S  M.  W.  BI6HAM,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

X3CAMPSHIRE  JPURE  BRED  JL.AMB  RAMS 

126-lb.  ewe  lambs,  ewes  and  mature  rams.  Show  lambs. 

CHARLES  E.  HASLETT  •  Hall,  Now  York 
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Looking  Ahead  for  Bigger  Crops 

LAND-CLEARING  this  fall  means  bigger 
/  crops  and  bigger  profits  next  year.  These 
fall  months  offer  a  fine  time  for  this  off-season 
work. 

Dumorite  will  clear  your  land  for  much  less 
than  it  used  to  cost.  This  new  du  Pont  explo¬ 
sive  shoots  stick  for  stick  with  40%  dynamite 
yet  leaves  no  larger  hole  in  the  ground  than  a 
20%.  Your  dealer  sells  135  to  140  sticks  of 
Dumorite  at  the  same  price  as  100  sticks  of 
40% — 1/3  more  per  dollar.  And  it  won’t 
freeze. 

Write  for  110-page  Farmers’  Handbook  of 
Explosives,  describing  the  latest  methods  of 
land-clearing,  ditching  and  tree-planting— free 
on  request. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Bldg.  Fulton  Bide.  Harvey  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  PITTSBURGH.  PA.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

more  per  dollar 


Save  half  to  three-quarters  the  cost  of  a 
new  roof  by  applying  Consolidated  Asbes¬ 
tos  Coating  over  old  shingles,  metal,  ready 
roofing,  paper,  etc.  Easily  applied  with 
brush. 

Consolidated  Asbestos  Coating 

forms  a  hard,  tough,  one-piece  roof,  im¬ 
mune  to  heat  and  cold.  Fire-resistant  and 
weatherproof.  Made  of  asbestos  fibre  and 
genuine  asphalt. 

cpFflAI  To  introduce  tins  wonderful 
oi  LiViriLi  coating  we  will  ship  5  gallons 

OFFFR  f°r  $8:  10  gallons  815,  and  include 
$1  brush  free  for  cash  with 
order.  Money  back  if  not  entirely  satisfied. 

Consolidated  Asbestos  Corp.,  Dept.  D 

100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Jl* 


51IW* 


Green  Mountain 


YES 

WHITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

rt  Package  Mfg.Co. 


Limestone  Pulverizers 

Sold  through  your  local 
fordson  dealer;  sweep¬ 
ing  reductions  in  price. 
Write  for  free  catalogue. 

O.  B.  WISE  PULVERIZER  CO. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 


and  DISINFECTANT 

the  n 

1.  Your  hogs  will  be  free  from 
lice. 

2.  They  will  have  clean,  healthy 
skins. 

3.  Disease  germs  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed. 

4.  Foul  odors  will  be  kept  down. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  wal¬ 
low,  use  the  sprinkling  can 
freely.  Sprinkle  the  ani¬ 
mals —  the  sleeping  quar¬ 
ters  and  pens. 

Sprinkle  the  cow  barns 
to  keep  them  healthful  and 
clean-smelling — 

The  poultry-house  to  kill 
the  mites  and  lice. 

Use  it  about  the  house — • 
in  the  closets,  sinks  and 
drains.  Excellent  for  the 
sickroom. 

Standardized  Guaranteed 
DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  A.hland,  Olio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Aelxander 


Infected  Quarter 

My  cow  gets  a  swollen  quarter  every 
three  or  four  weeks.  After  massaging  it 
once  or  twice  it  usually  disappears  only 
to  come  back  again.  It  is  always  the 
same  quarter.  J.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Germ  infection  probably  accounts  for 
the  returning  attacks  of  mild  or  subacute- 
mammitis  (garget)  in  this  case.  It  should 
be  understood  that  always  germs  are 
present  in  the  teats  and  they  may  at  any 
time  set  up  garget  if  suitable  conditions 
for  their  growth  and  spread  occur.  In 
just  the  same  way  one  may  at  any  time 
contract  pneumonia  from  germs  present 
in  the  nose  and  throat  and  only  waiting, 
s%  to  speak,  for  suitable  conditions  to 
occur  that  they  may  cause  an  attack  of 
the  disease.  Lack  of  resistant  powers, 
due  to  weakening,  give  the  germs  their 
chance.  So  far  as  the  udder  is  concerned 
we  find  that  chill,  bruise,  irregular,  in¬ 
complete  or  rough  milking,  coming  in 
heat,  indigestion  or  sudden  changes  of 
feed,  or  the  feeding  of  large  quantities  of 
feed  that  is  extra  rich  in  protein  contents 
tends  to  cause  the  mammitis  in  such 
cases.  Try  to  discover  and  remove  or 
avoid  the  cause.  Milk  three  times  daily, 
if  the  cow  is  yielding  a  large  quantity  of 
milk  on  grass.  I)o  not  drive  her  fast 
when  her  udder  is  distended  before  milk¬ 
ing.  Bruising  of  the  udder  between  the 
thighs  sometimes  causes  attacks.  Cleanse 
the  teats  and  udder  each  time  before  start¬ 
ing  to  milk.  Keep  the  cow  from  standing 
in  water,  lying  down  in  mud  or  filth,  or 
lying  down  on  concrete  floors.  The  latter 
floors  always  should  be  covered  with  cork 
brick  or  hoards  at  the  rear  where  the 
udder  will  rest  when  the  cow  is  lying 
down.  Be  sure  that  the  cow  is  stripped 
clean.  If  she  is  milked  by  another  per¬ 
son  better  personally  strip  her  clean  a 
few  minutes  after  the  other  milker  gets 
through.  At  times  of  attack  milk  once 
an  hour,  during  the  day,  and  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  rub  into  the  affected  quarter  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  1  part  each  of  pure  turpentine  and 
fluid  extracts  of  poke  root  and  belladonna 
leaves  and  8  parts  of  warm  melted  un¬ 
salted  lard  or  sweet  oil.  Catch  the  ab¬ 
normal  milk  in  a  pail  containing  a  dis¬ 
infecting  solution  and  then  throw  it  out 
in  a  place  to  which  cattle  have  not  access. 
The  milk  from  an  unsound  udder  con¬ 
tains  the  germs  which  cause  garget  and 
may  contaminate  the  floor  or  ground  so 
that  teats  coming  in  contact  may  contract 
the  infection  and  garget  result.  Where 
other  cows  are  kept  any  cow  that  has 
anything  go  wrong  with  her  udder  in¬ 
stantly  should  be  isolated  and  milked  by 
one  who  does  not  handle  the  other  cows. 
In  that  way  there  is  much  less  likelihood 
of  garget  infection  spreading  in  a  herd. 


Dropsical  Swellings  in  Bloodless  Sheep 

My  sheep  swell  up  under  the  jaw,  then 
it  extends  up  the  sides  of  the  face  and 
around  the  eyes.  They  bleat  like  a  sheep 
with  a  cold,  eat  with  difficulty,  grow 
weaker  four  or  five  weeks  and  finally  die. 
The  skin  is  colorless  and  on  opening  them 
there  is  no  blood  and  the  flesh  looks  as  if 
it  had  been  soaked  out.  L.  H. 

You  have  given  a  capital  description  of 
what  unfortunately  is  a  very  common 
condition  in  sheep.  The  swellings  you 
mentioned  are  dropsical  or  edematous 
and  contain  serum  or  the  watery  part  of 
the  blood.  In  themselves  the  swellings 
do  not  constitute  a  disease,  but  they  are 
the  symptom  of  anemia  or  bloodlessness 
and  the  cause  is  the  presence  of  myriads 
of  stomach  worms  in  the  fourth  stomach 
(abomasum).  Similar  anemia  may  also 
occur  when  sheep  are  badly  infested  with 
tape  worms,  liver  flukes  or  lung  worms, 
but  stomach  worms  are  much  more  com- 
on  and  in  all  probability  are  the  cause 
in  the  cases  entioned.  They  are  con¬ 
tracted  on  old  pasture  long  used  by  sheep 
or  on  low,  wet  pastures  that  cannot  be 
plowed  and  are  used  for  sheep  year  after 
year.  The  adult  ewes  carry  the  worms 
through  the  winter  season  and  con¬ 
taminate  the  pastures  for  the  lambs  in 
spring.  To  escape  infestation  ewes  should 
he  treated  for  worms  before  turning  on 
grass  in  Spring  and  so  far  as  possible, 
ewes  and  lambs  should  be  provided  with 
grass  that  has  not  been  used  by  sheep 
since  it  was  seeded.  Anyhow,  lambs  will 


certainly  become  infected  on  old,  bare- 
bitten  pastures  long  used  for  sheep  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  graze  there. 
Allowing  free  access  to  salt  at  all  times 
and  feeding  generously  on  oats,  bran  and 
oilmeal,  together  with  cut  green  crop, 
when  pastures  become  dry,  will  also  help 
to  prevent  worm  invasion  and  give  the 
lamp  or  sheep  strength  to  survive  or 
throw  off  the  infestation  should  it  occur. 
Better  than  plain,  salt  as  a  lids;  for  sheep 
is  a  mixture  of  salt,  280  parts  ;  dried  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  16  parts ;  powdered  wood 
charcoal,  12  parts  and  flower  of  sulphur, 
8  parts.  Place  this  in  a  box  so  covered 
or  sheltered  that  it  will  not  become  wet 
and  allow  sheep  and  lambs  to  help  them¬ 
selves  to  it  at  will.  Take  the  sheep  and 
lambs  off  old  grass.  Withhold  feed  for 
24  hours  and  then  give  a  one  per  cent 
solution  of  bluestone  and  tobacco  to  ex¬ 
pel  or  destroy  the  worms.  Make  it  as 
follows :  Dissolve  4  ounces  of  pure  blue- 
stone  (sulphate  of  copper)  in  y2  gallon 
of  boiling  water  in  an  earthenware  vessel. 
Steep  4  ounces  of  tobacco  snuff  over¬ 
night  in  %  a  gallon  of  boiling  water. 
In  the  morning  mix  the  two  solutions  to¬ 
gether  and  add  2  gallons  of  cold  water. 
Of  this  the  dose  for  a  lamb  under  one 
year  is  1%  ounces  and  for  a  sheep  over 
one  years  is  3 y2  ounces.  Give  it  care¬ 
fully  as  a  drench.  Repeat  the  treatment 
in  10  days. 


Worms  of  Dog 

I  have  an  Airedale  terrier  about  13 
months  old,  and  upon  moving  from 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  I 
was  compelled  to  place  him  in  a  board¬ 
ing  school  for  dogs,  at  the  rate  of  $10 
per  month.  Upon  receiving  my  dog  he 
was  in  a  terrible  condition  so  I  was 
compelled  to  send  him  to  a  dog  hospital 
for  treatment.  After  keeping  him  there 
for  a  few  weeks  at  the  rate  of  $7.50  per 
week  my  dog  was  returned  to  me  in  a 
worse  condition  than  before.  I  also  have 
tried  different  kinds  of  medicine  but  with 
no  good  ^results.  Now  he  seems  to  be 
all  O.  K.  He  passed  worms  about  a 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long 
and  flat  in  shape.  w.  c. 

Maryland. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  dog  is 
harboring  maw  worms  which  are  also 
called  seat  or  pin  worms.  They  inhabit 
the  large  intestines  and  rectum  and  cause 
ill-thrift  and  loss  of  flesh  when  in  great 
numbers.  The  irritation  they  cause  in 
the  rectum  is  so  great,  in  some  instances, 
that  the  dog  rubs  the  rear  parts  of  his 
body  upon  the  ground.  That  is  the  chief 
symptom  of  pin  worms.  We  think  it 
much  more  likely  that  you  have  noticed 
segments  of  a  tape  Avorm  in  the  feces. 
Each  contains  eggs  and  is  like  a  bit  of 
tape,  or  at  least  is  broad  and  flat.  To 
rid  the  dog  of  tape  worms  confine  him  in 
a  clean  swept  box  stall.  Withhold  feed 
for  24  hours  and  then  give,  for  every 
25  lbs.  of  body  weight,  one  dram  of  fluid 
extract  of  male  shield  fern  and  20  grains 
of  freshly  powdered  areca  nut  in  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  simple  sirup  or  soup.  Repeat 
the  treatment  in  four  or  five  days.  Burn 
the  droppings.  This  may  he  sufficient  to 
get  rid  of  the  pin  worms  as  well  as  the 
tape  worms  and  round  worms,  but  if  you 
see  any  signs  of  the  worms  in  the  rectum 
they  may  be  destroyed  by  injecting  into 
the  passage  a  decoction  made  by  boiling 
four  ounces  of  quassia  chips  or  powder 
for  30  minutes  in  a  gallon  of  water.  The 
injections  may  be  given  every  second 
night  until  three  or  more  have  been  ad¬ 
ministered.  After  the  treatment  for 
worms  has  been  completed  we  should  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  give  the  dog  a  thorough  scrub¬ 
bing  in  a  hot  bath  of  coal  tar  dip  solu¬ 
tion  made  according  to  directions  given 
by  the  manufacturer.  Then  give  him 
twice  daily  a  teaspoon  of  cod-liver  oil 
and  increase  to  two  teaspoons  twice  daily 
in  the  first  week  and  to  a  tablespoon 
twice  daily,  if  needed,  when  the  animal 
has  become  accustomed  to  the  oil.  It 
will  not  only  regulate  the  bowels  but 
have  a  marked  tonic  and  feeding  effect. 
In  the  way  of  feed  allow  raw  and  cooked 
beef,  raw  beef  hones,  thick  vegetable  soup 
poured  upon  stale  bread,  some  milk  and 
all  the  pure  drinking  water  the  dog  cares 
to  drink.  Do  not  feed  pork,  cornmeal, 
potatoes,  sweets  or  dainties.  Enforce 
active  outdoor  exercise  every  day. 
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Gas  in  Milk 

What  produces  gas  in  milk?  How  can 
it  be  prevented?  What  would  be  the 
easiest  way  to  remove  it?  What  effect 
has  gas  on  cheese?  Can  the  gas  be  re¬ 
moved,  when  making  the  cheese,  by  an 
experienced  cheese-maker?  Our  cheese- 
maker  has  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
gas  in  the  milk,  one  day  the  milk  is  all 
right,  the  next  it  contains  gas. 

Rome,  N.  Y.  j.  b.  j. 

The  presence  of  gas-producing  bacteria 
in  milk  is  associated  with  dirt  that  gets 
into  the  milk  at  milking  time  or  from 
the  use  of  dirty  utensils.  The  quality  of 
milk  as  shown  by  its  cleanliness  will  de¬ 
termine  largely  the  quality  of  cheese  that, 
can  be  made  from  it.  Milk  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  under  clean  conditions,  as  the  bac¬ 
teria  that  once  get  into  milk  cannot  be 
removed.  These  gas-producing  bacteria 
not  only  produce  bad  flavors  and  odors, 
but  will  also  produce  gassy  cheese  texture. 
The  latter  is  indicated  by  the  presence 
of  pin  holes  in  the  cheese.  Such  cheese 
has  a  bad  flavor,  is  spongy  and  the  curd 
may  float  on  the  whey  in  the  early  stage 
of  cheese-making.  Publow  in  Cornell 
Bulletin,  No.  257,  has  given  the  follow¬ 
ing  outline  covering  gassy  cheese: 

Cause  s  1.  Milk  infected  by  gas- 
producing  bacteria,  which  are  carried  in 
by  dust. 

2.  Starters  infected  by  gas-producing 
bacteria. 

Prevention :  1.  Gassy  milk  should  not 
be  accepted  from  any  patron. 

2.  Gassy  starters  should  not  be  used. 

Remedy :  The  method  of  handling  gassy 
milk  or  curd  is  as  follows : 

1.  If  it  is  known  that  the  milk  is 


gassy,  use  a  safe  amount  of  clean  com¬ 
mercial  starter. 

2.  Ripen  the  milk  a  trifle  more  before 
adding  the  rennet. 

3.  After  cutting,  stir  the  curd  till  the 
whey  around  it  shows  at  least  0.15  per 
cent  of  acidity  before  heating. 

4.  Heat  slowly.  Take  30  to  60  minutes. 

5.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
curd  not  too  firm  in  the  whey  before  the 
acid  begins  to  form.  The  acidity  is  a 
valuable  guide  at  this  time. 

6.  A  little  more  acidity  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  develop  before  removing  the 
whey.  About  .32  per  cent  after  all  the 
whey  is  off  is  sufficient. 

7.  Should  the  curd  float,  remove  the 
whey  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cannot 
float. 

8.  Pile  gassy  curd  before  and  after 
milling. 

9.  After  milling,  the  curd  should  be 
thoroughly  stirred  and  aired  before  piling. 
The  pressure  causes  the  small  pieces  to 
become  very  thin.  After  the  piling  and 
airing  have  been  repeated  a  few  times  at 
intervals  of  15  to  20  minutes,  most  of  the 
gas  should  have  escaped.  The  pin-holes 
will  then  have  become  flattened  and  pre¬ 
sent  a  “dead”  appearance. 

10.  The  whey  running  from  the  curd 
at  this  time  should  show  1.2  per  cent  of 
acidity. 

11.  Cool  the  curd  well  before  putting 
in  press. 

12.  Press  for  48  hours  if  possible. 

13.  Ripen  in  a  cool  place. 

J.  W.  B. 


Butter  Does  Not  Gather 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  butter? 
It  does  not  gather.  Cows  have  good 
pasture,  cream  57°  to  60°  when  I  start  to 
churn,  but  butter  will  not  gather.  J.  c. 

Leicester,  N.  Y. 

If  your  cows  have  been  milking  for 
several  months  and  are  well  advanced 
toward  the  next  calving  periods,  your 
difficulty  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
small  fat  globules  which  are  found  in  the 
milk  of  some  cows  at  such  times.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  no  practices  were 
mentioned  in  your  letter,  I  should  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  check  up  the  following 
factors.  > 

The  cream  should  be  well  ripened 
(soured)  before  churning.  The  ripening 
temperature  is  usually  about  70°F  for 
24  hours.  When  well  soured,  the  cream 
should  be  cooled  down  to  churning  tem¬ 
perature  and  held  for  at  least  two  hours 
before  churning.  This  is  necessary  be¬ 
cause  the  fat  requires  a  longer  time  in 
which  to  adjust  itself  to  the  lower  tem¬ 
perature  than  the  rest  of  the  cream  re¬ 
quires.  This  temperature  in  Summer 
should  be  from  52°  to  58°F.  If  a  higher 
temperature  is  used  for  churning  the  but¬ 
ter  will  be  soft  and  salvy.  If  a  colder 
temperature  is  used,  difficult  and  long 
churning  will  result.  The  use  of  a  good 
dairy  thermometer  will  soon  determine 
for  you  whether  your  churning  tempera¬ 
ture  is  right.  The  churn  should  only  be 
about  one-third  full  of  cream.  This  will 
insure  maximum  agitation.  Sometimes 
the  addition  of  two  or  three  handfuls  of 
salt  will  hasten  the  “breaking”  of  the 
butter.  Or  even  the  pouring  of  hot 
water  over  the  outside  of  the  churn  may 
aid.  J.  w.  b. 


How  Much  Hay  for  a  Cow? 

A  has  four  cows.  B  sold  A  a  load  of 
hay,  3,000  lbs.  The  hay  lasted  20  days. 
A  says  a  cow  cannot  eat  more  than  25 
lbs  of  hay  a  day.  B  says  a  cow  can  eat 
more.  A  called  up  the  college  farm,  and 
they  say  a  cow  cannot  eat  more  than  25 
lbs.  a  day.  A  has  one  Jersey,  two  Guern¬ 
seys,  one  Holstein,  and  feeds  mixed  feed 
according  to  the  milk  they  give,  a  total 
of  35  to  40  quarts  a  day.  Please  settle 
the  dispute.  r.  d. 

New  Jersey. 

But  what  is  the  dispute  about?  If 
3,000  lbs.  of  hay  lasted  20  days,  that 
means  150  lbs.  a  day.  There  were  four 
cows,  so  that  each  disposed  of  37%  lbs. 
per  day.  This  may  have  been  fed  ex¬ 
travagantly.  We  have  seen  hay  dumped 
in  front  of  a  cow  so  that  she  steps  on 
and  spoils  half  of  it.  In  such  cases  the 
hay  goes  for  both  bedding  and  feed,  and  a 
good  share  of  it  was  spoiled.  We  do  not 
know  just  how  much  hay  a  cow  will  eat 
in  a  day,  but  she  can  spoil  100  lbs.  or 
more  if  you  feed  it  so  she  can  walk  over 
it  and  trample  it  underfoot. 


Picketing  a  Goat 

Your  article  on  the  milk  goat  is  timely 
and  good.  I  would  suggest  to  our  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  friend  that  when  it  comes  to 
the  point  where  he  has  to  picket  his  goat 
the  proper  and  safe  method  is  to  prepare 
a  strap  which  will  buckle  around  the 
front  leg,  just  above  the  'foot,  with  a  ring 
in  it.  A  cord  no  larger  than  a  clothes 
line  will  suffice  for  the  tether.  Have  a 
swivel  at  the  picket  pin  and  another  at 
the  foot  end,  with  a  snap  in  it.  Each  of 
these  swivels  should  function  readily. 
The  goat  that  is  tethered  in  this  manner 
can  never  get  tangled  or  choked.  I  know 
by  experience  for  I  just  missed  losing  a 
$250  Jersey  cow  when  she  was  picketed 
by  a  head  halter.  The  foot  method  i? 
safe  and  sane  for  all  animals.  R.  Q.  T. 

Fort  Collins,  Col. 


EPCC  “Preparing  Cows 
r  IyLEi  for  Winter”  is  the 
title  of  an  article  that  will 
appear  in  the  September 
issue  of  The  Larro  Dairy¬ 
man.  If  you  are  not  re¬ 
ceiving  this  excellent,  free 
magazine  for  cow-owners, 
fill  out  and  mail  this  cou¬ 
pon  now,  or  take  it  to  your 
Larro  dealer. 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 
Dept.  1  Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  now  feeding . cows  and  I  want  to  receive,  with¬ 

out  cost,  your  magazine — “The  Larro  Dairyman”. 


Name . . . 

St.  or  R.  F.  D . . . 

Town . State . 


Look  for  the  feed¬ 
ing  instructions 
in  every  sack. 


Just  Like  a  Million  Other 
Bags  of  Larro 


Cows  dried  off  now 
for  freshening 
should  be  fed  a 
daily  ration  of  at 
least  four  to  six 
pounds  of  Larro. 


Every  sackful  of  Larro  is  exactly 
the  same.  The  Larro  you  feed  to¬ 
day  is  just  like  the  Larro  you’ll  feed 
a  year  from  now  — just  like  the 
Larro  in  a  million  other  sacks. 

Larro  results  are  as  uniform  as  Larro 
quality.  And  like  Larro  quality,  the 
results  are  guaranteed.  Larro  satis¬ 
fies  you  or  you  get  your  money  back. 

There  are  no  fillers  in  Larro.  Weed 
seeds,  oat  hulls,  oat  clippings  and  all 
other  fillers  are  absolutely  barred. 

Each  Larro  ingredient  is  separately 
processed  and  standardized  before 


mixing.  Every  pound  of  finished 
Larro  passes  over  electro-magnets, 
safeguarding  the  cow  against  the 
danger  of  nails  and  wire  in  feed. 

Larro  is  made  by  specialists  whose 
sole  work  is  to  make  this  one  brand 
of  dairy  feed.  Its  results  and  uni¬ 
formity  are  being  constantly  checked 
at  the  Larro  Research  Farm. 

Feed  Larro  and  make  a  greater 
profit  from  your  cows.  For  many 
years  Larro  has  been  the  year-round 
ration  for  thousands  of  feeders.  Let 
us  tell  you  what  they  say. 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company  —  Detroit,  Michigan 
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"The  Safe  Ration 
for  Dairy  Cows 


It  Costs  Less  to  Build  a 
Good  Barn  Than  It  Does 
To  Run  a  Pool*  One 

Have  you  ever  looked  at  your  barn  from  the  standpoint  of  profit 
or  loss  ?  It  is  a  fact  that  many  farmers,  who  work  hard  to  make 
money,  are  handicapped  more  than  they  realize  by  badly  arranged , 
poorly  equipped  barns.  Many  have  found  that  it  actually  costs 
less  to  bh'Hd  a  good  barn  than  it  does  to  run  a  poor  one. 

Before  you  definitely  decide  what  type  of  new  barn  you  are 
going  to  build  or  how  the  old  barn  is  to  be  remodeled ;  before  you 
decide  upon  the  exact  size  required  or  how  it  is  to  be  arranged; 
before  you  buy  any  lumber  or  start  any  of  the  work — 

Get  the  Louden  Barn 
Building  Book 

It  tells  how  to  make  every  dollar’s  worth  of  material  count — 
save  carpenter’s  work — get  the  best  barn  for  the  least  money. 

It  explains  ventilation.  It  shows  proper  arrangement  of  stalls, 
pens,  silos, doors, feed  bins, etc. ,  to  save  many  extra  steps  each 
day  and  make  the  bam  most  convenient,  without  additional  cost. 
Over  75  bams  are  pictured  in  this  big  112-page  book— bams  of  all  sizes 
and  for  various  purposes — floor  plans,  details,  information  about  them 
complete.  And  it  tells  how,  with  a  moderate  investment  in  labor-saving 

bam  equipment — steel  stalls,  litter  carriers,  water  bowls,  etc. _ you  can 

cut  out  fully  half  the  bam  work  and  eliminate  drudgery,  better -the  health 
and  greatly  increase  the  earning  capacity  of  your  cows. 

Write  Today 

The  Louden  Plan  Book  will  be  sent  free  to 
prospective  bam  builders,  there’s  no  obligation 
attached.  We  manufacture  quality  Bam  Equip¬ 
ment  and  the  benefit  of  our  57  years’  experience  in 
helping  thousands  of  other  farmers  plan  and  equip 
better  bams  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Simply  tell  us 
number  and  kind  of  stock  you  wish  to  house,  when 
you  desire  to  start  work,  and  the  book  will  be  sent 
at  once — mail  the  coupon. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 
2663  Court  St.  (Est.  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Branches: 

Albany,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


\\ 
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BARN  EQUIPMENT 


'FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 

2663  Court  Street,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Without  obligation  please  send  me 
the  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book. 

NS  ............ 

T  ow  ik.. ....... ......  ...... .......... —————— 

R.F.D - - - .State. . 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel)  a  barn 

■bout . . ' . for  (how 

m.ny) . horses . -cows. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


A  Country  Merchant  Talks 

Some  time  ago  I  read  an  article  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  from  one  of  your  readers 
complaining  about  the  way  her  home  mer¬ 
chants  “skinned”  her  in  every  deal  she 
had  with  them.  I  have  been  in  the  retail 
business  in  our  home  town  since  101 8, 
and  count  among  our  best  friends  the 
farmers  of  the  community.  Among  those 
are  several  who  have  paid  for  their  farms 
in  a  reasonable  time,  and  done  their  trad¬ 
ing  at  home,  which  helps  increase  the 
value  of  their  property.  Not  once  did 
your  correspondent  mention  quality.  Price 
was  dominant,  and  therein  she  showed 
inconsistency,  inasmuch  as  she  pays  one 
whole  dollar  for  only  12  months  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Surely  some¬ 
one  has  told  her  she  can  get  other  papers 
for  less  money.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been 
worth  several  dollars  a  year  to  me  since 
we  commenced  taking  it,  but  really  there 
is  no  more  difference  between  farm  papers 
than  between  different  makes  of  corn 
planters,  stoves,  etc.  As  an  example 
my  wife  and  I  bought  a  cook  stove  when 
we  were  married  in  1912,  giving  a  deal¬ 
er’s  price  (we  were  then  on  a  farm).  My 
wife’s  sister  bought  one  in  1919  from  a 
catalogue  house  for  a  lot  less  money.  To¬ 
day  ours  would  sell  for  a  fair  second¬ 
hand  price,  while  my  wife’s  sister  is 
wondering  where  she  can  buy  a  new  one. 
But  mark  you  this — she  doesn  t  even 
consider  buving  from  the  same  house 
that  “stung”  her.  Everything  your 
home  merchant  sells  he  stands  back  of 
and  he  surely  would  have  heard  from 
such  a  stove.  No  one  will  claim  there 
.•ire  no  dishonest  retailers — at  least  1 
wouldn’t.  But  why  condemn  them  all 
because  some  are  not  honest  l  There  are 
dishonest  farmers.  Will  you  quit  farm¬ 
ing?  I  always  try  to  have  farmers  set 
their  own  price  on  the  produce  they  bring 
to  the  store,  and  what  do  you  suppose 
nearly  all  of  them  say?  “All  I  can  get.” 
There  you  are ;  farmers  are  no  different 
from  men  in  other  occupations  ;  they  want 
all  they  can  get.  Not  denying  the  fact 
that  farmers  are  not  getting  a-t  least  “all 
they  want”  out  of  their  produce,  and 
some  things  they  buy  are  most  likely  too 
high,  did  the  farmer  have  a  brotherly 
feeling  'for  the  retailer  after  the  war 
when  he  sold  goods  for  less  than  half 
what  he  paid?  I  mean  the  average  small 
town  merchant. 

I  resent  such  talk  because  there  are 
generally  one  or  more  sharks,  money- 
grabbers,  crooks  or  whatever  you  might 
call  them  in  every  community,  while  the 
majority  are  honest  and  are  a  great  help 
to  farmers.  The  Sundays  have  been  few 
this  Summer  when  wife  and  I  and  our 
two  boys  have  not  packed  a  lunch  and 
all  piled  into  our  Ford  after  church  and 
Sunday  school  and  gone  to  some  shady 
place  with  a  farmer  friend  and  his  family. 
We  consider  nearly  everyone  our  friend, 
although  I  must  admit  we  can  see  a 
strong  tendency  to  lean  as  our  friend 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  does,  toward  cheap  ar¬ 
ticles  regardless  of  quality.  Let  me  give 
you  a  little  insight  into  pricing  goods — 
a  larger  percentage  of  profit  is  added  to 
the  cost  of  a  cheap  article  than  to  the 
cost  of  a  good-  standard  one.  Why? 
Because  we  must  get  ready  for  the  re¬ 
turn  goods.  They  are  bound  to  come 
back.  Let  our  friend  with  an  open  mind 
look  around  her  community,  forget  the 
dollar  for  a  little  and  see  what  class  of 
people  stand  for  the  best  things ;  those 
who  are  looking  for  cheap  goods  and  kick¬ 
ing  everyone  for  running  his  business 
as  best  he  can,  or  those  who  run  their 
business  as  best  they  can,  take  in  the 
county  fair,  give  a  few  dollars  without 
knowing  they  are  going  to  get  returns 
with  interest,  and  in  fact  are  helps  to  the 
town  as  every  good  merchant  tries  to  be. 
When  on  motor  trips  through  the  country 
and  we  stop  at  strange  stores  I  always 
try  not  to  be  what  every  merchant  has — 
a  disagreeable  customer.  Some  people 
without  saying  it  tell  the  merchant  as 
soon  as  they  enter  the  store,  “You  will 
do  me  if  you  can ;  I’ve  got  to  watch  you.” 
Others  say,  “I  have  confidence  in  you, 
as  I  want  you  and  others  to  have  in  me.” 
When  we  have  any  bargains  or  favors  to 
offer  who  gets  them?  Think  it  over. 

New  York.  L.  A.  W. 


A  City  Worker’s  Eight  Hours 

It  is  interesting  to  read  Mrs.  Willcox 
and  others,  on  a  day  on  the  farm.  I 
wonder  whether  any  of  the  readers  will 
be  interested  in  a  farmer’s  day  in  the 
city?  I  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm 
in  Central  New  York ;  for  various  rea¬ 
sons  left  the  old  homestead  when  I  was 
16,  worked  on  a  farm  by  the  month  a 
few  years  for  $10  to  $25  a  month  and 
found.  One  Fall  I  was  offered  a  job  in 
the  city  at  $1.75  a  day.  I  remember  my 
first  day  in  the  mill  I  thought  “If  this 
day  only  ends  I’ll  go  back  to  the  farm 
tomorrow  morning.”  When  the  six  o’clock 
whistle  blew  'I  hurried  home  (?)  to  the 
boarding-house,  and  found  a  pretty  good 
bunch  of  fellows.  I  went  back  to  the 
mill  in  the  morning  with  this  thought  in 
mind ;  ‘T  am  going  to  save  until  I  get 
money  enough  to  buy  a  farm.”  That  was 
about  17  years  ago.  I  have  never  changed 
my  mind,  and  I  think  this  will  be  my 
last  Winter  in  the  city.  I  work  eight 
hours  a  day,  earn  $140  a  month ;  first 


I  pay  out  $40  for  a  place  to  stay  ;  then 
I  go  to  a  coal  dealer,  ask  him  to  send  me 
some  coal.  If  he  says  yes,  I  thank  him 
very  kindly,  then  hand  him  $100  to  $150 
for  my  year’s  supply.  I  can’t  find  any 
rooms  decent  to  live  in  under  $40  a 
month.  Then  my  little  girl  must  not  play 
on  the  grass  ;  when  inside  must  not  make 
too  much  noise,  as  it  disturbs  the  people 
living  upstairs.  Out  of  my  $140  a  month, 
if  I  can  bank  $25,  I  am  indeed  lucky.  If 
I  should  be  out  of  work  for  a  couple  of 
months  it  will  take  me  six  months  or  a 
year  to  catch  up  again.  I  pay  regularly, 
whether  I  work  or  not.  First  comes  the 
landlord  for  his  $40;  then  the  coal  man, 
the  milkman,  the  groceryman,  gas  and 
electric  bills.  I  could  spend  every  bit 
and  more  than  my  $140  every  month,  and 
then  not  have  the  genuine  solid  comfort 
I  had  back  on  the  farm. 


all  the  time.  By  havihg  a  good  wife  I 
have  managed  to  save  a  few  thousands, 
and  we  are  looking  forward  to  next 
Spring,  when  we  hope  to  own  our  farm 
and  where  our  little  girl  can  find  room 
to  play  and  ourselves  draw  a  long  breath. 
Speaking  of  long  hours  I  frequently  visit 
some  of  my  farmer  friends,  when  I  have 
a  few  days  off,  and  find  hoeing  corn,  dig¬ 
ging  potatoes,  pitching  hay  10  or  12 
hours  a  day,  a  snap  compared  to  my  eight 
hours  in  the  city.  When  I  have  a  few 
days  off  I  go  into  the  country,  and  work. 
When  my  day’s  work  is  done  I  go  to  bed 
and  sleep.  When  my  eight  hours  in  the 
city  are  done  I  frequently  carry  part  of 
my  next  day’s  work  home  with  me;  some¬ 
times  take  it  to  bed  with  me,  have  to  do 
it  or  lose  my  job.  Again  let  me  say  I 
am  more  than  glad  to  exchange  my  eight 
hours  in  the  city  for  10  or  12  hours  a 
day  in  the  country.  c.  H.  s. 

New  York. 


Goldfish  Culture 

On  page  995  there  is  a  question  by 
M.  N.  G.  about  raising  goldfish  for  a 


"hobby.  As  this  is  a  bad  time  to  acclimate 
fish  to  new  water  I  would  suggest  that 
the  writer  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Aqua¬ 
rium  Society  at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  77th  street  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  West,  the  fourth  Friday  of 
any  month  except  July  and  August, 
where  he  can  ask  all  the  questions  he 
wishes  and  get  good  information,  as  this 
society  is  composed  of  men  and  women 
who  make  a  hobby  of  this,  and  not  a  busi¬ 
ness.  This  society  will  hold  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  tropical  fish  at  the  Museum  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  2,  and  3.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  admission  charge.  The  Museum  is 
open  September  1  and  3  from  10  A.  M. 
to  5  P.  M.  and  on  September  2  from  1 
to  5  P.  M.  If  they  will  ask  for  me  in 
the  exhibition  room  I  will  gladly  show 
them  around  and  explain  things. 

WM.  G.  HOLBEIN. 


“And  how  is  your  little  baby  sister, 
Ronald?”  asked  the  vicar,  who  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  call.  “Oh,  she’s  only  fairly  well, 
thanks.  You  see,  she’s  just  hatching 
her  teeth.” — The  Brisbane  Mail. 


We  are  under  obligation  to  someone 
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nd  Prices 


Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

have*  been*  ailu  v®.geta^e^  tD.,  zuc ;  porK  coops,  lb.,  Zoc;  porterh 

nelrhS  nrodnJi’t^n/fbid  ,thef  abundance  of  steak,  lb.,  30c;  round  steak,  lb.,  24c; 

«ev  and  Pennsylvania  *n  rom  ^ew  *^er*  loin  steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  cutlet,  lb.,  40c; 

was  one  oftbeln^A  r  •  h°Weve?’  veal  chops,  lb.,  30e ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  25  to 

was  one  of  the  commodities  that  came  al-  28c ;  woodchuck,  lb.,  30c;  rabbits,  dressed, 

ISew  York  State,  lb.,  35c;  pigs,  six  weeks  old,  $5  to  $6; 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c  ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  25c;  porterhouse 

sir- 


doz.,  50  to  60c ;  sweet  corn,  doz.  ears,  22  Argentine 
to  30c;  tomatoes,  market  basket,  50  to 
60c;  wax  beans,  14-qt.  basket,  60  to  75c; 
green  beans,  basket.  60  to  75c. 

Beansr  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red  mar¬ 
row,  $5.50 j  white  marrow,  $7.50 ;  red 
kidney,  $5.50;  white  kidney,  $7.50;  pea, 

$5;  medium,  $5;  yellow  eye,  $5.50;  im¬ 
perials,  $5.50. 

Hides — Steers,  No.  1,  6c ;  No.  2,  5c ; 

No.  1,  cows  and  heifers,  6c;  No.  2,  5c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  5c;  horsehides,  each, 


.38®  .39 


CHEESE 


I7rb  ~s - wwis,  uenvy,  ojlc  ;  geese,  lb.,  28c  I  ducks,  $2  to  $3;  sheep,  each.  75c  to  $2.50;  calf, 

17th.  1  rices  have  since  dropped  ib.,_32c;  broilers,  lb ,  42c,  No.  1,  11c;  No.  2,  10c;  wool,  fleece,  \b„ 


most  entirely  from  _  _  _ _ 

Prices  in  general  have  been  low  for  the  miik°goa' t stench*1  ^*>5 
Rif  Boston  “if  we^ks>  •'Othough  best  Live  Poultry-Chickens,  light,  lb.,  34c ; 

?hlg  yl  p  -SeU  U£  t0  $2-°°  a  cJate  oa  fowls,  heavy,  31c  ;  geese, 
tae  17th.  1  rices  have  since  dropped  ib.(  32c;  broilers  lb.  42c 

stendv  tn  fifn  ba/.e  b/l:n  Dressed  Poultry— Chickens,  light,  lb.,  40  to  42c ;  unwashed,  medium,  40  to  42e. 

Walla  Wnli  x  {’’strict  in  Theg  Stari  *  of  ^5c;  fowls,  lb.,  36c;  geese,  lb.,  36c;  ducks.  Hay— Timothy,  No  .1,  ton,  $18  to  $20; 

Wn  hinln  it  pLli  „  •  n  of  lb..  30c ;  broilers,  lb.,  42c.  clover  and  Alfalfa,  $17  to  $18.  Oat 

h  ive  been  selling  around^  n’fr  ,~Eggs’  white-  extra-  38c;  duck  eggs,  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ;  wheat  straw,  $14 

„;‘v,e  ar  „  i!3  P°!i  3004b'  45c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk.  qt„  5c;  to  $16;  rye  straw,  $20. 

been'  n -1  t  i fP1  °^uce  bas  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  goats’  Wheat,  95c  to  $1;  corn,  $1.02  to  $1.03; 

liH  '  ^renfc  ma^y  00  milk,  bottled,  qt.,  25c;  butter,  creamery,  oats,  48c;  rye,  70  to  75c. 

f  y  ar,plestof  all  grades  and  fanCy  prints,  lb!,  47c ;  best  dairy,  lb.,  46c ;  - - 

wholesale  houses  waiting  "a  purchase^  cheesev  «eam,  lb.,  32c;  cottage  cheese,  5c.  Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

any  bid  within  reason  not  being  refused. 

Some  of  the  fanciest  Starrs,  Wealthys 
and  Gravensteins  were  difficult  to  move 
at  50  to  70c  per  20-qt.  basket,  while 
good  hand-picked  fruit  was  selling  chiefly 
at  30  to  40c  per  basket.  Jersey  canta¬ 
loupes  affected  the  market  on  Delaware 
and  Maryland  stock  and  made  it  unprofit* 
able  for  the  more  Southern  States  to  ship. 

The  sale  of  blackberries  was  affected  by 
the  abundance  of  other  fruit,  10  to  13c 
per  qt.  being  about  all  they  would  bring 
on  the  open  market.  Peach  supplies  from 
New  Jersey  have  been  liberal  and  move¬ 
ment  draggy,  as  only  the  fancy  peaches 
seemed  to  be  wanted.  The  Carmans  are 
about  through,  and  Georgia  Belles,  Hiley 
Belles  and  Champions  are  the  leading 
varieties  of  white  peaches.  A  few  El- 
bertas  are  beginiJn"  to  arrive.  Delaware 
and  Maryland  have  been  shipping  El- 
bertas  which  ranged  from  $2.75  to  $3.25 
per  fcu.  in  the  local  market.  White  po¬ 
tatoes  were  a  little  stronger.  New  Jersey 
Cobblers  in  150-lb.  sacks  sold  up  to  $4.50 
on  the  21st,  the  f.  o.  b.  price  at  shipping 
points  also  advancing  a  little,  ranging 
from  $4.25  to  $4.50  per  sack  on  No.  1 
Cobblers.  Over  75  per  cent  of  the  Jer- 


(  i  g  •  fancy  prints,  lb.,  47e;  best  dairy,  lb.,  46c; 

.  /  ur  e.  ts  were  stacked  up  in  the  cheese.  cream,  lb.,  32c  ;  cottage  cheese,  5c. 

Shell  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans,  lb.,  10c ; 
beets,  bunch,  5c;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  lb.,  5c ;  carrots,  lb.,  5c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb.,  8c ;  celery,  2  bunches,  25c ; 
cucumbers,  per  100,  60  to  80c;  green 
peas,  qt.,  10c ;  green  peppers,  doz.,  25c ; 
green  corn,  white,  doz.,  30c ;  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam,  doz.,  35c;  kale,  peck,  20c;  lettuce, 
head.  5c;  onions,  dry,  lb.,  6c;  parsnips, 
lb.,  5c ;  potatoes,  new,  peck,  50e ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bunch,  5c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  lb.,  8c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 
Swiss  chard,  lb.,  10c;  spinach,  peck,  15c; 
string  beans,  qt.,  8c ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  15c ; 
turnips,  bunch,  5c;  bushel,  90c;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  bunch,  8c;  huckleberries, 
qt.,  30c ;  red  raspberries,  qt.,  35c ;  black 
raspberries,  qt.,  25c;  long  blackberries, 
qt.,  35c;  currants,  qt.,  15c;  gooseberries, 
qt.,  12c;  cherries,  sour,  qt.,  15c;  sweet, 
qt.,  22c;  apples,  qt.,  5  to  10c. 

Bread,  loaf,  5c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c;  clover  honey,  card,  22c;  strained 
honey,  lb.,  18c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25; 
popcorn,  shelled,  3  lbs.,  25c;  butternuts, 
bu.,  $1.50;  walnuts,  qt.,  15c;  apple  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 


A  survey  of  the  Western  New  York 
fruit  prospects  finds  a  pretty  fair  crop 
of  apples  and  peaches,  but  pears  scarcer. 
Butter  and  eggs  are  up. 

BUTTER - CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  firm ;  creamery,  37  to  49c ; 
dairy,  33  to  39c ;  crocks,  32  to  34c ;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  25c.  Cheese,  steady,  new 
daisies,  flat,  25  to  26c ;  longhorns,  26  to 
27c;  Limburger,  31  to  33c;  Swiss,  30  to 
31c.  Eggs,  steady;  hennery,  35  to  42c; 
State  and  Western  candled,  26  to  34c; 
no  storage. 

Poultry 

Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  turkey,  34  to 
42c ;  fowl,  25  to  39c ;  chickens,  18  to  33c ; 
broilers,  44  to  48c ;  capons,  36  to  40c ;  old 
roosters,  17  to  18c;  ducks,  24  to  25c; 
geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry,  firm ; 
turkeys,  36  to  38c ;  fowls,  18  to  24c ; 
broilers,  22  to  33c;  chickens,  27  to  30c; 
old  roosters,  15  to  16c;  ducks,  22  to  25c; 
geese,  20  to  21c ;  pigeons,  each  15  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  active ;  Astrachan,  Transpar¬ 
ent,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  Duchess,  75c  to  $1  ; 
seconds,  25  to  50c.  Potatoes,  quiet ;  South¬ 
ern,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $6 ;  home-grown,  bu., 


Fresh  specials  . 

,$0.27  ®  $0,271/2 

Average  run . 

,  .25  ®  .25y2 

Skims  . 

.  .10  @  .19 

Utica  market  . 

•23% 

EGGS 

.White,  choice  to  fancy  . 

. . .  .$0.56@$0.57 

Medium  to  good . 

. 40®  .50 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best. .  .52@  .53 

Gathered,  best  . 

. 35®  .38 

Common  to  good . 

. 22@  .30 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs . 

_ $6.25®$6.50 

Red  kidney  . 

_ 7.00®  7.25 

White  kidney  . 

. 8.25®  8.75 

Yellow  eye  . . . 

_  7.00®  7.75 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Spring  broilers . 

Roosters  . 

Geese,  . 

. 13@  .16 

Ducks,  Spring . 

. 25  @  .27 

.42 

.40 

.30 

.18 

.25 


Pork,  light,  lb.,  11  to  12c;  heavy,  lb.,  iiuuh;-s™wji 

sey  Cobblers  have  already  been  shipped,  9  to  10c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  mutton,  lb.,  $1.75  to ’$2  ;' sweets,  bbl.,  $8.50  to  $9. 
and  Giants  are  beginning  to  move  m  car-  20  to  2oc;  lamb,  lb.,  35c. 

lots.  Some  Long  Island  potatoes  were  Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  20c;  Spring,  peaches  and  melons 

received  in  Philadelphia  which  sold  at  lb.,  22c;  broilers,  lb.,  25  to  35c;  fowls,  Peaches,  fair;  homegrown,  4-qt.  bas- 

$4.65  per  150-lb.  sack.  Tomatoes  have  lb.,  24  to  30c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  guinea  ke^  25  to  30c;  Arkansas  Elbertas,  bu., 

been  moving  slowly,  although  some  excel-  hens,  each,  75c  to  $1 ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c.  $3.75  to  $4.  Melons,  weak  ;  Tennessee, 

lent  stock  is  now  coming  in.  Canners  Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to  crato,  $1-75  to  $2 ;  Maryland,  $1.75  to 

bought  many  of  them  at  15  to  25c  per  %-  50c ;  Spring  ducks,  lb.,  50  to  55c ;  broil-  $2.50 ;  honeydews,  box,  $3.50  to  $4.25 ; 

bu.  basket,  while  some  of  the  best  were  ers,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  fowls,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  watermelons,  each,  25  to  85c. 

sold  to  the  retail  trade  around  50c,  and  a  lb.,  40  to  50c;  rabbits,  lb.,  40c.  CTTttT, 

few  known  as  Pinks  and  some  Pennsyl-  Butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  eggs,  38  to  40c;  „  ,  .  ‘  , 

duck  eggs,  45  to  50c ;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  ,  k  eaaa>’7P-stfa<  JlA  0Fa3llarma  ^artletts, 

35  to  40c  bu.,  $2.(5  to  $3.25;  Clapps,  $2.25  to 

Apples,' bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  cantaloupes,  K°V  ST  Vtealy  ;  homegrown,  4-qt. 

.,  $4.50  to  $5;  Columbia  berries,  crate,  basket’  to  35c.  Currants,  red,  qt.,  10 

.  --  -  to  13c;  black,  12  to  loc;  grapes,  Malaga, 

lug,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  raspberries,  purple, 


vania  tomatoes  brought  75c  per.  basket, 
Considerable  quantities  of  new  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  arrived  but  met  a  slow  market. 
There  was  practically  no  demand  for  egg¬ 
plants,  and  peppers  sold  poorly. 

EGGS 

Fine  fresh  eggs  were  comparatively 
scarce  on  the  wholesale  market  last  week, 
and  those  offered  were  promptly  taken 
lip  by  the  trade.  Prices  on  nearby  and 
Western  extra  firsts,  however,  held  about 
steady  at  33c  per  dozen  ;  but  premiums 
were 

fine  lot  of  eggs.  There  was  plenty 
stock  which .  was  more  or  less  unattrac 


bu. 

$8;  huckleberries,  qt.,  20  to  25c;  per 
crate,  $7  to  $8 ;  long  blackberries,  qt., 
30c;  peaches,  bu.,  $3;  pears,  bu.,  $3; 
plums,  qt.,  15c;  beans,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $5; 
string,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  beets,  green,  bu., 
50c;  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  cabbage, 
dlozi  heads,  75c  to  $1 ;  carrots!,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c ;  cauliflower,  doz. 


dressed  poultry 

Turkeys,  best  . $0.38@$0.39 

Common  to  good . 30@  .35 

Broilers,  best  . 41® 

Fair  to  good . 35  ® 

Fowls  . 20® 

Roosters  . 14  @ 

Bucks  . 20 @  .  _ 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  6.50®  8.50 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.50@  6.50 

6  to  8  lbs . 2.75@  5.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  CALVES 

Choice . $0.20oe$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 14(g)  .19 

Grassers  . 09®  .13 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.  , .  $0.50@  $2.00 

Pears,  bbl .  4.00®  8.50 

Bu.  basket .  1.00@  2.75 

Blackberries,  qt . 09®  .15 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15® 

Peaches,  Georgia,  crate. . .  3.00® 

Jersey,  crate  .  1.00® 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate _  1.00®  _ 

Watermelons,  car . 150.00@450.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.75@$1.25 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  2.00®  2.50 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.75®  2.00 

Parsley,  bu . 50@  1.25 

Peas,  bu.  basket .  2.00®  3  50 

Eggplant,  bu . 75®  L00 

Lettuce,  bu . 60®  1.75 

Onions,  bu .  1.25®  3.00 

Peppers,  bu . 50(g)  1.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.00@  2.25 

Radishes,  bu.  . . . 50®  1.75 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  1.00®  3.00 

bpinach  bu . 50®  1.75 

Squash,  bu.  . . 50@  150 

string  beans,  bu.  . . 75®  2.25 


.35 

4.25 

3.25 
3.00 


crate,  $6.50  to  $7;  blackberries,  $6 ‘to  $7  ;  Rhubarb,  100  bunches . *  2.00®  3JX) 

huckleberries,  crate.  $6.50  to  $7  •  elder-  lomatoes,  6-till  crate . 75®  1.50 

Turnips,  bbl  .  3.00®  3  50 


huckleberries,  crate,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  elder 
berries,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2. 


SStiFA*  Net  hoae'v  tit  «= 

Jersey  egg  shippers  in  South  Jersey  have  Boston  ira  heads',  25  to  50?  leaf  pS 
been  paying  from  32  to  40c  per  dozen,  as  k n-  r’  K  c 

to  grade  and  quality  for  fresh  eggs.  Con-  <m  75 .  ’  ,  „vg  i3a f*  heads, 

sequently,  very  few  eggs  are  shipped  to  |'n  ’  Phn.1 p«P,9aB  + *’  of*?’  oni<?ns> 
the  Philadelphia  market  from  that  State,  dn„  ,L  “  \ ^  3,JC;  parsley’ 

better  returns  being  received  by  market-  .  .....  '  ’ .  .  ’.  P9tat9es’  new, — bu., 


BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull ;  white  kidney,  marrow, 
$9.50  to  $10  ;  red  kidney,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  pea, 
medium,  $6.50  to  $7.  Onions,  steady ; 
...  homegrown,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  Spanish, 

pickles,  per  100,  50  to  7;ic ;  cucumbers,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Connecticut,  crate, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  eggplant,  each,  25c ;  en-  $1.75  to  $2. 


.50®  1.50 
•  ®  2.50 


at  ooc  pei  aozen ,  out  premiums  heads  $1>50  to  $2 ;  celery,  doz.  bunches 
sometimes  paid  for  a  particularly  tr-i  mm.  ’A  0-  7  on  ’ 

st  of  eggs.  There  was"  plenty  of  *Lf  '  ,5S.rnl«?0J:  SE*  ?0cJ 


VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  firm;  artichokes,  drum,  $10 
to  $12 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  $1.25  to 


Cucumbers,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bunches.!!.’ 

POTATOES 

Jersey,  150-lb  sack . $2.00®$4.25 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 4.50®  4  75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 4.00®  5.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs .  $8.25@$11.50 

£alls  .  5.00®  5.25 

£pws  . .  1.50  ®  6.00 


$2 ;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  bu.,  Calves,  best  . 12.00® 


$1  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  30  to 
40c ;  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2.25;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2; 


for  August  1  in  the  United  States  gives 
10,503,000  cases,  against  10,161,000  last 
yeax-,  an  excess  of  342,000  eases.  The 
figures  ai’e  113,000  cases  greater  than  the 
preliminary  report  for  August  1. 

POULTRY 

As  the  season  advances  toward  the  hol¬ 
idays  the  demand  becomes  more  pro¬ 
nounced  for  fancy  live  fowl,  and  during 


$lZtob$lY5S’  4°C;  t0mat°eS’  qt’  10c:  bu'’  $1-50  to  $1.65;  endive,  doz.760  to  75c; 

Hav  No’  1  ton  $‘>0  to  $99.  nto  o  lettucef  box,  $1  to  $1.25;  green  onions, 
$18*  straw  ton  $14+0  $17  ^  2’  doz-  bunches,  35  to  40c;  parslev,  doz. 

Wheat  hi  $135  !!h  (UV-  00  „  bunohes>  40  to  50<?:  Peas*  bag,  $2.75  to 

95c;  buckwheat  100  lbs  $2*  °  ’  ’  f3*25;  PePPers’  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  radishes, 

uoc ,  DUCKwneat,  1UU  lbs.,  $-.  doz.  bunches,  25  to  40c ;  spinach,  bu..  75c 

Rochester  to  $1 ;  Summer  squash,  bu.,  $1.25  to 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  19c;  $1.50;  tomatoes.  20-lb.  basket,  65  to  75c; 

forequarters,  lb.,  10  to  13c ;  hindquarters,  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  yellow, 


Lower  grades  .  5.00®  9.00 

?bX .  4.00®  6.50 

hay  and  straw 

nl~Iimotlhb  No-  1-  •  •  -$30. 00®  $31  00 

f“:i  il:88S  II S8 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


the  past  week  there  has  been  a  shortage  io'i/,7-  Itnpf  I’fht,  il  to  $l  -)->  to  $1.50, 


tne  past  weeK  mere  nas  been  a  shortage  ioi/P.  j, o  71  o  •  L  , 

of  the  finer  stocU  Heavy  Plymouth  Rock  iiT  90  t  ‘op’  ’’  '  J?  3 ’  Spring  lambs, 

fowl  advanced  about  4c  per  lb.  to  30  to  9®  Litton  Ih^io  7,?  14-  ’  ^’x?2  Ig 

31c,  while  22  to  26c  was  about  the  best  r4«hmutton’  lb"  32  to  14ci  veaI>  ]b-,  18 


price  received  for  mixed  breeds,  according 
to  reports.  In  the  meanwhile,  there  has 
been  less  call  for  live  broilers  and  the 
market  ruled  quiet,  often  weak,  the  3  to 
4-lb.  Plymouth  Rocks  selling  at  32  to  35c 
for  the  best,  with  other  breeds  graduating 
down  to  25  to  27c  per  lb.,  the  latter  for 
the  smaller  lThite  Leghorns.  Fancy 
White  Pekin  ducks  advanced  lc  to  23  to 
25c,  but  ordinary  and  mixed  coloi's  held 
steady  at  18  to  20c.  The  dressed  poul¬ 
try  market  showed  but  little  activity. 
Fancy  fowl  were  kept  pretty  well  cleaned 
up,  but  dressed  broilers  were  inclined  to 
be  weak  at  33  to  38c  per  lb.,  although  oc¬ 
casional  lots  brought  a  premium  over 
these  prices. 

hay  and  straw 

Old  Timothy  hay,  No.  1,  brought  $28 
a  ton,  but  very  little  old  hay  was  offered, 


to  20c. 

Live  Poultry— Broilers,  lb.,  25  to  34c; 
stags,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  fowls,  lb..  18  to  24c; 
old  roosters,  lb.,  12c;  guinea  fowls,  each, 
30  to  50c;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c; 
ducks,  lb.,  20  to  22c;  geese,  lb.,  18  to 
22c;  rabbits,  live,  pair,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
eggs,  30  to  35c. 

Apples,  bu..  75c  to  $1.25 ;  cantaloupes, 
doz.,  $4  to  $5;  currants,  black,  lb.,  16  to 
18c;  Lawton  berries,  crate,  $6.50  to  $7; 
qt.,  20  to  22c- ;  peaches,  basket,  50  to  65c  • 
•Shaeffer  berries,  crate,  $4  to  $4.25 ;  qt.’, 
15  to  17c;  watermelons,  each,  25  to’ 50c.’ 

Beets,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c ;  per 
market  basket,  50  to  60c;  cabbage.’, doz. 
heads,  75  to  90c;  cucumbers,  doz.,  85c  to 
$1 ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c ; 
basket,  50  to  60c;  dill  pickles,  100,  65  to 
75c;  eggplant,  doz.,  $1.75  to  $2;  green 


sweets 

Honey,  dull ;  white  comb,  23  to  25c ; 
dark,  18  to  20c.  Maple  products,  quiet; 
sugar,  lb.,  10  to  18c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1  to 
$1.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  dull ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $15  to 
$18 ;  clover  mixed,  $14  to  $17 ;  rye  straw, 
$13  to  $14 ;  wheat  and  oat  sti-aw,  $10  to 
$12;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton,  $29;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $31;  red  dog,  $37.50;  cottonseed 
meal,  $44.20;  oilmeal,  $47;  hominy, 
$37.75;  gluten,  $45.65;  oat  feed,  $16;  rye 
middlings,  $31.50.  j.  w.  c. 


Milk-Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

$0.17 

14 

Giade  B,  bottled,  qt... 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt. . . . 
Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

•  JL  x 
.10 
i-n 

Certified,  qt.  ... 

Certified,  pt. 

1/7 

Buttermilk,  qt. 

•  JL  4 

1  A 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 

Butter,  best  . 

Cheese  . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.OO 

nn 

Gathered  . . 

.0(1 

Fowls  . 

a  n 

Broilers,  lb . 

t \c\f? 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.48® 

AJ  /7i 1 

.o;> 

.50 

AO 

Onions,  lb . 

.OO 

in 

Lettuce,  head . 

.10® 

.-L(J 

.15 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 


MILK 


Wool  Notes 


D'airymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  prices  August  16  to  end  of 


Foreign  markets  are  steady,  German 
fpir!n?r'?  showing  active  interest  and  re- 


and  the  new  hay  coming  in  arrives  in  peppers,  peck,  30  to  40c;  basket,  70  to 

small  lots.  The  hay  crop  has  been  short  75c  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  25  to  35c;  Bos-  Creamery,  fancy  . $0.45®$0.46 

in  many  sections  and  many  farmers,  not  ton,  crate,  75c  to  $1 ;  onions,  green,  doz.  ~  "  ‘ 

having  enough  for  their  own  use,  have  bunches,  15  to  20c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,' 
been  in  the  market  for  new  hay,  which  25  to  30c;  potatoes,  new.  bu.,  $1.80  to 
was  quoted  chiefly  at  $21  to  $24  per  ton.  $2;  romaine,  doz.  heads,  25  to  30c;  rad- 
No.  1  straight  rye  straw  was  about  steady  ishes.  basket,  50  to  65c ;  rhubarb’  doz 
at  $23  a  ton.  B.  W.  S. 


month.  Class  1  fluid  milk,  3  per  cent,  in  C,01  have  taken  a  400,000-lb.  lot  of 

201-210-mile  zone,  $2.73  per  100  lbs.; 

Class  2,  for  cream  and  ice  cream,  $2.05. 

BUTTER 


Cape  wool  at  2c  above  best  offer  here. 
More  active  buying  is  noted  in  the  West 
Recent  prices  at  Boston  were:  New  York 
and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine,  52  to 
^  53c;  half  blood,  54  to  55c;  quarter  blood 

Good  to  choice . 43  to  4^°i  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half 

Lower  grades . 37®  .39  blood  combing,  55c;  three-eighths  blood 

Dairy,  best  . . . . 43®  .44  53  to  54c ;  New  England  half  blood.  52 

Ssrsjt*044 . SSi  H  S  to  52c; 


,  „  OA  .  OK  c  ’  - -  — -  Packing  stock . 30®  .33  Texas  fine  scoured,  $130  to  $1.35-  'ore- 

bunches,  -0  to  _oc ;  Summer  squash,  per  Danish  . . . 44@  .45  gon  Eastern  clothing,  $1.15  to  $1.20. 
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Nature  Notes 


Fox  Breeding  on  Prince  Edward  Island 

I  have  had  several  inquiries  from 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  the  black 
fox  business  or  rather  the  silver-black,  on 
Prince  Edward  Island.  I  would  say  to 
one  and  all  that  the  fox  breeding  business 
on  this  island  is  exactly  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  breeding  of  any  other  pure¬ 
bred  stock — pigs,  sheep  or  collies.  There 
is  an  All^Canadian  Fox  Record  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  animals  are  registered  or  re¬ 
corded  herein  same  as  any  other  class 
of  purebred  animals,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  margin  between  the  cost 
of  raising  silver-black  foxes  over  pigs, 
for  example,  and  the  sale  price  is  per¬ 
haps  10  times  as  much.  A  fox  can  be 
raised  for  about  $20,  whereas  he  sells  in 
the  Fall  for  $200,  $300,  more  or  less  as 
to  pedigree  and  strain.  There  are  some 
well-known  and  appreciated  strains,  as 
for  instance  the  Tuplin,  Oulton,  and 
Dalton  strains  that  bring  bigger  prices 
because,  as  I  only  think,  that  these  were 
the  original  Ibreedeirs  of  domesticated 
black  foxes.  I  was  in  what  is  called  the 


is  permitted  for  the  loss  of  property  by 
foxes.  If  the  dens  of  these  foxes  are  on 
premises  of  subscriber,  and  they  are  de¬ 
stroying  her  chickens,  she  can  invade 
their  dens  and  destroy  the  foxes. 

TIIOS.  B.  M’GREGOR, 
Attorney-General. 


Carbon  Bisulphide  and  Woodchucks 

I  have  used  Paris  green  and  killed  lots 
of  woodchucks  but  just  now  the  style 
here  is  to  use  carbon  bisulphide  in  the 
hole,  exploding  it.  One  can  will  do  about 
one  dozen  holes.  Put  the  bisulphide  on 
a  rag,  leaving  it  in  the  hole  covered 
tightly  about  10  minutes,  then  explode 
with  a  light  on  a  stick.  Mr.  Chuck 
thinks  it  is  an  earthquake  and  dies.  Only 
one  hole  has  been  dug  out  since  they 
have  tried  it.  Look  out  while  you  shoot 
it.  A. 


Cats  and  Sleeping  Children 

Noting  what  M.  B.  D.  says  about  cats, 
page  1043,  I  felt  it  a  duty  to  state  that 
under  no  circumstances  should  a  cat  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  room  with  a 
baby,  especially  in  cold  weather.  A  new¬ 
born  babe  undoubtedly  has  a  surplus 
muscular  power  as  to  its  own  require¬ 
ments,  but  not  enough  to  lift  a  heavy 


Here  is  a  pair  of  purebred  Nubian  goats,  “Billy”  and  “Nanny”  which  we  should 
call  very  appropriate  names.  (When  we  began  to  talk  about  these  milk  goats  we 
had  no  idea  that  our  people  were  so  thoroughly  interested  in  them.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  getting  letters  about  the  goats  and  their  care,  and  it  seems  without  ques¬ 
tion  that  goat  keeping  is  coming  to  be  a  regular  part  of  American  country  life. 
We  judge  through  correspondence  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  goat 
will  occupy  a  definite  place  in  American  dairying. 


I 


Only  $142i  Down 

Puts' this  WITTE 

(Magneto  Equipped) 

On  YOUR  Place 


For  90  Days  FREE  TRIAL 


LEARN  THE 

AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS 


I)ON’T  BE  HELD  DOWN  !-Tie  your 
_  future  to  the  motor  industry.  The 
field  for  well-trained,  ambitious  men  is 
unlimited. 


Amazing  Throttling  Governor  Engine  burns 
Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Distillate  or  Gas.  Simple 
and  trouble -proof.  The  low  price  includes  fa¬ 
mous  WICO  Magneto.  Sold  DIRECT  to  YOU 
at  FACTORY  PRICE.  All  sizes-2  to  25  H-P. 


FREE- 


Write  today  for  details  of 
'this  remarkable  free  trial 
offer  and  wonderful,  new, 
illustrated  Engine  Book.  No  obligation.  Address 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1893  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO, 
1893  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.1 


VfllT  CAN  EARN  $100  TO 
I  V/U  $400  PER  MONTH 

We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  you  so  you  can 
qualify  for  a  position  in  a  Factory,  Service  Sta¬ 
tion,  Garage,  or  as  a  Licensed  Chauffeur.  You 
learn  by  doing  the  actual  work  under  expert  in¬ 
structors.  W  el  get  positions  for  our  graduates. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  SCHOOL 

DEPT.  D.  867  GENESEE  ST.  -  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

(Licensed  by  New  York  State  Board  of  Education.) 


Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.,  Farms  demcbfS  IS 

VILLAGE  RESIDENCES  :it  half  the  cost  of  building  new. 
Several  in  Essex  Junction,  Vt  ,  the  traveling  man’s 
home.  Twenty-seven  located  here  now.  Best  mail 
and  train  service  in  Northern  Vermont.  The  BEST 
DAIRAT  FARMS  in  the  State  are  located  in  this  County, 
near  the  large  Burlington  market  and  several  Co¬ 
operative  creameries  and  shipping  stations  for  milk 
to  Boston  and  New  York.  Write  for  description  and 
prices  K.  O.  Mudgett,  Anent.  Essex  Junction,  Vermont 


FOR  SALE  IN  TIDEWATER  VIRGINIA 

Fifty-acre  farm  one  mile  from  Claremont;  exceptionally 
good  school;  fourteen  acres  cultivated.  Four-room  cot¬ 
tage  and  barn.  Price,  S9.85U.  Easy  terms  ;  as  little  ai 
$350  cash  accepted  ;  balance  payable  $100  yearly  with  6 % 
interest.  I*.  DETEKF.L L,  Claremont,  Virginia 


COVER  YOUR  AUTO 

WATERPROOF  CANVAS 

AUTO  COVERS  will  protect  your  car  when  camping 
or  touring.  Can  be  used  for  Trucks,  Hay  Stacks,  etc. 
Write  for  sample.  State  size  required. 

W.  W.  STANLEY  62  White  St.  NEW  YORK 

The  Farmer  His 
Own4  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Robert# 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  SLfjO. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKEB 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  V. 


LYON  WOOD  SAWS 

Several  Types 


LYON  IRON  WORKS 

Greene,  New  York 


Kill  Rats  E 

.In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs, cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


S.  C.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


Jnmtatuma 

100  High  Class— 88.00  50  High  Class— 85.00 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed— C.  O.  D. 

HAINES  240  River  St.  Troy,  N.Y. 


PRINTING  I  Envelopes.  Letterheads,  Billheads,  Circulars* 
Write  needs.  Samples  free.  FRANKLIN,  PRESS,  B-22,  Milford,  N.H 


Tuplin  ranch,  now  owned  by  another 
party,  last  Fall  in  which  there  were  136 
foxes,  and  the  manager  told  me  they  sold 
none  less  than  $500  each.  I  am  sure 
there  are  foxes  just  as  good  that  could 
be  purchased  for  half  that  price.  As  to 
duty,  I  don’t  know,  but  I  imagine  a 
registered  pair  of  foxes,  with  free  bill  of 
health,  will  pass  duty  free  for  breeding 
purposes,  same  as  a  pair  of  purebred, 
registered  pigs.  I  was  talking  to  a  ranch¬ 
man  last  week  who  told  me  his  average 
litters  this  Spring  ran  four  which  he 
said  was  satisfactory.  Anyway  I  no¬ 
tice  the  ‘fox-men  have  got  the  money  when 
you  have  any  dealings  with  them. 

J.  A.  MG  DONALD. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 


Kiling  Foxes  in  Kentucky 

In  my  State  there  is  a  law  which  pro¬ 
hibits  me  from  killing  foxes  now.  These 
foxes  are  making  great  raids  on  my  poul- 
trv.  Since  the  government  protects  these 
foxes,  could  I  not  make  them  pay  me  for 
loss  on  poultry  done  by  them?  Within  the 
last  90  days  these  foxes  have  taken  from 
my  flock  of  poultry  17  two-year-old  hens 
valued  at  $1  each,  seven  young  turkeys 
valued  at  $1  each,  and  21  frying  chickens, 
January  hatched  pullets,  valued  at  $1 
each  ;  total  loss  of  damage  done  by  foxes, 
$45  in  last  90  days.  We  live  on  a  creek 
and  there  are  fox  dens  up  and  down  the 
creek.  I  can  track  feathers  from  my 
poultry  run  to  these  dens,  where  I  find  a 
collection  of  feathers  and  bones. 

Kentucky.  a  subscribes. 

This  matter  was  referred  to  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  of  Kentucky,  who  says : 

I  beg  to  advise  that  by  the  provisions 
of  Section  1954b-ll,  Kentucky  Statutes, 
foxes  cannot  be  killed  from  the  first  day 
of  January  to  the  14th  day  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  inclusive,  of  any  year,  except  when 
they  are  found  injuring  or  doing  damage 
to  or  destroying  any  property..  Then  the 
person  whose  property  is.  injured,  dam¬ 
aged  or  destroyed  may  kill  them  on  his 
own  premises  when  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  property.  No  compensation 


cat,  certainly  not  for  more  than  a  few 
moments.  A  heavy  cat  is  looking  for  a 
warm  place  on  a  wintry  night.  It  is  not 
afraid  of  the  baby  and  lies  on  the  child’s 
chest.  The  baby  cannot  lift  the  cat  in 
order  to  breathe,  and  soon  dies  of  suf¬ 
focation.  Among  Southern  negroes  the 
belief  used  to  be  prevalent,  and  may  be 
now,  that  cats  killed  babies  by  “sucking 
their  breath.”  Above  explanation  prob¬ 
ably  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  super¬ 
stition.  I  never  heard  it  in  connection 
with  any  other  than  babies  before. 

Virginia.  w.  d.  millner. 


Woodchucks  and  Chickens 

Some  years  ago  my  superintendent  re¬ 
ported  the  unaccountable  loss  of  fowls  of 
various  ages  from  the  chicken  yard  en¬ 
closure  on  my  grounds  at  Stamford, 
Conn.  iWe  knew  that  there  were  two  or 
three  woodchuck  holes  among  the  rocks 
in  the  enclosure,  and  knew  that  they 
were  occupied  by  woodchucks  so  that  the 
question  of  skunks  or  foxes  was  ruled 
out.  My  superintendent  and  I  both  said 
on  several  occasions,  “Don’t  bother  about 
the  woodchucks — they  won’t  do  any  harm, 
and  if  we  set  traps  the  fowls  may  get 
into  them.”  Our  final  conclusion  was 
that  in  all  probability  gray  foxes  or 
raccoons  that  are  excellent  climbers  oc¬ 
casionally  got  over  the  wire  fence  and 
departed  with  a  fowl. 

On  ‘Sunday  last  my  view  of  the  wood¬ 
chuck,  changed.  While  speaking  with  my 
neighbor,  George  A.  Palmer  of  the  Cog- 
newaug  Road,  Greenwich,  he  told  me  that 
his  wife  and  children  heard  a  great  com¬ 
motion  in  the  chicken  yard  a  short  time 
previously  and  when  they  ran  out  to  see 
what  the  trouble  was,  a  woodchuck  was 
trying  to  kill  a  large  rooster.  The  wood¬ 
chuck  ran  to  its  hole  and  escaped  when 
the  people  appeared. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  question 
whether  muskrats  ever  catch  ducks.  The 
first  expressions  of  opinion  brought  out 
by  Forest  and  Stream,  if  I  remember  cor¬ 
rectly,  were  to  the  effect  that  these  rodents 
were  wholly  guiltless.  Later  reports 
brought  testimony  from  a  number  of  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  effect  that  muskrats  some¬ 
times  did  kill  ducks. 

ROBERT  T.  MORRIS. 
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Tfc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


All  Sorts 


The  Story  of  a  California  Day 

In  giving  an  account  of  a  California 
rancher’s  day  (they  are  all  ranchers — 
from  one  acre  with  chickens  to  ten  thou¬ 
sand  with  cattle),  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  men  getting  their  living  from 
the  soil  and  living  almost  side  by  side, 
have  exceedingly  diversified  ways  of  do¬ 
ing  it.  First  there  are  the  dry  farmers, 
who  put  in  one  crop,  either  hay  or 
grain,  and  then  their  work  is  done  until 
harvest,  except  for  caring  for  the  chic¬ 
kens,  a  few  cows,  and  a  generally  very 
sad-looking  garden,  and  of  course,  the  in¬ 
evitable  flivver.  Then  there  are  the  ir¬ 
rigates  to  whom  I  belong,  who  are  gen¬ 
erally  doing  something  every  day  in  the 
year. 

This  morning  Alexander,  my  son,  and 
myself,  got  our  own  breakfast,  as  mother 
and  the  two  girls  are  camping  up  on  one 
of  the  government  camping  grounds,  65 
miles  east  and  one  mile  high.  Mother 
and  the  youngest  went  by  stage,  while 
our  oldest  daughter  with  two  other  girls 
started  on  horseback,  making  an  easy 
three-day  trip,  stopping  at  night  where- 
ever  they  happened  to  be.  And  the  en¬ 
joyment  they  got  out  of  cooking  their 
meals  over  a  camp  fire,  picketing  out 
their  horses  and  rolling  up  in  blankets 
under  a  live  oak  tree,  would  make  many 
a  millionaire  envious. 

Well,  to  go  back  to  that  breakfast, 
here  is  the  bill  of  fare:  coffee  for  dad, 
milk  for  Alexander,,  with  cereal,  bread 
and  butter,  (no  oleo  in  ours— thank  you), 
figs  and  cantaloupe  and  the  usual  eggs 
and  bacon.  And  truth  compels  the  state¬ 
ment  that  when  mother  is  away  we  have 
breakfast  three  times  a  day,  six  days  a 
week,  except  for  what  the  neighbors  bring 

111  After  breakfast,  the  chickens  and  cats 
had  theirs,  and  we  took  our  hoes  and  went 
out  to  plant  tomatoes.  The  day  before 
I  had  run  water  down  the  furrows  tor 
about  six  hours,  so  there  was  enough 
moisture  in  the  soil.  The  plants  had  been 
dug  from  the  seed  bed  the  day  before, 
and  their  largest  leaves  clipped  oft,  and 
were  in  tin  pails  of  water.  .  e  each 
took  a  pail,  would  dig  a  hole  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  furrow  with  one  or  two  strokes 
of  the  hoe,  place  the  plant,  fill  in  the 
dirt  and  pack  it  hard,  and  then  draw  dry 
earth  around  the  plant.  It  is  a  slow 
way,  but  not  one  plant  in  20  wilts,  and 
as  it  is  a  little  late,  for  planting,  I  think 
the  extra  work  will  pay.  .  .  . 

After  we  had  planted  all  the  irrigated 
furrows,  Alexander  went  over  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  place  that  he  is  caring  for  during 
their  vacation,  at  40  cents  an  hour,  which 
reminds  me  that  when  I  was  a  boy  I 
dropped  corn  for  40  cents  a  day.  After 
another  breakfast  at  noon  we  started  ir¬ 
rigating  our  early  peas.  Early  peas  here 
get  ripe  earlv  in  the  Winter,  and  last 
Winter  from  12  rows  a  little  over_100  ft. 
we  sold  peas  to  the  amount  of  $o0.  and 
the  children  said  we  ate  $50  worth  be¬ 
sides.  But  it  is  a  continuous  job  fight¬ 
ing  blight,  mildew  and  aphis. 

'When  the  peas  were  finished  Alex¬ 
ander  delivered  some  corn  to  some  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  when  he  got  home,  remarked, 
“Dad,  we  haven’t  had  any  corn  fritters 
this  year.  Do  you  know  how  to  make 
them  ?”  I  am  ready  to  try  anything  once, 
so  I  constructed  some  corn  fritter  batter, 
and  we  proceeded  to  fry  them.  .  I  don’t 
know  what  mother  would  have  said  about 
them,  but  Alexander  said  they  were  good. 
Anyway  they  kept  us  from  having  three 
of  a  kind  meals  for  one  day. 

P.  B.  CROSBY. 


Safety  in  Thunderstorms 

Many  people  are  terrified  by  thunder¬ 
storms,  and  while  we  think  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  overcome  such  fear, 
and  above  all  to  avoid  passing  it  on  to 
children,  it  is  well  to  recognize  real  dan¬ 
ger,  and  to  minimize  it  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  following  suggestions  for 
safety  in  thunderstorms  are  given  by 
Prof.  Alexander  G.  McAdie.  professor  of 
meteorology  at  Harvard  University  : 

“In  a  battle,”  says  Prof.  McAdie,  “a 
hundred  bullets  are  fired  for  each  sol¬ 
dier  killed.  It  is  sometimes  like  this 
with  lightning  flashes.  There  are  a 
hundred  discharges  for  every  bolt  of 
lightning  that  hits  a  person. 

“About  ten  flashes  in  a  hundred  come 
vertically,  that  is,  down  to  earth  in  a 
straight  line.  Some  flashes  come  side¬ 
ways  and  seem  to  be  crooked,  although 
there  are  really  no  flashes  zigzagging  like 
the  teeth  of  a  saw  as  artists  generally 
depict  lightning.  .  ,  a  ,  ., 

“The  intense  straight  flashes  are  the 
ones  to  be  feared,  and  it  is  a  silly  per¬ 
son  who  stands  out  in  the  open  when 
such  flashes  are  seen.  He  invites  trou¬ 
ble,  but  the  invitation  is  not  always  ac¬ 
cepted. 

“At  this  time  of  the  year  thunder¬ 
storms  are  frequent  and  there  are  a 
comparatively  large  number  of  fatal  ac¬ 
cidents.  One  reads  in  the  press  dis¬ 
patches  that  four  men  are  walking  along 
a  New  Jersey  beach  during  a  thunder¬ 
storm.  There  is  a  flash  of  lightning,  one 
man  is  killed  outright,  one  severely 
burned,  and  the  others  stunned. 

“Now  there  is  no  protection  for  a  case 
like  this  unless  one  could  carry  around 
with  him  a  metallic  cover  well  grounded. 
The  first  rule  is  then  : 


“Do  not  stay  out  on  a  beach  or  in  a 
field  when  dark,  heavy  clouds  are  over¬ 
head  or  coming  slowly  from  the  west  or 
south.  Get  under  cover  if  possible.  If 
this  is  not  practicable,  lie  down.  Don’t 
remain  standing. 

“Second— Do  not  stand  under  a  tree 
with  thick  foliage.  You  are  forming  a 
part  of  the  line  of  discharge,  since  the 
body,  more  particularly  the  skin  if  moist, 
is  a  better  conductor  than  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  More  people  are  killed  by 
lightning  in  this  way  than  probably  any 
other. 

“Third — Don’t  stand  in  the  doorway 
of  a  barn  or  at  a  window  in  proximity 
to  a  chimney.  There  are  currents  of  air 
or  winds,  and  the  lightning  follows  to 
some  extent  any  draft  or  column  of  rising 
air,  especially  warm  air. 

“Fourth — Don’t  laugh  at  any  one’s 
nervousness  during  a  severe  thunder¬ 
storm.  There  is  a  good  reason  to  be 
nervous.  Even  if  one  is  in  a  building 
that  is  struck  the  damage  is,  in  98  cases 
out  of  a  100,  confined  to  ripping  out  of 
plaster  or  knocking  off  slates  and  tearing 
off  any  projecting  timbers.  But  there 
are  times  when  the  storm  clouds  de¬ 
scend  to  earth  and  amid  darkness  the 
flashes  are  heavy  and  numerous.  At  such 
times  there  is  danger.  It  is  dangerous 
to  be  near  a  chimney  or  a  tree  or  a  flag¬ 
pole  or  a  metal  clothesline. 

“Fifth — Stock  should  not  be  tied  near 
a  wire  fence. 

“Sixth — There  is  no  particular  sense 
in  going  to  bed.  Standing  on  glass  or 
rubber  or  any  good  insulator,  a  woolen 
blanket  for  example,  will  give  one  a  little 
more  security  and  a  great  deal  more  con¬ 
fidence. 

“Seventh — If  you  are  near  a  person 
who  has  been  struck  make  every  effort 
to  rescuscitate  him.  Only  rarely  does 
lightning  kill  outright.  Mostly  people 
are  stunned,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  a 
little  artificial  respiration  to  restore  them 
to  consciousness.  Of  course  get  a  doctor 
quick. 

“Eighth — If  you  are  in  a  trolley  car 
and  a  flash  comes  in  and  burns  the  fuses 
with  a  roar  and  a  blinding  flash  sit  still. 
The  danger  is  over,  and  while  you  may 
be  frightened  you  are  not  likely  to  be 
hurt. 

Ninth — If  you  have  a  radio,  better 
cut  it  out  during  a  thunderstorm.  The 
antennae  should  be  grounded  direct  and 
all  wires,  as  far  as  possible  kept  outside. 

“Tenth — If  your  .house  is  provided 
with  good  lightning  rods  you  need  not 
have  much  fear.  Moreover,  dwelling 
houses  in  city  blocks  are  practically 
safe.” 


He  Want  More  Spoon  Victual 

The  Hope  Farm  man  is  quite  correct 
when  he  says  that  the  consumption  of 
potatoes  for  food,  in  New  York  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  been  greatly  restricted  ever 
since  the  high  prices  of  1919-1920.  And 
with  good  reason  too.  As  a  matter  of 
fact — people  in  town  and  country,  were 
eating  too  many  potatoes.  It  was  thought 
that  a  meal — dinner  without  potatoes  was 
no  dinner  at  all,  whereas  other  vegetables 
are  found  to  be  every  bit  as  good,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  are  good — what  is  called 
a  “filler.”  Potatoes  appear  to  be  more  of 
a  “filler”  to  supply  bulk  or  roughage. 
Soups  and  fricasseses  supply  “fillers”  or 
bulk,  as  well  as  potatoes  and  much  more 
healthful. 

The  writer  up  to  about  a  year  ago  im¬ 
agined  that  a  meal  without  potatoes  was 
no  meal  at  all,  that  is,  a  dinner  or  prin¬ 
cipal  meal,  and  if  I  chanced  to  partake 
of  the  day’s  meals  without  potatoes, 
would  have  to  have  a  potato  in  some  form 
before  I  retired  that  night.  That  was 
silly  imagination.  Other  vegetables  as 
onions,  boiled  or  stewed,  tomatoes,  mac¬ 
aroni  take  their  place.  There  are  not 
enough  vitamines  in  potatoes.  Tomatoes 
are  the  great  vitamine  food,  and  onions 
are  a  great  kidney  and  bladder  corrective. 
I  think  we  have  been  all  wrong  in  our 
manner  of  eating.  It’s  potatoes  and  meat 
and  maybe  another  vegetable  that  com¬ 
prises  the  regular  dinner  at  hotels,  board¬ 
ing  houses  and  mostly  in  the  home.  Fre¬ 
quently  there  is  no  soup,  and  if  at  all, 
it  is  a  small  plate  of  thin  stuff. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
are  not  taking  our  meals  in  the  right 
way.  I  refer  chiefly  to  dinner  or  princi¬ 
pal  meal.  Our  dinner  should  not  be  eaten 
dry,  as  potatoes  and  meat,  but  the  meat 
and  the  potatoes  and  the  other  vegetables 
should  be  all  mixed  and  boiled,  not  fried, 
together  in  the  form  of  a  thick  soup,  a 
sort  of  Irish  stew,  and  eaten  with  a 
spoon.  The  knife  and  fork  need  to  be 
abandoned.  The  knife  and  fork  should 
give  way  to  the  spoon.  We  need  to  be 
spoon-fed  rather  than  lifting  dry  food 
with  the  fork  and  calling  it  suitable 
mouthfulls  with  the  knife.  At  least  that 
is  what  I’m  doing  when  at  home.  Of 
course  I  cannot  follow  this  practice  when 
away,  as  I  am  a  good  deal,  in  hotels  and 
private  houses.  People  are  also  eating 
too  much  bread,  and  not  enough  cereal, 
as  oatmeal,  com  flakes  with  cream  or 
rich  milk.  Owing  to  the  universal  prac¬ 
tice  of  eating  potatoes  and  meat,  bread 
and  tea— dry  foods  diluted  with  probably 
two  cups  of  tea,  blood  diseases  amongst 
the  people  are  becoming  very  common ;  in 
diseases  of  the  skin,  as  eczema,  rash, 


blotches,  etc.  Eczema  is  becoming  very 
common  at  least  in  the  country.  If  peo¬ 
ple  used  more  tomatoes,  canned  toma¬ 
toes  in  Fall  and  Winter  these  skin,  or 
scurvy  diseases  would  soon  cease.  To¬ 
matoes  are  anti-scurvy  and  are  particu¬ 
larly  rich  in  the  anti-scurbutic  vitamine. 
Tomatoes  also  contain  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  the  water  soluble  as  well 
as  the  fat  soluble  vitamine.  Tomatoes 
are  probably  the  best  all  round  food  one 
can  eat.  The  writer  is  a  great  consumer 
of  canned  tomatoes,  used  in  two  ways,  as 
a  sauce  warmed  from  the  can,  and  in 
soup.  Cream  tomato  should  be  the  base 
of  all  soups,  that  is  to  say  the  bases 
should  be  milk  and  tomatoes,  butter  and 
onions.  To  this  a  few  potatoes,  chopped 
meat,  chopped  bread  crumbs  or  flour, 
followed  by  a  rice  pudding  with  plenty  of 
cream  and  sugar.  Rice  is  a  splendid 
cereal  and  pudding.  A  rice  pudding  made 
with  milk  and  eggs,  is  a  blood  cleanser 
and  a  stomach  soother.  And  there  are 
others.  But  the  dry  foods  as  meat,  po¬ 
tatoes,  bread  and  tea  and  probably  pie, 
should  be  cast  to  the  relics,  and  sloppy 
food  take  their  places.  J.  A.  m. 


Filtering  Tractor  Oil 

In  your  “Simple  Science”  column,  page 
899,  W.  A.  W.  asks  how  to  filter  tractor 
oil.  I  am  afraid  if  he  tries  the  hat  racket 
he  will  require  a  whole  lot  of  felt  hats, 
and  think  lie  will  have  a  long  wait  if  he 
can  induce  this  oil  to  leak  through  it.  If 
he  will  take  a  milk  can,  and  if  he  has 
steam,  put  a  coil  in  this  and  heat  it  up 
with  steam  (it  will  not  hurt  the  oil 
should  it  come  to  a  boiling  point),  then 
allow  it  to  settle  for  three  or  four  days ; 
the  carbon  and  grit  will  settle  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  can.  If  he  has  no  steam,  expose 
to  the  sun  and  give  it  plenty  of  time.  We 
reclaim  oil  in  this  wTay,  and  it  can  he 
used  over  once  or  twice  before  throwing 
it  away.  We  have  valves  in  our  tanks 
at  different  heights  so  we  can  draw  off 
the  oil.  The  oil  company  uses  fuller’s 
earth,  but  it  would  not  pay  him  to  go  to 
this  expense.  rioiiakd  h.  kiddle. 

Ohio. 


“Holler  Craw” 

A  Summer  trouble  with  poultry  known 
as  “Holler  Craw”  is  thus  described  by 
G.  S.  Vickers  of  the  Ohio  College : 

“When  Summer  comes  and  eggs  are 
cheap,  people  say  they  can’t  afford  to 
keep  feeding  a  mash,  and  the  flock  is  left 
to  live  on  bugs,  worms,  grass  and  such 
grain  as  can  be  picked  up.  The  trouble 
with  this  is  that  the  ration  is  not  bal¬ 
anced,  and  a  hen  that  has  to  live  on  it 
goes  out  of  production  and  cannot  be 
brought  back  into  laying  during  late  July, 
August,  and  the  early  Fall  months^  when 
eggs  are  scarcer  and  higher.  Pullets  sim¬ 
ilarly  left  to  fend  for  themselves  can 
never  be  developed  to  their  best  capac¬ 
ities,”  he  adds. 


OOURSE  IN  NURSING 

The  School  of  Nursing  (Registered)  Pennsylvania  Hospi¬ 
tal.  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  offers  a  3  years’  course, 
including  19  months  in  affiliated  hospitals  for  medical, 
surgical,  pediatric  and  obstetrical  service  and  conta¬ 
gious  diseases;  also  2  months  Public  Health  Nursing. 
Maintenance  and  allowance,  attractive  recreational  ad¬ 
vantages.  High  School  education  required.  Apply  to 
SUPERINTENDENT  NURSES, 4401  Market  SI.,  Philadelphia 


College  of  Agriculture  Hyracnse,N.Y.  Can  enroll  about 

76  more  students  for  the  coming  year.  Courses  practical. 
Our  graduates  are  in  demand.  Registration  Sept.  17  to  19. 


Subscribers7  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1139 . 

QUAINT  CAPE  COD  HOMES— Farm  for  sale, 
40  acres  Cape  Cod,  main  highway;  splendid 
soil;  raises  asparagus,  fruit,  vegetables,  also 
poultry  which  do  marvelously  here;  Chamber  of 
Commerce  advocates  farming  on  the  Cape;  short 
Winters,  little  snow,  famously  good  roads,  di¬ 
rect  route  to  Boston  and  Rhode  Island  markets; 
large  Summer  resident  trade,  steady  all  year 
market;  milk,  20  cents  quart;  good  prices  for 
all  produce;  price  $4,750,  $1,000  will  give  you 
possession.  COL.  B.  DeMOSSIN,  Harwicbport, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Three  acres  of  land  in  village:  a 
building  lot;  fine  location.  E.  ROOSA,  Wil- 
lowemoc,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  showing  $117,000 
year  business;  information  on  request.  E. 
BAILEY  &  SON,  Box  210,  Lexington,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm  for  sale;  excellent  markets 
at  door  and  Atlantic  City;  concrete  highway; 
1,000  capacity,  3,000  incubator.  ADVERTISER 
3911,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — House  with  one  and  a  half  acres; 

on  edge  of  village,  near  Middletown;  ideal 
for  retiring  farmer.  Address  OWNER,  Lock 
Box  021,  Portland,  Conn. 


COMMUTER’S  poultry  f^rrn;  1  acre;  5-room 
bungalow,  bath,  electric.  BOX  43,  Fanwood, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — To  rent  with  an  option  to  buy,  a 
small  farm  with  a  large  house  suitable  for 
boarding  house;  some  stock  and  equipment  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  3907,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOULD  like  to  communicate  with  an  American 
Protestant  retired  business  man  or  farmer, 
that  would  like  to  lease  lower  tenement  on  a 
village  farm  with  modern  improvements;  live 
town  to  live  in;  near  State  road;  15  minutes 
walk  to  center  of  village  of  4,000  people.  Ad¬ 
dress  R.P.D.,  Box  102;  West  St.,  Milford,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  7-acre  village  home; 

State  road;  $4,300,  or  exchange  for  little 
larger  place.  BOX  125,  Collins  Center,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  SALE — Frame  house,  nine  rooms  and  bath, 
steam  heat,  electric  lights;  barn,  chicken 
coop  and  garage;  one  acre  ground;  situated  in 
Rockland  County,  30  miles  from  New  York 
City;  price  $7,000,  terms.  ADVERTISER  3915, 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Village  place,  manufacturing 
neighborhood,  1’4  acres  good  land,  running 
to  creek;  ideal  for  poultry,  truck,  or  fruit;  5- 
room  bouse,  newly  painted;  barn,  other  build¬ 
ings;  fruit;  school,  100  yards,  CHAS.  H.  ROB¬ 
BINS,  R.P.D.,  Alpha,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 175-acre  dairy  farm  located  in 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  14-room  house;  large  barn 
with  48  James  cow  stalls;  valuable  timber  lot; 
land  produces  fine  crops;  young  orchard;  $12,- 
OOO,  to  close  estate;  no  agents.  Address  Owner, 
ADVERTISER  3925,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  FARM,  30  to  60  acres,  $1,500;  no 
agents.  ADVERTISER  3927,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


OLD-ESTABLISHED  flour  and  feed  business, 
with  10-room  bouse,  modern  improvements; 
Republic  and  Dodge  trucks;  everything  in  fine 
condition;  doing  good  business;  would  sell  busi¬ 
ness  separate;  retiring  on  account  of  illness. 
OWNER,  115  N.  Exchange  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Village  farm,  good  dwelling,  mod¬ 
ern  hen  house,  plenty  water;  frnit,  trees, 
berries;  small  acreage,  level  land,  electricity 
essential;  no  back  country  place  will  answer; 
will  pay  all  cash;  immediate  possession.  E. 
M.  BURROW,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  American,  15  years’  experience  in  agri¬ 
culture,  horticulture  and  daiz-ying  is  looking 
for  fully  equipped  farm  on  share  basis;  best  of 
reference.  ADVERTISER  3918,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  0  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
Is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New1  York  State 
only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


POR  SALE  —  Keystone  traction  driller,  full 
equipment,  cheap;  good  all  around  practical 
operator  wanted  for  No.  5  machine;  references. 
T.  S.  MOORE,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  — -  31,200-egg  Wishbone  incubator, 
used  two  seasons,  guaranteed  in  A1  condition, 
will  sell  all  or  part;  also  Candee,  2,400-egg  size, 
incubator  in  good  condition,  will  sell  cheap  to 
quick  buyer.  J.  N.  NACE,  Richfield,  Pa. 


NEW  clover  honey,  fine  quality;  in  00-lb.  cans, 
$8.40;  20-lbs.,  $3.60,  f.o.b.  G.  W.  BELDEN, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  GRATER  for  sale.  P.  T.  PALMER,  Cog 
Cob,  Conn, 


t— - - - 

NEW  HONEY — Fine  1923  clover,  one  60-lb  can 
here  $8.40;  two,  $15.60;  10  lbs.  prepaid  within 
3d  zone  $2.15;  attractive  prices  on  large  lots; 
especially  5-lb.  pails.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

i - - - - - 


- - - '  -  ‘  LUtung 

Timothy,  clover  and  second  cutting  later 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of'  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order  R 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CROCHETED  scallop  edge  pillow 
muslin;  18x33;  $3  pair  delivered. 
A.  BROWN,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 


cases,  good 
MRS.  R. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  white  clover  extracted 
honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  10-lb.  pall,  $2.15; 
delivered  to  3d  postal  zone;  one  60-lb.  can,  $8; 
two i  00-lb.  cans,  $15,  f.o.b.  Holgate,  Ohio.  NOAH 
BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


waierviize,  ivova 


KU  CHAIN 

Scotia. 


vv  Ai\  x  titL) — btump  puller,  large  size,  modern, 
powerful;  must  be  first-class  condition,  ready 
for  use;  will  pay  cash.  GEO.  E.  REYNOLDS. 
35  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 


HONEY,  quart  80c,  gallon  $2.50,  delivered  3d 
zone.  RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton, 
N  •  J. 


xiUGNittX — iNew  crop;  better  than  ever;  try  a 
pail;  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  postpaid 
and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring  St.. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— -One  Butterwortb  Universal  thrash¬ 
er,  1  Moline  tractor,  Moline  corn  harvester, 
Moline  reaper,  Moline  mower,  Iron  Age  potato 
planter,  Iron  Age  potato  digger,  100-gallon 
sprayer  for  crops  and  trees,  equipped  with  4%- 
h.p.  New  Way  engine;  one  15-h.p.  Ruggles  en¬ 
gine;  one  600-egg  Candee  incubator;  two  Uni¬ 
versal  brooders.  Address  R.  J.  IIRODEK,  Corn¬ 
wall,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — New  clover  honey, 
$1.20;  10  lbs.,  $2.15.  M. 
bury,  N.  Y. 


postpaid;  5  lbs., 
BALLARD,  Rox- 


NEW  Butterfly  cream  separator.  No.  214,  used 
six  times;  cost  $45;  sell  $25.  P.  O.  BOX  88 
Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 


aouble-walled  Root  hives;  excellent  condition; 
full  equipment;  supers,  honey  pump,  wax  press, 
35-section  supers,  new,  unpacked;  reasonable’. 
MISHULOW  &  MELTZER,  Huguenot,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain,  Mehring  foot-power, 
2-cow  milker,  in  perfect  condition,  guaran¬ 
teed  to  work  good  as  new.  GEO.  W.  LINER 
Millerton,  Dut.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  water  bowls  for  wood 
stanchions.  C.  NYE,  Lake  Como,  Pa. 


first-class  condition;  $28.50  each;  also  older 
types,  same  size  and  make,  $15.  A.  D.  OS¬ 
TRANDER,  Knowlesville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  silo;  state  how  wide, 
and  how  high.  ADVERTISER  3913,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CLOVER  HONEY — Choice  quality;  6-lb.  can., 
$1.50;  two  5-lb.  pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails, 
$4.25,  postpaid  into  third  zone;  60-lb.  can  ,  $8; 
two  60-lb.  cans,  $15,  f.o.b.  HUGH  G.  GREGG, 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 
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JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

THAT  FAMOUS  PICTURESQUE  STRAIN 

With  my  Picturesque  strain  of  J.  B.  Giants  I  hold  the  record  for  winnine  more  blue  ribbons,  specia 
prizes  and  silver  cups  at  the  leading  poultry  shows  the  past  season,  than  any  other  breeder  of  J.  B. 
Giants  in  the  country.  If  you  are  interested  in  J.  B.  Giants  let  the  Judges  from  these  leading  poultry 
shows  be  your  Judge,  and  order  Picturesque  J.  B.  Giants.  I  guarantee  100%  live  arrival,  and  ship 
parcel  post  prepaid  on  all  baby  chicks.  1  want  you  and  your  friends  for  my  customers,  and  to  get 
started  with  this  wonderful  strain  of  birds  I  am  going  to  offer  chicks  at  prices  in  reach  of  everyone, 
with  a  guarantee  of  the  best  J.  B.  Giants  to  be  had  at  any  price  : — 25  Chicks  $5.50,  50  Chicks  $10.00, 
100  Chicks  $20.00,  500  Chicks  or  more  $18.00  per  hundred.  Chicks  two  weeks  old,  30  cents 
each;  chicks  four  weeks  old  40  cents  each.  Pullets  and  Cockerels,  12  weeks  old,  at  $2.50  each. 
Hens  and  cock  birds  at  $5.00  each.  In  lots  of  50  or  more  $3,50  each.  All  of  these  birds  were 
used  in  my  breeding  pens  the  past  season.  All  grown  stock  shipped  express.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad.  Send  money  order,  check  or  registered  letter. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Box  B-7 1  -  Trenton  Junction,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


The  Egg  Producers— The  Business  Hens. 
Thousands  of  excellent  April-hatched  pullets  now 
ready  for  delivery. 

Our  Leghorns  are  layers  of  large  chalk-white  eggs. 
Our  pullets  are  bred  especially  for  egg  production 
and  size. 


Stock  sold  on  a  safe  delivery,  entire  satisfaction, 
money  back  guarantee. 

Send  for  interesting  illustrated  free  booklet. 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which 
is  located  on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm.  Free 
range  ;  no  fences. 


long  bodies  and  wide  backs.  FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  5W,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


11= 


Sale  ol  Approved  Cockerels 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Will  sell  500  well-grown 

- -  cockerels  from  special 

H  matings  at  $5.00  each.  These  birds  will  positively  add  vitality  and  produc- 
H  tion  to  your  breeding  pens.  Inspection  invited. 

1  LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM 

I 


Babylon,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  | 


BARRED  ,, . - 

KARR’S  KUALITY] 

- 1  ROCKS  | .  ■■■* 

1000  PULLETS  500  COCKERELS 

Vigorous  stock  from  our  trapnostsd  and  pedigreed,  Line 
Bred  flocks.  Any  age  desired.  Two-pound  pullets  80e 
and  up  according  to  breeding.  Write  for  Fall  circular. 
PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Md. 

PB.A.KTOA.IS’  ROCKS 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Wasfhampfon  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 

KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

See  Pen  2  at  Storrs,  Pen  4  at  Vineland.  Breeding 
cocks,  cockerels,  hens,  pullets.  Circular  free. 
XV.  H.  B.  KENT  .  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 

Pill  I  FT^-Rar  Rnrk  10  wks-  old'  25  eaoh- 
rULLCIO  oar  nod  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  7 

wks.  old,  75c  each.  Yearling  White  Leghorn,  $1  each. 

HUMMER'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  R.  No.  1. 

J~ERSE  YIE3  LAC  KCsrl  ANTS 

America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  CM.  fXEE  *  SONS.  B«i  III  ■•Imir,  N.  J. 

Pullets.  Barred  Rocks,  Silver  Wynndottes,  White 
Leghorns,  76c  up.  NOAH  BERGEY,  Bkkuky,  Pa. 

For  Sale  at  91. GO  Each.  1,000  April  1st  hatch  S.  C.  W. 

Leghorn  Barron  strain  Pullets.  Farm  raised.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  H.  I..  GASK1LL,  Loekport,  N.T.  It.  8 


Yes ,  they  ate 

Tom  Barron  Stock 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
$2.00  each 

Only  a  few  left  for  sale 
Hatched  April,  1923 

From  trapnested  hens  with  high 
egg-laying  records 

R0LLW00D  FARM  G<g>E£RD 


I 


S.  C.  RED  PULLETS 

Closely  related  to  LEADINS  RED  PIN  AT  STORRI  to  date, 
1923.  Also  to  bsst  S.  C.  Ked  pens  at  Storrs,  1916-1918- 
1910,  and  to  bsst  individual  Beds  at  Storrs,  1916-18-20- 
21 ;  to  bsst  Red  pen  and  3  bsst  individual  Keds  evsr 
trap-nested  at  Storrs— all  bred  and  owned  by  us. 
Our  average  for  seven  years  in  contest,  over  180  eggs 
per  bird  ;  unequalled  by  any  other  Keds  at  Storrs. 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS  -  Groton,  Man. 


White  Wyandotte,  R.I.  Red,  Barred  Rock 

yearling:  hens  laying,  flno  utility  fowls,  $2.50  each. 

RIVERDALE  P0U1TRY  FARM  Box  265  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

BREEDERS  AND  IDGGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  S01JDER  Box  29  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 


Largi 

Stock 


PI-.L  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese.  Bucks, 
>  OIOCK  Guineas,  Bnutnins,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

and  eggs.  Catalog.  FlONEKIl  KAII.WS,  Telford,  Ps. 


Pill!  DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
S  train.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PAROEE'S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.  N.Y. 


CAPONS 


UCKS 


Capons  at  90c,  #1,  $1.25  each.  All  large  breeds. 
Vild  Mallards  and  extra  fine,  large  Peiiins  at  S2 

and  *2.50  each.  ROCK-CLIFF  FARM.  Brouutville,  Pa. 

Gold  Back  Pure  bro“°zte  Breeding  Hen  Turkeys 


BRONZE 

Two  years  old.  Famous  for  laying;  of  large,  heavy  bone; 
long,  deep,  broad  body. 


Circ.  THIMAS  REILY,  Plymouth,  Mm. 


CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

Hioi,dGrade  S.  C.  Ancona8-S.  G.  W.  Leghorns 

KAHWAY  -  NEW  JEKSEY 


lUL’l  HI _ J„u„  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  Pullets  and  Cocker- 

Wnlte  Wyandotte  els,  Yearling  Hens  and  Cocks.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  BOWDEN,  Wyondotto  Spscioliit,  Mantlield,  Ohio 

8-10-Wks.-Oltl  Pullets 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  W.vandottes,  $1.25— 
SI. 50  each.  RIVERDALE  POULTBY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  Nelson  liros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


/"'17’f70|7I  P  From  Directly  Imported 
vUviIlKIjLiJ  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

March  hatched,  husky,  farm  range  grown  fellows, 
from  272-288-egg  pedigreed  stock.  Ttiey  will  breed 
great  layers.  Price  now  $2.50  ;  ten  or  more,  $2  each. 
Shipped  on  Approval.  Also  Yearling  liens  and  cock 
birds.  R.  T.  EWING  ATLANTIC,  1»A. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Pullets — 3,000 

February  to  May  hatched,  1,000, 
from  trap-nested  dams. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Three  to  four  months  old  j  healthy  range 
raised  birds.  No  culls.  Price,  $1.50  each. 
Also  booking  orders  for  chicks  for  choice  1924 
dates  from  selected  2  to  4-year-old  breeders 
headed  by  pure  Hollywood  cockerels. 

Inspection  solicited. 

HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 


4000  ^eghSrnC  PULLETS 

From  trapnested  stock  exclusively.  4  months  old 
and  ready  to  lay.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars  to 
THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  “River,  N.  1. 


WENE-ELLS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  CIS::: 

WENE-ELLS  FARMS  Vineland,  N.  J. 


s.  C.  Keds  12c.  B.  P.  Rocks  lie. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  9c.  and 
Mixed  chicks7c.  Thesechicks 
areallfrom  free  range  stock. 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Booklet  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Hens  and  cockerels,  cocks  and  Tailored  strain. 

HAMILTON  FARM  Huntington,  N.Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  $1.25  Each 

Milk  fed— range  raised— from  s  t  r  o  n  g,  vigorous 
stock.  RED.WJFAKM,  Wolcott,  New  York 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  ahswer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  bouses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
6ince  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  August  14,  1923: 

Week  Total 

BARRED  ROCKS 


Purdue  University,  Ind .  .  41  1451 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  IT  15*1 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  ....  44  1555 

Lewis  Farms,  R  1 .  39  1361 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 .  38  1572 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn .  29  1068 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  29  1193 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  27  1055 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn .  18  1571 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  41  1300 

E,  C.  Foreman,  Mich .  26  1407 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn .  19  1479 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard,  Del .  37  1211 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . . .  18  11*2 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine .  34  1541 

II.  E,  Dennison  Mich .  33  1166 

Warren  D.  McCann,  Conn .  28  713 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y .  3*  910 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  21  873 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn .  19  914 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  32  1239 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  31  1517 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  1 .  11  866 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass..... .  44  1506 

Harold  F.  Baroer,  Mass .  25  1347 

H.  B,  Spangler,  N.  J .  34  1744 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE* 

L&udy  Anderson,  England .  12  11*0 

Obed  G,  Knight,  R.I .  35  1417 

Frank  E.  Nash.  Mass .  21  1166 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I  .  3*  1622 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt .  33  1181 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn .  32  1068 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn . *7  1707 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn .  25  1479 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y .  32  1399 

F.  L.  Meiland,  Ky .  31  1253 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm.  Conn .  32  1358 

H.  P.  Doming.  Conn .  37  1100 

C.  P.  Scott,  III .  25  1219 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn .  26  886 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn .  31  1526 

K.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  33  1555 

Miller  Bros.,  Conn .  25  1218 

Glen  Wright.  Conn .  23  1244 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn .  40  1418 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn .  22  1347 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  29  1146 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  29  1416 

Harriet  F.  Lawton,  Mass .  29  1336 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  1 .  46  1442 

Fernside  F  arm,  Mass .  17  1498 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson,  Mass .  36  1365 

Piheerest  Orchards,  Mass .  *4  1719 

Afton  Farm,  Vt . „ .  J3  nil 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H.  .  34  1341 

H.  M.  Penley,  Maine .  28  1223 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  30  1598 

Hall  Farm,  Vt .  38  1576 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J . 49  1396 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  43  1583 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

RoyJH.JWaite,  Md . . .  35  1678 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  43  1629 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  30  1212 

8.  G.  McLean,  Conn  .  41  1512 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  43  1539 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 13  1544 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine .  50  1610 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  50  1781 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  41  1363 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  45  1380 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  44  1530 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  37  1463 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y .  41  1410 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y .  30  1628 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa .  22  1168 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  1 .  34  1756 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J .  33  1158 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J.. .  43  1412 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass .  33  1566 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  21  1035 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Vt .  42  1354 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  48  1475 

George  Phillips.  Conn.  .  26  1045 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt .  31  1336 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  29  1129 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen.  Conn .  38  1427 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  1 .  35  1129 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  45  1487 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 .  48  1683 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  47  1474 

Eigenraucli  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  37  1102 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  38  1654 

D.  B.  Walls,  Cal .  54  1606 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  46  1601 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass .  39  1433 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby.  N.  J .  42  1402 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  .  38  1565 

Willanna  Farm.  N.  J .  24  1420 

Edgar  Stoughton.  Conn  .  18  1159 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  83  1542 


Total .  3419  137021 


Swollen  Feet 

I  have  some  Leghorn  hens  that  have 
gone  lame.  There  is  a  big  swelling  on 
the  foot,  it  swells  all  the  way  up  be¬ 
tween  the  toes,  and  there  is  a  little  bit 
on  the  bottom  of  the  foot  that  is  very 
hard.  (When  pulled  off  it  leaves  quite 
a  hole.  What  is  it  and  what  can  be  done 
for  it  ?  B.  M. 

May’s  Landing,  N.  J. 

Fowls  are  subject  to  corns,  bruises, 
abrasions  and  even  abscesses  of  the  feet, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  vigorous 
use  they  make  of  these  aids  to  acquiring 
a  living.  Simple  corns  and  swellings 
seldom  need  any  treatment,  but,  if  an 
abscess  forms,  as  shown  by  heat  and  red¬ 
ness  of  the  part,  with  a  soft,  fluctuating 
swelling,  this  may  be  lanced  with  a  clean 
sharp  blade  and  the  fowl  given  a  clean, 
grassy  run  where  the  foot  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  heal  without  further  in¬ 
fection.  Old  abscesses  involving  the 
joints  of  the  feet  are  hardly  amenable  to 
treatment.  Simple  corns  may  be  removed 
as  they  would  from  human  feet,  if  it  is 
thought  to  be  necessary,  M,  B,  D, 


Free  Range  or  Confinement  for  Leghorns 

We  have  heard  that  it  is  best  to  keep 
the  Leghorns  shut  in  the  hen  house  all 
year  round,  that  they  lay  better.  Is  this 
so?  Others  have  told  us  that  free  range  is 
better,  IWhat  is  your  opinion?  E.  R.  N. 

Palenville,  N.  Y. 

Free  range  is  certainly  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  health  of  the  flock  and 
should,  if  possible,  be  given  breeders. 
Leghorns  will  bear  confinement  in  roomy, 
well-kept  houses  the  year  round,  however, 
and  will  lay  well,  probably  as  well  or 
better  than  a  similar  flock  given  free 
range.  Close  confinement  will  increase 
the  danger  from  disease  and  such  vices 
as  feathered  flocks  are  apt  to  indulge  in, 
and,  if  practiced,  should  entail  increased 
care  upon  the  part  of  the  owner. 

M.  B.  D. 


Electric  Brooding 

,What  information  can  you  give  me 
regarding  brooding  chickens  with  elec¬ 
tricity?  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  done 
on  a  large  scale  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Guilford,  Conn.  G.  E.  L. 

Brooding  chicks  with  the  aid  of  elec¬ 
tricity  could  be  economically  carried  on 
only  where  the  electric  current  is  very 
cheap.  Heat  requires  a  comparatively 
large  amount  of  electricity,  as  you  may 
have  noted  in  using  an  electric  flatiron. 
If  used  extensively  upon  'the  Pacific 
Coast,  it  must  be  in  localities  where  the 
current  is  very  cheaply  generated  by 
water  power.  m.  b.  d. 


Loss  of  Chicks 

A  week  ago,  I  bought  300  special 
mating  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  chicks.  They 
arrived  very  vigorous  and  healthy  and 
I  never  saw  a  better  bunch  of  chicks. 
I  put  them  together  with  some  day-old 
White  Rock  chicks  which  I  hatched  with 
my  incubator.  For  three  days  they  re¬ 
mained  healthy  and  then  they  began  to 
die.  In  three  days  I  lost  nearly  the 
whole  300,  while  all  the  White  Rocks 
remained  healthy.  They  were  fed  the 
same  feed.  The  )W.  Leghorns  acted  as  if 
they  w’ere  poisoned.  They  sat  around 
the  brooder  until  they  died.  They  had 
no  diarrhea.  They  had  a  good  free  range. 
M  hat  disease  could  this  be,  and  how  can 
I  clean  the  coop  so  it  will  be  free  from 
this  disease  next  Spring.  a.  e.  b. 

Chatham,  N.  Y. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  300  chicks 
could  have  died  within  three  days  with¬ 
out  exhibiting  some  marked  symptoms 
that  would  have  given  a  clue  to  the 
nature  of  their  trouble,  but,  as  you  de¬ 
scribe  none,  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  this  trouble  was. 

Clean  the  brooder  house  thoroughly 
with  hoe  and  broom,  then  spray,  if  you 
like,  with  a  solution  of  one  of  the  coal 
tar  disinfectants,  like  a  2%  solution  of 
creolin,  or  one  of  the  proprietary  disin¬ 
fectants  used  for  farm  stables.  A  good 
coat  of  freshly-made  lime  -whitewash,  ap¬ 
plied  hot,  will  answer  the  same  purpose 
and  may  be  more  easily  applied  to  a  large 
building.  iSerubbing  with  boiling  water 
will  disinfect  any  eating  and  drinking 
utensils  used.  m.  b.  d. 


An  Attack  of  Roup 

I  have  had  some  trouble  with  my 
chickens.  I  have  lost  over  125  fowls. 
They  get  a  fever,  their  eyes  swell  and 
then  they  are  blind.  They  sit  around, 
gape  for  air  until  they  choke,  and  die. 
Their  nostrils  run,  sometimes  a  fowl  goes 
through  this.  But  then  they  catch  it 
again  and  die  just  the  same.  What 
should  I  give  them  as  a  medicine,  and 
what  should  I  feed  them?  w  6 

Washington,  N.  J. 

If  this  flock  has  roup,  as  seems  likely 
from  your  description,  and  you  have  but 
a  few  fowls  left,  it  will  probably  be  best 
to  get  rid  of  the  rest  of  the  flock  and 
start  next  year  with  a  healthy  lot.  It 
will  be  useless  to  do  this,  however,  un¬ 
less,  after  getting  rid  of  the  diseased 
fowls,  you  clean  up  and  disinfect  your 
poultry  premises  thoroughly.  One  or 
two  partly  cured  birds,  kept  over,  may 
infect  healthy  fowls  next  year  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  disease,  or  unclean  utensils, 
dirty  litter,  etc.  may  do  the  same.  Dis¬ 
infection  may  be  accomplished  by 
thorough  cleaning  of  the  buildings,  using 
hoe  and  broom,  followed  by  one  or  two 
applications  of  freshly  made  and  hot  lime 
whitewash.  Old  litter  should  be  removed 
and  burned  or  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  fowls.  Eating  and  drinking  utensils 
should  be  scrubbed  and  scalded  with  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Buildings  used  for  the  fowls 
should  be  opened  to  the  sun  and  air  after 
cleaning  and  kept  so.  With  such  roup 
infection  as  you  apparently  have,  only 
the  most  thorough  measures  for  its 
eradication  will  avail ;  half  hearted  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  rid  of  the  disease  will  be 
of  little  use.  M.  b.  d.  , 
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The  Henyard 


Broody  Hen  for  Meat 

Is  a  'broody  hen  good  for  eating?  I 
always  thought  when  a  hen  wanted  to  sit 
she  was  good  and  fat  for  killing,  but  some 
tell  me  she  has  fever  then  and  the  flesh  is 
unwholesome.  a.  r. 

We  consider  a  broody  hen  very  suit¬ 
able  for  eating.  She  is  usually  plump 
and  fat,  and  we  have  eaten  dozens  of 
them  without  sickness  or  thought  of  it. 


Worms  in  Fowls 

We  have  raised  both  pheasants  and 
chickens  several  years,  and  never  saw 
anything  like  the  following  before:  We 
are  losing  a  good  number  of  both  pheas¬ 
ants  and  chickens  with  worms.  These 
worms  measure  from  2  to  6  in.  in  length, 
are  very  thin  in  the  early  stages,  but  grew 
very  fast  in  the  birds,  closing  their  in¬ 
testines,  causing  stoppage  and  quick 
death.  It  affects  the  birds  around  a 
month  old ;  they  do  not  waste  or  show 
signs  of  sickness  only  about  one  day. 

Connecticut.  E.  G.  w. 

A  standard  treatment  for  round  worms 
in  fowls  is  administration  of  tobacco,  and 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  this  should  not 
prove  equally  efficacious  with  pheasants. 
One  pound  of  finely  cut  stems  is  steeped 
for  two  hours  in  water  enough  to  cover. 
This  amount,  stems  and  liquid,  is  then 
mixed  with  enough  mash  to  feed  the 
birds,  about  four  quarts,  and  is  then  fed 
in  mid-afternoon  to  the  flock  that  has 
fasted  since  the  previous  day.  A  few 
hours  later  1  lb.  of  Epsom  salts,  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  water  and  mixed  with 
three  quarts  of  mash,  is  fed  the  same 
number  of  birds  and  precautious  are 
taken  to  see  that  the  droppings  are  re¬ 
moved  or  protected  so  that  the  worms 
will  not  again  be  picked  up.  Round 
worms  may  be  found  in  the  intestines  of 
any  fowls  and,  I  presume,  in  wild  birds 
and  other  small  animals  of  your  fields. 

M.  B.  D. 


Big  Wings 

My  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks’  wings 
grow  faster  than  the  body ;  would  you 
tell  me  cause  and  what  to  do  for  them? 

Connecticut.  e.  v.  r. 

In  their  wild  state,  the  forebears  of 
these  chicks  needed  wings  about  as  soon 
as  they  could  get  them,  and  the  tendency 
to  develop  wings  rapidly  has  probably 
been  inherited  by  their  tame  descendents. 
However,  the  apparent  too  rapid  growth 
of  wings  is  really  an  evidence  of  malnu¬ 
trition  ;  the  wings  are  not  growing  too 
rapidly,  the  strength  of  the  chick  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
wings,  hence  the  latter  drag.  Give  the 
chicks  a  well-balanced  ration,  such  as  is 
frequently  described  in  these  columns,  and 
see  that  other  conditions  surrounding 
them  are  healthful.  This  is  all  that  you 
can  do  for  them.  M.  b.  d. 


Black-head  in  Turkeys 

I  had  over  150  turkeys,  but  have  not 
more  than  50  now.  They  have  some  of 
the  symptoms  of  black-head,  having  that 
cheesy  matter  in  the  blind  gut,  but  the 
liver  is  not  spotted,  neither  does  head 
turn  black.  The  turkeys  have  done  well 
until  they  go  to  cut  their  gills,  but  the 
small  ones  die  too,  only  the  large  ones 
begin  to  die  first.  What  causes  black¬ 
head  and  coc-cidiosis?  MRS.  J.  g. 

Maryland. 

“Black-head”  is  not  a  good  name  for 
either  coccidiosis  or  the  entero-hepatitis 
of  turkeys  called  by  that  name.  The 
dark  discoloration  of  the  head  that  gives 
these  diseases  that  name  is  not  always 
marked  and  may  also  alt-company  other 
affections.  I  know  of  no  way  in  which 
the  turkey  raiser  can  distinguish  between 
coccidiosis,  caused  by  small  organisms, 
coccidia,  picked  up  in  the  food  and  drink 
and  multiplying  in  the  intestinal  tract, 
and  inflammation  of  the  liver  and  intes¬ 
tines,  entero-hepatitis,  caused  either  by 
another  organism  or  the  same  one  in  a 
different  stage  of  its  existence.  The 
laboratory  worker  may  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  them,  with  the  aid  of 
his  microscope,  but  that  does  not  help 
the  poultryman  any  further  than  to  give 
him  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  one 
or  the  other,  or  both,  of  two  diseases  are 
decimating  his  flock.  We  cannot  give 
you  much  more  information  about  these 
two  diseases  than  has  already  been 
printed,  and  reprinted ;  in  fact,  we  don’t 


think  that  there  is  much  more.  Some 
day,  if  we  live,  we  hope  to  print  a  cure  or 
preventive  for  black-head  and  eocc-idoisis, 
whether  they  are  one  or  two  diseases,  but, 
at  present,  we  have  little  to  offer  the 
would-be-turkey-raiser  other  than  the 
consolation  that  may  come  from  knowing 
that  the  high  Thanksgiving  price  of  tur¬ 
keys  is  very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
no  one  else  can  raise  many  of  them 
either.  m.  b.  d. 


Trouble  with  Ducklings 

My  ducks  are  about  two  weeks  old.  I 
tried  to  give  them  the  best  care  I  could. 
They  do  not  seem  to  grow  very  well.  I 
fed  them  oatmeal  and  chicken  starter. 
They  have  fresh  water  to  drink  all  the 
time,  but  not  enough  to  go  in  it.  We 
had  some  water  setting  in  the  sun  all 
morning,  it  was  nice  and  warm,  so  I  let 
them  go  in  that.  But  they  are  beginning 
to  die  now.  They  turn  their  head  to 
one  side,  kick  with  their  feet,  and  act  as 
if  they  cannot  walk  at  all.  If  I  pour  cold 
water  over  their  feet  they  get  over  a 
spell  like  that  for  a  while,  but  they  get 
another  spell,  then  they  fall  over  and 
die.  mrs.  G.  J, 

Michigan. 

'I  believe  the  trouble  with  your  duck¬ 
lings  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  went  in¬ 
to  the  water,  as  the  symptoms  would  in¬ 
dicate  the  cramps  which  come  from  wet¬ 
ting.  It  would  not  seem  as  if  it  would 
hurt  them,  but  believe  that  must  be  the 
trouble.  Ducklings  are  usually  better 
fed  on  a  mash  feed,  as  they  have  little 
crop  to  digest  the  hard  grain.  I  like  to 
feed  them  a  mash  composed  of  johnny 
cake  made  of  two  parts  cornmeal,  two 
parts  wheat  bran,  with  one  or  two  parts 
of  middlings,  mixed  with  sour  milk  or 
buttermilk  if  possible,  and  soda  enough 
to  neutralize  the  acid.  Bake  thoroughly, 
then  crumb  up  in  milk  or  water  and  feed 
in  a  dry,  crumbly  state.  It  is  well  to 
mix  with  the  mash  a  little  sand,  about 
10  per  cent  of  green  feed  and  about  5 
per  cent  of  meat  scrap  if  they  are  not  on 
free  range.  marie  betts. 


Contrywide  Produce  Situation 


Ho  iv  Yield  Affects  the  Price.  When  to 

Expect  Good  Markets  for  Potatoes 
and  Onions.  Outlook  for  Sweet 
Potatoes 

It  was  recently  stated  in  this  column 
that  the  potato  crop  outlook  indicated  a 
good  demand  from  dealers  who  buy  for 
storage.  Further  explanation  has  been 
requested.  The  idea  is  that  the  dealers 
as  a  group  usually  pick  out  the  good 
market  seasons  fairly  well.  They  buy 
actively  during  the  Fall  months  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten  they  will  be  found  with 
over  a  quarter  part  of  the  potato  sup¬ 
ply  in  their  possession  by  the  first  of  the 
year,  in  high  price  season.  Whenever 
there  is  a  strong  Winter  and  Spring  mar¬ 
ket  the  dealers  are  likely  to  be  on  hand 
with  plenty  of  potatoes  to  sell.  How  do 
they  size  up  the  outlook?  Chiefly  from 
the  crop  reports  and  from  the  strength 
of  the  demand,  but  any  farmer  may  figure 
it  out  quite  closely.  It  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  entimate  of  August  is 
often  changed  considerably  in  September 
and  October.  Late  drouth  and  blight  may 
cut  down  the  crop  or  late  rains  may 
save  it,  but  four  times  out  of  five  the 
August  estimate  is  a  fairly  good  guide. 

What  Is  a  Short  Crop? 

A  study  of  the  past  20  crops  shows 
that  with  a  crop  above  3.8  bushels  per 
capita  of  the  population  the  price  goes 
down ;  with  crop  below  3.7  prices  go  up. 
This  year  with  3%  bushels  indicated  at 
present,  the  market  ought  to  be  high, 
and  the  growers  of  late  potatoes  might 
as  well  wait  and  see  if  the  September 
or  October  estimates  carry  out  the  early 
forecast.  The  location  of  the  best  crops 
has  some  bearing  on  the  outlook.  The 
West  seems  to  have  better  yield  than 
the  East.  There  will  be  quite  a  reserve 
of  potatoes  in  the  Northwest  and  Moun¬ 
tain  States,  in  Canada  also  if  the  price 
should  be  high  enough  to  offset  the  tariff 
and  freight.  The  total  Canadian  crop 
will  be  ahead  of  last  season’s  after  all, 
although  the  eastern  provinces  are  short. 
The  great  consuming  States  of  the  East 
will  need  to  buy  a  great  many  potatoes, 
which  means  an  active  earlot  movement 
with  prices  high  enough  to  attract  sup¬ 
plies  from  distant  shipping  sections. 

If  I  had  early  potatoes  I  would  sell 
them  of  course.  There  is  a  shortage  right 
now  and  the  price  is  double  that  of  a 


year  ago.  With  the  late  crop  I  would 
not  let  them  all  go  at  the  low  prices 
usual  at  digging  time,  but  if  the  crop 
still  seemed  short  at  that  time  I  would 
put  away  what  I  had  good  storage  for, 
and  see  if  I  could  do  better  with  them 
in  the  following  months.  At  least  the 
knowledge  of  a  light  crop  should  stiffen 
the  grower’s  backbone  and  encourage  him 
to  be  sure  he  is  getting  the  dealer’s  top 
price.  Perhaps  it  is  in  this  way  that 
the  crop  news  really  does  most  good. 

The  onion  situation  is  much  the  same 
as  for  potatoes.  The  onion  crop  is 
usually  light  anyhow  in  the  odd  years 
like  1919,  1921,  1923.  It  pays  to-  hold 
onions  if  storage  is  good  and  the  crop  is 
light.  There  is  a  fairly  good  onion  crop 
in  the  Middle  West  and  the  western  crop 
is  doing  wTell,  but  the  eastern  crop  was 
cut  down  by  dry  weather.  In  a  week  or 
so.  we  can  size  it  up  better. 

The  sweet  potato  crop  as  it  looks  now 
is  about  as  light  as  the  potato  crop.  It 
is  especially  light  in  Maryland  and  sur¬ 
rounding  States  which  raise  most  of  the 
supply  for  northern  markets.  Probably 
this  means  high  prices  for  sweet  potatoes, 
also  the  active  rise  of  the  hundreds  of 
new  storage  houses  further  South  where 
they  raise  the  soft  kinds  of  potatoes. 
During  the  last  few  years  they  have 
learned  how  to  store  these  for  late  market 
to  some  extent  and  they  will  have  a 
good  chance  to  sell  them  this  season  and 
to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  strictly 
southern  type  of  sweet  potato. 

G.  B.  E. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 


APPLES 

Williams,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.75;  other  sorts, 
$1  to  $2.50. 

FRUITS 

Muskmelons,  bu..  $3.50  to  $4.50  ;  black¬ 
berries.  qt.,  10  to  14c;  huckleberries,  qt., 
10  to  25c. 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs..  $6.25  to  $6.75  ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7  to  $7.50 ;  yellow  eye,  $6.75  to  $7. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  45  to  45%e;  good  to 
choice,  38  to  42c;  seconds,  35  to  37c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  55  to  56c ;  gathered, 
choice,  40  to  45c ;  lower  grades,  30  to  32c. 

POTATOES 

New.  bbl.,  $5  to  $5.50;  Rhode  Island, 
bbl..  $5.75 ;  Jersey,  150-lb.  bag,  $5  to 
$5.25 ;  nearby,  box,  $1.60  to  $1.75. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  32c;  roosters,  16  to  19c; 
broilers,  38  to  44c  ;  squabs,  doz.,  $3  to  $4. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.50;  lettuce,  bu., 
50c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $2  ;  string 
beans,  basket,  75c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  bu., 
50  to  75c. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $30  to  $31 ;  No.  2.  $28 
to  $29 ;  No.  3,  $22  to  $24  ;  clover  mixed, 
$20  to  $27.  Straw— Rye,  $25  to  $27; 
oat,  $12  to  $13. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  ‘following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based  on 
sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  August  20,  1923,  according  to 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feeds  all  in  100- 
lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Branchville, 
Belvidere,  Mt.  Holly,  Montclair,  Milford, 
Washington,  Ilighbridge,  Frenchtown, 
Sussex,  Flemington,  Trenton.  Newton, 
Lafayette,  Hackettstown,  Belle  Meade, 
Lebanon,  Clifton,  Hopewell,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Perth  Amboy,  Morristown,  Dover, 
Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somerville  and  New- 


No.  2  white  oats . 

No.  3  white  oats  . 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 

Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  W.  bran . 

Spring  middlings  . 

Red  dog  flour. . . . . 

Dry  brewers’  grains . 

Flour  middlings  . 

White  hominy  . 

Yellow  hominy  . 

Gluten  feed  . 

31%  linseed  meal . 

34%  linseed  meal . 


.$0.50% 

.  .49% 

.  107% 

.  1.06% 
Per  Ton 
. .$32.00 
.  .  32.40 
.  .  34.40 
.  .  40.40 
.  .  41.40 
. .  36.40 
.  .  38.40 
.  .  37  90 
.  .  48.25 
.  .  51.60 
.  .  52.00 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

April  hatch .  Cockerels  <81.75  to  <84  each. 

Pullets .  $1.50  to  <82  each. 

From  our  high  bred  flock  of  good  egg  producers. 

WOLF  CREEK  FARM 

B.  D.  2  Slippery  Bock,  Pa. 


OELLULOID  L EG  BANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR 

<8  5  0—420  Egg.  Cyphers  Buffalo,  <B35  —  400  Egg. 

HUMMER'S  POULTRY  FARM  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  R.  No.  1 


P  kin  1/a  Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Fall  and  Winter  Catalog. 

uniCKS  w.  HILLPOT  Box  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J, 


DOWN  FLAT jSfmSpAlll 

Pale  Faced  hens  haVe  intestinal  P0ST 

Worms;  cure  your  birds  with  paid 

Happy  Hen  Worm  Remedy 
a  great  life  saver  recommended  by  big 
poultrymen  everywhere;  $1.10  postpaid;  QT 
large  flock  sizes  $2.50  and  $5.00  postpaid. 

Sal intact ion  Guaranteed.  Send  »lomp  for  helpful  Dineatte  Chari* 

HAPPY  HliN  REMEDY  CO..  Poultry  Diuenue  SpecluJint* 

Boom  106,  86  So.  Market  St.,  Itooton,  Moss. 

COCKERELS 

Fire  specimens.  Tancred  stock 
—251  to  292- egg  strain-  Sold  on 
approval.  P  rices  reasonable. 

JORDAN  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Vineland.  N.  J. 

PULLETS 

500  Choice  Selected  Pullets,  readv  to  lay 
late  in  Sept,  and  Oct.  Free  range  birds, 
strong,  clean  and  healthy.  $1.75  each! 

WANABROOK  FARMS 
Wilawana  Bradford  County,  Pa. 

Pullets  for  Sale 

R.  1.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns.  Bred  from  stock  of 
proven  value,  as  Egg  producers. 

March  hatched . at  $2.50  eachj 

April  hatched . at  2.25  each  I  All  F.O.B. 

White  Leghorn  pullets  that  {  Bristol. 

are  laying . at  3.00  each  j 

Order  from  this  adv.  and  if  you  are  not  pleased  return  and 
money  will  be  refunded— you  are  the  one  to  be  satisfied. 

T.  R.  THOMAS  “The  Maples”  Bristol,  Vermont 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

We  haveS-wk.  or  3-month-old  pullets,  well  grown 
healthy,  full  of  life,  inheriting  the  vigor  of  their 
free-range  parents,  with  pedigree  of  five  years  trap- 
nesting.  Write  for  our  reasonable  prices,  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery.  SCHL  E  IN'S  BLUE  RIBBON 
POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.,  Center  Moriches,  New  York 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  L.  Breeders 

$1.25  each,  or  $1.15  by  the  hundred.  We  must  sell 
several  hundred  of  these  high-class  birds  to  make 
room  for  growing  stock.  It  is  your  chance  to  buy 
stock  thatlays  large,  chalk-white  eggs  at  a  rock  bot¬ 
tom  price.  Write  today  before  they  are  all  gone 
RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


BUYING  WITH  ASSURANCE  Vu*L 

from  certified  hens  and  cockerels,  May  hatched  on  free 
farm  range.  Four  years  of  certification.  Our  pen  finish¬ 
ed  second  at  Farmingdale  contest  last  year.  Si  bo— 
$1 .76  each.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

HILL  VIEW  FARM,  H.  F.  Hendrickson,  Bridgehampton,  Lang  Island,  N.  I 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  j  Single 


_  _  _ ;■)' 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS /Comb 

Trap-nested  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  My  5  White 
pullets  at  International  EGG-LAYING  Contest  laid  143  eggs 
in  31  consecutive  days,  average  28  1-5  eggs  each  April 
and  May  pullets,  *8  each.  Cockerels,  $8.50  to  $5  each. 

O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  .  Paoli,  Pa, 


2000  S.C. White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  and  May  hatched,  from  high  producing  free- 
range,  farm  raised  stock  <81.50  to$2  OO,  F.  O.  B. 
No  culls.  A 11  hatched  and  grown  by  us.  Inspection 

desired.  CLEAKVIEW  POUI-TKY  FARM,  Cooper,  toun,  N.  y. 


Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Price  $1.25  each  up.  High  quality  stock 
of  the  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Semi  for  circular. 

Harr  y  F.  Palmer  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


Single-Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets  hateUd. 

From  specially  selected  pens  of  heavy-laying’  breeders 
mated  to  pedigreed  males  of  famous  domestic  and  import¬ 
ed  strains.  PINEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Cross  81.,  Lakewood.  N.  J. 

rnw  p  if  Young  strain,  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 

5U  Yearling  Hens  ^stSSSSSSS^S^ 

teed.  H.  N.  CONNEB  .  Stockton,  N.  j. 


H.  Tompkins  and  Payne  Bros.  Strain 

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Big,  husky,  farm-raised  Cockerels  and  Pullets  at  25*  off 
if  taken  before  November  1st.  Bred  for  vigor,  large  size- 
dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  Write  for  free  20-page 
Catalog.  RALPH  KMCKE1UIOCKEK,  H.  1>.  38,1-ine  Plains  VY 


Pure  Tom  Barron  S.C. W.  Leghorn  ApHirehed ,y  Pullets 

out  of  imported  sires,  whose  dams  have  records  of  272 
to  314  eggs  m  pullet  year.  Pullets,  $1.25  to  $2.00. 
Coekerels  $2  to  $8.50.  Buy  now  and  save  money 
PINE  IIUKST  POULTRY  FARM 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Port  Royal,  Pa. 


300  Barron  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

Good  size  and  layers. 

JOHN  McKAY  -  Lima,  New  York 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORN  YEARLINGS 

Tom  Barron  strain.  Will  make  excellent  breeders.  $1.10 
each.  15-wk.-old  pullets.  $1.50  each.  A  square  deal  with 
each  order.  SAM  FRANKMAN,  Lakewood,  N.  1.  *.  p.  No.  1 


For  Sale-300  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  6’<>Vd"  Pullets 

milk  fed,  free  range  and  from  healthy  stock.  $2 
each.  CLOVFR  LEAF  POULTRY  FARM.  LaFarBeville.  New  York 


VC  A  PI  HMf'  UUMO  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
I  LAKLUiU  nlLiliJ  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

$1.50  each.  Aneonas,  $1.25  each.  White  Leghorns, 
$1  each.  White  or  Black  Leghorn,  8,  10  and  12- 
wks.  pullets,  August  and  September  delivery.  $1, 

$1 .25  and  $1.50  each.  IDYLOELL  FARM,  Wolcott,  New  York 


a  CHICKS  8c  upC.O.D. 

If  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns  and  mixed.  100% 
IT  delivery  guaranteed.  18th  season. 
Pamphlet.  Box  73. 

^  C.  M.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey$,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbit$,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes.  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answ'er,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

B.  W.  Mu  1  ford.  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  sent  The  R.  N.-Y.  an  advertisement 
for  a  five-acre  farm  on  July  17.  His 
letter  was  written  on  plain  paper  and 
everything  indicated  the  farm  was  owned 
■by  him  individually.  A  subscriber  an¬ 
swering  the  advertisement  sends  us  the 
literature  from  Salerno  Development  Co. 
of  Florida  showing  that  the  advertise¬ 
ment  was  inserted  in  the  interest  of  the 
development  company.  It  shows  the 
lengths  to  which  land  sharks  will  go  to 
get  an  advertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in 
disguise.  No  advertisements  of  land  de¬ 
velopments  are  accepted  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  Salerno  Develop¬ 
ment  Co.,  by  practicing  this  deception 
has  demonstrated  how  desperate  it  must 
be  to  catch  Northern  capital  on  its 
scheme. 

About  May  1  I  shipped  to  Harry  Walt- 
zer,  728  East  180th  Street,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 
business  address,  and  1595  Bathgate  Ave¬ 
nue,  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  .residential  address,  five 
cases  of  eggs,  amounting  to  $72.  I  have 
written  him  many  times  for  return  or 
an  answer  of  any  kind  from  him.  AVould 
you  try  to  collect  this  debt  'for  me?  He 
has  a  partner,  Jacob  Millman,  1557  Ful¬ 
ton  Avenue,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  J.  E. 

New  York. 

During  the  past  two  months  Mr.  Walt- 
zer  has  made  repeated  promises  to  settle 
■with  this  shipper,  making  up  the  pre¬ 
tense  that  he  preferred  sending  the  re¬ 
mittance  direct  to  the  shipper.  The  store 
at  72S  East  180th  Street  is  now  closed. 
The  partner  is  now  doing  business  across 
the  street  and  we  are  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  Waltzer  is  still  in 
the  business  conducted  'by  Jacob  Mill- 
man.  At  any  rate  no  one  should  be  in¬ 
duced  to  make  further  shipments  to  Walt¬ 
zer  except  on  cash  in  advance  basis — or 
to  any  other  individual  or  house,  for  that 
matter,  unless  the  receiver  can  show  a 
substantial  financial  responsibility. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  the  last  10  years,  also  have 
renewed  for  five  years.  Now  I  want  to 
ask  a  favor.  I  sent  on  April  11,  1923, 
500  feed  bags,  freight  prepaid,  in  five 
bundles,  to  the  Mohawk  Bag  and  Bur¬ 
lap  Co.,  22S  Whitesboro  St.,  Utica,  N. 
Y.  I  have  written  three  times,  have  not 
received  a  reply.  Could  you  collect  for 
the  bags?  F.  L.  D. 

New  York. 

We  are  unable  to  get  any  response 
from  Mohawk  Bag  and  Burlap  Co. 
either.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  a  good  one  for  farmers  to  keep 
clear  of  when  they  have  bags  to  sell. 

I  purchased  a  stump  puller  and  equip¬ 
ment  from  one  of  your  advertisers,  the 
A.  ,T.  Kirstin  Co.,  Escanaba,  Mich.,  on 
a  30-day  trial,  money-back  guarantee.  It 
was  a  second-hand  outfit  for  $98  and 
guaranteed  to  be  latest  type  and  good  as 
new  ;  cables  guaranteed  or  they  would  be 
replaced.  The  outfit  did  not  come  up  to 
the  guarantee,  and  after  giving  it  a  trial  I 
returned  it  as  unsatisfactory.  The  cables 
wore  badly  rusted  and  I  understood 
from  A.  J.  Kirstin’s  letters  that  he  would 
replace  the  cables  with  new  ones,  but 
he  says  he  meant  to  replace  them  with 
other  used  cables.  The  puller,  itself,  was 
a  very  old  type  without  the  essential 
reverse  as  found  in  the  latest  type. 
Therefore  I  returned  the  outfit  and  asked 
him  to  refund  the  $98.  The  puller  I 
purchased  on  December  4,  and  it  arrived 
February  28,  which  was  too  late  to  do 
my  pulling.  I  was  figuring  on  buying 
a  brand-new  outfit  from  Mr.  Kirstin  this 
Fall,  and  wrote  him  accordingly  when  I 
asked  him  to  refund  the  $98.  I  wrote 
him  on  April  2,  and  again  on  May  5, 
each  time  asking  him  to  refund  the  money 
but  he  has  not  answered  either  letter.  I 
am  writing  this  letter  to  you  askinv  if 
you  will  please  collect  the  money  for  me. 

Pennsylvania.  r.  M.  R. 

The  subscriber  is  mistaken  in  saying 
that  A.  J.  Kirstin  Co.  is  one  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  advertisers.  The  record  of  the 
firm  is  such  that  its  advertising  is  re¬ 
fused. 

Here  is  the  guarantee  under  which  the 
purchase  was  made : 

“Here  is  my  30-day  free  trial  offer  to 
you.  For  30  days  after  your  Kirstin  ar¬ 
rives  at  your  station  it’s  only  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Try  it — test  it  out — on  your 
own  stumps  and  every  way  possible.  If 
it  is  not  satisfactory,  if  it  won’t  do  your 
iwork,  notify  us  and  we  will  give  you  in¬ 


structions  to  return  at  our  expense.  We 
j>osi  lively  guarantee  to  return  every 
penny  of  your  money  after  receipt  of 
puller  in  good  condition.  You  see  I  want 
you  to  satisfy  yourself  in  every  way  that 
the  Kirstin  is  all  I  claim.” 

Kirstin  Company  assured  the  pur¬ 
chaser  that  the  guarantee  applied  to  the 
used  machine  the  same  as  to  a  new  one. 
In  the  meantime  Kirstin  &  Co.,  have 
adopted  a  new  form  of  guarantee  which 
does  not  provide  for  refunding  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  in  any  event.  It  might  be 
called  a  “camouflage  guarantee.”  But 
R.  M.  R.  claims  he  saw  or  heard  of  no 
other  guarantee  than  the  one  above 
quoted  at  the  time  he  made  the  purchase. 
Our  efforts  to  show  the  A.  J.  Kirstin  Co. 
the  reasonableness  of  the  customer’s  de¬ 
mands  for  the  return  of  his  money  have 
been  in  vain.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  policy  of  the  company  in  the  past. 
Its  record  is  one  of  trickery  and  deceit 
practiced  in  the  sale  of  the  stump  pull¬ 
ers,  and  a  deliberate  plan  to  repudiate 
its  obligation  in  the  “guarantee”  under 
which  the  stump  pullers  are  sold. 

On  March  27,  1923,  I  mailed  a  post 
office  order  to  the  International  Consoli¬ 
dated  Record  Association,  Inc.,  809 
Maple  Ave.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  the  fee  for 
the  registry  of  a  purebred  ram,  and 
hearing  nothing  fx-om  them,  wrote  them 
in  June,  but  got  no  reply.  They  have 
registered  stock  for  me  for  several  years 
to  my  satisfaction.  I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  association,  but  have 
heard  of  them  for  20  years  past  in  dif¬ 
ferent  towns  in  New  York,  namely,  Him- 
rod  and  Penn  Yan.  I  am  inclosing  a 
card  from  postmaster  at  Elmira  which 
shows  that  they  received  the  order.  I 
am  anxious  to  find  out  more  about  this 
matter,  as  the  registry  of  the  ram  is 
valuable  to  me.  Will  you  investigate 
this  association  and  advise  me  what  you 
learn  about  them?  a.  d.  b. 

Maine. 

This  'Consolidated  Record  Association 
of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  is  a  project  of  one 
Herbert  A.  Jones.  Our  two  letters  in 
behalf  of  the  inquirer  have  'been  ignored. 
We  do  not  regard  the  registry  certificate 
in  this  association  as  of  great  value,  be¬ 
cause  only  a  limited  number  of  breedex-s 
recognize  the  association.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  excuse  for  the  association  ig¬ 
noring  those  who  are  desirous  of  having 
animals  registered  with  it. 

A  representative  of  Knickerbocker 
Merchandising  Co.  of  122-124  East  25th 
St.,  New  lrork  City,  has  been  around  the 
country  trying  to  induce  merchants  to 
buy  a  so-called  membership  certificate, 
value  $300.  A  friend  of  mine  bought  one, 
paid  $60  cash  and  balance  to  be  paid  in 
monthly  installments,  believing  by  so  do¬ 
ing  he  could,  according  to  the  agent’s 
promise,  buy  merchandise  he  needed  any¬ 
where  from  5  to  10  per  cent  cheaper  than 
he  could  buying  through  wholesale 
houses.  s.  b. 

New  Yoi-k. 

We  can  find  no  record  of  the  so-called 
Knickerbocker  Merchandising  Co.  in¬ 
dicating  that  it  has  any  responsibility  or 
that  it  can  make  good  its  claim  to  fur¬ 
nish  merchandise  at  a  discount  from  reg¬ 
ular  wholesalers’  prices.  Our  experience 
has  been  that  these  membership  schemes 
prove  <a  hoax  and  merely  an  easy-money 
scheme  for  the  promoter  of  it.  We 
should  have  to  be  “shown”  before  obligat¬ 
ing  ourselves  for  $300  for  such  a  mem¬ 
bership. 


I  like  your  good  plain  talk  on  the 
school  question,  and  also  on  the  dairy 
problems.  I  hesitated  about  taking  your 
paper  when  your  man  came  around,  but 
I  am  glad  I  took  it.  j.  c.  E. 

New  York. 

Plain  talk  is  suited  to  discussions 
which  have  no  purpose  of  concealment 
and  which  are  intended  only  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  farm.  Complicated  language 
is  suited  to  those  who  have  something  to 
conceal.  No  one  takes  any  chance  in  tak¬ 
ing  this  paper  from  a  subscription  solic¬ 
itor.  If  the  paper  should  not  prove  satis¬ 
factory,  the  dollar  would  'be  returned  on 
application.  We  often  have  correspond¬ 
ence  like  this,  thanking  agents  and  neigh¬ 
bors  for  persuading  farmers  to  subscribe 
for  the  paper.  It  is  simply  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  our  efforts  to  give  the  (best  service 
possible. 


Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  was  lunching 
one  very  hot  day  when  a  politician 
paused  beside  his  table.  “Judge,”  said 
lie.  “I  see  you’re  drinking  coffee.  That’s 
a  heating  drink.  Did  you  ever  try  gin 
and  ginger  ale?”  “No,”  said  the  judge 
smiling,  “but  I  have  tried  several  fellows 
who  did.” — 'Credit  Lost. 


DOYOU  NEED  PAINT? 


THE  INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


FROM  FACTORY 

v,  .-"S'  . 


OVER  THE  HEADS 


TO  CONSUMER 


tO  WE  ST  PRICES  TO  ALL  V, 
&KCIAL  FAVORS  TO  NONE  . 


DIRECT  DEALING  SAVES  YOU  m\«p  ^ 

ALL  THESE  MIDDLEMEN'S  'r<'S&e„^5s,rtt0UAUrtl 
EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS!  ,owesT„«mi£  nj ad 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  paint 
and  painting — WHY  SOME  PAINTS  chalk  and  fade  or  scale  off  in  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO 
OVERCOME  these  difficulties  and  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 

In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the  actual 
Paint  furnished.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House 
may  offer  you  a  Paint  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF 
PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as  they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint  fur¬ 
nished,  the  expensive  cost  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen’s  profits.  Dealers  can  offer 
you  low  priced1  Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNI8HED. 

DON’T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  by  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving  made 
on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  the  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINT¬ 
ING.  THE  INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK 
WELL  all  the  time. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  47  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  It  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order 
Will  reach  us  overnight,  and’  the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let 
me  send  you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop. 

The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America  —  Established  1842 
No.  248  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks 

For  Tender  Feet 

If  your  feet  are  tender  and  you  want 
to  enjoy  real  foot  comfort,  try  these 
Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks, 
not  dyed  or  bleached.  Just 
as  they  come  from  the  mill. 

Give  twice  the  wear  of  dyed 
stockings.  Send  20  cents 
for  a  sample  pair,  95  cents 

for  half  dozen,  or  $1.80  for 
dozen.  Pi-ices  west  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  $1.90  per  dozen.  State 
size  of  shoe. 

Natural  Yarn  Hosiery 


FLEETWOOD,  PA. 


APPLES 

are  at  their  best  In  Vermont., 
The  famous  flavor  and  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  Vermont 
fruit,  plus  the  nearness  of 
the  big  eastern  markets  af¬ 
ford  unusual  opportunities. 
Hundreds  of  farms  woll  suited  to 
apple  culture  may  be  had  at  very 
easy  prices  and  terms.  Industrious 

farmers  can  secure  their  future  In  this  at* 
tractive  branch  of  agriculture.  Folders, 
bulletins  and  information  on  farms  for  sale, 
free  by  writing 

VERMONT  PUBLICITY  BUREAU  <- 
A.  H.  Grout,  Sec.  of  State, 
Montpelier,  Vt. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  STRONG  BANK  OFFERS  YOU 

4%  COMPOUND  INTEBEST 

ON  INACTIVE  ACCOUNTS 
BANK  BY  MAIL 

Simply  mail  us  a  letter  enclosing- your  own  check  or  a  money  order 
and  in  the  names  you  direct  we  will  head  up  a  bank  book  or  cer¬ 
tificate  of  deposit  and  mail  it  to  you. 

TO  WITHDRAW — simply  sign  your  name  to  a  check  on  this 
bank  or  mail  us  a  letter  telling  us  to  send  you  New  York  exchange 
for  so  much  or  the  entire  balance  of  your  account  including 
interest — and  New  York  Draft  will  be  sent  to  you. 

IN  TWO  NAMES 

You  can  deposit  money  in  this  bank  payable  at  all  times  to  either 
of  two  persons  or  the  survivor.  A  man  will  save  HIS  WIFE  a  lot 
of  unnecessary  trouble  by  opening  a  joint  account  to  be  used  by 
her  in  many  cases  of  illness  or  other  emergencies. 

Write  for  our  Booklet  “R” 

THE  SYRACUSE  TRUST  COMPANY 


MAIN  OFFICE  : 

330  S.  WARREN  ST. 


NORTH  SIDE  BRANCH: 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  509  N.  SAUNA  ST. 


RESOURCES  OVER  TWENTY-FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply, 
stating  age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if  possible)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  for  private  estate  near  Buffalo,  N. 

Y.,  single,  all  round  farm  hand,  able  to  drive 
or  willing  to  learn  to  drive  tractor;  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected  with  room  and 
board.  Apply  J.  WALKER,  Lochevan,  Derby, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Clean,  experienced,  single,  milker 
for  certified  plant,  to  milk  and  assist  in  barn 
work;  modern  barn;  $00  per  month  and  board. 
Apply  VERNON  MELHADO,  Green  Pond  Farms, 
R.F.D.  1,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


WANTED — Large  families  with  boys  and  girls 
over  16  years  old,  light  clean  work,  good 
living  conditions,  churches  and  schools;  grow¬ 
ing  country  town;  good  wages;  also  have  a  few 
positions  for  teamsters  and  general  farm  help. 
A.  C.  CHENEY,  Piano  Action  Co.,  Castleton, 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER  WANTED — A  generally  handy 
man  to  take  care  of  property  and  run  small 
water  plant  for  a  Protestant  community  group; 
opportunity  for  small  scale  farming;  ready  mar¬ 
ket  for  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  and  vegetables; 
operating  boarding  table  during  Summer  sea¬ 
son;  comfortable  home;  40  miles  from  New 
York  in  Ramapo  Hills.  Address  H.  L.  BAG- 
ENSTOSE,  Pomona  Country  Club,  Pomona,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — First-class  herdsman  for  imported 
and  Island  bred  Jerseys;  must  understand 
production  of  certified  milk,  good  calf  raiser,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  register  of  merit  records,  fitting 
cattle;  honest,  hard  worker;  must  have  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  3840,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

t- - -  - - - - 

WANTED — Married  farmer  with  family,  Ameri¬ 
can,  Protestant,  respectable,  good  habits,  hard 
workers,  experienced  in  fruit  and  general  farm¬ 
ing,  operation  of  tools  and  tractors;  the  man 
who  knows  how;  house,  garden,  wood  and  $1,000 
per  year.  Address  ERNEST  J.  KELLEY,  North 
Rose,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  of  good  health  and  char¬ 
acter,  who  desires  a  home,  likes  children,  and 
will  help  a  mother  with  household  duties;  fam¬ 
ily  of  five; '  communicate  with  H.  S.  M.,  23 
Lafayette  St.,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


WANTED,  September  15,  single  man,  for  cow 
barn  and  some  outside  work;  also  single  man 
to  help  milk  and  general  farm  work;  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter. 
TRYON  FARM,  Bradford,  Mass. 


DARIEN  Boarding  Kennels,  Darien,  Conn. — 
Wanted  a  reliable  man  to  make  himself  use¬ 
ful  around  kennels,  milk  one  cow;  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  learn  the  kennel  business;  good 
home,  pleasant  surroundings,  interesting  work. 


FIRST-CLASS  farm  raised  couple,  for  lawyer’s 
farm,  one  hour  from  New  York,  where  faith¬ 
ful  service  is  appreciated;  references  must  be 
given  for  trustworthiness,  also  for  practical 
general  farming  with  knowledge  of  poultry  for 
high  egg-production;  good  wages  and  event¬ 
ually  profit  sharing.  ADVERTISER  3854,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Kingston,  N.  Y.,  October  1;  man  for 
furnace  and  odd  jobs,  wife  for  cooking  and 
housework;  three  in  family;  able  to  take  care 
of  small  child  on 'few  occasions  that  mother  may 
be  in  New  York  City;  all  year  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3850,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  and  houseworker,  family  of  four;  no 
laundry;  assist  with  year  old  child;  open 
September  15.  ADVERTISER  3857,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  experienced  farm  hand  on  apple  farm, 
married  or  single;  permanent;  give  particu¬ 
lars  and  wages  expected.  TRUXTUN,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE — Single  farm  hand  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  $35  per  month  and  board. 
H.  WARD  BRIGGS,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boy  through  sehool  to  help  deliver 
milk  and  work  in  dairy;  state  wages.  KRA¬ 
MER  BROS.,  Georgetown,  Conn. 


PROTESTANT,  German,  middle-aged  woman, 
for  a  housekeeper,  20  miles  from  New  York 
City;  Westchester  County.  ADVERTISER  3887, 
care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


WANTED — A  man  who  is  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  training  and  care  of  thorough¬ 
bred  race  horses;  must  be  able  to  school  and 
break  same;  state  where  employed  for  the  past 
five  years,  age,  weight  and  salary  expected,  in 
first  letter.  AUSTIN  GAVIN,  39  S.  13th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARMER  wanted;  one  who  has  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  farming  w'ork; 
must  be  able  to  operate  and'-  repair  machinery 
and  understand  the  care  and  milking  of  cattle; 
give  full  particulars  in  first  letter  as  to  age,  mar¬ 
ried  or  single,  where  employed  for  the  past  five 
years  and  length  of  time  in  each  place,  salary 
expected,  etc.  AUSTIN  GAVIN,  39  S.  13th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man,  from  25  to  45  years  of 
age.  With  mechanical  ability,  to  act  -as  farm 
mechanic  on  a  gentleman’s  country  estate; 
must  be' able  to  care  for  two  cars,  run  pumps 
and  engines  and  assist  on  farm  when  not  busy 
with  machinery :  must  be  of  good  character, 
p'easant  and  willing  to  work  in  harmony  with 
other  men;  this  is  a  year-around  position, 
with  no  chores  or  Sunday  work,  with  good  hours 
and  extra  good  home;  in  answering  give  full 
particulars  concerning  self  and  experience  and 
wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  3890,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  (married,  without 
children,  preferred)  to  work  fruit  and  poultry 
farm  on  shares;  a  fine  opportunity  with  a  fu¬ 
ture  for  the  right  man.  ADVERTISER  3900, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  worker,  married 
or  single,  on  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  $50  and 
board,  or  $70,  tenant  house  and  usual  conces¬ 
sions.  BOX  75,  Blooming  Grove,  Orange  County. 


WANTED — A  competent  woman,  with  agricul¬ 
tural  college  training,  to  take  charge  small 
herd  Jerseys;  good  living  conditions;  poultry- 
woman  also  wanted.  Address  AIRLIE  FARM, 
Bedford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  farm  hand,  married;  handle 
farm  machinery  and  truck;  machine  milking; 
$70  month;  semi-annual  bonus;  house,  milk,  gar¬ 
den;  trolley,  school,  within  mile.  E.  HAMM, 
South  End  Road,  East  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED — Strong  couple,  both  morally  and 
physically,  for  herdsman  and  chief  cook  in 
boys’  school;  single  people  considered;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  salary  $900  each  and  found.  Particulars, 
G.  W.  FANCHER,  Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — In  the  country,  60  miles  from  New 
York  City,  comfortable  house,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements,  all-year  position  for  two  women, 
preferably  having  lived  together  before;  general 
house  work  in  family  of  two  adults  and  two 
children;  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
3910,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  barn  work;  Ayrshire 
cattle;  must  be  first-class  dry  hand  milker; 
$60  per  month  and  board;  no  drifters  need  ap¬ 
ply.  STRATHGLASS  FARM,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Immediately,  young  woman  for 
dairy  work  (no  milking)  and  to  assist  in 
home,  modern  improvements  home  and  dairy; 
five  in  family;  good  home  and  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  to  right  party;  state  age,  nationality,  re¬ 
ligion,  etc. :  $50  per  month,  room  and  board. 
BOX  148,  Harrison,  N.  Y, 


IMMEDIATELY,  couple,  man  to  act  as  farmer 
and  caretaker  for  small  farm  and  camp;  good 
farm  house;  on  State  road  near  village.  BOX 
95,  Mountainville,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  WANTED  to  operate  and  acquire 
ownership  of  a  desirable  property  by  services 
to  aged  owner;  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  for 
the  right  party.  ADVERTISER  3906,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — About  September  8,  man,  (white  or 
colored),  for  cook  and  housework  in  home 
near  New  York;  state  wages  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  3908,  cars  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  single  poultrymen;  one  as  an 
assistant;  on  3,500  White  Leghorn,  modern 
poultry  plant;  head  man  must  be  well  experi¬ 
enced  in  egg  production  under  lights;  give  all 
particulars  and  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3928,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  steady,  neat,  industrious,  middle- 
aged  woman  as  plain  cook  for  country.  Win¬ 
ter  and  Summer:  family  12-15,  with  girl  helper; 
70  miles  from  New  York,  1  mile  from  village; 
good  wages  for  right  party.  ADVERTISER 

3914,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER  wanted  on  farm  by  widow 
who  goes  to  business.  Write  to  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3921,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  experienced  dairyman  for 
country  estate  in  Rhode  Island;  must  be  good 
butter  maker  and  milker;  wages  to  start  $55 
per  month,  board  and  room;  apply  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  ADVERTISER  3922,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Clean,  experienced  dry-hand  milker 
for  certified  dairy;  15  cows;  wages  $60  and 
maintenance;  10-hour  day;  no  outside  work; 
state  age.  experience,’  reference.  RARITAN 
VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  Westchester  estate;  man, 
farmer,  chores,  milking,  so  forth;  woman, 
cook;  plenty  other  help  kept;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  pleasant,  separate  cottage;  salary  $125 
per  month  with  board.  ADVERTISER  3929, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  assistant  herdsman  wanted  after  Sep¬ 
tember  8;  we  have  a  fine  herd  of  purebred 
registered  Guernseys  and  we  need  a  good  dry 
hand  milker  to  assist  in  the  general  work  in 
the  cow  barn  and  dairy;  two  other  men  in  barn 
and  only  milking  14  cows;  $70  a  month,  board 
and  room.  ADVERTISER  3930,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


HERDSMAN,  single,  above  ordinary  experience 
and  training,  wishes  responsible  position  re¬ 
quiring  results;  details  appreciated.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3801,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT,  practical  farmer,  American,  37, 
married;  understands  -all  lines  farming,  es¬ 
pecially  small  fruits,  truck  and  poultry;  will 
be  open  for  engagement  Nov.  1  as  working 
manager  on  farm  or  private  estate;  address 
with  full  particulars.  R.  P.  HOPPER,  225 
Chestnut  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  as  caretaker  and  watchman 
on  farm  in  Rockland  County;  can  do  carpen¬ 
tering  work;  no  cows  or  horses;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3844,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ESTATE  and  farm  superintendent  open  for 
position;  experienced  in  modern  farming, 
stock,  chickens,  gardening;  specialize  in  re¬ 
construction  of  old,  and  the  building  of  new 
places;  American;  family,  2  adults;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3870,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  18  years’  experience 
all  branches,  is  open  to  engagement;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3875,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  Christian,  6  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  hatching,  brooding,  produc¬ 
tion,  pedigree  work;  college  training,  excellent 
references;  only  first-class  plant  and  good  sal¬ 
ary  considered;  state  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3882,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER — 20  years’  experience  (13  years  ex¬ 
ecutive)  ;  capable  handling  of  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  help;  New  York  State;  married:  no 
children;  best  references.  Apply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3886,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL,  experienced  poultryman  is  open 
for  work  on  a  good  plant;  can  handle  young 
or  old  stock.  ADVERTISER  3888,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  wishes  position  on  private  place; 

clean  and  efficient;  can  furnish  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3891,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  foreman  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  farm;  life  experience  with 
purebred  cattle,  A.  It.  official  test,  poultry,  pigs, 
fruit  and  all  farm  crops;  first-class  personal  ref¬ 
erences;  English;  married;  three  boys.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3893,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  American,  white,  with  one  child, 
wishes  position  as  caretaker  and  handy  man; 
understands  poultry;  drive  Ford  car;  upper  New 
York  State  preferred;  give  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3894,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DESIRES  POSITION — Farmer,  life  time  prac¬ 
tical  experience;  unencumbered;  satisfactory 
references.  ADVERTISER  3897,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  (46),  capable;  experi¬ 
enced,  chicks,  feeding,  growing,  developing, 
and  high  egg  production;  desires  position  with 
commercial  plant;  if  stock  is  not  in  best  shape 
can  show  improvement  in  short  time.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3912,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  October  1,  position  as  superinten¬ 
dent  of  a  large  farm,  estate,  or  breeding 
establishment;  have  been  connected  for  some¬ 
time  with  one  of  the  best  purebred  live  stock 
farms  in  the  country;  will  consider  only  a  first- 
class  modem  farm  where  ability,  honesty,  and 
integrity  counts;  can  furnish  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3902,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  Americans,  fully  experienced,  (8 
years)  in  the  care  of  gentleman’s  country 
home;  man  good  gardener,  care  of  live  stock, 
poultry,  very  handy  with  tools,  making  repairs 
or  construction  in  a  workmanlike  manner;  wo¬ 
man  experienced  cook  and  waitress,  housework; 
quiet,  respectable  people;  we  want  a  place 
that  is  homelike,  where  honest  work  and  an  in¬ 
terest  in  our  work  is  wanted;  good  references; 
place  must  be  permanent  year  around.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3904,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  position,  young  married 
man,  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches 
of  poultry  culture,  wants  position;  good  char¬ 
acter,  honest,  capable  and  efficient;  if  you  need 
a  poultryman  who  can  and  will  produce  results, 
write  ADVERTISER  3905,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  HAND,  single,  43,  wants  place  Septem¬ 
ber;  good  home  preferred  to  high  wages. 
GEO.  MARSH,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 


MILKERS — Man  and  wife;  16  years;  reference 
from  last  place.  ADVERTISER  3909,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  working  practical  farm 
or  estate  manager;  life  experience  supple¬ 
mented  by  Cornell  College  training;  understands 
the  business  thoroughly  in  all  its  modern 
branches;  no  proposition  is  too  large;  American, 
35  years  old,  married;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3917,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  manager  of  poul¬ 
try  farm  by  practical  poultryman;  15  years’ 
experience,  Cornell  College  training,  understands 
the  business  thoroughly  in  all  its  modern  fea¬ 
tures,  also  fruit  growing  and  general  farming; 
American,  married,  35  years  old;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  3916,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager,  married,  age  44; 

practical,  life-long  experience  in  all  branches 
of!  agriculture;  dairy,  cattle,  and  poultry  a 
specialty;  desires  position  where  conscientious 
sendee  and  ability  to  handle  all  lines  are  de¬ 
sired;  excellent  references.  OLOF  N.  OLSON, 
R.F.D. ,  Box  72,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN,  11  years’  practical  experience 
all  branches,  desires  position  as  working  man¬ 
ager  commercial  or  private  plant;  age  35,  mar¬ 
ried:  best  references;  first-class  proposition  only. 
ADVERTISER  3919,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Housekeeper’s  and 
cook's  position  wanted  by  a  refined  and  re¬ 
liable  young  woman  with  two  girls,  aged  16 
and  13;  farm  boarding  house  preferred  W’here 
girls  could  help  with  work;  convenient  to  good 
school  essential.  ADVERTISER  3920,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  middle-age  American; 

if  you  need  a  poultryman  to  build  and  es¬ 
tablish  a  profitable  business  for  you  or  in¬ 
crease  profits  with  that  you  have,  I  would  ac¬ 
cept  a  reasonable  offer;  I  have  a  wide,  hard- 
boiled  experience,  clean  cut  ideas,  and  estab¬ 
lished  record  as  a  successful  business  poultry- 
man;  honest  in  my  dealings,  faithful  to  the 
interests  of  those  who  employ  me,  satisfactory 
references.  H.  J.  BOOTFIMAN,  South  Portland, 
Me. 


HAVE  made  poultry  raising  my  life  work,  I 
want  a  position  where  hard,  intelligent  work 
will  be  mutually  profitable;  I  am  27,  single, 
American,  college  and  practical  training,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  commercial  poultry  work; 
first-class  proposition;  references  that  will  con¬ 
vince.  ADVERTISER  3923,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  about  November  1,  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  place  as  caretaker  or  working  fore¬ 
man  by  an  American,  Protestant,  married,  small 
family;  life-long  experience  in  general  farming; 
wife  fine  butter  maker;  good  living  quarters  es¬ 
sential.  ADVERTISER  3924,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COMPETENT  farm  manager,  American,  40,  ex¬ 
perienced  with  sheep,  wishes  position  de¬ 
veloping  large  estate  with  sheep  as  main  fea¬ 
ture;  big  future  for  sheep,  less  expensive  to 
establish  than  dairying  and  far  more  profitable. 
ADVERTISER  3926,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — My  farm  of  87  acres  in  Western 
New  York,  2  miles  from  good  market  on 
State  road;  well  adapted  for  berries  and  gar¬ 
dening;  good  buildings,  good  wells,  beautiful 
location;  fruit  and  wood;  a  very  choice  place; 
write  for  particulars;  price  $11,000.  JESSE  I. 
MOREHOUSE,  R.F.D.  1,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT  on  shares  to  practical 
farmer  willing  and  able  to  work  my  400-acre 
farm  located  4  miles  east  of  Gowanda,  N.  Y., 
in  the  Township  of  Otto,  36  miles  south  of  Buf¬ 
falo;  all  necessary  machinery  and  tools  on  place 
and  well  stocked  with  Holstein  cattle,  Shrop¬ 
shire  sheep,  Berkshire  hogs  and  White  Leg¬ 
horn  hens;  175  acres  tillable;  acetylene  gas 
plant;  spring  water  in  all  buildings;  three  good 
houses;  all  buildings  in  good  shape.  Address 
H.  W.  KELLOGG,  632  Riverside,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.  Possession  November  1. 


WANTED — Commuter’s  home  in  country  in 
New  Jersey;  must  be  on  main  auto  road; 
state  price.  C.  PREUSS,  415  Charlotte  Place, 
Glendale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  poultry  farm,  located  on 
State  highway,  3  miles  from  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
12  acres,  7-room  frame  house,  incubator  house 
with  12,000-egg  capacity,  laying  houses  for  3,000 
birds,  brooding  houses  for  10,000  chicks,  with  all 
equipment  and  stock;  everything  sold  at  the 
door;  for  full  particulars,  address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3804,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  A1  condition;  land  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 130-acre  equipped  farm  in  high 
state  of  cultivation.  MIKE  STANDFAST, 
Vineentown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 186-acre  Central  New  York  valley 
hay,  grain,  vegetable,  dairy  and  poultry 
farm;  naturally  very  productive;  fine  state  of 
cultivation;  tractor- worked  meadows;  12  ex¬ 
cellent  buildings;  milking  machine;  electric 
lights;  capacity  50  head  of  stock,  400  hens; 
sold  with  tuberculin  tested  herd  and  complete 
equipment  if  desired.  ELIZA  DUROE,  South 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — Small  place  on  main  road 
within  commuting  of  New  York;  state  price; 
prefer  New  Jersey.  RAETZ,  607  Syms  St.,  West 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  home,  large  fruit  farms; 

send  for  description;  would  consider  Florida 
home  or  city  home  as  part  payment.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3845,  care  Rural  New’ Yorker. 


FREE  RENT  and  division  of  proceeds  from 
small  place,  8-room  house,  running  water, 
etc..  State  road,  te  middle-aged  couple  who 
know  country  life,  have  limited  means  and  do 
not  want  to  work  hard,  for  boarding  owner. 
W.  RANDEL,  R.F.D.  1,  Seymour,  Conn. 


MY  HOME  for  sale,  bungalow;  hen  house, 
40x20,  garage,  shop,  other  buildings,  all  new; 
electricity  available;  5A  level  land  in  high  state 
of  cultivation;  asparagus,  rhubarb,  strawberries 
and  other  small  fruits;  grapes,  cherries,  plums, 
pears,  and  apples  coming  on;  half  mile  from 
Washington,  N.  J. ;  immediate  possession.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3863,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  in  Dutchess  Co.,  18  miles  from  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  70  New  York;  12-room  dwelling,  3 
barns,  good  meadows  and  pasture  land;  1  mile 
State  road,  village,  and  school;  $5,000,  half 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  DELCANTO,  Stone- 
house,  N.  Y. 


FOR  KENT — 75-acre  farm,  early  truck  soil; 

pear  and  apple  orchard;  new  barns,  (broom 
house;  near  markets;  suitable  also  for  poultry 
or  dairy;  Central  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  3869, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


175-ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm  fully 
equipped,  in  Massachusetts, 40  miles  northeast  of 
Boston;  modern  buildings;  large  pasture;  350 
fruit  trees;  14  poultry  houses;  to  be  sold  at  a 
sacrifice  to  settle  an  estate;  for  full  particulars 
address  JOHN  GIBBONS,  Salisbury,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Any  part  of  50  acres;  we  have 
more  land  than  we  need;  ideal  for  poultry  and 
truck;  good  chance  to  learn  poultry  business 
right  on  this  farm — the  largest  breeder  of 
Barred  Rocks  in  Delaware,  incubator  capacity 
75,000  eggs.  Write  owner,  A.  C.  JONES,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 


COUNTRY  HOME,  near  shore,  15  acres,  fruit, 
good  buildings  and  water;  9-room  house,  im¬ 
provements,  hardw'ood  floors,  fireplace;  stock 
crops,  tools.  LEACH,  Clinton,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Orchard  View  F'arm,  62%  acres, 
level.  Finger  Lake  region;  very  productive 
orchard,  other  fruit;  good  buildings,  all  strictly 
modern;  ideal  poultry  and  grain  farm;  electric 
plant;  owner’s  home  50  years;  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated;  ill  health  only  reason  for  selling;  fine 
country  home.  Write  for  particulars,  JOHN  I. 
BOWER,  Cayuga  Co.,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Ten  acres  of  cleared,  heavy  loam 
land,  suitable  for  growing  potatoes,  cauli¬ 
flower  and  all  truck  crops;  situated  within  five 
minutes’  ride  from  Port  Jefferson  Station  EL¬ 
ROY  E.  SMITH,  owner,  Coram,  L.  I.,  N  Y 


SIX-ACRE  poultry  farm  for  sale.  THOS.  BOUL¬ 
TON,  owner,  Lincoln  City,  Del. 


WILL  sell  our  highly  cultivated  farm  in  famous 
Valley  of  Virginia;  113  acres;  8-room  dwell¬ 
ing;  new  basement  barn;  all  necessary  outbuild¬ 
ings;  one  mile  from  town,  postoffice,  church  and 
schools;  small  payment;  or  exchange  for  New 
Jersey  poultry  yard.  ADVERTISER  3889,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 75-acre  farm,  or  will  exchange  for 
a  smaller  one,  from  5  to  25  acres.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  farm,  11-room  house,  barn, 
chicken  houses,  large  brick  building  with  in¬ 
cubator  cellar,  etc.;  fruit  trees,  old  shade;  3 
miles  from  Vineland;  price  only  $3,500;  cash  re¬ 
quired,  $1,500;  immediate  possession.  E.  L. 
LAUBSCH,  owner,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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land,  well  watered  with  living  springs.  S. 
C.  EASTERBROOKS,  Almond,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  farm;  small  grove  in  bearing;  14 
acres  clear;  ideal  for  chickens;  $2,000.  J.  F. 
LILLARD,  Box  54,  Richland,  Fla. 
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necticut  dairy,  truck  and  poultry  farm;  eco¬ 
nomical  to  operate;  center  of  large  residential 
town.  90  miles  from  New  York;  sidewalks  and 
all  city  conveniences;  two  blocks  from  two  State 
highways,  trolleys,  etc.;  large  12-room  house; 
porch;  two  baths,  etc.;  fine  grounds;  in  18 
months  have  developed  a  retail  trade  of  $10,000 
yearly;  possibilities  limited  only  by  ambition; 
modern  barns  and  machinery;  herd  of  22,  passed 
first  official  test;  exceptional  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities;  price  $30,000,  part  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3892,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIR  SALE — 10%  acres,  7-room  house,  2-car 
garage,  wagon  shed,  chicken  house:  easy  com¬ 
muting  distance,  near  State  Agricultural  School; 
concrete  State  road;  immediate  possession. 
KAUFOLD,  Box  194,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOIt  SALE — 20  acres  in  Seneca  County,  New 
York,  near  shore  of  Seneca  Lake;  excellent 
house;  good  water  supply;  10  acres  fine  apple 
orchard  in  good  paying  condition;  quantity  other 
fruit;  good  fences;  handsome  place,  with  beauti¬ 
ful  view;  convenient  location;  moderate  price 
and  terms.  Owner,  ADVERTISER  3898,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 50  acres  in  Seneca  County,  New 
York,  on  shore  of  Seneca  Lake;  good  build¬ 
ings;  good  fences;  good  water  supply;  land  un¬ 
derdrained  and  in  excellent  condition;  fine  lake 
front;  small  piece  woodland;  pretty  place  with 
beautiful  view;  convenient  location;  moderate 
price  and  terms.  Owner,  ADVERTISER  3899, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  195  acres,  Columbia  County;  14-room 
Colonial  house,  bath,  running  water;  2  apple 
orchards;  excellent  soil;  2  trout  streams;  27 
head  cattle,  half  registered  Holsteins;  4  horses; 
chickens;  farm  machinery;  all  crops;  a  produc¬ 
tive  place;  fine  dairy  or  gentleman’s  home;  no 
agents;  price  $10,000.  ADVERTISER  3901,  «are 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


VERMONT  farm  for  sale  at  a  bargain;  on  .State 
road  adjoining  town;  buildings  commodious, 
electric  lighted  and  water  piped  throughout;  35 
acres  in  cultivation,  30  in  timber,  50  in  brook- 
watered  pasture;  price  $9,000  including  stock, 
tools,  and  crops,  terms;  farm  will  carry  15 
cows.  ADVERTISER  3903,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1135. 


One  of  the  popular 
models  of  Delco- 
Light  Plants — 25 
styles  and  sizes,  one 
to  meet  your  exact 
needs. 


This  model  of  DelcO'Light  Plant 
provides  2Vz  H.  P.  engine  with 
belt,  available  for  driving  line 
shafting,  feed  grinders,  etc . 


Delco-Light  Products  make  farm  work 
lighter  and  farm  homes  brighter*  They 
bring  to  the  farm  the  modern  conven¬ 
iences  of  electricity — abundance  of  clean, 
safe  light  in  the  home  and  the  barns, 
doing  away  with  the  dirt  and  danger  of 
coal  oil  lamps  and  lanterns*  They  save 
work  and  time  for  mother,  provide 
greater  safety  and  happiness  for  the  chib 
dren,  and  greater  comfort  in  the  home 
for  father  and  the  boys,  beside  furnishing 
light  and  power  to  help  with  the  chores* 

DelcO'Light  Pumps  are  a  revelation  in 
simplicity  and  efficiency*  They  are  en¬ 
tirely  automatic,  have  no  belts,  chains, 
unnecessary  gears  or  exposed  working 
parts*  Shallow  well  pumps  require  no 
large  storage  tank  and  the  deep  well 
pumps  require  no  pit  or  pumphouse* 
They  can  be  operated  by  your  DehxvLight 
plant  or  by  any  kind  of  electric  power* 

There  is  every  reason  why  you  should  get 
your  Delco-Light  plant  now*  Prices  have 
been  greatly  reduced  and  terms  made 
exceedingly  easy*  You  can  very  readily 
manage  the  purchase  price  and  you  will 
find  the  cost  of  operation  very  low* 

See  DELCO-LIGHT 

Products  at  the  State 
Fair — Syracuse,  Sept.  10-15 


DelcO'Light  shallow  well  pump 
for  wells  where  water  lift  is 
up  to  22  ft. 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY— Dayton,  Ohio 


E.  B.  DUNIGAN 
715  Main  St.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


A  PRODUCT  OF 

/  GENERAL' 
1  MOTORS  J 


) 


DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  INC. 
43  Warren  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Fruit  Tree  Bud  Selection  in  California 


M  IS  LEAD  I XG  EXPRES  S  I(  )N— .Du  r- 
ing  a  recent  tour  of  observation  and 
study  occupying  about  three  months 
time  and  covering  the  Southern 
States  (notably  Florida),  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  and  the  middle  eastern 
section,  I  visited  many  of  the  leading  nurserymen, 
and  so  far  as  possible  put  myself  in  touch  with 
State  and  Federal  investigators  and  research  work¬ 
ers.  My  aim  was  to  learn  all  I  could  concerning 
way  and  means  of  growing  trees  and  plants  of  better 
quality  and  larger  economic  values.  Naturally  I 
heard  a  great  deal  about  bud  selection,  although 
the  word  “selection-’  was  not  in  evidence  quite  so 
often  r.s  that  of  “pedigreed  trees.’’  And  in  the 
minds  of  many  the  latter  was  severely  criticized.  As 
applied  to  nursery  trees  it  is  certainly  deceptive.  It 
implies  offspring  from  male  and  female  parentage, 
which  in  their  main  outlines  typify  ancestral  ehar- 


Part  I. 

fruits  has  demonstrated  its  capabilities  by  enhanc¬ 
ing  quality  and  yield.  To  what  extent  is  problem¬ 
atical,  but  when  done  under  close'  observation,  and 
conditions  are  favorable,  it  certainly  has  consider¬ 
able  betterment  to  its  credit.  In  this  connection  it 
is  indeed  high  time  that  the  indiscriminate  methods 
of  cutting  buds  practiced  by  nearly  the  entire  nur¬ 
sery  trade  should  cease,  and  the  nursery  plant  in¬ 
dustry  become  the  recognized  leader  in  the  adoption 
of  methods  which  will  produce  only  the  very  best  of 
trees  in  the  matter  of  growth,  productivity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  fruit.  Fruit  growers  should  not  be  led  astray 
by  statements  that  the  trees  offered  for  sale  will 
prove  to  be  super  trees  in  quality  and  quantity  pro¬ 
duction  ;  but  proof  should  be  honestly  presented  that 
every  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  secure  buds  from 
trees  which  possessed  the  necessary  qualifications 
to  make  them  worthy  progenitors  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  by  bud  selection  of  more  trees  of  like  character. 


fruits?  To  expect  a  tree  grown  from  a  selected  bud 
to  give  a  good  account  of  itself  where  soil  and  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  are  unfavorable  is  hardly  reason¬ 
able;  it  is,  however,  quite  possible  and  even  probable 
that  under  more  favorable  conditions  of  soil  en¬ 
vironment  and  in  certain  localities  the  progeny  may 
even  show  an  improvement  over  the  host  tree  from 
which  the  selected  bud  was  cut.  Under  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions,  the  opposite  might  occur.  The  truth 
of  this  we  must  admit. 

AN  EXPANDING  INDUSTRY.— The  California 
fruit  industry  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
under  our  favorable  soil  and  climatic  conditions  it 
will  continue  to  expand  and  dominate  commercially. 
To  this  development  there  can  be  no  backward  step, 
and  if  the  nurserymen  are  going  to  live  up  to  their 
obligations  they  must  become  leaders  in  an  endeavor 
to  greatly  improve  the  size,  quality  of  flesh  with  less 
waste  in  size  of  pit,  flavor,  shipping,  drying  and  can- 
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Nothing  like  originality  in  roadside  advertising.  This  is  the  ivay  a  New  Hampshire  farmer  lets  folks  know  there  are  no  live  chickens  in  the  eggs  he  offers. 


acteristics.  It  is  particularly  significant  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  values  in  horses  and  cattle,  in  sheep  and 
hogs.  The  selected  bud  from  a  record  performance 
tree  has  no  such  background.  It  is  a  single  unit 
which  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  matter  of  sex, 
much  less  a  breeding  propensity.  Hence,  pedigreed 
trees  are  so  only  in  name,  even  though  certain  nur¬ 
serymen  advertise  “Quality  and  pedigreed  trees  cer¬ 
tified  to  under  affidavit.”  In  California  the  expres¬ 
sion  has  for  some  years  been  in  the  discard;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  never  should  have  been  tolerated. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  BUD  SELECTION.— 
It  is  quite  generally  recognized  that  the  product  and 
habit  of  budded  grown  trees  will  be  somewhat  varia¬ 
ble  ;  literally  no  two  trees  are  quite  alike,  even  when 
the  buds  are  the  selected  product  of  record  per¬ 
formance  trees,  though  commercially  both  fruit  and 
tree  will  qualify  for  quality  and  uniformity.  If  se¬ 
lected  buds  show  differentiation,  what  shall  we  say 
of  those  cut  at  random  either  from  orchard  trees  or 
those  in  nursery  rows?  Are  not  the  chances  of  bet¬ 
ter  trees  immeasurably  in  favor  of  the  buds  cut  from 
robust  record  performance  trees?  While  bud  selec¬ 
tion  will  not  give  us  a  race  of  super  fruit  trees,  its 
intelligent  application  in  both  citrus  and  deciduous 


As  an  illustration,  let  me  cite  the  use  of  the  im¬ 
proved  French  prune  which  came  under  my  observa¬ 
tion  and  that  of  other  nursei'yrnen  (notably  Leonard 
Coates,  who  has  done  more  valuable  research  work 
with  the  prune  than  any  other  one  individual  in 
California)  about  10  years  ago.  Practically  all  of 
the  trees  in  the  orchard  under  consideration  had  for 
a  period  of  20  years  produced  prunes  which  ran  to 
large  sizes;  even  a  novice  wandering  through  the 
orchard  year  after  year  could  not  avoid  being  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  the  trees  producing  these 
large-sized  prunes  repeated  the  performance  year 
after  year — a  fact  fully  authenticated  by  the  dried 
product  as  it  was  delivered  annually  to  the  packing 
house.  A  nurseryman  who  refuses  to  acknowledge 
evidence  like  this  and  continues  to  cut  his  buds  from 
trees  which  produce  the  smaller  sized  prunes  is  not 
worthy  of  his  calling.  The  fact  that  nursery  trees 
grown  from  selected  buds  cut  from  the  trees  here 
cited  when  coming  into  bearing  in  different  places 
have  maintained  the  bearing  values  and  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  trees  from  which  the  buds  were  obtained 
fully  demonstrates  the  value  of  this  selection.  If 
this  holds  good  of  the  prune,  why  not  of  other  stone 
fruits;  why  not  also  apply  it  to  the  pomaceous 


ning  characteristics,  and  other  conditions  as  may  be 
warranted  by  such  a  large  specialized  business  as 
horticulture  is  getting  to  be,  not  only  in  California, 
but  also  in  a  number  of  other  States.  Just  what 
method  should  be  followed  in  propagating  meritori¬ 
ous  varieties  and  strains  of  fruit  is  hardly  possible 
to  define  at  the  present  time,  nevertheless  much  of 
the  confusion  which  frequently  arises  with  a  new 
and  worthy  fruit  can  be  avoided  if  first  tested  out 
by  the  originator  and  then  submitted  to  State  and 
Federal  governmental  experts  with  a  view  to  def¬ 
initely  defining  its  particular  uses  and  values,  and 
in  what  particular  it  differs  from  those  already  in 
the  market.  If  bud  selection  is  feasible  with  citrus 
trees,  why  not  with  deciduous?  The  experience  of 
California  observers  bears  out  the  opinion  that  it  is  a 
working  proposition,  which  is  in  large  measure  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  uniform  quality  of  our  fruit  and 
fruit  food  products  and  the  dominant  position  they 
hold  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

RELIABLE  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLIES.  —  The 
practical  application  of  bud  selection  in  the  growing 
of  nursery  fruit  trees  calls  for  skill,  judgment  and 
some  detail.  Obviously  records  should  cover  a  per¬ 
iod  of  years.  In  the  case  of  citrus  fruit  in  Cali- 
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fornia  the  record  trees  and  orchards  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Citrus  Fruit  Exchange,  composed  of 
8,000  members,  and  the  buds  are  cut  by  their  experts 
and  sold  to  nurserymen.  No  buds  are  cut  from  trees 
under  a  five-year  performance  record,  which  must 
show  quality  and  quantity  yields  up  to  certain  aver¬ 
ages.  The  guarantee  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Supply 
Company  (a  subsidiary  organization  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange)  is  behind  every  se¬ 
lected  bud  it  sells,  as  being  genuine,  because  cut  from 
a  record  tree.  If  selected  buds,  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  as  here  outlined,  are  to  be  had  at  reliable 
sources,  it  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell  improve¬ 
ment  in  quality  of  our  commercial  fruit  and  a  larger 
and  regular  yielding  capacity.  geo.  c.  roeding. 

(Continued  next  week) 

Chicken  Manure  for  Strawberries 

Would  you  recommend  chicken  manure  as  a  fertilizer 
for  strawberries?  j.  a.  b. 

Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 

E  do  not  seem  to  make  this  matter  of  using 
chicken  manure  clear.  It  is  the  most  concen¬ 
trated  of  all  animal  manures,  chiefly  because  the 
liquids  and  solids  are  voided  together.  In  practically 
all  other  farm  manures  the  liquids  are  voided  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  as  they  contain  most  of  the  available 
nitrogen,  that  element  is  mostly  lost.  When  chicken 
manure  is  promptly  dried,  kept  under  cover  and 
made  fine,  it  is  equal  to  some  brands  of  commercial 
fertilizer.  It  is  not  most  effective  when  used  alone, 
for  it  is  what  may  be  called  an  unbalanced  fertilizer 
— that  is,  with  too  large  a  proportion  of  nitrogen  to 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  When  there  is  this 
excess  of  nitrogen  the  tendency  is  toward  a  heavy 
growth  of  leaf  and  stem,  and  this  will  usually  mean 
a  later  and  slower  production  of  seed  or  fruit.  For 
some  crop’s,  like  celery,  cabbage  or  grass,  which  are 
useful  chiefly  for  stem  or  leaf,  the  chicken  manure 
alone  would  be  excellent.  A  crop  of  strawberries 
must  have  a  full  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  in  order 
to  mature  its  seedy  fruit.  Our  experience  with  cliick- 
dri  manure  alone  has  been  that  it  makes  large  and 
vigorous  plants,  but  the  fruit  is  not  of  the  best  qual¬ 
ity  nor  as  large  as  it- should  be.  We  have  found  it 
best  to  add  acid  phosphate  or  fine  bonemeal  to  the 
chicken  manure.  A  mixture  of  1,400  lbs.  chicken 
manure,  made  dry  and  fine,  and  000  lbs.  of  acid 
phosphate  will  make  a  far 'better  fertilizer  for  straw¬ 
berries  than  the  chicken  manure  alone.  That  will 
be  particularly  true  in  a  season  like  this  one,  where 
the  drought  has  prevented  a  large  vine  growth 
When  the  rains  come  most  growers  will  make  an 
effort  to  speed  up  growth  by  using  some  kind  o f 
fertilizer.  The  fruit  buds  for  the  next  crop  will 
soon  be  forming,  and  the  chicken  manure  alone  will 
drive  the  plant  hard,  without  providing  fully  for 
these  buds.  The  acid  phosphate  or  bonemeal  will 
add  the  available  phosphorus  needed  to  make  fruit 
buds  in  abundance.  Many  growers  go  further  and 
use  1,300  lbs.  of  chicken  manure,  000  lbs.  of  acid 
phosphate  and  100  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash,  which 
is  a  better  all-around  mixture.  You  might  try  a  lit¬ 
tle  experiment  to  show  what  phosphorus  will  do  for 
crops.  There  are  often  places  all  over  a  pasture 
where  cattle  droppings  are  found.  Usually  around 
these  places  the  grass  grows  green  and  rank,  but 
the  cattle  will  rarely  eat  this  grass  unless  starved 
to  it.  Just  scatter  a  small  handful  of  acid  phosphate 
or  fine  bonemeal  around  these  places.  After  a  short 
time  the  cattle  will  usually  come  and  eat  this  grass. 
The  phosphorus  has  evidently  given  it  a  finer  flavor. 


Leaving  Grass  Uncut 

Hay  on  our  country  place  in  Maine,  four  to  six  tons, 
dry,  cannot  be  sold  or  given  away,  on  account  of  scar¬ 
city  of  labor.  Is  it  all  loss  if  left  to  ripen,  fall  down 
and  decay  uncut?  Will  it  be  a  nuisance  in  haying 
time.  1924?  w.  A.  U. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

OU  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  people 
are  thinking  of  doing  just  this  thing.  For  one 
reason  or  another  they  are  unable  to  cut  the  grass. 
It  now  stands  dead  and  dry.  Wherever  we  go  we 
find  such  fields.  In  some  cases  the  grass  has  been 
cut,  but  never  raked.  A  ton  of  mixed  hay  will  con¬ 
tain  about  50  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  S  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  33  lbs.  of  potash.  The  potash,  phosphoric 
acid  and  lime  will  not  be  lost,  even  if  the  hay  is 
burned  on  the  ground.  Some  of  the  nitrogen  will  be 
lost  through  decay,  and  of  course  if  the  field  is 
burned  over,  practically  all  this  nitrogen  will  pass 
off  as  gas.  It  will  be  difficult  to  cut  the  crop  of  1924 
unless  this  old  growth  is  burned  in  the  'Spring.  The 
loss  therefore  will  be  in  the  nitrogen.  If  the  field 
were  to  be  plowed  for  corn  or  potatoes  there  would 
be  practically  no  loss,  but  you  will  hardly  be  able  to 
work  over  this  field  with  a  mower  unless  you  burn 
it  off. 


Hilling  Corn  and  Strawberries;  Green 
Crop  for  Poultry  Run 

1.  When  the  ground  is  exceedingly  dry  and  one  is  cul¬ 
tivating  corn  for  the  last  time,  should  the  soil  be  thrown 
up  around  the  hill,  or  should  the  surface  be  simply 
stirred?  The  cultivation  is  as  much  for  conserving 
moisture  as  for  keeping  down  weeds.  Should  straw¬ 
berries  be  hilled  up  in  the  same  way,  and  under  sim¬ 
ilar  conditions?  2.  I  want  to  fence  off  a  chicken  rum 
for  use  next  Spring.  What  crop  can  I  sow  this  Fall 
that  will  yield  a  lot  of  green  stuff  next  Spring?  I 
want  to  divide  this  run,  using  each  part  alternately  ; 
something  that  will  last  all  Summer.  3.  What  time  in 
the  Fall  should  asparagus  be  set?  g.  r. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

N  such  a  dry  season  as  this  we  should  not  hill  up 
corn  or  strawberries,  but  try  to  leave  the  surface 
as  level  as  possible.  There  will  be  less  evaporation 
from  the  level  soil,  as  that  gives  the  least  exposure 
to  the  air.  In  a  wet  season  we  consider  it  wise  to 
hill  or  plow  up  the  corn.  That  is  better  for  drainage 
and  to  promote  evaporation,  but  in  a  dry  season  the 
reverse  will  be  true,  and  in  order  to  hold  as  much 


A  Two-story  Henhouse.  Fig.  1/95.  ( See  page  11. ft) 


moisture  as  possible  in  the  soil  we  leave  the  surface 
as  level  as  possible.  We  have  never  seen  any  ad¬ 
vantage  in  hilling  up  strawberries  except  where  they 
are  planted  in  soils  or  situations  which  are  naturally 
too  wet  for  good  culture. 

2.  For  the  chicken  runs  we  should  seed  a  mixture 
of  rye  aiwl  Alsike  clover. 

3.  As  for  the  asparagus  roots,  we  should  wait  until 
Spring  before  planting  them.  If  you  prefer  Fall 
planting,  about  October  1  will  do. 


Strawberries  and  Florida 

Part  IV 

METHOD  OF  PLANTING — 'Perhaps  it  would  be 
well  again  to  explain  our  method  of  planting.  The 
trowel  grasped  daggerwise  in  the  right  hand,  is 
thrust  into  the  soil,  a  slight  backward  movement  of 
the  handle  loosens  the  soil  at  the  point,  a  quick 
movement  of  the  trowel  upward  and  toward  the 
operator  leaves  a  clear  opening  behind  the  trowel. 
On  the  instant,  with  the  left  hand,  the  roots  of  the 
plant  are  whisked  into  this  opening,  before  the  fall¬ 
ing  particles  of  soil  close  in;  these  falling  particles 
carry  the  tips  of  the  roots  to  the  bottom  of  the 
opening.  Meanwhile  the  trowel  hand  continues  its 
upward  course,  letting  the  soil  fall  back  on  the  roots. 
As  the  trowel  clears  the  soil  the  point  is  flashed 
outward  and  upward  as  the  hand  is  turned  to  strike 
the  loose  soil  firmly  in  place  over  the  roots.  The 
operator  wears  a  canvas  glove  on  the  trowel  hand, 
and  usually  works  resting  on  right  knee  and  left 
foot,  occasionally  working  on  both  knees  for  short 
periods  for  change  of  position.  When  all  details  of 
movement  have  been  co-ordinated,  a  man  can  plant 
1,000  plants  per  hour  by  this  method  without  strain. 
The  rate  of  1,S00  plants  per  hour  is  our  record  as 
a  speed  test.  Of  course  it  should  be  understood 
that  plants  are  dropped  by  another.  A  wheel-hoe 
with  rake  attachments,  with  teeth  rather  wide 
apart,  is  used  to  finish  evening  the  soil  around  the 
plants. 

ADAPTATION  NEEDED— In  the  first  paragraphs 
of  this  article  I  have  tried  to  impress  the  fact  that 
adaptation  or  lack  of  it  means  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure.  That  fact  and  the 
fact  that  comparatively  few  people  realize  how  much 
the  power  of  adaptation  is  aided  by  lifelong  familiar 
surroundings,  calls  for  extra  caution.  There  is  no 
reason  that  I  know  why  my  crop  record  should  not 
be  duplicated,  or  excelled  for  that  matter;  never¬ 
theless  it  is  doubtful  if  that  yield  has  been  ap¬ 
proached  within  50  per  cent  of  this  section  of  the 


State,  and  according  to  the  census  reports  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  for  the  whole  State  is  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  my  yields. 

Of  the  other  two  largest  growers  here  last  season 
one  told  me  he  had  lost  money  after  a  -successful 
crop  the  year  before.  He  said  he  would  try  again 
on  a  smaller  scale.  The  other  told  me  he  had  made 
no  profit,  and  would  discontinue  altogether,  though 
he  has  grown  berries  in  considerable  quantities  for 
a  number  of  years.  However,  there  must  have  been 
numbers  of  smaller  growers  -who  must  have  made 
from  moderate  to  very  satisfactory  profits.  The 
total  acreage  planted  will  probably  continue  to  in¬ 
crease.  I  am  planning  to  increase  my  own  area  by 
several  acres  next  season.  The  prospect  of  having 
the  plants,  at  present,  is  fine. 

PA.TCHY  SOIL — Land  of  a  given  quality  is  found 
not  in  counties  as  in  some  other  sections,  but  in 
patches,  and  sometimes  to  acquire  land  that  is 
wanted  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  much  that  is  not 
wanted.  So  what  point  is  there  in  writing  to  ask 
as  one  correspondent  did :  “What  is  the,  price  of 
land  suitable  for  raising  strawberries”?  The  fact  is 
there  is  probably  much  iless  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  area  of  this  county  at  all  suited  to 
raising  strawberries,  so  the  matter  of  price  is  en¬ 
tirely  overshadowed  by  the  consideration  of  selec¬ 
tion.  It  is  much  the  same  with  other  considerations, 
they  need  personal  investigation,  supplemented  by 
sound  judgment ;  and  whatever  advantages  are  found 
must  be  properly  combined  as  experience  dictates. 

FARMING  AT  BOTH  ENDS— Last  Fall,  when  the 
country  contingent  of  tourists  in  flivvers  and  trucks 
was  headed  South,  the  Hope  Farm  man  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  revolution  in  production  was  at 
hand,  due  to  the  present-day  facilities  for  enter¬ 
prising  men  to  farm  both  ends  of  the  country.  More 
recently  thinking  along  the  same  lines  he  has  told 
us  his  personal  ideals  of  a  long  time  vacation  would 
be  to  grow  a  perfect  field  of  strawberries  in  the 
North,  then  in  the  late  Fall  put  them  snugly  to 
sleep  under  mulch  and  hie  to  Florida  to  grow  a 
perfect  Winter  crop  of  strawberries  there.  The 
possible  harm  is  not  in  the  prophesying  or  the 
dreaming,  but  in  the  fact  that  there  are  very  many 
people  to  whom  the  suggestion  of  work  mixed  with 
pleasure,  with  the  accent  on  pleasure,  has  a  very 
strong  appeal. 

PLEASURE  IN  WORK— In  this  connection  the 
work  would  be  there  all  right,  but  the  pleasure 
would  be  almost  certainly  missing  if  it  be  supposed 
to  have  any  connection  wjth  a  consideration  of  the 
bank  account.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Most  people 
find  r  difficulties  enough  making  profitable  dapta- 
tions  to  one  section,  to  say  nothing  of  tw<  This 
fact  crops  out  in  the  dream  of  a  strawberry  .arm  in 
each  section.  It  does  not  take  into  account  that 
while  the  northern  grower  is  busy  harvesting  his 
crop,  the  Florida  grower  is  busy  in  his  plant  field, 
at  the  most  critical  period  for  insuring  that  he  will 
have  a  full  supply  of  plants  on  which  the  Winter 
crop  depends.  Further,  the  Northern  grower  would 
have  to  be  here  to  plant  his  fields  fully  six  weeks 
before  he  could  mulch  his  northern  fields.  A  flivver 
wouldn't  do.  He  would  need  a  high  powered  aero¬ 
plane  and  a  constitution  to  stand  the  change  from 
Summer  to  Winter  weather  between  morning  and 
night. 

NORTHERN  TOMATO  GROWERS— Laying  jest 
aside,  only  one  successful  case  of  growing  crops  in 
both  sections  has  come  to  my  notice  in  14  years. 
In  that  case  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  grows  tomatoes 
very  successfully  for  shipment,  during  the  Winter 
at  a  point  about  15  miles  from  here,  and  grows 
tomato  seed,  in  Summer,  in  New  Jersey  for  Florida 
growers;  having  some  one  to  start  the  seed  beds  in 
the  North  before  he  arrives  in  the  Spring. 

The  one  point  about  Florida  that  is  least  under¬ 
stood  in  the  North  is  our  Summer  climate.  We  have 
our  troubles  in  Florida,  but  Summer  climate  so  far 
as  physical  comfort  is  conoerned  is  not  one  of  them. 

D.  L.  HARTMAN. 


Hyposulphite  of  Soda  for  Ivy  Poisoning 

An  extremely  simple  and  efficient  remedy  for  ivy 
poisoning,  is  to  bathe  the  parts  affected  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  the  common  “hypo” 
of  the  photographer,  which  can  be  obtained  at  any  drug 
or  camera  store.  Mix  with  cold  water  as  strong  as  it 
can  be  made  and  apply  freely.  It  is  absolutely  harm¬ 
less  in  every  way,  and  generally  cures  at  once.  I  have 
given  this  simple  formula  to  many  people,  and  so  far 
have  never  known  it  to  fail.  While  on  the  subject 
would  say  that  Rhus  toxicodendron  has  three  leaves, 
while  the  harmless  Virginia  creeper  has  five  leaves. 
They  can  thus  be  identified  at  once — even  by  the  novice. 

New  Jersey.  h.  w.  hales. 
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ape=Nuts 

iastes  good  and — 
it  sticks  to  your  ribs 

THAT’S  the  kind  of  food  the  man  who 
ploughs  and  plants  demands— and 
that’s  the  kind  of  food  Grape-Nuts  is. 

Chock  full  of  the  energy  of  wheat  and 
malted  barley,  Grape-Nuts  is  man-food 
for  men  whose  job  is  365  days  in  the  year. 
Grape-Nuts  is  food  plus. 

When  you  chew  Grape-Nuts  you  get 
plenty  of  good  flavor— and  a  heap  more 
honest-to-goodness  nourishment  than  you 
can  get  from  cereals  which  have  been 
robbed  of  vital  elements  in  milling. 

In  Grape-Nuts  you  get  practically  the 
full  Vitamin-B  content  of  the  wheat. 

These  facts  mean  that  Grape-Nuts  con¬ 
tains  all  the  food  elements  of  wheat  and 
barley.  It  is  delicious,  easy  to  digest,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  nourishing,  economical.  In 
Grape-Nuts  you  get  your  money’s  worth. 

Grape-Nuts 

FOR  HEALTH 
“ There’s  a  Reason ” 

Sold  by  grocers  everywhere! 
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Grape  =  Nuts 


Eat  more  wheat  / 
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fade  of  Wheat  and  Barley 
Postum  Cereal  Company,  me. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich-  U.S.A. 

A  FOOD 


JE-NUTS  for 
it  for  an 
desired. 
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Grow  More  Wheat 

On  fewer  acres  at  lower  cost  per  bushel  and  a 
profit.  Sow  our  heap’s  Prolific  (Smooth  Chaff) 
grown  from  Hot  Water  Treated  Seed  mak¬ 
ing  it  free  from  disease,  strong  and  of  sure 
germination.  This  seed  wheat  will  increase 
your  yield  many  bushels  and  outyield  untreated 
seed.  Hot  Water  Treatment  destroys  all 
weak  or  diseased  grains,  enables  seed  selectivity  and 
yields  of  as  high  as  M  bushels  to  the  acre  have  been 
reported.  We  offer  Choice  recleaned  seed  wheat 
free  from  disease  and  all  foreign  seeds  at  $2,00  per 
bushel,  bags  included.  Not  less  than  one  bushel  sold. 
Sow  only'  six  to  seven  pecks  to  the  acre. 

W.  W.  WEIMAN,  P.  0.  Box  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


APPLE  BARRELS 

J.  H.  BEAVER  -  Esopus,  New  York 


Strawberry  Plants  for  August 
and  fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and 
runner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit 
next  summer,  ltaspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Loganberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape 
plants :  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Hop,  Horseradish  roots  for 
fall  planting. 

Delphinium,  Columbine,  Hol¬ 
lyhock,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Centaurea,  Bleeding  Heart, 
Foxglove,  Gaillardia,  Hibis¬ 
cus,  Peony,  Phlox,  Hardy  Pink,  Hardy  Salvia,  Hardy  Car¬ 
nation,  Oriental  Poppy,  Sweet  William,  Wallflower,  and 
other  llardy  Perennials,— the  kind  that  live  outdoors  all 
winter,  and  bloom  year  after  year  j  Roses,  Shrubs  i  for 
summer  and  fall  planting. 

Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


TDFFQ  onrl  PI  ANTR  Thousands  of  Fruit  trees 
I  nCCO  ana  s  Lrllllv  Privet  hedging,  etc.,  di 
reet  to  you  at  lower  prices.  Large  assortment.  List  free 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  1 29, Westminster,  Md. 


We  Can  Guarantee  You  Sturdy, 
Absolutely  Healthy  Upland  Grown  Stock 

e  know  that  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy  our  stock  depend  absolutely 
on  our  ability  to  furnish  stock  ‘that  will  bear  true  to  name — so  Mr.  A.  E.  Maloney 
selects  all  scions  lor  budding  from  trees  which  are  bearing  the  choicest  fruit— 
that  s  why  we  know  you  will  not  be  disappointed  in  Maloney  stock. 

In  the  sujuu  eve,rJ'  single  step  from  the  importation  of  the  seedling  until  the 
tree  Is  shipped  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  one  of  the  firm.  We  know  we 

are  sending  you  the  tree  you  order. 

Send  today  for  our  big  Descriptive 
Catalog.  It  tells  just  the  things  the 
fruit  gijower  and  planter  should  know 
about  our  nursery  stock,  and  much  val¬ 
uable  information  on  planting  and  the 
care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 


SERVICE  BULLETIN 

Fall  Planting  Pays — but  the  season  is  short,  so  it 
is  very  important  that  you  send  for  your  copy  of  the 
catalog  at  once  and  make  out  your  order  prompts,  ; 
so  that  we  can  get  the  stock  to  you  on  time. 

We  will  send  you  exactly  what  you  order  and 
charge  you  an  absolutely  fair  price. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Page  1  of  Fall  Catalog 
MALONEY  BROS,  NURSERY  CO.  Inc.,  27  Main  St,  Dansville,  N. Y, 

Dansville' s  Pioneer  Nurseries 


k^lALONEY  Shrubs 
f^T Beautify  your  Qrounix 


free  Catalog  of  TREES.SHRUBS  ROSES  uVINES 


Growing  Brussels  Sprouts 

I  am  an  amateur  at  gardening,  and 
would  like  to  know  how  to  make  Brussels 
sprouts  “brussel,”  as  this  is  my  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  them.  MRS.  L.  P. 

Towson,  Md. 

It  is  just  as  natural  for  Brussels 
sprouts  to  have  sprouts  on  as  it  is  for 
cabbage  to  head,  but  the  seed  must,  be 
sown  at  the  proper  time  to  insure  the 
best  results.  Plants  set  in  the  Spring 
in  this  section  do  not  give  very  good 
sprouts,  as  the  weather  is  too  warm 
when  the  sprouts  set,  but  seed  sown  May 
10  to  15  will  give  good  plants  July  1 
which  transplanted  into  good  rich  soil, 
will  give  good  sprouts  in  September  and 
October.  w.  p. 


Planting  Sweet  Peas  in  Fall 

I  have  a  piece  of  gravelly  loam,  well 
drained.  I  want  to  use  a  little  of  it  to 
raise  early  sweet  peas  for  market.  I 
think  if  I  could  get  the  peas  in  this  Fall 
I  would  be  able  to  have  flowers  earlier 
than  Spring-sown  peas.  If  I  can.  will 
you  tell  me  how  to  proceed  to  prepare  the 
ground,  the  kind  and  varieties  to  plant, 
and  the  Winter  protection  needed?  o.  B. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  inquiry  is  along  a  line  of  garden 
wrork  that  has  proved  both  interesting  and 
profitable  to  me.  In  former  years  I  never 
gave  these  matters  close  attention,  hut 
latterly  I  have  had  opportunity  to  look 
into  the  why  of  many  things  along  the 
line  of  nature  study.  I  have  acquired 
the  habit,  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  says,  of  “ask¬ 
ing  the  plant,”  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  the  answer  comes  true  every  time. 

I  have  noticed  that  there  is  a  time  and 
season  for  all  vegetable  and  plant  ger¬ 
mination  an<T  growth.  One  part  of  this 
farmhouse  faces  the  poultry  yard,  which 
is  inclosed  by  a  hen-proof  fence.  A  few 
years  ago  I  had  an  idea  that  morning- 
glories  would  not  thrive  there,  but  would 
change  a  rather  unsightly  outlook  *'o 
something  worth  seeing.  Ever  since,  dur¬ 
ing  the  proper  season,  there  is  a  bank  of 
green  and  blossoms  that  speaks  well  for 
what  nature  will  do  in  the  way  of  beau¬ 
tifying  the  home  grounds  when  given  a 
little  encouragement.  These  plants  pro¬ 
duce  so  much  seed  that  the  soil  has  be¬ 
come  overstocked.  But  I  cannot  induce 
a  single  seed  to  germinate  until  nature 
tells  it  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  action, 
which  here  is  about  June  1.  From  that 
time  I  have  to  fight  the  little  plants  with 
the  cultivator  once  a  week  to  keep  down 
all  but  the- row  Y  want  to  cover  the  fence. 
The  fact  that  the  seed  is  in  the  ground 
all  Winter  does  not  cause  any  earlier 
germination. 

Right  near  the  morning-glories  there  is 
a  round  bed  of  Portulaca.  These 
plants  also  scatter  their  seed  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall.  In  the  Spring  the  closest 
examination  fails  to  show  any  sign  of 
seed  or  life  until  the  proper  time  has 
come  for  them  to  show  up,  which  is  about 
the  same  as  with  the  morning-glories.  I 
sow  my  tomato  seed  in  the  open  every 
Spring  and  raise  strong  plants  that  ripen 
fruit  almost  as  early  as  the  greenhouse 
plants,  but  no  matter  how  early  I  sow 
the  seed,  the  plants  do  not  show  up  until 
the  stage  is  set  for  their  growth.  Seed 
may  lie  in  the  ground  all  Winter,  but  it 
will  not  grow  until  nature  pushes  the 
button. 

I  have  tried  it  with  peas  with  the  same 
results.  This  year  we  have  a  row  of 
sweet  peas  along  one  part  of  the  drive¬ 
way,  about  40  ft.  in  length,  which  has 
been  a  thing  of  beauty  for  a  long  time. 
These  were  planted  April  0  in  a  trench 
about  6  in.  deep ;  some  poultry  manure 
that  had  been  treated  with  sifted  hard 
coal  ashes  was  worked  into  the  soil  in 
this  little  trench,  and  plenty  of  seed 
sown.  As  usual,  I  waited  so  long  for 
the  plants  to  show  up  that  I  began  to 
think  they  would  have  to  be  planted  over ; 
they  are  slow  to  germinate,  but  when 
conditions  were  right  the  plants  kept 
showing  up,  and  the  result  is  a  good 
solid  row  running  up  over  the  wire. 
Planting  the  seed  in  the  Fall  would  not 
hasten  their  growth,  according  to  my  ex¬ 
perience.  Theories  are  interesting,  but 
are  of  little  value  until  they  are  proved 
practical.  When  I  hear  of  something  be¬ 
ing  done  along  these  lines  that  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  I  try  them  out,  allowing  for 
different  heat  conditions,  and  note  results. 

I  do  not  think  C.  R.  will  gain  anything 
by  the  Fall  planting  of  sweet  poas. 

h.  e.  cox. 


"SPENCER” 


This  is  the  Fall  type  of  collar 
that  is  so  very  comfortable  and  that 
is  correct  in  style  and  appearance 
for  any  occasion. 


c  li  deweli 

*'  COLLARS  k 

are  made  with  the  Graduated  Tie-slide 
Space  and  Tie-protecting  Shield  that  Save 
Your  Tie,  Time  and  Temper. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  6ell  them,  send  us 
his  name,  your  aize  and  75c  for  four. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  INC. 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  MARK  TWAIN  Collars.  BALLMARK  Shim 
and  HALLMARK  Athletic  Underwear. 


Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Direct  to  you. 

No  Dealers — No  Middlemen 

43  uears'  reputation  for  square  dealing. 

“Kelly”  Planting  Pays 

Our  new  Price  List  which  quotes  new 
and  attractive  prices  is  now  ready 

Place  Order  This  Fall 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  the  1 923 
Fall  Catalogue  and  price  list 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1160  Main  Street  -  Damville,  New  York 
You'll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees 


5  flOO  non  cabbage, cauliflower 

«J,UVV,VVU  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  CELERY  PUNTS 

Cabbage  (All  Varieties i  $1.75  per  1,000  \  5,000— $8.  Cauli¬ 
flower  (Snowball),  .1U.50  per  1,000  ;  6,000— $20.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  $2.50  per  1,000  ;  5,000— $12.  Celery  (All  Varieties) 
*8  per  1,000  ;  5,000— $12.  Cash  with  order.  Send  for  List 
of  all  Plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Driwer  268.  Morristown,  N.J 


A  Better  Job  Now! 


Why  take  small  pay  from  uncertain  jobs  t  Why 
be  buffeted  around  from  this  to  that,  not  knowing 
whether  you  will  have  a  job  tomorrow  or  not  ? 
You  can  change  all  that.  Learn  the  auto  repair 
business.  Have  a  job  at  good  pay  wherever  you  go. 
Later  have  an  independent  business  of  your  own. 
If  you  are  mechanically  inclined,  a  few  weeks 
training  at  Detroit  can  start  you  to  real  success. 

BE  A  TRAINED  MAN— SUCCESSFUL! 

Over  13  million  autos  need  constant  service. 
50  million  tires,  millions  of  batteries,  electrical 
systems  to  be  kept  going.  Welding  to  be  done. 
There  are  amazing  opportunities  for  men  who 
start  now.  Fit  yourself  to  win  one  of  the  good 
jobs  or  to  start  a  business  of  your  own. 

COME  TO  THE  AUTO  CENTER 
Get  first-hand  knowledge  and  training  (by 
factory-approved  methods)  at  the  Michigan  State 
Automobile  School.  Hudson  says, 
“Best  school  in  America.”  Other 
auto  leaders  say  the  same.  Learn 
on  latest  equipment,  under  ex¬ 
pert  Instructors. 

Act  at  once. 
Grasp  this 
opportunity. 
Find  out 
what  we  can 
do  for  you. 
Wilte  today 
for  School 
Catalog  and 
personal  let¬ 
ter  answer- 
Ing  your 
questions. 

A.  G.  Zeller 
President 

Michigan  State  Automobile  School 
Bsx  409,  3729  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 


;  Get  the  FACTS -Write  TODAY 


The  Farmer  fils 
Own  Builder 

By  HL  Armstrong  Robert* 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1-50. 
For  sale  bp 
THE 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Leaving  Alfalfa  Uncut 

At  the  present  time  my  lot  is  in  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  is  ready  for  its  second  cutting. 
A  neighbor  takes  the  three  cuttings  for 
his  cow  each  season.  He  gets  it  gratis. 
My  only  object  is  to  keep  down  the 
weeds,  and  the  three  cuttings  do  that.  My 
neighbor  is  sick  just  now  and  is  not 
available.  If  I  let  the  Alfalfa  remain 
uncut  and  fall  to  the  ground,  will  it  come 
up  next  Spring  just  as  if  it  had  been 
cut  the  three  times?  R.  w.  w . 

Pennsylvania. 

Many  of  our  readers  with  acres  of  Al¬ 
falfa  may  smile  at  such  a  question,  but 
it  is  a  sample  of  many  of  like  nature.  The 
next  growth  of  Alfalfa  will  come  up 
though  this  cutting  if  it  is  left  on  the 
ground.  IC  will  ‘decay  and  make  a 
covering  for  the  ground.  Mice  will  work 
in  under  it  and  make  trouble,  and  it  will 
clog  the  mower  knives  for  the  next  cut¬ 
ting,  but  it  will  not  prevent  growth.  4Ve 
heard  of  a  case  last  Spring  where  a 
farmer  failed  to  cut  10  acres  of  Alfalfa. 
He  planned  to  turn  it  over  in  April,  but 
let  it  go  too  long  for  the  heat  from  burn¬ 
ing.  This  thick  mass  of  dry  stuff  would 
hurt  the  young  sprouts.  He  should  have 
burned  it  in  December. 


Corn  Ear-worm;  Trimming  Raspberries; 

Asparagus  Beetles 

1.  'Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
worms  in  sweet  corn?  2.  When  and  how 
%  should  I  trim  red  raspberries,  and  rec- 
*  ommend  another  kind  to  plant.  3.  Will 
you  also  tell  me  what  to  do  about  aspara¬ 
gus  beetles  which  have  turned  the  tops 
brown  of  our  five  acres  of  young  aspara¬ 
gus?  M.  K.  S. 

Chestertown.  Md. 

1.  The  worm  to  which  you  refer  is 
probably  the  corn  ear-worm.  Since  the 
insect  passes  the  'Winter  in  the  soil,  it  is 
recommended  to  plow  infested  land  deep¬ 
ly  in  the- Fall,  and  to  harrow  so  as  to 
expose  and  break  as  many  of  the  pupal 
cells  as  possible.  Early  planting  reduces 
the  extent  of  damage,  because  the  corn 
will  have  passed  the  silking  stage  before 
the  moths  are  laying  their  eggs.  Again, 
the  young  caterpillars  are  sometimes 
poisoned  with  arsenate  of  lead  while  they 
are  on  the  unfolding  leaves. 

2.  Red  raspberries  are  pruned  in  the 
Fall  or  early  Spring,  cutting  out  the  old 
canes  and  cutting  back  the  new  canes  to 
within  three  feet  of  the  ground.  The 
former  is  better  done  in  the  Fall  and 
the  latter  left  until  the  Spring  of  the 
year.  The  Latham  red  raspberry  is  meet¬ 
ing  with  much  success  and  is  well  worth 
t’-ying. 

3.  The  asparagus  beetle  is  controlled 

by  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead,  3  lbs. 
to  50  gallons  of  water,  to  which  has  been 
added  3  lbs.  of  resin  soap.  Spraying 
should  begin  as  soon  as  harvest  is  over 
und  repeated  at  intervals  of  10  days  for 
a  spraying  or  two.  H.  n.  T. 


Trouble  With  Sucking  Locust  Trees 

Some  time  ago  I  purchased  a  small 
place  of  18  acres  and  upon  this  place 
were  several  locust  trees.  I  cut  down 
these  trees  and  from  the  roots  there 
sprang  up  a  new  growth  at  a  distance  of 
200  or  300  feet.  The  more  I  cut  the 
more  they  scatter  and  grow.  Their 
growth  is  so  rapid  that  they  threaten  to 
over-run  the  whole  place.  Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  these 
root's?  w.  E.  J. 

Angola,  N.  Y. 

We  are  wondering  if  perhaps  these 
“suckers”  are  not  seedlings.  If  they  are 
coming  from  the  roots  of  the  old  trees 
you  will  be  able  to  starve  them  out  in 
time  by  cutting  them  off  as  fast  as  they 
appear.  You  might  try  putting  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  or  carbolic  acid  on  the 
cut  surfaces,  for  the  action  of  these  ma¬ 
terials  will  extend  to  some  distance  be¬ 
yond  the  point  of  application.  Perhaps 
someone  else  has  other  suggestions  to 
make.  h.  b.  t. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Charles  .T. 
Brand,  marketing  specialist  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  who  recently 
studied  the  situation  abroad,  said  Au¬ 
gust  23  the  British  meat  trade  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  Argentina  would  increase  its 
beef  production  in  the  future  until  the 
supply  from  that  country  overshadows 
that  from  any  source.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  he  said,  will  be  next  in  impor¬ 
tance  as  sources  of  supply. 

The  Four  County  Grape  Growers’ 


meeting  held  at  the  New  York  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Grape  Farm  at  Ur- 
bana,  on  Lake  Iveuka,  August  20.  was  at¬ 
tended  by  over  100  growers  and  their 
families.  After  an  inspection  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  plots  under  experiment  with  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  and  disease  control,  a 
lunch  was  eaten  at  Gibson  Point  and  the 
afternoon  meeting  was  opened  by  Prof. 
F.  E.  Gladwin  of  the  experiment  staff  on 
the  general  grape  work  of  the  station,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  questions  from  the  growers. 
Prof.  F.  Z.  Ilartzell,  station  entomologist 
spoke  on  disease  and  leaf  hopper  control. 
W.  8.  Fullager  of  Penn  Yan.  a  director 
of  the  Penn  Yan  Co-operative  Grape  As¬ 
sociation  spoke  of  the  results  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  at  Penn  Yan.  A  meeting  will  be 
held  next  Summer  by  the  growers  of  the 
Finger  Lake  section. 

The  annual  meeting  of  tire  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  will  be 
held  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  20-24. 

The  Monmouth  County,  N.  .1..  Board 
of  Agriculture  will  hold  its  annual  exhi¬ 
bit  and  meeting  at  the  Beach  Casino,  As- 
bury  Park.  Nov.  24. 

The  Federal  Horticultural  Board  has 
decided  to  put  a  strict  embargo  on  all 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  from  foreign 
countries,  except  Canada  and  Mexico 
this  to  go  into  effect  November  1.  This 
quarantine,  No.  56,  is  to  keep  out  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly  and  related  pests. 
Special  permits  will  be  issued  for  the  ad¬ 
mittance  of  certain  things  in  individual 
cases. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists  and  Ornamental 
Horticulturists  was  held  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  August  21-24.  C.  C.  Pollworth, 
Milwaukee,  Wis..  was  elected  president, 
and  Roy  F.  Willcox,  Montebello.  Cal.. 
vice  president.  The  next  annual  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  10-15. — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  17-20.— Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  annual  convention, 
Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  C.  II.  Niss- 
ler,  secretary,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

Sept.  20-28. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  fourteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Oct.  5-13. — -National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10-12. — International  Farm  Con¬ 
gress  of  America,  seventeenth  annual  ses¬ 
sion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  20-21. — 'New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  annual  meeting. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  20-24. — Annual  farm  exhibit, 
Monmouth  County  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Beach  'Casino,  Asbury  Park,  N.  .T. 

Nov.  24. — Annual  meeting,  Monmouth 
County  Board  of  Agriculture,  Beach 
Casino,  Asbury  Park.  N.  J. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1. — Poultry  Show.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Dec  4-6. — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting  and  exhibit. 
Haddon  Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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When  W inter  Conies 


Will  your  home  be  thoroughly  heated  ? 
If  you’re  not  sure,  there  is  still  time  to 
have  a  MONCRIEF  PIPELESS  FURNACE 
installed,  and  the  whole  family  will  enjoy  it. 


Moncrief  Pipeless  Furnaces 


are  made  of  the  best  materials* *  are  properly 
designed,  give  positive  circulation  through¬ 
out  the  home  and  deliver  lasting,  heating 
satisfaction.  They  are  neither  expensive 
to  buy  or  to  operate.  Won’t  you  ask  for 
a  catalog? 


No  cold  drafty  floors  in  cold  windy 
weather  with  a  Moncrief  Pipeless  Furnace. 


EASTERN  DISTRIBUTORS: 

E.  L.  GARNER 

177  23rd Street,  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.,  N. Y. 

F.  H.  HANLON 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

THE  HENRY  FURNACE  AND  FOUNDRY  CO. 
825-29  Long  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

MONCRIEF 

PIPELESS 

FURNACE 


Be  Sure  to  See  This 


Wonderful  Washer 
at  the  STATE  FAIR 

INexr  Eastern  Subway  under  race  track) 


30-Day  Free  Trial 

Simple  washing  machine. 
New  Method.  Wash  days 
made  easy  by  this 

SAFER.  CLEANER  and 
QUICKER  METHOD 

Many  users  prefer  it  to  high- 
priced  power  machines. 
Will  wash  anything  from 
laces  to  heavy  clothing.  No 
posts  for  curtains  to  wind 
around.  Leaves  blankets  light 
and  fluffy. 

VAmiP  Semi-Automatic 
TrttLur  WashinK  Machine 

Low  priced  so  every  family 
can  enpoy  it.  Monthly  pay¬ 
ments  if  desired. 

AGENTS  WANTED 
EVERYWHERE 

Be  the  first  to  get  one  in  your 
locality.  Write  today. 

Burlingame  Mfg.  Co.,  10-14  Sunset  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Your  Personal 
Stationery 

Your  name  and  address  printed  A 

on  eacli  sheet  and  envelope  (3 
lines  or  less)  in  rich  dark  blue  t 
ink. 

200  Sheets  and  100 
Envelopes  for 

Beautiful  Windsor  Silver  Bond  paper, 
pure  white.  SOCIALLY  CORRECT, 
left  Double  Sheets  and  J  OO  Envelope*,  91.50. 
Delivered  prepaid  to  your  address.  REMIT  WITH 
ORDER.  West  of  Mississippi  River  and  Foreign 
Countries,  add  15c.  postage. 

WINDSOR  STATIONERY  CO. 
181-14th  St.,  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y. 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Fewr  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy, 
99.60#  pure.  $4.00  per  bushel  of  45  lbs.  Bags  free 
and  freight  paid  on  each  in  5-bu.  lots. 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Inc.,  208-214  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Daffodil  Bulbs  yellow  flower.  ’  Price, 

$S  pel-  thousand.  T.  I.  BENSON,  Ware  Meok  1*.  O.,  Virginia 


College  of  Agriculture  Syracuse.N.Y.  Can  enroll  about 

75  more  students  for  the  coming  year.  Courses  practical. 
Ourgraduates  are  in  demand.  Registration  Sept.  17  to  19. 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  W ater  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  with  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


PLYMOUTH  BINDER  TWINE 

$51?  per  bale  of  10  balls.  F.O.B.  Syracuse. 

&  SON.  Inc. 

-  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


B.  F.  METCALF 

292-206  West  Genesee  Street 
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USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke _ $3.25 


Intensive  Strawb’ry  Culture,  Graton.  1.00 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 
Book  of  Cheesy,  Thom  and  Fisk.  . .  .  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard,  1.75 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

American  Apple  Orchard,  Waugh...  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 

Turkey  Book,  Lamon .  1.75 

Poultry,  Richardson .  1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Notes  From  New  England 


Water  Cart  for  Colony  Houses. — 
On  still  another  poultry  farm,  this  one 
south  of  Boston,  I  found  a  plan  in  use 
which  was  interesting  and  perhaps  sug¬ 
gestive.  The  owner  raises  his  birds  by 


wheels  and  broad  tires.  He  also  had  sev¬ 
eral  galvanized  iron  tanks  built.  Now 
these  tanks  are  filled  with  water  at  the 
house  and  carried  around  the  yards  in 
the  low  wagon.  The  drinking  dishes  are 


Tiie  Corn-borers. — It  would  seem  as 
though  the  European  corn-borers  were  as 
great  a  plague  as  could  well  be  inflicted 
upon  the  farmers  of  New  England.  This 
season,  however,  this  foreign  pest  is  be¬ 
ing  reinforced  by  the  native  American 
borer.  And  what  they  are  doing  to  the 
corn  crop  is,  to  use  the  expressive  phrase 
of  my  small  youngster,  a  plenty.  It  is 
only  now  and  then  that  the  American 
borer  does  serious  damage  in  this  section, 
and  even  at  his  worst  he  would  not  be 
looked  upon  as  a  great  menace.  When 
bis  devastations  are  added  to  those  of  the 
European  borer,  however,  farmers  and 
backyard  garden  makers  alike  are  about 
ready  to  throw  up  their  hands.  As  is  nat¬ 
ural,  most  persons  who  find  a  borer  in 
their  corn  take  it  for  granted  it  is  the 
European  variety,  for  which  reason  re¬ 
ports  keep  coming  in  about  the  spread  of 
the  borer  to  sections  where  it  is  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  penetrated.  One  who  is 
familiar  with  the  two  kinds  can  readily 
tell  them  apart.  The  American  borer 
has  a  stripe  along  its  back  and  rings 
around  its  body.  The  European  borer 
has  no  such  markings,  but  has  a  coal- 
black  head.  These  borers  not  only  ruin 
the  corn,  but  get  into  many  other  vege¬ 
tables,  and  even  invade  the  flower  gar¬ 
den.  They  are  exceedingly  prevalent  in 
Gladiolus  and  Dahlia  fields.  They  have 
done  much  damage  in  greenhouses  devot¬ 
ed  to  Chrysanthemums  and  have  even  de¬ 
stroyed  great  numbers  of  rose  plants. 
One  rose  grower  reports  that  he  will  be 
obliged  next  year  to  cover  his  entire 
greenhouses  with  mosquito  netting  to 
save  his  glassed-in  crops.  It  is  the  Amer¬ 
ican  borer  which  is  causing  innumerable 
complaints  from  backyard  Dahlia  grow¬ 
ers.  The  pest  bores  into  the  stalks  and 
works  upward.  If  not  discovered  in  time 
the  plants  will  be  ruined.  The  best  meth¬ 
od  of  dealing  with  the  borer  in  Dahlias 
is  to  insert  a  small  piece  of  wood  into  the 
hole  through  which  he  entered  and  then 
to  make  a  slit  downward  from  a  point 
one  or  two  joints  higher.  If  there  is  no 
obstruction  the  creature  will  drop  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stalk,  but  when  the  piece 
of  wood  is  used,  as  indicated,  it  will  fol¬ 
low  the  knife  blade  down  to  the  hole, 
where  it  can  be  removed.  It  is  considered 
a  good  plan  to  clean  out  some  of  the 
waste  matter  if  the  borer  has  been  work¬ 
ing  in  the  stalk  for  several  days.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  make  a  somewhat  larger 
opening  for  this  purpose,  but  the  stalk 
can  be  bound  together  again  with  rags  or 
twine,  and  the  plant  will  not  suffer  much 
injury. 

The  Fruit  Situation. — This  has  been 
a  season  where  the  value  of  cultivation  in 
the  fruit  orchard  has  been  manifested  very 
clearly.  Trees  in  sod  have  suffered  badly 
because  of  the  long  dry  period  which  has 
characterized  this  unusual  season.  This 
result  has  been  fully  as  apparent  with 
peaches  as  with  apples.  Peaches  that 
have  been  cultivated  have  done  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  in  sod  land.  On  the  whole, 
fruit  prospects  are  reasonably  good,  al¬ 
though  reports  indicate  a  very  uneven 
crop.  Strangely  enough,  there  may  be  a 
good  crop  of  apples  on  one  farm  and  a* 
very  small  crop  on  farms  adjoining.  The 
explanation  probably  comes  in  different 
exposures  to  frosts,  some  orchards  hav¬ 
ing  been  hit  badly  in  the  Spring.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  apple  crop  in  Massachusetts  will 
be  slightly  larger  than  that  of  last  year. 
The  Federated  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  is  functioning  well,  and  is  add¬ 
ing  a  potato  distribution  sales  office  in 
Boston,  selling  for  the  Maine  Potato  Ex¬ 
change.  It  is  expected  the  first  ship¬ 
ment  by  the  exchange  will  be  made  about 
August  20,  although  the  season  in  Maine, 
as  elsewhere,  is  late,  so  that  general  dig¬ 
ging  will  not  commence  until  several 
weeks  later. 

Poultry  Matters.  —  Coming  down 
from  New  Hampshire  recently  I  was 
much  -interested  in  a  poultry  plant  along¬ 
side  the  road.  The  birds  themselves  were 
arranged  so  that  they  were  certain  to 
catch  the  eyes  of  the  motorists  who  were 
passing,  and  the  large  number  of  chickens 
running  in  the  yards  made  a  pretty  pic¬ 
ture.  The  opportunity  for  catching  tran¬ 
sient  trade  w*as  being  made  the  most  of 
by  the  proprietor,  who  had  devised  one  of 
the  most  unique  signs  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  consisted  of  a  nicely  painted  back¬ 
ground  of  boards  fastened  to  the  side  of 
the  porch  close  to  the  street.  On  the  sign 
the  picture  of  a  huge  egg  had  been  paint¬ 
ed,  the  egg  resting  apparently  in  a  nest  of 
hay.  The  egg  bore  the  words,  nicely  let¬ 
tered  :  “Get  ’em  from  under  the  hen  at 
Brackett’s.”  When  I  stopped  my  ma¬ 
chine  Mr.  Brackett  came  to  the  side  of 


The  Water  Wagon  on  a  Massachusetts  Poultry  Farm 


the  road  and  sold  me  a  dozen  eggs  at  a 
price  somewhat  lower  than  city  stores 
were  charging  at  the  time.  He  told  me 
that  he  was  building  up  a  nice  trade,  and 
could  sell  all  the  eggs  his  hens  produced 
without  leaving  the  premises. 

An  Unusual  Poultry-house. — As  I 
neared  Boston  I  passed  another  poultry 
plant,  and  was  so  interested  in  a  building 
which  I  saw  there  that  I  stopped  again. 
This  building  was  a  two-story  poultry- 
house  about  20  ft.  square.  The  owner 
was  not  at  home,  but  a  relative  told  me 
that  the  house  was  giving  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  The  illustration  of  page  1143 
shows  the  general  construction.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  windows  admits  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air,  while  keeping  out 
the  rain.  With  windows  on  four  sides, 
the  house  can  be  kept  cool,  even  in  the 
hottest  weather.  The  wind  baffles  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  door  allow*  air  to 
enter  freely,  even  when  stormy  weather 
makes  it  desirable  to  close  the  windows. 
There  are  no  divisions  inside  the  house, 
the  fowls  having  full  run  of  both  the  up¬ 
per  and  the  lower  floors.  Two  separate 
flocks  are  confined  in  the  house,  however, 
and  only  one  flock  at  a  time  is  admitted 
to  the  yard.  The  hens  which  occupy  the 
second  floor  go  up  and  down  the  long 
flight  of  steps  readily,  having  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  this  form  of  entrance  and  egress 
since  chiekenbood.  A  house  like  this  may 
have  its  faults,  but  it  makes  possible  the 
keeping  of  a  large  number  of  hens  on  a 
limited  area,  and  is  inexpensive  to  con¬ 
struct,  compared  with  the  type  of  long 
narrow  houses  commonly  seen  on  New 
England  farms. 


the  colony  system,  having  small  houses 
scattered  over  several  acres.  Water  is 
not  piped  to  the  houses,  and  the  problem 
of  watering  the  young  stock  was  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one  for  some  years.  Then  the  owner 
had  a  low  cart  constructed,  with  iron 


filled  by  means  of  pails,  the  water  being 
drawn  from  the  tank  through  a  spigot  at 
the  back.  Mash  for  young  chickens  can 
be  carried  on  the  wagon  and  distributed 
at  the  same  time.  This  plan  has  proved 
a  labor  saver.  e.  I.  Farrington. 


i 
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Let  Livestock  Put  Your  Com 
Crop  in  the  Bank 


The  corn  crop  will  soon  be  ready — 
and  there  is  one  best  way  to  turn  the 
crop  into  money.  Sell  your  corn  on  the 
hoof !  Low-priced  grain  produces  cheap 
pork  and  beef,  yet  the  livestock  market 
promises  fair.  By  harvesting  your  corn 
with  the  least  possible  man  labor,  and 
putting  both  ear  and  stalk  into  shape  for 
feeding,  you  can  fatten  livestock  this 
winter  and  sell  it  at  a  profit. 

Big  factors  in  the  success  of  this  plan 
will  be  McCormick-Deering  corn  ma¬ 
chines.  Corn  binders  and  ensilage  cutters 
are  doing  the  early  work  on  many  farms. 
Later  you  can  pick  the  corn  with  a 
mechanical  picker  that  enables  two  men 
to  do  the  work  of  from  five  to  seven  men. 
Pick  your  own  crop  quickly,  then  pay 
for  your  McCormick-Deering  Com 
Picker  by  helping  some  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors  with  their  crops. 


Many  acres  of  fodder  will  be  fed  in 
the  coming  winter.  As  soon  as  the  com 
has  dried  in  the  shock,  put  it  through  a 
McCormick-Deering  Husker  and 
Shredder.  You  can  gauge  your  feeding 
better  when  you  feed  ear  com  and  rough- 
age  separately.  McCormick-Deering 
Huskers  and  Shredders  are  built  in  sizes 
for  home  or  custom  work. 

This  fall  hundreds  of  enterprising 
farmers  will  feed  the  corn  and  sell  the 
crop  on  the  hoof.  And  they  will  have 
McCormick-Deering  Corn  Ma¬ 
chines  ready  for  many  more  years  of 
good  work — both  at  home  and  in  the 
fields  of  their  neighbors.  Good  machines 
save  man  power,  cutting  your  operating 
costs  and  adding  to  your  profits.  Talk 
it  over  with  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  in  your  town. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

(Incorporated) 


Chicago,  HL 
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The  New  Improved 
YANKEE 

THE  New  Ingersoll  Yankee  is 
now  on  sale  in  stores  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

It  has  the  same  stylish  antique 
bow  and  crown  that  is  used  on  ex¬ 
pensive  watches;  a  handsome  new 
dial  ;  a  beautifully  damaskeened 
back  plate ;  and  other  refinements 
and  improvements  that  make  it  the 
finest  Yankee  ever  produced. 


Models  s20°to‘l000 


S £E= 


SKINNER  HYDRAULIC 
Barrel  Heading  Press 

Your  packing  equipment 
should  include  this  well- 
built,  practical 
barrel  press.  Op¬ 
erated  either  by 
motor  attached 
or  by  pulley 
from  line  shaft.  Entirely 
self-contained  with  pump 
mounted  on  base  casting. 

Pump  consumes  no  power 
except  when  actually  press¬ 
ing  head  into  barrel.  Work 
controlled  by  double  foot 
pedal  action. 

Write  for 

full  particu¬ 
lars  and 
prices. 

Skinner  Machinery  Co. 

Eighth  Street  -  -  Dunedin,  Florida 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  mon6y  hy  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


I  EADCLADf  Galvanized  fToncan 


Metal  Roofing'!  Specialist 

CONSUMERS!  MFG.&' 
SUPPLY.  COl 

fJrom  to  US6t\ 

M0UNDSV1LLE,W.VA.\ 


lEADOAD  , 

Vite  Race  \  P-O.  BOX  342. 


Metal  Roofing.  all  Styles 
Metal  Shingle?  Spoutittfc' 

1  “liS!  * 


'Write 

for  our 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

fig 

im 


There  have  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  is — 234 
pages  of  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Man’s  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  in  clpth 

Price  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

Rural 

New-Yorker 

333 W.  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Training  Purple  Raspberries;  Curing 
Sunflower  Seed 

1.  I  have  pinched  the  tips  off  Colum¬ 
bian  raspberries  at  2  to  3  ft.  high,  which 
has  sent  strong  growth  into  the  laterals. 
Now,  how  shall  these  laterals  be  treated; 
there  are  some  4  ft.  long.  One  man  tells 
me  to  wait  until  Spring  to  train  them 
back,  but  I  am  afraid  that  such  heavy 
growth  will  be  broken  by  snow.  2. 
'Which  would  be  the  most  practical  way 
to  cure  18  or  20  bushels  of  sunflower 
seed  this  Fall  ?  c.  E.  W. 

KirkviUe,  N.  Y. 

1.  You  have  handled  your  canes  just 
about  right.  Now,  if  you  will  follow  the 
advice  of  the  man  who  told  you  to  forego 
cutting  back  the  laterals  until  Spring, 
you  will  be  following  the  orthodox  rules 
in  regard  to  handling  purple  raspberries. 
However,  if  you-  feel  anxious  about  in¬ 
jury  from  snow  this  Winter,  you  might 
Fry  running  a  one-wire  trellis  or  a  hori¬ 
zontal  trellis  with  a  wire  on  either  side  of 
the  row  to  hold  the  canes  erect. 

2.  We  have  never  cured  as  much  sun¬ 

flower  seed  as  you  are  contemplating  han¬ 
dling.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  trays 
with  bottoms  of  wire  screening  would  be 
ideal  for  the  purpose.  h.  b.  t. 


Control  of  Apple  Scab 

'Will  you  please  tell  me  if  there  is  any 
better  spray  mixture  to  use  for  scab  on 
apples  than  the  two  mixtures  I  used. 
Fast  year  I  used  1%  gallons  of  commer¬ 
cial  lime-sulphur  and  1  lb.  powdered  lead 
arsenate  to  50  gallons  of  water.  1 
sprayed  five  time  and  three  parts  of  my 
apples  were  covered  with  scab.  This 
season  I  have  sprayed  five  times  with 
Bordeaux  and  my  apples  arc  just  as  bad. 
My  trees  are  old  but  they  are  very  fine 
and  large  and  the  foliage  looks  healthy. 
Yet  il  looks  like  working  for  nothing. 
Last  year  my  trees  averaged  seven  bar¬ 
rels  to  the  tree  and  not  over  two  barrels 
of  salable  ones.  j.  l. 

The  point  in  control  of  insect  and  di¬ 
sease  troubles  by  spraying  is  not  how 
many  sprays  were  applied,  but  at  what 
time  they  were  applied.  In  the  control 
of  most  of  these  pests  there  is  a  particu¬ 
lar  time  when  each  is  very  susceptible  to 
attack,  or  when  a  “stitch  in  time  will 
save  nine.  ’  The  critical  time  with  apple 
scab  is  early  in  the  season,  before  the 
fruit  has  fully  set. 

It  would  be  a  revelation  to  a  great 
many  growers  if  they  could  take  some 
old  scab-infested  leaves  from  under  the 
trees  very  early  in  the  Spring  and  ex¬ 
amine  them  under  the  microscope.  In 
many  years  they  would  see  the  scab 
spores  shooting  out  of  the  old  scab  les¬ 
ions  even  before  the  apple  trees  showed 
signs  of  growth.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  a  delayed  dormant  spray  has 
been  found  to  help  materially. 

The  first  standard  spray  for  scab, 
however,  is  when  ]thp  blossoms  show 
pink.  The  second  should  be  applied  when 
the  last  of  the  petals  are  falling ;  the 
third,  10  days  or  two  weeks  later  in 
case  the  season  is  wet;  and  the  fourth, 
about  the  first  of  August  as  insurance 
against  late  secondary  infection. 

The  materials  that  you  are  using  are 
the  best  that  are  now  known.  It  is  a 
good  practice  to  use  the  lime-sulphur 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  season  instead  of 
the  Bordeaux,  for  the  latter  is  apt  to 
give  considerable  injury  to  the  fruit : 
while  in  the  Summer,  upon  excessively 
hot  days,  it  is  best  to  use  Bordeaux  be¬ 
cause  lime-sulphur  may  produce  some 
burning.  H.  B.  T. 


Black  Rot  on  Grapes 

hat  kind  of  rot  is  affecting  grape 
vines  of  which  sample  is  sent?  They 
have  been  sprayed  with  4-4-40  Bordeaux 
three  times  and  rot  has  appeared  since 
fhe  last  time.  They  had  a  pretty  heavy 
coating,  and  I  am  suspicious  that  sprav 
has  something  to  do  with  it.  The  sam- 
ple  is  Pocklington.  Another  white  grape. 
(Diamond),  is  affected.  None  of  the 
dark-colored  grapes  show  this  trouble. 

Biltmore,  N.  C.  F.  e.  b. 

The  grape  rot  here  in  question  is  no 
doubt  black  rot.  It  is  very  possible  un¬ 
der  favorable  weather  conditions  to  have 
this  appear  even  after  three  treatments. 
In  some  parts  of  the  States  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  at  least  six  sprayings.  It 
is  very  necessary  to  control  this  disease 
that  the  first  application  be  made  when 
the  second  and  third  leaves  are  showing 
on  the  new  shoot.  The  second  treatment 
should  be  just  before  blooming.  A  third 
just  after  the  berries  are  set  and  the 
others  are  to  follow  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks.  p.  E.  GLADWIN. 


All-Steel  Body  with 
Baked  Enamel  Finish 


Tough  steel  of  ample  thick¬ 
ness  to  withstand  hard  usage 
around  the  farm.  Enamel, 
baked  on — literally  fused  into 
the  steel  body  at  a  temperature 
of  450°  F. — a  process  that  is 
possible  only  with  an  all-steel 
body — guaranteeing  perma¬ 
nence  to  the  lustrous  finish 
of  the  Overland  touring  car. 

Triplex  springs  (Patented) 
which  give  great  riding  ease, 
an  immensely  strong  rear 
axle,  a  powerful,  dependable 
engine  that  returns  20  miles 
and  more  to  the  gallon  of 
gasoline — 

These  are  added  values  which 
combine  to  make  owners  call 
the  Overland  “the  most  auto¬ 
mobile  in  the  world  for  the 
money.” 

WILLYS-OVERLAND,  Inc.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Willys-Overland  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Roadster  $525,  Red  Bird  $750,  Coupe  $795, 

Sedan  $860;  f.  o.  b.  Toledo.  We  reserve  the  right 

to  change  prices  and  specifications  without  notice. 


HAY  CAP  COVERS  s 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Write  for  Prices 

Dept.  R 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  ROBBINS,  Inc. 
26  Front  Street  -  .  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Market  News  and 


Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
there  seems  to  be  an  over-abundance  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  markets,  and 
one  wonders  how  it  is  possible  to  dispose 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  produce 
stacked  on  the  docks,  on  the  sidewalks 
and  in  the  wholesale  houses  in  time  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  like  amount  with  the  coming  of 
another  day.  Apples,  peaches  and  musk- 
melons  seem  to  be  inviting  the  inspection 
of  the  buyers  everywhere,  and  small  and 
large  lots  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  all 
conditions,  from  fancy  stock  put  up  with 
care  to  that  which  has  deteriorated  in 
transit,  or  has  been  held  over  until  al¬ 
most  worthless,  greets  the  eye  at  every 
turn.  Last  week  apples  were  very  plenti¬ 
ful,  mostly  early  varieties,  in  baskets  or 
hampers,  being  offered,  although  a  little 
barreled  stock  was  to  be  seen.  The  de¬ 
mand  has  been  moderately  active  for  fan¬ 
cy  well-colored  fruit,  but  ordinary,  and 
poor  stock  was  draggy.  Such  varieties 
as  Transparent,  l’ippin,  /Maiden  Blush 
and  Greening  sold  chiefly  from  $1  to 
.$1.50  per  bu.,  occasionally  some  extra 
fancy  lots,  or  a  variety  in  particularly 
good  demand,  as  the  Williams  Bed, 
brought  more,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
poor  to  ordinary  stock,  which  sold  under 
.$1  per  bu.  Crabapples  were  not  wanted 
unless  fancy,  and  the  trade  is  not  as  yet 
very  much  interested  in  grapes.  New 
Jersey  growers  have  been  shipping 
peaches  rather  freely,  and  States  a  little 
further  south  have  contributed  moderate¬ 
ly.  The  market  on  fancy  marks  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  fairly  good,  but  there  was  too 
much  green  and  small  stuff  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  which  receivers  had  to  get  rid  of  as 
best  they  could.  Blackberries  have  been 
selling  fairly  well.  Trading  in  potatoes 
has  been  dull  and  receipts  light,  the  mar¬ 
ket  weakening  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 
Early  in  the  week  there  was  a  strong  f.  o. 
b.  market  in  New  Jersey,  and  some  grow¬ 
ers  held  for  higher  prices,  but  a  break 
came  about  the  25th  and  the  market 
slumped  rapidly  from  $4.50  to  $4.75  to 
less  than  $4  per  150-lb.  sack  for  best  Cob¬ 
blers.  The  New  Jersey  crop  is  estimated 
at  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  bumper 
crop  of  last  year,  and  these  estimates 
seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  carlot  move¬ 
ment,  which  to  August  20  were  3,247  car¬ 
loads,  compared  with  9,512  carloads  to 
the  same  date  a  year  ago.  Over  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  New  Jersey  Cobblers  are 
shipped,  according  to  estimates,  the  few 
that  are  left  being  mostly  in  the  southern 
counties.  Long  Island  potatoes  were  in 
light  receipt,  and  these,  as  usual,  topped 
the  market.  There  has  been  a  light  move¬ 
ment  of  carlots  from  nearly  all  potato 
producing  sections  as  far  north  as  New 
Brunswick,  but  they  have  not  really  got 
into  the  main  crop  in  the  northern  sec¬ 
tions  as  yet.  Lettuce  has  not  met  with 
much  favor,  and  celery  has  been  dull,  un¬ 
less  fancy.  Good  tomatoes  seemed  to  be 
moving  a  little  better  than  formerly.  Vir¬ 
ginia  cabbage  was  generally  poor,  and 
eggplant  has  been  slow.  Fancy  sweet 
corn  was  promptly  taken,  but  inferior 
corn  was  little  wanted. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  has  not  been  in  as  sat¬ 
isfactory  a  condition  as  one  might  expect 
who  has  followed  only  the  top  quotations 
for  nearby  and  t\Vestern  eggs  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  market.  While  fancy  near¬ 
by  eggs  have  cleared  well  at  about  steady 
prices,  the  medium  and  lower  qualities  of 
eggs,  especially  Western,  have  met  a 
slow  market.  Storage  eggs,  especially  the 
early  packs,  have  given  good  satisfaction, 
according  to  reports,  even  better  than 
many  lots  of  the  average  run  of  current 
receipts  with  which  they  have  been  com¬ 
peting,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
storage  eggs  have  been  used.  There  has 
also  been  a  weak  market  on  Pacific  Coast 
eggs,  as  dealers  have  evidently  been  un¬ 
loading  to  a  certain  extent  in  anticipation 
of  a  boatload  due  to  arrive  this  week  from 
the  Pacific  Coast.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
rather  dull  and  weak  market  for  any¬ 
thing  but  the  fancy  qualities,  and  even 
these  have  had  to  pass  the  inspection  of 
buyers  who  have  been  unusually  critical 
concerning  their  purchases. 

Two  weeks  ago  there  was  some  advance 
in  the  price  on  live  poultry,  which  causes 
shippers  to  send  more  this  way.  The  in¬ 
creased  offerings,  however,  were  well 
taken  care  of  by  the  trade,  as  the  demand 
has  been  active  for  anything  good,  espe- 
c-iallv  in  the  line  of  fowl.  September  11 
and  12  are  Hebrew  holidays.  New  Year, 
and  heavv  live  fowl,  turkeys  and  ducks 
are  in  good  demand  for  use  during  these 
holidays.  The  best  market  days  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  'September  6,  7  and  S.  In 
the  freight  market  28c  was  about  the  av¬ 
erage  price  for  live  fowl.  Some  express 
fowl  sold  at  30c-.  poor  stock  selling  sev¬ 
eral  cents  a  pound  lower,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  there  were  some  premiums  paid  for 
some  lots  of  especially  fine  stock  hick  is 
not  unusual  on  any  market.  The  live 
broiler  market  was  a  firm  one.  excepting 
for  poor  and  inferior  stock,  which  dragged 
heavily.  The  receipts  of  dressed  poultry 
have  been  light  from  nearby,  but  plentiful 
from  other  sources.  The  demand  for 
choice  stock  has  been  good,  but  inferior 
grades  wcj'S  <fc&ggy» 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Most  of  the  week  there  w-as  a  strong 
piarket  for  hay,  'but  recent  arrivals, 
which  have  been  more  liberal,  caused  the 
situation  to  ease  up  a  little.  Buyers 
have  been  looking  for  good  hay,  and  new 
hay  of  fine  quality  has  been  selling  on 
about  the  same  basis  as  old  stock.  Gov¬ 
ernment  reports  for  New  England  state 
that  the  hay  harvested  this  year  is  about 
up  to  standard  and  that  it  is  of  excellent 
quality,  with  the  possible  expection  of 
Aroostook  Co.,  Maine,  where  the  yield  is 
light.  Conditions  have  also  been  favor¬ 
able  for  the  harvesting  of  meadowlands  in 
New  England  which  will  augument  the 
upland  crop,  consequently  a  shortage  is 
unlikely  this  year  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  B.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c;  round  steak,  lb.,  24c sirloin 
steak,  lb.,  25c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  25c;  por¬ 
terhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c;  veal  cutlets,  lb., 
40c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  woodchuck,  lb., 
30c* ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb..  35c ;  pigs,  six 
weeks  old,  $5  to  $6 ;  milk  goats,  each, 
$25. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
33c ;  fowls,  heavy,  30c ;  geese,  28c ; 
ducks,  30c;  broilers,  light,  36c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  light, (  lb., 
35c ;  fowls,  heavy,  35c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ; 
ducks,  30c ;  broilers,  light.  40c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  41c ;  duck  eggs, 
48c ;  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c ; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  goats’ 
milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  49c ; 
best  dairy,  48c ;  cheese,  cream,  32c ;  cot¬ 
tage  cheese.  5c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.75 ;  beans,  shell,  qt., 
12c ;  beans,  dry,  lb..  10c ;  beets,  bunch, 
5c;  bu.,  $1.25;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  5c; 
carrots,  lb.,  5c;  cauliflower,  lb..  10c;  cel¬ 
ery,  bunch,  10c ;  cucumbers,  per  100.  60 
to  90c ;  green  peas,  qt.,  12c ;  green  pep¬ 
pers,  doz.,  25c;  green  corn,  white,  doz., 
30c ;  Golden  Bantam,  doz.,  35e :  kale, 
peck,  20c;  lettuce,  head,  5c;  bunch.  5c; 
onions,  lb.,  6c ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  pota¬ 
toes,  new.  peck,  50c  ;  radishes,  bunch,  5c ; 
rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  7c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  Swiss  chard,  lb., 
10c;  spinach,  peck  15c;  string  beans,  qt., 
8c  ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  6c  ;  turnips,  bunch,  5c  ; 
bu.,  90c ;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch,  8c ; 
huckleberries,  qt.,  30c ;  blackberries,  qt., 
25c ;  currants,  qt.,  15c ;  gooseberries,  qt., 
12c;  cherries,  sour,  qt.,  15c;  sweet,  qt., 
°2c. 

Bread,  loaf,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c ;  clover  honey,  card.  22c :  strained,  lb., 
18c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  popcorn, 
shelled.  3  lbs.  25c;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50; 
walnuts,  qt.,  15c;  apple  vinegar,  gal.,  35c. 

SYRACUSE  rUBLICS  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  11  to  12c;  heavy,  lb..  9 
to  10c;  veal,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  mutton,  lb., 
20  to  25c ;  lamb,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry — -Ducks,  lb.,  22c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  lb.,  30c;  fowls,  lb.,  24  to  30c;  geese, 
lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  75c  to  $1 ; 
pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  55c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  50c ;  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  geese, 
lb..  40  to  50c. 

Butter,  lb..  50c ;  eggs,  doz.,  40c ;  duck 
eggs,  45  to  50c ;  Italian  cheese.  35  to  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  canta¬ 
loupes,  bu.,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  Columbia  ber¬ 
ries,  crate,  $8;  huckleberries,  qt..  20  to 
25c;  crate,  $7  to  $8;  long  blackberries, 
qt.,  30c ;  pears,  bu.,  $3  ;  plums,  bu.,  $2.50 ; 
peaches,  basket,  $1.75. 

Beans,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $5;  string  beans, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1;  beet  greens,  bu.,  50c; 
beets,  doz.  bunches,  20c;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  75c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  doz^  bunches, 
25  to  30c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  60c ; 
pickles,  per  100,  60c;  cucumbers,  bu..  $2; 
eggplant,  each,  25c;  endive,  doz.  heads, 
50c;  garlic,  lb..  10c;  honey,  qt„  65  to 
75c ;  per  card.  25c ;  Boston  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  25  to  50c ;  leaf  lettuce,  head,  5  to 
6c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $3;  onions,  green, 
doz.  bunches,  25  to  35c ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  50c;  potatoes,  new,  bu..  $1.80; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25c;  squash.  Sum¬ 
mer,  per  doz.,  50  to  75c ;  turnips,  doz. 
bunches,  40c ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  corn, 
per  doz..  20  to  25c;  peppers,  green,  bu., 
$2  ;  cauliflower,  head,  25  to  30c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton.  $18;  No.  2.  $16; 
straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17 ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.35 ; 
oats.  60c;  corn,  95c;  buckwheat,  per  100 
lbs.,  $2. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  19c; 
forequarters,  lb.._10  to  13c;  hindquar¬ 
ters.  lb.,  20  to  25c;  dressed  hogs,  light, 
lb.,  11  to  12c ;  heavy,  9  to  10c* ;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  2S  to  30c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
22  to  24c;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to  14c;  veal, 
lb..  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  22  to  32c  ; 
stags,  lb..  12  to  15c  ;  fowls,  lb„  IS  to  25c; 
old  roosters,  lb.,  12c ;  guinea  fowls,  each. 
30  to  50c;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c; 
ducks,  lb..  20  to  22c;  geese,  lb..  18  to 
22c;  rabbits,  live,  pair.  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
eggs,  32  to  40e. 

Apples,  bu..  75c  to  $1.25;  cantaloupes, 
doz..  $4  to  $5 ;  Lawton  berries,  crate, 
$6.50  to  $6.75;  qt.,  20  to  22c;  peaches, 


Rochester,  basket.  75c  to  $1 ;  watermel¬ 
ons,  each,  25  to  50c ;  beets,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25c;  per  market  basket,  40  to  50c; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  85c  to  $1.25;  car¬ 
rots,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  market  bas¬ 
ket,  50  to  60c;  onions,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75  ; 
small  pickles,  per  100.  40  to  50c;  egg¬ 
plant,  per  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  green  pep¬ 
pers,  peck,  30  to  40c ;  market  basket,  70 
to  75c ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  20  to  35c ; 
Boston,  crate,  75c  to  $1 ;  onions,  green, 
doz.  bunches.  15  to  20c ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c;  potatoes,  new,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $1.80;  romaine,  doz.  heads.  25 
to  30c ;  radishes,  market  basket,  50  to 
65c ;  Summer  squash,  doz.,  40  to  50c ; 
sw-eet  corn,  Evergreen,  doz.  ears,  25  to 
35c ;  Golden  Bantam,  doz..  15  to  20c ; 
tomatoes,  basket.  50  to  60c;  wax  beans, 
14-qt.  basket,  65  to  75c;  green  beans, 
basket,  65  to  75c. 

Hides — Steers,  No.  1.  6c;  No.  2,  5c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1,  6c ;  No.  2,  5c ; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  5c ;  horsehides,  each, 
$2  to  $3;  sheepskins,  each,  75c  to  $2.50; 
calf,  No.  1,  11c;  No.  2,  10c;  wool,  fleece, 
lb.,  40  to  42c ;  unwashed  medium,  40  to 
42c. 

Wheat,  bu..  95c  to  $1 ;  corn,  shelled, 
bu.,  $1.07  to  $1.08 ;  oats,  49  to  50c ;  rye, 
70  to  75c. 

Timothy  hay,  No.  1,  ton.  $18  to  $20; 
clover  and  Alfalfa,  ton,  $17  to  $18 ;  oat 
straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16;  wheat  straw,  ton, 
$14  to  $16 ;  rye  straw,  ton.  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Turning  rainy  and  still  warm.  If  this 
lasts,  all  right ;  otherwise,  no  corn  and 
not  much  Fall  feed.  Produce  market 
rather  strong. 

BUTTER - CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  firm;  creamery,  43  to  49c; 
dairy,  30  to  38c;  crocks,  29  to  34c;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  24c.  Cheese,  strong;  daisies 
and  flats,  25  to  26c ;  longhorns,  25  to 
28c ;  Limburgex-,  31  to  33c ;  Swiss,  30  to 
31c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hennery,  38  to  45c ; 
State  and  Western  candled,  28  to  35c; 
no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  turkey,  34  to 
42c;  fowl.  22  to  32c;  chickens,  15  to  32c; 
broilers,  44  to  48c ;  capons,  36  to  40c ; 
old  roosters,  17  to  18c ;  ducks,  24  to  28c ; 
geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultx-y,  firm ;  tur¬ 
keys,  25  to  30c;  broilers,  29  to  34c;  old 
roosters.  16  to  17c ;  ducks,  22  to  25c ; 
geese,  18  to  20c;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  steady ;  Transparent,  Duchess, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Astrachan.  Graven- 
stein,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  seconds.  25  to  50c. 
Potatoes,  steady ;  Southern,  bbl.,  $5.50  to 
$6.25 ;  homegrown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
.sweets,  bbl.,  $6  to  $6.25. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  firm ;  California,  box,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  Delaware,  bu..  $3  to  $3.25 ;  home¬ 
grown,  6-lb.  basket,  20  to  25c.  Melons 
steady ;  cantaloupes,  homegrown,  bu., 
$2.50  to  $3  ;  Arizona  flats.  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
honeydews.  box,  $2  to  $2.25;  watermel¬ 
ons,  each,  25  to  80c. 

FRUITS'  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  steady ;  California,  box,  $2.75 
to  $3 ;  homegrown,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50. 
Plums,  light  receipts;  Southern,  box.  $2 
to  $2.75;  homegrown,  small  basket,  20  to 
25c.  Currants,  firm  ;  red,  4-qt.  basket,  50 
to  65c ;  black,  32-qt.  crate,  $5  to  $6. 
Grapes,  steady  ;  Malaga,  lug,  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
New  York  Champion,  2-qt.  basket,  25  to 
30c.  Huckleberries,  quiet,  qt.,  20  to  25c. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull ;  white  kidney,  marrow, 
cwt.,  $9  to  $10 ;  red  kidney,  $S.o0  to  $9 ; 
pea,  medium,  $7  to  $7.25.  Onions,  steady  ; 
♦Spanish,  crate.  $1.50  to  v$1.75  •  Egyptian, 
sack.  $4.25  to  $4.75 ;  homegrown,  bu, 
$1.75  to  $2.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady ;  ax-tichokes,  drum, 
$10  to  $12 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2.50;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
doz.  bunches,  -  25  to  35c ;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c ;  cab¬ 
bage.  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  cauliflower,  bu.# 
$1.75  to  $2  :  celery,  doz.  bunches,  35  to 
75c ;  corn,  doz.  ears,  35  to  40c ;  cucum¬ 
bers.  homegrown,  basket,  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
eggplant,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  endive, 
doz..  75c  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  $1  to 
$1.25;  Lima  beans,  qt,  30  to  35c;  pars¬ 
ley.  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c ;  peas,  bag, 
/S2.75  to  $3 ;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2 ; 
radishes,  doz._  bunches.  35  to  40c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Summer  squash, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  tomatoes,  20-lb.  basket, 
60  to  75c;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  yellow,  $1  to  $1.25. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull ;  white  comb,  23  to  25c  ,• 
dark,  18  to  20c.  Maple  products,  inac¬ 
tive  :  sugar,  lb.,  10  to  iSc ;  syrup,  gal.r  $1 
to  $1.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  dull ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton.  $15  to 
$18 ;  clover  mixed,  $14  to  $17 ;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton, 
$31;  middlings,  $32;  red  dog.  $37.50; 
cottonseed  meal,  $43.25;  oilmeal,  $45.50; 
hominy,  $37.50;  gluten.  $46.50;  oat  feed, 
$18 ;  rye  middlings,  $32.4{L  j,  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 


MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  prices  September,  Class  1 
fluid  milk.  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 
zone,  $2.9S  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2  fox- 
cream  and  ice  cream,  $2.05. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.45@$0.46 

Good  to  choice . 40 @  .44 

Lower  grades  . 37  @  .39 

Dairy,  best  . 43@  .44 

Common  to  good . 36@  .42 

Packing  stock . 31  @  .34 

Danish  . 44@  .45 

Argentine  . 38@  .39 

CHEESE 

Fresh  specials  . $0.26^  @$0.27*4 

Average  run . 25  ~  @ 

Skims  . 10  @  .19 

Utica  market .  @  .2414 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy . $0.56@$0.57 

Medium  to  good . 40@  .52 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best..  .52@  .53 

Gathered,  best . 35@  .38 

Common  to  good . 22  @  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . 

Spring  broilers  . 

. $0.25@$0.30 

Roosters  . 

. 14@  .15 

Geese  . 

Ducks,  Spring  . . 

. 25@  .28 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . $0.38@$0 

Common  to  good . 30@ 

Broilers,  best  . . 40@ 

Fair  to  good . 33 @ 

Fowls  . 20@ 

Roosters  . 14  @ 

Ducks  . 20  @ 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  6.50@ 

9  to  10  lbs . 5.50@ 

6  to  8  lbs .  2.75 ® 


39 

35 

.41 

.39 

.30 

.19 

.25 

.50 

.50 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  CALVES 


Choice  . 

Good  to  prime . . 

Grassers  . 

FRUIT 

Apples,  bu . 

Pears,  bbl . 

Bu.  basket  . 

Blackberries,  Qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Peaches,  Geoi-gia,  crate... 

Jersey,  crate  . 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate.... 
Watei-melons,  car  . 

$0.50@  $2.00 
4.00@  8.00 

1.00@  2.75 

.15  @  .20 

.10@  .35 

2.00@  3.00 

1.00@  3.00 

1.00@  2.75 
150.00@650.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu  . 

Cari-ots,  new,  bu . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu.  basket  . . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Lettuce,  bu.  » . . . . 

Onions,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu.  .  . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Sweet  coi-n,  100. . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu.  . 

String  beans,  bu.  . 
Rhubarb,  100  bunche 
Tomatoes,  6-till  crat 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  bu.  .  . 
Watercress,  100  bunches. 


L75@ 
.50  @  1 
2.00@  3 


,75@ 
,60@ 
.25  @ 
,50@ 
,00@ 
.50@ 
.00@ 
,50@ 
50@ 
75  @ 


,50 
25 
,25 
.50 
00 
.00 
75 
.50 
Z.75 
75 
50 


2.00@  3.00 
.50 
.50 
.00 
.50 


.75@ 
.00@  3. 
.00@  2.' 
...@  2„ 


POTATOES 

Jersey.  150-lb.  sack . $3.00@$4.25 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 4.50@  4.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 4.00@  6.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $8.25@$11.00 

Bulls  .  4.00@  4.75 

Cows  .  1.50@  4.25 

Calves,  best  . 14.00@  15.50 

Lower  grades .  5.00@  9.00 

Sheep  .  4.00  @  6.50 

Lambs  .  8.00@  15.50 

Hogs  . .  6.50@  10.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— Timothy,  No.  1 - $29.00@$30.00 

No.  2  .  27.00@  28.00 

No.  3  .  24.00@  25.00 

New  hay  .  22.00@  30.00 

♦Straw — Rye  .  22.00®  23.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Gx-ade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt .  .28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 30 

Buttei*,  best  . $0.55@$0.56 

Cheese . . . 34@  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55  @  .60 

Gathered  . 35@  .45 

Fowls  . 35 @  .45 

Broilers,  lb . 55@  .60 

Turkeys,  lb.  . 48@  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . . . 04  @  .06 

Onions,  lb . 05 @  .10 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@  .20 

Peaches,  4-qt.  basket . 40@  .50 
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THE  BEST  WORK  SHOE  MADE 


$.  D. 

Work 

Shoe 


Made 
In  New 
England  by 
an  old,  reliable 
company. 
Chocolate  brown  upper 
of  heavy  chrome  retanned 
leather;  pliable,  water  resist¬ 
ing,  and  will  not  crack  or  stretch. 
Two  full  insoles  of  oak  tan  sole 
leather  with  outsole  of  toughest  fibre 
Will  outwear  leather  and  is  easily  resoled  Rubber  heel. 
A  worker  In  a  paper  mill  wrote: 

“/  have  worn  a  pair  of  Rubberhide  Shoes  for  one 
year  every  day  I  am  wearing  them  yet.  They  are 
worth  more  than  any  $j.oo  shoe  l  ever  bought." 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


For  medium  width,  order  London  Last.  Order  Mun¬ 
son  Last  for  extra  broad  toes  State  size  and  last,  and 
pay  postman  only  $4  20  plus  postage  for  Style  C.  J-, 
illustrated  If  you  want  to  save  cost  of  postage, _  send 
$4  20  with  your  order  and  shoes  will  be  sent  prepaid  If 
shoes  are  not  satisfactory  in  every  way,  return  shoes 
unworn  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  immediately. 
Guaranteed  by 

RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY 


Dept  19  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

fells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Ulz.d  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1819 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Before  Placing  Your 

Order  for  a  Pipeless 
Furnace 

Get  Our  Proposition. 

It  Beats  Them  All. 
Quality  Guaranteed. 

Prices  Right 

We  save  you  real  money 
and  deliver  freight  pre¬ 
paid  to  your  R.  R.  depot. 

Write  today 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO..  801J  Broad  St..  Utica.  N.  Y. 


Opportunity  Calls 
fromCANADA. 

^  Pay  a  visit  to  Canada  — See 
for  yourself  the  opportunities 
which  Canada  offers  to  both 
labor  and  capital— rich,  fertile, 
virgin  prairie  land,  near  rail¬ 
ways  and  towns,  at  $15  to  $20 
an  acre — long  terms  if  desired. 
Wheat  crops  last  year  the  big¬ 
gest  in  history;  dairying  and 
hogs  pay  well;  mixed  farming 
rapidly  increasing. 

Homeseekers*  Rates  on 
Canadian  Railroads 

If  you  wish  to  look  over  the 
country  with  a  view  to  taking 
up  land  get  an  order  from  the 
nearest  Canadian  Government 
Agent  for  special  rates  on 
Canadian  railroads.  Make  this 
your  summer  outing— Canada 
welcomes  tourists — no  pass¬ 
ports  required— have  a  great 
trip  and  see  with  your  own 
eyes  the  opportunities  that 
await  you. 

For  full  information,  with  free 
booklets  and  maps,  write 

to  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of 
Canadian  Dept,  of  Immigration 

W.  D.  SCOTT 

Room  105,  Norlite  Building 
Ottawa,  Canada 


Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
CO-OPERATION,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOK  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Chemical  Reaction  in  Bordeaux  Mixture 

Will  you  give  the  chemical  reaction 
which  occurs  when  the  ingredients  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  are  brought  together 
in  the  correct  amounts?  At  the  same 
time  state  to  what  the  resulting  mix¬ 
tures  owes  its  fungicide  qualities  in  chem¬ 
ical  terms  for  accuracy’s  sake.  G.  B.  G. 

The  fungicidal  properties  of  this  spray 
are  no  doubt  due  to  the  finely  divided  cop¬ 
per  which  is  present,  probably,  as  a  hy¬ 
drate,  but  no  doubt  very  soon  as  .in 
oxide.  If  is  usually  made  as  wanted, 
but  there  is  a  dry  form,  to  be  added  to 
water  with  good  stirring,  and  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  work  fairly  well.  The  princi¬ 
ples  involved  are  the  hydration,  “slak¬ 
ing"  of  the  quicklime,  calcium  oxide,  by 
which  this  becomes  the  slightly  soluble 
calcium  hydrate,  and  the  interchange, 
with  the  cupric  sulphate  also  dissolved 
in  the  water,  of  the  sulphuric  acid  for 
the  hydroxyls,  resulting  in  two  almost 
insoluble  substances,  copper  hydrate  and 
calcium  sulphate.  Both  of  these  are  very 
finely  divided,  and  the  sulphate  of  lime, 
gypsum,  probably  holds  the  copper  hy¬ 
drate  more  or  less  mechanically  where 
if  is  wanted. 


Mending  Porous  Inner  Tubes 

Is  if  possible  to  so  treat  porous  inner 
tubes  of  tires  so  that  they  will  hold  air? 

Schuylerville,  N.  Y.  j.  c.  s. 

■No,  we  do  not  consider  it  practical, 
though  we  are  far  from  saying  that  any- 
tling  is  impossible.  There  are  various 
dopes  on  the  market ;  we  do  not  consider 
that  any  of  them  offer  sufficient  certainty 
of  success  to  make  it  advisable  to  take 
the  chance  of  the  accident  which  would 
follow  the  bad  blow-out  you  would  have  if 
the  stuff  worked  for  a  time  but  weakened 
the  tube.  Rubber  is  a  curious  body ;  it 
seems  to  be  a  halfway  house.  We  do 
not  know  what  it  is,  but  we  know  a 
rather  simple  body,  called  isoprene, 
which  will  slowly  change  to  rubber,  and 
we  know  that  rubber  slowly  changes  to 
a  resinous  body.  There  seems  to  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  permanent  rubber. 


Knife  in  Vinegar  Barrel 

We  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  silver- 
plated  knife  dropped  into  a  cider  barrel, 
full  of  cider,  made  last  Fall,  which  is 
getting  quite  like  vinegar.  There  is  no 
way  to  get  it  out.  Will  it  hurt  the  vine¬ 
gar  in  any  way?  L.  s. 

We  do  not  know  what  is  the  metal 
which  has  been  used  to  make  the  knife, 
upon  which  the  silver  coat  has  been 
placed,  but  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
he  more  or  less  affected  by  the  vinegar, 
and  the  action  will  be  hastened  by  the 
silver  plating.  The  result  will  be  that 
the  vinegar  is  at  best,  “off  flavor”  and 
at  worst,  quite  spoiled.  But  there  has 
likely  been  little  action  so  far.  You 
may  better  empty  out  the  vinegar  tem¬ 
porarily,  using  any  clean  containers  you 
happen  to  have,  even  milk  cans  could  he 
used  for  a  few  moments,  and  retrieve  the 
knife.  Then  put  the  youthful  vinegar 
back  as  quickly  as  you  can  and  hope 
for  the  best. 


Sawdust  Floor  Covering 

What  is  used  with  sawdust  to  make  a 
floor  covering?  I  have  seen  a  floor 
years  ago  that  I  was  told  was  sawdust. 
Xo  doubt  thousands  of  farmers  have 
these  old  rough  hardwood  floors,  as  I 
have.  w.  i. 

Madison,  Conn. 

Sawdust  has  been  used  as  a  filler  many 
times,  and  all  sorts  of  binders  have  been 
proposed  for  use  with  it.  many  having 
been  patented,  but.  so  far  as  we  know, 
none  of  the  mixtures  which  amount  to 
much  are  within  the  ability  of  the 
ordinary  man  with  home  tools. 

Tf  you  want  to  experiment  along  this 
line,  we  suggest  the  use  of  magnesium 
oxide  well  mixed  with  the  sawdust  and 
the  mixture  wet  with  magnesium  chloride 
in  water.  The  proportions  of  one  such 
mass  are:  100  parts  of  magnesium,  very 
soft,  freshly  heated  to  redness,  300  parts 
or  less  of  sawdust,  mixed  and  made  into 
a  paste  with  713  parts  of  a  32%  water 
solution  of  magnesium  chloride.  The 
paste  must  be  mixed  for  several  hours, 
it  is  then  spread  into  place,  well  packed 
and  allowed  to  harden,  which  takes  sev¬ 
eral  days.  The  difficult  part  is  to  get 
uniform  lots  of  a  satisfactory  magnesia. 
We  cannot  hold  out  much  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess,  but  the  materials  are  cheap,  and 
you  may  enjoy  experimenting. 


BOSTON  &  ALBANY-  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL -BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &  LAKE  EBB 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 

Qeneral  Offices — 466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.,  Farms  dK^orE 

VILLAGE  RESIDENCES  at  half  the  cost  of  building  new. 
Several  in  Essex  Junction.  Vt.,  the  traveling  man's 
home.  Twenty-seven  located  here  now.  Best  mail 
and  train  service  in  Northern  Vermont.  The  BEST 
DAIRY  FARMS  in  the  State  are  located  in  this  County, 
near  the  large  Burlington  market  and  several  Co¬ 
operative  creameries  and  shipping  stations  for  milk 
to  Boston  and  New  York.  Write  for  description  and 
prices.  R.  O.  Mudgett,  Agent,  Esses  Junction.  Vermont 


WE  \  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
$E|j\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

|ENC- 

'N(|  |  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  ANO  STEEL  MARKET 


CORRUGATED  -  PLAIN -V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


For  best  results  use 

NON -METALLIC 
ALL-WOOD 

FRUIT 

PRESSES 

Are  built  in  5  sizes 
of  choice,  water¬ 
proofed  oak,  from 
$8.00  to  $60.00,  by 

Herman  Soellner 

301  East  56th  Street 
New  York  City 

Illustrated  Price  List 


FOR  SALEINTIDEWATER  VIRGINIA 

Fifty-acre  farm  one  mile  from  Claremont;  exceptionally 
good  school;  fourteen  acres  cultivated.  Four-room  cot¬ 
tage  and  barn.  Price,  $3,860.  Easy  terms  ;  as  little  as 
$350  cash  accepted  ;  balance  payable  S100  yearly  with  i>% 
interest.  IV  J>  E  V  E  It  E  L  R,  Claremont,  Virginia 


This  country  has  enjoyed  railroad  transporta¬ 
tion  on  practically  a  cheaper  basis  than  any 
other  civilized  country. — Report  o /’  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Joint  Commission  on  Agriculture. 

Shippers  of  farm  products  on  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
know  from  experience  that  the  quality  of  railroad  service  is 
of  greater  importance  than  the  price. 

Inadequate,  inefficient  freight  service  is  dear  at  any  price. 
Rates  that  leave  no  margin  of  earnings  on  railroad  invest¬ 
ment  dry  up  the  sources  of  new  capital,  without  which  the 
carriers  cannot  provide  the  new  equipment  and  facilities  their 
shippers  must  have. 

This  necessary  margin  of  receipts  above  expenditures,  so 
vital  to  the  life  of  the  railroads,  is  a  small  fraction  of  rail¬ 
road  rates.  In  1922  the  railroads  earned  the  largest  net  in¬ 
come  in  five  years,  a  return  of  4.14%  on  their  property 
investment.  But  a  reduction  of  16%  in  the  rates  charged 
in  1922  would  have  taken  all  this  net. 

The  Congressional  Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry 
estimated  that  the  average  proportion  of  freight  rates  to  the 
value  of  goods  carried  was  6%.  If  this  were  reduced  to  5%, 
a  reduction  so  small  that  the  consuming  public  would  detect 
no  difference  in  living  costs,  most  of  our  railroads  would  starve. 

Living  rates  for  the  railroads  —  insuring  healthy  growth  of 
railroad  facilities — are  vital  to  agricultural  prosperity. 
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rates 
good  service 


Highest  Quality — 
Galvanized 


Roofing  Products 

Afford  best  protection  obtainable  from  fire, 
lightning  and  storms.  Durable-rust-resistant. 

Made  from  Apojllo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets— the 

,  T> _ a  a  _  j  ii  highest  quality  Galvanized  Sheets  manufactured  for  Culverts,  Silos, 

Tanks,  Roofing,  Spouting,  and  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  below  regular  trade 
marks-it  indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used.  Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  Rooting  Tin 
Plates  are  specially  adapted  for  residences  and  public  buildings.  Send  for  free  “Better  Buildings”  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Prick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 
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move  power 

with  less  wear 


THE  extreme  durability  and  economy  of  Case  trac¬ 
tors  is  due  to  simplicity  of  design,  and  care  taken 
to  reduce  friction.  On  all  sizes,  the  drive  is  direct  to 
both  rear  wheels.  Simple  spur  gears  throughout  avoid 
friction  and  thrust.  The  heat  treated  steel  gears  resist 
wear.  All  shafts  are  unusually  rigid  to  resist  all  strain. 
Teeth  are  cut  to  roll  instead  of  rub  on  one  another, 
and  their  surfaces  are  smooth  and  hard. 

Gear  shafts  are  made  of  unusually  rigid  material,  to  avoid 
springing.  High  grade  roller  bearings  are  used,  firmly  held  in 
accurate  alignment  to  prevent  binding  strains.  Every  gear  and 
bearing  is  unfailingly  lubricated. 

The  whole  train  of  gears,  from  the  crank  shaft  pinion  to  the 
master  gears,  is  tightly  enclosed  to  exclude  dust  and  dirt.  No 
detail  that  can  possibly  reduce  friction  is  overlooked  or  neglected. 

The  result  is  a  tractor  that  outworks  and  outlasts  other  ma¬ 
chines,  making  a  good  investment  for  its  owner.  Write  for  an 
interesting  booklet,  “Better  Farming  with  Better  Tractors.’* 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

(.Established  1842) 

Dept.  J22  Racine  Wisconsin 


Up  among  the  Connecticut  hills  I  read 
David  Grayson’s  “Great  Possessions”  for 
perhaps  the  fifth  time.  His  sketch  of 
“The  Old  Stone  Mason”  fits  in  well 
with  the  .spirit  of  this  place.  For  all 
about  us,  along  the  roads,  dividing  the 
farms,  are  stone  walls — some  of  them,  I 
should  judge,  at  least  200  years  old.  They 
are  “dry”  walls;  that  is,  built  without 
lime  or  cement;  just  plain  stones  fitted 
together  by  skillful  hands.  Some  of  these 
walls  are  remarkable,  not  only  for  their 
solid  character,  but  for  their  beauty. 
Stones  of  various  colors  and  grains  are 
grouped  exactly  as  a  trained  artist  would 
put  them  together  if  he  were  striving  to 
leave  behind  him  a  monument  to  beauty. 
The  white,  glittering  "silex”  from  Lan¬ 
tern  Hill  has  been  used  with  striking  ef¬ 
fect  in  building  some  of  these  dry  walls. 
They  have  been  held  together  all  these 
years  just  by  the  skill  and  mechanical  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  old  builders.  This  wall¬ 
building  has  now  become  practically  a 
lost  art.  I  suppose  some  stone  walls  are 
now  built,  but  it  will  be  no  disparage¬ 
ment  of  our  modern  stone  masons  to  say 
that  they  would  have  the  job  of  their  life¬ 
time  trying  to  equal  this  enduring  work. 
There  is  one  strong,  beautiful  wall  in  the 
woods  above  us  which  must  be  at  least 
150  years  old.  All  about  it  are  the  ruins 
of  modern  fences.  Kails  have  decayed, 
wire  has  long  since  rusted,  but  the  old 
stone  wall  is  as  solid  and  strong  as  the 
day  it  was  put  up.  It  stands  there  like 
the  solid,  eternal  truth,  unchangeable, 
unbreakable,  ever  on  guard,  silent — repre¬ 
senting  the  great,  enduring  labor  of  hu¬ 
man  hands,  now  dead. 

*  *  *  *  * 

1  remember  how  some  years  ago  1  visit¬ 
ed  the  battlefield  of  Antietam  in  Mary¬ 
land.  In  the  center  of  that  battlefield 
stands  the  most  imposing  monument  1 
have  ever  seen  anywhere.  It  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  noble  figure,  and  on  the 
side  we  read  these  words : 

“Not  for  themselves,  hut  for  their 
con  n  try.” 

There  was  a  good-sized  group  of  us, 
and  I  remember  that  J.  H.  Hale  and  1. 
without  knowing  just  why  Ave  did  it,  took 
off  our  hats  before  that  beautiful  pile  of 
gray  stones.  The  rest  of  the  company 
followed  us.  I  imagine  that  Hale  and  1, 
brought  up  as  we  were,  amid  the  evidence 
of  this  enduring  labor,  came  to  feel  some¬ 
thing  of  what  these  old  wall-builders  did 
"for  their  country.”  For  these  men  put 
the  best  that  was  in  them  into  these 
walls.  They  dug  the  stones  out  of  the 
ground  in  order  that  the  land  could  be 
cleared  so  that  the  race  might  be  fed  and 
clothed.  After  conquering  the  stones 
they  mustered  them  like  an  orderly  army 
into  enduring  walls  to  protect  the  fields 
they  had  once  encumbered,  and  mark  the 
legal,  orderly  rights  of  property.  I  once 
had  a  neighbor  in  New  Jersey  who  had 
lived  on  his  farm  for  nearly  60  years. 
When  I  asked  him  what  he  had  left  to 
show  for  his  labor  he  could  only  point  to 
an  old  stone  wall.  That  amused  our  young¬ 
er  people,  but  I  understood  that  the  wall 
represented  victory — perhaps  the  most 
glorious  thing  in  that  man’s  life.  The 
big  stones  were  originally  tyrants,  fight¬ 
ing  with  him  for  the  right  to  cultivate 
his  fields.  He  conquered  them  and  made 
them  slaves,  drilling  them  like  an  army 
to  stand  guard  on  the  line  of  his  property. 
The  old  man  had  seemed  to  my  children 
like  a  very  common,  grizzled  old  veteran, 
not  very  clean,  with  bleared  eyes  and  to¬ 
bacco-stained  mouth.  He  could  not  be 
any  heroic  figure  to  youth.  Yet  as  he 
stood  by  his  old  wall,  and  I  remem¬ 
bered  how  his  back  and  fingers  had  been 
bent  in  the  struggle  with  stones,  he 
seemed  to  me  like 

“'Some  village  Hampden  who  with  daunt¬ 
less  breast, 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood.” 

I  can  understand  all  that  this  means, 
and  the  feeling  of  it  makes  me  take  off  my 
hat  when  I  pass  that  solid,  beautiful  wall 
in  the  woods  above  our  camp.  My  chil¬ 
dren  wonder  at  it,  shrugging  their  shoul¬ 
ders  a  little.  What  can  there  be  about  a 
pile  of  gray  stones  that  can  provoke  such 
sentiment?  It  was  rheir  unfortunate 
privilege  to  be  born  and  “raised”  in  what 
I  may  call  a  “jazz”  age.  The  hum  of 
machinery  has  been  substituted  for  the 
hymn  of  labor  which  filled  the  air  when 
men  and  women  fought  bare-lianded 
aeainst  the  forces  of  labor  and  overcame 
them. 

*  *  *  *  * 

My  children  are  interested  in  the 
Egyptian  pyramids  and  what  they  stand 
for.  but  as  David  Grayson  says: 

“More  toil  has  gone  into  the  stone 
fences  of  New  England,  free  labor  of  a 
free  people,  than  ever  went  into  the  slave- 
driven  building  of  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt.”  That  is  it  exactly — free  labor  of 
a  free  people.  You  may  smile  at  their 
labor  now  and  say  that  a  few  strands  of 
barbed  wire  will  beat  these  stone  walls, 
but  you  talk  that  way  because  you  do 
not  get  the  sentiment  and  the  memory 
that  is  built  into  these  old  walls.  Out  in 
the  Western  prairies  men  are  born  and 
grow  up  to  manhood  without  ever  seeing 
a  stone  wall  or  even  a  stone  as  large  as 
your  fist.  They  go  through  life  never 
knowing  what  they  have  missed.  People 


say  the  Yankee  was  cold-blooded  and 
without  sentiment,  but  there  is  more  hon¬ 
est  sentiment  and  patriotic  expression 
packed  away  into  these  old  walls  than  in 
any  other  enduring  farm  work  that  I 
know  of.  They  will  last  longer  than  any 
other  monument  erected  by  farmers. 

Yes,  and  in  every  farm  yard  I  notice 
a  bright  flash  of  color  in  the  little  flower 
garden  where  the  tired  farmer’s  wife,  no 
matter  how  much  she  has  to  do,  expressed 
her  sentiment  and  love  of  beauty  in 
flowers. 

***** 

One  thing  is  sure,  these  old  walls  have 
outlived  many  gates.  The  old  builders 
left  gaps  here  and  there  for  men  and 
teams  to  pass  through.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  “pair  of  bars”  and  sometimes  a 
swinging  gate.  The  ends  of  the  walls 
where  the  road  runs  are  firm  and  solid — 
built  of  square,  well-fitted  stones,  built 
so  compactly  that  it  would  require  a 
battering-ram  to  break  them  down.  And 
these  big  stones  seem  to  apologize  for  the 
gate : 

“We  have  stood  here  and  watched  half 
a  dozen  of  these  man-made  contrivances 
fall  down  and  decay.  Even  the  iron 
rusts  away  before  our  eyes  while  we 
stand  fixed  and  immovable — just  where 
great-grandfather  put  us  and  told  us  to 
stay.  These  modern  contrivances  are 
mere  playthings  —  old  things  are  the 
best !”  Hanging  over  the  gate  which  ad¬ 
mits  us  on  our  road  to  camp  is  a  modern 
sign : 

“If  you  open  this  gate  for  heaven’s  sake 
shut  it.  If  not  for  heaven’s  sake  do  it 
for  my  sake !” 

This  appeal  seems  to  be  very  effective 
for  people  seem  to  take  extra  care  to  shut 
the  gate  after  them.  The  sheep  in  the 
pasture  seem  to  feel  that  there  will  be  no 
chance  for  them  to  break  out.  I  have 
known  sheep  to  hang  around  the  gate  or 
nearby  watching  for  some  careless  hand 
to  leave  the  gate  open,  although  they  are 
just  as  well  off  in  the  pasture  as  they 
ever  would  be  outside,  but  the  sheep  in 
this  pasture  seem  to  feel  that  this  appeal 
is  too  high  for  common  folks,  and  who 
else  will  be  likely  to  seek  these  solitudes? 

*  *  *  *  * 

And  we  have  good  neighbors  among 
these  stone  walls.  The  other  morning  I 
■saw  three  of  them  coming  up  the  road  to 
our  camp.  So  I  went  in  to  tell  our  folks 
that  Mrs.  Caprahircus  and  her  two  chil¬ 
dren  were  coming.  Years  ago  such  a  name 
would  no  doubt  have  made  the  man  of 
the  house  take  down  the  musket  from 
its  place  over  the  door,  but  Connecticut 
has  entertained  people  with  strange 
names  in  recent  years,  and  some  of  these 
names  are  even  on  record  at  the  capitol 
at  Hartford  or  the  great  college  at  New 
Haven.  So  Mrs.  Caprahircus  might  well 
be  some  brunette  from  Italy  or  some 
blonde  from  Hungary  and  one  may  well 
take  off  the  kitchen  apron,  glance  in  the 
mirror  or  even  powder  a  sun-burned  nose 
before  going  to  meet  her.  And  Mrs. 
Caprahircus  with  her  children  came 
slowly  up  to  our  door.  There  she  came — 
a  milk  goat  and  her  two  kids!  They 
came  on  fearlessly,  and  the  children  en¬ 
tertained  them  with  corn  husks,  apple 
parings  and  a  little  sugar.  A  black  cow 
down  by  the  fence  looked  at  Mrs.  Capra- 
hircus  with  no  benevolent  glances.  For 
many  years  the  ancestors  of  this  cow  had 
roamed  these  woods  and  dry  pastures 
providing  milk  and  butter  for ‘the  people. 
Now  comes  this  little  upstart  making 
herself  at.  home  as  if  she  owned  the  place. 
Is  not  this  Yankeeland?  What  right  have 
these  foreigners  with  their  jawbreaking 
names  to  take  jobs  away  from  plain 
Brown  and  Smith  and  .Tones?  But  Mrs. 
Caprahircus  seemed  to  run  true  to  out¬ 
standing  form.  She  took  a  large  bite 
from  a  huckleberry  bush,  and  as  her 
beard  wagged  in  the  chewing  she  seemed 
to  say : 

“See  here  my  black  friend,  you  stand 
there  growling  and  fault-finding.  The 
grass  has  dried  up  and  so  has  your  milk. 
Instead  of  getting  out  and  finding  new 
kinds  of  food,  you  stand  there  and  com¬ 
plain  because  I  get  around  and  make  the 
most  of  my  opportunity.  That  farmer 
has  to  baby  you  along  with  grain  and 
hay  or  you’d  starve  to  death.  Not  me! 
I  get  out  and  eat  brush  and  leaves  and 
twigs  and  manufacture  good  sweet  milk 
out  of  them.  W  hat  are  you  growling 
about?  Your  ancestors  could  make  milk 
out  of  huckleberry  bushes  like  I  can. 
You  are  a  degenerate!  You  stand  by  the 
bars  and  wait  for  somebody  to  come  and 
feed  you.  I  get  out  and  live  on  the  brush. 
You  wait  for  opportunity.  I  go  out  and 
chew  it  up.  You  make  me  very  tired.” 

The  milk  goat  is  coming.  People  are 
taking  her  along  on  excursions  or  vaca¬ 
tions.  She  manufactures  milk  for  them 
while  they  wait  and  the  remarks  of  Mrs. 
Caprahircus  to  the  black  cow  will  apply 
to  many  cases  where  the  foreigner  has 
come  in  and  gone  out  for  opportunity 
while  the  native  sits  down  and  waits  for 
it.  You  see  there  are  many  people  who 
do  not  get  just  the  message  of  these  old 
stone  walls.  They  preach  a  great  ser¬ 
mon  and  give  a  fine  object  lesson,  but  of 
themselves  they  will  not  support  us — it’s 
the  hard,  skillful  labor  that  went  into 
them  that  counts. 

***** 

And  I  find  other  enduring  things  be- 
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Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 


PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  ntw  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  pr,  ved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 
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continuous 

service 

since 


not  one  cent 

/"•repairs 

engine 

Says  R.  Stanley  Du  trow.  Walnut 
Grove  Stock  Farm,  Charlestown,  W, 
Va.  “That  lV^horseFairbanks-Morse 
Engine  that  I  got  of  you  is  certainly 
some  horse  for  work.  The  only  REAL 
engine  I  ever  owned.”  Says  Silas  A. 
Smith,  Oakboro,  N.  C. ,  *  “The  en* 
gine  I  purchased  from  you  in  1917 
has  been  in  continuous  service  ever 
since  and  has  not  cost  one  cent  for 
repairs.” 

Over  350,000  users  have  approved 
the  “Z”  Engine.  No  matter  what  your 
power  requirements,  there  is  a  “Z” 
Engine  to  exactly  suit  your  needs. 
Over  5,000  dealers  carry  these  en¬ 
gines  in  stock  and  will  save  you 
money  on  freight. 

IV2  H.P.  “Z”  (Battery  Equipt)  $  54 
IV2  H.P.  “Z”  (Magneto  Equipt)  74 
3  H.P.  “Z”  (Battery  Equipt)  90 
3  H.P.  “Z”  (Magneto  Equipt)  1 10 
6  H.P.  “Z’’ (Magneto  Equipt)  170 
f.  o.  b.  factory 
Add  freight  to  your  town 


Castern  Branches:  New  York;  Baltimore;  Boston 


Before  it  is  too  late  find  out  if  you 
have  sour  soil.  We  show  you  how. 
We  send  all  necessary  materials.  Same 
test  used  by  soil  experts.  FREE — No 
obligation.  Write  today  for  catalog-price. 
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lime  and  phosphate  distributor 


cures  sour  soil  at  low  cost.  In¬ 
sures  bumper  crops.  Spreads  lime,  phos¬ 
phates,  all  fertilizers  \6'A  ft.  wide— twice 
width  of  others.  Cuts  work 
and  time  in  half.  Fits  any  end 
gate  wagon.  Handle  material  SPREA 

once,  Freight  car  to  field.  fifjCy  lei/ 

Write  for  latest  price.  ID  2 

THE  HOLDEN  CO. 


side  stone  walls  in  this  country.  Up  at 
the  head  of  the  lake  is  an  old  house  now 
ruined  and  abandoned.  A  large  modern 
house  stands  beside  it,  but  the  old  place 
has  a  fascination  for  me.  It  is  250  years 
old  and  in  it,  generation  after  generation 
of  sturdy  people  grew  up  and  then  went 
out  into  the  battle  of  life.  They  must 
have  been  plain  folks,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
but  they  had  their  dreams  and  ambitions 
as  children  have  ever  had.  The  boys  and 
I  went  rummaging  through  the  house  and 
found  old  books  and  papers.  These  peo¬ 
ple  were  readers  and  thinkers.  There 
was  a  copy  of  Eaton’s  “Mental  Arith¬ 
metic" — the  very  book  I  studied  in  the 
old  schoolhouse,  and  on  the  fly  leaf  I  find 
written  in  a  boyish  hand : 

Mary  Alice  Revnolcb 
1871 

“The  rose  is  red 
The  violet  is  blue 
The  pink  is  pretty 
And  so  are  you !” 

There  you  have  it.  That  was  the  com¬ 
bination  of  figures  and  sentiment  we  all 
studied  in  those  old  years.  These  lines 
were  written  52  years  ago!  Well!  Well! 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Mary  Alice  is 
living  today  she  is  worn  and  bent  and 
gray  or  slow'  and  portly.  I  do  not  im¬ 
agine  there  is  much  pink  on  her  cheek 
now.  I  wonder  if  the  boy  who  wrote 
these  lines — now  no  doubt  gray  and 
wrinkled — can  look  at  the  Mary  Alice  of 
today  and  repeat  his  thought  in  spite  of 
all  the  havoc -the  years  have  wrought: 

“The  pink  is  pretty 
And  so  are  you  I” 

That  is  the  great  enduring  test  of  time 
— as  strong  in  its  way  as  the  thought  of 
these  old  stone  walls.  ii.  w.  c. 


Canning  Lima  Beans,  Tomatoes  and  Corn 

Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  canning 
Lima  beans,  also  tomatoes,  and  corn? 

MRS.  c.  E.  E. 

Jars  must  he  clean  and  well  scalded, 
and  processing  counted  from  the  time  the 
water  in  the  boiler  begins  to  boil  hard. 

Lima  Beans. — Pick  when  in  good  ta¬ 
ble  condition,  and  can  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Shell,  and  pack  lightly  in  jars  to 
within  one  inch  of  top.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  blanch  and  plunge.  Add  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  to  a  quart  jar,  and  fill  up 
crevices  with  boiling  water.  Adjust  rub¬ 
ber  and  cover,  seal  tightly,  and  process 
three  hours.  Then  tighten  lid  and  set 
away. 

Corn. — This  must  be  done  very  care¬ 
fully,  and  the  corn  should  be  freshly 
gathered.  Remove  husks  and  silk.  Blanch 
on  the  cob  for  five  minutes,  plunge  into 
cold  water,  then  cut  from  cob.  Pack  di¬ 
rectly  into  jars  to  within  one  inch  of  top. 
Add  one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one  of 
sugar  for  each  quart.  Adjust  rubber  and 
cover,  clamp  lightly,  and  set  in  the  boiler 
to  process.  It  should  never  be  allowed 
to  stand  around  while  other  jars  are  be¬ 
ing  filled,  and  it  is  much  better  if  two 
persons  can  work  together  one  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  corn,  and  the  other  to  fill  the 
jars.  Seal  lightly,  and  process  for  four 
hours,  then  seal  tight. 

Tomatoes. — Select  ripe  tomatoes,  grad¬ 
ing  for  size ;  do  not  use  those  that  are 
decayed  or  over-ripe,  or  with  hard  green 
spots.  Wash,  put  in  a  wire  strainer,  and 
plunge  in  boiling  water  l1/!*  minutes  to 
loosen  the  skins.  Plunge  in  cold  water, 
remove  skins  and  core.  Pack  at  once  in 
hot  jars,  press  down  with  a  wooden  spoon, 
and  add  one  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each 
quart.  IWash  small  or  bruised  tomatoes, 
put  in  a  preserving  kettle,  skins  and  all, 
and  cook  till  soft.  Strain  through  a 
fine  sieve,  return  strained  liquid  to  stove, 
and  heat  till  boiling.  When  hot  pour 
over  tomatoes  in  jar,  filling  to  within  one 
inch  of  top.  Adjust  rubber  and  cover, 
and  clamp  lightly.  Place  in  boiler  of 
hot  water,  and  process  25  minutes.  If 
poorly  packed,  or  if  the  hot  juice  is  not 
added  the  jars  will  show  shrinkage. 
Water  should  not  he  added. 


Eradicating  Cherry  Sprouts 

We  have  a  lot  of  trouble  with  cherry 
sprouts  in  our  garden  from  a  neighbor’s 
cherry  tree.  Two  or  three  times  a  sea¬ 
son  we  dig  as  deep  as  we  can  and  pull 
and  root  them  out ;  still  they  come  up. 
Is  there  a  certain  time  to  cut  them  off, 
that  they  will  not  shoot  up  again?  It  is 
pretty  hard  to  keep  digging  them  up ; 
they  spoil  our  garden  crops  and  take  the 
good  out  of  the  ground.  j.  D, 

Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

The  only  way  to  eradicate  the  sprouts 
permanently  is  to  dig  a  trench  as  near 
your  neighbor’s  tree  as  possible  and  cut 
off  the  roots  that  run  under  your  garden. 
Then  dig  out  the  roots  this  Fall  that  are 
under  your  garden,  fill  the  trench  with 
stone  and  cover  with  dirt,  and  you  will 
have  no  more  trouble  with  them.  w.  p. 
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Barbed  Wire  Snap!! 

Bought  by  us  at  less  than  cost  <t  ^  /j  Q 
of  manufacturing.  Made  under  •p  ^  ^  w 
rigid  inspection.  12  gauge  REEL 

open  hearth  steel  wire  with 
4  point  barbs,  5/a  in.  long 
spaced  3  in.  apart.  58  pound 
reels  contain  700  feet:  112 
lb.  reels,  1,400  ft.  Coated 
with  special  formula  weath¬ 
er  resisting  paint. 

No.  S  A-200,  Price,  $140 

per  reel .  * 

1121b.  reels . $2.75 


No.  SA-300  _ _ 

-  vanized:  2  inch  hexagon  mesh  in  two  heights. 

.  ,  lineal  feet.  36  inches  high,  per  bale . 

72  inches  high,  per  bale . 


Poultry  Netting 


Made  of  19  gauge  Bessemer  steel  wire  heavily  gal- 
Bales  contain  160  $<^40 


.$4.75 


HogFence 


No.  SA-6,  Made  of 

No.  11  top  wire  and  No. 
14intermediatewireand 
stay  wires.  Spaced  6  in. 
apart,  3,  SX,  4,  4K,  6>i  and 
6  ins.,  spaced  from  bottom 
upwards.  Barbed  bottom. 

S°- hl8h' ”  24c 

32jn.  high,  re  3QC 

Mixed  Nails 


One-Piece  Sink 


— 

& 

<€ 

L 

Bathroom  Outfit 

Consists  of  white  porcelain  enameled  bathtub,  6  ft, 
long,  deep  apron  lavatory  and  closet  outfit  with 
white  earthenware  bowl  and  highly  finished  golden 
oak,  copper  lined  tank  with  seat  and  cover  to 
’  .  Ni . . 


match.  Nickel  plated  faucets,  bath 
cock  and  supply  pipes. 

No.  SA-166,  complete. 


$68 


00 


No.  SA-IO,  White  porcelain 

enameled  roll  rim  kitchen  sinks, 
furnished  complete  with  two 
faucets  and  trap. 

Size  18  in.  x  24  in.  $12.00 
Size  18  in.  x  30  in.  $13.00 
Size  20  in.  x  30  in.  $14.00 

Whito  porcelain  enameled  drain 
board,  24  in.Jonff,  each  .  •  .  $5.50 


*2— 

100  lbs. 


No.  SA-30.  New  wire 

nails.  All  sizes  from  3 
to  40d.  Handy  100  !b. 

keg . $2.25 


Hog  Troughs 

No.  SA-7.  Strong  non¬ 
tip  feed  troughs  for  hogs, 
sheep  and  cattle.  Heavy 
steel,  12  in. 
wide,  5  feet 
long,  each... 

8  feet  long . $2.95 

10  feet  long . $3.95 


Pipe  -  Fittings 

No.  SA-20.  Random 
lengths  with  couplings, 
all  sizes.  1  inch  Ca 
pipe,  per  foot Ov 

Big  stock  of  pipe, 
fittings,  and  valves 


Mixed  Bolts 


No.SA-184.Mixed  bolts. 

Sizes  up  to  %  in.  diameter; 
8  in.  long.  60  lb.  keg,  $2.75. 


House  Paint  /^Heating  Plants^  Gas  Engine 


per  Gallon 
[No.  sa  - 12. 

[  Best  formula 
Won’t  peel, 
blister,  fade  or 
rub  off.  White, 
black  and  26  non-fadingcol- 
ors.  Put  up  in  containers  of 
1  to  60  gals.  Per  gal.$1.85. 

Barn  Paint 

No.  SA-13.  Guaranteed  barn 
or  garage  paint.  Red, 
yellow  or  mi 

Per  gallon . 

Green,  slate  or  red,Gal.$1.60 


$135 


Hot  Water,  Steam  and 
Warm  Air! 

Don’t  make  a  decision  until  you  get 
our  complete  proposition.  Finest 
heating  supplies includ-  ..  ■ 
ing  round  and  square  TE  t 

boilers,  radiators,  pipe,  //}.  \ 

valves,  fittings,  warm  air 


furnaces  and  pipeless  furnaces. 

Experts  to  Help  You 

Send  a  rough  sketch  of  your  building 
showing  size  of  rooms,  size  and  location 
of  doors  and  windows  for  low  estimate. 


$45 


No. 

SA  -  9. 

M  o  n- 
archen- 
g  i  n  e 
with  Webster  oscillating 
magneto.  Develops  full 
rated  horse  power.  Sure 
starter  and  steady  worker 
under  all  conditions.  134 

H.  P . $45.00 

Other  sizes,  gasoline  and 
kerosene,  priced  low. 


Corn  Shelters 
$49 


Watts  Genuine 

Buy  a  genuine  Watts 
corn  sheller,  the 
world's  best,  at  big  re¬ 
duced  prices  now.  Most 
popular  sizes. 

No.  SA-l.  Capacity  60-76  bushels 
per  hour  with  3  H.  P.  t'toSO 

Engine . *  m 

No.  SA-4.  Watts  corn  sheller  with  cleaning  system, 
cob  stacker,  and  grain  elevator.  76-125  bush-  c.  qqo 

els  per  hour  with  4-6  H.  P,  engine . ''■HI  — 

No.  SA-4X.  Watts  corn  sheller  with  cleaning  system, 
cob  stacker,  grain  elevator  and  automatic  SCCOO 
feeder.  76-125  bu.  per  hr.  4-6 H.  P,  engine.  .03— 

Galvanized  Wire 

Smooth  galvanized  9 -gauge  wire  suitable  for 
fences,  stay  wires,  grape  vines  and  all  general 
purposes  about  the  home  and  farm, 

Rolls  weigh  about  100  pounds.  ^  ^ _ _ 

No.  SA-IOO.  Price  per  100  lbs .  W 


Roofing  Snaps 


Galvanized  Sheets  $^00 
Per  100  Square  Feet  .  *3 

No.  SA-21.  Heavy  weight  over¬ 
hauled  galvanized  roofing  or  siding 
sheets,  2l/z  inch  corrugated.  Good 
condition.  Painted  red.  Per  «ooo 
square  of  100  square  feet O — 

No.  SA22.  Medium  weight  overhauled,  painted,  2H  in. 
corrugated  roofing  and  siding  sheets,  per 

square  of  100  square  feet . *4  — 

No.  SA-23.  New  painted  2%  in.  corrugated  sheets, 
heavy  weight,  22  gauge,  wonderful  value,  per  $050 
square  of  100  square  feet .  w— 

Roll  Roofing 

No.  SA-24.  New  red  or  grey-green  crushed  slate 
coated  roofing,  85  to  95  lbs.stock  on  heavy  felt.  «*§  60 
Per  roll  of  108  square  feet  with  trimmings  .  . . .  X  — 
No.  SA-2S.  Smooth  surfaced  roofing,  well  saturated 
heavy  weight,  per  roll  of  108  square  feet.  $  -fl  5(j 
with  trimmings .  X  — 

Millwork  from  America’s  Greatest  Stocks! 

Check 
Rain 
Window 
4J.65 

7/No.  SA-1751, 


Storm 

Sash 

$2ZZ 


No.  SA- 

89.  Two- 
lisht.l  1-8 
n.  thick, 
glazed,  26 
x  28  Inch 
fflaaa.  O  u  t  a  i  d  e 
moaa.  2  ft.  6  In.  x  5 
ft.  3 1-2  In.  clear 
white  pine. 


C 

HI 

t 

=J 

1!  ” 

II 

II  ‘ 

Til 

in.  thick. 
Each  •  .  • 


Fine 

Door 

$4Z6 
No  SA- 
325. 

Panelled 
d<K*r,  size 
2  it.  6  in. 
x  6  ft.  6 
In.,  1,3-8 
Clear  fir. 
.  .  $4.75 


Combination 
Door 

$71® 


“it  Combination  screen 
=*  and  storm  door;  size 


-fl  3x7  ft-,  1  1-8  In.  thick. 
J  Ii  Storm  section  glazed.  Gal. 
1  wire  screen  section.  Clear 
!  white  pine.  Each  .  .  $7.70 


No.  SA-71. 

Size  26  x  28 
in.,  2  lignt 
1  3-8  in.  thick.  Glazed. 
Clear  white  pine.  Out¬ 
side  meaa.  2  ft.  6  in.  x 
b  ft.  2  In.  Other  styles 
and  sizes  in  biff  book 


No. 
5A68 

Glass 
dze  8 
x  10 
i  n.  4 
lights.  Pine  frame, 
1  1-8  in.  thick.  Out¬ 
side  mess.  20x25  in. 
Each . 80c 


Barn 

Sash 

80c 


Many  Other  Sizes  and  Styles  in  Our  Building  Material  Book 

Complete  Homes! 


Mail  this  COUPON 


*954  PLEASE 
READ! 


This  cozy  one-story 
bungalow  cottage , 
size  20 ft. x 26 ft.  with 
tyKfive  rooms  is  but  one 
of  more  than  a  hun- 
■  dred  beautiful  modern 
.homes  in  our  latest 


n  -  book  of  home  plans. 

Designed  to  be  built  with  big  economy.  Get  our  com¬ 
plete  home  building  proposition  before  making  decision. 

Presto-Up  Garages! 

*145 


art 


Dept. 

SA-37 

Harris  Bros. 
Company 

Check  the  squares  below  to 


Every  desired  size 
in  numerous  attrac¬ 
tive  designs.  Single, 
double  and  larger 
■  models.  Patented,  J 
F 'Bolt-Together  Con-  ! 

Name . 

This  one,  size  lOKxSeff  ft..$14s!oo  ■  Address . 


Our  catalog  of 

building  material 
and  supplies  offers 
thousands  of  other 
big  savings  in  farm 
implements,  roof-  ^ 
ing,  millwork. 

etc. Mail  cou-  .ir  . 

pon  for  your  S  snow  which  books  you  want, 
copy  r  They  are  free  and  sent  postpaid 

now.  without  obligation  to  you. 

I  I  Catalog  of  Building  Material 

I - 1  _ and  Supplies 

r  VH -  Harris  1  I  Garage  I  I  Roofing 

| _ |  Homes  j _ I  Book  I _ I 


Bulletin 


thing  complete. 

ADDRESS  IHARRIS  BROTHERS  CO."  PEPT.  SA-37j 
35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Eastern  Branch,  Cresskill,  New  Jersey 


Northwest  Branch,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  tl.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
respond  ble  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


‘‘Kindly  pardon  our  delay, 

Peaches  dangle  in  the  way. 

This  subscription,  though  must  stay; 
Your  sincerely,  Alvin  A.” 


THAT  is  the  way  one  of  our  Hhode*Island  Triends 
makes  a  play  on  words  on  renewing  her  sub¬ 
scription.  Whether  prose  or  poetry  the  great  evi¬ 
dence  of  appreciation  comes  in  a  renewal  of  sub¬ 
scription. 


* 


NEW  YORK  State  is  greatly  honored  this  year 
in  the  holding  of  the  great  National  Dairy 
Show  and  World's  Dairy  Congress  at  Syracuse,  Oc¬ 
tober  3-12.  This  is  the  greatest  event  in  all  dairy 
history,  and  we  must  show  our  full  appreciation  by 
crowding  Syracuse  to  the  gates  during  the  meeting. 
New  York  is  tbe  greatest  dairy  State  in  the  Union. 
Milk  and  its  products  represent  an  immense  invest¬ 
ment.  We  all  recognize  the  need  of  complete  or¬ 
ganization  and  full  development  of  our  business. 
This  great  dairy  show  will  bring  thousands  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  producers  together.  It  will  be  a  great 
advertisement  for  our  business  and  for  us.  The 
world  will  judge  our  enterprise  and  our  ability  by 
the  way  we  hack  up  this  show.  We  must  fill  the 
city  of  Syracuse  as  she  never  was  filled  before  with 
hearty  milk-fed  and  milk-feeding  people.  There 
ought  to  he  at  least  one  representative  from  every 
dairy  farm  in  the  State.  Send  several  from  your 
farm  so  as  to  make  the  average  good. 


* 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  milk  instead  of  soda  water, 
1  wish  to  say  that  1  note  there  is  quite  a  large  amount 
of  soda  consumed  at  the  big  baseball  parks,  also  the 
small  ones.  I  got  an  idea  that  if  the  milk  companies 
put  up  milk  in  small  bottles  like  soda  bottles,  which 
eould  be  drank  with  the  use  of  straws,  just  like  soda, 
the  people  would  prefer  it  to  the  poor  soda.  Of  course, 
there  are  a  good  many  advantages  that  soda  has  over 
milk  as  far  as  handling  easily  is  concerned,  such  as  not 
turning  sour.  I  had  to  drink  soda  at  the  ball  game  be¬ 
cause  there  was  nothing  else  to  drink,  and  there  are  mil¬ 
lions  just  the  same.  I  wish  you  success  in  your  milk 

QflpipftigD.  EDWARD  V.  MALLOY. 

Lung  Island. 

THE  dealers  tell  us  frankly  that  there  is  more 
profit  in  “pop'5  and  soda  water.  Man  can  mix 
colored  sweetened  water  with  a  little  gas  cheaper 
than  the  cow  can  mix  water  with  milk  solids.  Then, 
of  course,  the  milk  will  spoil  quicker  than  the  “pop.” 
The  dealers  and  lunch  counter  men  will  never  change 
of  their  own  accord.  Milk  or  fruit  juices  will  not 
be  served  freely  at  these  places  until  the  public  de¬ 
mands  them.  AY  lien  people  make  their  wants  known 
the  dealers  will  promptly  supply  what  is  needed. 
Here  is  a  case  where  we  must  do  it  ourselves  and 
create  a  demand.  Begin  right  at  home,  and  refuse 
to  buy  “pop”  or  colored  water.  Call  for  milk.  The 
response  may  he  slow  to  begin  with,  but  keep  it  up 
and  see  the  crowd  follow ! 


❖ 


With  the  increased  use  of  machinery  farmers  are  able 
to  farm  more  land  and  raise  larger  crops  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  This  means  that  we  need  to  farm  fewer  acres. 
Eet  the  poor  land  go  back  into  forest.  Crop  only  the 
best  land,  and  get  along  with  less  help.  Farmers  should 
also  realize  that  the  feeding  habits  of  the  American 
people  are  changing.  I  venture  to  say  there  is  quite  a 
bit  of  difference  in  our  diet  of  today  and  that  of  20  years 
ago.  This  difference  alone  might  upset  certain  lines  of 
agriculture.  H* A-  T* 


ALL  true,  but  some  of  us  have  not  considered  it. 

The  use  of  improved  machinery  is  increasing 
the  productive  power  of  one  man  and  one  family. 
It  has  enabled  many  farmers  to  readjust  their  meth¬ 
ods  aud  get  on  without  hired  help.  It  is  also  con¬ 
centrating  production  upon  the  richer  and  smoother 
fields.  As  this  goes  on  the  rougher  lands  will  go 
hack  to  pasture,  orchards  or  forest.  This  is  one  of 
the  natural  economic  laws  which  cannot  be  changed 
by  legislation  or  sentiment  It  is  also  true  that  the 
American  diet  is  changing.  The  most  remarkable 


change  is  coming  in  the  use  of  potatoes.  There  are 
already  half  a  dozen  substitutes  in  common  use,  and 
more  to  follow.  This  change  in  eating  habits  may 
be  seen  in  any  city  eating  house,  and  it  will  mean  a 
great  difference  in  crop  production. 


* 


We  have  a  high  speed  washing  machine  which  can  be 
run  by  power.  Could  you  suggest  some  way  to  attach 
it  to  a  Ford  car?  My  husband  says  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  shaft  put  in  my  washroom,  airs.  o.  t. 


New  York. 

WE  give  this  the  best  publicity  position  we  have. 

It  is  just  as  desirable  to  put  the  Ford  to 
work  on  this  washing  machine  as  to  gear  it  to  any 
other  farm  machinery.  Will  someone  tell  us  just 
how  to  make  this  car  reach  in  with  its  friendly  hand 
and  scrub  the  dirt  out  of  the  “wash”? 


I* 


THE  roadside  market  has  been  greatly  developed 
in  New  Jersey.  In  parts  of  the  State  roads  are 
well  lined  with  stands  offering  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs, 
cooked  meats,  preserves  and  other  kinds  of  food. 
Trade  must  be  good  or  these  stands  would  not  in¬ 
crease  as  they  do.  Reports  are  that  these  stands 
are  doing  so  much  'business  that  trade  at  stores  in 
town  has  been  consider-afbly  affected.  Grocers  and 
butchers  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of  this  road¬ 
side  marketing.  We  feel  the  effect  on  the  market, 
where  farm  produce  is  sold  to  dealers  and  peddlers. 
They  do  not  buy  as  heavily  as  in  former  years,  and 
the  excuse  usually  is  that  the  roadside  markets  are 
giving  increased  competition.  In  some  sections  this 
is  having  quite  a  serious  effect  upon  the  wholesale 
trade  in  farm  produce. 

sic 


WE  say  it  again  for  the  fiftieth  time,  and  to 
make  it  emphatic  iwe  say  it  in  rhyme.  Anony¬ 
mous  letters  still  come  every  day,  although  we  have 
said,  till  the  words  are  quite  gray,  that  we  pay  no 
attention  to  letters  unsigned;  right  into  the  waste¬ 
basket  they  are  aligned.  We  welcome  your  ques¬ 
tions  and  try  to  be  fair,  and  provide  for  your  wants 
with  the  greatest  of  care.  You  may  hand  out  your 
confidence  safely  to  us;  we  will  keep  and  respect  it 
without  any  fuss.  But  we  must  have  your  name  and 
your  right  address,  too,  as  a  mark  of  good  faith  in 
our  dealings  with  you.  Don’t  sign  your  initials,  or 
some  fancy  name,  and  when  you’re  not  answered 
coroe  back  with  the  blame.  WTe  are  here  at  your  ser¬ 
vice — we’ll  do  our  full  part — but  sign  your  name, 
boys,  six'll  it  out — have  a  heart.  Sign  your  name! 
Sign  your  name !  Sign  your  name,  boys,  for  we,  can¬ 
not  answer  your  call  till  we  know  who  you  be. 


* 

A  READER  asks  us  to  follow  up  tbe  court  records 
and  see  how  many  fines  for  illegal  auto  driving 
are  ever  paid.  He  says  there  are  too  many  reports 
like  tlie  following:  “The  defendant  appealed — was 
released  on  bond — is  still  driving  bis  car.”  Three 
months  later  this  auto  hog  will  he  acquitted  by  some 
judge  of  tbe  superior  court.  It  is  said  that  in  some 
States  this  game  is  played  like  a  game  of  golf — jus¬ 
tice  representing  the  ball  and  usually  in  the  hole. 
In  most  parts  of  New  Jersey  the  fines  are  paid. 
Where  in  the  country  is  this  “appeal”  worked  hard¬ 
est?  We  would  fix  it  so  that  the  auto  hog  would 
squeal  rather  than  appeal. 

* 

EVERY  year  it  seems  well  to  make  the  following 
suggestion:  Many  Granges  and  farmers’  clubs 
conduct  a  lecture  course  during  the  Winter.  It  is  a 
good  idea  in  every  way  to  try  to  bring  speakers  of 
note  right  into  the  community,  where  they  may  de¬ 
liver  their  message  to  the  home  people.  Several 
clubs  have  adopted  the  plan  of  selecting  speakers  by 
ballot.  At  about  this  season  a  meeting  is  called, 
and  those  who  are  present  make  out  ballots  contain¬ 
ing  tbe  names  of  five  or  six  speakers  they  prefer. 
The  ballots  are  counted,  and  the  name  mentioned  the 
greater  number  of  times  is  first  choice,  second  num¬ 
ber  second  choice,  and  so  on.  Then  the  committee 
tries  to  secure  the  speakers  thus  named.  They  can¬ 
not  always  obtain  them,  but  this  method  is  usually 
sure  to  name  popular  speakers  who  would  please  the 
majority.  It  is  a  good  suggestion.  We  pass  it  along. 

* 

ARIGHT  of  way !  Many  of  our  readers  seem  to 
be  getting  in  wrong  on  this.  They  have  a  field 
lying  close  beside  the  church,  the  school,  the  railroad 
station  or  some  other  public  place.  A  cut-off  or  path 
across  this  field  will  often  save  a  long  journey 
around  the  road,  and  tho  public  have  found  out 
about  it.  First  one  man,  then  another,  finally  a 
crowd,  begin  using  tbe  field;  now  there  is  a  well- 
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worn  path  across  it  What  is  a  man  naturally  kind¬ 
ly  and  well  disposed  toward  his  neighbors  to  do  in 
such  a  case?  If  he  lets  this  travel  continue  long 
enough,  a  “right  of  way”  will  be  established.  The 
public  will  then  have  the  right  to  cross  his  field 
whether  he  is  willing  or  not.  Continued  use  will 
take  his  private  rights  away.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  stops  this  travel  and  prevents  this  short  cut  to 
church  or  school,  he  will  be  regarded  as  a  “mean  old 
thing,”  lacking  in  public  spirit  and  neighborly  kind¬ 
ness  !  Many  such  cases  have  been  submitted  to  us. 
Our  advice  is  to  prohibit  such  travel.  Put  up  “No 
trespass”  signs  and  enforce  them.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  public  has  no  right  to  take  property  rights 
from  the  individual,  and  that  is  just  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  if  the  owner  good-naturedly  permits  this  travel 
until  the  public  secures  a  right  of  way. 

j;< 

AS  we  write  this  new  conferences  are  being  held 
between  the  coal  miners  and  the  operators  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  the  strike  threatened  for  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  AA’e  find  evidence  of  a  new  spirit  among 
the  people,  different  from  anything  noted  in  former 
strikes  of  this  sort.  The  public  lies  come  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  they  have  rights  in  this  controversy 
equal  to  those  of  either  labor  or  capital.  They  will 
not  stand  by  and  permit  any  quarrel  over  wages  or 
trade  advantage  to  deprive  them  of  needed  fuel. 
During  the  coming  Winter  fuel  will  be  as  necessary 
as  air,  water  and  sunshine,  and  the  public  will  not 
shiver  and  suffer  helplessly  while  labor  and  capital 
fight  their  selfish  battles.  The  miners  are  now  earn¬ 
ing  far  more  than  farmers  and  other  unorganized 
workers,  and  a  hold-up  now  will  be  regarded  as  lit¬ 
tle  less  than  highway  robbery.  AVe  believe  the 
American  people  will  back  the  President  to  tbe 
limit  in  any  sound  movement  to  keep  tbe  mines  open 
and  prevent  the  disaster  of  a  great  -trike  right  here 
at  the  edge  of  Winter.  Many  of  us  will,  if  need  be, 
use  soft  coal  or  oil,  but  there  should  not  be  any  need 
of  such  substitution.  The  coal  packed  away  in  tbe 
anthracite  mines  belongs  to  the  people  by  every 
moral  right.  America  has  been  patient  almost  be¬ 
yond  belief,  with  the  exploiting  and  selfish  quarrel¬ 
ing  over  the  distribution  of  this  needed  fuel.  AVe 
are  all  willing  that  the  miners  and  handlers  should 
be  reasonably  paid  for  taking  out  the  coal  and  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  us.  We  have  submitted  to  extortion  and 
robbery,  but  there  is  now  arising  a  new  spirit  of  in¬ 
dependence  which  says  to  deadlocked  miner  and  op¬ 
erator:  “The  coal  is  morally  ours.  We  need  it. 
Stop  your  fighting  and  go  to  work  or  get  out 
of  the  way  and  let  us  get  at  the  coal  ourselves — 
through  our  government.”  We  believe  the  people 
will  back  President  Coolidge  to  the  limit  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  keep  the  mines  working  and  the  coal  coming 
out  in  spite  of  any  strike  or  hold-up. 


Brevities 

The  grouch  never  makes  good,  and  good  deeds  never 
made  a  grouch. 

The  average  German  consumption  of  oleomargarine 
is  twice  that  of  butter. 

“The  little  red  schoolhouse!”  Did  anyone  ever  see 
one  of  them  painted  red? 

Farmers  may  talk  or  growl  or  kick,  but  there’s  no 
use  fighting  unless  you  stick. 

The  woman  said  she  loved  anything  that  would  sing 
at  its  work,  until  she  met  a  Jersey  mosquito. 

If  you  keep  cutting  Canada  thistles  off  close  to  the 
ground  the  plant  will  die.  Root  or  stem  cannot  develop 
alone. 

’Twould  be  a  crazy  gambler  who  would  ever  make  a 
bet  on  some  young  chap  who  sits  around  to  suck  a  cig¬ 
arette  ! 

Better  go  out  and  destroy  the  mosquitoes  in  your 
backyard  than  spend  time  dreaming  of  killing  elephants 
in  Africa. 

Jones  says  his  baby  weighs  5  lbs.  when  he  is  showing 
her  off  to  visitors,  and  15  lbs.  when  she  wakes  in  the 
night  and  demands  attention. 

The  scientists  tell  us  that  sugar  draws  the  lime  from 
teeth  aud  bones,  where  used  to  excess.  All  the  more 
reason  why  we  should  drink  milk. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  suggests  a  mineral 
mixture  of  GO  parts  bouemeal,  20  of  limestone  and  20  of 
common  salt  added  to  Soy  bean  meal  as  a  feed  for  lay¬ 
ing  hens. 

The  American  people  average  more  than  $1,000,000 
each  day  for  buying  ice.  There  are  $300,000,000  invest¬ 
ed  in  ice  making  machinery  in  addition  to  the  natural 
work  of  Jack  Frost. 

A  reader  who  has  taken  out  only  first  naturaliza¬ 
tion  papers  wants  to  travel  across  the  country  in  his 
car.  Can  he  carry  his  shotgun  along?  No !  Under  the 
present  law  he  has  no  right  to  possess  a  firearm  unless 
he  is  a  naturalized  citizen. 
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The  “Line  Up”  on  the  School  Bill 

Will  you  tell  us  frankly  how  the  rural  people  of  New 
York  State  are  likely  to  ‘'line  up’’  over  the  proposed 
new  school  bill?  What  classes  favor  it,  and  what  op¬ 
pose?  It  is  likely  to  become  a  leading  issue  in  the  State 
campaign.  b.  t.  b. 

E  do  our  best  to  answer  the  question  as  we 
see  it,  without  prejudice  or  argument.  Gov. 
Smith  is  said  to  favor  the  bill.  It  has  been  publicly 
stated  that  he  would  like  to  go  further,  and  abolish 
every  one-room  school  in  the  State.  Should  this  bill 
pass  the  next  Legislature  it  will  without  doubt  be 
signed  by  the  Governor.  There  would  then  be  small 
chance  of  repealing  it. 

The  State  Senate  passed  the  bill  last  Winter  with 
only  six  votes  against  it.  We  are  told  that  this  neg¬ 
ative  vote  would  have  been  larger  but  for  the  fact 
that  some  Senators  felt  sure  the  Assembly  would 
kill  the  bill.  Therefore  these  Senators,  or  some  of 
them,  felt  safe  in  playing  the  little  political  game 
known  as  “passing  the  buck”  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
farm  leaders  who  appeared  for  the  bill.  Some  of 
the  Senators  x*eally  felt  that  these  leaders  had  a 
large  and  compact  army  behind  them.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  they  did  not  represent  the  rank 
and  file  of  their  organizations. 

In  the  Assembly  the  bill  never  got  out  of  commit¬ 
tee.  Opinions  vary  as  to  what  would  have  happened 
in  case  the  hill  had  come  before  the  entire  Assembly. 
One  side  says  it  would  have  passed  by  a  great  ma¬ 
jority,  while  the  other  side  says  they  never  did  have 
the  votes  needed  to  put  it  through.  The  bill  was 
held  in  committee  because  the  leaders  knew  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  country  people  either  opposed  the  hill 
or  did  not  understand  it.  They  feared  another  such 
outbreak  as  burst  forth  over  the  old  township  school 
law.  They  knew,  after  investigation,  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill  would  be  followed  by  a  storm  of  pro¬ 
test  that  would  shake  the  S-tate.  As  it  stands  at 
Albany  therefore,  the  Governor  favors  the  bill  and 
the  Senate  will  probably  pass  it  once  more.  The 
great  battle  will  be  in  the  Assembly.  This  year  Gov. 
Smith  is  to  make  a  personal  canvass  of  the  State  in 
the  hope  of  carrying  enough  of  the  rural  districts  to 
enable  him  to  force  through  his  “program.”  This 
will  include  city  traction  laws,  various  “welfare” 
measures  and  this  school  bill.  We  think  some  effort 
will  be  made  to  “trade”  votes  for  the  school  bill  for 
support  in  electing  members  favorable  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  program.  We  think  the  Governor  believes 
that  the  leaders  of  farm  organizations  who  have 
come  to  him  represent  the  views  of  the  plain  mem¬ 
bers.  We  state  the  situation  at  Albany  clearly,  so 
that  our  readers  may  know  just  where  they  stand. 
Those  who  oppose  the  bill  are,  for  the  most  part, 
without  organization.  The  other  side  is  well  or¬ 
ganized. 

As  for  the  “line-up,”  it  is  very  largely  the  old, 
world-wide  contest  between  the  so-called  leaders  in 
education  and  organization  and  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  great  rural  army.  Probably  the  most  in¬ 
sistent  power  back  of  the  proposed  bill  is  the 
rural  educational  department  of  Cornell  University. 
Without  question  that  department,  with  its 
teachers  and  graduates  or  students,  would  profit 
largely  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  We  may 
say,  in  passing,  that  it  seems  doubtful  if  Cornell 
realizes  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  criticism  which 
is  gathering  among  many  of  our  farmers  at  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  desire  of  the  university  to 
“boss”  and  regulate  them  !  The  Educational  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Albany  is  supposed  to  be  working  for  the 
bill,  but  some  of  its  members  do  not  seem  enthusi¬ 
astic,  and  some  are  quietly  opposed.  The  official 
strength  of  the  department  will  be  given  to  the  bill 
The  officers  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  Home  Bureau  and 
Dairymen’s  League  are  openly  for  the  bill.  Our 
canvass  shows  clearly  that  while  these  officials  may 
be  in  favor,  the  organizations  back  of  them  are  badly 
divided.  We  feel  sure  that  a  majority  of  the  plain 
members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  oppose  the  bill. 
Any  attempt  of  the  leaders  to  misrepresent  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  their  followers  will  make  great  trouble  in 
these  organizations. 

The  Grange  is  frankly  and  openly  divided.  Most 
of  the  officers  say  they  favor  the  bill.  Our  canvass 
indicates  that  75  per  cent  of  the  subordinate  Grange 
membei’S  oppose  the  bill.  It  is  claimed  that  the. 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  American 
Legion  are  in  favor,  though  just  how  these  organiza¬ 
tions  break  into  the  picture  we  cannot  see.  The  dis¬ 
trict  school  superintendents  were  supposed  to  favor 
the  bill.  We  find  them  divided,  with  apparently  a 
slight  majority  opposed.  Some  of  the  strongest  ar¬ 
guments  against  the  bill  come  from  these  superin¬ 
tendents.  Of  the  school  trustees  our  figures  show 
that  at  least  85  per  cent  are  opposed.  We  have 
taken  great  pains  and  spent  much  time  in  making 


a  canvass  among  country  people.  Our  figures  indi¬ 
cate  that  75  per  cent  of  these  country  or  farm  peo¬ 
ple  are  opposed  to  the  bill,  either  as  a  whole  or  in 
part.  On  the  other  hand,  many  who  live  in  the  little 
towns  favor  the  bill  on  the  theory  that  one  of  the 
proposed  high  schools  will  be  built  in  their  town  and 
at  least  partly  paid  for  by  farmers  who  live  in  the 
surrounding  country.  Political  wires  are  already 
out  to  try  to  induce  the  supervisors  to  favor  certain 
places  in  organizing  the  “community  units.”  Thus 
the  contest  is  between  ft  small,  compact,  well-organ¬ 
ized  group  on  one  hand,  and  the  great  majority  of 
unorganized  country  people  on  the  other.  The  offi¬ 
cials  of  farm  organizations,  the  educators,  a 
number  of  thoroughly  conscientious  but  not  always 
practical  people,  and  a  few  noisy  and  active  shoot¬ 
ers,  make  up  a  well-drilled  army  of  offense.  On  the 
other  hand  are  most  of  the  men  and  women  who  pay 
country  taxes  and  provide  the  school  children.  The 
proponents  of  the  bill  will  never  be  able  to  show  that 
they  have  a  majority  of  country  people  back  of  them. 
As  the  case  stands  right  now  we  must  say  frankly 
that  the  backers  of  this  bill  have  the  advantage. 
They  have  organization,  and  with  Governor  and 
►State  Senate  in  their  favbr  have  the  lead  at  Albany. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  oppose  the  bill 
have  the  votes  to  control  the  next  Assembly  if 
they  will  organize  and  exert  themselves.  As  a  rule  the 
Assemblyman  from  a  rural  county  will  do  what  his 
people  want  him  to  do  if  they  will  make  their  wishes 
known.  We  saw  how  this  worked  out  in  the  repeal 
of  the  township  law.  We  were  told  that  we  might 
as  well  try  to  move  the  State  House  from  its  founda¬ 
tions  as  to  make  the  Legislature  change  its  own 
laws.  Yet  the  thing  was  done.  If  the  farmers  of 
New  York  want  this  law  it  will  go  through.  If  they 
do  not  want  it  they  can  prevent  its  passage.  We 
think  they  should  decide  the  question  for  themselves, 
and  not  have  it  decided  for  them  by  others. 


September  Milk  Prices 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association 
announces  a  25-cent  increase  in  Class  1  fluid  milk 
which  will  be  $2.98  per  100  lbs.  in  201-210-mile  zone. 

With  the  exception  of  Class  3,  the  prices  to  be 
paid  pooling  farmers  for  September  milk  that  goes 
into  other  classifications  and  is  made  up  into  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  milk  products,  will  remain  the  same. 
The  price  to  be  paid  for  Class  3  milk  which  is  made 
into  whole  milk  powder,  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hard  cheese, 
will  be  $2.25  flat,  instead  of  being  based  on  a  differ¬ 
ential. 


Should  Farmers  Limit  Production? 

The  answer  is  “yes.”  But  if  you  or  I  stop  produc¬ 
ing  we  are  so  small  as  to  be  unnoticeable.  The  answer, 
then,  is  co-operation.  The  fault  with  the  latter  for 
many  years,  though  we  are  outgrowing  it,  is  that  the 
farmer  who  needs  it  the  most  is  jealous  of  the  other  fel¬ 
lows,  and  does  not  trust  them  to  the  limit.  The  farmer 
should  produce  and  exert  all  his  time  to  that  end,  and 
let  his  organization  market  for  him.  Instead,  in  the 
past,  and  quite  true  of  the  present,  he  is  jack  of  all 
trades.  That  is,  he  wants  to  be  producer,  middleman, 
retailer,  and,  if  he  could,  the  consumer.  lie  spends  too 
much  of  his  time  running  around,  at  a  trade  very  few 
are  qualified  to  handle,  marketing.  To  this  some  are 
going  to  say,  “Then  this  allows  more  time  for  produc¬ 
ing,  which  you  advise  cutting  down.  It  allows  more 
time,  yes;  but  use  it  for  your  own  pleasure,  and  stop 
howling  about  long  hours.  To  be  true,  you  will  not 
make  as  many  dollars  the  first  year  under  this  plan,  but 
when  production  is  finally  limited  you  will  get  more  for 
your  product,  and  in  the  end  make  as  much  money,  with 
less  time  required. 

This  is  a  large  plan,  and  it  would  mean  unionizing, 
or  organizing  into  co-operative  associations  practically 
every  farmer,  whose  producing  power  would  be  limited 
through  the  association,  who  would  do  liis  market¬ 
ing.  In  the  above  case,  the  co-operative  association  is 
our  middleman.  I  feel  that  we  have  to  have* a  middle¬ 
man,  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  stated  above ;  i.  e.,  we 
should  devote  our  time  to  producing.  The  fault  with 
our  present  middleman  is  that  he  gets  the  lion’s  share. 

You  suggest  speeding  up  consumption.  We  are  the 
heaviest  feeding  nation  on  earth  now,  and  how  can  we 
eat  more?  Therefore,  we  must  limit  production  or  con¬ 
tinue  to  suffer.  The  farmers  could  easily  do  as  W.  D. 
Lyons  suggests;  butcher  10  per  cent  of  their  cows, 
which  perhaps  are  boarders  anyway.  I  would  say 
butcher  20  per  cent,  taking  the  poorer  ones.  Today  we 
are  milking  50  per  cent  less  cows  than  we  were  t  wo  years 
ago,  and  making  more  milk,  butter  and  cream,  wholly  by 
weeding,  testing  and  proper  feeding.  Likewise  we  have 
cut  our  labor  50  per  cent,  and  we  are  not  through 
weeding  out  yet.  The  poorest  cow  that  we  own  made 
355  lbs.  butterfat  in  10  months,  and  produced  a  living 
calf  within  13  months  of  last  calving.  She  will  be  one 


of  the  next  to  go.  No  doubt  this  is  a  big  question  and 
T  am  confident  in  time  that  the  solution  will  come 
through  co-operation.  ricjiabd  u.  faux. 

Massachusetts. 

It.  N.-Y. — 'While  farmers  have  enough  to  eat,  there 
are  millions  of  people  in  town  and  city  who  are  often 
hungry.  (Jive  them  all  they  want  and  there  would 
promptly  be  “under-production.” 


The  Game  Laws  of  New  Jersey 

In  reply  to  your  request  on  page  1095  for  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  results  of  posting,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  good  deal.  As  I  see  it,  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do 
• — post  every  last  acre  in  your  possession ! 

Twenty  years  ago  we  bought  our  present  estate  of 
1.200  acres,  and  moved  here  from  the  city.  The  land 
had  been  used  as  a  local  public  shooting  ground  for 
years  and  was  still  pretty  well  stocked.  Father  al¬ 
lowed  the  “natives”  to  continue  their  sport,  but  re¬ 
quested  that  they  refrain  from  killing  quail,  gray  squir¬ 
rels  and  grouse,  because,  being  a  city-bred  man,  he  liked 
to  see  these  species  living  on  the  place.  But,  alas,  you 
yannot  trust  the  public.  Nine  men  out  of  every  10  may 
be  perfectly  square  and  sportsmanlike  in  their  actions, 
but  the  tenth  will  be  a  bad  egg  clear  through,  lie  will 
care  no  more  for  your  feelings  and  rights  as  a  property 
owner  than  a  bootlegger  cares  for  the  prohibition  law. 
Anything  that  flics  or  walks  will  fall  victim  to  his 
greed,  be  it  wild  game,  guinea  hens,  cat,  or  farmyard 
fowl — all  are  “game”  to  him. 

Now,  since  you  can’t  afford  to  waste  your  own  time 
in  personally  accompanying  every  gunner  who  wishes 
to  shoot  over  your  grounds,  and  since  an  action  for 
damages  is  hard  to  place  on  the  guilty  shoulders,  or  even 
win  at  all,  there  is  but  one  alternative  ;  namely,  post  the 
entire  farm  and  allow  no  shooting  whatsoever,  except 
to  your  own  friends,  who  usually  come  to  the  farm¬ 
stead  before  going  out  to  shoot,  anyway.  We  have 
found  that  by  following  this  rule  and  by  arresting  and 
prosecuting  every  individual  caught  thereon  without 
our  permission,  knowingly  or  not,  there  has  been  little 
or  no  vandalism,  the  game  has  increased,  and  city  men 
whom  we  can  trust  are  glad  to  return  every  year  lo  a 
place  where  they  know  they  can  get  good  sport,  and 
where  their  spending  money  is  considered  a  mighty  good 
manner  to  get  “pin  money”  for  the  boys. 

The  New  Jersey  law  is  not  as  good  yet  as  it  should 
be,  because  it  compels  the  farmer  to  post  at  his  own 
cost,  prosecute  the  violators  at  his  own  expense  in  time 
and  effort,  and  gives  him  nothing  for  the  money  thus 
paid  to  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  for  work  for 
which  they  return  no  favors.  Naturally,  farmers  are 
becoming  disgusted  with  the  commission  and  its  policies. 
New  Jersey  is  controlled  almost  entirely  by  a  powerful 
league  of  city  gunners  in  all  matters  of  fish  and  game, 
and  since  the  farmers  are  disorganized  and  cannot  get  a 
fair  deal,  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do — post  to  the  limit, 
shoot  never  so  closely  but  that  you  leave  a  few  birds 
and  rabbits  for  breeding  stock,  follow  the  laws  of  all 
good  game  conservation  regardless  of  whether  the  State 
game  laws  interfere  or  not,  and  raise  a  few  pheasants 
yourself  at  your  own  expense  for  those  who  have  learned 
that  “you  can  catch  more  flies  with  a  spoonful  of  mo¬ 
lasses  than  with  a  hogshead  of  vinegar.”  a.  m.  w. 

.  Newton,  N.  J. 


New  Horticultural  Quarantine 

The  Federal  Horticultural  Board  is  starting  a  new 
quarantine — No.  5(5.  After  November  1  they  will  ad¬ 
mit  no  fresh  fruit  or  vegetables  from  foreign  countries 
except  Canada  and  Mexico — except  special  individual 
lots  for  which  permit  is  secured.  This  is  lo  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  entry  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  and  allied  in¬ 
sects.  This  will  not  prevent  Canadian  apples  from  en¬ 
tering,  but  will  cut  out  all  competition  with  Californian 
lemons,  grapes,  etc.  The  Spanish  producers  of  Almeria 
grapes  are  greatly  alarmed  by  this  quarantine,  and  are 
appealing  to  their  government  for  aid,  as  they  say  the 
fly  is  unknown  in  their  country.  This  would  shut  out 
"  est  Indian  products  except  citrus,  which  may  enter 
northern  ports,  and  apparently  shuts  out  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  sends  the  bulk  of  our  bananas.  The  former 
quarantine  order,  No.  37,  hit  England,  France,  Holland 
and  Belgium  very  hard,  and  caused  much  feeling  in 
these  countries.  This  new  quarantine  will  increase  it, 
and  lead  to  further  trade  war.  It  seems  that  Great 
Britain  is  increasing  meat  purchases  from  Argentina, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  buying  less  from  Amer¬ 
ica.  If  this  keeps  on,  within  a  few  years  there  will  be 
considerably  less  foreign  demand  for  our  meat,  as  well 
as  for  wheat. 


Prices  for  Picking  Apples 

In  regard  to  what  prices  growers  expect  to  pay  apple 
pickers  this  season,  the  general  opinion  in  this  section  is 
around  $3.50  to  $4  per  10-hour  day — and  this  price  is 
all  or  even  more  than  the  profits  will  convenienlly 
stand.  Last  year’s  price  was  $3,  but  business  in  the 
United  States,  except  farming,  has  picked  up  and,  psy¬ 
chologically,  labor  becoming  apparently  “scarce,”  the 
price  of  labor  automatically  rises,  whether  the  poorest 
paid  industry  in  this  country  can  afford  it  or  not 
The  usual  plan  of  payment  for  apple  work  is  by  the 
day — carelessness  and  more  dissatisfaction  goes  with 
“piece  work.”  By  the  day-work  system  through  a  sea¬ 
son  we  find  that  the  men  will  average  15  barrels  a  day 
in  exceptionally  good  picking,  and  around  10  a  day 
where  the  apples  only  hang  moderately  well.  These 
figures  run  for  a  large  group  of  men,  say  20  or  more. 
Where  two  or  three  men  of  the  true  working  type  get 
together  you  could  multiply  these  figures  by  three 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  ^  T. 

It  is  a  long  gamble  to  tell  what  the  growers  are  going 
to  do.  That  is  the  one  thing  in  my  estimation  that  we 
ought  to  get  together  on,  but  if  we  had  a  meeting  and 
decided  on  what  we  were  going  to  pay,  some  one  would 
go  out  the  next  day  and  offer  more  thinking  that  he 
might  get  the  pickers  away  from  some  one  else. 

(Whether  pickers  are  going  to  be  plentiful  or  not  is 
another  problem  that  enters  into  the  price.  If  there  are 
plenty  of  pickers  they  will  not  pay  so  much  as  if  there 
weren’t  enough.  The  quality  of  the  apples  seems  to  be 
inferior.  .  , 

We  ought  to  get  our  apples  picked  at  from  seven  to 
10  cents  a  bushel.  A  good  picker  will  pick  from  75  to 
125  bushels  per  day. 

As  to  the  paying.  We  usually  pay  once  a  week  or 
any  time  the  picker  wants  money.  w 

Waype  Co.,  N,  Y, 
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From  Day  to  Day 


The  Pasture  Pool 

The  smartweed  lifts  its  cloud  of  soft  pink 
bloom 

And  trims  the  edges  of  the  pasture 
pool ; 

It’s  midweek,  but  a  Sunday  silence 
hangs — 

The  children  have  gone  back  again  to 
school. 

I  miss  the  chatter  of  their  lightsome 
talk — 

Their  happy  laughter  made  the  whole 
farm  gay — 

Yet  something  comforts  me  that’s  kind 
of  strange — 

The  first  wild  ducks  lit  on  the  pool 
today ! 

It’s  foolishlike,  but  when  the  children  go 
The  ducks  wing  in  across  their  south¬ 
ern  track. 

I  like  to  think  they’re  hostages  I  hold. 
And  when  they  go  the  children  will  fly 
back  ! 

There  in  the  pasture  pool  they  seem  to 
feel 

It’s  safe  to  rest  a  bit  from  gun  and 
foe ; 

Father  would  grant  the  hunters  their  re¬ 
quest — 

But  I  get  cross;  1  like  to  tell  them 
No. 

All  'Winter  through  the  vagrant  flocks 
Avheel  in 

To  find  the  corn  I  scatter  by  the 
shore ; 

Way-worn  .and  cold,  they  huddle  close 
and  rest 

To  gather  strength  for  their  long  flight 
once  more. 

When  smartweed  pink  shall  cloud  the  ap¬ 
ple  trees, 

The  ducks  wheel  North  across  the 
world’s  blue  dome ; 

They  call  to  me,  “Good-by,  good  friend, 
good-by, 

We  leave  you,  but  the  children  shall 
come  home !” 

• — Nell  Lewis  Woods  in 
Kansas  City  Times. 

* 

Perhaps  some  reader  is  looking  for 
“mystery  pickle.”  We  have  been  asked 
to  repeat  this  every  season  since  it  was 
first  given,  several  years  ago ;  Run  one 
peck  of  green  tomatoes,  six  medium-sized 
onions  and  nine  small  green  peppers 
through  a  meat  chopper,  stir  in  half  pint 
of  salt,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  24 
hours.  Drain,  put  on  vinegar  enough  to 
cover,  and  cook  half  an  hour.  Add  half 
pint  of  vinegar,  half  pound  of  sugar,  two 
tablespoons  of  ground  mustard,  mixed 
with  a  little  vinegar,  two  tablespoons  of 
celery  seed,  one  teaspoon  each  allspice, 
cinnamon  and  cloves  and  a  half  pint  of 
grated  horseradish.  Bottle.  A  pickle  of 
this  kind,  molded  into  a  little  mound, 
used  to  be  served  with  all  meats  at  a 
popular  New  York  chophouse,  and  as 
the  recipe  was  kept  secret,  the  restaur¬ 
ant’s  patrons  called  it  “mystery  pickle.” 

* 

Do  any  of  our  housekeepers  can  pork 
and  beans  with  tomato  sauce?  A  reader 
asks  for  a  recipe,  if  possible  like  the 
commercial  canned  baked  beans  with  to¬ 
mato  sauce.  Some  housekeepers  prepare 
a  larger  pan  of  baked  beans  than  is 
needed  for  a  meal,  and  then  can  the 
extra  quantity.  Cans  are  filled  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  top,  and  then  processed 
an  hour  and  a  half.  The  only  reason  to 
can  baked  beans  would  be  to  have  them 
ready  to  use  in  an  emergency,  as  the 
beaus  and  pork  are  both  kept  without 
canning,  and  if  tomatoes  are  to  be  added 
they  are  easily  canned  separately  for 
general  use. 

It  seems  a  very  good  time  to  repeat 
that  simple  method  of  making  grape  juice 
which  people  ask  us  every  year.  Wash 
and  sterilize  two-quart  preserve  jars. 
Wash  the  grapes  and  pick  them  off  the 
stems.  Into  each  two-quart  jar  put  a 
scant  quart  of  the  grapes,  put  in 
one  cup  of  granulated  sugar,  and  then  fill 
the  jar  to  overflowing  with  boiling  water. 
Put  on  rubber  and  lid  and  clamp  tight 
immediately.  While  the  jar  is  cooling  it 
should  be  lifted  carefully  and  shaken 
gently  back  and  forth,  so  as  to  mix  up 
the  sugar  with  the  berries  and  cause  it 
to  dissolve  thoroughly.  Otherwise  there 
is  some  risk  that  some  of  the  sugar  will 
form  a  cake  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  It 
is  ready  to  use  in  about  two  months,  and 
■by  the  end  of  the  season  there  is  nothing 
left  in  the  jars  except  the  skins  and  seeds, 
the  remainder  of  the  grapes  being  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  water.  This  is  delicious 


grape  juice,  without  any  cooked  flavor. 
The  original  recipe,  received  from  a  grape 
grower  in  Pennsylvania,  advised  only  two 
cups  of  grapes  to  the  two-quart  jar,  but 
we  have  doubled  the  quantity  to  get  a 
richer  product. 

Another  good  and  simple  method  is  as 
follows :  Pick  10  pounds  of  grapes  from 
stems.  Wash  and  simmer  until  soft  in 
two  quarts  of  water.  Mash  through  a 
colander  and  drain  all  over  night  in  a 
jelly  bag.  To  one  quart  of  juice  add  one 
cup  of  sugar.  Bring  to  the  boiling  point, 
pour  into  hot  sterilized  jars  or  bottles 
and  process  for  eight  minutes.  Then  seal 
tight. 


Perfection  Pumpkin  Pie 

This  recipe  is  for  three  pies.  The  night 
before  baking,  put  enough  pumpkin 
through  the  food-chopper,  using  the  finest 
knife,  to  heap  three  cups  full.  Add  two 
and  one-fourth  cups  maple  sugar,  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  alway*  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1950.  Children's  men’s  shirt,  with 
slip-on  yoke  dress,  attached  or  sepa- 
opening  at  should-  rate  collar,  and 
ers,  with  round  or  French  cuffs.  Sizes 
bateau  neck-line,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42, 
and  with  or  with-  44  and  46-in.  breast, 
out  tucks  and  long  Size  38  requires  3V2 
or  short  sleeves,  yards  32-in.  ma- 
Sizes  1,  2,  4  and  6  terial.  20  cents, 
years.  Size  4  years 


1944.  Misses’  ki¬ 
mono  dress  with 
siAnulated  bolero, 
having  short  ki¬ 
mono  sleeves  with 
three-quarter  length 
extensions,  and 
with  or  without  col¬ 
lar  and  cuffs.  Sizes 
16,  18  and  20  years. 
Size  18  years  re¬ 
quires  2%  yards 
36-in.  figured  and  1 
■yard  plain  mater¬ 
ial.  20  cents. 

Fashion 


1805.  One-piece 
slip-on  dress,  with 
collar  in  two  styles, 
elbow  or  full-length 
sleeves  with  cuffs, 
and  with  or  with¬ 
out  patch  pockets; 
for  ladies  and  mis- 
ses.  Sizes  36,  38, 

40,  42,  44  and  46- 
in.  bust.  Size  38  re¬ 
quires  3%  yards  36- 
in.  material.  25 
cents. 


catalog,  15  cents. 


let  stand  all  night.  In  the  morning  add 
the  following  iu  exactly  this. order:  One- 
fourth  teaspoon  soda,  two  well-beaten 
eggs.  two  tablespoons  melted  butter,  three 
heaping  tablespoons  flour,  two  teaspoons 
cinnamon,  one  scant  teaspoon  ginger,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  one  cup  heavy  sweet  cream, 
and  three  full  cups  new  milk.  The  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  a  little  warm  when  put 
into  the  crusts.  Bake  one  hour.  If 
maple  sugar  is  not  available,  use  dark 
brown  sugar.  p.  a. 


Uninvited  Summer  Company 

I  really  ought  to  be  upftairs  this  very 
minute,  picking  up,  washing  and  straight¬ 
ening  out  the  chambers  after  this  last  in¬ 
vasion  of  uninvited  company. 

I  was  out  in  the  garden  one  evening 
picking  peas  when  a  small  auto  drew 
up  beside  the  road,  and  three  people — a 
half-grown  boy  and  a  man  and  woman 
got  out  and  came  towards  me.  As  I 
straightened  up  I  recognized  them  as  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  once  lived  in  our  town  and 
gone  to  the  same  church,  and  who  had 
sold  out  and  moved  into  the  city  three 
years  ago. 

They  came  towards  me  with  every  evi¬ 
dence  of  pleasure,  and  after  talking  a 
few  minutes  and  asking  after  the  neigh¬ 
bors  said  abruptly  ‘‘We’ve  got  such  a 
big  surprise  for  you — we’ve  got  our  va¬ 
cation  and  are  going  to  spend  it  in  the 
old  town  with  you.  You've  got  so  much 
room.” 

I  suppose  I  should  have  mustered  up 


City  Convenience 

for  the  Country  Housewife 

— T he  Alcazar  Kerosene  Qas  Cook  Stove 

Made  in  every  desirable  size  and  style,  the  Alcazar  Kerosene  Gas 
Cook  Stove  operates  and  controls  as  easily  and  efficiently  and  cooks  as 
well  as  the  city  gas  range.  Your  dealer  will  show  you,  too,  the  wonderful 
fuel  economy  of  the  Alcazar,  burning,  as  it  does,  hundreds  of  parts  of  air 
to  one  part  of  kerosene  oil.  * 

If  you’re  thinking  of  buying  a  kitchen  range,  look  first  at  an  Alcazar. 
You’ll  find  everything  from  the  big  Duplex-Alcazars,  burning  kerosene  oil 
and  wood  or  coal  singly  or  together,  to  splendid  coal  and  wood  ranges. 
A  range  for  every  kitchen  and  every  need. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  us 

ALCAZAR  RANGE  &  HEATER  CO. 

429  Cleveland  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

ALCAZAR 

§/ QUALITY  KITCHEN  RANGES 

I  Every  Type ,  Style  and  Price 
IJ  For  Every  Fuel 
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New  York's  famous  LOFT  candles  now  offered 
direct  by  mail.  Freeh,  pure, 
delicious  1  Prices  low. 

Catalog  FREE.  fneSd„f"* ii‘°nd.*/ 

Dept.  102.  400  Broome  St. ,  New  York 


Skin  Troubles 

"  Soothed  ” 

With  Cuticura 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcnm,  26e.  everywhere.  Sample! 
free  of  Catlcora  Laboratories,  Dept.  U,  Malden,  Maai. 


HEALTHFUL  HOME  HEATING 

With  The  Wonder  fu  /  NEW  IDEA  Pipeless  Furnace 


Keeps  every  room  delightfully  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather. 
Burns  little  coal  or  wood.  Is  thoroughly  durable  and  reliable.  Installed 
in  one  day.  No  pipes  in  the  cellar,  will  not  spoil  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Send  for  copy  of  “Warmth  and  Comfort .” 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  110  Whitesboro  Street,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  $5.00  to  $40.00  R 

—  direct  from  manufacturers  —  and  get  the  finest 
euality  and  newest  improvements  made?  See  ou*  i 
— — -  beautiful  new  design  blue  and  gray  por-  / 

celain  enamel  ranges  that  yon  can  buy  A 


— wjJjSj  for  less  money  than  others  uk  for  just 
CkH  ordinary  stoves.  <* 

[iff HI  MAIL  A  POSTAL  TODAY— Tov  the  j 

ImJtHM  greatest  moneysaving  bargain  book  of  £ 
J.  our  22  years.  Any  stove,  range,  heat-  K 

gj^  er  or  furnace  on  30  days’  trial.  Quick,  Mt 
=,25,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Easy  payment!. 
500,000  pleased  customer*.  Send 
us  your  name  today. 

'St  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,Mfrs. 

168  Rochester Ave..  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  BIBlIii 


j  Get  Manufacturer’s  Prices 


‘A  Kaiamazoe 

Direct  to  You” 
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courage  right  then  and  there  and  em¬ 
phatically  said  “No,  you  won’t.”  That’s 
how  I  felt.  But  they  were  tired  and 
hungry,  and  had  never  had  much,  and 
strangely  enough  I  thought  of  a  little  old 
lady  who  used  to  tell  me:  “This  is  the 
first  chance  I've  had  in  my  lifetime  to 
find  a  place  where  I  could  have  a  change 
without  paying  my  hoard.” 

It  was  very  hot  weather  and  I  well  re¬ 
member  what  the  city  is  like  in  July, 
so  I  took  them  in  in  a  spirit  of  charity — 
thinking  that  perhaps  they  would  stay 
only  a  day  or  two  and  then  move  on. 
They  stayed  10  days.  They  seemed  full  of 
joy  to  be  hack  iu  the  old  town — full  of 
enthusiasm — going  around  here  and  there, 
so  one  night  when  they  seemed  in  au  un¬ 
usually  happy  state  of  mind  after  a  lib¬ 
eral  supper  of  hot  biscuits,  strawberries 
and  cream,  cheese,  milk,  aud  chocolate 
layer  cake,  I  asked  them  if  they  wouldn’t 
like  to  come  back  to  the  farm  when  they 
retired.  I  never  will  forget  the  emphasis 
of  their  reply.  “Retire,  to  a  farm ! 
Never.  Perhaps  to  a  boat  and  cruise  up 
and  down  the  shore.  That  would  he  some¬ 
thing  like.  But  the  country — never!’ 
They  must  have  had  a  good  time  and  en¬ 
joyed  themselves,  because  the  last  thing 
they  said  when  they  started  back  to  the 
city  was:  “We’ve  had  such  a  good  time 
that  we’ll  be  back.  We  can  get  a  few 
days  over  Labor  Day  and  you  11  see  us 
again,  sure!” 

And  these  are  people  whom  we’d  never 
think  of  writing  or  visiting. 

And  so  I  sit  here,  when  I  ought  to  be 
working,  thoroughly  tired  out  and  se¬ 
riously  thinking  over  this  uninvited  com¬ 
pany  matter.  1  am  by  no  means  the  only 
one  in  this  very  neighborhood  who  has 
had  such  an  experience.  It  is  very  com¬ 
mon.  One  of  our  neighbors  who  has 
a  sightly  place  on  the  hill,  was  so  worn 
out  from  tramp  company,  as  she  called 
it,  that  she  literally  closed  her  spare- 
room  and  quietly  said :  “I  am  not  able 
to  take  care  of  company.  T  have  all  that 
I  can  do.”  She  felt  that  she  had  to  take 
a  decided  stand  in  self-defense,  there 
were  so  many  coming.  But  now  she  has 
the  reputation  of  being  “mean”  and 
“queer.” 

Another  neighbor  was  completely  worn 
out  by  her  brother’s  wife  and  two  boys 
who  came  on  early  year  after  year.  This 
brother’s  wife  was  a  strong,  able-bodied 
woman,  and  instead  of  helping  with  some 
of  the  work  that  she  herself  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  made,  she  would  settle  down  in  the 
forenoon  with  a  book  on  the  screen ed-in 
porch  while  my  friend  did  the  work. 
Meantime  the  two  boys  were  running 
through  the  tall  grass,  chasing  the  hens 
and  driving  the  calves  to  distraction.  My 
neighbor  stood  this  yearly  invasion  as 
long  as  she  could,  and  last  Spring  wrote 
her  brother  that  she  was  not  well,  and 
was  not  able  to  have  his  family  that  Sum¬ 
mer.  She  has  not  heard  from  him  since. 

I  have  other  friends  who  have  decided 
to  take  boarders  so  that  they  could  hon¬ 
estly  say  that  their  rooms  were  full,  and 
they  say  that  they  don’t  work  any  harder 
than  when  they  had  so  much  company, 
and  now  they  have  something  to  show  for 
all  their  hard  work  in  the  Fall.  They 
also  know  when  they  are  coming  and 
going.  ,  .  , , 

We  have  always  been  a  hospitable 
family,  and  have  always  enjoyed  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  company.  I  well  remem¬ 
ber,  as  a  child,  being  sent  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  day  after  day  where  I  could  look 
off  and  see  any  teams  headed  our  way  so 
that  mother  could  have  some  idea  how 
many  potatoes  to  cook  for  the  dinner.  It 
seemed  as  if  there  was  a  steady  proces¬ 
sion  of  relatives  and  old  friends  coming 
and  going.  Every  year  mother  would 
send  the  team  down  into  the  valley  for  a 
crippled  old  lady,  Aunt  Viny,  who  had 
been  a  famous  cheese  maker  in  her  day, 
and  who  looked  forward  to  spending  a 
few  days  with  us  in  cheese  making  time, 
and  who  liked  to  go  out  with  us  to  the 
press  for  a  drink  of  the  fresh  whey  and 
a  taste  of  the  rind  when  we  turned  the 
new  cheese  in  the  hoop.  And  she  al¬ 
ways  told  us  that  we  put  on  too  heavy 
a  weight  at  first.  Then  we  had  many 
others,  some  “old  stragglers,”  as  mother 
called  them,  who  always  were  hungry, 
and  who  came  with  a  bag  in  plain  sight. 
Mother  was  charitable,  and  she  always 
gave  them  something.  Her  favorites 
generally  got  a  good  piece  of  the  salt 
pork.  But  most  of  our  comers  and  goers 
were  old  friends  and  relatives,  people  like 
ourselves,  who  took  right  hold  and  hon¬ 
estly  tried  to  help  with  the  work,  people 
whom  we  liked  to  visit  ourselves  in  our 
turn. 

Now  that  there  are  so  many  autos  and 
so  many  people  almost  living  on  the  road, 
we  country  people  are  thoroughly  well 
acquainted  with  the  uninvited  guest  who 
deliberately  plans  on  a  meal  or  a  bed. 

FRANCES  BARNARD. 


Tennessee  Notes 

The  farmers’  song  has  changed  from 
too  dry  to  too  wet.  June  and  July  were 
exceedingly  dry,  and  August  has  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  wet,  but  not  too  wet  for  bugs 
and  worms  to  thrive.  In  picking  a  basket 
of  green  beans  one  has  well  nigh  as  many 
bugs  as  beans,  speckled,  striped,  mottled, 
and  all  colors,  and  while  they  are  very 
pretty  to  look  at,  one  does  not  care  for 
them  at  all  in  the  bean  basket.  Cab¬ 
bage  worms  and  even  beetles  have  thrived 
exceedingly  well  on  the  cabbage  patch.  I 
have  used  insect  powders,  flour,  black 
pepper  (and  the  latter  did  surely  put  a 
stop  to  the  cucumber  bugs),  and  all  other 


remedies,  but  none  seemed  to  put  a 
quietus  on  the  worms.  Then  in  the  to¬ 
bacco  patch  we  pick  worms  until  it  seems 
that  we  farm  people  have  not  only  the 
whole  world  to  feed,  but  billions  of  in¬ 
sects  as  well.  Even  the  potatoes  are 
gnawed  by  moles  or  ground  mice,  beans 
destroyed  by  the  rabbits,  corn  pulled  up 
by  the  crows,  chickens  carried  off  by  the 
hawks,  and  now,  to  cap  the  climax,  the 
blackhead  has  struck  our  turkeys.  We 
had  such  a  nice  drove,  and  first  thing  I 
knew  they  were  dying  like  flies.  I  tried 
remedy  after  remedy,  until  a  friend  told 
me  of  permanganate.  I  sent  to  the  drug 
store  for  some  and  did  not  know  just 
how  to  use  it,  but  I  dissolved  one  heaping 
teaspoonful  in  a  gallon  of  water  and  wet 
their  bread  with  the  mixture.  Those  too 
sick  to  eat  I  crammed.  I  have  not  lost 
any  more  so  far,  though  they  look  very 
shabby,  and  it  will  take  weeks  for  them 
to  regain  their  lost  weight.  This  remedy 
is  poison  and  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
way  of  children.  It  is  best  to  use  in 
their  drinking  water,  but  our  own  had 
access  to  water,  and  will  not  drink  it. 

Fruit  is  scarce,  so  I  save  the  peelings 
for  jelly  when  canning  apples,  quinces 
and  crabs. 

We  needed  a  cistern  at  our  new  school- 
house.  The  children  wanted  children’s 
day.  The  majority  were  green  in  such 
matters,  as  well  as  myself,  but  we  got  to¬ 
gether,  and  after  searching  through  our 
papers,  scrap-books,  and  at  last  locating 
a  book  that  contained  children’s-day  ma¬ 
terial,  we  went  to  work.  We  drilled  and 
trained  them  for  two  weeks,  bought  four 
rolls  of  crepe  paper,  tacked  sheets  over 
the  blackboard,  twisted  pink  paper  cut  in 
strips  woven  under  and  over  against  the 
sheets,  and  fastened  to  ends  and  sides. 
We  made  some  large  letters  to  spell  “Wel¬ 
come”  out  of  Christmas  tinsel,  and  fas¬ 
tened  them  to  a  paper  background  up  at 
the  top  of  sheets.  Meanwhile,  we  invit¬ 
ed  our  county  superintendent  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  school  board  (we  still  need 
benches,  you  know),  also  the  president 
of  the  East  Tennessee  Sunday  School 
Association,  and  two  ministers.  They  all 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  came,  too. 
Busy?  Well,  rather;  but  we  had  plenty 
of  dinner,  and  sold  ice  cream  and  lemon¬ 
ade.  We  have  the  cistern  ready  to  ce¬ 
ment,  the  pump  and  guttering  all  ready 
to  put  up.  The  children  received  many 
compliments,  and,  poor  things,  some  were 
frightened  ;  first  public  appearance  makes 
your  heart  go  pit-a-pat,  but,  taken  all 
together  it  was  a  successful  day,  one 
whose  memory,  I  hope,  shall  be  long  in 
being  completely  effaced.  Some  claim, 
and  no  doubt  they  are  right,  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  cooked  up  would  be  worth  more 
than  wlmt  is  made.  From  a  financial 
standpoint  we  may  come  out  behind,  but 
who  can  compute  the  worth  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  the  children,  and  the  people  in 
general?  I  believe  in  keeping  alive  the 
neighborhood  spirit,  and  unless  we  give 
them  a  chance,  how  will  there  be  any 
leaders?  It  is  what  we  sorely  need.  One 
waits  for  another;  all  are  willing  to  help 
or  do  their  part  if  there  were  only  some¬ 
one  to  take  the  lead.  It  is  only  by  co¬ 
operation  that  we  farm  folks  can  ever 
hope  to  better  our  condition.  We  first 
have  to  learn  what  we  want,  and  then  go 
after  it.  It  is  the  neighborhood  that 
hangs  together  and  shows  a  solid  front 
that  gets  paved  roads,  or  pretty  much 
what  they  want.  mrs.  d,  b.  p. 


Canning  Summer  Squash 

I  wonder  how  many  of  our  R.  N.-Y. 
family  can  Summer  squash?  I  am  so 
enthusiastic  about  it  I  just  must  tell 
others.  It  is  the  easiest  vegetable  in 
the  garden  to  can,  and  if  you  had  a  dish 
of  fresh  and  one  of  canned  Summer 
squash  side  by  side  you  would  be  unable 
to  tell  the  difference  either  in  taste  or 
appearance.  I  cut  it  in  good-aized  dice 
and  pack  in  the  can  as  tightly  as  possible 
(using  quart  cans,  for  it  does  not  go  as 
far  when  opened  as  string  beans  or 
peas)  ;  add  salt  and  fill  cans  with  warm 
or  hot  water,  place  in  boiler  or  steam 
cooker  and  boil  two  hours.  When  opened 
prepare  in  any  of  the  following  ways : 

Creamed. — Pour  off  nearly  all  the  wa¬ 
ter  or  boil  down  and  add  a  little  sweet 
cream,  butter,  salt  and  pepper.  Serve 
very  hot.  Deliciou“ 

Mashed.— -Process  as  above,  only  mash 
fine,  add  seasoning,  and  surround  with 
chopped  green  peppers  fried  in  a  little 
butter  a  few  minutes. 

Patties. — Mash  and  add  half  cup  flour 
and  three  eggs.  Drop  by  spoonsful  on 
hot  buttered  griddle.  Brown  on  both 
sides.  Delicious  served  with  cold  corned 
beef  and  scalloped  potatoes.  Cabbage 
salad  is  a  nice  addition  to  this  meal  also. 

Fritters. — Try  it  in  the  Summer  ’ this 
way :  Put  through  meat  chopper  enough 
raw  squash  for  your  family,  also  one  or 
two  green  peppers.  Add  a  dash  of  to¬ 
mato  if  liked,  seasoning,  two  or  three 
eggs,  and  flour  enough  to  hold  it  together 
somewhat.  Fry  on  hot  griddle  in  same 
manner  as  patties. 

Stuffed. — Cut  several  small  squashes  in 
two,  so  they  will  set  up  in  baking  pan. 
Hollow  out,  season  the  shells  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  stuff  with  a  mixture  of 
bread  crumbs,  green  peppers,  onion,  to¬ 
mato,  a  little  sweet  corn  or  rice;  one  can 
use  almost  any  combination  of  left-overs 
or  odds  and  ends.  Toss  all  up  together 
a  few  minutes,  in  frying  pan,  stuff  the 
shells,  cover  with  crumbs  and  bake  un¬ 
til  squash  is  tender — about  half  an  hour. 

MARIAN  B.  SPENCER. 
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for  less  than  1  cent  a  cake 


A  little  water,  5  */2  lbs.  of  meat -scraps  or 
grease  and  a  can  of  RED  SEAL  Lye  make  as 
good  a  kitchen  and  laundry  soap  as  you  ever 
used.  No  trouble  at  all,  anyone  can  do  it. 
Follow  directions  carefully. 

Buy  a  can  today.  Full  directions  with  each 
can. 

Write  us  for  suggestion  booklet.  Be 
sure  and  buy  only  the  genuine  RED 
Seal  Lye. 

P.  C.  Tomson  &  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


^  cool,  running  water  m 

— all  they  want  to  drink  and 
as  often,  is  as  necessary  to  healthy, 
thriving,  profitable  stock  as  green  pasture. 
The  extra  profit  that  running  water  brings 
will  pay  for  its  installation. 

Whatever  the  source  of  your  water  supply, 
you  can  have  it  put  under  pressure  for  every! 
farm  use.  Instantly  available  at  the  turn  oil 
afaucet.  You  can  use  any  power;  electricity,/ 
gasoline  engine,  wind  mill  or  hand.  Elimin-  , 
ates  the  daily  drudgery  of  pumping 
and  carrying. 


is  described  in  Free  book  sent  you 
on  request.  Gives  all  particulars, 
and  explains  all  details.  Send 
for  your  copy  today.  Your  name 
on  a  postcard  will  do.  No 
obligations. 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  Y  Kendallville,  Ind.  ' 


for 

you  can  make  this 
smart  sweater 

Fashionable  New  York  shops 
are  f  eaturingsweaters  like  this. 
You  can  knit  one  yourself  with 
only  4  skeins  Peace  Dale  Sicil¬ 
ian  Floss  in  any  of  the  new 
colors.  Easy  to  knit  —  plain 
stitches.  Directions  sent  free 
with  sample  card  showing  120 
samples  Peace  Dale  quality 
yarns.  Satisfaction  guaranteed . 
Peace  Dale  Mills,  Dept.  168!), 
25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


PEACE  DALE 
YARNS 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

to*' 

FOR 

INDIGESTION! 

■3  *5  CENTS 

6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 

E  LL-AN  S 

25<f  and  75$  Packages  Everywhere 


cook  and  bake  perfectly 

RED  CROSS  Ranges  make 
cooking  a  pleasure.  Results  are 
surprising.  Charmingly  enam¬ 
eled  ;  nickel  trim.  Neat;  clean; 
washable ;  sanitary. 

Sold  by  leading  h\W vT. 
dealers.  WRITE 
for  catalogue,  free. 

Co  -  operative 
Foundry  Co. 

Since  186 Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

RED  CROSS 

Ranges  e  Furnaces 


New  300  Candle 
Power  Lamp 


BURNS  96%  AIR 

Greatest  lamp  improvement  of  age 
patented.  Twenty  times  brighter^ 

than  wick  lamps  atone  half  the  cost.  L*  .  „  . _ _  __ . 

Brilliant,  soft,  white  light.  Restful  to 
eyes.  No  smoke — no  soot — no  odor 
— easy  to  operate.  Absolutely  safe.  Lights 
with  match.  Most  economical  made.  Burns! 

96%  air— 4%  gasoline  or  kerosene  (coal-oll). 

30  Days  Trial 

Days  at  our  risk.  No  obligation.  Get  Free 
Trial  plan  and  special  Introductory  offer.  Send 
for  attractive  catalog  describing  table  lamps, 
wall  lamps,  hanging  lamps  and  lanterns. 

Write  now — today. 

Agents  Make  Big  Money.  Write 
Quick  for  Free  Outfit  Offer. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Company 
669  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  Ohio 


ELECTRIC 

FIXTURE 


CATALOG ! 


1000  Different  Fixtures  Illustrated 

Write  to-«!ay  for  your  copy, 
have  ~>0% — direct  from  Mfrs. 

No  Middleman’s  profit. 

Our  Special :  8  Room  Elec* 
trie  Set.  Ready  to  hang 
$24.50 — other  bargains. 

UNITED  LIGHTING*  FIXTURE  CO. 
280  Bowery,  Dept-  102,  N.  Y.  City 


For  Sale-AAN«V machine*  Knitting  Yarns 

GOLF  AND  PLAIN  SOCKS.  We  also  can  work  your  wool 
mto  yarn.  H.  A.  Bartlett,  Harmony,  Maine 


From  Factory  To  Foot 


A  very  popular  ladies’  calf- 
finish  brown  leather  Oxford 
at  a  new  low  price.  All  leather 
sole;  solid  leather  inner  sole; 
air-cushion-tread  rubber  heel. 
No.  62501.  Postpaid  Sizes  2%-8. 

Write  NOW  for  Illustrated  Bargain  Book  showing  40 
other  latest  shoe  styles,  at  Factory  Prices. 

QUICKSTEP  SHOE  COMPANY.  Dept.  C,  BOSTON 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

\  This  attractive  234-page  book  hatsome  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
1  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  fl.50. 

For  3  tie  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 
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A  Simple  Problem  in 
Arithmetic 


According  to  an  investigation  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  on  66  dairy 
farms,  it  was  found  that  133.9  hours 
per  year  were  required  to  milk  a  cow 
by  hand.  A  De  Laval  Milker  will 
cut  this  time  in  two  and  save  at  least 
62  hours  per  cow  per  year  over  hand 
milking,  and  at  15  cents  per  hour  a 
saving  of  $9.30  per  cow  per  year 
will  be  effected,  which  is  equal  to 
6%  of  $155  for  just  one  cow,  or  $1550 
for  ten  cows,  etc. 

This  is  a  very  conservative  way  of 
figuring  the  value  of  the  time-saving 
feature  of  a  De  Laval  Milker.  In 
actual  use  it  may  save 
a  man;  or  if  a  man  is 
still  retained  it  may 
mean  that  more  cows 
can  be  kept  or  that  he 
can  devote  all  his  time 
to  other  work,  the 
owner  looking  after  the 
milking  himself.  Or  it 
may  mean  that  a  boy  or 
some  other  person  not 
capable  of  doing  much 
milking  by  hand,  with 
the  aid  of  a  De  Laval 
can  take  the  place  of  a  grown.man. 
There  are  many  situations  impossible 
to  foresee  that  may  justify  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  De  Laval  Milker,  and 
w  hich  often  do  save  enough  in  other 
ways  to  pay  for  a  De  Laval  in  a  year. 

But  saving  time  is  only  part  of 
the  advantage  of  a  De  Laval  Milker. 
Suppose  a  De  Laval,  because  of  its 
uniform,  vigorous  and  stimulating 
action,  will  increase  production  10%. 
Of  course  the  De  Laval  Company 
can't  guarantee  such  an  increase,  as 
there  are  so  many  uncontrollable 
factors, such  as  health,  feed,  climate, 
care,  etc.  But  practically  all  De  Laval 


Milker  users,  and  especially  those 
who  weigh  their  milk  and  know,  do 
say  they  get  more  milk,  taking  the 
herd  as  a  whole  over  a  period  of  a 
year  — some  as  high  as  20%;  and 
10%,  based  on  the  results  obtained 
by  many  users,  seems  conservative. 
Ten  per  cent  of  5000  pounds  of  milk 
per  year  —about  the  average  produc¬ 
tion  per  cow  per  year  — is500  pounds, 
which  at  $2.20  per  cwt. ,  the  average 
price  of  fluid  milk  in  the  United 
States  delivered  at  country  stations 
during  1922,  would  be  $11.00  per  cow 
per  year.  Then  add  this  to  the  valueof 
the  time  saved, which  is 
$9.30,  and  you  will  have 
a  total  gain  of  $20.30 
per  cow  per  year,  due 
to  the  use  of  a  De  Laval 
Milker.  Multiply  this 
by  10,  20,  30,  or  the 
number  of  cows  you  are 
milking  by  hand,  and 
you  get  a  very  con¬ 
servative  idea  of  what 
a  De  Laval  Milker 
really  will  make  you 
in  profit. 

In  addition,  when  it  is  considered 
that  cleaner  milk  can  be  produced, 
that  the  drudgery  and  dislike  of  hand 
milking  are  eliminated,  and  that  dai¬ 
rying  is  made  more  pleasant  for 
owner,  son  or  hired  man,  you  have 
the  answer  why  so  many  people  are 
installing  De  Laval  Milkers— and 
especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  a  De  Laval  Milker  can  be  bought 
on  such  liberal  terms  and  such  long 
time  that  it  will  actually  pay  for  it¬ 
self  as  it  is  being  used.  Full  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  obtained  from  your  De 
Laval  Agent,  or  by  writing  us  at  any 
of  the  addresses  below'. 


The 

De  Laval 
Milker 

saves  $20.30 
per  "cow 
per  year 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 


PER  YEAR 

“They  cost  no  more,  but 
they  do  last  longer,”  is  what 
users  say.  Superior  materials 
and  more  careful  workman¬ 
ship  make  extra  years  of 
service.  Creosoted  staves  are 
heavy  and  carefully  matched. 
Hoops  of  best  steel,  with 
oversize  thread.  Doors  fit  like 
safe  or  refrigerator.  Wooden 
ladder  rungs.  Held  .erect 
by  Green  Mountain  anchor 
system.  BOOKLET  FREE. 


FOR  30  DAYS 

SI  have  a  chance  to  sell  by  mail, 
at  my  usual  LOW  PRICES,  the 
output  of  a  well-known  silo  con¬ 
cern.  Silos  absolutely  first-class, 

Omade  of  genuine  CLEAR  FIR, 
This  lumber  is  high-priced  and 
hard  to  get  this  year,  but  YOU 
KNOW  it  is  the  ONLY  SAFE 

Lwood  for  silos.  If  you  buy  through 
me  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FAC¬ 
TORY  you  can  BUY  THE  BEST 
and  PAY  LESS.  Your  neighbor 

1  probably  bought  at  my  sale  last  year. 
Ask  him  how  much  he  saved.  This 
sale  lasts  30  days. 

SM.  L.  SMITH 

113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadvllle,  Pa. 


"I  set  out  to  build 
a  farm  engine 
that  would  have 
every  feature  the 
farmer  wanted 
and  none  he  did¬ 
n't  •want.  It  has 
now  been  on  the 
market  six  years. 
Thousands  of  sat¬ 
isfied  Users  tell 
me  I've  succeed¬ 
ed.  I'm  proud  to 
have  this  engine 
bear  my  name.” 

—A.  Y.  Edwards 


Try  This  Engine  FREE 

Read  the  Amazing  Facts  About 
This  Wonderful  Farm  Engine 


EDWARDS 

FARM 

ENGINE 


The  regular  power  jobs 
on  your  farm  probably 
vary  from  about  IK  to  6 
H.  P.  Yet  there’s  no 
need  to  have  two  or  more 
engines  for  these  jobs. 
Today  you  can  get  six 
engines  in  one.  You  can 
get  an  engine  that  will 
deliver  IK  H.  P.  for  the 
little  jobs,  6  H.  P.  for  the 
heavy  work,  or  any  de¬ 
sired  power  in  between. 
You  can  change  power  as 
you  change  jobs — change 
power  instantly.  And  you 
will  get  high  efficiency  and 
lou>  cost  at  all  powers. 

No  Other  Engine 
Like  It 

There  is  no  other  farm 
engine  like  the  Edwards. 

It  pumps. 


washes, 
churns, 
separates, 
m  i  1  k  s  . 
runs  an 
8  -  i  n  c  h 
grinder, 
3  0-inch 
wood  • 


saw  sheller,  small  silo  filler, 
concrete  mixer,  spray  rig, 
etc.,  and  does  every  job 
easilyandcheaply.  Noother 
engine  can  do  this.  It  is 
easy  to  move  and  can  be  set 
anywhere  and  put  to  work 
without  fastening  down. 
Burns  kerosene  or  gasoline. 
Smooth  running.  No  vi¬ 
bration.  Safe — no  crank¬ 
ing.  Safety  fly-wheel  and 
all  moving  parts  enclosed. 
Anyone  can  operate  it. 

What  Users  Say 

Fred  Dunderi,  Strath- 
cona,  Minn.,  says:  “  I  cer¬ 
tainly  like  my  Edwards 
Engine.  Runs  an  8-inch 
burr  mill  full  capacity. 
Has  plenty  of  power  and 
then  some.  It  certainly 
works  fine.  I  like  its  vary¬ 
ing  speed  and  power  and 
its  light  weight,  it  is  so 
easy  to  move  from  job  to 
job.  Best  and  handiest  en¬ 
gine  I  have  ever  seen  or 
used  and  wouldn't  part 
with  mine  at  any  price  if 
I  couldn't  get  another  one 
and  I  wouldn't  go  back  to 
the  old-fashioned  heavy 
type  engine  to  use  as  a  gift. 
The  Edwards  does  all  the 
company  claims  for  it. 

“One  of  my  neighbors 
was  looking  over  my  Ed¬ 


wards  and  I  ran  It  for  him 
and  changed  it  all  the  way 
from  1  to  6  H.  P.  He  will 
buy  one  right  away.  He  is 
using  a  4  H.  P.  at  present 
but  at  times  needs  6  H.  P. 
so  this  would  be  the  very 
engine  he  wants." 

A.  C.  Lukehart,  Dayton, 
Pa.,  says:  "Well  pleased 
with  my  Edwards  and 
would  not  trade  it  for  any 
other  kind  of  engine  that 
X  know  of  as  it  is  so  handy 
to  move  from  one  job  to 
another  and  the  company 
has  been  fair  and  square 
to  deal  with." 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Now — I  know  I  am 
making  some  extraordi¬ 
nary  claims  for  my  engine. 
I  want  to  prove  them  to 
your  satisfaction.  I  want 
you  to  try  the  Edwards 
Engine  absolutely  free. 
Don't  send  me  a  penny. 
Don't  send  me  an  order. 
Just  write  your  name  and 
address  on  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  and  I'll  send  you  com¬ 
plete  information  about 
the  Ed  wards,  together  with 
my  straightforward,  un¬ 
conditional  free  trial  offer. 
You  will  not  be  obligated 
in  any  way. 

— A.  Y.  Edwards 


EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO.,  212  Main  St.,  Springfield,  O. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO. 

212  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  send  me  complete 
description  of  your  engine,  also  details  of  youv 
free  trial  offer. 


N  ame . 

Address . 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minklef 


Sorghum  for  Cattle;  Molasses  Feed 

I  understand  that  sorghum  is  a  good 
green  feed  for  cattle  producing  milk. 
Would  you  give  some  details  as  to  what 
time  to  plant  it,  what  soil,  when  is  it 
ready  to  feed,  and  if  it  is  cut  before  it 
goes  to  seed  will  it  grow  up  so  as  to  cut 
it  again?  I  would  like  also  some  in¬ 
formation  about  feeding  molasses  to  cat¬ 
tle.  I  do  not  want  to  feed  it  on  straw. 
I  have  some  good  Alfalfa,  some  first  and 
second  cutting  of  Redtop  and  Sweet 
clover,  and  a  lot  of  good  Timothy  hay. 
Feeding  molasses  with  corn  silage  and 
hay  to  milkers,  how  should  it  be  fed  and 
how  much?  Could  you  give  me  a  graiu 
ration  for  milk  cows  of  not  more  than 
18  to  20  per  cent  protein?  Would  that 
kind  of  grain  ration  be  satisfactory  to 
produce  milk?  I  have  water  buckets  at 
the  cows’  head  and  a  warm  stable. 

New  York.  h.  l.  c. 

Nothing  would  be  gained  by  attempting 
to  grow  sorghum  in  your  section  as  a 
substitute  for  corn.  The  yield  per  acre 
is  below  that  obtained  with  selected  va¬ 
rieties  of  com  and.  while  the  growing 
season  is  shorter,  there  are  other  dis¬ 
advantages  that  would  more  than  offset 
this  factor.  In  sections  of  Nebraska  and 
Oklahoma  where  droughts  are  experienced, 
and  where  com  does  not  reach  maturity 
on  regular  schedule,  successful  substitutes 
for  silage  have  been  reported.  But  for 
New  York  conditions  there  is  nothing  I 
know  of  that  can  be  satisfactorily  sub¬ 
stituted  either  for  silage,  fodder,  or  forage. 

Concerning  the  value  of  molasses,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  here  again  the  com¬ 
mon  error  is  made  of  substituting  a  more 
palatable  feed  for  a  more  nutritious  and 
less  expensive  feed.  Theoretically  a 
pound  of  molasses  is  supposed  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  pound  of  grain  ;  practically 
and  in  the  dairy  bam  it  does  not  do  this. 
Where  molasses  is  sprinkled  over  straw, 
poor  grass,  hay  of  inferior  quality,  or 
poor  corn  fodder,  it  is  true  that  the  cows 
will  clean  up  these  roughages  with  more 
avidity  and  in  greater  quantity ;  but  there 
is  doubt  iu  my  mind  as  to  whether  any¬ 
thing  is  gained  by  prevailing  upon  cows 
to  eat  great  amounts  of  roughages.  Mere 
cheapness  of  a  product  does  not  warrant 
its  extensive  use  if  the  animal  itself  can¬ 
not  use  this  product  to  advantage  in 
making  either  milk  or  beef  as  the  case 
may  be.  It  is  possible  to  compound  grain 
mixtures  without  the  use  of  molasses  that 
will  be  far  more  satisfying  and  more 
economical  than  roughages  that  have 
been  doctored  up  and  sweetened  up  with 
molasses.  Alfalfa  needs  no  condiment, 
and  cows  will  eat  enough  Alfalfa  hay  if 
it  is  given  to  them  to  satisfy  their  demand 
for  rough  feed  of  this  character. 

I  would  suggest  that  where  you  have 
corn  silage  and  Timothy  hay  you  use  a 
grain  ration  carrying  22  per  cent,  of 
protein,  home-mixed  as  follows.  250  lbs. 
corn,  200  lbs.  bran,  150  lbs.  linseed.  200 
lbs.  cottonseed.  100  lbs.  gluten,  50  lbs. 
oats,  50  lbs.  com  germ  meal. 


Composition  of  Dairy  Ration 

What  is  the  best  combination  to  be 
made  from  corn  meal,  hominy,  linseed, 
gluten  feed,  cottonseed  meal  and  wheat 
bran?  Plenty  of  good  silage,  n.  w.  c. 

I  wish  I  knew.  One  dairyman  likes  one 
combination  ;  another  dairyman  is  success¬ 
ful  with  other  combinations.  Much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  condition  of  the  cows, 
their  degree  of  flesh,  their  ability  to  con¬ 
sume  food  and  to  manufacture  milk  ef¬ 
ficiently.  Based  upon  the  general  pur¬ 
pose  of  nutrition,  ivhieli  includes  sufficient 
variety,  palatability  and  digestibility,  we 
believe  that  the  following  perhaps  would 
•satisfy  under  general  farm  conditions.  We 
are  assuming  that  this  ration  is  to  be  fed 
in  conjunction  with  Alfalfa  hay  and  sil¬ 
age,  that  the  cows  are  to  have  salt  always 
accessible,  and  that  approximately  1  lb. 
of  grain  is  to  be  fed  for  each  ol/2  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  per  cow  per  day.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  cows  should  he  fed 
during  their  dry  period  on  a  mixture  re¬ 
sulting  from  mixing  30  lbs.  com  or 
hominy.  30  lbs.  oats,  10  lbs.  bran.  10  lbs. 
linseed  meal. 

If  they  are  to  gain  in  flesh  during  the 
dry  period  through  the  generous  use  of  a 
grain  ration  supplemented  with  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  I  would  propose  the  following: 
Cornmeal  200  lbs.,  hominy  meal  200  lbs., 
linseed  meal  150  lbs.,  gluten  feed  150  lbs., 
cottonseed  meal  150  lbs.,  wheat  bran  200 
lb?.  . 


Wonderful,  Wonderful 

MilkerS 

Special !  ipf!:  * 

v  111  $10900 

Special !!  llJ  ^  LL 6 


Yes,  we’ve 
found  it  I 
We’ve 
found  the 
way  for 
machine 
milking 


And  no  installation  expense f 


A  TREMENDOUS  improvement  In  machine 
milking-  The  milking  machine  problem  solved t 
—  so,  FIND  OUT  —  send  for  our  FREE  book. 


Run  by  Hand —  You  need  no 
electricity,  no  gas  engine . 

At  last.' — the  milker  for  alt  of  us— for  the 
larger  dairyman  and  also  for  the  man  with 
5  or  6  cows!  Does  the  work  and  does  it 
right.  Run  by  hand;  comes  complete  and 
ready  to  use;  no  installation.  Simple, 
ultra-sanitary,  easy  to  operate,  so  easy  to 
clean.  Costs  you  only  $123.00— a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  other  milkers  1  Why?  Because  it 
costs  less  to  make.  It’s  so  simple.  Better 
than  all  others  and  costs  so  much  less. 
Operated  by  hand  or  can  be  changed  over 
quickly  to  a  gas  engine  or  electric  outfit. 

Positively  Guaranteed 

Just  try  the  Page  on  your  herd  and  seel 
Find  out  about  our  guarantee. 


Easy  Monthly  Payments! 

We’ll  make  that  milker  pay  for  itself  every 
day  as  it  goes  along.  It’s  a  wonderful  milker 
—simple— easy— sanitary— and  you’ll  find 
it  out  while  you  use  it  on  free  trial. 

We  want  a 
few  good, 
p  r  a  c  t  i  c  a  1 

dairymen  as  agents  in  neighborhoods  to 
recommend  this  milker.  A  money-maker 
for  agents  ! 


FREE  Bookl 

Let  me  send  you  our  free  catalog.  It’s 
full  of  important  facts — an  education 
in  milking  machines.  Send  the  coupon 
■while  this  offer  lasts  ! 


i 


GEORGE  G.  ROWE 

R  llKtAii  PaoA  661  West  Lake  Street 

Dlirion  rage  LO.f  Dept.  4856  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the 
facts  of  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your 
direct  offer  on  the  Page  Milker  on  easy  terms. 

Name . 

Address . 


I  milk . - . 

IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  GET  THE  AGENCY 
IN  YOUR  NEIGHBORHOOD,  MARK  HERE 


cow 

□ 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker’’— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  IRURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New] York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Live  Stock  Notes 

Friday,  October  19,  1923,  the  Bradford 
County  Pa.  Jersey  Cattle  Breeders  will 
sell  56  head  of  registered  Jerseys  at  Troy, 
Pa.,  in  the  sale  pavilion.  Of  this  number. 
24  are  young  cows  due  to  freshen  about 
sale  time.  There  are  also  included  sev¬ 
eral  two-year-old  heifers  and  a  number 
of  heifer  calves. 

Saturday,  October  27,  1923,  the  Third 
Annual  Sale  of  Holsteins  by  the  Troy- 
Canton  Holstein  Breeders  of  Bradford 
County,  Pa.,  will  take  place  at  Troy,  Pa. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  10. — Cayuga  County  Guernsey 
Club,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  R.  H.  Alexander, 
Union  Springs,  N.  Y..  secretary. 

Sept.  21  —  Aberdeen-Angus.  Eastern 
Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Sept.  26. — Hereford  Steers.  North  Park 
Stock  Growers’  Association  of  Colorado, 
Atlantic,  la.  Kraschel  Auction  Company, 
managers. 

Oct.  9. — Holsteins.  Eastern  Holstein 
Breeders’  sale.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Oct.  #19.  — Jerseys.  Bradford  Co.,  Pa., 
Jersey  Cattle  Breeders,  Troy.  Pa. 

Oct.  27.  —  Holsteins.  Troy-Canton 
Holstein  Breeders  of  Bradford  County, 
Troy,  Pa. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  Sew  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based  on 
sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  August  27,  1923,  according  to 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feeds  all  in  100- 
lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Branchville, 
Belvidere,  Mt.  Holly,  Montclair,  Milford, 
Washington,  Highbridge,  Frenchtown, 
Sussex.  Flemington,  Trenton,  Newton, 
Lafayette,  Hackettstown,  Belle  Meade, 
Lebanon,  Clifton,  Hopewell,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Perth  Amboy,  Morristown,  Dover, 
Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somerville  and  New- 


1.  tJl  iJ  Li • 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.51  Vs 

No.  3  white  oats . 50 g 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 1.06% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .  1.05% 


Per  Ton 


Spring  bran  .  .  . . 

Hard  W.  W.  .bran . 

Spring  middlings  . 

Red  dog  flour . 

Dry  brewers’  grains . 

Flour  middlings  . 

White  hominy  . 

Yellow  hominy  . 

Gluten  feed  . 

31%  linseed  meal. . 

34%  linseed  meal . 

36%  cottonseed  meal . 

41%  cottonseed  meal . 

43%  cottonseed  meal . 


_ $34.40 

.  ...  34.40 
....  35.90 

_  40.90 

. . . .  45.40 
. ...  36.90 

_ 39.90 

_ 39.40 

....  48.25 

_ 49.40 

. ...  51.10 

_ 46.40 

....  53.40 
_ 56.40 


Digester  Tankage  for  Poultry 

Will  digester  tankage  take  the  place 
of  beef  scrap  for  growing  chicks  and 
laying  hens  in  the  mash?  I  can  get  it 
at  a  better  figure  than  the  beef  scrap. 
Should  I  mix  it  the  same  in  the  mash? 

Tuttle  Creek,  Pa.  J-  s- 


Digester  tankage  will  take  the  place 
of  meat  scrap  in  the  poultry  ration,  so 
far  as  furnishing  protein  from  an  animal 
source  is  concerned,  but  it  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  as  safe  or  suitable  poultry  food  as  a 
good  grade  of  beef  scrap.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  lower  price,  it  has  not  displaced 
meat  scrap  among  poultrymen  who  would 
be  very  glad  to  find  a  cheap  substitute 
-for  the  more  expensive  meat  product. 

M.  B.  D. 


He  was  unaware  of  the  eccentricities 
to  be  found  in  the  Wild  West  when  he 
entered  what  seemed  to  be  the  only  ho¬ 
tel  in  the  place.  After  ushering  him  to 
a  table  and  giving  the  stranger  a  glass 
of  ice-wrater,  the  waiter  inquired :  ’ Will 

.you  have  sausages  on  toast?’  No,  1 
never  eat  ’em.”  the  guest  replied.  ‘  in 
that  case,”  said  the  waiter,  “dinner  is 
aver.” — The  Open  Road. 


SHEEP 


Onb  EXTRA  FINE  NUture  Re*itf$red  DORSET  RAM 

Also  few  purebred  Black-Faced-Highland*,  both  sex. 
W1LLET  RANDALL  North  River,  N.Y. 


Registered  Hampshire-down  Ewes  and  Rams  Regis¬ 
tered  Bouth-down  Ewe*  for  »ale.  till*  TMER.  SlUiUut,  N.  J. 


HAMPSHIRE  X»URE  33 RED  XjAMB  3FLAMS 

12fl-lb.  ewe  lamb*,  ewes  and  mature  ram*.  Show  lambs. 

CHARLES  E.  HASLETT  -  Hall,  New  York 


n _ ni  n  Imp.  stk.  Shipped  on  approval, 

Keg.  olirop.  Hams  WILLIAMS  FARM,  Peterborough,  N.  II. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep  Purchase,  Net,  York 


Reg.  Hampshire  Rams  and  Ewes  Aocffn 

the  East.  C.  P.  ft  M.  W.  BIGHAM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  Shropshire  RAMS  STEVENS^BltOS^  Wilton, *  V  V 


JERSEYS 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

Pnr<vale  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tnber- 
rui  OdlB  eu]jn  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

I , .  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Bo*  173,  Morristown.  N.  J. 


S.  M.  S.  Standard  Whiteface  Breeding  Heifers, 
Feeder  Calves  and  Yearlings 

We  have  an  exceptionally  good  lot  of  purebred  Hereford  yearlings  and  two-year-old 
heifers  for  sale,  in  lots  of  one  or  more  cars.  We  also  offer  S.  M.  S.  Standard  feeder 
calves  and  yearlings  for  sale  for  fall  shipment.  Write  for  season  circular  and  prices. 

SWENSON  BROTHERS,  A.  J.  SWENSON,  Manager  and  Superintendent  STAMFORD,  TEXAS 


1  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

::  HOLSTEINS  :: 

BULL  CALF-6  Mos.  Old-Registered 

Sire  ECHO  SYLVIA  CLYDE  PONTIAC,  two  crosses  to 
World's  Champion  Cow.  Dam.  our  best  cow,  Leanto 
Aggie  DeKol.  A  show  calf  more  white  than  black. 
Price,  $125  ;  half  of  what  he  is  worth.  Also  some 
choice  heifer  calves.  We  are  short  of  feed — must 
reduce  herd.  Edward  S.  Cone,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Aberdeen-Angus 

AT  AUCTION 

Twelve  4-Yr.-0ld  RegJolstei^sllfarked  and  prop£ 

type;  due  to  freshen  inOet.;  capable  of  milking  lOquarts 
of  milk  per  day  ;  tuberculin  tested;  60-day  retest;  backed 
by  the  largest  of  A.  R.  O.  records  and  of  Ormsby,  King 
of  the  Pontiacs,  and  Pietje  breeding.  CHAS.  A.  HOWELL, 
llow<dl*,  Oran**  Co.,  N.  Y.  70  miles  west  N.Y.  C.,  Erie  R.  R. 

30  Cattle 

28  Females  2  Bulls 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY 

The  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’  Association 

AT 

The  Eastern  States  Exposition 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Friday,  Sept.  21,  1923 
30 

The  choicest  of  breeding. 

Show  cattle. 

Breeding  cattle. 

Herd  headers. 

Cows  with  calves  at  foot. 
Foundation  stock. 

30 

For  catalog*  addrettt 

F.  W.  BURNHAM,  Greenfield,  Mass, 
or  DR.  K.  J.  SEULK.E,  Jefferson,  Me. 

High  Grade  Holstein  Heifer  Calves  f^tmedTuu 

and  heifer  calves,  825  up.  Registered  bulls  ready 
for  service,  and  cows.  Address  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y. 

FOR  IJ„1„,  U.,11  Segis  De  Kol,  five  years  old.  Price 

SALE  noisiein  OUil  gl500.  Further  particulars  write 
E.  E.  HOSMEIt,  48-47  West  82d  8t.,  N.  V.  City 

GOATS 

For  Sale  Six  Milch  Goals 

two  years  old,  that  have  been  fresh  just  a  short 
times  $25  apiece.  One  doe,  2-yr. -old,  with  kid  4-wks.- 
old  $30.  Two  young  does,  6  mos. -old,  $15  apiece. 

EARL  WHITE  Arcade,  New  York 

To  Gat  the  Bast  Choice  Buy  Milk  Goat  Bucks  Now 

Buy  Bred  Does  in  October,  Buy  Kids  and  Year¬ 
lings  now.  S.  J.  Sharpies,  R.  0.  5.  Norristown,  Pa. 

Uilbftoata  Nubian  and  Toggenburg  buck  kids.  EXTRA 
1*1 1 1 K  U 08 IS  STOCK.  Quick  shipment.  #20  each.  (Pho¬ 
to*.)  WILLET  RANDALL,  N.orth  River,  N.  Y. 

Tottgenburo;  Grade  DOF  and  II LICK  KIDS  for  sale 

1  ROCKBRIDGE  FARM  Zion,  N.  J.  W.  J.  Dietz 

HORSES  ) 

HORSES  FOR  SALE 

A  few  desirable  matched  teams  I  have  raised  my¬ 
self;  well  broken.  Also  a  few  single  horses,  each 
weighing  about  1,100  lbs.  For  particulars  write 

ROBERT  H.  CUTTING  St.  Regis  Falls.  New  York 

Or  Telephone  Nicholville  6  F  3. 

|  GUERNSEYS  | 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  at  present  several  very 
desirable  young  bull  calves  and  two  older 
ones  sired  by  our  herd  sires  and  out  of 
cows  with  or  now  making  A.  R.  records. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  bull,  write  us. 

W.  S.  KERR.  Manager  Coltasset,  Mass. 

Matched  Pair  of  Black  Mares  percheron 

Kind  and  gentle.  Sisters,  four  and  six  years  old, 
weight  2,800  ibs,  with  matched  black  mare  colts, 
15-16  Percheron,  by  their  sides.  Mares  are  rebred  to 
a  ton  horse.  8530  takes  mares  and  colts.  Will 
deliver  them  a  reasonable  distance.  If  you  need 
other  horaes  write  your  wants, 

VERNON  R.  LAFLER  R.  D.  No.  1  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Fritzlyn  Farm  Pure  Bred  Guernsey  Bulls 

from  three  to  seven  mouths  old,  Bired  by  our  May 
Rose,  Golden  Secret,  King  of  the  May  sire,  who  has 
the  blood  of  the  three  May  Rose  One  thousand  pound 
cows.  The  dam*  are  A.  R.  daughter*  of  Frank  Rose 
and  grand-daught*rs  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  with  type 
and  production.  Federal  Accredited  herd.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Reasonable  prices. 

WM.  F.  FRETZ  -  PipersvlUe,  Pa. 

DOGS 

#jfe&FREEv 

1 82  page  book — how  to  keep  your  1 

■  *  dog  well  —  how  to  care  for  him  1 

■  When  sick.  Result  of  85  years’  experi-  1 
ence  with  every  known  dog  disease.  | 

■  Mailed  FREE.  Write  today.  Dept.  433. 

■  H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

129  West  24th  St.  New  York  | 

KN0LLYV00D  FARM 

We  have  a  few  bulls  of  service  age, 
out  of  dams  with  record  up  to  728 
lbs.  fat,  at  reasonable  prices. 

F.  C.  SHAW,  Manager 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM  -  Port  Che*t«r,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  BEAGLE  HOUNDS 

6  months  old,  bred  from  champion  Driving  Dick, 
winner  of  the  Earing  cup  in  the  Northern  Hare 
Trials  of  1921.  Males,  825.  600  pair  of  Carneaux 
large  squab  breeders,  $2  a  pair.  RELIABLE  SQUAB  FARM 
Todt  Hill  Road,  Castleton  Corners.  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  CHRIST,  Prop. 

CHIHUAHUA  TOY  DOGS 

Dainty  little  pets.  Ready  to  ship. 

THOMSON'S  KENNELS  Wells,  Vermont 

I  WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

I  Highly  Bred  1 

1  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  1 

1  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES  1 

1  Rollwood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn,  S 

GhowPuppies  ofQuality  WoN0edw Vo'd 

Uf  anted  Dogs  to  Board.  From  expert  at  raising  pups. 
If  Reference  given.  JOHN  0WTER.  liAlord,  N.  T.  1.0.  N*.  1 

P,h,Ii,IiiiiI  1  year,  *20.  Also  crossbred  coon  pups.  <5. 

uoonnounu  FRED  DUTTON  West  Winfield,  N.Y. 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terrier  Puppies  for  sale.  Pedi- 
1*  greed  stock.  O.  HILL  •  Antonia,  New  York 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  o»l*T  FARMS.  M  S.  Hi  St.,  rtil*..  P*. 

AIREDALE  JPUPPIES 

On  The  Watch  For  Good  Homes. 

Nephews  and  Nieces  Of  “LADDIE  BOY  ” 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  DANBURY,  CONN. 

Vigorous,  Farm-Raised  Airedale  n^clmITstqgI: 

Also  grown  Airedales.  Prices  low.  Satisfaction  guar- 
ant’d.  Write  ESBENSHADE’S  Turkey  Farm, Box  R.Ronks.Pi. 

Overstocked  on  Guernseys  farm4rselplrices 

Aged  from  A  mos.  to  2  yr*.  One  or  a  carload  of  pure 
bred  Guernsey  Heifers,  *ired  by  Son*  of  ImportedGover- 
nor  Chene  and  Langwater  Kaiser.  Herd  under  Federal 
supervision.  It.  F.  I>.  Ho.  2, 

CREEKSIDE  FARMS  •  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.Y. 

U.  K.  C.— Registered  Cermer  Airedale  Puppies 

The  best  known,  and  known  as  the  best.  Price.  125 

up.  HUMMER’S  POULTRY  PLANT.  Frcnchtawn.  N.  J.  R.No.l 

Police  and  Army  DogsKnrIys 

the  German  Shepherd  and  stock  dog.  Three  Litters  of 
very  fine  wolf-gray  puppieswith  five  Champions  in  Pedi¬ 
gree.  GEO.  RAUCH,  Catikill  Mauntiins  Stack  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  T. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

FOR  SALE  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Male  and  Female  Police  Puppies  from  Imported  Cham¬ 
pion  Stock.  K.F.D.No.2,  CREEKSIDE  FAXMS,  Onego,  Tioga  Co.,  JI,Y. 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock,  both  sexes,  all  ages,  A.  R.  dams. 
Prices  right.  Accredited  Herd  No.  39103.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Richard  It.  DeForest,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

Qedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
1  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  8R0S.,  Grore  City,  Pa, 

KINNELON  FARMS 

BROWN  SWISS  Registry  ol  Production  BULLS 

Three  daughters  of  St.  Nick  to  finish  test  this  year 
averaged  16,208  lbs.  milk,  702  ibs.  fat.  Four  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Edgar  H.  under  three,  averaged  12,259  lbs. 
milk  and  601  lbs.  fat.  Three  two-year-old  daughters 
of  lllda’s  College  Boy  have  averaged  for  six 
months  7,662  lb*,  milk.  Special  offering— Heifer  calf 
out  of  A.  R.  Cow  by  lllda’s  College  Boy,  $135. 
KINNELON  FARMS  Butler,  N.  J. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  ^ 

Females,  83.  F.  A.  SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

AT  STUD-WOLF  VON  ROLAND 

Sire  of  quality  and  quantity  Police  litters.  Best  Blood 
lines  of  trained  Imported  stock.  Fee.  $40. 

O.  HILL  •  Amenla,  New  York 

An  Unusually  Choice  Litter  of  Police  Puppies 

from  imported  stock.  MEAD,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Brown  Swiss  CowiinShiift^Good  sto6,*: 

Quick  Delivery.  Jones,  No.  Chichester,  hew  Hampiliire 

For  Sale— Reg.  Airedale  Bitch  1?^- 

i  pion.  L.  HOWARD  -  Quakertown,  N.  J. 

.%  SWINE  | 

For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Bayers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Have  you  considered  BETTERING  the  blood-lines  of 
your  herd  by  purchasing  a  new  Boar  >  We  have  Spring 
(1922)  Boars  by  Fail-holm  Fancy  Orion,  Fall  boars  by 
Fancy  Orion  King  34th,  this  Spring’s  boars  by  Crest  De¬ 
fender,  Highland  King  Defender  and  Altaniont’s  Origin¬ 
ator.  Beside  using  a  Duroc-Jersey  registered  boar  with 
their  pure  bred  sows,  many  breeders  use  theirs  for  out- 
crossing  with  sows  of  other  fat  breeds  for  producing 
“  Feeder  ”  pigs.  Duroc-Jerseys  introduce  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  height  and  length  and  the  sows  supply  the  weight. 
We  also  still  have  a  few  bred  gilts  for  sale  for  SEP¬ 
TEMBER  FARROWING.  All  stock  is  Double  Im- 
mnned.  We  invite  correspondence  or  better  still,  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on  8tate  road  14  miles 
East  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook.  N.Y. 

BIG  TYPE  DUROCS 

We  will  not  hold  a  fall  sale  but  offer  privately 
30  choice  yearlings  bred  for  fall  litters.  They 
are  mated  to  Walt’s  Col.  Fannie  15tli,  and 
Fairholme  Pathfinder.  We  also  offer  service 
boars  and  open  gilts.  Write  for  particulars. 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  -  Annandale,  N.  J. 

minnnO  Extra  hardy,  well  grown  stock  of  the 

1 1 1  n  1 1 1 1  \  eh°icest  breeding  from  Colonels, 
UUrlUUO  Sensations  and  Defender  strains. 

Come  and  inspect  the  herd  or 
write  your  wants.  Catalogue  on  request. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM  Dept.  0  Belle  Meade.  Virginia 

■  I  IDOPC  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

J_/UnUUO  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrifleld,  N.  Y. 

T|TTDf|J~'C  Orders  acceptable  now  for  August 
" GIVUVij  and  September  Pigs.  Also  Mature 

Stock.  ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box  15.  Bradford.  N.  Y. 

nedifirreed  Duroc  Pig*,  $00  and  $25  a  pair.  Express 
r  prepaid .  STEPHEN  KELLOGG  Burdette,  N.  Y. 

ForSale  at  a  Sacrifica-BRE»  Duroc-Jersey  Boar 

Two  years  old  in  March  last.  Guaranteed  breeder. 

J.  C.  PENNEY  -  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

100  FEEDING  PIGS 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old,  $5.50  Each 

These  pigs  are  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  large  type  swine,  are  healthy,  husky,  fa»t 
growers.  Can  send  Sows  or  Barrows.  Also  Pure  Bred 
Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $8 
each.  All  pigs  sent  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD.  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51.  Waltham,  Mass. 

Stone’s  Berkshires 

The  profitable  Berkshire  is  the  BIG  TYPE. 
We  have  them  and  offer  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in 
September  and  October.  March  boars  ready  for 
fall  service.  Summer  Shoats  of  both  sex.  Also  a 
choice  lot  of  August  and  September  weanlings  to 
ship  when  two  months  old.  Can  mate  up  unrelated 
pairs  or  trios.  A  special  price  for  BOYS’  PIG 
CLUBS,  good  feeders.  All  hardy,  energetic  pigs, 
registered.  Prompt  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Large  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Largest  herd  in  America.  Grand  Champion 
breeding.  Sold  out  of  bred  gilts.  Special  offer¬ 
ing  of  weanling  pigs  and  service  boars. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.V. 

QATMOOR  BERKSHIRES.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
•  quality  at  fair  prices.  PATM00R  FARMS,  Hartfleld,  N.  Y. 

A  I.  C.’S.  Choice  pigs;  eithersex;  ANo.l  breeding;  $10.76 
V.  each.  Reg.  Free.  Sat.  Guar.  It.  HILL,  Seneca Fall*,  N.Y. 

COR  SALE— Rear*  O.  I.  C.  PIGS,  4  mos.  old.  Both  sexes. 
■  J.  K.  LOOMIS  -  Memphis .  New  York 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

11  E.  P.  ROGERS  Wayvillk,  Nkw  York 

REG.  LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

Lowest  price  in  years.  Ship  the  select  only. 
J.  HOMER  REAMS,  Luthersburg,  Pa. 

Big  Type  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars,  Gilts,  from  3  to  8  mos.  Also  booking  orders 
for  pigs  September  and  October  farrow.  A  pair 
will  lay  the  foundation.  Sired  by  1,000  lb.  Boars. 

OAKDALE  FARM,  CLYDE  B.  THOMAS,  Prop.,  Boonsboro,  Md. 

WE  ARE  NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR 

shipment*  of  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

•t  10  weeks  old.  Also  have  pigs,  3  to  8  months  old, 
ready  for  shipping  now.  Write  for  Prices. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Bo*  60  R  West  Chester.  Pa. 

Reg.ChesterWhite  Pigs 

Booking  orders  now  »t  810  each. 

V.  H.  OSMUN  .  Black  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Ghesiir  While  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont.  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  &  SON 

4  fin  Diiv.  Chester  Whites  and  Berkihires,  6  weeks  old. 
1  UU  rigs  $4  each.  ROUSE  BROS.  Dushore,  Pa. 

.*.  MISCELLANEOUS  .*.  | 

Fresh  and  Nearly-Cows  For  Sale 

Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins.  Al¬ 
ways  100  high-cla*s  cows  to  choose  from.  Will  also 
buy  on  commission.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN.  Barre.  Vermont 

COWS  FOR  S\U.%v5Fss¥l%S'k 

High  Grade;  Tuberculin  tested;  fresh  and  spring¬ 
ers.  Sold  subject  sixty  day  retest  guarantee. 

WOODLAWN  FARMS  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

2  miles  on  North  Road  from  Beacon,  N.  V. 

Holstein.  Guernsey  and  Jersey  Cows 

for  September  and  October.  Also  forward  Springers. 
Can  select  what  you  want  at  reasonable  prices.  Now  in 
good  Connecticut  pasture.  Quick  delivery  to  New  Jersey 
or  New  York.  All  tested  twice  or  more,  many  accredited. 

WALTER  L.  MITCHELL  -  New  Haven,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  for  Reg.  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

Extra  good  Fall  farrowing  registered  Duroc  tows  un<l 
herd  boar.  It.  P.  ANDERSON,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS™™^ 

The  dairy  eow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.Y' 
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Why  Not  Buy  a  Milking  Machine 
That  Is  Practically  Perfect? 


OELDOM,  if  ever,  is  anything  perfect. 
And,  no  doubt,  there  will  be  minor  im¬ 
provements  in  the  Burrell  Milker  —  be¬ 
cause  the  Burrell  company  will  continue 
to  lead  in  the  development  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment  which  has  made  possible 
the  tremendous  progress  in  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry,  just  as  it  has  done  for  more  than 
a  half  century. 

But  for  many  years  the  Burrell  Milker  has 
been  practically  perfect  in  its  ability  to 
milk  the  cows  in  an  almost  ideal  manner. 
Certainly,  no  other  method  of  milking 
equals  the  Burrell  way.  Neither  a  suck¬ 
ing  calf  nor  hand  milking,  with  rare  ex¬ 
ception,  draws  the  milk  from  the  cow’s 
udder  with  such  complete  satisfaction  as 


the  Burrell  Milker.  As  a  consequence 
the  Burrell  is  the  choice  of  dairymen  who 
demand  of  a  milking  machine  that  it  milk 
the  cows  clean,  develop  the  milk-giving 
ability  of  their  cows,  and  draw  the  milk 
in  a  sanitary  way. 

Four  distinctive  features  account  largely 
for  the  preference  shown  the  Burrell  by 
dairymen  who  investigate  milking  ma¬ 
chines  thoroughly:  (1)  Burrell  Positive 
Relief  Pulsator;  (2)  Burrell  MoistureTrap; 
(3)  Burrell  Automatic  Control;  (4)  Burrell 
Air-Cushion  Teat-Cup.  You  should 
know  all  about  these  features.  Unless  you 
know  the  Burrell,  you  do  not  know  the 
full  worth  to  you  of  a  milking  machine. 
Ask  for  full  information — no  obligation. 


Send  today  for  our  28-page  book,  " Burrell  Milker It  is  more 
than  a  catalog — and  free  for  the  asking.  Please  address  Dept.  20. 


D.H.  BUrrell  XGo.Ing. 


Little  Falls.  New  York 


BUrrell 
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Prevent 


Blackleg 


by  uainf 


Blacklegoids 


Scientifically  Prepared  and  Tested 
Blackleg  Vaccine  in  Pill  Form 

Consult  your  veterinarian  or  druggist. 
Write  for  free  booklet  on  blackleg.  No.  351. 


Animal  Industry  Department  of 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


HE1  A  If  CT  C  Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

Ei  M  V  L  9  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
Money  bock  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

NEWTON’S 

A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
Horses.  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves.  Coughs,  Distemper. 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 
by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

‘‘I  Saved  26  Yc  a  Rod,”  Bays  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weodsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  'Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  DepL230MUNCIE,  IND. 


Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 

Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Ground  Wheat 

Will  you  advise  me  what  feed  to  use  in 
conjunction  with  silage  and  whole  ground 
wheat  to  make  a  balanced  ration  for 
dairy?  At  present  price,  wheat  could  be 
use  for  feed  to  better  advantage  than 
selling  the  grain.  Shall  have  a  good 
amount  of  corn  and  cob  meal.  C.  T.  T. 

The  question  of  using  ground  wheat  in 
rations  for  live  stock  has  received  con¬ 
siderable  attention  since  the  price  of 
wheat  has  gone  below'  $1  a  bushel.  When 
incorporated  in  rations  for  poultry,  wheat 
can  be  fed  advantageously.  Corn,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  long  run,  is  much  better  for 
swine  and  cattle  feeding.  I  do  not 
share  the  belief  that  it  is  good  judgment 
to  use  whole  wheat  extensively  in  rations 
intended  for  animals  of  this  character. 
In  the  first  place,  a  given  amount  of  cere¬ 
al  protein  has  its  advantages,  but  exces¬ 
sive  amounts  of  wheat  protein  are  not 
efficiently  digested  when  absorbed  by  the 
blood  stream.  Wheat  bran,  on  account 
of  its  balkiness,  its  high  mineral  content, 
and  its  safety,  is  used  extensively  in 
dairy  rations;  but  where  the  W'hole  wheat 
is  ground  and  incorporated  in  the  mixture 
the  same  results  do  not  necessarily  fol¬ 
low'.  Chemists  sometimes  find  a  balance 
in  proposed  feeds  that  cow's  do  not  always 
find,  and  for  this  reason  a  combination 
of  ground  wheat  as  a  basis  for  a  ration 
with  silage,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  justi¬ 
fied.  Especially  is  this  true  where  it  is 
desired  to  combine  your  ground  wheat 
w'ith  corn  and  cob  meal.  If  this  com¬ 
bination  is  used,  however,  it  must  be  sup¬ 
plemented  with  concentrates  carrying 
high  percentages  of  protein.  So  far  as 
nutritive  value  and  general  balance  is 
concerned,  the  following  combination  will 
meet  feeding  standards,  but  just  how 
the  cow  will  respond  in  the  way  of  milk 
production  can  be  ascertained  only  by 
trial :  400  lbs.  of  corn  and  cob  meal,  200 
lbs.  ground  wheat,  150  lbs.  oilmeal.  150 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  gluten  feed. 

Fattening  Old  Cow 

Will  you  tell  best  ration  to  fatten  cow, 
12  years  old,  giving  about  six  quarts  per 
day?  She  is  a  large  Holstein,  and  raw- 
boned.  W;  IT.  K. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  fatten  a 
dairy  cow  that  is  as  raw-boned  and  old 
as  the  one  you  describe.  If  she  is  a  per¬ 
sistent  milker  it  is  possible  that  the  bulk 
of  the  nourishment  obtained  from  her 
feed  goes  into  the  making  of  milk,  and 
for  this  reason  her  flesh  making  proclivi¬ 
ties  are  not  easy  to  develop.  However, 
if  time  is  taken  by  the  forelock  and  an 
attempt  made  to  fatten  this  cow  during 
her  dry  period  the  best  results  will  fol¬ 
low.  A  ration  consisting  of  40  lbs.  of 
cornmeal,  30  lbs.  ground  oats,  15  lbs. 
bran  and  15  lbs.  linseed  meal  is  proposed. 
Feed  her  from  6  to  12  lbs.  per  day  of  this 
ration,  gradualy  increasing  from  day  to 
day  until  her  ration  nearly  approaches 
full  feed ;  that  is,  all  that  she  w'ill  clean 
up  W'itli  relish.  Supplement  the  ration 
w’ith  Alfalfa  or  a  good  mixed  clover  hay. 
Use  some  beet  pulp,  for  beet  pulp  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  variety,  and  if  the  latter  is 
saturated  with  molasses  water  more  car¬ 
bohydrate  or  flesh-making  nourishment 
will  be  available. 

You  are  aware  no  doubt  that  it  w’ould 
not  be  an  easy  matter  to  put  flesh  on  this 
cow'  and  continue  the  milk  making  func¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time,  especially  if  the 
cow  is  in  the  middle  of  her  lactation 
period.  If  she  is  toward  the  end  of  her 
milking  period  she  will  fatten  more  easily. 
This  is  not  a  milk  making  ration.  In  six 
or  eight  weeks  you  ought  to  note  an  ap¬ 
preciable  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
this  cow’.  If  she  has  .gained  somewhat  in 
weight  and  flesh  and  condition  at  that 
time,  more  protein  should  be  added  to  the 
ration.  If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the 
flow  of  milk,  cottonseed,  gluten  feed  and 
linseed  meal  may  be  added  to  the  extent 
of  10  per  cent  of  the  basic  ration. 

A  National  City  man  went  to  see  a 
doctor.  “Doc,”  he  said,  “if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  me,  don’t  frighten 
me  half  to  death  by  giving  it  a  scientific 
name.  Just  tell  me  what  it  is  in  plain 
English.”  “Well,”  said  the  doctor,  “to 
be  frank  with  you,  you  are  just  plain 
lazy.”  “Thank  you.  doctor,”  sighed  the 
patient,  with  relief.  “Now  give  me  a  scien¬ 
tific  name  for  it,  so  I  can  go^  home  and 
tell  the  missus.” — San  Diego  Union. 
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ROYAL 

THERMIC  FOUNTAIN 


KEEPS  WATER  WARM  IN  WINTER- 
COOL  IN  SUMMER 

A  favorite  with  leading:  poultry- 
men  the  country  over.  Non- 
freezing:.  No  lamps.  No  valve*. 
No  trouble.  No  upkeep.  Abso¬ 
lutely  sanitary.  Guaranteed. 
Made  of  very  best  quality  gal¬ 
vanized  iron.  Has  double  walls 
carefully  packed  with  efficient 
insulating  material  all  around 
inside  tank.  Special  reinforced 
bottom  3-4  inch  off  the  ground. 
Inset  pocket  and  cone  top  keep 
water  in  drinking  pocket 
ALWAYS  CLEAN  AND  SAN¬ 
ITARY.  Pays  for  Itself  first 
month.  You  can't  afford  to  be 
without  them.  Prices,  2-gal. 

_  ,  ,  ,  . size,  $3.50*  3-gal., S4:  5-gal, $6. 

Freight  prepaid  on  lota  of  6  east  of  Rockies.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Order  today. 

ROYAL  MFO.  CO.  DEPT.  K-193  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


BARRED 


KARR’S  KUALITY 

ROCKS  I"  1  1 


1000  PULLETS  500  COCKERELS 

Vigorous  stock  from  our  trapnested  and  pedigreed,  Line 
Bred  flocks.  Any  age  desired.  Two-pound  pullets  80c 
and  up  according  to  breeding.  Write  for  Fall  circular. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Md. 


1889 


1923 


Special  Old  and  Young 
Stock  Sale 

PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  I.aying 
Strain.  Bred  for  EGGS  since  1889, 
with  records  up  to  325  eggs  in  a  year. 
And  BIGHT  NOW  iff  your  only 
chance  of  getting  them  at  such  re¬ 
duced  prices.  Pi-page  Circular  Free. 
General  Catalog,  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y.  Altoona,  Pa. 


Pullets  for  Sale 

R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns.  Bred  from  stock  ol 
proven  value,  as  Egg  producers. 

March  hatched . at  $2.50  eachl 

April  hatched . at  2.25  each!  All  F.O.B. 

White  Leghorn  pullets  that  T  Bristol. 

are  laying . at  3.00  each  J 

Order  from  this  adv.  and  if  you  are  not  pleased  return  and 
money  will  be  refunded — you  are  the  one  to  be  satisfied. 

T.  R. THOMAS  ‘‘The  Maples  "  Bristel,  Vermont 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

April  hatch .  Cockerels  SI. 7  5  to  S4  each. 

Pullets .  $1.50  to  S2  each. 

From  our  high  bred  flock  of  good  egg  producers. 

WOLF  CREEK  FARM 

R.  D.  2  Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 

Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Price  $1.25  each  up.  High  Quality  stock 
of  the  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Habjry  F.  Palmer  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Pure  T  om  Barron  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

I  U,C  1  U1U  1J<U  1  UU  Pullets  hatched  April 

II  from  imported  stock;  free  rangers;  large  and 
healthy;  milk  and  wheat  fed;  will  lay  soon.  Price, 
$2  each.  VERNON  R.  LAFLER.  R.  D.  No.  1,  Middlesex.  N.  Y. 

r*A  H  i.  ii  Young  strain,  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
Si  I  ¥  par  HIP  tlPllS  horns,  now  moulting,  $1.20 
leaning  lICIK>each>  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
teed.  H.  N.  CONNER  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 

FFLi^NCA.IS’  ROCKS 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

See  Pen  2  at  Storrs,  Pen  4  at  Vineland.  Breeding 
cocks,  cockerels,  hens,  pullets.  Circular  free. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  .  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS-Bar  Rock  Wh  it.A  T  . i 


old,  $1.25  each. 
White  Leghorn  Pullets,  7 
wks.  old,  75c  each.  Yearling  White  Leghorn,  $1  each. 

HUMMER  S  POULTRY  FARM.  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  R.  No.  1. 

BREEDERS  AND  HSGGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOLDER  Box  29  SellersviUe,  Pa. 


PH!  DUCKS 


America’s  Stan  dard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE  S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y. 


FOE  Sals _ Single  CvmblV hltelegliffi'a 


each. 


Cockerels.  Finest  strain  in  existence.  $150 
HIRAM  SOUTHGATE, H.f.B.  No.  l.lu  56A,Long  branch,  S.J. 


Pullets  for  Sale — 8.  C.  White  I-eghorns  from  our  own 
high-producing  flock.  Healthy,  alfalfa  range  birds,  4- 
mos.-old,  $1.60;  5-mos  ,  $2.  NORMAN  TREBLE,  Holley,  N.Y.  R.  3 

NON-SITTING  STRAIN  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Cockerels  and  breeders  now  ready. 

T.  A.  BEEKMAN  -  Clover  Hill,  N.  J. 

SC.  Brown  and  Eng.  W.  Leghorn  hens,  pedigreed,  $1 
•  to  $3.  Catalog.  VERA  FULTON,  B.  38.  Gallipolls,  Ohio 

Pkinl/a  Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Fall  and  Winter  Catalog. 

unions  W.  HILLPOT  Box  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

OELLULOID  XjEG  SANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpafd.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield.  Mass. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  Thi« 
is  the  third  (pullet)  year  of  this  contest. 

Week  ending  August  14,  1923: 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farm,  R.  I . 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

8.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Roy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J . 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTK8 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa . 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J .  57 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J . 

S.  C  R.  1.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  34 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J .  62 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N,  J . 

R.  W.  Tracy,  N.  J . 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J . . .  . 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard,  N.  Y . 

ANCONA8 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  73 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J . 

Solomon  Ricbman,  N,  J . 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . . 

J.  W,  Bottcher,  N.  J .  76 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J . . 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  8.  Cray  &  Son.  N,  J . 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J .  54 

Alex  Kichenbaum,  N.  J .  67 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J . 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  71 

Mattie  H.  Eppele,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Richard  Franke,  N,  J . 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Chas.  E.  Grove,  Del .  51 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J . 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.Y . . 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn .  74 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  79 

Frank  L.  Hugus,  N.  J . 

8aml.  Johnston,  N.  J . 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J . 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y . 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y . . 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  44 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  . . 

Herbert  O.  Maxbam,  R.  I  . .  85 

Meadowedge  Farm.  N.  Y . . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J .  57 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  71 

S,  Olsen,  N,J .  61 

Plnewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . .  1  56 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  91 

Queensbury  Farm,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  44 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J .  60 

Rosehill  Farm,  N.  J .  65 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J . 

J.  W.  Schrelb,  N.  Y . . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  71 

A-  E.  8pear,  N,  J .  72 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J . 

Jonn  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J .  61 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr.,  N,  J  . 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N,  J . 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wallace  S.  Suydam,  N.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J .  . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . . 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N.  J .  ...  57 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

James  Wbetsel,  N.  J . 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y . . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  79 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A . 

8  C  W  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R,  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn . 

8  C  W  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . ; 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
Hammonton  Poultry  Raisers’  Assn... 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  . 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  74 

Total  .  6644 


Week  Total 

53 

2003 

75 

2586 

83 

3201 

44 

2133 

34 

1451 

42 

1713 

82 

3265 

55 

1895 

80 

3120 

48 

2129 

52 

2173 

57 

2101 

63 

2347 

30 

1968 

51 

2832 

34 

2391 

62 

2882 

58 

2246 

56 

1981 

47 

2230 

49 

2217 

65 

2229 

73 

2712 

57 

2067 

82 

3087 

67 

2760 

69 

2902 

76 

2737 

54 

2312 

57 

2702 

71 

3084 

56 

2567 

61 

3097 

54 

2396 

67 

3035 

55 

2088 

71 

2422 

80 

2948 

85 

3210 

77 

3168 

64 

2737 

51 

2839 

81 

2916 

49 

1912 

72 

3116 

89 

3286 

74 

2525 

79 

3571 

77 

3027 

79 

3003 

60 

2936 

66 

2783 

94 

2848 

81 

2781 

87 

2963 

44 

2861 

77- 

3251 

69 

2827 

85 

2609 

59 

2686 

76 

2794 

57 

2593 

77 

2557 

71 

2871 

61 

2698 

56 

2530 

91 

3605 

59 

2433 

70 

2549 

44 

2273 

60 

2357 

65 

2552 

81 

3006 

72 

2918 

71 

2700 

72 

3068 

66 

3057 

61 

3432 

81 

2778 

68 

3033 

70 

2882 

73 

3282 

86 

3171 

65 

2458 

73 

2835 

57 

2593 

82 

2709 

44 

2671 

68 

2808 

79 

3132 

IN. 

59 

S 

2688 

89 

3287 

50 

2578 

66 

2818 

61 

2600 

80 

2881 

77 

3160 

83 

3143 

80 

2823 

74 

2992 

6644 
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Leg  Weakness  in  Mallard  Ducks 

Our  young  mallard  ducks,  having  done 
well  to  the  time  they  are  two  months  old 
have  developed  leg  weakness.  They  run 
in  a  large  field  with  a  small  pond  and 
creek  in  it.  They  have  had  a  mixture 
of  grain  for  food  in  addition  to  what 
they  pick  up.  I  think  the  trouble  is  in 
the  feeding,  yet  do  not  know  what  it  can 
be.  w.  G. 

New  York. 

I  never  like  to  let  ducks  in  water  un¬ 
til  they  are  feathered,  and  think  that 
might  cause  the  trouble  you  describe.  If 
left  to  themselves  they  are  apt  to  sit  in 
water  or  damp  places,  and  this  seems  to 
cause  trouble  unless  they  run  with  the 
old  duck.  By  the  time  they  are  the  age 
of  yours  it  should  not  hurt  them,  but 
the  trouble  might  have  started  when 
they  were  younger.  Do  they  have  oyster 
shell  where  they  can  get  it  all  the  time? 
If  the  food  lacks  lime  or  minerals,  it 
might  be  remedied  by  giving  them  all  the 
shell  they  will  eat,  and  they  will  eat  a 
large  amount.  .  marie  betts. 


BSBSBSSSBBSSfS BSSSSI 


THE  MAGIC  COAL 
BURNING  BROODER 

has  stood  the  test  when  other  makes  have  failed.  It  is 
constructed  to  regulate  the  heat  without  attention  during 
the  night.  The  top  and  bottom  drafts  work  automatically 
by  two  sensitive  thermostats  which  causes  an  even 
temperature  of  heat— necessary  for  brooding  young  chicks. 
Do  not  think  of  purchasing  elsewhere  before  you  send 
for  our  free  catalogue  which  gives  full  particulars. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

THAT  FAMOUS  PICTURESQUE  STRAIN 

With  my  Picturesque  strain  of  J.  B.  Giants  I  hold  the  record  for  winning  more  blue  ribbons,  speeia 
prizes  and  silver  cups  at  the  leading  poultry  shows  the  past  season,  than  any  other  breeder  of  J.  B. 
Giants  in  the  country.  If  you  are  interested  in  J.  B.  Giants  let  the  Judges  from  these  leading  poultry 
shows  be  your  Judge,  and  order  Picturesque  J.  B.  Giants.  I  guarantee  100%  live  arrival,  and  ship 
parcel  post  prepaid  on  all  baby  chicks.  I  want  you  and  your  friends  for  my  customers,  and  to  get 
started  with  this  wonderful  strain  of  birds  I  am  going  to  offer  chicks  at  prices  in  reach  of  everyone, 
with  a  guarantee  of  the  best  J.  B.  Giants  to  be  had  at  any  price  : — 25  Chicks  $5.50,  50  Chicks  $10.00. 
100  Chicks  $20.00,  500  Chicks  or  more  $18.00  per  hundred.  Chicks  two  weeks  old.  30  cents 
each;  chicks  four  weeks  old  40  cents  each.  Pullets  and  Cockerels,  12  weeks  old,  at  $2.50  each. 
Hens  and  cock  birds  at  $5.00  each.  In  lots  of  50  or  more  $3.50  each.  All  of  these  birds  were 
used  in  my  breeding  pens  the  past  season.  All  grown  stock  shipped  express.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad.  Send  money  order,  check  or  registered  letter. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM  «  Box  B-71  -  Trenton  Junction.  N.  J. 


Sale  ol  Approved  Cockerels 


. . . . I . . . . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns^  | 

Will  sell  500  well-grown  || 
=  cockerels  from  special  || 

H  matings  at  $5.00  each.  These  birds  will  positively  add  vitality  and  produc-  m 
§§  tion  to  your  breeding  pens.  Inspection  invited. 

|  LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM  -  Babylon,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  1 
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Yes,  they  ate 

Tom  Barron  Stock 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
$2.00  each 

Only  a  few  left  for  sale 
Hatched  April,  1923 

From  trapnested  hens  with  high 
egg-laying  records 


R0LLW00D  FARM  GUc&f£RD 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Pullets — 3,000 

February  to  May  hatched,  1,000, 
from  trap-nested  dams. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORN 


PULLETS 

500  Choice  Selected  Pullets,  ready  to  lay 
late  in  Sept,  and  Oct.  Free  range  birds, 
strong,  clean  and  healthy.  $1.73  each. 

WANABROOK  FARMS 
Wilawana  Bradford  County,  Pa- 


COCKERELS 

Fine  specimens.  Tailored  stock 
—251  to  292- egg  strain-  Sold  on 
approval-  Prices  reasonable. 

JORDAN  LEGHORN  FARM  •  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Barron  S.C.W.L.  Breeders 

$1.25  each,  or  $1.15  by  the  hundred.  We  must  sell 
several  hundred  of  these  high-class  birds  to  make 
room  for  growing  stock.  It  is  your  chance  to  buy 
stock  thatlays  large,  chalk-white  eggs  at  a  rock  bot¬ 
tom  price.  Write  today  before  they  are  all  gone. 
RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

S.C. White  Leghorn  Pullets 

We  have  8-wk.  or  3-month-old  pullets,  well  grown, 
healthy,  full  of  life,  inheriting  the  vigor  of  their 
free-range  parents,  with  pedigree  of  five  years  trap- 
nesting.  Write  for  our  reasonable  prices,  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery.  SCHLEIN’SBLUE  RIBBON 
POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.,  Center  Moriches,  New  York 


4000  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

From  trapnested  stock  exclusively.  4  months  old 
and  ready  to  lay.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars  to 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  “River,  N.  J. 


WENE 

PULL 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS] 

WENE-ELLS  FARMS 


Ready-to-lay 
and 

3  months  old 

Vineland,  N.  J. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  YEARLINGS 

Tom  Barron  strain.  Will  make  excellent  breeders.  $1.10 
each.  15-wk.-old  pallets.  $1.50  each.  A  square  deal  with 
each  Older.  SAM  FRANKMAN,  Lakewood.  N.  1.  R.  0.  No.  1 

White  Leghorn  Pul Iet3  Ncliou  liroe.,  drove  City,  P», 


S.  C.  RED  PULLETS 

Closely  related  to  LEADING  RED  PEN  AT  STORRS  to  date, 
1923.  Also  to  best  8.  C.  Red  pens  at  Storrs,  1916-1918- 
1920,  and  to  beet  individual  Reds  at  Storrs,  1916-18-20- 
21 ;  to  best  Red  pen  and  3  best  individual  Reds  ever 
trap-nested  at  Storrs — all  bred  and  owned  by  us. 
Our  average  for  seven  years  in  contest,  over  180  eggs 
per  bird  ;  unequalled  by  any  other  Reds  at  Storrs. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 


Groton,  Mass. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  J  Single 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS } Comb 

Trap-nested  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  My  5  White 
pullets  at  International  EGG-LAVING  Contest  laid  143  eggs 
in  31  consecutive  days,  average  28  1-5  eggs  each.  April 
and  May  pullets,  $«  each.  Cockerels,  $8.50  to  $5  each. 

O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  .  Paoll,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Sale 

Descendants  of  “College  Queen  ”;  Record  308  eggs. 
Other  high  record  birds  which  were  trap-nested  at 
Storrs  contest.  Breeders  for  sale.  Also  a  few  pullets. 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 

BUYING  WITH  ASSURANCE^  Vu  rLlEEft 

from  certified  hens  and  cockerels,  May  hatched  on  free 
farm  range.  Four  years  of  certification.  Our  pen  finish¬ 
ed  second  at  Farmingdale  contest  last  year.  $1  SO _ 

$1 .75  each.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C  P.  C.  A. 

HILL  VIEW  FARM,  H.  F.  Hendrickson,  Bridgchamplon,  Long  Island,  N.  T 

2000  S.C. White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  and  May  hatched,  from  high  producing,  free- 
range,  farm  raised  stock  *81.50  to$2  OO,  F.  O.  B. 
No  culls.  All  hatched  and  grown  by  us.  Inspection 
desired.  CLEAR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Coopemtown,  N.  y. 

Single-Comb  While  Leghorn  Pullets  LVhti 

From  specially  selected  pens  of  heavy-laying  breeders, 
mated  to  pedigreed  malesof  famous  domestic  and  import¬ 
ed  strains.  riNEWOOO  P0ULTRT  FARM,  Crasa  St.,  Lakawaod.  N.  J. 

H.  Tompkins  and  Payne  Bros.  Strain 

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Big,  husky,  farm-raised  Cockerels  and  Pullets  at  25%  olt 
if  taken, before  November  1st.  Bred  for  vigor,  large  size- 
dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  Write  for  free  20-paire 
catalog.  RALPH  K.MCHEUIIOCKER,  R.  1>.  36,  Pine  Plains,  5.  T. 

Pure  Tom  Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

out  of  imported  sires,  whose  dams  have  records  of  272 
to  314  eggain  pullet  year.  Pullet*,  $1.25  to  $2.00. 
Cockerel*  $2  to  $B.&0.  Buy  now  and  save  money 
PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Port  Royal,  Pa. 

YEARLING  HENSSSKSSSSSSS 

$1.50  each.  Anconas,  $1.25  each.  White  Leghorns, 
$1  each.  White  or  Black  Leghorn,  8,  10  and  12- 
wks.  pullets,  August  and  September  delivery,  $1 

$1.25  and  $1.50  each.  IDYLDELL  FARM.  Wolcott,  New  York 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  “  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Bex  H  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 

200  Jersey  BLACK  GIANT  PULLETS 

four  mos.,  $3.50;  Cockerels,  3  and  5  mos.,$3  and  $5. 
Fine  birds  from  standard  quality  stock. 

O.  E.  LOWERY  Vineland,  N.  J.  R.  3 

t  illltra  Oua”  8,  C.  Anconas— Brown  Leghorns.  Cir- 
U  culars.  EARLE;  8.  WILSON,  Iiox  497,  tlaumiund,  N.  Y. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

s.  C.  Inconas-S.  0.  W.  laghoma 

RAHWAY  .  NEW  JERSEY 

White  WvanitnHa  Feb--  Mar  >  Apr-  Pullets  a“d  Cocker- 
IT  ll lie  If  jflnUUiIo  els,  Yearling  Hens  and  Cocks.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Gold  Back  Pure 


MAMMOTH 
BRONZE 

Two  years  old.  Famous  for  laying;  of  large,  heavy  bone; 
long,  deep,  broad  body.  Circ.  THOMAS  REILT,  Plymouth,  Man. 


Breeding  Hen  Turkeys 


CHICKS 


8cupC.  O.  D.  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns  &  mixed. 
100#  delivery  guar  t’d.  18th  season.  Catalog. 

0.  H.  LAUVER  Hoi  73  MeA  II.  ter  villi,  Pa. 


mirirc  Leghorns,  $7.50  per  100  ;  Rocks,  $8.60 
A-XX  A  V^XA 77  per  100;  W.  Rocks,  12e  ;  Reds,  $9  pel- 
100;  Mixed,  $6  per  100.  JACOB  NIEM0H0,  McAIntiniltu,  Pi.  8  2 

Wanted— 50  Light  Brahma  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Write  particulars  to  K.  ULliTllOLD,  Saugus.  Must. 


1160 


‘Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  &,  192.3 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC— Ben  F.  Sikes.  Grover 
G.  Sikes  and  Earl  Sack,  of  Broken  Ar¬ 
row,  Okla.,  confessed  members  t\i  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  August  23,  pleaded  guilty  to 
rioting  charges  before  District  Judge  W. 
B,  Williams  at  Tulsa  and  were  sentenced 
to  serve  two  years  in  the  State  peniten¬ 
tiary.  Their  arrest  came  as  a  result  of 
the  investigation  of  Adjutant-General  B. 
II.  Markham  into  the  recent  flogging*  in 
Tulsa  county. 

Fraud  in  the  sale  of  surplus  govern¬ 
ment  war  supplies  through  manipulation 
of  contracts  and  collusive  bidding  is 
charged  in  three  indictments  returned 
August  23  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  in 
New  York  City,  against  Col.  Launeelot 
M.  Purcell,  retired,  former  chief  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Division  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  four  others.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  is  alleged  to  have  lost  about  $2,- 
000.000  in  these  sales.  The  merchandise 
included  large  quantities  of  duck  and 
other  fabrics,  saddles,  harness  and  other 
equipment.  Besides  Col.  Purcell  those  in¬ 
dicted  are:  John  C.  Skinner,  chief  of 
sales  division  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  accused  of  passing  on  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  contracts.  Harry  Miller,  merchant, 
trading  under  the  name  of  the  Harry  Mil¬ 
ler  Company,  dealers  in  textiles  and  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  at  304  Fourth  evenue, 
New  York.  Herman  Canter  and  Bertram 
Weiss,  trading  as  the  Universal  Sales 
Company,  17  West  42d  street.  New  York, 
which  name  the  government  alleges  was 
substituted  for  the  Universal  Trading 
Company,  110  Fifth  avenue. 

The  M.  V.  All-Weather  Controller 
Company  and  its  vice  president  and  sales 
manager,  Augustus  D.  Mortensen,  were 
enjoined  August  23  by  Justice  Jeremiah 
T.  Mahoney  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
York  from  selling  or  issuing  any  further 
stock  in  their  company,  organized  in  1017 
to  manufacture  automatic  train  control 
equipment.  Abraham  Rosenthal.  Deputy 
Attorney-General,  said  an  investigation 
showed  that  although  $889,000  worth  of 
stock  had  been  sold  in  the  last  five  years 
and  expended  for  operating  and  develop¬ 
ment  expenses  the  device  has  not  yet 
reached  a  marketable  stage. 

The  second  test  flight  from  New  York 
in  the  Post  Office  Department’s  effort  to 
establish  continuous  day  and  night  flights 
for  the  air  mail  was  concluded  at  San 
Francisco,  August  23.  two  and  one-half 
hours  sooner  than  scheduled.  Pilot  Wil¬ 
liam  Blanchfield,  a  relief  aviator,  brought 
the  big  airplane  in.  'It  contained  seven 
pouches  of  mail,  one  from  each  of  the 
seven  principal  stopping  places.  The  trip 
was  made  in  29  hours,  44  minutes.  The 
flight  proved  to  be  even  more  successful 
than  hoped  for  and  gave  rise  to  the  belief 
that  the  time  can  be  cut  even  more. 

Three  persons,  two  men  and  a  woman 
were  burned  to  death  August  24  when 
their  automobile  came  in  collision  with  a 
truck  stalled  at  the  wayside  between 
Hingham  and  East  'Weymouth.  Mass. 

Following  the  shooting  of  Thomas  R. 
Abbott,  a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
in  a  riot  August  25  at  Carnegie,  Pa.,  Dr. 
II.  W.  Evans,  Imperial  Wizard  of  the  or¬ 
der,  offered  a  reward  of  $5,000  for  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  those  guilty. 

Charles  Spindler,  11,  and  William 
Hubbard,  16,  of  Belmar,  N.  J..  were 
burned  at  the  stake  by  William’s  18-year- 
old  brother  Taylor,  and  Dick  Forman. 
16,  while  playing  Indian,  August  26. 
They  died  later  in  the  Ann  May  Hospital 
in  Spring  Lake. 

More  than  50  firemen  were  overcome 
by  smoke  August  26  while  fighting  in  re¬ 
lays  a  fire  that  destroyed  $100,000  worth 
of  merchandise  in  the  Towers  Warehouse, 
2S1-284  'West  street,  New  York. 

Officials  of  oilworkers’  unions  in  New 
York  announced  August  26  the  signing 
of  an  agreement  with  a  large  company  to 
organize  the  field  and  Tefinery  employees 
to  permit  automobile  owners  to  use 
strictly  union  label  gasoline  in  their  cars. 
The  officials  predicted  a  national  move¬ 
ment  for  gasoline  unionization. 


POULTRY 


Poultry  Journal  tT.*.  25c 

)ur  33rd  vear.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month  by 
•vnert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send  85* 
o  day  for  6  1110s.  trial  sub., or  only  $1  for  two  full  years. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Dept.  R  Syracuse,  H.Y. 


Barron 


S.C.W.L.  PULLETS 


Strain 


FROM  CERTIFIED  STOCK 

$1.50  AND  UP. 

Grown  on  free  range.  Healthy,  vigorous 
birds  that  will  lay  large,  chalk-white  eggs 
for  the  best  New  York  markets.  ALSO  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  breeders  at  attractive  prices. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


RoseComb  Brown  Leghorn^ockerels  year  bred-for- 

eggs  flock— S2  each  BKUSH_&  SON,  Milton,  Vermont 


1*»  Wl,  Jersey  Giant*.  Barred  nocks, 

lZ-Wk.  rullets  s.  C.  K.  I.  Bed*.  J1.50-SS  each, 

depending  on  size,  etc.  You  must  be  satisfled  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  us.  ItltOOKCREST  FARM,  (rnnburjr.  N.  1  Box  114 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  SI  .25  Each 

Milk  fed— range  raised— from  s  t  r  o  n  g,  vigorous 
stock.  RED-W-FARM,  Wolcott.  New  York 


GOURSE  IN  NURSING 

The  School  of  Nursing  (Registered)  Pennsylvania  Hospi¬ 
tal,  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  offers  a  3  years’  course, 
including  19  months  in  affiliated  hospitals  for  medical, 
surgical,  pediatric  and  obstetrical  service  and  conta¬ 
gious  diseases;  also  2  months  Public  Health  Nursing. 
Maintenance  and  allowance,  attractive  recreational  ad¬ 
vantages.  High  School  education  required.  Apply  to 
SUPERINTENDENT  NURSES.4401  Market  St  ,  Philadelphia 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1 1 63. 

FOR  SAXE — 300-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle:  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  A1  condition:  land  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


175-ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm  fully 
equipped,  in  Massachusetts, 40  miles  northeast  of 
Boston;  modern  buildings;  large  pasture;  350 
fruit  trees;  14  poultry  houses;  to  be  sold  at  a 
sacrifice  to  settle  an  estate;  for  full  particulars 
address  JOHN  GIBBONS,  .Salisbury,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE— Xot  50x200,  bungalow  26x32:  chic¬ 
ken  house  15x30;  all  kinds  fruit,  berries;  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  price  $3,000  cash.  AD\  EK- 
TISER  3957,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  sell  our  highly  cultivated  farm  in  famous 
Valley  of  Virginia;  113  acres;  8-room  dwell¬ 
ing;  new  basement  barn;  all  neces-ary  outbuild¬ 
ings;  one  mile  from  town,  postoffice,  church  and 
schools;  small  payment:  or  exchange  for  New 
Jersey  poultry  yard.  ADVERTISER  3889,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


181-ACRE  dairy  farm  for  sale;  good  productive 
land,  well  watered  with  living  springs.  S. 
C.  EASTERB ROOKS,  Almond,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  farm;  small  grove  in  bearing;  14 
acres  clear;  ideal  for  chickens;  $2,000.  J,  F. 
L1LLARO,  Box  54,  Richland,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — A  100-acre,  level,  Southern  Con¬ 
necticut  dairy,  truck  and  poultry  farm;  eco¬ 
nomical  to  operate;  center  of  large  residential 
town,  90  miles  from  New  York;  sidewalks  and 
all  city  conveniences;  two  blocks  from  two  State 
liigbways,  trolleys,  etc.;  large  12-room  house; 
porch;  two  baths,  etc.;  fine  grounds;  in  18 
months  have  developed  a  retail  trade  of  $10,000 
yearly;  possibilities  limited  only  by  ambition; 
modern  barns  and  machinery;  herd  of  22,  passed 
first  official  test;  exceptional  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities;  price  $30,000,  part  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3892,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 20  acres  in  Seneca  County,  New 
York,  near  shore  of  Seneca  Lake;  excellent 
house;  good  water  supply;  10  acres  fine  apple 
orchard  in  good  paying  condition;  quantity  other 
fruit:  good  fences;  handsome  place,  with  beauti¬ 
ful  view;  convenient  location;  moderate  price 
and  terms.  Owner,  ADVERTISER  3898,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 50  acres  in  Seneca  County,  New 
York,  on  shore  of  Seneca  Lake;  good  build¬ 
ings;  good  fences;  good  water  supply;  land  un¬ 
derdrained  and  in  excellent  condition;  fine  lake 
front:  small  piece  woodland;  pretty  place  with 
beautiful  view;  convenient  location;  moderate 
price  and  terms.  Owner,  ADVERTISER  3899, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  showing  $117,000 
year  business;  information  on  request.  E. 
BAILEY  &  SON,  Box  210,  Lexington,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — House  with  one  and  a  half  acres; 

on  edge  of  village,  near  Middletown;  ideal 
for  retiring  farmer.  Address  OWNER,  Lock 
Box  621,  Portland,  Conn. 


WOULD  like  to  communicate  with  an  American 
Protestant  retired  business  man  or  farmer, 
that  would  like  to  lease  lower  tenement  on  a 
village  farm  with  modern  improvements;  live 
town  to  live  in;  near  State  road;  15  minutes 
walk  to  center  of  village  of  4,000  people.  Ad¬ 
dress  R.P.D.,  Box  102  West  St.,  Milford.  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  7-acre  village  home; 

State  road;  $4,300,  or  exchange  for  little 
larger  place.  BOX  125,  Collins  Center,  N.  Y. 


OLD-ESTABLISHED  flour  and  feeif  business, 
with  10-room  house,  modern  improvements; 
Republic  and  Dodge  trucks;  everything  in  fine 
condition:  doing  good  business;  would  sell  busi¬ 
ness  separate;  retiring  on.  account  of  illness. 
OWNER,  115  N.  Exchange  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Village  farm,  good  dwelling,  mod¬ 
ern  lien  house,  plenty  water;  fruP  trees, 
berries;  small  acreage,  level  land,  electricity 
essential;  no  back  country  place  will  answer; 
will  pay  all  cash;  immediate  possession.  E. 
M.  BURROW,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


40-ACRE  farm  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  between 
Philadelphia  and  Allentown,  on  State  road; 
close  to  school,  church,  store;  equipped  or 
empty :  sell  account  death  in  family.  Address 
OWNER,  Box  F,  Bergey,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — To  practical  farmer  or  for  gentle¬ 
man's  estate  farm  of  nearly  300  acres,  pas¬ 
ture.  woodland,  80  acres  cultivated  fields;  on 
the  best  State  road;  quarter  mile  from  fine  old 
village  with  good  stores,  churches,  library,  high 
school,  post  office,  markets;  Westerly  5  miles, 
New  London  12,  Norwich  12.  all  reached  by  State 
roads;  buildings  for  everything,  some  new,  all 
first-class:  barn,  32x100,  cemented  basement; 
one  32x40;  2  big  silos,  54  cattle  ties;  100  tons 
bay  cut:  13-room  bouse,  all  improvements; 
barn  electrically  lighted:  this  farm  has  been 
improved  every  season  for  33  years  by  present 
owner  who  is  retiring,  leaving  it  in  high  state 
of  cultivation;  machinery  and  tools  valued  at 
$6,000  and  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle,  and  2  teams 
with  farm  horses,  $20,000;  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road  to  Westerly  and  bus  to  North  Stonington 
village.  JOHN  D.  AVERY,  North  Stonington, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  small  house;  must  be 
cheap  for  cash;  between  Hopewell  and  Bea¬ 
con.  ADVERTISER  3942,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 116-acre  farm.  20  woods:  12-room 
bouse;  never  failing  spring,  fruit.  9/10  miles 
depot.  1!4  to  high  school  and  churches :  stone 
road:  ideal  for  Summer  boarders.  MRS.  W.  0. 
WILSON,  Sharon  Springs,  Schoharie  Co..  N.  Y. 


llOOSICK  FALLS.  N.  Y. — 106  acres,  very  pro¬ 
ductive:  dandy  bin  set  buildings:  well  painted; 
spring  piped;  woodlot:  healthy  beautiful  loca¬ 
tion:  stock,  tools,  crops:  immediate  possession; 
S4.0<h>.  ADVERTISER  3940.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  in  exchange  for  cash  and  fine 
75  acres,  suitable  for  private  or  club  use, 
best  Adirondack  lake;  describe  your  farm  fully, 
giving  location  and  price.  ADVERTISER  3939, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  in  Florida,  Small  place  close  to  live 
town;  cash  rent  with  option  to  buy.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3947,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  6  acres  near  growing 
city;  7-room  house  newly  papered  and  painted; 
barn;  drilled  well;  suitable  for  fruit  or  poultry; 
if  taken  at  once  includes  cow,  chickens,  hay, 
crops  and  some  implements;  address,  owner, 
S.  G.  MOORE,  Claverack,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm,  3  miles  from  Falls 
Village,  Conn.,  on  State  road:  16-room  house 
with  running  water;  2  barns;  ice,  wood  and  lien 
houses;  with  stock  and  tools  if  desired.  MRS. 
ADA  JUDD.  Falls  Village,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 11-acre  farm  on  State  road,  Lake- 
wood,  Atlantic  City;  4  acres  grapes,  fruit, 
wood,  9-room  house,  cellar,  gas;  barn;  one  mile 
from  town.  ADVERTISER  3950,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


131-ACRE  farm,  30  timber,  sap  bush,  double 
house,  outbuildings,  silo,  blacksmith  shop, 
forge,  tools,  17  cattle,  team,  sow  and  pigs, 
hens,  chickens,  ducks,  separator,  all  equipment, 
and  crops;  telephone;  2  miles  to  village;  $3,500 
cash.  W.  J.  MAl'SSEY,  R.F'.D.  1,  Cherry  Val¬ 
ley,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  poultry  and  fruit  farm  at  Skillman,  N. 

J.  on  the  P.  and  It. ;  20  acres,  fine  residence, 
furnace,  electric  lights,  barn  for  4  cows,  2 
horses,  wagon  house,  chicken  houses,  all  lighted 
by  electricity;  corn  crib,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  clover, 
wheat  and  clover  fields;  good  fences;  15  minutes 
walk  from  station.  ADVERTISER  3949,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEEP  farm,  105  acres,  good  buildings,  water 
and  fences;  high  altitude;  Tompkins  Co.  I!. 
B.  CASLICK,  owner.  Newfield,  N.  Y. 


58-ACRE  farm,  rent  or  sale:  near  town,  railroad 
station,  market;  Barnegat,  N.  J.  TH. 
NARDI,  353  West  43d  St.,  New  York. 


MODERN  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  70  acres,  45 
tillable,  nearly  all  level;  located  in  beautiful 
Berkshire  Hills;  %  mile  to  village;  large  lawns, 
great  maple  shade  trees:  modern  11-room  house; 
electric  lights,  bath,  hot  and  cold  running  wa: 
ter,  steam  heat;  main  barn  electric  lighted,  run¬ 
ning  water,  silo,  hay  barn,  granary,  garage, 
ice  house,  corn  house,  poultry  houses  for  1,500 
fowls;  1,200-egg  C'andee  incubator,  Candee 
brooders  for  1,000  chicks/  6  large  colony  houses; 
all  kinds  fruit  and  berries;  2  cows,  young  horse, 
250  chickens;  equipment  and  quantity  of  furni¬ 
ture  included;  must  be  sold  at  once;  price  $13,- 
000,  terms.  ADVERTISER  3945.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RESIDENCE,  sanitarium  or  roadhouse,  situated 
in  Connecticut  on  State  road  from  New  York 
to  Boston;  large  acreage,  plenty  of  water,  high 
ground,  rich  soil;  14  buildings,  main  house 
62x65  has  17  rooms;  $30  per  acre,  buildings  in¬ 
cluded.  ADVERTISER  3963,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  experienced  farmer,  equipped  farm 
to  work  on  shares  or  wages;  chicken  farm 
preferred.  C.  MOORE,  Route  1,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Ideal  poultry  farm.  5  acres,  % 
mile  from  town;  attractive  dwelling,  7  rooms, 
all  city  convenience;  abundance  of  fruit,  as¬ 
paragus  and  strawberries;  garage,  stable, 
about  1,000  White  Leghorns;  new  poultry  build¬ 
ings  with  all  equipments.  DELMAIt  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — About  100-acre  farm  on  main  State 
road,  good  soil,  abundance  water,  some  wood, 
buildings  well  back  from  street  with  plenty  of 
shade;  must  have  10  to  15  acres  of  bearing 
tree  fruit  which  has  had  good  care;  good  home, 
good  producer;  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  3959, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 136  acres,  15  in  timber,  121  under 
cultivation;  rich  clay  loam,  well  watered; 
fruit,  large  barns  and  outbuildings.  10-room 
house,  good  condition.  ELMER  PFRBECK, 
Altamont,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 3  to  12-acre  farm ;  22  miles  from 
New  York;  in  the  heart  of  markets;  good 
roads:  good  land:  fair  price:  ideal  for  poul¬ 
try.  F.  W,  STILLMAN,  R.F.D.  2,  Rahway, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — On  Eastern  shore  Maryland,  150 
acres  clear,  100  woodland,  all  fenced;  4  miles 
from  Berlin,  2  miles  from  Ironshire;  2  good 
houses  and  outbuildings,  new  barn,  32x80; 
price  $10,500  with  all  necessary  tools;  if  taken 
this  Fall  will  include  35  acres  corn,  250  bu. 
grain,  35  tons  bay,  5  cows,  3  mules.  1  horse, 
Fordson  tractor  and  outfit.  R.  W.  FARNHAM, 
Berlin,  Md. 


POULTRY  farm  for  sale,  20  acres,  4  chicken 
houses,  1  brooder  house,  other  outbuildings, 
about  1,000  chickens:  9-room  house,  all  im¬ 
provements,  on  main  State  road;  1  mile  to  sta¬ 
tion:  2  garages,  1  barn,  200  fruit  trees,  etc.; 
only  22  miles  from  New  York.  ADVERTISER' 
3953,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Five-acre  poultry  farm,  delight¬ 
fully  situated:  6-room  house,  barn,  two  poul¬ 
try  buildings,  capacity  400  birds:  telephone  and 
electricity  available;  $4,000,  half  cash.  JOSEPH 
STAHL,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


VINELAND  poultry  farm,  2.1X10  capacity,  new 
7-room  semi  bungalow:  one  of  the  best  loca¬ 
tions  in  Vineland;  stock,  fruit  and  shade:  $4.- 
000,  rest  mortgage.  WALTER  E.  MILLER, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


REAL  opportunity,  110-acre  farm,  near  big 
city;  partly  fruit,  chickens  business,  cows, 
horses;  to  give  on  share,  with  privilege,  to  re¬ 
liable  man;  don't  wait.  BOX  192,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y. 


376-ACRE  farm  on  broad  hilltop  in  Sutton, 
Mass.,  for  Summer  residence  or  country  club, 
or  stock  raising  or  dairying:  reason  ill  health; 
$12,000  cash;  no  broker.  NELSON  GERBER, 
Sutton,  Mass. 


WANTED — Grocery  store  with  living  rooms, 
within  100  miles  New  York,  or  suitable  build¬ 
ings  with  option  to  buy:  state  price  and  all 
particulars.  H.  HOHORST,  3166  Webster  Ave., 
Bronx.  New  York  City. 


20  ACRES  land,  one  quarter  mile  from  railroad 
in  Lake  County,  the  best  truck,  fruit  and 
poultry  section  in  Florida:  can  crop  this  Fall; 
price  reasonable.  D.  ATWOOD,  St.  Georges, 
Del. 


FOR  SALE — 230-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  good 
for  dairy  or  trucking:  excellent  land:  splendid 
15-room  house,  in  good  condition,  Worth  alone 
the  price  of  farm:  2  large  barns,  6  lien  houses, 
corn  crib,  and  other  buildings;  1  large  apple 
orchard  and  1  small,  about  10  acres  of  wood; 
stock  and  tools  with  the  place;  price  $10,000. 
R.  F.  D.  30.  Brooklyn,  Conn. 


240-ACRE  farm,  Northern  New  York,  near 
Lake  Champlain;  good  buildings;  excellent 
water:  good  markets;  near  station:  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter;  price  reasonable:  easy 
terms.  E.  W.  STAFFORD.  Willsboro.  N.  Y.  • 


WANTED — Equipped  poultry  and  boarding 

farm,  100  miles  from  New  York,  near  sta¬ 
tion,  water,  on  main  road;  not  over  $4,000, 
with  terms;  describe  fully.  EICKBERG,  1032 
River  Road,  Edgewater,  N.  J. 


COUNTRY  home  on  Lackawanna,  half  mile  from 
station,  consisting  of  six  rooms,  bath,  all  im¬ 
provements,  garage;  six  acres  land  bordering 
river,  suitable  for  fruit,  vegetables  or  poultry; 
a  bargain.  EDWARD  WEEDEN,  Millington, 
N.  J. 


SIX-ACRE  poultry  farm  for  sale.  THOS.  BOUL¬ 
TON,  owner,  Lincoln  City,  Del. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED— There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  Y'ork  State 
only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAN,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  —  Keystone  traction  driller,  full 
equipment,  cheap:  good  all  around  practical 
operator  wanted  for  No.  5  machine;  references. 
T.  S.  MOORE,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


NEW  clover  honev,  fine  quality;  in  60-lb.  cans, 
$8.40;  20-lbs.,  $3.00,  f.o.b.  O.  W.  BELDEX, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HONEY — Fine  1923  clover,  one  60-lb  can 
here  $8.40;  two,  $15.60;  10  lbs.  prepaid  within 
3d  zone  $2.15;  attractive  prices  on  large  lots; 
especially  5-lb.  pails.  RAY  0.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA — Several  cars  first  cutting  ready; 

Timothy,  clover  and  second  cutting  later. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net.  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  or 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  white  clover  extracted 
honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.15; 
delivered  to  3d  postal  zone;  one  60-lb.  can,  $8: 
two  60-lb.  cans.  $15,  f.o.b.  Holgate,  Ohio.  NOAII 
BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


STANDARD 

varieties 

apples, 

cider  apples, 

etc. 

BUCHAN 

Scotia. 

FRUIT 

CO., 

Waterville, 

Nova 

HONEY" — New  clover 

honey, 

postpaid;  0 

lbs., 

Rox- 

$1.20;  10 

lbs.,  $2.15.  M. 

BALLARD, 

bury,  N.  Y. 

BEES  FOR  SALE — 25  colonies  Italian  bees; 

double-walled  Root  hives;  excellent  condition; 
full  equipment;  supers,  honey  pump,  wax  press, 
35-section  supers,  new,  unpacked;  reasonable. 
MISHUI.OW  &  MELTZER,  Huguenot,  Orange 
Co.,  N.-  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  water  bowls  for  wood 
stanchions.  C.  NYE,  Lake  Como,  Pa. 


PRAIRIE  State.  390-egg,  sand  tray  Incubator; 

first-class  condition;  $28.50  ea.ch;  also  older 
types,  same  size  and  make,  $15.  A.  D.  OS¬ 
TRANDER,  Ivnowlesville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY' — Choice  quality;  6-lb.  can, 
$1.50;  two  5-lb.  pails.,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails, 
$4.25.  postpaid  into  third  zone;  60-lb.  can,  $8; 
two  00-lb.  cans,  $15.  f.o.b.  HUGH  G.  GREGG, 
Elbrtdge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Catholic  home  for  two  brothers,  six 
and  nine  years  old.  and  a  Catholic  home  in  the 
country  for  a  14-vear-old  school  bov.  Address 
STATE  CHARITIES  AID  ASSOCIATION.  105  E. 
22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  water-white  California  orange 
honey;  has  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  the  orange 
blossoms;  3  lbs.  (1  qt.)  delivered  by  parcel  post 
for  $1.05;  this  is  a  truly  quality  product.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  HAL'PT,  Southington,  Conn, 


APPLE  GRADER,  250-bbl.  capacity.  JOHN 
SARLE,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY" — Quart,  85c;  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered. 
RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — B-L-K  milker;  two  double  units; 

extra  pail,  vacuum  tank,  pump  and  gauge: 
perfect  condition:  price,  $125,  or  might  sell 
units  separate.  JOHN  G.  ELLIS,  Lee,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Fall  and  Winter  apples  and  pure 
maple  syrup.  0.  J.  YODER,  Grantsville,  Md. 


SLEEP  on  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  soothing, 
refreshing,  invigorating;  pleasing  gift  for 
shut-in  friends  or  well  ones;  picked  fresh;  cre¬ 
tonne  cover:  3-lb.,  $1.25.  prepaid;  check  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2  Racquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY" — Pure,  delicious:  a  pail  will  convince 
you:  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  postpaid 
and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 3,000-egg  Candee,  four  390-egg 
Cyphers,  and  three  600-egg  Buckeye  incuba¬ 
tors:  good  condition.  E.  H.  &  C.  W.  HAST¬ 
INGS,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  carload  of  dry,  new,  wheat 
straw:  extra  nice.  GEO.  V.  ROBERTS,  Jr., 
Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted  clover  honey,  new 
crop;  fine  quality;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.15,  postpaid; 
2  pails,  $4:  6  pails,  $11.  MELVIN  McINTYRE. 
Fair  Haven,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover,  basswood,  buckwheat  and  sev¬ 
eral  blends;  the  best  in  the  land;  agents 
wanted;  sell  to  your  neighbors;  send  for  prices, 
circulars  and  full  information  on  dealers  lots. 
M.  E.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


FOR  ADOPTION — A  strong,  healthy  baby  boy, 
8  months  old:  would  like  a  nice  respectable 
home  for  him  as  I  am  not  able  to  care  for  him 
alone.  A.  E.  S.,  Box  108,  Norwell  Mass. 


GENTLEMAN  seeking  rest  from  business  cares 
or  convalescent  can  be  accommodated  in  quiet 
farm  home  in  Connecticut  during  Fall;  good  food 
and  room,  modern  improvements;  garage  room. 
Address  ADVERTISER  3958,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — LeRoy  bean  puller,  used  one  sea¬ 
son.  in  perfect  condition,  $30.  CHARLES  W. 
LAMB,  Poolviile.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  few  tons  of  No.  1  feed  wheat 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  C.  SCHRYVEI!, 
Omar,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Tatting  orders,  best  of  work,  write 
for  prices.  DORA  ALABAL^GH,  Mitchellville, 
Tenn. 


BUCKEYE  Mammoth  incubators — One  4,608-egg. 

one  10.368-egg;  like  new;  bargains  for  quick 
sale  ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Wallkiil, 
N.  Y. 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


f 


The  Henyard 


Loss  of  Ducklings  and  Goslings 

My  duck?  act  as  though  they  are  hav¬ 
ing  tits;  they  act  like  that  for  a  few 
days  then  they  die.  They  have  fresh 
water  every  day.  The  feed  is  equal  parts 
of  oats  and  cornmeal,  mix  sand  with  then- 
feed  and  keep  some  in  a  dish  where  they 
can  get  it  when  ever  they  want  it.  I 
have  also  lost  quite  a  few  goslings ;  they 
eat  and  are  around  all  right,  but  in  a 
little  while  I  find  them  dead.  M.  E.  G. 

Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

I  would  judge  from  the  symptoms  that 
your  ducks  had  been  getting  -wet  or 
chilled.  Give  them  plenty  of  clean  drink¬ 
ing  water  deep  enough  so  they  can  wasli 
out  their  eyes  but  arranged  so  they  can¬ 
not  get  wet.  Do  not  give  them  water  in 
which  to  swim  until  they  are  nearly  or 
quite  feathered.  Try  changing  the  feed 
to  equal  parts  of  bran,  middlings  and 
cornmeal  with  some  green  feed  added.  If 
they  are  confined  they  should  have  about 
5  per  cent  of  fresh  meat  scraps  or  you 
can  mix  their  mash  with  milk  or  butter¬ 
milk. 

I  cannot  tell  what  is  the  trouble  with 
your  goslings  as  you  do  not  describe  the 
symptoms  or  care,  but  they  require  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  feed  and  care  as  duck¬ 
lings,  except  that  they  must  have  plenty 
of  good  pasture.  M.  betts. 


Diarrhoea 

I  have  lost  several  hens  and  chickens 
and  all  seem  to  die  of  the  same  disease, 
white  diarrhoea.  I  give  them  wet  mash 
mornings,  scratch  feed  and  oats  noon  and 
night,  and  have  dry  mash  before  the 
chickens  all  the  time.  I  give  them  char¬ 
coal  and  shells  also.  I  have  tried  poul¬ 
try  food  or  tonic  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
help  much.  Do  you  know  of  any  remedy 
for  this  dreadful  disease?  I  have  kept 
hens  for  25  years  and  have  never  had 
this  trouble  before.  My  hens  and  chic¬ 
kens  are  all  on  the  range.  a.  M. 

Rhode  Island. 

Unfortunately,  the  term  “white  diar¬ 
rhoea”  does  not  tell  what  ails  your  hens 
and  young  chicks.  Any  whitish  discharge 
is  called  white  diarrhoea  by  those  who  ob¬ 
serve  only  this  symptom  of  bowel  trouble 
and  who  do  not  know  that  it  may  ac¬ 
company  several  distinct  diseases.  True 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea,  to  which  the 
term  should  be  restricted,  is  a  disease  of 
young  chicks,  appearing  within  the  first 
few  days  of  life.  It  is  but  seldom  that 
it  attacks  mature  fowls,  though  mature 
fowls  that  have  survived  an  attack  dur¬ 
ing  life  become  carriers  of  the  germs 
that  cause  it.  Coccidiosis  is  another  very 
prevalent  disease  of  both  old  and  young 
stock  that  may  be  accompanied  by  a 
white  diarrhoea,  as  may  other  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  diseases.  Knowing  only  that  fowls 
die  after  having  a  white  diarrhoea  makes 
it  impossible  to  prescribe  any  specific 
treatment,  but,  in  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  all  evidently  sick  birds  should  be 
promptly  removed  from  the  flock  and  that 
strict  cleanliness  of  quarters  and  uten¬ 
sils  should  be  observed.  Eating  and 
drinking  utensils  can  be  freed  from  in¬ 
fective  material  by  thorough  scrubbing 
and  scalding  with  boiling  water,  while 
old  litter  can  be  removed  and  burned,  and 
poultry  house  walls,  perches,  droppings 
boards,  etc.,  can  be  disinfected  by  the 
use  of  freshly  made,  hot  lime  whitewash. 
Continued  attention  to  cleanliness  and 
disinfection  must  be  given,  as  spasmodic 
and  short  lived  efforts  to  rid  a  flock  and 
premises  of  infection  accomplish  little. 

M.  B.  D. 


Cost  of  Raising  Birds 

I  am  thinking  of  entering  the  poultry 
business  on  a  small  scale  and  would  like 
some  advice  on  the  following  plan :  Next 
Spring  I  expect  to  purchase  500  White 
Wyandottes  chicks  from  a  reliable  dealer, 
and  will  sell  all  my  pullets  that  I  succeed 
in  raising  at  12  weeks  of  age.  I  will 
select  the  best  cockerels  and  caponize 
them.  What  is  the  cost  per  head  of  rais¬ 
ing  pullets  to  12  weeks  of  age?  Cost  per 
head  of  raising  capons  till  marketable? 
Under  normal  conditions  about  what 
would  my  mortality  run?  Have  had  some 
practical  experience  with  poultry. 

Denville,  N.  J.  H.  D. 

The  cost  of  raising  chicks  to  broiler 
size,  or  larger,  will  vary  each  season  with 
the  price  of  grain  and  cannot  be  foretold 
accurately.  In  a  series  of  experiments 
at  the  Indiana  Station  to  determine  costs 
of  rearing  chicks,  it  was  found  that 
White  Plymounth  Rocks,  birds  similar 


in  size  and  type  to  Wyandottes,  con¬ 
sumed  about  5  lbs.  of  grain  and  7  lbs. 
of  skimmed  milk  to  reach  2-lb.  broiler 
size  at  from  9  to  10  weeks  of  age.  leg¬ 
horn  pullets  at  12  weeks  of  age  had 
consumed  about  5.5  lbs.  of  grain  and  5 
lbs.  of  milk.  Plymouth  Rock  capons  at¬ 
tained  a  weight  of  9.5  lbs.  in  41  weeks 
upon  64  to  67  lbs.  of  grain  and  62  to  79 
lbs.  of  skimmed  milk. 

In  the  years  1916  and  1917,  it  cost  24 
and  2|9  cents  irespectively  to  rear  a 
Plymouth  Rock  to  2-lb.  broiler  size,  and 
$1.66  and  $2.32  to  raise  a  9.5-lb.  capon. 
This  variation  in  costs  within  two  years 
will  show  you  the  impossibility  of  figur¬ 
ing  costs  ahead  unless  the  price  of 
grain  can  be  known  in  advance. 

Your  mortality  should  not  greatly  ex¬ 
ceed  10%.  M.  B.  D. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

PLENTY  OF  ONIONS  EXPECTED— WEST 

RAISING  MORE  VEGETABLES — POTATO 

SUPPLIES  MODERATE — APPLES  BRING 

ABOUT  USUAL  PRICES. 

Just  as  soon  as  a  way  has  been  figured 
out  to  tell  when  a  crop  is  going  to  be¬ 
have  a  certain  way,  the  crop  is  likely  to 
change  its  habits.  For  six  years  the  light 
onion  crops  have  come  on  the  odd  years, 
but  although  1923  is  the  odd  year  it  looks 
now  as  if  the  late  onion  crop  would  prac¬ 
tically  equal  the  fairly  large  production 
of  last  season. 

ONION  REGION  CHANGING 

Some  of  the  old  producing  States  de¬ 
creased  their  acreages,  but  they  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  yield  per  acre  despite  the  dry 
weather.  New  York,  the  leading  late 
onion  State,  also  leads  in  yield  per  acre. 
At  prices  anything  like  the  present  city 
market  level  of  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  100 
lbs.,  an  average  crop  of  about  400  bu.  per 
acre,  say  3,000,000  bu.,  at  $1  per  bu., 
would  bring  in  quite  a  heap  of  money  for 
the  dozen  or  so  onion  counties  of  the 
State.  Last  year’s  sizable  onion  crop  was 
successfully  marketed  and  growers  may 
hope  to  do  as  well  again  if  business  con¬ 
tinues  active. 

Much  of  the  increase  in  production  is 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  which  is  crowd¬ 
ing  New  York,  California  and  Texas  for 
onion  leadership.  All  four  States  aver¬ 
age  fairly  equal  in  production  over  a  term 
of  years.  Colorado  also  shows  a  big  in¬ 
crease.  Two  or  three  Northwestern  States 
have  been  coming  to  the  front  lately  in 
both  onions  and  potatoes.  Growers  out 
there  have  less  to  pay  for  fertilizer,  but 
more  for  freight  and  sometimes  for  irri¬ 
gation.  They  are  being  tempted  to  try 
such  crops  because  of  the  low  prices  of 
wheat.  Unfortunately,  consumers  will 
not  use  more  than  a  pound  of  onions  to 
10  lbs.  of  potatoes,  and  any  great  general 
increase  of  onion  production  usually 
smashes  the  market. 

Some  crops,  like  lettuce,  celery,  straw¬ 
berries  and  grapes,  seem  to  be  able  t) 
stand  heavy  increases  and  still  be  worth 
marketing.  Even  with  these  crops  the 
West  is  trying  its  hand,  especially  with 
lettuce.  The  Eastern  lettuce  crop,  under 
glass  or  outside,  has  terrific  competition 
with  Colorado  at  one  end  of  the  lettuce 
season  and  Florida  and  California  at  the 
other  end  of  the  market  season.  Colorado 
is  likely  to  raise  more  out-door  lettuce 
than  New  York  this  year.  Yet  New  York 
has  Adirondack  farms  that  it  seems  ought 
to  grow  some  of  this  mountain  lettuce 
where  it  can  be  marketed  in  fresh  condi¬ 
tion. 

POTATO  SUPPLIES  ARE  INCREASING 
but  still  below  the  average  rate  of  year 
around  demand.  Prices  double  those  of 
a  year  ago.  Eastern  markets  are  higher 
and  stronger  than  Western  and  seem 
likely  to  be  that  way  often  this  season 
because  there  are  plenty  of  potatoes  near 
the  Western  markets,  and  the  greatest 
shortage  is  in  the  East  this  year.  This 
shortage  may  be  reduced  as  a  result  of 
the  rains  in  August,  but  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  season  of  late  growth  for  any¬ 
thing  if  the  recent  appearance  of  light 
frosts  in  parts  of  Southern  New  England 
is  any  guide.  Potatoes  went  up  to  the 
end  of  August  at  Eastern  shipping  points, 
but  prices  were  standing  still  in  the  West, 
so  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
in  prices  paid  to  growers  in  New  Jersey, 
as  compared  with  Idaho,  for  instance. 

Virginia  sweet  potatoes  are  beginning 
to  fill  the  markets.  They  bring  high 
prices,  around  $6  per  bbl.  Western  pears 
are  the  most  impressive  feature  of  the 
fruit  market ;  Washington  and  Oregon 
were  followed  by  California,  with  Col¬ 
orado  close  on  their  heels.  The  abun¬ 
dance  of  Western  pears  rather  hurt  the 
apple  market.  Fortunately,  most  of  the 
Eastern  apple  crop  is  of  late  varieties 
this  season.  Early  apples  have  bee*i  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  great  cities  at  $1  to  $1.25  per 
bu.,  which  may  be  called  the  usual  yearly 
price.  Lowest  prices  are  reported  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Competition  may  be  fierce  in  the 
markets  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where 
a  good  local  crop  will  meet  the  first  at¬ 
tack  of  the  heavy  shipments  expected 
from  the  Northwest.  G.  B.  F. 
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Three  Year  Old 
Birds  LaV 

Like  Pullets 


M 


AKE  your  older  hens  show  a  profitable  egg  yield  this 
year  by  feeding  Semi-Solid.  It  always  lengthens  the 
productive  life  of  every  bird. 

Arthur  Brodeur,  Berkely,  Cal.,  says  for  seven  weeks  I  have 
been  feeding  my  pen  of  fifteen  three  year  old  birds  Semi-Solid. 
When  I  started  they  were  laying  an  egg  every  other  day  for 
the  whole  pen.  Now  they  average  seven  to  nine  eggs  a  day, 
although  they  have  just  finished  moulting.  They  are  healthier, 
heavier,  smoother  finished  and  better  looking  than  ever  before. 

Semi-Solid  Ruttermilk 

(trade  mark) 

is  a  buttermilk  condensed  to  the  point  of  maximum  feeding 
and  health  value.  Because  it  is  thoroughly  pasteurized  for 
several  hours  and  is  put  up  in  air-tight  containers,  it  is  free 
from  tuberculosis  and  other  disease-breeding  germs. 

Best  results  are  obtained  by  feeding  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  just  as 
It  comes  In  the  package.  No  other  animal  protein  Is  required  when 
laying  hens  are  fed  Semi-Solid  at  rate  of  5  lbs.  for  every  100  head. 
Containers  vary  from  one  gallon  cans  to  500  lb.  barrels. 

Look  for  the  Semi-Solid  label.  It  assures  not  only  the  fullest  feeding 
values,  but  also  the  full  tonic  and  medicinal  effect  which  have  made 
Semi-Solid  famous. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Semi-Solid  write  us  direct.  30  factories 
assure  low  freight  cost  and  prompt  shipment. 

CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  CO. 

4750  SHERIDAN  ROAD  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


HENRY  RIEGER, 
Callicoon,  N.  Y* 


Wo  now  have  700  March 
hatched  layers,  1922  hatch. 
When  we  got  the  first  bar¬ 
rel  of  Sami  -  Solid,  the 
birds  looked  tough,  but  two 
weeks  after  they  jumped 
from  240  to  440  eggs  per 
day  and  looked  like  a  flock 
of  young  pullets  again. 

Hundreds  of  other  sat¬ 
isfied  users  have  found 
Semi  -  Solid  Buttermilk 
profitable  to  use  every 
month  of  the  year.  It  pro¬ 
tects  health,  makes  rapid 
gains,  gives  early  maturity 
and  heavy  sustained  egg 
production.  The  full  story 
of  Semi-Solid  is  contained 
in  a  valuable  book  which 
every  poultryman  should 
have  and  it  will  be  sent 
free  on  request.  Write  for 
it  today. 


None  Genuine  Without  \ 
.  this  Label 


FEEDING 


Do  You  Know  That  One-Third 
Pound  of  Struven’sFish  Meal 
To  Three  Pounds  of  Corn 
Will  Make  11  Pounds  Pork  ? 

It  takes  9  pounds  of  corn  alone  to  make 
1  pound  of  pork. 

STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL  is  the  ideal 
feed  supplement,— proved  by  test  to  surpass 
any  other  form.  Only  protein  concentrate 
containing  a  large  percentage  of  bone  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime.  Cheaper  and  better  than 
animal  protein  concentrates. 

Valuable  feeding  information  and 
samples  free  upon  request 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  COMPANY 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

1  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 

—  °*  building  information  from  concrete  to  “ 


carpentry. 


PRICE  $1.50  = 


For  tale  by 


§  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

E:  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  ^ 
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HALL  poultry  EQUIPMENT 


Bigger  and  Better  Hatches 


You  can  expand  your  poultry  operations  and  increase  your  income 
without  extra  help.  One  operator  can  handle  48,000  eggs  in  a 
Hall  Triple-Deck  Mammoth  Incubator.  Other  sizes:  Triple-Deck, 
Double-Deck,  Single-Deck,  down  to  1,200-egg  capacity.  You  can  start 
small  and  build  up  as  your  business  grows. 


Hall  Egg  Turning  Trays  pay  for  themselves  in  one  season  through 
improved  hatches,  besides  saving  the  labor  of  hand  turning.  Can  be 
installed  in  any  incubator  of  the  level-tray  type. 

By  using  the  coal-burning  Hall  Colony  Brooder  you  can  raise  300 
chicks  with  the  same  time  and  labor  required  for  50  by  old  methods. 
And  the  chicks  will  be  stronger  and  hardier. 

Thousands  of  poultry  keepers  have  learned  that  “  There  is  Secur¬ 
ity  in  Hall  Equipment.”  Write  for  Hall  Equipment  Book— free. 

Hall  Mammoth  Incubator  Co. 

184-R  Southern  Ave.,  Little  Falls,  New  York 

Original  Makers  of  Mammoth  Poultry  Equipment 


HALL  SINGLE-DECK  MAMMOTH  INCUBATOR 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  be  too  much 
trouble  for  you  to  find  out  if  the  Morgan 
Manufacturing  Company,  Keene,  N.  If., 
is  all  right,  and  what  stock  is  worth? 
Can  it  be  deposited  at  bank  for  HO  per 
cent  of  value?  c.  G. e. 

Connecticut. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Morgan 
Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  of  Keene, 
N.  II.?  About  a  month  ago  I  returned  a 
card  to  them,  asking  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  their  stock.  They  said  they  were 
sending  a  man  to  see  me.  lie  came, 
showed  me  a  lot  of  literature,  talked  well, 
offered  to  give  me  names  as  references, 
and  tried  his  best  to  get  me  to  buy.  I 
told  him  I  would  ask  The  R.  N.-Y. 
whether  he  was  all  right.  He  had  never 
heard  of  you  people,  and  when  I  told 
him  that  I  would  write  to  you  he  said  I 
need  not  bother,  as  he  would  not  be  back, 
lie  said  they  were  paying  0  per  cent  divi¬ 
dends  on  this  investment.  I  would  like 
to  know7  if  he  is  a  fake.  B.  C. 

New  York. 

Our  answer  to  C.  G.  C.  as  to  how 
much  his  bank  will  loan  on  Morgan  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  Keene,  N.  H.,  stock, 
is  to  ask  his  bank.  This  company  manu¬ 
factures  automobile  accessories  or  special¬ 
ties,  and  is  credited  with  substantial  as¬ 
sets  above  its  indebtedness.  The  com¬ 
pany,  however,  furnishes  no  statement  of 
earnings  which  would  afford  a  basis  for 
judging  the  value  of  the  stock.  A  vig¬ 
orous  stock  selling  campaign  has  been  in 
progress  for  some  time,  stock  salesman  be¬ 
ing  employed  to  call  on  country  prospects. 
Perhaps  some  concerns  selling  stock  on 
this  plan  have  proved  to  be  a  success 
and  paid  dividends  to  their  stockholders, 
but  The  R.  N.-Y.  files  contain  no  record 
of  such.  Our  observation  of  the  result  of 
such  stock  selling  plans  has  been  that  the 
concern  continues  to  pay  dividends  for 
the  duration  of  the  stock  selling  cam¬ 
paign  and  I  hen  bankruptcy  or  receiver¬ 
ship.  We  do  not  say  that  the  stock  sell¬ 
ing  is  the  cause  of  disaster,  but,  there 
does  seem  to  be  a  close  relationship  of 
the  two  events. 

“Investigate  Before  You  Invest .” 

The  above  is  the  slogan  of  the  Erie, 
Pa.,  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  circular 
sent  out  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
appeals  to  the  public  to  make  war  against 
fake  securities  by  aiding  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  (Securities  Act  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  which  provides  that  every  dealer 
or  salesman  of  stocks  or  bonds  must  be 
registered  with  the  State  Department  of 
Banking,  and  must  have  a  certificate  of 
registration  in  order  to  do  business  legal¬ 
ly.  This  does  not  mean  that  those  secur¬ 
ing  “registration”  are  offering  sound  or 
safe  securities,  but  the  act  should  weed 
out  some  of  the  palpable  frauds,  at  least. 
“ Investigate  Before  You  Invest .” 


Recently  I  read  of  a  plan  made  by  a 
motion  picture  studio,  the  Bristol  Photo¬ 
play  Studios.  I  have  sent  them  an  idea 
for  their  examination.  In  return  I  re¬ 
ceive  the  inclosed  contract.  Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  if  they  are  safe?  You  know,  and 
I  trust  you  will  find  out  and  let  me  know, 
and  suggest  if  it  is  safe  to  go  ahead.  Of 
course  I  do  not  wish  to  risk  any  money 
unsafely.  T.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

If  you  enter  into  this  contract  no 
doubt  the  photoplay  company  will  do 
everything  that  they  agreed  to  do  in  the 
contract,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  sell 
your  manuscript,  and  the  ultimate  result 
will  be  that  you  will  be  out  your  $30>. 
The  hope  held  out  that  the  photoplay 
concern  will  find  a  market  for  the  play 
when  published  is  the  bait  to  get  the  easy 
mone.v.  The  same  game  is  worked  on 
song  writers  and  authors  of  short  stories, 
etc. 


The  August  Business  Letter  of  the  Os¬ 
wego  ’National  Bank,  Oswego,  N.  Y.. 
makes  the  following  statement : 

Estimates  of  the  annual  loot  of  the  na-’ 
tion’s  fake  stock  salesmen  approximate 
$0>00.000.000.  The  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  estimates  that,  since  the  war,  not 
less  than  $400,000,000  in  Liberty  bonds 
has  been  taken  from  patriotic  investors 
by  those  who  deal  in  questionable  securi¬ 
ties. 

The  bank  offers  to  give  free  service 


and  advice  to  investors.  We  have  many 
times  advised  country  people  to  ask  the 
banker  in  their  home  town  about  a  con¬ 
templated  investment  before  parting  with 
their  money.  The  fake  stock  promoter 
will  always  advance  the  contention  that 
the  bankers  are  prejudiced.  We  have 
not  found  this  to  be  true,  and  his  advice 
is  a  hundred  times  more  to  be  relied  upon 
than  the  peddler  of  stocks.  “Investigate 
Before  Investing.” 

How  is  this  for  a  fake?  vSeveral  agents 
took  in  Ashtabula,  and  this  is  what  I  got. 
Just  my  young  daughter  was  at  home. 
The  agent,  handed  her  a  book  or  pamphlet 
and  told  her  to  “Sign  her  mother's  name 
so  the  company  will  know  he  delivered 
the  book.”  He  got  no  money,  just  a 
forged  subscription  signature.  Can  the 
inclosed  carbon  contract  be  collected?  I 
reported  the  facts  and  data  to  the  chief  of 
police.  He  admitted  it.  was  a  fraud,  but 
took  no  action.  This  the  same  day  the 
subscription  was  taken.  r.  e.  m. 

Ohio. 

This  is  one  of  the  games  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  agency  concerns.  The  order 
blank  inclosed  by  this  subscriber  is  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Magazine  Circulation  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  provides  for  a 
subscription  to  Woman's  Weekly  two 
years  for  $5.30,  including  one  copy  of 
“The  Home,”  which  we  assume  is  the  book 
referred  to.  Of  course  such  a  contract 
cannot  be  collected,  but  concerns  securing 
signatures  to  orders  in  this  deceptive 
manner  depend  upon  frightening  the  fam¬ 
ily  into  paying  the  amount  to  escape  an¬ 
noyance.  Very  often  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  to  collect  on  such  contracts  come 
very  close  to  blackmail.  The  case  shows 
what  desperate  means  some  publications 
employ  to  secure  a  semblance  of  a  sub¬ 
scription  list. 


Inclosed  you  will  find  advertising  liter¬ 
ature  from  I>.  Lawson,  Incorporated,  55 
Rutgers  St.,  New  York  City.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  flattering  offer  of  100 
empty  egg  cases  we  shipped  them  three 
cases  of  eggs  for  which  they  made  pay¬ 
ment  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  with  the 
promise  of  the  empty  egg  eases  to  be 
shipped  later,  as  you  will  see.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  again  shipped  three  more 
cases  to  them.  Up  to  date  we  have  had 
no  remittance  for  these  three  cases  nor 
no  bill  of  lading  for  the  100  empty  egg 
cases,  nor  reply  to  the  two  letters  we 
have  written  them  in  regard  to  the  mat¬ 
ter.  We  have  written  to  their  bank,  and 
had  a  reply  today  which  would  seem  that 
they  are  able  at.  least  to  pay  for  these 
three  cases  of  eggs.  ‘We  shipped  two 
other  cases  the  same  day  to  another  firm 
which  netted  us  30  cents  per  dozen, 
which  is  the  amount  these  should  have 
brought.  This  would  make  $35.10  for 
the  three  cases.  These  eggs  were  shipped 
by  express,  prepaid.  I  am  writing  this 
to  see  if  there  will  be  any  change  of  you 
collecting  this  bill  for  us.  B.  B. 

New  York. 

This  reveals  the  most  palpable  fraud 
we  have  run  across  in  the  egg  trade  in 
some  time.  The  hook  is  so  clearly  in 
view  that  there  is  no  good  excuse  for 
anyone  taking  the  bait.  The  offer  is  to 
send  any  egg  shipper  100  empty  cases 
without  charge,  who  will  send  D.  Lawson, 
Inc.,  a  shipment  of  three  cases  of  eggs. 
Those  who  have  shipped  the  three  cases 
have  neither  received  pay  for  the  eggs 
nor  the  100  empty  cases.  David  Levin- 
sky  is  the  party  soliciting  eggs  under 
this  plan.  He  occupies  a  small  room  in 
a  basement  or  cellar  at  the  address  given. 
After  all  our  warnings  it  is  quite  incon¬ 
ceivable  why  such  irresponsible  parties 
will  be  trusted  with  shipments  of  pro¬ 
duce.  Our  efforts  have  resulted  in  Law- 
son  or  Levinsky  sending  the  shippers’ 
checks  in  settlement  for  the  shipments 
for  about  one-half  the  market  price.  A 
letter  is  sent  to  each  shipper  with  the  re¬ 
mittance  claiming  the  eggs  were  “badly 
heated  seconds.”  The  shippers  ought  to 
be  thankful  to  get  anything  at  all  .from 
such  a  scoundrel. 

Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  on 
stock  in  the  Guarantee  Egg  Corporation, 
Newark,  N.  .1..  as  an  investment?  They 
are  issuing  $75,000  worth  of  stock,  di¬ 
vided  into  1.000  units.  The  company 
gives  R.  G.  Dun’s  commercial  directory, 
People’s  National  Bank  of  Belleville,  N. 
•T..  and  First  National  Bank  of  Belleville. 
N.  .1..  as  references.  a.  b.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  eaSy  enough  to  pay  stock  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  same  basis  as  the  German 
government  is  issuing  marks.  All  we  can 
see  to  the  Grarantee  Egg  Corporation  is 
a  stock  selling  scheme,  and  we  do  not  ad¬ 
vise  anyone  to  invest  money  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  that  they  cannot  afford  to  lose. 
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SUMMIT  PIPELESS  FURNACE 

The  Special  Summit  Installation  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
improvement  of  the  age  in  the  pipeless  system  of  heating  because 
it  POSITIVELY  ELIMINATES  ALL  COLD  AIR  FLOOR 
DRAFTS.  It  costs  no  more  to  install — it  costs  no  more  to  oper¬ 
ate.  If  you  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a  heating  plant  for 
home,  store  or  other  building  let  us  tell  you  about  this  splendid 
furnace.  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  BUY  THE  BEST! 


SUMMIT  ENAMELED  RANGES 

All  Summit  ranges  may  be  had  in  any  one  of  four  attractive 
colors — Tourquoise  Blue,  Pearl  Gray,  Dark  Brown  and  White. 
SUMMIT  ENAMELING  IS  GUARANTEED  not  to  crack,  peel 
or  discolor.  We  will  send  you  full  information  upon  request. 
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All  Summit  Products  Unconditionally  Guaranteed 

SUMMIT  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


HAY  PRESSES 
THE  BEST 


FULL  UNE  OF  BOX  AND  POWER  PRESSES 
WRIT!  rot  DUCRIPTTYt  WttLOCUE  AMO  men 

J.ASPENCER  FW  **„  MACH.WOBKS 
dwigbt  mmols. 


With  This 
Low- 
Priced 
Tool 


Make 

Every 

Acre 

Pay 


DITCH  -  DRAIN  —  TERRACE 

/'ifl/lna  Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  to  4  feet 
cleans  old  ditches,  builds  field 
-  terraces.  All-steel  adjustable, 

reversible.  Horse  or  tractor  draws.  10  DAYS  TRIAL. 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
Bo*234  Owensboro,  Ky.  Send  for  Free  Boob 


Farm  Help  W anted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply, 
stating  age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if  possible)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letebworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  T. 


WANTED — Large  families  with  boys  and  girls 
over  1G  years  old,  light  clean  work,  good 
living  conditions,  churches  and  schools;  grow¬ 
ing  country  town;  good  wages;  also  have  a  few 
positions  for  teamsters  and  general  farm  help. 
A.  C.  CHENEY,  Piano  Action  Co.,  Castleton, 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 


WANT  J — First-class  herdsman  for  imported 
and  Island  bred  Jerseys;  must  understand 
production  of  certified  milk,  good  calf  raiser,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  register  of  merit  records,  fitting 
cattle;  honest,  hard  worker;  must  have  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  3846,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Kingston,  N.  Y.,  October  1;  man  for 
furnace  and  odd  jobs,  wife  for  cooking  and 
housework;  three  in  family;  able  to  take  care 
of  small  child  on  few  occasions  that  mother  may 
be  in  New  York  City;  all  year  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3856,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  and  houseworker,  family  of  four;  no 
laundry;  assist,  with  year  old  child;  open 
September  15.  ADVERTISER  3857,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  from  25  to  45  years  of 
age,  with  mechanical  ability,  to  act  as  farm 
mechanic  on  a  gentleman’s  country  estate; 
must  be  able  to  care  for  two  cars,  run  pumps 
and  engines  and  assist  on  farm  when  not  busy 
with  machinery;  must  be  of  good  character, 
pleasant  and  willing  to  work  in  harmony  with 
other  men;  this  is  a  year-around  position, 
with  no  chores  or  Sunday  work,  witli  good  hours 
and  extra  good  home;  in  answering  give  full 
particulars  concerning  self  and  experience  and 
wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  3896,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  or  middle-aged  man  to  work 
in  dairy;  must  have  some  knowledge  of  gas¬ 
oline  engines;  no  objections  to  married  man; 
new  modern  plant;  DeLaval  milkers;  reasonable 
hours;  good  home;  write  and  state  experience 
and  wages  expected.  Address  GEORGE  M. 
GLASER,  Halleck,  Nev. 


WANTED — Six  men  of  moral  character  to  pi  k 
apples;  good  wages  and  board;  begin  Sep¬ 
tember  24.  Apply  C.  J.  YODER,  Grantsville, 
Md. 


WANTED — Single  man,  general  farm  work  and 
small  dairy.  Western  Pennsylvania;  state 
wages  expected  with  room  and  board.  JOHN 
MORELAND,  R.F.D.  1,  Conuellsville,  Pa. 


WANTED — On  fruit  farm,  Hudson  River  sec¬ 
tion,  a  man  and  wife;  man  to  work  on  the 
farm,  and  woman  to  do  housework  for  family 
of  two  adults;  must  be  neat  and  capable.  0.  S. 
VAN  tlRDEN,  Green  Point  Farm,  Catskill, 
N.  Y. 


RELIABLE,  industrious  married  man  wanted  on 
commercial  poultry  farm;  good  opportunity 
for  ambitious  man  with  or  without  experience; 
cottage,  pleasant  surroundings;  state  age,  wages, 
experience,  when  you  could  start.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ED  3932,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  wanted  for  housework  on  farm;  two 
in  family,  all  conveniences,  six  rooms,  no 
farm  work  or  boarders;  good  treatment,  good 
home;  wages  $40  per  mouth  and  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3933,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
_ s _ _ _ 

WANTED — Reliable  handy  man  for  care  of 
ttower  garden,  lawn  and  some  indoor  work; 
year  around  position;  room,  bath,  board  and 
$75  per  month;  references  required.  BOX  116, 
Chilmark  Estate,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  to  do  good  plain  cooking; 

two  adults  and  five  children  in  family;  no 
laundry;  city  water,  gas,  and  electricity;  room, 
bath,  and  $75  per  month.  BOX  116,  Chilmark 
Estate,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  housekeeper  on  farm  in  the 
country  to  care  for  six  small  children;  can 
have  child  or  two.  ADVERTISER  3952,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  good  tree  pruners;  state  salary 
and  give  references.  Apply  W.  E.  SCIIMICK 
FRUIT  FARMS,  Hamburg,  Pa. 

_ _ _ — - . — — 

WANTED — Assistant  matrons;  salary  and  other 
information  upon  application  to  SUPERIN 
TEXDENT,  State  Reformatory,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y. 


GIRL  WANTED — Girl,  white,  to  do  plain  cook¬ 
ing  and  light  housework;  two  in  family;  sub¬ 
urban  town  New  Jersey;  20  miles  from  New 
York;  no  washing;  references  required;  salary 
$50  per  month.  ADVERTISER  3946,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — In  the  country,  60  miles  from  New 
York  City,  comfortable  house,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements,  all-year  position  for  two  women, 
preferably  having  lived  together  before;  general 
house  work  in  family  of  two  adults  and  two 
children;  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
3910,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  


5V  AN  TED — Single  man  for  barn  work;  Ayrshire 
cattle;  must  be  first-class  dry  hand  milker; 
$60  per  month  and  board;  no  drifters  need  ap¬ 
ply.  STRATHGLASS  FARM,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


IMMEDIATELY,  couple,  man  to  act  as  farmer 
and  caretaker  for  small  farm  and  camp;  good 
farm  house;  on  State  road  near  village.  BOX 
95,  Mountainville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — About  September  8,  man,  (white  or 
colored),  for  cook  and  housework  in  home 
near  New  York;  state  wages  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  3908,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  experienced  dairyman  for 
country  estate  in  Rhode  Island;  must  be  good 
butter  maker  and  milker;  wages  to  start  $55 
per  month,  board  and  room;  apply  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  ADVERTISER  3922,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Clean,  experienced  dry-hand  milker 
for  certified  dairy;  15  cows;  wages  $60  and 
maintenance;  -10-hour  day;  no  outside  work; 
state  age,  experience,  reference.  RARITAN 
VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  fruit  and  poultry 
farm,  $40  per  month  and  board.  AD\  ER- 
TISER  3943,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  


IV  ANTED — Experienced  man  or  woman  for 
private  dairy;  must  be  good  butter  maker; 
neat  and  clean  and  of  good  disposition.  Address 
RAM  ISLAND  FARM  South  Portland,  Me. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted,  single,  for  private  es¬ 
tate;  must  understand  the  feeding  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  geese,  ducks,  pigeons,  and  hens;  give 
age,  experience  and  references  in  first  letter; 
position  open  October  1.  Address  RAM  ISLAND 
FARM,  South  Portland,  Me. _ 

WANTED — Automobile  and  tractor  man  capable 
of  developing  into  responsible  farm  superin¬ 
tendent,  to  deliver  product  of  leading  Guernsey 
herd  to  two  hotels;  right  kind  of  man  will 
find  no  need  to  argue  over  price;  married  man, 
or  soon  to  be  married,  preferred.  ROSEMAPLE 
GUERNSEYS,  Burghill,  Ohio. _ _ 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  without  children  for 
private  place;  woman  to  do  good  plain  cook¬ 
ing  for  family  of  seven  (no  washing);  man  to 
look  after  furnaces  and  water  pump  (electric), 
and  be  generally  useful;  will  pay  good  wages; 
steadv  position.  W.  T.  TIERS,  Essex,  Essex 
Co.,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

WANTED  on  strictly  modern  Guernsey  farm, 
comprising  130  head,  man  for  general  barn 
work;  must  be  good  clean  milker,  not  afraid 
of  work;  near  town:  good  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3938,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W4NTED _ Middle-aged  woman  who  likes  coun¬ 

try  life,  German  preferred,  on  small  chicken 
farm;  must  be  neat  and  trustworthy;  good 
home  and  wages;  near  Port  Jenns,  X.  Y.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3936,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W4NTED  —  Farmer,  married;  97-acre  dairy 

farm,  salary  or  shares,  equipped,  facilities  for 
noultrv  some  fruit,  excellent  location,  good 
living  quarters.  GEORGE  HUSSONG,  Jr.,  West 
Camp,  N.  Y.  


WILL  pay  $65  a  month  for  general  house- 

worker:  woman  must  be  white,  good  tempered, 
able  to  keep  a  clean  house  and  to  do  plain 
cooking;  no  laundry;  two  adults  and  a  tliree- 
vear-old  child  in  family;  country  house  in  sub¬ 
urb  of  New  York  City;  telephone  White  Plains 
666,  or  write  MRS.  A.  H.  RICHARDSON, 
Garden  Road,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y.  


WANTED — Capable,  efficient  single  man  of 

sterling  character  and  habits,  no  tobacco,  to 
operate  first-class  dairy  farm  in  Northwest 
Connecticut;  must  be  able  to  get  real  results, 
and  systematic;  milking  machine  used;  state 
age  and  salary  wanted,  with  past  five  years  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  ADVERTISER  3934, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Strong,  willing,  experienced  farmer; 

good  home,  good  wages,  and  a  permanent 
place  for  the  right  man;  give  references.  JOS. 
D.  BURROUGHS,  Box  57,  South  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Immediately  or  within  about  30 
days  a  working  foreman  gardener- farmer; 
married,  preferably  no  children;  wife  care  for 
separator,  make  butter  and  board  not  over  two 
help  in  Winter  and  not  over  four  in  Summer; 
unfurnished  cottage,  five  rooms  and  bath,  hot 
and  cold  water  and  fuel;  no  accommodations 
for  automobile;  men’s  house  separated  but  im¬ 
mediately  adjacent  to  foreman’s  cottage;  farm¬ 
hands  have  separate  bedrooms  and  general  sit¬ 
ting  room,  toilet  and  shower  bath;  foreman 
lives  in  owner’s  house  in  Winter;  owner  oc¬ 
casionally  spends  week-end  at  farm  in  Winter; 
stock  at  present  includes  cattle,  horses  and 
poultry;  equipment  includes  usual  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  ice  house,  electric  and  gas  motors, 
pumps,  house  boiler  and  carriages;  cow  and 
horse  barns  one  structure;  foreman  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  cheerfully  carry  out  owner’s  wishes 
at  all  times;  personal  references  for  at  least  five 
years  required;  farm  is  not  commercial  but 
orderly,  cleanly  maintenance  is  essential;  lo¬ 
cated  in  Westchester  County,  one  hour  from 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  3944,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GOOD  salary  for  right  person;  wanted,  a  work¬ 
ing  housekeeper  for  four  in  family.  MRS. 
EDGAR  STIX;  Underhill  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Woman  for  general  housework,  plain 
cooking,  no  washing.  PIERSON,  Howells, 
N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  to  make  good  on  purebred 
Holstein  farm,  50  cows  and  young  stock; 
milking  machine  and  all  modern  equipment;  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  excellent;  chance  to  grow  up  with  a 
herd  that  will  soon  be  known  nationally;  to 
one  not  afraid  to  work  hard  and  toward  our 
goal  the  future  offers  returns  limited  only  by 
his  own  ability;  starting  salary  must  be  mod¬ 
erate  as  farm  is  just  beginning  to  pay;  will 
later  share  in  profits;  all  replies  giving  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  experience  answered  promptly  or  ar¬ 
range  for  personal  interview;  position  open  after 
September  15.  K.  E.,  Lock  Box  15,  R.F.D.  1, 
Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


HOUSEWORKER  and  cook  wanted  November 
1  in  country  home  for  three  adults  (Protest¬ 
ant),  settled  woman  and  daughter  or  two  sis¬ 
ters;  care  elderly  lady;  good  home  and  wages; 
no  laundry;  references  required.  BOX  687, 
Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  for  family  of  two,  a  couple  or  man 
and  woman;  man  must  write  well  and  run 
Ford  car;  woman  for  general  housework.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3955,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK,  $65,  desirable  position  for  agreeable  per¬ 
son,  family  two  adults,  two  children,  nurse; 
downstairs  work  in  small  house,  no  upstairs 
work,  small  washing  in  machine,  requiring  half 
morning  once  a  week,  no  ironing;  Scarsdale,  3 
minutes  from  station;  40  minutes  from  New 
York  City;  reply  promptly  to  MRS.  ARTHUR 
BESSE,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  Telephone  80-  It. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  be 
a  milker;  no  old  men  or  boys;  $75  per  month, 
and  board:  steady  position  for  a  good  man; 
idlers  don’t  answer.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold 
Spring-on-IIudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  42-M. 


GRADUATE  nurse,  must  be  R.  N.  for  night 
supervisor  in  home  for  women  in  New  York 
City.  ADVERTISER  3974,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


UNDERGRADUATES  for  night  and  day  duty 
HOUSE  OF  THE  HOLY  COMFORTER,  196th 
St.  and  Grand  Concourse,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work 
in  Yonkers,  able  to  milk:  wages  $55.  room, 
board  and  washing.  ADVERTISER  3973,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — -Two  single  men  immediately;  one  to 
assist  herdsman  in  care  of  purebred  Jersey 
herd;  doing  official  test  work;  and  the  other  to 
do  milk  house  work,  some  milking  and  butter 
making  when  necessary;  must  be  clean  of 
habits  and  industrious;  reply  stating  full  de¬ 
tails  of  vnurself  and  wages  desired  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3972,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  superintendent  large  poultry 
farm  and  day-old  hatchery  by  business  man; 
salary  and  commission  considered.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  3965,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Immediately,  working  farm  foreman 
for  large,  general  farm  in  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  small  family,  wife  to  board  some  men; 
man  must  be  a  live  wire,  a  hustler  himself,  and 
able  to  get  results  from  his  men;  write  in  full 
detail  of  yourself'  and  family,  giving  references 
and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  3971,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE — Married  man  to  work  on 
large  grain  and  fruit  farm:  wages  $65;  all 
year;  care  of  team;  small  house,  garden  and 
real  country  home;  references  required:  state 
age  and  nationality.  ROBERT  It.  LIVINGS¬ 
TON,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  with  daughter,  student, 
Protestant,  refined,  reference;  will  make  home 
for  children  or  elderly  couple  or  will  lease 
furnished  home;  executive  ability  for  managing 
family  home  or  estate  landscaping,  expert  fruit 
growing',  prefer  New  York  City  suburbs  or 
Philadelphia.  ADVERTISER  3968,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  for  boys’  school;  wife  to 
cook  for  small  family,  or  general  supply  in 
housework;  man  for  general  farm  work  or  re¬ 
pairing;  single  people  considered:  good  salary; 
for  particulars  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  milk  4  cows  and  do 
light  farm  work.  BOX  1009,  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Gardener-farmer;  single  man  as 
helper,  with  knowledge  of  milking,  vegetables 
and  flowers;  all  year  employment;  telephone 
Coraopolis  44  or  write  BOX  43,  R.F.D.  2,  Cora- 
opolis,  Pa. 

WANTED — September  15,  unmarried  young 
man  as  assistant  poultryman  for  commercial 
flock;  school  training  or  experience,  and  refer¬ 
ence  required.  Address  BROAD  BROOK  PARM, 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  do  plain 
cooking  in  small  preparatory  school  in  coun¬ 
try.  Address  A.  JOSEPHINE  KINBACK,  Key¬ 
stone  Academy,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

WANTED — Generally  handy  man,  knowledge 
furnace,  emergency  plumbing,  carpentering, 
chickens,  pigs,  gardener,  caretaker,  with  wife 
help  as  houseworker;  comfortable  quarters,  gas; 
coal,  wood;  salary  $100;  qualifications  by  letter 
to  ADVERTISER  3975,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

HERDSMAN,  single,  above  ordinary  experience 
and  training,  wishes  responsible  position  re¬ 
quiring  results;  details  appreciated.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3801,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  Christian,  6  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  hatching,  brooding,  produc¬ 
tion,  pedigree  work;  college  training,  excellent 
references;  only  first-class  plant  and  good  sal¬ 
ary  considered;  state  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3882,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRACTICAL,  experienced  poultryman  Is  open 
for  work  on  a  good  plant;  can  handle  young 
or  old  stock.  ADVERTISER  3888,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  working  foreman  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  farm;  life  experience  with 
purebred  cattle,  A.  It.  official  test,  poultry,  pigs, 
fruit  and  all  farm  crops;  first-class  personal  ref¬ 
erences;  English;  married;  three  boys.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3893,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  American,  white,  with  one  child, 
wishes  position  as  caretaker  and  handy  man; 
understands  poultry;  drive  Ford  car;  upper  New 
York  State  preferred;  give  full  particulars  ill 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3894,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  by  October  1,  position  as  superinten¬ 
dent  of  a  large  farm,  estate,  or  breeding 
establishment;  have  been  connected  for  some¬ 
time  with  one  of  the  best  purebred  live  stock 
farms  in  the  country;  will  consider  only  a  first- 
class  modern  farm  where  ability,  honesty,  and 
integrity  counts;  can  furnish  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3902,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  working  practical  farm 
or  estate  manager;  life  experience  supple¬ 
mented  by  Cornell  College  training;  understands 
the  business  thoroughly  iu  all  its  modern 
branches;  no  proposition  is  too  large;  American, 
35  years  old.  married;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3917,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

POSITION  wanted  as  working  manager  of  poul¬ 
try  farm  by  practical  poultryman;  15  years’ 
experience,  Cornell  College  training,  understands 
the  business  thoroughly  in  all  its  modern  fea¬ 
tures,  also  fruit  growing  and  general  farming; 
American,  married,  35  years  old:  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  3916,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  or  estate  manager,  married,  age  44; 

practical,  life  long  experience  in  all  branches 
ofi  agriculture;  dairy,  cattle,  and  poultry  a 
specialty;  desires  position  where  conscientious 
service  and  ability  to  handle  all  lines  are  de¬ 
sired;  excellent  references.  OLOF  N.  OLSON, 
R.F.D.,  Box  72,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

POULTRYMAN.  11  years’  practical  experience 
all  branches,  desires  position  as  working  man¬ 
ager  commercial  or  private  plant;  age  35,  mar¬ 
ried;  best  references;  first-class  proposition  only. 
ADVERTISER  3919,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HAVE  made  poultry  raising  my  life  work,  1 
want  a  position  where  hard,  intelligent  work 
will  be  mutually  profitable;  I  am  27,  single, 
American,  college  and  practical  training,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  commercial  poultry  work; 
first-class  proposition:  references  that  will  con¬ 
vince.  ADVERTISER  3923,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  about  November  1,  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  place  as  caretaker  or  working  fore¬ 
man  by  an  American,  Protestant,  married,  small 
family;  life-long  experience  in  general  farming; 
wife  fine  butter  maker;  good  living  quarters  es¬ 
sential.  ADVERTISER  3924,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  a  herdsman;  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  by  a  middle-aged  couple;  can 
furnish  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  3941, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THOROUGHLY  reliable,  capable  American 
couple,  farmers,  want  work  for  six  months 
beginning  Oet  1  to  10;  anywhere  in  United 
States.  Address  F.  H.  B.,  Atlantic  View  Farm, 
Wells  Beach,  Me. 

CARETAKER — A  clean,  refined,  trustworthy 
young  man  would  like  the  position  of  taking 
care  of  a  country  home  for  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter;  I  will  ask  only  my  maintenance  and  pocket 
money  in  exchange  for  a  few  hours  work  each 
day;  those  offering  a  clean,  pleasant,  cheerful 
home  will  be  given  the  preference.  ADVER- 
I  USER  3937,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  with  son  ten  years,  wishes 
position ;  competent,  good  cook,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3935,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  want  position,  man  help  gardening, 
wife  to  board  few  men,  or  care  for  ownev 
or  elderly  couple;  prefer  Camden,  N.  J.  or 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  ADVERTISER  3931,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  farm,  will  consider  any 
job  from  team  driver  to  general  manager; 
life  experience  in  general  farming  and  dairy¬ 
ing;  best  experience  in  raising  and  buying  and 
selling  of  stock;  would  take  a  position  of  this 
kind  on  salary  and  commission  basis;  must  be 
a  furnished  cottage  and  close  to  school,  children 
9  and  11  years;  state  what  you  have  to  offer 
in  first  letter;  tiie  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3951,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IN  FLORIDA  by  an  American,  40,  married, 
small  family,  position  ns  caretaker  or  work¬ 
ing  manager  of  farm  or  land  to  be  developed; 
lifetime  practical  farming,  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  Florida;  good  with  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables;  grove  work,  purebred  stock  and 
poultry;  carpenter  and  cement  work;  clearing 
land  with  and  without  dynamite;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3948,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  gentlewoman,  cultured,  sensible 
and  thoroughly  reliable,  wishes  position  ns 
companion,  supervisor  of  household,  elderly 
lady,  invalid  or  motherless  home;  good  reader 
and  correspondent;  excellent  references;  coun¬ 
try  preferred.  ADVERTISER  3964,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  housekeeper  by  lady  with  son  8 
years.  ADVERTISER  3962,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Thoroughly  experienced,  wishes 
to  connect  with  man  who  wants  to  establish 
a  poultry  farm;  would  consider  working  on  a 
share  basis  plan;  at  present  have  retail  outlet 
for  all  poultry  and  eggs  raised.  ADVERTISER 
3961,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  October  I  or  before,  garden¬ 
er,  farmer  and  caretaker  on  private  estate; 
single,  age  40,  clean  and  reliable;  wages  not 
less  $75  per  month;  handle  machinery,  do  car¬ 
penter  work.  ADVERTISER  3956,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  poultryman,  22,  willing  worker, 
thoroughly  experienced,  desires  position  es¬ 
tate  or  commercial  plant.  ALEXANDER  GOR¬ 
DON,  335  East  95th,  New  York. 


WANTED  position  as  caretaker  on  small  place. 
Eastern  New  York  or  Western  Connecticut 
preferred;  refined  middle-aged  couple;  honest, 
willing  and  particular;  woman  neat  house- 
beeper,  good  plain  cook;  man  good  gardener, 
successful  with  poultry,  help  with  light  work 
on  place  or  in  house:  reliable,  reference,  rea¬ 
sonable  salary.  ADVERTISER  3954,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  take  care  of  a  farm  or  a  boarder 
place  for  the  whole  year  at  $55  and  board;  I 
am  21,  German,  speak  English;  4)4  yeans’  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  3960,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


C.  II.  KING,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  telephone 
Nyack  973,  designs  gardens  and  does  gen¬ 
eral  landscape  work;  his  constant  personal  sup¬ 
ervision  during  construction  will  be  given  if 
desired;  Autumn  is  a  convenient  time  in  which 
to  make  such  improvements;  charges  very  rea¬ 
sonable. 


POULTRYMAN — Five  years’  experience  on  large 
successful  commercial  plants;  also  Rutgers 
short  course  and  contest)  stations;  ready  to 
start  at  once;  salary  $100  and  board;  excellent 
references;  ago  22.  single,  well  educated  and 
of  good  family.  ADVERTISER  3966,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MOTHER  and  son.  Mother  39,  cook  with  very 
good  references;  son  20,  4  years’  experience 
on  farm;  understand  handling  cattle  and  break¬ 
ing  of  horses.  ROTHAUPT,  92  Hudson  St., 
Hoboken,'  N.  J. 


WANTED  by  experienced,  competent,  Cornell 
dairy  graduate,  position  in  creamery  or  clieese 
factory;  capable  taking  full  charge;  married, 
age  36.  ADVERTISER  3967,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — October  1,  position  working  man¬ 
ager,  caretaker;  practical  and  successful  ex¬ 
perience,  farm,  garden,  crops,  stock;  Protestant, 
married.  ADVERTISER  3969,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  with  years  of  institution  work 
with  both  feeble  minded  and  insane,  will  be 
open  for  position  October  1 :  no  proposition  too 
large.  C.  E.  REED,  Hollldaysburg,  Pa. 


POSITION  wanted  on  farm  or  estate,  American, 
30,  married,  one  child;  experienced  in  ail 
farm  work,  handy  at  carpentering  or  painting; 
can  drive  car  or  team:  with  house,  etc.:  write 
particulars.  P.  O.  BOX  461,  Xew  Canaan, 
Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  college  man:  single,  deSires  po¬ 
sition  on  either  commercial  plant  or  estate: 
references.  ADVERTISER  3970,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Position  as  manager  on  gentleman’s 
estate  by  practical  man;  life-long  experience 
in  all  branches  of  agriculture,  dairy  cattle,  and 
horses  a  specialty;  excellent  references;  mar¬ 
ried,  one  girl  11.  HALE,  R.F.D.  3,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  Germans,  no  children,  desire  position 
gentleman’s  country  estate;  wife  as  cook  and 
houseworker;  man,  all  around  worker,  familiar 
with  farming,  handy  with  tools;  do  not  speak) 
much  English.  Address  HEFFEN  KUEHN,  care 
Holm,  1002  Tiuton  Ave.,  New  York,  Bronx. 


PRACTICAL  gardener-farmer  desires  position; 

wide  experience  care  of  stock,  poultry,  ga  - 
deniug;  married,  with  family;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  JAMES  MAGYAR,  49  Churchill  St., 
Fairfield,  Conn. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE— Up-to-date  poultry  farm,  located  on 
State  highway,  3  miles  from  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
12  acres.  7-room  frame  house,  incubator  house 
with  12.000-egg  capacity,  laying  houses  for  3,000 
birds,  brooding  houses  for  10,000  chicks,  with  ail 
equipment  and  stock:  everything  sold  at  the 
door:  for  full  particulars,  address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3804,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  in  Dutchess  Co..  18  miles  from  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  70  New  York;  12-room  dwelling,  3 
barns,  good  meadows  and  pasture  land:  1  mile 
State  road,  village,  and  school;  $5,000,  half 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  DELCANTO,  Stone- 
house,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1160 . 
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.  your  friends  sit  down  to 
ch  i 


There  are  big  days,  and  happy  days  when  your  family  and  0 

Tour  fine  big  dinners.  Picture  your  pleasure  in  having  for  such  occasions  a  Dinner  Set 
like  this;  pure,  gleaming,  flawless  white,  edged  with  a  smooth,  bright,  shining  gold 
line,  gold  handles,  and  a  dainty  lower  band  of  colorful  orange.  Then  think  of  the 
Added  satisfaction  of  this  distinctive  feature :  Your  Own  Initial  on  Each  and 


ry  Piece.  Each  initial  set  in  an  artistic  wreath  which  is  banked  by  a  charming 
ill  of  roses  In  beautiful  colors.  This  illustration  does  not  begin  to  do  it  justice. 

Martha  Washington 
Colonial  Shapelnitial  Dinner  Set 

No  picture,  no  description  can  do  justice  to  this  exceedingly  beauti-  .  .  A 

if  ul  dinner  aet.  I  want  you  to  see  it  on  your  own  table.  I  want  you  to  ■111 

know  the  Attractiveness  of  its  Aristocratic  Martha  Washington  - 
Colonial  Shape,  the  Beauty  of  its  Gold  Border.  I  want  you  to  see 
■with  your  own  eyes  how  the  big,  wide,  gorgeously  brilliant  gold  » 
handles  enliven,  enrich  and  beautify  the  set.  Then  I  want  you  to  know  the  Pride  of 
Possessing  a  big,  fine,  high-class  dinner  set  that  has  your  initial  on  each  and  every 
piece.  So,  I  will  gladly  send  you  the  entire  set,  1 10  Pieces,  on  SO  days'  Free  Trial. 
The  picture  above  Bhows,  in  reduced  size,  the  attractive  initial  design.  This 
design  is  in  7  harmoniously  blended  colors  and  gold. 

SUPREME  QUALITY.  Only  the  very  best  materials  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture  of  these  dishes.  Extreme  care  is  taken  in  all  of  the  different  operations. 
Bverything  that  high  class  materials,  manufacturing  skill,  art  and  design  can  do,  has  been  done  to  make  this 
beautiful  Dinnerware  a  Remarkable  Bargain.  All  of  the  decorations;  the  initial,  the  wreath, 'the  scroll  of  roses 
in  natural  colors,  the  gold  edge,  and  the  inner  line  of  orange,  are  absolutely  put  on  to  stay.  We  guarantee 
against  breakage  in  shipment.  Each  piece  is  wrapped  separately  in  tissue  paper. 

Special  30th  Anniversary 

SALE  PRICE  ONLY  $29.95 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 

This  dinner  set  formerly  sold  for  $44/75  and  without  the  Fine  Table  Cloth,  Napkins  and 
Doilies.  You  would  have  been  satisfied  to  pay  this  price  for  the  High  Quality  and  Exquis¬ 
ite  Design  alone.  To  these  points  of  excellence  I  have  added  these  additional  attractive 
features:  The  exclusiveness  of  your  own  initial  on  every  piece;  the 
glorious,  cheerful,  lavish  beauty  of  Seven  colors  and  Gold  in  the 
docorations;  the  outstanding  and  distinctively  handsome  big,  wide, 
bright,  gold  handles.  I  have  also  added  a  daintily  colored  floral  spray 
which  is  opposite  the  i  nitiai  design  on  each  and  every  piece.  I  want 
to  send  you  the  complete  set,  110  pieces,  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial.  I 
want  you  to  use  the  dinnerware  as  if  it  were  your  own.  If  your  satis- 
faction  is  not  ~  --a-  t  . — -n  _  * —  a  —  ^ 


,  complete,  return  the  set.  I  will  refund  your  first  pay 
ment  and  all  freight  charges.  The  trial  will  not  cost  you  a  penny 

Be  careful  to  state  the  initial  you  desire. 

Order  l\lo.  RA2920.  Terms:  $1.00  with 
order,  $2.50  monthly.  Price,  $29.95. 


30 

Days* 

Free 

Trial 


iftUE*  HA  12  9  J^-in.  Dinner  Plates,  12  7Ji-in.  Pie  or  Lunch  Plates,  12  6}£-in. 
*  nl!i  11U  Bread  and  Butter  Plates,  12  7  M-in.  Soup  Plates,  12  Cups,  12  Saucers, 
*>w  rfirrj  12  5>jj-in.  Dessert  Dishes,  12  6-in.  Oatmeal  Dishes,  1  10J^-in.  Meat 
Platter,  1  13%-in.  Meat  Platter,  1  Sauce  Boat,  1  Sauce  Boat  Stand, 
1  Gravy  Bowl,  1  Cream  Pitcher,  1  6-in.  Pickle  Dish,  1  7-in.  Butter  Dish,  1  Covered 
Sugar  Bowl  (2  Pieces),  1  Covered  Vegetable  Dish  (2  Pieces),  1  8-in.  Open  Vegetable 
Dish,  1  -in.  Round  Salad  Dish. 


Not  a  Penny  Extra  IZHSftmS 

your  order  QUICKLY,  I  will  eend  yon  at  no  extra  cost  Table  Cloth,  6 


lot  Tabic  Cloth,  Nap- 

I  f  you 
will  send 

-  .  . - ,6  Napkins, ' 

2  Doilies,  all  nicely  scalloped.  These  articles  are  made  of  High  Class  Full 
Bleached  Satin  Finish  Cotton  Damask.  The  design  is  most  attractive  and  the 
wearing  quality'  of  a  kind  that  will  thoroughly  satisfy. 

The  table  cloth  is  round,  beautifully  scalloped,  and  finished  with  a  mercerized 
corded  edge  of  dainty  beauty.  The  table  cloth  is  bigger,  and  of  a  better  quality  than 
is  usually  found  in  similar  Bets;  it  measures  56inches  in  diameter  and  is  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  size.  The  napkins  are  scalloped  and  corded  to  match  the  table  cloth  ana  are 
also  larger  than  usual;  they  measure  17*4  x  W4  inches.  The  2  round  doilies  match 
the  table  cloth  and  napkins  and  are  13  inches  in  diameter. 

%  Big  Free  Book 

Everything!^ sell  is  sent  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial, 
and  on  the  Easiest  of  Monthly  payments.  Yet  my 
prices  are  much  lower  than  Bpot  cash  prices  in 
your  home  stores.  If  you  want  to  know  all  about 
the  fairest,  squarest  and  easiest  way  to  get  the 
things  you  have  long  yearned  for,  send  for  my 
Free  Catalog  Now  today.  It  shows  Thousands  of 
Bargains  in  Furniture,  Bedding,  Springs, 

Mattresses,  Bed  Spreads,  Rugs,  Carpets, 

Linoleum,  Lace  Curtains,  Portieres, 

Dishes,  Baby  Carriages,  Glassware, 

Stoves.Ranges.Lamps,  Enamel  Cooking 
Sets,  Aluminum  Ware,  Refrigerators, 

Washing  Machines,  Sewing  Machines, 
Guns,Silverware,Clocks,Cameras,Talk- 
ing  Machines,  Childrens'  Automobiles, 

Wagons,  etc..  Bicycles,  Table  Linen,  etc. 


- 

S  Presic 


SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  H-l  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  the  no-piece  Initial  Dinner  Set  and  F.ne  Table  Cloth,  8 

Napkins  and  2  Doilies.  I  enclose  Si.oo  first  payment.  It  la  under-  Print  plainly  in 

stood  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  3odays’ trial  I  am  satisfied,  I  will  box  the  initial 

send  you$2.so  Monthly.  Order  No.  RA2920.  Terms:  $1  with  rrder,  y0n  desire 

J2. so  Monthly.  Price  $29.95.  Title  remains  with  you  until  paid  in  * 

f  ull.  Send  me  your  Big  Free  Catalog  also.  r 

Please  print  or  write  name  and  address  plainly. 


“I  Will  Trust 
You  Gladly** 


President ' 


Name  ........ . Occupation. 


<►  Spear  &Co> 


01  Pittsburgh 


Dept.  H-l 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HOME  FURNISHERS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA 


R.  F  .D  ..Box  No.  or  Street  &  No. 


Post  Office . State . 

If  your  shipping  point  is  different  from  your  post  offies  till  in  lins  below 


Send  Shipment  to 


FREE 

CATALOG 


f  If  you  want  the  Catalog 
l  and  write  your  name  a 


B  Only,  Send  No  Money,  put  an  X  here  I" 

nd  address  plainly  on  ins  abova  lines  ! - 1 
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Tke  Family  Supply  of  Apple  Sauce  is  on  the  Way 


PRESENTS 
The  New  Four-Cylinder  Touring  Car 

In  the  development  of  this  new  Four  touring  car  Nash  focused 
engineering  effort  directly  upon  those  elements  of  performance 
of  most  vital  importance  to  the  farmer. 

So  you  find  in  this  car  a  structural  ruggedness  and  solidity  well 
calculated  to  accept  the  sternest  kind  of  employment  without 
faltering  or  weakening. 

And  so  aptly  and  scientifically  is  the  car  sprung  and  balanced; 
so  ably  has  the  motor  and  carburetor  been  refined;  that  upkeep 
figures  kept  from  week  to  week  will  show  clearly  that  Nash 
Four  economy  in  gas  and  oil  is  a  verv  considerable  saving. 

• 

The  braking  system  has  been  given  even  greater  sureness,  power, 
and  efficiency  by  reason  of  a  special  Nash  application  of  time- 
tried  and  positively  proved  braking  principles. 


In  addition,  Nash  has  included  in  the  extensive  equipment  a 
number  of  new  and  practical  features  that  serve  to  give  the  car 
even  broader  value  as  an  investment. 

The  Nash  Motors  Company,  Kenosha,  Wis 
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Fruit  Tree  Bud  Selection  in  California 


Part  II 


SHALL  WE  HAVE  SELECTED  ROOTSTOCKS? 

— This  question  does  not  imply  kinds  and  vari¬ 
eties  to  meet  varying  conditions,  but  quality.  We 
all  know  that  there  is  variation  in  any  given  block 
of  seedling  trees,  no  matter  where  or  how  grown. 
Now  those  trees  in  nursery  row  that  show  the  most 
growth,  possess  stamina  and  virility,  will  invariably 
make  the  best  trees.  If  these  are  budded  to  selected 
buds  cut  from  record  performance  ti’ees,  and  prop¬ 
erly  grown,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  nurseryman  so 
producing  his  stock  has  done  about 
everything  in  his  power  to  produce  and 
deliver  a  profitable  tree  when  placed 
in  orchard  form.  And  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  this  is  just  what  the  advanced  nur¬ 
serymen  are  trying  to  do  in  California. 

They  are  practicing  bud  and  rootstock 
selection  with  the  firm  conviction,  as 
lias  been  demonstrated  with  citrus 
fruits  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  that 
it  tends  to  insure  (1)  maintenance  of 
type.  (2)  quality  and  size  of  fruit,  (3) 
yield  of  fruit  and  character  of  tree, 
and  (4)  takes  some  of  the  chance  out 
of  fruit  culture  and  puts  into  it  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  science  that  leads  to  better 
trees  and  better  production. 

AN  AUTHORITATIVE  BUT  NEG¬ 
ATIVE  VOICE. — -While  visiting  some 
of  the  representative  nurseries  and 
fruit  growers  of  New  York  State  it  was 
my  privilege  and  great  pleasure  to 
have  come  into  personal  contact  with 
U.  P.  Hedrick,  of  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  'Station  at  Geneva,  with 
whom  I  had  an  animated  discussion  on 
bud  selection.  Having  accomplished  a 
great  work  in  the  publication  of  books 
on  the  pears,  plums,  cherries  and 
grapes  of  New  York  (all  of  which  are 
destined  to  become  classics)  and  being 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  fruit 
culture.  I  was  interested  to  know  his 
opinions  on  the  subject,  which  are  at 
variance  with  those  entertained  and 
promulgated  by  Mr.  Shamel.  Mr.  Hed¬ 
rick  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
practical  difficulties  in  growing  trees 
from  selected  buds  (granting  for  the 
moment  that  improved  nursery  trees 
may  be  so  obtained)  are  almost  insu¬ 
perable.  He  states  his  position  briefly 
in  the  following  numbered  paragraphs: 


sent  it  to  be.  In  other  words,  they  are  attempting  to 
foist  something  on  the  public  which  is  supposed  to 
be  superior,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  nothing 
of  the  kind. 

3.  It  is  the  experience  of  those  who  have  taken 
buds  from  bearing  trees  that  the  resulting  nursery 
plants  lack  vigor,  and  remain  weaklings  for  several 
years.  I  have  been  cutting  buds  from  record  bear¬ 
ing  trees  consistently  for  over  35  years,  and  I  can 
say  truthfully  that  trees  so  grown,  on  coming  into 


1.  A  bearing  tree  surpassingly  good 
in  one  quality  may  be  deficient  in 
others.  A  tree  bearing  large  apples 
might  be  unproductive,  subject  to  fungi 
or  insects,  lacking  in  vigor  or  hardi¬ 
ness,  or  short-lived.  Selecting  for  one 
quality  will  not  do.  The  more  quali¬ 
ties,  the  more  difficult  the  tree  to  find 
and  the  more  complicated  is  selection. 

It  seems  to  me  this  statement  is  too 
drastic  and  so  negative  in  character  as 
to  the  practical  application  of  bud  se¬ 
lection  that  it  creates  a  wrong  impres¬ 
sion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  That  it 
is  untenable  is  definitely  answered  by 
the  experiments  with  the  Improved 
French  prune  and  other  instances  that 
might  be  cited.  If  what  is  said  is  ac¬ 
cepted  at  its  face  value,  we  would  have 

to  concede  that  selection  in  fruits  is  surrounded  by 
so  many  insurmountable  obstacles  that  all  effort  to 
improve  existing  varieties  is  a  waste  of  time. 

2.  The  selected  buds  must  be  worked,  in  the  case 
of  tree  fruits,  on  roots  that  are  variable.  To  have 
“pedigreed”  trees  it  is  necessary  to  have  “pedigreed” 
roots  as  well  as  “pedigreed”  tops.  Here  we  again 
bump  against  me  expression  “pedigreed”  trees, 
which  is  certainly  misleading.  As  already  explained, 
bud  selection  is  something  different.  Prof.  Hedrick 
is  too  sincere  a  worker  in  behalf  of  better  things  in 
horticulture  to  be  accused  of  not  believing  in  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  our  fruits.  All  this  talk  about  “pedi¬ 
greed”  trees  is  bunk.  What  he  fears  is  that  nursery¬ 
men  will  use  the  word  “pedigreed”  as  an  incentive 
to  induce  their  customers  to  buy  something  which 
they  (the  nurserymen)  know  is  not  what  they  repre¬ 


Here  is  a  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  fruit  grower  reclaiming  a  swarm  of  bees  which  made 
a  temporary  resting  place  in  a  pear  tree.  Well,  he  is  well  dressed  for  the  job. 


Cult  Potatoes.  Fig  499.  See  Next  Page 

bearing,  have  stood  the  test  sufficiently  to  verify  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  bud  selection  does  per¬ 
petuate  type  and  character  of  fruit  and  bearing  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  tree  from  which  it  was  cut.  There  are 
other  nurserymen  in  California  who  have  followed 
along  the  same  lines  with  similar  experiences. 

4.  If  pedigreed  trees  become  the  vogue,  tree-grow¬ 
ing  must  become  a  petty  business.  Climate  and  en¬ 
vironment  would  permit  nurserymen  who  are  grow¬ 
ing  pedigreed  stock  to  propagate  only  a  half  dozen 
varieties  of  any  fruit.  Not  more  than  this  number 
of  sorts  is  so  pre-eminently  adapted  to  any  one  geo 
graphical  region  as  to  give  good  mother  trees.  The 
word  “pedigreed,”  as  applied  to  trees,  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  nurseryman’s  vocabulary.  To 
place  bud  selection  in  the  discard  would  be  an  ad¬ 
mission  that  we  should  be  satisfied  with  what  we 


have  and  not  attempt  to  improve  varieties  to  not 
only  meet  varying  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  but 
to  better  quality  and  yield  of  fruit. 

5.  Fruit  trees  are  not  sufficiently  well  fixed  in 
their  characters  to  make  selection  from  single  “best” 
trees  worth  while,  even  should  their  characters  be 
transmissible.  Thus,  trees  in  many  cases  do  not 
show  their  best  attributes  until  late  in  life;  or,  to 
the  contrary,  fail  as  they  grow  older ;  or  are  affected 
for  better  or  worse  by  moisture,  food,  or  physical 
conditions  of  soil  in  certain  seasons ; 
or  insects  and  fungi  may  give  them  a 
variable  and  uncertain  standing.  A 
nurseryman  with  the  best  intentions 
might  thus  propagate  from  a  prepos¬ 
sessing  tree  only  to  find  later  that  he 
and  his  customers  had  been  deceived. 

A  SWEEPING  STATEMENT.— The 
view  expressed  may  arise  from  facts 
applying  to  an  orchard  in  the  Eastern 
States,  but  certainly  would  not  be 
borne  out  by  experiences  in  connection 
with  orcharding  in  California.  If,  to 
illustrate  my  point,  we  were  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  cut  buds  from  the  Improved 
French  prune  orchard  (which  has  been 
under  my  observation  for  so  many 
years)  when  the  trees  showed  signs  of 
deteriorating,  it  would  be  retrogression 
and  almost  a  crime;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  we  cut  our  buds  from  the  pro¬ 
geny  of  the  original  trees  which  by  the 
vigor  of  their  growth,  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  fruit  produced,  show  that 
they  are  worthy  successors,  we  would 
be  doing  a  real  service  to  the  fruit  in¬ 
dustry,  and  at  the  same  time  elevate 
the  nursery  business. 

THE  BURDEN  OF  PROOF.— Her¬ 
itable  variations  can  be  told  only  by 
growing  the  parts  bearing  them — by 
studying  the  offspring,  not  the  ances¬ 
tor;  by  looking  forward,  not  backward. 
This  is  impossible  in  the  nursery.  In 
conclusion,  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon 
those  who  advocate  pedigreed  trees, 
for  the  present  practices  of  propagat¬ 
ing  fruit  plants  are  justified  by  the 
precedents  of  "enturies.  Experiment¬ 
ers  in  this  field  encourage  us  to  believe 
that  they  may  sometimes  illumine  the 
darkness,  but  one  cannot  see  by  the 
lights  they  have  thus  far  brought. 
“The  assertion  that  outstrips  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  a  crime”  in  this  case,  as  in 
any  other.  Let  us  have  real,  precise, 
abundant  evidence  before  demanding  a 
reform  that  will  revolutionize  nursery 
practices.  Too  true;  but  forget  the 
past.  Let  us  not  for  a  minute  wrap  a 
mantle  around  ourselves  and  blindly 
set  aside  the  honest  purposes  of  any¬ 
one  trying  to  put  more  virility  in  our 
trees,  enhance  the  quality  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  pulp  and  lessening  the  pit  in 
stone  fruits,  by  creating  better  types 
and  larger  yielding  capacity,  by  fixing 
desirable  types  in  product,  and  robust, 
sturdy  trees,  or  any  other  good  quality 
that  will  render  orcharding  more  prof¬ 
itable. 

JUDGING  BY  ANCESTRY.  —  The 
only  guide  that,  we  can  judge  the  grow¬ 
ing  tree  by  is  its  ancestry.  We  do  maintain  type  in 
many  economic  plants  by  the  process  of  budding  and 
grafting;  and  we  do  (to  a  considerable  extent) 
maintain  quality  of  fruit  and  bearing  capacity  of 
record  performance  trees  by  limiting  our  bud  sup¬ 
plies  to  only  such  specimens.  The  only  way  that  this 
is  feasible  is  to  study  the  host  tree  (ancestor)  from 
which  the  bud  is  derived,  with  a  view  to  reproduc¬ 
ing  the  same  character  in  the  nursery  tree,  subject 
to  more  or  less  modification  by  the  after  treatment 
and  environment  it  may  be  subjected  to  when  plant¬ 
ed  in  orchard  form.  Conditions  being  to  its  liking, 
the  selected  bud  will  carry  to  a  noticeable  degree 
the  commercial  values  of  the  trees  from  which  the 
bud  was  cut.  More  than  this  can  hardly  be  expected 
“  —  condition  to  wild,  all  plaut  life 
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Greenhouse  Benches  of  Cinders  and 
Concrete 

I  wish  to  build  supports  and  benches  about  5  ft. 
wide  for  greenhouse  of  cinders  and  cement,  reinforced 
with  wire  fencing  and  old  pipe.  No  sand  to  be  used  as 
it  is  very  expensive.  The  idea  is  to  build  supports 
in  wooden  forms  about  2  in.  thick  of  cinder  concrete 
with  lengths  of  half-inch  pipe  inside.  Bench  itself 
of  half-inch  pipe  with  fence  wire  over  it  and  all  covered 
with  cinder  concrete.  What  suggestions  can  you  give? 

Arden,  Del.  R- 

NUMBER  of  years  ago  we  constructed  quite 
a  few  benches  in  our  greenhouse  by  using 
cinders  and  cement.  We  have  never  had  any  suc¬ 
cess  with  ashes  from  anthracite  coal,  but  have  found 
line  ashes  from  bituminous  coal  satisfactory.  It  is 
not  a  difficult  matter  to  erect  these  benches.  We 
built  a  form  in  the  house  including  a  hollow  form 
for  the  legs,  and  the  legs,  bottom  and  sides  were  all 
poured  at  one  time.  The  legs  of  the  bench  should 
be  about  4  ft.  apart  and  not  less  than  5  in.  square. 
The  only  reinforcement  we  used  was  galvanized 
poultry  netting  about  1%  in.  mesh  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bench.  Then  we  poured  2]/2  in.  of 
concrete  in  the  bench  and  made  the  sides  about  2 
in.  thick.  The  wire  netting  was  bent  so  that  it  ex¬ 
tended  part  of  the  way  up  in  the  sides  of  the  bench. 
This  bench  was  satisfactory  in  all  respects  but  one. 
We  did  not  have  sufficient  holes  in  the  bottom  for 
proper  drainage.  These  drainage  holes  can  be  put 
in  the  bench  by  taking  blocks  of  wood  1  in.  square 
and  several  inches  or  more  long,  tapering  them 
and  laying  them  on  the  form  in  such  a  way  that 
after  the  cement  is  hard  and  the  forms  removed 
the  blocks  can  be  punched  out  from  the  top. 

You  can  get  an  idea  how  closely  these  holes 
should  be  by  comparing  with  the  average  green¬ 
house  bench,  which  is  constructed  of  boards  6  or 
8  in.  wide  placed  about  half-inch  apart  for  proper 
drainage.  When  these  benches  are  tilled  with  soil 
a  layer  of  coarse  manure  is  placed  in  the  bottom 
to  keep  the  soil  from  filtering  through. 

Many  greenhouses  at  the  present  time  are  being 
erected  with  concrete  benches  built  in  Sections. 
These  benches  are  made  of  slabs  0  or  8  in.  wide,  and 
placed  on  runners,  which  are  molded  as  a  projec¬ 
tion  on  the  side  member.  The  bottom  slabs  are 
spaced  about  half-inch  apart,  the  same  as  boards 
in  wooden  benches.  These  individual  members  be¬ 
ing  6  or  S  in.  wide  and  about  4 %  ft.  long,  are  re¬ 
inforced  with  two  twisted  quarter-inch  square  steel 
bars.  The  sides  are  also  reinforced.  Benches  con¬ 
structed  in  sections  ^  -<  re  built  of  stone,  sand  and 
cement,  not  cinders.  In  using  cinders  our  practice 
has  been  to  sift  out  the  coarse  clinkers  and  use 
one  part  cement  to  seven  or  eight  parts  of  the 
fine  ashes. 

Sand  is  rarely  necessary  unless  there  are  no 
real  fine  ashes  in  the  aggregate  you  use.  These 
benches  appear  to  last  very  well,  as  we  have  had 
some  in  use  for  a  good  many  years,  e.  .t.  weaver. 


An  Oat  Crop  After  Oats 

I  am  practically  forced  to  sow  oats  two  years  in 
succession  on  the  same  field.  Everybody  says  it  can  t 
be  done  with  any  success,  and  I  am  writing  you  for 
encouragement.  Will  it  be  possible  to  get  any  kind 
of  a  worth-while  yield  off  this  10-acre  piece  without 
spending  more  for  fertilizer  than  the  oats  would  be 
worth  to  feed  my  horses,  and  how  would  you  pro¬ 
ceed?  The  piece  was  meadow  for  years,  then  pas¬ 
tured,  then  turned  over  corn  and  sorghum,  this  year 
oats.  Don’t  think  I  have  enough  manure  to  cover 
properly,  and  would  have  to  buy  some  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Can  you  advise  me?  H.  R.  N. 

Hector,  N.  Y. 

T  is  true  that  oats  after  oats  is  bad  practice.  Un¬ 
less  the  soil  is  very  good  or  some  green  crop  can 
be  grown  between  it  rarely  pays  to  grow  two  small 
grain  crops  in  succession.  A  heavy  surface-feeding 
crop  like  oats  takes  most  of  the  available  plant  food 
out  of  the  soil.  In  any  event  we  doubt  if  many 
farmers  in  New  Y'ork  can  grow  a  profitable  crop 
of  oats  at  best.  \\  «.  think  Soy  beans  would  pay 
better.  If  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  with  oats  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  seed  clover  with  the  first 
crop.  Then,  after  the  oats  are  cut,  let  the  clover 
come  on  and  make  such  growth  as  it  can  during 
late  Summer  and  Fall.  Next  Spring  plow  this  clover 
under  and  seed  oats  once  more.  For  such  a  plan 
Ilubam  clover  is  excellent.  It  will  make  a  good 
growth  after  the  oats  are  cut  and  this  plowed  under 
will  greatly  help  the  land.  Where  there  is  no  clover 
now,  you  can,  if  the  labor  is  available,  disk  the  land 
and  seed  rye  and  Winter  vetch  to  be  plowed  under 
next  Spring  for  oats.  That  would  help  the  land 
and  increase  the  crop.  If  Fall  seeding  is  not  prac¬ 
tical  plow  the  land  in  Spring  and  use  at  least  1,200 
lbs.  of  lime  per  acre.  We  have  found  that  lime, 
aside  from  its  usual  virtues,  seems  to  clean  such 
land  and  partly  overcome  tlie  trouble  from  growing 


two  crops  of  the  same  grain  close  together.  We 
should  spread  such  manure  as  you  can  spare  all 
over  the  field  and,  at  seeding  time,  use  about  300 
lbs.  per  acre  of  a  fertilizer  containing  say  3  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  seven  to  eight  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  four  to  five  of  potash.  That  will  cost  some 
money,  but  it  will  give  you  some  oats,  although,  as 
we  have  said,  we  do  not  think  oats  are  a  profitable 
crop  in  New  York  State. 


Culls  in  the  Southern  Potato  Package 

UNDER  separate  cover  I  am  sending  you  sample 
of  potatoes  found  in  the  barrels  of  Southern 
potatoes  that  we  have  been  getting  for  the  past  two 
months,  and  are  getting  now.  There  is  half  a  bushel 
in  each  barrel  just  like  sample,  and  half  of  the  rest 
in  the  barrel  are  certainly  small  enough.  They 
cost  the  consumer  90  cents  a  peck  to  start  and 
now  are  00  cents.  The  consumer  found  a  lot  of 
fault  on  account  of  so  many  small  ones,  and  they 
had  a  right  to.  What  puzzles  yue  is  this :  What 
can  a  grower  be  thinking  of  to  buy  barrels  and 


Twins  from  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y„  interested  in  “cat’s 
cradles”  and  freckles.  Plenty  of  the  latter. 

• 

pay  freight  on  that  class  of  potatoes?  He  has  to 
take  less  for  the  lot  than  if  he  had  them  sorted  as 
they  should  be  and  this  size  should  be  kept  home. 

New  York.  e.  e.  stubbins. 

R.  N.-Y.  A  photograph  of  several  of  these  pota¬ 
toes  taken  the  exact  size  is  shown  at  Fig.  499. 
It  is  not  likely  that  this  trash  was  packed  by  the 
grower.  Many  potato  fields  in  the  South  are  bought 
or  handled  by  commission  men  and  dealers.  In  some 
cases  the  commission  men  will  finance  the  grower 
and  handle  the  entire  crop.  They  will  sell  some¬ 
what  on  the  principle  of  the  dealers  who  buy  apples, 
“orchard  run,”  pick  large  and  small  and  pack  to 
suit  themselves — often  putting  the  owner’s  name  on 
the  barrel!  In  selling  these  potatoes  it  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  brand  the  package  with  the  owner’s  name. 
In  a  season  like  this  one,  when  frost  and  drought 
have  cut  the  crop  down,  potatoes  are  high,  and  al¬ 
most  anything  will  go  into  the  barrel.  There  seems 
to  be  no  help  for  such  things  when  the  shipper  is 
determined  to  be  dishonest  and  pack  such  trash. 


Wheat  in  the  Poultry  Ration 

I  FULLY  agree  that  wheat  is  likely  to  sell  at  a 
relatively  low  price  for  some  time.  As  Russia 
pulls  herself  out  of  chaos  she  is  likely,  first  of  all,  to 
boost  her  wheat  exports.  Her  farmers,  under  a 
system  of  direct  ownership  of  their  farms,  instead 
of  the  former  feudal  land  tenure,  will  have  the 
stimulus  to  work  that  goes  with  personal  ownership, 
,and  when  conditions  are  settled,  are  likely  to  con¬ 
tribute  more  wheat  than  before  the  war  to  the  rest 
of  Europe.  This  will  in  turn  affect  the  export  de¬ 
mand  for  American  wheat,  and  will  tend  to  keep 
prices  down. 

In  a  poultry  scratch  grain,  of  course  wheat  is 


highly  desirable.  Henry’s  “Feeds  and  Feeding” 
gives  it  as  about  equal  to  corn.  Most  poultrymen 
think  it  is  better,  but  if  there  is  much  difference  in 
price  not  much  wheat  finds  its  way  into  their 
scratch  grain. 

At  present  I  am  using  four  parts  cracked  corn, 
two  parts  wheat,  one  part  oats;  this  28  per  cent 
wheat  is  more  than  most  of  my  friends,  are  using, 
and  a  lot  more  than  I  can  find  in  the  scratch  grains 
I  have  examined.  If  wheat  goes  to  a  parity  in 
price  with  cracked  corn,  I  think  my  ration  will  be¬ 
come  three  cracked  corn,  three  wheat,  one  oats,, 
though  in  Winter  I  should  increase  the  cracked 
corn. 

With  this  grain,  I  use  a  home-mixed  mash  com¬ 
posed  of  equal  parts  bran,  middlings,  ground  oats, 
cornmeal,  and  generally  meat  scraps.  When  the 
condition  of  the  flock  makes  it  advisable  the  amount 
of  meat  scrap  is  reduced.  Francis  f.  Lincoln. 

Connecticut. 


Rise  and  Fall  of  Wages 

THE  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  issues  a 
statement  of  business  and  financial  conditions 
in  which  we  find  the  following  chart  showing  the 
rise  and  fall  of  wages; 


In  this  chart  the  upper  iine  represents  the  fac¬ 
tory  wages  in  New  York  State.  In  this  case  the 
rate  paid  in  1914  represents  100,  and  we  see  that  the 
increase  ran  up  230  per  cent,  and  is  now  about 
220,  although  cost  of  living  has  dropped.  Farm 
wages  ran  high  shortly  after  the  war,  when  every¬ 
one  was  dogging  the  farmer  along  to  produce  more. 
Now  they  are  back  to  payments  of  1917.  We  see 
that  farm  wages  have  fallen  off  faster  than  wages 
of  any  other  class  of  workers,  and  this  is  because 
prices  of  farm  products  have  ruled  so  low  that  it 
has  been  impossible  for  farmers  to  compete  with 
other  industries.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  compare 
farm  wages  exactly  with  wages  in  other  industries, 
because  many  farm  helpers  have  board  and  “keep” 
added  to  a  cash  wage.  This  comparison  is  probably 
as  fair  as  could  be  made.  Regarding  these  figures 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  says: 

It  is  evident  that  the  improved  economic  status  of 
factory  workers  has  been  achieved  in  no  small  degree 
at  the  expense  of  rural  workers.  The  reduced  cost  of 
living  since  1920  reflects  especially  the  low  price  of 
food  crops  and  food  a  jmals.  While  urban,  or  factory, 
workers  tire  receiving  wages  nearly  equal  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  in  1920,  their  greatly  reduced  cost  of  living  re¬ 
flects  a  price  situation  which  bears  heavily  upon  the 
farm  workers.  This  disparity  in  real  wages  repre¬ 
sents  a  condition  which  calls  for  a  readjustment  of  the 
relative  compensation  of  these  respective  groups  of 
employes.  The  farm  workers  whose  wages  are  rela¬ 
tively  so  low  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  total 
workers  of  the  country.  In  1920  more  than  4,000.000 
farm  laborers  were  reported  by  the  census,  or  one-half 
the  average  number  of  employes  in  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishments  enumerated  in  1919  and  1921. 


City’s  Dependence  on  Country 

NOW  and  then  we  find  a  city  man  who  argues 
that  the  city  is  more  essential  to  the  nation's 
prosperity  than  is  the  country.  We  put  this  proposi¬ 
tion  up  to  him :  Suppose  all  the  city  people  stopped 
working.  No  more  shoes,  hats,  watches,  machinery 
or  knives  were  to  be  made.  The  country  people 
would  not  starve  or  go  naked.  They  could  still  pro¬ 
vide  food  and  clothing,  and  maintain  life.  But  let 
us  suppose  that  the  country  people  all  stopped  work¬ 
ing  except  to  provide  their  own  common  necessities! 
What  would  become  of  the  city  people  in  any  such 
event?  Grass  would  grow  through  the  concrete  and 
asphalt  until  Broadway  would  be  like  a  pasture — 
with  no  cattle  to  occupy  it.  Dust  and  gloom  and 
cobwebs  would  fill  the  theaters  and  stores  and  office 
buildings.  Henry  M.  Stanley  says  that  in  Africa  he 
found  that  when  deprived  of  food  any  black  man 
would  become  a  cannibal  in  48  hours,  and  every 
white  man  close  to  it  in  72 !  These  fearful  things 
are  not  going  to  happen,  but  let  our  city  friends 
make  no  mistake  in  presuming  that  their  man-made 
labor  productions  are  more  essential  than  the  God- 
made  essentials  which  must  come  from  the  country. 
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The  Red  Duchess  Apple 

I  AM  sending  you  a  few  Red  Duchess  apples.  One 
is  shown  at  Fig.  503.  I  am  not  very  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  Duchess,  or  in  fact  any  other  very 
early  apple.  In  fact,  I  feel  the  odds  against  us  in 
that  respect,  and  increasing  each  year,  as  the  volume 
increases  from  those  sections  which  can  get  the 
market  ahead  of  us,  no  matter  how  much  we  gam¬ 
ble.  Why  then  should  a  section  which  can  produce 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  best  apples  ever  grown 
anywhere  (McIntosh  types)  try  to  compete  against 
such  odds  in  an  unfavorable  field?  Especially  when 
the  area  where  the  best  McIntosh  types  can  be 
grown  is  probably  smaller  than  that  of  almost  anj 
known  variety.  Yet  the  fact  remains  many 
early  apples  are  grown  and  will  he  for  many 
years  in  all  our  Northern  sections.  The  fact 
also  remains  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  city 
people  continue  to  eat  largely  with  the  eye. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  apples.  To  many 
the  quality' must  be  in  exact  ratio  to  color.  For 
this  and  other  reasons  set  forth,  I  believe  the 
Red  Duchess  has  a  useful  place.  It  is  a  red 
sport  of  Duchess  which  has  come  true  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  worked  on  other  trees,  and  is  of  course, 
a  Duchess  in  every  respect  except  for  color,  'which 
is  deeper;  in  fact  so  far,  much  deeper,  and  more 
uniform  than  in  Red  Astrachan,  and  has  been 
for  the  past  three  seasons.  The  Experiment 
Station  staff  has  not  been  very  enthusiastic  to 
date,  saying  it  lacked  the  quality  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Duchess.  This  I  believe  has  been  due  to 
someone  trying  to  increase  the  color  by  ex¬ 
posure  after  picking,  for  as  you  probably  know, 
the  Duchess  loses  not  only  sprightliness,  but 
the  color  goes  dead  very  quickly  after  picking. 
With  us  it  is  a  true  Duchess  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 


by  increasing  from  a  single  plant  until  a  large 
enough  supply  of  seed  tubers  is  obtained.  Before 
putting  out  a  new  variety  it  should  be  tested  very 
carefully  during  several  seasons  in  comparison  with 
standard  varieties.  Potato  seed-tuber  production  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  outside  of  the  most 
favored  potato  growing  sections,  seed  potatoes  can¬ 
not  be  produced  very  successfully.  That  is.  a  new 
variety  of  potatoes  might  have  merit  but  show  up 
poorly  because  the  seed  tubers  were  not  grown  in  the 
North. 

Establishing  a  new  variety  of  corn  is  an  entirely 
different  matter.  Following  a  cross  such  as  you 
have  made  the  plants  will  be  quite  variable  in 


Red  Duchess  Apple.  Fig.  503 


in  fields  that  are  fairly  level.  Under  some  circum¬ 
stances  this  is  the  best  practice.  Manure  never 
contains  more  plant  food  than  on  the  day  it  is  made. 
There  is  a  constant,  if  slight  loss  the  longer  it  is 
held.  Both  fermenting  and  leaching  are  responsible 
for  this  loss.  When  the  manure  is  hauled  and 
spread  day  by  day  the  plant  food  is  all  put  on  the 
land.  There  is  but  little  fermentation  when  the 
manure  is  spread  out,  and  any  leaching  carries  plant 
food  to  the  soil  where  the  grass  or  sod  can  hold  it. 
It  does  not  have  the  fine  character  of  the  rotted 
manure  but  it  holds  more  of  the  plant  food  and 
requires  much  less  labor.  In  fact  during  these 
times  when  farm  labor  is  so  high  few  farmers  can 
afford  to  pile  and  rot  manure.  It  has  come  to 
he  pretty  much  a  matter  of  labor  saving. 


Experience  With  Blasting  Bowlders 

HERE  in  Ohio  we  put  a  stick  of  dynamite 
on  the  top  of  the  bowlder,  place  a  shovel¬ 
ful  of  damp  earth  over  it,  explode  and  break 
it  in  this  way — no  need  of  drilling.  Dig  around 
it,  or  if  deep  in  the  ground,  run  a  crowbar 
under  it,  place  a  charge  in  the  hole  and  blow 
it  out.  This  is  the  universal  way  here  in  Ohio 
and  it  does  the  job.  c.  r.  phelps. 

Ohio. 

I  saw  that  J.  C.  B.,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  wanted 
to  find  out  a  cheap  way  to  get  rid  of  bowlders. 
This  is  the  way  I  have  done.  Build  a  good  hot 
fire  on  the  stone;  as  the  fire  dies  down  have 
water  ready  and  throw  on  water  by  the  pailful, 
and  the  stone  will  crack  and  break  in  pieces 
small  enough  to  load  on  a  stone  boat.  Use 
plenty  of  wood ;  heat  the  bowlder  as  hot  as  you 
can  get  it.  g.  e.  mickle. 

New  York. 

I  wish  to  add  my  experience  to  others  in  reply 


Our  Cortlands  are  showing  to  better  advant¬ 
age  than  McIntosh  to  date  in  both  size  and  color, 
and  to  date  have  shown  absolutely  no  dropping 
(practically  the  only  variety  on  the  place). 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  wm.  iiotaling. 


Poultry  Fattening  Crate 

WE  have  had  many  calls  for  a  picture  of  a 
feeding  or  fattening  crate  for  poultry.  There 
seems  to  be  an  unusual  desire  to  produce  fat  birds 
this  Fall.  Mr.  Reginald  Steele  of  Ohio  tells  how  lie 
does  it  in  the  pictures  at  Fig.  502  and  504.  This 
coop  is  three  feet  wide  and  six  feet  long,  with 
three  compartments,  portable  dropping  board,  feed¬ 
ing  trough  at  one  side  and  water  tank  at  the  other. 
The  pictures  show  how  it  is  made  of  wire  and  slats 
and  how  it  looks  when  put  together. 


“Fixing”  a  New  Vegetable  Variety 

I  could  not  raise  vegetables  if  I  did  not  experiment 
a  little.  I  have  a  seedling  potato  (second  year).  It  is 
.still  very  small,  but  good  shape  and  color  and  flavor, 
and  very  hardy.  It  endured  everything  in  the  way  of 
neglect,  both  cold  and  drougt  ,  that  killed  all  the  other 


Side  of  Crate.  Fig.  502 


potato  seeds  I  planted  last  year,  and  has  not  had  any 
blight  so  far.  I  also  have  a  sweet  corn,  cross  between 
Golden  Bantam  and  an  early  white  corn,  that  is  very 
sweet,  sweeter  than  any  I  ever  tried,  and  apparently 
about  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  regular  Golden 
Bantam.  How  long  will  It  be  before  I  can  depend  on 
these  two  new  varieties  to  run  true  to  form,  and  be 
relied  on  for  seed  to  sell,  if  anybody  wanted  to  buy? 
What  ought  I  to  do  with  them  to  bring  them  along 
properly?  I  planted  the  corn  this  Spring  in  very 
poor  ground,  and  did  not  hoe  it  much,  and  it  is  only 
going  to  set  a  few  ears,  but  all  the  stalks  on  the  edge 
of  the  patch  that  had  a  fair  show  set  one  good  car 
each.  It  is  about  as  tall  as  Bantam.  I  understand 
perfectly  that  the  corn  is  very  unreliable.  m.  e.  b. 

'Westport  Point,  Mass. 

LL  vegetatively  propagated  plants  come  true 
to  type  as  long  as  they  are  not  reproduced  by 
true  seed.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  seedling  potato,  it 
is  a  very  simple  matter  to  establish  a  new  variety 


every  respect.  It  will  be  necessary  to  select  for  a 
certain  desired  type  for  at  least  five  or  six  years 
and  perhaps  longer.  Before  putting  out  a  new 
variety  the  plants  should  be  reasonably  uniform  in 
size,  the  seeds  should  be  of  one  color  and  all  the 
plants  should  mature  within  about  10  days.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  cross  of  two  varieties  of  corn  the  hy¬ 
brid  plants  are  usually  quite  vigorous  and  this  hy¬ 
brid  vigor  sometimes  persists  for  two  or  three  gen¬ 
erations.  For  this  reason  many  people  have  become 
over  enthusiastic  about  a  new  variety  when  it  was 
first  being  produced,  and  have  found  that  the  va¬ 
riety  did  not  do  so  well  in  later  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  part  of  the  failure  of  a  new  variety  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  grown  in  situations  where 
it  is  not  adapted.  d.  f.  jokes. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 


The  Value  of  Rotted  Manure 

Our  grandfather  farmers  used  to  say  that  manure  • 
should  be  rotted  before  being  used  as  it  made  it  a 
better  fertilizer,  and  the  way  to  rot  it,  was  to  stack  it 
up  in  a  big  high  pile  and  leave  it  all  Winter,  believing 
that  if  spread  out.  it  would  dry  out  and  not  rot.  Often 
on  seed  packages,  the  instructions  for  planting  are 
use  well-rotted  manure.  Now  others  say,  our  grand¬ 
fathers  fertilized  their  barnyards  and  robbed  their 
garden,  hay  and  grain  fields,  for  the  rains  and  melted 
snow  soaked  out  a  great  deal  of  the  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terial.  Has  anyone  proved  which  is  right?  M.  L.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

HEY  are  both  right.  We  all  understand  that 
(fermenting  or  rotting  manure  improves  its 
character.  The  rotting  breaks  up  the  manure  and 
makes  it  fine,  so  it  will  spread  evenly.  Manure  may 
go  into  a  compost  heap  in  big  coarse  chunks  and 
come  out  of  it  as  fine  and  even  as  a  fertilizer,  and 
this  fermenting  makes  the  plant  food  more  avail¬ 
able  by  breaking  up  the  nitrogen  combinations. 
Some  plant  food  is  lost  during  this  composting.  A 
part  of  the  nitrogen  will  escape  as  ammonia,  and 
part  will  be  leaked-  out  as  water  soaks  through  the 
pile.  Many  of  the  old  barnyards  were  on  a  hill¬ 
side  and  heavy  rains  soaking  down  through  the  pile 
carried  off  much  of  the  plant  food.  Still  the  rotted 
manure  would  give  better  results  than  the  coarse 
manure,  just  as  a  fine  and  soluble  fertilizer  will 
give  quicker  returns.  The  best  rotted  manure  is 
that  piled  under  cover  and  on  a  concrete  foundation 
with  the  liquids  from  the  stable  poured  over  the 
pile.  In  some  cases  a  cistern  with  a  concrete  top  is 
made  with  drain  pipes  entering  it  from  the  stable. 
The  manure  is  piled  on  top  of  the  cistern  and  from 
time  to  time  the  liquids  are  pumped  up  and  soaked 
into  the*  pile.  Thus  the  plant  food  cannot  be  washed 
out.  While  there  is  some  loss  in  fermentation  most 
of  the  plant  food  is  held,  and  the  manure  is  made 
fine  and  even.  This  often  pays  for  gardens  and 
greenhouse  men,  but  requires  too  much  labor  for 
farmers.  Many  of  them  follow  the  plan  of  hauling 
the  manure  out  day  by  day  and  spreading  it  on  sod 


to  ,T.  C.  B.,  page  1003.  We  dug  a  little  hole 
under  a  bowlder  large  enough  for  a  charge  of  dyna¬ 
mite,  using  a  drill  and  round-pointed  shovel,  trying 
to  get  half  way  under  the  bowlder.  I  did  not  know 
how  much  of  a  charge  would  be  necessary,  so  used 
5  lbs.  (10  sticks  under  a  bowlder  3x4x4  ft.).  I  put 
the  fuse  in  the  cap,  crimping  the  cap  (with  care) 
tight  to  the  fuse;  then  I  made  a  hole  in  the  side  of 
the  stick  of  dynamite  with  a  lead  pencil  and  in¬ 
serted  the  cap,  tying  the  fuse  to  the  stick  of  dyna¬ 
mite  with  a  string,  and  then  tied  the  10  sticks  to¬ 
gether.  I  cut  the  fuse  long  enough  so  it  would 
reach  6  in.  above  ground  *  Hied  the  hole  with  dirt 
and  after  firing  the  fuse,  viewed  the  results  from  a 
distance.  Results  when  the  hole  was  cleaned,  the 
largest  piece  I  put  on  the  wagon  easily.  I  think  I 
used  twice  the  charge  that  was  necessary.  J.  C.  B. 
could  tell  by  using  about  the  right  amount  even  if 
he  had  to  use  several  hundred  pounds  to  clean  his 
field.  This  would  be  cheaper  than  drilling. 

New  York.  e.  p.  fkisbee. 

On  page  1043  Mr.  Upson  suggests  cutting  a  slit 
in  a  stick  of  dynamite  with  a  sharp  knife.  On 


Front  View  Fattenina  Crate.  Fig.  504 


page  1064  Mr.  Davis  suggests  using  a  pocket  knife 
to  cut  the  sticks  into  the  size  needed.  This  looks 
to  me  like  the  height  (and  depth)  of  folly.  As  a 
man  who  has  worked  for  a  number  of  years  where 
they  used  dynamite  by  the  ton,  I  would  like  to  ask 
them,  “Did  either  of  you  ever  read  the  directions 
that  come  in  a  box  of  dynamite?”  Use  a  wooden 
wedge  and  a  wooden  mallet  to  open  the  box.  A 
stick,  about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil,  is  cut  down  to 
a  point  (not  a  pin  point  either)  and  used  to  make 
the  hole  in  the  end  of  the  stick  into  which  the  cap 
and  fuse  are  placed.  In  only  one  way  were  we 
allowed  to  use  metal.  That  was  the  pliers  that 
crimped  the  cap  onto  the  fuse,  and  we  were  con¬ 
stantly  reminded  that  there  was  a  50-lb.  pressure 
in  the  cap.  If  the  boss  caught  a  man  using  metal 
on  the  dynamite,  he  got  his  walking  papers  right 
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Grown  in  our  upland  nurseries  (one  of  the  largest  in  New  York  State),  fresh 
dug,  free  from  disease,  propagated  from  bearing  trees  of  known  merit.  Our 
Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince,  Small  Fruits  and  Ornamentals  are 
sold  to  you  direct  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only.  39  years  of 
active  nursery  experience  is'  back  of  every  tree — we  grow  our 
own  stock  and  know  we  are  sending  just  what  you  order. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
J It  shows  that  we  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  man  who 
plants,  and  keep  the  quality  up  and  the  cost  down. 


Fall  Planting  Pays— but  the 
season  ie  short,  so  it  is  very 
important  that  you  send  for 
your  copy  of  the  catalog  at  once  and  make  out  your  order  promptly, 
so  that  we  can  get  the  stock  to  you  on  time. 


SERVICE  BULLETIN 


»T 


Small  or  large  orders  get  the  same  attention.  It  will  pay  you  to 
send  for  our  Free  Descriptive  Catalog.  It  contains  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  fruit  and  shrubs  and  saves  you  money — write  today. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges. 
See  Page  1  of  Fall  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 
Z8  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

at  Dansville  ’*  Pioneer  Nurseries 
Visit  our  400-acre  Nurseries 


„  _3NEY  Shrubs 

[i  I Beautify  your  (/rounds 


Buy  Trees 

with  a 

Reputation 

Kelly’s  Trees 
are  all  sturdy, 
healthy,  per¬ 
fect  specimens. 
We  guarantee 
that  every  tree  sent  you  will  satisfy 
you  perfectly.  All  varieties,  trees 
for  every  locality  and  condition 
of  soil. 


Send  for  Free  1923  Fall 
Catalog 

Interesting,  helpful,  filled  with  valuable 
information  for  fall  planting  gleaned 
from  our  43  years’  experience  dealing 
direct  with  fruit  growers.  Get  our  1923 
Catalog  and  price  list,  entirely  free. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GRAPES,  RASPBERRIES,  CURRANTS 

and 

all  small 


Fruits 


tor 

FALL 

Planting 


Headquarters  for- 


S 


Get  New  England 
grown  plants  al¬ 
ready  acclimated 
to  the  cold. 


Ever-Bearing 

trawberries 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.,  catalog 

44  Longmeadow  ”  Springfield,  Mass. 


Strawberry  ?lante  for  August 
and  fall  planting.  P ot- grown  and 
runner  plants  that  will  Dear  fruit 
next  summer.  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Loganberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape 
plants  :  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Hop,  Horseradish  roots  for 
fall  planting.  _  ,  .  .  , 

Delphinium,  Columbine,  Hol¬ 
lyhock,  Canterbiiry  Bells, 
Centaurea,  Bleeding  Heart, 
Foxglove,  Gaillardia,  Hibis¬ 
cus,  Peony,  Phlox,  Hardy  Pink,  Hardy  Salvia,  Hardy  Car- 
nation.  Oriental  Poppy,  Sweet  William,  Wallflower,  and 
other  Hardy  Perenniuls, — the  kind  that  live  outdoors  all 
winter,  and  bloom  year  after  year ;  Roses,  Shrub6  ;  for 
•u miner  and  fall  planting. 

Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  H.mpten  Bay*,  N.  Y. 


Berry  Plants 


ian  pianiing. 

Flower  Plants 


C  AAA  AAA  CABBAGE.  CAULIFLOWER 
D,UUU,UUU  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  CELERY  PUNTS 

Cabbage  (All  Varieties;  *1.75  per  1,000  ;  5,000 — $8.  Cauli¬ 
flower  (Snowball).  $4.60  per  1,000  ;  6,000— $20.  Brussels 
Sprouts.  $2.60  per  1,000  ;  6,000— $12.  Celery  (All  Varieties) 
$S  per  1,000;  6,000— $12.  Cash  with  order.  Send  for  List 
of  all  Flints.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  0r«w.r2B9,M.rri«(.wn,a.J 


Tnrrt  n  I  MUTC  Thousands  of  Fruit  trees 

I  lltto  and  “LAN  I*  Privet  hedging,  etc.,  di 
rect  to  you  at  lower  prices.  Large  assortment.  List  free 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY.  Dt«k  1  29,  Westminster,  Md. 


A  DPI  IT  RADDITI  G  First  class  quality. 
ArrLIj  u AKKI!. ah  wood  hoops. 

J.  H.  BEAVER  -  Ksopus,  New  York 


TIMOTHY  seed 

Few  dealers  can  equal  Metcalf's  Recleaned  Timothy, 
99.60 %  pure.  $3.60  per  bushel  of  46  lbs.  Bags  free 
and  freight  paid  on  each  in  5-bu.  lots. 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Sen,  Inc,  208-214  W.  Genesee  Si,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


a  ■  MAKE*  uur.I.Alt  AX  IIOllK.  SEU  MEX11ET8 

Agents  a  patent  patch  forinstantly  mendingleaks 
w  in  all  utensils.  Sample  pack  ag  efree. 

COLLETTE  MFU.  CO.,  ii.pt.  108.  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


Buist  Bulbs 
Bloom 

$1.00  Collection*  — Pont  Paid 

30  Tulips,  Assorted .  .  .  .  $1.00 
25  Narcissus,  Assorted  .  1.00 

16  Hyacinths,  Assorted 

Color* .  1.00 

20  Tulips  &  10  Narcissus  1.00 

Our  illustrated  catalog  mailed  free  on 
request.  'It  lists  all  seasonable  varie¬ 
ties  of  bulbs  and  seeds  for  fall  planting. 

Robert  Buist  Company 

Established  1828 

Dept.  A  4  to  6  So.  Front  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hardy  Fruit  Trees 
For  Fall  Planting 


Our  new  Fruit  Book 
describes  standard 
varieties  of  Apples, 
Peaches,  Pears  and 
Cherries.  We  have 
an  especially  finelot. 
of  one -year  Apple 
Trees  ready  for  fall 
shipment.  Write 
today  for  Fruit 
Book  and  Fall  Price 
List— FREE. 


Box  8 


Yales ville.  Conn. 
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II  Intensive  Strawberry  || 
||  Culture 

By  LOUIS  GRATON 

11  This  book  has  grown  out  of  Mr.  || 
11  Gra ton’s  more  than  40  years’  experi-  || 
11  ence  as  a  successful  strawberry  cul-  §| 
II  turist.  Of  special  value  to  the  home  || 
§1  gardener  and  small  commercial  §| 
11  grower,  producing  high  quality  ber-  1| 
§1  ries  and  plants.  Price,  $1.00.  For  || 
II  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  || 
If  333  West  30th  Street,  N.  Y.  || 


One  Man  Pulls  ’Em  Easy 


_  _  rcules, 

easiest-operating:  “One-Man”  Hand  Power  Stump 
made.  Simple,  double,  triple,  quadruple 
machines  in  one.  Moves  like  a 


Gel 


Send  for 
No.  530 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
CENTERVILLE.  IOWA 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  Afl  CT 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  UUw  I 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  I  CCC 
down— easy  to  load.  No  repairs,  ttsw 
Reduced  prices  Catalog  free. 
Mfg.Co.,Box  296  Qulncy,lll. 


=  riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMlliiiliitmiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiniiiiiiiiiiuiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir,  = 
riiimiiiiiittiiiiHiiiiiiiimiHitiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiitmiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiHmiiiiiiun 
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PEACH  TREE  BORERS  (P-C  Benzene).  1-lb  $1; 

Killed  by  KRYSTALGAS  *v0estp°™f  ofcfo ?& 

Dert.  A.  HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  Rahwav.  N.J. 


there.  Furthermore,  his  license  to  handle 
it  was  revoked,  and  you  don’t  get  another 
one. 

l'lease  advise  your  readers  not  to  use 
metal,  and  handle  the  stuff  with  care.  I 
have  seen  a  number  of  men  blown  sky- 
high  and  you  can’t  make  the  warning  too 
strong.^  In  closing  just  let  me  add  that 
if  J.  C.  B.  can  get  a  crowbar  under  the 
stone  and  place  the  powder,  then  chink 
in  all  the  way  around  it  with  good  wet 
mud,  he  will  get  better  results  from  his 
dynamite.  If  he  cannot  get  under  it  he 
can  place  the  dynamite  on  top  the  stone, 
and  cover  it  well  with  mud  as  wet  as  he 
can  make  it  and  still  have  it  stay.  Cover 
it  fairly  deep.  If  the  stone  is  not  broken 
so  it  can  be  removed,  it  no  doubt  will 
be  broken  enough  so  the  next  charge  can 
be  placed  to  better  advantage.  But  if  he 
has  never  handled  it,  it  would  be  better 
to  get  a  licensed  powder  man  if  possible. 
When  we  did  not  need  a  whole  stick  of 
dynamite  we  used  our  wooden  punch  to 
tear  up  the  paper  wrapper,  then  broke 
the  stick  in  our  hands  as  you  would 
break  a  stick  of  candy,  orrin  babcock. 

New  York. 


Skunks;  Non-bearing  Apple  Trees 

I.  I  have  quite  a  number  of  chickens 
and  I  find  that  the  skunks  take  three 
and  four  a  day.  What  is  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  way  to  destroy  them?  2.  I  have 
48  Baldwin  apple  trees  which  I  trim, 
spray,  and  put  straw  around  each  year. 
Last  year  there  was  very  little  fruit, 
mostly  on  one  side  of  the  tree.  This  year 
there  are  only  three  out  of  the  48  bear¬ 
ing  fruit  and  those  do  not  bear  as  many 
as  they  should.  3.  I  have  12  apple  trees 
of  some  other  varieties  which  I  take  care 
of  as  outlined  for  the  Baldwins  and  each 
year  they  fail  to  blossom.  l.  m. 

1.  Our  friends  and  neighbors  think  that 
the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  skunks  is  to 
trap  them.  We  have  never  had  much 1 
trouble  in  getting  some  enterprising 
young  chap  to  trap  them  for  their  skins. 
2.  Baldwin  apple  is  a  late  bearer  and 
this  characteristic  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
as  well  as  the  possibility  of  frost  injury 
to  blossoms.  Examine  the  trees  and  see 
how  much  growth  they  are  making.  If 
they  are  making  a  short  growth,  say  two 
to  six  inches,  they  doubtless  need  some 
nitrogen  fertilizer  to  give  them  greater 
vigor  and  producing  ability.  It  lias  been 
shown  also  that  an  application  of  a  ni¬ 
trogen-carrying  fertilizer  made  just  as 
the  trees  start,  their  growth  in  the  Spring 
will  often  increase  the  set  of  fruit.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  your  trees  are  making 
a  rank,  long  growth,  they  are  vegetative 
and  are  producing  wood  at  the  expense  of 
fruit  buds.  In  that  event,  provided  you 
think  that  the  trees  are  old  enough  to  be 
bearing,  try  planting  some  grain  crop 
between  the  rows  or  let  the  orchard  go 
into  sod  for  a  year.  This  may  throw  the 
trees  into  bearing. 

3.  The  same  suggestions  that  apply  to 
the  Baldwin  trees  will  apply  to  the  trees 
that  fail  to  bloom.  h.  b.  t. 


Frost  Protection  for  Dahlias 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  Flower- 
Grower,  Charlton  Burgess  Bolles  .states 
that  the  current  issue  of  the  valuable 
bulletin  of  the  American  Dahlia  Society 
suggests  fire  pots  to  ward  off  early  frosts, 
similar  to  those  tised  in  orange  and 
lemon  groves. 

“In  many  localities  the  first  frost  is 
not  followed  by  another  for  a  fortnight. 
Sometimes  frost  visits  the  field  two  suc¬ 
cessive  evenings,  and  then  not  again  for 
15  days.  I  have  had  that  happen  to  my 
large  fields,  and  extra  sturdy,  less  frost- 
sensitive  plants  have  rallied,  and  started 
blooming  again.  In  Skagway,  Alaska, 
where  Dahlias  flourish  exceptionally  well, 
but  where  frosts  are  early  and  often, 
though  followed  by  warm,  fine  days,  cloth 
is  put  over  the  plants  and  a  lighted  lan¬ 
tern  placed  beneath.  Sheets,  tablecloths, 
burlap  or  hay  covers  will  answer.  The 
edges  should  be  weighted  or  fastened  with 
bricks  or  stakes.  I  alw7ays  prolong  the 
life  of  my  Chrysanthemum  blooms  in  this 
manner,  but  do  not  find  a  lighted  lantern 
needful.  I  carefully  support  the  covers 
so  that  they  do  not  touch  the  blooms,  else 
the  blossoms  rhat  do  touch  the  cloth  will 
be  frosted. 

“A  smudge  will  ward  off  frost.  Weeds, 
garden  stubble  and  refuse,  long  grass, 
spoiled  hay,  half-rotted  chips  make  a 
lasting,  smoldering  fire.  Locate  so  that 
the  drifting  smoke  will  not  be  a  nuisance 
to  neighbors  in  their  sleeping  rooms.  A 
flow  of  dense  smoke  across  the  garden 
will  effectually  prevent  frost  damage. 
Keep  the  smudge  going  till  the  tempera¬ 
ture  rises  after  sunrise. 

“A  simpler  frost  protection,  and  a 
very  effective  one,  is  to  use  the  hose, 
setting  the  nozzle  so  that  the  finest  pos¬ 
sible  mist  falls  upon  the  plants.  With  a 
plot  of  costly,  modern  Dahlias,  it  would 
pay  to  set  up  a  few  pipes  with  very  mi¬ 
nute  holes  15  in.  apart.  Such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  would  be  valuable  for  Sum¬ 
mer  irrigation,  and  prevent  frost.  Where 
fine  blooms  are  selling  wrell  a  season  or 
two  of  lengthened  flowering  will  pay  for 
the  irrigation  equipment  that  will  last  a 
lifetime.” 


of  wheat 


and  barley 
scientifically 
baked  20 
hours  — - 

Supplies 
Vitamin-B 
and  mineral 
elements . 


How  can 


be  other  than 
a  wonderfully 
appetizing. 


healthful 
food  ? 

“There's  a  Reason" 


World's  Best 
Roofing 


"Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crlmp,  Corru- 

f rated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
nge.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  16  and 
20  years'  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  ^A«k  for  Book; 

GARAGES  - 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

S23-973  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


j  Samples  & 

I  (Roofing  Book 


|  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
ZZ  of  building  information  from  concrete  to 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

“  For  sale  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

zimmmmiiimmiimiimmiimiimmin 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t 
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Things  to  Eat 


Eat  Honey,  Talk  Honey,  Live  Honey 

Did  you  ever  hear  anyone  say  it  costs 
a  lot  to  live?  It  does  cost  money  and 
labor,  unless  you  are  a  parasite.  How 
few  of  the  complaining  humans  ever  work 
like  bees  or  with  bees !  Watch  them  for 
a  while  and  see  their  industry.  They  say 
a  clover  blossom  contains  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain  of  sugar.  In  a  pound 
of  honey  there  are  7,000  grains.  Con¬ 
sequently  a  bee  to  make  a  pound  of 
honey,  must  visit  56.000  separate  clover 
blossoms.  Each  clover  has  about  60 
florets  or  flower-tubes,  and  the  bee  must 
suck  sweets  from  every  one  of  these. 
Wouldn’t  we  all  help  to  make  the  world 
sweeter  and  more  peace-loving  if  we 
worked  as  persistently  as  the  bees? 

Every  householder  should  have  bees — 
the  honey  is  one  of  the  purest  foods  we 
can  eat — no  germ  harmful  to  humans 
has  been  found  in  honey.  Honey  is  good 
for  many  of  the  ills  flesh  is  heir  to  and 
the  system  and  industry  of  the  hive  is 
inspiring.  Anyone  can  start  in  a  small 
way  by  taking  care  of  a  stray  swarm, 
which  is  annoying  someone. 

We  started  with  a  swarm  which  came 
from  the  school-house — hut  they  were  not 
educated  beyond  what  they  inherited.  We 


to  the  jar.  Have  ready  and  boiling  one 
quart  vinegar  and  one-half  cup  salt.  Wrap 
cloth  around  jar  and  pour  in  slowly  to 
allow  vinegar  to  filter  in  around  cucum¬ 
bers;  fill  to  overflowing,  put  on  rubbers 
and  seal.  Turn  jar  over  and  roll  it  to 
allow  all  cucumbers  to  get  the  action  of 
vinegar  and  salt,  and  they  will  be  fine 
dills.” 

The  following  directions  for  making 
dill  pickles  are  given  in  Farmers’  Bulle¬ 
tin  1159,  “Fermented  Pickles,”  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington  : 

For  making  dill  pickles  in  the  home, 
use  stone  jars  or  clean  watertight  kegs  or 
barrels.  If  a  four-gallon  jar  is  used, 
proceed  as  follows :  Place  in  the  bottom 
a  layer  of  dill  (stalks  and  leaves)  and 
one-half  ounce  of  mixed  spice.  Wash 
cucumbers  of  uniform  size,  and  fill  the 
jar  to  within  2  or  3  in.  of  the  top.  If 
they  can  be  obtained,  it  is  well  to  lay  a 
layer  of  grape  leaves  both  at  the  bottom 
and  the  top.  They  make  a  suitable  cov¬ 
ering,  and  are  believed  to  have  a  greening 
elfect  on  the  pickles.  Pour  over  the 
pickles  a  brine  made  as  follows :  Salt, 
1  lb. ;  vinegar,  three-fourths  quart,  and 
water,  10  quarts.  Cover  with  a  plate  or 


This  picture  was  taken  some  years  ago  in  a  Pennsylvania  potato  field.  It  represents 
a  group  of  potato  pickers.  That  is  the  way  the  work  was  done  in  those  days,  when 
labor  was  more  plentiful.  Now’  there  is  a  great  demand  for  a  machine  that  will  dig 
potatoes  and  pick  and  load  them.  Several  machines  of  this  sort  have  been  put  on  the 
market.  They  pick  and  sort  and  load,  but  the  trouble  is  they  bruise  too  many  of  the 
potatoes — bruise  them  so  badly  that  they  wrill  not  keep  well.  A  safe  potato  picker 
seems  to  be  as  difficult  to  find  as  a  cotton  picker. 


now  have  15  hives  in  the  apiary,  and  the 
New  Jersey  Bee  Keepers’  Association 
met  at  the  Lupton  Apiary  in  June,  1920, 
and  June,  1923.  ^These  are  pleasant  oc¬ 
casions  when  a  great  deal  is  learned,  for 
there  is  no  end  to  what  there  is  to  be 
learned  about  bees  and  honey  production. 

A  half  ton  of  honey  a  year  is  about  all 
we  care  to  handle,  but  the  bees  are  do¬ 
ing  more  than  making  a  marketable  crop 
— they  are  pollenizing  our  fruits  and 
vegetables  as  well  as  our  neighbor's.  Two 
hundred  acres  of  farm  land  adjoining  us 
was  sold  a  few’  years  ago,  and  took  away 
one  of  the  bee’s  feeding  grounds.  The  200 
aeres  are  now  used  as  a  nursery  and  are 
of  no  value  for  honey  production  though 
the  bees  may  get  some  material  for  feed¬ 
ing  the  younger  bees. 

Here’s  the  slogan  of  the  future :  “Eat 
honey,  talk  honey,  live  honey.” 

New  Jersey.  cora  j.  sheppard. 


Dill  Pickles 

The  following  recipe  which  wre  printed 
last  year,  has  been  asked  several  times 
of  late.  It  is  a  tested  recipe  from  Mrs. 
H.'  L.  D. :  .  .  , 

“My  wTay  of  making  dill  pickles  in  the 
home  is  as  follows :  Use  four  or  five 
gallon  jar  and  rain  water.  Put  in  salt 
and  stir  to  dissolve  it.  When  the  water 
gets  pretty  tasty  with  salt,  it  is  enough. 
Then  put  in  a  layer  of  dill,  stalk  and 
leaves,  some  grapevines  and  leaves,  and 
then  the  cucumbers.  If  you  have  bought 
them  in  quantities,  put  them  up  at  once, 
or  if  you  have  your  own  vines,  add  to 
them  from  day  to  day  as  you  pick  them. 
Midway  in  the  jar  put  in  more  dill  and 
grapevines,  and  cover  the  top  with  grape 
leaves,  then  with  a  cloth  tucked  down 
well  around  the  edges.  Then  put  in  in¬ 
verted  plate  or  small  pieces  of  board  and 
weight.  Usually  I  set  mine  oil  cellar 
floor,  and  don’t  disturb  till  holidays.  Then 
skim  off  carefully,  remove  weight  and 
plate,  take  the  cloth  off  carefully  and 
wash.  Take  out  a  dozen  or  twro  of  the 
pickles  and  a  little  brine  to  keep  them  in 
until  they  are  used,  and  cover  the  remain¬ 
der  as  in  the  first  place. 

“To  prepare  dill  pickles  in  two  quart 
jars,  sterilize  jars  and  covers.  Leave 
cucumbers  in  cold  water  over  night,  or 
bring  them  in  fresh  from  the  vines.  Put 
dill  in  bottom  of  jars  and  pack  in  cucum¬ 
bers.  Put  in  some  small  ones  to  fill  in, 
and  I  like  three  or  four  pickling  onions 


board  with  a  weight  on  top  to  keep  the 
pickles  well  below’  the  brine.  The  pick¬ 
les  should  be  kept  in  a  tempei’ature  of 
about  86  degrees,  which  will  induce  ac¬ 
tive  fermentation.  Fermentation  should 
be  complete  in  10  days  to  two  weeks. 
A  scum  soon  forms  on  the  top,  which 
should  be  skimmed  off.  After  active 
fermentation  has  ceased,  the  cucumbers 
should  be  protected  against  spoilage.  One 
method  is  to  leave  the  cucumbers  in  the 
keg  or  jar,  and  cover  with  a  layer  of 
paraffin,  poured  over  the  surface  hot ; 
w’hen  cool  it  will  make  a  solid  coating 
over  the  pickles,  which  seals  effectually. 
If  preferred  the  pickles  may  be  sealed  in 
glass  jars  as  soon  as  sufficiently  cured, 
and  covered  with  fresh  brine  which  has 
been  heated,  the  brine  made  as  before. 
Hot  brine  is  never  used  at  first,  as  it  will 
kill  fermentation. 

If  dill  pickles  are  desired  in  barrel  lots, 
only  clean,  tight  barrels  should  be  used. 
Wash  cucumbers  and  fill  the  barrel,  add¬ 
ing  from  6  to  8  lbs.  of  green  or  brined 
dill,  or  half  that  amount  of  dried  dill, 
and  one  quart  of  mixed  spices.  The  dill 
and  spices  should  be  evenly  distributed  at 
the  top,  bottom  and  middle  of  the  bar¬ 
rel.  Add  also  one  gallon  of  vinegar.  Pre¬ 
pare  brine  in  the  proportion  of  Ms  lb.  of 
salt  to  the  gallon  of  water.  Head  the 
barrel  tight,  and  through  a  hole  in  the 
top  pour  in  brine  until  it  overflows  the 
head  and  is  level  with  the  top  of  the 
chime.  This  level  must  be  maintained  by 
adding  more  brine  as  required.  Remove 
the  scum  which  soon  forms  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  During  the  period  of  active  fer¬ 
mentation  the  barrel  should  be  kept  in  a 
warm  place,  and  the  hole  in  the  head 
should  be  left  open  to  permit  gas  to  es¬ 
cape.  When  active  fermentation  is  over, 
as  indicated  by  a  cessation  of  frothing 
and  bubbling,  the  barrel  may  be  plugged 
tight  and  stored  in  a  cool  place.  The 
pickles  are  ready  for  use  in  about  six 
weeks.  More  brine  should  be  added  if 
any  leaks  away,  as  it  is  important  to 
exclude  air  by  keeping  the  barrel  entirely 
filled  with  brine. 

If  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  pickles  for 
a  long  time  a  stronger  brine  is  desirable. 
A  30  degree  brine,  made  by  adding  10 
ounces  of  salt  to  the  gallon  of  W’ater,  is 
used  under  such  conditions.  If  the  bar¬ 
rels  are  filled  and  tight,  kept  in  a  cool 
place,  pickles  will  keep  a  year  in  this 
brine,  but  they  will  not  keep  if  air  is 
not  excluded. 


MontgomeiyWard  £?(£>. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House 
is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Y  our  Copy  of  this  New  Fall  and  Winter 
Catalogue  Is  Waiting  for  You 


One  copy  of  this  new  complete  Catalogue  is  here — waiting  for  you 
merely  to  fill  in  the  coupon  below  with  your  name  and  address. 

Your  copy  of  this  Catalogue  is  waiting — to  bring  into  your  home  the 
lowest  prices  of  the  year,  to  bring  to  you  and  your  family  an  opportunity 
for  saving  so  important  that  you  can  not  afford  to  miss  it. 


This  Book  Keeps  Prices  Down 

You  too  may  as  well  save  money  on  nearly  everything  you  buy.  Ask 
for  this  Catalogue  and  see  for  yourself  the  lowest  price,  the  right  price 
to  pay.  You  do  not  need  to  pay  more. 

In  our  work  of  “keeping  prices  down”  we  have  searched  the  markets 
of  the  world.  Over  Forty  Million  Dollars’  worth  of  goods  have  been 
bought  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  and  the  savings  are  passed  on  to  you. 

And  with  this  saving,  with  these  low  prices,  there  is  also  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  dependable  quality — 

Ward  Quality.  We  sell  only 
the  kind  of  goods  that  stand 
inspection  and  use — the  kind 
that  will  hold  your  patron¬ 
age.  We  maintain  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  Ward  Quality  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  low  the  price. 

Everything  for  the  Home,  the 
F  arm  and  the  Family 

FOR  WOMEN :  This  book  shows 
the  best  New  York  Fashions,  se¬ 
lected  in  New  York  by  our  own  New 
York  Fashion  Experts.  And  every¬ 
thing  is  sold  without  the  usual 
“fashion  profits.”  This  book  will  be 
a  delight,  a  matter  of  style  news, 
and  a  saving  to  every  American 
woman. 

FOR  THE  HOME:  Carpets, 
furniture,  bedding,  electrical  de¬ 
vices,  everything  new  for  home  use, 
everything  used  in  decoration  and 
to  make  the  home  modern  and  com¬ 
plete.  And  the  prices  always  mean 
a  saving. 

FOR  THE  MEN  AND  THE 
FARM:  Everything  a  man  uses  or 
wears,  from  tools  and  hardware  and 
famous  Riverside  Tires,  to  virgin 
wool  suits — often  one-third  less  than 
prices  you  are  paying. 

The  coupon  below  brings  this 
new,  complete  Fall  and  Winter  Cat¬ 
alogue  to  you  and  your  family — 
entirely  free. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 

Portland,  Ore.  Fort  Worth 
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TO 

MONTGOMERY 
WARD  &  CO. 
Dept.  64 -H 

Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Pai*l,  Portland,  Ore., 
Fort  Worth.  (Mail  this  cou¬ 
pon  to  the  house  nearest  you. ) 

Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of 
Montgomery  W ard  ’  s  complete  Fall 
and  Winter  Catalogue. 
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YOU  NEED  COLUMBIAS 


End  all  that  fussing  with  faulty  ignition  by  get¬ 
ting  a  Columbia  Hot  Shot  Battery.  Full  delivery 
of  power  in  its  water-proof,  moisture-proof,  super- 
durable  steel  case.  No  mechanical  complications 
to  get  out  of  order,  or  eat  up  money  on  repairs. 
The  largest  laboratory,  devoted  to  dry  cell 
development,  insures  a  uniformly  high  quality 
product  for  tractor  and  gas,  engine  ignition. 


Columbia 


Dry  Batteries 

**  —they  last  longer 


Columbia  Dry  Batteries  for 
every  kind  of  service  are  sold 
at  electrical,  hardware,  and 
auto  accessory  shops,  garages, 
general  stores.  Insist  upon 
Columbia. 


Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 

Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


APPLES 

are  at  their  best  in  Vermont,, 
The  famous  flavor  and  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  Vermont 
fruit,  plus  the  nearness  of 
the  big  eastern  markets  af¬ 
ford  unusual  opportunities. 
Hundreds  of  farms  well  suited  to 
apple  culture  may  be  bad  at  very 
easy  prices  and  terms.  Industrious 

farmers  can  secure  their  future  in  this  at¬ 
tractive  branch  of  agriculture.  Folders, 
bulletins  and  information  on  farms  for  sale, 
free  by  writing 

VERMONT  PUBLICITY  BUREAU 
A.  H.  Grout,  See.  of  State, 
Montpelier,  Vt. 


SDCDNY 

feB6.V4.MT.OPK 

GASOLINE  and  MOTOR  OIL 

Uniform  Quality 
Best  Results 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK  ' 
26  Broadway 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Things  To  Think  About 


Youth  Must  be  Served 

Can  the  Hope  Farm  man  or  some  read¬ 
er  of  The  R.  X.-Y.  tell  me  why  there  is 
such  a  discrimination  against  men  past 
middle  age  in  nearly  all  industries  and 
professions?  I  have  been  rather  force¬ 
fully  reminded  of  this  fact  by  recent  ex¬ 
perience.  Having  educated  my  boys  away 
from  the  farm  and  thus  finding  myself 
without  help,  I  took  a  notion  to  rent  the 
farm  out  and  get  a  job  where  the  pay,  if 
not  large,  would  at  least  be  sure.  Pick¬ 
ing  out  a  help  wanted  advertisement  from 
“Subscribers’  Exchange,”  I  wrote,  giving 
my  qualifications  and  age  (60).  The 
reply  said:  “Work  too  bard  for  a  man  of 
your  years.”  I  had  tried  to  emphasize 
the  fact  of  good  health  and  physicial  fit¬ 
ness. 

In  my  youthful  days  I  put  in  some 
years  as  a  teacher  and  thought  perhaps 
there  might  be  a  chance  to  “come  back,” 
so  I  took  the  examination  with  my  young 
daughter  just  graduating  from  high 
school,  and  despite  a  long  absence  from 
text-books,  ’ologies,  etc.,  made  as  good  an 
average  as  she,  but  the  door  of  the 


winter  the  horses  and  sheep,  and  a  cow. 

This  would  bring  most  of  the  work 
in  the  Fall  instead  of  Spring ;  put  in 
wheat  and  plow  for  the  barley  and  oats. 
The  Spring  work  would  be  to  fit  and 
drill  the  oats  and  barley,  leaving  May 
and  June  for  raising  the  chickens  and 
lambs.  I  could  afford  to  pay  good  wages 
for  July,  August  and  September  help. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  your 
readers  who  keep  sheep  and  chickens. 

C.  B. 

R.-N.-Y. — That  is  a  good  subject  for 
discussion  and  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  our  readers  about  it.  What  faults 
can  you  find  in  the  plan? 


The  “Water  Witch”  and  His  Work 

I  have  just  come  in  from  a  field  where 
a  bunch  of  "nuts”  with  a  fork  of  peach 
tree  limb  are  locating  water  veins  for 
well  digging.  They  were  there  against 


A  fair  sample  of  the  concrete  roads  now  so  common  through  the  fruit  growing  section 
of  Western  New  Yoj-k.  They  are  fine  for  the  cars,  but  hard  on  the  few  remaining 


horses.  But  then,  the  horse  seems  to  stay  at  home  these  days. 


little  red  selioolhouse  seems  closed  to 
me.  It  looks  as  though  I  shall  have  to 
“retire  on  the  farm.”  Talk  about  all 
these  modern  schemes  to  prolong  life ! 
What’s  the  use,  if  we  are  going  to  accept 
the  Osier  idea  and  count  all  the  years 
past  40  as  nil?  a.  j.  d. 

Maryland. 

R.  N.-Y. — What  our  friend  says  is  all 
too  true,  and  “more’s  the  pity.”  The 
theory  that  youth  must  have  all  the  ad¬ 
vantage  is  wrong.  It  ignores  the  value  of 
experience,  which  is  really  the  most  use¬ 
ful  asset  in  the  world.  Many  a  man  of 
60  would  prove  invaluable  on  a  farm 
where  younger  men  without  experience 
would  prove  fiat  failures.  As  for  teach¬ 
ing,  we  would,  personally,  much  rather 
have  our  children  study  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  mature  teacher  than  under  some 
youth  with  all  of  life’s  experience  to 
learn.  Yet  the  world,  for  some  reason, 
will  not  have  it  so.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  an  age  when  brains  prove  superior  to 
muscle  at  farm  work,  yet  the  elderly  man 
of  good  vigor  has  little  chance  in  compe- 
tion  with  headstrong  youth.  It  is  much 
the  same  with  hired  help.  The  strongest 
attachment  to  the  farm  is  found  in  the 
family  tie.  Yet  what  chance  does  the 
man  with  a  family  have?  His  children 
ought  to  be  an  asset  if  we  bplieve  half  we 
say  about  the  future  of  the  nation. 
What’s  wrong  with  the  world’s  labor  phil¬ 
osophy? 


A  Suggested  Farm  Plan 

I  live  on  a  small  place,  60  acres, 
about  35  acres  tillable  land,  25  acres 
rough  sheep  pasture,  and  find  it  too  small 
for  general  farming.  I  am  thinking  of 
buying  a  larger  place,  100  or  125  acres, 
but  do  not  want  to  go  in  for  cows  as  I 
like  hens  and  sheep  better.  Briefly,  my 
plan  was  to  farm  60  acres  of  the  100  or 
125  acres,  using  balance  as  pasture  for 
sheep,  20  acres  of  wheat,  10  acres  of 
barley  and  10  acres  of  oats ;  three  year 
rotation.  Wheat  following  oats  and 
barley,  the  wheat  seeded  to  clover,  cut¬ 
ting  the  clover  but  once.  For  every 
bushel  of  wheat  and  barley  I  could  raise 
I  would  keep  one  lien,  of  course  buying 
what  other  feed  is  necessary.  I  would 
winter  as  many  ewes  as  I  could.  The 
oat  straw  and  hay  would  be  used  to 


my  unbelief;  apparently  in  their  hands 
peach  crotch  when  held  by  the  forks 
vibrated  toward  the  person  holding  it 
and  finally  dropped  to  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion.  The  fact  that  the  attraction  if 
any,  was  toward  the  body  of  person  tells 
me  static  electricity  had  something  to  do 
with  the  illusion.  \\  ater  in  abundance 
exists  hereabouts  if  one  is  to  believe 
the  twig.  I  don’t.  I’m  from  Missouri, 
f.  H-ied  the  trick  on  three  occasions  but 
‘nothin’  doin’  ”  in  my  hands. 

If  there  is  anything  in  this  stuff  I 
am  yet  to  learn  the  science  of  it.  The 
scientific  explanation — my  own  opinion — 
is  personal  magnetism  with  some  metallic 
substance  over  whieh  the  person  stands. 
I  hen  comes  this:  j\\  hy  does  the  twig  turn 
and  why  a  peach  twig  exclusively? 

Monticello,  N.  Y.  B.  a.  m. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  we  can  enlighten 
you  on  this  much-discussed  subject. 
Every  time  the  matter  is  referred  to  in 
print  we'  receive  a  great  volume  of  words 
about  it.  We  now  have  on  hand  nearly 
100  letters  or  articles  bearing  on  the 
subject.  About  two-thirds  of  them  offer 
proof  to  show  that  the  writers  can  find 
water  with  the  forked  stick,  or  have 
seen  it  found.  Most  of  the  others  de¬ 
clare  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  humbug. 
A  few  try  to  explain  why  the  stick  wTill 
turn  when  the  man  who  handles  it  walks 
over  an  underground  stream,  but  they 
all  seem  to  be  speculations — no  one  seems 
to  make  it  clear.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  has  issued  an 
interesting  pamphlet  on  this  matter  of 
“water  witching.”  Experts  trace  the 
practice  from  early  times  and  conclude 
that  there  is  no  scientific  explanation  as 
basis  for  it — though  they  freely  admit 
that  certain  people,  carrying  the  forked 
stick,  have  a  remarkable  and  mysterious 
way  of  locating  water.  Personally,  we 
know  of  cases  where  good  water  sup¬ 
plies  have  been  located  by  these  wate 
witches,  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
employ  one.  if  we  were  in  doubt  regard¬ 
ing  a  good  location  for  a  well.  We  can¬ 
not  explain  how  they  do  it,  or  any  scien¬ 
tific  principle  back  of  the  operation,  but 
we  consider  it  beyond  question  that  some 
of  these  people  can  locate  water  in  this 
way.  There  may  be  fakes  and  frauds 
among  them,  but  while  unable  to  explain 
it  we  believe  it  is  possible.  This  may 
seem  like  a  strange  reply,  but  we  answer 
your  question  as  best  we  know. 


G/i/i 
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Home  Sweet  Home 

Lullaby  CErmmte) 

Old  Folks  at  Home 
|  Sweet  and  Low 
In  the  Gloaming 
Annie  Laurie 
i  Ben  Bolt 
Old  Black  Joe 
1  Auld  Lang  Syne 

Schuberts  Serenaoe 
Cornin'  Thro  the  Rye 
Last' Rose  of  Summer 

.BSasssK i 

i.98 

Tor 

All  _ 

Sixteen  Wonderful 

Old  Time  Song’s 

Onfight Double-Face 

*  jFvIl  Siie  ]0*inck  Becotdi 

Here  are  the  songs  that  never  grow  old — the  fa¬ 
vorite*  you  remember  as  long  as  you  live,  ballads 
that  touch  every  heart.  Just  the  music  that  should 
be  in  EVERY  HOME.  Eight  full  size  10-inch 
double-face  records — 16  wonderful  old  time  songs 
—quality  guaranteed  equal  to  the  highest  priced 
records— All  for  only  $2.98.  Can  be  played  on  any 
phonograph. 

Send  No  Money 


Try  these  records  in  your  own  home  for  10  days.  If  not  de- 
Uarhted  the  trial  costa  nothing:.  Don't  send  a  penny  now 
Pay  postman  only  $2.98  plus  few  cents  for  delivery  on  ar¬ 
rival.  Money  back  at  once  absolutely  guaranteed  if  you  are 
K?Ay»Por£t_«  ^ a*L  Pl°a8®d  Mail  Coupon,  postal  or  letter 
NOW.  This  offer  may  not  be  made  agrarn. 


*1 


NATIONAL  MUSIC  LOVERS.  Inc. 
Dept.  59  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


National  Er!c  Lovers,  Inc.,  Dept  59,  354  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  for  10  days'  trial,  your  collection  of  16  Old  Time 
Son*s  on  elgrht  double-face  ten-inch  records,  guaranteed  equal  to 
any  records  made.  I  will  pay  the  postman  only  $2.98  plus  few 
cents  for  delivery  on  arrival.  This  is  not  to  be  considered  a  pur¬ 
chase,  however.  If  the  records  do  not  come  up  to  my  expecta¬ 
tions,  1  reserve  the  right  to  return  them  at  any  time  wtthin  10 
days  and  you  will  refund  my  money. 

Mark  X  In  square  If  you  also  desire  Patented  Record  Album 
price  of  only  69c.  (store  price  $1.00).  Holds 


□ 


at  the  special  price 
eight  records. 


Name . 


Address- 


City . State- 


WRITE  NOW  FOR  OUR  BIG,  NEW  1923-24  A 

FALL  AND  WINTER  STYLE  BOOK  $ 

Shows  real  cloth  samples  of  the  finest  quality  W 
fabrics.  Our  "Factory  to  You”  plan  Baves  you  *A 
five  big:  profits.  Our  Guarantee  protects  you  P 
on  style,  quality,  price,  wear  and  fit  or  Your  A 
Money  Back.  y 


rprC  This  big  book.  Send 
postal  for  it  today. 


MEYERS  BROS.,  INC.,  Eat.  1865  rA 
S156  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  C 


Wt  I  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

SELL!  ALL  freight  paid 

ffNcI 

!Nq  |  |  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


CORRUGATED- PLAIN -V  CRIMP 

SHINCLES  -  SPOUTING  -  CUTTER 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guaran.ee  editorial  page. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

RAINS  HELP  CROPS - PRICES  GENERALLY 

WELL  MAINTAINED - ACTIVE  APPLE 

SEASON  EXPECTED 

The  rains  of  August  did  much  good  to 
the  crops  except  where  they  were  being 
harvested  and  cured.  Corn,  late  pota¬ 
toes,  grass  and  truck  crops  received  most 
benefit.  The  improving  conditions  of  po 
tatoes  in  the  northern  tier  of  the  potato 
States  will  help  make  up  for  the  short 
acreage.  In  the  potato  sections  of  New 
Jersey  the  rains  did  more  harm  than 
good  by  starting  a  mis-shapen  second 
growth.  “Some  of  the  potatoes  would 
sell  as  artichokes,”  insisted  one  observer. 
Further  north  the  rains  came  in  time  to 
help  the  late  plantings,  and  a  fair  yield 
may  be  obtained  if  frost  holds  off  until 
the  tops  die  down. 

THE  POTATO  SUPPLY 

lias  been  light  all  Summer.  New  Jersey 
is  always  the  mainstay  for  the  Summer 
markets,  but  the  State  has  shipped  only 
about  one-third  as  many  potatoes  this 
Summer  as  in  1922.  The  actual  shortage 
is  probably  not  as  great  as  that.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  New  Jersey  has 
about  a  half  crop,  but  every  year  more 
and  more  Jersey  potatoes  are  sent  to  mar¬ 
ket  by  motor  truck.  It  is  estimated  that 
of  the  total^  supply  of  New  York  City 
from  5  to  15  per  cent  was  brought  in  by 
trucks  and  teams,  but  the  proportion  of 
the  haulings  continues  to  gain  on  carload 
shipments.  It  is  only  the  shortness  of 
the  local  marketing  season  that  prevents 
a  larger  percentage  being  brought  in  in 
this  way.  Some  cities  located  in  the 
midst  of  potato  sections,  such  as  Buffalo- 
and  Rochester,  obtain  nearly  all  of  then- 
potato  supplies  by  team  or  truck,  except 
in  the  Spring  and  Summer. 

Prices  are  more  than  twice  as  high  as 
last  Summer.  New  Jersey  potatoes  aver 
age  about  $3  per  100  lbs.  in  the  cities 
when  the  quality  is  satisfactory.  The  ac¬ 
tive  season  is  beginning.  About  35  States 
are  making  shipments  now,  but  most  of 
them  in  small  quantities.  The  potato 
movement  usually  reaches  its  height  in 
October. 

Apple  growers  are  fortunate  this  sea¬ 
son  in  not  having  the  market  demoralized 
at  the  start  by  such  a  flood  of  early  ap¬ 
ples  as  came  forward  last  season.  The 
supplies  this  year  are  moderate  and  a 
good  stock  of  the  early  Fall  varieties  has 
been  selling  at  $3  to  $5  per  bbl.  in  the 
cities,  or  about  $1  higher  than  the  price 
a  year  ago. 

FEW  APPLH  SALES 

Not  many  sales  have  been  made  at 
shipping  points,  except  of  the  early  va¬ 
rieties.  An  orehardist  in  the  Southwest 
reports  his  output  of  Jonathans  sold  at 
about  $3.50  per  bbl.  at  shipping  station. 
Boxed  apples  in  the  Northwest  have  been 
selling  at  shipping  point  for  $1.35  to  $2 
per  box,  according  to  the  grade  and  va¬ 
riety.  Western  apples  are  abundant  and 
of  good  appearance  this  season,  and  very 
likely  to  invade  all  markets,  especially 
those  of  the  Middle  West,  where  the  local 
crops  are  a  little  short.  Great  prepara¬ 
tions  are  being  made  to  put  Western 
boxed  apples  effectively  on  the  British 
markets.  Cold  storage  plants  have  been 
erected  at  some  of  the  Pacific  coast  ship¬ 
ping  points,  in  order  that  receipts  may 
be  held  in  first-class  condition  before 
shipment.  The  long  trip  through  the 
canal  and  across  to  Europe  seems  to  have 
been  made  with  success  under  favorable 
Conditions.  Reports  of  the  English  apple 
crop,  received  by  way  of  Canada,  indi¬ 
cates  about  one-half  a  crop  and  a  light 
crop  also  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  The 
foreign  demand  should  be  good  if  there 
is  money  over  there  to  pay  for  apples. 

From  all  appearances  the  general  mass 
of  consumers  are  buying  more  fruit  and 
vegetables  than  ever  before,  and  prices 
are  tendin'*  upward.  Most  produce  is 
higher  than  last  season,  owing  partly  to 
this  active  demand  and  partly  to  the  crop 
shortage  in  some  important  shipping  re¬ 
gions. 

Onions  are  selling  50  per  cent  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  notwithstanding  the  crop 
is  reported  nearly  as  large.  A  good  deal 
of  buying  for  storage  is  taking  place,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  enthusiasm  of  dealers  who 
made  considerable  money  last  season  from 
onions  sold  in  the  Winter  or  Spring. 

PRICES  OF  MILK 

at  shipping  points  have  tended  upward 
this  Summer,  jirobably  as  a  result  of  the 
shortage  of  pasture  and  hay  and  the  ex¬ 
cellent  demand  in  the  cities.  The  average 
price  _  received  by  farmers  the  country 
over  is  nearly  lc  per  qt.  higher  than  in 
August.  1922.  The  range  is  from  3%  to 
7c.  Producers  in  some  parts  of  the 
South  get  about  twice  as  much  as  those 
in  some  parts  of  the  Great  Lakes  region, 
let  many  parts  of  the  South  have  excel¬ 
lent  dairy  possibilities,  especially  when 
the  dairy  farm  is  located  close  to  a  city 
and  the  soiling  and  silage  system  is  prac¬ 
ticed. 

The  great  obstacle  to  dairying  in  many 
sections  is  the  farmer  himself.  A  South¬ 
ern  farmer  remarked  not  long  ago : 
“Down  in  the  cotton  section  you  might 
drive  a  gift  cow  into  a  farmer’s  yard  and 
tie  her  to  a  stake,  and  the  farmer  would 
never  milk  the  cow  if  she  died  first.” 
There  is  need  enough  of  a  better  milk 
supply  in  many  cities,  but  often  the 
farmers  know  and  care  nothing  about 
dairying.  Here  and  there  is  an  oasis  of 
good  dairy  farming,  and  they  are  pros¬ 
perous.  ‘  G  R  F 


“Oil  Pumping” 

in  Ireton,  Iowa 

qA  Ford  experience  which  supplies  its  own  moral 

A  farmer  living  near  Ireton,  Iowa,  had  a  Ford  engine  which 
continually  “pumped  oil.”  He  could  seldom  drive  three  miles 
without  cleaning  one  or  two  spark  plugs.  He  traded  in  the  car. 

The  buyer  was  familiar  with  the  reputation  of  this  Ford 
engine  as  an  “oil  pumper.”  But  he  felt  convinced  that  incor¬ 
rect  lubrication  might  be  the  cause.  So  he  drained  off  the 
old  oil  and  refilled  with  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E.” 

Then  he  drove  to  Hawarden,  Iowa,  and  back — a  distance 
of  20  miles.  No  spark  plug  trouble.  Next  he  drove  to  Sioux 
City  and  back — an  additional  76  miles.  Still  no  spark  plug 
trouble.  Next  he  drove  to  Rock  Valley,  Iowa,  and  back — 

40  miles  more.  And  still  the  spark  plugs  sparked  without 
a  miss. 

If  you  have  had  difficulty  with  “oil  pumping”  in  your 
Ford  engine  try  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “  E  ”  before  you  blame 
mechanical  conditions. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  provides  a  thorough  piston  ring 
seal  in  your  Ford  engine.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  has  a 
body  and  character  which  holds  up  even  under  the  severest 
heat  conditions. 

When  changing  to  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  do  not  flush 
the  engine  with  kerosene.  A  part  of  the  kerosene  will 
remain  in  the  splash  troughs  and  tend  to  impair  the  lubri¬ 
cating  qualities  of  the  new  oil. 

Drain  off  the  old  oil  after  the  engine  has  been  running 
and  is  hot. 

In  the  differential  of  your  Ford  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“CC”  or  Mobilubricant  as  specified  by 
the  Chart  of  Recommendations. 


Tractor  Lubrication 

The  correct  engine  lubricant  for  the 
FORDSON  TRACTOR  is  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “BB”  in  summer  and  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  “A”  in  winter.  The  cor¬ 
rect  oil  for  all  other  tractors  is  specified 
in  our  Chart.  Ask  for  it  at  your  dealer’s. 


Address  our  nearest  branch: 


New  York 

( Main  Office) 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

Milwaukee 

Buffalo 


Boston 
Detroit 
Minneapolis 
Des  Moines 
Rochester 


Chicago 
St.  Louis 
Pittsburgh 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Dallas 

Oklahoma  City 
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Damage  From  Raccoons 

Last  week  a  raccoon  came  into  my  hen¬ 
house  through  a  broken  window  and  killed 
six  large  Rhode  Island  Red  hens  which 
were  worth  more  than  $2  apiece.  I 
thought  of  setting  a  trap  but  was  in¬ 
formed  that  I  have  no  right  to  do  that  as 
the  State  protects  these  animals,  but  that 
I  can  get  pay  for  the  hens.  To  whom 
should  I  write  or  would  you  take  the 
matter  up  for  me?  I.  J.  V. 

Edinburg,  N.  Y. 

On  submitting  the  question  to  the 
Conservation  Commission  at  Albany,  we 
received  the  following  reply : 

We  would  advise  you  that  raccoons  are 
protected  by  law  in  this  State,  and  can 
only  be  legally  taken  during  the  open  sea¬ 
son,  which  is  November  10  to  February 
10.  Therefore,  no  person  would  have  the 
legal  right  to  trap  these  raccoons  during 
the  closed  season,  even  though  they  might 
be  doing  damage  to  their  property.  The 
commission  has  power,  however,  to  is¬ 
sue  permits  to  individuals  who  are  suf¬ 
fering  serious  damage  from  raccoons  or 
any  other  species  of  quadrupeds  protected 
by  law. 

Commission  has  no  funds  appropriated 
by  which  it  can  reimburse  persons  who 
have  suffered  damage  from  any  species 
of  game  protected  by  law. 

JOHN  T.  MC  CORMICK,  Deputy  Chief. 


Spotted  or  Piebald  Humans 

Are  there  any  cases  on  record  of  spot¬ 
ted  or  piebald  humans,  as  a  result-  of 
crossing  various  races?  Horses,  cattle, 
dogs,  cats  and  other  animals  show  this 
spotted  color,  evidently  as  a  result  of 
crossing  different  colored  individuals. 
What  about  human  beings?  c.  ir. 

I  have  never  observed  spotted  or  pie¬ 
bald  individuals  of  the  human  race,  un¬ 
less  the  discoloration  tvas  caused  by  some 
form  of  skin  disease.  In  the  human  be¬ 
ings  and  other  animals  which  have  a 


have  often  seen  their  burrows  run  fx-om 
one  end  of  the  row  to  the  othex-,  and 
rarely  seen  any  tubers  that  I  thought 
were  eaten  by  moles.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  ground  mole  does  considerable 
good.  GEOROE  M.  HARING. 

New  Jersey. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Charles  A.  Stoneham, 
owner  of  the  Giants,  which  is  the  New 
York  club  in  the  National  League,  and 
former  stock  broker,  sportsman  and  as¬ 
sociated  of  powerful  politicians,  was  in¬ 
dicted  by  the  Federal  Gx-and  Jury  Aug. 
31  for  perjury  in  connection  with  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  bueketshop  of  E.  M. 
Fuller  &  Co.  last  year.  lie  was  ar¬ 
raigned  before  Judge  Bondy,  pleaded  not 
guilty  and  was  released  on  $5,000  bail. 
The  indictment  charges  that  Stoneham 
was  actually  a  partner  with  Fuller  and 
W.  Frank  McGee  in  the  bucket  shop, 
having  bought  a  25  per  cent  share  of 


WASHINGTON.  —  Diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  were  resumed  Aug.  31,  and  the 
breach  existing  for  more  than  three  years 
between  the  two  Governments  was  closed. 
The  action  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  is  expected  to  be  followed  soon  by 
recognition  of  the  Obregon  Government 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium  and 
Cuba,  thus  restoring  Mexico  to  its  for¬ 
mer  position  in  the  family  of  nations. 
The  State  Department.,  through  a  pre- 
arrangement  with  Mexico  city  officials, 
announced  the  accord  of  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  for  President  Coolidge. 

The  United  States  moved  swiftly  to 
bring  the  full  foi-ce  of  the  Government 
and  the  people  to  the  aid  of  stricken 
Japan.  'While  Government  executive  de¬ 
partments  were  directed  to  assist  in  the 
work  the  public  was  urged  in  an  appeal 
issued  by  President  Coolidge  to  contri¬ 
bute  funds  through  the  American  Red 
Cross  for  aiding  the  unfortunate  and 
riving  relief  to  the  people  of  Japan.  The 
Red  Cross  at  once  announced  that  it 
had  started  the  fund  with  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  .$100,000  for  the  relief  of  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  earthquake,  and  in  addition 
had  appropriated  from  its  reserve  funds 
$10,000  for  the  assistance  of  Americans 
caught  in  the  disaster  zone. 

Senator  Reed  Smoot  (Utah)  an¬ 
nounced  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Aug.  30, 


The  war  over  cats  is  still  being  waged  fiercely.  To  one  side  dear  kitty  is  an  affec¬ 
tionate  pet — while  others  regard  the  cat  as  an  untamed  and  treacherous  tiger  in¬ 
capable  of  real  love  or  devotion.  We  regal’d  our  own  cats  as  useful  animals.  They 
certainly  war  upon  rats  and  mice.  The  cat  shown  above  is  a  handsome  tiger  belong¬ 
ing  to  Miss  Luella  Cairns.  This  cat  is  a  mink  catcher.  He  has  captured  several 
minks  this  Summer — a  good  job  since  the  minks  were  killing  chickens. 


uniform  coloration  there  is  rarely  any 
mottling  except  where  the  ancestors  have 
been  spotted.  As  you  probably  know,  the 
young  of  the  African  lion  and  the  moun¬ 
tain  lion  of  America  are  spotted  because 
the  ancestral  stock  undoubtedly  were  mot¬ 
tled  very  much  like  the  jaguar  or  leopard. 
The  crossing  between  the  white  and  black 
races  merely  causes  a  modification  of  the 
black,  and  as  the  offspring  is  farther  re¬ 
moved  from  the  negro  the  skin  becomes 
lighter. 

When  animals  degenerate  from  inbreed¬ 
ing  and  are  approaching  extermination 
they  ofttimes  show  spots  of  white.  One 
of  the  largest  herds  of  European  bison 
increased  in  number  for  a  time  and  then 
began  to  degenerate,  and  toward  the  close 
quite  a  number  of  the  animals  were  ster¬ 
ile  and  the  offspring  that  came  were  often 
spotted  with  white.  Possibly  the  sheep 
which  fell  to  Jacob,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  were  affected  more  by  inbreeding 
than  the  influence  of  the  striped  rod 
which  he  waved  before  the  eyes  of  the  fe¬ 
males. 

Many  problems  of  this  kind  are  based 
merely  on  opinion  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
there  are  no  facts  upon  which  you  can 
base  a  positive  statement. 

Biological  Survey.  a.  k.  fisher, 

Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 


A  Mole  in  Captivity 

Some  years  ago  I  was  living  on  a  farm 
in  South  Jersey,  and  one  day  while  dig¬ 
ging  sweet  potatoes  I  turned  out  a  mole. 
I  thought  I  would  keep  him  a  .while  and 
observe  his  habits,  so  I  put  him  in  a 
large  tin  pail  and  filled  the  pail  nearly 
full  of  earth,  then  set  the  pail  in  an 
empty  flour  barrel.  After  about  two 
hours  I  had  some  time  to  look  after  him. 
so  I  thought,  lie  might  he  hungry  but  as 
I  was  not  certain  what  he  would  eat  I 
put  a  piece  of  sweet  potato  in  the  pail, 
and  after  a  while  he  came  to  the  surface 
and  began  to  nibble  the  sweet  potato,  but 
not  very  vigorously.  Then  I  tried  him 
on  white  potato,  hut  he  did  not  seem  to 
care  much  about  that.  Then  I  put  a 
few  grains  of  wheat  in.  lie  came  up  and 
commenced  to  eat  the  wheat.  Then  I 
tried  some  rye.  but  he  did  not  care  much 
for  rye ;  then  I  tried  corn,  he  would  eat 
a  little.  Then  I  went  out  and  found  a 
big  white  grub.  He  came  right  up 
through  6  in.  of  loose  earth  in  about  15 
seconds,  but.  when  I  dropped  angle 
worms  on  the  earth  he  would  come  right 
up  almost  as  quick  as  they  touched  the 
earth,  so  I  thought  he  liked  earthworms 
better  than  anything  else.  During  the 
night  he  managed  to  get  out  of  the  pail, 
and  as  he  could  not  get  into  moist  earth 
he  died,  and  was  as  stiff  as  if  frozen.  I 


the  business,  and  that  he  committed  per¬ 
jury  when  he  swore  before  the  referee 
in  bankruptcy,  Harold  P.  Coffin,  that  the 
$147,500  he  had  given  to  the  firm 
through  Thomas  F.  Foley  was  a  loan 
and  not  an  investment. 

Aug.  31,  George  Miller  of  65  Carver 
street,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  a  boss 
lather  employed  by  the  Stratford  Coal 
and  Lumber  Company  of  370  Madison 
avenue,  was  killed  by  bandits,  who  in¬ 
tended  to  steal  the  10  pay  envelopes  that 
he  carried  in  his  pocket.  The  bandits 
became  frightened  after  the  shooting  and 
fled  without  stealing  the  pay  envelopes. 
A  second  payroll  robbery  in  this  city  was 
successfully  carried  out  by  bandits  when 
they  snatched  a  bag  containing  $1.S00 
from  an  automobile  of  the  Sheffield 
Farms  Dairy  Company  and  escaped  after 
threatening  Loton  Fuller,  21-year-old  son 
of  Jefferson  Fuller,  a  collector  for  the 
company.  The  same  day  a  Chilean 
sailor,  Juan  Gonzales,  was  killed  by 
bandits  during  the  hold-up  of  Juan  Mel¬ 
ba’s  tea  room  in  West  Eleventh  street. 

Postoffice  inspectors,  led  by  William 
K.  Halliday,  arrested  Frank  B.  .Sheldon, 
of  700  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  Sept. 
4.  on  a  charge  of  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud.  Three  other  men  are  sought  in 
the  ease.  The  three,  with  Sheldon,  are 
said  to  be  active  in  a  firm  known  as 
WVirren  Hamilton  Investment  Securities, 
1834  Broadway.  Abraham  I.  Menin, 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney,  as¬ 
sented  to  Sheldon’s  release  on  $2,500  bail, 
pending  the  capture  of  the  other  men. 
at  a  hearing  before  Commissioner  S.  M. 
Hitchcock,  who  set  Sept.  12  as  the  date 
for  examination.  Mr.  Menin  said  the 
four  men  had  no  office  at  the  Broadway 
address,  but  had  obtained  mailing  privi¬ 
leges  from  a  woman  tenant  there.  The 
volume  of  mail  received  and  sent  out 
was  so  heavy,  he  said,  that  Postoffice 
officials  investigated.  They  learned,  Mr. 
Menin  asserted,  that  the  firm  was  send¬ 
ing  circulars  to  investors  through  the 
country  in  which  it  represented  that  or¬ 
ders  received  would  be  executed  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  Curb  market,  the 
Philadelphia  exchange  and  elsewhere. 

Howard  Wilcox,  veteran  automobile 
race  driver,  was  hurt  mortally  in  the 
200  mile  race  at  the  new  Altoona,  Pa., 
speedway.  Sept.  4.  His  car  overturned 
and  his  neck  was  broken. 

The  ZR-1,  the  largest  dirigible  ever 
built  by  the  United  States  Navy,  was 
successfully  launched  Sept.  4,  and  made 
a  perfect  flight  lasting  an  hour  over 
New  Jersey. 

The  public  schools  of  New  York  City 
opened  Sept.  5  for  the  registration  of  new 
pupils.  The  school  year  will  begin  with 
950.000  pupils. 


that  he  is  preparing  a  revenue  bill  to  tax 
luxuries  and  extravagant  purchases, 
which  will  be  presented  at  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  as  a  substitute  for  the 
proposed  sales  tax.  All  farmers’  sales 
up  to  $6,000  would  be  exempt. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  recent 
contention  of  the  sugar  price  boosters 
that  a  crop  shortage  for  1922  and  1923 
caused  the  sudden  and  costly  advances 
has  been  refuted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Statistics  made  public  by 
the  division  of  foreign  and  domestic  mar¬ 
kets  show  rhe  world  production  for  1923 
to  be  4.295,683  short  tons,  compared  with 
4,007.805  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
Cuban  crop  will  fall  behind  that  of  a 
year  ago,  but  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
more  than  make  up  the  loss. 

The  miniature  farmyard  in  Central 
Park,  New  York,  was  opened  Sept.  1  by 
Park  Commissioner  Francis  D.  Gallatin 
and  his  secretaries,  John  J.  Ryan  and 
Willis  Holly,  and  several  hundred  New 
York  children  had  a  chance  to  see  cows 
and  pigs  and  other  barnyard  animals  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives.  The  pigs 
and  the  cows  seemed  to  create  the  most 
interest  among  the  young  visitors,  many 
of  whom  expressed  their  skepticism  when 
told  that  these  were  the  animals  from 
which  came  the  milk  and  the  ham  that 
they  ate.  Other  farm  animals  now  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  park  include  chickens, 
geese,  ducks,  a  donkey  and  half  a  dozen 
rabbits. 

Although  no  direct  reaction  in  the  raw 
cotton  market  was  apparent  as  a  result 
of  the  earthquake  in  Japan,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Japanese,  who  are  large 
consumers  of  American  cotton,  will  be 
out  of  the  market  until  conditions  there 
have  been  readjusted.  Several  of  the 
large  woolen  mills  are  believed  to  have 
been  damaged  or  destroyed,  as  they  were 
located  in  or  near  Tokio.  Absence  of 
Japanese  support  to  the  London  wool 
auction,  which  opened  Sept.  4,  was  re¬ 
ported  in  cables  to  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  The  Japanese  also  have  been  heavy 
buyers  of  wool  in  Australia  in  recent 
months,  and  their  withdrawal  from  the 
market  there  is  being  closely  watched  for 
reactions. 

Prof.  George  Washington  Carver  of 
Tuskegee  Institute  received  the  Spingarn 
Medal  for  his  discoveries  in  agricultural 
chemistry  Sept.  4  at  the  fourteenth  an¬ 
nual  conference  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  Kansas  City,  Kan.  The  Spingarn 
Medal  is  awarded  by  the  association  for 
notable  achievements  of  colored  people. 
Prof.  Carver,  in  commenting  upon  his 
work,  said  that  his  discoveries  would 
change  the  economic  life  of  the  South. 
He  is  said  to  have  made  118  products 
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from  the  sweet  potato,  including  flour, 
which  was  used  by  the  United  State 
Food  Administration  during  the  war  to 
tide  over  during  a  shortage  of  wheat 
flour.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  prod¬ 
ucts  have  been  made  from  the  peanut, 
Prof.  Carver  says. 

Suit  asking  that  the  Curtiss  Northwest 
Airplane  Company,  and  Edward  Bellieu, 
an  aviator,  be  enjoined  from  flying  over 
their  farm  property  was  filed  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  Sept.  4,  by  Gilbert  O.  Johnson 
and  Robert  Johnson.  A  permanent  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  the  fliers  and  dam¬ 
ages  of  $7,000  each  is  sought  by  the 
Johnsons,  who  allege  that  the  damages 
were  caused  by  the  falling  of  an  airplane 
piloted  by  Bellieu  on  June  12.  Hearing 
was  set  for  Sept.  8  in  the  case,  said  to 
be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Northwest. 
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So  vast  an  area  of  Japan  has  been  de¬ 
vastated  by  the  greatest  earthquake  in 
the  history  of  the  country  that  it  will 
long  before  the  actual  loss  of  life 
known.  The  most  reliable  estimates 
the  dead  up  to  Sept.  5  reach  as  high 
300,000  to  500.000.  Tokio  and  Yoko¬ 
hama,  with  surrounding  towns,  which 
formed  the  center  of  the  disturbances, 
are  almost  completely  in  ruins.  For  two 
days  Tokio  was  swept  by  flames,  and 
apart  from  the  loss  of  life  caused  di¬ 
rectly  through  the  falling  of  buildings, 
thousands  must  have  perished  in  their 
attempts  to  make  their  way  through  the 
fire  zones,  and  other  thousands  through 
exhaustion.  Yokohama,  Tokio’s  busy  port, 
is  destroyed.  Probably  more  complete 
destruction,  has  been  wrought  there-  than 
in  the  capital  itself,  for  its  great  docks 
were  torn  asunder,  its  shipping  wrecked, 
its  public  buildings  and  homes  leveled  to 
the  earth.  All  advices  received  indicate 
a  succession  of  earth  disturbances  in  that 
area  extending  for  many  miles  inland 
and  to  the  north,  and  everywhere  the 
first  destructive  forces  were  augmented 
by  .  explosions,  the  bursting  of  water 
mains,  the  overflow  of  rivers  and  the  ter¬ 
rible  overpowering  rush  of  tidal  waves. 
Details  of  geographical  changes  are  lack¬ 
ing.  but  it  is  reported  that  new  islands 
have  been  forced  up  from  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  while  whole  sections  have  disap¬ 
peared.  Rivers  are  said  to  have  changed 
their  courses  and  volcanoes  are  erupting 
in  various  districts.  Many  members  of 
noble  families  have  perished,  but  thus 
far  the  only  nota'ble  foreign  resident  in 
the  list  of  killed  is  the  American  Consul 
at  5  okohama,  Max  D.  Kirjassof,  who, 
with  his  wife,  is  believed  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  consulate.  The 
first  problem  is  that  of  providing  food, 
shelter  and  clothes  for  more  than  2,000,- 
000  persons  in  Tokio  and  for  many  addi¬ 
tional  millions  in  the  other  cities  and  dis¬ 
tricts  affected. 
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Legal  Questions 


Rights  in  a  Spring 

A  owns  two  farms.  These  two  farms 
are  separated  by  two  pieces  of  pasture 
land  owned  by  B  and  C.  We  will  term 
A’s  two  farms  the  upper  and  lower  farms, 
for  the  one  is  much  higher  in  altitude.  A 
lives  on  the  lower  farm,  and  there  is  a 
lovely  spring  of  water  on  the  upper  farm. 
The  spring  runs  from  A’s  land  to  a  corner 
of  B's  pasture,  where  there  is  a  tub 
which,  after  being  filled,  allows  the  water 
to  run  on  down  the  ditch  to  a  corner  of 
C’s  pasture,  where  another  tub  is  located, 
which,  after  being  filled,  allows  the  water 
to  run  down  the  ditch  onto  A’.s  lower 
farm.  The  spring  does  not  noticeably 
diminish  even  in  a  drought,  but  runs  a 
stream  big  enough  to  furnish  10  farmers 
if  handled  right.  A  wants  to  put  a  pipe 
in  this  spring  and  have  water  for  his 
house  and  barns,  but  B  says  positively 
no.  A  does  not  have  to  run  onto  either 
B’s  or  C’s  land  to  pipe  the  water,  as  he 
can  follow  a  public  highway.  Can  B  use 
legal  means  to  stop  A  from  piping  this 
water  as  long  as  A  gives  B  as  much  as 
he  needs  to  use?  Neither  B  nor  C  use 
this  water  after  or  before  pasture  season, 
as  B  lives  half  a  mile  from  the  pasture. 
A  would  like  this  water  to  run  constantly 
in  cold  weather,  but  would  be  willing  to 
shut  down  in  the  Summer.  A  does  not 
want  to  get  into  the  clutches  of  the  law 
or  buy  pipe  and  then  be  unable  to  lay  it. 
A  owns  the  spring  in  question,  but  B  has 
had  nearly  a  full  stream  after  it  left  A’s 
land.  Can  B  demand  a  full  stream,  or 
just  Avhat  he  has  needed  or  will  need  to 
use?  D.  B. 

New  York. 

Underlying  waters  whose  sources  are 
not  well  defined  are  deemed  percolating, 
and  part  of  the  land  on  which  they  are 
found,  and  are  absolute  property  of  the 
owner  of  the  land  where  he  does  not  un¬ 
reasonably  injure  the  rights  of  others. 
The  right  to  appropriate  springs  and 
subterranean  waters  is  an  incident  of 
ownership  of  the  land,  but  the  absolute 
right  of  appropriation  as  against  other 
landowners  who  may  be  injured  thereby 
exists  only  to  the  reasonable  use  of  the 
water.  Ordinarily  percolating  water  be¬ 
longs  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  his 
use  thereof  to  the  detriment  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor  is  without  remedy.  N.  T. 


Expenditure  for  School  Repairs 

How  much  money  can  a  school  trustee 
raise  for  repairs  without  a  special  meet¬ 
ing?  At  our  annual  school  meeting  they 
decided  to  repair  the  sehoolliouse.  A 
committee  was  appointed  and  they  are 
repairing  it.  The  cost  will  be  in  the 
hundreds.  Not  more  than  half  the  tax¬ 
payers  were  at  this  meeting.  Have  they 
a  right  to  do  this  without  a  special  meet- 
ting?  E.  E. 

New  York. 

A  trustee  has  xiower  to  expend  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $50  in  any  one 
yeaV  for  the  repair  of  the  sehoolliouse 
and  its  furniture,  etc.,  without  the  vote 
of  the  district.  Apparently  your  district 
voted  to  expend  more  than  that,  or  au¬ 
thorized  the  trustee  to  make  the  repairs. 
A  majority  of  the  voters  of  any  school 
district  present  at  an  annual  or  special 
meeting  duly  convened  may  authorize 
such  acts  and  vote  such  taxes  as  they 
shall  deem  expedient  for  additions,  alter- 
ations,  repairs  or  improvements  to  the 
building  or  sites  belonging  to  the  dis¬ 
trict.  No  addition  to  or  a  change  of 
site  or  purchase  of  new  site  or  taxes  for 
the  purchase  of  a  new  site  or  structure 
or  for  the  purchase  of  any  addition  to  a 
site  of  a  schoolhouse,  for  building  any 
new  schoolhouse  or  the  erection  of  any 
additions  to  a  schoolhouse  already  built 
shall  be  voted  at  any  public  meeting  in  a 
union  free  school  district  unless  a  notice 
of  the  board  of  education  stating  that 
such  tax  will  be  purposed  and  the  amount 
to  be  expended  shall  have  been  given. 

S’.  T. 


Chattel  Mortgages 

1.  Suppose  a  person  holds  a  chattel 
mortgage,  can  any  other  creditors  with 
an  execution  levy  on  the  mortgaged 
property  without  consent  of  mortgagee? 
2.  If  a  person  holds  a  chattel  mortgage 
and  the  property  is  destroyed  by  fire  and 
in  other  ways,  can  he  collect  the  debt 
just  the  same?  3.  Can  creditors  with  an 
execution  appoint  a  receiver  for  a  farm¬ 
er’s  property,  throwing  him  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy?  E.  w. 

New  York. 

1.  Not  if  your  mortgage  is  properly 
filed,  unless  they  sell  it  subject  to  the 
mortgage. 

2.  Yes,  if  the  party  giving  the  mort¬ 
gage  is  worth  the  amount. 

3.  No. 
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Embodying  Exclusive  Features  of  Engineering  Design  and  Superior 
Coachwork  Never  before  Associated  with  Cars  of  Moderate  Price 


This  True  Blue  Oakland  was  deliberately 
planned  tobe  the  mostperfectly  balanced, 
the  most  accurately  engineered  and  the 
finest  built  light-six  in  the  world. 

Two  years  have  been  devoted  to  its  de¬ 
sign,  manufacture  and  test.  Two  years— 
plus  the  wealth  of  Oakland  experience 
gained  through  many  other  years  of 
exclusive  light-six  manufacture  and  the 
limitless  resources  of  the  General  Motors 
Corporation  in  money,  machinery, 
materials  and  men. 

From  axle  to  axle — it’s  new !  It  embodies 
features  of  mechanical  superiority — of 


beauty  and  comfort  and  performance— 
heretofore  unheard  of  in  cars  of  its  price! 
Every  single  part — from  the  new  engine 
to  the  new  bodies — was  designed  and 
built  to  fit  and  function  in  perfect 
harmony  with  every  other  part. 

And  because  it  has  been  so  carefully  de¬ 
signed,  so  soundly  built  and  so  thorough¬ 
ly  tested — Oakland  places  upon  it,  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  the  same  written  15,000 
mile  engine  performance  guarantee  and 
the  same  ^Aileage-Basis  gauge  of  value 
that  have  proved  the  quality  and  the 
value  and  the  excellence  of  Oakland 
cars  for  years! 


Four-Wheel  Brakes — Brand  New  Engine — New 
Bodies — Centralized  Controls — Disc  Steel  Wheels 


The  finest  light-six  is  now  also  the  safestl  Four- 
wheel  brakes  are  on  the  True  Blue  Oakland!  But 
four-wheel  brakes — remarkable  as  they  are  on  a 
car  of  Oakland’s  price — are  only  one  of  the  many 
improvements  and  refinements  built  into  this  new 
and  true  blue  carl 

It  has  a  brand  new  engine — smoother,  quieter  and 
more  powerful  than  even  its  highly  successful 
predecessor,  the  Six-44. 

its  beautiful  new  blue  bodies — built  by  Fisher — are 
wider,  deeper,  and  more  luxuriously  upholstered. 

The  top  is  permanent,  accommodating  a  distinctly 
new  type  of  door-opening  side  curtains  comparable 

Roadster  Touring  Car  Sport  Roadster  Sport  Touring 


in  anugnees  and  utility  to  the  door  of  a  closed  car. 

A  satin-wax  finish  stamps  the  open  models  with 
an  individuality  never  before  attained  in  cars  so 
moderately  priced. 

Instruments  are  grouped  on  a  single  glass-covered 
panel,  indirectly  lighted.  Controls  are  centralized 
on  the  steering  wheel.  Disc  steel  wheels  are  stand¬ 
ard  equipment,  at  no  added  cost. 

See  this  new  Oakland — see  it  at  once!  Come  with 
a  critical  mind — because  the  more  exacting  you 
are,  the  more  quickly  will  you  realize  that  no 
other  light-six  in  all  the  world  approaches  it  in 
dollar-for-dollar  merit. 

Business  Coupe  4-Passenger  Coupe  Sedan 
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A  Fleet  of  “True  Blue  Travelers ” 

— of  which  the  1924  Oaklands  are  exact  counterparts — 
is  engaged  in  a  nation-wide  demonstration!  With 
thousands  of  miles  of  test  service  already  on  their 
speedometers — they  are  out  to  demonstrate,  at  first 
hand,  the  high  quality  of  Oakland  construction,  and 
the  remarkably  efficient  performance  buyers  may 
expect  from  their  True  Blue  Oaklands. 
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YES,  IT  BURNS  WOOD 


ONE-PIPE 

FURNACE 

Made  with  EXTRA 
large  Fire  Door  and 
heavy  Grate  with 

Plate  especially  designed 
for  burning  WOOD  with 
wonderful  heating  results 
and  fuel  economy. 


STEWART  ONE- PIPE  Furnaces  are 

now  giving  users  the  same  dependable,  satisfactory 
service  that  STEWART  Stoves  and  Ranges  have  been 
famous  for  since  1832.  Back  of  this  Furnace  and  built  into  it  is  the 
experience  of  ninety-one  years  of  successful  stove  and  furnace  manufact¬ 
uring.  It  is  RIGHT  in  principle,  design,  materials  and  construction,  and 
can  be  depended  upon  absolutely  for  lifetime  service  and  satisfaction. 


ONE -PIPE  Furnaces  are 

sized  according  to  width  across 

TOP  of  firepot,  20,  22,  24,  etc.  inches. 

In  some  makes  the  firepot  tapers  in,  so  that  at 
grate  the  diameter  Jis  four  or  five  inches  LESS 
than  top  measurement.  This  makes  its  coal 
and  consequently,  its  heating  capacity  MUCH 
LESS  than  the  STEWART,  whose  firepot, 
built  EXTRA  HEAVY,  varies  only  2  inches 
in  top  and  bottom  measurement,  as  illustration 
shows.  A  22-inch  STEWART  ONE-PIPE, 
for  example,  about  equals  in  heating  capacity 
a  24-inch  furnace  of  other  makes. 


THE  STEWART  ONE- 
PIPE  weighs  from  100  to  300 
pounds  MORE  than  other 
makes  of  Pipeless  Furnaces — and  most 
of  th  is  EXTRA  weight  is  in  the  Firepot 

and  Grates  where  naturally  the  furnace 
has  its  hardest  wear.  Picture  shows  heavy 
Triangular  Grates,  ^the  bars  of  which  can 
easily  be  replaced  when  necessary.  Also 
note  large  ashpit. 


Sold  everywhere— only  by  regular  dealers  who  know  heating  requirements 
and  who  know  how  to  locale  and  install  this  lurnace  tor  best  results 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  AND  NEAREST  DEALER  S  NAME 


FULLER  a  WARREN  CO.  TROY  NY 

Since  l832.Makers  of  STEWART  5toves.Ranges.F urnaces 


Thousands  of  New  Subscribers— 

have  become  interested  in  Hope  Farm  and  its  people.  They  may  not 
know  that  these  notes  have  been  printed  for  20  years  and  more. 

Some  25  of  the  best  of  these  old-time  sketches  have  been  published 
in  book  form.  This  book  is  called 

HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

Every  reader  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  should  own  a  copy.  Among 
other  remarkable  tributes  is  the  following: 

Mr.  M  and  I  have  just  finished  Hope  Farm  Notes, 
and  I  wish  you  would  express  to  Mr.  Collingwood  the 
pleasure  that  it  gave  us.  We  both  liked  it  very  much, 
and  rarely  do  we  both  like  the  same  book! 

Ohio.  M.  H.  M. 

It  is  rare  that  any  single  book  will  appeal  to  all  members  of  the 
family,  This  one  will  because  it  is  filled  with  kindly  feeling  and 
human  nature.  It  should  be  in  every  country  home. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send 
me,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . 

Town . . 

State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . 


September  15,  1923 


Farm  Bureau  Tour  of  Wayne  County,  N.  Y 


Frequently  after  going  to  any  Farm 
Bureau  meeting,  one  has  a  good  matter- 
of-fact  neighbor  ivho  drops  in  to  find  out 
what  has  been  seen  or  learned  on  the 
trip.  The  following  may  be  worth  while 
to  those  who  were  not  fortunate  enough 
to  attend  the  third  annual  Orchard  Tour 
of  Wayne  County,  conducted  by  the  local 
Farm  Bureau. 

There  were  about  60  auto  loads  of 
eager  farmers,  endeavoring  principally 
to  get  the  latest  information  on  both 
dusting  and  spraying  of  apple  orchards 
for  the  purpose  of  controling  fungus  and 
insect  pests.  The  first  orchard  visited 
was  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
county  spraying  expert,  and  had  seven 
applications  of  the  regular  lime-sulphur 
and  arsenate  of  lead  formula.  The  fruit 
was  very  clean  and  free  from  imperfec¬ 
tions  in  both  the  cultivated  and  cover- 
crop  section,  as  well  as  in  the  older  sheep- 
pastured  section  of  the  orchard.  Many 
growers  were  surprised  to  find  the  trees 
in  the  sheep-pastured  old  orchard  in  such 
a  thrifty  green  condition,  and  the  fruit  so 
large  under  pasture  conditions.  The 
cranberry  red-worm  had  in  past  seasons 


had  been  thoroughly  thinned,  and  the 
fruit  was  exceptionally  large,  but  all  of 
the  trees  had  very  good-sized  fruit,  which 
was  probably  due  in  part  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  4  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to 
each  tree. 

The  second  orchard  visited  in  the  after¬ 
noon  was  composed  of  19-year-old  Bald¬ 
win  trees.  It  had  been  sprayed  once  in 
the  delayed  dormant  period  and  dusted 
seven  times  later,  from  one  side  of  the 
trees  only.  But  the  trees  were  dusted 
when  quite  wet  with  dew  or  a  light  rain. 
The  dust  used  was  the  regular  90-10  sul¬ 
phur-arsenate  of  lead  mixture.  This  fruit 
was  also  good  and  clean.  The  owner  of 
rhis  orchard  stated  that  dusting  the  trees 
from  one  side  when  wet  thoroughly  cov¬ 
ered  the  whole  tree,  tie  used  about  1 1/3 
lbs.  of  dust  per  tree  at  each  application. 
The  next  orchard  consisted  of  old  high 
trees  of  odd  varieties.  The  orchard  had 
been  sprayed  five  times,  as  recommended, 
and  a  sixth  spray  was  applied  late,  and 
the  seventh  spray  omitted.  Here  the 
fruit  was  practically  free  from  apple 
scab,  but  there  was  a  small  amount  of 
side-worm  injury,  illustrating  the  value 


The  Chinese  Holly 


The  illustration  showing  the  character, 
istic  growth  of  the  Chinese  holly  is  re¬ 
produced  from  Bulletin  206,  June,  1923, 
issued  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and 
Plant  Introduction,  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Chinese  or  horned  holly,  Ilex 
cornuta,  thrives  in  California  and  the 
Southern  States,  enduring  the  Winter  as 
far  North  as  Washington.  In  these 


warmer  sections  it  can  be  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  English  holly,  which  rarely 
does  wTell  there.  The  leaves  of  the  Chinese 
holly  have  peculiar  spiny  tips  and  two 
curved  points  suggesting  horns.  The 
berries  are  orange  red,  larger  than  the 
English  holly.  The  berries  are  produced 
profusely  iu  California,  but  the  species 
is  said  to  fruit  poorly  in  England. 


done  considerable  damage  to  fruit  along  a 
stone  fence  row,  late  in  the  season ;  but 
this  pest  was  successfully  controlled  this 
season  by  the  addition  in  the  seventh 
spraying  of  25  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime  to 
100  gallons  of  the  regular  spraying  mix¬ 
ture. 

The  second  orchard  visited  was  where 
the  Farm  Bureau  is  conducting  a  long¬ 
term  pruning  demonstration.  Here  there 
were  separate  plots  where  the  farmers 
are  pruning  one  lot  of  trees,  and  another 
plot,  which  is  pruned  by  a  representative 
from  the  Pomology  Department  at  the 
college.  This  pruning  experiment  has 
been  running  but  two  years  on  this  11- 
year-old  orchard,  but  it  was  quite  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  farmer-pruned  trees  had  too 
much  wood  removed  from  the  lower  limbs, 
center,  and  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  ;  and 
there  was  fully  one-third  more  fruit  on 
the  trees  pruned  by  the  pomology  experts. 

The  third  orchard  visited  was  sprayed 
seven  times  in  accordance  with  the  Farm 
Bureau  recommendation,  and  the  fruit 
was  very  clean  indeed.  The  fourth  or¬ 
chard  was  sprayed  once  at  the  delayed  dor¬ 
mant  period  and  dusted,  10 'times  with  a 
green  copper  dust.  This  fruit  wTas  very 
clean  and  relatively  large,  due  to  some 
thinning  of  the  fruit  on  the  trees.  The 
success  of  this  copper  dust  was  rather  be¬ 
wildering  to  some  of  the  growers,  as  the 
same  material  used  in  twTo  orchards  near 
the  lake  shore  failed  to  control  the  apple 
scab  successfully.  The  only  explanation 
that  the  spray  expert  had  for  the  success 
of  the  copper  dust  in  this  orchard  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  orchard  was  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  high  gravel  ridge,  having  good 
air  drainage,  and  wras  not  subject  to  the 
damp  fogs  which  are  frequent  in  orchards 
nearer  the  lake. 

Inspecting  these  four  orchards  used  up 
the  forenoon,  and  the  party  stopped  for 
lunch  at  Resort,  a  small  settlement  which 
overlooks  Sodus  Bay.  Here  the  growers 
continued  to  talk  over  the  many  phases  of 
the  spraying  and  dusting  problem. 

The  first  orchard  visited  after  dinner 
wTas  one  of  old  Baldwin  trees.  They  were 
sprayed  six  times  and  the  fruit  all  seemed 
perfect.  The  water  sprouts  had  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  trees  in  July  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  aphis.  One  old  tree 


or  ine  lure  sprays  in  controlling  this  pest. 

The  last  two  orchards  visited  were  sit¬ 
uated  on  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  a  long¬ 
term  fertilizer  experiment  is  being  start¬ 
ed  on  a  block  of  old  cultivated  Baldwin 
trees.  There  is  no  apparent  difference  in 
the  various  plots  now,  but  growers  will 
be  interested  in  watching  the  progress  of 
the  experiment  in  seasons  to  come.  The 
last  orchard  showed  quite  a  heavy  crop  of 
Greenings  where  the  spray  schedule  had 
been  followed. 

The  growers  seemed  quite  pleased  with 
the ,  ore  hal’d  tour,  and  voted  in  favor  of 
having  another  orchard  tour  next  sea- 
son,  Q  w  xir 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Peeling  Potatoes  Before  Boiling 

Yes,  I  think  I  can  give  good  reasons 
tor  peeling  potatoes  before  boiling.  Po¬ 
tatoes  must  be  peeled  at  some  time  be¬ 
fore  serving.  It  takes  no  more  time  to 
peel  the  raw  potatoes  than  it  does  to 
give  them  the  careful  washing  they  must 
have  if  they  are  to  be  boiled  with  their 
jackets  on.  It  is  cool  work,  and  can  be 
done  at  leisure.  Then  a  mealy,  peeled 
potato  retains  its  shape,  while  one  boiled 
in  its  jacket  is  likely  to  burst  and  be 
wasted.  If  peeled  after  boiling,  it  must 
be  done  when  the  remainder  of  the  din¬ 
ner  is  ready  to  serve,  and  other  things 
demand  instant  attention,  and  it  means 
hurried  handling  of  an  extremely  hot 
article  (there  is  nothing  hotter),  which 
is  likely  to  break  in  pieces  at  the  least 
slip.  I  prefer  the  cool,  leisurely  task  to 
the  hot,  hurried  one,  especially  when  the 
results  are  more  satisfactory.  Wouldn’t 
you?  MRS.  JOSEPH  H.  FORTNEY. 

Kentucky. 


A  little  chap  was  ofl>' \jd  a  chance  to 
spend  a  week  in  the  country,  but  refused. 
Coaxing,  pleading,  arguing,  promising  of 
untold  wonders,  alike  brought  from  him 
nothing  but  the  stubborn  ultimatum  :  “No 
country  for  me!”  “But  why  not?”  some¬ 
one  asked  finally.  “Because,”  he  re¬ 
sponded,  “they  have  thrashin’  machines 
down  there,  an’  it’s  bad  enough  here 
where  it’s  done  by  hand.” — Interior. 
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Per 

Square 


Freight  Paid 


— as  Follows 

Freight  charges  prepaid  in 
full  on  all  orders  of  roofing  from  this 
advertisement  at  prices  shown  to  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  If  your  state  is  not  in¬ 
cluded,  proportionate  differences  in 
freight  charges  will  be  allowed. 

Order  from  this  List! 

Galvanized  Roofing 

These  GALVANIZED  sheets  are  suitable  for  roofing  or 
siding,  free  from  holes,  squarely  trimmed,  recorrugated 
and  given  a  coat  of  Red  Paint  free  of  charge. 

No.  SD- 1 1 1 — Heavy  weight  overhauledG ALVANIZED 
2}£-inch  Corrugated  sheets— per  squareof  100  $0  75 
square  feet .  O— 

Painted  Roofing  and  Siding 

No.  SD-X12— Standard  weight  overhauled  painted  2K 
inch  Corrugated  sheets— suitable  for  siding—  $035 

per  square  of  100  square  feet . .  “ - 

No.  SD-113— Medium  weight  overhauled  painted  2K-in. 
Corrugated  sheet— for  roofing  of  better  siding  $0  85 
—per  square  of  100  square  feet . 

New  Govenment  Corrugated  Sheets 

No.  SD-114 — BRAND  NEW  PAINTED  2% inch  COR¬ 
RUGATED  SHEETS  in  22  Gauge — purchased  from  the 
United  States  Government.  A  wonderful  value  $  A  25 
—per  square  of  100  square  feet . . 

Red  and  Gray  Slate  Coated  Roll  Roofing 

No.  SD-115 — NEW  Slate  Coated  Roofing  in  rolls  of  108 
square  feet  complete  with  nails  and  cement.  $000 

Weight  85  pounds.  Red  or  gray.  Per  roll .  «fc  — 

No.  SD-116— New  Heavy  Smooth  Surfaced  Roofing- 
Sound  and  durable — easily  taken  care  of— Adopted  to 
every  roofing  need.  Complete  with  nails  and  $  85 

cement — per  roll .  *  — 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


I  HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO..  Chicago,  |||. 
Dept.  SD-37 

I  Fill  out  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you 
our  estimate  of  cost  for  your  building  without 
I  obligation  on  your  part. 

j  NAME . 

I  ADDRESS . 

.  Size  of  Building  or  Roof  Dimensions 


Kind  of  Roofing  Preferred 


SLOW  SPEED  ELECTRIC  PLAINT 

Special  Electric  Engine  Direct  connect¬ 
ed  to  slow  speed  generator.  (475  R  P  M) 


Simple  construction  understood  by 
every  farmer,  but  most  durable  and 
reliable.  Burns  kerosene  or  gasoline. 

RURAL  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

21  Main  St.,  Canton,  Penna.  U.  S.  A. 
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USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke.  . .  .$3.25 


Intensive  Strawb’ry  Culture,  Graton.  1.00 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Butter  Malting,  Publow.  . .  . ; . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk.  . . ,  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

American  Apple  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book. . .  1.00 

Turkey  Book,  Lamon .  1.75 

Poultry,  Richardson .  1-50 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Foreclosure  by  a  Federal  Land  Bank 

Your  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  (page 
1095),  “Foreclosure  by  a  Federal  Land 
Bank,”  suggests  that  such  bank  would 
take  a  different  attitude  than  was  orig- 
was  intended  it  should  when  the  farm  loan 
act  was  passed  by  Congress.  That  is,  in 
ordinary  cases  where  temporary  illness  or 
bad  growing  conditions  would  prevent  the 
borrower  from  meeting  a  payment,  which 
he  could  make  at  a  later  date.  The  idea 
back  of  the  farm  loan  act  was  that  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  country  should  be  enabled  to 
market  their  united  credit  in  securing  in¬ 
dividual  loans  for  long  periods  of  time. 
The  representatives  of  the  farmers  drew 
the  bill,  and  provisions  in  it  were  made 
to  cover  all  reasonable  requirements.  The 
farmers  had  for  so  long  been  treated  like 
dogs  by  the  small-town  and  cross-road 
capitalists  that  in  time  they  began  to  feel 
and  act  like  dogs  when  trying  to  use  their 
credit  and  security  for  securing  financial 
aid  to  carry  on  their  business.  Store¬ 
keepers  and  manufacturers  could  go  to 
their  banks  and  on  their  notes  secure 
loans  to  carry  them  over  until  they  could 
realize  enough  on  their  stock  to  come  out 
with  a  profit.  The  nature  of  farming  re¬ 
quires  long  time  loans,  so  the  farm  loan 
act  was  proposed  and  adopted,  and  fur¬ 
ther  to  aid  the  farmer  in  financing  liis 
business,  further  legislation  is  proposed, 
that  he  may  secure  what  are  called  “short 
term  loans.”  but  which  will  be  for  a  long¬ 
er  period  than  those  the  National  and 
State  banks  usually  make  to  their  clients. 

The  loans  made  to  the  farmers  through 
national  farm  loan  associations  were  not 
intended  to  be  based  primarily  upon  the 
selling  value  of  the  farm  offered,  as  secur¬ 
ity,  hut  the  farm  as  it  was  intended  to  be 
after  the  loan  had  been  used,  with  fur¬ 
ther  improvements,  better  stock,  etc.  Of 
course,  in  a  case  where  a  farmer  deliber¬ 
ately  tries  to  secure  a  loan  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  unloading  an  undesirable  farm 
onto  the  association,  such  an  attempt 
should  be  rejected. 

Six  years  ago  I  organized  a  farm  loan 
association  in  one  of  the  up-State  coun¬ 
ties.  As  I  remember  it,  the  constitution 
and  by-laws,  which  were  approved  by 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  provided 
that  in  a  case  where  a  member,  through 
sickness,  bad  season,  or  for  any  other 
good  reason,  could  not  meet  his  annual 
payment  ($05  per  $1,000  loan),  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
through  which  he  secured  his  loan,  could 
carry  him  for  a  term  of  one  year.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  provision  was  general  with  all 
farm  loan  associations. 

If  the  Federal  Board  has  placed  great¬ 
er  restrictions  than  at  first  existed,  the 
members  of  the  associations  themselves 
are  to  blame.  The  act  was  drawn  by 
representatives  of  the  farmers,  was 
passed  by  their  friends  in  Congress,  was 
signed  by  their  friend  Woodrow  Wilson. 
It  provided  that  with  purchase  of  Land 
Bank  stock,  which  every  borrower  (mem¬ 
ber)  had  to  make,  the  mem  hers  of  the 
association  would  in  time  themselves  take 
over  the  direction  of  the  Land  Banks, 
subject  only  to  Federal  regulation,  just 
as  National  Banks  are.  If  the  officers  of 
the  farm  loan  associations  hare  not  yet 
taken  steps  to  get  elected  as  directors  of 
the  Land  Banks,  then  they  are  lax  in 
their  duties  to  the  associations.  Too  often 
it  is  the  ease  that  the  association  officers, 
having  secured  their  loans,  lie  down  on 
their  jobs  and  consider  the  offices  that 
they  fill  as  mostly  honorary. 

In  the  case  of  your  inquirer,  I  would 
suggest  that  he  apply  to  the  officers  of 
his  association  that  it  carry  him  for  an¬ 
other  year.  If  upon  investigation  they 
find  that  they  can  trust  him  to  make  the 
two  payments  due  when  the  times  comes, 
also  to  pay  any  taxes,  etc.,  that  may  ac¬ 
crue,  it  will  he  their  duty  so  to  carry  him. 
If  the  matter  rests  with  the  Land  Bank 
of  their  district,  they  should  recommend 
to  it  that  such  extension  be  made. 

New  York.  william  w.  mukro. 

In  the  ease  mentioned  the  borrower  lias 
become  discouraged  and  wants  to  retire. 
What  lie  wanted  to  know  was  whether 
the  Land  Bank  would  close  up  the  case 
as  any  other  holder  of  a  mortgage  would. 


From  an  Ex-service  Man 

As  an  ex-service  man  and  a  farmer  I 
wish  to  take  exception  to  C.  S.  Greene’s 
insinuations  concerning  army  life,  page 
1086.  I  was  in  the  army  over  two  years 
during  the  World  War  and  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  never  met  a  finer  or  cleaner 
bunch  of  young  men  in  my  life.  What  if 
they  did  smoke  cigarettes.  Is  that  a 
crime?  If  it  is  I  have  been  a  criminal 
for  some  years.  As  to  contracting  idle 
habits ;  if  Mr.  Greene  would  go  through 
the  regular  army  routine  for  a  day  or  so 
he  would  find  that  there  were  very  few 
idle  moments  from  6  A.  M.  until  9 
P.  M.,  when  taps  is  blown  and  every¬ 
one  must  be  in  bed.  Would  Mr.  Greene 
call  fighting  in  the  mud  and  rain  or  on 
empty  stomach  for  48  hours  a  good  way 
to  control  idle  habits?  As  for  not  telling 
anyone  that  I  am  an  ex-service  man  I 
will  say  that  I  ajn  proud  to  announce 
that  I  enlisted  the  day  war  was  declared, 
was  badly  wounded  and  would  do  the 
same  again  if  necessary,  c.  J.  M. 


Now— 

the  Exide  first  cost 

is  low 

For  a  great  many  years  Exide  has  been 
known  as  the. long-life  battery.  It  stays 
on  the  job  so  long  that  thousands  of  car 
owners  have  found  it  to  be  by  far  the 
most  economical  battery  in  the  end.  At 
the  present  prices  of  Exide  Batteries,  even 
the  first  cost  is  low. 

Now,  no  man  need  deny  himself  the 
satisfaction  of  getting  a  willing,  rugged 
Exide.  It  will  serve  you  so  long  and  with 
so  little  expense  for  upkeep  that  you  will 
find  it  the  soundest  kind  of  economy. 

The  quality  remains  the  same  that  has 
brought  world-wide  acceptance  of  Exide 
as  the  standard  storage  battery.  Exide 
was  on  the  first  electrically  started  auto¬ 
mobile  in  1911.  Today,  more  new  cars 
leave  the  factories  equipped  with  Exides 
than  with  any  other  battery. 

For  your  comfort  and  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  go  to  the  nearest  Exide  Service 
Station  and  get  the  Exide  Battery  made 
for  your  car. 

Before  putting  a  New  Battery  in  your 
car ,  get  the  New  Price  of  the  Exide 
at  the  nearest  Exid*>,  Service  Station 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company 

Philadelphia 

Branches  in  Seventeen  Cities 

Manufactured  in  Canada  by  Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limltad 
133-157  Dufferin  Street,  Toronto 


Exibe 

BATTER  I E5 


Exibe1 

:  $Am«HCS  |::: 
SERVICE  STWI0M 


Look  for  this  sign.  Wher¬ 
ever  you  see  it  you  can  get 
a  new  Exide  for  your  car  or 
competent  repair  work  on 
any  make  of  battery. 


Magistrate  :  “Have  you  anything  to 
say  before  I  pass  sentence?”  Burglar : 
“Yes,  m’lud.  It’s  a  bit  thick  bein’  iden¬ 
tified  by  a  bloke  wot  kept  ’is  head  under 
the  bedclothes  the  whole  time.” — London 
Opinion. 


O  A  px  T  px  For  your  radio  set  get  an 
■L'‘  A  Exide  Radio  Battery. 


THE  LONG-LIFE  BATTERY  FOR  YOUR  CAR 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


'We  find  a  rather  striking  connection  sale  of  much  better  fruit.  It  is  bad  prac- 
betweep  the  Elberta  peach  and  Labor  tice,  but  the  farmers  who  do  it  say  they 
Day.  Tt  happens  that  for  at  least  15  must  get  something  for  their  stuff.  We 
years  the  Elbertas  have  always  given  would  all  be  better  off  if  this  inferior 
their  first  heavy  picking  on  this  holiday,  fruit  were  left  at  home  to  feed  the  hogs. 
There  are  usually  a  few  scattering  The  late  rains  will  help  the  late  crops 
peaches  to  be  picked  earlier,  but  we  have  somewhat,  but  it  has  been  a  poor  season, 
come  to  connect  Labor  Day  with  El-  take  it  as  a  whole, 
berta  Day,  and  this  year  was  no  excep-  *  ***** 

tion.  We  have  had  a  record  for  drought  Some  of  our  side  lines  are  interesting, 
this  year,  and  most  of  the  earlier  peaches,  The  cotton  has  done  well.  By  Labor  Day 
like  Carman,  were  very  poor.  Many  of  most  of  the  plants  were  well  covered 
them  were  hardly  larger  than  walnuts,  with  squares  or  bolls.  The  plants  are 
They  brought  very  little  in  market.  Now  not  as  large  as  last  year,  but  seem  more 
we  have  had  several  showers.  They  mature.  With  our  usual  season  I  expect 

merely  soaked  the  upper  part  of  the  to  produce  a  little  lint.  I  think  some  of 

ground,  but  the  Elbertas  seem  to  have  the  cotton  in  Southern  New  Jersey  will 
used  every  drop  they  could  find,  and  some  without  question  produce  a  crop.  Then 

of  them  are  of  good  size.  One  small  or-  that  “Darso,”  a  grain  sorghum  from 

ehaid  in  particular  has  as  fine  peaches  as  Oklahoma,  is  promising.  It  withstands 
I  ever  saw.  It  is  on  a  side  hill,  with  the  the  drought  better  than  corn,  and  is  head- 
shale  rock  only  about  three  feet  below  ing  out  for  a  good  yield  of  grain.  I  think 
the  surface — at  some  points  even  closer,  we  have  in  this  a  good  crop  for  Eastern 
This  slopes  down  to  a  low  spongy  place,  poultrymen.  It  can  be  seeded  broadcast 
and  I  think  the  water  creeps  up  the  face  and  grown  with  little  labor.  Japanese 
of  the  underground  rock  and  thus  sup-  millet  on  the  lower  ground  level  has  been 
plies  these  peach  trees  with  needed  drink,  something  of  a  life-saver  for  the  cows. 

I  have  noticed  this  same  thing  with  Somehow  it  is  kept  alive  through  the 
strawberries  on  several  parts  of  the  farm  drought,  and  when  the  light  rains  finally 
— the  water  seems  to  rise  out  of  the  low  started  this  millet  took  right  hold  of  the 
places  and  make  its  way  underground  moisture  and  grew.  Our  pastures  are  all 
for  some  distance.  dried  up  and  we  are  letting  the  cows 

*****  graze  off  this  millet.  With  a  stake  and 

I  think  the  Elberta  peach  should  rank  a  short  chain  we  can  start  at  one  side 
with  the  Baldwin  apple,  the  Bartlett  pear  and  clean  up  the  field  as  the  cows  work 
and  the  Concord  grape.  Elberta  and  through.  IWe  seeded  Alsike  clover  with 
Baldwin  and  Concord  are  native  Ameri-  this  millet,  and  there  really  seems  to  be 
cans,  while  Bartlett  is  an  imported  citi-  a  fair  stand.  The  clover  seeded  with  the 
zen  fully  naturalized.  These  four  horti-  oats  in  the  hill  orchard  seems  about 
cultural  citizens  have  probably  earned  killed  out.  I  think,  however,  that  there 
enough  during  their  lifetime  1o  pay  the  is  quite  a  little  seed  left  in  the  soil,  and 
entire  cost  of  the  great  World  War!  And  that  the  Fall  rains  will  bring  it  out  and 
the  three  great  Americans  were  all  seed-  give  a  fair  stand  after  all.  That  blight- 
lings,  brought  into  the  world  without  any  proof  potato  is  running  true  to  form  this 
guiding  hand  of  man.  The  story  goes  year.  Every  other  variety  in  the  field 
that  a  negro  cook  in  Georgia  carelessly  gave  up  the  ghost  early  at  the  combina- 
threw  a  pan  of  peach  pits  and  peelings  tion  of  drought  and  blight,  but  this 
out  of  the  kitchen  window  into  the  gar-  “Northern  'Spy”  is  still  'green.  It  seems 
den.  I  have  no  doubt  this  was  prompted  to  have  lived  through  the  drought,  and 
by  laziness — a  desire  to  get  rid  of  this  has  actually  held  up  its  head  in  spite  of 
refuse  as  easily  as  possible — yet  it  is  said  the  disease  which  swept  its  neighbors 
that  from  this  trash,  so  idly  thrown  away,  away.  It  has  had  a  hard  test  this  year, 
grew  the  now  famous  Elberta,  while  her  and  has  come  through  with  honors.  For 
sister,  Belle  of  Georgia,  came  in  about  the  a  family  potato,  where  it  is  inconvenient 
same  way.  Very  few  fruits,  and  cer-  to  spray,  I  think  this  “Northern  Spy” 
tainly  no  peach,  ever  had  such  an  effect  will  prove  just  about  ideal.  It  is  a  po- 
upon  industry  and  even  American  history  tato  of  fair  quality,  but  the  red  color  is 
as  Elberta  has  had.  It  gave  Georgia  and  against  it  for  market, 
other  parts  of  the  South  a  new  industry,  ***** 

and  all  over  the  country  the  strong,  thrif-  Two  weeks  ago  it  seemed  as  if  our 
ty  tree  has  thrust  its  solid  yellow  flesh  Baldwin  apples  would  all  run  small  In 
into  the  market  and  coined  gold  for  its  ju]y  we  cut  weeds  and  grass  and  piled 
owners.  It  is  a  great  thing  that  such  around  the  trees,  and  also  used  such  ma- 
wonders  may  come  out  of  the  dishpans  nure  as  we  couid  a  couple  of  light 

and  fence  corners  of  life,  while  men  with  rains  have  done  wonders  to  these  apples 
all  scientific  knowledge  may  give  a  life-  i  (]j(j  not  think  it  possible  that  water 
time  to  “plant  breeding”  and  fail  to  equal  could  work  its  way  up  through  a  tree  and 
the  apparently  careless  work  of  Nature,  enlarge  the  fruit  so  rapidly.  They  have 
Abraham  Lincoln  may  be  said  to  have  a  month  to  grow  yet.  Give  us  more  rain 
come  up  out  of  the  fence  corners  of  life,  and  we  shall  have  apples  of  normal  size 
while  the  carefully  bred  children  of  after  all.  The  greatest  disappointment  of 
statesmen  are  seldom  heard  from.  all  comes  to  the  strawberries.  We  plant- 

*****  ed  nearly  2,500  “Everbearing”  plants,  ex- 

I  once  stated  that  Luther  Burbank  has  peeling  to  pick  crates  of  fruit  during 
never  produced  any  new  fruit  that  can  August  and  'September.  Thus  far  we 
equal  the  Elberta  peach  in  commercial  have  not  had  two  quarts.  There  has  been 
importance.  I  think  we  might  even  say  bloom  enough,  but  the  soil  is  too  dry  to 
that  all  of  Burbank’s  “creations”  com-  develop  fruit.  A  large. share  of  the  stand- 
bined  have  never  had  the  effect  upon  the  »rd  varieties,  planted  in  the  Spring,  were 
business  of  fruit  growing  that  Elberta  killed.  In  some  cases  we  replanted  three 
alone  has  given!  But,  what’s  the  use?  times,  only  to  have  them  burned  up.  It  is 
When  I  made  that  statement  I  was  ac-  a  question  with  us  now  whether  we 
fused  in  very  torrid  language  of  compar-  should  try  it  once  more  in  case  we  have 
ing  the  great  Burbank  to  a  “nigger.”  In  some  real  rain.  Of  course,  plants  set  now 
truth,  I  know  several  colored  people  who  cannot  be  expected  to  give  any  fruit  to 
have,  I  think,  shown  far  greater  ability  speak  of  next  year,  but  the  plants  will 
and  patience  and  self-control  than  I  am  have  a  good  start  and  the  rows  will  look 
capable  of,  and  it  must  be  said  that  I  better  if  well  filled  out.  This  drought 
have  never  been  able  to  accept  Burbank’s  has  made  it  impossible  to  obtain  good 
evident  opinion  of  himself.  'Well,  any-  plants,  either  potted  or  runner.  I  fig¬ 
way,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  see  our  ured  on  about  15,000  such  plants,  but  of 
Elbertas  sucking  moisture  out  •  of  what  what  good  are  figures  without  facts?  If 
seems  like  an  ash  heap,  and  giving  us  a  we  have  enough  plants  for  our  own  plant- 
fair  crop  in  this  awful  season  of  drought.  big  1  shall  be  surprised.  And  even  those 
We  have  a  couple  of  seedlings  of  our  own  Bed  hens  at  the  contest!  I  cannot  blame 
in  full  fruiting  this  year.  They  are  late  their  performance  to  the  drought.  Up 
varieties,  and  are  not  ripe  yet,  but  one  of  till  nearly  August  1  they  led  the  entire 
them  in  particular  is  Arery  promising,  procession,  showing  their  tail  feathers  to 
The  trees  came  up  beside  a  shed  where  ihe  world  of  Beds.  Then  for  some  reason 
the  seeds  were  carelessly  thrown  years  they  got  discouraged.  One  fine  bird  laid 
ago.  We  may  not  have  any  new  Elberta,  42  rggs  in  42  days ;  then  she  died,  and 
but  one  of  these  seedlings  looks  right  thus  her.  death  seemed  to  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
far.  The  disposition  of  a  new  seedling  entire  pen.  They  stood  still  and  let  Pen 
fruit  which  would  have  a  great  influence  1"  walk  by  them.  They  are  now  coming 
upon  industry  would  interest  me  about  up  a  little,  and  may  win  out  yet.  I  will 
as  much  as  the  investment  o^Jhat  vision-  still  back  them,  though  they  act  as  if 
ary  million  dollars.  they  were  whipped.  As  for  me,  I  am 

*****  never  whipped  until  the  last  egg  is  laid. 

All  things  considered,  this  has  been  the  *  *  *  *  * 

hardest  season  for  most  Jersey  farmers  All  these  things  and  more  might  be 
that  they  have  ever  known.  The  long-  passed  in  review,  and  we  could,  if  we 
continued  drought  burned  and  stunted  tried  hard,  make  up.  a  gloomy  picture — 
our  crops  beyond  repair.  The  recent  hut  that  isn’t  all.  of#it.  Tears  will  never 
rains  help  a  little  with  the  late  fruit,  but  irrigate  a  drooping  spirit ;  they  usually 
most  of  us  must  admit  a  partial  failure,  wash  something  of  character  away.  The 
Add  to  this  the  singular  condition  that  Elbertas  will  help  out,  and  the  Baldwins 
even  with  reduced  supplies  in  our  mar-  look  better  every  day.  Give  us  a  wet 
kets  prices  have  run  low.  I  never  before  September  and  the  strawberries  will 
saw  just  such  a  situation.  Our  market  make  runners.  Plants  will  be  scarce  and 
is  never  over-supplied  this  year  except  high  next  year.  My  belief  is  that  the 
with  inferior  goods,  and  yet  our  prices  clover  will  come  up  after  all.  Just  see 
have  run  low  for  most  goods.  There  is  how  the  fruit  buds  are  forming  on  the 
an  exception  with  potatoes.  <  )ur  Irish  apple  trees.  I  never  saw  such  prepara- 
Cobblers  sold  at  $5  a  barrel.  The  crops  tions  for  another  year.  True,  we  have 
were  light,  but  at  such  a  price  we  con-  been  frostbitten  for  three  years  running 
eluded  it  was  best  to  dig  and  sell.  Peaches  just  as  the  bloom  is  on,  but  Nature  may 
have  been  cheap  thus  far.  Apples  started  regard  such  frosts  as  balls  rather  than 
lower  than  we  expected.  As  usual,  many  strikes,  and  in  that  case  we  may  take  our 
farmers  pick  up  culls  and  windfalls  and  base  next  year.  There  is  a  good  crop  of 
rush  them  into  market.  This  fixes  the  grapes,  the  hens  are  doing  well,  we  have 
price  at  a  low  figure  and  prevents  the  a  supply  of  coal,  and  can  if  need  be  cut 


There’s  a  Reason! 

Why  are  all  Moncrief 
Pipeless  Users ,  Boosters ? 

BECAUSE  the  furnace  does  deliver  the 
best  of  service,  distributing  moist  warm 
air  to  all  corners  of  the  house.  It  puts  the 
dust  and  muss  of  the  coal,  wood  and  ashes 
down  in  the  basement  It  eliminates  the 
unnecessary  work  of  putting  up  and 
taking  down  of  stoves.  Everyone  in  the 
family  is  benefited  by  the  comfort  and 
convenience  supplied  by  the  Moncrief 
Pipeless  Furnace.  Ask  us  for  catalog  today. 

No  cold  drafty  floors  in  cold  windy 
weather  with  a  Moncrief  Pipeless  Furnace. 

EASTERN  DISTRIBUTORS: 

E.  L.  GARNER 

177  23rd  Street,  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.,TI.Y. 

F.  H.  HANLON 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

THE  HENRY  FURNACE  AND  FOUNDRY  CO. 
825-29  Long  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

MONCRIEF 

PIPELESS 

FURNACE 


Type  600  Ignition  System  for 

FORDS 


It  is  not  just  a  timer,  but  acom- 
plete  ignition  system  — Makes 
a  wonderful  improvement  in 
Fords— insures  quick,  easy 
starts,  more  power  on  the  hills, 
smooth  running  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  Ask  about  SPECIAL, 
TRIAL  OFFER,  giving  deal¬ 
er's  name. 


American  Bosdi  Magneto  Corp. 

Box  2600  Springfield,  Hass.  JL4m 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Priees. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
relli  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  TOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Writ.  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Eet&b.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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,  wmamsaaMegi-- 

Man  and  bor9e  cuts  and  shock*  equal  Corn 
Binder.  Sold  in  every  state.  Only  $25  with 
fodder  tying*  attachment.  Testimonials  and  catalog  FREE  showing 
picture  of  Harvester.  PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  Sallna,  Kan. 


No  Other  Engine  fl  FREB 
Lika  It  J2K  TRIAL 


LOW  PRICES 


T^HE  Edwards  Farm  Engine  sells  direct  to  you 
A  at  low  factory  prices.  No  other  engine  like 
‘t'  j/f  to  6  H.  P.  in  one  engine.  Change  power 
while  running.  Efficient  at  all  powers. 

Fits  Every  Farm  Job 

Pumps,  saws,  grinds,  cuts  ensilage,  runs  spray 
2  .concrete  mixer,  washer— anything  up  to  6 
H.  P.  Portable.  Burns  kerosene  or  gasoline.  No 
cranking.  All  moving  parts  enclosed.  Safety 
flywheel.  Easy  to  operate.  Set  it  anywhere  and 
put  it  to  work  without  fastening  down.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  thousands  of  users. 

Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Ontario,  says: 

"Have  given  my  Edwards  four  years’  steady 
work  and  like  it  fine.  Runs  28-inch  wood  saw, 
8-inch  grinder,  ensilage  cutter  and  does  all 
chores.  Have  had  ten  other  engines.  The  Ed¬ 
wards  beats  them  all.” 

Special  Free  Trial  Offer 

Write  now  for  full  description  of  Edwards 
Engine,  low  factory  prices  and  details  of  free 
trial  offer.  You  will  also  get  Special  Combi¬ 
nation  Bargain  Prices  on 
farm  machinery.  This 
is  a  great  chance  to  save. 
Don’t  wait. 


EDWARDS 

farm 

I  ENGINE  j 


Mail  CouponNow 

EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO. 

812  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Without  cost  or  obligation,  send  me  complete 
description  of  your  engine,  also  details  of  your  free 
trial  offer. 


Name, 
Address . 
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“The  Truth  About  Wire  Fence” 


Write  for  a  copy  today. 

|  BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.. 


SOLUTION  OF  THE  MYSTERY  1 
THAT  HAS  COST  FARMERS 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

A  cedar  post  outlasts  \  pine, so  I 
two  rolls  of  wire  fence  may  I 
look  alike,  and  cost  the  same,  I 
yet  one  will  last  twice  as  long  I 
as  the  other.  Our  circular  I 
solves  the  puzzle  and  shows  I 
you  how  to  save  that  100  per  I 
cent.  Y ou  can  know  what  you  I 
are  buying  just  as  surely  as  I 
you  can  tell  Oak  from  Poplar,  f 

.‘38  East  Maumee  St,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 
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100  cords  of  wood  this  Winter.  What  is 
more,  the  children  have  come  through  the 
dry  Summer  rosy  and  juicy  as  [teaches. 
I  would  not  like  to  say  how  many  pounds 
of  child  we  have  produced  on  this  farm 
during  the  drought.  We  can  still  go  into 
the  garden  and  help  ourselves  to  nine  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  vegetables.  Are  we  dis¬ 
couraged?  I  should  say  not!  We  had 
18  different  people  on  the  farm  for  din¬ 
ner  today,  and  except  for  the  meat  and 
flour  and  sugar,  it  was  a  Hope  Farm  pro¬ 
duction.  We  haven’t  contributed  much 
toward  that  million  this  Summer,  I  con¬ 
fess.  but  have  become  more  convinced  that 
if  we  had  it  we  would  spend  it  just  as 
we  have  outlined.  There  was  a  thunder¬ 
shower  just  about  dark.  The  clouds  and 
wind  threatened  to  deluge  New  Jersey, 
but  little  came  of  it  after  all;  just  enough 
for  those  Elbertas  to  get  a  sip.  All  too 
soon  the  clouds  swept  away  and  the  stars 
appeared.  Then  I  went  out  and  walked 
up  the  road,  getting  as  near  to  the  blessed 
moisture  as  I  could.  There  was  a  light 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  framed 
against  the  tinted  glow  of  the  lamp  shade 
was  a  large,  well-shaped  head  bending 
over  a  desk.  l\J,v  daughter  was  working 
away  at  the  great  thesis  which  is  to  win 
her  an  'M.A.  from  the  great  university. 
There  is  a  pile  of  books  as  large  as  a 
haystack  beside  her.  'I  stop  and  watch 
this  literary  hope  of  the  family  grinding 
away  at  ber  work,  and  for  a  moment  per¬ 
haps  there  is  a  feeling  of  regret  that  I 
could  not  have  had  such  a  chance  in  my 
own  youth.  Yet  then  I  remember 
the  book  I  have  been  reading,  “A  Man 
From  Maine,”  by  Edward  Bok.  He  tells 
how  Cyrus  Curtis  employed  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Taft  to  write  for  the  Public  Ledper. 
Curtis  made  the  proposition,  but  Taft 
demurred  a  little.  It  was  out  of  his  line, 
he  was  not  a  literary  man,  etc.  Finally 
he  said,  “I  have  a  daughter  at  college, 
well  up  in  English,  and  she  can  help  me.” 

Curtis  told  him  that  was  just  what  he 
did  not  want.  He  was  not  after  highly 
polished  English,  but  plain,  common  talk, 
which  would  express,  in  their  own 
thought,  what  ordinary  people  want ! 

My  daughter  has  been  good  enough  to 
tell  me  the  truth,  which  is  that  I  may 
have  “a  good  running  style,  but  of  course 
I  could  not  write  polished  English  !”  The 
great  majority  of  people  I  know  seldom 
have  their  shoes  fully  polished.  I  thought 
it  quite  an  appropriate  act  for  me  to  go 
into  the  house,  open  Bolt’s  book  at  the 
account  of  this  Taft  episode  and  hand  it 
to  the  talented  and  titled  young  woman 
as  a  little  antidote  for  the  thesis! 

H.  \V.  C. 


Fall  Planting  of  Evergreens 

Can  you  give  me  some  information 
about  the  Fall  planting  of  coniferous 
trees,  particularly  small  transplants  or 
seedlings  for  mass  planting?  I  am  aware 
that  Spring  is  the  preferable  time  for  this 
work,  but  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  men 
at  that  season.  w.  e.  t. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Fall  months 
are  fully  as  satisfactory  as  is  the  Spring 
for  the  planting  of  evergreen  trees  or 
shrubs.  Even  good-sized  evergreens  can 
be  moved  readily  in  September,  and  will 
have  the  advantage  of  the  Fall  rains.  It 
is  exceedingly  important  that  all  kinds  of 
evergreens  have  an  abundance  of  moisture 
at  all  times,  but  particularly  after  having 
been  reset.  Many  evergreens,  including 
Rhododendrons,  which  fail  to  go  through 
the  Winters,  would  not  be  lost  if  they 
had  been  watered  freely  in  the  Fall. 

Young  trees,  like  small  transplants  or 
seedlings,  should  be  set  close  together. 
One  foot  apart  is  not  too  much  for  the 
upright  growing  kinds.  Spruces  should 
have  a  foot  and  a  half.  This  may  seem 
like  very  close  planting,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  coniferous  trees  do  not 
thrive  as  a  rule  under  any  other  system. 
They  need  the  protection  which  one  gives 
the  other.  Later,  of  course,  some  of  them 
must  be  thinned  out.  With  large  ever¬ 
greens  it  is  very  important  that  there 
should  be  an  unbroken  ball  of  earth 
around  the  roots.  Good  nurserymen  al¬ 
ways  envelop  this  ball  of  earth  with  bur¬ 
lap.  This  matter  is  not  so  important 
with  small  stock,  but  of  course  it  is  wise 
to  retain  all  the  earth  possible,  and  not 
allow  the  roots  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun, 
or,  quite  as  bad,  to  drying  winds.  If 
there  is  but  little  earth  on  the  roots,  a 
good  plan  to  follow  is  to  dip  them  in  soft 
mud,  wrhich  will  adhere  to  them  until 
after  they  are  planted,  or  to  carry  them 
about  in  pails  of  water  or  very  thin  mud. 

E.  I.  FARRIXGTOX. 


Kerosene  for  Moles 

In  regard  to  ground  moles,  punch  a 
small  hole  through  the  roof  of  their  main 
tunnels,  pour  in  a  little  kerosene,  cover 
the  hole  with  a  lump  of  dirt  or  a  small 

stone.  They  will  soon 'disappear. 

,  J.  L.  D. 

R.-N.-Y. — This  is  worth  trying  at 
least. 


Why  Do 
Stark  Bros. 

This  $5000  Tree  with 
SCALECIDE 


- _ _  ^ 


Here  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  and  best 
known  apple  tree  in  the  world — the  mother 
of  all  genuine  Golden  Delicious,  for  which 
Stark  Bros,  paid  the  record  price  of  $5000. 

Standing  on  its  native  mountainside  in  West 
Virginia,  this  famed  old  tree  is  given  the  best 
care  known.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  burglar-alarm 
cage  for  protection  against  man  and  beast. 
But  to  protect  it  against  scale  and  other 
pests  that  are  controlled  by  dormant  sprays, 
SCALECIDE  is  applied  every  year.  Can  a  higher 
recommendation  of  SCALECIDE  be  given? 
Can  there  be  a  more  expert  endorsement? 

Stark  Bros,  take  no  risks  with  this  tree,  so 
they  spray  it  annually  with  SCALECIDE.  In  a 
recent  letter  Mr.  Paul  Stark  said,  "For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  the  tree  has  been  sprayed  each 
year  with  SCALECIDE.  It  is  in  clean,  vigorous 


condition,  bearing  annual  crops.  This  tree 
has  borne  as  much  as  35  bushels  one  crop.” 

When  men  like  Stark  Bros.,  who  know  or¬ 
charding  and  know  SCALECIDE,  use  SCALE¬ 
CIDE,  why  not  let  SCALECIDE  be  your  dormant 
spray?  Then  you  will  know  that  you’ve  done 
all  that  can  be  done  at  that  particular  time  by 
any  dormant  spray  or  combination  of  sprays. 

Fall  spraying  with  SCALECIDE  controls  psylla 
and  peach  leaf  curl.  Spring  application  con¬ 
trols  aphis,  pear  thrips,  leaf  minor,  case  bearer 
and  leaf  roller.  Either  fall  or  spring  spraying 
with  SCALECIDE  controls  scale,  bud  moth, 
European  red  mite,  fungus  or  blight  cankers 
from  which  are  spread  fire  blight,  collar  rot 
and  root  rot.  And  in  addition  to  controlling 
these  insects  and  diseases,  year  after  year  use 
of  SCALECIDE  invigorates  the  trees .  - 


H7E  GUARANTEE  that,  if  you  will  divide  an  orchard,  your  worst  or  best,  in  two  parts  equal  in  general  condition,  and 
'  '  for  three  years  spray  one  part  with  SCALECIDE  according  to  our  directions  and  the  other  part  with  lime  sulfur,  giving  the 
same  summer  treatment  to  both  parts,  the  part  sprayed  with  SCALECIDE  will  be  better  than  the  part  sprayed  with  lime  sulfur 
— in  the  judgment  of  three  disinterested  fruit  growers — or  we  will  refund  the  money  you  have  paid  for  the  SCALECIDE. 


If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  SCALECIDE,  show  him  this  advertisement — or  order  direct  from  us.  In  any 
event,  write  today  for  the  helpful  new  booklet,  “An  Ounce  of  Prevention  It  is  free.  Address  Dep’t  16. 


B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  50  Church  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  COMPLETER  DORMANT  SPRAY*-/ 


NOW!  Get  My 

Prices 


As  usual  Jim  [ 

Wtf'i  *  Brown's  Now/ 

^  *1  1923  Catalog1  ‘ 

i.  beats  them  all— 

Prices  way  down— get 
V  v  new  money-saving  catalog, 
jk  See  my  NEW  PRICES  I 
ir  BE  FORE  YOU  BUY! 

Fence, Roofing  or  Paints.  We  [ 
sell  direct  from  the  factory.  Freight  Prepaid. 
Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept,  4303  ,  Cleveland.  O.  ] 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

*‘l  Saved  265*0  a  Rod,”  Bays  J.  E. 
Londry ,  Weedsport,  N.  V.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 230 MUNCIE,  IND. 


Send  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels- 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Elm  St..Quincy>lii, 


The  Only  Original  and  Genuine 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


New  York 


Denver 


THE  only  way  to  measure  Fence  cost  is 
by  years  of  service.  American  Fence 
lasts  longer.  More  pounds  of  steel,  long 
life  galvanizing,  better  construction. 


It  protects  your  property  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  way — at  the  least  possible  yearly  ex¬ 
pense. 


Quick  delivery  from  your  local  dealer  on 
American  Fence  and  Steel  Fence  Posts. 


Magneto  Equipped) 

This  WITTE 


Throttling  Governor  ENGINE 

Is  sold  DIRECT  from  FACTORY 
to  YOU  on  90  Days  FREE  Trial 

Here’s  the  engine  that  has  revolutionized  power 
.on  the  farm — makes  every  job  easy  and  cheap. 
Low  priced — in  all  sizes,  2  to  26  H-P.  Simple  to 
operate  and  free  from  usual  engine  troubles. 
Over  100,000  WITTE  Engines  in  use  today. 

Burns  KEROSENE,  GASOLINE, 
DISTILLATE  or  GAS 

Delivers  power  far  in  excess  of  rating  on  the 
cheapest  fuels.  Built  to  burn  any  fuel — no 
attachments  necessary.  Practically  no  carbon 
and  equipped  with  the  famous  WICO  Magneto. 

WriteToday  for  my  FREE  BOOK 

Investigate  this  engine  now.  Write  for  my 
Big.  Free,  Illustrated  Engine  Book  and  details 
of  amazing  90-Day  FREE  TRIAL  Offer. 
No  obligation.  Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1894  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1894  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advert  isein  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  ad vertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  eomplaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IT  is  one  of  the  essential  things  connected  with 
the  future  of  New  York  dairying  that  we  crowd 
Syracuse  to  the  limit  at  the  great  dairy  show  on 
October  5-13.  A  great  crowd  at  that  exposition  will 
be  the  strongest  possible  evidence  that  New  York 
dairymen  are  awake  and  ready.  They  will  have  to 
be  if  they  expect  to  stand  up  against  the  immense 
competition  which  is  to  come  from  the  Northwest. 
As  grain  growers  in  that  section  swing  away  from 
one-crop  production  they  will  keep  more  cows. 
This  will  mean  more  butter  and  cheese" and  milk  to 
be  thrust  upon  our  market  in  competition  with  our 
own  products.  We  never  can  meet  this  competi¬ 
tion  as  individuals.  An  army  must  be  organized, 
and  whenever  there  is  a  chance  for  us  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  we  must  accept.  The  big  meeting 
at  Syracuse  offers  just  such  a  chance.  Come  out 
and  be  counted.  We  need  you  there. 

* 

The  entire  Rice  family  are  having  a  wonderful  trip 
across  the  continent  and  return  in  two  automobiles. 
We  went  west  to  Seattle  via  Lincoln  Trail  and  down  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  now  returning  by  Southern  route. 

JAMES  E.  RICE. 

O  quote  a  popular  song,  “Everybody’s  doing  it!” 
Not  a  day  passes  without  hearing  from  some 
old  friend  who  has  taken  the  road  with  his  family 
and  gassed  himself  off  into  some  obscure  corner  of 
the  country.  Some  are  crossing  the  continent,  some 
are  urging  their  ears  up  toward  the  North  Pole, 
while  others,  seem  headed  for  the  equator.  “Every¬ 
body’s  doing  it.”  Humanity  is  being  stirred  and 
mixed  as  never  before  and,  on  the  whcfle,  it  is  a 
good  thing,  especially  for  country  people,  to  see  how 
the  other  fellow  lives.  We  are  spending  a  billion 
and  a  half  for  gasoline  this  year,  and  all  this  mix¬ 
ing  up  and  “seeing  things”  is  part  of  the  investment. 
At  any  rate,  no  one  can  stop  it.  and  we  should  all 
make  the  best  of  it.  And  while  the  ears  are  sput¬ 
tering  and  coughing  on  their  way,  our  old  friend  J. 
<\  Berrang  is  toiling  westward  on  his  ox-team  ex¬ 
press.  We  have  another  letter  from  him.  soon  to  be 
printed.  When  a  tire  gives  out  the  ear  man  puts  on 
another  and  goes  a’head.  When  an  ox  gets  balky  or 
balled  up  you  have  to  train  another.  But  they  are 
all  traveling. 

* 

OUR  suggestion  to  Eastern  poultry-men  that  they 
feed  more  wheat  meets  with  a  prompt  response. 
Many  have  already  revised  their  grain  ration  and 
will  feed  more  wheat.  On  the  principle  that  “every 
little  helps,”  all  such  things  should  be  encouraged, 
but  some  of  our  folks  say,  “It  will  depend  on  what 
they  charge  for  wheat.  It  is  a  matter  of  cost.  Thus 
far,  in  spite  of  all  this  complaint  from  Western 
farmers,  we  are  forced  to  pay  as  much  as  ever  be¬ 
fore  for  wheat.  Make  it  a  bargain  and  we  will  buy.” 
No  one  can  fairly  lind  fault  with  that.  Some  of  our 
Western  people  say  they  are  selling  at  about  60  cents 
a  bushel,  while  our  Eastern  poultrymen  are  paying 
$2.50  per  100  lbs.,  or  even  more.  Such  a  “spread” 
as  that  separates  buyer  and  seller  so  far  that  they 
get  out  of  sight.  Under  normal  conditions  wheat  is 
a  food  for  humans — not  for  beasts.  If  we  are  to  use 
it  at  all  for  stock  feeding  it  must  be  put  down  for 
us  here  at  a  reasonable  price. 

WENTY  years  ago  when  the  bicycle  marked  the 
social  idiifference  between  the  American  on 
horseback  and  the  American  on  foot,  we  told  the 
following  true  story.  In  a  New  England  State  the 
selectmen  decided  to  send  a  certain  family  to  the 
poorhouse.  In  a  thrifty  neighborhood  that  happens 
only  to  the  lazy — the  friendless  aged  and  the  moron. 
They  went  with  a  wagon  to  carry  the  women  and 
children,  but  the  man  of  the  family  went  on  Ms 


bicycle!  So  it  went  about  the  country  that  in 
Yankee  land  even  the  paupers  owned  bicycles.  And 
now,  in  this  age,  comes  a  new  story  to  match  it.  In 
another  New  England  town  a  family  applied  for 
admission  to  the  poorhouse.  Their  request  was 
granted  and  they  drove  to  the  poorhouse  in  their 
automobile!  It  was  a  Ford,  ancient  and  not  very 
honorable,  but  it  had  wheels,  body,  top  and  frame, 
and  it  made  the  journey  with  several  applications 
of  the  crank.  We  do  not  name  the  State;  there 
might  be  a  rush  for  the  section  where  agrieuulture 
is  so  profitable  that  even  the  paupers  own  automo¬ 
biles  ! 

# 

Mr.  Spiekerman  said  that  one-tbird  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  lives  within  30  miles  of  New  York, 
and  the  feeding  of  this  vast  number  offers  an  unparal¬ 
leled  incentive  to  the  farmers  of  this  and  other  nearby 
sections  to  raise  better  and  better  live  stock  and  keep 
improving  the  quality  of  their  vegetables  to  supply  the 
food  demands  of  these  people. 

HAT  is  taken  from  the  report  of  a  farmers’ 
meeting  in  Connecticut.  Mr.  Spiekerman  is  the 
proprietor  of  a  well-known  farm.  It  seems  doubtful 
to  us  if  be  ever  made  such  a  statement.  The  total 
population  of  the  United  States  is  now  about  112,- 
000,000.  Inside  the  territory  within  30  miles  of 
New  York  City  Hall  are  about  9,000,000.  That  is  a 
tremendous  group  of  humanity,  but  it  represents 
only  7y2  per  cent  of  Americans.  It  is  true  that  a 
man  can  stand  on  Eagle  Rock  in  New  Jersey  on  a 
clear  day  and  have  within  his  view  the  homes  of 
more  people  than  may  be  found  in  half  a  dozen 
Western  States!  It  is  also  true  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  can  one  find  so  many  consumers  packed  into 
limited  space  as  are  to  be  found  in  this  30-mile 
circle  around  New  York- — part  of  it  uninhabited  salt 
water  at  that.  At  least  SO  per  cent  of  these  con¬ 
sumers  will  not  produce  the  food  required  by  a  hum¬ 
ming  bird!  It  is  a  great  market,  and  it  affords 
great  opportunity  for  farmers  who  live  close  by — 
but  let’s  get  the  figures  straight.  You  could  hardly 
pack  one-third  of  our  total  population  into  this 
circle. 

* 

A  PIONEER  goes  into  a  new  country  with  little 
besides  a  plow,  an  ax  and  a  wife.  He  works 
like  a  slave,  and  conquers  Nature  like  a  king.  By 
middle  age  he  has  landed  property  and  a  full  com¬ 
petence,  which  he  hands  over  to  his  son.  Then  men 
wonder  why  the  son  does  not  work  as  his  father  did. 
A  foreigner  comes  to  this  country  from  Europe.  He 
lives  on  the  poorest  fare,  denies  himself  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life,  works  himself  out  and  acquires  a  small 
fortune,  which  passes  on  to  his  son,  born  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Again  penple  wonder  why  this  son  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  generation  will  not  work  and  deny  himself  as 
the  immigrant  did.  Dozens  of  similar  cases  might 
be  noted  where  the  second  generation,  handling  the 
proceeds  from  the  labor  of  their  parents,  show  a 
falling  off  in  energy  and  power  to  acquire.  Why  is 
it?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  familiar  story 
of  the  dog  and  the  rabbit.  The  dog  chased  the  rab¬ 
bit  for  a  time  and  then  gave  up  the  pursuit.  Asked 
by  the  other  dogs  why  he  quit,  he  said  it  was  a 
matter  of  psychology ;  the  dog  ran  only  for  his  din¬ 
ner,  while  the  rabbit  ran  for  his  life.  The  pursuit 
of  life  was  a  stronger  impulse  than  that  of  a  desire 
for  dinner.  The  immigrant  and  the  pioneer  must 
work  for  their  lives.  In  providing  for  their  son 
they  cannot  give  him  their  ambition  and  life  purpose, 
because  the  proceeds  of  their  labor  have  made  it 
unnecessary  for  him  to  run  for  his  life.  All  he 
needs  is  his  dinner.  Many  a  man  wakes  up  at  mid¬ 
dle  age  to  find  that  he  has* *  worked  too  hard  for  his 
children,  because  in  his  fear  that  they  may  not  be 
provided  for  he  has  destroyed  the  incentive  to  run 
for  their  lives! 

THE  great  question  now  in  the  orchard  districts 
is,  what  price  will  apples  bring  this  Fall?  We 
have  a  few  reports  from  the  Hudson  Valley  where 
fine  McIntosh  apples  have  been  sold  at  $5  a  barrel, 
orchard  run.  It  is  too  early  to  figure  on  Baldwins 
and  other  Winter  varieties  yet,  but  we  expect  first- 
class  fruit  to  bring  somewhere  around  $4.  The  fruit 
situation  is  much  better  than  at  this  time  last  year. 
There  is  less  early  fruit  on  the* market,  there  will 
not  be  any  over-production  of  good  fruit,  and  most 
people  in  town  and  city  are  working  and  buying 
freely.  The  new  Federal  quarantine  will  shut  out 
much  fruit  from  other  countries,  and  we  think  that 
will  help  the  sale  of  apples.  In  fact,  the  outlook  for 
fruit  growers  this  Fall  is  good.  Those  who  have 
good  fruit  will  find  a  fair  market  for  it.  In  our  own 
case  a  few  light  showers  have  done  wonders  to  the 
late  apples.  Comparatively,  at  least,  the  fruit  men 
are  twice  as  well  off  as  the  grain  growers. 


September  15,  1923 

HUS  country  has  recognized  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  which  means  an  endorsement  of  the 
present  government  of  that  country.  This  ought  to 
lead  to  closer  relations  between  the  two  nations. 
Mexico  is  a  big  country,  astonishingly  rich  in  min¬ 
erals,  oil  and  agricultural  possibilities.  We  need 
the  things  which  Mexico  has  in  natural  abundance, 
and  she  needs  the  things  which  we  manufacture. 
Trade  across  the  border  is  cheaper  and  better  than 
trade  across  the  ocean  with  Europe.  There  are  great 
possibilities  for  our  trained  young  men  in  Mexico 
and  South  America  as  teachers,  engineers  and  in 
the  various  professions.  At  present  the  Mexicans 
view  our  people  with  suspicion.  They  see  no  reason 
why  wre  should  have  an  patent  on  the  word  Amer¬ 
ican,  for  they  feel  that  they  are  as  truly  Americans 
as  we  are.  They  also  feel,  with  justice,  that  the 
Yankees  or  “gringoes,”  have  robbed  them  of  oil 
and  mineral  rights  and  land.  Life  has  not  been  safe 
and  property  has  not  been  secure  in  Mexico,  but  con¬ 
ditions  are  improving.  It  is  a  country  so  “tempera¬ 
mental”  that  it  needs  a  strong  government.  A  “re¬ 
public”  in  that  country  must  have  much  the  power 
of  a  strict  monarchy  in  order  to  endure.  The  first 
thing  for  our  people  to  do  is  to  show  the  Mexicans 
that  we  do  not  want  to  annex  their  country  or  run 
it  for  them.  We  have  hard  enough  work  to  run  our 
own  machine.  The  only  business  we  have  in  the 
affairs  of  Mexico  should  be  that  of  a  sympathetic 
neighbor. 

* 

HE  other  day  an  old  soldier  of  the  Civil  War 
was  recounting  some  of  his  exploits,  as  old  sol¬ 
diers  do.  “Why,”  said  the  old  veteran: 

“I  marched  with  Sherman  from  Atlanta  to  the 
sea.” 

A  young  man  listened  carefully  and  then  turned 
to  a  bystander  and  asked,  in  all  seriousness: 

“Now,  who  is  this  man  Sherman  I  hear  so  much 
about?  Where  did  he  come  from?  What  did  he 
do?” 

The  old  soldier  was  shocked  as  he  never  had  been 
before.  To  think,  for  an  instant,  that  any  American 
failed  to  know  of  Gen.  Sherman  and  his  famous  ex¬ 
ploit!  It  suddenly  dawned  upon  the  old  man  that 
a  new  generation  had  come,  with  new  ideals,  new 
sentiment  and  entirely  new  view  of  life;  with  none 
of  the  old  background  which  has  meant  so  much  to 
the  older  generation.  There  are  too  many  men  who 
stop  growing  at  50  or  even  younger.  They  harden 
up,  live  entirely  in  the  past  and  cannot  understand 
or  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  newer  generation. 
This  great  throbbing  world,  with  all  its  glorious 
possibilities,  becomes  as  narrow  to  them  as  it  must 
appear  to  the  ostrich  with  his  head  in  the  sand,  or 
under  a  bush.  Such  men  are  about  the  most  daL 
gerous  citizens  we  have,  because  they  lock  that 
priceless  gift  of  life — experience— inside  a  shell  and 
hide  it  away  from  youth.  It  does  seem  hard  to  thinK 
of  a  healthy  young  American  who  does  not  know 
who  Sherman  was,  hut  he  is  not  hopeless.  It  is 
probably  our  fault  if  young  people  fail  to  get  the 
thrill  which  comes  to  our  generation  when  we  think 
of  those  old  Civil  War  days.  One  of  the  most  un¬ 
fortunate  things  about  life  is  the  fact  that  when  we 
come  to  be  over  50  most  of  us  forget  the  language  of 
youth,  and  thus  cannot  properly  repeat  our  message 
to  our  boys  and  girls.  When  you  find  a  man  of  60 
who  can  talk  to  his  children  as  hopefully  as  they 
talk  to  each  other  you  have  found  a  great  citizen. 


Brevities 

Mexico  is  importing  cattle  from  Brazil  for  feeding 
and  breeding  purposes. 

The  middleman  who  robs  us  and  the  inner  man  who 
makes  us  rob  ourselves  are  first  cousins. 

The  American  grapefruit  has  suddenly  become  popu¬ 
lar  in  England.  Another  competitor  for  the  apple. 

The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  has  suggested  the 
following  seed  mixture  for  pasture :  4  lbs  each  of  Sweet 
clover,  Alfalfa,  Timothy  and  Alsike  clover.  That  is  the 
seeding  for  an  acre,  and  if  for  very  early  pasture  half 
a  bushel  of  oats  may  be  added.  The  seeding  is  made 
in  Spring. 

Every  month  comes  the  old  request  for  information 
about  testing  the  soil  for  acid.  Tho  following  brief 
statement  is  taken  from  a  New  Jersey  lime  bulletin : 
When  clover  persistently  fails  to  make  good  growth,  it 
is  a  good  indication  of  soil  acidity.  Soil  acidity  may 
be  tested  by  means  of  blue  litmus  paper,  which  turns 
pink  when  in  contact  with  acid  soils.  Take  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  wet  soil  and  make  it  into  a  ball.  Break  it  in 
two  and  place  a  blue  litmus  paper  in  the  center ;  then 
close  the  ball.  After  five  minutes  break  the  ball ;  if 
the  paper  has  become  pink  the  soil  is  acid.  Although 
this  litmus  paper  test  indicates  whether  or  not  the 
soil  is  acid,  it  does  not  determine  very  accurately  the 
degree  of  acidity. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Preparing  for  the  Rural  School  Battle 

Inclosed  find  clippings  from  Post  Standard  of  Sept. 
1.  No  one  knows  when  these  meetings  are  held  until 
they  are  over  with.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  country 
people,  I  believe,  are  not  represented  at  any  of  these 
meetings  or  hearings.  If  it  was  ever  right  to  give 
weaker  districts  increased  quotas  it  is  now,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  should  be  done.  As  far  as  grades  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  concerned.  I  am  sure  we  country  people  have 
nothing  to  say  in  the  matter.  They  tell  us  that  con¬ 
solidation  will  not  cost  us  any  more  money.  "We  know 
better. 

In  a  district  that  I  know  that  was  trying  to  contract 
with  a  high  school  district,  the  least  for  which  we  could 
get  the  children  conveyed  (two  miles)  was  $000,  and 
that  for  part  of  the  year  only.  I  thought  perhaps  you 
might  comment  upon  the  clipping.  We  country  people 
certainly  appreciate  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  stand.  Thank  you. 
Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  EDWIN  A.  hawks. 

RN.-Y. — This  refers  to  a  meeting  held  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Committee  of  Twenty- 
one,  and  its  friends.  It  was  attended  chiefly  by 
State  officials  and  officers  of  the  various  farm  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  object  was  to  organize  and  make 
full  plans  for  a  vigorous  campaign  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  new  school  bill.  Each  farm  organization 
and  such  individuals  who  care  to  do  so  will  be  in¬ 
vited  to  subscribe  money  to  form  a  campaign  fund 
to  “promote  publicity.”  It  was  suggested  that  small 
donations  be  solicited,  so  that  meetings  may  be  held 
everywhere.  It  was  voted  that  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one  he  continued.  There  were  some  oppon¬ 
ents  of  the  hill  present,  but  they  joined  with  the 
others  in  calling  for  the  fullest  public  discussion  of 
the  bill.  It  seems  clear  that  practically  all  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  farm  organizations,  the  Farm  Bureau  papers 
and  all  agricultural  papers  except  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  demand  the  passage  of  the  bill  without  amend¬ 
ment  or  qualification.  The  “line-up”  will  be  as  we 
predicted  last  week — organized  official  agriculture 
against  unorganized  farming.  It  will  be  a  great  bat¬ 
tle  and  it  will  determine  far  more  than  a  radical 
change  in  education.  It  will  decide  finally  whether 
the  plain  farmers  of  the  State  are  to  retain  their 
right  to  self-government  and  self-initiative,  or  be 
“regulated”  and  permanently  directed. 

Much  is  being  said  about  the  increased  cost  of 
consolidation.  In  order  to  learn  about  this  we  have 
written  our  readers  in  other  States  where  this  con¬ 
solidation  has  been  fully  worked  out.  Here  follows 
a  sample  reply  from  Iowa : 

Your  letter  at  hand,  asking  just  what  effect  consoli¬ 
dation  of  rural  schools  has  had  upon  our  taxes.  Our 
tax  levy  under  independent  district  was  general  con¬ 
solidated  24.20.  general  8.20  (1017).  Since  consolida¬ 
tion  with  the  town  school  the  levy  has  been  raised  to 
general  consolidated  35.20,  general  35  (1922).  Our 
land  values  have  been  raised  for  taxation  since  1917.  I 
estimate  the  increased  cost  under  consolidation  at  about 
80c  per  acre. 

Now  our  consolidated  district  has  voted  and  sold 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $150,000  to  build  a  new  school- 
house.  This  will  add  about  another  80c  per  acre  to  run 
for  20  years.  This  school  will  be  the  last  word  in  con¬ 
struction  and  equipment.  I  would  rather  give  money 
for  education  than  for  any  other  cause.  Yet  I  seriously 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  great  outlay  of  funds.  Coun¬ 
try  children' will  learn  more  and  faster  with  these  ad¬ 
vantages.  Being  consolidated  with  the  town,,  they  will 
lose  about  as  much  in  morals  as  they  will  gain  in  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  working  that  way  here. 

Grundy  Co.,  Ia.  harlow  rockhill. 


Almon  R.  Eastman 

WE  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  our  old 
friend,  Almon  R.  Eastman  of  Waterville,  N. 
Y.  lie  passed  on  at  the  ripe  age  of  82,  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him.  Mr.  Eastman  was  born  in  Ohio 
on  July  27,  1841,  and  came  to  New  York  when  20 
years  old.  His  father  was  a  farmer — one  of  the 
old  abolitionists  who  helped  many  a  fugitive  slave 
to  escape.  Boys  brought  up  on  an  old-time  farm 
under  the  influences  of  those  strenuous  days  ac¬ 
quired  sturdy  character  and  uncompromising  convic¬ 
tions  of  right.  Mr.  Eastman  was  no  exception.  We 
always  knew  just  where  to  find  him  in  the  trouble¬ 
some  days  of  the  old  Department  of  Agriculture, 
when  public  men  were  forced  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  what  has  gone 
into  history  as  “the  celebrated  cattle  case.”  There 
were  many  trimmers  and  compromisers  in  that  day, 
but  Mr.  Eastman  stood  up  straight  and  square  as 
he  always  did  for  what  he  considered  the  right.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  highest  character;  loved  by  his 
neighbors  and  friends— -a  kindly  citizen  who  has 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  public  and  private 
benevolences  to  his  credit.  A  good  life,  well  lived! 


A  New  Dairy  Competitor 

HE  August  report  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  speaks  of  Western  development  in 
dairying,  and  of  new  competition  soon  to  enter  this 
market.  It  seems  that  while  wheat  growers  in  the 
Northwest  are  complaining  bitterly  about  farm  con¬ 
ditions,  the  dairymen  in  Minnesota  and  North  Da¬ 
kota  are  fairly -prosperous.  "The  dairy  cow  comes 


to  the  rescue”  is  a  favorite  way  of  putting  it.  More 
and  more  of  the  wheat  growers  are  turning  to  dairy¬ 
ing.  This  will  soon  mean  a  great  increase  in  the 
production  of  butter  and  cheese.  Of  course  a  mar¬ 
ket  must  be  found  for  these  dairy  goods,  and  natur¬ 
ally  the  Northwestern  dairymen  are  looking  to  the 
towns  and  cities  on  the  North  Atlantic  slope.  The 
bank  report  says : 

A  new  line  of  motor-driven  boats;  specially  designed 
for  the  lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal,  will  shortly  begin 
operations  between  Duluth  and  New  York  City.  They 
will  be  equipped  with  refrigerator  holds,  especially 
planned  for  dairy  products,  promise  to  cover  the  full 
distance  in  nine  days,  and  are  expected  to  demonstrate 
to  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  the  value  of  the  free 
waterway  upon  which  New  York  State  has  expended 
the  sum  of  $170,000,000. 

But  what  of  the  farmers  of  New  York  State,  who 
have  paid  a  good  share  of  the  cost  of  this  waterway, 
and  now  find  it  being  used  to  compete  in  this  way 
with  their  natural  industry  in  their  natural  market? 
That  is  the  way  one  farm  industry  after  another  in 
New  York  State  has  been  undermined  and  made  un¬ 
profitable. 


Roadside  Markets  and  Dehydration 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  wayside  markets 
have  become  decidedly  competitive  of  town  and  city 
markets.  I  have  not  made  any  observations  around 
Washington,  but  in  my  tour  of  Michigan  the  fact  was 
brought  to  my  attention.  The  automobile  has  changed 
conditions  wonderfully.  Now  the  city  or  town  con¬ 
sumer  can  drive  long  distances  in  a  short  time,  and 
combine  business  with  pleasure,  picking  up  here  and 
there  fresh  country  produce  direct  from  the  farmer,  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  both.  I  believe  the  farmer 
should  share  the  spread  of  the  transportation  cost  with 
his  city  or  towrn  customer,  and  ift  most  cases  he  does. 
This  roadside  market  situation  is  certain  to  increase, 
and  affect  economic  conditions  wonderfully. 

I  was  interested  very  much  in  your  article  on  de¬ 
hydration  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
process  will  be  a  wonderful  help  to  the  bean  grower. 
As  you  know,  the  two  weeks  from  the  time  the  beans 
are  mature  till  they  are  harvested  determines  the  profit 
or  loss  of  the  crop.  And  it’s  the  weather  that  is  the 
determining  factor.  If  the  grower  can  control  this  har¬ 
vesting  period  by  dehydration  it  will  be  decidedly  to 
his  advantage.  F.  N.  clark. 


Waste;  Or  Government  Distribution 

Part  I 

I  always  read  anything  from  Mrs.  Greenwood’s  pen 
with  pleasure,  although  I  cannot  agree  with  her  politi¬ 
cally.  I  want  to  mention  what  seems  to  me  her  fun¬ 
damental  error.  It  is  also  the  error  of  her  party,  the 
Progressive.  Other  parties  that  make  the  same  error 
are  the  Non-Partisan,  the  Populist,  and  other  “isms.” 
It  is  that  she  expects  too  much  from  legislation.  I 
know  perhaps  better  than  she  does,  having  experienced 
it  longer,  the  wrongs  of  the  farmer,  but  I  believe  that 
those  wrongs  can  be  bettered  only  slightly  by  legisla¬ 
tion.  She  may  say.  “Very  well ;  let’s  have  that  little.” 

Don’t  expect  much  from  legislation,  for  you  won’t 
get  it.  If  you  will  allow  your  mind  to  drift  to  the 
political  past  you  will  see  the  truth  of  my  statement. 
If  you  allow  your  judgment  to  be  influenced  by  “the 
slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,”  you  may 
retain  your  present  opinion.  j.  r.  field. 

A  POPULAR  NEED. — While  1  do  not  agree  with 
you  that  the  farmer  would  be  benefited  but  slightly 
by  legislation,  I  do  think  that  conditions  can  be  bene¬ 
fited  only  slightly  by  slight  legislation.  What  is  needed 
is  not  slight  legislation.  I  feel  little  gratitude  for 
that.  We  have  had  too  much  of  it  in  the  past — a  bone 
thrown  to  the  farmer  to  make  him  follow  the  politi¬ 
cian’s  wagon.  What  is  needed  is  radical  legislation. 
There  may  be  remedies  which  do  not  need  law-making 
to  stabilize  them,  but  where  are  they?  Influenced  en¬ 
tirely,  I  frankly  admit,  by  the  stings  of  outrageous 
personal  experience,  my  best  judgment  insists  that  it 
is  time  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
market  the  farm  crops.  This  can  be  brought  about  only 
by  legislation — so  bring  on  your  legislation  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  in  the  name  of  the  Progressive,  the  Non- 
Partisan,  the  Populist,  the  Democratic,  the  Republi¬ 
can,  or  any  other  party,  and  you  may  have  my  vote. 
Why  should  not  the  Government  market  the  crops? 
Is  there  anything  more  important  to  a  nation  than  the 
distribution  of  its  food  supply?  You  will  admit  that 
food  is  a  universal,  vital,  and  imperative  need.  I 
have  never  seen  a  hungry  person  in  the  country  ex¬ 
cept  just  before  mealtimes.  Can  you  say  as  much  for 
the  city?  Have  your  city  people  all  they  want  to 
eat?  Can  you  say  that  none  are  famished  today? 
Dare  you  affirm  that  every  child  has  received  this 
day  its  full  portion  of  “daily  bread?” 

A  SOURCE  OF  CRIME. — !We  know  that  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  interested  in  the  reduction  of  crime.  Yet 
statistics  show  that  a  large  percentage  of  crime  origi¬ 
nates  with  the  undernourished  of  the  cities,  and  is  no 
doubt  the  direct  result  of  this  condition.  We  have  our 
free  public  schools,  but  how  are  you  going  to  educate 
the  brain  which  has  for  its  foundation  a  gnawing 
stomach?  You  may  be  able  to  educate  crime  out  of 
the  individual,  but  I  Avould  rather  take  my  chances  on 
feeding  him  into  better  morality.  Most  of  us  are  good 
under  good  conditions.  Let  Unc-le  Sam  take  half  of  the 
money  which  he  now  devotes  to  penitentiaries  and  de¬ 
vote  it  to  putting  the  food  supply  within  reach  of  the 
poorest  in  the  land,  and  note  the  result. 

A  FAILURE. — Our  present  marketing  system  is  a 
failure.  Everyone  but  the  middleman  will  admit  this. 
The  consumer  thinks  he  is  getting  the  worst  of  the 
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deal,  and  the  farmer  is  certain  that  the  cards  have 
been  stacked  so  far  as  lie  is  concerned.  What  would 
you  think  of  a  system  which  has  always  refused  to 
accept  any  but  the  biggest  and  best  potatoes  in  the 
farmer’s  field,  forcing  him  to  leave  to  rot  all  the  rest? 
Can  you  tell  me  that  these  potatoes  which  the  middle¬ 
man  sells  at  $4  a  hundred,  having  bought  them  at  75 

cents,  are  the  only  potatoes  which  could  be  sold?  Do 
you  believe  that  the  poor  people  of  the  cities  would 
not  be  glad  of  those  good  culls,  at  a  low  price,  which 
are  now  wasted?  What  regulates  the  price  of  produce 
at  present?  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  commission 

men.  If  they  believe  there  is  too  large  a  crop  of  any 

particular  thing,  they  refuse  to  make  an  offer  that 
will  pay  the  expense  of  harvesting,  if  they  make  any 
offer  at  all.  It  is  not  governed  by  Avhether  the  hungry 
people  need  the  food,  but  by  whether  it  will  be  profit¬ 
able  to  the  commission  man.  In  the  year  2923  the  state¬ 
ment  I  have  just  made  will  be  received  with  incredulity 
and  hilarity,  for  I  believe  by  another  thousand  years 
our  citizens  may  wake  up  to  the  absurdity  of  the 
farmer  raising  his  crops  for  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
mission  men  instead  of  for  feeding  the  hungry. 

FARM  ECONOMY,  probably  the  best  farm  manual 
in  the  United  States,  comments  on  the  principal  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  produce  trade  ; 

“1.  Opportunity  for  fraud  and  sharp  practices.  This 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  country  shippers  are 
not  adequately  represented  in  wholesale  markets — a 
very  important  phase  of  the  marketing  problem. 

“2.  Lack  of  adequate  inspection  systems.  For  such 
commodities,  like  grain,  there  are  splendid  inspection 
and  grading  systems,  a  function  which  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Government  in  many  States.  For  other 
commodities  an  inspection  service  is  either  inadequate, 
or  lacking  altogether. 

“3.  Wholesale  markets  are  often  poorly  located, 
sometimes  greatly  congested,  and  often  lacking  in 
proper  terminal  facilities. 

“4.  Lack  of  an  adequate  price-quotation  system.  For 
some  commodities  the  methods  of  determining  quota¬ 
tions  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  development, 
while  for  others  they  are  inadequate.  Also  the  quo¬ 
tation  system  in  some  cities  is  more  efficient  than  in 
others. 

’  “ Many  features  of  the  marketing  system  can  be 
dealt  with  efficiently  only  by  the  Government  itself.” 
(The  italics  are  mine.) 

FIXING  PRICES.— What  determines  or  fixes  the 
price  of  wheat,  for  instance?  If  you  are  as  ignorant  as 
I  used  to  be  you  will  say  that  it  is  according  to  the 
number  of  hungry  people  in  the  world.  Nothing  of 
the  sort.  The  price  of  wheat  is  decided  by  what  Liver¬ 
pool  is  willing  to  pay.  Of  course  Liverpool  is  the 
thermometer  which  registers  the  world  demand  and 
supply,  but  it  is  not  the  demand  of  the  hungry  people 
of  the  world,  but  the  demand  of  the  monied  people  of 
the  world.  Farmers  have  tried  to  reach  these  hungry 
people  themselves  by  means  of  co-operation.  Minne¬ 
sota  leads  a’l  the  other  States  in  this  regard,  and 
great  things  have  been  accomplished.  True,  many  of 
the  co-operative  concerns  are  not  entirely  farmer- 
owned,  but  they  are  conducted  in  a  way  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  But  Minnesota  is-  the  exception  that  proves 
the  rule.  It  will  take  a  thousand  years,  nay,  even 
more,  before  all  the  States  are  on  as  successful  a  co¬ 
operative  basis,  if  they  ever  are. 

CO-OPERATIVE  ORGANIZATIONS.  —  The  diffi¬ 
culties  in  this  system  are  almost  insurmountable.  “Fun¬ 
damental  Principles  of  Co-operation  in  Agriculture,” 
California  Circular  No.  123,  by  G.  Harold  Powell, 
states  the  situation  clearly  ; 

“A  co-operative  organization  of  farmers  must  be 
founded  on  economic  necessity  if  it  is  to  be  permanent¬ 
ly  successful.  The  reason  for  its  existence  must  lie  in 
some  vital  service  which  it  is  expected  to  perform,  if 
it  is  to  have  strength  enough  to  live  in  the  face  of  the 
competition  to  which  it  will  be  instantly  subjected.  It 
must  compete  with  existing  organizations,  and  this  com¬ 
petition  will  be  directed  towards  eliminating  it ;  it  will 
be  viciously  attacked ;  every  conceivable  form  of  mis¬ 
representation  will  be  leveled  against  it;  the  officers 
will  be  attacked  by  insidious  rumors  concerning  their 
ability  or  integrity,  the  banks,  especially  in  the  newer 
sections,  may  be  controlled  by  competitors,  and  may  re¬ 
fuse  to  furnish  the  necessary  credit ;  and  every  weapon 
known  to  competition,  either  legitimate  or  disrepu¬ 
table,  will  be  used  to  put  it  out  of  business.” 

SELLING  GRAIN. — In  the  Northwest  the  line  ele¬ 
vators  used  arbitrary  and  unscrupulous  methods  in 
dealing  with  the  farmers,  who  finally  would  tolerate 
this  treatment  no  longer,  but  built  elevators  of  their 
own.  As  a  result  the  railroads  refused  to  give  the  farm¬ 
ers  trackage,  or  sell  them  sites  convenient  for  loading 
on  trains.  The  line  elevators  immediately  raised  their 
price  on  grain,  thus  commanding  the  market,  for  there 
were  enough  farmers  who  considered  the  interests  of 
their  own  pockets  more  highly  than  the  treasury  of  the 
co-operative  company  to  be  willing'to  sell  out  to  the 
line  elevators  at  the  advanced  price.  Poor  farmers! 
Even  a  penny  extra  looked  big  to  them  !  And  for  the 
added  cent  they  caused  the  ruin  of  their  own  co-oper¬ 
ative  elevators.  The  next  year  they  were  worse  off  than 
ever,  the  line  elevators  having  it  all  their  own  way, 
setting  the  price  as  low  as  they  pleased.  Served  the 
farmers  right?  If  only  the  guilty  had  been  punished 
that  verdict  might  be  well,  but  the  ignorant,  grasping 
farmer  has  always  held  back  the  intelligent,  and  caused 
the  punishment  of  the  innocent  who  would  change  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  better. 

MARKETING  POTATOES.— The  recent  attempt 
at  co-operative  marketing  of  potatoes  as  a  nation-wide 
enterprise  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  comment  in  the 
press.  The  R.  N.-Y.  views  this  attempt  with  notable 
sanity  and  perspicacity.  “To  market  the  national  po¬ 
tato  crop  is  too  big  a  job  for  a  centralized  co-operative 
association.  .  .  .  True  co-operation  is  possible  only 

in  localized  groups,  because  it  would  be  impossible  for 
farmers  widely  distributed  to  direct  a  centralized  busi¬ 
ness,  and  without  the  personal  direction  of  members  an 
association  cannot  be  co-operative  The  large  central¬ 
ized  organizations  have  not  been  permanently  success¬ 
ful  heretofore.  The  arrangement  of  federated  local 
associations  has  been  generally  successful.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  government  should  furnish  warehouses  for  pota¬ 
toes,  as  it  used  to  do  for  whisky,  and  see  that  the  crop 
is  regularly  distributed  over  the  season.  The  local  co¬ 
operative  associations  could  then  move  the  crop  direct 
from  the  fields  through  these  warehouses  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  a  steady  supply.  Speculation  and  monopoly 
would  be  eliminated.”  I  go  one  step  further  than  The 
R.  N  -Y.  by  asking.  “Why  depend  upon  the  not  infal¬ 
lible  local  co-operative  associations?  Why  should  not 
the  Federal  government  organize  the  farmers  for  the 
marketing  of  the  crops  which  are  to  be  held  in  the 
Federal  warehouses?”  a xnie  pike  greenwood. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

— 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Desert 

Our  train  sped  through  the  desert  land — 
that  land  of  drought  and  death  ; 
We  thundered  through  a  lonely  world 
beneath  a  turquoise  sky, 

And  no  one  walked  the  naked  paths  where 
no  one  laboreth, 

And  no  one  hailed  us  from  that  realm 
of  dust  and  alkali. 

I  thought :  “This  is  the  saddest  spot — 

The  very  land  that  God  forgot !” 

And  as  I  watched  the  endless  waste  that 
drifted  to  the  crimson  sun, 

The  barren  leagues  that  ran  as  if  to 
meet  the  melancholy  moon, 

I  thought  of  teeming  thoroughfares  with 
webs  of  granite  spun, 

That  flashed  and  shone  like  Babylon 
beneath  the  blaze  of  noon. 

I  said  :  “Why  do  men  linger  there. 

With  all  this  wonder  everywhere?” 

A  lonely  bird  sailed  down  the  hot,  mir¬ 
aculous  gray  solitude ; 

And  far — how  far ! — the  weary  ground 
went  valiantly  to  meet  the  sea  ; 
Great  rocks  arose  in  stern  defile,  like 
ancient  captains  of  a  brood 
That  long  had  held  this  land,  and  still 
would  hold  it  through  eternity. 

I  thought  of  cities  of  cold  stone. 

And  these  immortal  rocks — alone. 

The  shadows  folded,  and  the  dusk  fell 
with  its  glory  on  the  land  ; 

Deep  silence  brooded,  as  of  old,  when 
darkness  hid  the  day’s  large  light ; 
The  clean  stars  pierced  the  purple  clouds 
with  beauty  none  may  understand, 
And  like  a  silver  shield  the  moon  lay  on 
the  cool  breast  of  the  night. 

The  train  that  held  us  thundered  on, 

And  then — the  desert  waste  was  gone. 

But  always  it  shall  call  to  me  when  cities 
throb  with  pomp  and  power. 

When  gardens  fill  my  heart  with  bliss 
through  long,  slow,  healing  days 
of  peace — 

The  desert  with  its  spacious  miles,  its 
wonder  that  is  like  a  flower ; 

And  well  I  know  its  voice  shall  call, 
ana  call,  and  call,  and  never  cease. 

Oh,  wide,  strange  land  where  few 
have  trod 

Save  those  who  sought— "and  found — 
their  God  ! 

— Charles  Hanson  Towne  in 

Munsey’s  Magazine. 

* 

The  divining  rod,  as  a  means  of  detect¬ 
ing  hidden  treasure,  has  held  people’s  im¬ 
agination  for  many  centuries,  and  now 
we  learn  that  in  one  form  at  least  it  is  a 
practical  fact.  Recent  newspaper  items 
state  that  all  except  a  few  bars  of  the 
$30,000,000  worth  of  gold  bullion  which 
dropped  to  the  ocean  bed  when  a  German 
submarine  sank  the  Daurentic  off  Donegal, 
Ireland,  has  been  recovered  by  divers 
since  191S. 

In  addition  to  the  gold,  which  was 
consigned  to  American  bankers,  the  Lau- 
rentic  was  laden  with  almost  $5,000,000 
in  silver  specie,  mostly  in  2  shilling  pieces, 
all  of  which  has  been  salvaged  by  the 
divers.  The  men  have  beeu  using  a  diving 
spear  with  a  dial  attachment  that  shows 
whether  the  spearpoint  is  touching  gold 
or  a  base  metal  such  as  iron.  ‘ 

The  clocklike  dial  is  kept  aboard  the 
salvaging  ship  and  is  connected  with  a 
spear  in  the  hands  of  the,  diver  ninety 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  hand  moves 
to  the  left  of  the  zero  mark  when  the 
spear  is  prodded  against  a  piece  of  iron, 
copper  or  other  such  metal,  but  when  it 
touches  gold  the  dial  swings  to  the  right. 
It  veered  further  when  it  came  in  contact 
with  an  eighteen  carat  bar  than  when  it 
touched  one  of  nine  carats. 

The  apparatus  was  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Admiralty  in  1920  by  a  col¬ 
lege  professor.  Previous  to  that  time  the 
divers  in  three  years  of  labor  had  re¬ 
covered  608  bars,  but  since  the  galvano¬ 
meter  was  brought  into  use  more  than 
2,100  have  been  brought  to  the  top,  each 
bar  being  worth  form  $5,000  to  $10,000. 

The  work  of  the  divers  has  been  made 
harder  by  the  activities  of  the  hungry 
dogfish.  Each  diver  carries  a  large  knife 
as  a  protection  against  any  fish  that  gets 
too  bold.  Each  man  receives  a  thirty- 
second  part  of  the  treasure  he  recovers. 

* 

Panned  tomatoes  are  excellent  as  a 
dinner  vegetable  or  as  a  supper  dish. 
Put  in  a  pan  with  two  ounces  of  butter 
six  firm  tomatoes  that  have  been  cut  in 
halves.  Cook  slowly  on  the  top  of  the 
range  for  10  minutes,  then  brown  quickly 
in  the  oven.  Remove  the  tomatoes  to  a 
hot  platter,  and  make  a  sauce  by  adding 


to  the  browned  butter  two  tablespoonsful 
of  flour,  and  after  it  is  rubbed  smooth  one 
pint  of  milk.  Stir  until  boiling.  Season 
well  with  salt  and  pepper  and  pour  over 
the  tomatoes.  Garnish  with  parsley  and 
points  of  toast. 

* 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  now  trying  to  control  several  very 
dangerous  insect  pests  by  drastic  quaran¬ 
tine.  It  is  likely  in  many  cases  that  such 
insects  are  noticed  by  farmers  or  gar¬ 
deners  long  before  they  become  a  public 
menace,  but  no  special  attention  is  paid 
to  them.  wThere  would  be  much  greater 
possibility  of  control  if  the  danger  was 
quickly  recognized.  It  is  a  wise  pre¬ 
caution  to  report  at  once,  to  the  State 
Entomologist,  any  unrecognized  insect 
that  is  attacking  crops.  It  may  be  a 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1908.  Misses'  two- 
piece  dress  with  ki¬ 
mono  sleeves,  or 
sleeveless  with  one- 
piece  under-bodice, 
and  with  or  without 
gathered  side  pan¬ 
els.  Sizes  10,  18 

and  20  years.  Size 
18  years  requires 
4 Vi  yards  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  20  cents. 


1910.  Boys’  suit, 
consisting  of  slip-on 
blouse,  having  sail¬ 
or  collar  and  long 
or  short  sleeves, 
and  straight  trous¬ 
ers.  Sizes  0,  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years. 
Size  10  years  re¬ 
quires  3t4  yards 
32-in.  material.  15 
cents. 


1837.  Oirls'  two- 
piece  dress,  with 
slip-on  blouse  and 
plaited  skirt  at¬ 
tached  to  a  lining. 
Sizes  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  Size  8 
years  requires  2  Vi 
yards  30-in.  mater¬ 


ial,  with  X 


At 


lining.  15  cents. 


yard 


1905.  Peasant 
blouse,  having  ki¬ 
mono  sleeves  with 
seams  on  shoulders, 
and  with  or  with¬ 
out  full-length  ex¬ 
tensions,  collar  and 
patch  pocket;  for 
ladies  and  misses. 
Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40 
and  42-in.  bust. 
Size  38  requires  2% 
yards  30-in.  mater¬ 
ial.  Embroidered 
with  transfer  No. 
1 1 ,007 .  B  lou  s  e  15 
cents,  transfer  15 
cents. 


Farluon  Cat.-.’.og,  15  cents. 


false  alarm,  but  if  the  very  first  infesta¬ 
tion  of  gipsy  moth  had  beeu  reported  and 
controlled,  it  would  have  saved  New  Eng¬ 
land  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  much 
anxiety. 


Brining  String  Beans  and  Corn 

Mrs.  L.  iS.  asks  a  recipe  for  canning 
string  beans  and  corn.  I  have  put  up 
hundreds  of  quarts  by  the  following 
recipes,  and  never  had  any  spoil. 

String  Beans. — Boil  a  cup  of  salt  in 
a  quart  of  water  for  five  minutes.  Add 
string  beans  cut  as  for  table,  and  boil 
five  minutes  longer.  Can  in  air-tight  jars. 
When  wanted  boil  up  once  or  twice  in 
fresh  water  and  add  milk,  etc.,  in  usual 
way. 

Corn. — One  cup  sugar,  one  cup  salt, 
nine  cups  corn  cut  off  cob,  about  two 
cups  water.  Boil  20  minutes.  Can  in 
airtight  cans.  Boil  up  in  fresh  water 
once  or  twice,  and  serve  in  usual  way. 
The  flavor  is  not  impaired  in  the  least 
by  freshening.  mrs.  j.  h.  p. 


Canning  Sausago 

I  would  like  to  reply  to  M.  H.  M.’s 
request  for  experience  in  canning  sausage. 
I  also  use  a  steam-pressure  eanner,  and 
can  sausage  whenever  I  make  it.  I  gen¬ 
erally  make  the  ground  sausage  into  small 
pats  or  balls  and  pack  into  glass  jars, 
then  process  by  steam.  When  wanted 
for  use  unseal  jar  and  set  in  hot  water 
or  warm  place  to  melt  the  fat.  and  brown 
the  balls  in  a  frying  pan.  The  sausage 


S|p!^ 


*Every  county  nurse  and 
home  demonstration  agent 
will  endorse  this  state¬ 
ment.  Actual  tests  con¬ 
ducted  in  schools  at  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  show  that 
proper  care  of  teeth  reduced 
backwardness  by  50 %. 


yf  CLEANS  ^ 
®EETH  THE 
RIGHT  WAY 

5|A4slie5  .wIMishcs 
C  Doesn't  Scratch  , 
or  Scour  / 


v\V> 


‘They  All  Love  Its  Flavor' 


Protect  Young  Teeth  from  Qrit 


THE  teeth  of  every  farm  girl  and  boy  deserve 
a  fair  show.  Modern  Dental  science  has 
shown  that  proper  care  of  children’s  teeth 
builds  eager  active  minds  and  sturdy  bodies.* 


Here  Are  Precautions  Thoughtful  Mothers 
Should  Take : 

1 —  Choose  a  safe  dentifrice  —  one 
that  contains  no  grit. 

2 —  Avoid  preparations  containing 
harsh  chemicals  and  strong  drugs. 

3 —  Teach  children  to  brush  their 
teeth  after  meals  and  at  bedtime. 

Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  is  safe,  for  it 
contains  no  grit  or  harmful  ingredients.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  delicious  taste,  children  use  it 
regularly  and  willingly. 

A  tube  for  each  member  of  the  family  is  a 
sound  investment  in  sound  teeth. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Established  1806 


Truth  in  Advertising  Implies  Honesty  in  Manufacture 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


'"Sins 


PLYMOUTH  BINDER  TWINE 

$5=  pet'  bale  of  10  balls.  F.O.B.  Syracuse. 


B.  F.  METCALF  & 

292-206  West  Genesee  Street 


SON.  Inc. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


JRINTING  I  Envelopes,  Letterheads,  Billheads,  Circulars. 
Write  needs.  Samples  free.  FRANKLIN.  PRESS,  B-2Z,  Milford,  N.H 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 

ELL-ANS 

25$  and  75$  Packages  Everywhere 

For  Sale-AA!\u  MAIci,«,iANE  Knitting  Yarns 

GOLF  AND  PLAIN  SOCKS.  We  also  can  work  your  wool 
into  yarn.  H.  A.  Bartlett,  Harmony,  Maine 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


HEALTHFUL  HOME  HEATING 

WITH  PROPERLY  MOISTENED  WARM  AIR 


NEW  IDEA  Pipeless  and  SUPERIOR  Pipe  Furnaces 
now  heat  thousands  of  large  and  small  houses.  They  are 
highly  improved,  very  economical  on  fuel  and  extremely 
durable.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Send  for  special  literature. 

UTICA.HEATER  COMPANY,  110  Whitesboro  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 
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comes  from  our  grinder  in  rolls  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  This  year  I  broke 
rolls  in  length  to  fit  the  jars,  and  packed 
closely,  but  like  the  pats,  the  lard  must 
be  melted  before  they  can  be  got  out  of 
jars  whole. 

Perhaps  my  neighbor’s  way  of  keeping 
sausage  would  suit  M.  H.  M.  better.  They 
pack  raw  sausage  in  crock,  then  set  in 
oven  and  roast  several  hours.  When 
cold  the  fat  nicely  seals  the  sausage  so 
it  will  keep  indefinitely  in  this  climate, 
but  I  cannot  say  as  to  Texas. 

ELIZABETH  E.  BROWN. 


A  Hooked  Rug  from  Tennessee 

I  am  sending  a  hooked  rug  for  illus¬ 
tration,  thinking  some  of  your  readers 
may  be  interested  in  the  work.  This  one 
is  made  from  a  burlap  sack,  and  the  edges 
should  be  securely  bound  and  stitched 
before  framing.  The  flowers  or  circles 
for  flower-making  are  laid  off  or  marked 
around  a  fruit  jar  top.  If  you  desire 
scallops  or  petals  to  be  even,  cut  one  the 
desired  size  of  pasteboard,  then  draw 
circles  inside  the  larger  circle  for  center 
of  flower  and  use  two  shades  of  pink  or 
red,  making  yellow  centers.  Cut  a  paste¬ 
board  leaf  and  use  two  shades  of  green. 
A  large  round  pan  was  used  for  center 
circle  and  then  filled  in  to  suit  my  fancy. 
I  enjoy  making  my  own  designs.  I  never 
knew  how  to  sing  or  paint  or  draw ;  no 
way  to  express  myself,  only  by  hoeing, 
washing,  ironing,  patching,  etc.,  and 
while  I  never  hope  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  extraordinary,  I  do  love  to  plan  out 


fore  I  put  it  in  the  frame.  For  the  first 
three  rounds  it  is  hard  to  work,  but  I 
think  they  are  nicer  when  finished  by 
hemming  first. 

Another  reader  offers  this  bit  of  experi¬ 
ence: 

I  can  braid,  knit  and  crochet  rugs,  but 
I  never  could  make  a  great  success 
“hooking”  them,  so  I  took  an  old  corset 
steel,  a  little  wider  than  a  ribbon-runner, 
or  tape  needle,  made  a  slot  in  one  end, 
and  sewed  my  design  into  the  foundation. 
It  was  more  quickly  done  than  I  could 
hook  it,  and  it  looked  the  same  when  fin¬ 
ished.  If  the  strips  for  the  flowers  are 
cut  a  little  wider,  and  after  being  drawn 
through  onto  the  right  side  are  left  a 
little  looser,  and  are  picked  out  with  the 
fingers,  they  make  the  petals  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  look  more  real.  Woven  rag  rugs  are 
much  prettier  if  the  rags  are  cut  nearly 
an  inch  wide ;  then  as  each  thread  is 
woven  in,  pick  the  rag  open  between  the 
threads  of  the  warp  and  it  resembles  shell 
work,  and  well  repays  all  the  extra 
trouble.  I  got  my  idea  from  looking  into 
a  store  window  while  waiting  for  a  car 
one  day.  A  rug  of  this  style  was  in  the 
window  display,  marked  double  the  price 
of  the  common  rag,  or  Colonial  rugs,  as 
we  must  call  them. 


Sweet  Mixed  Pickles 

One  peck  mixed  vegetables  (green  cauli- 
ower,  small  cucumbers,  small  onions, 
string  beans,  tomatoes,  three  or  four  pep¬ 
pers,  large  sweet  green  ones).  Cut  all 


and  execute  these  rugs  that  are  a  bit  of 
myself,  a  blind  groping  after  something 
beautiful.  But  when  one  is  finished  it 
is  a  disappointment ;  the  colors  don’t 
blend,  or  some  are  too  glaring,  but  one 
keeps  on  trying. 

In  the  picture  the'framing  surrounding 
the  central  flowers  is  a  soft  taupe  shade, 
the  remainder  being  filled  in  with  black. 

For  the  hooked  rugs  the  strips  should 
be  a  bit  narrower  than  for  braided  rugs.  ■ 
For  a  foundation  use  a  grain  sack  or  cof¬ 
fee  sack  of  the  desired  size.  Lay  off  de¬ 
sign  in  center  of  top  side.  A  coarse  bone 
crochet  hook,  or  one  made  of  an  umbrella 
stay,  or  a  three-pronged  fork  with  out¬ 
side  prongs  broken  off  and  a  small  hook 
turned  up  on  end  of  center  prong,  may  be 
used  for  hooking  the  rags  up  through.  I 
made  one  of  the  latter  this  morning  and 
find  it  very  satisfactory,  as  the  handle 
prevents  hand  from  cramping.  The  foun¬ 
dation  can  be  framed  or  just  held  loose 
on  the  lap  of  worker.  Hold  strip  on  bot¬ 
tom  side  of  foundation,  push  hook  down 
through  from  top,  draw  up  strip  about 
half  inch,  then  down  and  draw  up  hook 
i/z  in.,  then  down  and  draw  up  hook  V2 
in.  Follow  the  designs  with  desired  color. 
Fill  in  the  vacant  spaces  _  of  design  in 
same  manner,  and  clip  strips  in  two  as 
you  go,  or  after  rug  is  finished,  if  you 
desire.  Some  use  a  pair  of  sheep  shears 
for  this  purpose.  I  clipped  the  end  of  my 
thumb  a  bit  ago,  so  be  careful  how  you 
clip  if  you  use  regular  house  scissors. 
Fill  all  vacant  spots  with  these  loops 
drawn  through.  The  closeness  of  loops 
will  depend  on  width  and  quality  ot 
strips.  Narrow  cotton  strips  will  have 
to  be  hooked  through  closer  than  wider 
strips  of  cotton  or  woolen.  Some  designs 
are  of  roses,  leaves,  and  a  background  of 
hit-and-miss  colors ;  others  are  of  dogs, 
deer,  cats  or  other  animals.  One  can 
sometimes  get  a  good  design  from  a  lap- 
robe  or  buggy  spread.  Again,  some  are 
made  in  square  or  diamonds  of  contrast¬ 
ing  colors.  Suflicient  space  should  be  left 
around  the  edges  for  hemming  or  binding. 

HRS.  D.  B.  P. 

The  following  suggestion  was  added  by 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Z.: 

I  have  been  working  at  rugs  since 
Christmas,  during  my  spare  time.  I 
always  hook  my  rugs,  or  draw  the  rags 
through  a  sack.  I  am  working  at  my 
third  and  last  one  for  this  Winter.  I 
always  cut  the  sack  the  size  I  want  for 
the  rug,  making  allowance  for  the  hem.  I 
notice  Mrs.  D.  B.  P.  hemmed  her  rug 
after  she  finished  the  hooking  process.  I 
always  hem  the  sack  on  the  machine  be- 


except  onions  in  pieces  and  soak  over 
night  in  four  quarts  cold  water  with  two 
cups  of  salt.  Stir  and  drain  off  in  the 
morning. 

Prepare  one  gallon  cider  vinegar,  three 
lbs.  brown  sugar,  %  package  whole  pickl¬ 
ing  spices,  one  ounce  each  of  whole  cloves, 
stick  cinnamon,  and  mustard  seed  and 
one  teaspoon  celery  seed.  Put  the  spices, 
sugar,  etc.,  in  the  vinegar  and  the  drained 
vegetables.  Put  all  together  cold,  and 
bring  slowly  to  boiling,  stirring  frequent¬ 
ly.  When  it  boils,  all  through  the  whole 
it  is  cooked  enough.  Take  it  off  and  put 
it  in  a  large  crock ;  cover  when  cold. 
Will  keep  without  sealing,  and  is  extra 
good.  a.  M.  V. 

Small  cucumbers,  cauliflower  dissected, 
small  tender  string  beans  and  butter 
beans,  two  or  three  inches  long,  small 
green  tomatoes  the  size  of  walnuts  cut  in 
half  or  quarters,  small  onions,  the  tender 
tips  off  the  end  of  corn,  1  V2  in.  long, 
can  be  used.  Soak  all  in  strong  salted 
water  for  12  or  15  hours,  drain  and  rinse. 
Pack  carefully  into  glass  jars,  by  hand 
and  mix  well ;  have  red  peppers  cut  in  x/2 
in.  pieces  to  drop  in  also,  but  not  the 
seeds  unless  you  wish  the  pickles  to  be 
real  hot.  Drop  in  each  jar  four  whole 
cloves,  whole  black  peppers,  whoL&_  all¬ 
spice,  cinnamon  bark  broken  small,  15 
or  18  of  each  kind  to  quart;  a  piece  of 
mace  y/2  in.  square  broken  fine  and  mixed 
into  1  quart  greatly  adds  to  the  quality 
of  their  flavor,  1  y2  cups  sugar,  either 
brown  or  white  to  each  quart  of  vinegar. 
Dissolve  sugar  in  vinegar  and  boil  a  few 
minutes  and  turn  on  to  packed  pickles. 
Set  jars  when  filled  into  hot  closet  to 
warm  so  the  hot  vinegar  will  not  break 
them.  You  can  use  what  quantity  of 
each  kind  of  vegetable  preferred. 

MRS.  E.  K. 


The  New  Comer  and  the  Rural  Church 

I  was  much  interested  in  Mother  Bee’s 
letter  in  which  she  referred  to  rural 
churches.  I  wish  to  tell  of  an  incident 
that  came  under  my  observation.  Two 
families  from  the  outlying  farming  dis¬ 
trict  moved  into,  a  small  village.  The 
social  life  of  this  little  town  centered 
around  the  church  and  the  Grange.  The 
first  family  were  people  of  some  wealth, 
the  head  of  the  family  being  a  retired 
farmer.  His  wife  was  a  very  charming 
woman,  who  had  been  a  teacher.  They 
bought  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the 
town.  The  second  family  were  poor 
people,  and  rented  a  small  house.  The 
father  of  the  family  was  a  respectable 
hard-working  man,  who  had  a  position 
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20M358— Latest  Walking  Pump 
with  attractive  cut-out  tongue  in  , 
lattice  effect  and  dainty  ankle  A 
strap.  High-grade  JJlaok  „JI 
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5N6000— This  coat  is  made  of  such  a  high- 
grade  Astrakhan  Fur  Cloth  that  in  appearance 
it  looks  like  the  genuine,  expensive  Astrakhan 
Fur.  Styled  on  the  latest  New  York  lines  in 
fashionable  46-inch  length.  The  collar  may  be 
muffled  up  and  bnttoned  as  pictured  or  worn 
open.  Sleeves  show  the  smart,  new  button- 
trimmed  flare  with  deep  cuffs.  Coat  has  the 
very  latest  side-front  closing  with  short  self¬ 
sash.  Cut  on  straight  lines  and  has  slot 
pockets.  Lined  throughout  with  fancy  Sateen. 
Colors.  Krimmer  gray  or  dark  brown.  Sizes: 
32  to  46  bust,  also  for  Misses’  and  4 
smaller  women,  32  to  36  bust. 

Price,  Postpaid . 


35M5000— The  new  Coat-Dress  is  stylish  for 
Fall,  so  here’s  a  handsome,  low-priced  model. 
It  opens  full  length  down  side-front  and 
fastens  with  three  self-buttons.  The  material 
is  a  soft  napped  All-Wool  Velour.  Contrasting 
color  on  sleeve  facings,  buttons  and  button¬ 
holes.  Belted  at  back.  Colors:  brown,  navy 
blue  or  Reindeer.  Sizes:  32  to  46  bust,  also 
for  Misses’  and  small  women,  32  to  38  apmno 
bust,  33  to  39-inch  skirt  lengths. 

Skirts  have  deep  basted  hem.  Special 
Postage  paid  to  your  door. 


35M5000  “  Wm 
Atl  Wool  Veloth 
Coat  Dress  I 


29M500I — Beautiful  Australian  Fox  Scarf. 
Fur  on  both  sides.  Measures  about  40  Inches 
long  including  tail.  Colors:  brown, 

black  or  taupe.  Price .  ^jlaa 

Postage  paid  to  your  door.  — 
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MORE  than  a  million  happy  homes  now  enjoy 
better  light  at  lower  cost,  thanks  to  the  COLE¬ 
MAN  QUICK -LITE  Lamp.  And  what  wonderful 
light  It  Is— 300  candle  power  of  pure-white,  natural 
brilliance— easy  on  the  eyes— no  glare,  no  flicker! 
The  figures  below  show  that,  If  you  are  using  an 
old  style  oil  lamp,  you  are  really  paying  for  all  the 
wonderful  light  the  QUICK-LITE  gives,  and  you  might 
as  well  have  it.  You  will  have  it,  too,  just  as  soon  as 
you  get  your  QUICK-LITE  and  start  using  its  bright, 
cheery  radiance  In  your  home  every  night. 

See  your  nearest  hardware  or  general  store  mer¬ 
chant  and  have  him  show  you  just  how  the  QUICK- 
LITE  will  pay  for  Itself  In  a  year  In  fuel  saved  alone, 
and  leave  a  _  __ ....  .  .  _ _ _ 

generous  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 

balance.^*-^  m.  WICHITA,  KANSAS 

'mV  Philadelphia  Chicago 
>SX\  Los  Angeles 

_  mV  Toronto, Ontario,Canada 
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in  n  nearby  factory.  The  mother,  who 
had  also  been  a  teacher,  was  the  equal 
of  her  wealthier  neighbor  in  everything 
but  wealth.  Both  of  these  women  and 
their  children  attended  church.  The 
wealthy  woman  was  immediately  called 
upon  by  all  the  leading  members  of  the 
church,  invited  to  join  the  church  societies 
and  warmly  welcomed  in  every  way.  The 
second  woman  was  hardly  noticed ;  no 
member  of  the  church  ever  called  upon 
her.  The  pastor  called  once,  his  wife 
never,  although  calling  right  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity.  She  was  never  asked  to  join  any 
society,  although  a  very  bright  capable 
woman,  who  could  and  would  have  done 
much  for  the  church.  No  member  ever 
came  to  her  house,  even  to  solicit,  but 
would  stop  her  on  the  street  and  ask  for 
contributions  which  she  always  gave.  She 
finally  gave  up  going  to  church,  as  she 
felt  rather  unwelcome,  lias  not  the  snob¬ 
bery  of  small  rural  villages  something  to 
do  with  empty  churches?  u.  v. 


Fruit  Butters 

The  following  recipes  are  from  a  bul¬ 
letin  issued  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultuure : 

Apple  Butter  with  Lemons. — Slice 
four  lemons,  cover  with  water,  let  stand 
over  night.  Next  morning  put  them  in 
preserving  kettles  with  8  lbs.  apple  pared, 
cored  and  sliced.  Cook  one  hour,  add  3 
lbs.  sugar;  cook  slowly  with  frequent 
stirring  hours  longer,  or  until  proper 
thickness  comes.  Pack  in  sterilized  con¬ 
tainers. 

Apple  Butter  with  Grape  Juice.-- 
To  each  gallon  of  peeled  and  sliced  ap¬ 
ples  cooked  into  sauce  and  strained,  add 
one  pint  grape  juice,  one  cup  hi  own 
sugar,  half  teaspoon  salt.  Cook  and  stir 
slowly  for  two  hours,  then  put  in  one 
teaspoon  cinnamon  a/id  pack  in  hot  con¬ 
tainers  and  sterilize. 

Peach  Butter. — Put  peaches  in  wire 
basket,  dip  in  boiling  water  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  and  the  skin  then  rubs  off  easily. 
Mash  pulp  and  cook  in  its  own  juice 
without  adding  water.  Put  through 
colander  to  make  butter  of  fine  texture. 
To  each  measure  of  pulp  add  half  a 
measure  of  sugar ;  cook  slowly ;  stir  often. 
When  proper  consistency  is  reached  and 
the  butter  is  still  hot,  pack  in  jars  and 
sterilize. 

Plum  Butter. — iWash  plums,  cook 
with  a  little  water  until  soft.  Then 
separate  skins  and  pits  by  rubbing  pulp 
through  a  colander.  If  pulp  is  thin,  boil 
it  down  somewhat  before  sugar  is  added. 
For  each  measure  of  pulp,  whether  put 
through  colander  or  not,  use  half  to  three- 
fourths  measure  of  sugar  and  cook  slowly 
with  frequent  stirring  until  butter 
reaches  thickness  desired.  If  a  tart  but¬ 
ter  is  favored,  use  less  sugar.  Cinnamon, 
cloves,  allspice  should  be  added  to  suit 
the  taste  when  cooking  is  finished.  Ster¬ 
ilize  after  packing  in  jars. 

To  sterilize  butters  set  containers,  filled 
with  butter,  and  tops  on,  in  a  vessel  fitted 
with  false  bottom  and  deep  enough  to 
hold  in  the  steam,  and  set  over  fire. 
Count  time  after  steam  starts  to  escape ; 
allow  five  minutes  for  quart  or  smaller 
sized  jars,  10  minutes  for  half  gallon,  and 
15  minutes  for  gallon ;  take  containers 
out  to  cool.  Then  set  them  away  for 
future  use.  Do  not  disturb  covers  until 
butter  is  to  be  used.  If  covers  do  not  fit 
tightly,  place  waxed  paper  in  them  to 
make  a  tight  fit  before  sterilizing,  as  this 
sterilization  prevents  molding,  spoiling  or 
infection.  This  process  should  always  be 
used  with  butters  where  possible,  but  if 
impractical,  be  sure  to  pour  hot  paraffin 
over  fruit  butters  to  protect  them  from 
spoiling. 


Canning  Vegetable  Soup  Mixtures 

These  recipes  are  from  Farmers’  Bul¬ 
letin  1211,  United  'States  Department  of 
Agriculture : 

Tomato  Sauce  or  Ptt?ee. — If  a  more 
economical  utilization  of  space,  within 
the  jar  is  desired,  a  more  concentrated 
mixture  can  be  packed.  This  method 
also  provides  for  the  use  of  small  or 
•broken  tomatoes  and  large  tftnatoes  un¬ 
suitable  for  canning.  Cut  the  tomatoes 
into  medium-sized  pieces ;  add  one  large 
onion  chopped  and  one  cup  of  chopped 
fresh  pepper  to  each  gallon  of  tomatoes. 
Cook  until  tender,  put  through  sieve,  and 
add  1*4  teaspoon  of  salt  and  3  teaspoons 
of  sugar  to  each  gallon  of  pulp.  Cook 
until  the  consistency  of  ketchup,  stirring 
constantly.  Pack  while  boiling  hot  into 
jars  and  process  in  water  bath  or  water 
seal  for  25  minutes  or  under  5  lbs.  steam 
pressure  for  15  minutes  or  under  10  lbs. 
for  10  minutes.  Remove  the  jars  from 
the  canner  and  seal  at  once.  Tin  cans 
should  be  plunged  immediately  into  cold 
water  and  cooled  as  quickly  as  possible. 
When  cool,  store  in  a  dark.  dry.  cool 
place. 

Corn  and  Tomato. — Prepare  each 
vegetable  as  for  canning.  Chop  the  to¬ 
matoes  into  medium-sized  pieces  or  heat 
to  the  simmering  point  and  put  them 
through  a  sieve.  Mix  thoroughly  two 
parts  of  tomatoes  to  three  parts  of  corn. 
Pack  into  hot  glass  jars  or  enameled  tin 
cans.  Add  one  level  teaspoon  of  salt. 
Process  in  water  bath  or  water  seal  for 
two  hours  or  under  10  lbs.  steam  pres¬ 
sure  for  60  minutes.  Remove  the  jars 
from  the  canner  and  seal  at  once.  Tin 
cans  should  be  plunged  immediately  into 
cold  water  and  cooled  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  When  cool,  store  in  a  dark,  dry, 
cool  place. 

•Concentrated  Vegetable  Soup  Mix¬ 


ture. — Any  desired  mixture  of  vegetables 
may  be  packed  for  home  use.  A  good 
combination  consists  of  one  quart  of  con¬ 
centrated  tomato  pulp,  one  pint  of  corn 
or  tiny  Lima  beans,  one  pint  of  okra,  one 
small  onion  chopped,  half  cup  of  chopped 
sweet  red  pepper,  1*4  teaspoons  of  salt, 
and  three  teaspoons  of  sugar.  Cook  the 
tomatoes,  pepper,  and  onion  ;  put  through 
a  sieve  to  remove  seeds ;  and  cook  down 
to  about  the  consistency  of  ketchup. 
Measure,  add  the  corn  or  beans  and  okra, 
which  have  been  prepared  as  for  can¬ 
ning.  Add  the  seasoning  and  cook  all 
together  for  10  minutes.  Pack  at  once 
into  hot  jars,  and  process  in  water  bath 
or  water  seal  continuously  for  two  hours 
or  under  5  lbs.  for  60  minutes  or  under 
10  lbs.  steam  pressure  for  40  minutes. 
Remove  the  jars  from  the  canner  and 
seal  at  once.  Tin  cans  should  be  plunged 
immediately  into  cold  water  and  cooled 
as  quickly  as  possible.  When  cool,  store 
in  a  dark,  dry,  cool  place. 


Perfect  Parker  House  Rolls 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  hear  an 
otherwise  efficient  housewife  say,  “No,  I 
never  make  Parker  House  rolls.  I  have 
tried  them,  but  my  efforts  have  proven 
complete  failures.”  The  writer  could  not 
attempt  to  say  just  why  succcess  has  not 
been  hers,  but  she  will  give  a  very  de¬ 
pendable  and  delicious  recipe,  which,  if 
followed  out  exactly  as  directed,  is  prac¬ 
tically  certain  to  be  a  success: 

Two  cups  of  milk,  two  teaspoons  of 
salt,  four  tablespoons  of  butter,  four 
tablespoons  granulated  sugar,  one  cake  of 
yeast  dissolved  in  half  cup  lukewarm 
water,  eight  cups  of  bread  flour.  Scald 
the  milk  and  stir  into  it  the  salt,  sugar 
and  butter,  after  which,  set  aside  to  be¬ 
come  lukewarm.  When  it  reaches  this 
temperature,  add  the  yeast  cake,  dis¬ 
solved  as  directed  above.  Stir  in  very 
slowly  enough  of  the  flour  to  form  a  stiff 
batter,  and  beat  until  perfectly  smooth. 
Set  in  a  warm  place  to  lighten,  cover 
with  a  warm  towel  and  let  stand  until 
spongy,  which  will  take  about  two  hours. 

It  will  then  be  ready  for  the  balance 
of  the  flour,  which  should  be  added  very 
gradually,  and  thoroughly  worked  and 
kneaded  in.  At  this  point  kneading  must 


be  very  thoroughly  done,  and  not  too 
much  flour  used  on  the  board  or  hands. 
Let  it  be  as  soft  as  possible.  Place  in 
a  well  greased  bowl,  cover  with  a  towel 
wrung  dry  out  of  hot  water,  and  set  in 
a  warm  place  to  rise.  Allow  to  remain 
until  it  doubles  its  bulk. 

Place  on  a  slightly  floured  board  and 
knead  for  about  five  minutes.  Break  off 
small  pieces  of  the  dough,  of  uniform 
size,  and  shape  into  smooth  balls.  Place 
them  between  the  folds  of  a  floured 
towel  and  let  stand  15  minutes  in  a  warm 
place.  Flatten  them  about  three-fourths 
with  a  rolling  pin,  brush  with  butter,  fold 
nearly  in  half,  place  about  one-half  inch 
apart  in  a  well-greased  pan,  brush  tbs 
tops  with  melted  butter,  cover  closely 
and  allow  to  stand  in  a  warm,  not  hot, 
place,  until  they  ^become  Itwice  their 
size.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven,  350  degrees 
F.,  for  20  minutes.  Serve  with  butter 
as  soon  as  possible  after  taking  from 
the  oven. 

All  measurements  are  taken  level. 

HELEN  N.  UPSON. 


Easy  Mending 

Nearly  every  child,  both  large  and 
small,  now  wears  bloomers,  and  they  will 
wear  out  in  the  most  difficult  place  to 
mend,  and  also  the  most  conspicuous; 
the  inside  of  the  leg  around  to  the  knee. 
To  patch  them  or  darn  them  nicely  is  a 
difficult  task,  unless  the  elastic  is  re¬ 
moved  and  the  gathers  pressed  out 
smoothly.  Instead  of  going  through  this 
tedious  process,  I  reinforce  these  places 
with  self  material  when  I  make  the  bloom¬ 
ers.  Cut  the  pieces  to  fit  exactly  into 
the  seams,  and  first  stitch  on  the  cloth 
flat,  the  edges  will  not  ravel,  and  stitches 
will  not  be  noticeable  when  the  cloth  is 
gathered  with  the  elastic  band ;  they  will 
not  be  bungling  at  all.  'When  the  bloom¬ 
ers  begin  to  show  signs  of  wear  the  patch 
is  right  there  on  the  garment,  perfectly 
fitted  and  an  exact  match  as  to  color,  as 
it  has  faded  with  washings  to  match  the 
cloth. 

Stockings  can  be  rendered  almost  as 
god  as  new  ;  five  minutes  will  be  ample 
time  to  mend  one  pair.  This  remedy  is 
for  stockings  that  are  past  darning, 


cither  men’s,  women’s  or  children’s ;- if 
the  knees  are  worn  they  can  be  reversed. 
Smooth  the  stocking  flat,  as  when  first 
purchased,  start  at  the  heel,  above  the 
worn  part  and  cut  out  whole  length  of 
foot,  probably  about  one  and  one-h'alf 
inch  deep.  If  the  end  of  toe  is  worn  cut 
off  straight  across.  Lay  the  parts  cut  off 
on  the  better  part  of  another  stocking  o  1 
any  suitable  material,  and  cut  out  foot 
double  and  a  seam  larger  than  pattern. 
Sew  up  heel.  You  may  think  it  will 
make  an  uncomfortable  seam  at  the  heel, 
but  if  sewed  up  on  the  machine  it  will  be 
flat.  Spread  the  stocking  foot  flat  and 
stitch  on  the  toe-piece  once  across  flat. 
Turn,  stocking  wrong  side  out,  slip  new 
foot  into  place  right  side  to  right  side, 
and  heel  to  heel,  and  stitch  in  just  as  you 
would  a  dress  sleeve ;  the  seams  will  be 
smooth.  Press.  This  is  very  much  easier 
than  my  explanation  sounds,  and  when 
you  once  start  you  can  easily  see  what  I 
mean,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  refoot  a 
sock  in  record  time.  These  stockings 
can  be  worn  with  low  shoes,  and  pieces  of 
an  old  jersey  dress  are  soft  and  warm 
for  new  feet  in  (Winter  socks  for  the  men 
and  children.  FLORENCE  HADLEY. 

Massachusetts. 


Notes  From  Vermont 

The  fern  industry  is  booming  in  town. 
The  packer  told  husband  today  he  had 
already  paid  out  $10,000  for  ferns  and 
he  hoped  to  pay  out  $15,000  more  this 
season.  In  one  day  he  paid  out  nearly 
$1,000.  and  every  day  one  and  several 
days  two  truckloads  of  ferns  go  to  the 
warehouse  in  Springfieldj  Mass.  Two 
kinds  of  ferns  are  picked,  the  fancy  or 
lace  and  the  dagger  fern,  but  many  more 
dagger  than  lace  are  picked.  The  best 
wages  any  of  the  family  have  earned  yet 
was  earned  by  one  of  the  boys  who  earned 
$5.75  in  3%  hours,  but  that  was  in  an 
exceptional  chance.  I  have  been  out 
ferning  with  husband  twice  this  year  and 
it  is  my  first  season.  I  find  I  can  pick 
ferns  as  fast  as  he  can,  but  he  can  tie 
three  bunches  to  my  one,  but  he  has  tied 
a  good  many  hundred  bunches.  With 
experience  I  would  gain  speed,  and  I  love 
the  woods.  Usually  when  they  go  fern- 
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ing,  the  car  is  full  of  boys  and  fern 
baskets  and  the  boys  are  better  pickers 
than  I. 

Farmers  still  complain  of  the  shortage 
of  help,  and  rides  over  Quite  a  territory 
by  members  of  the  family  show  much 
grass  uncut  up  to  August  20.  Our  oldest 
went  to  help  one  farmer  and  stayed  a 
month.  When  he  came  home  I  asked  why 
he  didn’t  write  home.  His  answer  was 
that  when  he  worked  from  4  to  4 :30 
A.  M.,  till  8  P.  M.  or  later,  he  didn’t 
feel 'much  like  writing  and  although  he 
had  a  few  hours  to  himself  Sunday  P.  M., 
he  was  actually  too  tired  to  write  or  even 
to  read.  So  perhaps  other  mothers  who 
occasionally  like  tq  hear  from  their  boys 
will  want  to  know  how  many  hours  work 
a  farmer  expects.  Perhaps  if  farmers 
would  be  as  considerate  of  men  as  of 
horses,  help  would  not  be  so  scarce  and 
the  one  farmer  who  is  unjust  gives  a  bad 
name  to  the  class.  So  he  finished  working 
on  a  farm  for  the  present  and  just  now 
gets  $4  per  day  for  nine  hours  work. 

-MOTHER  BEE. 


Loss  of  Liquid  in  Pressure  Canning 

Information  was  asked  as  to  why  the 
liquid  in  fruit  jars  goes  down  in  canning 
under  steam  pressure.  I  have  eight  years’ 
experience  in  using  an  aluminum  pres¬ 
sure  canner,  and  I  believe  that  the  trouble 
is  caused  either  by  screwing  down  the 
lid  of  the  jar  too  much,  or  having  the 
clamps  on  glass-lid  jars  too  tight,  or  not 
having  enough  water  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canner  to  cover  the  stand,  or  variable 
pressure,  or  too  great  pressure.  At  one 
time  or  another  I  have  had  this  trouble, 
and  have  traced  it  to  one  of  these  sources. 

In  screwing  down  a  jar  lid,  I  turn  it 
just  enough  to  be  able  to  pick  it  up  by 
the  lid  without  having  the  lid  slip  off. 
With  glass-lid  jars,  I  loosen  the  clamps 
if  they  seem  tight,  by  bending  them  on 
the  edge  of  my  kitchen  cabinet.  They 
should  snap  into  place  over  the  lid  with 
ease,  neither  too  tight  nor  too  loose.  Of 
course  I  am  referring  only  to  the  first 
clamp,  as  the  second  is  never  used  until 
the  jar  is  removed  from  the  canner. 

The  water  in  the  canner  should  be  cold 
with  fruit  that  is  packed  cold,  and  hot 
with  fruit  that  is  packed  hot,  and  it 
should  always  cover  the  stand.  That 
means  the  bottoms  of  the  fruit  jars  -will 
be  resting  on  the  water. 

I  try  to  have  as  brisk  a  fire  as  possible 
under  my  canner,  as  my  effort  is  to  run 
the  pressure  up  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
And  right  here  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  that  I  made  about  my 
cooker,  and  the  one  above  all  others 
which  was  most  responsible  for  the  lack 
of  liquid  in  my  jars,  and  that  is  too  great 
pressure,  or  too  long-continued  pressure. 
Most  of  us  do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
too  great  pressure  unless  inter-upted  in 
some  way  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  care 
for  the  canning  as  we  should,  but  many 
have  trouble  from  too  long  continued 
pressure,  and  the  principal  reason  for 
this  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  books  on  pressure  canning  give  tables 
which  we  follow,  often  to  our  sorrow-. 
The  first  year  I  canned  under  pressure  I 
lost  half  the  liquid  from  my  fruit  jars.  I 
made  excellent  vinegar  from  what  I  col¬ 
lected  in  the  bottom  of  the  canner,  but 
my  fruit  suffered  in  consequence.  So  I 
began  to  experiment. 

One  authority  I  have,  and  on  whose 
tables  I  am  now  looking,  says  to  sterilize 
blueberries,  currants,  loganberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  10  minutes  at  5  to  -10  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure;  cherries  the  same;  pears,  eight 
minutes  under  the  same  pressure; 
peaches,  16  minutes ;  plums,  10  minutes  ; 
rhubarb,  15  minutes ;  strawberries,  11 
minutes.  Another  equally  good  authority 
keeps  the  pressure  at  5  lbs.  except  for 
pears  and  plums,  w-hich  go  to  10  lbs. 
And  the  time  varies  all  the  wray  from 
eight  to  15  minutes. 

And  this  was  what  I  did:  I  put  my 
fruit  in  the  cooker,  brought  the  pressure 
up  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  removed 
the  kettle  (that  is,  the  canner)  from  the 
stove  at  once.  By  this  method  I  have 
as  pretty  packs  as  ever  I  did  by  the 
open-kettle  method,  with  no  loss  of 
liquid,  and  have  lost  not  more  than  a 
half  dozen  jars  by  spoiling.  I  lost  two 
jars  of  pears  this  year,  which  I  think 
were  due  to  defective  lids.  I  shall  watch 
this  year,  and  if  I  find  similar  loss,  I 
shall  process  for  three  minutes,  but  no 
more,  for  in  case  of  over-processing  not 
only  is  the  liquid  lost,  but  the  fruit  rises 
in  the  jars,  and  while  it  is  just  as  good 
to  eat,  it  is  not  so  good  to  look  at.  I  can 
hundreds  of  quarts  each  season.  I  want 
to  add  that  the  flavor  of  fruit  canned  by 
this  method  is  the  finest  I  have  ever 
eaten.  Our  peaches,  plums  and  pears,  for 
instance,  taste  as  though  fresh  from  the 
trees. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  run  a  silver  knife 
inside  the  jar  around  the  outside  of  the 
fruit  to  let  the  syrup  sink  down  and  the 
air  bubbles  come  out.  Do  not  fill  the 
jars  any  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the 
neck  of  the  jar,  and  in  case  of  Mason 
'jars,  even  a  little  less  liquid  _  is  _  better. 
One  of  the  sure  ways  to  lose  liquid  is  to 
fill  your  jars  too  full.  It  expands  and 
boils  out  of  the  jar. 

All  that  I  have  said  of  fruit  holds 
good  with  vegetables,  with  the  added 
precaution  of  careful  blanching.  If  your 
vegetables  are  not  dipped  in  boiling  water 
for  from  three  to  12  minutes,  according 
to  the  vegetables,  they  will  not  pack 
closely  enough.  In  the  jar,  when  they 
begin  to  cook,  they  abso  b  the  water  and 
wilt  down,  so  that  the  jar  is  apt  to  be 
only  three-fourths  full.  Thorough  blanch¬ 


ing,  boiling  water  poured  on,  a  knife  run 
around  to  remove  air  bubbles,  the  lid 
screwed  on  loosely,  water  to  cover  the 
stand,  and  the  jar  not  too  full  of  water, 
and  all  should  be  well  unless  one  thing  is 
the  matter. 

This  one  thing  is  important  enough  to 
be  set  by  itself,  because,  without  having 
this  trouble  corrected,  there  can  be  no 
successful  pressure  canning.  Does  youi 
pet-cock  leak  steam,  does  steam  come 
out  of  your  valve,  or  does  steam  come 
out  around  the  lid  of  your  kettle?  If 
there  is  the  slightest  issue  of  steam,  it 
will  always  draw  the  liquid  out  of  your 
jars,  no  matter  what  other  precautions 
you  may  have  taken.  The  steam  leaving 
the  kettle  creates  a  vacuum,  and  the 
juice  rushes  out  of  the  jars  to  fill  that 
vacuum,  and  keeps  on  rushing  as  long  as 
the  steam  escapes. 

Whenever  I  find  steam  escaping  and  I 
cannot  control  it,  I  stop  canning  right 
then,  and  wait  for  the  man  of  the  house 
to  appear.  He  has  a  mechanical  head, 
and  I  have  not.  I  have  tried  plugging  up 
the  steaming  places  with  rags  and 
matches,  but  they  do  not  work,  so  I  have 
sense  enough  to  turn  the  job  of  fixing  the 
deficient  parts  over  to  someone  who  un¬ 
derstands  how  to  do  them.  The  spring 
on  the  pet-cock  may  need  shortening,  the 
valve  may  be  filled  with  grease,  the  lid 
may  not  be  screwed  down  evenly.  But  no 
canning  should  be  attempted  until  the 
trouble  is  overcome. 

ANNIE  PIKE  GREENWOOD. 


Starting  the  Apple  Season 

Lake  Huron  Apple  Sponge. — Boil  two 
cups  of  sugar  in  one  of  water  until  clear, 
then,  add  two  cups  of  thinly  sliced  apples 
and  cook  until  soft.  Soak  a  tablespoon 
of  granulated  gelatin  in  one-half  cup  of 
cold  water,  and  add  to  the  hot  apple 
sauce  with  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon  and 
the  juice  of  two.  Set  the  mixture  in  a 
cool  place  until  it  thickens,  stirring  oc¬ 
casionally,  then  beat  with  a  wire  spoon 
until  frothy  ;  add  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
beaten  stiff,  and  continue  beating  until 
stiff  enough  to  hold  its  shaps.  Turn  into 
a  mold  and  chill.  Serve  with  a  soft  cus¬ 
tard  made  with  the  yolks  of  eggs. 

Delicious  Apple  Pudding. — Make  a 
pint  of  plain  apple  sauce,  sweeten,  and 
add  one  tablespoon  of  finely  chopped  can¬ 
died  orange  peel,  and  fill  individual  pud¬ 
ding  molds  one-half  full.  Make  a  batter 
with  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  one-fourth 
cup  of  melted  butter,  one  egg,  well  beaten, 
one-half  cup  of  milk,  and  1*4  cups  of 
flour,  with  three  teaspoons  of  baking  pow¬ 
der  and  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt  sifted 
through  it.  Put  a  large  spoon  of  the  bat¬ 
ter  above  the  apples,  or  fill  the  cups  two- 
thirds  full,  put  over  boiling  water,  cover 
closely,  and  steam  20  minutes.  Serve 
unmolded,  upside  down,  with  whipped  or 
plain  sweetened  cream. 

Green  Mountain  Pie. — Select  five  per¬ 
fectly  sound  medium-sized  Baldwins, 
pare,  quarter  and  core  them,  then  cut 
into  eighths,  put  into  a  covered  earthen 
baking  dish,  add  sugar  and  water  the 
same  as  for  old-fashioned  baked  apple 
sauce,  and  bake  three  hours.  While  cool¬ 
ing,  line  a  deep  pieplate  with  a  rich  un¬ 
der  crust  and  bake  the  same  as  for  lemon 
meringue,  fill  the  crust  with  the  apDle 
sauce,  cover  with  a  thin  upper  crust,  re¬ 
turn  to  the  oven  and  bake  until  a  deli¬ 
cate  brown.  Serve  with  a  slight  sprinkle 
of  grated  American  cheese  over  the  top. 

Apple  Layer  Cake. — Cream  one  cup  of 
fine  granulated  sugar  with  one  tablespoon 
of  butter,  add  one  well-beaten  egg,  two- 
thirds  of  a  cup  of  milk,  two  cups  of  flour, 
with  three  teaspoons  of  baking  powder 
and  a  little  salt,  sifted  with  it,  and  one 
tablespoon  of  lemon  juice.  Bake  in  two 
layers.  For  the  filling,  grate  two  medium¬ 
sized  apples,  add  the  grated  rind  and  juice 
of  half  a  lemon  and  one  cup  of  sugar. 
Put  in  the  double  boiler,  and  when  boiling 
hot  stir  in  one  well-beaten  egg,  cook  un¬ 
til  the  mixture  thickens,  then  remove 
from  the  fire  and  beat  in  one  small  table¬ 
spoon  of  butter.  Cool  and  spread  be¬ 
tween  the  layers  of  cake.  Ice  the  top  or 
dust  thickly  with  powdered  sugar. 

Apple  Fruit  Cake. — Mix  and  sift  2% 
cups  of  flour  with  one-half  teaspoon  of 
salt,  one  teaspoon  each  of  cinnamon  and 
cloves,  a  little  mace,  and  one  teaspoon  of 
soda,  then  add  one  cup  of  seedless  raisins. 
In  the  mixing  bowl  put  one  cup  of  molas¬ 
ses,  one  cup  of  hot  unsweetened  apple 
sauce,  and  four  tablespoons  of  melted 
shortening,  mix,  and  add  the  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Beat  thoroughly,  turn  into  a  well- 
oiled  and  rather  shallow  baking  tin,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  45  minutes. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 


Maple  Sugar  and  Fudge 

A  correspondent  lately  asked  about 
sour  maple  sugar.  I  know  of  no  way  of 
restoring  it  to  its  pristine  sweetness,  but 
having  myself  a  small  quantity  on  hand, 
I  do  know  that  it  makes  wonderful  fudge. 
Try  the  following :  One  cup  of  maple 
sugar,  one  cup  of  brown  sugar,  one-half 
cup  of  thin  cream,  four  tablespoons  of 
grated  chocolate  or  cocoa,  one  tablespoon 
of  butter.  Mix  well,  boil  to  the  soft  ball 
degree,  and  allow  it  to  cool  for  five  min¬ 
utes;  then  stir  until  it  thickens  and  pour 
out  quickly  into  buttered  molds  or  plates. 
This  also  makes  a  delicious  icing  for  a 
nut  cake.  I  wish  someone  would  tell  us 
why  maple  sugar  sours,  and  what  we  can 
do  to  prevent  it.  I  prefer  “maple  cream” 
or  fondant  to  the  hard  sugar,  and  it 
usually  keeps  well,  stored  in  glass  jars  in 
my  warm  kitchen  closet,  but  occasionally 
a  jar  “goes  back  on  me.”  It  can  be  used 
in  cooking,  but  the  delicate  maple  flavor 
is  lost.  R.  F.  D. 


You  can  do  them  over  yourself 
with  Muralite.  It  costs  less  than 
two  dollars  for  the  average  room. 
Easy  to  use.  Goes  on  like  paint  but 
looks  soft  and  rich  on  the  walls. 
Never  any  streaky  brush  marks 
when  Muralite  is  used.  Never 
rubs  or  chips  off  the  wall.  One 
coat  covers  solidly  and  makes  a 
permanent,  durable  wall  decora¬ 
tion  and  one  that  is  obtained  for  the 


least  fuss  and  expense.  Comes  in 
Pure  White  and  14  attractive  tints. 

You  can  get  Muralite  from  any 
store  where  paint  is  sold,  but  if 
you  have  difficulty  in  obtaining 
original  Muralite  in  individual  5-lb. 
packages  we  will  supply  you 
direct.  Send  $1.50  for  10  lbs.  of 
Muralite,  enough  to  do  a  large 
room,  stating  color  desired. 

Color  card  free. 
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240  East  136th  Street  New  York  City 


A  PA  IL  •  A.  Ii  R>U  S  H  H  OX  WA.XE  R.  *  AN D 

MURALITE 

MAKES  A  PERFECT  WALL  FINISH 


ON  W  NS&jAtf 

FURNACES, 

"STOVES  and  RANGES  * 

Let  me  show  you 
how  to  save  $40  to  $200 
on  the  finest  quality  pipe 
or  pipeless  furnace  ever 
made.  Sold  direct  to  you  at 
Factory  prices— $59.95  and  up 
Easy  to  install.  Easy  payments. 

Quick  shipments.  Safe  delivery. 

360  days'  approval  test.  More 
than  500,000  pleased  customers. 

Mail  a  postal  or  letter 
today — get  my  new  Fac- 
tory-to-Family  Bargain 
Book — FREE. 

W.  S.  Dewing 
,  “The  Direct-to-You  Man” 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE 
COMPANY 
168  W.  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  j 
Michigan 


Burns' 


DRIVE  out  the  fire  and 
pain  instantly  with 
Gombault’s  Balsam. 

Prevents  infection  and 
promotes  quick  healing. 

Used  for  over  forty  years  for  burns, 
bruises,  cuts,  sprait  and  strains, 
bronchial  and  chest  colds,  muscular 
and  inflammatory  rheumatism,  sciatica 
and  lumbago.  A  wonderful  relief. 

At  your  druggist  or  prepaid  direct 
for  $1.50.  Very  economical,  a  little 
kills  a  lot  of  pain.  The  Lawrance- 
Wiiliams  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 

BALSAM 

The  Imported  Liniment 

HEALING  and  ANTISEPTIC 


Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  in-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices'. now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


INDOW 

holesale 


SHADE** 

Priced 


DIRECT  FROM  OUR  FACTORY 
TO  YOUR  HOME.  CARTAGE 
PREPAID.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY 
REFUNDED. 

American  Holland,  all  colors; 
sides  hemmed.  Mounted  on 
guaranteed 
Spring  Rollers. 

Our  price  for 
this  week 
only  .... 


OUR  CATAEOGUE  CONSISTS  OF  ALL  GRADES 
OF  SHADING.  TOGETHER  WITH  INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW  TO  MEASURE  AND  ORDER  SHADES.  FREE 
ON  REQUEST. 


TOWER’S  fISH  BRAND 
IfflfX  SLICKER 


Make  every  day  count 

Dealers  everywhere 

AJ. TOWER  CO.  tOWEltls 

BOSTON 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIMMI 

Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Standard  Window  Shade  Co.  333  west  30th  street,  new  york  city 
428  Gold  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  lliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimmii 
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Paints 
and  also 
Disinfects 
Dries  White 


IaJLBOIA 

■—imgMIBMUBlUilWa 


So  Easy  to  Use 

—  In  Poultry  Houses,  Cow  Barns,  Etc. — 

Carbola  is  a  white  paint  and  powerful  disinfectant  combined  in  powder  form. 
Simply  stir  the  powder  in  a  pail  of  water  and  it  is  ready  for  brush  or  sprayer — 
no  waiting  or  straining.  Does  not  clog  sprayer.  Won’t  peel  or  flake. 

The  powerful  disinfectant  does  not  evaporate  but  keeps  its  strength  on  the 
walls.  Carbola  will  not  spoil  even  in  wrater  and  may  be  kept  standing  in  pail 
to  be  used  as  wanted.  One  pound  covers  about  100  square  feet. 

Results  Are  Sure  and  Certain 

Carbola  is  neither  poisonous  nor  caustic — harmless  to  the  smallest  chick  or 
stock  that  licks  a  painted  surface.  It  gives  walls  and  ceilings  a  smooth,  white 
finish,  increases  the  light,  improves  the  appearance,  and  helps  make  buildings 
clean,  sweet-smelling  and  free  from  mites  and  contagious  disease  germs.  There 
is  nothing  better  than  Carbola  for  dairies,  poultry  houses,  cellars,  dog  kennels, 
rabbit  hutches,  garages,  tree  trunks,  etc. 

It  has  been  used  for  years  by  more  than  100,000  dairy  and  poultry  farmers 
and  by  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  We  have  a  big  file  of 
letters  from  farmers  and  storekeepers  praising  it.  Give  it  a  trial — you  will 
never  regret  it. 

AS  A  LOUSE  POWDER  for  use  on  cattle,  poultry,  horses,  hogs,  dogs,  etc.,  the  dry  pow¬ 
der  will  be  found  most  satisfactory.  The  dry  powder  is  applied  like  any  other  louse  powder,  and 
is  very  effective — a  first-class  louse  powder  at  10c  a  pound. 

Your  hardware ,  feed,  seed,  poultry  supply  or  drug  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it. 

If  not,  order  direct — prompt  shipment  by  parcel  post  or  express. 

S  lb*.  75c  and  10c  pottage  10  Ibi.  $1.25  and  ISc  poit.ge  20  lbs.  $2.50  delivered 

50  lbs.  $5.00  delivered  200  lbs.  $18.00  delivered 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO., Inc.,  304  Ely  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  New  York 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  l>y  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  preps,  the 
freight  within  s  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


I  De- 
livered 

PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  64  GREEN  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guaran.ee  editorial  page. 


Be  Prepared  for 

COLIC 

For  safety  sake  keep  a 
package  of  Dr.  LesUro’s  Colic 
Drops  on  hand  always.  Sure 
relief  for  Colic,  Cramps, 
Stoppage  of  water,  Black 
Water,  Indigestion  and 
Scours,  in  horses,  alfalfa 
bloat  in  cows  or  Colic  Bloat 
in  calves.  No  opiates:  en¬ 
tirely  safe.  Quick  and  stimu¬ 
lating;  easy  to  give.  Sold  by 
best  dealers,  $1.25.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
if  dealer  is  not  supplied.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  back. 

DR.  LESURE’S 

Colic  Drops 

Dr,  h  G,  Lesurc,  Keene,  N,  H. 


In.  use 
over 


MINERAL^ 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _  _ _ _ 

S3. 25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisiaction  or  monej 
back.  81-10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


World’s  Greatest  Dairy  Cattle  at 
the  National  Dairy  Exposition 

f^REAT  exhibit  of  1,500  head  of  selected  dairy  cattle — pure¬ 
bred,  grade  and  Club  calves — from  every  section  of  the 
country,  representing  all  the  dairy  breeds.  An  opportunity  for  you 
to  inspect  them — in  one  big  barn — compare  their  good  qualities 
and  learn  how  to  produce  the  most  milk  at  the  least  expense.  See 
the  world’s  most  famous  bulls  and  the  cows  that  produce  the  most 
milk  and  the  richest  cream. 

DAIRY  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DISPLAY 

Over  two  mile*  of  farm  and  dairy  machinery — a  great  exhibit  of 
new  and  improved  milking  machines,  cream  separators,  barn  equip¬ 
ment,  churns,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  articles,  to  lighten 
labor  and  increase  profits  on  the  farm. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE’S  EXHIBIT 

Showing  modern  practices  in  breeding  and  feeding  cattle  and  in 
marketing  dairy  products. 

Meetings  and  Conventions  of  Dairymen  Every  Day 

REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES  FROM  EVERYWHERE 

Come — for  Pleasure  and  for  Profit 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  EXPOSITION 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  October  5th  to  13th 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  With  Meadow  Hay 

I  wish  a  grain  ration  to  be  fed  with 
meadow  hay  'for  roughage  and  a  ration 
to  be  fed  with  oats  and  green  barley. 

Connecticut.  s.  k.  b. 

While  you  do  not  mention  dairy  cattle, 
we  are  assuming  that  you  propose  to  feed 
cows  on  the  rations  requested.  Meadow 
hay,  as  an  exclusive  roughage,  is  scarcely 
satisfactory  unless  it  carries  considerable 
clover.  It  will  serve  as  a  filler  but  will 
not  contribute  very  much  energy  or  pro¬ 
tein.  The  following  grain  ration  will 
yield  22  per  cent  of  protein  and  is  intend¬ 
ed  for  cows  of  average  production.  If 
fed  with  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and  in 
conjuetion  with  silage  or  beet  pulp  it 
would  be  more  efficient.  The  mixture  fol¬ 
lows  :  250  lbs.  hominy,  250  lbs.  bran,  150 
lbs.  linseed  meal,  150  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 
150  lbs.  gluten  feed,  50  lbs.  oats. 

For  a  grain  ration  intended  to  be  fed 
with  green  oats  and  barley,  the  combina¬ 
tion  could  be  simplified  provided  there  is 
suffiieient  amount  of  green  forage  crops 
to  feed  the  cows  all  that  they  will  con¬ 
sume  with  relish.  The  green  feeds  would 
be  naturally  laxative  and  hence  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  eliminating  the  bran  and  linseed 
from  the  mixture  is  self-evideut :  400  lbs. 
hominy,  200  lbs.  oats,  200  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal,  200  lbs.  gluten  feed. 

Feed  approximately  one  pound  of  this 
mixture  for  each  3%  pounds  of  milk 
produced  per  day  per  cow.  It  would  be 
well  to  feed  some  of  the  meadow  hay  in 
conjunction  with  the  green  oats  and 
barley. 


Ration  for  Jersey  Heifer 

Would  you  give  me  a  formula  for  feed¬ 
ing  a  purebred  Jersey  with  first  calf, 
milking  eight  quarts  a  day  and  milking 
since  April?  I  want  to  feed  for  cream 
for  family  use.  mrs.  f.  t.  h. 

New  York. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  modify  the 
cream  line  in  milk  by  feeding  a  ration 
high  in  fat  or  "wide  in  its  nutritive  con¬ 
tent.  The  ability  to  yield  milk  high  or 
low  in  butterfat  is  the  result  of  breeding 
and  inheritance  and  not  of  feed,  care, 
and  management.  Jersey  cows  produce 
milk  testing  the  highest  percentage  of 
butter-fat  and  serve  very  well  as  family 
cows. 

For  the  heifer  you  describe  now  yield¬ 
ing  eight  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  and  in 
milk  since  last  April  I  would  suggest  a 
ration  consisting  of  30  lbs.  cornmeal ;  20 
lbs.  ground  oats ;  20  lbs.  bran ;  15  lbs. 
linseed  meal ;  15  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

This  is  a  highly  concentrated  ration  and 
its  use  will  not  result  in  any  congestion 
or  inflammation  of  the  udder.  During 
the  Winter  when  this  Jersey  heifer  is  not 
on  pasture  some  moistened  beet  pulp  that 
has  been  mixed  with  gluten  feed  and 
saturated  with  water  should  be  added  to 
this  combination.  Feed  one  pound  of  the 
grain  ration  for  each  3*4  pounds  of  milk 
produced  per  day.  In  other  words,  if 
your  cow  is  now  giving  eight  quarts  of 
milk,  which  is  equivalent  to  IT1/*  pounds, 
she  should  be  fed  six  pounds  of  grain 
per  day. 

In  addition  to  the  concentrates  or  the 
coarse  feed  described  feed  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  in  generous  quantities,  using 
all  that  the  heifer  will  clean  up  with 
relish  two  or  three  'times  daily.  If  it  be 
possible  to  feed  more  succulence  such  as 
mangel  beets  the  flow  of  milk  might  be 
slightly  increased.  Continue  this  ration 
until  the  cow  completes  her  lactation 
period,  and  then  during  her  dry  state  feed 
her  a  daily  ration  of  five  pounds  of  feed 
resulting  from  combining  30  lbs.  corn,  30 
lbs.  oats,  30  lbs.  bran,  10  lbs.  linseed 
meal. 

If  this  amount  of  feed  does  not  main¬ 
tain  the  heifer  in  good  flesh  increase  the 
amount,  'for  it  is  good  judgment  to  feed 
family  cows  of  this  type  until  they  gain 
in  weight  and  are  in  good  physical  con¬ 
dition  during  their  dry  period.  Deduce 
the  ration  just  previous  to  calving  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  sure  that  no  inflammation  or 
congestion  of  the  udder  will  interfere  with 
the  normal  production  of  milk. 


Ensign  :  “And  you  say  you  lost  con¬ 
trol  of  your  car?”  Chief:  “Yes.  I 
couldn’t  keep  up  the  installments.” — The 
Naval  Weekly. 


You  Know  What 
The  Milk  Experts  Say! 


A. 

B. 

C. 


D. 


Strainer  Funnel. 

Sterilized  cotton  through  which 
milk  MUST  GO. 

Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 
ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

Wire  clamp. 


They  say  that  milk  should  never 
contain  sediment  of  any  kind. 

They  are  right.  For  clean  milk  is 
healthy  milk — milk  that  brings  the 
top  market  price.  That  is  why  a 
good  milk  strainer  is  a  practical 
necessity  for  every  dairy. 

The  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk  Strainer  is  the 
best  made.  For  it  will  positively  remove 
all  sediment,  including  muck,  dandruff, 
hair  and  fine  manure — and  no  other  strainer 
will.  We  guarantee  it — make  us  prove  it. 

More  than  ten  million  quarts  of  milk  are 
strained  daily  through  the  Dr.  Clark.  Made 
in  10-qt.  and  18- qt.  sizes.  No  cloths,  no 
fine  wire  gauze.  Inexpensive  —  lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


YOU  CAN’T  CUT  OUT  thoroug'hp?" 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


m 


US 


and  you  work  the  horse  6ame  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBING  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligaments.  Enlarged  Glands.  Went. 
Cysts  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  81.25  a  bottle 
M  druggists  or  delivered.  Made  in  tbc  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Green  Mountain 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  (RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  NewJYork  City 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  [| 


The  Chenango  County  Guernsey  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  met  at  Tarbell  Farms 
August  25  for  their  annual  meeting  and 
picnic.  About  100  people  were  present 
and  great  interest  in  Guernseys  was 
shown.  Very  interesting  talks  were  made 
by  Gage  E.  Tarbell,  Dr.  D.  H.  Udall  of 
the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College, 
and  W.  E.  Davis,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
events  of  the  day  was  a  judging  contest. 
Mrs.  Rosa  D.  Marshman  of  Oxford,  N. 
Y.,  won  the  prize,  which  was  a  three- 
weeks-old  purebred  Guernsey  bull  calf, 
donated  by  Tarbell  Farms.  The  calf  was 
a  fine  one,  by  an  A.  R.  sire  and  out  of  an 
A.  R.  dam,  and  (Mrs.  Marshman  was 
highly  congratulated.  Guernseys  seem  to 
be  growing  greatly  in  popularity  in  this 
county.  Most  Of  the  breeders  present 
stated  that  they  found  it  very  easy  to 
dispose  of  their  females,  and  that  all  the 
good  males  were  disposed  of  to  excellent 
advantage. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

i§ept.  17-20 — Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  annual  convention, 
Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  C.  11.  Niss- 
ler,  secretary.  New  Brunswick,  N.  ,T. 

Sept.  26-2S — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  fourteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oct.  5-13 — National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  'Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10-12 — International  Farm  Con¬ 
gress  of  America,  seventeenth  annual  ses¬ 
sion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  20-21 — 'New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  annual  meeting, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  . 

Nov.  20-24 — Annual  farm  exhibit, 
Monmouth  County  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Beach  Casino,  Asbury  Bark,  N.  J. 

Nov  24 — Annual  meeting,  Monmouth 
County  Board  of  Agriculture,  Beach 
Casino,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


Wool  Notes 

The  present  market  is  dulP  but  the  out¬ 
look  for  business  is  generally  considered 
better.  Reports  from  London  indicate 
that  prices  in  their  next  sale  are  likely 
to  run  around  10  per  cent  higher.  Recent 
business  at  Boston  is  reported  at :  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine,  52 
to  53c;  half  blood.  54  to  55c ;  Ohio  _and 
Pennsylvania  half-blood  combing,  5oc ; 
three-eighths  blood,  53  to  54c;  New  Eng¬ 
land  half  blood,  52  to  53c;  three-eighths 
blood,  50  to  51c ;  Texas  fine  scoured,  $1.20 
to  $1.32;  Oregon  No.  1,  staple,  $1.32  to 
$1.33. 


A  milker  on  wheels! 


AN  invention  by  the  world’s  great- 
XX  es>t  milker  manufacturer. 

Comes  complete  with  its  own  electric  motor 
on  wheels,  ready  to  milk  when  unboxed. 

If  you  have  no  electricity  we  make  the  same 
machine  with  a  small,  quiet-running,  motor¬ 
cycle-type  gas  engine  in  place  of  the  motor. 

Enables  one  man  alone  to  milk  9  cows  in  30 
minutes,  or  18  cows  in  an  hour,  or  36  cows  in 
two  hour*. 

Runs  smoothly  and  quietly.  Built  of  the  best 
materials  obtainable.  Will  give  satisfaction 
year  after  year.  It  has  the  original,  time-tried 
basic  invention  of  the  teat  cup  with  the  com¬ 
pressed  air  squeeze  (patented). 

Can  you  think  of  anything  finer  than  to  have 
one  of  these  machines  to  do  your  milking? 
Finish  in  one-half  the  usual  time. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  family  to  have 
complete,  detailed  information  on  this  won¬ 
derful  invention.  Reasonable  terms  of  only 
$23.00  per  month.  Write  today  to 

The  Sharples  Milker  Co. 

Poi table  and  Pipe  Line  Milkers 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Dealers  Everywhere 


|  HORSES  ~"| 

HORSES  FOR  SALE 

A  few  desirable  matched  teams  I  have  raised  my¬ 
self;  well  broken.  Also  a  few  single  horses,  each 
weighing  about  1,100  lbs.  For  particulars  write 

ROBERT  H.  CUTTING  St.  Regis  Falls,  New  Vork 

Or  Telephone  Nlcholvill©  6  F  3. 


Matched  Pair  of  Black  Mares  PERCHER0N 

Kind  and  gentle.  Sisters,  four  and  six  years  old, 
weight  2,800  lbs.  with  matched  black  mare  colts. 
1516  Percheron.  by  their  sides.  Mares  are  rebrod  to 
a  ton  horse.  8530  takes  mares  and  colts.  Will 
deliver  them  a  reasonable  distance.  If  you  need 
other  horses  write  your  .vants. 

VERNON  R.  LAFLER  R.  D.  No.  1  Middlesex,  N.  V. 


HOLSTEINS 


Hardiness! 


Every  man  who  milks  cows  for  a  living 
knows  that  Hardiness  is  a  necessary  char¬ 


acteristic  of  a  fcood  dairy  cow. 

HARDINESS  IN  HOLSTEINS  MEANS: 

The  ability  to  do  well  for  the  gener¬ 
al  farmer,  as  well  as  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  dairyman. 

The  ability  to  readily  adapt  them - 
selves  to  any  climate  and  to  profit¬ 
ably  turn  available  farm  feed  into 
milk  and  butter- fat. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  Holsteins 

EXTENSION  SERVICE, 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HOLSTEINS 


High  Class  Holstein  Cows 

Heifers  and  Calves  registered  and 


Fresh,  springers  and  fall  cows.  Prices  very  reason 
able  for  immediate  sale.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM, 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.,  Munnsville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Twelve4-Yi\-0ld  Reg.  Holsteins  marked  andproper 

type;  duo  to  freshen  in  Oct.;  capable  of  milking  40  quarts 
of  milk  per  day  ;  tuberculin  tested;  60-day  retest;  backed 
by  the  largest  of  A.  R.  O.  records  and  of  Ormsby,  King 
of  the  Pontiacs,  and  Pietje  breeding.  C1IA8.  A.  HOWELL, 
llowelli,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  70  miles  west  N.Y.  C.,  Erie  R.  R. 


High  Grade  Holstein  Heifer  Calves  Re^^-ed^i 

and  heifer  calves,  825  up.  Registered  bulls  ready 
for  service,  and  cows.  Address  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y. 


FOR  U-U.;.  D,,|l  Segis  De  Kol.  five  years  old.  Price 
94I.E  llOlSiein  DU11  $1500.  Further  particulars  write 
E.  E.  HOSMEII,  48-4T  West  82d  St.,  H.  Y.  City 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE 

Fritzlyn  Farm  Pure  Bred  Guernsey  Bulls 

from  three  to  seven  months  old,  sired  by  our  May 
Rose,  Golden  Secret,  King  of  the  May  sire,  who  has 
the  blood  of  the  three  May  Rose  One  thousand  pound 
cows.  The  dams  are  A.  R.  daughters  of  Frank  Rose 
and  grand-daughters  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  with  type 
and  production.  Federal  Accredited  herd.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Reasonable  prices. 

WM.  F.  FRETZ  -  PipcrsvIUe,  Pi. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Highly  Bred 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 


Rollwood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  at  present  several  very 
desirable  young  bull  calves  and  two  older 
ones  sired  by  our  herd  sires  and  out  of 
cows  with  or  now  making  A.  R.  records. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  ahull,  write  us. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset.  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  teBted.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W»WA  oxiHY  FARMS,  »  S.  12*  SI.,  Phils..  P*. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

FORESTDALE  FARM 


Offers  May  Rose  stock,  both  sexes,  all  ages,  A.  R.  dams. 
Prices  right.  Accredited  Herd  No.  39403.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Richard  l>.  IFeForest,  Amsterdam, N.  Y. 


DOGS  | 

5  Untrained  Female  Airedales 

with  registration  papers,  815.  Mixed  Airedale  and 
cow  dog  puppies.  Females,  82. 

C.  NYE  -  Lake  Como,  Pa. 

FARMERS !  B“’  Airedale 

to  protect  your  home  and  kill  the  vermin  on  your 
premises.  Vigorous  pups  for  sale — males.  825; 
females,  820.  Keady  to  ship.  Pedigrees  free. 

BRANDRETH  LAKE  KENNELS,  Brandreth.  Beaver  P.  0..  N.Y. 

PEDIGREED  BEAGLE  HOUNDS 

6  months  old,  bred  from  champion  Driving  Dick, 
winner  of  the  Baring  cup  in  the  Northern  Hare 
Trials  of  1921.  Males,  825.  600  pair  of  Carneaux 
large  squab  breeders,  $2  a  pair.  RELIABLE  SQUAB  FARM 
Todt  Hill  Road,  Castleton  Corners.  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  CHRIST,  Prop. 

Police  and  Army  Dogs 

the  German  Shepherd  and  stuck  dog.  Three  Litters  of 
very  fine  wolf-gray  puppies  with  five  Champions  in  Pedi¬ 
gree.  til-O.  RAUCH,  Calskill  Mauntains  Hack  Farm,  Fraahald,  H.  T. 

Airedale  Terrier  Puppies 

Special  Values— Immediate  Delivery. 

Ur.  KNOX  Box  50  DANBURY,  CONN. 

U.  K.  C. -Registered  Cermer  Airedale  Puppiet 

The  best  known,  and  known  as  the  best.  Price,  $25 

up.  HUMMER  S  POULTRY  PLANT,  Frtnchlswn,  N.  J.  R.No.  1 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

CHIHUAHUA  TOY  DOGS 

Dainty  little  pets.  Ready  to  ship. 
THOMSON’S  KENNELS  Wells,  Vermont 

ChowPuppies  ofQuality  ^0fluEohk«nKs,ece<:h  wS«t7* 

Qcdlgreed  Collie  I’ups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 

1  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  KELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  I’a. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  Vi'aTe!' »«d; 

Females,  83.  F.  A.  SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

p-.i-L  «,H«  D„ From  Reg.  male.  None  better  at 
OCOTCn  uOllle  rtips  any  price.  Three  mos.  old.  Male, 

810;  Female,  5.  F.  L.  WHITF.20B  So.  Miln  SI., Fleming!. n,  N.J. 

WANTED  Farm-raised  rabbit  hound,  give  full  descrip- 

YY  All  1 LU  tion.  DANA  SUTLIFF,  Shiekshinny,  Pe. 

SHEEP  | 

20  Registered  Shropshire  Ewes 

at  special  price  Rams  and  ram  lambs.  Big,  heavy 
wooled  Rambouillet  rams.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY.  Montour  Falls,  N-Y. 

HAMPSHIRE  3F*URE  BRED  XxAMB  3FLAMS 

125-lb.  ewe  lambs,  ewes  and  mature  rams.  Show  lambs. 

CHARLES  E.  HASLETT  -  Hall,  New  York 

Registered  Hampshire-down  Ewes  and  Rams  Regf»- 

tered  South-down  Ewes  for  sale.  ELLIS  TISEX,  Gladilant,  H.  J. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Rams  and  Ewes 

tiie  Bast.  C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Reg.  Shropshire  RAMS  SY«3&VrS3* 

Rarr  Qli rnn  Romo  lmP-  stk-  Shipped  on  approval. 

RBg.  onrup.  Rams  WILLIAMS  FARM, Peterborough,  N.  If. 

ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep 

One  EXTRA  FINE  IHsture  Registered  DORSET  RAM 

Also  few  purebred  Black-Faced-Highlandg,  both  sex. 

W1LLET  RANDALL  North  River,  N.Y. 

n  Rolainas  Pam8  an(l  Ewes.  Largest  Hock  in  State 

neg.  ueiames  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  C.  WEATHERBY  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

COR  SALE-Reg.  DORSET  RAMS  and  Yearlings. 

1  CAUL  MALCHOFF  -  Clyde,  New  York 

Deg.  Shropshire  Kam»  and  Kwei.  Wooled  to  Nose. 
H  Priced  Low.  LeROV  C.  BOWER,  Lndlowvllle,  N.  Y. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrshire*, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  850  at  30-days-oid,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University, 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 

COWS  FOR  SALEbuoEss4e!n! 

High  Grade;  Tuberculin  tested;  fresh  and  spring¬ 
ers.  Sold  subject  sixty  day  retest  guarantee. 
WOODLAWN  FARMS  Flshkill,  N.  Y. 

2  miles  sn  North  Road  tram  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

Fresh  and  Nearly-Cow*  For  Sale  Tested 

Guernseys,  Jerseys.  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins.  Al¬ 
ways  100  high-class  cows  to  choose  from.  Will  also 
buy  on  commission.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barre,  Vermont 

Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beegle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Ps.  1.  H.  NULL  A  SON 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  durhams 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  (Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville.  N.Y* 

GOATS 

rAATC  NUBIANS,  TOGGENBERCS— Closing-out 
Ivl  l£&  1  3  sale  of  both  herds  of  pure  breds  and 
high  grades.  Bargains  in  both  sexes. 
Address,  MT.  KEMKLE  FARMS,  Morristown,  N.J, 

Toimenburjc  Grad©  DOE  and  BUCK  KIDS  for  sale 
1  ROCKBRIDGE  FARM  ZlON,  N.  J.  W.  J.  Dietz 

Mill/  Rnala  Nubian  and  Toggenburg  buck  kids.  EXTRA 
111  1 1  r  vJ  U  9 To  STOCK.  Quick  shipment.  $SO  eaeh.  (Pho¬ 
tos.)  WILI/ET  RANDALL,,  Worth  Rivsr,  N.  Y. 


S.  M.  S.  Standard  Whiteface  Breeding  Heifers, 
Feeder  Calves  and  Yearlings 

We  have  an  exceptionally  good  lot  of  purebred  Hereford  yearlings  and  two-year-old 
heifers  for  sale,  in  lots  of  one  or  more  cars.  We  also  offer  S.  M.  S.  Standard  feeder 
calves  and  yearlings  for  sale  for  fall  shipment.  Write  for  season  circular  and  prices. 

SWENSON  BROTHERS,  A.  J.  SWENSON,  Manager  and  Superintendent  STAMFORD,  TEXAS 


SWINE 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  o9 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Have  you  considered  BETTERING  the  blood-lines  of 
your  herd  by  purchasing  a  new  Boar?  We  have  Spring 
(1922)  Boars  by  Fairholm  Fancy  Orion,  Fall  boars  by 
Fancy  Orion  King  34th,  this  Spring’s  boars  by  Crest  De¬ 
fender,  Highland  King  Defender  and  Altamont’s  Origin¬ 
ator.  Beside  using  a  Duroc-Jersey  registered  boar  with 
their  pure  bred  sows,  many  breeders  use  theirs  for  out- 
crossing  with  sows  of  other  fat  breeds  for  producing 
“  Feeder  ”  pigs.  Duroc-Jerseys  introduce  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  height  and  length  and  the  sows  supply  the  weight. 
We  also  still  have  a  few  bred  gilts  for  sale  for  SEP¬ 
TEMBER  FARROWING.  All  stock  is  Double  Im- 
muned.  We  invite  correspondence  or  better  still,  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on  State  road  14  miles 
East  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.Y. 


BIG  TYPE  DUROCS 

We  will  not  hold  a  fall  sale  but  offer  privately 
30  choice  yearlings  bred  for  fall  litters.  They 
are  mated  to  Walt’s  Col.  Fannie  15th,  and 
Fairholme  Pathfinder.  We  also  offer  service 
boars  and  open  gilts.  Write  for  particulars. 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  -  Annandale,  N.  J. 


nilRAnO  Extra  hardy,  well  grown  stock  of  the 
mill  \  choicest  breeding  from  Colonels, 
UUrlUUO  Sensations  and  Defender  strains. 

_  Come  and  inspect  the  herd  or 

write  your  wants.  Catalogue  on  request. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM  Dept.  0  Belle  Meade.  Virginia 


For  Sale-33  UROCPIGS 

either  sex,  6  weeks,  85  each. 

JOHN  P.  BAKTLE8  Flemington,  N.  J. 


33UROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


rilTDOf'C  Orders  acceptable  now  for  August 

ail(i  «eptemt)er  pit;s- 


Stock.  ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box  15. 


Also  Mature 

Bradford,  N.  Y. 


Duroc-Jersey  Pigs  for  sale,  Registered— $19  each. 
Grades — 85  each.  R.  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  Monroe,  N.Y. 


Icdigrced  Duroc  Pigs,  980  and  $25apair.  Express 
prepaid.  STEPHEN  KELLOGG  Burdette,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS 


The  large  type.  All  ages  and  both 
sexes.  Prices  right. 

C.  R.  Bibbens  Weedspert,  N.Y. 


Stone’s  Berkshires 

The  profitable  Berkshire  is  the  BIG  TYPE. 
We  have  them  and  offer  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in 
September  and  October.  March  boars  ready  for 
faff  service.  Summer  Shoats  of  both  sex.  Also  a 
choice  lot  of  August  and  September  weanlings  to 
ship  when  two  months  old.  Can  mate  np  unrelated 
pairs  or  trio*.  A  special  price  for  BOYS’  PIG 
CLUBS,  good  feeders.  All  hardy,  energetic  pigs, 
registered.  Prompt  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


100  FEEDING  PIGS 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old,  $5.50  Each 

These  pigs  are  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  large  type  swine,  are  healthy,  husky,  fast 
growers.  Can  send  Sows  or  Barrows.  Also  Pure  Bred 
Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $8 
each.  All  pigs  sent  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 


Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 


Largest  herd  in  America.  Grand  Champion 
breeding.  Sold  out  of  bred  gilts.  Special  offer¬ 
ing  of  weanling  pigs  and  service  boars. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.Y. 


“HAMPSHIRES  PRO 

RECORDS  OF  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 

Assn,  show  them  to  average  over  8  pigs 
to  litter.  Free  circular.  And  Guernsey 
Cattle.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 

Box  R  WHITFORD,  PA. 


Reg. Chester  White  Pigs 

Booking  orders  now  at  810  each. 

V.  H.  OSMUN  -  Black  Creek,  N.  Y. 


POLAND  A  few  pigs  April  farrow.  Mc’s 

C‘  ,|IU  A  P  Big  ^  r  a  n  2  e  an<l  Knox’s  Bi» 
M  I  Is  §A  9  Bob  blood  for  sale.  Prices  right. 

Charles  B.  Johnson,  Box  491,  Newtown,  Conn. 


For  Big  Type  Polands  B.  s.  HALLSend  ‘Fammaie.  Ohio 

Choice  pigs  ready  to  ship.  Get  yours  now. 


PATMOOR  BERKSHIRES.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
quality  at  fair  prices.  PATMOOR  FARMS.  Hm-tfleld.  N.  Y. 


100  Pigs 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires,  6  weeks  old. 
♦4  each.  ROUSE  BROS.  Dushore,  Pa. 


|  I.  C.’S.  Choice  pigs;  eithersex;  ANo.l  breeding;  *10.75 
'■each.  Reg.  Free.  Sat.  Guar.  K.  HILL,  8*ne«  Fall,,  VY. 

;0R  SALE-Reg.  «.  I.  C  PIG8,  4  mo8.  old.  Both  sexes. 
J.  K..  LOOMIS  -  Memphis ,  New  York 


R6!1 


stered  «.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

E.  P.  ROGERS  -  W*yvh'.k,  New  York 


Lowest  price  in  years.  Ship  the  select  only? 

J.  HOMER  REAMS,  Luthersburg,  Pa. 

Fairholme  is  Offering "« 


ling  and  ram  lainhs. 


.  for  quick  sale.  Also  y,  ar- 

KA III,  D.  HKOWN,  Ilion,  N.Y.  R.  No.  8 


FOX  SALE— Pure  Bred  Mule-Foot  aad  Hampshire  n- 
EARL  B.  CLARK  -  Potsdam  New  York  “igS 


JERSEYS 


-f-  J 

Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

ForSale  ^°yys<  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
i  ui  uaio  eu|ln  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Box  173.  Morristown.  N  J 


Edmonds’ 
Poultry 
Account 
Book 


A  complete  record, 
Ea*y  to  keep.  Start 
anytime;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

for  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

nil 
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THE  PROFITABLE  WAY  TO  HAUL 


“Qoodyear  Cord  Truck  Tires  speed  up  my  farm  work,  save  shrink¬ 
age  on  loads  of  live  stock,  and  enable  me  to  do  hauling  for  other 
farmers  at  a  profit.  Qoodyear  Service  helps  me  to  get  all  the  miles 
that  are  built  into  them.”  . 

—William  Woessner,  Sterling,  III. 


HAULING  on  Goodyear  Cord  Truck  Tires 
is  more  profitable  because  Goodyears 
give  you  more  mileage  at  low  tire  cost.  Their 
famous  All-Weather  Tread  is  powerfully  trac¬ 
tive  in  any  going.  Their  stronger  sidewalls 
resist  rut,  curb  and  road  wear.  Their  great 
activity  enables  you  to  make  more  trouble- 
free,  on-time,  full-load  trips  between  your  farm 
and  your  market. 

The  new  beveled  All-Weather  Tread  Cord  Tire  is 
made  in  all  sizes  for  trucks  and  passenger  cars 


Count ’em  From  Every  Sack  of 


International  Special  Dairy  Molasses  Feed 

as  compared  to  using  wheat  feeds  or  ground  grains.  We  guar¬ 
antee  this  increase  has  been  secured  in  hundreds  of  actual  tests. 

INTERNATIONAL  SPECIAL  DAIRY  MOLASSES  FEED  contains  pro- 
tein,  molasses  and  fat  combined  in  proper  proportions  to  provide  the 
necessary  nutrients  and  energy  required  for  maximum  milk  production. 
Both  protein  and  molasses  produce  milk.  Special  Dairy  contains  both. 


This  great  feed  is  digestible  and  palatable  and  is  skillfully 
processed  and  mixed,  thus  insuring  a  big  extra  gain  in  milk. 

Accept  no  substitute.  Inferior  brands  offered  by  other  mills 
cannot  produce  the  same  profitable  results  as  Special  Dairy. 

Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINNESOTA 
Live  Dealers  and  District  Sales  Agents  Wanted 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular 
sketches — philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 

Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Comparing  Various  Feeds 

Will  you  give  me  a  formula  to  balance 
a  dairy  ration  consisting  of  corn  cob  meal, 
wheat,  oats,  linseed  meal,  and  cottonseed 
meal,  41  per  cent?  Which  is  the  more 
economical  to  use,  ground  wheat  or  bran, 
when  the  price  of  each  is  the  same? 

Pennsylvania.  n.  H. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  grain 
market  adjust  itself  to  the  changed  con¬ 
ditions.  In  spite  of  the  low  price  of 
wheat  in  producing  territory  millfeeds  re¬ 
main  proportionately  high,  and  such  con¬ 
centrates  as  linseed  meal,  cottonseed  meal, 
and  gluten  feed  are  strong  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  brisk.  When  corn  in  the  corn 
belt  reaches  a  price  above  75  cent  a 
bushel  the  farmer  naturally  feels  inde¬ 
pendent  and  is  not  nearly  so  anxious  to 
sell  his  product.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  when  the  price  of  corn  was  ranging 
between  $1  and  $2  per  bushel  the  farm¬ 
ers  were  bankers,  held  their  crop,  and 
suffered  substantially  from  this  method, 
of  merchandising.  When  they  wanted  to 
sell  the  corn  they  could  not  get  the  cars, 
and  in  many  instances  corn  for  which  of- 


centered  around  the  study  of  minerals  in 
rations  for  live  stock.  Precipitated  hone 
meal,  ground  limestone,  marrow  meal,  and 
products  of  various  identity  have  been 
used.  The  question  of  mineral  deficiency 
is  largely  one  of  location,  and  method  of 
feeding  and  selecting  rations.  If  live 
stock  is  pastured  on  land  that  is  sour 
and  deficient  in  lime  and  mineral  matter, 
and  if  such  animals  are  fed  during  the 
non-productive  pasture  season  on  rough- 
ages  that  have  been  harvested  off  of  so:l 
of  this  same  character,  and  the  concen¬ 
trates  and  supplementary  feeds  have  been 
assembled  without  careful  regard  for 
variety  as  well  as  completeness  of  nutri¬ 
tion  and  mineral  constituency,  much  can 
be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
animals  and  stimulate  growth  by  utilizing 
ground  limestone,  marrow  meal,  or  the 
precipitated  hone  meal.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  an  abundance  of  lime  is  used  on 
both  pasture  and  meadow  land,  if  legumes 
such  as  clover  or  Alfalfa  are  produced, 
and  if  the  rations  fed  are  compounded 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  there  is  noth- 


Breakfast  is  ready  !  Here  are  three  members  of  the  family  at  least  who  are  ready 
for  it.  Nothing  bashful  about  these  young  folks — and  they  are  milk  consumers,  too. 


fers  of  .$1.75  per  bushel  were  made 
eventually  sold  for  50  cents  a  bushel. 
This  brings  up  the  interesting  question 
that  you  have  raised  as  to  how  .much 
ground  wheat  you  can  incorporate  in  your 
ration  when  bran  and  wheat  both  sell  for 
the  same  amount  per  ton.  Let  us  com¬ 
pare  the  two  products  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  analysis : 

Corn  Wheat  Bran 


Water . 

.12.0 

10.2 

10.1 

Ash  . 

.  1.5 

1.9 

6.3 

Crude  Protein  . 

.  9.9 

12.4 

16.0 

Fiber  . 

.  2.0 

9  9 

9.5* 

Nitrogen  Free  Extract. 

.69.7 

71.2 

53.7 

Fat  . 

.  4.9 

2.1 

4.4 

100,  lbs.  of  wheat  yields  80.1  lbs.  of 
.digestible  nutrients. 

100  lbs.  of  corn  yields  84.2  lbs.  of  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients. 

100  lbs.  wheat  bran  60.0  lbs.  of  diges¬ 
tible  nutrients. 

Wheat  bran  carries  4  per  cent  more 
protein,  70  per  cent  more  fibre,  four  times 
as  much  ash.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  wheat  is  higher  in  protein 
than  corn,  though  lower  iu  fat  and  equal 
in  fibre,  it  i-;  easy  to  campare  these  pro¬ 
ducts  from  th?  standpoint  of  analysis.  If 
wheat  bran  costs  as  much  as  whole 
ground  wheat,  then  by  all  means  use  the 
ground  wheat  in  a  ration  to  the  extent 
that  you  would  use  bran  ;  but  use  it  as  a 
substitute  for  bran  and  not  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  corn.  Wheat  itself  is  not  as 
bulky  as  bran,  and  for  this  reason  it 
would  be  wise. to  add  more  oats  to  a  ra¬ 
tion  carrying  whole  wheat.  Under  the 
conditions  described  I  would  propose  a 
mixture  consisting  of  300  lbs.  of  corn  and 
cob  meal,  200  lbs.  wheat,  100  lbs.  oats. 
150  lbs.  linseed  meal,  150  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal,  100  lbs  gluten  feed. 


Lime  in  Cattle  Feed 

I  wish  to  learn  about  the  use  of  lime 
in  cattle  feeds  for  bone  building  purposes. 
I  am  informed  that  it  is  used  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  Middle  W  est  for  that 
purpose.  T.  w.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

A  great  deal  of  research  work  has 


ing  to  this  mineral,  matter  controversy. 

Cows  that  are  fed  Alfalfa  hay  and 
clover  hay,  regardless  of  where  it  may  be 
grown  or  produced  do  not  have  a  defici¬ 
ency  in  mineral  matter,  for  Alfalfa  and 
clover  hay  will  not  grow  on  soil  that  is 
sour  and  deficient  in  mineral  matter.  If 
necessary  to  feed  salt  hay  or  some  poorer 
grades  of  roughages  that  are  available  in 
South  Jersey  then  by  use  of  ground 
limestone  scattered  over  the  hay  until  its 
mineral  content  will  be  brought  up  to 
that  of  Alfalfa  hay  the  problem  will  be 
solved.  To  this  end  the  use  of  not  more 
than  three  or  four  pounds  of  ground 
limestone  to  each  100  pounds  of  poor  hay 
is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Again :  if  desirable  the  bone  meal  or 
ground  limestone  can  be  mixed  with  salt 
and  kept  before  the  animals  at  all  times 
as  a  licking  mixture.  This  too  will  aid 
in  satisfying  any  craving  the  animals 
may  have  for  lime,  phosphorus,  or  cal¬ 
cium,  the  basic  materials  supplied  by 
these  minerals. 


Cork-lined  Dairy  Tanks 

The  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture 
gives  this  advice  about  tanks : 

Dairymen  find  that  more  difficult  than 
the  first  cooling  of  milk  is  its  proper  stor¬ 
ing  until  marketed  or  consumed.  Where 
a  large  supply  of  cold  spring  water  or 
well  water  is  available  the  problem  is 
simple,  for  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow 
continuously  through  a  tank  in  which  the 
cans  are  placed. 

When  ice  is  used  it  is  necessary  to  be 
more  conservative.  Many  are  finding 
concrete  tanks  satisfactory,  but  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  ice  needed  runs  high.  This  may 
be  reduced  somewhat  by  using  a  woodeu 
cover.  If  the  tank  is  made  with  a  layer 
of  insulating  material  embedded  in  the 
bottom  and  walls  it  will  be  found  that  a 
great  saving  in  ice  is  effected.  Sheet 
cork  is  the  best  material  for  this  purpose. 
The  form  is  made  to  build  the  tank  as 
under  ordinary  conditions,  but  the  walls 
and  bottom  are  2%  in.  thick.  When  the 
concrete  is  set  so  the  form  may  be  re¬ 
moved  the  inside  is  lined  with  cork  and 
another  layer  of  concrete  is  added.  If 
desired  the  whole  may  be  cast  at  once  by 
placing  the  sheet  cork  in  position  in  the 
mortar  as  the  form  is  filled. 
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Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jerssy  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Produce  receipts  from  nearby  sources 
have  been  liberal,  consequently  carlo t  of¬ 
ferings  have  been  light.  The  general 
tone  of  the  market  has  been  dull,  with 
slow  movement.  The  peak  of  the  Elberta 
peach  crop  for  Southern  New  Jersey  was 
reached  about  Labor  Day.  The  demand 
has  been  exceedingly  slow  on  anything 
but  the  fancy  peaches,  very  good  El- 
bertas  moving  at  50  to  60c  per  %-bu. 
basket  when  sold  in  large  lots,  and  Belles 
around  35c  a  basket,  small  lots  of  El- 
bertas  sometimes  bringing  as  much  as  .$1 
i'f  really  fancy,  and  Belles  50c.  Hales 
have  been  topping  the  market  at  50c  to 
$1,  occasionally  $1.50  per  %-bu.  basket 
being  received  for  the  best.  Due  to  the 
many  peaches  on  the  market,  apples  were 
not  quite  as  freely  offered  as  formerly, 
but  there  were  more  than  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand.  Wealthy,  Ohio  Beauty, 
Nonpareil  and  Gravenstein  ranged  gen¬ 
erally  25  to  75c,  some  reaching  $1  the 
last  of  the  week  per  %-  bu.  basket,  as  to 
quality,  but  only  well-colored  smooth 
fruit  reaching  top  quotations.  Crabapples 
moved  out  at  40c  to  $1  per  %-bu.  basket, 
while  good  Barlett  pears  sold  fairly  well 
at  K1  to  $1.75  a  basket,  Seckles  at  $1  to 
$1.50,  and  small  cooking  pears  brought 
anout  30c  per  %-bu.  basket  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  district.  The  sacked  potato  market 
has  been  dull  and  weak,  but  the  market 
on  basket  stock  seemed  to  be  a  little 
more  steady,  good  Cobblers  ranging 
chiefly  $1  to  $1.15  a  basket.  Carlot 
shipping  of  Cobblers  in  Southern  New 
Jersey  is  practically  over,  while  in  the 
Monmouth  County  the  marketing  of 
Giants  is  well  under  way.  Prices  in 
Philadelphia  have  declined  about  75c  a 
sack  on  Cobblers  the  past  week,  and  at 
shipping  points  prices  have  dropped  fully 
as  much.  Carlot  shipments  this  season 
have  been  much  lighter  than  for  the  past 
several  years,  only  4,000  cars  being  mar¬ 
keted  to  September  1,  compared  with  10,- 
500  last  year,  6,000  in  1920,  and  7,500 
in  1921.  Sweet  potatoes  have  weakened 
a  little  -with  increased  receipts,  Virginia’s 
and  __  North  Carolina’s  selling  around 
$4.25  a  barrel.  Onions  were  plentiful 
and  the  market  was  slow  and  dull,  No. 
1  yellows  wholesaling  at  $1.25  to  $1.75  a 
bushel,  and  $3.50  to  $3.65  per  100-lb. 
sack  for  New  York  State  stock.  The 
commercial  late  onion  crop  is  forecasted 
at  over  12,643,000  bu.  for  the  country  as 
a  whole,  which  is  a  little  less  than  the 
1922  production,  and  about  one-third 
larger  than  the  1921  yield.  New  York 
State  still  supplies  most  of  the  lettucce, 
although  some  Iceberg  lettuce  is  coming 
from  California  and  Colorado.  The  late 
lettuce  crop  will  be  a  large  one  if  weather 
conditions  permit,  the  government  esti¬ 
mates  for  New  York  State  alone  showing 
an  increase  of  nearly  1,000  acres,  while 
Colorado  will  likely  more  than  double  the 
997,000  crates  produced  in  1922.  Pep¬ 
pers  have  been  very  slow  and  Lima  beans 
showed  a  wide  range  in  prices,  best  sell¬ 
ing  up  to  75c  per  %-bu.  basket,  and  some 
poor  spotty  -stock  going  as  low  as  25c  a 
basket.  Some  canning  factories  in  South¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  have  been  paying  around 
$130  a  ton  for  Lima  beans  delivered  at 
the  factory.  There  is  beginning  to  be 
just  a  touch  of  Fall  in  the  products  of¬ 
fered.  Pumpkins  have  made  their  initial 
appearance,  and  a  few  cranberries  have 
already  been  seen  on  the  market,  and 
grapes  are  more  plentiful. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

While  Boston  is  known  as  a  brown 
egg  market,  and  New  York  as  a  white 
egg  market,  the  average  Philadelphia  con¬ 
sumer  seems  to  care  little  whether  the 
eggs  are  white  or  brown,  provided  they 
are  fresh.  There  is  a  demand  for  the 
large  chalk-white,  light-yolk  eggs,  but 
this  is  limited  mostly  to  special  trade. 
Consequently  the  henneries  producing 
white  eggs,  as  many  of  them  .do  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  Jersey,  ship  to  the 
New  York  market.  During  the  past  few 
weeks  there  has  developed  a  shortage  of 
the  finer  qualities  of  new-laid  eggs,  and 
the  market  has  advanced  to  35c  for  near¬ 
by  and  Western  extra  firsts.  Lower 
grades  have  been  plentiful  and  of  irregu¬ 
lar  value,  seconds  selling  as  low  as  25c 
a  dozen. 

The  Hebrew  New  Year  is  observed  on 
September  11  and  12,  and  just  before 
these  holidays  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
large  fat  fowl.  The  supply  has  hardly 
be»n  equal  t0  the  demand,  and  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  a  little,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks 
bringing  31  to  32c  per  lb.,  and  mixed 
breeds,  excluding  White  Leghorns, 
brought  22  to  28c,  according  to  quality. 
Spring  chickens  were  dull  and  the  market 
weak,  declining  3c  per  lb.  during  the 
week,  but  recovering  slightly  under  a 
more  active  demand  just  after  Labor 
Dn  v  Plymouth  Rocks  wholesaled  at  31 
to  33c  for  the  best,  and  White  Leghorns 
24  to  28c.  White  Pekin  ducks  were 
steady  at  20  to  25c  per  lb.  The  receipts 
of  desirable  fresh-killed  fowl  have  been 
limited,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
maintaining  values  all  during  the  week. 
Fresh-killed,  barreled-pac-ked  fowl  were 
steadily  held  at  30c  for  4%  to  5-lb.  size, 
but  small  light  fowl  sold  as  low  as  ISc 
per  lb.  Prices  on  broiling  chickens 
showed  very  little  change!  Choice  slock 


sold  fairly  well  with  nearby  going  mostly 
at  33  to  38c  per  lb.,  occasionally  some- 
tning  hue  selling  at  better  prices  than 
quotations. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  and  straw  prices  have  held  steady 
for  some  time.  The  market  has  been  firm 
on  the  better  grades,  No.  1  Timothy 
wholesaling  at  $28  a  ton,  and  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy  and  light  clover  mixed  at  $26  to 
$27.  Straw  was  unchanged  at  $23  for 
straight  rye,  and  wheat  straw  at  $14  to 
$14.50.  Very  little  No.  1  bay  is  being 
offered,  and  receipts  of  new  hay  were 
light.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  hamburg, 
lb,  20c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  por¬ 
terhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c;  round  steak,  lb., 
24c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  cutlets, 
lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  woodchuck, 
lb.,  30c;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  35c;  pigs, 
6  weeks  old,  each,  $5  to  $6 ;  milk  goats, 
each,  $25. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  33c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  28c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  lb.,  36c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
35c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb., 
35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  lb.,  40c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  42c;  duck  eggs, 
50c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt„  5c; 
skim-milk.  qt..  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  goats’ 
milk,  ‘bottle,  25c. 

Cheese,  cream,  lb.,  32c ;  cottage  cheese, 
lb.,  5c;  butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints, 
49c;  best  dairy,  lb.,  48c. 

'Shell  beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans,  lb.,  10c; 
beets,  bunch,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25;  cabbage, 
new.  lb.,  5c;  carrots,  lb.,  5c;  cauliflower, 
lb..  10c;  celery,  bunch,  10c;  cucumbers, 
100,  80  to  90c;  bu.,  $2;  green  peas,  qt., 
12c ;  green  peppers,  doz.,  25c ;  green  corn, 
white,  doz.,  25c;  Golden  Bantam,  doz., 
30c ;  kale,  peck,  20c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ; 
bunch,  5c;  onions,  lb.,  6c;  parsnips,  lb., 
5c;  potatoes,  new,  peck,  45c;  radishes, 
bu.,  5c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  Summer  squash, 
lb.,  5c;  Hubbard  squash,  6c;  sauerkraut, 
qt.,  15c ;  Swiss  chard,  lb.,  10c ;  spinach, 
peck,  15c;  string  beans,  2  qts.,  15c;  to¬ 
matoes,  lb.,  6c;  turnips,  bunch,  5c;  bu., 
80c;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch,  8c;  huckle¬ 
berries,  qt.,  30c ;  long  blackberries,  qt., 
28c;  currants,  qt.,  15c;  sour  cherries,  qt., 
15c ;  sweet  cherries,  qt.,  22c ;  apples,  bu., 
$1.75. 

Bread,  loaf,  5c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c;  clover  honey,  card,  22c;  strained, 
lb.,  18c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  pop¬ 
corn.  shelled,  3  lbs.,  25c  ;  butternuts,  bu., 
$1.50 ;  walnuts,  qt.,  15c ;  apple  vinegar, 
gal.,  35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  12  to  13c;  heavy,  lb., 
10%c;  veal.  lb..  13c;  mutton,  lb.;  IS  to 
20c  ;  lamb,  lb.,  2S  to  30c ;  beef,  lb.,  8  to 
14c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broil¬ 
ers,  lb.,  30c ;  fowls,  lb.,  28c ;  geese,  lb., 
30c;  guinea  hens,  each,  75c  to  $1;  pige¬ 
ons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  50c; 
broilers,  lb.,  50c ;  fowls,  lb.,  40c ;  geese, 
40  to  50c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50c ;  eggs,  45c ;  duck  eggs, 
50c;  Italian  cheese.  35  to  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.25;  cantaloupes,  $4; 
huckleberries,  qt.,  30c ;  elderberries,  bu., 
81.25:  nears,  bu.,  $2;  plums,  $2.25;  bas¬ 
ket,  75c ;  peaches,  bu.,  $2.25 ;  basket, 
75c;  crabapples,  bu.,  $1.50. 

Beans,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $5 ;  string  beans, 
bu..  75c  to  $1 :  beets,  bu.,  $1 ;  doz. 
bunches,  30c;  cabbage,  basket,  $1;  car¬ 
rots,  doz.  bunches,  30c ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  25c ;  pickles,  100,  75c ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  $1.50;  eggplant,  doz..  $2  25; 
endive,  doz.  heads.  50c ;  garlic,  lb.,  10c ; 
honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  20c ;  lettuce, 
head,  doz.,  35c:  leaf,  head,  5  to  6c; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,,  25c;  bu.. 
$2 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  potatoes, 
new,  bu.,  $1.75 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
30c;  Hummer  squash,  crate.  75c;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  75c ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
corn,  doz.,  20c ;  peppers,  green,  bu.,  $2 ; 
cauliflower,  head.  25  to  30c;  crate,  $1.25; 
mushrooms,  qt.,  30c. 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton,  $18;  No.  2,  $16; 
straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17;  oats,  bu.,  60c; 
wheat,  bu.,  $1;  corn,  bu.,  95c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  15  to  19c ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  10  to  13c ;  hindquarters, 
lb.  20  to  25c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  11  to 
12%c;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c;  Spring  lamb, 
lb.,  28  to  30c;  yearling  lamb,  lb.,  22  to 
mutton,  lb.,  12  to  14c;  veal,  lb.,  18 
to  20c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  22  to  32c; 
suags,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  fowls,  lb.,  18  to 
25c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  12c*;  guinea  fowls, 
each.  30  to  50c;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c; 
ducks,  lb..  20  to  23c;  geese,  lb.  IS  to 
22c;  rabbits,  live,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
eggs,  32  to  40c. 

Anrdos.  bu..  75c  to  $1.25:  cantaloupes, 
large,  doz.,  $4  to  $5 ;  small,  doz.,  $2  to 
$3 ;  Lawton  berries,  crate.  $6.50  to  $7 ; 
ut..  20  to  22c;  peaches.  Rochester,  bas¬ 
ket,  50  to  75c:  white.  25  to  40c;  beets, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  beets,  market 
basket,  40  to  50c ;  cabbage,  doz,  heads, 
90c  to  $1:  cucumbers,  doz.,  35  to  45c; 
carrots,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  basket, 


50  to  60c;  cauliflower,  doz.,  $3  to  $3.50; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  dill  pickles, 
100,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  small  pickles,  100, 
40  to  50c ;  eggplants,  doz,,  75c  to  $1.25  ; 
peppers,  green,  market  basket,  50  to 
60c;  lettuce,  doz.  beads,  25  to  35c;  Bos¬ 
ton,  crate,  75c  to  $1 ;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  15  to  20c ;  per  100  lbs.,  $4.25  ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  pota¬ 
toes,  new,  bu.,  $1.80  to  $2;  romaine, 
doz.  heads,  25  to  30c ;  radishes,  basket, 
50  to  65c;  Summer  squash,  doz.,  40  to 
50c;  sweet  corn,  Evergreen,  doz.  ears,  25 
to  30c;  Golden  Bantam,  doz.  ears,  25  to 
30c;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl..  $6  to  $6.25; 
tomatoes,  market  basket,  50  to  60c;  wax 
beans,  14-qt.  basket,  65  to  75c ;  green 
beans.,  basket,  65  to  75c. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  6c;  No.  2,  5c; 
cows  agd  heifers,_  No.  1,  5c ;  No.  2,  5c ; 
bulls  and  stags,  5c;  horsehides,  each,  $2 
to.  $3;  sheep,  each,  75c  to  $2.50;  calf¬ 
skins,  No.  1,  11c;  No.  2,  10c;  wool, 
fleece,  lb.,  40  to  42c;  unwashed  medium, 
lb.,  40  to  42c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  95c  to  $1 ;  corn,  shelled, 
bu.,  $1.03  to  $1.01 ;  oats,  49  to  50c ;  rye, 
70  to  75c. 


Hay,  Timothy,  ton,  $18  to  $20;  clover 
or  Alfalfa,  ton,  $17  to  $18;  oat  straw, 
ton.  $14  to  $16;  wheat  straw,  ton,  $14  to 
$16 ;  rye  straw,  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Steady  to  firm  is  the  condition  of  the 
produce  market,  without  much  change. 
Butter  and  cheese  are  decidedly  active, 
but  no  higher.  Berries  are  out,  except  a 
few  huckleberries  and  elderberries.  Fruits 
are  in  quantity. 

BUTTER - CHEESE - EGQS 

Butter,  firm;  creamery,  39  to  4Sc ; 
dairy,  30  to  38c;  crocks,  30  to  35c;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  25c.  Cheese,  firm ;  new 
daisies,  flats,  26  to  27c;  longhorns,  27  to 
28c;  Limburger,  31  to  33c;  Swiss.  30 
to  31c.  Eggs,  steady ;  hennery,  42  to 
47c;  State  and  'Western  candled,  29  to 
38c ;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady;  turkeys,  34 
to  42c;  fowls,  22  to  32c;  broilers,  35  to 
40c ;  chickens,  IS  to  32c ;  old  roosters, 
18  to  20c;  capons,  36  to  40c;  ducks,  24 
to  25c;  eggs,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry, 
easy ;  turkeys,  25  to  30c ;  fowls,  20  to 
28c;  broilers,  25  to  30c;  chickens,  25  to 
30c;  old  roosters,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  22  to 
25c;  geese,  18  to  20c;  pigeons,  each,  15 
to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  scarce;  Astrac-han,  Wealthy, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Transparent,  $1  to 
$1.25;  Duchess,  90c  to  $1;  seconds,  25 
to  50c.  Potatoes,  easy  ;  homegrown,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.50 ;  J ersey,  bag,  $2.25  to 
$4.75 ;  sweets,  bbl.,  $6  to  $6.50. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  plentiful ;  homegroWn  Elber- 
tas,  bu..  $2  to  $2.50 ;  Georgia  Belle.  $1.75 
to  $2.50.  Melons,  fair;  cantaloupes, 
homegrown,  bu..  $2.75  to  $3.25;  Arizona, 
flat,  $2  to  $2.25;  honeydews.  box,  $2.75 
to  $3.25 ;  watermelons,  each,  25  to  85c. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  slow;  California  Bartletts,  box, 
$2.50  to  $3 ;  homegrown,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.25  ;  Plums,  steady  ;  Southern,  box,  $2 
to  $2.75 ;  homegrown,  small  basket,  20 
to  25c.  Huckleberries,  scarce ;  crate,  $5 
to  $6;  elderberries,  small  trade;  bu., 
$1.35  to  $1.50.  Currants,  strong;  red, 
32-qt.  crate,  $5  to  $6.  Grapes,  fair ;  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Malagas,  25-lb.  basket,  $1 75  to 
$2 ;  homegrown,  half-bu.  box,  $2.25  to 
$2.50. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  active;  white  kidney,  marrow, 
cwt.,  $9  to  $10;  red  kidney,  $8.50  to  $9; 
pea,  medium,  $7  to  $7.50 ;  onions,  steady ; 
homegrown,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Spanish, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Texas,  $1.50  to 
$1.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady;  artichokes,  drum, 
$10  to  $12 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  bu., 
$2.50  to  $3  ;  Limas,  qt.,  30  to  35c ;  beets, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  doz.  bunches,  15  to  35c ; 
carrots,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  doz.  bunches, 
35  to  40c;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  celery,  New 
York,  bunch,  30  to  75c;  corn,  doz  ears, 
35  to  40c;  cucumbers,  bu..  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
eggplant,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  endive,  doz., 
50  to  60c ;  lettuce,  box,  75c  to  $1 ;  green 
onions,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  40c;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c;  peas,  bag.  $2.75 
to  $3;  peppers,  bu.,  75c  to  $125;  rad¬ 
ishes.  doz.  bunches,  15  to  30c;  spinach, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  squash,  Hubbard,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  tomatoes.  20-lb.  basket, 
60  to  75c;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
yellow,  $1  to  $1.25. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady;  while  comb,  14  to  20c; 
dark,  10  to  12c.  Maple  products,  quiet; 
sugar,  lb.,  10  to  18c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1  to 


FEED 

Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $15 
to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $14  to  $17 ;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$10  to  $12;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton,  $32; 
middlings,  $33;  red-dog,  $37  50:  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $43.95;  oilmeal,  $45.50;  hom¬ 
iny,  $38:  gluten.  $45.65;  oat  feed,  $18; 
rye  middlings,  $32.40.  j.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

New  York,  Sept.  7,  1923. 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  prices,  September,  Class  1 
fluid  milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 
zone,  $2.98  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2  for 
cream  and  ice  cream,  $2.05. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  .  .  . 

. $0.45  @$0.46 

Good  to  choice.... 

. 40(6) 

.44 

Lower  grades  .  . .  . 

.39 

Dairy,  best  . 

.44 

Common  to  good.. 

. 36  @ 

.42 

Packing  stock  . 

.34 

Danish  . 

. 44  @ 

.45 

Argentine  . 

.39 

CHEESE 

Fresh  specials  . $0.26%  @$0.27% 

Average  run  . .25  @  .25% 

Skims  . 10  @  .19 

Utica  market  .  @  .24% 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy  . .  .  .$0.58@$0.60 

Medium  to  good . 45@  .55 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best  .  .55  @  .56 

Gathered,  best . 39 @  .42 

Common  to  good . 25@  .35 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . $0.25 @$0.28 

Spring  broilers  . 25(6)  .29 

Roosters  . 13(a)  .14 

peese  . 13@  .10 

Ducks,  Spring . 25@  ,28 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . $0.38@$0.39 

Common  to  good . 30@  .35 

Broilers,  best  . 39 @  ‘40 

Fair  to  good . 33@  .38 

Fowls  . 20(8)  .31 

Roosters  . 14@  .19 

Docks  . 20@  .25 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz. . .  6.50(h)  8.50 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.50@  6.50 

<3  to  8  lbs . 2.75@  5.25 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  CALVES 

Choice  . $0.20@$0,21 

Good  to  prime . 14  @  .19 

Grassers  . 09  @  !l2 

FRUIT 

Apples,  bu .  $0.50@  $2.00 

Bbl .  1.50@  5  00 

Pears,  bbl .  2.00@  9.00 

Bu.  basket  .  1.00.@  2.50 

Blackberries,  qt . 15@  .22 

Huckleberries,  qt . 10@  .25 

Peaches,  State,  bu . 75 (6)  L00 

Jersey,  crate . 75<6>  2.50 

Muskmelons,,  bu.  crate...  1.00 (Tv  2.00 

Watermelons,  car  . 150.00 @400.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.75@$1.25 

Carrots,  bu . 1.25(6)  1.50 

Cabbage,  bbl .  2.00(6>  3.00 

Parsley,  bu . 50@  1.25 

Peas,  bu.  basket .  2.00(6)  3  50 

Eggplant,  bu . 75(6 )  1.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 2 5@  1.25 

Onions,  bu .  1.00(6)  1.50 

Peppers,  bu.  . 50(6)  .85 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.50(6)  2  00 

Radishes,  bu . 50(6)  1.50 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  1.00(6)  3.25 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Squash,  bu . 50(6)  1.50 

String  beans,  bu . 75(6)  2.25 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches .  2.00(6)  3.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate . 75@>  1  50 

Turnips,  bbl .  3.00@  ,T25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00<5>  2  00 

Watercress,  100  bunches . (6 1  2.50 

POTATOES 

Jersey.  150-lb.  sack . $2.75@$3  00 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 4.00(6)  4.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl .  2.75@  3.75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $8.25(6)$  11. 25 

Pulls  .  4.00(6  4.25 

Cows  .  1.50@  4.25 

Calves,  best  .  14.00(6>  15.75 

Lower  grades  .  5.00(6)  9.00 

Sheep  .  4.00(6  6  50 

Lambs  .  8.00(6)  14.50 

Hogs  .  6.50  @  10.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — Timothy,  No.  1  .  . .  $29.00@$30.00 

No.  2  .  27.00(6)  28.00 

No.  3  .  24.00(6)  26.00 

Straw — Rye  .  22.00(6)  23.00 

Oat  .  10.00(6)  11.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt.. . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt... .  .15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

C ertvfied,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 30 

Butter,  best  . . $0.55@  .56 

Cheese . 34@  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55(6  .60 

Gathered  . 35(6  .45 

Fowls  . 35@  .45 

Broilers,  lb . : .  .55@  .60 

T-u-keys,  lb . 48@  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 04(6!  .05 

Onions,  lb . 05  @  .10 

1  e;;  ifo.  head  . 10@  .15 

Peaches,  3-qt.  basket . 40@  .50 
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The  White  and  Brown  Egg  Question 

On  page  1031,  you  publish  a  commun¬ 
ication  from  (ieo.  A.  Cosgrove,  in  which 
he  takes  issue  with  the  premium  paid 
for  white  shell  eggs  in  New  York  and 
for  brown  shell  eggs  in  Boston,  and 
making  the  claim  that  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  taste  or  chemical  analysis 
of  the  contents  of  a  white  and  of  a 
■brown  shellegg.  Mr.  Cosgrove  goes 
under  the  assumption  that  these  compari¬ 
sons  are  made  at  the  nest.  But  he  will 
have  to  do  more  than  he  has  to  disprove 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  taste  of  the  average  brown  egg  and 
the  average  white  egg  in  New  York  City 
and  vicinity,  and  Boston  and  environs. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  the  average 
person  in  New  York,  and  perhaps  Bos¬ 
ton,  attributes  the  difference  in  taste  to 
a  characteristic  of  the  hen  that  lays  it, 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
know  that  the  difference  really  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  New  York  City  white 
eggs  come  from  commercial  henneries 
that  use  the  Leghorn  because  of  its  su¬ 
perior  laying  qualities  as  a  general  thing, 
and  its  ability  to  withstand  the  intensive 
methods  required  on  the  high  priced  land 
in  the  New  York  territory,  and  for  New 
England,  that  the  difference  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  land  prices  are  lower  and  less 
intensive  methods  required,  permitting 
the  use  of  the  larger  breeds  that  have  a 
money-value  as  carcasses  and  ability  to 
withstand  violently  cold  weather  without 
freezing  the  head  gear. 

In  other  words,  the  premium  paid  is 
for  the  delivery  of  the  white  egg  in  New 
York  City,  carefully  gathered,  carefully 
handled  and  carefully  shipped  with  most 
of  its  original  fine  flavor  intact,  and  that 
the  brown  shell  egg  coming  mainly  from 
the  general  farm  is  an  uncertain  propo¬ 
sition.  Reverse  this,  and  you  have  New 
England’s  status  although  the  egg  con¬ 
sumer  may  not  know  just  what  he  is  pay¬ 
ing  for  or  rather  why  it  is  that  in  New 
York  the  white  egg  tastes  better  and  in 
New  England  the  brown  shell  tastes  bet¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Cosgrove  would  not  be  able  to 
convince  my  wife  that  the  eggs  from  hens 
laying  brown  ones  is  not  superior  for 
baking  purposes,  as  giving  a  richer  yel¬ 
low  color,  for  which  reason  I  keep  a 
dozen  of  such  hens  running  in  with  my 
Leghorns.  geo.  l.  blake. 

New  Jersey. 


Feeding  for  Eggs;  Exhibition  Fowls 

'I  have  100  White  Leghorn  hens  one 
year  old.  They  have  laid  but  two  to  five 
eggs  a  day  for  two  weeks ;  have  had  mash 
all  the  while,  but  for  10  days  have  begun 
to  molt.  Do  you  think  it  will  pay  me  to 
keep  them  this  Winter,  and  do  you  think 
they  will  lay?  I  also  have  200  pullets, 
hatched  March  2<i ;  combs  all  started. 
Would  you  feed  them  mash?  They  have 
had  it  ever  since  they  were  four  weeks 
old.  Some  tell  me  to  take  mash  from 
them  for  a  while  and  feed  more  grain,  as 
the  mash  will  start  them  laying,  then 
they  will  go  in  molt.  I  feed  corn  and 
wheat.  About  how  much  should  they  be 
fed  twice  a  day?  I  would  like  to  get  two 
pullets  arid  cockerel  ready  for  county  fair. 
How  should  1  feed  them?  The  cockerel 
has  a  very  large  lop  comb;  should  I 
wash  it?  B.  w.  d. 

New  York. 

Your  100  yearling  Leghorn  hens  should 
lay  more  than  five  eggs  per  day  in  Au¬ 
gust,  but  to  ascertain  why  they  do  not 
would  require  a  general  survey  of  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  them.  The  fault  may 
lie  in  the  fowls  themselves,  or  in  the 
methods  of  feeding  and  care.  Such  a 
flock  is  certainly  unprofitable  while  loaf¬ 
ing.  Hens  should  be  profitable  through 
their  second  year,  but,  if  they  cannot  be 
made  to  lay  through  the  Summer,  the 
prospects  for  Winter  are  not  good. 

Don’t  make  frequent  and  sudden 
changes  in  the  feeding  of  these  pullets.  If 
necessary  to  make  any  changes,  make 
them  gradually  and  not  without  good 'rea¬ 
son.  Feed  masli  continuously,  and  don’t 
change  its  composition  from  mere  whims. 
They  should  have  been  upon  a  good,  well- 
balanced  mash  through  the  Summer,  and 
this  should  be  continued  as  long  as  they 
live.  Early  hatched  chicks  (March) 
may  develop  so  as  to  begin  Fall  laying 
too  soon,  and  may  need  to  be  held  back 
by  giving  more  whole  grain  and  less 
mash,  but  farm-raised  flocks  are  not  apt 
to  be  pushed  too  rapidly  and  to  suffer 
from  it.  A  flock  should  begin  laying  in 
September  and  gradually  increase  its  pro¬ 
duction.  If  large,  red  combs  and  other 
evidences  of  maturity  show  that  general 
laying  is  apt  to  begin  much  before  the 


middle  of  September,  it  may  be  wise  to 
make  the  ration  more  largely  grain,  but 
it  will  not  be  wise  to  check  the  maturing 
of  the  flock  because  of  two  or  three  too 
rapidly  developing  pullets. 

Feed  your  exhibition  birds  as  you  do 
your  others.  If  their  plumage  is‘  soiled, 
careful  washing  in  warm  water  and  dry¬ 
ing  may  improve  its  appearance,  m.  r.  i>. 


Yellow  Color  in  Hen 

The  report  of  the  Connecticut  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contest  for  August  21  contains  this 
advice  about  culling  out  the  drones: 

“The  poultryman  who  is  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  to  cull  is  look¬ 
ing  first  of  all  for  the  appearance  of  vel- 
COlIor  in  any  of  the  birds  in  tfce  flock. 
W  hen  a  pullet  starts  to  produce  eggs  the 
yellow  color  begins  to  fade  from  her  bodv, 
disappearing  first  from  the  vent,  then 
around  the  edge  of  the  eye  ring  and  from 
the  earlobe.  These  fade  very  soon  after 
production  starts.  The  beak  loses  its 
color  in  perhaps  six  weeks  or  two  months, 
fading  first  at  the  base,  the  yellow  color 
disappearing  last  from  the  tip.  Shanks 
fade  cut  white  after  four  to  six  months 
of  production.  The  exact  time  required 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  bird  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  kept.  When 
the  hen  stops  laying  the  yellow  color  re¬ 
turns,  appearing  in  the  same  order  that 
it  disappeared.  Any  bird  showing  vellow 
color  should  be  handled.  If  the  vent  color 
is  yellow  the  bird  is  not  laying  at  that 
time. 


Lame  Chicks 

Could  y.ou  give  a  remedy  for  chicks 
that  are  afflicted  with  lameness  in  one 
leg,  apparently  from  the  knee  up?  We 
have  lost  about  four  now,  and  cannot  ac¬ 
count  for  this  ailment.  They  seem  to  fall 
back  on  .the  hip  and  have  difficulty  in 
walking.  g.  s. 

North  Chelmsford,  Mass. 

There  is  a  form  of  so-called  rheuma¬ 
tism,  in  which  the  leg  joints  show  de¬ 
posits  of  foreign  matter  about  them,  and 
the  bird  becomes  lame.  Open  the  joints 
of  one  of  these  chickens  dead  from  the 
trouble  and  see  if  incrustations  have 
formed  about  any  of  them.  “Leg  weak¬ 
ness”  is  another  trouble  common  among 
growing  chicks  and  mature  fowls,  and 
weakness  from  any  disease  may  cause  a 
fowl  to  apparently  lose  the  use  of  its 
legs. 

I  know  of  no  medicines  that  are  of 
much  avail  in  “rheumatism,”  though 
plenty  of  green  food  and  rather  light 
feeding  upon  high  protein  mashes  should 
help  minimize  the  occurrence  of  this 
trouble.  “Leg  weakness”  in  growing  pul¬ 
lets  and  cockerels  often  disappears  after 
a  short  time  without  special  medication, 
and  any  other  disease  present  must  be 
treated  according  to  its  nature.  It  is 
really  a  matter  of  first  finding  out  what 
the  trouble  is,  then  adopting  measures 
accordingly.  m.  b.  d. 


Roup  Infection 

Two  weeks  ago  my  husband  went  to  a 
live  poultry  market  and  bought  six  hens, 
what  the  man  told  him,  some  wonderful 
Light  Brahmas.  After  we  had  them  a 
little  over  a  week  one  or  two  began  to 
hang  around  and  gape.  I  gave  them  cas¬ 
tor  oil  or  olive  oil.  Then  another  got  a 
swollen  face,  and  I  gave  it  oil,  and  put 
argyrol  in  its  eyes  and  nostrils.  The  first 
two  were  very  sick,  but  the  cockerel  got 
soon  over  it.  ,  They  all  started  it,  and  1 
treated  them  all;  now  they  seem  pretty 
well.  Do  you  think  it  was  through  these 
birds'  we  bought  that  sickness  began? 
There  was  no  trouble  before.  No  chick¬ 
ens  had  been  kept  here,  and  we  built  a 
new  house.  Could  it  have  been  in  the 
chicks  bought?  A  few  of  them  had  start¬ 
ed  to  get  swollen  around  their  eyes,  but 
the  argyrol  seemed  to  fix  it.  Some  of  my 
good  old  Leghorn  hens  and  the  one  cock¬ 
erel  got  swollen  faces  and  pus  in  the  eyes 
and  from  nostrils,  and  a  rattle  in  the 
throat,  sneezes  and  gapes;  empty  crops, 
and  just  sit  and  sleep.  l.  l. 

New  Jersey. 

Roup  is  very  frequently  transmitted 
from  sick  to  healthy  birds  in  the  process 
of  shipping,  temporary  housing  with 
other  birds,  as  at  poultry  shows,  and  un¬ 
der  similar  conditions  elsewhere.  The 
disease  is  contagious  and  may  be  carried 
by  the  soiled  hands  or  feet  of  attendants 
from  one  pen  to  another,  even  where  pens 
are  isolated  from  each  other.  A  live 
poultry  market  would  be  an  excellent 
place  to  find  this  contagion  and  a  very 
likely  place  to  get  it  from. 

It  would  seem  to  me  best  to  dispose 
promptly  of  any  sick  fowls  that  you  had 
obtained  from  this  market  by  killing  and 
burying  those  that  were  sufficiently  dis¬ 
eased  to  make  them  unfit  for  food.  Quite 
likely  the  disposal  of  all  the  birds  in  the 
flock,  whether  evidently  affected  or  not, 
would  be  a  sensible  procedure.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  risk  the  health  of 
a  large  flock  by  keeping  a  small  one  of 
six  birds  purchased  under  suspeious  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Cleanliness  and  disinfection 
of  quarters  and  utensils  used  by  the  sick 
birds  should  be  practiced,  boiling  water 


for  utensils  and  whitewash  for  walls, 
droppings  boards,  etc.,  being  excellent 
means  for  this  purpose. 

No  outside  birds  should  be  introduced 
into  a  healthy  flock  without  having  first 
been  kept  by  themselves  until  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  were  not  carriers  of  con¬ 
tagion,  a  matter  of  several  weeks. 

M.  B.  D. 


PULLETS 

LEGHORN  AND  WHITE  ROCK  PULLETS 

Milk  fed,  free-range  stock,  from 
UNLIGHTED  breeders. 

CORNER  ACRES,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations,  furnished  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultur¬ 
al  Economics,  co-operating  with  the  New 
Jersey  Bureau  of  Markets,  are  for  tran¬ 
sit  and  nearby  shipments,  Tuesday.  Sept. 
4,  1923,  and  show  the  approximate  cost 
of  feed  per  ton  (all  in  100-lb.  sacks)  and 
grain  per  bu.  (in  bulk)  in  carlots,  sight 
draft  basis,  delivered  on  track  at ;  Belvi- 
dere,  Milford,  Washington,  Ilighbridge, 
Frenchtown,  Flemington.  Passaic,  Hack- 
ettstown,  Bellemead,  Califon,  Lebanon, 
Newton.  Branehville,  Sussex,  Lafayette, 
Hopewell.  New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly, 
Morristown,  Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth. 
Somerville,  Newark.  Trenton,  Perth  Am¬ 


boy  and  Montclair ; 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . .$0.50% 

No.  3  white  oats . 49% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.07% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.06% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $34.15 

Hard  W.  W.  bran .  34.15 

Spring  middlings  .  35.90 

Red-dog  flour  . . . 40.90 

Dry  brewers’  grains  .  44.40 

Flour  middlings  . .  35.90 

White  hominy  .  39.90 

Yellow  hominy  .  39.40 

Gluten  feed  .  48  25 

31%  linseed  meal .  49.85 

34%  linseed  meal  .  50.85 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  46.40 

41%  cottonseed  meal  .  53.40 


43%  cottonseed  meal  .  54.90 


Using  Silo  Foundations 

tWe  have  just  torn  down  a  round  silo 
and  rebuilt  in  a  different  location  but  the 
cement  foundation  is  still  left.  To  what 
good  advantage  could  this  be  used  for? 

New  Jersey.  d.  w.  b. 

The  old  foundation  of  the  silo  might 
provide  sleeping  quarters  for  pigs.  If 
the  location  is  suitable  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  provide  housing  quarters  for  some 
special  farm  machinery.  Again,  a  work¬ 
shop  might  be  conveniently  arranged  by 
utilizing  the  foundation  of  the  old  silo. 


More  Milk-More 
More  Money  Guaranteed 

Stop  that  monthly  feed  bill. 
The  Letz  Dixie  will  cut,  grind 
and  mix  anything  grown  — 
makes  a  perfectly  balanced 
ration  from  home-grown 
crops.  Guaranteed  to  increase 
production  from  15  to  30% 
and  cut  feeding  costs  from  25 
to  50%.  A  warehouse  in 
Utica  and  New  York  City. 

Write  today  for  Valuable  Feeding 
Book-It’s  FREE 


923  East  Road 


Crown  Poin*  *“ 


Pure  Tom  Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorn  X^cheii ,y  Pullets 

out  of  imported  sires,  whose  dams  have  records  of  272 
to  314  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Pullets,  §1.25  to  $2.00. 
Cockerels  $2  to  #8.50.  Buy  now  and  save  money 
PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Port  Royal.  Pa 


PkinLs  Reds.  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Fall  and  Winter  Catalog. 

UllICKS  w.  HILLPOT  Box  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


SC.  Hrou  a  and  Eng.  W.  Leghorn  hens,  pedigreed,  $1 
*  to  $S.  Catalog.  VERA  IT1.TO.N,  B.  9B,  Gullipollg,  Ohio 


Pallets,  Barred  Rocks,  Silver  Wynndottes,  White 
Leghorns,  toe  up.  NOAH  BERGEY,  Bergey,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

from  famous  imported  and  domestic  foundation 
stock.  Only  pedigreed  males  from  highest 
record  dams  used  in  our  breeding  pens.  Prices 
no  higher  than  for  ordinary  stock. 

PINEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM.Cross  St./Lakewo.d,N.  j. 


From  Directly  Imported 
Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

March  hatched,  husky,  farm  ranee  grown  fellows 
from  272-288-egg  pedigreed  stock.  They  will  breed 
great  layers.  Price  now  $2.50  ;  ten  or  more.  S2  each. 
Shipped  on  Approval  Aiso  Yearling  hens  and  cock 
birds.  R,  T.  EWING  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

9.C.  Reds  12c.  B.  P.  Rocks  He. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  9c,  and 
Mixed  chicks  7c.  These  chicks 
are  all  from  fi  ee range  stock. 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Booklet  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

April  and  May 
hatched.  Healthy, 
range  raised,  real 
utility  stock. 

HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM, Vineland.  N.  J. 


COCKERELS 


CHICKS 


PULLETS 


Barred  Rock  PULLETS  Husky, 

i  ..  ,  ,  r«  .  vigorous 

stock,  vl-nio, -old,  $1.50  each.  Brown  Leghorn  Pul¬ 
lets,  SI. 25  each.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  SI  25  each 

UP.  HUMMER'S  POULTRT  FARM.  Frenchtown  N  J  R  Ho.  1 


Pure  Tom  Barron s  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

...  .  .  .  ,  ,  Pullets  hatched  April 

11  from  imported  stock:  free  rangers;  large  and 
healthy;  milk  and  wheat  fed;  will  lay  soon  Price 
*2  each.  VERNDN  R.  LAFLER,  R,  0,  No  1,  Middlesex,  N  T 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl.  Cranes.  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Poxes  Iiac- 

CAPON  S  D  U  C  K  S 

Capons  at  GOc,  SI,  #1.25  each.  All  large  breeds. 
WJ‘«iaK«l  <ls  lar2e  Fe Kins  at  #2 

and  #2.50  each,  BOCK  CLIFF  FARM.  Brooueville.  Pa. 

TOR  SALE— White  Muscovy  Ducks  nnd  Drakes.  *8 

each.  ALEX  DALTON  R.  l  Afton,  N.  Y. 


200  Jersey  BLACK  GIANT  PULLETS 

four  inns.,  $3.50;  Cockerels.  3  and  5  inos.,  $3  and  $5 
standard  quality  stock. 

O.  E.  LOWERY  Vineland,  N.  J.  R.  3 

S.  C.  W.  leghorns-yearlings 

h!  S?ClIir  m  m  Barron  strain.  Healthy  and  vigorous 
hitdb.  \\  ill  make  excellent  breeders.  Prompt  delivery 
and  a  square  deal.  SAM  FRANKM AN.  Lakewood.  N.J.  R.D  No  I 


Pullets-$2 

Mareh-April  Hatch 
Cockerels,  $5. 


50  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds?ed’to 

skin.  Even  color  from  head  to  tail. 
L  Hardaway  Itrandenburr,  Kentucky 


LOOK -BLUE  ANDALUSIANS  AND  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Cockerels,  12-wks.  old,  $2  each.  Very  best  Blood. 

Augustus  Raynor  Hampton  Rays,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  cTudw%koff’ma°eSywood 

Lawrence  VV.  Miller  -  Argjlc,  New  York 

Ffir  ^  a  |  p  R-wk.  old.  Single  Comb  White  I.  eg  horn  Cock  - 
I  UI  uaic  crels  Finest  strain  in  existence.  *1. SO  each. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE,  R.  F.  D.  No.  I.Box  56  A,  Long  Branch,  N.J. 
Kfl  I  p<rhnrn  PiiIIpIc  WiU  Iny  in  °ct  s1 50  each 

JU  LcgllUrn  rUllcTS  for&O.  50  Yearling  Pallets,  $1.35 
each.  $C0  for  50.  II.  Ilensehel,  Port  Jefferson,  flew  York 

sai.e  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS  Prices  reasonable. 

MARVEL  l’Ol'LXK Y  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 

mini C  Leghorns,  $7.50  per  100  •  Rocks,  $0.50 
per  100;  \V.  Rocks,  12c;  Reds.  $9  per 
100;  Mixed,  $G  per  100.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R  2 

pill  |  ETC  16  weeks  and  matured  stock,  8  varieties. 

K  aJ  IjIjKj  a.  Paul's  Poultry  Plantation,  It. if,  Sycamore,  Ohio 

PULLETS  -  Piire^-Brec  to-lay_stoclc.  48c  pound. 


RAYMOND  BLODGETT 


Bristol,  Vermont 


Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 


A  COMPLETE  RECORD.  EASY  TO 
KEEP.  START  ANY  TIME  ;  RESULTS 
SHOWN  ANY  TIME. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.00 


For  Sale  by 

We  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  -  New  York 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

THAT  FAMOUS  PICTURESQUE  STRAIN  AT  BOTTOM  PRICES 

With  my  strain  of  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  I  hold  the  record  for  winning  more  blue  ribbons, 
special  prizes  and  silver  cups  at  the  leading  Poultry  Shows  the  past  season  than  anv  other  breeder 
of  the  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  in  the  country.  If  you  are  interested  in  JERSEY  BLACK 
GIANTS,  and  want  to  get  started  with  the  best  to  be  had  regardless  of  price  would  advise  taking 
advantage  of  this  special  offer  which  will  last  for  a  limited  time  only. 

Day-old  chicks,  18c  each;  1-week  old,  21c  each;  2-week  old,  25c  each. 

To  avoid  disappointment  would  advise  ordering  as  soon  as  possible.  I  guarantee  100  per  cent 
live  arrival  and  parcel  post  prepaid. 

Pullets  and  cockerels  twelve  weeks  old,  $2.50  each;  yearling  hens  and  cock  birds,  $5.00  each. 
In  lots  of  50  or  more,  $3.50  each. 

All  of  these  hens  and  cock  birds  were  used  in  my  breeding  flocks  the  past  season.  Therefore 
I  can  guarantee  to  ship  yearling  hens  and  cock  birds  that  are  far  superior  to  anything  in  the 
country  today  at  this  price.  All  growing  stock  shipped  by  express. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Box  B-7 1  -  Trenton  Junction,  N.  J. 


Ibt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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BARRED  , . . - 

KARR’S  KUALITY  | 


ROCKS 


I 


1000  PULLETS  500  COCKERELS 

Vigorous  stock  from  our  trapnested  and  pedigreed.  Line 
Hred  flocks.  Any  age  desired.  Two-pound  pullets  80c 
end  up  according  to  breeding.  Write  for  Fall  circular. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Md. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

See  Pen  2  at  Storrs,  Pen  4  at  Vineland.  Breeding 
cocks,  cockerels,  hens,  pullets.  Circular  free. 

YV.  H.  B.  KENT  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

FR-ANOAIS’  ROCKS 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Weathampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  RED  PULLETS 

Closely  related  to  LEADING  RED  PER  AT  STORRS  to  date, 
1923.  Also  to  best  S.  C.  Ked  pens  at  Storrs,  1916-1918- 
1920,  and  to  best  individual  Beds  at  Storrs,  1916-18-20- 
21  j  to  best  Red  pen  and  3  best  individual  Reds  ever 
trap-nested  at  Storrs — all  bred  and  owned  by  us. 
Our  average  for  seven  years  in  contest,  over  180  eggs 
per  bird  ;  unequalled  by  any  other  Reds  at  Storrs. 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS  -  Croton,  Mass. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES \ Single 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  /Comb 

Trap-nested  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  My  6  White 
pullets  at  International  EGB-UTIRB  Contest  laid  143  eggs 
in  31  consecutive  days,  average  28  1-6  eggs  each.  April 
and  May  pullets,  #8  each.  Cockerels,  $8.50  to  $5  each. 

O.  G.  L,.  LEWIS  .  Paoli,  Pa. 

H.  Tompkins  and  Payne  Bros.  Strain 

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Big,  husky,  farm-raised  Cockerels  and  Pullets  at  26%  off 
if  taken  before  November  1st.  Bred  for  vigor,  large  size; 
dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  Write  for  free  20-page 
Catalog.  RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER,  R.  1),  86,Pln«  I'liilus.  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Sale 

Descendants  of  ‘‘College  Queen  Record  308  eggs. 
Other  high  record  birds  which  were  trap-nested  at 
Storrs  contest.  Breeders  for  sale.  Also  a  few  pullets. 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton.  R.  I. 

U/L:i„  Uliio.ildl.  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  Pullets  and  Cocker- 
nmienyanaone  els,  Yearling  Hens  and  Cocks.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  BOWDEN,  Wyindolla  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohia 


P  U  L  L  E  T  S 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORN 

800  CHOICE  SELECTED  PULLETS,  butter¬ 
milk  fed,  grown  on  free  range.  Many  are  from 
Certified  stock,  ready  to  lay  in  September — 
hatched  in  March— $X.50t<i  $8  each,  according  to 
quantity  and  maturity.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ORCHARD  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 
Oaks  Corners  Ontario  Co.  New  York 


Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Price  $1,185  each  up.  High  quality  stock 
of  the  nest  laying  strains.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

VC  ADI  IMf  U CMC  WHITE WYANDOTTES 
I  L  AKLIllU  llLilJ  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

SI. 50  each.  Anconas,  SI. 25  each.  White  Leghorns, 
SI  each.  White  or  Black  Leghorn,  8,  10  and  12- 
wks.  pullets,  August  and  September  delivery,  SI, 

SI  .25  and  $1.50  each.  IDYLDELL  FARM.  Walcott,  New  York 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

Breeders  of  §  q_  AnConas-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


Higli  Grade 

WAY 


High  l 

BAH 


NEW  JERSEY 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 


8  wks.  old  ;  $1  each. 

Nelson  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


lO  U/l,  D..I1-1-  Jersey  (Bunts,  Burred  Hocks, 
XL,-  YV  K.  TUI  lets  8.  c.  It.  1.  Iteds.  81.50-88  each, 
depending  on  size,  etc.  You  must  be  satisfied  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  us.  BROOKORE8T  FARM,  Crsnbury,  N.  J.  In  114 


CHICKS  8cupC.0.D. 

ltocks.  Reds,  Leghorns  and  mixed.  100% 
delivery  guaranteed.  18th  season. 
Pamphlet.  Box  73. 

C.  M.  LAUVER  McAluterville,  P«. 


Wanted  50  Light  Brahma  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Write  particulars  to  K.  BEItTHOLII,  Saugus.  Muss. 


Gold  Back  Pure  bron°zte  Breeding  Hen  Turkeys 

Two  years  old.  Famous  for  laying;  of  large,  heavy  bone; 

long,  deep,  broad  body.  Circ.  THOMAS  REILT,  Plymtulli,  Matt. 


pm  DOCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y. 


DE3REEDERS  AND  EGGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville.  Pa. 


Poultry  Journal  25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month  by 
expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send  2oe 
to  day  for  6  mos.  trial  sub., or  only  81  for  two  full  years. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Dept.  R  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


OELLULOID  XjEG  SANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
rfte  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cent*  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield,  Mass. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  Is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  August  21,  1923: 

BAHKKI)  KOCKS 

Purdue  University,  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  .. 

Lewis  Farms,  R  I . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn . . . 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stouihton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

E,  C.  Foreman,  Mich . 

Keewayuin  Farm.  Conn . 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard,  Del . 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . 

II.  E,  Dennison  Mich . 

Warren  D.  McCann,  Conn . 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 


S.  Bradford  Ailyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . . 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  I . . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F  Baruer.  Mass . 

H.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J . 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


Laudy  Anderson,  England... 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 . 

Frank  E.  Nash,  Mass . 

Frank  P  Mattes  >n,  R.  I . 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn.. 
Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn. 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.Y . 

F.  L.  Meiland,  Ky . 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Demine,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott.  Ill . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Miller  Bros.,  Conn . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Harriet  F.  Lawton,  Mass . 

Charles  D.  Peirce,  R.  I . 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass . 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson.  Mass . 

Pmecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Alton  Farm,  Vt . . 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H . i. 

H.  M.  Penley,  Maine. . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N,  H . 

Hall  Farm,  Vt . 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

8.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

Deo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  COnn . 

Beck  Ege  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

James O.  LeFevre,  N,  Y . 

C.  G.  Reanie,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . ” 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm.  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Vt . 

Andrew  L.  Olir,  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt . 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

Mrs.  J.  li.  Theusen,  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . " 

White  Springs  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . . .  . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

D.  B.  Walls,  Cal . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush.  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  J . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . ,  . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . . 


Total. 


Week 

Total 

34 

1485 

40 

1601 

45 

1600 

36 

1397 

41 

1613 

22 

1090 

21 

1214 

36 

1091 

36 

1607 

43 

1343 

23 

1430 

39 

1518 

31 

1241 

22 

1184 

36 

1577 

37 

1203 

25 

738 

24 

934 

10 

883 

16 

950 

20 

1259 

21 

1538 

10 

876 

49 

1556 

21 

1368 

15 

1255 

42 

1786 

25 

1442 

29 

1195 

34 

1656 

38 

1219 

35 

1103 

28 

1735 

22 

1501 

33 

1432 

30 

1283 

43 

1401 

29 

1129 

18 

1237 

27 

913 

42 

1568 

32 

1587 

37 

1255 

32 

1276 

33 

1451 

28 

1375 

40 

1186 

34 

1450 

29 

1365 

42 

1484 

22 

1520 

33 

1398 

36 

1755 

27 

1228 

28 

1369 

31 

1254 

39 

1637 

30 

1606 

33 

1429 

40 

1623 

35 

1713 

47 

1676 

29 

1241 

43 

1555 

42 

1581 

40 

1584 

45 

1725 

45 

1826 

37 

1399 

46 

1426 

40 

1570 

33 

1496 

36 

1446 

33 

1661 

21 

1189 

29 

1785 

36 

1194 

42 

1454 

27 

1062 

30 

1596 

51 

1405 

51 

1526 

21 

1066 

32 

1368 

27 

1156 

40 

1467 

34 

1163 

40 

1527 

43 

1726 

42 

1516 

38 

1140 

37 

1691 

43 

1649 

31 

1632 

41 

1474 

42 

1444 

32 

1597 

29 

1449 

17 

1176 

35 

1577 

3316 
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Pullets  Roost  in  Trees 

I  have  275  pullets.  Our  coops  are  in 
the  apple  orchard.  I  have  lots  of  trouble 
with  them,  as  they  go  in  the  trees  nights, 
oo  far  I  have  chased  them  down  every 
night.  'Would  you  advise  as  what  to  do 
to  keep  them  from  roosting  in  the  trees? 
Is  it  advisable  to  clip  one  of  their  wings? 

Gowanda,  N.  Y.  mrs.  e.  f.  m. 

I  know  of  no  better  place  for  growing 
pullets  than  the  limbs  of  an  apple  tree  too 
tall  for  foxes,  skunks  and  other  night 
prowling  animals  to  climb.  If  real  nat¬ 
uralists  object  to  my  making  foxes  prowl 
at  night  and  skunks  climb  trees,  I  won’t 
insist  upon  that  point,  but  I  have  raised 
enough  pullets  in  apple  trees  to  know 
that  they  do  well  there  and  that  it  isn’t 
as  difficult  to  get  them  down  for  their 
Winter  quarters  in  the  Fall  as  it  might 
seem  to  be.  A  boy  or  active  man  and  a 
ladder  will  soon  clear  a  night-blooming 
White  Leghorn  apple  tree,  and,  until  it 
becomes  too  cold  to  leave  the  pullets 
there,  there  is  no  place  more  healthful. 

M.  B.  D. 

Mrs.  Neighbors  :  “But  isn’t  your  son 
rather  young  to  join  the  army?”  Mrs. 
Malaprop :  “Well,  he  is  very  young,  but 
then,  you  see,  he  is  only  goipg  to  join  the 
infantry.” — Houston  Post. 
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Help  your 
MOULTERS 
MOULT 

If  you  want  your  hens  to  moult 
naturally — 

If  you  want  them  bacit  on  the  egg 
job  promptly — fall  and  winter  laying — 
Then  you  must  make  sure  that  your 
moulters  are  healthy  and  hungry. 

They  must  eat  lots,  and  be  able  to 
digest  what  they  eat. 

That’s  just  what 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

does  for  your  moulting  flock. 

It’s  a  tonic  that  begins  with  the  appetite — 
improves  a  hen’s  whole  system. 

It  has  Iron  that  keeps  the  paleness  away, 
makes  the  combs  and  wattles  red — the  blood 
rich. 

Pan-a-ce-a  starts  the  food  the  egg  way  as 
soon  as  the  moult  is  over. 

No  time  lost. 

No  dormant  egg  organs  after  the  moult, 
where  Pan-a-ce-a  is  fed. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  nens  you  have. 
There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock. 

100  hens,  the  12-lb.  pkg.  200  hens,  the  25-lb.  pail 
50  hens,  the  5-lb.  pkg.  500  hens,  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  fewer  hens,  there  is  a  smaller  package. 

GUARANTEED 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


I  spent  SO 
years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  Pan-a-ce-a. 
Gilbert  Hess 
M.D.,  D.Y.S. 


Sale  oi  Approved  Cockerels 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  I 

Will  sell  500  well-grown  || 
cockerels  from  s  p  e  c  i  a  1  f§ 
§§  matings  at  $5.00  each.  These  birds  will  positively  add  vitality  and  produc-  = 
H  tion  to  your  breeding  pens.  Inspection  invited. 

I  LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM 


Babylon,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  | 
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Yes,  they  are 

Tom  Barron  Stock 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
$2.00  each 

Only  a  few  left  for  sale 


Hatched  April,  1923 

From  trapnested  hens  with  high 
egg-laying  records 


R0LLW00D  FARM  GUc'tS8RD 


4000  ^E^HORN*  PULLETS 

From  trapnested  stock  exclusively.  4  months  old 
and  ready  to  lay.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars  to 
THE  MAkqi'IS  POULTRY  FARM,  Tom.-Rirw,  S.  J. 


S.C.W.L  PULLETS 

FROM  CERTIFIED  STOCK 


Barron 


Strain 


$1.50  AND  UP. 

Grown  on  free  range.  Healthy,  vigorous 
birds  that  will  lay  large,  chalk-white  eggs 
for  the  best  New  York  markets.  ALSO  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  breeders  at  attractive  prices. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Pullets — 3,000 

February  to  May  hatched,  1,000, 
from  trap-nested  dams. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Utility  Whits  Wyandottes  A.  F.  PEARCE, ywtneht8Ur,  N.  II. 


S. C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

We  have  8-wk.  or  3-month-old  pullets,  well  grown, 
healthy,  full  of  life,  inheriting  the  vigor  of  then- 
free-range  parents,  witli  pedigree  of  five  years  trap¬ 
nesting.  Write  for  our  reasonable  prices,  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery.  SC  H  LEIN’S  BLUE  RIBBON 
POULTRY  FARM.  Inc.,  Center  Moriches.  New  York 

WENE-ELLS  FARMS  Vineland.  N.  J. 

Pullets  for  Sale 

R.  I.  Reds  and  While  Leghorns.  Bred  from  stock  of 
proven  value,  as  Egg  producers. 

March  hatched . at  $2.50  eachj 

April  hatched . .  2.25  each  I  All  F.O.B. 

White  Leghorn  pullets  that  |  Bristol. 

are  laying . at  3.00  each  j 

Order  from  this  adv.  and  if  you  are  not  pleased  return  and 
money  will  be  refunded — you  are  the  one  to  be  satisfied. 

T.  R.  THOMAS  “The  Maples”  Bristol,  Vermont 

2000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  and  May  hatched,  from  high  producing,  free- 
range,  farm  raised  stock  #1.50  to $2  OO,  F.  O.  B. 
No  culls.  All  hatched  and  grown  by  us.  Inspection 
desired.  CLEARYIEW  pout, TRY  FARM,  Coopentown,  N.  Y. 

BUYING  WITH  ASSURANCE  fg® 

from  certified  hens  and  cockerels,  May  hatched  on  free 
farm  range.  Four  years  of  certification.  Our  pen  finish¬ 
ed  second  at  Farmingdale  contest  last  year.  Si  SO— 
St  .75  each.  Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

HILL  VIEW  FANM,  tt.  F.Htmfrickion.  Bridqetiimplon,  ltn|  liliiuf,  N.  Y 
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The  RURAL  NEW-  WORKER 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Water  Supply  on  Level  Farm 

Our  farm  is  about  1,700  ft.  from  the 
village  line,  and  it  will  cost  us  about  50c 
per  foot  to  get  the  ditch  dug  for  water 
pipe,  beside  the  cost  of  the  pipe  and  re¬ 
filling  the  ditch.  The  farm  is  real  level, 
with  no  chance  for  a  gravity  feed.  How 
would  a  windmill  system  be,  with  a  wood¬ 
en  tank  set  up  high  enough  to  furnish 
the  necessary  pressure?  How  big  a  tank 
would  we  need  to  furnish  water  enough 
for  75  head  of  cattle,  the  milkhouse  and 
farmhouse?  Is  it  practical  to  have  the 
wooden  tank  and  windmill  on  the  same 
tower?  In  speaking  of  the  windmill.  I 
mean  to  pump  the  water  from  an  artesian 
well  that  would  cost  us  from  $300  to 
$350  for  digging.  We  have  electric  power 
right  at  the  farm  from  the  village  line. 

New  York.  F.  b.  h. 

I  would  advise  against  the  use  of  a 
gravity  system  of  water  supply  with  the 
windmill  for  a  motive  power  on  a  farm 
as  level  as  yours  seems  to  be  from  the 
description  furnished.  With  a  windmill 
as  a  motor  an  elevated  tank  sufficiently 
large  to  hold  at  least  three  days’  supply 
of  water  would  be  necessary.  Because  of 
the  level  contour  of  the  land  there  would 
be  no  chance  to  bury  this  on  a  hillside, 
and  it  would  be  exposed  on  a  trestle  to 
the  hot  Summer  suns  and  to  Winter  cold, 
making  it  unsatisfactory  for  use  at  either 
season  of  the  year. 

With  electric  power  available,  an  elec¬ 
trically  driven  deep  well  pump  could  be 
installed  that  could  be  pressure  con¬ 
trolled,  the  switch  closing  and  starting 
the  pump  whenever,  for  any  reason,  like 
the  opening  of  a  faucet,  the  pressure  on 
the  line  was  lessened. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  locate  such  a 
pump  directly  over  the  well,  but  it  could 
be  protected  from  freezing  either  by  a 
small  well-built,  house  directly  over  the 
well,  or  by  digging  a  dry  well  at  the  top 
of  the  existing  well  and  setting  the  pump 
in  this.  Because  of  its  greater  reliability 
and  better  appearance,  no  outside  tower 
and  tank,  and  more  palatable  water,  I 
think  you  will  be  better  satisfied  with 
the  electrically  driven  outfit  than  with 
the  windmill  and  storage  tank. 


Leaking  Concrete  Tank 

I  built  a  concrete  tank  6x6x5  ft.  rein¬ 
forced  wire,  6-in.  wall.  The  gravel  and 
sand  used  was  not  sifted,  but  I  realize 
now  it  should  have  been.  There  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  seepage  through  the  walls  of  the  tank. 
What  can  I  do  to  stop  this  seepage  with¬ 
out  reinforcing  with  another  inside  wall? 
I  have  been  told  to  use  paraffin  dissolved 
in  benzine  and  paint  the  inside  of  the 
tank.  The  leakage  is  not  very  great, 
and  there  seem  to  be  only  a  very  few 
small  holes.  w.  h.  a. 

New  York. 


and  how  deep  should  it  be  laid?  This 
spring  would  rise  about  2  ft.,  but  would 
not  rise  enough  for  a  hydraulic  ram. 
There  is  also  a  well  that  has  never  been 
dry,  which  is  about  500  ft.  away,  but  it 
is  up  and  down  hill  three  or  four  times 
to  it.  Would  it  be  better  to  try  to  get 
water  from  the  well  than  the  spring?  If 
so,  what  size  pipe  and  pump  would  be 
required?  The  well  is  23  ft.  deep,  and  I 
would  want  the  pump  here  at  the  build¬ 
ings.  I  have  to  supply  water  for  about 
40  head  of  cattle  and  five  or  six  horses 
at  least.  w.  F.  A. 

Antwerp,  N.  Y. 

In  either  case  that  you  mention  you 
have  a  rather  expensive  system  to  in¬ 
stall.  Because  of  lack  of  sufficient  data 
it  is  impossible  to  advise  you  definitely  as 
to  just  what  you  should  do.  The  well  as 
a  source  of  water  with  a  lift  pump  locat¬ 
ed  at  the  buildings  500  ft.  distant  is 
probably  out  of  the  question,  as  you  state 
that  there  are  some  elevations  between 
the  well  and  the  building  that  the  line 


I  am  enclosing  two  pictures  of  myself, 
71  years  old  ;  Sue,  my  horse,  30  years,  a 
mower  20  years  old,  tackling  a  field  of 
vetch,  wheat  and  oats,  growing  on  ground 
that  has  been  cultivated  75  years.  As 
I  am  6  ft.  tall  you  can  judge  of  the 
height  of  growth.  The  rest  of  the  out¬ 
fit  in  getting  this  hay  in  stack  and  barn 
were  two  men.  one  67  and  the  other  61 
years  of  age,  a  4-tooth  horse  fork,  first 
used  in  1871.  a  rope  that  has  been  in 
use  since  1880,  a  horse  rake  about  40 
years,  a  wagon  over  20  years.  The 
barn  was  built  in  1882.  using  the  frame 
of  a  barn  built  in  1852.  The  roof  of 
rived  and  shaved  cedar  shingles  is  in 
fair  condition. 

The  estimated  yield  for  the  nine  acres 
is  21/i  to  3  tons.  Some  of  the  vetch  had 


making  this  foundation.  Up  to  the  floor 
level  field  stones,  known  locally  as  “hard¬ 
heads”  may  be  imbedded,  being  careful 
to  see  that  the  concrete  is  worked  all 
around  them  so  that  there  are  no  open 
spaces  in  the  mass. 

Pieces  of  pipe  through  which  long 
bolts  with  large  washers  on  the  lower  end 
are  passed,  should  be  supported  in  the 
concrete  so  that  the  tops  of  the  pipes  are 
flush  with  the  finished  surface,  and  the 
threaded  portions  of  the  bolts  project  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  bolt  down  the  base  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  which  the  foundation  is  being 
made.  These  provide  for  some  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  machine  to  make  the  belt  run 
properly  when  being  set.  These  may 
afterward  be  filled  with  thin  cement, 
grout  or  hot  lead  if  desired.  Your  local 
cement  dealer  can  no  doubt  furnish  you 
with  a  cement  bulletin  containing  com¬ 
plete  information  for  building  machine 
foundations. 


Rain  Water  and  Grease  in  Septic  Tank 

Is  it  desirable  to  allow  rain  water  from 
roof  or  greasy  kitchen  water  to  discharge 
in  septic  pools?  Are  they  detrimental  to 
the  action  of  bacteria?  H.  E.  w. 

It  is  not  considered  desirable  to  have 
the  rain  water  from  the  roof  discharge 
into  a  septic  tank  the  flushing  of  the 
tank  would  at  times  be  too  rapid.  Greasy 
water  from  ordinary  kitchen  sinks  is  not 


grown  up  and  fallen  over  two  or  three 
times,  and  was  seven  to  eight  feet  long. 

I  am  the  last  of  eight  children  of  Rev. 
Elklanah  and  Mary  (Richardson)  Walk¬ 
er,  who  came  to  Oregon  as  missionaries 
to  the  Indians  in  1838,  from  Maine. 
They  were  married  March  4,  18.3S,  at 
Baldwin.  Maine,  and  immediately  en¬ 
tered  a  sleigh  to  Portland,,  Maine,  then 
by  steamer  to  New  York,  by  stage  rail¬ 
road  to  Pittsburgh,  and  down  the  Ohio 
and  up  the  Mississippi  to  Sr.  Joseph.  Mo., 
where  their  bridal  tour  became  a  “bridle 
four,”  from  St.  Joseph  to  Walla  Walla, 
Washington.  The  Indians  stole  mother’s 
riding  pony  the  second  night  out,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  ride  a  pack  mule  the 
rest  of  the  journey.  s.  t.  walker. 

Oregon. 


An  Oregon  Pioneer  Outfit 


Your  comment  on  the  necessity  of 
screening  gravel  and  recombining  it  in 
the  proper  proportion  for  use  is  good. 
In  no  other  way  can  a  user  be  assured 
of  a  proper  combination  of  materials  to 
make  satisfactory  concrete. 

In  the  case  referred  to  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  cleaning  the  inside  of  the  tank  thor¬ 
oughly  with  a  stiff  brush  and  a  solution 
of  commercial  hydrochloric  acid  and  wa¬ 
ter  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  from  three 
to  four  parts  water  and  one  part  acid. 
After  scrubbing  thoroughly  with  this  so¬ 
lution  let  it  stand  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  clean  carefully  "with  clear  water  to 
remove  every  trace  of  the  acid.  The 
sand  and  gravel  in  the  tank  wall  should 
be  now  somewhat  exposed,  due  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  acid,  and  an  opportunity  given 
for  a  mortar  coat  applied  to  the  inside 
to  adhere. 

Paint  the  cleaned  walls  with  a  cream¬ 
like  mixture  of  cement  and  water,  and 
follow  before  drying  with  a  plaster  coat 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  ce¬ 
ment  and  1%  parts  sand.  This  mortar 
should  be  mixed  in  small  quantities  so 
that  it  need  not  stand  more  than  30  min¬ 
utes  before  being  placed  on  the  wall.  As 
soon  as  it  can  be  done  after  application, 
go  over  the  surface  with  a  wood  float, 
making  the  mortar  coating  hard  and 
dense.  Do  not  use  a  steel  trowel  for 
this  final  troweling,  as  this  brings  the 
cement  to  the  surface  and  robs  the  mortar 
beneath  it.  , 


Water  from  Well  or  Spring 

I  have  a  spring  about  2,000  ft.  from 
the  buildings.  It  is  down  grade  all  the 
way,  but  not  elevated  enough,  however, 
to  force  the  water  into  the  barn,  so  it 
would  have  to  go  into  a  well  and  be 
pumped  into  the  barn.  There  is  a  ditch 
from  the  spring  nearly  to  the  _  well. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  lay  the  pipe  in 
the  ditch?  What  size  pipe  should  I  use, 


would  have  to  cross.  These,  coupled  with 
the  depth  of  the  well  and  the  friction  of 
the  500-fit.  length  of  pipe,  would  very 
likely  make  it  impossible  or  at  least  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  use  a  suction  pipe  at  the 
house  or  barn. 

As  to  the  spring,  the  amount  of  fall 
available  between  it  and  the  buildings  is 
not  given,  but  assuming  a  fall  of  8  ft.,  it 
is  likely  that  a  1-in.  pipe  would  deliver 
sufficient  water  if  allowed  to  discharge 
continuously  into  a  concrete  cistern  froni 
which  it  could  be  drawn  by  a  pump.  The 
overflow  from  this  cistern  could  be  taken 
care  of  by  a  drain.  The  pipe  should  be 
laid  in  the  ditch,  as  this  will  permit  the 
water  to  reach  the  cistern  in  a  cooler 
condition  in  the  hot  Summer  weather.  I 
do  not  know  the  exact  depth  to  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  lay  the  pipe  to 
prevent  freezing :  type  and  condition  of 
soil  through  which  the  line  runs  has 
much  to  do  with  this.  As  the  water  is 
to  run  all  of  the  time,  nowever,  I  would 
expect  a  depth  of  from  2  to  3  ft.  to  be 
sufficient. 


Foundation  for  Dynamo 

I  am  putting  in  an  electric  light  plant. 
The  engine  is  three  horsepower,  and  the 
dynamo  a  large  one,  110  volts.  How 
deep  should  the  concrete  or  cement  base 
be?  It  is  gravelly  soil.  If  I  dug  it  4  ft., 
could  I  put  in  some  field  stones  at  the 
bottom  and  then  put  cement,  say.  on  the 
last  2  ft.,  making  it  2  ft.  of  field  stones 
and  2  ft.  of  cement?  n.  f.  r. 

Candia,  N.  Y. 

The  plan  that  you  are  following  seems 
to  be.  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  The 
foundation  should  be  built  separate  from 
the  floor,  as  you  suggest.  A  mixture  of 
one  part  cement,  two  parts  clean,  well- 
graded  sand,  ranging  in  size  of  particles 
from  14  in.  down,  and  four  parts  screened 
gravel  or  crushed  stone,  can  be  used  for 


sufficient  in  amount  to  need  exclusion 
from  the  tank,  but  grease  traps  are  ad¬ 
vised  where  the  tank  receives  the  wash¬ 
ings  from  a  dairy  room  or  other  source 
of  considerable  quantities  of  oil  and 
grease.  A  grease  trap  is  a  simple  set¬ 
tling  chamber  of  small  size  between  the 
house  and  tank,  in  which  the  discharge 
remains  long  enough  for  the  grease  to 
rise  to  the  top  and  be  removed  at  neces¬ 
sary  intervals.  It  may  be  made  from  two 
large  glazed  tiles  set  into  the  ground, 
one  above  the  other,  to  form  a  chamber. 
The  flow  from  the  house  enters  at  the 
top  the  outlet  pipe  too  the  septic  tank  is 
carried  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  this  set¬ 
tling  chamber,  thus  only  the  compara¬ 
tively  grease-free  liquid  enters  the  septic 
tank,  where  grease  is  but  slightly  acted 
upon  by  the  bacteria  which  destroy  other 
solid  matters  and  where  it  might  in  time 
clog  the  system.  >r.  B.  D. 


Waterproofing  Silo  Pit 

I  have  a  cement  pit  6  fr.  deep  under 
my  silo.  The  wall  is  12  in.  thick  and 
has  been  plastered  two  or  three  times,  but 
fine  cracks  will  come  in  the  plastering, 
letting  in  water.  The  ground  around 
silo,  holds  water  and  I  cannot  very  well 
drain  from  bottom  of  pit.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  can  put  on  to  keep  out  the  water? 

New  York.  s.  t.  s. 

Such  a  condition  as  you  outline  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  repair  satisfactorily,  as  any  wa¬ 
terproofing.  to  be  the  most  effective, 
should  be  applied  to  the  side  from  which 
the  water  comes,  in  this  case  the  outside. 
If  well  done,  however,  and  the  outside 
water  pressure  is  not  too  great,  a  plaster 
coat  on  the  inside  will  keep  the  water 
back. 

Chip  off  any  loose  plaster  and  clean 
the  surface  thoroughly  all  over,  using  a 
stiff  brush,  wire  preferred,  and  a  solution 
of  one  part  hydrochloric  acid  and  four 
parts  water.  The  cheap  commercial  acid 
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is  satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  After 
the  acid  wash,  which  dissolves  the  sur¬ 
face  cement,  exposing  the  sand  and  stone, 
wash  thoroughly  with  clean  water  to  re¬ 
move  all  traces  of  the  acid.  After  apply¬ 
ing  the  acid  solution  the  work  should 
stand  for  a  short  time  before  it  is  washed 
off,  to  give  the  acid  solution  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  work. 

After  rinsing,  paint  the  surface  with  a 
cream-like  mixture  of  cement  and  water 
just  in  advance  of  the  plastering,  and 
plaster  with  a  mortar  composed  of  one 
part  cement  to  1  y>  parts  clean  sand.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  application,  work 
the  surface  of  this  mortar  thoroughly 
with  a  wood  float  to  secure  a  hard  dense 
surface.  The  mortar  should  be  mixed  in 
small  quantities  and  applied  within  30 
minutes  after  mixing,  before  it  has  had 
opportunity  to  take  its  initial  set.  After 
the.  plaster  is  applied,  protect  from  too 
rapid  drying  by  means  of  damp  burlap 
or  a  fine  spray,  or  a  combination  of  both. 
The  work  should  be  continuous,  and  par¬ 
ticular  care  should  be  taken  where  the 
side  walls  join  the  floor. 


Water  Supply 

As  until  about  seven  years  ago  I  was 
troubled  with  a  noor  water  supply,  I  am 
interested  in  C.  W.  E.  B.’s  inquiry,  on 
page  471.  Although  it  might  be  best  to 
take  It.  II.  S.’s  advice  on  account  of  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  galvanized  pipe, 
yet  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  my  experi¬ 
ence. 

About  10  years  ago  I  was  looking  for 
a  better  spring  than  the  one  we  were 
using,  and  found  one  over  3,000  ft.  from 
the  building.  We  dug  down  about  5  ft. 
and  lowered  in  three  large  tiles,  cementing 
the  joints.  The  top  of  the  tile  is  1  ft.  or 
more  above  the  ground.  It  soon  overflowed 
and  proved  a  never-failing  spring,  pro¬ 
ducing  over  300  pailsful  of  water  in  24 
hours.  It  did  not  freeze  over  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  was  cool  in  the  Rummer.  I 
needed  the  water  at  the  house  and  barn, 
but  was  afraid  the  70-ft.  head  would  not 
overcome  the  friction  in  the  pipe  for  the 
distance  of  over  3.500  ft.  At  this  time 
I  was  fortunate  in  meeting  a  man  who 
knew  a  great  deal  about  overcoming  fric¬ 
tion  in  pipe.  He  said  I  should  start  with 
2-in.  pipe,  then  1%  in.,  1%  in.,  and  not 
less  than  1  in.  the  remainder  of  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Therefore,  I  purchased  370  ft. 
2-in.  pipe.  816  ft.  1%  in.,  1,037  ft.  1*4 
in.  and  124  ft.  1  in.  We  laid  it  to  the 
cellar  and  then  to  the  barn.  We  tapned 
the  cellar  pipe  for  use  in  the  kitchen  sink, 
hot-water  boiler,  bathroom  and  hot-water 
furnace  when  needed.  The  pipe  runs 
around  in  the  cow  stable  above  the 
stanchions,  where  it  is  tapped  for  each 
cow’s  bucket.  Then  it  goes  under  the 
barn  wall  and  milk-house  floor  into  the 
side  of  the  cooling  trough,  where  we  have 
a  cap  on  the  end  of  the  pipe  with  a  hole 
in  the  cap  iust  small  enough  to  hold  the 
water  back,  which  gives  us  a  pressure 
system  from  the  spring.  We  call  it  per¬ 
fect.  The  water  overflows  from  the  cool¬ 
ing  tank  into  the  barnyard  trough  for  the 
horses  and  young  stock. 

In  some  places  our  pipe  is  not  down 
1  ft.  below  surface,  but  no  trouble  from 
freezing,  as  the  300  pailsful  go  through 
everyday  always  on  the  go. 

New  York.  george  w.  eversox. 


Improving  a  Leaky  Roof 

I  have  two  barns,  side  by  side,  10  ft. 
apart,  with  a  roof  connecting,  them,  with 
a  slant  of  2  ft.,  covered  with  paper  roof¬ 
ing.  well  tarred,  but  I  have  been  unable 
to  keep  it  from  leaking.  "When  there  is 
snow  on  the  roof  and  it  thaws  the  water 
will  back  up  and  run  through.  Could  a 
cement  roof  be  made  that  would  not  leak, 
and  how  should  the  cement  be  prepared, 
or  would  it  be  better  to  have  a  tin  roof 
put  on?  F.  M.  T. 

Sherman,  N.  Y. 

It  is  probable  that  you  will  always 
have  more  or  less  trouble  with  this  roof, 
due  to  its  design.  A  roof  of  this  type 
cannot  avoid  catching  snow,  which,  as 
you  say.  backs  up  under  the  shingles  when 
it  melts,  causing  leaks.  Regardless  of  the 
roofing  material  used,  I  see  little  chance 
to  remedy  this  unless  the  roof  is  given 
sufficient  pitch  lengthwise  of  the  barn  to 
carry  away  the  water.  A  paper  roof  well 
applied  will  give  as  good  satisfaction 
under  this  condition  as  any.  It  is  used 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  roofing  of  large 
buildings  with  comparatively  flat  roofs 
that  drain  to  a  center  discharge  or  down 
spout.  When  so  used  several  thicknesses 
are  applied,  one  over  the  other,  and  each 
cemented  down  with  hot  tar  or  asphalt. 


Suggestion  for  Concrete  Steps 

I  have  just  read  the  instructions  given 
your  inquirer  on  concrete  steps,  and  wish 
to  add  an  important  point  that  appears 
not  generally  known  :  In  setting  the  form 
for  front  of  riser,  let  the  top  edge  over¬ 
hang  a  half  inch  or  more,  so  as  to  give 
better  room  for  heel  or  toe  at  junction  of 
tread  and  bottom  of  riser,  ,j.  j.  piiarr. 

Ohio. 


Elizabeth  came  to  school  one  day  in 
a  state  of  suppressed  excitement.  Go¬ 
ing  straight  to  the  teacher’s  desk,  she  ex¬ 
claimed  exultantly,  “I’ve  got  a  new  little 
sister !”  “How  very  nice,”  replied  the 
teacher.  “Yes.”  said  Elizabeth,  “but  this 
is  only  a  half-sister.”  “Why,  that  does 
not  make  any  difference,  does  it?”  “No, 
but  I  never  can  understand  where  the 
other  half  is.” — Harper’s  Magazine. 
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Busy  Times  in  North  Country 

Our  friend  Willett  Randall  -who  lives 
in  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.,  far  up  in  the  North 
Country,  sends  the  picture  showing  a 
couple  of  beagle  pups  and  their  close  com¬ 
panion.  We  have  had  some  records  of 
busy  men  and  women  but  see  if  Mr. 
Randall,  in  the  following  report,  does 
not  rank  near  the  head : 

“I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  big  haying 
which  I  have  so  far  nearly  handled  alone. 
Help  is  impossible  in  these  parts,  and 
wages  beyond  the  average  mortal  who 
tills  the  soil.  What  are  we  coming  to 
anyway?  I  never  saw  a  time  before  but 
I  could  get  help  of  some  sort,  but  not  so 
this  year,  and  the  best  I  can  do  is  what 
I  can  handle  alone.  I  have  so  much  to 
do  that  I  cannot  hit  this  pace  much 
longer.  Why  should  tve  kill  ourselves, 
while  the  world  rides  the  gas  cogs?  As 
an  example,  I  have  70  beagles,  milking 
six  cows,  and  have  53  goats,  nearly  all 
of  which  must  be  milked  once  a  day,  as 
kids  cannot  take  all.  Then  I  have  107 
Jersey  Giants,  and  more  than  100  young 


guineas,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sheep 
flocks,  and  the  other  animals,  including 
the  pheasants,  and  birds,  which  must  be 
looked  after  and  fed— and  worst  of  all  is, 
I  am  entirely  alone,  but  I  am  getting  by.” 


Liver  Disease 

What  is  the  matter  with  several  chick¬ 
ens  I  have  killed?  They  were  nice  and 
plump,  the  fat  yellow.  When  dressed 
the  liver  was  all  spotted  with  hard  white 
spots  like  kernels.  A-  B- 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

There  are  several  diseases  common 
among  hens  in  which  the  liver  may  be 
found  to  be  spotted  with  whitish  or  yet- 
lowish  areas.  Tuberculosis,  aspergillosis 
and  coccidiosis  are  among  these.  As 
such  diseases  may  be  chronic  m  their 
nature,  the  liver  may  show  these  lesions 
before  an  advanced  stage  resulting  in  loss 
of  flesh  and  evident  sickness  is  reached. 

M.  B.  D. 


Effect  of  Artificial  Light 

I  have  about  <100  pullets  and  I  wish  ,.o 
use  lights  this  Winter.  I  have  been  told 
that  lights  hurt  them.  Do  you  think  it 
would  injure  their  breeding  qualities  their 
second  laying  year?  Would  it  pay  to 
give  them  a  12-hour  day  through  the 
Winter  months,  say  turn  on  the  lights 
about  5.30  in  the  morning?  W.  H.  G. 

Selbyville,  Del. 

The  use  of  artificial  lighting  during  the 
Winter  months  has  become  general,  and 
I  know  of  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
pullets  will  be  injured  as  future  breeders 
by  using  lights  in  their  pens  during  their 
first  laying  season. 

I  should  expect  artificial  lighting  to 
pay  well  with  a  flock  of  well-developed 
pullets,  600  in  number,  other  conditions 
being  favorable.  Lights  should  be  used 
to  give  about  a  13-hour  day,  commencing 
when  the  days  begin  to  grow  short  in  the 
Fall,  or  the  evening  lunch  method  may  be 
followed.  This  consists  in  turning  on 
lights  and  giving  a  full  feeding,  about  8 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  hens  being 
called  from  their  perches  for  this  meal. 
The  idea  is  to  shorten  the  Winter  night 
artificially  and  avoid  the  long  interval 
that  otherwise  occurs  between  the  early 
evening  and  late  morning  of  Fall  and 
Winter  days.  B-  D- 


Rations  for  Poultry  Ducks  and  Rabbits 

What  is  meant  by  an  equally  balanced 
ration  for  poultry?  I  mean  by  this  the 
percentage  of  protein,  carbohydrates,  fat, 
crude  fibre,  etc?  Is  the  following  a  good 
mixture  for  a  growing _ feed?  100  lbs. 
bran,  50  lbs.  cornmeal,  50  lbs  flour  mid¬ 
dlings,  50  lbs.  ground  oats  (flour),  50  lbs. 
Alfalfa,  25  lbs.  meat,  25  lbs.  dried  milk 
or  buttermilk.  For  a  laying  feed  the 
same  with  only  50  lbs.  bran.  For  Mus¬ 
covy  ducks  (old),  100  lbs.  bran,  50  lbs. 
cornmeal,  50  lbs.  Alfalfa,  10  lbs.  meat. 
Young  ducks — the  same  with  only  5  lbs. 


meat.  Would  milk  be  good  added  to  these 
duck  mixtures,  and  how  much?  What 
would  be  a  good  mixture  of  dry  feed  for 
rabbits?  ^  .  A.  c.  H. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

A  balanced  poultry  ration  is  one  con¬ 
taining  protein  and  carbohydrates  in 
proper  proportion  for  good  results,  with¬ 
out  wrnste.  This  proportion  for  growing 
stock  and  layers  is  one  part  protein  to 
from  four  to  five  of  carbohydrates. 

These  are  good  mixtures,  though  Alfalfa 
is  not  as  much  used  as  formerly  ground 
mashes,  because  clover  or  Alfalfa  can 
be  substituted  for  it. 

Mature  ducks  are  fed  mashes  similar  to 
those  given  laying  hens,  though  wfith  a 
greater  proportion  of  meat  scrap,  about 
10  per  cent.  From  one  to  two  parts  of 
green  stuff  are  also  added,  green  stuff 
being  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  ration 
of  both  old  and  young  ducks.  Milk  is 
also  a  good  food  for  ducks,  when  added 
to  the  mash  enough  should  be  used  to 
make  this  of  a  crumbly  consistency. 

In  addition  to  hay  and  vegetables  and 
green  stuff,  rabbits  are  fed  whole  or 
crushed  grains,  oats  being  one  of  the  best 
grain  foods.  Barley  and  corn,  cornmeal 
and  wheat  bran  give  variety  to  the  ration. 
These  grains  may  be  fed  with  oats  as  the 
staple.  Crushed  oats  and  bran  may  be 


fed  rabbits  too  young  to  eat  whole  grain. 
No  particular  mixtures  need  be  used. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  Poultry  Business  in  Florida 

G.  V.  D.,  on  page  1065,  asked  about 
the  poultry  business  in  Florida.  First,  I 
think  he  would  make  a  mistake  in  locat¬ 
ing  in  the  city  of  De  Land ;  that  is,  in  or 
too  near  any  city.  This  applies  to  Pal- 
atke,  Ocala,  Gainesville,  Lushing,  Or¬ 
lando,  or  any  city.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  small  town  of  McIntosh,  a  village  of 
less  than  400,  almost  entirely  farmers, 
with  farming  lands  a  mile  out.  but  living 
in  the  little  village  for  the  convenience  of 
telephone,  telegraph,  express,  post  office, 
etc.  This  little  town,  with  the  outside 
farmers,  ships  lots  of  chickens  and  eggs. 
Quite  a  few  shipments  are  made  to  Mi¬ 
ami,  some  to  Key  West.  We  are  just 
about  100  miles  from  Jacksonville.  The 
big  advantage  in  not  being  too  near  a 
city  is  cost  of  location ;  land  will  cost 
much  less.  One  thing  I  would  "suggest  is 
to  get  good  land  ;  get  rolling,  well-drained 
land.  Where  I  am  visiting  in  Maryland 
my  hostess  has  about  500  chickens.  From 
my  observation  it  costs  me  about  one- 
third  less  to  produce  eggs  and  chickens 
in  Florida  than  it  does  here ;  less  houses, 
more  outdoor  life ;  less  disease  and  in¬ 
sects.  I  have  much  less  trouble  in  con¬ 
trolling  lice  and  mites  than  they  seem  to 
have  here.  Our  market  for  chickens  and 
eggs  is  about  the  same.  Get  an  idea  of 
the  building  and  development  in  progress 
in  Florida.  You  will  realize  what  the 
Summer  demand  is,  not  counting  the 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Carolina  people 
who  visit  our  beaches.  While  Mr.  White 
may  say  your  cold  Winters  keep  vermin 
in  check,  close  housing  aids  vermin.  We 
have  mere  skeletons  for  houses,  and  give 
chickens  more  room.  Keep  houses  free 
of  vermin  and  chickens  will  not  be  both¬ 
ered.  I  don’t  know  about  New  York,  but 
I  am  sure  that  chickens  can  be  made 
much  more  profitabl  wirh  me  than  here 
within  30  miles  of  Baltimore.  Feeding 
cost  is  much  less.  My  chickens  find  more 
food  on  the  range,  and  the  orange  trees 
furnish  shade.  Tell  G.  V.  D.  to  be  care¬ 
ful  of  location  ;  get  fertile  land  to  grow 
feed,  rolling  land  for  drainage. 

Miama  Co.,  Fla.  s.  ii.  gaitskill. 


Sandy  and  his  lass  had  been  sitting  to¬ 
gether  about  half  an  hour  in  silence. 
“Maggie,”  he  said  at  length,  “wasna  I 
here  on  the  iSawbeth  nicht?”  “Aye, 
Sandy,  Idaur  say  you  were.”  “An’  wasna 
I  here  on  Monday  nicht?”  “Aye,  so  ye 
were.”  “An’  I  was  here  on  Tuesday 
nicht,  an’  Wednesday  nicht,  an’  Thurs¬ 
day  nicht,  an’  Friday  nicht?”  “Aye,  I’m 
thinkin’  that’s  so.”  “An’  this  is  Saturday 
nicht,  an’  I’m  here  again.”  “Well,  I’m 
sure  ye’re  very  welcome.”  Sandy  (des¬ 
perately)  :  “Maggie,  woman!  D’e  no  be¬ 
gin  to  suspect  something?” — The  Conti¬ 
nent. 


HOTELPENN-POST 

31st  St.  and  8th  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Five  minutes  from  anywhere.  Opposite  Penn.  Sta¬ 
tion,  Gen.  P  O.  200  new  modern  rooms,  furnished 
by  Wanamaker,  $1.50  per  day,  $9  per  week.  Turk¬ 
ish  bath  in  connection,  50c.  Telephone— 514  Chelsea 


SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

UOllege  Ot  Agriculture  Hyraense,N.Y.  Canenroll  about 

75  more  students  for  the  coming  year.  Courses  practical. 
Our  graduates  are  in  demand.  Registration  Sept.  17  to  19. 


Cider  Apples  Wanted  in  Ta?i„Sdtot?ieB  or 

JOHN  F.  WIlKENS  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y.  Tel.  21-F-4 


Cider  Apples  Wanted  STEPHEN  REYNOLD*. So!  Norwalk, Conn. 


FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  your  re¬ 
turn  name  and  address  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for  only 
50  Cents  Write  for  samples  of  Letter  Heads  and  other 
kinds  ^printing.  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Printer,  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


Iris,  Peonies  and  Honey  w.  H.  T0PPIM,  Mercbantville,  N.  J. 

Subscribers*  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1195. 

FOR  SALE — SZ^-acre  farm,  8-room  house, 
large  outbuildings,  2  cellars,  2  wells  of  wa¬ 
ter,  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  including  5  bear¬ 
ing  English  walnut  trees,  good  fences,  perma¬ 
nent  pasture,  good  stream  of  water,  fine  for 
dairy  or  for  irrigation  purposes,  IV2  miles  from 
Elmer,  good  reason  for  selling;-  send  for  map, 
description  and  price.  Address  OWNER,  P.  O. 
Box  491,  Elmer,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 


ORANGE  County  farm,  90  acres,  8  miles  from 
Newburgh,  on  State  road;  fruit,  wood,  and 
improvements;  $7,000,  terms.  H.  C.  H1XCK, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  for  small  farm  in 
New  Jersey,  300  acres  in  Bradford  oil  dis¬ 
trict;  fine  improvements;  free  gas;  a  bargain 
seldom  offered  if  taken  at  once.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3980,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  3  to  10  acres  near  commuting 
station;  will  exchange  suburban  home;  small 
mortgage.  F.  I’.  DARTE,  Ridgefield  Park, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  130  acres,  70  cultivated.  60 
pasture;  200  apple  trees,  pears,  plums,  cher¬ 
ries,  and  grapes;  16-room  house;  barn,  85x30; 
18  head  cattle,  2  horses,  25  cnicKens,  wagona, 
carriages,  sleighs,  all  farm  harness,  all  farm 
machinery,  about  100  tons  hay,  oats,  potatoes, 
plenty  lumber  and  timber  on  the  place;  3  miles 
to  station;  $7,500,  cash  $3,000;  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing,  old  age.  EDEN  BROS.,  Tarksville,  Sul¬ 
livan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  farm  in  the  hills  of  Pasco 
County  for  sale;  20  acres,  196  young  citrus 
trees,  3-room  house,  2  horses,  tools  and  auto¬ 
mobile;  $3,000.  H.  J.  ROBERTS,  Dade  City, 
Florida. 


FOR  SALE— 80-acre  farm,  Connecticut,  fully 
stocked,  machinery,  crops;  fine  large  house 
and  barns,  other  buildings:  abundance  water, 
fruit.  Address  ADVERTISER  4008,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 13  aci-es  at.  $500  per  acre;  12  acres 
at  $1,000  per  acre;  no  buildings.  Address 
A.  L.  CLAPP,  West  Englewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  farm  suitable  for  poultry, 
commuting  distance  Grand  Central  Station; 
7-8-room  comfortable  house;  small  cash  pay¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  4007,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 155-acre  farm  bordering  on  lake; 

10-room  house,  3-story  barn  40x60,  modernly 
equipped,  hen  house,  granary,  millk  house,  fruit 
and  timber.  WARD  LOOMIS,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  an  old  waterpower  grist  mill 
in  the  country.  J.  E.  MATTHEWS,  McKean 
Co.,  Clermont,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 38  acres  near  Trenton,  train,  trol¬ 
ley,  schools,  stores;  stock  and  equipment  in¬ 
cluded.  CHAS.  M.  RANDALL,  Washington 
Crossing,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — By  experienced  nurse  and  excel¬ 
lent  cook,  care  of  an  invalid.  ADVERTISER 
3989,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY' — Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  tills 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAN,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  —  Keystone  traction  driller,  full 
equipment,  cheap;  good  all  around  practical 
operator  wanted  for  No.  5  machine;  references. 
T.  S.  MOORE,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


NEW  clover  honey,  fine  quality;  in  60-lb.  cans, 
$8.40;  20-lbs.,  $3.60,  f.o.b.  G.  W.  BEI.DEN, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA — Several  ears  first  cutting  ready; 

Timotbv,  clover  and  second  cutting  later. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order. 
WILLIAM  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  white  clover  extracted 
honey.  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.15; 

delivered  to  3d  postal  zone;  one  60-lb.  can,  $8; 
two  60-lb.  cans,  $15,  f.o.b.  Holgate,  Ohio.  NOAH 
BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


STANDARD  varieties  apples,  cider  apples,  etc. 

BUCHAN  FRUIT  CO.,  Waterville,  Nova 
Scotia. 


APPLE  GRADER,  250-bbl.  capacity.  JOHN 
SARLE,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — B-L-K  milker;  two  double  units; 

extra  pail,  vacuum  tank,  pump  and  gauge; 
perfect  condition;  price,  $125,  or  might  sell 
units  separate.  JOHN  G.  ELLIS,  Lee,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 3,000-egg  Candee,  four  390-egg 
Cyphers,  and  three  600-egg  Buckeye  incuba¬ 
tors:  good  condition.  E.  H.  &  C.  W.  HAST¬ 
INGS,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Quart,  85c;  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered. 
RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Fall  and  Winter  apples  and  pure 
maple  syrup.  0.  J.  YODER,  Grantsville,  Md. 


SLEEP  on  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  soothing, 
refreshing,  invigorating;  pleasing  gift  for 
shut-in  friends  or  well  ones;  picked  fresh;  cre¬ 
tonne  cover;  3-lb.,  $1.25,  prepaid;  check  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2  Racquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


POR  ADOPTION — A  strong,  healthy  baby  boy, 
8  months  old;  would  like  a  nice  respectable 
home  for  him  as  I  am  not  able  to  care  for  him 
alone.  A.  E.  S.,  Box  108,  Norwell  Mass. 


BUCKEYE  Mammoth  incubators — One  4,608-egg, 
one  10,368-egg;  like  new;  bargains  for  quick 
sale.  ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY— Pure  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2; 

postpaid  and  insured;  try  a  pail;  you  will 
want  another.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Clover  honey  in  5-lb.  pails  at  $1.10; 

buckwheat  in  5-lb.  pails  at  90c,  prepaid  first 
and  second  zones;  add  10c  for  every  additional 
zone.  EUCEPHUS  BECKER,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Hall  incubator.  CHAS.  MILLS, 
North  Haven,  Conn. 


CLOVER  HONEY— Choice  quality,  6-lb.  can, 
$1.50;  two  5-lb.  pails.  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails, 
$4.25,  postpaid  into  third  zone;  60-lb.  can,  $8; 
two  60-lb.  cans,  $15  f.o.b.  HUGH  G.  GREGG, 
Elbridge.  N.  Y 

1 - — — - - 

SAUERKRAUT— Our  own  make,  10-lb.  size  can, 
$1.50,  delivered.  300  miles  New  York  City. 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Winterton,  N.  Y. 

- - - - 

HONEY — New  crop  clover,  excellent  quality; 

10-lbs..  2d  zene,  $2.10;  3d  zone,  $2.20. 
FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  ,T. 


HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  60-lb.  can,  here, 
clover,  $8.40,  buckwheat  $7;  40  lbs.  $5.60, 
buckwheat  $5;  attractive  prices  on  5-lb.  pails, 
many  or  few;  10  lbs,  prepaid  within  ad  zone 
$2.15,  buckwheat  $1.90.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


Organized  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  pr  ved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


liud  Randall,  With  His  Pet  Beagle  Pups,  Hike  and  Pat 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  item  in  July  28  issue  regarding  a 
stump  puller  ordered  by  a  Florida  sub¬ 
scriber  from  A.  J.  Kirstin  Co.,  Escanaba, 
Mich.,  should  have  reported  that  a  re¬ 
fund  of  $09.45  of  the  purchase  price, 
$92.60,  had  been  made.  The  stump 
puller  did  not  prove  satisfactory  to  the 
purchaser,  and  he  therefore  returned  it 
under  the  terms  of  the  firm’s  guarantee. 
The  railroad  lost  the  shipment  and  it 
took  the  Kirstin  Co.  more  than  two  years 
to  secure  settlement  from  the  railroad. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  railroad  would 
only  consent  to  a  75  per  cent  settlement 
on  the  grounds  that  the  purchaser  had 
used  the  machine  “severely.”  Since  the 
machine  was  apparently  lost,  we  do  not 
see  on  what  basis  this  contention  is  made. 
The  machine  was  necessarily  used  in 
order  to  try  it  out,  and  the  railroad  was 
perhaps  justified  in  refusing  to  settle  at 
the  full  purchase  price.  But  this  fact 
does  not  in  our  opinion  relieve  Kirstin 
company  from  the  responsibility  to  re¬ 
fund  the  full  purchase  price  under  the 
guarantee.  But  the  purpose  of  this  item 
is  to  give  Kirstin  company  credit  for 
refunding  the  amount  which  was  finally 
received  from  the  railroad. 

George  A.  Stromblad,  a  Syracuse  busi¬ 
ness  man,  is  represented  in  a  decision  ‘by 
Justice  Edgecomb  yesterday  as  giving  to 
his  wife  a  sham  bill  of  sale  'for  a  $5,500 
automobile  to  defeat  the  interests  of 
creditors,  later  repudiating  the  document 
by  declaring  he  never  lost  ownership  of 
the  machine  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
on  an  Adirondack  road  in  the  Fall  of 
1921. — Daily  Paper. 

This  is  the  George  A.  Stromblad  so 
many  times  referred  to  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
as  organizer  of  the  Farmers  Standard 
Carbide  Co.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y'.  and  the 
United  Fertilizer  and  Lime  Co.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  We  should  not  expect  a  get- 
rich  stock  promoter  to  have  any  scruples 
about  giving  a  sham  bill  of  sale  on  his 
automobile  in  order  to  defraud  his  credi¬ 
tors.  Wben  the  automobile  was  destroyed 
by  fire  Stromblad  tried  to  repudiate  the 
sale  to  collect  the  insurance.  It  appears 
the  automobile  was  only  partly  paid  for, 
and  the  mortgage  company  under  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  court  may  collect  the  in¬ 
surance  to  satisfy  the  mortgage. 

In  August  18  issue  you  published  an 
advertisement  for  me  for  my  three  collies, 
and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  result. 
They  were  all  sold  in  a  week’s  time  and 
I  guess  if  I’d  had  a  dozen  I  could  have 
sold  all  of  them.  It  was  $2  well  invested, 
and  when  I  have  anything  to  sell  here¬ 
after  you  will  surely  get  my  ad.  a.  l.  ii. 

Connecticut. 

The  advertisement  columns  of  The  R. 
N.-Y'.  prove  such  a  ready  salesman  for 
so  many  of  our  people  that  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  publish  the  above  experience. 
The  policy  of  a  “square  deal”  to  all  is 
no  doubt  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
readers  buy  so  confidently  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  publication. 

Last  week  the  following  dispatch  was 
sent  out  from  Ilollidaysburg,  Pa. : 

The  Blair  County  Court  today  appoint¬ 
ed  W.  M.  C.  Craine  receiver  of  the  Con¬ 
federated  Home  Abattoirs  Corporation. 
The  receiver  was  appointed  on  a  petition 
by  stockholders  who  alleged  that  the  as¬ 
sets  of  the  corporation  were  squandered 
by  the  officers  and  that  $330,000  was  paid 
out  to  salesmen  for  promoting  sales. 

The  corporation  has  a  meat  packing 
house  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  with  branches  at 
Allentown  and  York,  Pa.,  and  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.  It  was  capitalized  at  $5,- 
000.000. 

The  Bureau  of  Securities,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  State  Department  of  Bankling,  last 
week  ordered  the  abattoirs  corporation  to 
cease  selling  stock  in  Pennsylvania  until 
examination  of  its  affairs  was  completed 
and  until  it  had  become  fully  qualified 
and  registered  under  the  laws  of  this 
State.  The  bureau  said  the  concern, 
whose  headquarters  were  in  New  York, 
had  sold  more  than  $900,000  worth  of 
stock  in  Pennsylvania. 

For  a  year  or  more  we  have  been  advis¬ 
ing  farmers  to  keep  out  of  this  promotion 
scheme.  There  was  nothing  definitely 
known  to  prove  fraud  or  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  but  the  promotion  was  clearly  a 


scheme  to  make  money  by  the  promoters 
and  '  >t  for  the  stockholders  or  members 
who  put  up  all  the  money.  When  our  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  condition  and  caution  was 
read  or  referred  to  in  promotion  meetings 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  was  round¬ 
ly  berated  by  the  promoters  and  their 
allies  and  dupes.  This  is  the  general  ex¬ 
perience.  We  make  no  complaint.  We 
expect  it.  We  hope  we  merit  the  abuse 
and  hatred  of  promoters  and  schemers  who 
plan  an  exploitation  of  the  ‘farm.  If  it 
didn’t  come  we  would  begin  to  fear  we 
were  not  doing  our  full  duty  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  We  love  to  serve.  Of  course,  there 
are  always  those  who  listen  to  promises 
of  great  profits  or  other  benefits,  and  are 
led  to  believe  that  we  are  influenced  by 
error  or  sinister  motives.  Unfortunately 
some  well-meaning  people  take  this  view. 
In  such  cases  we  can  only  wait.  We  are 
always  justified  by  time,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  have  no  prejudices.  We 
get  the  truth,  and  in  the  light  of  accu¬ 
rate  information  we  try  to  protect  our 
friends.  iWe  are  moved  by  the  above  case 
to  say  this,  not  for  any  justification  or 
glorification  of  our  own  work,  but  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
some  of  our  people  the  loss  of  their  hard- 
earned  savings. 

Enclosed  find  clipping,  from  the  Path¬ 
finder  in  reference  to  foreign  money.  Let 
me  know  your  opinion  of  this  State 
bank,  and  if  it  would  be  all  right  to  in¬ 
vest  $5  with  them.  e.  l.  w. 

New  York. 

The  advertisement  referred  to  invites 
the  readers  to  gamble  in  German  marks 
and  other  foreign  money  of  speculative 
value.  This  is  the  class  of  advertisers 
that  the  Pathfinder  thrives  upon,  and  at 
the  expense  of  its  readers  who  patronize 
its  advertising  patrons.  We  should  like 
to  see  publications  carrying  fake  adver¬ 
tising  barred  from  the  United  States 
mails. 

You  have  the  best  balanced  farm  paper 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  means  in 
the  world!  Enclosed  find  $1  for  re¬ 
newal.  j.  b.  K. 

New  York. 

We  readily  admit  that  we  have  no  dis¬ 
position  to  dispute  this  good  friend.  Ilis 
friendship  may  lead  him  to  extravagance, 
but  as  a  publisher  himself  his  judgment 
ought  to  be  good.  Anyway  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  what  he  says  we  have  accomp¬ 
lished. 

I  have  seen  caution  in  your  paper 
against  your  subscribers  buying  stock  of 
the  Bullet  Proof  and  Non-shatterable 
Glass  Corporation,  and  I  guess  you  are 
giving  them  good  advice.  But  it  seems 
there  are  several  such  concerns,  or  one 
concern  doing  business  under  different 
addresses.  I  am  enclosing  a  clipping 
from  our  local  paper  of  this  date  which 
shows  what  the  agent  of  one  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  is  doing.  Another  one  ■with  offices 
at  25  M  est  43d  St..  New  York,  and  so- 
called  factory  at  47-55  Spring  >St.,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J.,  succeeded  in  getting  a  few' 
hard-earned  dollars  from  me,  and  wanted 
to  get  more.  The  thing  looked  plausible, 
but  I  decided  before  going  any  deeper  I 
would  take  a  look,  so  w'ent  to  25  West 
43d  Street,  and  found  nice  offices  on 
twenty-second  floor  of  a  large  building 
with  some  20  or  30  stenographers  seem¬ 
ingly  busy  ;  enough  office  force  for  a 
manufacturing  concern  doing  a  million 
dollars  of  business  a  year.  Certainly 
things  looked  fine  in  the  office.  Then  I 
went  over  to  Elizabeth  to  the  factory, 
through  which  I  wras  show'n  by  a  verv 
pleasant  young  man.  I  saw  no  machin¬ 
ery  in  operation,  but  some  half  dozen  ma¬ 
chines  of  various  kinds  idle,  and  saw  but 
one  single  person  besides  the  one  who  was 
showing  me  through  the  factory.  I  de¬ 
cided  to  my  satisfaction  the  thing  is  a 
fake,  and  that  I  would  better  lose  what  I 
have  put  in  than  to  send  some  more  along 
with  it.  Perhaps  your  readers  have  been 
sufficiently  warned,  but  if  not  I  am  send¬ 
ing  this  as  further  proof  that  your  advice 
to  your  readers  is  good.  z.  c.  B. 

Connecticut. 

The  newspaper  report  referred  to  re¬ 
cords  the  arrest  of  Morris  Sedler  of  Bos¬ 
ton  on  the  charge  of  selling  stock  of  the 
Armor  Plate  Non-shatterable  Glass  Cor¬ 
poration  under  false  pretences  and  with¬ 
out  having  secured  a  license.  It  is  al¬ 
leged  that  in  order  to  induce  others  to  in¬ 
vest,  Sedler  claimed  that  Gov.  Templeton 
had  invested  in  a  large  amount  of  the 
stock.  When  the  information  came  to 
the  governor’s  attention  he  immediately 
set  the  w'heels  of  justice  in  motion  to  se¬ 
cure  the  arrest  of  the  sw'indler.  If  more 
officials  took  such  action  against  the  stock 
pirates  the  public  would  be  much  better 
off. 


September  15,  1923 


1 

LAnterNS 

N  TEXT  time  you  buy  a  lantern 
be  sure  to  look  at  the 
Embury  Supreme,  and  then  com¬ 
pare  it  with  others.  Examine  the 
dome  of  the  Embury  and  you 
will  see  that  there  are  no  holes 
in  it  to  admit  dirt  and  rain 
Notice  the  finger  room  for  turning 
up  the  wick;  the  extra  large 
brass  oil  filler;  the  extra  strong 
construction  throughout.  Then 
you  will  see  the  meaning  of 
Embury  Supreme ;  lanterns  that 
are  built  to  give  you  the  maximum  of  service  and  convenience. 

No.  240  is  of  the  cold  blast  type,  burns  35  hours  and  has  a 
No.  2  C.  B.  globe.  Its  ten  candle  power  improved  burner 
with  1 "  wick  gives  20%  more  light.  It  cannot  blow  out  in 
the  strongest  wind. 

Price  $1§2 

Order  from  your  dealer.  If  he 
has  none  in  stock,  we  will  mail, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


Embury  Manufacturing  Co. 

WARSAW  DEPT  A  NEW  YORK 


/CANVAS  COVERS n 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Protect  your  machines,  wagons  and  tools  from  the  sun 
and  storms  and  they  will  last  twice  sb  long.  We  make 
canvas  covers  of  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices  today. 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM -ROBBINS,  Inc. 
Dept.  R,  26  Front  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  ha*  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
! —  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.60. 

For  Sale  by 

[  Rural  New- Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


comfort  with  economy 


^  ROCHESTER  NY 


tCHESTfRJJ 


OED  CROSS  Empire  Pipeless  Furnaces  pro- 
AVvide  a  perfect,  inexpensive  system  of  heating 
by  the  pipeless  method.  They  heat  every 
room  in  the  house  to  a  comfortable  degree, 
economize  on  fuel,  and  last  a  lifetime. 

RED  CROSS  construction  excels  in  metal 
quality,  sturdiness  and  finish. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers.  WRITE  for  cata¬ 
logue,  free. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

RED  CROSS 

Ranges  e  Furnaces 


Since  i86r,  the  RED  CROSS  trade 
mark  has  been  a  dependable  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  of  perfection  in  furnace  and 
range  construction — an  assurance  of 
well  regulated  heat,  economy  and  long 
service. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  ij>50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply, 
stating  age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if  possible)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Tlnells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  without  children  for 
private  place;  woman  to  do  good  plain  cook¬ 
ing  for  family  of  seven  (no  waslbig);  man  to 
look  after  furnaces  and  water  pump  (electric), 
and  be  generally  useful;  will  pay  good  wages; 
steady  position.  W.  T.  TIERS,  Essex,  Essex 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer,  married;  97-acre  dairy 
farm,  salary  or  shares,  equipped,  facilities  for 
poultry,  some  fruit,  excellent  location,  good 
living  quarters.  GEORGE  HUSSONG,  Jr.,  West 
Camp,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE,  industrious  married  man  wanted  on 
commercial  poultry  farm;  good  opportunity 
for  ambitious  man  with  or  Without  experience; 
cottage,  pleasant  surroundings;  state  age,  wages, 
experience,  when  you  could  start.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ED  3932,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  wanted  for  housework  on  farm;  two 
in  family,  all  conveniences,  six  rooms,  no 
farm  work  or  boarders;  good  treatment,  good 
home;  wages  $40  per  month  and  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3933,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  good  tree  pruners;  state  salary 
and  give  references.  Apply  W.  E.  SCIIMICK 
FRUIT  FARMS,  Hamburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Assistant  matrons;  salary  and  other 
information  upon  application  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  State  Reformatory,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Immediately  or  within  about  30 
days  a  working  foreman  gardener-farmer; 
married,  preferably  no  children;  wife  care  for 
separator,  make  butter  and  board  not  over  two 
help  in  Winter  and  not  over  four  in  Summer: 
unfurnished  cottage,  five  rooms  and  batxi,  hot 
and  cold  water  and  fuel;  no  accommodations 
for  automobile;  men’s  house  separated  but  im¬ 
mediately  adjacent  to  foreman’s  cottage;  farm¬ 
hands  have  separate  bedrooms  and  general  sit¬ 
ting  room,  toilet  and  shower  bath;  foreman 
lives  in  owner’s  house  in  Winter;  owner  oc¬ 
casionally  spends  week-end  at  farm  in  Winter; 
stock  at  present  includes  cattle,  horses  and 
poultry;  equipment  includes  usual  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  ice  house,  electric  and  gas  motors, 
pumps,  house  boiler  'and  carriages;  cow  and 
horse  barns  one  structure;  foreman  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  cheerfully  carry  out  owner’s  wishes 
at  all  times;  personal  references  for  at  least  five 
years  required;  farm  is  not  commercial  but 
orderly,  cleanly  maintenance  is  essential;  lo¬ 
cated  in  Westchester  County,  one  hour  from 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  3944,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER  and  cook  wanted  November 
1  in  country  home  for  three  adults  (Protest¬ 
ant),  settled  woman  and  daughter  or  two  sis¬ 
ters:  care  elderly  lady;  good  home  and  wages; 
no  laundry;  references  required.  BOX  687, 
Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  single  men  immediately;  one  to 
assist  herdsman  in  care  of  purebred  Jersey 
herd;  doing  official  test  work;  and  the  other  to 
do  milk  house  Work,  some  milking  and  butter 
making  when  necessary;  must  be  clean  of 
habits  and  industrious;  reply  stating  full  de¬ 
tails  of  yourself  and  wages  desired  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3972,  <are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Immediately,  working  farm  foreman 
for  large,  general  farm  in  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  small  family,  wife  to  board  some  men; 
man  must  be  a  live  wire,  a  hustler  himself,  and 
able  to  get  results  from  his  men;  write  in  full 
detail  of  yourself1  and  family,  giving  references 
and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  3971,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  milk  4  cows  and  do 
light  farm  work.  BOX  1009,  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — September  15,  unmarried  young 
man  as  assistant  poultryman  for  commercial 
flock;  school  training  or  experience,  and  refer¬ 
ence  required.  Address  BROAD  BROOK  FARM, 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework  in  the  country;  all  improvements; 
family  of  two;  one  who  values  congenial  home 
atmosphere.  ADVERTISER  3977,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  to  rase  care  of  country 
house  on  Long  Island  while  family  are  in  New 
York  house;  would  have  to  cook  for  superin¬ 
tendent,  keep  house  in  order  and  look  after 
family  if  they  go  to  country  for  day;  permanent 
position  for  reliable  working  housekeeper.  Write 
details  to  F.  W.  ALLEN,  Monadnoek,  N.  H. 


WANTED — Farm  hand  and  teamster,  experi¬ 
enced  and  reliable;  steady  job,  good  wages. 
BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  Westport,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  truck  farm  near 
New  York  City;  man  to  raise  vegetables  for 
roadside  market,  must  be  able  to  drive  car  and 
tractor;  wife  to  assist  in  housework;  furnished 
room,  all  conveniences  in  house;  wages  $80 
per  month  for  both.  H.  A.  BENNETT,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  clean,  Christian,  young  married 
man  for  year  around  position  on  large  farm; 
no  tobacco,  no  profanity;  good  wages  for  a 
hustler  with  experience.  ADVERTISER  3979, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Intelligent  Protestant  woman  for 
light  housework  and  to  help  care  for  flock 
of  chickens;  private  family  of  four;  no  cook¬ 
ing  or  laundry  work;  house  has  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  near  Ridgefield,  Conn.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3990,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  natured  cook  and  waitress 
(Protestants)  for  family  of  six,  (also  good- 
natured)  to  go  to  Princeton,  N.  J.,  October  1; 
for  particulars  address  MRS.  DONALD  B. 
SINCLAIR,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  take  entire  charge 
of  our  squab  plant,  (1,500  Carneaux) ;  man 
with  some  experience  preferred.  YATES 
FARMS,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  kind,  willing,  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  $30  month  and  board.  BOX 
141,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

t - — - 

WANTED,  at  once,  two  experienced  box  ap¬ 
ple  packers  for  McIntosh  apples;  write  fully 
as  to  experience  and  references.  AVALON 
FARMS,  Bantam,  Conn. 


WANTED — Woman  for  cooking  and  downstairs 
work,  country,  home  on  farm;  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  family  of  five;  references  required. 
MRS.  L.  P.  RUSSELL,  Richmond,  Mass. 


HELP  to  pick  apples  and  do  other  farm  work; 

state  wages  and  experience.  ROY  KINNEY, 
R.F.D.  1,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

f— - 

WANTED — Capable  couple  for  large  stock 
ranch  now  being  developed,  Western  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  4009,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Immediately,  single  man  to  help 
milk  and  do  general  farm  work;  good  wages. 
FRANK  WILLIS,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

i - 

PARMER-GARDENER  for  private  one-man 
place  on  South  Shore  Massachusetts;  pleasant, 
permanent  place  for  reliable,  well-balanced  man, 
who,  by  integrity,  industry,  and  good  sense 
will  make  place  a  pleasure  to  owner;  address 
with  references,  wages  wanted,  with  cottage, 
fuel  and  vegetables  furnished.  II.  I.  R.,  63 
Aibany  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  small  dairy  farm, 
state  age  and  wages.  BOX  67,  Howells, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

i  ■  ■  . .  —  - 

EXPERIENCED  farm  worker,  familiar  with 
modern  farm  machinery  on  potato  and  grain 
farm;  steady  position,  $75  per  month  and  4- 
room  cottage  with  bath,  electric  lights  and 
steam  heat;  state  experience,  age  and  number 
in  family.  Address  FRED  BRUNNER,  R.F.D. 
1,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

t  -  —  -  - 

SINGLE  man  for  general  work  on  small  farm 
near  New  York,  $40  per  month,  good  board, 
steam  heated  room,  electric  lights;  must  be 
willing  worker,  generally  competent;  to  begin 
October  1;  state  age,  nationality,  experience. 
ADVERTISER  3997,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Gardener  and  wife.  preferably 

family  with  children,  for  small  farm  and 
country  place  100  miles  north  of  New  York 
City;  husband  must  understand  vegetables,  or¬ 
dinary  garden  flowers,  shrubbery,  etc. ;  both 
husband  and  wife  must  have  an  understanding 
and  interest  for  poultry;  reasonable  pay,  nice 
cottage,  usual  perquisites;  required  October  or 
November  1.  Address  ADVERTISER  4011,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

i - 

WANTED — Strong,  healthy,  married  man  to  do 
general  work  on  poultry  and  fruit  farm;  handy 
with  tools;  wages  $65  per  month,  house,  electric 
lights  and  fuel  in  reason;  near  school;  give  full 
particulars  and  reference  in  first  letter  in  your 
own  handwriting.  ADVERTISER  4014,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife,  middle-age,  wanted  on  small 
farm  Westchester  County;  good  gardener; 
keep  two  cows,  two  horses,  few  hens,  cut  25 
tons  hay,  have  De  Laval  separator,  washing 
machine;  man  to  look  after  all  outside  work, 
chores,  furnace;  wife  to  act  as  cook  and  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  butter  making  for  American 
family,  three  adults:  steady  all  year  round 
position  for  good  couple  who  would  make  them¬ 
selves  interested  and  would  appreciate  a  good 
home  for  Protestants;  have  two  rooms  and 
bathroom  furnished  for  your  own  exclusive  use; 
we  are  plain  people  and  raise  nothing  to  sell, 
just  a  home;  no  chauffeur  or  cigarette  smoker 
allowed;  wrould  need  you  in  October.  Address 
A.  L.  HEYER,  318  East  39th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  wanted  by  working  practical  farm 
or  estate  manager;  life  experience  supple¬ 
mented  by  Cornell  College  training;  understands 
the  business  thoroughly  in  all  its  modern 
branches;  no  proposition  is  too  large;  American, 
35  years  old,  married;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3917,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  manager  of  poul¬ 
try  farm  by  practical  poultryman;  15  years’ 
experience,  Cornell  College  training,  understands 
the  business  thoroughly  in  all  its  modern  fea¬ 
tures,  also  fruit  growing  and  general  farming; 
American,  married,  35  years  old;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  3916,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  Wanted  by  a  herdsman;  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  by  a  middle-aged  couple;  can 
furnish  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  3941, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER — A  clean,  refined,  trustworthy 
young  man  would  like  the  position  of  taking 
care  of  a  country  home  for  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter;  I  will  ask  only  my  maintenance  and  pocket 
money  in  exchange  for  a  few  hours  work  each 
day;  those  offering  a  clean,  pleasant,  cheerful 
home  will  be  given  the  preference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3937,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN— “Thoroughly  experienced,  wishes 
to  connect  with  man  who  wants  to  establish 
a  poultry  farm;  would  consider  working  on  a 
share  basis  plan;  at  present  have  retail  outlet 
for  all  poultry  and  eggs  raised.  ADVERTISER 
3961,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Wr  ANTED — October  1,  position  working  man¬ 
ager,  caretaker;  practical  and  successful  ex¬ 
perience,  farm,  garden,  crops,  stock:  Protestant, 
married.  ADVERTISER  3969,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — October  1,  position  on  gentleman’s 
place  as  caretaker  by  experienced  American; 
married;  small  family;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3976,  care  Rural  Newr-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  Finnish;  man  experienced  engineer 
for  steam,  gasoline  and  kerosene  engines;  al¬ 
so  general  mechanic;  man  for  any  kind  of  pumps 
and  machinery;  wife  good  cook;  $200  month, 
with  R.  B.  PETER  LAHTI,  Shushan,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  permanent  position  as  herdsman; 

married,  American,  life-long  experience,  show¬ 
ing,  A.  R.  work,  veterinary,  a  genuine  cow 
man;  give  full  particulars  and  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3987,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i - * - — - 

WANTED  position  on  farm;  7  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  farm  in  Virginia.  HARRY 
BOST,  Brooke,  Va. 

t - 

POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman  or  dairy;  mar¬ 
ried,  2  children;  A1  references;  good  butter 
maker  and  calf  raiser.  BOX  120,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN.  single  young  man,  five  years’ 
experience  in  poultry  and  farming  desires 
position  either  as  assistant  on  large  plant  or 
to  take  charge  of  small  place;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3986,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

t - 

WOMAN.  40,  wants  position  on  chicken  farm, 
New  York  rural  district;  references;  an¬ 
swer  to  ADVERTISER  3992,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  by  two  brothers,  position  on  good 
dairy  farm,  27  and  28  years;  life  experience 
on  general  farming  and  live  stock;  good  milk¬ 
ers:  would  consider  good  proposition  on  profit 
sharing  basis  or  shares;  New  York  State. 
PA'l  KICK  TANGNEY,  Route  2,  Jamesburg, 
N.  J. 


YOUNG  man,  experienced,  good  milker,  wants 
to  learn  dairy  business  thoroughly  under  A1 
herdsman.  ADVERTISER  3985,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position;  single,  Chris¬ 
tian;  6  years’  practical  experience,  hatching, 
brooding,  production,  pedigree  work;  college 
training;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
3984,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper.  MRS.  L. 
SCOTT,  Westfield,  Mass. 


FARMER-DAIRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  a 
first  class  man;  college  and  15  years  prac¬ 
tical  experience;  hard  worker,  good  butter 
maker;  for  first  or  fifteenth  of  October;  no 
boarders;  I  have  A1  references.  ADVERTISER 
3994,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  as  working 
manager  of  poultry  farm  or  hatchery,  or 
will  build  plant,  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  production  and  marketing;  married, 
31;  honest  and  reliable;  salary  or  percentage. 
Address  143  SHERMAN  AVE.,  Glen  Ridge, 
N.  J. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  American,  27  years  of 
age,  desires  position  with  purebred  herd; 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  purebred  cattle,  fitting  and  feeding  for 
advanced  registry;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3983,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  young  American  position  as 
working  manager  small  estate  with  cottage 
provided;  practical  experience  all  branches  of 
farming,  have  specialized  in  fruit  and  poultry; 
no  tobacco  or  liquor.  ADVERTISER  3982, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  practical  farmer,  American, 
Protestant,  34,  understands  all  lines  farm¬ 
ing;  for  engagement  as  working  manager  on 
farm  or  estate;  address  with  particulars 
ADVERTISER  3978,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  middle-aged  American,  10 
years’  experience  in  building  up  and  efficiency; 
good  at  egg  production.  ADVERTISER  4003, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i - 

WANTED — By  young  Protestant  American, 
position  as  farmer,  manager  or  caretaker  on 
estate;  age  32  years;  life-long  farm  experience; 
experience  as  manager  of  400-acre  Vermont 
farm  with  large  force  of  men,  purebred  stock 
and  up-to-date  equipment;  also  some  greenhouse 
and  garden  experience;  have  wife  and  baby 
girl  age  2;  capable,  honest  and  steady  with 
good  standing;  open  for  engagement  October  1; 
references  furnished  on  request.  ADVERTISER 
4002,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  full  charge  private  estate;  mar¬ 
ried,  middle-aged,  girl  15,  lifetime  experience 
greenhouses,  truck,  lawns,  perennials,  cows,  etc.; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  4010,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  wishes  position; 

practical  experience  in  raising,  feeding  and 
handling  purebred  and  grade  stock,  dairy  work, 
farm  crops,  fruit  and  garden  on  large  scale  and 
paying  basis;  operate  farm  machinery,  tractor, 
trucks,  and  engines,  do  all  repairs;  best  ref¬ 
erences;  married,  with  family.  BOX  147,  Dan- 
buy,  Conn. 

» - ■ 

WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  by  American 
widow  with  one  child;  no  objection  to  country. 
ADVERTISER  4006,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i - - 

MARRIED  man,  25,  desires  position  as  farm 
or  herd  manager;  life  experience  and  some 
college  training  in  farming  and  care  of  dairy 
cattle;  fitting,  testing  and  showing;  chiefly 
Holsteins  and  Guernseys;  prefer  Northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  New  York;  others  considered;  avail¬ 
able  November  1.  ADVERTISER  4005,  care 
Rural  New'- Yorker. 

- - 

MARRIED  poultryman,  .33,  desires  position  on 
modern  plant;  plenty  of  experience;  conscien¬ 
tious  worker.  ADVERTISER  4004,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION  desires  position, 
elderly  couple  or  lady.  ADVERTISER  4001, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  open  for  position;  man, 
years  of  experience  in  jjoultry;  wife  to  help 
with  housework;  would  consider  furnished 
boarding  house  on  modern  farm;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences;  kindly  state  details  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  herdsman-dairyman  married,  de¬ 
sires  position;  good  milker,  willing  to  do 
other  work;  state  full  particulars  and  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3999,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  college  graduate,  good  habits, 
best  references,  open  for  engagement.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3998,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position,  $70  with  board 
and  room;  have  good  references;  Japanese, 
age  26.  Address  ADVERTISER  4012,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

i - 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of  coun¬ 
try  estate  by  married  man,  Dutchess  or  West¬ 
chester  counties  preferred;  thorough  knowledge 
of  farming  in  all  its  branches,  farm,  machinery, 
tractors,  etc.;  would  consider  first-class  com¬ 
mercial  dairy  proposition;  can  furnish  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  4013,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FARM  in  Dutchess  Co.,  18  miles  from  Pough 
keepsie,  70  New  York;  12-room  dwelling,  3 
barns,  good  meadows  and  pasture  land ;  1  mile 
State  road,  village,  and  school;  $5,000,  half 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  DELCANTO,  Stone- 
house,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  A1  condition;  land  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


175-ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm  fully 
equipped,  in  Massachusetts, 40  miles  northeast  of 
Boston;  modern  buildings;  large  pasture;  350 
fruit  trees;  14  poultry  houses;  to  be  sold  at  a 
sacrifice  to  settle  an  estate;  for  full  particulars 
address  JOHN  GIBBONS,  Salisbury,  Mass. 


181 -ACRE  dairy  farm  for  sale;  good  productive 
land,  well  watered  with  living  springs.  S. 
C.  EASTERB ROOKS,  Almond,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  farm;  small  grove  in  bearing;  14 
acres  clear;  ideal  for  chickens;  $2,000.  J.  F. 
LILLARD,  Box  54,  Richland,  Fla. 


F’OR  SALE — 20  acres  in  Seneca  County,  New 
York,  near  shore  of  Seneca  Lake;  excellent 
house;  good  water  supply;  10  acres  fine  apple 
orchard  in  good  paying  condition;  quantity  other 
fruit;  good  fences;  handsome  place,  with  beauti¬ 
ful  view;  convenient  location;  moderate  price 
and  terms.  Owner,  ADVERTISER  3898,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 50  acres  in  Seneca  County,  New 
York,  on  shore  of1  Seneca  Lake;  good  build¬ 
ings:  good  fences;  good  water  supply;  land  un¬ 
derdrained  and  in  excellent  condition;  fine  lake 
front;  small  piece  woodland;  pretty  place  with 
beautiful  view;  convenient  location;  moderate 
price  and  terms.  Owner,  ADVERTISER  3899, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OLD-ESTABLISHED  flour  and  feed  business, 
with  10-room  house,  modern  improvements; 
Republic  and  Dodge  trucks;  everything  in  fine 
condition;  doing  good  business;  would  sell  busi¬ 
ness  separate;  retiring  on  account  of  illness. 
OWNER,  115  N.  Exchange  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 116-acre  farm,  20  woods,  12-room 
house;  never  failing  spring,  fruit,  9/10  miles 
depot,  1  y2  to  high  school  and  churches;  stone 
road;  ideal  for  Summer  boarders.  MRS.  W.  C. 
WILSON,  Sharon  Springs,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


58-ACRE  farm,  rent  or  sale;  near  town,  railroad 
station,  market;  Barnegat,  N.  J.  TH. 
NARDI,  353  West  43d  St.,  New  York. 


VINELAND  poultry  farm,  2,000  capacity,  new 
7-room  semi  bungalow;  one  of  the  best  loca¬ 
tions  in  Vineland;  stock,  fruit  and  shade;  $4,- 
000,  rest  mortgage.  WALTER  E.  MILLER. 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


REAL  opportunity,  110-acre  farm,  near  big 
city;  partly  fruit,  chickens  business,  cows, 
horses;  to  give  on  share,  with  privilege,  to  re¬ 
liable  man;  don’t  wait.  BOX  192,  Newburgh, 


376-ACRE  farm  on  broad  hilltop  in  Sutton, 
Mass.,  for  Summer  residence  or  countrv  club, 
or  stock  raising  or  dairying;  reason  ill  health; 
$12,000  cash;  no  broker.  NELSON  GERBER, 
Sutton,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 230-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  good 
for  dairy  or  trucking;  excellent  land;  splendid 
15-room  house,  in  good  condition,  worth  alone 
the  price  of  farm;  2  large  barns,  6  hen  houses, 
corn  crib,  and  other  buildings;  1  large  apple 
orchard  and  1  small,  about  10  acres  of  wood; 
stock  and  tools  with  the  place;  price  $10,000. 
R.  F.  D.  30,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 


240-ACRE  farm,  Northern  New  York,  near 
Lake  Champlain;  good  buildings;  excellent 
water;  good  markets;  near  station;  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter;  price  reasonable;  easy 
terms.  E.  W.  STAFFORD,  Willsboro,  N.  Y. 


SIX-ACRE'  poultry  farm  for  sale.  TIIOS.  BOUL¬ 
TON,  owner,  Lincoln  City,  Del. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  work  on  shares,  with  op¬ 
tion  to  buy,  a  poultry  farm,  fully  equipped. 
MAPLE  DALE  FARM,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


F’OR  SALE — Large  store  property,  large  poultry 
house,  barn  and  garage;  3  acres;  only  $3,000. 
L.  A,  STONE,  R.  D.  5,  Montrose,  Susquehanna 
Co.,  Pa. 


N.  V.,  3o  miles  from  Syracuse;  lots  of 
buildings  on  the  place  'in  rather  poor  condi¬ 
tion;  large  sugar  bush,  also  maple  sugar  out¬ 
fit;  price  $1,500,  $300  cash,  balance  $100  a 
year  with  interest  at  0  per  cent 
W.  NEWKIRK,  R.  F.  D. 

N.  Y. 


Address  A. 
Poughkeepsie, 


FOR  SALE — Perfectly  arranged  house  with  en¬ 
closed  porch  set  back  from  road,  10  rooms 
heat  and  electric  lights;  five  minutes  from 
station;  all  conveniences;  large  barn  and  ga¬ 
rage;  shown  by  MR.  ,T.  H.  MOSES,  Croton 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


— r  ruit  aim  poultry  farm,  14  mile 
from  town;  new  eight-room  house;  good  out¬ 
buildings,  with  stock  and  crops.  ADVERTIS- 
ER  3995,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


- - - - - - - - - - — J 

65-ACRE  farm,  under  good  cultivation,  with 
farming  tools,  15  dairy  cows,  10  head  young 
stock,  good  water,  12-room  house,  barn,  etc 
near  town.  State  road,  school.  ALEXANDER 
CRONAUER,  F’ranklin,  Delaware  Co.;  N.  Y. 

♦ - — - - - * 

WANTED— General  store,  property  to  rent  or 
buy  in  country  town  near  lake;  have  very 
little  cash.  ADVERTISER  3993,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Owner  going  abroad  will  sell  his 
beautiful,  fully  equipped  farm  of  253  acres 
in  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  with  all  stock, 
implements,  crops  in  barn,  and  about  40  acres 
corn,  modern  residence  with  electric  light,  two 
tractor,  Overland  touring  car  for  $30,000;  half 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage;  for  description  and 
further  information  apply  to  ALEX  VON  FEST 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — To  responsible  person,  persons  or 
company,  a  chance,  for  all  year  round  milk 
business  at  two-thirds  profit;  sell  350  quarts 
and  more  per  day  at  16c  a  quart;  will  sell 
business  with  cows,  or  entire  place  or  lease- 
particulars,  ADVERTISER  3991,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— In  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  place 
of  about  235  acres,  75  acres  woodland  •  fer¬ 
tile  land  producing  fine  garden;  building  sites 
with  wonderful  views;  abundance  of  water;  15- 
room  concrete  house,  modern  improvements';  11- 
room  cottage:  6-room  bungalow;  outbuildings; 
overlooking  village  and  Newburgh  State  road; 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  station;  suitable  for 
hotel,  country  club,  school,  or  sanitarium:  for 
particulars  apply  to  BOX  130,  Ilarriman 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


70  ACRES  fine  Alfalfa  and  dairy  farm  for 
sale  near  New  Market,  N.  J.,  $22,000,  with 
stock  and  implements  or  $20,000  without  same 
ADVERTISER  3990,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm,  00  acres,  8-room  house,  16  cows 
with  good  route.  V.  I.  ALLEN,  Braden- 
town,  Fla. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  buy,  well-built  poultry 
plant  with,  large  retail  trade,  capacity  about 
800;  excellent  location  and  water  system;  small 
dwelling  and  barn.  ADVERTISER  3988,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  for  sale — Lakewood,  N.  J. ;  16 
acres  equipped,  stocked;  capacity  1,200  lay¬ 
ers,  2,000  chicks,  incubation  2,300;  rural  de¬ 
livery;  electricity,  telephone;  new  5-room 
house:  cash  $2,500,  balance  mortgage.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3981,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F'OR  SALE  OR  RENT  at  Far  Hills,  N.  J., 
gentleman’s  commuters  farm,  $125  per  month 
from  April  1,  1924.  Address  M.  O.,  Far 

Hills.  N.  J. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1193. 
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TWENTY-FIVE 


foods  from  one 
basic  batter^ 


BAKING  more  than  one  kind  of  food  from  a  single  dough  or 
batter  is  not  a  new  idea;  every  good  cook  knows  that.  It’s 
merely  a  matter  of  baking  part  of  your  layer-cake  batter  into 
cup  cakes,  dividing  your  bread  dough  to  make  raised  rolls,  or 
some  similar  change.  But  we  have  developed  this  idea  so  it 
is  now  possible  to  make  25  delicious  foods  from  one  simple 
basic  batter  when  you  use  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour.  This  means 
greater  variety  in  your  baking,  greater  resourcefulness  in 
planning  meals,  and  much  less  work. 

The  housewife  to  whom  cooking  is  a  delight  will  find  in 
Pillsbury’s  Basic  Recipe  Method  a  new  field  for  her  skill.  The 
housewife  who  thinks  of  cooking  as  an  endless  round  of  meal¬ 
planning  will, on  the  other  hand, be  fascinated  by  its  simplicity. 

<  • 

There  are  four  Pillsbury  Basic  Recipes.  You  can  make 
25  tempting  foods  from  each.  The  Pillsbury  Basic  Recipe 
for  biscuits  is  illustrated,  and,  at  the  right,  two  of  the  variant 
foods  that  can  be  made  with  this  recipe.  In  addition,  we 
explain  six  more  adaptations  of  it  to  show  you  how  simply 
you  can  make  a  wide  variety  of  foods.  And  the  Pillsbury 
Basic  Recipe  Cook  Book,  which  you  may  have  without  cost 
on  request,  gives  you  all  25  of  the  possible  variations. 

To  bake  successfully  this  large  variety  of  foods  from  one 
recipe,  you  must  have  a  fine-textured,  gluten-rich  flour,  abso¬ 
lutely  uniform  in  quality.  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  is  just  such 
an  all-purpose  flour,  made  from  choicest  wheat,  milled  to  the 
highest  standard  known. 

Simple  directions  for  making  100  Foods  from  4  Basic  Recipes  are  given  in 
the  Pillsbury  Basic  Recipe  Cook  Book.  A  postcard  request  brings  it  to  you. 

PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY,  MINNEAPOLIS,  U.S.A. 


Chicken  Pie  —  recipe  at  right 


Fic  and  Date  Puddinc—  recipe  at  right 


Pillsbury’s  Family  of  Foods 

Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  Pancake  Flour  Health  Bran 
Vheat  Cereal  Rye  Flour  Graham  Flour  Farina 


Pillsbury’s 

Best  Flour 


One  of  the  family 


Biscuits 

(Sasic  Recipe — Use  all  level  measurements] 
2  cups  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour 
2  tablespoons  shortening 
4  teaspoons  baking  powder 
%  cup  milk  or  water 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 

Sift  together  all  dry  ingredients.  Work  in 
shortening  with  knife  or  tips  of  fingers.  Add 
milk  or  water  and  make  into  a  smooth  dough. 
Place  on  slightly  floured  board,  roll  to  Vi  inch 
thickness;  cut  with  biscuit  cutter,  place  on 
baking  pan  and  bake  15  minutes  in  a  hot  oven 
[450  degrees}. 

Chicken  or  Meat  Pie 

To  the  basic  recipe  add  2  tablespoons 
shortening.  * 

Fig  and  Date  Pudding 

To  the  basic  recipe  add  — 

Vi  cup  sugar  Vi  cup  finely  chopped  figs 
Vi  teaspoon  cloves 
Vi  cup  finely  chopped  dates 
Vi  teaspoon  mace  [or  nutmeg] 

Sift  sugar  and  spices  with  dry  ingredients. 
Work  in  shortening  and  add  chopped  fruits 
with  liquid.  Place  in  greased  mold  and  3team 
2 Vi  hours.  Serve  with  hot  vanilla  sauce. 

Fruit,  Meat  or  V egetable  Shortcake 

To  the  basic  recipe  add  3  tablespoons  shorten¬ 
ing.  Cut  dough  in  half,  and  roll  in  round  or 
oblong  shape.  Butter  one  half  and  place  the 
other  half  on  top.  Bake  30  minutes  in  a  hot 
oven  [400  degrees].  For  individual  cakes  bake 
15  minutes  in  a  hot  oven  [450  degrees]. 

Frankfurt  or  Sausage  Dainties 

Roll  biscuit  dough  to  Vs  inch  thickness.  Cut 
in  squares.  Spread  frankfurters  with  mustard 
and  roll  up  with  biscuit  dough,  wetting  edges 
of  dough  with  cold  water  to  hold  them  to¬ 
gether.  Bake  20  minutes  in  a  hot  oven 
[400  degrees]. 

Butterscotch  Roll 

Roll  biscuit  dough  to  Vi  inch  thickness.  C ream 
Vi  cup  butter,  add  %  cup  brown  sugar  and  Vi 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Spread  evenly  on  dough, 
roll  up  like  jelly  roll,  cut  in  Vi  inch  slices,  lay 
flat,  and  bake  on  flat  tin  20  minutes  :n  a  hot 
oven  [400  degrees]. 

Fruit  Roll 

To  the  basic  recipe  add — 

Vi  cup  sugar  2  tablespoons  3ugat 
I  teaspoon  mixed  spices 
Vi  cup  raisins  or  chopped  dates 
1  teaspoon  fresh  orange  peel,  minced 
To  dry  ingredients  add  Vicup3ugarand  spices, 
and  proceed  as  for  biscuits.  Roll  dough  to  Vi 
inch  thickness:  sprinkle  with  the  sugar  and 
raisins  or  dates  which  have  been  mixed  with 
minced  orange  peel.  Roll  up  like  jelly  roll  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  [350  degrees]  30 
minutes.  Serve  with  hard  sauce. 

Apple  Cake 

To  the  basic  recipe  add— 

4  tablespoo  ns  sugar  Vi  teaspoon  cinnamo  n 
Proceed  as  for  biscuits,  rolling  dough  to  Vi 
inch  thickness.  Place  in  greased  pan  and  top 
with 

3  medium-sized  apples  4  tablespoons  sugar 
V2  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Peel,  cote  and  cut  apples  into  eighths;  arrange 
pieces  of  apple  by  sticking  narrow  ends  into 
dough,  overlapping  each  piece.  Mix  the  cin¬ 
namon  and  sugar  and  sprinkle  on  top.  Bake 
20  minutes  in  a  hot  oven  [400  degrees]. 

Fruit  and  Nut  Loaf 

To  the  basic  recipe  add— 

Vi  cup  sugar  Vi  cup  raisins 

Vi  cup  chopped  candied  peel 
%  cup  chopped  mixed  nuts 
Add  sugar,  fruits  and  nuts  to  sifted  dry  ingre¬ 
dients,  and  proceed  as  for  biscuits.  Tum 
dough  into  well -greased  loaf  pan  and  let  stand 
15  minutes.  Bake  45  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven  [350  degrees]. 
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On  Rural  Schools  and  the  Proposed  Bill 


FARM  MOTHER. — When  requested 
from  several  different  sources  to 
send  an  article  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  in 
regard  to  rural  schools,  I  felt  at 
first  that  I  could  not.  I  felt  that 
I  had  neither  the  position  nor  the 
criticize  those  who  had  spent  so 
much  time  and  study  on  the  subject.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  my  10  years  of ’ teaching  in  the 
New  York  schools,  most  of  that  time  in  districts 


of  any  library  endowment  coming  from  those  hill¬ 
side  farms  of  New  York  .State, 

STUDYING  CONDITIONS.— Being  so  interested 
in  school  problems,  I  read  all  I  could  find  about  the 
survey  made  by  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one.  I  at¬ 
tended  several  meetings.  I  read  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  carefully.  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  their  re¬ 
port  put  in  book  form.  I  would  hate  to  have  a 
single  copy  go  out  of  the  State  to  let  others  know 
how  bad  we  rural  people  are.  I  understand  that 


and  some  of  their  recommendations  were  ignored. 
This  bill  failed  to  pass  both  houses  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  last  year,  but  will  undoubtedly  come  up  again 
this  year,  and  it  is  for  our  representatives  there  to 
vote  for  or  against  it.  Possibly  I  can  express  my 
opinion  on  the  bill  by  answering  definitely  five  ques¬ 
tions  that  have  frequently  been  asked  me. 

DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  CONSOLIDATION?—! 
live  in  a  consolidated  district.  You  will  immediately 
conclude  that  we  have  a  fine  new  building  with  a 


This  shows  the  contents  of  a  farm  produce  basket  sent  bp  mail 


or  express  direct  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer.  This  is  what  is  known  as  “hamper  trade ” 
which  is  being  developed  by  a  number  of  small  farmers  who  lire  near  the  city.  See  next  page 


which  are  classed  as  rural,  I  realize  that  there  is 
much  in  the  system  and  much  in  the  custom  that 
needs  change  and  improvement.  Being  a  farmer’s 
wife,  living  on  a  farm  and  paying  taxes  on  two 
farms,  I  realize  that  we  cannot  have  a  much  greater 
burden  of  taxation  or  we  shall  have  to  do  as  some 
have  suggested,  “give  them  the  farm.”  But  I  have 
four  children.  Three  are  of  school  age.  The  fourth 
will  be  there  later.  Above  everything  else,  I  desire 
that  any  change  in  the  school  laws  will  grant  to  my 
children  an  education  equal  to  any  other  children 
of  their  age  in  this  State.  In  fact  we  feel  that  their 
education  and  training  is  our  main  business  in  life, 
and  will  be  our  only  monuments,  for  we  never  knew 


they  had  a  large  sum  of  money  to  use.  Since  it 
was  not  from  taxes,  but  a  free  gift  to  that  com¬ 
mittee,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  any  of  my  business 
how  it  was  spent.  But  I  wish  that  a  like  sum 
could  take  some  of  the  farmers  from  these  poor  .in¬ 
efficient  districts  and  show  them  the  kind  of  schools 
that  they  could  have  without  breaking  them  finan¬ 
cially. 

THE  COMMITTEE  AND  ITS  WORK.— As  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  situation  now,  the  work  for  which  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one  was  appointed  is  finished. 
They  reported  to  a  committee  at  Albany.  This  com¬ 
mittee  has  framed  a  bill.  'Some  of  it  follows  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one, 


lunch  room,  a  gymnasium,  an  auditorium,  a  manual 
training  department  and  dental  room.  But  we  do 
not.  Our  school  building  was  built  about  1S35  and 
cost  $3,000.  We  have  no  gymnasium,  no  lunch 
room,  a  very  poor  apology  for  a  laboratory  and  no 
effort  made  for  a  manual  training  department.  The 
hone  of  contention  in  many  plans  for  consolidation 
seems  to  be  the  matter  of  transportation.  We  have 
no  transportation  furnished  by  the  district.  When 
some  families  needed  it,  their  farms  were  set  off 
into  another  district.  The  board  of  education  paid 
the  tuition  of  some  children  in  other  districts  to 
avoid  being  required  to  provide  transportation. 
Other  parents  paid  their  children’s  tuition  when 
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their  request  for  a  conveyance  was  never  complied 
with.  Other  children  have  been  allowed  to  stay  out 
for  long  periods,  because  their  parents  could  not 
get  them  to  school.  After  all,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  school  is  the  teacher.  One  can  overlook 
much  if  the  teacher  is  extra  line.  We  have  a  woman 
for  principal  who  though  she  may  have  but  little 
education  beyond  the  high  school,  has  many  years 
of  successful  teaching  experience,  and  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  fair  and  just.  But  she  has  her  time  so  filled 
with  class  work  that  she  cannot  supervise  the  other 
teachers,  who  are  frequently  teaching  for  the  first 
time,  and  making  many  mistakes,  sometimes  at  the 
expense  of  the  pupils.  I  certainly  do  not  believe  in 
consolidation  unless  the  consolidated  district  can  and 
will  provide  suitable  buildings,  transportation  for  all 
pupils  beyond  walking  distance,  and  such  well- 
trained  teachers  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  the 
increased  berfefits  to  be  had  from  the  consolidation. 

THE  PROPOSED  BILL.— “How  does  this  pro¬ 
posed  bill  cover  the  matter  of  consolidation?” 

It  will  help  out  those  districts  that  do  not  want  to 
consolidate,  for  it  allows  consolidation  only  on  ma¬ 
jority  vote  of  both  districts  affected  when  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  allows  the  district  superintendent  to  order 
consolidation.  Although  I  believe  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  the  community  plan  will  work  toward  con¬ 
solidation,  in  others  it  will  show  the  trustees  the 
inadvisability  of  it.  The  proposed  bill  makes 
•  furnished  transportation  obligatory  when  needed  and 
requested.  It  will  be  a  good  plan  to  have  all  the 
text  books  alike  in  the  several  schools  adjoining. 
This  would  not  necessarily  work  toward  consolida¬ 
tion.  but  toward  uniformity  of  work  and  promotion. 

“Do  you  not  think  the  several  boards  will  prove  a 
cumbersome  piece  of  machinery?” 

I  do  not  know  what  to  think  about  the  boards.  If 
we  have  the  community  plan  of  taxation,  we  would 
have  to  have  a  community  board  to  decide  on  teach¬ 
ers,  the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  to  take  care  of 
the  duties  that  usually  fall  to  any  school  trustee. 
T  believe  that  the  intermediate  board  is  to  elect 
the  district  superintendent,  and  do  away  with  the 
board  of  directors  now  elected  at  our  regular  Fall 
election  which  has  no  further  duties.  That  ought 
to  give  the  ■pe°lfie  a  closer  touch  with  the  superin¬ 
tendent  and  take  the  matter  away  from  politics, 
which  would  be  an  improvement.  The  proposed  law 
seems  to  give  the  intermediate  board  several  duties 
that  some  have  thought  the  district  superintendent 
should  have;  deciding  on  text-books;  hiring  medical 
inspectors,  physical  training  teachers,  and  nurses; 
have  chief  power  in  condemnation  of  buildings.  If 
we  must  have  some  board  to  elect  our  district  super¬ 
intendent,  why  not  make  them  of  some  further  use 
in  school  affairs,  and  answerable  to  the  local  dis¬ 
tricts?  It  does  seem  cumbersome  to  think  of  a 
county  board  too,  but  of  course  that  would  act  only 
the  once,  to  arrange  the  community  districts,  and 
then  forever  be  disbanded. 

“With  all  these  changes,  won’t  our  taxes  be  a 
great  deal  higher?” 

When  all  the  rest  is  said  and  done,  probably  all 
of  us  really  want  to  know  how  it  will  affect  our 
pocketbooks.  The  community  plan  was  designed  to 
equalize  taxes.  It  will  succeed  in  some  instances. 
But  in  our  hill  districts,  where  all  the  districts  are 
poor,  it  will  not  help  us  at  all.  But  here  is  the  thing 
that  will  help  us.  Let  the  Legislature  apportion 
from  some  source  the  sum  asked  for,  to  aid  our 
poorer  districts.  Of  course  some  districts  that  have 
had  an  unusually  low  rate  of  taxation  will  have 
a  higher  rate,  but  those  that  have  had  such  a  high 
rate  will  have  a  lower,  and  be  enabled  at  the  same 
time  to  have  better  equipment,  to  pay  for  better 
trained  teachers,  and  to  give  their  scholars  better 
advantages.  I  am  sorry  that  some  method  of 
equalized  State-wide  tax  could  not  have  been  de¬ 
vised.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  all  under  the 
same  head,  working  for  the  same  ends,  and  since 
some  money  had  to  be  apportioned  to  each  district, 
why  not  tax  each  community  alike,  and  portion  back 
to  it  according  to  its  rating  as  planned  for  the  Ktate 
aid?  But  State  aid  must  be  given  if  we  aj'e  to  im¬ 
prove  our  rural  schools. 

“What  good  will  it  do  for  us  to  decide  what  we 
want?” 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  for  each  and 
every  rural  school  district  to  have  a  special  school 
meeting.  Get  a  copy  of  the  proposed  law  from  your 
Farm  Bureau,  Grange  or  Assemblyman,  or  district 
superintendent.  Talk  over  how  the  law  will  affect 
your  district  and  then  write  your  representatives 
at  Albany  letting  them  know  whether  you  want 
them  to  vote  for  this  bill  or  not.  If  that  were  done, 
t'  e  would  no  longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  ural  people  will  uphold  the  bill  or  not.  I  think 
that  there  are  more  good  points  than  bad  points 


about  the  bill.  This  still  allows  anyone  thinking 
himself  unfairly  treated  by  the  decision  of  any  board 
or  meeting  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  commissioner. 
We  need  some  improved  laws  for  the  schools  opened 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  as  well  as  the  improved 
tools  for  the  farms  cleared  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Let  us  take  the  best  one  offered  until  some  one 
comes  forward  with  a  better,  mabel  f.  e.  berry. 


Handling  Some  Tough  Land 

My  vegetable  garden  is  100  ft.  by  125  ft.  in  size. 
The  soil  cakes  or  hardens  like  rock,  and  is  pretty  poor. 
It  is  sour  by  the  litmus  test,  and  the  fact  that  sour 
grass  is  abundant.  Although  this  garden  is  only  three 
years  old,  it  has  only  been  fertilized  by  barn  manure, 
both  cow  and  horse,  mostly  the  former,  in  the  Fall. 
What  should  be  done  this  Fall,  use  lime  and  no  ma¬ 
nure?  If  so,  how  much,  and  what  kind  do  I  require, 
and  how  and  when  should  it  be  spread?  Should  I  use 
this  lime  where  my  potatoes  are  to  be  planted?  Also, 
what  about  50  asparagus  roots  and  500  strawberry 
plants?  Is  lime  injurious  to  this  vegetation?  Is  lime 


Here  is  a  duck  of  a  boy  with  his  ducks.  Ilis  grand¬ 
father  says  that  if  this  yearling’s  picture  can  be  printed 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  “my  ambition  will  be  realized.” 


all  right  for  grapes,  fruits,  berries  and  flowers?  What 
is  the  best  Winter  crop  to  plant  to  be  turned  in  for 
fertilizer,  in  another  plot  of  150  ft.  by  150  ft.  that  was 
plowed  in  May,  and  is  now  covered  with  goldenrod? 

New  York.  h.  m. 

ANY  large  tracts  of  land  arc  in  much  the  same 
condition  as  this  garden.  The  land  is  sour 
and  brick-like.  It  probably  lacks  good  drainage,  and 
the  lime  has  been  worked  out  of  it.  It  probably 
needs  some  sort  of  under  drainage,  but  if  that  can¬ 
not  be  had  now  the  following  treatment  is  suggested. 
Plow  the  land  this  Fall  early,  and  scatter  600  lbs. 
of  burnt  lime  over  it.  The  garden  covers  nearly  30 
per  cent  of  an  acre,  which  means  at  the  rate  of  one 
ton  of  lime.  Harrow  this  lime  thoroughly  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  soil,  and  seed  about  20  lbs.  of 
rye.  If  this  could  be  done  before  Sept.  15  we  would 
add  0  lbs.  of  vetch  seed  but  after  the  date  named  it 
will  be  too  late  to  get  a  full  growth  of  vetch.  In 
the  Spring,  when  the  rye  is  about  IS  in.  high,  put  on 
all  the  manure  you  can  get — right  on  the  green  rye, 
and  plow  it  all  under  together.  Then  broadcast  200 
lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  and  harrow  it  in.  Such  soil  is 
not  usually  in  need  of  potash.  In  late  Summer  and 
Fall,  as  the  garden  crops  come  off,  sow  rye  alone, 
or  rye  and  vetch,  and  plow  the  crop  under  as  here 
suggested.  The  lime  will  break  up  the  soil  and 
make  it  crumble,  and  the  manure  and  green  crops 
will  fill  it  with  organic  matter.  The  thing  to  re- 
member  is  that  for  such  soils  the  most  necessary 
things  are  lime,  organic  matter  and  phosphorus.  On 
the  land  now  covered  with  goldenrod  we  should  fol¬ 
low  about  the  same  plan.  Rye  or  rye  and  vetch  will 
make  the  best  green  manure  crop  for  this  late  sea¬ 
son.  Some  farmers  prefer  to  mow  the  weeds,  dry 
them  and  burn  the  field  over  before  plowing.  The 
idea  of  that  is  to  destroy  as  many  weed  seeds  as 
possible.  We  take  a  chance  on  the  weeds  and  plow 
everything  under  for  the  organic  matter. 


The  Combination  Family  Basket 

R.  HARRY  SPRACKLAND  of  Philadelphia 
hands  us  the  picture  figured  on  first  page. 
This  shows  what  he  calls  a  combination  family 
basket  of  produce  to  be  sent  direct  from  the  farm 
to  the  consumer.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  this 
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plan  is  worked  out  successfully.  It  is  an  expensive 
way  of  buying,  but  there  are  always  some  city 
people  who  want  the  best  and  will  pay  the  price. 
It  requires  salesmanship  to  secure  such  customers, 
but  some  farmers  have  been  able  to  do  it,  and  we 
present  the  plan  as  one  of  the  methods  farmers  are 
trying  in  order  to  get  closer  to  the  consumer.  Mr. 
Sprackland  describes  his  package  as  follows: 

Contents:  Six  courses  for  four  or  more  persons;  soup, 
roast,  vegetables,  salad,  cheese,  dessert. 

r  .  ...  .  „  .  Retail  Wholesale 

I  pair  chickens  for  frying,  broiling  or 

roasting  $3.00  $1.65 

1  package  with  4  parchment  paper  in¬ 
serts  containing  peas,  carrots  and  kohl 
rabi,  string  beans,  Lima  beans  ( y2  pint 

each  ready  for  immediate  cooking) . 50  15 

1  head  lettuce  .  15  q^ 

10  tomatoes . ’  ’ 'iq  'q- 

1  cucumber  .  '  qr  V>!> 

1  stalk  celery  .  15 

4  green  and  red  peppers . !  h(>  01 

1  bunch  parsley  . ; .  ^0  03 

1  bunch  combination  herbs . 10  03 

1  bunch  okra  .  qq  'q'9 

1  bunch  radishes  . ' " '  ’  'q5  q5 

1  lb.  cottage  cheese . ’  [[  ’  ’  ’15  'q2 

5  large  peaches . .  '  15  ’q’- 

1  dozen  eggs  . !  .50  >5 

Jotnl  . $5.20  $2.51 

An  j  fa  ini  can  produce  ami  pack  the  same  without 

disarrangement  of  present  methods  by  preparing 
early  in  the  Fall  one  acre,  more  or  less,  and  con¬ 
structing  a  cold  frame  100  ft.  long,  using  plant  bed 
cloth  for  sash  covering,  if  glass  is  not  available.  The 
sash  should  be  stored  and  the  bed  covered  with 
roughage  and  banked  up.  This  will  give  an  early 
start  for  all  the  small  products.  That  will  mean 
cash  collections  from  two  to  three  weeks  in  advance 
of  outside  growth  and  also  furnish  plants.  Then 
appoint  one  suitable  person,  preferably  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  make  a  definite  statement  of  reward  or  profit 
and  support  that  person  in  his  or  her  efforts  to  con¬ 
centrate  and  study  out  details,  and  plans  for  the 
distribution  department  and  solve  the  problem  of 
“I low  to  make  the  farm  pay.” 

GETTING  THE  BUSINESS.— Select  any  given 
territory,  prepare  a  real  letter  telling  of  the  new 
kind  of  farm  and  the  service  you  are  prepared  to 
furnish.  Solicit  an  order  stressing  the  point  that 
you  guarantee  satisfaction.  Make  your  price  right 
and  you  will  be  rendering  service  in  all  that  the 
word  implies;  Sequence,  success. 

By  leaving  eggs  out  of  pack  uncovered,  precooling 
in  ice  box  over  night,  delivering  to  post  office  one 
hour  before  morning  mail  leaves,  marked  “Perish¬ 
able,”  stamped  special  delivery,  your  pack  should  be 
delivered  the  same  day  within  50  miles. 


Chemical  Toilets  in  New  York  Schools 

To  what  extent  is  the  chemical  toilet  used  in  the 
country  schools  of  New  Y~ork  State?  Does  it  give  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction?  B 

Tioga,  Pa. 

A  RULING  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  this 
State,  made  several  years  ago,  required  that 
outside  toilets,  situated  some  distance  from  the 
school  building,  should  be  replaced  by  toilets  open¬ 
ing  from  the  building  and  equipped  with  either  flush 
or  chemical  closets.  As  very  few  country  schools 
had  the  needed  water  supply  for  flush  closets,  this 
was  equivalent  to  requiring  the  use  of  tanks  and 
chemicals,  though  not  necessarily  those  of  the  make 
that  you  mention.  There  was  much  opposition  to 
this  requirement,  and  the  friction  that  arose  over  it 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  retir¬ 
ing  of  the  then  Commissioner  of  Education,  which 
Commissioner  your  State  has  since  had,  and  has 
now  dismissed.  The  ruling  of  the  department  still 
stands,  but  it  has  been  allowed  to  become  a  dead 
letter.  Some  schools  still  use  the  chemical  closets, 
some  have  returned  to  the  outside  toilets;  some 
never  made  the  change.  Thus,  a  needed  movement 
toward  sanitation  and  decency,  more  particularly 
the  latter,  has  at  least  partially  failed,  and  awaits  a 
change  in  sentiment  toward  these  matters  upon  the 
part  of  the  patrons  of  rural  schools. 

So  far  as  the  satisfactory  operation  of  the  chem¬ 
ical  closets  is  concerned,  this  has  depended  upon 
the  care  given  them  after  installation,  though,  at 
best,  they  seem  to  be  short-lived.  Where  properly 
cared  for  and  cleaned,  they  have  been  generally  sat¬ 
isfactory.  When  neglected,  as  they  very  frequently 
have  been,  they  are  unsatisfactory.  It  is  evident 
that,  if  installed  at  all,  they  should  be  provided 
with  au  outlet  into  a  pit,  making  it  possible  to 
empty  them  without  the  use  of  a  pump.  Chemical 
closets  are  not  wholly  automatic  in  operation,  and 
require  some  attention  and  care.  Where  there  is 
no  one  to  become  responsible  for  this  care,  or  where 
the  responsibility  must  rest  upon  unwilling  shoul¬ 
ders,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
install  them.  Dry  closets  can  be  made  sanitary  and 
decent  where  there  is  the  will  to  do  it.  m.  b.  d. 
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Old  Questions  About  Cider 

AT  this  season  we  are  usually  overrun  with  ques¬ 
tions  about  cider  and  vinegar.  We  will  try 
to  anticipate  a  few  of  them  here. 

“What  is  the  best  way  to  clean  an  old  barrel,  so  as 
to  keep  cider  fairly  well?” 

Perhaps  the  best  method  is  thoroughly  to  scrub  the 
inside  of  the  barrel  with  a  solution  of  hot  lye.  Boil¬ 
ing  water  with  lye  dissolved  in  it  is  poured  into 
the  barrel  and  then  thoroughly  scrubbed  either  with 
a  broom  or  a  stiff  brush.  By  swabbing  and  scrub¬ 
bing  in  every  part  of  the  barrel  it  is  usually  possible 
to  get  it  clean.  Then,  after  scrubbing,  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  put  the  barrel  over  a  live  jet  of 
steam  with  a  pipe  running  up  through  the  bung- 
hole  and  steam  it  thoroughly  for  half  an  hour.  This 
steaming  in  connection  with  the  scrubbing  with  lye 
will  clean  almost  any  barrel;  in  fact  some  of  our 
readers  say  that  they  have  used  this 
process  on  barrels  which  contained 
lime-sulphur  solution  and  then  used 
them  for  holding  the  cider.  We  can¬ 
not  recommend  such  a  plan,  but  some 
of  our  readers  say  they  have  worked 
it  out  successfully. 

Then,  we  are  constantly  asked  how 
cider  may  be  kept  sweet.  The  best 
way  we  know  is  to  pasteurize  the  cider 
as  soon  as  possible  after  it  comes  from 
the  press.  There  are  practical  machines 
for  doing  this  on  a  large  scale.  The 
theory  is  to  heat  the  cider  to  about 
15G  degrees  and  hold  it  at  that  heat 
for  about  half  an  hour.  Then  put  the 
hot  cider  into  bottles  or  similar  con¬ 
tainers  and  seal  them  airtight  while 
the  cider  is  hot.  It  is  very  much  the 
same  principle  as  canning  fruit  or 
vegetables,  only  a  lower  temperature  is 
used.  The  cider  handled  in  this  way 
will  not  ferment,  and  will  keep  most  of 
its  flavor  indefinitely.  Chemicals  are 
sometimes  used  for  preserving  the 
cider,  and  some  of  them  are  permitted 
by  the  health  authorities.  While  we 
do  not  like  to  advise  the  use  of  chemi¬ 
cals  the  following  process  is  suggested 
by  the  chemist:  Three  ounces  of  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda,  and  one  ounce  of  sali¬ 
cylate  of  soda.  These  four  ounces  of 
chemicals  are  to  be  dissolved  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  warm  cider  and  then  poured  into 
40  gallons.  That  is  the  amount  needed 
for  a  40-gallon  barrel.  As  for  a  single 
gallon  you  will  have  to  divide  that  up 
pretty  small  in  order  to  get  just  the 
right  proportions,  and  you  would  have 
to  have  it  weighed  out  for  you  on  some 
drug  store  scales  in  order  to  get  just 
the  right  amount.  Cider  preserved  in 
this  way  will  keep  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  will  always  have  a  faint 
chemical  taste.  We  much  prefer  the 
plan  of  pasteurizing  whenever  that  is 
possible. 

Under  the  prohibition  law,  cider 
which  contains  more  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  of  alcohol  is  legally  an  intoxicating 
drink  and  cannot  legally  be  sold.  Many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  ask  how  they  are  to  know  when  cider  contains 
this  amount  of  alcohol.  There  is  no  simple  test  by 
which  a  farmer  can  be  sure  of  this  matter.  Some 
years  ago  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane,  conducted  some  experi¬ 
ments  for  The  It.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to  this  matter.  lie 
took  the  cider  as  it  ran  from  the  press,  kept  it  under 
ordinary  conditions  in  a  cellar,  and  sampled  it  day 
by  day.  The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of 
the  cider  each  day  for  two  weeks : 


Day 

%  Alcohol 

Day 

%  Alcohol 

1 . 

8 . 

. 0.44 

2 . 

O . 

. 0.61 

3 . 

10 . 

4 . 

. 0.08 

11 . 

. 1.00 

5 . 

. 0,08 

12 . 

. 130 

6 . 

. 0.12 

13 . 

. 1.50 

7 . 

14 . 

. 1.80 

This  shows  that  under  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  nine  days  Avas  the  limit.  That  is  to  say,  after 
that  time  the  cider  contained  more  than  one-lialf  of 
one  per  cent  of  alcohol.  This  cider  was  made  in  a 
clean  mill,  and  was  kept  under  good  conditions.  It 
would  probably  be  safe  to  say  that  an  ordinary 
sample  of  cider  cannot  be  kept  longer  than  10  days 
without  developing  more  than  the  legal  amount  of 
alcohol. 

Dr.  Crane  also  experimented  with  another  method 
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of  handling  cider.  We  Avere  told  by  several  of  our 
readers  that  if  fresh  cider  is  run  through  a  cream 
separator  and  then  promptly  put  into  a  jug  and 
corked  tight  it  will  keep  for  a  lon-g  time.  Dr. 
Crane  obtained  cider  fresh  from  the  press  and  had 
it  passed  through  a  separator  as  mentioned.  It  Avas 
then  put  into  sterilized  fruit  jars  and  sealed.  After 
two  Aveeks  this  cider  contained  0.38  per  cent  of 
alcohol.  That  means  that  the  cider  contained  about 
the  same  amount  of  alcohol  on  the  fourteenth  day 
that  the  unseparated  cider  contained  on  the 
eighth  day.  It  is  evident  that  running  the  cider 
through  the  separator  did  slow  down  the  fermenta¬ 
tion,  but  evidently  it  Avould  not  entirely  prevent  it. 
If  cider  is  run  through  a  separator  and  a  small 
amount  of  benzoate  of  soda  is  added  it  seems  evident 
that  such  cider  Avill  keep  sAveet  for  a  considerable 
time.  If  the  cider  is  treated  with  the  chemical, 


however,  that  fact  should  ahvays  be  stated  Avlien  the 
cider  is  sold. 


Some  Greenhouse  Problems 

1.  What  is  the  method  of  removing  lime  from  glass 

on  greenhouse,  put  on  in  Spring  rather  heavily?  2. 
Will  you  ghre  formula  for  making  liquid  putty?  3. 
What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  heating  green¬ 
house  made  of  sash  35x60,  excluding  steam,  hot  water, 
etc.,  as  requiring  too  big  an  outlay  of  money?  4.  Hoav 
are  eallas  handled  to  best  advantage?  N.  R. 

Delaware. 

NE  method  that  is  effective  is  to  add  muriatic 
acid  to  Avater,  sprinkle  over  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  and  remove  with  a  broom  or  a  coarse  cloth. 
The  acid  in  the  water  softens  the  lime,  or  any  other 
foreign  matter  on  the  glass.  The  quantity  of  acid 
necessary  is  not  very  large  and  can  be  determined 
by  experiment.  Add  a  small  amount  to  a  gallon  of 
water  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  results 
keep  on  adding  acid  until  the  desired  results  are 
produced. 

2.  Putty  of  any  desired  density  may  be  made  in 
the  following  manner:  Dissolve  caoutchouc  in  benzol 
to  the  solution  of  a  medium  syrup,  and  incorporate- 
this  mixture  Avith  Avhite  lead  and  linseed  oil  until 
the  putty  is  of  the  consistency  that  is  desired. 

3.  There  are  two  methods  that  may  be  employed 
in  heating  a  greenhouse  of  the  size  mentioned  ex¬ 
clusive  of  water  and  steam.  Either  will  be  much 
cheaper  than  the  tAVO  latter  systems,  although  pos¬ 


sibly  not  as  satisfactory.  One  method  Avould  be  to 
install  several  large  stoves  in  a  pit  three  or  four 
feet  beloAv  the  level  of  the  soil  of  the  greenhouse, 
and  enclose  these  stoves  with  a  casing  of  sheet  iron 
about  one  foot  away  from  the  stove  on  all  sides, 
and  one  foot  from  the  bottom.  These  casings  need 
not  extend  very  much  above  the  top  of  tire  stoves, 
and  Avill  add  very  materially  in  giving  the  heat 
rays  a  definite  circulation.  It  Avill  be  found  that 
the  heat  will  circulate  much  more  uniformly  through¬ 
out  the  house  if  these  shields  are  placed  around  the 
stoves  than  if  they  are  omitted.  Another  method 
would  be  to  erect  a  brick  fireplace  in  one  end  of 
the  house  and  extend  a  brick  flue  completely  around 
the  house,  and  if  the  latter  method  is  adopted  the 
fireplace  should  be  located  at  the  coldest  part  of 
the  house  if  possible.  It  should  be  low  enough  in 
the  ground  so  that  the  flue  in  the  start  Avould  have 
a  vertical  rise  from  IS  in.  to  2  ft,  and 
then  ascend  gradually  throughout  the 
entire  length  until  it  is  back  to  the 
starting  point.  The  stove  method 
Avould  undoubtedly  be  cheaper  and 
very  likely  more  successful  than  the 
flue  method.  It  would  also  have  the 
advantage  of  elasticity,  as  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  add  another  unit  in  case 
at  any  time  you  would  find  the  heat  not 
sufficient.  Any  old  kind  of  a  stove 
partly  worn  out  would  do,  just  so  there 
is  no  danger  of  gas  escaping  into  the 
greenhouse. 

4.  Callus  are  grown  in  several  dif¬ 
ferent  ways:  planted  in  solid  beds  on 
the  ground,  in  soil  on  benches,  or  in 
pots.  The  first  method  is  not  desir¬ 
able,  though  cheap,  the  second  Avill 
give  a  larger  per  cent  of  midwinter 
stock  than  the  solid  bed  method.  How¬ 
ever  if  Winter  flowers  are  desired 
when  they  bring  the  highest  prices,  it 
is  almost  absolutely  necessary  to  groAv 
them  in  6-in.  pots.  Any  good  Avell-en- 
riclied  potting  soil  will  be  satisfactory. 
The  bulbs  should  have  a  good  long  rest 
until  the  tops  dry  off  them  before  pot¬ 
ting  up,  and  for  several  Aveeks  after 
potting  they  must  be  Avatered  sparingly, 
as  too  much  water  at  this  stage  will 
start  decay  in  the  bulb.  It  requires 
three  or  four  Aveeks  until  the  roots  be¬ 
gin  tO'  develop  properly,  and  during 
this  period  the  pots  may  be  under  the 
bench,  outside  or  in  the  cellar.  During 
this  time  the  plant  makes  very  little 
growth.  After  the  roots  are  Avell  de¬ 
veloped  the  plants  grow  very  rapidly, 
and  come  into  bloom  Avithin  10  or  12 
weeks.  A  bright  Avarm  house  is  a 
good  location  for  them,  and  liquid  fer¬ 
tilizer  may  be  applied.  If  tankage  is 
used  on  the  surface  of  the  pot,  be  very 
careful  to  apply  very  small  amounts 
at  intervals  of  several  weeks,  rather 
than  a  large  quantity  at  one  time.  I 
haA’e  seen  a  large  lot  of  calla  lilies  so 
badly  ruined  by  too  much  tankage  that 
the  whole  lot  had  to  be  discarded.  After  the  bloom¬ 
ing  period  the  pots  are  simply  stored  under  the 
bench  on  the  side,  so  that  no  more  water  gets  to 
the  bulb  until  it  is  thoroughly  dried  out,  and  after 
a  good  long  rest  they  are  ready  to  bring  back  into 
bloom  for  another  season.  elmer  j.  aveaver. 


The  Wheat  Situation 

HE  folloAving  advice  from  the  Kansas  Agricul¬ 
ture  College  will  apply  almost  everywhere  in 
Avheat  seeding: 

“When  you  start  the  wheat  drill  in  the  fields  this 
■Fall,  be  sure  that  you  are  making  no  mistake.  Don’t 
sow  wheat  on  ground  that  could  better  be  planted  to 
some  other  crop.  Don’t  sow  wheat  on  ground  that  has 
been  in  wheat  so  long  that  the  yield  will  be  low  and 
the  quality  poor.  Don’t  sow  wheat  on  ground  that  has 
not  been  properly  prepared  for  the  crop.  Don’t  sow 
more  wheat  than  can  be  harvested  in  good  condition. 
Don’t  plant  Avheat  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  crops. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  United  States  so  AA-ell  adapted 
to  wheat  that  a  farmer  can  afford  to  depend  upon  the 
one  crop  for  a  living.  We  should  plant  the  wheat  that 
Ave  need  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  crop  rotation  and 
a  proper  balance  of  crops  on  the  farm.  If  Ave  all  fol¬ 
low  this  plan.  Avheat  growing  will  be  more  profitable, 
and  there  will  not  be  a  burdensome  surplus  of  wheat 
produced  in  this  country.” 

And  now  they  tell  us  that  the  people  of  South  China 
are  using  cornmeal  as  food  in  place  of  rice.  They  also 
find  peanut  oil  a  necessity. 


Portable  Sheep  Yard.  See  parje  1200 


These  are  two  little  Vermont  youngsters — children  of  Mr.  L.  Ellison  aa'Iio  lives  at 
Tyson.  They  are  coming  farmers  Avith  plenty  of  milk  inside  and  water  outside. 
Every  farm  should  have  several  of  these  lively  ornaments.  They  make  the  best 

crop  that  ever  grew  out  of  the  land. 
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* Maloneys  Fruit 
and  Ornamental 
TREES 


Sold  Direct  From  Our  Nurseries 
at  Cost  of  Production  Plus  One  Profit 

YOU  get  what  you  order  when  you  buy  Maloney  Trees,  Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs  and 
Ornamentals,  grown  under  ideal  climatic  conditions  by  the  largest  Nursery  in  New 
York  State,  employing  the  newest  and  most  scientific  methods  of  culture,  handling 
and  selling. 

In  this  Nursery  belt,  scale  and  fungus  diseases  are  unknown,  and  as  our  Nurseries  are 
under  State  inspection  as  well  as  under  the  constant  personal  supervision  of  one  of  the 
firm,  we  can  guarantee  you  sturdy,  absolutely  healthy  upland  grown  stock. 

We  know  that  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy  our  stock  depend  absolutely  on  our 
ability  to  furnish  stock  that  will  not  disappoint  you  when  they  come  into  bearing,  so  Mr. 
A.  E.  Maloney  selects  all  scions  for  budding  from  trees  which  are  bearing  the  choicest  fruit. 


drDVnfl?  RTTT  I  FTIM  Fall  Planting  Pays-but  the  season 
w  IV/Xj  lil-il-i  1.  til  is  short,  so  it  is  very  important 

that  you  send  for  your  copy  of  the  catalog  at  once  and  make  out  your 
order  promptly,  so  that  we  can  get  the  stock  to  you  on  time. 


Send  today  lor  our  big  Descriptive  Catalog. 

Id  1 


_ _  It  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit 

grower  and  planter  should  know  about  our  nursery  stock,  and  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  planting  and  the  care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Page  1  of  Fall  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  29  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Dansville  's  Pioneer  Nurseries 


Buist  Bulbs 
Bloom 

$1.00  Collections  —  Post  Paid 


30  Tulips,  Assorted  .  .  .  .  $1 .00 
25  Narcissus,  Assorted  .  1.00 

16  Hyacinths,  Assorted 

Colors .  1.00 

20  Tulips  &  10  Narcissus  1.00 

Our  illustrated  catalog  mailed  free  on 
request.  It  list9  all  seasonable  varie¬ 
ties  of  bulbs  and  seeds  for  fall  planting. 

Robert  Buist  Company 

Established  1828 

Dept.  A  4  to  6  So.  Front  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PDurable,  easy  to 

^operate,  great  ca¬ 
pacities.  Many  sizes 
Engine,  belt,  horse 
-  power.  WRITE  postal 

for  catalog,  price  TODAY  on  "ELI 
*— King  of  Balers." 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 

204  4N Hampshire  St  ..Quincy,  111* 


/CANVAS  COVERS  * 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Protect  your  machines,  wagons  and  tools  from  the  tun 
and  atorma  and  they  will  last  twice  as  long.  We  make 
canvas  covers  of  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices  today 

HOW  MAN  .  DURHAM  -  KOHHIN8,  lac.' 
Dept.  K,  26  Front  St.,  Hrooklyn,  N.  V. 


Berry  Plants 


Flower  Plants 


Strawberry  Plants  for  August 
and  fall  planting  Pot- grown  and 
runner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit 
next  summer.  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberrv,  Loganberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Hop,  Horseradish  roots  for 
fall  planting. 

Delphinium,  Columbine,  Hol¬ 
lyhock,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Centaurea,  Bleeding  Heart, 
Foxglove,  Gaillurdia,  Hibis¬ 
cus,  Peony,  Phlox,  Hardy  Pink,  Hardy  Salvia,  Hardy  Car¬ 
nation,  Oriental  Poppy,  Sweet  William,  Wallflower,  and 
other  Hardy  Perennials,— the  kind  that  live  outdoors  all 
winter,  and  bjootu  year  after  year;  Roses,  Shrubs;  for 
Bummer  and  fall  planting. 

Catalog  f  ree. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

A  PPI  IT  RADDFI  C  First  class  quality. 
ArrLL  d/IKKLLS  ah  wood  hoops. 
J.  H.  ItEAVKlt  -  Esopug,  New  York 

Russian  PitkllS Seed  Rye.  er.“sow  ui>ui  freezing. 

Pays  big:  as  cover  crop.  $1.10  per 
bush.  f.  o.  b.  Cash  with  order.  Cln»trdal.  F«rm,Ch*rl«tte.H  Y 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 


RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 


The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 


I 


Reliability 

is  a  part  of  the  bargain 
when  you  buy  Kelly 
Trees.  They  are  from 
responsible  nurseries — 

with  a  national  reputation. 
Kelly’s  Trees  are  a  source  of 
future,  sure  profits — and  they 
cost  no  more  than  other  trees. 

Place  Order  This  Fall 

Write  for  FREE  1923  Fall 
Catalog,  lists  and  fall  prices 
—  also  proper  methods  for 
ordering  and  planting. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  Street  Dantville,  N.  Y. 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  W ater  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  wiih  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

gjox  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


BISSELL 

,j  few  simple 
changes 
makes  a 
double 
disc 


SPECIAL  ORCHARD  DUAL- 
PURPOSE  TRACTOR  DISC 

In  single  form 


With  trees  to  right,  soil  is  pulled  away  and  with 
trees  to  left,  soil  is  thrown  back.  Returning  on 
same  track  leaves  soil  level  as  with  a  Double 
Action  Harrow — Disconnect  right  section  and 
attach  behind  left  and  you  have  a  regular 
Double  Action  Harrow — A  Real  Dual-Purpose. 

The  Handy  Control  is  equally  efficient  with 
disc  in  either  form.  There  is  a  BISSELL  for 
every  tillage  need.  Write  for  particulars. 
Manfd  only  by  T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.,  Ltd.,  Elora.  Ont.,  Can. 


Direct  Factory 


The  whole  line  of  f  among  Peerless  Fence: 
Barb  Wire— Steal  Poete— Gates— Roofing  and 
P&inta  are  now  being:  sold  direct  from  factory 
at  40%  lower  prices.  Wnte  for  free  catalog:— 
pet  our  NEW  low  prices  before  you  buy.  2 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 
Dopt.43°2  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


C  non  BAB  CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER 
0,UUU,UUV  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  CELERY  PLANTS 

Cabbage  (All  Varieties)  *1.J5  per  1,000  ;  6,000— $8.  Cauli¬ 
flower  (Snowball),  *4.50  per  1,000  ;  5.000— *20.  Brussels 
Sprouts.  *2.50  per  1,000  ;  5,000—  *12.  Celery  (All  Varieties) 
#8  per  1,000  ;  5.000— *12.  Cash  witli  order.  Send  tor  List 
of  all  Plants.  PAUL  F  ROCHELLE.  Dr.wer  289.  Morristown,  H.J 


Horticultural  Notes 


New  York  State  Forest  Nurseries  and 
the  Farm  Woodlot 

At  Saranac  Inn,  at  Lowville,  and  at 
Saratoga  Springs  are  three  forest  nurs¬ 
eries  conducted  by  the  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
one  at  Saratoga  Springs  is  the  largest 
nursery  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  From 
these  nurseries  18  to  20  million  trees  are 
sold  every  year  to  paper  companies  or  to 
anyone  who  cares  to  reforest  land  within 
the  State.  It  is  a  large  enterprise. 

Seed  is  planted  in  sand  beds  4  feet  by 
12  feet,  8  ounces  of  white  pine  seed  to 
the  bed  or  S1/^  of  spruce,  red  pine  or 
Scotch  pine.  From  these  sowings  8,000 
trees  are  expected.  Burlap  is  placed  over 
the  beds  to  keep  them  from  drying  out 
until  the  seeds  have  begun  to  sprout. 
Once  the  seedlings  are  showing,  the  bur¬ 
lap  is  removed  and  wire  netting  and  lath 
screens  are  put  into  place  partially  to 
shade  the  tender  seedlings  and  to  keep 
the  birds  and  squirrels  from  destroying 
them.  They  are  left  in  the  beds  for  two 


made  a  heavy  growth  this  year  and  has 
some  grapes.  R.  w.  b. 

S  prin  gville,  X.  Y. 

1.  Currant  hushes  must  be  kept  in  a 
vigorous  condition,  or  they  will  produce 
inferior  crops  of  inferior  sized  fruit. 
When  hushes  get  old  the  growth  pro¬ 
duced  is  short  and  lacks  vitality,  the  lack 
of  vigor  in  the  bush  is  immediately  re¬ 
flected  in  the  crop.  A  bush  should  be 
making  vigorous  terminal  and  strong  lat¬ 
eral  growths,  because  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
is  borne  at  the  bases  of  vigorous  terminal 
growths  of  the  preceding  season,  and  on 
lateral  spurs  and  shoots.  The  practice 
of  pruning,  then,  should  aim  to  keep  vig¬ 
orous  new  shoots  arising  to  take  the  place 
of  canes  over  three  years  of  age,  to  take 
out  the  latter,  and  to  remove  any  excess 
young  shoots  and  cut  back  the  more  vigor¬ 
ous  growing  ones.  It  is  generally  the 
rule  in  commercial  plantations  to  have 
from  five  to  eight  canes  to  a  bush.  We 
would  not  “split  the  bushes”  and  reset 
them.  If  you  want  more  plants  you  will 


State  Nursery  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


years,  then  they  are  ready  for  trans¬ 
planting. 

The  third  year  they  are  moved  to  the 
nursery  row  and  left  for  another  year  or 
two,  though  great  numbers  are  sold  as 
seedlings.  At  the  Saratoga  Springs  nurs¬ 
ery  something  like  12  to  15  million  seed¬ 
lings  are  carried.  In  these  days  of  large 
number's,  a  “million”  does  not  mean  much 
to  us,  but  there  is  no  question  but  that 
a  million  transplants  is  a  tremendous 
number.  Though  most  of  the  trees  are 
evergreens,  a  few  ash,  oak,  and  locust  are 
also  planted. 

But  it  is  not  the  size  of  the  nurseries 
that  we  wished  to  discuss  or  the  methods 
of  handling  seedling  trees.  The  point  is 
that  these  trees  can  be  purchased  from 
the  State  at  cost,  that  is  about  $2.50  a 
thousand  for  seedlings  and>  $3.50  to  $5.00 
for  the  transplants,  that  a  thousand  trees 
will  plant  an  acre,  and  that  two  men  can 
plant  an  acre  in  a  day.  Further,  the  land 
is  tax  exempt  for  a  period  of  20  years, 
we  are  told.  The  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
to  fill  the  orders  from  the  big  paper  mills, 
speaks  for  itself. 

Planting  is  best  done  in  the  Spring. 
A  deep  cut  is  made  with  a  mattock  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  long  tap  root  that  conifers 
enjoy,  and  by  this  method  as  high  as  95 
per  cent  of  a  stand  may  be  expected. 
Spruce  does  best  on  wet  or  heavy  land, 
while  pine  prefers  poor  land  though  it 
will  grow  on  good  land  also.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  farm  lots  which  are  bringing 
nothing  which  would  be  better  in  wood 
lot  than  in  brush  and  weeds.  The  Con¬ 
servation  Commission  at  Albany  is  ready 
to  assist  with  full  directions  and  lists  of 
prices  and  stock  available.  H.  b.  t. 


Training  Currants;  Pruning  Grapevine 

1.  I  have  40  currant  bushes  seven  years 
old  set  in  rows  4  ft.  apart  and  3  ft.  in  the 
row,  which  have  done  well  the  last  four 
years.  I  tie  them  up  in  the  Fall  to  keep 
the  snow  from  breaking  them  down,  but 
the  canes  begin  to  lop  down.  The  canes 
which  lopped  down  and  were  much  in  the 
shade  had  the  largest  fruit  Do  the 
bushes  need  to  be  trimmed  much?  Would 
you  think  it  wise  to  split  some  of  the 
large  bushes  and  reset  them?  2.  I  have 
a  grapevine.  Would  it  be  proper  to  trim 
the  new  grapevine  back  now?  It  has 


likely  find  that  some  of  the  low-lying 
branches  have  already  rooted  and  may  he 
used  as  new  plants. 

2.  We  would  not  touch  the  vines  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  It  is  safer,  more¬ 
over,  not  to  prune  the  vine  in  the  dor¬ 
mant  season  until  the  Spring,  because  of 
the  danger  of  winter-killing.  h.  b.  T. 


New  England  Notes 

Celery  Bligiit. — Celery  growers,  as 
well  as  the  men  who  grow  corn  for  a  liv¬ 
ing,  are  having  unusual  difficulty  this 
year.  For  one  thing,  the  European  corn- 
borer  has  manifested  a  decided  fondness 
for  celery.  That  is  bad  enough  in  itself, 
but  in  addition  blight  has  become  exceed¬ 
ing  prevalent.  It  has  appeared  in  local 
gardens  as  well  as  on  market  garden 
farms.  This  is  a  similar  condition  to  that 
which  existed  last  season,  and  threatens 
to  interfere  greatly  with  the  commercial 
production  of  celery.  iStill  there  is  hope 
in  the  fact  that  spraying  done  carefully 
has  proved  fairly  efficient.  At  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Garden  Field  Station  in  Lexington, 
spraying  with  5-5-50  Bordeaux  mixture 
every  10  days  gave  excellent  control  last 
season.  Of  course  this  spraying  increases 
the  labor  cost.  Dusting  is  less  expensive, 
but  has  not  proved  as  satisfactory  as  wet 
sprays,  although  far  better  than  not 
spraying  at  all.  The  ordinary  varieties 
of  early  celery  seem  especially  susceptible 
to  blight.  The  variety  called  Easy 
Blanching  is  probably  the  best  early 
celery  for  the  amateur,  and  will  give  less 
trouble  than  Paris  Golden. 

Portable  SheeIp  Yard. — Page  1199 
shows  an  arrangement  I  came  across  in 
my  travels  was  a  portable  sheep  yard.  It 
was  a  roughly  made  affair,  but  evidently 
served  its  purpose  and  saved  the  owner 
all  the  labor  of  cutting  his  lawn.  It 
was  merely  a  framework  of  light  lumber 
to  which  heavy  wire  netting  had  been  at¬ 
tached.  At  one  end  a  pair  of  old  iron 
wheels  had  been  fastened  so  that  when 
the  other  end  of  the  pen  was  lifted  it 
could  be  readily  trundled  about.  A  broad 
strip  of  burlap  at  one  end  gave  protection 
from  the  hot  sun.  The  position  of  the 
movable  pen  was  probably  changed  each 
day,  and  perhaps  oftener,  with  the  result 
that  the  sheep  which  it  contained  kept 
the  grass  nibbled  off  and  got  a  good  living 
in  the  process.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 
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Electric  Scarecrow 

I  took  an  old  kitchen  clock,  substituted 
the  dial  with  one  of  fiber  somewhat 
larger.  Then  I  took  five  insulated  tele¬ 
phone  wires  and  removed  the  insulation 
at  one  end  and  twisted  and  soldered  them 
firmly,  leaving  one  long  enough  for  con¬ 
nection.  Then  I  secured  them  on  back 
of  clock  and  placed  them  equidistant  on 
edge  of  fiber  dial  bending  them  over  in 
front  as  shown  at  A  with  insulation  re¬ 
moved  at  end. 


A 


Then  on  the  minute  hand  at  end  is 
soldered  a  copper  wire  which,  passing 
over  wires  at  A,  makes  connection  every 
12  minutes,  ringing  a  door-bell,  placed  in 
a  box  and  put  out  in  the  field  where  the 
crows  pull  up  the  corn,  the  whole  being 
connected  with  two  cells  of  dry  battery. 

The  bell  does  not  ring  during  the  night, 
the  connection  being  broken  at  B  as 
shown,  the  wire  being  pulled  up  and 
hooked  on  the  spring  as  shown  at  B  and 
is  released  by  the  hour  hand  at  early 
morn,  the  wire  springing  back  making 
contact  with  metal  of  clock.  Then  the 
bell  striking  on  a  an  pie  pan  makes  a 
wonderful  racket  every  12  minutes 
through  the  day.  In  the  evening  Avlien 
winding  the  clock,  pull  up  the  wire  at  B 
and  there  you  are.  This  saves  ifie  bat¬ 
tery  through  the  night.  T.  J.  SMITH. 

Massachusetts. 


Windmill  Scarecrow 

I  enclose  sketch  of  an  easily  made 
windmill  scarecrow.  This  mill  will  turn 
in  a  light  breeze,  and  being  without  a 
vane  will  shift  towards  all  points  of  the 


Detail  of  Windmill  Hcarecroxo 


compass.  In  the  picture  A  is  4x4  post 
with  rod  C  of  hardwood  or  iron ;  B  is 
2x4  block  with  hole  II  in  end  fitting 
loosely  on  rod  C ;  O  is  rod  in  end  of  post ; 
D  is  shaft  of  broom  handle.  This  should 
pass  loosely  through  hole  G  in  2x4  block. 
E  is  arms  of  1x2  with  hole  for  shaft.  The 
arms  revolve  on  this  shaft.  F,  fans  of 
light  weight  material.  I  am  using  covers 
of  carbide  cans.  I,  weight  balancing 
fans.  J.  S.  A. 

Connecticut. 


How  to  Throw  a  Lariat 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  make,  handle 
and  throw  a  lariat?  Also  how  they  hob¬ 
ble  their  horses  in  the  West,  when  they 
let  them  go  to  feed?  These  things  would 
come  in  handy  to  me  many  times. 

Brattleboro,  Vt.  H.  M.  T. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  tell  on  paper 
how  to  use  a  lariat ;  a  person  becomes 
efficient  in  practice,  While  the  question  of 
hobbles  is  very  simple. 

A  lariat  is  usually  a  hard-twist  or 
bard-laid  manila  rope  of  about  7/16  in. 
and  from  30  to  35  ft.  long,  with  small 
loop  in  end  for  use  as  a  hondas.  This 
may  be  done  by  tying  a  knot,  single,  in 
end  of  rope,  then  tie  another  half  square 
knot  about  5  in.  back  from  this  end. 
Place  end  with  knot  in  through  this  knot 
from  opposite  side,  to  help  hold  open, 
then  draw  down  tight,  then  run  other 
end  of  rope  through  this  loop,  and  your 
rope  is  ready  for  use.  In  using,  make 
whatever  size  loop  is  desired.  Usually 
the  loop  is  made  about  6  ft.  long.  Hold 
this  in  right  hand,  with  a  foot  or  more 
of  noose  and  rope  extending  past  the 
hand,  then  coil  the  remainder  of  the  rope 
In  the  left  hand,  with  small  finger  hold¬ 


ing  onto  end  of  rope  so  that  the  rest  may 
be  extended  when  the  noose  is  thrown. 
Only  in  exhibition  work  is  a  noose 
whirled  when  being  thrown  at  a  standing 
object ;  otherwise  it  is  pitched,  and  av 
fence  post  makes  a  good  object  to  prac¬ 
tice  on. 

In  this  country  we  use  almost  any¬ 
thing  as  hobbles.  However,  they  have  com¬ 
mercial  hobbles,  which  are  strong  leather 
bands  to  fit  around  the  fore  leg  of  a  horse 
below  the  knee,  connected  together  with  a 
chain  from  8  to  10  in.  long,  with  a 
swivel  in  the  center.  However,  we  often 
use  a  piece  or  rope,  or  burlap  sack,  for 
the  same  purpose,  the  object  being  to 
hold  the  horse’s  feet  close  together  so  he 
cannot  take  a  long  step.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  get  them  too  tight,  as  it  will 
make  the  leg  sore.  A  rope  is  a  bad  thing 
to  use,  as  the  weather  conditions  cause 
it  to  contact  and  expand. 

Wyoming.  F.  A.  JONES. 

Take  about  40  ft.  of  in.  hard  twist 
rope.  Any  kind  will  do,  but  a  stiff  rope 
works  best.  Braid  an  eye  about  4  in. 
long  in  one  end,  by  doubling  back  the  end 
and  working  the  strands  smoothly  under 
each  other,  same  as  making  a  splice; 
draw  other  end  of  rope  through  eye,  leav¬ 
ing  about  10  ft.  for  throw  loop.  Coil 
free  end  of  rope  in  left  hand,  grasp  one 
side  of  loop  and  main  rope  about  a  foot 
back  from  eye,  with  right  hand,  spread 
out  the  loop  and  toss  or  throw  with  a 
spreading  motion,  allowing  rope  in  left 
hand  to  pay  out  freely.  A  little  practice 
will  give  an  idea  as  to  best  way  of  throw¬ 
ing  ;  some  swing  rope  over  head  and 
catch  an  animal  by  head  or  feet,  as  they 
wish,  but  that  is  expert  work.  To  become 
a  good  “roper”  requires  a  good  rope,  lots 
of  patience  and  plenty  of  practice. 

Hobbles  can  be  made  of  rope  or  heavy 
leather  straps;  fasten  just  below  horse’s 
knees,  allowing  a  spread  of  12  in.  or  more. 
Rope  is  apt  to  chafe  the  legs  and,  when 
wet.  is  some  job  to  get  off.  A  pair  of 
regular  hobbles,  made  of  heavy  leather, 
with  swivel  chain  spread,  costing  about 
$1.50,  will  be  more  satisfactory.  A.  L.  G. 

Sage  Brush.  Idaho. 


WANT  TO  KNOW 
Controlling  Land  Crabs 

Can  you  tell  us  of  any  way  to  rid  a 
lawn  of  land  crabs?  We  have  drained 
a  swamp  with  French  drains.  Water 
comes  from  a  wet  weather  spring,  exact 
place  unknown.  iWe  have  made  a  beau¬ 
tiful  lawn,  but  it  is  just  perforated  with 
holes  about  1  *4  in.  in  diameter,  and  at 
times  the  edges  are  piled  with  soft  wet 
mud,  making  it  most  impossible  to  run 
lawn  mower.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  have  had  the  same  trouble. 

Coraopolis,  Pa.  h.  e.  j. 


Protecting  Rose  Bushes  from  Mice 

What  can  be  done  to  protect  rose 
bushes  against  the  ravages  of  mice  in  the 
Winter,  where  they  have  to  be  covered 
to  protect  them  from  the  cold  and  snow? 
Vermont.  w.  J.  n. 
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P.O.BOX 342  |  MOUNDSVlLL£,W.VA.\ 

Metal  Roofing,  ill  Styles 
Metal  SwngleiSpoutm^' 


catalog^ 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galva¬ 
nized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and 
shingles  ateave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  root.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Savt-R  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  35  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


$RJPf‘L'GE-' 
^APPLIED  AT  ROOF  EDGES 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

* 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur- 

f)ose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
ow  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  .Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
On  order,  for  thirty  gallon,  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  ft  radius  of  thre.  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


\  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

ftNcJ 
lN<; 


CORRUGATED- PLAIN -V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  —  GUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


Iris  For  Every  Home 

In  our  experimental  work  with  Iris  we,  of  course, 
have  many  duplicates  that  are  rare,  and  of  great 
value  to  you,  and  have  also  been  valuable  to  us, 
but  we  dispose  of  them  in  order  to  make  room  for 
more  experiments.  Our  loss  is  your  gain.  You  can  all 
have  a  fine  collection  of  Iris  at  a  very  little  expense. 
Collection  No.  1 — 12  Assorted  Kinds,  Various  Colors.  $1.00 
Collection  No.  2 — 'Same  ae  above,  only  25  Assorted 

Specimens . . .  2.00 

LAKE  IRIS  BOTANICAL  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUNDS,  Ashlsbuls,  Ohio 

hi  oncrii  oern  nvc  uer  bushel. 

SALE  liVOCH  OECU  me  (URL  DORN,  Cmtletoo,  N.  T. 


The 

Hope 

Farm 

Book 


This  attractive 
234-page  book 
has  some  of  the 
best  of  the 
Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular 
sketches— phil¬ 
osophy,  humor, 
and  sympa¬ 
thetic  touch. 

Price  $1.50 

For  Sale  By 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Vermont  Fruit  Growers  Meet 

The  annual  orchard  meeting  of  the 
Vermont  State  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  at  “The  Orchards,”  Bennington,  Vt., 
on  September  6,  1923.  “The  Orchards 
constitute  the  largest  privately  owned  or¬ 
chard  in  this  country.  In  this  planting 
there  are  50, 000  apple  trees  and  approxi¬ 
mately  15,000  other  fruit  trees,  includ¬ 
ing  pear,  plum,  quince  and  cherry,  lbe 
area  occupies  over  3,600  acres  of  lan 
at  the  base  of  Mt.  Anthony,  and  extends 
over  a  large  part  of  Carpenter  Hill.  9  he 
plantings  in  this  orchard  were  be ] 
1911,  and  have  been  in  continuance  ever 
since.  The  apple  varieties  are  largely 
McIntosh,  Wagener,  Grimes,  Stark  ana 
Northwestern  Greenings.  Some  of  tie 
rows  in  these  areas  are  almost  a  mile 

^Although  perhaps  not  the  tog  at¬ 
tended  meeting,  it  was  in  8°me  re speeds 
the  most  extraordinary  meeting  ever  he 
T,v  the  society.  Men  of  large  ideas,  who 
have  extensive  areas  and  large  influence 
were  there  to  lend  their  interest,  support 
and  influence  The  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  and  State  Agricultural  College  was 
well  represented  by  the  professor  of  hoi  - 
ticulture,  M.  B.  Cummings.  Others  there 
included  Dean  J.  L.  Hill s  of  the  Collcg 
of  Agriculture;  Dr.  H.  C.  Tinkham,  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Medicine;  Director 
Thomas  Bradlee  of  the  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  and  men  prominent  in  business  and 
in  fruit  farming  from  various  sections 
of  the  State,  which  included  many  from 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  New 

Y  'Mr.  Everett  gave  the  address  of  wel¬ 
come.  and  Lieut. -Governor  F .  S.  Billings 
of  Woodstock  represented  the  State  ot 
Vermont.  Other  speakers  were  H.  A. 
Albyn,  superintendent  of  “The  Orchards, 
who  spoke  about  exhibition  work;  l  rot. 
G.  G.  Groat  of  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  "ave  ideas  on  marketing;  C.  L. 
Withered,  vice  president  of  Vermont  and 
chairman  of  the  Vermont  Exhibition  ,n 
New  York  next  November,  spoke  about 
the  show;  A.  R.  Rogers,  representing  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  Committee, 
talked  of  the  forthcoming  and  unique 
things  that  are  to  be  done  not  only  to 
advertise  the  apple  but  to  educate  the 
people  in  newer  and  better  ways  concern¬ 
ing  the  apple  industry.  He  also  stressed 
the  searcitv  of  New  England  apples  in 
New  England  markets  drawn  from  his 
own  observation  and  experience  of  being 
unable  in  many  cases  to  get  New  England 
apples.  He  called  attention  to  the  o()0.- 
000  school  children  in  New  York  who 
would  attend  the  show;  told  about  the 
hundreds  of  them  who  had  never  seen  an 
apple,  and  many  more  who  had  never 
eaten  but  one;  also  of  the  school  chil¬ 
dren’s  contest  for  the  best  essay  on  ap¬ 
ples  and  how  this  would  advertise  the 
apple  in  every  home  of  this  great  horde 
of  school  children.  He  said  that  tins 
great  exposition  was  bound  greatly  to  in¬ 
crease  the  demand  for  apples,  and  like¬ 
wise  stimulate  greater  production.  . 
II.  Crockett  of  the  State  Publicity  De¬ 
partment  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  publicity 
work,  the  need  for  it  and  the  benefits  ac¬ 
cruing  from  it  to  all  Vermonters. 

The  general  theme  of  the  day  seemed  to 
be  Vermont  opportunities  and.  how  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  This  is  an  age 
of  advertising,  an  age  of  publicity,  and 
vast  sums  are  bein^  spent  and  much  ot 
it  profitably  in  acquainting  the  public 
with  all  sorts  of  enterprises.  The  State 
of  Vermont  for  many  years  has  been 
spending  a  very  moderate  appropriation 
for  publicity  purposes.  Whether  we  make 
a  success  or  failure  of  apple  growing  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  ourselves.  If  we  go 
into  this  business  we  must  adopt  the 
scientific  methods  which  have  been  found 
profitable  elsewhere.  We  must  not  only 
fertilize,  cultivate  and  spray,  but  we 
must  pick  an  1  pack  and  organize  and 
market  in  the  very  best  ways.  M.  B.  c. 


had  been  poorly  supplied  with  early  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  with  supplies  well  cleaned  up. 
The  average  price  at  Eastern  shipping 
points  the  first  week  in  September  was 
about  $2  per  100  lbs.,  and  about  $2.75 
in  city  markets. 

FOOD  BARGAINS  NOT  WANTED 

Potatoes  of  the  1922  crop  are  reported 
still  in  cold  storage  in  a  few  localities,  be¬ 
cause  nobody  would  take  them  for  stor¬ 
age  charges  at  any  price.  Yet  there  were 
occasional  sales  of  this  old  stock  as  late 
as  August.  They  were  still  in  fairly  good 
condition,  and  perfectly  fit  for  use,  but 
such  is  fashion  or  habit  that  few  city 
consumers  will  eat  old  potatoes  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  if  they  know  it.  Any  farmer  has 
learned  new  items  about  human  nature  if 
he  has  ever  tried  to  peddle  out  old  stock 
of  any  kind  after  the  new  crop  had  been 
tasted  by  his  customers.  Even  the  poor¬ 
est  trade  prefers  tasty  new  Southern  stock 
at  double  the  price  of  sound,  old  Green 
Mountain  potatoes,  and  if  offered  cold 
storage  potatoes,  it  impresses  them,  but 
they  will  not  buy.  Not  a  quart  of  Ben 
Davis  from  storage  will  sell  in  a  load 
against  the  wormy  railroady,  new  Sum¬ 
mer  apples. 

For  that  matter,  a  peddler  soon  finds 
there  is  scarcely  such  a  class  as  poor 
trade,  although  he  finds  plenty  who  ask 
credit,  but  any  considerable  quantity  of 
undersized,  oversized,  specked,  bruised, 
poorly  colored,  ungraded  or  mixed  stock 


and  Winesaps  sell  a  little  lower  than 
Pippins. 

Some  sales  of  best  standard  kinds  at 
Middle  Western  shipping  points  range 
about  $3.50.  The  Ben  Davis  seems  to 
sell  hard  this  season  in  the  South  and 
West,  even  at  the  offered  price  of  $2.50 
per  bbl.  Some  are  exporting  Bens  to  get 
rid  of  them,  which  looks  like  one  way  of 
killing  the  foreign  market,  unless  the 
buyers  over  there  put  them  in  storage. 

The  Virginia  apple  region  has  a  fair 
crop  this  year,  the  first  good  yield  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  A  ride  down  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  or  through  the  Piedmont  section  or 
foothills  section,  from  Manassas  to  Dan¬ 
ville,  shows  unevenness  of  production,  but 
numerous  orchard  stretching  far  back  up 
the  slopes  are  well  loaded.  Many  of  them 
will  be  picked  in  September  and  are  the 
first  hand-picked  Winter  apples  in  the 
great  city  markets. 

Spring  frosts  are  the  curse  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  apple  region.  Even  planting  the 
trees  on  the  hills  does  not  always  avoid 
late  frost.  Some  of  the  land  is  steeper 
than  the  old  style  shingle  roofs.  Growers 
do  not  cultivate  the  steepest  slopes  be¬ 
cause  the  soil  would  wash  away  in  the 
heavy  i-ains  of  the  Southern  Winter  and 
•Spring.  The  space  about  the  trees  is 
grubbed  or  mulched.  The  difficulties  of 
spraying  and  harvesting  can  be  imagined. 
Most  of  the  larger  orchai’ds  are  on  land 
of  more  moderate  slope,  and  there  are 
many  good  crops  in  oi*chards  planted  on 
level  land.  The  apple  towns  are  full  of 
buyers,  the  crop  being  desirable  because 
of  its  clean  anil  attractive  condition  this 
year  and  its  suitability  for  the  early  ex¬ 
port  mai*ket.  About  four-fifths  of  the 


The  Cochegan  Rock,  in  New  London  Co.,  Conn. 


Nova  Scotia  Apples 

Our  crop  is  the  fifth  large  uniform  crop. 
Gravensteins  and  early  apples  are  light. 
We  hope  to  do  better  than  last  year  when 
many  fanners  only  got  $1.25  to  $1.50 
per  bushel. 

For  two  years  now  we  have  used  much 
nitrate  of  soda  in  Nova  Scotia  orchards 
and  we  never  had  more  satisfactory 
foliage  and  never  such  poor  keeping  ap¬ 
ples.  Is  this  partly  the  peculiar  weather 
of  the  last  couple  years? 

Nova  Scotia.  buciianan  fruit  co. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

rOTATO  MARKETS  SLUMP  ;  OLD  POTATOES 

IN  STORAGE  ;  BUYING  FOR  THE  EYE  ; 

ANXIETY  IN  THE  COTTON  BELT. 

Potato  supplies  have  just  about  caught 
up  with  the  demand.  Oarlot  shipments 
are  coming  at  about  the  avei’age  yearly 
rate.  In  other  words,  thei-e  is  no  longer 
a  shortage,  and  the  first  week  in  Septem¬ 
ber  witnessed  a  sharp  decline,  averaging 
about  50c  per  100  lbs  the  country  over. 
Prices  are  still  considerably  higher  than 
a  year  ago,  and  are  likely  to  stay  higher 
if  early  reports  of  crop  shortage  prove 
correct.  The  Northern  crop  had  a  favor¬ 
able  start,  enterin'!  nnon  a  market  which 


is  practically  unsalable  even  at  bargain 
prices.  It  is  about  the  same  with  a  new 
or  unusual  variety,  like  white  beets  or 
yellow  tomatoes,  for  instance.  People 
buy  from  habit  and  the  eye.  For  that, 
matter,  few  farmers  know  a  bargain  when 
they  see  it,  in  city  goods.  Salesmen, 
whether  in  city  or  country,  soon  learn  to 
offer  customers  what  they  want,  and  not 
something  that  needs  argument  before 
it  c<an  be  sold. 

SOUTH  MAKING  NEW  PLANS 

Cotton  is  sure  to  continue  high-priced 
and  likewise  cotton  cloth.  The  condition 
of  the  crop  ran  down  gi-eatly  during  Au¬ 
gust,  and  the  indicated  yield  is  only  a  mil¬ 
lion  bales  ahead  of  the  extremely  short 
crop  of  last  season.  Only  Vii’ginia  and 
North  Carolina  in  the  cotton  belt  are 
still  comparatively  free  of  weevil  and 
farmers  in  these  States  did  not  go  in  for 
cotton  neai-ly  as  extensively  as  might  have 
been  expected,  in  view  of  the  evident  op- 
poi-tunity  they  have  before  the  pest  gets 
there.  Geoi-gia  is  particularly  liard  hit. 
Georgia  people  feel  that  something  must 
be  done. 

They  are  trying  to  induce  Western 
farmers  to  pick  up  the  farm  bargains  in 
the  South  and  raise  corn  and  hogs  instead 
of  cotton.  Quite  likely  now  is  the  time 
to  buy  Southern  farms.  Experts  say  the 
weevil  can  be  fought,  and  good  ci'ops  of 
cotton  raised  on  the  right  kind  of  farms. 
Other  farms  that  never  were  very  good 
for  cotton  may  be  forced  out  of  business 
because  of  the  cost  of  fighting  the  insect 
in  fields  where  the  crop  would  be  short 
anyway.  Meanwhile  Southern  farmers 
are  discovering  that  with  the  assistance 
of  the  comparatively  cheap  and  abundant 
labor  in  the  South  they  can  raise  various 
other  crops  more  cheaply  than  it  can  be 
done  on  the  extremely  high  priced  lands 
of  some  other  regions. 

Buying  of  Winter  apples  started  in 
Virginia  and  in  parts  of  the  Middle  West 
the  last  of  August  and  is  now  fairly  ac¬ 
tive.  The  price  average  is  about  the 
same  for  both  sections,  although  Western 
city  markets  have  been  lower  than  East¬ 
ern  for  early  apples. 

The  range  for  standard  Winter  kinds  at 
shipping  points  seems  to  be  around  $3.50 
per  bbl.  for  standard  packs,  like  A  or 
No.  1.  2 y*  in.  Sales  of  Virginia  York 
Imperials,  a  variety  which  compares  quite 
closely  with  the  Northern  Baldwin  in 
market  standing,  range  from  $3  to  $3.75 
per  bbl.  Some  of  these  have  been  ship¬ 
ped  for  early  export  trade,  also  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Pippin,  which  is  popular  in  British 
markets.  These  have  sold  around  $5, 


apples  look  good  enough  for  first  grade 
except  in  orchards  not  well  cared  foi\ 

The  Piedmont  apple  region  of  Virginia 
was  the  home  of  many  early  notables — 
Presidents  Jefferson,  Madison,  Patrick 
Henry  and  some  bf  the  Washingtons. 
Thomas  Jefferson  called  his  home  Monte- 
cello.  It  was  located  on  a  hilltop,  miles 
away  from  the  nearest  town,  ,a  brick  and 
wood  mansion,  imposing  and  queer  and  a 
mixture  in  style,  as  were  many  of  the 
ideas  of  the  time.  Here  in  the  lonely 
house  on  the  hill  the  “Sage  of  Montic-el- 
lo”  thought  out  the  Constitution  and  the 
rights  of  man  to  life,  liberty,  equality  and 
happiness,  while  a  little  way  down  the 
slope  lived  his  slaves  in  a  row  of  box-like 
barracks  backed  against  the  hillside  and 
with  padlocks  on  the  doors.  It  may  be 
our  own  ideas  will  seem  as  mixed  in.  the 
clear  light  of  a  hundred  years  from  now. 

A  PARK-LIKE  REGION 

It  is  a  beautiful  country  almost  every¬ 
where.  Green,  rolling  fields,  with  few 
trees,  and  in  the  distance  the  blue  moun¬ 
tains  or  the  sea,  like  a  natural  park. 
Swift  brown  rivers,  but  no  lakes.  Corn 
fields  half  mile  square  and  the  crop  doing 
well.  New-looking  silos  by  the  hundred. 
A  few  fine  dairy  herds,  and  quite  a  lot  of 
miscellaneous  live  stock.  “A  great  counti-y 
for  apples,  corn  and  Lima  beans,”  said  a 
farmer  who  had  moved  from  the  North 
some  years  ago,  “but  what  they  call  a  cab¬ 
bage  hei’e  makes  me  homesick.” 

Farm  land  used  to  be  cheap  in  the 
South,  but  the  prices  attached  now  look 
about  the  same  as  in  the  North.  The 
white  people  are  mostly  of  old  British 
stock ;  the  schools  and  roads  are  often 
poor,  but  improving  rapidly.  Some  of 
the  new  State  highways  are  as  good  as 
can  be  found,  but  many  of  the  back  roads 
are  a  nightmare  in  wet  weather  and  must 
be  at  times  as  bad  as  a  snow  blockade  in 
the  North.  Such  drawbacks  are  being  re¬ 
moved  while  the  natural  advantages  re¬ 
main.  With  the  mild  climate  and  all,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  region  offers 
greater  attractions  for  country  life. 

Some  apple  quotations  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Northwest.  The  price  for 
standard  kinds  like  Winesap  at  State  of 
Washington  shipping  points  is  $1 50  to 
$3.60  per  box,  and  the  more  fancy  kinds 
sell  at  $2  or  more,  and  some  less  desir¬ 
able  grades  and  kinds  down  to  $1.20. 
These  prices  are  not  far  from  those  for 
similar  grades  and  varieties  in  the  South¬ 
eastern  States.  Eaidy  red  Fall  apples  are 
seling  in  Michigan  at  $1  to  $1.15  per  bu., 
a  price  which  compares  fairly  well  with 


the  quotations  for  late  varieties  in  the 
Southeastern  States.  G.  B.  F. 


Wool  Notes 

The  market  tone  is  firmei’,  owing  par¬ 
tially  to  the  higher  prices  at  the  current 
London  sales.  The  new  crop  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  reported  short  because  of  drought 
in  some  of  the  sheep  sections.  Stored 
food  has  saved  many  sheep,  so  that  the 
mortality  in  the  flocks  is  not  nearly  so 
heavy  as  in  the  drought  of  1900-1901 
when  nearly  20,000,000  sheep  were  lost. 
But  the  difficulty  in  getting  water  which 
in  some  cases  has  had  to  be  hauled  many 
miles  has  led  to  disposing  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  for  whatever  they  would  bring  as 
meat.  Recent  business  in  Boston  is  re¬ 
ported  at :  New  York  and  Michigan,  un¬ 
washed  delaine,  52  to  53c;  half  blood,  51 
to  55c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  half 
blood,  combing,  55c ;  three-eighths  blood, 
53  to  54c.  New  England,  half  blood,  52 
to  53c;  three-eighths  blood,  50  to  51c. 
Texas,  fine  scoured.  $1.20  to  $1.25.  Oi*e- 
gon,  No.  1  staple,  $1.31  to  $1.32. 


Gapes  in  Turkeys;  Blackhead 

What  medicine  is  good  for  turkeys  that 
have  the  gapes?  Describe  how  turkeys 
act  when  they  have  cholera  and  black¬ 
head,  and  what  treatment  to  give  them 
for  these  diseases?  My  turkeys  are  about 
six  weeks  old  and  I  feed  them  cracked 
corn,  curdled  milk,  and  a  little  wheat, 
and  at  intervals  I  allow  them  to  run 
around  in  the  field.  However,  I  keep 
them  penned  up  evei*y  morning  until  the 
grass  is  dry.  c.  w.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  gape  worms  may  be  removed  in  the 
same  manner  adopted  with  chicks  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  same  trouble.  Lay  two 
long  horse  hairs  side  by  side,  tie  a  knot 
near  one  end,  clip  the  short  ends  near 
the  knot  and  pass  this  gently  down  the 
windpipe  of  the  gaping  bird,  turning  and 
withdrawing  it  to  loosen  any  worms  that 
have  fastened  themselves  to  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  poult.  The  tip  of  a 
hen’s  feather  moistened  in  turpentine  is 
used  in  the  same  way,  and  wire  loops 
'for  the  purpose  are  sold  by  instrument 
houses. 

Blackhead,  with  diarrhoea,  miscalled 
cholera,  shows  itself  first  by  weakness  in 
the  affected  poult.  The  bird  will  drop 
behind  its  fellows,  walk,  or  trot,  with  a 
peculiar  gait,  and  have  trouble  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  flock.  More  or  less  diar¬ 
rhoea  will  be  present,  though  this  may 
not  be  noticed  while  the  flock  is  on  l-ange. 
The  poult  loses  flesh,  though  this,  too, 
may  not  be  evident  without  picking  it 
up.  After  death,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
“gone  light.”  A  dark  discoloration  of 
the  head  may  also  show,  this  symptom 
having  given  the  disease  its  name.  These 
symptoms  increase  in  severity  until  the 
affected  poults  are  found  dead. 

The  latest  preventive  treatment  to  give 
promise  of  efficacy  is  to  administer 
powdered  ipecac  to  the  flock  in  a  moist 
mash,  giving  a  teaspoonful  to  each  20’ 
bii’ds  twice  weekly.  For  those  that  are 
already  affected,  the  tincture  of  this 
drug  may  be  given  in  a  little  water,  10 
drops  three  time  daily  for  three  days, 
then  twice  daily  for  three  days  more  and 
finally  once  daily  for  three  days.  This 
procedure  to  be  repeated  after  a  week  or 
ten  days.  Preventive  measures  give 
more  hope  than  attempts  at  cure,  but 
none  have  yet  attained  to  a  position  of 
certainty.  m.  b.  d. 


A  Famous  Bowlder 

Some  of  our  Western  folks,  who  rarely 
if  ever  see  a  good-sized  stone,  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  picture  of  the  Cochegan 
Rock  shown  above.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  bowlder  in  the  world ;  located 
in  the  town  of  Montville,  New  London 
Co.,  Conn.  It  is  estimated  to  weigh 
about  6,000  tons,  with  70,000  cu.  ft. — 6 
ft.  high.  The  name  is  said  to  be  taken 
from  a  Mohegan  Indian  wbo  lived  in  the 
cavity  underneath  the  rock  for  some 
years.  It  is  said  that  this  cavity  is  large 
enough  to  shelter  eight  head  of  cattle. 


Two  Frenchmen  who  had  decided  to 
settle  a  quarrel  on  the  field  of  honor  be¬ 
took  themselve  with  their  seconds  to  a 
quiet  country  spot,  where  they  would  be 
free  from  reporters,  photogi-aphei*s,  and 
spectators,  and  where  the  only  witnesses 
would  be  some  cows  peaceably  gi’azing  in 
the  fields.  While  the  necessai'y  prelim¬ 
inaries  were  being  carried  out,  the  farme.r 
on  whose  land  they  were  rushed  up. 
“Excuse  me,  gentlement,”  he  said  ;  “but 
is  it  a  sword  or  pistol  duel?”  “Sword. 
But  what  diffei'enee  can  that  make  to 
you?”  “Well,  you  see,  if  it  was  with 
pistols,  I’d  want  to  take  the  cows  in 
first.” — Melbourne  Australasian. 
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Questions  About  Insects 

Answered  by  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick 
-  .  . -  ...  

The  Evergreen  Bag-worm 

Will  you  give  me  the  name,  history 
and  cure  for  caterpillars  that  make  little 
bags  in  which  they  live?  They  are  eat¬ 
ing  our  cherry  trees.  c.  c.  s. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

The  insects  injuring  the  cherry  trees 
of  C.  C.  S.  are  the  common  evergreen 
bagworms,  so-called  because  they  are 
partial  to  cedar  and  arbor-vitse,  although 
they  attack  many  other  kinds  of  trees. 
The  caterpillars  of  this  moth,  soon  after 
hatching  from  the  eggs,  begin  to  build 
tiny  bags  out  of  bits  of  leaves  which 
they  tie  together  with  silk.  The  cater¬ 
pillars  live  in  these  bags  their  whole  lives 
through.  A  caterpillar,  after  its  bag  is 
once  made,  never  leaves  its  house,  but 
carries  it  about  wherever  the  occupant 
goes. 

On  individual  trees  the  bagworms  may 
be  picked  off  by  hand  and  then  destroyed. 
The  writer  has  picked  neafly  a  half 
bushel  from  a  small  arbor-vita;  tree,  and 
this  one  picking  protected  the  tree  for 
several  seasons  before  it  became  badly 
infested  again. 

On  cherry  and  other  fruit  trees  the 
pest  may  be  destroyed  by  spraying  with 
a  strong  poison  mixture,  for  the  cater¬ 
pillar  chew  and  swallow  bits  of  the 
leaves  of  the  infested  trees.  Four  pounds 
of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  in  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  or  an  ounce  of  the  poison 
in  a  gallon  for  small  doses  will  be  ef¬ 
fectual.  The  trees  may  have  to  be 
sprayed  twice  about  10  days  apart. 


White  Grubs  and  European  Corn  Borer 

I  have  a  sod  orchard  of  seven  or  eight 
years’  growth.  I  used  nitrate  of  soda 
early  this  Spring  around  my  trees  and 
got  good  results  in  increased  growth  of 
grass,  foliage  .and  fruit,  but  on  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  grass  some  spots  are  en¬ 
tirely  dead,  and  on  turning  up  the  sod  I 
find  large  numbers  of  white  worms  or 
grubs.  What  remedy,  if  any,  can  be 
used?  Would  also  like  to  know  how  to 
tell  the  corn-borer,  what  lays  the  eggs, 
and  where  to  look  for  them  on  the  stalks. 

Assinippi,  Mass.  K.  A.  F. 

Probably  the  areas  of  grass  in  the  or¬ 
chard  of  It.  A.  F.  are  being  killed  by  the 
common  white  grubs  of  May  beetles,  or 
June  bugs.  By  plowing  and  thoroughly 
disking  the  areas  many  of  the  grubs  will 
be  destroyed.  I  presume,  however,  that 
the  grubs  are  nearly  grown,  and  that 
they  will  change  to  beetles  during  Au¬ 
gust  and  thus  their  destructive  work  will 
be  at  an  end. 

The  European  corn-borer  moth  lays  its 
eggs  in  masses  from  15  to  20  or  more, 
mostly  on  'the  undersides  of  the  leaves  of 
corn,  although  they  may  be  placed  on  the 
upper  sides  of  the  leaves,  and  occasional¬ 
ly  on  the  stems.  The  borer  is  a  light 
brown  to  dark  brown  to  pinkish  cater¬ 
pillar,  about  1  in.  long  when  grown.  It 
works  in  the  stalks  and  ears  of  the  plant. 
Many  of  them  bore  into  the  stalk  just  be: 
low  the  tassel  which  weakens  the  stem 
at  that  point,  and  the  tassel  falls  over. 
Others  bore  inside  of  the  stem  almost 
anywhere  along  its  length.  At  intervals, 
the  borers  eat  tiny  circular  holes  in  the 
walls  of  the  stalk,  and  through  these  they 
thrust  out  small  piles  of  sawdust-like  ma¬ 
terial  which  are  plainly  seen  along  the 
stalk.  The  ears  are  entered  through  the 
“shank,”  or  directly  through  the  husks 
and  silk.  Here  the  borers  feed  on  the 
kernels  and  tunnel  through  the  cob. 

■•It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  tell  this 
borer  from  the  common  corn  earworm. 
Tt  will  probably  be  best  to  send  any  sus¬ 
picious-looking  caterpillars  boring  in  your 
corn  to  your  State  entomologist  and  let 
him  examine  them.  Such  insects  should 
always  be  sent  in  a  tight  tin  or  wooden 
h  >x  so  that  they  will  npt  escape  or  be 
crushed  in  the  mails. 


Fall-sown  Sweet  Peas 

On  page  1144,  C.  R.,  Ontario  Co.,  N. 
Y..  asks  a  plain  question  about  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  getting  sweet  peas  earlier  in 
the  Spring  by  sowing  them  now.  II.  E. 
Cox  writes  nearly  a  column  in  reply,  but 
does  not  answer  the  question.  Sweet  pea 
growers  here  plant  their  seed  in  August 
or  September  and  get  a  growth  of  six 
inches  to  a  foot  before  cold  weather.  They 
lay  these  vines  down  and  protect  them 
with  brush.  In  the  Spring — early — the 
•brush  is  removed  and  the  vines  are  found 
alive  and  healthy;  promptly  start  climb¬ 
ing.  and  produce  blossoms  before  the 
Spring-planted  .vines  come  out  of  the 
ground.  JOHN  F.  keenan. 

Maryland. 


The  teacher  had  been  telling  her  class 
about  the  rhinoceros  family.  “Now  name 
some  things,”  she  said,  “that  are  very 
dangerous  to  be  near  to,  and  have  horns.” 
“Motor  cars.”  promptly  answered  six 
children  at  once. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


for  Economical  Transportation 


New  Low 


rices 


Effective  September  1,  1923 


Superior  Roadster . $490 

Superior  Touring  -  -  -  -  -  495 
Superior  Utility  Coupe  -  -  -  640 
Superior  Sedan  -----  795 

■  ,~f.  1 

Superior  Commercial  Chassis  -  395 

■Bata 

Superior  Light  Delivery  -  -  -  495 

Utility  Express  Truck  Chassis  -  550 

All  prices  /.  o.  b .  Flint ,  Mich. 


Quality  Cars  at  Quantity  Prices 


These  very  low  prices  are  made  possible  through 
large  volume  production  and  are  in  conformity 
with  our  fixed  policy  of  providing  the  utmost 
per  dollar  value  in  economical  transportation. 


Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Division  of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 


Superior 
2-Pass.  Utility 
Coupe  NOW 

$640 

f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 
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Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  season  is  progressing  rapidly  and 
Fall  products  are  beginning  to  arrive. 
Barreled  apples,  mostly  from  New  York 
State,  are  coming  in,  mostly  in  small 
lots,  Wealthy,  Wolf  River,  Alexander, 
Gravenstein  and  McIntosh  being  some  of 
the  principal  varieties.  The  demand  for 
barreled  apples  was  generally  light,  and 
the  market  on  basket  stock  was  dull,  al¬ 
though  just  before  the  Jewish  holidays 
there  was  a  good  demand  for  fancy  red 
apples.  Peaches  were  steady  to  firm  on 
good  stock,  large,  well-colored  peaches 
selling  well,  but  considerable  quantities 
of  over-ripe  stock  found  a  slow  market. 
The  middle  of  September  will  see  the 
New  Jersey  Elbertas  about  cleaned  up 
and  Michigan  growers  shipping  quite 
heavily.  New  York  growers  have  but  just 
begun  picking  peaches  and  are  still  ship¬ 
ping  mostly  white  varieties.  The  sup¬ 
plies  of  Eastern  pears  were  limited  and 
movement  generally  light,  with  bushel 
stock  holding  about  steady,  No.  1  Seckles 
selling  at  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  bu.,  and 
Ilartletts  brought  about  $1  more.  East¬ 
ern  grape  offerings  were  rather  light,  but 
receipts  were  quite  liberal  from  Califor¬ 
nia.  The  season  is  still  a  little  too  early 
for  buyers  to  show  much  interest  in  them 
and  the  market  has  barely  held  its  own, 
eight-basket  crates  of  Delawares  and  Con¬ 
cords  selling  mostly  from  $1  to  $1.25  a 
crate.  The  potato  market  has  been  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Supplies  were  mostly  from 
New  Jersey  and  Cong  Island,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  c-arlot  receipts  coming  from 
the  latter  place,  as  well  as  considerable 
quantities  which  were  received  by  truck. 
Very  few  potatoes  have  been  received 
from  Maine,  and  it  is  a  little  too  early 
for  much  competition  from  New  York 
State.  The  movement  has  been  draggy 
and  prices  declined.  Long  Island  growers 
have  been  getting  about  $1.25  per  bu.  for 
Green  Mountains  at  shipping  points,  and 
best  Cobblers  brought  around  $3  per  150- 
lb.  sack  at  shipping  stations  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  New  Jersey  is  practically  through 
shipping  Cobblers  and  it  is  likely  that 
over  75  per  cent  of  the  potato  shipments 
have  already  left  Monmonth  County  and 
vicinity.  Sweet  potatoes  have  been  weak, 
due  to  the  liberal  offerings  from  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  Too  many  coarse  string 
beans  were  in  evidence,  and  only  tender 
beans  had  any  call.  Several  carloads  of 
Danish  cabbage  were  received  from  New 
York  State,  as  well  as  domestic,  but  there 
was  a  downward  tendency  to  the  market 
all  the  week,  cabbage  dropping  at  least 
$10  a  ton.  Sweet  corn  was  very  quiet. 
(  'a r rot  s  were  slow  and  weak,  also  cucum¬ 
bers.  Lettuce  has  been  slow  and  selling 
at  low  prices.  Tomato  receipts  were 
heavy  and  the  market  generally  in  poor 
condition.  Onions  showed  a  little  activity 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  soon  steadied  down¬ 
ward. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  supplies  have  been  decreasing 
steadily  for  several  weeks,  government  re¬ 
ports  for  the  month  of  August  showing 
that  there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  70,000 
cases,  compared  Avith  the  July  receipts. 
This  is  nor  unusual,  comparison  for  the 
same  months  for  previous  years  showing 
a  decrease  of  about  04,000  eases  in  1921, 
only  abour  8,000  in  1922,  and  nearly  100,- 
000  in  1920.  During  the  past  week  there 
has  been  a  sharp  advauce  in  prices,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  finer  qualities  of  fresh  eggs. 
Receipts  have  shown  further  decrease  and 
the  demands  of  the  trade  have  been  ur¬ 
gent  enough  to  maintain  the  advances 
made  early  in  the  Aveek.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  greater  demand  for  fresh  eggs  in 
Noav  York  after  Labor  Day.  The  medium 
and  poor  grades  were  rather  quiet,  as 
they  came  in  competition  Avith  refriger¬ 
ator  stock.  Considerable  quantities  of  re¬ 
frigerator  eggs  have  been  used,  but  mostly 
from  dealers’  own  stocks,  and  very  little 
trading  Avas  done  in  the  open  market. 
The  preliminary  report  of  cold  storage 
holdings  for  the  United  States  as  issued 
by  the  United  .States  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  for  September  1, 
1925,  show  9,800,000  cases  on  hand,  com¬ 
pared  Avith  9,008,000  cases  a  year  ago. 
This  shoAving  Avas  someAvhat  better  than 
generally  expected,  and  it  had  a  tendency 
to  strengthen  the  market.  The  five-year 
average  is  7.428,000  cases. 

The  demand  for  live  poultry  for  the  Ile- 
br<  v  holidays,  September  11  and  12,  cre¬ 
ated  a  good  market  for  live  fowl  and 
heavy  chickens.  Receipts  have  been 
heavy,  but  thpy  Avere  well  taken  care  of, 
with  values  showing  some  improvement 
over  the  previous  Aveek.  Light  Aveight 
fowl  were  draggy,  also  small  chickens,  as 
only  fat  poultry  is  wanted  for  the  holiday 
trade,  as  the  fat  is  used  in  cooking.  Long 
Island  ducks  sold  on  a  firm  market.  On 
September  20  another  IlebreAV  holiday  is 
observed.  Avhen  live  chickens  and  roosters 
are  especially  in  demand.  The  best  mar- 
let  days  should  be  September  17  and  18. 
Plenty  of  fresh-killed  poultry  Avas  re¬ 
ceived,  but  receipts  from  nearby  were 
light.  Choice  stock  has  been  selling  fair¬ 
ly,  but  the  market  in  general  has  been 
sloAv  and  weak  on  practically  all  lines. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  shoAved  some  increase  last 
week,  but  the  heavier  supplies  were  pretty 


well  taken  care  of  until  toward  the  close, 
when  a  slow  and  easy  market  developed. 

B.  av.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-EN DXCOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  Hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  por¬ 
terhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c ;  round  steak,  lbs., 
24c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  cutlets, 
lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c;  pork  chops, 
lb.,  25  to  28c ;  woodchuck,  lb.,  30c ;  rab¬ 
bits,  dressed,  lb.,  35c ;  pigs,  0  weeks  old, 
$5  to  $0  ;  milk  goats,  each,  $25. 

Live  Poultry— ‘Chickens,  light,  lb..  30c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  28c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  30c;  broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry— Chickens,  light,  lb., 
34c ;  foAvls,  heavy,  34c ;  geese^  lb.,  35c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  44c ;  duck  eggs, 
52c ;  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c ; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  goats’ 
milk,  bottle,  25c;  butter,  creamery,  fancy 
prints,  lb.,  50c ;  best  dairy,  lb.,  48c ; 
cheese,  cream,  lb.,  30c- ;  cottage  cheese, 
lb.,  5c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.75;  shell  beans,  qt., 
10c ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  9c ;  string  beans,  qt., 
P*c ;  beets,  bunch,  5c ;  bu.,  $1.25 ;  cabbage, 
new,  lb.,  4c ;  carrots,  lb.,  5c ;  cauliflower, 
lb.,  10c;  celery,  bunch,  10c;  cucumbers, 
per  100,  90c ;  bu.,  $2 ;  green  peas,  qt., 
12c ;  green  peppers,  do/..,  15c ;  green  corn, 
white,  doz.,  15c ;  Golden  Bantam,  doz., 
20c ;  kale,  peck,  20c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ; 
onions,  lb.,  6c;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  potatoes, 
new,  peck,  45c ;  bu.,  $1.80 ;  radishes, 
bunch,  5c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  Summer 
squash,  lb.,  5c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  6c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  Swiss  chard,  lb., 
10c;  spinach,  peck.  15c;  string  beans,  qt„ 
6c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  6c;  16-qt.  basket, '90c ; 
turnips,  bunch.  5c ;  bu.,  80c ;  vegetable 
oysters,  bunch,  8  to  10c ;  huckleberries, 
qt.,  30c ;  long  blackberries,  qt.,  30c. 

Bread,  loaf,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c ;  clover  honey,  card,  23c ;  strained,  lb., 
18c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  popcorn, 
shelled.  3  lb.,  25c;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50; 
walnuts,  qt.,  15c;  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb..  12  to  13c;  heavy,  lb., 
lO^c ;  veal.  lb..  13c;  mutton,  lb.,  18  to 
20c ;  lamb,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  beef,  lb.,  8  to 
14c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  30e  ;  broilers, 
lb.,  28  to  30c ;  fowls,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  geese, 
lb.,  30c ;  guinea  liens,  each,  75c  to  $1 ; 
pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry- — Ducks,  lb.,  50c; 
broilers,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  foAvls,  lb.,  38  to 
40c ;  geese,  lb.,  40  to  50c ;  pigeons,  pair, 
75c. 

Butter,  lb..  55  to  65c ;  eggs,  45  to  50c ; 
duck  eggs,  55c;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  35 
to  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  cantaloupes, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $3;  huckleberries,  qt.,  30c; 
elderberries,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.35 ;  pears,  bu., 
$2.50  to  $3  ;  plums,  $2  to  $3  ;  bu.  basket, 
75c;  peaches,  basket,  50  to  75c;  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.50;  crabapples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2  50. 

Beans,  bu..  $3.50;  Lima  beans,  $3.50; 
beets,  bu..  $1 ;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1 ;  beets, 
doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches,  30c ;  bu.,  85c ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  60c;  pickles,  per  100,  50 
to  75c;  cucumbers,  doz.,  12  to  15c;  egg¬ 
plant,  doz.,  $2  to  $3 ;  endive,  doz.  heads, 
50c ;  garlic,  lb..  10c ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to 
75c;  cap,  25c;  head  lettuce,  doz..  40  to 
50c;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  25c;  bu., 
$2 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  60c ;  potatoes, 
new,  bu.,  $1.65  to  $1.70;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  30c ;  Summer  squash,  crate.  75c ; 
turnips,  bu.,  75c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.10;  corn,  doz.  ears,  12  to  30c;  green 
peppers,  bu.,  $2  ;  cauliflower,  head,  25  to 
30c;  crate,  $1.25:  mushrooms,  qt.,  30c; 
pumpkins,  each,  10  to  25c. 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton,  $18;  No.  2.  $16; 
straw,  ton.  $14  to  $17 ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1 ; 
oats,  bu..  60c ;  corn,  bu..  95c. 

ROCHESTER 

Live  Poultry- — Broilers,  lb.,  20  to  30c ; 
stags,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  fowls,  lb..  18  to  25e ; 
old  roosters,  lb.,  12c ;  guinea  fowls,  each. 
30  to  50c ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20e ; 
ducks,  lb.,  20  to  23c  ;  geese,  lb.,  18  to  22c : 
rabbits,  live,  pair,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  30  to  35c ; 
eggs,  doz.,  32  to  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  cantaloupes, 
large,  doz.,  $4  to  $5 ;  small,  doz.,  $2.50  to 
$3.75;  grapes,  market  basket,  $1.75; 
peaches,  Crawford,  basket.  $1;  Rochester, 
basket,  50  to  65c;  Avhite,  basket,  30  to 
40c. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  market 
basket,  40  to  50c  ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  90c 
to  $1 ;  cucumbers,  doz..  50  to  75c;  carrots, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  market  basket. 
50  to  60c;  cauliflower,  doz.,  $2.75  to 
$3.50;  onions,  dry.  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
dill  pickles,  per  100.  75c  to  $1.10;  egg¬ 
plant,  doz.,  75 c  to  $125;  green  peppers, 
basket,  50  to  60c;  Lima  beans,  lb.,  35  to 
40c;  lettuce  doz.  heads,  25  to  35c;  Bos¬ 
ton.  crate.  75c  to  $1  ;  onions,  per  100  lbs., 
$4  to  $4.25;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  25  to 
30c;  potatoes,  neAv,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $1.80; 
Romaine,  doz.  heads,  25  to  30c;  radishes, 
market  basket,  50  to  65c;  Summer 
squash,  per  doz.,  40  to  50c ;  sweet  corn. 
Evergreen,  doz.  ears.  25  to  30c;  Golden 
Bantam,  doz..  20  to  30e ;  sweet  potatoes, 
bbl.,  $5  to  $5.50;  tomatoes,  market  bas¬ 
ket,  50  to  55c;  wax  beans,  14-qt.  basket, 


75  to  90c;  green  beans,  14-qt.  basket,  75 
to  90c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Heavy  rains  have  put  a  very  different 
face  on  the  vegetable  market,  but  natural¬ 
ly  they  have  not  firmed  up  the  produce 
markets.  Butter  is  up  again,  and  poul¬ 
try  is  rather  strong,  but  steady  is  about 
the  best  quotation  for  most  articles. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  firm ;  creamery,  44  to  50c ; 
dairy,  30  to  38c ;  crocks,  30  to  35c ;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  25c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new 
daisies,  hats,  26  to  27s ;  longhorns,  27  to 
28c ;  Limburger,  31  to  33c.  Eggs,  slow ; 
hennery,  40  to  47c ;  State  and  Western 
candled,  31  to  39c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady ;  turkeys,  34 
to  42c ;  foAvls,  22  ot  32c  ;  chickens,  18  to 
32c ;  broilers,  35  to  43c ;  capons,  36  to 
40c;  old  roosters,  18  to  20c;  ducks,  24  to 
25c ;  geese.  20  to  22.  Live  poultry,  firm  ; 
turkeys,  25  to  35c;  foAvls,  19  to  27c; 
broilers,  22  to  30c ;  old  roosters,  16  to 
17c;  ducks,  22  to  24c;  geese,  19  to  21c; 
pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  firm  ;  Wolf  River, _  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  Twenty  Ounce,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50  : 
Gravenstein,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  crabapples, 
90c  to  $1 ;  seconds,  25  to  50c.  I’otatoes, 
easy;  homegroAvn,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  Jer¬ 
sey.  bag,  $2.25  to  $4 ;  sweets,  bbl.,  $4  to 
$4.50. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  swamped  by  poor  quality  ;  El¬ 
bertas,  bu.,  $3.75  to  $4;  homegrown,  50c: 
to  $1.50.  Melons,  easy;  cantaloupes,! 
homegroAvn.  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4;  Delaware, 
standard  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  lioney- 
dews,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Casabas,  box_.  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  watermelons,  each,  25  to  85c. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  big  supply  ;  California  Bartletts, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $4;  Seekels,  $2  to  $2.25; 
Clapps,  6-lb.  basket,  25  to  35c ;  plums, 
steady;  homegrown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
prunes,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  grapes,  steady ; 
homegrown.  20-lb.  basket,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
Malaga,  lug,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  huckleber¬ 
ries,  slow  ;  crate,  $5  to  $6. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  strong ;  white  kidney,  marrow, 
owt.,  $9.50  to  $10 ;  red  kidney,  $8.50  to 
$9;  pea,  medium,  $7  to  $7.25.  Onions, 
steady;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
homegroAvn,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2.25  ;  Indiana, 
bag,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  active ;  artichokes,  $10  to 
$12 ;  beans,  wax  and  green,  bu..  $2  to 
82..50;  beets,  biu.  $1  to  $1.25;  doz. 
bunches,  15  to  25c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  45c ;  cauliflower,  bu..  $2 
to  $2.50;  celery,  large  bunch,  40  to  50c; 
corn,  doz.  ears.  25  to  30c;  cucumbers, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  endive,  doz.,  50  to  60c;  lettuce, 
box,  75c  to  $1 ;  green  onions,  doz. 
bunches.  30  to  40c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
40  to  50c ;  peas,  bag,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  pep¬ 
pers.  bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  squash,  bu.,  $150  to  $2;  tomatoes, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.25  ;  turnips,  white,  bu..  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  yellow,  75  to  85c. 

SAVEETS 

Honey,  quiet;  light  comb.  23  to  25c; 
dark.  10  to  15c.  Maple  products,  quiet ; 
sugar,  lb.,  10  to  18c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1  to 
$1.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton.  $15 
to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $14  to  $17 ;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$10  to  $12  ;  Avheat  bran,  carlot.  ton,  $32  ; 
middlings,  $33 ;  Red-dog,  $37.50 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $46.20;  oilmeal.  $45;  hominy, 
$38 ;  gluten.  $45.40 ;  oat  feed,  $19 ;  rye 
middlings,  $33.  j.  av.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Hand  picked,  bbl.,  $2  to  $3 ;  drops,  bu., 
50c  to  $1.25. 

FRUITS 

Muskmleons,  bu..  $2.75  to  $3 ;  huckle¬ 
berries.  qt.,  16  to  25e ;  peaches,  6-basket 
crate,  $1.50  to  $3  ;  pears,  bu.,  $2  to  $3. 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $6.50;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7  to  $7.50 ;  yellow  eye.  $7  to  $7.25. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  46  to  4C>y2c;  good  to 
choice,  40  to  43c ;  seconds.  36  to  39c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery.  60  to  61c ;  gathered, 
choice,  45  to  50c :  Ioavci-  grades,  35  to  40c. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Cobbler.  100-lb.  sack,  $2.10; 
nearby,  box,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  33c ;  roosters,  16  to  19c ; 
broilers,  34  to  36c ;  squabs,  doz.,  $3  to  $4. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  bu., 
10  to  40c ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  string 
beans,  basket,  $1  to  $2  ;  radishes,  bu.,  25 
to  50c ;  Lima  beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ; 


spinach,  bu.,  25  to  50c ;  squash,  bbl.,  $1.75 
to  $2. 

IIAY  AND  STRAAV 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $30  to  $31 ;  No.  2,  $28 
to  $29;  No.  3,  $22  to  $25;  clover  mixed, 
$20  to  $27.  Straw — Rye,  $25  to  $27 ; 
oat,  $12  to  $14. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 


MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  prices,  September,  Class  1 
fluid  milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 
zone,  $2.98  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2,  for 
cream  and  ice  cream,  $2.05. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . $0.46@$0.47 

Good  to  choice . 42  @  .45 

Lower  grades . 37 @  .39 

Dairy,  best . 44@  .45 

Common  to  good . 3641}  .42 

Packing  stock  . 31  @  .34 

Danish  . 45@  ,4G 


CHEESE 

Fresh  specials . $0.26 %  @$0.27 i/2 

Average  run . 25  y2@  .26 

Skims  . 10  @  .19 

Utica  market  .  . .  @  .24% 


EGGS 


White,  choice  to  fancy . $0.60@$0.62 

Medium  to  good . 48@  .58 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best...  .57@  .58 

Gathered,  best . 42@  .44 

Common  to  good . 25@  !$5 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb.  . $0.20@$0.3l 

Spring  broilers . 25@  .31 

Roosters . 13@  14 

Ducks,  Spring . 25@  .30 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . $0.38@$0.39 

Common  to  good . 30(6)  .35 

Broilers,  best . 40(6)  .42 

Fair  to  good . 33 (6)  .38 

k  oavIs  . 20@  .28 

Roosters  . 14 (6)  .19 

Ducks  . 20@  .25 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  6.50@  8.50 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.50(8)  6.50 

b  to  8  lbs .  2.75@  5.25 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  CALVES 

Choice  . $0.21  @$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 14@  19 

Grassers  . 09@  jo 


FRUIT 


Apples — McIntosh,  bbl.  .  .  $4.00@  $7.50 


Wealthy  .  3.00@  6.00 

Duchess  .  2.00  @  5.50 

Alexander  .  4.00@  5.50 

Pears,  bbl .  4.00@  10.00 

Bu.  basket  .  1.00@  2.50 

Blackberries,  qt . 10@  .22 

Huckleberries,  qt . 10@  ^22 

Peaches — Jersey,  crate _  1.00(6)  2.75 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate  .  . .  1.00(6)  2.25 


Watermelons,  car  . 150.00@400MO 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Peas.  bu.  basket . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu.  . 

Sweet  corn,  100 . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate.... 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Watercress,  3  00  bunches.. 

POTATOES 

Jersey.  150-lb.  sack . 

Long  Island.  350  lbs . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 


$0.75@$1.25 
1.25@  1.50 
2.00@  3.00 
.50@  1.25 
2.00(6)  4.50 
.75@  7.00 
.  .35  @  1.25 

2.00@  3.50 
.50  @  .85 

.75  @  1.75 
•50@  1.50 
1.25@  3.25 
.75@  1.25 
•50@  1.50 
.75 @  2.25 
.75@  1.50 
2.00@  2.50 
1.00@  2.00 
. .  @  2.50 

$2.00@$2.75 
3.75 @  4.00 
2.00@  2.75 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs. 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . . . 
Lower  grades 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 


$8.25@$11.25 
4.50@  5.00 

1.50@  5.00 
14.00@  15.00 
5  00@  9.00 

4  00@  6.25 

8  00@  15.00 
6.50(6)  10.10 


IIAY  AND  STRAAV 

Hay— Timothy,  No.  1 - $28.00@$29.00 

No.  2  .  26  00@  27.00 

No.  3  .  23.00(6)  24.00 

Straw— Rye  .  22.00(6)  23.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.38 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt. . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  he'aATy,  x/2  pt . 30 

Butter,  best  . $0.55@  .56 

Cheese . 34@  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 62  @  .64 

Gathered . 35(6)  .50 

Fowls  . 35(6)  .45 

Broilers,  lb . 55(6)  .60 

Turkeys,  lb.  .  ,4S@  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Onions,  lb . 05(6)  .10 

Lettuce,  head . .  t , . . .  .10@  .15 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Don’t  Work  too  Hard 

On  page  1047  Helen  S.  K.  Willcox 
gives  a  good  pen  picture  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  average  farmer.  When  in  addition 
to  the  daily  routine  of  chores  and  num¬ 
erous  litle  jobs  not  counted,  Mr.  Will¬ 
cox  has  secured  his  hay,  harvested  and 
thrashed  his  oats,  filled  his  silos,  dug 
and  sold  his  potatoes,  cut  and  stored  or 
marketed  his  cabbage,  and  finished  the 
plowing  for  another  year,  he  will  be  ready 
to  lie  down  and  sleep  for  a  week,  perhaps 
longer.  I  could  not  work  so  hard  if  I 
would,  and  surely  1  would  not  work  so 
hard  if  I  could.  At  the  Cornell  College 
of  Agriculture,  in  the  Winter  of  1S08, 
Prof.  J.  L.  Stone,  fresh  from  a  farm  in 
Pennsylvania,  who  was  often  called  upon 
to  instruct  the  class  of  short  course 
students  in  the  place  of  Prof.  I.  P.  Rob- 
erts,  gave  to  the  class,  out  of  his  own  ‘2‘> 
years’  experience  as  an  ambitious  practi¬ 
cal  working  farmer  this  advice :  “Don’t 
work  too  hard.”  On  my  own  part  for 
years  this  advice  went  unheeded.  Hav¬ 
ing  lived  and  learned,  having  watched 
the  lives  of  others,  and  looking  back 
down  the  years  of  my  own  experience,  I 
have  come  to  look  upon  this  “Don’t  work 
too  hard,”  as  the  best  advice  a  college 
professor  ever  gave  to  a  class  of  former 
students. 

Over-indulgence  in  strong  drink  is  not 
the  only  form  of  intemperance.  Anything 
whatsoever  that  is  carried  to  excess  is 


specked  apples,  you’ll  be  using  specked 
ones  all  the  time.”  i  analyze  this  as  a 
lazy  man’s  saying.  He  is  too  lazy  to  pick 
ais  apples  over  occasionally,  and  keeps 
picking  out  the  good  ones,  and  soon  he 
has  none.  My  way  is  to  pick  the  apples 
over  when  they  begin  to  decay,  making 
several  sortings,  as  specks,  mellow,  sound 
ripe  and  last  those  that  are  more  or  less 
green.  Use  and  dispose  of  the  specks 
for  cooking,  perhaps  eating  some  of  those 
that  are  so  slightly  spoiled  that  they  do 
not  taste,  and  giving  the  others  to  those 
who  can  use  at  once,  for  such  apples  are 
welcome  to  those  that  have  none.  Of 
course  use  the  mellows  as  wanted.  By 
mellows  I  mean  such  as  are  barrel  or 
box  flattened  or  dented  by  lying  against 
other  apples;  don’t  pinch  them.  Next 
begin  on  the  sound  ripes,  picking  over 
again  when  necessary.  It  is  but  a  short 
job  to  pick  over  a  barrel  of  apples.  Now 
what  is  the  use  of  all  this?  It  keeps  loss 
or  waste  at  the  minimum,  and  makes  the 
lot  last  as  long  as  it  is  capable  of  doing, 
or  until  if,  is  used  up.  This  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  apples  only  or  indeed  fruit,  for  I 
always  look  my  squashes  over  carefully 
for  the  finest  speck,  and  use  such  first. 

West  Barrington,  R.  I.  F.  T.  J. 


The  Government  and  the  Railroads 

Knud  Wefald,  Congressman  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  on  page  1078,  says  or  intimates 
that  the  government  has  guaranteed  cer¬ 


Now  then,  look  pretty  and  have  your  picture  taken.  A  camera  is  a  delicate  toy  for 
a  child,  but  some  children  make  good  use  of  it. 


intemperance.  The  present  ills  of  the 
world  are  readily  traced  to  the  many 
forms  of  intemperance  indulged  in  by  its 
people. 

Since  the  dawn  of  agricultural  history 
the  farmer  and  his  family  have  been  in¬ 
temperate  workers,  with  resulting  over¬ 
production  and  inadequate  reward,  while 
the  rest  of  society  has  fattened  on  the 
proceeds  of  the  farmers’  toil.  As  labor- 
saving  implements  have  multiplied  the 
farmer’s  producing  power,  weeds  and 
thistle,  insects  and  plant  diseases,  'bugs 
and  blight,  frost  and  flood,  drought  and 
bail,  have  also  been  multiplied  by  an  all¬ 
wise  Providence  to  counteract  the  farm¬ 
er’s  intemperate  habits  of  work  and  to 
save  him  from  utter  destruction  on  the 
rock  of  over-production. 

The  farmer  is  exceedingly  slow  to  learn 
his  lesson  and  reform  his  intemperate 
ways.  With  the  example  of  other  pro¬ 
ductive  classes  all  about  him.  with  a 
large  over-production  of  most  farm  sta¬ 
ples.  and  no  outlet  in  sight,  he  is  hedged 
about  with  commercial  barriers.  With 
the  cost  of  labor  in  excess  of  the  produc¬ 
tive  power  of  the  hirelings,  the  farmer  In- 
doing  the  work  of  three  men  himself, 
pressing  into  service  the  whole  family, 
even  to  the  little  children,  he  is  still 
striving  to  maintain  and  even  to  exceed 
his  accustomed  rate  of  production.  His 
own  common  sense  is  teaching  him  there 
is  nothing  to  gain  in  dollars  and  cents ; 
nothing  to  gain  physically,  mentally  or 
morally ;  nothing  to  gain  but  a  “bad 
headache  and  a  rusty  disposition.”  Surely 
the  ills  of  the  ‘farmer  are  many  and 
grievous.  The  remedy,  “Don’t  work  too 
hard,”  is  safe,  sure  and  easy  to  take.  Try 
it. 

For  greater  authority  as  to  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  this  doctrine  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  last  ten  verses  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew.  Also  there  is  much  to  learn 
upon  this  subject  throughout  the  Bible 
that  should  make  it  clear  that  the  Lord 
did  not  create  man  to  see  how  much  work 
he  could  do.  but  that  the  tempter  has  be¬ 
guiled  man  into  intemperate  ways. 

Mrs.  Willcox  tells  us  there  are  too 
many  farmer^ ;  yet  for  temperate  people 
the  farm  is  the  best  known  place  to  find 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

B.  W. 


Sorting  Fruit 

Certain  sayings  seem  to  be  known  to 
everybody,  and  one  that  I  have  not  seen 
answered  is:  “If  you  pick  out  and  use 


tain  earning  to  railroads.  The  facts  are 
that  the  government  guarantees  the  rail¬ 
roads  nothing,  but  it  will  take  half  the 
earnings  above  6  per  cent  on  property 
value  from  any  railroad.  Will  you  pub¬ 
lish  this?  It  is  not  fair  to  the  railroads 
to  make  such  misleading  statements, 
though  some  members  of  both  houses  of 
Congress*  continue  to  do  so. 

IIEXRY  BEIILERT. 


Caring  for  a  Revolutionary  Soldier’s 
Grave 

To  whom  could  I  write  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  up-keep  of  a  Revolutionary 
soldier’s  grave?  Yesterday  we  came  across 
the  grave  Of  a  veteran  of  ’76  in  a  very 
neglected  wayside  graveyard.  There  was 
nothing  left  of  this  desolate  resting 
place  but  a  few  slabs  of  stone  bearing  in¬ 
scriptions.  Some  of  the  graves  were  over 
100  years  old.  It  seems  to  me  that  some¬ 
thing  could  be  done  to  keep  sacred  the 
last  resting  place  of  this  soldier.  While 
the  road  is  being  repaired  traffic  is  driv¬ 
ing  over  this  place.  What  can  be  done  to 
save  this  soldier’s  grave?  MBS.  G.  S.  M. 

Locke,  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  absolutely  sure  that  this 
grave  is  genuine,  write  to  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  Memorial 
Centennial  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 
They  will  refer  you  to  the  nearest  local 
chapter,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  this 
chapter  to  investigate  and  attend  to  the 
matter. 


Another  Poison  Ivy  Remedy 

I  have  found  an  excellent  remedy  for 
poison  ivy.  I  was  always  affected  by  it 
since  childhood.  8*  da  and  the  usual 
remedies  did  not  seem  to  control  or  re¬ 
lieve  it  in  my  case.  The  remedy  is  a 
household  necessity,  the  disinfectant 
called  “C.-N.”  If  put  on  full  strength 
it  will  smart,  but  kills  the  poison.  Some¬ 
times  I  dilute  it  a  little.  Iodine  is  good, 
and  gasoline  put  on  when  first  exposed 
may  dissolve  and  remove  poison. 

Brookfield  Center.  Conn.  mbs.  j.  s. 


How  lead  serves  in  your  home 


IEAD  has  never  been  prized 
Ji  for  its  beauty,  as  have  gold 
and  silver  and  other  precious 
metals.  With  a  reputation  as 
one  of  the  baser  metals,  lead 
has  had  few  admirers. 

Yet  lead  today,  because  of 
the  many  services  it  renders,  is 
to  be  found  in  homes  every¬ 
where. 

In  the  bathroom 

Lead  is  an  important  ingre¬ 
dient  in  making  the  glossy 
white  enamel  that  covers  the 
iron  tub  and  basin  and  the 
glazed  tile  walls  in  your  bath¬ 
room. 

The  lead  oxides,  either  lith¬ 
arge  or  red-lead,  are  mixed  with 
several  other  materials  and 
melted.  This  makes  a  molten 
glass  which  changes  into  fine 
white  granules  when  plunged 
into  cold  water.  A  mixture  of 
these  granules  and  water  is 
spread  on  the  iron  body  of  tub 
and  basin  and  the  casting  is 
fired  at  high  temperature. 
When  cooled  it  presents  the 
beautiful  hard  enamel  surface 
with  which  we  are  familiar. 

On  the  dining-room  table 

In  practically  the  same  way 
as  lead  enamel  is  put  on  the 
bathtub,  the  potter  uses  white- 
lead,  litharge,  or  red-lead  to 
help  produce  the  smooth,  hard 
glaze  on  the  fine  china  plates, 
cups,  and  saucers  you  have  on 
your  dining-room  table. 

Lead  is  in  every  room 

Electric  light  bulbs  through¬ 
out  your  house  are  made  of 
fine  lead  glass.  The  hard  rubber 
of  your  comb  contains  lead. 

On  your  desk  may  be  collap¬ 
sible  glue  tubes  made  of  lead 
alloy.  If  your  table  lamp  has 
a  shade  of  ornamental  glass,  the 


bits  of  glass  are  held  together 
by  lead-tin  solder. 

Lead  is  in  the  hard  rubber  stem 
of  your  pipe.  Your  tobacco  and 
your  tea  are  often  contained  in 
heavy  lead-tin  foil  to  keep  them. 
There  is  lead  in  the  hard  rubber 
case  of  your  fountain  pen. 

Lead  on  the  walls 

All  of  these  uses  of  lead  are  in¬ 
teresting  and  important.  But  do  not 
forget  that  its  most  important  use 
is  as  paint.  In  this  form  it  is  used  on 
inside  walls  and  woodwork,  and 
also  on  the  outside. 

Professional  painters  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  pure  white-lead  and  linseed 
oil  or  flatting  oil  to  save  the  sur¬ 
faces  they  cover.  Property  owners 
everywhere  are  being  rapidly  con¬ 
verted  to  the  necessity  of  protect¬ 
ing  their  houses  with  paint.  The 
phrase,  “Save  the  surface  and  you 
save  all,”  is  recognized  as  a  truth. 
Use  durable  lead,  in  the  form  of 
white-lead,  as  your  surface-saver. 

Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy 

National  Lead  Company  makes 
white-lead  of  the 
highest  quality 
and  sells  it,  mixed 
with  pure  linseed 
oil,  under  the 
name  and  trade¬ 
mark  of  Dutch 
Boy  White-Lead . 

The  figure  of  the 
Dutch  Boy  is  re¬ 
produced  on  every 
keg  of  white-lead 
and  is  a  guarantee  of  exceptional 
purity. 

Dutch  Boy  products  also  include 
red-lead,  linseed  oil,  flatting  oil, 
babbitt  metals,  and  solder. 

Among  other  products  manufac¬ 
tured  by  National  Lead  Company 
are  lead  pipe,  printers’  metals,  traps 
and  bends,  bakelite  products,  con- 
densite  products,  fuse  wire,  US 
Cartridges  and  US  Shot  Shells. 

More  about  lead 

If  you  use  lead,  or  think  you 
might  use  it  in  any  form,  write  to 
us  for  specific  information. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  111  Broadway;  Boston,  131  State  St.;  Buffalo,  116  Oak  St. ; 
Chicago,  900  West  18th  St.;  Cincinnati,  659  Freeman  Ave.;  Cleveland, 
820  West  Superior  Ave.;  Pittsburgh,  National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.  of  Pa.,  316 
Fourth  Ave.;  Philadelphia.  John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  437  Chestnut 
St.;  St.  Louis,  722  Chestnut  St.;  San  Francisco,  485  California  St. 
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centrated,  so  that  they  are  able  to  organ¬ 
ize  both  for  improved  methods  of  produc¬ 
ing  and  for  marketing.  The  time  may 
come  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  find 
some  new  crop.  They  will  do  it,  and  will 
still  be  specialists.  Up  in  that  country 
they  do  not  worry  much  about  unoccupied 
farms.  There  are  just  about  farmers 
enough  for  the  present  size  of  fa^ms,  and 
it  is  better  to  let  the  discontented  farmers 
go,  and  leave  only  those  who  farm  because 
they  would  rather  do  it  than  anything 
else. 

*  *  *  *  * 

As  is  usually  the  case,  farmers  in  this 
section  and  elsewhere  might  learn  much 
from  this  band  of  explorers  who  toiled  up 
this  hill  174  years  ago.  They  floated  on 
through  lake  and  river  into  the  Ohio  Val¬ 
ley.  Now  and  then  they  stopped  and 
“took  possession”  in  the  name  of  the 
French  king.  This  ceremony  consisted  in 
drawing  the  men  up  in  military  order, 
unfurling  the  flag  of  France  and  reading 
a  long  paper  proclaiming  Louis  XV  lord 
of  all  that  region.  Then  they  nailed  a  tin 
plate  to  a  tree  and  buried  a  plate  of  lead 
inscribed  with  a  boastful  claim  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree.  Then  they  marched  off  and 
went  through  the  same  performane  at 
some  other  place.  The  childlike  faith 


At  the  recent  farmers’  meeting  at  the  New  Hampshire  State  College  there  was  a 
procession  of  floats  and  figures  designed  to  represent  various  common  phases  of 
farm  life.  One  man  dressed  as  a  scrub  farmer  walked  along  chained  to  a  poor  cow, 
while  another  well-dressed  man  was  being  led  by  a  good  cow.  The  car  shown  in 
our  picture  appeared  in  the  procession  as  an  illustration  of  an  auto  hog  returning 
from  a  successful  raid.  It  made  “a  hit”  with  the  people — many  of  whom  had  suffered 

from  the  auto  hogs  rooting. 
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Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico  !  Here  we  were  at  the  top  of  the 
divide.  One  might  take  a  barrel  of  water 
and  pour  half  into  some  stream  on  the 
west  side.  It  would  pass  on  down  the 
hill,  through  the  pleasant  vineyards,  on 
through  the  lakes,  plunging  on  over  Ni¬ 
agara,  on  through  the  St.  Lawrence,  past 
Quebec,  on  into  the  gulf  and  into  the 
ocean.  The  other  half  might  tumble 
down  the  hill  to  Lake  Chautauqua,  on 
through  streams  and  rivers  to  the  Ohio, 
on  past  Cincinnati,  Memphis,  Vicksburg, 
slowly  on  past  New  Orleans  into  the  great 
gulf,  perhaps,  in  ages  of  time,  through 
tide  and  wave,  to  be  mixed  once  more 
somewhere  with  the  other  half  of  the  bar¬ 
rel.  I  can  imagine  how  those  weary 
Frenchmen  sighed  with  relief  as  they 
reached  the  peak.  The  worst  of  their  toil 
was  over,  for  the  weight  of  their  bur¬ 
dens  would  help  carry  them  down  the 
slope.  It  is  a  curious  thing,  but  as  the 
car  sped  on  after  its  brief  rest  I  fell  to 
comparing  this  old  adventure  of  174  years 


"Now  tee  will  drive  up  over  the  old 
French  portage  to  Chautauqua  Lake!" 

That  is  what  Mr.  Merritt  said  as  we 
started  east  out  of  Westfield,  N.  Y.  The 
car,  well  refreshed  with  gasoline  and 
smoothed  with  oil,  after  a  cough  and  a 
sputter,  sped  along  under  the  sheltering 
trees  and  started  climbing  the  hill.  It 
was  August  15.  There  had  been  a  great 
gathering  at  the  picnic  of  the  Hanover 
Farmers’  Club  at  Silver  Creek.  At  a 
dusty  spot  on  the  lake  shore  thousands 
of  people  had  gathered.  Our  car  was  No. 
483  in  line,  and  many  more  followed. 
The  day  was  hot  and  dry,  and  Western 
New  York  seemed  burned  to  a  crisp  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  vineyards  which  stretched 
away  for  miles  on  every  hand.  Some  of 
the  vines  were  as  brown  as  the  soil,  but 
others,  better  cultivated  and  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  located,  were  surprisingly  green.  •  It 
was  a  wonder  to  me  how  these  vines  could 
reach  down  into  this  dry  soil  and  find 
drink.  The  Hanover  Farmers’  Club  is  a 
great  institution,  working,  I  should  judge, 
like  the  Niagara  County  Farmers’  Club. 
Among  other  activities  it  has  a  famous 
lecture  course,  and  some  of  the  most  not¬ 
ed  Americans  have  appeared  before  it.  As 
an  illustration  of  how  we  may  proceed  to 
do  it  ourselves,  such  a  club  points  the 
way  to  better  things  for  farmers.  If  there 
could  be  1,000  such  clubs  in  New  York 
State,  composed  of  farmers,  managed  by 
farmers,  and  conducted  for  farmers  with¬ 
out  any  attempt  to  manage  or  direct  them 
for  outside  purposes,  there  would  be  a 
great  change  in  farm  history. 

#  ❖  *  * 

After  the  meeting  at  Silver  Creek,  Mr. 
Merritt  drove  me  down  along  the  lake 
shore  through  the  grape  belt.  It  was  a 
ride  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  filled  the 
eye  and  the  mind  with  a  glory  such  as 
must  come  to  one  who  sees  the  ocean  for 
the  first  time.  I  remember  feeling  much 
the  same  way  when,  years  ago,  the  train 
crawled  up  over  the  divide  in  Eastern 
Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  first 
'burst  into  view.  It  is  a  gently  rolling 
land,  sweeping  back  from  the  lake  like 
great  green  waves.  At  the  tops  of  the 
low  ridges  are  here  and  there  white  build¬ 
ings  which  seem  like  fleck  of  foam  or 
little  whitecaps  at  the  top  of  each  wave. 
At  one  hilly  point  one  can  stand  in  the 
road  and  look  over  full  townships  of  vine¬ 
yards.  It  is  said  that  one  can  see  more 
grapevines  from  this  spot  than  from  any 
other  place  in  the  world,  and  I  can  well 
believe  it.  The  sun  was  at  the  west  over 
the  lake.  A  gentle  breeze  was  stirring  the 
grape  leaves  until  they  sparkled  in  long, 
glittering  waves  of  light.  It  surely  was  a 
land  of  corn  and  wine,  and  brought  back 
to  mind  the  old  Bible  descriptions  from 
Isaiah  and  the  Psalms  which  most  of  us 
have  long  forgotten.  It  was  the  most 
restful  vision  I  have  seen  in  years.  In 
spite  of  the  drought  and  dust  and  doubt 
and  trouble,  one  could  hardly  look  across 
that  great,  glittering  ocean  of  vines  with¬ 
out  feeling,  somehow,  the  great  thought 
of  the  Psalmist : 

“ Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy 
goodness ;  and  thy  paths  drip  fatness." 

*  *  *  *  * 

And  now  our  car  set  its  teeth  more 
firmly  into  the  chains  and  started  up  the 
hill  over  the  “old  French  portage.”  As 
we  sped  up  the  steep  hills  I  could  imagine 
the  group  of  men  who  174  years  ago  slow¬ 
ly  and  painfully  crawled  up  these  steep 
paths.  Our  car  was  refreshed  with  oil 
and  gas,  but  these  Frenchmen  and  In¬ 
dians  had  but  small  portions  of  wine  and 
plain  food  to  spur  them  on.  Francis 
Parkman  tells  how  in  1749  the  Governor 
of  Canada  sent  Celoron  de  Bienville  with 
a  company  of  white  men  and  Indians  to 
take  possession  of  the  land  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  in  the  name  of  the  French  king. 
On  the  15th  of  July  this  band  left  the 
lake  at  the  point  where  Portland  now 
stands  and  carried  their  canoes  and  bag¬ 
gage  up  the  steep  hills  and  through  the 
woods  to  Lake  Chautauqua.  Here  they 
embarked  and  sailed  down  the  lake  into 
the  outlet,  and  through  it  finally  into  the 
Ohio  River.  As  we  sped  up  the  hill 
through  the  vineyards  and  grain  fields  I 
could  picture  this  toiling  band,  sweating 
and  groaning  through  the  hot  Summer  day 
at  their  toilsome  work.  Dodging  and 
winding  through  the  great  trees,  they  car¬ 
ried  their  boats  over  to  the  lake.  It  seems 
today  like  an  incredible  story — an  im¬ 
possible  work.  I  can  hardly  imagine  a 
'band  of  modern  Americans  going  through 
such  a  performance  for  the  benefit  of 
some  distant  and  mythical  king  who  could 
not  possibly  mean  anything  real  to  them. 
'Men  have  told  me  how  in  their  youth 
they  burned  up  energy  and  life  fighting 
their  way  across  deserts  or  over  moun¬ 
tains  or  through  fearful  swamps.  They 
were  fighting  for  life  or  wealth,  or  per¬ 
haps  for  the  one  woman  in  the  world.  I 
can  realize  their  motives,  but  as  we  sped 
easily  up  these  steep  hills  I  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  wild  spirit  of  adventure 
which  led  these  old  pioneers  to  their  fear¬ 
ful  task. 

***** 

TTp !  Up!  Still  up  we  climbed,  until  the 
car  stopped  before  a  plain  white  sign. 
This  announced  that  the  streams  which 
were  flowing  to  the  west  made  their  way 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  through  the  lakes 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  while  those 
which  ran  east  passed  on  through  the 


ago  with  the  great  adventure  of  life.  For 
life  is  much  like  climbing  up  over  a 
divide  in  search  of  a  new  country  which 
we  are  to  occupy  in  the  king’s  name.  In 
youth  we  carry  our  burdens  up  the  hill 
buoyed  up  by  the  spirit  of  adventure.  AAre 
know  that  the  streams  which  flow  past 
us  run  back  into  the  strong  tumult  of 
life,  but  we  Care  little  so  long  as  the  sum¬ 
mit  is  not  in  sight.  Sometimes  we  think 
that  when  we  reach  the  top  we  will  drop 
the  burdens  and  rest  or  play.  At  last 
we  stand  before  the  signboard  where  the 
streams  run  east,  or  on  to  the  calm,  peace¬ 
ful,  dreamy,  faraway  gulf.  It  must  be  a 
kindly,  pleasant  land.  (We  do  not  care 
to  stay  on  the  windy  divide,  but  we  pack 
up  our  burdens,  as  these  old  Frenchmen 
did,  and  follow  the  pleasant  streams  on¬ 
ward.  And  one  would  think  that  the  bur¬ 
dens  which  galled  us  so  on  the  climb  up 
from  the  west  ought  to  help  us  along  as 
we  pass  on  down  to  the  gulf!  But  usu¬ 
ally,  I  fear,  that  is  not  so. 

*  *  *  *  * 

'It  was  interesting  to  see  how  the  coun¬ 
try  changed  as  we  climbed  up  this  divide. 
On  the  west  side  the  evidence  of  drought 
seemed  to  be  more  apparent  as  we  went 
up.  Here  and  there  were  signs  before 
farmhouses : 

"Llease  do  not  ask  for  water.” 

The  modern  car  lias  to  cool  its  fevered 
throat,  no  less  than  the  horse,  which  it 
has  displaced.  No  doubt  the  French  and 
the  Indians  toiling  up  this  hill  found 
springs  and  little  brooks,  but  they  were 
all  dried  up  now.  Yet  over  the  hill  on 
the  east  side  there  was  every  evidence  of 
moisture.  The  grass  and  the  trees  were 
green,  and  now  and  then  the  bed  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  stream  showed  water.  The  vineyards 
went  with  us  along  the  road  for  some 
miles  back  from  the  lake,  as  far  as  the 
influence  of  the  water  to  moderate  the 
temperature  extended.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  area  in  cultivated  vineyards  stopped 
as  abruptly  as  the  trees  stop  growing  at 
timber  line  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  As 
we  passed  out  of  the  vineyards  we  en¬ 
tered  a  section  of  general  farming  and 
dairying,  and  the  change  was  very  appar¬ 
ent.  There  was  an  evident  falling  off  in 
the  appearance  of  prosperity.  There  were 
more  unpainted  barns  and  houses,  fewer 
gardens  and  flowers,  and  more  of  that 
general  appearance  which  stamps  a  man 
or  a  farm  or  a  section  where  there  is  a 
hard  struggle  for  existence.  The  grape 
growers  have  their  ups  and  down,  but  on 
the  whole  their  country  gives  evidence  of 
prosperity  as  compared  with  other  sec¬ 
tions.  For  one  thing,  they  have  a  crop 
which  lends  itself  to  wide  co-operative 
work.  They  are  specialists,  and  are  con¬ 


which  led  these  men  to  think  that  this 
rigmarole  of  leaving  plates  and  reading 
proclamations  would  hold  this  land  for 
the  king,  without  actual  occupation,  was 
just  about  equal  to  the  faith  of  some 
people  who  think  that  when  a  law  is 
passed  by  the  legislature  its  enforcement 
is  all  settled  without  any  effort  on  their 
part.  Years  later  some  American  boys 
while  in  roaming  found  one  of  these  old 
leaden  plates  and  melted  part  of  it  up  for 
bullets.  Much  they  cared  for  King  Louis 
and  his  proclamations.  The  French  lost 
Western  America  because,  after  all  their 
toil  and  enterprise  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  that  we  must  do  it  ourselves.  At 
the  time  I  speak  of  the  French  and  the 
English  were  maneuvering  for  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  There  were  about  G0,- 
000  white  men  on  the  French  side  and 
not  far  from  a  million  in  the  English 
colonies.  The  French  were  perfectly  or¬ 
ganized  in  every  way,  while  the  English 
were  divided  into  a  dozen  States  or  col¬ 
onies,  each  one  so  jealous  of  the  other 
that  they  could  not  work  together.  I  am 
at  the  end  of  my  space,  but  I  would  like 
to  go  on  and  show  how  this  contest  be¬ 
tween  a  small  organized  force  and  a  much 
large  unorganized  body  was  almost  ex¬ 
actly  like  the  present  industrial  conflict 
between  unorganized  farmers  and  the 
smaller  organized  band  of  middlemen  and 
politicians  now  preying  upon  country  peo¬ 
ple.  For  we  who  sped  up  the  hill  in  1923 
have  much  the  same  political  and  indus¬ 
trial  problems  of  those  who  carried  their 
canoes  through  the  roads  in  1749.  I  will 
take  space  to  show  that  some  day. 

h.  w.  c. 


When  is  a  Road  a  Highway? 

Several  years  ago  we  purchased  a  farm 
in  Western  New  Jersey  in  Hunterdon 
County.  Some  time  after  we  learned  that 
the  road  to  the  farm  and  passing  through 
it  was  not  a  public  highway,  but  a  lane. 
It  never  occurred  to  us.  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  among  these  reasons  being  the  fact 
that  there  are  at  least  six  properties,  or 
rather  seven,  abutting  along  this  road. 
Our  farm  of  about  70  acres  is  an  old  one, 
and  was  originally  a  large  tract  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres,  which  were  gradually  sold 
off  into  farms  of  from  70  or  more  acres 
each.  We  later  learned  that  this  road  or 
lane  has  been  a  driftway  or  right  of  way 
to  a  half  dozen  places  beyond  our  farm 
for  between  40  and  50  years.  We  own 
the  old  homestead  and  the  house  is 
situated  from  the  main  highway,  on  this 
said  lane,  more  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
distant.  Before  reaching  our  land,  there 
are  two  properties  bordering  on  each 
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side  of  the  lane.  Each  of  these  owners 
disclaims  any  and  all  ownership  in  the 
road,  claiming  to  own,  not  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  road,  as  is  customary,  but  only 
to  the  fence  lines.  The  entrance  to  these 
two  properties  is  from  the  main  highway, 
although  one  uses  a  lane  or  foot  road 
from  his  house  to  the  lane  in  question. 
Six  owners  beyond  us  must  pass  through 
the  lane,  through  our  property  and  past 
our  house.  We  learned  that  the  custom 
in  the  past  has  been  for  all  owners  to  put 
in  their  labor  and  teams,  etc.,  and  keep 
the  road  in  repair.  We  have  on  several 
occasions  repaired,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  several  bad  places  on  the  lane, 
but  we  can  get  no  help  from  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  they  will  do  nothing  toward 
keeping  it  in  condition.  There  is  one 
stream  just  beyond  our  boundary  line, 
which  at  times  is  pretty  full  and  requires 
a  sort  of  bridge,  also  another  near  our 
house,  which  is  not  a  permanent  stream, 
but  more  a  cut  for  carrying  off  the  heavy 
rains  and  thaws  in  the  Spring,  etc.  It  is 
claimed  we  own  the  lane  from  the  main 
highway  to  the  end  of  our  boundary,  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  road  is  no 
longer  a  right-of-way,  but  a  public  high¬ 
way.  It  is  a  short  cut  from  the  State 
road  and  our  nearest  village,  to  a  large 
town  some  four  or  five  miles  away  over 
the  hill.  The  traffic  for  a  by-road  or 
lane  is  very  heavy.  Several  Sundays  I 
have  counted  from  25  to  30  automobiles 
and  vehicles  passing  between  nine  and 
five.  Some  of  these  cars  are  very  heavy 
and  at  times  they  cut  deep  ruts  into  the 
road.  One  great  moving  van.  weighing 
tons  and  heavily  loaded,  came  through 
not  long  ago,  broke  down  one  of  the  cul¬ 
vert  crossings,  and  weakened  the  others 
considerably. 

The  road  commissioners  claim  it  is  not 
a  public  road,  and  they  will  do  no  work 
on  it,  and  never  have  since  we  have 
owned  the  place.  Our  taxes  are  very 
heavy,  having  doubled  in  the  last  three 
years.  We  pay  road  taxes,  but  the  por¬ 
tion  of  road  of  considerable  distance  and 
use  to  us  we  must  either  repair  our¬ 
selves  for  the  benefit  of  public  traffic  or 
else  suffer,  which  is  what  we  are  doing, 
for  we  haven’t  the  money  or  the  labor 
to  keep  it  in  repair,  nor  the  proper  ma- 
chinery.  We  cannot  shut  the  road  off, 
as  the  six  farms  beyond  us,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  short  cut  to  the  town,  which 
I  mentioned,  have  the  right-of-way.  If 
some  valuable  mineral  were  to  be  found 
under  that  portion  of  the  lane  from  the 
main  highway  to  our  house,  I  fear  we 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  proving  and 
maintaining  our  entire  ownership  in  the 
said  road. 

It  is  obviously  unfair  and  out  of  the 
question  for  us  to  keep  this  road  in  re¬ 
pair  for  the  traffic.  All  the  traffic  must 
pass  through  our  property  and  past  our 
house,  but  we  rarely  use  the  lane  be¬ 
yond  our  property,  and  we  have  only 
one  horse,  so  that  our  use  of  the  lane 
is  limited.  AVe  got  up  a  petition  stating  the 
facts  and  urging  the  road  commissioners 
to  take  over  the  care  of  the  road,  as  it 
is  no  longer  a  right-of-way,  but  a  public 
thoroughfare,  but  the  local  township 
board  would  do  nothing.  The  main  roads 
in  all  sections  are  bad  enough,  I  mean 
the. dirt  roads  and  also  some  of  the  others. 
It  is  hard  on  our  wagons,  and  racks  the 
wheels  to  pieces.  But  this  lane  is  be¬ 
coming  worse  and  worse,  full  of  ruts 
and  loose  stones,  and  a  few  heavy  rains 
will  probably  make  it  dangerous. 

Can  you  give  us  some  counsel  as  to 
what  to  do  or  how  to  go  about  having 
this  road  taken  over  as  a  public  thor¬ 
oughfare  and  given  at  least  some  repair? 
In  the  case  of  dangerous  places  in  the 
road,  surely  we  cannot  be  liable  for  dam¬ 
ages,  in  case  of  accident?  The  farm  has 
been  worked,  but  very  little;  we  can 
get  no  proper  help.  AVe  have  offered 
half  shares  to  get  it  worked  but  have  had 
no  success  so  far  in  getting  a  good  farm¬ 
er  to  work  it.  AVe  have  at  last  found  a 
good  man,  who  is  repairing  fences  and 
looking  after  the  fruit  trees  and  culti¬ 
vating  some  of  the  land,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  do  anything  but  just  keep 
going.  My  sister,  who  is  a  widow,  and 
I  own  the  farm  jointly.  I  have  a  “job” 
in  one  of  the  large  cities,  and  go  home 
week-ends.  My  health  is  not  the  best  and 
I  ought  to  be  on  the  farm,  and  would 
gladly,  and  I  love  it  beside,  yet  condi¬ 
tions  are  so  bad  for  the  farmers  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  get  a  living  out  of  it. 
All  of  the  farms  near  us  but  two  have 
changed  hands  once  at  least  in  three 
years  and  some  a  third  time. 

MRS.  F.  A.  c. 

We  are  unable  to  determine  whether 
or  not  road  in  question  is  a  public  high¬ 
way.  In  one  place  you  state  it  is  not 
a  public  highway  and  later  you  say  it  is 
a  public  highway.  A  search  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  clerk  of  your  township  will 
probably  determine  whether  or  not  it  is 
a  public  highway.  If  it  is  you  can  com¬ 
pel  the  township  to  keep  it  in  repair.  If 
it  is  not  it  would  seem  as  if  you  and  your 
neighbors  might  get  together  and  agree 
as  fo  the  working  of  the  same,  or  as  to 
closing  the  same  from  general  traffic. 

N.  T. 


“That  man,”  said  the  famous  physi- 
can,  “has  btigoraitic  detruilsiS  sponzul- 
ium,  and  I’m  charging  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  to  diagnose  his  case.”  “Beg  par¬ 
don,”  interrupted  the  dazed  medical  stu¬ 
dent,  “what  did  you  say  he  has?”  “He 
has  two  thousand  dollars.” — Credit  Lost. 
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DOMESTIC.  —  Taylor  Ilulett  must 
pass  the  iiext  30  nights  in  county  jail, 
Probate  Judge  L.  I).  Slusser  ruled  at 
Akron,  Ohio,  Sept.  G.  lie  suspended  a 
15-day  jail  sentence  for  driving  an  auto¬ 
mobile  while  intoxicated  on  Hulett’s  plea 
that  his  family  was  urgently  in  need  of 
his  support.  Ilulett  told  the  court  he 
would  lose  his  position  if  forced  to  spend 
15  days  in  jail.  Judge  .Slusser  then  im¬ 
posed  the  unusual  penalty. 

Some  time  Sept.  1,  burglars  entered  ^a 
warehouse  at  15  Vestry  street,  New  York, 
through  a  hole  made  in  a  brick  wall  and 
got  away  with  247  bales  of  raw  silk 
valued  at  $300,000.  The  silk  belonged  to 
the  Japanese  importing  firm  of  Suguki  & 
Co.,  295  Fifth  Avenue.  It  is  thought  ac¬ 
complices  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
watchman  from  t  part  of  the  building 
where  the  silk  was  stored  while  the 
thieves  carried  the  bales  through  the  hole 
and  into  a  waiting  truck.  An  officer  of 
the  importing  company  said  the  value  of 
the  silk  was  now  doubled  because  of  the 
scarcitv  of  silk  due  to  the  earthquake 
disaster  in  Japan.  The  Silk  Association 
of  America  advertised  Sept.  G  in_  the 
Paterson,  N.  ,T.  newspapers  that  $5,000 
would  be  paid  for  information  about  the 
stolen  silk  and  $20,000  for  its  recovery. 

AVith  one  arm  broken  at  the  wrist  Miss 
Sylvia  Rosenthal,  25  years  old,  swam 
several  hundred  feet  and  rescued  an  41- 
year-old  boy  in  AYhite  Bear  Lake,  Minn., 
Sept  5.  The  boy.  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Parker  of  New  York,  was  knocked 
unconscious  by  a  paddle  when  his  canoe 
capsized.  Miss  Rosenthal  leaped  down 
the  bank  toward  the  water,  slipped  on  a 
loose  stone  and  fell,  breaking  her  wrist. 
Disregarding  her  own  danger,  she  plunged 
into  the  water  and  'finally  brought  the 
boy  to  the  surface,  struggling  in  his 
frantic  grasp.  After  a  brief  fight  she 
broke  his  grip,  and  holding  the  boy’s 
head  above  water  with  her  good  arm 
slowly  propelled  herself  to  shore  with 
her  feet. 

Five  deaths  resulted  from  the  explosion 
of  two  cars  of  powder  on  the  docks  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  South  Am¬ 
boy,  N.  .T.,  Sept.  G.  Twenty-four  persons 
were  injured  in  the  explosion  and  in  the 
subsequent  burning  of  three  cars  of 
powder  which  had  been  shunted  to  the 
Pennsylvania  trestle  over  the  Lincoln 
Highway. 

Unusual  wave  and  tidal  conditions  are 
reported  from  Oregon  coast  points.  At 
Newport,  although  the  weather  was  fine, 
with  no  winds,  the  steamship  Robert 
Johnson  was  forced  to  wait  outside  the 
harbor  entrance  for  two  days  because  of 
heavy  and  irregular  swells.  At  Neah- 
Kah-Nie,  on  the  Tilamook  coast,  a  series 
of  huge  waves  dashed  upon  the  beach  at 
low  tide  Sept.  3,  some  of  them  as  high 
as  20  feet. 

Leo  Root,  an  oil  well  “shooter,”  is  miss¬ 
ing  after  an  explosion  of  several  hundred 
quarts  of  nitro-glycerine  in  the  Van  Curen 
magazine  at  Bolivar,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  G.  The 
building  was  destroyed. 

The  revocation  of  421  automobile  li¬ 
censes  for  driving  while  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  liquor  during  August  was  an¬ 
nounced  Sept.  G  by  Massachusetts  State 
Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles  Goodwin. 

'Sept.  6.  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Narragan- 
sett  Pier,  R.  I.,  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
with  a  loss  of  $500,000.  Forty  guests 
were  compelled  to  escape  in  their  night¬ 
clothes,  and  adjacent  cottages  and  hotels 
were  damaged. 

Fire  destroyed  the  new  two-story  brick 
building  of  the  General  Woodcraft  Gom- 
pany.  39th  St.  and  2d  Ave.,  North  Ber¬ 
gen,  N.  J.,  Sept.  8.  The  loss  was  about 
$100,000. 

The  ZR-1,  first  American  built  airship, 
made  a  successful  flight  of  500  miles  Sept. 
11,  soaring  over  New  York  at  noon  at  a 
height  varying  between  1,500  and  4,000 
ft.  She  then  went  to  Philadelphia,  cir¬ 
cling  the  city  three  times,  returned  to  her 
hangar  at  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  and  made  a 
trip  to  Atlantic  City  before  alighting  at 
6  :46  p.  m.  She  was  12  hours  in  the  air, 
attained  a  height  of  7,200  ft.  and  a  speed 
of  50  knots. 

Twenty-three  men  are  known  to  have 
been  drowned  Sept.  8  and  15  were  seri¬ 
ously  injured  when  seven  destroyers  of 
the  United  State  Navy  were  shattered  on 
the  rocks  off  Arguello  Light  near  'Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.  The  drowned  sailors  were 
trapped  in  their  bunks  on  the  destroyer 
Young,  which  capsized  one  and  a  half 
minutes  after  striking.  More  than  500 
men  were  rescued  from  the  wrecked  ships, 
which  are  now  pounding  to  pieces,  all  a 
total  loss.  Of  the  survivors  _  about  100 
were  cut  and  bruised  in  their  swim  to 
safety  over  the  jagged  reefs.  The  de¬ 
stroyers  were  making  20  knots  and  were 
traveling  in  formation  in  a  dense  fog 
when  the  leading  ship  crashed.  Carried 
ahead  by  a  strong  tide,  the  other  vessels 
idled  on  the  beach  in  succession. 

The  Pacific  Mail  liner  Cuba  was 
wrecked  Sept.  8  on  a  reef  off  the  south 
end  of  'San  Miguel  Island,  35  miles  off 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  All  passengers  and 
her  crew  either  were  rescued  by  the  de¬ 
stroyer  Reno  or  the  Standard  Oil  tanker 
A\\  S.  Miller,  with  the  exception  of  Capt. 
C.  .T.  Holland,  the  purser,  steward  and 
eight  seamen,  who  remained  on  board  to 
guard  a  shipment  of  82.500.000  in  silver 
bullion.  ^ 

The  four  points  on  which  Gov.  Pinchot 
has  settled  the  coal  strike  are:  1.  Recog¬ 


nition  of  the  basic  eight-hour  day  for  all 
employes.  Tf  longer  hours  are  necessary 
at  certain  times  or  in  certain  occupations, 
the  overtime  to  be  paid  at  the  eight-hour 
rate.  2.  A  uniform  increase  of  10  per 
cent  for  all  employes.  This  increase  to 
take  effect  Sept.  1.  Full  recognition  of 
the  union  by  the  operators,  without  the 
check-off,  but  with  the  right  to  have  a 
union  representative  present  when  men 
are  paid.  4.  Complete  recognition  of  the 
principles  of  collective  bargaining.  An 
additional  point  to  replace  No.  1,  which 
both  side*  had  agreed  upon,  was  made  in 
the  Governor’s  suggestion  to  have  a  joint 
board  investigate  all  conflicting  wage 
rates  to  remove  inequalities. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN —The  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Society  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  New  York  City  Nov.  6- 
9.  The  secretary  is  R.  B.  Cruikshank, 
Columbus,  O. 

William  H.  Card,  widely  known  as  a 
judge  of  poultry,  and  formerly  secretary 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Red  Club  of  America, 
died  at  his  home  at  Manchester,  Conn., 
Sept.  7.  Last  year  he  was  chief  judge  of 
poultry  at  the  South  Carolina  State  show 
and  at  Portland,  Me.  He  had  judged 
birds  in  all  parts  of  the  East,  and  had 
spent  years  breeding  what  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  standard  type  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Red. 

A  recent  dispatch  from  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  telling  of  the  plan  of  John  Hewlett 
of  Redlands,  Cal.,  to  establish  a  butterfly 
farm  on  public  domain,  has  produced  some 
unfavorable  comment  in  botanical  and 
horticultural  circles.  Mr.  Hewlett’s  idea 
was  to  use  40  acres,  planting  the  entire 
tract  to  flowers  particularly  attractive  to 
butterflies,  raising  them  for  their  colors 
for  decorative  purposes.  Botanists  say 
that  this  may  prove  a  dangerous  proposi¬ 
tion  for  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  of 
California,  and  point  out  havoc  wrought 
by  the  browntail  moth  and  the  gypsy 
moth  in  New  England.  These  butterflies, 
says  one  authority  of  the  Western  scheme, 
will  not  stay  on  the  farm  where  they  were 
hatched,  but  will  fly  away  to  other  places 
and  lay  their  eggs,  which  will  hatch  out 
info  caterpillars  and  proceed  to  devour 
other  people’s  crops  and  flowers.  In  case 
Air.  Hewlett’s  application,  recently  made 
to  Supervisor  R.  II.  Charlton  at  Los  An¬ 
geles,  is  granted,  Dr.  Britton,  Connecticut 
State  Entomologist,  said  both  the  Federal 
and  State  authorities  should  be  certain 
that  his  activities  involve  only  such 
species  as  now  occur  in  that  locality. 

Indictment  of  Wilson  G.  Harvey,  for¬ 
merly  Governor  of  South  Carolina  and 
president  of  the  defunct  Enterprise  Bank 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  a  charge  of  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  State  banking  laws,  was  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Charleston  County 
grand  jury  in  a  special  presentment  Sept. 
14  to  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  at 
Charleston.  The  grand  jury  also  recom¬ 
mended  indictments  of  Fred  C.  Peters, 
formerly  Collector  of  the  Port  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  and  II.  Lee  Harvey,  brother  of  the 
former  Governor,  both  of  whom  were  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  bank,  on  similar  charges, 
and  included  in  its  presentment  severe 
censure  of  James  II.  Craig,  formerly 
State  bank  examiner,  for  action  said  to 
have  been  taken  by  him  in  connection 
with  the  bank’s  affairs. 

WASHINGTON. — As  the  result  of  cor¬ 
respondence  between  Secretary  Hughes 
and  Ambassador  Geddes,  representing  the 
British  government  in  Washington,  on  a 
proposal  that  the  Canadian  government 
shall  co-operate  with  the  United  States 
authorities  by  prohibiting  illegal  ship¬ 
ments  of  liquor  from  Canada,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  government  has  proposed  that  this 
government  send  a  representative  to  Otta¬ 
wa  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  assist¬ 
ing  the  United  States  in  preventing  smug¬ 
gling.  This  government  has  appointed 
McKenzie  AIoss,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  attend  the  conference  in 
Ottawa.  The  Canadian  government  has 
not  fixed  a  time  for  this  meeting.  If  di¬ 
rect  co-operation  can  be  brought  about  by 
which  the  Canadian  authorities  will  pro¬ 
hibit  the  shipment  of  liquors  from  Can¬ 
ada  to  the  United  States  without  a  per¬ 
mit  from  this  government,  it  is  believed 
that  one  great  source  of  bootlegging  and 
smuggling  of  liquors  will  be  stopped. 

The  United  States  Coal  Commission  in 
a  report  to  President  Coolidge  on  the  coal 
situation  said  the  national  interest  re¬ 
quired  establishment  of  a  fixed  code  for 
settlement  of  this  and  other  industrial 
disputes.  The  commission  held  that  the 
need  for  coal  of  the  general  public  makes 
it  incumbent  upon  both  operators  and 
workers  to  make  some  sacrifices  in  the 
interest  of  the  common  weal. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

'Sept.  24-30 — Dairy  Cattle  Congress 
and  International  Belgian  Horse  Show, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Sept.  24-Oct.  6 — International  Wheat 
Show,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Sept.  2G-28 — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  fourteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oct.  5-43 — ‘National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  40-12 — International  Farm  Con¬ 
gress  of  America,  seventeenth  annual  ses¬ 
sion.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  6-9 — American  Pomological  So- 
cietv.  annual  meeting.  New  York  City. 

Nov.  20-24 — New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  annual  meeting, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  17-24 — American  Royal  Live 

Stock  Show.  Kansas  City,  AIo. 

Nov.  20-24 — Annual  farm  exhibit. 


Monmouth  County  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Beach  Casino,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Nov.  24 — Annual  meeting,  Monmouth 
County  Board  of  Agriculture,  Beach 
Casino,  Asbury  I ’ark,  N.  J. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1 — Poultry  Show,  Wash- 
ington.  I).  C.  ‘Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  1-8 — International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  4-G — -New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting  and  exhibit, 
Haddon  Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Prohibition  for  Muskrats 

I  have  on  my  farm,  not  far  from  the 
house  and  close  to  the  spring  house  a 
small  artificial  pond,  fed  by  the  spring, 
about  35  feet  across  and  70  feet  long, 
irregular  in  shape.  The  outlet  is  for 
about  30  feet,  a  series  of  artificial  cascades, 
below  that  through  the  meadow  to  a 
larger  stream  the  banks  are  natural. 

The  pond  is  part  of  the  landscape 
scheme  for  the  house  grounds  and  about 
it  have  been  planted  moisture-loving 
plants  and  trees.  I  have  large  groups  of 
purple  loosestrife,  the  wild  orange  lily, 
Japanese  iris,  red  cedar,  pussy  and  other 
willows. 

But  each  Winter  the  muskrats  have 
come  up  from  the  meadow  and  begun  to 
burrow  the  banks  and  destroy  the  roots 
of  the  plants  and  trees,  not  to  mention 
the  disfigurement  to  the  grassbanks  and 
the  occasional  cave-ins  of  their  burrows. 
Last  AYinter  we  did  not  trap  them  as 
usual,  and  so  the  pond  is  overrun  with 
them  with  greater  damage  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 

My  plan  for  a  remedy  follows  and  I 
want  to  ask  if  it  is  practicable.  As  I 
do  not  want  other  than  earth  banks. 


masonry  or  cement  edges  being  unat¬ 
tractive  and  unnatural  I  propose  to  drain 
the  pond  and  then  paralleling  the  margin 
of  the  pond  about  2%  to  3  feet  in  from 
the  edge,  dig  a  trench  eight  inches  wide 
and  a  depth  which  will  be  2  feet  below 
the  water  line  (the  pond  is  not  over  two 
feet  deep)  and  fill  it  with  concrete  to 
within  four  or  six  inches  of  the  sod  and 
covering  the  last  six  inches  above  the 
concrete  wall  with  earth  and  grass  thus 
concealing  its  presence.  Will  this  be  an 
effective  barrier  to  their  future  home 
making  in  the  pond  banks?  Are  the  rats 
likely  to  use  the  2)4-foot  strip  between 
the  barrier  and  the  water? 

Can  you  give  me  any  other  or  simpler 
remedy  to  drive  them  away?  Your  reply 
will  be  appreciated.  c.  e.  f. 


Construction  of  Septic  Tank 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  installing  a  septic  tank?  How 
large  a  one  would  I  need  for  a  family  of 
seven  persons?  How  many  compart¬ 
ments  would  be  necessary,  and  of  what 
size?  Would  iron  pipe  be  better  than 
soil  pipe?  I  have  understood  that  soil 
pipe  clogs  up  after  it  has  been  in  for 
some  time.  How  near  can  you  put  it  to 
the  house?  Is  it  necessary  to  put  in  a 
trap  between  house  and  tank?  Must  the 
tank  be  airtight?  How  much  cement 
would  I  need?  a.  C.  S. 

Forestville,  Conn. 

A  septic  tank  3  ft.  wide,  7  ft.  long  and 
4  ft.  G  in.  deep  would  be  sufficiently  large 
for  an  ordinary  family,  and  one  compart¬ 
ment  is  enough.  Aritrified  tiles  are  used 
in  the  outlet,  or  absorption,  lines  and 
may  be  used  between  the  house  and  tank,  j 
Clogging  is  not  due  to  the  kind  of  pipe 
used,  but  to  improper  construction  or 
grading.  A  tank  may  be  placed  as  near 
the  house  as  necessary,  though  a  distance 
of  a  few  yards  is  to  be  preferred.  A  vent 
between  tank  and  house  is  probably  ad¬ 
visable  to  prevent  forcing  of  inside  traps. 
The  tank  should  have  a  tight  cover,  as 
tight  as  a  concrete  slab,  covered  with  a 
foot  or  more  of  earth,  would  naturally 
be.  The  amount  of  cement  used  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  richness  of  the  concrete 
mixture,  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  etc. 
With  G  in.  walls  and  a  4-2-4  mixture,  a 
tank  of  the  above  dimensions,  which  are 
inside  measurements,  would  probably  take 
from  45  to  48  sacks  of  cement. 

Write  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  and  ask  for 
“Extension  Bulletin  4S.”  This  gives  full 
directions  for  building  a  small  septic  tank 
for  household  service.  M.  b.  d. 


Custody  of  Recorded  Will 

When  my  father  died  he  left  a  will 
which  was  recorded  in  his  county  office, 
and  my  mother  kept  the  original  will.  I 
wanted  a  copy  of  the  will,  so  I  sent  in 
to  his  county  and  got  a  copy  which  cost 
me  $3.50.  I  was  told  to  have  it  recorded 
in  my  county  recorder’s  office  so  sent  it 
there  to  have  it  recorded  and  paid  the  re¬ 
corder’s  fee.  They  will  not  send  me  my 
will,  stating  it  will  have  to  stay  in  the 
office.  Have  they  any  right  to  do  it? 

Pennsylvania.  b.  h.  l. 

If  your  will  is  on  record  in  your  county 
you  can  go  to  the  recorder’s  office  at  any 
time  and  see  it,  or  you  can  go  there  and 
make  a  copy  of  it.  N.  T, 


Never  Has  Such  a  High  Grade  Work 
Shoe  Been  Offered  at  so  Low  a  Price 


Invert- 
tory  sale- 
only  a  few  pair9 
left  at  this  re¬ 
markable  price, 
ick  upper  of  heavy 
chrome  retanned  leather, 
pliable,  water-resisting  and 
will  not  crack  or  stretch  Two  lull  insoles  of  toughest 
fibre  Will  outwear  leather  and  is  easily  resoled 
Rubber  heel  Without  exaggeration,  these  are  the 
highest  grade  workshoes  on  the  market  Many  cus- 
tomershavewornthemtwoyearsand  longer  Madeand 
guaranteed  by  an  old  reliable  New  England  company. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
For  medium  width,  order  London  Last  Order  Mun¬ 
son  Last  lor  extra  broad  toes  State  size  and  last,  and 
pay  postman  only  $3  95,  plus  postage,  for  style  C  J 
illustrated 

If  you  want  to  save  cost  of  postage,  send  $3  95  with 
your  order  and  shoes  will.be  sent  prepaid  If  shoes 
are  not  satisfactory,  return  shoes  unworn  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded  immediately  Orders  filled 
in  turn  as  long  as  stock  lasts — so  act  at  once 
RIJBBERHIDE  COMPANY 


Room  19  112  Essex  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Inoculate  Your 
ENSILAGE 

Reduce  mold,  sourness,  spoiling  — 
make  ensilage  sweet,  palatable  and 
better  feed — inoculate  with 

SILOGERM 

Mix  with  water,  sprinkle  on  ensilage 
as  it  goes  in  silo.  Per  bottle,  delivered, 
$1.75,  with  easy  directions.  Keeps 
90  days,  order  now — a  bottle  for  every 
30-35  tons.  Scientifically  prepared  ; 
value  and  eaonomy  demonstrated. 

Earp  -  Thomas  Cultures  Corp. 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  also  of  FARMOGERM 
legume  seed  inoculation 


Send  for  FREE  Book! 


Make  water-soaked  hillside  and  rolling 
land  yield  100%I  The  fraa  Martin  Book 
tells  how  thousands  of 
farmers  are  adding 
immensely  to  crops  at 
smallest  cost. 


Cuts  ditches,  open  or  tile  drainage  and  irriga¬ 
tion.  Horse  or  tractor.  All-steel  adjustable, 
reversible.  Money  In  ditching  business!  Write  today. 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER  A  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
BOX 334  OWENSBORO,  KENTUCKY 


RAIN  or  SHINE? 


This  Weather 
Prophet 


Scientifically  made  of  hard¬ 
wood,  Swiss  cottage  style 
with  thermometer,  elk’s 
head,  etc.  Order  today. 


automatically  fore¬ 
casts  weather  8  to  24 
hours  ahead.  Children 
come  out  for  fair  weath¬ 
er.  Witch  comes  out  in 
advance  of  rain  br  snow. 

Ideal 

Christinas  Gift 
Format  price 
$1.50  Now 
tent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of 
Guaranteed  Reliable. 


r  snow. 

*1 
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KEYDEL  BROS.,  2421  Ml.  Elliott  Art.,  Dept-  SI,  Detroit.  Mick. 


AT  AUCTION 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  10th 

I  will  sell  the  farm  of  140  acres  owned  by  L.  Oifiir- 
elli.  Good  neighbors,  buildings  and  markets.  An 
opportunity  to  buy  a  farm  at  your  own  price  with 
easy  terms.  Billposter  of  farm  and  persoual 
property  will  be  forwarded  open  request. 

O.  S.  JANSEN,  Auctioneer  Wallklll,  N.Y, 


wheeler c* Electric  Generator 


Switch  Board.  ReostafF,  116  Cells.  Cost  $3,000.  Can 
be  bought  for  less  than  half.  Fine  condition.  In¬ 
spection.  E.  R.  HUMMER,  Agent,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  R.No.  1 


HOSIERY  SPECIALS 8BMI8! 

stockings  for  men,  women  and  children.  5  pairs,  $1. 
Big  line  of  fast  sellers  for  agents. 

Geo.  B.  Talbot  Box  72-A  Norwood,  Mags. 


Forms  to  Cast  Tin  Soldiers  and  Farm  Animals 

Every  Child  can  pour  these  f  igures  without  difficul¬ 
ty.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Henry  C.  Schiercke,  1034  72nd  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.0t.  Herait  in  money 
ol  der,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  tl.OO  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  aud  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  patier  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We.  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  an  auto  hog 
law  with  wolf  teeth  in  it : 

Section.  1.  Whoever  wilfully  or  without  right  enters 
the  orchard,  nursery,  garden,  or  upon  the  improved  land 
of  another  and  destroys  or  injures  any  tree,  shrub,  vine, 
or  steals,  takes  or  carries  away  live  stock,  poultry,  fruit, 
vegetables,  or  other  product  there  growing  or  being, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  30  days,  or  both,  and  if 
the  offense  is  committed  by  any  person  with  the  aid  of 
a  motor  vehicle  to  convey  away  him  or  them  to  or  from 
the  premises  above  described  or  to  convey  away  any  of 
the  material  stolen  or  taken,  the  license  of  the  owner, 
unless  proved  to  be  that  of  an  innocent  party,  shall  be 
revoked  for  a  period  of  one  year  in  addition  to  the  fore¬ 
going  penalties. 

Any  '‘sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  constable,  police  offi¬ 
cer,  any  conservator  of  the  peace,  watchman,  or  pri¬ 
vate  citizen"  has  the  power,  upon  viewing  any  such 
offence,  to  arrest  the  offender  without  warrant  and 
commit  him  to  jail.  The  law  also  punishes  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $25  anyone  who  wilfully  tears  down 
or  defaces  any  trespass  sign.  Under  this  law  the 
New  Hampshire  farmers  can  do  it  themselves. 

* 

We  have  bought  our  farm  on  contract,  and  for  about 
three  years  we  did  very  well,  but  now  we  are  on  the 
point  of  losing  everything.  We  have  to  give  half  of 
the  milk  checks,  and  we  cannot  make  a  living  and  pay- 
expenses  on  half  of  this.  We  have  to  pay  $3,000  yet 
before  we  get  the  deed,  and  then  we  can  make  smaller 
payments.  We  have  a  good  farm  and  it  represents 
many  years  of  saving.  My  husband  is  a  hard-working, 
industrious  farmer,  but  owing  to  fhe  hard  times  of  the 
past  two  years,  we  are  facing  most  trying  times,  and 
now  my  husband’s  health  has  gone,  owing  to  overwork. 

M.  w.  R. 

URING  the  year  we  have  dozens  of  letters  like 
the  above.  They  represent  the  tragedy  of  the 
contract.  We  can  realize  how  hopefully  these  people 
went  out  to  this  farm.  It  represented  the  first  real 
home  they  ever  had.  Here  was  the  God-given  priv¬ 
ilege  of  carving  home  and  competence  out  of  their 
hard  labor  and  self-denial.  They  paid  down  all  the 
cash  they  had  accumulated,  and  signed  a  slavish  con¬ 
tract  which  gave  them  no  real  rights  to  the  property. 
We  know  how  such  people  feel  when  the  hitter  truth 
comes  home  to  them.  The  man  lias  sweat  blood  in 
the  hopeless  struggle;  the  woman  lias  shed  bitter 
tears  straight  from  the  fountains  of  despair  as  they 
see  ruin  and  loss  of  home  stealing  upon  them  with 
the  terrifying  footsteps  of  fate!  It  is  a  shame  that 
here,  in  New  York  State,  a  man  and  woman  should 
be  crushed  out  of  their  home  through  their  failure 
to  raise  a  sum  so  small  that  hundreds  of  us  will 
throw  it  away  for  the  pleasure  of  a  brief  vacation. 
“The  tragedy  of  the  contract"  indeed — and  there 
are  hundreds  of  others  going  through  this  mental 
torture  right  now. 

ii'- 

RS.  BERRY  on  tlie  proposed  school  law.  Her 
idea  of  holding  a  meeting  in  every  school  dis¬ 
trict  is  good.  AYe  promised  to  keep  at  the  discussion 
until  no  rural  citizen  of  New  York  could  rightly  say 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  bill.  It  is  a  hard  job. 
Some  of  the  district  school  superintendents,  even, 
write  us  that  tlie  hill  is  so  complicated  and  far- 
reaching  that  they  do  not  feel  competent  to  discuss 
it.  If  that  is  so,  think  of  trying  to  jam  through  the 
Legislature  a  hill  which  even  the  school  superintend¬ 
ents  do  not  understand.  It  is  not  likely  that  anyone 
now  questions  tlie  wisdom  of  holding  this  hill  for 
further  discussion.  Airs.  Berry  shows  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  a  good  rural  school  under  tlie  pres¬ 
ent  law.  There  are  many  such  where,  without  great 
expense  for  building  and  equipment,  country  children 
are  well  taught,  and  where  a  fine  community  spirit 
lias  been  kept  up.  It  is  not  necessary  to  scrap  tlie 
present  system  in  order  to  develop  a  good  school. 
As  for  consolidation,  it  is  evident  to  us  that  tlie 
framers  of  this  bill  have  set  up  tlie  machinery  for 
bringing  about  consolidation  wherever  such  a  tiling 
is  possible.  We  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  Com¬ 


mittee  of  Twenty-one  were  to  state  frankly  that  their 
plan  involves  consolidation  wherever  possible.  It 
may  be  that  consolidation  would  prove  a  good  thing 
in  many  districts.  AVe  cannot  dispute  that  without 
knowing  the  conditions,  hut  it  will  be  simpler  for  all 
of  us  if  we  admit  fairly  that  the  proposed  law  is 
built  on  tlie  theory  of  consolidation.  As  to  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  this  method,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
accept  estimates.  Several  States  in  the  West  have 
established  the  system  and  the  taxation  facts  are 
known.  Our  readers  in  the  West  tell  us  without 
exception  that  taxes  have  greatly  increased  with 
consolidated  schools.  Opinion  is  divided  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  the  new  system  is  worth  what  it  costs.  AAre  repeat 
what  we  have  often  said,  that  this  school  hill  repre¬ 
sents  tlie  most  important  legislation  for  farmers  that 
lias  been  suggested  for  years.  AVe  do  not  intend  that 
it  shall  be  fastened  upon  our  rural  people  until  it  is 
fully  understood.  If,  after  such  fair  understanding, 
our  farmers  want  it,  we  will  cheerfully  accept  their 
verdict.  We  are  glad  that  the  Committee  of  Twenty- 
one  intends  making  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  bill, 
and  we  shall  see  that  they  explain  every  part  of  it. 

>jc 

THE  Middletown  (N.  Y.  )  Herald  recently  printed 
an  item  about  training  pigeons  for  war-time 
service : 

Adolph  Ilirscb  of  New  York  City,  who  last  Sunday 
released  a  small  flock  of  homing  pigeons  from  the  Erie 
depot  here,  yesterday  released  a  flock  of  1,1(50  birds 
from  the  platform  of  the  Erie  station  at  Port  Jervis. 
Air.  Ilirseh,  official  conveyor  and  liberator  of  the  United 
Homing  Pigeon  Concourse  of  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  is  training  the  birds  for  possible  use  in  war  time. 

Air.  Ilirseh  stated  that  the  pigeons  which  he  released 
at  Middletown  last  Sunday  reached  New  York  in  less 
than  55  minutes.  He  expected  the  flock  yesterday  to 
reach  home  in  about  an  hour.  Some  of  the  birds  are 
capable  of  covering  TOO  miles  in  one  day’s  flight,  he 
said.  Another  flock  of  approximately  5,500  birds  will  be 
released  at  Hancock  Sunday. 

Quite  a  business  is  being  done  with  these  birds. 
They  made  good  time ;  the, distance  between  Aliddle- 
town  and  New  York  by  rail  is  about  00  miles!  Some 
of  our  readers  are  quite  interested  in  this  work. 
They  frequently  report  banded  pigeons  which  drop, 
exhausted,  on  their  farms. 

-s 

W10  understand  that  at  one  time  during  the 
Great  War  the  Germans  referred  to  the 
United  States  as  “a  nation  of  ice-cream  eaters.” 
Year  by  year  this  title  seems  to  become  more  and 
more  appropriate,  for  tlie  quantity  of  ice  cream  now 
consumed  by  our  people  is  enormous.  A  good  thing, 
too.  In  spite  of  the  German  sneer,  our  ice-cream-fed 
soldiers  proved  a  husky  lot.  Why  not?  Cream  is 
full  of  vitamines,  and  they  are  not  injured  by  sweet¬ 
ening  or  freezing.  Cream  beats  beer  for  nourish¬ 
ment,  or  influence  upon  industry.  Tlie  more  cream 
consumed  the  greater  demand  for  dairy  products 
and  the  greater  help  for  the  hardest  worked  and 
most  important  member  of  the  great  farm  family — 
the  dairyman. 

* 

N  the  old  Greek  mythology  Prometheus  was  the 
benefactor  of  mankind  because  lie  brought  to  the 
earth  fire  and  the  arts  depending  on  fire.  Some  en¬ 
thusiastic  people  seem  to  regard  Gov.  Pinehot  of 
Pennsylvania  as  a  modern  Prometheus  because  lie 
acted  to  settle  the  coal  strike.  For  fire  and  fuel 
mean  life  to  tlie  great  majority  of  our  people.  The 
countryman  can  manage  somehow  with  wood — thou¬ 
sands  have,  before  now,  kept  comfortable  by  burning 
grass  or  weeds.  Out  on  the  Western  plains  men  have 
spent  blizzard  days  tying  marsh  liay  into  knots  to 
serve  as  fuel.  To  most  city  and  town  people  coal  is 
an  absolute  necessity,  and  the  settlement  of  this 
strike  is  regarded  as  a  great  achievement.  It  is  said 
that  the  working  miners  forced  their  strike  leaders 
to  accept  the  proffered  terms.  Well  they  might,  for 
the  increase  in  wages  under  the  new  scale  will 
amount  to  $32, 000, (XX) — practically  all  of  which  will 
he  paid  by  consumers.  The  miners  earn  more  per 
hour  of  labor  than  our  farmers  do,  yet  the  latter  do 
not  strike  and  imperil  tlie  comfort  and  lives  of  those 
who  buy  food.  This  strike  found  a  new  spirit  among 
tlie  people.  They  are  learning  to  demand  not  only 
personal  rights  but  natural  rights  as  well.  Air, 
water,  fuel  and  transportation  are  tlie  great  com¬ 
munity  needs  of  town  and  city  people,  and  each  year 
they  are  coming  more  and  more  to  regard  these 
things  as  a  common  privilege  which  must  not  be 
monopolized  or  held  up.  The  American  people  will 
not  again  permit  any  quarrel  between  labor  and  cap¬ 
ital  to  deprive  them  of  fuel.  They  are  willing  that 
both  sides  be  fairly  paid  for  their  services,  but  in  tlie 
last  analysis  the  coal  in  the  earth  belongs  to  the 
earth,  and  the  earth  belongs  to  fhe  people.  We  think 
the  miners  realized  this  spirit  when  they  forced  their 
leaders  to  agree  to  a  settlement.  They  knew  that, 
on  liis  record,  the  silent,  determined  man  in  the 


White  House  would  not  hesitate  to  use  every  power 
of  the  government  to  work  the  mines  rather  than  see 
the  people  suffer. 

HOUSANDS  of  men  are  drawn  away  from  farm 
labor  by  the  fierce  competition  of  public  work, 
both  Federal  and  State.  Public  buildings,  roads, 
parks  and  other  public  jobs  are  being  rushed 
through  at  great  speed.  Prices  offered  for  labor  are 
far  above  what  any  farmer  can  afford  to  pay,  and 
there  is  usually  an  eight-hour  day  with  sure  pay¬ 
ment.  The  result  is  that  farmers  find  themselves 
unable  to  compete  with  this  public  work,  and  men 
and  boys  go  where  they  can  sell  their  labor  at  the 
highest  price.  It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  prices  on 
farm  products  would  enable  farmers  to  compete  in 
the  labor  market,  but  we  are  now  up  against  the  sin¬ 
gular  condition  of  short  supplies  and  low  prices  for 
farm  goods.  As  a  result  the  farmer  must  stand  and 
see  his  boys  and  the  hired  men  taking  up  some 
public  job  where  they  can  earn  more  money  than 
father  can  afford  to  pay.  And  this  competition 
from  public  jobs  affects  all  other  lines  of  industry, 
and  thus  reacts  indirectly  upon  farming.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Federal  and  State  governments  as  well  as 
communities  are  attempting  too  much  public  work 
at  this  time.  They  are  spending  so  much  money 
that  laborers  are  drawn  away  from  productive  en¬ 
terprises  to  an  extent  which  must  mean  loss  or  ruin 
to  the  very  people  who  are  taxed  to  pay  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  work  which  in  turn  robs  them  of  labor.  There 
ought  to  be  a  prompt  slow-down  on  these  public 
jobs.  Many  of  them  can  safely  wait.  The  result 
would  be  a  fairer  adjustment  of  labor — giving  the 
farmer  a  chance  to  obtain  bis  share.  It  would  also 
mean  a  reduction  of  taxation.  It  is  no  time  to  push 
public  work  to  the  limit  while  the  labor  situation  is 
as  it  stands  today.  It  should  be  pushed  in  time  of 
labor  stagnation,  when  idle  men  are  plentiful,  but 
it  should  not  be  permitted  to  draw  men  away  from 
needed  productive  industry  as  it  is  now  doing. 

* 

E  do  not  know  how  it  happens,  but  during  tlie 
past  few  months  we  have  had  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  marriage  of  first  cousins.  It  seems 
that  in  several  cases  such  cousins  desire  to  marry, 
but  have  been  told  it  is  criminal,  both  legally  and 
physically,  to  do  so.  It  is  true  that  many  or  most 
of  the  States  prohibit  such  marriages,  and  in  some 
cases  tlie  church  also  forbids  them.  The  State  of 
New  York  permits  such  a  marriage.  As  to  the 
physical  effects  or  results,  Dr.  (’ail  B.  Davenport  of 
the  Department  of  Genetics  of  the  Carnegie  Labora¬ 
tory  for  Research  on  Long  Island,  gives  this  opinion  : 

The  result  of  genetieal  work  for  rhe  past  20  years 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  first  cousin  marriage  does 
not  necessarily  lead  to  defective  offspring,  but  such 
marriage  increases  on  the  average  the  proportion  of 
such  defectives,  owing  to  the  fact  that  if  a  recessive 
defect  occurs  in  the  strain  there  is  an  especially  high 
probability  of  its  coming  in  from  both  parents  and  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  gross  defect  in  the  offspring.  Accordingly 
one  cannot  advise  generally  in  regard  to  cousin  mar¬ 
riage,  but  every  case  has  to  be  considered  by  itself. 

AVe  assume  that  this  means  that  where  the  two 
parties  are  of  practically  the  same  type,  with  some 
prominent  defect,  such  marriage  would  not  be  desir¬ 
able.  For  example,  suppose  the  parents  of  these  two 
parties  were  sisters  and  they  both  “took  after” 
mother,  with  her  prominent  nose,  or  defective  heart 
action  or  weak  bone  formation,  such  a  marriage 
might  not  be  well  considered.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  of  the  parties  “took  after"  father,  with  a 
different  type  and  form  of  constitution,  the  case 
would  be  different.  AAre  discuss  the  matter  here  be¬ 
cause  there  is  so  much  inquiry  about  it  that  we 
know  it  must  be  important  to  many  of  our  readers. 
AA’lien  young  people  feel  that  they  should  marry  it  is 
difficult  to  get  them  to  listen  to  cool  or  scientific 
discussion. 


Brevities 

Co-operation  is  not  all  grab — it’s  give. 

AA'iiat  is  the  thing  that  hurts  most  and  heals  most? 
The  truth. 

The  children  go  back  to  school  like  lively  young  colts 
getting  into  the  harness. 

No  use  talking — the  line  fence  is  the  cause  of  many 
offensive  lines. 

AVe  may  think  we  show  respect  for  grandfather 
when  we  insist  on  doing  just  as  he  did.  but  we  might 
show  greater  respect  for  wife  and  family  if  we  threw 
out  some  of  grandfather’s  methods. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  has  found  many 
mixtures  of  lawn  grasses  unfit  for  seeding.  It  sug¬ 
gests  two  parts  Kentucky  bluegrass  to  one  part  Red- 
top,  with  a  little  AVhite  clover  added.  This  is  properly 
called  the  “red,  white  and  blue”  mixture. 

In  several  cases  of  late,  judges  have  decided  that  a 
married  woman  with  an  independent  income  may  be 
obliged  to  give  alimony  to  her  husband,  or  support  him 
in  case  of  illness.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  was 
a  special  privilege  accorded  to  the  husband,  but  equal 
rights  will  involve  equal  burdens. 
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Turn  Out  for  the  Dairy  Show 

LAST  year  leading  men  representing  agriculture 
and  dairying  worked  hard  to  locate  the  great 
National  Dairy  Show  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  There  was 
great  competition,  for  far-seeing  men  readily  under¬ 
stand  the  advantage  in  locating  this  great  exposition. 
It  is  a  great  advertisement.  It  shows  the  world 
where  dairy  products  are  produced  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  and  concentrates  public  attention  upon  the 
section.  New  York,  the  leading  dairy  State  of  the 
Union.  All  the  way  from  the  dairy  cow  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  New  York  contains  within  her  borders  the 
best  of  everything  connected  with  dairying.  It  was 
fitting  therefore  that  the  show  should  be  held  here. 
Now  we  must  support  the  men  who  brought  the  great 
exposition  here — back  them  up  to  the  limit.  To  make 
the  show  a  complete  success  there  must  be  a  crowd 
so  great  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  close  the  gates 
of  Syracuse.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  others  will 
go  and  help  make  the  crowd.  We  must  do  it  our¬ 
selves.  We  hope  that  every  reader  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
who  can  possibly  do  so  will  plan  to  attend  this  show. 
Get  your  neighbor  to  go  with  you.  The  reputation 
of  New  York  State  as  a  farm  host  is  at  stake.  No 
matter  whether  you  milk  cows  or  drink  milk- 
come  on ! 


An  Explosive  for  Farmers 

HE  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
announces  that  it  has  a  great  store  of  a  new 
war  explosive  for  distribution.  There  are  18,000,000 
pounds  of  sodatol,  a  surplus  war  explosive.  This  is 
very  similar  to  dynamite,  and  is  made  by  mixing 
together  TNT  and  nitrate  of  soda.  The  cartridges, 
weighing  seven  ounces  each,  are  packed  in  wooden 
boxes,  each  containing  50  lbs.  of  sodatol.  This  ex¬ 
plosive  is  more  sensitive  than  TNT,  but  there  is 
no  danger  whatever  in  handling  it  with  the  ordinary 
care  used  in  the  handling  of  dynamite.  It  will  burn 
without  exploding,  at  least  in  small  quantities.  It 
can  be  used  in  any  outdoor  blasting,  and  will  not 
cause  headache  or  stain  the  hands.  The  seven-ounce 
cartridge  of  sodatol  is  about  equal  in  explosive  power 
to  eight  ounces  of  dynamite.  It  will  not  freeze,  and 
should  be  stored  in  a  dry  place,  although  it  can  be 
handled  successfuly  with  care  in  wet  holes.  The 
sodatol  can  be  completely  exploded  by  a  No.  G  cap 
of  either  the  electric  or  the  fuse  type.  The  sodatol 
cannot  be  distributed  in  small  lots,  and  there  is  no 
use  applying  to  the  department  for  individual  orders. 
No  land  owner  is  permitted  to  secure  more  than 
1,000  lbs.  Farmers  should  apply  to  their  County 
Farm  Bureau  Agent  or  the  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  the  explosive  being  distributed  from  some  cen¬ 
tral  point.  It  is  said  that  the  sodatol  is  made  from 
surplus  war  material.  There  is  no  charge  for  the 
explosive  itself,  but  the  consumer  will  have  to  pay 
the  cost'  of  preparation  and  transportation  charges. 
Usually  these  will  amount  to  about  one-third  the 
cost  of  the  equivalent  amount  of  dynamite.  This 
seems  to  be  a  chance  to  obtain  a  powerful  explosive 
at  a  low  figure.  We  repeat  that  there  is  no  use 
writing  direct  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
about  this.  Apply  to  your  County  Farm  Bureau 
Agents  or  direct  to  the  State  Agricultural  College. 


Waste,  or  Government  Distribution 

Part  II. 

CALIFORNIA  EXPERIENCE.— California  has  been 
thrust  forward  as  an  example  of  co-operative  success 
in  her  growers’  organizations.  Yet  I  have  before  me  a 
letter  from  a  farmer’s  wife  in  that  State  in  which  she 
says,  “I  have  awakened  to  find  we  have  problems  of 
production  of  our  own.  We  are  to  have  no  final  pay¬ 
ments  on  any  of  our  last  year’s  fruit,  and  have  had  to 
help  refinance  the  reorganization  of  our  Raisin  Asso¬ 
ciation.  When  we  formed  it  on  a  $1,000,000  basis,  we 
produced  about  85.000  tons,  and  had  about  00  per  cent 
of  the  growers.  The  crops  have  gone  up  to  240,000 
tons  last  year,  with  a  prospect  of  250,000  or  more  this 
year.  A  big  acreage  of  young  vines  has  just  been 
planted.  And  SO, 000  tons  hold-over  in  our  packing 
houses.”  That  letter  is  an  illuminating  commentary 
on  the  co-operative  system.  If  the  government  had 
control  of  those  raisins,  they  would  be  moved  in  an 
orderly  manner  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  I 
am  assuming  an  existing  market  for  those  raisins,  and 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  my  assumption.  Today  when  I 
go  to  town  for  raisins  I  must  pay  25  cents  a  pound. 
Yet  the  raisin  growers  are  having  trouble  marketing 
their  crop.  Who  gets  the  enormous  profit  on  that 
pound  of  raisins— which,  by  the  way,  does  not  have  10, 
but  14  ounces  printed  on  the  package?  Here  is  a  scan¬ 
dalous  failure  in  the  present  marketing  system. 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND.— I  used  to  believe  that 
the  price  of  products  was  really  regulated  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  But  I  learned,  as  a  farmer’s 
wife,  that  it  was  actually  regulated  for  both  consumer 
and  producer  by  the  amount  of  profit  the  commission 
man  expected  to  make.  On  the  same  day  that  we  were 
offered  65  cents  for  prime  bakers  out  of  our  potato  field, 
Idaho  bakers  were  selling  in  the  Chicago  market  for 
84.75.  I  saw  the  newspaper  market  report  of  this 
fact  Since  65  cents  would  not  pay  for  the  expense  of 
digging,  sacking,  feeding  men.  hauling  to  the  train,  etc., 


we  allowed  12  acres  to  freeze  in  the  ground.  Where 
are  the  poor  people  in  the  cities  who  should  have  had 
those  potatoes?  I  suggest  that  when  the  next  census 
is  taken  Uncle  Sam  will  find  out  how  many  people 
there  are  in  his  great  nation  who  ate  potato  substitutes 
this  year  for  lack  of  money  to  buy  the  tubers.  And 
why  'shouldn’t  there  be  a  food  census?  Is  anything 
more  important  to  a  nation  than  to  know  whether  the 
national  stomach  goes  hungry  or  is  provided  with 
proper  rations?  Why  this  flood  of  bulletins  from  the 
government  on  food  values  when  the  government  fails 
to  place  that  food  within  the  reach  of  everyone? 

FICTITIOUS  PRICES— When  the  food  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  government  the  price  will  no  longer  be 
governed  by  a  fictitious  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but 
by  several  considerations  of  a  real  nature,  viz.,  (1) 
number  of  hours  necessary  to  produce;  (2)  difficulty 
of  labor;  (3)  skill  necessary;  (4)  cost  of  labor.  The 
price  would  represent  the  real  value  of  the  product, 
and  not  the  fluctuations  of  the  markets  It  would  be 
stable.  That  very  fact  would  turn  farming  into  an 
ideal  occupation  instead  of  the  greatest  gambling  game 
in  the  world.  And  not  only  would  it  stabilize  the  price 
of  farm  products,  it  would  steady  the  whole  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry.  For,  believe  it  or  not,  when  the 
farmer  receives  less  than  his  labor  is  worth;  when  the 
farmer  cannot  make  a  good  living,  the  financial  circles 
receive  just  as  great  depression  as  he  does.  You  can¬ 
not  knock  the  farmer  down  without  making  the  entire 
structure  of  society  totter,  for  the  farmer  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  society,  no  matter  how  reluctant  the  aristocrats, 
and  thoughtless  city  people,  are  to  admit  it.  Says  the 
Wisconsin  Agriculturist:  ‘‘The  people  of  the  city  .  .  . 
will  wake  up  some  day  and  exercise  a  little  good  hard 
sense  and  sound  reasoning;  .  .  .  they  will  under¬ 

stand  that  to  help  business  of  all  kinds  they  must  help 
the  farmer  and  not  hinder  him.” 

REGULATING  OUTPUT— And  now  I  wish  to 
refer  to  the  remarkable  editorial  from  the  Idaho 
Statesman,  the  foremost  newspaper  of  my  home 
State,  which  precedes  my  last  words :  “  .  .  . 

When  the  farmers  of  the  'West  kneel  down  to  ask 
blessings  of  God,  they  seek  to  be  saved  from  the 
evils  of  over-production,  potatoes  rotting  in  the  fields, 
markets  glutted,  mortgages  foreclosed.”  .  .  .  With- 

this  introduction  the  conclusion  is:  “So  such  solutions 
of  the  problem  as  one  hears  have  to  do  not  with  abolish¬ 
ing  machinery  ‘but  with  the  getting  more  machinery, 
with  the  reorganization  of  markets,  the  organization  of 
co-operative  associations,  price  fixing  and  the  like.  .  .  . 
Is  there  a  better  solution?”  I  believe  I  can  answer  that 
ciuestion  by  suggesting  governmental  marketing — and 
without  any  claim  to  being  more  than  Moses,  Napoleon 
or  Lincoln.  The  trouble  is  that  our  people  are  looking 
for  a  Moses  who  will  bring  about  changes  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  pocketbooks  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
absorbed  all  the  profits.  Mention  government  control 
of  anything,  except  possibly  the  letter  service  (  and  I  re¬ 
member  when  even  that  was  not  exempt),  and  you  are 
a  Socialist.  With  the  risk  of  being  branded  such,  an 
honor  which  I  have  never  claimed,  I  shall  still  say  that 
crops  need  not  be  decreased  under  government  control, 
but  with  the  immense  system  for  obtaining  information 
which  the  government  already  possesses,  the  output  of 
the  different  crops  could  be  regulated  to  fit  the  needs  of 
the  country  with  positive  benefit  to  the  farmer  and  his 
land.  It  would  be  the  service  of  the  government  to  find 
exactly  what  food  would  be  needed,  how  much,  and  to 
inform  the  individual  farmer  how  much  he  could  raise 
at  a  profit.  Of  course  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  raise 
more  at  his  own  risk.  But  what  farmer  would  do  so 
after  such  information?  We  have  our  parcel  post  sys¬ 
tem  regulated  by  means  of  zones,  and  our  crops  could 
be  marketed  in  the  same  manner.  By  means  of  crop 
information  bureau,  which  is  already  in  existence,  the 
government  would  advise  the  farmers  exactly  what  crops 
were  needed.  The  County  Agent,  could  impart  this  in¬ 
formation  as  easily  as  he  now  tells  the  farmers  what  to 
do  to  exterminate  jack  rabbits.  The  government  would 
never  submit  to  the  freight  robbery  which  the  farmers 
are  compelled  to  endure,  but  crops  would  be  handled  as" 
cheaply  in  proportion  as  our  parcels  are  now  carried. 

NON-POLITICAL.— Government  marketing  need  not 
enter  politics,  contrary  to  prophecy  of  those  whom  such 
a  plan  would  inconvenience.  Our  scientific  bureaus, 
which  are  part  of  the  government,  are  kept  out  of  pol¬ 
itics,  and  are  highly  successful.  Practically  everybody 
in  the  United  States  would  be  dependent  on  the  food 
market,  so  that  if  it  were  not  efficiently  handled  the 
public  would  immediately  raise  a  howl  that  would  in¬ 
evitably  bring  about  better  conditions.  Regulation  of 
the  present  system  will  not  work.  Government  regula¬ 
tion  did  not  insure  prompt  handling  of  the  crops  this 
year,  nor  the  adequate  handling  of  coal  in  the  past. 
Large  salaries  need  not  be  paid  men  in  the  employ  of 
this  department  of  the  goveimment,  since  the  government 
obtains  able  men  for  its  scientific  bureau  at  moderate 
salaries.  Let  the  commission  men  whom  this  plan 
would  throw  out  of  business  get  into  the  government  em¬ 
ploy  in  the  same  work,  or  get  into  some  business  where 
the  man  with  whom  they  deal  does  not  have  to  give  his 
life  blood  to  pay  for  the  luxuries  of  the  commission  man. 

GOVERNMENT  BENEFITS.— It  would  be  just  as 
easy  for  our  government  to  manage  the  marketing  of 
our  crops  as  to  manage  the  post  offices,  the  navy,  or 
any  other  department  of  the  nation.  All  other  indus¬ 
tries  seek  government  benefit;  why  not  the  farming  in¬ 
dustry?  The  sugar  companies  have  the  tariff,  and  the 
banker  has  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  And  the  farmer 
has  the  echoes  from  Washington  as  to  what  somebody 
is  going  to  do  for  him  some  day.  But  a  new  day  is 
dawning.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  wonder  at  the 
portent  of  the  sudden  interest  in  the  farmer  in  Con¬ 
gress?  As  the  advertisement  has  it,  there’s  a  reason. 
Government  marketing  of  crops  would  eliminate  crop 
gambling;  end  the  wasting  of  crops,  as,  for  examnle. 
the  thousands  of  acres  of  unharvested  potatoes  this 
year.;  it.  would  do  away  with  the  speculators ;  it  would 
feed  the  hungry;  it  would  prevent  the  criminality  of  the 
undernourished  ;  every  child  could  be  sure  of  a  square 
meal,  and  none  sent  to  school  without  breakfast,  as  hap¬ 
pens  in  all  the  big  cities  today;  the  price  would  be 
stable,  so  that  the  farmer  would  not  be  forced  into  a 
disheartening  gamble  as  at  present,  when  everything, 
from  the  commission  man  to  the  wTeather,  may  be  against 
him. 

CROP  INSURANCE. — And  speaking  of  the  weather, 
one  of  the  greatest  things  the  government  would  do  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  would  be  to  offer 
crop  insurance  to  every  farmer  who  would  promise  to 
follow  the  advice  of  government  agents.  That,  at  once, 
would  rob  farming  of  its  terrors.  With  a  crop  or  with¬ 
out,  the  farmer  could  look  the  world  in  the  face  and  be 
sure  that  his  children  would  have  shoes  to  wear.  There 
is  no  other  industry  in  the  world  where  a  man’s  faithful 
work  may  count  for  nothing  in  the  end.  People  who 


have  never  lived  on  a  farm  cannot  conceive  the  torture 
of  seeing  the  children  go  threadbare  after  a  year’s  con¬ 
stant,  never-ceasing  labor.  The  government  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  committing  a  crime  not  only  against  the  poor  of  the 
cities,  but  against  the  faithful  “man  with  the  hoe,”  the 
woman  of  the  fiery  cook  stove,  and  the  “choring”  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  farm.  I  believe  that  it  is  only  because  the 
eyes  of  our  nation  have  not  been  opened  to  the  enormity 
of  this  injustice  that  conditions  arc  still  permitted  to 
slant  back  the  brow  of  the  “peasant  class”  of  America. 
Forty  per  cent  of  the  population  of  this  country  live  on 
farms.  Their  taxes  help  support  this  government. 
What  do  they  get  in  return  ? 

THE  DARK  AGES. — The  day  will  come  when  the 
world  will  look  back  on  the  period  when  our  government 
failed  to  distribute  the  food  of  the  nation  as  we  look 
back  on  the  dark  ages.  Think  of  the  bungling  manner 
in  which  our  governing  body  has  handled  the  sugar  situ¬ 
ation?  Not  enough  interest  was  aroused  in  Congress  by 
the  staggering  rise  in  price  even  to  appropriate  a  few 
million  dollars  for  an  investigation  that  would  result 
in  raising  the  price  of  whitewash  to  that  of  sugar.  No  ; 
this  national  food  problem  remains  unrecognized  as 
such  except  by  the  women’s  housekeeping  clubs,  which 
attempted  to  boycott  the  sugar  manufacturers.  We  need 
not  exclaim  over  the  Chinese  brigands  while  we  have 
such  a  thing  as  the  sugar  hold-up,  and  no  weapon 
against  it  except  the  puny  boycott  of  a  few  conscien¬ 
tious  women.  We  should  all  deprive  ourselves  of  sugar 
and  let  the  government  slumber  on  in  the  security  of  a 
dream  that  the  food  problem  of  the  nation  is  nof  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  matter.  In  commenting  on  a  passing  event, 
the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  says:  “It  is  no  more 
the  business  of  government  to  direct  or  indicate  the  con¬ 
venience  and  expediency  of  citizen  conduct  within  the 
limits  of  the  common  law  than  it  is  the  business  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  dictate  the  price  of  eggs.”  Ah,  but  there  is 
just  where  you  are  mistaken,  dear  Journal-Courier. 
Nothing  is  more  vitally  the  business  of  the  government 
than  the  dictation  of  the  price  of  eggs.  Only,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  yet  awake  to  that  fact.  But  the  time  is 
ripe  for  someone  to  set  off  a  giant  firecracker  under  the 
window  of  the  slumbering  nation,  and  may  it  be  the 
boom  of  peaceful  progress  which  will  fall  on  the  ears, 
and  not  the  explosion  of  red  revolution  caused  by  long 
injustice  and  blindness  toward  both  city  and  country. 

Idaho.  MRS.  ANNIE  PIKE  GREENWOOD. 


Hen  Thief  Gets  Six  Months 

The  following  clipping  from  today’s  local  paper  is 
largely  self-explanatory.  As  soon  as  sentence  was 
passed  one  of  the  directors  whispered  to  me,  “Miss 
Hill  must  have  a  substantial  reward,”  although  not  a 
member  of  our  poultry  association,  which  offers  a  re¬ 
ward  of  $100  for  evidence  leading  to  the  conviction  of 
a  person  stealing  poultry  from  members. 

“East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Sept.  4. — Six  months  in 
the  House  of  Correction,  the  maximum  sentence  allowed, 
was  imposed  on  John  Buiezky,  29,  of  East  street,  this 
town,  in  the  District  court,  Brocton,  this  forenoon 
when  he  pleaded  guilty  to  larceny  of  hens,  the  property 
of  Miss  Anna  Hill,  West  street.  He  appealed  and 
provided  surety. 

“In  giving  sentence  Judge  King  suggested  to  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Plymouth  County  Poultry  Association, 
which  prosecuted,  that  they  petition  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  for  a  higher  maximum  sentence  for  the  offense. 
Attorney  A.  F.  Baker,  for  the  association,  reported 
losses  through  hen  thefts  this  year,  up  to  Sept.  1,  totalled 
about  $8,000. 

“About  1:30  Monday  morning  Miss  Hill  heard  a  dis¬ 
turbance  in  her  yard  and  rushed  down  stairs  in  time  to 
see  a  buggy  being  driven  off  with  the  squawking  hens. 
On  investigation  she  found  the  hen  coop  empty.  At 
daylight  she  reported  to  Chief  Everett  F.  Russell,  who 
was  able  to  trace  the  buggy  tracks  to  the  house  of 
Buiezky  on  East  street. 

“Miss  Hill  accompanied  him  to  the  Buiezky  place  and 
"hile  Chief  Russell  interviewed  the  family  at  the  front 
of  the  house,  Miss  Hill  went  around  back  to  the  hen- 
yard  and  was  able  to  pick  out  her  own  flock.  Chief 
Russell  placed  Buiezky  under  arrest  and  compelled  him 
to  bag  the  hens  and  return  them  to  the  owner. 

“Chief  Russell  reported  the  capture  to  E.  H.  Castle 
of  the  Plymouth  County  Poultry  Association.” 

The  chief  facts  with  regard  to  the  Plymouth  County 
I  oul try  Association  are  the  following :  A  few  men  in 
the  vicinity  worst  afflicted  with  thieves  last  year  formed 
an  association  for  protection  primarily  and  invited 
more  of  us  to  join.  The  fee  was  $5,  the  constitution 
mighty  brief  but  comprehensive.  Over  one  hundred 
joined. 

1  he  association  is  run  by  its  directors,  since  it  is 
rather  risky  business  to  lay  plans  and  suspicions  of 
certain  persons  as  the  possible  evil  doers  before  a  large 
audience.  At  once  the  officers  got  in  touch  with  the 
State  constabulary  and  clung  on  tight  when  they  did 
touch  them.  .  Members  took  their  own  cars  and  rode 
for  hours  with  the  State  police,  holding  up  autos  on 
both  primary  and  back  roads,  under  the  pleasing  fic¬ 
tion  of  the  auto  registration  laws,  but  with  no  results 
in  chickens  or  feathers.  Some  one  in  each  town  had  a 
long  heart  to  heart  talk  with  the  police  chief,  and  as¬ 
sured  him  of  our  cordial  support  and  all  the  backing 
that  we  could  give  him.  In  return  we  almost  invariably 
received  a  mass  of  information  with  regard  to  the 
“centers  of  infection”  in  our  town  which  was  duly  re¬ 
ported  to  our  directors,  so  that  they  knew  pretty  well 
the  local  offenders,  or  those  likely  to  be  so.  When  needed 
we  promised  to  provide  lawyer  to  conduct  any  cases  re¬ 
quiring  it. 

Thus  it  happened  that  when  Chief  Russell  got  his 
man  Tuesday  morning  the  first  thing  lie  did  was  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  my  house  and  with  a  grin  inquired  “What  we 
proposed  to  do  about  it  in  the  way  of  help.”  I  at  once 
called  up  the  directors  and  they  planned  the  defense 

Attorney  A.  F.  Baker,  who  has  a  fine  farm  and  is  a 
member  of  our  co-operative  association,  a  former  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  and  one  of  our  best  known  lawyers  ap¬ 
peared  to  represent  us.  and  said  so  at  the  outset  of  his 
talk.  The  prisoner  pleaded  guilty  and  would  usually 
have  received  a  much  lighter  sentence,  but  the  plain 
statement  of  our  losses  and  the  results  of  thieving  to 
the  county  in  general  were  sufficiently  convincing  to 
have  the  judge  balance  the  rights  of  all  with  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  the  prisoner,  for  the  sentence  was  not  passed 
before  the  prisoner’s  rights  were  fully  considered 

Our  experience  shows  that  the  path  of  wisdom  lies 
in  forming  a  good  association  with  sufficient  funds  to 
work  with,  to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  the  local  police, 
and  to  back  them  fully  ;  to  present  our  side  of  the  case 
in  the  proper  manner  and  by  able  talent  to  the  judge 
before  sentence  is  passed,  and  then  to  see  that  the  news 
is  in  all  of  the  local  papers.  But  eventually  we  hope 
to  locate  “the  fence.”  e.  ir.  castie. 

Plymouth  Co.,  Mass.,  Poultry  Association. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

I  ntimacy 

These  things  are  Winter’s :  early  dusks, 
the  glow 

Of  lamplight,  and  some  far-come  friend 
who  brings 

Tidings  of  hazards  and  adventurings 
To  the  safe  harbors  that  we  landsmen 
know. 

These  things  are  ours :  the  telling  of  old 
tales, 

And  then  the  gentle  silences  that  slip 
Eloquently  between  the  heart  and  lip, 
'.Sweet  as  the  songs  of  larks  or  night¬ 
ingales. 

Frost’s  at  his  work  and  mice  are  in  the 
wall, 

Glad  of  a  place  to  huddle ;  fires  are  lit 
Against  the  night  where  fox  and  ferret 
roam, 

Where  winds  down  white,  deserted  alleys 
call.  .  .  . 

Let  us  draw  close  and  taste  the  exquisite 
Comfort"  of  understanding,  which  is 
Home. 

- LESLIE  NELSON  JENNING, 

in  New  York  Herald. 

* 

One  of  our  correspondents  passed  on 
the  following : 

I  read  so  many  good  things  in  your 
paper*,  and  as  different  women  write 
about  their  labor  savers,  I  want  to  say 
a  word  about  the  small  floor  mop.  I  say 
it  comes  next,  as  a  labor  saver,  to  my 
sewing  machine.  No  need  of  any  woman 
getting  down  and  washing  up  floors.  1 
still  hear  some  say  they  can’t  get  used 
to  mops,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  used  to 
things  until  we  are  forced  to.  I  was 
forced  to  it  through  sickness,  and  now  I 
wish  I  could  convince  every  busy  farm 
woman  how  easy  it  is  to  do  floors  with 
mops.  Next  are  the  fiber  brooms;  try 
them  in  preference  to  corn  brooms.  See 
how  much  lighter  they  are,  and  easier 
handled. 

You  can  do  much  to  keep  the  kitchen 
sink  in  good  order  by  flushing  the  drain 
pipe  every  day  with  washing  soda.  Put 
a  tablespoon  of  washing  soda  in  the  sink 
and  then  flush  with  plenty  of  boiling 
water.  The  sink  and  the  ice  box  are  not 
only  evidence  as  to  the  housekeeper’s 
standards  of  cleanliness,  but  they  are 
also  extremely  important  in  their  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  family  health. 

5k 

Tomato  toast  is  seasonable  for  break¬ 
fast,  luncheon  or  supper,  and  is  capable 
of  different  variations.  The  tomatoes 
are  peeled,  sliced  and  stewed,  flavored 
with  salt,  pepper  and  butter,  then  poured 
over  buttered  toast.  The  tomato  should 
not  be  watery,  and  if  desired  may  be 
pressed  through  a  sieve  before  putting 
over  the  toast.  Many  like  a  slight  flavor¬ 
ing  of  mace,  or  a  shred  of  onion.  A  small 
piece  of  fried  bacon  laid  over  the  tomato 
on  each  piece  of  toast  is  very  good,  or  a 
little  chopped  cooked  ham  put  on  the 
toast  before  the  tomato  is  poured  over  it. 
A  poached  egg  on  toast,  with  strained 
and  well-seasoned  tomato  poured  around 
it,  is  savory  and  nourishing. 


Catering  for  the  Thrashing  Crew 

Every  year  there  are  many  brides  and 
wives  of'  “back-to-tlie-landers”  who  are 
looking  forward  to  a  visit  from  thrashers, 
hay-pressers  and  silo-fillers  for  the  first 
time.  Perhaps  a  few  of  the  “back-to-the- 
landers”  are  filled  with  such  an  ardent 
desire  to  reform  and  improve  the  country 
customs  that  they  will  scorn  any  advice 
from  a  mere  farm  woman  as  to  the  meals 
best  appreciated  and  expected  by  men 
doing  such  work,  but  many  will  be  glad 
of  suggestions  that  will  help  them 
through  the  ordeal.  Few  farmers  marry 
girls  from  the  qity,  but  many  marry 
country  girls  who  are  no  better  trained 
for  the  position  of  a  farmer’s  wife  than 
they,  having  spent  most  of  their  lives 
away  from  home  in  school  and  college, 
idling  the  vacation  days  away  with 
friends  at  the  seashore  and  mountains, 
never  realizing  until  too  late  that  they 
should  have  spent  all  of  those  too-short 
vacations  easing  their  mothers’  burdens 
and  learning  the  art  of  housekeeping  at 
the  same  time.  Fortunately  for  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  the  difficulty  in  Obtaining  men 
at  the  wages  that  the  farmer  can  pay 
has  made  fewer  men  to  board.  At  least 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  now  have  five  or 
six  less  men  at  thrashing  time  than  we 
did  10  years  ago,  but  when  I  asked  my 
farmer  man  how  he  managed  to  make 
use  of  so  many  more  men  in  former 
years  than  now.  fie  only  smiled  toler¬ 
antly  at  me  and  replied.  “Thrashing  takes 
just  as  many  men  as  it  ever  did  ;  probably 
there  seemed  more  to  you  at  first  be¬ 
cause  you  did  not  know  as  much  about 
serving  meals  as  you  do  now.’’  Being  a 
meek  and  submissive  wife  I  said  nothing, 
but  T  know  he  was  mistaken,  for  our  din¬ 


ing  (able  seats  12  persons,  and  I  always 
used  to  have  a  small  table  for  the  over¬ 
flow,  and  now  10  or  12  men  seem  to  be 
the  maximum  number. 

Of  course-  in  our  own  ease,  no  doubt 
having  a  share  in  a  thrashing  machine 
and  using  the  tractor  to  run  it.  has  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  men.  This  plan 
is  being  worked  out  successfully  in  this 
section,  a  group  of  about  three  farmers 
who  own  tractors  purchasing  a  thrasher 
together  and  thrashing  their  own  grain. 
A  silage  cutter  has  also  proved  a  valuable 
investment,  for,  if  necessary,  two  men 
can  fill  a  silo  alone  when  they  are  run¬ 
ning  their  own  machine,  and  can  shut  off 
the  power  to  go  to  the  field  for  another 
load  of  corn.  We  are  now  wondering  if 
a  small  bean  thrasher  would  not  prove 
an  equally  good  investment. 

If  the  dining  room  is  large  enough  it 
is  better  not  to  seat  the  men  too  closely 
at  the  table.  If  the  loosely  woven  linen 
tablecloths  are  not  long  enough  place  two 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1863.  Slip-on  dress 
with  V  or  bateau 
neck-line,  and  el¬ 
bow  or  full-length 
sleeves;  for  Indies 
and  misses.  Sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46-in.  bust. 
Size  38  requires  2% 
yards  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  for  skirt  and 
1%  yards  contrast¬ 
ing  material  for 
waist.  25  cents. 


1873.  Bloomer  and 
trouser  suit  for 
girls  and  boys;  con¬ 
sisting  of  slip-on 
blouse,  and  straight 
trousers  that  may 
be  gathered  to 
knee-bands  to  form 
bloomers.  Sizes  2. 
4  and  6  years.  Size 
4  years  requires.  1% 
yards  36-in.  mater¬ 
ial.  Applique  fig¬ 
ure  is  from  transfer 
No.  11040.  Suit  15 
cents,  transfer  15 
cents. 

Fashion 


1939.  Two-piece 
slip-on  dress,  with 
four  plaits  on  either 
side  forming  front 
and  back  panels, 
with  skirt  seams 
under  plaits,  con¬ 
vertible  collar  and 
long  or  short 
sleeves;  for  ladies 
and  misses.  Sizes 
34  ,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust.  Size  38 
requires  5  yards 
40-in.  material.  25 
cents. 


1963.  Misses’  one- 
piece  slip-on  dress, 
having  collar  in  two 
styles,  long  or  short 
set-in  sleeves  witli 
cuffs,  and  with  or 
w  i  t  ho  n  t  circular 
knee-length  flounce. 
Sizes  16,  18  and  20 
years.  Size  18 
years  requires  3% 
yards  36-in.  mater¬ 
ial,  with  %  yard 
extra  for  collar  and 
cuffs.  20  cents. 


Catalog,  15  cents. 


together  rather  than  use  the  heavy  linen 
cloths  that  are  so  hard  to  launder,  for 
they  will  have  to  be  changed  almost  every 
meal  if  they  are  kept  spotlessly  clean,  as 
they  become  blackened  so  quickly  from 
the  dirt  and  grease  on  the  men’s  clothes. 
Omit  napkins,  for  they  will  not  be  used. 
Do  not  use  a  tall  vase  of  flowers  that  will 
obstruct  the  view  and  may  be  tipped 
over  in  the  hurried  serving  of  the  meal, 
but  gratify  your  desire  for  beauty  by 
placing  a  dainty  bouquet  in  a  low  vase 
in  the  center  of  the  table.  There  is  no 
objection  to  using  your  best  silver  and 
dishes,  although  when  you  are  washing 
and  putting  them  away  you  may  wonder 
if  you  could  have  done  the  everyday  ones 
in  less  time. 

Do  not  have  the  men  wash  in  your 
shiny  bathroom  if  you  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  possess  one,  for  it  will  take  you 
hours  to  clean  it  afterwards,  and  have 
them  wash  almost  anywhere  rather  than 
at  the  kitchen  sink  when  you  are  dish¬ 
ing  un  the  food.  Before  we  had  the  hot 
and  cold  water  piped  into  a  sink  in  the 
laundry  I  always  carried  pails  of  warm 
water,  wash  basins,  soap,  towels,  comb 
and  mirror  to  a  bench  out  in  the  back¬ 
yard.  thus  keeping  the  dirt  and  confusion 
out  of  the  house.  If  the  supply  of  towels 
is  limited,  wash  them  out  after  each  meal, 
but  do  not  try  to  iron  them. 

Customs  in  regard  to  thrashers’  meals 
differ  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 


We  read  of  the  big  thrashing  gangs  in  the 
I  ar  est  that  take  their  equipment 
along  to  feed  and  house  their  entire  crew, 
and  a  friend  who  spent  her  girlhood  in 
the  Middle  West  tells  me  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  there  take  their  wives  along  when 
they  help  their  neighbors  thrash,  each 
family  taking  a  well-filled  basket  and 
making  a  sort  of  picnic  of  the  affair.  But 
in  New  York  State  the  general  custom, 
now  that  it  is  impossible  to  hire  day 
help  is  to  exchange  work  with  neighbors, 
each  housewife  preparing  the  meals  ar 
her  own  home.  These  meals  have  to  be 
much  more  substantial  and  hearty  than 
those  for  the  family,  using  more  meat 
and  forgetting  for  a  few  days  the  usual 
balanced  ration  of  plenty  of  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables  and  milk.  Serve  the  heaviest  meal 
or  dinner  at  noon.  The  meat  question 
should  be  settled  first.  A  roast  of  be<ff, 
either  home  canned  or  procured  at  the 
market,  is  the  easiest  to  prepare,  so  that 
should  be  the  main  standby,  served  with 
plenty  of  brown  gravy.  There  are  still 
many  people  who  do  not  can  fresh  meat, 
and  depend  so  entirely  on  salt  pork  that 
it  is  better  not  to  serve  that,  and  it  is 
an  old  saying  with  thrashers  that  they 
always  hear  the  chickens  squawk  as  soon 
as  they  drive  in  at  a  farm,  so  chicken 
should  not  be  used  often.  However  1 
always  use  it  once  in  a  baked  chicken  pie 
with  baking  powder  biscuit  crust,  which 
I  imagine  they  do  not  get  often,  for  they 
all  seem  to  think  it  is  a  special  treat. 
Old  roosters  may  be  disposed  of  this 
way ;  they  should  be  cooked  very  thor¬ 
oughly  the  preceding  day  and  the  pie 
made  in  a  large  pan,  baking  the  crust  in 
the  form  of  biscuits.  If  two  large  kettles 
of  potatoes  are  cooked  at  noon  there  will 
probably  be  enough  left  to  fry  for  break¬ 
fast  and  cream  for  supper.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  serve  one  vegetable  dished  out  in 
individual  dishes,  such  as  peas,  string 
beans  or  stewed  tomatoes,  and  one  vege¬ 
table  such  as  pork  and  cabbage  or  pork 
and  beans  in  large  tureens.  Few  men 
will  take  the  chance  of  eating  cucumbers 
when  wording  hard,  and  corn  on  the  cob 
does  not  go  well.  They  will  not  eat 
beets  when  dished  out  as  a  vegetable,  but 
will  eat  any  amount  of  whole  pickled 
beets,  also  any  other  pickles  or  chili 
sauce.  They  will  not  even  consider  let¬ 
tuce,  celery,  spinach  or  any  of  the  green 
vegetables  so  necessary  to  the  regular 
diet  to  obtain  the  correct  amount  of  vita- 
mines.  A  plain  cabbage  salad  seems  to 
be  the  only  salad  that  is  popular.  Cot¬ 
tage  cheese  is  always  liked,  and  if  the 
weather  is  cool  an  old-fashioned  johnny 
cake  is  a  treat  at  any  meal.  If  the 
weather  is  hot  sliced  raw  tomatoes  may 
be  served  in  place  of  one  cooked  vege¬ 
table,  letting  each  man  take  his  choice 
as  to  whether  he  eats  salad  dressing  on 
them  or  not.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  bread  plates  are  cleared  wdien  filled 
with  homemade  bread  shows  that  few 
housewives  bake  their  own  bread  nowa¬ 
days.  Give  the  men  their  choice  of  cof¬ 
fee  or  milk,  and  keep  the  water  glasses 
filled.  They  eat  so  rapidly  that  before 
one  has  time  to  breathe  it  is  time  to 
clear  the  table  quickly  and  serve  the  de¬ 
sert.  ‘With  such  a  hearty  meal  one  would 
usually  expect  to  serve  a  light  dessert  of 
fruit  or  pudding,  but  the  men  would  feel 
sorely  abused  if  they  did  not  have  pie  and 
perhaps  cheese.  (If  the  weather  is  hot 
try  to  have  ice  cream  at  least  once  dur¬ 
ing  their  stay. 

These  menus  may  be  of  some  help  when 
planning  supper :  Esealloped  potatoes, 
cold  sliced  beef,  beans  that  have  been 
baked  for  hours  and  hours  with  tomato 
sauce  served  hot  or  cold,  pickles,  bread, 
cottage  cheese,  apple  sauce,  cake,  tea  and 
milk. 

Creamed  potatoes,  salmon  croquettes, 
esealloped  tomatoes,  onions  or  cabbage, 
johnny  cake,  honey,  bread,  apple  sauce 
and  cookies,  tea  and  milk. 

Macaroni  and  cheese  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  meat.  With  it  serve  browned 
potatoes,  sliced  tomatoes,  esealloped  corn, 
biscuits  or  rolls,  stewed  fruit  and  sponge 
cake. 

Breakfast  is  perhaps  the  most  dreaded 
meal,  for  it  must  be  ready  very  early,  and 
must  be  as  substantial  as  the  others,  for 
the  men  have  been  up  for  hours  and  have 
a  long  forenoon’s  work  ahead  of  them. 
The  city  worker’s  usual  breakfast  at  this 
season  of  cantaloupe,  cereal  and  coffee 
would  not  be  a  taste  for  them.  The  first 
course  may  be  fruit  if  desired,  cereal 
that  has  been  cooked  the  night  before 
and  reheated.  For  the  next  course  serve 
ham  and  eggs  or  bacon  and  eggs,  fried 
or  creamed  potatoes,  bread  or  muffins  or 
johnny  cake,  honey  or  jam.  appie  sauce 
and  cookies,  coffee  and  milk. 

Of  course  these  suggestions  will  apply 
equally  as  well  for  hay-pressers  and  silo 
fillers  as  for  thrashers.  I  have  noticed 
that  one  has  to  prepare  a  larger  quantity 
of  food  for  hay-pressers  than  for  any 
other  group  of  men.  for  they  are  doing 
more  strenuous  work,  and  as  the  hay- 
press  has  an  unfortunate  habit  of  break¬ 
ing  down  they  usually  stay  longer. 

If  all  this  food  has  to  be  prepared 
by  one  pair  of  hands,  as  is  almost  always 
the  case,  the  menus  should  be  carefully 
planned  ahead,  and  the  usual  routine  of 
housework  should  be  entirely  neglected 
for  a  few  days.  The  food  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  simplest  manner  possible, 
and  still  be  palatable,  and  at  least  one 
hour’s  rest  should  be  taken  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  and  as  many  minutes  as  can  be 
spared  in  the  morning.  And  above  all 
start  things  cooking  early  enough  so  that 
you  can  have  the  first  course  on  the  table 
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The  Year‘Round 


YOU  and  your  family  can  now 
have  this  wholesome,  refresh¬ 
ing  drink  at  any  time  of  the  year  ! 

No  expensive  equipment — just  a 
small  amount  (1-10  of  1%)  of 
“C.C.C.”  Benzoate  of  Soda  put 
in  the  cider  as  it  comes  from  the 
press  will  keep  it  from  ferment¬ 
ing  and  preserve  its  fresh,  de¬ 
lightful  flavor. 

“C.C.C.”  Benzoate  of  Soda  is  a  harmless,  approved 
preservative  for  fruit  juices,  preserves  and  other 
food  products.  Its  use  is  permitted  by  the  Federal 
Pure  Food  Laws  and  the  New  York  State  Farms 
and  Markets  Law,  and  provided  for  by  the 
National  Prohibition  Act  as  a  preventive  against 
the  fermentation  or  “hardening”  of  cider. 


Only  $1.00  per  barrel! 


Send  $1.00,  cash  or  money  order,  for 
enough  “  C.C.C.”  Benzoate  of  Soda  to 
keep  sweet  one  50-gallon  barrel  of  cider. 
Sent  postpaid,  with  full  directions.  Don’t 
wait  until  the  season  opens — write  at  once  1 

Commonwealth  Chemical 
Corporation 

25  West  43d  Street,  New  York  City 


Opportunity  Calls 
from  CANADA 

Pay  a  visit  to  Canada  — See 

for  yourself  the  opportunities 
which  Canada  offers  to  both 
labor  and  capital— rich,  fertile, 
virgin  prairie  land,  near  rail¬ 
ways  and  towns,  at  $15  to  $20 
an  acre — long  terms  if  desired. 
Wheat  crops  last  year  the  big¬ 
gest  in  history;  dairying  and 
hogs  pay  well;  mixed  farming 
rapidly  increasing. 

Homeseekers’  Rates  on 
Canadian  Railroads 

If  you  wish  to  look  over  the 
country  with  a  view  to  taking 
up  land  get  an  order  from  the 
nearest  Canadian  Government 
Agent  for  special  rates  on 
Canadian  railroads.  Make  this 
your  summer  outing— Canada 
welcomes  tourists — no  pass¬ 
ports  required— have  a  great 
trip  and  see  with  your  own 
eyes  the  opportunities  that 
await  you. 

For  full  information,  with  free 
booklets  and  maps,  write 

to  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of 
Canadian  Dept,  of  Immigration 

W.  D.  SCOTT 

Room  105,  Norlite  Building 
Ottawa,  Canada 


Before  Placing  Your 

Order  for  a  Pipeless 
Furnace 

Get  Our  Proposition. 

It  Beats  Them  All. 
Quality  Guaranteed. 

Prices  Right 

We  save  you  real  money 
and  deliver  freight  pre¬ 
paid  to  your  R.  R.  depot. 

Write  today 

SM1TH-DESPARD  CO..  8011  Broad  St..  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Kill  Rats  Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings.  does, cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 
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when  the  men  come  in,  for  I  fear  it 
would  be  quite  upsetting  to  one’s  nervous 
system  to  have  ten  or  a  dozen  hungry 
men  who  are  impatient  to  get  back  to 
work  waiting  for  one  to  finish  cooking 
the  dinner.  And  if  it  should  be  your 
young  husband’s  first  opportunity  to 
show  his  neighbors  your  splendid  house¬ 
keeping  abilities,  it  would  be  very  dis¬ 
appointing  to  him  to  have  to  introduce 
as  his  bride  a  perspiring  disheveled  little 
lady  who  is  frantically  trying  to  make 
the  potatoes  boil  faster,  instead  of  a 
serene  immaculately  dressed  young  wo¬ 
man  who  is  confident  that  she  has  ready 
on  the  dot,  a  square  meal  that  will  please 
both  her  husband  and  his  neighbors. 

A  FARM  WOMAN. 


Pomona  Lace 

Ch.  of  70  sts.  turn. 

1st  row — Tr.  in  6th  st.  of  chain,  1  tr. 
in  each  of  next  5  st.  9  sp.  7  tr.  1  sp.  7  tr. 
2  sp.  7  tr.  2  sp.  3  tr.  3  ch.  tuni. 

2d  row — 1  tr.  on  each  of  next  2  tr.  2 
sp.  4  tr.  1  sp.  4  tr.  3  sp.  13  tr.  8  sp.  5  tr. 
on  5  tr.  ch.  6,  turn. 

3d  row — 2  tr.  on  last  2  st.  of  6  ch.  2 
tr.  on  next  2  tr.  9  sp.  13  tr.  on  13  tr.  1 
sp.  7  tr.  2  sp.  4  tr.  2  sp.  3  tr.  ch.  3,  turn. 

4th  row — 1  tr.  on  each  df  next  2  tr.  2 
sp.  4  tr.  1  sp.  13  tr.  1  sp.  7  tr.  1  sp.  7 
tr.  7  sp.  5  tr.  on  5  tr.  ch.  6,  turn. 

5th  row — 2  tr.  on  last  2  st.  of  6  eh.  2 
tr.  on  next  2  tr.  7  sp.  13  tr.  3  sp.  13  tr. 
1  sp.  4  tr.  2  sp.  3  tr.  ch.  3,  turn. 


25tli  row — 2  ti*.  on  last  2  st.  of  6  ch. 

2  tr.  on  next  2  tr.  9  sp.  10  tr.  2  sp.  4  tr. 

1  sp.  4  tr.  1  sp.  7  tr.  4  sp.  3  tr.  ch.  3, 
turn. 

26th  row — 1  ti*.  in  each  of  next  2  tr.  5 
sp.  7  tr.  3  sp.  13  tr.  10  sp.  5  tr.  on  5  tr. 
ch.  1,  turn. 

27th  row — 'SL  st.  on  next  3  tr.  ch.  3, 
catch  on  last  of  5  tr.  2  tr.  in  sp.  1  tr.  on 

next  tr.  9  sp.  7  tr.  2  sp.  13  tr.  6  sp.  3  tr. 

ch.  3,  turn. 

28th  row — 1  tr.  in  each  of  next  2  tr.  3 
sp.  4  tr.  4  sp.  4  tr.  2  sp.  7  tr.  10  sp.  5  tr. 
on  5  tr.  ch.  1,  turn. 

29th  row — SI.  st.  on  next  3  tr.  ch.  3, 
catch  on  last  of  5  ti*.  2  tr.  in  sp.  1  tr.  on 

next  tr.  7  sp.  10  tr.  1  sp.  4  tr.  1  sp.  7 

tr.  2  sp.  4  ti*.  1  sp.  4  tr.  2  sp.  3  tr.  ch. 
3,  turn. 

30th  row — 1  tr.  in  each  of  next  2  tr.  2 

sp.  4tr.  4  sp.  7  tr.  1  sp.  7  tr.  1  sp.  10  tr. 

6  sp.  5  tr.  on  5  tr.  ch.  1,  turn. 

31st  row — SI.  st.  on  next  3  tr.  ch.  3, 
catch  on  last  of  5  tr.  2  tr.  in  sp.  1  tr.  on 
next  tr.  6  sp.  16  tr.  1  sp.  7  tr.  3  sp.  4  tr. 

3  sp.  3  tr.  ch.  3,  turn. 

32d  row — 1  tr.  in  each  of  next  2  tr.  4 
sp.  10  tr.  1  sp.  10  tr.  1  sp.  7  tr.  7  sp.  5 
tr.  on  5  tr.  ch.  1,  turn. 

33d  row — 81.  st.  on  next  3  ti*.  ch.  3. 
catch  on  last  of  5  tr.  2  tr.  in  sp.  1  tr.  on 
next  tr.  8  sp.  4  ti*.  1  sp.  4  tr.  2  sp.  7  tr. 
5  sp.  3  tr.  ch.  3,  turn. 

34th  row — 1  tr.  in  each  of  next  2  tr. 

4  sp.  7  tr.  3  sp.  4  tr.  1  sp.  4  tr.  3  sp.  4 
ti\  4  sp.  5  tr.  on  5  tr.  ch.  6,  turn. 

35th  row — 2  tr.  on  last  2  st.  of  6  ch. 
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Pomona  Lace 


Gth  row — 1  tr.  on  each  of  next  2  tr.  2 
sp.  4  tr.  2  sp.  7  tr.  1  sp.  7  tr.  1  sp.  13 
tr.  7  sp.  5  tr.  on  5  tr.  ch.  6,  turn. 

7th  row — 2  tr.  oix  last  2  st.  of  6  ch.  2 

tr.  on  next  2  tr.  6  sp.  7  tr.  1  sp.  7  tr.  1 

sp.  13  tr.  3  sp.  4  tr.  3  sp.  3  tr.  ch.  3, 
turn. 

8th  row — 1  tr  on  each  of  next  2  tr. 

4  sp.  7  tr.  1  sp.  13  tr.  3  sp.  13  tr.  5  sp. 

5  tr.  on  5  tr.  ch.  6,  turn. 

9th  row — 2  tr.  on  last  2  st.  of  6  eh.  2 

tr.  on  next  2  tr.  6  sp.  13  tr.  1  sp.  7  tr.  1 

sp.  7  tr.  1  sp.  13  tr.  3  sp.  3  tr.  ch.  3, 
turn. 

10th  row — 1  tr.  on  each  of  next  2  tr. 
3  sp.  13  tr.  3  sp.  13  tr.  1  sp.  7  tr.  7  sp. 

5  tr.  on  5  tr.  ch.  1,  turn. 

11th  row — Slip  st.  on  next  3  tr.  ch.  3, 
catch  on  top  of  last  of  5  tr.  2  tr.  in  sp. 

1  tr.  on  next  tr.  9  sp.  13  tr.  1  sp.  7  tr. 
1  sp.  7  tr.  4  sp.  3  tr.  ch.  3,  turp. 

12th  row — 1  tr.  on  each  of  next  2  tr. 

6  sp.  13  tr.  1  sp.  7  tr.  10  sp.  5  tr.  on  5 
tr.  ch.  1,  turn. 

13th  row — SI.  st.  on  next  3  tr.  ch.  3, 
catch  on  top  of  last  of  5  tr.  2  tr.  in  sp. 
1  tr.  on  next  tr.  8  sp.  4  tr.  3  sp.  13  tr.  6 
sp.  3  tr.  ch.  3.  turn. 

14th  row — 1  tr.  on  each  of  next  2  tr.  7 
sp.  7  tr.  3  sp.  7  tr.  8  sp.  5  tr.  on  5  tr. 
eh.  1,  turn. 

15th  row — SI.  st.  on  next  3  tr.  ch.  3, 
catch  on  last  of  5  tr.  2  tr.  in  sp.  1  tr. 

on  next  tr.  8  sp.  4  tr.  12  sp.  3  tr.  ch.  3, 

turn. 

16th  row — 1  tr.  in  each  of  next  2  tr.  10 
sp.  10  tr.  8  sp.  5  tr.  on  5  tr.  ch.  1,  turn. 

17th  row — SI.  st.  on  next  3  tr.  ch.  3, 
catch  on  last  of  5  tr.  2  tr.  in  sp.  1  tr. 

on  next  tr.  6  sp.  4  tr.  1  sp.  4  tr.  11  sp. 

3  tr.  ch.  3,  turn. 

18th  row — 1  tr.  in  each  of  next  2  tr. 

7  sp.  4  tr.  2  sp.  7  tr.  8  sp.  5  tr.  on  5  tr. 
ch.  6,  turn. 

19th  row — 2  tr.  on  last  2  st.  of  6  ch.  2 
tr.  on  next  2  tr.  10  sp.  4  tr.  1  sp.  10  tr. 
6  sp.  3  tr.  ch.  3,  turn. 

20th  row — l(,tr.  in  each  of  next  2  tr. 
6  sp.  13  ti\  2  4p.  13  tr.  5  sp.  5  tr.  on  5 
tr.  eh  6,  turn,  s 

21st  row — 2  ,xr.  on  last  2  st.  of  6  ch.  2 
tr.  on  next  2  tjr.  5  sp.  19  tr.  1  sp.  13  tr. 
C  sp.  3  tr.  ch.  3,  turn. 

22d  row — l/tr.  in  each  of  next  2  tr.  4 
sp.  4  tr.  1  sp4  7  tr.  1  sp.  13  tr.  1  sp.  7 
tr.  6  sp.  5  tr.  oui  5  tr.  ch.  6,  turn. 

23d  row — 2  frvr.  on  last  2  st.  of  6  ch. 

2  tr.  on  next  2  trt,  7  sp.  10  tr.  1  sp.  10  tr. 
1  sp.  4  tr.  1  sp.  7  t>r.  4  sp.  3  tr.  ch.  3,  turn. 

24th  row— 1  (tr.  in  each  of  next  2  tr. 

4  sp.  13  tr.  1  ,spk  7  tr.  3  sp.  4  tr.  8  sp.  5 
tr.  on  5  tr.  ch.  64  turn. 


2  tr.  on  next  2  tr.  4  sp.  4  tr.  1  sp.  4  tr. 

2  sp.  4  tr.  6  sp.  7  tr.  3  sp.  3  tr.  ch.  3, 
turn. 

36th  row — 1  tr.  in  each  of  next  2  tr. 

3  sp.  4  tr.  1  sp.  4  tr.  6  sp.  7  tr.  7  sp.  5 
tr.  on  5  tr.  ch.  6,  turn. 

37th  row — 2  tr.  on  last  2  st.  of  6  ch. 
2  tr.  on  next  2  tr.  11  sp.  7  tr.  1  sp.  7  tr. 
2  sp.  7  tr.  2  sp.  3  tr.  ch.  3,  turn. 

38th  row — 1  tr.  in  each  of  next  2  tr.  2 
sp.  4  tr.  1  sp.  4  tr.  3  sp.  13  tr.  10  sp.  5 
tr.  on  5  tr.  ch.  6,  turn. 

39th  row — 2  tr.  on  last  2  st.  of  6  ch. 
2  tr.  on  next  2  tr.  11  sp.  13  tr.  1  sp.  7 
tr.  2  sp.  4  tr.  2  sp.  3  tr.  ch.  3,  turn. 

MRS.  Mi.  M.  c. 


Fire  Precautions 

Before  burning  rubbish  out-of-doors, 
one  should  always  have  at  hand  a  plant- 
sprinkler  filled  with  water,  for  instant 
use  if  a  spark  catches  anywhere  in  grass. 
If  necessary,  a  circle  about  bonfire 
should  be  moistened  before  a  blaze  is 
started.  A  home  near  mine  was  burned 
for  lack  of  these  slight  precautions.  Noth¬ 
ing  else  is  as  effective  as  a  sprinkler, 
but  a  pail  of  water  used  with  a  broom, 
to  sweep  out  fire,  is  the  next  best  thing. 

Don’t  go  to  a  fire  empty-handed.  Carry 
pails.  Women  and  girls,  especially, 
should  attend  to  this  need,  for  they 
usually  start  from  homes,  while  men  are 
more  apt  to  answer  the  call  from  places 
where  pails  are  not  so  readily  available. 
At  a  recent  fire  in  my  vicinity,  much 
destruction  might  have  been  prevented, 
and  easily,  had  the  first  comers  brought 
pails.  G.  A.  T. 


Uncooked  Pepper  Hash 

May  I  ask  you  to  print  a  recipe  from 
your  “Rural  Cook  Book,”  published  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago? 

Wash  and  dry  five  large  green  peppers 
and  one  red  one,  remove  seeds  and  chop 
shells  quite  fine ;  chop  fine  a  good-sized 
cabbage,  and  place  with  the  peppers  in  a 
bowl,  mixing  well.  Add  two  tablespoons 
of  brown  mustard  seed,  three  tablespoons 
of  salt  and  enough  good  cider  vinegar  to 
cover  the  whole.  Stir  well  together  and 
put  into  pickle  bottles.  Ready  for  use  in 
two  days  or  will  keep  for  Winter  use. 

This  is  the  easiest  made  and  the  most 
quickly  ready  for  use  of  any  relish  I  have 
found.  A  little  brown  sugar  added  is  an 
improvement.  MRS.  e.  e.  l. 


Y ou  can  do  them  over  yourself 
with  Muralite.  It  costs  less  than 
two  dollars  for  the  average  room. 
Easy  to  use.  Goes  on  like  paint  but 
looks  soft  and  rich  on  the  walls. 
Never  any  streaky  brush  marks 
when  Muralite  is  used.  Never 
rubs  or  chips  off  the  wall.  One 
coat  covers  solidly  and  makes  a 
permanent,  durable  wall  decora¬ 
tion  and  one  that  is  obtained  for  the 


least  fuss  and  expense.  Comes  In 
Pure  White  and  14  attractive  tints. 

You  can  get  Muralite  from  any 
store  where  paint  is  sold,  but  if 
you  have  difficulty  in  obtaining 
original  Muralite  in  individual  5-lb. 
packages  we  will  supply  you 
direct.  Send  $1.50  for  10  lbs.  of 
Muralite,  enough  to  do  a  large 
room,  stating  color  desired. 

Color  card  free. 


M.  EWING  FOX  COMPANY 
240  East  1 36tH  Street  New  York  City 


A  PAIL  •  A  B  FLU  S  H  HOX  WATER.  *  A1MD 

MURALITE 

MAKES  A  PERFECT  WALL  FINISH 


Book  of  Fac¬ 
tory  Bargains  in 
Stoves,  Ranges, 

Furnaces,  Furniture, 

Refrigerators,  Farm 
and  Home  Needs. 

Let  me  send  you  my  new 
free  catalog  and  show  you  how  to 
make  great  savings  at  wholesale — dir¬ 
ect  from  factory,  at  money 
saving  prices.  Everything  guar¬ 
anteed — set  in  your  home  on 

30  Days  Trial— Don’t  Risk  a  Penny 

Your  money  back  without  ques¬ 
tion  or  quibble.  More  than 
500, OOOsatisfied  customers. 

Easy  Terms— Write  at  Once 

Just  send  name  and 
address.  A  postal 
will  do.  W.  S  .Dewing, 
“The  Stove  Man." 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company 
169  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


ffUt^ntwnuiniRiiminiir'un: 


Famous  Loft  candy  direct  by  mail  from  New  Y ork 
City!  Fresh,  pure  and  delicious.  Take  advantage  of 
our  special  10-day  offer  to  new  customers: 

Loft  Chocolates:  i  lb.  A  rare  treat  for  candy  lovers. 
Each  piece  a  joy  to  taste. 

Peanut  Brittle:  I  lb.  Crisp,  fresh  and  wholesome. 
Old  Fashioned  Gum  Drops:  i  lb.  Fine  jellied 
sweets  of  lemon,  licorice  and  rose. 
Send  only  $1  for  ALL  THREE 
pounds.  We  prepay  postage  and 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

Dept.  101,  400  Broome  St., New  York 


CANDY  CATALOG  SENT  FREE 


Clear  Baby’s  Skin 
With  Cuticura 
Soap  and  Talcum 

Soap, Ointment,Talcum,26c.e  very  where.  Forsamplea 
address:  Cuticura  Laboratories, Dept.  U,  Malden,  Mas* 


Your  Personal 
Stationery 

Your  name  and  address  printed 
on  each  sheet  and  envelope  (3 
lines  or  less)  in  rich  dark  blue 
ink. 

200  Sheets  and  100 
Envelopes  for 

Beautiful  Windsor  Silver  Bond  paper, 
pure  white.  SOCIALLY  CORRECT. 

10O  Double  Sheet*  and  100  Envelopes, 
Delivered  prepaid  to  your  address.  REMIT 
ORDER.  West  of  Mississippi  River  and 
Countries,  add  15c.  postage. 

WINDSOR  STATIONERY  CO. 
181-14tli  SI.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


*1.50. 

WITH 

Foreign 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

BtU.-lv.HS 

FOR 

INDIGESTION) 

95  CENTS 

Bella  ns 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 

ELL-ANS 

25<t  and  75$  Packages  Everywhere 


From  Factory  To  Foot 


Ladies’  stylish  Fall  boot,  short 
vamp.  Best  dark  brown  calf- 
finished  leather;  full  leather 
sole;  air-cushion-tread  rubber 
heel.  Sizes  2J4-8. 

Our  Bargain  Book  showing  40 
other  latest  shoe  styles  sent 
FREE  upon  request. 

Quickstep  Shoe  Company 
Dept.  D  Boston 


1  AA  F,NE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  your  re- 
I  UU  turn  narne  and  address  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for  only 
,,  ,  SO  Cents  Write  for  samples  of  Letter  Heads  and  oilier 
kinds  printing  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Printer,  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  I 


HEALTHFUL  HOME  HEATING 

With  The  Wonderful  NEW  IDEA  Pipeless  Furnace 


|  Keeps  every  room  delightfully  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather. 
Burns  little  coal  or  wood.  Is  thoroughly  durable  and  reliable.  Installed 
in  one  day.  No  pipes  in  the  cellar,  will  not  spoil  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Send  for  copy  of  ‘‘Warmth  and  Comfort.” 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  110  Whitesboro  Street,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 
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Equipment 
Prosperity  Breeds  Respect 


Stalls,  Stanchions  and  Pens, 
Litter  Carriers," Harvester” 
Hay  Tools,  Water  Bowls, 
Feed  Trucks,  Garage  Equip¬ 
ment,  Door  Hangers  and 
Farm  Specialties. 


A  MODERN  barn,  STAR- 
Equipped,  makes  any 
farm  look  prosperous, 
and  gains  the  respect  of  all  who 
see  it.  And  it  brings  prosperity, 
too,  for  cows  respond  to  better 
conditions  just  as  humans  do. 

Stop  in  and  ask  anybody  who 
has  STAR  Equipment  to  show 
you  around.  See  how  much 
better  his  barn  and  stock  look. 
Ask  him  if  his  herd  doesn’t  pay 
better  profits  since  he  put  in 
STAR  Equipment.  Notice  the 
many  valuable  exclusive  features. 

Why  not  increase  your  own 
pride  in  your  farm  and  your  own 
profits  ?  See  your  STAR  dealer, 
or  write  us  today  for  details. 


HUNT.  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.,  Harvard, Ill. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Industrial  Building  San  Francisco  Minneapolis  Los  Angeles 


★  COMPLETE  BARN  OUTFITTERS  ★ 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co.,  Harvard,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:  1  have . cows . horses . young  stock.  Please 

send  me  free  floor  plans  and  other  suggestions.  Iam  considering  l~  building  "1 

L  remodeling  J 

a  barn  next  . 


Name 


Address 


l 


FOR  30  DAYS 

SI  have  a  chance  to  sell  by  mail, 
at  my  usual  LOW  PRICES,  the 
output  of  a  well-known  silo  con¬ 
cern.  Silos  absolutely  first-class, 

Omade  of  genuine  CLEAR  FIR, 
This  lumber  is  high-priced  and 
hard  to  get  this  year,  but  YOU 
KNOW  it  is  the  ONLY  SAFE 

Lwood  for  silos.  If  you  buy  through 
me  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FAC¬ 
TORY  you  can  BUY  THE  BEST 
and  PAY  LESS.  Your  neighbor 

I  probably  bought  at  my  sale  last  year. 
Ask  him  how  much  he  saved.  This 
sale  lasts  30  days. 

SM.  L.  SMITH 

113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


HCr  A  \l  r  C  I*  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

E.  #4  V  Ei  9  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
Monev  back  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

NEWTON’S 

A  veterinary's  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Coughs,  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 
by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


ORGANIZED 

COOPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  -:-  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organize^  i>'o-opera- 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  i~  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Do  You  Know  That  One-Third 
Pound  of  Struven’sFish  Meal 
To  Three  Pounds  of  Corn 
Will  Make  11  Pounds  Pork  ? 

It  takes  9  pounds  of  corn  alone  to  make 
1  pound  of  pork. 

STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL  is  the  ideal 
feed  supplement,— proved  by  test  to  surpass 
any  other  form.  Only  protein  concentrate 
containing  a  large  percentage  of  bone  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime.  Cheaper  and  better  than 
animal  protein  concentrates. 

Valuablt  feeding  information  and 
samples  free  upon  reguest 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  COMPANY 
1 1 4-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

3®s°D>sKo.l 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT.  MICH. 
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95  Jhne/ucafi 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  runningyeasily  cleaned. 
Skim3  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  7075  Bainbrldgs,  N.  Y. 


3POTJXjTH.Y  Farm-lSAcres 

8-room  dwelling,  with  modern  improvements,  sta¬ 
ble,  shed,  complete  poultry  houses,  duck  pond,  con¬ 
venient  location,  55  miles  from  New  York,  for  sale. 

A.  V.  D.  Wallace,  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  N.  I. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Improving  a  Dairy  Ration 

We  have  three  cows,  Guernseys,  one 
giving  20  and  the  other  two  10  qts.  of 
milk  a  day.  We  are  feeding  mixed  feed 
with  16  per  cent  protein,  Alfalfa  hay, 
dried  beet  pulp  and  beet  tops  and  other 
greens  as  it  becomes  available  from  our 
garden.  We  have  a  pasture  which  is  dry, 
and  therefore  useless  this  year.  We  are 
buying  everything.  You  can  therefore 
suggest  different  feeds  if  you  do  not  con¬ 
sider  the  above  satisfactory.  We  are 
milking  at  7  in  the  morning  and  at  7 
P.  M.  IIow  much  shall  we  feed  of  the 
dry  feed,  the  beet  pulp,  and  is  it  a  good 
plan  to  give  the  cows  all  the  hay  they 
will  eat  at  all  times?  What  is  the  chief 
objection  to  having  cows  and  horses  in 
the  same  stable?  r.  s.  f. 

'The  mixed  feed  that  you  are  using  is 
bulky,  satisfying,  and  nutritious,  and  if 
you  are  getting  16  to  20  quarts  of  milk 
a  day  from  Guernsey  cows  you  have  no 
reason  to  complain.  Sixteen  per  cent  of 
digestible  protein,  however,  is  a  relatively 
insufficient  amount  for  cows  yielding  this 
amount  of  milk.  The  addition  of  10  per 
cent  of  linseed  meal  to  this  combination 
would  improve  its  efficiency.  The  use  of 
beet  pulp  during  the  months  when  pasture 


any  farmer  with  a  working  knowledge  of 
these  requirements  can  adjust  available 
quarters  for  a  flock  of  sheep. 

2.  As  to  whether  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  maintain  a  flock  of  100  sheep 
than  a  herd  of  10  dairy  cows  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  several  conditions.  It  is 
usually  figured  that  the  fleece  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ewe 
during  the  entire  year,  and  that  the 
lambs  can  be  sold  relatively  at  a  clear 
profit.  Assuming  that  100  ewes  will  pro¬ 
duce  150  lambs,  and  that  these  lambs  will 
be  sold  in  their  prime  and  bring  $S 
apiece,  the  paper  profit  on  this  crop  of 
lambs  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1200.  This  is  substantially  more  than 
the  average  farmer  receives,  because 
there  are  losses  and  hazards  not  figured 
in  this  rough  calculation. 

Ten  dairy  cows,  where  the  cream  is 
sold  and  the  skimmed  milk  fed  to  poultry 
and  chickens,  ought  to  establish  a  new 
income  of  $100  apiece.  This  makes  no 
provision  for  interest  on  investment,  de¬ 
preciation.  nor  does  it  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  value  of  the  calf  nor  the  value 


Here  we  have  a  quartette  of  good  friends — Carl.  George  and  Hose  Fiebe  and  their 
calf  Bessie.  They  are^  Long  Island  young  people,  and  all  hut  the  calf  will  doubtless 
read  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  many  years.  The  country  is  the  place  for  children. 


is  poor  or  during  the  Winter  when  no 
succulence  is  available  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages.  It  stimulates  the  appetite,  sat¬ 
isfies  the  craving  for  succulence  and  ma¬ 
terially  aids  in  the  digestion  and  ab¬ 
sorption  of  all  the  nutrients.  Usually  it 
is  enough  to  feed  1  lb.  of  grain  for  each 
?>y2  or  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  cow 
per  day.  Where  cows  give  as  much  as 
40  or  50  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  day  frequently 
it  is  necessary  to  feed  proportionately 
more  grain  than  when  the  total  Ma-ily 
[yield  is  around  seven  or  eight  quarts 
per  day. 

If  you  prefer  to  buy  your  own  in¬ 
gredients  and  mix  your  own  feed  it  might 
be  possible  for  you  to  reduce  the  price 
per  ton  somewhat.  We  propose  the  fol¬ 
lowing  combination :  250  lbs.  hominy, 

250  lbs.  corn.  100  lbs.  oats,  150  lbs.  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  150  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100 
lbs.  gluten  meal,  100  lbs.  beet  pulp. 

The  principal  objection  to  having  cows 
and  horses  in  the  same  stable  is  due  to 
odors  that  frequently  contaminate  the 
milk.  If  stables  are  kept  clean  and  are 
well  ventilated  and  some  provision  is 
made  for  frequent  disinfection  the  con¬ 
dition  can  be  tolerated. 


Sheep  or  Dairy 

1.  How  much  barn  space  is  needed  for 
a  flock  of  50  sheep?  2.  Do  you  believe 
that  as  much  money  could  be  made  with 
100  sheep  as  with  10  cows  when  cream 
is  shipped?  s.  F. 

1.  Assuming  that  each  ewe  will  yield 
at  least  one  lamb,  and  that  it  is  desired 
to  provide  quarters  for  the  flock  of  sheep 
during  lambing  time,  an  allotment  of  16 
square  feet  per  ewe  is  usually  provided. 
Quarters  for  sheep  do  not  need  to  be 
warm.  Dryness  and  freedom  from 
draughts  are  more  important.  Arrange¬ 
ments  must  be  made  for  separating  ewes 
into  small  lots  so  that  they  can  be  fed 
differently  if  desired  ;  but  these  divisions 
can  be  temporarily  constructed.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  provide  creeps  and 
lambing  conveniences  for  the  ewes;  but 


of  tlie  manure.  I  dare  say  that  the  aver¬ 
age  New  Englander  would  prefer  to  have 
the  profits  from  a  selected  herd  of  10 
dairy  cows  rather  than  to  reply  upon  the 
income  from  100  breeding  ewes.  Much 
would  depend  upon  the  general  character 
of  the  farm,  whether  it  is  fenced  and 
fitted  for  sheep,  and  whether  the  care¬ 
taker  is  experienced  in  sheep  husbandry. 
There  is  something  more  to  the  keeping 
of  sheep  than  the  purchase  of  100  ewes' 
and  the  supplying  of  what  is  believed  to 
be  necessary  care  and  management.  A 
combination  of  sheep  and  dairy  would 
be  better  than  either  one  exclusively  main¬ 
tained. 


Fattening  Feed  for  Pig 

...  I  have  a  pig  five  months  old;  would 
like  a  good  balanced  feed  to  grow  him 
fast.  I  have  separated  milk,  and  can  buy 
all  kinds  of  grain.  a.  j.  d. 

If  you  have  skim-milk  and  desire  to 
fatten  a  five-months-old  pig,  the  only 
grain  that  you  need  to  purchase  would  be 
shelled  corn.  Feed  approximately  4  lbs. 
of  skim-milk  with  each  pound  of  corn, 
and  let  the  pig  have  all  of  tne  corn  that 
he  will  clean  up  with  relish  each  day. 
The  addition  of  5  lbs.  of  digester  tankage 
or  meat  scrap  or  fishmeal  to  each  100  lbs. 
of  corn  fed  would  add  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  ration,  although  if  you  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  skim-milk  the  supplements  men¬ 
tioned  need  not  be  utilized.  Keep  before 
the  pig  at  all  times  a  mineral  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  and  salt.  You  ought  to  obtain  a 
gain  of  not  less  than  a  pound  a  day  dur¬ 
ing  this  fattening  period.  (  So  far  as  I 
know  there  is  nothing  hetteh  than  shelled 
corn,  skim-milk  and  digester  tankage  as 
a  'basis  to  fatten  pigs  of  this!  age. 

\ 

Professor:  (explaining  t/he  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  inflection  ,t>f  the  voice)  : 
“Did  I  ever  tell  you  thie  story  of  the 
actor  who  could  read  a'  menu  so  as  to 
make  his  audience  weeto?”  Student 
(strangely  moved)  :  “He  yiiust  have  read 
the  prices.” — Everybody’s), 

i 
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New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations,  furnished  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  co-operating  with  the  New 
Jersey  Bureau  of  Markets,  are  for  tran¬ 
sit  and  nearby  shipments,  Tuesday,  Sept. 
10,  1923,  and  show  the  approximate  cost 
of  feed  per  ton  (all  in  100-lb.  sacks)  and 
grain  per  bu.  (in  bulk)  in  carlots,  sight 
draft  basis,  delivered  on  track  at :  Belvi- 
dere,  Milford.  Washington,  Highbridge, 
Frenchtown,  Flemington,  Passaic,  Hack- 
ettstown,  Bellemead,  Califon,  Lebanon, 
Newton,  Branchville,  Sussex,  Lafayette, 
Hopewell,  New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly, 
Morristown,  Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth, 
Somervile,  Newark,  Trenton,  Perth  Am¬ 
boy  and  Montclair: 

Per  Bu. 


No.  2  white  oats . $0.50% 

No.  3  white  oats . 49% 

No.  2  yellow  coni .  1.07 -Js 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.0G% 


Per  Ton 


Spring  bran . 

Hard  W.  W.  bran.  .  . 
Spring  middlings  . . . 
Red-dog  flour  ...... 

Dry  brewers’  grains  . 
Flour  middlings 

White  hominy . 

Yellow  hominy . 

31%  linseed  meal... 
34%  linseed  meal.  .  . 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
41%  cottonseed  meal 
43T%  cottonseed  meal 


. $36.40 

.  37.40 

.  36.40 

.  40.90 

.  44.40 

.  36.90 

.  40.40 

.  39.90 

.  48.60 

. 49.80 

.  47.90 

.  52.90 

.  54.40 


Tankage  or  Skim-milk  for  Pigs 

Can  you  tell  me  the  feeding  value  of 
tankage,  compared  to  skim-milk,  for  pigs? 
I  am  getting  5  cents  per  quart  for  my 
milk  at  the  door  ;  if  I  can  get  tankage  at 
$75  or  $80  a  ton,  which  is  the  more  eco¬ 
nomical  feed?  I  have  brood  sows,  little 
pigs  and  big  ones.  I  have  rye,  Alfalfa 
hay  and  hope  to  have  good  corn.  Is 
there  any  other  feed  that  will  replace 
tankage  or  milk?  T.  K. 

New  York. 

The  best  results  in  swine  feeding  have 
been  reported  where  corn  was  supple¬ 
mented  with  both  tankage  and  skim-milk. 
It  is  possible  to  supplement  corn  with 
skim-milk,  tankage  or  fish  meal ;  but 
where  these  three  products  are  wisely 
used  in  conjunction  with  corn  for  fatten¬ 
ing  market  hogs  there  is  economy  both 
in  time  required  to  fatten  the  animals  and 
in  feed  necessary  for  their  total  gains. 
Usually  the  value  of  TOO  lbs.  of  skim- 
milk,  when  fed  in  conjunction  with  corn 
to  fattening  hogs,  can  be  rated  as  being 
worth  one-half  as  much  as  the  market 
price  of  corn  per  bushel.  Therefore,  when 
corn  is  worth  80  cents  a  bushel,  100  lbs. 
of  milk  fed  as  a  supplement  to  this  carbo¬ 
hydrate  feed  is  worth  about  40  cents  per 
100  lbs.,  or  about  a  cent  a  quart. 

At  the  Ohio  Station  experiments  de¬ 
termined  that  when  corn  was  worth  56 
cents  a  bushel  and  tankage  $60  per  ton, 
skim-milk  was  worth  50  cents  per  100 
lbs.  when  fed  to  the  extent  of  1  lb.  of 
skim-milk  with  each  pound  of  grain. 
Where  the  pigs  were  allowed  increased 
quantities  of  skim-milk,  that  is,  all  that 
they  would  drink  daily  with  relish,  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  the  value  of  the  milk  was 
reduced  to  30  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Under  such  conditions  as  you  have  de¬ 
scribed,  with  tankage  at  $75  a  ton  and 
corn  at  85  cents  per  bushel,  skim-milk 
would  he  worth  45  to  50  cents  per  100 
lbs. 

So  far  as  I  know,  a  ration  consisting 
of  94  lbs.  of  corn  and  6  lbs.  of  60  per  cent 
digester  tankage,  when  fed  in  conjunction 
with  150  lbs.  of  skim-milk,  will  produce 
gains  both  economically  and  rapidly.  If 
you  can  get  5  cents  a  quart  for  your 
whole  milk  at  the  door,  then  it  would  be 
wisdom  on  your  part  to  sell  the  milk  and 
buy  digester  tankage  to  supplement  your 
corn  and  rye. 

For  young  animals  a  ration  carrying 
as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  tankage  has  its 
advantages,  and  for  older  animals  the 
amount  can  be  reduced  to  4  or  5  per  cent 
and  still  retain  the  same  efficiency.  The 
young  animals  will  not  eat  forage  of  the 
Alfalfa  hay,  although  they  will  forage 
on  Alfalfa  pasture.  There  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  adding  some  white  midlings  to  ra¬ 
tions  for  young  pigs  weighing  less  than  75 
lbs.,  and  a  ration  consisting  of  10  parts 
of  corn,  three  parts  of  white  middlings 
and  one  part  of  digester  tankage  is  pro¬ 
posed.  If  1  lb.  of  milk  could  be  fed  with 
each  pound  of  grain  as  here  combined,  the 
results  would  be  more  satisfactory.  After 
the  pigs  reach  a  weight  of  75  lbs.  I  should 
discontinue  the  use  of  all  wheat  feeds, 
using  corn,  rye  and  tankage  exclusively. 

There  is  very  little  difference  in  the 

feeding  value  of  corn  and  rye  aa  feed  for 


pigs.  Corn  is  the  more  palatable,  and 
pigs  will  eat  proportionately  more  of  this 
grain.  Rye  is  very  apt  to  be  musty, 
which  decreases  its  palatability  and  at¬ 
tractiveness.  Usually  corn  is  cheaper 
than  rye,  pound  for  pound.  In  your  case 
I  would  combine  the  corn  and  rye,  adding 
5  per  cent  of  digester  tankage,  supple¬ 
mented  with  as  much  skim-milk  as  might 
be  available.  F.  c.  M. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE 

Fritzlyn  Farm  Pure  Bred  Guernsey  Bulls 

from  three  to  seven  months  old,  sired  by  our  May 
Hose,  Golden  Secret,  King  of  the  May  sire,  who  has 
the  blood  of  the  three  May  Rose  One  thousand  pound 
cows.  The  dams  are  A.  R.  daughters  of  Frank  Rose 
and  grand-daughters  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  with  type 
and  production.  Federal  Accredited  herd.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Reasonable  prices. 

WM.  F.  FRETZ  -  Pipersville,  Pa. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Highly  Bred 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 


Rollwood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 


We  have  for  sale  at  present  several  very 
desirable  young  bull  calves  and  two  older 
ones  sired  by  our  herd  sires  and  out  of 
cows  with  or  now  making  A.  R.  records. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  bull,  write  us. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset.  Mass. 


BullCalves  a  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  several  from  one  to  six  months  old. 
Prices  from  835  to  850  Each.  They  are  grand¬ 
sons  of  a  World’s  Champion  Cow  and  from  dams 
of  the  Florhsm  Laddie  breeding.  Herd  Federal 
accredited.  GLENWICK  FARM.  Cortland,  New  York 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  ■will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  oairy  FARMS.  JF  S.  32d  II..  Phils.,  P». 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock,  both  sexes,  all  ages,  A.  R.  dams. 
Prices  right.  Accredited  Herd  No.  39103.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Richard  JY.  l)e  Forest,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  | 


GENTIAN  COLLEGE  BOY 

Sire  :  Hlda’s  College  Boy,  whose  three  first  daugh 
ters  to  freshen  have  averaged  7662  lbs.  milk  for  six 
months.  Now  running  on  test.  Every  daughter  a 
forty  pounder.  Dam  :  Gentian  of  Kinnelon,  nine 
months  produced  9,276  lbs.  milk.  Her  sire  is  Edgar 
H.,  sire  of  four  three  year-olds  that  finished  on  test 
with  an  average  of  12,259  lbs.  milk  and  501  lbs.  fat. 
This  well  bred  Junior  yearling  for  sale  at  the  modest 
price  Of  $100.  KINNELON  FARMS,  Butler,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEINS 


BARGAIN-IIOLSTEI  N  BULL 

Two  (2)  Years  Old,  kindly  and  a  sure  breeder,  whose  dam 

and  sire’s  dam  average  Thirty-one  (31 )  pounds  of  Butler 

in  seven  (7)  days,  official  test,  f or  $  l  50  I.  o. b.  cars  here. 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Can  be  returned.  He 
is  Individually  right,  about  evenly  divided  for  color.  His 
dam  is  the  best  daughter  of  Judge  Segis,  son  of  King 
Segls,  the  first  cow  to  make  5  records,  averaging  above 
thirty  (30)  pounds  at  6  years  of  age.  He  combines  in 
closest  possible  way  the  blood  of  King  Segls,  Sir  Bee- 
man  Hengerveld,  Pontiac  Korndyk,  Sir  Korndyko  Pon¬ 
tiac  Arils  and  Hengerveld  DeKol,  Five  (S)  of  the  high¬ 
est  official  record  Sires  of  the  breed.  First  check  gets 
him.  Order  from  this  advertisement— (We  assume  the 
risk)— it  will  appear  only  once.  L.  V.  R.  R. 

F.C.  BIGGS  (Breeder  Helittin  Cattle)  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


FOR  BALE 


Twelv84-Yr.-0ld  Reg.  Holstein*  markfdlnd  proper 

type;  due  to  freshen  inOct.;  capable  of  milking  40 quarts 
of  milk  per  day  ;  tuberculin  tested;  60-day  retest;  hacked 
by  the  largest  of  A.  R.  O.  records  and  of  Ormsby,  King 
of  the  Pontiacs,  and  Pietje  breeding.  CIIA8.  A.  HOW EI.I., 
llowelle,  Orange  Co.,  N.  T.  70  miles  west  N.Y.  C.,  Erie  R.  R. 


FOR  IT„l„i _•  n„l|  Segis  De  Kol,  five  years  old.  Price 
HALE  flOlSiein  Dull  $1500.  Further  particulars  write 

E.  E.  llOSMEIi,  48-4?  West  82d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washinotonville,  N.Y- 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Fresh  and  Nearly-Cows  For  Sale  £eedsetreaJ 

Guernseys,  Jerseys.  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins.  Al¬ 
ways  100  high-class  cows  to  choose  from.  Will  also 
buy  on  commission.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barre,  Vermont 


Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  &  SON 


C 


JERSEYS 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

Fnr^alp  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
rui  Odic  cu|j„  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Box  173.  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Bull  13  Mos.  Old,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

'■'■7  “for  heifer.  Exceptional  individual. 
Sire  :  Fewacres  Majesty  Houpla  No.  189551.  Dam  :  Few- 
acres  Origa  Fairy  No.  491689.  Prize  winners  and  Regis¬ 
ters  of  Merit  on  both  sides.  WAW0NAISSA  FARM.  Boonlsn.  H.  J. 


For  Sale-TwoYoung  Jersey  Family  Cows 

Fresh  with  heifer  calves.  Excellent  condition. 
Healthy  and  quiet.  Cheap.  W.  S.  BERGER  Perkasie,  Pa. 


DOGS 


FARMERS ! Bu’  "■•fuUKw  Airedale 

to  protect  your  home  and  kill  the  vermin  on  your 
premises.  Vigorous  pups  for  sale— males.  835; 
females,  820.  Keady  to  ship.  Pedigrees  free. 

BRANDRETH  LAKE  KENNELS,  Brandreth,  Beaver  P.  0..  N.Y. 


PEDIGREED  BEAGLE  HOUNDS 

6  months  old,  bred  from  champion  Driving  Dick, 
winner  of  the  Earing  cup  in  the  Northern  Hare 
Trials  of  1921.  Males,  8125  .  600  pair  of  Carneaux 
large  squab  breeders,  $2  a  pair.  RELIA8LE  SQUAB  FARM 
Todt  Hill  Road.  Castleton  Corners.  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  CHRIST,  Prop. 


Police  and  Army  Dogs 

the  German  Shepherd  and  stock  dog.  Three  Litters  of 
very  fine  wolf-gray  puppies  with  five  Champions  in  Pedi 
grew.  GEO.  It  A  ECU,  Calmhill  Mountain!  Slock  Farm.  Fraahold.  R.  T 


REAS0NAILT  PRICED  PUPPIES  forsale.  Reg.  Airedales  and  Ped. 
Coihes.  Eithersex.  Fm.rsd.  OorelhjL.  Sleezen,  Gcarialann.Mait. 


U.  K.  O.— Registered  Cermer  Airedale  Puppies 

The  best  known,  and  known  as  the  best.  Price.  $25 

up.  HUMMER’S  POULTRY  PLANT,  Frenchtown,  N.J.  R.No.  1 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM.  Mansfield, Ohio 


FOX  HOUNDS! 


W.  M.  KIRKPATRICK 
Lexington  Virginia 


Airedale  Terrier  Puppies 

Special  Values— Immediate  Delivery. 

I>r.  KNOX  Box  50  DANBURY,  CONN. 


AIREDALE  FUPPIES 

Unusually  well  bred.  Three  months  old. 

THEW  -  Arfchursburg,  New  York 


Pedigreed  AIREDALES 

Eligible  for  registration.  Healthy,  farm-raised 
puppies.  Archer  B.  Mifflin  Audubon,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  I’a. 


PnlinaDniro  FOR  SALE.  Pedigreed.  Male,  8  wks.  old 

rUIIGB  UUgS  FRANK  PALM  Hillsdale  Manor,  N.  J. 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  3m ?lh! Vej 

Females,  83.  F.  A.  SWEET,  Smyrna,  N,  y! 


Hundred  HUNTING  HOUND 

Cheap.  C.O.D.  Trial.  KENNELS,  R.  N..Y.,  Ileri  lek,  Illinois 


ENGLISH  S  WELCH  SHEPHERDS.  30  generations  breeding  from 
proven  Sires  and  Dams  from  natural  heelers.  Few 
Blue  Scotch  Highland  Pups.  GEORGE  MORMAN,  Mirithon,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


Row  riolainoo  Ranis  and  Ewes-  Largest  flock  in  State 
nog.  UBI allies  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  C.  WEATHERBY  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


XXAMPSHIRE  FURE  J3RED  XjAMB  3FLAMS 

126-lb.  ewe  lambs,  ewes  and  mature  rams.  Show  Iambs. 

CHARLES  E.  HASLETT  -  Hall,  New  York 


Registered  Hampshire-down  Ewes  and  Rams  £eg?s- 

tered  South  down  Ewes  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIBER.  Gladstone.  N.  J. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Rams  and  Ewes 

the  East.  C.  P.  A  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


SMALL  FLOCK  Reg.  HAMPSHIREDOWN 
Fwoe  and  Rom  Priced  low  for  quick  sale. 

CWB5  dnu  !\dHl  JLANSTEN  FARMS  Harrison,  N.  Y 


Reg.  Shropshire  RAMS  STEVEN SRHOS^  n't'. 

Reg.  Shrop.  Rams  WILLIAMS  L  A  11 M ,  Peterborough,  N.  II. 

Row  QhrnnvhirPO  2ne  3-yr.-old  stock  rant ;  weight, 250- 
nBg.  Oni  UpblllloS  lbs.  Some  extra  ram  Iambs.  15  Ewes, 

1  and  2  year  old.  Fred  Van  Vlesl  t,  Sons,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

ForSale— Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep  Purchase,  New  York 

Reg.  Shropshire  RaniN  and  Kwee.  Wooled  to  Nose. 
Priced  Low.  LeROV  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowvllle,  N.  Y. 


20  Registered  Shropshire  Ewes 

at  special  price  Hams  and  ram  lambs.  Big,  heavy 
wooled  Kambouillet  rams.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY, Menleur  Falls, N.Y. 


Will  Sell  Fine  Registered  Delaine  RAM 

3  yrs.  old.  Last  fleece  weighed  18*4  lbs.  835,  ex¬ 
press  prepaid.  First  check  buys.  G.  A.  Bricker, 
State  Agr’l  Institute,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  New  York 


FOIL  SALE — Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rami  of  all 
ages.  I..  M.  Colbert’s  Sons,  East  Chatham,  N.Y. 


A-l  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  aforasalebs 

CLARENCE  L.  BURNHAM  Valois,  N.Y. 


HORSES 


30  SHETLAND  and  WELSH  PONIES  cheap  to  quick 

purchasers.  SENECA  PONY  FARMS,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


S.  M.  S.  Standard  Whiteface  Breeding  Heifers, 
Feeder  Calves  and  Yearlings 

We  have  an  exceptionally  good  lot  of  purebred  Hereford  yearlings  and  two-year-oia 
heifers  for  sale,  in  lots  of  one  or  more  cars.  We  also  offer  S,  M.  S.  Standard  feeder 
calves  and  yearlings  for  sale  for  fall  shipment.  Write  for  season  circular  and  prices. 

SWENSON  BROTHERS,  A.  J.  SWENSON,  Manager  anil  Superintendent  STAMFORD,  TEXAS 


SWINE 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Have  you  considered  BETTERIN G  the  blood-lines  of 
your  herd  by  purchasing  a  new  Boar  !  We  have  Spring 
(1922)  Boars  by  Fairholm  Fancy  Orion,  Fall  boars  by 
Fancy  Orion  King  34th,  this  Spring’s  boars  by  Crest  De¬ 
fender,  Highland  King  Defender  and  Altamont’s  Origin¬ 
ator.  Beside  using  a  Duroc-Jersey  registered  boar  with 
their  pure  bred  sows,  many  breeders  use  theirs  for  out- 
crossing  with  sows  of  other  fat  breeds  for  producing 
“  Feeder  ”  pigs.  Duroc-Jerseys  introduce  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  height  and  length  and  the  sows  supply  tlie  weight. 
We  also  still  have  a  few  bred  gilts  for  sale  for  SEP¬ 
TEMBER  FARROWING.  All  stock  is  Double  Im- 
muned.  We  invite  correspondence  or  better  still,  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on  State  road  14  miles 
East  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  CREST  Farm.  Millbrook,  N- Y. 


For  Sale-XD  UROCPIGS 

either  sex,  fi  weeks,  85  each. 

JOHN  P.  BARTLES  Flemington,  N.  J. 


DUR0CS 


The  large  type.  All  ages  and  both 
sexes.  Prices  right. 

C.  R.  Bibbens  IV .export,  N.T. 


nnnnno  Extra  hardy,  well  grown  stock  of  the 
llllnlll>\  choicest  breeding  from  Colonels, 
UUilUUO  Sensations  and  Defender  strains. 

■  Come  and  inspect  the  herd  or 

write  yonr  wants.  Catalogue  on  request. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM  Oept.  D  Belle  Meade.  Virginia 


XDUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  Ail  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


IYf  IPfirVk  Orders  acceptable  now  for  August 
anij  September  Pigs.  Also  Mature 
Stock.  ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box  15.  Bradford.  N.  V. 


pedigreed  Buroc  Pigs,  $CO  and  $25  a  pair.  Express 
■  prepaid.  STEPHEN  KELLOGG  Buhdettb,  N.  Y. 


Big  Type  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars,  Gilts,  from  3  to  8  mos.  Also  booking  orders 
for  pigs  September  and  October  farrow.  A  pair 
will  lay  the  foundation.  Sired  by  1,000  lb.  Boars. 

OAKDALE  FABM,  CLYDE  B.  THOMAS,  Prop.,  Boonsboro.  Md. 


WE  ARE  NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR 

Shipment*  of  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

at  10  weeks  old.  Also  have  pigs,  3  to  8  months  old. 
ready  for  shipping  now.  Write  for  Prices. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Reg.Chester  White  Pigs 

Booking  orders  now  at  810  each. 

V.  H.  OSMUN  -  Black  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Stone’s  Berkshires 

Boars  Ready  for  Fall  Service 

Spring  and  Summer  Gilts.  Fall  pigs. 
All  registered.  Prompt  shipment. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


100  FEEDING  PIGS 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old,  $5.50  Each 

These  pigs  are  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  large  type  swine,  are  healthy,  husky,  fast 
growers.  Can  send  Sows  or  Barrows.  Also  Pure  Bled 
Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $8 
each.  All  pigs  sent  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD.  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51.  Waltham,  Mass. 


Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Largest  herd  in  America.  Grand  Champion 
breeding.  Sold  out  of  bred  gilts.  Special  offer¬ 
ing  of  weanling  pigs  and  service  boars. 

H.  C.  A  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 


PATMOOR  BERKSHIRES.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
quality  at  fair  prices.  PATMOOR  FARMS,  llartlield,  ,Y  Y. 


POLAND  A  few  pigs  April  farrow.  Mc's 
ALIIM  AC  big  Orange  and  Knox’s  Big 
G  IT  I  18  t\  O  Bob  blood  for  sale.  Prices  right. 

Charles  B.  Johnson,  Box  491,  Newtown,  Conn. 


100  Pigs 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires,  6  weeks  old. 
$4  each.  ROUSE  BROS.  Dushore,  Pa. 


0  1.  C.’S.  Choice  pigs;  eithersex;  ANo.l  breeding;  $10.7S 
•  each.  Reg.  Free.  Sat.  Guar.  K.  HILL,  Seneca  Falla,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE— Reg.  ©.  I.  C.  PIGS,  4  mos.  old.  Both  sexes. 
J.  K.  LOOMIS  -  Memphis,  New  York 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

I*  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvilt.k,  New  York 


REG.  LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

Lowest  price  in  years.  Ship  the  select  only. 

J.  HOMER  REAMS,  Luthersburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  Bred  Mule-Foot  aad  Hampshire  n;_„ 

EARL  B.  CLARK  -  Potsdam,  New  York “  IgS 


For  Big  Type  V  inds  G.  s.  „flLlSend  tofarm^  0hia 

Choice  pigs  ready  to  ship.  Get  yours  now. 

~~ GOATS 


GOATS 


NUBIANS,  TOGGENBERCS— Closing-out 
sale  of  both  herds  of  pure  breds  and 
high  grades.  Bargains  in  both  sexes. 
Address,  MT.  K  EM  RLE  FARMS,  Morristown,  N.J, 


To  Get  the  Best  Choice  Buy  Milk  Goat  Bucks  Now 

Buy  Bred  Does  in  October,  Buy  Kids  and  Year¬ 
lings  now.  S.  J.  Sharpies,  R.  D.  5,  Norristown,  Pa. 


Mil Ir  finale  Nublan  an<1  Toggenburg  buck  kids.  EXTRA 
IIIIIKUUdtS  STOCK.  Quick  shipment.  #20  each.  (Pho¬ 
tos.)  WILLET  RANDALL,  North  River,  N  Y 


At  Stud-Purebred  Saanen  Buck  “791"“. ifo.’ rNa 

Write  FRANK  BARRETT,  R-5,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
t  best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
'3 —  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


A  Sheep  Herder’s  Monument 


While  there  is  room  for  :i  few  sheep  on 
every  farm,  and  whole  farms  in  the  East 
could  profitably  he  devoted  to  them,  the 
Western  high  plains  are  exactly  suitable 
for  large  bands.  There  are  vast  expanses 
of  land  there  on  which  crops  cannot  be 
grown  under  any  circumstances,  and  mil¬ 
lions  and  millions  of  other  acres  where 
irrigation  would  help,  but  nature  has 
piled  up  a  lot  of  steep  and  rocky  surface 
that  is  trying  to  grow  a  little  vegetation. 
Sheep  thrive  on  all  of  it.  This  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  frequently  so  scant  that  one  sheep 
would  eat  all  that  grows  on  several  acres 
during  the  season,  but  when  the  bands 
have  range  enough  it  is  well  suited  for 
them.  The  high  altitude  and  good  air 
gives  them  vigor.  The  alkaline,  volcanic 
dust  keeps  their  feet  sound,  and  the  ex¬ 
ercise  makes  them  strong.  Their  life  is 
a  near  approach  to  nature,  to  the  health 
and  vitality  of  wild  sheep.  Some  of  the 
owners  have  many  thousands.  As  a  rule, 
they  have  a  home  ranch  with  more  or  less 
fertility,  with  water  privilege,  or  irriga¬ 
tion,  and  a  supply  of  forage  is  grown  for 
'Winter.  There  is  no  need  of  crushed 
limestone  or  any  other  mineral  there,  for 
volcanic  exercise  pulverized  plenty.  Wa¬ 
ter,  of  which  little  comes  from  the  clouds, 
is  all  that  is  needed.  Little  or  no  grain 
is  grown.  Some  can  fit  their  animals  on 
Alfalfa,  and  others  ship  in  corn  or  bar¬ 
ley  from  the  grain  sections. 

There  are  two  sources  of  revenue — 
wool  and  lambs.  When  Spring  comes, 
after  shearing,  sometimes  before  lambing, 
the  sheep  are  driven  off  many  miles, 
sometimes  hundreds,  to  the  government 
reservations,  or  to  land  owned  by  the 
sheep  men.  and  they  stay  there  until 
Winter.  They  yield  about  7."  per  cent  of 
lambs,  and  it  can  be  seen  how  they  thrive 
by  the  condition  of  these  lambs  that  be¬ 
gin  to  come  East  in  August,  after  a  long 
drive  to  a  shipping  station,  and  a  long 
ride  to  us.  It  is  an  ideal  way  to  grow 
sheep,  and  if  it  were  not  so  far  to  mar¬ 
ket,  or  if  an  occasional  storm  did  not 
decimate  them,  and  if  the  homesteaders 
and  fence  builders  were  not  limiting  the 
range  so  rapidly,  this  land  would  soon 
have  no  mutton  or  wool  deficit.  As  it  is, 
the  returns  for  the  investment  are  not 
too  large,  and  about  as  many  fail  as  in 
other  branches  of  business.  The  chances 
are  much  better  on  farms,  and  more  and 
more  must  come  to  them. 

■Most  of  these  sheep  know  nothing 
about  shelter,  unless  behind  a  steep  hill, 
or  natural  or  made  wind-break.  When 
brought  home  for  Winter  at  the  home 
ranch,  they  pasture  on  the  growth  there 
while  they  were  away,  pawing  away  the 
snow  to  it,  and  run  to  the  Alfalfa  ricks, 
or  to  mangers  where  the  hay  is  placed  for 
them.  They  know  how  to  “rustle  a  liv¬ 
ing.”  It  is  a  hard  life  for  man  and 
beast,  but  both  are  used  to  it  and  enjoy 
it.  It  is  the  hardest  for  the  sheep  herder, 
away  off  in  the  wilds  during  Summer,  but 
some  fellows  will  do  nothing  else.  He 
has  help  to  drive  off  a  thousand  or  two, 
that  graze  on  the  way,  and  he  stays 
away  from  civilization,  with  his  sheep, 
his  dog,  guns  and  wagon  for  company, 
lie  “beds  down"  the  band  at  night  and 
he  and  the  dog  have  watchful  ears  while 
they  sleep  on  the  ground  or  in  the  wagon, 
and  in  the  morning  the  sheep  are  grazed 
out  and  back  toward  it  for  n%ht.  Then 
he  makes  his  hot  biscuits,  and  cooks  his 
bacon  with  sagebrush,  and  has  the  stars 
for  his  roof  again. 

Every  so  often,  when  that  section  is 
peeled,  a  teamster  comes  with  supplies, 
perhaps  mail  and  magazines,  and  moves 
his  wagon  a  long  distance  to  fresh  graz¬ 
ing.  None  of  the  joys,  vicissitudes,  in¬ 
terests  and  associations  of  civilization 
ever  interfere  with  his  lonely  life.  It  is 
practically  eternal  solitude.  It  is  a  chance 
for  him  to  study  himself  and  nature,  and 
he  often  gets  robust  at  it.  Again  an  oc¬ 
casional  poor  fellow  mopes  into  sick¬ 
ness,  or  loses  his  mind,  and  when  the 
supply  man  comes  to  find  the  sheep  scat¬ 
tered,  without  a  shepherd,  he  hunts  the 
plains  for  him,  buries  him,  and  erects  a 
monument  of  rocks  at  what  is,  or  soon 
will  be,  an  unknown  grave. 

W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Curing  Green  Fodder 

What  is  the  best  way  to  cure  green 
corn  fodder  in  whole  stalk?  Will  it  have 
to  be  absolutely  dry  before  storing  in 
barn?  Is  there  any  simple  way  to  put  it 
in  green,  without  spoiling?  c.  a.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

'We  cut  the  fodder  corn  before  a  hard 
frost,  and  tie  it  in  small  bundles.  These 
bundles  are  “set  up”  in  shocks  like  or¬ 
dinary  corn,  with  the  top  of  the  shock 
firmly  tied.  The  corn  is  kept,  in  these 
shocks  for  about  a  mouth,  depending  on 
the  weather.  If  the  Fall  is  dry,  without 
much  rain,  the  fodder  will  be  well  dried 
out  and  can  be  hauled  to  the  barn.  It 
must  be  fully  dried  out  before  putting  in 
the  barn,  or  otherwise  it  will  mold  and 
spoil.  We  have  had  good  results  from 
stacking  the  corn  outside.  Posts  are  set 
up  in  some  sheltered  place,  with  rails  or 
bars  puts  between  them  about  .“!/•>  ft. 
from  the  ground.  The  bundles  of  fodder 
are  leaned  up  against  these  rails  on  both 
sides,  so  that  the  tops  of  the  bundles 
come  together.  This  leaves  a  space  be¬ 
low  for  the  air  to  circulate,  while  the  tops 
of  the  bundles,  jammed  close  together, 
will  shed  much  rain.  A  row  of  bundles 
packed  in  this  way  will  usually  keep  bet¬ 
ter  than  when  put  in  the  barn.  If  some 
sort  of  a  temporary  shed  can  be  built 


over  the  stalks  they  will  make  good  fod¬ 
der. 


Shingles  or  Roofing  for  Barn 

We  have  a  large  hip-roofed  barn  that 
must  have  new  roof.  The  roof  boards  are 
about  2  to  .">  in.  apart.  Which  would  be 
cheaper  and  better,  to  take  the  roof 
boards  off  and  put  them  together,  and  put 
on  good  roofing,  or  reshingle  with  good 
shingles?  Roofing  would  cost  about  $o 
per  roll ;  shingles  about  $6  per  100  sq.  ft., 
and  lumber  $45  per  1,000  ft.;  labor,  35 
to  40c  per  hour.  It.  n.  R. 

Mills,  I’a. 

A  good  grade  of  shingles  properly  ap¬ 
plied  makes  an  excellent  roof  where  the 
pitch  is  sufficiently  steep.  They  should 
not  be  used  where  the  pitch  is  fiat,  espe¬ 
cially  if  there  is  likely  to  be  a  little  heat 
under  them,  as  water  will  freeze  at  the 
lower  end.  forming  a  miniature  ice  dam 
and  back  up  under  them,  causing  a  leak. 
As  the  roof  boards  are  spaced  for  shing¬ 
ling,  I  would  advise  reshingling,  as  the 
labor  cost  of  repairing  roof  as  you  sug¬ 
gest,  together  with  unavoidable  waste, 
would  be  high.  The  heavy  grades  of 
paper  will  permit  application  directly 
over  the  old  shingles,  and  this  might  be 
done  in  your  case  if  desired.  R.  ir.  s. 


“Ton  Litter  Club" 

Out  in  Ohio  there  is  a  “Ton  Litter 
Club."  There  are  14!)  contestants,  each 
trying  to  produce  a  ton  of  pork  from  one 
single  litter  in  six  months.  One  man  has 
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already  won  out.  The  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  tells  about  it. 

Ohio’s  “Ton  Litter  Club"  has  its  it  first 
member.  He  is  Charles  Schleicli,  a 
farmer  near  Williamsport.  Pickaway 
County.  He  raised  a  litter  of  11  Spotted 
Poland  Chinas  to  a  total  weight  of  2,200 
lbs.  six  months  after  birth. 

This  litter  was  farrowed  February  1. 
and  was  weighed  in  officially  July  31.  It 
is  the  first  official  ton  litter  in  Ohio. 
Mr.  Schleicli  will  be  presented  with  a 
medal  provided  by  the  State  federation 
of  swine  breeders  for  all  who  succeed  in 
this  contest  started  last  Winter. 

Along  with  word  of  the  first  official  ton 
litter,  university  stockmen  hear  of  an  unof¬ 
ficial  weighing  of  a  Highland  litter  at  five 
months  old,  a  litter  of  10  big  type  Po¬ 
land  Chinas  that  weighed  2,165  lbs.  at 
150  days  of  age.  G.  L.  Evans  is  the 
breeder  making  this  report.  The  litter 
is  of  five  boars  and  five  sows.  At  the 
present  rate  of  gain,  this  litter  should 
make  a  ton  and  a  half  of  pork  at  the 
end  of  the  six  months’  period,  provided 
that  none  of  the  hogs  die  or  go  off  their 
feed. 


By  heating  his  poultry  houses  and 
hatching  rooms  by  natural  gas.  which  is 
secured  from  a  shallow  gas  well  near 
by,  Arthur  Wyatt,  a  Diamond  Creek 
township  farmer,  is  finding  the  poultry 
business  a  most  successful  side  line,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Cottonwood  Falls  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Topeka  Capital.  By  heat¬ 
ing  his  poultry  houses  to  any  desired 
temperature  Wyatt  is  enabled  to  begin 
the  raising  of  his  chicks  much  earlier  in 
the  season  than  could  otherwise  be  done, 
as  the  chicks  are  not  dependent  upon 
weather  conditions  for  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature. 
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Invest  in  a  McCormick  *  Deering 
for  Fall  Plowing  and  Belt  Work 


The  remarkable  new  warranty  cover¬ 
ing  the  crankshaft  and  the  crankshaft  ball 
bearings  in  McCormick-Deering  Tractors 
has  shown  the  farmer  more  clearly  than 
ever  that  he  can  best  depend  on  these 
tractors  for  real  value  and  economy.  This 
is  a  guarantee  for  the  entire  life  of  the 
tractor  and  that  means  much. 

It  may  well  prove  the  deciding  factor  in 
your  own  investment.  The  ironclad  agree¬ 
ment,  printed  below,  provides  you  with  a 
lasting  security  covering  these  important 
parts  of  the  tractor.  It  is  evidence  of  qual¬ 
ity  in  the  entire  tractor.  It  is  an  indicator 
of  practical  design,  accurate  assembly, 
generous  size  of  parts,  and  long  life. 

The  fall  season  is  ahead — a  season  of 
many  power  jobs,  both  drawbar  and  belt. 
Do  your  plowing  speedily  and  well  with  a 
McCormick-Deering  and  fit  your  tractor 
to  fall  and  winter  work.  McCormick- 
Deering  Tractors  are  designed  to  handle 
belt  jobs  as  you  want  them  handled.  And 
McCormick-Deering  machines  are  made 
to  work  right  with  tractors.  The  combi¬ 
nation  can’t  be  beat. 


International  Harvester  Company 
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Stop  at  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer’s 
and  go  over  the  construction  and  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  these  tractors.  Study  the  value  of 
replaceable  wearing  parts,  the  unit  main 
frame,  ball  and  roller  bearings  at  28  points, 
etc.  And  remember  this  important  point: 
When  you  buy  a  McCormick-Deering 
Tractor  you  get  all  necessary  equipment 
— throttle  governor,  belt  pulley,  platform, 
fenders,  brake,  etc.  No  extras  to  pay  for. 
Make  your  power  investment  safe  from 
every  point  of  view  by  placing  an  order 
for  a  McCormick-Deering  15-30  or 
10-20  Tractor. 


SPECIAL  WARRANTY 

given  every  purchaser 

The  seller  agrees  to  replace  free 
the  Two-Bearing  Crankshaft  in  any 
10-20  or  15-30  McCormick-Deering 
tractor,  should  it  break  during  the 
life  of  the  tractor,  provided  the  brok¬ 
en  parts  are  promptly  returned  to  the 
factory  or  one  of  the  branch  houses. 

Further,  theseller  agrees  to  replace 
free  any  Crankshaft  Ball  Bearing  in 
the  10-20  or  15-30  McCormick- 
Deering  tractor,  which  may  break, 
wear  out,  or  burn  out  during  the 
life  of  the  tractor,  provided  that  the 
defective  ball  bearing  is  promptly 
returned  to  the  factory  or  one  of  the 
branch  houses. 
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Turkeys  With  Roup 

What  is  the  trouble  with  turkeys  that 
have  swelling  around  their  eyes,  with  run¬ 
ning  through  the  nose  and  eyes?  Some¬ 
times  their  eyes  are  filled  with  water,  like 
tears.  a.  z. 

Connecticut. 

Roup  attacks  turkeys,  as  well  as  other 
fowls,  and  you  describe  the  prominent 
symptoms  of  this  disease.  It  is  a  difficult 
disease  to  treat,  particularly  in  turkeys, 
which  are  not  easily  confined  and  han¬ 
dled.  but,  fortunately,  turkeys  are  not  kept 
for  laying  purposes,  save  in  the  case  of 
breeders,  and  the  Thanksgiving  season 
ends  the  roup  with  the  fiock.  Turkeys 
with  roup  should  not  be  kept  as  breeders 
and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  mingle 
with  the  poultry  flock  on  the  premises,  as 
the  disease  is  very  contagious.  If  only 
part  of  the  flock  is  affected,  it  would  be 
best  to  remove  them  to  a  place  by  them¬ 
selves  and  they  may  be  treated  by  dipping 
the  head  into  a  solution  of  boric  acid  in 
water,  of  a  strength  of.  say,  an  ounce  to 
the  quart,  as  frequently  as  practicable. 
This  is  a  mild  antiseptic  and  harmless  in 
strong  solution.  A  more  effective  anti¬ 
septic.  but  one  that  should  be  used  more 
guardedly,  is  bichloride  of  mercury  (cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate)  in  the  strength  of  one 
to  10.000.  This  may  be  prepared  by  ob¬ 
taining  the  tablets  used  by  surgeons,  one 
of  which,  dissolved  in  10  pints  of  water, 
makes  a  solution  of  the  above  mentioned 
strength.  These  may  be  obtained  at  drug¬ 
stores.  In  mild  cases  of  roup,  and  in 
cases  of  “colds.”  the  symptoms  of  which 
are  identical  with  those  of  mild  roup,  the 
solution  of  boric  acid  will  be  found  less 
irritating  and  probably  more  safe  in  the 
hands  of  the  amateur. 


Fattening  Capons 

I  had  a  few  cockerels  capon ized  about 
two  months  ago  at  two  months  of  age. 
Will  they  grow  faster  than  a  cockerel? 
If  not,  what  could  I  feed  them  to  cause 
faster  growth,  as  I  would  like  to  have 
them  by  Christmas  with  a  few  pounds 
more  than  the  cockerels,  if  possible,  of 
solid  meat.  w.  c.  w. 

Lester,  Pa. 

You  should  be  able  to  get  your  capons 
up  to  good  weight  by  Christmas,  much 
heavier  than  they  would  be  as  common 
“roosters.”  Give  plenty  of  good  shady 
grass  range  all  Summer,  with  all  the 
grain  they  will  eat.  The  grain  mixture 
should  be  mostly  corn,  but  a  little  wheat 
is  good  for  a  change.  Do  not  try  to  fat¬ 
ten  them  during  the  time  that  they  are  on 
range,  but  about  six  weeks  before  you 
want  to  market  them  start  feeding  a  fat¬ 
tening  ration  of  40  lbs.  oatmeal  (without 
hulls),  50  lbs.  cornmeal  and  10  lbs.  white 
middlings,  mixed  quite  thin  with  skim- 
milk  or  buttermilk,  and  fed  twice  a  day 
iust  what  they  will  eat  up  clean  in  15  or 
20  minutes.  During  the  fattening  period 
they  should  be  confined  to  rather  small 
runs.  If  you  can  get  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk  it  makes  a  nice  change  to  feed  five 
parts  cracked  corn  mixed  with  one  part 
semi-solid  once  a  day  during  the  last  three 
or  four  weeks.  The  birds  are  very  fond 
of  this  mixture,  and  will  eat  it  in  large 
quantities.  Capons  fed  in  this  manner 
will  make  a  Christmas  dinner  fit.  for  any 
epicure.  C.  s.  greene. 


Broody  Hons;  Swollen  Face 

1.  What  makes  R.  I.  Red  hens  become 
broody  so  often,  even  after  a  couple  of 
weeks’  confinement,  at  which  time  I  feed 
only  a  laying  mash,  supply  plenty  of  fresh 
water  and  oyster  shells?  Some  of  them 
will  lay  even  though  when  confined.  The 
rest  of  the  flock  have  mash  before  them 
constantly,  and  they  are  laying ;  then 
about  every  night  one  or  more  will  stay 
on  the  nest.  There  was  a  time  when  I 
had  25  broody  out  of  about  65  hens.  The 
birds  not  broody  get  fed  a  very  small 
amount  of  scratch  grain  morning  and 
night,  and  some  green  food  quite  often.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  to  do  to  prevent 
continual  broodiness,  aspecially  as  it 
seems  to  be  mostly  during  the  Summer. 
2.  Could  you  also  tell  me  what  causes  a 
swelling  on  the  side  of  a  chicken’s  face? 
It  looks  swollen  and  as  though  there 
might  be  a  kernel  of  corn  there,  but 
could  not  get  it  out  when  we  tried  to  with 
a  toothpick.  It  is  swollen  between  the 
bill  and  eye.  mrs.  g.  r.  t. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

1.  R.  I.  Reds,  like  all  other  large 
breeds,  are  more  inclined  to  broodiness 
than  the  smaller  and  more  active  varie¬ 
ties  of  fowls.  This  can  doublless  be  over¬ 
come  to  some  extent  by  selection  in  breed¬ 
ing,  using  only  those  hens  that  have 
shown  comparatively  little  broodiness  in 
the  breeding  pen,  but  this  is  a  matter  of 
years.  Closely  confined  and  heavily  fed 
liens  may  be  expected  to  become  broody 
more  often  than  those  that  have  to  rustle  ' 
for  a  living,  but  rustling  isn’t  conducive 
to  egg  production.  Those  who  keep  the 
heavier  varieties  of  fowls  must  expect  to 
have  the  most  trouble  with  broodiness  un¬ 
til  strains  are  developed,  if  they  ever  are, 
that  are  free  from  this  fault. 

2.  This  bunch  is  caused  by  the  filling 
of  a  sac  between  the  beak  and  eye  with 
cheesy  natter.  It  may  be  due  to  catarrh 


or  to  roup.  If  the  bunch  is  hard,  it  may 
be  removed  by  making  a  slit  through  the 
skin  over  it  with  a  sharp  blade,  dressing 
the  wound  afterward  with  some  simple 
antiseptic  ointment,  like  earbolized  vase¬ 
line.  M.  B.  D. 


Discovering  Non-sitters 

Mr.  Sutphen  markets  broody  hens  as 
they  hatch.  I  band  them  for  table  use 
when  so  needed.  These  methods  sort  out 
all  but  non-sitters  and  drones.  On  page 
1046  A.  Howard  Fingar  commends  trap¬ 
nesting,  which  is  a  still  better  method  for 
a  moderate  flock,  because  it  enables  one 
to  detect  drones  or  internal  layers,  and 
also  determines  which  are  the  best  pro¬ 
ducing  individuals,  so  as  to  breed  from 
most  prolific  layers.  His  observation 
agrees  with  mine  that  non-sitters,  besides 
being  among  the  best  layers,  also  conserve 
unusually  favorable  condition.  I  deem  it 
to  be  because  they  do  not  decrease  vital¬ 
ity  by  broody  fever.  T.  A.  B. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  This 
is  the  third  (pullet)  year  of  this  contest. 

Week  ending  August  28,  1023: 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

A.  Craig,  N.  J . 

Etjon  Poultry  B’arm.  N.  J . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J .  . 

I. ewis  Farm,  R.  1 . 

lloselawn  Karin,  N,  J . 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Hoy  M.  Lynch.  N.  ,! . 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa . 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Condlct  &  Son,  N.  J . 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J . 

S.  C  R.  1.  REDS 

II.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J .  57 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  45 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

It.  VV.  Tracy,  N.  J . 

Underhill  Brothers.  N.  J  . 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard.  N.  Y . 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  . . . 

Solomon  Richman,  N,  J . 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

J.  W.  Bottcher,  N.  J . 

Broad  Acres  B’arm,  Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J . 

Cranberry  Brook  B'arm.  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N,  J . 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J .  47 

Alex  Eichenbaum,  N.  J .  72 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J . .  . 

Pinehurst  Poultry  B'arm,  N.  J .  51 

Mattie  H.  BJppele.  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  B'erris.  Mich . 

Richard  B"ranke.  N.  J . 

Greendale  B’arm.  N.  V  . 

Chas  E.  Grove.  Del . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J . 

The  Hoehn  B’arm,  N.  Y . 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn  . 

Hollywood  B'arm.  Wash . 

B'rank  L.  Hugus.  N.  J  . . 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J  . 

George  C.  Johnson.  N.  J . . 

The  Ohio  Poultry  B'arm,  Ohio .  65 

RobertO.  Knapp,  N.  V  . 

Jay  D.  Lester.  N.  Y . 

B’rancis  V  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  B'arm.  N.  J _ 

Harold  W.  Lyle,  N.  J .  77 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  . 

Herbert  O.  Maxhani.  R.  1  . 

Meadowedge  B'arm  N.  Y .  62 

Mercer  Poultry  B’arm,  N.  J .  71 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  56 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J  . 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J . 

Queensbury  B'arm.  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  B'arm,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Poultry  B'arm.  N.  J  ... 

John  K.  Roessner.  N.  J . 

ltosehill  B'arm,  N  J . . 

Rosewood  Leghorns.  N.  J . 

J.  VV.  Schreib.  N.  Y . . 

Shadowbrook  B'arm,  Conn .  74 

A-  E.  Spear,  N.  J . . 

Spring  Lake  B'arm,  N.  J . 

Loin  G.  Simmonds.  N.  J . . 

Matthew  Stothart.  Jr.,  N,  J . 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J . 

Sun  View  B'arm,  N.  J  . . 

Wallace  S.  Suydam.  N.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  B’arm,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  V an.  Ilouten,  N .  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N  ,J  . . . 

John  F.  Wehrell.  N.  ,T . 

Westwood  Poultry  B'arm  N.  J . 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J . 

White  Cloud  B'arms.  N.Y . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J _ 

S.  C.VV.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A . 

SCW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R,  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn . . . 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
Hamnionton  Poultry  Raisers’ Assn. . 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  75 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  . 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  67 

Total  . . 


Week  Total 

46 

2111 

64 

2701 

77 

3356 

36 

2211 

27 

1508 

65 

1841 

78 

3425 

55 

2001 

73 

3271 

50 

2231 

50 

2274 

65 

2224 

54 

2458 

38 

2042 

57 

2950 

50 

2486 

63 

3009 

45 

2237 

58 

2109 

37 

2301 

57 

2330 

57 

2345 

68 

2843 

60 

2185 

70 

3239 

60 

2885 

69 

3038 

56 

2866 

41 

2394 

41 

2792 

75 

3234 

44 

2669 

58 

3215 

47 

2498 

72 

3191 

45 

2189 

51 

2520 

69 

3099 

84 

3378 

68 

3309 

49 

2843 

58 

2956 

62 

3049 

52 

2024 

73 

3267 

76 

3445 

65 

2659 

69 

3708 

58 

3145 

60 

3123 

52 

3039 

65 

2918 

90 

3026 

55 

2899 

86 

3136 

50 

2950 

77 

3404 

68 

2964 

64 

2742 

62 

2812 

71 

2949 

58 

2706 

73 

2698 

56 

2984 

68 

2824 

46 

2627 

91 

3787 

48 

2531 

65 

2682 

54 

2381 

52 

2469 

58 

2679 

71 

3160 

69 

3059 

74 

2845 

67 

3198 

57 

3179 

55 

3544 

75 

2927 

62 

3161 

67 

3010 

59 

3401 

73 

3324 

68 

2593 

63 

2962 

52 

2704 

66 

2862 

41 

2754 

70 

2940 

75 

3284 

IN. 

40 

3 

2782 

78 

3449 

33 

2654 

55 

2939 

56 

2721 

71 

3025 

63 

3286 

75 

3294 

70 

2968 

67 

3128 

6086 

283628 

THE  MAGIC  COAL 
BURNING  BROODER 

lias  stood  the  test  when  other  makes  have  failed.  It  is 
constructed  to  regulate  the  heat  without  attention  during 
the  night.  The  top  and  bottom  drafts  work  automatically 
by  two  sensitive  thermostats  which  causes  an  even 
temperature  of  heat— necessary  for  brooding  young  chicks. 
Do  not  think  of  purchasing  elsewhere  liefore  you  semi 
for  our  free  catalogue  which  gives  full  particulars. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

THAT  FAMOUS  PICTURESQUE  STRAIIM  AT  BOTTOM  PRICES 

With  my  strain  of  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  I  hold  the  record  for  winning  more  blue  ribbons, 
special  prizes  and  silver  cups  at  tile  leading  Poultry  Shows  the  past  season  than  any  other  breeder 
of  the  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  in  the  country.  If  you  are  interested  in  JERSEY  BLACK 
GIANTS,  and  want  to  get  started  with  the  best  to  he  had  regardless  of  priee  would  advise  taking 
advantage  of  this  special  offer  which  will  last  for  a  limited  time  only. 

Day-old  chicks,  18e  each;  1-week  old.  21c  each;  2-week  old,  20c  each. 

To  avoid  disappointment  would  advise  ordering  as  soon  as  possible.  I  guarantee  100  per  cent 
live  arrival  and  parcel  post  prepaid. 

Pullets  and  cockerels  twelve  weeks  old,  .$2.50  each;  yearling  hens  and  cock  birds,  $5.00  each. 
In  lots  of  50  or  more,  $3.50  each. 

All  of  these  hens  and  cock  birds  were  used  in  my  breeding  flocks  the  past  season.  Therefore 
I  can  guarantee  to  ship  yearling  hens  and  cock  birds  that  are  far  superior  to  anything  in  the 
country  today  at  this  price.  Ail  growing  stock  shipped  by  express. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Box  B-7 1  -  Trenton  Junction,  N.  J. 


1  Sale  ol  Approved  Cockerels  wm  sT™  = 

§:  cockerels  from  special^ 

§§  matings  at  $5.00  each.  These  birds  will  positively  add  vitality  and  produc-  = 
§|  tion  to  your  breeding  pens.  Inspection  invited. 

|  LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM  -  Babylon,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  E 
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Yes 9  they  ate 

Tom  Barron  Stock 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
$2.00  each 

Only  a  few  left  for  sale 
Hatched  April,  1923 

From  trapnested  hens  with  high 
egg-laying  records 

R0LLW00D  FARM  GUC“>™RD 


PULLETS 

LEGHORN  AND  WHITE  ROCK  PULLETS 

Milk  fed,  free-range  stock,  from 
UNLIGHTED  breeders. 

CORNER  ACRES,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


SINGLE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PUILETS 

from  famous  imported  and  domestic  foundation 
stock.  Only  pedigreed  males  from  highest 
record  dams  used  in  our  breeding  pens.  Prices 
no  higher  than  for  ordinary  stock. 

PINEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM. Cross  St.,  Lakewood, N.J. 


Barron 


S.C.W.L.  PULLETS 


Strain 


FROM  CERTIFIED  STOCK 

$1.50  AND  UP. 

Grown  on  free  range.  Healthy,  vigorous 
birds  that  will  lay  large,  chalk-white  eggs 
for  the  best  New  York  markets.  ALSO  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  breeders  at  attractive  prices. 

RIVERDALF.  POULTRY  FARM  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Pullets — 3,000 

February  to  May  hatched,  1,000, 
from  trap-nested  dams. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


4000  ^e£hSrnC  PUILETS 

From  trapnested  stock  exclusively.  4  months  old 
and  ready  to  lay.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars  to 

Til  E  JIAltqUIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  “River,  S.  J. 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORN 


P  U  L  L  E  T  S 

800  CHOICE  SELECTED  PULLETS,  butter¬ 
milk  fed,  grown  on  free  range.  Many  are  from 
Certified  stock,  ready  to  lav  in  Sep  te  miter — 
hatched  in  JIarch — #1.1>Ot<>  #2  each,  according  to 
quantity  and  maturity.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ORCHARD  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 
Oaks  Corners  Ontario  Co.  New  York 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

April  and  May 
hatched.  Healthy, 
range  raised,  real 
utility  stock, 

HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM. Vineland.  N.  J. 


Pure  Tom  Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Hatched  Pullets 

nut  of  imported  sires,  whose  dams  have  records  of  272 
to  214  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Pullets,  §1.25  to  #2.00. 
Cockerels  #2  to  #8.50.  Buy  now  and  save  money 
PINE  II  lilt  ST  POULTRY  FARM 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Port  Koval,  Pa 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  mJdII  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days*  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  t  5  Milford,  Mass. 


Poultry  Journal  t:,0;,  25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful, interesting  articles  each  month  by 
expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  .Send  25e 
to  day  for  6  mos.  trial  sub., or  only  #1  for  two  full  years. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Dept.  R  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


GELLULOID  H.EG  BANDS 

Cull  your  fiock;  baud  good  layers;  eliminate ioafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
rents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield.  Mass. 


2000  S.C. White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  and  May  hatched,  from  high  producing,  free- 
range,  farm  raised  stock  Util. 50  to$3  OO,  B’.  O.  15. 
No  culls.  All  hatched  and  grown  by  us.  Inspection 
desired.  CI.EARVIEW  I'OUI/rKY  FARM,  Cooperitowu,  N.Y. 


Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Price $1.25  each  up.  High  quality  stock 
of  the  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  LAWN  Farm 

offers  large,  J  u  n  e  Hatched  DI..L  (>'  i 

cockerels  &  pullets.  $2  Each.  Jersey  Black  faiants 

A.  A.  HALEY  -  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS— YEARLINGS 

SI  each.  Tom  Barron  strain.  Healthy  and  vigorous 
birds.  Will  make  excellent  breeders.  Prompt  delivery 

ami  a  square  deal.  SAM  FRANKMAM,  L.k«w»e.  N  J.  H.  o  Ho.  1 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Co^^£?£wood 

Lawrence  \V.  Miller  -  Argyle,  New  York 


Reds,  Hocks,  Leghorns.  Fall  and  Winter  Catalog. 

W.  HILLPOT  Hox  1  Froocblown,  N.  J. 


S<’.  Brown  and  Eng.  W.  Leghorn  hens,  pedigreed.  $  I 
•  to  $8.  Catalog.  VEKA  FULTON,  8.  98,  flalli|M,ll».  ol,,,, 


PHI  I  PTC  lfi  weeks  and  matured  stock,  8  varieties. 

r  ULiLEiIiT  Paul*.  Poultry  Plantation,  11.8,  S3  uamorr,  Oliiu 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  ”  THAT  LAY  ANO  PAY.” 


MEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


Gold  Back  Pure  Ku  Breeding  Hen  Turkeys 

Two  years  old.  Famous  for  laying;  of  large,  heavy  bom- 
long,  deep,  broad  body.  Circ.  THOMAS  REM.T,  Plymouth.  Mass. 


PSi  DUCKS 


America’s  Stan  dart) 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW 
PARDEE  S  PEK1NS.  tSHP.  N.Y 


BREEDERS  AND  ESGGS 


Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOLDER _ Box  29 _ Selkrsvilk,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— IV  hltc  Mimcovy  Ducks  and  Hmke*.  #8 

each.  ALEX  SALTON  R.  1  AFTON,  N.  V. 


r 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  roach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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September  22,  1923 


Saws  Wood  Fast 


(Docs  the  Work  of  10  Men— 1/20  Cost) 

This  one-man  WITTE  Log  Saw  barns  any  fuel 
and  will  cut  from  16  to  40  cords  of  wood  a  day. 
Easy  to  operate  and  move.  Trouble-proof.  Fells 
trees— makes  tie*— runs  other  farm  machinery. 
Fast  money  maker  and  big  labor  saver. 

Write  today  for  my  big  Free 
■■■Book  and  Low  Easy  Payment 
Prices.  No  obligation. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6893  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
6893  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


OTHE  IODINE 
OINTMENT 

Germ-Killing — Pain-Killing — Healing 

1-0  is  more  than  a  first  aid,  it’s  a  lasting 
relief  from  Rheumatism,  Muscular  stiff¬ 
ness,  Goitre,  Swollen  Glands,  Neuritis, 
Eczema,  Boils,  Bruises,  Burns,  Insect 
Bites,  Ivy  Poisoning,  Cuts,  Sprains, 
and  all  Skin  troubles. 

Send  50  cents  for  trial  tube  and 
you  will  have  thebestof  all  house¬ 
hold  remedies  for  external  use. 

HALOGEN  LABORATORY,  INC. 
Amityville  -  -  -  New  York 


Cider  Apples  Wanted  sr£PME*«ETH0iDi.so.sortTaik,con«. 


Cider  Apples  Wanted  in  Tafio^Tou ies  or 

JOHN  F.  WILKENS  PEEKSKILL.  N.  Y.  Tel.  21-F-4 


01  A*.  1  in  car  load  lots.  State  lowest 

WanteO  bluer  Apples  price  per  100  pounds  weight. 

FRED  MENICK,t41  S«  ttejtnt  SI  . Port  Chester, N.Y.  Tal  4S7 


WE  BUY CALSAM  PINE  CLIPPINGS 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1219. 


TOR  SALE — Perfectly  arranged  house  with  en¬ 
closed  porch  set  hack  from  road,  10  rooms, 
heat  and  electric  lights;  live  minutes  from 
station;  all  conveniences;  large  barn  and  ga¬ 
rage;  shown  by  MR.  J.  H.  MOSES,  Croton 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


C5-ACRE  farm,  under  good  cultivation,  with 
farming  tools,  13  dairy  cows,  10  head  young 
stock,  good  water,  12-room  house,  barn,  etc., 
near  town,  State  road,  school.  ALEXANDER 
CRONAUER,  Franklin,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  store,  property  to  rent  or 
buy  in  country  town  near  lake;  have  very 
little  cash.  ADVERTISER  3903,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Owner  going  abroad  will  sell  his 
beautiful,  fully  equipped  farm  of  253  acres 
in  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  with  all  stock, 
implements,  crops  in  barn,  and  about  40  acres 
corn,  modern  residence  with  electric  light,  two 
tractor.  Overland  touring  car  for  $36,000;  half 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage;  for  description  and 
further  information  apply  to  ALEX  VOX  FEST, 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — To  responsible  person,  persons  or 
company,  a  chance,  for  all  year  round  milk 
business  at  two-thirds  profit;  sell  330  quarts 
and  more  per  day  at  16c  a  quart;  will  sell 
business  with  cows,  or  entire  place  or  lease; 
particulars,  ADVERTISER  3001,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— In  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  place 
of  about  233  acres,  75  acres  woodland;  fer¬ 
tile  land  producing  fine  garden;  building  sites 
with  wonderful  views;  abundance  of  water;  15- 
room  concrete  house,  modern  improvements:  11- 
room  cottage;  6-room  bungalow;  outbuildings; 
overlooking  village  and  Newburgh  State  road; 
n  mile  and  a  half  from  station;  suitable  for 
hotel,  country  club,  school,  or  sanitarium;  for 
particulars  apply  to  BOX  130,  Harriman, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


70  ACRES  fine  Alfalfa  and  dairy  farm  for 
sale  near  New  Market,  N.  J.,  $22,000,  with 
stock  and  implements  or  $20,000  without  same. 
ADVERTISER  3090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  for  sa'.e — Lakewood,  N.  J.;  16 
acres  equipped,  stocked:  capacity  1,200  lay¬ 
ers,  2,000  chicks,  incubation  2,300;  rural  de¬ 
livery;  electricity,  telephone;  new  5-room 
house;  casli  $2,500,  balance  mortgage.  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  3981,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 82  Vi* -acre  farm,  8-room  house, 
large  outbuildings,  2  cellars,  2  wells  of  wa¬ 
ter,  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  including  5  bear¬ 
ing  English  walnut  trees,  good  fences,  perma¬ 
nent  pasture,  good  stream  of  water,  _  fine  for 
dairy  or  for  irrigation  purposes,  1%  miles  from 
Elmer,  good  reason  for  selling:  send  for  map, 
description  and  price.  Address  OWNER,  P.  O. 
Box  491,  Elmer,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  for  small  farm  in 
New  Jersey,  300  acres  in  Bradford  oil  dis¬ 
trict;  fine  improvements;  free  gas;  a  bargain 
seldom  offered  if  taken  at  once.  AI)\  EK- 
TISER  3080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  


SOUTH  FLORIDA  farm  in  the  Dills  of  Pasco 
County  for  sale;  20  acres,  106  voting  citrus 
trees,  3-room  house,  2  horses,  tools  and  auto¬ 
mobile:  $3,000.  H.  J.  ROBERTS,  Dade  City, 
Florida. 


FOR  SALE — 80-aere  farm,  Connecticut,  fully 
stocked,  machinery,  crops:  fine  large  house 
and  barns,  other  buildings:  abundance  water, 
fruit.  Address  ADVERTISER  4008,  care  R.ural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 153-acre  farm  bordering  on  lake; 

16-room  bouse,  3-story  barn  40x00,  inodernly 
equipped,  henhouse,  granarv,  milk  house,  fruit 
and  timber.  WARD  LOOMIS.  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


SOUTHERN  CONNECTICUT— Excellent  home 
site;  20  acres,  part  cultivated;  balance  wood; 
near  village;  $2,000;  one-fourth  cash;  5  acres 
State  road,  $800;  one-fourth  cash.  BOX  37, 
Route  2,  Clinton,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Delaware  poultry  farm  with  light¬ 
ing  system;  poultry  included.  Inquire  owner, 
HARRY  DARBY,  Farmington,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — In  Florida,  3-acre  farm;  good  home; 

3  Blocks  from  town.  Address  owner,  CHAS. 
KILLIAN,  Delanco,  N.  J. 

100-ACRE  dairy  and  potato  farm;  $4,200;  Ithac-a 
market.  E.  A.  STEVENS,  R.  25,  West  Danby, 
N.  Y. 

FARM — 100  acres;  Bradford  County:  house,  10 
rooms;  barn,  40x50;  si!o,  chicken  house,  milk- 
house,  wagon-house,  all  in  fair  condition;  $3,500. 
CHAS.  BOCRDETTE,  It.  D.  2,  Columbia  Cross 
Roads,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — A  farm  of  108  acres',  located  in 
“The  Berkshire  Hills,”  on  high  ground,  one 
mile  from  town  and  railroad  station;  stock  barn 
30x00,  hay  barn  30x60;  garage;  also  toolhouse; 
private  house;  also  a  6-room  tenant  house;  good 
spring  water  in  both  houses;  fruit  trees;  good 
neighbors  and  good  roads;  price  $5,000  one-half 
cash;  balance  mortgage.  GEO.  D.  POWELL, 
State  Line,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — One-acre  village  10-room  home;  im¬ 
provement  poultry  house;  in  Catskills,  200 

miles  from  New  York  City;  $3,000;  part  cash. 
HERBERT  DAVIS.  R.  D.  2,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 

$6,000  BUYS  fine  country  home,  store,  stock; 

one  acre  of  ground;  last  year’s  business  was 
$14,000.  W.  S.  RITTASE,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Six-room  house,  partly 
furnished,  one  acre  land  with  fruit  trees. 
CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — '194-acre  dairy  farm  in  South 
Central  New  York,  %  mile  from  thriving  vil¬ 
lage  on  State  highway,  50  acres  valuable  tim¬ 
ber;  8-roont  bouse,  barn  44x110,  cement  base¬ 
ment,  patent  stanchions,  water  buckets,  silo, 
milk  house,  running  water,  horse  barn,  granary, 
hen  houses,  garage,  fruit  for  home  use;  price 
$7, WO,  terms.  Address  ADVERTISER  4641, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  and  general  farm,  130  acres,  4,200- 
egg  incubator,  poultry  houses  20x136  feet, 
brooders;  productive  corn  and  potato  soil;  some 
good  timber;  good  10-room  house;  barns  fair; 
equipment  included  if  desired.  CHESTER  L. 
MILLS,  Fillmore,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  HOME,  near  shore,  15  acres,  fruit, 
good  buildings  and  water;  9-room  house,  im¬ 
provements,  hardwood  floors,  fireplace;  stock, 
crops,  tools.  LEACH,  Clinton,  Conn. 

RENT  OR  BUY — Farm  with  lake  on  or  near 
place;  man,  wife  and  2  sons;  adaptable  for 
Boarding;  will  consider  propositions.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4039,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

110-ACRE  dairy  farm,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  26 
head  cattle,  registered  hull;  3  horses,  har¬ 
ness,  and  tools;  good  house,  large  barn  and 
other  buildings;  all  crops  and  barn  full  of  hay; 
price  $7,000,  $1,700  cash,  balance  easy  terms. 
ADVERTISER  4040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WE  HAVE  a  poultry  plant  to  rent,  accommo¬ 
dations  for  a  small  family,  with  water  and 
bathroom;  a  good  location  facing  south:  about 
50  miles  from  New  York;  correspondence  so¬ 
licited.  ADVERTISER  4038,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 130-acre  farm,  2  miles  from 
railroad,  school  and  church;  12  good  cows,  1 
team,  farming  tools,  etc.;  good  buildings,  dou¬ 
ble  house,  2  lien  houses,  plenty  wood,  running 
water  to  house  and  barn;  price  $6,000,  $2,000 
down.  Address  BOX  196,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 50-aerq  level  farm,  good  soil,  three 
barns  30x30,  18x35,  30x25  respectively;  wa¬ 
gon  shed  20x40;  milk  house  12x20;  corn  crib; 
piggery;  poultry  house  20x50;  garage  20x25;  all 
buildings  in  good  repair  and  equipped  with 
electric  lights;  telephone  in  house,  two  good 
wells  and  farm  fenced;  this  year’s  crops,  pigs, 
ducks  and  chickens  valued  over  $2, WO  go  with 
farm;  located  20  miles  from  Philadelphia  and 
good  roads  to  market:  price  $10,000,  mortgage 
accepted.  A.  H.  WALL,  Franklinville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of  75  acres,  68  tillable,  on 
State  road  near  two  railroads;  on  R.F.D.  and 
telephone  if  desired;  school  and  churches;  ill 
health  reason  for  selling;  for  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  MRS.  M.  A.  FOLNSBEB,  R.F.D.  3, 
Sterling  Station,  N.  Y. 

38-AORE  farm  on  State  road,  7-room  house,  5 
outbuildings,  good  repair:  good  wood  lot;  20 
acres  tillable;  fruit;  good  markets,  road  stand; 
price  reasonable:  also  5-acre  farm,  good  build¬ 
ings,  $600.  FRED  PIKE,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

WANT  to  exchange  my  432-acre  Cortland  Coun¬ 
ty  farm  for  smaller  one  farther  South:  17- 
room  house,  3  barns,  other  outbuildings,  31  cows; 
1  bull.  6  purebred  horses;  milking  machine, 
thrasher,  tractor,  binder,  ensilage  cutter,  truck, 
hayloader,  siderake  and  other  equipment  anti 
tools;  timber,  sugar  orchard,  etc.;  grain,  pota¬ 
toes.  cabbage;  8  acres  ensilage  corn;  two  miles 
to  railroad;  3  miles  to  milk  station;  sickness 
reason  for  change.  ADVERTISER  4054,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

VINELAND  Poultry  Farm,  8  acres  for  sale  or 
exchange  for  little  larger  place  between  Tren¬ 
ton  and  New  York.  ADVERTISER  4053,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — 453-acre  dairy  farm  on 
Hudson  River,  2W  acres  tillable;  5  barns; 
running  water:  tractor  worked;  17-room  house; 
trolley  stops  at  door:  $9,000,  $2,000  down.  MRS. 
SARA  RUGG,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 97-acre  level  dairy,  truck  and 
poultry  farm;  economical  to  operate:  located 
in  the  Borough  of  Perkasie,  Pa..  32  miles  from 
Philadelphia ;  side  walks  and  all  city  conven¬ 
ience;  large  colonial  mansion,  two  baths,  hot 
water  heaters,  electric  lights;  good  retail  mar¬ 
ket,  best  of  schools,  churches,  and  splendid 
community;  19  head  of  cattle.  4  horses,  and 
poultry;  all  farm  machinery  necessary  to  op¬ 
erate  such  a  farm;  there  is  25  acres  of  good 
corn  and  25  acres  will  be  seeded  with  wheat 
and  rye;  tills  farm  can  he  cut  up  in  buildinr 
lots,  or  a  splendid  site  for  an  institution;  price 
$35,000  including  all  live  stock,  crops,  tools, 
and  machinery:  full  particulars  given  on  re¬ 
quest;  rare  opportunity.  W.  S.  BERGER, 
Owner,  Perkasie,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 19  acres  in  Yates  County,  N.  Y.; 

fine  location,  near  village  and  Seneca  Lake: 
good  barn,  some  fruit,  rich  tillable  soil,  priced 
riglit:  owner.  ADVERTISER  4051,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

OWNER  going  South  will  soil  reasonable,  his 
11-room  home,  tiled  bath,  cement  cellar,  large 
attic,  electricity,  furnace,  perfect  condition: 
best  material:  unsurpassed  view  of  Hudson 
River,  situated  in  village;  shade  trees,  shrub¬ 
bery,  excellent  fruit  trees,  berries,  garden, 
grapes  modern  lien  house.  STEWART.  1014 
Uark  Place.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 14-acre  farm  ou  State  road,  l Va 
mile  from  Caivlor  town,  station,  high  school, 
and  good  markets;  good  buildings,  house,  barn, 
and  silo,  and  hen  house  for  200  chickens;  price 
$3,000.  CHARLES  OSOVSK1,  Route  3,  Candor, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Mill  site  in  hills  of  Massachusetts, 
suitable  for  grist  or  saw  mill;  fine  dam  and 
raceway,  all  that  is  needed  is  mill;  good  12- 
room  house;  running  spring  water  in  the  house; 
fine  garden  patch;  price  $6,000;  would  consider 
an  exchange  for  property  further  south;  can 
add  cash.  OWNER,  32  Rose  Ave.,  Patchogue, 
N.  Y. 


47-ACRE  farm  in  Berks  Co..  Pa.:  14  acres  good 
timber;  electric  light  power  and  telephone 
wires  pass  farm;  mile  to  State  highway;  good 
schools  and  markets;  good  buildings.  MRS.  L. 
F.  LINGREI.L,  Anacostia  Sta.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


FOR  SALE — Good  farm,  98  acres;  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  fruit;  Endicott-Jolmson  markets; 
milk  12c  quart;  customers  furnish  pails;  retail 
price,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.;  good  buildings; 
good  location;  good  income.  Write  owner, 
ANDREW  NELSON,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY— Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs..  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED— There  is  no  greater  charity 
thau*to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  —  Keystone  traction  driller,  full 
equipment,  cheui  :  good  all  around  practical 
operator  wanted  for  No.  5  machine;  references. 
T.  S.  MOORE,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


NEW  clover  lionev,  fine  quality;  in  60-lb.  cans, 
$8.40:  20-lbs.,  $3.00,  f.o.b.  G.  W.  BELDEN, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA — Several  cars  first  cutting  ready; 

Timothy,  clover  and  second  cutting  later. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE— Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them  ?  Please  send  remittance  with  order. 
WILLIAM  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  varieties  apples,  cider  apples,  etc. 

BUCHAN  FRUIT  CO.,  Waterville,  Nova 
Scotia. 


APPLE  GRADER,  250-bbl.  capacity.  JOHN 
SARLE,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 3.000-egg  Candee,  four  300-egg 
Cyphers,  and  three  (iOO-egg  Buckeye  incuba¬ 
tors;  good  condition.  E.  H.  &  C.  W.  HAST¬ 
INGS,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Quart,  83c;  gallon,  $2.73;  delivered. 
RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


SLEEP  on  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  soothing, 
refreshing,  invigorating;  pleasing  gift  for 
shut-in  friends  or  well  ones;  picked  fresh;  cre¬ 
tonne  cover:  3-lb.,  $1.25,  prepaid;  check  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2  Raequette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Clover  honey  in  5-lb.  pails  at  $1.10; 

buckwheat  in  5-lb.  pails  at  90c,  prepaid  first 
and  second  zones;  add  10c  for  every  additional 
zone.  EUCEPIIUS  BECKER,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Hall  incubator.  CHAS.  MILLS. 
North  Haven,  Conn. 

_ «_ - ■ 

CLOVER  HONEY — Choice  qua’ity,  6-lb.  can, 
$1.50;  two  5-lb.  pails,  $2.23;  four  5-lb.  pails, 
$4.25,  postpaid  into  third  zone;  60-lb.  can,  $8; 
two  60-lb.  cans,  $15  f.o.b.  HUGH  G.  GREGG, 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

, - -  ...  ■  .  .  . . . —  ■  ■  - - -  - - 

SAUERKRAUT — Our  own  make,  10-lb.  size  can, 
$1.50,  delivered,  300  miles  New  York  Citv. 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Winterton,  N.  Y. 

■ 

HONEY — New  crop  clover,  excellent  quality; 

10-lbs.,  2d  zone,  $2.10;  3d  zone.  $2.20. 
FAULKNER  APIARIES.  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  60-lb.  can,  here 
clover,  $8.40,  buckwheat  $7:  40  lbs.  $5.60, 
buckwheat  $5;  attractive  prices  on  fi^b.  pails, 
manv  or  few;  10  IDs.  prepaid  within  3d  zone 
$2.15,  buckwheat  $1.90.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 1923  crop,  pure  and  delicious;  5  lbs. 

clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  and  in¬ 
sured.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  $7.50: 

very  white  and  thick;  much  superior  to  the 
ordinary  thin  kind;  money  back  if  you  want  it. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover  and  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pail,  $1, 
postpaid  3d  zone,  any  quantity.  ARTHUR  B. 
JEWELL,  Star  Route,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — -Clover  and  basswood,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs.,  $2:  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75;  postpaid. 
M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA — Several  cars  first  cutting  ready, 
Timothy,  clover  and  second  cutting  later. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MIDWEST  Utilitor  riding  tractor,  full  equip¬ 
ment.  new:  handles  10  acres:  too  small  for 
ill  JAMES  CORWIN,  R.  2,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Carload  good  clover,  or  Alfalfa  or 
mixed  hay  for  dairy  cows;  give  price  and  de¬ 
scription.  BOX  171  St.  James,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 


HONEY — Extracted  clover,  10  lbs.,  $2.15;  5 

lbs.,  $1.20:  buckwheat,  $1.85  and  $1:  postpaid 
3d  zone;  60  lbs.  here,  $8.40  and  $7:  satisfaction 
or  monev  back.  H.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Romulus, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Six  gasoline  lanterns,  used  one 
season,  good  condition,  $5  each.  FRED  B. 
SPOOLSTRA,  Sparta,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 5  li.  p.  Fairbanks  bull  dog  engine; 

014  h.  p.  Galloway  engine;  Meyer’s  platform: 
No.  15  spray  tank  and  pump  with  pulley;  New 
Holland  mill,  6 VI' :  four  sets  grinding  plates: 
concrete  power  mixer,  Harvard,  with  pulley; 
three  Newtown  coal  brooders,  500  capacity. 
WM.  H.  TAYLOR,  Southold,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY — Extra  quality,  5  lbs.,  $1.10: 

10  lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  first  three  zones.  CHAS. 
B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Retail  dealer  preferred.  250  to  300 
cases  per  year;  strictly  fresh  white  eggs.  A 
O.  CHAPIN.  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


The  N.  Y.  State  Fair 

The  New  York  State  Fair  this  year 
brought  out  great  crowds  as  usual  and 
was  a  remarkable  display  of  everything 
pertaining  to  farm  life.  Some  of  us  can 
remember  when  this  fair  travelled  about 
the  State  with  no  permanent  home  and 
exhibits  which  were  often  inferior  to  the 
larger  county  shows.  It  is  a  great  change 
from  those  pioneer  days  to  the  present 
great  exposition  housed  in  beautiful  per¬ 
manent  buildings  and  grounds  growing 
each  year  into  a  well  ordered  park. 
People  came  from  all  over  the  State  as 
usual.  In  former  years  the  railroads 
running  into  Syracuse  were  jammed  with 
local  traffic  but  in  .these  days  a  large 
proportion  of  the  visitors  come  in  cars. 
There  must  have  been  over  5,000  of 
these  cars  in  one  group  alone  near  the 
lace  track.  The  exposition  is  now  so 
large  and  comprehensive  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  any  adequate  report  of  it. 
it  has  come  to  be  a  great  institution  well 
1  epresentative  of  the  Empire  State. 


Sweet  Clover  in  North  Dakota 

.  [There  have  been  many  statements  in 
the  papers  about  the  great  use  of  Sweet 
clover  in  the  Northwest.  The  crop  has, 
without  doubt,  been  of  great  value  to  the 
State.  Here  we  have  a  statement  of  what 
it  has  done.] 

According  to  the  best  information  that 
I  have,  based  on  estimates  made  by  the 
County  Agents  in  this  State,  and  other 
information,  the  probable  acreage  of 
Sweet  clover  in  North  Dakota  is  about 
250,000.  Probably  over  80  per  cent  of 
this  acreage  is  devoted  to  the  white  blos¬ 
som  biennial  Sweet  clover,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  yellow  blossom  •beinnial  Sweet 
clover.  It  may  be  that  this  estimate  for 
the  proportion  of  yellow  blossom  Sweet 
clover  is  too  high. 

Doth  of  the  biennial  Sweet  clovers  have 
achieved  their  popularity  in  North  Da¬ 
kota  in  practically  the  last  five  or  six 
years.  They  owe  their  popularity  to  their 
remarkable  ability  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  on  weedy  land,  to  their  ability  to 
resist  drought,  to  their  cold  hardiness, 
and  to  their  ability  to  thrive  under  soil 
conditions  approximating  an  alkaline  soil. 
North  Dakota  soils  are  well  supplied 
with  lime  carbonate..  For  this  reason 
Sweet  clover  is  particularly  valuable  and 
particularly  well  adapetd  to  the  State. 

Sweet  clover  is  being  utilized  to  the 
best  advantage  when  pastured  off.  The 
crop  can  be  managed  in  the  following 
manner:  Sweet  clover  can  be  seeded  with 
the  wheat,  and  after  the  wheat  is  re¬ 
moved  the  'Sweet  clover  will  furnish  a 
small  amount  of  pasture  in  the  Fall,  and 
then  will  furnish  a  large  amount  of  pas¬ 
ture  during  the  second  season  of  its 
growth,  after  which  it  is  plowed  under  for 
a  succeeding  crop  of  corn,  potatoes  or 
small  grain.  Average  carrying  capacity 
in  eastern  half  of  State  about  two  head 
(two-year-olds)  per  acre. 

Plowing  under  Sweet  clover  in  the  Fall 
following  its  seeding  in  the  Spring  is  not 
a  safe  practice  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  Sweet  clover  plant  lias  formed  a  per¬ 
sistent  Winter  bud  which  will  thrust 
itself  through  the  furrow  slice  even 
though  the  plants  itself  may  have  been 
cut  off.  A  number  of  our  farmers  have 
had  some  disagreeable  experiences  due  to 
this  habit  of  the  plant,  and  have  learned 
that  the  best  time  to  kill  out  the  plant  is 
to  plow  under  in  the  late  Spring  after 
the  Winter  bud  has  started  growth,  or 
wait  until  Fall  in  the  second  year. 

Where  Sweet  clover  is  pastured  it  will 
tend  to  produce  considerable  seed ;  in 
fact,  usually  enough  to  reseed  the  ground. 
This  seed  is  hard  seed,  and  not  all  of  it 
will  germinate  the  succeeding  year ;  in 
fact,  it  may  lie  in  the  soil  for  several  sea¬ 
sons  before  all  of  it  will  finally  germinate. 
Tinder  pasturing  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  plant  to  establish  itself  more  or  less 
permanently,  especially  if  animals  are 
kept  off  during  the  early  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son  when  the  young  plants  are  just  com¬ 
ing  from  the  seed.  H.  l.  walster. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 
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Chicks  With  Leg  Weakness 

'What  is  the  cause  of  young  chicks 
losing  the  use  of  legs?  They  seem  all 
right  other  ways,,  but  cannot  walk.  Can 
it  be  cured?  I  have  had  hens  the  same 
way,  but  they  were  incurable. 

New  York  w.  L.  h. 

If  you  refer  to  brooder  chicks,  the 
most  common  cause  is  probably  too  long- 
continued  confinement  within  doors  and 
upon  board  floors.  Chicks  will  not  en¬ 
dure  such  confinement  for  more  than 
about  two  weeks  without  evidence  of 
“leg-weakness.”  The  remedy  is  to  get 
them  out  upon  the  ground  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  hatching,  giving  them  a  clean 
run  upon  grass  when  this  is  practicable, 
but  access  to  the  ground,  at  any  rate. 

Older  chicks  and  mature  fowls  also 
show  “leg-weakness”  at  times;  growing 
cockerels  several  months  of  age  being  es¬ 
pecially  liable  to  the  trouble.  The  symp¬ 
toms  of  trouble  may  be  confined  solely  to 
inability  to  stand  and  the  trouble  may 


from  what  you  say,  your  having  any 
contagious  disease  in  the  flock  and  pre¬ 
sume  that  you  will  lose  only  those  birds 
that  are  individually  affected  instead  of 
being  the  victims  of  some  flock  contagion. 
There  may,  of  course,  be  moi’e  to  this 
than  you  have  observed  or  described.  The 
mere  symptom  of  dark  combs  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  base  any  positive  diagnosis 
upon.  m.  B.  D. 


Cockerel  With  Leg  Weakness 

I  have  a  Jersey  Giant  cockerel,  early 
April  hatch,  whose  feet  seem  to  have 
outgrown  his  body,  the  shanks  of  the  legs 
being  large  and  apparently  somewhat 
swollen,  although  they  do  not  feel  puffy, 
llis  legs  are  weak,  so  that  he  crouches 
down  after  standing  erect  for  a  minute 
or  so.  Otherwise  he  seems  in  good 
health,  his  comb  and  eyes  being  bright 
and  his  appetite  good.  I  have  separated 
him  from  the  rest  of  the  flock  and  am 
trying  to  build  up  his  body  to  match  his 
legs,  by  giving  him  as  much  feed  as  he 


A  Well-trained  Flock  of  Leghorns 


disappear  within  a  few  days  without 
treatment.  I  do  not  know  the  cause  of 
this  disorder.  In  mature  fowls,  over¬ 
feeding,  rheumatism,  and  weakness  from 
some  internal  disease  may  cause  loss  of 
use  of  the  legs,  there  being  no  one  dis¬ 
order  responsible  in  all  cases,  m.  b.  d. 


Air  Blisters  in  Turkeys 

Two  of  my  turkeys  have  blisters  under 
their  wings  that  puff  up  and  drop  as 
they  breathe.  They  are  not  filled  with 
any  fluid,  but  seem  to  fill  up  with  air. 
One  has  blackhead  for  which  I  am  treat¬ 
ing  it.  I  have  given  the  ipecac  powdered 
and  also  turpentine  as  preventives  since 
three  weeks  old — one  is  eight  weeks  old 
and  the  sickest  one  is  10.  I  am  giving  all 
the  turkeys  catechu  in  sour-milk  to  pre¬ 
vent  cholera.  J.  E.  R. 

New  York. 

Air  sometimes  escapes  from  the  air 
passages  of  birds  and  accumulates  in 
swelling  beneath  the  skin.  These  may  be 
punctured  with  a  needle,  allowing  the 
air  to  escape,  and  frequently  no  se¬ 
rious  harm  to  the  fowl  ensues.  In  the 
cases  you  describe,  however,  it  seems 
likely  that  there  is  a  direct  connection 
between  some  internal  air  passage  and 
the  “blister,”  since  this  latter  fluctuates 
in  size  with  the  breathing  of  the  bird. 
This  connection  may  come  from  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  some  internal  organ  of  respira- 
.  tion  or  be  merely  a  freak  of  development. 
I  should  let  the  air-filled  enlargements 
alone,  trusting  to  nature  to  take  care 
of  the  difficulty.  M.  B.  D. 


Black  Comb 

A  while  ago  I  bought  a  flock  of  White 
Leghorn  hens,  and  they  are  doing  well 
so  I  bought  some  more.  I  sorted  out 
some  that  I  thought  were  good  layers,  but 
there  is  one  among  them  that  has  a  very 
dark  comb,  and  afterward  learned  that 
they  had  what  they  called  “black  comb.” 
Is  this  curable?  Is  it  contagious,  and 
what  can  I  do  for  it?  I  sold  the  rest  of 
the  pullets,  not  knowing  that  they  had 
this  disease  and  two  of  them  died. 

New  York.  J.  c.  M. 

I  know  of  no  disease  called  “black- 
comb,”  though  there  are  a  number  of 
diseases  that  cause  the  comb  to  become 
dark  from  deficient  circulation.  So-called 
liver  disease  is  one  of  the  common  ones, 
the  liver  in  this  disease  of  the  digestive 
organs  being  obviously  affected,  as  seen 
upon  post-mortem  examination.  I  doubt, 


wants  to  eat.  Have  also  used  carbolated 
vaseline  to  anoint  the  legs  and  feet. 
Would  be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestion 
that  would  help  in  such  a  case. 

Mt.  Carmel,  Conn.  e.  h.  r. 

Probably  the  best  thing  that  you  can 
do  in  this  case  is  to  let  nature  take  its 
course.  Nature,  you  know,  is  generous 
in  the  matter  of  bestowing  feet  of  ample 
size  upon  some  individuals,  and  it  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation,  rather  than 
otherwise,  that  such  fortunate  individu¬ 
als  cannot  be  easily  tilted  from  their 
base.  I  doubt  if  you  will  be  able  to 
provide  food  that  will  build  up  this 
cockerel’s  body  at  the  expense  of  its  feet ; 
if  the  feet  have  already  got  the  start  of 
the  body,  what  is  to  prevent  their  keeping 
ahead  in  the  race?  Still,  I  think  that 
this  lack  of  proper  proportion  will  dis¬ 
appear  as  the  bird  develops  and  that,  at 
maturity,  you  will  find  him  a  perfect 
Adonis  in  form.  Big  feet  in  the  young 
are  less  to  be  regretted  than  big  heads, 
though  maturity  is  apt  to  provide  the 
cure  for  both. 

As  to  the  lameness,  or  weakness,  grow¬ 
ing  cockerels  are  apt  to  suffer  from  “leg 
weakness”  without  apparent  cause.  They 
show  this  by  inability,  or  unwillingness, 
to  stand,  though  other  functions  of  the 
body  seem  unimpaired.  Usually,  this 
weakness  disappears  and  the  bird  recov¬ 
ers  after  a  short  time.  I  know  of  no 
special  treatment  for  the  condition,  other 
than  to  provide  healthful  quarters  and 
to  give  proper  food.  Rheumatism  may  be 
at  the  bottom  of  these  cases,  but  I  know 
of  no  evidence  of  it.  >r.  b.  d. 


Round  Worms  in  Poultry 

Will  you  let  me  know  what  I  can  do 
for  round  worms  in  fowls,  and  what  is 
the  cause  of  those  worms.  Last  Winter 
these  same  hens  were  pullets  and  did 
not  lay  well.  Do  you  suppose  the  worms 
interfere  with  their  laying?  j.  h. 

Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

Round  worms,  if  present  in  excessive 
numbers,  may  bring  about  thriftlessness 
in  young  or  old  fowls  and  reduce  egg 
production,  though  a  few  seem  to  do 
little  or  no  harm.  The  best  flock  treat¬ 
ment  is  probably  the  tobacco  treatment, 
which  may  be  administered  by  either  the 
wet  or  dry  method.  A  pound  of  finely 
cut  tobacco  stems  may  be  steeped  for 
two  hours  in  water  enough  to  cover  and 
then  mixed  with  about  four  quarts  of 
mash,  using  both  stems  and  liquor,  and 
fed  in  mid-afternoon  to  each  100  fowls 
to  be  treated,  the  fowls  having  been  kept 
for  24  hours  without  food.  Two  or  three 
hours  later.  1  lb.  of  Epsom  salts  should 
be  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  mixed 
with  about  three  quarts  of  mash,  this 
being  so  fed  that  each  bird  will  get  its 
share.  Worms  and  eggs  that  are  expelled 
must  be  removed  from  the  building  by 


prompt  care  of  the  droppings,  else  re¬ 
infection  will  occur. 

Tobacco  is  administered  dry  by  mix¬ 
ing  two  pounds  of  finely  powdered  tobacco 
dust  with  each  100  lbs.  of  the  dry  mash 
ordinarily  fed  and  feeding  for  at  least 
three  weeks.  Only  sufficient  mash  for 
two  or  three  days  should  be  prepared  in 
advance,  as  the  tobacco  loses  its  strength 
upon  standing.  Tobacco  dust  should  con¬ 
tain  nearly  two  per  cent  of  nicotine  to 
be  effectual,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  get 
this,  as  nicotine  disappears  from  tobacco 
dust  that  has  been  long  exposed  to  the 
aii'  M.  B.  D. 


Hens  in  Barn  Loft 

I  have  an  old  barn  25x50,  hewn  timber 
frame.  Loft  is  6  ft.  clear  at  eaves,  roof 
slanting  North  and  South,  lower  part  of 
barn  is  used  for  shop  and  storage.  Would 
it  be  practical  to  keep  hens  in  it?  Should 
the  windows  be  put  in  roof,  i.e.,  hotbed 
sash?  I  want  to  keep  about  50  hens, 
would  they  do  without  run?  j.  g  D 

Brockport,  N.  Y. 

I  see  no  reason  why  you  could  not  keep 
a  few  hens  successfully  in  this  barn  loft. 
You  will  need  to  provide  light,  air  and 
ventilation,  as  you  would  elsewhere.  If 
the  plates  are  G  ft.  above  the  floor,  win¬ 
dows  could  be  placed  in  the  south  side 
and  avoid  cutting  into  the  roof.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  make  roof  windows 
watertight  and  there  would  be  no 
particular  advantage  in  having  them 
there.  The  gable  ends  will  probably  also 
provide  ample  space  for  windows.  Mature 
hens  may  be  kept  in  roomy  quarters  with¬ 
out  any  run,  if  it  is  desired  to  keep  them 
confined.  jr.  b.  d. 


Poultry  Questions 

1.  How  many  chickens  can  I  raise  in  a 
building  50x12  ft.?  I  plan  to  have  it 
10  ft.  high,  and  have  a  drop  to  7  ft.  on 
the  back.  The  front  is  to  be.  full  of 
windows  about  7  ft.  high.  2.  Where  can 
I  get  a  good  laying  strain  of  poultry 
about  50  or  100?  3.  Would  you  recom¬ 

mend  Black  Leghorns  for  layers?  4.  My 
plan  is  to  take  matched  lumber  for  out¬ 
side  and  on  the  inside  2x4  studding,  and 
have  matched  lumber  for  the  roof  with 
tar  paper  or  something  like  it  to  turn 
water.  a.  b.  c. 

Corning,  N.  Y. 


1.  A  building  50x12  ft.  would  accom¬ 
modate  from  150  to  300  grown  fowls  and 
would  serve  as  a  temporary  brooder 
house  for  several  thousand.  It  would  be 
too  shallow  for  a  good  poultry  building, 
however,  and  might  better  be  made  18  or 
20  ft.  deep  by  30  ft.  long.  This  would 
give  the  same  floor  space,  take  less  lum¬ 
ber  for  the  walls  and  be  more  comfortable 
for  the  fowls.  A  height  of  0  ft.  in  front 
and  5  ft.  in  the  rear  would  be  sufficient. 

2.  Probably  your  best  plan  for  getting 
a  good  strain  of  fowls  would  be  to  ar¬ 
range  terms  with  some  nearby  poultry- 
man  who  has  the  kind  you  wish  and 
whose  flock  you  can  see  for  yourself. 

3.  Black  Leghorns  are  excellent  layers 
and  preferred  by  some  to  the  white  va¬ 
riety.  Personally,  I  do  not  see  any  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  color. 

4.  You  do  not  need  a  double  wall  of 

matched  stuff  in  your  location.  One 
thickness  of  matched  lumber,  airtight,  is 
sufficiently  warm,  though  a  double  wall 
on  the  north  side  of  the  building,  behind 
the  perches,  adds  something  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  fowls.  By  placing  your 
matched  boards  upright,  over  girders,  you 
make  them  serve  as  studs  and  save  lum¬ 
ber.  M.  B.  D. 


The  “Nervous”  Leghorn 

Numbers  of  people  say  to  me  when  on 
the  absorbing  topic  of  Leghorn  vs.  this, 
that  and  the  other  breed.  “Yes,  I  know 
that  they  are  wonderful  layers,  etc.,  but 
they  are  so  nervous  and  jumping.”  Well, 
I  always  stand  up  for  the  Leghorns ! 
They  are  a  nervous  fowl  I  admit,  but 
therefore  cannot  be  handled  too  quietly. 
I  think  that  the  secret  is  to  make  friends 
of  them  from  the  day  that  they  leave  the 
shell,  and  surely  the  little  picture  above 
shows  the  result.  u.  g.  p. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 


R.  N.-Y.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  it.  When  Leghorns  will  stand  like 
that  with  a  dog  of  a  nervous,  high-strung 
breed  in  their  midst,  and  treat  him  as  one 
of  the  family  they  are  certainly  well- 
trained. 


When  James  A.  Garfield  was  president 
of  Hiram  College,  a  man  brought  up  his 
son  to  be  entered  as  a  student.  lie  want¬ 
ed  the  boy  to  take  a  course  shorter  than 
the  regular  one.  “My  son  can  never  take 
all  those  studies,”  said  the  father.  “He 
wants  to  get  through  more  quickly.  Can’t 
you  arrange  it  for  him?”  “Oh,  yes,” 
said  Mr.  Garfield.  “He  can  take  a  short 
course  ;  it  all  depends  on  what  you  want 
to  make  of  him.  When  God  wants  to 
make  an  oak.  He  take  100  years,  but  He 
takes  only  two  months  to  make  a  squash.” 
— The  Christian  Register. 


T RHP-NESTED  BARRED  ROCKS.  Vigorous  breeding.  Cocker¬ 
els.  Circular.  A.  L.  Searles,  Box  N,  Milford,  N.  H. 


C.  W.  LEGHORN.  Exceptionally 
larch  Hatched,  $2.50  :  April,  $2 
ee  Range  raised.  Health  and  Qual 

F.  Johnson,  R.D.  No.  1,  Bloomsbury, N  J 


Pullets 

each.  Fr 
ity  Guaranteed  David 
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Special  Old  and  Young 
Stock  Sale 

PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying 
Strain.  Bred  for  EGGS  since  188!*, 
with  records  up  to  326  eggs  in  a  year. 
And  RIGHT  NOW  is  your  only 
chance  of  getting  them  at  such  re¬ 
duced  prices,  lii-pace  Circular  Free. 
General  Catalog,  26c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y.  Altoona,  Pa, 


. - J  RAuncn  1 

I  KARR’S  KUALITY  I 

' - 1  docks  I • 

1000  PULLETS  500  COCKERELS 

Vigorous  stock  from  our  trapnested  and  pedigreed,  Line 
Bred  Hocks.  Any  age  desired.  Two-pound  pullets  80c 
and  up  according  to  breeding.  Write  for  Fall  circular. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Aid. 


Pullets  for  Sale 

R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns.  Bred  from  slock  of 
proven  value,  as  Egg  producers. 

March  hatched . at  $2.50  each! 

April  hatched . at  2.25  each  I  All  F.O.B. 

White  Leghorn  pullets  that  |  Bristol. 

are  laying . at  3.00  each  J 

Order  from  thisadv.  and  if  you  are  not  pleased  return  and 
money  will  be  refunded — you  are  the  one  to  be  satisfied. 

T.  R.  THOMAS  “The  Maples'* 1  Bristol,  Vermont 


FRA3STCAI8’  ROCKS 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Woathampfon  Baach,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 


Barred  KocK  r U LLETS  v£“?ons 

stock.  3-mo, -old,  $1.50  each.  Brown  Leghorn  Pul¬ 
lets,  $1.25  each.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  $1.25  each 
up.  HUMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  R.  Ho.  1 


um  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS  AfiS'^SsSS: 

MARVEL  POIL1RY  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Sale 

Descendants  of  "College  Queen  Record  308  eggs. 
Other  high  record  birds  which  were  trap-nested  at 
Storrs  contest.  Breeders  for  sale.  Also  a  few  pullets. 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 


Whifp  WvanHnftp  F,eb-  Maf-.  Apr.  Pullets  and  Cocker- 
H1II1B  njdllUUUU  els,  Yearling  Hens  and  Cocks.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist.  Mansfield.  Ohio 


kor  sale: 

20  Choice  White  Wyandotte  Pullets 

April  Hatched.  Martin  Strain.  each. 

Sam’l  N.  Miller  R.  2.  Box  20.  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
BREEDING  COCKERELS 

From  Famous  HOLLYWOOD  STOCK  at  SR3  each 

MULLER  &  MULLER  LEGHORN  FARM,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  sale: 

14oldk  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Finest  strain  in  existence.  $1,50  each. 
HIRAM  SQUIHGATE,  R.  F.D,  No.1,  Box  56A,  Loop  Branch,  N.  J. 

All  My  PulIets-7 00  S.  C.  W.  L. 

March  and  April  hatched.  Range  grown.  Part  laying 
Hatched  from  pedigreed  stock.  Now  on  premises.  $2 
each.  A.  F.  MATHES,  South  Somerville,  N.  J.  H.  K.  I).  4 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

HiSGidJ S.  C.  Anconas— S.  C.  W.  leghorns 

RAHWAY  -  NEW  JERSEY 


tillltru  Qua"  8,  <7.  Anconas— Brown  Leghorns.  Cir 
U  culars.  EARLE  8.  WILSON,  Bax  497,  Hammond,  N.  Y 


*“  "  *  UIIC15  g,  c.  R.  I.  Reds,  each, 

depending  on  size,  etc.  You  must  be  satisfied  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  us.  HROOKOHE8T  FARM,  Cranbory,  N.  J.  D(>  114 

ruff  ITC  *c,1PC.O.D.  Rocks,  Beds,  Leghorns  &  mixed. 
UniLIVd  l.00*  delivery  guaFt’d.  I8th  season.  Catalog. 

f.  8.  LA  EVER  Box  73  HeAlitiervillo,  Pa. 


R.  I.  RED  SUPREMACY 

Leading  Red  Pen  8torra  Contest  192$  to  date.  Rest 
8.  C.  Red  Pans  8torr»  Contest  1916-1918-1920. 
Rest  Individual  Red  in  Contest  1916-18-20-21. 
Best  Individual,  Pen  and  Consecutive  Yearly 
Production  records  ever  made  by  any  braeder 
of  Reds  at  Storrs  Contests.  Our  average  production 
for  past  seven  consecutive  years  in  oontest,  181  eggs 
per  bird.  27  eggs  per  bird,  above  average  of  all  other 
Reds  in  contest  for  same  time.  Every  bird  bred  and 
raised  by  us.  Bred  to  lay  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 
P1NECRE8T  ORCHARDS,  -  GROTON,  MABs! 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS \ Single 
RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES/Comb 

Trap-nested  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs  from  non¬ 
broody  strain.  Reds— dark,  even  red— exceptional  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Ready  to  lay.  Tompkins’  st  r  a  i  n.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  White  Pullets  left.  Pullets,  $8  each 
Cockerels,  $&  to  $7.60.  O.  G.  L.  LEWIS,  Paoll,  P». 


H.  Tompkins  and  Payne  Bros.  Strain 

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Big,  husky,  farm-raised  Cockerels  and  Pullets  at  26  %  oir 
if  taken  before  November  1st.  Bred  for  vigor,  large  size- 
dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  Write  for  free  20-naire 
Catalog.  RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER,  R.  D.  3«,Pine  Plains,  N.y 


Pullets-$2 

March-April  Hatch 
Cockerels,  $6. 


50  S.  C.R.I.  Reds  ™ 


k 

,  .  „  .  - red  to 

skin.  Even  color  from  head  to  tail. 
Jj.  Hardaway  R  randan  burg,  KaotticItY 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

ch™”i:,e»LA  uvii!}  “»• 


BLACK  GrIANT  COCKERELS 

Marcy  Strain.  #5  each. 

RIVEirSEDGE  FARM  R.  0.  7  NORWICH.  CONN. 


Utility  White  Wyandottes  *. 


Money  makers. 

F.  PEIRCE,  WinehMUr,  N.  H. 


Pill  I  Pure— Bred  to-lay  stock.  48c  pound. 

r  U LL C  I  0  RAYMOND  BLODGETT  Bristol,  Vermont 


Pullets.  ISarrcd  Rocks.  Silver  Wyandottes,  White 
Leghorns,  7»e  up.  NOAH  BERGEY,  Bergky,  Pa. 

Wanted— 500  Leghorn  Pullets  2^**0  bSffSS* 

ing  soon.  Strictly  cash.  Lustgarten,  R.F.0.  3,  Patsrsun,  N.  J- 


S.  c.  W.  LEGHORNS 

1  °°  one  and  two-year  laying  hens,  $l.2S  each.  50 
April  hatched  pullets, $1.50  each.  Farley  Porter  Strain. 

WM.  H.  TAYLOR  .  Southold,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  have  just  completed  reading  your 
book,  “Organized  Co-operation.”  I  just 
want  you  to  know  that  I  believe  it  is  a 
great  book,  and  appreciated  it.  I  read 
articles  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago 
entitled  “Primer  of  Economics,”  which 
Were  also  line,  and  hoped  to  see  it  in  book 
form.  F.  R. 

New  York. 

There  are  no  other  subjects  that  farm¬ 
ers  need  to  study  at  the  present  time 
more  than  co-operation  and  economics 
generally,  because  no  other  subjects  so 
closely  affect  the  income  of  the  farm.  We 
are  pleased  to  find  that  our  people  are 
beginning  to  read  them  with  interest  and 
approval, 

•What  is  your  opinion  of.  the  accident 
insurance  policies  now  offered  by  some 
publications  in  connection  with  the  sub¬ 
scription  price?  Is  the  company  issuing 
them  reliable,  and  do  the  policies  give  the 
same  protection  as  the  policies  issued  by 
the  old  line  companies?  F.  M.  N. 

New  York. 

These  accident  policies  issued  by  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  and  used  by  certain  pub¬ 
lications  as  subscription  premiums,  are 
what  is  known  in  insurance  circles  as 
limited  contracts,  and  do  not  give  a  com¬ 
plete  insurance  protection.  The  chief 
trouble  with  policies  of  this  nature  is  that 
many  people  are  not  aware  of  the  cover¬ 
age  they  have  at  the  time  they  buy  it, 
and  a  good  many  others  who  are,  forget 
about  it  after  a  short  time,  and  later,  un¬ 
der  the  impression  that  they  have  com¬ 
plete  accident  protection  until  an  acci¬ 
dent  occurs,  when  they  find  that  the  par¬ 
ticular  injury  they  have  sustained  is  not 
covered  ;rf  all  under  the  policy,  and  for 
that  reason  many  of  the  large  companies 
decline  to  issue  limited  insurance  of  any 
kind,  because  it  creates  dissatisfaction 
among  policy  holders. 

Naturally,  one  does  not  expect  very 
much  from  an  insurance  policy  or  any¬ 
thing  else  sold  in  connection  with  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  publications.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  for  accidents  to  happen 
covered  by  this  sort  of  limited  policy,  but 
unless  the  accident  happens  in  the  iden¬ 
tical  way  prescribed  in  the  policy,  the 
holder  of  the  policy  has  no  redress.  The 
subscription  scheme  of  offering  an  insur¬ 
ance  carries  the  old  delusion  of  “some¬ 
thing  for  nothing.”  If  F.  M.  N.  wants 
the  publication  for  itself,  all  well  and 
good,  but  he  should  not  be  influenced  by 
the  insurance  of  questionable  value. 

On  June  18  a  man  from  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Sales  Company,  Utica,  N.  Y„ 
called  on  me  and  wanted  to  list  my  farm. 
He  stated  their  terms,  which  are  10  per 
cent  of  the  selling  price,  1  per  cent  to  be 
paid  in  advance,  $15  when  I  listed  farm, 
and  $5  per  month  until  balance  is  paid. 
I  told  him  that  it  was  an  Ostrander 
scheme  to  get  some  easy  money.  He 
got  mad  and  showed  me  several 
papers  printed  in  foreign  language, 
saying  the  company  would  send  me  copies 
carrying  the  advertisement  of  my  farm. 
•My  farm  was  listed  for  $3,100.  I  gave 
them  $15  on  .Tune  18,  and  on  July  18  I 
■sent  them  $5  more.  On  August  14  1  got 
a  reminder  from  them  that  my  nex'  pay¬ 
ment  was  due.  Seeing  what  you  had  to 
say  to  J.  H.  IV.  in  The  Iv.  N.-l  .  of 
July  14  and  not  receiving  any  copies  of 
the  paper  from  them.  I  wrote  them  stat¬ 
ing  what  you  thought  of  their  way  of 
doing  business,  and  that  they  would  not 
ge<  any  more  money  out  of  me  until  I 
received  some  proof  that  they  were  mak¬ 
ing  an  effort  to  sell  my  farm.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  the  answer  received  from  them. 
What  would  you  advise,  pay  the  balance 
or  keep  the  $11  in  my  pocket  and  charge 
the  $20  up  to  experience?  I  received  a 
copy  of  the  advertisement  they  said  thev 
were  going  to  carry  in  their  paper.  I 
also  told  them  if  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  offer  to  return  the  $20  I  had 
already  paid  in,  but  my  $20  is  gone,  as 
you  will  see  by  their  answer. 

New  York.  p- 

The  letter  of  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Sales  Company  to  this  farmer  alleges 
that  the  reason  The  B.  N.-Y.  is  opposed 
to  the  advance  payment  scheme  is  that 
we  desire  to  secure  the  advertising  of  the 
farms  for  sale  for  the  columns  of  the 
paper.  These  same  allegations  were 
made  by  Ostrander  20  years  ago.  by  Cor¬ 


nell  and  all  the  other  “advance  fee” 
pirates  since  Ostrander’s  time.  We  ac¬ 
cused  Ostrander  when  he  vvus  soliciting 
the  advance  fee  for  listing  farm  property, 
of  making  no  serious  effort  to  sell  the 
property  after  he  received  the  fee ;  and 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn 
all  of  his  imitators  have  followed  his 
footsteps  in  this  particular.  To  conduct 
a  legitimate  real  estate  business  and  sell 
farm  property  is  serious  work,  but  the 
“advance  fee”  game  is  “easy  money.” 

My  son  has  become  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  an  advertisement  of  the  Metal 
Cast  Product  Co.,  1096  Boston  Itoad, 
New  York  City,  which  appeared  in  Popu¬ 
lar  Mechanics.  They  sell  the  casting 
forms  for  these  toys  and  promise  to  buy 
all  you  make.  mrs.  f.  t.  e. 

North  Carolina. 

The  above  proposition,  like  all  the 
“work  at  home  schemes,”  is  very  plausible. 
The  promise  to  buy  the  toys  is  the  bait  to 
sell  the  molds.  If  the  Metal  Cast  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.  desired  the  toys  to  sell  to  the 
trade  it  could  make  the  toys  themselves 
more  economically  than  to  secure  the 
products-  from  the  individuals  who  buy 
the  molds.  The  scheme  is  a  facsimile  of 
the  knitting  machine  schemes  that  have 
relieved  poor  women  of  much  money  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

J  am  sending  you  an  express  receipt 
for  one  case  of  eggs  shipped  to  the  New¬ 
ark  Produce  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 
These  eggs  were  shipped  June  13.  They 
refuse  to  answer  me.  I  shipped  them 
three  cases  of  eggs  about  two  months  be¬ 
fore  this,  and  had  quite  a  time  to  get  the 
money.  I  wrote  four  times  before  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  money.  Then  I  received  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  $12  for  the  three  cases.  They 
quoted  40  cents  a  dozen.  If  you  can  get 
anything  for  this  case  of  eggs  1  certainly 
would  appreciate  it  very  much,  and  am 
willing  to  pay  for  collecting  if.  if  you  can 
collect  anything.  R.  L.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  similar  to  the  numerous  open 
complaints  which  we  have  against  the 
Newark  Produce  Company,  92  Commerce 
St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  at  the  present  time, 
in  which  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
any  settlement.  Our  representative  made 
a  personal  call  at  their  place  of  business, 
which  is  being  conducted  in  an  old  store 
on  Commerce  St.  C.  II.  Abbott,  the  head 
of  the  concern,  assured  our  representative 
that  lie  would  make  no  settlement  with 
The  II.  N.-Y.,  and  that  we  could  advise 
the  shippers  that  they  had  received  about 
all  the  returns  that  they  could  get  from 
him,  and  if  he  happened  to  feel  like  it  he 
might  make  some  small  ones  within  six 
months.  The  complaints  arise  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Abbott  claims  the  eggs 
reach  him  in  a  damaged  condition,  and 
then  a  few  dollars  are  returned  as  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  shipper.  Another  scheme  is 
to  advise  the  shippers  that  their  ship¬ 
ments  do  not  reach  him,  but  the  delivery 
sheets  obtained  from  the  express  company 
show  delivery  to  the  Newark  Produce 
Company  and  signed  for  in  good  order. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  poultrymen 
should  send  their  shipments  to  irrespon¬ 
sible  concerns  of  this  sort. 

I  don’t  suppose  there  was  ever  another 
agricultural  paper  that  had  the  love  and 
confidence  of  the  subscriber  that  the  pa¬ 
per  published  by  Dillon  and  Collingwood 
has.  c.  w.  s. 

Connecticut. 

IWe  are  proud  to  believe  that  this  is 
true.  To  endure  love  and  confidence 
must  be  mutual.  The  measure  of  love  is 
the  sacrifices  we  make  for  it.  Confidence 
can  exist  long  only  when  it  is  merited 
through  sincerity.  Love  and  confidence 
grow  with  -srutual  service.  Our  subscrib¬ 
ers  are  constantly  doing  us  favors,  mak¬ 
ing  sacrifices  for  the  paper.  We  are  al¬ 
ways  happy  when  we  can  go  out  of  our 
way  to  help  them.  We  value  their  con¬ 
fidence  so  highly  that  nothing  on  this 
earth  could  induce  us  to  abuse  it.  Our 
many  friends  have  our  equally  strong 
sentiment  for  the  paper.  This  mutual 
confidence  is  the  true  fact  of  lasting 
friendship.  We  admit  our  pride  in  it, 
and  our  fond  hope  is  to  merit  a  contin¬ 
uance  of  it. 


Passenger  (after  the  first  night  on 
board  ship)  :  “I  say,  where  have  my 
clothes  gone?”  Steward:  “Where  did 
you  put  them?”  Passenger:  “In  that 
little  cupboard  there,  with  the  glass  door 
to  it.”  Steward :  “Bless  me,  sir.  that 
ain’t  no  cuuboard.  That’s  a  porthole.” — 
Reynolds  Newspaper  (London). 


Pests 


Destroys 

Pig-Pen 


—  disease  germs, 
worm-eggs,  lice, 
insects,  etc.  Drives  out  rats  and  mice.  Sweet- 
enstheswill.  Killsodors.  Makes  hogs  healthy. 

RED  SEAL  Lye  is  the  best  farm-disinfect¬ 
ant  to  be  used  in  stables,  pens,  poultry- 
houses;  in  fact,  any  place  where  vermin 
breed.  Also  makes  a  practical  sheep-dip, 
tree-spray  and  cleaner  for  automobile  trans- 
mission-cases,  farm-machinery,  etc.  (Do 
not  use  on  aluminum.) 

Booklet  containing  complete  list  of  uses, 
with  description  of  each,  sent  on  request. 
Full  directions  in  every  can.  Be  sure  and 
buy  only  the  genuine  RED  SEAL  Lye. 

P.  C.  Tomson  &  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


(T  rm 

‘  extra 
High  test 
granulated 

r*irriNGTOPCA*j 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE  <. 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Fainting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Uized  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ROOFING 

Special  Snaps  For 
Quick  Keen  Buyers 


We  are  offering  a  limited  quantity  of  roll 
roofing  in  various  grades  for  immediate 
acceptance  and  shipment  as  follows: 

Smooth  Surfaced  Roofing 

This  material  is  built  on  three  different  weights 
of  felt,  well  saturated,  and  surfaced  smooth.  It  is 
easy  to  lay  on  any  roof,  and  can  be  adapted  to 
any  conditions  as  follows: 

No.SC-1  Light  weight, per  roll  of  108  sq.  ft.  $1.00 
No.  SC-2  Med. weight,  per  roll  of  108  sq.  ft.  1.20 
No.  SC-3  Heavyweight,  per  roll,  108  sq.  ft.  1.40 

Red. and  Grey- Green  Slate 
Coated  Roofing 

No.  SC-4  This  material  is  brand  new  85  to  90 
p<3und  stock,  built  on  a  heavy  felt,  and  surfaced 
with  red  or  grey-green  crushed  slate.  $150 

Price  per  roll  of  108  square  feet .  *  — — 

No.SC-5  This  stock  is  more  or  less  defective  as 
to  slate  coating;  two  to  three  lengths  $1  15 
to  the  roll.  Sold  as  is  per  roll  of  108  sq.  ft.  * - 

Roofing  for  Repair  Jobs 

No.  SC-6  Lot  TM-4.  This  material  is  put  up  in 
full  rolls,  running  from  three  to  four  lengths  to 
the  roll.  Suitable  for  small  roofs,  repair  jobs, 
patching,  and  lining.  It  is  known  as  repair  job, 
or  spliced  roofing.  Price  per  roll  of  108  QCfC 
square  feet . 0«A 

NOTE:  Nails  and  cement  will  be 
furnished  at  lOc  per  roll  extra , 
for  any  of  the  above  material, 
Dept.SC- 37 

All  Prices  are  f.o.b.Chicago 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W  30th  St..  New  York. 


TOWERS  FISH  BRANDI 
REFLEX  SLICKER 

Patented  Features  make 
t/ie  B^DlfFerenee 

(1EALERS  EVERYWHERE  'S.O'WERs' 
°  N  AJ  TOWER  CO 


BOSTON 


KITSELMAH  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26S£e  a  Rod,”  cays  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 230 MUNCIE,  IND. 


Trappers  and  Collectors— don’t  be  satisfied 
with  low  prices.  If  you  want  big:  money, 
ship  to  the  big  market.  A  trial  will  convince 
you  that  it  pays  to  Bhip  to  BLUSTEIN  in 
New  York— the  gateway  to  the  fur  markets 
of  the  world. 


GET  10%  to  2096  MORE 

We  pay  more  for  furs  than  other  houses  because 
of  our  great  New  York  and  foreign  markets.  We 
charge  no  commission— saving  you  another  6%  to 
10%.  If  requested,  we  will  hold  furs  separate,  and 
quote  you  our  best  prices.  If  not  satisfactory,  we 
will  return  your  furs  at  our  expense. 

■■  WRBB  ■■  Send  for  latest  New  York  price 
lists,  market  news  and  shipping 
tagB.  Ail  sent  free.  Write  today 
■  ■  ■■■  ■■  —our  prices  will  surprise  you. 

David  Blustein  &  Bro. 

1  76  W.  27th  St.  New  York  City 


The  Clean  Cutting  CLIMAX 

Ensilage  Cutter 

is  the  cutter  you 
want.  Has  in¬ 
ward  shear  cut, 
thin  straight 
edffc  knives. 
Cuts  and  ele¬ 
vates  with  les» 
power. 

Writs  for  catalog . 

CLIMAX  CORP.,  48  Swan  Street,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issoe  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


GARDENER  and  all  around  handy  married  man 
to  work  on  a  suburban  home  garden  and  lawn; 
should  be  able  to  drive  car;  house  furnished; 
steady  job;  state  wages  wanted  and  experience 
and  family.  ADVERTISER  4035,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
stating  age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if  possible)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Tliiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  good  tree  pruners;  state  salary 
and  give  references.  Apply  W,  E.  SCHMICK 
FRUIT  FARMS.  Hamburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Good  natured  cook  and  waitress 
(Protestants)  for  family  of  six,  (also  good- 
natured)  to  go  to  Princeton,  N.  J.,  October  1; 
for  particulars  address  MRS.  DONALD  B. 
SINCLAIR,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


MAN  and  wife,  middle-age,  wanted  on  small 
farm  Westchester  County;  good  gardener  \ 
keep  two  cows,  two  horses,  few  hens,  cut  2o 
tons  hay,  have  De  Laval  separator,  washing 
machine;  man  to  look  after  all  outside  work, 
chores,  furnace;  wife  to  act  as  cook  and  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  butter  making  for  American 
family,  three  adults;  steady  all  year  round 
position  for  good  couple  who  would  make  them¬ 
selves  interested  and  would  appreciate  a  good 
home  for  Protestants;  have  two  rooms  and 
bathroom  furnished  for  your  own  exclusive  use; 
we  are  plain  people  and  raise  nothing  to  sell, 
just  a  home;  no  chauffeur  or  cigarette  smoker 
allowed;  would  need  you  in  October.  Address 
A.  L.  HEYER,  318  East  39th  St.,  New  York 
City.  _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work;  handy 
around  machinery;  steady  work;  give  habits, 
experience,  wages  wanted.  FRANK  CRAN- 
DELL,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Woman  cook  for  farm  boarding 
house;  please  give  particulars  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  4015,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Immediately;  single,  competent,  re¬ 
liable  farmer,  25  or  over,  Scotch  preferred; 
interested  in  developing  dairy  and  poultry  farm; 
willing  to  “batch”  with  owner  for  indefinite 
period;  nine  cows;  excellent  opportunity  for 
permanent  position  where  honest,  faithful  work’s 
appreciated;  $40;  no  liquor.  ADVERTISER  4016, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper;  could  use  high  school 
bov;  a  good  home  in  preference  to  high  wages. 
ADVERTISER  4017,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Dairyman;  married,  without  family; 

must  be  clean  and  efficient  and  understand 
stock:  state  experience  and  copy  of  references, 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  care  Mr.  Watson  Webb, 
Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  do  work  on  small 
farm  and  to  act  as  caretaker  during  Winter. 
BOX  1009,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


IS  there  a  boy  16  who  wants  to  assist  at  light 
chores  on  a  poultry  farm,  in  return  for  board, 
washing,  clothes  and  good  home  principally, 
through  Fall  and  Winter,  with  wages  in  Spring 
and  Summer?  State  fully.  LAY-BRED  LEG¬ 
HORN  FARM,  Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Immediately;  first-class  farm  hand; 

must  be  good  milker  and  reliable;  state  wages 
and  reference;  near  village;  good  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Address  GEO.  E.  WEEKS,  Mgr.,  Blairs- 
town,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  once,  single,  experienced  team¬ 
ster  for  general  farm  work  on  private  estate; 
steady  position;  wages  $120  per  month,  with 
furnished  room  and  privileges;  conveniences  to 
board  self  on  place.  SUPT.  FRANKLIN  FARM, 
Sewickley,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  (single)  on 
small  farm;  must  have  good  references;  state 
salary  expected,  etc.  IIAYWARD  GREEN¬ 
LAND,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Estate  carpenter  for  private  estate 
in  Orange  County;  wife  to  run  boarding  house; 
provide  own  assistant.  For  full  particulars  ap¬ 
ply.  with  copies  of  references,  WM.  II.  Mae- 
KENZIE,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  wanted  to  assist  daugh¬ 
ter  in  caring  for  invalid  mother;  good  home. 
Address,  stating  what  wages  expected,  etc., 
i  DVERTISER  4020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  milker,  to  work  on  small  farm. 
JACOB  YONKER,  Woodbridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  Protestant  couple,  20-40, 
no  children;  man  for  general  farm  work;  wife 
to  assist  in  home  and  care  of  dairy  (no  milk¬ 
ing);  $100  per  month,  board  and  room;  modern 
conveniences  in  barn,  dairy  and  home;  perma¬ 
nent  if  satisfactory.  H.  D.  ODONE,  Harrison, 

v.  y. _ 

SINGLE  young  man,  Protestant,  for  general 
farm  work  on  farm  near  town;  modern  build¬ 
ings;  $60  per  month,  room  and  board;  all-year 
job  to  proper  party.  H.  D.  ODONE,  Harrison, 
N.  Y. 

* _ ^ ___________________ 

WANTED — October  1,  Cornell  student  with  farm 
experience,  to  help  with  dairy  for  board  and 
room  in  my  home;  good  opportunity  for  capable 
man  to  pay  college  expenses.  G.  W.  TAILBY, 
JR.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  October  1,  a  married  man  to  care 
■for  five  cows  and  do  general  farm  work  on 
country  estate  100  miles  west  of  New  York 
City;  $75  a  month,  with  nice  four-room  bunga¬ 
low  with  running  water,  vegetables,  fuel  and 
milk  furnished;  a  nice  position  for  a  clean  man 
of  good  character  who  understands  cows  and 
can  work  in  harmony  with  other  men  on  the 
p’ace;  year-round  position,  and  would  like  a 
man  whose  wife  w’ould  be  willing  to  do  wash  for 
manager’s  family.  ADVERTISER  4021,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  October  1,  a  single  man  of  good 
character,  clean  and  able  to  work  in  harmony 
with  other  men  to  take  care  of  one  horse  and 
general  farm  work  on  nice  place  100  miles  from 
New  York  City;  extra  good  home  and  hours, 
with  $50  a  month,  room  and  board  for  the  right 
man.  ADVERTISER  4022,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'-rker. 


CAN  use  two  good  single  men  from  now  till 
snow  gets  too  deep  to  work  at  general  farm 
work;  no  chores  or  Sunday  work,  and  extra  good 
home  and  hours;  want  good  clean  men,  pleasant, 
and  able  to  work  in  harmony  with  other  men; 
can  work  all  Winter  if  weather  permits;  $50  a 
month  with  room  and  board;  can  start  at  once. 
ADVERTISER  4023,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  or  boy  to  work  on  farm;  steady 
job;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  A.  E.  BEItVY, 
East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  single  farm  hand;  steady  work 
and  good  home;  wages  $40  to  $55  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  4026,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  to  do  advanced  registry  testing 
in  New  Jersey;  requirements,  honesty,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Babcock 
test;  salary  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day  and  ex¬ 
penses;  state  experience  and  give  references. 
ADVANCED  REGISTRY  DEPARTMENT,  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  single  men,  immediately;  one 
to  assist  herdsman  in  care  of  purebred  Jersey 
herd  doing  official  test  work,  and  the  other  to 
do  milkliouse  work,  some  milking  and  butter¬ 
making  when  necessary;  must  be  clean  of  habits 
and  industrious.  Reply,  stating  full  details  of 
yourself  and  wages  desired,  to  ADVERTISER 
3972,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  farm.  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty,  to  care  for  few  cows  and  make  butter 
and  willing  to  help  at  other  farm  work  when 
not  otherwise  engaged,  to  board  one  man;  man’s 
room  furnished;  house  contains  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  wages  $75  per  month,  fuel,  milk,  po¬ 
tatoes,  etc.;  position  open  October  1  or  sooner; 
only  man  of  good  character,  from  past  and  pres¬ 
ent  employers  need  apply;  write  experience, 
number  in  family,  age.  nationality,  and  give 
references.  ADVERTISER  4033,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Shepherd-gardener,  married,  to  do 
barn  chores,  develop  small  flock  of  ewes  on 
200  acre  range  and  gardening  during  the  sea¬ 
son;  wife  to  work  half  day  in  house,  tend  milk 
and  butter,  washing  if  desired;  permanent,  re¬ 
sponsible  position;  references  in  first  letter  es¬ 
sential;  personal  interview  required.  EDWARD 
R.  CASSIDY,  The  Helderbergs,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  farm  and  dairy 
work.  EVERGLAD  FARM,  Pulaski,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  woman  to  take  full  charge  of 
household  and  two  motherless  children;  white, 
Protestant,  educated  and  good  housekeeper; 
modern  home,  15  miles  from  Philadelphia;  ref¬ 
erences  required  and  given.  BOX  126,  Beverly, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  with  small  family  who 
understands  general  farming;  must  have  best 
references;  living  quarters  furnished;  in  reply 
please  state  full  particulars.  MICHAEL 
LIMKA,  R.F.D.  9,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman,  liking  country 
life,  for  general  housework;  family  of  two; 
near  Red  Bank;  no  washing  but  upon  occasions 
able  to  do  plain  cooking;  must  be  neat  and 
trustworthy  with  pleasant  disposition;  write 
BOX  287,  Fairhaven,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Someone  to  take  entire  care  of 
partially  paralyzed  invalid  lady  and  assist 
with  upstairs  w-ork;  must  be  competent,  strong 
and  kind;  character  reference  required;  good 
permanent  home  for  worthy  person;  $50  a 
month.  Address  BOX  432,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — In  Westchester  County,  near  New 
York  City,  a  married  man,  white,  Protest¬ 
ant,  who  is  willing  to  be  generally  useful  about 
the  place  and  garden,  and  a  capable  chauffeur; 
excellent  living  quarters,  and  would  be  glad  if 
wife  could  assist  with  laundry;  address  stat¬ 
ing  qualifications  and  wages  expected,  and  giv¬ 
ing  reference.  ADVERTISER  4043,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  small  dairy  farm, 
family  of  two;  $15  a  month;  no  objections  to 
one  child.  FRANK  HENZ,  R.F.D.,  Delancey, 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — October  I,  couple  without  children; 

man  experienced  in  general  farming;  woman 
to  heli>  with  housework  including  laundry  for 
five;  modern  equipment,  electric  washer,  etc.; 
good  character  essential;  state  salary  expected. 
W.  M.  ROGERS,  Box  429,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  for  small  household  in  country,  all 
year;  man  must  be  willing  to  help  in  house 
and  drive  F’ord;  woman  good  plain  cook;  write 
stating  wages  expected  and  references.  MRS. 
L.  GILLETT,  Syosset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  October  1,  white  married  man 
with  small  family  to  work  in  dairy  barn; 
must  be  good  dry  hand  milker;  kindly  state 
wages  in  first  letter.  BOX  68,  Belle  Mead, 

N.  J. 


RELIABLE  man  on  small  farm,  seven  cow's,  two 
horses;  small  daily  delivery  route;  very  com¬ 
fortable  Winter  job,  not  heavy;  $40  per  month 
and  board.  C.  HILL,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  refined  maid  for  general  housework 
in  a  family  of  three  adults;  modern  home, 
cheerful  maid’s  room  with  private  bath.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  101,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  as  good  plain  cook,  baker 
and  laundress  for  Christian  family  of  three 
adults  and  three  young  children  where  nurse 
and  other  girl  are  kept;  she  will  not  have  to 
leave  kitchen  in  a  modern  home  in  New  York 
City;  all  new  improvements;  bright  tiled 
kitchen;  electric  washing  machine  and  mangle; 
will  pay  $75  a  month;  own  room  and  bath; 
must-  have  good  references;  excellent  perma¬ 
nent  home  for  right  party;  state  age  and  na¬ 
tionality  when  writing.  ADVERTISER  4046, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  manager  commercial 
duck  or  poultry  farm;  strictly  confidential. 
BOX  118,  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housemother  for  boys’  cottage; 

average  number  14,  ages  14  to  20  years; 
duties  consist  of  management  and  general  over 
seeing  including  preparation  and  serving  of 
meals;  girls  assist  with  the  work;  salary  $45 
per  month  with  maintenance.  ADVERTISER 
4058,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  with  son  16  to  20  years; 

mother  for  housekeeping,  family  three  adults, 
son  to  help  with  work  on  farm,  gardens,  or¬ 
chards;  place  has  all  conveniences;  good  ac¬ 
commodations,  wages,  and  treatment;  only 
those  desiring  permanent  place  in  country 
please  apply;  full  details  by  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Protestant,  German  lady,  as  house¬ 
keeper  in  family  of  two;  1  hour  from  New 
York  City;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  4055, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Partner  for  a  7-acre  fruit  and  poul¬ 
try  farm;  some  capital  required;  only  those 
that  mean  business  need  answer.  SAMUEL 
IIART,  Maple  Ave.,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Assistant  herdsman,  purebred 
Guernseys;  must  be  honest,  capable  and  will¬ 
ing;  call  or  address,  Manager,  MACBRAE 
FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Couple,  with  daughter,  student, 
Protestant,  refined,  reference;  will  make  home 
for  children  or  elderly  couple  or  will  lease 
furnished  home;  executive  ability  for  managing 
family  home  or  estate  landscaping,  expert  fruit 
growing;  prefer  New  York  City  suburbs  or 
Philadelphia.  ADVERTISER  3968,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  working  practical  farm 
or  estate  manager;  life  experience  supple¬ 
mented  by  Cornell  College  training;  understands 
the  business  thoroughly  in  all  its  modern 
branches;  no  proposition  is  too  large;  American, 
35  years  old,  married;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3917,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  manager  of  poul¬ 
try  farm  by  practical  poultryman;  15  years’ 
experience,  Cornell  College  training,  understands 
the  business  thoroughly  in  all  its  modern  fea¬ 
tures,  also  fruit  growing  and  general  farming; 
American,  married,  35  years  old;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  3910,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


0 

POULTRYMAN,  single  young  man,  five  years’ 
experience  in  poultry  and  farming  desires 
position  either  as  assistant  on  large  plant  or 
to  take  charge  of  small  place;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3986,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position;  single,  Chris¬ 
tian;  6  years’  practical  experience,  hatching, 
brooding,  production,  pedigree  work;  college 
training;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
3984,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-DAIRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  a 
first  class  man;  college  and  15  years  prac¬ 
tical  experience;  hard  worker,  good  butter 
maker;  for  first  or  fifteenth  of  October;  no 
boarders;  I  have  A1  references.  ADVERTISER 
3994,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — College  graduate,  good  habits, 
best  references,  open  for  engagement.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3998,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position,  $70  with  board 
and  room;  have  good  references;  Japanese, 
age  26.  Address  ADVERTISER  4012,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Position  as  superintendent  of  coun¬ 
try  estate  by  married  man,  Dutchess  or  West¬ 
chester  counties  preferred;  thorough  knowledge 
of  farming  in  all  its  branches,  farm,  machinery, 
tractors,  etc. ;  would  consider  first-class  com¬ 
mercial  dairy  proposition;  can  furnish  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  4013,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

• - — — - - 

I  HAVE  made  poultry  raising  my  lifework;  I 
want  a  position  where  hard,  intelligent  work 
will  be  mutually  profitable;  I  am  27,  single, 
American,  college  and  practical  training;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  commercial  poultry  work; 
first-class  proposition;  references  that  will  con¬ 
vince.  ADVERTISER  4018,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COMPETENT,  practical  orchardist,  open  for  en¬ 
gagement;  understands  all  phases  of  the  work; 
11  years’  experience.  ADVERTISER  4019,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN— Single,  age  23,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  Cornell  training:  two  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  4024,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  gentlewoman,  cultured,  sensible 
and  thoroughly  reliable,  wishes  position  as 
companion,  supervisor  of  household,  elderly 
lady,  invalid  or  motherless  home;  good  reader 
and  correspondent;  excellent  references;  country 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  4025,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  in  private  stable  by  single 
man,  age  28  years;  life  experience  with  horses, 
ADVERTISER  4028,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  open  for  position;  college  train¬ 
ing  and  life  experience  in  the  handling  of 
purebred  stock  and  farm  crops.  ADVERTISER 
4031,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  open  for  position  with  high-grade 
herd;  married  American  with  college  training 
and  life  experience  with  A.  It.  work;  highest 
references.  ADVERTISER  4032,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Married,  wishes  position  on 
poultry  farm  where  practical  experience  is 
valued.  ADVERTISER  4030,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

1  . . % 

WANTED — By  October  1,  position  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  a  large  farm,  estate  or  breeding 
establishment;  have  been  connected  for  some 
time  with  one  of  the  best  purebred  live  stock 
farms  in  the  country;  will  consider  only  a  first- 
class  modern  farm,  where  ability,  honesty  and 
integrity  counts;  can  furnish  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4029,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  or  fore¬ 
man,  by  practical  farmer,  34  years  old;  life¬ 
long  experience;  understand  making  certified 
milk  and  care  of  all  farm  stock;  married;  four 
children;  wish  comfortable  home,  near  good 
school;  excellent  reference.  ADVERTISER 
4027,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  young  college  trained 
poultryman  with  broad  practical  experience 
in  operating  successfully;  Ohristiar  ;  married; 
two  children;  shares  basis  consider'd.  BOX  352, 
Cheraw,  S.  C. 


WANTED  by  January  1,  position  as  superin¬ 
tendent  or  foreman  on  large  fruit  farm;  have 
had  short  course  in  fruit  growing  at  Rutgers 
college  in  1921;  life  experience  on  general  and 
fruit  farm  in  South  Jersey;  am  use  to  the  care 
and  operation  of  tractors,  trucks,  and  general 
farm  machinery;  2  years  on  present  place,  own¬ 
er  selling  farm;  can  furnish  references  from 
present  employer,  county  agent,  and  some  of 
the  head  ones  of  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  4034,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  October  1  on  estate  as  fore¬ 
man  or  caretaker  on  Long  Island;  practical 
and  successful  experience;  first-class  dairy  and 
butter  maker.  Address  P.  WORRINGER, 
Roslyn  Heights,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  operator  on  tractors  desires 
position  on  a  farm  in  connection  with  other 
farm  work  as  it  comes  up;  state  wages  and  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4037,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  no  family,  would  like  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  there  is  plenty  of  fence  and  wire 
work  to  be  done,  on  big  estate  or  game  pre¬ 
serve;  handy  in  other  branches  of  work;  last 
two  positions  21  years;  wife  willing  to  work  if 
necessary:  would  like  a  personal  interview.  AD- 
1  ERTISER  4030.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  gardener  and  caretaker 
in  private  place;  no  children.  JOHN  FOLEY, 
Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  as  manager 
on  large  farm  or  estate;  experienced  in  breeding 
purebred  Holstein  cattle  and  producing  fancy 
market  milk;  will  be  glad  to  detail  my  experi¬ 
ence;  high-class  reference  as  to  my  ability  and 
character.  ADVERTISER  4042,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


u y  pioposmon,  open  lor  engagement  on  or 
after  November  1  due  to  the  sale  of  plant  now 
in  charge  of;  a  hustler  and  not  afraid  of  work 
but  must  be  compensated  accordingly;  married 
30  years  experience,  best  of  reference,  Ameri¬ 
can.  L.  S.  DAYHOFF,  Lehighton,  Carbon  Co., 

JL  cl. 


,  .  farmer  versed  in  agriculture  and 

horticulture  desires  well  equipped  farm  to  run 

ttuprIo salary;  e°wl  reference.  ADVER- 
TISER  4059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TRD-— -I’°s i tion ,  estate,  married  man,  girl 

10,  English;  experienced  stock,  vegetable  gar¬ 
den,  machinery,  poultry;  consider  small  dairy- 
board  help;  reference.  GILBERT,  Table  Rock 
1  arms,  Sterlington,  N.  Y, 

WANTED— Position  on  gentleman’s  place  as 
caretaker  or  working  foreman;  life  experience 
in  general  farming  with  cattle,  pigs;  run  auto 
mobile,  tractor,  truck;  age  44,  one  bov  15  rears 
experienced  in  poultry  work  and'  egg 
production,  packing  and  shipping;  reference*- 

TTc5Ff,°an"7ywhere  United  States.  ADVER- 
IlbER  4057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Position  as  working  foreman  or 
„JSreiaker  011  PF^fe  estato  l.y  married  man; 
good  farmer,  reliable,  trustworthy.  BOX  515 
larmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Position  as  poultryman  or  dairvman 

on  private  or  commercial  place  by  single  'man 
age  4i;  life  experience  on  high-class  dairv  and 
poultry  farms;  state  wage  with  or  without 
board.  ADVERTISER  4052,  "are  Kara!  New 
xorker. 

MAN,  38,  single,  wishes  position  on  small  pri¬ 

vate  place  tending  to  animals  and  be  generally 

in-ii  waCes  $40  Per  month.  ADVERTISER 
40o0,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

CARETAKER — Position  wanted  by  trustworthy 

and  experienced  couple;  man  will  care  for 
stock,  poultry,  garden,  lawn,  etc.;  wife  verv 
neat  housekeeper  and  good  cook;  wages  $90. 
board  and  room;  references  exchanged  A  G 
STEARNS,  R.F.D. ,  Slingerlands,  N  Y. 


WANTED  by  reliable  couple,  steady  work  on 

farm  or  estate;  separate  cottage  preferred; 
Y?,'U<iT.consid<'r  good  farm  011  shares  or  terms 
ADVERTISER  4049,  care  Rural  New’-Yorker 

ESTATE  OR  FARM  MANAGER— Man  of  life¬ 

long  experience  w’ould  like  to  get,  into  touch 
with  some  one  requiring  a  man  of  mature  judg¬ 
ment  in  all  things  pertaining  to  estate  or  farm 
superintendency;  qualified  by  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  lay  out  new  projects;  nine  years  in 
Ia8,f  position;  age  42,  married.  ADVERTISER 
4048,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Recent  agricultural 
college  graduate,  American,  age  21,  desires 
position  as  assistant  to  highest  class  estalo 
superintendent  or  owner;  unquestionable  refor- 
enees.  NATHAN IELE  JAFFE,  30  West  112th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  18  years’  experience, 
wishes  position;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  October  15  to  November  1, 
.  hy  young,  recently  married  man,  as  super¬ 
intendent  or  foreman  on  farm  or  estate;  prefer 
furnished  cottage  and  good  wages;  experienced 
all  kind  farm  work,  grading  and  accounts;  what 
lmve  you?  ADVERTISER  4045,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER — Gardener  and  estate  working  man¬ 
ager  of  proven  ability  desires  position;  Ameri¬ 
can,  married,  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
4044,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Higgins  homestead  on  Fire  Hill 
road,  one  mile  south  of1  Spencertown,  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  N.  Y.;  135  acres;  valuable  wood- 
lot;  large  house  and  barns;  unfailing  spring 
water;  a  productive  farm  or  would  make  fine 
country  estate.  L.  It.  HIGGINS,  R.F.D.  1, 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  A1  condition;  land  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 
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equipped,  in  Massaohusetts,40  miles  northeast  of 
Boston;  modern  buildings;  large  pasture;  350 
fruit  trees;  14  poultry  houses;  to  be  sold  at  a 
sacrifice  to  settle  an  estate;  for  full  particulars 
address  JOHN  GIBBONS,  Salisbury,  Mass 


FOIt  SALE — 20  acres  in  Seneca  County,  New 
York,  near  shore  of  Seneca  Lake;  excellent 
house;  good  water  supply;  10  acres  fine  apple 
orchard  in  good  paying  condition;  quantity  other 
fruit;  good  fences;  handsome  place,  with  beauti¬ 
ful  view;  convenient  location;  moderate  price 
and  terms.  Owner,  ADVERTISER  3898,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 50  acres  in  Seneca  County,  New 
York,  on  shore  of1  Seneca  Lake;  good  build¬ 
ings;  good  fences;  good  water  supply;  land  un¬ 
derdrained  and  in  excellent  condition;  fine  lake 
front;  small  piece  woodland;  pretty  place  with 
beautiful  view;  convenient  location;  moderate 
price  and  terms.  Owner,  ADVERTISER  3899. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


58-ACRE  farm,  rent  or  sale;  near  town,  railroad 
station,  market;  Barnegat,  N.  J.  TH 
NARDI,  353  West  43d  St.,  New  York. 


VINELAND  poultry  farm,  2,090  capacity,  new 
7-room  semi  bungalow;  one  of  the  best  loca¬ 
tions  in  Vineland;  stock,  fruit  and  shade;  $4  - 
000,  rest  mortgage.  WALTER  E.  MILLER, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


REAL  opportunity,  110-acre  farm,  near  big 
city;  partly  fruit,  chickens  business,  cows, 
horses;  to  give  on  share,  with  privilege,  to  re¬ 
liable  man;  don’t  wait.  BOX  192,  Newburgh, 


240-ACRE  farm.  Northern  New  York,  near 
Lake  Champlain;  good  buildings;  excellent 
water;  good  market;  near  station;  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter;  price  reasonable;  easy 
terms.  E.  W.  STAFFORD,  Willsboro,  N.  Y.  ' 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1216 . 
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Wl)R  OWN  INITIAL  ON  EVERY  PIECE 

32  Pieces  Genuine  Rogers  Silverware 


Hi 


I 


Y‘ 


30 

Days’ 

FREE 

Trial 


'OU  entertain  your  friends  during  times  of  good  cheer. 

You  have  big  dinners,  appetizing  suppers,  and  all 
kinds  of  good  times.  How  is  your  dining-table  dressed  for  these  oc¬ 
casions  in  which  you  take  so  much  pride?  Does  it  have  that  one  def¬ 
inite  touch  of  distinctiveness  and  refinement — good  silverware?  If  not,  here  is 
your  chance  to  get,  AT  A  VERY  LOW  BARGAIN  PRICE,  and  on  the  EASI¬ 
EST  TERMS  a  big  32  Piece  Set  of  Genuine  Rogers  Silvermetal  Tablew'are  with 
your  own  initial  on  each  and  every  piece.  Every  one  of  the  beautiful  32  pieces  is 
Genuine  Rogers  Made.  Every  piece  is  guaranteed  by  the  makers  and  by  Spear 
&  Company  to  wear  a  lifetime,  in  fact,  they  will  never  wear  out  with  ordinary 
use.  The  design  is  daintily  ornamental  and  unusually  attractive — a  design  that 
is  bound  to  please  and  to  constantly  grow’  in  your  regard,  and  in  addition,  you 
have  your  own  initial  on  each  and  every  piece.  The  bright  finish  is  lustrous  and 
attractive.  All  pieces  are  of  very  substantial  weight  and  perfectly  balanced. 
These  32  Pieces  are  not  plated — they  are  solid  nickel  silver  clear  through.  Ex¬ 
pensive  plated  ware,  even  sterling  silver,  will  tarnish,  lose  color  and  the  knife 
edges  will  wear  off  and  turn  black.  Silvermetal  Tableware  will  not  tarnish,  turn 
black  or  wear  off  and  it  is  very  easily  cleaned.  Hot  water  or  silver  polish  will  im¬ 
mediately  restore  its  original  brilliant  lustre;  it  always  looks  new'.  Every  piece 
bears  the  Rogers  trademark — the  quality  guarantee  of  one  of  the  world’s  oldest 
and  best  known  silversmiths. 

Special  30th  Anniversary 

SALE  PRICE  ONLY  89.95 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 

I  want  you  to  know  the  pride  of  possessing  a 
big,  fine  32  Piece  Silver  Set  that  has  your  own 
initial  on  each  and  every  piece.  I  want  this 
silver  set  to  be  its  Own  Salesman.  I  want 
to  send  it  to  you  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial 
and  Use  in  Your  Own  Home  at  my  risk. 

This  means  that  you  don’t  just  keep  it  to  look  at — you 
can  use  it  in  your  table  service  every  day  during  the 
trial  period.  Then  when  the  30  days  have  passed  if  your 
satisfaction  is  not  complete  you  can  return  the  set  and 
your  first  payment  and  return  postage  will  be  refunded. 

The  trial  will  not  cost  you  a  penny.  Order  No.  RA2502. 

Price  $9.95.  Terms  $1  with  Order,  $1  Monthly. 

Postage  Prepaid  by  Me  Right  to  Your  Door. 

ATTRACTIVE  FLANNEL  ROLL 

Each  set  comes  in  a  big,  good  quality  Maroon  Flannel  Roll. 

There  is  a  separate  compartment  for  every  piece.  Whenl 

open,  this  roll  displays  the  32  Pieces  admirably.  When^ _ 

closed,  it  protects  them  securely  and  makes  a  small,  com-  |l/jfl|  fj r>flpr 
pact,  easily  handled  package.  ffllll  ViUtl 

The  Set  Consists  of: 

12  Teaspoons  6  Knives  1  Butter  Knife 

6  Large  Spoons  6  Forks  1  Sugar  Shell 

A  complete  service  for  six  people  including  two  teaspoons  at  each  plate.  This 
Silver  Set  will  make  a  most  desirable  gift — and  the  holidays  are  coming.  We 
will  gladly  supply  the  32  pieces  with  Any  Initial  You  desire. 

Send  for  My 

Big  FREE  30th  Anniversary 
BARGAIN  BOOK 

burgh  this  business  made  its  humble  beginning.  I  staked 
my  all  on  the  downright  honesty  of  the  average  man  and 
woman.  I  was  a  pioneer  in  the  “open  account  way’’  of 
home  furnishing.  My  little  business  has  since  grown  into  a 
mammoth  institution  that  performs  a  nation-wide  service. 
To  celebrate  my  thirtieth  anniversary  I  am  conducting  a 
Big  Sale  that  will  last  throughout  the  year.  All  my  prices 
are  Low!  Much  lower  than  spot  cash  prices  in  your  home 
town  stores.  Everything  I  sell  is  sent  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial 
and  Use  in  Your  Own  Home,  and  I  give  the  Longest  Time 
to  Pay.  I  repeat  to  you  what  I  said  to  my  first  customer 
30  Years  ago:  “I  Will  Trust  You  Gladly.”  Send  for  my 
Big  Free  Catalog  today.  It  shows  Thousands  of  Bargains 
in  Furniture,  Bedding,  Springs,  Mattresses,  Bed  Sprsads> 
Rugs,  Carpets,  Linoleum,  Lace  Curtains,  Portieres,  Dishes, 
Stoves,  Ranaes,  Refrigerators,  Lamps,  Glassware,  Clocks, 
Aluminum  Ware,  Baby  Carriages,  Enamel  Cooking  Sets, 
Washing  Machines,  Sewing  Machines,  Table 
Linen,  Silverware,  Cameras,  Phonographs, 

Children’s  Automobiles  and  Wagons,  Bicycles, 

Guns,  etc.  '  Pr'.um 


ire,  Bdby  wsrriages,  cnsiuCi 

Pre*i< 


■^Spear&Co.4«  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


B  9  If  fe 

SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  H-2,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  the  32-piece  Initial  Silver  Set  with  Flannel  Roll. 

I  enclose  S1.00  first  payment.  Itis  understood  thatif  at  the 
end  of  the  30  days'  trial  I  am  satisfied.  I  will  send  you  I1.00 
Monthly.  Order  No.  RA2502.  Terms:  $  1.00  with  order. 

$1.00  Monthly.  Price  $9.95.  Title  remains  with  you  until 
paid  in  full.  Send  me  your  Big  Free  Catalog  also.  Please 
print  or  write  name  and  address  plainly. 


Print  plainly  in 
box  the  initial 
you  desire 


m 

///;, 


Name . Occupation. 

‘1  Will  t  rust 

.1  ,,  R.  F.  D.,  Box  No.  or  Street  and  No . 

YouGlaaly 


m 


Post  Office . . . Sta  te . 

II  your  shipping  point  Is  different  from  your  poet  office  fill  In  line  below 


ol  Pittsburgh 


Send  shipment  to . . . .  •  . . . . . . . 

FREE  I  If  you  went  the  Catalog  Only,  Send  No  Money,  put  an  X  here  and 
CATALOG  t  write  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  the  above  lines-  I  I 
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Southern  Crops  Which  Ought  to  Come  North 


THE  pictures  this 
week  show  typi¬ 
cal  Southern  crops  as 
grown  in  the  poor'  soil 
of  Northern  Florida. 
Some  of  them  at  least 
could  be  duplicated  at 
the  North  if  they  were 
handled  properly.  Fig. 
520  shows  corn  and 
velvet  beans  growing 
together.  These  crops 
were  planted  May  4. 
while  the  picture  was 
made  July  20.  The  corn 
is  a  Southern  variety 
known  as  Reid’s  Early 
Dent.  By  July  25  this 
corn  was  not  yet 
dented,  although  as  we 
see  the  velvet  beans 
had  ‘  made  a  great 
growth.  Both  corn  and 
beans  were  Ifully  ripe 
by  August  10.  This 
early  strain  jof  Ibeans 
was  developed  by  Prof. 
Mores  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department. 
They  made  from  10  to 
20  bushels  of  beans  per 
acre,  and  this  tangle  of 
food  and  fodder  can  he 
harvested  by  hogs  — 
just  simply  turning 
them  in  to  eat  grain 
and  vine  as  is  done  in 
the  West.  This  short¬ 
lived  bean  ought  to 
grow  anywhere  that 
pole  or  Lima  beans  ma¬ 
ture  and  anyone  can 
see  the  amount  of  food 
it  will  produce. 

At  Fig.  521  is  shown 
a  feed  of  corn  with 
early  peanuts  between 
the  rows — another  good 
combination  of  pasture 
crops  for  hogs  or  cattle. 
This  field  of  poor  soil 
had  grown  kudzu  for 
several  years,  and  the 
only  fertilizer  used  was 
200  lbs.  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  per  acre.  It  is 
possible  to  plant  pea¬ 
nuts  in  between  the 
corn  rows  asi  here 
shown,  and  then  plant 
velvet  beans  with  thG 
corn.  This  gives  three 
crops  giving .  together 
an  immense  yield  of 
good  pasturage. 

Mr.  Chas.  F.  Leach, 
Jefferson  Co.,  Fla.,  who 
sent  us  these  pictures. 


Corn  and  Velvet  Beans  Crowing  Together.  Fig.  520 


Corn  With  Earlg  Peanuts  Between  the  Rows.  Fig.  521 


paints  the  following  en¬ 
thusiastic  picture  of 
what  these  ■Southern 
plants,  properly  han¬ 
dled,  would  do  at  the 
North : 

Every  farm  in  the  Vol¬ 
usia  loam  of  the  poor  hill 
lands  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  East¬ 
ern  Ohio  has  sandy  spots 
and  fields  of  considerable 
size  that  would  grow  pea- 
huts  to  perfection  and 
the  velvet  beans  will 
grow  on  any  kind  of 
welfl-drained  land.  Ex¬ 
cept  on  the  highest 
ridges,  where  the  season 
is  too  short  for  dent 
corn,  this  combination 
crop  of  corn,  beans  and 
peanuts  would  be  a  god¬ 
send  to  the  poor  farmers. 
'With  kudzu  hay  and 
pasture  he  could  make 
milk  for  half  the  price  ‘it 
costs  him  now,  and  pork 
for  less  than  5  cents  a 
pound.  We  make  milk 
for  ,$1^  per  100  lbs.,  and 
Pork  for  3  cents.  You 
know  Florida  and  you 
know  that  the  so-called 
poor  hill  lands  of  New 
York  are  rich  as  cream 
compared  to  our  soils. 
There  is  no  such  thing 
as  poor  soils  or  worn-out 
soils.  Land  that  is  poor 
for  corn  is  rich  for  pea¬ 
nuts,  velvet  beans,  kud¬ 
zu  and  beggarweed.  Corn, 
the  small  grains  and  the 
shallow  -  rooted  grasses 
will  starve  to  death 
where  these  deep-rooted 
legumes  thrive  exceeding¬ 
ly.  Why  figure  that  soil 
is  only  6%  inches  deep 
when  kudzu  finds  its 
food  30  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  the  other 
legumes  I  had  mentioned 
(all  poor-land,  acid-soil 
legumes)  penetrate  the 
soil  three  to  six  feet  and 
not  only  find  plenty  of 
food  and  moisture,  but 
bring  up  vast  quantities 
of  lime,  phosphates  and 
potash,  and  leave  it  in 
the  top  soil  for  corn  and 
other  shallow  -  rooted 
plants? 

That  is  a  large  state¬ 
ment,  but  we  think 
there  is  much  truth  in 
it.  Our  experience  with 
some  of  these  acid-soil 
legumes  from  the  South 
shows  that  they  will 
thrive  and  give  heavy 
yields  on  our  Northern 
soils.  Our  climate  is  of 
course  different,  but 
these  plants  will  adapt 
themselves  to  our  con¬ 
ditions  and  give  us  good 
results.  Our  system  of 
farming  has  been  built 
up  on  the  theory  that 
only  the  lime  plants, 
like  Red  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa,  should  be  used 
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for  building  up  the  soil  and  maintaining  fertility. 
Many  of  us  have  found  that  Alsike  clover  and  Soy 
heans  (both  acid-soil  plants)  are  far  more  economi¬ 
cal  than  Red  clover — while  Alfalfa,  except  in  spe¬ 
cially  favored  locations,  represents  a  losing  game. 
Such  crops  as  peanuts,  velvet  beans  or  kudzu  are 
acid-soil  plants.  They  will  grow  and  thrive  on  soil 
too  sour  for  Red  clover,  and  it  seems  far  better 
farming  to  use  crops  which  are  fitted  to  the  soil 
as  we  have  it  rather  than  to  spend  a  lot  of  money 
trying  to  fit  our  soils  to  so-called  standard  crops 
which  require  great  quantities  of  lime.  We  think 
there  are  great  possibilities  for  these  acid-soil  le¬ 
gumes  at  the  North  and  our  scientific  workers  ought 
to  try  them  out  fairly. 


The  Horticultural  Exhibit  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair 

THERE  might  have  been  a  very  good  fruit  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  .State  Fair.  As  it  was,  the  display 
was  far  from  the  caliber  of  what  New  York  State 
is  capable  of  doing.  As  far  as  the  fruit  is  concerned, 
there  was  plenty  of  it — possibly  more  than  has 
been  shown  in  the  past  few  years — but  the  general 
arrangement,  which  to  the  average  observer  is  more 
than  half  the  show,  Avas  as  poor  as  we  have  seen 
at  a  New  York  .State  Fair  in  recent  years.  More¬ 
over,  the  exhibitors  Avho  Avere  on  the  grounds  Avere 
irritated  and  dissatisfied,  so  that  several  declared 
in  their  excitement  that  they  would  never  sIioav 
again ! 

The  story  that  Ave  heard  was  that  the  old  regime 
that  has  been  managing  the  affairs  for  a  great  many 
years  had  been  supplanted  by  a  force  that  Avas  un¬ 
acquainted  AA-itli  the  general  situation  and  unable 
to  handle  the  display  efficiently.  As  far  as  numbers 
go,  we  have  it  that  there  were  11  assistants  in  the 
fruit  department  to  do  the  work  that  a  half  dozen 
of  old-timers — several  who  had  served  as  assistants 
for  15  or  Id  years  and  one  for  20  years — had  per¬ 
formed  creditably  for  years.  The  tables  Avere  poorly 
arranged,  they  Avere  unusually  dirty,  the  labels 
Avere  messy,  the  fruit  wag  crowded  and  not  neatly 
placed,  and  terrible  “Hands  Off"  signs  frightened 
folks  nearly  to  death.  As  for  the  judges,  they  AA'ere 
all  new  to  the  job  excepting  one,  Avhicli  probably 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  judging  took  tAvice 
as  long  as  in  former  years,  and  that  there  Avas  more 
or  less  complaint  from  exhibitors. 

If  there  Avere  any  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a 
Avholesale  slaughter  of  the  former  management  Ave 
should  not  complain,  but  Ave  could  not  help  but 
Avomler  Avhether  or  not  politics  AA’ere  creeping  into 
the  State  Fair.  If  it  is,  then  there  must  be  some 
quick  remonstrance,  or  one  of  the  most  insidious 
evils  will  have  started  gnaAving  at  the  vitals  of 
Avhat  native's  of  the  Empire  States  point  to  with 
pride  as  onb  of  the  greatest  and  most  dignified  of 
State  fairs. 

But  to  return  to  the  exhibits,  as  Ave  said  before, 
there  Avas  more  than  the  usual  display  of  plates  of 
fruit,  and  it  Avas  good.  The  competition  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening  class  and  others  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  sorts  was  very  keen,  though  there  were  some 
lesser  knoAvn  classes  unfilled.  Grapes  AA’ere  a  small 
display.  The  Wayne  County  Farm  Bureau  took 
first  place  among  the  Farm  Bureau  exhibits,  with  a 
display  of  varieties  of  fruit  that  compared  favorably 
with  the  best  in  the  hall.  The  hand  of  C.  H.  Mills 
could  be  plainly  seen.  Orleans  County  was  second, 
Clinton  Avas  third,  and  Oneida  Avas  fourth. 

The  NeAv  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  had  its  usual  display  of  fruits,  featuring 
over  SO  varieties  of  plums  and  a  number  of  the  new 
fruits  produced  or  recommended  for  trial  by  the 
Station.  The  Cortland  apple,  as  groAvn  by  William 
Hotaling  of  Kinderhook,  showed  good  size  and 
color,  Avhile  Hunter,  a  neAV  nectarine  of  good  size 
and  good  quality,  excited  much  interest  and  cur¬ 
iosity.  There  were  many  avIio  had  never  before 
seen  a  “smooth-skin  peach.”  Portland  and  Ontario, 
the  tAvo  early  Avhite  grapes,  Avere  in  evidence,  as 
Avere  also  two  other  Avhite  grapes  of  later  season — 
Broeton  and  Ripley.  Sheridan,  a  blue  grape  which 
follows  Concord  in  season,  and  which  is  a  better 
shipper  than  that  variety,  and  its  sister  Pontiac, 
Avere  also  exhibited.  Another  neAV  Avhite  grape,  Mel¬ 
ton,  had  beautiful  clusters  of  unusually  large  size, 
but  it  Avas  said  that  the  variety  Avas  tender  and 
would  not  stand  shipping  well.  The  much-abused 
elderberry  came  into  its  own.  and  took  its  place 
alongside  other  recognized  fruits.  Crosses  have  been 
made  at  the  Experiment  Station  this  past  year  be¬ 
tween  the  very  productive  Oregon  elderberry,  which 
is  tender  to  cold,  and  our  less  productive  common 
elderberry,  which  is  relatively  hardy.  It  is  hoped 
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that  some  new  types  of  elderberry  may  be  produced 
Avhich  will  embody  the  large  size  and  productivity 
of  the  Oregon  type  with  the  hardiness  of  the  more 
familiar  type. 

If  the  fruit  exhibit  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
is  an  index  of  Avhat  is  going  on  in  the  fruit  regions 
of  New  York  State,  then  there  is  a  marked  improvc- 
ment  in  the  quality  and  general  condition  of  NeAV 
York’s  commercial  apple  crop  and  a  tendency  to 
swing  towards  better  grading  and  packing.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  barrels, 
bushels,  and  hampers  showed  that  NeAV  York  State 
growers  knoAV  how  to  put  up  fancy  fruit  in  attrac¬ 
tive  packages,  and  that  the  day  of  superiority  of 
the  Western  pack  over  the  Eastern  pack  is  generally 
passing  aAvay. 

The  floral  exhibit  Avas  especially  fine.  The  va¬ 
riety  and  condition  of  blooms  Avas  excellent,  and 
the  arrangement  was  all  that  could  have  been  asked. 
Unfortunately  the  flowers  go  to  pieces  gather 
quickly  in  the  large  hall  Avith  its  high  ceiling  and 
free  circulation  of  dry  air.  It  is  certain  that  the 
floral  exhibit  will  profit  greatly  Avhen  housed,  in  a 
building  more  adapted  to  its  needs.  And  iioav  that 


A  Connecticut  Haystack.  Fig.  522 


the  Coliseum  has  been  provided  for,  the  call  of  the 
hour  is  for  all  those  interested  in  horticultural  lines 
to  get  behind  the  movement  for  a  new  horticultural 
building  Avorthy  of  housing  the  horticultural  prod¬ 
ucts  for  Avhich  New  York  State  is  noted.  h. 


The  New  Hampshire  Trespass  Law 

1AM  enclosing  clipping  from  the  Rochester  (N. 

IE)  Courier,  Avhich  speaks  for  itself,  and  shows 
how  AA’e  do  the  trick  here,  although  we  don't  get 
them  all  by  any  means.  I  am  also  giving  a  little 
tip  on  milk  to  those  Avho  wish  to  drink  it  but  do  not 
find  “flavor,  or  taste”  enough  to  it.  That  is  to  nibble 
one  of  those  round,  thick  peppermints.  It  makes  a 
drink  surpassing  in  flavor  and  pleasanter  than  any 
so-called  soft  drink  that  I  know  of.  av.  c.  g. 
New  Hampshire. 

This  clipping  refers  to  the  trespass  law  which  was 
noted  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  page  120S.  It  is  a  drastic 
‘law  with  full-grown  teeth  in  it,  as  the  following  in¬ 
dicates: 

It  seems  that  a  resident  of  Hancock,  N.  H..  in  the 
employ  of  the  I  nited  States  rural  mail  service,  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  premises  of  William  E.  Putnam  of 
that  town  and  took  aAvay,  without  leave,  certain  scions 
for  grafting  purposes  from  the  trees  oAvned  by  Mr. 
Putnam.  These  trees  are  some  of  the  finest  McIntosh 
apple  trees  in  New  Hampshire.  The  mutilation  of 
the  trees  in  securing  the  scions  Avas  of  such  a  vicious 
nature  that  the  oAvner  brought  prosecution  under  the 
neAV  trespass  act. 

The  accused  Avas  found  guilty,  Avas  fined  the  mini¬ 
mum  amount  under  the  law  and  had  to  meet  the  costs 
of  the  case. 

The  leport  of  this  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  one 
avIio  at  tne  time  Avas  operating  an  automobile  bearing 
the  United  States  mail  was  reported  to  the  United 
States  postal  authorities.  What  action  may  be  taken 
by  the  postal  depaitment  is  yet  to  be  determined.  Mr. 
Putnam  has  also  brought  action  for  damage  to  the 
trees  which  will  mount  up  into  several  hundred  dollars. 

The  chief^  interest  :n  this  case,  hoAvever,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Noav  Hampshire  today  has  a  trespass  laAV 
which  is  effective  and  means  a  larger  and  better  pro¬ 
tection  to  those  Avho  have  suffered  heretofore  the  de¬ 
pravities  of  vicious  or  careless  parties  who  haAre  felt 
it  AA’ithin  their  right  to  run  over,  trample,  steal  or 
destroy  groAving  crops  from  the  gardens  or  fruit  from 
the  orchards.  It  might  be  well  for  such  lawless  parties 
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to  be  more  respectful  of  the  rights  of  others  or  they 
certainly  will  feel  the  teeth  of  the  neAV  law  as  they 
never  have  under  the  old  and  more  obsolete  laAV  so 
recently  in  vogue. 

It  costs  something  beyond  the  appreciation  of  most 
people  to  pIoav,  plant,  fertilize,  till  and  bring  to  the 
fruiting  season,  a  garden  or  an  orchard  crop.  Even 
to  produce  a  bunch  of  chickens  of  sufficient  age  that 
they  may  be  satisfactorily  marketed  is  a  costly  proposi¬ 
tion.  When  the  thief  comes,  either  in  the  daytime  or 
the  night  time,  and  carries  them  aAvay,  it  is  well  for 
him  to  understand  that  there  is  a  law  now  Avhich  gives 
the  producer  of  these  products  a  reasonable  measure 
of  protection  against  such  marauders. 

The  case  above  cited  proves  that  the  court  recog¬ 
nizes  this  fact  and  Avould-be  despoilers  should  be 
mindful  of  what  might  happen  to  them  if  they  fall 
within  the  toils  of  the  law. 


Vinegar  Making  by  the  “Quick  Process” 

WL.  N.,  in  a  recent  inquiry  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
•  says  the  best  he  can  get  from  his  cider  is 
a  very  Aveak  vinegar  and  asks  Avould  it  be  practical 
to  make  a  generator  and  use  acid-forming  chemi¬ 
cals.  Many  people  think,  as  this  man  does,  that 
chemicals  or  something  is  added  in  the  generator  or 
quick  process  of  making  vinegar.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  put  into  the  vinegar  in  the  quick  process.  All 
that  is  done  is  to  give  the  heat  and  air  in  a  few 
hours  that  it  takes  months  to  do  in  a  barrel.  There 
is  no  need  of  adding  anything,  and  all  that  is  ne¬ 
cessary  is  heat  and  air  to  change  the  alcohol  in 
the  cider  to  acetic  acid  or  vinegar.  Vinegar  making 
by  the  quick  process  is  nothing  new.  Generators 
AA’ei'e  first  used  in  Germany  over  one  hundred  years 
ago.  Of  course  there  have  been  many  improvements 
in  them,  especially  in  the  distribution  of  the  stock 
at  the  top,  so  that  it  will  Aoav  evenly  doAvn  through 
the  cobs  or  shavings.  Many  think  if  you  tell  them 
that  the  generator  is  filled  AA'ith  shavings  or  corn¬ 
cobs,  that  you  get  something  from  the  cobs  or  shav¬ 
ings.  The  only  part  they  take  is  to  give  air  sur¬ 
face,  Cob,  beech,  maple  or  rattan  shavings  are 
used,  because  they  haA’e  no  taste  and  Avill  not  injure 
the  vinegar. 

The  cider  or  vinegar  stock  dripping  and  covering 
every  part  of  the  cobs  or  shavings  in  a  generator 
6  ft.  in  diameter  and  16  ft.  high,  gives  thousands 
of  square  inches  of  air  surface.  The  warm  air, 
about  85  to  90  degrees  F.,  passing  up  through  the 
shavings  covered  with  the  cider,  changes  the  al¬ 
cohol  into  vinegar.  If  a  barrel  Avas  set  in  a  cool 
cellar  three-quarters  full  of  cider,  it  would  only 
have  the  top  surface  exposed  to  the  air.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  change  practically  stops  below  60  degrees 
F.,  which  is  the  reason  why  it  takes  so  long  by  the 
sIoaa’  process,  and  the  thousands  of  square  inches 
of  the  surface  of  the  shavings  with  the  warm  air 
passing  over  the  thin  film  and  drops  of  vinegar 
stock  cause  the  quick  change  by  the  generator 
process. 

Generators  make  their  own  heat,  and  one  of  the 
troubles  is  to  .  keep  the  heat  down.  Too  high  a 
temperature  Avill  evaporate  part  of  the  alcohol,  and 
it  Avill  pass  out  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  vapor, 
and  not  be  converted  into  vinegar.  Vent  holes  are 
made  in  the  lower  part  to  regulate  the  air,  and  run¬ 
ning  one  is  similar  to  running  a  stoA'e.  If  your 
temperature  drops,  open  the  vents.  If  it  gets  above 
90  degrees,  close  part  of  the  draft  or  vent  by  giving 
just  the  right  Aoav  of  stock  and  regulating  the 
vents  properly.  Vinegar  of  5  to  6  per  cent  acidity 
should  be  the  result,  if  good  ripe  apples  are  used. 
Apples  partly  rotten  or  unripe  fruit,  Avill  not  give 
the  above  per  cent.  Four  per  cent  is  the  standard 
strength  required  by  most  States  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  F.  T.  PALMER. 

Connecticut. 


When  You  Burn  Straw 

“A  ton  of  straw  contains  about  three  dollars  worth 
of  plant  food.  This  fact  leaves  us  in  doubt  Avhether  or 
not  the  farmers  who  burn  their  straw  really  get  that 
much  fun  out  of  it.” 

HAT’S  the  Avay  the  Oregon  Station  puts  it. 
Suppose  wheat  straw  is  meant,  the  ton  Avill,  if 
fully  consumed,  leave  about  100  lbs.  of  ash,  contain¬ 
ing  13  lbs.  of  potash,  5  lbs.  of  lime,  and  about  5  lbs. 
of  phosphoric  acid.  There  Avill  be  lost  in  burning 
about  10  lbs.  of  nitrogen  or  about  as  much  as  Avill 
be  found  in  a  ton  of  good  manure.  At  present  prices 
no  one  can  afford  to  send  10  lbs.  of  nitrogen  into 
the  air  as  a  free  gift  to  nature.  Nature  does  not 
need  any  such  gift.  The  man  avIio  Avould  do  it  is 
not  likely  to  seed  clover  or  other  legumes  so  as  to 
get  some  of  that  nitrogen  back  out  of  the  air. 


This  seems  to  be  one  of  those  seasons  Avhen  there  is 
a  good  crop  of  potato  seed  balls.  We  have  many  reports 
of  them.  Crush  the  pulp  and  wash  out  the  seeds.  Then 
dry  them  thoroughly  and  keep  in  a  dry  place  over  Win¬ 
ter.  Plant  next  Spring  in  pots  or  boxes,  or  in  some 
sheltered  garden  spot. 
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The  Line  Fence  Once  More 

1.  What  height  of  wire  must  be  used  for  a  legal 
fence?  2.  If  I  use  a  30-in.  wire,  known  as  sheep  wire, 
will  that  be  high  enough,  or  can  I  use  other  wire  top 
or  bottom?  3.  What  distance  apart  should  posts  be? 
4.  What  is  legal  time  allowed  after  notice  is  served  to 
erect  fence?  5.  Must  I  fence  half  of  wood  lot?  6.  Can 
barbed  wire  be  used  on  highway?  7.  If  not,  how  should 
I  go  about  it  to  compel  proper  fence  erected  ofi  high¬ 
way?  '8.  Is  barbed  wire  permissible  for  top  or  bot¬ 
tom  fence?  T> 

New  York. 

IN  answering  questions  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  we  assume 
that  you  mean  a  division  fence.  If  they  are  not 
division  fences  you  can  build  them  any  height  or 
depth  or  thickness  that  you  care  to. 

1.  A  division  line  fence  is  not  legally  inquired  to 
be  of  any  particular  height  unless  the  electors  of 
the  town  shall  have  made  rules  and  regulations 
prescribing  what  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  divi¬ 
sion  fence.  The  fence  shall  <be  of  sufficient  height 


sive  wood,  if  purchased  in  reasonable  quantities,  that 
is,  carload  lots.  A  man  can  trim  his  house  in  ma¬ 
hogany  with  not  over  a  cost  of  10  to  15  per  cent  more 
than  it  will  cost  for  domestic  woods,  such  as  oak, 
birch  or  whitewood,  and  at  about  the  same  cost  as 
quartered  oak.  The  same  as  above  applies  to  furni¬ 
ture,  unless  the  retail  dealer  robs  the  public  by  putting 
a  high  price  on  simply  because  he  used  the  magnetic 
word  “mahogany,”  which  should  cost  no  more  than  a 
piece  of  furniture  made  in  ordinary  walnut  or  quar¬ 
tered  oak.  ICIIAROD  T.  WILLIAMS  &  SONS. 

New  York. 


Cultivated  Blueberries 

One  of  the  most  promising  new  bushes  was  personally 
picked  by  Dr.  Coville.  There  was  not  a  berry  on  it  less 
than  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  great  many 
ran  up  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  although  a  dry  sea¬ 
son  has  caused  the  average  berries  to  grow  to  only 
three-fourths  the  size  they  have  shown  in  previous 
years. 

R.  COYILLE  is  an  expert  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  bushes  in 
question  were  blueberries  on  the  New  Jersey  planta- 


great  results  in  practical  fruit  growing.  She  has 
really  given  us  a  new  market  fruit  and  shown  how 
to  put  acres  of  idle  land  at  profitable  work.  We 
cannot  think  of  any  horticultural  development  in 
recent  years  that  means  more  in  a  practical  way  to 
the  American  people  than  this  painstaking  work 
with  blueberries. 


The  Cost  of  a  Strawberry  Crop 

WE  are  frequently  asked  to  give  actual  figures 
regarding  the  cost  of  growing  strawberries 
and  the  income  obtained  from  them.  Very  few 
practical  growers  are  able  to  tell  just  what  it  costs, 
since  they  do  not  figure  labor  exactly.  Some  of 
them  keep  record  of  sales  so  that  they  know  the 
income.  The  Farm  Bureau  of  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn., 
prints  the  statements  about  strawberry  culture.  In 
one  case  Mr.  Howard  Tomlinson  reported  gross  re- 


and  character  and  kind  of  material 
that  it  will  be  proper  and  safe  for  all 
the  purposes  of  such  fence  and  will 
not  necessarily  cause  injury  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  owner,  to  his  property  or  ani¬ 
mals. 

2.  If  your  sheep  wire  is  of  sufficient 
height  and  strength  for  holding  the 
particular  class  of  cattle  or  animals 
usually  pastured  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence  you  can  use  the  same. 
Barbed  or  other  wire  may  be  used  on 
a  divisional  fence  provided  the  written 
consent  of  the  adjoining  owner  is  ob¬ 
tained.  If  it  is  not  obtained  it  may 
be  built  in  the  following  manner.  The 
fence  shall  be  of  at  least  four  strands 
of  wire  with  a  sufficient  bar  of  wood 
at  the  top  and  with  posts  no  further 
apart  than  14  ft.  Whenever  the  fence 
shall  become  out  of  repair  so  as  to  be 
unsafe  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
owner  to  immediately  repair  the  same. 
But  any  person  building  such  a  fence 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  shall 
be  liable  to  all  damages  that  may  be 
occasioned  by  reason  of  such  fence. 

3.  See  No.  2. 

4.  Thirty  days. 

5.  Yes,  unless  both  of  the  adjoining 
owners  shall  agree  to  let  their  lands 
lie  open  to  the  use  of  all  animals 
which  may  be  lawfully  upon  the  lands 
of  either. 

G.  Barbed  wire  can  be  on  the  high¬ 
way. 

7.  if  the  fence  is  not  along  your  land 
it  is  not  your  duty  to  attend  to  the 
fencing  of  the  highway. 

S.  ‘See  No.  2. 


Outlook  For  Black  Walnut 
Timber 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Dearborn 
Independent  we  are  advised  to  plant 
black  walnut  timber  heavily.  The  author 
states  that  there  is  sure  to  be  a  great 
demand  for  both  nuts  and  timber.  Is 
this  safe  advice?  A.  L.  w. 

HERE  was  a  great  demand  for 
black  walnut  during  the  war, 
largely  due  to  orders  from  the  War 
Department.  This  short  “boom”  seems 
to  be  the  basis  for  the  present  advice 
about  planting.  The  War  Department  gives  the 


turns  of  $1,160.01  from  an  acre,  but  no 
details  of  cost  are  given. 

Then  there  is  a  statement  from  Mr. 
A.  B.  Brundage  who  presents  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures: 

The  Brundage  demonstration  gave 
the  following  yield  per  acre: 


Sample  . 

Howard  17 . 

Kale  . 

Abington  . 

Arnot  . . 

Average  yield . 

Gross  receipts  for  iy2 

acres,  $055.90  per 

acre  $430.31 

Total  exp .  588.29  per 

acre  392.19 

Total  Profit  . .  .$  07.67  per 

acre  $  44.12 

The  following  cost  account  kept  by 

Mr.  Brundage  of  the  1 *4 

acre  of  her- 

ries  is  of  value : 

Plowing  and  harrowing.. 

...$  17.10 

7500  plants  . 

Labor  setting  . 

Hoeing  and  cultivating.. 

...  163.30 

Straw  for  cover . 

. . .  55.00 

Cover  labor  . 

. . .  24.40 

Fertilizer  . 

Uncovering  . 

4375  baskets  . 

Picking  and  packing . 

Marketing  . 

.  . .  43.75 

Total  Cost  . 

In  this  account  man  labor  is  figured 
at  40  cents  an  hour  and  horse  labor  at 
25  cents.  As  for  the  field,  it  was  used 
for  pickles  in  1021,  with  rye  and  vetch 
seeded  in  early  Fall.  This  was  plowed 
in  ‘Spring  when  15  to  18  inches  high. 
The  yield  'is  low  for  the  labor  ex¬ 
pended,  and  this  was  due  to  a  disease 
which  attacked  the  berries,  and  the 
dry  weather.  The  income  given  by 
Mr.  Tomlinson  is  not  excessive.  Many 
strawberry  growers  have  made  a 
greater  gross  income  from  an  acre.  Tne 
labor  account  of  Mr.  Brundage  is  fair. 
It  will  seem  large  to  some  growers, 
but  when  they  are  through  the  job  of 
keeping  an  acre  of  berries  on  weedy 
land  clean  and  neat  they  will  find  they 
have  spent  in  cash  and  labor  over  $400. 
and  this  should  convince  anyone  that 
strawberries  represent  a  gambler’s 
crop  with  the  cards  generally  running  in  favor  of 


Not  much  use  for  a  bootjack  in  these  degenerate  low  shoe  days,  but  in  grandfather’s 
time  the  bootjack  always  hung  behind  the  kitchen  stove.  Let  a  man  come  in  with 
wet  or  frozen  boots  and  he  would  have  a  job  to  get  them  off  without  a  jack.  In  the 
picture  grandfather  is  explaining  how  he  put  one  foot  on  the  jack  and  then  put  the 
heel  of  his  boot  in  the  crotch  and  pulled.  Something  had  to  give,  and  the  boot  started 
before  the  knee  joint  gave  out.  We  see  that  grandfather  is  wearing  shoes  now.  And 
the  bootjack  had  other  uses  too.  Some  of  our  readers  will  no  doubt  testify  that  some¬ 
times  when  father  was  inspired  to  avoid  sparing  the  rod — with  no  stick  at  hand  he 
used  the  bootjack !  Well,  it  was  flat  if  it  was  heavy. 


tion  where  Miss  Elizabeth  C’.  White  has  developed  a 


following  regarding  the  present  requirements: 


remarkable  business  proposition.  She  learned  the  the  grower. 


I  have  to  advise  that  the  Ordnance  Department  is 
not  on  the  market  at  the  present  time  for  black  wal¬ 
nut  timber.  This  material  is  used  by  the  department 
in  the  manufacture  of  gun  stocks.  The  department’s 
future  requirements  'or  this  material  are  purely  specula¬ 
tive  and  we  are  not  m  a  position  to  predict  the  profit¬ 
ability  of  raising  black  walnut  for  strictly  military 
uses.  c.  m.  wesson,  Major.  Ord.  Dept.,  U.S.A. 


secret  of  making  blueberries  feel  at  home  on  culti¬ 
vated  land.  Most  previous  attempts  to  domesticate 
this  fruit  had  failed  because  planters  did  not  realize 
that  the  blueberry  must  have  a  strongly  acid  soil  for 
its  development.  Miss  White  searched  the  swamps 
and  woods  for  superior  seedlings,  propagated  from 


A  New  England  Haystack 

M.  COOLE  of  Wallingford.  Conn.,  sends  us 
•  the  picture  of  the  haystack  shown  at  Fig. 
522.  This  he  says  shows  what  they  do  with  their 
hay  after  the  barns  are  full.  The  New  England 


The  following  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  outlook : 

At  the  present  moment,  while  there  is  still  consider¬ 
able  walnut  being  sold,  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  supplying  the  demand,  that  is,  there  is  ample  supply 
of  timber  to  take  care  of  the  present  demand.  We  are. 
however,  inclined  to  believe  that  the  vogue  on  walnut 
is  passing  and  that  mahogany  is  coming  back  to  take 
its  place.  There  seems  to  be  more  of  a  demand  /or 
genuine  mahogany  at  present  than  there  has  been  for 
several  years  and  the  supply  of  mahogany  is  more 
than  ample  to  take  care  of  all  needs.  There  will  be 
over  fifty  million  board  feet  of  same  imported  into  the 
country  this  year  to  augment  the  present  stocks  on 
hand.  This  mahogany  is  coming  in  from  Mexico,  all 
Central  America,  and  Africa  and  a  very  small  quan¬ 
tity  from  San  Domingo  and  Cuba,  this  latter  being  of 
fine  texture  but  very  small  dimensions.  The  African 
wood  is  the  really  fine  mahogany  of  enormously  large 
size  and  producing  the  beautiful  varied  figure,  which  is 
so  much  sought  after  and  from  which  over  80  per  cent 
of  the  fine  figured  mahogany  veneers,  are  made.  Ma¬ 
hogany,  contrary  to  public  opinion,  is  not  an  expen* 


them  and  found  the  soil  best  adapted  to  their  growth. 
It  seems  simple  enough  now  to  tell  about  it,  but  one 
can  hardly  realize  the  great  patience  and  careful 
work  required  to  develop  this  enterprise.  The  words 
quoted  above  are  taken  from  the  report  of  a  recent 
meeting  at  Miss  White’s  place.  These  great  blue¬ 
berries  are  very  handsome  and  of  fine  flavor.  They 
will  give  to  the  public  what  is  really  a  new  and 
superior  fruit,  and  their  cultivation  will  mean  the 
profitable  employment  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
long  idle  and  unproductive.  This  land  is  low  and 
acid,  unfitted  for  any  of  the  so-called  lime-loving 
plants.  Miss  White  has  shown  that  the  blueberry  is 
at  home  on  such  soil,  and,  as  we  all  know,  success  in 
crop  production  means  the  art  of  making  plants  feel 
at  home.  From  the  very  first  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  has  felt 
sure  that  Miss  White’s  careful  work  would  lead  to 


barns  are  generally  big,  and  when  they  overflow 
in  this  way  we  may  be  sure  that  the  hay  crop  is 
a  good  one.  Some  of  our  Western  people  seem  to 
have  an  idea  that  New  England  cannot  supply  fod¬ 
der  for  its  stock.  Some  years  ago  when  we  were 
advocating  the  mulch  system  of  handling  an  or¬ 
chard  the  buyers  seeded  the  ground  to  grass,  cut¬ 
ting  it  twice  and  piling  the  grass  around  the  trees. 
We  heard  one  man  say  “that  New  England  could 
not  produce  enough  litter  to  bed  half  their  stock.” 
and  “thus  the  mulch  system  would  never  pay.” 
Such  haystacks  as  are  shown  in  this  picture  dis¬ 
pose  of  that  argument.  When  the  New  England 
soil  is  cleared  of  stone  and  smooth  and  properly 
handled  it  is  just  about  as  productive  as  any  soil 
in  the  country,  and  some  wonderful  crops  of  hay 
are  grown  by  those  good  Yankee  farmers. 
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SDCDNY 


MC.V4.MT.  orr. 

GASOLINE  and  MOTOR  OIL 

Uniform  Quality 
Best  Results 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


Safe  as  a  good  farm  mortgage 
and  far  more  convenient 

Federal  Farm  LoanBonds 

Interest  Sure— Readily  Salable— Safe— Tax-free 

These  Bonds  are  equivalent  to  first  mortgages  on  improved 
farms  in  New  England,  New  York  and  Newjersey  — all  cultivated 
by  their  owners.  The  twelve  powerful  Federal  Land  Banks  guar¬ 
antee  prompt  payment  of  interest  and  principal.  Can  be  had  in 
amounts  of  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1000  and  up.  For  details  write  to 


The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


LONEY  Guaranteed  TREES 


VINES,  BERRIES,  SHRUBS 

We  know  the  varieties  sent  you  are  ,ust 
what  you  order  and  guarantee  them  to  be 
absolutely  healthy  and  vigorous — we  sell 
direct  from  our  400-acre  Nursery  at  cost 
of  production  plus  one  profit.  That’s  why 
Maloney  customers  get  better  trees  at  such  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  price.  Send  for  our  free  catalog 
of  hardy  upland-grown  stock  and  order  early. 

FALL  PLANTING  PAYS 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Page  1  of  Fall  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

30  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

We’re  responsible  ;  look  up  our  rating.  Dansville  Pioneer  Nurseries 


K$llrS 

TREES 


Place  Your  Order  This  Fall 

Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high 
grade  fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Fall  delivery,  the  demand 
is  exceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our 
old  and  new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this 
season. 

You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees 
are  all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your 
protection.  We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and 
reliable  stock. 

Send  for  Fall,  1923,  Catalog  and  Price  List 


KELLY  BROS. 


NURSERIES,  1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

— — — — — — — —— — — ■  II  Bill 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper- 


q>oou  trom 


25  Peach  Trees 

Away  up  in  Maine, 

C.  M.  Clark  sold  $550 
worth  of  f  ru  it  from  25 

Barnes  Peach  Trees  in  one  season.  The 
outlook  is  bright  for  those  who  plant  now; 
and  we  have  husky,  clean  Trees  in  the  right 
varieties  for  the  Northeastern  States. . 

Write,  stating  conditions;  we  will  advise 
as  to  varieties.  Ask  for  our  free  Fruit  Book. 
It  describes  our  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum 
and  Cherry  Trees.  Also  Bush  Fruits  and 
Strawberries  for  home  table  and  market. 
The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 

Pioneer  New  England  'Nurserymen. 


ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 


IH7DDV  DI  illVTTC  Strawberry  plants  for 
l  L/\I  1  1  ij  October  and  November 
planting.  Pot  •  grown 
and  runner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer. 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape 
plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  roots. 


FLOWER  PLANTS 


Delphinium,  Holly- 
hoc  k ,  Columbine, 
„  Foxglove,  Hardy 

Carnation,  Hardy  Pink,  Gaillardia,  Bleeding  Heart, 
Oriental  Poppy  and  other  Hardy  Perennials,— plants  that 
live  outdoors  all  winter  and  bloom  year  after  year  ; 
also  Roses  and  Shrubs.  Catalogue  free. 

IIAKKY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Russian  Pitkus  s«d  Rye-  X”*S'°„S  SSffiS 

Pays  big  as  cover  crop.  $1.10  per 
bush.  f.  o.  b.  Cash  with  order.  Cloverdala  Farm.Charlolte.N.V. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


APPLE  BARRELS  KoTh^o1'^: 

J.  H.  BEAVER  .  Esopus,  New  York 


Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


Another  Successful  Sod  Orchard 

The  sod  versus  tillage  argument  is  an 
old,  old  story,  yet  every  so  often  it  bobs 
up  to  cause  its  share  of  commotion.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  sod  advocates  have  been 
downed  by  force  of  numbers,  up  jumps 
another  successful  sod  orchard. 

The  Bullard  Orchard. — Not  far  from 
the  city  of  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.,  named 
for  one  of  the  greatest  of  Colonial  pa¬ 
triots,  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  and  within 
sight  of  such  historic  spots  as  Starks’ 
Knob  and  the  monument  marking  the  bat¬ 
tle  that  resulted  in  Burgoyne’s  defeat,  is 
located  the  successful  sod  orchard  of  Dr 
T.  E.  Bullard.  It  consists  of  about  23 
acres,  planted  mostly  to  McIntosh  and 
Northern  Spy  apples.  The  oldest  section 


tural  practices  alone.  Dr.  Bullard  has 
used  some  of  the  methods  of  the  physician 
or  the  surgeon  in  growing  his  trees.  There 
are  any  number  of  trees  which  upon  close 
examination  at  their  crowns  show  what 
might  have  developed  from  mouse  injury 
or  collar  rot  into  ‘‘root  trouble”  had  not 
careful  bridge-grafting  and  thorough  dis¬ 
infection  and  painting  been  brought  into 
play.  Diseased  trees  have  apparently 
been  helped  to  overcome  their  troubles  by 
this  careful  treatment. 

Bracing  Weak  Crotches. — This  year 
the  crop  promises  to  be  a  good  one,  and 
Northern  Spy  trees  are  notoriously  weak 
at  the  crotches,  so  that  in  these  days  of 
labor  shortage  on  the  land  the  problem 
of  bracing  becomes  of  major  importance. 


Handy  Cart  for  Carrying  Orchard  Tools  and  Supplies 


was  set  in  1902,  in  sod,  and  has  been  un¬ 
disturbed.  The  newer  part  was  planted 
in  1914,  also  directly  in  sod,  and  left  that 
way  until  the  Great  War  cried  for  in¬ 
creased  production,  when  it  was  put  into 
corn  from  1917  to  1921.  In  1922  Alfalfa 
was  planted,  and  this  year  an  enviable 
field  of  Alfalfa  stands  where  formerly 
stood  corn.  No  one  could  ask  for  a  better 
piece  of  Alfalfa  than  lies  between  the 
rows  of  apple  trees.  The  trees  in  the  oid 
orchard  were  set  30x30  and  30x35,  while 
in  another  section  they  are  20  ft.  apart  in 
rows  40  ft.  wide,  a  Northern  Spy  between 
each  two  McIntosh  trees.  In  the  owner’s 
opinion  the  trees  are  too  close,  and  would 
not  be  closer  than  40x40  if  he  were  plant¬ 
ing  again.  The  first  heavy  crop  was  in 
1916,  when  the  orchard  produced  some¬ 
thing  like  S00  barrels  of  Northern  Spy 
and  400  barrels  of  McIntosh. 

Excellent  Condition'.  —  This  all 
sounds  very  dry  and  prosaic,  but  a  walk 
through  the  orchard  would  show  that  the 
site  is  not  only  picturesque  in  its  scenic 
and  historic  setting,  but  it  is  also  all  that 
an  orchard  man  could  ask.  It  is  high 
enough  to  escape  severe  frost  damage,  and 
has  sufficient  slope  to  afford  excellent  wa¬ 
ter  and  air  drainage.  The  trees  are  sym¬ 
metrical  and  vigorous,  and  the  carpet  of 
grass  or  Alfalfa  is  thick  and  heavy — 
altogether  something  worth  coming  to 
see.  And  one  who  judges  an  orchard  by 
the  number  of  “skips”  or  missing  trees 
will  find  here  a  refreshing  sight. 

Painstaking  Attention  Given. — Yet 
the  excellent  condition  of  the  tract  cannot, 
be  laid  to  the  soil  or  the  grass  or  the  cul¬ 


The  method  now  being  tried  out  is  at 
least  rapid.  It  consists  in  wrapping 
tarred  rope  about  the  scaffold  branches  a 
few  feet  above  the  crotch,  much  as  one 
would  tie  up  a  bunch  of  celery. 

The  Secret  of  Success. — We  have 
purposely  left  until  last  what  appears  to 
Hs  to  be  the  secret  of  success  in  this  sod 
orchard.  In  the  first  place  the  orchard 
is  on  heavy  land,  with  a  stiff  clay  subsoil 
or  hardpan.  This  means  that  the  soil  is 
letentive  of  moisture.  Second,  the  ground 
is  underlaid  with  water,  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  even  with  the  rapid  natural 
slope  it  is  found  advisable  to  tile  drain. 
Just  over  the  fence  from  this  successful 
orchard  is  a  refinery  which  accumulates 
a  200-gallon  tank  of  liquid  fertilizer  about 
every  two  weeks,  and  which  considers  it  a 
privilege  to  be  able  to  rid  itself  of  the 
excess  by  pouring  it  between  the  rows  of 
nearby  trees  1  H.  B.  T. 


Removing  Shading  From  Greenhouse 

I  painted  my  greenhouse  roof  with 
naphtha  and  white  lead  last  Spring,  and 
now  I  wish  to  take  off  one  section.  It 
comes  off  very  hard.  What  could  I  use 
ta  take  it  off  and  not  injure  the  paint 
and  woodwork?  j  f  w 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

A  10  per  cent  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
ordinary  “lye,”  will  work,  but  is  hard 
on  the  hands.  Equal  parts  of  the  strong¬ 
est  ammonia  water  and  denatured  alco¬ 
hol  will  also  work,  but  is  hard  on  the 
nose  and  somewhat  hard  on  the  hands.  A 
thin  boiled  flour  paste  may  be  stirred 
with  washing  soda  till  it  will  take  no 
more,  stiiened  with  more  flour  if  needed, 
and  painted  on,  all  being  taken  off  after 
a  few  hours,  hut  this  is  slow. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Clogged  Sink  Drain 

'What  is  the  best  thing  to  keep  the 
drain-pipe  from  the  kitchen  sink  from 
clogging  with  grease?  Is  there  anything 
we  can  flush  the  pipe  with  to  clean  it? 
I  had  used  hot  lye  water,  but  was  told 
later  that  the  lye  would  form  a  sort  of 
soap  from  the  grease  collected  in  the  pipe, 
and  would  choke  it  up  worse  than  ever. 

North  Wales,  Pa.  w.  B.  H. 

The  grease  is  best  cut  with  lye,  and 
you  want  it  to  form  a  soap,  but,  unless 
the  water  you  use  is  very  soft,  that  is 
free  from  lime  salts,  it  is  likely  that  the 
grease  has  already  formed  more  or  less 
insoluble  lime  soaps.  However,  lye  will 
probably  help  a  little,  and  in  future, 
flush  out  every  day  with  lots  of  boiling 
water. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Spontaneous 
Combustion 

If  nitrate  of  soda  is  a  fire  hazard  the 
users  ought  to  know  it.  To  illustrate,  I 
will  relate  an  incident.  I  owned  a 
wharf  and  small  warehouse  directly  over 
the  water.  It  is  a  small  building  about 
12x20,  one  story.  At  one  end  a  space  is 
partitioned  off  for  gasoline  and  lubricat¬ 
ing  oil.  A  sack  of  nitrate  of  soda  stood 
for  about  a  year  against  the  partition 
separating  the  oil  from  warehouse.  The 
warehouse  is  a  tight  building  and  in  Sum¬ 
mer  gets  quite  warm.  A  lire  destroyed 
the  warehouse  and  contents.  We  are 
at  a  loss  to  locate  the  source  of  the  fire, 
as  the  building  was  empty  except  for  the 
oil  and  gas.  After  the  fire  was  exting¬ 
uished  we  noted  that  the  floor  of  the 
warehouse,  exactly  where  the  nitrate  cf 
soda  stood,  is  burned  about  three-  times 
as  deep  as  at  any  other  place,  a  deep 
burned  hole  directly,  under  where  the 
sack  stood.  I  had  noticed  that  the  sack 
of  nitrate  seemed  to  absorb  moisture  and 
stained  the  floor.  Is  it  possible  that  this 
material  started  the  fire  by  spontaneous 
combustion?  E.  M. 

Rosario,  Wash. 

We  cannot  tell  any  better  than  you 
how  the  fire  started.  Nitrate  of  soda, 
pure,  is  not  spontaneously  combustible, 
but  in  the  presence  of  any  organic  or 
carbonaceous  matter,  especially  when  the 
latter  is  soaked  with  a  solution  of  it  and 
then  dried,  a  very  inflammable  mixture 
results,  as  you  have  already  noticed  in 
the  case  of  your  floor.  The  commercial 
nitrate  of  soda  might  easily  have  impuri¬ 
ties  which  would  greatly  help  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  such  inflammable  stuff  with  any 
trash  which  might  be  present,  and  any 
slight  rise  in  temperature,  as  the  heat  of 
the  sun  concentrated  by  a  bubble  in  the 
window  glass,  would  start  the  reaction. 
All  in  all,  we  consider  commercial  nitrate 
of  soda,  in  bags,  something  of  a  risk,  but 
scarcely  a  “hazard”  in  the  insurance 
sense. 


Temperature  for  White  Frost 

Is  it  necessary  for  the  temperature  to 
be  down  to  32  degrees  before  there  can 
be  a  white  frost?  'If  not,  what  is  the 
frosting  temperature?  w.  E.  H. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

It  is,  and  it  must  tend  to  drop  a  little 
lower,  or  there  will  be  no  frost.  That  is, 
a  mere  lowering  to  32  degrees  will  give 
you  water  at  32  degrees,  and  to  change 
this  to  ice  there  must  be  a  further  with¬ 
drawal  of  energy,  heat,  so  that  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  water  will  slow  down  and  ar¬ 
range  themselves  into  the  solid  form  we 
call  ice,  or  snow,  or  frost,  according  to 
its  location.  Once  formed,  ice  will  not 
melt  at  32  degrees ;  it  takes  additional 
heat  to  get  the  water  particles  into  the 
liquid  state. 


Quality  of  Lubricating  Oil;  Suction  Fan 

1.  Is  there  any  method  whereby  va¬ 
rious  brands  of  lubricating  oil  can  be 
tested  as  to  their  lubricating  ability?  2. 
What  are  the  most  efficient  suction  fans, 
those  with  six  or  eight  plates,  or  those 
with  only  three  or  four?  'What  method 
can  be  used  to  determine  the  amount  of 
air  the  various  types  of  fan  will  exhaust? 

New  Paris,  Ohio  w.  k.  m. 

1.  The  above  are  good  types  of  the 
questions  which  come  in  to  us  which  we 
cannot  properly  answer,  although  in  the 
present  case,  quite  a  little  time  has  been 
spent  to  make  sure  that  an  answer  was 
not  possible.  In  the  first  place,  what  do 
you  want  to  lubricate?  There  are 
methods  for  testing  the  lubricating  power 
of  oils,  and  they  are  mostly  out  of  the 
question  for  you,  since  the  machine  used 
must  run,  for  a  given  set  of  oils,  under 
,  the  same  conditions  of  temperature, 
pressure,  speed  and  applied  force,  not 
about  the  same  conditions,  but  exactly 
the  same  conditions.  If  you  have  in  mind 
oils  for  internal  combustion,  or  gas  en¬ 
gines,  the  element  of  stability  under  heat 
and  great  pressure  comes  into  play,  and 
This  is  almost  impossible  to  measure,  al¬ 
though  some  light  is  thrown  on  it  by 
chemical  tests,  particularly  by  the  re¬ 
action  with  sulphur  chloride.  There  is 
no  one  oil  which  is  best  for  all  uses,  and 


it  does  not  seem  at  all  likely  that  there 
ever  will  be. 

2.  In  the  same  way,  what  do  you  want 
to  exhaust?  And  do  you  work  against 
a  back  pressure,  and  if  so,  how  much  and 
is  it  constant?  'What  is  the  cost  of  your 
power,  is  it  large,  or  negligible,  is  there 
a  steady  demand  on  it  or  does  the  de¬ 
mand  come  in  waves?  All  these  things 
determine  the  size,  shape  and  speed  of 
the  fan  and,  while  every  fan-maker  tries 
to  sell  you  his  machine,  it  seems  to  boil 
down  to  this,  that  a  moderate  sized,  mod¬ 
erate  speed,  six-blade  fan  is  best  for  gen¬ 
eral  work,  and  that  for  special  work  the 
fan-maker  has  to  know  just  what  you 
require. 


Drain-pipe  Solvent  and  Septic  Tank 

I  have  a  concrete  septic  tank,  capacity 
10  people,  which  is  used  for  inside  toilet, 
bath  and  kitchen  sink,  which  is  piped 
with  1%-in.  pipe  to  the  4-in.  iron  pipe 
main,  and  all  discharges  into  the  septic 
tank.  I  have  had  trouble  with  the  pipe 
from  the  kitchen  sink  clogging  up.  I 
have  been  advised  to  use  drain  pipe  sol¬ 
vent,  dissolved  in  boiling  hot  water.  Will 
this  solvent  dissolved,  hinder  or  stop  the 
decomposition  in  the  septic  tank?  What 
else  might  be  used  which  is  not  injur¬ 
ious  to  the  working  of  the  septic  tank? 

Dexter,  N.  Y.  g.  w.  n. 

No  one  can  tell,  for  there  is  no  way 
of  knowing,  first,  how  much  lye,  which 
is  caustic  soda,  sodium  hydroxide,  you 
will  use,  or,  second,  how  acid  your  tank 
is.  The  chances  are  it  will  do  little  harm, 
used  moderately,  and,  at  worst,  will  only 
slow  down  the  action  of  the  tank  for  a 
few  days. 


European  Dill  Pickles 

Americans  do  not  know  how  to  pickle 
cucumbers ;  they  are  using  too  much  salt. 
Pickles  sold  in  grocery  and  delicatessen 
stores  are  not  fit  for  human  use.  Great 
quantities  of  dill  pickles  are  eaten  in 
Central  Europe.  They  are  the  first  fruit 
of  the  Summer  season.  They  sell  them 
in  Summer  amusement  places  as  a  re¬ 
freshment.  They  make  dill  pickles  only 
for  immediate  use,  not  for  keeping.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  recipe : 

Dill  is  placed  in  layers,  the  same  as 
here.  A  small  cut  is  made  on  the  cucum¬ 
bers  lengthwise,  reaching  to  the  seeds,  to 
make  them  ripen  evenly.  Little  salt  is 
used,  and  no  spices.  On  top  they  put  a 
piece  of  stale  rye  bread,  which  is  thrown 
away  after  two  or  three  days.  Fill  to 
the  top  with  cold  water,  first  dissolving 
the  salt  in  it,  cover  with  weight.  Salt 
may  be  added  after  two  or  three  days  if 
not  salty  enough.  Of  course,  some  ex¬ 
perimenting  is  necessary.  Maybe  these 
pickles  will  keep  longer,  too,  in  a  cold 
cellar,  or  if  put  in  airtight  jars  after 
ripening.  J.  s. 

New  York. 
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GOOD  REASONS 

for  FALL  PAINTING 

(Things  the  property  owner  should  know  about — ) 


1.  Unless  the  surface  is  thoroughly  dry  it  cannot  be  success¬ 
fully  painted.  In  the  Fall  surfaces  are  dry  and  in  good 
condition  to  receive  paint. 

2.  Dry  wood  absorbs  more  paint  than  damp  wood.  The 
paint  penetrates  deeper,  gets  a  firmer  hold,  adheres  better 
and  lasts  longer. 

3.  Weather  in  the  Fall  is  more  uniform,  being  sunny  and 
dry,  it  is  the  ideal  time  to  apply  paint,  because  it  will  dry 
and  harden  more  quickly. 

For  best  results,  however,  “  AMERICAN  SEAL  ”  Ready 
Mixed  Paints  must  be  used.  They  spell  QUALITY,  DURA¬ 
BILITY,  ECONOMY  and  SATISFACTION  for  the  property 
owner.  Regular  painting  with  “AMERICAN  SEAL”  Paints 
will  keep  your  property  up  to  its  full  market  value  at  a  very 
insignificant  cost. 

Write  us  for  color  cards  and  expert  advice 
regarding  your  painting  problems 

THE  WM.  CONNORS 
PAINT  MFG.  CO. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 
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TOP* 


Make  your  Ford  car  into 
a  sedan  and  your  roadster 
into  a  coupe. 

SEDAN  -  -  -  $87.50 
COUPE  -  -  -  65  00 

California  Top 
All  F.  O.  B.  Caro 
Tax  extra 


THEY  FIT  ANY  MODEL  FORD 

The  Miller  Top  for  touring  car  or  roadster  is  more  practical  for  rough  going 
than  either  the  standard  sedan  or  coupe.  A  Miller  Sedan  Top  on  your  touring  car 
gives  the  same  comfort  and  convenience  as  the  regular  Ford 
sedan,  and  you  save  $265.00  or  more.  Dome  light  and  sun 
visor  standard  equipment  on  all  1923  sedan  models. 

Sun  visors  $2.00  extra  on  models  prior  to  1923.  The 
California  Miller  is  a  new  touring  sport  model  for 
those  who  want  a  smart,  comfortable  enclosure. 

Write  for  Miller  Booklet.  It's  free  and  it 
shows  the  different  styles. 

MILLER  TOP  &  B0DT  MFG.  CO..  Caro,  Michigan 


FROST  CAN’T  HURT  THEM 

Grapes 
Raspberries 
Currants 
and  all 
Small  Fruits 
for 

FALL 

Planting 

any  time  be¬ 
fore  ground 

Headquarters  for- 


s 


Ever-Bearing  frost -proof 

trawberries 


FREE 

CATALOG 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO., 

“  Longmeadow  ”  Springfield,  Mass. 

PEACH  TREE  BORERS (p-cBe^ene|  l-lb  $i; 
Killed  by  KRYSTALGAS  p0estPpa?d  orC$OD. 

n _ .  a  umn!  DoniMirTfi  Inr.  Bahwav.N.T. 


a  .  MARK  A  iniM.AH  AN  HOUR.  SEUMKNltETS 

agents  a  patent  patch  for  Instantly  mending  leaks 
w  in  all  utensil  s.  Sample  package  free. 

COLLETTE  MFG.  CO.,  Wept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y, 


Young  Fruit  Trees  Need 
Winter  Protection 

Every  unprotected  tree  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  damage  from  rabbits,  mice, 
gophers  and  other  rodents.  Below 
the  snow  line  these  animals  gnaw 
the  young  bark  and  set  back  the 
growth  for  years,  or  entirely  de¬ 
stroy  the  trees.  Excelsior  Wire 
Mesh  Fruit  Tree  Guards  will  give 
you  complete  protection  at  a  cost 
of  a  few  cents  a  tree.  For  com¬ 
plete  information  address  Depart¬ 
ment  R. 

YVickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation 

41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Worcester  Buffalo  Detroit  Chicago  Sau  Francisco 


For  Sale-TREES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

and  of  all  size.  Offer  some  nice  apple  trees  and  true 
the  name.  Also  full  line  of  nuroery  stock— Peaches, 
Pears,  Plums,  Grape  Vine.  Get  our  Prices  and  Cat¬ 
alogue.  THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO..  Rockfall,  Conn. 

PEONIES,  IRIS  AND  HONEY 

Write  for  prices.  W.  H.  TOPPIN,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 

This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 
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The  Fireless  Cooker  and  Its  Work 


How  It  Was  Made 


As  an  instrument  for  saving  fuel  and 
effort,  the  fireless  cooker  ranks  high. 


Q — Wood  top  of  cooker. 

1 —  Metal  sides  of  top  1  in.  wide,  •with  gal¬ 
vanized  bottom. 

2 —  Space  between  wood  top  and  metal  bottom, 
packed  with  asbestos. 

Round  hole  in  center  of  top  is  steam  vent. 

A — The  metal  top  of  cooker. 

B — Chamber  cut  in  two  vertically. 

S — The  wood  case. 

H — Three  inches  hay  or  excelsior  packing. 

K — One  and  one-lialf'  inches  mineral  wool 
packing. 

N — One-half  inch  dead  air  space  between  sides 
and  bottom  of  chamber. 

The  purchased  cookers  are  excellent,  but 
it  is  quite  possible  to  make  one  at  trifling 
expense.  The  homemade  cooker  illus¬ 
trated  is  reproduced  from  our  1921  volu- 
mne,  the  picture  and  the  following  de¬ 
scription  being  sent  us  by  E.  Williams. 
The  other  illustration  is  reproduced  from 
a  bulletin  issued  by  the  New  York  State 


A  Real  Help 

May  I  tell  you  about  my  fireless  cooker 
and  how  it  has  proved  a  real  help  to  me? 
First,  mine  is  one  of  the  boughten  ones, 
has  two  compartments,  one  large  and 
three  triangle-shaped  kettles.  I  have 
never  tried  baking  bread,  cake  or  pies  in 
mine,  believing  that  the  time  and  fuel  re¬ 
quired  to  heat  the  soapstone  would  bake 
the  article  in  question.  A  thermometer 
may  be  very  nesessary  for  that  kind  of 
cooking.  It  is  not  for  preparing  a  din¬ 
ner  ;  I  broke  mine  two  years  ago  and 
have  got  along  without  it  nicely.  The 
secret  of  success  is  to  have  your  soap¬ 
stone  hot  enough  to  cook  the  food  on  top 
of  the  burner  or  range,  whichever  you 
use,  and  the  food  cooking  before  it  is 
placed  in  the  fireless. 

If  I  am  cleaning  house  or  doing  any 
work  that  will  take  me  away  from  the 
kitchen,  I  prepare  my  dinner  in  the  fire¬ 
less,  while  doing  the  dishes  and  morning 
chores,  then  go  to  my  work,  knowing 
that  when  the  men  come  in  at  noon  the 
dinner  will  be  ready  and  piping  hot  with 
nothing  burned.  If  I  want  to  go  to  the 
city,  or  be  away  from  home  all  day, 
which  for  my  own  relaxation  I  try  to  do 
one  day  a  week,  I  know  my  faithful  fire¬ 
less  will  have  a  hot  dinner  for  the  men. 
All  they  have  to  do  is  to  place  it  on  the 
table. 

In  using  your  fireless  perhaps  you  will 
need  to  plan  your  dinner  a  little  different 
than  you  would  otherwise.  For  instance, 
I  have  never  cooked  potatoes,  either  plain 
boiled  or  baked,  successfully,  but  potatoes 
scalloped  are  delicious.  Try  a  pot  roast 
nicely  browned  in  the  skillet,  then 
cooked  in  the  fireless  without  water  four 
or  five  hours,  and  you  will  find  it  tender 
and  rich.  A  fat  old  hen,  browned  in  hot 
lard,  then  finished  in  the  fireless,  will 
rival  a  young  broiler,  while  the  broiler 


A  commercial  and  a  homemade  fireless  cooker.  These  are  slightly  more  than  one  foot 
high,  which  is  the  smallest  size  practicable 


Agricultural  College  in  1915.  Says  Mr. 
Williams : 

“I  have  built  several  cookers,  but  the 
last  one  is  far  superior  to  the  others ; 
we  have  been  using  this  one  about  eight 
years. 

“The  materials  used  for  this  cooker 
were :  A  good  quality  of  galvanized 

sheet  iron  for  the  three  compartments, 
the  top,  and  the  covers ;  mineral  wool 
— asbestos — was  used  for  the  first  pack¬ 
ing  layer  around  the  metal  chambers ; 
hay  and  excelsior  were  used  to  com¬ 
plete  the  packing.  Mineral  wool  might 
have  been  used  exclusively,  but  the 
hay  and  excelsior  were  used  because 
otherwise  they  would  have  been  thrown 
away. 

“This  cooker  was  built  with  three 
chambers  of  uniform  size  of  10%.  diam¬ 
eter  and  13*4  in.  deep.  It  was  built  so 
that  large  aluminum  kettles  might  be 
used  ;  the  largest  kettle  is  10x11,  and  will 
take  care  of  a  very  large  roast.  I  first 
bought  the  kettles  and  then  built  the 
cooker  to  fit. 

“The  galvanized  walls  of  the  chambers 
are  double  with  a  %-in.  dead  air  space 
between  the  walls  and  bottoms.  There 
are  two  layers  of  packing  around  these 
chambers — first  1%  in.  of  mineral  wool, 
packed  as  firmly  as  possible,  and  an  outer 
layer  of  3  in.  of  hay  and  excelsior,  and 
lastly  the  wood  case. 

“The  compartment  lids  are  packed  with 
about  1  in.  of  the  mineral  wool  packed 
firmly  between  the  wood  top  and  the  gal¬ 
vanized  base.  The  covers  should  be  a 
tight  fit  when  fastened  down  to  close  the 
chamber. 

“We  use  soapstone  radiators ;  one  is 
put  in  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  under¬ 
neath  the  kettle  containing  the  food  to  be 
cooked ;  one  is  put  on  top  of  the  kettle 
cover.  It  takes  but  little  more  fire  to 
begin  when  the  radiators  are  used,  but 
with  them  a  much  more  successful  result 
is  obtained. 

“The  rough  sketch  showing  the  com¬ 
partment  cut  in  two  vertically  indicates 
the  parts  in  the  construction. 

“A  small  cooker  may  be  made  with  a 
large  galvanized  pail — straight  sides— in¬ 
side  of  which  is  placed  another  similar 
pail,  3  in.  smaller  in  diameter.  Pack 
mineral  wool  firmly  between  the  two 
pads,  see  that  both  covers  fit  snugly.” 


itself  is  more  palatable  if,  after  browning, 
it  is  allowed  to  finish  cooking  in  the  fire¬ 
less. 

It  in  no  way  hurts  the  food  to  remain 
in  the  fireless  after  it  is  cooked  through 
but  for  those  who  wish  to  know  the  length 
of  time  necessary  for  fireless  cooking, 
would  advise  a  half  hour  longer  on 
quick-cooking  foods,  and  from  one  to  two 
hours  for  meats. 

Use  two  stones,  one  above  and  one  be¬ 
low,  for  baked  dishes  like  corn,  macaroni 
and  cheese,  scalloped  tomatoes,  etc'. 

Try  pouring  all  water  off  your  dinner, 
and  placing  it  in  the  fireless  when  the 
men  are.  late  about  coming  in,  thereby 
keeping  the  dinner  warm  and  your  pa¬ 
tience  cool. 

When  we  want  an  extra  nice  picnic 
dinner,  I  use  one  side  of  my  fireless  for 
frying  chicken ;  in  one  triangle  kettle 
place  ice  and  a  bottle  of  salad  dressing, 
my  salad  material  in  the  second,  and  tea 
or  lemonade  syrup  in  the  third,  closing 
covers  tightly.  The  cooker  is  then  strap¬ 
ped  on  to  the  “flivver’s”  running  board, 
and  off  we  go.  knowing  that  with  the  rest 
of  the  “fixin’s”  packed  we  will  have  a 
hot  meat  and  an  ice  cold  salad  and 
drink  at  our  journey’s  end. 

MRS.  W.  A.  W. 


Fireless  Cake  Baking 

Mine  is  a  homemade  cooker  and  certainly 
does  fine  work.  I  heat  my  two  soapstones 
very  hot.  I  do  not  use  a  thermometer. 
One  fireless  cook  book  says  to  drop  a 
pinch  of  flour  on  stones,  and  when  it 
browns  at  once  it  is  all  right.  I  place  a 
round  asbestos  mat  on  the  bottom  of  my 
fireless,  then  take  one  stone  and  turn  the 
side  that  laid  on  the  stone,  up,  place  an¬ 
other  asbestos  mat  on  the  stone,  put  my 
pan  on  this  and  then  as  I  don’t  have  a 
rack  use  two  blocks  of  wood  a  little 
higher  than  my  pan  when  it  is  in  the  fire¬ 
less,  and  place  the  other  stone  on  these 
with  the  side  that  was  laid  on  the  stove 
down.  I  lay  a  double  piece  of  muslin 
over  the  top  of  well  and  shut  my  cover ; 
this  absorbs  the  steam.  I  use  any  recipe 
I  ever  used  in  the  cook  stove,  and  by 
trying  them  find  out  just  how  long  to 
bake  and  then  mark  that  recipe. 

Almost  every  recipe  in  the  fireless 
recipes  are  too  long  to  bake  by.  Almost 


any  cake  will  bake  in  40  minutes.  Here 
is  a  sour  milk  cake  that  is  fine,  we  think. 

Sour  Milk  Cake. — One  cup  brown 
sugar,  2  eggs,  %  cup  shortening,  %  cup 
sour  milk,  1  cup  raisins,  1%  cup  flour, 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon,  %  teaspoon  clover, 
1  teaspoon  soda,  1  teaspoon  baking 
powder.  These  are  all  level  measure¬ 
ments.  Bake  40  minutes  by  above  test. 

Molasses  Cake. — %  cup  sugar,  %  cup 
molasses,  2/3  cup  cold  water,  1  2/3  cups 
flour,  1  egg,  butter  size  of  an  egg,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  1  teaspoon  cinnamon.  Bake 
40  minutes.  This  is  very  good. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  open  the  cooker.  I 
don’t  open  for  the  first  20  or  30  minutes. 
Meat  put  in  a  crock  and  brought  to  a  boil 
and  then  put  in  with  the  two  stones  and 
left  over  night  is  fine. 

Oatmeal. — One  cup  oats,  4  cups  water 
and  salt ;  bring  to  boil  and  leave  in  all 
night.  It  is  all  ready  to  serve  hot  for 
breakfast. 

Rice  pudding  is  made  the  same  as 
usual.  Cook  rice  first,  then  add  the  rest 
and  bake,  I  almost  always  bake  a  cake 
and  have  the  rice  pudding  ready,  and  put 
this  right  in,  without  heating  the  stones 
over.  The  slow  baking  makes  it  just 
great. 

The  oven  in  our  eookstove  is  not  good 
for  anything,  and  I  do  all  my  baking  in 
my  homemade  fireless.  My  husband  and 
I  made  it,  and  it  cost  less  than  $4.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  part  with  it  for  several 
times  that,  if  I  could  not  have  another 
one.  MRS.  e.  G.  w. 


Meats  and  Vegetables 

I  have  been  using  a  fireless  cooker  for 
over  seven  years,  and  I  thought  I  would 
send  some  of  my  tried  recipes.  In  the 
first  place  the  radiators  must  be  heated 
to  a  certain  degree.  It  takes  from  10  to 
15  minutes  for  the  radiator  to  heat  and 
I  cover  it  while  heating  to  conserve  heat. 

For  pot  roast,  put  a  piece  of  suet  in 
vessel  and  brown.  When  thoroughly 
browned  put  in  meat.  Flour  roast  meat, 
turning  until  browned.  Then  put  in 
cooker,  leaving  cover  on  for  five  hours. 
If  the  roast  weighs  over  three  pounds  use 
two  radiators,  but  be  sure  to  leave  cover 
on.  Lay  the  radiator  on  top  of  cover. 
Heat  radiator  to  400  degrees. 

Chicken  en  Casserole.— Prepare  fowl 
and  separate  at  joints.  _  Sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  roll  in  flour.  Brown 
pieces  in  melted  butter.  When  browned 
remove  to  casserole.  Then  in  the  butter 
brown  one  onion,  one  green  pepper.  Add 
one  cup  boiling  water  and  one  cup  stewed 
tomatoes.  Pour  over  chicken.  Place  in 
cooker,  using  two  radiators  heated  to  400 
degrees.  Do  not  use  cover ;  place  in  rack. 

Boiled  Carrots. — Wash  and  scrape  car¬ 
rots.  Cut  in  cubes,  place  in  kettle,  add 
salt  and  cover  with  boiling  water.  Let 
stand  five  minutes.  Drain  and  add  one 
cup  water.  Place  in  cooker  two  or  three 
hours.  One  radiator  450  degrees. 

Baked  Indian  Pudding.— One  quart 
milk,  %  cup  cornmeal,  14  cup  molasses, 
%  teaspoon  salt.  Put  1  pint  milk  into 
baking  dish,  the  other  pint  scald,  then 
stir  meal  into  hot  milk  a  little  at  a  time 
until  it  thickens.  Remove  from  stove, 
add  molasses  and  salt.  Pour  this  mix¬ 
ture  into  cold  milk.  Place  in  fireless 
using  two  radiators  heated  to  400  de¬ 
grees. 

Veal  Loaf.  Three  pounds  veal  chopped 
fine,  four  crackers  rolled,  butter  size  of 
egg,  three  eggs,  two  tablespoons  sweet 
milk,  one  teaspoon  salt,  %  teaspoon  pep¬ 
per.  Mix  together  and  form  into  loaf. 
Bake  three  hours  in  fireless  using  two 
radiators  heated  to  475  degrees. 

All  these  recipes  have  been  tried  sev¬ 
eral  times,  and  have  given  satisfaction. 
If  any  of  the  readers  wish  to  ask  any 
questions  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them, 
or  will  give  other  recipes  that  I  have 
tried.  MRS.  T.  J.  M. 

Florida  Experience 

My  friend  Mrs.  D.  'll  ad  one  of  the  first 
commercial  cookers.  She  bought  it  15 
years  ago.  At  that  time  it  cost  about  $20 
delivered  at  the  house :  she  thinks  the 
same  make  retails  at  $23  now.  It  had 
three  compartments,  one  larger  and  two 
smaller  in  diameter.  This  cooker  proved 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  but  was  sold 
when  the  family  moved  to  Florida  last 
year. 

Now  Mrs.  D.  owns  a  2-compartment 
cooker  from  a  mail-order  house.  It  cost 
about  $16  not  including  the  freight.  It 
has  two  compartments  both  the  same  size. 
Each  cooker  came  with  equipment  for 
roasting  and  boiling.  My  friend  has  never 
baked  cake  or  pies  in  her  cooker  because 
she  lacks  the  equipment.  The  present 
cooker  has  soapstone  radiators  and  claw¬ 
like  racks  to  hold  these.  Mrs.  D‘.  does 
not  like  the  new  one  nearly  so  well  as  the 
old  one.  For  instance,  when  she  wants 
to  cook  a  little  of  anything  the  small 
amount  seems  lost  in  the  broad,  shallow 
utensil  that  fills  the  “large  bore”  com¬ 
partments  in  the  present  cooker.  In  the 
smaller  compartment,  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  fitted  more  neafily  into  a  small 
utensil.  She  dislikes  the  folding  “claw” 
racks  that  she  finds  it  hard  to  “twist” 
the  hot  stones  into,  and  they  do  not  hold 
the  radiators  close  enough  to  the  articles 
to  brown  things  well.  Puddings  will  cook 
in  the  cooker  but  she  feels  obliged  to 
brown  them  in  the  oven.  Meats  will  cook 
deliciously  tender  but  they  do  not  brown 
to  suit  her. 

Mrs.  D.  has  roasted  and  boiled  meats 
of  all  sorts,  baked  beans  and  brown 
bread,  cooked  vegetables  and  puddings  in 
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the  old  cooker.  She  has  done  the  same  in 
the  new,  all  but  the  brown  bread,  which 
she  will  try  when  the  weather  is  cooler. 
She  uses  her  ordinary  recipes,  only  cooks 
things  longer.  A  book  of  recipes  comes 
with  every  cooker. 

Some  things  will  cook  without  any 
radiator,  potatoes  for  instance,  if  you 
get  them  to  boiling  well.  Brown  bread 
will  if  its  tin  is  put  in  another  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  water  is  boiling  hard  when 
the  outfit  is  put  into  the  cooker. 

We  have  had  two  visitors,  both  born 
overseas,  who  had  never  seen  a  cooker. 
One  asked  where  you  built  the  fire !  Both 
were  interested  to  know  what  it  would 
do.  My  friend  showed  the  new  brown 
bread  tin  from  Boston,  and  told  how 
she  would  cook  brown  bread  without  a 
radiator,  how  long  it  must  cook  and  how 
she  finally  dried  it  off  in  the  oven. 

Mrs.  D.  declares  that  every  house¬ 
keeper  who  cares  anything  about  her 
health  should  have  a  cooker.  Often  in 
a  New  England  Winter  when  she  kept  a 
steady  kitchen  fire,  she  used  the  cooker 
to  boil  ham  or  corned  beef.  The  steady, 
even  heat  cooked  the  meat  better,  and  the 
cooker  kept  to  itself  the  odor  of  cooking. 
It  might  take  longer,  but  the  meat  tasted 
better  and  was  more  tender.  If  the 
farmer’s  wife  is  going  out  the  cooker  is 
a  convenience,  or  if  she  never  knows 
when  her  husband  will  be  home  to  a  meal. 

EDNA  S.  KNAPP. 


Using  the  Fireless  Cooker 

I  have  a  homemade  tireless  cooker  and 
am  using  it  quite  often  ;  am  having  good 
results.  I  use  no  disks,  but  everything  I 
cook  must  be  brought  to  the  boiling  point 
before  placing  in  cooker.  Different  things 
take  longer  to  cook,  but  one  finds  out 
soon,  just  as  there  is  a  difference  in  using 
wood,  coal,  gas  or  coal-oil  stoves  ;  not  so 
much  difference,  but  yet  it  is  noticed.  I 
intend  making  myself  another  fireless 
cooker,  and  will  line  it  with  some  kind 
of  metal,  so  I  can  use  the  soapstones  in 
it,  as  I  have  some  that  came  with  my 
built-in  oil  stove  bake  6ven.  By  using 
them  in  my  cooker  I  would  save  fuel  to 
heat  bake  oven.  The  food  tastes  much 
better  when  cooked  in  fireless  cooker  than 
on  the  stove,  and  we  have  had  piping  hot 
meals  all  Summer  when  we  would  have 
had  just  a  cold  lunch,  when  we  were  busy 
out  in  the  field.  My  cooker  cost  me  about 
$3.  I  made  it  out  of  a  lard  tub.  Almost 
any  boy  or  girl  could  make  one  if  they 
followed  instructions.  We  get  our  in¬ 
structions  from  our  Home  Bureau  lead¬ 
ers.  Information  could  be  had  by  send¬ 
ing  to  your  State  agricultural  college. 

MRS.  M.  C.  B. 


Homemade  Yeast 

Could  you  secure  the  recipe  for  home¬ 
made  yeast?  mrs.  j.  j.  l. 

Save  water  from  boiled  potatoes,  or 
boil  and  mash  one  small  potato.  Dis¬ 
solve  two  dry  yeast  cakes  and  place  in 
a  1-qt.  jar,  with  one-half  cup  sugar,  and 
fill  jar  to  within  1  in.  of  top  with  luke¬ 
warm  potato  water  containing  only 
enough  potato  to  color  it  somewhat 
mildly.  (More  potato  can  be  added  in 
mixing  the  bread.)  Place  bottom  of  can 
in  warm  water  and  stand  in  a  warm 
place,  stove  shelf  preferred,  for  hours, 
until  it  ceases  to  boil  up  from  the  bottom. 
When  making  the  yeast  for  the  first  time, 
begin  in  the  morning,  and  it  will  be  ready 
for  use  by  bedtime.  Afterward,  in  making 
it,  begin  at  noon,  or  not  later  than  3  p.m. 
In  mixing  bread,  use  all  except  that  left 
for  a  starter,  about  2  in.  in  depth  in  the 
bottom  of  the  can.  Add  warm  water,  as 
desired,  with  or  without  more  potato  (I 
use  a  little),  and  flour  in  the  proportion 
of  one  level  quart  to  each  pint  of  liquid. 
Add  salt  to  bread  (never  to  yeast  in  can). 
Lard  can  be  used  if  desired,  but  is  not 
needed.  Mix  either  at  night  or  in  the 
morning,  but  if  the  yeast  is  not  used  till 
morning,  see  that  it  is  kept  cool,  but  not 
chilled,  from  the  time  it  ceases  to  boil  up. 
If  the  bakings  are  not  more  than  a  week 
apart,  the  yeast  will  keep  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  with  the  addition  of  a  half  yeast 
cake  once  a  month,  or  whenever  it  seems 
a  little  slow.  Keep  the  starter  cool  be¬ 
tween  bakings,  and  each  time  used  add 
one-lialf  cup  sugar,  or  a  little  less,  filling 
the  can  with  lukewarm  potato  water,  as 
at  first. 


Prune  Jelly 

Soak  one-half  box  of  gelatine  in  one- 
half  cup  cold  water.  Cook  %  lb.  prunes 
until  soft,  in  water  enough  just  to  cover 
(or  little  more)  ;  take  out  prunes,  and 
to  the  liquid  add  the  gelatine,  juice  of 
half  a  lemon  and  hot  water  enough  to 
make  one  quart  of  liquid.  Let  it  boil, 
after  which  strain,  remove  stones  from 
prunes,  cut  fruit  in  small  pieces,  put  in 
liquid,  just  boil,  turn  in  mold,  cool ; 
serve  with  whipped  cream.  h.  b. 


Canon  Ctjreton  was  to  preach  at  the 
Abbey  on  a  certain  saint’s  day  when  the 
boys  of  Westminster  School  attended  ser¬ 
vice  and  afterward  had  the  rest  of  the 
day  as  a  holiday.  Mr.  Cureton  was  look¬ 
ing  over  his  sermon  'when  his  son  asked 
anxiously,  “Father,  is  your  sermon  long?” 
“No,  Jimmy,  not  very.”  “But  how  long?” 
“Well,  about  20  minutes,  I  should  say. 
But.  why?”  “Because  the  boys  said  they 
would  thrash  me  if  you  are  more  than 
half  an  hour.” — Public  Ledger. 
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Across  the  Country  with  An  Apple  Car  Personally 
Conducted  from  Pacific  to  Atlantic 

Part  I. 


Freight  Station,  Chelan  Falls,  Wash., 
Dec.  8,  10  a.  m. — Ready  to  start,  at  last ! 
Car  packed  with  boxes  of  apples,  waiting 
to  be  taken  on  by  the  afternoon  freight. 
With  my  knapsack  packed  chiefly  with 
grub.  I  am  aboard  Car  No.  253176  G.  N., 
as  the  apple  nurse.  It’s  a  wonderful 
chance  to  get  from  the  State  of  AA’ashing- 
ton  to  the  old  farm  in  New  Jersey  before 
Christmas.  Likely  I’ll  be  there  in  about 
five  days.  Even  if,  allowing  for  generous 
margin,  I  double  that  to  10  days  for  the 
trip,  I’ll  sure  be  with  the  folks  by  De¬ 
cember  18.  The  apples  must  be  on  the 
market  for  the  Christmas  trade.  Sitting 
here  in  the  apple  car,  the  old  farm  in 
New  Jersey  looks  awfully  far  away.  Blit 
then  the  apples  have  to  get  there,  and  so 
will  the  apple  guardian.  It’ll  be  a  great 
Christmas  lark. 

3  p.  m. — Gar  and  myself  still  patiently 
waiting. 

5  p.  m. — At  3  :30  the  freight  pulled  in, 
and  I  had 'my  first  look  at  the  inside  of  a 


down  the  track.  I  beat  it  down  here  and 
am  waiting  in  the  yard  office,  where  they 
told  me  to  make  myself  at  home.  Good 
advice;  but  all  this  waiting  doesn’t  look 
as  if  I’d  be  home  very  soon. 

'Same  day,  3  p.  m. — Here  yet,  and  still 
making  myself  at  home. 

Same  day,  9  p.  m. — We  didn’t  get  off 
till  after  dark.  It  certainly  was  one  long 
day ;  nothing  to  do  but  wait.  I  didn’t 
even  have  to  light  my  stove,  for  the  ther¬ 
mometer  was  only  in  the  twenties,  and 
with  a  refrigerator  car  the  apples  are 
safe  until  it  is  15  or  below.  My  shipper 
has  a  method  of  his  own.  He  has  only 
one  heater,  and  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
car,  instead  of  one  at  each  end,  as  most 
have. 

Hilliard,  December  10,  10  a.  m. — What 
a  night !  I  wish  I  had  a  dollar  for  every 
time  we  stopped  and  started.  I  did 
sleep  some  in  spite  of  freezing  and  melt¬ 
ing  alternately  all  night.  But  here  we 
are  losing  time  again,  because  the  crews 
are  all  off  duty.  A  lot  they  care  whether 
we  are  moving  or  not. 

8  p.  m. — We  just  started  a  little  while 
ago.  Everything  is  off  schedule,  as  there 
has  been  heavy  snow  in  the  mountains. 
Many  of  the  passenger  trains  are  a  day 


ter  just  over  my  head  stood  at  91,  and 
when  put  on  the  floor  registered  36.  The 
stove  was  red  hot.  I  think  I  have  caught 
a  bad  cold. 

Cut  Bank. — Warmer  for  a  few  hours 
while  a  Chinook  lasted.  It  is  very  cold 
now,  but  we  have  a  good  caboose  again, 
so  we  can  stand  it. 

Havre.  —  Thirty  below  when  we 
reached  here.  Got  a  new  supply  of  oil 
and  grub. 

Hinsdale,  Sunday,  December  17. — This 
division  seems  to  be  the  worst  yet.  We 
had  hardly  left  Havre  when  our  engine 
died  and  we  found  that  our  fireman  was 
making  his  first  trip,  having  made  only 
one  “student  trip.”  The  head  brakeman 
had  been  a  fireman,  so  he  “hopped  to  it,” 
so  we  moved  on.  AVe  had  hot  box  after 
hot  box.  AAre  have  been  side-tracked  for 
everything,  from  passenger  trains  to 
trains  of  empties.  Everything  has  right 
of  way  over  us,  in  spite  of  our  perishable 
load.  Besides  the  fruit  we  have  a  car 
of  lily  bulbs  and  one  of  dressed  turkeys 
for  the  Christmas  market  in  Chicago. 
It  begins  to  look  as  if  Christmas  will  find 
the  turkeys  and  me,  too,  far  from  our 
destinations.  AAIiile  we  were  still  a  few 
miles  west  of  this  place  we  were  side¬ 
tracked  and  immediately  froze  up.  My 
car  was  uncoupled  and  taken  in  here  to 
wait  on  the  side  for  a  local  to  take  it  on 
to  Wolf  Point.  I  came  on  in  a  passen¬ 
ger,  and  when  I  go  here  I  beat  it  for 
my  car  as  fast  as  I  could,  for  it  was 
then  36  below.  When  the  stove  had  been 
refilled  and  turned  as  high  as  was  safe, 


Freight  Paid 


—as  Follows 

Freight  charges  prepaid  in 
full  on  all  orders  of  roofing  from  this 
advertisement  at  prices  shown  to  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  I  f  your  state  is  not  in¬ 
cluded,  proportionate  differences  in 
freight  charges  will  be  allowed. 

Order  from  this  List! 

Galvanized  Roofing 

These  GALVANIZED  sheets  are  suitable  for  roofing  or 
siding,  free  from  holes,  squarely  trimmed,  recorrugated 
and  given  a  coat  of  Red  Paint  free  of  charge. 

No.  SD-11 1 — Heavy  weight  overhauledGALVANIZED 
234-inch  Corrugated  sheets — per  squareof  100  $075 
square  feet .  •9— 

Painted  Roofing  and  Siding 

No.  SD-112— Standard  weight  overhauled  painted  234 
inch  Corrugated  sheets — suitable  for  siding—  $035 

per  square  of  100  square  feet . . .  «  — 

No.  SD-113 — Medium  weight  overhauled  painted  234-in. 
Corrugated  sheet — for  roofing  of  better  siding  $085 
—per  square  of  100  square  feet . 

New  Govenment  Corrugated  Sheets 

No.  SD-114— BRAND  NEW  PAINTED  234  inch  COR¬ 
RUGATED  SHEETS  in  22  Gauge — purchased  from  the 
United  States  Government.  A  wonderful  value  s;  4  25 
—per  square  of  100  square  feet . . 

Red  and  Gray  Slate  Coated  Roll  Roofing 

No.  SD-115— NEW  Slate  Coated  Roofing  in  rolls  of  108 
square  feet  complete  with  nails  and  cement.  $000 

Weight  85  pounds.  Red  or  gray.  Per  roll .  »  — 

No.  SD-116 — New  Heavy  Smooth  Surfaced  Roofing — 
Sound  and  durable — easily  taken  care  of— Adopted  to 
every  roofing  need.  Complete  with  nails  and  $4  65 
cement — per  roll . .  “  — — 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


I  HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Chicago,  III.  I 
I  Dept.  SD-37 

I  Fill  out  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you 
our  estimate  of  cost  for  your  building  without 
|  obligation  on  your  part. 

|  NAME . 

I  ADDRESS . 

:  Size  of  Building  or  Roof  Dimensions 


1  Kind  of  Roofing  Preferred 

I 


Seedling  Peach  Referred  to  in  Hope  Farm  Notes,  Page  1228 


caboose.  On  each  side  of  the  middle  aisle 
are  bunks,  cupboards,  and  places  for  coal, 
signals  and  tools.  There  is  also  a  stove. 
Above  the  middle  of  the  car  is  the  cupola, 
where  trainmen  sit  to  watch  for  hot 
boxes,  etc. 

The  rear  brakeman  was  cooking  a  meal 
that  turned  out  to  be  supper.  They  say 
it’s  a  case  of  eat  when  you  can  on  the 
railroad.  The  crew  lives  in  the  caboose 
when  on  duty,  and  some  of  the  single 
fellows  live  there  all  the  time.  It  saves 
money. 

After  much  delay  and  repeated  switch¬ 
ing.  my  apple  car  and  two  others  were 
coupled  on.  AYith  a  final  jerk  we  were 
off.  Boon  the  conductor  and  brakeman 
came  in  to  supper.  Having  already  eat¬ 
en,  I  did  not  accept  their  invitation  to 
join  them. 

Same  day,  10  p.  m.,  Hotel  in  AArenat- 
chee. — Our  first  stop,  Entiat,  came  too 
soon.  AVe  spent  an  hour  and  a  half 
there,  bumping  around,  switching  hither 
and  yon.  If  we  do  that  at  every  stop,  17 
days  won’t  be  too  many.  AVe  reached 
here  at  9  :20,  and  I  hoped  we’d  be  pulling 
out  soon ;  but  when  I  located  the  yard 
office  and  talked  with  the  yardmaster  he 
told  me  that  there  was  no  chance  of  our 
starting  before  next  morning,  and  that 
the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  “hit 
the  hay.”  His  advice  was  good,  but 
there  were  no  accommodations  there.  I 
walked  uptown  to  find  a  hotel,  good 
enough,  yet  not  too  good,  for  already  I’m 
beginning  to  feel  disreputable  looking.  I 
found  this  place. at  last,  which  seems  to 
fill  the  bill.  The  bed  looks  clean  and 
comfortable.  I  must  get  to  bed  now,  for 
in  the  morning  I’ll  have  to  hustle.  I 
must  buy  an  oil  heater,  a  can  of  oil,  a 
padlock  and  a  thermometer,  besides  get¬ 
ting  my  breakfast.  We’re  to  start  at  8 
o’clock. 

Next  morning,  December  9,  10  a.  m. — 
Not  getting  off  so  early,  after  all.  I 
hustled  round  like  mad  to  be  ready  by 
8.  and  was  ready,  too.  Even  had  my 
stove  wired  to  the  floor  to  prevent  upset¬ 
ting".  About  starting  time  I  went  to  the 
yardmaster  and  he  said  coolly,  “Oh,  you 
won’t  be  off  before  10  or  11  anyhow.” 
He  added  that  the  train  would  be  made 
up  at  the  apple  yards,  a  mile  and  a  half 


late.  AA'e  have  a  snowplow  ahead  of  us. 

Bonner’s  Ferry,  December  11,  a.  m. — 
The  usual  thing — waiting.  Last  night, 
shortly  after  we  started,  there  was  a 
hotbox.  That  meant  delay.  Then  it  be¬ 
gan  to  get  cold,  and  we  were  side-tracked 
to  light  stoves,  as  it  is  almost  entirely  a 
fruit  train.  It  was  a  short  matter  to  at¬ 
tend  to  my  car,  but  when  that  was  done 
I  took  pity  on  the  Great  Northern  apple 
man  who  had  42  cars  to  light.  He  had 
to  use  matches,  as  he  had  no  torch,  and 
each  stove  had  to  be  pulled  up  on  top 
with  an  iron  hook,  doing  this  with  one 
hand  while  holding  a  flash  with  the  other. 
Then  as  he  opened  each  burner  snow  fell 
on  the  wick.  Forty-two  cars,  two  stoves 
in  each,  the  thermometer  down  to  eight. 
I  helped  with  10  or  15  cars,  then  two 
brakemen  came  to  the  rescue  and  I  quit, 
for  I  thought  my  feet  were  frozen.  It 
took  three  and  a  half  hours  for  them  to 
finish  lighting,  and  then,  instead  of  going 
on,  something  about  the  engine  was  froz¬ 
en  up,  and  we  waited  still  longer.  After 
the  apple  man  had  thawed  out  and  had 
some  of  my  coffee  he  fell  sound  asleep  ;  at 
least  I  judged  so  from  the  sounds  he 
made.  Now  here  we  are.  The  crew  have 
worked  their  16  hours,  there  is  no  relief 
crew,  so  we  wait — for  a  change. 

December  12,  Troy. — AVe  lost  about  24 
hours  at  Bonner’s  Ferry,  for  when  at 
last  the  crew  was  ready  the  engine  was 
frozen  again.  There  never  seems  to  be  a 
fresh  crew  ready  when  needed  ;  we  must 
always  wait.  And  nobody  looks  after 
the  engine  while  the  crew  is  resting.  I 
would  do  it  myself  if  I  knew  how,  hut  I 
suppose  it  would  cause  another  strike  if 
I  did.  The  truth  is  that  no  one  seems  to 
care  for  the  shippers’  interests  at  all. 
AVhen  we  reached  Troy,  3  ft.  8  in.  of 
snow  had  fallen  in  six  hours.  I  stepped 
out  of  the  caboose  and  went  in  up  to  my 
waist.  This  is  a  division  point ;  here  we 
wait  again  for  engine  and  crew.  Here, 
also,  I  change  caboose.  It  was  down  to 
six  below  in  the  night,  but  the  apples 
seem  all  right. 

December  13,  'AVhitefish. — The  change 
of  caboose  was  a  change  for  the  worse, 
as  this  one  has  a  crack  in  the  door  which 
lets  in  a  regular  snowdrift.  It  got  down 
to  32  below  last  night.  The  thermome¬ 


I  tried  to  find  out  when  we  would  go  on. 
There  were  no  less  than  three  engines, 
which  for  lack  of  either  coal  or  water, 
or  because  of  frozen  pipes,  were  out  of 
the  running,  and  no  one  knows  when  the 
local  will  start,  so  I  am  settling  down 
to  make  a  day  of  it.  I  feel  sort  of  at 
home  here,  anyhow,  for  the  name  of  the 
minister  who  baptized  me  was  Hinsdale. 

Later,  same  day. — I  heard  of  a  “nice, 
homey  restaurant”  quite  near  by,  so  I 
unpacked  my  clean  flannel  shirt  and  shav¬ 
ing  outfit  and  looked  it  up.  The  landlady 
said  yes,  I  could  have  a  place  to  clean  up 
in,  but  it  wasn’t  heated  (thermometer 
36  below),  but  I  could  have  hot  water. 
She  showed  me  into  a  room  containing 
four  double  beds  and  a  looking  glass,  the 
latter  in  the  darkest  corner  between  two 
of  the  beds.  However,  I  got  to  work  to 
re-civilize  myself.  My  appearance  had 
evidently  been  too  much  for  the  land¬ 
lady’s  faith  in  humans,  for  she  sent  the 
man  of  the  house  in  to  keep  an  eye  on 
me  while  he  folded  paper  napkins.  I  had 
time  to  look  at  a  paper  for  a  while  before 
dinner.  It  was  a  homey  dinner,  sure 
enough;  all  you  wanted  of  chicken  and 
other  things,  and  only  40  cents.  They 
liked  my  looks  better  than  they  had  at 
first,  and  told  me  to  come  back  for  the 
night  if  I  had  to  stay  over.  AA’hen  I  re¬ 
turned  to  the  station  the  station  agent 
did  not  know  me,  but  I  persuaded  him 
that  I  am  myself.  He  said  there  was  no 
news,  so  I  fixed  up  my  stove  and  then 
thought  I  would  walk  awhile  to  pass  the 
time.  I  soon  had  enough,  for  the  highest 
temperature,  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
was  20  below.  If  I  am  still  here  this 
evening  I  believe  I’ll  go  to  church.  If 
the  people  are  the  right  sort  they  won’t 
mind  my  clothes,  and  if  they  aren’t  I 
don’t  care  what  they  think. 

7  p.  m.,  same  day. — Have  just  learned 
that  an  engine  is  coming,  and  we  leave 
at  8  or  later,  so  as  I  cannot  risk  getting 
left,  it’s  goodby  to  church  and  bed. 

AVolf  Point,  December  18. — AVe  really 
started  about  9  and  arrived  here  this 
morning.  It  is  much  warmer ;  I  have 
put  out  the  stove.  Christmas  is  only  a 
week  ofl,  and  I  am  still  a  long  way  from 
home.  T.  H. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Four  years  ago  the  boys  noticed  two 
peach  sprouts  coining  up  beside  the  sheds 
in  the  barnyard.  One  was  near  the 
driven  well — the  other  just  outside  the 
stone  foundation  of  fa  little  ‘building 
where  Philip  has  his  room.  I  presume 
that  some  years  ago  some  of  us  went  by 
eating  peaches  and  carelessly  tossed  the 
pits  away.  They  may  have  fallen  into 
some  little  hole,  or  it  is  possible  that 
some  burrowing  rat  or  some  scratching 
cat  or  dog  covered  them.  At  any  rate 
they  found  protection  and  sprouted,  as 
seedlings  without  number  have  done  in 
past  years.  It  is  a  wonder  that  these 
tiny  sprouts  were  not  destroyed  in  clean¬ 
ing  up  around  the  yard,  but  in  some  way 
they  escaped  the  scythe  and  the  hoe. 
When  I  saw  them  really  making  size 
and  spreading  out  fan  shape  against 
the  wall  of  the  buildings  I  felt  that  they 
had  earned  the  right  to  live,  and  we 
agreed  to  let  them  come  to  fruiting.  T 
told  the  boys  how  the  great  Elberta  peach 
came  in  much  the  same  way  from  a 
chance  seedling,  but  they  were  not  greatly 
impressed.  The  beginning  of  a  large 
thing  may  be  like  the  small  end  of  a 
telescope,  but  it.  does  not  seem  remark¬ 
able  until  the  larger  end  is  fitted  to  it. 
Great  men  are  usually  honored  at  the 
grave  rather  than  in  the  cradle.  It  may 
be  different  with  cattle.  The  calf  may  be 
valued  highly  for  his  pedigree  only  to 
prove  a  failure  as  an  adult.  It  is  said 
that  Daniel  Webster  as  a  boy  in  the 
“little  red  school  house”  was  not  overly 
clean,  fine  day  the  teacher  called  him 
out  in  front  and  made  him  hold  up  his 
right  hand. 

“Daniel.”  she  said,  “I’ll  defy  you  to 
find  another  hand  in  all  this  school  as 
dirty  as  this  is!” 

Quick  as  thought  the  future  “god-like 
Daniel”  held  up  his  left  hand  which  car¬ 
ried  more  dirt  than  the  other!  .Yet.,  no 
one  would  have  concluded  that  this  quick¬ 
witted  boy  would  ever-,  become  a  great 
statesman  and  near-President. 

***** 

It  was  much  the  same  with  our  seed¬ 
ling  peaches.  The  trees  proved  strong 
and  well-shaped,  with  good  foliage,  but 
I  knew  it  was  a  million  to  one  chance 
that  these  pits,  so  carelessly  thrown 
away,  could  ever  contain  the  germ  of 
superiority.  So  we  just  waited  for  the 
fruit.  Last  year  there  was  a  light 
bloom,  but  a  late  frost  killed  the  buds. 
Later  we  found  just  one  peach  hidden 
behind  the  thick  foliage.  I  let  that  ripen 
and  carried  it  in  for  mother  to  eat. 
Busy  for  the  moment,  she  laid  it  on  the 
table  and  while  her  back  was  turned, 
some  member  of  our  big  family  saw.  a 
peach  on  the  table,  and  without  knowing 
what  it  was  quickly  “placed  it  in  that 
reeeptiele  to  which  all  good  .peaches 
naturally  gravitate” — in  short  words,  ate 
it  and  couldn’t  remember  how  it  tasted ! 
And  thus  the  secret  of  the  peach  tree  was 
as  safely  hidden  as  that  of  the  sphinx. 
This  year  both  trees  bloomed  heavily  and 
matured  their  fruit.  It  was  a  very  dry 
season,  and  all  peaches  were  undersized, 
but  one  of  these  seedlings,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  gave  evidence  that  it  would  rank 
among  the  sizable  varieties.  They  ripened 
close  together,  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  about  two  weeks  later  than  El¬ 
berta.  One  of  them  is  a  small  yellow 
neaeh,  round,  a  freestone  of  superior 
flavor  and  rich,  red  color.  It  looks  some¬ 
thing  like  Crosby  and  resembles  that  va¬ 
riety  in  color  and  quality.  In  a  normal 
season  this  peach  might  run  a  little 
larger,  but  it  is  too  small  for  commer¬ 
cial  use.  As  a  late  maturing  peach  it 
might  have  some  value  for  home  garden 
use,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  worth  pro¬ 
pagating.  We  have  too  many  standard 
varieties  now.  We  should  be  as  well  off 
if  half  of  them  were  discarded.  The 
other  peach  is  more  promising.  A  pic¬ 
ture  of  it,  exact  size,  is  shown  on  page 
1227.  In  a  season  of  usual  moisture,  or 
under  high  cultivation  these  peaches  will 
run  larger.  It  is  a  white  peach  with  a 
red  cheek,  freestone  and  firm  flesh.  If 
is  above  the  average  in  quality.  The 
general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  is 
better  than  Elberta.  but  not  so  high 
quality  as  Belle  of  Georgia.  The  tree  is 
vigorous,  with  good  foliage,  and  the  late 
ripening  gives  it  a  season  when  most 
white  peaches  are  out  of  market.  On 
the  whole  I  think  this  peach  is  worth 
trving,  although  I  know  full  well  the 
folly  of  putting  out  new  fruits  when  our 
present  list  is  crowded  with  strap-hang¬ 
ers  and  worthless  varieties.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  any  Burbank,  for  all  we 
have  done  to  produce  this  “novelty”  is 
to  sit  still  with  more  or  less  impatience 
until  these  seedlings  got  ready  to  per¬ 
form.  If  that  peach  pit  tossed  carelessly 
away  in  our  barnyard  can  be  the  means 
of  adding  comfort  and  profit  to  peach 
growers  I  shall  feel  well  repaid.  It  will 
be  good  to  feel  that  one  has  helped  nature 
struggle  through  to  the  growing  of  a 
worthy  gift  to  mankind. 

***** 

One  of  the  great  mysteries  of  nature 
is  the  way  life  comes  and  goes.  All  about 
us  in  a  never-failing  succession  we  see 
worked  out  the  great  drama  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  which  enters  at  the  door  of  birth 
and  exits  behind  the  mysterious  curtain 
we  call  death.  That  is  not  only  true  of 


human  life,  but  of  all  life,  from  the  brain 
of  the  great  scientist  down  to  the  small¬ 
est  germ  which  shows  its  faint  struggle 
for  vitality  under  his  microscope.  And 
the  farmer  sees  more  of  this  unending 
procession  than  any  other,  for  he  more 
than  other  men  must  pass  his  days  among 
living  things.  lie  watches  his  crops  from 
the  sprouting  of  the  seed  to  the  death¬ 
dealing  frost.  Trees,  animals,  come  into 
life,  pass  through  their  little  part  of  the 
great  drama  and  pass  on  to  dissolution. 
He  sees  them  organized  and  grow 
through  the  great  chemical  laboratory  of 
nature  and  then  sees  them  pass  on  as 
the_  great  builder,  life,  deserts  them  and 
their  bodies  are  destroyed.  Birth  and 
death,  these  great  changes,  continue  on 
every  farm,  through  the  ever-changing 
years,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  view¬ 
ing  them  the  farmer  should  somehow  feel 
that  he  has  the  opportunity  of  drawing 
closer  to  God  and  the  great  mysteries 
which  lie  behind  the  curtain  than  other 
men  can  hope  for.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  this  lately,  for  on  Hope  Farm  the 
door  opened  and  the  curtain  fell  in  the 
same  week.  J  am  not  concerned  partic¬ 
ularly  about  any  profit  there  might  be 
in  selling  a  new  variety.  I  rather  think 
that  such  a  gift  of  nature  should  not  be 
used  as  a  monopoly.  Where  a  man 
starts  out  and  through  his  own  skill  and 
patience  “breeds”  or  produces  some  new 
variety  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
reward.  But  when  a  man  simply  through 
accident,  or  it  may  be  through  some  true 
guiding  of  Providence,  discovers  a  su¬ 
perior  chance  seedling  I  think  he  should 
consider  it  as  a  gift  to  humanity — not  a 
special,  personal  offering  to  himself.  It 
might  be  wiser  to  control  the  distribution 
for  a  while  in  order  to  make  it  fair,  but 
beyond  that  I  think  a  new  seedling  of 
this  sort  should  be  made  free.  I  have 
regarded  Prof.  S.  M.  Babcock  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Americans  because  he 
gave  his  milk-testing  machine  openly  and 
without  reserve  to  the  public.  There  is 
not  a  dairyman  milking  a  cow  today  who 
has  not  been  benefited  by  the  public 
gift.  The  humble  birth  of  our  new  peach 
has  started  this  line  of  thought.  The 
tree  from  which  the  pit  was  taken  may 
have  produced  5.000  peaches — yet  this 
may  have  been  the  only  one  which  had  in 
it  the  germ  of  superiority.  We  gave  it 
at  best  only  perfunctory  care  and  idle 
curiosity,  yet  the  destiny  of  its  birth 
has  been  fulfilled.  It  has  been  carried 
through  to  fruitage.  A  new  influence  has 
come  into  the  world — in  humble  guise 
perhaps,  and  yet  it  may  be  possible  to  en¬ 
rich  and  brighten  many  a  human  life.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  have  the  door  of  birth 
swing  open  at  the  farm.  Life  is  all 
ahead  of  the  new  comer.  Hope  sends 
a  gleam  along  the  way  which  even  the 
older  folks  can  see. 

***** 

And  death  has  come  to  us  too — strange 
and  sudden.  Many  of  you  will  remember 
Missie,  the  little  Jersey  cow.  She  came 
from  the  town  in  Mississippi  where 
mother  lived  as  a  girl.  We  had  her  sent 
up  in  a  crate.  A  beautiful  deer-like  ani¬ 
mal,  slender  and  delicate,  with  genuine 
“crumpled”  horns  and  an  eye  as  expres¬ 
sive  as  any  human's.  She  became  a 
household  pet— a  full  member  of  the 
family.  We  did  not  pasture  her,  but 
had  her  picketed  with  halter  and  chain. 
She  would  begin  at  one  side  of  a  field 
of  millet  or  clover  and  eat  her  way 
across  as  the  stake  was  changed — leaving 
the  field  like  a  lawn.  That  is  the  way 
her  ancestors  on  the  Island  of  Jersey 
were  fed,  and  she  seemed  to  know  it. 
And  such  milk  and  cream  as  that  little 
cow  produced !  We  did  not  put  her  in 
the  barn  at  night.  She  was  more  com¬ 
fortable  out  of  doors.  The  little  pasture 
near  the.  barn  has  several  apple  trees, 
and  we  did  not  dare  let  Missie  run  there 
over  night.  'She  is  too  fond  of  sour  ap¬ 
ples  and  every  cow  man  knows  what  too 
much  apple  sauce  will  do  to  a  cow.  So 
she  was  picketed  near  the  barn  on  a  short 
chain.  There  she  rested  in  comfort, 
and  every  morning  she  was  up  waiting 
for  breakfast  —  her  delicate  head 
stretched  out  and  her  little  ears  pointed 
straight  forward.  But  the  other  morn¬ 
ing  when  we  went  to  feed  her  there  was 
no  beautiful  little  cow  eagerly  waiting 
for  us — just  a  little  fawn  colored  heap 
on  the  groupd.  For  Missie  was  dead. 
Her  neck  was  broken !  Probably  some 
midnight  prowler  frightened  her.  It  may 
have  been  a  dog  or  some  large  animal, 
or  perhaps  some  thief.  Our  theory  is 
that  the  little  cow  was  frightened  by 
something  and  jumped  suddenly  up  to 
run.  The  chain  on  the  halter  caught  her 
at  just  the  right  angle  and  snapped  her 
neck  off !  Some  of  you  folks  who  own 
so  many  cattle  that  you  have  never  had 
a  chance  to  become  really  acquainted 
with  any  one  of  them,  will  smile  at  this 
record  of  a  cow’s  death.  But  somehow 
little  Missie  seemed  more  than  a  cow. 
But  then  those  of  you  who  have  had 
such  an  animal  in  the  family  will  under¬ 
stand  all  about  it.  You  who  must  divide 
your  affection  among  the  members  of  a 
great  herd  can  hardly  get  it.  But  birth 
and  death,  the  two  great  extremes  ef 
life,  are  the  great  avenues  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  escaping  the  influences  they 
have  upon  us. 

(Continued  on  Page  1241) 
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A  PERFECTION  Oil 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


Farmer’s  Talk  on  School  Consolidation 

The  man,  the  drill,  and  the  drooping 
team  crept  slowly  back  on  the  last  lap. 
A  drifting  cloud  of  fine  sand,  dry  from 
many  rainless  mouthy,  (followed  them 
like  a  scroll.  In  the  process  of  being 
created  a  cloud,  the  sand  particles  had 
transformed  man  and  beasts  into  dun- 
colored,  red-eyed,  grit-chewing  mechan¬ 
isms  that  plodded  grimly  through  a  job 
because  it  had  to  be  done.  The  cover 
crop  must  be  got  into  the  big  potato 
field  in  time  to  catch  every  drop  of  the 
Fall  rains.  Must  depend  on  rain  or  get 
ready  for  famine.  The  yoking  potato 
grower  had  chosen  to  believe  in  plenty  of 
rain  for  the  Fall,  because  one  extreme 
follows  another.  It  looked  like  rain  to¬ 
day,  as  it  had  looked  like  rain  on  many 
other  days  without  offering  a  single  drop. 
Often  he  thought  the  breeze  seemed 
fresher,  moist-laden,  and  turned  anxious¬ 
ly  to  the  horizon  now  shadowed  in  gray 
mist,  for  a  storm  hovered  to  the  south. 

At  the  end  he  stopped  to  adjust  the 
machinery,  looked  in  at  the  empty  seed 
compartment  and  up  at  the  sun.  The 
noses  of  the  team  turned  wistfully,  hun¬ 
grily,  though  it  lacked  a  half  hour  of 
noon,  but  swung  back  abruptly  to  study 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  motor  car 
in  the  cinder  drive.  The  young  potato 
grower  saw  it  too,  and  sighed,  scrubbing 
his  face  with  a  handkerchief. 

It  was  the  school  superintendent.  A 
trustee’s  face  can  exhibit  dirt  to  an  agent 
with,  perfect  calmness,  but  not  _  to  his 
superintendent,  whose  eye  is  a  mirror  in 
which  one  sees  such  glaring  deficiencies 
in  the  toilet,  or  if  one’s  face  is  over  red, 
or  one’s  muscles  indecently  displayed. 
Not  that  the  superintendent  was  silly; 
he  was  a  good  careful  fellow,  all  right. 
But  as  he  let  those  long  well-trousered 
legs  out  of  the  car  and  came  up  the  drive 
he  wa*s  so  dapper,  so  lady-like  in  his.  at¬ 
titude  toward  dusty  men  and  tired 
sweating  horses,  that  the  young  potato 
grower  envied  the  chickens  that  scuttled 
from  his  path  their  right  to  run.  .  Hav¬ 
ing  made  himself  at  least  recognizable, 
lie  faced  his  visitor  with  a  grimace 'that 
was  meant  for  a  welcoming  smile. 

“Did  you  buy  any  of  those  folding 
maps  that  fellow  was  selling  the  other 
day?”  the  superintendent  asked  eagerly. 

“Didn’t  see  the  man,”  said  the  farm 
man,  trying  not  to  feel  guilty  for  some¬ 
thing  he  had  not  done.  “We  bought  new 
maps  last  year,  you  remember,  don’t 
you?” 

“Yes,  I  helped  you  select  them,”  ad¬ 
mitted  the  school  superintendent  dryly. 
“But  that  might  not  have  prevented  yon 
from  buying  more  if  you  had  seen  this 
agent.  lie  is  a  good  talker  and  is  selling 
a  lot  of  them.  AVe  don’t  want  the  kind 
of  maps  he  carries ;  they  are  very  un¬ 
satisfactory.  I  am  trying  to  get  around 
to  as  many  of  the  districts  as  I  can  be¬ 
fore  he  does.  Already  it  is  noon,  eh? 
'Well,  I’m  going  home  to  dinner.” 

“I’m  much  obliged  to  you,”  murmured 
the  younger  man  starting  to  gather  up 
his  reins.  But  the  other  hesitated. 

“I’m  curious  to  know  how  you  feel. on 
the  consolidation,”  he  said,  and  catching 
a  hostile  glint  in  the  farm  man’s  ey 1 
turned  to  find  a  seat.  “Here  we  are  all 
trying  to  brighten  the  lot  of  the  farm 
child.  Now  when  we’ve  found  a  way  to 
give  them  the  best  advantages  it  seems 
too  bad  that  the  farm  folks  are  going 
against  it  simply  because  it  costs  a  little 
more  money.  That  doesn’t  seem  right. 
The  children  ought  to  have  their  chance, 
even  though  it  leads  away  from  the  farm. 
It  looks  as  if  farm  people  were  too  sel¬ 
fish  to  vote  for  the  consolidation.  I  hope 
not,  but  it  looks  so.  I’ve  been  taking  a 
straw  vote  as  I  go  along.”  he  explained. 

The  farm  man  blushed.  “I’m  not  for 
it  either.”  he  declared.  “Hope  you  don’t 
mind  plain  speaking ;  I’ll  tell  you  why.” 
As  the  other  man  nodded  he  went  on.  “It 
does  cost  more,  and  the  transportation 
would  be  a  problem  here  in  New  York 
State,  but  even  that  would  never  stop  us 
if  we  thought  our  children  would  be  bene¬ 
fited.  Look  here,  when  the  old-fashioned 
rural  school  is  capable  of  starting  a  child 
for  the  Presidency,  or  to  be  anything 
which  demands  the  highest  type  of  brain, 
why  change  the  method?  Perhaps  your 
city  education  dulls  the  initiative  faculty 
that  would  make  an  executive;  it  lacks 
the  laboratory  practice  in  business  that  a 
country  boy  gets  with  his  bread  and 
butter.” 

“l"et  this  same  country  boy  has  to  get 
the  city  education  sooner  or  later,  if  he 
is  to  amount  to  anything,”  doubted  the 
superintendent.  “Why  not  give  it  at 
first  and  save  time?  These  children 
would  spend  their  spare  time  at  home 
the  same  as  before.” 

“A  few  might,”  admitted  the  farm 
man.  “But  the  time  of  the  majority 
would  be  absorbed  in  home  lessons,  in 
going  to  and  fro,  and  longing  for  more 
expensive  clothes.  Good  clothes  are  de¬ 
sirable,  yet  fine  appearance  should  be 
studied,  not  worshipped.  Crowds  out 
everything  else.  Too  much  energy  wasted 
on  a  powder  puff  makes  an  empty  head." 

“You  seem  to  have  forgotten,”  said  the 
superintendent  after  a  little  silence,  “that 
the  boy  who  leaves  the  farm  for  other 
fields  of  business  is  to  be  judged  by  the 
town  standard.  Let  us  have  those  coun¬ 
try  boys  to  train  in  a  consolidated  school 


and  the  word  ‘hick’  will  soon  disappear 
from  usage.” 

“That’s  just  my  point,”  pressed  the 
farm  man  eagerly.  “Make  all  the  boys 
into  the  standard  type  of  city  lads  and 
who  will  do  the  work  of  the  world?  The 
young  man  who  is  eager  to  work  and 
has  known  enough  experience  to  see  him¬ 
self  in  the  proper  perspective  must  come 
from  somewhere,  will  come,  if  need  be, 
from  foreign  countries.  No,  I  think  I’d 
prefer  the  country  lad  to  keep  his  own 
trademark.  Call  him  green  if  you  like, 
for  that  means  fresh,  unspoiled,  growing. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  he  can 
adapt  himself  to  any  business  ;  he  doesn’t 
have  to  be  forced  on  the  labor  market. 
It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  the  consoli¬ 
dated  school  system,  spread  far  enough, 
would  turn  us  into  a  nation  of  educated 
tramps.  Let’s  not  abolish  the  old  coun¬ 
try  school.  It’s  like  killing  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  egg.” 

The  superintendent’s  laugh  sounded 
scornful.  “I  don’t  think  it’s  as  bad  as 
you  make  out,”  he  answered  rising 
stiffly.  “Of  course  there  is  food  for 
thought  in  what  you  say.  But  I  don’t 
see  how  it  could  harm  a  young  fellow  to 
be  well  educated  from  the  start.” 

“It  isn’t  the  education,  really,”  de¬ 


precated  the  farm  man.  “The  farm  boys 
are  great  readers — there  is  a  better  edu¬ 
cation  in  our  best  magazines  than  you’d 
ever  imagine.  It’s  the  habit  of  idleness, 
a  shame  of  physical  exertion  that’s 
taught  with  it.  Well,  must  you  go?  I’m 
mighty  obliged  for  the  word  about  the 
maps.  You’re  helping  us  all  you  can  I 
think.” 

“I'm  glad  to  have  you  feel  that  way,” 
said  the  superintendent  more  thought¬ 
fully.  “And  of  course  when  a  child  is 
anxious  for  a  higher  education  you  can 
always  send  him  where  he  can  obtain  if. 
When  you  look  at  it,  this  way  there  is 
saved  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  money  tn 
trying  to  teach  what  cannot  possibly  be 
absorbed.” 

“That’s  it,”  cried  the  farm  man  eager 
ly.  “Most  of  us  are  common  people.  Give 
us  the  three  R’s,  history,  geography,  and 
physiology,  and  we  are  well  fitted  for 
our  station  in  life.  If  there  were  no 
common  people,  who  would  do  this  job 
I’ve  been  doing  today?  Our  farms  would 
have  to  go  into  the  possession  of  for¬ 
eign  farmers,  and  in  another  generation 
our  children  would  be  only  office-holders. 
Those  who  couldn’t  get  a  white  collar  job 
would  ride  freight  cars.  That’s  if  there 
were  no  common  people.  Look  here,  did 
you  ever  think  that  by  making  every  one 
extraordinary,  you’d  make  every  one 
common  after  all?”  His  hearty  laugh 
was  infectious. 

They  parted  smiling  and  thinking,  as 
the  noon  whistle  shrilled  from  across  the 
valley.  mrs.  f.  h.  unger. 


Fall  Work  Around  the  Garden 

In  the  good  old  days  it  was  thought 
the  bitterer  the  dose  the  better  the  tonic, 
and  I  came  across  a  mental  tonic  one 
day  recently.  I  will  not  quote  the  whole, 
only  the  last  sentence  :  “A  clean-minded, 
orderly,  beauty-loving.  conscientious, 
thoroughly-to-be-trusted  individual  will 
have  a  correspondingly  well-cared-for  gar¬ 
den”.  All  correct,  perhaps,  and  yet  I 
wonder  who  wrote  it?  A  man  who 
started  with  nothing  but  a  heart  full  of 
courage,  and  is  scratching  for  a  living 
on  a  farm  for  himself,  wife  and  a 
houseful  of  children,  or  was  it  this 
man’s  wife?  I  plead  guilty  to  letting 
weeds  get  in  the  garden,  to  not  keeping 
the  dead  blooms  picked  off,  etc.,  but  this 
article  and  this  sentence  has  haunted  me 
and  I  have  re-read  it  nearly  every  day 
and  then  gone  out  and  wondered  how  the 
place  looked  to  others,  and  what  needed 
to  be  done  first. 

September  and  October  will  both  have 


many  lovely  days  when  one  can  use  the 
spare  moments  occasionally  in  getting 
ready  for  the  perfect  garden  we  will  have 
next  year.  August  seems  to  belong  to 
the  annuals,  but  now  many  have  bloomed 
out  .and  need  cutting  back,  or  perhaps  the 
seeds  have  ripened  and  are  through  this 
year’s  work.  I  save  all  the  seeds  I  can, 
and  never  have  enough  to  divide  with 
other  flower  lovers.  If  the  plants  are 
gone  by  or  after  frost,  pull  the  plants, 
spade  the  bed  and  top-dress  it.  Then 
in  Spring  spade  again  and  see  how  your 
plants  will  respond  to  “Fall  plowing.” 

In  the  hardy  border,  remove  the  dead 
blooms,  save  seed,  pull  and  burn  the 
weeds  and  top-dress. 

I  have  recently  learned  that  the  rea¬ 
son  of  few  or  small  peony  blooms  is  often 
lack  of  fertilizer.  And  a  friend  says 
tulips  must  be  reset  every  second  or  third 
year  or  they  disappear.  So  that  accounts 
for  my  failure. 

If  the  roses  haven’t  been  trimmed  back, 
do  it  now,  cutting  out  much  of  the  old 
wood.  The  tender  roses  can  be  lifted 
and  set  in  tubs,  then  wintered  in  a  light, 
cool  but  frost-proof  room.  Some  way 
I  cannot  winter  many  plants  in  a  dark 
cellar.  Chrysanthemums  are  jewels. 
After  blooming,  just  set  down  cellar,  do 
not  water  much  if  any,  and  the  next 
Spring  they  are  ready  to  begin  life  anew, 
and  Amaryllis  are  often  all  the  better  for 
a  dry  rest  in  the  cellar. 

I  cover  the  bedded  geraniums  to  pro¬ 
tect  from  early  frosts,  then  treat  like 


the  tender  roses,  and  usually  cut  back  both 
rather  severely.  Large  plants  of  Abuti- 
lon  can  be  carried  over  the  same  way, 
and  these  are  beautiful  for  bedding  in 
partially  shaded  beds. 

Remember  Autumn  is  the  only  time  to 
set  Spring  bulbs,  and  the  best  time  for 
Iris  and  peonies.  Lilacs  and  syringas 
may  also  be  set,  but  here  at  the  North 
I  find  Spring  setting  safest  for  ■  most 
shrubs  and  plants. 

Recently  we  saw  a  luxuriant  hedge  of 
Rosa  rugosa,  the  Japanese  rose ;  there 
were  both  crimson  and  white  in  bloom 
in  August.  There  were  many  hips  quite 
red,  and  these  are  so  large  they  are  very 
ornamental.  The  foliage  was  abundant 
and  a  very  daik  green  in  spite  of  the 
driest  season  in  years. 

“What  is  that  shrub?”  asked  mother. 
“The  Rosa  rugosa  ;  it  is  very  hardy.”  “It 
looks  it,”  and  it  certainly  fills  the  place 
for  a  hardy  hedge. 

Then  too,  when  gathering  fruit,  notice 
the  apple  trees  that  yield  best  year  after 
year,  and  mark  these  to  secure  scions 
from  next  Spring.  Your  neighbor  will 
be  glad  to  let  you  have  scions  from  his 
best  trees  too.  'We  have  excellent  results 
grafting  and  cut  our  scions  in  Spring 
and  set  at  once  if  we  can.  If  obliged  to 
keep  scions  a  few  days,  we  bury  them 
entirely  in  a  garden  bed.  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  authority  on  the  subject  but 
most  of  the  farms  have  apple"  trees  that 
bear  abundantly  and  in  nearly  every 
case  they  are  wild  trees  grafted.  If  I 
had  young  wild  apple  trees,  thrifty  and 
straight  I  would  not  hesitate  to  use  them 
to  graft  on.  Every  year  we  trim  out  in 
what  was  once  a  hillside  mowing,  then 
pasture,  then  unused  until  it  became 
brush  land,  and  graft  10  or  a  dozen  wild 
apple  trees,  and  the  growth  is  surprising, 
some  grafts  growing  over  two  feet  the 
first  season. 

Just  for  an  experiment  we  also  grafted 
the  most  scraggly  apple  tree  I  ever  saw 
vv.th  scions  from  a  thrifty  nursery-bred 
Wealthy  and  the  graft  growth  is  as  fine 
and  straight  as  its  aristocratic  parent.  It 
should  begin  bearing  next  year.  The  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red  scions  are  a  delight,  they 
grow  so  fast,  and  the  Blue  Pearmains 
must  know  how  we  love  them,  and  are 
heartily  co-operating.  York  Imperial  are 
doing  well,  but  are  not  recommended  for 
our  section.  mother  bee. 


Mr.  Skimp:  “I  don’t  see  how  you  had 
this  counterfeit  bill  passed  on  you.”  Mrs. 
Skimp :  “Well,  you  don’t  let  me  see 
enough  real  money  to  enable  me  to  tell 
the  difference.” — New  Haven  Register. 


letting  ready  for  the  apple  crop;  a  truck  load  of  “empties”  at  a  W 

storage  house. 


ayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Time  for  every  member  of 
your  family  to  change  into 
Heavier  Underwear — 

KNIT  underwear,  of  course,  because: 

Its  fabric  and  construction  hold  a  thin 
layer  of  air  next  the  skin  to  keep  you 
warm — and  it  also  keeps  your  body  dry. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  a  fabric,  a 
weight  and  a  style  that  is  just  right  for 
fall  or  winter  comfort  and  protection. 

Made  in  wool,  cotton,  silk  or  mixtures 
for  men,  women  and  children 


Qive  your  health  first  consideration 
this  fall — 


Address 


Write  for  our  Book¬ 
let ”27  Reasons”  and 
learn  facts  about  the 
family’s  underwear 


erweah 


Roy  A.  Cheney,  Sec’y,  63  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.N.Y. 


ASSOCIATED  KNIT  UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA 


attractive  —  clean 


RED  CROSS  Ranges  brighten 
the  kitchen.  Beautifully  enam¬ 
eled  ;  nickel  trim.  Ornamental ; 
clean ;  washable  ;  sanitary ;  cook 
and  bake  perfectly. 


Sold  by  leading 
■■■  dealers.  WRITE 
for  catalogue,  free. 

plgi 

Co-operative 

Since  186/ ”  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


RED  CROSS 

Ranges  8  Inmaces 


ER! 

Anytime ! 

Easyl  Quick!  Safel  Cheap! 

“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Borea  wells  byhand, 8to  16in.diam. 
up  to  100  feet  deep.  (See  picture.) 
Satisfied  users  in  48  States.  U.S. 
and  British  Gov'ts  used  thousands. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
— boring  wells,  post  holes, etc.,  for 
others.  Fullyguaranteed!  Quick 
delivery!  Write  atonce. 


T 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 

PIONEER  SHIRT  CO.,  87E  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


/CANVAS  COVERS \ 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Protect  your  machines,  wagons  and  tools  from  the  sun 
and  storms  and  they  will  last  twice  us  long.  We  make 
canvas  covers  of  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices  today 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  BOBBINS,  Inc. 
Dept.  K,  26  Front  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AT  AUCTION 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  10th 

I  will  sell  the  farm  of  140  aeres  owned  by  L.  Cifar- 
elli.  Good  neighbors,  buildings  and  markets.  An 
opportunity  to  buy  a  farm  at  your  own  price  with 
easy  terms.  Billposter  of  farm  and  personal 
property  will  be  forwarded  upon  request. 

O.  S.  JANSEN,  Auctioneer  Wallkill,  N.Y. 


FOTJXjTHY  Panti-lSAcres 

8-room  dwelling,  with  modern  improvements,  sta¬ 
ble,  shed,  complete  poultry  houses,  duck  pond,  con¬ 
venient  location,  55  miles  from  New  York,  for  sale, 

A.  V.  D.  Wallace,  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Wanted-Buyers  for  New  York  State  Farms 

Interesting  pamphlet  of  facts  and  list  free. 

O.  F.  LAKE  .  TULLY,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sala-178-ACRE  FARM 

Excellent  buildings;  good  soil:  timber;  fully 
equipped;  crops;  stock.  Excellent  bargain.  Many 
others  at  $25  to  $100  per  acre.  WESTC0TT,  Oswego  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  persona)  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ON  page  1227  you  will  find  a  diary  of  a  trip 
across  the  country  in  an  apple  car.  The  trip 
from  Washington  to  New  York  as  nurse  for  a  car 
of  apples  must  have  been  what  one  may  call  a 
“pippin.”  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  plain  tales 
about  life  that  we  are  preparing.  In  the  next  one 
a  farm  manager  will  express  his  opinion  of  some 
velvet  farmers  he  has  met. 

* 

Ills  old  world  (and  that  means  the  people  who 
are  grouped  in  it)  has  many  troubles — some 
of  them  as  old  as  mankind.  One  of  the  worst  is  the 
fact  that  most  men  think  they  must  be  one-sided 
whenever  they  take  up  a  public  question.  They 
resort  to  special  pleading  which  means  forgetting 
that  there  can  be  any  other  side  to  the  question. 
They  feel  that  the  other  man’s  opinion  cannot  he 
worth  considering  because  it  does  not  agree  with 
their  own.  Any  admission  that  the  other  side  can 
have  an  argument  worth  considering  is  regarded  as 
a  weakness.  This  one-sided  discussion  of  public 
matters  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  arbitrary 
government,  which  our  people  complain  about.  Fi’om 
the  election  of  President  down  to  that  of  chairman 
of  a  local  committee  there  is  too  much  of  this  one¬ 
sided  work.  Of  course  under  such  conditions  the 
successful  party  feels  that  in  order  to  hold  the  job 
it  must  be  arbitrary  and  narrow.  Any  admission 
that  the  other  side  is  right  might  weaken  it.  A  fair 
discussion;  conducted  on  its  merits,  with  reasonable 
chance  for  all.  and  only  a  desire  to  learn  the  truth, 
would  he  the  fairest  thing  for  any  community  or 
any  country,  since  it  leaves  the  mind  free  to  select 
the  best.  Unfortunately  that  is  one  of  the  hardest 
things  to  work  out — and  there  you  have  one  of  the 
worst  troubles  in  this  old  world — ingrained  preju¬ 
dice  and  the  conviction  that  one’s  own  way  must 
be  best. 

* 

SEVERAL  readers  have  sent  us  this  note  from 
the  Syracuse  Post-Standard.  They  want  to 
know  if  the  statement  is  true : 

The  Committee  of  Twenty-one  has  spent  $75,000  in 
its  examination  of  rural  school  conditions  in  New 
York,  but  not  a  penny  of  it  was  “the  taxpayers’ 
money.” — Ed. 

It  is  and  we  have  explained  it  several  times. 
This  Committee  of  Twenty-one  had  no  State  fund — 
in  fact  no  money  to  pay  for  its  “survey.”  The 
needed  funds  were  supplied  by  the  directors  of  the 
Commonwealth  Fund  of  New  York  City.  We  can¬ 
not  give  the  original  source  of  this  money,  but  let 
us  be  fair,  and  state  that  this  committee  has  not 
spent  the  “taxpayers’  money”  as  that  is  generally 
understood.  The  committee  is  under  no  obligations 
to  the  State  and,  of  course,  has  no  State  authority. 
Any  other  group  of  men  and  women  organized  under 
similar  conditions  would  be  justified  in  making  a 
report.  There  is  no  use  claiming  that  the  people 
on  this  committee  made  any  money  out  of  it.  Some 
of  them  lost  money,  and  were  never  paid  for  their 
time.  There  is  no  wisdom  in  attacking  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  personally.  They  are  men 
and  women  like  the  rest  of  us.  We  can  disagree 
with  what  they  propose  without  impugning  their 
motives. 

* 

WE  are  told  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  his 
Canadian  farm,  put  on  a  pair  of  overalls  and 
helped  fill  a  silo.  That  was  good  exercise  for  him, 
and  something  more.  There  are  some  snobs  in  New 
York  City  who  are  said  to  turn  up  their  trousers 
whenever  there  is  a  report  of  rain  falling  in  Lon¬ 
don.  That  is  because  they  think  the  prince  must 
he  doing  the  same  thing.  But  will  their  desire  to 
imitate  their  idol  take  them  to  a  silo  and  offer  to 


help?  We  wouldn’t  mind  putting  one  of  these 
gentleman  in  the  silo,  packing  down,  and  then 
turn  full  power  on  the  blower!  We  could  guarantee 
him  a  royal  time.  But  on  these  unusual  occasions 
when  a  prince  puts  on  overalls  and  starts  at  a  job 
with 

“Once  more  into  the  breach,  dear  friend,” 
the  dear  friends  are  apt  to  hesitate.  They  will 
stay  away  from  the  silo. 

* 

WHAT  right  has  a  cow  to  the  highway  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  automobile?  Several  readers 
say  cows  have  been  hit  by  a  car.  They  were  either 
crossing  the  road  to  pasture,  or  being  driven  alofig 
the  highway.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  hitting  a  cow.  Every  man  who  drives  a  car 
knows  that  a  cow  will  not  get  out  of  the  road  until 
it  gets  ready,  so  the  driver  might  as  well  stop  his 
car  and  twist  his  thumbs  until  the  road  is  clear.  The 
cow  does  not  stop,  look  and  listen  before  it  crosses 
the  road,  but  simply  stops  and  looks  after  it  is  in 
the  road.  One  may  use  the  highway  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  driving  horses  or  stock.  Such  use  of  the 
highway  is  lawful,  and  a  person  driving  an  auto¬ 
mobile  is  required  to  exercise  reasonable  care  to 
avoid  a  collision  with  such  animals.  Also  the  one 
having  charge  of  the  animals  in  the  highway  must 
use  reasonable  care  to  avoid  a  collision.  The  lia¬ 
bility  is  a  question  of  negligence  and  contributory 
negligence  and  each  case  would  he  settled  by  itself. 

* 

The  sale  of  1.0(K)  tons  of  Yakima  Valley  hay  at  $10.50 
per  ton  for  shipment  to  New  York  through  the  canal, 
has  been  announced,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  is  likely 
30.000  more  tons  will  go  the  same  route.  Transpor¬ 
tation  charges  by  steamer  into  New  York  are  $10  per 
ton  and  the  going  market  there  at  present  on  Alfalfa  is 
$28  per  ton,  so  that  the  deal  is  expected  to  prove  a 
profitable  one. 

HAT  is  taken  from  a  market  report  printed  in 
Seattle,  Wash.  The  hay  referred  to  is  Alfalfa. 
Three  years  ago  we  told  our  readers  that  such  ship¬ 
ments  would  be  sure  to  come  with  canal  develop¬ 
ment.  It  will  be  a  singular  outcome  if  in  the  future 
New  England  dairying  .passes  into  a  condition 
where  herds  of  milk  cows  are  grouped  near  the 
large  cities  and  partly  fed  on  Alfalfa  grown  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  shipped  by  water  to  New  England 
seaports.  By  using  Soy  beans,  Alsike  clover  and 
other  acid-soil  legumes  the  New  England  farmers 
could  produce  every  bit  of  this  forage  at  home. 
Except  in  a  few  favored  locations  Alfalfa  is  not 
suited  to  New  England  soil.  And  by  the  way,  in 
California  wheat  hay  (green  wheat  cut  and  dried) 
is  quoted  as  high  as  Alfalfa  ! 

* 

I  have  heard  some  talk  about  the  Government  putting 
men  on  these  abandoned  farms  to  run  them,  and  help¬ 
ing  them  all  they  can  to  build  them  up.  Is  it  so,  or  is 
it  just  talk?  If  it  is,  how  could  one  get  a  farm, 
especially  if  a  man  were  poor  and  had  only  a  hundred 
or  two  to  start  with?  xtRS.  a.  r.  j. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HAT  you  have  heard  is  “just  talk,”  and 
rather  poor  talk  at  that.  The  Government 
is  not  paying  people  to  go  out  and  work  abandoned 
farms.  Some  offers  have  been  made  to  help  ex-ser¬ 
vice  men  obtain  farms  in  the  West  and  South,  but 
the  Government  is  not  financially  interested  in 
peopling  abandoned  farms.  Why  should  it  be? 
Many  of  these  farms  should  never  have  been  settled 
in  the  beginning.  They  never  would  have  been 
cleared  if  the  earlier  settlers  had  known  what  lay 
beyond  or  around  them.  They  do  not  offer  a  living 
to  any  amateur  farmer  or  Government  ward.  Better 
let  them  go  back  to  forest  so  they  may  produce  a 
useful  crop  for  posterity. 

And  why  seek  to  increase  the  number  of  depend¬ 
ent  farmers  when  we  already  produce  more  than 
we  can  properly  distribute.  Far  better  let  the  good 
land  be  occupied  by  natural  farmers  who  are  con¬ 
tent  to  live  in  the  country  rather  than  bribe  misfits 
and  amateurs  to  take  up  abandoned  land? 

* 

PARADICHLOROBENZENE  or,  more  convenient 
to  the  tongue,  p-d-c-fi  has  forced  its  way  into  such 
prominence  that  it  is  entitled  to  editorial  discussion. 

It  is  a  chemical  with  a  gas  delivering  a  smell  rank 
and  powerful  enough  to  drive  strong  hungry  men 
away  from  their  dinner.  It  has  to  be  rank  and 
strong  in  order  to  do  its  duty  by  the  peach  borer. 
That  insect  is  the  worst  pest  that  peach  growers 
have  to  contend  with.  It  is  more  dangerous  than 
the  San  Jose  scale,  for  that  can  be  fought  with  a 
spray.  The  borer  works  at  the  roots,  and  before 
p-d-cJb  made  its  appearance  we  were  forced  to  get 
down  on  our  knees  and  dig  the  pest  out.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  men  seem  opposed  to  getting  down  on  their 
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knees  until  fear  or  disaster  drives  them  to  that  sup¬ 
plicating  attitude!  This  chemical  will  save  them 
from  this  humiliating  service.  Scattered  around  the 
tree  and  covered  with  soil  it  sends  out  a  penetrating 
gas  which  quickly  makes  life  a  bore  for  the  peach 
borer.  We  think  it  can  also  be  used  in  fighting  the 
white  grub.  When  used  according  to  directions  it 
is  a  help  to  the  peach  grower,  but  it  must  be  used 
with  judgment.  We  do  not  advise  its  use  on  young 
trees;  but  for  older  trees  we  believe  its  value  has 
been  demonstrated.  It  may  be  said  that  in  its  action 
upon  borers  p-d-c-b  is  p.d.q. 

* 

WE  have  discussed  the  plan  of  putting  what  is 
called  an  "inocujant”  into  the  silo  when 
filling  it.  I  he  theory  is  that  good  silage  is  produced 
by  certain  ferments  in  bacteria  working  on  the  corn 
or  whatever  is  used  in  the  silo.  We  think  this 
theory  is  right  and  when  these  ferments  are  started 
ahead  of  others  they  will  make  good  silage.  In 
speaking  about  this  we  have  compared  it  with  the 
plan  of  using  a  “starter”  in  butter-making.  That 
works  well  and  nearly  everyone  knows  about  it. 
8e\ eial  farmers  have  asked  if  it  would  not  answer 
to  scrape  up  some  of  the  rotted  silage  left  in  the 
bottom  of  the  silo  and  scatter  it  in  as  filling  goes 
on.  It  would  be  the  worst  thing  you  could  do,  for 
the  object  in  using  the  “starter”  would  be  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  rotting  by  getting  the  useful  ferments 
started  first.  If  you  scraped  up  some  of  the  rotting 
and  foul  smelling  cream  where  a  can  was  spilled  at 
the  creamery  and  put  that  in  the  churn  you  know 
what  you  would  get.  It  would  be  much  the  same  as 
putting  rotted  silage  in  the  silo.  We  think  this 
plan  of  using  the  right  germs  in  the  silo  is  sound. 
It  will  in  the  future  come  into  quite  general  use. 

* 

THIS  week  Mrs.  Unger  gives  a  typical  dialogue 
between  a  farmer  and  a  school  superintendent. 
We  consider  it  a  model  in  its  way — true  to  life  and 
expressing  the  plain,  homely  sense  of  country  people. 
It  is  good  to  know  that  there  are  some  country 
people  left  who  are  not  so  blinded  by  the  glitter  of 
modern  education  that  they  cannot  look  soberly 
upon  the  other  side.  The  experts  and  uplifters  are 
very  sad  over  the  awful  condition  of  rural  children. 

M  hen  they  blame  rural  parents  for  not  running  to 
accept  a  lot  of  untested  or  experimental  theories 
they  do  not  stop  to  consider  that  these  same  rural 
people  probably  have  a  superior  knowledge  of  their 
needs  and  what  they  desire  for  their  children.  Much 
of  the  so-called  education  which  the  city  or  town 
offers  the  country  is  artificial  and  useless  for  prac¬ 
tical  life.  Those  of  us  who  have  employed  grad¬ 
uates  of  city  and  rural  schools  well  know  that 
while  the  city  children  may  be  more  polished  they 
lack  initiative  and  the  ability  to  take  hold  of  a 
job  in  a  practical  way.  The  farmer  pictured  by 
Mrs.  Unger  has  the  sound  idea  which  is  held  by  the 
vast  majority  of  country  people.  We  are  glad  to 
present  this  sensible  statement. 

* 

LAST  week  we  told  something  of  what  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Co.  Poultry  Association  is  doing  in 
catching  poultry  thieves.  Parts  of  the  country  near 
large  cities  are  so  infested  with  these  thieves  that 
life  becomes  a  nightmare  and  a  night  watch  for 
most  farmers.  The  poultrymen  took  the  initiative 
and  the  police  are  backing  them  up.  At  Worcester, 
Mass. : 

"The  patrolmen  are  ordered  to  stop  all  cars  carrying 
chickens,  fruits  or  vegetables  after  dark,  learn  the 
identity  of  the  operator,  and  find  out  where  he  got  his 
vegetables,  fruit  or  chickens.  If  the  operator  is  unable 
to  give  a  satisfactory  answer,  the  patrolmen  are  or¬ 
dered  to  hold  him  until  it  can  be  learned  where  the 
produce  was  obtained.  In  case  it  is  found  the  produce 
has  been  stolen,  the  operator  will  be  summoned  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  court. 

That  will  he  hard  on  many  innocent  travelers,  but 
what  else  can  be  done  when  the  hen  and  fruit 
thieves  are  so  bold?  The  swift  modern  truck  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  thief  to  make  a  quick  get¬ 
away  and  the  goods  are  often  eaten  before  the 
owner  knows  where  to  search  for  them.  We  must 
do  it  ourselves,  and  do  it  with  a  trump. 


Brevities 

It  seems  that  the  largest  privately-owned  orchard 
in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world,  is  in  Vermont. 

A  new  broom  sweeps  cleaner  by  having  it  soaked  in 
hot  wrnter.  Something  like  a  man. 

Better  fumigate  the  vegetable  pits  or  cellars  before 
using  them  for  Winter. 

The  new  name  for  beans  is  “pork's  well-known  com¬ 
panion.” 

In  answer  to  the  question  :  “What’s  the  matter  wirh 
Germany?”  we  are  told  among  othings :  “The  trouble 
with  Germany  is.  that  it  is  entirely  populated  by  Ger¬ 
mans.” 
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The  School  Superintendents  and  the 
School  Bill 

OW  do  the  district  superintendents  feel  re¬ 
garding  the  proposed  new  school  law?  That 
question  is  frequently  asked^  and  in  order  to  settle 
it  we  wrote  each  one  of  the  200  and  more  super¬ 
intendents.  We  asked  them  if  they  favored  the 
school  bill  as  it  stands,  or  do  they  want  it  amended. 
Are  they  utterly  opposed  to  it,  or  are  they  opposed 
to  certain  features  of  it?  Some  of  the  superintend¬ 
ents  never  replied.  Some  are  non-committal,  while 
others  openly  confess  that  they  do  not  yet  under¬ 
stand  just  how  the  bill  would  work  out.  Enough  of 
them  have  expressed  a  definite  opinion  to  enable  us 
to  present  a  very  fair  statement. 

Of  the  replies  received  thus  far  40  per  cent  in¬ 
dicate  a  willingness  to  vote  for  the  bill  as  it  stands, 
while  60  per  cent  would  oppose  the  bill.  Analyzed 
still  further  we  find  the  following: 


For  the  bill  without  change  . 30  per  cent 

For  the  bill  with  amendments  . 10  per  cent 

Utterly  opposed  to  the  bill  . 31  per  cent 

Opposed  to  parts  of  it  . 29  per  cent 


That  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  statement  of  the 
case.  We  are  somewhat  surprised  at  the  result,  for 
it  has  been  claimed  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
superintendents  favored  the  bill.  We  think  that 
claim  was  made  at  the  legislative  hearing  last 
Winter.  We  surely  have  the  evidence  here  to  dis¬ 
prove  it.  It  has  been  claimed  by  the  friends  of  the 
bill  that  many  of  those  superintendents  are  preju¬ 
diced,  since  they  fear  the  proposed  legislation  will 
displace  them.  There  is  little  if  any  of  such  spirit 
evidenced  in  the  letters  we  have  here.  The  super¬ 
intendents  gave  good  reasons  for  their  opinions.  We 
shall  make,  a  little  later,  an  analysis  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  on  both  sides.  The  following  brief 
letters  are  typical  of  many  others: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  proposed  new  school  law 
makes  several  important  provisions  as  follows :  Larger 
resources  for  the  support  of  schools,  uniform  tax  rate, 
boards  of  education  instead  of  sole  trustees  and  larger 
powers  for  local  school  officials.  However,  with  the 
exception  of  larger  State  aid  to  weak  communities, 
the  proposed  law  is  no  better  than  the  township  system 
which  was  rejected  several  years  ago. 

The  plan  for  dividing  the  State  into  communities 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  practical  one.  So  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  will  be  encountered  in  this  first  im¬ 
portant  step  that  the  law  would  be  repealed  before 
actually  going  into  operation.  This  would  be  a  great 
calamity,  as  it  would  serve  to  again  delay  a  much 
needed  change.  Knowing  as  I  do  the  methods  used  in 
collecting  the  data  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one,  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  any  law 
based  upon  this  report  will  partake  so  much  of  pet 
theories  as  to  render  it  valueless  in  meeting  a  real 
educational  emergency.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  body  of 
men  and  women  who  have  actually  engaged  in  educa¬ 
tional  work  in  the  open  country,  and  who  have  had  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  the  needs  of  rural  schools  at  close 
range,  could  formulate  a  more  workable  plan. 

However,  something  should  be  done  to  give  the  rural 
child  a  better  chance.  If  the  proposed  law  is  passed, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  make  it  meet  the  needs  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  my  district.  If  the  rural  people  permit  it  to 
pass  they  should  be  willing  to  give  it  several  years  in 
which  to  prove  itself,  and  not  clamor  for  its  immediate 
repeal.  m.  delos  Goodrich. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  am  unable  to  see  where  the  rural  districts  are  to 
gain  anything.  The  people  of  the  rural  districts  will 
lose  all  voice  in  the  management  of  their  schools, 
placing  them  in  the  hands  of  a  few  living  in  the  vil¬ 
lages.  It  is  simply  an  attempt  to  tax  the  rural  districts 
in  order  to  help  pay  the  increased  costs  of  the  village 
schools. 

At  the  present  time  the  rural  schools  are  75  per 
cent  better  than  20  years  ago,  due  to  the  attendance 
law  and  the  graded  course  of  study.  In  fact  the  rural 
schools  of  Suffolk  County  and  Long  Island  are  better 
conducted,  less  congested  ;  and  where  pupils  enter  high 
school  from  the  rural  districts,  those  pupils  more  often 
than  usual,  secure  the 'prizes  for  scholarship,  rewards 
of  merit,  etc.,  over  their  village  friends.  The  rural 
schools  are  not  as  bad  as  painted  by  the  paid  propa¬ 
gandists  of  Ithaca.  Leonard  j.  smith. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  favor  the  bill  as  it  now  stands.  I  believe  it  should 
be  tried  out  before  it  is  amended  further.  One  great 
reason  why  I  favor  the  bill  is  because  of  the  unequal 
rate  of  taxation  in  this  district.  The  two  districts 
with  lowest  valuation  in  my  district  have  each  of  them 
a  valuation  of  slightly  over  $6,000.  One  district  not 
far  distant  from  these  districts  is  maintaining  a  one- 
department  school  with  five  pupils  in  attendance,  and 
has  a  valuation  of  $169,475.  The  other  one-depart¬ 
ment  schools  in  this  district  have  a  valuation  ranging 
irom  $8,000  to  $158,000.  Another  reason  why  I  favor 
the  proposed  legislation  is  because  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  present  trustees  in  rural  districts. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.  mattie  j.  prime. 

I  favor  the  law  as  it  stands,  and  am  opposed  to  any 
amendments  to  it.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  the  best 
effort  yet  proposed  for  equalizing  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  educational  financial  burdens.  The  present 
individual  district  system  is  failing,  and  if  continued 
to  any  greater  length  will  only  widen  the  gap  of  in¬ 
equality  between  city  and  rural  education. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  guyon  j.  carter. 

I  do  not  favor  the  proposed  law  which  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one,  for  the  three 
following  reasons: 

1.  The  proposed  law  is  too  cumbersome  and  proposes 
too  many  changes  at  one  time. 

2.  A  large  majority  of  the  rural  people  in  my  super¬ 
visory  district  are  opposed  to  the  consolidation  of 
school  districts.  The  proposed  law  means  consolida¬ 
tion. 

3.  The  proposed  law  does  not  assure  the  people  bet¬ 
ter  rural  schools. 


It  is  my  opinion  that  the  tax  problem  should  be 
solved  first,  and  the  needed  changes  in  the  school  or¬ 
ganizations  should  be  made  after  the  people  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  or  approved  the  new  policy  of  school  taxation. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  d.  ormshy. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  now  proposed.  Its 
operation  would  be  more  costly,  radical  and  concentrat¬ 
ing  than  the  Machold  township  bill.  The  country  folk 
would  never  stand  for  it.  They  want  to  be  left  alone 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

All  are  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  larger  tax 
unit — preferably  the  town.  I  believe  that  the  board  of 
school  directors  should  be  magnified,  and  hold  meet¬ 
ings  three  times  a  year  with  the  district  superintend¬ 
ent  ;  that  such  meetings  should  be  open  to  the  public, 
and  that  their  purpose  should  be  the  finding  of  methods 
for  bettering  the  schools. 

I  believe  that  the  hiring  of  teachers  by  trustees 
should  take  place  only  when  the  proposed  teacher  is 
approved  by  the  district  superintendent. 

In  the  issue  of  August  25,  page  1095.  under  the  title 
“More  About  the  New  School  Bill.’  you  expressed  my 
sentiments  exactly.  Let  it  be  optional  by  counties;  the 
question  decided  by  county  vote.  Encourage  a  county 
to  try  it  and  all  “watch  out.”  EDWIN  f.  mc  donald. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  there  are  many  good  things 
about  the  new  school  law  (proposed),  but  that  it  is  too 
much  for  the  people  to  accept  at  one  time,  and  that 
the  rural  people  will  be  dissatisfied  and  quite  likely 
make  enough  disturbance  to  cause  a  repeal  if  it  be¬ 
comes  a  law.  I  would  like  to  see  the  changes  made  a 
little  more  slowly,  in  order  that  the  public  might  as¬ 
similate  the  same  without  disturbance.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  public  money  be  distributed  in  such  a 
way  that  the  burden  of  taxation  be  nearly  equal  as 
the  first  step,  also  that  the  next  step  be  voluntary 
consolidation  into  community  units. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  Howard  s.  b.  murphy. 

I  am  on  record  as  being  in  sympathy  with  the  ef¬ 
fort  being  made  to  improve  our  schools,  and  co-operated 
in  every  possible  way  with  the  Committee  of  Twenty- 
one  while  working  out  its  report.  Rather  than  see  this 
effort  go  for  naught,  I  am  in  favor  of  passing  the  bill 
based  on  this  report,  practically  as  presented,  and 
trust  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people  to  amend  it  from 
time  to  time  until  it  more  fully  meets  their  approval 
and  the  needs  of  the  rural  communities.  I  feel  that  too 
much  time,  effort,  and  money  has  been  expended  to  let 
the  matter  fall  down.  george  e.  waller. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Last  Call  for  the  Dairy  Show 

LAST  call  for  supper  in  the  dining  car!”  Those 
who  have  traveled  in  long-distance  trains  will 
recognize  that  call.  Some  white-coated  waiter,  with 
a  voice  like  a  dinner  bell,  marches  through  the  train 
calling  out  his  warning  to  hungry  people.  It  is 
usually  effective.  A  number  of  travelers  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  would  not  eat  anything,  but  now, 
when  the  “last  call”  sounds,  they  find  that  they 
really  are  hungry  arid  they  follow  the  waiter  as 
lost  sheep  follow  the  bell  wether..  So  here  we  are 
sounding  the  last  call  for  that  great  National  Dairy 
Show  at  Syracuse  October  5-13.  You  may  have 
thought  that  it  will  not  interest  you — “There  will 
be  plenty  of  people  there  without  me” — you  say.  If 
all  talked  and  acted  like  that  Syracuse  would  be 
deserted.  There  is  a  double  reason  why  you  should 
go — a  triple  reason,  to  be  more  exact.  It  will  in¬ 
terest  you  far  more  than  you  think.  It  will  not  be 
simply  a  collection  of  milk  cans  and  butter  and 
cheese,  with  a  few  cows  looking  over  the  fence.  Far 
more  than  that,  for  we  are  promised  a  great  dairy 
exposition  such  as  has  never  been  seen  in  the  State 
before.  The  dairy  cow  is  the  great  wet  nurse  of 
humanity,  and  she,  and  the  things  that  surround 
her,  represent  the  very  foundation  of  physical  life. 
At  Syracuse  she  will  be  the  center  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  group  of  farm  utilities  ever  brought  to¬ 
gether.  Of  course  you  will  want  to  see  that.  Then 
again  it  is  really  your  duty  to  go  and  help  swell  the 
crowd.  Dairying  is  the  greatest  department  of  New 
York  farming  and  will  continue  to  be.  We  have 
got  to  advertise  it  and  show  that  we  take  pride  in 
it.  How  can  we  do  that  more  effectively  than  by 
crowding  into  Syracuse  and  thus  showing  by  per¬ 
sonal  service  that  we  believe  in  our  State  and  in  our 
business?  Here  is  a  case  where  New  York  farmers 
will  be  judged  by  the  size  of  the  crowd  they  pack 
into  Syracuse.  At  some  of  these  shows  about  the 
only  representatives  of  agriculture  are  the  office¬ 
holders  and  teachers.  Perhaps  the  term  dirt  farmer 
may  not  go  well  with  clean  milk,  but  anyway  there 
must  be  a  great  crowd  of  real  farmers  on  hand. 
So  this  is  the  last  call  for  Syracuse  October  5-13. 
Meet  us  at  the  fountain — the  fountain  of  health — 
the  milk  can. 


The  Hog  and  the  Middleman 

THE  average  man  might  shy  at  the  thought  of 
learning  economics  and  political  duties  from  a 
hog,  but  the  wise  citizen  will  accept  any  teachei 
who  presents  the  truth  in  clear  colors.  A  farmer 
tells  us  how  he  came  to  understand  our  present 
system  of  distribution.  He  kept  hogs,  and  part  of 
the  year  they  ran  in  an  orchard.  The  trees  were 
headed  low,  so  that  the  lower  limbs,  when  well- 
fruited,  were  rather  close  to  the  ground.  He  kept 
a  well-bred  herd  of  hogs,  short-legged  and  fat,  built 


for  pork-making  rather  than  prancing.  Ac  an  auc¬ 
tion  held  in  the  neighborhood  a  long-legged,  razor- 
back  hog — red  and  rough  and  rangy — was  offered, 
and  this  man  bought  it.  It  was  turned  in  with  the 
aristocratic  pork-makers  and  they,  with  their  super¬ 
ior  “organiza tion"  and  brain-power  proceeded  to 
make  “razorback"  useful.  These  fat  hogs  could  not 
reach  the  apples,  but  in  some  way  they  induced  the 
new  comer  to  stand  on  his  long  hind  legs,  take  the 
low  limb  in  his  teeth  and  shake  it.  In  this  way  he 
shook  off  half  a  dozen  apples,  but  before  the  red 
hog  could  get  down  on  four  feet  every  apple  was 
gone.  The  aristocratic  fat  hogs  pounced  upon  them 
even  before  they  reached  the  ground,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  for  the  worker !  The  farmer  stood  and 
watched  this  proceeding  again  and  again.  The  red 
hog  did  all  the  work  and  the  fat  hogs  got  all  the 
apples.  Finally  the  red  hog  seemed  to  get  wise.  He 
went  off  in  one  corner  and  stood  with  his  head 
down  reasoning  things  out  apparently  in  about  this 
way:  “What  is  the  matter  with  me?  I  do  all  the 
work  of  shaking  down  those  apples,  but  I  never  get 
a  taste  of  one.  These  other  fellows  grab  them  all. 
They  are  living  on  my  labor,  and  I  ought  to  know 
that  a  hog  produces  bacon  but  never  benevolence. 
I  shall  get  no  apple  sauce  until  I  do  it  myself!” 
The  farmer  saw  him  go  under  a  low  hanging  tree, 
get  his  eye  on  a  fine  mellow  apple  and  raise  him¬ 
self  on  his  long  hind  legs.  And  the  fat  hogs  came 
running  with  grunts  of  approval,  for  here  was  this 
stupid  beast  ready  to  get  more  apples  for  them.  But 
the  red  hog  had  grown  wise.  He  did  not  shake 
the  limb  as  usual.  He  just  reached  up,  took  the  big 
apple  in  his  mouth  and  got  down  on  his  four  feet. 
He  did  it  himself!  And  the  farmer,  leaning  over 
the  orchard  fence,  got  the  idea;  a  lesson  in  political 
economy.  For  years  he  and  other  farmers  have  been 
shaking  the  tree  in  order  that  others  may  get  the 
apples.  If  he  is  to  have  any  of  the  apple  sauce  he 
must  do  it  himself. 


An  Old  Trick  With  Apples 

HERE  we  have  the  latest  “scientific  achieve¬ 
ment”  as  given  in  the  papers : 

Cape  May,  N.  J.,  Sept  12. — Professor  Edward  R. 
Brunyate,  Superintendent  of  the  Cape  May  Countv 
Public  Schools,  said  tonight  that  Cape  May  County, 
in  the  village  of  Cold  Springs,  has  a  rival  of  Luther 
Burbank.  To  prove  his  assertions  Professor  Brun¬ 
yate  displayed  two  big  apples,  under  the  peel  of  which 
were  the  initials  J.  C.  E.  and  the  words  Cape  May. 
Another  apple  showed  a  likeness  of  a  pig.  The  initials 
are  those  of  Joseph  C.  Elliott,  the  farmer  who  grows 
the  fruit.  Professor  Brunyate  said  Elliott  could  grow 
apples  reproducing  any  scene  on  his  farm  he  chose. 
The  method  is  being  kept  a  secret. 

This  Cape  May  Burbank  lias  at  least  one  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  California  original.  He  knows  how 
to  get  advertising.  The  “secret  process”  is  as  old 
as  nature.  Long  before  man  had  any  recorded  lan¬ 
guage  sun-printing  was  common.  A  leaf  of  a  tree 
would  fall  across  a  growing  apple.  Some  insect 
might  glue  it  on.  Exposed  to  the  sun  the  fruit 
would  take  in  its  natural  color  except  where  the 
leaf  protected  it— there  in  the  shade  the  color  would 
be  missing— the  picture  of  the  leaf  printed.  This 
new  “wizard”  of  Cape  May  has  used  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  which  Nature  has  worked  for  ages.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  tricks  of  the  trade  to  put  pieces  of 
paper,  cut  in  any  desired  shape,  on  the  side  of  an 
apple,  and  let  the  natural  color  grow  in  around 
them.  In  that  way  letters,  emblems  or  the  outline 
of  a  human  face  can  be  printed.  This  new  Burbank 
and  his  “secret  process"  can  get  ‘into  the  papers  for 
any  amount  of  “'bunk”  fame,  while  some  conscien¬ 
tious  plant  breeder  may  go  to  his  grave  unnoticed 
after  a  life  of  real  usefulness. 


Figures  of  the  Wheat  Situation 

THE  following  statement  was  made  by  Director 
Williams  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Station  at 
the  Ohio  State  Fair: 

“According  to  the  August  .estimates  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  the  total  wheat  crop 
of  the  United  States  for  1923  will  be  793  million 
bushels.  The  5-year  average  production  for  1910-1914 
was  728  million  bushels,  or  65  million  bushels  less 
than  1923.  However,  our  population  has  increased 
16%  millions  since  the  middle  of  this  pre-war  period, 
which  will  call  for  an  additional  90  million  bushels  of 
wheat  for  home  consumption,  so  that  relatively  we  have 
25  million  bushels  less  wheat  now  than  then. 

“The  wheat  cron  of  1923  will  be  utilized  as  follows  : 
Domestic  human  consumption,  610  million  bushels  :  feed 
for  livestock,  20  million  bushels  ;  used  for  seed,  85  mil¬ 
lion  bushels,  making  a  total  of  715  million  bushels  and 
leaving  78  million  bushels  for  export. 

“Exports  for  year  ending  June  30.  1923,  were  222 
million  bushels;  .Tune  30.  1922.  were  279  million  bush¬ 
els;  June  30.  1921,  were  366  million  bushels.  The 
average  for  1910-14  was  105  million  bushels. 

“We  would  be  utterly  unable  to  take  care  of  the 
usual  export  demand.  Furthermore,  with  our  present 
production  and  the  normal  increase  in  population,  in 
12  years  the  United  States  will  cease  to  have  any 
wheat  to  export.” 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 


Vacation  is  over,  and  off  to  school  we  go; 
We  all  should  be  glad  that  we  can  do  so. 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Frances  Sanford  (13  Years),  Xeiv  York 


Memory  Verso 

A  PSALM  OF  LIFE 

Toil  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream! 

For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers. 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real !  Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 

Dust  thou  art.  to  dust  returnest, 

(Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 

But  to  act,  that  each  tomorrow 
Find  us  farther  than  today. 

*  *  $  #  *  * 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us, 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o’er  life’s  solemn  main. 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us.  then,  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

— By  HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

Here  is  one  of  the  great  poems  written 
by  a  beloved  American  poet.  Many  of 
you  perhaps  know  it  already.  The  verses 
most  often  quoted  are  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond.  the  third  from  the  last  and  the  last. 
These,  at  least,  every  boy  and  girl  should 
learn.  Better  yet  is  to  know  the  whole 
poem  by  heart.  There  are  three  other 
verses  not  given  above,  but  which  you 
can  easily  find  in  readers  or  collections 
of  American  poetry. .  The  thought  in  this 
poem  is  solemn,  but  not  sad.  Its  mes¬ 
sage  is  one  of  inspiration  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  us  all  to  make  the  most  of  our 
lives. 

Your  editor  has  been  led  to  put  this 
poem  in  your  hands  by  the  great  events 
that  have  taken  jplace  recently  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country.  A  kindly  man,  our 
chosen  leader,  reached  the  end  of  his  life’s 
journey  and  was  laid  at  rest.  The  whole 
people,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
mourned  his  passing.  Another  man  has 
taken  his  place,  a  man  whose  simple, 
steadfast  life  should  be  a  lesson  to  us  all. 
To  do  the  work  of  each  day  well,  and  to 
deal  justly  and  without  fear — these  seem 
his  guiding  motives.  If  we  could  all 
learn  to  live  so,  our  own  lives  and  the 
life  of  our  nation  would  be  better  and 
happier  for  it.  After  all,  the  nation's 
life  is  the  sum  of  the  lives  of  its  people, 
and  in  a  very  real  way  every  good  life 
helps  to  build  up  our  country’s  welfare. 
Just  as  truly,  every  life  that  is  mean  or 
selfish  or  unjust  or  idle  tears  that  welfare 
down.  I  believe  that  every  boy  and  girl 
who  reads  Our  Page  will  understand  this. 
The  work  that  most  of  you  have  in  hand 
is  that  of  getting  an  education  by  going 
to  school.  Make  every  day  count  for 
gain.  Then,  in  school  and  out,  you  live 
with  playmates,  teachers,  family  and 
friends.  Make  them  glad  each  day  that 
you  are  there. 


We,  too,  Can  Help 

In  the  study  of  geography  we  learn 
about  a  distant  country  located  on  a 
group  of  islands  off  the  east  coast  of 
Asia — the  country  of  Japan.  But  in  the 
last  few  weeks  we  have  heard  more  of 
these  people  than  ever  before  because  of 
the  great  disaster  that  has  befallen  them. 
Living  in  peace  and  plenty  it  is  hard  for 
us  to  picture  the  ruin  and  terror  into 


which  thousands  of  fellow  human  beings 
were  plunged  so  suddenly,  and  from 
which  it  will  take  them  a  long  time  to 
recover.  But  at  least  we  know  that  there 
is  need  for  help  and  that  each  one  of  us 
can  add  a  bit  to  the  fund  the  Red  Cross 
asks  for  its  relief  work.  I  know  that 
many  pennies  and  nickels  and  dimes  have 
gone  into  that  fund  from  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Our  Page. 


Some  Plans  Ahead 

Your  editor  has  been  looking  at  the  cal¬ 
endar  for  the  next  three  months,  and  has 
made  some  interesting  discoveries.  The 
October  number  of  Our  Page  will  be 
dated  the  27th,  just  a  few  days  before 
Hallowe’en.  That  gives  us  a  chance  to 
make  a  special  Hallowe’en  page  again 
this  year.  Won’t  that  be  fun !  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  one  we  made  last 
year  was  about  the  best  page  we  ever  put 
together,  it  was  so  full  of  variety  and 
interest.  So  set-to  work  now  and  let’s 
see  if  we  can  do  even  better  this  time. 
Send  anything  you  think  will  help  in  the 
way  of  drawings,  verses,  stories  of  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  parties,  suggestions  for  games  or 
good  times  and  the  like.  Be  sure  to  tell 
me  all  about  the  material  you  send, 
whether  you  made  it  up  yourself  or  whose 
it  is,  and  where  you  found  it  if  it  was 
done  by  someone  else.  We  like  best  to 
have  original  work  by  our  readers,  but 
often  someone  runs  across  a  little  verse 
or  picture  that  we  would  all  like  to  Lave 


and  it  is  all  right  to  use  it  if  we  are  very 
careful  to  give  the  proper  credit.  Work 
for  the  Hallowe’en  page  should  be  sent  to 
reach  your  editor  not  later  than  October 
0,  so  you  will  have  to  hurry. 

In  November  Our  Page  will  come  the 
Saturday  before  Thanksgiving,  and  that 
gives  us  another  chance  for  a  special 
page.  You  can  be  thinking  a  little  about 
it,  but  next  month  we  will  plan  for  it 
more  in  detail. 

Then  in  December,  Christmas  comes  on 
a  Tuesday,  and  that  same  week  Our  Page 
will  be  out.  So  I  think  that  even  though 
it  reaches  you  a  few  days  after  Christmas 
we  might  well  plan  this  year  to  make  a 
special  Christmas  page.  Don’t  you  think 
so? 

Let  me  know  what  you  think  of  thfl 
plan  of  having  those  special  Hallowe’en 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  pages  this 
Fall.  Of  course  we  will  have  to  give  up 
for  a  time  our  rhyme  drawing  contests 
and  perhaps  some  of  our  other  usual 
items,  but  it  will  be  all  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  come  back  to  them  again  in  the 
Winter. 


A  Real  Farm  Girl 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  page  for  a  long  time.  It  is  very 
interesting.  I  am  15  years  old  and  a 
farmer’s  daughter.  I  go  to  high  school. 
During  the  school  vacation  I  help  my 
father  in  hay  harvest.  This  year  we  had 
100  acres  of  hay  to  get  in  the  barn.  My 
father  owns  a  large  tractor  which  I  drive 
all  of  the  time.  We  have  a  hay-loader 
which  we  attach  behind  the  wagon,  and 
i he  tractor  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
wagon.  This  is  the  easiest  way  of  draw¬ 
ing  in  hay. 

Besides  driving  the  tractor  I  drive  on 
the  hay  fork  and  run  the  milking  ma¬ 
chines.  We  milk  about  25  cows.  I 
have  a  large  cow  of  my  own  which  father 
gave  to  me. 

I  am  sending  my  picture  running  the 
tractor  to  show  the  boys  and  girls  how 
we  put  the  hay  in.  Your  newly  acquired 
friend.  ruth  fox. 

New  York. 

Ruth’s  picture  is  on  this  page.  She 
found  a  way  to  be  of  great  help  with  a 
big  job.  Probably  many  boys  her  age, 
and  some  men,  would  hesitate  to  take  this 
tractor  in  hand,  but  as  with  everything 
else,  it  is  all  in  knowing  how.  No  doubt 
Ruth  is  doing  just  as  good  a  job  now  with 
her  school  work. 


Touch-me-not 

The  Nature  Puzzle  last  month  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  we  have  had. 
though  your  editor  was  surprised  that, 
more  did  not  guess  the  answer.  Surely 
every  country  boy  and  girl  who  lives  near 
ponds  or  swampy  places  has  found  this 
plant  and  played  with  it.  A  half  dozen 
readers  sent  drawings,  and  I  have  printed 
the  one  that  shows  the  leaves  and  flowers 
and  seed  pods  best.  In  addition,  here  are 
a  couple  of  letters : 

I  know  the  answer  to  the  Nature  Puz¬ 
zle  so  I  am  writing  to  tell  you  what  it  is. 
I  found  this  plant  down  by  the  pond.  It 
has  bright  green  leaves  with  silver  under¬ 
neath.  When  you  put  the  leaves  in  water 
they  shine  like  silver.  It  has  orange 
blossoms  which  look  like  dwarf’s  golden 


the  silver  color  shows  up  more.  When 
the  seed  pods  become  ripe  they  fly  open 
quickly,  and  this  is  referred  to  in  the 
poem  by  “As  I  grow  old  my  temper’s  not 
nice,  I  fly  to  pieces  in  a  trice.” 

Connecticut.  dorothy  smith 

(15  years). 

Those  of  you  who  do  not  know  this 
plant  should  look  for  it.  There  are  two 
kinds:  the  pale  touch-me-not  with  yellow 
flowers,  and  the  spotted  touch-me-not 
with  orange  flowers  spotted  with  reddish 
brown.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  jewelweed  is  related  to  the  garden 
balsam,  whose  seed  pods  have  the  same 
habit  when  ripe  of  flying  to  pieces  at  a 
touch ;  also  to  the  Sultana,  which  is  a 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Lynwood  Hoxce 
(13  Years),  New  York 


common  house  plant.  These  plants  have 
the  scientific  name  Impatiens,  which  is 
easy  to  remember  when  we  think  how 
“impatient”  they  are. 


A  New  Nalure  Puzzle 

This  is  a  bird,  12  or  13  in.  long.  Its 
upper  parts  are  bluish  gray.  Its  wide, 
stubby  tail  is  dotted  with  white  spots.  It 
has  a  crest  on  its  head.  Its  underparts 
are  white,  with  a  band  of  bluish  gray 
across  the  breast.  Its  long,  sharp  bill  is 
used  to  catch  minnows  and  other  fish. 
The  bird  is  found  around  ponds,  streams 
or  lakes.  It  excavates  a  hole  in  the  bank 
and  makes  its  nest  where  from  six  to 
eight  eggs  are  laid.  What  bird  is  it? 

New  Yrork.  emilie  skidmore 

(14  years). 


Robin  Hood 

It  was  no  trouble  at  all  for  those  who 
have  ever  read  any  of  “The  Adventures 
of  Robin  Hood”  to  guess  last  month’s 
Book  Puzzle.  All  boys  and  most  girls  en¬ 
joy  the  stories  of  this  gallant  outlaw  who 
had  so  many  fine  and  manly  qualities  and 
such  a  sense  of  justice  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  own  band.  His  amazing  skill 
with  the  bow  and  arrow  is  also  something 
to  marvel  at,  now  that  this  weapon  has 
long  since  given  way  to  others  much  less 
difficult,  though  far  more  deadly.  On  the 


Ruth  Runs  the  Tractor — Picture  Sent 

caps.  I  call  it  silverleaf,  but  the  right 
name  is  jewelweed.  Its  seeds  are  in  pods. 
When  you  press  the  pods  the  seeds  spring 
out.  marguerite  keck 

New  York.  (11  years). 


I  think  the  answer  to  the  “New  Nature 
Puzzle”  is  pale  jewelweed,  in  some  places 
known  as  touch-me-not,  also  silverleaf. 
The  meaning  of  the  rhyme  is  that  the 
color  of  the  flowrer  is  gold  ;  the  leaves  are 
green  or  emerald  ;  underneath  the  leaves 
are  silver,  but  when  placed  under  water 


by  Ruth  Fox  (15  Years),  New  York 

whole,  there  are  lessons  to  learn  from 
Robin  Hood  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  a 
good  story,  so  that  few  of  us  grow  up 
without  making  his  acquaintance  along 
with  that  of  King  Arthur  and  other  leg¬ 
endary  heroes. 

A  number  of  readers  tried  their  hands 
at  making  sketches  of  Robin  Hood,  one 
of  which  you  will  find  printed  here,  and 
several  sent  short  accounts  of  the  book : 

That  Book  Puzzle  poem  was  clever, 
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just  as  you  said.  Robin  Hood  and  his 
band  lived  in  Sherwood  Forest  in  “Merrie 
England”  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
book  about  Robin  Hood  was  started  first 
as  ballads  contributed  by  any  poet  who 
wished  to  add  a  new  adventure  to  the 
Robin  Hood  series.  Then  someone  col¬ 
lected  the  ballads  and  published  them  un¬ 
der  the  collective  name  of  “The  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Robin  Hood.”  In  the  original 
English  in  which  they  were  written  they 
would  have  been  too  hard  for  modern 
children  to  read,  so  now  there  are  many 
books  in  which  the  ballads  are  told  in 
story  form.  ELENA  D’AGOSTINO 

Connecticut.  ( 14  years ) . 


Robin  Hood  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Second.  But  one  hundred  yeai'S  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second  and 
liobin  Hood,  the  Normans,  a  French  peo¬ 
ple,  came  over  to  England  and  conquered 
the  Saxons,  as  the  English  people  at  that 
time  were  called.  The  Normans  so  op¬ 
pressed  the  Saxons  that  a  great  hatred 
arose  between  them.  The  Normans  made 
the  Saxons  slaves,  while  they  rode  about 
in  thick  armor  and  attended  games  and 
tournaments.  Those  high-spirited  young 
Saxons  who  were  descendants  of  rich  an¬ 
cestors  became  hunters  and  gained  their 
living  by  hunting.  Since  none  could  hunt 
in  the  king’s  forests  but  those  who  had 
the  king’s  permission,  these  hunters  be¬ 
came  outlaws. 

Robin  Hood  was  one  of  these  outlaws. 
He  and  his  “merry  men”  performed  so 
many  daring  deeds  that  he  became  a  hero 
to  the  common  people.  Robin  Hood  was 
a  descendant  of  a  noble  Saxon  family 
who  had  lost  their  property  when  the 
Normans  came  over.  He  learned  to  use 
the  bow  and  arrow  so  that  he  had  no 
equal  in  all  England.  As  he  grew  up  he 
became  a  tall  and  handsome  young  man 
who  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

New  York.  lillian  boh 

(16  years) . 


Robin  Hood  is  a  noted  character  in 
English  legendary  history.  He  typified 
the  spirit  of  the  early  -Saxons  who  were 
still  loyal  to  their  country.  With  his 
band  of  merry  men  dressed  in  Lincoln 
green,  Robin  ranged  up  and  down  the 
glades  of  Sherwood  Forest  near  Notting¬ 
ham,  England.  Their  deeds  are  recorded 
to  have  occurred  during  the  reigns  of 
King  Henry  II  and  his  sons.  King  Rich¬ 
ard  the  Lion-hearted,  and  Prince  John. 
Henry  II  laid  a  sum  of  twro  hundred 
pounds  ($1,000)  on  the  head  of  Robin 
Hood  for  killing  one  of  the  king’s  fallow 
deer.  Over  one  hundred  discontented 
men  flocked  to  him  and  made  the  forest 
their  home. 

Robin  Hood’s  lieutenant  was  Little 
John,  a  big  seven-footer.  The  two  men 
first  met  each  other  on  a  bridge  crossing 
a  stream.  The  two  met  half  way  and 
neither  would  give  way  for  the  other  to 
pass.  A  contest  with  staves  followed. 
Robin  was  knocked  jheadlong  off  the 
bridge  by  the  superior  strength  of  his  op¬ 
ponent.  Upon  the  request  of  the  bold 
leader,  John  Little,  afterwards  known  as 
Little  John,  was  received  into  the  band. 

No  one  could  speed  the  arrow  with 
swifter,  surer  aim  than  Robin  Hood,  and 
many  are  the  brave  and  noble  deeds  told 
of  him  and  his  merry  men.  King  Henry 
and  Queen  Eleanor  planned  a  shooting 
match  to  be  held  on  Finsbury  Field.  Chief 
among  the  contestants  were  Robin  Hood 
and  two  of  his  followers,  Will  Scarlet  and 
Little  John.  The  arrow  of  Little  John 
cleaved  the  willow  wand  exactly  in  the 
center.  Will  Scarlet’s  pierced  the  hole 
made  by  the  former,  while  Robin’s  arrow 
split  both  Will  Scarlet’s  arrow  and  the 
willow  wand. 

Rich  men  who  had  gained  their  wealth 
dishonestly  were  despoiled  should  they 
meet  this  jovial  crew;  but  the  innocent 
or  helpless  were  never  molested.  These 
faithful  followers  of  Robin  Hood  made  a 
large  cave  which  served  as  a  treasure 
house. 

Another  time  Robin  Hood,  unaware  of 
the  act,  entertained  King  Richard  and 
his  retinue  disguised  as  monks.  Such 
feats  of  archery  were  displayed  that  Rich¬ 
ard  was  delighted.  Wishing  their  ser¬ 
vices  in  his  army,  he  made  himself  known 
to  the  carefree  archers,  and  promised  to 
pardon  them  if  they  would  only  serve  him 
faithfully.  This  they  agreed  to  do,  and 
were  allowed  by  their  lion-hearted  ruler 
the  privilege  of  sporting  in  their  favorite 
haunts  each  Summer  for  several  happy 
months. 

Falling  ill  of  a  fever,  Robin  Hood  died 
at  Kirkley  Ilall.  His  deeds  and  those  of 
his  brave  band  are  still  enjoyed  by  chil¬ 
dren  of  other  lands,  although  they  are 
supposed  to  have  occurred  so  many  years 
ago.  ANNA  GRAHAM 

Illinois.  (14  years). 


What  Book  is  This? 

Once  upon  a  time  a  little  girl  went  to 
live  with  her  two  aunts  who  were  going 
to  educate  her,  as  her  mother  could  not 
afford  it.  Her  father  was  dead  and  her 
mother  managed  a  farm.  She  was  a 
queer  child,  and  never  could  do  anything 
to  please  her  aunts.  She  went  through 
school  and  graduated.  She  was  going  to 
be  a  school  teacher  and  make  a  home  for 
her  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  because 
they  expected  to  sell  the  farm  to  a  rail¬ 
road  which  wanted  the  land,  One  of  her 
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The  baby  rabbits  run  and  play — 
With  her  baby  rabbits  three. 
Mother  rabbit  sat  under  a  tree, 

Now  draw  the  picture  right  away. 


Drawn  by  Rebecca  Spencer  (13  Years), 
Maine 


Drawn  by  Stanley  Trimble  (13  Years), 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Arthur  Bloomer  (11  Years),  Drawn  by  Roberta  Duffy  (15  Years), 
Neto  Jersey  Louisiana 


Drawn  by  Myrtie  Hemenwaij 
(12  Years),  Maine 


Draicn  by  Louis  Wiederhold  (12  Yean), 
New  York 


New  York 


-  . 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Wilma  Smith 
(14  Years),  New  York 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Dorothy  Collins 
(8  Years),  Pennsylvania 


aunts  fell  sick  when  she  graduated,  but 
was  improving,  so  she  went  back  to  the 
farm  because  her  mother  was  seriously  in¬ 
jured  and  needed  her  help.  While  she 
was  there  her  other  aunt  wrote,  saying 
that  the  first  aunt  had  died.  So  the  girl 
went  back  and  learned  that  her  aunt  had 
left  all  she  owned  to  her,  including  the 
house  and  furniture.  She  was  happy  be¬ 
cause  now  her  mother  would  have  a  home 
and  the  children  could  be  educated  while 
she  worked.  Gertrude  kopaskie. 

New  York. 

Probably  most  of  our  girl  readers  and 
not  a  few  of  the  boys  will  recognize  this 
Book  Puzzle  at  once,  but  there  is  a  special 
reason  why  I  am  putting  it  in  at  this 
time,  and  I  hope  we  will  have  some  very 
good  write-ups  of  the  author’s  life.  When 
you  reply  be  sure  to  give  the  full  title  of 
the  book  and  the  author’s  name.  Per¬ 
haps  someone  will  send  a  drawing  of  the 
little  girl  who  is  the  heroine  of  the  story. 


Our  Artists 

The  heading  this  month  was  selected 
from  over  25  that  were  submitted.  They 
showed  a  great  deal  of  variety  and  orig¬ 
inality.  Very  special  credit  is  due  to 
William  Smith,  the  New  York  boy  whose 
heading  was  used  in  August.  He  sent  a 
drawing  that  must  have  taken  hours  to 
make.  I  wish  when  he  reads  this  that  he 
would  send  me  his  full  address  so  that  I 
might  write  him  a  personal  letter.  Others 
who  drawings  would  have  been  usable  had 
there  been  room  for  more  than  one  were 
Edna  Place  (15)  of  Maine,  Paula  Ilart- 
fiel  of  New  ‘Hampshire,  Doris  Forsman 
(15)  of  Massachusetts,  Helen  Upson 
(11)  and  Norman  Halloek  (16)  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  John  Henry  of  New  York,  Han¬ 
nah  Ross  (13)  and  Laura  Misner  (14) 
of  New  Jersey,  Agnes  Bergland  (14)  of 
Michigan,  and  Ruth  Duffy  (15)  of  Louis¬ 
iana. 


The  rabbit  rhyme  called  forth  over  170 
drawings,  from  which  the  10  that  are 
printed  had  to  be  chosen.  This  was  no 
easy  task,  for  it  seemed  that  most  of  the 
“artists”  could  draw  I’abbits  very  well  in¬ 
deed.  I  wish  to  give  Honorable  Mention 
to  Edna  Place  (15)  of  Maine,  Camilla 
Roy  (12)  of  Vermont,  Paula  Hartfiel  of 
New  Hampshire,  Helen  Upson  (11)  of 
Connecticut,  Franklin  Aker  (6),  Mar¬ 
garet  Samascott,  Genevieve  Harvey 
(13),  Lynwood  Ilowe  (13),  Charlotte 
Booth  (15)  and  Ruth  Watts  (16)  of 
New  York,  Helen  Ehst  (9),  Mariam 
Kachel  (14)  and  Emma  Blakeslee  (15) 
of  Pennsylvania,  Lydia  Thompson  (8) 
of  Ohio  and  Anna  Graham  (14)  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  whose  drawings  were  considered  in 
the  final  selection. 

Next  month  you  all  have  free  rein  to 
try  your  skill  at  Hallowe’en  decorations 
and  drawings,  and  I  shall  look  for  some 
fine  work.  One  girl  has  asked  a  rather 
difficult  question  about  just  what  is  an 
original  drawing.  Of  course  to  take  thin 
paper  and  trace  a  picture  is  pure  copying, 
and  that  we  do  not  want.  But  she  asks 
whether  it  is  not  permissible  to  look  at 
pictures  and  perhaps  copy  parts  of  them 
freehand,  just  as  an  artist  uses  a  model. 

I  think  we  could  grant  this,  because  you 
can  often  gain  skill  in  design  and  ar¬ 
rangement  in  that  way,  but  it  would  be 
well  always  to  acknowledge  when  you 
send  in  the  drawing  that  you  drew  free¬ 
hand  from  copy.  Best  of  all,  however,  is 
the  really  original  drawing,  made  up  of 
your  own  ideas  and  designs.  Take  the 
rabbits,  for  example.  You  might"  have 
spent  some  time  in.  studying  rabbit  pic¬ 
tures,  and  in  copying  them  until  you  had 
a  fairly  good  idea  of  what  a  rabbit  really 
looks  like,  and  how  to  draw  one  in  dif¬ 
ferent  positions;  then,  putting  aside  all 
copy,  you  could  have  set  to  work  and 
made  an  original  drawing  to  fit  the  rhyme 
with  much  greater  success  than  if  you 
had  never  practiced.  I  hope  this  will 
make  the  question  a  little  clearer. 


PU2ZI0 

A  surprisingly  large  number  sent  the 
correct  answer  to  last  month’s  Bird  Puz¬ 
zle,  which  was  as  follows:  (1)  meadow¬ 
lark,  (2)  killdeer,  (3)  bunting,  (4)  duck, 
(5)  thrasher,  (6)  flicker.  Another  very 
clever  answer  given  more  than  once  for 
No.  2  was  butcher  bird,  and  several 
thought  that  No.  3  might  be  bluebird,  as 
indeed  its  picture  is  used  in  all  kinds  of 
ways  for  decoration.  It  is  fun  to  work 
out  such  puzzles  as  this,  and  they  make 
ns  think  a  bit.  It  is  even  more  fun  to 
try  your  hand  at  making  up  some  kind  of 
a  puzzle  that  will  relate  to  out-of-door  or 
country  life. 

The  new  puzzle  this  time  is  called  the 
Hidden  Fruit  Puzzle.  The  name  of  a 
well-known  fruit  can  be  found  in  each 
of  the  following  sentences  without  chang¬ 
ing  the  order  of  the  letters : 

1.  Book  on  the  map  please. 

2.  Will  you  have  fruit  or  angel  cake  for 

dessert ? 

3.  This  problem  on  fractions  is  easy. 

4.  It  will  appear  this  week. 

5.  I  will  help  each  child  over  the  fence. 

6.  That  chap  lumbering  along  must  be 

tired.  ESTHER  wright 

Maryland.  (9  years) . 


Notes 

Roy  Bergman,  an  11-year-old  New 
York  reader,  sent  the  words  for  the  Box 
this  month.  You  are  just  starting  off  to 
school  as  I  write  this,  but  when  you  read 
it  several  weeks  will  have  passed,  and  you 
will  be  well  settled  into  the  work.  We 
have  said  a  good  deal  from  time  to  time 
about  the  value  of  an  education,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  repeat  it  again  just 
now.  But  I  am  sure  that  every  boy  and 
girl  who  reads  Our  Page  is  glad  to.  be  able 
to  go  to  school,  and  is  doing  his  best  and 
her  best  to  make  this  school  year  the  hap¬ 
piest  and  most  worthwhile  of  all. 


The  list  of  contributors  this  month  will 
be  found  on  page  1241.  There  are  always 
many  interesting  things  in  your  letters 
that  never  find  their  way  into  print,  but 
your  editor  is  glad  to  have  them  all,  glad 
to  think  that  you  like  to  write  him  of 
your  good  times  and  your  work,  glad  to 
feel  that  Our  Page  stands  for  warm 
friendships  and  steady  growth  in  all 
wholesome  ways. 
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A  13-year-old  New  York  boy  who  has 
done  a  good  deal  for  Our  Page  writes  in 
his  last  letter :  “This  is  probably  the 
last  time  I  shall  ever  contribute  to  Our 
Page.  I  am  going  away  to  live  in  the 
city.  So  goodby,  dear  old  page!  Good 
luck !”  Now  that  is  too  bad,  indeed ! 
And  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  give  up  just  be¬ 
cause  he  moves  to  the  city.  If  he  is  in¬ 
terested  enough  to  keep  on  receiving  and 
reading  Our  Page  we  want  him  to  stay 
right  with  us.  So,  too.  with  any  of  you 
who  may  be  in  similar  circumstances.  As 
the  years  go  by,  readers  move  about  and 


grow  up.  But  if  you  have  once  belonged 
to  our  big  family,  I  hope  you  will  feel  that 
you  always  belong  and  that  any  message 
from  you  is  more  than  welcome. 


So  then,  goodby  for  another  month. 
IIow  quickly  they  go!  It  seems  to  me  I 
no  more  than  finish  one  page  than  an¬ 
other  must  be  under  way.  But  perhaps 
you  do  not  think  they  go  so  fast,  do  you? 
Now,  don’t  forget  the  Hallowe’en  page. 
Make  it  the  very  best  one  we  have  ever 
done.  Address  the  material  to  Edward 
M.  Tuttle,  in  care  The  Bural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


An  Auto  Tkip. — Yes,  we  have  all  been 
on  an  auto  trip — a  real  trip  this  time — 
to  'Washington,  D.  C.,  and  return.  Just 
how  much  younger  the  Parson  feels  after 
his  trip  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  One 
does  not  want  to  grow  young  too  fast  on 
such  a  trip.  He  might  come  out  like 
the  old  man  that  went  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  From  Chicago,  he  wrote  home,  “I 
feel  ten  years  younger.”  From  Denver 
he  wrote  back  East  again,  “I  feel  twenty 
years  younger.”  As  he  started  down  the 
Western  side  of  the  Rockies  he  sent 
word  once  again,  “I  feel  certainly  fifteen 
years  younger.”  But  the  next  message 
that  came  was  in  the  form  of  a  telegram. 
“Dead  from  cholera  infantum.”  We  had 
nine  people  in  all,  with  a  lot  of  baggage, 
which  was  a  pretty  good  load.  The  first 
day  we  made  a  nice  run — stopping  about 
20  miles  south  of  New  York  in  New 
Jersey  with  friends  there,  which  was  just 
about  120  miles  from  home. 

A  Real  Test. — We  got  up  this  trip 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  It  was  the  first 
time  we  had  all  left  the  place  since  we 
moved  here — eleven  years  ago.  We  never 
thought  we  could  leave  it.  But  we 
dumped  the  cows  onto  the  good  nature 
of  a  neighbor  and  turned  old  horse  Jim 
out  to  pasture,  poured  half  a  bag  of  wheat 
into  the  litter  of  the  henhouse  and  beat 
it.  IVe  all  get  the  idea  that  the  world 
would  stop  moving  if  we  dropped  out,  but 
things  go  on — they  certainly  will  after  we 
are  gone.  Now  that  we  found  everything 
all  right  this  year,  we  are  planning  all 
sorts  of  excursions  for  next  year.  But 
about  that  test.  It  was  a  real  one  all 
right,  a  real  test  of  hospitality.  These 
people  where  we  stayed  the  first  night, 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  we  were  coming 
that  night  or  any  other  night.  They  sup¬ 
posed  we  were  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
away,  and  we  arrived  at  just  dark — nine 
of  us.  This  woman  has  five  in  her  own 
family.  Now  my  good  reading  sisters, 
what  do  you  think  of  that?  The  Parson 
watched  this  woman’s  face  carefully  as 
he  told  her  of  the  seven  cf  his  own  and 
the  two  besides,  utter  strangers  to  her, 
out  in  the  car,  tired  and  hungry,  though 
with  plenty  of  lunch  with  us.  Never  a 
shadow  crossed  her  face,  in  fact  she  fairly 
beamed  with  joy.  All  the  family  seemed 
to  beam  with  joy.  As  we  had  all  been 
up  to  a  party  the  night  before,  getting 
in  at  two  o’clock,  you  can  guess  we  were 
in  a  inood  to  appreciate  our  reception. 
What  a  real  blessing  a  woman  is  who  is 
an  easy  entertainer ;  who  makes  no  apol¬ 
ogies  for  her  house  or  her  victuals,  and 
gives  you  a  feeling  that  you  made  her  no 
extra  work  to  speak  of !  Such  is  a  real 
sign  of  culture  in  the  highest  sense.  This 
woman  came  by  it  honest  enough,  for  her 
mother  was  of  that  very  sort ;  the  bigger 
the  family  the  better  it  suited  her. 

On  tiie  Road. — We  got  out  of  Newark 
the  next  morning  about  half-past  nine 
and  headed  for  Philadelphia.'  This  get¬ 
ting  through  big  cities  is  the  hardest  part 
of  the  travel  business  as  we  saw  it.  Here 
is  where  it  needs  signs  for  tourists.  One 
gets  through  New  Brunswick  easy 
enough,  and  Trenton  is  a  very  easy  city 
to  get  through.  You  just  keep  straight 
ahead  most  of  the  way.  AN  hat  a  won¬ 
derful  road  from  Trenton  to  Philadelphia  ! 
And  then  the  Roosevelt  Boulevard ;  but 
after  the  Roosevelt  Highway  in  getting 
through  Philadelphia  we  got  into  no  end 
of  trouble.  They  told  us  to  follow  the 
Liueoln  Highway,  which  we  did  as  best, 
we  could.  At  last,  “Lincoln  Highway” 
signs  became  so  numerous  that  we 
stooped  and  asked  a  policeman  about  ’t. 
“Oh,”  he  said,  “don’t  pay  any  attention 
to  that.  Any  good  solid  road  around 
here  is  called  a  Lincoln  Highway.”  About 
five  miles  south  of  Philadelphia  we  picked 
up  a  nail  and  so  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  we  still  had  125  miles  to  go. 
It  certainly  is  a  long  stretch  to  Baltimore 
but  we  got  there  about  8.30.  It  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  get  through  Baltimore. 
We  hit  the  AVashington  Pike  at  just  nine 
o’clock— -40  miles  more  to  go.  We  were 
not  so  terribly  tired  when  we  got  there ; 
as  we  stayed  clear  at  the  further  end  of 
the  city,  it  made  the  day’s  run  nearly 
if  not  quite  250  miles.  If  you  have  plenty 
to  eat  and  get  out  and  walk  round  once 
in  a  while  it  rests  you  wonderfully. 

Sight  Seeing. — The  auto  has  certainly 
added  wonderfully  to  the  opportunity  for 
people — poor  people  and  all — to  see  their 
country.  Such  a  lot  of  tourists  cars  on 
the  road;  from  every  State  in  the  union. 


Every  conceivable  way  of  carrying  lug¬ 
gage  is  invented — even  to  having  the 
springs  and  mattress  right  on  top  of  the 
car.  One  favorite  way  of  making  a 
roomy  luggage  carrier  is  to  run  strap 
irons  right  through  from  mud-guard  to 
mud-guard  (about  three  of  them),  then 
you  can  pack  right  up  full  clear  to  the 
top  of  the  doors.  By  the  way,  a  good 
way  to  hold  the  front  mud-guards  of  a 
Ford  right  up  where  they  belong,  which 
we  never  saw  till  we  got  to  AN’ashington 
is  to  run  a  strap  iron — old  buggy  tire 
just  the  thing — 'right  across  in  front  of 
the  radiator,  twisting  it  vertical  here,  and 
then  pass  it  through  the  mud-guard,  bend 
it  up  and  bring  it  back  over  the  top  of 
the  mud-guard  and  stove-bolt  it  through 
itself  just  as  it  clears  the  mud-guard. 
Anyone  knows  how  the  front  mud-guards 
of  a  Ford  are  lopping  and  flopping  in 
all  directions.  Such  loads  as  these  Fords 
carried !  And  after  all,  a  Ford  is  a 
great  car  to  take  a  long  way  from  home, 
for  if  anything  happens  you  can  get  the 
parts  at  the  corner  grocery  and  fix  or 
get  it  fixed  right  up.  For  one  touring 
party,  the  whole  differential  went  to 
pieces  just  before  noon,  but  they  were  on 
the  road  again  before  supper,  happy  and 
merry  as  ever.  It  is  nice  in  some  ways 
to  be  in  a  party  of  severhl  cars ;  then  if 
anything  happens  each  can  help  the  other, 
going  after  parts  or  towing  if  necessary. 
In  our  case,  with  so  many,  it  would  be 
quite  a  proposition  to  camp  out  at  night, 
but  where  possible  it  is  certainly  the  way 
to  travel.  Take  plenty  of  time  and  not 
have  to  hurry  and  stop  and  put  up  where- 
ever  you  want  to ;  this  is  the  ideal  way. 
Had  we  gone  to  A'ermont  as  we  first 
planned  we  would  have  taken  both  cars — 
the  little  Ford  truck  carrying  a  couple  of 
boys  and  all  the  luggage. 

A  AVeek  of  it. — We  had  a  full  week 
of  sightseeing,  and  it  is  really  quite  an 
education.  The  boys  were  full  of  interest, 
and  Sit  took  it  all  in  with  any  of  them. 
The  development  of  the  auto  and  the 
bicycle  and  railroading  and  the  glass 
cases  of  the  families  of  the  different  na¬ 
tions  is  all  so  instructive.  AA’o  had  a  line 
day  of  it  at  Mount  A’ernon.  Such  crowds 
as  there  are  going  to  Mount  A'ernon. 
Probably  not  one  car  in  five  or  ten  on 
the  road  is  a  A’irginia  car.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  take  in  some  money  there  at  a 
quarter  apiece.  To  be  sure,  the  price 
paid  for  the  place  was  $200. (XX) ;  but 
some  one  must  have  made  a  good  thing 
out  of  it  at  that.  The  boys  were  much 
interested  in  the  old  coach  down  in  the 
coach  house  with  head  lights.  They  were 
not  exactly  the  drumhead  style,  and  they 
have  candles  in  them,  but  then  they  didn’t 
have  to  worry  about  approved  lenses,  and 
the  accidents  from  blinding  headlights 
must  have  been  few.  AA’e  ate  our  lunch 
that  day  right  by  an  Episcopal  chapel  a 
little  beyond  Alexandria.  If  it  is  not  an 
abandoned  church  it  is  pretty  nearly,  for 
the  grass  was  tall  right  by  the  front  step 
and  while  it  had  been  shingled,  give  them 
credit  for  that,  the  old  shingles  and  stag¬ 
ing  was  scattered  all  over  the  yard,  and 
the  place  was  a  sight.  A  man  in  AN’ash¬ 
ington  told  the  Parson  there  were  105 
closed-up  church  buildings  within  15 
miles  of  Washington.  At  Alexandria 
some  of  us  went  in  to  see  the  old  church 
of  AVashington.  They  have  the  church 
thoroughly  commercialized  now.  You 
have  to  pay  10  cents  to  get  into  the 
church— a  regular  turnstile — and  you 
can’t  get  by  till  you  pay.  The  Parson 
asked  the  woman  where  the  money  went 
to.  “It  goes  to  me.”  she  snapped,  cross 
as  a  bear.  Then  just  as  you  enter  the 
church  there  is  a  box  for  more  money 
and  I  declare  if  they  haven't  got  another 
money  box  stuck  right  up  on  the  pew 
itself — on  Washington’s  pew.  Isn’t  it 
terrible  how  the  church  has  to  holler  for 
money  all  the  time?  A  woman  told  the 
Parson  the  other  day  that  they  had  now 
had  six  sermons  from  their  new  minister, 
and  every  one  had  been  about  giving 
money. 

The  Trip  Home. — On  the  trip  home 
we  got  a  good  early  start  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  made  our  destination  some 
miles  out  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  good  sea¬ 
son.  We  came  by  a  new  and  better  way 
from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,  not 
through  Chester  but  to  the  West.  You 
can  make  much  better  time  on  this  route 
— and  the  big  bridge  across  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  is  free  from  toll.  We  also  by  the 
aid  of  an  AAA  map  we  bought  for  20 


cents,  got  around  Philadelphia  with  much 
less  trouble.  It  seemed  so  much  shorter 
from  Philadelphia  to  Newark  on  the  way 
home.  The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and 
we  went  to  New  York  for  the  day.  The 
boys  had  never  seen  a  subway  or  an  ele¬ 
vated.  and  it  was  certainly  a  great  day 
for  them.  AVe  went  through  tubes  and 
attended  service  in  Old  Trinity  Church 
and  went  down  NVall  Street,  to  the  Bat¬ 
tery  and  through  the  Aquarium  and  then 
up  on  top  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  bus,  .  up 
Riverside  Drive  to  Grant’s  tomb,  and 
then  in  the  subway  down  to  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  etc.  AA’hat  a  day  it  was  for  the 
boys ! 

Home  Again. — AVe  came  on  home 
Labor  Day.  AA’e  went  up  the  west  side 
of  the  Hudson  as  far  as  Tarrytown,  and 
crossed  the  river  there,  where  it  is  two 
miles  and  half  wide.  The  ride  up  through 
there  was  certainly  beautiful,  and  it  is 
beautiful  for  a  long  way  this  side  of  the 
river.  Such  a  string  of  cars  getting  back 
home  after  the  Summer  in  New  England. 
So  many  New  Jersey  ears  !  At  one  place 
where  there  was  a  short  one-way  traffic, 
when  we  got  through,  we  counted  the 
cars  waiting  on  the  other  side.  There 
were  just  195,  and  traffic  had  been  held 
up  only  a  few  minutes. 

AA’ recks  BY  the  AA’ay. — Besides  one  or 
two  Ford  cars  laid  up  by  the  roadside,  we 
saw  a  real  wreck  right  in  Arlington  Cem¬ 
etery,  or  just  as  you  came  out  of  the 
cemetery.  A  big  Hudson  had  evidently 
been  unable  to  make  a  slight  curve  in 
the  road — it  certainly  must  have  been 
going  some — and  struck  a  telephone  pole. 
It  not  only  took  the  pole  off  right  at  the 
ground,  but  broke  it  off  also  about  six 
feet  from  the  top,  and  this  end  was  still 
hanging  right  up  there  on  the  wires. 
After  taking  down  the  pole  the  car  turned 
clear  round,  rolled  clear  over  once,  landed 
again  on  its  feet  or  wheels — that  is,  what 
was  left  of  it.  The  telephone  post  was 
right  under  it.  It  beat  the  pole  all  right, 
but  it  was  costly  victory.  Nothing  but 
the  tires  of  the  Hudson  would  pay  carry¬ 
ing  off — the  worst-looking  wreck  the  Par¬ 
son  ever  saw  in  his  life.  The  battery 
was  gone  when  we  saw  it — probably  had 
been  stolen.  Coming  up  a  hill  on  the 
way  home,  one  car  ahead  seemed  to  stop 
up  rather  quickly,  and  right  behind  it, 
three  Fords  banged  into  each  other.  There 
was  a  great  crashing  of  windshields  and 
bending  of  fenders  but  they  all  got  away 
on  their  own  power,  as  a  Ford  generally 
does. 

At  Home. — AA’e  found  everything  all 
right  when  we  got  home.  Some  animals 
are  like  folks  however,  and  get  homesick. 
The  neighbor  said  the  old  cow  in  her 
strange  pasture  would  eat  a  little  while 
in  the  morning,  and  then  come  up  to  the 
bars  and  bellow  all  day  to  come  back 
home.  AA’e  took  great  pains  and  fixed  up 
a  padlock  for  the  shed  door  where  all  the 
bikes  were  to  be  stored  and  other  smaller 
tools,  and  then  went  off  and  forgot  to 
lock  it.  But  of  course  nothing  had  been 
touched.  Long  before  we  left  we  could 
not  find  one  of  the  big  auto  robes  that 
the  Parson  bought  some  years  ago  from  a 
baek-to-tlie-lander  with  his  face  toward 
the  city.  A  queer  thing  to  lose.  The 
Parson  will  not  believe  anyone  has  taken 
it.  and  yet  he  cannot  imagine  how  it 
could  have  been  lost,  but  lost  it  certainly 
is,  and  we  certainly  need  it  the  worst 
way  this  AN’inter. 

School  Again. — No.  we  did  not  send 
Ta  this  year  to  school,  though  he  is  al¬ 
most  six  years  old — will  be  six  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Mrs.  Parson  couldn’t  bear  to  have 
him  go,  and  isn't  he  better  off  outdoors 
playing  for  another  year?  AA’hy  send 
them  so  young— unless  it  is  to  get  rid  of 
them  and  get  them  “out  of  the  way.” 
Such  a  sweet  affectionate  child  as  he  is. 
and!  how  we  dread  his  going  to  school ! 
AA’hy  crowd  their  little  minds,  and  what 
does  a  year  amount  to  in  the  long  run? 
Down  in  another  school  below  here,  a 
mother  took  her  little  girl  to  school  the 
first  morning.  Five  times  she  had  to  go 
back  and  kiss  it  and  try  to  calm  it.  Then 
the  little  thing  got  to  crying,  and  then 
the  other  little  tots  had  got  worked  up 
and  they  got  to  crying — a  lot  of  them, 
so  the  Parson  was  told — and  some  weep¬ 
ing  time  they  had.  According  to  the 
Parson’s  way  of  thinking  the  best  thing 
that  mother  could  have  done  was  to  have 
taken  the  child  home  and  kept  it  there 
till  it  was  older.  George  is  second  year 
in  high  school,  and  among  other  things 
is  taking  a  course  on  the  typewriter.  The 
Parson  believes  every  boy  ought  to  learn 
to  write  on  a  typewriter — especially  if  he 
cannot  write  with  a  pen  so  it  can  hardly 
be  read  at  all.  AA'ouldn’t  it  be  great  if 
they  would  teach  the  children  to  spell  in 
school?  AA’e  are  wondering  what  the  boys 
will  do  when  the  old  folks,  are  gone  and 
there  is  no  one  to  look  over  their  letters 
and  correct  the  spelling.  Shelley  is  still 
at  home  for  at  least  another  year,  as  lie 
has  a  fine  voice  and  pipe  organ  teachers 
near  at  home.  AA’hy  go  away  and  pay  out 
a  lot  of  money  for  something  if  you  can 
get  it  nearby?  He  likes  the  pipe  organ 
work,  and  it  does  seem  if  he  likes  it  that 
is  best  thing  to  do.  AA’hat  if  there  isn’t 
great  money?  To  be  sure  we  must  have 
a  living,  but  if  only  besides  we  could 
learn  how  to  live. 

The  Drought. — The  dry  spell  is  still 
with  us  and  all  signs  certainly  do  fail  in 
a  dry  time.  In  some  parts  of  the  State, 
to  get  water  for  stock  will  soon  be  rather 
a  serious  problem.  One  only  hopes  the 
ground  gets  soaked  before  AA’inter  sets  in. 
AA’liile  the  yield  of  potatoes  in  Con- 
( Continued  on  Page  1236) 
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SweetCider 

The  Year  ’Round 


YOU  and  your  family  can  now 
have  this  wholesome,  refresh¬ 
ing  drink  at  any  time  of  the  year  ! 

No  expensive  equipment — just  a 
small  amount  (1-10  of  1%)  of 
“  C.C.C.”  Benzoate  of  Soda  put 
in  the  cider  as  it  comes  from  the 
press  will  keep  it  from  ferment¬ 
ing  and  preserve  its  fresh,  de¬ 
lightful  flavor. 

"C.C.C.”  Benzoate  of  Soda  is  a  harmless,  approved 
preservative  for  fruit  juices,  preserves  and  other 
food  products.  Its  use  is  permitted  by  the  Federal 
Pure  Food  Laws  and  the  New  York  State  Farms 
and  Markets  Law,  and  provided  for  by  the 
National  Prohibition  Act  as  a  preventive  against 
the  fermentation  or  "hardening”  of  cider. 

Only  $1.00  per  barrel! 

Send  $1.00,  cash  or  money  order,  for 
enough  “C.C.C.”  Benzoate  of  Soda  to 
keep  sweet  one  50-gallon  barrel  of  cider. 
Sent  postpaid,  with  full  directions.  Don’t 
wait  until  the  season  opens — write  at  once ! 

Commonwealth  Chemical 
Corporation 

25  West  43d  Street,  New  York  City 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


INDIGESTION! 

CENTS 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


ELL-ANS 

25<t  and  754  Packages  Everywhere 


HOSIERY  SPECIALS 

stockings  for  men,  women  and  children.  5  pairs,  $1. 
Big  line  of  fast  sellers  for  agents. 

Geo.  U.  Talbot  Boi  72-A  Norwood,  Mass. 


PRINTING  I  Envelopes,  Letterheads,  Billheads,  Circulars. 
Y\  rite  needB.  Samples  free.  FRANKLIN,  PRESS.  8-22,  Milford,  N.H 


Vineland  Poultry  F arms  egg  vfodi  cif/S 

trict  in  the  country.  Good  roads,  modern  improvements 
One  acre  to  ten-acre  farms.  Write  for  information! 

GEORGE  BL00MENSTEIN,  615  Wood  St,  Vineland.  N.  J. 
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By 

ELMER  O.FIPPIN 

Edited  by 
L.  H.  BAILEY 

'"I 'HIS  book  is 
a  study  of 
the  Soils,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Animal 
Husbandry  and 
other  resources 
of  New  York 
State  and  its 
manufactures  as 
they  pertain  to 
agriculture;  380  pages,  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  charts.  A  valuable  book 
for  reference.  Price,  $2.50. 

FOR  SALE  BY 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Preparing  for  Winter.  —  Summer 
fa'brics  are  retiring  before  the  cloths  and 
velvets  and  heavy  silks  now  displayed. 
There  is  nothing  to  suggest  economy  in 
the  fashions  now  appearing,  and  many 
of  the  materials  are  extremely  expensive. 
Serge  and  jersey  cloth  are  about  the 
cheapest  of  wool  materials  and  are  very 
useful  for  simple  dresses  and  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothes.  Poiret  twill,  in  grades  of 
varying  price,  is  a  standard  material. 
Duvetyn  still  holds  favor,  and  we  have 
seen  a  good  quality,  36  in.  wide,  for  $2.85 
a  yard.  Velvet  is  to  be  extremely  fash¬ 
ionable.  It  is  never  inexpensive.  We 
saw  a  fine  quality  of  chiffon  dress  velvet 
recently  for  $5.25  a  yard.  Charmeen,  a 
fine  twill  with  a  sheen  like  broadcloth, 
in  one  of  the  new  fabrics,  running  around 
$6.50  a  yard.  Traversine,  which  is  a 
soft  twill  with  a  dull  finish, _  was  seen  at 
$7.50  a  yard.  Satin  crepe  is  among  the 


most  popular  silks,  while  Russian  crepe, 
a  heavy  silk  with  a  pebbled  surface,  is 
another  handsome  material.  These  heavy 
silks  were  seen  for  about  $4.50  a  yard. 
It  is  likely  that  silk  prices  will  be  affected 
by  the  disaster  in  Japan,  as  the  stock  of 
the  raw  material  is  interrupted  for  a 
time.  Wool  crepe  is  very  popular,  and 
attractive  for  dresses^  wh,ile  used  in 
pleated  skirts. 

'The  Return  of  Frills— Long  sleeves, 
high  necks  and  lingerie  frills  are  marked 
features  of  the  Fall  models.  In  the  first 
picture,  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  black 
crepe-backed  satin  trimmed  with  frills 
of  cream  batiste  embroidered  at  the  edge. 
These  frills  fell  in  tiers  all  down  the 
right  side,  forming  a  jabot  from  neck  to 
hem.  The  frills  at  the  side  of  the  waist 
were  not  as  deep  as  those  on  the  skirt. 
The  bell-  sleeves,  slashed  at  the  back, 
were  modeled  after  those  of  the  crinoline 
period,  having  a  lingerie  frill  falling  over 
a  full  batiste  undersleeve  finished  with 
a  frill  at  the  wrist.  This  dress  was  very 
simple,  but  exceedingly  becoming  and  the 
lingerie  trimmings  could  be  adapted  lo 
any  simple  pattern. 

The  Cavalier  Mode.  —  The  gown 
rbo,vn  at  the  right  displays  the  influence 
oi  the  cavalier  period  in  its  waist 
modeled  after  a  seventeenth  century 
doublet,  with  a  straight  row  of  buttons 
down  the  front.  This  dress  was  dark 
brown  Russian  crepe,  with  a  pleated 
skirt.  There  was  no  trimming  except 
the  buttons,  and  the  deep  cavalier  collar 
and  cuffs  of  cream  batiste  and  lace.  Such 
a  dress  is  often  finished  with  a  short 
pleated  cape  of  the  same  material.  This 
style  appears  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and 
we  also  see  dresses  with  a  row  of  .but¬ 
tons  all  down  the  front.  The  lingerie 
collar  and  cuffs  are  a  prominent  feature 
this  Fall,  and  we  see  them  used  with 
cloth,  silk  and  velvet.  The  popular  black 
satin  is  often  seen  with  fine  white  collar 
and  cuffs  as  the  only  trimming. 

An  Embroidered  Overblouse.  —  In 
the  second  picture  the  figure  at  the  left 
shows  a  blue  twill  skirt  with  an  embroi¬ 
dered  ovehblouse,  the  embroidery,  in 
black  and  white,  formed  of  small  designs. 
This  was  the  familiar  machine  embroid¬ 
ery  so  much  used  in  this  way.  The 
blouse  was  given  a  touch  of  novelty  by 
a  short  vestee  and  straight  high  military 
collar  of  the  plain  blue,  the  collar  extend¬ 
ing  to  form  straight  shoulder  straps.  Lit¬ 
tle  pockets  finished  with  the  plain  twill, 
and  turnback  cuffs  of  the  same,  were  all 
the  trimming.  A  cape  of  the  dark  blue 
twill  finished  the  suit.  We  see  such 
dresses  with  the  overblouse  of  brocaded 
or  figured  material,  or  of  velvet  with  a 
cloth  skirt,  and  a  separate  overblouse  is 
very  useful  to  the  home  dressmaker  who 
must  do  some  making  over. 

A  Jacquette  Suit. — The  smart  little 
suit  in  the  center  is  reindeer  twill  with 
trimming  of  a  darker  brown.  The  skirt 
had  folds  of  the  brown  set  in  so  that  they 
looked  like  vertical  tucks.  The  short, 
close  jacket,  with  close  peplum  seamed  at 
the  waist,  had  collar,  cuffs  and  binding  of 
the  darker  color,  the  collar  being  a  rolled 


shawl  shape.  Buttons  were  covered  with 
the  dark  cloth.  This  style  of  jacket  is 
quite  closely  related  to  an  over-blouse, 
with  its  close  seamed-on  peplum,  and  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  longer  tight-fitting 
coat  that  is  another  favorite  model. 

.  Cloth  and  Velvet. — The  figure  at  the 
right  shows  a  dress  of  cloth  with  velvet 
circular  flounces  that  gives  another  popu¬ 
lar  model.  Tiered  skirts  appear  in  great 
variety ;  in  thin  silks  the  tiers  are  pleated, 
but  in  cloth  or  velvet  they  are  circular. 
In  this  case  the  dress  is  of  brown  duve¬ 
tyn,  with  bateau  neck  and  straight  elbow 
sleeves.  A  narrow  line  of  colored  em¬ 
broidery  edged  the  neck  and  the  Russian 
closing  at  the  side,  also  finished  a  band 
of  velvet  on  the  sleeves,  and  headed  the 
top  of  the  flouncing.  All  the  new  Fall 
dresses  try  to  give  a  tube-like  outline,  and 
it  will  be  noticed  that  these  circular 
flounces  are  set  close,  with  little  flare. 
We  have  seen  some  with  the  circular  tiers 
put  on  spirally,  and  also  with  a  panel  of 
circular  flounces  in  front,  while  the  back 
was  plain.  The  back  cannot  be  too  flat 
for  present  styles. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — Over-blouses 
of  alpaca  are  among  school  and  college 
clothes  displayed  in  one  smart  shop.  In 
navy  blue,  black  and  brown,  some  were 
trimmed,  with  tricolor  ribbon,  and  some 
with  triple  collars  and  cuffs  of  white 
crepe  de  chine,  bound  with  a  color. 

Velvet  hats  lead  all  others  for  early 
Fall.  Black  leads  in  favor,  or  deep  rich 
shades  of  brown,  green  or  gray. 

Very  smart  are  tailored  suits  of  plaid 
for  girls  and  the  younger  women.  These 
are  not  the  richly  colored  Scotch  tartans, 
but  box  cloth  in  cocoa  or  taupe,  with  line 
plaids  in  soft  colors. 

Among  new  overblouses  we  saw  some 
of  crepe  de  chine  with  long  peasant 
sleeves  which  had  a  broad  straight  panel 
down  the  back  and  front  heavily  embroid¬ 
ered  in  colors. 

A  short  soft  feather  of  shaving  brush 
shape,  pointing  downward  from  the  brim, 
is  a  new  trimming  on  small  hats. 

The  new  “bob”  in  hairdressing  comes 
from  France,  and  is  shingled  at  the  back, 
while  longer  and  curved  forward  at  the 
sides.  The  new  modes,  however,  call  for 
smooth,  shining  hair,  coiled  or  banded. 

Sports  flannels,  which  come  in  solid 
colors  as  well  as  stripes,  are  considered 
very  smart  for  girls’  school  frocks  and 
small  boys’  suits.  We  saw  very  attrac¬ 
tive  colors  and  stripes,  31  in.  wide,  for 
$1.65  a  yard. 

Some  attractive  satin  dresses  are  trim¬ 
med  with  (lutings  of  ribbon  down  side  of 
skirt,  on  hem  and  sleeves.  Deep  bib  col¬ 
lars  of  fine  batiste  and  lace  are  frequently 
used  to  trim  such  dresses. 

Circular  skirts  with  a  wide  flare  in 
plaids  and  stripes  are  among  the  Fall 
models  for  sport  wear. 

The  new  trimmings  are  extremely  bril¬ 
liant  and  sparkling.  Jet  and  cut  steel 
are  very  popular,  also  metallic  lace  and 


Three  Autumn  Costumes 


cloth.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  handsome 
cut  steel  jewelry ;  earrings,  pendants, 
sautoirs  and  bracelets.  Real  cut  steel  is 
always  expensive. 


The  Pleiades 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  phrase 
in  Job,  Chapter  38,  verse  31,  “Canst 
thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
Pleiades”?  Will  you  give  me  the  names 
of  the  seven  stars  of  the  Pleiades? 

Sooke,  B.  C.  j.  m.  n. 

The  Pleiades,  in  classical  mythology, 
were  seven  daughters  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione.  Their  names,  Alcyone,  Electra, 
Merope,  Maia,  Taygete,  Calaeno  and  As- 
terope,  with  those  of  their  parents,  were 
given  to  the  nine  brightest  stars  of  the 
group  in  Taurus.  As  these  stars  rose  in 
May,  and  set  in  October,  they  marked 
the  season  of  navigation  for  ancient  sea¬ 
men.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  poetic 
reference  to  the  “sweet  influences  of  the 
Pleiades”  referred  to  the  balmy  weather 
of  the  period  associated  with  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  group  Taurus  includes 
the  Hyades  and  Pleiades  as  well  as  the 
great  star  Aldebaran,  which  is  pale  red, 
and  extraordinarily  brilliant. 


The  Range  that  Fits  the  Weather 

Bums  Kerosene  Oil  and  Wood  or  Coal 


Every  rural  home  needs  an  Oil  Duplex-Alcazar  Range. 

It  enables  you  to  keep  your  kitchen  warm  in  winter,  cool  in 
summer  and  comfortable  during  the  “in-between”  seasons. 

You  see,  it  burns  either  oil  and  wood  or  coal — singly  or 
together.  Always  under  perfect  control,  and  the  kitchen  is 
comfortable  the  whole  year  around. 

The  Duplex- Alcazar  is  one  of  many 


LCMim 


QUALITY  KITCHEN  RANGES 

Every  Type ,  Style  and  Price 
For  Every  Fuel 


Every  kind  of  a  range  —  from  unusual  kerosene  gas  cook  stoves  to  large 
lines  of  coal  and  wood  stoves— is  included  under  the  Alcazar  trademark. 

The  finest  quality,  best  cooking  efficiency  and  most  beautiful  ranges 
ever  made  bear  the  trademark  ‘  ‘Alcazar.  ’  ’ 

See  the  quality  dealer  in  your  town,  or  write  direct. 

ALCAZAR  RANGE  &  HEATER  COMPANY 

429  Cleveland  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  in-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


1-0 


THE  IODINE 
OINTMENT 

Germ-Killing — Pain-Killing — Healing 


1-0  is  more  than  a  first  aid,  it’s  a  lasting 
relief  from  Rheumatism,  Muscular  stiff¬ 
ness,  Goitre,  Swollen  Glands,  Neuritis, 
Eczema,  Boils,  Bruises,  Burns,  Insect 
Bites,  Ivy  Poisoning,  Cuts,  Sprains, 
and  all  Skin  troubles. 


1  AA  FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  crinted  with  your  re- 
I  Vw  turn  name  and  address  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for  only 
50  Cents  Write  for  samples  of  Letter  Heads  and  other 
kinds  printing.  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Printer,  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 


RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 


The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 


Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 


For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Send  50  cents  for  trial  tube  and 
you  will  have  the  best  of  all  house¬ 
hold  remedies  for  external  use. 

HALOGEN:  LABORATORY,  INC. 
Amity ville  -  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  : 


HEALTHFUL  HOME  HEATING 

WITH  PROPERLY  MOISTENED  WARM  AIR 


NEW  IDEA  Pipeless  and  SUPERIOR  Pipe  Furnaces 
now  heat  thousands  of  large  and  small  houses.  They  are 
highly  improved,  very  economical  on  fuel  and  extremely 
durable.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Send  for  special  literature. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  110  Whitesboro  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 
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This  One  Engine 
Does  Every 
Farm  Job 


Try  Tfiis 


There  is  no  other  farm  engine 
like  it.  Simple  in  construction 
and  easy  to  operate.  It  is  only 
one  engine,  yet  it  takes  the 
place  of  six  engines.  It  will  give 
from  1}4  to  6  H.  P.,  yet  it  is  so 
light  that  two  men  can  carry  it 
easily.  Set  it  anywhere  and 
put  it  to  work. 

Change  Power 
as  Needed 

It  is  a  6  H.  P.  when  you  need 
6,  or  1  yi  H.  P.  when  you  need 
only  1  yi,  or  any  power  in  be¬ 
tween.  Fuel  consumption  in 
proportion  to  power  used  and 
remarkably  low  at  all  times. 
Adjustment  from  one  power  to 
another  is  instantaneous. 

Barns  Kerosene 

Operates  with  kerosene  or  gaso¬ 
line.  Easy  starting,  no  crank¬ 
ing.  The  greatest  gas  engine 


value  on  the  market.  And  you 
can  prove  all  of  these  statements 
to  your  own  satisfaction. 

What  Users  Say 

Ivan  L.  Blake,  of  Hannibal, 
New  York,  says:  “Only  engine 
economical  for  all  jobs.  I  run  a 
28-inch  cord  wood  saw,  a  24- 
inch  rip  saw,  a  washer,  a  pump, 
and  a  grinder,  and  it  sure  runs 
them  fine.  It  has  perfect  run¬ 
ning  balance,  and  it  sets  quiet 
anywhere.” 

Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Mani- 
toulan  Island,  Ontario,  says: 
“Have  given  my  Edwards  four 
years'  steady  work  and  like  it 
fine.  It  uses  very  little  fuel.  I 
run  a  28-inch  cord  wood  saw, 
also  a  rip  saw,  8-inch  grinder, 
ensilage  cutter,  line  shaft  for 
shop,  churn,  washer,  separator 
and  pump.  Have  had  ten  other 
engines  and  the  Edwards  beats 
them  all." 

Frank  Foell,  of  Cologne,  New 
Jersey,  says:  “It’s  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  own  an  Edwards  engine. 
I  run  a  wood  saw.  cement  mixer. 


“  I  set  out  to  build  a  farm  engine 
that  would  have  every  feature 
the  farmer  wanted  and  none  he 
didn't  want.  It  has  now  been 
on  the  market  six  years.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  users  tell  me 
I’ve  succeeded.  I’m  proud  to 
have  this  engine  bear  my  name.  ” 
— A.  Y.  Edwards 


EDWARDS 

FARM 

ENGINE 


Engine 

threshing  machine,  etc.  Do 
work  for  my  neighbors.  Easy 
to  move  around  and  easy  to  run. 
I  would  not  have  any  other.” 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Now—  I  want  to  prove  my 
claims  to  you.  I  want  to  send 
you  an  Edwards  Engine  for  ab¬ 
solutely  free  trial.  Just  write 
your  name  and  address  on  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail.  I  will  send  at 
once  complete  details  about  my 
farm  engine  and  about  my  free 
trial  offer.  No  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Mail  coupon  now. 


I  Without  cost  or  omig  q{ 


Ohio 


I 

I  Name.. 


Address 


Feed  Grinder 


Cuts 

Grinds 

Mixes 

Anything 

Grown 


The  Lett  Dixie  is  guaranteed  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  15  to  30%  and  cut  feeding  costs  25 
to  50%.  Send  for  valuable  feeding  booklet. 


9X3  West  Road*  Crown  Point*  Indiana 


TAKE  LIFE  EASY 

Your  Car  &  Porta-Power 

Runs  Saw,  Thresher,  Silo  Filler 
Price  $26.99  F.  O.  U.  Fact. 

Get  Pamphlet  G-l 

B.  M.  GRAY,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WHEELER  CO.  Electric  Generator 

Switch  Board,  Reostaff,  116  Cells.  Cost  $3,000.  Can 
be  bought  for  less  than  half.  Fine  condition.  In¬ 
spection.  E.  R.  HUMMER,  Agent,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  R.No.  1 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  Ballons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  mllea. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J, 


absorbine 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles* 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
•bruises.  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re¬ 
duce!  Straini,  Painful,  Knotted,  Swollen  Vein*.  Concen¬ 
trated — only  a  few  drop*  required  at  an  application.  Price 
SI. 25  per  bottle  at  dealera  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 


PART  ONE. — The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters, 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth 


Price  $1,00 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Pasture  and  Hay  for  Dairy  Cows 

I  would  like  to  re-seed  an  eight-acre  lot 
to  grass  for  dairy  cows.  I  had  the  lot 
plowed  in  Spring,  kept  free  of  weeds ; 
had  it  limed,  one  ton  to  the  acre,  in  Au¬ 
gust,  and  will  re-seed  in  early  Fall.  As  I 
have  often  heard  that  Timothy  is  no  good 
for  cows,  I  would  like  information  as  to 
a  good  grass  mixture  for  Winter  hay,  and 
more  or  less  permanent,  as  I  will  not  have 
the  ground  plowed  up  soon  again.  It  will 
cost  me  over  .$400  by  the  time  it  is  re¬ 
seeded.  Could  I  let  the  cows  pasture  on 
this  hay  lot  in  Fall  without  injuring  it 
for  the  next  hay  crop?  a.  R. 

Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

You  are  correct  in  calculating  that 
straight  Timothy  hay  is  ill  suited  either 
for  pasture  or  to  be  used  as  a  roughage 
for  dairy  cows.  More  variety  in  the  seed 
mixtures  used  for  meadows  and  pastures 
has  many  advantages.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  it  is  safe  to  put  in  a  grass 
seed  mixture  with  some  such  nurse  crop, 
as  oats  or  barley,  during  the  early 
Spring ;  this  is  common  practice  through¬ 
out  the  Eastern  section.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  seeding  is  made  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  other  plan  that  you  propose 
should  'be  adopted.  The  ground  should  be 
plowed  as  early  as  possible,  Summer-fal¬ 
lowed  in  order  to  destroy  the  weeds,  limed 
in  order  to  establish  fertility  and  favor¬ 
able  conditions  for  the  seed  bed.  The 
following  mixture  of  grass  seeds  is  pro¬ 
posed  :  Alfalfa,  2  lbs. ;  Alsike  clover,  4 
lbs. ;  Timothy,  5  lbs. ;  Red-top,  2  lbs. ; 
White  clover,  1  lb. ;  Meadow  fescue,  1  lb. 
This  should  be  seeded  at  the  rate  of 
seven  quarts,  or  15  lbs.,  per  acre. 

If  it  is  intended  for  meadow  purposes 
rather  than  pasture,  a  mixture  consisting 
of  five  parts  Timothy,  four  parts  of  Al¬ 
sike,  two  of  Red  clover,  two  of  Alfalfa, 
two  of  Red-top,  one  of  White  clover,  one 
of  meadow  fescue,  and  one  o‘f  Sweet  clover 
is  suggested.  The  advantage  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  this  character  is  twofold.  In  the 
first  place  it  will  enable  one  to  determine 
the  particular  varieties  of  grasses  that  do 
well  under  soil  conditions  that  prevail ; 
and  in  the  second  place  it  will  provide 
ample  variety  to  meet  any  condition  of 
forage  or  roughage.  This  mixture  should 
he  drilled  or  seeded  on  a  well-prepared 
seed  bed  as  early  in  September  as  it  is 
possible  to  provide  favorable  conditions  of 
moisture. 


Feeding  for  Baby  Beef 

Would  you  advise  a  ration  for  a  hull 
calf,  now  five  months  old,  that  I  wish  to 
kill  in  November  for  my  own  consump¬ 
tion  this  Winter?  Up  to  date  he  has  had 
only  skim-milk  and  plenty  of  grass,  and 
estimated  to  weigh  about  300  lbs. 

Potsdam,  N.  Y.  a.  e.  m. 

A  hull  calf  now  five  months  old  that 
has  been  reared  largely  on  skim-milk  and 
grass  would  respond  to  a  ration  consist¬ 
ing  of  five  parts  of  ground  oats,  two  parts 
of  corn,  two  parts  of  bran,  and  one  part 
of  linseed  meal.  Feed  as  much  of  this 
mixture  as  is  required  to  insure  rapid 
and  regular  gains.  Do  not  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  forcing  this  youngster  during  his 
early  stages  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
puts  on  too  much  flesh.  The  oats  will 
have  a  tendency  to  develop  bone  and  mus¬ 
cle,  and  the  other  ingredients  will  bring 
the  basal  ration  into  balance.  Make  sure 
that  the  calf  has  access  to  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  when  the  pasture  season  closes, 
for  legumes  of  this  character  are  rich  in 
mineral  matter,  and  these  constituents 
are  essential  for  growing  animals. 


A  Satisfying  Ration 

On  page  933  a  correspondent  gives  the 
best  hog  feed  he  has  ever  known.  The  ra¬ 
tion  is  200  lbs.  shelled  corn,  50  lbs.  oil- 
meal  and  75  lbs.  ground  oats.  Is  the 
corn  ground  or  left  whole?  It  said  so 
good  for  calves  too,  so  that  made  me 
think  it  must  be  ground.  j.  K.  A. 

Esperance,  N.  Y. 

Perhaps  the  correspondent  who  made 
this  assertion  that  a  combination  of 
shelled  corn,  oilmeal,  and  ground  oats 
was  the  best  hog  feed  ever  known  should 
qualify  the  statement  by  saying  that  it 
was  the  best  combination  that  he  had 
ever  utilized.  'So  far  as  I  know  there  is 
no  one  best  mixture  of  ingredients  in¬ 
tended  for  live  stock  of  any  age  or  type. 
This  combination  would  be  expensive,  for 
there  is  no  justification  in  incorporating 
so  much  oilmeal  into  a  ration  intended 
for  growing  or  fattening  hogs.  Ten  per 
cent  of  tankage  based  upon  the  amount 
of  corn  fed  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  de¬ 
mands  for  swine  feeding. 

Assuming  that  the  tankage  parries 
twice  as  much  protein  as  oilmeal,  the  use 
of  20  per  cent  of  linseed  meal  would 
more  than  meet  the  requirements ;  how¬ 
ever,  if  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal  were  incorporated  in  rations 
for  pigs  it  would  make  the  ration  too  lax¬ 
ative  for  best  results.  A  mixture  consist¬ 
ing  of  200  lbs.  shelled  corn,  75  lbs.  ground 
oats.  15  lbs.  tankage  or  25  lbs.  linseed 
meal,  would  be  equally  as  efficient.  For 
pigs  under  three  months  of  age  there  is 
an  advantage  in  grinding  the  shelled 
corn ;  for  pigs  older  than  three  months 


the  shelled  corn  is  quite  as  satisfactorv 
as  cornmeal. 

If  the  mixture  were  intended  for  use 
in  feeding  calves  the  corn  of  course  should 
be  ground,  and  the  linseed  meal  used  ex¬ 
clusively,  for  the  tankage  would  not  be 
palatable  for  growing  calves. 


Care  of  Brood  Sows 

Will  you  advise  proper  care  of  two 
brood  sows?  I  must  get  my  feed  from 
local  feed  store,  I  have  Timothy  hay, 
skim-milk,  corn  and  corn  husks;  no  pas¬ 
time  at  present,  but  will  have  it  later. 
What  age  to  farrow?  They  are  six 
months  old,  Chester  White.  w  R 

New  York. 

Timothy  hay  has  praeticallv  no  value 
as  a  feed  for  brood  sows.  All  classes  of 
swine  require  concentrated  feed;  but  the 
use  of  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  has  served  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance,  especially 
of  brood  sows.  Since  you  are  forced  to 
purchase  all  of  your  concentrates,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  is  proposed  :  50  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  25  lbs.  ground  oats,  20  lbs.  white 
middlings,  5  lbs.  digester  tankage.  If  it 
is  inconvenient  to  obtain  the  digester 
tankage,  then  substitute  10  lbs.  of  linseed 
meal.  This  will  be  a  relatively  expensive 
combination,  although  its  cost  can  be  re¬ 
duced  by  feeding  clover  and  Alfalfa  hay. 

The  gilts  should  be  well  grown,  but 
should  not  be  permitted  to  reach  a  degree 
of  flesh  that  would  indicate  high  condi¬ 
tion.  Surplus  flesh  on  breeding  animals 
has  a  tendency  to  decrease  their  value 
and  interferes  materially  with  the  breed¬ 
ing  function.  The  gilts  may  he  bred  when 
they  are  10  months  old,  and  require  a  ges¬ 
tation  period  of  115  days.  It  is  well  to 
have  them  bred  so  as  to  farrow  in  April 
or  May,  for  a  larger  percentage  of  pigs 
can  be  raised  during  this  season  of  the 
year  than  where  they  are  farrowed  during 
February  or  March. 

You  will  find  the  Chester  White  breed 
of  swine  very  satisfactory,  for  they  are 
prolific  and  they  make  good  mothers.  Pro¬ 
vide  quarters  where  the  brood  sows  can 
get  some  regular  exercise,  and  remember 
that  the  more  legume  hay  that  you  can 
get  them  to  consume  the  greater  the 
chances  are  of  their  producing  for  you 
pigs  of  normal  size  and  of  normal  devel¬ 
opment.  If  you  have  either  corn  or  oats 
of  your  own  raising  it  is  not  necessary  to 
buy  the  midlings.  If  you  have  whole 
wheat  it  can  be  substituted  for  the  mid¬ 
dlings  at  prevailing  prices. 

The  Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country 
Folks 

( Continued  from  Page  1234) 
necticut  is  not  large,  the  crop  is  of  high 
quality,  smooth  and  fine-flavored,  without 
a  sign  of  blight  anywhere.  The  Parson 
never  saw  the  tops  keep  green  so  long. 
Here  it  is  the  16th  of  September  and 
they  seem  to  be  still  growing  —  so 
green  are  the  tops.  Corn  fodder  is 
good,  but  the  ears  are  short  and  nubby ; 
at  least  on  the  Parson’s,  where  the  ground 
was  dry  anway.  Stock  has  to  feed  here 
just  as*  much  as  Winter  time  and  people 
need  to  turn  out  only  for  the  stock  to 
get  water.  Last  year  we  could  not  give 
away  cornstalks — we  actually  tried  to, 
but  already  three  parties  have  tried  to 
buy  what  few  we  may  part  with.  They 
have  to  use  up  their  silo  corn  before  they 
even  begin  to  fill.  It  would  seem  that 
next  year’s  hay  crop  must  needs  suffer, 
as  for  the  most  part  it  has  been  impos¬ 
sible  to.  seed  down  any  land  with  any 
degree  of  success  this  Summer. 

The  Drink  Problem. — A  teacher  in  a 
back  country  school  down  below  here 
asked  a  little  girl  the  other  day  what  in¬ 
vention  made  a  vast  difference  with  agri¬ 
culture  throughout  the  South — especially 
in  connection  with  cotton.  The  girl 
promptly  replied  “Cottage  gin.”  Well,  its 
invention  is  making  a  good  deal  of  dif¬ 
ference  with  the  back  country  regions  of 
Connecticut,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that, 
and  the  Parson  fears  the  girl  spoke  wiser 
than  she  knew.  While  in  old  days  the 
country  folk  went  to  town  to  get  their 
beer,  now  the  city  and  town  folk  go  out 
into  the  country  to  get  their  moonshine, 
and  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  the  country 
worker  to  grapple  with. 

The  Weed  Crop. — Perhaps  the  Parson 
has  not  prayed  for  rain  as  long  and  earn¬ 
estly  as  he  should.  He  has  been  much 
more  inclined  to  talk  about  keeping  the 
ground  well  cultivated  and  dust  covered 
the  first  part  of  the  season,  and  keeping 
the  weeds  down  the  whole  season.  There 
is  no  use  praying  for  rain  with  the  ground 
covered  with  ragweed,  or  complaining 
about  the  drought  with  great  smartweeds 
taking  the  moisture  all  out  of  the  land. 
It  is  perfectly  wonderful  what  good  crops 
there  are  about  here  this  year  where  they 
have  been  kept  clear  of  weeds. 

The  Parson  has  had  several  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  speak  on  his  proposed  trip  to 
St.  Louis.  He  ought  to  explain  that  he 
is  glad  to  meet  and  speak  with  the  people 
and  has  no  fixed  charge  for  speaking  any¬ 
where,  leaving  it  to  the  people  and  their 
ability  and  often  to  the  collection  if  that 
suits  them.  He  will  probably  go  by  way 
of  Chicago  and  return  by  way  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
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Who  May  Vaccinate  Hogs? 

I  am  interested  in  the  raising  of  hogs, 
and  have  been  in  the  business  for  five 
years.  At  present  I  have  about  250  pigs 
of  all  ages.  I  have  had  enough  experi¬ 
ence  with  hog  cholera  to  know  that  it 
pays  to  vaccinate,  but  the  veterinarians 
are  charging  too  much.  I  prefer  to  do 
the  vaccinating  myself,  but  understand 
that  there  is  a  law  which  requires  it  to 
be  done  by  a  veterinarian.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  this  is  true,  and  if  so  what 
I  can  do  to  be  within  the  law  when  doing 
it  myself.  The  last  veterinarian  that  I 
employed  knew  so  little  about  this  work 
that  I  had  to  tell  him  just  how  much 
serum  and  virus  to  use.  as  well  as  show 
him  where  to  inject  it.  I  showed  him  how 
to  handle  the  disinfectant,  and  how  to 
massage  the  skin  afterward,  as  well  as  to 
mark  the  pigs.  Later  he  sent  me  a  bill 
for  $10  for  professional  services.  I  fur¬ 
nished  all  serum,  virus  and  disinfectant 
myself.  F.  H.  B. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y.  We  do  not  know  of  any  law 
which  would  prevent  a  man  from  vacci¬ 
nating  his  own  hogs.  The  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets  seems  to  have  a 
ruling  that  the  virus  should  not  be  used 
by  one  not  qualified  to  handle  it.  This,  of 
course,  is  rather  indefinite  and  hard  to 
understand  exactly.  The  reason  for  this 
ruling  is  the  fact  that  the  department 
seems  to  believe  there  are  only  a  few 
people  who  can  use  the  virus  without 
causing  more  or  less  damage.  In  the 
case  mentioned  it  seems  as  if  you  have 
had  experience  enough  fully  to  justify  you 
in  using  the  virus,  and  we  can  see  no 
good  reason  why  you  should  not  do  so. 


Don't  Wait  for  Cold  Weather! 

Plan  nowjto  make  money  next  year  on  a  farm  near 
the  Nation’s  Capital.  5  to  500  acres  of  fine  farmland, 
within  an  hour’s  rideof  WMhington,  on  very  reason¬ 
able  terms.  Maryland  farmers  are  making  money 
on  all  kinds  of  farming.  No  crop  failures.  Ideal 
farming  climate.  Avoid  high  transportation  costs, 
with  big  cities  at  your  doorstep.  Send  today  for 
the  whole  story.  SOUTHERN  MARYLAND  IMMI¬ 
GRATION  COMMISSION,  College  Park,  Maryland 

DOGS  .*.  ] 

Police  Puppies  for  Sale 

3  male,  2  female;  14  weeks  old;  exceptionally  strong 
and  beautiful;  perfect  condition  and  disposition, 

Sire:  GRAND  CHAMPION 
ALARICH  VON  JENA- PARADIES 

A  bargain  for  people  that  appreciate  afirst-class  dog. 

HOHENHORST  KENNELS 

846  Fingerboard  Road,  Rosebank,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

Airedale  Terrier  Puppies 

Special  Values— Immediate  Delivery. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  DANBURY,  CONN. 

For  Sale— Thoroughbred  Airedale  Male  Pups 

Age,  three  months.  Can  be  registered. 

B.  M.  JARDINE  -  Lumberville,  Fa. 

Qedlgrreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  INOS.,  Groy«  City,  F*. 

ENGLISH  1  WELCH  SHEPHERDS.  30  generations  breeding  from 
L  proven  Sires  and  Dams  from  natural  heelers.  Few 
Blue  Scotch  Highland  Pups.  SEORGE  IOORMAH,  Mir.thon,  N.T. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups 

Females,  83.  F.  A.  SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

FARMERS!B“’,t'o(^h,Ki“d  Airedale 

to  protect  your  home  and  kill  the  vermin  on  your 
premises.  Vigorous  pups  for  sale— males.  825; 
females,  820.  Heady  to  ship.  Pedigrees  free. 

BRANDRETH  LAKE  KENNELS,  Brandreth,  Beaver  P.  0„  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE— <3-  REATDANEPUPS 

Light  and  dark  brindle,  thorobred,  and  real  farm  dogs, 
the  dependable  kind.  Doge,  $40  ;  Bitches,  $35. 

J.  C.  GEORGE  -  Mont  Alto,  Pa. 

Dnnnlne  Ready  to  start. 

D6aQ(6S  Wheatley,  Florist  and  Uncle  Sam  blood. 

O  Montvert  Kennels.  Reg.,  Wells.  Vermont 

COR  SALE— BIRD  DOGS.  Pure  Bred  English  Setter*.  5- 
1  mos.  old,  $$5-G60  each.  G.  Parker,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Hundred  HUNTING  HOUND 

Cheap.  C.O.D.  Trial.  KENNELS,  R.  N..T.,  Herrlek,  Illinois 

r*  o  ii.  x  c  e  pups 

6  weeks  old  highly  pedigreed  females.  3  for  8100 
or  835  each.  Also  Breeding  meat  rabbits  at  40c 
per  pound.  ROYAL  RABBITRY,  Ardsley-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Unbroken  and  Broken  BEAGLES  and  Wulkern. 
U  Al»o  PupB.  T.  J.  Miller.  Germantown.  N.Y.  R.  1 

AYRSHIRES 

Ayrshires  at  Auction 

35  head  Pure  Bred  Ayrshires  on 
State  and  [Federal  accredited  list 

Wednesday,  October  3,  1923 

At  10  o’clock 

at  Barclay,  Queen  Annes  Co. ,  Md.,  con¬ 
sisting  of  26  head  of  Milking  Cows 
(20  fresh).  8  Heifers  by  Finiayston 
Echo.  1  Fine  Young  Bull,  Brae  Burn 
Audacious. 

J.  G.  WATSON  S.  J.  MASSEY 

Auctioneer  Owner 

Cooperative  National  Dairy  Show  Sale 

1 1 0 -Holsteins -1 1 0 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.— October  9-10 

Sold  directly  after  the  Holstein  judging,  Tuesday,  P.  M.  Consigned 
from  all  the  leading  dairy  States.  Many  winners  at  fairs  and  Dairy 
Show  and  all  with  good  pedigrees.  Guaranteed  clean  and  right. 


Conducted  by 

New  York  Holstein-Friesian  Ass’n 

M.  C.  Bond, Secy  224  Weiting  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


[ 


HOLSTEINS 


2  Y  oung  Holsteins 

whoso  four  nearest  dams  average— Butter,  7  days, 
34.08.  Milk,  628.81.  30  days— Butter,  134.04.  Milk, 
2584.45.  No.  1  Dam,  a  26-lb.  granddaughter  of  Hen- 
gerveld  De  Kol,  areal  dairy  cow.  Price.  9100. 
No.  2  Dam,  an  18-lb,  two-year-old,  a  big  rugged 
heifer.  Price,  950.  MERIC  PHILLIPS,  Red  Creek,  N.T. 

High  Class  Holstein  Cows 

Heilers  and  Calves  Ski°bh  «b "  “e 

Fresh,  springers  and  fall  cowe.  Prices  very  reason 
able  for  immediate  sale.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM, 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.,  Munnsville.  Madison  Co.,  N.  V. 

O  It  8  A.  Xj  £ 

Twelve  4-Yr.-0ld  Reg.  Holsteins  marked  and  proper 

type;  due  to  freshen  in  Oct.;  capable  of  milking  40  quarts 
of  milk  per  day  ;  tuberculin  tested;  60-day  retest;  backed 
by  the  largest  of  A.  R.  O.  records  and  of  Ormsby,  Kiilg 
of  the  Pontiacs,  and  Pietje  breeding.  CIIA8.  A.  HOW  Fit, 
Howells,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  TO  miles  west  N.Y.  C.,  Erie  R.  R. 

FOR  SALE— HOLSTEIN  Thorough-bred  Bulls 

8  mos.,  $60.  Heifer,  J50.  Registered.  Sire,  son  of 
King  of  Ormsbys  and  28-lb.  cow, 

T.  BAYLOR  -  52  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 

~  GUERNSEYS  77 

BullCalves »  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  several  from  one  to  six  months  old. 
Prices  from  935  to  850  Each.  They  are  grand¬ 
sons  of  a  World’s  Champion  Cow  and  from  dams 
of  the  Florham  Laddie  breeding.  Herd  Federal 
accredited.  gLENWICK  FARM.  Corlland,  New  York 


WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Highly  Bred 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 


Rollwood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  at  present  several  very 
desirable  young  bull  calves  and  two  older 
ones  sired  by  our  herd  sires  and  out  of 
cows  with  or  now  making  A.  R.  records. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  bull,  write  us. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset,  Mass. 

GUERNSEY  BULL 

Registered;  2  years;  good  type;  clean  nose.  Sire- 
Monarch  of  High  Point,  Grandson  of  Triple  Masher 
of  Harbor  Hill.  Dam— Buttercup  of  High  Point,  A. 
R.  Price,  8100,  net.  Henry  Winchell,  Qlivchridge,  N.Y. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW«  DAIRY  FARMS,  22  S.  22$  SI..  Ptili.,  P«. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock,  both  sexes,  all  ages,  A.  R.  dams. 
Prices  right.  Accredited  Herd  No.  39403.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Richard  It.  be  Forest,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


GENTIAN  COLLEGE  BOY 

Sire  :  Illda’s  College  Boy,  whose  three  first  daugh¬ 
ters  to  freshen  have  averaged  7662  lbs.  milk  for  six 
months.  Now  running  on  test.  Every  daughter  a 
forty  pounder.  Dam  ;  Gentian  of  Kinnelon,  nine 
months  produced  9,275  lbs.  milk.  Her  sire  is  Edgar 
H.,  sire  of  four  three-year-olds  that  finished  on  test 
with  an  average  of  12,259  lbs.  milk  and  601  lbs.  fat. 
This  well  bred  Junior  yearling  for  sale  at  the  modest 
price  of  $100.  kinnelon  FARMS,  Butler,  N.  J. 


c 


JERSEYS 


J 


October  20 

JERSEY  AUCTION 

Brightside  Farms 

AURORA,  N.  Y. 

PnriQ  an<*  some  the  best 
*  U  VJ  1 0  known  blood  lines. 

head  of  R.  of  M.  cows 
with  their  sons  and 
daughters  will  be  offered. 

This  ii  Your  Chance  to  Get  a 
Real  Foundation  Animal 
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Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

Fnr$alfl  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
rui  OHIO  cu|in  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

C.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173.  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Iprcpv  Riill  13  Mos.  Old,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

1  for  heifer.  Exceptional  individual. 
Sire  ;  Fewaeres  Majesty  Houpla  No.  189551.  Dam  :  Few. 
acres  Origa  Fairy  No.  491689.  Prize  winners  and  Regis 
ters  of  Merit  on  both  sides.  WAWONAISSA  FARM,  Isonlm,  N.  J 


FOR  SALE 

Herd  of  12  Reg.  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers 

Also  two  Bulls  for  sale  cheap.  Big  milk  producing 
strain.  Sell  all  or  part  of  herd.  Owned  by  business 
man.  T.  H.  LANE,  75  Salem  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 

|  .*.  SHEEP 

20  Registered  Shropshire  Ewes 

at  special  price  Rams  and  ram  lambs.  Big,  heavy 
wooled  Rambouillet  rams.  H.  C.  BEARDSLET,  Montour  Fills, N.f. 

Flock  ot  about  80  Hampshire  Downs  and  Shropshlres 
Kama  and  Ewes.  Can  be  inspected.  Fine  condition. 

RAMAPQ  DEVELOPMENT  CO.  MAHWAH,  N.  J. 

Pairhnlma  flfforino  “  M«»“4  Rtqiitr,  HAMPSHIRE  bam 
rairnoimo  IS  UTiering  Cheap  for  quick  sale.  Also  year¬ 
ling  and  ram  lambs.  EABL  1>.  BROWN,  Ilion,  N.T.  R.  No.  2 

SMALL  FLOCK  Reg.  HAMPSHIREDOWN 

Pwoe  and  Ram  Priced  low  for  quick  sale. 

ewes  ana  nam  uANSTEN  FARMS  Harrison,  H.  Y 

Raw  rtalainoa  Ua,»8  and  Ewes.  Largest  flock  in  State 
nag.  ueiamas  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  C.  YVEATHERBY  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

XXAMPSHIRE  FUSE  FRED  XL.  A  MB  XIAMS 

126-lb.  ewe  lambs,  ewes  and  mature  rams.  Show  lambs. 

CHARLES  E.  HASLETT  -  Hall,  Raw  York 

Registered  Hampshire-down  Ewss  and  Rams  R«gfs. 

tered  South-down  Ewes  for  sale.  ELII2  THEN,  filslstsns,  N.  J. 

Rig.  Hampshire  Rams  and  Ewes 

the  East.  C.  P.  A  M.  W.  BISHAM.  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

Don  CLronoliiraa  0ne  3-yr.-old  stock  ram  ;  weight, 250- 
neg.  onropsmres  lbs.  Some  extra  ram  lambs.  15  Ewes, 
1  and  £  year  old.  Fred  Van  Vleet  A  Sons,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  RAMS  btoyen^bkos!)  wutenf  n.'l 

n PL,.n  D 0 mo  Imp.  stk.  Shipped  on  approval. 

nog.  onrop.  nams  WILLIAMS  FARM,  Peterborough,  N.  II. 

For  Sale-Rag.  Hampshire  Sheep 

Dec-  Shropshire  Hams  and  Ewes.  Wooled  to  Nose. 
11  Priced  Low.  LeKOV  C.  BOWER,  Lodlewtllle,  N.  Y. 

POIt  SALK— Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams  of  all 
r  ages.  L.  M.  Colbert’s  Sons,  Fast  Chatham,  N.Y. 

FOB  n OL..-.L1..  Yearling) Rams  and  Ram  lambs. 

SALE  I»6g-  Shropshire  c.  G.  Bower  Ludlowrllle,  N.Y. 

|  .*.  HORSES 

30  SHETLAND  and  WELSH  PONIES 

purchasers.  SENECA  PONT  FARMS,  Salamanca  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  d'ii'khams 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville,  N.Y. 


S.  M.  S.  Standard  Whiteface  Breeding  Heifers, 
Feeder  Calves  and  Yearlings 

We  have  an  exceptionally  good  lot  of  purebred  Hereford  yearlings  and  two-year-old 
heifers  for  sale,  in  lots  of  one  or  more  cars.  We  also  offer  S.  M.  S.  Standard  feeder 
calves  and  yearlings  for  sale  for  fall  shipment.  Write  for  season  circular  and  prices. 

SWENSON  BROTHERS,  A.  J.  SWENSON,  ^an*g«  ud  Supenoteodtot  STAMFORD,  TEXAS 


SWINE 


j 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Boyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Have  you  considered  BETTERING  the  blood-lines  of 
your  herd  by  purchasing  a  new  Boar !  We  have  Spuing 
(1922)  Boars  by  Fairholm  Fancy  Orion,  Fall  boars  by 
Fancy  Orion  King  34th,  this  Spring’s  boars  by  Crest  De¬ 
fender,  Highland  King  Defender  and  Altamont’s  Origin¬ 
ator.  Beside  using  a  Duroc-Jersey  registered  boar  with 
their  pure  bred  sows,  many  breeders  use  theirs  for  out¬ 
crossing  with  sows  .of  other  fat  breeds  for  producing 
“  Feeder  ”  pigs.  Duroc-Jcrseys  introduce  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  height  and  length  and  the  sows  supply  the  weight. 
We  also  still  have  a  tew  bred  gilts  for  sale  for  SEP¬ 
TEMBER  FARROWING.  -Ali  stock  is  Double  Im- 
muned.  We  invite  correspondence  or  better  still,  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on  State  road  14  miles 
East  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook.  N.Y. 


For  Sale— 


UROC 


IGS 


either  sex,  6  weeks,  85  each.' 

JOHN  P.  BARTLES  Flemington,  N.  J. 


DUROCS 


The  large  type . . 

sexes.  Prices  right. 


C.  R.  Ribbons 


All  ages  and  both 
! —  right. 

Weedsport,  N.Y. 


n  I  inn  HO  E,xtVa  hai'dy.  well  grown  stock  of  the 
IIIKIIIA  choicest  breeding  from  Colonels, 
UUIIUUU  Sensations  and  Defender  strains. 

- Come  and  inspect  the  herd  or 

write  your  wants.  Catalogue  on  request. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM  Dept.  0  Belle  Meade,  Virpinia 

I3UROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 


ing. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son 


All  ages  for  sale. 

Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS  Orders  acceptable  now  for  August 
ami  September  Pigs.  Also  Mature 

Stock.  ELMWOOD  FARAW,  P,  0.  Bax  15,  Bradford,  MY 

Du  roe- Jersey  Pigs  for  sale.  Registered— $12  each. 
Giades— *5  each.  It.  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  Monroe,  N.Y. 

Registered  Ouroc  Boars  0d..h.a  n.¥. 

Pedigreed  Iluroe  Pigs,  $30  and  (25  a  pair.  Exvresi 
r  prepaid.  STEPHEN  KELLOGG  Bukdbttk.  N.  Y. 

"HAMPSHIRES  PROLIFIC*’ 

RECORDS  or  HAMPSHIRE  SWIRE.  Records 
Assn,  show  them  to  average  over  8  pigs 
to  litter.  Free  circular .  And  Guernsey 

Cattle.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
*«xR  WHITFORD.  PA. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

Booking  orders  now  at  810  each. 

V.  H.  OSMUN  .  Black  Creek,  N.  Y. 

FO  R_SA  L  E  Berkshires  and 
200  ZEPMOlS  Chester  Whites 

Six  weeks  old,  $3.50  each,  well  bred,  15  to  20  pounds 
each.  Orders  filled  the  following  Monday.  Shipped  on 
Approval.  ROUSE  BROS.  -  Duohore,  Pa. 


Stone's  Berkshires 

Boars  Ready  for  Fall  Service 

Spring  and  Summer  Gilts.  Fall  pigs. 
All  registered.  Prompt  shipment. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


100  FEEDING  PIGS 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old,  $5.50  Each 

These  pigs  are  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  large  type  swine,  are  healthy,  husky,  fast 
growers.  Can  send  Sows  or  Barrows.  Also  Pure  Bred 
Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $8 
each.  All  pigs  sent  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V„  Box  51.  Waltham,  Mass. 


Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Largest  herd  in  America.  Grand  Champion 
breeding.  Sold  out  of  bred  gilts.  Special  offer¬ 
ing  of  weanling  pigs  and  service  boars. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 

PATMOOR  BERKSHIRES.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
quality  at  fair  prices.  PATMOOR  FARMS.  Hsi-tlleld,  N.  Y. 

0  1.  O.’S.  Choice  pigs;  either  sex;  ANo.l  breeding;  $10.75 
•  each.  Reg.  Free.  Sat.  Guar.  R.  HILL,  geneva  Fall.,  N.Y. 

Deglatered  «.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

H  E.  P,  ROGERS  -  Wayvilt.b,  New  York 

Registered  spotted  Poland  chinas  the  ideal 

around  hog.  Very  attractive  prices  on  fall  pig*.  Write 
H  ROOK  SIDE  FARM,  -  Middletown,  Va. 


GOATS 


UAJITC  nVB,ans-  VOGGENBERCS— Closing-out 
“le  o(  both  herds  of  pure  breds  and 
high  giades.  Bargains  In  both  sexes 
Address,  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown,  N.X 

Nubian  Hiiplf  Cheap,  or  exchange  for  hens. 

Human  DUCK  EBELtHG  ■  Madloon.  N.  J, 

Millrlinafa  Nubian  and  Toggenburg  buck  kids.  EXTRA 
ITIIIKUOaiS  MOCK.  Quick  shipment.  #30  each.  (Pho¬ 
tos.)  WILLET  RANDALL,  North  River,  N.  Y. 


[ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


j 


USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records— Ayrshires. 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  850  at  30-days-old,  registered 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ^NIMAL  HUSBANDRY^  Cornell  University, 

FORSAL  E-Owing  to  DISPERSAL  of  Herd 

are  olfenug  our  Herd  Sire  Imp.  Sequel'.  Honour  of 
Derrydale,  No.  *54*6.  Age,  3%  years.  Price  $200 

BERRYOALE  FARM  .  Goshen,  New  York 

Fresh  and  Nearly-Cows  For  Sale  Eeede™j 

Guernseys,  Jerseys.  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins  A1 
ways  100  hii'h-class  cows  to  choose  from  Will  also 
buy  on  commission.  JOHN  F,  BENJAMIN.  Birre.  Vermont 

Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S.  H.  HULL  &  SON 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  o 
Account  D 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


1238 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  29,  1923 


WM.  LOUDEN 
Exhibited,  In  1907, 
the  first  all-steel  stall 
ever  displayed  at  a 
N ational  Dairy  Show. 


Increase  The  Milk  Checks 
DecreaseTne  Expense 

In  a  nutshell,  this  is  what  every  milker  of  cows  is 
striving  to  do.  More  milk  from  less  feed,  fewer  hours 
in  the  barn  and  a  saving  of  wages  in  caring  for  the 
cows,  mean  more  profit  each  day — a  bigger  milk  check 
coming  in  month  after  month  and  smaller  expense 
checks  going  out — results  that  definitely  increase  the 
profits  from  your  cows. 

Equip  Your  Barn  to  the 
Cows’  Advantage 

Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  make  cows  comfort¬ 
able  and  contented,  protect  their  health,  provide  sani¬ 
tation  for  cows  and  milk,  and  prevent  waste  of  feed. 
The  strongest  and  most  sanitary  stalls  and  stanchions 
built — the  most  comfortable  cow  tie  made.  Simple 
and  neat  because  properly  designed — not  cluttered  up 
with  troublesome  attachments.  Couplings  are  dust- 
proof,  smooth  on  top  and  made  of  certified  malle¬ 
able  iron— tough  and  strong.  Tubing  is  of  high  carbon 
Open-Hearth  Steel  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 


Are  You  Going  to 
Build  or  Remodel 
a  Barn? 

Fill  out  the  Coupon.  Send 
at  once  for  the  Louden 
Burn  Plan  Book  —  no 
charge.  112  pages  of  bam 
building  information  that 
every  bam  builder  should 
have.  Pictures  50  up-to- 
date  barns  with  floor 
plans.  Shows  details  of 
best  arrangement  and 
mosteconomicalconstruc- 
tion,  modem  methods  of 
framing,  best  types  of 
roofs,  ventilation,  drain¬ 
age,  etc , 

Farmers  who  use  this  book 
to  help  them  build  a  bam 

Save  Lumber 
Save  Time 
Save  Labor 


Louden  Barn  Experts 
Will  Help  You 


Get  More  Mow  Capacity 
and  a  Better  Arranged 
Barn  That  Saves  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  Steps  Daily . 


These  trained  barn  plan  men  will  gladly  suggest  how 
to  arrange  your  barn  to  save  thousands  of  time-taking 
steps  in  feeding,  cleaning  the  bam  and  taking  care  of  the  herd  — 
savings  that  frequently  cut  the  time  for  doing  bam  work  square 
in  two.  Perhaps  they  can  suggest  a  few  little  changes  in  your  old 
bam  that  will  make  it  new  again,  so  far  as  convenience  and  the 
saving  of  drudgery  are  concerned.  This  service  is  without  cost  or 
obligation  to  you.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  cost  of  Louden  Equip¬ 
ment— infact  thetime  andlaborit  saves  the  farmer, year  afteryear, 
materially  increase  his  savings.  Let  us  help  you  with  your 

Fill  Out  and  Mail  CouponTqday 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co, 

2664  Court  Street,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Without  obligation  please  send  me 
the  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book. 

Nairn . . . . 

Town . . . . . . 

R.  F.  D. . . Stats . 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel)  a  barn 

(date) . for  (how 

many )  ...........horses - cows. 

sr ""  1. 1  sa 


Dunamg  proDiems — write  to  us  today. 


The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2664  Court  St.  (Bst.  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Branches: 

Albany,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


K»MUJf  1^ 

STEEL  STALLS  and  STANCHIONS 


5AVED 

£3020 


fietBmmsNew 

CUT  PRICES. 

pr  W.  T.  Greathouse  writes: 
Fence  received  yesterday.  1 
saved  $30.00  in  buying  from 

you."  Our  new  cut  prices  are 
•ray  below  others— and 

Brown  Pays  Freight 
Write  for  our  new  1923  cut  price 
.  ®*talojr— *e«  the  dollare  you  rave, 
r  150  styles.  Double  galvanized,  open 
hearth  wire.  Roofing  and  paints. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  4304  Cleveland.  Ohio 


PERFECT  ION  ANTI-COW 

THE  MOORE  BROS..  64  GREEN  STREET. 


>J  De- 

j  lirered 

KICKE  R 

ALBANY,  N.  Y 


“The  Truth  About  Wire  Fence’ 


SOLUTION  OF  THE  MYSTERY 
THAT  HAS  COST  FARMERS 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

A  cedar  post  outlasts  a  pine, so 
two  rolls  of  wire  fence  may 
look  alike,  and  cost  the  same, 
yet  one  will  last  twice  as  long 
as  the  other.  Our  circular 
BoIve9  the  puzzle  and  shows 
you  how  to  save  that  100  per 
cent.  You  can  know  what  you 
are  buying  just  as  surely  as 
Write  for  a  copy  today.  you  can  tell  Oak  from  Poplar. 

BONO  STEEL  POST  CO.,  38  East  Maumee  St,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  263fc  a  Rod,”  Bays  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y .  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 


KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  M  UN  Cl  E,  IND. 


Illll| 


I 


Good  fence  is  as  necessary  to  the 
farmer’s  welfare  as  a  good  plow. 
Royal  Fence  is  a  positive  invest¬ 
ment  that  pays  you  dividends  in 
stock  and  property  protection. 

Your  dealer  has  Royal  Fence  in  stock 
for  quick  delivery. 


k. 


t 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


Chicago 


New  York 


Boston 


Dallas 


Denver. 


II 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Planning  the  Nutritive  Ratio 

What  is  the  proper  proportion  of  pro¬ 
tein,  fat  and  carbohydrates  for  a  Winter 
grain  ration  for  a  cow  that  gives  a  good 
mess  of  milk?  Her  only  other  food  is 
hay  of  a  fine  (not  coarse)  variety.  What 
proportion  if  I  feed  clover  hay,  or  if  I 
feed  oat  straw  instead  of  hay  at  noon? 
What  proportions  when  she  is  out  on 
pasture?  How  much  by  weight  should 
be  fed  in  each  case?  Wliat  is  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  common  cornmeal?  Mixed  feed, 
tests  14-3%-55;  bran  is  $2;  cotton¬ 
seed,  $3 ;  cornmeal,  $2.  T  can  get  Buf¬ 
falo  bran  and  gluten  meal  at  $2.75. 

Monroe,  Me.  E.  C. 

The  nutritive  ratio,  or  the  proportion 
of  protein  to  carbohydrates  that  should 
apply  in  any  given  ration  intended  for 
dairy  cows,  must  of  necessity  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  conditions  presented.  While 
standards  have  been  established  that 
serve  as  reasonable  guides  for  compound¬ 
ing  rations,  no  fixed  rule  can  be  definitely 
applied  to  all  conditions.  Much  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  flesh  that  the  cows 
carry.  Again,  consideration  must  be 


Dakotas,  where  corn  and  wheat,  coupled 
with  oats  and  barley,  when  supplemented 
with  linseed  meal  and  gluten  feed,  enable 
the  dairy  farmers  in  these  sections  to 
produce  milk  profitably. 

Research  work  reported  from  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Experiment  Station  leads  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  rations  carrying  as  low  as  17 
per  cent  of  protein  compare  favorably 
with  those  carrying  22  per  cent  of  protein 
in  the  economical  production  of  milk 
when  one  considers  the  importance  of  the 
reproductive  function.  A  number  of  years 
ago  it  was  quite  definitely  established  that 
the  use  of  rations  carrying  extravagant 
amounts  of  protein  interfered  substan¬ 
tially  with  the  reproductive  function. 
This  deduction  was  made  from  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  records  of  the  A.R.O. 
cows,  wherein  it  was  found  that  in¬ 
dividuals  that  established  the  highest  rec¬ 
ords  failed 'in  many  instances  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  continued  usefulness  and 
value  as  breeders.  Production  and  re¬ 
production  must  maintain  definite  rela¬ 
tionships.  Unless  a  cow  can  produce 
milk  economically  and  during  the  same 
period  produce  a  calf  regularly  her  value 


There  seems  no  question  about  the  fact  that  sheep  are  coming  back  to  the  New 
York  farm.  We  find  everywhere  evidence  of  this.  The  flocks  are  generally  small, 
but  they  are  of  good  quality  and  farmers  will  increase  the  size  of  the  flock  as 
business  seems  to  warrant  it.  One  good  feature  about  it  is  that  farmers  are  inter¬ 
esting  their  children  in  this  line  of  live  stock.  There  are  few  better  animals  than 
sheep  to  serve  as  a  companion  for  the  young  people.  In  some  respects  they  are 
better  than  calves  or  hogs.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  see  this  change  work  out.  The 
picture  shows  Paul  and  Wilbur  Ganoung,  of  Interlaken,  N.  Y„  who  are  starting 
the  live  stock  business  by  taking  care  of  four  orphan  lambs.  The  first  thing  you 
know,  these  boys  will  have  a  flock  of  sheep  that  will  be  worth  something  and  a 

credit  to  them  and  to  the  farm  as  well. 


given  to  the  amount  of  milk  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  producing  and,  in  addition,  the 
successful  dairyman  gives  consideration 
to  the  underlying  principles  of  heredity 
which  often  determine  feeding  qualities 
or  a  lack  of  them ;  in  other  words,  the 
predominating  characteristic  of  certain 
families  and  certain  types  of  dairy  cattle 
is  toward  the  consumption  of  large 
amounts  of  feed.  It  is  natural  for  them 
to  consume  what  as  applied  to  other  in¬ 
dividuals  would  be  extravagant  amounts. 
They  can  utilize  this  excessive  amount  of 
feed  efficiently  in  the  production  of  milk 
or  in  the  storage  and  maintenance  of 
bodily  energy,  and  from  this  it  is  easy 
to  conclude  that  their  milk-making  pro¬ 
clivities  have  been  systematically  de¬ 
veloped. 

Again,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  wide  rations  or  narrow  ra¬ 
tions  should  prevail.  In  Wisconsin  the 
tendency  is  for  wide  rations.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion  corn,  barley,  oats,  and  carbohydrate 
carriers  of  this  group,  are  available  at 
reasonable  cost ;  in  fact,  the  producer 
protests  nowadays  that  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  not  being  obtained  for  wheat  and 
barley.  Cows  that  are  fed  wide  rations 
are  apt  to  put  on  flesh,  although  here 
again  the  question  of  inheritance  be¬ 
comes  a  factor.  A  dairy  cow  that  is  bred 
intensively  for  milk  production  cannot 
easily  be  fattened  even  though  the  ration 
consist  largely  of  carbohydrates.  Through, 
out  the  dairy  districts  of  Wisconsin  this 
type  of  cow  predominates,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  Wisconsin  farm¬ 
ers  to  feed  rations  believed  to  be  deficient 
in  protein. 

The  dairy  farmer  who  operates  in 
E.astern  territory,  notably  in  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut.  Massachusetts,  and  sections 
of  New  York  State,  has  adopted  rations 
that  contain  more  protein.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  they  have  of  necessity  purchased 
the  bulk  of  their  feed  rather  than  pro¬ 
duced  it,  and  have  calculated  that  protein 
can  be  purchased  more  advantageously. 
"While  it  is  true  that  in  the  aggregate  ra¬ 
tions  for  dairy  cows  do  not  contain 
enough  protein,  the  trend  of  research  as 
applied  to  animal  nutrition  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  tendency  of  recent  years 
has  over-emphasized  the  importance  of 
narrow  or  high  protein  rations.  The 
choosing  of  the  source  of  protein  has 
quite  as  much  importance  as  the  item  of 
determining  the  total  amount  of  protein. 
This  fact  is  substantiated  throughout  the 
sections  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the 


as  a  dairy  animal  is  not  of  the  character 
which  will  enrich  the  dairy  farmer. 

Answering  your  question  in  the  con¬ 
crete,  assuming  that  you  must  limit  your 
ration  to  corn,  bran,  cottonseed  meal  and 
gluten,  and  realizing  that  it  is  not  your 
purpose  to  feed  succulence  of  any  sort, 
and  knowing  that  the  roughage  is  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  or  straw,  I  should  recommend 
a  ration  carrying  not  less  than  22  per 
cent  of  protein.  This  would  result  from 
combining  the  materials  in  the  following 
proportion:  300  lbs.  cornmeal.  200  lbs.  • 
bran,  150  lbs.  gluten  meal,  250  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  linseed  meal. 

I  should  not  use  any  of  the  mixed  feed 
since  it  carries  only  14  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein  and  naturally  is  an  expensive  source 
of_  energy  or  protein.  The  criticism  of 
this  ration  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  too 
concentrated,  lacks  'bulk,  and  would  not 
be  especially  palatable.  The  addition  of 
moistened  beet  pulp  or  ground  oats  would 
increase  its  usefulness.  Feed  1  lb.  of 
this  grain  ration  for  each  3%  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  per  cow  per  day  and,  in 
addition,  feed  all  of  the  roughage  that  the 
cow  will  eat.  Straw  has  very  little  value 
on  the  inside  of  a  cow ;  it  is  worth  more 
under  the  cow  than  in  the  cow,  and  for 
this  reason  it  must  be  recognized  primar¬ 
ily  as  a  filler  and  not  as  a  feeder. 

Cornmeal  of  average  quality  will  ana¬ 
lyze  about  8  per  cent  of  protein,  carries 
14  per  cent  of  moisture,  1.4  per  cent  ash. 
0  per  cent  of  crude  protein.  2  per  cent  of 
fiber  and  about  65  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
free  extract ;  100  lbs.  of  cornmeal  will 
produce  about  S5  lbs.  of  digestible  ma¬ 
terial. 


Fall  Treatment  of  Soil 

I  have  recently  purchased  a  farm  that 
has  not  been  plowed  in  the  last  five  years. 
The  ground  is  heavy  sod  (I  mean  is  very 
grassy;  the  ground  itself  is  sandy  loam). 
Will  you  advise  which  is  best,  to  plow 
now  and  seed  it  to  rye,  or  just  plow  it 
only,  or  leave  it  till  Spring  and  then 
plow  it,  same  as  any  other?  j.  G. 

South  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

We  should  plow  this  Fall  and  seed  to 
rye.  That  is  the  best  grain  for  such  land. 
The  soil  will  be  in  better  condition  for 
such  plowing.  You  can  -plow  under  the 
rye  next  Spring.  If  for  any  reason  you 
are  unable  to  plow  next  year,  you  will 
have  a  crop  of  grain  and  straw,  at  least. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
iaying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 


Week  ending  September  4,  1923: 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Purdue  University,  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  .... 

Lewis  Farms,  R  I . 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  L.  I . 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn.... . 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

K,  C.  Foreman,  Mich . 

K»ewaydin  Farm.  Conn . 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard,  Del . . . 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . 

II.  E,  Dennison.  Mich . 

«  arren  I>.  McCann,  Conn . 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y .  . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  I . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Baroer.  Mass . 

H.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J .  . . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Laudy  Anderson,  England . 

Obed  G,  Knight,  R.  I . 

Frank  E.  Nash,  Mass. . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I  . 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.Y . 

F.  L.  Meiland,  Ky . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott,  111 . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Miller  Bros.,  Conn . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

Jacob  E. Jansen,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Harriet  F.  Lawton,  Mass . 

Charles  D.  Peirce,  R.  I . 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass . 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson,  Mass . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Afton  Farm,  Vt . 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H . 

H.  M.  Penley,  Maine . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Hall  Farm,  Vt . 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md .  . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

ijeo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Aerebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm.  Conn . 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Vt . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt . 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen,  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

D.  B.  Walls,  Cal . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  J . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 


Total 


Week 

Total 

29 

1544 

43 

1688 

41 

1685 

28 

1457 

27 

1671 

39 

1160 

20 

1257 

34 

1159 

41 

1685 

13 

1394 

41 

1499 

47 

1610 

35 

1305 

15 

1210 

39 

1657 

29 

1269 

27 

793 

26 

978 

8 

901 

29 

996 

24 

1307 

14 

1559 

9 

899 

45 

1642 

30 

1421 

15 

1279 

41 

1875 

30 

1496 

24 

1245 

27 

1708 

32 

1290 

36 

1177 

29 

1791 

20 

1537 

25 

1478 

31 

1342 

31 

1469 

20 

1178 

33 

1299 

27 

975 

42 

1648 

35 

1658 

29 

1316 

19 

1323 

37 

1523 

28 

1433 

17 

1232 

28 

1501 

44 

1447 

24 

1540 

33 

1578 

34 

1465 

51 

1847 

18 

1282 

43 

1446 

22 

1299 

43 

1722 

22 

1646 

27 

1482 

39 

1699 

34 

1790 

48 

1764 

28 

1296 

45 

1635 

34 

1653 

32 

1650 

41 

1811 

46 

1920 

33 

1469 

39 

1505 

39 

1652 

36 

1565 

30 

1510 

32 

1723 

23 

1236 

26 

1844 

25 

1247 

39 

1535 

30 

1117 

30 

1661 

41 

1487 

44 

1615 

20 

1108 

25 

1419 

20 

1204 

38 

1543 

29 

1225 

43 

1613 

47 

1818 

45 

1603 

37 

1209 

39 

1769 

40 

1729 

23 

1674 

41 

1554 

34 

1514 

40 

1672 

35 

1517 

23 

1222 

36 

1647 

3184 
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Leg  Weakness 

I  have  some  It.  I.  Reds  which  I  bought 
last  Spring,  and  have  had  lots  of  trouble 
with  them.  One  disease  in  particular  has 
me  guessing.  The  chicken  will  go  slight¬ 
ly  lame,  generally  in  the  right  leg,  then 
gradually  get  worse  till  she  cannot  walk. 
After  about  a  week  bird  falls  off  on  feed, 
lies  on  its  side  continually,  and  finally 
dies.  w.  x,.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

An  examination  of  the  joints  of  this  leg 
may  show  swelling,  tenderness  and  lame¬ 
ness  due  to  so-called  rheumatism,  or, 
upon  opening  the  joint  next'  the  body  of  a 
dead  bird,  you  may  find  chalky  deposits 
about  it,  due  to  “gout.”  Or,  the  apparent 
lameness  may  be  due  to  weakness  from 
some  internal  disease,  which  cannot  be 
diagnosed  from  that  symptom  alone. 

There  are  various  causes  of  what  are 
commonly  termed  “leg  weakness,”  but  it 
would  require  more  knowledge  of  the  ease 
than  the  presence  of  this  weakness  to 
make  a  diagnosis.  M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Fowls 

I  have  30  hens,  'White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
They  have  layed  well  for  a  year.  They 
have  a  lot  of  swill  milk,  all  they  can  eat, 


and  two  quarts  of  corn  a  day.  About 
once  a  week  one  will  take  sick  and  die  in 
72  hours,  and  24  hours  before  death 
comb  will  turn  purple.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  I  can  do  for  them?  They  are  con¬ 
fined  to  yard.  n.  j.  D. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  fact  that  combs  turn  dark  before 
death  does  not  give  any  clue  to  the  cause, 
since  that  is  a  common  symptom  of  sev¬ 
eral  diseases.  Your  fowls  are  heavily  fed 
and,  very  likely,  are  suffering  from  one  of 
the  digestive  disorders  that  are  incident 
to  heavy  feeding  and  close  confinement. 
You  will  appreciate  that  these  hens  are 
not  living  a  life  conducive  to  health  and 
vigor ;  you  are  feeding  heavily  to  get  eggs, 
rather  than  trying  to  maintain  the  flock 
in  robust  physical  condition,  as  might  be 
done  by  giving  them  free  range  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  find  their  own  living.  M.  R.  D. 


Lame  Chickens;  Feeding  Goats 

1.  We  have  chickens  that  go  lame.  Ex¬ 
amination  shows  that  the  lameness  is 
caused  by  a  dislocation  of  a  joint,  but  we 
can’t  figure  out  what  causes  the  disloca¬ 
tion.  Chickens  do  not  roost  high,  and  are 
not  crowded.  We  do  not  feed  high,  and 
they  grow  fast.  Have  had  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  and  would  like  to  know  the 
why  of  things. 

2.  I  am  developing  a  herd  of  goats. 

Will  a  regular  balanced  ration  for  cows 
meet  the  needs  of  the  milking  goats? 
Also,  can  you  give  me  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  milking  stand  for  them.  I  saw  one 
such  once;  the  goat  stood  with  its  head 
through  a  stanchion,  while  the  milker  sat 
on  the  back  of  the  stand.  H.  M.  E. 

Slaterville,  R.  I. 

_  1.  Neither  can  I  suggest  any  reason  for 
dislocation  of  leg  joints  in  chickens  that 
are  not  crowded,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  you  mistake  swelling  with 
lameness  for  dislocation.  High  feeding 
upon  high  protein  foods  is  probably  as 
conducive  of  “gout”  in  fowls  as  in  high 
livers  among  men. 

2.  Goats  that  are  stall-fed  need  much 
the  same  ration  that  cows  do,  though, 
while  on  pasture  they  are  browsers,  pre- 
ferrring  twigs  and  leaves  from  shrubs. 
Good  hay,  with  wheat  bran,  oats  and 
other  dairy  foods  will  supply  the  needs  of 
milking  goats.  Green  and  vegetable  foods 
are  as  much  relished  by  goats  that  are 
confined  as  they  are  by  cattle. 

A  milking  stand  is  simply  an  inverted 
dry  goods  box  or  other  platform  of  con¬ 
venient  height  for  the  milker,  upon  which 
the  goat  stands  while  being  milked.  A 
simple  “cow  stanchfon”  at  one  end  will 
hold  the  goat  in  place  while  it  eats  and 
gives  up  its  product.  Make  the  platform 
of  a  height  to  suit  you  ;  the  goat  will  not 
have  to  be  lifted  to  it  after  it  learns  where 
the  feed  box  is  located.  m.  b.  d. 


Feeding  for  Eggs 

Will  you  give  me  a  laying  ration  for 
my  hens?  I  have  been  feeding  cracked 
corn  and  scratch  feed,  with  plenty  of 
water.  I  have  been  getting  very  few  eggs 
for  the  size  of  my  flock.  h.  w.  h. 

Moose  River,  Me. 

Hens  will  not  lay  well,  except  during 
the  Spring  and  early  Summer,  if  fed 
whole  grains  alone.  They  need  ground 
grains  and  animal  food  if  they  are  to  di¬ 
gest  and  assimilate  enough  to  stimulate 
the  egg  producing  organs  to  full  activity. 
In  addition  to  your  whole  grains,  fed 
morning  and  night,  you  should  feed  a 
mash  of  ground  grains  during  the  day, 
either  keeping  it,  dry,  before  the  fowls  at 
all  times,  or  giving  it  in  moistened  con¬ 
dition  at  noon.  The  great  majority  of 
poultrymen  now  keep  a  dry  mash  always 
before  their  fowls’  feeding  hard  grains 
morning  and  night. 

A  good  and  simple  formula  for  mash, 
frequently  mentioned  in  these  columns, 
not  because  it  is  better  than  other  mix¬ 
tures,  but  because  it  is  composed  of  easily 
obtained  materials  and  is  of  simple  com¬ 
position,  is  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of 
cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings, 
ground  oats  and  beef  scrap.  If  skim-milk 
is  available  in  what  amounts  the  fowls 
will  consume,  the  meat  scrap  may  be 
omitted,  but  food  of  animal  origin  of  some 
kind  is  needed  to  supply  “animal  pro¬ 
tein.”  You  will  find  feeding  after  this 
manner  conducive  to  better  laying  on  the 
part  of  your  flock.  m.  b.  d. 


Possible  Chickenpox 

I  bought  a  cock,  but  noticed  scabs  on 
his  ear  lobes.  The  man  who  sold  him 
said  it  was  from  fighting.  My  pedigreed 
cock  caught  the  disease.  When  I  pulled 
the  scabs  off  there  was  a  little  pus.  Where 
the  scabs  were  pulled  off  it  left  a  hole 
deep  in  lobes.  I  greased  it  with  vas- 
aline  two  or  three  times,  all  healed  up 
now,  but  lobes  are  somewhat  shriveled. 
Will  it  hurt  his  breeding  qualities?  Will 
other  birds  catch  the  disease  now? 

W.  H. 

This  may  have  been  the  eruption  of 
chickenpox,  a  very  contagious  disease,  but 
frequently  a  mild  one.  Painting  the  sores 
with  tincture  of  iodine  would  have  been 
good  treatment,  while  the  bird  should 
have  been  kept  by  himself  until  he  re¬ 
covered,  to  avoid  spreading  the  infection 
through  the  flock.  M.  b.  d. 


R.  I.  RED  SUPREMACY 

Lending  Red  Pen  Storrs  Contest  1928  to  date.  Best 
8.  C.  Red  Pens  Storrs  Contest  1918-1 91S-1 920. 
Best  Individual  Red  in  Contest  1918-18-20-21. 
Best  Individual,  Pen  and  Consecutive  Yearly 
Production  records  ever  made  by  any  breeder 
of  Reds  at  Storrs  Contests.  Our  average  production 
for  past  seven  consecutive  years  in  contest,  181  eggs 
per  bird,  27  eggs  per  bird,  above  average  of  all  other 
Reds  in  contest  for  same  time.  Every  bird  bred  and 
raised  by  us.  Bred  to  lay  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 
PINECREST  ORCHARDS,  -  GROTON,  MASS. 


RHOD;E  ISLAND  REDS  1  Single 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES/ Comb 

Trap-nested  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs  from  non¬ 
broody  strain.  Reds — dark,  even  red — exceptional  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Ready  to  lay.  Tompkins’  st  r  a i  n.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  White  Pullets  left.  Pullets,  $8  each. 
Cockerels,  $5  to  $?.50.  O.  G.  L.  LEWIS,  Paoli,  Pa. 


BARRED 


KARR’S  KUALITY 


ROCKS 


1000  PULLETS 


500  COCKERELS 


Vigorous  stock  from  our  trapnested  and  pedigreed,  Liue 
Bred  flocks.  Any  age  desired.  Two-pound  pullets  80c 
and  up  according  to  breeding.  Write  for  Fall  circular. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Md. 


FnALKTCiLIS’  HOCKS 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rock  PULLETS 

stock,  il-mo.-old,  $1.50  each.  Brown  Leghorn  Pul¬ 
lets,  $1.25  each.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  $1 .25  each 

up.  HUMMER'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  R.  No.  1 


SAI  “  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS  Prices  reasonable. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 


White  Wyandotte  fie^’- Mar” Apr- Pullets  and  Cocker- 


logue  Free. 


Yearling  Hens  and  Cocks.  Cata- 

BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


SINGLE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

from  famous  imported  and  domestic  foundation 
stock.  Only  pedigreed  males  from  highest 
record  dams  used  in  our  breeding  pens.  Prices 
no  higher  than  for  ordinary  stock. 

P1NEW00D  POULTRY  FARM.Cross  St., Lakewood, N.J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Pullets — 3,000 

February  to  May  hatched,  1,000, 
from  trap-nested  dams. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  H.  J. 


4000  s* c* Whi,c 


LEGHORN 


PULLETS 


From  trapnested  stock  exclusively.  1  months  old 
and  ready  to  lay.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars  to 
THE  MARqUIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms -River,  N,  J. 


Pure  Tom  Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorn  *PHi"hded Pullets 

out  of  imported  sires,  whose  dams  have  records  of  272 
to  314  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Pullets,  $1.26  to  #2.00. 
Cockerels  S2  to  #8,50.  Buy  now  and  save  money 
PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Port  Royal,  5,  a 

2000  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  and  May  hatched,  from  high  producing,  free- 
range,  farm  raised  stock  $1.50  to$3  OO,  F.  O.  B. 
No  culls.  All  hatched  and  grown  by  us.  Inspection 
desired.  CLEARV1EW  POULTRY  FARM,  Cooperitown,  N.  Y. 

Diillntn  200  s-  c-  w-  LEGHORN.  Exceptionally 
rUIie  good’  March  Hatched,  $2.50;  April,  $2 
each.  Free  ltange  raised.  Health  and  Qual 
ity  Guaranteed  David  F.  Johnson, R.D.Ho.1,Blo«nisiiury,N.J 

Pullets  for  Sale 

R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns.  Bred  from  stock  of 
proven  value,  as  Egg  producers. 

March  hatched . at  $2.50  each] 

April  hatched . at  2.25  each  I  All  F.O.B. 

White  Leghorn  pullets  that  f  Bristol. 

are  laying . at  3.00  each  j 

Order  from  this  adv.  and  if  you  are  not  pleased  return  and 
money  will  be  refunded — you  are  the  one  to  be  satisfied. 

T.  R. THOMAS  “The  Maples”  Bristol,  Vermont 

GEORGE  V,  SMITH" 

John  Gilmore  Norton,  Mass. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

HighdGrsade  S.  G.  Anconas— S.  G.  W.  Leghorns 

RAHWAY  .  NEW  JERSEY 

itllltru  Du  a”  S,  C.  Auconas — Brown  Leghorns.  Cir 
II  culars.  EARLE  S.  M  II. SON,  Box  497,  Hammond,  N.  Y 

TRAP-NESTED  barred  ROCKS.  Vigorous  breeding.  Cocker¬ 
els.  Circular.  A.  L.  Searles.  Box  N,  Milford,  N.  H. 

Pullets,  Barred  Rocks,  Silver  Wyandottes,  White 
Leghorns,  t5e  up.  NOAH  BERGEY,  Bergey,  Pa. 

Poultry  Journal  T™;,  25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month  by 
expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send  25<s 
to-day  for  6  mos.  trial  sub.,  or  only  $1  for  two  full  years. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Dept.  R  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

OELLULOID  LEG  BANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL.  ART  CO.  -  Westfield,  Mass. 


Single  Comb  While  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Pure  Barron  English  Strain,  on  free  farm  range. 
500  one  and  two-year  old  hens,  August  moulters, 
just  light  to  produce  Winter  eggs  under  lights, 
$1.50  each,  in  lots  of  50  or  more,  $1.25.  Cocks 
and  Cockerels  out  of  imported  birds  $5.00  each, 
10  or  more,  $4,00  each.  My  Book  “Profits  in 
Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  $1.00.  FREE  with  all 
$10.00  orders.  Circulars  Free, 

EDGAR  L.  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

LEGHORN  BREEDERS-ATTENTION! 

THE  BEST  BUY  OF  THE  SEASON 

rjarly  hatched,  free  ranged,  full  grown,  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Pure  Hollywood  strain,  direct  from  Hol¬ 
lywood  Farms,  from  hens  with  records  of  220  eggs 
or  more.  Sire’s  dam,  275  eggs.  Some  ancestors  in 
pedigree,  over  300  eggers.  Price,  $5,  $7.50  and 
$10  each,  with  full  pedigree  furnished.  Must 
please  you  in  every  way  or  your  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  ML  Ephraim.  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

LEGHORN  AND  PULLETS 

Milk  fed,  free-range  stock,  from 
UNLIGHTED  breeders. 

CORNER  ACRES,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Price  $1.25  each  up.  High  quality  stock 
ot  the  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-100  April  Hatched  S.C.  Rhode  Is- 
land  Red  Pullets  and  1 00  S.  C.  Ancona  Pu  Hots 

».t.  ™sirh'd- 

ROSE  LAWN  Farm 

offers  large,  June  Hatched  ■ 

cockerels  &  pullets.  $2  Each.  Jersey  Black  Giants 

A.  A-  HALEY _ - _ Old  Mystic,  Conn. 

CHICKS  8c  upC.0.D. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns  and  mixed  100% 

&,hlet“0BV,"‘0e‘''  18‘" 

C.  M.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

See  Pen  2  at  Storrs,  Ben  4  at  Vineland.  Breeding 
cocks,  cockerels,  liens,  pullets.  Circular  free 

w  H.  H.  KENT  .  Cazeoovta,  n!'y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 


15- Wk.  Pullets 

8.  €.  K.  I.  ItedM.  S 2 ton h’ 
depending  on  size,  etc.  You  must  be  satisfied  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  us.  BROOKOREST  FARM,  Oranbiiry,  N.  J  Box  m 

Utility  White  Wyandoftes  A.  f.  peISSI7^^. 

Barron’s  White  Wvandottes  Cockerels  forsale  from 

LS-  ^0ZcL0.ie.riLs  «•  ” 

Cl.  ED  HOLLENBECK _ Horsoheads,  New  York 

Barred  Rocks  ^edi£„r‘ied  Strain.  Fine  April 

Barred  Rock  Pullets  sl^- 

<8  each.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Sou.hampton,  N?£ 

finplfprplo  lbs-  each.  Barred  Rocks  Reds 

White  Leghorns.  Pullets  of  above  breeds! 

SI  .25.  Rlverdale  Poultry  Farm  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

Fnr  Snip  Entire  flock  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  YEARLING  HENS 

ror  sale  jasper  h.  partridge,  .  »%„,  3,  B;?„Tr|;ByEw?; 

Pill  LETS  Y.  Bred-to-lay  stock.  48c  pound. 

TULLCI  J  RAYMOND  BLODGETT  Bristol,  Vermont 


S.  ioro5U‘.a,nd  E,‘p-  W.  Leghorn  hens,  pedigreed,  $1 
■  to  #3.  Catalog.  VEKA  FULTON,  B.  98,  Gallipoli*,  Ohio 

Chicks  £,ed,!: .R.°^Legh0!;n8-  „Fa11  and Winter  Catalog. 

W.  HILLPOT  Box  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Rhode  Inland  Red  Pullets.  3  mos.,  $1;  i  mos.,  $1.25. 
■■A.  CHUBB  .  Randolph,  Now  York 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes.  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears’,  Foxes  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  YardleyTa 

Gold  Back  Pure  “  ro”°z™  Breeding  Hen  Turkeys 

Two  years  old.  Famous  for  laying;  of  large,  heavy  bone: 
long,  deep,  broad  body,  Circ.  THOMAS  REILT.  Plymouih,  Mats. 

BREEDERS  AND  E3GGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  SellersvUle,  Pa. 


Pis  DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP,  N.Y. 


Pnr^alo— 8  White  Embdeii  Yearling  Gander*,  $5 

lUI  OalC  each.  Mrs.  H.  Meier,  Coxsackie,  N.Y.  H.  D. 

ForSale-Two4200  Gandee  Incubators 

Excellent  condition.  $450  each.  4  390-Cyphers,  $35 
each,  1  390-Prairie  State,  $38.  Fifteen  No.  11  New¬ 
town  1923  Brooders,  $24  each.  One  No.  12,  $30.  This 
equipment  good  as  new  and  offered  F.  O  B 

Junta  Poultry  Farm  Southampton,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE — 20  390-Egg  CYPHERS  Standard  Incubators 

Brand  new.  Never  uncrated.  Factory  price,  $G9  each. 
Will  sell  for  $62.1  O  and  pay  freight.  Send  cash,  Guar¬ 
antee  sale  satisfactory.  Bank  Reference. 

S.  K.  KLINE  -  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


I  Sale  ol  Approved  Cockerels  I 

1?  — —  cockerels  from  special  §§ 

=  matings  at  $5.00  each.  These  birds  will  positively  add  vitality  and  produc-  = 
H  tion  to  your  breeding  pens.  Inspection  invited. 

j  LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM  -  Babylon,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  | 

I'i  MMITIIl  m!l'l:ITI:mi'TI  II.I'lTl  lllllSIlll  hl.Millll.llII.lTlIII^NIlllillilTllilTlTlIlN  l!l.ll!m!l.lil]!l  I'l  111 
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Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  apple  movement  has  shown  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  since  earlier  in 
the  season,  the  average  quality  of  apples 
being  better  as  the  Fall  and  Winter 
varieties  take  the  place  of  the  late  Sum¬ 
mer  fruit.  Although  a  great  many  ap¬ 
ples  were  trucked  in  from  nearby  farms, 
considerable  quantities  were  also  received 
from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Oregon 
and  Washington.  Maiden  Blush  from 
New  York  State  sold  at  $5.50  a  barrel, 
and  $1.25  to  $1.75  a  bushel  hamper,  while 
McIntosh  brought  $0.50  a  barrel.  Grimes 
Golden  were  reported  at  $4.50  to  $5  a 
barrel  and  $1.40  a  bushel.  As  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  New  Jersey  peaches  grew  lighter, 
moderate  supplies  were  |received  from 
New  York  State,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan, 
Idaho  and  other  Western  States,  good 
Elbertas  in  round  bushels  selling  at 
$2.25  to  $2.50  on  a  firm  market.  Con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  Jersey  peaches 
were  put  in  cold  storage  for  a  few  days 
to  help  fill  the  gap  between  the  heavy 
shipping 'season  of  New  Jersey  peaches 
and  the  harvesting  of  the  main  crop  of 
peaches  in  New  York  State.  The  New 
York  peach  crop  is  not  coming  up  to 
earlier  expectations  due  chiefly  to  drought 
in  Western  New  York,  the  total  crop  for 
that  State  being  only  about  15  per  cent 
larger  than  the  1921  crop  according  to 
the  latest  government  estimates,  and 
about  60  per  cent  as  large  as  last  year’s 
crop.  Plums  and  grapes  moved  slowly. 
Concord  grapes  and  Damson  plums  selling 
G5  to  70c  per  12-qt.  basket.  A  good 
market  developed  during  the  week  for 
pears  and  New  York  State  Bartletts 
brought  $3.50  to  $3.75,  and  Anjous  about 
$2  a  bushel.  Lettuce  held  fairly  steady 
at  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  20-qt.  crate  for  the 
best  Big  Boston  variety.  There  has  been 
an  active  demand  for  onions,  probably 
selling  better  than  any  other  vegetable 
offered  during  the  week  with  York  State 
yellow  onions  advancing  25  to  40c  a 
sack  selling  at  $3.75  to  $4.15  a  sack. 
Sweet  potatoes  sold  well,  Eastern  Shore’s 
showing  some  improvement  in  prices,  ad¬ 
vancing  to  $3.50  a  barrel,  and  New 
Jersey’s  in  %  bushel  baskets  sold  around 
$1  a  basket.  The  Philadelphia  market 
has  been  fairly  good  for  well  graded  po¬ 
tatoes.  Long  Island  growers  shipped 
several  car  loads  to  the  local  market  and 
a  few  were  received  from  Maine,  many  of 
them  being  immature  from  the  latter 
State.  Long  Island  Green  Mountains 
topped  the  market  at  $4.15  to  $4.35  per 
150-lb.  sack,  while  Maine  Cobblers  aver¬ 
aged  about  $3.70  a  sack.  The  crop  esti¬ 
mate  for  September  1  for  the  United 
States  is  practically  the  same  as  the  five- 
year  average,  1918-1922  inclusive,  that 
is  390,000,000  bushels.  While  these  fig¬ 
ures  represent  an  average  crop,  it  would 
seem  that  actually  the  crop  was  a  little 
short  when  industrial  conditions,  in¬ 
crease  in  population,  etc.,  are  taken  into 
consideration.  In  the  Eastern  States, 
however,  Maine  is  about  the  only  one 
having  any  surplus  while  the  estimated 
production  for  Canada  is  reported  to  be 
about  the  same  as  last  year’s  yield. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Reports  of  egg  receipts  in  Philadelphia 
for  August  showed  a  decrease  of  about 
3.000  cases  compared  with  the  July  ^  re¬ 
ceipts  and  during  the  first  half  of  Sep¬ 
tember  receipts  averaged  about  the  same 
as  during  August,  and  there  is  usually  an 
increased  demand  during  September.  It 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  there  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  scarcity  of  fine  new  laid 
eggs  and  the  comparatively  few  that  were 
offered  sold  on  a  firm  market,  nearby  and 
Western  extra  firsts  wholesaling  chiefly 
at  43c  a  dozen.  There  was  considerably 
unattractive  stock  in  the  market  which 
sold  at  irregular  prices,  the  market  on 
lower  grades  being  entirely  in  the  buyer’s 
favor.  Comparisons  of  the  Philadelphia 
cold  storage  holdings  with  those  of  last 
year  show  a  decrease  of  about  35,000 
cases.  For  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  final  government  figures  for  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  there  were  9,931,000  cases  on 
hand  compared  with  9.608,000  cases  a 
year  ago,  or  about  2,500,00(1  cases  above 
the  five-year  average. 

The  Hebrew  holidays  interfered  with 
the  live  poultry  trade  last  week.  While 
there  was  a  good  demand  for  fancy  fat 
live  and  heavy  chickens  just  before  the 
Hebrew  New  Year,  the  demand  afterward 
slackened  considerably,  especially  on  live 
fowl,  and  the  market  declined,  fancy 
Plymouth  Rock  fowl  selling  29  to  30c  a 
pound,  and  best  white  Leghorns  19  to 
23c.  Inferior  stock  of  mixed  breeds  sold 
from  20c  a  pound  upward  according  to 
quality.  Spring  chickens.  3  to  4  pound 
size,  ranged  27  to  33c.  Plymouth  Rocks 
bringing  the  highest  prices  and  white 
Leghorns,  all  sizes,  averaging  about  25c 
a  pound.  Ducks  declined  a  little  after 
the  Jewish  holidays,  ordinary  to  fancy 
white  Pekins  ranging  20  to  24c  a  pound. 
The  market  on  fresh  killed,  fancy  foAvl 
was  generally  firm,  and  prices  held  about 
steady,  dry-picked,  dry-packed,  barreled- 
packed  stock  wholesaling  mostly  at  30c 
for  5-pound  sizes,  with  values  graduating 
downward,  small  stock  selling  IS  to  20c. 
Nearby  broiling  chickens  held  steady  at 
33  to  38c,  with  occassional  lots  bringing 
a  little  higher  price. 


t  New 


IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  have  been  rather  light  and 
the  market  was  kept  well  cleared  of  de¬ 
sirable  grades.  Number  1  Timothy  sold 
mostly  at  $29  a  ton,  while  No.  2  Timothy 
and  No.  1  light  clover  mixed  were  valued 
at  $27  a  ton.  Straight  rye  straw  was 
rather  quiet  at  $23  a  ton.  Pastures  in 
New  Y'ork  State  are  probably  poorer  this 
year  than  for  many  previous  seasons  due 
to  the  dry  weather.  The  Timothy  hay 
yield  in  New  York  State  has  been  ir¬ 
regular,  but  on  the  whole,  it  has  been 
fairly  good  considering  the  dry  season. 
The  New  England  hay  crop  is  reported 
to  be  good,  but)  there  was  quite  a  cut  in 
production  in  New  Jersey.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-EN  DICOTT  MARKET 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c;  round  steak,  lb.,  24c;  sirloin 
steak,  lb.,  25c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb., 
30c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c; 
woodchuck,  lb.,  30c ;  rabbits^  dressed,  lb., 
35c ;  pigs,  6  weeks  old,  $5  to  $6 ;  milk 
goats,  each,  $25. 

Live  poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  30c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30c;  geese,  lb.,  28c; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  poultry — Chickens,  light,  34c; 
fowls,  lb.,  34c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  48c;  duck  eggs, 
55c ;  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c ; 
skim  milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt.,  75c  ;  goat 
milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  51c; 
best  dairy,  lb.,  4Se;  cheese,  cream,  30c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  grapes,  lb., 
10  to  12i4c ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  30c ; 
long  blackberries,  qt.,  30c;  plums,  bu., 
$2  ;  peaches,  bu.,  $2  to  $3.75 ;  pears,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2  ;  shell  beans,  qt.,  20c ;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  9c;  string  beans,  qt.,  6c;  beets, 
bunch,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25;  cabbage,  new,  lb., 
4c ;  carrots,  lbl.4  5c ;  cauliflower,  lb., 
10c ;  celery,  bunch.  11c ;  cucumbers, 
pickling,  90c;  bu..  $2;  green  peas,  qt., 
12c ;  green  peppers,  doz.,  15c ;  green 
corn,  white,  doz.,  15c;  Golden  bantam, 
doz.,  18c ;  kale,  pk.,  20c ;  lettuce,  head, 
5c;  bunch,  5c;  onions,  lb.,  6c;  parsnips, 
lb.,  5c;  potatoes,  pk.,  45c;  bu.,  $1.75; 
radishes,  bunch,  5c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  6c;  Summer 
squash,  lb.,  5c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ; 
Swiss  chard,  lb.,  10c;  spinach,  pk.,  20c; 
string  beans,  qt.,  6c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  5c; 
bu.,  $1.50;  turnips,  bunch,  5c;  bu.,  80c. 

Bread,  loaf.  5c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c ;  clover  honey,  card,  23c ;  honey, 
strained,  lb.,  18c;  popcorn,  shelled,  2 
lbs.,  25c;  butternuts,  bu..  $1.50;  walnuts, 
qt.,  15c;  apple  vinegar,  gal.,  35c;  sweet 
cider,  gal.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  12  to  13c;  heavy,  lb., 
10% c;  veal,  lb.,  13c;  mutton,  lb..  18  to 
20c ;  lamb,  lb..  28  to  30c ;  beef,  lb.,  8  to 
14c. 

Live  poultry — Ducks,  lb..  2Sc;  broilers, 
lb.,  2Sc ;  fowls,  lb.,  28  to  30c  ;  geese,  lb., 
30c ;  guinea  hens,  each  75c  to  $1 ; 
pigeons,  pair.  75c. 

Dressed  poultry — Ducks,  lb..  45  to  50c; 
broilers,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  fowls,  lb.,  3S  to 
45c ;  geese,  lb.,  40  to  50c. 

Butter,  lb.,  55  to  65c ;  eggs.  48  to  55c ; 
duck  eggs,  doz.,  55c ;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
35  to  40c. 

Fruits,  apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  can- 
teloupes,  bu..  $1.50  to  $3 ;  elderberries, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.75;  grapes,  lb..  7%c;  pears, 
bu..  $2.50  to  $3;  plums,  basket,  75c;  bu., 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  peaches,  basket.  50  to  75c  ; 
bu..  $1.50  to  $2.50;  crab  apples,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.50. 

Beans,  bu.,  $3.50;  Lima  beans,  bu., 
$3 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1 ;  beets,  doz.  bunches, 
25  to  30c;  cabbage,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  car¬ 
rots,  doz.  bunches.  30e ;  bushel.  SOc ; 
celery,  doz.  bunches.  SOc  to  $1 ;  cucum¬ 
bers.  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  egg  plant,  doz.,  $2 
to  $3 ;  endive,  doz.  heads,  SOc ;  -garlic, 
lb.,  10c ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  honey, 
cap,  25c ;  head  lettuce,  doz..  40  to  SOc ; 
leaf  lettuce,  head,  5  to  6c;  Maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches, 
25c;  onions,  bu.,  $2;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  SOc;  potatoes,  bu..  $1.50  to 
$1.70;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  30c;  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  crate,  '50  to  75c;  turnips, 
bu..  75c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50  to  90c;  corn, 
doz.  ears.  12  to  20c ;  peppers,  green,  bu.. 
$1.50  to  $1.75:  red,  bu.,  $3;  cauliflower, 
head,  25  to  30c;  per  crate.  $2  to  $2.50; 
mushrooms,  qt..  30c;  pumpkins,  each  10 
to  20c;  Winter  squash,  crate.  $1. 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton.  $18;  No.  2.  $16; 
straw,  ton.  $14  to  $17 ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1 ; 
oats,  bu.,  60c ;  corn.  bu..  05c. 

ROCHESTER 

Live  poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  20  to  30c ; 
stags,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  fowls,  lb..  18  to 
28c;  roosters,  lb.,  12c;  guinea  fowl,  each. 
30  to  50e ;  pigeons,  each.  15  to  20c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  20  to  23c;  geese,  lb.,  18  to 
22c ;  rabbits,  live,  pr.,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  30  to  35c ; 
eggs,  doz.,  32  to  40c. 

Apples,  bu..  75c  to  $1.25 ;  crab  ap¬ 
ples,  market  basket,  50  to  75c;  eante- 
loupes,  extra  large,  doz.,  $4  to  $4.50; 
medium  size,  doz.,  $2.25  to  $3 ;  small, 
doz..  $1.25  to  $2 ;  elderberries,  market 
basket,  40  to  50c ;  grapes,  pk..  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  prunes,  French.  14-qt.  basket.  80 


cl 


September  29,  1923 


n  d  Prices 


to  90c;  peaches,  Crawford,  basket,  55 
to  75c;  Rochester,  basket,  50  to  65c; 
peaches,  white,  basket,  30  to  40c ; 
plums,  Bradshaw,  market  basket,  55  to 
75c  ;  pears,  market  basket,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  beets, 
market  basket,  40  to  SOc ;  home-grown 
cabbage.  doz._  heads,  80  to  90c ;  cucum¬ 
bers.  doz.,  50  to  75c ;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c;  market  basket,  50  to 
60c ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1.75  to 
$2.50;  onions,  dry,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
pickles,  dill,  per  100.  90c  to  $1;  pickles, 
small,  per  100,  40  to  50c ;  egg  plant,  doz., 
75c  to  $1;  Lima  beans,  lb..  30  to  35c; 
lettuce.  _doz.  heads,  25  to  35c ;  Boston, 
crate,  75c  to  $1;  onions,  per  100  lbs., 
$4 ;  Spanish  onions,  crate,  $1.50  to 
$1.60;  peppers,  green,  market  basket, 
40  to  50c;  red,  market  basket.  $1.50  to 
$2  ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  romaine,  doz. 
heads.  25  to  30c;  radishes,  market  bas¬ 
ket,  50  to  65c ;  'Summer  squash,  per  doz., 
40  to  50c ;  sweet  corn,  Evergreen,  doz.. 
25  to  30c;  Golden  Bantam,  doz.,  25  to 
30c ;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl..  $4 ;  tomatoes, 
ripe,  basket,  40  to  45c;  green,  basket.  30 
to  35c;  wax  beans,  14-qt.  basket,  75  to 
90c;  green  beans.  14-qt.  basket,  75  to  90c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy,  ton.  $18  to  $22; 
clover  or  Alfalfa,  ton,  $18  to  $20;  mixed 
hay.  ton,  $18  to  $20;  oat  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $16 ;  wheat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ; 
rye  straw,  ton.  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Again  steady  weather,  but  cool,  with 
frosts  hovering  about.  The  produce  mar¬ 
kets  have  firmed  up  some.  Butter  has 
advanced  another  notch.  Apples  and 
potatoes  are  pretty  strong. 

BUTTER - CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  higher ;  creamery,  45  to  52c ; 
dairy.  30  to  38c ;  crocks,  30  to  35c ; 
common,  20  to  25c.  Cheese,  firm ; 
daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  27  to  28e ;  lim- 
burger,  31  to  33c.  Eggs,  steady ;  hen¬ 
nery.  42  to  47c ;  States  and  Western 
candled,  33  to  38c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  firm ;  turkey.  34  to 
43c ;  fowl.  22  to  32c :  chickens.  18  to 
32c ;  broilers,  35  to  43c ;  capons.  26  to 
40c ;  old  roosters,  18  to  29c ;  ducks,  28 
to  30c ;  geese.  20  to  26c.  Live  poultry, 
firm :  turkeys,  25  to  30c ;  fowls,  19  to 
27c ;  broilers.  22  to  28c ;  old  roosters.  16 
to  17c":  ducks,  22  to  25c:  geese.  18  to 
24c.  Pigeons,  each  15  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady  ;  Duchess.  St.  Lawrence 
20-ounce,  Wolf  River,  bu..  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  Strawberry.  Maiden  Blush.  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  windfalls.  50  to  75c.  Potatoes, 
steady ;  home-grown,  bu..  75c  to  $1.75 ; 
Jersey,  bag.  $3.75  to  $4.25 ;  sweets,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50. 

PEACHES 

Peaches'  ■  fancy 

$2.25  to  $2.50:  Crawfords.  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  small  basket,  25  to  30c.  Cante- 
loupes.  easy  ;  California,  crate  $2.50  to  $3  ; 
home-grown.  $3  to  $4  ;  Casabas.  box.  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  Honey  Dews,  box.  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  watermelons,  each.  25  to  75c. 

FRUIT  AND  BERRIES 
Pears,  weak ;  Bartletts.  bu.,  $1.50 


AND  MELONS 
scarce;  Elbertas.  bu., 


$2.75 ;  Clapps,  Sugar,  Seckel.  $2 
$2.25.  Plums,  easy;  4-qt.  basket,  15 


to 

to 

to 


25c :  prunes,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2.  Grapes, 
steady :  home-grown.  12-lb.  basket,  85c 
to  $1;  Malagas,  lug.  $1.15  to  $1.25  (re¬ 
tailing  at  10c  lb.)  :  Tokays,  lug.  $2  to 
$2.50.  Elderberries,  steady ;  home¬ 
grown.  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

BEAN  S — ONIO  N  S 

Beans,  dull ;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $9.50 
to  $10 ;  red  kidney,  marrow.  $8.50  to  $9 ; 
pea,  medium.  $7  to  $7.50.  Onions, 
steady;  Spanish,  crate.  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
home-grown,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2.25  ;  Indiana, 
bag,  $3.50  to  $3.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  generally  firm;  artichokes, 
drum.  $10  to  $12 ;  beans,  wax  and  green, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  beets,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  30c :  cabbage,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  doz. 
bunches.  40  to  45c ;  cauliflower,  bu..  $2 
to  $2.50 ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c ; 
corn.  doz.  ears.  20  to  30c;  cucumbers, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  egg  plant,  bu..  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  endive,  doz.,  50  to  60c ;  lettuce, 
box.  60c  to  $1.25 ;  green  onions,  doz. 
bunches.  30  to  40c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
40  to  SOc ;  peas,  bag.  $3  to  $3.50 ;  pep¬ 
pers.  bu..  $1.25  to  $2.75 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches.  25  to  30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  tomatoes,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25; 
turnips,  white,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  yel¬ 
low.  60  to  65c :  vegetable  oyster,  doz. 
bunches.  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull;  white  comb.  IS  to  25c; 
dark,  10  to  12c.  Maple  products,  easy; 
sugar,  lb.,  10  to  18c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1  to 
$1.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  dull ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $15.50 
to  $18.50 ;  clover  mixed,  $14  to  $17 :  rye 
straw.  $12  to  $14  ;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$33;  middlings.  $34;  Red-dog,  $37.50; 
cottonseed  meal.  $45.25 ;  oilmeal,  $48 ; 
hominy,  $38.50:  gluten,  $4 (.65;  oat  feed. 
$19;  rye  middlings,  $33.  j,  W.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

September  21,  1923. 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  prices.  September,  Class  1 
fluid  milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 
zone,  $2.98  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2,  for 
cream  and  ice  cream,  $2.05. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.47%  @$0.48 

Good  to  choice  . . , 

Lower  grades  . .  . 


Packing  stock 


.  .43 

@ 

.47 

.  .39 

@ 

.42 

.  .46 

@ 

■46% 

@ 

.44 

.  .31 

@ 

.34 

@ 

•46% 

>.27  % 
.26 
.19 


CHEESE 

Fresh  specials  . $0.26%  @$0 

Average  run . 25%  @ 

Pkims  . . 10  @ 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy  . .  .$0.63@$0.64 

Medium  to  good . 49 @  .59 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best.  .  .59@  .60 

Gathered,  best  . 44 @  .45 

Common  to  good . 25 @ 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . .  ..$0.20@$0 

Spring  broilers  . 25 @ 

Roosters  . 12@ 

Ducks,  Spring  . 25@ 


.60 

.30 

.28 

.13 

.30 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . 

Common  to  good  .  . 

.  .  .30@ 

.35 

Broilers,  best  . 

.  .  .42@ 

.43 

Fair  to  good  . 

.40 

Fowls  . . . 

.  .  .20  (a 

.30 

Roosters  . 

.19 

Ducks  . 

°5 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz, 

.  .  6.50@ 

8.50 

9  to  10  lbs . 

.  .  5.50@ 

6.50 

6  to  8  lbs . 

.  .  2.75@ 

5.25 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

CALVES 

Choice  . 

.  .  $0.22  @  $0.23 

Good  to  prime  . 

.  .  ,14@ 

.20 

Grassers  . 

. .  .09@ 

.13 

FRUIT 

Apples — Mdlntosli,  bbl.  . . 

$  4.00@$ 

8.00 

Wealthy  . 

3.00@ 

6  00 

Duchess  . 

2.00@ 

5  00 

Alexander  . 

4.00  @ 

5.50 

Twenty  ounce  . 

4.00@ 

6  00 

Fall  Pippin  . 

3.000 

4.00 

N.  W.  Greening  . 

3.000 

6.50 

Delicious  . 

4.500 

6.50 

Jonathan  . . 

5.000 

5.50 

Pears,  bbl . 

4.000  10.00 

Bu.  basket  . 

1.000 

3.50 

Plums,  8-lb.  basket  .  .  .  . 

.250 

.50 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket  .  .  . 

.600 

.90 

8-till  crate  . 

1.000 

1.25 

Raspberries,  pt . 

.080 

.13 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

.100 

.25 

Peaches — Jersey  crate  . . 

1.000 

2.00 

'State,  bu.  basket  . 

1.250 

1.50 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate  . 

1.000 

2.50 

Watermelon,  car  . 

150.00@400.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

.  .$1,250  $1.75 

Carrots,  bu . 

.  1.000 

1.25 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

1.75 

Parsley,  bu . 

..  1.000 

1.25 

Eggplant,  bu . 

.750 

2.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

1 .75 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

..  2.000 

3.75 

Peppers,  bu . 

.  .  .500 

1.00 

Lima  beans,  bu.  . 

.  .  1.500 

2.50 

Radishes,  bu . 

.  .  .500 

1.25 

Sweet  corn,  100  . 

..  1.250 

3  00 

Spinach,  bu . 

.750 

1.50 

Squash,  bu . 

1.50 

String  beans,  bu . 

.750 

2_2£> 

Tomatoes.  64111  crate  .  .  . 

.750 

2.25 

Turnips,  bbl . 

1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

.  .  1.000 

2.25 

Watercress,  100  bunches 

..  2.500 

3.00 

.$2  50 @$3.25 
.  3.7 5@  4.00 
.  2.00@  3.75 


POTATOES 

Jersey,  150->b.  sack  .... 

Long  Island.  150  lbs.  . . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl.  . . . 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $  8.25@ $11.25 

Bulls  .  4.50@  5.00 

Cows  .  1;50@  5.00 

Calves,  best  .  15.00@  16.00 

Lower  grades  .  5.00@  9.50 

Sheep  .  4.00@  7.00 

Lambs  .  8.00@  15.00 

Hogs  .  6.50@  10.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — Timothv,  No.  1  .  .$27  50@  $28.00 

No.  2  .  2G.00@  27.00 

No.  3  .  23.00@  24.00 

Straw — Rve  .  22.00@  23.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

qt.  ... 


Milk — Grade  A.  bottled. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  pt. 
Grade  B,  loose,  qt.  .  . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy  %  pt.  . 

Butter,  best  . 

Cheese  . 

Eggs,  best  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls  . 

Broilers,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb.  . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Onions,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  . . . 


$0.18 
.15 
.10 
.10 
.28 
.17 
.10 
30 

$0.56@  .57 


.34  @ 


.38 


t  •  •  •  • 


.65  @  .66 

.35  @  .50 

.35  @  .45 

.55  @  .60 

.48@  .50 

.04  @  .05 

.05  @  .10 

.10@  .15 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  122S) 

I  put  down  aiy  pen  to  think  this  over. 
In  the  next  room  my  children  were  at 
the  piano,  singing  as  if  they  cared  litrle 
for  the  solemn  import  of  birth  and  death. 
Looking  over  their  shoulder  I  lind  they 
were  shouting  some  ridiculous  song  about 
Mr.  Gallagher  and  Mr.  Shean,  as  if  in 
mockery  at  what  I  have  been  thinking 
about  life.  I  read  the  ending  of  the 
chorus. 

Positively  Mister  Gallagher,  absolutely 
Mister  Shean!  H.  w.  C. 


List  of  September  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  July 
page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer.  The 
name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  received 
from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each  name  is 
the  age,  whenever  given,  and  a  series  of  alpha¬ 
betical  symbols  referring  to  various  contribu¬ 
tions  according  to  the  following  key: 

b — Words  for  the  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g — A  game. 

k — A  new  book  or  poem  puzzle. 

1 — Correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle, 
m — A  new  nature  puzzle, 
n — Correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle, 
o — An  original  poem, 
p — A  photographic  picture, 
r — A  rhyme  for  drawing, 
s — A  story, 
v — A  memory  verse, 
x — Correct  answer  to  last  puzzle, 
z — A  new  puzzle  or  riddle. 

California:  Esther  York  (d). 

Connecticut:  Norman  Hallock  (Id,  d),  Kath- 
rine  Marsh  (10,  d),  Helen  Upson  ill,  d),  Mary 
Baharclie  (12,  d,  1),  Albert  Kirk  (d,  1,  p),  Cora 
McLaughlin  (1),  Jennie  Sayer  '12,  d),  Lois 

Macken  <9,  d),  Frank  Sebatzle  (12,  k,  1,  m,  r, 
z),  Anna  Doublik  (10,  1,  in,  r,  v),  Annie  Mayers 
(14,  d,  1),  Amy  Rasmussen  (13,  d),  Myra  Lloyd 
(13,  d,  r),  Dorothy  Smith  (15,  d,  n),  Elena 
D’Agostino  (14,  d,  1),  Mary  Delemarre,  (11,  1), 
Orville  Walter  (12,  d),  Unsigned  (1,  m,  x),  Lois 
Smith  (11,  d,  1,  n),  George  Freberg  (9,  d), 
Berta  Griffiths  (15,  b),  Evelyn  Stewart  (14,  e), 
Gertrude  Lewis  (12,  d),  Helen  Thrall  (n),  Ga¬ 
briel  D’Agostino  (10,  d,  1),  Elizabeth  Steed  (d), 
Mildred  Vosburgh  (14,  b,  d,  k,  1,  n,  r). 

Delaware:  Margarett  Ruth  (11,  d),  E.  Selders 
(15,  d),  Edith  Johnson  (9,  d),  Catharine  Lynch 
(10,  d). 

Illinois:  Anna  Graham  (14,  b,  d,  e,  1,  n), 
Charles  Graham,  Sarah  Graham  (v). 

Indiana:  Wayne  Hay  (13,  d). 

Iowa:  Beatrice  Swanson  (13,  d). 

Louisiana:  Roberta  Duffy  (15,  d),  Ruth  Duffy 
(15,  d,  r). 

Maine:  Edna  Place  (15,  d),  Lawrence  Mc- 
Knight  (15,  d),  Mary  Glidden  (10,  d),  Winni- 
fred  Pinkham  (14,  d),  Myrtie  Hemenway  (12, 
d),  Mildred  Clark  (15),  Lucy  Witbam  (10,  x, 
z),  Rebecca  Spencer  (13,  d),  Irene  Ferron  (12, 
d),  Marion  Noyes  (14,  d,  r,  s). 

Maryland:  Margaret  Krank  (11,  d),  Marian 
Krank  (13,  d),  Irma  Wright  (5,  d),  Esther 

Wright  (9,  d,  1,  x),  Ruth  Rohrbaugh  (10,  d).. 

Massachusetts:  Doris  Forsman  (15,  d),  Esther 
Wren  (12,  d),  Reba  Mason  (10,  d),  Vesta  Mason 
(11,  d),  Eleanor  Perkins  (d),  Marion  Bishop  (10> 
d),  Frank  Blackie  (12),  Beatrice  Stevens  (15,  b, 
g,  1,  o,  r,  z),  Gladys  Zuricker  (15,  d),  Avis 
Temple  (11,  d),  Helen  Temple  (9,  d),  Lena  De 
Laura  (15,  b,  k,  1,  o,  r),  Alice  Hanson  (14,  d), 
Richard  Hanson  (8,  d),  Ruth  Moore  (12,  d,  1, 
o),  Florence  Field  (10,  d,  1,  x). 

Michigan:  Myrtle  Franklin  (12,  o),  Lena 

Smith  (15,  d,  1),  Agnes  Berglund  (14,  b,  d). 

Missouri:  Freddie  Backhaus  (10,  d),  Hilda 

Meyer  (15,  d). 

New  Hampshire:  Freda  Lathrop  (13,  d),  Lena 
Wiggin  (15,  x),  Miriam  Clay  (13,  d),  Edith 
Clay  (10,  d),  Paula  Hartfiel  (d),  Earl  Anderson 
(17,  b,  1,  o,  v),  Richard  Kelley  (14,  b,  d,  e). 

New  Jersey:  Dorothy  Courter  (10,  d),  Cath¬ 
erine  Miller  (14,  d),  Frances  Miller  (9,  d),  Han¬ 
nah  Ross  (13,  d,  1,  x),  Anthony  Mazzo  (12,  d), 
Frederick  Hunziker  (12,  d),  Elsie  Cross  (15,  d), 
Laura  Mixner  (14,  d,  1,  z),  Marjorie  Croshaw 
(11,  d),  William  Croshaw  (12,  d),  Gladys  Bloom¬ 
er  (12,  d),  Arthur  Bloomer  (11,  d),  Sarah  Craft 
(d),  Collins  Johnson  (d),  Ellen  Smith  (11,  d), 
Elizabeth  Tower  (o),  Irene  Medaugh  (12,  d), 
Margaret  Raycraft  (15,  d). 

New  York:  Mazie  De  La  Roche  (14,  d),  Vic¬ 
toria  La  Ditzi  (13,  d),  Dorothy  Lee  (11,  d,  1,  v), 
Beatrice  Ennist  (12,  d),  F.  Owens  (14,  o),  Mar¬ 
garet  Mackenzie  (11,  d,  1,  x),  Birchard  Evans 
(9,  d,  1),  Lillian  Boh  (16,  d,  1),  Elvira  Boh  (12, 
1,  r),  Peggy  Gorham  (9,  d,  v),  Althea  Stevens 
(10,  1,  z),  Marguerita  Keck  (11,  d,  n),  Susan 
Bishop  (8,  d),  Blossom  Sonnenschein  (5,  d), 
Alice  Sayward  (1,  x),  Onnolee  Haney  (9),  Ches¬ 
ter  Roberts  (13,  d,  m,  r),  Marie  Roberts  (11, 
d,  *1),  Janet  MacDcugall  (13,  e),  Elizabeth 

Turck  (11,  d),  Ruth  Orr  (10,  d,  l),Karl 
Brooks  (11,  1),  Helen  Messemer  (d),  Dorothy 
Springer  (14,  d),  Lois  Wilmarth  (8,  d),  Arlene 
Wilmarth  (14,  d),  Genevieve  Strader  (11,  d), 
Margaret  Samascott  (d),  Lynwood  Howe  (13, 
d,  n),  Everett  Male  (13,  d),  Marjorie  Schrier 
(14,  d),  Gladys  Tyler  (16,  d),  Anna  Raggi  (17, 
d),  Roberta  Tice  (8,  d),  Dorothy  Fisher  (12,  1), 
Mary  Polhemus  (13,  d,  o),  Belle  Marold  (13,  d), 
Ernest  Wait  (9,  d),  Rhoda  Hart  (10,  d),  Rachel 
Crouch  (13,  d),  Kathryn  Howell  (1),  Charlotte 
Booth  (15,  d,  n),  Alice  Loomis  (10,  x),  John 
Henry  (d),  Ida  Ritchi  (13,  e,  d,  1),  Virginia 
Bridgens  (11,  d),  Grace  Wheat  (b,  e,  1),  Fannie 
Cottrell  (13,  d,  1,  x),  Monica  Starkweather  (10, 
k,  1),  Grace  Britting  (12,  d),  Pearl  Hamilton 
(d,  r),  Dorothy  Marshall  (7,  d),  Sylvia  Downs 
(8,  d),  Gertrude  Gristwood  (14,  d),  Stanley 
Trimble  (13,  d,  1),  Helen  Edwards  (13,  d),  Bur¬ 
dette  Schroeder  (13,  1),  Mariam  Schroeder  (10, 
d),  Gertrude  Searles  (13,  d),  Evelyn  Waghorn 
(11),  Joyce  Waghorn  (10,  d),  Gladys  Benson  (9, 
d),  Theo  Hastings  (12,  1),  Ethel  Fadden  (16,  d), 
Louise  Wiederhold  (12,  d),  Marion  Stevens  (8, 
d),  Anna  Walker  (14,  b,  I,  r),  Lucy  Walker  (13, 
b,  d,  1,  r),  Faith  Walker  (10,  d),  Ruth  Watts 

(16,  d,  1,  n,  x),  Frances  Sanford  (13,  d,  1), 

Monic-a  Starkweather  (s),  Robert  Walters  (12, 
d),  Charles  Gillmeister,  Marion  Brock  (12,  d), 
Hanna  Young  (17,  r),  Genevieve  Harvey  (13,  d), 
Marion  Powell  (11,  d,  1,  n,  x),  Margaret  Shuler 

(13,  d),  Lucile  Gifford  (d),  Thelma  Donk  (10,  1, 

v,  x),  Iva  McClatchie  (34,  d,  1,  r),  Harry 
France  (d),  Franklin  Aker  (6,  d),  Frances  Aker 
(8,  d),  Charles  Aker  (9,  d,  r),  Elizabeth  Work¬ 
man  (e),  Dorothy  Butterfield  (14,  v),  Virginia 
Porter  (12,  d,  k,  1,  r).  Laura  Chapin  13),  Ivah 
Miller  (12,  d,  v,  z),  Gladys  Feldberg  (d,  1,  x), 
Eugenia  Kraus  (12,  d),  Alice  Williams  (11,  d, 
1),  Ralph  Duck  (d),  Clarence  Schultz  (d).  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith  (16,  d),  Gretchen  Schulz  (13,  d), 
Beulah  Foster,  Mildred  Simmons  (12,  d,  r), 
Laura  Gould  (14,  d),  Dorothy  Denton  (12,  1), 
Mildred  Morris  (13,  d),  Barbara  Hoyt  (10,  d), 
Lynn  Smith  (11,  d),  Wilma  Smith  (14,  d), 
Richard  French  (14,  d),  Thomas  Boser  (14,  d), 
Dorothy  Berry  (9,  d,  1,  v,  x),  Mary  Berry  (6, 
d),  Helen  Carr  (12,  d,  1),  Clara  Schroeder  (16, 
d,  p,  v),  Margarethe  Schroeder  (12,  d,  1),  Ruth 
Fox  (16,  p),  Randall  Miller  (d). 

Ohio:  Lucille  Smith  (14,  d),  Anna  Penrod  (9, 
0).  Lily  Weisenburger  (9,  d),  Ethel  Chapman 
(11,  d),  Lydia  Thompson  (8,  d),  Harriet  Thomp¬ 
son  (10,  d),  Oiva  Asmund  (14,  b,  o). 

Pennsylvania:  Theona  Hippie  (13,  d),  Floyd 
Hippie  (10,  1),  Emma  Elakeslee  (15,  d),  Ken- 
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noth  Chilson  (9.  d),  Dorothy  Collins  (8,  d),  Ruth 
Hall  (13,  d),  Helen  Ehst  (9,  d),  Muriel  Fry- 
singer  (9.  d),  Anna  Warner  (11,  d,  n),  Alice 
Woo’lens  (12.  d),  Mildred  Anderson  (16,  d,  1), 
Carl  Glick  (10,  d),  Ferae  Bard  (14,  d),  Helen 
Kauffman  (13,  d),  Miriam  Ivachel  (14,  d,  r), 
Barbara  Heisey  (13,  d,  r). 

Rhode  Island:  Margaret  Palmer  (d),  Hazel 
Bailey  (b,  d,  1,  r,  v). 

Vermont:  Joseph  Laporte  (11,  d,  1),  Ca¬ 

milla  Roy  (12,  d),  Eugenia  Powers  (10,  d), 
Eulalie  Towers  (11,  d,  1). 

Virginia:  Catherine  Fox  (9,  1) 

West  Virginia:  Nellie  Eib  (14, ‘  d,  1),  Erston 
Foltz  (d). 

Wisconsin:  Clyde  Roe  (13,  d). 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  24-30 — Dairy  Cattle  Congress 
and  International  Belgian  Horse  Show, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Sept.  24-Oet.  6 — International  Wheat 
Show,  Wichita,  Ivan. 

Sept.  26-28 — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  fourteenth  annual  conven- 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oct.  5-13 — ’National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10-12— International  Farm  Con¬ 
gress  of  America,  seventeenth  annual  ses¬ 
sion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  6-9— American  Bornological  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  New  York  City. 

Nov.  20-21 — New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  annual  meeting, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  17-24 — American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  20-24 — Annual  farm  exhibit, 
Monmouth  County  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Beach  Casino,  Asbury  Bark,  N.  J. 

Nov.  24 — Annual  meeting,  Monmouth 
County  Board  of  Agriculture,  Beach 
Casino,  Asbury  Bark,  N.  J. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1— Boultry  Show.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  1-8— International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Goc.  4-6 — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting  and  exhibit, 
Iladdon  Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Purifying  Well  Water;  Automobile  Fire 
From  Short  Circuit 

1.  What  is  the  best  way  to  purify  water 
in  a  well?  Is  there  any  way  to  make  water 
tasteless?  2.  How  do  automobiles  get  on 
fire  by  short  circuit  from  the  battery.  I 
have  heard  of  a  few  burning  that  way, 
and  v  ould  like  to  know  how  it  can  be 
prevented.  J.,M. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

1.  The  best  way  to  purify  well  water 
is  to  remove  any  possible  source  of  con 
tamination.  Water  in  a  well  is  not 
stationary ;  while  few  wells  tap  flowing 
streams  cf  underground  water,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  “ground  water”  level  and 
the  seeping  into  the  well  of  water  from 
outside  as  pumping  is  done,  as  well  as 
the  slow  movement  of  ground  water  to¬ 
ward  lower  levels,  produce  constant 
changes  in  well  contents.  If  well  water 
has  a  bad  odor  and  taste,  and  is  not  in  a 
locality  where  sulphur  or  other  mineral 
matters  in  underground  rocks  are  known 
to  supply  these,  look  for  some  adjacent 
cesspool  or  vault,  barnyard,  or  other 
source  of  possible  contamination.  At 
low  stages  of  ground  water,  pumping 
brings  into  the  well  water  from  compara¬ 
tively  distant  areas.  Look  also  for  pos¬ 
sible  surface  contamination  through 
leaking  well  covers,  dirty  boots  of  men 
and  soiled  feet  of  animals.  Small  ani¬ 
mals  falling  into  wells  and  decaying 
there  are  sometimes  found,  but  less  often 
than  is  usually  supposed  when  water  ac¬ 
quires  a  bad  odor.  Having  removed  any 
possible  source  of  contamination  that  may 
be  near  by,  pump  the  water  from  the  well 
and  clean  the  bottom.  The  new  supply 
seeping  in  should  be  pure,  but,  if  there 
is  any  reasonable  suspicion  as  to  Its 
wholesomeness,  boil  it  before  drinking;  I 
do  not  know  of  any  practicable  method 
of  removing  taste  and  odor  from  'the  wa¬ 
ter  of  wells  which,  in  times  of  drought, 
acquire  these,  gx-anting  that  there  are  no 
evident  sources  of  pollution. 

2.  I  do  not  know  how  a  short  circuit 
in  the  electric  system  of  an  automobile 
can  set  fire  to  the  car,  unless  arcing  or 
sparking  from  disconnected  ends  of 
broken  or  adjacent  surfaces  of  bared 
wire  set  fire  to  the  inflammable  grease  or 
gasoline  vapor  about  the  machine.  This 
may  be  a  more  or  less  frequent  source  of 
automobile  fires,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  a  very  likely  one.  Undoubtedly,  the 
frequent  explanation  of  fires  as  a  result 
of  “defective  wiring”  is  more  convenient 
than  accurate.  At  the  same  time,  all  the 
wiring  about  a  car  should  be  carefully 
guarded.  A  shor‘  circuit  may  soon  ex¬ 
haust  a  battery,  it  it  does  nothing  more. 
Where  there  is  a  possibility  of  chafing 
removing  the  insulation  from  electric 
wires,  they  should  be  inspected  at  in¬ 
tervals  and  kept  fully  protected.  All 
contacts  should  also  be  kept  clea’i  and 
ught.  Actually  broken  wires  will,  of 
course,  soon  make  their  defect  known  by 
failure  to  function  on  the  part  of  some 
part  of  the  electric  system.  As  with  other 
parts  of  a  modern  motor  car,  failures  to 
operate  properly  are  best  guarded  against 
by  frequent  inspections  and  such  repairs 
or  adjustments  as  art  found  to  be  needed 
The  trouble  with  ihe  average  car  owner 
is  that  he  can  hardly  believe  that  suen  a 
perfect  nu.ciune  ua  a  properly  winking 
car  is  can  need  constant  attention. 

M.  B  D. 


Repnper  now— make  your  homo  bright 
and  oozy  for  winter.  Williams  Qual¬ 
ity  Wallpaper  is  so  moderate  in  price 
you’ll  wonder  why  you  have  been 
content  with  faded  rooms. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKS 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  a  copy  of 
book,  "How  to  Beautify  Your  Home 
with  Wallpaper.”  It  contains  com¬ 
plete,  illustrated,  step-by-step  instruc¬ 
tions  for  hanging  wallpaper— so  sim¬ 
ple  a  novice  can  follow.  Also  book  of 
actual  samples. 

C.  J.  WILLIAMS  STORES 
Dept.  A, 2783  Atlantic  Ave.,B’klyn 


GENERAL  STORE,  stock  and  buildings  for 
sale;  established  30  years;  farming  section 
New  York  State;  no  competition  within  six 
miles;  about  $2,500  required;  steam  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity,  post  office,  gasoline  station;  rare  op¬ 
portunity  for  quick  buyer.  ADVERTISER  4099, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


185- ACRE  farm,  with  federal  loan  of  $6,000, 
three  years  standing,  can  be  bought  by  clear¬ 
ing  up  back  claims,  taxes,  and  interest.  BOX 
129,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.;  40  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstown; 
825  apple  trees,  standard  variety;  12  acres 
peaches;  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  pears,  cher¬ 
ries,  raspberries,  currants  and  asparagus  in 
abundance;  stone  house  and  barn;  20  acres 
woodland;  good  markets;  deal  includes  all 
crops  and  machinery,  Fordson  tractor.  Bean 
power  sprayer,  horses,  chickens  and  bees;  bar¬ 
gain  at  $12,000.  F.  H.  YARNALL,  934  High 
Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order. 
WILLIAM  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  GRADER,  250-bbl.  capacity,  JOHN 
SARLE,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Quart,  85e;  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered. 
RICHARD  I).  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

SLEEP  on  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  soothing, 
refreshing,  invigorating;  pleasing  gift  for 
shut-in  friends  or  well  ones;  pioked  fresh;  cre¬ 
tonne  cover;  3-lb.,  $1.25,  prepaid;  check  with 
rrder.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2  Ilacquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Hall  incubator. 
North  Haven,  Conn. 


CHAS.  MILLS, 


Closing-Out  Sale-NEW  MOLINE  TRACTOR 

9-18  Model  D,  with  starter  and  spotlight.  Two 
plows,  rear  carriage,  extra  rims,  etc.  Never  been 
used.  #550  F.  O.  B.  here.  Also  one  Avery  5-10 
Motor  Cultivator.  #300.  Advertiser  4107,  care  R.  N.-Y 

Cider  Apples  Wanted sTEeHtM^HNSso^oraait^onn. 
Cider  Apples  Wanted in  TafioadCtl?68  or 

JOHN  F.  WILKENS  PEEKSKILL,  N  Y.  Tel.'  2I-F-4 

WanloH— Ridnr  Annloo  in  car  load  ,ots-  State  lowest 
nanieu  UlUerAppieS  price  per  100  pounds  weight. 

FRED  MENICK.241  So  Regent  St., Port  Chester,  N.Y.  Tel.  467 


Cider  Apples  Wanted  ’’cT/oXc.,,.,. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1243. 

FOR  SALE — 150-acre  farm,  100  acres  tillable, 
40  meadow1;  produces  fine  potatoes,  wheat, 
corn,  hay;  has  been  run  as  dairy  farm;  barn 
120x40x24,  equipped  for  60  cows;  stable  for 
8  horses;  gasoline  engine  and  2,500-gal.  tank; 
good  stream,  orchard,  8-room  house,  ideal  coun¬ 
try  home;  2  miles  from  railroad,  20  miles  from 
Trenton,  35  from  Philadelphia,  75  from  New 
York;  priced  very  low  at  $18,000;  no  agents. 
ADVERTISER  4083,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  RENT — A  small  bungalow  fur¬ 
nished  with  accommodations  for  car;  mod¬ 
erately  priced  in  Southern  Florida;  would  like 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  4075,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  18  acres,  10  cows, 
good  route,  60  miles  from  New  York,  im¬ 
provements,  farm  tools.  ADVERTISER  4081, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm  about  50  acres  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey,  price  must  be 
in  harmony  with  earning  ability  of  farm;  give 
full  description.  ADVERTISER  4080,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm-,  150  acres,  stock  and  tools 
or  farm  separate;  large  house,  good  barn; 
one  mile  from  village  on  improved  road.  C.  A. 
WEBSTER,  R.  D.  3,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — -Small  farm  cheap,  near  markets; 

price,  description.  JONES,  685  Fulton  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FIVE  ACRES  FOR  SALE,  dwelling,  bath,  furn¬ 
ace,  barn,  garage,  chicken  houses,  fruit,  near 
village;  cash  $1,500,  mortgage  $1,800.  BOX  162, 
Branchville,  N,  J. 

ESTABLISHED  poultry  farm,  New  York  State, 
325  acres;  4  miles  from  village,  1  mile  to 
State  road,  105  miles  from  New  York  City; 
must  be  sold  on  account  dissolving  partnership; 
9-room  house,  electric  lights,  local  phone;  ca¬ 
pacity  1,800  hens;  4,500  baby  chicks;  sold  eggs 
and  broilers  for  $8,000  last  year;  ideal  market, 
nearby  cities;  immediate  possession;  price,  $12,- 
500,  half  cash.  Write  ADVERTISER  4100,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY — New  crop  clover,  excellent  quality; 

10-lbs. .  2d  zone,  $2.10;  3d  zone,  $2.20. 
FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

- - - - . - . — ■ 

HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  60-lb.  can,  here, 
clover,  $8.40,  buckwheat  $7;  40  lbs.  $5.60, 
buckwheat  $5;  attractive  prices  on  5-lb.  pails, 
many  or  few;  10  lbs.  prepaid  within  3d  zone 
$2.15,  buckwheat  $1.90.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  $7.50; 

very  white  and  thick;  much  superior  to  the 
ordinary  thin  kind;  money  back  if  you  want  it. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover  and  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pail,  $1, 
postpaid  3d  zone,  any  quantity.  ARTHUR  B. 

JEWELL,  Star  Route,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Clover  and  basswood,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2:  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75;  postpaid. 

M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 

ALFALFA — Several  cars  first  cutting  ready, 
Timothy,  clover  and  second  cutting  later. 

W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Extracted  clover,  10  lbs.,  $2.15;  5 
lbs.,  $1.20;  buckwheat,  $1.85  and  $1;  postpaid 

3d  zone:  60  lbs.  here,  $8.40  and  $7;  satisfaction 

or  money  back.  H.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Romulus, 


FOR  SALE — 5  h.  p.  Fairbanks  bull  dog  engine; 

2(4  h.  p.  Galloway  engine;  Meyer’s  platform; 
No.  15  spray  tank  and  pump  with  pulley;  New 
Holland  mill,  6(4;  four  sets  grinding  plates; 
concrete  power  mixer.  Harvard,  with  pulley; 
three  Newtown  coal  brooders,  500  capacity. 
WM.  H.  TAYLOR,  Southold,  N.  Y. 


MONMOUTH  COUNTY  potato  farm,  one  of  the 
most  productive  farms  in  Monmouth  County; 
210  acres,  130  acres  tillable,  70  acres  of  fine 
woodland;  2  houses,  main  house  new,  hot  air 
heat,  running  water  and  bath;  other  house  6 
rooms,  in  perfect  condition;  complete  set  of 
outbuildings;  situated  on  improved  road;  70 
acres  now  seeded  in  rye;  the  present  owner 
has  accumulated  a  substantial  fortune  on  this 
farm;  stock  and  complete  equipment  for  op¬ 
erating  this  farm  will  be  included  for  $25,000; 
half  cash,  balance  on  mortgage:  for  further 
particulars,  address  owner.  ADVERTISER  4098, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wishes  to  rent  place  3  to  30  acres, 
improvements,  within  hour  city.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4097,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Six-room  house,  good  condition; 

barn;  1%  acres  fruit;  berries;  good  chicken 
and  truck  farm,  or  Summer  home.  MOSES 
BAYLOR,  Bridgevllle,  N.  J. ,  owner. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  poultry  farm,  Tioga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  half  in  timber,  chestnut,  oak  and 
beech;  one  mile  from  village;  7-room  house, 
modern  toilet;  2  barns,  hen  houses  for  900 
layers,  brooder  capacity  2,500  chix,  incubator 
capacity  2,000;  all  buildings  in  good  repair; 
running  water;  plenty  fruit;  cow,  calf,  horse, 
100  laying  hens,  700  pullets.  Reds  and  Leg¬ 
horns  and  all  equipment.  ADVERTISER  4096, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CLOVER  HONEY — Extra  quality,  5  lbs.,  $1.10; 
10  lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  first  three  zones.  CHAS. 

B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Retail  dealer  preferred,  250  to  300 
cases  per  year;  strictly  fresh  white  eggs.  A. 
O.  CHAPIN,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  HONEY  in  60-lb.  cans  $7.50,  buck¬ 
wheat  $6.50  f.o.b.  G.  W.  BELDEN,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75 
gal.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

WANTED — Traction  well  driller  equipment. 
AHNERT,  Bushkill,  Pa. 

HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE  —  Keystone  traction  driller,  full 
equipment,  cheap;  good  all  around  practical 
operator  wanted  for  No.  5  machine;  references. 
T.  S.  MOORE,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 4,000  hd.  Studebaker  lumber  wagon; 

iron  axle,  3-in.  tire  wheels,  36-42  inches 
high,  14-16  spoke,  springs,  evener  and  yoke; 
I  have  used  it  5  years  on  18  a;  $85  brings  it  to 
your  door  if  within  75  miles  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

C.  M.  LARKIN,  R,  2,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Utilitor  garden  tractor,  practically 
new.  HOWARD  DECKER,  Feura  Bush,  N.  Y. 

FIFTY  second-hand  incubators  wanted.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Mc-Alisterville,  Pa. 

HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory,  clover, 
5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and 
$1.80,  postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

3-H.  P.  INTERNATIONAL  engine,  mounted, 
nearly  new;  no  further  use  for  same;  $90. 
L.  R.  HARRIS,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— 10  1. 100-egg  hot  air  Reliable  Incu¬ 
bators,  cost  $155  each,  used  only  three 
hatches;  as  good  as  new;  price  $100  each, 
crated.  IDYLDELL  FARM,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  6,000-egg  double  deck  New¬ 
town  incubators,  as  good  as  new;  price  $900 
each.  ADVERTISER  4090,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HONEY — Clover,  basswood,  buckwheat  and  sev¬ 
eral  blends;  the  best  in  .the  land;  agents 
wanted;  sell  to  your  neighbors;  send  for  prices, 
circulars  and  full  information  on  dealers  lots. 
M.  E.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  beets  and  Alfalfa  hay.  DEAN  M. 
BARBER,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  carloads  No.  1  Timothy  hay. 
CLIFFORD  H.  BASSETT,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HAND  corn  fodder  cutter  wanted.  ENDRES, 
Westbrook,  Conn. 


ONE  HUNDRED  tons  of  hay  for  sale.  JOHN 
J.  McGINTY,  R.F.D.  2,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 


SHARPLES  separator  No.  4,  power  attach 
N  ment,  nearly  new.  A.  CHUBB,  Randolph 


SAUERKRAUT — Our  own  make,  10  lbs.,  $1.25, 
delivered  300  miles  New  York  City.  SUNNY 
BROOK  FARM,  Wlnterton,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


STANDARD  varieties  apples,  cider  apples,  etc. 

BUCHAN  FRUIT  CO.,  Waterville,  Nova 
Scotia. 


CHOICE  new  Vermont  maple  syrup:  in  1-gal. 

cans,  $2.25;  in  (4-gal.  cans,  $1.15;  in  1-qt. 
cans,  60c;  choice  new  Vermont  maple  sugar; 
In  5  or  11-lb.  palls,  30c  per  pound;  in  2,  4.  8 
or  16-ounce  cakes,  35c  per  pound.  JAY  T. 
SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt.  ’ 

WANTED — Mangel  beets  in  carlots.  TOMS 
RIVER  CO-OPBRATIIVE  ASSOCIATION, 
Inc.,'  Toms  River,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  w-riter’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  understand  that  you  collect  old  debts 
for  subscribers.  I  sold  books  last  Sum¬ 
mer  (1922)  and  have  a  little  money  out 
on  them.  At  present  I  have  my  hands 
full  running  a  farm,  and  should  like  to 
put  the  matter  in  your  hands.  Please 
write  me  about  it  and  ask  for  what  infor¬ 
mation  you  need.  L.  k.  at. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing  about  our  service  in  collecting  claims 
for  subscribers.  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  not  a 
collecting  agency  in  any  sense,  and  has 
no  means  of  collecting  bills  in  which  the 
farming  public  is  not  interested.  In  the 
same  mail  we  received  a  claim  for  wages 
alleged  to  be  due  a  subscriber,  and  an¬ 
other  claim  for  traveling  expenses  which 
the  employer  agreed  to  pay.  Buch  cases, 
if  disputed,  can  only  be  collected  through 
a  collection  agency  or  attorney.  Such 
cases  of  collection  as  we  report  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  farming  public 
generally  has  an  interest,  usually  in  trans¬ 
actions  between  a  subscriber  and  some 
business  house,  corporation  or  public  ser¬ 
vice  corporation,  etc.  We  desire  to  be  of 
service  to  subscribers  in  any  way  possible, 
but  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  influence  in 
cases  of  private  or  local  claims. 

An  agent  Representing  the  Minneapolis 
Portrait  Company,  907  to  912  North¬ 
western  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  called 
at  our  place  today,  while  I  was  at  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  trashing,  and  induced  my  wife  to 
give  him  a  picture  to  enlarge ;  the  price 
being  $2.96.  The  slip  he  left  looked 
suspicious,  so  I  took  ray  car  and  drove 
around  among  the  neighbors  till  I  found 
him,  and  demanded  the  return  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  I  got  it,  together  with  about 
one  hour  of  solid  argument  in  which  I  am 
sure  that  this  same  agent  will  not  bother 
my  place  again.  Did  I  do  right?  Is 
this  company  reliable?  If  not  please 
publish  same  in  Publisher’s  Desk  so  that 
I  can  clip  out  same  and  have  it  printed 
in  Farm,  Stock  and  Home,  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  for  the  guidance  of  the  many  peo¬ 
ple  here  who  bit  and  will  be  biting  on 
this  scheme. 

Minnesota.  a.  r. 

We  never  heard  of  the  Minneapolis 
Portrait  Company  before.  The  company 
is  not  rated  by  commercial  agencies,  and 
we  can  only  assume  that  it  is  on  a  par 
with  the  Chicago  Portrait  Company,  and 
others,  the  methods  of  which  have  been 
repeatedly  exposed  in  this  department. 
You  did  perfectly  right. 

As  we  observe  that  you  will  insist  on 
giving  us  free  advertising  space  in  your 
publication  we  have  decided  to  notify  you 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  need  of  your 
service,  as  the  matter  referred  to  regard¬ 
ing  the  sending  of  carpet  from  Mrs.  Day 
of  Platt^burg  has  been  settled  with  her 
several  weeks  ago.  economy  rug  CO. 

'Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

We  gladly  give  the  firm  credit  for  hav¬ 
ing  finally  settled  the  complaint.  Had 
the  firm  used  common  business  courtesy 
in  answering  our  letters  there  would 
have  been  no  occasion  for  any  unpleasant 
publicity. 

I  am  enclosing  a  circular  of  the  Butler 
Tractor  Co.,  1440  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  agents  of  which  concern  are' selling 
stock  in  this  vicinity.  Will  you  look  this 
material  over  and  give  me  your  advice  as 
to  this  concern?  Ts  the  stock  worth  any¬ 
thing.  and  what  do  you  think  of  the 
tractor?  M.  R.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

'We  never  heard  of  the  Butler  Tractor 
Co.  before.  It  is  apparently  a  new  cor¬ 
poration  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  capitalized  for  $G50,- 
000.  If  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  can 
be  induced  to  part  with  his  money  for 
stock  in  such  an  organization,  he  has 
only  himself  to  blame  for  his  ultimate 
loss.  'We  have  advised  against  putting 
money  into  such  enterprises  or  proposed 
enterprises  often  enough.  Tractor  manu¬ 
facturers  already  have  more  capacity  for 
manufacture  than  there  is  demand  for  the 
very  useful  machines.  The  surviving 
manufacturers  are  well  financed  and  or¬ 
ganized,  and  for  a  new  concern  of  this 
sort  without  manufacturing  facilities  and 
depending  upon  selling  stock  to  country 
people  in  order  to  finance  its  operations, 
to  hope  to  become  established  in  the  trade 
requires  a  very  large  degree  of  optimism. 


T  noticed  your  inquiry  as  to  Knicker-** 
bocker  Merchandising  Company,  144  East 
25fh  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  beg  to  in¬ 
form  you  that  their  claims  are  untrue. 
All  invested  in  them  is  lost,  and  no  sav¬ 
ing  as  promised  by  representatives  at  all. 
They  sometimes  quote  good  prices,  but 
when  you  send  them  an  order  for  it,  it 
will  be  out  of  .stock.  They  send  no  mer¬ 
chandise  on  credit,  they  say,  till  member¬ 
ship  fee  is  paid  in  full,  but  when  it  is 
paid  in  full  they  inform  you  that  grocer¬ 
ies  will  not  be  sent  unless  check  is  in¬ 
closed  with  your  order,  by  a  new  set  of 
directors.  Here  in  Pennsylvania  they 
worked  with  limit  $100;  they  hooked  me, 
too,  and  I  can  give  anyone  all  informa¬ 
tion  how  they  work  it.  They  will  not 
allow  any  membership  fee  toward  pay¬ 
ment  on  bill ;  they  make  you  sign  a  letter 
or  paper  to  that  effect  before  they  send 
anything  on  credit.  Then  they  give  you 
credit  of  90  days,  for  notions  only,  to  the 
amount  of  $50,  and  there  is  where  I  got 
back  $50.  I  sent  in  an  order  for  $50 
worth  of  Coats’  cotton,  and  refused  to 
pay  for  it.  They  wanted  to  arrest  me, 
but  I  just  invited  them  to  come  to  Le¬ 
high  Co.,  Pa.,  courts  and  tell  the  judge 
their  “game.”  and  I  never  heard  from 
them  since.  If  this  inquirer  would  stop 
making  payments  he  might  be  able  to  save 
some  of  his  $900.  F.  J.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  refers  to  a  “membership 
scheme”  which  was  discussed  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  some  time  ago.  This  subscriber’s 
experience  only  confirms  what  we  know 
of  such  schemes  in  general,  that  while  the 
theory  of  them  is  beautiful  on  paper,  in 
practice  they  all  prove  a  delusion  and  a 
snare. 

The  inclosed  letters  and  affidavits  are 
self-explanatory.  I  sent  to^  Syossfet 
Farms,  1125  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  two  cases  of  high-grade  white  eggs. 
They  were  absolutely  fresh.  The  two 
cases  shipped  by  Syosset  Farms  to  me 
were  not  the  two  cases  I  sent  them;  they 
merely  took  the  lids  off  the  two  cases  I 
sent,  reversed  them  and  nailed  them  on 
two  cases  containing  brown  and  duck 
eggs,  and  both  rotten.  I  am  holding  the 
above  lids,  as  evidence  that  they  received 
my  fresh  white  eggs,  also  as  evidence  that 
the  duck  and  brown  eggs  came  from  them. 
You  have  a  great  many  subscribers  in  the 
chicken  business,  so  you  would  not  only 
be  doing  me  a  great  favor,  but  others, 
likewise,  should  you  take  this  tip  and 
see  what  you  can  make  of  if.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  can  get  many  more  who  saw  the 
eggs  the  Syosset  Farms  sent  me,  and  will 
swear  they  were  not  the  eggs  sent  by  me. 

Delaware.  R.  R.  m. 

Notwithstanding  the  affidavits  of  the 
subscriber.  S.vosset  Farms  maintain  the 
eggs  returned  to  the  subscriber  are  the 
ones  shipned  by  him.  Undoubtedly  a  mis¬ 
take  has  been  made  in  the  Syosset  Farms 
store,  as  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
anyone  would  change  the  lids  on  the 
cases  of  eggs  while  in  transit.  The  affi¬ 
davit  proves  conclusively  that  R.  R.  M. 
did  not  ship  the  eggs  returned  to  him  by 
Syosset  Farms.  The  shipper,  however, 
can  secure  no  redress  unless  he  brings 
court  action,  which  would  cost  more 
than  the  value  of  the  two  cases  of  eggs. 
Syosset  Farms  has  been  in  business  a 
good  many  years,  and  the  previous  record 
of  the  concern  is  not  entirely  clear,  this 
department  having  had  complaint  from 
shippers  previously. 

Boston,  Sept.  1. — The  State  Public 
Utilities  Commission  today  forbade  the 
sale  of  stock  by  the  Leavitt  Lusitania 
Salvage  Company  of  Philadelphia,  organ¬ 
ized  to  raise  the  Lusitania,  on  the  ground 
that  the  firm  had  not  supplied  informa¬ 
tion  required  under  the  Massachusetts 
Blue  Sky  law.— Daily  Paper. 

Massachusetts  is  making  an  enviable 
record  in  barring  get-rich-quick  invest¬ 
ment  schemes  from  the  State.  This  is  a 
valuable  service  -to  the  citizens  of  that 
State. 

The  receiver  of  the  King  Hatchery 
fraud,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  sent  out  a 
circular  letter  advising  claimants  that 
the  affairs  of  the  concern  will  be  definite¬ 
ly  closed  up  on  October  15,  1923.  The 
receiver  advises  that  some  checks  have 
been  returned  because  of  improper  ad¬ 
dress  and  others  have  failed  to  cash  the 
checks  they  received.  Those  who  have 
filed  claims  and  for  any  reason  have  not 
received  dividend  checks  should  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  receiver,  Harry  L.  East¬ 
man.  Williamson  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
at  once. 


A  weary-looking  fellow  who  had 
opened  all  the  doors  looking  for  work 
happened  to  see  a  huge  police  advertise¬ 
ment  headed ;  “Murderer  Wanted.” 
“Well.”  he  said,  scratching  his  head, 
“it’s  better’n  nothing,  anyhow.  I’m  go¬ 
ing  in  and  ask  for  the  job!” — Houston 
Post. 


News  From  the  Ox-team  Express 

We  are  now  passing  over  the  trail 
which  was  originally  known  as  the  Den¬ 
ver,  Salt  Lake  and  Oregon  trail.  Today 
men  camp  at  the  place  where  the  Mor¬ 
mons  named  it  Ilook-up  Gulch.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  at  this  point  it 
required  more  motive  power  to  pull  their 
wagon  trains  up  the  mountains  over  the 
Great  Divide,  so  the  order  would  pass  to 
hook  on  more  oxen.  It  is  here  we  are 
resting  for  the  day,  because  one  of  our 
motors,  “Jack,”  is  not  feeling  quite  well. 
It  seems  the  extra  fat  he  put  on  in  the 
six  weeks  we  were  set  back  waiting  for 
our  new  acquisition,  the  white-faced 
faker,  either  to  get  well  enough  to  walk 
or  secure  another  in  his  place,  he  put 
on  so  much  extra  fat  that  traveling  the 
up-grades  is  taking  some  of  the  stamina 
out  of  him.  A  few  days’  rest  and  short 
rations  will,  I  hope,  bring  him  back  to 
normal. 

The  peak  of  this  range  of  mountains 
is  topped  off  with  a  series  of  rocks  miles 
long,  which  appear  from  the  highway 
like  a  stone  wall.  In  fact  the  ranchers 
use  it  for  that  purpose ;  in  places  where 
there  was  a  gap  they  have  filled  in  rocks 
so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  stock  of 
any  kind  to  get  to  either  side  from  the 
highway,  This  looks  like  a  stone  fence 
four  or  five  feet  high,  but  in  reality  they 
are  15  to  20  feet  high.  This  wall  was 
not  made  by  human  hands  except  in  such 
places  where  a  gap  would  permit  stock 
to  get  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The 
elements,  frost,  quakes  or  shifting  of  the 
earth  has  broken  off  pieces  of  rock  which 
tumbled  away  and  rolled  down  the  valley. 
I  climbed  up  on  top  of  this  ridge,  and 
looking  east  there  is  a  beautiful  valley 
stretching  out  for  miles,  with  here  and 
there  small  lakes  or  water  holes,  as  they 
call  them  here,  and  the  big  Thompson 
River  in  the  distance.  On  the  other  side 
are  chains  of  mountains. 

A  considerable  part  of  these  mountains 
is  owned  or  controlled  by  two  men  who 
live  in  Fort  Collins, 'and  are  reputed  to 
be  quite  wealthy.  They  have  10  sections. 
As  640  acres  constitute  one  section,  it 
will  be  seen  they  have  about  6,400  acres 
of  real  estate.  Certainly  a  great  many 
acres  of  the  land  is  non-productive  for 
feeding  stock.  Some  of  it  produces 
Christmas  trees,  on  side  hills,  but  on  the 
plateau  there  are  good  meadows.  These 
men  buy  calves,  brand  them  and  in  a 
couple  of  years  ship  a  lot  of  beef  to  mar¬ 
ket.  Some  years  they  feed  sheep.  A  few 
cowboys  with  horses  and  camping  wa¬ 
gons  with  fixings  is  about  all  the  expense 
of  maturing  the  stock  for  market.  The 
taxes  they  pay  I  presume  are  very  little 
compared  with  other  taxable  property. 

Now’  we  go  through  Owl  Canyon, 
through  which  a  creek  runs.  The  road 
is  just  about  wide  enough  for  a  team  or 
car  to  go  on ;  at  intervals  there  are 
pockets  cut  into  the  mountain,  w’here 
the  car  or  team  can  pull  aside  to  let  the 
other  pass.  As  we  approach  the  plateau 
we  see  two  rocks,  perhaps  a  mile  away  : 
from  the  angle  from  where  we  stand  rest¬ 
ing  the  motors  we  have  a  skyline  for 
background.  One  of  these  rocks,  the 
largest,  has  the  appearance  of  a  bunga¬ 
low  or  cottage,  the  other  is  like  a  smoke¬ 
house  or  other  farm  building.  At  first 
glance  we  thought  this  surely  was  a 
ranch  but  to  our  amazement  when  we 
trained  the  binoculars  to  the  spot,  we  saw’ 
they  were  simply  rocks.  As  we  travel 
farther  on  and  get  a  different  angle,  it 
loses  «its  aspect. 

Next  we  come  to  Steamboat  Rock.  This 
is  a  mountain  far  above  the  level  of  the 
highway.  It  takes  its  name  because  a 
sky-line  view  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
an  old-fashioned  steamboat,  although 
now  it  is  somewhat  deformed.  Some  years 
ago  a  man  squatted  near  this  mountain 
to  prospect  for  minerals,  and  for  some 
reasons  of  his  own  he  chipped  or  blasted 
off  the  rock  which  was  the  fo’castle. 

Next  we  _come  to  Lover’s  Leap.  This 
is  a  rock  500  feet  high,  stands  almost 
perpendicular.  The  legend  is  that  a 
Cheyenne  Indian  warrior  became  en¬ 
amored  of  one  of  the  Ute  Indian  squaws, 
and  by  a  tribal  law’  the  Utes  were  not 
allowed  to  marry  outside  of  their  own 
tribe.  So  thes<*  .two  lovers  held  a  clan¬ 
destine  meeting,  and  w’hen  discovered  and 
hunted  they  locked  their  arms  together 
and  leaped  over  the  precipice. 

About  a  mile  distant  we  come  to  the 
old  log  cabin.  Virginia  Dale.  This  still  is 
the  post  office ;  the  building  isipractically 
in  its  original  condition  except  the  out¬ 
side  has  been  sheathed  with  weather- 
boards.  The  ceiling  and  side  walls  on 
the  inside  still  have  bullet  holes  that 
were  made  back  in  the  sixties  when  the 
old  stage  coach  wras  the  means  of  trans¬ 
portation.  Here  a  notorious  character, 
Jack  Slade,  held  forth.  As  the  post¬ 
master  and  also  the  superintendent  of 
the  stage  coach  company,  he  kept  himself 
informed  when  large  shipments  of  gold 
were  to  go  via  stage.  He  would  “tip 
off”  his  bandits  when  to  make  the  raid 
on  the  mail,  and  they  would  take  then- 
loot  nearby  here  on  a  mountain  named 
“Crow’s  Nest,”  w’here  they  divided  the 
spoils  and  w’aited  for  another  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Finally  the  government  laid  a  trap 
and  caught  Slade  and  his  gang,  and 
eventually  hung  Slade.  The  natives  now’ 
point  out  to  us  the  top  of  the  mountain 
we  shall  have  to  ascend  ;  it  is  six  miles 
of  up-hill  going.  How  wre  make  it  I 
will  tell  in  my  next  installment. 

j.  c.  berrang. 


September  29,  1923 

A  Pre-cooling  Plant  for  Small  Fruit 

We  have  a  small  fruit  farm  of  17 
acres,  set  out  to  500  cherry  trees,  3,000 
currant  bushes,  apples,  pears,  quinces, 
plums,  prunes  and  grapes,  and  next  sea¬ 
son  are  putting  in  berries,  both  raspber¬ 
ries  and  strawberries ;  we  ship  our  cur¬ 
rants  to  Buffalo.  Our  other  fruit  has 
not  yet  come  on  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
bother  us.  Of  course  when  we  pick  the 
cherries  and  the  currants,  also  when  we 
pick  the  berries,  is  our  hottest  weather 
and  we  had  thought  that  a  small  pre¬ 
cooling  plant  would  make  the  fruit  look 
so  much  nicer  and  hold  its  keeping  qual¬ 
ities  that  it  might  pay  us.  It  would 
cost  us  practically  nothing  for  the  ice. 
Could  you  give  me  some  advice  regarding 
a  pre-cooling  plant  of  this  kind?  About 
how  large  would  it  have  to  be  for  a 
capacity  of  75  crates,  construction  of 
same,  about  how  much  ice  would  we 
have  to  put  up  to  take  care  of  it,  and  at 
what  temperature  should  it  be  kept?  It 
will  be  our  aim  to  put  up  fancy  fruit, 
and  we  believe  the  pre-cooling  feature 
will  be  a  good  point.  l.  m.  h. 

East  Bethany,  N.  Y. 

A  temperature  of  36  to  40  degrees  is 
satisfactory  for  holding  berries,  though 
a  temperature  of  32  degrees  is  better. 
Theoretically,  since  the  melting  point  of 
ice  is  32  degrees,  it  should  be  possible  to 
keep  the  temperature  of  an  ice  house  at 
32  degrees,  but  practically,  due  to  loss 
through  walls  and  through  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  warm  packages,  a  temperature  of 
38  to  42  degrees  is  about  the  best  that 
can  be  done.  If  you  desire  the  low 
temperature  you  will  have  to  install  a 
system  similiar  to  a  gravity  brine  sys¬ 
tem.  It  would  seem  to  us.  however,  that 
a  simple  storage  plant  of  the  type  shown 
in  the  picture  would  give  adequate  satis¬ 
faction  at  a  minimum  of  attention  and 
expense. 


A  o2-quart  berry  crate  will  take  up 
about  three  cubic-  feet,  so  that  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  five  cubic  feet  ought  to  be  ample 
allowance  for  ventilation  and  waste 
space.  Figuring  on  that  basis,  a  room 
lOxlOxS  should  accommodate  the  75 
crates  and  not  necessitate  stacking  more 
than  five  feet  high. 

The  ice  may  be  placed  either  overhead 
or  at  the  sides  of  the  room,  but  a  more 
efficient  plant  will  be  realized  if  the  ice  is 
overhead,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  cold  air  settles  and  the  warm 
air  rises.  The  structure  must  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  there  is  a  free  circulation  of 
air  between  the  ice  chamber  and  the 
storage  room. 

Lumber  2xS  or  2x10  will  give  suffi¬ 
cient  insulation  space.  Dry  sawdust  or 
mill  shavings  are  good  insulating  mater¬ 
ials,  though  the  latter  is  the  better  of 
the  two.  The  walls  must  be  made  al¬ 
most  airtight,  or  otherwise  condensing 
moisture  will  soon  moisten  the  insulating 
material  enough  to  destroy  much  of  its 
effect.  _  A  double  siding  both  inside  and 
out  with  a  heavy  wall  paper  between 
the  layers  and  with  especial  attention 
given  to  lapping  the  paper  at  the  cor¬ 
ners  and  edges  will  accomplish  what  is 
desired. 

The  amount  of  ice  that  will  be  used 
will  vary  so  with  the  season,  the  use  of 
the  storage,  and  the  insulation,  that  an 
estimate  is  nothing  better  than  a  guess. 
However,  several  cold  storage  men  have 
ventured  the  opinion  that  a  half  a  ton 
of  ice  a  week  would  be  the  consumption 
of  the  plant.  It  would  be  well  to  double 
this  estimate  so  that  in  case  of  an  emer¬ 
gency  a  little  “leeway”  would  be  afforded. 

H.  B.  T. 


Hens  With  Depraved  Appetite 

What  makes  my  chickens  eat  their 
droppings?  We  have  kept  hens  'for  some 
time  and  never  saw  them  do  that  before 
They  have  enough  to  eat;  mash  before 
them  all  the  time  and  grain  fed  to  them 
twice  a  day,  morning  and  night. 

Haverhill,  Mass.  e.  h.  h. 

Give  the  fowls  some  salt  in  their  mash, 
one-half  pound  to  each  100  lbs.  of  mash, 
some  charcoal  or  burned  bones,  and.  if 
they  are  not  on  range,  give  them  access 
to  the  ground  where  they  can  pick  up 
bugs  and  worms  and  dig  up  delicacies  as 
they  crave.  m.  b.  d. 


— 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


GARDENER  and  all  around  handy  married  man 
to  work  on  a  suburban  home  garden  and  lawn; 
should  be  able  to  drive  car;  house  furnished; 
steady  job;  state  wages  wanted  and  experience 
and  family.  ADVERTISER  4035,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Woman  cook  for  farm  boarding 
house;  please  give  particulars  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  4015,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  do  work  on  small 
farm  and  to  act  as  caretaker  during  Winter. 
BOX  1000,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Estate  carpenter  for  private  estate 
in  Orange  County;  wife  to  run  boarding  house; 
provide  own  assistant.  For  full  particulars  ap¬ 
ply,  with  copies  of  references,  WM.  H.  Mac- 
KENZIE,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  October  1,  white  married  man 
with  small  family  to  work  in  dairy  barn; 
must  be  good  dry  hand  milker;  kindly  state 
wages  in  first  letter.  BOX  68,  Belle  Mead, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Housemother  for  boys’  cottage; 

average  number  14,  ages  14  to  20  years; 
duties  consist  of  management  and  general  over¬ 
seeing  including  preparation  and  serving  of 
meals;  girls  assist  with  the  work;  salary  $45 
per  month  with  maintenance.  ADVERTISER 
4058,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  to  do  advanced  registry  testing 
in  New  Jersey;  requirements,  honesty,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Babcock 
test;  salary  from  *2.50  to  *3  per  day  and  ex¬ 
penses;  state  experience  and  give  references. 
ADVANCED  REGISTRY  DEPARTMENT,  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New'  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Assistant  herdsman,  purebred 
Guernseys;  must  be  honest,  capable  and  will¬ 
ing;  call  or  address,  Manager,  MACBRAE 
FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  start  poultry  farm 
must  understand  it  in  all  its  branches;  col 
lege  education;  write  for  particulars.  RALS 
TOUN  GRANT,  Spot  Valley,  Little  Rivef,  P 
O.,  Jamaica,  B.  W.  I. 


WANTED — Good  Christian  people  on  well- 
stocked  dairy  farm  in  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. ; 
half  of  all  returns;  no  investment;  write  O.  T. 
SWANSON,  214  High  St.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Single  men  of  good  character  for 
barn  work  in  100-cow'  dairy,  producing  high- 
grade  milk;  $60  and  board  with  chance  of  ad¬ 
vancement.  M.  V.  FINCH,  Westtown  School 
Farm,  Westtown,  Pa. 


WANTED— Large  families  with  boys  and  girls 
over  16  years  old,  light,  clean  work;  good  liv¬ 
ing  conditions,  churches  and  schools;  growing 
country  town;  good  wages;  also  have  a  few1 
positions  for  teamsters  and  general  farm  help. 
A.  C.  CHENEY  PIANO  ACTION  CO.,  Castleton, 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  man  as  poultryman  and  wo¬ 
man  as  cook,  in  family  of  3  adults;  position 
open  by  October  1;  good  salary.  BOX  1038, 
Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  ,  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
stating  age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if  possible)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Two  good  tree  pruners;  state  salary 
and  give  references.  Apply  W.  E.  SCHMICK 
FRUIT  FARMS,  Hamburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  woman  to  take  full  charge  of 
household  and  two  motherless  children;  white, 
Protestant,  educated  and  good  housekeeper; 
modern  home,  15  miles  from  Philadelphia;  ref¬ 
erences  required  and  given.  BOX  126,  Beverly, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  teamster  and 
milker  on  Connecticut  farm;  wages  $87.50 
per  month  and  rent;  10-hour  day.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4066,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  married  man,  farm  hand, 
greenhouse  helper,  strong  willing  worker, 
steady  work,  $75  per  month,  free  rent. 
KRETSCHMAR  BROS.,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


MILKER  AND  HERDSMAN  WANTED — Single 
man,  over  30,  as  experienced  milker  and  cow¬ 
man;  must  be  neat,  willing,  fond  of  cows,  and 
methodical;  no  outside  farm  work  required;  we 
use  De  Laval  milking  machine,  experience  with 
it  desirable  but  not  necessary;  state  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  nationality  and  reference;  wages 
$75,  single  room,  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
4082,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Partner  in  up-to-date  retail  dairy 
to  handle  either  retail  or  production  or  will 
lease  entire  plant.  ADVERTISER  4087,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  woman  for  general  housework 
in  small  family;  must  be  good  cook  and 
baker;  a  permanent  good  home;  or  a  couple  if 
man  is  good  florist  and  gardener.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Capable  poultryman  with  small 
family  for  17-acre  estate;  must  understand 
general  farming  and  garden  work;  modern 
bungalow  provided;  prefer  family  that  would 
have  one  or  two  tpembers  who  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  housework  in  owner’s  modern  home, 
family  of  five;  year  round,  steady  position; 
send  full  particulars  and  wages  expected  to 
DR.  FRANK  V.  SERIO,  323  Lacha  Ave., 
Scranton,  Pa. 


WANTED — Poultryman.  single,  with  plenty  of 
experience,  on  commercial  plant  with  modern 
facilities;  prefer  one  that  has  worked  on  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farms,  conscientious  and  re¬ 
liable  worker;  wages  and  all  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4077,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Intelligent  Protestant  woman  for 
general  housework,  good  plain  cooking,  pri¬ 
vate  family  of  two  adults,  country  until  Oc¬ 
tober  15.  New  York  City  apartment  in  Winter. 
ADVERTISER  4070,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  partner  in  chicken 
business,  small  capital.  ADVERTISER  4073, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  man  to  do  chores  and  at¬ 
tend  cows,  good  milker.  ADVERTISER  4004, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  take  entire 
charge  of  dairy  farm,  making  grade  A  and 
certified  milk.  ADVERTISER  4102,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  who  thoroughly  understands 
feeding  and  breaking  colts;  must  also  be 
good  rider;  steady  employment.  ADVERTISER 
4103,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Honest,  industrious  man  and  Wife 
as  caretakers  of  hotel  property;  man  should 
be  accustomed  to  using  horses.  GEORGE  H. 
SMILEY,  Minnewaska,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Experienced  man  on  dairy  and 
fruit  farm:  7-room  house,  land  for  garden, 
running  water;  wife  will  have  to  board  one 
man;  wages  $75  per  month;  must  have  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  4106,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman  on  commercial  plant  in 
New  Jersey;  $35  per  month  and  board;  state 
age,  height,  weight  and  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4105,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOOD  CHOPPERS  wanted,  25  miles  from  New 
York  City;  $3  a  cord  and  board  themselves. 
ADVERTISER  4104,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  gardener  and  useful  man, 
married,  small  family,  to  handle  vegetable 
garden,  small  greenhouse,  grounds,  heater  and 
chores  at  house,  etc.;  wages  $100  month  and 
modern  cottage;  give  full  information,  with 
age,  nationality,  fannl-y,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  or  call  at  MEADOW  FARM,  Hartsdale, 
N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  on  small  dairy 
farm;  thoroughly  experienced  in  handling 
purebred  cattle,  all  branches  of  farming  and 
farm  machinery.  Address  ADVERTISER  4095, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position;  single,  Chris¬ 
tian;  6  years’  practical  experience,  hatching, 
brooding,  production,  pedigree  work;  college 
training;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
3984,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  October  1,  position  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  a  large  farm,  estate  or  breeding 
establishment;  have  been  connected  for  some 
time  with  one  of  the  best  purebred  live  stock 
farms  in  the  country;  will  consider  only  a  first- 
class  modern  farm,  where  ability,  honesty  and 
integrity  counts;  can  furnish  reference.  AD¬ 

VERTISER  4029,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  young  college  trained 
poultryman  with  broad  practical  experience 
in  operating  successfully;  Christian;  married; 
two  children:  shares  basis  considered.  BOX  352, 
Cheraw,  S.  C. 


WANTED  by  January  1.  position  as  superin¬ 
tendent  or  foreman  on  large  fruit  farm;  have 
had  short  course  in  fruit  growing  at  Rutgers 
college  in  1921;  life  experience  on  general  and 
fruit  farm  in  South  Jersey;  am  use  to  the  care 
and  operation  of  tractors,  trucks,  and  general 
farm  machinery;  2  years  on  present  place,  own¬ 
er  selling  farm;  can  furnish  references  from 
present  employer,  county  agent,  and  some  of 
the  head  ones  of  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  4034,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Position  October  1  on  estate  as  fore¬ 
man  or  caretaker  on  Long  Island;  practical 
and  successful  experience;  first-class  dairy  and 
butter  maker.  Address  P.  WORRINGER, 
Roslyn  Heights,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  operator  on  tractors  desires 
position  on  a  farm  in  connection  with  other 
farm  work  as  it  comes  up:  state  wages  and  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4037,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  gardener  and  caretaker 
in  private  place:  no  children.  JOHN  FOLEY, 
Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  as  manager 
on  large  farm  or  estate;  experienced  in  breeding 
purebred  Holstein  cattle  and  producing  fancy 
market  milk;  will  be  glad  to  detail  my  experi¬ 
ence:  high-class  reference  as  to  my  ability  and 
character.  ADVERTISER  4042,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  capable  of  handling  any  poul¬ 
try  proposition,  open  for  engagement  on  or 
after  November  1  due  to  the  sale  of  plant  now 
in  charge  of:  a  hustler  and  not  afraid  of  work 
but  must  be  compensated  accordingly:  married, 
30  years  experience,  best  of  reference,  Ameri¬ 
can.  L.  S.  DAYHOFF,  Lehighton,  Carbon  Co., 
Pa. 


WANTED — Position  on  gentleman’s  place  as 
caretaker  or  working  foreman;  life  experience 
in  general  farming  with  cattle,  pigs;  run  auto¬ 
mobile,  tractor,  truck;  age  44.  one  boy  15  years 
old;  wife  experienced  in  poultry  work  and  egg 
production,  packing  and  shipping;  references; 
will  go  anywhere  in  United  States.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  OR  FARM  MANAGER-  -Man  of'  life¬ 
long  experience  would  like  to  get  into  touch 
with  some  one  requiring  a  man  of  mature  judg¬ 
ment  in  all  things  pertaining  to  estate  or  farm 
superintendency;  qualified  by  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  lay  out  new  projects;  nine  years  in 
last  position:  age  42,  married.  ADVERTISER 
4048,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  desired  by  graduate  of  farm  school, 
fruit  or  nursery  preferred.  R.  REGELSON, 
care  Mr.  D.  M.  Chapman,  Elm,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  with  son  10  years,  wishes 
position  (full  charge)  where  honesty,  capa¬ 
bility,  economy  and  faithful  service  are  appre¬ 
ciated;  good  cook,  laundress;  best  references; 
salary  $25  per  week  and  traveling  expenses. 
ADVERTISER  4060,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  an  estate  or  dairy  farm 
by  thoroughly  experienced  graduate  with  25 
years  practical  farming  and  purebred  stock, 
also  producing  fancy  market  milk;  moderate 
salary,  good  living  conditions,  nationality  Eng¬ 
lish,  references.  ADVERTISER  4061,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  above  ordinary  experience, 
wishes  responsible  position  requiring  results; 
life  experience  with  purebred  cattle,  advanced 
registry  work,  feeding,  fitting  and  showing;  de¬ 
tails  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  4059,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  gardener,  general,  at¬ 
tend  furnace,  and  generally  useful  or  care¬ 
taker:  Tod  references;  have  housekeeper  and 
bov  14.  ADVERTISER  4069,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  many  years  commercial 
experience,  Cornell  training,  capable  of  man¬ 
aging  any  size  poultry  plant  or  moderate  size 
general  farm;  open  for  position  October  1;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  ADVERTISER  4072,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wishes  a  position,  October  1,  1923, 
to  operate  a  farm  on  sharing  basis  or  a 
salary  and  percentage;  prefer  dairy  and  gen¬ 
eral  crops;  married,  no  children:  age  27;  best 
references.  FRED  ANDERSON,  R.F.D.  3,  East 
Hampton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  as  poultryman  by  young 
man,  23,  with  practical  experience;  capable 
of  taking  charge  of  plant;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  4086,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  open  for  position  with  high-class 
herd;  married,  American,  with  college  train¬ 
ing  and  life  experience  with  A.R.  work;  high¬ 
est  references.  ADVERTISER  4085,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  for  position,  college 
training  and  life  experience  in  the  handling 
of  purebred  stock  and  farm  crops.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4084,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


C.  II.  KING,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  telephone 
Nyack  973,  designs  gardens  and  does  gen¬ 
eral  landscape  work;  his  constant  personal  su¬ 
pervision  during  construction  will  be  given  if 
desired;  Autumn  is  a  convenient  time  in  which 
to  make  such  improvements;  charges  very  rea¬ 
sonable. 


FARM  MANAGER  wants  position  October  1; 

15  years’  experience  covering  all  branches  of 
agriculture,  also  care  of  country  estates;  A1 
references.  BOX  38,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Position  as  manager  of  large  dairy 
farm;  married,  age  28,  life-long  experience 
as  dairy  farmer,  graduate  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  two  years’  experience  as  manager  of  com¬ 
bination  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  references  on 
request.  ADVERTISER  4078,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  manager  commercial 
duck  or  poultry  farm;  strictly  confidential. 
BOX  118,  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER-caretaker-repairman,  practical  ex¬ 
perienced,  reliable,  Protestant;  married,  no 
children;  wishes  position  on  country  estate; 
wife  willing  to  attend  to  owner  occasionally; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  4093,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  18  years’  experience, 
practical,  reliable,  wishes  position;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  4092,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  FOREMAN,  capable  me¬ 
chanic,  tractors,  autos,  etc.,  and  practical 
farmer;  grade  A  milk  accustomed;  large  farms 
or  estates;  married,  35,  no  family;  start  any 
time;  state  wages  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
4091,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROGRESSIVE  practical  expert  farm  manager, 
Hudson  Valley  fruit,  general  experience,  open, 
position  responsibility:  minimum  $2,400  salary, 
percentage.  W.  McGANN,  109  Cannon  St., 
Pouglikeej)sie,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  as  superintendent  large  poultry 
farm  and  day-old  hatchery  by  business  man, 
salary  and  commission  considered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4101,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  superintendent  on 
gentleman's  country  place  with  long  experi¬ 
ence  of  all  farming,  gardening;  A1  references. 
HORN,  Lotus  Point,  Irving,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


VINELAND  poultry  farm,  2,000  capacity,  new 
7-room  semi  bungalow;  one  of  the  best  loca¬ 
tions  in  Vineland;  stock,  fruit  and  shade;  $4,- 
000,  rest  mortgage.  WALTER  E.  MILLER, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


REAL  opportunity.  110-acre  farm,  near  big 
city;  partly  fruit,  chickens  business,  cows, 
horses;  to  give  on  share,  with  privilege,  to  re¬ 
liable  man;  don’t  wait.  BOX  192,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  for  small  farm  in 
New  Jersey,  300  acres  in  Bradford  oil  dis¬ 
trict;  fine  improvements;  free  gas;  a  bargain 
seldom  offered  if  taken  at  once.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3980,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 80-avre  farm,  Connecticut,  fully 
stocked,  machinery,  crops;  fine  large  house 
and  barns,  other  buildings:  abundance  water, 
fruit.  Address  ADVERTISER  4008,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  farm  of  108  acres,  located  in 
"The  Berkshire  Hills,”  on  high  ground,  one 
mile  from  town  and  railroad  station;  stock  baru 
30x60,  hay  barn  30x60:  garage;  also  toolhouse; 
private  house;  also  a  6-room  tenant  house;  good 
spring  water  in  both  houses:  fruit  trees;  good 
neighbors  and  good  roads;  price  $5,000  one-half 
cash;  balance  mortgage.  GEO.  D.  POWELL, 
State  Line,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 194-acre  dairy  farm  in  South 
Central  New  York,  •%  mile  from  thriving  vil¬ 
lage  on  State  highway,  50  acres  valuable  tim¬ 
ber;  8-room  house,  barn  44x110,  cement  base¬ 
ment.  patent  stanchions,  water  buckets,  silo, 
milk  house,  running  water,  horse  barn,  granary, 
hen  houses,  garage,  fruit  for  home  use;  price 
$7,000.  terms.  Address  ADVERTISER  4041, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  HOME,  near  shore,  15  acres,  fruit, 
good  buildings  and  water;  9-room  house,  im¬ 
provements,  hardwood  floors,  fireplace;  stock, 
crops,  tools.  LEACH,  Clinton,  Conn. 


WE  HAVE  a  poultry  plant  to  rent,  accommo¬ 
dations  for  a  small  family,  with  water  and 
bathroom;  a  good  location  facing  south;  about 
50  miles  from  New  York:  correspondence  so¬ 
licited.  ADVERTISER  4038,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 97-acre  level  dairy,  truck  and 
ixmltry  farm;  economical  to  operate;  located 
in  the  Borough  of  I’erkasie,  Pa..  32  miles  from 
Philadelphia;  side  walks  and  all  city  conven¬ 
ience:  large  colonial  mansion,  two  baths,  hot 
water  heaters,  electric  lights;  good  retail  mar¬ 
ket,  best  of  schools,  churches,  and  splendid 
community:  19  head  of  cattle,  4  horses,  and 
poultry;  all  farm  machinery  necessary  to  op¬ 
erate  such  a  farm;  there  is  25  acres  of  good 
corn  and  25  acres  will  be  seeded  with  wheat 
and  rye;  this  farm  can  be  cut  up  in  building 
lots,  or  a  splendid  site  for  an  institution;  price 
$35,000  including  all  live  stock,  crops,  tools, 
and  machinery;  full  particulars  given  on  re¬ 
quest;  rare  opportunity.  W.  S.  BERGER, 
Owner,  Perkasic,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Well  established  Long  Island  poul¬ 
try  farm,  28  acres,  stocked  with  2,000  Leg¬ 
horns  and  fully  equipped  for  raising  10,000 
chicks  with  many  modern  up-to-date  buildings; 
all  year  round  market,  for  all  products;  for  full 
information  address  ADVERTISER  4063,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  level  farm,  good  soil,  three 
barns  30x30,  18x35,  30x25  respectively;  wa¬ 
gon  shed  20x40;  milk  house  12x20;  corn  crib; 
piggery;  poultry  house  20x50;  garage  20x25;  all 
buildings  in  good  repair  and  equipped  with 
electric  lights;  telephone  in  house,  two  good 
wells  and  farm  fenced;  this  year’s  crops,  pigs, 
ducks  and  chickens  valued  over  $2,000  go  with 
farm;  located  20  miles  from  Philadelphia  and 
good  roads  to  market;  price  $10,000,  mortgage 
accepted.  A.  H.  WALL,  Franklinville,  N.  J. 


VINELAND  Poultry  Farm,  8  acres  for  sale  or 
exchange  for  little  larger  place  between  Tren¬ 
ton  and  New  York.  ADVERTISER  4053,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  farm,  98  acres;  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  fruit;  Endicott-Johnson  markers; 
milk  12c  quart;  customers  furnish  pails;  retail 
price,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.;  good  buildings; 
good  location;  good  income.  Write  owner, 
ANDREW  NELSON,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Going  poultry  plant,  15  acres 
fully  equipped,  water,  electricity;  beautiful 
7-room  modern  residence;  city  15,000;  particu¬ 
lars  and  terms  by  letter.  ADVERTISER  4064, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


110  ACRES  fertile  land  3  miles  from  Erie,  Pa. 

on  paved  road,  suitable  for  either  grain  or 
dairying;  high  elevation,  no  hills;  large  house, 
convenient  for  either  1  or  2  families;  large 
barn  and  all  necessary  buildings;  apples  and 
other  fruit;  maple  sugar  bush;  price  $18,000. 
ADVERTISER  4089,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


20-ACRE  farm  at  Skillman,  N.  J.,  half  way 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  on 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  and  on 
main  highway  between  Somerville  and  Trenton 
via  Hopewell;  elegant  home,  nine  rooms,  new 
and  modern  laying  houses  for  500  hens,  barn, 
wagon  house  with  granary;  all  lighted  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  corn  crib;  house  lias  fine  heater; 
.with  or  without  400  Rhode  Is.and  hens  and 
pullets  and  stock  and  machinery;  commutation 
New  York  $15.50.  ADVERTISER  4065,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  90-acre  dairy  farm,  milk  route 
provides  good  income;  fine  buildings,  8  cows, 
2  horses,  tools,  etc.;  35  acres  cultivated,  re¬ 
mainder  pasture  and  wood;  sell  at  sacrifice  to 
settle  estate;  price  $11,000.  42  SUMMER  ST., 

Medway,  Mass. 


WHY  NOT  buy  a  farm  that  will  pay  you  a 
good  income  from  the  start;  pay  a  fair  price 
and  avoid  a  lot  of  hardship  and  disappointment; 
120  acres,  half  tillable  and  pasture,  balance 
wood:  house  9  rooms  with  improvements;  hen 
and  brooder  houses,  and  plenty  of  outbuildings; 
2  horses,  2  cows,  900  chickens,  crop  and  tools; 
near  good  roads,  store  and  station;  price  $10,- 
000;  will  stand  strict  investigation.  H.  HAN¬ 
SEN,  Mt.  Marion,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  RENT  with  option  of  buying,  small 
farm  suitable  for  poultry  and  a  few  cows; 
must  be  near  high  school  also  in  vicinity  of 
church  that  could  use  services  of1  minister  at 
small  salary.  ADVERTISER  4062,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


$6,000  BUYS  fine  country  home,  store,  stock; 

one  acre  of  ground;  last  year’s  business  was 
$14,000.  W.  S.  RITTASE,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  A1  condition;  land  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


108-ACRE  farm  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.;  25 
miles  from  center  of  Philadelphia;  90  acres 
under  cultivation,  balance  in  wood  land  and 
stream  watered  pasture;  14-room  stone  house 
and  all  necessary  outbuildings;  running  water 
from  artesian  well  and  acetylene  gas  in  all 
buildings:  for  further  particulars  write  AR¬ 
THUR  PERRY,  Cedars,  Pa. 


POULTRY  FARM,  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  half  mile 
from  farm  lots  being  sold;  16  acres,  modern 
plant,  equipped,  stocked;  capacity  1,300  layers, 
2,000  chicks,  incubation  2,300;  garage;  beauti¬ 
ful  new  house;  rural  delivery,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone;  cash  $2,500,  balance  mortgage.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4070,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  151  acres,  nearly  all  under 
cultivation;  all  machinery  needed,  in  good 
condition  including  Fordson  tractor;  big  barn, 
2  silos  and  space  for  30  head  cattle.  JOHN 
KINKEL,  R.F.D.  2,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


HUDSON  VALLEY,  138  acres,  17  miles  from 
Albany;  60  acres  tillable,  macadam  road,  500 
bearing  apples,  good  buildings;  price  $2,300. 
ADVERTISER  4071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale,  20  acres,  4  chicken 
houses,  1  brooder  house,  other  outbuildings; 
about  1.000  chickens;  9-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  on  main  State  road;  1  mile  to  station:  2 
garages,  1  barn;  200  fruit  trees,  etc.;  only  22 
miles  from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  4074, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — At  half  cost,  to  close  an  estate. 
Crystal  Springs  Poultry  and  Dairy  Farm, 
comprising  360  acres  located  iy2  miles  from 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  on  concrete  highway;  10  houses, 
excellent  dairy  with  50  cows,  feed  mills,  large 
barns  and  poultry  houses;  50  building  lots 
fronting  100  feet  on  concrete  highw'ay  can  be 
sold  without  injuring  balance  of  the  farm; 
easy  terms  of  settlement.  BRUNDRED  TRUST 
ESTATE,  Chambers  Bldg.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


MORRISTOWN,  N.  J.,  30  miles  from  New 
York,  on  Lackawanna;  best  community,  al¬ 
most  in  town  limit;  beautiful  28  acres,  large 
frontage  on  two  roads,  large  shady  trees,  va¬ 
riety  fruits,  private  pond;  house  8  rooms,  all 
improvements,  parquet  floors,  tile  bath,  per¬ 
fect  condition;  garage  3  cars;  up-to-date  chick¬ 
en  houses,  accommodate  2,000;  all  equipments; 
large  barn,  cow  stable,  equipped  for  grade 
milk;  silo;  3  cottages,  improvements;  rented 
for  Summer  $700;  other  outbuildings;  running 
water,  electricity  in  every  building;  for  quick 
buyer,  will  sacrifice  for  $18,000,  terms  ar¬ 
ranged;  owner.  ADVERTISER  4067,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Real  bargain,  40  acres,  grain, 
fruit,  poultry,  truck;  write  owner,  A.  KEN¬ 
YON,  Lincoln,  Del. 

I - - - - - - 

WANTED  TO  HIRE — Small  farm,  well  located, 
stock  and  tools,  about  8  cows,  good  flock  of 
hens  or  will  work  on  salary;  capable  and  de¬ 
pendable.  ADVERTISER  4068,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 40-acre  farm  near  village,  hard 
road.  BERT  COUNTRYMAN,  R.D.  3,  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


TRADE — 66-acre  improved  farm,  9-room  house. 
State  road,  for  small  improved  farm  near 
New  York.  J.  F.  BAUMGARTNER,  Princess 
Anne,  Md. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1241, 
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KALAMAZOO 
|  STOVE  CO. 
KALAMAZOO 


w.  s.  dewing 

‘The  Direct-to-You  Man” 


Send  for  YOUR  Copy  TODAY 

Get  Our  Factory-to-You  Prices  on 
Ranges,  Heaters,  Furnaces,  etc. 

Here,  Reader,  is  where  you  get  a  bargain.  I  mean  it — a  real  price  saving  bargain 
and  on  the  finest  quality  stove,  range,  heater  or  furnace  that  men,  material  and 
money  can  produce.  Remember,  I  am  quoting  prices  on  quality  products  not  just  low  prices  to 
get  you  interested.  Anyone  can  quote  prices,  but  only  a  manufacturer  dealing  direct  with  the 
customer  can  make  quality  goods  first,  and  then  sell  them  for  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  any- 
one  else  can  afford  to  ask.  That's  just  what  we  do  in  Kalamazoo. 

Send  No  Money — Just  Your  Name-Today 

Write  your  name  in  the  cou¬ 
pon — or  a  postal — or  a  let¬ 
ter  and  mail  _  it  today. 

Let  me  put  this  wonder- 
ful  new  book  into  your  ~T 
hands.  It’s  the  most 
sensational  price-smash¬ 
ing  book  we  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Everybody  is  wondering 
what  prices  will  be  this  fall.  Here 
they  ar^ — and  they  are  rock  bot¬ 
tom.  How  can  we  make  such 
prices?  Look  at  our  factories. 

They  cover  13  acres  of  ground. 

Look  at  our  sales  volume- 
eight  to  fifteen  big  carloads  of 
stoves,  ranges,  heaters  and  fur¬ 
naces  every  week.  No  other  stove  and  fur¬ 
nace  factory  on  earth  can  give  so  much  in  real  yf 
quality  for  so  little  money. 

Saved  $40.00  on  Range 

“The  Prince  Range  arrived  in  fine  condition,  and  wish 
we  could  tell  you  personally  how  much  we  are  pleased 
with  it. 

‘  You  gave  it  the  right  name  when  you  named  it  ‘Prince.’ 

I  consider  I  saved  nearly  $40.00  in  buying  from  you.” 

A.  J.  ZEBLEY, 

90  Prospect  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Saved  $75.00  on  a  Furnace 

“I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  saved  about  $75.00  on  my 
Kalamazoo  Furnace.  My  friends  were  surprised  at  the 
_  way  it  heats  the  house  and  the  small 

•  amount  of  coal  used.” 

MR.  JOHN  STRAUB, 

Easton,  Pa. 


Getting  My  Catalog 
Will  Save  You  a 
Lot  of  Money 

Think  this  out  for  yourself,  Reader. 
No  matter  where  you  buy  your 
stove,  range,  heater  or  furnace, 
some  one  orders  it  from  the  fac¬ 
tory-.  Isn’t  it  just  as  simple  and 
easy  to  order  it  yourself  and  save 
one-third  to  one-half  in  price?  And 
as  for  quality,  j-ust  remember  that 
these  great  factories — this  big  busi¬ 
ness  now  22  years  old — was  built 
entirely  from  orders  received 
through  the  mails.  More  than 
one-half  million  customers  will 
means  just  about  the  best  that’s 


W.  S. 

Dewing, 
Kalamazoo 
Stove  Co., 

170  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Please  send  me  your 
new  “Factory-to-Fam- 
ily  Bargain  Book,"  I  am 
interested  in  Stoves  (  ), 
Ranges  (  ),  Furnaces  ( 


Name. 


Address . 


tell  you  that  “A  Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You 
made  in  quality. 

Newest  designs — latest  improvements — more  than  200  styles  of  ranges  and 
heaters  to  select  from. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments,  30  Days’  Trial 

You  do  not  risk  a  penny.  Any  stove,  range  or  furnace  shipped 
~n  30  days’  home  trial.  Then  360  days’  approval  test.  And  onl, 
a  small  deposit  and  long  time  easy  payments  if  you  want  credit. 
Quick  shipment  too.  Your  order  filled  and  on  the  cars  in 
24  hours.  Write  today. 


Also  get  our  prices  on  Kalamazoo  Kitchen  Cabinets. 
Metal  Beds,  Mattresses.  Aluminum  Ware,  Sewing 
Machines.  Washing  Machines,  Paint  and  other  House¬ 
hold  Utilities. 


W.  S.  DEWING,  “The  Direct-to-You  Man ’ 

Kalamazoo  Stove 
Company 

1 70Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Every  Corner  Cozy  and  Warm 

“I  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending 
your  Kalamazoo  Pipeless  Furnace  to 
my  friends.  We  had  a  temperature  of 
28  degrees  below  zero  and  the  furnace 
comfortably  warmed  our  entire  house 
to  the  furthermost  corner,  I  have  used 
all  kinds  of  heating  plants  and  this  one 
is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  eco¬ 
nomical  heating  plant  that  I  have  yet 
seen.” 

MR.  JOHN  M.  BAIN, 
Clearfield,  Pa. 
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SIXES 

Five  Passenger  Touring  ....  $1295 
Two  Passenger  Roadster  ....  1275 

Five  Passenger  Sedan .  2095 

Five  Passenger  Double  Service  Sedan  1695 
Seven  Pas  senger  Touring  ...  -  1565 

Seven  Passenger  Sedan  .....  2285 

Three  Passenger  Sport  Roadster  -  -  1675 

Four  Passenger  Sport  Touring  -  -  1725 

Brougham  Sedan  ......  2235 

Four  Passenger  Coupe . 1995 


FOURS 


A  Better  Buick  for  the  Family! 

It’s  a  Buick — but  a  new  and  better  Buick — the  thousands 
of  farmers  who  are  Buick  users  will  ask  nothing  further 
regarding  this  four-cylinder,  five-passenger  touring  car. 
For  Buick  has  been  a  proved  friend  on  the  farm  of 
twenty  years  standing. 

It  has  the  new  Buick  valve -in -head  engine  providing 
greater  power.  There  is  complete  and  automatic  lubrica¬ 
tion  of  the  motor — keeping  the  crank  case  filled  to  the 
proper  level  is  all  that  is  necessary.  There  are  the  four- 


$  965 
935 
1495 
1395 

Prices  (.  o.  b.  Buick  Factories; 
government  tax  to  be  added. 


Five  Passenger  Touring 
Two  Passenger  Roadster 
Five  Passenger  Sedan 
Four  Passenger  Coupe  - 


wheel  brakes  [on  all  models]  which  add  so  much  to  driving 
safety.  And  also  there  is  the  greater  beauty  contributed 
by  the  distinctly  new  body  design. 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Flint,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Pioneer  Builders  of  Valve-in-Head  Motor  Cars 


Branches  in  All  Principal  Cltie6— Dealer*  Everywhere 


<Ih*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Marketing, — The  Business  End  of  Dairying, 


HE  DAIRY  FARMER  might  well  be 
recognized  as  the  balance  wheel 
of  American  agriculture.  During 
the  turmoil  of  war  and  throughout 
the  period  of  adjustment  the  dairy 
cow  served  to  stabilize  farming  op¬ 
erations.  Every  agency  concerned  in  educational 
or  extension  work  proclaimed  that  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  and  the  manufacture  of  more  dairy 
products  was  the  one  emergency  demanding  im¬ 
mediate  consideration.  No  doubt  this  was  good 
counsel,  for  it  demonstrated  anew  that  prosperity 
follows  the  dairy  cow. 

THE  GREAT  DAIRY  FIELD.— As  a  result  of 
this  organized  effort  the  field  of  dairying  was 
widely  extended.  More  than  S2  per  cent  of  the  5,- 
000,000  farmers  in  this  country  keep  dairy  cows. 
8ome  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  dairy  industry  may 
be  gained  by  comparing  values.  The  farm  value 
of  dairy  products  in  1921  was  three  times  as  great 


to  produce  intelligently  and  then  blindly  distribute 
or  merchandise  the  products.  This  procedure  can 
only  end  in  a  blind  alley.  The  whole  problem  of 
marketing  dairy  products  is  involved  in  a  menacing 
tangle.  The  producer  blames  the  distributor  for 
extravagances.  The  distributor  challenges  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  producer.  The  consumer  feels  that 
in  any  event  he  is  the  victim  of  circumstances 
that  force  him  to  restrict  the  amount  of  milk, 
cream,  butter,  or  cheese  that  under  changed  condi¬ 
tions  would  be  used  regularly  by  his  family.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  consumption  of  dairy 
products  has  been  curtailed  largely  because  the 
public  is  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  existing 
methods  of  distribution  of  dairy  products.  For  in¬ 
stance,  take  butter.  One  can  go  to  any  red,  yel¬ 
low,  or  green-fronted  grocery  store  and  buy  Wiscon¬ 
sin  or  Minnesota  creamery  butter  for  50  cents  a 
pound.  He  can  go  across  the  street  to  a  more  pre¬ 
tentious  looking  store  and  pay  75  cents  for  perhaps 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEM.  —  The  whole 
matter  is  an  educational  problem  rather  than  a  con¬ 
dition  to  be  shot  at  with  law  guns  aimed  by 
apostles  of  discontented  producers  or  consumers. 
Mere  organization  into  leagues  or  associations  will 
only  complicate  conditions  for  in  almost  every  case 
the  objective  of  such  organization  is  some  gigantic 
plan  aimed  at  price  control.  The  dairy  industry, 
like  the  wheat  crop,  is  too  diversified  and  too  widely 
distributed  in  its  production  areas  to  respond  to  di¬ 
rection  from  a  centralized  agency.  When  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  farmer  passes  beyond  community  con¬ 
trol  and  approaches  a  State  or  national  issue  it  at 
once  enters  the  field  of  big  business.  Manifestly 
such  associations  do  not  respond  to  corporate  su¬ 
pervision  and  control,  for  the  farmers’  problems 
are  sectional  and  not  national  or  international  as 
are,  for  example,  the  activities  and  services  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

VARYING  CONDITIONS.  —  The  problems  of 


Contentment  in  a  Sheep  Pasture  Adjoining  Otsego  L  alee,  Cooperstown,  V.  Y. 


as  the  farm  value  of  the  record-breaking  wheat 
crop  of  that  year.  Based  upon  the  1922  census  re¬ 
ports,  it  would  take  the  farm  value  of  all  the 
steers,  twice  the  farm  value  of  all  the  sheep,  twice 
the  total  value  of  hogs  to  equal  the  value  of  dairy 
XH'oducts  produced  in  1921.  This  picture  does  not 
include  the  beef  and  veal  furnished  by  the  dairy 
industry,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  statistician 
of  the  Federal  Government,  constitutes  one-third 
of  the  beef  and  veal  supply  of  the  United  States. 
The  combined  farm  value  of  the  wheat  crop,  the 
cotton  crop,  the  potato  crop,  and  the  oat  crop,  of 
the  average  year,  does  not  equal  the  value  of  dairy 
products  produced  during  that  year. 

IMPROVED  METHODS  of  feeding  have  helped 
to  increase  the  production  of  our  dairy  herds.  Or¬ 
derly  testing  for  tuberculosis  has  greatly  restricted 
the  hazard  of  disease  and  reduced  the  loss  from 
this  menace.  Intelligent  supervision  of  cow  test  as¬ 
sociations,  coupled  with  the  activities  that  have 
been  promulgated  by  the  community  and  various 
breed  associations,  has  enabled  owners  to  eliminate 
unprofitable  cows.  Demonstrations  everywhere  have 
greatly  aided  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
tying  up  efficient  and  economical  production  of  milk 
with  normal  and  regular  reproduction  of  calves,  ail 
of  which  are  admittedly  constructive  methods  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  conditions  on  our  dairy  farms. 

THE  MARKET  PROBLEM. — Orderly  marketing 

is  the  business  end  of  agriculture.  It  is  not  enough 


the  same  grade  of  creamery  butter.  One  week  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  lower  priced  product ;  the 
next  week  you  are  dissatisfied  and  make  up  your 
mind  to  buy  the  higher  priced  or  what  you  believe 
to  be  a  better  product,  only  to  find  that  now  and 
then  you  face  the  same  annoying  variation  in  color, 
texture,  flavor  and  quality. 

STANDARD  GRADES  NEEDED.— Such  experi¬ 
ences  show  that  somewhere,  somehow,  somebody 
has  failed  to  recognize  the  importance  of  establish¬ 
ing  standard  grades  for  butter  and  cheese  based 
upon  accepted  score  grade  ratings,  and  adhering 
to  such  standards  and  grades  in  the  merchandising 
of  these  products.  It  is  not  only  the  matter  of 
price  .that  you  object  to,  but  you  are  annoyed  with 
the  item  of  quality  and  lack  of  uniformity  of  the 
product.  If  some  working  plan  could  be  presented 
to  the  operators  of  the  3.701  creameries,  the  3,748 
cheese  factories,  and  to  the  553  condensed  milk 
plants  that  operate  in  this  country  which  would  re¬ 
sult  in  the  adoption  of  standard  grades  for  all  dairy 
products,  the  whole  marketing  proposition  would 
be  greatly  simplified,  and  our  outlets  of  trade 
vastly  extended.  When  American  grades  of  hotter 
arid  cheese  mean  as  much  to  the  public  as  Danish 
grades  of  dairy  products  do  to  the  buyers  of  but¬ 
ter  in  every  country  we  shall  have  solved  the  major 
problem  now  confronting  the  dairy  interest.  Truly 
lack  of  standardization  is  the  greatest  menace  af¬ 
fecting  dairying  in  this  country. 


production  in  Kansas  are  vastly  different  from  the 
production  problems  of  the  New  York  State  farmer. 
Both  operate  in  an  area  where  seasonal  conditions 
are  vastly  different,  and  where  the  problem  of  se¬ 
lecting  crops  that  mature  under  the  existing  condi¬ 
tions  is  the  determining  factor.  Any  plan  that 
might  bring  relief  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  New 
York  State  where  90  per  cent  of  the  milk  produced 
is  sold  as  market  milk  could  not  possibly  help  the 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  or  North  Dakota  dairyman, 
since  90  per  cent  of  the  milk  produced  on  their 
farms  is  manufactured  into  butter  or  cheese.  In 
fact,  if  we  undertake  to  make  a  careful  analysis 
and  study  of  any  particular  agricultural  problem 
we  find  that  every  community  has  a  peculiar  con¬ 
dition  to  cope  with. 

MARKETING  DETAILS.  —  The  marketing  of 
dairy  products  is  no  simple  project ;  storage,  trans¬ 
portation,  standardization  of  grades,  financing,  pro¬ 
cessing,  warehousing,  absorption  of  risks,  and  re¬ 
distribution  of  assembled  stocks  are  factors  of 
primary  consideration.  It  is  agreed  on  every  hand 
that  the  road  to  market  must  be  shortened ;  selling 
methods  must  be  simplified,  and  every  effort  exerted 
that  will  tend  to  eliminate  marked  fluctuation  and 
sudden  changes  in  prevailing  prices.  The  extension 
of  cold  storage  facilities  aided  by  the  refrigerator 
car  has  vastly  multiplied  the  markets  for  poultry, 
butter,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meat  products.  In¬ 
stead  of  feasting  on  fresh  pork  and  beef  during  the 
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Winter  and  protesting  against  salt  pork  and  corned 
beef  during  the  Summer  the  farm  boy,  as  well  as 
the  city  dweller,  can  now  choose  his  daily  diet  from 
a  wide  field  of  meat  products.  One  can  scarcely 
recognize  the  season  of  the  year  by  viewing  the 
vegetables  and  fruits  at  the  modern  grocery  store. 
There  is  no  season  for  lettuce,  or  strawberries,  and 
especially  for  fruits.  Storage  has  made  possible  an 
open  season  for  such  products. 

PACKAGES. — Consumers  will  pay  more  for  food 
in  packages.  They  like  butter  in  cartons  rather 
than  in  hulk,  and  the  pound  package  of  lard  has 
almost  replaced  the  traditional  lard  pail.  Eggs  in 
a  paper  sack  are  not  nearly  so  convenient  as  eggs  in 
a  carton.  We  find,  therefore,  that  effective  packing 
not  only  reduces  marketing  costs  but  that  standard¬ 
ization  of  the  various  products  increases  pi’ices 
more  than  any  other  service  that  the  merchant 
renders.  The  extension  of  trade  by  means  of  sam¬ 
ples  depends  almost  entirely  upon  grade  and  pack¬ 
age.  At  the  terminal  egg  and  butter  markets  ex¬ 
change  values  and  in  fact  the  whole  fabx-ic  of  financ¬ 
ing,  storage,  and  warehouse  receipts  are  based  on 
the  use  of  accepted  and  generally  recognized  grades. 
After  all.  intelligent  marketing  is  largely  a  matter 
of  knowing  what  the  people  want,  how  they  want 
it,  and  when  they  are  ready  to  buy. 

MARKET  INFORMATION.  —  A  knowledge  of 
markets  and  marketing  practices  is  quite  as  essen¬ 
tial  as  a  knowledge  of  varieties  and  successful  pro¬ 
duction  methods.  So  far  many  farmers  have  gone 
the  limit  on  production  only  to  face  disaster  when 
the  marketing  season  approaches.  This  is  what 
happened  to  the  potato  growers  last  year;  it  got 
the  wheat  farmer  this  year.  The  imminent  danger 
of  much  of  the  criticism  that  is  directed  toward 
middlemen,  railways,  storage  warehouses,  jobbers 
and  agencies  that  operate  in  the  marketing  field  is 
that  it  is  offered  free  hand,  often  prompted  by 
prejudice  and  frequently  proclaimed  without  defi¬ 
nite  knowledge  as  to  conditions.  Orderly  marketing 
of  any  farm  product  must  be  based  upon  extensive 
research.  Ample  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  question  of  market  activities  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  crop  repoi’ts,  and  to  a  careful  study  of  the 
trend  of  price  fluctuations.  It  has  i*equired  years 
of  experiment  and  research  work  to  bi’ing  our  unit 
production  up  to  its  present  level,  and  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  one  big  issue  facing 
the  present  generation  of  farmers  and  business  men 
is  to  do  for  the  distributor  what  they  have  done  for 
the  producei-.  This  involves  an  analysis  of  existing 
conditions  and  a  most  careful  and  extensive  study 
to  detennine  just  .what  methods  of  merchandising 
and  selling  are  best  suited  for  the  changed  condi¬ 
tions  that  affect  both  the  producer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  If  this  step  is  wisely  taken  and  if  the  agri- 
cultural  colleges,  expei’iment  stations,  and  various 
agencies  interested  in  agricultui’al  extension  will 
serve  the  public  as  intelligently  in  the  marketing 
field  as  they  have  in  the  pi’oducing  field  our  whole 
agricultural  industi’y  will  have  passed  from  the 
stage  of  depreciation  and  discontent  into  the  field  of 
happiness  and  prosperity. 

ORDERLY  MARKETING  is  the  business  end  of 
agriculture  and,  since  the  dairy  indus'ti-y  is  the 
barometer  of  prosperity,  it  becomes  all  the  more  im¬ 
portant  that  this  field  of  activity  should  be  given 
first  consideration  in  planning  research  work,  de¬ 
signed  to  unloose  the  marketing  tangle.  Educa¬ 
tion  rather  than  legislation  must  be  relied  upon  to 
solve  the  selling  and  merchandising  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  Brains,  not  bricks,  must  predominate? 

F.  C.  MIN  KLEE. 


Has  Eastern  Dairying  A  Future? 

THE  question  often  arises  whether  we  should 
look  upon  the  future  of  eastern  dairying  with 
pessimism  or  optimism.  Many  people  say  dairying 
has  gone  West,  where  there  is  more  out  of  doors, 
where  industries  don’t  crowd  the  rural  districts.  To 
be  sure  dairying  has  gone  West.  It  of  necessity 
has  had  to  go  West  in  order  to  supply  the  growing 
demand  for  dairy  products. 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  a  decided  change 
in  l’ural  life.  Dairying  has  become  a  business,  and 
the  dairyman  does  not  have  to  do  a  day’s  work  be¬ 
fore  daylight  and  after  dark.  Dairying  has  an 
economic  importance,  not  only  in  eastern  agricul¬ 
ture  but  also  in  eastern  industrial  centers.  Eastern 
dairying  contributes  more  to  our  material  welfare 
than  many  of  us  believe.  The  dairy  industi’y  of 
the  East  supplies  not  a  small  part  of  the  $5,000,- 
000.000  annual  income  fi’om  dairy  px-oducts  in  the 
United  States.  Should  dairying  in  the  East  be  not 
maintained,  what  would  happen?  First,  milk,  for 
it  is  liquid  milk  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  comes 


from  our  eastern  dairy  farms,  could  not  be  had 
fresh  for  the  millions  of  people  who  consume  it 
daily.  We  have  but  recently  learned  the  absolute 
necessity  of  milk  in  the  human  diet.  Second,  high 
freight  rates  make  it  prohibitive  to  ship  liquid  milk 
from  the  West  to  our  eastern  industrial  cities,  and 
then  re-distribute  this  product  to  thousands  of 
smaller  towns.  Our  eastern  consumers  would  have 
to  pay  a  much  higher  price  for  milk.  Third,  possi¬ 
bly  two  million  dollars  worth  of  money  coming  from 
our  eastern  industry  and  spent  in  the  East  would 
only  naturally  be  created  in  the  West.  Fourth,  in¬ 
dustrially  the  dairy  industry  supports  and  maintains 
feed  dealers,  lumber  dealers  and  industrial  concerns 
without  number.  Remove  these  consumers  of  the 
dairymen’s  dollai’,  the  clothing  and  grocery  man 
would  suffer.  They  would  suffer  because  there  are 
millions  of  acres  of  dairy  land  in  the  East  adaptable 
to  no  other  farming  industry.  If  dairying  went 
out,  no  equally  remunerative  industry  could  replace 
it.  Fifth,  the  dairy  cow  is  the  cheapest  converter 
of  raw  products  of  the  farm  into  the  finished  prod- 


A  two-year-old  hen  boy,  Paul  C.  WhiCbeck  of  Albany 
County,  N.  Y.  He  feeds  the  young  stock,  but  is  hardly 
up  to  the  job  of  handling  eggs  yet. 


net.  At  the  same  time  she  produces  annually  ma¬ 
nure  to  keep  up  oixr  soil  fertility. 

Fi’om  the  standpoint  of  economy  of  production 
perhaps  the  western  dairyman  has  the  better  of  the 
easterner,  but  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  conies  to 
the  cost  of  marketing  and  distribution,  the  eastern 
dairyman  has  very  small  fi-eight  costs,  his  markets 
are  the  best  in  the  world,  .l’ight  at  his  door.  Emigra¬ 
tion  fi'om  our  Eastenx  States  to  the  Middle  and  Far 
West  caused  a  decline  in  eastern  agriculture,  and  in 
New  England  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  abandoned 
farms.  Eastern  agriculture  is  coming  back.  Eastern 
dairying  will  be  maintained.  The  eastern  dairyman 
should  have  a  spirit  of  optimism.  Woi’king  for  his 
interest  he  now  has  strong  departments  of  agricul¬ 
tural  extension  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges. 
County  Farm  Bureaus  are  making  it  possible  for 
the  dairymen  to  market  their  milk  co-operatively. 

What  should  be  the  type  of  dairying  our  farmers 
should  follow  is  difficult  to  say.  Market  conditions 
will  more  or  less  govern  that,  however.  In  the  fii’st 
place,  there  is  still  room  for  economy  of  production. 
This  economy  must  come  through  more  efficient 
dairy  cows.  More  efficient  cows  only  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  fi’om  the  use  of  good  foundation  stock.  The 
percentage  of  purebred  to  grade  and  common  stock 
in  the  East  is  probably  less  than  2  per  cent.  There 
is  still  plenty  of  opportunity  for  breeders  of  pure- 
bi-ed  cattle  to  sell  surplus  stock.  The  seed  .stock 
of  our  purebred  industry  originated  as  a  result  of 
the  efforts  of  eastern  breeders  and  the  blood  of 
those  famous  old  cattle  are  still  in  demand. 

Our  marketing  conditions  have  been  changing 
during  the  past  few  years.  This  is  the  age  of 
specialization  in  every  branch  of  industry.  The 
public  demands  a  special  product ;  they  like  to  read 
a  special  label.  There  is  room  for  select  milk 
fi-oxn  each  bi’eed.  A  certain  group  of  our  con- 
sumers  demand  a  highly  colored  milk.  The  Guern¬ 
sey  and  Jersey  men  will  increase  their  output.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Holstein  and  Ayrshire  breedei-s 
through  publicity  can  sell  a  special  product.  Such 
special  brands  must  be  dependable  at  all  times,  their 
bactei’ia  count  must  be  below  the  average,  as  all 


of  this  commodity  will  be  used  for  drinking  pur¬ 
poses.  The  dairyman  who  lives  too  far  from  town 
to  produce  and  market  a  special  brand  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  more  economical  cost  of  production  and 
while  he  will  not  receive  as  much  for  each  quart  he 
can  co-operatively  market  with  his  marketing  or¬ 
ganization  a  good  grade  of  milk  that  will  return 
him  a  steady  income  from  his  labors. 

JOHN  W.  BAETLETT. 


Successful  Farm  on  a  Hill  Top 

READ  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  crops  raised  in  the 
West  that  will  not  pay  for  the  gathering,  and 
are  left  to  rot  on  the  ground.  A  letter  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  Connecticut  farmer,  a  friend  of  mine 
for  many  years,  telling  of  the  production  of  his 
farm  up  here  in  the  hills,  where  he  is  973  ft.  up  in 
the  air,  though  less  than  50  miles  from  the  sea,  is  in 
such  striking  contrast  to  the  situation  in  the  West, 
that  I  think  it  well  worth  quoting. 

He  writes:  “I  got  $4  per  peach  basket  for  a  good 
many  of  my  eai’liest  tomatoes,  today  (August  21), 
I  took  in  two  solid  loads  and  part  of  a  third,  with 
two  loads  picked  ready  to  go  tomorrow.  We  also 
l’aise  the  best  head  lettuce  in  these  parts,  selling 
sometimes  50  dozen  a  day.  Last  Fall  after  it  had 
been  frozen  off  in  the  valley,  we  sold  for  a  month, 
loads  of  solid  lettuce.” 

There  is  a  great  advantage  in  being  up  on  the 
hills;  the  heavy  damp  air  drains  down  into  the  val¬ 
leys,  and  vegetation  is  killed  by  fi’ost  weeks  before 
it  is  on  the  hills.  He  writes :  “We  have  a  green¬ 
house  10x40  ft.  in  which  we  l-aise  Spring  plants. 
Start  a  fii’e  February  1,  raise  cabbage  and  lettuce 
plants;  February  20  start  tomatoes,  then  peppers, 
celei’y,  asters,  salvias,  beets.  I  had  10,000  beets  to 
transplant  for  eai’ly  beets,  and  sole  bunches  of  four 
beets  at  15  cents  a  bunch.  Then  I  sowed  2  lbs.  of 
beet  seed  for  the  regular  crop.  It  is  all  sold  and 
other  ci’ops  on  that  ground  now.  We  have  big  crops 
of  spinach ;  I  cut  three  bushels  off  a  strip  6x9  ft., 
equal  to  2,440  bushels  per  acre.  We  expect  to  have 
lettuce  to  sell  every  day  in  the  year,  and  sell  50 
dozen  a  day ;  sometimes  we  get  a  dollar  a  dozen.  We 
have  15,000  plants  out  now.  I  have  just  planted  18 
lbs.  of  spinach.  We  picked  as  high  as  29  bushels 
of  sti’awberries  in  a  day  this  year.  We  have  3.500 
peppers,  500  eggplants,  three-fourth  of  an  acre  of 
cucumbers  for  pickles  for  which  we  get  from  $1 
to  $2  per  100.  I  have  had  as  many  as  230,000  in  a 
year,  but  sold  at  a  much  less  pi’ice  then.  We  have 
3,000  late  cabbage  and  6,000  cauliflowers,  almost  an 
acre  of  bush  beans,  three-fourth  of  an  aci’e  of  bush 
Limas.  We  have  the  fii-st  squash  in  market,  started 
it  in  paper  pots,  then  put  in  soil  boxes  with  glass 
tops.  Early  cucumbers  the  -same  way.  •  The  first 
squash  brought  20  cents  per  pound  and  the  cucum¬ 
bers  10  cents  each.  That  was  velvet. 

“We  have  kept  Rhode  Island  Reds  for  10  years. 
Judge  Cai’d  judged  a  cock  bird  we  had  sold,  and 
said  it  was  the  best  male  R.  I.  Red  that  he  had  ever 
handled.  Last  year  we  sold  $3,500  worth  of  eggs 
and  poultry  and  deducting  labor,  feed  and  interest 
on  investment,  depi’eciation,  etc.,  the  net  profit  was 
$1,200.” 

Reading  my  fi-iend’s  letter  I  could  not  help  but 
be  struck  by  the  contrast  between  its  statements  and 
the  hard-luck  stories  of  the  Western  farmers.  But 
he  has  not  mentioned  the  best  crop  raised  on  this 
New  England  farm,  and  that  is  his  five  spleiidid 
children.  His  oldest  daughter,  a  trained  nurse, 
volunteered  and  went  aci’oss  the  seas  in  the  war 
time,  and  now  is  in  the  Yale  Hospital  in  Changshua, 
China,  teaching  Chinese  girls  to  be  nurses.  Another 
daughter,  the  baby,  walks  four  miles  to  high  school, 
eight  miles  a  day,  through  deep  snows  or  mud,  scorn¬ 
ing  to  ride,  though  they  have  a  car.  A  son,  who  is 
himself  a  father  of  three  boys,  has  charge  of  all  the 
boys’  and  girls’  clubs  in  the  State;  two  other  sons 
help  on  the  farm,  and  one  son  died  in  Storrs  Col¬ 
lege. 

When  a  Westei-n  magazine  offered  a  pi’ize  for 
the  best  answer  to  the  question :  “Would  you  de¬ 
sire  your  daughter  to  become  a  farmer’s  wife?  If 
so  why,  and  if  not,  why?”  it  was  the  mother  of 
these  children  whose  reply,  out  of  7,000  received, 
was  deemed  worthy  of  the  first  prize  of  $200,  which 
was  duly  paid  to  her.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  replies 
were  in  the  affirmative,  as  was  the  winning  article. 

City  readers  of  The  Jt.  N.-Y.,  and  there  are  many, 
who  pity  farmers’  wives,  will  be  surprised  at  the 
above  statement,  but  it  is  time.  The  statements  in 
this  article  are  not  guesses  or  estimates.  They  are 
taken  from  i*ecords  made  in  the  day-book  of  the 
work  done  that  day. 

And  this  productive  land  has  been  farmed  for 
200  years !  geoege  a.  cosgbove. 
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Guernsey  Cow,  f.angwater  Dairymaid 


Jersey  Cow,  Fannie’ s  Star 


Holstein  Cow,  Seyis  Pietertje  Prospect 


Ayrshire  Cow,  Kiln  ford  Belle  3d 


Milking  Shorthorn  Cow,  Red  Rose  Devon  Cow,  Buttercup 
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The  Dairy  Breeds  of  Cattle 


On  page  1249  you  will  find  pictures  of 
good  cows  of  eight  dairy  breeds.  These 
pictures  were  selected  by  the  secretaries 
of  the  various  breed  associations  as  typ¬ 
ical  specimens.  It  has  been  said  that  all 
good  dairy  cows  are  much  alike  in  gen¬ 
eral  shape  and  type,  regardless  of  breed, 
differing  somewhat,  of  course,  as  they 
are  designed  to  produce  great  quantities 
of  milk  or  smaller  quantities  of  superior 
richness  in  fat.  These  contrasting  pic¬ 
tures  show  how  far  this  claim  is  substan¬ 
tiated.  It  is  true  that  each  of  our  popu¬ 
lar  breeds  represents  a  long-continued  ef¬ 
fort  to  produce  a  cow  well  suited  to  some 
definite  purpose,  some  particular  loca¬ 
tion  and  some  special  system  of  feeding. 

The  Jersey  cow  is  Fauvic’s  Star  313018. 
She  has  an  official  record  of  20,1)16  lbs. 
of  milk  and  1,006  lbs.  of  butterfat,  and 
she  thoroughly  represents  the  Jersey 
breed.  She  weighs  about  1.100  lbs.,  yet 
is  well  shaped  and  of  true  Jersey  form. 
As  will  be  noticed,  she  has  an  enormous 
girth  of  heart  and  barrel. 

Compare  her  with  the  typical  Guern¬ 
sey  cow  and  we  get  a  fair  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  two  breeds — both  noted  for 
rich  milk  and  the  ability  to  take  large 
quantities  of  butterfat  from  their  food. 
The  Guernsey  is  of  heavier  build — a  more 
rugged  cow,  yet  built  on  much  the  same 
dairy  lines. 

The  Brown  Swiss  cow,  Hawthorn 
Dairymaid  6753,  is  a  true  specimen  of 
her  breed,  showing  the  well-built,  stocky 
form,  with  solid  body,  deep  chest  and 
good  head.  The  Brown  Swiss  are  easy 
keepers,  healthy,  persistent  milkers  and 
of  good  size — the  veal  calves  showing 
high  quality. 

The  Dutch  Belted  cow,  Gem  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  has  a  record  of  14,140  lbs.  of  milk 
and  559.18  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Compare 
her  shape  and  size  with  the  picture  of  the 
Holstein  cow.  The  white  belt  is  the 
chief  color  characteristic  of  the  Belted 
cattle,  giving  them  a  striking  appearance. 
A  herd  of  Belted  cattle  at  pasture  is  a 
beautiful  sight. 

The  Milking  Shorthorn  cow,  Red  Rose, 
is  a  good  representative  of  her  breed. 
You  will  see  that  she  is  built  on  dairy 
lines,  although  larger  and  with  greater 
bulk  than  the  so-called  dairy  breeds.  The 
best  of  the  Milking  Shorthorns  are  good 
dairy  animals,  and  in  addition  make  fair 
beef  when  dried  off  and  fattened.  The 
calves  and  steers  are  good  for  meat  pro¬ 
duction.  The  Milking  Shorthorn  of  good 
breeding  comes  closer  to  the  so-called 
general  purpose  type  of  dairy  cow  than 
any  other  breed,  and  there  are  locations 
and  conditions  where  these  cattle  pay 
well. 

The  Ayrshire  cow  was  selected  as  a 
fine  breed  specimen.  Compare  her  lines 
with  those  of  the  Holstein.  The  modern 
Ayrshire  is  active,  and  one  of  the  best 
pasture  cattle  in  the  world.  She  can 
“hustle”  and  take  good  care  of  herself. 
She  is  a  good  milker,  giving  milk  of  high 
quality,  and  as  we  see,  built  on  smoother 
beef  lines  than  the  Holstein.  She  is  a 
worthy  rival  of  the  black  and  white  cow. 
In  every  section  where  Holsteins  abound 
you  will  find  the  brown  and  white  well 
represented. 

The  Devon  cow,  Buttercup,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  this  breed,  which,  like  the 
Milking  Shorthorn,  ranks  well  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  animal.  Many  of  these  red 
cows  are  good  milkers.  You  will  find 
Devons  in  many  New  England  herds, 
holding  their  own  with  any  of  their 
mates.  The  bright  red  color  is  very 
striking.  The  steers  make  the  best  work¬ 
ing  oxen  in  the  world,  and  are  very  fine 
for  beef.  A  farmer  who  studies  his  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  likely  to  end  by  selecting  the 
breed  of  cattle  which  is  most  like  himself 
in  temperament.  He  surely  will  have  a 
wide  choice. 

The  Holstein  cow,  Segis  Pietertje  Pros¬ 
pect,  is  not  only  a  good  specimen  of  the 
breed,  but  is  called  the  world’s  cham¬ 
pion  milk  producer.  You  will  notice  that 
Dr.  Alexander,  in  his  article  on  the  cow’s 
udder,  page  1270,  uses  this  cow’s  per¬ 
formance  as  illustrating  the  wonders  of 
milk  production.  This  cow  has  complet¬ 
ed  a  second  yearly  semi-official  test  peri¬ 
od  with  a  record  of  35,550.4  lbs.  milk, 
containing  1.133.2  lbs.  butterfat,  equiv¬ 
alent  to  1.416.5  lbs.  butter.  With  her 


previous  world’s  record  of  37,381.4  lbs. 
milk  and  1,158.95  lbs.  butterfat,  she  now 
holds  the  two  highest  records  for  milk 
production,  and  is  the  only  cow  with  two 
records  each  over  35,000  lbs.  milk  and 
1,000  lbs.  butterfat  in  one  year.  “Pros¬ 
pect”  is  now  10  years  of  age,  weighs 
around  1,650  lbs.  and  is  owned  by  the 
Carnation  Stock  Farms,  Seattle,  Wash. 
She  combines  good  Holstein  type  with 
milk  production  and  has  proved  her  abil¬ 
ity  to  transmit  both  these  qualities  to  her 
offspring.  Farm-grown  feeds  made  up 
the  bulk  of  her  ration  during  her  recent 
test.  The  grain  mixture  consisted  of  six 
parts  ground  oats,  four  parts  bran,  two 
parts  c-ornmeal,  five  parts  hominy  feed, 
one  part  cottonseed  meal,  one  part  Soy 
bean  meal,  four  parts  oilmeal  and  one 
part  ground  flaxseed.  With  each  100  lbs. 
of  this  mixture  1  lb.  of  charcoal  was 
supplied.  One  pound  of  this  grain  mix¬ 
ture  was  fed  for  each  4%  lbs.  milk  pro¬ 
duced.  In  addition,  she  received  daily 
an  average  of  40  lbs.  beets  throughout 
the  year,  6  lbs.  beet  pulp,  l1/^  lbs.  mo¬ 
lasses  and  30  lbs.  Alfalfa  hay.  Salt  was 
always  accessible. 


The  Grade  Crossing  Watcher 

The  picture  illustrates  a  railroad  grade 
crossing  guard  in  possession  of  a  danger 
sign  with  a  long  reach  with  which  to 
ward  off  city  folks  and  others  from  speed¬ 
ing,  to  sure  death  in  front  of  a  fast- 
flyng  locomotive.  Some  of  the  grade  cross- 


The  Guard  at  the  Crossing 


ing  watchers  say  that  they  stand  in  need 
of  some  kind  of  a  formidable  weapon  to 
stop  some  drivers  from  dashing  into 
danger.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  sure  they 
have  plenty  of  time  to  get  across  al¬ 
though  one  may  feel  the  whiz  of  the  on¬ 
coming  engine. 

The  first  regular  stop  signal  was  made 
with  a  short  handle  to  be  waved  to  ap¬ 
proaching  vehicles,  but  some  of  the  men 
employed  at  crossings  had  only  one  arm, 
this  part  of  railroad  service  being  in 
measure  recruited  from  cripples.  The  one 
armed  guards  found  it  difficult  to  hold 
the  heavy  metal  sign  upright  on  a  windy 
day.  The  long  handled  sign  was  in¬ 
vented  and  the  one  armed  fellows  found 
it  comparatively  easy  to  stand  the  sign- 
handle  on  the  ground  and  firmly  grip  it 
with  the  one  good  hand. 

But  the  guards  who  were  equipped 
with  the  new  device  found  another  potent 
use  for  it.  When  a  reckless  driver  was 
wont  to  wave  the  guard  aside,  the  plucky 
watcher  was  able  to  present  the  metal 
contrivance  in  the  same  position  that  a 
picket  holds  his  glistening  bayonet  firmly 
commanding  the  man  at  the  wheel  to 
halt.  Many  two-armed  men  who  first 
used  the  short  handled  sign  are  asking 
for  and  getting  the  kind  with  the  pitch- 
fork  handle.  J.  L.  graff. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— -Honey  pro¬ 
ducers  of  New  York  State  are  preparing 
to  stage  an  exhibit  of  honey  at  the  great 
apple  show  to  be  held  in  New  York  City, 
opening  Nov.  3.  That  is  a  good  plan ; 
the  honey-bee  is  one  of  the  best  friends 
that  the  fruit  grower  can  have.  The  bee 
works  to  distribute  the  pollen  and  fer¬ 
tilize  the  bloom.  He  does  his  work  well, 
and  the  honey  he  makes  from  the  flowers 
is  one  of  the  two  agricultural  products 
which  take  nothing  in  the  way  of  plant 
food  away  or  out  of  the  soil.  The  other 
one  is  ice.  The  honey-bee  ought  to  be  en¬ 
couraged,  and  there  should  be  a  good  ex¬ 
hibit  of  honey  al«ng  with  the  apples  at 
the  big  fruit  show. 


_  The  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  announces  a  public  hearing  to 
be  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Federal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Board  in  New’  York  on  Oct.  2 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  quarantin¬ 
ing  the  States  of  Oregon,  California,  Col¬ 
orado,  Washington  and  Idaho  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  eelworms  to  other  States. 
Although  this  hearing  is  called  to  consid¬ 
er  various  infestations  of  Alfalfa  and 
clover  fields  by  the  stem  eelworm  (Tylen- 
chus  dipsaci),  the  discussion  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  any  related  species  of  nemato¬ 
des  or  other  pests  which  may  appear  to 
need  consideration  during  the  progress 
of  the  hearing.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  recently  learned  that  the  stem 
eelworm  disease -is  almost  universally  dis¬ 
tributed  on  Alfalfa  in  South  Africa 
where  the  life  of  the  Alfalfa  crop  seldom 
exceeds  four  or  five  years.  Satisfactory 
methods  of  eradication  or  control  have 
not  yet  been  devised,  but,  in  view  of  the 
likelihood  of  rapid  spread  of  the  eel¬ 
worm  through  infected  hay,  bulbs  and 
other  plants  or  plant  products,  irrigation 
water  or  otherwise,  the  importance  of 
adopting  some  practical  means  of  re¬ 
stricting  the  eelworm  to  the  areas  at 
present  infested  is  apparent,  the  depart¬ 
ment  officials  declare.  They  add  that  it 
is  not  yet  clear  whether  either  local  or 
Federal  quarantines  will  be  of  particular 
advantage  in  delaying  the  spread  of  this 
and  such  other  related  pests,  and  this 
hearing  is  called  with  a  view  to  discuss¬ 
ing  the  matter  thoroughly. _ 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York  City,  is 
offering  this  Fall  a  special  Saturday  aft¬ 
ernoon  course  in  live  stock  production  on 
Eastern  farms.  George  M.  Rommel,  for 
many  years  chief  of  Animal  Husbandry 
Division  of  the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  will  conduct  it.  Among  other 
new  points  he  will  give  thorough  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  prospects  of  raising  beef 
cattle.  Of  interest  to  prospective  farm¬ 
ers  and  others  are  courses  in  field  crops, 
soils  and  fertilizers,  farm  management, 
and  fruit  raising.  Prof.  H.  Findlay.  is 
offering  a  popular  course  in  landscaping 
house  grounds.  Address  inquiries  to  the 
secretary  of  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 
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Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Direct  to  you. 

No  Dealers — No  Middlemen 

43  years’  reputation  for  square  dealing. 

“  Kelly  ”  Planting  Pays 

Our  new  Price  List  which  quotes  new 
and  attractive  prices  is  now  ready 

Place  Order  This  Fall 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  the  1 923 
Fall  Catalogue  and  price  list 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1160  Main  Street  -  Daniville,  New  York 
You’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees 


wi  Fall 
Planting^ 

•i 


Ready  for  immediate  shipment 
—  those  famous  money  makers  — 
Bartlett,  Kieffer  and  Duchess. 
A  combination  standard  and  dwarf 
pear  orchard,  planted  this  fall,  will 
bring  quick  returns.  Plant  Barnes’ 
dependable  Trees,  grown  in  New 
England. 

Our  new  Fruit  Book,  now  ready, 
describes  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches, 
Cherries  and  Bush  Fruits  adapted  to 
the  Northeastern  States.  Sent  free 
with  Fall  Price  List.  Write  today. 

1 

CVVTLes/j 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


Buist  Bulbs 
Bloom 

$1.00  Collections  —  Post  Paid 


30  Tulips,  Assorted .  .  .  .  $1.00 
25  Narcissus,  Assorted  .  1.00 

16  Hyacinths,  Assorted 

Colors .  1.00 

20  Tulips  &  10  Narcissus  1.00 

Our  illustrated  catalog  mailed  free  on 
request.  It  lists  all  seasonable  varie¬ 
ties  of  bulbs  and  seeds  for  fall  planting. 

Robert  Buist  Company 

Established  1828 

Dept.  A  4  to  6  So.  Front  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


Strawberry  plants  for 
October  and  November 
planting.  Pot  -  grown 
and  runner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer. 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape 
plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  roots. 

FLOWER  PLANTS 

ilviiuu  1  umiiu  Foxglove,  Hardy 
Carnation,  Hardy  Pink,  Gaillardia,  Bleeding  Heart, 
Oriental  Poppy  and  other  Hardy  Perennials, — plants  that 
live  outdoors  all  winter  and  bloom  year  after  year : 
also  ltoses  and  {Shrubs.  Catalogue  free. 

IIAKUY  L.  BQllUES,  Hampton  Bays,  N*  Y. 

For  Sale-TREES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

and  of  all  size.  Offer  some  nice  apple  trees  and  true 
the  name.  Also  full  line  of  nursery  stock — Peaches, 
Pears,  Plums,  Grape  Vine.  Get  our  Prices  and  Cat¬ 
alogue.  THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO.,  Rockfall.  Conn. 


TULIPS 


Popular  Colors 
Sound  Bulbs 
Postpaid 

SINGLES— 30  for . 81.00  100  for  83.00 

DARWINS— 25  for .  1.00  100  for  3.50 

HORROCKS  BROS.  R.  F.  D.  2  Concord,  Mass. 

Russian  Pitkus Seed  R»e-  Si 

Pays  big  as  cover  crop.  $1.10  per 
busl).  f.  o.  b.  Cash  with  order.  Cloverilili  Firm,  Charlotte, N.y. 

forsale.  Standard  size;  bestquality. 
Immediate  ehi  pinont.  Car  lots. 

SAMUEL  PEUEI.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Apple  Barrels 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 
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MALONEY  Guaranteed  TREES 


Maloney  Trees  Are  Guaranteed  to  be  Healthy  and  Vigorous 

Our  hardy  upland  trees  of  known  merit  will  establish  themselves  quickly,  make  a  rapid 
growth,  and  fruit  early.  They  are  shipped  direct  from  the  nursery  at  cost  of  production 
plus  one  profit,  which  means  better  trees  for  less  money. 

We  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  fruit  growers  and  we  have  this  Fall  issued  a  novel 
Descriptive  Catalog,  that  tells  the  things  you  ought  to  know  about  our  business.  Write  for 
your  copy  today — it’s  Free.  No  order  is  too  big  or  none  too  small  for  us  to  handle  personally. 

Fall  Planting  Pays.  We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges,  See  Page  1  of  Fall  Catalog 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC..  Dansville’s  Pioneer  Nurseries,  31  Main  Street.  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Free  Catalog  of  TREES.SHRUBS  ROSES  &VINE5 
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Farmers 
Who  Know 
Wear 


Browns 

Beach 

Jacket 


% 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off! 


So  made  that  the  cold  can’t  get  in. 
heat  can’t  get  out.  Has  wool  fleece 
lining  and  windproof  exterior,  snap 
fasteners.  Warm  as  an  overcoat, 
costs  less  than  a  good  sweater. 
Washes  and  wears  like  iron.  Ask  for 
the  OLD  RELIABLE.  Brown’s 
Beach  Jacket.  Three  styles — coat 
with  or  without  collar,  and  vest. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER. 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Sore? 


A  SLIP,  a  fall,  strain¬ 
ed  ligaments,  pain 
and  soreness.  Gom- 
bault’s  Balsam 
soothes  and  heals. 

Gives  quick  relief. 

For  forty  years  an  ef¬ 
fective  remedy  for 
sprains,  strains,  cuts, 
burns,  bronchial  and 
chest  colds,  muscu¬ 
lar  or  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  sci-  s'  i 
atica  and  lumba-  cs  # 
go.  At  your  drug¬ 
gist  or  prepaid  direct 
for  $1 .50.  A  bottlelasts 
along  time.  The  Law- 
rence-Williams  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 

BALSAM 

The  Imported  Liniment 

HEALING  and  ANTISEPTIC 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


E  LL-AN  S 

25$  and  7 5$  Packages  Everywhere 


Limestone  Pulverizers 

Sold  through  your  local 
fordson  dealer;  sweep¬ 
ing  reductions  in  price. 
Write  for  free  catalogue. 

O.  B.WISE  PULVERIZER  CO. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 


From  Factory  To  Foot 


No.  52501.  Postpaid 


A  very  popular  ladies’  calf- 
finish  brown  leather  Oxford 
at  a  new  low  price.  All  leather 
sole;  solid  leather  inner  sole; 
air-cushion-tread  rubber  heel. 
Sizes  2%-8. 


Write  NOW  for  Illustrated  Bargain  Book  showing  40 
other  latest  shoe  styles,  at  Factory  Prices. 


QUICKSTEP  SHOE  COMPANY.  Dept.  C,  BOSTON 


Pumps  Water 


with  a  Rife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for 
every  purpose— without  fuel,  labor, 
freezing  or  repairs.  A  small  stream 
operates  the  Rife  Ram.  Easy  to  install. 
First  cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  job 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer.  20,000 
in  use.  Write  for  catalog. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
90-D  West  St.  New  York 
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Edmonds’  A  “mp,eK  "cord- 

Poultry  □ 

Account 

BOOk  333  west  30tk  Street.  New  York 

iiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmn 


□  Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 

□  Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 


the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Notes  About  Plumbing 


Removing  Scale  From  Plumbing 

On  page  1006  you  say  that  lime  de¬ 
posit  may  be  chemically  treated.  As  we 
use  mostly  well  water  in  our  toilet  sys¬ 
tem,  we  find  the  small  orifices  in  the  toilet' 
bowl  closing  up  with  lime  deposit  so  that 
the  flush  tank  empties  slowly.  Our  well 
water  is  as  hard  as  lime  can  make  it. 
Can  we  use  any  solvent  in  flush  tank 
that  will  dissolve  the  lime?  Fortunately 
we  do  not  have  to  use  the  well  water  in 
our  hot  water  system.  We  have  a  5,000 
gallon  cistern.  We  use  the  well  water 
because  we  think  it  should  be  kept  fresh. 
Can  you  help?  T.  S. 

Morton,  N.  Yr. 

I  surmise  it  is  not  what  is  usually 
called  lime,  but  rather  an  iron  deposit. 
Lime  does  not  usually  deposit  in  cold 
flush  pipes.  The  local  druggist  could  de¬ 
cide  what  the  deposit  is.  That  is  the 
first  move  to  a  remedy.  If  I  were  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  lime,  I  would  neutralize  it  by 
!  boring  a  hole,  one-eighth  inch  through 
the  bottom  of  a  bottle,  filling  the  bottle 
with  1  per  cent  solution  of  muriatic  acid 
in  water,  corking  the  bottle,  leaving  the 
one-eighth  hole  open,  and  submerging  the 
bottle  in  the  toilet  tank.  The  acid  solu¬ 
tion  would  slowly  mix  with  the  tank 
water  and  neutralize  the  lime.  Your 
drug  man  might  suggest  some  cheap  lime 
solvent  which  could  be  fed  to  the  tank 
water  slowly.  If  the  old  deposit  is  hard 
and  thick  a  stronger  solution  may  he 
needed  to  clean  it  out  at  first.  J.  G. 

Hot-water  Tank 

I  wish  to  put  in  a  hot-water  tank,  and 
I  sent  to  various  concerns  for  estimates. 
Some  state  their  tank  is  for  65  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure,  others  state  110  lbs.  Would  you 
explain  the  term,  also  advise  if  the  fol¬ 
lowing  will  do  my  work?  Tank,  48  in.  in 
diameter,  by  6  ft.,  capacity  around  500 
gals.,  double  riveted,  %-in.  shell,  _ with 
5-16-in.  head,  good  for  at  least  65  lbs. 
pressure.  Is  this  tank  the  usual  thing 
for  heating  water?  I  am  getting  my 
water  from  a  tank  12x12x8  ft.,  situated 
about  600  ft.  from  the  house,  about  50  ft. 
higher  than  the  house.  J.  B. 

Napanoch,  N.  Y. 

The  terms  “65  lbs.  pressure  and  110 
lbs.  pressure,”  to  which  you  refer,  mean 
pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  inner 
surface  that  the  tanks  are  designed  to 
handle  safely.  Water,  because  of  its 
weight,  or  because  of  pressure  exerted 
upon  it  by  a  pump,  exerts  a  pressure  or 
outward  push  upon  the  inner  walls  of  a 
tank  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  this 
push  or  bursting  effort  is  spoken  of  as 
pressure.  In  the  case  of  water  systems 
this  means  pressure  per  square  inch  un¬ 
less  otherwise  specified,  or  the  push, 
measured  in  pounds,  exerted  upon  every 
square  inch  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bot-water  tank  or  other  container.  With 
a  gravity  source  of  supply,  such  as  you 
describe,  located  50  ft.  above  the  tank, 
the  water  would  exert  a  pressure  of  about 
22  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  the  tank,  mak¬ 
ing  a  tank  designed  for  65  lbs.  pressure 
amply  strong. 

If  you  are  purchasing  a  tank  for  house¬ 
hold  use  only,  it  would  seem  that  a  much 
smaller  one  would  be  sufficiently  large. 
The  ordinary  range  boiler  is  only  about 
1  ft.  in  diameter  and  5  ft.  in  height, 
holding  30  to  40  gallons,  about  a  barrel¬ 
ful.  R.  H.  s. 

“Knocking”  fn  Kitchen  Boiler 

What  causes  our  boiler,  back  of  the 
stove,  to  “knock”  or  “bubble”?  I  know  it 
is  steam,  but  it  will  not  do  it  at  60  or  70 
lbs.  pressure,  but  below  40  lbs.  it  will. 
We  have  a  pneumatic  system  and  the 
whole  system  works  nicely,  only  in  the 
Winter  when  we  have  to  keep  a  fire  all 
the  time  it  bothers.  Is  the  cause  of 
steam  the  little  pipe  that  has  a  vent  in 
the  boiler  being  plugged  up,  or  is  it  be¬ 
cause  some  angle  is  filled  with  rust?  The 
water-back  in  the  stove  is  completely 
made  of  brass  and  the  pipes  to  the  boiler 
are  all  brass.  A.  H.  M. 

Steuben,  Me. 

The  trouble  could  come  from  two 
causes;  a  deposit  of  magnesia  or  lime; 
also  a  grade  in  the  wrong  direction  on 
the  brass  pipes  in  the  stove,  or  between 
the  stove  and  water  tank.  The  circula¬ 
tion  is  obstructed  in  the  brass  pipes  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  pipes  hold  or  re¬ 
tard  circulation  until  the  water  is  heated 
to  steam.  If  the  water  is  hard,  the  open¬ 
ing  in  these  pipes  will  be  found  no  larger 
than  a  lead  pencil.  The  pipes  should  be 
cleaned  out.  If  a  wrong  grade  causes  the 
sound,  the  grade  should  be  corrected.  An 
inspection  would  at  once  tell  which  cause 
is  at  work  there.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
hole  in  the  cold  water  tube  in  the  hoc 
tank  would  cause  the  sound,  even  if  ob¬ 
structed.  J.  G. 


Sandy  (to  tailor)  ;  “Na,  na.  McTav- 
ish  ;  <1  dinna  care  for  tha’  material  at  al\ 
I  find  it  ha’  a  tendency  tae  wear  shiny 
after  aboot  12  or  13  years.” — New  Zea¬ 
land  Farmer. 


Lay  Roofs  that 
STAY  Weather  tight 

ARE  your  roofs  good  for  another 
-  winter  ?  Better  check  up  now. 

If  there’s  any  reroofing  to  be  done 
it’s  time  to  get  busy. 

If  you  decide  to  roof  barn, 
implement  shed  or  chicken  house, 

Barrett  Smooth-Surfaced  Roofing 
is  100%  right  for  the  job. 

Today  farmers  know  that  they 
can  depend  on  this  rugged  roofing 
to  give  lasting,  weathertight  protection.  Barrett 
Smooth-Surfaced  Roofing  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

A  roofing’s  service  depends  largely  on  two  things — 
the  materials  and  the  care  in  manufacturing.  In 
both  of  these  particulars — high  quality  materials 
and  efficient  manufacturing  methods — The  Barrett 
Company  has  led  the  entire  roofing  industry  since 
1858 — more  than  sixty-five  years.  For  example, 
Barrett  Smooth-Surfaced  Roofing  must  pass  more 
than  70  exacting  inspections  before  it  is  released 
bearing  the  Barrett  Label. 

Low  in  first  cost,  Barrett 
Smooth-Surfaced  Roofing  is  in¬ 
expensive  and  easy  to  lay.  Ask 
the  Barrett  dealer  in  your  town 
to  show  you  Barrett  Roofings. 
Meanwhile,  write  forthe  “Barrett 
Handbook  for  Home  Owners  and 
the  Farmer.”  You’ll  find  this  free  booklet  a  manual 
of  money-saving  information. 

Your  Choice  of  Six  Styles 


Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced  Roofing 

The  most  popular  of  plain  sur¬ 
faced  roll  roofings.  Made  of  best 
grade  roofing-felt,  thoroughly 
saturated  with  high-grade  water¬ 
roofing  material.  Undersurface 
is  protected  by  rot-proof  seal-back. 
Tough,  pliable,  elastic,  durable,  and 
low  in  price.  Nails  and  cement  in 
each  roll. 

Everlastic  Mineral-Surfaced  Roofing 

A  beautiful  and  enduring  roll 
roofing.  Mineral-surfaced  in  red. 
green,  or  blue-black.  Has  rot-proof 
seal-back.  Nails  and  cement  in 
each  roll.  Very  popular  for  bun¬ 
galows,  cottages,  garages,  and  all 
farm  buildings. 

Everlastic  Giant  Shingles 

These  “Giants”  for  wear  and  ser¬ 
vice  are  handsome  enough  for  the 
expensive  home,  economical  enough 
for  small  farmhouse  or  cottage. 
Their  weather  side  is  mineral  sur¬ 
faced  in  beautiful  shades  of  red, 
green,  or  blue-black.  This  fadeless 
mineral  surface  resists  fire  and 
never  needs  painting.  Their  base 
is  extra  heavy  roofing- felt  thor¬ 
oughly  waterproofed.  Because  of 


this  extra-thick,  extra-rigid  base, 
these  shingles  can  be  laid  right  over 
the  old  roof — a  big  saving  on  re¬ 
roofing  jobs.  Size  8x12%  inches. 
Are  laid  easily  and  without  waste. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Mineral-surfaced  in  red,  green, 
or  blue-black.  Base  of  best  grade 
roofing-felt.  These  shingles  are 
staunchly  waterproof,  fire-resisting 
and  need  no  painting.  Size  8x12% 
inches. 

Everlastic  Multi- Shingles 

Four  shingles  to  a  strip.  Mineral¬ 
surfaced  in  red,  green,  or  blue- 
black.  Two  sizes — 10  inches  and 
1 2Vz  inches  deep,  both  32  inches 
long.  The  12%-inch  Multi-Shin-, 
gle,  laid  4  inches  to  the  weather, 
gives  a  three-ply  roof — the  10-inch 
gives  a  two-ply  roof. 

Everlastic  Octagonal  Strip  Shingles 

The  latest  development  in  strip 
shingles.  Mineral-surfaced  in  art 
shades  of  red,  green,  or  blue-black. 
Novel  designs  can  be  made  by  in¬ 
terchanging  red 
strips  with  green 
or  red  strips  with 
blue-black. 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY 
40  Rector  Street  -  New  York  City 

The  Barrett  Company,  Limited 
2021  St.  Hubert  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 
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Market  News  and 


Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  first  cool  weather  we  had  in  Sep¬ 
tember  stimulated  the  demand  for  some 
commodities,  among  them  apples;  but 
sinee  it  has  again  turned  rather  warm, 
apples  have  not  been  in  favor  with  the 
trade  and  a  dull  market  has  been  the  re¬ 
port  for  more  than  a  week.  Receipts  in 
the  New  York  markets  have  also  in¬ 
creased  materially,  500  carloads  being 
received  during  the  week  endin„  Sept. 
22.  compared  with  200  carloads  for  the 
previous  week.  Hamper  and  basket  stock 
especially  were  plentiful,  and  offerings  of 
barrels  and  boxes  were  rather  moderate. 
Such  apples-as  Wealthy  and  Wolf  River 
sold  chiefly  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bu., 
while  McIntosh  ranged  from  $6.50  to 
$7.50  per  bbl.  Crabapple  offerings  were 
more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  trade  and  the  limited  de¬ 
mand  for  plums  resulted  in  a  weak  and 
dull  market.  Grapes  held  fairly  steady, 
although  the  demand  was  a  limited  one. 
Cranberries  have  been  among  the  offer¬ 
ings,  but  they  were  in  slow  demand, 
which  is  not  unusual  early  in  the  season. 
The  cranberry  crop  in  Massachusetts  is 
reported  about  7  per  cent  larger  than  last 
year’s  production,  and  in  New  Jersey  it 
is  estimated  that  there  will  be  about  a 
10  per  cent  increase,  but  the  Wisconsin 
crop  is  not  as  good  as  usual  and  the  de¬ 
crease  in  production  there  about  offsets 
the  gains  made  in  the  other  States.  New 
York  State  peach  growers  now  have  the 
markets  all  to  themselves  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  carloads  coming  from 
Michigan  and  the  Pacific  coast.  Peach 
offerings  were  rather  limited  and  market 
irregular,  but  best  Elbertas  often  ranged 
$2.25  to  $2.75  per  bu.  New  York  has 
been  drawing  its  greater  share  of  pota¬ 
toes  from  Long  Island,  although  Maine 
receipts  have  been  increasing,  and  New 
Jersey  shipments  have  been  declining. 
The  market  held  fairly  steady  during  the 
week,  but  was  inclined  to  be  dull.  Maine 
potatoes  were  apt  to  be  a  little  imma¬ 
ture.  but  Cobblers  wholesaled  tit  about 
$1.25,  and  the  best  Long  Island  Green 
Mountains  at  around  $1.50  per  bu.  Onion 
receipts  more  than  doubled  last  week  over 
the  week  previous,  with  New  York  and 
Indiana  shipping  more  heavily,  but  the 
increased  receipts  were  well  taken  care 
of.  prices  declining  only  about  20c  a  sack 
during  the  week,  Orange  County  onions 
selling  $3.35  to  $3.65  per  100-lb.  sack. 
During  the  month  of  August,  according 
to  government  reports,  703  carloads  of 
onions  were  unloaded  in  New  York;  320 
carloads,  or  its  equivalent,  being  received 
from  Spain;  240  from  New  York  State; 
and  the  rest  were  received  from  about  a 
dozen  different  States.  Late  cabbage 
will,  soon  be  a  factor  in  the  market,  but 
to  date  there  has  not  been  a  very  active 
demand.  The  late  cabbage  production 
estimate  is  531,000  tons,  compared  with 
636.600  tons  last  year,  but  the  crop  in 
1022  was  unusually  large,  and  the  1021 
crop  of  340.000  tons  was  a  short  one. 
The  string  bean  market  was  irregular 
and  the  quality  of  the  offerings  often 
poor.  Celery  sold  slowly,  but  lettuce  has 
been  in  a  better  demand  and  the  market 
strongtheued.  Tomatoes  were  very  ir¬ 
regular.  quality  often  poor  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  unsettled  with  stock  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  selling  at  good  prices. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  on  the  whole  has  not 
been  a  very  satisfactory  one,  although 
there  has  been  a  little  advance  in  prices 
on  fancy  nearby  whites  during  the  past 
week.  Supplies  of  eggs  were  liberal,  but 
many  arrivals  were  held  eggs  or  were 
lots  showing  enough  defective  stock  .  to 
throw  them  into  the  grades  competing 
with  storage  eggs,  and  such  sold  very 
slowly  at  a  wide  range  in  price.  Many 
dealers  stored  eggs  for  their  own  use 
earlier  in  the  season,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  in  the  market  only  for  fresh 
eggs  good  enough  for  the  best  carton 
trade.  The  receipts  of  nearby  eggs  have 
been  relatively  light,  but  only  a  few  have 
commanded  the  high  prices,  as  dealers 
have  been  very  critical  when  purchasing 
high-grade  eggs,  and  only  a  few  defectives 
were  necessary  to  cause  rejections.  Open 
trading  in  refrigerator  eggs  has  been 
quite  limited,  most  dealers  supplying  the 
trade  out  of  their  own  holdings.  For  six 
days  ending  Sept.  22.  54.171  cases  of  eggs 
were  taken  out  of  storage  in  New  York 
City,  compared  with  18.074  cases  going 
into  storage,  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

From  Sept.  20  to  Oct.  3  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  Hebrew  holidays,  and  as  trading  in 
live  poultry  is  larglv  dependent  on  the 
Jewish  population,  their  holidays  play  an 
important  part  in  market  conditions. 
Poultrymen  shipping  live  poultry  to  the 
New  York  market  will  do  well  to  take 
note  of  these  holidays.  There  is  usually 
a  good  demand  for  certain  kinds  of  poul¬ 
try  for  several  days  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  holidays;  but  while  they  are  be¬ 
ing  observed  the  market  is  rather  quiet 
and  is  easily  overloaded.  With  another 
holiday  in  view.  Oct.  2.  fancy  live  fowl 
has  ruled  firm  during  the  past  week,  but 
inferior  stock  worked  out  rather  slowly. 
Live  chicken  receipts  were  liberal  and 
prices  gradually  decline.  Fully  grown 
chickens  were  preferred,  but  small  broil¬ 


ers  had  some  call,  with  medium  sizes 
least  in  favor.  Old  roosters  were  weak, 
but  ducks  held  firm.  Plenty  of  fresh- 
killed  poultry  was  received  from  West¬ 
ern  and  Southern  sections,  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  fairly  active.  Barreled  packed 
chickens  from  nearby  sources  were  in 
light  supply  and  most  of  the  offerings 
showed  a  wide  range  in  quality  and  only 
a  small  proportion  reached  top  quota¬ 
tions.  Supplies  of  fresh-killed  fowl  were 
light  also,  as  shippers  forwarded  live 
fowl  for  the  Jewish  holidays.  Prices, 
however,  changed  very  little  during  the 
week. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  was  not  very  much  doing  in  the 
hay  market  last  week.  Buyers  seemed 
to  be  well  supplied  with  the  better  grades 
of  hay  and  trading  was  light,  the  market 
on  small  bales  being  especially  draggy. 

b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb..  8  to  14c;  hamburg. 
lh..  20c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb..  30c; 
round  steak,  lb.,  24c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.. 
25c ;  pork  chops,  lb..  25  to  30c  ;  veal  cut¬ 
lets.  lb..  40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c:  wood¬ 
chuck.  lb.,  30c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb..  30c  ; 
fowls,  lb..  30c;  geese,  lb..  28c;  ducks,  lb.. 
30c ;  broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
35c;  fowls,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.  35c; 
ducks,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb..  35c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white.  50c ;  duck  eggs. 
60c;  milk,  qt..  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk.  qt..  5c;  cream,  qt..  75c;  goats’ 
milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Creamery  buttery,  fancy  prints,  lb.. 
51c;  best  dairy,  lb..  48c;  cheese,  cream, 
lb..  30c;  cottage  cheese,  lb.  5c. 

Shell  beans,  qt.,  10c;  beans,  dry,  lb.. 
Do ;  string  beans,  qt.,  6c;  beets,  bunch, 
5c;  bu.,  $1.35;  cabbage,  lb.,  4c;  carrots, 
lb.,  5c;  bu..  $1.25;  cauliflower,  lb..  10c; 
celery,  3  bunches,  25c ;  cucumbers,  per 
100.  00c;  bu.,  $2;  green  peas,  qt.,  12c; 
green  peppers,  doz.,  15c :  green  corn, 
white,  doz.,  15c :  Golden  Bantam,  doz., 
ISc ;  kale,  peck,  20c;  lettuce,  head.  5c; 
bunch,  5c ;  onions,  lb.,  6c ;  pickling,  qt., 
12c;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  potatoes,  peck, 
40c;  bu..  $1.50;  radishes,  bunch.  5c; 
rhubarb,  lb..  5c ;  Summer  squash,  lb., 
3c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  6c;  sauerkraut, 
qt..  15c;  Swiss  chard,  lb..  10c;  string 
beans,  qt.,  6c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  5c;  bu., 
$150;  green  tomatoes,  bu..  $1;  turnips, 
bunch,  5c;  bu.,  80c;  plums,  bu..  $2; 
peaches,  bu.,  $2  to  $3.75 ;  pears,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb..  12  to  13c ;  heavy,  lb., 
lO^c;  veal.  lb..  13c;  mutton,  lb.,  IS  to 
20c;  lamb,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  beef.  lb..  8 
to  14c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  25  to  2Sc ; 
broilers,  lb..  25  to  28c ;  fowls,  lb..  25c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c;  guinea  hens,  each,  75c  to 
$1  :  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Duck  si  lb.,  45  to 
50c ;  broilers,  lb..  45  to  50c ;  fowls,  lb., 
38  to  45c ;  geese.  40  to  50c. 

Butter,  lb..  55c;  eggs,  50  to  55c;  duck 
eggs.  60c  ;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  35  to  40c. 

Apples,  bu..  50c  to  $1.75;  cantaloupes, 
bu.,  50c  to  $2.50 ;  grapes,  lb.,  7  to  Sc ; 
pears,  bu..  $2.50  to  $3;  plums,  bu..  $2 
to  $3.25  ;  basket,  75c ;  prunes,  bu..  $2.50 
to  $3.50:  peaches,  basket,  50  to  75c;  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.50;  crabapples,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.75. 

Hay.  No.  1.  ton.  $20;  No.  2.  $15*; 
straw,  ton.  $14  to  $17;  wheat,  bu.,  $1 ; 
oats,  60c;  corn,  05c. 

ROCHESTER 

Live  Poultry- — Broilers,  lb.,  20  to  28c; 
stags,  lb..  12  to  13c;  fowls,  lb..  IS  to  28c; 
old  roosters,  lb.,  12c ;  guinea  fowls,  each, 
30  to  50c:  pigeons,  each.  15  to  20c; 
ducks,  lb..  20  to  23c ;  geese,  lb..  IS  to 
22c;  rabbits,  pair,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  30  to  35c ; 
eggs,  32  to  40c. 

Apples,  bu..  80c  to  $1.25;  crabapples, 
market  basket.  60  to  75c ;  cantaloupe, 
large,  dozen.  $3.50  to  $4 ;  medium,  doz.. 
$2.25  to  $3;  small,  doz..  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
elderberries,  market  basket,  40  to  50c; 
grapes,  pk.,  85c;  to  $1;  lb..  5!4c  to  6c; 
prunes,  French.  14-qt.  basket,  00c  to  $1 ; 
peaches.  Crawford,  55  to  65c ;  Elbertas, 
55  to  70c;  plums,  market  basket.  65  to 
75c;  pears.  Bartlett,  basket.  $1  to  $1.25; 
other  varieties,  basket,  75c  to  $1  ;  lb.,  2^4 
to  4c:  quinces,  besket.  70  to  75c. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  market 
basket,  50  to  75c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
90c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches.  20  to 
25c ;  market  basket.  50  to  60c ;  cauliflow¬ 
er.  doz.,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  small  pickles, 
per  100,  40  to  65c;  eggplant,  doz..  60  to 
75c;  Lima  beans,  lb..  25  to  30c;  lettuce, 
doz.  heads,  25  to  35c ;  Boston,  crate.  90c 
to  $1.25;  onions,  bu..  $1.70  to  $1.75; 
green,  per  basket.  40  to  50c;  peppers, 
red.  basket.  75c  to  $1  ;  green,  per  basket, 
40  to  50c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  25  to 
30c;  potatoes,  bu..  $1.45  to  $150:  ro- 
maine.  doz.  heads,  25  to  30c ;  radishes, 
market  basket.  50  to  65c;  spinach,  bu., 
65  to  75c;  Summer  squash,  doz..  40  to 
50c ;  sweet  corn.  Evergreen,  doz.  ears; 
20  to  25c;  Golden  Bantam,  doz..  2.5  to 
30c;  tomatoes,  ripe,  basket.  40  to  45c; 
green,  basket.  25  to  30c;  wax  beans,  14- 


qt.  basket.  75  to  90c;  green  beans,  bas¬ 
ket.  75  to  90c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow.  $6;  white  marrow,  $7;  red  kid¬ 
ney.  $6;  white  kidney,  $7;  pea.  $4.50; 
medium.  $4.50;  yellow  eye,  $5;  im¬ 
perials.  $6. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  market  is  pretty  firm.  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  apples  are  especially  strong. 
The  local  potato  yield  will  be  light,  and 
prices  are  expected  to  be  high.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  that  the  season  has  been  back¬ 
ward  and  many  things  matured  very 
slowly. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  steady ;  creamery.  38  to  52c ; 
dairy,  30  to  44c;  crocks.  30  to  44c;  com¬ 
mon.  20  to  25c.  (’heese,  firm;  new 
daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  27  to  28c;  lim- 
burger,  31  to  32c.  Eggs,  quiet ;  hen¬ 
nery.  40  to  46c;  State  and  Western  can- 
died.  32  to  38c;  storage,  33  to  34c. 

Poultry 

Dressed  poultry,  firm;  turkeys,  34  to 
42c ;  fowls.  22  to  32c ;  chickens,  18  to 
32c;  broilers,  35  to  43c;  capons,  36  to 
40c :  old  roosters,  IS  to  20c ;  ducks.  22 
to  25c ;  geese.  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry, 
steady  ;  turkeys,  25  to  32c ;  fowls,  19  to 
27c:  broilers.  21  to  28c;  old  roosters,  16 
to  17c:  ducks.  21  to  24c;  geese,  18  to 
20c.  Pigeons,  each.  15  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  firm  for  best;  Mackintosh 
Strawberry,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Duchess, 
Wolf  River.  Twenty  Ounce.  Sweet.  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  windfalls.  50  to  75c;  Graven- 
stein.  crabapples.  $2  to  $2.50.  Potatoes, 
active;  homegrown,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.60; 
seconds.  75c  to  $1  :  .Tersev.  bag.  $3.75  to 
$4;  sweets,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  active;  Bartlett,  bu.,  $3  to 
$3.50;  Clapp.  Sec-kel.  Sugar,  $2  to  $2.25, 
Plums,  steady;  good  sorts,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  prunes,  $1.75  to  $2;  4-qt.  basket. 
35  to  40c.  Quinces,  first  in  market,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2.  Grapes,  scarce;  homegrown. 
12-qt.  basket.  65  to  75c;  Malaga,  lug, 
$1.15  to  $1.25:  Tokay.  $2  to  $2.25.  (Nan- 
berries,  new.  early.  50-lb.  box,  $4.25  to 
$4.50.  Elderberries,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  active ;  home  sorts,  bu..  $1.25 
to  $1.75;  1/3  bu..  60  to  75c.  Cantaloupes, 
bu..  $3  to  $4  ;  honeydews.  crate,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  Casabas.  $2  to  $2.25;  watermel¬ 
ons,  each.  25  to  80c. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  firm  :  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $9.50 
to  $10:  red  kidney,  $8.50  to  $9;  pea.  me¬ 
dium.  $7  to  $7.50.  Onions,  firm ;  home¬ 
grown.  $2  to  $2.50;  Spanish,  crate.  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  Indiana,  bag.,  $3.75  to  $4. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  mostly  firm ;  artichokes, 
drum.  $10  to  $12  ;  beans,  green  and  wax, 
bu..  $2  to  $2.50;  Limas,  qt.,  50  to  55c; 
beets,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ;  doz.  bunches,  15 
to  25c;  cabbage,  bu.,  SOc  to  $1;  carrots, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  doz.  bunches.  40  to  45c; 
cauliflower,  bu..  $2  to  $2.50 ;  celery, 
crate,  $3.75  to  $4;  corn.  doz.  ears.  20  to 
30c;  cucumbers,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.75;  egg¬ 
plant,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  endive,  doz., 
50  to  60c ;  lettuce,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.40 ; 
green  onions,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c;  peppers. 
$1  to  $1.25;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20 
to  25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
squash.  Hubbard,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  to¬ 
matoes.  bu..  $1  to  $1.25 :  turnips,  white, 
bu..  $2  to  $2.25 ;  yellow.  60  to  75c ;  vege¬ 
table  oyster,  doz.  bunches.  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull ;  white  comb.  IS  to  25c ; 
dark.  10  to  12c.  Maple  products  quiet ; 
sugar,  lb.,  10  to  ISc ;  svrup.  gal.,  $1  to 
$1.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady :  Timothy,  bulk,  ton, 
$15.50  to  $18.50 ;  clover  mixed.  $14  to 
$16 ;  rye  straw.  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw.  $10  to  $12 ;  wheat  bran, 
carlot.  ton.  $33;  middlings.  $34;  red  dog, 
$37.50;  cottonseed  meal.  $46.50;  oilmeal. 
$46;  hominy,  $39:  gluten,  $49.15;  oat 
feed.  $18.50 ;  rye  middlings,  $33. 

J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Wealthy,  bbl.,  $3  to  $4.50;  Twenty 
Ounce,  $2.50  to  $4 ;  Wolf  River,  $3  to 
$4.25. 

BEANS 

Pea.  $6  to  $6.75 ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to 
$7.75 ;  red  kidney,  $7  to  $8. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  46  to  47c;  firsts,  4314 
to  45%c ;  seconds,  42  to  43c. 

*  EGGS 

Nearby,  best.  61  to  62c;  mixed,  55  to 
59c;  Western.  50  to  55c, 

POTATOES 

Maine.  100  lbs..  $1.70  to  $1.80;  nearby, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.15. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley.  100  lbs.,  $3.25  to 
$3.75 ;  New  York  State,  $3.75  to  $4. 


Fruit 

Cranberries,  bbl.,  $6  to  $7 ;  pears,  bu., 
$2  _  to  $3 ;  peaches,  6-basket  carrier, 
$1.50;  Damson  plums,  4-qt.  basket.  25 
to  30c-. 

Live  Poultry 

Fowls,  22  to  26c;  chickens,  22  to  26c. 
dressed  poultry 

Fowls,  32  to  33c ;  chickens,  38  to  42c ; 
ducklings,  28  to  30c;  squabs,  doz.,  $3 
to  $4. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.,  SOc  to  $1 ;  carrots,  bu..  $1 
to  $1.50;  cabbage,  bbl..  $1  to  $1.25;  cu¬ 
cumbers.  bu.,  SOc  to  $6;  Lima  beans,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  25c  to  $1 ; 
spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  squash,  bbl., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  sweet  corn,  bu.  box,  25  to 
75c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW" 

Timothy,  No.  1.  $29  to  $30;  No.  2.  $27 
to  $28;  No.  3.  $22  to  $24;  clover  mixed, 
§22  to  $26.  Straw,  rye.  $26  to  $27;  oat, 
$13  to  $lo. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

September  28,  1923. 

MILK 

The  League  pool  price  for  October  has 
been  announced  the  same  as  the  Septem¬ 
ber  price.  Glass  I.  fluid  milk,  $2.9S. 
For  cream,  $2.05.  For  plain  condensed 
milk  and  ice  cream,  $2.40.  For  soft 
cheese,  $2.35.  For  powder,  condensed 
and  evaporated  milk,  $2.25.  For  milk 
made  into  butter  and  cheese,  the  price 
depends  on  quotations,  as  usual.  • 

The  Sheffield  association  made  a  flat 
price  of  $2.75  for  October. 

[he  Non-pool  flat  price  for  October  is 
$2.78.  fhe  same  as  September. 

These  prices  are  subject  to  revision  if 
conditions  warrant  changes  during  fhe 
month. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.46 

Good  to  choice . 43 

Lower  grades . 39 

Dairy,  best  . 45 

Common  to  good . 38 

Packing  stock . 28 

Danish  . 44 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  specials _ $0.27^4 @$0.28 

Average  run  . 26  -@’  .2614 

Skims  . 10  @  .19  " 

Eggs 

Large  surplus  of  medium  grades. 

White,  choice  to  fancy . $0.65@$0.66 

Medium  to  good .  “ 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best. 

Gathered,  best  . . . 

Common  to  good . . 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.25@$0.31 

Spring  broilers . 25@  26 

Roosters  . . 12@  .13 

Ducks,  Spring . 25@  .30 

Fruit 

Apples  in  larger  supply  and  top  quota¬ 
tions  generally  lower. 

APPles— Mdntosh,  bbl . $4.00@$7.00 


@$0.4614 

@ 

.45 

re/ 

.41 

@ 

.451/, 

@ 

.44 

@ 

.32 

@ 

•45i/2 

.50@ 
,60@ 
.45  @ 
.25(7/ 


.60 

.62 

.46 

.38 


Wealthy  .  3.00(7/ 

Duchess  .  2.00(7/ 

Alexander  . 4.00(7/ 

Twenty  Ounce  .  3.00@ 

Fall  Pippin  .  3.00@ 

N.  W.  Greening . 3.00(9) 

Delicious  .  2.50(7/ 

Jonathan  .  2.50(7/ 

Wolf  River  .  3.00(7/' 

Grimes  .  2.50@ 

B1«sh  .  2.50(9) 


o.OO 
4.50 
5.00 
5.00 
4.00 
5.00 
5.00 

4.50 

6.00 

3.50 
3.75 
5.00 


Pears— Bartlett,  bbl . 4.00@10’00 


Bushel  basket  .  1 00@ 

Seek  el,  bbl.  .  5.00(7/ 

Clapp.  bbl .  5.00(7/ 

Plums.  8-lb.  basket . 15 @ 

Grapes.  20-lb.  basket .  60(9) 

8-rill  crate  .  1.00(7/ 


Raspberries,  pt 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Peaches — State,  bu.  basket. 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate . 

Figs,  fresh,  qt . . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

Crabapples,  bu . .. 


,os@ 
.30(9) 
2.00(9 ) 
1.00(7/ 
.20(9) 
S.50(7/ 
1.50(9) 


3.25 
S.50 
8.00 

.30 

.90 

1.25 
.10 
.35 

3.00 

1.75 

.25 

9.00 

5.00 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . . . 

Carrots,  bu .  1 

Cabbage,  bbl . ".  ..  1 

Parsley,  bu . ’  j 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Onions.  100  o. 

Peppers,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 1 

Radishes.  100  bunches . 1 

Sweet  corn.  100 . 1 

Spinach,  bu . . 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu .  1. 

Tomatoes.  6-till  crate . L 

Turnips,  bbl .  1 

Cucumbers,  bu . 2 

Watercress,  100  bunches _ 2 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts. 


25@$1.50 


00@ 
75(9) 
00(9) 
75(7/ 
50@ 
00  <7/ 
75(9) 
50(9) 
50(9) 
50  (9) 
75  @ 
50(7/ 
00(7/ 
00(9) 
.25(7/ 
00  @ 
50(7/ 
20(9) 
75(7/ 


1.25 

2.00 

1.25 

1.25 

2.50 

3.75 
1.00 
3.00 
2.00 

3.50 

2.00 

1.50 
2  50 

3.50 

1.75 
3.00 
3.00 

.37 

1.50 


POTATOES 

Jersey,  150-lb.  sack . $2.00(7/$2.25 

Long  Island.  150  lbs .  3  50(7/  3.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 2.00(7/  3.25 

(Continued  on  Page  1254) 
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Trail  Blazers 


A  LL  over  the  Great  West  is  written 
ik  the  record  of  the  pioneers  who 
blazed  the  first  trails  that  guided  civili¬ 
zation  in  its  westward  march. 

As  settlers  followed,  Montgomery 
Ward  and  George  R.  Thorne  blazed  a 
new  trail  to  them,  being  first  to  fill  their 
wants  direct  by  mail  and  in  the  com¬ 
plete  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

Trail  Blazers — Business  Pioneers 
we  were,  and  are.  Fifty-one  years  have 
but  given  us  cxperience.We  stand  today 
more  alert,  forward  looking,  searching 
out  new  methods  in  manufacture  and 
trade  to  secure  for  you  better  goods  and 
bigger  values  and  greater  savings. 

Trail  Blazers  of  over  fifty  years  ago, 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  still  clings  to 
this  spirit  of  leadership — we  are  Ihe 
Oldest  Mail  Order  House  and  Today 
the  Most  Progressive. 


SfOU.NEED 


WHEREVER  YOU  AR 


LEWIS  and  CLARK 
Blazing  the  Oregon  Trail 
1805 


Tatt&  Winter  1923-24  Catalogued 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO 


All  over  America 


This  Book  is  Now  Saving  Millions 

of  Dollars  for  the  American  People 


The  opportunity  is  now  yours  to  Save  Money  on 
nearly  everything  you  buy  —  for  the  Farm,  the 
Home  and  the  Family. 

You  have  a  copy  of  this  book — or  a  neighbor  has 
one.  Because  into  every  state,  into  every  city, 
into  every  county  all  over  America  the  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.  Catalogue  has  gone,  bringing  its 
opportunity  for  money  saving  this  Fall. 

Montgomery  Ward  &.  Co.  Is  Working 
Constantly  to  Keep  Prices  Down 

Over  Forty  Million  dollars’  worth  of  merchan¬ 
dise  has  been  bought  and  manufactured  especially 
for  this  Catalogue,  bought  when  prices  were  the 
lowest — articles  of  steel  were  manufactured  when 
steel  prices  were  down,  leather  goods  when  hide 
prices  were  low. 

Our  buyers  have  actually  searched  the  impor¬ 
tant  markets  of  the  world  in  their  determination 
to  secure  these  bargains  for  you — to  help  hold 
prices  down ,  to  make  your  savings  larger. 

Are  You  Using  This  Book? 

Are  you  taking  full  advantage  of  your  money¬ 
saving  opportunity  ?  Is  your  family  buying  from 
this  book  ? 


You  can  save  many  dollars  this  season  if  you 
use  this  Catalogue ,  if  you  buy  from  it  regularly, 
if  you  study  this  book  and  see  for  yourself  the 
saving  it  brings  to  you. 

Ward  Quality— And  low  prices 

Never,  in  over  fifty  years,  have  we  intentionally 
sacrificed  quality  to  make  a  low  price.  We  offer  no 
price  baits  on  unserviceable  merchandise. 

It  is  our  policy  to  sell  only  goods  of  Ward  Qual¬ 
ity — the  kind  of  goods  that  stand  inspection  and 
use.  So  a  low  price  at  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  is 
always  a  low  price  on  reliable  goods  of  standard 
quality. 

We  believe  it  takes  both  standard  quality  and 
low  price  to  make  a  bargain.  And  every  bargain 
we  offer  is  a  reliable,  serviceable  article  that  will 
give  you  entire  satisfaction. 

Begin  today  saving  money  by  using  this  book. 
Begin  today  sending  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s — 
where  your  patronage  is  always  appreciated,  where 
for  over  fifty  years  every  customer  has  always  been 
given  a  square  deal. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &.  CO. 

CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  ST.  PAUL 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  FT.  WORTH 


Your  Order  will  be  Shipped 
in  Less  than  48  Hours 

Our  new  perfected  system  of  filling 
orders  is  now  over  a  year  old. 

And  our  records  prove  that  during 
the  past  year  nearly  all  orders  were 
shipped  in  less  than  48  hours. 

48  hour  service  is  our  promise  to 
you.  But  we  do  better  than  our 
promise — because  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  our  ordtrs  are  actually  shipped 
within  24  hours. 

So  you  can  order  from  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.  and  feel  sure  that  nearly 
every  time  your  order  will  be  shipped 
in  less  than  48  hours,  and  frequently 
within  24  hours. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  theMost  Progressive 
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GOOD  REASONS 

for  FALL  PAINTING 


( Things  the  property  owner  should  know  about — ) 


1.  Unless  the  surface  is  thoroughly  dry  it  cannot  be  success¬ 
fully  painted.  In  the  Fall  surfaces  are  dry  and  in  good 
condition  to  receive  paint. 

2.  Dry  wood  absorbs  more  paint  than  damp  wood.  The 
paint  penetrates  deeper,  gets  a  firmer  hold,  adheres  better 
and  lasts  longer. 

3.  Weather  in  the  Fall  is  more  uniform,  being  sunny  and 
dry,  it  is  the  ideal  time  to  apply  paint,  because  it  will  dry 
and  harden  more  quickly. 

For  best  results,  however,  “AMERICAN  SEAL”  Ready 
Mixed  Paints  must  be  used.  They  spell  QUALITY,  DURA¬ 
BILITY,  ECONOMY  and  SATISFACTION  for  the  property 
owner.  Regular  painting  with  “AMERICAN  SEAL”  Paints 
will  keep  your  property  up  to  its  full  market  value  at  a  very 
insignificant  cost. 

Write  us  for  color  cards  and  expert  advice 
regarding  your  painting  problems 

THE  WM.  CONNORS 
PAINT  MFG.  CO. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


v  ,rj  jjjgj  to* 


Think 
of  the  re¬ 
pair  work  on 
thirteen  million 
'cars!  Engines, 
electrical  systems,  batteries, 
tires,  etc.  There  are  not  nearly 
enough  trained  men  to  do  this  work.  Grad¬ 
uates  of  this  School  (all  over  the  world)  are 
successful,  making  money  in  this  business,  either 
in  good  jobs  or  shops  of  their  own.  Age,  edu¬ 
cation,  or  experience  make  no  difference.  You 
can  be  successful  too,  if  you  will  get  M.  S.  A.  S, 
practical  training  now. 

UNLIMITED  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  TRAINED  MEN 


Study  autos,  trucks,  engines,  auto  electricity, 
tractors.  Learn  on  best  equipment,  all  in  good 
condition,  up-to-date  ;  expert  instructors  to  teach 
you,  a  thorough  complete  course  that*  slights 
nothing.  Plenty  of  time  in  every  department  to 
learn  it  right. 

COME  TO  DETROIT 
THE  AUTO  CENTER 

Here  you  have  wonderful  advantages.  Visit  the 
great  plants,  Ford,  Cadillac,  Packard,  Lincoln, 
Dodge,  Hupp,  Hudson,  Studebaker,  many  others. 
These  great  companies  also  endorse  this  school 
because  they  know  our  course  trains  you  right. 
Get  factory  endorsed  training  at  Detroit, 
the  Auto  Center.  Be  Successful ! 


Write  today  for  100-page  catalog  describing 
school,  Detroit,  opportunities.  Address 
A.  G.  Zeller,  President.  Write  today. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 

410  Auto  Building  Detroit,  Michigan 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


There  have  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  is — 234 
pages  of  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Man's  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  in  cloth 

Price  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

Rural 

New- Yorker 

333 W.  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Every  Boy 

Has  an  Ingersoll 
Coming  to  Him 

^AR R I E D  by  tens  of  mil- 
lions  of  men  and  boys, 
respected  the  world  over 
for  time-keeping  depend¬ 
ability  and  sturdy  construc¬ 
tion,  honored  as  a  great 
American  institution  — 
Ingersoll  Watches  are  the 
watches  for  boys. 

Models  $2  to  $10 


Reliable  Watches  at  Low  Prices 

NCr - -  ■  -7".-  ■  ■  ■  -  »■  -■  ,q.» 


/CANVAS  COVERS \ 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Protect  your  machines,  wagons  and  tools  from  the  aun 
and  storms  and  they  will  last  twice  as  long.  We  make 
canvas  covers  of  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices  today 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  ROBBINS,  Inc' 
Dept.  R,  36  Front  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


“The  Truth  About  Wire  Fence 


SOLUTION  OF  THE  MYSTERY 
THAT  HAS  COST  FARMERS 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

A  cedar  post  outlasts  a  pine, so 
two  rolls  of  wire  fence  may 
look  alike,  and  cost  the  same, 
yet  one  will  last  twice  as  long: 
as  the  other.  Our  circular 
Bolves  the  puzzle  and  shows 
you  how  to  save  that  100  per 
cent.  You  can  know  whatyou 
are  buying  just  as  surely  as 
you  can  tell  Oak  from  Poplar. 

East  Maumee  St.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


For  Sale— A\\iV  V/acih'ne*  Knitting  Yarns 

GOLF  AND  PLAIN  SOCKS.  We  also  can  work  yonr  wool 
into  yarn.  H.  A.  Bartlett,  Harmony,  Maine 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

BETWEEN  SEASONS  IN  SOUTH;  SOILING 

CROPS;  WINTER  VEGETABLES;  WEEVIL 

KEAOHES  VIRGINIA  ;  GREAT  PEANUT 

LAWSUIT. 

'What  are  they  doing  in  a  Southern 
trucking  section  when  their  early  stuff 
has  been  sold  and  the  big  market  cen¬ 
ters  of  (he  North  are  full  of  native  pro¬ 
duce?  Partly  they  raise  something  else 
and  partly  they  get  ready  for  next  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  what  happens  in  “leisure” 
time  that  counts  for  their  greater  success, 
just  as  with  other  folks. 

Down  in  the  'Norfolk  district,  the 
great  early  garden  of  the  East,  many  of 
the  progressive  gardeners  could  be  seen 
last  week  disking  their  tomato  'fields 
with  tractor  harrows  to  make  ready  for 
Soy  beans,  vetch,  Crifftson  clover  or 
something  else  that  can  be  plowed  under 
with  good  results.  Manure  is  more  and 
more  scarce  every  year  of  the  automobile 
boom,  and  something  besides  fertilizer 
is  needed  to  keep  up  these  sandy  loam 
soils.  The  old  vines  are  scratched  under, 
too,  and  they  help  some.  Other  fields 
will  he  planted  to  spinach  and  kale  for 
the  Winter  market. 

Late  potatoes  are  quite  important. 
Hundreds  of  carloads  of  them  go  North 
in  early  'Winter  to  find  buyers  who  want 
even  their  potatoes  fresh  dug  the  year 
around.  They  help  bridge  the  gap  until 
the  first  Florida  stock  comes  along  in 
March.  The  late  crop  of  potatoes  often 
yield  better  than  the  early  crop  in  the 
South.  It  meets  more  cool,  moist  weather 
and  not  so  many  blights  and  hugs.  The 
South  as  a  whole  raises  far  more  late 
white  potatoes  than  early  ones,  but  keeps 
most  of  them  for  home  use  and  local 
markets.  The  early  ones  are  shipped 
from  a  few  sections  that  specialize  in 
them,  like  Central  Florida,  one  or  two 
counties  in  Louisiana,  the  region  around 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  Louisville.  Ky„  and 
the  Eastern  shore  of  Virginia  and  Mary¬ 
land.  but  the  whole  South  raises  late  po¬ 
tatoes.  Many  of  them  are  the  old  Peach- 
blow  under  various  names,  a  big  yielder, 
rather  watery  and  coarse,  but  adapted  to 
the  climate  and  a  great  keeper.  Dug  in 
November,  they  will  keep  all  through  a 
Southern  Spring  and  'Summer  without 
softening,  shrinking  or  sprouting  much. 
For  this  reason  they  are  a  favorite  for 
export  to  Cuba  and  to  other  warm  coun¬ 
tries. 

THE  MARCH  OF  THE  WEEVIL 

Quite  a  lot  of  trucking  land  in  South¬ 
ern  Virginia  was  planted  to  cotton  this 
season.  The  ravages  of  the  weevil  further 
south  mean  opportunity  for  the  northern 
end  of  the  cotton  belt.  A  thousand 
pounds  or  more  of  cotton  to  the  acre  at 
10  cents  a  pound  in  the  rough  pays  well 
compared  with  the  days  of  3  to  5  cents. 
But  the  weevil  is  coming.  The  buds  of 
the  cotton  plants  are  opening,  and  here 
and  there,  is  one  with  a  perfectly  live 
and  business-like  weevil  inside.  Troublp 
has  begun  but  it  may  'be  several  seasons 
before  the  pest  will  do  much  harm.  Some¬ 
thing  depends  on  weather.  In  Okla¬ 
homa  the  temperature  went  to  115  de¬ 
grees  for  a  day  or  two  and  killed  the 
weevils;  pretty  nearly  finished  the  crops, 
too.  It  seems  a  pity  the  pest  couldn’t 
have  been  held  in  the  Far  'South,  but 
in  these  days  of  touring  autos  the  insects 
may  move  scores  of  miles  at  a  jump. 

THE  PEANUT  LAWSUIT 

In  much  of  the  cotton  country  the  pea¬ 
nut  has  been  next  in  popularity  as  a 
cash  crop,  but  the  growers  in  the  great 
Virginia-Carolina  peanut  region  have  been 
playing  in  hard  luck,  partly  a  result  of 
their  efforts  in  co-operative  marketing. 
The  association  obtained  control  of  fully 
half  the  crop  by  an  iron-clad  contract 
with  the  growers. 

Then  somebody  blundered  and  may  be 
the  old-line  dealers  tricked  them.  The 
association  borrowed  3  cents  a  pound  on 
the  peanuts,  .  obtaining  Government 
money  and  it  distributed  the  proceeds  of 
the  loan  among  the  growers,  but  decided 
to  hold  the  peanuts  for  higher  prices.  At 
that  time  the  price  was  6  cents  a  pound 
and  security  looked  good.  Next  thing 
the  growers  knew  the  price  had  tumbled 
to  2 14  cents,  and  the  peanuts  were  not 
worth  enough  to  pay  the  loan.  The 
growers  were  tied  hand  and  foot  and 
bound  bv  contract  had  to  dig  up  money 
to  make  good  the  Government  loan.  The 
association  claims  the  dealers  conspired 
to  break  the  price  and  smash  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  it  attempted  to  take  away 
the  business.  It  is  suing  the  dealers  now 
for  millions  of  dollars  on  this  claim  and 
the  whole  peanut  country  is  watching 
the  trial  at  Norfolk. 

Other  associations  of  growers  have 
bad  suspicious  of  dealers  fighting  them, 
but  to  prove  it  in  court  and  collect  the 
money  has  been  no  easy  thing  to  do. 
Holding  a  large  crop  on  borrowed  money 
is  a  policy  that  naturally  invites  attack 
and  is  even  more  risky  for  associations 
than  for  individuals.  g.  b.  f. 


Common  to  good . 3()@ 

Broilers,  best  . 42® 

Fair  to  good  .  .33® 

Fowls  . 20® 

Roosters  .  14® 

Ducks  . ;  .25®  .27 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz 


.do 

.43 

.40 

.32 

10 


9  to  10  lbs . 

6  to  S  lbs . 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 
Choice  . 

CALVES 

Good  to  prime  . 

Grassers  . 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

$9.00@$10.00 
4.50@  5.00 

1.50®  4.75 

14.50®  15.50 
5.00®  9  50 

4.00®  6.50 

8.00®  14.00 
6.50@  9.75 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Dogs  . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

HsLV— Timothy,  No.  1 - $27.50@$28.00 

O-0-  ~  .  20.00®  27.00 

a/'0-  3  . .  23.00®  24.00 

Straw— Rye  .  22.00®  23.00 

GRAIN 

M  h  ea  t — N o .  2  red . $1.10 

No.  1  dark  Spring .  1.40 

No.  2  hard  'Winter .  i  111 

No.  2  durum .  jjq 

Corn — No.  2  yellow .  i'oo 


Oats — No.  2 
Rye  . 

Barley 


white .  52 

. '.78 

. 77 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs . $7.00® $7. 25 

Medium  . 6.50®  7.00 

Bed.  kidney  .  8.10®  8.50 

Turtle  soup  .  6.50®  7.00 

Mushrooms 

White.  3-lb.  basket . $1.7o®$2.25 

Brown  and  cream .  1.25®  165 

guttons  .  1.00®  L25 

Damaged  . 50®  .75 


$0.18 

.15 

.10 

.10 

.28 

.17 

.10 

.30 

.57 

.38 

.67 

.56 

.45 

.60 

.50 

.05 

.10 

.15 


Retail  Prices  at 

New  York 

Milk — Grade  A.  bottled. 
Grade  B.  bottled,  qt.. 
Grade  B.  bottled,  pt.  . 
Grade  B,  loose,  qt.  .  .  . 
Certified,  qt . 

qt . ; 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  ot . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt.  . 
Butter,  best . 

Cheese  . 

Eggs.  best,  doz . 

. 34® 

Gathered  . 

Fowls  . 

Broilers,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

. 55® 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Onions,  lb.  . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

. 04® 

. 05® 

Wool  Notes 


At  the  London  sales  buving  has  been 
active,  particularly  on  crossbreds.  Prices 
for  greasy  crossbreds  have  run  from  1!) 
to  27  iience;  and  merino,  24  to  31  pence. 
Dealers  in  this  country  regard  the  sit¬ 
uation  as  somewhat  improved.  A  Phila¬ 
delphia  concern  gives  the  following  opin¬ 
ion  :  1 

“We  confidently  believe  that  manufac- 
hirers  will  find  in  the  course  of  prices  at 
Lfondox),  good  ground  for  the  view  that 
prices  have  touched  bottom,  and  that  any 
change  will  be  for  the  better.  Such  'a 
conviction  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to 
buying,  and  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
trade  in  this  country.” 


Quotations,  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  co-oper¬ 
ating  with  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of 
-Markets,  are  for  transit  and  nearbv  ship¬ 
ments.  Monday.  Sept.  24.  1923,  anil  show 
fhe  approxnnate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  (all 
111  l()6-lb.  sacks)  and  grain  per  bn.  (in 
hulk)  in  carlots  (sight  draft  basis),  de- 
livered  on  track  at  Belvidere,  Milford 
Washington,  IJighbridge.  Freuclitown, 
4  lemington.  Passaic,  Hackettstown.  Belle 
Mead,  Califon,  Lebanon,  Newton, 
Branchville.  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hope- 
well,  New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Morris- 
town.  Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Som- 
erville.  Newark.  Trenton.  Perth  Amboy 
and  Montclair :  Grain — No.  2  white  oats 
52% c ;  No.  3  white  oats,  51%c;  No  2 
’  ^°-  3  yellow  corn, 
$1.06%.  Feed — Spring  bran,  $36.15; 
soft  W.  W.  bran.  $37.40;  hard  W.  W. 
bran.  $36.40 ;  Spring  middlings,  $36.40; 
flour  middlings.  $36.15;  red  dog  flour, 
$41.40:  brewers’  grains  (drv),  $45  40- 
white  hominy,  $40.90;  yellow  hominy, 
$40.40;  gluten  feed.  $51.75;  36  per  cent 
cottonseed  meal,  $48.65  ;  41  per  cent  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  $52.65;  43  per  cent  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $54.65  ;  30  per  cent  linseed 
meal.  $49  60  ;  34  per  cent  linseed  meal. 
$50.60.  For  Phillipsburg,  deduct  from 
above  quotations  40c  per  ton  on  feed"; 
%c  bu.  on  oats;  l%c  bn.  on  corn. 


Wholesale  Markets 

(Continued  from  Page  1252) 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  .  <*A  ^8® $0.39 


Country  Boy:  “Naw.  I  ain’t  sellin’ 
this  big  trout,  mister.  Yer  ain’t  got 
money  enough  to  buy  it.”  City  Angler : 
“Well,  at  least,  let  me  measure  him,  so 
I  can  truthfully  say  how  big  the  trout 
was  that  got  away  from  me.” — ‘Boston 
Transcript. 
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GREATEST  SHOE  VALUE 

for  YOUR  MONEY 


Highest 
Quality 
Work 
Shoe 
Made 


S.  D. 
Rubberhlde 
^  < Shoes  are lon- 
''ger  wearing — bc- 

cause  heavy  outsolcs 
''are  of  toughest  fibre  with 
'a  insoles  of  oak  tan  sole 
,  leather,  outwears  any  all-leather 

shoe  under  hardest  usage.  Best  for  practically  every 
service  as  soles  are  waterproof,  will  not  slip,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  flexible.  Can  be  resoled.  Heavy  seamless  uppers 
are  made  of  the  best  leather  that  money  can  buy.  Are 
pliable,  water-resisting,  fit  the  foot  snugly,  and  will  not 
crack ,  stretch  or  dry .  Many  of  our  customers  have  worn 
Rubberhlde  Shoes  two  years  and  longer.  There’s  noth¬ 
ing  like  them  on  the  market.  ^ 

Comfortable — Wear  these  good-looking,  honestly 
made  work  shoes  and  it’s  like  standing  on  a  cushion  or 
walking  on  a  velvet  carpet.  Flexible  soles,  rubber  heels 
and  pliable  uppers  make  them  comfortable.  Color:  choc¬ 
olate  brown.  Made  by  an  old  reliable  New  England 
concern  with  nearly  a  quarter  century’s  experience. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
For  medium  width,  order  London  Last.  Order  Munson 
Last  for  extra  broad  toes.  State  size  and  last,  and  pay 
postman  only  $4.20  plus  postage  for  style  C.  J.  illustrated. 
*  you  want  to  save  cost  of  postage,  send  $4.20  with  your 
order, and  shoes  will  be  sent  prepaid.  If  shoes  are  not  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way,  return  shoes  unworn  and  your 
money  will  be  re-funded  immediately.  Guaranteed  by 
RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY 
Dept.  19  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  l»y  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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Conductor 

Elbow? 

Fittings 


Metal  Roofing,  ill  Styles 
Metal  Shingles  Spouting' 


O  El  li 

'Write 

tot  our 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


$10.85 


U.  S.  Army  Model  1917  Rifle 

Cal.  30,  five  shot.  Barrel  25  1-4  in.,  total  length  46  in., 
weight!)  1-21  bs.  Barrel  and  Btock  new.  Sightmounted 
over  receiver.  This  type  used  by  A.  E.  F.  Price 
510.85.  Ball  cartridges  $3.50  perlOO.  Gunners  clean¬ 
ing  kit  83  cents.  372  page  catalogue  50  cents.  Circular 
for  2  cent  stamp.  Established  1865. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS.  50 l  Bwiy,  N.  V.  City 
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Legal  Questions 
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Adoption  by  Alien 

In  1911  I  went  to  Italy  to  bring  a 
niece,  orphaned  of  both  parents,  to  live 
in  this  country.  My  husband  is  not  an 
American  citizen,  but  an  Italian.  Can  he 
adopt  my  niece?  At  present  she  is  only 
15  years  old  and  by  the  Italian  law  can¬ 
not  be  adopted  until  she  is  18.  Can  the 
adoption  be  done  now  under  the  Ameri¬ 
can  laws?  If  it  is  feasible  what  should 
I  do  ?  MBS.  L.  G.  U. 

New  Jersey. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  you 
and  your  husband  could  not  adopt  your 
niece  if  you  desire  to.  Your  application 
should  be  made  to  the  Orphans  Court.  The 
consent  of  the  natural  parents  has  to  be 
obtained  if  they  are  living  and  a  formal 
petition  prepared.  You  will  need  an  at¬ 
torney  to  assist  you  in  this.  N.  T. 


Wife’s  Liability  for  Judgment 

/Wheye  a  married  woman  has  paper  or 
receipt  to  show  she  paid  for  all  stock 
and  tools  on  farm,  can  she  hold  same? 
How  long  does  a  judgment  last?  If  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  rent  a  'farm  and  the  wife 
signs  same  contract,  does  that  entitle 
to  holding  same  crop,  etc., .or  could  this 
be  a  judgment,  if  any  put  on  crops, 
against  husband  only?  Can  a  judgment 
be  put  on  anything  a  wife  owns  if  judg¬ 
ment  is  against  her  husband?  j.  v. 

Ohio. 

A  judgment  lasts  for  20  years.  It  is  a 
lien  on  real  property  for  10  years  and 
then  may  be  renewed.  A  husband  can¬ 
not  transfer  his  property  to  his  wife  for 
the  purpose  of  defrauding  creditors.  Sev¬ 
eral  have  attempted  this  and  the  court 
has  set  aside  the  conveyance  making  an 
additional  cost  and  expense.  If  the  wife 
actually  purchased  the  stock  and  tools 
with  her  own  money  and  they  belong  to 
her  separate  estate  a  judgment  against 
the  husband  could  not  be  collected  from 
her.  n.  T. 


Water  Pipes  Through  Farm 

A  village  is  putting  pipes  for  water 
line  going  through  my  little  farm.  Can 
1  refuse  to  sign  contract  for  90  years, 
and  get  pay  for  right-of-way,  and  dam¬ 
age?  IIow  shall  I  estimate  damage? 
Will  it  drain  moisture  from  land  (land 
is  sandy  soil )  ?  Must  I  have  it  recorded 
on  deed?  How  much  depreciation  on 
farm  when  I  sell?  I  would  like  all  points 
on  such  cases ;  my  rights,  power  of  the 
village,  etc.  'Who  will  estimate  the 
damage?  w.  H.  D. 

New  York. 

If  the  village  does  not  have  to  go 
through  some  of  your  crops  you  will  not 
suffer  any  very  great  damage.  Perhaps 
you  could  get  a  contract  with  the  village 
to  supply  your  buildings  with  water.  If 
you  couid,  the  line  would  increase  your 
property  rather  than  damage  it.  The 
right-of-way  will  probably  include  a  right 
to  enter  the  premises  for  the  purpose  of 
making  repairs  to  the  pipe,  hence  you 
should  have  some  provision  for  paying 
you  any  damage  done  to  crops.  It  is'  im¬ 
possible  to  state  the  damage  done  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  extent  of  the  property 
occupied  and  the  nature  of  the  property. 
If  you  do  not  agree  as  to  the  amount  of 
damage,  the  court  will  appoint  commis¬ 
sioners  to  ascertain  the  damage  to  the 
property.  It  will  be  much  more  simple 
if  you  can  agree  upon  -the  amount  of 
damage.  n.  t. 


Poor  Railroad  Fence 

T  own  a  farm  and  am  having  much 
trouble  with  my  cattle  going  along  the 
track  into  the  neighbors’  crops,  thus 
causing  much  damage,  for  which  I  am 
held  responsible.  This  trouble  could  be 
avoided  only  by  fencing  the  track  prop¬ 
erly.  At  the  present  time  only  a  small 
part  of  the  railroad  track  is  fenced,  and 
that  is  in  a  broken-down  condition.  The 
cattle  guard  is  very  old  and  of  very  little 
use,  for  my  cows  have  no  trouble  walking 
over  it.  I  have  written  the  railroad  su¬ 
perintendent  several  times,  and  also  had  a 
personal  interview,  with  the  result  that  I 
received  a  reel  of  barb  wire,  which  was 
barely  sufficient  to  patch  up  part  of  the 
old  fence.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of 
August  I  have  been  forced  to  keep  my 
cattle  in  the  barn  during  the  night  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  disturbing  the  neighbors. 
By  holding  my  cows  in  the  barn  I  have 
suffered  a  loss  in  milk,  besides  having  an 
extra  expense  in  feeding  them.  What  ac¬ 
tion  can  I  take  in  order  to  compel  the 
railroad  to  set  up  proper  fences?  j.  a. 

New  York. 

The  railroad  law  provides  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  fences  by  railroads,  describes  the 
kind  of  fence,  provides  that  the  railroad 
company  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages 
done  by  its  engines  or  cars  to  domestic 
animals  thereon  if  they  escaped  on  to  its 
tracks  through  a  defective  fence,  but  it 
seems  to  omit  the  procedure  for  compell¬ 
ing  a  railroad  to  build  its  fences.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  Supreme  Court  can  compel  the 
building  of  ,a  fence  by  mandamus.  You 
would  probably  save  money,  however,  by 
building  the  fence  yourself.  n.  t. 
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The  Summit  process  of  Porcelain  Enameling  is  today 
recognized  and  accepted  as  the  best  in  the  American  market. 
Being  fused  into  the  basic  metal  of  the  stove,  and  not  merely 
“  coated”  on  the  surface,  it  positively  will  not  crack  or 
peel — nor  will  it  discolor  and  lose  its  smooth  lustrous  sur¬ 
face.  Summit  enameling  is  a  boon  to  the  housewife,  because 
it  does  away  with  all  the  drudgery  of  stove-cleaning;  a 
damp  rag  will  instantly  remove  all  grease  and  dirt,  and  the 
enameled  surface  never  requires  polishing.  Any  of  our 
ranges  may  be  had  in  these  colors — Turquoise  Blue,  Pearl 
Gray,  Dark  Brown,  White. 

Illustrated  above  is  the  Summit  Syphon  A  range.  Note 
the  Syphon  Flue,  which  draws  heat  into  the  oven  and  keeps 
it  in  constant,  even  circulation.  The  Summit  Syphon  Ranges 
are  without  question  the  greatest  achievement  in  modern 
range  construction.  Let  us  send  you  name  of  nearest 
dealer,  who  will  show  and  demonstrate  this  splendid  range. 


The  Summit  Pipeless  Furnace,  w'ith  the  Special  Sum¬ 
mit  Installation,  positively  eliminates  all  cold  air  floor 
drafts.  For  giving  real  comfort  in  the  home  the  Sum¬ 
mit  Prpeless  stands  supreme.  Write  us  for  particulars. 
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Ail  Summit  Products  Unconditionally  Guaranteed 

SUMMIT  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 
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RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


329  SO.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


'THE  only 
pruner 

made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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October  6,  1923 


Publicity  for  the  School  Bill 


At  a  meeting  of  farm  leaders,  held  at 
the  Onondaga  Hotel  in  Syracuse  on  the 
last  day  of  August,  it.  was  decided  to  ask 
all  candidates  for  the  Legislature  this 
Fall  their  attitude  on  the  proposed  rural 
school  bill. 

Prof.  G.  A.  Works,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one,  condemned  the 
partisan  party  system,  to  which  he  laid 
the  blame  for  the  defeat  of  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  proposed  legislation  last  Winter.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  legislation  winch 
died  in  the  Assembly  last  Winter  would 
equalize  throughout  the  State,  and  give 
children  in  remote  communities  an  equal 
chance  to  obtain  educational  training 
with  those  living  in  more  prosperous  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  estimated  that  the  committee 
program  would  increase  by  about  $1'V 
000.000  a  year  the  amount  the  State 
would  give  rural  communities.  He  did 
not,  however,  explain  by  what  process 
the  State  was  going  to  get  this  extra  ten 
million  dollars,  this  'being  a  subject  on 
which  he  and  all  other  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one  are  always  si¬ 
lent.  Neither  did  he  explain  how  much 
it  would  cost  the  rural  communities  to 
get  that  ten  millions  by  building  new 
schoolhouses,  nor  how  much  it  would  cost 
for  transportation  of  pupils,  nor  how  the 
districts  were  to  get  the  money  to  build 
the  new  schools. 

Of  course  the  ten  millions  a  year  which 
the  State  is  expected  to  contribute  must 
come  out  of  taxes,  for  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  find  out,  this  State  has  no 
other  way  of  raising  the  money.  I  be 
larger  part  of  this  would  be  contributed 
by  New  York  City,  but  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  even  New  York  would  not 
care  to  add  six  or  seven  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  their  already  heavy  tax  burden 
just  for  the  sake  of  forcing  something  on 
the  rural  districts  which  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  do  not  want. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions 
which  the  voter  should  ask  himself  or 
herself  in  regard  to  this  proposed  law, 
is  “What  would  it  cost?”  The  next  is, 
how  are  we  going  to  raise  the  money, 
and  next,  what  good  will  it  accomplish? 

We  have  in  this  village  one  of  the 
finest  high  school  buildings  to  be  found 
in  the  State.  It  cost  to  build  between 
$16,000  and  $17,000.  To  duplicate  this 
building  today,  with  carpenters,  masons 
ami  bricklayers’  wages  at  $2  an  hour, 
and  with  all  kinds  of  building  material 
from  100  to  300  per  cent  higher  than 
they  were  then,  would  cost  not  far  from 
$100,000.  IIow  many  of  these  $100.- 
000  buildings  would  we  have  to  erect  for 
the  interest  on  the  investment,  the  neces¬ 
sary  repairs,  insurance  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  connected  therewith  to  use  up  that 
extra  ten  millions  a  year?  Where  are 
we  to  get  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  of  which  the  Committee  of  Twen¬ 
ty-one  so  blithely  disposes? 

Of  course  somebody  will  say,  “Why, 
you  can  issue  bonds  for  the  amount.” 
But  if  we  issue  bonds,  where  are  we  to 
get  the  money  to  repay  them  and  pay  the 
interest  on  them?  “Oh.  that’s  easy,  too; 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  it  in  the 
taxes.”  But  what  are  we  to  tax.  since 
it  was  decided  several  years  ago  that 
personal  property  such  as  stocks. _  bonds 
and  mortgages,  with  the  exception  of 
bank  stock,  is  not  taxable,  in  the  rural 
districts,  at  least?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  total  assessed  value  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty  subject  to  taxation  in  Tompkins 
County  in  1022  was  only  $54,250.  This 
was  exclusive  of  bank  stock.  In  my  own 
town  the  total  of  personal  property  was 
$12,050,  exlusive  of  bank  stock,  and  of 
the  bank  stock  tax  the  proportion  that 
went  to  school  districts  was  only  $288.80. 
That  leaves  us  nothing  to  tax  but  real  es¬ 
tate,  and  real  estate,  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  at  least,  is  now  paying  much  more 
than  its  just  share  of  taxes. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  of  school  build¬ 
ings  there  is  the  matter  of  transporta¬ 
tion  of  pupils,  which  would  be  several 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  each  of  the 
proposed  consolidated  school  districts* 
As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  proposed 
law  creates  several  hundred  new  offices 
to  be  filled  by  political  straphangers.^  all 
of  whom  must  'be  paid  for  their  time, 
which  will  be  around  a  million  a  year  at 
least.  Then  the  proposed  bill  takes  all 
supervision  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
proposed  consolidated  districts  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  taxpayers  and  centers  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  board  of  education.  Of 
course  it  is  provided  that  an  expenditure 
of  more  than  $7,000  for  some  specified 
objects  must  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
of  the  district,  but  anything  under  this, 
up  to  $0,009.90.  is  within  the  discretion 
of  the  board,  and  no  one  can  say  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  no  matter  how  much  graft 
there  is  in  it. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  law  is  the  chance  for 
high  school  work,  and  we  are  often  cited 
to  Minnesota  as  an  example  of  what  can 
be  done  in  this  direction.  Now  this  may 
be  all  right  for  Minnesota,  but  if  we  ex¬ 
amine  the  reports  from  that  State  we  find 
the  consolidated  schools  drawing  their 
pupils  from  a  radius  of  seven  to  nine 
miles.  In  this  State  nearly  every  village 
of  any  size  has  its  high  school,  and  the 
seven  to  nine-mile  radius  will  overlap 
with  the  majority  of  them,  so  the  high 
school  argument  loses  much  of  its  force. 
If  we  examine  the  reports  of  what  is 
termed  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  what 
a  consolidated  school  can  do  in  that  State 


we  turn  to  the  Bloomington  school,  some 
18  miles  from  Minneapolis,  and  we  find 
that  transportation  of  pupils  alone  cost 
that  school  district  $6,000  a  year.  Of 
course  the  State  pays  two-thirds  of  that, 
but  this  State,  under  existing  laws,  pays 
no  part  of  that  expense,  and  if  the  pro¬ 
posed  law  does  any  better  I  have  not 
heax-d  of  it  yet. 

Another  of  the  arguments  offered  is  the 
larger  taxing  district.  Well,  we  tried 
that  in  the  township  law  several  years 
ago,  and  the  Legislature  promptly  re¬ 
pealed  it.  If  any  tw7o  or  more  districts 
in  this  State  wish  to  consolidate,  they 
can  do  so  under  the  present  law  just  as 
well  as  under  that  proposed,  and  at  less 
expense. 

It  was  suggested  at  the  meeting  above 
referred  to  that  a  campaign  fund  be  sub¬ 
scribed  by  farm  organizations  and  allied 
associations,  as  well  as  individuals,  to 
promote  publicity  to  explain  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  legislation.  Prof.  Burritt 
suggested  that  small  donations  of  from 
$1  to  $10  be  sought. 

Chairman  Albert  Manning  of  the  State 
Grange,  criticized  the  action  of  the  As¬ 
semblymen  who  killed  the  proposed  law 


last  Winter  on  the  ground  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  were  not  thoroughly  informed  of  its 
provisions,  but  the  probability  is  that 
these  Assemblymen  had  heard  from  horrm, 
and  some  of  them  were  probably  taxpay¬ 
ers  themselves. 

Regarding  the  proposal  for  greater 
publicity  about  this  proposed  law,  I  am 
in  favor  of  it,  but  it  is  too  much  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  its  proponents  will  ever  consent 
to  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  cost 
of  building  the  new  school  buildings,  cost 
of  transportation,  irresponsibility  of  the 
school  boards  in  the  matter  of  handling 
the  finances,  lack  of  supervision  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  proposed  consoli¬ 
dated  districts  by  the  taxpayers  and 
other  matters  of  vital  interest  to  those 
who  will  have  the  bills  to  pay. 

I  am  also  in  favor  of  finding  out  just 
where  our  candidates  for  the  Assembly 
stand  in  regard  to  this  proposed  law,  for 
if  they  are  in  favor  of  it  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  certainly  have  no  use  for  them..  I 
am  also  in  favor  of  someone  explaining 
to  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  City 
just  what  this  law  will  mean  to  them  in 
increased  taxes,  and  also  why  we  of  the 
country  do  not  want  it.  I  have  generally 
found  city  people  willing  to  give  the 
country  districts  any  kind  of  legislation 
they  wanted  if  they  could  find  out  what 
it  was  and  it  did  not  interfere  too  much 
with  their  own  affairs. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  Albert  Man¬ 
ning  explain  by  what  authority  he 
states  the  attitude  of  the  rural  pop¬ 
ulation  on  this  question,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  Enos  Lee  and  Victor  C.  Under¬ 
wood  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
explain  the  same  thing.  None  of  the  men 
represent  any  rural  opinion  except  their 
own,  and  have  never,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  been  authorized  bv 
the  organizations  they  represent  to  ’n- 
dorse  this  proposed  legislation.  I  would 
also  suggest  that  the  Grange  and  Farm 
Bureau  members  get  together  and  find 
out  if  these  men  do  or  do  not  represent 
them  accurately.  E.  L.  HORTON. 

Tompkins  Co..  N.  Y. 


Across  the  Country  With  an  Apple  Car 
Personally  Conducted  From  Pacific 
to  Atlantic 

Part  II 

Minnesota  Transfer. — I  have  not  writ¬ 
ten  for  some  days  because  there  was 
nothing  to  write  except  the  same  old 
story  of  delay — delay — delay.  Now 
something  has  happened  to  write  about ; 
something  that  will  make  all  the  rest  of 
the  trip  a  great  deal  pleasanter.  I  have 
found  a  pal.  We  met  at  about  midnight 
yard  office.  There  were  four  stockmen’s 
big  fur  overcoats  hanging  there,  and  the 
night  man  told  us  we  might  as  well  roll 


on  the  third  floor  of  the  main  office  build¬ 
ing,  and  we  took  to  each  other  at  once. 
His  name  is  Stone.  He  is  an  orderly  tak¬ 
ing  his  colonel’s  horses,  a  polo  pony  and 
a  jumper-,  from  Camp  Lewis,  Wash.,  to 
Baltimore,  Md.  He  has  been  on  the  road 
about  as  long  as  I  have,  but  he  came 
over  the  Northern  Pacific.  He  has  his 
horses  in  one  end  of  a  box  car,  and  his 
own  bed  in  the  other  end,  along  with  the 
hay  and  feed.  I  certainly  am  glad  to 
find  a  pal,  and  I  guess  he  is.  too.  As  we 
were  both  going  on  the  C.,  B.  &  Q.,  and 
couldn’t  get  off  till  next  day,  we  decided 
to  see  the  town,  even  at  that  hour,  12:30 
a.  m.  We  started  off  down  the  street, 
but  did  not  dare  turn  any  corners  for 
fear  of  getting  lost.  We  wei-e  a  classy 
pair.  I  think  Stone  stands  about  5  ft.  6 
in.,  just  up  to  my  shoulder.  His  broom¬ 
stick  legs  were  clad  in  riding  breeches, 
and  he  had  size  11  arctics  on  his  feet. 
His  coat  was  big  enough  for  me.  I  had 
on  an  old  mackinaw,  out  at  the  elbows, 
red  overs,  a  black  cap  too  small  for  me, 
and  each  of  us  with  a  week’s  beard — his 
like  a  baseball  game. 

We  passed  several  restaurants  which 
did  not  seem  to  be  just  our  style,  but  at 
last  we  found  one  in  keeping  with  our 
clothes,  whex-e  we  got  a  pretty  good  feed. 
We  took  as  long  as  we  possibly  could  to 
eat  it,  and  then  went  back  to  the  stock- 


up  in  them  and  go  to  sleep,  as  there  was 
no  chance  of  getting  off  till  next  day. 
We  took  his  advice  and  slept  until  7  :30. 
Then  we  went  in  search  of  food  again, 
and  found  a  place  nearby  which  had  been 
closed  earlier  this  morning.  The  next 
thing  was  to  get  my  Burlington  contract 
at  the  main  office,  and  then  back  to  the 
yards,  where  we  watered  and  fed  his 
horses.  We  spent  the  rest  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  helping  one  man  load  cattle  and  an¬ 
other  unload  horses,  etc.  Fine  fun  it  was 
after  the  monotony  of  the  past  two 
weeks.  When  we  were  hungry  again  we 
got  a  good  roast  beef  dinner.  My  pal 
bought  a  mince  pie,  bread  and  doughnuts 
to  go  with  the  grub  I  already  had  stowed 
in  my  car.  We  are  going  to  have  a  fine 
time  eating  it  tonight  and  tomori'ow. 
when  we  can  go  into  the  caboose  and 
make  coffee  to  go  with  it. 

East  Winona,  next  day. — Vre  might 
have  known  it  was  too  good  to  last. 
Stone  and  I  had  to  part  after  two  nights 
and  a  day  together.  Yesterday  at  about 
4  o’clock,  he  got  orders  to  load  his  horses, 
and  we  both  got  into  the  other  end  of 
his  car.  After  three  hours  or  so  of 
switching  around  the  train  started  and 
we  rolled  up  in  his  blankets  and  ’were 
soon  asleep.  After  some  hours  an  unusu¬ 
ally  bumpy  bump  woke  us  up  and  we 
decided  to  go  to  the  caboose  to  warm  up. 
Meeting  the  conductor,  I  stopped  to  get 
him  to  punch  and  sign  my  contract,  as 
each  one  has  to  do.  and  not  in  the  least 
expecting  any  trouble.  He  looked  at  it 
and  said,  “That  car  is  not  in  this  train.” 
I  told  him  that  the  yardmaster  had  said 
it  would  be.  but  he  merely  answered  that 
it  was  evident  that  the  yardmaster  did 
not  know.  Of  course  I  must  get  to  my 
car  again  as  soon  as  possible.  How  to 
do  it  was  the  problem.  It  was  decided 
that  the'  best  thing  was  for  me  to  get  off 
here  and  find  out  by  wire  whether  my  car 
was  coming  on  the  next  train.  If  it  was, 
everything  was  O.  K.  When  we  got  here 
about  daylight  I  was  much  relieved  to 
learn  that  it  was  coming  and  would  be 
there  about  1  o’clock.  So  I  had  to  say 
goodby  to  Stone,  and  he  had  to  say  good- 
by  to  that  mince  pie  and  the  doughnuts. 

I  have  got  pretty  well  used  to  delays  in 
this  matter  of  traveling  by  freight.  A 
wait  of  nine  or  10  hours  does  not  make 
much  impression,  but  it  seems  one  can¬ 
not  even  keep  a  chum  to  help  pass  the 
time.  I  really  ought  not  to  complain, 
though,  for  I  was  very  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  weather  so  mild  that  the  stove  was 
not  needed.  If  I  had  been  separated  from 
the  car  in  weather  like  some  we  have  had 
I  am  afraid  the  whole  load  would  have 
been  spoiled.  This  is  a  desolate  place ; 
nothing  here  but  the  station,  a  water 
tank  and  a  farmhouse,  a  hundred  yards 
away.  I  went  to  the  house  about  noon, 
but  found  nobody.  I  thought  of  going 


to  the  barn  and  milking  a  cow  to  get 
some  lunch,  but  I  decided  I  was  not  quite 
hungry  enough  to  justify  that,  so  the 
memory  of  yesterday’s  good  dinner  had  to 
do  for  lunch,  as  it  had  for  supper  and 
breakfast.  I  see  a  train  coming  now ;  I 
hope  my  car  is  with  it. 

Evening. — iWe  are  now  at  La  Crosse. 
I  have  just  had  some  food,  the  first  since 
noon  yesterday.  It  was  nearly  1  yesterday 
when  that  train  pulled  in  to  East  Wi¬ 
nona,  and  to  my  great  relief  No.  253176 
was  there.  I  was  not  so  much  pleased 
at  her  position,  next  but  one  to  the  en¬ 
gine  ;  for  when  a  train  is  half  a  mile 
long,  as  this  one  was,  it  makes  it  very 
hard  to  get  from  the  caboose  to  one’s  car 
to  take  care  of  it,  or  to  get  food.  I  was 
so  glad  to  be  with .  my  charge  again  that 
I  forgot  about  eating.  After  we  started 
there  was  no  chance  to  eat  until  we  got 
here.  The  Burlington  is  better  than  the 
Great  Northern  in  two  respects ;  less 
time  is  lost  between  divisions,  and  the  ca¬ 
booses  are  much  larger  and  better. 

December  24. — I  have  not  written  for 
a  couple  of  days,  because  there  has  been 
nothing  to  write  about  except  the  usual 
delays.  Of  course  I  have  known  for 
several  days  that  I  would  not  be  at  home 
for  Christmas,  but  the  disappointment  is 
none  the  less  keen  because  I  have  seen  it 
coming.  I  am  not  the  only  sufferer, 
either.  What  will  the  shipper  of  that 
carload  of  dressed  turkeys  say  when  he 
learns  that  they  reached  Chicago  after 
Christmas!  t.  H. 


Where  Did  They  Come  From? 

On  leading  the  article  on  page  993, 
“Where  do  Plants  Come  From?”  I  said, 
“Now  I  must  ask  my  long-deferred  ques¬ 
tion.” 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  treeless 
prairies  west  of  the  Missouri  River — as 
late  “as  the  70’s  even — know  that  they 
had  lain  in  the  same  condition,  tramped 
hard  and  grazed  by  herds  of  buffalo,  an¬ 
telope  and  elk.  burned  over  in  the  Spring 
and  Fall  by  the  Indians  to  make  attrac¬ 
tive  pasturage  for  the  game  the  next  sea¬ 
son,  for  a  length  of  time  that  only  a  geol¬ 
ogist  would  dare  presume  to  guess  at. 
One  of  the  first  things  a  homesteader  did 
after  putting  up  a  log  or  sod  cabin  was 
to  fence  in  a  pasture  lot,  usually  a  20  to 
40-acre  piece.  In  a  few  years  the  native 
grasses  would  be  tramped  out  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  generally  by  blue  grass.  About  this 
time  would  appear  in  scattered,  isolat¬ 
ed  spots  in  the  pasture,  small  gi’oves  or 
clusters  of  trees,  consisting  invariably  of 
hickory  or  chincapin  oak.  These  trees 
were  not  intermixed,  but  each  variety 
stood  in  a  group  by  itself,  many  rods 
apart.  These  thickets  were  of  circular  or 
oval  form,  the  hickory  sometimes  50  or 
more  feet  in  diameter,  the  oaks  much 
smaller.  The  trees  in  these  little  groves 
stood  so  thick  that  cattle  could  hardly 
crowd  through  them  in  places. 

Now,  how  did  these  trees  get  there? 
There  were  no  sources  of  seed  for  many 
miles.  They  could  not  have  been  lying 
dormant  in  the  ground  like  the  clover, 
nor  brought  there  by  the  wind,  on  the 
clothing  or  boots  of  passersby,  nor  in  the 
fur  of  animals,  the  size  of  the  nuts  not 
lending  themselves  easily  to  those  modes 
of  transportation.  It  certainly  looks  as 
if  “the  seeds  were  there  in  the  soil  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  proper  conditions  to  grow,” 
but  no  one  ever  discovered  any  signs  of 
them  in  the  soil.  The  settlers  readily  ac¬ 
counted  for  them  by  “they  just  naturally 
growed,”  evidently  finding  no  difficulty  in 
believing  in  spontaneous  gei-mination. 

Like  Mr.  Twitchell,  I  too  am  an  evolu¬ 
tionist.  but  believe  that  life  always  comes 
from  life,  each  after  its  kind.  My  inquiry 
and  illustration  would  seem  to  confirm 
his  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  plant  life, 
but  why  should  those  trees  on  the  prairie 
be  confined  to  these  particular  varieties? 
Other  kinds  when  planted  grow  readily. 

Connecticut.  w.  K.  smaixey. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  should  be  glad  to  have 
this  discussion  continued.  Who  has  a 
theory  to  account  for  this  wonder? 


Plant  Immigrants 

About  that  lettef  on  the  “Life  Principle 
in  the  Soil,”  it  might  be  interesting  to 
read  in  connection  with  the  subject  Tho- 
reau’s  “'Succession  of  Forest  Trees.”  Tho- 
reau  knew  a  lot  more  than  his  generation 
about  some  things,  and  he  has  a  good  deal 
to  say  in  that  essay  about  Nature’s  han¬ 
dling  of  dormant  seeds.  Queer  seeds  ap¬ 
pear  in  my  vegetable  garden,  which  is 
kept  weeded  year  after  year — certain 
parts  of  it  having  been  cultivated  without 
interruption  for  about  70  years — that  is, 
plowed  every  year  and  planted  to  “garden 
sass.”  This  year  there  are  two  or  three 
roots  of  a  grass  that  I  never  saw  before — 
a  flat  tuft  with  seed  heads  that  look  as  if 
they  were  braided.  Birds  carry  every  sort 
of  small  fruit  seed,  but  do  they  caiTy  the 
poison  ivy  (oak)  from  my  neighbor’s 
floui'ishing  tree  of  it?  Little  plants  keep 
coming  up  in  the  vegetable  patch.  Strict¬ 
ly  seaside  weeds  come  in  with  seaweed 
used  for  mvrtehing,  and  there  is  an  aspara¬ 
gus  clump  about  40  years  old  at  the  foot 
of  the  meadow — where  the  salt  tides  -rise 
over  it  occasionally  in  Wintei’ — that  was 
never  planted  by  the  hand  of  man. 

M.  E.  B. 


“I  SAW  you  taking  home  a  nice-look¬ 
ing  lobster  last  night.  How  much  did 
it  cost  you?”  “I  don’t  know  yet.  The 
doctor  is  up  at  the  house  now.” — The 
Passing  Show. 


Many  who  read  this  paper  will  remember  the  old  days  when  on  most  farms  hay 
was  cut  with  a  scythe.  In  these  days  few  men  know  how  to  swing  a  scythe — 
and  where  could  anyone  hire  such  an  outfit  as  is  here  shown? 
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NOUYELSOIE  SHIRTS 

Art  lustre  novelties  —  patterns  in 
checks  and  exclusive  stripe  effects. 
Unusual  weaves  and  colorings.  Only 
one  of  many  exclusive  groups  of 

Hallmark 

SHIRTS 

Featured  for  Fall 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  INC. 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  SLIDEWELL  and  MARK  TWAIN  Collars 
and  HALLMARK  Athletic  Underwear 


Winter  Tree  Guards 

The  season  of  heavy  snows  each 
year  collects  a  heavy  toll  in  dam¬ 
aged  fruit  trees.  Excelsior  Wire 
Mesh  Tree  Guards  will  positively 
safeguard  young  trees  against 
gnawing  animals.  Rust  proof. 
Costbut  a  few  cents  each.  In  vari¬ 
ous  sizes.  Write  for  booklet  R. 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation 
41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Worcester  Buffalo  Detroit  Chicago  San  Francisco 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

Felts  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  H.  Y. 


WATER! 

Anywhere..  Anytime ! 

Easy  1  Quick  I  Safe!  Cheap! 

“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Bores  wells  by  hand,  8  to  1 6in.diam. 
up  to  100  feet  deep.  (See  picture.) 
Satisfied  users  in  48  States.  U.  S. 
and  British  Gov’ts  used  thousands. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
— boring  wells,  post  holes,  etc.,  for 
others.  Fullyguaranteedl  Quick 
deliveryl  Write  atonce. 

m 


TOWER'S  FISH  BRANDI 
REFLEX  SUCKER 

Patented  Features  make 

Difference 

Dealers  everywhere  toWE#$\ 


Cs 


^  AJTOWER  CO. 

,  BOSTON 


BROWNS  Prices  Slashed 


Chas.  Rowe  says:  “I  saved  $60.00  on  my  or¬ 
der.”  Thousands  doing  same.  Get  our  low 
‘‘freight  prepaid”  special  cut  prices  before 
you  buy  fencing,  gates,  roofing  or  paint. 
It  will  pay  you  big.  Our  quality  highest— prices 
lowest.  Send  for  'ib23  cut  price  catalog.  (6) 
Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  4306  Cleveland.  Ohio 


School  Law 


Non-taxpayers  as  Voters 

A  few  in  our  school  district  wish  to 
bond  the  district  to  build  a  high  school. 
At  a  special  school  meeting  it  was  voted 
to  bond  the  district  for  this  purpose.  As 
I  understand  it  a  majority  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  voted  against  the  bonds,  but  were 
out  voted  by  non-taxpayers.  Has  a  non¬ 
taxpayers  a  right  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  bonding  a  district  for  a  school  buil  1- 
ing?  Is  an  open  ballot  legal?  j.  E.  A. 

New  York. 

The  majority  of  the  voters  of  any 
school  district  present  at  an  annual  or 
special  meetinv  duly  convened,  may  au¬ 
thorize  such  acts  and  vote  such  taxes  as 
they  shall  deem  expedient  for  the  erection 
of  new  buildings,  etc.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  these  voters  be  taxpayers.  The 
vote  thereon  shall  be  by  ballot  or  ascer¬ 
tained  by  taking  and  recording  the  ayes 
and  noes.  N.  T. 


Renters’  Right  to  Vote;  School  Over 
Garago 

We  have  a  district  school  her*?  of  about 
SO  scholars,  and  need  more  school  room. 
Some  want  to  build  a  three  or  four-room 
grade  schoolhouse,  and  some  want  to 
bond  the  town  for  $25,000  or  $30,000  and 
build  a  high  school,  so  they  had  a  meet¬ 
ing  and  let  everybody  vote,  whether  they 
were  taxpayers  or  not.  Can  a  renter  and 
his  wife  both  vote,  when  they  have  no 
children  of  school  age?  Is  it  lawful  to 
have  a  schoolroom  over  a  garage  where 
there  are  40  or  50  cars  stored,  two  gas 
tanks  at  the  entrance,  beside  four  or  five 
barrels  of  oil  inside;  no  fire  escapes? 
Building  stucco  outside;  all  wood  frame, 
and  inside,  except  that  the  schoolroom 
has  sheet  rock  wall  board.  G.  G.  L. 

New  York. 

If  both  the  man  and  wife  you  name 
hire  real  property  in  the  district,  liable 
to  taxation,  and  if  they  have  the  other 
qualifications  of  a  voter,  they  are  both 
voters.  You  would  better  take  up  the 
question  of  suitableness  of  the  school 
building  with  your  district  superintend¬ 
ent.  N.  T. 


Taxpayers  Must  Pay  Tuition 

We  have  in  our  district  a  boy  who  has 
set  fire  to  one  high  school,  and  he  cannot 
get  in  any  school  around  here.  His  par¬ 
ents  are  now  going  to  send  him  to  a  high 
school  about  25  miles  distant.  Must  the 
taxpayers  pay  his  tuition  and  board  after 
committing  such  a  deed?  A.  n. 

New  York. 

You  do  not  state  the  age  of  the  boy  in 
question,  nor  his  standing  in  school.  The 
law  provides  that  every  child  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  21  years  is  entitled  to 
attend  the  public  schools  maintained  in 
the  district  or  city  in  which  such  person 
resides  without  the  payment  of  tuition. 
Every  child  within  the  compulsory  school 
age  in  proper  physical  and  mental  condi¬ 
tion  shall  be  required  to  attend  school. 
There  is  a  State  appropriation  of  $50  per 
year  for  non-resident  academic  pupils  at¬ 
tending  the  academic  department  from 
districts  not  maintaining  such  academic 
departments,  and  no  charge  for  instruc¬ 
tion  of  non-resident  pupils  in  excess  of 
that  amount  shall  be  made  unless  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commis¬ 
sioner  that  the  rate  for  school  purposes 
of  the  district  receiving  the  non-resident 
academic  pupils  is  equal  to  or  in  excess 
of  the  tax  rate  of  the  district  from  which 
such  pupil  comes,  or  that  the  instruction 
of  such  non-resident  pupil  attending  adds 
to  the  total  cost  of  -instruction  of  acad¬ 
emic  pupils  in  such  school  in  excess  of 
said  $50. 

Pupils  residing  in  a  district  not  main¬ 
taining  a  four-year  curriculum  may  be 
included  in  this  apportionment  after  hav¬ 
ing  completed  the  course  of  study  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  school  in  the  district  within 
which  they  reside.  The  tuition  charged, 
if  any,  in  excess  of  the  State  tuition,  is 
declared  a  charge  upon  the  district  from 
which  such  non-resident  pupil  attends, 
but  the  district  has  a  right  to  designate  the 
academic  school  at  the  annual  meeting. 
If  there  is  no  such  designation  made  the 
district  superintendent  of  schools  may 
make  such  designation. 

The  law  makes  no  exception  in  the  case 
of  a  boy  who  has  burned  a  schoolhouse. 

'We  do  not  know  any  of  the  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  alleged  burning  of  the 
schoolhouse,  the  age  of  the  boy,  nor 
what  disposition  is  made  of  the  case. 
From  the  broad  statement  in  your  letter, 
that  he  set  fire  to  the  schoolhouse,  we  as¬ 
sume  that  he  was  arrested  and  convicted, 
and  if  he  had  not  served  time  must  have 
been  paroled,  and  therefore  that  the 
courts  must  have  assumed  that  he  was 
not  criminal  by  nature,  and  deserves  a 
chance.  What  better  chance  can  your 
district  give  him  than  the  chance  of  an 
I  education?  There  are  always  enough  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  boy  who  has  made 
a  mistake,  but  very  few  who  are  ready 
to  give  him  assistance.  If  education  will 
save  this  boy,  give  it  to  him.  N.  T. 


Pretty  Customer  :  “Of  course,  I  want 
my  shoes  to  be  plenty  large  enough,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  want  them  to  look  neat 
and  trim,  you  know.”  Shoe  Clerk :  “I 
see.  You  want  them  large  inside,  but 
small  outside.” — Judge. 
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Building  Material  and 
Supplies  at  Bigger 
Savings  than  Ever— 


these  ar c  ”  88Je.  f^  de, 

choicest  materi«B8  build, 

frC8h,n^eded  *!tlieho«ie?nd 
every  n  _nd  equip  W  ioV,  prices 

tuny  by  “*  J“‘ ery  P°*;. 


Barbed  Wire  Snap!! 

$4  40 

J.REEL 


were  to  secure  oUr 


9»V* 
coopo® 


Bought  by  us  at  less  than  cost 
of  manufacturing.  Made  under 
rigid  inspection.  12  gauge 
open  hearth  steel  wire  with 
4  point  barbs,  %  in.  long 
spaced  3  in.  apart.  58  pound 
reels  contain  700  feet;  112 
lb.  reels,  1,400  ft.  Coated 
with  special  formula  weath¬ 
er  resisting  paint. 

No.  SA-200,  Price,  $140 

ner  roel . .  X— — 


.t/iPBAS  —  No. SA-300  _ _ 

1  vanized;  2  inch  hexagon  mesh  in  two  heights, 

'.  ,  lineal  feet.  36  inches  high,  per  hale . 

72  inches  high,  per  bale . 


.$2.75 


Poultry  Netting 

Made  of  19  gauge  Bessemer  steel  wire  heavily  gal- 
Bales  contain  150  $^14.0 


.$4.75 


HogFence 


No.  SA-6,  Made  of 

No.  11  top  wire  and  No. 
14intermediatewireand 
stay  wires.  Spaced  6  in. 
apart,  3,  34,  4,  44,  614  and 
6  ins.,  spaced  from  bottom 
upwards.  Barbed  bottom. 

26 jn.  high,  per  24c 

32l0.M8l,.p.r  30c 

Mixed  Nails 

*2— 


Bathroom  Outfit 

Consists  of  white  porcelain  enameled  bathtub,  6  ft. 
long,  deep  apron  lavatory  and  closet  outfit  with 
white  earthenware  bowl  and  highly  finished  golden 
oak,  copper  lined  tank  with  seat  and  cover  to 
match.  Nickel  plated  faucets,  bath  _  ^ 
cock  and  supply  pipes.  $ 5»Uu 

No.  SA-166,  complete .  - 


/  fll 

t 

p=j 

No.  SA-30.  New  wire 

nails.  All  sizes  from  3 
g  to  40d.  Handy  100  lb. 

keg . $2.25 

House  Paint 

per  Gallon 
[No.  SA  -  12. 

Best  formula 
won’t  peel, 
blister,  fade  or 
rub  off.  White, 
black  and  28  non-f  adingcol- 
ors.  Put  up  in  containers  of 
1  to  60  gals.  Pergal.$1.85. 

Barn  Paint 

inteed  barr 

n*  $1.3§ 


Hog  Troughs 

No.  SA-7.  Strong  non- 
tipfeed  troughs  for  hogs, 
sheep  and  cattle.  Heavy 
steel,  12  in.  e  41  QC 
wide,  5  feet  ^ 

long,  each . 

8  feet  long . $2.95 

10  feet  long . $3.95 


Pipe  -  Fittings 

No.  SA-20.  Random 
lengths  with  couplings, 
all  sizes.  1  inch  gf 
pipe,  per  foot . 

Big  stock  of  pipe, 
fittings,  and  valves 


Mixed  Bolts 


/^Heating  Plants^  Gas  Engine 

$45 


Hot  Water,  Steam  and 
Warm  Air! 

Don’t  make  a  decision  until  you  get 
our  complete  proposition.  Finest 
heating  supplies  includ¬ 
ing  round  and  square 
boilers,  radiators,  pipe, 
valves,  fittings,  warm  air 
furnaces  and  pipeless  furnaces. 

Experts  to  Help  You 

Send  a  rough  sketch  of  your  building 
showing  size  of  rooms,  size  and  location 
of  doors  and  windows  for  low  estimate. 


No. 

SA-9. 

M  o  n- 
archen- 
g  i  n  e 
with  Webster  oscillating 
magneto.  Develops  full 
rated  horse  power.  Sure 
starter  and  steady  worker 
under  all  conditions.  134 

H.  P . $45.00 

Other  sizes,  gasoline  and 
kerosene,  priced  low. 


Roofing  Snaps 

$^OQ 


No.  SA-13.  Guaranteed  barn 
or  ffaraaro  paint.  Rod, 
yellow  or  maroon, 

Per  gallon . .  ^ 

Green,  slate  or  red, Gal. $1.60 

Corn  Shellers 

$  j®  Q  Watts  Genuine 

"§■^7  >>,  Buy  a  genuine  Watts 

"U  corn  sheller,  the 
world’s  best,  at  big  re¬ 
duced  prices  now.  Most 
popular  sizes. 

No.  SA-l.  Capacity  60-76  bushels 
per  hour  with  3  H.  P.  $2^>5Q 

No.  SA-4.  Watt3  corn  sheller  with  cleaning  system, 
cob  stacker,  and  grain  elevator.  76-125  bush-  $4QOO 

els  per  hour  with  4-6  H.  P.  engine . — 

No.  SA-4X.  Watts  corn  sheller  with  cleaning  system, 
cob  stacker,  grain  elevator  and  automatic  CCCQO 
feeder.  76-126  bu.  per  hr.  4-6H.  P,  engine.  ,09  — 

Galvanized  Wire 

Smooth  galvanized  9 -gauge  wire  suitable  for 
fences,  stay  wires,  grape  vines  and  all  general 
purposes  about  the  home  and  farm, 

Rolls  weigh  about  100  pounds.  ^ 

No.  SA-l OO.  Price  per  100  lbs . 

Mill  work  from  America’s  Greatest  Stocks! 

Storm 
Sash 

$211 


Galvanized  Sheets 
Per  100  Square  Feet 

No.  SA-21.  Heavy  weight  over¬ 
hauled  galvanized  roofing  or  siding 
sheets,  2H>  inch  corrugated.  Good 
condition.  Painted  red.  Per  $OO0 

square  of  100  square  feet . — 

No.  SA22.  Medium  weight  overhauled,  painted,  24  in. 
corrugated  roofing  and  siding  sheets,  per  £050 

square  of  100  square  feet . — — 

No.  SA-23.  New  painted  24  in.  corrugated  Bheets, 
heavy  weight,  22  gauge,  wonderful  value,  per  $V50 
square  of  100  square  feet .  — — 

Roll  Roofing 

No.  SA-24.  New  red  or  grey- 
coated  roofing,  86  to  96  lbs. stock  on 
Per  roll  of  108  square  feet  with  trimmings 
No.  SA-25.  Smooth  surfaced  roofing,  well  saturated, 
heavy  weight,  per  roll  of  108  square  feet.  $4  50 
with  trimmings . . .  X  — 


reen  crushed  slate 
eavy  felt.  $1 60 


No.  SA- 

89.  Two- 
light  1 1-8 
n.  thick, 
-dazed.  26 
x  28  inch 
glas9.  Outside 
meas.  2  ft.  6  In.  x  6 
ft.  3 1-2  in.  clear 
white  pine 


In.  thick. 
Each  •  •  • 


Fine 

Door 

$4,76 

No  SA- 
325. 

Panelled 
do^r,  size 
2  ic.  6  in. 
x  6  ft.  6 
in..  l?3-8 
Clear  fir. 
$4.75 


Combination 
Door 

$712 

U/No.  SA-l  751, 

ll  Combination  screen 
il  and  atorm  door;  size 

3x7  ft-,  1  1-8  in.  thick. 
Storm  section  glazed.  Gal. 
wire  screen  section.  Clear 
white  pine.  Each  .  .  $7.70 


Check 
Rail! 
Window 

92  es 

No.  SA-71. 

Size  26  x  28 
in.,  2  light 
1  3-8  In.  thick.  Glazed. 
Clear  white  pine.  Out- 
.side  meas.  2  ft.  6  in.  x 
b  ft.  2  In.  Other  styles 
and  sizea  in  bit?  book. 


No. 
SA68 

Glass 
size  8 
<  10 
i  n.  4 
llarhts.  Pine  frame. 
I  1-8  In.  thick.  Out¬ 
side  meas.  20x25  in. 
Each . 80c 


Barn 

Sash 

80c 


One-Piece  Sink 


No.  SA-10,  White  porcelain 

enameled  roll  rim  kitchen  sinks, 
furnished  complete  with  two 
faucets  and  trap. 

Size  18  in.  x  24  in.  $12.00 
Size  18  in.  x  30  in.  $13.00 
Size  20  in.  x  30  in.  $14.00 

Whit,  porcelain  enameled  drain 
board,  24  in.  loner,  each  .  •  .  $5.50 


No.SA-1 84.  Mixed  bolts. 

Sizes  up  to  %  in.  diameter; 
8  in.  long.  60  lb.  keg,  $2.75. 


- - -  -  — - -  *  -w  -  -  -  —  Biiu  a u>cn  id  uik  uuvb.  •  •  »  . 

Many  Other  Sizes  and  Styles  in  Our  Building  Material  Book 

Complete  Homes! 

*954  PLEASE 


Hall  this  COUPON? 


This  cozy  one-story 
bungalow  cottage, 

.  _  size  20  ft.  x  26  ft.  with 
HRfive  rooms  is  but  one 
of  more  than  a  hun- 
■  dred  beautiful  modern 
homes  in  our  latest 
n  •  j.  t—  ,  ...  .  — —  —'book  of  home  plans. 

Designed  to  be  built  with  big  economy.  Get  our  com¬ 
plete  home  building  proposition  before  making  decision. 

Presto-Up  Garages! 

*145 

Every  desired  size 
in  numerous  attrac 
five  designs.  Single, 
double  and  larger 
odels.  Patented, 


R£AD! 


thing  complete. 


models.  Patented, 

'Bolt- Together  Con-  . 
etruction.  Up  in  a  I 
few  hours.  Finest  I 

This  one,  size  1034  ^6!Tft!,$145!oc>  ■  Address 


Our  catalog  of 
building  material 
and  supplies  offers 
thousands  of  other 
big  savings  in  farm 
implements,  roof- 
ing,  millwork, 
etc. Mail  cou-  •>, 

non  for  vour  S  show  which  books  you  want. 

S  They  are  free  and  sent  postpaid 
without  obligation  to  you. 

I  I  Catalog  of  Building  Material 

I _ |  _  and  Supplies 

Harris  I  I  Garage  |  I  Roofing 
Homes  I I  Book  I I  Bulletin 


Dept. 
SA  -37 

Harris  Bros* 
Company 

Check  the  squares  below  to 


copy 

now. 


\/h 


Name., 


ADDRESS 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.  DEPT.SA-37^ 
35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


1258 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  6,  1923 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


That  long-delayed  and  much-desired 
rain  had  come  at  last.  It  seemed  to  come 
grudgingly — like  a  boy  sullenly  scuffling 
his  feet  and  halting  when  he  is  called  in 
to  do  some  work  he  has  neglected.  For 
months  our  crops  had  suffered  because 
the  rain  refused  to  do  its  duty.  The  lawn 
was  brown,  the  strawberries  dwarfed  or 
dead,  the  ground  too  hard  to  plow,  and 
the  apples  half  size.  Over  in  the  lake 
which  serves  as  a  reservoir,  nasty  black 
patches  were  showing  at  the  sides  and 
at  the  bottom.  I  can  remember  when 
this  lake  was  just  a  bright  green  valley 
with  a  little  stream  trickling  through  it. 
A  dam  was  thrown  across  the  lower  end. 
and  the  water,  once  running  aimlessly 
away,  is  now  stored  and  piped  down  to 
the  thirsty  people  grouped  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson.  When  the  lake  is  full 
these  people  may  drive  around  it  and 
congratulate  themselves  that  such  clear, 
blue,  sparkling  wafer  can  be  sent  them. 
When  rain  goes  on  a  strike,  however,  and 
they  see  the  filth  which  accumulates  at 
the  bottom,  they  shudder  and  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  agree  with  the  early  settlers  in 
this  country  that  water  is  a  deadly  bev¬ 
erage.  Of  course  this  water  is  caught 
and  purified  before  it  is  sent  on.  The 
State  looks  out  for  that,  but  it  seems  re¬ 
pulsive  enough  in  time  of  drought  when 
the  reserves  are  drawn  upon  until  the 
bottom  shows. 

*  *  *  *  * 

After  causing  all  these  blotches  and 
scars  on  the  face  of  Nature  you  would 
think  that  the  “kindly  rain”  would  hurry 
to  the  rescue  when  its  chance  came,  iou 
would  think  it  would  try  to  make  us  be¬ 
lieve  it  had  been  detained  by  some  press¬ 
ing  engagement,  but  came  as  soon  as  it 
could.  That  would  be  the  way  of  a 
young  man  explaining  things  to  the 
young  woman  he  wanted  to  please.  In 
truth,  the  rain  came  with  much  of  the 
spirit  that  young  man  might  show  15 
years  later  when  his  wife  wanted  to 
know  why  he  did  not  come  home  and 
spade  the  garden  or  carry  out  the  ashes  . 
We  went  through  several  days  of  mist 
and  fog  and  cheerless  skies,  until  finally 
the  rain  decided  to  start  at  work.  It 
acted  just  exactly  like  some  temperamen¬ 
tal  man  or  boy  who  knows  he  ought  to 
work,  yet  delays  as  long  as  he  can,  just 
to  be  uglv  about  it.  And  it  came  at  a 
hard  time  for  us.  We  were  just  starting 
to  cut  corn.  We  have  no  grain  this  year 
— the  corn  was  all  planted  for  fodder  a 
substitute  for  hay.  'It  is  only  about  half 
size,  but  good  feed,  such  as  it  is.  Frost 
will  be  quite  likely  to  follow  at  the  heels 
of  this  rain,  and  the  corn  must  be  cut.  It 
it  just  about  like  going  in  swimming  to 
cut  and  shock  such  a  crop.  The  rain 
will  help  the  strawberries  and  the  late 
apples.  Our  strawberry  fields  look  like 
patchwork  quilts,  with  great  squares  of 
brown  where  the  plants  have  dried  out. 
Some  of  these  places  were  planted  three 
times — dying  again  and  again.  Now  we 
are  filling  in  with  plants  of  Howard  1». 
That  seems  the  best  all-around  variety 
for  us.  Of  course,  we  cannot  expect 
much  of  a  crop  from  these  plants  next 
year,  but  they  will  make  the  patches  look 
better  and  save  possible  loss  from  another 
drought  next  year. 

***** 

So  night  settled  down  upon  us,  wet  and 
dismal.  The  air  was  full  of  that  thick, 
cloggy  moisture — too  wet  to  call  fog  and 
not  quite  wet  enough  to  fall  as  rain. 
Dark,  dismal  and  drenching  —  that  is 
about  what  I  would  call  it.  The  last 
thing  I  looked  at  as  the  day  ended  was 
our  little  patch  of  cotton.  It  stood  up  in 
the  drenching  fog,  bright  and  cheerful, 
covered  with  bloom  and  with  a  few  big 
bolls  all  ready  to  open.  It  was  as  good 
as  a  sermon  (better  than  some  I  have 
heard)  to  see  this  Southerner  up  here  in 
an  uncongenial  climate,  facing  the  death¬ 
dealing  frost,  drenched  si«d  uncomfort¬ 
able,  yet  smiling  and  happy  as  though 
basking  in  the  unending  sunshine  of  Cuba 
or  Mexico !  The  Darso  or  seed  sorghum 
alongside  of  the  cotton  has  matured  its 
crop,  but  it  seemed  sullen  and  hateful,  as 
if  it  missed  the  hot  drying  winds  of  Okla¬ 
homa.  and  despised  this  Jersey  fog.  But 
the  cotton,  much  further  from  home,  and 
with  more  to  complain  about,  stood  up 
bright  and  cheerful,  still  putting  out  flow¬ 
ers  as  if  defying  the  frost  to  do  its  worst. 
On  cold  and  dismal  days  I  have  seen  our 
little  Jersey  stand  with  head  up.  full  of 
hope  and  energy,  while  the  Holsteins 
stood  dull  and  sullen,  with  drooping  head 
and  dejected  appearance.  The  cotton 
seemed  to  me  like  a  human  being  with  a 
dash  of  French  or  Irish  blood  to  give 
temper  and  flash  to  the  steel.  Other  races 
might  have  the  stolid,  bulldog  quality  and 
determination  to  fight  it  through,  but 
somehow  they  lack  the  sparkle  and  dash. 

***** 

I  thought  about  this  all  through  sup¬ 
per.  It  fitted  into  a  book  I  am  trying 
to  write  at  odd  hours,  and  after  the  baked 
apple  I  started  at  it.  The  night  seemed 
darker  and  more  dismal  than  ever.  It 
was  too  warm  for  an  open  fire,  so  I 
snapped  on  the  electric  light,  sat  at  the 
desk  and  prepared  for  a  good  evening.  And 
then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  light  went  out. 
Something  went  wrong.  There  was  a 
sore  finger  somewhere  on  the  giant  hand 
which  stretches  up  among  our  hills  and 
brings  us  light  and  power.  It  must  have 


been  a  burnt  finger  which  failed  to  func¬ 
tion,  and  here  we  were  left  in  “utter 
darkness.”  And  we  were  quite  unpre¬ 
pared  for  it.  Like  the  foolish  virgins,  we 
were  caught.  Our  lamps  were  not  trim¬ 
med  and  burning.  In  fact,  the  lamps 
were  not  in  order,  and  there  was  only  a 
poor  supply  of  tallow  candles.  When 
people  get  in  the  habit  of  living  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  way  they  seldom  bother  to  provide 
substitutes,  and  when  the  machine  breaks 
down  they  are  lost.  I  notice  pretty  much 
the  same  thing  in  the  difference  between 
pupils  in  a  highly  organized  town  school 
and  those  who  come  from  a  country 
school.  The  town  children  are  usually 
machine  made.  Once  let  the  organized 
plrogram  that  has  been  arranged  for 
them  break  down,  and  they  are  lost — as 
I  was  when  my  light  went  out.  I  do  not 
suppose  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to 
fully  realize  what  it  must  mean  to  sit  in 
darkness,  unable  to  hear  a  sound.  You 
know  that  others  are  near  you,  in  the 
same  room,  but  you  have  no  idea  where 
they  are  or  what  they  are  doing  or  say¬ 
ing.  You  cannot  safely  get  up  and  move 
about,  for  you  remember  all  the  sharp 
corners  or  edges  in  the  house.  It  is  in 
many  ways  the  strangest  feeling  in  life, 
especially  where  one  has  a  dash  of  curi¬ 
osity  or  sprightliness — like  the  Jersey 
blood  in  the  cow.  or  the  French  or  Irish 
in  the  human.  In  such  darkness  the  deaf 
are  many  times  worse  off  than  the  blind. 
I  walked  into  our  front  room,  where  I 
knew  half  a  dozen  people  were  sitting.  I 
could  not  tell  what  they  were  saying,  or 
where  they  were.  It  might  have  been 
better  if  little  Rose  had  been  there,  but 
she  was  far  away.  I  remembered  the 
case  of  my  deaf  friend  of  years  ago,  who 
called  on  his  girl  one  dark  night,  intend¬ 
ing  to  propose  to  her.  In  came  his  rival, 
one  of  those  “smart”  young  fellows. 
Their  hearing  is  good,  but  otherwise  their 
ears  might  well  be  fitted  upon  a  donkey. 
Right  in  the  middle  of  the  conversation 
the  kerosene  lamp  went  out,  and  there 
wasn’t  a  drop  of  oil  or  a  candle  in  the 
house.  Sister  Mary  started  over  to  the 
neighbor’s  house  to  borrow  some  oil.  and 
the  three  important  actors  in  the  drama 
were  left  alone  in  the  dark  !  No  use  for 
me  to  repeat  what  has  often  been  said, 
that  the  relations  between  two  men  and 
a  woman  have  done  about  as  much  to  de¬ 
velop  history  and  change  the  world  as 
anything  you  can.  think  of,  and  what  was 
a  comedy  for  one  man  and  a  tragedy  for 
the  other  was  enacted  in  the  darkness  of 
that  sitting  room.  The  deaf  man  sat 
(here  like  a  man  alone  in  the  silence.  He 
had  no  idea  what  the  others  were  talking 
about,  until  Mary  came  back  with  the  oil. 
Then,  with  the  return  of  the  light,  he 
found  that  in  the  darkness  his  girl  and 
the  other  man  had  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  and  were  engaged !  It  was 
rough  on  the  deaf  man.  but  they  say 
“all’s  fair  in  love  or  war.”  and  the  rough 
places  were  made  smooth.  For  as  the 
light  came  my  friend  thought  he  saw  a 
silly  look  on  the  girl’s  face,  a  lack  of 
character  which  had  not  appeared  to  him 
before — while  there  was  a  look  on  sister 
Mary’s  face  which  made  him  realize  right 
there  that  this  was  the  girl  for  him  !  He 
had  not  appreciated  her — had  not  known 
what  she  was  until  that  moment. 

sj:  :jc  sje  :Je 

I  wonder  what  you  would  think  about 
if  left  in  the  dark  under  such  conditions! 
It  may  come  to  you  some  day,  and  if  you 
take  my  advice  you  will  stock  up  your 
mind  with  poetry  and  the  best  thoughts 
you  can  possibly  train.  At  such  times 
the  subconscious  pours  out  its  mental 
hoardings  like  a  flood ;  things  that  you 
have  forgotten  pass  in  tumultuous  re¬ 
view.  To  me  there  came  that  night  the 
curious  attack  upon  modern  youth  which 
I  heard  from  an  old  man  not  long  ago : 

“Why,”  he  said,  “young  folks  now  are 
too  fresh  and  wasteful.  They  all  want  to 
use  the  front  door.  'When  I  was  a  boy 
we  were  made  to  use  the  back  door,  and 
wipe  our  feet  on  the  doormat.  My  young 
folks  go  stamping  in  the  front  door,  car¬ 
rying  in  mud,  spoiling  the  carpet  and 
wearing  out  the  sills.  *We  were  taught  to 
keep  the  front  door  for  Sundays  and  fu¬ 
nerals  or  parties.  My  young  folks  have 
no  respect  for  it.  Use  it  every  day. 

“And  look  at  the  way  they  eat  but¬ 
ter  !  When  I  was  a  boy  we  had  pork 
gravy,  except  when  visitors  came,  and 
we  sold  our  butter.  Even  then  each  one 
had  a  little  pat  and  no  more.  Now  these 
young  folks  will  eat  a  chunk  of  butter  as 
big  as  a  biscuit.  They  even  eat  it  on 
doughnuts  and  ginger  bread  !  Why,  if  I 
had  done  that  when  I  was  a  boy  I’d  have 
been  whipped  for  it. 

“And  saving  money !  When  I  was  a 
boy  we  put  every  penny  into  a  bank  and 
saved  it.  You  never  caught  us  buying 
soda  water  or  candy  ;  we  had  no  allow¬ 
ance  ;  we  saved  every  cent.  Now  look  at 
what  these  young  folks  do.  Blow  in 
every  cent  they  get  for  foolishness.  ‘Hav¬ 
ing  a  good  time’  they  call  it.  What’s  a 
‘good  time’  amount  to,  I’d  like  to  know? 

“And  look  at  the  new  food  that  has 
come  in  with  all  this  fool  talk  about  ‘nu¬ 
trition.’  When  I  was  a  boy  the  women 
saved  all  the  bread  scraps  and  made  a 
fine  bread  pudding.  Now  they  say  that’s 
old-fashioned.  They  give  up  some  whip- 
ped-up  stuff,  with  no  substance  to  it.  It’s 
wrong.” 


Proper  Food  Selection 

Nourishment — Grape-Nuts  with  cream  or 

good  milk  contains  every  ele¬ 
ment  necessary  for  perfect  nu¬ 
trition. 


Digestibility —  Grape-Nuts  is  partially  pre¬ 
digested  by  20  hours’  baking. 
It  is  easily  assimilated  by  child 
or  adult. 

Flavor—  Grape-Nuts,  made  of  wheat 

and  barley,  is  sweet  with  nat¬ 
ural  sugar  self-developed  from 
the  grain  in  the  making.  It  has 
a  delightful,  nut-like  flavor. 


Character ~  Grape-Nuts  is  real  food— the 

kind  you  can  depend  upon  for 
strength  and  energy.  Its  crisp 
granules  invite  thorough  mas¬ 
tication,  thus  helping  to  keep 
the  teeth  and  gums  healthy. 


Sconomy 
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Grape-Nuts  is  so  compact  that 
a  package  contains  many  serv¬ 
ings;  and  each  serving  pro¬ 
vides  unusual  nourishment. 
A  portion  for  the  cereal  part 
of  a  meal  costs  about  one  cent . 

Grape-Nuts 

FOR  HEALTH 

“There’s  a  Reason  ’ 

Made  \>y  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc., 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
One  of  the  greatest  writers  of  American  fiction  after 
reading  this  book  in  manuscript  said ; 

“You  do  truly  and  wonderfully  portray  the  life 
of  the  silent  world.  It  will  help  us  all  to  under¬ 
stand  our  own  life  better.” 

Another  reader  says : 

“it  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  the  deepest 
pathos  and  the  finest  humor.” 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound 
copy  of  “Adventures  in  Silence.” 

Name  . . . . 

Street  or  R  F.  D . 

Postoffice . State . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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literature  on  Unadilla  W ater  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  with  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


.World's  Best 
Roofing 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru- 

f rated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
ngs,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


durability — many  customers  report  15  and 
service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save 
in-between  de 
profits  Ask  for 
No.  178 

j 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

1023-1073  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


A  SQUARE 


I 
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RAW 
FURS 


I 


Our  price  lists 
don’t  show  the 
highest  prices, 
but  our  checks 
sent  in  exchange 
for  furs  have  more 
than  satisfied 
thousands  in  the 
last  thirteen 
years,  Get  up  a 
sample  shipment, 
Send  it  in  to  us,  the  chock  you’ll  receive 
will  make  you  another  one  of  our  depend¬ 
able  regulars.  It  you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  the  check  and  your  furs  will  he 
shipped  back  to  you.  A  square  deal  is 
yours  for  the  trying  —  all  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose.  In  the  meantime 
FREE  for  the  asking— our  price  lists, 
shipping  tags,  instructions  and  a  list  of 
our  satisfied  trapper  friends.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  do. 

SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO.,  Inc. 

159  West  25th  St.  New  York 
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So.  I  remembered,  the  old  man  went  | 
on.  and  sitting  there  in  the  dark  I  ; 
smiled  at  it  all.  What’s  the  front  door 
for,  anyway?  Is  it  an  entrance  to  the 
home  or  some  sort  of  holy  place — too  j 
good  for  the  family?  Why  train  our  ■ 
children  to  sneak  around  to  the  back  door 
of  life?  As  for  butter,  it  is  the  best  and 
healthiest  fat  there  is.  I  think  all  chil¬ 
dren  should  he  encouraged  to  eat  it  free¬ 
ly.  Not  only  is  that  good  for  health,  but 
it  helps  the  dairy  business.  As  for  sav¬ 
ing  every  penny,  in  theory  that  is  a  fine 
thing,  but  some  of  the  meanest  misers  I 
have  ever  known  were  started  that  way. 

I  would  teach  children  not  only  to  save,  | 
but  to  learn  to  invest  money  so  as  to  j 
make  it  work.  As  to  bread  pudding,  I 
am  witli  my  friend  on  that,  hut  this  new 
nutrition  is  not  a  fool  thing.  It’s  wise. 

And  then  suddenly  the  light  flashed  on 
once  more,  and  all  was  well.  No  one  had 
become  engaged  or  enraged  during  the 
darkness.  Fear  is  95  per  cent  imagina¬ 
tion.  It  all  depends  on  what  you  pack 
away  at  the  bottom  of  your  mental  trunk 
— in  the  pocket  of  the  subconscious. 

h.  w.  c. 


Sugar  Maple  As  Shade  Tree 

Nothing  adds  beauty,  comfort  and  cash 
value  to  the  home  like  hardy  shade  and 
ornamental  trees  judiciously  planted.  For 
such  planting  I  have  found  nothing  to 
excel  or  equal  the  sugar  maple.  In  grace 
of  form,  beauty  of  foliage  and  density  of 
shade  it  is  inviting,  and  restful.  In  Au¬ 
tumn,  the  foliage  turns  a  beautiful  yellow 


A  Well-formed  Sugar  Maple 


and  bright  red.  I  have  found  the  tree 
hardy  and  apparently  free  from  the  usual 
insect  pests.  It  is  profitable  commer¬ 
cially  in  the  maple  sugar  production  for 
one  who  plants  in  quantity.  I  regard 
the  presence  of  a  sugar  maple  with  its 
graceful,  well-rounded  top  on  the  lawn, 
worth  at  least  $500  to  any  farm  home. 

The  sugar  maple  tree  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  picture  was  grown  from  seed 
planted  by  the  writer  about  15  years  ago. 

Rockingham  Co.,  Va.  wm.  a.  goode. 


Before  Placing  Your 

Order  for  a  Pipeless 
Furnace 

Get  Our  Proposition. 

It  Beats  Them  All. 
Quality  Guaranteed. 

Prices  Right 

We  save  you  real  money 
and  deliver  freight  pre¬ 
paid  to  your  R.  R.  depot. 

Write  today 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO.,  8011  Broad  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  $2 1 .95 

Fitted  with  Atkins  Silver  Steel  Guaranteed  Saw 


SAWS 
OWN 
EASILY  IBEES. 
GARBIE0 


9  cords  in  10  hours  by  one  man.  It’s  King  of  the  woods. 
Catalog  X63  free.  First  order  gets  agency.  Est.  1 890. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co..  1005  East  75th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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|  Intensive  Strawberry  H 
Culture 

By  LOUIS  GRATON 

|  This  book  has  grown  out  of  Mr.  If 
|  Graton’s  more  than  40  years’  experi-  If 
|  ence  as  a  successful  strawberry  cul-  If 
|  turist.  Of  special  value  to  the  home  1 1 
|  gajrdener  and  small  commercial  || 
|  grower,  producing  high  quality  her-  || 
1  ries  and  plants.  Price,  $1.00.  For  l| 
1  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  11 
1  333  West  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 
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“Snow-on-the-Mountain”  and  Poisonous 
Honey 

A  very  popular  garden  annual  is 
“snow-on-the-mountain.”  botanically  Eu¬ 
phorbia  marginata.  The  upper  leaves, 
broadly  margined  with  white,  are  very 
showy,  and  the  plant  makes  a  fine  dis¬ 
play  in  late  Summer,  especially  during 
a  dry  season.  It  has,  however,  one  very 
great  disadvantage,  which  should  bar  it 
from  any  bee-keeper’s  property.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Government  bulletin  on  “Prin¬ 
cipal  Poisonous  Plants  of  the  United 
States,”  large  quantities  of  Fall  honey 
are  made  unsalable  in  districts  where  the 
plant  is  abundant.  The  honey  is  hot  and 
disagreeable  to  the  taste,  but  the  poison 
is  not  dangerous,  though  it  produces 
vomiting  and  purging.  Some  persons 
are  poisoned  by  contact  with  this  plant, 
results  being  an  eruption  similar  to  that 
produced  by  poison  ivy. 

“Snow-on-the-mountain”  is  a  native  of 
the  West  and  'Southwest,  but  is  now  be¬ 
coming  naturalized  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  said  to  be  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Europe.  In  the  garden  it 
self-sows  persistently,  but  can  be  kept 
in  bounds  by  weeding  and  clean  cultiva¬ 
tion,  as  it  does  not  root  deeply.  Its  poi¬ 
sonous  properties  are  shared  by  other 
members  of  the  spurge  family.  We  all 
admire  the  plant  as  an  ornamental  fea¬ 
ture,  but  it  would  be  wise  to  avoid  it  in 
a  bee-keeping  section,  where  it  might 
readily  become  naturalized,  especially  in 
sandy  waste  land.  It  might  easily  be¬ 
come  a  serious  question  to  honey  pro¬ 
ducers. 


Multiplying  Man-power 


To  the  man  with  pick  and.  shovel  the  digging  of  holes 
for  telephone  poles  is  a  slow  and  arduous  task.  Under 
favorable  soil  conditions  three  to  five  holes  are  for  him 
an  average  day’s  work.  Under  adverse  conditions  per¬ 
haps  he  can  account  for  only  one.  When  the  hole  is 
dug,  eight  or  ten  men  are  required  to  raise  the  pole 
with  pikes. 

But  the  hole-borer  with  derrick  attached,  operated  by 
only  three  men,  can  erect  as  many  as  eighty  poles  in 
a  day — releasing  for  other  telephone  work  upwards  of 
forty  men. 

Hundreds  of  devices  to  quicken  telephone  construc¬ 
tion,  to  increase  its  safety  to  the  employee,  and  to  effect 
economies  are  being  utilized  in  the  Bell  System.  Experi¬ 
ments  are  constantly  being  made  to  find  the  better  and 
the  shorter  way  to  do  a  given  job.  Each  tool  invented 
for  the  industry  must  be  developed  to  perfection. 

In  the  aggregate  these  devices  to  multiply  man-power 
mean  an  enormous  yearly  saving  of  time,  labor  and 
money  throughout  the  whole  Bell  System.  Without 
them  telephone  service  would  be  rendered  neither  as 
promptly,  as  efficiently  nor  as  economically  as  it  is  to-day. 


“BELL  SYSTEM” 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy ,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


Free  Catalog  ,in  coIors  explains 

°  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for  1 

it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St..Quincy,  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


comfort  with  economy 


Since  1867,  the  RED  CROSS  trade 
mark  has  been  a  dependable  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  of  perfection  in  furnace  and 
range  construction — an  assurance  of 
well  regulated  heat,  economy  and  long 


CROSS  Empire  Pipeless  Furnaces  pro¬ 
vide  a  perfect,  inexpensive  system  of  heating 
by  the  pipeless  method.  They  heat  every 
room  in  the  house  to  a  comfortable  degree, 
economize  on  fuel,  and  last  a  lifetime. 

RED  CROSS  construction  excels  in  metal 
quality,  sturdiness  and  finish. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers.  WRITE  for  cata¬ 
logue,  free. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


RED  CROSS 

Ranges  &  Furnaces 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Kemit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bunk  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  ri.tes,  11.00  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  ami  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
res|K>nsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  irili  support  us  strongly 
ns  it  can  any  school  hill  irhich  has  the  support,  of  a 
majority  of  Neic  York  country  people.  1TY  hold  as 
a  fundamental  principle  that  these  country  people 
should  have  most  to  say  about  educating  their  chil¬ 
dren.  TFe  think  they  have  enough  intelligence  to 
determine  what  they  want,  and  no  hill  should  he 
forced  upon  them  without  their  full  understanding 
and  consent. 

* 

It  is  always  tho  sound  instinct  of  the  so-called  classes 
to  favor  a  government  strong  enough  to  maintain  order 
and  to  protect  liberty  to  the  full,  including  that  at¬ 
tribute  of  liberty  which  is  property.  Similarly  it  is  the 
equally  sound  instinct  of  the  so-called  masses  to  oppose 
the  formation  of  any  government  that  might  shelter  and 
protect  privilege,  or  that  might  use  its  powers  for  the 
restriction  and  oppression  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  Both  instincts  are  natural  and  defensible. 

HAT  is  taken  from  a  new  book  on  American  his¬ 
tory  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  We  think  it 
carries  some  application  to  the  present  contest  in 
New  York  State  over  the  proposed  school  law.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  or  otherwise,  this  has  narrowed  down 
to  what  may  be  called  the  organizations,  or  their 
representatives,  on  one  side,  and  the  great  unorgan¬ 
ized  masc  of  country  people  on  the  other.  We  add 
the  words  “or  otherwise”  above,  because  we  think 
such  contests  are  not  always  unfortunate.  All 
through  history  they  have  been  the  means  of  stimu¬ 
lating  thought,  and  the  results  of  the  usual  com¬ 
promise  have  been  better  than  any  unchecked  suc¬ 
cess  of  either  side.  In  this  school  contest  one 
side  tells  us  that  the  plain  farmers  are  incapable  of 
deciding  for  themselves.  They  do  not  know  what 
they  want,  and  therefore  stronger  and  better  trained 
people  should  act  fo-  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  plain  farmers  say  the  school  hill  is  the  product 
of  "highbrows."  theoretical  people  who  do  not  know 
real  country  conditions,  and  who  are  trying  to  force 
an  experiment  in  education  upon  rural  people.  Thus, 
as  we  see,  there  enters  into  this  school  discussion  the 
two  opposing  instincts  which  Dr.  Butler  refers  to. 
The  hackers  of  the  hill  seem  disposed  to  jam  the 
legislation  through  if  they  can.  This  can  only  lead 
to  opposition  to  any  school  law  whatever  from  the 
other  side.  There  should  be  a  fair  spirit  of  com¬ 
promise.  One  side  ought  to  know  that  reforms  can¬ 
not  safely  move  faster  than  the  mind  and  opinion  of 
the  average  man.  The  other  side  should  remember 
that  education  must  move  and  grow  like  everything 
else.  It  cannot  stand  still. 

* 

ONE  of  our  readers  is  a  man  now  more  than  60 
years  old.  He  was  born  in  New  England,  but 
has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  West.  He  has  been 
for  many  years  a  judge  in  the  Middle  West.  We 
have  this  note  from  him: 

1  have  just  cut  out  your  front  page  of  Sept.  15.  and 
intend  ro  have  if  framed  for  my  office.  It  seems  to  me 
the  best  picture  of  the  splendid  women  who  have  been 
such  an  enormous  factor  in  agriculture,  who  are  still 
doing  their  work  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  and  have 
received,  on  the  whole,  mighty  little  credit  and  mighty 
little  recognition. 

The  picture  shows  an  elderly  woman  preparing  a 
pan  of  apples  for  cooking.  Her  hands  are  busy,  and 
so  are  her  thoughts.  We  know  that  her  mind  is 
busy  with  scenes  of  the  past — old  incidents  of  girl- 
hood — old  days  that  come  smilingly  up  from  a  happy 
past.  She  seems  just  like  your  mother  and  mine — 
only  we  did  not  fully  appreciate  her — did  not  know 
what  her  life  meant  to  us  in  those  old  days.  Most 
of  the  papers  seem  to  scour  the  earth  and  rack,  if 
net  wreck,  their  brains  trying  to  imagine  new  forms 
of  pretty  girls  or  clever  young  women  for  pictures. 
These  youngsters  may  till  the  eye,  hut  the  real  grat¬ 
itude  of  the  world  is  due  the  worn  and  toil-marked 


women  who  have  worked  on  through  the  years  un¬ 
noticed.  and  with  scant  reward  for  their  long  season 
of  toil.  We  like  to  honor  them. 

* 

I  am  living  in  the  country,  and  my  child  is  going  to 
school.  I  learn  that  the  teachers  in  this  school  are 
whipping  the  children.  I  had  an  interview  with  the 
principal  and  school  superintendent,  who  tell  me  the 
law  gives  them  a  perfect  right  in  the  country  schools 
to  do  so.  I  can  hardly  believe  this,  and  before  I  go  in 
further  details  about  it  I  will  ask  you  if  this  is  true. 

o.  s. 

E  have  printed  the  law  several  times.  Here 
it  is  again : 

To  use  or  attempt,  or  offer  ro  use.  force  or  violence 
upon  or  toward  the  person  of  another  is  not  unlawful  in 
the  following  eases: 

When  committed  by  a  parent  or  the  authorized  agent 
of  any  parent,  or  by  any  guardian,  master  or  teacher,  in 
the  exercise  of  ;i  lawful  authority  to  restrain  or  correct 
his  child,  ward,  apprentice  or  scholar,  and  the  force  of 
violence  used  is  reasonable  in  manner  and  moderate  in 
degree. 

Why  not  go  to  the  school  and  find  out  for  yourself 
just  what  is  being  done  there?  It  is  a  mistake  to 
act  on  hearsay  evidence  in  such  matters.  The  rural 
school  teacher  has  a  hard  job  at  best,  and  there  are 
often  unruly  children  who  are  not  disciplined  at 
home.  In  many  cases  the  teacher  could  not  keep 
the  school  under  control  without  full  authority  to 
punish  the  offenders.  If  our  own  children  came 
home  and  reported  such  punishment  we  should  go 
right  to  the  teacher  about  it.  If  she  was  not  reason- 
aide.  we  should  go  to  the  trustee,  hut  we  know  our 
own  children  well  enough  to  realize  that  they  may 
fully  deserve  the  application  of  a  stick  or  a  rubber 
belt. 

i 

* 

I  was  very  happy  to  find  by  your  editorials  that  you 
oppose  the  consolidation  of  country  schools.  I  had 
feared  that  no  paper  had  the  courage  to  do  this.  Many 
editors  to  whom  I  sent  articles  on  the  opposition  wrote 
that  they  could  not  publish  anything  except  the  favor¬ 
able  side  of  this  question.  ellen  Frances  lynch. 

T  seems  to  be  true  that  some  of  the  farm  papers 
assume  that  attitude.  We  think  both  sides  should 
l*e  given.  We  are  not  opposed  to  every  attempt  to 
consolidate  schools.  There  are  some  eases  where 
tliis  is  a  wise  policy.  Where  the  patrons  desire  it, 
we  favor  it.  What  we  oppose  is  any  attempt  to 
force  the  system  upon  the  people,  or  any  legislation 
that  will  compel  them  to  adopt  it  before  they  are 
prepared  for  it. 

* 

ON  page  1261  Mr.  Horton  speaks  of  the  difference 
between  real  estate  and  personal  property  for 
taxation  purposes  in  New  York  State.  The  follow¬ 
ing  figures,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  State  Tax 
Commission,  show  how  such  property  compares  in 
a  dozen  rural  counties : 


r 

*  »  «ii  lie 

Personal 

Real  Estate 

Property 

Tioga  County  . . 

$15,817,811 

$113,600 

Cattaraugus  County  . 

48.731.73.8 

600.470 

Clinton  County  . 

14.174.591 

147.540 

Cortland  County  . 

22.383,059 

63.425 

Fulton  County  . 

34.656.751 

398.525 

Lewis  County  . 

16.749.969 

385.080 

Chenango  County  . 

20.714.311 

313,780 

Delaware  County  . 

31.381.096 

397.646 

Schuyler  County  . 

9.325.812 

182.140 

Wayne  County  . 

41.398.509 

307.190 

Yates  County  . 

13.322.382 

201.600 

With  this  wide  difference  between  real  estate  and 
personal  property  assessments  it  is  clear  that  the 
former  would  pay  most  of  any  increased  taxation, 
ar.d  the  farmer’s  chief  property  is  in  real  estate. 

* 

EARLIER  in  the  season  we  showed  a  tuber  of 
the  "Northern  Spy”  potato,  claimed  to  he 
“blight-proof,”  or  nearly  so.  We  dislike  to  print 
sueli  claims;  the  scientific  men  tell  us  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  a  potato  immune  to  blight.  \ret 
on  September  26  we  had  vines  of  this  Northern  Spy 
fully  green — without  a  trace  of  blight — when  all 
other  potato  varieties  on  the  farm  had  long  been 
dead  from  the  disease.  Others  who  tried  the  variety 
this  year  give  much  the  same  report.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  this  potato  is  surprisingly  immune  to  dis¬ 
ease. 

* 

IN  its  effect  upon  dairying  the  milking  machine 
ranks  with  the  cotton  gin  in  its  influence  upon 
cotton  growing.  With  our  present  labor  troubles  the 
development  of  dairying  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  mechanical  milker.  Many  of  us  can  re¬ 
member  the  first  attempts  to  put  rubber  and  metal 
together  in  imitation  of  the  human  hand.  That  was 
the  time  when  the  cream  separator  was  considered 
only  a  promising  experiment.  It  was  claimed  at  the 
beginning  that  anything  like  a  satisfactory  milker 
was  impossible.  The  human  hand  held  a  monopoly 


of  the  work  of  extracting  milk  from  the  cow,  and 
there  was  no  substitute  for  it.  That  was  the  way 
they  argued,  but  the  inventors  kept  at  it.  and  finally 
worked  out  an  imitation  of  the  human  hand  and 
the  calf's  mouth  combined  that  did  the  work.  Then 
it  was  said  that  the  successful  milking  machine 
would  drive  the  hired  man  out  of  business  and  ruin 
the  small  dairymen,  because  the  machine  would  give 
the  large  dairymen  just  such  an  advantage  as  the 
big  mill  has  over  the  small  old-time  factory.  The 
exact  reverse  of  that  has  happened.  The  hired  man 
lias  not  been  driven  away — he  has  walked  away  of 
his  own  accord  for  what  he  thought  was  larger  op¬ 
portunity.  Instead  of  ruining  the  small  dairyman, 
the  milking  machine  has  proved  his  salvation.  He 
is  now  able  to  care  for  a  small  herd  of  good  cows 
with  the  labor  of  his  own  family — a  thing  he  could 
not  have  done  had  he  been  forced  to  milk  by  hand. 
While  the  machine  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  larger 
dairymen  by  helping  settle  the  milking  problem,  its 
greatest  industrial  effect  has  been  found  in  the 
smaller  herds.  This  will  continue  in  the  future,  and 
will  enable  many  a  farm  of  moderate  capacity  to 
remain  in  the  business  by  adjusting  the  work  to  the 
family  labor  supply.  In  New  York  State  this  is  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  things  about  the  business. 
Many  of  our  farms  are  naturally  adapted  to  dairy¬ 
ing.  and  should  not  he  changed.  Their  owners  know 
how  to  take  care  of  cows  and  are  equipped  for  the 
work.  They  serve  the  State  better  in  the  dairy  barn 
than  they  ever  can  elsewhere,  and  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  enabling  them  to  do  the  work. 

* 

RESIDENT  COOLIDGE  is  making  a  study  of  the 
agricultural  situation  in  the  West,  trying  to 
find  some  practical  suggestions  for  help  which  may 
I  e  presented  to  Congress.  The  new  President  is  a 
worker  rather  than  a  talker  and  he  fully  recognizes 
the  size  of  the  job  which  has  fallen  to  him.  We 
think  he  wants  to  lie  helpful  and  fair  but  he  re¬ 
alizes.  as  all  of  U3  must,  the  complications  which 
have  arisen.  A  large  share  of  our  present  farm 
troubles  date  back  to  the  war  and  the  deliberate 
1  bins  then  made  to  put  agriculture  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  other  industries.  Farmers  were 
expected  to  carry  the  butt  end  of  the  war  burden 
and  they  have  received  less  material  help  than  any 
other  class.  Their  buying  power  has  been  reduced 
while  the  prices  of  their  necessities  have  been  in¬ 
creased.  The  short  hours  of  labor  and  high  wages 
enjoyed  by  workers  in  other  industries  have  dis¬ 
organized  farm  labor  and  made  it  almost  impossible 
to  do  farm  work  properly.  And  many  Western  farm¬ 
ers  have  not  been  wise  in  handling  money  and  credit, 
and  have  continued  growing  grain  exclusively  when 
they  knew  it  was  being  done  at  a  loss.  All  these 
things  complicate  the  situation  by  making  country 
people  discontented  and  nervous.  Many  of  them 
are  in  an  ugly  mood  and  ready  to  demand  and  try 
almost  any  radical  experiment.  It  is  the  time  in 
farm  history,  if  ever,  for  cool  judgment  and 
courageous  leadership.  One  trouble  is  that  many 
(f  the  men  who  pose  as  farm  leaders  lack  the’ 
courage  to  stand  up  against  a  demand  for  temporary 
makeshifts  in  legislation  which  they  know  cannot 
bring  permanent  relief.  We  hope  President  Coolidge 
will  get  honest  opinion  direct  from  farmers 
themselves  and  not  rely  entirely  upon  official  agri¬ 
culture.  Something  must  be  done  at  once  to  relieve 
the  wheat  growers  in  addition  to  what  they  must  do 
themselves.  We  shall  all  find,  East,  West,  North  and 
South,  that  while  the  government  can  help  to  some 
extent  we  shall,  sooner  or  later,  be  obliged  to  take 
tilings  into  our  own  hands  and  do  it  ourselves. 


Brevities 

Far  better  see  the  fence  viewers  rather  than  fight 
over  a  line  fence. 

Before  you  condemn  the  local  district  school,  let  us 
ask  how  hard  you  have  tried  to  improve  it. 

Knowledge  is  power,  but  of  what  use  until  it  is 
belted  to  some  practical  or  productive  purpose? 

Why  should  the  farmer  be  expected  to  post  his  farm 
in  order  to  keep  trespassers  away,  any  more  than  a 
town  man  in  his  garden? 

We  should  have  laws  compelling  dealers  in  “soft 
drinks”  to  display  signs  stating  that  they  use  chemical 
flavors  when  that  is  the  case. 

At  a  recent  baseball  game  we  figured  that  15.000 
bottles  of  “pop”  were  sold.  The  redeeming  feature, 
however,  was  the  sale  of  10.000  cones  of  ice  cream. 
That’s  something  for  dairying,  at  least. 

Talk  about  the  spread  of  dairying,  a  ear  containing 
over  .30  tons  of  butter  was  recently  shipped  from  Moose 
Jaw.  Sask.  All  over  the  Northwest  history  is  repeating 
itself,  and  wheat  growers  are  turning  to  dairying. 

Is  a  teacher  in  New  York  justified  in  keeping  chil¬ 
dren  after  school?  Not  against  the  objection  of  the 
parent.  The  law  holds  that  the  parents  are  entitled 
to  i  lie  custody  of  their  children  when  school  session 
is  closed. 
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Comparison  of  Milk  Prices 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association 
reports  a  net  base  price  to  producers  for  Au¬ 
gust  milk  of  $1.985 ;  deductions  for  expenses,  .095, 
and  certificates  of  indebtedness,  .10,  total  deductions, 
.195,  or  $2.18  per  100  lbs.  to  the  association. 

The  total  volume  of  pooled  milk  for  August  was 
200,512,2S4  lbs.  This  was  68.029.324  lbs.  less  than 
the  volume  bandied  in  August,  1922.  The  loss  was 
25  per  cent  on  basis  of  last  year’s  volume.  The 
association  plants,  however,  were  short  only  14  per 
cent  of  the  1922  volume.  Part  of  the  loss  of  supply 
was  due  to  decreased  production  by  the  individual 
members.  This  amounted  to  an  average  for  the  month 
of  524  lbs.  per  dairy  or  30  per  cent  of  the  August, 
1922,  average.  The  decrease  in  members  reported 
was  17  per  cent.  The  increase  in  returns  to  pro¬ 
ducers  over  August,  1922,  was  23  per  cent.  The  in¬ 
creased  consumption  in  New  York  district,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Milk  Reporter  was  7  per  cent  over  Au¬ 
gust  last  year.  During  August  the  association  re¬ 
ported  a  demand  for  all  the  milk  it  could  supply  in 
Class  1.  Only  44  per  cent  of  its  August  supply,  how¬ 
ever,  was  sold  as  Class  1.  This  amounted  to  S8,- 
302,96.3  lbs.  The  total  city  receipts  amounted  to 
220,025,390  lbs.  The  volume  of  pooled  milk  con¬ 
sumed  outside  the  metropolitan  districts  is  not  re¬ 
ported.  The  whole  volume,  however,  if  delivered  in 
New  York,  would  be  41  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts 
of  fluid  milk. 

The  Non-pool  flat  price  for  3  per  cent  milk  for 
August  for  New  York  shipments  averaged  $2.35  per 
100  lbs.  In  the  cities  of  Buffalo  and  Rochester  the 
League  Association  price  was  below  the  regular 
price  for  the  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  Non¬ 
poolers  report  a  reduction  in  Buffalo  to  meet  the 
market  conditions  so  created. 

The  Sheffields  report  an  average  fiat  price  for 
August  of  $2,375  per  100  lbs.,  taking  all  the  milk 
produced  by  patrons. 

The  Eastern  States  Producers,  which  is  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  farm-owned  and  operated  plants,  reports 
an  average  return  to  members  for  3  per  cent  milk 
of  $2.28. 

The  monthly  comparisons  with  the  1916  records 
are  given  in  the  following  table : 


testing,  selection  of  seed  corn  and  mixing  sprays. 

In  the  homemaking  section  the  gold  medals  went 
to  a  team  of  two  girls,  Elsa  Ivrusa  and  Margery 
Jewett,  from  Redwood,  Jefferson  County,  for  their 


Milk 

1916 

- A  ugu  st - 

1917  1922 

1923 

Borden’s  . 

League  . 

$2.55  $1,605 

$1.9S5 

Co-op.  Unit,  high. 

...  1.71 

2.35 

Ind.  Group,  high. 
B.  and  G.  value... 

2.55 

2.375 

.  . .  1.53 

2.14  1.774 

2.287 

Butter,  c.  per  lb.. 

.  .  .3120 

.4137  .3535 

.44038 

Cheese,  c.  per  lb.. 

.  .  .1737 

.23  .21 

.24658 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  buying  prices  at  country  points  for  Eastern 


cities,  reduced  to 

the  3  per 

cent  basis,  as  follows : 

Washington . 

.  .$2.36 

Cleveland  .... 

Chicago  . 

. .  2.55 

Pittsburgh  .  .  . 

....  2.50 

Baltimore  . 

.  .  2.29 

Philadelphia  .. 

....  2.86 

Boston  . 

.  .  2.94 

Harrisburg  .  .  . 

....  2.20 

Trenton  . 

.  .  2.84 

Bcranton  . 

_ 2.43 

Boys’  and  Girls’  Demonstration  Work 

THE  Boys’  and  Girls’  Department  demonstration 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
was,  on  Thursday  of  the  fair,  the  scene  of  a  lively 
contest  which  interested  thousands  of  people,  some 
who  were  present  at  the  fair  and  many  others 
back  in  scores  of  the  rural  communities  of  New 
York  State.  This  contest  was  participated  in  by  71 
boys  and  girls,  junior  extension  workers  from  15 
counties  of  the  State,  and  composing 
29  demonstration  teams.  Each  of  these 
teams  was  trained  to  set  forth  some 
phase  of  the  home  project  work  in 
agriculture  or  homemaking  which  its 
members  were  carrying  on.  Each  had 
proven  itself  a  winner  in  its  home 
county,  and  had  come  to  the  State  Fair 
contest  to  try  for  State  championship 
honors. 

First  award  in  the  agricultural  sec¬ 
tion  went  to  a  team  of  boys  from 
Wheeler.  Steuben  County,  Otto  Put- 
nam  and  George  Derrick.  They  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  selection  and  culling  of 
poultry.  Second  place  went  to  Walter 
Blair,  Jr.,  and  Kenneth  Clark  of  Sher¬ 
burne,  Chenango  County,  who  gave  a 
garden  demonstration.  Third  place 
went  to  another  garden  team  from 
Watertown.  Jefferson  •  County,  com¬ 
posed  of  Nelson  DePuy,  Roy  Dodds 
and  Earl  Smith.  Other  teams  demon¬ 
strated  similar  topics,  as  well  as  milk 


Outlook  on  New  York  Dairy  Farms 

WE  have  many  reports  from  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  regarding  the  outlook  for  Winter.  Nat¬ 
urally  these  reports  vary.  Some  localities  have  been 
quite  dry.  while  others  were  blessed  with  a  fair 
amount  of  moisture. 

Generally  speaking,  throughout  the  dairy  district, 


there  was  a  fair  crop  of  hay.  It  is  not  as  good 
quality  as  usual,  as  much  of  it  stood  too  late  and 
was  cut  after  the  grass  went  to  seed.  In  some  cases 
fields  of  grass  have  not  yet  been  cut,  all  this  be¬ 
ing  due  to  a  shortage  of  labor.  On  the  whole  dairy 
farms  are  well  supplied  with  hay.  The  corn  crop 
varies  but  generally  speaking  it  is  above  an  aver¬ 
age  and  much  of  it  has  already  gone  into  the  silo 
so  that  in  most  cases  there  will  be  the  usual  supply 
of  silage  and  dried  fodder. 

An  increased  number  of  farmers  have  grown  Soy 
beans  this  year.  Some  of  these  crops  have  gone 
into  the  silo  but  most  of  them  have  been  dried  for 
fodder.  There  is  a  disposition  in  some  districts  to 
sell  off  surplus  stock  rather  than  try  to  carry  it 
through  the  Winter. 

As  a  rule,  however,  farmers  say  that  they  will 
winter  about  the  same  number  of  cows  as  usual. 
More  dairymen  than  usual  this  Fall  will  cut  out 
the  poor  milkers  and  keep  only  the  best  cows  in  the 
herd.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  cows  of  good 
quality.  There  is  great  complaint  over  the  hired 
help  question ;  it  being  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
good  workmen.  Farmers  are  putting  in  milking 
machines  and  improved  machinery  whenever  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  do  so,  and  in  that  way  over¬ 
coming  to  some  extent  the  trouble  with  hired  help. 
To  sum  up  all  reports  it  is  evident  that  on  most 
farms  there  will  be  a  good  supply  of  silage  and 
fodder,  and  the  usual  amount  of  milk  will  be  made 
this  Winter. 


Winners  in  Poultry  Culling  Demonstration 

expertness  in  a  clothing  demonstration.  Sarah 
Brierly  and  Beatrice  Lamb  of  New  Berlin,  Chenango 
County,  took  second  place,  with  another  clothing 
demonstration.  A  canning  team,  composed  of  Ma¬ 
rion  Horton,  Dorothy  Tuthill  and  Dorothy  Thew, 
from  Campbell  Hall,  Orange  County,  took  third  place 
Other  demonstrations  covered  jelly  making,  selec¬ 
tion  of  material,  used  patterns,  health  work,  school 
lunches  and  kitchen  improvements.  Each  member 
of  the  winning  teams  received  the  gold,  silver  or 
bronze  medal  accompanying  the  award  earned,  while 
ail  the  boys  and  girls  demonstrating  were  presented 
with  an  honorable  mention  ribbon  in  recognition  of 
the  universally  high  standard  of  work  done.  Com¬ 
missioner  B.  E.  Pyrke  of  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  presented  the  awards,  and  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  his  sincere  handshake  and  word  of  greet¬ 
ing  will  be  long  cherished  by  the  youngsters. 

The  counties  sending  teams  to  the  contest  include 
Allegany,  Chenango,  Delaware,  Erie,  Genesee,  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Livingston,  Madison,  Nassau,  Onondaga,  Or¬ 
ange,  Otsego,  Steuben,  Tioga  and  Tompkins,  m.  g.  f. 


Future  of  New  York  Dairying 

JUST  at  this  moment  there  is  a  rush  everywhere 
into  dairying.  Whenever  the  land  fails  and 
special  farming  falls  out  there  is  a  rush  back  to  the 
cow.  That  is  going  on  in  the  South  and  in  some  of 
the  Northwestern  grain  States.  The  milking  ma¬ 
chine  and  the  separator  have  made  such  changes 
possible,  and  they  will  go  on  in  the  future.  After 
a  time,  as  the  demand  for  corn  and  wheat  catches 
up  with  supply,  there  will  be  a  swing  back  from 
dairying,  the  land  having  been  rested  and  refreshed. 
In  New  York  State  dairying  will  continue  to  be  the 
leading  farm  industry.  Our  growing  city  population 
will  demand  more  milk,  and  the  future  will  bring 
better  and  fairer  distribution.  We  think  there  will 
be  some  changes  in  the  methods  of  milk  production. 
Larger  volumes  of  milk  will  be  produced  nearer  the 
great  cities,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  distribution. 
Silage,  Alfalfa  or  Soy  beans  will  be  grown  on  these 
farms,  but  much  of  the  feed  will  be  brought 
in  from  distant  places.  It  will  be  found  cheaper  to 
carry  the  feed  than  to  carry  the  milk.  Further  back 
in  the  country,  cream,  butter  and  cheese  will  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  most  of  the  dairy  cows  will  be  raised. 
This  division  of  labor  will  be  more  profitable  for 
both  classes  of  dairymen.  There  is  likely  to  be  in¬ 
creased  competition  in  the  sale  of  cream  and  but¬ 
ter  from  the  West,  but  this  will  be  in  part  made 
up  by  the  growing  demand  for  good  dairy  cattle 
from  New  York.  There  will  be  an  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  homegrown  feed.  More  Alfalfa  will  be 
grown,  and  we  expect  to  see  an  immense  increase 
in  the  production  of  Soy  beans  and  some  of  the 
acid  soil  legumes.  There  will  be  increased  uses 
for  the  'by-products  of  milk,  until  practically  no 
skim-milk  will  be  wasted.  There  will  be  changes 
in  production  and  in  methods.  Some  dairy  sections 
will  be  given  up  to  other  crops,  and  some  new  ones 
will  be  located.  As  years  so  on,  there  is  sure  to  be 
•  a  readjustment,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
future  of  New  York  dairying  seems 
secure.  It  can  be  made  to  pay  as  well 
here  as  anywhere. 


Commissioner  Pyrlce  Presenting  Medals  to  Homemaking 


a  • _ 


A  Profitable  Garden  Vegetable 

A  vegetable  for  the  home  garden  which 
deserves  to  be  better  known  is  the  egg¬ 
plant.  During' the  past  Summer  I  have 
had  great  success  with  the  six  plants 
which  I  put  out.  For  the  past  month 
we  have  had  a  continuous  supply  of  large 
fresh  eggplants  and  the  end  is  nowhere 
in  sight.  Just  today  I  brought  a  beauty 
into  the  house.  I  believe  the  secret  of  my 
success  in  growing  them  was  constant  and 
thorough  cultivation  and  thorough  spray¬ 
ing,  for  both  sucking  and  chewing  insects. 
The  preparation  of  eggplant  for  the  table 
is  very  simple.  It  may  be  either  fried 
or  escalloped,  and  it  is  equally  good 
either  way.  This  vegetable  is  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  our  family,  and  adds  a  new  touch 
to  the  general  garden  menu.  Try  them 
next  year  !  L.  R.  FULMER. 

Ohio. 

You  have  done  well  to  make  egg¬ 
plants  lay  in  a  season  like  the  present. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

At  Eventide 

I  walk  at  eve  with  God  in  the  garden, 

Tranquil  after  the  burning  day ; 

For  all  my  errors  He  grants  me  pardon, 

And  all  my  burdens  lie  takes  away. 

For  well  He  knows  there  I  raise  Him 
altars ; 

He  understands  that  my  work  is 
prayer. 

(Within  my  plot,  as  in  Eden’s  garden, 

lie  walks  at  even  and  finds  it  fair 
— B.  A.  s.  in  New  York  Tribune. 

* 

Who  can  give  us  instructions  for  mak¬ 
ing  vinegar  from  Concord  grapes?  We 
are  told  that  it  is  harder  to  make  vine¬ 
gar  from  grapes  than  from  other  fruit, 
as  a  putrefying  slime  will  form  that 
prevents  the  acetic  ferment.  Several 
readers  have  expressed  a  desire  to  use 
grapes  in  this  way. 

* 

The  following  is  an  excellent  New 
England  recipe  for  tomato  catsup :  One- 
half  peck  of  tomatoes,  cut  up,  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  salt,  one  of  pepper,  one-half 
tablespoon  each  of  ground  mustard,  all¬ 
spice  and  cloves,  and  one  pint  of  cider 
vinegar.  Cook  until  tomatoes  are  very 
soft,  then  pass  through  sieve.  Return 
to  fire,  and  cook  until  sufficiently  thick¬ 
ened.  Seal  in  bottles  while  hot. 

* 

Dried  fruit  must  be  put  away  care¬ 
fully  if  it  is  to  keep  over  the  season. 
There  is  always  risk  of  insects  getting 
in  it,  if  not  in  tight  containers.  It  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  dry  place,  and 
should  be  stored  preferably  in  several 
small  lots  rather  than  one  large  mass. 
Pasteboard  cereal  cartons  are  excellent 
to  store  it  in,  but  a  strip  of  paper  should 
be  pasted  around  the  crack  of  the  lid, 
so  that  insects  cannot  enter,  or  the  lid 
should  be  sealed  with  melted  paraffin.  If 
put  in  paper  bags  the  neck  should  be 
folded  over  and  tightly  tied,  and  the  bag 
should  be  put  inside  another  bag.  either 
of  stout  paper  or  muslin.  When  dried 
fruit  is  stored  in  paper  or  pasteboard, 
it  is  very  necessary  to  protect  such  con¬ 
tainers  from  mice  and  rats.  But  then 
there  is  no  real  reason  why  rats  and 
mice  should  be  given  all  the  comforts  of 
home,  in  any  case. 

* 

Apple  relish  may  be  made  quite  late 
in  the  season,  if  green  peppers  are  pro¬ 
curable.  It  calls  for  12  apples,  two 
onions,  three  green  peppers,  one  cup 
seeded  raisins,  1*4  cups  brown  sugar, 
one  lemon,  half  a  tablespoon  powdered 
ginger,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  two  cups  of 
vinegar.  Core,  peel  and  chop  the  apples, 
1  eppers  and  onions,  add  the  sugar,  vine¬ 
gar,  salt,  ginger,  raisins  and  lemon 
sliced  thin  and  the  seeds  removed.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  cook  for  two  hours.  Then 
bottle  and  seal. 


All  the  Year  Mincemeat 

A  correspondent  asks,  page  282,  for  a 
recipe  for  homemade  mincemeat.  The 
following,  handed  down  from  grand¬ 
mother’s  time,  can  hardly  be  surpassed, 
though  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  has 
made  a  few  changes  necessary :  One 
pound  fine  lean  beef  or  tongue,  simmered 
t  ill  tender  and  chopped  fine ;  2  lbs.  of 
suet,  chopped ;  2  lbs.  of  tart  apples, 
chopped ;  2  lbs.  of  raisins,  chopped 

slightly ;  a  few  whole  ones  may  be  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  individual  pies;  2 
lbs.  of  currants;  V-2  lb.  citron;  %  lb.  of 
candied  orange  peel ;  juice  and  grated 
peel  of  one  lemon  ;  2  lbs.  of  sugar,  brown, 
if  preferred:  one  cup  of  Porto  Rico  mo¬ 
lasses;  one  glass  of  currant  jelly;  one 
teaspoon  each  of  nutmeg,  cinnamon, 
mace,  and  allspice;  V2  teaspoon  of  gin¬ 
ger  and  cloves;  2  teaspoons  of  salt;  one 
quart  of  sweet  or  boiled-down  cider,  or 
the  juice  from  canned  fruit  or  sweet 
pickles.  Mix  and  scald  thoroughly  and 
pack  in  glass  jars.  For  plainer  pies, 
use  a  larger  proportion  of  apple.  Chopped 
nuts  may  be  substituted  for  the  meat,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  with  excellent  results. 
Nuts.  figs,  dates  and  candied  fruits  help 
to  enrich  the  famous  Christmas  pies  of 
a  certain  club  in  New  York,  which  makes 
a  specialty  of  this  article. 

Personally  I  no  longer  use  meat  in 
mince  pies,  preferring  something  lighter 
and  less  taxing  to  the  digestion.  Our 
standby  is ; 

Green  mincemeat.  Put  green  toma¬ 
toes  through  the  meat-chopper,  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  let  them  drain  over  night ; 
to  each  quart  add  one  pint  of  chopped 
apples  and  one  orange,  juice  and  chopped 


rind,  and  simmer  two  hours.  Add  1  lb. 
of  raisins  or  mixed  dried  fruit,  three  cups 
of  brown  sugar,  three  tablespoons  of 
mixed  spices,  one  cup  of  chopped  suer. 
Vz  cup  of  vinegar.  Boil  one  hour  and 
put  up  in  quart,  cans. 

Summer  Mince  Pie. — 'Half  cup  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  %  cup  of  vinegar,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  one  cup  of  chopped  apples,  two 
tablespoons  of  butter,  one  cracker,  rolled 
fine,  one  egg,  beaten,  %  cup  of  raisins. 


Notes  From  a  Busy  Oklahoma  Home 

Again  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
another  school  year,  which  means  care¬ 
ful  planning  and  contriving  of  ways  and 
means  that  the  four  children,  now  all  in 
high  school  except  the  youngest,  may  be 
able  to  keep  their  places  in  school.  This 
year  has  been  one  which  has  called  for 
much  thought  on  the  part  of  poor  people, 
as  to  the  future.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
dry  weather  the  yield  of  most  crops  will 


11078.  Design  for  bedspread;  a  flower  basket  15  inches  wide  by  23  inches  high,  four 
corners  11  inches  long  at  the  outer  edge,  and  two  sprays  4 y2  by  13  inches.  Transfer 

pattern  20  cents. 


one  teaspoon  of  allspice,  two  teaspoons 
of  cinnamon.  Cook  together,  adding  a 
little  water  if  needed.  Bake  between 
crusts,  or  with  a  lattice  work  top.  This 
will  make  two  pies. 

Another  good  recipe  calls  for  one  cup 
of  rolled  crackers,  one  cup  of  molasses, 
one  cup  of  sugar,  two  tablespoons  of 
butter,  two  cups  of  boiling  water,  half 
cup  of  vinegar,  one  cup  of  chopped  ap¬ 
ples  or  peaches,  one  cup  of  chopped 
raisins,  three  teaspoons  of  mixed  spices. 
Bake  as  above,  rachel  f.  daiilgren. 


be  very  light.  Wheat  and  oats  yielded 
fairly  well  but  prices  were  so  low  that 
little  profit  was  realized ;  corn  has  been 
cut  very  short  by  dry  weather  and  cot¬ 
ton,  our  principal  money  crop,  has  been 
struck  by  the  boll  weevil,  so  that  not 
more  than  half  a  crop  is  expected.  Cot¬ 
ton  picking  begins  in  September,  and 
this  means  that  the  women  and  children 
will  be  busy  in  the  fields  until  the  crop 
is  harvested.  Most  of  our  rural  schools 
stop  one  to  two  months  for  the  cotton¬ 
picking  season. 


Just  now  the  three  older  daughters  are 
fixing  to  go  away  to  their  schools,  all  of 
them  going  back  to  same  places  where 
they  taught  last  year.  When  I  see  so 
many  people  unable  to  find  positions 
whereby  they  will  be  able  to  earn  an 
honest  living,  I  feel  truly  glad  that  my 
daughters  are  qualified  to  fill  good  posi¬ 
tions  and  can  fill  them  so  well  that  they 
are  able  to  hold  their  places  from  year 
to  year.  Of  course  we  hear  the  usual 
cry  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  our  teachers 
are  underpaid  ;  however,  I  feel  that  $125 
per  month  is  fair  pay,  especially  so 
when  many  strong  men  are  working  for 
less  than  half  that  amount. 

The  canning  season  has  been  very  easy 
in  Oklahoma  this  year,  and  hundreds  of 
empty  jars  will  be  carried  over  because 
there  was  no  fruit  to  fill  them.  However, 
most  housewives  have  so  much  canned 
stuff  left  from  last  season  that  no  short¬ 
age  will  be  felt  this  Winter.  Some  locali¬ 
ties  had  good  crops  of  peaches  while 
others  had  none  at  all,  and  pears,  plums 
and  cherries  were  scarce.  Apples  will 
be  rather  plentiful,  and  we  plan  to  fill 
many  jars  with  these,  to  be  used  for 
making  pies,  or  as  dessert  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring. 

A  timely  rain  has  made  it  possible  to 
plow  land  and  sow  turnips,  and  since 
we  have  a  greens-eating  bunch  there  has 
already  been  one  patch  seeded  to  turnips 
with  mustard  mixed  in,  and  another  is 
being  got  ready.  Late  beans  planted  a 
few  days  ago  are  up  and  unless  an  early 
frost  happens  along,  they  will  furnish 
messes  for  the  late  Fall.  Fall  gardens 
thrive  in  Oklahoma,  and  when  it  rains 
early  in  August  most  farm  women  plant 
late  vegetables  for  Winter  use. 

All  farm  produce  has  dropped  in  price 
and  farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  very  much 
discouraged.  Many  country  merchants 
refuse  to  buy  eggs  at  any  price,  while 
others  are  offering  only  seven  cents  per 
dozen.  Hogs  and  cattle  will  not  pay 
for  their  feed,  yet  there  is  no  sale  for 
them,  and  they  must  be  kept  on  the 
farms  until  a  market  opens  up.  With 
high  feed  prices  surplus  stock  becomes 
a  liability  to  the  farmer.  Most  farmers 
in  this  section  produce  their  own  meat 
and  lard  as  well  as  food  and  feed  crops, 
and  in  this  way  they  are  enabled  to 
bridge  over  during  the  strenuous  years 
such  as  the  present  has  been. 

Eastern  Oklahoma  is  an  agricultural 
section,  and  farmers  depend  solely  on  the 


Mother 
Knows 


COSTS  MORE 
WORTH  IT! 


OCCIDENT  Flour  is  made  from  only  the  choicest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  finest  wheat  grown. 

Every  kernel  in  every  bushel  of  that  carefully  selected 
|  wheat  is  washed  and  scoured  before  it  goes  through  the 
long  and  thorough  OCCIDENT  Special  milling  processes. 

Then  there  is  unrelaxing  vigilance  at  every  stage  of 
manufacture,  including  the  baking  of  bread,  to  make  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  that  OCCIDENT  Flour  will  fulfill  our 
guarantee  of  better  bread,  or  money  back. 

That  is  why  OCCIDENT  Flour  is  so  wholesome  and  so 
nourishing  and  why  so  many  women  of  long  baking  ex¬ 
perience  insist  upon  it. 

Order  this  better  flour  for  your  next  baking  day.  Make 
as  many  bakings  as  you  wish  and  if  you  do  not  find 
OCCIDENT  to  be  better  than  any  other  flour  you  have 
ever  used  return  the  unused  portion  of  the  sack  and  get 
your  money  back. 

If  you  don’t  know  your  nearest  OCCIDENT  dealer 
write  us. 


RUSSELL-MILLER  MILLING  CO.  General  Offices,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SOMETHING  TO  THINK  ABOUT 


We  operate  12  flour  mills — two  in  Minneapolis, 
eight  in  North  Dakota  and  two  in  Eastern  Mon¬ 
tana — with  a  combined  daily  capacity  of  13,500 
barrels  flour  and  500  tons  wheat  mill  feed.  Our 
wheat  storage  facilities  are  ample  to  permit  of 
careful  selection  of  the  choicest  hard  wheats,  in¬ 
suring  uniform  flour  quality  over  the  entire  year. 


Wheat.storage  capacity — 10  country  mill  elevators, 
1,000,000  bushels;  3  terminal  elevators,  8,750,000 
bushels;  140  elevators  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
hard  wheat  belt  of  North  Dakota  and  Eastern 
Montana,  4,000,000  bushels — total  combined  ca¬ 
pacity  13,750,000  bushels.  These  facilities  for  sup¬ 
plying  the  best  hard  wheat  flour  are  unsurpassed. 


The  Guaranteed  Flour 
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Aspirin 

Say  “Bayer”  and  Insistl 


Unless  you  see  the  name  “Bayer”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Earache 

Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proper  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


Sample 

Package 

If  you  walked  through 
the  great  Loft  candy 
kitchens  in  New  York, 
could  you  pick  the  most 
popular  varieties  ?  That’s 
just  what  we  did — and 
we  packed  them  in  the 
Loft  Sample  box. 


The  twenty-two  best  selling  sweets, 
chosen  from  the  1027  different 
candies  made  by  Loft !  All  in  / 


one  big  box 
assortment. 


A  wonderful 


$ 


1 


Postage 

Prepaid 


Fresh 

Daily 


Send  only  $1  for 
the  Loft  Sample 
Box.  Moneyre- 
turned  if  not 
delighted. 

Ask  for  FREE  Candy  Catalog. 

LOFT,  Dept.  91,  400  Broome  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Y 


You’ll  Like  ’Em! 

—and  you  get  a  year’s  wear — or 
more— for  only  75c. 


SUSPENDED 

No  rubber!  Just  continuous  easy 
stretch  from  Phosphor  Bronze 
Springs; — and  the  slip-loop^  back 

gives  added  comfort.  Try 
them !  You'll  wonderwhy 
you  haven't  worn  them 
before.  Look  for_  the 
name  “Nu-Way”  and 
Year's  Wear  Guarantee 
attached  to  every  pair . 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Nu- 
Way  Strech: 

Suspend  e  r  s  , 

75c;  Garters, 

50c;  Support-1 
ers,  25c.  If  he 
hasn’t  them, 
send  direct, 
giving  dealer’s1 
name. 

lefigB  ‘  A  Full  Years  Wear  Guaranteed  tn  Every  Pair' 


r^lrec/i  Suspender  Co. 


Your  Personal 
Stationery 

Your  name  and  address  printed 
on  each  sheet  and  envelope  (3 
lines  or  less)  in  rich  dark  blue 
ink. 

200  Sheets  and  100 
Envelopes  for 

Beautiful  Windsor  Silver  Bond  paper, 
pure  white.  SOCIALLY  CORRECT. 

IOC  Double  Sheets  and  100  Envelopes,  #1.50. 
Delivered  prepaid  to  your  address.  REMIT  WITH 
ORDER.  West  of  Mississippi  River  and  Foreign 
Countries,  add  15c.  postage. 

WINDSOR  STATIONERY  CO. 
181-14th  St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


farm  for  support,  except  that  many  of 
our  young  men,  and  some  of  the  older 
ones  as  well,  go  to  the  oil  fields,  not 
far  west  of  us,  and  work  during  the  sea¬ 
son  when  farm  work  is  not  pressing. 
Also  quite  a  few  of  our  farm  girls  find 
work  in  the  towns  adjacent  to  the  oil 
fields,  and  few  of  them  ever  return  to 
the  farm  to  live.  mrs.  lillie  york. 


Husk  Mats 


I  am  going  to  save  a  lot  of  the  soft 
inner  corn  husks  this  Fall  so  that  I  can 
make  three  or  four  of  the  old-fashioned 
husk  mats.  Grandmother  always  had  a 
number  of  them  in  front  of  the  doors, 
grading  in  age  from  newest  one  in  front 
of  the  buttery  door  to  the  well-worn  one 
out  in  the  shed.  And  they  wore  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  long  time  when ‘braided  tight 
and  firm.  I  like  to  braid  these  mats 
during  the  long  Winter  evenings  while 
father  sits  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
and  eats  apples  and  reads  the  daily  pa¬ 
per.  I  keep  everything  handy  in  a  deep 
old  basket  so  that  I  can  pick  it  up  and 
get  started  easily,  and  the  braid  grows 
longer  very  quickly. 

I  start  the  braid  by  tying  the  three 
strands  together — just  like  the  woolen 
rugs,  and  lay  the  wide  end  of  the  husk 
in  the  first.  I  like  quite  a  coarse  braid; 
it  works  off  so  much  faster,  and  plan  to 
have  each  strand  about  the  size  of  my 
forefinger  when  it  is  rolled  enough  to 
make  it  smooth  and  pliable.  It  takes  two 
or  three  of  the  fine  husks  for  each  strand, 
and  the  new  ones  should  be  laid  in  so 
that  they  overlap  the  previous  one  a 
full  inch  in  order  that  the  braid  should 
be  strong  and  any  extra  width  or  rough¬ 
ness  should  be  trimmed  off  with  the  scis¬ 
sors  before  braiding.  The  braid  looks 
much  better  if  the  husks  are  well  damp¬ 
ened  as  in  raffia  and  basket  work,  and 
they  work  up  very  nicely  if  sprinkled  a 
bit  and  wrapped  in  a  damp  towel  for  half 
an  hour  before  using.  When  well  damp¬ 
ened  they  make  a  firm  even  braid,  as 
they  expand  a  little  in  drying,  and  also 
develop  more  of  a  gloss. 

I  sew  the  braids  together  with  strong 
unbleached  twine,  and  be  sure  to  take 
a  short  stitch  and  sew  good  and  strong, 
for  the  mats  are  made  for  real  wear. 
They  look  very  well,  oval.  4  ft.  long  by 
2%  ft.  wide  makes  a  very  useful  mat,  hut 
they  should  he  proportioned  for  the  place 
they  are  to  fit.  The  old-fashioned  ones 
were  rather  small.  They  rmike  up  very 
well  round,  and  are  very  useful  on  piaz¬ 
zas  if  the  braid  is  not  too  coarse  and 
clumsy. 

I  remember  hearing  grandmother  say 
years  ago  that  she  and  her  sister  Anil 
were  taught  how  to  make  these  mats  by 
Indian  Betty,  an  old  Massapee  (Cape 
Cod)  squaw,  whose  Summer  cabin  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  lane.  Only.  Betty  used 
to  sleep  on  her  mats. 

.  Aunt  Ann  made  a  great  many  of  these 
mats  in  her  lifetime  ;  she  made'  many  as 
presents,  and  they  were  always  very 
welcome.  She  often  made  what  she 
called  fringed  mats,  in  which  the  broad 
end  of  each  husk  was  fringed  by  about 
two  inches  by  passing  it  over  a  few  sharp 
nails  set  points  upward  in  a  thick  block 
of  wood.  This  was  her  old-fashioned 
way,  but  I  fringe  mine  with  the  scissors, 
even  if  it  does  take  a  little  longer.  These 
fringed  ends  were  left  sticking  out  on 
the  right  side  of  the  mat  and  were  all 
trimmed  off  to  an  even  height  when  the 
mat  was  done,  and  made  a  thick  tufted 
surface  which  was  very  attractive  and 
useful  as  well.  Grandmother  wras 
“choice”  of  these  fringed  mats,  and  kept 
them  in  front  of  the  inside  doors. 

Aunt  Ann  varied  these  fringed  mats 
in  different  ways.  Some  were  evenly 
fringed  over  the  entire  surface ;  others 
were  in  alternate  rows  with  the  plain 
husk  braid's,  but  her  favorites  had 
fringed  centers  with  plain  borders. 

I  generally  make  my  husk  mats  either 
round  or  oval,  but  this  Fall  I  mean  to 
make  one  oblong  and  sew  the  braids 
side  by  side,  parallel,  and  fringe  both 
ends,  tying  them  well.  I  shall  braid 
with  four  strands  and  take  great  pains 
to  keep  the  braids  even.  I  have  often 
made  woolen  rugs  this  way  for  door¬ 
mats,  and  generally  make  each  braid  the 
full  length  of  the  window  sill  or  my 
four-foot  table,  and  commence  to  sew  in 
the  middle,  adding  the  new  braids  on 
alternate  sides.  I  also  press  them  well 
with  a  flatiron  and  damp  cloth  as  I  go 
along.  These  look  very  well,  lie  flat  and 
are  quite  uncommon.  They  can  easily  be 
shaded  by  making  each  braid  of  a  solid 
color,  and  can  also  be  arranged  easily 
in  stripes.  The  husks  can  also  be  col¬ 
ored  in  the  same  shades  as  raffia,  and 
very  excellent  color  combinations  worked 
out.  quite  different  from  that  of  old  In¬ 
dian  Betty.  Frances  barnard. 


Liverwurst 


Pig’s  liver,  kidney,  tongue  and  heart; 
meat  lean  and  fat,  salt,  pepper,  and  any 
preferred  herb.  Broth  of  meat,  a  good 
portion  of  fat.  from  pigs’  head,  that  can¬ 
not  be  used  otherwise.  The  secret  in  good 
liverwurst  is  the  right  proportion  of  fat. 
Split  the  kidney  and  soak  in  strong  salt 
water,  changing  the  water  several  times. 
Soak  the  liver,  but  without  salt.  Boil  as 
much  lean  meat  as  liver  weighs,  also  tho 
heart  and  tongue,  very  tender.  Use  all 
the  surplus  fat  from  the  head  boiled. 
When  well  done,  cut  up  in  pieces,  and  mix 
with  the  cooked  liver  and  kidney,  and 
chop  in  the  sausage  grinder.  Liver  is 
cooked  separate,  only  15  minutes,  also 


You  can  do  them  over  yourself 
with  Muralite.  It  costs  less  than 
two  dollars  for  the  average  room. 
Easy  to  use.  Goes  on  like  paint  but 
looks  soft  and  rich  on  the  walls. 
Never  any  streaky  brush  marks 
when  Muralite  is  used.  Never 
rubs  or  chips  off  the  wall.  One 
coat  covers  solidly  and  makes  a 
permanent,  durable  wall  decora¬ 
tion  and  one  that  is  obtained  for  the 


least  fuss  and  expense.  Comes  in 
Pure  White  and  14  attractive  tints. 

You  can  get  Muralite  from  any 
store  where  paint  is  sold,  but  if 
you  have  difficulty  in  obtaining 
original  Muralite  in  individual  5-lb. 
packages  we  will  supply  you 
direct.  Send  $1.50  for  10  lbs.  of 
Muralite,  enough  to  do  a  large 
room,  stating  color  desired. 

Color  card  free. 


M.  EWING  FOX  COMPANY 
240  East  136th  Street  New  York  City 


s  H  HOT  WATER  •  A-ND 


MURALITE 

MAKES  A  PERFECT  WALL  FINISH 


Rugs 

at  a  saving  of  */z  \ 

Write  today  for  beautiful  rug 
book  describing  the  OLSON 

patented,  process  by  which 
we  reclaim  the  materials  in 

Your  OLD  RUGS 

Carpets  and  Clothing 

First,  we  wash, 
picker,  card,  comb  and 
bleach  your  material,  and 
then  spin,  dye,  and  weave 
it  into  lovely,  new,  seamless, 
reversible  rugs— any  color  you  want,  any 
size— firmly  woven  ruga  that  rival  the  high- 
grade  Wiltons  and  Axminsters,  and  will  stand 
the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  In  use  in  over  one 
million  homes.  FREE  TRIAL--satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  We  pay  you  for  your  material  if  not  satisfied. 
Every  order  complei "*'J  in  ONE  WEEK 

FREE  BOOK  l°c«l"‘  T/'lffiS: 

.  I.'  We  pay  express,  freight  or  par. 

cel  post  from  all  states.  Don’t  delay!  You  can  still 
order  at  the  lowest  prices  in  years. 

L  Olson  Rug  Co.,  Dept. H-49,  36  Laflin  St.,  Chicago 

Largest  rug  factory  in  world  dealing  direct  with  home  ^ 
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MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
Nosmoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample, 
50  ets.post  paid,  stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25< 
Yonr  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO.  . 
88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


Fine  Quality  •Rich  Flavory 

OFFEE 

rresh  from  Roaster 

/f  BLEND  of  the  best  high 
grown  mountain  coffee 
with  a  tantalizingly  fra¬ 
grant  aroma  and  a  highly  appe¬ 
tizing  and  satisfying  flavor  that 
will  delight  the  most  particular 
i  person.  Roasted  dally  and  ship- 
f  ped  to  you  at  the  wholesale  price 
of  35c  a  pound  in  5  pound  lots. 

Known  as  our  Hotel  Blend  and 

the  product  of  our  S3  years'  experience 
in  the  coffee  business.  In  the  whole  bean  or 
^ground.  This  quality  usually  reiails 
at  16  cents. 

PAY  ON  DELIVERY  plus  few  cents 
delivery  charges.  Money  Back 
promptly  il  not  saddled. 

1  ARGF  Se,ld  cents -to  cover  postage  and 
kHnub  packing,  on  large  free  sample  of  our 
SAMPLE  Hotel  Blend  coffee — enough  to  make 

.SMITH  Lk  ,2  cups— and  experience  for  your¬ 
self  its  delicious,  refined  flavor  and  incomparable 
aroma.  State  if  whole  or  ground  bean  is  desired 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  Dept.  E 

235  Washington  Street,  at  Park  Place,  New  York 


1  nn  F,NE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  your  re- 
I  UU  turn  name  and  address  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for  only 
SO  Cents  Write  for  samples  of  Letter  Heads  and  other 
kinds  printing.  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Printer,  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


HOSIERY  SPECIALS 

stockings  for  xn«n,  women  and  children.  5  pairs,  $1 . 
Big  lino  of  fast  sellers  for  agents. 

Geo.  B.  Talbot  Box  72-fl  Norwood,  Mass. 
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THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  (1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 
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IWnit  Fuss  With  The  Muss  of  Old 
I/"11  Kerosene  Lamps 

New  Bright— White  Light  For  Every  9  Home 

At  last  you  can  throw  away  your  dirty,  dingy,  oil  lamp,  and  have  the  brightest, 
whitest  light  for  your  home  or  farm.  Right  now,  for  a  limited 
time,  I  am  making  an  amazing  offer  to  quickly  introduce  my 
wonderful  patented  light  invention.  Table  lamps,  hanging 
lamps,  wall  lamps,  lanterns — for  every  room  and  outdoor  use.  frp>P-o-o-o-o 
Gives  20  times  light  of  old  wick  lamps  at  half  the  cost.  No 


AGENTS 

$60  to  $100 
a  Week 

If  you  want  to  earn 
big  money  write  me 
quickly  for  sales 
plan.  No  experi¬ 
ence  —  or  capital 
required.  Exclusive 
territory.  Big  sea¬ 
son  now  on.  Ad¬ 
dress  me  personally 
-say— “send  agents 
Free  Outfit  Offer" 
J.  C.  Steese,  Pres. 


chimneys  to  break  or  clean,  no  dirty,  greasy  wicks  to  trim,  no  soot  or 
smoke,  no  foul  unhealthful  odors.  Positively  safe. 

•O  fin  Conrlla  Pnuray  Burns  96%  Air — only  4%  cheap  gasoline 
wUU  LanQie  rowel  or  kerosene  (coal-oil).  Light  as  bright  as 
daylight,  soft,  mellow,  easy  on  eyes.  Beats  electricity  or  gas.  Lights  with  match. 
Easy  to  operate.  Most  economical,  greatest  improvement  and  advancement  in  home 
and  farm  lighting  of  the  age. 

Hove  Trial  without  risking  penny.  Write  today  for  big, 
UajS  I  I  lal  attractive,  descriptive  catalog  from  which  to 
select  one  of  many  handsome  designs.  Be  first  in  your  locality  to  write  and  get 
liberal  money  saving  introductory  offer.  Send  your  name  and  address  today. 

J.  C.  Steese,  President, 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO.,  670  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron.  O. 


“Loan  Me  6  Feet  in  Your 
Kitchen  for  30  Days!” 

That’s  all  I  ask  for.  Friend,  just  space  enough  to  let  one  of  my 
nejy  Kalamazoo  ranges  prove  it’s  the  greatest  value  ever  offered 
at  any  price.  Beautiful  porcelain  enamel,  blue  or  gray 
finish.  Quick  shipment — 30  Days  Free  Trial — cash 
or  easy  payments — a  full  year’s  guarantee.  Write  and 

Get  My  Reduced  Prices 

on  Kalamazoo  heaters,  ranges,  furnaces,  etc.  See  my  ’ 
new  free  catalog  and  save  25  to  50%.  W.  S.  DEWING,  “The  Stove  Man. '! 

551  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  171  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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/HE  following  outstand¬ 
ing  conveniences  and  ad¬ 
vantages  will  be  found  in 
the  new  1924  models: 


1.  Much  greater  cooking  speed. 

2.  Higher  cooking  top -roomier, 
more  comfortable  working 
height. 

3.  Wide,  substantial  base  shelf. 
A  convenient  place  for  heavy 
utensils. 

4*  Square  grates,  roomy,  with 
ample  space  for  pots  and  pans. 

5.  Rigid  extra  end  shelf  over 
oil  reservoir — increases  work' 
ing  space. 

6.  New,  clean-cut  straight- leg 
design— attractive — sub¬ 
stantial. 

7.  Everlasting  Brass  Lower 
Reservoir. 


,  __  best  results  use  — 
SQCQNV  KERQSENC 


Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate 
the  new  improved  models ♦ 

Economical  ♦  Clean 
Odorless 


NEW  PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Ovens 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


kidney,  as  too  long  cooking  makes  it  hard 
and  strong.  When  all  is  chopped  tine, 
salt  and  pepper  is  added  with  some  herb, 
either  thyme  or  sage,  or  any  preferred. 
The  broth  in  which  the  meats  are  cooked 
(not  from  liver  nor  kidney)  is  used  to 
mix  to  the  consistency  of  a  thick  batter. 
The  seasoning  can  be  rather  high  in  salt 
and  pepper.  This  can  be  tilled  into  skins, 
boiled  one-half  hour  in  salted  water,  and 
smoked.  I  prefer  to  till  it  in  quart  and 
pint  cans  and  process  one  hour  in  the 
water-seal  canner,  as  prepared  in  this 
way  it  will  keep  very  well,  and  can  be 
used  in  Summer  for  sandwiches  or  fried 
for  a  meal.  M.  u. 


A  Woodland  Garden 

In  October,  wild  flowers  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  home  garden.  Soil  from 
the  woods  is  desirable,  but  not  essential 
for  many  varieties.  Violets — white,  yel¬ 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1786.  Misses  dress; 
bloube  with  Peter 
Pan  collar  or  low 
round  neck,  with 
three  -  quarter  or 
long  sleeves,  and 
two-piece  skirt 
gathered  oi)  plait¬ 
ed.  Sizes  14,  16, 

18  and  20  years. 
Size  18  years  re¬ 
quires  5*4  yards  36- 
inch  material  for 
dress  with  plaited 


1907.  One  -  piece 
house  -  dress  or 
apron,  with  or  with¬ 
out  sleeves,  and 
having  neck  in  two 
outlines;  for  ladies 
and  misses.  Sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44-in.  bust.  Any 
size  requires  314 
yards  36-in.  mater¬ 
ial.  25  cents. 


dress,  having  el¬ 
bow  length  kimono 
sleeves  with  seams 
on  shoulders,  con¬ 
vertible  collar,  and 
with  or  without 
cuffs  or  set-in  pock¬ 
ets.  Suitable  for 
contrasting  mater¬ 
ials.  Sizes  6.  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years. 
Size  10  years  re¬ 
quires  2  yards  54- 
in.  material.  15 
cents. 


three-quarter  length 
sleeves,  and  'with 
or  without  patch 
pockets;  for  ladies 
and  misses.  Sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44-in.  bust.  Size 
38  requires  4  y8 
yards  36-in.,  or  314 
yards  54-in.  mater¬ 
ial.  Embroidered 
with  transfer  No. 
11008.  Press  25 
cents,  transfer  25 
cents. 


Fashion  catalog,  15  cents. 


low,  blue,  and  the  delicate  pale  blue  long- 
spurred  violet  with  purple  veinings 
(Viola  rostrata)  which  looks  as  if  it 
might  be  an  ancestress  of  the  pansy, 
Ilepaticas,  Anemones,  bloodroot,  Jac-k-in- 
the-pulpit  (Indian  turnip),  Trillium, 
adders-tongue  and  the  lovely  fringed  Poly¬ 
gala  (a  crimson  flower  sometimes  called 
flowering  wintergreen)  will  all  thrive  in 
ordinary,  rich  soil  in  partial  shade.  Even 
trailing  arbutus,  which  it  was  long  sup¬ 
posed  could  not  be  grown  in  cultivation, 
will  live  and  bloom  well  if  transplanted 
into  wood  soil  in  a  heavily  shaded  loca¬ 
tion,  as  under  evergreens,  or  at  the  north 
end  of  a  building.  'Sunlight  causes  the 
foliage  to  turn  brown,  and  eventually 
kills  the  plant.  This  fact,  and  the  care¬ 
less  pulling  up  of  roots  in  gathering  blos¬ 
soms.  are  the  chief  reasons  why,  with 
the  thinning  of  timber,  arbutus  is  fast 
vanishing  from  our  woods.  Wild  azaleas 
(honeysuckle,  or  “May  apple  blossoms”) 
will  grow  almost  (anywhere ;  so  will 
sweetbriar.  which  is  the  “dewy  eglan¬ 
tine”  of  Keats  and  other  poets.  No 
flower  is  more  exquisite  than  this,  and 
the  beautiful  foliage,  as  well  as  the 
bloom,  is  fragrant.  Why  do  not  more 
people  have  a  clump  of  sweetbriar? 
Probably  because  it  costs  nothing.  It 
does  not  spread  dangerously. 


I  once  saw  in  a  friend’s  home,  a  win¬ 
dow-box  constructed  with  a  glass  cover, 
to  keep  the  enclosed  air  moist.  It  some¬ 
what  resembled  a  show-case.  Within  it 
were  bits  of  moss,  delicate  ferns,  a  Trill¬ 
ium  or  two.  budded,  and  Ilepaticas  in 
bloom,  in  February.  Other  flowers  de¬ 
sirable  for  such  a  box  are,  besides  violets, 
the  graceful  bellwort  (pale  yellow,  lemon 
scented,  the  ste^s  appearing  to  pierce 
through  the  leaves),  the  Polygala,  or 
flowering  wintergreen  ;  the  fairy  mitre- 
wort,  whose  spike  of  tiny,  lace-edged 
white  bells  is  a  marvelous  thing  seen 
under  a  reading  glass ;  the  feathery,  two- 
leaved  Solomon’s  seal,  not  the  large  va¬ 
riety,  though  that  is  interesting  for  the 
garden.  Other  flowers,  including  the 
“Spring  beauty”  (Claytonia)  are  avail¬ 
able  in  some  localities.  A  few  varieties, 
with  moss  and  ferns,  will  suffice.  What 
could  make  a  lovelier  Christinas  gift  to 
a  “shut-in”  who  loves  nature,  than  such 
a  box  of  woodland  treasures,  certain  to 
bloom  in  midwinter?  g.  a.  timmf.rman. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana  Farmer 

The  little  tractor  is  tamed  at  last,  but 
the  new  starter  has  not  been  attached 
yet,  and  it  is  too  hard  for  me  without 
it,  so  the  wheel-hoe  goes  on  the  job  in 
the  garden.  I  take  a  package  of  seeds 
and  tell  Lula  where  I  shall  be.  The 
far  border  of  the  big  garden  is  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  house,  and  it  is  an 
understood  thing  that  I  am  not  to  be 
called  thence  to  answer  the  telephone 
unless  it  is  ab-so-lute-ly  necessary,  which 
it  rarely  is. 

Here  goes  the  wheel  hoe,  with  the 
scuffle  blade  down,  giving  every  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  thrifty  but  belated  egg¬ 
plants  and  pimentoes.  Some  of  them 
can  be  protected  with  some  old  denim 
portieres,  if  we  have  a  frost  warning  in 
time.  The  cauliflower  and  Chinese  cab¬ 
bage  rejoice  in  the  cool,  moist  weather. 
The  latter  needs  thinning,  and  I  find  the 
thinnings  abundant  for  a  mess  of  greens 
— to  Earl’s  dinner-time  delight.  In  years 
of  tending  a  garden  measuring  30  by  10, 
we  learned  not  to  stop  sowing  seed,  even 
though  frost  be  just  around  the  corner, 
but  to  gamble  a  bit  with  the  weather. 
'We  are  so  likely  to  have  one  sharp, 
moderately  early  frost,  then  weeks  of 
pleasant  weather.  If  things  can  be  tided 
over,  they  stand  quite  a  chance.  So  here 
goes  a  row  of  spinach  seed. 

Now  the  wheel  hoe  is  left  behind,  and 
a  hand  hoe  is  used  to  clear  away  all 
grass  and  weeds  for  a  goodly  space 
around  young  peach  trees.  I  fear  I  have 
ruined  a  promising  .T.  II.  Hale,  by  dis¬ 
gusting  carelessness.  It  was  wilting;  in¬ 
vestigation  showed  it  to  be  girdled  by 
the  wire  of  its  label.  Of  course,  I  a  3n’t 
expect  it  to  increase  so  much  in  diameter 
in  one  season.  It  may  make  a  partial 
recovery,  but  is  bound  to  be  injured.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  a  cheap  lesson — for  surely, 
never  again! 

By  this  time,  I  am  dreaming  of  fresh 
apple  pie,  and  start  for  the  house  with 
the  greens,  taking  some  corn  along.  The 
pie  is  soon  made,  and  presently,  tasted. 
M  hy  pie  crust  should  behave  with  per¬ 
fect  propriety  when  made  for  me  alone, 
and  act  as  if  possessed  when  made  for 
a  church  or  community  sale,  though 
measured  scrupulously  by  the  same 
recipe,  is  not  explained  (nor  sanctioned) 
by  my  scientific  training ! 

Fuel  will  soon  be  a  “burning”  ques¬ 
tion,  but  even  it  is  secondary  to  labor.  I 
have  fuel,  in  the  shape  of  red  cedar  trees 
that  must  come  down,  anyway,  for  the 
sake  of  orchards,  mine  and  my  neighbor’s 
—but  I  cannot  cut  them,  and  am  not 
sure  of  a  wood  chopper  yet.  Coal  is 
high,  as  everybody  knows.  An  oil  burner 
in  the  kitchen  range  might  solve  one  of 
my  problems,  if  they  are  any  good — but 
are  they?  I  have  ordered  a  basket  grate 
to  slip  into  the  fireplace,  to  burn  coal  in 
the  bitterest  weather. 

Recent  inspection  of  catalog  prices 
discloses  that  blankets  are  high,  too — 
from  two  to  three  dollars  higher  than 
last  year.  Not  having  wool  to  sell,  I 
can’t  say  how  much  of  the  extra  price 
reaches  the  producer.  An  old  cousin 
from  Ohio,  here  for  Quarterly  Meeting, 
inquired,  “Has  thee  ever  considered  pa¬ 
per-mill  blankets?”  I  never  saw  any, 
but  had  heard  of  them.  He  had  not 
bought  any  lately,  but  promised  to  in¬ 
vestigate  for  me.  They  sound  interest¬ 
ing.  For  the  benefit  of  somebody  as 
ignorant,  as  I  was,  it  seems  that  paper 
pulp,  in  the  mills,  is  carried  on  a  wide 
belting  of  pure  wool.  When  this  tears, 
the  whole  belt  is  discarded,  and  sold 
quite  cheaply.  It  is  very  closely  woven, 
hence  almost  windproof — good  for  auto 
robes  ;  and  as  it  is  not  combed  up  fluffy, 
like  the  fine  bed  blankets,  it  wears  much 
better.  My  grandmother's  blankets  were 
“teazled”  very  little,  if  any.  If  I  had 
sheep,  I  should  surely  have  the  wool 
made  up  for  home  use.  believing  that  one 
hope  of  our  business  is  in  the  return  to 
something  approaching  pioneer  days, 
with  each  farm,  or  perhaps  each  com¬ 
munity,  almost  independent  and  self-sup¬ 
porting. 

Our  greatest  problem  is  that  of  labor. 
Four  boys  have"  left  the  farms,  in  this 
immediate  neighborhood,  in  a  year,  but 
one  is  back.  Next  year  Earl  will  work 
for  me,  and  another  man  for  his  present 
employer,  but  that  merely  passes  the 
problem  on  to  somebody  else,  for  there 
is  no  reserve  supply.  e  m.  c. 
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Sears, Roebuck  and  Co. 

C7he  Worlds  Biggest  Mail  Order  House 

Extra  Big Values  for  Fall  and  Winter 


in  All  Wool  Blankets  ! 


Order 
Direct 
From  This 
Advertisement 


WOOL 


ALL.fu 

BLAN 


Priced  to 
Save  You  Money! 

Our  Falcon  Brand— famous  the 
country  over— guaranteed  ALL  WOOL. 

We  have  these  blankets  made  especially 
for  us  of  selected  long  staple  wool  to  insure 
durability.  They  are  thoroughly  shrunk 
and  will  wash  perfectly.  The  deep,  soft 
nap  gives  utmost  warmth.  They  are  ex¬ 
ceptional  value  and  we  guarantee  you 
will  be  delighted  with  the  quality.  Falcon 
Brand  Blankets  come  in  different  colors, 
sizes  and  weights,  but  are  all  the  same  high 
quality.  plaids 

Pink  and  white,  tan  and  white,  blue  and  white,  gray 
and  white,  rose  and  white,  lavender  and  white,  black  and 
white,  or  black  and  red.  Order  by  catalog  number 
and  be  sure  to  mention  color  wanted. 

24N75501AD— Size,  about  66  x  80  inches.  Weight,  per 
pair,  about  4 yi  pounds.  Shipping  weight,  pounds. 

Per  pair . . . . . $  8.70 

24N7554V4D— Size,  about  72  x  84  inches.  Weight,  per 

Pair,  about  5 yi  pounds.  Shipping  weight,  6 pounds. 

er  pair . . . $11.25 

Shipped  from  Chicago  or  Philadelphia  Store 

Our  1100  Page  Catalog 


Per  Pair 

White,  Gray  or  Scarlet 
Falcon  ALL  WOOL  Blankets 

White  and  Gray  have  pink  or  blue  borders. 
State  color  border  wanted. 

24N 7 540V4D  —  White 
24N7580y4D— Scarlet 
24N7560y4D-Gray 

Size,  about  60x80  inches.  Weight,  per  pair,  about  4 
lbs.  Shipping  weight,  5  lbs.  Per  pair . $  8.25 

24N7544y4D-White 
24N7584y4D-ScarIet 
24N7564y4D-Gray 

Size,  about  70x80  inches.  Weight,  per  pair, 
about  5  lbs.  Shipping  weight,  6  lbs.  Per 
pair . $10.30 

24N7548V4D— White 
24N7568y4D-Gray 

Size,  about  72x84  inches.  Weight,  per  pair,  about 

6  lbs.  Shipping  weight,  7  lbs.  Per  pair . $12.35 

Shipped  from  Chicago  or  Philadelphia  Store 


“The  Wonder  Book  of  Bargains”  brings  to 
your  door  the  world’s  greatest  store.  From 
its  pages  you  can  buy  at  lowest  prices,  cloth¬ 
ing,  bedding,  furniture,  household  goods,  tools, 
auto  supplies— everything  you  wear  or  use. 


Over  one-fourth  of  all  the  families  in  the 
United  States  buy  from  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Co.  The  World’s  Biggest  Mail  Order 
House  gives  the  world’s  biggest  values 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co 

cthe  World's  Biggest  Mail  Order  House 


Mail  FREE  Catalog  Coupon!  % 
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Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago  Philadelphia  Dallas  Seattle 

Send  Latest  General  Catalog  No.  66R18. 
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The  Dairyman’s  Express 

Route 

MINUTES  may  mean  dollars  to  producer  or 
creamery  in  hauling  dairy  produce-  Tran- 
sportation  must  be  swifter  than  spoilage.  Un¬ 
faltering  dependability  is  vital. 

Speed  Wagon  fleetness  discounts  time;  its  stam¬ 
ina  discounts  difficult  conditions  of  travel.  Super 
power,  brute  strength,  proper  balance  and  pneu¬ 
matic  tires  insure  definite  road  mastery.  Endur¬ 
ance  qualities  for  a  quarter  million  miles  of  service 
guarantee  supreme  economy. 


No  single  feature  alone  is  responsible  for  Speed 
Wagon  dominance.  To  balanced  goodness  goes 
all  the  credit.  Nearly  a  hundred  thousand  are 
serving  and  saving  because  the  Speed  Wagon  is 
designed  and  manufactured  as  a  complete  unit 
in  the  big  Reo  shops, — not  assembled! 

Twelve  standard  bodies.  Capacity  500  to  2500 
Pounds.  Chassis,  $1185  at  Lansing;  add  tax. 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 


HP  A  %#  C  C  •*  y#ur  own  horse  afflicted? 
t  «  V  El  9  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient,  in  powder  form. 

NEWTON’S 

A  veterinary's  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hobs. 
Heaves,  Coughs.  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 
by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


For  Sale-I78“AC RE  FARM 

Excellent  buildings;  good  soil:  timber;  fully 
equipped;  crops;  stock.  Excellent  bargain.  Many 
others  at  $25  to  $100  per  acre,  WESTCOTT,  Oswego,  N  Y. 


—  — 1  ""  ii". 

Prevent 

Blackleg 


b r  using 


Blacklegoids 


Scientifically  Prepared  and  Tested 
Blackleg  Vaccine  in  Pill  Form 


Wanted— Buyers  forNeu)  York  State  Farms 

Interesting  pamphlet  of  facts  and  list  free. 

O.  F.  LAKE  .  TULLY,  NEW  YORK 


POULTRY  Farm  —15  Acres 

8-room  dwelling,  with  modern  improvements,  sta¬ 
ble,  shed,  complete  poultry  houses,  duck  pond,  con¬ 
venient  location,  55  miles  from  New  York,  for  sale. 

A.  V.  D.  Wallace,  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Consult  your  veterinarian  or  druggist. 
Write  for  free  booklet  on  blackleg.  No.  35t. 


Animal  Industry  Department  of 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


WE 

sell) 

FENC¬ 
ING 


i tTTTff 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

CORRUGATED— PLAIN —  V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  —  SPOUTING  —  GUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD’S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Fitting  Sheep  for  the  Show 

Would  you  give  information  in  regard 
to  washing  sheep  and  lambs?  I  have  a 
few  which  I  want  to  enter  in  shows  and 
fairs.  Some  of  them  have  wool  stained 
and  dirty.  What  do  I  use  to  make  the 
wool  white,  as  I  want  them  to  look  well? 

New  Jersey.  g.  ii.  r. 

General  Rules. — One  of  the  prime 
factors  in  the  show  ring  today  is  to  show 
nothing  but  individuals  true  to  type.  No 
matter  how  large  and  fat  the  individual 
is,  if  it  does  not  look  a  high  type  of  the 
breed  it  surely  loses  out  if  the  judge  is 
on  his  job.  So  first,  study  breed  charac¬ 
teristics  and  select  accordingly.  Care  for 
the  year  or  few  months  prior  to  showing 
should  be  just  a  little  extra,  depending 
upon  the  class  of  fairs  at  which  you 
wish  to  show.  Lambs  for  your  yearlings 
should  be  selected  in  the  Fall  or  early 
Winter  and  kept  by  themselves,  that  they 
may  get  just  a  little  extra  care  all  the 
Winter.  If  given  plenty  of  room  the 
yearlings  or  over — for  the  two-year  class- 


This  little  picture  is  taken  from  the 
American  Sheep  Breeder.  It  goes  well 
with  the  recent  article  by  W.  W. 
Reynolds  on  the  Western  sheep  herder. 
This  pile  of  stones  marks  the  grave  of 
such  a  herder.  They  were  probably  built 
up  one  or  two  at  a  time  by  passersby 
who  knew  the  dead  man  was  laid  away 
in  that  lonely  place. 


es — can  run  with  them.  This  would  les¬ 
sen  work,  which,  of  course,  makes  the 
task  easier  and  consequently  lessens  cost. 
We  do  not  make  a  practice  of  breeding 
our  over-a-year  stuff,  and  no  exhibitor 
does.  Occasionally  an  ewe  will  raise  a 
lamb  and  keep  fat  if  given  special  care, 
but  they  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

Summer  Care. — A  handy  pasture 
where  sheep  can  have  the  run  of  a  base¬ 
ment  barn  that  has  been  well  cleaned  out 
in  Spring  is  almost  a  necessity.  Supple¬ 
ment  with  a  light  feeding  of  clover  or 
Alfalfa  in  the  extra  hot  weather,  and 
light  grain  rations.  Sheep  will  not  do 
well  standing  on  a  foot  of  hot  manure. 
Sheep  will  not  improve,  but  rather  other¬ 
wise,  if  compelled  to  stand  with  head  un¬ 
der  the  fence  corner  fighting  flies. 

As  to  Shearing. — The  fine  wools  are 
usually  shorn  in  late  Fall  or  early  Win¬ 
ter,  just  before  severe  Winter  sets  in, 
and,  of  course,  kept  in  warm  quarters. 
Any  well-battened  box  stall  is  right.  Any 
inexpensive  warm  place,  with  good  ven¬ 
tilation,  is  all  that  is  required.  Their 
wool  soon  starts,  and  by  the  time  severe 
Winter  weather  comes  they  can  stand  as 
much  as  any  sheep.  With  the  long-wool 
breeds  shear  as  early  in  March  as  pos¬ 
sible,  or  last  of  February.  This  gives 
them  a  nice  length  of  staple.  For  the 
Down  or  middle  wool  classes,  the  last  of 
March  is  about  right ;  they  will  get 
length  of  staple  enough  to  trim  nicely, 
which  gives  them  a  neat,  firm  appear¬ 
ance.  This  operation,  though  simple, 
takes  quite  a  little  practice,  but  anyone 
can  soon  learn  the  trick  Have  someone 
hold  or  tie  your  sheep  with  a  comfortable 
little  halter,  and  with  a  stiff  brush  wet 
iu  pail  of  water  brush  sheep  all  over, 
bringing  out  all  the  ends  possible.  Now 
take  a  sharp  pair  of  shears  and  com¬ 
mence  down  the  back,  taking  off  say  % 
in.  of  the  standing  ends,  and  so  on  all 
Over  the  sheep,  keeping  in  mind  to  make 

(Continued  ou  Page  126S) 
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Stopping  the  Clock 
Never  Saved  Time 

And  Never  Will 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  GO. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D  Wire  clamp. 

Neither  can  you  save  money  by 
buying  a  cheap  milk  strainer.  You 
pay  for  it  in  the  end.  The  Dr.  Clark 
Purity  Milk  Strainer  is  a  far  better 
investment. 

The  Dr.  Clark  is  the  invention  of  a 
milk  inspector  who  knew  his  busi¬ 
ness.  Not  a  complicated  fad.  Just  a 
mighty  good  strainer  that  removes 
every  last  bit  of  sediment  from  milk. 
No  cloths.  No  fine  wire  gauze  to 
wear  out.  No  drudgery  washing 
cloths  and  cleaning  the  strainer. 

Make  us  prove  our  guarantee  that  the  Dr. 
Clark  will  remove  every  last  bit  of  sediment, 
and  no  other  strainer  will.  10-qt.  and  18-qt. 
sizes.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Color  Your  Butter 

‘Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you  top  prices.  “Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing  be¬ 
cause  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores. 
Purely  vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all 
State  and  National  food  laws.  Used  for 
of)  years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington.  Vt. 


If  You  Use  STRUVEN’S 


FEEDING 


There’s  More  Profit 

Those  who  have  sent  for  our  free  folder 
on  feeding  and  samples  of  Fish  Meal  can 
soon  see  the  benefits  of  this  ideal  feed 
supplement.  STRUVEN’S  EISH  MEAL 
supplies  the  needed  proteins  and  minerals 
for  rapid  growth  and  better  health  among 
Poultry,  Hogs  and  Stock, 

STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL  is  made 
from  fresh,  whole  fish, — finely  ground, — 
clean  and  nourishing. 

You  will  find  it  a  completely  satisfactory 
and  valuable  feed  supplement.  Write  today 
for  free  feeding  instructions. 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  COMPANY 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  Rod  and  Up 


Write  for  our  free 
104 -Page  Catalog 
showing  LOWEST 
prices  on  quality 


Fence 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY. 

Famous  Peerless  Line  of  Fence,  Farm 
GateB,  Roofing.  Paints  NOW  sold  direct 
from  Factory  at  40%  lower  prices.  „ 

1  PEERLESS  WIRE  A  FENCE  CO.  6 

'  Dept  4303  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  Z6%c  a  Rod,”  Bays  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Freo 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230 M UNCI E,  IND. 


Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book. 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Feed  for  Laying;  Filter  Box;  Dishorning 
Cow 

1.  I  have  a  flock  of  pullets,  hatched  in 
April,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Hocks. 
Would  you  advise  me  in  regard  to  the 
proper  feed  for  early  laying:  I  wish  to 
mix  my  own  feed.  2.  Would  you  also 
give  me  information  for  making  a  filter 
box  for  a  cistern?  3.  I  have  a  cow  which 
was  dishorned  last  Fall.  Her  horns  were 
taken  off  about  1%  in.  from  head.  In 
right  horn,  several  months  ago,  I  noticed 
a  tiny  hole ;  by  now  the  hole  is  larger, 
and  the  inside  of  horn  has  loosened  from 
the  shell  of  the  horn.  Perfectly  dry.  Can 
this  cause  any  trouble?  w.  A.  c. 

1.  A  good  laying  mash  may  he  made 
from  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  ground 
corn,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings  and  beef  scrap.  This  may  be 
kept  before  the  pullets,  dry,  at  all  times 
and  mixed  whole  grains  fed  morning  and 
night.  If  an  ample  supply  of  skim-milk 
is  available,  the  meat  scrap  may  be  par¬ 
tially  or  wholly  omitted  from  the  mash. 
The  above  mash  may  be  fed  moistened 
with  skim-milk  or  water,  once  daily. 

2.  A  filter  box  may  be  made  by  placing 
a  layer  of  crushed  charcoal  in  a  box  of 
suitable  size  and  covering  it  with  a  sec¬ 
ond  layer  of  clean  sand  or  gravel,  or,  per¬ 
haps  better,  by  placing  a  layer  of  char¬ 
coal  between  two  of  sand  and  gravel. 
Any  of  these  materials  alone  will  filter 
water.  The  thicker  the  layers  and  the 
less  they  are  used,  the  better  the  filtra¬ 
tion,  but  any  such  mechanical  filter  will 
soon  become  clogged  unless  frequently 
renewed,  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
remove  disease  germs  from  water. 

3.  Dishorning  should  be  done  close  to 
the  skin,  not  several  inches  from  the 
skull.  The  latter  is  not  dishorning,  but 
cutting  a  part  of  the  horn  off.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  cow  is  in  for  any  trouble, 
however,  from  your  description. 

M* B.  D. 


When  you  say  UNCLE  JOHNS” 

For  DAIRY  RATION;  You've  said  aPAILFULL 


For  Particulars  Write 

ONTARIO  MILLING  CO.  Inc. 

OSWEGO  NEW  YORK 


BALED  SHAVINGS 

BEST  BEDDING  COWS 

Write  for  Delivered  Price  in  Car  Lots. 


OSCAR  SMITH  &  SON  Albany,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


Reg.  Airedale  Bitch 

Fine  breeder  and  watch  doe.  Will  hunt.  815. 
Male  coon  hound,  2  years,  *4  Airedale,  34  coon 
hound.  Good  on  rabbits.  815. 

J.  L.  LONG  Route  4  Mayport,  Pa. 


Eight  Airedales  f°LAi  Sept.  1st 

Seven  more  on  hand  must  go  before  cold  weather. 
Excellent  breeding.  Two  fine  matrons,  one  bred 
Sept.  1st.  Two  fine  ten-mos.-old  dogs,  will  make 
good  coon  hunters.  One  fine  stud  and  two  young 
females.  No  reasonable  offer  refused. 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM  Jeffersan,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS ! B"'  *h;fR;?,KW  Airedale 

to  protect  your  home  and  kill  the  vermin  on  your 
premises.  Vigorous  pups  for  sale— males.  835; 
females,  820.  Heady  to  ship.  Pedigrees  free. 

BRANDRETH  LAKE  KENNELS,  Brandreth,  Beaver  P.  0..  N.Y. 


Airedale  Terrier  Puppies 

Special  Values — Immediate  Delivery. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  DANBURY,  CONN. 


A  trod  aloe  3-yr.-old  bitch;  reg. ;  38-lbs.;  good  type  and  dis- 
AlleUalCS  position  $20.  Female  pups,  3mos.:  flnepedi- 
gree.  $10  each.  A.Warrern,01d  Parsonage.  Center  Moriches,  N.Y 


Three  Female  Airedales  sl"cYp™nfonCu?s  01°“ 

F.  H.  FOOTE  Springdale  Kennels  Jefferson,  N.Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWEEN  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  >  WELCH  SHEPHERDS.  30 generations  breeding  from 
proven  Sires  and  Liams  from  natural  heelers.  Few 
Blue  Scotch  Highland  Pups.  GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.Y. 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups 

Females,  83.  F.  A.  SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


Enr  Cain  Q  nil  Pnno  F  6  m  a  1  e  8  *15.  Airedales 

rUl  OalB  DUII  rups  grown  ;  registered  ;  males.  $25. 
L.  H.  HINDEREB  Denton,  Maryland 


Hundred  Hunting  HOUNDS.  Cheap.  Free  Catalogue. 

KASKENNELS  RNY  Herrick,  Illinois 


it  pi  J  WOI.F  VON  KOI. AND.  Sire  of  quality 
AI  uIUu  Police  litters.  O.  HILL,  Amenia,  New  York 


Show  Type  Wire 


Female.  Brood  Matron.  Young  ter¬ 
riers,  pedigreed.  O.  Hill,  Amenia,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE— Wamlerlui  Police  Dogs.  All  ages.  Fox  gray.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Fed.  SCHAROER.ThornnoinJ.  Weitcietter  Cn..N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


VigOF 


JERSEYS 


Vigor  is  one  of  the  most  important  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  dairy  cow. 

VIGOR  IN  HOLSTEINS  MEANS  - 

Less  trouble  to  the  dairyman  at  call¬ 
ing  time  —  fewer  losses  from  cows 
or  injury  to  cows  through  calving  -- 
stronger,  healthier  calves  at  birth  -- 
more  rapid  gains  in  the  offspring 
from  calf  hood  to  maturity  --  large, 
steady  production  under  adverse 
conditions. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  Ill. 


HOI 

ES 

m 

E 

a 

Twelve4-Yr.-0ld  Reg.  Holsteins  marked  and’ propel 

type;  due  to  freshen  in  Oct.;  capable  of  milking  40 quarts 
of  milk  per  day  ;  tuberculin  tested;  60-day  retest;  backed 
by  the  largest  of  A.  R.  O.  records  and  of  Orm«by,King 
of  the  Pontiacs,  and  Pietje  breeding.  OKAS.  A.  HOWELL, 
llowells,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  TO  miles  west  N.Y.  C-,  Erie  R.  R. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE 

Fritzlyn  Farm  Pure  Bred  Guernsey  Bulls 

from  three  to  seven  months  old,  sired  by  our  May 
Hose.  Golden  Secret,  King  of  the  May  sire,  who  lias 
the  blood  of  the  three  May  Bose  One  thousand  pound 
cows.  The  dams  are  A.  R.  daughters  of  Frank  Rose 
and  grand-daughters  of  Ne  Pius  Ultra,  with  type 
and  production.  Federal  Accredited  herd.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Reasonable  prices. 

WM.  F.  FRETZ  -  Pipersville,  Pa. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Highly  Bred 
Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 


Roll  wood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn 

mmiupi  ^ 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  at  present  several  very 
desirable  young  bull  calves  and  two  older 
ones  sired  by  our  herd  sires  and  out  of 
cows  with  or  now  making  A.  R.  records. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  bull,  write  us. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset.  Mass. 


For  Sale-Guernseys 

One  heifer,  “  Wanda,”  No.  131952.  Born,  March  10,  1922. 
Price,  $150.  One  heifer,  Madeline.  Born,  April  17,  1923. 
Price,  $100.  They  are  both  by  “  Saleem’s  Lad.”  63298. 
Dam,  "Johanna  of  Winsor  Homestead,”  No.  105385.  One 
bull,  “Paul,”  No.  81507.  Born,  April 30,  1922.  Price, $125. 
One  bull,  “  Pefer,”  Born,  May  21,  1923.  Price,  $75.  They 
are  both  by  “  Saleem’s  Lad,”  53298.  Dam,  “  Wahneeta  of 
Winsor  Homestead,”  No.  103819.  They  are  “  Tuberculin 
tested.”  C1IAS.  J.  J.  W  EI8S,T  ruck*  v  ill  e.  Pa. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  DAIRY  FARMS  M  C.  tU  If..-  Phil*.,  P*. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock,  both  sexes,  all  ages,  A.  R.  dams. 
Prices  right.  Accredited  Herd  No.  39403.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Richard  J*.  ReForest,  Amsterdam, N.  Y* 


••  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


rKINNELON  BREEDn 

Simply  means  foremost  quality  Brawn  Swiss  of 
high  production  and  bearing  the  refinement  of 
Kinnelon  breeding.  Convince  yourself  and  insure 
the  future  success  of  your  herd  by  placing  an  order 
for  a  Kinnelon  bred  bull  that  will  increase  your 
production  as  well  as  increase  the  value  of  your 
calves.  Write  now  for  prices  on  two  calves  we 
have  to  offer  from  high  producing  dams. 

KINNELON  FARMS  -  Butler.  N.  J. 


October  20 

JERSEY  AUCTION 

Brightside  Farms 

AURORA.  N.  Y. 

n  ApiQ  and  some  of  the  best 
lUuliJ  known  blood  lines. 

head  of  R.  of  M.  cows 
^with  their  sons  and 
daughters  will  be  offered. 

This  is  Your  Chance  to  Get  a 
Real  Foundation  Animal 


$300 


pQeh  Youu  choice  of  15  from  herd  of 
EidLU  30  SELECT  JERSEYS.  Accre¬ 
dited  Herd.  Ten  with  Register  of 
Merit  Records.  Ten  now  on  test. 

RICHFIELD  FARM  Hobart,  New  York 

GEORGE  T.  RICH.  Owner. 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

rnrC9|a  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
rUl  OalB  cuijn  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Box  173.  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Reg.  Jersey  Calve*  and  HEIFERS  for  dale,  on  Long  Island. 

T.  It.  Tested.  For  prices  and  information,  BURLINGAME, 
HUTCHINS  S  KING.  Inc..  Rnom  1006  7  Water  Si..  N.  T.  City 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  DCBHAMS 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville.  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Fresh  and  Nearly-Cows  For  Sale Telftm! 

Guernseys,  Jerseys.  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins.  Al¬ 
ways  100  high-class  cows  to  choose  from.  Will  also 
buy  on  commission.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barre,  Vermont 

Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  &  SON 

|  .*.  SHEEP 

REGISTERED 

DELAINE  Yearling  RAMS 

bred  for  size,  constitution,  quality  and  weight  of 
fleece.  L.  M.  ADAMS, Eagle  Bridge, New  York 

Purebred  Young  Hampshire  Boar 

with  papers;  around  300  lbs.  Splendid  animal  ;  will  sell 
eheap.  11  A  It  R  Y  11.  R  1  E€  K ,  Preston,  Maryland 

For  Sale  Th^m\!S™rHair^Y.  Hampshire  Rams 

FOR  Raw  dirnnokirn  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  lambs. 

SALE  Deg.  onrujjsmre  c.  G.  Bower  I.udlowvilie,  N.Y. 

A-l  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  'fo^sale88 

CLARENCE  L.  BURNHAM  Valois,  N.Y. 

SMALL  FLOCK  Reg.  HAMPSHIREDOWN 

Pvuoe  and  Ram  Priced  low  for  quick  sale. 

CWBS  anu  KdlD  alANSTEN  FARMS  Harrison,  N.  Y 

Ron  riolainaa  Rams  and  Ewes.  Largest  flock  in  State 
neg.ueiames  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  C.  WEATHERBY  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

XXAMPSHIRE  3EPURE  DE3RED  XjAMB  TLAMS 

126-lb.  ewe  lambs,  ewes  and  mature  rams.  Show  Iambs. 

CHARLES  E.  HASLETT  -  Hall,  New  York 

Registered  Hampshire-down  Ewes  and  Rams  Segfs- 

tered  South  down  Ewes  for  sale.  ELLIS  USER,  Gladstont.  N.  J. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Rams  and  Ewes 

the  Bast.  C.  P.  &  M.  W  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

T>  nn  Uomnohlroo  We  are  offering  a  limited  num- 
AvBgt  JTlam JJo nil  go  ber  of  bred  ewes  and  ten  ewe 
lambs  at  reduced  prices.  OPHIR  FARM,  Purchase,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  RAMS  SS^VbS^ 

n  _  ol,„_  Q „ Imp.  stk.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Keg.  onrop.  Kams  WILLIAMS  KAIIM,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Deg.  Shropshire  Rams  and  Kwes.  Wooled  to  Nose. 

■1  Priced  Low.  LeRO \  C.  BOWER,  LudlowvllU,  N.  Y. 

20  Registered  Shropshire  Ewes 

at  special  price  Rams  and  ram  lambs.  Big,  heavy 

wooled  Rambouillet  rams.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY. Mantaur  Fills, N.Y. 

rjOK  SALE — Nhropnhlre  and  Southdown  Rams  of  all 

1  ages.  L.  M.  Colbert’s  Sons,  East  Chatham,  N.Y. 

n  „„  CLpAn.ltlr..  0ne  3-yr.-old  stock  ram  ;  weight, 260- 

Keg.  onropsmres  lbs.  Some  extra  ram  lambs.  15  Ewes, 

1  and  2  year  old.  Fred  Van  Vloel  A  Sons,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

COATS 

herd^f  Angora  Goats 

35  Does,  6  Bucks  at  85  per  head  for  the  lot. 
CRONEMEYER  -  Deposit,  New  York 

A  T'C  NUBIANS,  TOGGENBERCS— Closing-out 
1,11/1  1  ^  sale  of  both  herds  of  pure  breds  and 
high  grades.  Bargains  in  both  sexes. 
Address,  MT.  K  EM  HUE  FARMS,  Morristown,  N.J. 

To  Get  the  Best  Choice  Buy  Milk  Goat  Bucks  Now 

Buy  Bred  Does  in  October,  Buy  Kids  and  Year¬ 
lings  now.  S.  J.  Sharpies,  R.  0.  5.  Norristown,  Pa. 

S.  M.  S.  Standard  Whiteface  Breeding  Heifers, 
Feeder  Calves  and  Yearlings 

We  have  an  exceptionally  good  lot  of  purabred  Hereford  yearlings  and  two-year-old 
heifers  for  sale,  in  lots  of  one  or  more  cars.  We  also  offer  S.  M.  S.  Standard  feeder 
calves  and  yearlings  for  sale  for  fall  shipment.  Write  for  season  circular  and  prices. 

SWENSON  BROTHERS,  A.  J.  SWENSON,  Hunger  ud  Superintendent  STAMFORD,  TEXAS 


SWINE 


3 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Have  you  considered  B KTTERI JIG  the  blood-lines  of 
your  herd  by  purchasing  a  new  Boar !  We  have  Spring 
(1922)  Boars  by  Fairholm  Fancy  Orion,  Fall  boars  by 
Fancy  Orion  King  34th,  this  Spring’s  boars  by  Crest  De¬ 
fender,  Highland  King  Defender  and  Altamont’s  Origin¬ 
ator.  Beside  using  a  Duroc-Jersey  registered  boar  with 
their  pure  bred  sows,  many  breeders  use  theirs  for  out- 
crossing  with  sows  of  other  fat  breads  for  producing 
“  Feeder  ”  pigs.  Duroc-Jerseys  introduce  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  height  and  length  and  the  sows  supply  the  weight. 
We  also  still  have  a  few  bred  gilts  for  sale  for  RHP- 
TEMBER  FARROWING.  All  stock  is  Double  Im- 
mtined.  We  invite  correspondence  or  better  still,  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on  State  road  14  miles 
East  of  Poughkeepsie 

The  CREST  Farm.  Millbrook.  N.Y. 


For  SaleDuroc- Jersey  Pigs 

Twelve  weeks  old.  Sensation  breeding.  Price,  $10 
each,  Registered  and  Transferred.  If  not  satisfac- 
torypigs  can  be  returned.  Purchase  price  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  SQUARE  DEAL  FARM,  Route  2,  West  Winfield,  N.Y. 


Registered  Duroc  Boars 


All  ages. 

Odithla  Farm,  Stanley,  N.Y. 


DUROCS 


Purebred.  6  weeks.  $10  pair. 

J.  GEORGE  WALTER 
U.  F.  I).  Cape  May,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-  1  3  UROC 


IGS 


either  sex,  fi  weeks,  85  each. 

JOHN  P.  BARTLES  Flemington,  N.  J. 


DUROCS 


The  large  type.  All  ages  and  both 
sexes.  Prices  right. 

C.  It.  Bibbens  W.edsport,  N.Y. 


nnnnno  Extra  hardy,  well  grown  stock  of  the 
I K I II * \  clloicest  breeding  from  Colonels, 
UUIIUUO  Sensations  and  Defender  strains. 

- Come  and  inspect  the  herd  or 

write  your  wants.  Catalogue  on  reque-st. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM  Dept.  D  Belle  Meade.  Virginia 


■  IPHPQ  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  Y- 


FlITWfH’’^*  Orders  acceptable  now  for  August 
ai|(|  September  Pigs.  Also  Mature 

Stock.  ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P  0.  Box  15,  Bradford.  N.  Y. 


ledigroed  Duroc  Pigs,  $20  and  g25  a  pair.  Express 
prepaid.  STEPHEN  KELLOGG  Burdktte,  N.  Y. 


REG.BIGTYPE  CHESTER  WHITES 

AMERICA’S  BEST 
Fall  Pigs,  815  Each.  Unrelated  pairs.  825.  A 
few  extra  choice  big  June  pigs  .at  835  Each.  An 
pigs  Registered  in  the  O.  W.  Record. 

VICTOR  FARMS  -  Bellvale,  New  York 


50  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  weeks  to  10  months  old,  including  boars  ready 
for  service,  sows  for  breeding.  Also  Keg.  Jersey 
Bull  and  Heifer  calf.  Prices  Reasonable. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester.  Pa. 


FANCY 


.  I-  C. 


The  big.  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed- 
ing.  Bred  gilts,  service  boars  ami  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  W.  W.  W  E  I  M  A  N,  P.  O. 

Box  No.  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


0  1  P  Best  of  Breeding.  A-No.  1  Registered.  Boar  Pigs 
■  I.U.  5  that  will  make  Heal  Herd  Headers  $10each. 
Satis  lac  ion  or  money|back.  R.  Hill,  Senoca  Fal  s,  N.Y 

FOR  S  A  L  E  Berkshires  and 

200  JEPIGS  Chester  Whites 

Six  weeks  old.  $3.50  each,  well  bred,  15  to  20  pounds 
each.  Order? Killed  the  following  Monday.  Shipped  on 
Approval.  ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 


Big  Type  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars,  Gilts,  from  3  to  8  mos.  Also  booking  orders 
for  pigs  September  and  October  farrow.  A  pair 
will  lay  the  foundation.  Sired  by  1,000  ib.  Boars. 

OAKDALE  FARM,  CLYDE  B.  THOMAS,  Prop.,  Boonsboro,  Md. 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

•1  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvil-.e,  New  Yoke 


100  FEEDING  PIGS 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old,  $5.50  Each 

These  pigs  are  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  large  type  swine,  are  healthy,  husky,  faBt 
growers.  Can  send  Sows  or  Barrows.  Also  Pure  Bred 
Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $8 
each.  All  pigs  sent  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD.  M.  D.  V..  Bo,  51.  Walihint.  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

The  Grand  Champion  boar  through  the  State  fair  circuit 
and  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  the  untie,  ea  *  *d  boar 
of  1923,  was  bred  by  us,  as  were  his  sire  and  dam.  Service 
boarsand  weanling  pigs  of  thissame  breeding  now  for  sale. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  30  Dundee.  N.Y. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

BOARS  READY  FOR  FALL  SERVICE.  Spring  and  Summer 
Gilts.  Fall  pigs.  All  registered.  Prompt  shipment, 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

PATMOOR  BERKSHIRES.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
quality  at  fair  prices.  PATMOOR  FARMS.  Hmtfield,  N.  Y. 

Registered  spotted  Poland  chinas  the  ideal 

around  hog.  Very  attractive  prices  on  fall  pig*.  Write 
It  R  O  U  K  S  I  »  E  FARM,  -  M  lddletown,  Ya. 

Rig.  Hampshire  Pigs 


Gilts  6  months  old. 

Bon  S.  Condon,  Wayville,  N.  V. 


HORSES 


□ 


30  SHETLAND  and  WELSH  PONIES 

purchasers.  SENECA  PONY  FARMS,  Salamanca  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS'S 

Hunting  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Book  and  price  list 
f  ree.  VV.  A.  PECK.  New  London,  0. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  :  : 
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Dairying  Today 

Business  men  all  over  the  world  at 
the  present  time  are  trying  to  look  into 
the  future,  in  the  endeavor  to  learn  what 
it  has  in  store  for  them.  This  is  no  less 
true  of  the  dairy  farmer  than  it  is  of  the 
merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  contrac¬ 
tor  and  the  builder.  This  desire  to  fore¬ 
cast  the  future  does  not  indicate  that 
the  present  is  any  more  wrapped  ;n 
doubt  and  uncertainty  than  the  past  has 
been.  Human  wisdom  is  limited  at  best. 
The  future  must  always  be  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  a  matter  for  specula¬ 
tion. 

We  have  no  way  of  forming  a  rational 
opinion  about  the  things  which  lie  ahead 
of  us  than  to  reason  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown.  With  a  clear  conception 
of  those  things  which  are  evident  as  the 
basis  of  our  reasoning,  supported  by  the 
light  of  the  past,  we  are  able  with  more 
or  less  precision  to  reach  a  definite  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  what  may  come  to  us  in  the 
future. 

Applying  this  rule  to  our  consideration 
of  the  dairy  business,  we  find  that  all 
the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  country  are  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  in  size.  The  gains  in  popula¬ 
tion  made  in  all  these  centers  are  little 
less  than  marvelous.  We  do  not  need 
to  quote  statistics  in  proof  of  this  as¬ 
sertion.  We  know  it  to  be  indisputably 
true.  It  must  follow  that  the  demand 
for  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs,  milk  among 
them,  must  constantly  increase.  Here  we 
are  on  safe  ground.  Never  has  there 
been  so  great  a  consumption  per  capita 
of  milk  in  our  cities  and  towns  as  there 
is  today.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
use  of  milk  in  the  rural  districts.  Farmer 
folk  are  learning  to  use  the  milk  of  their 
own  dairies  more  freely  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past.  On  the  list  of  every 
city  householder,  milk  holds  the  first 
place.  Nothing  but  a  widespread  finan¬ 
cial  panic,  for  which  no  one  is  now  look¬ 
ing.  can  prevent  still  more  striking  gains 
in  population  in  the  future  than  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  past.  Our  cities  are 
bound  to  grow,  and  as  they  become 
larger,  milk  will  be  in  ever  increasing 
demand. 

We  find  added  reason  for  this  state¬ 
ment  in  the  fact  that  our  yeople  are 
more  and  more  coming  to  understand  the 
value  of  milk  as  an  article  of  food.  The 
results  gained  in  the  laboratory  prove 
its  worth ;  medical  science  declares  it ; 
the  experience  of  everyday  life  makes  it 
absolutely  certain  that  milk  contains  the 
most  vital  elements  for  the  conservation 
of  bodily  growth,  health  and  happiness 
known  to  man.  We  are  not  compelled  to 
rest  our  opinion  here  upon  speculation. 
We  have  the  light  of  knowledge  to  sup¬ 
port  us.  And  as  these  facts  become 
more  widely  known,  the  consumption  of 
milk  will  more  and  more  take  its  rightful 
place  in  the  household  economy  of  peo¬ 
ple  everywhere. 

For  the  production  of  the  milk  needed 
to  supply  the  requirements  of  our  daily 
increasing  population,  the  farms  of  the 
Fast,  and  particularly  of  New  York,  are 
remarkably  well  adapted.  It  seems  as  if 
an  all-wise  Providence  must  have  fore¬ 
seen  that  vast  bodies  of  people  would  one 
day  gather  in  the  cities  of  the  East,  and 
that  lie  must  have  been  providing  for 
their  prospective  wants  when  He  spread 
out  our  broad  fields,  traced  the  course  of 
our  streams  and  tapped  the  secret  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  earth  for  the  creation  of  our 
springs.  We  have  the  soil,  the  water  and 
all  the  other  natural  advantages  needed 
for  the  making  of  the  world’s  greatest 
food  product,  milk.  It  cannot  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  conclude  that  dairy  farming  must 
have  been  in  the  thought  of  the  Creator 
for  us  from  the  beginning,  and  that  this 
is  no  less  true  now  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  Finally,  we  have  a  great  body 
of  men  with  the  energy  and  ambition  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  possibilities  of 
Huid  milk  production.  Great  as  have 
been  our  successes  in  this  direction  in  the 
past,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that 
still  greater  things  lie  before  us. 

'With  this  as  our  major  premise,  it 
naturally  follows  that  those  men  will  be 
most  successful  who  have  the  mental 
acumen  to  recognize  the  possibilities 
lying  before  them  and  the  energy  to  put 
themselves,  their  herds  and  their  farms 
in  condition  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
This  applies  to  all  dairymen  alike, 
whether  engaged  extensively  in  dairying 
or  not.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
how  much  men  shall  do  as  it  is  how  well 
they  do  what  they  undertake  to  do.  It 
is  just  as  possible  for  the  man  who  has 
a  small  farm  and  who  keeps  only  a  few 
cows  to  do  a  successful  dairy  business  as 
it  is  for  the  one  who  has  larger  facilities 
at  his  command.  In  other  words,  the 
prospect  is  just  as  good  for  the  small 
dairyman  as  it  is  for  anyone;  and  i t  is 
a  safe  prediction  that  he  will  recognize 
this  fact  and  hold  his  ground  just  as  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  will  his  neighbor  who  owns 
much  more  land. 

Not  only  will  the  cows  kept  by  our 
dairy  farmers  hereafter  be  the  best  pos¬ 
sible,  but  they  will  be  fed  and  given 
other  necessary  care  in  a  more  workman¬ 
like  and  systematic  manner  than  in  the 
.past.  Barns  will  be  better  adapted  to 


and  Tomorrow 

the  keeping  of  cows.  Pastures  will  be 
improved.  We  shall  produce  more  of 
the  feed  we  need  on  our  own  farms.  We 
shall  have  better  dairy  equipments.  Hu¬ 
man  ingenuity  has  well  nigh  exhausted 
itself  to  give  us  they  finest  possible  dairy 
equipment.  Never  have  we  had  such 
perfect  machinery  for  all  kinds  of  dairy 
work. 

Our  shipping  facilities  are  unrivaled. 
Our  highways  are  daily  becoming  better. 
Everything  conspires  to  make  this  par 
excellence  the  world’s  greatest  milk  pro¬ 
ducing  territory.  This  applies  to  milk 
in  all  its  varied  forms,  but  especially  to 
milk  in  fluid  form.  The  very  nature  of 
things  takes  this  forecast  of  the  future 
out  of  the  realm  of  possibility  and  places 
it  absolutely  within  the  bounds  of  prob¬ 
ability.  EDGAR  L.  VINCENT. 


Result  of  the  Cow  Guessing  Contest 

At  the  New  York  State  Fair  there  was 
a  guessing  contest  over  nine  cows.  Yis- 
itors  who  cared  to  do  so  submitted  esti¬ 
mates  on  the  amount  of  milk  these  cows 
had  produced.  The  point  was  to  see  how 
accurately  dairymen  can  estimate  the 
milking  power  of  a  cow  by  looking  her 
over.  Some  men  claim  they  can  tell  how 
much  milk  a  cow  will  give  by  looking  at 
her  face.  There  were  8,840  estimates 
made  in  this  contest.  The  prizes  were 
four  purebred  calves  and  $100  in  cash. 
They  were  won  by  the  following  named 
people : 

Almon  O.  Nye,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y., 
was  the  winner  of  the  first  prize,  which 
consisted  of  a  choice  of  four  calves,  and 
selected  the  purebred  Guernsey  bull  calf 
donated  by  Henry  M.  Sage.  Fernbrook 
Farm,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Pritchard  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  won 
second  prize,  a  purebred  Ayrshire  bull 
calf,  from  the  Metropolitan  Insurance 
Company  Sanitarium  Farm,  Mt.  Mc¬ 
Gregor,  N.  Y. 

H.  W.  Burritt  of  Romulus  was  third 


in  the  contest  and  the  winner  of  the 
purebred  Holstein  heifer  calf,  donated  by 
It.  E.  Chapin  &  Son,  Bonalevo  Farm,  Ba- 

Fay  .1.  Dougherty.  10f>  Eldorado  St., 
Syracuse,  won  fourth  prize,  a  purebred 
Jersey  bull  calf,  donated  by  Meridaie 
ITarms,  Ayer  &  McKinney,  proprietors, 
Meredith,  N.  Y. 

Leigh  H.  Park,  Cortland,  was  fifth, 
and  won  the  $50  cash  prize. 

C.  H.  Burroughs.  Savannah,  was  sixth, 
prize  $30. 

Harry  Foster.  West  Monroe;  G.  N. 
Miller,  Tthaca.  and  W.  II.  Weller,  Al¬ 
bany,  divided  the  seventh  prize  of  $20. 


Arranging  Cow  Stable 

I  have  a  bank  barn  30x40  ft.,  outside 
dimensions.  Walls  of  stone.  18  in.  thick. 
The  lower  half  of  it  is  now  being  used 
for  four  horses,  and  I  wish  to  concrete 
the  entire  lower  floor,  using  the  other 
half  for  a  cow  stable.  Will  you  advise 
me  of  the  best  length  and  width  of  cow 
stalls  for  Holsteins  weighing  about  1,200 
lbs.,  size  of  mangers,  gutters,  and  alley 
behind  cows,  amount  of  pitch  to  allow 
for  cow  stalls?  How  would  it  be  best  to 
lay  concrete  so  that  there  will  be  enough 
pitch  to  drain  liquid?  How  would  it 
be  best  to  drain  liquid  from  horse  stable 
and  that  from  cow  stable  to  a  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  pit?  J.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

A  report  recently  put  out  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers 
gives  the  length  from  the  point  of  the 
shoulder  to  the  tail  plus  6  in.  as  the 
proper  length  from  the  stanchion  line  to 
the  edge  of  the  gutter.  With  medium- 
size  Holsteins  this  will  be  about  5  ft.  and 
6  in.  The  width  of  the  stall  should  be 
about  3  ft.  6  in.,  but  may  be  varied 
slightly  to  meet  existing  conditions. 

With  a  barn  36  ft.  wide,  with  two 
rows  of  cattle  facing  out,  the  most  fa¬ 
vored  arrangement  for  common  farm 
practice,  the  center  driveway  should  be 
8  ft.  wide  between  the  gutters.  This 
permits  cleaning  with  a  team  if  desired. 
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The  walks  in  front  of  the  cows  will  be 
about  4  ft.  and  3  in.  wide.  Gutters 
should  be  about  16  in.  wide,  S  in.  deep  on 
the  standing  platform  side,  and  5'  in. 
deep  on  the  side  next  to  the  driveway. 

If  you  are  planning  on  housing  horses 
and  cattle  in  the  same  stable,  look  up  the 
board  of  health  rules  governing  milk 
production  and  make  sure  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  arrangement  is  going  to  pass  their 
requirements  before  going  ahead  with  the 
work.  A  pitch  of  1  in.  in  25  ft.  will  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  drainage  if  the  floor  is  laid 
on  an  even  grade.  The  best  practice  is 
to  absorb  the  liquid  with  bedding  and 
handle  it  in  this  way,  rather  than  through 
the  use  of  a  cistern.  r.  ii.  s. 


Fitting  Sheep  for  the  Show 

(Continued  from  Page  1266) 
the  sheep  look  as  neat  and  blocky  as 
possible.  If  the  sheep  have  been  selected 
as  to  type,  good  backs,  full  heart  girth 
and  good  in  the  twist  (the  area  between 
the  hind  legs  just  under  the  tail,  which 
should  be  full,  more  so  in  the  distinct 
mutton  breeds),  the  sheep  man  will  not 
have  to  do  much  in  covering  up  of  de¬ 
fects  by  leaving  wool  long  in  some  places 
and  short  in  others,  which  is  always 
found  by  a  real  judge.  After  sheep  have 
been  gone  over  once,  repeat  the  brushing 
or  currying  with  wool  card  and  damp 
brush,  going  over  until  all  ends  seem  to 
stand  out  and  are  cut  off. 

Fine  Wool  Breeds. — As  to  the  fitting 
up  of  the  fine  wool  breeds,  they  are  never 
trimmed.  Select  sheep  showing  plenty  of 
oil,  and  if  properly  housed  and  given  a 
fair  grain  ration,  which  includes  a  little 
corn,  no  dope  of  any  kind  is  necessary. 
The  fine  wool  fleeces  must  not  get  wet. 
and  the  hot  sun  is  equally  as  bad.  A 


damp,  cool  place  is  ideal. 
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Produce  Clean  Milk 
It’s  Easy  with  a  Burrell  Milker 


LEAN  milk — both  freedom  from  vis¬ 
ible  dirt  and  low  bacteria  content — pays. 

In  some  markets — like  New  York,  for 
instance — a  liberal  premium  is  paid  for 
low  bacteria  counts.  In  fact,  some  Bur¬ 
rell  users  make  enough  extra  in  premiums 
every  year  to  pay  for  an  entire  Burrell  ' 
installation.  And  this  additional  profit 
earned  without  additional  effort. 


is 


Cash  In  on  Clean  Milk 


Even  where  direct  profit  in  the  form  of 
premiums  is  not  received,  there  is  nev¬ 
ertheless  good  profit  in  producing  clean 
milk,  because  of  the  good-will  created. 
If  you  sell  through  a  dealer,  you  help  him 
to  increase  the  demand  for  milk.  If  you 


sell  at  retail,  you  not  only  make  it  easier 
to  sell  your  output  but  you  can  secure  a 
better  price.  Moreover,  a  rightful  pride  in 
product  enhances  a  profit  well  deserved. 

A  Big  Burrell  Feature 

Throughout  the  development  of  the 
Burrell  Milker — starting  back  in  1860  — 
cleanliness  has  been  given  first  attention, 
and  much  time  and  money  has  been 
devoted  to  scientific  research.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  with  a  Burrell  Milker  you 
have  the  means  of  producing  the  cleanest 
milk  possible.  The  Burrell  Milker  not 
only  may  be  used  in  certified  dairies  but 
its  use  makes  it  easier  to  maintain  the 
necessary  low  bacteria  count.  Ask  about  it. 


Send  today  for  our  28-page  book,  "Burrell  Milker”.  It  is  more 
than  a  catalog  —  and  free  for  the  asking.  Please  address  Dept.  20 


D.H.  BUrrell  &  Go.  Inc. 


Little  Falls.  New  York 
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Dairying  in  “The  Southern  Tier” 


Tioga  County,  New  York,  represents 
very  fairly  the  agriculture  of  the  south¬ 
ern  tier  of  counties  of  the  Empire  State, 
having  no  outstanding  natural  advant¬ 
ages  or  conditions  which  lead  to  any 
system  of  single  cropping,  but,  rather,  a 
variety  of  soils,  types  of  farms  and  mar¬ 
keting  facilities  that  enable  one  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  kind  of  farming  that  suits 
him  best.  In  the  northern,  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  typical  hill  farms  predominate. 
Streams  are  small  and  the  valleys  along 
them  comparatively  narrow.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  Susquehanna,  here  not  far  from  its 
source,  flows  through  the  southern  part, 
however,  and  the  meadows  on  either  side 
stretch  far  before  touching  the  hills. 
Along  this  stream,  the  alluvial  soil  lends 
itself  to  even  such  highly  specialized 
crops  as  tobacco,  but,  taken  as  a  whole, 
Tioga  County  may  be  classed  as  belong- 


work  of  the  husking.  Given  a  fair 
chance,  the  clovers  grow  rank  and  add 
their  protein  to  the  ration,  but  they  can’t 
add  enough  and  Western  grain  products 
that  must  be  purchased  to  maintain 
milk  flow,  here,  as  elsewhere,  absorb  al¬ 
together  too  much  of  the  dairyman’s  in¬ 
come. 

If  only  the  monthly  feed  bill  could  be 
got  rid  of.  the  milk  check  would  repre¬ 
sent  something  like  affluence,  for  the 
check  itself  runs  into  very  comfortable 
figures  where  a  herd  of  from  20  to  40 
cows  is  kept.  After  the  feed  dealer  has 
taken  what  belongs  to  him  out  of  the 
check,  however,  the  dairyman  usually 
smiles  grimly  and  reflects  that,  after  all, 
there  is  probably  nothing  else  that  he 
could  produce  that  would  net  him  any 
more  than  milk  does,  and  certainly 
there  is  no  substitute  for  the  cow  :n 
maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  farm. 


This  is  Master  Paul  A.  Wilson  of  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  his  Jersey  calf.  People 
are  discussing  the  future  of  New  York  dairying  but  let  us  not  forget  the  future  dairy¬ 
men.  Paul  Wilson  is  one  of  them  and  there  are  thousands  of  others  growing  up  on 

our  farms. 


ing  to  one  of  the  strictly  dairying  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State.  Farming  is  the  chief 
industry  and  milk  is,  far  and  away,  the 
chief  product  of  the  farms.  There  are 
no  cities  in  the  county  and  but  two  vil¬ 
lages  approximate  5,000  in  population. 

Though  having  no  large  towns  of  its 
own,  this  section  is  but  200  miles  from 
New  York  City,  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  by  three  of  the  great  railroad  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  State.  Several  manufactur¬ 
ing  centers  of  importance,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  famous  shoe  making  towns  of 
Johnson  City,  Endicott  and  Binghamton, 
are  within  20  miles  and  furnish  a  local 
market  of  considerable  value.  As  might 
be  expected  under  these  conditions,  New 
York  City  is  the  great  market  toward 
which  the  county  turns  with  its  chief 
products.  Not  to  neglect  mention  of 
other  ones  than  milk,  it  must  be  said  that 
many  carloads  of  potatoes,  tons  of  hay, 
cases  of  eggs,  hundredweights  of  buck¬ 
wheat  and  barrels  of  buckwheat  flour  an¬ 
nually  leave  its  shipping  stations. 

But  the  cow  is  queen  on  Tioga  County 
farms,  and  the  milk  check  pays  the  most 
of  the  farmer’s  bills.  If  a  few  acres  of 
other  cash  crops  can  be  raised  while 
caring  for  the  dairy,  well  and  good,  but, 
after  all,  they  are  incidentals.  The  dairy 
herd  makes  use  of  the  rough  pasture 
land,  which,  otherwise,  would  go  un¬ 
cropped,  and  furnishes  a  home  market 
for  corn  and  hay,  both  of  which  may  be 
depended  upon  to  furnish  annual  crops, 
and,  in  the  case  of  corn  at  least,  with  a 
certainty  that  is  denied  great  dairy  sec¬ 
tions  further  north.  Timothy  and  the 
clovers  make  up  the  mixed  hay  of  the 
meadows.  Alfalfa  has  been  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly  tried,  but  it  is  out  of  its  natural 
home  here  and  is  rather  the  pampered 
pet  of  the  occasional  farmer  than  any 
dairyman’s  standby.  Corn  is  king  on  the 
dairy  farm ;  it  is  corn  that  makes  the 
silo  practicable  and  it  is  the  silo  that 
makes  dairying  profitable,  or  even  pos¬ 
sible.  Valuable  as  the  grain  is,  but  little 
corn  finds  its  way  into  the  crib  ;  the  ear 
goes  with  the(  stalk  and  the  curved 
knives  of  the  ensilage  cutter  make  short 


Cows  must  be  kept  in  order  that  cows 
may  be  kept,  and  it  is  from  the  circle 
from  manger  back  to  manger  that  the 
dairyman  hopes  to  snatch  enough  for 
his  own  support. 

Black  and  white  cows  predominate,  in 
fact  it  is  only  occasionally  that  a  herd 
of  any  other  color  is  seen.  While  by  no 
means  all  dairymen  use  purebred  sires, 
the  Holstein  blood  is  stamped  indelibly 
upon  the  dairy  landscape  and  the  section 
is  known  to  those  cattle  buyers  from  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  who  draw  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  surplus  cattle  from  the 
county’s  hills  as  a  source  of  black  and 
whites  for  their  near-city  markets.  The 
accredited  herd  plan  has  been  instituted 
in  the  county  and  is  making  good  head¬ 
way,  though  some  of  those  entering  it 
have  seen  their  herds  wiped  out  by  the 
tests  and  have  either  gone  out  of  the 
business  or  grimly  at  work  building  up 
another  and  disease  free  dairy. 

Dairymen  of  Tioga  County  are  well- 
organized.  The  county  was  active  in  in¬ 
stituting  the  Dairymen’s  League  early  iu 
the  history  of  that  organization  and  has 
maintained  its  position  as  one  of  the 
strong  centers  of  co-operative  effort.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  pooling  plan  brought 
about  dissension,  here  as  elsewhere,  and 
non-pooling  shipping  stations  have  been 
established.  Their  patrons  are  in  the 
minority,  however,  and.  while  at  first 
seeming  to  have  some  little  advantage  in 
the  matter  of  prices,  now  appear  to  have 
little  to  say  about  their  net  income  after 
their  increased  expenses  have  been  met. 
The  Borden’s  plants  receive  a  large  part 
of  the  milk  of  the  section,  and  these,  of 
course,  deal  with  the  League.  Four  sta¬ 
tions  conducted  by  the  Borden’s  that 
have  heretofore  shipped  Grade  B  milk 
have  announced  their  intention  to  turn 
to  Grade  A  and  to  pay  their  patrons  40 
cents  per  hundredweight  more  for  milk 
of  that-  grade.  Additional  requirements 
in  the  production  of  that  grade  are  not 
onerous,  the  cooling  of  milk  to  50  de¬ 
grees,  instead  of  00,  and  delivery  before 
eight  in  the  morning,  instead  of  nine,  be- 
( Continued  on  Page  1271) 


FREE  Cow  Book 

We  publish  a  very  valua¬ 
ble  book  on  cow  diseases 
called,  *'  The  Home  Cow 
Doctor''  We  will  gladljr- 
send  you  a  copy  free  if  you 
give  us  your  dealer's  name 


Just  how  does 
Kow  Kare  increase 
the  milk  yield  ? 

Maybe  you  have  been  a  regular  user  of  Kow-Kare 
in  treating  cow  diseases,  but  you  may  have  never 
fully  realized  that  this  famous  cow  medicine  is  being 
used  regularly  in  thousands  of  dairies  to  increase  the 
winter  milk  yield. 

Both  uses  are  equally  logical.  Cow  Diseases  — 
nearly  all  of  them  —  arise  from  a  lowered  vitality  of 
the  genital  and  digestive  organs.  Kow  -  Kare  re¬ 
moves  the  cause  by  reaching  these  very  organs  and 
restoring  vigor.  The  milk  yield  is  controlled  by  the 
same  set  of  organs.  Dry  winter  feeds  put  a  greater 
strain  on  their  functions  and  produce  a  lowered 
vitality  and  yield. 

Kow-Kare,  fed  moderately  and  regularly,  gives  to 
the  milk-making  organs  the  added  strength  they 
need  to  offset  winter  feeding  conditions.  A  greater 
milk  yield  cannot  fail  to  result. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


The  expense  of  this  Kow-Kare  treatment  is  de¬ 
cidedly  small.  Most  dairymen  give  a  tablespoonful 
morning  and  evening  in  the  feed,  one  week  out  of 
each  month.  The  increased  milk-profit  pays  for  this 
a  hundred-fold. 


No  cow  medicine  can  equal  Kow  Kare  for  the 
treatment  of  actual  disease.  For  twenty-five  year3 
it  has  been  the  standard  remedy  for  Barrenness, 
Abortion ,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scours,  Bunches, 
Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appetite. 


Sold  in  two  sizes  —  large  package  $1.25;  medium  65c, 
at  feed  dealers,  general  stores,  druggists.  If  your 
dealer  is  not  supplied,  we  send  postpaid. 


HEALTHFUL  HOME  HEATING 

With  The  Wonderfu  /  NEW  IDE  A  Pipeless  furnace 


Keeps  every  room  delightfully  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather. 
Burns  little  coal  or  wood.  Is  thoroughly  durable  and  reliable.  Installed 
in  one  day.  No  pipes  in  the  cellar,  will  not  spoil  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Send  for  copy  of  “Warmth  and  Comfort.” 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  110  Whitesboro  Street,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Organized  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE. — The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  pn  ved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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and  Now 


as  the  speed  of  an  automobile  has 
made  travel  swift  and  sure,  so  is 
meat  curing  ?nade  more  certain  by 


a  salt  that  is  Quick  dissolving! 

DRY  salt  or  salt  brine  is  used  to  preserve  the  meat  and 
stop  decomposition  rather  than  to  flavor  it.  Curing 
starts  on  the  outside  of  the  meat  and  works  inward.  As  the 
salt  dissolves  it  penetrates  and  protects  section  after  section 
of  the  meat  from  damaging  germ  attack.  This  is  only  possible 
as  the  salt  thoroughly  dissolves  and  penetrates  the  meat. 
If  a  crust  forms  on  the  outside  of  the  meat,  it  keeps  the 
“pickle”  from  working  into  and  through  it,  thus  causing  an 
imperfect,  incomplete  cure. 

How  This  Proves  Salt 
Is  Not  “Just  Salt ” 


Seen  through  the  eye  of  the  micro¬ 
scope,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
cause  of  salt  crusts  and  why  one  salt 
is  so  much  different  from  the  other. 
The  tiny  particles  of  different  kinds 
of  salt  are  of  many  shapes  and  forms. 
On  its  shape  and  form  depends  the 
action  and  result  of  the  salt. 

Of  the  three  types  most  commonly 
used  for  general  farm  purposes  one 
is  Cube  shape.  Like  a  cube  of  ice 
such  salt  is  of  a  hard  and  compara¬ 
tively  non-porous  form, 
slow  to  dissolve— slow  in 
penetration.  The  second 
looks  like  a  crystal  of 
glass— flaky  but  hard.  It, 
too,  is  slow  to  dissolve 
and  of  low  penetrative 
value. 

The  third  is  a  soft,  po¬ 
rous  flake— not  unlike  a 
snowflake.  This  is  Colo¬ 
nial  Special  Farmers 
Salt.  Being  of  a  texture 
that  instantly  and  com¬ 
pletely  dissolves,  it  thor¬ 
oughly  and  evenly  pene¬ 
trates  to  the  very  center 
of  the  meat.  The  tiny 
particles  cannot  cement 
together  in  a  solid  mass 


MELTS  LIKE  A 
SNOWFLAKE 

These  new  truths  are  up¬ 
setting  the  old  idea  that 
salt  is  just  salt  and  prov¬ 
ing!  he  wisdomof  demand¬ 
ing  for  all  farm  purposes 
salt  that  melts  like  a  snow¬ 
flake.  M:at  cured  with 
Colonial  Special  Farmers 
Salt  always  comes  out 
evenly  cured,  finely  fla¬ 
vored  and  with  a  pleasing 
natural  color  and  tender, 
firm  fiber. 


to  resist  the  dissolving  action  of  the 
water  of  the  brine  or  the  moisture  of 
the  meat  and  stop  the  cure. 

Buying  Standards 
Now  Changed 

Whether  it’s  ior  meat  curing,  baking, 
butter  making  or  table  use  your  salt 
cost  is  a  small  first  cost  item.  Un¬ 
known,  cheap  and  slow  dissolving 
salt  may  ruin  products  worth  many 
times  the  price  of  the  salt.  You 
avoid  risk  when  you  use 
Colonial  Special  Farmers 
Salt.  You  use  less  of  it 
because  it  is  all  salt- 
pure  salt  with  all  the 
moisture  removed.  And 
it  does  not  form  in  waste¬ 
ful  lumps.  A  70-pound 
bag  is  as  big  as  a  100- 
pound  bag  of  ordinary 
salt.  Is  always  packed 
in  a  branded  70-pound 
bag.  The  linenized  ma¬ 
terial  makes  fine  towel¬ 
ing. 


Send  for  “Meat  Curing 
and  Butter  Making  on 
the  Farm,”  a  valuable 
booklet  of  information. 


THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Chicago,  III.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


COLONIAL 


SPECIAL 

FARMERS 


SALT 


Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  beats  Block  Salt  for  cattle  feeding.  It  is  pure,  evaporated 
Salt— never  causes  sore  tongues  or  sore  mouths— always  insures  animals  getting  enough. 


Fatter  pigs  £ 
fatter  profits 

HOGS  need  animal  food  to  build 
flesh  and  bone.  Dold-Quality 
Digester  Tankage  is  60%  animal 
protein.  Mix  with  grain  or  feed 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 
Gives  better  results  than  grain 

alone;  eaves  one-third  cost.  Tankage-fed 
hogs  show  more  pounds  when  marketed — and 
more  profit  per  pound.  Experience  proves  it. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  on  DOLD- 
QUALITY  Poultry  and  stock  foods 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO. 
Dept.R.N.  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


DIGESTER 

TANKAGE 


1872-Fifty- One  Years  of-1923 

SATISFACTION 


The  Tornado  Dry  Fodder  Cutter 
Strong,  Durable,  Mechanically  Built. 
Not  continally  breaking,  cuts  finer, 
puts  fodder  in  better  feeding  condition 
than  any  other  cutter  in  America. 
PRICES  RIGHT.  Can  save  you  money. 
Write  us  today. 

THEW.  R.  HARRISON  CO.,  Manufacturers 

'Massillon,  Ohio 


The  Cow’s  Udder  and  Milk 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Were  every  dairy  cow  a  Segis  Pietertje 
Prospect  there  would  be  little  fear  from 
the  “Cocoanut  Cow.”  The  famous  Hol¬ 
stein  mentioned  has  just  completed  an¬ 
other  yearly  semi-official  test  with  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  35,550.4  lbs.  of  milk  containing 
1.133.2  lbs.  of  butter  fat.  equivalent  to 
1,416.5  lbs.  of  butter.  With  her  previous 
world’s  record  of  37.381.4  lbs.  of  milk 
and  1.158.95  lbs.  of  butter  fat  she  now 
is  said  to  hold  the  two  highest  records 
for  milk  production,  and  is  acclaimed  the 
only  cow  with  two  records  each  over  30,- 
000  lbs.  of  milk  and  1.000  lbs.  of  butter 
fat  in  one  year. 

These  figures  show  that  “Prospect”  in 
her  latest  record  gave  over  97  lbs.  of 
milk  a  day  for  a  year,  and  one  wonders 
where  it  all  came  from.  The  average 
chemical  composition  of  cows’  milk  is : 
water,  87.17  per  cent;  fat,  3.69;  albu¬ 
men.  .53  ;  casein.  3.02 ;  sugar,  4.88 ;  ash. 
.71.  The  blood  of  the  cow’s  body  amounts 
to  about  one-thirteenth  of  her  weight, 
and  carries  to  the  udder  or  mammary 
gland  the  materials  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  milk.  The  water,  albu¬ 
men  and  salts  come  directly  from  the 
blood  at  the  time  of  milking;  the  casein, 
fat  and  sugar  are  elaborated  in  the  milk 
cells  (acini)  of  the  gland  tissue.  Milk, 
however,  differs  materially  from  blood  in 
composition.  Its  sugar  is  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  body;  casein  and  milk  albu¬ 
men  are  different  from  the  other  proteins 
of  the  system,  and  butter  fat  also  is  wide¬ 
ly  different  from  tissue  fat  in  the  cow. 

“Prospect”  weighs  1.650  lbs.,  and  her 
blood  therefore  would  weigh  some  127 
lbs.  Her  daily  yield  of  milk  being  nearly 
100  lbs.  would  draw  practically  87  lbs.  of 
water  from  her  blood,  and  her  udder  at 
the  same  time  certainly  was  a  tremend¬ 
ously  busy  factory  for  the  changing  of 
food  nutrients  into  butter  fat  and  the 
other  ingredients  of  the  marwelous  emul¬ 
sion  we  know  as  “milk.”  Other  inter¬ 
nal  organs  keep  pace  with  the  udder  ac¬ 
tivity,  for  they  elaborate  daily  over  112 
lbs.  of  saliva.  100  to  170  lbs.  of  gastric 
juice  and  at  least  11  lbs.  each  of  pan¬ 
creatic  fluid  and  bile  in  the  utilization 
of  the  ration. 

The  secretion  of  milk  goes  on  involun¬ 
tarily.  The  cow  cannot  say  to  herself, 
“I  will,”  or  “I  won’t”  yield  milk.  The 
muscular  fibers  in  the  teat  walls  and 
milk  ducts  are  unstriped  and  involun¬ 
tary.  When  in  tone  and  uninjured  they 
prevent  leakage  of  milk.  When  the 
nerves  are  acted  upon  adversely  by  chill, 
fright,  pain  or  other  irritating  or  annoy¬ 
ing  influence  the  reflex  effect  is  to  check 
or  stop  milk  secretion.  It  is  then  that 
the  cow  is  said  to  “hold  up”  her  milk.  In 
like  manner  natural  and  congenial  in¬ 
fluences  have  a  stimulating  effect  upon 
milk  secretion.  Approach  of  the  calf,  its 
preliminary  “bunting”  of  the  udder,  the 
act  of  sucking  or  the  hand  massage  and 
manipulation  of  the  teats  by  the  gentle, 
experienced  milker  and  imitative  pulsa¬ 
tion  of  the  teat  cups  of  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  have  a  similarly  stimulating  effect. 
The  milking  dairy  cow  therefore  should 
be  kept  in  an  environment  conducive  to 
peace  and  quietude,  and  be  protected 
against  all  sights,  sounds,  acts,  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  which,  in  a  direct 
or  reflex  manner,  adversely  affect  milk 
secretion. 

The  cow’s  udder  or  mammary  gland  is 
composed  of  four  quarters,  each  of  which 
is  furnished  with  a  teat  having  one  ori¬ 
fice.  The  four  quarters  are  arranged  in 
pairs.  The  pairs  are  separated  by  a 
longitudinal  partition  wall  of  fibrous  tis¬ 
sue.  The  two  quarters,  on  each  side  are  en¬ 
tirely  separate,  but  no  appreciable  parti¬ 
tion  is  present.  Each  quarter  is  composed 
of  spongy  tissue  (parenchyma)  forming 
racemose  glands,  in  lobules,  which  con¬ 
tain  numerous  milk  secreting  cell-lined 
chambers  of  acini  surrounded  by  a  net¬ 
work  of  connective  tissue,  blood  vessels 
and  lymphatics.  From  each  tiny  chamber 
runs  a  milk-carrying  tube  or  lactiferous 
duct.  These  unite  into  larger  ducts 
which  gather  and  carry  t.he  milk  into  a 
chamber  or  milk  cistern,  called  the  gal- 


aetopherous  sinus,  situated  immediately 
above  each  teat.  The  secreting  glands 
and  their  adipose  connective  tissues  are 
covered  and  interspersed  with  elastic  and 
fibrous  tissues  for  support,  and  enclosed 
in  an  envelope  of  fine,  pliant  skin.  Great 
mammary  arteries  carry  pure  blood  to 
the  udder,  and  it  is  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  glands  by  myriads  of  arterioles. 
Milk  veins,  seen  ramifying  upon  the 
floor  of  the  abdomen,  together  with  veins 
situated  laterally  and  posteriorly,  carry 
the  impure  blood  away  from  the  udder. 
At  the  time  of  milking  only  a  few  pints 
of  milk  are  present  in  the  milk  cistern. 
The  bulk  of  the  milk  emulsion  is  elab¬ 
orated  during  the  act  of  milking,  the 
solids  being  added  in*  the  acini  and  the 
watery  fluid  coming  from  the  blood. 
When  materials  for  emulsion  making  are 
exhausted,  milk  flow  automatically  sub¬ 
sides,  the  last  streams  of  milk  being  more 
concentrated  and  richer  in  butter  fat  than 
the  bulk  of  the  milk. 

The  first  milk  at  calving  time,  called 
colostrum,  is  excessively  high  in  protein 
(albumen),  and  being  a  laxative  clears 
the  sticky  fecal  matter  (meconium)  from 
the  intestinal  tract  of  the  calf.  It  also 
furnishes  elements  or  antibodies  which 
confer  upon  the  calf  a  certain  degree  of 
immunity  or  resistant  power  against 
disease. 

Preparatory  to  milk  secretion,  the  ud¬ 
der  becomes  more  or  less  engorged  with 
blood  before  and  at  the  time  of  calving. 
This  is  termed  congestion.  When  exces¬ 
sive,  the  blood  pressure  and  failure  of 
the  veins  perfectly  to  perform  their  func¬ 
tion  causes  the  watery  portion  of  the 
blood  to  escape  into  the  udder  tissues  and 
neighboring  parts.  causing  swelling 
which  dent  or  “pit”  under  pressure  of 
the  fingers,  and  are  termed  dropsical  or 
edematous.  Iu  severe  cases  tiny  blood 
vessels  sometimes  rupture,  and  the  serum 
or  milk  becomes  stained  with  blood,  or 
blood  alone  may  be  stripped  from  the 
teats.  Similar  edema  may  occur  in 
mammitis  or  mastitis,  commonly  called 
“garget”  or  “caked  bag,”  which  is  true 
inflammation  of  the  tissues  involved.  The 
symptoms  of  inflammation  are  swelling, 
redness,  heat  and  pain.  Impairment  of 
function  also  results.  In  simple  mam¬ 
mitis  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
teats,  milk  cistern  and  milk  ducts  is  in- 
flammed.  The  condition  is  similar  to  a 
“cold  in  the  head.”  In  the  acute  infec¬ 
tious  and  contagious  forms  of  mammitis, 
the  inflammation  affects  the  cell  and 
glandular  tissues  of  the  udder,  the  condi¬ 
tion  then  simulating  bronchitis  or  pneu¬ 
monia,  which  may  progress  to  the  stage 
of  suppuration  or  gangrene. 

The  udder  being  a  peculiarly  delicate 
and  sensitive  organ  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  protect  it  against  all 
causes  of  mammitis,  for  that  disease,  un¬ 
less  in  the  simplest  form,  seldom  per¬ 
fectly  responds  to  treatment,  and  often  is 
disastrous  or  ruinous  in  its  effects. 


Moldy  Bread  for  Pigs 

Will  moldy  bread  harm  pigs  when  used 
as  feed  with  table  scraps,  etc.?  I  can 
obtain  this  bread  without  any  cost  to  my¬ 
self,  and  would  like  to  use  it  if  it  is 
not  harmful.  The  mold  goes  through 
the  entire  loaf,  and  sometimes  is  many 
colors.  N.  F.  L. 

Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Moldy  bread  can  be  safely  fed  to  mar¬ 
ket  pigs,  although  1  should  hesitate  to  use 
extensive  amounts  of  this  material  for 
breeding  animals.  It  should  be  supple¬ 
mented,  however,  with  some  grain  and 
might  constitute  as  much  as  50  per  cent 
of  the  *ration ;  hence  a  mixture  of  five 
parts  of  bread  coupled  with  four  parts 
of  eornmeal,  and  one  of  digester  tankage 
is  proposed.  The  table  scraps  can  be  fed 
in  addition  to  this  combination ;  but  in 
any  event  I  should  surely  feed  some  corn 
to  pigs  that  were  being  fattened  for  mar¬ 
ket  purposes.  It  might  be  possible  to  re¬ 
duce  the  digesfe#  tankage  to  5  per  cent 
in  case  the  table  scraps  were  abundant. 

f.  C.  M. 
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Dairying  in  the  Dominican  Republic 


Dairying  in  the  Dominican  Republic 

[The  R.  N.-Y.  has  readers  everywhere. 
From  the  equator  both  ways  to  the  poles 
they  may  be  found  in  every  country.  They 
tell  us  of  their  doings.  The  following 
note  is  from  the  Dominican  Republic.  It 
it  not  likely  to  induce  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  to  move  to  that  country.  It  might 
be  a  good  place  for  some  of  our  readers 
to  learn  a  few  political  points.] 

I  will  give  you  an  account  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  methods  used  by  my  uncle  on 
his  dairy  farm.  This  man  started  with 
nothing  25  years  ago.  owing  to  a  lady  in 
Porto  Rico  300  Mexican  dollars  (about 
$150  U.  S.  currency).  He  was  obliged 
to  take  his  father’s  300-acre  farm  on  a 
50-50  basis.  When  he  had  paid  off  his 
debt  and  bought  a  small  farm  he  worked 
no  more  at  his  father’s,  but  kept  on  work¬ 
ing  on  his  own.  He  has  a  well  to  take 
water  from,  and  this  well  is  in  a  one- 
acre  plot,  and  every  one  of  the  other 
plots  is  so  arranged  that  they  have  access 
to  the  well  plot,  thus  saving  daily  many 
useless  steps  to  the  cattle  and  to  the 
hired  people.  For  about  every  two  acres 
he  has  a  milking  cow,  and  he  keeps  con¬ 
stantly  from  30  to  40  cows,  and  sends  to 
town  from  100  to  200  quarts  of  milk,  to 
be  sold  by  his  sister  (the  middlewoman), 
who  charges  him  1  cent  per  quart,  and 
sells  each  quart  at  from  6  to  8  cents. 

He  keeps  one  man  and  two  boys  to  do 
the  milking  and  carrying  the  milk  to 
town,  and  these  persons  are  paid  about 
15  per  cent  higher  than  what  others  pay. 
His  whole  farm  is  planted  to  a  sort  of 
grass  called  “yerba  paez,”  and  they  don’t 
cut  this  grass,  but  allow  the  cows  on  one 
plot,  and  after  several  days  or  weeks,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  plot,  where 
their  is  no  more  grass,  they  move  the 
cows  to  the  next  plot,  and  so  on.  When 
a  cow  is  dry  they  move  her  to  another 
farm  he  has  on  the  place  he  lives,  about 
12  miles  away,  and  when  a  cow  drops  a 
calf  they  take  her  back.  This  man  stops 
on  his  farm  only  on  Monday  morning  for 
|  no  more  than  two  hours,  during  which 
'  time  he  sees  everything,  then  goes  to  his 
*  sister’s  to  receive  the  money.  The  hired 
<  help  has  no  right  to  sell  a  drop  of  milk, 

1  and  if  they  do  he  fires  them  away,  after 
:  kicking  and  beating  them  good  and  hard. 
This  hired  help  must  keep  an  account  of 
the  milk  sent  to  town,  and  must  get  a 
,  receipt  from  the  owner’s  sister,  so  when 
he  rides  to  his  sister’s  he  knows  before¬ 
hand  how  much  money  she  must  give 
him.  He  spends  the  latter  part  of  Mon¬ 
day  and  the  rest  of  the  week,  Sunday  in¬ 
clusive,  talking  and  writing  to  people,  for 
he  has  been  a  politician  for  about  24 
years,  and  he  is  running  for  presidency 
just  now,  and  all  probabilities  are  that 
he  will  be  elected  quite  soon. 

This  man  talks  very  little  to  his  help, 
sometimes  barely  saying  to  them  “Good- 
day,”  but  when  he  sees  the  slightest 
thing  wrong  he  reprimands  them  severe¬ 
ly.  This  man  has  earned  about  $50,000, 
TJ.  S!  currency,  is  04  years  old,  is  honest, 
gruff  and  bad-tempered,  and  is  most  of 
the  time  talking  that  if  he  is  elected  pres¬ 
ident  he  would  do  many  wonderful  things 
to  save  the  country  in  order  that  every¬ 
body  might  have  an  easy  living,  and  that 
his  political  adversaries  are  no  good. 

I  have  been  long  becouse  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  English  well,  and  I  want  you  to 
know  what  I  mean,  for  perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  who  live  in  the  south  (of 
the  United  States)  who  have  the  same 
conditions  before  them,  might  duplicate 
my  uncle’s  doings.  r.  m.  vasquez. 

Moca,  Domincan  Republic. 

Making  Koumyss 

Will  you  tell  me  how  koumyss  or  fer¬ 
mented  milk  is  made?  M.  B. 

New  York. 

Koumyss  is  prepared  by  alcoholic  fer¬ 
mentation  of  buttermilk  from  the  churn 
or  from  cultured  milk  from  skim-milk, 
according  to  our  leading  dairy  authori¬ 
ties.  The  amount  of  alcohol  produced 
must  be  kept  below  one-half  of  1  per 
cent  if  the  beverage  is  to  be  classed  as 
non-alcoholic.  The  percentage  of  alco¬ 
hol  can  be  controlled  by  the  quantity  of 
cane  sugar  added  and  the  use  of  ordinary 
bread  yeast,  which  does  not  ferment  milk 
sugar. 

Each  per  cent  of  cane  sugar  will  the¬ 
oretically  produce  a  little  over  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  of  alcohol.  As  the  fermen¬ 


tation  is  never  complete,  1  per  cent  of 
cane  sugar  can  be  safely  used  without 
danger  of  a  production  of  alcohol  to  ex¬ 
ceed  one-half  of  1  per  cent — the  highest 
amount  of  alcohol  in  non-intoxicating 
•beverages,  according  to  the  present  pro¬ 
hibition  law  (1923). 

The  buttermilk  is  thoroughly  agitated 
to  break  the  curd  into  fine  particles.  Add 
1  per  cent  of  cane  sugar  (1%  ounces,  or 
two  rounded  teaspoons),  and  one-fourth 
of  a  cake  of  yeast  to  the  gallon.  The 
yeast  should  be  ground  up  in  a  little 
pure  cold  water  before  adding  to  the 
buttermilk.  This  mixture  is  then  bottled 
in  stout  bottles  with  patent  stoppers,  or 
with  corks  securely  tied. 

Another  more  efficient  method  is  to 
prepare  an  active  yeast  starter  separate¬ 
ly  Add  one-fourth  of  a  cake  of  yeast  and 
one-third  ounce  (one  level  tablespoon) 
of  cane  sugar  to  four  ounces  of  pure 
cold  water.  Hot  water  will  destroy  the 
activity  of  the  yeast.  Mix  well. 

Allow  to  stand  in  a  lukewarm  place 
(about  S0°  F.)  over  night  (about  12 
hours).  Add  one-third  ounce  (10  grams, 
or  one  level  tablespoon)  of  cane  sugar 
and  two  cubic  centimeters  (one-fourth 
tablespoon)  of  the  yeast  starter  to  each 
quart  of  buttermilk. 

Hold  the  bottles  with  stoppers  closed 
for  three  days  in  a  fairly  cool  room 
(about  G0°  F.),  shaking  daily  to  break 
up  the  curd.  Keep  on  ice  until  used.  The 
yeas<ty  taste  gradually,  disappears  on 
standing,  but  the  koumyss  should  be  con¬ 
sumed  within  about  two  weeks  after  pre¬ 
paration.  j.  w.  B. 


Tumor  in  Udder 

I  have  a  four-month  pure  bred  Guernsey 
heifer  that  has  a  hard  lump  in  one  quarter 
of  her  udder.  This  lump  is  nearly  as 
large  as  a  hen’s  egg  and  is  the  result  of 
being  sucked  by  another  calf.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  to  do  for  this,  if  there  is  any 
help  for  her?  A.  L.  barnes. 

New  York. 

It  scarcely  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
tumor  or  lump  in  such  a  case  is  due  to 
sucking  of  the  teats  by  calves.  That 
often  causes  precocious  secretion  of  milk, 
however,  and  when  that  occurs  garget 
may  ensue  or  come  on  when  the  heifer 
has  her  first  calf.  The  practice  therefore 
should  be  stopped  at  once  when  noticed. 
It  may  be  stated  in  this  connection  that 
calves  will  be  much  less  likely  to  suck 
one  aanother’s  teats  if  stanchioned  when 
fed  milk  and  then  given  some  dry  meal 
before  setting  them  free.  We  should  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  have  the  heifer  tested  with 
tuberculin  as  it  is  just  possible  that  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  the  real  cause  of  the  lump  and 
as  that  disease  is  incurable  and  contagious 
the  animal,  if  found  affected,  will  have  to 
be  disposed  of  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  state  law  which  the  veterinarian  who 
applies  the  test  will  explain.  If  she 
does  not  react  we  should  advise  you  to 
dry  off  any  milk  secretion  that  happens  to 
be  present.  That  is  accomplished  by  re¬ 
moving  only  a  little  of  the  milk  at  one 
time  and  then  gradually  increasing  the 
length  of  time  between  each  milking.  At 
the  same  time  massage  the  lump  and  af¬ 
fected  quarter  thoroughly  and  every  other 
uay  rub  in  a  little  iodine  ointment. 

A.  S  A. 

Dairying  in  “The  Southern  Tier” 

(Continued  from  Page  12G9) 
ing  the  chief  ones  in  most  cases.  While 
the  additional  amount  of  40  cents  per 
hundred  will  be  gladly  received,  there  is 
some  question  as  to  why  the  several 
cents  per  quart  spread  between  Grade  A 
and  Grade  B  milk  at  retail  in  New  York 
should  dwindle  to  about  five-sixths  of  a 
cent  on  the  farm. 

The  feeling  among  dairymen  is  one  of 
hopefulness  for  the  futui’e  and  gratifica¬ 
tion  that,  in  the  general  wreck  of  the 
farming  industry,  they  have  suffered  as 
little  as  they  have,  and  less,  probably, 
than  farmers  of  many  other  sections. 
They  give  credit  to  the  Dairymen’s 
League  for  keeping  them  from  being  en¬ 
tirely  at  the  mercy  of  organized  mill- 
buyers  and  do  not  feel  that  their  posi¬ 
tion  as  suppliers  of  milk  and  its  products 
to  the  great  cities  of  the  East  is  yet 
seriously  threatened  by  proposed  changes 
upon  Western  grain  farms.  Fluid  milk 
is  their  main  hold,  and  by  it  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  stick.  m.  n.  D. 


FROM  A  KODAK  NEGATIVE  MADE  ON  THE  FARM 


Autographic  Kodak 

GOOD  pictures,  easily  made,  and  com¬ 
plete  even  to  date  and  title  written  on 
the  film  at  the  time  by  means  of  the  ex¬ 
clusively  Eastman  autographic  feature  — 
that’s  the  Kodak  -way. 

You’ll  want  such  pictures  of  live  stock,  crops, 
equipment,  buildings,  for  reference  and  year-to-year 
comparison;  you’ll  point  to  them  proudly  in  your 
Kodak  album  when  they  are  made  just  for  fun,  like 
the  illustration  above. 

Autographic  Kodaks  $6.50  up 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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end  for  this  little  FREE  Sample 
for  BlGGERMilk  Profits 

THAT  every  cow  owner  in  the  country  may  know  the  benefits  of  Bag:  Balm,  the 
great  healing  ointment,  we  are  sending  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  to  NEW  USERS  a 
liberal  trial  package.  Just  clip  and  mail  this  ad.  giving  dealer’s  name  and  your 
name  and  address. 

•-s  ■  ■<  - » 

Bag  Balm  keeps  teats  and  udder  normal  and  free  from  cuts,  scratches,  chaps, 
bruises  and  sores.  Heals,  any  inflammation,  congestion  or  hardened  tissue.  Quickly 
relieves  Caked  Bag.  Valuable  in  treating  Bunches  and  Cow  Pox. 

General  stores,  druggists  and  feed  dealers  sell  the  big  10-ounce  package  at  60c. 
Sent  direct  if  dealer  is  not  supplied.  Ask  for  useful  free  booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles/* 


Dedry  Association  Co..  Ina.  Dept.  F 
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Weed  seeds,  oat  hulls,  sweepings, 
oat  clippings,  straw,  ground  hay  and 
all  other  fillers  are  absolutely  barred 
from  Larro.  You  don’t  pay  grain 
prices  for  worthless,  dangerous  trash 
when  you  buy  Larro. 

Every  pound  of  finished  Larro 
passes  over  a  powerful  electro-mag- 
net.  That  keeps  out  nails,  wire  and 
other  junk  found  in  all  feeding  stuffs. 
There’s  no  guesswork  about  Larro. 
Thousands  of  dairymen  know  they 


have  more  money  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  after  paying  the  feed  bill, 
when  they  feed  Larro  than  they  have 
with  any  other  ration — they  know 
it  keeps  cows  in  the  best  of  flesh  and 
condition,  because  they’re  feeding 
it  every  day. 

Don’t  risk  a  cent.  See  your  Larro 
dealer  today  or  write  to  us.  We’ll 
show  you  a  quick,  easy  way  to 
make  more  money  than  you  can 
make  on  any  other  ration. 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 


The  Safe 
Ration  for 
Dairy  Cows. 


I7D  C  C  "Preparing  Cows 

r  I\XX  for  Winter”  is  the 


title  of  an  article  that  will 
appear  in  the  fall  issue  of 
The  Larro  Dairyman.  If 
you  are  not  receiving  this 
excellent,  free  magazine  for 
cow-owners,  fill  out  and 
mail  this  coupon  now,  or 
take  i  t  to  yourLarrodealer. 


THe  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

D«p|,  2,  Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  now  feeding . cows  and  I  want  to  receive,  with¬ 

out  cost,  your  magazine— "The  Larro  Dairyman”. 

Name . . . 

St.  or  R.  F.  D . 

Town . State . 


An  occasional  Red  Seal  Lye  bath  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hog 
and  their  pen  pays  big  profits.  Lye  will  also  sweeten  the 
swill  and  insure  healthy  pork  at  killing-time. 

Successful  stockmen,  dairy-farmers  and  poultrymen  use 
RED  SEAL  Lye  in  a  hundred  different  ways— 
as  a  spray  for  trees  when  dormant,  a  cleaner 
for  automobile  transmission -cases,  farm- 
machinery  and  household  needs.  (Do  not 
use  on  aluminum.) 

RED  SEAL  Lye  softens  water  and  makes 
the  best  soap  you  ever  saw.  Booklet 
explaining  uses  in  detail,  sent  on  request. 

Full  directions  in  each  can.  Be  sure  and 
buy  only  the  genuine  Red  SEAL  Lye. 

P.  C.  Tomson  &  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Minerals  for  Swine 

I  have  read  about  feeding  hogs  min¬ 
erals,  and  would  like  to  try  it.  I  have 
on  hand  wood  ashes,  wood  charcoal,  Bone 
charcoal,  marl  lime,  and  precipitated 
potash.  Will  you  advise  what  quantity 
of  each  to  use  in  making  up  the  mixture, 
including  salt.  u.  G.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  simplest  combination  of  ingre¬ 
dients  contributing  mineral  matter  to 
swine  that  can  be  provided  for  general 
use  on  the  farm  consists  of  equal  parts 
of  ground  limestone,  bone  meal,  and  salt. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  bone 
meal  at  a  reasonable  cost  then  a  simple 
combination  of  ground  limestone  and  salt 
will  meet  any  condition  that  arises  in 
the  pig  lot.  This  simple  formula  is  the 
result  of  extensive  inquiry  and  searching 
investigation.  When  the  question  of 
mineral  Substitutes  and  mineral  defic.- 
encies  was  presented  to  the  public  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago  most  of  ns  assumed  that 
since  variety  was  the  spice  of  life  a 
variety  of  materials  carrying  mineral 
contributions  was  safe  and  essential. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  a  pig  should 
have  charcoal  than  that  a  human  should 
eat  the  hark  of  a  sassafras  tree.  Espec¬ 
ially  is  this  true  if  a  simple  combination 
such  as  salt  and  ground  limestone  will 
do  the  work.  Cows  that  have  Alfalfa 
hay  every  day  when  they  are  not  on 
pasture  cannot  possibly  develop  any  min¬ 
eral  deficiency.  Pigs  that  have  access  to 
grass  and  forage  crops,  especially  if 
these  plants  are  legumes  such  as  clover 
or  Alfalfa  have  no  mineral  defieiencj 
problem  until  they  are  confined  in  dry 
yards,  and  then  the  simple  combination 
of  ground  limestone  and  salt  will  satisfy 
their  craving  and  support  complete  ra¬ 
tions.  This  does  not  mean  to  indicate 
that  pigs  can  live  on  salt  and  ground 
limestone  if  improperly  fed  but  where 
common  sense  is  utilized  in  the  selection 
of  variety  of  feeds  the  mineral  problem  is 
not  great. 


Starting  Pork  Production 

Which  plan  would  you  call  the  better, 
to  start  with  say  10  or  12  shotes  from 
one  breeder,  and  one  or  two  males  from 
another  or  buy  a  couple  of  brood  soivs 
with  pigs?  In  your  estimation  which  is 
the  better  proposition  hogs  or  poultry?  I 
have  poultry  but  with  the  present  high 
prices  of  feeds  and  the  low  prices  of 
eggs  T  receive  only  25  cents  per  dozen, 
strictly  fresh  eggs  (Leghorn).  There  is 
absolutely  no  profit  here  at  this  time  in 
poultry.  a.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  easiest  way  to  venture  into  pork 
production  is  to  purchase  two  bred  sows 
from  a  responsible  breeder  and  develop 
the  litters.  If  the  initial  purchases  were 
not  related  then  it  would  be  possible  to 
select  breeding  animals  from  both  litters. 
This  method,  however,  will  involve  a 
greater  initial  investment  than  would  pre¬ 
vail  in  case  you  bought  10  or  12  pigs  at 
weaning  time  and  grew  them  to  maturity. 
Generally  speaking  a  combination  of  pigs 
and  poultry  is  more  desirable  than  the 
exclusive  production  of  either  type.  When 
eggs  are  low  pork  might  be  high  and  the 
maintenance  of  both  pigs  and  poultry  en¬ 
able  the  producer  to  equalize  his  labor 
load  and  to  establish  a  more  uniform  in¬ 
come.  Unfortunately  the  hen  is  a  pretty 
small  unit  to  rely  upon  for  a  constant 
profit.  Suspension  in  the  production  of 
eggs  or  meat  frequently  invite  the  high¬ 
est  prices.  However,  the  poultry  clien¬ 
tele  is  a  changing  one  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  the  greatest  profit  from  the 
poultry  industry  is  evolved  from  the  farm 
flock  that  grows  and  develops  from  the 
chick  stage  without  very  much  additional 
cost  for  feed.  care,  or  management.  The 
special  producer  of  poultry  and  eggs 
must  compete  with  these  scavenger 
flocks  and  during  the  peak  stage  of  pro¬ 
duction  he  suffers  materially  from  their 
activities. 

There  are  three  things  that  have  great¬ 
ly  stimulated  poultry  farming  during  the 
last  few  years.  One  is  the  development 
of  cold  storage  facilities  making  possible 
the  equilization  of  distribution  of  poultry 
products  throughout  the  year.  Another 
is  the  improvement  in  the  process  of  se¬ 


lection  whereby  it  is  possible  to  pick  out 
the  producers  from  the  non-producers  by 
giving  due  consideration  to  conformation 
and  external  evidence  of  internal  func¬ 
tion.  The  third  is  the  utilization  of  the 
newer  ideas  in  animal  nutrition,  whereby 
more  animal  protein  is  incorporated*  in 
their  rations,  and  this  supported  by  arti¬ 
ficial  lighting  arrangement  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  bird  to  eat  more  and  pro¬ 
duce  more  in  proportion. 

The  most  unfortunate  factor  in  farm¬ 
ing  today  is  the  fact  that  the  prices  ob¬ 
tained  for  farm  products  have  no  definite 
relationship  to  the  cost  of  production. 
The  farmer  plants  his  crop,  develops  his 
flock  of  birds,  raises  his  crop  of  Spring 
pigs,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  as 
to  what  prices  will  prevail  when  these 
products  are  ready  to  merchandise.  When 
the  price  of  milk  is  below  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  he  cannot  shut  off  the  cow’s 
udder  and  lock  the  barn  door  as  would 
be  the  result  in  any  other  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry  where  the  particular  com¬ 
modity  manufactured  did  not  bear  its 
cost  of  production. 

Your  experience  in  the  growing  of 
poultry  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  reported 
by  many  other  farmers  who  are  growing 
their  crops,  which  goes  to  show  that  prob¬ 
lems  in  production  have  received  an  un¬ 
due  share  of  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  the  idea  of  marketing  has  been  over¬ 
looked.  The  demand  rather  is  for  men 
with  knowledge  of  markets  and  market¬ 
ing  requirements. 

Sorghum  in  New  York  State 

Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler’s  answer  to  H.  L. 
C.,  on  page  115G,  as  to  sorghum  as  feed 
for  cattle  producing  milk,  is  wrong,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  experience  in  its  use.  I 
fed  it  for  many  years  in  Iowa,  beginning 
about  July  1,  and  with  good  results,  and 
cutting  it  three  times  it  produced  over 
twice  what  the  best  corn  would  do,  be¬ 
sides  giving  the  best  green  feed  to  the 
cows  when  pastures  were  drying  up. 

As  to  New  York  I  can  give  exact  re¬ 
sults,  from  feeding  to  one  cow,  which  is 
a  half  Jersey.  She  is  alone  on  a  pas¬ 
ture.  three  acres,  of  Alfalfa  and  Tim¬ 
othy.  24  hours  a  day.  I  sowed  10  rows 
100  ft.  long  of  sorghum,  to  see  if  results 
would  be  as  in  Iowa.  It  is  sown  in 
rows  about  1  in.  apart  in  row,  rows  2  ft. 
apart.  As  it  began  to  get  dry  in  pasture 
about  the  15th  of  July,  I  began  giving 
the  cow  all  she  would  eat,  both  night  and 
morning,  at  milking  time,  cutting  the 
sorghum  first  at  about  2  ft.  high.  Inside 
of  two  weeks  her  milk  flow  had  increased 
from  16  quarts  per  day  to  18  quarts  per 
day,  and  it  has  held  up  to  that  ever  since, 
though  we  have  had  no  rain  since  then 
until  yesterday.  There  has  been  such  a 
growth  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  feed 
even  one  cutting  of  the  sorghum  to  the 
cow,  but  have  cut  about  half  of  it  once 
and  started  to  out  the  second  cutting  of 
it  aboii t  a  week  ago.  The  balance  of 
patch  w'hich  has  not  been  cut  is  8  ft. 
higli  and  seeded  out.  I  am  certain  that 
there  is  over  twice  the  feed  of  the  best 
corn  here  in  New  York,  though  it  does 
not  grow  quite  so  rapidly  as  in  Iowa.  I 
plant  same  time  corn  is  planted. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  fred  l.  white. 

Ration  for  Family  Cow 

I  have  a  Guernsey  cow  giving  nine 
quarts  of  milk  per  day.  I  am  feeding 
six  quarts  per  day  of  bran  and  middlings. 
She  is  out  on  pasture.  Can  you  help  me 
in  suggesting  other  feed,  or  is  this  right 
and  good  for  her?  j.  f. 

Kingston,  Mass. 

A  ration  restricted  to  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings  would  not  enable  your  family  cow 
to  produce  the  maximum  amount  of  milk. 
It  would  be  deficient  in  protein,  and  it 
has  the  further  objection  of  tracing  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  by-products  of  wheat. 
The  following  combination  would  be  more 
desirable:  40  lbs.  eornmeal,  20  lbs.  bran, 
20  lbs.  middlings.  20  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 
10  lbs.  linseed  meal.  Feed  5  to  10  lbs.  of 
this  grain  mixture  per  day,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  milk  produced.  A 
pound  of  this  grain  ought  to  enable  a 
cow  to  produce  3%  lbs.  of  milk.  Mois¬ 
tened  beet  pulp,  accompanied  with  clovor 
or  Alfalfa  hay  as  a  supplement  to  L'-' ■ 
combination,  wmuld  enable  you  to  obtain 
an  inn-eased  flow  of  milk. 
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Thrashing  Machine  for  Corn 

[  Here  and  there  in  certain  locations 
farmers  have  learned  to  do  farm  work  in 
new  ways  which  save  money  and  labor. 
For  example,  around  Odessa,  N.  Y.,  a 
number  of  farmers  handle  the  corn  by 
running  the  bundles  through  a  grain 
thrashing  machine.  This  shells  the  corn 
and  shreds  the  stalks  at  one  operation. 
The  following  note  tells  about  it.] 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  to  tell  about 
thrashing  corn.  So  far  as  I  know,  two 
of  our  enterprising  young  men  were  the 
first  to  thrash  corn  in  this  section.  An 
ordinary  grain  separator,  running  just  a 
Tittle  slower  than  on  oats,  will  do  a  per¬ 
fect  job  in  one-fourth  of  the  time  that  it 
can  be  shredded  with  any  shredder  in  this 
section.  A  wind-stacker  is  the  best,  as 
the  shredded  fodder  can  all  be  blown  into 
the  mow.  The  grain  is  shelled  clean  as 
it  is  shredded.  Of  course  the  drier  the 
corn  is  the  better  it  will  shred.  Stalks, 
husks  and  cobs  all  go  into  the  mow  in 
fine  shape.  It  can  be  fed  to  the  machine 
quite  fast.  A  charge  of  10c  a  bushel  is 
made  where  a  fairly  good  crop  of  ears  is 
ripe  on  the  stalks.  For  stover,  or  sown 
corn,  without  much  grain  on  it,  they 
charge  by  the  hour,  and  easily  shred 
four  times  as  much  as  any  shredder  here 
in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Last  Fall  there  was  a  lot  of  big  West¬ 
ern  or  silo  corn  here  after  filling  silos. 
The  fine  Fall  weather  let  them  do  a  lot 
of  corn  thrashing.  It  became  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  this  town,  and  satisfactory  all 
around.  All  kinds  of  corn  were  thrashed, 
both  flint  and  dent  varieties.  The  corn 
shredder  has  injured  more  men  than  any 
other  agricultural  machine  ever  invented. 
There  is  no  more  danger  with  a  separator 
on  corn  than  on  oats.  Taking  everything 
into  account,  we  think  it  is  a  good  thing. 
The  corn  is  cured  well  in  the  shocks,  and 
drawn  direct  from  the  shock  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  a  dry  condition,  and  thrashes 
as  fast  as  any  one  man  can  feed  by  hand, 
or  is  taken  care  of  very  fast  by  a  self- 
feeder.  R.  W.  BARRETT. 


A  Farmer’s  Farm  Notes 

A  Goon  Use  for  Leaky  Pails. — A 


but  practically,  it  is  no  good. 

How  to  Pick  Peaches. — The  ordi¬ 
nary  instructions  that  I  have  seen  are 
to  put  your  eyes  on  a  peach  and  if  you 
think  it  should  be  picked,  pick  it;  but 
don't  pinch  it  to  see  whether  it  is  ripe 
or  not.  My  help  have  been  instructed  to 
feel  enough  of  them  to  know  what  they 
are  doing  and  usually  feel  all  of  them 
the  first  time  going  over  them.  A  peach 
is  divided  on  one  side  only,  and  on  the 
larger  of  the  two  lobes  at  this  divide  it 
begins  to  ripen.  .lust  a  touch  at  this 
point  should  decide  whether  ripe  enough 
to  pick  or  not.  If  the  peach  is  mellow 
with  a  slight  pressure  at  this  place,  it 
can  be  depended  upon  to  be  ripe  if  kept 
in  an  ordinary  temperature,  in  two  days. 
For  first-class  home  trade,  the  customer 
can  be  told  just  when  the  peaches  arc 
usable.  The  quality  of  yellow  peaches 
in  particular  can  be  largely  judged  by 
the  shape.  If  broad  they  are  apt  to  be 
good,  but  if  almond-shaped,  as  Elbertas 
are  apt  to  be  when  they  bear  a  full  crop, 
then  they  are  liable  to  be  bitter.  Many 


ing  of  isolation  out  of  many  solitary 
farmhouses. 


OBITUARY.— In  the  death  of  C.  W. 
Eekardt  on  Sept.  17  the  Eastern  States 
lose  one  of  the  greatest  advocates  of  im¬ 
proved  live  stock  breeding  that  the  indus¬ 
try  in  this  section  has  ever  sustained. 
Mr.  Eekardt  was  of  Canadian  birth,  hav¬ 
ing  spent  his  early  years  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  later  coming  to  New  York 
City,  where  he  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business.  A  number  of  years  ago  he 
purchased  Ardson  Farm,  a  beautiful 
tract  of  land  in  Westchester  County, 
where  he  established  a  high  class  herd  of 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle.  Ilis  herd  for  a 
number  of  years  has  been  a  prominent 
winner  at  the  leading  shows.  He  also 
showed  a  number  of  animals  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Live  Stock  Show  at  Chicago, 
where  he  won  many  honors.  Mr.  Eek¬ 
ardt  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and 
money  to  the  improvement  of  Eastern 
live  stock  of  all  types,  having  issued  a 
number  of  booklets  on  beef  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine,  and  having  served  in  many 
important  public  positions  connected  with 
Eastern  live  stock  improvement.  He  was 
very  much  interested  in  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work  and  similar  works.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  or  previous  to  it  Mr. 
Eekardt  was  a  member  of  the  Saddle 
and  Sirloin  Club  of  Chicago,  director  of 
the  American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Beef  Cattle  Breeders’  Association, 
president  of  the  Eastern  States  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  and  a 


neighbor  of  mine  was  looking  at  my  wa¬ 
ter  system  and  as  he  passed  by  the  heat¬ 
er  in  the  cellar,  said  he  was  glad  to  get 
one  idea.  Asking  what  that  was,  he 
pointed  to  the  floor  near  the  heater  and 
said,  “I’m  going  home  to  do  that  thing.” 
1  have  for  35  years  saved  all  my  leaky 
iron  pails  to  put  ashes  in,  and  kept  them 
as  long  as  they  would  hold  ashes.  I 
usually  have  10  or  12  sitting  near  the 
heater,  and  put  the  ashes  in  them.  When 
they  are  all  full  take  one  in  each  hand 
and  empty  on  the  road  where  ashes  are 
needed,  or  use  in  a  low  place  in  hen¬ 
house,  or  make  whatever  use  desired. 
'Sometimes  some  of  it  may  be  worth  sift¬ 
ing  ;  but  if  fires  are  run  as  they  should 
be  there  should  not  be  much  ashes  that 
are  worth  sifting.  And  right  here  I 
wonder  how  many  people  know  what 
they  gain  by  sifting  ashes.  Once  I  looked 
at  my  watch,  took  the  lot  of  ashes,  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  sifter,  made  the  best  time  I 
could  at  the  job,  weighed  the  siftings 
when  through,  and  at  the  price  of  new 
coal  found  I  made  10  cents  per  hour. 
Coal  at  that  time  was  about  $0  a  ton. 
Since  that  time  I  have  not  sifted  much 
ashes  unless  well  worth  sifting. 

Double  Sash.- — Several  years  ago  I 
received  a  circular  about  double  sash, 
praising  it  as  the  ideal  sash  to  use.  Hav¬ 
ing  an  abundance  of  the  ordinary  6x3 
hotbed  sash,  I  set  another  layer  of  glass 
so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  about  an  inch 
between  it  and  the  upper  glass.  After  a 
thorough  trial  I  found  it  in  every  way 
inferior  to  single  glass.  It  did,  of  course, 
on  account  of  the  dead  air  space,  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  night  covering  to  con¬ 
serve  the  heat,  but  in  snowy  weather, 
boards  or  mats  were  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  glass  from  breakage.  As  the 
double-thick  protected  from  cold  by  night, 
it  also  protected  from  heat  by  day,  and 
the  plants  grew  slowly  and  were  drawn, 
just  the  same  as  they  will  be  if  two  or 
three  sash  are  piled  on  top  of  one  another 
and  left  over  them  for  a  few  days.  The¬ 
oretically  the  plan  looks  like  a  good  one, 


Listening  to  the  Radio 


varieties  of  white  peaches  under  the 
same  conditions  will  be  tasteless. 

Rhode  Island.  f.  t.  jencks. 


The  Radio  Phone  and  Farm  Life 

At  the  New  York  State  Fair  there  was 
quite  a  remarkable  display  of  radio 
goods,  and  in  connection  with  them  there 
was  a  set  of  wax  figures  to  represent 
scenes  in  farm  life.  The  figures  were 
quite  life-like,  and  the  setting  was  ap¬ 
propriate  to  a  well-furnished  farmhouse. 
One  group  represented  the  farm  family 
sitting  in  their  pleasant  room  after  sup¬ 
per.  The  farmer  sat  beside  the  table 
with  the  radiophone  at  his  ear,  evidently 
enjoying  a  concert.  The  farmer’s  wife 
sat  with  her  work  at  the  table,  while 
two  children  were  dancing  to  the  music 
which  was  evidently  coming  over  the 
wire.  In  another  case,  the  children  were 
just  going  to  bed.  and  before  they  went 
to  sleep  they  were  listening  to  one  of 
the  bedtime  stories,  and  evidently  greatly 
enjoying  it.  In  another  set,  the  nurse 
stood  by  a  table  containing  medicines 
and  medical  supplies,  while  her  patient 
lay  in  bed  with  the  phone  at  her  ear, 
evidently  enjoying  a  lecture  and  a  con¬ 
cert  which  was  doing  her  far  more  good 
than  any  medicine.  In  another  case,  a 
figure  evidently  representing  the  young 
man  from  the  neighbor’s  was  sitting  in 
very  close  proximity  to  the  farmer’s 
daughter.  It  looked  as  if  the  old  folks 
had  gone  off  to  prayer-meeting  or  some 
other  interesting  place,  and  left  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  home.  Many  of  us  know  how 
children  at  such  a  time  may  become  quite 
pestiferous,  but  in  this  case  the  children 
were  so  interested  in  the  radiophone,  that 
the  young  folks  on  the  sofa  had  things 
all  their  own  way.  The  figures  were 
very  good  and  life-like,  and  they  well 
portrayed  some  of  the  rhings  which  the 
radio  has  brought  into  the  farm  home. 
The  young  people  are  taking  great  in¬ 
terest  in  it. 

Our  picture  this  week  shows  two  little 
Vermont  children  listening  in  at  some¬ 
thing  which  is  evidently  of  great  inter¬ 
est  to  them.  They  are  getting  a  connec¬ 
tion  which  evidently  does  them  good,  adds 
to  the  joy  of  life,  and  makes  them  feel  a 
companionship  with  the  whole  worbk  It 
is  really  wonderful  how  the  radiophone 
is  bringing  society  closer  and  closer  to¬ 
gether,  and  driving  the  loneliness  and  feel- 


director^  of  the  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion.  For  the  past  several  years  Mr. 
Eekardt  has  been  devoting  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  his  time  to  the  promotion 
of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  in  the  East. 
Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Cath¬ 
edral  in  New  York  City  Sept.  21. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Oct.  5-13- — National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10-12— -International  Farm  Con¬ 
gress  of  America,  seventeenth  annual  ses¬ 
sion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  3-10 — New  York  Fruit  Show, 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City. 

Nov.  6-9 — American  Bornological  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  New  York  City. 

Nov.  20-21 — New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  annual  meeting, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  17-24 — American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  20-24  —  Annual  farm  exhibit, 
Monmouth  County  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Beach  Casino.  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Nov.  24 — Annual  meeting,  Monmouth 
County  Board  of  Agriculture,  Beach 
Casino,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1 — Poultry  Show.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  1-S — -International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  4-6 — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting  and  ex¬ 
hibit.  Iladdon  Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic  Citv, 
N.  .T. 

Jan.^  7-12,  1924 — Virginia  Breeders’ 

and  Fanciers’  Association,  Inc.,  seven¬ 
teenth  annual  show,  Richmond,  Va.  Sec¬ 
retary,  J.  D.  Ilalliban,  2914  East  Broad 
St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  16-17 — Holsteins.  Purebred  Live 
Stock  Sales  Company,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Oct.  17 — Holsteins.  F.  B.  Studwell’s 
accredited  herd  dispersal.  Lake  Wacca- 
buc.  N.  T.  E.  M.  Hastings,  Mgr.,  Pu¬ 
laski,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  19—  Holsteins.  Lake  County  IIol- 
stein-Friesian  Association,  fourth  annual 
sale,  Libertyville.  Ill. 

Oct.  24 — Holsteins.  Frederick  County 
IIolstein-Friesian  Association,  Middle- 
town.  Md. 

Oct.  25 — Holsteins.  District  Holstein 
sale,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


A  milker  on  wheels! 


/%N  invention  by  the  world’s  great- 
•TjL  est  milker  manufacturer. 

Comes  complete  with  its  own  electric  motor 
on  wheels,  ready  to  milk  when  unboxed. 

If  you  have  no  electricity  we  make  the  same 
machine  with  a  small,  quiet-running,  motor¬ 
cycle-type  gas  engine  in  place  of  the  motor. 

Enables  one  man  alone  to  milk  9  cows  in  30 
minutes,  or  18  cows  in  an  hour,  or  36  cows  in 
two  hours. 

Runs  smoothly  and  quietly.  Built  of  the  best 
materials  obtainable.  Will  give  satisfaction 
year  after  year.  It  has  the  original,  time-tried 
basic  invention  of  the  teat  cup  with  the  com¬ 
pressed  air  squeeze  (patented). 

Can  you  think  of  anything  finer  than  to  have 
one  of  these  machines  to  do  your  milking? 
Finish  in  one-half  the  usual  time. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  family  to  have 
complete,  detailed  information  on  this  won¬ 
derful  invention.  Reasonable  terms.of  only 
$23.00  per  month.  Write  today  to 

The  Sharples  Milker  Co. 

Portable  and  Pipe  Line  Milkers 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Dealers  Everywhere 


This  Book 

will  help 

you  in 

remodeling 
your  stables 


The  practical  experience  of  20  years  in  planning 
modern  barn  equipment  is  placed  at  your  disposal. 

Get  this  free  booklet  on  Up-to-date  Methods  of 
Installing  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Water 
basins,  Litter  Carriers,  Tracks,  etc. 

Write  today,  right  now.  It’s  free.  A  postal 
will  do.  Mention  what  you’re  most  interested  in. 


Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Co. 
^Rkhar4JJoop«qG«n’HlgrM8MMVaterSLjIoche^ 


SHEEPSKIN  GOATS 

For  BOYS 

85 


TTHE  right  cold  weather  coat  for  men  and 
boys — direct  from  manufacturer  at  a  big 
saving!  A  full-cut,  36-inch  length.  Heavy 
drab  Moleskin  Cloth  Coat,  lined  with  selected 
long  napped,  bark-tanned.  Sheepskin  pelts. 
Sleeves  lined  with  heavy  felt  and  fitted  with 
double-knitted  wristlets.  Double  breasted 
style,  with  large  beaverized  sheepskin  shawl 
collar.  Has  two  muff  pockets  and  two  flap 
pockets,  and  all  around  belt,  36  to  48  chest 
measure  for  men,  and  6  to  16  years  for  boys. 
Give  chest  measure  for  men’s  coat,  or  age  for 
boy’s  coat.  Send  price  with  order  and  we 
will  pay  postage.  Or,  you  can  pay  for  coat 
and  postage  on  arrival.  Money  refunded  if 
not  pleased  in  every  way. 

NEW  YORK  TANNING  &  CLOTHING  CO. 

Dept.  51  417  Lafayette  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own' Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Robert* 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $L{W*_ 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKEB 

333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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The  Great  Usefulness 

of  the  New  \h  h.  p. 

McCormick-Deering  Engine 

TO  SEE  the  new  \  l/2  h.  p.  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  Engine  standing  quiet,  compact  and 
unassuming  at  the  dealer’s  store,  it  is  hard  to 
realize  the  great  range  of  its  usefulness  and  the 
degree  of  the  power  it  will  deliver  at  trifling  cost 
of  operation. 

Two  cents  worth  of  fuel  in  this  McCormick- 
Deering  Engine  will  do  any  of  these  jobs: 

Separate  4000  pounds  of  mtlk. 
Pump  3000  gallons  of  water. 
Shell  25  bushels  of  corn. 

Grind  6  bushels  of  feed. 

Cut  1  ton  of  ensilage. 

Press  15  gallons  of  cider. 

Grind  2  bushels  of  corn  meal. 
Saw  1  cord  of  wood. 

Churn  200  lbs.  of  butter. 
Bale  V»  ton  of  hay. 
Clean  30  bushels  ot 
seed  wheat. 

Grind  25  gallons 
of  cane  juice. 
Light  uptheiarm 
for  2  hours. 

Do  a  fa  m i ly ’ s 
weekly  wash¬ 
ing. 

Grind  the  mower 
knives  for  a 
season. 

Such  many-sided  labors  may  be  turned  over  to  this  tireless  hired 
man  the  day  it  is  set  down  on  your  place  and  for  years  to  come.  It  is 
of  lasting  reliability  and  you  will  know  why  when  you  have  inquired 
into  the  details  of  its  construction. 

The  new  McCormick-Deering  runs  at  low  speed  (500  r.  p.m.  ).  It  is 
equipped  with  Bosch  high-tension  magneto  and  spark  plug,  removable 
cylinder,  enclosed  crank  case,  throttle  governor,  simple  fuel  mixer,  and 
large,  well-made,  replaceable  bearings.  It  has  a  simple  cooling  system 
and  an  unfailing  oiling  system. 

This  \Vi  h.  p.  size  operates  on  gasoline.  The  other  McCormick- 
Deering  Engine  sizes,  3,  6  and  10  h.  p.,  use  kerosene  as  fuel.  All  are 
made  of  equally  high  grade  materials  throughout  and  include  many  of 
the  features  named  above. 

Write  for  detailed  information.  Stop  at  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer’s  store  and  go 
over  the  engine  of  the  size  you  require. 


International  Harvester  company 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  aLomoramdt  Chicago,  Illinois 


Poultry  Journal  t”0:,  25c 

Our33rdyear.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month  by 
expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send  2o» 
to  day  for  6  inos.  trial  sub., or  only  $1  for  two  full  years. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Dept.  R  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


1889 


1923 


Special  Old  and  Young 
Stock  Sale 

PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

America's  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying 
Strain.  Bred  for  EGGS  since  *1889, 
with  records  up  to  .825  eggs  in  a  year. 
And  RIGHT  NOW  is  your  only 
chance  of  getting  them  at  such  re¬ 
duced  prices.  10-paere  Circular  Free. 
General  Catalog,  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa, 


BARRED 

KARR’S  KUALITY 

1  1  ROCKS 


1000  PULLETS 


500  COCKERELS 


Vigorous  stock  from  our  trapnested  and  pedigreed,  Line 
Bred  flocks.  Any  age  desired.  Two-pound  pullets  ,NOc 
and  up  according  to  breeding.  Write  for  Fall  circular. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Md. 


ROYAL 

THERMIC  FOUNTAIN 


KEEPS  WATER  WARM  IN  WINTER- 
COOL  IN  SUMMER 

A  favorite  with  leading'  poultry- 
men  the  country  over.  Non- 
freezing.  Nolampa.  No  valves. 
No  trouble.  No  upkeep.  Abso¬ 
lutely  sanitary.  Guaranteed. 
Made  of  very  best  quality  gal¬ 
vanized  iron.  Has  double  walla 
carefully  packed  with  efficient 
insulating  material  all  around 
inside  tank.  Special  reinforced 
bottom  3-4  incn  off  the  ground. 
Inset  pocket  and  cone  top  keep 
water  in  drinking  pockeJ 
ALWAYS  CLEAN  AND  SAN¬ 
ITARY.  Pays  for  itself  first 
month.  You  can’t  afford  to  be 
without  them.  Prices,  2-gal. 
size,  $3.50*  3-gal., $4*  5-gal, $5. 
Freight  prepaid  onlota  of  6  east  of  Rockies.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Order  today. 

ROYAL  MEG.  CO.  DEPT.  K-103  TOLEDO.  OHIO 
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POULTRY  FOUNTAIN 

l  YCi - 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 

more  eggs  I  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

UAUIIIC  latest  model 
MANN  d  BONE  CUTTER 


L 

■  I  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 

■  10  Days' Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

HF.W.MANN  CO..  Box  1  s  MILFORD,  MASS. 


Sale  oi  Approved  Cockerels 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Will  sell  500  well-grown 

_  cockerels  from  special 

M  matings  at  $5.00  each.  These  birds  will  positively  add  vitality  and  produc- 
H  tion  to  your  breeding  pens.  Inspection  invited. 


I  LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM 


Babylon,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  = 


lit 


THE  MAGIC  COAL 
BURNING  BROODER 

lias  stood  the  test  when  other  makes  have  failed.  It  is 
constructed  to  regulate  the  heat  without  attention  during 
the  night.  The  top  and  bottom  drafts  work  automatically 
by  two  sensitive  thermostats  which  causes  an  even 
temperature  of  heat— necessary  for  brooding  young  chicks. 
Do  not  think  of  purchasing  elsewhere  before  you  send 
for  our  free  catalogue  which  gives  full  particulars. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO..  301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


The  Future  of  the  Poultry  Business 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  look  into 
the  future  with  any  great  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  as  to  the  probability  of  its  de¬ 
velopment  along  any  specified  lines  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  judge  the  future  of 
the  poultry  business  somewhat  by  the 
past  and  present  trend  of  affairs  so  as  to 
lay  our  plans  in  such  -a  manner  that  we 
will  avoid  some  of  the  mistakes  at  least 
which  are  commonly  made  by  beginners 
and  sometimes  by  those  who  have  worked 
at  the  game  for  years. 

In  the  first  place  we  should  realize  that 
all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  produce  poultry  meat  profitably  have 
come  to  grief  sooner  or  later  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  nearly  half  of  the  chickens 
raised  every  year  must  be  sold  for  meat. 
These  comprise  all  of  the  cockerels  which 
are  not  required  for  breeding  purposes 
and  also  the  cull  pullets.  In  addition 
from  a  third  to  half  of  all  mature  fowls 
in  the  country  are  marketed  every  year 
all  of  which  must  he  sold  regardless  of 
the  price  which  dealers  may  see  fit  to 
pay.  Last  year  there  were  approximately 
13,000  carloads  of  live  poultry  shipped 
to  New  York  Oity  alone.  If  any  one 
thinks  he  can  make  money  by  raising 
poultry  primarily  for  meat  the  best  way 
is  to  try  it  for  himself  and  see  how 
far  he  will  get. 

There  is,  however,  some  profit  to  he 
made  producing  white  eggs  for  the  best 
select  trade  and  this  branch  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  no  doubt  be  continued  along 
its  present  lines  with  more  and  more  at¬ 
tention  being  paid  to  the  quality  of  the 
eggs  as  to  size,  cleanliness,  color  of  shell 
and  freshness  when  marketed.  Along 
this  line  of  improvement  is  where  the 
greatest  profit  lies  for  the  average  pro¬ 
ducer  rather  than  in  any  amount  of  in¬ 
creased  production  that  could  reasonably 
be  expected. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  will  be  any 
great  development  of  large  poultry  farms 
but  many  dairy  farmers  find  it  necessary 
to  supplement  their  dairy  income  with  a 
side  line  and  poultry  often  offers  the  best 
opportunity.  With  corn  and  cornmeal 
retailing  at  $50  per  ton  which  is  the 
present  price  there  is  a  chance  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  save  some  money  growing  their 
own  poultry  feed.  A  little  less  than  two 
years  ago  we  could  buy  corn  for  $28  per 
ton  or  about  half  its  present  price  which 
of  course  was  below  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

I  expect  to  see  continued  development 
of  co-operative  buying  and  selling  for 
poultry  farmer  located  far  from  market 
centers.  When  a  farmer  has  to  purchase 
all  feeds  and  supplies  at  high  retail 
prices  and  sell  his  produce  at  low  whole¬ 
sale  prices  there  is  practically  no  profit 
in  the  poultry  business  after  paying  the 
taxes,  insurance,  interest,  depreciation 
and  regular  wages  for  labor.  The  profit 
comes  mostly  from  a  little  higher  price 
for  the  products  and  the  ability  to  pur¬ 
chase  feed  and  supplies  at  about  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Naturally  the  location  will 
be  the  deciding  factor  as  to  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  co-operative  marketing.  For 
those  who  live  close  to  market  centers 
the  chances  are  not  very  favorable  for 
the  success  of  this  system. 

The  poultry  business  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  large  proportions  in  only  a 
few  sections  of  the  country  like  Vine- 
land.  N.  J.  and  Petaluma,  Cal.  where 
conditions  are  favorable  for  this  line  of 
farming  and  unfavorable  for  other  lines. 
Changing  conditions,  new  inventions  and 
improved  methods  make  radical  changes 
in  the  poultry  business  at  least  every  10 
years  so  it  is  very  necessary  for  a  per¬ 
son  to  keep  up  witl?  the  times  if  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  succeed.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  must  try  something  new  every 
year  but  it  does  mean  that  we  must  pro¬ 
duce  a  little  better  article  than  the  aver¬ 
age  and  put  it  on  the  market  in  a  little 
more  attractive  condition  so  it  will  bring 
a  higher  price  and  to  do  this  profitably 
requires  that  the  farm  should  be  in  a 
suitable  location.  Such  locations  are  so 
scarce  and  the  poultry  business  requires 
such  fine  work  and  strict  attention  to  de¬ 
tails  that  there  appears  very  little  prob¬ 
ability  of  its  being  overdone  in  the  near 
future.  c.  s.  greene. 


any  inconvenience  in  handling  the  flock. 

A  cost  demonstration  recently  con¬ 
ducted  in  Newport  County,  R.  I.,  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  profit  to  be 
realized  by  the  use  of  this  method.  Fifty 
Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels  with  a  total 
weight  of  138  lbs.  were  caponized  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1922.  The  birds  were  mark¬ 
eted  May  2,  1923.  An  accurate  cost  of 
feed,  labor,  etc.,  was  kept.  The  cost 
items  were  as  follows : 

50  chickens  (138  lbs.  @  50c. $  69.00 
Interest  on  investment  @6%  1.98 

Labor  in  caring  for  flock  35 

hrs.  @  30c .  10.50 

2  bags  mash  .  5.35 

9  bags  cracked  corn .  17.35 

7  bags  scratch  feed .  14.88 

Grit  75  lbs .  1.13 

Cost  of  caponizing .  5.00 

Miscellaneous  costs  .  5.00 

$130.19 

One  bird  died  in  April,  leaving  49  birds 
that  were  marketed  May  2nd.  The  total 
dressed  weight  of  the  49  capons  was 
325%  lbs.  The  price  was  63  cents  per 
lb.,  giving  a  gross  return  of  $205.07.  or  a 
net  profit  of  $74.88  ;  an  average  profit  of 
$l.o0  per  bird  for  the  seven  months  feed¬ 
ing  period. 

The  average  gain  in  weight  per  bird 
from  the  date  of  the  operation  to  market¬ 
ing  was  4.33  lbs.  The  shrinkage  in 
dressing  was  exactly  10%  of  the  live 
weight.  The  average  feed  cost  per  pound 
of  grain  was  18%  cents. 

SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS. 


Carrying  Water  to  Henhouse 

How  can  I  get  water  to  chicken  house 
and  barn  without  power?  Just  now  I 
have  a  hand  pump  in  the  house,  and  all 
water  has  to  be  carried  from  there,  but  I 
wish  to  pipe  chicken  house  and  barn  be¬ 
fore  Winter  if  it  can  be  done  so  it  will 
not  freeze.  Well  is  90  ft.  away.  r.  j.  h. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

I  know  of  no  way  of  driving  water  90 
ft.  from  a  well  without  power  of  some 
kind,  and  no  way  of  preventing  standing 
water  in  a  pipe  from  freezing,  except  by 
burying  the  pipe  below  the  frost  line.  If 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  pipe  from  the 
well  to  poultry-house  and  barn  being  sev¬ 
eral  feet  above  ground  on  posts,  you  can 
avoid  the  necessity  of  carrying  water  by 
running  a  pipe  from  well  to  buildings 
where  you  wish  the  water,  attaching  it  to 
short  posts,  above  ground,  and  giving  it 
sufficient  pitch  to  entirely  empty  itself 
quickly.  Water  may  then  be  poured  into 
the  pipe  at  the  well,  from  whence  it  will 
run  to  troughs  or  tubs  in  the  buildings 
where  it  is  wanted.  V-shaped  wooden 
troughs  might  be  used  in  place  of  pipe, 
if  less  expensive.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  pump¬ 
ing  the  water,  but,  if  there  is  anv  way  of 
getting  water  out  of  a  well  without  some 
form  of  pump  actuated  by  hand  or  other 
power,  I  do  not  know  of  it.  If  you  have 
electricity  available,  a  small  motor  at  the 
pump  might  be  made  to  drive  water  to  the 
buildings  through  underground  pipe,  or  a 
gasoline  engine  might  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  m.  b  d 


Marketing  the  Surplus  Cockerels 

Early  hatched  cockerels  as  a  rule  bring 
a  good  price  when  marketed  as  broilers 
or  soft  roasters,  but  the  real  problem  of 
the  poultryman  is  to  market  the  later 
hatched  birds  to  advantage.  The  com¬ 
mon  practice  among  poultrymen  is  to 
keep  the  incubators  running  until  late  in 
April  in  order  to  supply  pullets  enough 
for  the  Winter  egg  production.  By 
October  when  the  cockerels  from  these 
later  hatches  are  ready  for  the  soft 
roaster  market,  the  price  is  down  to  a 
point  that  makes  marketing,  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  profit,  something  of  a  problem. 
Caponizing,  when  about  8  to  10  weeks 
old,  seems  to  be  the  solution  of  this  prob¬ 
lem.  Birds  caponized  at  this  age  can  be 
held  over  until  the  following  Spring  if 
necessary,  or  can  be  sold  at  any  time 
that  the  market  is  favorable.  The  birds 
gain  weight  very  rapidly  after  the  opera¬ 
tion.  are  easy  keepers,  and  as  they  are 
even  more  quiet  than  the  females,  can  be 
allowed  to  run  with  the  pullets  without 


Blackhead  or  Coccidiosis  in  Turkeys 

I  have  a  flock  of  70  young  turkeys ; 
they  are  apparently  in  good  health,  but 
every  few  days  one  or  two  of  them  will 
be  attacked  with  a  bowel  trouble,  and 
I  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  find  a 
cure.  Those  that  are  attacked  have  a 
good  appetite ;  the  droppings  are  a  bright 
yellow  creamy  substance,  and  the  turkey 
will  droop  around  for  a  day  or  two  and 
die.  I  am  feeding  mixed  grains  and  oc¬ 
casionally  a  wet  mash  of  wheat  feed.  I 
have  tried  different  things  as  catechu, 
carbolic  acid,  sour  milk,  with  no  results. 

Richmondville,  N.  Y.  l.  c.  g. 

Your  poults  are  probably  suffering 
from  either  blackhead  or  coccidiosis,  both 
very  fatal  diseases  in  young  turkeys  and 
resistant  to  treatment.  The  diarrhoea 
and  droopiness  are  only  symptoms  of  an 
advanced  stage,  from  which  the  poults 
are  not  apt  to  recover  under  any  treat¬ 
ment.  The  treatment  of  coccidiosis,  only 
to  be  distinguished  from  blackhead  by  a 
microscopical  examination,  is  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  powdered  catechu  to  the 
drinking  water,  one  teaspoonful  to  three 
gallons ;  that  of  blackhead  is  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  ipecac 
to  the  mash  given  each  20  birds,  young 
and  old,  twice  weekly.  These  are  pre¬ 
ventive  measures,  to  be  begun  early  in 
the  bird’s  life.  Tincture  of  ipecac  may 
be  given  a  poult  already  showing  signs 
of  blackhead  by  administering  ten  drops 
in  a  little  water  three  times  daily  for 
three  days,  then  twice  daily  for  three 
days,  and  finally  once  daily  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  This  course  of  treatment 
may  be  repeated  after  a  few  days,  but 
prevention  is  more  likely  to  be  feasible 
than  cure,  whatever  treatment  is  adopted. 
Sour  milk  is  not  a  cure  for  either  disease, 
but,  as  a  promotive  of  health  and  vigor 
when  fed  continuously,  it  helps  to  fortify 
the  young  birds  against  disease  of  any 
kind.  M.  B.  D. 
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Early  Molt;  Grain  Ration 

I  am  interested  in  the  poultry  business, 
but  am  not  getting  very  good  results.  We 
have  about  75  Leghorn  hens,  but  they 
have  stopped  laying  nearly  altogether. 
►Some  of  them  are  molting.  It  seems 
rather  early  for  them  to  molt.  Do  they 
only  molt  once  a  year,  or  will  a  change 
in  feed  cause  a  molt  any  time?  Will 
you  give  me  a  good  grain  and  mash  ra¬ 
tion,  also  how  much  feed  100  hens  re¬ 
quire  a  day?  How  often  should  they 
be  fed?  WThat  do  you  think  the  future 
for  the  poultry  business?  I  have  read 
articles  that  say  there  never  will  be  an 
over-production  of  eggs  and  others  that 
say  their  will  soon  be  an  over  produc¬ 
tion.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  breed 
pullets  hatched  May  1  next  April? 

Pennsylvania.  m.  j.  n. 

The  natural  molting  season  for  hens  is 
from  midsummer  to  early  Winter,  though 
good  layers  do  not  molt  until  late  in  Sum¬ 
mer  or  in  the  Fall.  An  early  molter  that 
has  stopped  laying  is  idling  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  her  laying  sea¬ 
son,  and,  consequently  cannot  make  a 
good  year’s  record.  Molting  may  be 
brought  about  out  of  season  by  anything 
that  upsets  a  hen’s  habits;  a  sudden 
change  in  composition  or  method  of 
feeding,  moving  to  new  quarters,  or 
other  disturbance  may  cause  layers  to 
cease  production  and  go  into  a  partial 
molt.  For  this  reason,  all  changes  in  the 
poultry  yard  should  be  made  gradually 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  between  laying 
periods. 

A  good  whole  grain  mixture  should 
contain  50  per  cent  or  more  of  corn  or 
wheat,  and  the  balance  in  whatever 
whole  grains  are  available,  oats,  barley 
and  rye,  however,  are  not  liked  as  well 
as  other  grains  by  most  fowls  and  can¬ 
not  be  fed  in  as  large  quantity.  The 
basis  of  a  laying  mash  is  cornmeal  and 
the  wheat  by-products,  middlings  and 
bran.  To  these  are  added  other  ground 
grains  and  meat  or  fish  scraps.  A  pop¬ 
ular  mixture  is  made  up  of  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings,  ground  oats  and  beef  scrap.  A 
sixth  part  of  gluten  feed  added  to  this  is 
liked  by  many  poultrymen.  This,  or  other 
mash  is  usually  kept  before  the  flock,  dry, 
all  the  time,  and  about  8  to  10  quarts 
of  the  mixed  grain  per  100  birds  are  fed 
in  the  litter  night  and  morning,  perhaps 
a  third  of  the  amount  being  given  in  the 
morning  and  the  balance  at  night.  AY  bole 
grain  should  be  fed  lightly  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  induce  consumption  of  the  dry 
mash  through  the  day,  and  all  that  will 
be  cleaned  up  should  be  fed  the  last 
thing  at  night.  This  makes  two  feedings 
of  grain  per  day,  with  dry  mash  always 
before  the  fowls. 

No  one  knows  anything  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  poultry  business,  and  you 
may  as  well  do  your  own  guessing.  It 
can  either  be  better  or  worse,  and  your 
chances  of  making  an  accurate  guess  are 
50  per  cent.  This  should  satisfy  any  one 
who  wishes  to  gamble  upon  the  unknown 
future. 

If  these  pullets  are  well  developed,  of 
good  type,  strong  and  vigorous,  they  may 
be  safely  used  in  the  breeding  pen, 
though  old  fowls  that  have  demonstra 
good  laying  ability  over  a  term  of  several 
years  are  to  .be  preferred.  M.  b.  d. 


Corrugated  Steel  Henhouse 

I  would  like  to  build  a  temporary  hen¬ 
house  of  shed  type,  and  as  lumber  is  hard 
to  get  would  like  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  build 
one  of  corrugated  sheet  steel.  Would 
later  turn  this  into  a  shed.  The  building 
would  be  about  20  by  20.  E.  S.  w. 

Eldred,  Pa. 

Corrugated  metal  does  not  make  good 
walls  and  roofs  for  poultry-houses,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ease  with  which  it  trans¬ 
mits  heat.  If  you  have  ever  been  in¬ 
side  of  a  metal  storehouse  while  the  Sum¬ 
mer  sun  was  shining,  you  can  appreciate 
the  conditions  under  which  fowls  would 
have  to  live  if  confined  to  such  a  build¬ 
ing  in  warm  weather.  Interior  warmth 
would  be  as  quickly  dissipated  in  AVinter 
and  the  iron  walls  would  frequently  be 
covered  with  condensed  moisture  in  the 
form  of  frost.  If  such  walls  and  roof 
could  be  insulated  by  some  such  material 
as  straw,  I  presume  that  they  would  be 
satisfactory.  It  might  be  practicable  fo 
nail  corrugated  sheeting  to  the  outside  of 
studs,  wire  poultry  netting  to  the  inside, 


and  pack  space  between  with  straw  or 
hay.  I  have  never  seen  this-  tried,  but, 
from  the  standpoints  of  warmth  and  com¬ 
fort,  should  expect  such  a  building  to  be 
satisfactory.  It  would  be  at  least  inex¬ 
pensive  as  an  experiment.  M.  b.  d. 


R.  I.  RED  SUPREMACY 

Leading  Red  Pen  Storrn  Content  192S  to  dat<».  Heat 
8.  C.  Red  Pen*  Storrw  Content  191(i-191H-1D20. 
Bent  Individual  Red  in  Content  1916-18-20-21. 
Bent  Individual,  Pen  and  Conneeutlve  Yearly 
Production  records  ever  made  by  any  breeder 
of  Reds  at  Storrs  Contests.  Our  average  production 
for  past  seven  consecutive  years  in  contest,  181  eggs 
per  bird,  27  eggs  per  bird,  above  average  of  all  other 
Reds  in  contest  for  same  time.  Every  bird  bred  and 
raised  by  us.  Bred  t«»  lay  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 
PINECRE8T  ORCHARDS,  -  GROTON,  MASS. 


rPULLLETS  FOR  SALE', 

R.  1.  Reds  and  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  heavy  laying  selected  stock  Laying  or 
reaily  to  lay  at  S3.O0  each;  May  hatched 
$•2.25  each.  These  pullets  are  bred  and  sold 
on  -honor.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  please 
return  for  refund.  All  F.  O.  B.  Bristol. 

THE  MAPLES,  T.  R.  Thorn.*  BRISTOL.  VERMONT 


Hen  With  Sore  Foot 

I  have  a  Leghorn  hen  which  has  a 
very  bad  foot.  One  day  I  noticed  that 
she  had  a  small  swelling  on  the  middle 
toe.  A  few  days  later  I  noticed  the  whole 
foot  was  swollen  so  that  she  could  just 
limp.  What  is  the  cause  and  preven¬ 
tion?  s.  s. 

Probably  an  abscess  resulting  from  in¬ 
fection  through  an  abrasion  of  the  skin 
of  the  foot.  Hens  scratch  a  good  deal 
with  their  feet  and  are  apt  to  bruise  or 
wound  them  and  get  corns,  bunions,  ab¬ 
scesses,  etc.  Place  this  hen  in  a  clean 
pen  or  run  and.  if  the  swelling  does  not 
subside  and  shows  by  a  soft  fluctuation 
when  pressed  that  there  is  fluid  inside, 
open  the  abscess  with  a  clean  blade  and 
allow  the  pus  to  be  discharged. 

M.  b.  D. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  This 
is  the  third  (pullet)  year  of  this  contest. 

Week  ending  September  11,  1923: 

B.  P.  BOCKS 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  71 

Harry  II  Ober,  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farm.  R.  I . 

Koselawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Roy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J . 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa .  37 

Central  Poultry  B’arm,  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J .  64 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

R.  C.  R.  X.  REDS 


S.  C  It.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  44 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

It.  VV.  Tracy,  N.  J . 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J . 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard,  N.  Y . 

AN CON AS 

Just- A-M ere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J... 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J . 

Solomon  Richman,  N,  J . 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

J.  W,  Bottcher.  N.  J . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  47 

A.  L.  Causse.  Jr-,  N.  J . 

Cranborry  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  41 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N,  J . 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J . 

Alex  Eichenbaum,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J .  47 

Pinehurgt  Poultry  B’arm,  N.  J.... 

Mattie  H.  Eppele,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Mich . 

Richard  Franke,  N.  J . 

Greendaie  B’arm.  N.  Y . 

Chas.  E.  Grove,  Del . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J . 

The  Hoehn  B’arm,  N.  Y . . 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  73 

Frank  L.  Hugus,  N.  J . 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J . . . . 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J . 

The  Ohio  Poultry  B'arm,  Ohio .  75 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y . 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y .  51 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  . 

Herbert  O.  Maxham,  R.  I  . 

Meadowedge  B’arm.  N.  Y . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  67 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

S,  Olsen,  N.  J . 

Pinewood  Poultry  B'arm,  N.  J . 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J . 

Queensbury  B’arm,  N.  J .  41 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  B’arm,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Poultry  B’arm,  N.  J  ... 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J . 


J.  W.  8chreib,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . . .  57 

A-  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Spring  Lake  B’arm,  N.  J . 

Jonn  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J . 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr.,  N,  J  . 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J . 

Sun  View  B’arm,  N.  J . 

Wallace  S.  Suydam.  N.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  B’arm,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  Ilouten,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J  . 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N.  J . 

Westwood  Poultry  B’arm.  N.  J . 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J . 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y .  55 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J 


Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A  . . 


Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn . 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R.  I.  REDS 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
H  amnion  ton  Poultry  Raisers’  Assn 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  . 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  . 


Total  .  5420 


Week  Total 

43 

2196 

81 

2851 

71 

3501 

45 

2303 

2T 

1565 

32 

1923 

61 

3552 

31 

2086 

70 

3419 

37 

2303 

55 

2383 

64 

2358 

50 

2564 

24 

2098 

43 

3063 

49 

2579 

60 

3127 

44 

2425 

35 

2187 

29 

2375 

41 

2419 

56 

2464 

60 

2966 

42 

2285 

T1 

3273 

55 

2U05 

59 

3166 

43 

2960 

43 

2475 

47 

2893 

60 

3370 

41 

2(56 

54 

3315 

25 

2555 

54 

3314 

47 

2284 

43 

2606 

58 

3213 

84 

3541 

70 

3453 

32 

2914 

67 

3090 

52 

3156 

47 

2120 

70 

3398 

66 

3574 

42 

2758 

73 

3855 

51 

3218 

57 

3236 

50 

3112 

75 

3061 

79 

3189 

51 

3000 

62 

3281 

45 

3037 

79 

3565 

60 

3079 

66 

2872 

66 

2935 

67 

3080 

53 

2820 

77 

2852 

38 

3070 

63 

2952 

37 

2711 

82 

3952 

41 

2616 

57 

2799 

56 

2502 

42 

2560 

44 

2779 

71 

3300 

56 

3170 

67 

2972 

62 

3J19 

40 

3271 

57 

3658 

60 

3056 

52 

3272 

64 

3138 

.63 

3511 

69 

3459 

51 

2706 

50 

3071 

67 

2820 

55 

2979 

40 

2835 

55 

3060 

61 

3415 

5N. 

37 

2855 

S 

69 

3591 

33 

2727 

50 

3010 

63 

2814 

63 

3160 

62 

81«K 

74 

3114 

49 

3070 

69 

3265 

5420 

29489 

H.  To  m  p  k  i  ns  and  D  AC/'  DCnC 
Payne  Bros.  Strain  O.  Is.  KEUO 

Big  husky  farm-raised  cockerels  and  pullets  at  25^5  off  if 
taken  before  Nov.  1st.  Bred  for  vigor,  large  size,  dark 
red  colorandheavy  laying.  Write  for  free  20-page  catalog. 

Ralph  Knickerbocker,  R.D.  36,  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 


PULLETS 

LEGHORN  AND  PULLETS 

Milk  fed,  free-range  stock,  from 
UNLIGHTED  breeders. 

CORNER  ACRES,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Pullets — 3,000 

February  to  May  hatched,  1,000, 
frdm  trap-nested  dams. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


Rocks,  Sets.  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
i  horns.  Sets  and  Mixed 
'  chicks,  7cts.  These  chicks 
are  all  from  free  range  stock. 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


1000  ^Ie^horn5  PULLETS 

From  trapnested  stock  exclusively.  4  months  old 
anil  ready  to  lay.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars  to 
THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AN0  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  ’’  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Price  $1,135  each  up.  High  quality  stock 
of  the  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  LAWN  Farm 

offers  large,  June  Hatched  ni.„|,  n*  _i„ 

COCKERELS  &  PULLETS.  $2  Each.  uefSey  UlaCK  biailtS 


A.  A.  HALEY  -  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 


10-WJEEK  FUIjXjETS 

Barred  Rocks,  $2-$3  each.  Jersey  Giants,  $:!-$8.5<>  each, 
depending  on  size,  etc.  You  must  be  satisfied  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  us.  Brookcrest  Farm,  Box  114,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Growing  stock  for  sale.  Dig,  strong,  sturdy,  healthy 

chicks.  BLAUVKLT  -  Mata  wan,  N.  J . 


FXlYYTVTCiYIS’  ROCKS 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRAIMCAIS  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

See  Pen  2  at  Storrs,  Pen  4  at  Vineland.  Breeding 
cocks,  cockerels,  liens,  pullets.  Circular  free. 

W.  H  B.  KENT  .  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


darreu  DOCK  rUlletS  carefully  Selected.  Some  Laying 

$8  each.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.Y 


200  Nice  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  Hatched, 

@  $1.10  apiece.  PAUL  KUHL  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


Bull  Rock  Cockerels  nested  quality  stock. 

$7.50  each.  LlTTLEWOOll  FARM,  Norfolk,  Mass. 


SAI  e  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS  Prices  reasonable. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Whifp  Wvflnrlnfto  Feb->  Mar  >  APr-  Pullets  and  Cocker- 
nllllB  njdllUUIlo  els,  Yearling  Hens  and  Cocks.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialitl,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

Records  262  to  289  eggs.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


Rnnlre  Park’s  Pedigreed  Strain.  Fine  April 
nULKo  Cockerels,  $3  each;  2  for  $6.  Pullets, 
*2.25.  Satisfaction  Guarant’d.  HAROLD  SUTTLE,  Schcnevui,  N.Y. 


Psclrorolo  $  1  —  2-2%  lbs.  each.  Barred  Rocks,  Reds, 
UoOKKI  CIS  White  Leghorns.  Pullets  of  above  breeds, 

SI  .25.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm  Rlverdale,  N.  J. 


i  kllltrn  Qua”  8.  C.  Aneonas— Brown  Leghorns.  Cir 
U  culars.  EARLE  S.  UII.SON,  Box  497,  llammond,  N.Y 


Utility  White  Wyandottes  A.  K.  PIHRCE^Whiehester,  N.  H 


TRAP-NESTED  barred  ROCKS.  Vigorous  breeding.  Cocker¬ 
els.  Circular.  A.  L.  Seartes,  Box  N,  Milford,  N.  H. 


Pullets,  Iturreil  Rocks,  (Silver  W  yandottes,  White 
Leghorns,  ?5e  up.  NOAH  BEKGEY,  Bekgky,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


Pure— Bred-to-lay  stock.  48c  pound. 

RAYMOND  BLODGETT  Bristol,  Vermont 


SC.  lirown  and  Eng.  W.  Leghorn  hens,  pedigreed,  $1 
•  to  $3.  Catalog.  VERA  FULTON,  B.  9B,  Gnlllpolix,  Ohio 


Phinlro  Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Fall  and  Winter  Catalog. 

UIIIOKS  w.  HILLPOT  llox  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


B off  Wyandottes.  Utility  stock.  Carefully  selected. 

Miss  MINNIE  M.  JONES,  Pottstown,  Pa.  Star  Route 


PROUTED  OATS 

ns 


To  produce  vapor-bath  sprouts  with 
their  diastase,  grape  sinrar,  and  vita- 
mines  that  brinff  the  eggs;  to  change 
1  bu.  grain  into  2  to  3  bu.  best  egg- 
producing:  feed;  get  a 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  Grain  Sprouter 

circular  on  “Sprouted  Oats 
for  catalog  on  Incubators, 


Mori 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

If  you  haven’t  had 
much  luck  with  the 
ordinary  variety  try 
ours.  No  higher  in 
price,  but  way  ahead  in  quality.  For  a  long  time  we 
have  been  carefully  building  on  a  foundation  of 
imported  Barrens  and  high-record  Hollywood*. 
Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  Cross  St..  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


400 


S.C.W.  Leghorn 
PULLETS  for  Sale 


Parents  Willow  Brook  Farm.  Class  "1.”  Hatched, 
May  1;  fed  Cornell  rations ;  free  range;  best  care; 
average  weight  3  lbs:  $3  each.  Inspection  invited. 

C.  H.  PALMER  Elm  View  Farm  New  Haven,  Vermont 


CHOICE  White  Wayandotte  Cockerels 

From  Certified  Males  and  selected  Hens.  Healthv, 
vigorous  birds.  Big  capacity.  May  hatched.  S3  each. 

F.  J.  NILES  -  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


700  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Barron  Strain  ;  weight,  1  lb.  ;  $1.10  oach.  Bar  Rock 
Pullets,  lay  this  Winter,  fine  Stock.  $1.50  oach.  Ever 
lay  Brown  Leghorns,  weight  two  lbs.,  $1.35  each. 
HUMMER’S  POULTRY  PLANT  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


350  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
YEARLING  BREEDERS 


years  or  selective  breeding. 

$1.75  Each. 

FEATHERHILL  FARM  Phelps.  N.Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  Association. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS)  Single 
RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES/Comb 

Choice  Cockerel*.  Bred  for  eggs  and  color,  non- 
brooding  strain,  85,  $7.50  and  «10.  ’ 

O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  -  PAOLI,  PA. 


White  Orpington  Pullets 

Ready-to-Lay  $3*50  and  each.  Good,  healthy 
birds,  bred  from  Quality  stock. 

H.  B.  SPANGLER  R.  D.  2  Matawan,  N.  J. 


ajvtih  ttiiAiKLUitfc  Norton,  Mass. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
BREEDING  COCKERELS 

From  Famous  HOLLYWOOD  STOCK  at  $3  each. 

MULLER  &  MULLER  LEGHORN  FARM,  Vineland,  IV.  J. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

Hufi’ui^de  s.  C.  Aneonas— S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

RAHWAY _ - _ NEW  JERSEY 

Have  For  Sale  Pure  Bred  Ancona  Cockerels 

Some  year-old  birds.  Some  beginning  to  crow.  $2  50 
each.  Wide  range  stock.  FRED  H  PIATT, Cross  River, N.Y. 

rUiriTC  &*upC.O.D.  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns  &  mixed. 
IsllKrlYd  i,00*  delivery  guur’t'd.  18th  season.  Catalog. 

C.  M.  L.lUVKR  Box  73  ftlcAlisterville,  l*a. 


Cockerels  3,05  dol,ars- 


,  -  Single  Comb  Aneonas 

. . .  Jersey  lilack  Giants,  White  Hocks. 

IIOIHIElt  JERSEY  T’AKMl  Gloversville,  N.Y, 


Breeding  Hen  Turkey: 


Gold  Back  Pure  bro“°ze  „  _ 

Two  years  old.  Famous  for  laying;  of  large,  heavy  bone 
long,  deep,  broad  body.  Giro.  THOMAS  REILY,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

BREEDERS  AND  EGGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOLDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Pii  DUCKS 


America’s  Stan  da  r< 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP,  N.Y 


M  Bargain.  Old  and  young  Pekin  ducks  and  draki  s 
for  sale  at*8.50  apiece.  Very  large  strain,  some  of 
them  our  prize  winners.  Allstock  perfectly  healthy.  Cash 
with  order.  WARD  BROWER.  Jr..  Harriman.  Orange  Co..  N.  1. 

For  Sale-Ten  Toulouse  Geese  ibi  w$ 

takes  the  lot.  C.  TIMMERMAN,  Cortland,  New  York 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

60  at  $1  each  ;  100  at  $3  each.  Ail  3-mos.-old  free  range 
Stock.  Whispering  Pinos,  Vineland,  N.  J.  I’.O.Iiox221 

Light  BRAHMAS,  Felch  strain, from  MadisonSqlWre  Win- 
ners.  5 mos. cockerels,  $2.50;  pullets, $9.  Choice  yeai  ling 
breed’g pen, lcock, 5hens, $20.  SOMMERS.  WappingertFalls.N.' . 


OELLULOID  H.EG  IB  AN  DS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layer3;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL,  ART  CO.  -  Westfield,  Mass. 


Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD.  EASY  TO 
KEEP.  START  ANY  TIME  ;  RESULTS 
SHOWN  ANY  TIME. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.00 


For  Sale  by 

We  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  -  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


£ 
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Qooclyear 

Means 

Qood  Wear 


Improving  the  World’s  GreatestTread 


There  is  scarcely  a  motorist  anywhere  today  who  does 
not  recognize  the  familiar  pattern  of  the  Goodyear  All- 
Weather  Tread. 

For  many  years,  to  millions  of  people,  this  famous  tread 
has  been  the  mark  of  a  tire  of  superior  quality  and  wrorth. 

Imprinted  on  the  roads  of  the  world,  its  clean-cut  outlines 
unmistakably  evidence  its  efficiency  and  popularity. 

unions,  and  other  improvements, 
make  the  new  Goodyear  Cord  with 
the  beveled  All-Weather  Tread  the 
best  tire  Goodyear  ever  made. 

It  runs  more  smoothly  and  quietly; 
it  piles  up  bigger  mileages;  it  pre¬ 
serves  without  sacrifice  thedigging, 
clinging,  road-gripping  powerof  the 
long-wearing  Ali-Weather  Tread. 

Despite  its  advantages  this  im¬ 
proved  Goodyear  Cord  costs  no 
more  to  buy  than  ordinary  tires. 

You  can  get  your  size  from  your 
Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer, 
who  is  pledged  to  help  you  get 
from  your  tires  all  the  mileage 
built  into  them  at  the  factory. 


In  the  new  Goodyear  Cord  Tire 
the  celebrated  All-Weather  Tread 
has  been  importantly  improved. 

The  extraordinarily  dense  and 
tough  rubber  compound  now  used 
in  its  making  assures  even  longer 
wear  than  before. 

The  powerful  rugged  blocks  of  this 
tread  are  how  reinforced  at  the 
base  by  heavy  rubber  ribs,  knitting 
the  whole  tread  design  into  a 
stronger  unit. 

The  blocks  which  line  the  tread  on 
either  side  are  beveled  at  the  outer 
edge,  reducing  vibration  and  strain 
as  wear  proceeds. 

*  ■*  * 

Heavier  sidewalls,  stouter  ply 


Made  in  all  sizes  for  Passenger  Cars  and  Trucks 


^am 


Copyright  1923,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Ina 


Equipment 


The  STAR  Line 

Stalls,  Stanchions  and  Pens, 
Litter  Carriers, “ Harvester” 
Hay  Pools,  'Water  Bowls, 
Feed  Frucks,  Garage  Equip¬ 
ment,  Door  Hangers  and 
Farm  Specialties. 


Here’s 
help  that 
never  quits 
nor  wastes  time 


Hire”  a  STAR  Litter  Carrier  now 
and  know  that  it  will  always  be  on 
hand  to  shorten  the  time  and  lighten 
the  labor  of  the  most  disagreeable 
job  on  the  farm.  You  can’t  escape 
cleaning  the  barn,  but  you  can 
make  it  easier  and  less  unpleasant, 
which  means  it’s  more  certain  to 
be  done  right,  every  day. 

Ask  your  STAR  dealer  about 
STAR  Litter  Carriers,  or  mail  the 
coupon  today. 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.,  Harvard, Ill. 

San  Francisco  Harvard  Minneapolis  Los  Angeles 

■■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■a  M+  ■■■■■■  «■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■»■■■  ■■■■*«■■■ 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &.  Co.,  Industrial  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.Y.  9 

Gentlemen:  I  have . cows . horses,  . young  stocK.  elease 

send  me  free  floor  plans  and  other  suggestions.  i  am  considering  f  building  ~1 

L  remodeling  J 

a  barn  next  . 


Name.. . . 
Address. 


BARN  OUTFITTERS  ★ 


Home-grown  Feeds  the  Big  Problem  in 

Dairying 


Dairy  farmers  who  must  market  their 
products  at  wholesale  prices,  often  find 
their  biggest  problem  is  the  one  of  econ¬ 
omy  in  feeding.  Grain  feeding  is  essen¬ 
tial  with  nearly  all  dairymen  living  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  United  States, 
for  six  to  eight  months  of  the  year.  How 
can  we  reduce  the  expense  for  purchased 
feeds,  is  the  question  most  often  asked. 

There  are  three  possible  answers  fo 
this  question.  First,  by  buying  feeds  at 
wholesale  and  at  the  time  of  year  when 
the  prices  are  the  lowest.  Second,  by 
feeding  less  grain  feeds  and  more  of  the 
bulky,  coarse  fodders.  Third,  by  grow¬ 
ing  more  of  the  needed  feeds  on  the  farm. 
Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  liberal  amount  of  working  capital  can 
save  considerable  on  their  yearly  feed 
bill  by  buying  their  Winter’s  supply 
when  feeds  are  the  lowest  in  price.  In 
the  Summer  season  the  standard  grain 
feeds  are  usually  quoted  by  the  carload 
from  10  to  25  per  cent  lower  than  during 
the  late  Fall  and  Winter.  Such  feeds 
as  bran,  middlings,  cottonseed  and  gluten 
will  keep  several  months  without  loss,  if 
protected  from  rats  and  mice.  But  even 
with  the  best  possible  wholesale  buying 
the  feed  bills  are  large  and  taxing,  while 
with  the  dairy  farmer,  with  limited  capi¬ 
tal,  the  greater  part  of  the  milk  or  cream 
check  goes  each  month  to  the  feed  dealer. 
With  the  increasing  tendency  to  feed, 
locally,  more  and  more  of  the  grains 
grown  in  the  West  there  is  little  prospect 
of  lower  grain  feeds  than  at  present,  by 
shipping  from  the  West  to  the  Fast. 
With  the  Eastern  dairyman,  then,  the 
big  problem  is  how  to  grow  more  of  the 
feeds  needed  by  the  herd. 

In  relation  to  the  home-grown  feed 
problem,  our  Eastern  dairy  farm  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups:  Those  that  have 
a  large  proportion  of  nearly  level  till¬ 
able  land,  suitable  for  corn  and  small 
grains,  and  those  that  are  located  in 
hilly  sections  with  quite  limited  a^eas  of 
such  land,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
rough  hilly  land,  adapted  only  for  pas¬ 
ture,  On  farms  of  the  first  group  it  is 
possible  to  grow  a  large  part  of  the  grain 
feeds  needed  by  planning  a  suitable  rota¬ 
tion.  This  rotation  may  vary  according 
to  the  soil,  but  on  medium  to  heavy  soil 
a  useful  rotation  is  (1)  silage  corn,  (2) 
oats,  or  oats  and  barley  mixed,  (?») 
clover  and  (4)  Timothy.  With  four 
areas  of  approximately  10  acres  each, 
this  rotation  should  supply  about  two 
thirds  of  the  grain  needed  by  a  herd  of 
20  cows.  With  wheat  bran,  cottonseed 
or  linseed  oilmeal  to  make  up  the  other 
third,  a  well-balanced  ration  can  be  pro¬ 
vided.  In  addition,  most  20-cow  dairy 
farmers  want  to  raise  the  oats  needed 
for  at  least  three  horses.  This  would 
call  for  about  six  acres  of  additional 
land.  The  10-acre  four-course  rotation 
should  provide  approximately  100  tous  of 
silage.  500  bushels  of  oats  and  20  tons 
of  clover  and  20  tons  of  Timothy.  Many 
farmers  in  Northern  New  York  are  now 
following  this  rotation,  with  a  few  addi¬ 
tional  acres  of  oats,  and  some  frequently 
raise  from  800  to  1.000  bushels  of  oats 
each  year.  These  farmers  buy  no  grain 
except  a  few  tons  of  cottonseed  meal 
and  bran  to  add  protein  and  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  ground  oats. 

'I11  the  hilly  sections  of  the  East,  where 
the  farm  lands  lie  in  narrow  valleys,  the 
amount  of  tillable  land  is  often  quite 
limited.  Under  these  conditions,  small 
areas  near  the  buildings  must  be  chosen 
for  growing  the  silage  corn,  and  this  land 
must  be  kept  very  rich,  so  as  to  grow  a 
heavy  tonnage  for  two  or  three  years  in 
succession.  Other  and  rougher  areas  can 
be  sown  to  oats  or  wheat,  or  both,  and 
by  growing  two  crops  of  grain  in  succes¬ 
sion.  a  considerable  part  of  the  needed 
grain  feed  can  be  provided.  Most  dairy 
farmers  find  that  wheat  does  not  fit  in 
well  on  the  dairy  farm,  because  it  must 
be  harvested  in  the  midst  of  the  haying 
season,  while  oats  generally  come  toward 
or  at  the  end  of  the  haying  season.  If 
the  areas  suitable  for  oats  are  quite 
limited,  it  is  very  important  to  make  the 
most  possible  out  of  the  clover  and  the 
hay  crop.  Where  frequent  seeding  is  not 
practicable,  due  to  the  rough  and  stony 


soil,  clover  can  often  be  kept  along  on 
the  hay  lands,  by  seeding  with  a  broad¬ 
cast  seeder  very  early  in  the  Spring,  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  sod.  I  have  known  this  to 
be  done  successfully  with  the  sower  rid¬ 
ing  horseback. 

On  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  North¬ 
ern  dairy  farms,  clover  must  be  the  main¬ 
stay  as  a  hay  crop.  In  certain  limestone 
sections,  if  the  soil  is  well-drained.  Al¬ 
falfa  may  be  grown  with  success,  but 
unless  the  conditions  are  about  right, 
clover  is  a  much  safer  crop  and,  when 
properly  grown,  nearly  as  valuable  a 
crop.  As  dairymen  we  must  depend  more 
on  this  useful  crop  and  less  on  the  Tim¬ 
othy  that  so  often  supplants  the  clover. 

Much  can  be  accomplished  in  grain 
saving  where  the  proportion  of  tillable 
land  is  large,  by  growing  a  silage  corn 
that  will  produce  nearly  mature  grain 
before  the  severe  Fall  frosts.  Medium¬ 
sized.  well-eared  corn  is  much  more  val¬ 
uable  for  silage  than  the  large  corn  with 
not  much  but  “blisters”  for  grain.  With 
a  large  proportion  of  grain  in  the  silage 
a  considerably  smaller  grain  ration  is 
needed  in  feeding  the  herd. 

On  warm,  fairly  early  soils,  some  one 
of  the  larger  Soy  beans  may  be  grown  to 
add  protein  to  the  silage.  Where  the 
clover  hay  is  limited,  the  Soy  beans,  as 
a  part  of  the  silage,  will  make  up  partly 
for  the  lack  of  clover.  Some  prefer  to 
mix  the  corn  and  Soy  bean  seeds  in 
planting,  but  if  the  corn  crop  is  heavy, 
it  shades  the  beans  too  much.  A  larger 
crop  of  beans  can  be  grown  by  sowing 
them  in  drills  on  a  separate  field.  These 
I  have  found,  can  be  easily  cut  with  a 
binder,  and  by  mixing  corn  and  bean 
fodder,  in  layers  as  the  silo  is  being  filled, 
the  mixed  silage  will  come  out  in  good 
condition. 

Briefly  summarized  then,  the  big 
needs  on  our  Northern  dairy  farms,  in 
oi’der  to  save  on  feed  bills,  are  more 
clover,  more  silage  from  well-eared  near¬ 
ly  ripe  corn,  Soy  beans,  grown  separately 
but  mixed  with  the  corn  silage  when  fill¬ 
ing  the  silo,  oats  or  other  grains  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  soil)  ground  and  mixed  with 
small  proportions  of  bran  and  cottonseed 
meal  in  feeding. 

The  result  of  recently  published,  long- 
period  experiments,  at  the  Vermont  Sta¬ 
tion,  indicate  that  we  have  been  feeding 
larger  amounts  of  protein  to  our  dairy 
cows  than  is  warranted  by  their  real 
needs,  and  also,  for  the  greatest  economy. 
Where  we  have  been  using  21/o  lbs.  of 
protein  daily,  for  a  UOOO-lb.  cow,  in 
average  milk  flow,  these  experiments 
show  that  1%  to  2  lbs.  daily,  is  ample. 
The  very  narrow  ration  idea,  too.  is  be¬ 
ing  exploded.  In  other  words  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  protein  can  be  much  less  than 
we  formerly  thought.  Milk  production 
is  a  heavy  energy-taxing  or  work  job 
and  requires  a  large  proportion  of  easily- 
digested,  energy-producing  foods.  This 
means  that  we  should  make  greatei'  use 
of  home-grown  feeds,  especially  cereal 
grains,  early-cut  clover  hay  r  ,d  well- 
matured  corn  silage. 

New  York.  ciiarles  s.  phelps 


Hens  “Going  Light” 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  chickens? 
I  am  losing  quit  a  few ;  they  seem  to  go 
light  all  of  a  sudden,  and  soon  die.  I 
have  used  tobacco  dust  in  mash  and  then 
follow  with  Epsom  salts,  but  does  not 
seem  to  do  any  good.  A.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

“Going  light”  is  a  symptom  of  several 
diseases,  of  which  tuberculosis  and  as¬ 
pergillosis  are  good  examples.  This  go¬ 
ing  light  is  simply  the  stage  of  emacia¬ 
tion  toward  the  close  of  the  disease  and 
indicates  that  the  trouble  has  existed  for 
some  time,  though  not  with  symptoms 
that  are  observed  by  the  poultry  man. 

Without  knowing  the  cause  of  the  go¬ 
ing  light,  no  remedy  can  be  prescribed 
to  save  the  rest  of  the  flock,  for,  after  an 
individual  bird  has  gone  light,  it  has 
gone  for  good.  M.  b.  d. 


A  Leelanau  County  Indian  barely  es¬ 
caped  with  his  life  when  attacked  by  hold¬ 
up  men  on  a  visit  to  Chicago.  The  In¬ 
dian  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  nowa¬ 
days.  not  to  venture  too  far  away  from 
civilization. — Detroit  News. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — All  operations  at  the 
l.ehigh  &  'Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company’s 
three  collieries  and  four  strippings  near 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  were  tied  up  Sept.  24  by 
a  strike  of  1,800  men  and  boys  over  a 
disagreement  on  the  recently  established 
eight-hour  shift  for  workers  who  hereto¬ 
fore  were  on  duty  12  hours. 

Charlie  Williams,  11  years  old,  of 
Gray’s  Siding,  Col.,  has  been  written  a 
personal  letter  of  thanks  by  Secretary 
Wallace  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  his  service  in  detecting  a  tire  in 


the  Cocheppa  forest  and  securing  the  aid 
of  a  railway  section  crew  in  putting  it 
out.  Supervisor  Agee  of  the  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  told  the  department  in  a  report  that 
Charlie  was  as  thorough  a  fire-fighter  as 
he  had  ever  met  outside  the  service. 

One  man  was  killed  and  two  are  miss¬ 
ing  as  a  result  of  an  explosion  at  the 
Benwood  mine  of  the  Wheeling  Steel  and 
Iron  Company  at  Wheeling,  -W.  Va., 
Sept.  20. 

Four  persons  were  killed  and  two 
others  injured,  when  the  automobile  in 
which  they  were  riding  was  struck  by  an 
interurban  trolley  car  near  Schenectady, 
N  Y  .  Sept.  24.  The  dead  are  Mrs. 
Louise  Talford,  19  years  old,  of  Schenec¬ 
tady  ;  Regina  Talford,  her  one-year-old 
daughter;  Earl  Mone,  25  years  old,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Talford, 
and  an  unidentified  woman.  The  auto¬ 
mobile  party  was  on  its  way  from 
Schenectady  to  Troy,  and  at  the  point 
where  the  accident  occurred,  about  one 
and  one-half  miles  from  this  city,  the 
highway  runs  parallel  with  the  tracks  of 
the  Schenectady  Railway _ Company.  Pas¬ 
sengers  in  the  trolley  said  the  auto  ap- 
parentlv  was  racing  it.  The  auto  was 
struck  when  it  attempted  to  cross  the 
tracks  to  take  another  road.  t 

Henry  E.  Burton  was  killed  instantly 
and  his  sister.  Mrs.  Ray  Doyle,  was  in¬ 
jured,  probably  fatally,  by  a  speeding 
automobile  in  Syracuse,  N.  1.,  Sept.  Ai. 
The  driver  of  the  car  raced  away  atter 


the  tragedy. 

Lewis  Gordon  Morrie,  of  26  Washing¬ 
ton  Square,  New  York  City,  a  member 
of  the  senior  class  and  a  star  hockey 
player  at  Princeton  University,  died 
Sept.  25  as  the  result  of  injuries  suf¬ 
fered  in  an  automobile  accident  neai 
Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Assuming  the  police  power  conferred 
on  every  citizen  by  the  New  York  State 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  Lincoln^  W. 
Dygert,  a  picturesque  figure  in  a  Syra¬ 
cuse  vice  crusade  20  years  ago,  Sept.  23, 
braved  the  hostility  of  thousands  in  ar¬ 
resting  four  employees  of  a  carnival  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  He  charged  two  with 
attempts  to  intimidate  him  and  the  others 
with  conducting  a  gambling  wheel. 

After  week-end  arrests  of  more  than 
1,000  persons  in  the  police  drive  against 
beer  and  whisky  running,  and  selling  in 
Chicago,  United  States  District  Attorney 
Olson,  announced  Sept.  24  that  he  had 
instructed  his  assistants,  to  file  100  peti¬ 
tions  weekly  for  injunctions  to  close  for 
one  year  premises  used  by  saloonkeeper 
and  others  in  violating  the  prohibition 
law.  In  the  Criminal  Court  Building, 
witnesses  were  taken  before  the  County 
Grand  Jurv  investigating  three  killings 
attributed  to  a  war  between  rival  gangs 
of  beer  runners.  . 

Eight  carloads  of  “hair  tonic,”  which 
prohibition  agents  claim  is  worth  $500,- 
000  in  the  moonshine  market,  were  seized 
Sept.  24  on  the  New  York  Central  tracks 
at  Taylor  Street,  Chicago.  The  Federal 
men  declared  the  shipment  was  alcohol, 
slightly  colored  to  give  it  a  reddish  tinge. 
It  was  labeled  “Isabelle  Adacco  Han- 
Tonic,”  and  was  consigned  by  the  Allied 
Drug  &  Chemical  Company  of  New  York, 
to  the  same  company  there  in  care  of  R. 
Weller,  443  North  La  Salle  Street.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prohibition  officers  this  is 
the  largest  shipment  of  alcohol  which 
has  ever  been  seized  in  Chicago.  The 
eight  carloads  contained  24.000  case*. 
Each  case  contained  one  and  one-half 


gallons. 


Hamilton  Shirts 

Direct  to  wearer,  at  a  price  you  can 
afford  to  pay.  Write  for  samples. 

W.  EDW.  HAMILTON  &  SON 
Makers  -  -  Troy,  N.  Y. 


HOTEL  PENN-POST 

31st  St.  and  8th  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Five  minutes  from  anywhere.  Opposite  Penn,  sta¬ 
tion,  Gen.  P  O.  200  new  modern  rooms,  furnished 
hv  Wanamaker,  $1.50  per  day.  S9  per  week.  1  urk- 
ish  bath  in  connection,  50c.  Telephone-514  Chelsea 


VINELAND  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM— 20  Acres 

State  highway:  orchard.  House  with  conveniences; 
outbuildings.  Established  oil  station.  Also  10  acres, 
new  Bungalow,  poultry  bouse  and  garage.  Suitable 
terms  Owner,  ISCKIIiNEK,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

HOLLAND  BULBSSE 

WORROCKS  BROS.  R.  F.  D.  2  CONCORD,  MASS. 


WE  BUY  ^inwt.dSVr  BALSAM  PINE  CLIPPINGS 

Cidei  Apples  Wanted STEPHEM^RETNOLOsIso! ffoi'waik,Conn. 


COMMUTING  borne  and  farm,  15  acres,  20 
miles;  West  Shore  railroad;  tine  large  bouse, 
9  rooms,  all  improvements;  0  outbuildings; 
fruit,  woods,  brook;  long  road  frontage;  price 
$12,500,  terms;  owner.  BOX  152,  Tappan,  N.  Y. 


Cider  Apples  Wanted iu  8“!r  ioadTdtlties  or 

JOHN  F.  WILKENS  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y.  Tel.'  21  F-4 

Wantorl— fliHor  Ann  Ion  in  car  load  Iots-  State  lowest 
vfdillGU  Oluci  Appiuo  price  per  100  pounds  weight. 

FRED  MENICK.241  So.  Regent  St  . Port  Chester,  N.Y.  Tel.  467 

Cider  Apples  Wanted 5g;‘.'gc... 

pinCR  1DDI  EC  WANTED  by  the  carload. 

UlUEn  ArrLCO  John  Curtis,  Portcheeter, N.Y.  Tel  .lJ7S-J 


FARM,  80  acres.  20  miles  to  Troy,  2%  to  rail¬ 
road  station;  10-room  bouse  tinely  furnished; 
8  cows,  2  calves,  3  horses,  other  live  stock; 
barns,  silo,  machinery,  crops;  all  for  $4,500 
cash.  LEHNER,  520  E.  81st  St.,  Apt.  23,  New 
York  City. 


WHY  not  buy  a  farm  that  pays  10  per  cent  on 
investment?  Good  buildings,  water,  orchard, 
roads;  milk  averages  nearly  7%c;  stock,  tools  if 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  4135,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Want  to  Buy-Cider  Apples  and  russet.  Quote  price. 

Seacord’s  Farm,  840  North  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1279. 

SMALL  place  or  couple  rooms  and  suitable 
quarters  for  keeping  about  hundred  hens; 
near  village  or  town  or  where  any  kind  of 
work,  clerical  or  manual,  is  obtainable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4112,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dry  goods  store,  established  three 
years,  situated  on  one  of  the  main  business 
streets,  handling  men  and  women’s  clothing, 
shoes,  etc.,  on  easy  payment  plan;  doing  a 
large  business  with  big  sure  profits,  small  ex¬ 
pense;  will  take  $2,000  cash  to  handle;  can  re¬ 
fer  to  hank  and  mercantile  references;  this  is 
a  rare  opportunity.  P.  O.  BOX  1222,  Orlando, 
Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Cottage,  five  rooms  and  large  attic; 

about  one  acre;  plenty  of  fruit;  running  water 
in  house:  10  minutes  to  Harlem  Railroad;  50 
miles  to  New  York  City.  Address  owner,  JOHN 
DODD,  Norwich,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 1-acre  village  10-room  house,  im¬ 
provements.  poultry  house;  in  Catskills,  200 
miles  from  New  York  City;  $3,000,  part  cash. 
HERBERT  DAVIS,  R.F.D.  2,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Owner  going  South,  will  sell  rea¬ 
sonably,  her  fine  country  home  and  poultry 
farm;  10  rooms  and  bath,  cement  cellar,  attic, 
electricity,  steam  heat,  open  fireplace,  perfect 
condition;  over  an  acre;  hen  house  with  lights, 
capacity  1,000;  200  chickens;  strawberry  patch, 
truck  garden,  range  for  hens;  half  mile  from 
station,  1  mile  from  village  and  main  State  road 
to  Boston  and  New  York;  $2,000  cash,  balance 
on  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  4110,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 77-acre  farm  and  boarding  house 
in  Catskill  Mountains.  WM.  JUDSON,  Del. 
Co.,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate  in  Cayuga  Co.,  3% 
.miles  to  railroad,  high  school,  church,  mile 
off  State  road;  215  acres  level,  gravelly”  loam 
limestone  land;  130  tillable,  timber,  spring 
watered  pasture,  orchards;  barn  08-80,  basement 
under  all;  horse  barn  30-40;  other  outbuildings; 
house  14  rooms,  furnace,  good  wells;  for  price 
and  terms  write  CELIA  M.  ATWOOD,  Locke, 
N.  Y. 


MERCER  COUNTY  truck  and  poultry  farm.  33 
acres,  good  soil,  good  buildings,  fine  location; 
$9,000;  a  bargain.  ADVERTISER  4117,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  18  acres,  10  cows, 
good  route,  60  miles  from  New  York,  im¬ 
provements,  farm  tools.  ADVERTISER  4120, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  lease  farm  suitable  for  poultry. 

ARTHUR  MAURER,  Huntington  Station, 
N.  Y. 


SMALL  FARM,  8  acres,  poultry,  truck,  fruit; 

on  State  road  and  creek  and  near  large 
town;  30  miles  to  Philadelphia;  7-room  stone 
house,  barn,  garage,  chicken  house;  southern 
exposure;  $2,000  cash,  rest  mortgage.  HER¬ 
BERT  AMAN,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


TRUCK  FARM,  82  acres,  with  implements;  5 
miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  good  roads. 
ADVERTISER  4125,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Going  poultry  plant  of  500  hens, 
Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.,  for  immediate  disposal; 
this  is  an  opportunity;  reply  immediately.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer  versed  in  agriculture  and 
poultry  desires  well  equipped  farm  by  No¬ 
vember  1,  1923,  to  run  on  shares  or  rent;  about 
50  to  100  acres  with  woodland.  ADVERTISER 
4121,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  —  Small  farm,  3  to  5 
acres,  within  50  miles  of  New  York  City; 
well  drained  land,  near  main  road  and  sta¬ 
tion;  give  price  and  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4122,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE — Modern  greenhouse, 
constructed  six  years  ago;  size  30x100  ft.; 
boiler,  piping,  etc.,  in  good  condition;  if  in¬ 
terested  come  examine  it ;  no  reasonable  offer 
refused.  MRS.  G.  E.  HOLM,  1<>34  Turnpike 
St.,  North  Stoughton,  Mass. 


WANTED — Small  place,  half  acre  or  more  land, 
low  rent  with  or  without  option  buying. 
LEHMANN,  R.  No.  3,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm  within  45  miles  of 
New  York  with  buildings  for  at  least  400 
liens:  not  necessarily  on  stone  road;  good 
dwelling  house.  ADVERTISER  4141,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Owner  going  abroad  will  sell  his 
beautiful,  fully  equipped  farm  of  253  acres 
in  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  with  all  stock, 
implements,  crops  in  barn,  and  about  40  acres 
corn,  modern  residence  with  electric  light,  two 
tractors,  Overland  touring  car  for  $36,000;  half 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage;  for  description  and 
further  information  apply  to  ALEX  VON  FEST, 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WILL  exchange  for  services  for  taking  care 
of  horse,  cow  and  stable,  rent  of  5-room  cot¬ 
tage  furnished  or  unfurnished;  compensation  for 
any  other  service.  BOX  169,  Bernardsville. 
N.  J. 


ATTRACTIVE  country  home,  in  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty,  8  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  101  acres, 
%  mile  from  station  and  State  road;  beautiful 
views  and  shady  law'ns;  fine  10-room  house, 
large  barn,  etc.;  35  acres  valuable  oak  woods, 
remainder  fertile,  tillable  land;  60  apple  trees, 
all  other  fruits  and  berries;  cash  $2,500,  balance 
mortgage.  ADVERTISER  4153,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Creamery,  fully  equipped  for 

pasteurizing  and  cheese  making:  elegant 
spring  water;  on  D.  L.  &  W.  railroad;  65  miles 
from  New  York;  rent  $18  per  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4148,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


200-ACRE  farm,  400.000  ft.  hardwood  lumber, 
100  tons  hay,  10  tons  straw,  maple  bush,  ap¬ 
ple-pear  orchard,  ice  lake,  wells,  running  water, 
team,  farm  machinery,  30  Holsteins,  pen  I.aken- 
velders;  good  buildings,  location;  price  $7,500. 
C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 56  acres  in  tobacco,  and  dairy  sec¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania;  8-room  house,  barn  and 
other  buildings;  hogs,  cows,  horses,  chickens, 
tools,  and  crops,  $3,200.  W.  M.  MATCHETT, 
Towanda,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 150  acres  on  State  highway,  and 
L.  V.  R.  R.,  part  creek  bottom,  balance 
timber  and  rolling;  close  to  very  good  mar¬ 
kets;  trout  fishing,  bass,  bear  and  deer,  ex¬ 
cellent  grouse  and  smaller  game;  9-room  house 
with  city  water;  basement  barn,  two  large 
poultry  houses,  granary,  hog  house;  will  put 
in  200  purebred  White  Leghorn  hens;  $2,500, 
terms  for  one-third  of  price.  W.  M.  MAT¬ 
CHETT,  Towanda,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK  State  farm  for  sale  at  auction, 
October  23,  1923,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  at  Pike, 
Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  45  miles  from  Buf¬ 
falo,  53  from  Rochester,  one  of  the  best  farms 
in  tlie  State;  312  acres  gravelly  loam,  30  acrjs 
woods,  very  nicely  watered  by  spring  brooks; 
gravity  water  system  in  all  buildings,  modern 
bathroom  in  house;  electric  lights  and  power, 
improved  roads;  dairy  barn  36x120  built  1917, 
38  stanchions;  at  same  time  will  be  sold  30 
head  registered  Holsteins:  every  cow  has  an 
A.R.O.  record;  30  lb.  bull  out.  of  a  daughter 
of  Pontiac  Kornd.vke;  all  farming  utensils  com¬ 
plete  equipment,  horses,  mules,  tractor,  etc. ; 
no  reservations,  every  item  of  property  will  be 
sold;  very  easy  terms  will  be  made  on  the 
farm;  for  full  particulars  address  the  owner, 
G.  S.  VAN  GORDER,  985  Ellieott  Sq.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


STANDARD  varieties  apples,  eider  apples,  etc. 

BUCHAN  FRUIT  CO.,  Waterville,  Nova 
Scotia. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order. 
WILLIAM  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 77-acre  farm;  good  yearly  income 
from  fruit;  paying  investment;  complete  in¬ 
formation  from  DECKER,  F’eura  Bush,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Jersey  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  15- 
25  acres;  eight-room  house;  some  woodland; 
on  or  near  water:  within  60  miles  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  4129,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


137-ACRE  farm  with  about  50  acres  brook- 
watered  pasture  and  woods,  all  fenced  in  for 
stock;  balance  is  cultivated  fields;  170  apple. 
120  pear,  30  peach,  00  plum,  45  quince,  60 
cherry  trees  bearing;  80  grape  vines;  buildings 
are  all  in  good  condition,  house  has  nine  rooms; 
a  nearly  new  basement  barn  cost  $5,000;  run¬ 
ning  water  to  house  and  barn;  large  horse  barn, 
four  poultry  houses,  corn  crib,  etc.;  located 
two  miles  from  Jutland  station  and  village  on 
the  Lehigh  Valley;  12  good  cows,  2  heifers, 
hull,  4  fine  horses,  150  poultry;  all  necessary 
farm  machinery;  price  $9,000  on  terms  as  low 
as  $2,000  cash,  balance  mortgage.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4135,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


100-ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm  in  high  state 
cultivation,  near  State  road  and  two  bus 
lines;  all  necessary  buildings,  artesian  well; 
soil,  clay  loam;  equipment  included  if  desired; 
for  information  address  ADVERTISER  4131, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  store  with  large  orchard, 
chicken  farm,  gas  station,  ice  cream,  etc.; 
price  $8,000,  $4,000  cash;  large  house  with 

water,  electric  lights  and  furnace.  Address 
R.F.D.  NO.  2,  Box  72,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


BARGAIN  to  the  quick  buver,  30-room  board¬ 
ing  house  in  the  heart  of  Catkill  Mountains 
re’sort;  furnished,  modern,  plumbing,  swimming 
pool,  showers,  dancing,  store,  2  garages,  100- 
aere  farm  with  crops,  stock,  tools;  does  $8,000 
business;  $12,000  cash;  immediate  possession; 
title:  no  agents.  Address  F.  L.  FARKAS, 
Catskill,  N.  Y. 


APPX.E  GRADER,  250-bbl.  capacity.  JOHN 
SARLE,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Quart,  85c;  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered. 
RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


SLEEP  on  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  soothing, 
refreshing,  invigorating;  pleasing  g'ft  for 
shut-in  friends  or  well  ones;  picked  fresh;  cre¬ 
tonne  cover:  3-lb.,  $1.25,  prepaid;  check  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2  Racquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — New  crop  clover,  excellent  quality; 

10-lbs.,  2d  zone,  $2.10;  3d  zone,  $2.20. 
FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  00-lb.  can,  here, 
clover,  $8.40,  buckwheat  $7;  40  lbs.  $5.00, 
buckwheat  $5;  attractive  prices  on  5-lb.  pails, 
many  or  few:  10  lbs.  prepaid  within  3d  zone 
$2.15,  buckwheat  $1.90.  RAY  C.  W1LC  >X. 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  $7.50; 

very  white  and  thick ;  much  superior  to  the 
ordinary  thin  kind;  money  back  if  you  want  it. 
F'.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

i - - - — - 

HONEY — Clover  and  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pail,  $1, 
postpaid  3d  zone,  any  quantity.  ARTHUR  B. 
JEWELL,  Star  Route,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover  and  basswood,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75;  postpaid. 
M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA — Several  cars  first  cutting  ready, 
Timothy,  clover  and  second  cutting  later. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Extracted  clover,  10  lbs.,  $2.15;  5 

lbs.,  $1.20;  buckwheat.  $1.85  and  $1;  postpaid 
3d  zone;  60  lbs.  here,  $8.40  and  $7:  satisfaction 
or  money  back.  H.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Romulus, 
N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY  in  60-lb.  cans  $7.50,  buck¬ 
wheat  $6.50  f.o.b.  G.  W.  BELDEN.  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75 
gal.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


HONEY — Pure',  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zoues;  clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1:  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N,  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  —  Keystone  traction  driller,  full 
equipment,  cheap;  good  all  around  practical 
operator  wanted  for  No.  5  machine;  references. 
T.  S.  MOORE,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


FIFTY  second-hand  incubators  wanted.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  McAllsterville,  Ta. 


3-H.  P.  INTERNATIONAL  engine,  mounted, 
nearly  new;  no  further  use  for  same;  $90. 
L.  R.  HARRIS,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 10  1.100-egg  hot  air  Reliable  incu¬ 
bators,  cost  $155  each,  used  only  three 
hatches;  as  good  as  new;  price  $100  each, 
crated.  IDYLDELL  FARM,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE- — Two  6,000-egg  double  deck  New¬ 
town  incubators,  as  good  as  new;  price  $900 
each.  ADVERTISER  4090,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CATTLE  beets  and  Alfalfa  hay.  DEAN  M. 
BARBER,  Skaueateles,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  carloads  No.  1  Timothy  hay. 
CLIFFORD  H.  BASSETT,  Valley  Falls,-  N.  Y. 


ONE  HUNDRED  tons  of  hay  for  sale.  JOHN 
J.  McGINTY,  R.F.D.  2,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 


HONEY — White  clover  pure  farm  honey;  you 
too  will  like  it  as  everyone  who  tries  it 
does;  “its  purity  has  made  it  famous,”  that’s 
why  people  demand  Scribner’s  honey;  3-lb.  can, 
$1.25  postpaid.  LLOYD  E.  SCRIBNER.  Can- 
nondale,  Conn. 


POR  SALE — Choice  white  clover  extracted 
honey;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.20;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.20;  de¬ 
livered  to  third  postal  zone;  one  60-lb.  can,  $8; 
two  60-lb.  cans.  $15,  f.o.b.  Ilolgate,  O.  NOAH 
BORDNER,  Hoigate,  Ohio. 


HONEY  FOR  SALE — Fine  white  clover  honey, 
3  lbs.  (1  qt. )  delivered  by  parcel  post,  95c. 
WILLIAM  HAUPT,  Southington,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  Water-white  California  orange 
honey;  has  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  the  orange 
blossoms;  3  lbs.  (1  qt.)  delivered  by  parcel  post 
for  $1.05;  this  is  a  truly  quality  product.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  HAUPT,  Southington,  Conn. 


TIMBER  FOR  SALE — 14  million  feet,  first 
growth  timber  and  land;  40  per  cent  spruce, 
50  birch,  balance  maple  and  hemlock.  JAY 
B.  COLE,  Williamstown,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  and  HOT  BISCUITS— Sound  good; 

we’ll  furnish  the  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10; 
10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.80,  postpaid 
and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


HA\  ING  installed  electricity,  I  offer  for  sale, 
a  Kewanee  pump  for  pneumatic  water  sys¬ 
tem  and  a  Fairbanks-Morse  pumping  engine, 
with  pump  jack;  also  a  Troy  Eliptie  acetylene 
generator  witli  15  burners  and  considerable 
piping;  have  also  a  Babcock  express  body  for 
heavy  truck  with  top  and  curtains,  like  new; 
have  no  use  for  this  property  and  will  sell 
cheap.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


I*  OR  SALE — Fall  and  Winter  apples  and  pure 
maple  syrup.  C.  YODER,  Grantsville,  Md. 


HONEY — Finest 
lbs..  $1.90;  5 
and  $1.  S.  S. 
N.  Y. 


clover  or  clover-raspberry,  10 
lbs.,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  si 
STRATTON,  Newark  Valley, 


uASi Done  cutter,  ;\o. 


-  — v.w,  ~ -*-■—«  guuu  as  new,  omy 

’■®ecl  6  weeks;  a  bargain  at  $20,  cost  $40. 
HENRY  RIEGER,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  lionev;  6-lb. 

can,  $1.50;  12-lb.  can,  $2.70,  delivered  into 
third  zone.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Box  87. 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE 
C.  B. 


SYRUP — 70  gallons,  $2.25  per 
LUCIA,  Shelburne,  Vt. 


gallon. 


WANTED  Two  barrels  apples;  one  Greening 
and  other  either  Northern  Spy  or  Baldwin. 
Address  FRANK  J.  NILES,  Allarnucliy,  N.  J. 


CATSKILL  Mountain  cauliflower,  10  to  12 
heads  per  crate,  ’  $2.26.  GEORGE  HOAG, 
Union  Grove,  N.  Y. 


just  as  we  use  them  and  guests  pronounce  de 
lieious;  rate  from  here  to  Atlantic  points  $3.31 
hundred;  cash  with  order;  quantity  limited 
FRED  PARKER,  Canyonville,  Oregon. 


BEST  grade  pure  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gal¬ 
lon.  C.  TIMMERMAN,  R.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS,  600-egg  Buckeye,  $65;  two  390- 
eKg  Cyphers.  $45  each;  like  new,  used  one 
season.  E.  ROSE,  Medford,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Large  Stoven  roughage  feed  mill; 

American  gang  lath  mill,  5  saws;  Bomberger 
post  hole  mortiser.  H.  L.  BAUMAN,  East 
Earl,  Fa. 


FOR  SAXE — New  2-.bottom,  14-inch  P.  &  O. 

tractor  plow,  $75.  GEO.  VAN  DEWERKEK, 
Sehuylerville,  N.  Y. 


HAY  WANTED — -Carload  good  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  or  mixed  hay  for  dairy  cows;  give 
price  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  4142, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Five  390-egg  Standard  Cyphers; 

used  several  seasons;  nursery  drawers;  per¬ 
fect  condition,  complete;  excellent  hatchers; 
fully  guaranteed;  $30  each.  STRICIvLER, 
Sheridan,  Pa. 


WANTED — Water  heating  outfit  similar  Ar¬ 
eola  75  unit;  garden  tractor;  lawn  mower  at¬ 
tachment;  horse  drawn  eultipacker;  sulky 
plow;  power  log  saw.  MARSH  BARBER,  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Windrow  hay  loader,  running  condi¬ 
tion.  BULLINGER,  Forked  River,  N.  J. 


LADY  owning  improved  11-room  house  with  80 
acres  of  pines,  mile  from  depot,  in  Green 
mountains,  near  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  will  board 
and  care  for  convalescents  at  very  reasonable 
rates.  Address  ADVERTISER  4149,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  offer 
made  by  brokers  for  the  dividend  script 
of  the  Manhattan  Railway  Company?  It 
looks  a  bit  unusual  to  me?  I  understand 
that  a  few  farmers  in  my  vicinity  have 
fallen  for  it.  H.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Manhattan  Railway,  the  old 
elevated  railroad  in  New  York  City,  was 
leased  some  years  back  to  the  Interboro 
Company  which  runs  the  subway.  The 
rental  was  a  guarantee  of  7  per  cent  on 
the  elevated  stock.  Last  year  the  Inter¬ 
boro  defaulted  on  the  rent,  and  a  new 
agreement  was  made.  The  defaulted 
rental  on  dividend  was  paid  in  script 
amounting  to  5\i  per  cent  or  $5.25  per 
$100  share.  This  is  payable  November 
1,  1923.  The  brokers  are  simply  offering 
to  buy  this  script  now  a  few  weeks  in 
advance!  at  $5,  taking  25  cents  profit  on 
a  share.  This  is  not  important  in  small 
holdings  but  in  larger  blocks  it  is  worth 
while. 

On  February  12,  1923,  I  sent  to  a  firm 
for  a  stocking  knitter  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  sent  to  me  at  once  and  I  was 
to  work  for  them  for  five  years,  and  a 
contract  and  guarantee  was  sent  me 
signed  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  and 
by  me  the  party  of  the  second  part.  This 
'firm’s  name  is  the  Tryon  Knitting 
'Stores,  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  I  sent  $69.50 
to  them  for  the  knitter,  full  payment  on 
February  14.  I  received  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  my  money  and  they  told  me  T 
would  get  my  machine  in  a  few  days.  I 
waited  until  March  1,  and  then  I  wrote 
to  Edward  Tryon.  president,  and  re¬ 
ceived  an  answer  that  he  had  sent  for 
the  agent  and  said  I  would  get  it  very 
soon.  I  waited  another  four  weeks  and 
got  no  word  or  machine.  Then  I  told 
them  either  to  send  the  machine  or  to 
send  my  money  back,  which  they  did  not 
do.  On  May  7  I  got  the  machine,  but 
I  could  not  use  it  and  have  not  been 
able  even  to  turn  the  handle  as  it  was 
out  of  order  when  sent  to  me.  I  have 
written  letters  but  to  no  avail  and  a 
few  days  ago  received  a  letter  that  it 
was  my  fault  if  I  couldn’t  use  it.  I 
have  had  expert  tool  makers  look  at  my 
knitter  and  they  say  it  is  the  company’s 
fault  as  it  is  not  built  right.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  send  the  machine  back 
and  demand  my  money  or  what  shall  I 
do?  The  machine  was  supposed  to  have 
a  stocking  started  on  it  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition  ;  it  did  have  one  started  but  the 
stitches  were  dropped  in  it.  A.  j.  M. 

Rhode  Island. 

We  have  carried  on  quite  a  lengthy 
correspondence  with  Tryon  Stores,  Low¬ 
ell,  Mass.,  in  behalf  of  this  woman.  The 
contention  of  Mr.  Tryon  is  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  very  superior  to  the  other  home 
knitting  machines  advertised  and  that 
the  failure  of  the  purchaser  to  get  re¬ 
sults  is  all  her  own  fault  and  insists 
that  she  should  make  the  journey  to 
Lowell,  something  less  than  100  miles, 
to  receive  instructions  in  operating  the 
machine.  This  case  is  quite  similar  to 
the  reports  received  from  people  who 
have  purchased  other  makes  of  machines. 
The  net  result  is  Mrs.  A.  ,T.  M.  has  ex¬ 
pended  $69.50,  relying  on  the  claims  of 
the  advertiser,  for  a  machine  which  she 
is  unable  to  operate.  Perhaps  some  wo¬ 
men  are  able  to  knit  stockings  with  this 
type  of  machine.  We  have  reports  from 
a  few  readers  who  after  considerable 
perseverance  have  been  able  to  operate 
them  successfully  but  the  preponderance 
of  the  testimony  has  been  adverse.  A 
farm  paper  in  the  Central  West  has  re¬ 
ported  a  large  number  of  complaints 
from  its  readers  regarding  these  ma¬ 
chines  and  we  learn  that  a  number  of 
other  publications  will  this  year  refuse 
the  advertising  of  them  because  of  com¬ 
plaints  from  readers.  None  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  are  willing  to  sell  the  knitters 
on  a  “guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
back.”  This  we  consider  significant.  The 
prospect  of  being  able  to  earn  money  at 
home,  knitting  stockings,  is  what  sells 
the  machines,  but  when  the  woman  can¬ 
not  operate  it  not  only  does  this  pros¬ 
pect  fade  away,  but  her  investment  is 
lost. 

August  9  a  man  stopped  at  our  home 
and  told  my  husband  that  he  was  out 
testing  eyes,  and  that  he  had  our  names 
on  his  list.  He  seemed  so  fair  that  we 


consented  to  have  a  test.  First  he  tested 
my  husband  and  passed  him  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Then  I  took  the  chair.  lie  tested 
the  right  eye,  which  he  called  good,  but 
the  left  I  could  not  see  to  read  at  all  with 
the  same  grade  of  glass.  He  at  once  said 
I  was  nearly  blind  in  that  eye,  unless  I 
had  a  very  powerful  glass  to  assist  it. 
After  experimenting  a  good  deal,  with  a 
lot  of  questions,  he  found  one  to  help  very 
much,  and  these  were  for  distance.  Then 
I  had  him  put  new  lenses  in  my  reading 
glasses.  We  asked  him  his  price  and  he 
said  $32.  I  told  him  I  would  not  pay 
that  price.  Pie  finally  came  down  to  $20, 
and  said  I  never  would  be  sorry  that  I 
took  them.  I  did  not  feel  satisfied  with 
the  set.  This  man’s  name  was  Rice,  and 
he  claimed  he  was  from  Troy.  August 
14  two  more  men  came;  one  gave  his 
name  as  Rodgers,  from  Troy,  saying  that 
this  man  Rice  who  tested  my  eyes  had 
been  killed  since  he  was  here;  was  hit  by 
a  trolley  car,  and  that  he  told  them  about 
my  eyes  and  seemed  very  much  interested 
in  my  case,  and  for  fear  the  glasses  were 
not  just  what  I  needed,  asked  them  to 
come  out  and  see  me,  and  if  they  were  not 
what  I  needed  they  would  take  them  back 
and  pay  my  money  back,  but  to  make 
sure  they  were  not  what  I  needed  I 
would  have  to  have  another  test.  lie 
called  in  the  other  man  and  introduced 
him  as  E.  F.  Howard,  D.O.,  from  Balti¬ 
more.  lie  was  so  gushing  and  talked  so 
fair  that  I  asked  him  what  his  charges 
would  be,  and  he  said  nothing,  so  I  con¬ 
sented  to  another  test.  lie  first  tested 
the  right  eye  and  passed  it,  and  then  the 
left.  lie  frightened  me  and  my  husband 
almost  into  hysteria.  There  was  a  very 
thin  skin  covering  the  white  of  the  eye 
in  the  corner  toward  the  nose,  lie  point¬ 
ed  it  out,  and  unless  I  had  it  removed  I 
would  be  blind,  and  that  it  might  cause  a 
shock  or  paralyze  both  eyes,  and  said  the 
glasses  were  no  good.  I  asked  him  where 
I  could  go  to  have  it  removed,  and  he  said 
Buffalo  or  Cleveland,  and  have  it  done 
by  radium,  which  was  painless.  I  asked 
him  what  it  would  cost,  and  he  said  $700 
or  $SOO.  “Oh,”  I  said,  “I  can’t  do  that.” 
lie  stepped  out  to  their  car  for  something 
he  wanted,  and  the  man  Rodgers  said : 
“Why  don’t  you  let  him  do  it,  as  he  is 
here  and  can  do  it?”  When  he  came  in  I 
was  so  nervous  I  asked  him  to  do  it,  and 
he  said  he  would  only  charge  for  what 
medicine  he  used.  lie  removed  it  by  put¬ 
ting  the  medicine  in  the  eye,  a  liquid.  It 
smarted  a  little.  After  he  removed  it  he 
said  it  had  been  there  10  or  15  years. 
Now,  this  eye  has  never  troubled  me. 
only  sometimes  jerking,  and  occasionally 
I  would  see  double.  We  asked  him  his 
bill  and  he  said  $300.  I  said  we  had  not 
got  that  to  our  name  in  ready  cash.  He 
then  dropped  to  $150.  We  had  $211  in 
bank,  «o  we  paid  him,  and  he  said  he 
would  give  me  a  guarantee  to  cure  my 
eye  for  life  or  money  refunded  at  any 
time.  MRS.  E.  c.  K. 

New  York. 

The  above  letter  reveals  one  of  the 
meanest  swindles  we  have  heard  of  in 
some  time.  Every  now  and  then  we  hear 
of  fake  opticians  going  about  the  country 
swindling  farm  families  in  this  way.  If 
the  perpetrators  of  the  fraud  could  be 
reached  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  put 
them  where  they  belong.  If  the  attempt 
is  made  to  perpetrate  this  swindle  in  any 
other  farm  community  in  which  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  is  read  we  hope  the  intended  victim 
will  have  the  men  arrested  for  an  at¬ 
tempted  swindle,  and  we  will  produce 
the  above  complainant  to  prove  the  case. 

Could  you  help  me  with  a  firm  that 
has  been  dishonest  in  its  advertisement. 
I  sent  for  two  tires  to  Diamond  Tread 
Tire  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  paid  their  price. 
We  put  them  on  and  drove  our  car  four 
times  when  we  had  a  blow-out.  We  asked 
for  a  new  tire  prepaid  to  our  door  and 
they  refused.  I  am  sending  their  ad¬ 
vertisement.  What  can  you  do  for  us? 
This  advertisement  was  in  Good  8  tori  ex. 

New  York.  m.  h.  p. 

We  can  do  nothing  to  help  those  who 
patronize  an  automobile  tire  “gyp”  house. 
We  can  only  repeat  the  advice  to  be¬ 
ware  of  the  houses  advertising  cut  prices 
and  the  publications  carrying  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  tire  “gyps.” 

On  April  30  I  sent  an  order  for  two 
hogs,  with  check,  $47.50,  to  Harry  T. 
Crandall,  Cass  City,  Mich.  I  have'  not 
heard  a  thing  from  him  since.  I  have 
written  him  three  times,  the  last  time 
asking  for  the  return  of  my  money.  If 
it  is  not  out  of  your  line  maybe  you 
can  get  a  response  from  him.  j.  n.  t. 

Maryland. 

'We  have  written  Harry  T.  Crandall, 
Cass  City,  Mich.,  several  times  regarding 
the  Maryland  subscriber’s  order.  Mr. 
Crandall  wrote  us  in  July  that  he  had 
been  too  busy  with  fawn  work  to  attend 
to  the  order,  and  promised  the  pigs  would 
be  shipped  at  once.  Since  that  time  Mr. 
Crandall  has  ignored  our  demands  to  re¬ 
fund  the  subscriber’s  remittance.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  Mr.  Crandall’s  name 
has  appeared  in  these  columns  as  an  un¬ 
desirable  breeder. 


Drain  Swamps  this  Year — 
More  Profits  Next  Year 

MAKE  this  a  big  year  for  increasing  the 
productivity  of  your  farm.  Every  acre 
reclaimed  from  swamp  and  marsh  now,  in  the 
off-season,  will  yield  valuable  crops  and  bigger 
profits  next  harvest. 

Use  du  Pont  dynamite  for  ditching  work — the 
quickest  and  most  economical  method  of  land 
drainage.  Du  Pont  50%  or  60%  straight  dy¬ 
namite  is  the  explosive  to  use.  It  won’t  freeze. 
Ask  your  dealer. 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  110-page  Farmers’ 
Handbook  of  Explosives,  giving  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  ditching,  land-clearing  and  tree- 
planting. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Equitable  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Fulton  Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Harvey  Bldg. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


for  DITCHING  -  STUMPING  -TREE  PLANTING 


Make 

Every 

Acre 

Pay 


DITCH  -  DRAIN  —  TERRACE 

Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  to  4  feet, 
cleans  old  ditches,  builds  field 


terraces.  All-stee^  adjustable, 
reversible.  Horse  or  tractor  drawn.  10  DAYS  TRIAL* 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  234  Owensboro,  Ky.  Send  for  Free  Book 


Only  $1 42i  DoWn 

For 


2  HJL-  WITTE 

( Throttling  Governor) 

Easy  Terms  on  best  engine 
built.  Burns  kerosene, distillate, gasoline  or  gas.  Change 

Sower  at  will.  Equipped  with  the  famous  WICO 
lagneto.  Other  sizes,  2  to  26  H-P. — all  styles. 

E?  PIT  FT _ Write  today  for  my  Big  Engine  Book. 

•  ■  »  ifc  Sent  free — Noobligationonyourpart. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1801  Oakland  Avanu*,  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
•  891  Empire  Building,  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


A  STRONG  BANK  OFFERS  YOU 

4%  COMPOUND  INTEREST 

ON  INACTIVE  ACCOUNTS 
BANK  BY  MAIL 

Simply  mail  us  a  letter  enclosing1  your  own  check  or  a  money  order 
aud  in  the  names  you  direct  we  will  head  up  a  bank  book  or  cer¬ 
tificate  of  deposit  and  mail  it  to  you. 

TO  WITHDRAW — simply  sign  your  name  to  a  check  on  this 
bank  or  mail  us  a  letter  telling  us  to  send  you  New  York  exchange 
for  so*  much  or  the  entire  balance  of  your  account  including 
interest — and  New  York  Draft  will  be  sent  to  you. 

IN  TWO  NAMES 

You  can  deposit  money  in  this  bank  payable  at  all  times  to  either 
of  two  persons  or  the  survivor.  A  man  will  save  HIS  WIFE  a  lot 
of  unnecessary  trouble  by  opening  a  joint  account  to  be  used  by 
her  in  many  cases  of  illness  or  other  emergencies. 

Write  for  our  Booklet  “R” 

THE  SYRACUSE  TRUST  COMPANY 


MAIN  OFFICE: 


NORTH  SIDE  BRANCH: 


330  S.  WARREN  ST.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  509  N.  SAUNA  ST. 

RESOURCES  OVER  TWENTY-FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


WANTED  —  Assistant  gardener,  greenhouse 
work;  or  would  take  couple.  BOX  60,  Cold 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Spring-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man  with  general  farm  ex- 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 

perience;  on«T  who  is  not  afraid  of  work  or 
long  hours;  wages  depends  on  earning  capacity; 
if  you  are  willing  to  be  progressive  apply 
stating  wages  expected;  board  furnished. 
SEACORD’S  FARM,  840  North  Ave.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Couple,  white,  small  place  near 
New  York;  man  for  outside  work;  wife  as 
cook;  other  servants;  no  children;  $130  a  month. 
RABELL,  Norwood,  N.  J.  Phone  Piermont  194 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Men  to  do  advanced  registry  testing 
in  New  Jersey;  requirements,  honesty,  ac- 
rnracv  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Babcock 

tling  plant  where  1,500  quarts  are  made 
daily;  good  pay  and  permanent  position.  CAR- 
WYTHAM  FARM,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

test;  salary  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day  and  ex¬ 
penses;  state  experience  and  give  references. 
ADVANCED  REGISTRY  DEPARTMENT,  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick, 

N.  J. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  herdsman  in  a  cer¬ 
tified  dairy  where  150  cows  are  milked;  must 
be  able  to  get  results  and  handle  men;  do  not 
answer  unless  you  can  fill  the  bill.  CARWY- 
THAM  FARM,  Bridgehampton,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

SCOTCHMAN — On  water  front  farm,  midway, 
between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  to  as¬ 
sist  with  purebred  Guernseys  and  Leghorns; 
single  man  can  board  with  Scotch  family ,  if 
married,  cottage  and  privileges  supplied;  state 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  J.  S.  1RAZEK, 
Earleville,  Md. 

WANTED — Reliable,  honest,  handy  man;  small 
poultry  farm  near  Philadelphia;  $40  per 
month  and  board;  Christian  home;  references. 
ADVERTISER  4134,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Clean,  experienced  dry  hand  milk¬ 
ers  for  certified  dairy;  15  cows;  wages  $60 

WT  ANTED  —  Assistant  herdsman,  purebred 

Guernseys;  must  be  honest,  capable  and^  will- 

and  maintenance;  10-hour  day;  no  outside  work; 
state  age,  reference,  experience.  RARITAN 
VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

ing;  call  or  aaaress,  manage, 

FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

MARRIED  farmer,  preferably  with  son  able  to 

WANTED — Large  families  with  boys  and  girls 
over  16  years  old,  light,  clean  work;  good  liv¬ 
ing  conditions,  churches  and  schools;  growing 
countrv  town;  good  wages;  also  have  a  few 
positions  for  teamsters  and  general  farm  help. 
A.  C.  CHENEY  PIANO  ACTION  CO.,  Castleton, 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 

to  do  plain  cooking;  separate  living  quarters, 
good  wages,  food,  light,  fuel  and  substantial 
share  to  right  party.  STORM  FARM,  Ferkasie, 
Pa. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  care  of  garden  and 
three  cows  for  gentleman’s  place  on  Long 
Island;  must  be  capable  gardener  and  know  care 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply; 
stating  age  and  inclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if  possible)  to  bUPLK 
INTENDENT,  Letch  worth  Village,  Thiells, 

of  stock;  wife  to  take  charge  of  dairy;  good 
cottage.  Address  P.  0.  BOX  18,  Brentwood, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Good  man  for  modern  dairy  room, 
also  working  herdsman  experienced.  BROAD- 
HURST  SCUDDER  FARMS,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

COMPETENT,  industrious  couple  with  grown 
son  wanted  for  farm  and  country  place  sit¬ 
uated  in  Western  Massachusetts;  all  modern 
improvements  in  new  buildings  consisting  of 

WANTED — TWO  good  tree  pruners;  state  salary 
and  give  references.  Apply  W.  E.  SCHMicts. 
FRUIT  FARMS,  Hamburg,  Pa. 

WANTED — A  woman  to  take  full  charge  of 

household  and  two  motherless  children;  white, 
Protestant,  educated  and  good  housekeeper; 
modern  home,  15  miles  from  Philadelphia;  ret- 
erences  required  and  given.  BOX  120,  Beverly , 
N.  J. 

sists  of  about  15  head  including  9  registered 
Holsteins,  Address  GEO.  J.  CROSMAN,  215 
Astor  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Woman  or  girl  for  general  house¬ 
work,  apartment,  New  York  City;  plain 

WANTED — Young  married  man,  farm  hand, 
greenhouse  helper,  strong  willing  worker, 

ing  references.  ADVERTISER  4136,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

steady  worK,  per  mumu,  ucc 

KRETSCHMAR  BROS.,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man  to  help  milk  and  do 
general  farm  work;  state  age,  wages,  and 

WANTED — Good  woman  for  general  housework 
in  small  family;  must  be  good  cook  and 
baker;  a  permanent  good  home;  or  a _ couple  it 
man  is  good  florist  and  gardener.  AD\  EKI1S- 
ER  4088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

nationality.  ADVERTISER  4137,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — -A  capable  woman  or  girl  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  in  suburban  home;  two  adults 

SINGLE  man  as  assistant  herdsman  for  Guern¬ 
sey  breeding  establishment  near  Pittsburgh, 
one  who  is  experienced  milker  and  to  help 
with  test  cows;  good  wages  and  steady  posi¬ 
tion;  state  full  particulars,  references  to  JOHN 
COSTOFF,  Beeckwood  Farms,  Sharpsburg,  I  a. 

good  plain  cook;  no  washing;  room  with  bath, 
$60  per  month.  ADVERTISER  4138,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

COWMAN  and  milker  for  dairy  farm;  give  par¬ 
ticulars  and  with  whom  you  have  been  em¬ 
ployed,  age  and  wages.  ADVERTISER  4139, 

WANTED — Man  at  once  to  work  on  farm.  WII 

SON  JARVIS,  R.F.D.  3,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

• 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farmer  mechanic,  for  dairy  farm, 
who  understands  making  all  repairs  on  mod¬ 
ern  farm  machinery,  and  generally  handy  with 
carpenters’  tools;  age,  nationality,  references 
and  wages  expected.  Address  ADVERTISER 
4140,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  dairy,  small  herd; 

make  butter;  private  place;  state  age,  na¬ 
tionality,  reference  and  wages  expected  with 
room.  'ADVERTISER  4111,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WOMAN  WANTED  for  general  housework  in  a 
small  family  in  the  country;  year  ’round  post- 
tion:  all  conveniences  that  are  found  in  a  city 
home.  T.  C.  LUTHER,  R.  1,  P.  0.  Meehanic- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farmer  with  family  to  work  97- 
acre  equipped  farm  on  shares.  WALTER 
PALMER,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN  WANTED — Competent  single  man 
to  milk  and  care  for  cows;  one  experienced 

DAIRYMAN  WANTED  at  the  Matteawan  State 

hospital;  wages  $80  to  $90  per  month  with 
board,  lodging,  laundry  and  medical  attendance, 
for  further  particulars  apply  at  hospital  or  ad¬ 
dress  DR.  F.  C.  KIEB,  Medical  Superintendent, 

with  use  of  De  Laval  milking  machine  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  necessary  if  willing  to  learn; 
no  farm  work;  state  age,  nationality,  and  ex¬ 
perience;  wages  $75,  room  and  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4143,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Beacon,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER-FARMER — Man  who  is  expert  in 

TREE  SURGEONS— Anyone  practicing  this 

work  please  answer  this  ad.  ADVERTISER 
4108,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

laying  out  a  garden,  fixing  up  the  lawn  and 
also  had  experience  in  other  farm  work;  will 
be  steady  position  for  right  man;  call  and  see 
MISS  ELSIE  JENSEN,  318  East  15th  St.,  New 

WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work, 
$50  per  month,  board  and  room.  RAY  LEWIS, 
Supt.,  Watch  Hill  Farm,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

York  City. 

HERDSMAN— House,  milk,  wood  for  fuel,  gar¬ 
den  spot;  state  wages  wanted  and  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  4145,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — November  1,  ambitious  woman  to 
assist  with  general  housework  and  cooking; 
good  home  and  living  conditions;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  wages.  MRS.  JOHN  RONNER, 
Valhalla,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Energetic  working-partner,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  some  capital,  on  large  Ontario 
County  stock  and  timber  farm;  paying  proposi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  4146,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — At  once  a  capable  and  interested 
herdsman’s  assistant;  single  man  preferred; 
reference  required;  wages  $50  or  more  with 
board.  Apply  to  BROAD  BROOK  FARM,  Bed¬ 
ford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

FARM  hand  wanted  for  general  work,  all  year 
position;  good  home.  Apply  TREMONT 
HOUSE,  Acra,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  men  to  learn  the  retail  mar¬ 
ket  business  including  meat  cutting,  display 
work  and  salesmanship;  good  references  re¬ 
quired;  mail  applications  to  W.  K.  HUTCHIN¬ 
SON  CO.,  Arlington  Center,  Mass. 

HOUSEKEEPER  AND  COOK — Refined  middle- 
aged  Protestant  woman  for  family  of  three; 
one  hour  from  New  York;  nice  room  with  pleas¬ 
ant  surroundings;  wages  $65;  reply  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4152,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SCOTCH  FARMER,  married,  on  water  front 
farm,  midway  between  Baltimore  and  Phila¬ 
delphia;  familiar  with  grain,  hay  and  truck; 
board  hands  When  required;  good  house,  run¬ 
ning  water,  truck  patch,  pork  furnished;  owner 
lives  on  and  manages  farm;  modern  equipment, 
nurebred  stock;  full  particulars  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  J.  S.  FRAZER,  Earle¬ 
ville,  Md. 

Situations  Wanted 

MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  as  manager 
on  large  farm  or  estate;  experienced  in  breeding 
purebred  Holstein  cattle  and  producing  fancy 
market  milk;  will  be  glad  to  detail  my  experi¬ 
ence;  high-class  reference  as  to  my  ability  and 
character.  ADVERTISER  4042,  care  Rural  New- 

WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm;  house, 
wood,  milk,  potatoes;  steady  job;  no  drink 
or  cigarettes;  state  age,  weight,  number  in 
family,  wages  and  ability.  ANDOVER  CAT¬ 
TLE  CO.,  Andover,  Vt. 

Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  capable  of  handling  any  poul¬ 
try  proposition,  open  for  engagement  on  or 
after  November  1,  due  to  the  sale  of  plant  now 
in  charge  of;  a  hustler  and  not  afraid  of  work, 

WANTED — Herdsman,  married,  first-class  cow 
man  for  registered  accredited  Holstein  herd; 
fine  home  along  State  road  and  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  to  right  man.  RIVERSIDE  DAIRY 

but  must  be  compensated  accordingly;  married, 
30  years’  experience,  best  of  references;  Ameri¬ 
can.  L.  S.  DAYHOFF,  Leighton,  Carbon  Co., 
Pa. 

FARMS,  Central  Bridge,  N.  X. 

POULTRYMAN — Single,  many  years  commercial 

SINGLE  man  for  farm  work;  must  be  able 
to  milk;  wages  $45  month,  board,  room, 
washing.  A.  FINK,  Millington,  N.  J. 

experience,  Cornell  training,  capable  of  man¬ 
aging  any  size  poultry  plant  or  moderate  size 
general  farm;  open  for  position  October  1;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  ADVERTISER  4072,  care 

HERDSMAN  wanted  at  once  to  care  for  in¬ 
stitutional  herd  of  30  head  of  purebred  Hol- 
steins;  the  work  is  mostly  supervision  of  boy 
helpers.  ADVERTISER  4128,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  poultryman  by  young 
man,  23,  with  practical  experience;  capable 
of  taking  charge  of  plant;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  4086,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  and  wife  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  wife  to  do  the  housework; 
man  able  to  handle  tractor  and  truck;  200-acre 
farm;  permanent  position  either  on  salary  or 
on  shares;  state  wages  desired  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  4130,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PROGRESSIVE  practical  expert  farm  manager, 
Hudson  Valiev  fruit,  general  experience,  open, 
position  responsibility;  minimum  $2,400  salary, 
percentage.  W.  McGANN,  109  Cannon  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

FARM  MANAGER  wants  position  October  1; 

15  years’  experience  covering  all  branches  of 
agriculture,  also  care  of  country  estates;  A1 
references.  BOX  38,  Mobegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  manager  commercial 
duck  or  poultry  farm;  strictly  confidential. 
BOX  118,  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  man  wishes  position  as  teamster 
and  general  out  side  work,  willing  to  board 
help;  good  references.  GEO  GEYER,  Washing¬ 
ton  Depot,  Conn. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced  dairyman, 
milking  twice  a  day,  surrounding  Rochester; 
lowest  salary,  $65  and  bonus;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4110,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  couple  with  6-year-old  child  wish 
gardener  or  general  farm  position  on  estate 
or  farm.  ADVERTISER  4109,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  farmer-gardener,  with 
two  sons,  one  a  dairyman  and  herdsman,  the 
other  farm  mechanic,  tractor  and  auto  opera¬ 
tor,  also  two  women  for  housework.  HENRY 
CUMMINGS,  39  Maple  St.,  Williamstown, 
Mass. 

YOUNG  couple,  American,  no  children,  wish 
position  on  small  farm  or  gentleman’s  estate; 
man  experienced  with  all  kinds  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  wife  good  housewife.  BOX  18  Rich¬ 
land,  Pa. 

VETERINARIAN,  married,  boy  18,  thoroughly 
experienced  stock  breeder,  wants  job  as  man¬ 
ager  (working  if  necessary);  horses,  dairying, 
beef  cattle;  no  fancy  salary;  highest  references. 
ADVERTISER  4118,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPETENT,  experienced,  married  man  de¬ 
sires  position  as  manager  of  farm  or  estate; 
would  consider  farm  on  share  basis  or  lease; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  4119,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER-GARDENER  —  Refined  young  nan, 
American,  married,  Protestant,  no  children, 
desires  position  on  private  estate;  college  grad¬ 
uate;  thoroughly  experienced;  best  recommen¬ 
dations.  ADVERTISER  4127,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  poultryman  by  young 
man  (23),  single,  with  practical  experience; 
good  references.  W.  C.  STIVERS,  Sussex,  N.  J. 

GARDENER,  28,  single,  to  train  fruit  trees, 
and  greenhouse  work;  qualified  in  all  round 
gardening;  high-class  references;  please  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  4126,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COUPLE— Finnish,  age  28,  wants  position  by 
November  1;  wife  good  plain  cook;  man  dry 
hand  milker,  able  to  do  some  carpenter  work 
and  painting.  Address  BOX  78,  Gardner,  Mass. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  refined  middle-aged 
woman  as  companion  and  general  help;  good 
references.  BOX  852,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  American  herdsman  desires  perma¬ 
nent  position;  8  years’  experience  feeding  for 
A.  R.  and  show;  steady,  reliable;  state  exact 
location  and  best  proposition  to  ADVERTISER 
4123,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  December  1  as  man¬ 
ager  or  working  foreman  on  a  gentleman’s 
estate  by  a  married  man  with  small  family;  15 
years’  experience  in  general  farm  work;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  New  Jersey  preferred;  excellent 
reference  furnished.  ADVERTISER  4132,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  on  gentleman’s 
estate  by  practical  man;  life-long  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches  of  agriculture;  excellent 
references;  married,  one  girl  11  years.  HALE, 
It.  D.  3,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN  thoroughly  experienced  de¬ 
sires  position  as  working  manager  private  or 
commercial  plant;  reliable,  honest,  age  SO 
years.  Address  ADVERTISER  4133,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  life  experience  desires  a 
permanent  position  as  herdsman  with  reg¬ 
istered  herd  of  Holsteins  or  Guernseys;  dry 
hand  milker,  no  tobacco  used,  understand  milk¬ 
ing  machine  and  gas  engines;  also  run  Ford 
truck;  can  furnish  good  references;  single, 
American;  good  wageS  and  board  expected. 
RALPH  W.  COTTRELL,  North  Petersburg, 
N.  Y. 

GARDENER-CARETAKER — Single,  50,  wants 
indoor  work  for  Winter;  useful  about  house; 
no  animals;  references.  ADVERTISER  4144, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  American,  single,  Cornell 

training,  practical  experience  in  all  branches, 
desires  position  as  working  foreman  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  employed  at  present  as  foreman 
on  a  plant  of  3,060  birds;  available  November 
1;  references.  ADVERTISER  4147,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WOULD  like  to  hear  from  some  one  who  is 
willing  to  give  a  young  married  farmer  the 
chance  to  take  over  farm,  stocked  and  equipped; 
references  given.  ADVERTISER  4150,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  at  once,  position  as  farm  manager 
by  practical  farmer,  36  years  old,  under¬ 
stands  care  of  all  farm  stock;  married.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4151,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  foreman  or  caretaker  on  estate,  care 
for  aged  person  or  couple  or  as  utility  man 
handy  with  tools  on  estate,  institution  or  club; 
single,  of  good  character,  references.  B. 

Wheeler,  1723  Euclid  St.  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

GARDENER-FARMER-CARETAKER,  36,  single, 
practical  experience  in  management  of  private 
estate,  greenhouses,  lawns,  flowers,  vegetable 
gardens,  tree  planting,  grading,  construction 
work,  farm  crops,  cows,  horses,  poultry,  dairy; 
take  place  as  assistant,  chance  of  advancement 
on  stoek  or  private  farm;  Protestant,  English, 
willing,  generally  useful,  competent;  please 
state  particulars,  wages  paid.  J.  JACKSON, 
11  Glenwood  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — A  farm  of  108  acres,  located  in 
“The  Berkshire  Hills,”  on  high  ground,  one 
mile  from  town  and  railroad  station;  stoek  barn 
30x60,  hay  barn  30x60;  garage;  also  toolbou*e; 
private  house;  also  a  0-room  tenant  house;  good 
spring  water  in  both  houses;  fruit  trees;  good 
neighbors  and  good  roads;  price  $5,000  one-half 
cash;  balance  mortgage.  GEO.  D.  POWELL, 
State  Line,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — .Well  established  Long  Island  poul¬ 
try  farm,  28  acres,  stocked  with  2,000  Leg¬ 
horns  and  fully  equipped  for  raising  10,000 
chicks  with  many  modern  up-to-date  buildings; 
all  year  round  market  for  all  products;  for  full 
Information  address  ADVERTISER  4063,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 194-acre  dairy  farm  in  South 
Central  New  York,  %  mile  from  thriving  vil¬ 
lage  on  State  highway,  DO  acres  valuable  tim¬ 
ber;  8-room  house,  barn  44x110,  cenipnt  base¬ 
ment,  patent  stanchions,  water  buckets,  silo, 
milk  house,  running  water,  horse  barn,  granary, 
hen  houses,  garage,  fruit  for  home  use;  price 
$7,000,  terms.  Address  ADVERTISER  4041, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 97-acre  level  dairy,  truck  and 
poultry  farm;  economical  to  operate;  located 
in  the  Borough  of  Perkasie,  Pa.,  32  miles  from 
Philadelphia;  side  walks  and  all  city  conven¬ 
ience;  large  colonial  mansion,  two  baths,  hot 
water  heaters,  electric  lights;  good  retail  mar¬ 
ket,  best  of  schools,  churches,  and  splendid 
community;  19  head  of  cattle,  4  horses,  and 
poultry;  all  farm  machinery  necessary  to  op¬ 
erate  such  a  farm;  there  is  25  acres  of  good 
corn  and  25  acres  will  be  seeded  with  wheat 
and  rye;  this  farm  can  be  cut  up  in  building 
lots,  or  a  splendid  site  for  an  institution;  price 
$35,000  including  all  live  stock,  crops,  tools, 
and  machinery;  full  particulars  given  on  re¬ 
quest;  rare  opportunity.  W.  S.  BERGER, 
Owner,  Perkasie,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Good  farm,  98  acres;  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  fruit;  Endicott-Johnson  markets; 
milk  12c  quart;  customers  furnish  pails;  retail 
price,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.;  good  buildings; 
good  location;  good  income.  Write  owner, 
ANDREW  NELSON,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Going  poultry  plant,  15  acres 
fully  equipped,  water,  electricity;  beautiful 
7-room  modern  residence;  city  15,000;  particu¬ 
lars  and  terms  by  letter.  ADVERTISER  4064, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  fin  A1  condition;  land  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HUDSON  VALLEY,  138  acres,  17  miles  from 
Albany;  60  acres  tillable,  macadam  road,  500 
bearing  apples,  good  buildings;  price  $2,300. 
ADVERTISER  4071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — At  half  cost,  to  close  an  estate, 
Crystal  Springs  Poultry  and  Dairy  Farm, 
comprising  360  acres  located  1%  miles  from 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  on  concrete  highway;  10  houses, 
excellent  dairy  with  50  cows,  feed  mills,  large 
barns  and  poultry  houses;  50  building  lots 
fronting  100  feet  on  concrete  highway  can  be 
sold  without  injuring  balance  of  the  farm; 
easy  terms  of  settlement.  BRUNI1RED  TRUST 
ESTATE,  Chambers  Bldg.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 40-acre  farm  near  village,  hard 
road.  BERT  COUNTRYMAN,  R.D.  3,  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 150-acre  farm,  100  acres  tillable, 
40  meadow';  produces  fine  potatoes,  wheat, 
corn,  hay;  has  been  run  as  dairy  farm;  barn 
120x40x24,  equipped  for  60  cows;  stable  for 
8  horses;  gasoline  engine  and  2,500-gal.  tank: 
good  stream,  orchard,  8-room  house,  ideal  coun¬ 
try  home;  2  miles  from  railroad,  20  miles  from 
Trenton,  35  from  Philadelphia,  75  from  New 
York;  priced  very  low  at  $18,000:  no  agents. 
ADVERTISER  4083,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  150  acres,  stock  and  tools 
or  farm  separate;  large  house,  good  barn; 
one  mile  from  village  on  improved  road.  C.  A. 
WEBSTER,  R.  D.  3,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm  cheap  near  markets; 

price,  description.  JONES,  685  Fult®n  3t., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  ACRES  FOR  SALE,  dwelling,  hath,  furn¬ 
ace,  barn,  garage,  chicken  houses,  fruit,  near 
village;  cash  $1,500,  mortgage  $1,800.  BOX  162, 
Branchville,  N.  J. 


185-ACRE  farm.  With  federal  loan  of  $6,000, 
three  years  standing,  can  be  bought  by  clear¬ 
ing  up  back  claims,  taxes,  and  interest.  BOX 
129,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.;  40  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstown; 
825  apple  trees,  standard  variety;  12  acres 
peaches;  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  pears,  cher¬ 
ries,  raspberries,  currants  and  asparagus  in 
abundance;  stone  house  and  barn;  20  acres 
woodland;  good  markets;  deal  includes  all 
crops  and  machinery,  Fordson  tractor.  Bean 
power  sprayer,  horses,  chickens  and  bees;  bar¬ 
gain  at  $12,000.  F.  H.  YARNALL,  934  High 
Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— 100-acre  poultry  farm,  Tioga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  half  in  timber,  chestnut,  oak  and 
beech;  one  mile  from  village;  7-room  house, 
modern  toilet;  2  barns,  hen  houses  for  900 
layers,  brooder  capacity  2,500  chix.  incubator 
capacity  2,000;  all  buildings  in  good  repair; 
running  water;  plenty  fruit;  cow.  calf,  horse, 
100  laying  hens,  700  pullets.  Reds  and  Leg¬ 
horns  and  all  equipment.  ADVERTISER  4096, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LAKE  SIDE  HOME,  boat  livery,  commercial 
fishing  and  wild  fowl  shooting  stand,  two 
gardens,  plenty  fuel,  good  gardens,  poultry 
house  and  yards,  two  cottages,  rent  all  Sum¬ 
mer,  five  boats  with  place  if  sold  soon,  w'rite 
more  particulars,  terms.  Address  Owner,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4115,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Oakwood  Terrace  farm,  beautiful 
country  estate,  in  Berkshire  Hills,  214  acres, 
elegant  house  16  large  rooms,  large  barn,  slate 
roofs -on  house  and  barn;  7-room  tenant  house; 
other  outbuildings;  orchard,  trout  stream 
length  of  farm,  forest  preserve;  rich  soil;  suit¬ 
able  gentleman’s  country  estate,  sanitorium, 
boarding,  cattle  and  poultry  raising,  market 
gardening,  general  farming;  will  sell  buildings 
and  acreage  to  suit  purchaser;  easy  terms;  also 
fruit  and  poultry  farm,  seven  acres;  house  six 
rooms,  barn,  poultry  houses;  all  kinds  fruit; 
price  $1,600.  FRANK  WHITEMAN,  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — With  option  of  buying, 
farm  within  75  miles  of  New  York  City; 
must  be  land  suited  for  poultry  and  fruit;  pre¬ 
fer  one  already  planted;  50  acres  or  more.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4113,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  HIRE — Small  farm,  well  located, 
stock  and  tools,  about  8  cows,  good  flock  of 
hens;  or  will  work  on  salary;  capable  and  de¬ 
pendent.  ADVERTISER  4114,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate,  farm,  198  acres; 

20  acres  in  wood  and  timber;  adapted  for 
sheep  or  cattle;  well-watered,  never-failing 
springs;  3  sheep  barns,  1  cow  barn,  wagon 
house,  1  granary  and  12-room  bouse,  all  in 
first-class  condition;  24  miles  east  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.;  for  particulars  write  MARTHA  COT¬ 
TRELL,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1277. 
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A  Simple  Problem  in  Arithmetic 


According  to  an  investigation  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  on  66 
dairy  farms,  it  was  found  that  133.9 
hours  per  year  were  required  to 
milk  a  cow  by  hand.  A  De  Laval 
Milker  will  cut  this  time  in  two  and 
save  at  least  62  hours  per  cow  per 
year  over  hand  milking,  and  at  15 
cents  per  hour  a  saving  of  $9.30  per 
cow  per  year  will  be  effected,  which 
is  equal  to  6%  of  $155  for  just  one 
cow,  or  $1,550  for  ten  cows,  etc. 

This  is  a  very  conservative  way 
of  figuring  the  value  of  the  time¬ 
saving  feature  of  a  De  Laval  Milk¬ 
er.  In  actual  use  it  may  save  a 
man;  or  if  a  man  is  still  retained  it 
may  mean  that  more  cows  can  be 
kept  or  that  he  cap  devote  all  his 
time  to  other  work,  the  owner 
looking  after  the  milking  himself. 
Or  it  may  mean  that  a  boy  or  some 
other  person  not  capable  of  doing 
much  milking  by  hand,  with  the 
aid  of  a  De  Laval,  can  take  the  place 
of  a  grown  man.  There  are  many 
situations  impossible  to  foresee  that 
may  justify  the  purchase  of  a  De 
Laval  Milker,  and  which  often  do 
save  enough  in  other  ways  to  pay 
for  a  De  Laval  in  a  year. 

But  saving  time  is  only  part  of 


the  advantage  of  a  De  Laval  Milk¬ 
er.  Suppose  a  De  Laval,  because 
of  its  uniform,  vigorous  and  stimu¬ 
lating  action,  will  increase  produc¬ 
tion  10%.  Of  course  the  De  Laval 
Company  can’t  guarantee  such  an 
increase,  as  there  are  so  many  un¬ 
controllable  factors,  such  as  health, 
feed,  climate,  care,  etc.  But  practi¬ 
cally  all  De  Laval  Milker  users,  and 
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De  Laval  Milker 

saves  $20.30 
per  cow 
per  year 


especially  those  who  weigh  their 
milk  and  know,  do  say  they  get 
more  milk,  taking  the  herd  as  a 
whole  over  a  period  of  a  year — 
some  as  high  as  20%;  and  10%, 
based  on  the  results  obtained  by 
many  users,  seems  conservative. 
Ten  per  cent  of  5,000  pounds 
of  milk  per  year — about  the  aver¬ 
age  production  per  cow  per  year 


—  is  500  pounds,  which  at  $2.20 
per  cwt.,  the  average  price  of  fluid 
milk  in  the  United  States  delivered 
at  country  stations  during  1922, 
would  be  $11.00  per  cow  per  year. 
Then  add  this  to  the  value  of  the 
time  saved,  which  is  $9.30,  and  you 
will  have  a  total  gain  of  $20.30  per 
cow  per  year,  due  to  the  use  of  a 
De  Laval  Milker.  Multiply  this  by 
10,  20,. 30,  or  the  number  of  cows 
you  are  milking  by  hand,  and  you 
get  a  very  conservative  idea  of 
what  a  De  Laval  Milker  really  Will 
make  you  in  profit. 

In  addition,  when  it  is  considered 
that  cleaner  milk  can  be  produced, 
that  the  drudgery  and  dislike  of 
hand  milking  are  eliminated,  and 
that  dairying  is  made  more  pleas¬ 
ant  for  owner,  son  or  hired  man, 
you  have  the  answer  why  so  many 
people  are  installing  De  Laval 
Milkers — and  especially  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  a  De  Laval 
Milker  can  be  bought  on  such  lib¬ 
eral  terms  and  such  long  time  that 
it  will  actually  pay  for  itself  as  it  is 
being  used.  Full  information  can 
be  obtained  from  your  De  Laval 
Agent,  or  by  writing  us  at  any  of 
the  addresses  below. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

See  the  De  Laval  Exhibit  at  the  National  Dairy  Show,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  October  5-13 
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This  is  Norman  Tiffany  French,  a  Connecticut  Boy,  and  His  Thanksgiving  Dinner.  He  Could  Eat  Most  of  the  White  Meat, 
and  What  a  Fortune  the  Wishbone  Will  Bring  Him !  But  He  Will  be  Sorry  to  See  His  Friend  Pass  Under  the  Ax 
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The  Hog,  and  His  “Place 


Part  I. 


1IE  HO(i,  next  to  thb  dairy  cow,  is  the  most 
economical  producer  of  animal  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  has  enriched  more  stockmen  than 
any  other  class  or  type  of  farm  animal, 
and  enables  the  farmer  to  turn  his  feed 
into  money  quickly  and  at  a  substantial 
over  its  prevailing  market  value.  Swine 
are  industrious  foragers;  they  take  naturally  to 
grazing  and  will  harvest  such  crops  as  Alfalfa,  rape, 
Soy  beans,  and  the  various  clovers  with  very  little 
expense  to  the  grower.  Owing  to  the  ability  of 
brood  sows  to  farrow  and  raise  large  litters  of 
pigs,  and  to  the  fact  that  mature  sows  often  mate 
twice  during  the  year,  the  farmer,  by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  such  fecundity,  can  promptly  increase 
the  size  of  his  herd  without  incurring  much  ex¬ 
pense  for  foundation  stock. 

WIDE  FOOD  RANGE. — The  mere  fact  that  pigs 
are  able  to  utilize  such  products  as  garbage,  culls 
or  damaged  grains,  mill  and  factory  gleanings, 
dairy  by-products,  etc.,  and  that  they  are  likewise 
the  most  economical  agency  for  converting  such 
standard  feeds  as  corn,  barley,  oats,  tankage,  fish 
meal,  and  similar  feeding  stuffs  into  edible  meat 
more  promptly  and  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
animal,  enables  swine  growing  to  be  recognized  as 


the  corn  belt,  especially  in  the  East  or  South  where 
live  stock  farming  is  not  extensively  followed,  pre¬ 
sents  conditions  likewise  favorable  for  the  raising 
of  pigs  and  for  the  finishing  of  a  few  hogs  for  home 
use  or  for  sale  to  local  buyers.  The  fruit  grower 
or  market  gardener  usually  can  find  an  area  suit¬ 
able  for  yarding  pigs,  and  can  dispose  of  the  un¬ 
marketable  products  most  advantageously  by  feed¬ 
ing  them  to  hogs.  When  such  available  products 
are  supplemented  with  even  limited  amounts  of 
grain  or  millfeeds  it  is  possible  for  thrifty  pigs 
to  grow  and  gain  regularly  in  weight. 

HOGS  ON  RANGE. — It  is  much  easier  to  main¬ 
tain  sanitary  conditions  where  pigs  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  small  pens.  Usually  when  a  larger  yard  is 
available,  more  especially  where  a  forage  crop  area 
is  provided,  pigs  will  keep  their  feeding  and  sleep¬ 
ing  places  comparatively  clean.  Dry  quarters  are 
more  desirable  than  warm  buildings,  while  roomy 
pens  are  absolutely  essential  if  pigs  are  to  be  cared 
for  and  fed  with  the  least  expense  for  feed  and 
labor.  It  is  the  hungry  pig  that  breaks  through  the 
fences  and  the  improperly  fed  hog  that  roots  up  the 
yards  and  pastures.  Even  though  the  pig  is  able 
to  utilize  a  wide  range  of  products  in  its  daily  ra¬ 
tion  it  does  not  follow  that  swine  will  thrive  under 
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and  its  early  maturing  characteristics.  With  the 
"Big  Type”  the  breeder  is  assured  of  larger  litters 
and  more  intensive  grazing  qualities.  This  class 
supports  the  belief  that  a  hog  should  be  carried 
through  a  growing  and  development  period,  to  lie 
followed  by  an  intensive  fattening  and  finishing 
period,  while  the  strictly  corn  belt  type  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  force  or  full  feeding  from  birth  to  early  ma¬ 
turity.  Naturally  the  latter  method  would  eventu¬ 
ally  interfere  with  both  fecundity  and  prolificacy 
and  the  breeder  would  have  to  contend  with  shy 
breeders  and  tolerate  small  and  uneven  litters  of 
pigs.  The  Poland  China  breed,  once  the  leader  in 
the  corn  belt,  was  actually  forced  to  surrender  its 
patronage  to  the  red  hog  whose  breeds  were  the 
first  to  sense  the  disadvantage  of  overdoing  the 
early  maturing  characteristics  of  market  swine, 
patronage  to  the  red  hog  whose  breeders  were  the 
content  with  a  breed  type  that  was  discriminated 
against  by  the  corn  belt  feeder  and  by  concerted 
action  promptly  changed  type.  As  to  whether  the 
two  extremes  in  conformation  have  been  reached  is 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  well  known  that  feed¬ 
ing  qualities  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  either  fad 
or  fancy  and  that  the  pig’s  prime  function  of  serv¬ 
ing  as  the  most  economical  agency  for  converting 


one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  animal  produc¬ 
tion.  The  increase  of  a  pound  of  live  weight  on 
Hie  pig’s  body  involves  the  storage  of  more  food 
substance  than  obtains  with  a  similar  gain  on  any 
other  animal ;  and  when  one  undertakes  to  com¬ 
pare  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  pig  with  the  dairy 
cow  as  a  producer  of  edible  solids  the  facts  are 
significant.  The  cow  must  have  a  longer  growing 
and  development  period,  she  must  have  a  substan¬ 
tial  rest  period,  while  ti  n  labor  involved  in  caring 
for  milk  cows  is  vastly  greater  than  that  necessary 
to  grow  and  fatten  swine.  Again,  pigs  can  be 
housed  in  inexpensive  buildings;  the  expenditure 
for  fences  and  the  necessary  equipment  is  very  low 
in  comparison  to  the  expensive  and  elaborate  build¬ 
ings  involved  in  providing  ample  facilities  for  pro¬ 
ducing  market  milk.  Swine  make  fewer,  demands 
upon  the  herdsman’s  time,  are  subject  to  fewer  ills 
or  diseases,  and  can  be  marketed  at  any  age  or 
size  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  easy  to  go  into  the  pig  raising  business  and 
likewise  easy  to  get  out  if  one  finds  the  adventure 
ill  suited  to  his  conditions  or  unprofitable  under  his 
management. 

HOGS  fit  IN  WITH  OTHER  FARMING.  — 
Pork  production  virtually  made  the  corn  belt  farmer 
prosperous.  There  can  be  little  profit  in  feeding 
lieef  steers  unless  market  pigs  are  permitted  to 
salvage  the  undigested  grains.  The  dairy  farmer 
who  sells  cream  or  makes  butter  is  able  to  greatly 
increase  his  yearly  income  by  feeding  his  skim- 
milk  or  buttermilk  to  hogs.  In  reality  swine  feed¬ 
ing  is  considered  to  be  a  very  necessary  industry  in 
sections  where  beef  and  butter  are  successfully 
manufactured.  The  operation  of  a  farm  outside 


A  String  of  Beef  Cattle 

conditions  known  to  be  unsanitary  and  on  feeds  that 
fail  to  satisfy  the  daily  requirements  for  growth 
and  enable  constant  gains  in  weight.  With  corn 
approaching  the  dollar  mark  the  importance  of  pork 
production  is  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the  grain 
growing  farmer.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years  hogs  have  nearly  doubled 
corn  value  and,  while  the  purebred  outlet  has  been 
restricted,  the  Fall  shows  are  demonstrating  anew 
the  sanity  of  rigid  selection  of  a  type  based  largely 
upon  utility  and  general  feeding  qualities.  Pork 
production,  next  to  dairying,  is  the  salvation  of 
the  Eastern  stockmen.  It  is  interesting  to  trace 
progress  in  swine  production. 

MARKET  BREED'S. — Two  types  of  market  hogs 
are  recognized.  The  fat  or  lard  type  is  represented 
by  the  Duroc  Jersey,  Poland  China,  Chester  White, 
Hampshire  and  Berkshire;  while  the  bacon  type 
includes  the  Yorkshire  and  the  Tamworth.  Fre¬ 
quently  claims  are  advanced  contending  that  cer¬ 
tain  breeds,  if  care  is  exercised  in  selection,  pro¬ 
duce  animals  which  can  properly  qualify  in  either 
class;  but  in  reality  the  two  groups  are  separate 
and  distinct  and  cannot  be  merged.  The  Jersey 
Red  is  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  Duroc ;  the 
Spotted  Foland  China  an  offshoot  from  the  Poland ; 
and  the  O.  I.  C.  merely  a  local  designation  identi¬ 
fying  Chester  Whites  developed  in  certain  sections 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  The  phrase  ‘‘Big  Type” 
has  been  applied  to  all  breeds  and  is  used  to  identify 
individual  or  selected  blood  lines  that  are  believed 
to  possess  more  scale,  stretch  or  size  than  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  breed  representatives  whose  owners 
have  held  firm  to  the  smaller  type  of  animal  noted 
especially  for  its  intensive  flesh  making  propensities 


both  feeds  and  forage  into  meat  promptly  and 
profitably  must  not  be  halted.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  slightly  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  market 
hogs  that  pass  through  the  15  leading  stockyard 
centers  evidence  Duroc  blood.  The  Hampshire  hog 
is  rapidly  invading  the  corn  belt  and  has  demon¬ 
strated  superior  grazing  and  excellent  feeding  qual¬ 
ities.  The  Chester  White  has  persistently  won  the 
carcass  contests  at  the  Chicago  fat  stock  show,  thus 
reminding  the  feeder  of  its  attractive  and  evenly 
marbled  dressed  carcass.  The  Berkshire  is  popular 
in  the  East  and  West,  but  is  not  as  extensively  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  corn  belt  as  the  Poland.  China.  Both 
the  Yorkshire  and  the  Tamworth  breeds  are  noted 
for  their  large  litters  and  for  desirable  foraging 
propensities  and  are  used  extensively  for  cross¬ 
breeding  purposes.  They  ai‘e  extremely  popular  in 
sections  where  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  is  available 
for  feeding  purposes,  and  where  local  buyers  pay 
a  premium  for  nicely  marbled  carcasses  of  the 
bacon  type.  For  the  most  part  hogs  are  grouped, 
and  sold  by  weight,  but  quality  is  not  entirely  over- 
looked  in  fixing  values.  It  is  contended,  however, 
that  our  market  centers  scarcely  pay  enough  of  a 
premium  to  justify  the  corn  belt  feeder  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  produce  pifime  bacon  types.  f.  c.  m. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 

Curing  the  Bean  Crop 

IT  has  been  said  that  anyone  can  make  good  hay 
if  the  weather  is  good,  but  making  hay  during 
catchy  weather  is  a  different  proposition.  Curing 
the  bean  crop  is  often  a  difficult  job.  There  is  a 
right  and  wrong  way  to  handle  the  crop  at  harvest 
time,  and  the  writer,  who  has  been  in  touch  with 
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growing  this  crop  for  over  50  years,  lias  had  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  and  unlearn  a  number  of  things 
in  regard  to  it. 

Experience  has  proved  that  after  the  bean  cut¬ 
ter  or  puller  has  done  its  work,  the  beans  should 
be  forked  into  bunches  of  about  one  good  forkful. 
After  these  bunches  have  been  dried  out  by  sun 
and  wind  for  a  day  or  two,  they  are  ready  to  be 
cocked  up  like  hay.  The  first  bunch  is  turned  bot¬ 
tom  up  on  a  new  dry  spot,  and  then  bundles  are 
'built  in  on  this  by  setting  them  out  without  invert¬ 
ing  them.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  these  smaller 
bunches  have  become  matted  and  dried  together  in 
a  sort  of  umbrella  fashion,  and  when  placed  in  that 
way  there  is  much  less  danger  of  rain  getting  down 
through  the  large  bunch  than  if  these  smaller 
bunches  were  turned  bottom  up.  If  the  last  bunch 
is  placed  carefully  on  the  top  there  is  little  danger 
of  rain  getting  down  through  and 
damaging  the  beans. 

When  the  bunches  are  all  turned 
bottom  up,  they  are  all  loosened,  and 
there  is  an  invitation  cffei’ed  for  the 
rain  to  get  down  through,  as  in  this 
way  the  top  is  left  flat  and  loosely 
open.  We  always  think  that  beans 
properly  cocked,  after  cutting,  are 
pretty  well  insured  against  rain  dam¬ 
age.  By  the  way,  this  work  should  be 
done  during  the  heat  of  the  day  as 
this  makes  a  great  difference  in  the 
curing  process.  If  the  crop  when 
harvested  as  left  in  small  bunches  the 
heavy  dews  and  often  showers  that 
occur  at  that  season  wet  the  bunch 
clear  through  to  the  bottom,  and  there¬ 
by  make  slow  work  of  the  cui’ing. 

h.  e.  cox. 


cooked  or  steamed  and  then  crushed  fine.  There 
are  several  grades  of  bonemeal.  The  better  bones 
are  crushed  and  used  for  feeding  purposes.  These 
generally  contain  a  small  quantity  of  dried  meat. 
This  is  different  from  fertilizing  bonemeal,  the 
latter  being  generally  taken  from  tougher  and 
harder  bones  and  often  treated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
A  pure  bonemeal  will  contain  about  3  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  and  25  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Acid  phosphate  is  an  entirely  different  thing. 
This  is  made  from  what  is  called  phosphate  rock. 
This  substance  is  really  a  petrified  bone  or  mineral. 
This  is  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  rock 
and  crushed  to  a  fine  powder.  This  powder  is  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  thoi’ouglily  stirred  up.  The 
result  is  that  the  acid  works  upon  the  rock  and 
makes  the  phosphoric  acid  available;  that  is, 
promptly  soluble  in  water.  The  ground  bone  is 
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Chicken  Manure  &  Phosphate 

I  was  interested  in  a  short  article  in  Tnose  stone  w 
your  issue  on  page  1143,  on  “Chicken  The  land  was 
Manure  for  Strawberries.”  I  have  been 
using  poultry  manure  for  gardening,  also 
some  rotted  horse  manure.  I  want  some¬ 
thing  to  help  the  soil,  particularly  to  get 
better  berries,  (strawberries,  raspberries 
and  blackberries)  and  asparagus.  I  am 
therefore  interested  in  what  you  say  in 
regard  to  adding  bonemeal  or  acid  phos¬ 
phate  to  the  manure.  Are  these  two  the 
same  commercially?  Which  of  these  two 
is  the  cheaper?  If  bonemeal  is  as  cheap 
as  the  acid  phosphate,  are  there  two 
kinds  of  bonemeal,  one  for  feeding  and 
another  for  fertilizer?  I  notice  in  the 
price  list  of  a  meat  scrap  factory  that 
they  advertise  bonemeal.  This  firm 
makes  good  clean  feed.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  such  bonemeal  (for  chick  mashes, 
etc.)  might  be  of  a  better  grade,  i.e., 
purer  and  sweeter  than  necessary  for 
fertilizing  purposes,  also  it  might  be 
ground  too  coarse.  Is  there  not  such  a 
thing  as  bone  dust  for  fertilizing  pur¬ 
poses?  Is  it  sufficient  simply  to  throw 
either  the  acid  phosphate  or  bonemeal 
on  the  ground  around  the  berry  plants  or 
bushes  without  turning  it  under?  How 
much  of  such  fertilizer  would  y-  u  rhrow 
on  the  ground  per  100-ft.  row  of  straw¬ 
berries?  In  the  Fall,  Spring,  or  Sum- 
mei  ?  B. 

New  York. 

WHAT  we  have  tried  to  make 
clear  is  the  fact  that  chicken 
manure  is  a  poorly  balanced  fertilizer. 

It  contains  considerable  nitrogen  and 
quite  a  little  potash,  but  is  lacking  in 
phosphorus.  In  order  to  get  best  returns  from  it, 
therefore  it  is  better  to  add  the  phosphorus  in 
some  form.  That  makes  a  better  fertilizer  for  all 
crops.  Our  general  advice  has  been  to  use  about 
700  lbs.  of  dried  and  fine  chicken  manure  and  300 
lbs.  of  acid  phosphate.  That  gives  a  very  fair 
mixture  for  most  crops,  especially  on  the  heavy  clay 
soils.  On  light  soils  or  where  potatoes  or  root 
crops  are  to  be  grown  it  would  probably  be  well  to 
add  100  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash.  For  very  quick 
growing  crops  like  celery  or  garden  crops  50-  lbs. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  added  to  the  mixture  would  help. 

As  a  simple  mixture,  however,  for  most  crops 
the  chicken  manure  and  acid  phosphate  will  an¬ 
swer.  The  difference  between  bonemeal  and  acid 
phosphate  is  easily  understood.  The  bonemeal  is 
simply  a  form  of  bone  crushed  or  ground  as  fine 
as  possible.  The  bones  are  first  steamed  under 
high  pressure.  This  takes  out  the  fat  and  to  some 
extent  softens  the  bones.  They  are  crushed  in  a 
stamp-mill  and  run  through  a  powerful  grinder 
which  cracks  and  crushes  them  to  various  degrees 
of  fineness.  The  finer  the  crushing  the  more  avail¬ 
able  the  bone.  In  some  cases  the  bones  are  treated 
or  cut  with  sulphuric  acid.  This,  of  course,  makes 
them  more  available,  but  generally  when  bonemeal 
is  mentioned,  we  refer  to  the  bones  that  have  been 


alls  are  not  all  in  New  England.  Here  is  one  in  Western  New  York, 
cleared,  the  stones  picked  up  and  put  into  dry  walls — with  concrete 
block  posts  for  braces.  It  makes  a  good  enclosure. 


Overhead  Irriga  tion  System.  Fig.  566.  .  See  next  page. 

really  an  organic  substance,  while  the  acid  phos¬ 
phate  is  a  mineral.  The  very  fine  bonemeal  is  quite 
readily  available.  The  acid  phosphate  is  generally 
cheaper.  That  is,  a  pound  of  phosphoric  acid  in  this 
phosphate  will  usually  cost  less  than  a  pound  in 
the  ground  bone.  Bone  dust  is  simply  a  bonemeal 
ground  very  fine  indeed.  It  is  better  to  work  these 
fertilizers  into  the  soil  with  cultivator,  rake  or  hoe. 
A  fertilizer  like  nitrate  of  soda  might  be  left  on  the 
ground  to  dissolve  and  work  into  the  soil,  but  a 
fertilizer  like  bonemeal  is  better  when  worked  into 
the  ground  and  thoroughly  covered.  It  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  on  the  whole  to  mix  these  fertilizers  before 
using.  Make  the  chicken  manure  as  dry  and  fine 
as  possible  and  then  mix  the  bonemeal  or  the  acid 
phosphate  thoroughly  with  it. 

As  for  the  amount  of  fertilizer  to  use  for  each 
100  ft.  of  rows,  you  could  make  a  rough  estimate 
as  follows :  There  are  43,560  sq.  ft.  in  an  acre.  If 
your  strawberry  rows  are  put  4  ft.  apart  that  will 
make  practically  11,000  ft.  of  rows.  You  should 
use  about  800  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  to  the  acre  in 
order  to  make  a  good  application.  That  means  12,- 
800  ounces,  or  a  little  more  than  one  ounce  to  each 
foot  of  row.  You  can  figure  it  out  in  that  manner 
for  any  width  of  row  or  any  amount  of  fertilizer 
to  be  used  on  a  full  acre. 


Peat  Fuel  in  New  England 

EPORTS  from  New  England  show  that  new  ef¬ 
forts  will  be  made  to  develop  the  deposits  of 
peat  which  are  found  in  that  section  as  fuel.  Some 
years  ago  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station  at  Bur¬ 
lington,  issued  a  very  good  bulletin  discussing  these 
peat  deposits,  which  covered  the  subject  thoroughly. 
During  the  war  considerable  effort  was  made  to  dis¬ 
cover  methods  for  burning  peat  as  a  partial  sub¬ 
stitute  for  coal.  Opinion  was  divided  as  to  the  out¬ 
come  of  these  experiments,  but  most  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  concluded  that  this  new  form  of  fuel  was 
not  practical,  and  we  think  most  of  the  efforts  were 
abandoned.  Now  comes  this  new  movement  which, 
we  understand,  is  to  have  reasonable  financial  back¬ 
ing.  In  theory,  it  would  seem  as  if  peat  might  help 
solve  the  New  England  coal  problem.  A  deposit  of 
peat  is  really  vegetation  on  the  way  to 
coal.  If  left  long  enough  it  will  de¬ 
velop  into  a  form  of  coal,  but  that 
would  require  thousands  of  years,  and 
New  England  needs  an  immediate  sup¬ 
ply  of  fuel.  In  Ireland  and  various 
other  countries,  dried  peat  has  long 
been  used  as  a  partial  substitute  for 
wood.  Certain  kinds  of  peat,  when 
fully  dried,  give  a  slow  fire  which 
throws  off  considerable  heat,  and 
when  mixed  with  other  fuel  it  has 
been  quite  successful.  As  we  under¬ 
stand  the  New  England  situation,  the 
peat  is  to  be  dug  and  dried,  thoroughly 
broken  up,  and  probably  mixed  with 
some  inflammable  substance  like  oil, 
then  pressed  into  bricks  to  be  used 
mixed  with  wood  or  coal.  The  theory 
of  the  plan  sounds  well,  but  thus  far 
it  may  be  said  that  experiments  in  de¬ 
veloping  peat  fuel  have  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  is  possible  that  new  forms 
of  handling  the  peat  may  be  found, 
and  that  it  may  prove  in  part  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  New  England  fuel  problem. 
The  plan  is  well  worth  trying.  In 
fact,  almost  any  reasonable  experi¬ 
ment  should  be  taken  up  seriously,  for 
the  New  England  problem  is  a  hard 
one.  While  it  is  necessary  for  that 
section  to  import  the  greater  part  of 
its  fuel  and  most  of  its  food,  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  are  at  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage.  We  have  long  felt  that 
New  England  should  make  a  strong 
effort  to  increase  the  home-grown  sup- 
lilies  of  bread  and  meat.  We  are  con¬ 
fident  that  this  can  be  done.  The  fuel 
problem  is  harder,  as  there  are  no  de¬ 
posits  of  oil  or  coal  in  that  section. 
There  are  unlimited  supplies  of  peat, 
however,  and  if  ways  can  be  found  of 
handling  it  so  as  to  make  New  Eng¬ 
land  a  little  more  independent  in  the 
fuel  line,  it  will  prove  a  great  blessing 
for  that  section.  The  chemistry  of  na¬ 
ture  requires  many  years  to  turn  peat 
into  coal.  Perhaps  the  chemistry  ap¬ 
plied  by  man  may  shorten  the  period 
For  many  generations  peat  has  pro¬ 
vided  warmth  and  comfort  in  districts 
unprovided  with  other  fuel  supplies. 
It  must  be  handled  on  its  own  merits,  with  careful 
study  of  its  possibilities.  I-  its  raw  state  it  would 
not  seem  adapted  to  our  type  of  stoves  and  fur¬ 
naces. 


Sawdust  for  Mulching  Apple  Trees 

We  have  an  apple  orchard  from  three  to  seven  years 
of  age  in  sod  ground  on  rather  dry  land.  Last  Spring 
we  gave  several  rows  a  mulch  of  meadow  hay,  from  the 
tree  out  about  6  ft.  This  season  has  been  unusuallv 
dry,  and  all  but  the  mulched  trees  have  looked  bad  and 
grew  very  little.  We  cannot  procure  meadow  hay 
now,  but  can  get  sawdust.  The  idea  is  to  get  large 
loads  of  fresh  sawdust  in  the  Winter,  and  put  them 
in  piles  at  each  tree,  to  be  spread  out  in  the  Spring. 
I  would  put  it  about  two  inches  thick,  not  quite  thick 
enough  to  kill  out  the  grass,  and  give  it  a  good  dressing 
of  lime.  The  idea  of  this  plan  is  that  the  sawdust 
mulch  will  conserve  the  moisture  supply  now,  and  in 
a  few  years  when  the  trees  are  larger,  the  decayed 
sawdust  will  furnish  some  humus.  c.  L.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

AN  you  not  cut  weeds  or  coarse  grass  in  some 
low  place?  We  have  used  weeds  with  good 
success.  We  should  not  use  the  fresh  sawdust  alone. 
Such  sawdust  is  quite  acid,  and  while  the  apple 
tree  seems  to  prefer  a  slightly  acid  soil,  too  much 
acid  will  harm  it.  Well-rotted  sawdust  is  good  for 
such  purpose,  but  we  should  use  lime  with  it.  Most 
lik  »ly  a  good  coat  of  limestone  put  on  the  soil 
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Postum 

FOR  HEALTH 

There's  a  Reason 


Why  take 

the  risk? 


MANY  have  found  by  their  own 
experience  that  coffee’s  effect  is 
harmful.  Health  authorities  warn 
against  risking  the  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  children  with  the  drug  ele¬ 
ment  in  coffee. 

Why  take  chances  with  your  health, 
and  thus  risk  comfort,  happiness  — 
success? 

There’s  both  safety  and  satisfaction  in 
Postum  as  your  mealtime  drink.  You’ll 
thoroughly  enjoy  its  delightful  flavor 
and  aroma.  Postum  contains  nothing 
that  can  harm  you.  As  many  cups  as 
you  like  at  any  meal— with  no  penal¬ 
ties  to  pay  in  wakeful  nights  and  day¬ 
time  dullness. 


Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in  two  forms:  Instant 
Postum  (in  tins)  prepared  instantly  in  the  cup 
by  the  addition  of  boiiing  water.  Postum  Cereal 
(in  packages)  for  those  who  prefer  the  flavor 
brought  out  by  boiling  fully  20  minutes.  The  cost 
of  either  form  is  about  one-half  cent  a  cup. 


Pwtu 


- 

— A  BljVERAQE 


NEW  IDEA  Pipeless  and  SUPERIOR  Pipe  Furnaces 
now  heat  thousands  of  large  and  small  houses.  They  are 
highly  improved,  very  economical  on  fuel  and  extremely 
durable.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Send  for  special  literature. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  110  Whitesboro  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVEYOUR  HANDWRITING 

Peum&ut,hljj  educator,  patented  device  that  will  help  you. 
Complete,  with  instructions,  85e.  Dept.  A,  BARTLETT-  i 
ODLIN  COMPANY,  44  Portland  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.  I 


trio  Peonies  and  Honey.  Write  for  price  list. 

lllS  w.  H.  Toppln  -  Merchantwille,  N.  J. 


Rural  New  Y ork 


By 

ELMER  O.F1PPIN 

Edited  by 
L.  H.  BAILEY 

'T'HIS  book  is 
-*■  a  study  of 
the  Soils,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Animal 
Husbandry  and 
other  resources 
of  New  Y  ork 
State  and  its 
manufactures  as 
they  pertain  to 
agriculture;  380  pages,  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  charts.  A  valuable  book 
for  reference.  Price,  $2.50. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker^ 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  N.Y. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Here  is  the  greatest  phono¬ 
graph-record  bargain  ever 
offered!  All  brand  new 
records, right  straight  from 
factory  to  you!  All  New 
York  is  dancing  to  these 
wonderful,  catchy,  Bwingy 
Fox  Trots  and  Waltzes. 

Eight  full  -  size  ten-inch 
brand-new  records  which 
play  on  BOTH  SIDES,  gi  v- 
ing  you  SIXTEEN  com¬ 
plete  selections.  PLAYED  i  ■  ,  ,.i 

BEAUTIFULLY  by  the  most  wonderful  DANCE  OR 
CHESTRAS  you  ever  heard!  ALL  FOR  ONLY  $2.98. 
Try  these  records  for  10  days  in  your  own  home.  Send 
no  money  now— just  give  postman  $2.98  plus  delivery 
charges  on  arrival.  If  not  delighted  with  your  bargain 
return  records  and  we  will  refund  money  in  full.  This 
low  price  made  possible  by  manufacturingin  enormous 
quantities  and  selling  direct  to  users.  Do  not  wait! 
Mail  postal  orletter  NOW!  Ref.  Mfgrs.  Trust  Co.,  N.Y. 


For 
All 

EIGHT  FULL-SIZE 
DOUBLE  DISC 
10-IN.  RECORDS 

LIST  OF  DANCES 

Carolina  Mammy 
Swingin'  Down  the  Lane 
Y es!  W e  Have  No  Bananas 
Bambalina 
Wild  Flower  . 

Barney  Google 
Carolina  in  the  Morning 
Who’s  Sorry  Now 
Mr.  Gallagher  and  Mr. 

Shean 
I  Love  Me 

Parade  of  the  Wooden 
Soldiers 
San  Kist  Rose 
You  Know  You  Belong  to 
Somebody  Else 
Love  SendB  a  Little  Gift  of 
Roses 
Red  Moon 
Mellow  Moon 


Nat.  Music  Lovers,  Inc.,  Dept.  510,  354  Fourtti  Ave.,  N.Y. 


p  ADC  A  paying  crop.  Special  prices  for  fall 
planting.  Send  us  your  want  list  of 

VI  |L|  |T  C  trees,  grapes,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

I  I*  t  «  RANSOM  SEED  t  NURSERY  CO  ,  Bci  2, 


under  the  sawdust  will  prevent  trouble, 
but  if  you  want  to  be  sure — better  ask 
the  tree!  Try  two  or  three  trees  with 
the  fresh  sawdust  alone,  and  several  with 
i  he  limestone  under  the  sawdust.  That  is 
the  only  way  for  you  to  be  sure. 


New  England  Notes 

An  Irrigation  System. — Market  gar¬ 
deners  around  Boston  are  fast  learning 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  do 
business  in  a  large  way  without  having 
some  form  of  irrigation  system.  The  dry 
season  has  meant  a  heavy  loss  to  growers 
not  equipped  with  a  generous  supply  of 
water.  Although  various  different  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  tried,  the  Skinner  system 
of  overhead  irrigation  seems  to  have  met 
the  situation  better  than  any  other  kind. 
Not  only  does  it  distribute  the  water  in  a 
fine  mist  so  that  even  the  smallest  plants 
are  not  washed  out,  but  it  also  covers  a 
large  amount  of  space  with  a  few  pipe 
lines.  Moreover,  the  water  as  it  passes 
through  the  air  is  warmed  to  some  extent, 
a  fact  of  more  or  less  importance  if  it 
comes  from  a  pond  fed  by  springs.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  the  use  of  water 
often  adds  one-third  or  more  to  the  size  of 
a  crop.  This  is  true  in  the  home  garden 
as  well  as  in  the  commercial  garden,  and 
there  are  small  irrigating  devices  which 
cost  hut  little  and  yet  accomplish  much. 
A  great  mistake  which  many  amateurs 
make  is  in  giving  the  gardens  only  a  mere 
sprinkling  instead  of  soaking  the  soil  until 
it  is  saturated.  A  little  water  is  worse 
than  none  at  all,  because  it  coaxes  the 
roots  to  the  surface  where  they  are 
scorched  by  the  sun.  Enough  should  be 
given  so  that  it  will  penetrate  to  a  depth 
of  several  inches.  This  same  statement  is 
true  as  regards  watering  a  lawn,  and  yet 
persons  are  to  be  seen  every  day  sprink¬ 
ling  with  the  hose  in  such  a  superficial 
manner  that  nothing  whatever  is  accom¬ 
plished.  Some  of  the  sprinkling  devices 
for  lawns  are  very  satisfactory  if  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  long  enough  in  one 
place.  But  if  they  are  moved  about  every 
half  hour,  the  water  which  runs  through 
them  is  practically  wasted. 

Potatoes  and  Tomatoes. — The  dry 
weather  has  had  some  advantages.  There 
has  been  less  trouble  with  blight  on  po¬ 
tatoes  than  usual,  and  tomatoes  have  had 
less  end-rot.  This  trouble  with  tomatoes 
often  develops  when  a  rainy  period  fol¬ 
lows  several  weeks  of  drought,  so  that  it 
may  appear  before  the  growing  season  is 
over.  From  what  I  can  judge,  however, 
some  tomatoes  are  much  more  immune 
to  this  trouble  than  others.  Livingstone 
and  other  Stone  varieties  are  especially 
difficult  to  handle.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  newer  kinds,  like  Bonny  Best 
and  John  Baer,  go  through  even  poor 
seasons  perfectly.  e.  i.  Farrington. 


Caring  for  the  Bees 

In  Southern  New  York  Aug.  15  is 
none  too  early  to  think  about  Winter.  Be 
sure  every  colony  has  ■'*  good  queen,  a 
young  one  if  possible,  a?  we  must  ever 
keep  the  fact  in  mind  that  the  young 
bees  of  September  are  the  ones  that  see 
the  colony  through  the  Winter,  and  a 
young  queen  at  this  time  is  sure  to  have 
a  well-populated  hive.  As  soon  as  breed¬ 
ing  mostly  stops,  about  the  first  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  see  that  every  colony  has  at  least 
30  lbs.  of  stores  for  Winter.  If  not. 
feed  immediately  honey  in  the  comb  if 
you  have  it  ;  if  not,  feed  granulated 
sugar;  25  lbs.  sugar  to  one  gallon  of 
water  will  make  a  safe  feed  for  Winter. 

A  10-lb.  friction  top  pail  with  a  lot  of 
small  holes  punched  in  the  cover  makes 
a  fine  feeder.  After  filling,  invert  over 
the  frames,  being  sure  it  sets  level.  Feed 
toward  night  to  prevent  excitement  and 
robbing.  If  bees  can  be  kept  in  a  place 
where  they  don’t  feel  the  prevailing 
winds  it  makes  a  wonderful  difference 
about  their  wintering. 
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Buy  Trees 

with  a 

Reputation 

Kelly’s  Trees 
are  all  sturdy, 
healthy,  per¬ 
fect  specimens. 
We  guarantee 
that  every  tree  sent  you  will  satisfy 
you  perfectly.  All  varieties,  trees 
for  every  locality  and  condition 
of  soil. 

Send  for  Free  1923  Fall 
Catalog 


Interesting,  helpful,  filled  with  valuable 
information  for  fall  planting  gleaned 
from  our  43  years’  experience  dealing 
direct  with  fruit  growers.  Get  our  1923 
Catalog  and  price  list,  entirely  free. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


aioney 


TREES ,  SHRUBS 
•AND  VINES 


have  given  satisfaction  for  39  years.  This  Fall 
they  are  better  than  ever — every  tree  covered  by. 
guarantee  and  sold  direct  at  cost,  plus  one  profit. 
Maloney  Quality  plus  Maloney  Service  saves 
money.  We  prepay  transportation  charges. 

See  Page  1  of  Fall  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  INC.,  32  Mai*  St,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


Send  for  FREE 
B  o  ok  of  Bruits 

Packed  with  facts  culled 
from  33  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  nursery  and  or¬ 
chard.  A  reliable  guide 

to  better  fruit.  Tells  «  it 

all  about  Barnes’  A  \  YOU 

hardy  Northern-  Jy  save 

grown  FruitTrees  M  money  by 

and  Small  yy  ordpr  in  c? 

Fruits.  r  r?Vring 

- - direct  from  a 

long-estab¬ 
lished  Nursery 
with  a  reputation 
for  quality.  Write  for 
this  Fruit  Book  today 
and  our  direct-from- 
nursery  prices.  Ask  also 
for  Book  of  Evergreens. 

The  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Bo*  •  Yalesville,  Conn. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


Strawberry  plants  for 
October  and  November 
planting.  Pot  ■  grown 
and  runner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer. 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape 
plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  roots. 

FLOWER  PLANTS 

Carnation,  Hardy  l’ink,  Gaillardia,  Bleeding  Heart, 
Oriental  Poppy  and  other  Hardy  Perennials, — plants  that 
live  outdoors  all  winter  and  bloom  year  after  year  ; 
also  Roses  and  Shrubs.  Catalogue  free. 

II  A  It K  Y  L.  £4*1  IKES,  Hampton  Rays,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  TREES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

and  of  all  size.  Offer  some  nice  apple  trees  and  true 
the  name.  Also  full  line  of  nursery  stock — Peaches, 
Pears,  Plums.  Grape  Vine.  Get  our  Prices  and  Cat¬ 
alogue.  THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO..  Rockfall.  Conn. 


HOLLAND  BULBS 

HORROCKS  BROS.  R.  F.  D.  2  CONCORD.  MASS. 


GOOD  STOCK 

Lowest  Prices 
Send  for  List 


“The  Truth  About  Wire  Fence” 


SOLUTION  OF  THE  MYSTERY! 
THAT  HAS  COST  FARMERS  I 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  B 

A  cedar  post  outlasts  a  pine, bo  H 
two  rolls  of  wiro  fence  may  ■ 
look  alike,  and  cost  the  same,  ■ 
yet  one  will  last  twice  as  long  ■ 
as  the  other.  Our  circular  ■ 
solves  the  puzzle  and  shows  ■ 
you  how  to  save  that  100  per  ■ 
cent.  You  can  know  what  you  ■ 
are  buyinsr  just  as  surely  as  ■ 
you  can  tell  Oak  from  Poplar.  ■ 

E»st  Maumee  St. ,  ADRIAN.  MICH.  | 
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ii  § 

II  Intensive  Strawberry  I 
Culture 

By  LOUIS  GRATON 

Ii  This  book  has  grown  out  of  Mr.  | 
|1  Graton’s  more  than  40  years’  experi-  | 
11  ence  as  a  successful  strawberry  cul-  | 
If  turist.  Of  special  value  to  the  home  | 
||  gardener  and  small  commercial  | 
11  grower,  producing  high  quality  her-  | 
II  ries  and  plants.  Price,  $1.00.  For  | 
II  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  | 
11  333  West  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 
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Per 

Square 


Freight  Paid 


— as  Follows 

Freight  charges  prepaid  in 
full  on  all  orders  of  roofing  from  this 
advertisement  at  prices  shown  to  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  If  your  state  is  not  in¬ 
cluded,  proportionate  differences  in 
freight  charges  will  be  allowed. 

Order  from  this  List! 

Galvanized  Roofing 

These  GALVANIZED  sheets  are  suitable  for  roofing:  or 
siding;,  free  from  holes,  squarely  trimmed,  recorrugated 
and  given  a  coat  of  Red  Paint  free  of  charge. 

No.  SD-11 1— Heavy  weight  overhauledGALVANIZED 
2>6-inch  Corrugated  sheets— per  square  of  100  $0  75 
square  feet .  O  ■  ■ 

Painted  Roofing  and  Siding 

No.  SD-112— Standard  weight  overhauled  painted  2K 
inch  Corrugated  sheets— suitable  for  siding—  5035 
per  square  of  100  square  feet .  — 

No.  SD-11  J— Medium  weight  overhauled  painted  2K-in. 
Corrugated  sheet— for  roofing  of  better  siding  $085 
—per  square  of  100  square  feet .  Mm 

New  Govenment  Corrugated  Sheets 

No.  SD-114— BRAND  NEW  PAINTED  2^  inch  COR¬ 
RUGATED  SHEETS  in  22  Gauge— purchased  from  the 
United  States  Government.  A  wonderful  value  $y|_25 
-per  square  of  100  square  feet .  — 

Red  and  Gray  Slate  Coated  Roll  Roofing 

No.  SD-115— NEW  Slate  Coated  Roofing  in  rolls  of  108 
square  feet  complete  with  nails  and  cement.  SOOO 

Weight  85  pounds.  Red  or  gray.  Per  roll .  Mm  — 

No.  SD-116— New  Heavy  Smooth  Surfaced  Roofing- 
Sound  and  durable — easily  taken  care  of— Adopted  to 
every  roofing  need.  Complete  with  nails  and  $  M  SS 
cement— per  roll . '. .  A 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


I  HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Chicago.  III. 

■  Dopt.  SD-37 

Fill  out  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you 
our  estimate  of  cost  for  your  building  without 
obligation  on  your  part. 


NAME. 


I  ADDRESS . . 

j  Size  of  Building  or  Roof  Dimensions 

1  Kind  of  Roofing  Preferred 


Protect  Your  Young 
Fruit  Trees 

Under  the  heavy  snows  of  last 
winter  rabbits,  mice  and  other  ro¬ 
dents  injured  or  killed  thousands 
of  young  fruit  trees.  This  year  the 
damage  can  be  overcome  by  the 
use  of  Excelsior  Wire  Mesh  Tree 
Guards  at  a  cost  of  only  a  few 
cents  a  tree.  Easily  installed. 
Made  in  various  sizes.  Sold  di¬ 
rect  to  you  by  the  manufacturer. 
Write  for  booklet  R. 

Wick  wire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation 
41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Worcester  Buffalo  Detroit  Chicago  San  Francisco 


TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 
'"EFLEX  SUCKER 

;  Make  every  day  count 
Dealers  everywhere 
S^/U.TOWERCO.  'tffWEJiS  - 

BOSTON 


Water  Pumps  Water 


with  a  Rife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for 
every  purpose— without  fuel,  labor, 
freezing  or  repairs.  A  small  stream 
operates  the  Rife  Ram.  Easy  to  install. 
First  cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  job 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer.  20.00C 
in  use.  Write  for  catalog. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
90- D  West  St.  New  York 


Rhododendrons  and  Lilies  from  Seed 

Can  yxm  tell  me  how  to  handle  and 
plant  seeds  of  Rhododendrons  and  Ma¬ 
donna  and  Regale  lilies?  h.  c.  s. 

Framingham  Center,  Mass. 

Rhododendron  seeds,  which  are  very 
small,  should  be  sown  in  Spring  in  pans 
or  boxes,  well  drained  and  filled  with 
sandy  peat.  Soil  should  be  well  watered 
previous  to  sowing.  The  seeds  should 
be  covered  very  slightly  with  fine  sand  or 
finely  cut  sphagnum  moss,  or  merely 
pressed  in  and  not  covered  at  all.  To 
prevent  drying,  a  sheet  of  glass  or  a  thin 
covering  of  moss  may  be  put  over  the 
surface,  but  this  must  be  taken  off  as 
soon  as  the  seeds  begin  to  germinate.  If 
not  sown  too  thickly  they  may  remain 
in  the  seedbox  until  the  following  Spring, 
being  protected  in  a  frame  during  Win¬ 
ter. 

•Sow  the  lily  seed  thinly  in  boxes  of 
light  sandy  soil,  in  rows  2  in.  apart,  and 
cover  about  ^  lin.  deep  with  (finely 
sifted  sphagnum  moss.  Keep  the  boxes 
in  the  house  or  greenhouse  until  the 
seedlings  appear,  when  they  may  be  set 
out  of  doors  in  a  shady  place  during  the 
Summer.  When  the  little  plants  are  2 
or  3  in.  high  they  may  be  transplanted 
into  cold  frames  or  a  well-prepared  bed 
outside,  moving  them  later  to  their  per¬ 
manent  place.  Freshly  gathered  seeds 
germinate  more  quickly  than  those  that 
have  become  hard  and  dry,  but  sometimes 
the  seed  of  some  varieties  will  lie  dor 
mant  for  a  year  before  germination. 


Fall-sown  Sweet  Peas 

C.  R.,  Ontario,  N.  Y.,  page  1144,  in¬ 
quires  as  to  the  feasibility  of  Fall  sowing 
sweet  pea  seed.  Mr.  Cox  replies,  and 
may  be  entirely  correct,  for  late  in  the 
Fall,  just  before  the  ground  freezes,  will 
produce  earlier  and  sturdier  sweet  peas 
than  Spring-sown  seed.  If  the  weather 
is  unfavorable  to  work  the  soil  properly 
in  the  'Spring,  the  Fall-sown  seed  will  be 
germinated  before  the  Spring  sowing  can 
be  accomplished.  The  white-seeded  va¬ 
rieties  should  not  he  sown  in  the  Fall, 
nor  should  they  be  covered  very  deep 
when  they  are  Spring-sown.  Commercial 
florists  in  our  neighborhood  sow  peas 
about  the  first  to  fifteenth  of  October  in 
trenches  4  ft.  apart  and  6  in.  deep.  *  Sow 
rather  thick  in  the  row.  By  the  time 
real  cold  weather  is  due  these  rows  of 
plants,  several  inches  high,  are  protected 
by  narrow  frames,  constructed  of  S-in. 
boards,  12  or  15  in.  apart,  rabbited  on 
the  inner  top  edge,  and  covered  with 
glass.  The  soil  is  then  banked  up  on  the 
outside  of  the  frame.  The  glass  must  be 
fastened  in  firmly,  or  the  wind  will  have 
a  jolly  time  tossing  it  about.  No  water 
must  enter  and  freeze  in  these  trenches 
during  the  'Winter.  The  glass  should 
be  partly  removed  in  the  Spring  when 
the  plants  start  into  active  growth. 
These  openings  should  be  closed  if  severe 
frost  threatens  after  the  plants  have 
grown  several  inches  in  the  Spring.  Re¬ 
move  the  glass  as  early  as  danger  of  frost 
is  past. 

A  few  excellent  early  varieties  are  Rose 
Queen,  Snowstorm,  Mrs.  Kerr,  Glitters, 
Improved  Fordhook  Rose,  Mrs.  Harding 
and  Enchantress. 

Later  and  stronger  growing  varieties 
that  will  stand  the  hot  weather  better  are 
Wedgewood,  Asta  Ohn,  Countess  Spen¬ 
cer,  Hercules,  Margaret  Atlee,  Mrs. 
Hugh  Dickson,  Fiery  Cross,  Constance 
Hilton.  ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Tho  Narcissus 


TULIPS 


Popular  Colors 
Sound  Bulbs 
Postpaid 

SINGLES— 30  for .  81.00  100  for  83.00 

DARWINS— 25  for .  1.00  100  for  3.50 

UORROCKS  BROS.  R.  F.  D.  2  Concord.  Mass. 


The  Narcissus  is  not  to  be  recommend¬ 
ed  for  bedding  as  it  retains  its  foliage  so 
late,  so  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  beds 
for  other  plants,  and  if  disturbed  before 
the  foliage  dies  the  bulbs  fail  to  bloom 
next  Spring.  Nevertheless  they  fill  a 
place  no  other  bulb  will ;  are  the  hardiest, 
most  sure  to  increase,  and  it  is  said  moles 
never  disturb  them ;  they  certainly  never 
have  disturbed  mine. 

Daffodils,  or  Poet’s  Narcissus,  make 
beautiful  edges  for  the  shrubbery  or  per¬ 
ennial  border,  or  are  equally  as  good 
planted  in  groups  in  these  borders.  In 
planting  all  bulbs  they  are  much  better 
in  groups  of  three  to  six.  Any  bulb  cat¬ 
alog  gives  a  long  list  of  varieties,  and 
so  far  as  I  know  every  one  is  desirable. 

The  earliest  blooming  varieties  I  have 
are  the  double  and  single  daffodils,  and  a 
large  single  trumpet  variety.  Emperor,  I 
aelieve.  This  year  both  bloomed  April 
21 ;  some  years  they  keep  blooming  till 
Memorial  Day.  Poetaz  Irene  bloomed 
next,  May  8,  and  these  kept  blooming  till 
June  1.  This  is  really  my  most  beauti- 
!ul  bulb,  resembling  the  golden  sacred 
‘ily.  It  increases  quite  rapidly  and  is 
remarkably  hardy  and  free  blooming. 

Next  to  bloom  was  the  hybrid  Poet’s 
Narcissus,  May  10,  and  the  Poet’s,  May 
20 ;  then  the  latter  part  of  May  comes  a 
lovely  white  Narcissus  we  call,  for  want 
of  a  name,  the  white  daffodil.  It  is  won¬ 
derfully  beautiful,  as  if  made  of  wax, 
and  is  almost  certain  to  be  ready  for 
Memorial  Day. 

This  year  the  government  quarantine 
has  been  removed  from  many  of  the  lesser 
bulbs,  and  bulb  catalogs  are  again  offer¬ 
ing  Scillas,  Chionodoxas,  crown  imperials, 
etc.  These  are  all  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  bulb  bed.  mother  bee. 


every  car  owner 
can  afford  one 


AT  the  present  low  prices  no  man  need  deny 
l  himself  an  Exide  Battery. 

Experienced  drivers  have  always  reckoned 
Exide  the  economical  battery  because  it  lasts  so 
long.  Yet  some  men,  while  recognizing  Exide 
as  the  standard,  have  held  off  from  buying 
because  of  the  first  cost. 

Now,  you  will  find  that  even  the  first  cost 
of  an  Exide  is  low. 

Low  first  cost— lowest  last  cost 

Long  service  and  short  repair  bills  make  the 
last  cost  of  an  Exide  so  low  it  will  astonish  you. 

Exide  Batteries  were  standard  equipment  on 
the  first  electrically  equipped  car  (1911).  They 
are  standard  equipment  today  on  more  new  cars 
leaving  the  factories  than  any  other  battery. 

Comfort  and  economy  both  point 
the  way  to  the  nearest  Exide 
Service  Station,  where  there  is  a 
battery  the  right  size  for  your  car. 


_  For  farm 
power  and  light 

A  great  majority  of 
all  farm  power  and 
Hght  plants  have 
Exide  Batteries. 
Make  sure  that  yours 
is  a  long-life  Exide. 


Before  putting  a  new  battery  in  your 
car,  get  the  price  of  the  Exide  at 
the  nearest  Exide  Service  Station. 


SERVICE  STAtfOH 


THE  ELECTRIC 

STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

Philadelphia 

Service  Stations  Everywhere 
Branches  in  Seventeen  Cities 

Manufactured  in  Canada  by  Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
133-157  Dufferin  Street,  Toronto 


Look  for  this  sign. 
Wherever  you  see  it 
you  can  get  a  new 
Exide  for  your  car  or 
competent  repair 
work  on  any  make  of 
battery. 


RADIO 

radio  set  get  an  Exide 
Radio  Battery. 


Exide 

BATTERIES 

THE  LONG-LIFE  BATTERY  FOR  YOUR  CAR 
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Market 


News 


Prices 


Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Weather  conditions  are  often  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  determining  of 
values  on  the  wholesale  market.  Recent 
heavy  rains  prevented  the  usual  harvest¬ 
ing  for  two  or  three  days,  and  receipts  of 
home-grown  produce  were  light  and 
prices  were  unusually  high.  As  soon  as 
the  weather  cleared  up,  however,  load 
after  load  poured  into  the  market  until 
it  became  practically  demoralized.  String¬ 
less  green  beans  were  selling  to  canners 
at  about  30c  a  bushel,  and  the  carryover 
from  day  to  day  of  most  all  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  was  heavy,  and  re¬ 
ceivers  were  obliged  to  request  the  grow¬ 
ers  not  to  bring  in  fresh  supplies  until 
the  market  had  been  cleared  of  its  bur¬ 
den  and  was  in  a  more  healthy  condition. 
With  the  advent  of  cooler  weather  the  first 
of  the  month,  the  market  got  back  to  a 
more  normal  basis.  Apple  supplies  have 
been  heavy  and  the  market  was  very  dull, 
especially  on  ordinary  fruit.  New  York 
A2%  Maiden  Blush  ranged  $3.50  to  $4 
a  barrel,  while  fancy  Staymens  and  De¬ 
licious  from  Virginia  sold  at  $5  a  barrel. 
York  State  Gravensteins,  Wolf  Rivers 
and  Wealthies  sold  around  $1  per  bu. 
basket,  while  Jersey  Grimes  Golden 
brought  50  to  75c  per  %  bu.  basket.  The 
peach  season  is  about  over,  a  few  York 
State.  Pennsylvania  and  some  Western 
stock  arriving,  Elbertas  ranging  $1.50  to 
$2  a  bushel.  Grapes  weakened  in  the 
local  market  under  increased  supplies 
with  New  York  State  Concords,  carlot 
sales,  ranging  65  to  70c  per  12-qt.  climax 
basket,  jobbing  sales  bringing  a  little 
more.  The  grape  production  on  the 
whole  will  not  be  as  large  as  last  year 
according  to  recent  estimates.  In  the 
East,  the  Michigan  crop  is  smaller  than 
a  year  ago,  and  the  earlv  Summer 
drought  hurt  the  crop  in  the  Chautauqua 
grape  belt  in  New  York  State.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  however,  has  a  good  crop.  The 
pear  market  held  about  steady  last  week, 
although  the  movement  was  not  very  ac¬ 
tive  at.  $2.50  to  $3.25  a  bushel  for  Bart- 
letts,  and  75  to  SOc  per  %  basket  for 
good  Kieffers.  York  State  Damson  plums 
worked  out  at  75c  to  $1  per  %-bu.  basket, 
and  Jersey  cranberries  sold  slowly  at 
•*4.50  per  %-bbl.  box.  The  sweet  potato 
harvesting  is  on  and  prices  declined  25c 
a  basket,  and  about.  $1  a  barrel  last  week, 
Virginia  yellow  sweets  selling  $1.75  a 
barrel,  and  New  Jersey  %  basket  60  to 
75c.  Onion  receipts  were  moderate  to 
liberal  and  prices  held  about  steady,  yel¬ 
low  varieties  from  Massachusetts  and 
Ohio  selling  mostly  around  $3.25  per  100- 
lb.  sack,  some  York  States  bringing  as 
high  as  $3.65  a  sack.  Potato  receipts 
have  been  liberal  and  under  a  slow  move- 
movement  prices  have  declined  10  to  30c 
a  sack  during  the  past.  week.  Long 
Island  stock  has  been  the  favorite,  top¬ 
ping  the  market  at  $3.75  to  $4  for  U.  S. 
No.  1  Green  Mountains  in  150-lb.  sacks, 
while  well  graded  New  Jersey  stock 
brought  $3  to  $3.50  a  sack.  The  best  of 
the  Maine  cobblers  sold  at  around  $3  a 
sack  to  jobbers. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  has  been  some  fluctuation  in  the 
local  egg  market  recently  due  principally 
to  the  lighter  demand  during  the  Jewish 
holidays  which  occurred  the  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Fancy  nearby  and  Western  eggs 
which  had  previously  been  selling  at  45c 
a  dozen  dropped  to  41c  for  nearby  and 
3814c  for  Western  during  the  few  days 
of  slack  demand.  About  the  first  of  Oc¬ 
tober  a  more  active  market  was  reported 
and  extra  firsts,  both  nearby  and  Western, 
recovered  some  of  their  earlier  loss,  sell¬ 
ing  up  to  42c  a  dozen.  Many  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  showed  more  or  less  defective 
stock  and  these  moved  out  rather  slowly 
at  a  wide  range  in  prices,  seconds  selling 
as  low  as  29c  a  dozen,  ('old  storage  hold¬ 
ings  in  Philadelphia  are  somewhat,  smaller 
than  a  year  ago;  but  for  the  leading  cities. 
Boston.  New  York.  Philadelphia  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  the  holdings  total  up  to  about  the 
same  as  last  year  on  the  same  date,  or 
about  3.S65.000  cases. 

Poultry  supplies  have  been  quite  liberal, 
particularly  ordinary  and  poor  stock.  The 
chicken  market  has  been  declining 
steadily,  prices  dropping  to  5c  a  pound 
during  the  week,  and  toward  the  close  3 
to  4-lb.  Plymouth  Rocks  were  selling  26 
to  27c  a  pound,  mixed  colors  of  the  same 
size  averaging  about  23c.  Fancy  fowl 
were  nearly  always  in  fair  demand,  and 
the  market  on  such  held  about  steady  at 
29  to  30c  a  pound.  White  Leghorns  work¬ 
ing  out  at  IS  to  20c  a  pound  White  Pe¬ 
kin  ducks  weakened  a  little,  fat  stock  se'l- 
ing  23  to  24c  a  pound.  There  has  been 
a  steady  demand  for  desirably  sized  fresh 
killed  fowl  and  the  market  was  steadily 
held  at  31c  for  barreled  packed,  dry- 
picked.  heavy  fowl.  Lighter  weights  also 
showed  but  few  price  changes  last  week. 
White  Leghorn  fowl  selling  mostly  22  to 
23c  a  pound.  The  chicken  market  tended 
to  weaken,  broiling  sizes  selling  33  to  37c. 
there  being  the  least  demand  for  medium 
sizes  which  ranged  28  to  33c  a  pound. 
During  the  month  of  September  poultry 
receipts  amounted  to  1 ,348.250  lbs.,  or 
about  the  same  as  for  July,  but  about 
ing  to  the  Fnited  States  Bureau  of  Agri- 
270.000  lbs.  less  than  for  August  accord- 
cultural  Economics. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  situation  is  practically  un¬ 
changed.  Daily  receipts  have  ranged 
from  30  to  200  tons,  averaging  during 
the  past  week  about  140  tons,  and  de¬ 
sirable  grades  were  kept  pretty  well 
cleaned  up,  No.  1  Timothy  selling  at  $28 
a  ton ;  No.  2  Timothy  and  No.  1  light 
clover  mixed  at  $26.50.  No.  1  straight 
rye  straw  w’orked  out  at  $21  to  $22  a 
ton  and  best  wheat  straw7  averaged  about 
$15.50  a  ton.  Carlot  receipts  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1  to  September  22  were  not  nearly 
as  heavy  this  year  as  in  1922,  govern¬ 
ment  statistics  showung  that  2.087  car¬ 
loads  were  received  this  year  compared 
with  3,631  carloads  in  1922.  B.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  round  steak,  lb.,  24c ;  sirloin 
steak,  lb.,  25c  ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c  ; 
pork  chops,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  veal  cutlets, 
lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c;  woodchuck, 
lb..  SOc;  rabbits,  lb.,  30c;  milk  goats,  each. 
$25 ;  pigs,  6  wreeks  old.  $5  to  $6. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  SOc;  fowls, 
heavy,  lb.,  SOc;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb., 
30c ;  broilers,  lb.,  SOc. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
35c ;  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks, 
lb..  35c;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  SOc  ;  duck  eggs,  60c  ; 
milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt„  5c;  skim- 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  goats’  milk, 
bottle,  25c ;  creamery  butter,  fancy 
prints,  lb.,  51c ;  best  dairy,  lb.,  48c ; 
cheese,  cream,  lb.,  30c ;  cottage  cheese,  5c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  grapes,  lb., 
10c;  plums,  bu.,  $2;  peaches,  bu.,  $2  to 
$3.75 ;  pears,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Shell  beans,  qt.,  10c;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
9c;  string  beans,  qt.,  6c;  beets,  bunch, 
5c ;  bu.,  $1.35 ;  cabbage,  lb.,  4c ;  carrots, 
lb..  5c;  bu.,  $1.25;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c; 
celery,  3  bunches,  25c ;  cucumbers,  per 
100.  90c;  per  bu.,  $2;  green  peas,  qt., 
32c;  peppers,  green,  doz.,  35c;  green  corn, 
white,  doz.  ears.  15c;  Golden  Bantam, 
doz..  18c ;  kale,  peck,  20c ;  lettuce,  head, 
5c ;  bunch,  5c ;  onions,  dry,  lb.,  6c ;  pick¬ 
ling,  qt.,  12c ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.50 ;  radishes,  bunch,  5c ;  rhubarb, 
lb.,  5c;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  6c ;  sauerkraut,  qt..  15c ; 
Swiss  chard.  10c ;  spinach,  peck,  20c ;  to¬ 
matoes,  lb.,  5c;  bu..  $1.50;  tomatoes, 
green,  bu.,  $1;  turnips,  hunch,  5c;  bu.. 
80c. 

Bread,  loaf,  5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.. 
5c;  clover  honey,  card,  23c;  strained 
honey,  lb.,  18c;  popcorn,  shelled,  3  lbs., 
25c;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50;  walnuts,  qt., 
15c;  apple  vinegar,  gal.,  35c;  svTeet  cider, 
gal.,  40c;  sweet  potatoes,  8  lbs.,  25c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb..  12  to  13c;  heavy,  lb., 
10%c;  veal,  lb..  13c;  mutton,  lb..  18  to 
20c;  lamb,  lb.,  25  to  35c;  beef,  lb.,  8  to 
34c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  25  to  28c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  25  to  32c ;  fowls,  lb..  25c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  75c  to 
$1 ;  pigeons,  pair.  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to  50c ; 
broilers,  lb..  45  to  SOc ;  fowls,  lb.,  40  to 
45c ;  geese,  lb..  40  to  SOc. 

Butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c ;  eggs,  doz.,  55  to 
60c;  duck  eggs.  60c;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
35  to  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2 ;  cantaloupes,  bu.. 
75c  to  $1.75 ;  grapes,  lb.,  6  to  10c ;  pears, 
bu..  $2  to  $3;  plums,  bu..  $2  to  $3.25; 
basket,  75c ;  prunes,  bu..  $2.50  to  $3.50 ; 
peaches,  basket.  50  to  75c ;  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  crabapples.  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.75. 

Beans,  bu..  $3.50 ;  Lima  beans.  $2.50 ; 
beets,  bu.,  $1 ;  doz.  bunches.  25  to  30c ; 
cabbage,  doz..  45  to  90c ;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches,  30c ;  bu.,  SOc :  celery,  doz. 
bunches.  50c  to  $1  :  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to 
$2;  eggplant,  doz..  $1.50  to  $2.50;  endive, 
doz.  heads.  SOc ;  garlic,  lb..  10c ;  honey, 
qt.,  65  to  75c ;  per  cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  head, 
doz..  40  to  SOc ;  leaf,  per  head,  5  to  6c ; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches.  25c;  per  bu., 
$2 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50e ;  potatoes, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.60;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
30c;  rutabagas.  $1;  Summer  souash. 
crate.  50  to  75c ;  tomatoes,  bu..  SOc  to 
81 ;  corn.  doz..  15  to  20e ;  peppers.  green, 
bu..  $3.50  to  $3.75:  red.  bn..  $2  to  $3.50; 
eauliflowmr,  head.  15  to  25c ;  per  crate. 
$1.50  to  $2.50:  mushrooms,  ot..  15  to  20c; 
pumpkins,  each.  5  to  20c ;  Winter  squash, 
crate.  $1 ;  per  lb..  2  to  4c. 

Hay.  No.  1.  ton.  $20;  No.  2.  $15; 
straw,  ton.  $14  to  $17 ;  wheat,  bu..  $1  ; 
oats,  bu.,  60c;  corn,  bu.,  95c. 

ROCHESTER 

Live  Poultry— Broilers,  lb..  20  to  26c ; 
stags,  lb..  12  to  15c;  fowls,  lb..  IS  to  28c; 
old  roosters,  lb..  32c ;  guinea  fowls,  each, 
30  to  SOc ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c ;  ducks, 
lb..  20  to  23c;  geese,  lb..  18  to  22c;  rab¬ 
bits.  pair,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb..  30  to  35c; 
eggs.  40  to  45c. 

Apples,  bu .  75c  to  $1.25;  crabapples. 
basket.  50  to  60c;  cantaloupes,  large,  doz.. 
$2.25  to  $3;  small,  doz..  $3.50  to  $2; 
elderberries,  market  basket.  50  to  60c : 
grapes,  peck.  60  to  70c :  per  lb..  5  to  6c ; 
peaches,  Elbertas,  basket,  40  to  60c; 
Grawford.  basket.  30  to  SOc;  plants. 
Bradshaw,  market  basket.  65  to  75c; 
pears.  Seckel.  basket.  75c  to  $1 ;  other 


varieties,  basket,  65  to  75c;  quinces,  bas¬ 
ket,  50  to  65c. 

__Beets,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  per  bu., 
75  to  80c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  SO  to  90c; 
cucumbers,  doz.,  60  to  75c  ;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c ;  per  bu.,  65  to  75c ; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1.50  to  $2.50 ; 
small  pickles,  per  100,  30  to  50c ;  egg¬ 
plant,  doz.,  60  to  75c;  Lima  beans,  lb..  25 
to  30c ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  25  to  35c ; 
Boston,  crate,  90c  to  $1.25;  onions,  bu., 
65c  to  $1.75 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.25  ;  pep¬ 
pers,  green,  basket,  40  to  50c ;  red,  market 
basket,  75c  to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
25  to  30c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25; 
romaine,  doz.  heads,  25  to  30c;  radishes, 
market  basket,  50  to  65c;  spinach,  bu., 
65  to  75c;  Summer  squash,  doz.,  40  t 
50c ;  sweet  corn,  Evergreen,  doz.,  20  to 
25c;  Golden  Bantam,  doz..  20  to  SOc; 
tomatoes,  basket,  35  to  40c ;  green,  basket, 
25  to  ,30c ;  wax  beans,  14-qt.  basket,  90c 
to  $1  ;  green  beans,  14-qt.  basket,  90c 
to  $3. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $6 ;  white  marrow,  $7 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $6;  white  kidney,  $7;  pea,  $4.50; 
medium,  $4.50;  yellow  eye,  $5;  impe¬ 
rials,  $6. 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy,  ton,  $18  to  $22 ; 
clover  or  Alfalfa,  ton.  $18  to  $20;  mixed. 
$18  to  $20;  oat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16; 
wheat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ;  rye  straw. 
$20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  pretty  firm 
Beaches  have  brought  good  prices  mostly 
Potatoes  are  easier,  but  apples  are  firm, 
and  farmers  look  for  a  good  Winter  ap¬ 
ple  market. 

BUTTER - CHEESE - EGGS 

Butter,  firmer ;  creamery,  38  to  50c ; 
dairy,  37  to  43c;  crocks,  29  to  34c;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  25c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new 
daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  27  to  28c;  Lim- 
burger,  31  to  32c;  Swiss,  30  to  31c. 
Eggs,  fair ;  hennery,  45  to  48c ;  State  and 
Western  candled,  33  to  42c;  storage,  34 
to  35c. 

POULTRT 

Dressed  poultry,  firm ;  turkeys,  40  to 
42c  ;  fowls,  29  to  33c  ;  chickens.  32  to  34c  ; 
broilers,  22  to  27c;  old  roosters,  18  to 
20c ;  ducks,  29  to  31c ;  geese,  20  to  22c. 
Dive  poultry,  steady ;  turkeys,  25  to  30c  ; 
fowls,  18  to  27c ;  chickens,  27  to  30c ; 
broilers,  24  to  28c ;  old  roosters,  16  to 
17c;  ducks,  22  to  25c;  geese,  16  to  20c; 
pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  firm ;  Jonathan,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$2.75 ;  Gravenstein,  McIntosh,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  Duchess,  Wealthy,  Twenty  Ounce, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  windfalls,  50  to  75c.  Po¬ 
tatoes.  easy ;  homegrown,  bu.,  90c  to 
$1.25;  Jersey,  bag,  $3.75  to  $4;  sweets, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  steady  ;  Crawfords,  Delawares, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Elbertas.  $1  to  $1.25. 
Cantaloupes,  steady;  crate.  $2  to  $2.25; 
Casabas,  box.  $2  to  $2.25 ;  honeydews, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  watermelons,  each,  40  to 
90e. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  steady ;  Bartletts,  bu.,  $3  to 
$3.50 ;  Clapps,  Sheldons,  Seckels,  $2  to 
$2.50  common.  $1  to  $1.25.  Elderberries, 
firm;  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.  Grapes,  steady; 
homegrown,  12-qt.  basket.  65  to  75c;  Ma¬ 
lagas.  lug,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  Tokay,  $2  to 
$2.50.  Plums,  steady ;  Lombards.  Bur¬ 
banks,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  prunes,  $1.25  to 
$2.  Quinces,  strong;  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  firm  ;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $9.50 
to  $10 :  red  kidney,  $S.50  to  $9  ;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  $7  to  $7.25.  Onions,  firm  ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu..  $2.25  to  $3;  Spanish,  crate. 
$1.75  to  $2;  California,  yellow,  $2.50 
to  $3. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  artichokes,  drum.  $10 
to  $12 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $3 ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  30c ; 
beets,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ;  doz.  bunches,  35 
to  40c ;  cabbage,  bu..  75c  to  $1 ;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  doz.  bunches,  40  t< 
45c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  celerv. 
bunch.  75  to  90c ;  corn.  doz.  ears,  20  to 
30c ;  cucumbers,  bu..  $2  to  $2.50 ;  egg¬ 
plant,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10;  endive,  doz.,  65  to 
75c;  lettuce,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  green 
onions,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  40c ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches.  40  to  50c :  peppers,  bu..  $1 
to  $1.25;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to 
25c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  squash,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  tomatoes,  bu..  $1  to  $1  9? 
turnips,  white,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  yellow. 
45  to  SOc ;  vegetable  ovsters,  doz.  bunches. 
$1  to  $1.25. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull ;  white  comb,  18  to  25c : 
dark,  10  to  12c.  Majile  products,  quiet : 
sugar,  lb.,  10  to  ISc ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1  to 
$1.50. 

FEED 

Hay.  dull ;  Timothy,  bulk.  ton.  $15  to 
$18.50 ;  clover  mixed.  $14  to  $17 ;  rye 
straw.  $12  to  $14 ;  wheat  and  oat  straw. 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton.  $33  ; 
middlings.  $33;  red  dog.  $37.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $47.70:  oilmeal.  $45:  hominy. 
$39.50;  gluten.  $49.50;  oat  feed.  $18;  rye 
middlings,  $33.  J.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

October  5,  1923. 
milk 

The  League  pool  price  for  October  is: 
fluid  milk,  $2.98.  For  cream, 
$2.0o.  F or  plain  condensed  milk  and  ice 
cream,  $2.40.  For  soft  cheese,  $2.35.  For 
powder,  condensed  and  evaporated  milk, 
$2.25.  lor  milk  made  into  butter  and 
cheese,  the  price  depends  on  quotations,  as 
usual. 

The  Sheffield  association  made  a  flat 
price  of  $2.75  for  October. 
s.  The  Non-pool  flat  price  for  October  is 
$1.<8,  the  same  as  September. 

These  prices  are  subject  to  revision  if 
conditions  warrant  changes  during  the 
mon  th. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.47% @$0.48 


Good  to  choice . 44  (ft 

Lower  grades . 40  ® 

Dairy,  best . 45  (ft 

Common  to  good . 38  @ 

Packing  stock . 28  ® 

Danish . .  (ft 


46% 

42 

46 

44 

32 

46 


4.50 

4.50 
5.00 

5.50 
5.00 
5.00 

4.50 
5.00 

3.50 
4.75 
5.00 


CHEESE 

Full  cream  specials . $0.27%@$0  28% 

Average  run . 26%®  27  " 

Skims  . .  @  .19 

EGGS 

Large  surplus  of  medium  grades  con¬ 
tinues. 

White,  choice  to  fancy  - $0.67 ®$0.6S 

Medium  to  good . 50®  .62 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best...  .59®  .60 

Gathered,  best . 46®  47 

Common  to  good . 25 (ft  [38 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.22®  $0.29 

Spring  broilers . 25®  .27 

Roosters . 12  ft  13 

Ducks,  Spring .  ^25®  .21 

FRUIT 

Apples— McIntosh,  bbl . $4.00@$7.00 

Wealthy  . 3.00@  5.00 

Duchess . 2.00® 

Ding  . 3.00® 

Twenty  Ounce .  3.00® 

FaU  Pippin  .  3.00® 

N-  W.  Greening . 3.00® 

Delicious  .  3.00® 

Jonathan  .  2.75® 

Wolf  River .  3.00® 

£n“es  . 2.50® 

Fork .  3.50® 

„  Flush  .  2.50® 

Pears— Bartlett,  bbl . 4.00®  10.00 

Bushel  basket .  1.00®  3.25 

Seckel,  bbl . 5.00®  9.00 

Clapp,  bbl .  5.00®  9.00 

Plums,  8-lb.  basket . 15®  25 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket . 60®  .85 

8-till  crate  .  1.00®  1.25 

Raspberries,  pt . 08®  .12 

Huckleberries,  qt . 35®  42 

Peaches— State,  bu.  basket.  .  1.00®  2.75 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate .  1.00®  1.25 

Figs,  fresh,  qt . 20®  25 

Cranberries,  bbl . 8.50®  9.50 

Crabapples,  bu . 1.50®  5.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.25®$1.50 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00®  1.25 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.75®)  2.00 

. 25.00®30.00 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00®  1.25 

Eggplant,  bu . 75®  1  05 

Lettuce,  bu . 50®  2.50 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2  00®3  75 

Peppers,  bu . 75®  L00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.50®  2.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.50®  2.00 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  1.50®  3.50 

Spinach,  bu . 75®  1.50 

Squash,  bu . 50®  .75 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00®  2  25 

Tomatoes.  6-till  crate .  1.00®  3  00 

Turnips,  bbl .  1.25®  1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2.00®  3.50 

Watercress.  100  bunches . (ft  3.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 20®  .28 

Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts..  1.00®  1.50 

POTATOES 

Jersey.  150-lb.  sack . $1.50®$1. 75 

Long  Island,  150  lbs .  3.50®  3.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . .  .  2.00®  3.00 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Broilers,  best  . 

Fair  to  good . 33® 

Fowls  .  21.® 

Roosters  . 14® 

Ducks  . 

Squabs.  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz.  .  .  6.50®  8.50 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.50® 

6  to  8  lbs .  2.75® 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  CALVES 

Choice . $0.21®  $0.22 

Good  to  prime . 14®  .20 

Grassers . 08®  .12 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs .  $8.75®$10.00 

Bulls  .  3.00®  4.25 

Cows  .  1.50®  4.50 

Calves,  best  .  14.50®  15.50 

Lower  grades .  5.00®  9.50 

Sheep .  4.00®  6.25 

Lambs  .  8.00®  14.00 

Hogs  .  6.50®  8.75 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— Timothv.  No.  1 . $27.50® $28.00 

No.  2  .  26  00®  27.00 

(Continued  on  Page  1301) 


.30® 

.33 

.42® 

.43 

.40 

21.® 

.33 

.14® 

.19 

.25® 

.27 

6.50 

5.25 


Pedigreed  Apple  Trees 

I  have  found  by  many  experiments, 
there  is  “no  such  animal.”  In  1899  the 
Indiana  Horticulture  Society  located  an 
experimental  orchard  for  improving  the 
apple.  I  was  placed  in  charge  for  16 
years.  It  is  now  in  charge  of  Purdue 
University.  There  were  three  ways  in 
which  we  expected  to  carry  on  this  work. 
First  and  most  important  was  by  bud 
selection,  because  every  selection  would 
give  us  an  improved  apple.  We  could 
carry  this  on  till  we  could  get  anything 
we  wished.  So  enthused  was  I  with  this 
that  many  time  in  my  dreams  I  saw  big 
red  apples  as  big  as  pumpkins  hanging 
on  the  trees. 

My  first  work  was  to  determine 
whether  apples  did  undergo  a  permanent 
change.  There  was  a  widespread  belief 
that  trees  propagated  from  nursery  stock 
would  not  bear  well.  I  obtained  scions 
from  a  nursery  where  the  trees  had  been 
thus  propagated  for  40  years.  I  grafted 
them  on  to  young  trees  with  scions  from 
bearing  trees.  I  found  no  difference  in 
the  bearing  of  these  scions.  Next  I 
grafted  water  sprouts  and  bearing  twigs 
on  to  the  same  tree  ;  no  difference  in  the 
bearing.  I  put  grafts  from  a  Grimes 
that  did  not  miss  a  full  crop  for  20  years 
with  grafts  from  another  Grimes  that 
did  not  bear  a  full  crop  till  19  years  old, 
on  to  the  same  tree.  All  bore  alike. 
That  shy  bearer  afterwards  bore  70  to 
80  bushels  right  along. 

Some  varieties  are  very  variable  on 
different  trees.  In  my  father’s  fruit  or¬ 
chard  there  were  four  Rambo  trees  and 
four  types  of  apples.  In  his  later  or¬ 
chard  were  very  fine  Rambo.  In  my 
orchard  were  very  sorry  Rambo.  Grafts 
from  these  two  trees  produced  apples 
just  alike  when  on  the  same  tree.  I 
grafted  scions  from  a  Ben  Davis  tree 
bearing  unusually  large,  deep  red  apples 
on  to  a  tree  bearing  small,  streaked,  light 
colored  fruit.  When  these  grafts 
bore,  the  apples  were  small  and  streaked. 
I  grafted  scions  from  a  Ralls  Jenet  bear¬ 
ing  small  green  apples  with  scions  from 
another  Jenet  bearing  large  red  apples 
on  to  the  same  tree.  When  it  bore  all 
were  alike.  At  the  World’s  Fair  in 
Paris  I  was  awarded  the  highest  pre¬ 
mium  on  Winesap.  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey 
wrote  me  asking  if  the  tree  that  pro¬ 
duced  these  apples  bore  such  fine  apples 
every  year.  I  had  to  tell  him  the  apples 
on  that  tree  the  next  year  were  rather 
small.  It  does  seem  that  the  chances  to 
get  my  apples  to  size  of  pumpkins  by 
this  method  is  discouraging.  I  find  that 
on  different  stocks  some  varieties  un¬ 
dergo  great  variations.  Our  new  apple, 
Dr.  Matthews,  on  Jenet  bodies  grows  one- 
eighth  to  one-half  larger  than  on  the 
tree  from  which  the  grafts  were  taken. 
As  grafted  in  the  nurseries,  the  apples 
on  some  trees  are  as  large  as  Wolf  River, 
on  other  trees  the  size  of  Benoni.  Turley, 
a  Winesap  seedling,  grows  half  as  large 
again  on  Jenet  as  on  stock  of  its  own 
roots.  JOE  A.  BURTON. 


Productivity  of  Raspberry  Varieties 

1.  Do  you  think  that  the  Syracuse  red 
raspberry  is  the  “largest  and  best  of  all”? 
2.  Do  you  think  the  everbearing  rasp¬ 
berry  is  a  better  yielder  than  the  Colum¬ 
bian  and  Cuthbert?  3.  Where  is  the  New 
York  State  Experiment  Station  located? 

Pine  Hill,  N.  Y.  c.  f.  b. 

1.  So  far  as  we  have  known  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  red  raspberry  we  cannot  say  that  we 
should  call  it  the  “largest  and  best  of  all.” 
It  is  a  raspberry  of  European  type,  much 
like  Superlative  in  both  plant  and  fruit 
characters.  Like  most  other  varieties  of 
this  type,  Syracuse  is  not  overly  hardy  in 
the  East,  although  it  is  somewhat  hardier 
than  other  Europeans.  It  is  a  good  berry 
for  the  home  orchard,  but  lacks  the  vigor 
and  productiveness  necessary  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  commercial  variety.  2.  In  some 
sections  the  everbearing  raspberries  are 
wonderfully  successful,  but  in  general 
they  cannot  be  said  to  compare  favorably 
with  either  Cuthbert  or  Columbian  in  re¬ 
gard  to  yield.  3.  The  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  locat¬ 
ed  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  The  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  is  located  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  h.  b.  t. 


“Did  you  have  a  good  time  at  your 
Summer  cottage  this  season?”  “No,  but 
dozens  of  our  friends  did.” — Detroit  Free 
Press. 
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Jra0 ®  is 


■and  prices  are  lower 


Think  of  it!  A  brand  new,  finer  looking  and  even  better 
performing  Oakland  at  lower  prices — prices  never  before 
associated  with  such  a  thoroughly  fine  car. 


Note  these  new  features — 
many  of  them  exclusive: 

Brand  new  L-head  engine. 
Smoother,  quieter,  more 
powerful; 


Four-wheel  brakes  for  safety. 
Simple —  practical — proved; 


Beautiful  new  blue  bodies 
built  by  Fisher; 


Hand  controls  centralized 
on  steering  wheel; 


Full  automatic  spark  con¬ 
trol  at  all  speeds; 


Permanent  top  and  new 
type,  close  fitting  curtains; 


Disc  steel  wheels  standard 
at  no  added  cost; 


Disc  clutch  and  new  easy 
shifting  gear  set. 


Five-Passenger  $ 
Touring  Car  ♦  . 

Three-Passenger 
Roadster  .  .  .  ♦ 

Three-Passenger 
Sport  Roadster 

Five-Passenger 
Sport  Touring  .  ♦ 

Three-Passenger 
Business  Coupe  . 

Four-Passenger 
Coupe  .... 

Five-Passenger 
Sedan  «  .  .  «  . 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Pontiac 


1095 

1095 

1195 

1345 

1395 


These  facts  and  prices  will  astonish  you,  but  wait  until  you  see 
and  drive  the  True  Blue  Oakland  and  compare  it  with  others! 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 


Every  True  Blue  Oakland  carries  the  long  established  15,000 
mile  guarantee  and  the  Mileage  Basis  Gauge  of  Value. 


A  Nation-Wide  Demonstration 

“True  Blue  Travelers’ ’ — with  thousands  of  miles  of 
test  duty  on  their  speedometers — are  touring  the  country 
to  demonstrate  the  high  quality  of  Oakland  construe - 
tion  and  the  remarkable  efficiency  buyers  of  these 
1924  Oaklands  will  receive,  even  after  months  of  the 
most  gruelling  service. 
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"Yes.  Particularly  when  you  consider  how 
he’s  handicapped  with  that  piano.  It’s  pretty 
awful,  isn’t  it?” 


Does  your  piano  sometimes 
cause  you  embarrassment? 

A  GATHERING  of  friends  in  the  evening.  One  of 
them,  a  splendid  pianist,  plays,  but  even  his  mastery 
cannot  hide  the  pitiful  defects  of  a  faulty  piano.  What 
a  situation  for  the  hostess.  The  others  were  politely  at¬ 
tentive.  When  he  finished  they  applauded.  But,  oh,  what 
they  must  have  thought.  Why  didn’t  she  have  a  good  piano ! 

What  a  difference  it  would  have  made  had  her  piano 
i  been  a  Weaver.  How  she  could  have  smiled  with  assurance 
and  really  enjoyed  his  playing  it.  And  more,  what  pleasure 
she  would  have  derived  from  her  guests’  obvious  enjoyment; 
what  pride  from  the  player’s  spontaneous  expression  of 
enthusiasm  for  its  beautiful  tone  and  perfect  action. 

The  Weaver  is  a  good  piano,  an  exceptional  piano.  It 
meets  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  studio  or  the 
home.  And  the  quality  of  tone  and  mechanical  excellence 
endure  through  years  of  continuous  use,  a  source  of  en¬ 
joyment  and  pride  in  the  possession  of  a  Weaver. 

Your  home  should  have  a  good  piano.  Write  for  the 
interesting  Weaver  catalog,  describing  how  the  Weaver 
Piano  is  built,  and  why  it  gives  years  of  genuine  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Convenient  terms  are  easily  arranged,  and  a  liberal 
allowance  will  be  made  on  your  former  piano. 

WEAVER  PIANO  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Factory  and  General  Offices:  York,  Pa. 

Weaver,  York  and  Livingston  Pianos  and  Player  Pianos 


WEAVER 

PIANOS 


Skinner  Apple  and  Peach  Sizer 

Does  Work  of  Five  Machines,  compact,  convenient 

and  less  expensive  to  install  and  operate. 

Combines  self-feeding  hopper,  roller  grading  belt, 
cull  belt,  sizer,  distributing  system.  Dependable, 
thorough,  widely  used  by  experienced  packers. 


Built  by  World’s  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  packing  house 
machinery.  Write  for  detailed 
information. 


SKINNER  MACHINERY  CO.  Eighth  St, 


DUNEDIN,  FLORIDA 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Across  the  Country  With  an  Apple  Car 

Part  III 

Evening,  December  25. — This  has  been 
the  queerest  Christmas  I  ever  spent.  It 
began  at  about  12:30  this  morning,  when 
we  arrived  at  Clyde,  a  little  division  yard 
in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago.  I  did  not 
hear  any  herald  angels  singing.  I  guess 
the  noise  of  the  trains  drowned  them  out. 
The  yardmaster  said  we  would  probably 
go  out  between  7  and  8  o’clock,  so  I 
stretched  out  on  a  bench  with  my  mack¬ 
inaw  for  a  pillow  and  went  to  sleep. 
When  I  woke  up  and  went  out  I  found  a 
bunch  of  greenhorns  doing  the  yard 
work,  switching,  etc.  They  left  my  car 
and  one  or  two  others  out  of  the  train 
in  which  they  should  have  been,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  take  the  trouble  to  put  them  in 
afterwards,  so  I  had  to  wait  for  the  after¬ 
noon  train.-  Merry  Christmas,  indeed  i 
When  we  did  start  I  had  a  fine  conduc¬ 
tor.  He  took  me  up  into  the  cupola  with 
him.  and  he  told  me  all  about  the  plants 
we  were  passing.  When  I  left  him  he 
wished  me  a  faster  journey  the  rest  of  the 
way,  and  hoped  I  would  find  my  father 
and  all  the  folks  well  when  I  got  home. 

December  26,  evening  again. — I  got  to 
Hammond  at  10:30  last  night,  and 
thought  I  was  going  right  on.  for  an¬ 
other  conductor  who  had  been  out  West 
took  an  interest  in  me.  The  train  was 
ready  to  pull  out  in  a  few  minutes.  I 
got  them  to  put  my  car  on.  and  I  went 
right  to  the  caboose,  thinking  how  for¬ 
tunate  I  was.  I  lay  down  and  was  near¬ 
ly  asleep  when  I  heard  someone  say, 
“Are  you  the  man  with  car  253176?” 
When  I  answered,  he  said,  “She  is  in  bad 
order  and  has  to  be  repaired.”  This 
meant  10  hours  or  more  in  Hammond, 
instead  of  an  immediate  start.  I  ought 
to  be  used  to  it  by  this  time,  hut  this 
really  seemed  to  he  too  much  !  At  about 
midnight  I  started  out  to  find  a  lodging 
Almost  everyone  I  met  seemed  to  he 
afraid  of  me,  and  1  was  afraid  of  the 
ones  who  were  too  tough  to  be  afraid  of 
me.  I  hit  the  dark  residence  section, 
where  there  were  no  restaurants  or  room¬ 
ing  houses,  so  I  walked  the  other  way, 
recrossed  the  tracks  and  after  a  half  mile 
or  so  came  to  the  business  part  of  the 
town.  I  was  so  dirty  and  rough-looking 
that  I  feared  a  good  hotel  would  turn  me 
down.  As  I  did  not  want  to  go  to  a 
poor  one.  I  kept  on  w-alking.  I  spent  the 
last  hour  or  so  of  darkness  sitting  on  a 
couple  of  two  by  fours  between  a  garage 
and  a  board  fence,  not  far  from  the 
freight  yard.  When  daylight  came  I 
found  a  place  to  get  breakfast  and  buy 
some  food,  which  I  stowed  in  my  car. 
The  yardmaster  said  we  would  get  off  in 
the  afternoon,  so  I  went  to  sleep.  We 
are  now  on  the  end  and  making  much 
better  time.  On  the  Great  Northern  the 
train  was  composed  almost  entirely  of 
loads  of  fruit,  hut  now  it  is  largely  loads 
of  chickens.  There  is  a  coach  for  the 
chicken  men.  and  I  think  for  the  sake  of 
variety  I  will  try  riding  in  that  for  a 
while. 

December  27. — One  night  in  the  chick¬ 
en  coach  is  enough.  Each  chicken  man 
brought  into  the  coach  his  roll  of  bed¬ 
ding  and  a  supply  of  candles,  by  light  of 
which  they  played  poker  and  shot  craps 
almost  all  night.  They  are  not  at  all 
popular  with  the  train  crews.  This  after¬ 
noon.  on  entering  a  caboose  on  a  new 
division,  the  crew,  thinking  me  a  chicken 
man,  nearly  froze  me  out,  but  when  they 
learned  their  mistake  they  were  as  nice 
as  possible. 

December  2S. — On  the  train  pulling 
out  of  Jersey  City.  I  am  almost  home  at 
last.  We  have  lost  very  little  time  these 
last  two  days;  indeed,  the  stops  have 
sometimes  been  so  short  that  I  had  no 
time  for  food ;  hut  I  did  not  mind  that 
when  we  were  cutting  off  the  miles. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  Jersey  meadows 
early  this  morning  the  caboose  was  left 
off,  and  the  conductor  told  me  the  chicken 
coach  would  go  right  on  with  the  apples, 
so  I  piled  in  there  for  the  final  ride.  We 
had  barely  started  when  one  of  the  chick¬ 
en  men  told  me  that  the  train  was  en¬ 
tirely  chickens  now,  not  an  apple  on  if. 
Not  the  first  time  I  had  been  directed 
wrongly  by  people  whose  business  it  was 
to  know  what  they  were  talking  about. 
Fortunately  for  me,  the  train  slowed 
down  and  I  jumped  off  and  beat  it  back 
nearly  a  mile  to  the  yard  office,  located 
my  car,  and  learned  that  it  will  be  held 
there  today  for  government  inspection, 
and  may  not  go  into  New  York  until  to¬ 
morrow.  As  the  weather  is  so  mild  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  stay  any  longer 
with  car  No.  253176.  I  got  them  to  seal 
her.  said  goodby  and  left.  There  were  no 
tears  shed  at  the  parting.  I  ought  to.  he 
home  now  in  less  than  two  hours,  in  time 
for  New  Year’s  Day,  anyhow. 

iln  thinking  back  over  these  three 
weeks  it  seems  to  me  that  conditions  on 
the  railroads  have  been  worse  than  a 
strike,  for  many  of  the  employes  wanted 
things  to  go  wrong  so  that  they  could 
blame  it  on  the  non-union  labor  in  the 
shops.  Hardly  any  of  them  cared  at  all 
for  their  employers’  interests  or  for  the 
welfare  of  the  public.  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  the  railroad  companies.  too.  think 
too  much  of  the  dollar  and  too  little  of 
the  men  and  the  public.  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  saved  many  of  the  tire¬ 
some  delays  if  e  iplo.ves  of  the  railroad 
had  had  more  interest  in  getting  freight 
through.  Well,  it  is  over,  anyhow,  the 
apples  are  safely  there,  and  so  are  the  be¬ 
lated  Christmas' turkeys,  and  I  am  almost 
home.  Never  again  do  I  expect  to  come 
by  freight. 


&  BUILDERS 


Use 
Free 
Coupon 
Below! 


JUST  READY! 

Inside  Trade  Informa¬ 
tion  for  Carpenters, 
Builders,  Joiners,  Build¬ 
ing  Mechanics  and  all 
Woodworkers  on— Care  and 
Use  of  Tools— How  to  Use 
theSteel  Square— File  Saws 
— Make  All  Kinds  of  Joint3 
—Draw  and  Read  Plans— 
Write  Specifications  — 
Make  Estimates— How  to 
Frame  Roofs  and  Houses 
_  — -  .  —  — Lay  Out  Work— Put  in 

Foundations —Full  Instruction  on  In  and  Out- 
side  Building  Work— Stair  Building— Saw  Mill 
Work— Practical  Painting— Thousands  of  Short- 
Cuts  that  save  time  and  money— information 
usually  obtained  only  by  hard  experience. 

AUDELS  CARPENTERS 
&  BUILDERS  GUIDES 

1600  Pages— 3700  Illustrations 

Audel’s  New  Guides 
consist  of  four  handy 
pocket  size  volumes  of  i 
over  1  600  pages  of 
practical  data,  thor- 1 
oughly  illustrated  with 
3700  charts,  diagrams, , 
including  calculations 

every  job  from  jKvvKvuvgiv'  » 
making  the  excava-  $T 

tion  to  constructin  g  -L  Per  Month— Entire  Set  O 
the  complete  building.  Examine  books  free. 

SHIPPED  FREE 

Not  a  cent  to  pay  until  you  see  the  books.  No 
obligation  to  buy  unless  you  are  satisfied.  Fill 
in  coupon  in  pencil.  Send  now— today— get  this 
great .h.eJP, i'.1? w ry,£?.r1^rPe1r}t,ers  ar>d  builders. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


THEO.  AUDEL  &  CO.,  72  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  City 

Send  me  for  free  examination  AUDEL’S  CAR- 
PENTERS  AND  BUILDERS  GUIDES.  4  num¬ 
bers.  If  satisfactory  I  will  send  you  $1  within 
5  days  and  mail  $1  monthly  until  $6  is  paid. 

Name . 

Address . 

Occupation . 

Employed  by . . 

Reference . r.  n.  y.  Oct.  is.  ’28 
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Sale  of  State 
Ditching  Machines 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  I,  Berne  A. 
Pyrke,  Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  con¬ 
ferred  on  me  as  such  by  provision  contained 
in  Chapter  No.  729,  Laws  of  1923,  will  sell 
to  the  highest  bidder .  the  following  farm 
machinery,  now  the  property  of  the  State 
of  New  York;  to  wit; 

One  Ruckeye  Tractor  Power  Ditching  Ma¬ 
chine  No.  1820  now  located  at  Williamson, 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  which  machine  can 
be  seen  in  operation  at  that  place  October 

15  and  16,  1923;  one  Buckeye  Tractor 

Power  Ditching  Machine  No.  1825  now  lo¬ 
cated  at  Savannah,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y., 
which  machine  can  be  seen  in  operation  at 
that  place  October  24  and  25,  1923;  one 
Buckeye  Tractor  Power  Ditching  Machine 
No.  1827  now  located  at  Dundee,  Yates 
County,  N.  Y. ,  which  can  he  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  that  place  on  October  30  and  31, 
1923;  and  one  Buckeye  Tractor  Power 
Ditching  Machine  No.  1834  now  located  at 
Castile,  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  tvhieli  can 
be  seen  in  operation  at  that  place  Novem¬ 
ber  5  and  6,  1923. 

These  machines  have  been,  thoroughly 
overhauled.  They  are  and  each  of  them  is 
equipped  witli  No.  3  Motor,  automatic, 
heavy  duty,  gasoline,  four-cylinder  engine; 
dirt  chute  and  dirt  conveyor  for  extra  deep 
cuts;  armored  cleaner  shoe  to  prevent  dirt 
rattling  into  trench  while  machine  is  in 
operation.  These  machines  are  built  to  cut 
trench  15  inches  to  20  inches  in  width,  and 
up  to  5%  feet  in  depth,  to  a  perfect  grade, 
in  one  operation,  at  the  rate  of  1%  to  10 
feet  per  minute. 

Sealed  bids  for  one  or  more  of1  the  above 
named  machines  will  be  received  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Farms  and  Markets  at  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  City  of  Albany,  County  of  Al¬ 
bany,  State  of  New  York,  on  each  separate 
machine,  up  to  and  within  five  days  from 
the  last  demonstration  date  as  set  forth 
for  each  machine. 

For  further  information  regarding  ma¬ 
chines  or  the  demonstration  or  sale  thereof, 
address  the  Commissioner  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  Department  of  Farms  and  Mark¬ 
ets,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

BERNE  A.  PYRKE, 
Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets. 
Dated  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  this  1st  day  of 

October,  1923. 

Farm  Profit  Leaks 


may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 
Co-operation ** 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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engine 

Says  J.  B.  Snider,  Senatobia,  Miss.  .  .  . 
“Eightyearsago  we  installed  a  “Z”  engine. 
It  has  run  eight  to  twelve  hours  a  day, 
every  day  of  the  year  since  and  is  still 
giving  wonderful  service.  Our  repair  bill 
has  been  less  than  ten  dollars.  We  would 
not  exchange  it  for  any  other  engine  we 
have  ever  seen  or  heard  of.” 

Over  350,000  users  have  approved  the  "Z” 
Engine.  No  matter  what  your  power  requirements, 
there  is  a  “Z”  Engine  to  exactly  suit  your  needs. 
Over  5,000  dealers  carry  these  engines  in  stock 
and  will  save  you  money  on  freight. 

IK  H.  P.  “Z”  (Battery  Equipt)  $  54.00 
1  H.  P.  “X”  (Magneto  Equipt)  74.00 
3  H.  P.“Z”  (Battery  Equipt)  90.00 

3  H.  P.  “Z”  (Magneto  Equipt)  110.00 
6  H.  P.  “Z”  (Magneto  Equipt)  170.00 
f.  o.  b.  factory 
Add  freight  to  your  town 


•  Eastern  Branches:  New  York;  Baltimore;  Boston 


Type  600  Ignition  System  for 

FORDS 

Itisnotjustatimer.but  acorn- 
plete  ignition  system— Makes 
a  wonderful  improvement  in 
Fords— insures  quick,  easy 
starts,  more  power  on  the  hills, 
smooth  running  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  Ask  about  SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER,  giving  deal¬ 
er’s  name. 

American  Bosch  Magneto  Corp.  $40^ 
Box  2600  Springfield,  Mass.  Mmm  TAX 


One  Man  Pulls  'Em  Easy 


Prices  on  Hercules,  the  fastest, 
“One-Man’'  Hand  Power  Stump 
double,  triple,  quadruple 
in  one.  Moves  like  a 


Send  for 
No.  530 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
CENTERVILLE.  IOWA 


TAKE  LIFE  EASY 

YouV  Car  &  Porta-Power 

Runs  Saw,  Thresher,  Silo  Filler 
Price  *25  F.  O.  B.  Factory. 

Get  Pamphlet  G-l 

B.  H.  GRAY,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Heating  Greenhouse 

Would  hot-water  heat  be  of  any  use  in 
a  small  greenhouse,  or  must  I  use  steam 
heat  instead?  I  have  a  hot-water  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  house,  with  more  heat  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  thought  per¬ 
haps  it  could  be  used  in  the  greenhouse. 

Southington,  Conn.  J.  J.  c. 

There  is  no  better  method  for  heating 
a  greenhouse  than  hot  water.  With  a 
boiler  installed  too  large  for  heating 
your  residence,  an  ideal  arrangement 
would  be  to  use  part  of  the  surplus  for 
the  greenhouse.  It  would  not  be  wise  to 
connect  too  much  pipe  to  a  boiler  of  in¬ 
sufficient  size.  It  will  require  very  close 
attention  if  not  large  enough  for  the 
amount  of  radiation,  and  in  exceedingly 
cold  weather  may  not  be  large  enough  to 
keep  the  greenhouse  temperature  above 
the  freezing  point. 

The  pipes  installed  in  the  greenhouse 
should  be  carried  around  the  outer  walls 
of  the  building,  giving  a  flow  up  hill  to 
the  point  farthest  removed  from  the  heat¬ 
er,  and  gradually  down  hill  toward  the 
heater.  For  the  returns  an  air-cock  must 
be  placed  at  the  highest  point  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  remove  the  surplus  air.  The  ex¬ 
pansion  tank  that  is  already  connected  to 
the  heating  system  in  the  house  will 
answer  in  the  greenhouse  if  it  is  of  ample 
size.  It  should  be  large  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  at  least  one-twentieth  in  volume  of 
all  the  water  required  to  fiill  the  system. 

An  illustration  :  If  a  greenhouse  were 
built  as  a  lean-to,  the  greenhouse  being 
20  by  20  ft.,  with  glass  ends,  and  several 
feet  of  glass  on  the  sides  under  the  eaves, 
about  200  sq.  ft.  of  radiation  will  be 
necessary  to  maintain  about  50  degrees 
with  the  temperature  at  zero  outside. 
That  would  require  about  400  lin.  ft.  of 
l^-in.  pipe,  or  470  ft.  of  1%-in.  pipe,  or 
about  330  ft.  of  2-in.  pipe.  This  includes 
flow  and  returns.  E.  J.  weaver. 


Commercial  Geranium  Culture 

I  have  a  small  greenhouse  and  some 
sash.  I  sell  vegetable  plants  in  the 
Spring.  I  have  a  local  demand  for  ger¬ 
aniums.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  get  a  nice  geranium  plant  for 
Decoration  Day,  and  for  bedding  out 
also?  A  plant  in  4-in.  pots  and  in  full 
bloom  is  what  I  want  for  next  Spring’s 
sales.  R.  w.  B. 

Geraniums  are  very  easily  grown  as 
pot  plants  for  Spring  sales.  There  are 
two  methods  for  procuring  the  cuttings. 
One  method  is  to  set  a  small  plant  in  the 
field  early  in  the  Spring,  cultivate 
through  the  Summer,  and  just  before  the 
first  frost  in  the  Autumn  remove  all  cut¬ 
tings  from  the  plants  and  place  them  in 
sand  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  The  cuttings 
root  very  rapidly  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
After  being  well  rooted  they  should  be 
potted  in  2^-in.  pots.  A  temperature  of 
40  or  45  degrees  will  be  sufficient  to  make 
a  healthy  growth.  When  the  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots,  repot  into  4-in.  pots 
from  which  they  can  be  sold  about  Me¬ 
morial  Day. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  the  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  Winter,  try  to  obtain  them 
early  in  January  if  possible,  and  pot 
into  3-in.  pots  and  later  repot  to  4-in. 
Provided  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  plants 
are  given  the  proper  amount  of  water, 
but  not  over-watered,  temperature  car¬ 
ried  about  45  to  50  degrees  at  night,  and 
10  to  15  degrees  higher  during  the  day, 
you  should  have  very  good  stock  to  sell 
Memorial  Day.  Do  not  try  to  grow  too 
many  plants  on  a  limited  area,  as  every 
pot  must  have  a  pretty  good  amount  of 
space  in  order  to  develop  properly. 

E.  J.  w. 


Storing  Green  Tomatoes 

Tomatoes  can  be  stored.  They  must 
be  picked  either  when  green  or  turning, 
and  placed  in  cold  storage.  Here  it  is 
necessary  to  regulate  both  the  tempera¬ 
ture  and  the  moisture.  It  must  be  cool 
enough  so  that  rot  does  not  occur,  and 
must  be  moist  enough  so  that  the  toma¬ 
toes  will  not  dry  up.  They  can  be  kept 
six  weeks,  and  then  after  they  are  brought 
out  into  the  warmer  temperature  they 
will  ripen.  As  I  understand  it,  they  will 
deteriorate  rather  fast  after  bringing  out 
of  storage,  so  they  must  be  used  almost  at 
once.  Some  people  store  tomatoes  for  a 
short  time  by  placing  sti  iw  either  in  a 
greenhouse  or  in  frames,  and  putting  the 
green  tomatoes  on  this.  Other  straw  can 
be  added  and  other  layers  of  tomatoes. 
The  tomatoes  will  ripen  gradually.  There 
is  usually  some  loss  from  rot.  T.  H.  T. 
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$85,265  a  day  for  taxes 


Railroads,  of  course,  should  pay  a  proper  amount  of 
taxes,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  whatever  they 
pay  must  be  passed  on  to  the  public  through  rates. — 
Congressional  Joint  Commission  on  Agriculture. 

New  York  Central  Lines  paid  taxes  last  year  averag¬ 
ing  $85,265  a  day,  an  increase  of  221%  as  compared 
with  1910.  For  the  year  the  tax  bill  was  $31,121,832, 
an  amount  considerably  greater  than  the  total  divi¬ 
dends  paid  to  the  stockholders. 

For  the  railroads  of  the  entire  country  the  increase 
in  taxes  as  compared  with  dividends  since  1913  has 
been  as  follows: 

1913  1922 

Taxes  $127,725,809  $301,003,227 

Dividends  $322,300,406  $271,576,000 

Taxes  are  a  part  of  the  cost  of  railroad  operation, 
which  must  be  provided  for  in  freight  and  passenger 
rates,  just  as  are  expenditures  for  wages,  coal  and 
materials.  New  York  Central  Lines  pay  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  railroad  taxes  of  the  country. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY- MICHIGAN  CENTRAL -BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE, 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 

Qeneral  Offices — 466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


Kill  Rats  K 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs ,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


mu.  line  of  box  and  power  PRESSES 

WHITT  rOR  OtSCHIPTTVT  CAIAtOCUI  AMP  HUdS 

J.  A.  SPENCER  FW  MACH  .WORKS 


DWIGHT  ILLINOIS. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


New  York 


Dallas 


Denver 


lencan 


1 


1 


1 


The  protector  of  American  Farm  Prop¬ 
erty  for  over  25  years.  The  standard  of  qual¬ 
ity  wherever  the  best  is  none  too  good.  Five 
million  farms  are  now  fenced  with  American 
Fenc'e.  The  annual  value  of  the  stock  and 
crops  it  safeguards  represents  many  billions 
of  dollars. 

Farmers  have  found  that  full  gauge  steel 
— full  length  rolls  and  long  life  galvanizing 
mean  true  economy  in  fencing. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  American  Fence. 

The  only  original  and  genuine. 


. 


1 
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Jhr  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  other  night  my  daughter  and  her 
mother  enticed  me  into  the  car  and  drove 
off  to  a  church  supper  and  fair.  They 
know  only  too  well  that  I  do  not  shine 
at  such  affairs  but  it  is  quite  convenient 
to  have  some  one  along  to  pay  the  bills. 
We  have  been  making  annual  pilgrimages 
to  this  Autumn  fair  for  20  years.  There 
was  a  time  when  we  hitched  up  Nellie 
and  old  Bob  and  drove  slowly  through 
the  dust  or  mud,  sometimes  an  hour  on 
the  way.  Nellie  and  Bob  quarreled  and 
bit  at  each  other,  but  they  got  us  to  the 
fair  and  its  50-cent  supper.  Now  we 
are  exploded  over  a  hard,  firm  road  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  the  price  of  the  supper 
has  been  doubled.  Some  years  ago 
mother  used  to  put  on  a  white  apron  and 
wait  on  the  table.  She  came  to  be  an 
expert  at  carrying  a  tray  and  saying : 

"Roast  beef  or  boiled  ham — the  ham  is 
very  nice  tonight !”  That  is  what  they 
say  when  the  beef  runs  low.  Now  I 
notice  that  following  the  usual  course  of 
social  development  younger  women  serve 
the  food  while  the  older  ones  work  in  the 
kitchen  or  pass  tip  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who  serve  into  the  smaller  army 
of  those  who  are  served.  At  such  a  fair 
we  are  not  supposed  to  hunt  for  bargains 
— we  buy  for  the  cause  and  I  wandered 
about  to  see  what  we  could  find.  I  had 
my  money  out  to  pay  for  a  balloon,  a 
toy  elephant  and  various  other  emblems 
of  childhood,  when  I  suddenly  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  isn’t  a  single  little  child 
left  at  Hope  Farm!  Who  could  use 
these  toys?  The  greedy  hands  of  the 
East  Side  tenement  have  reached  out  for 
Rose  and  Rita,  and  three  of  the  children 
have  just  started  for  school  and  college. 
It  seems  but  yesterday  at  this  very 
church  fair  that  I  bought  a  toy  balloon 
for  Cherry-top.  Now  he  stands  six  feet 
and  one  inch  in  his  stockings !  There 
isn’t  a  child  left  on  the  farm  who  can 
put  real  imagination  into  a  toy  balloon 
or  a  toy  dog !  They  have  all  grown  be¬ 
yond  it.  I  feel  just  like  the  woman  in 
one  of  Dorothy  Canfield’s  beautiful 
stories.  An  agent  came  along  selling 
little  chairs  for  school  children.  This 
woman  ordered  a  dozen  for  the  local 
school.  Later,  when  she  came  to  figure 
on  it  the  hard  truth  flashed  upon  her 
that  there  wasn’t  a  single  child  left  in 
the  decaying  hill  town! 

***** 

Much  the  same  thing  came  to  me  ou 
Sunday  morning  as  I  served  out  the  fish 
balls.  '  I  looked  across  our  big  table  and 
mother  at  the  other  end  seemed  nearly 
a  mile  away.  It  took  me  a  moment  to 
realize  what  it  all  meant.  The  week  be¬ 
fore  it  had  seemed  as  if  I  could  reach 
across  the  table — now  there  was  this 
great  stretch  of  space !  There  were 
vacant  places  at  the  sides.  That  is  what 
made  the  difference.  Most  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  have  grown  up  and  gone  out  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  battle  of  life. 

“We  must  take  out  three  or  four  leaves 
from  this  table  and  make  it  smaller,”  I 
said,  and  then  I  was  rather  sorry  I  said 
it.  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  leave  the 
big  table  as  it  is  and  imagine  the  vacant 
places  are  filled.  I  wouldn’t  mind  put¬ 
ting  on  the  plates  up  to  the  full  number. 
Some  of  us  felt  we  were  a  little  crowded 
in  former  days;  now  we  shall  have  elbow 
room  at  least.  Hope  Farm  is  not  de¬ 
serted,  mind  you — we  still  have  11  peo¬ 
ple  here  ranging  from  12  years  up  to 
81,  but  the  point  is  that  they  are  all  too 
wise  to  take  interest  in  a  balloon  or  a 
toy  dog  or  a  doll !  That’s  the  trouble. 
I  know  people  who  consider  a  family  of 
children  as  a  great  burden.  The  cost  and 
the  care  of  providing  for  these  little  ones 
worry  them  and  keep  them  under  the 
harrow  of  unending  labor.  They  some¬ 
times  look  forward  to  the  happy  days 
ahead  when  the  children  will  no  longer 
be  a  care.  Then,  they  think,  we  will  have 
our  day  of  comfort.  We  can  live  as  we 
like.  There  will  be  none  of  this  slavish 
toil  to  make  ends  meet.  The  ends  will 
lap  over.  We  can  rest  and  play — and  do 
as  we  like.  That  is  a  fine  thing  to  look 
forward  to,  and  it  makes  the  work  seem 
lighter,  but  you  will  never  reach  that 
happv  condition  if  you  do  your  duty  by 
the  little  ones.  When  the  time  comes 
that  your  home  contains  no  human 
being  who  can  take  interest  in  a  toy 
balloon  or  a  doll  you  will  feel  the  first 
touch  of  a  chill  which  will  change  your 
character  unless  you  can  throw  it  off.  If 
you  young  people  are  wise  you  will 
make  the  most  of  your  children  while 
they  are  in  the  toy  balloon  stage. 
***** 

I  have  a  practical  friend  who  does  not 
believe  in  such  sentiment.  He  says  he 
never  bought  a  piece  of  candy  or  a  toy 
for  any  of  his  children,  because  he  thinks 
all  such  stuff  is  nonsense.  His  children 
have  all  left  him,  and  are  "doing  well’  — 
but  he  has  not  heard  from  any  of  them  in 
six  months.  The  truth  is  they  had  no 
childhood  such  as  little  children  need. 
You  might  call  a  toy  balloon  or  a  stuffed 
elephant  or  a  Teddy  bear  about  the  most 
unsubstantial  foundation  one  could  use 
for  building  a  house,  yet  they  are  a  nec¬ 
essary  part  of  childhood,  and  upon  them 
may  be  built  unshakable  castles  of  love 
and  memory.  And  my  old  friend  makes 
great  fun  of  my  cotton  patch  and  the 
great  arbor  of  roses  which  stretches 
across  the  lawn.  Why,  he  says: 


"You  ought  to  know  you  cannot  ma¬ 
ture  cotton  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 
What  sense  can  there  be  in  trying  the 
impossible?  What  a  foolish  example  for 
your  children.  You  will  just  make  them 
extravagant  and  visionary.  That  space 
planted  in  corn  would  help  feed  the  hens. 
And  that  string  of  roses  right  on  the 
best  soil  of  the  farm !  What  cabbage 
could  be  grown  on  that  strip !  What 
good  do  these  flowers  do?  They  do  not 
help  feed  the  world,  and  they  pull  peo¬ 
ple  away  from  practical  work!  ’ 

I  think  it  likely  you  know  such  folks. 
What  do  you  say  to  them  when  they  talk 
like  that?  To  me  that  cotton  patch  is 
probably  the  least  remunerative  crop  on 
the  farm.  I  may  get  enough  lint  this 
year  to  /make  a  handkerchief,  but  I 
could  buy  one  for  5  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  caretaking.  Yet  in  other  ways  that 
cotton  is  the  finest  thing  I  have.  As  I 
watch  it  grow  my  mind  travels  far — 
away  from  these  hard  old  hills,  away 
from  drought  and  blight,  and  all  the 
meaner  things  of  life.  I  found  it  a  great 
thing  to  keep  imagination  packed  in  cot¬ 


ton.  The  trouble  with  my  practical  friend 
is  that  his  imagination  has  been  so 
bruised  and  shaken  that  it  has  decayed, 
like  a  windfall  apple.  And  as  for  the 
roses— well,  in  June,  when  those  vines 
burst  into  a  great  glory  of  white  and  red, 
the  cabbage  which  might  grow  on  that 
patch  fail  to  interest  me.  And  all  through 
the  rest  of  the  year  I  can  watch  those 
vines  and  look  forward  to  the  next  sea¬ 
son  of  bloom.  It  is  much  like  rose 
leaves  packed  away  in  some  clean  fat 
which  absorbs  their  fragrance  and  holds 
it.  To  me  they  are  finer  than  boiled  cab¬ 
bage  or  sauerkraut. 

***** 

And  my  practical  friend  finds  fault 
with  some  of  the  books  I  read.  I  have 
an  old  worn  and  tattered  copy  of  Sbakes- 
pear  that  I  have  carried  about  for  40 
years.  It  is  full  of  marks  and  comments. 
My  friend  says  the  time  I  have  spent 
over  this  old  volume  has  been  wasted. 
The  same  time  spent  on  practical  farm 
matters  would  be  far  more  productive. 
I  cannot  argue  with  him  because  he  has 
no  imagination  or  power  of  applying 
poetry  to  the  common  needs  of  men.  One 
day  he  challenged  me  to  name  a  single 
case  where  Shakespeare  or  any  of  the 
great  poets  have  influenced  real  material 
work.  Then  there  came  to  mind  an  inei- 
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dent  of  years  ago  which  I  think  answered 
him. 

It  is  many,  many  years  since  I  lived 
in  Boston.  As  a  big  boy,  in  order  to 
help  out  my  small  income.  I  acted  for  a 
while  as  "supe”  in  a  great  theater.  A 
"supe”  or  supernumerary  is  one  who 
helps  make  up  the  crowd.  He  is  part 
of  the  background.  He  may  be  soldier, 
peasant,  farmer,  gentleman— anything  to 
suit  the  play.  Ilis  clothes  change  his 
character.  I  remember  that  one  Winter 
George  Rignold,  a  noted  Shakespearean 
actor,  came  to  our  theater  and  played 
Henry  Y.  That  was  a  great  occasion 
for  the  “supers.”  We  were  soldiers  be¬ 
fore  the  walls  of  the  French  fortress.  I 
had  a  wooden  sword  and  a  paper  shield 
painted  white  and  a  helmet  of  paste¬ 
board.  We  were  falling  back  before  the 
French  army  when  suddenly  the  king 
appeared  in  front  of  us,  whving  his  sword 
and  shouting.  The  French  soldiers  very 
politely  stood  still  to  listen  to  the  speech  : 
“Once  more  into  the  breach,  dear  friends, 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English 
dead. 

.  .  .  “And  you  good  yeomen  whose 

limbs  were  made  in  England,  show 
us  here 

The  mettle  of  your  pasture.  .  .  . 

I  see  you  stand  like  grayliounds  in  the 
slip.” 


Delco -Light  Company  is  the 

World's  Largest  Producer 

of  Farm  Electric  Lighting  Plants 

They  offer  you  All  the  Advantages  of 


1 — Quantity  Production 

Whole  carloads  of  Delco-Light  plants 
leave  the  Factory  daily  carrying  Delco- 
iLight  to  farm  homes  in  every  section 
©f  the  country.  An  immense  plant, 
modern  production  facilities  and  the 
complete  resources  of  the  General 
Motors  Corporation  combine  to  insure 
lowest  possible  cost  to  the  purchaser. 


2 — Nation  Wide  Installation 
Facilities 

Over  four  thousand  skilled  Delco-Light 
installation  men  are  dhily  wiring  homes 
and  installing  plants  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 


3 — A  Completely  Installed 
Price — the  Lowest 

Such  quantity  production  and  such  un¬ 
paralleled  installation  facilities  enables 
the  Delco-Light  Company  to  offer  the 
lowest  installed  price  ever  announced 
for  a  farm  lighting  plant. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  equip  your 
farm  with  electric  light  and  power. 
You  can  make  your  home  a  better, 
brighter  place  in  which  to  live  and 
work.  You  can  save  labor  and  increase 
profits. 

See  a  Delco-Light  Dealer  today.  He 
will  explain  full  details  of  this  remark¬ 
able  new,  completely  installed  price 
and  tell  how  easy  the  terms  have  been 
made,  so  that  NOW  you  can  get  your 
Delco-Light. 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  43  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 
E.  B.  Dunigan,  715  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


Dependable 

DELCO  -LIGHT 


More  than  200*000  Satisfied  Users- 


Delco-Licht  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  details  of  the 
lowest  completely  installed  price 
ever  announced  for  a  farm  electric 
plant.  R  n 

Name _ 

Town _ — — 

County _ 

State  .... - - - 
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It  seems  ridiculous  as  I  sit  here  before 
my  fire  writing  about  it,  but  as  that  glo¬ 
rious  voice  rang  out  through  the  theater 
I  have  seen  old  soldiers  in  the  audience 
jump  up  and  yell,  and  we  “grayhounds” 
would  wave  our  wooden  swords  and  rush 
“into  the  breach,”  driving  the  French 
soldiers  before  us  like  sheep.  That  speech 
to  the  soldiers  impressed  me  so  that  I 
committed  it  to  memory,  Jittle  thinking 
that  I  should  ever  have  occasion  to  use 
it. 

%  H*  :je  sfc 

Years  after,  I  worked  one  Winter  in  a 
Michigan  lumber  camp.  We  were  cut¬ 
ting  cedar  logs  to  be  floated  down  to  the 
lake  to  a  shingle  mill.  A  little  brook 
ran  near  our  camp.  We  threw  a  dam 
across  it  by  digging  a  ditch,  setting  split 
cedar  logs  upright  in  it  and  piling  soil 
around  them.  The  idea  was  to  back  up 
the  water,  put  our  logs  into  the  brook  be¬ 
low  the  dam,  and  then  turn  on  the  flood 
to  wash  the  logs  down  to  the  river.  At 
the  river  a  big  lumber  company  had  con¬ 
trol  of  a  dam  with  a  gateway  through 
which  our  logs  must  pass.  We  were 
small  operators,  and  the  big  concern 
would  gladly  shut  us  off.  It  meant  a 
fight,  and  we  knew  it,  but  everything 
goes,  or  rather  went,  in  the  woods.  We 
backed  up  quite  a  flood  of  water,  and 
when  things  were  ready,  broke  down  the 
dam  and  “let  her  go.”  And  she  went 
with  a  roar.  The  great  flood  swept  down 
the_  path  of  the  brook,  reaching  out  its 
white  fingers  to  pull  in  our  cedar  logs 
and  push  them  on  to  the  river.  We  ran 
alongside  with  poles,  pushing  the  logs 
straight,  to  prevent  a  “jam.”  We  got 
them  to  the  river  and  there  we  stopped. 
A  crowd  of  lumberjacks  stood  in  front  of 
the  gate  of  the  dam  and  refused  to  open 
it.  The  water  was  falling,  and  in  half 
an  hour  our  logs  would  be  stranded.  The 
Winter’s  work  depended  on  our  getting 
them  through.  There  were  about  a  dozen 
men  at  the  dam,  in  front  of  them  a  big 
giant  known  as  the  Red  Rough.  We  had 
a  giant  of  about  equal  size,  known  as  the 
Blue  Swede,  but  he  had  small  appetite 
for  an  encounter  with  the  Red  Rough — 
and  I  could  not  blame  him.  And  there 
we  hesitated,  while  the  precious  water 
soaked  away.  The  foreman  trier  to  spur 
on  the  Blue  Swede,  but  he  merely  shrug¬ 
ged  his  shoulders.  Even  the  Red  Rough’s 
kindly  invitation  failed  to  interest  him. 

“Come  on,  you  tow-headed  slab,  and 
I’ll  put  you  through  the  gate !” 

“If  I  only  had  a  couple  of  drinks  for 
him,”  said  the  foreman,  but  there  was  no 
stimulant  near. 

Then  suddenly  my  mind  went  back  to 
that  old  scene  in  the  Globe  Theater.  The 
peevy  in  my  hands  seemed  like  that  old 
wooden  sword.  Those  lumberjacks  on 
the  dam  seemed  like  the  French  army  on 
the  walls  of  Harfleur,  and  once  more  that 
glorious  voice  stirred  me  to  battle.  Up 
from  the  'bottom  of  my  mind  came  that 
great  passage  from  Shakespeare,  and  be¬ 
fore  I  knew  it  I  was  up  on  a  log — a  true 
descendant  of  King  Henry  in  spirit,  if 
not  in  flesh : 

“Once  more  into  the  breach,  dear  friends, 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

Imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger ! 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and 
base 

That  hath  not  noble  luster  in  his  eye. 
Cry  God  for  Henry,  England  and  St. 
George.” 

I  have  never  known  any  reason  why 
the  Blue  Swede  should  have  fought  for 
England  or  St.  George,  but  the  effect 
upon  him  was  terrific.  He  seemed  to 
grow  in  size.  His  eyes  flashed.  He  waved 
his  great  pole  in  the  air  and  roared  out 
like  a  lion  : 

“I  ban  fight  him  now.” 

Then  he  rushed  right  at  the  Red 
Rough,  while  the  others  followed  him,  as 
the  “English  army”  did  in  the  theater. 
The  Red  Rough  swung  a  terrible  blow 
with  his  peevy.  but  the  Blue  Swede  was 
an  original  fighter.  He  ducked  his  head 
and  butted  like  a  big  ram.  He  caught 
the  Red  Rough  in  the  stomach,  and  that 
was  the  end  of  his  leadership,  and  those 
lumberjacks  ran  as  the  “French  army” 
did  in  that  old  theater.  The  foreman 
pulled  the  lever  and  we  stood  there  and 
passed  our  logs  through  into  the  river, 
where  they  floated  safely  down  to  the 
mill.  20  miles  away  ! 

And  when  it  was  all  over  the  two 
“armies”  came  together  with  far  more 
concord  than  the  allies  of  the  Great  War 
could  show.  In  fact,  some  of  those  lum¬ 
berjacks  helped  put  our  logs  through, 
with  great  cheerfulness. 

“You  licked  us  this  time,  but  wait  till 
the  next  drive!” 

And  one  man  came  up  to  me  and  said: 

“That  was  a  bully  speech  you  made, 
young  feller.  You  ought  to  go  to  Con¬ 
gress.  I  heard  old  Burroughs  speak 
once.  He  roared  good  and  made  more 
noise,  but  what  you  said  beat  him.” 

I  could  not  make  him  understand  that 
Shakespeare  had  sent  his  soul  on  through 
the  years,  and  I  was  only  his  messenger. 
But  do  not  try  to  tell  me  that  Shake¬ 
speare  is  not  alive  today.  H.  w.  c. 


“How  about  this  new  drug  that  com¬ 
pels  people  to  tell  the  absolute  truth?” 
asked  the  laboratory  expert.  “We’ll  turn 
out  a  supply,”  replied  the  manufacturer. 
“But  be  careful  not  to  let  the  man  who 
writes  our  patent  medicine  ads  get  hold 
of  it.” — ‘Washington  Star. 


The  Biggest  Peach  Grower  in 


The  World  Uses  SCALECIDE 


Mr  .  A.  J.  EVANS,  Fort  Valley,  Georgia,  is 
probably  the  biggest  peach  grower  in  the 
world.  The  picture  above  shows  Mr.  Evans 
standing  in  an  orchard  of  1 1000  Elbertas  in  a 
single  block.  Even  at  19  years  of  age,  these 
trees  continued  in  profitable  bearing,  and, most 
remarkable  of  all,  95%  of  the  original  trees 
were  still  standing.  And  never  did  they  have 
any  other  dormant  spray  than  SCALECIDE ! 

Here  again  is  proof  that  SCALECIDE  is  the 
most  profitable  dormant  spray  to  use — that  it 
is  the  choice  of  big  growers  whose  large  ex¬ 
periences  make  them  undisputed  authorities. 

Once  when  asked  about  results  he  secured 
with  SCALECIDE,  Mr.  Evans  said,  “I  can  best 
reply  by  stating  that  a  few  days  ago  I  offered 
to  wager  $1000  to  $100  that  there  was  not  a 


healthier  orchard  in  the  South  or  one  that 
had  produced  as  many  dollars  for  its  owner.” 

When  successful  men  like  Evans  use  SCALE¬ 
CIDE,  why  not  let  SCALECIDE  be  your  dormant 
spray  ?  Then  you  will  know  that  you’ve  done 
all  that  can  be  done  at  that  particular  time  by 
any  dormant  spray  or  combination  of  sprays. 

Fall  spraying  with  SCALECIDE  controls  psylla 
and  peach  leaf  curl.  Spring  application  con¬ 
trols  aphis,  pear  thrips,  leaf  minor,  case  bearer 
and  leaf  roller.  Either  fall  or  spring  spraying 
with  SCALECIDE  controls  scale,  bud  moth, 
European  red  mite,  fungus  or  blight  cankers 
from  which  are  spread  fire  blight,  collar  rot 
and  root  rot.  And  in  addition  to  controlling 
these  insects  and  diseases,  year  after  year  use 
of  SCALECIDE  invigorates  the  trees . 


"V\TE  GUARANTEE  that,  if  you  will  divide  an  orchard,  your  worst  or  best,  in  two  parts  equal  in  general  condition,  and 
'  for  three  years  spray  one  part  with  SCALECIDE  according  to  our  directions  and  the  other  part  with  lime  sulfur,  giving  the 
same  summer  treatment  to  both  parts,  the  part  sprayed  with  SCALECIDE  will  be  better  than  the  part  sprayed  with  lime  sulfur 
— in  the  judgment  of  three  disinterested  fruit  growers — or  we  will  refund  the  money  you  have  paid  for  the  SCALECIDE. 


If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  SCALECIDE,  show  him  this  advertisement — or  order  direct  from  us.  In  any  event,  write  today 
for  the  new  booklet,  “The  Ounce  of  Prevention It  is  a  very  helpful  treatise  on  spraying  —  and  free.  Address  Dep’t  lb. 


B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  50  Church  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Information 

Wanted 

I  would  like  to  have  every  farmer  who 
has  used 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

write  and  tell  me  his  experience,  how  he 
used  it  and  what  results  have  come  from 
its  use. 

My  Free  Bulletin  Service  is  main¬ 
tained  for  the  purpose  of  giving  out  such 
reliable  information  on  the  proper  use  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda  as  will  benefit  all  who 
are  using  it  or  are  contemplating  trying 
it.  In  order  to  do  this  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  I  want  all  the  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  I  can  get  from  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

If  your  name  is  not  on  my  mailing  list 
for  these  Bulletins  send  me  your  address 
and  to  identify  this  advertisement  add 
the  number  2025. 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
25  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  AACT 
figuring  years  of  service.  Maka  UUvl 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  I  CC6 
down— easy  to  load.  No  repairs.  Kwv 

C II  Dl  D  C  Reduced  prices  Catalog  f  reo. 
KmrmCMfg.Co.,  Box  296  Quincy.lll. 


Apollo 

^  Galvanized  «■  L  Roofing  Products 


Roofing 

Metal  makes  the  most  satisfactory  roofing 
for  farm  buildings  or  city  construction. 

heeti 
tings 
addei 


Apollo-Ke  ystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  areunex- 
r,^  «,<•-  ....  .•  celled  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Silos,  Hoofing,  Spouting  and  all  ex- 

posed  sheet  metal  work.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  to  brand. 
Visit's  Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  also  superior 

-  v  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  “Better  Buildings”  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


s  One  Engine 
Does  Every 


Farm 


Try  «iu«i  iwiiiuiiun/iv  Mijuiv 

f?Pf?F  The  Edwards  Farm  Engine  sella 
•  direct  to  you  at  low  factory 

price.  .No  other  engine  like  it  DA  to  6 
H.  P.  in  one  engine.  Change  power  whilq 
running.  Efficient  at  all  powers. 


Fits  Every  Farm  Job 

Pumps,  saws,  grinds,  cuts  ensilage,  runs 
spray  rig,  concrete  mixer,  washer — any¬ 
thing  up  to  6  H.  P.  Portable.  Burns 
kerosene  or  gasoline.  No  cranking.  All 
moving  parts  enclosed.  Work  it  anywhere 
without  fastening  down.  Endorsed  by 
thousands  of  users. 


Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Ontario,  say  at 

“Have  given  my  Edwards  four  years’  steady 
work  and  like  it  fine.  Runs  28-inch  wood 
saw,  8-inch  grinder,  ensilage  cutter  and  does 
all  chores.  Have  had  ten  other  engines. 
The  Edwards  beats  them  all.”  Write  now 
for  full  description  of  Edwards  Engine,  low 
factory  price  and  details  of  free  trial  offer. 


EDWARDS 

FARM 

ENGINE 


For  Special 
FREE  TRIAL 
Mail  Coupon 
Now 


EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO., 

512  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Without  obligation,  send  complete  descrip* 
tion  of  engine,  also  free  trial  offer. 


Name  - 
Address 


M  l  MARK*  mil, I, Alt  AN  IIOUU.  SELL  MENDET9 

Uy  HllTS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mendinglenks 
O  in  all  u  t  e  n  s  i  1  a.  Sample  p  a  c  k  a  g  e  free. 

COI.I.KTTE  UF6.  €O..I»ept,  108,  Amsterdam,  N.¥, 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  wonder  whether  figures  show  a  great  increase  in 
milk  used?  The  other  day  a  milkman  was  collecting 
and  along  came  a  coal  truck  with  two  black  men.  They 
each  got  a  bottle  of  milk  and  sat  there  on  the  truck 
eating  and  drinking,  and  such  a  contrast  between  black 
and  white  when  the  bottle  went  up  in  .the  air.  In  times 
past  they  would  have  gone  into  a  saloon.  Hurrah  for 
that  much  anyhow.  MRS.  R.  w. 

HE  figures  do  show  that  there  is  a  constant  in¬ 
crease  in  the  demand  for  milk.  The  increase 
is  evident  to  anyone  who  will  look  about  in  any 
large  city.  We  formerly  saw  dozens  of  people  hurry¬ 
ing  along  the  street  near  The  It,  N.-Y.  office  with 
pitchers  and  buckets — out  after  beer.  Now,  if  you 
will  look  into  these  vessels  you  will  find  that  most 
of  them  contain  milk !  Fashionable  women  are 
drinking  milk  to  brighten  the  bloom  and  deepen  the 
color  of  their  complexions,  so  that  it  was  quite  nat¬ 
ural  for  those  colored  men  to  drink  milk.  “Hurrah 
for  that  much,  anyhow!”  That's  the  way  to  regard 
it.  If  two  men  can  be  interested  each  day,  you  will 
have  730  during  the  year,  and  if  they  drink  one 
quart  each  a  day,  you  make  business  for  a  good 
many  cows!  That  is  the  way  markets  are  devel¬ 
oped. 

* 

NATURE  may  have  made  a  finer  fruit  than  the 
McIntosh  apple,  but  if  we  were  forced  to  find  it 
as  the  only  way  to  avoid  hanging,  we  should  fully 
expect  to  he  executed.  We  may  enjoy  strawberries, 
1 -eaches.  grapes,  oranges,  mangoes,  or  we  may  con¬ 
fess  that  we  have  no  bananas  left.  They  are  all 
fine,  but  when,  in  September,  there  comes  a  little 
crispy  chill  in  the  air,  with  a  blue,  cloudless  sky  and 
just  a  hint  of  smoky  haze  on  the  distant  hills,  and 
we  see  the  red  cheek  of  ripe  McIntosh  blushing  amid 
the  green  leaves,  then  we  know  that  the  most  fra¬ 
grant,  spicy  flesh  that  Nature  ever  hung  on  a  tree  is 
ready  for  us.  This  may  seem  like  extravagant 
praise,  but  in  all  the  visitors  to  our  orchard  we  never 
found  but  one  man  who  denied  it.  McIntosh  has  its 
faults — like  all  the  rest  of  us.  It  blights  readily.  It 
grows  too  much  inside  the  tree.  It  falls  badly,  and 
decays  quickly,  and  it  ripens  too  early  in  the 
season,  at  a  time  when  it  must  compete  with  culls 
and  inferior  fruit,  or  go  into  storage.  But  with  all 
its  faults  we  love  it  still.  It  is  the  king  of  eating 
apples.  We  hope  that  its  relative,  Cortland,  will 
drop  some  of  its  faults  and  retain  the  fine  flavor. 
Let  us  never  forget  such  fine  old  friends  as  Baldwin, 
Spy  and  Greening,  but  during  its  short  life  McIntosh 
is  king  of  them  all.  Its  memory  brings  a  good  taste 
to  the  mouth. 

* 

LET  us  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 

will  support  any  school  bill  which  has  the  back¬ 
ing  of  a  majority  of  country  people.  The  bill  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  cannot  com¬ 
mand  such  backing.  We  are  making  a  thorough 
canvass  of  the  State,  district  by  district.  Here  are 
a  few  sample  returns :  District  No.  7.  town  of  Hur- 
k.v,  Ulster  Co.,  votes  55  to  2  against  the  bill  as  it 
stands.  District  No.  5,  Mentz,  Cayuga  Co.,  votes  64 
to  0  against  the  bill.  District  No.  9.  Hornellsville, 
Steuben  Co.,  voted  61  to  3  against.  At  the  school 
meeting  held  last  May  in  one  supervisory  district 
in  Madison  County,  out  of  289  voters  14  favored  the 
bill,  165  outspoken  in  opposition,  while  110  were  un¬ 
decided.  Since  then  at  least  half  of  the  undecided 
have  come  out  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  These  are 
but  fair  samples,  where  men  and  women  give  their 
names  and  thus  record  their  votes.  There  are  a  few 
country  districts  where  the  vote  would  be  closer, 
but  it  is  beyond  question  that  a  vast  majority  of 
rural  voters  oppose  the  bill.  We  take  it  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  committee  to  force  its  bill  upon  the 
country  people  whether  they  want  it  or  not.  We 


think  they  would  make  better  progress  by  adopting 
a  more  conciliatory  plan,  and  making  it  clear  that 
they  will  accept  a  modification  of  their  scheme  which 
will  satisfy  the  country  people.  A  rule  or  ruin  pol¬ 
icy  never  did  work  well  with  New  York  farmers. 
Nor  is  the  committee  frank  and  open  in  its  public 
discussions  of  the  bill.  It  presents  only  the  most 
favorable  side  of  the  case,  and  ignores  or  dodges  a 
discussion  of  the  real  meaning  and  intent  of  the 
measure.  The  farmers  understand  clearly  that  this 
bill  is  designed  to  bring  about  consolidation  of 
schools  wherever  possible.  The  people  who  framed 
the  bill  are  all  in  favor  of  consolidation  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  school  law,  and  the  entire  machinery  of  the 
hill  is  built  up  with  the  evident  purpose  of  centraliz¬ 
ing  the  entire  system.  We  think  the  committee  has 
made  a  tactical  blunder  in  not  frankly  and  openly 
admitting  that  it  would  like  to  work  out  fully  the 
plan  of  consolidation.  That  would  make  a  clear, 
honest  argument,  but  all  this  attempt  to  disguise  or 
camouflage  the  real  nut  in  the  bill  has  created  a 
feeling  which  can  hardly  he  overcome. 

* 

If  a  boy,  10  years  old,  is  caught  stealing  fruit  from 
an  orchard,  and  lie  is  shot,  can  the  boy’s  parents  secure 
any  damages  against  the  orchardist?  If  A’s  cow  goes 
in  B’s  garden,  causes  a  great  deal  of  damage,  and  B, 
in  a  rage,  kills  the  cow,  can  A  sue  B  for  the  cost  of  the 
cow  ?  A.  R.  N. 

HESE  cases  refer  to  the  New  Jersey  law,  but 
we  have  similar  questions  from  other  States. 
Where  a  10-year-old  boy  is  injured  in  this  way  his 
parents  would  have  a  right  of  action  against  the 
orchard  owner.  They  might  recover  damages;  it 
would  depend  on  the  jury.  We  think  cases  have 
been  decided  both  ways.  It  is  generally  held  that 
such  a  man  has  no  right  to  “take  the  law  in  his  own 
hands.”  The  law  holds  that  this  man  would  be  jus¬ 
tified  in  using  sufficient  force  to  get  the  hoy  away 
from  the  orchard.  There  is  small  comfort  in  that 
where  the  man  is  60  or  over,  and  the  boy  is  as  active 
as  a  flea !  In  the  case  of  the  cow,  the  same  thing 
holds;  the  owner  of  the  garden  had  no  right  to  de¬ 
stroy  private  property  when  his  life  was  not  in  dan¬ 
ger!  All  either  man  could  do  would  be  to  sue  the 
parents  of  the  'boy  or  the  owner  of  the  cow  for  dam¬ 
ages.  That  brand  of  comfort  is  so  cold  that  it  would 
freeze  all  the  enjoyment  out  of  life.  The  truth  is 
that  the  untamed  small  boy  and  the  tramp  cow  are 
apt  to  become  regular  community  pests.  The  phys¬ 
ical  punishment,  if  any,  should  be  inflicted  upon  the 
parents  and  the  owner,  who  are  most  responsible. 

* 

WE  firmly  believe  that  one  reason  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  trouble  with  farming  is  the  fact  that  too 
much  public  construction  work  is  being  done  at  one 
time.  Federal,  State,  city  and  community  govern¬ 
ments  are  all  rushing  such  work — from  the  great 
highways  across  the  country  to  the  little  town  bridge 
or  schoolhouse — all  are  crowding  new  construction. 
Most  of  these  enterprises  are  being  built  on  bor¬ 
rowed  capital.  Bonds,  usually  tax-exempt,  have 
been  sold,  often  at  a  discount,  but  with  guaranteed 
high  interest.  One  reason  why  farmers  or  small 
operators  cannot  obtain  fair  credit  is  because  too 
much  of  the  public  money  is  tied  up  in  these  public 
construction  works,  and  secured  by  bonds.  There  is 
a  rush  to  put  these  jobs  through,  and  the  contrac¬ 
tors  pay  extravagant  wages  and  bid  against  each 
other  for  workmen.  In  one  case  we  know  a  farm 
boy  of  17  was  paid  $25  a  week,  an  eight-hour  day, 
for  driving  a  contractor’s  truck.  Of  course  no 
farmer  can  compete  with  such  wages  at  present 
prices  of  farm  products,  yet  this  ease  is  like  many 
others.  This  great  rush  of  public  construction  work 
is  using  up  money  so  as  to  make  it  hard,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  for  a  farmer  to  obtain  a  fair  loan.  It  also 
creates  a  labor  competition  which  pulls  men  away 
from  the  farm  and  makes  them  discontented  or 
critical.  A  large  share  of  this  public  construction 
should  he  called  off  until  farm  conditions  are  ad¬ 
justed.  The  time  to  push  such  construction  is  when 
the  towns  are  full  of  idle  men — not  when  farmers 
are  unable  to  find  help  to  handle  their  crops. 

* 

DID  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  many  persons 
are  on  Uncle  Sam’s  payroll?  That  ought  to  in¬ 
terest  you.  for  Uncle  Sam  is  your  agent,  and  spends 
the  money  you  pay  him  as  taxes.  This  country  is 
now  paying  $3,800,000,000  for  salaries  of  those  who 
are  supposed  to  govern  us.  All  told  there  are  3,400,- 
000  persons  on  the  payroll.  There  are  670,000  pen¬ 
sioners  and  2,700,000  so-called  public  servants.  It 
costs  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country 
about  $34  a  year  to  fill  up  these  pay  envelopes. 
That  is  nearly  half  of  all  the  money  paid  out  as 


wages  by  all  our  factories  which  produce  $5,000 
worth  of  goods  a  year.  It  also  means  that  each  per¬ 
son  over  10  years  of  age  gainfully  employed  must 
put  up  $91  each  year  to  pay  these  public  salaries. 
If  you  do  not  pay  this  $91  directly  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  you  pay  it  indirectly  in  prices  of  what  you 
buy.  As  compared  with  20  years  ago  there  are 
twice  as  many  persons  on  the  federal  payroll  at 
present.  We  are  paying  too  much  money  for  the 
privilege  of  being  governed,  inspected,  advised  and 
directed.  Too  many  of  our  schools  and  colleges  are 
being  conducted  with  the  end  in  view  of  locating 
their  graduates  in  more  or  less  fat  government  jobs. 
At  least  half  of  this  great  army  of  public  employes 
niigh  well  go  back  to  the  simple  life  of  real  labor. 

* 

THE  latest  figures  show  that  the  assessed  value 
of  real  and  personal  property  in  New  York  City 
is  $12,116,155,725.  Of  this  vast  sum.  $850,629,525  re¬ 
presents  values  of  personal  property.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  great  city  has  about  three-fourths  of  the 
wealth  of  the  entire  State.  It  is  popular  belief  that 
John  D.  Rockefeller  leads  the  world  in  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  but  he  gives  place  to  Eli  Joseph,  a  dealer  in 
scrap  iron,  who  is  assessed  for  $3,000,000.  This  indi¬ 
cates  not  only  how  wealth  is  changing  hands,  but 
also  how  much  must  be  wasted  in  the  scrap  heaps  of 
our  great  cities.  The  city  complains  that  it  is  not 
permitted  to  handle  its  own  tax  problems,  but  must 
submit  to  State  legislation.  Manhattan  Island  alone 
has  real  estate  assessed  at  $6,226,720,618,  with  per¬ 
sonal  property  assessments  of  $563,796,625.  In  its 
effect  upon  American  society,  the  dumping  of  this  vast 
wealth  upon  this  small,  rocky  island  is  not  unlike 
high  blood  pressure  in  the  human  system.  Many 
Americans  take  great  pride  in  the  wealth  of  New 
York  City,  even  though  it  may  mean  an  injury  to 
them.  The  nation  would  be  far  better  off  if  the  great 
town  could  be  broken  up  and  divided  into  50  smaller 
places — out  near  the  farms. 

* 

THE  next  big  event  to  interest  Eastern  farmers  is 
the  great  fruit  show  to  be  held  in  this  city, 
beginning  November  3.  While  all  fruits  will  be  rep¬ 
resented,  the  apple  will  be  king ;  in  fact,  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  designed  to  show  New  York  people  that  the 
Eastern-grown  apple  is  superior  to  any  other  fruit 
of  its  season.  As  that  season  now  extends  all  through 
the  year,  our  apple-growers  have  undertaken  a  large 
contract  They  can  make  good  on  it.  however,  and 
will  do  so.  This  great  city  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  it  represents  a  section  flowing  with  milk  and 
apples.  This  show  will  be  different  from  anything  of 
the  sort  ever  held  before.  There  will  he  many  new 
and  original  features,  and  all  who  attend  will  he 
well  entertained.  There  are  9.000.000  people  in  what 
is  known  as  the  metropolitan  district,  which  means 
a  wide  circle  around  New  York.  In  this  district 
the  average  consumption  of  milk  for  each  person  is 
less  than  150  quarts  per  year,  while  of  apples  the 
average  is  hardly  60.  Each  man,  woman  and  child 
in  this  district  should  consume  300  quarts  of  milk 
and  350  apples  each  year.  That  would  tax  the  cows 
and  the  apple  trees  to  supply  the  demand,  and  the 
farmer  would  collect  the  taxes!  This  great  apple 
show  is  designed  to  help  bring  about  this  high  con¬ 
sumption.  It  is  one  of  many  ways  of  showing  that 
the  apple  is  the  best  of  all  fruit,  and  that  the  best 
apples  are  grown  on  the  upper  Atlantic  slope. 


Brevities 

An  empty  wagon  and  an  empty  head,  make  the  most 
noise  when  all  is  said. 

Still  time  to  seed  rye  for  a  cover  crop.  Too  late  for 
vetch  in  the  latitude  of  New  York. 

One  agreeable  way  to  help  the  wheat  grower  would 
be  to  substitute  cake  for  much  of  the  candy  now  con¬ 
sumed.  That  would  help  take  care  of  the  surplus  flour. 

Can  you  tell  where,  on  the  world’s  map,  Latvia  is 
located?  It  is  getting  to  be  a  competitor  in  the  world’s 
butter  market.  During  last  June  over  one  million 
pounds  of  butter  were  exported  from  Latvia. 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  College  states  that  400  farm¬ 
ers  and  a  brass  band  at  Glendale,  O.,  turned  out  to  meet 
a  freight  train  of  35  cars  carrying  1,057  tons  of  ground 
limestone. 

The  first  freeze  in  the  North  Country  this  year  played 
some  strange  tricks.  In  some  cases  part  of  a  field  was 
frozen,  the  rest  unhurt.  Some  sections  would  be  left 
green,  while  all  around  it  the  corn  was  killed. 

Hay  promises  to  bring  higher  prices  than  last  year. 
The  crop  is  estimated  at  about  16,000,000  tons  less  than 
last  season,  while  demand  is,  if  anything,  a  little 
stronger. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn  there  has  been  no  reduction 
in  wheat  or  rye  acreage  in  our  territory.  The  low 
prices  for  small  grain  has  not  been  considered  in  seed¬ 
ing.  The  country  has  too  much  wheat  for  its  distribut¬ 
ing  facilities. 


Weld  County,  Colorado,  Schools 

SOME  weeks  ago  we  quoted  from  the  New  York 
Herald  a  note  on  the  great  school  work  in  Weld 
Connty,  Colorado.  The  Herald  claimed  wonderful 
things  for  the  new  system,  and  said  that  the  same 
thing  would  work  out  in  New  York.  The  proposed 
plan  in  Weld  County  is,  we  understand,  much  like 
the  “community  unit”  system  outlined  in  the  new 
school  law.  This  system  evidently  looks  better  at  a 
distance  of  2.000  miles  than  at  close  range.  The 
following  from  the  Greeley  Tribune-Republican  is 
written  by  a  local  school  officer,  who  ought  to  know : 

We  have  heard  it  remarked  that  “We  supposed  we 
were  getting  away  from  the  one-room-one-teacher 
school,”  as  if  someone  was  going  backward  toward  an 
abandoned  and  discredited  system.  We  hold  no  brief 
for  such  a  school.  Weld  County  will  have  few’er  one- 
room  schools  next  year  than  ever  before  in  recent  years. 
The  fewer  she  has  the  better,  provided  a  better  system  is 
adopted.  But  it  will  be  several  generations  before  Weld 
County  can  graduate  completely  from  her  one-room 
schools.  Until  then,  let  us  try  to  make  them  as  good  as 
is  humanly  possible. 

Now,  let  us  see  if  the  plan  of  having  many  small, 
widely  separated  schools  in  one  enormous  district,  all 
under  the  supervision  of  one  board,  will  accomplish  the 
result  desired.  The  board  of  three  persons  would  either 
be  selected  from  a  single  community,  or  from  widely 
separated  communities.  In  the  one  case,  they  would 
reside  conveniently  close  to  each  other,  but  at  enormous 
distances  from  some  of  the  schools.  Suppose  a  teachei 
in  a  one-room  school  15  miles  from  a  board  member  has 
difficulties  suddenly  arise  which  require  official  atten¬ 
tion.  Such  a  difficulty  can  develop  easily.  It  might  be 
the  failure  of  some  part  of  the  school  plant  or  equip¬ 
ment — the  pump  may  be  broken,  the  coal  stolen,  a  win¬ 
dow  smashed  in  mid-Winter;  or  there  may  be  insubor¬ 
dination  in  the  school,  or  unwarranted  action  by  a  pat¬ 
ron,  or  any  one  of  several  other  things  might  happen.  A 
sweet  time  the  teacher  has,  getting  help  from  the  board 
while  help  is  needed ;  and,  it  might  be  added,  a  precious 
time  the  board  has,  giving  help,  perhaps  too  late  to  do 
much  good. 

But  that  is  not  all,  nor  half.  When  the  board  is 
selected  from  one  neighborhood,  every  other  community 
within  the  district  begins  to  have  a  subconscious  hunch 
that  the  board  neglects  all  the  remote  schools  and  spends 
the  district’s  money  solely  to  build  up  the  one  near  their 
homes.  We  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  this  impression,  but  we  have  seen  and  heard  enough 
to  convince  a  jury  that  neglect,  either  general  or  special, 
has  existed.  Even  the  people  who  patronize  a  given 
school  rarely  have  the  pride  and  interest  in  it  that  they 
should — it  isn’t  their  very  own  ;  it  belongs  to  an  immense 
“district,”  a  shadowy  and  remote  entity  that  (in  their 
estimation)  has  never  “treated  them  right.” 


Taxation  and  State  Aid 

The  contention  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one,  as 
embodied  in  the  Downing-Hutchinson  bills  upon  rural 
schools,  is  that  there  should  be  a  fairer  distribution  of 
State  aid.  Prof.  Works  says  “Since  schools  are  re¬ 
quired  in  every  community  at  least  up  to  certain  mini¬ 
mum  standards,  the  State  should  place  its  financial 
assistance  on  such  a  basis  that  all  communities  will 
have  to  bear  approximately  the  same  rate  for  the 
same  school  facilities.” 

The  same  tax  rate  can  reach  all;  but  the  same  op¬ 
portunities  and  facilities  cannot. 

How  is  State  aid  obtained?  When  the  taxpayers  pay 
their  school  taxes  all  but  a  very  few  believe  they  have 
paid  their  entire  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school 
in  their  district.  Far  from  it.  Beginning  in  1920, 
there  was  included  in  the  State  tax  $1.50  per  thousand 
of  valuation  for  the  common  schools  of  this  State. 
This  was  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  increase  in 
the  teacher’s  salaries.  This  $1.50  per  thousand  was 
paid  in  your  county  tax.  In  1921  the  rate  was  $1.05, 
and  in  1922  the  rate  was  50  cents. 

Of  this  sum  so  raised  in  1920,  $22,500,000  was  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  cities,  villages  and  school  districts,  in 
addition  to  the  district  and  teachers’  quota  upon  a  basis 
for  each  teacher,  as  follows: 

First  class  cities  (New  York,  Buffalo  and 

Rochester )  $600.00 

Second  class  cities  .  550.00 

Other  cities  of  50,000  or  more .  450.00 

Cities  of  less  than  50,000,  and  villages  under 

superintendents  .  350.00 

Other  union  free  school  districts .  350.00 

Other  school  districts  employing  more  than 

one  teacher  .  300,00 

Each  school  district  employing  one  teacher 
having  an  assessed  valuation  exceeding 

$100,000  .  200.00 

Other  school  districts  employing  one  teacher 
and  an  assessed  valuation  of  $100,000  or 
less,  receive  $200,  plus  $3  for  each  $1,000 
valuation  less  than  100,000. 

The  more  teachers  in  a  city,  village  or  district,  the 

more  State  aid  returned.  Do  you  think  that  if  the 

cities  or  villages  had  not  appreciated  that  they  would 
get  more  out  than  they  contributed  they  would  have 
allowed  this  amendment  to  be  enacted? 

Get  the  assessed  valuation  of  your  district  and 

multiply  it  at  the  rate  of  the  State  tax  given  above, 

and  subtract  the  amount  of  the  State’s  aid  for  that 
year,  and  you  will  appreciate  the  amount  your  dis¬ 
trict  contributed  to  this  floating  fund. 


Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Hathaway  on  page  1334 
that  Prof.  Works  estimates  the  increased  cost  to  the 
State  would  be  $12,000,000,  and  that  the  cities  would 
pay  SO  per  cent  of  the  taxes.  The  only  way  that  this 
additional  cost  could  be  met  would  be  an  increase  in 
the  direct  State  tax.  Do  not  let  ourselves  be  deceived 
into  believing  that  someone  else  is  to  bear  our  tax  bur¬ 
dens.  Rather  educate  the  people  to  a  realization  of  the 
importance  of  their  schools  and  the  justification  of  a 
larger  expenditure  for  them.  From  past  experience 
the  cities  have  been  able  to  see  the  joker  in  all  school 
legislation,  and  will  prevent  its  passage  unless  they 
secui’e  their  share  and  then  some. 

I  take  issue  with  the  assertion  that  the  cities  are 
wealthy.  True,  they  have  a  large  assessed  valuation, 
but  they  have  also  a  corresponding  obligation  by  reason 
of  the  size  of  their  school  attendance.  Many  of  the 
cities  of  the  State  are  compelled  to  house  their  pupils 
in  portables  and  resort  to  half-day  sessions,  as  they  are 
unable  to  meet  the  cost  of  school  buildings.  The  report 
has  set  the  standard  of  equalization  assessed  valuation 
at  $290,000,  but  the  bill  places  it  at  $300,000. 

The  State  constitution  prohibits  cities,  in  addition  to 
providing  for  the  principal  and  interest  of  existing  debt, 
from  raising  by  taxation  in  any  one  year  for  “city  pur¬ 
poses”  amounts  in  excess  of  2  per  cent  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  city 
(Art.  VIII,  Sec.  10).  The  Board  of  Education  was 
unsuccessful  in  its  litigation  against  the  city  of  Roch¬ 
ester  (234  N.  Y.,  644)  in  its  contention  that  education 
was  a  State  function ;  the  court  held  that  moneys 
raised  for  education  were  for  “city  purposes’  under-  the 
constitution. 

The  New  York  State  Conference  of  Mayors  has  at  the 
last  legislative  session  recommended  that  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  prepare  and  approve  a  concurrent  resolution  pro¬ 
posing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  which  will 
provide  that  appropriations  for  school  purposes  shall 
not  be  included  in  the  2  per  cent  taxing  power  of  cities 
having  a  population  of  100,000  or  more.  This  is  not  a 
problem  of  rural  schools,  but  a  question  of  education  of 
the  whole  State. 

Would  the  people  of  the  State  sanction  the  abolition 
of  all  school  taxes  by  the  cities,  villages  and  districts, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  direct  State  tax  for  education 
to  be  administered  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion?  At  least  the  people  would  know  what  education 
would  cost.  Are  the  recommendations  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  anything  other  than  that,  only  by  an  indirect  route? 

Roger  Babson,  the  statistician,  shows  us  that  we  used 
during  1922,  one-sixth  of  the  national  income  for  taxes, 
federal,  State  and  local. 

The  school  problem  is  not  rural,  but  State-wide.  It 
is  fundamentally  a  financial  one.  Better  school  build¬ 
ings,  better  equipment  and  better  teachers  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  only  by  the  expenditure  of  more  money,  and  no 
juggling  of  figures  can  make  it  otherwise.  Give  the 
people  the  facts  without  camouflage.  M.  F. 


Two  Tales  of  the  Farm 

HERE  are  two  little  stories  as  they  are  related 
to  us.  There  are  many  more  such  incidents  if 
we  could  get  them : 

HE  NEVER  CALLED. — The  clipping  which  is  re¬ 
produced  on  page  1209  of  your  Sept.  23  issue,  reminds 
me  to  tell  of  a  similar  case,  but  with  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  ending,  which  occurred  mjar  here  recently. 
While  looting  the  hennery  of  a  neighbor,  a  poultry 
dealer  of  this  community  lost  his  pocketbook,  which 
was  found  to  contain  $147.  Apparently  he  did  not  dis¬ 
cover  his  loss  immediately,  and  it  was  found  by  the 
proprietor  inside  the  building  the  next  morning.  After 
counting  over  the  fowls,  the  farmer  found  that  he  was 
short  12  pullets  and  three  broilers.  He  notified  the 
owner  of  the  lost  pocketbook,  which  was  identified  by  a 
business  card  and  some  notes,  but  to  date  he  hasn’t 
claimed  it.  c.  E.  F. 

New  York. 

DIDN’T  NEED  THE  MILK.— Last  July  at  a  town 
in  New  York,  I  heard  a  story  about  a  typical  back-to- 
the-land  farmer,  the  kind  that  come  up  from  the  city 
in  the  Spring,  “buy”  a  farm  and  keep  boarders  during 
the  Summer.  The  man  bought  a  nice  large  cow,  recent¬ 
ly  freshened.  It  soon  got  sick.  He  sent  for  veter¬ 
inarian.  The  doctor  asked  when  the  cow  was  milked 
last.  The  farmer  replied  he  had  not  milked  the  cow 
since  he  bought  her.  When  told  he  should  have  milked 
regularly  twice  a  day,  he  said  he  did  not  need  the  milk  ; 
no  boarders  had  come  yet.  j.  l.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 


Notes  About  Sugar 

THE  following  figures  regarding  sugar  might  well 
be  kept  for  reference.  Before  the  Great  War 
the  world’s  production  of  sugar  reached  20,000.000 
tons  per  year.  During  the  war  several  million  tons 
were  lost,  hut  the  total  is  now  back  to  20.000,000. 
Of  this  about  11  per  cent  is  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions.  Before  the  war  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  sugar  in  this  country  amounted  to  4,000.- 
000  tons.  In  1922  this  had  increased  to  5,700.000  tons. 
We  are  now  consuming  about  28  per  cent  of  all  the 
sugar  produced  in  the  world.  The  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  before  the  war  was  84  lbs.  Last  year  it 
reached  103  lbs.  That  is,  every  man.  woman  and 
child  in  the  United  States  averaged  103  lbs.  of  sugar 
per  year.  It  is  said  that  only  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  exceed  us  in  this  respect.  Over  most  of  the 
world  consumption  has  fallen.  In  Great  Britain  the 
average  consumption  has  dropped  from  90  to  70  lbs. ; 
in  Germany,  75  to  54  lbs. ;  in  Russia.  29  to  5  lbs. 
Before  the  war  the  European  production  of  beet 
sugar  reached  9.000,000  tons.  Shortly  after  the  war 
this  had  dropped  to  about  3,000.000  tons,  and  last 
year  reached  5.200.000  tons.  Germany,  which  was 
formerly  the  heaviest  sugar  producing  nation  in  the 
world,  last  year  imported  180,000  tons,  while  she 
exported  only  17,000  tons.  The  United  States  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  greatest  importer  of  sugar.  Our  im¬ 
ports  for  last  year  amounted  to  3,300,000  tons,  and 
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we  have  been  paying  foreigners  something  like  $500,- 
000,000  a  year.  We  have  in  this  country  excellent 
soil  for  raising  sugar  beets,  and  it  would  be  entirely 
possible  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  to  develop 
the  sugar  business  so  as  to  wipe  out  the  imports 
entirely  and  leave  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar 
for  export,  if  desired.  There  will  have  to  be  a  crop 
adjustment  before  long,  with  less  of  the  crops  like 
wheat,  which  are  usually  developed  in  excess  of  de¬ 
mand,  and  more  crops  like  sugar,  which  are  needed 
by  our  own  people. 

Labor  Problems  at  the  South 

FARMER  in  Eastern  North  Carolina  writes  the 
Daily  News  about  a  new  labor  trouble  which 
has  come  up  in  his  section : 

During  the  period  of  inflation  at  the  time  of  and  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  World  War,  labor  was  in  the 
saddle  and  its  demands  were  met  because  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  farmer  to  grant  them,  and  then  come  out 
ahead.  Since  that  time,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
now,  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  farmer  to  pay  the 
price  for  labor  that  has  been  and  is  being  paid  on  pub¬ 
lic  work  and  by  public  service  and  manufacturing  cor¬ 
porations,  and  many  expedients  are  being  resorted  to  in 
order  to  get  crops  worked  and  harvested.  Farm  products 
have  been  selling  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  farmer,  large  and  small,  has  been  hard  pressed. 
To  meet  the  emergency  a  system  known  as  “exchang¬ 
ing  work”  has  been  inaugurated.  White  farmers  “ex¬ 
change”  work  with  negro  farmers,  white  boys  and  white 
girls  working  side  by  side  with  negro  boys  and  negro 
girls,  for  all  practical  purposes  the  negro  being  the  em¬ 
ployer  ;  and  the  white  man  says  it  is  necessary  to  do 
this  in  order  to  make  a  living  for  his  family.  If  the 
contention  is  true,  then  our  State  is  facing  a  very 
serious  economic  problem,  and  one  that,  if  not  solved, 
will  lead  to  a  lowering  of  our  standard  of  living  and  a 
possible  degeneration  of  the  farm  population. 

As  a  result  of  this  system  many  desperate  fights 
have  occurred.  The  migration  of  negroes  to  the 
North  is  partly  responsible  for  the  trouble. 


Growth  of  Dairying  in  Central  West 

I  have  been  following  with  much  interest  your  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  dairy  situation  in  the  Eastern  States.  A 
brief  description  of  the  dairy  situation  in  the  Middle 
AVest  may  help  your  readers  to  get  a  better  general  idea 
of  the  kind  of  competition  they  are  facing  there. 

Twenty-five  to  30  years  ago  there  were  practically  no 
dairy  products  shipped  out  of  the  region  lying  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  the  Rockies.  Corn  and  wheat 
ruled  the  land  that  was  under  cultivation  at  that  time. 
But  from  about  1896  on  the  surplus  butter  made  by  the 
farmers’  wives  gradually  increased,  as  did  the  number 
and,  quality  of  the  dairy  cattle.  Then  about  1908  a 
Farm  Bureau  in  Southeast  Nebraska  started  shipping 
in  purebred  Holsteins  from  Wisconsin  in  carload  lots. 
This  one  Bureau  shipped  in  eight  or  10  carloads  of 
cows  and  calves  in  three  or  four  years.  They  now  in 
turn  have  been  shipping  out  surplus  stock  for  several 
years,  mostly  to  nearby  communities  and  States.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  Nebraska  Farm  Bureaus  followed  their  ex¬ 
ample  after  two  or  three  years.  The  good  results  and 
large  returns  from  those  early  shipments  were  given 
rather  wide  publicity  by  the  daily  and  farm  press,  and 
as  a  result  dairying  (which  in  this  case  means  cream 
production)  increased  very  rapidly  from  then  on,  and  is 
still  on  the  upward  trend.  These  cream  producers  have 
to  buy  very  little  feed,  as  they  grow  great  quantities  of 
corn  and  Alfalfa,  an  almost  perfectly  balanced  ration, 
and  of  late  years  they  have  learned  the  great  value  of 
Sweet  clover  pasture.  Many  also  use  Sudan  grass  as 
late  Summer  and  early  Fall  pasture.  Bluegrass  and 
Timothy  are  of  little  value  in  this  region. 

From  the  above  the  reader  will  readily  understand 
that  this  surplus  cream  is  produced  quite  cheaply.  As 
it  is  produced  as  a  side  line  by  nearly  every  farmer  in 
the  eastern  ends  of  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma,  as  well  as  in  nearly  all  parts  of  I  own 
and  Missouri,  and  by  a  large  portion  of  the  farmers 
and  ranchers  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana  and  West¬ 
ern  South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  you  can  see 
that  the  aggregate  production  is  immense.  So  much 
for  the  producing  end.  Now  for  the  marketing  end. 

Formerly  the  farmers  traded  in  their  surplus  butter 
at  the  country  store  along  with  their  eggs,  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  disposed  of  it  as  best  he  could.  Some  time  in  the 
early  nineties,  I  think  it  was,  someone  conceived  the 
idea  of  gathering  this  surplus  butter  (and  cream)  into 
a  central  plant  and  preparing  it  for  market.  The  firm 
of  Haskell  &  Bosworth  was  organized  in  our  town  to 
carry  this  idea  into  effect.  In  time  they  established 
local  agencies  (or  cream  stations,  as  they  are  ealled)  in 
hundreds  of  towns  and  villages.  These  agents  buy  the 
cream  direct  from  the  farmer  on  a  commission  basis, 
paying  according  to  butterfat  content  of  cream  as  proved 
by  Babcock  test.  Semi-weekly  or  oftener  the  stations 
ship  the  cream  that  they  have  on  hand  to  the  central 
plant,  sometimes  500  miles  away,  in  cans  of  eight- 
gallon  size  mostly.  Once  a  week  or  once  a  month  the 
creamery  mails  checks  to  the  producers,  either  direct  or 
through  the  stations.  The  stations  also  buy  eggs  and 
ship  them  to  the  creamery.  They  also  used  to  buy  the 
country  store’s  supply  of  surplus  butter,  whether  it  was 
good,  bad  or  otherwise,  melting  and  rechurning  it  with 
sweet  milk  or  some  such  process,  and  then  selling  it  as 
“Pure  Creamery  Butter.”  There’s  no  need  of  that  now, 
though,  for  “country  butter”  is  a  rarity  except  in  the 
country,  and  the  dairymen  themselves,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say.  often  use  oleo  or  else  buy  “creamery.” 

The  original  firm  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist,  but 
the  corporation  that  took  its  place  has  grown  to  be  a 
giant  for  fair.  It  is  capitalized  in  the  millions,  and 
has  immense  plants  in  central  locations,  both  west  and 
east.  At  one  time  it  had  almost  a  monopoly,  but  other 
companies,  including  one  of  the  big  Chicago  meat-pack¬ 
ing  companies,  have  now  successfully  invaded  the  field. 

One  farmers’  “co-op.”  company,  located  near  the  Ne- 
braska-Kansas  border  line,  after  nearly  going  on  the 
rocks  financially,  got  a  hustling  young  Dane  to  run 
their  plant  and  business,  and  are  now  making  a  grpat 
success.  Their  butter  and  eggs  go  to  New  York  City 
in  carload  lots.  8o  far  as  I  know  there  is  but  one  small 
milk  condensery  in  this  region,  and  very  few  cheese  fac¬ 
tories.  j.  h.  T. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 

Exiled 

•  It  comes  to  me  often  in  silence, 

When  the  firelight  splutters  low — 
When  the  black,  uncertain  shadows 
Seem  wraiths  of  long  ago ; 

Always  with  a  throb  of  heartache, 

That  fills  each  pulsive  vein, 

Comes  the  old,  unquiet  longing 
For  the  peace  of  home  again. 

I’m  sick  of  the  roar  of  the  cities, 

And  of  faces  cold  and  strange ; 

I  know  where  there’s  warmth  of  welcome, 
And  my  yearning  fancies  range 
Back  to  the  dear  old  homestead, 

'With  an  aching  sense  of  pain, 

But  there’ll  be  joy  in  the  coming, 

When  I  go  home  again. 

When  I  go  home  again  !  There’s  music 
That  never  may  die  away, 

And  it  seems  the  hands  of  angels, 

On  a  mystic  harp  at  play, 

Have  touched  with  a  yearning  sadness 
On  a  beautiful,  broken  strain, 

To  which  is  my  fond  heart  wording — 
When  I  go  home  again. 

Outside  of  my  darkened  window 
Are  the  great  world’s  clash  and  din, 
And  slowly  the  Autumn  shadows 
Come  drifting,  drifting  in. 

Sobbing,  the  night  wind  murmurs  _ 

To  the  splash  of  the  Autumn  rain, 

But  I  dream  of  the  glorious  greeting 
When  I  go  home  again. 

— Eugene  Field. 

* 

A  correspondent  who  does  not  give 
her  name  asks  how  to  can  mushrooms  by 
the  cold-pack  method,  and  how’  they  may 
be  prepared  in  different  ways.  We  have 
never  yet  had  enough  mushrooms  to  can 
them,  but  a  reader  gave  us  the  following 
instructions  several  years  ago,  and  others 
who  have  tried  it  report  entire  success: 
Select  fresh  young  mushrooms,  wash 
carefully,  and  cook  in  an  enamel  kettle 
for  45  minutes.  Fill  cans  with  mush¬ 
rooms  and  add  lightly  salted  water  to 
within  one  inch  of  top ;  close  the  jar 
after  usual  directions,  and  process  for 
three  hours  in  water-bath  outfit,  or  for 
75  minutes  at  228  degrees  with  5  lbs. 
steam  pressure. 

* 

As  for  methods  of  using  mushrooms, 
they  are  many  and  varied,  always  re¬ 
membering  that  their  characteristic  flavor 
must  not  be  lost.  Mushroom  catsup  is  a 
delicious  seasoning  for  many  meat  dishes, 
especially  mutton  or  poultry.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  old  English  recipe  which  we 
have  used  with  satisfaction :  Examine 
fresh  mushrooms  carefully  for  lurking  in¬ 
sects  ;  wipe,  but  do  not  wash.  Put  a 
layer  of  mushrooms  in  an  earthen  dish, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  then  another  layer 
and  more  salt,  and  continue  until  all  are 
used.  Cover  with  a  cloth,  and  put  in  a 
cool  place  for  24  hours.  If  put  in  a 
warm  place  the  juice  will  ferment.  Then 
mash  and  strain  through  a  coarse  bag. 
To  every  quart  of  liquid  add  one  ounce 
of  pepper  corns,  and  boil  slowly  in  a  pre¬ 
serving  kettle  for  30  minutes ;  then  add, 
for  each  quart,  %  ounce  whole  allspice. 
1/2  ounce  sliced  ginger  root,  one  dozen 
whole  cloves  and  three  blades  of  mace. 
Boil  15  minutes  longer,  then  stand  aside 
to  cool,  strain  through  flannel,  and  put 
in  small  bottles,  filling  to  the  top.  Cork 
tightly  and  dip  corks  in  melted  paraffin. 

* 

The  simplest  way  to  serve  mushrooms, 
and  one  that  preserves  the  flavor,  is  as 
follows :  Peel  carefully  without  breaking, 
cut  off  stems,  and  lay  in  an  earthen  dish 
or  casserole,  gills  up.  Dust  with  salt  and 
pepper,  put  a  bit  of  butter  on  each,  close 
the  dish,  and  cook  in  a  hot  oven  until 
fender.  Serve  on  hot  buttered  toast, 
pouring  the  juice  over  them.  They  may 
also  be  cooked  in  the  same  way  in  a 
closed  frying  pan,  but  the  flavor  is  best 
preserved  by  cooking  in  an  earthen  dish. 
Cooked  in  this  way  they  are  delicious 
laid  upon  beefsteak,  or  on  sliced  roast 
beef  or  mutton  that  bas  been  reheated. 
They  are  excellent  in  chicken  fricassee. 
Another  method  is  to  fry  in  butter,  after 
peeling  and  cutting  up  both  mushroom 
and  stems,  then  add  strained  tomato 
sauce,  seasoned  with  a  little  onion,  salt 
and  pepper,  boil  up,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Cooked  in  butter,  then  with  enough  cream 
added  to  make  a  sauce,  seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  simmered  a  few  minutes, 
they  are  extra  good  served  on  toast.  But 
don’t  experiment  wnth  strange  fungi  if 
you  know  little  about  them. 


Another  Rug  Hook 

I  like  my  rug  hook  the  best  of  any  I 
ever  saw  or  used,  both  for  hooking  and 
crocheting  rugs.  The  handy  man  made  a 
well-shaped  wooden  handle  and  burned  a 
hole  through  the  center  lengthwise.  A 
spike  was  put  through,  the  hole  fitting 
the  spike  tightly.  Next  he  filed  a  hook 
on  the  pointed  end  of  the  spike.  This 
makes  a  hook  that  doesn’t  cramp  the 
hand.  mother  bee. 


Favorite  Pickles 


The  following  pickle  recipe  has  been 
used  in  our  family  for  years  and  we  are 
very  fond  of  it :  One  quart  young,  tiny 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1856.  Jacket 
blouse,  with  surplice 
closing,  having 
crushed  girdle  that 

ties  at  the  side,  and 
short  kimono  sleeves 
with  cuffs;  for 

ladies  and  misses. 
Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  in.  bust.  Any 
size  requires  3  yds. 
40  -  in.  material. 
Worn  with  Skirt  No. 
1851,  with  plaits  at 
side  closing,  and 

with  or  without  set- 
in  pocket.  Sizes  26, 
28,  30  and  32  in. 
waist.  Size  28  re¬ 
quires  214  yds.  40- 
in.  material,  cut 

lengthwise.  Blouse, 
15  cents;  skirt,  20 
cents.  Fashion  cat¬ 
alog,  15  cents. 


1914.  Two  -  piece 
dress  for  stouts,  sur¬ 
plice  or  slip  -  on 
blouse,  and  two- 
piece  skirt,  with  or 
without  side  panels; 
sleeves  attached  to 
a  body  lining.  Sizes 
44,  46,  48  and  50  in. 
bust.  Any  size  re¬ 
quires  5%  yds.  40- 
in.  material,  with 
1 %  yds.  36-in.  lin- 
i  n  g  .  Embroidered 
with  Transfer  No. 
11077.  Dress,  25 
cents;  transfer,  20 
cents. 


1940 


1940.  Children’s 
dress,  with  left  side 
closing,  having  ki¬ 
mono  sleeves  with 
seams  on  shoulders 
and  full-length  ex¬ 
tensions.  Sizes  2, 
4  and  6  years.  Size 
4  years  requires  1% 
yds.  30-ln.  material. 
15  cents. 
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1159.  Boys’  bloom¬ 
ers  and  straight 
trousers.  Sizes  4,  6. 
8.  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  years 
requires  1%  yds. 
36-in.  material.  15 
cents.  1048.  Boys’ 
one-piece  suit,  con¬ 
sisting  of  sports 
blouse  and  under¬ 
garment,  having 
long  or  short  sleeves 
and  two-piece  back; 
to  be  worn  with 
separate  trousers. 
Sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years.  Size  8  years 
requires  2%  yds. 
36-in.  material.  15 
cents. 


cucumbers,  not  over  2  in.  long,  two 
quarts  very  small  white  onions,  two 
quarts  tender  string  beans,  each  cut  in 
half,  three  quarts  small  green  tomatoes, 
two  heads  cauliflower,  broken  in  pieces 
After  preparing  ifhese  vegetables  mix 
them  together,  sprinkle  salt  between 
sparingly.  Let  stand  24  hours,  then 
drain.  Now  put  these  vegetables  in  a 
preserving  kettle  over  the  fire,  sprinkling 
through  them  an  ounce  of  turmeric  for 
coloring,  six  red  peppers  chopped  coarse¬ 
ly.  four  tablespoons  of  mustard  seed,  two 
tablespoons  celery  seed,  two  of  whole  all¬ 
spice,  two  of  whole  cloves,  a  coffee  cup 
of  sugar,  two-thirds  teacup  of  ground 
mustard.  Pour  on  enough  best  cider 
vinegar  to  cover.  Simmer  well  until 
cooked  tender.  Seal  in  glass  jars. 

Our  favorite  cucumber  pickle  recipe 
may  cost  a  little  more  in  the  beginning, 
but  pickles  will  keep  more  than  a  year 
if  stirred  often  : 

One  gallon  cold  cider  vinegar.  %  lb. 
salt,  i/l  lb.  onion  and  ground  mustard,  a 
little  horseradish,  two  ounces  cinnamon, 
one  ounce  of  cloves  and  one  ounce  gin¬ 
ger,  one  green  pepper.  Stir  frequently, 
that  all  may  dissolve ;  do  not  wash  cu¬ 
cumbers  ;  wipe  them  dry  a  few  at  a  time, 
or  as  you  have  them.  Throw  them  in  the 
stone  jar  and  stir  them  up.  MRS.  G.  C.  M. 


COLGATE’S  ss 

Helps  You  Smile  Through  The  Years 

“1  was  only  eighteen  then ,  my  dear.” 

“But  you*ve  the  same  smile  now ,  Qrand - 
mother — it’s  hardly  a  day  older.” 


Beautiful  teeth  are  treasures  increasingly 
precious  as  the  years  slip  by.  To  go 
smiling  through  your  years,  choose  a 
dentifrice  that  is  safe  —  one  that  pre¬ 
serves  the  natural  beauty  of  your  teeth. 


Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  is  safe 
because  it  “washes”  and  polishes;  does 
not  scratch  or  scour  your  delicate  tooth 
enamel.  It  cleans  teeth  thor- 


The  Colgate  habit  is  a  health  habit 
easily  formed,  and  a  safe  habit  for  a 
lifetime.  Large  Tube  25c. 


COLGATE  &  CO, 

Established  1806 


If  Your  Wisdom  Teeth 
Could  Talk  They’d 
v  Say, “Use  Colgate’s” 


T ruth  in  Advertising  Implies  Honesty  in  Manufacture 


Y  CLEANS  \ 
'  TEETH  THE 
RIGHT  WAY 

\^4shesa„,/  Ioliskes 
v  Doesn't  Scratch  . 
or  Scour  /, 


•'xty&K  «, , 


oughly  and  that  is  all  any  tooth 
paste  or  powder  can  do. 


Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  in-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Get  oar  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


/CANVAS  COVERS  * 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  __ 

Protect  your  machines,  wagons  and  tools  from  the  sun 
and  storms  and  they  will  last  twice  as  long.  We  make 
canvas  covers  of  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices  today 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  ROBBINS,  Inc.' 
Dept.  B,  26  Front  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Fine  Quality-Rich  Flavory 

OFFEE 

Fresh  from  Roasier 


y^BLEND  of  the  best  high 
p X#  grown  mountain  coffee 
' —  -*•  with  a  tantalizingly  fra¬ 
grant  aroma  and  a  highly  appe¬ 
tizing  and  satisfying  flavor  that 
will  delight  the  most  particular 
1  person.  Roasted  dally  and  ship- 
f  ped  to  you  at  the  wholesale  price 
of  35c  a  pound  in  5  pound  lots. 

Known  as  our  Hotel  Blond  and 

the  product  of  our  S3  years’  experience 
in  the  coffee  husiness.  In  the  whole  bean  or 
^ground.  This  quality  usually  retails 
at  45  cents. 

PAY  ON  DELIVERY 

plus  few  cents  delivery  charges. 
Money  Back  promptly  If  n#l  satisfied. 

Send  10  cents  to  cover  postage  and 
packing,  on  large  free  sample  of  our 
Hotel  Blend  coffee— enough  to  make 
1  Z  cups— and  experience  for  your¬ 
self  its  delicious,  refined  flavor  and  incomparable 
aroma.  State  if  whole  or  ground  bean  is  desired. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  Dept.  E-1 

235  Washington  Street,  at  Park  Place,  New  York 


PRINTING  I  Envelopes.  Letterheads,  Billheads,  Circulars. 
Write  needs.  Samples  free.  FRANKLIN,  PRESS.  B-2I,  Milford.  N.H 

|  All  FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  your  re- 
I  11(1  turn  name  and  address  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for  only 
SO  Cents  Write  for  samples  of  LetterHeads  and  other 
kinds  printing  R.  N.  HOWIE.  Printer.  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


LARGE 

SAMPLE 


r„,  Pa|a  ALL  WOOL  II AND 
rOl  OalB —  AND  MACHINE 


Knitting  Yarns 

GOLF  AND  PLAIN  SOCKS.  We  also  can  work  your  wool 
into  yarn.  H.  A.  Bartlett,  Harmony,  Maine 
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76c  worth  of  Peace  Dale  Sicilian  Floss 
makes  this  charming  sweaterl  This 
model  is  blue  with  white  trimmings— 
an  attractive  combination.  No*  1* 


Knitting  Directions 
free 

These  are  the  styles  of  sweaters  being  featured 
now  in  fashionable  New  York  stores.  Both  were 
planned  and  knitted  by  a  famous  sweaterdesigner. 
Kor  a  very  small  cost  you  can  knit  them  of  Peace 
Dale  Quality  Yarns.  Accurate  directions  will  be 
sent  you  free  with  sample  card  showing  over  120 
samples  of  beautiful  Peace  Dale  yarns.  Paisley, 
Sicilian  Floss,  etc.  Lovely  new  colors.  Made  by 
a  100-year  old  New  England  firm.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
today  for  your  card  and  directions  for  knitting. 


A  fashionable  coat  Bweater  with  the 
popular  hell  sleeves  made  of  the  heavy 
Peace  Dale  Sicilian  Worsted  Tan  and 
Brown  brushed  up.  It  costa  only  $3.04 
to  make.  Easy  to  knit.  No.  2. 


Peace  Dale  Mills, 

Dept.  T#kl,  25  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  free  sample  card  of  Peace  Dale  Yarns 
and  free  directions  for  knitting  sweater  No.  1  □ 
No.  2  □  (check  which). 


Name  . 
Street . 
City  . . 


State . 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 

E  LL-AN  S 

25<t  and  75 $  Packages  Everywhere 


cook  and  bake  perfectly 


RED  CROSS  Ranges  make 
cooking  a  pleasure.  Results  are 
surprising.  Charmingly  enam¬ 
eled  ;  nickel  trim.  Neat;  clean; 
washable;  sanitary. 


m 


Sold  by  leading 
dealers.  WRITE 
for  catalogue,  free. 

Co  -  operative 
Foundry  Co. 


“Since  186 7”  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


RED  CROSS 

Ranges  e  Furnaces 


Just  What  You  Want! 
Complete  Stove 

ONLY  25c 


INCLUDING  HANDY  EXTINGUISHER 
AND  CAN  OF  STERNO  CANNED  HEAT 

Just  the  thing  for  cooking  breakfast  before  lighting 
the  kithen  range,  for  heating  water  at  night,  for  sick 
room  emergencies;  warming  poultry  and  stock  feeci, 
cooking  meals,  tea,  coffee — thousands  of  uses.  Stove 
folds  up  flat,  weighs  8  ounces.  Most  economical. 
SEND  THIS  AD  and  25c  to  the  Sterno  Corporation, 
9  East  37th  Street,  New  York  City,  Dept.  43,  and 
we  will  send  stove  prepaid. 

Satisfaction  or  money  back  guaranteed 

STERNO 
Canned  Heat 

Be  prepared  tor  the  Tali  and  Winter  emergencies. 
Send  for  one  of  these  stoves  while  the  otter  lasts. 


Filling  Silo 

September  24. — It  lacks  but  a  week  of 
three  months  since  I  wrote  the  story  of  a 
rainy  day,  even  then  a  rare  and  welcome 
occurrence.  Since  that  time,  until  yes¬ 
terday’s  downpour,  the  country  in  this 
section  has  grown  steadily  more  and  more 
parched.  Gardens  have  suffered  pretty 
sharply.  Even  my  “dry  weather  cauli¬ 
flower”  declined  to  produce  heads  of  any 
size.  Late  plantings  of  all  kinds  refused 
to  respond  generously  to  the  most  faith¬ 
ful  cultivation.  Still,  as  always,  there 
are  compensations.  Tomatoes,  peppers 
and  eggplants  have  borne  specimens  tit 
for  a  county  fair,  and  all  the  root  crops 
are  abundant. 

I  have  sold  more  than  .$25  worth  of 
vegetables  from  my  little  garden,  sending 
them  in  weekly  boxes  to  New  York.  I 
offer  an  assortment  of  seasonable  vege¬ 
tables  for  50  cents — the  consumer  to  pay 
the  parcel  post  charges.  This  lias  proved 
very  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  and 
my  customers  assert  that  things  so  sent 
are  fresher  and  better  than  those  ob¬ 
tainable  in  market.  Already  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  plans  for  a  larger  variety  and  better 
methods  next  year.  This,  to  my  mind, 
is  the  most  delightfully  inspiring  thing 
about  farming — the  perennial  chance  to 
make  a  fresh  start !  The  true  farmer — 
man  or  woman — is  always  confident  that 
another  season  will  show  a  big  improve¬ 
ment  all  along  the  line — 'better  weather, 
wiser  management,  bigger  crops  and  high¬ 
er  prices !  “Hope  springs  eternal”  even 
after  one  crosses  the  50  line,  thank 
Heaven  ! 

But  the  interest  of  the  moment  here 
is  silo  filling.  Dairying  is  our  main  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  company  is  offering  a 
7%-cent  rate  this  Fall  as  against  6% 
cents  last  year.  Silos  have  gone  up  in 
our  vicinity  like  a  crop  of  great  cylin¬ 
drical  mushrooms,  and  are  being  filled 
with  an  excellent  grade  of  silage,  for  corn 
likes  hot.  dry  weather,  and  when  well  fed 
it  withstands  a  drought  bravely.  It  is 
the  rule  here  to  “join  work”  in  filling 
silo.  Not  every  farmer  has  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment,  so  that  neighbors  com¬ 
bine,  and  many  hands  make,  if  not  “light 
work.”  at  least  quick  and  efficient  ac¬ 
complishment.  In  our  five-acre  cornfield 
last  week  could  be  seen  a  rather  amus¬ 
ingly  varied  assortment  of  laborers.  First 
came  Grandfather,  owner  and  baek-to- 
tke-lander,  whose  native  thoroughness 
won  him  the  post  of  man-in-the-silo. 
Next  the  farmer  son,  rather  of  the  tense 
and  lean  New  England  type,  whose  five 
years  of  hard  work  since  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  have  not  served  to  quench  his  early 
enthusiasm  for  the  calling.  Followed  a 
neighboring  business  farmer  with  his 
team,  an  aggressive  New  York  lawyer  on 
vacation,  as  determined  not  to  be  out¬ 
distanced  with  the  corn-knife  as  with  the 
tongue  and  pen,  and  the  medical  student, 
driving  our  home-bred  colts  and  keeping 
an  eye  on  little  Bill,  as  self-reliant  a 
two-year-old  as  ever  perched  on  a  load  of 
corn  fodder!  There  was  Grandmother 
in  bloomers,  covered  with  enthusiasm, 
and  a  basket  of  ripe  peaches,  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  the  hired  man, 
whose  easy  loose-jointed  stride  and  de¬ 
licious  Yankee  humor  make  him  as  en¬ 
joyable  as  he  is  efficient.  All  worked 
with  a  will,  and  the  hum  of  engine  and 
cutting  box  scarce  stopped  for  a  moment 
as  the  glorious  September  day  went  by. 
Back  and  forth  hurried  the  two  farm 
wagons,  and  down  went  row  after  row 
of  yellow  dent,  heavy  with  ears  which  the 
squirrels  and  ’coons  had  already  discov¬ 
ered.  Their  nightly  husking  bees  would 
soon  have  made  serious  inroads  on  the 
crop. 

I  have  never  cooked  or  tasted  ’coon 
meat,  but  George  assures  me  that  I 
“couldn’t  scarcely  tell  it  from  ‘fraish’ 
roasted  pork.”  Young  woodchuck  I  tried 
this  Summer.  Grandfather  caught  not 
less  than  10  under  the  Sweet  Bough  tree 
near  my  garden — and  it  seemed  to  me 
almost  indistinguishable  from  rabbit. 

At  the  edge  of  the  cornfield,  festooned 
luxuriantly  over  a  slender  wild  cherry,  I 
discovered  a  grapevine  loaded  with  its 
fragrant  bunches.  Can  anyone  tell  me 
why  wild  grapes  have  a  perfume  so  vast¬ 
ly  superior  to  that  of  the  finest  cultivat¬ 
ed  variety ?  It  was  imposible  to  resist 
rlie  temptation  to  endanger  middle-aged 
life  and  limb  for  the  sweet  sake  of  jelly, 
spiced  preserve  and  grapejuice.  The 
roads  about  us — even  back  roads — have 
been  painstakingly  patrolled  by  automo¬ 
bile  parties  in  search  of  wild  grapes, 
cider  apples,  elderberries,  anything  for 
the  inevitable  home-brew ! 

“We  won’t  be  blowing  our  fingers  cold 
mornings  next  month,”  says  George,  as 
we  pause  to  survey  the  clean  stubbly 
cornfield  when  chore  time  approaches. 
No,  there  will  be  no  husking  to  do.  no 
wet  or  frozen  corn  fodder  to  handle.  The 
cows  can  hardly  wait,  each  for  her  turn, 
as  the  baskets  of  succulent  silage  are 
emptied  in  the  mangers.  This  is  the  effi¬ 
cient  way,  no  doubt,  but  I  am  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  and  I  miss  the  rows  of  corn  shocks 
and  the  heaps  of  yellow  ears! 

GRANDMOTHER  ROSE. 


Washington  Pie 

Three  eggs,  one  cup  sugar,  1%  cups 
flour,  two  teaspoons  cold  water,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder.  This  makes  the 
cake.  Filling:  One  egg,  one-half  cup 
milk,  one  tablespoon  cornstarch,  one 
tablespoon  sugar.  Bake  cake  in  two  lay¬ 
ers.  Boil  the  filling  and  let  get  cold. 
Then  cut  layers  through  horizontally  and 
spread  filling.  Then  put  together.  1.  T. 


Handy  Coupon  Below 


20V381 — Whether  you  own  a  pair  of  these  One- 
Strap  Pumps  or  not.  you  ought  to  buy  another 
pair.  They're  more  stylish  than  ever  . 

and  worth  at  least  $3.  Made  of  * p 
Black  Patent  Leather  with  neat  V 
perforations,  flexible  leather  sole 
and  one-inch  rubber  heel.  Fancy 
metal  ornament  included.  ::^ks*B5rp 

i  Sizes:  2%  to  8.  Widths:  P 

A  and  E.  Witk$^  98  N 

fm  ornament. . .  fl  _  X/MSy' 

IflL.  post  ago  .  .-vAi 

paid  to  V3 

* Ayour  door  dsiiBItU&tti 


merchandise 
Carried! 
Lowest  m 
{Prices  in  m 

WmericnfJm 


~New  Yorks 
paShion  Guide , 
*77 he  Bellas  Hess, 
HEatt^  Winter  Catalog, 
is  now  Ready/Send  the 
COUPON  Below  ^  Get 
Your  Copy  NOW/~— 
More  than 300 Pates  of 
New  York’s  latest  Stifles, 


Imported 
Coney 
Collar  1 


Patent 

Leathe 


ifL 

FREE 


All 
Wool 
Polo 

5V8000, 

A 


5Y8000 — As  an  example  of  the 
wonderful  values  in  the  new 
Bellas  Hess  Fall  Number  Cat¬ 
alog.  we  picture  above  a  real 
$15.00  value  Coat  at  a  clear  sav¬ 
ing  of  over  $5.00.  It  is  styled  on 
the  latest,  and  most  fashionable 
straight  line  silhouette  and  is 
made  of  an  exceptionally  good 
grade  All-Wool  Polo.  soft 
napped,  of  good  weight,  and 
very  warm. 

The  collar  which  may  he  worn 
muffled  up  as  pictured  or  thrown 
open  across  shoulders  is  of  dense, 
silky-haired  Imported  brown 
Coney  Fur— not  the  ordinary 
Coney  Fur,  but  the  finest  Coney 
Fur  there  is.  Model  is  cut 
with  generous  fullness,  has  sty¬ 
lish  wide  sleeves,  and  two  6lot 
pockets.  Fancy  stitching  and 
novelty  buttons  trim  the  deep 
cuffs  and  welted  seams  at  either 
side  to  waist  depth,  giving  the 
stylish  and  attractive  panel  ef¬ 
fect.  Lined  to  waist  with  good 
durable,  lustrous  Sateen. 

Color:  Rich  brown  heather 
only.  Size*:  32  to  46  bust: 
also  for  small  women  32  to  38 
bust.  Length:  About  48  inches. 
-Guaranteed  moth-proof  for  the 
entire  life  of  the  garment.  Real¬ 
ly  an  exceptional  value!  Our 
I  Price,  Postage  paid  to  $Q75 
|  your  door .  — 


35V8001 — If  you’re  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Bellas  Hess 
values  this  Dress,  selected 
from  our  latest  Fall  and 
Winter  Catalog  is  typical 
of  what  you  can  expect.  It 
is  made  of  a  high  grade, 
good  weight,  soft  finished 
firmly  and  smoothly  woven 
AH-Wool  Serge  that  is 
just  as  durable  as  it  is 
handsome.  The  styling  al¬ 
so  is  right  up  to  the  min¬ 
ute,  for  the  model  displays 
the  latest  coat  design  that 
is  so  popular  with  smartly 
dressed  New  York  women. 

The  notched  collar  and 
revers,  as  well  as  the  ves- 
tee  and  the  full  out 
sleeves  are  edged  with 
novelty  looped  braid  and 
the  front  is  finished  with 
a  wide  hand  of  lustrous 
fancy  Silk  braid— a  novel 
and  very  pleasing  trim¬ 
ming.  Narrow  self  sash  at 
waistline.  One  inset  pocket. 

Colors:  Navy  blue  or  black.  Sizes: 
For  women  32  to  46  bust:  also  for 
misses  32  to  38  bust.  Skirt  length: 
33  to  39  inches.  Guaranteed* 
moth-proof.  Our  Price,  vPiWo 
Postage  paid  to  your  door... 


55V800I 

mwooi 

Ser&e 

*98 

\%JPost 
FREE 


Satisfaction  or 
Your  Money 
Refunded 


Bellas  Hess  &  Co. 

WASHINGTON.  MORTON  O  BARROW  STS. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


24 

Hour 

Service 


Fill  out  blank  below  with  your  name  and  address  (cut  out  on  dotted  line  and  mail  to  us.) 

BELLAS  HESS  &  CO..  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  R.  N.  Y.  10-23 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog  No.  109  of  New  York’s  Latest  Styles. 

NAME . 

STREET  . 

TOWN .  STATE . 
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ONE  DISAGREEABLE  MOTORING 
EXPERIENCE  after  dark  on  the  trip  to  or 
from  town  convinces  the  farmer  of  the 
necessity  of  an  EVEREADY  FLASHLIGHT. 
The  safe,  reliable,  portable  light.  Safe, 
because  it  has  no  fre  hazard.  Reliable, 
because  you  can  carry  it  in  driving  wind  and 
rain.  Feeding  the  stock — in  working  about 
the  barn — anywhere  after  dark  on  the  farm, 
the  EVEREADY  FLASHLIGHT  is  literally  a 
light  of  a  thousand  uses;  a  single  use  often 
proves  worth  a  thousand  times  the  small 
cost.  Complete  with  batteries  65c  to  $4.50. 


flashlight 


FLASHLIGHTS 
&  BATTERIES 

— they  last  longer 


Feed  Grinder 


The  Letz  Dixie  is  guaranteed  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  15  to  30%  and  cut  feeding  costs  25 
to  50%.  Send  for  valuable  feeding  booklet. 


1083  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Indiana 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoou- 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you  top  prices.  “Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing  be¬ 
cause  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  o_r  grocery  stores. 
Purely  vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all 
State  and  National  food  laws.  Used  for 
50  years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co..  Burlington,  Vt. 


Easiest  Running  Mill 

Mr  nrlo  Kelly  Duplex  Mills  require  25  per 

If  ACIUC  i #*,  cent  less  power,  do  more  work 
than  any  other  mill  of  equal  size. 
Grind  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  kaffir  corn,  cotton  seed, 
corn  in  shucks,  sheaf  oats  or  any 
kind  of  grain.  For  speed  and 
complete  grinding  the 

KELLY  DUPLEX 

Can’t  Be  Beat 

Easily  operated.  Neverchokes, 
7  sizes.  Fully  guaranteed.  Any 
power.  Especially  adapted 
for  Farm  Engines  and  Trac¬ 
tors.  Write  for  catalog. 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.  Cept.20  Springfield,  Ohli 


EASY  NOW  TO  SAW  LOGS 
AND  FELL  TREES 

WITTE  Log-Saw  Does  the  Work  of 
10  Men  At  1/20  the  Cost — 
Saws  40  Cords  a  Day 


A  log  saw  that  will  burn  any  fuel  and  de¬ 
liver  the  surplus  power  so  necessary  to  fast 
sawing  is  sure  to  show  every  owner  an 
extra  profit  of  over  $1,000.00  a  year. 

Such  an  outfit  is  the  Witte  Log-Saw 
which  has  met  such  sensational  success. 
The  W1CO  Magneto  equipped  Witte  is 
known  as  the  standard  of  power  saws — 
fast  cutting,  with  a  natural  “arm-swing” 
and  free  from  the  usual  log-saw  troubles. 
It  burns  kerosene,  gasoline  or  distillate  so 
economically  that  a  full  day’s  work  costs 
only  twenty-two  cents. 


Win.  Middlestadt  reports  that  the  Witte 
has  replaced  forty  men  using  buck-saws. 
Hundreds  of  users  saw  as  much  as  forty 
cords  a  day. 

Mr.  Witte  says  that  the  average  user  of 
a  Witte  Log  and  Tree  saw  can  make  easily 
$50.00  a  day  with  the  outfit  and  so  confi¬ 
dent  is  he  that  he  offers  to  send  the  com¬ 
plete  combination  log  and  tree  saw  on 
ninety  days  free  trial  to  anyone  who  will 
write  to  him.  The  prices  are  lowest  in  his¬ 
tory  and  under  the  method  of  easy  pay¬ 
ments  spread  over  a  year  only  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  down  puts  the  Witte  to  work  for  you. 

If  you  are  interested  in  making  more 
money  sawing  wood  and  clearing  your 
place  at  small  cost,  write  today  for  full  de¬ 
tails  of  this  remarkable  offer.  You  are  un¬ 
der  no  obligations  by  writing. 

THE  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6892  Witte  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

6892  Empire  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


For  Sale-178-AC RE  FARM 

Excellent  buildings;  good  soil:  timber;  fully 
equipped;  crops:  stock.  Excellent  bargain.  Many 
others  at  $25  to  SI 00  per  acre,  WESTC0TT,  Oswego,  N.Y. 


Wanted-Buyers  forNew  York  State  Farms 


Interesting  pamphlet  of  facts  and  list  free. 

O.  F  LAKE  -  TULLY,  NEW  YORK 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Renting  a  Cow 

Will  you  inform  me  as  to  a  fair  price 
to  pay  for  rental  of  a  cow  giving  about 
10  quarts  of  milk  per  (lay?  The  person 
renting  the  cow  next  Spring  feeds  her 
and  pastures,  etc.  The  cow  is  to  be  rented 
until  about  middle  of  August.  b.  o. 

We  often  hear  of  counting  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched,  but  selling  milk 
before  it  is  “milked”  is  rather  a  novel 
feature  of  the  dairy  business.  However, 
there  is  always  a  way  to  solve  these  prob¬ 
lems  if  both  parties  are  agreeable.  I  un¬ 
derstand  from  your  letter  that  you  take 
the  cow  and  feed  her  and  milk  her  for 
two  months  paying  the  owner  for  the  use 
of  her.  A  cow  which  is  giving  10  quarts 
of  milk  a  day  on  the  start  would  shrink 
to  six  or  seven  quarts  during  the  two 
months  with  good  care,  so  she  would  not 
be  as  valuable  when  returned  as  she  is  at 
the  beginning.  As  July  and  August 
are  two  months  during  which  a  farmer 
can  make  a  profit  from  his  cows  the 
owner  should  receive  the  amount  which 
he  would  make,  over  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  on  the  milk  this  cow  gives  during 
the  two  months  plus  a  small  amount  for 
depreciation.  At  this  place  which  is  very 
near  your  home  this  would  amount  to 
$30  to  $35.  depending  upon  the  quality  of 
the  milk  and  the  price  for  which  it  sells. 
Figuring  the  average  production  at  S 
quarts  per  day,  the  cost  of  production  at 
10  cents  per  quart  and  the  selling  price 
at  16  cents  per  quart,  there  would  be  a 
profit  of  48  cents  a  day,  or  practically 
$30  for  the  two  months.  Adding  $5  for 
depreciation  would  bring  the  total 
amount  up  to  $35,  which  should  not  he 
very  far  out  of  the  way.  Of  course,  this 
amount  will  vary  under  different  condi¬ 
tions,  especially  when  a  person  lives 
back  in  the  country.  C.  s.  G. 


Garget 

We  have  a  small  dairy  of  25  cows  and 
we  have  been  having  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
their  udders  during  the  last  six  months. 
One  quarter  seems  to  give  stringy  and 
lumpy  milk  for  a  while,  then  it  seems  to 
get  well,  but  comes  back  in  a  couple  of 
weeks.  We  are  careful  always  to  milk 
these  bad  teats  last,  and  have  used  lini¬ 
ment,  hot  water,  etc.  We  are  at  a  loss 
as  to  what  causes  this  as  they  are  milked 
real  dry  and  no  blood  is  found  in  the  milk 
as  in  garget.  The  quarter  swells  some, 
hut  not  had.  The  last  cow  to  get  one  of 
these  bad  teats  dropped  from  9  qts.  of 
milk  to  1  y2  qts.  in  two  days.  They  get 
the  same  feed  as  in  all  past  years,  (viz.) 
corn,  gluten,  oilmeal,  bran  and  ground 
oats.  G.  ir.  T. 

It  is  evident  from  your  inquiry  that 
the  udders  of  the  cows  in  question  are 
afflicted  with  garget.  This  condition  can 
be  passed  on  from  one  cow  to  the  next  by 
the  milker,  and  this  is  perhaps  why  the 
annoyance  has  been  continued  on  through¬ 
out  the  Summer  season.  Often  the  ropy 
material  found  in  the  affected  quarters  is 
milked  out  on  the  floor  of  the  dairy  stable 
and  contamination  of  the  other  quarters 
is  made  in  this  way.  Sometimes  a  three- 
teated  cow  is  worth  more  than  another 
cow  with  four  teats.  However,  when  a 
cow  gets  a  genuine  case  of  garget,  one 
that  has  carried  through  a  prolonged 
period,  one  might  as  well  make  up  his 
mind  that  lie  has  a  three-teated  cow  on 
his  hands  and  that,  unless  she  is  a  per¬ 
sistent  milker,  she  would  best  be  sold  for 
beef  after  being  fattened.  Certainly  this 
decision  should  be  made  if  the  cow  is 
past  her  prime  in  age  and  not  especially 
popular  in  the  stable  as  a  profitable  pro¬ 
ducer  of  milk.  Bathing  of  the  udder  at 
the  outset  with  hot  salt  water  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  remedies  may  help,  but  the 
safest  way  is  to  dry  her  off  and  fatten 
her  for  the  butcher.  This  condition  is 
often  aggravated  by  feeding  the  rations 
that  are  too  highly  concentrated,  or  ra¬ 
tions  that  are  loaded  down  with  such  con¬ 
centrates  as  cottonseed  meal,  gluten  meal, 
or  products  of  this  character.  An  in¬ 
sufficient  amount  of  bran  or  linseed  meal 
is  a  contributing  cause. 

When  cows  are  afflicted  in  this  way 
they  will  drop  materially  in  their  daily 
flow  of  milk  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  them  back,  because  all  during  the 
treatment  of  garget  one  must  reduce  the 
grain  ration  to  the  minimum  in  order  to 
reduce  the  inflamation  and  get  rid  of  the 
congestion.  I  would  suggest  going  through 
the  herd,  sorting  out  those  that  have 
trouble  of  this  character,  and  get  a  price 
on  them  from  the  butcher.  F.  c.  M. 


Trappers  and  Collectors— don't  be  satisfied 
with  low  prices.  If  you  want  big  money, 
ship  to  the  big  market.  A  trial  will  convince 
you  that  it  pays  to  ship  to  BLUSTEIN  in 
New  York— the  gateway  to  the  fur  markets 
of  the  world. 

GET  10%  to  20%  MORE, 

We  pay  more  for  fura  than  other  houBea  because 
of  our  great  New  York  and  foreign  markets.  We 
charge  no  commission— saving  you  another  6£  to 
10?(.  If  requested,  we  will  hold  furs  separate,  and 
quote  you  our  best  prices.  If  not  satisfactory,  we  | 
will  return  your  furs  at  our  expense. 

■inpB  MB  Send  for  latest  New  York  price  I 
m  lists,  market  news  and  shipping 
jrtk  tags.  All  sent  free.  Write  today  [ 

■  B  lH  ■■  — our  prices  will  surprise  you. 

David  Blustein  &  Bro. 

1  76  W.  27th  St.  New  York  City 


A  Wise  Old  Trapper 

IN  the  State  of  Ohio  there  lived  a  bunch  of  boys 
who  had  this  trapping  business  down  to  a  science. 
They  each  sent  for  separate  price  lists  every  year 
and  then  sent  all  their  furs  to  the  house  giving  the 
best  quotations.  After  five  years  they  decided  they 
weren’t  so  dreadfully  wise  because  they  didn't  have 
enough  profits  to  make  their  efforts  worth  while. 

One  day  they  met  Tom  McMillan  driving  a  new 
car  to  town.  Tom  said  he  made  the  price  of  his 
swell  outfit  shipping  pelts.  He  told  how  he  got 
wise  to  those  funny  prices  and  found  it  was  better 
to  deal  with  Chas.  Porter,  because  he  always  knew 
in  advance  just  what  he  was  sure  of  getting.  He 
said  that  Porter  never  offered  $5  for  a  $3  pelt,  but 
he  always  paid  the  $3  which  he  promised  and  some¬ 
times  just j a  little  better.  Chas.  Porter  now  has 
five  wise  trappers  in  that  section  instead  of  one. 


Don’t  Take  a 
Chance  with  your 


FURS 


Send  us  your  name 
and  address.  Get 
our  Price  Bulletins, 
Shipping  Tags  and 
full  particulars. 
Do  it  right  now. 
Tills  means  real 
dollars  to  you,  so 
don’t  put  it  off. 
Write  today. 


Your  furs  mean  real  dollars  to  you. 
Why  sell  them  to  some  follow  v  ho 
offers  you  $1.25  when  you  know 
blame  well  you  are  lucky  to  get 
fifty  cents.  Ask  the  wise  trapper 
who  knows.  Once  a  Chas.  Porter 
shipper  and  you  will  always  be 
one.  You  know  in  advance  that 
we  give  a  square  deal  and  every 
shipment  brings  sure  money. 


CHARLES  S.  PORTER,  INC. 
126West27th  Street,  New  York 


A  SQUARE 


RAW 

FURS 


w 


Our  price  lists 
don’t  show  the 
highest  prices, 
but  our  checks 
sent  in  exchange 
for  furs  have  more 
than  satisfied 
thousands  in  the 
last  thirteen 
years.  Get  up  a 
sample  shipment, 
send  it  in  to  ns,  the  check  you’ll  receive 
will  make  you  another  one  of  our  depend¬ 
able  regulars.  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  the  check  and  your  furs  will  he 
shipped  back  to  you.  A  square  deal  is 
yours  for  the  trying  —  all  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose.  In  the  meantime 
FREE  for  the  asking— our  price  lists, 
shipping  tags,  instructions  and  a  list  of 
our  satisfied  trapper  friends.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  do. 

SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO.,  Inc. 

159  West  25th  St.  New  York 
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Dehorn  5our  Stocli 


Your  steers  will  make  better 
gains;  your  cows  will  give  more 
milk;  your  bull  will  be  safer.  Use 
theKEYSTONE.  Itdoesthework 
in  one  stroke,  no  crushing.  Sold 
on  money-back  guarantee.  Write  for 
circular  of  Keystone  Dehorners,  Bull 
Staffs,  etc. 

JAMES  SCULLY 

Box  122  Pomeroy,  Pa< 


lauss 

over 


MINERAL*,,, 


Booklet 
Free 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  ormonej 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS.,  Dept.  R.  Gardner  Mas* 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  64  GREEN  STREET, 


)J  He- 

livered 

KICKE  R 

ALBANY,  N.Y 


Ve  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1297 


Supplementing  Mixed  Feed 

I  would  like  a  good  list  of  feeds  to  use 
with  a  standard  dairy  feed  for  a  herd  of 
registered  Guernseys,  to  be  fed  in  connec¬ 
tion  witji  .corn  silage  and  clover  hay. 
Some  are  a  little  thin  and  I  wish  to  get 
them  into  good  condition,  as  well  as  good 
milk  How.  M.  \V.  D. 

New  York. 

The  best  way  of  supplementing  the 
prepared  feed  you  mention  is  through  the 
addition  of  corn  and  oats.  For  each  (>0 
lbs.  of  the  24  per  cent  feed,  add  25  lbs. 
of  corn  and  15  lbs.  of  oats.  The  mixture 
will  then  be  brought  down  to  a  trifle  less 
than  20  per  cent,  but  it  will  suffice  for 
feeding  the  cows  which  are  thin  and  which 
you  desire  to  fatten.  I  should  add  less 
corn  and  oats  for  the  cows  which  are  giv¬ 
ing  more  than  40  lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  for 
they  require  an  additional  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein.  If  you  desire  a  shovel  mixture 
which  will  make  unnecessary  the  use  of 
ready  mixed  feeds,  the  following  combina¬ 
tion  is  proposed :  Cornmeal,  250  lbs. ; 
ground  oats,  150  lbs.;  linseed  meal,  150 
lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal,  150  lbs. ;  gluten 
meal,  200  lbs. ;  bran,  100  lbs. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains  and  corn  germ  meal  at  feed 
stores.  The  above  mixture,  if  properly 
supplemented  with  a  good  roughage  and 
fed  in  conjunction  with  silage  or  mois¬ 
tened  beet  pulp,  will  give  you  good  re¬ 
sults.  F.  O.  M. 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  16-17 — Ilolsteins.  Purebred  Live 
Stock  Sales  Company,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 

Oct.  17 — Holsteins.  F.  B.  Studwell’s 
accredited  herd  dispersal.  Lake  Wacca- 
buc,  N.  Y.  E.  M.  Hastings,  Mgr.,  Pu¬ 
laski,  N.  Y.,  director. 

Oct.  IS — Shorthorns.  Madison  Co., 
O.,  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association, 
Grain  Valley.  Mo. 

Oct.  19. — Ilolsteins.  Lake  County  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association,  fourth  annual 
sale,  Libertyville,  Ill. 

Oct.  24 — Ilolsteins.  Frederick  County 
IIolstein-Friesian  Association,  Middle- 
town,  Md. 

Oct.  25- — Ilolsteins.  District  Holstein 
sale,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Oct.  25 — Shorthorns.  Greenbrier  Short¬ 
horn  Cattle  Breeders’  Association,  Lewis- 
burg,  \V.  Va. 

Nov.  1. — Spotted  Poland  Chinas.  Henry 
Field  Seed  Company,  Shenandoah,  la. 


A  tribe  of  Indians,  hitherto  unknown, 
unclassified  and  unconnected  with  any  of 
the  known  families  of  red  men,  has  been 
discovered  in  the  interior  of  Labrador  by 
Dr.  Truman  Michelson,  ethnological  ex¬ 
pert  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Every  effort  to  classify  them  or  to  con¬ 
nect  this  offshoot  in  American  ethnology 
with  any  known  Indian  tribe  failed. 
Their  language  is  unintelligible.  They 
cannot  be  studied  and  are  bitterly  hostile 
to  civilization. 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 

AShoe  Boil, Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 

A*  T  PADt  MAR5  RfG.'J.S  PAT.  Off. 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2.  SO  abottle  delivered.  Book6  R free. 


ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  antiieptk 
liniment  for  Bolli,  Bruiiei,  Sore*.  Swelling*.  Varicoie  Vein*. 
Allay*  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  SI. 25  a  bottle  at  drug* 
gilt*  or  delivered.  WiU  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mata, 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

mmHAMs 

The  dairy  eow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville.  N.Y. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS'S 

Hunting  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Book  and  price  list 

f  ree.W.  A.  PECK.  New  London.  0. 


|  MISCELLANEOUS  [ 


BSE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  850  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University. 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE 

Herbert  L.  Wheeler, 


7  or  8  good  milk  cows,  1  bull, 
several  breeding  sows,  I  boar, 
number  of  young  pig*. 
Havlland  Road,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Fresh  and  Nearly-Cows  For  Sale  TeedsTead 

Guernseys,  Jerseys.  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins.  Al¬ 
ways  100  high-class  cows  to  choose  from.  Will  also 
buy  on  commission.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barre,  Vermont 


Chistir  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beigls  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Cfaalfent.  Pa.  t.  H.  NULL  A  SON 


MORE  DOLLARS 


Self- Feeding  will  increase  your  profit 
from  hogs.  A  recent  Official  test  showed 
that  Self  -  Fed  hogs  gain  45%  more  weight 
at  25%  less  cost  and  yield  a  profit  133% 
greater  than  hand-fed  hogs. 

The  LEOLA  HOG  FEEDER  will  do  this 
for  you.  It  is  the  most  efficient  Self-Feeder 
made  and  soon  pays  for  itself  in  feed  saved 
Write  for  description  of  Feeder  and 
30-day  Free  Trial  Plan  —  TODAY ! 

H.  M.  STAUFFER  &SON,  Box  F,  Leola,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


Oct.  19  Oct.  19 

Jersey  Cattle  Sale 

Members  of  the  Bradford  County,  Pa., 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  offer  for  sale  SIXTY 
HEAD  of  high-class  registered  Jersey  cattle 
at  public  auction  on  Friday,  October  19th, 
in  the  Troy,  Pa.,  Livestock  Sales  Pavilion. 
Thirty  head  of  excellent  cows,  just  fresh 
or  about  due.  Also  fine  lot  of  young  stock. 
All  tuberculin  tested  and  fully  guaranteed, 

Send  for  catalog 

A.  L.  TICHANE,  Sales  Manager 
Hawthorne  New  Jersey 


October  20 

JERSEY  AUCTION 

Brightside  Farms 

AURORA.  N.  Y. 

P  n  f  I  Q  an<*  some  the  best 
lUulj  known  blood  lines. 

head  of  R.  of  M.  cows 
with  their  sons  and 
daughters  will  be  offered. 

This  is  Your  Chance  to  Get  a 
Real  Foundation  Animal 


FOR  SALE 

Herd  of  12  Reg.  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers 

Also  two  Bulls  for  sale  cheap.  Big  milk  producing 
strain.  Sell  all  or  part  of  herd.  Owned  by  business 
man.  T.  H.  LANE,  75  Salem  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

Fnr*valfl  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
mi  dale  cu|jn  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Jersey  Calve*  and  HEIFERS  for  sale,  on  Long  Island. 

T.  II.  Tested.  For  prices  and  information,  BURLINGAME, 
HUTCHINS  S  KING,  Inc,.  Room  1008  7  Water  SI..  N.  7.  City 


DOGS 


DOG 

BOOK 


FREE 


32  page  book — how  to  keep  your 
dog  well  —  how  to  care  for  him 
When  sick.  Result  of  35  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  every  known  dog  disease. 
Mailed  FREE.  Write  today.  Dept.  43a. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

129  W«et24th  St.  Now  York 


Pegalong  Pedigreed  AIREDALE  PUPS 

Eligible  (A.  K.  C.) 

CHARLES  MAYOH  Pegalong  Poultry  Farm  Vineland,  H.  J. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  8HERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 


White  COLLIE  PUPS-Pedigreed 

Two  mos.  old.  $15  up.  FRED  0.  SPIESKE,  Stirling,  N.  J. 


GUERNSEYS 


For  Sale-Guernseys 

One  heifer,  *•  Wanda,”  No.  131952.  Born,  March  10,  1922. 
Price,  $150.  One  heifer,  Madeline.  Born,  April  17,  1923. 
Price,  (lOO.  They  are  both  by  ••  Saleem’s  Lad,”  63298. 
Dam,  “Johanna  of  Winsor  Homestead,”  No.  106385.  One 
bull,  “Paul,”  No.  81607.  Born,  April 30.  1922.  Price, #126. 
One  bull,  “  Peter,”  Born,  May  21.  1923.  Price,  $76.  They 
are  both  by  “  Saleem’s  Lad,”  53298.  Dam,  “  Wahneeta  of 
Winsor  Homestead,”  No.  103819.  They  are  “  Tuberculin 
tested.”  Cl!  A  K.  J.  J.  W  El S8,T  r  u  e  k  •  v  II 1  e,  Pa. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Highly  Bred 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  at  present  several  very 
desirable  young  bull  calves  and  two  older 
ones  sired  by  our  herd  sires  and  out  of 
cows  with  or  now  making  A.  R.  records. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  bull,  write  us. 

W.  S.  KERR.  Manager  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  dxirt  77  a.  17*  l|„  Phils,,  p». 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILIE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock,  both  sexes,  ail  ages,  A.  R.  dams. 
Prices  right.  Accredited  Herd  No.  39103.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Richard  1>.  IleForest,  Amsterdam. N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


DO  YOU  WANT 

to  add  some  new  HOLSTEIN  blood  to  your 
registered  herd,  or  do  you  wunt  to  Introduce  some 
Into  a  good  grade  herd? 

The  Veterans’  Mountain  Camp  offers  you  this  chance. 
We  have  on  hand  eight  young  bulls,  from  one  to  seten 
months  of  age,  carrying  the  best  blood  of  the  Segi*- 
Burke  and  Vale  strain*.  All  direct  sons  of  De  Kol  Webb 
Pontiac.  Sold  with  or  without  papers. 

No  reasonable  offers  refused  as  thi*  stock  must  be 
disposed  of  at  once.  Write  or  wire 
Veterans’  Mountain  Camp,  Horseshoe,  N.  Y. 


Twelve 4-Yr.-0ld  Reg. Holsteins  marked  lnd’Pnro$r 

type,  due  to  freshen  in  Oct.,  capable  of  milking  10  quarts 
of  milk  per  day;  tuberculin  tested;  60-day  retest :  backed 
by  the  largest  of  A.  R.  O.  records  and  of  Ormsby,  King 
of  the  Pontiaes,  and  Pietje  breeding.  CIIAS.  A.  HOWELL, 
Howell.,  Orange  Co.,  N.T.  70  miles  west  N.Y.  C.,  Erie  R.  R. 


High  Class  Holstein  Cows 

Heilers  and  Calves  SI’gh^ka de 

Fresh,  springers  and  fall  cows.  Prices  very  reason 
able  for  immediate  sale.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM, 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.,  Munnsville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Holstein  Bull  bred  ;  6  years  old  ;  gentle;  de¬ 
horned  ;  sure  breeder;  T.  B.  tested.  $1  OO  for  quick  sale. 
KXOl.LCROFT  FARM  -  Lyons,  New  Jersey 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


- BREED  IN - 

If  you  can't  afford  to  “BUY  IN”  high  producing 
Brown  Swiss  purebreds  of  proper  conformation  and 
refinement.  Others  are  doing  it,  why  not  you  I  A 
Kinnelon  bred  bull  will  bring  to  your  herd  the 
concentrated  blood  of  the  best  families  ;  the  herd 
builders  of  today.  Kinnelon  bulls  are  backed  by 
production  and  register  of  merit  bulls.  Try  one 
and  be  convinced  as  others  have  done. 

KINNELON  FARMS  -  Butler.  N.  J. 


SHEEP 


For  Sale  TBhE0smTa^“,DeftrHSa,;.YNPyE  Hampshire  Rams 


FORD--.  Price  reasonable.  Age,  2tjyrs. 

SALE  Keg.HampSnireKam  Fine  condition.  Located  Ark- 
ville,  Delaware  Co., N.Y.  W. T.  CORBETT, Rockvill.C.nicr, L.l , HI. 


FOR  (k.nn.lilra  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  lambs. 

SALE  Reg.  onropsnire  c.  G.  Bower  hudlowTille,  N.Y 


AIREDALE  Bitch  PUPPIES 

Superior  lilood- Lines 

DR.  KNOX,  Box  50,  BANBURY,  CONN. 


Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
«  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Fa. 


ENGLISH  t  WELCH  SHEPHERDS.  30 generations  bl  eeding  from 
proven  Sires  ami  Dams  from  natural  heelers.  Few 
Blue  Scotch  Highland  Pups.  GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Mtralhon,  N.T, 


Cnr  Celo _ Dull  Pnno  Females  *15.  Aireaai 

lOl  0316  Dull  rUpS  grown  ;  registered  ;  males,  $2 
L.  H.  HINIJEREB  Benton,  Marylai 


11  01,, J  WOLF  VON  ROLAND.  Sire  of  quality 
At  uiUU  Police  litters.  O.  HILL,  Amenia,  New  York 


Show  Type  Wire 


Female.  Brood  Matron.  Young  ter¬ 
riers,  pedigreed.  O.  Hill,  Amenia,  N.Y. 


Hundred  Hunting  HOUNDS.  Cheap.  Free  Catalogue. 

KASKENNELS  RNY  Herrick,  Illinois 


Three  Female  Airedales  ^‘Tmo n  t  £7  om 


F.  H.  FOOTE  Springdale  Kennels  Jefferson,  N.Y. 


D„n n  1  An  All  champion  stock.  Airedales, $10  to  $26,  Wire 
lUppieS  Haired  Fox  Terriers,  $85  to  $60.  Chow’s,  Males, 

$100.  M.  8.  TABOR  Hover  Plains,  New  York 


Female  Collie— For  Breeding  Purposes  Sffi8  2JJJ; 

gable  and  white,  with  pedigree.  Price  810. 

Mrs.  ROSE  SWEENEY,  R.  1,  Wolcott  Rd.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


r«:.L  -  |  _-  !,  IHI,.!,.  *n  Advinced  Rtgitlry  HAMPSHIRE  RAM 

rairnOlmO  IS  Uttering  Cheap  for  quick  sale.  Also  year¬ 
ling  and  ram  lambs.  EAKL  If.  HKOWJi,  lllon,  N.Y.  K.  No.  S 


SMALL  FLOCK  Reg.  HAMPSHIREDOWN 

Fwae  and  Ram  Priced  low  for  quick  sale. 

twes  ana  nam  ALaHSTEN  FARMS  Harrison,  N.  Y 


HAMPSHIRE  IP URE  33RED  XjAMB  R.AMS 

I26-lb.  ewe  lambs,  ewes  and  mature  rams.  Show  lambs. 

CHARLES  E.  HASLETT  -  Hall,  New  York 


Registered  Hampshire-down  Ewes  and  Rams  Regis¬ 
tered  South  down  Ewes  for  sale.  ELLIS  USER,  Glidstan*.  N.  J. 


Reg.HampshireRams  and  Ewes 

the  East.  C.  P.  *  M.  W.  BIGHAM.  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


n„  CL...  n„  —  „  Imp.  stk.  Shipped  on  approval, 

fleg.  onrop.  nams  WILLIAMS  KAKH,  Peterborough,  N.  H 


Reg.  Shropshire  Kama  and  Ram  Lamb*.  Also  a  few 
ewes.  STEVIiNSBKOS.  Wllios,  N*w  York 


Reg.  Shropshire  Ram*  and  Ewe*.  Wooled  to  Nose. 
Priced  Low.  LeKUY  C.  BOWER,  Lodlowvllle,  N.  Y. 


n  CL,...L|,,,  One  3-yr.-old  stock  ram  ;  weight,250- 
neg.  anropsmres  lbs.  Some  extra  ram  lambs.  15  F.wes, 
1  and  2  year  old.  Fred  Van  Vleef  A  Sons,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


Y»  .  —  TT„  —  L ’  -  We  are  offering  a  limited  num- 

Keg.  Hampsnires  ber  of  bred  ewes  and  ten  ewe 

i  lambs  at  reduced  prices.  OPHIR  FARM,  Purchase,  N.Y. 


S.  M.  S.  Standard  Whiteface  Breeding  Heifers, 
Feeder  Calves  and  Yearlings 

We  have  an  exceptionally  good  lot  of  purebred  Hereford  yearling^  and  two-year-old 
heifers  for  sale,  in  lots  of  one  or  more  cars.  We  also  offer  S.  M.  S.  Standard  feeder 
calves  and  yearlings  for  sale  for  fall  shipment.  Write  for  season  circular  and  prices. 

SWENSON  BROTHERS,  A.  J.  SWENSON,  Muater  *nd  Superintendent  STAMFORD,  TEXAS 


SWINE 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Have  you  considered  BETTERING  the  blood-lines  of 
your  herd  by  purchasing  a  new  Boar  !  We  have  Spring 
(1922)  Boars  by  Fairholm  Fancy  Orion,  Fall  boars  by 
Fancy  Orion  King  31th,  this  Spring’s  boars  by  Crest  De¬ 
fender,  Highland  King  Defender  and  Altamont’s  Origin¬ 
ator.  Beside  using  a  Duroc-Jersey  registered  boar  with 
their  pure  bred  sows,  many  breeders  use  theirs  for  out- 
crossing  with  sows  of  other  fat  breeds  for  producing 
“  Feeder  ”  pigs.  Duroc-Jerseys  introduce  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  height  and  length  and  the  sows  supply  the  weight. 
We  also  still  have  a  few  bred  gilts  for  sale  for  SEP¬ 
TEMBER  FARROWING.  All  stock  is  Double  lm- 
mtined.  We  invite  correspondence  or  better  still,  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on  State  road  H  miles 
East  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.Y. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

BOARS  READY  FOR  FALL  SERVICE.  Spring  and  Summer 
Wilts.  Fall  pigs.  Ail  registered.  Prompt  shipment, 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Duroc  Boars  0,„hi.  rOL'S,'.*, 


DUROCS 


Purebred.  6  weeks.  $10  pair. 

J. GEORGE  WALTER 
K.  K.  11.  Cape  May,  N.  J. 


33UROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merritield,  N.  Y. 


TtTTDflf  C!  Orders  acceptable  now  for  August 
*"*  *“’•*'• and  September  Pigs.  Also  Mature 

Stock.  ELMWOOD  FARMS.  P.  0.  Box  15.  Bradford.  N.  V. 


BE8.BIGTYPE  CHESTER  WHITES 

AMERICA’S  BEST 

Fall  Pigs,  815  Each.  Unrelated  pairs,  825.  A 
few  extra  choice  big  June  pigs  at  835  Each.  All 
pigs  Registered  in  the  O.  W.  Record. 

VICTOR  FARMS  -  Bellvale,  New  York 


Hampshire  registered  pigs.  April  stock. 

Well  bred.  Both  sexes.  Well  marked  and  will  make 
good  foundation  »tock.  *1  5  each.  Also  2-yr. -old  Service 
Boar— selling  him  for  want  of  use.  Will  weigli  500  lbs. 

Green  Arrow  Slock  Farm,  Chas.  Brophy,  Shipman,  Va. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  FARMERS^  PRICES 

Sow  pigs,  810  up.  Sows,  820  up. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  -  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


“ HAMPSHIRES  PROLIFIC” 

RECORDS  OF  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE.  Records 
Assn,  show  them  to  average  over  8  pigs 
to  litter.  Free  circular.  And  Guernsey 
Cattle.  LOCUST  LAWN  FA B >1 
Box  R  WHITFORD.  PA. 


Berkshires  and 
Chester  Whites 

Six  weeks  old,  $3.50  each,  well  bred,  15  to  20  pounds 
each.  Orders  filled  the  following  Monday.  Shipped  on 
Approval.  ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 


sale'of  Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

Spring  Boars,  Gilts,  Fall  Pigs,  sired  by  Wildwood, 
Prospect  Boy  and  Maryland  Giant.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  “OAKDALE  FARM,”  Clyde  B. 
Thomas,  Iloonsboro,  Md. 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

I*  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvilt.k,  New  Yokk 


F  O  R  S  A  L  E 

200  FIGS 


100  FEEDING  PIGS 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old,  $5.50  Each 

These  pigB  are  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  large  type  swine,  are  healthy,  husky,  fast 
growers.  Can  send  Sows  or  Barrows.  Also  Pure  Bred 
Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $8 
each.  All  pigs  sent  C.  O.  D.  oil  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51.  Waltham,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

The  Grand  Champion  boar  through  the  State  fair  circuit 
and  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  the  undefeated  boar 
of  1923,  was  bred  by  us,  as  were  his  sire  and  dam.  Service 
boarsand  weanling  pigs  of  this  same  breeding  now  for  sale. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  30  Dundee.  N.Y. 


Stony  Brook  Farm  Berkshires 

I  have  Berkshires  of  all  ages.  Tell  me  your  wants  and  I 
will  quote  prices.  Stony  Brook  Kami, Romulus, jN. 7.  R.D.Ho.E 


PATMOOR  BERKSHIRES.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
quality  at  fair  prices.  PATMOOR  FARMS,  Hartfield,  N.  Y. 


Registered  spotted  Poland  chinas  the  ideal 

around  hog.  Very  attractive  prices  on  fall  pigs.  Writ* 
It  ROOK  SIDE  FARM,  -  Middletown,  Va. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Pigs  Ben  s?conVXwa7vHie.  n.  y 


0|  *_  Best  of  Breeding.  A-No.  1  Registered.  Boar  Pig* 

.  I.  W.  5  that  will  make  Heal  Herd  Headers.  *10  each. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Fal  a,  N.Y 


We  are  Offering  our  Great  Service  Boar 

C.C.  Callaway  Edd,  Jr.,  2"J 

Eight  of  his  sons  ready  for  service. 

Also  choice  pigs  ready  to  ship. 

GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT  Mallory,  N.Y. 


HORSES 


30  SHETLAND  and  WELSH  PONIES  cheap  to  quick 

purchasers.  SENECA  PONY  FARMS.  Salamanca  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


FOR  SALE 
HERD  OF 


Angora  Goats 


35  Does,  6  Bucks  at  85  per  head  for  the  lot. 
CRONEMEYER  -  Deposit,  New  York 


C  UjlL  with  1  Hornless  Buck,  for  sale.  Apply  to 

0  III  1 1 K  U031S  Jacob  Ma4tle,Bg>  172,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 


For  Sale— SAANEN.  GUGGISBURGER  GOATS 

Raised  in  mountains  ;  mature  and  kids,  $10  up  White 
China  Geese,  Ancona,  Giauts  and  Leghorn. 

GEORGE  SCHEIBLER  •  Mlllersburg,  Pa. 


HEREFORDS 


For  SaleCheap-Herelord  Bull  Hu&,an,P59nce 

Sired  by  Benny  Fairfax;  Dam,  Hudson  Princess  the  first, 
born  April  26,  1920.  Also  full  brother,  one  year  younger. 

II.  K.  MILLER  1  28  W.  53d  SI.  New  York  City 
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More  milk  from  more  water? 


Certainly!  Star  Automatic 
Water  Bowls  will  do  it  and 
give  you  a  surprising  in¬ 
crease  in  milk  production 
and  profits.  Cows  that  get 
water  when  they  want  it, 
drink  more,  give  more  milk, 
and  soon  pay  for  STAR 
equipment.  See  your 
STAR  dealer  or  write  for 
full  details  today. 


Equipment 


Stalls,  Stanchions  and  Pens, 
Litter  Carriers,  Hay  Pools, 
Water  Bowls,  Feed  Prucks, 
Garage  Equipment,  Door 
Hangers  and  Farm  Specialties 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO*,  Harvard,  Ill. 

San  Francisco  Minneapolis  Albany  Los  Angeles 


■  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■a  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■iih 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co.,  Industrial  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


(15) 


Gentlemen  :  I  hav* . cows . horses . young  stock.  Please 

send  me  free  floor  plans  and  other  suggestions.  I  am  considering  £  building 

a  barn  next . . . . . 


remodeling 


Name. . . 
Address 


★  COMPLETE  BARN  OUTFITTERS  ★ 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur- 

f>ose.  Tell  us  your  wants  ana  let  us  quote  you 
ow  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  .Satisfaction (it laran teed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  Ballons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
frelirht  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factor,:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


OTHE  IODINE 
OINTMENT 


7-0 


is  more  than  a  first  aid — 
is  a  lasting  relief  from 


Swollen  Glands,  Cuts,  Bruises,  Goitre,  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Burns,  Boils,  Lumbago,  Skin  Diseases, 
Chilblains,  Neuritis,  Neuralgia,  Insect  Bites, 
Sciatica,  Muscular  Stiffness  and  Sprains. 
Iodine  has  long  been  acknowledged  to  be  the 
world's  best  antiseptic  and  healer.  And,  now, 
physicians  and  chemists  have  found  how  to  com¬ 
bine  Iodine  with  other  pain-killing  ingredients 
to  make  I-O,  the  most  potent  and  efficacious 
external  remedy  known  to  science 
1-0  does  not  sting  or  stain.  It  penetrates  the 
tissues  to  kill  infection  at  its  source,  giving 
immediate  and  soothing  relief. 

Send  only  50  cents  for  trial  tube, 
or  $1.00  for  two  tubes. 

HALOGEN  LABORATORY,  Inc.,  Amityville,  N.  Y. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
One  of  the  greatest  writers  of  American  fiction  after 
reading  this  book  in  manuscript  said : 

“You  do  truly  and  wonderfully  portray  the  life 
of  the  silent  world.  It  will  help  us  all  to  under¬ 
stand  our  own  life  better.” 

Another  reader  says : 

“it  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  the  deepest 
pathos  and  the  finest  humor.” 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound 
copy  of  “Adventures  in  Silence.” 

Name . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Postoffice . • . State . 


Feeding  Dairy  Calf 

Will  you  advise  what  to  feed  a  five- 
months-old  calf  besides  hay.  this  Winter? 
We  have  been  giving  ground  corn  and 
oats.  What  quantity  of  feed  should  be 
given  ?  w.  T.  c. 

New  York. 

For  a  dairy  calf  five  months  old  a  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  25  lbs.  middlings,  20 
lbs.  oats.  15  lbs.  cornmeal.  5  lbs.  oilmeal. 
is  proposed.  When  the  calf  is  a  year  old 
a  mixture  consisting  of  three  parts  of 
bran,  three  parts  of  cornmeal.  three  parts 
of  oats,  and  one  part  of  linseed  meal,  can 
be  substituted.  If  this  grain  is  fed  in 
conjunction  with  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay 
the  calf  will  grow  daily  and  develop  a 
framework  which  will  be  satisfactory. 
Oats  alone,  while  providing  a  fairly  sat¬ 
isfactory  feed,  will  not  enable  the  calf  to 
grow  as  rapidly  as  if  fed  the  combination 
of  feeds  proposed.  f.  c.  M. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

TOO  MUCH  WHEAT - MOST  OTHER  PRO¬ 

DUCTS  IX  FAIR  MARKET  POSITION — 

OXIOXS  AXD  POTATOES  AT  TURNING 

POINT. 

The  jvheat  belt  is  about  the  only  really 
blue  section  left.  When  wheat  costs 
$1.25  to  produce  and  it  sells  for  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  $1,  then  the  farmer  has  to 
figure  his  labor  and  the  use  of  his  land 
at  less  than  the  going  price,  in  order  to 
square  his  accounts.  The  world’s  wheat 
crop  is  S  per  cent  larger  than  last  season 
and  the  wheat  buying  nations  are  feeling 
poor.  Also  they  have  generally  good 
crops  at  home.  That  is  the  situation  for 
wheat.  Corn  is  a  good  crop  and  in  a 
better  market  position.  In  live  stock, 
the  slightly  upward  slant  of  prices  gives 
hope.  The  late  rains  helped  pastures, 
fodder  crops  and  second  crop  hay.  Most 
farm  crops,  after  all,  are  as  heavy  as 
could  be  sold  at  a  living  price. 

CONDITIONS  FAIRLY  GOOD 

Apples  are  large,  plentiful  and  good. 
If  the  growers  can  net  $1  per  bu.  they 
need  not  complain.  Two  rather  good 
fruit  years  in  succession  have  placed 
many  an  orchard  enterprise  on  its  feet 
again.  Altogether,  it  is  about  an  average 
farm  year,  taking  one  region  with  an¬ 
other.  General  statements  overlook  ex¬ 
ceptions.  On  many  farms  and  in  some 
farming  regions  the  situation  is  still 
very  unsatisfactory. 

Crop  conditions  this  year  are  the  best 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  nearly  every¬ 
thing  did  well,  yielding  from  5  to  15  per 
cent  above  the  average.  The  unlucky 
States  are  in  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts,  where  drought  caught  them  in 
mid-season.  Georgia  fared  worst,  having 
boll  weevil  and  several  kinds  of  bad 
weather,  but  New  Jersey,  Mississippi, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  North 
Dakota  are  from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  be¬ 
low  their  usual  crop  average.  For  the 
whole  country,  the  crop  condition  in  Sep¬ 
tember  was  a  little  below  average. 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS 

seem  the  most  interesting  of  the  crops 
now,  because  their  position  is  changing 
and  unsettled.  Potatoes  showed  quite  a 
gain  in  condition  in  late  Summer,  but  in 
September  it  was  not  clear  whether  the 
rains  helped  more  than  the  frosts  hin¬ 
dered.  taking  the  crop  as  a  whole.  Ship¬ 
ments  have  been  very  heavy  the  past  few 
weeks  and  the  price  has  been  coming 
down  fast,  although  still  about  the  level 
of  last  season.  Buying  for  storage  may 
be  counted  on  to  take  up  much  of  the 
surplus  if  prices  go  much  lower.  There 
are  potatoes  enough  just  about  to  meet 
the  country’s  needs,  according  to  present 
expectations.  Any  great  change  from 
these  indications,  when  results  are 
known,  will  affect  the  price  situation 
notably,  because  comparatively  a  few 
more  or  a  few  less  would  mean  surplus  or 
shortage.  Potatoes  and  onions  both  are 
in  a  position  where  the  price  will  not  be 
settled  until  it  appears  whether  the  crop 
corresponds  with  the  present  expecta¬ 
tions.  A  slight  change  in  the  crop  situ¬ 
ation  might  send  onions  down  or  pota¬ 
toes  up. 

The  price  of  potatoes  is  much  higher 
in  the  East  than  in  the  ’West.  The 
largest  crops  are  in  Minnesota  and  ad¬ 
joining  States,  which  always  seek  West¬ 
ern  markets  first.  The  price  in  produc¬ 
ing  sections  ranges  from  about  75c  per 
100  lbs.  in  the  Far  West,  to  $1.50  in 
some  Eastern  shipping  sections.  The  av¬ 
erage  is  10  to  50c  higher  than  a  year  ago 
Onions  sprang  a  surprise  in  showing  poor 
condition  in  the  mid-West  in  early  Fall, 
and  it  looks  like  the  usual  odd  year 
shortage  after  all.  But  some  sections  not 
usually  raising  any  onions,  especially  the 
Rocky  Mountain  section  and  the  North¬ 
west,  have  good  crops  this  year. 

Altogether  potatoes  and  onions  both 
are  hard  to  size  up  closely.  According  to 
all  precedent  in  short  crop  years,  potatoes 
ought  to  go  higher  in  the  Winter.  That 
is,  they  ought  to  begin  to  advance  after 
the  digging  season  is  over.  Onions  seem 
high,  even  for  a  short  crop,  as  compared 
with  other  years,  and  probably  it  is  just 
as  well  to  let  the  storage  buyers  have 
them  and  allow  them  to  take  the  risk, 
which  is  about  50-50,  gain  or  loss,  as  the 
seasons  go.-  G.  B.  F. 
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On 

Furnaces 
Stoves,  Ranges 


Monthly 
Payments 
30-Days’ 
Trial 


Do  you  know  you  can  get  as 
fine  a  pipe  or  pipeless  furnace  as  is 
made  today,  and  save  from  a  third 
to  one-half  by  ordering  direct  from 
the  factory?  You  can.  My  new 
catalogue,  packed  with  the  most  re¬ 
markable  BARGAINS  of  our  22  years’ 
experience  tells  how.  Write  today  for 
copy — FREE  1 

Charles  Brown,  Embarrass,  Wis.^  writes — 
"My  Kalamazoo  Furnace  is  O.K.  Heats 
house  fine  without  smoke  or  dust.  People 
here  paid.  $200.00  /////// ///// 1  ////if1 
for  their  furnace,  /y/y/// =======  =  =  = 

Mine  cost  only  ///////  ====£===  =  =  _ 

$88  ready  to  f  <  t  t 
start  up— and  it  '  ' 


is  far  ahead  of  theirs.’’  j 

500,000  customers  tel! 
of  price-saving;  of  unequalled 
heat-giving  and  fuel-saving;  of 
perfect  warm  air  circulation; 
dependability;  ease  of  install 
ation.  Here's  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  furnace  qua! 
ity  and  economy. 

Also  200  styles  and  sizes 
In  stoves  and  heaters. 

Factory  prices — month¬ 
ly  payments — quick  de¬ 
livery — all  backed  by  a 
30-Day  Trial,  a  360-Day 
Approval  Test  and  Un¬ 
conditional  Guarantee. 

Book  tells  all.  Send 
today.  A  postal  Will  do. 

W.  S.  DEWING 
"  The  Direct-to-  You  Man” 

KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  CO. 
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11 0  W.  Roche«ter  Ave. 
Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 
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A  HUSKY  WORK  SHOE 


BLUCHER 
CUT 


*4.60 


that 

wears 

like 

IRON 


The  S.  D. 
Double-Back 
Work  Shoe  is  the 
longest  wearing,  most 
comfortable  shoe  for 
practically  every  kind  of 
service. 

Heavy  outsoles  of  toughest 
fibre  with  two  insoles  of  oak  tan  sole 
leather.  Wears  much  longer  than  any  all-leather  shoe,  is 
waterproof  and  does  not  strain  the  foot.  Can  be  resoled. 
Uppers,  made  of  best  grade  leather,  are  double  thick¬ 
ness  except  at  instep  where  shoe  bends.  Blucher  cut 
with  bellows  tongue.  Resists  water  and  will  not  rip,  dry, 
crack  or  stretch.  Color:  chocolate  brown.  It’s  the  huski¬ 
est  work  shoe  built  and  yet  it  is  comfortable.  You  can’t 
buy  a  better,  longer  wearing  shoe  anywhere.  Customers 
have  worn  them  two  years  and  longer.  Made  by  an  old 
reliable  New  England  concern  with  nearly  a  quarter 
century’s  experience. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Order  London  last  for  medium  width  or  Munson  last  for 
extra  wide  width.  Just  state  your  size  and  last  wanted 
and  pay  the  postman  $4.60,  plus  postage.  If  you  want  to 
save  cost  of  postage,  send  $4.60  with  your  order  and 
shoes  will  be  sent  prepaid.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  in 
every  way,  return  the  shoes  unworn  and  we’ll  send  your 
money  back  immediately.  Agents  Wanted. 
Guaranteed  by 

KUBBERHIDE  COMPANY 
Dept.  19  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Save  half  to  three-quarters  the  cost  of  a 
new  roof  by  applying  Consolidated  Asbes¬ 
tos  Coating  over  old  shingles,  metal,  ready 
rooflng,  paper,  etc.  Easily  applied  with 
brush. 

Forms  a  hard,  tough,  one-piece  roof 
immune  to  heat  and  cold.  Fire-resistant 
and  weatherproof.  Mad*  of  asbestos  fibre 
and  genuine  asphalt. 

TRIAL  OFFER 

5  Gals,  for  $  8.00 
10  Gals,  for  $15.00 

We  will  include  a  $1.00  brush  free 
for  cash  with  order.  Money  back  if  not 
entirely  satisfied. 

Consolidated  Asbestos  Corp.,  Dept.  D 

100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Edmonds*  Poultry  Account  Book. 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  HENYARD 


Sprouting  Oats;  Green  Feed 

1.  Could  an  oat  sprouter  be  built  in 
the  cellar  next  to  the  furnace  large 
enough  so  that  each  tray  would  feed  800 
laying  hens  in  the  Winter?  If  so,  how 
large  should  the  trays  be?  I  would  have 
it  all  inclosed,  and  a  galvanized  tank  in 
the  bottom  heated  by  kerosene  lamps,  to 
furnish  heat  to  sprout  them.  2.  What 
is  the  best  grain  to  sow  for  green  feed 
for  hens  in  the  'Summer?  I  have  two 
yards ;  would  like  to  plow  and  sow  them 
alternately.  j.  b.  w. 

New  York. 

1.  As  a  piece  of  the  sprouting  mass 
from  1  to  2  sq.  in.  in  size  is  ordinarily 
fed  each  hen  daily,  a  tray  2x3  ft.  in  size 
would  supply  the  minimum  amount  for 
S00  fowls.  Two  trays,  each  2  ft.  square, 
would  be  better,  as  being  more  easily 
handled  and  furnishing  a  large  amount 
of  the  green  food.  Six  quarts  of  oats 
would  fill  a  tray  of  the  latter  size.  For 
quick  sprouting,  an  abundance  of  light,  a 
temperature  not  below  60  degrees,  70  is 
better,  and  an  ample  amount  of  moisture 
should  be  provided.  If  growth  is  not 
rapid,  mold  develops,  and  this  should  be 
additionally  guarded  against  by  disinfec¬ 
tion  of  empty  trays  with  a  5  per  cent  so¬ 
lution  of  formalin  before  they  are  again 
used.  Sprinkle  oats  two  or  three  times 
daily,  so  as  to  keep  them  always  thor¬ 
oughly  moistened. 

2.  Any  grain  that  will  grow  in  your 

locality  and  furnish  green  food  at  the 
time  you  want  it.  Rye  or  wheat  may  be 
sown  in  the  Fall.  M.  B.  D. 


Packing  Hives  fer  Winter 

Would  you  give  instructions  for  pre¬ 
paring  hives  for  wintering  outside,  pack¬ 
ing  and  location?  G.  F.  s. 

'Millersburg,  Pa. 

We  prefer  to  pack  each  colony  in  a 
case  by  itself,  as  when  once  packed  we 
leave  packing  on  Summer  and  Winter. 

For  the  standard  Langstroth  hive,  we 
make  a  case  of  any  good  matched  lumber, 
cut  2*4  ft.  for  the  sides  and  2  ft.  for 
ends,  2  ft.  deep.  Nail  together  with 
cleats  in  the  corners,  setting  the  short 
ends  inside,  so  it  will  measure  28x24  in. 
inside.  Now  nail  on  a  bottom  of  any 
rough  lumber,  chestnut  or  hemlock  pre¬ 
ferred,  paint  the  'bottom  with  creosote  to 
prevent  rot  where  it  comes  near  the 
ground.  Now  cut  an  entrance  in  one  end 
2  in.  up  from  the  bottom,  in.  high,  and 
the  full  width  of  the  inner  hive,  about 
16  in.  Put  in  two  thicknesses  of  tar  felt 
paper  to  cover  the  entire  bottom  of  case, 
and  two  cleats  to  keep  hive  1  in.  up  from 
the  bottom.  Next  put  in  enough  packing 
material  to  come  up  to  the  top  of  these 
cleats.  Now  put  in  your  colony,  and  be 
sure  the  entrance  is  level  with  entrance 
in  outside  case.  Now  put  in  a  portico  4 
in.  wide,  %  in.  high,  so  mice  cannot  get 
in  entrance,  and  full  width  of  hive. 

This  will  leave  4  in.  for  packing  all 
around  the  hive.  Pack  with  planer  shav¬ 
ings,  dry  sawdust,  buckwheat  hulls,  for¬ 
est  leaves,  or  anything  at  hand,  up  to  the 
top  of  frames.  Now  rip  a  bran  sack  and 
spread  it  over  the  top.  and  put  in  8  or  10 
in.  of  packing.  In  Spring  you  can  tie 
ends  together  and  store  for  another  sea¬ 
son.  Slake  a  cover  21/4x31/4  ft-,  cover 
with  roofing  paper.  'We  reduce  entrance 
for  Winter  to  about  %  in.  by  a  cleat  with 
an  A-shaped  entrance.  Put  stones  or 
something  under  back  of  hive  to  tilt  it  a 
little  toward  the  front.  We  think  it  pays 
to  paint  the  hives ;  give  them  two  coats 
of  white  paint.  Dark  colors  might  make 
it  too  warm  for  Summer. 

Get  your  bees  ready  for  Winter  as 
soon  as  possible,  because  they  go  into  a 
quiescent  state  early  in  October,  and  it 
is  best  to  disturb  them  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible.  You  are  doubtless  familiar  with 
the  story  of  the  man  who  said  he  took  a 
bath  once  a  year  on  general  principles, 
whether  he  needed  it  or  not,  so  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  advise  feeding  bees  that  have  been 
worked  for  extracted  honey,  whether 
they  need  it  or  not.  They  won’t  waste  it, 
and  you  will  find  it  is  better  than  having 
the  cost  in  the  savings  bank. 

If  bees  are  treated  as  outlined  you 
may  confidently  look  forward  to  nearly 
perfect  wintering.  Remember,  thorough 
packing,  plenty  of  good  stores,  and  a 
young  queen.  g.  w.  b. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Oct.  5-13 — National  Dairy  Show  and 
World’s  Dairy  Congress,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10-12 — International  Farm  Con¬ 
gress  of  America,  seventeenth  annual  ses¬ 
sion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  3-10 — New  York  Fruit  Show, 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City. 

Nov.  3-10 — Pacific  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Portland,  Ore.  Sec.- 
Gen.  Mgr..  O.  M.  Plummer,  210-211  N. 
W.  Bank  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Nov.  6-9 — American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  New  York  City. 

Nov.  20-21 —  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  annual  meeting, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  17-24 — American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  20-24 — Annual  farm  exhibit, 


Monmouth  County  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Beach  Casino,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Nov.  24 —  Annual  meeting,  Monmouth 
County  Board  of  Agriculture,  Beach 
Casino,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1 — Poultry  Show,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  1-8 — International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  4-6 — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting  and  ex¬ 
hibit,  Haddon  Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J . 

^  Jan  7-12,  1924 — Virginia  Breeders’  and 
Fanciers’  Association,  Inc.,  seventeenth 
annual  show,  Richmond,  Va.  Secretary, 
.T.  D.  Halliban,  2914  East  Broad  St., 
Richmond,  Va. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  CIRCULATION.  Etc.,  Required  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24.  1912,  of  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published  weekly  at 
New  York,  N.  Y„  for  October  1,  1923. 

State  of  New  York,  . 

County  of  New  York, 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  John  J. 
Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  that  the  following 
is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a 
daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912.  embodied  in 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to-wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher:  The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West 

30th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodcliff  Lake, 
New  Jersey. 

Managing  Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodcliff 
Lake.  New  Jersey. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  Sherman  Square 
Hotel,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Sherman  Square  Hotel,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

William  F.  Dillon,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood.  Woodcliff  Lake,  New  Jersey. 

3.  There  are  no  bondholders,  mortgagees,  or  other 
security  holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers.  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and 
this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Jlusiness  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1st  day  Of 
October,  1923. 

WILLIAM  A.  CROSBY.  [Seal.] 

Notary  Public,  N.  Y.  Co.,  252. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1924.) 


PILLOWCASES  Mak.  a  Lovely  and  Most  Accept- 
ril.LUm.H9La  able  CHRISTMAS  SIFT. 

and  if  they  have  the  initial  of  Old  English  script  hem¬ 
stitched  in,  they  are  sure  to  be  something  out  of  the  or¬ 
dinary.  Wo  offer  them  on  best  quality  tubing  with 
double  hemstitched  hem  at  $3  per  pair,  or  you  may 
have  them  finished  with  large  scallops,  hemstitched  and 
crocheted  edge,  at  34. SO.  Remittance  with  order.  -  -s 
MELANIE  FARR  28  Turner  Block  Elyria,  Ohio 

Cider  Apples  Wanted in  TarHoWutie8  or 

JOHN  f.  WILKENS  PEEKSKILL.  N.  Y.  Tel.21  F-4 

Wantail  Pidar  1  nnlao  in  car  load  lots.  State  lowest 
named  bluer  Apples  price  per  100  pounds  weight. 

FRED  MENICK.Z41  S.  Regent  SI., Port  Choster.N.Y.  Tsl.«C7 

Want  to  Buy-Cider  Apples  ,0Q?.ote  pAT 

Soacord's  Farm,  840  Norlh  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y, 

Cider  Apples  Wanted  sTErHta^£ranLBBt?soleww»ik,co«« 

Cider  Apples  Wanted  ,.,.<£££  ’SSSSW 

rmCD  ADDI  EC  WANTED  by  the  carload. 

UlUCil  Mr  1  L CO  John  Curtis,  Port  Ch«it«r,  N.Y.  Ttl  .127l-J 

VINELAND  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM— 20  Acres 

State  highway;  orchard.  House  with  conveniences; 
outbuildings.  Established  oil  station.  Also  10  acres, 
new  Bungalow,  poultry  house  and  garage.  Suitable 
terms.  Owner,  SCRIBNER,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1303. 

230  ACRES — General  or  truck  farm,  excellent 
market,  near  Bennington,  Vt.  ADVERTISER 
4168,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM,  105  acres  (by  owner),  on  State  road;  50 
acres  excellent  easy  rolling  tillage;  fine  or¬ 
chard  of  5  acres;  beautiful  shade  and  view; 
fully  equipped,  with  9  head  of  cows  and  3 
horses  and  tools;  $7,000,  $2,500  cash.  J.  B. 
KOONS,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

WANT  to  exchange  my  country  home  for  city 
or  town  property.  ADVERTISER  4154,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  7  acres;  Zyx  acres 
tillable;  southeast  slope,  fine  for  irrigation; 
3*2  acres  deep  muck  land,  set  with  white  cedar 
timber,  from  beanpoles  to  60  ft.  high;  some 
fine  white  oak  saw  timber;  plenty  firewood  for 
home  use;  never-failing  stream  of  pure  spring 
water;  hydraulic  ram  or  water  wheel  for  power 
may  be  installed;  a  well-built  house,  5  large 
rooms  and  shed;  oak  trim  in  dining  room;  cedar 
shade;  grand  hedge;  good  wire  fencing;  very 
fine  blooming  shrubbery;  grain  house  and  work¬ 
shop;  pigeon  house,  16x56  ft.,  stocked  with  400 
finest  Carneau  pigeons,  all  young  birds;  4  small¬ 
er  houses;  woodshed  and  cornerib;  30  apple 
trees,  plums,  pears,  berries  and  grapes;  just 
outside  city  limits  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  a  live 
city  of  16,000;  on  a  good  road;  R.  D.,  telephone; 
price  $6,000;  with  pigeons  and  all  equipment, 
$7,000.  WM.  J.  ROGERS,  R.  D.  6,  Bridgeton, 
N.  J. 

FARM,  164  acres,  Cattaraugus  County;  12-room 
house;  running  water;  cow  barn,  horse  barn, 
apple  orchard;  large  sugar  bush;  fine  soil;  easy 
terms  some  cash;  PAUL  BONHOFF,  Little 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — If  sold  within  7  weeks,  my  farm 
of  175  acres;  7-room  house;  barn  32x60,  in 
good  condition;  running  spring  water  piped  to 
h^pse;  good  fences  around  place;  for  a  cash  sale 
will  include  6  tons  of  hay,  1  cow  and  calf; 
$2,800  cash  takes  all.  E.  GAMESTER,  Lock- 
wood,  N.  Y. 


WANTED' — Small  poultry,  fruit  and  truck  farm, 
close  to  depot  and  high  school.  Address  43 
MAPLE  STREET,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Small  fruit  farm,  loam  soil,  good 
water,  good  roads;  give  lowest  cash  price. 
ADVERTISER  4160,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 8-room  house,  good  condition;  good 
water,  185-foot  well,  pump  in  kitchen;  small 
barn,  garage,  lot  72x147;  12  orange  trees,  some 
bearing.  Address  110  DILLINGHAM,  Kissim¬ 
mee,  Fla. 

FOR  RENT — Poultry  plant  on  Long  Island,  18 
miles  from  New  York  on  automobile  road;  8 
acres,  3,600-egg  incubator,  accommodations  for 
600  layers.  ADVERTISER  4161,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

A  VERY  desirable  house  in  perfect  order  and 
10  acres  of  land  for  $3,000;  more  very  pro¬ 
ductive  land  up  to  80  acres  if  wanted  at  $50 
per  acre;  a  most  delightful  Summer  residence, 
overlooking  the  Chenango  Valley;  only  5  miles 
or  15  minutes  auto  drive  from  Binghamton; 
good  spring  water  will  run  to  second 
story;  an  ideal  home  for  a  sportsman-farmer 
who  enjoys  bird  shooting  and  fishing.  E.  P.  & 
E‘  ^R‘KINNEY,  Henry  St.,  Binghamton, 

NEW  YORK  STATE  farm  for  sale  at  auction, 
October  23,  1923,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  at  Pike, 
Wyoming  Co.,  45  miles  from  Buffalo,  53  from 
Rochester;  312  acres  gravely  loam,  30  acres 
woods,  nicely  watered  by  soring  brooks;  gravity 
water  system  in  all  buildings;  electric  lights  and 
power;  modern  bath  room:  dairy  barn.  36x120, 
built  1917,  38  stanchions:  subject  to  Federal  Land 
Bank  mortgage  of  $9,900,  payable  $700  yearly; 
at  the  same  time  will  be  sold  30  head  of  regis¬ 
tered  Hols te ins;  every  cow  has  an  A.  R.  0.  rec¬ 
ord;  a  30-lb.  bull  out  of  a  daughter  of  Pontiac 
Korndyke;  complete  equipment,  farm  utensils, 
horses,  mules,  tractor,  etc.;  no  reservations; 
every  item  of  property  will  be  sold:  very  easy 
terms  on  the  farm;  cattle  T.  B.  tested;  usual 
auction  terms  on  personal  propertv.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address  G.  S.  VAN  GORDER,  985  El- 
licotfc  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FARM,  109  acres;  all  buildings  good  shape; 

well  watered.  MRS.  JOHN  H.  PENDER, 
Clinton  Corners,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 25-acre  farm,  suitable  for  private 
home  or  boarders;  one-half  mile  from  Lib¬ 
erty  Highway;  two  miles  from  station;  R.  F  D 
Write  MRS.  F.  B.  SANFORD,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 

WANT  to  rent'  f0r  Permanent  residence,  house 
6-8  rooms,  vicinity  Ellenville,  N.  Y. ;  will  oc- 

wPyT7^filU- 1,,-19^4:  rent  must  te  reasonable.  G. 
W.  VOGEL,  1100  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

100  ACRES — Truck,  berry  farm  to  rent;  must 

ovr,1nrT.e0DS’  ,  horses,  machinery.  LUTHER 

SNIDER.  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT— 50  acres,  New  Jersey,  50  miles 
New  York,  about  43  acres  highest  state  cul¬ 
tivation;  1%  miles  village  and  station;  stone 
road,  school  nearby,  brook  watered  pasture; 
land  ready  for  seeding;  orchard,  apples, 

peaches;  8-room  cottage  (water  inside)  and 
ail  farm  buildings  newly  painted,  good  re¬ 
pair;  houses  for  poultry;  immediate  posses¬ 
sion;  $45  monthly.  Write  ADVERTISER  4176 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— Productive  dairy  and  poultry  farm, 
mile  from  village,  good  water,  timber,  stone 
road,  some  equipment,  antique  furniture.  BOX 
51,  Route  2,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA,  lake  front,  furnished  five- 
room  bungalow;  garage,  boat,  fishing,  hunt¬ 
ing,  garden  planted,  strawberries,  oranges, 
grapefruit:  $350  for  6  months;  four  rooms  $200 
D.  PUTNEY,  Avon  Park,  Fla. 

POULTRY  farm,  49  acres,  Center  Moriches,  L. 

I.;  9-room  house,  all  improvements;  20  acres 
under  cultivation;  have  2,000  Leghorn  layers  on 
place;  in  village  on  Merrick  road.  ADVER¬ 
TISER.  4186,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 86-acre  farm,  located  alongside 
Delaware  River,  New  Jersey,  very  produc¬ 
tive,  lots  of  fruit,  stone  house  and  barn,  (house 
furnished),  ample  buildings;  one-half  mile  from 
railroad  station;  price  $3,500,  $1,000  cash; 

there  is  a  Federal  Land  Loan  of  $2,200  which 
can  run  for  30  years.  ADVERTISER  4180, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM  for  rent,  equipped  for  1,000 
layers,  electric  lights,  colony  houses,  four 
acres  of  bearing  apple  trees,  18  acres  land;  32 
miles  from  New  York  City,  in  Rockland  Co., 
N.-  Y  A.  KOSL1N,  517  East  138th  St.,  New 
York  City.  Melrose  1938. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — 155-acre  dairy 
farm,  iy2  miles  to  church,  store  and  school; 
large  house  and  buildings,  inachinerv  included 
for  town  property.  HENRIETTA  LONG,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — A  real  farm,  300  acres,  at  low 
price,  because  of  owner’s  retiring;  located  in 
Hudson  Valley;  130  acres  tillable  with  tractor, 
of  gravel  loam,  65  acres  pasture,  15  acres  or¬ 
chard,  80  acres  wood  and  timber;  large  house 
with  heater;  ample  farm  buildings  for  crops 
and  machinery;  excellent  water  supply  from 
wells  which  have  been  analyized.  Address  AD- 
\  ERTISER  4192,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MILK  BUSINESS  FOR  SALE— Retail  14c;  own¬ 
er  ruptured;  weekly  profit  $85  Winter,  $125 
Summer;  investigate  at  once:  three  times 
larger  than  nearest  competitor;  wholesaling  and 
retailing  at  present  350-375  quarts,  4  to  4% 
per  cent  milk:  all  milk  bought,  no  cows.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4193.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Miscellaneous 

MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1:  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order. 
WILLIAM  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SLEEP  on  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  soothing, 
refreshing,  invigorating;  pleasing  gift  for 
shut-in  friends  or  well  ones;  picked  fresh;  cre¬ 
tonne  cover;  3-lb.,  $1.25,  prepaid;  check  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2  Racquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

HONEY— Pure,  extracted,  60-lb.  can,  here, 
clover,  $8.40,  buckwheat  $7;  40  lbs.  $5.60, 
buckwheat  $5;  attractive  prices  on  5-lb.  pails, 
many  or  few;  10  lbs.  prepaid  within  3d  zone 
$2.15,  buckwheat  $1.90.  RAY  C.  WILCOX. 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

a  iv/.iDi — anu  uucKwncai,  O-ID.  pail,  $1 
postpaid  3d  zone,  any  quantity.  ARTHUR  B 
JEWELL,  Star  Route,  Owego,  N.  Y. 
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!  HONEY — Quart,  85c;  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered. 
RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  $7.50; 

very  white  and  thick;  much  superior  to  the 
ordinary  thin  kind;  money  back  if  you  want  it. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA — Several  cars  first  cutting  ready, 
Timothy,  clover  and  second  cutting  later. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY  in  60-lb.  cans  $7.50,  buck¬ 
wheat  $6.50  f.o.b.  G.  W.  BELDEN,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  —  Keystone  traction  driller,  full 
equipment,  cheap;  good  all  around  practical 
operator  wanted  for  No.  5  machine;  references. 
T.  S.  MOORE,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


FIFTY  second-hand  incubators  wanted.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CATTLE  beets  and  Alfalfa  hay.  DEAN  M. 
BARBER,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  white  clover  extracted 
honey;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.20;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.20;  de¬ 
livered  to  third  postal  zone;  one  60-lb  can,  $8; 
two  60-lb.  cans,  $15,  f.o.b.  Holgate,  O.  NOAH 
BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Fall  and  Winter  apples  and  pure 
maple  syrup.  C.  J.  YODER,  Grantsville,  Md. 


HONEY — Finest  clover  or  clover-raspberry,  10 
lbs.,  $1.90;  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  $1.75 
and  $1.  S.  S.  STRATTON,  Newark  Valley. 
N.  Y. 


CATSKILL  Mountain  cauliflower,  10  to  12 
heads  per  crate,  $2.25.  GEORGE  HOAG, 
Union  Grove,  N.  Y. 


DRIED  PRUNES  direct  from  orchard,  Italians 
$9,  French  (sweet)  $8  hundred-pound  sack; 
just  as  we  use  them  and  guests  pronounce  de¬ 
licious;  rate  from  here  to  Atlantic  points  $3.30 
hundred;  cash  with  order;  quantity  limited. 
FRED  PARKER,  Canyonville,  Oregon. 


FOR  SALE — Large  Stover  roughage  feed  mill; 

American  gang  lath  mill,  5  saws;  Bomberger 
post  hole  mortiser.  H.  L.  BAUMAN,  East 
Earl,  pa. 


FOR  SALE — Five  390-egg  Standard  Cyphers; 

used  several  seasons;  nursery  drawers;  perfect 
condition;  complete;  excellent  hatchers;  fully 
guaranteed  $30  each.  STRICKLER,  Sheridan, 

Pa. 


WANTED — Windrow  hay  loader,  running  condi¬ 
tion.  BULLINGER,  Forked  River,  N.  J. 

MEDIUM  grade  apples,  packed  in  new,  clean 
barrels;  varieties,  Wealthy,  Twenty  Ounce, 
etc.;  Baldwin,  Stark,  etc.;  fine  for  family  use 
or  cider;  price  $2  bbl.,  f.  o.  b.  Waldoboro;  tel¬ 
ephone  connection.  EWELL  FRUIT  FARM, 
Waldoboro,  Me. 

HONEY  in  "Kant  Leak”  sealed  pails;  wholer 
some,  delicious,  economical;  clover  5  lbs. 
$1.10,  10  lbs.  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.80. 
postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310 
Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

I  WANT  two  little  girls  to  board;  have  com¬ 
fortable  home;  15  minutes  from  churches  and 
schools;  mother’s  care  and  training.  MRS 
A.  A.  HYATT.  Butler,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Overland  touring  car,  good  me¬ 
chanically,  four  new  shoes,  two  spare  tires 
and  rims,  new  battery;  make  offer;  Hinman 
milker,.  3  units,  extra  pail,  used  one  year;  sold 
no  further  use  for  machine.  GUER- 
N ELLEN  FARM,  Sheffield,  Mass. 

ELECTRIC  washing  machine  and  wringer 

latest  improvements;  32- volt  motor;  never 
been  used;  $40,  cost  $100.  GUS.  BOEHME, 
Meadow,  Va. 

WANTED — Second-hand  concrete  mixer  with 

AvgeaS°CUftoengNe'j  ERNEST  FRICK,  Lake 

FOR  SALE— .140-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm; 

hne  location  in  beautiful  valley,  near  town 
and  all  conveniences;  good  buildings;  com¬ 
pletely  equipped;  stock,  tools  and  crops;  a  big 
producer  and  money  maker;  other  business  re¬ 
quires  my  immediate  attention;  priced  right- 

.if  y£u  want  a  bargain.  WM.  a! 
Liiiii ulster.  Pa. 


TWO  2,400-egg  Candees;  wide  trays’  turners 

FORREST  TIBBITTS,  Brunswick,  Ohio. 


CA*PEE  i"cuhator  (4,200  capacity)  in  fine  con 

dition  at  great  sacrifice.  MRS.  VAN  ARS 
PAUL,  Milford,  J, 


Cr«i'-oR.  H0*V7^Y — Choice  quality;  6-lb.  can. 

S4$oV°A  ^  5-lb.  Pails.  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails, 
?4'2  J^I?C'stpaul  in*°  third  zone;  60-lb.  can  $8- 

iTbridge  NaY’.  $15’  °'  b'  HUGH  G'  ftREGG; 


AL1ALFA  HAY — A  few  cars  first  and  second 

BENNETT.reVicytorf°N.  8^Pment’  LESTER  W. 


HONEY — Wixson’s  Pure  Honey.  Price  list  free 

York  F‘  WIXS0N’  Dept-  G,  Dundee,  New 


two  seasons;  in  A1  condition;  1922  model- 
also  one  1200  egg-size  Candee  machine  in  good 

NACE,0Riehfiild?1paheaP  t0  qUiCk  bU>"‘  J’  X> 


FOR  SALE — Finest  quality  clover  honey  in  60  lb 

i hCa^0$8^tW.°  CasCS  f0^  515:  buckwheat  in  60 
lb.  cans  $7;  two  cases  for  $12;  sample  for  20 

WoXo^  N.  ™W-  A’  RKDD0UT' 


CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $2.10-  5  lbs  SI  15 

Ridge'^  j  FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Baskin; 


WANTED— Power  horse-radish  grater,  one  t 

^cleans  up  all  small  roots.  RITZLER,  Mons 


WANTED— 15  tons  or  less  of  horse  or  cow 

manure,  delivered  to  my  farm  on  the  Whip- 
pany  road,  Parsippany,  N.  J. ;  will  pay  good 
f?r  proI"pt  delivery;  telephone  Orange 
2216,  ask  for  Dr.  Cornish. 


HONEY — Extracted  clover,  10  lbs.  $2  15-  5 

$1‘20:  b'K'Jw’mat.  $1.85  and  $1,'  post¬ 
paid  3d  zone;  60  lbs.,  here,  $8.40  and  $7;  satis- 

Romu0lu80N.nY!iey  baCk’  H‘  F-  WILLIAMS, 
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Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


Help  your 
MOULTERS 
MOULT 

If  you  want  your  hens  to  moult 
naturally — 

If  you  want  them  bacK  on  the  egg 
job  promptly — fall  and  winter  laying — 
Then  you  must  make  sure  that  your 
moulters  are  healthy  and  hungry. 

They  must  eat  lots,  and  be  able  to 
digest  what  they  eat. 

That’s  just  what 

Dr,  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

does  for  your  moulting  flock. 

It’s  a  tonic  that  begins  with  the  appetite — - 
improves  a  hen’s  whole  system. 

It  has  Iron  that  keeps  the  paleness  away, 
makes  the  combs  and  wattles  red — the  blood 
rich. 

Pan-a-ce-a  starts  the  food  the  egg  way  as 
soon  as  the  moult  is  over. 

No  time  lost. 

No  dormant  egg  organs  after  the  moult, 
where  Pan-a-ce-a  is  fed. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  nens  you  have. 
There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock. 

100  hens,  the  12-lb.  pkg.  200  hens,  the  25-lb.  pail 
60  hens,  the  5-Ib.  pkg.  500  hens,  the  100-lb.  drum 

For  fewer  hens,  there  is  a  smaller  package. 

GUARANTEED 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


1  spent  SO 
years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  Pan-a-ce-a. 
Gilbert  Hess 
M.D.,  D.V.S. 


The  Great 
Egg  Making  Feed 


—To  Get  Eggs  in  Winter 
—To  Develop  Early  Laying  Pullets 
—To  Prevent  and  Correct  Poultry  Troubles 
—To  Select  the  Good  Layers 
—To  Get  Our  Free  Poultry  Course 
—Has  Chapters  on  Breeds,  Housing,  Incubation, 
Judging,  Selecting,  Marketing,  Etc. 

Every  phase  of  Poultry  Keeping  from  A  to  Z  is  explained  in  a  simple 
“easy  to  understand”  way.  It  is  a  different  poultry  book — contains  just 
the  information  you  need.  It’s  Free — a  postcard  brings  it,  prepaid. 

now  is  the  time  to  start  fitting  your  hens  so  that  they  will 
all  winter  long.  Send  for  this  free  book — it  tells  how.  This  one 
alone  is  worth  dollars  to  you. 

The  Quaker  Gate  Company 

POULTRY  SERVICE  DEPT. 

1620  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.  Address  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


EGC-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  ail  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 


Week  ending  September  18,  1923: 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Purdue  University,  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont _ 

Lewis  Farms,  R  I . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Morris  K.  Bride,  Conn .  . 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton.  Coiid . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

E,  C.  Foreman.  Mich . 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard,  Del . 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . 

H.  E,  Dennison,  Mich . . 

W  arren  D.  McCann,  Conn . 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  I . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass . 

H.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE8 

Lady  Anderson,  England . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Frank  E.  Nash,  Mass . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  1  . 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards.  Conn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.Y . 

F.  L.  Meiland,  Ky . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott.  Ill . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn.. . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Miller  Bros.,  Conn . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

Jacob  E. Jansen,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Ma§s . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Harriet  F.  Lawton,  Mass . 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  I . 

Fernside  B'arm,  Mass . ■  . 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson,  Mass . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Afton  Farm,  Vt . . . 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H . 

H.  M.  Penley,  Maine . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Hall  Farm,  Yt . 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Frhncis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

Deo  A.  Grouteu,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Vt . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt . 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen,  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

D.  B.  Walls,  Cal . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush.  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby.  N.  J . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn  . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 


Total 


Week 

Total 

20 

1595 

46 

1779 

52 

1777 

35 

1520 

46 

1752 

42 

1244 

16 

1289 

26 

1214 

54 

1787 

35 

1444 

44 

1587 

39 

1694 

40 

1387 

30 

1262 

49 

1751 

27 

1319 

25 

847 

27 

1031 

13 

927 

21 

1045 

31 

1362 

14 

1622 

5 

914 

40 

1727 

15 

1453 

15 

1309 

36 

1945 

24 

1552 

17 

1284 

27 

1757 

37 

1359 

25 

1235 

27 

1841 

15 

1569 

27 

1535 

28 

1404 

32 

1534 

31 

1232 

22 

1350 

29 

1034 

39 

1734 

33 

1724 

36 

1379 

29 

1171 

40 

1 6U2 

16 

1472 

22 

1265 

32 

1560 

25 

1511 

32 

1602 

34 

1647 

30 

1*21 

45 

1942 

23 

1326 

30 

1513 

24 

1341 

47 

1815 

24 

1692 

44 

1561 

47 

1789 

29 

1853 

39 

1848 

30 

1358 

45 

1728 

26 

1711 

26 

1707 

36 

1887 

47 

2011 

27 

1525 

28 

1565 

38 

1737 

30 

1627 

32 

1578 

34 

1795 

21 

1281 

41 

1922 

23 

1295 

43 

1625 

22 

1167 

2$ 

1715 

42 

1587 

45 

1709 

38 

1174 

20 

1466 

24 

1245 

29 

1607 

30 

1283 

41 

1697 

40 

1905 

40 

1688 

39 

1289 

29 

1835 

43 

1822 

32 

1742 

34 

1618 

33 

1581 

35 

1745 

36 

1584 

25 

1273 

32 

1715 

3185 

153138 

Rations  for  Young  Poultry 

Will  you  give  a  ration  for  my  four- 
months-old  chickens?  I  want  to  fatten 
the  roosters  and  put  them  on  the  market. 
There  are  about  80.  The  pullets,  which 
number  about  150,  I  want  to  bring  to 
laying  as  soon  as  possible.  w.  j.  p. 


The  same  mash  given  laying  fowls  may 
well  be  used  to  feed  four-months-old  pul¬ 
lets,  a  good  formula  being  equal  parts,  by 
weight,  of  ground)  corn,  ground  oats, 
wheat  bran,  middlings  and  meat  scrap. 
This  should  be  kept,  dry,  always  before 
the  pullets,  and.  when  it  is  desired  to  has¬ 
ten  maturity,  one  feeding  per  day  of  the 
same  mash  moistened  with  skim-milk  or 
water,  may  be  given.  Mixed  whole  grains, 
chiefly  wheat  or  cracked  corn,  should  be 
given  as  scratch  food,  the  pullets  getting 
about  three-fifths  of  their  day’s  rations 
as  hard  grains,  two-fifths  as  mash. 

Cockerels  should  be  confined  in  a  small 
enclosure  for  fattening  and  may  be  fed 
all  that  they  will  clean  up  twice  daily  of 
a  mash  made  from  cornmeal,  white  mid¬ 
dlings  and  ground  oats  or  barley.  For 
best  results,  this  should  be  mixed  with 
skim-milk.  Ilf  milk  is  not  available, 
about  one-fifth  part  of  beef  scrap  may  be 
added.  Cracked  grain  should  also  be  fed 
at  noon.  Confined  cockerels  will  stand 
this  forced  feeding  for  about  two  weeks. 

M.  B.  D. 


You  can  make  a  better 
sprouter  than  you  ean  buy. 
This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening  by  a 
14-year-old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer.  The 
cost,  with  heater,  was  $2.99.  Thousands  in  use. 
All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 


Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  hens  lay  their  best  in  winter,  growing 
green  feed,  rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted 
oats  are  best.  The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter 
yields  the  best  and  sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the 
least  work.  I  will  send,  free,  plans  for  making  this 
sprouter  with  description  of  Little  Putnam  Stove 
to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  Btove  to  keep 
fowls’  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Burns  a  month  without  trimming  or 
filling.  Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Aik  your 
dealer,  or  send  me  his  name  and  (2.50  and  get  one  by 
return  mail,  postpaid.  Try  it.  If  not  satisfied,  return 
in  10  days  and  I’ll  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 


I.  PUTNAM  Routs  1064-0  Elmirs,  N.  V. 


±9  50  Post 
£=Paid 


Burns  a  Month  Without  Attention 


FOR  SALE— 20  390-Egg  CYPHERS  Standard  Incubators 

Brand  new.  Never  uncrated.  Factory  price,  $69  each. 
Will  sell  for  (62.1  O  and  pay  freight.  Send  cash,  Guar¬ 
antee  sale  satisfactory.  Bank  Reference. 

S.  K.  KUNE  -  Mlddlecreek,  Pa. 


Poultry  Journal  t™.  25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month  by 
expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send  25e 
to  day  for  6  mos.  trial  sub.,  or  only  $1  for  two  full  years. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Dept.  R  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


CELLULOID  L EG  SANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield.  Mass. 


R.  I.  RED  SUPREMACY 

Leading  lied  Pen  Storrs  Contest  1988  to  date.  Itest 
8.  O.  Ked  Pans  Storrs  Contest  1916-1918-1920. 
Best  Individual  Red  In  Contest  1916-1 8-aO-Ul. 
Best  Individual,  Pen  and  Consecutive  Yearly 
Production  records  ever  made  by  any  breeder 
of  Reds  at  Storrs  Contests.  Our  average  production 
for  past  seven  consseutive  years  in  contest,  181  eggs 
per  bird,  27  eggs  per  btrd,  above  average  of  all  other 
Rads  in  oontest  for  same  time.  Every  bird  bred  and 
raised  by  us.  Bred  to  lay  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 
PINECREST  ORCHARDS,  .  GROTON,  MASS. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  \  Single 
RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES/Comb 

Choice  Cockerels.  Bred  for  eggs  and  color,  non¬ 
brooding  strain.  £5,  87.50  and  810. 

O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  -  PAOLI,  PA. 


H. To m p k i ns  and D  OCA  DCRQ 
Payna  Bros.  Strain  Vs  VttUO 

Big  husky  farm-raised  cockerels  and  pullets  at  25  %  off  if 
taken  before  Nov.  1st.  Bred  lor  vigor,  large  size,  dark 
redcolorandheavy  laying.  Write  forfree20-page  catalog. 

Ralph  Knickerbocker,  R.D.  36,  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 


rPULLLETS  FOR  SALE-, 

R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  heavy  laying  selected  stock.  Laying  or 
ready  to  lay  at  83.00  each;  May  hatched 
82.25  each.  These  pullets  are  bred  and  sold 
on  honor.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  please 
return  for  refund.  All  F.  O,  B.  Bristol. 

THE  MAPLES,  T.  R.  Thomas  BRISTOL,  VERMONT 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Pullets — 3,000 

February  to  May  hatched,  1,000, 
from  trap-nested  dams. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

If  you  haven’t  had 
much  luck  with  the 
ordinary  variety  try 
ours.  No  higher  in 
price,  but  way  ahead  in  quality.  For  a  long  time  we 
have  been  carefully  building  on  a  foundation  of 
imported  Barrons  and  high-record  Hollywood?. 
Pinewood  Poultry  Farm.  Cross  St..  Lakewood.  N.  J. 


1000  PULLETS 

From  trapnested  stock  exclusively.  I  months  old 
and  ready  to  lay.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars  to 
THE  MAKQUIS  POLT.TKY  FARM,  Tom.  Itlror,  N.  J. 


AT.-VWUVUVW V 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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AKE  your  older  hens  show  a  profitable  egg  yield  this 
year  by  feeding  Semi-Solid.  It  always  lengthens  the 
productive  life  of  every  bird. 

Arthur  Brodeur,  Berkely,  Cal.,  says  for  seven  weeks  I  have 
been  feeding  my  pen  of  fifteen  three  year  old  birds  Semi-Solid. 
When  I  started  they  were  laying  an  egg  every  other  day  for 
the  whole  pen.  Now  they  average  seven  to  nine  eggs  a  day, 
although  they  have  just  finished  moulting.  They  are  healthier, 
heavier,  smoother  finished  and  better  looking  than  ever  before. 

StenriSolid  Buttermilk 

(.TRADE  MARE) 

is  a  buttermilk  condensed  to  the  point  of  maximum  feeding 
and  health  value.  Because  it  is  thoroughly  pasteurized  for 
several  hours  and  is  put  up  in  air-tight  containers,  it  is  free 
from  tuberculosis  and  other  disease-breeding  germs. 

Best  results  are  obtained  by  feeding;  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  just  as 
It  comes  In  the  package.^  No  other  animal  protein  Is  required  when 
laying  hens  are  fed  Semi-Solid  at  rate  of  5  lbs.  for  every  100  head. 
Containers  vary  from  one  gallon  cans  to  500  lb.  barrels. 

Look  for  the  Semi-Solid  label.  It  assures  not  only  the  fullest  feeding 
values,  but  also  the  full  tonic  and  medicinal  effect  which  have  made 
Semi-Solid  famous. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Semi-Solid  write  us  direct.  30  factories 
assure  low  freight  cost  and  prompt  shipment. 

CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  CO. 

47S0  SHERIDAN  ROAD  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


HENRY  RIEGER, 

Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


We  now  have  700  March 
hatched  layers,  1922  hatch. 
When  we  got  the  first  bar¬ 
rel  of  Semi  -  Solid,  the 
birds  looked  tough, buttwo 
weeks  after  they  jumped 
from  240  to  440  eggs  per 
day  and  looked  like  a  flock 
of  young  pullets  again. 

Hundreds  of  other  sat¬ 
isfied  users  have  found 
Somi  -  Solid  Buttermilk 
profitable  to  use  every 
month  of  the  year.  It  pro¬ 
tects  health,  makes  rapid 
gains,  gives  early  maturity 
and  heavy  sustained  egg 
production.  The  full  story 
of  Sami-Solid  is  contained 
in  a  valuable  book  which 
every  poultryman  should 
have  and  it  will  be  sent 
free  on  request.  Write  for 
it  today. 


None  Genuine  Without 
,  this  Label 


HAlLEgg  EQUIPMENT 


White  Wyandottes 

Cockerels  Knd  Pullets 

Exhibition  and  Utility.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

E.  F.  RAYN0LDS,  Central  Valley,  N.Y. 


And  they  told  me  she 
had  "incurable  paraly¬ 
sis,”  then  I  gave  her 

Happy  Hen  Worm  Remedy 

and  now  she  is  just  as  fine  as  ever.  When  your 
birds  develop  leg-weakness,  go  light,  or  have  pale 
faces  and  tombs  send  at  once  for  this  wonderful 
life  saver,  recommended  by  leading  poultrymen 
everywhere  ;  11.10  postpaid  ;  large  flock  sizes  12.50 
and  15.00  postpaid.  We  guarantee  it  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back.  Interested  Dealers  write 
for  price*. 

HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Poultry  Disease  Specialists 

Room  1  06,  36  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LEGHORN  BREEDERS— ATTENTION ! 

THE  BEST  BUY  OF  THE  SEASON 

Early  hatched,  free  ranged,  well  grown,  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Pure  Hollywood  strain,  direct  from  Hol¬ 
lywood  Farms,  from  hens  with  records  of  220  eggs 
or  more.  Sire’s  dam.  275  eggs.  Some  ancestors  in 
pedigree,  over  300  eggers.  Price,  *5,  87.50  and 
*10  each,  with  full  pedigree  furnished,  Must 
please  you  in  every  way  or  your  money  hack. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


350  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
YEARLING  BREEDERS 

Production  bred  from  Certified  Stock  Backed  by  30 
years  of  selective  breeding. 

$1.75  Each. 

FEATHERHILL  FARM  Phelps,  N.Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  1\  C.  Association. 


Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Price  $1.25  each  up.  High  quality  stock 
of  the  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport,  N  Y. 


CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

S™;;1, S.  C.  Anconas-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

RAHWAY  .  NEW’  JERSEY 


200  Nice  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  Hatched, 

@  *1.10  apiece.  PAUL  KUHL  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes.  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


700  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Barron  Strain  ;  weight,  1  lb.  ;S  1.10  each.  Bar  Kock 
Bullets,  lay  this  Winter,  fine  Stock,  si  .50  each.  Ever 
jay  Brown  Leghorns,  weight  two  lbs.,  SI  .36  each. 
HUMMER’S  POULTRY  PLANT  Frenchtown,  N  J. 


Buff  Wyandottes.  Utility  stock.  Carefully  selected. 

Miss  MINNIE  M.  JONES,  Pottstown,  Pa.  Star  Route 


, - Single  Comb  Aneonas 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  White  Hocks 

IIOD1IER  JERSEY  FAUMl  Gloversville,  N.Y 


Bronze-Holland  Turkeys 

Absolutely  free  from  all  diseases.  No  medicine 
ever  given.  May-June  hatch,  six  to  twelve 
pounds.  Older,  twenty-five  to  thirty-five. 

Buy  Now-Winter  Well-Get  Results 

Wm.  Graham,  Columbia  Co.,  6ays:  "Thanks 
for  beautiful  bird,  if  worth  more,  say  so. 
Welcome  to  use  my  name.” 

A.  M.  Thompson,  Dutchess  Co.,  writes; 
"Turkey  O.  K,  Are  very  nice.” 

Pictures  of  Hocks.  Prices  given.  Communi¬ 
cations  carefully  answered  for  six  two-cent 
stamps,  returnable  on  first  purchase. 

BYRON  PARK,  Erin,  New  York 


SOME  FINE 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

out  of  our  early  April  hatch. 

MULLER  &  MULLER  LEGHORN  FARM.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Pwki1  Strain  Barred  Rocks.  Sandy’s 
V^UUltl  CIS  White  Orpingtons.  16  wks.  old. 

*3. 50 and  *5  each.  Augustus  Raynor, Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


Rhode  Island  Red  Pullets  n.V. 

FOR  SALE— May  Hatchid  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Geo  B.  Ferris  266-300-egg  strain  Good,  healthy  birds; 

Limited  amount  of  Pullets  left.  T.  J.  SCOOLEY.PalltrBrnak.Pa. 


2000  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  and  May  hatched,  from  high  producing,  free- 
range,  farm  raised  stock  81.50  to$2  OO,  F.  O.  B. 
No  culls.  A 11  hatched  and  grown  by  us.  Inspection 
desired.  CLEARY  I EW  POULTRY  Farm,  Coojieritoir.i,  51.  y. 


Fullets 


500  5-mos.-old  S.  C. 
YV.  Leghorn,  bred 
from  high  projlucers;  large  size;  guaranteed  perfect 

health.  SI .75  each.  KENNARD  CARPENTER,  Dryden,  N  Y. 


Jersey  Black Giants-Cockerels 

Bred  Trom  Prize  winners.  $5  and  31  o  each.  R.C.  Rhode 
Island  Red  yearling  hens.  32.50  to  36  each.  Satisfaction 
gH&ranteed.  James  S.  Fry,  Sunnyslopc  Farm. Nazareth,  Pa. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

See  Pen  2  at  Storrs,  Pen  4  at  Vineland.  Bl  eeding 
cocks,  cockerels,  hens,  pullets.  Circular  free. 

W.  H.  «.  KENT  -  Cazeuovia,  N.  Y. 


FRAINTCAIS’  ROCKS 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Pnnl/orolo  *1—2-254  lbs.  each.  Barred  Rocks,  Reda, 
WUbKGlUIS  White  Leghorns.  Pullets  of  above  breeds, 

31.26.  Rlverdale  Poultry  Farm  Rlverdale,  N.  J. 

BREEDERS  AND  ESGGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

B.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 


/"•--S---.—  —  at  half  price.  Buy  breeders  now.  Young 
birds  in  full  adult  plumage,  31.25  each. 


MacPherson  Farm 


Millington,  N.  J. 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PAROEE  SPEKINS.  ISLIP,  N.Y. 


MAMMOTH 

WHITE 

PEKIN 


Breeders  now  31.60-32.50 

BROOKCREST FARM 
Cranbury,  N.  J.  Box  114 


Ducks 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

(Continued  from  Page  1286) 

No.  3  .  23.00(f))  24.00 

Straw— Rye .  22.00(f))  23.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat — No.  2  red . $1.24 

No.  1  dark  Spring .  1.40 

No.  2  hard  Winter . 4  1.20 

No.  2  durum .  1.11 


Corn — No  .2  yellow . 

Oats — No.  2  white . 

Rye  . 

. 

1.13 

.52 

79. 

Barley  . 

.77 

BEAXS 

Pea,  100  lbs . 

$7.00(5)$7.25 

Medium  . 

6.50(0) 

7.00 

Red  kidney  . 

8.50 

Turtle  soup . 

6.50(0) 

7.00 

MUSHROOMS 

White,  3-lb.  basket . 

$2. 00(0)  $2. 7  5 

Brown  and  cream . 

o  95 

Buttons  . 

1.75 

Damaged  . 

1.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New 

York 

Milk — Grade  A.  bottled,  qt. 

. $0.1S 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

.15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

.10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

.10 

Certified,  qt . 

28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  lieavv,  y2  pt . 

.30 

Butter,  best  . 

$0.57(0) 

.58 

Cheese . 

.34(0) 

.38 

Eggs.  best,  doz . 

.68(0) 

.70 

Gathered  . 

,4S(0) 

.58 

Fowls  . 

.45 

Broilers,  lb . ' . 

.’50  m 

.55 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.48(0) 

.50 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.04(0) 

.05 

Onions,  lb . 

.05(0) 

.10 

Lettuce,  head . 

.15(0) 

.15 

New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  earlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  Oct.  1.  1923,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feeds  all  in  100- 
lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Washington.  Highbridge.  French- 
town,  Flemington.  Passaic,  Hackettstown. 
Belle  Mead,  Califon,  Lebanon,  Newton. 
Branc-hville,  Sussex,  Lafayette.  Hopewell, 
New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Hoily,  Morristown. 
Dover.  Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somerville. 
Newark,  Trenton,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 


clair: 

Per  Bu 

No.  2  white  oats . $054% 

No.  3  white  oats. .  . . 53% 

No.  2  yellow  corn.  . .  1.12% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.11% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $35  90 

Hard  W.  W.  bran .  35.90 

Spring  middlings  .  35.90 

Red-dog  flour  . .  41.40 

Dry  brewers’  grains .  44.-10 


Flour  middlings  .  36.90 


400 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Parents  Tom  Barron  strain,  from  Willow  Brook 
Farm,  Class  ”1.”  Hatched  May  J.  Free  range, 
Cornell  rations,  best  care.  Weight  3  ibs.  up. 
Price  83.00  each.  Inspection  invited. 

C.  H.  PALMER,  Elm  View  Farm.  New  Haven,  Vermont 


Whispering  Pines 


Twenty-five  large  utility  cocker¬ 
els,  6-7-#  lbs.,  33  each;  pure  bred. 

Box  221  Vineland,  N.  J. 


“  Pnnl/nralo  ”  Single  C.  W.  Leghorns,  from  trap-nest- 
UUbKcfolo  ed  hens, *8  <fc<5.  Pedigreed  males,  $10up. 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  South  Wethersfield,  Conn. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  COCKERELS 

June  hatch,  weighing  6  to  8  lbs.,  bred  from  fancy  exhibi¬ 
tion  stock.  Price  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A.  F.  BIOGEItS  -  Brownville,  New  York 


White  Leghorn  COCKERELS 

S2  ami  $2  50  each.  FARON’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Coram.  N.Y. 


Fine  R.  I.  Red  Pullets  7*eyn  l^T^S 

MacPherson  Farm  -  Millington,  New  Jersey 


YEARLING  HENS  PULLETS 

Four  hundred  yearling  hens  at  31 .26  each.  Three-mos.- 
old  pullets,  31 .25  each,  in  lots  of  fifteen  or  ovtr.  All  8. 
C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barron,  Eglantine  strain.  Guaranteed 
good,  healthy  stock.  It  It  O  O  K  K  I  It  K  POULTRY 
FARM  AND  IIATCHEItY,  Scrgcuntsv  Ille.  J. 


Make  Money  Raising  Squabs 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders 
shipped  everywhere.  Write  for  prices. 
Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  Specialty. 

Allston  Squab  Co.,  38  N.  Beacon  St.,  Allslon,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— June  Hatched  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  PuUets 

31.25  eacli  in  lots  of  25  or  more— 3115  per  100. 
Justa  Poultry  Farm  -  Southampton,  New  York 


Full  Information  about  John  Rugh's  method  of  feeding 
turpentine  to  kill  worms  in  poultry  and  three  months 

for  accents?  The  Cooperative  Po  u  1 1  r  y  m  a  n 

COOPERATIVE  FOULTRYUAN,  1  4  Jay  Street.  Now  York 


BARRED 


L 


KARR’S  KUALITY 

ROCKS  f  — 


1000  PULLETS 


500  COCKERELS 


Vigo  ons  stock  from  our  trapnested  and  pedigreed.  Line 
Hi  ed  flocks.  Any  age  desired.  Two-pound  pullets  HOc 
and  up  according  to  breeding.  Write  for  Fall  circular. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Aid. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  Reds,  1  Octs.  B.  P. 
Hocks,  Octs.  8.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Sets  and  Mixed 
'  chicks,  7cts.  These  chicks 
are  all  from  free  range  stock. 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  McAluterville,  Pa. 

16-WEBK  IPTJXjXjETS 

Barred  Rocks,  <2-33  each.  Jersey  Giants,  <3-$t.a0  each, 
depending  on  size,  etc.  You  must  be  satisfied  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  us.  Brookcres!  Farm,  B»  114,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

Money  makers. 

.  PEIRCE,  Winchester,  N.  II. 


Utility  White  Wyandottes  *, 


ROSE  LAWN  Farm 

offers  large,  June  Hatched  DI-.L  A*  • 

COCKERELS  8  PULLETS.  $2  Each.  UBrSOy  Black  biantS 

A.  A.  HALEY  -  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 

JERSEY  BLACKGIANTS 

Growing  stock  for  sale.  Big,  strong,  sturdy,  healthy 
chicks.  BLAUVELT  .  Matawan.  N.  J. 

Pill  I  ETC  Pure— Bred-to-lay  stock.  48c  pound. 

r  ULLC  I  0  RAYMOND  BLODGETT  Bristol,  Vermont 

SC.  Itrown  and  Eng.  W.  Leghorn  hens,  pedigreed,  $1 
•  to  *3.  Catalog.  VERA  FULTON,  I.  SI.  GalllpolU,  Ohio 

fihinlo  Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Fall  and  Winter  Catalog. 

UmCKS  w.  HILLPOT  Box  1  Fronchtown,  N.  J. 

Whifp  WvanHnHo  Feb-’  M*r-.  Apr-  Pullets  and  Cocker- 
nmiB  nyanuOITS  els,  Yearling  Hens  and  Cocks.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  BOWDEN,  WyenSetts  Specieliet.  Menitisld.  Ohio 

Barron’s  Whit®  Wyandottes  aSSE 

Records  262  to  289  eggs.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachln,  N.  Y. 


You  can  make  your  largest  profits  when  market  eggs  are  cheapest,  by  setting 
your  spring  eggs  in  a  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator.  Husky,  long-fluffed  Hall-Hatched 
chicks  are  in  great  demand  at  paying  prices.  Many  make  extra  money  by  doing 
custom  hatching  for  neighbors. 


Start  right  with  a  dependable  hatcher,  built  by  the  original  makers  of  Mammoth 
Incubators.  An  automatic  heating  and  ventilating  system  gives  every  egg  the 
right  amount  of  heat  and  moisture.  Hall  Incubators  are  equipped  with  the  superb 
Hall  Turning  Trays,  eliminating  the  labor  of  hand  turning  and  preventing  breakage. 
Single-Deck,  Double-Deck  and  Triple-Deck  models,  capacities  1,200,  2,400  and  3,600 
per  section.  You  can  expand  as  your  business  grows. 

If  you  already  have  a  single-deck  mammoth  incubator— any  make— you  can  add  a 
Hall  deck  and  double  your  income  with  the  same  cellar  space.  You  can  improve  your 
present  incubator,  if  of  the  level  tray  type,  by  adding  Hall  Turning  Trays.  Send  us 

your  tray  measurements ;  we’ll 
quote  you  reasonable  prices 
on  made-to-order  Turners. 


Write  for  particulars  and 
prices.  State  capacity  desired. 


The  Hall  Mammoth 
Incubator  Company 

I84-R  Southern  Ay...  Little  Fall*.  N.  Y. 

Original  Makers  of  Mammoth 
Poultry  Equipment 


•  I  I  III  I  I  |‘|  III  in  III, i, mu  i .1.111, nut, rill  Hill  i  ■  ■  I  ■  I  I  i  I  iii.i  |  1:1  |  |  III. 1,1  |l|| 

Sale  of  Approved  Cockerels 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Will  sell  500  well-grown 
cockerels  from  special 

_  matings  at  $5.00  each.  These  birds  will  positively  add  vitality  and  produc- 
H  tion  to  your  breeding  pens.  Inspection  invited. 


1  LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM 


Babylon,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Make  Money  Hatching  Chick? 


I 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  officers  of  the  Hudson  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  our  advice  to  readers  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  stock  of  the  company  as  an 
investment.  The  company  has  now  sub¬ 
mitted  us  a  'financial  statement  which 
shows  tangible  assets  of  $451,137.17  and 
liabilit-'es  aside  from  stock  issued  of  $86,- 
592.97,  leaving  a  net  asset  of  $364,- 
544.20.  The  company  has  outstanding, 
$756,420  of  stock  of  an  authorized 
capitalization  of  $1,500,000.  From  a 
credit  standpoint  the  stock  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  an  obligation  against  the  as¬ 
sets  and  therefore  from  this  view  of 
the  company  the  firm  has  a  good  financial 
standing.  In  considering  the  statement 
in  connection  with  the  stock  as  an  in¬ 
vestment  about  $2  of  stock  has  been 
sold  for  every  dollar  of  net  assets.  The 
company  has  a  modern  plant  and  has 
entered  the  production  stage  about  four 
months  ago.  The  management  claims 
to  have  an  outlet  for  all  the  tires  it  can 
produce.  If  this  be  true  and  this  condi¬ 
tion  holds  good  for  the  future  the  com¬ 
pany  would  have  a  better  prospect  than 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  has  given  it  credit  for  in 
our  previous  reference  to  it.  Ordinarily 
the  outlook  for  a  small  rubber  tire  manu¬ 
facturer  with  limited  financial  resources 
and  in  view  of  the  keen  competition  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  business  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  particularly  promising  and  the 
stock  in  our  opinion  is  highly  specula¬ 
tive  at  best. 

I  hold  a  certificate  for  200  shares  of 
the  'Consolidated  Copper  Creek  Mining 
Company,  main  office  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Ari¬ 
zona.  I  bought  these  shares  August  19, 
1907,  but  have  heard  nothing  from  them. 
I  presume  it  is  a  fake  concern,  j.  f.  s. 

New  York. 

The  Consolidated  Copper  Creek  Mining 
Company  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  mere¬ 
ly  a  get-rich-quick  promotion  scheme,  and 
the  stock  has  no  value,  and  never  had 
any. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  from  the  Radio 
Message,  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 
At  first  I  was  puzzled  to  know  how  I 
was  a  winner  of  a  radio  set  when  I  never 
was  a  contestant,  and  thought  perhaps 
someone  else  sent  in  my  name.  The  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Bible  House  caused  me  to 
take  the  letter  to  the  minister  of  my 
church,  he  not  knowing  anything  about 
it,  but  a  visiting  minister  there  told  me 
that  the  Bible  House  itself  was  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Radio  Message,  as  per¬ 
haps  they  only  had  rooms  rented.  I 
have  been  anxious  to  get  a  radio  set,  but 
do  not  want  to  spend  $3  for  something 
worthless.  Would  like  to  protect  myself 
and  others,  and  if  they  are  reliable  will 
send  the  $3.  B.  b.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  should  not  expect  a  radio  set  in¬ 
cluded  with  a  subscription  to  a  magazine 
or  publication  of  very  much  value.  The 
reference  to  the  “prize  contest”  is  an  old 
fake  that  has  been  used  to  sell  anything 
from  imitation  silverware  to  Long  Island 
lots.  Its  purpose  is  to  lead  the  one  re¬ 
ceiving  the  proposition  to  believe  that  be¬ 
cause  of  being  a  winner  in  the  contest 
he  or  she  will  get  something  for  nothing. 
In  this  case  a  subscription  to  Radio  Mes¬ 
sage  is  solicited  for  $3,  and  a  cheap  radio 
set  is  offered  as  a  premium.  That’s  ail 
there  is  to  it.  The  “Bible  House”  is  an 
office  building  in  which  anyone  can  rent 
space,  so  that  the  subscription  scheme 
coming  from  that  address  does  not  re¬ 
move  the  fake  from  it. 

Barcelona,  Sept.  27. — The  men  who 
for  many  years  have  been  working  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  “Spanish 
prisoners”  confidence  game  have  been  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  police. 

For  many  years  these  swindlers  have 
been  flooding  the  world  with  heartrending 
letters  of  appeal  in  behalf  of  fictitious 
prisoners  who  were  represented  as  re¬ 
questing  financial  assistance  so  that  they 
might  pay  their  fines  and  obtain  posses¬ 
sion  of  valuable  hidden  treasure. 

The  police  confiscated  carefully  kept 
files  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  per¬ 
sons  from  whom  money  had  been  or 
might  be  obtained.  The  authorities  said 
that  this  record  was  the  most  elaborate 
work  of  its  kind  ever  compiled. 


Among  those  apprehended  were  two 
employes  of  the  Barcelona  telegraph  of¬ 
fice. 

This  “Spanish  prisoner”  swindle  has 
been  operating  for  25  years  or  more,  and 
has  been  referred  to  in  Publisher’s  Desk 
from  time  to  time  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  department.  We  hope  the 
reported  arrest  of  the  perpetrators  of  the 
swindle  will  put  an  end  to  it  for  all  time 
to  come. 

Dec.  4,  1922,  we  sent  a  shipment  of 
furs  to  A.  B.  Shubert,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Although  his  advertisements  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  your  paper,  they  are  in  several 
well-know  reliable  magazines.  We  used 
a  Slmbert' envelope-tag,  as  directed,  and 
inclosed  an  order  to  hold  the  furs  sepa¬ 
rate,  according  to  their  guarantee.  We 
received  a  check  for  $28.70.  Since  this 
was  unsatisfactory,  we  returned  the 
check  and  inclosed  return  postage  for  the 
furs.  Then  they  invited  us  to  send  them 
a  check  for  $2.  If  we  did  this  they  prom¬ 
ised  to  return  a  mink  which  they  had 
held  separate.  At  this  time  they  had  our 
furs  and  the  check,  too.  On  Jan.  3  they 
returned  the  original  check  to  us.  We 
consider  our  furs  worth  $40.  They  claim 
that  they  were  not.  However,  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue  is  that  they  did  not. keep  the 
furs  separate  in  accordance  with  their 
guarantee.  We  have  no  means  of  prov¬ 
ing  that  we  ordered  them  to  hold  the  furs 
separate.  However,  we  told  them  that 
we  could  prove  it.  We  thought  that  it 
might  pay  to  try  to  bully  the  bully.  The 
number  of  the  statement  is  529234  we  are 
sending  you.  Will  you  help  us  to  collect 
this  claim?  We  are  still  camping  on 
Shubert’s  trail,  but  we  need  help. 

Iowa.  h.  w.  M. 

This  is  rather  typical  of  the  complaints 
we  receive  from  shippers  of  raw  furs. 
Some  few  years  ago  we  did  carry  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  A.  B.  Shubert,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  which  is  one  of  the  large  and  reput¬ 
ed  to  be  wealthy  houses  in  the  business, 
but  a  number  of  complaints  similar  to 
the  above  caused  us  to  consider  the  adver¬ 
tising  undesirable.  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  takes 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  big 
fur  houses  in  St.  Louis.  The  question 
of  the  value  of  the  furs  does  not  enter 
into  the  merits  of  this  case.  The  shipper 
submits  affidavit  showing  that  he  fol¬ 
lowed  instructions  to  the  letter  in  speci¬ 
fying  that  his  furs  should  be  “Held  Sep¬ 
arate.”  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  incumbent  on  Shubert,  Inc.,  to  re¬ 
turn  the  furs  or  pay  the  shipper’s  price. 
Shubert,  Inc.,  finally  offered  to  make  up 
one-half  the  amount  in  dispute  and  the 
shipper  accepted  it.  The  record  stands 
to  the  discredit  of  the  house  of  A.  B. 
Shubert,  Inc.  We  have  found  that  some 
of  the  fur  houses  refuse  to  hold  furs  sep¬ 
arate  on  the  grounds  that  the  skins  were 
“green”  and  therefore  would  spoil  if  held 
any  length  of  time.  This  claim  might 
with  justice  be  made  in  a  few  instances, 
but  when  any  firm  makes  this  excuse  re¬ 
peatedly  the  good  faith  of  the  concern  is 
subject  to  suspicion.  It  is  the  large 
houses  of  the  Central  West  that  most  of 
the  complaints  we  receive  are  against — 
those  sending  out  glaring  circulars  of 
high  prices  and  fair  grading. 


I  have  received  registry  papers  for  the 
ram  from  the  International  Records 
Association,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Thanks  to 
your  efforts.  A.  D.  b. 

Maine. 

We  publish  the  above  communication 
in  order  to  give  the  association  credit 
for  having  furnished  the  subscriber 
registry  papers  for  a  ram  in  September, 
for  which  application  was  made  in  the 
latter  part  of  March. 

The  Music  Industries  Chamber  of 
Commerce  sends  out  a  bulletin  warning 
the  public  against  the  “song  shark”  and 
fake  music  publisher.  The  bulletin  pub¬ 
lishes  a  letter  from  a  young  girl  sorely 
afflicted  and  endeavoring  to  earn  money 
to  pay  for  an  operation,  who  was  robbed 
of  $40  by  one  of  these  pirates.  Sharpers 
who  take  money  from  the  poor  and  af¬ 
flicted  in  this  way  are  about  the  lowest 
and  meanest  class  of  mortals  that  belong 
to  the  human  family.  These  sharks  lead 
the  writer  of  the  song  to  believe  that  if 
set  to  music  there  would  be  a  ready  sale 
for  it.  They  know  better,  and  all  they 
are  after  is  the  fee  for  setting  the  song 
to  music.  The  so-called  bureaus  for  dis¬ 
posing  of  short  stories,  moving  p  icture 
plays,  etc.,  are  on  the  same  order  of 
fraudulent  schemes.  And  the  real  estate 
agent  asking  for  an  advance  fee  for  the 
sale  of  farm  property  is  tarred  with  the 
same  stick. 


O  I  l— 


IanterNS 


■"THERE  is  the  same  sort  of  difference 
between  lanterns  as  between  people. 


Some  (people)  are  always  going  out.  They  smoke; 
they  smell;  and  they  go  broke.  Their  “domes" 
are  leaky,  and  they  shed  mighty  little  light  on  any 
subject.  Besides  which  they  soon  burn  out. 


But  with  Embury  Supreme  Lanterns  it  is  different. 
You  cannot  make  them  go  out ;  they  never  smoke; 
never  smell ;  and  seldom  break.  They  throw  a 
big,  generous  light  in  every  direction.  They  are 
sturdy,  rugged  and  dependable. 

No.  160  is  one  of  the  most  popular.  Take  a  look 
at  one  the  next  time  you  go  to  the  store.  Notice 
the  solid  dome,  with  no  holes  in  it  to  admit  dirt  or 
rain ;  the  extra  finger  room  for  turning  up  the  wick  ; 
the  large  brass  oil  filler.  Cold  blast  type,  improved 
burner  with  one-inch  wick,  giving  20%  more  light,  standard  short  globe,  burns  35 
hours.  A  fine  lantern  for  all-round  use. 


Price,  *112 

I  * 

Order  from  your  dealer.  If  he  has  none  in  stock, 
we  will  mail  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 


EMBURY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

WARSAW  dept,  a  NEW  YORK 


'Safe  as  a  good  farm  mortgage  I 
and  far  more  convenient 

Federal  Farm  LoanBonds 

Interest  Sure— Readily  Salable— Safe— Tax-free 

These  Bonds  are  equivalent  to  first  mortgages  on  improved 
farms  in  New  England,  NewYork  and  Newjersey  — all  cultivated 
by  their  owners.  The  twelve  powerful  Federal  Land  Banks  guar¬ 
antee  prompt  payment  of  interest  and  principal.  Can  be  had  in 
amounts  of  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1000  and  up.  For  details  write  to 


Tht  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  Y3u  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Writ.  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mix.d  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brotklyn,  N.Y. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26%e  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.Y.  You  also  save. 

We  Fay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 330  M UNCI E,  IND. 


ild  Direct  from  Factory 


Oar  new  selling  plan  saves  yoa  big 
money.  Same  High  quality.  Prices  40%  lower. 
fTDBTK?  Writa  for  free  catalog  showing  how  you  can 
■  ** “ "  NOW  buy  Famous  Peerless  Fence-Gates  — 
Posts— Roofing  and  Paints,  at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 
PEERLESS  WIRE  i  FENCE  CO..  Oapt.  4305  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  only  FLAT  LINK 
metal  HAME  FASTENER 


50c  buys  a  Dodson  and  with 
it  years  of  satisfying  service— 

FIFTY  CENTS  for  a  hame  strap  that,  in 
every  way  is  superior  to  leather  !  A  Dodson 
is  an  economical  investment  in  permanent 
satisfaction.  Read  these  Dodson  advantages  : 

Made  of  steel — flexible  as  leather. 

Outlast  a  dozen  leather  straps ;  cost  no  more 
than  one. 

Instantly  adjustable  to  any  length — a  pull  does  it. 
Cannot  accidently  loosen  or  be  lost — no  pins  to 
break  or  lose. 

Flat  links;  cannot  slip,  cut  or  bind. 

Absolutely  rust-proofed  by  Parker  Process — rich, 
permanent  black  finish — will  not  peel  or  chip. 

To  use  Dodson’s  once  is  to  be  convinced  ! 
Get  a  pair  from  your  dealer  today— or  order 
direct,  giving  dealer’s  name. 

Niagara  Metal  Stamping  Corporation 
239  W.  10th  St,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Outlasts 
Several 
Leather 
Hame  Straps 


NOTICE 

The  Subscribers’  Exchance  was  started  a 
good  many  years  ago  with  the  view  of  an 
extra  service  to  our  readers.  We  made  the 
rate  as  near  as  we  could  then  to  the  actual 
cost,  without  any  profit  in  it.  Since  then 
the  regular  advertising  rate  has  been  doubled 
and  the  cost  of  producing  the  Exchange  de¬ 
partment  has  fully  doubled,  but  we  think  so 
much  of  this  department  we  have  continued 
to  run  it  at  a  loss  in  order  to  fully  develop 
the  service.  We,  however,  find  it  necessary 
now  to  increase  the  cost  of  it  a  little,  and 
after  November  1  the  rate  will  be  8  cents  a 
word.  This  is  yet  less  than  the  cost  of 
producing  it  and  the  work  and  postage  inci¬ 
dental  to  it,  but  we  hope  to  effect  some  new 
economies  in  time,  and  wish  to  keep  the 
cost  of  the  service  at  the  lowest  possible 
level  to  make  it  available  to  all. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  (o 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Assistant  herdsman,  purebred 
Guernseys;  must  be  honest,  capable  and  will-, 
ing;  call  or  address.  Manager,  MAC-BRAE 
FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. _ ___ 

WANTED — Large  families  with  boys  and  girls 

over  16  years  old,  light,  clean  work;  good  liv¬ 
ing  conditions,  churches  and  schools;  growing 
country  town;  good  wages;  also  have  a  few 
positions  for  teamsters  and  general  farm  help. 
A.  C.  CHENEY  PIANO  ACTION  CO.,  Castleton, 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.  _ 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  in  family  of  three, 
five-room  suburban  apartment;  apply  in  per¬ 
son  or  by  mail  to  MRS.  E.  W.  VAN  VOOR- 
HIS,  159  Home  Ave.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Woman  for  housework,  three  adults, 
in  country,  no  washing.  ALMA  HIBBARD, 
Gansevoort,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  plain  cook;  country  till  Thanks¬ 
giving,  then  New  York  apartment;  5  in  fam¬ 
ily;  references  required.  Write  MRS.  C.  H. 
JONES.  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable,  experienced,  working  fore¬ 
man  for  a  fruit  farm,  with  mechanical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  ability  to  handle  men;  married,  not 
over  40;  comfortable  house  with  electric  lights 
and  running  water;  references  required;  state 
wages  expected.  F.  W.  RROWNIXG,  R.  D.  No. 
7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


SINGLE  man  for  farm  work :  must  be  good  milk¬ 
er;  $50  per  month  and  board  all  Winter;  must 
he  first-class  and  ready  to  work  at  once. 
’Phone  42- M.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Practical  farmer,  married.  with 
grown  children,  living  home,  to  work  share 
basis,  dairy  farm  65  miles  from  New  York  City: 
Grade  A  milk;  equipped  with  cows,  horses,  ma¬ 
chinery,  tractor;  modern  house,  barn;  state  na¬ 
tionality;  good  references  required;  no  drifters. 
ADVERTISER  4103,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  woman,  or  mother  and  daughter, 
for  household  work,  near  New  Hayen;  state 
full  particulars  and  salary  expected.  Address 
BOX  734,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED — Couple  to  work  on  farm  near  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  30  to  60  years;  moderate  salary  and 
good  home  to  April  1st  to  reliable  couple  with 
references;  carfare  paid;  state  salary.  J.  M. 
BURTON,  Dutchess  Co.,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  private  place  near  Plainfield,  New 
Jersey,  man,  married  or  single,  work  around 
grounds,  help  with  kennel  of  bird  dogs;  gen¬ 
erally  useful.  Pleasant  permanent  position,  with 
own  living  quarters  having  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  Must  drive  auto  or  ■willing  to  learn. 
ADVERTISER  4166,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — All  round  man  on  poultry  and  fruit 
farm,  23  miles  from  N.  Y.  Willing  to  share 
profits.  Inquire  H.  JACOB,  130  W.  125th  St. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply , 
stating  age  and  inclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if  possible)  to  out , 
IXTENDENT,  Letcliworth  Village,  Lhiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Two  good  tree  pruimrs;  state  salary 
and  give  references.  Apply  W.  E.  SCHMiCix. 
FRUIT  FARMS,  Hamburg,  Pa.  


WANTED — Capable  woman,  for  general  house¬ 
work,  in  a  family  of  two;  $60  a  month. 
DEItRYDALE  FARM,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER — A  strong  woman,  under  50 
years;  willing  to  do  everything  except  laundry; 
for  three  adults  in  small  New  York  City  suburb: 
must  lie  good  cook  and  clean.  A  good  home  and 
considerate  treatment;  $50  per  month;  references 
required.  MRS.  M.  H.  FREEMAN,  Valhalla, 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  as  assistant  herdsman  for  Guern¬ 
sey  breeding  establishment  near  Pittsburgh, 
one  who  is  experienced  milker  and  to  help 
with  test  cows;  good  wages  and  steady  posi¬ 
tion;  state  full  particulars,  references  to  JOHN 
COSTOFF,  Beechwood  Farms,  Sliarpsburg,  I  a. 


WOMAN  WANTED  for  general  housework  in  a 
small  family  in  the  country;  year  ’round  posi- 
tion:  all  conveniences  that  are  found  in  a  city 
home.  T.  C.  LUTHER,  R.  1,  P.  0.  Mechamc- 
ville,  N.  Y.  _ . 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED  at  the  Matteawan  State 
hospital;  wages  $80  to  $90  per  month  with 
board,  lodging,  laundry  and  medical  attendance; 
for  further  particulars  apply  at  hospital  or  ad¬ 
dress  DR.  F.  C.  KIEB,  Medical  Superintendent, 
Beacon,  N.  Y.  


WANTED — Young  men  to  learn  the  retail  mar¬ 
ket  business  including  meat  cutting,  display 
work  and  salesmanship;  good  references  re¬ 
quired;  mail  applications  to  W.  K.  HUXCHIN- 
SON  CO.,  Arlington  Center,  Mass.  


WANTED — Experienced  man  and  wife  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  wife  to  do  the  housework; 
man  able  to  handle  tractor  and  truck;  200-acre 
farm;  permanent  position  either  on  salary  or 
on  shares;  state  wages  desired  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  4130,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Clean,  experienced  dry  hand  milk¬ 
ers  for  certified  dairy;  15  cows;  wages  $60 
and  maintenance;  10-hour  day;  no  outside  work; 
state  age,  reference,  experience.  RARITAN 
VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children;  gardener  and 
laundress  for  small  place;  steady  year  round 
position.  J.  W.  O’CONNOR,  Syosset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boy.  16  or  over,  Nov.  1st,  for  small 
dairy-poultry  farm;  honest,  reliable,  good 
habits;  permanent  job  for  right  boy;  good  home; 
give  wages,  qualifications,  etc.,  in  first  letter. 
CHAS.  MANLEY,  Braintree, j  Vt. 


WANTED — Capable,  respectable,  young  woman 
as  mother’s  helper,  with  three  boys,  aged  ten, 
eight  and  three,  in  modern  suburban  country 
home;  cook  and  laundress  employed;  $15  a  week; 
references  required.  MRS.  FREDERICK  C. 
SUTRO,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


FARM  HELP  WANTED — Young  man  to  learn 
poultry  and  duck  raising;  experience  not 
necessary;  good  home  and  surroundings;  handy 
New  York  City.  BROOKCREST  FARM,  Box 
114,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


PERMANENT  position  to  capable  farm  hand 
on  modern  dairy  farm.  ADVERTISER  4177, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  for  country  (Al¬ 
bany  County),  no  objection  to  child.  Address 
ADVERTISER  4178,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  -  FARMHAND  wanted,  single,  ex¬ 
perienced  with  cows  and  farming,  to  milk 
five  or  six  cows,  care  for  herd  and  be  handy 
on  estate;  previous  experience  with  butter 
making  not  necessary;  send  references;  $60  a 
month  and  board.  K.  SNEDEKEIt,  St.  James, 
L.  I„  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  farmer,  preferably  with  son  able  to 
help  on  modern  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  wife 
to  do  plain  cooking;  separate  living  quarters, 
good  wages,  food,  light,  fuel  and  substantial 
share  to  right  party.  STORM  FARM,  Perkasie, 
Pa. _ _ 

COMPETENT,  industrious  couple  with  grown 
son  wanted  for  farm  and  country  place  sit¬ 
uated  in  Western  Massachusetts;  all  modern 
improvements  in  new  buildings  consisting  of 
farmer’s  cottage,  garage  and  barn;  stock  con¬ 
sists  of  about  15  head  including  9  registered 
Holsteins,  Address  GEO.  J.  GROSMAN,  215 
Astor  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. _ _ 

WANTED — A  capable  woman  or  girl  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  in  suburban  home;  two  adults 
and  one  child  in  family;  must  be  willing  and 
good  plain  cook;  no  washing;  room  with  bath, 
$60  per  month.  ADVERTISER  4138,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  or  single  man,  general  farm 
work:  good  worker  who  wants  steady,  long 
job;  good  wages  to  right  man.  ADVERTISER 
4155,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED  —  Middle-aged  Protestant  country 
woman,  to  do  general  housework  for  small 
family;  5-room  house;  country  town,  six  miles 
from  a  railroad,  30  miles  from  Worcester, 
Mass.;  modern  conveniences;  comfortable  and 
attractive  room;  excellent  home  for  right  per¬ 
son;  $8  a  week;  references  exchanged.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4156,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Immediately;  farm  hand;  compe¬ 
tent,  reliable,  single,  for  all  around  farm 
work;  $30  a  month  and  good  board.  IRA  fc>. 
JARVIS,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Truth  student  farmer;  share  profits; 

Philadelphia.  ADVERTISER  4157,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits  from 
16  to  20  years  for  general  farming  who  is 
interested  in  dairying  and  poultry,  who  is  thrifty 
and  wants  to  make  good;  will  pay  good  wages. 
ADVERTISER  4158,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  bachelor  owning  25-acre  chicken  farm, 
wishes  partner  between  ages  of  18  and  30; 
only  ambitious,  trustworthy  man  need  apply; 
excellent  opportunity  and  very  good  home  for 
right  party  ADVERTISER  4165,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ _ 

WANTED — Assistant  herdsman,  single  man,  no 
liquor  or  tobacco;  herd  of  registered  polled 
shorthorns;  milking  machines  used,  records 
kept’  butter  made;  board  and  live  with  herds¬ 
man’  and  family;  steam  heated  house;  state 
cash  wages  desired  in  first  letter.  ASHTON 
ROLLINS,  Three  Rivers  Farm,  Dover,  N.  H. 


YOUNG  MAN  of  good  habits  who  would  ap¬ 
preciate  good  home  wanted  on  farm;  give  ex¬ 
perience  and  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4179,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  WANTED — Farm  foreman  for  fruit  and 
poultry  farm  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4185,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  reliable,  quali¬ 
fied  in  all  branches  of  modern  chicken  plant 
of  1,500  birds,  where  there  are  two  poultry- 
men  employed;  wages  $60  per  month  and  board; 
state  references,  age,  when  available  in  first 
letter.  G.  H.  HARRIS,  Route  3,  Anacostia, 
D.  C. 


MILKER  and  assistant  herdsman,  married,  no 
children,  or  single  man;  must  be  neat,  will¬ 
ing,  fond  of  cows  and  good  dry  hand  milker; 
no  outside  farm  work;  state  experience,  age, 
nationality  and  references  in  first  letter  and 
when  available.  G.  H.  HARRIS,  Route  3,  An¬ 
acostia,  D.  0. 


POULTRY  ASSOCIATE  WANTED— A  recog¬ 
nized  poultry  expert  has  an  established  pay¬ 
ing  poultry  plant  on  Cape  Cod,  specializing  in 
“bred  to  lay”  White  Rocks  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  day  old  chicks,  squabs,  pullets,  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  breeding  stock  and  soft  roasters;  the 
plant  is  capable  of  profitable  enlargement;  a 
man  who  wants  to  make  poultry  his  life  work, 
a  gentleman  whom  I  can  take  into  my  family, 
if  necessary,  willing  to  learn  and  to  work, 
with  capital  enough  to  enlarge  plant,  which 
will  ultimately  be  his,  may  find  a  profitable 
opening.  Address  ADVERTISER  4194,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN— For  a  small  plant  of  600  lay¬ 
ers.  a  few  ducks,  geese,  and  pigeon  for 
squabs:  raise  annually  1,000  birds;  prefer  a 
man  who  can  eaponize;  state  age,  references, 
wages,  size  of  family  and  experience  in  first 
letter;  open  November  1.  KILLINGLY  FARM, 
Barre,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


PROGRESSIVE  practical  expert  farm  manager, 
Hudson  Valley  fruit,  general  experience,  open, 
position  responsibility;  minimum  $2,400  salary, 
percentage.  W.  McGANN,  109  Cannon  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  poultryman  by  young 
man  (23),  single,  with  practical  experience; 
good  references.  W.  C.  STIVERS,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


GARDENER,  Japanese,  married,  with  Rmall 
family,  wants  position  in  a  private  place; 
sober  and  competent  in  all  the  branches  of  gar¬ 
dening;  has  best  references.  MR.  TAGAMI, 
349  E.  49th  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  December  1  as  man¬ 
ager  or  working  foreman  on  a  gentleman’s 
estate  by  a  married  man  with  small  family;  15 
years’  experience  in  general  farm  work;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  New  Jersey  preferred;  excellent 
reference  furnished.  ADVERTISER  4132,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER  and  daughter  as  cook,  chambermaid, 
waitress,  with  boy  7  years  old;  near  school; 
good  reference.  ADVERTISER  4159,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  working  foreman  or  manager  on 
gentleman’s  estate;  life  experience,  under¬ 
stand  all  branches  of  industry,  operate  and  care 
for  tractor,  trucks  and  all  modern  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  best  of1  references;  age  27;  American, 
married.  ADVERTISER  4162,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


INTERESTED  in  poultry,  some  experience. 
R.  B.  LANE,  809  Princeton  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN — Married,  28,  wishes  position 
Nov.  1st;  practical  experience;  trap  nesting; 
commercial  egg  production;  mix  own  feeds, 
etc.;  references;  honesty  and  capability;  Cornell 
University  and  former  and  present  employers. 
ADVERTISER  4173,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Honest:  capable;  references; 

game  farm,  commercial  egg  or  gentleman’s 
estate:  Cornell  training.  ADVERTISER  4174, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man;  honest,  sober  and  reliable; 

references  to  same;  open  to  position  November 
1st;  garden,  poultry,  few  cows,  horses,  etc.; 
Cornell  training.  ADVERTISER  4175,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  MARRIED  MAN  with  small  family  who  has 
made  a  success  in  estate  management  is  open 
for  engagement,  12  years  and  10  years  in  last 
two  positions,  wife  board  help,  both  are  hard 
workers,  best  of  references  from  both  positions, 
present  employer  may  be  interviewed  regarding 
our  ability  and  characters.  ADVERTISER  4172, 
care  Rural  New’-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Young  man  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  poultry  and  general  farm  work 
wishes  to  know  more  about  the  poultry  business. 
ADVERTISER  4171,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Married  man,  37,  giving 
up  farming  on  own  account;  institutional  ex¬ 
perience;  handle  boys  or  men;  any  farming 
proposition,  estate  or  institution  requiring  ability 
to  handle  business  end  considered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  woman  under  sixty  wants  position 
as  housekeeper;  companion  for  elderly  woman 
or  couple.  ADVERTISER  4167,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  as  caretakers  or  with  family  wanted 
by  man  and  wife;  wife  good  cook,"  capable 
housekeeper,  experienced  waitress;  man  can 
drive,  repair  cars,  garden,  farm,  make  himself 
generally  useful.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  202 
Clinton  Co.,  Ellenburg,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  by  competent  couple,  to  run  boarding 
house  on  private  estate.  ADVERTISER  4169, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — -Young  man,  27,  experienced 
in  poultry  and  farming,  also  mechanical 
ability,  wishes  to  learn  poultry  business  more 
thoroughly.  ADVERTISER  4182,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


IF  YOU  WANT  to  leave  your  farm  in  careful 
hands  or  need  reliable  help,  address  me  with 
particulars  of  location  and  conditions.  M.  T. 
HORNE,  Route  3,  Newton  Falls,  O. 


MAN,  29,  single,  Christian,  desires  position  as 
assistant  on  large  poultry  plant;  no  experi¬ 
ence  but  a  Willing  worker;  can  give  best  of 
references  as  to  character  if  wanted.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4184,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  15  years’  experience, 
conscientious,  reliable,  is  open  to  good  propo¬ 
sition;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  4187, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  herdsman  and 
dairyman,  desires  position  on  up-to-date  es¬ 
tate;  good  butter  maker;  single,  age  41;  prefer 
Guernseys;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  4188, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  poultryman  with  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  position  as  working  manager  of 
private  or  commercial  plant;  also  experienced 
dairyman:  state  salary;  am  single  man,  age 
40.  ADVERTISER  4189,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  by  reliable  middle-aged  (38)  white 
woman  with  small  girl,  position  as  house- 
worker  or  housekeeper;  can  give  references. 
ADVERTISER  4190,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  Irish,  poultryman,  garden,  cows, 
handy,  age  40;  life  experience;  wife  house¬ 
work;  one  child;  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4191,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  21,  would  like  position  on  heavy  breed 
poultry  farm,  where  dressing  and  marketing 
are  done  extensively;  reference,  present  em¬ 
ployer.  W.  M.  McLennan,  R.  D.  4,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa. 


WANTED  by  woman  with  two  children,  9  and 
11  years,  will  take  full  charge  of  gentle¬ 
man’s  home  in  country;  can  do  all  kinds  of 
cooking  and  give  best  of  references.  MRS.  A. 
PERKINS,  36  Farrar  Ave.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  manager  of 
modern  poultry  plant,  thoroughly  experienced, 
(11  years),  college  trained  (Cornell),  one  who 
understands  and  can  apply  modern  methods  in 
every  department;  age  31.  married;  start  No¬ 
vember  1.  ADVERTISER  4181,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — A  farm  of  108  acres,  located  In 
“The  Berkshire  Hills,”  on  high  ground,  one 
mile  from  town  and  railroad  station;  stock  barn 
30x60,  hay  barn  30x60;  garage;  also  toolhouse; 
private  house;  also  a  6-room  tenant  house;  good 
spring  water  in  both  houses ;_  fruit  trees;  good 
neighbors  and  good  roads;  price  $5,000  one-half 
cash;  balance  mortgage.  GEO.  D.  POWELL, 
State  Line,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Well  established  Long  Island  poul¬ 
try  farm,  28  acres,  stocked  with  2,000  Leg¬ 
horns  and  fully  equipped  for  raising  10,000 
chicks  with  many  modern  up-to-date  buildings; 
all  year  round  market  for  all  products:  for  full 
information  address  ADVERTISER  4063,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 77-acre  farm  and  boarding  house 
in  Catskill  Mountains.  WM.  JUDSON,  Del. 
Co.,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Going  poultry  plant,  15  acres 
fully  equipped,  water,  electricity;  beautiful 
7-room  modern  residence;  city  15,000;  particu¬ 
lars  and  terms  by  letter.  ADVERTISER  4064, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 97-acre  level  dairy,  truck  and 
poultry  farm;  economical  to  operate;  located 
in  the  Borough  of  Perkasie,  Pa.,  32  miles  from 
Philadelphia;  side  walks  and  all  city  conven¬ 
ience;  large  colonial  mansion,  two  baths,  hot 
water  heaters,  electric  lights;  good  retail  mar¬ 
ket,  best  of  schools,  churches,  and  splendid 
community;  19  head  of  cattle,  4  horses,  and 
poultry;  all  farm  machinery  necessary  to  op¬ 
erate  such  a  farm;  there  is  25  acres  of  good 
corn  and  25  acres  will  be  seeded  with  wheat, 
and  rye;  this  farm  can  be  cut  up  in  building 
lots,  or  a  splendid  site  for  an  institution;  price 
$35,000  including  all  live  stock,  crops,  tools, 
and  machinery;  full  particulars  given  on  re¬ 
quest;  rare  opportunity.  W.  S.  BERGER, 
Owner,  Perkasie,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  A1  condition;  land  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — At  half  cost,  to  close  an  estate, 
Crystal  Springs  Poultry  and  Dairy  Fo.rm, 
comprising  360  acres  located  1%  miles  irom 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  on  concrete  highway;  10  houses, 
excellent  dairy  with  50  cows,  feed  mills,  large 
barns  and  poultry  houses;  50  building  lots 
fronting  100  feet  on  concrete  highway  can  be 
sold  without  injuring  balance  of  the  farm; 
easy  terms  of  settlement.  BRUNDIIED  TRUST 
ESTATE,  Chambers  Bldg.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


FIVE  ACRES  FOR  SALE,  dwelling,  bath,  fnrn-  . 

ace,  barn,  garage,  chicken  houses,  fruit,  near 
village;  cash  $1,500,  mortgage  $1,800.  BOX  162, 
Branchville,  N.  J. 


185-ACRE  farm,  with  federal  loan  of  $6,000, 
three  years  standing,  can  be  bought  by  clear¬ 
ing  up  back  claims,  taxes,  and  interest.  BOX 
129,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.:  40  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstown; 
825  applet  trees,  standard  variety;  12  acres 
peaches;  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  pears,  cher¬ 
ries,  raspberries,  currants  and  asparagus  in 
abundance;  stone  house  and  barn;  20  acres 
woodland;  good  markets;  deal  includes  all 
crops  and  machinery,  Fordson  tractor.  Bean 
power  sprayer,  horses,  chickens  and  bees;  bar¬ 
gain  at  $12,000.  F.  H.  YARNALL,  934  High 
Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Oakwood  Terrace  farm,  beautiful 
country  estate,  in  Berkshire  Hills,  214  acres, 
elegant  house  16  large  rooms,  large  barn,  slate 
roofs  on  house  and  barn;  7-room  tenant  house; 
other  outbuildings;  orchard,  trout  stream 
length  of  farm,  forest  preserve;  rich  soil;  suit¬ 
able  gentleman’s  country  estate.;  sanitorium, 
boarding,  cattle  and  poultry  raising,  market 
gardening,  general  farming;  will  sell  buildings 
and  acreage  to  suit  purchaser;  easy  terms;  also 
fruit  and  poultry  farm,  seven  acres;  house  six 
rooms,  barn,  poultrv  houses;  all  kinds  fruit; 
price  $1,600.  FRANK  WHITEMAN,  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cottage,  five  rooms  and  large  attic; 

about  one  acre;  plenty  of  fruit:  running  water 
in  house:  10  minutes  to  Harlem  Railroad;  50 
miles  to  New  York  City.  Address  owner,  JOHN 
DODD,  Norwich,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— To  settle  estate  in  Cayuga  Co.,  3t& 
miles  to  railroad,  higli  school,  church,  %  mile 
off  State  road:  215  acres  level,  gravelly  loam 
limestone  land;  130  tillable,  timber,  spring 
watered  pasture,  orchards:  barn  68-80,  basement 
under  all;  horse  barn  30-40;  other  outbuildings; 
house  14  rooms,  furnace,  good  wells;  for  price 
and  terms  write  CELIA  M.  ATWOOD,  Locke, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  lease  farm  suitable  for  poultry. 

ARTHUR  MAURER,  Huntington  Station, 
N.  Y. 


SMALL  FARM,  8  acres,  poultry,  truck,  fruit; 

on  State  road  and  creek  and  near  large 
town;  30  miles  to  Philadelphia;  7-room  stone 
house,  barn,  garage,  chicken  house;  southern 
exposure;  $2,0OO  cash,  rest  mortgage.  HER¬ 
BERT  AMAN,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


TRUCK  FARM.  82  acres,  with  implements;  5 
miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  good  roads. 
ADVERTISER  4125,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 77-acre  farm;  good  yearly  income 
from  fruit;  paying  investment:  complete  in¬ 
formation  from  DECKER,  F’eura  Bush,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Jersey  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  15- 
25  acres;  eight-room  house;  some  woodland; 
on  or  near  water;  within  60  miles  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  4129,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  80  acres,  20  miles  to  Troy,  2%  to  rail¬ 
road  station;  10-room  house  finely  furnished; 
8  cows,  2  calves,  3  horses,  other  live  stock; 
barns,  silo,  machinery,  crops;  all  for  $4,500 
cash.  LEHNER,  526  E.  81st  St..  Apt.  23,  New 
York  City. 


WHY  not  buy  a  farm  that  pays  10  per  cent  on 
investment?  Good  buildings,  water,  orchard, 
roads;  milk  averages  nearly  ~y2c;  stock,  tools  if 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  4135,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Owuier  going  abroad  will  sell  his 
beautiful,  fully  equipped  farm  of  253  acres 
in  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  with  all  stock, 
implements,  crops  in  barn,  and  about  40  acres 
corn,  modern  residence  with  electric  light,  two 
tractors,  Overland  touring  car  for  $36,000;  half 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage;  for  description  and 
further  information  apply  to  ALEX  VON  FEST, 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


206-ACRE  farm,  400,000  ft.  hardwood  lumber, 
100  tons  hay,  10  tons  straw,  maple  bush,  ap¬ 
ple-pear  orchard,  ice  lake,  wells,  running  water, 
team,  farm  machinery,  30  Holsteins,  pen  Laken- 
velders:  good  buildings,  location;  price  $7,500. 
C.  M.  EATON,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 150  acres  on  State  highway,  and  7,. 

V.  R.  R.,  part  creek  bottom,  balance  timber 
and  rolling;  close  to  very  good  markets;  trout 
fishing,  bass,  bear  and  deer;  excellent  grouse 
and  smaller  game;  9- room  house  with  city  wa¬ 
ter;  basement  barn,  two  large  poultry  houses, 
granary,  hog  house;  will  put  in  200  purebred 
White  Leghorn  hens;  $2,500;  terms  for  one- 
third  of  price.  W.  M.  MATCHETT,  Towanda, 
Pa. 


FARM,  125  acres  (by  owner);  80  acres  good 
level  tillage;  25  acres  of  timber,  will  cut 
100,000  ft.  of  timber;  7-room  house;  30x60  barn; 
other  improvements;  price  $3,500;  cash  required, 
$1,500;  a  real  snap.  J.  B.  KOONS,  R.  F.  D.  3, 
Hornell,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  230  acres  (by  owner) ;  35  acres  wood  lot, 
130  acres  good  easy  rolling  to  level  tillage; 
excellent  orchard;  2  sets  of  buildings;  equipped 
with  stock  and  tools;  price  $10,500;  $4,000  cash. 
J.  B.  KOONS,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 9 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1299. 


Why  make  it  a  gamble? 

How  a  motorist  with  "no  head 
for  mechanics ”  can  choose  the 
right  oil  for  his  car  . — . - 


MECHANICALLY- MINDED  motorists  have  been 
quick  to  appreciate  the  superiority  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil.  But  perhaps  you  are  not  mechanically  minded.  If 
so,  the  following  hints  from  impartial  sources  may  help 
you  to  choose  the  scientifically  correct  oil  for  your  car. 


(1)  The  individual  recommen¬ 
dations  in  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  Chart  of  Recommendations 
have  been  okayed  by  465  indi¬ 
vidual  automotive  manufacturers 
— including  the  leading  automo¬ 
bile  engine  builders,  automobile, 
motor  truck,  farm  tractor,  motor¬ 
cycle  manufacturers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  farm  lighting  units. 

(2)  In  automotive  engineering 
circles  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
is  recognized  as  the  world’ s  leading 
specialist  in  lubrication. 

(3)  From  coast  to  coast,  reliable 
garages  and  auto  supply  houses 


feature  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  and 
hang  the  Complete  Chart  on  their 
walls.  No  other  oil  is  sold  by  such 
a  large  percentage  of  the  better 
garages. 

(4)  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  used 
the  world  over — has  proved  its 
quality  and  economy  under  ex¬ 
treme  heat  and  cold,  and  over 
wretched  road  conditions  in  foreign 
lands  that  are  rarely  duplicated  in 
this  country. 

(5)  The  majority  of  calls  for 
oil  by  name  are  calls  for  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil.  No  other  three  oils 
combined  are  asked  for  so  often. 


\X7'HEN  you  remember  that  most  oils  cost  less  by  the  gallon 
’  *  than  Gargoyle  Mobiloil — you  know  that  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
must  be  cheaper  by  the  year  to  have  won  such  outstanding  leadership. 
And  such  is  the  case. 

Don’t  say,  “Give  me  a  quart  of  oil.”  Ask  for  Gargoyle  Mobiloil. 
Make  the  Chart  your  guide.  If  your  car  is  not  listed  in  the  partial 
Chart  shown  here,  see  the  complete  Chart  at  your  dealers  or  address 
our  nearest  branch  for  ourbooklet. “Correct  Automobile  Lubrication.” 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


Fair  Retail  Price 

30c  a  Quart 

When  the  dealer  sells  a  quart 
of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for  less 
than  30c,  he  does  not  make  his 


fair,  reasonable  profit. 

Lower  prices  often  accompany 
substitution  of  low-quality  oil  for 
genuine  Gargoyle  Mobiloil. 

Prices  are  slightly  higher  in 
Canada,  the  Southwest,  and  the 
Fa j  West. 


Chart  of 
Recommendations 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 

THE  Correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engint  lubrication  of  both  passenger  and  Com* 
tnercial  cars  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ' 

E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E’’ 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A» 

Wliere  different  grades  are'  recommended 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommenda^ 
be  followed  during  the  entire  period 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

This  Chart  of  Recommendations  is 
Vachum  Oil  Company’s  Board, 

Engineers,  and  represents  our 
correct  automobile  lubrication. 


How  to 
Read  the 
Chart: 
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A 
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A 
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A 
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A 
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A 

A 
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A 

A 

A 

A 

A 
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A 
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Makes  of  Engines 

(recommendations  shown  separately  for  convenience) 


Buds  (Mod.  OU.QU.TU 
-  (Mod.  RU.  "'I') 
04  All  Other  Model 
Continental  (Mod.  B5). 

**  (Mod.  . 

••  (Mod.  T)  .  ... 

•*  (Mod.  I2XD). 

"  AH  Other  Models 

Fall* . 

Hercule* . 

Her)chell*Sf»ill'niMod.90i 
“  (Mod.  7.000 &  11,000 

Hinkley .  . 

Lycoming  l C  Series) .  . 

“  'All  Other  Models 
Midwest  (Mod  40$)... 

(Mod  4091  . 

♦’(VM  410.41 1.412.610 
All  Other  Model; 
Rochester 

Waukesha  Cl'  DU  EU  FT 
“  All  Other  Model: 
Weidley  (Model  R> 

*'  All  Other  Model 
Wisconsin  (lMod.QfifQO) 
AH  Other  Model 
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Transmission  and  Differential: 

For  their  correct  lubrication,  use  Girgoyle  Mobiloil  “C,H 
“CC"  or  Mobilubricant  as  recommended  by  complete 
Chart  available  at  all  dealers. 


Tractor  Lubrication 


The  correct  engine  lubricant 
for  the  FORDSON  TRAC¬ 
TOR  is  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“BB”in  summer  and  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “A”  in  winter.  TThe 
correct  oil  for  all  other  tractors 
is  specified  in  our  Chart.  Ask 
for  it  at  your  dealer’s. 


Address  our 
nearest  branch: 

New  Y ork 
(Main  Office) 
Indianapolis 
Milwaukee 
Boston 
Minneapolis 
Chicago 
St.  Louis 
Buffalo 
Rochester 
Albany 
Philadelphia 
Des  Moines 
Detroit 
Dallas 

Oklahoma  City 
Pittsburgh 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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g@N  INFLUENCE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 
— The  “spelling  bee"  held  annually  at 
the  State  Fair  is  as  keen  a  competi- 
11  tion  between  the  youthful  spellers  of 
the  rural  schools  of  the  State  as  any 


of  the  closely  contested  races  on  the  track.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  making  its  influence  felt  in  the  rural 
schools  of  the  State,  and  particularly  in  the  lives  of 
the  many  contestants.  It  is  an  exhibit  of  juvenile 
skill  in  which  more  and  more  people  are  expressing 
a  real  interest  every  year.  At  any  rate  the  spelling 
contests  of  the  past  few'  years  are  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  They  encourage  familiarity  with 
the  English  language.  This  familiarity  is  acquired 


only  after  much  study  and  some  believe  that  to  be 
a  good  speller  one  must  have  a  natural  aptitude. 
Whether  aptitude  is  necessary,  or  whether  good 
spelling  is  more  a  matter  of  observation  and  mem¬ 
ory,  the  ability  to  spell  well  is  a  valuable  asset  to 
any  young  person,  or  adult.  It  is  qiiite  likely  that 
the  young  folks  who  won  the  prizes  at  the  recent 
fair  could  spell  down  most  of  the  stenographers, 
business  men,  or  even  the  ministers  and  statesmen 
of  today,  so  much  is  spelling  a  matter  of  memory 
and  training  and  so  long  has  the  art  been  somewhat 
neglected  in  the  modern  school  system. 

PICKING  THE  CHAMPIONS.— The  first  step  in 
the  State  Fair  contest  is  to  hold  spelling  contests 


in  eacli  supervisory  district,  then  in  each  county, 
to  determine  the  champion  of  each  county.  The 
latter  contest  is  usually  held  at  the  county  fair.  A 
new  list  of  words  was  prepared  for  the  1923  events, 
and  copies  supplied  the  district  school  superintend¬ 
ents  for  distribution  among  the  teachers  in  their 
respective  districts.  Any  boy  or  girl  who  has  once 
been  a  winner  is  barred  from  future  contests.  City 
boys  and  girls  are  eligible  to  the  contests,  as  are 
boys  and  girls  out  of  school  under  a  working  per¬ 
mit,  provided  they  are  duly  registered  in  an  ele¬ 
mentary  or  private  school.  There  must  be  at  least 
ten  contestants  in  each  county  contest,  and  the 
city,  village,  and  district  superintendents  of  a  county 


Here  are  the  winners  at  the  “spelling  bee ”  held  at  the  Neiv  York  State  Fair.  From  right  to  left  the  winners  are:  First  prize ,  Knight  Thornton ,  Wellsville, 
Allegany  County;  second  prize,  Barbara  Crosby,  Falconer,  Chautauqua  County;  the  middle  figure  is.  Commissioner  Graves;  third  prize,  Helen  Euser,  Broadal- 

bin,  Fulton  County;  fourth  prize,  Eunice  Peabody,  Holland  Patent,  Oneida  County 
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constitute  a  committee  on  arrangements  to  conduct 
the  preliminary  contests,  to  determine  the  eligibles 
to  represent  each  district,  and  to  place  certification 
of  county  winners  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Farms  and  Markets  by  a  certain  time,  this  year 
September  8.  The  parents’  part  is  to  furnish  as 
much  inspiration  to  the  pupils  and  teachers  as  pos¬ 
sible.  and  to  furnish  adequate  cliaperonage  for  chil¬ 
dren  sent  as  county  representatives  to  the  State 
Fair. 

AT  THE  FAIR. — Once  arrived  at  the  fair  the 
State  becomes  the  host  of  the  young  people  and  they 
are  given  the  time  of  their  lives  in  a  number  of 
worth-while  ways.  The  mere  cash  prizes  are  a 
small  part  of  what  each  boy  or  girl  gets  out  of  the 
event,  as  impressions  are  made  and  inspirations 
given  that  should  have  a  lifelong  benefit.  The 
amount  of  the  cash  prizes  has  been  increased  to 
$50  for  first  award,  $25  for  second,  $15  for  third, 
and  $10  for  fourth.  It  is  hoped  that  very  soon 
these  may  be  further  increased,  as  they  would  be  a 
mere  bagatelle  in  the  State  budget,  while  an  in¬ 
crease,  with  not  only  better  but  more  awards  given, 
so  that  a  larger  number  taking  part  shall  share  in 
the  rewards  for  effort  would  greatly  stimulate  the 
already  keen  interest  in  spelling  the  contest  has 
aroused. 

OARING  FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLK'S.— Those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  conduct  of  the  rbee”  were  fortunate 
this  year  in  getting  better  housing  facilities  for  the 
young  folks  for  the  week  on  the  fair  grounds.  The 
Country  Theater  did  not  stage  any  performances  at 
the  fair  this  year,  and  the  wing  of  the  old  “dome 
building”  at  the  fair,  formerly  used  by  it.  was  given 
over  as  a  dormitory  for  the  young  folks.  As  part 
of  this  building  was  badly  damaged  in  a  windstorm 
of  the  past  year  this  made  but  little  gain  over  the 
previous  quarters.  Many  have  expressed  the  hope 
that  in  time  the  State  may  give  the  boys  and  girls 
a  suitable  building  for  their  growing  and  most 
worthy  contributions  to  the  fair.  Careful  attention 
is  given  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  young  guests 
of  the  fair.  Trained  leadei's  have  charge  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  activities.  This  year  the  young  people  were 
especially  fortunate  in  that  Mr.  Chase  of  Albany, 
State  Director  of  Physical  Education,  had  charge  of 
the  boys,  while  an  equally  prominent  woman  expert 
had  charge  of  the  girls. 

INSPIRATIONAL  WORK.  —  The  young  folks 
have  group  organizations,  and  elect  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  serve  on  a  camp  council,  which  meets 
daily  to  decide  on  activities,  programs,  and  such 
things.  There  is  a  carefully  prepared  daily  sched¬ 
ule,  which  begins  with  the  rising  whistle  at  7  A.  M., 
and  continues  with  a  setting-up  drill  at  7  :10.  Break¬ 
fast  is  served  at  7  :45,  and  a  council  meeting  is  held 
at  8 :30.  At  S  :45  each  day  there  is  a  general  as¬ 
sembly,  when  short  addresses  are  given  by  well- 
known  public  men,  and  announcements  are  made  of 
the  demonstrations  and  other  events  of  the  day. 
Songs  and  yells  are  practiced,  to  develop  the  right 
sort  of  group  spirit  and  morale.  At  9 :30  sight¬ 
seeing  trips  begin,  conducted  by  adult  leaders,  who 
give  the  youngsters  opportunities  to  see  and  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  educational  exhibits.  At  42  :15  comes 
the  wash-up  for  lunch,  which  is  served  at  12 :30. 
From  1 :15  to  2  P.  M.  is  a  rest  period,  with  time  for 
letter-writing  and  relaxation.  From  2  to  4 :30  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  sight-seeing  fill  the  time,  followed 
by  50  minutes  of  recreation  and  athletics.  At  6 
P.  M.  dinner  is  served,  followed  by  an  evening  pro¬ 
gram  of  social  events,  camp  fire,  singing,  stunts, 
etc.,  with  the  youngsters  encouraged  to  use  any 
talents  they  may  have  along  entertaining  lines.  Taps 
sounds  at  9:45,  and  lights  go  out  at  10  P.  M.,  after 
a  full  and  memorable  day. 

PHYSICAL  CARE. — A  camp  paper,  with  different 
editors  each  day,  is  a  feature.  Doctors  and  nurses 
are  provided  for  any  who  may  need  them.  All  the 
young  folks  are  weighed  and  measured,  and  special 
instructions  are  given  to  those  who  are  underweight, 
or  who  need  advice.  The  menus  are  prepared  by 
an  expert  dietitian.  The  work  along  athletic  lines, 
training,  as  it  does,  the  young  folk  in  group  sports, 
is  alone  a  very  valuable  asset.  They  ought  to  be 
able  to  go  back  to  the  country  schools  with  ideas 
helpful  in  leading  in  school  recreation,  in  showing 
how  to  make  and  use  simple  playground  apparatus, 
and  how  to  conduct  field  day  events.  A  prize  is 
also  awarded  to  the  most  physically  fit  boy  and 
girl. 

THE  CONTESTS. — This  year  there  were  54  con¬ 
testants — 15  boys  and  39  girls.  The  final  award 
vindicated  the  boys  as  spellers,  even  though  they 
were  outnumbered  by  winners  in  county  contests. 
In  the  first  contest  (50  words)  which  began  at 
10:30.  and  was  written,  33  were  eliminated,  leaving 
5  boys  and  16  girls  competing.  In  the  second  con¬ 


test,  which  was  oral  (250  words),  only  two  con¬ 
testants  were  eliminated,  one  boy  and  one  girl.  As 
a  result  of  the  third  contest  (written.  75  words), 
there  were  still  competing,  two  boys  and  five  girls. 
The  two  youngest  contestants,  girls  10  and  11  years 
old.  respectively,  stood  up  until  this  contest,  each 
missing  hut  one  word,  a  valiant  performance,  age 
considered.  The  fourth  contest  was  50  written 
words,  as  a  result  of  which  three  received  perfect 
marks,  and  four  misspelled  one  word  each,  making 
a  tie  for  first,  second,  and  third  places,  and  another 
tie  for  fourth  place,  between  four  contestants. 

THE  FINALS.— An  additional  list  of  40  words 
not  appearing  in  the  list  which  had  been  sent  out 
for  study,  was  given  to  all  seven  contestants.  This 
decided  the  third  and  fourth  place,  but  Knight 
Thornton  of  Wellsville.  Allegany  County,  and  Bar¬ 
bara  Crosby  of  Falconer,  Chautauqua  County,  were 
still  a  tie  for  first  and  second  places.  In  the  last 
contest  the  young  boy,  but  12  years  of  age.  missed 
but  one  word  “vilify,”  which  he  spelled  with  two 
ll’s,  and  Barbara  Crosby  missed  seven.'  This  list 


Picking  Ducks — First  Steps  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Feather  Goods 


included  such  “stickers”  as  deciduous,  defalcation, 
delicatessen,  inoculate,  embarrass,  repellent,  sac¬ 
rilegious.  rarefy,  vilify,  plaguy,  supersede,  and  pic¬ 
nicking.  There  probably  wasn’t  a  happier  boy  on 
the  fair  grounds  at  4  P.  M.  than  Knight  Thornton, 
when  he  emerged  from  the  contest  room,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  congratulations  of  many  observers  of 
the  test.  It  was  said  that  though  many  of  the  words 
were  unfamiliar  to  him  their  make-up  seemed  to 
come  to  him  in  a  flash,  words  which  were  a  puzzle 
to  many  teachers. 

The  winner  of  the  third  place  was  Helen  Euser 
of  (Broadalbin,  Fulton  County ;  of  fourth  place, 
Eunice  Peabody  of  Holland  Patent.  Oneida  County. 

On  Tuesday  evening  at  6:30  a  banquet  was  held 
at  the  club  house  on  the  grounds  in  honor  of  the 
contestants  at  which  Lieutenant-Govenior  Lunn 
presided.  Speakers  included  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Benie  A.  Pyrke,  whose  especial  charge  and 
pride  this  work  is,  Judge  Crosby  of  Falconer,  and 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Frank  P.  Graves,  who 
presented  the  prizes  to  the  winners.  m.  g.  f. 


The  Hog  and  His  “Place  in  the  Sun” 
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CHOOSING  A  BREED.— Choose  the  breed  that 
best  meets  your  own  fancy  as  to  type,  color  and 
conformation,  making  sure  to  select  representative 
specimens  that  clearly  evidence,  as  well  as  surely 
inherit,  genuine  feeding  and  grazing  qualities.  Do 
not  be  influenced  in  your  choice  of  breeds  by  the 
false  claims  advanced  by  the  promotei*s  of  minor 
breeds,  contending  natural  immunity  to  cholera  or 
holding  out  inducements  and  claims  that  never  ma¬ 
terialize.  Obtain  the  advice  of  the  most  successful 
swine  grower  in  your  section,  and  choose  the  breed 
most  extensively  grown  in  your  district.  Remember 
that  there  are  both  good  and  inferior  types  and 


sti'ains  within  every  one  of  the  breeds.  Seek  foun¬ 
dation  stock  possessing  a  desirable  conformation ; 
make  sui'e  that  their  meat  making  and  feed  eating 
qualities  are  realities  and  that  such  possessions  are 
the  results  of  careful  selection  and  intelligent  feed¬ 
ing  for  several  generations  back.  Purebred  animals 
reproduce  true  to  type  and  there  is  no  excuse  for 
attempting  to  produce  pork  profitably  from  mongrel 
animals.  Even  the  lone  pig  confined  in  a  small  pen 
should  be  carefully  chosen  and  intelligently  fed. 
The  importance  of  choosing  only  animals  of  known 
breeding  that  have  been  grown  and  developed  under 
conditions  quite  similar  to  those  that  are  to  prevail 
on  your  own  premises,  is  frequently  overlooked ; 
however,  this  one  step  is  often  the  determining  fac¬ 
tor  between  success  or  failure  in  swine  production. 

CARE  OF  BREEDING  STOCK.— Brood  sows  or 
gilts  possessing  size,  scale  and  quality  prove  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  breeding  matrons.  If  they 
are  maintained  relatively  thin  in  flesh,  previous  to 
and  during  the  mating  season,  and  allowed  to  gain 
regularly  in  weight  during  the  gestation  period,  the 
litters  will  be  larger,  the  newly  born  pigs  stronger 
and  more  vigorous,  while  the  sows  themselves  will 
produce  more  milk  for  their  pigs.  The  gestation 
period  with  sows  varies  from  112  to  116  days. 
During  the  mating  season  sows  will  come  in  use 
every  17  or  21  days  and  remain  3  or  4  days. 

THE  YOUNG  PIGS  will  not  require  very  much 
milk  during  the  first  week  or  10  days,  hence 
the  sow's  daily  ration  should  be  somewhat  re¬ 
stricted  just  previous  to  and  for  the  10  days  follow¬ 
ing  farrowing.  The  youngsters  will  begin  to  eat 
and  drink  when  about  three  weeks  of  age,  and  sows 
nursing  pigs  of  this  age  should  be  fed  all  of  the 
feed  that  they  will  clean  up  with  relish.  The  best 
pigs  will  be  raised  by  the  sow  that  provides  her 
young  with  the  most  milk.  Castrate  the  boar  pigs 
when  four  weeks  old  and  wean  the  entire  litter 
when  eight  or  nine  weeks  old.  If  the  self-feeder  is 
used  for  feeding  brood  sows  nursing  pigs,  it  should 
be  installed  when  the  litter  is  three  weeks  old. 
Allow  the  pigs  free  access  to  the  feed  hoppers  and 
they  will  scarcely  miss  the  nurse  when  weaning  age 
is  reached.  The  sows  should  be  denied  access  to 
the  feeders  and  all  grain  feeds  kept  from  them  for 
two  or  three  days  during  the  weaning  period.  After 
the  udders  appear  to  be  dried  up  the  scanty  ra¬ 
tions  can  be  gradually  increased. 

POINTS  IN  BREEDING.— Under  average  farm 
conditions,  April  and  September  are  the  best  months 
to  have  the  sows  farrow.  Gilts  with  their  first  lit¬ 
ters  will  raise  more  pigs  if  allowed  to  farrow  in 
May,  especially  if  provision  is  made  for  them  to 
have  the  run  of  a  pasture  lot  or  have  access  to 
forage  crops.  Gilts  may  be  bred  when  nine  months 
old  provided  they  have  been  well  grown  and  de¬ 
veloped.  Mature  sows  will  usually  produce  two 
litters  per  year  if  desired.  Spring  pigs  are  in¬ 
variably  more  profitable  than  Fall  litters.  It  is 
important  that  sows  and  boars  selected  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  trace  to  large,  uniform  litters,  and 
that  they  should  evidence  thrift  and  display  at¬ 
tractive  feeding  qualities  throughout  their  growing 
and  development  period.  The  mating  together  of 
individuals  carrying  close  blood  relationship  is  not 
generally  recommended.  Inbreeding  is  likely  to  re¬ 
sult  in  the  production  of  small  weak  litters;  the 
pigs  will  most  likely  be  uneven  in  size  and  fail  to 
evidence  sufficient  vigor  to  enable  them  to  grow  and 
gain,  satisfactorily.  Shy  and  irregular  breeders 
are  more  frequently  found  among  individuals  that 
are  close  or  intensely  inbred.  Cross-breeding,  i.  e., 
the  mating  of  '  animals  lepresenting  two  distinct 
breeds,  such  as  the  Duroc  boar  with  Yorkshire 
sows,  will  produce  market  animals  possessing  de¬ 
sirable  feeding  and  grazing  qualities.  Animals  re¬ 
sulting  from  such  matings  do  not  make  satisfac¬ 
tory  breeding  animals.  Where  only  a  few  brood 
sows  are  held  over  for  breeding  purposes,  an  at¬ 
tempt  should  be  made  to  breed  them  so  that  all 
will  farrow  during  the  same  week  if  possible. 
Young  pigs  of  the  same*  age  and  weight  can  be 
grown  and  yarded  together  and  will  make  a  more 
uniform  lot  of  fat  hogs.  Where  there  is  a  wide 
variation  in  age  and  size  the  older  pigs  steal  from 
the  younger  ones  and  the  tendency  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  stunted  or  runty  pigs  is  greatly  increased. 
After  the  pigs  are  weaned  it  is  well  to  group  them 
by  weight  rather  than  age,  as  this  practice  greatly 
simplifies  the  feeding  problem. 

FORAGE  CROPS  such  as  Alfalfa,  rape,  Soy  beans, 
clover,  oats  and  field  peas  make  good  green  feeds 
for  swine.  Combination  mixtures  give  the  great¬ 
est  yields.  Blue  grass  or  permanent  pastures  are 
less  satisfactory.  Useful  seed  mixtures  suggesting 
the  number  of  pounds  of  seed  necessary  to  plant 
one  acre  follow :  No.  1,  oats,  32  lbs. ;  barley,  15 
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them,  so  powder  the  poults  and  the  hen  mother. 
Do  this  once  a  week  until  they  are  four  or  five  weeks 
old,  for  lice  will  surely  kill  them. 

Have  the  coops  raised  from  the  ground  3  in.  to 
insure  dry  floors.  Keep  houses  well  cleaned,  and 
'sprinkle  occasionally  with  lime.  Do  not  allow 
crowding  at  night.  Keep  the  turkeys  away  from 
the  henyards  and  on  as  clean  ground  as  possible. 

When  my  turkeys  are  three  weeks  old  I  give  each 
of  them  about  five  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine.  I  put 
it  in  a  little  of  their  mash,  and  when  they  eat  that  I 
give  them  the  rest  of  their  breakfast. 
I  do  this  once  a  week  until  they  are 
three  or  four  months  old. 

Do  not  overfeed  the  young  poults  the 
first  few  days,  but  after  that  give  them 
plenty  to  eat,  for  I  think  the  faster 
they  grow  the  less  trouble  there  is. 
Take  good  care  of  the  breeding  stock, 
give  plenty  of  mash  and  grains  to  keep 
it  in  the  best  condition. 


Tbs. ;  rape,  4  lbs. ;  Red  clover,  G  lbs.  No.  2,  Soy 
beans,  SO  lbs. ;  Sweet  clover,  12  lbs. ;  rape,  4  lbs. 
No.  3,  rape,  6  lbs. ;  Red  clover,  12  lbs.  No.  4,  oats, 
20  lbs. ;  Canada  field  peas,  40  lbs. ;  rape,  4  lbs. 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  may  be  seeded  alone  in  rows  24 
in.  apart,  provided  one  desires  to  cultivate  the 
crop  during  its  early  stages  of  growth.  If  planted 
in  this  way  the  pigs  will  harvest  the  crop  with  a 
minimum  of  waste.  Alfalfa  is  perhaps  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  forage  plant  to  establish,  but  it  easily  ex¬ 
cels  all  other  green  succulent  feeds  in  its  ability  to 
produce  pork  economically.  However, 
it  is  not  wise  to  allow  animals  to  graze 
on  newly  seeded  areas  of  Alfalfa  until 
the  plants  are  two  years  old.  When 
Alfalfa  fields  are  pastured  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  run  the  mowing  machine  over 
the  field  at  least  twice  during  the  sea¬ 
son,  usually  during  early  July  and 
again  in  late  August,  for  the  purpose 
of  invigorating  the  plants  and  thus 
providing  more  palatable  green  forage 
for  the  pigs.  If  abundant,  the  crop  of 
hay  can  be  cured  and  stored  for  use 
in  feeding  brood  sows  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months.  Lime  is  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  where  Alfalfa  is  produced.  This 
crop"  will  not  grow  vigorously  on  acid 
or  poorly  drained  soil ;  neither  will  it 
hold  on  low  areas  where  freezing  and 
thawing  or  water-logging  conditions 
prevail.  Inoculation  with  cultures  or 
with  soil  from  an  established  Alfalfa 
field  is  necessary  for  all  land  areas 
that  have  never  produced  Alfalfa. 

With  the  other  forage  crops  only  two  or  three 
suggestions  are  necessary.  Any  mixture  consisting 
of  oats  and  peas  should  be  seeded  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  possible.  Drill  the  oats  and  barley  and 
broadcast  the  rape  and  clover  seed.  Mixtures  con¬ 
taining  Soy  beans  should  not  be  seeded  until  late  in 
May  or  early  June.  Allow  the  plants  to  become  six 
or  eight  inches  high  before  the  pigs  are  turned 
into  a  forage  crop  area  and  do  not  permit  them  to 
graze  the  feed  closely  during  the  early  growing 
season.  If  pigs  having  the  run  of  a  green  crop 
are  fed  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  grain  daily 
for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  it  is  believed  that 
the  most  economical  gains  and  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  growth  will  result.  White  haired  hogs  cannot 
safely  be  allowed  to  forage  on  rape  when  the  plants 
are  wet,  without  danger  of  blistering  the  skin. 
Where  oats  or  barley  are  used  in  the  mixture  it  is 
well  to  allow  some  of  the  stalks  to  grow  up  and 
head  out.  After  ripening,  the  oats  or  barley  ker¬ 
nels  will  rattle  off,  and  under  favorable  seasonable 
conditions  promptly  germinate  and  provide  a  most 
excellent  second  or  Fall  crop  of  forage.  Mixtures 
of  salt  and  ground  limestone,  equal  parts,  should 
be  kept  before  growing  hogs  at  all  times.  Rye  and 
wheat  provide  early  forage  but  supply  very  little 
nourishment.  They  soon  become  coarse,  and  un¬ 
palatable.  Soy  beans  provide  a  cheap  source  of 
protein  and  when  grazed  in  connection  with  fields 
of  corn  that  are  being  harvested  by  what  is  known 
as  the  “hogging  down”  plan  greatly  cheapen  gains. 

Perhaps  the  most  use¬ 
ful  function  of  forage 
crops  is  to  provide  pigs 
with  areas  that  are 
comparatively  free  from 
parasites  and  by  induc¬ 
ing  exercise  keep  the 
growing  animals  in  a 
healthy,  vigorous  condi¬ 
tion.  If  hogs  are  forced 
to  exist  wholly  on  for- 
age  plants  without  a 
grain  supplement,  the 
gains  will  be  slow  and 
scarcely  profitable. 

Brood  sows,  however, 
will  live  on  f oi'age  crops 
alone,  after  the  pigs 
are  weaned  and  their 
use  flushes  the  system 
and  creates  a  condition 
especially  to  be  desired 
with  breeding  matrons. 

f..  c.  M. 


Corn  for  Hens  in  Winter 


In  a  recent  issue  George  A.  Cosgrove 
advised  poultrymen  as  cold  weather  came 
on  to  increase  the  corn  in  the  feed  of 
pullets,  until  by  the  last  of  November 
two-tliirds  of  the  whole  ration  was  corn. 
Will  he  state  how  long  he  would  feed  the 
extra  corn,  and  whether  he  would  give 
it  to  laying  hens  as  well  as  pullets? 

A.  F. 

THE  advice  to  feed  more  corn  to 
laying  pullets  so  as  to  avoid  a 
late  molt,  and  so  keep  them  laying  right 
along,  comes  from  a  very  successful 
poultryman  in  California.  He  finds 
that  to  be  his  best  way  to  ovtrcome  the  tendency 
to  molt  in  the  early  pullets,  after  the  first  clutch 
of  eggs  are  laid.  Of  course  the  molt  in  old  hens 
is  unavoidable;  nature  gives  them  a  new  dress  when 
they  will  need  it  most,  during  the  long  cold  Winter 
months.  But  with  pullets  the  case  is  somewhat 
different.  They  are  losing  and  gaining  feathers 
most  of  the  time  in  late  Summer  and  early  Fall, 
and  their  feathers  are  not  old  and  broken  like  the 
l  ens.  Still  the  instinct  to  molt  with  the  coming  of 
cold  weather  is  ihere,  and  of  course  that  means  a 
stoppage  of  eggs. 

The  philosophy  of  feeding  more  corn  is  something 
like  this :  Corn  is  the  main  heat-producing  element 
in  the  pullets’  feed ;  also  it  furnishes  the  fat  for 
the  yolk  of  the  egg,  which  is  half  fat.  Now,  if 
there  is  only  corn  enough  in  her  feed  to  produce 
the  egg  yolk,  and  the  increasing  cold  calls  for 
more  fat  on  her  body  to  keep  her  temperature  up 
to  its  normal  100  degrees,  the  pullet  is  quite  liable 
to  use  that  corn  for  warmth ;  stop  egg  production, 
and  use  the  protein  in  her  ration  to  produce  a  new 
crop  of  feathers. 

As  to  hens.  I  would  increase  the  quantity  of  corn, 
but  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  Thdy  must  molt  any¬ 
how,  but  the  increase  of  corn  in  their  case  would 
go  to  make  them  warmer.  I  would  feed  cracked 
corn  and  whole  wheat  in  the  morning;  increase 
the  proportion  of  cornmea!  in  the  dry  mash,  and 
feed  whole  corn  at  night,  all  they  would  eat.  The 
small  round  flint  corn  of  the  East,  if  it  can  be  had, 

is  preferable  to  the  big 
flat-kerneled  dent  com 
of  the  W'est. 

I  remember  hearing 
Professor  East  of  the 
N _-w  Haven  •  Experiment 
Station  lecture  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  which  I 
was  then  a  member.  He 
had  succeeded  in  breed¬ 
ing  our  field  corn  until 
it  contained  14  per  cent 
of  protein.  Wheat 
ranges  about  12  per 
cent,  ordinary  corn 
about  7  per  cent. 

Oats  would  be  a 
splendid  part  of  the  ra¬ 
tion  if  we  could  get  rid 
of  ‘the  hulls.  Ileus 
won’t  eat  many  of  them 
unless  driven  to  it  by 
hunger.  Oats  should  be 
ground,  sprouted,  or 
boiled  until  soft,  and 
then  fed. 

“How  long  to  con¬ 
tinue  feeding  the  extra 
corn  to  pullets?”  is 


Rhode  Island.  She  has  had  quite  remarkable  success 
at  raising  White  Hollands,  and  our  people  have  been 
much  interested  in  reading  about  her  methods.  Now 
we  print  two  pictures  of  her  tlock — one  of  older  birds 
and  one  of  partly  grown  poults.  We  also  repeat  the 
notes  by  Mrs.  Bennett.] 

THIS  is  the  method  that  I  have  used  for  a  great 
many  years.  Gather  the  turkey  eggs  daily 
and  keep  in  a  moderately  warm  place.  I  turn  them 
over  every  two  or  three  days,  until  ready  to  set.  If 
you  use  common  barnyard  hens,  as  I  do,  for  moth¬ 
ers,  powder  them  well  when  you  set  them,  and  two 


White  Holland  Turkeys,  Hatched  July  15 

or  three  days  before  the  eggs  are  ready  to  hatch. 
Do  not  feed  the  young  poults  the  first  day  they  are 
hatched. 

When  the  young  poults  are  well  off  the  nest,  give 
them  some  clean  dandelion  leaves,  chopped  fine.  The 
next  day  give  hard-boiled  egg  and  shell  (chopped), 
cracker  crumbs  and  chopped  greens;  mix  and  mois¬ 
ten  with  a  little  milk.  Continue  this  for  two  or 
three  days.  Give  a  little  sour  milk  also.  Follow 
this  diet  with  a  cup  of  hominy  or  meal,  a  heaping 
teaspoon  beef-  scraps  and  a  tablespoon  or  more  fine 
“baby”  grit ;  scald  well  with  boiling  water.  Add  a 
cup  of  sour  milk,  not  too  sour  at  first,  and  put 
enough  wheat  bran  in  this  mixture  to  make  it  light, 
not  sticky.  A  hard-boiled  egg  chopped  and  added 
to  the  mixture  often  help  the  poults  to  learn  to  eat 
the  mixture,  if  at  first  they  do  not  take  to  it.  As 
the  turkeys  grow,  larger,  quantities  are  needed,  but 
the  proportions  are  kept  about  the  same.  Feed  five 
times  daily  until  the  birds  are  three  weeks  old: 
then  three  times.  I  use  the  above  mash  for  my  tur¬ 
keys  until  they  are  several  months  old.  then  I  give 
whole  oats  for  one  meal,  and  rolled  oats  are  thrown 
out  for  them  when  they  seem  to  want  something  be¬ 
tween  meals.  My  poults  are  usually  four  months 
old  before  I  give  them  whole  oats,  and  I  give  no 
corn  until  they  are  six  months  old.  Keep  grit  and 
sour  milk  before  them  all  the  time.  I  give  very 
little  water. 

Look  between  the  wing  quills  for  lice.  When  the 
little  ones  are  a  week  old  lice  may  be  found  on 


Raising  Turkeys  in 
Rhode  Island 

[During  the  past  year 
we  have  had  several  ar¬ 
ticles  on  turkeys  from 
.  Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Bennett  of 
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cMagara 

Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 

Shipped  Dry — You  add  the  Water 

For  eleven  years  acknowledged  by  Fruit  Growers  everywhere  as 

The  Best  Dormant  Spray 

for  the  control  ol  San  Jose  Scale,  Peach  Leaf  Curl  and 
other  orchard  troubles 

This  Comparison  Shows  its  Economy 

100  lbs.  of  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound  is  equal 
to  a  600-lb.  barrel  of  Lime  Sulphur  Solution 

A  100-lb.  drum  is  easier  to  haul  and  handle.  There  is  no  freight 
to  pay  on  500  lbs.  of  unnecessary  weight — no  barrel  to  return — 
no  leakage — no  evaporation — no  crystallization — nor  loss  from 
freezing.  Air-tight  drums  keep  Niagara  S.  S.  C.  indefinitely. 
Every  pound  paid  for  is  a  pound  of  effective  spray  material 
with  no  solid  matter  to  clog  valves,  sieves,  pumps  and  nozzles. 

Niagara  S.  S.  C.  will  clean  your  orchard  and  give  your 
trees  a  chance  to  produce  quality  fruit  next  year.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  for  Soluble  Sulphur  booklet  today. 

cMagara  Sprayer  Company 

MIDDLEPORT,  N.  Y. 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Dusting  Machines  and  Materials 


One  man  handles  the 
100-lb.  drum 


100-lb.  drum 


Three  men  necessary  on 
the  600- lb.  barrel 


VINES,  BERRIES,  SHRUBS 

We  know  the  varietiec  sent  you  are  just  what 
you  order  and  guarantee  them  to  he  absolutely 
healthy— We  sell  direct  at  cost  of  production 
plus  one  profit.  That's  why  Maloney  customers 
get  better  trees  at  exceptionally  low  prices. 
Fall  Planting;  Pays.  We  prepay  transportation 
charges.  See  Page  1  of  Full  Catalog 
MALONKY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 
88  Main  Street,  Bunsvllle,  N.  Y. 
Dansville'e  Pioneer  Nureeriea 


For  Sale  TREES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

and  of  all  size.  Offer  some  nice  apple  trees  and  true 
the  name.  Also  full  line  of  nursery  stock — Peaches, 
Pears,  Plums,  Grape  Vine.  Get  our  Prices  and  Cat¬ 
alogue.  THE  R0CKFALL  NURSERY  CO..  Rockfall.  Conn. 


HOLLAND  BULBSSi 

HORROCKS  BROS.  R.  F.  D.  2  CONCORD.  MASS. 


Vermont  Certified  Potatoes.  High  yielding  GreenMoun- 
tains.  Cor'sp’denceinv’td.  BRUCE  BUCHANAN,  West  Glover,  Vt. 


GLASS  CLOTH 

A  transparent,  waterproof  fabric  as  efficient  as  glass  for 
poultry  houses,  brooders,  winter  scratching  sheds,  enclos¬ 
ing  porches  for  winter,  storm  doors,  windows,  hotbeds 
cold  frames,  etc.  Sample  3x9  ft.  prepaid$1.00.  Catalogfree 

TURNER  BROS.,  Dept.  310  Bladen,  Nebi 
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USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke.  . .  .$3.25 
Intensive  Strawb’ry  Culture,  Graton.  1.00 


Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.75 
Book  of  Cheese,  Tbom  and  Fisk....  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual  Bailey .  2.50 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 

Turkey  Book,  Lamon .  1.75 

Poultry,  Richardson .  1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Reliability 

is  a  part  of  the  bargain 
when  you  buy  Kelly 
Trees.  They  are  from 
responsible  nurseries — 

with  '  a  national  reputation. 
Kelly’s  Trees  are  a  source  of 
future,  sure  profits — and  they 
cost  no  more  than  other  trees. 

Place  Order  This  Fall 

Write  for  FREE  1923  Fall 
Catalog,  lists  and  fall  prices 
—  also  proper  methods  .for 
ordering  and  planting. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  Street  Danjville,  N.  Y. 


Apple  Trees 


Jor  Fall  Planting 

For  more  than  thirty  years  we  have 
made  a  close  study  of  Apple  varie¬ 
ties  for  the  Northeastern  States. 
Write  us,  telling  your  conditions 
and  we’ll  tell  you  what  varieties  will 
pay  best.  We  have  strong,  hardy 
New  England-grown  Apple  Trees 
readyforimmediateshipment.  Also 
Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  Trees. 
Our  new  Fruit  Book  is  a  safe  guide  to  suc¬ 
cess  with  Fruit.  W rite  for  it  today— free. 


WdjpC/irres  J3, 


Box  8 


Yalesville.  Ct. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


Strawberry  plants  for 
October  and  November 
planting.  Pot  -  grown 
and  runner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer. 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape 
plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  roots. 

FLOWER  PLANTS 

Carnation,  Hardy  Pink,  Gaillardia,  Bleedine  Heart, 
Oriental  Poppy  and  other  Hardy  Perennials, —plants  that 
live  outdoors  all  winter  and  bloom  year  after  year ; 
also  Roses  and  Shrubs.  Catal^g-iie  free. 

UAKRY  L.  LIKES,  Hampton  Kays,  N, 


asked.  I  would  say  until  mid-winter, 
or  later ;  would  be  governed  by  the  pul¬ 
lets.  If  they  continued  to  lay  well  I 
would  keep  on  feeding  it  until  warmer 
weather,  and  then  reduce  the  amount 
very  gradually.  Abrupt  changes  in  feed 
are  to  be  avoided,  also  a  change  of  loca¬ 
tions.  Pullets  should  be  in  and  fa¬ 
miliar  with  their  Winter  quarters,  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  laying,  if  possible.  A 
change  to  different  quarters  will  often 
stop  laying  after  it  has  begun. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVBt. 


Lettuce  and  Carnations  in  Hotbed; 

Perennials 

Would  you  give  instructions  on  work¬ 
ing  hotbeds  for  growing  lettuce,  and  car¬ 
nations  through  the  Winter  for  family 
use?  What  perennial  flower  seedlings 
will  keep  outdoors  through  the  Win¬ 
ter?  p.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  seed  for  lettuce  plants,  to  be  set 
in  hotbed  for  Winter  use,  should  he 
sown  the  last  of  September  in  open 
ground,  and  the  plants  transplanted  in 
the  hotbed  about  November  10  to  15. 
May  King  or  Unrivaled  is  best  for  this 
purpose.  If  hot  manure  is  used  for  the 
hotbed,  the  manure  should  be  put  in  the 
pit  the  last  of  October,  so  as  to  have 
the  heat  expended  mostly  before  the 
plants  are  set.  The  manure  will  want  ro 
be  trodden  down  solid,  and  thoroughly 
wetted  before  the  top  soil  is  put  on, 
which  should  be  very  rich,  and  about 
four  inches  deep.  Great  care  should  he 
exercised  that  the  bed  does  not  get  too 
hot.  A  temperature  of  about  50  de¬ 
grees  should  be  the  maximum.  If  the 
plants  are  kept  too  warm  they  will  not 
head  solid.  The  sash  should  he  covered 
with  a  mat  at  night,  so  the  glass  will 
not  freeze.  A  second  planting  of  seed 
can  be  made  November  1  in  cold  frame, 
and  as  soon  as  plants  are  large  enough 
to  transplant,  a  bed  can  be  made  as 
stated  above  and  the  same  procedude  fol¬ 
lowed. 

A  hotbed  for  carnations  should  be 
made  October  1  and  the  plants,  which 
can  be  obtained  from  growers,  should  be 
set  about  8  in.  apart.  They  also  should 
be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  40  to 
50  degrees.  Keep  side  buds  picked  off 
to  give  large  bloom  at  top. 

A  List  of  the  best  perennials  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  for  very  early  flowers:  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  primrose,  Canterbury  bells,  pop¬ 
pies,  peonies,  and  violets,  Mid  Summer, 
Spiraea,  hollyhocks,  larkspur,  Phlox, 
Scabiosa,  Chinese  lantern  plant,  Pyre- 
thrum.  Seed  should  be  planted  in  early 
Fall.  WM,  PERKINS. 

New  Jersey. 


The  New  Sheridan  Grape 

The  Sheridan  grape  is  a  new  variety 
originated  at  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva.  It  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Testing  Association.  Some  of  the  best 
judges  consider  it  the  most  prominent 
market  grape  ever  developed  at  the  sta¬ 
tion.  The  past  season  has  been  a  try¬ 
ing  one  for  grapes,  but  Sheridan  came 
through  it  well,  with  a  heavy  crop,  and 
gave  the  growth  of  wood.  The  following 
facts  are  given  regarding  the  uew  va¬ 
riety,  which  is  being  sent  out  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  prove  as  superior  to 
Concord. 

“Sheridan  is  a  seedling  of  Herbert 
crossed  with  Worden.  It  is  the  only 
black  grape  which  so  far  has  been 
thought  could  compete  with  the  many 
good  black  grapes  ou  the  market,  espec¬ 
ially  Concord.  The  vines  at  Geneva  and 
Fredonia  are  just  as  vigorous,  healthy, 
hardy,  and  even  more  productive  than 
Concord.  If  Sheridan  will  thrive  on  as 
great  a  diversity  of  soil  as  Concord,  it 
will  be  a  better  commercial  grape.  The 
bunches  are  larger  and  more  compact ; 
the  berries  are  of  the  same  size  as  those 
of  Concord  ;  the  skin  is  firmer  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  crack ;  the  grapes  do  not 
shatter  readily ;  the  flavor  is  sweeter  and 
richer  than  that  of  Concord ;  the  season 
is  a  week  later ;  the  grapes  keep  longer.” 


Black  Walnuts  and  Pecans  in  Nebraska 

I  would  like  your  advice  in  regard  to 
black  walnuts  and  pecans.  If  planted  at 
the  proper  time,  will  the  nuts  germinate 
the  first  year,  or  wrill  some  of  them  re¬ 
quire  two  years?  I  planted  about  three 
bushels  of  black  walnuts  last  Fall  (1922) 
after  the  hull  had  turned  black,  but  most 
of  them  did  not  come  up  in  the  Spring 
or  Summer  this  year.  I  also  planted  sev¬ 
eral  dollars’  worth  of  large  and  small 
pecan  nuts  (hulls  removed)  last  Spring 
when  there  was  still  some  frost,  but  not 
one  of  them  came  up,  as  far  as  I  have 


hunted  for  them,  although  I  was  told 
they  were  fresh,  and  looked  and  tasted 
that  way.  j.  a.  r. 

Grand  Island,  Neb. 

I  think  the  trouble  with  the  black  wal¬ 
nuts  was  that  they  were  planted  too  deep. 
They  should  not  be  covered  more  than  1 
or  2  in.  A  better  way  is  lay  them  on  the 
ground  unhulled  and  step  on  them  so  as 
to  press  them  into  the  soil. 

As  to  the  pecans,  if  planted  in  Spring, 
they  were  too  dry  to  grow.  All  nuts 
should  be  planted  as  soon  as  gathered,  or 
kept  moist  until  planted  in  Spring.  I 
think  J.  A.  R.  is  too  far  north  to  grow 
pecans  profitably.  Even  here  in  latitude 
of  St.  Louis  they  are  not  a  profitable 
crop,  although  they  do  grow  here.  It 
takes  20  to  25  years  for  them  to  come 
into  bearing,  with  crops  averaging  from 
four  to  six  years  apart.  E.  A.  riehl. 

Illinois. 


Root  Aphis  on  Asters 

Can  you  tell  me  some  way  to  get  rid 
of  little  lice  that  collect  on  the  roots  of 
my  asters  every  year,  and  kill  them,  or 
at  least  that  is  what  I  think  kills  them? 
Every  time  I  pull  up  one  of  the  plants 
that  has  a  stunted  look  and  is  turning 
yellow,  I  find  these  lice  on  the  roots.  I 
have  had  asters  on  the  same  ground  for 
several  years.  Two  years  ago  in  the 
Fall  I  sprinkled  salt  over  the  ground  as 
a  remedy,  but  I  still  have  this  trouble. 
It  is  too  late  to  do  any  thing  for  my 
asters  this  year,  but  thought  I  could  be 
prepared  for  them  next  year.  MRS.  o.  p. 

Susquehanna,  Pa. 

This  aphis  is  destructive  on  the 
roots  of  many  plants,  and  is  protected 
and  cared  for  by  ants.  It  is  often 
very  destructive  to  asters.  Do  not 
plant  asters  in  the  same  place  an¬ 
other  year;  rotation  of  crops  is  helpful. 
Clear  up  remnants  of  plants  in  the  Fall, 
and  give  Fall  cultivation,  which  dis¬ 
turbs  the  ants  caring  for  the  aphis  eggs 
over  Winter.  Destroy  any  ants’  nests 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon  (remembering 
that  this  chemical  is  inflammable  and  ex¬ 
plosive).  The  ants  colonize  the  aphids 
near  favorite  food  plants.  Stirring  to¬ 
bacco  dust  int«  the  soil  around  the  roots 
when  setting  the  asters  will  be  helpful. 


Peonies  From  Seed 

What  is  the  correct  way  to  propagate 
peonies  from  seed?  C.J.K. 

Punxsutawney,  Pa. 

It  is  a  tedious  operation  to  grow  peo¬ 
nies  from  seed,  and  this  operation  is  only 
employed  for  increasing  distinct  species, 
and  for  raising  new  varieties.  The  seed 
should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
kept  damp  until  sown  in  November.  The 
ground  should  be  mulched  the  first  sea¬ 
son,  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  to  preserve 
moisture.  Usually  two  years  are  required 
for  the  seed  to  germinate,  and  three  years 
more  before  a  well-developed  bloom  can 
be  expected. 
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New  England  Notes 


Golden  Bantam  Sweet  Corn. — Only 
a  few  years  ago  it  was  impossible  to  sell 
Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn,  or  any  other 
yellow  corn,  in  the  Boston  market.  Now 
there  is  a  greater  demand  for  this  kind 
than  for  any  other.  The  inquiry  has 
come  to  me  as  to  the  origin  of  Golden 
Bantam.  There  is  no  doubt  about  where 
the  name  came  from.  It  was  given  to  a 
strain  of  yellow  corn  by  W.  Atlee  Bur¬ 
pee  of  Philadelphia.  Burpee’s  own  story 
was  written  by  him  in  1902,  and  goes  as 
follows : 

“Ten  years  ago  there  lived  near  Green¬ 
field,  Mass.,  an  old  gentleman  who  had  a 
fancy  for  furnishing  his  friends  with 
some  choice  early  corn  long  before  they 
had  thought  of  having  any  ripe  enough 
for  the  table — but  he  would  never  let  any 
of  them  have  any  to  plant.  Since  his 
death  the  variety  has  been  kept  pure  and 
constantly  selected  by  J.  G.  Pickett,  also 
of  Greenfield,  Mass.  In  the  Spring  of 
1900  our  friend,  E.  L.  Coy,  the  veteran 
seed  grower  of  New  York,  obtained  for 
us  all  the  seed  Mr.  Pickett  could  spare, 
which  was  less  than  two  quarts,  and 
wrote :  ‘You  now  own  the  very  sweetest 
and  richest  corn  ever  known,  and  I  am 
glad  to  help  you  to  its  ownership.  I  came 
across  this  distinctly  new  early  sweet 
corn  two  years  ago,  when  visiting  at  a 
cousin’s  in  Greenfield,  Mass. ;  it  im¬ 
pressed  me  as  the  sweetest  and  most  ten¬ 
der  corn  I  ever  tasted.  It  is  a  deep  yel¬ 
low  in  color  and  very  early.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  the  old  Early  Or¬ 
ange,  and  much  earlier.  Planted  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  on  July  15  it  was  in  fine  eating 


a  method  for  distinguishing  the  sex  of 
young  chicks.  Several  different  systems 
for  distinguishing  the  sex  of  a  chick  while 
still  in  the  egg  have  been  devised,  but 
have  proved  worthless.  At  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Station  a  very  ingenious  method  has 
been  worked  out  by  which  poultry  keepers 
can  actually  separate  the  sex  immediately 
after  the  chickens  have  been  hatched.  It 
is  not  quite  as  simple  a  system  as  might 
be  hoped,  to  be  sure,  and  certain  factors 
of  considerable  importance  enter  into  the 
problem.  In  order  to  make  the  method 
work  satisfactorily  it  is  necessary  to 
cross-breed  ;  but  according  to  the  bulletin 
this  is  not  a  serious  drawback.  The  bul¬ 
letin  says  that  on  the  college  plant  cross¬ 
bred  pullets  begin  to  lay  at  a  slightly 
earlier  age  than  purebred  Barred  Rocks. 
The  whole  plan  depends  upon  certain 
fixed  laws  by  which  certain  plumage  and 
other  characters  is  apparently  transmit¬ 
ted  from  mother  to  son  only.  It  is  by  ob¬ 
serving  these  characters  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  sex  is  determined.  To  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  plan  can  be  made  practical  is  a 
question  for  poultry  keepers  to  decide, 
but  the  whole  method  as  outlined  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  and  may  lead  to 
something  worth  while. 

Scotch  Heather. — No  doubt  there  are 
innumerable  men  and  women  of  Scotch 
birth  among  the  readers  of  The  II.  N.-Y. 
They  would  be  delighted  if  they  could 
have  gone  with  me  to  the  Mrs.  Bayard 
Thayer  estate  in  Massachusetts  a  few 
days  ago,  because  they  would  have  be¬ 
held  acres  of  genuine  Scotch  heather  in 
full  bloom,  and  making  a  picture  which 


This  tread 


TOP  NOTCH  REDFORE 
ARCTICS— Red  Soles 
TOP  NOTCH  IOWA 
ARCTICS — Cray  Soles 


A  Field  of  Scotch  Heather  B  looming  in  Massachusetts 


condition  before  frost.  It  can  be  planted 
thickly,  and  with  me  every  stalk  had 
from  two  to  three  perfect  ears.  By  mak¬ 
ing  successive  plantings,  it  can  be  had 
for  table  use  from  about  July  20  until 
frost.  In  your  more  favorable' locality  it 
can  be  had  both  earlier  and  later  than  in 
this  northern  climate.’” 

While  this  is  doubtless  the  true  origin 
of  the  strain  of  yellow  corn  known  as 
Golden  Bantam,  various  other  kinds  of 
yellow  corn  have  been  on  the  market  be¬ 
fore  it  was  introduced.  The  Gregorys, 
seedsmen  of  (Marblehead,  Mass.,  were 
sending  out  a  kind  called  Golden  Sweet 
many  years  ago,  which  was  well  known. 
By  some  persons  the  two  were  considered 
very  much  alike,  but  others  say  that 
Golden  Sweet  and  Golden  Bantam  are 
quite  distinct  in  many  points. 

Ever-bearing  Black  Raspberry. — I 
have  been  much  interested  in  a  new  ever- 
bearing  black  raspberry  which  has  orig¬ 
inated  in  Massachusetts.  This  berry, 
which  is  being  grown  by  George  F.  East¬ 
man,  the  town  clerk  of  Granby,  Mass., 
seems  to  be  a  decided  novelty,  as  a  black 
raspberry  fruiting  in  the  Fall  has  not 
been  known  before.  The  fruit  is  quite  as 
good  as  that  of  any  black  raspberry,  and 
Mr.  Eastman  thinks  it  will  be. a  practical 
berry  for  the  backyard  garden-maker  if 
not  for  the  commercial  grower.  The  ever- 
bearing  red  raspberry  which  has  survived 
the  drought  most  successfully  in  my  own 
garden  has  been  Erskine  Park.  The 
plants  of  this  variety  are  now  filled  with 
fruit  which  will  be  ripe  before  long.  I 
am  as  well  satisfied  as  ever  with  the  new 
Spring  fruiting  raspberry,  Latham,  for¬ 
merly  Minnesota  No.  4.  This  variety 
seems  to  be  equally  good  as  a  home  berry 
and  as  a  commercial  variety.  The  Taylor 
blackberry,  growing  side  by  side  with  the 
much-rploited  Eldorado,  has  proved 
much  erior.  For  one  thing,  the  plants 
are  lr.r.eh  less  rank  growing,  and  there¬ 
fore  a*  e  easier  to  handle.  The  fruit  lasts 
for  a  long  season.  This  Summer  much  of 
it  dried  up  on  the  stems,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  rain. 

Distinguishing  Sex  in  Chickens. — 
Poultry  growers  everywhere  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  detailing 


would  certainly  have  reminded  them  of 
the  homeland  across  the  seas.  It  may  be 
a  surprise  to  many  persons  to  learn  that 
Scotch  heather  can  be  grown  successfully 
in  America.  It  is  a  fact,  though,  that 
where  a  somewhat  peaty  soil,  free  from 
lime,  is  to  be  found,  heather  will  grow  as 
freely  as  on  its  native  hills.  It  needs  a 
position  exposed  to  full  sunlight,  and 
winters  best  under  a  deep  covering  of 
snow.  No  great  harm  is  done,  however, 
if  the  tops  are  winter-killed.  When  in¬ 
jured  :n  that  way  the  tops  can  be  mowed 
off  with  a  scythe  and  the  plants  will  come 
up  as  tine  as  ever.  It  is  quite  a  common 
plan  in  Scotland,  I  believe,  for  the 
farmers  to  burn  over  the  heather  fields, 
because  the  new  growth  which  springs  up 
is  greatly  prized  by  the  meadow  fowl.— 
[We  have  grown  Scotch  heather  in 
Northern  New  Jersev  for  manv  years. — 
Eds.] 

Celery  Troubles. — Celery  blight  is 
among  the  plant  diseases  which  have  de¬ 
veloped  .badly  in  spite  of  the  dry  weather. 
This  trouble  has  become  a  very  serious 
one,  although  as  a  rule  the  market  gar¬ 
deners  who  spray  extensively  with  5-5-50 
Bordeaux  mixture  every  10  days  get  good 
control.  Dusting  has  been  tried,  but  it 
isn’t  as  satisfactory  as  a  wet  spray.  Rust 
is  another  trouble  which  bothers  celery 
growers.  Apparently,  however,  it  can  be 
kept  away  to  a  large  extent  if  the  growrer 
avoids  working  among  his  celery  when  it. 
is  wet,  either  with  rain  or  dew.  The  fact 
that  working  among  beans  when  the  foli¬ 
age  is  wet  causes  trouble  is  well  known. 
What  is  true  of  beans  seems  to  be  true  of 
celery,  too.  Paris  Golden  or  Golden  Self- 
blanching  has  been  very  difficult  to  handle 
in  recent  years.  Easy  Blanching  is  much 
superior  for  an  early  celery  and  is  the 
only  kind  which  many  amateurs  grow. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


“You  must  make  it  clear  that  you 
sympathize  with  the  working  man.”  “He 
has  my  profound  respect,”  answered  Sen¬ 
ator  Sorghum.  “But  when  a  plasterer 
gets  a  hundred  dollars  a  week,  how  can 
I  sympathize  with  him  and  seem  sin¬ 
cere?” — Washington  Star. 


guarantees 

mileage 

JT  IS  easy  to  buy  mileage  in 
your  rubbers,  arctics  or  rub¬ 
ber  boots.  Just  look  for  the 
Top  Notch  Cross  on  the  soles 
and  insist  upon  getting  it. 

Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear  is 
made  by  hand  from  start  to  finish  as 
carefully  as  fine  leather  custom-built 
shoes.  Every  point  of  wear  is  strong¬ 
ly  reinforced.  The  heels  last  as  long 
as  the  soles.  All  materials — rubber, 
canvas  or  linings — have  special  test¬ 
ed  qualities  for  toughness,  elasticity 
or  appearance. 

There  are  styles  to  meet  every 
need  of  men,  women  and  children 
— light  and  heavy  rubbers,  arctics, 
rubber  boots  and  rubber-soled  can¬ 
vas  footwear.  Every  pair  is  uniform 
Top  Notch  quality — which  means 
that  they  are  the  best  of  their  kind 
that  can  be  produced.  They  will 
withstand  the  hardest  knocks. 

Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear  is 
always  identified  by  the  Top  Notch 
Cross. 

There  is  a  Top  Notch  dealer  in 
your  vicinity. 

BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 
Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear 
BEACON  FALLS,  CONN. 
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n  d  Prices 


Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Due  to  Ihe  lateness  of  the  season  and 
frosts  in  some  sections  the  receipts  of 
nearby  produce  have  decreased  consider¬ 
ably.  That  the  end  of  the  season  for 
late  Summer  vegetables  is  near  is  shown 
plainly  by  the  average  poor  quality  of 
tomatoes,  string  beans  and  various  other 
commodities  which  are  harvested  mainly 
during  the  warmer  months.  Although 
Fall  products  are  becoming  more  prom¬ 
inent,  there  still  has  been  a  decrease  in 
nearby  receipts  which  have  been  made  up 
of  increased  supplies  from  more  distant 
States.  The  local  market  shows  the  ef¬ 
fect'  of  the  apple  harvest  which  is  in  full 
swing.  Receipts  of  poor  and  ordinary 
fruit  have  been  excessive  and  receivers 
have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  mov¬ 
ing  them  at  any  price.  About  the  only 
apples  in  demand  were  well  colored  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  large  sized  Greenings  and  Twenty 
Ounce.  Although  Newr  York  State  Mc¬ 
Intosh  sold  generally  $6.50  to  $7.50  a 
harrel  for  A2%  stock,  such  varieties  as 
Wolf  River,  Wealthy,  and  Kings  seldom 
exceeded  $5  per  doubleheaded  barrel  and 
much  of  the  bushel  stock  sold  for  75c  to 
$1,  a  few  favorite  varieties  working  out 
at  higher  figures.  Eastern  grapes  have 
been  holding  about  steady,  Niagaras  and 
Concords  selling  around  80c  per  12-qt. 
climax  basket.  There  has  been  a  mod¬ 
erate  demand  for  cranberries,  mostly  in 
bushel  or  half-barrel  containers.  Potato 
receipts  have  been  a  little  lighter,  but 
there  v  as  very  little  activity  and  the 
market  was  dull  until  toward  the  last  of 
the  week  when  a  firmer  market  was  re¬ 
ported.  Although  prices  have  fluctuated 
somewhat,  Maine  Cobblers  in  carlots  sold 
generally  around  $2.65  per  150-lb.  sack, 
the  volume  of  Maine  stock  received  hav¬ 
ing  considerable  influence  on  the  prices 
received  for  Long  Island  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  stock.  Cabbage  has  been  dull,  and 
celery  supplies  were  liberal,  movement 
sl«w  and  market  weak.  Lettuce  had 
been  selling  fairly  well  when  good,  but 
carlot  arrivals  increased,  resulting  in  a 
declining  market.  Onions  were  rather 
quiet  and  peppers  irregular.  The  best 
string  beans  have  been  coming  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  peas,  as  well  as  tomatoes,  w7ere 
received  from  California,  although  the 
tomato  market  has  been  almost  demoi- 
alized  due  to  the  liberal  receipts  of  near- 
bys  which  showed  a  very  wide  range  in 
quality. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  fresh 
eggs  are  comparatively  scarce  and  the 
price  tendency  is  upward  as  it  has  been 
the  past  few  weeks  on  good  eggs,  there 
is  always  considerable  complaint  from  re¬ 
ceivers  concerning  the  quality  of  the 
stock  received.  Lighter  receipts  gener¬ 
ally  mean  that  eggs  are  not  shipped  as 
often  as  during  the  flush  season,  conse¬ 
quently  they  do  not  arrive  on  the  market 
in  as  good  condition  as  they  should. 
Dealers  also  claim  that  many  lots  of 
fresh  gathered  contain  held  fresh  eggs 
or  even  storage  stock  and  losses  from 
candling  such  eggs  are  heavy,  in  fact  the 
market  has  become  so  glutted  with  in¬ 
ferior  qualities  during  the  past  week  that 
it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  move 
them.  Many  buyers  not  wanting  a  strict¬ 
ly  fancy  egg  have  preferred  storage  stocks 
to  some  of  the  inferior  fresh  receipts  and 
dealers  have  worked  off  considerable 
quantities  of  their  own  storage  holdings 
to  such  trade.  The  market  of  fancy 
nearby  eggs  has  been  a  firm  one,  however, 
and  prices  have  been  advancing  a  little 
at  a  time  as  the  demand  for  the  de¬ 
creasing  supplies  warranted  the  asking 
of  a  better  price  from  the  more  critical 
buyers.  A  year  ago  the  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  were  unusually  large  and  this  year 
they  are  even  larger  by  about  755,000 
cases  according  to  the  preliminary  re¬ 
port  for  October  1  as  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
outlook  does  not  look  very  encouraging, 
especially  for  storage  eggs  and  those 
coming  under  the  grades  that  are  com¬ 
peting  with  storage  stock,  but  there  is 
always  a  demand  for  really  fresh  eggs 
when  properly  graded. 

There  has  been  a  break  in  the  live  fowl 
market,  not  an  unusual  occurrence  after 
the  series  of  Hebrew  holidays  which  end 
about  the  first  of  October.  Although 
fancy  colored  fowl  was  in  fair  demand, 
the  majority  of  the  offerings  sold  slowly. 
With  the  molting  season  on,  express 
chickens  were  often  unattractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  sales  were  slow,  while  the 
more  attractive  stock  worked  toward  low¬ 
er  prices  in  sympathy  with  the  freight 
market.  The  demand  for  fresh  killed 
barreled-packed  fowl  has  been  fairly 
good.  There  was  hardly  enough  desirable 
fowl  to  meet  the  demand  and  the  large 
chickens  were  favored  by  the  trade,  the 
smaller  sizes  selling  a  little  more  slowly. 
Some  Spring  turkeys  are  beginning  to 
arrive  and  we  are  already  beginning  to 
hear  reports  of  a  big  crop  of  turkeys 
which  are  said  to  be  available  in  South¬ 
ern  and  Western  States  and  the  predic¬ 
tion  that  prices  will  be  lower  than  last 
year. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  has  been  showing 
some  activity  and  the  market  has  been 
very  firm,  especially  on  large  bales.  The 


lower  grades  put  up  in  small  bales  have 
been  very  draggy  and  have  sold  for  $1 
or  more  per  ton  less  than  the  large  bales. 
Very  little  strictly  No.  1  hay  has  been 
available,  but  buyers  seemed  to  be  out  for 
a  cheap  hay  for  feeding  purposes  and 
often  a  No.  3  hay  sold  easier  than  high¬ 
er  grade  stock.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 


JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 
Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c;  round  steak,  lb.,  ,24c;  porter¬ 
house  steak,  lb.,  30c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  32c ;  veal  cutlets, 
lb.,  40c  ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  woodchuck, 
lb.,  30c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  35c ;  pigs, 
6  weeks  old,  each,  $5,  to  $6 ;  milk  goats, 
each,  $25. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  30c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  28c ; 
ducks,  lb..  30c  ;  broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

-  Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
35c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  35c ;  geese,  lb., 
35e ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb..  35c. 

Eggs,,  white,  extra,  60c ;  duck  eggs, 
70c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk,  qt..  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  goats’ 
milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Creamery  butter,  fancy  prints,  lb.,  52c; 
best  dairy,  lb.,  50c ;  cheese,  cream,  lb., 
30c- ;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Beans,  lb.,  9c;  shell  beans,  qt.,  10c; 
string  beans,  qt.,  8c;  beets,  bunch,  5c; 
bu.,  $1.35;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  carrots,  lb., 
5c;  bu.,  $1.25;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  cel¬ 
ery,  3  bunches,  25e ;  cucumbers,  per  100, 
90c ;  bu.,  $2 ;  green  peppers,  doz.,  25c ; 
sweet  corn,  white,  doz.,  20e ;  kale,  peck, 
20c;  lettuce,  head,  5c;  Boston,  head,  10c; 
onions,  dry,  lb..  6c;  pickling,  qt.,  12c; 
parsnips,  lb..  5c;  potatoes,  new,  peck, 
40c ;  bu.,  $1.50 ;  radishes,  bunch,  5c ; 
Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c  ;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  6c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  Swiss  chard, 
lb.,  10c;  spinach,  peck,  20c;  string  beans, 
qt.,  8c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  5c;  ripe,  bu..  $1.75; 
green,  bu.,  $1;  turnips,  bunch,  5c;  bu., 
80c;  plums,  bu.,  $2;  peaches,  bu.,  $2  to 
$3.75 ;  pears,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c;  grapes,  lb., 
10c;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c;  bread,  loaf, 
5c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  clover  honey, 
card,  22c;  strained  honey,  lb.,  18c;  pop¬ 
corn,  3  lbs.,  25c;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50; 
walnuts,  qt.,  15c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  12  to  13c;  heavy,  lb., 
lOi^c;  veal,  lb.,  13c;  mutton,  lb.,  18  to 
20c;  lamb,  lb.,  25  to  35c;  beef,  lb.,  8  to 
14c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  25  to  28c; 
broilers,  lb.,  23  to  30c;  fowls,  lb.,  25  to 
28c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  guinea  hens,  each, 
75c  to  $1  ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  50c; 
broilers,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  fowls,  lb.,  40  to 
45c ;  geese,  lb..  40  to  50c. 

Butter,  lb..  55  to  60c;  eggs,  55  to  60c; 
duck  eggs,  60c;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  35  to 
40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2  ;  cantaloupes,  bu., 
$1  to  $2.50 ;  grapes,  lb.,  4  to  6c ;  pears, 
bu.,  $2  to  $3;  plums,  bu.,  $2  to  $3.25; 
basket,  75c;  prunes,  bu..  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
peaches,  basket,  50  to  75c;  bu.,  $1.50  o 
$2.50;  crabapples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.75; 
beans,  bu.,  $3.50;  Lima  beans,  bu..  $4; 
'beets,  bu.,  $1 ;  bunch,  25  to  30c ;  cabbage, 
doz.,  45  to  75c ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches, 
30c;  bu.,  SOc ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  50c 
to  $1 ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $2  to  $3 ;  eggplant, 
doz..  $1.50  to  $2.50;  endive,  doz.  heads, 
50c;  garlic,  lb.,  10c;  honey,  qt.,  65  to 
75c;  cap,  25c;  lettuce,  head,  doz.,  40 
to  50c;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  25c; 
bu..  $2  ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  SOc ;  pota¬ 
toes.  bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches.  30c;  rutabagas.  $1;  turnips,  bu.. 
$1 ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50  to  75c  ;  corn.  doz.. 
20c ;  peppers,  green,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
red.  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  cauliflower,  head.  10 
to  15c;  crate,  $1  to  $2;  mushrooms,  qt.. 
20c;  pumpkins,  each.  5  to  15c;  Winter 
squash,  crate,  $1 ;  lb..  2c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton.  $20;  No.  2.  $15; 
straw,  ton.  $14  to  $17 ;  wheat,  bu..  $1 ; 
oats,  bu..  60c;  corn,  bu..  95c. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  14  to  19c ; 
forequarters,  lb..  14  to  18c;  hindquarters 
lb.,  20  to  22c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  12 
to  13c;  heavy,  lb.,  10  to  11c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb..  27  to  28c;  yearling  lambs,  lb 
21  to  23c;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to  14c;  veal, 
lb..  19  to  21c. 

Live  Poultry— Springers,  lb.,  25  to  26c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  27  to  2Sc. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb..  30  to  35c; 
eggs,  doz.,  40  to  45c. 

Anples,  'bu..  75c  to  $1.25  ;  crabarples, 
market  basket.  50  to  60c;  cantaloupe, 
large,  doz..  $2.25  to  $3  ;  small,  doz.,  $1.53 
to  $2  ;  elderberries,  market  basket,  50  to 
60c;  grapes,  peck.  60  to  70c;  lb.,  5  to  6c- 
prunes.  14-qt.  basket.  75c ;  peaches,  Craw¬ 
ford.  75  to  85c;  Elbertas.  basket,  45  to 
60c;  plums,  Bradshaw,  market  baskef. 
65  to  75c;  pears.  Sheldon,  basket,  60  to 
75c ;  Seckle,  basket,  75c  to  $1  ;  pears,  lb.. 

2  to  4c;  quinces,  basket.  60  to  65c; 
beets,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c ;  bu.,  75  to 
80c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads.  80  to  90c;  to  t. 
818;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c  ;  bu.. 
65  to  95c:  cauliflower,  doz..  $1.25  to  $2; 
eggplant,  doz.,  60c  to  $1.25 ;  Lima  beans, 
lb..  25  to  30c ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads.  25  to 
35c;  Boston,  crate,  90c  to  $1.25;  onions, 
dry,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  Spanish,  per  crate, 


$3 ;  peppers,  green,  basket,  35  to  50c ; 
red,  market  basket.  75c  to  $1  ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  potatoes,  bu..  90c 
to  $1 ;  romaine,  doz.  heads,  25  to  30c ; 
radishes,  market  basket,  50  to  65c ;  spin¬ 
ach.  bu.,  65  to  85c;  Summer  squash,  doz., 
40  to  50c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  3  to  4c; 
sweet  corn,  Evergreen,  doz.,  20  to  35c; 
yellow,  doz..  15  to  20c ;  tomatoes,  ripe, 
basket,  40  to  45c ;  green,  basket,  25  to 
SOc ;  turnips,  bu.,  $1  ;  market  basket,  50 
to  60c;  wax  beans,  14-qt.  basket,  75c  to 
$1 ;  green  beans,  14-qt.  basket.  75c  to  $1. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1 ;  corn,  shelled,  bu., 
$1.04;  oats,  bu.,  45  to  54c;  rye,  bu.,  75 
to  80c. 


Dairy,  best  . 

.45 

O 

.46 

Common  to  good  .... 

.38 

O 

.44 

Packing  stock  . 

.28 

O 

.32 

Danish  . 

.45 

O 

.46 

Argentine  . 

.42 

@ 

.43 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  market  is  pretty  steady. 
Butter  advances  slowly  and  peaches  are 
getting  scarce  as  the  season  passes.  Poul¬ 
try  is  off  a  little.  Fruits  are  pretty 
strong. 

BUTTER - CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  higher;  creamery,  38  to  52c; 
dairy,  and  crocks,  38  to  42c ;  common, 
20  to  25c.  Cheese,  firm ;  new  daisies, 
27  to  28c ;  fiats,  28  to  29c ;  longhorns, 
29  to  30c ;  Limburger,  30  to  31c ;  Swiss, 
34  to  35c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hennery,  48  fo 
55c;  State  and  Western  candled,  38  to 
45c ;  storage,  34  to  40c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet ;  turkey,  40  to 
42c ;  fowl,  27  to  32c  ;  broilers,  38  to  40c ; 
chickens,  32  to  34c;  old  roosters,  17  to 
20c ;  ducks,  30  to  34c ;  geese,  20  to  22c. 
Live  poultry,  steady  ;  turkeys,  25  to  SOc ; 
chickens,  24  to  25c;  broilers,  21  to  27c; 
old  roosters,  15  to  17c ;  ducks,  22  to  25c ; 
geese,  16  to  20c ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  firm  ;  Gravenstein,  McIntosh, 
Wealthy,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75  ;  Greenings, 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  windfalls,  50  to  75c ; 
crabapples,  $1.75  to  $2.  Potatoes,  quiet ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  60c  to  $1 ;  Jersey,  bag, 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  sweets,  hamper,  $1.25  to 
$1.50. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  firmer;  Crawfords.  Elbertas, 
$2  to  $2.50 ;  common,  $1  to  $1.25.  Can¬ 
taloupes,  steadv ;  home-grown,  crate, 
$1.25  to  $2.25 ;  Arizona  flat,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
honey  dews,  Casabas,  box,  $2  to  $2.50. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  active ;  Bartletts,  bu..  $3  to 
$3.50;  Sheldon.  Flemish  Beauty,  Seckel, 
$2  to  $2.50.  Plums,  firm  ;  Burbanks,  bu.. 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  Lombards,  Niagaras.  $1.25 
to  $1.50.  Prunes,  $1.75  to  $2.  Quinces, 
active ;  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25.  Grapes,  steady  ; 
Concord  flat,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  Malagas,  box, 
$2  to  $2.25;  Tokays.  $2.25  to  $2.50 
Elderberries,  strong,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  steady ;  white  kidney,  ewt., 
$9.50  to  $10 ;  red  kidney,  $8.50  to  $9 ; 
pea,  medium,  $7  to  $7.50.  Onions,  easier ; 
home-grown,  bu..  $2.75  to  $3 ;  Spanish 
crate,  $2  to  $2.10;  Indiana,  150-lb.  sack, 
$3.50  to  $3.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  artichokes,  drum.  $10 
to  $12 ;  beans,  green  and  wax.  hamper, 
$2  to  $2.50;  Limas,  qt..  40  to  45c;  beets, 
bu..  80e  to  $1  ;  cabbage,  bu..  65  to  SOc ; 
carrots,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  cauliflow-er.  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75  ;  celery,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25 ; 
corn.  doz.  ears,  20  to  25c ;  cucumbers, 
bu.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  endive,  doz..  85c  to  $1 ; 
egg  plant,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  lettuce, 
box,  90c  to  $1.25 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
40  to  50c;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.50; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c;  spinach, 
bu.,  40  to  65c ;  squash,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2  ; 
tomatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  turnips, 
white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  yellow-,  40  to 
SOc ;  vegetable  oyster,  doz.  bunches,  90c 
to  $1. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull:  white  comb,  18  to  23c; 
dark,  12  to  16c.  Maple  products,  inac¬ 
tive;  sugar,  lb.,  10  to  18c;  syrup,  gal., 
$1  to  $1.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton.  $18 
to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19 ;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  wheat  and  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton, 
$33;  middlings.  $33;  red  dog,  $37.50; 
cottonseed  meal,  $46.25;  oil  meal.  $46; 
hominy,  $41.30 ;  gluten,  $49.15 ;  oat  feed, 
$17.50 ;  rye  middlings,  $34.  j.  w.  c. 


CHEESE 

Full  cream  specials _ $0.27  @$0.28 

Average  run  . 26  @  .26% 

Skims  . 10  @  .19 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy  .  . .  .$0.70@$0.72 

Medium  to  good . 55@  .65 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best..  .59@  .60 

Gathered,  best  . 4S@  .49 

Common  to  good . 25@  .38 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.23@$0.29 

Chickens  . 23  @  .25 

Roosters  . 13@  .14 

Ducks,  Spring  . 25@  .28 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . $0.35@$0.40 

Common  to  good . 30@  .33 

Broilers,  best  . 42 @  .43 

Fair  to  good . 330  .40 

Fowls  . 21  @  .32 

Roosters  . 15@  .19 

Ducks  . 25  @  .27 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  6.75@  8.50 

9  to  10  lbs . 5.50 (a)  6.75 

6  to  8  lbs.  .  2.75 @  5.25 

Eruit 

Apples — McIntosh,  bbl.  . .  .$4.00@$8.00 

Wealthy  .  2.50@  4.50 

Duchess  .  2.50@  4.50 

King  .  3.00@  5.00 

Twenty  Ounce  .  3.00@  5.00 

Fall  Pippin  .  3.00@  5.00 

N.  W.  Greening  .  3.00@  5.00 

Delicious  .  2.00@  5.00 

Jonathan  .  1.75@  4.50 

Wolf  River  .  2.50@  5.00 

Grimes  .  2.50@  3.00 

York  .  2.00@  3.75 

Blush  .  2.50@  4.50 

Pears— Bartlett,  bbl . 4.000  9.00 

Bushel  basket  .  1.00@  3.00 

Seckel,  bbl . 5.000  9.00 

Clapp,  bbl .  5.000  9.00 

Ivieffer.  bbl .  1.50@  4.50 

Plums  8-lb.  basket . 15@  .25 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket . 75@  !s5 

8-till  crate  .  1.000  1.50 

Raspberries,  pt . 080  .13 

Huckleberries,  qt . 350  .40 

Peaches— State,  bu.  basket.  1.000  2.00 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate . 75@  1  00 

Figs,  fresh,  qt . 20@  .25 

Cranberries,  bbl .  7.000  9.00 

Crabapples,  bu . 1.50@  5.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.75@$1.00 

Carrots,  bu . 75(6)  1.00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.500  1.75 

_  r°n  . . 20.00022.00 

Parsley,  bu . 1.00@  1.25 

Eggplant,  bu . 75 O  1.25 

Lettuce,  bu.  . 50@  2.00 

Onions,  100  lbs . 2.00@  3.00 

Peppers  bu . 75@  12  5 

Lima  beans,  bu .  l.50@  2.00 

Cauliflower  large  crate  ...  2.000  3.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches  _  1.25@  2  00 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  1.50@  3.50 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Squash,  bu .  500  75 

String  beans,  bu . L00@!  2.75 

1  omatoes,  6-till  crate  .  1.000  2  25 

Turnips,  bbl.  .  1.000  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2.000  3  25 

Watercress,  100  bunches  .  .  .  2.000  °  50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  “03 

Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts.  1.00@  1.50 
POTATOES 

Maine.  150-lb.  sack  . $2  50083  1"; 

Long  Island.  150  lbs . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl.  .  2.00@  3.25 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  CALVES 
Choice  . 


ftrafsor!  prime  . 14@  .20 

live  stock 

Steers  100  lbs . $9.00@$10.50 

Wllls  .  3.000  4.50 

v  •  . .  1.500  4.50 

ahes.  best  . . 15.000  16.00 

Lower  grades  .  5.00(6>  9.50 

?heeP  .  4.000  605 

H*“bs  .  11.000  14.50 

hay  and  straw 

Timothy  No.  1 .  .  .  .  $29.50@$30.00 

iW’  . .  28.000  29.00 

8t™t  .  24.000  26.00 

Straw  Rye  .  23.00@  24.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat — No.  2  red  .  «i  oa 

No.  1  dark  Spring  .  141 

No.  2  hard  Winter  . *  *  ’’  109 

No.  2  durum  .  -1  '75 

Corn — 'No.  2  yellow  .  '  100 

Oats — No.  2  white  . ‘77 

Bve  . 

®arley  . .....  .'so 

BEANS 

Pea  100  lbs . $7.00@$7.50 

Medium  .  6.50@  7.00 

Red  kidney .  8.000  8.50 

Turtle  soup  .  6.00@  6.50 

MUSHROOMS 

White,  3-lb.  basket  . $1.50@$2.00 

Brown  and  cream  .  1.250  1  50 

Buttons  .  1.000  L25 

Damaged  . . . . . . 50@  .75 


•  $0.21@$0.22 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

October  11.  1923. 

MILK 

The  League  pool  prices  for  October  is: 
Class  1.  fluid  millk.  $2.98.  For  cream 
$2.05.  For  plain  condensed  milk  and  ice 
cream,  $2.40.  For  soft  cheese,  $2.35.  For 
powder,  condensed  and  evaporated  milk, 
$2.25.  Tor  milk  made  into  butter  and 
cheese,  the  price  depends  on  quotations, 
as  usual. 

The  Sheffield  association  made  a  flat 
price  01  $2.75  for  October. 

The  Non-pool  flat  price  for  October  is 
$2.78,  the  sam4  as  September. 

These  prices  are  subject  to  revision  if 
conditions  warrant  changes  during  the 
month. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.47  @$0.47% 

Good  to  choice . 44  @  .46 

Lower  grades  ,38  (§)  ,42 
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YOU’LL  get  quick  relief  from 
pain  with  the  first  appli¬ 
cation  of  Gombault’s  Balsam. 
It  penetrates  without  blister¬ 
ing,  drives  out  the  pain,  leaves 
you  feeling  fit  as  a  fiddle. 

Sprains,  bruises,  burns,  open 
cuts,  deep  seated  strains, 
muscular  and  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  lumbago,  sciat- 
ica,sore  throat  and  chest  colds 
yield  to  its  healing  power  with 
but  one  or  two  applications. 
It’s  so  effective  that  one  bottle 
lasts  a  long  time. 

For  forty  years  Gombault’s  Bal¬ 
sam  has  been  the  one  indispensable 
remedy  in  thousands  of  households 
here  and  abroad.  You’ll  adopt  it, 
too,  once  you’ve  had  a  chance  to 
prove  its  remarkable  healing  quali¬ 
ties. 

Don’t  wait  till  you  feel  the  sting 
of  pain.  Get  a  bottle  of  Gombault’s 
Balsam  today. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere  for 
$1.50  per  bottle  or  sent  by 
parcel  post  upon  receipt  of  price. 

GOOD  FOR  ANIMALS  TOO 

Gombault’s  Balsam  is  a  reliable 
and  effective  remedy  for  most  horse 
troubles.  Keeps  your  horses  sound 
and  working.  The  Lawrence- Wil¬ 
liams  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Sole  Distributors  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


GOMBAULT'S 
-  BALSAM 

l  The  Imported  Liniment 

HEAtjdNC  and  ANTISEPTIC 


/CANVAS  COVERS n 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Protect  your  machines,  wagons  and  tools  from  the  sun 
and  storms  and  they  will  last  twice  as  long.  We  make 
canvas  covers  of  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices  today 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  .  ROBBINS,  Inc.* 
Dept,  R,  26  Front  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmi 


Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printea 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  Ond  $1.50,  for  which 
mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  ot  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


{fame 


Street  or  R.  F.  D 


Postofflce 


State 


Making  a  Concrete  Roof 

Several  of  our  readers  have  written  us 
of  late  about  concrete  roofs,  and  whether 
they  have  proved  efficient.  They  prob¬ 
ably  refer  to  the  statements  that  were 
made  some  years  ago  about  using  a  coating 
of  concrete  over  old  shingle  roofs.  At 
that  time  it  was  recommended  to  put  a 
covering  of  chicken  wire  or  woven  wire 
fencing  over  the  ‘roof  on  top  of  the  old 
shingles.  Then  we  were  to  pour  on  soft 
concrete,  making  a  coating  from  2  to  3 
in.  all  over  the  wire.  The  wire  was  to 
strengthen  the  concrete,  and  the  theory 
was  that  this  would  provide  a  concrete 
roof  that  would  last  for  years,  and  give 
good  satisfaction.  A  number  of  these 
roofs  were  actually  made,  and  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  satisfactory  the  first  year 
or  two  the  owners  were  quite  enthusiastic 
over  the  plan.  We  hear  very  little  about 
them  now.  however,  and  think  that  they 
failed  after  a  few  years.  The  heavy 
weight  of  concrete  on  the  old  roof  seems 
to  have  smashed  in  the  rafters  after  a 
time,  and  there  was  some  trouble  from 
cracks  in  the  concrete,  which  grew  into 
bad  leaks.  There  may  be  a  few  of  these 
roofs  now  in  use,  but  on  the  general  rec¬ 
ord  this  plan  cannot  be  advised. 

There  is  a  form  of  concrete  shingle  put 
out  by  some  of  the  manufacturers,  and 
in  some  cases  these  shingles  or  narrow 
slabs  can  be  homemade.  These  are  fas¬ 
tened  on  to  the  rafters,  and  appear  to 
have  given  fair  satisfaction  in  some 
cases.  In  other  cases  metal  rafters  are 
fastened  and  the  forms  are  laid  on  them, 
with  concrete  poured  in  so  as  to  make  a 
solid  roof  or  cover.  Some  manufactur¬ 
ing  buildings  are  covered  in  this  way, 
apparently  with  satisfaction,  but.  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  for  small  buildings  or  farm 
use,  the  concrete  roof  is  not  very  satis¬ 
factory. 

If  any  of  our  people  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  and  have  been  able  to 
make  the  concrete  top  remain  on  the  old 
shingle  roof,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  them.  In  some  cases  where  work 
of  this  kind  is  done  cinders  are  used  in 
making  the  concrete.  This  gives  a  lighter 
weight,  and  of  course  that  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  a  roof. 

Logs  with  the  Bark  On 

I  am  about  to  build  a  log  hut.  I  desire 
to  use  logs  with  the  bark  on  them.  Can 
you  advise  me  what  time  the  tree  should 
be  cut  in  order  to  prevent  the  bark  from 
peeling.  I  have  been  told  that  they 
should  be  girdled  while  the  sap  is  running 
down.  C.  H.  S. 

The  proper  time  to  cut  trees  to  retain 
the  bark  is  when  the  sap  is  down,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  the  Winter.  When  they  are  cut 
they  should  be  rolled  up  on  to  a  skidway 
(a  couple  of  small  logs  placed  so  as  to 
keep  the  logs  from  resting  on  the  ground) 
one  tier  deep,  and  allowed  to  stay  there 
until  the  latter  part  of  June  or  the  first 
of  July,  so  as  to  dry  out  thoroughly. 
After  that  they  can  be  used  without  much 
fear  of  the  bark  coming  off.  Very  often 
such  logs  are  slabbed  and  used  for  interior 
decorations  in  rustic  cottages  with  good 
success.  -  s.  J. 


Heating  Garage 

Would  you  give  me  information  as  to 
correct  and  best  method  of  heating  ga¬ 
rage  for  one  car  in  Winter?  f.  t. 

The  problem  of  heating  a  garage  ’n 
cold  weather  would  seem  to  be  merely 
one  of  supplying  the  needed  warmth  in 
the  most  convenient  and  economical  man¬ 
ner.  There  are  special  garage  heaters 
on  the  market,  these  consisting  of  hot 
water  pipes  to  be  canned  along  an  out¬ 
side  wall  and  connected  with  a  simple 
coal  burning  heater  in  the  building,  but 
I  see  no  particular  advantage  which 
these  would  have  over  a  coal  stove  of 
sufficient  size  to  keep  the  temperature  of 
the  room  above  the  freezing  point. 

But  little  heat  is  required,  where  pro¬ 
tection  from  freezing  is  the  only  object 
in  heating  the  garage,  and,  in  some  cases, 
it  might  be  feasible  to  connect  the  ga¬ 
rage  with  a  steam  or  hot  water  heating 
plant  in  the  dwelling-house,  carrying  a 
protected  pipe  for  steam  or  hot  water 
underground.  If  the  garage  happens  to 
be  near  a  factory  using  steam,  it  might 
be  possible  to  use  waste  steam  from  a 
boiler  for  this  purpose. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  one  best 
method  of  heating  a  garage ;  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  each  case  should  govern  the 
method  used.  M.  b.  d. 


How  lead  helps  to  put  color 
into  your  life 


LIFE  is  a  constantly  moving, 
j  flashing  panorama  of  color. 
And  much  of  the  beauty  of  this 
colorful  world  you  owe  to  lead. 


Lead  in  dyeing 


white,  lead  white,  and  Kremser 
white  are  pure  white- lead. 

Even  the  collapsible  tubes  in 
which  the  artist  buys  his  colors 
are  made  of  lead  or  a  lead 
alloy. 


Lead  is  important  in  keeping 
colors  alive  and  bright  in  dyed 
fabrics.  Lead  acetate  (or  some¬ 
times  lead  nitrate)  is  used  as  a 
mordant.  That  is,  it  combines 
with  the  dye  turning  what  was 
a  soluble  material  into  one  that 
is  insoluble.  Thus,  the  dye- 
maker  first  impregnates  the 
fabric  with  the  lead  compound 
by  dipping  it  in  tne  lead  acetate 
solution.  Then,  when  he  dips  it 
into  the  dye,  the  color  combines 
with  the  lead  compound  to 
form  a  color  compound  that 
will  not  wash  out. 

The  housewife  who  dyes  her 
clothes  or  rugs  often  uses  lead 
acetate  in  the  same  way  to  fix 
the  color.  But  when  she  buys 
it  at  the  store,  she  asks  for 
Sugar  of  Lead. 

Lead  nitrate  is  used  also  in 
printing  on  calico  and  other 
similar  materials. 

Lead  helps  to  color  papers 
as  well  as  fabrics.  It  is  in  some 
of  the  colors  with  which  the 
ground-up  pulp  is  dyed  before 
it  is  pressed  out  into  paper. 

In  the  artist’s  studio 

Lead  gets  on  the  artist’s  can¬ 
vas  twice.  First  he  applies  a 
surface  or  foundation  of  white- 
lead  or  litharge  before  starting 
to  paint.  Then  he  applies  his 
pigments,  several  of  which  have 
lead  in  them. 

Chrome  yellow  and  chrome 
red  are  lead  chromates.  Flake 


Another  kind  of  paint 

Another  of  lead’s  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  daily  life  is  as  ordi¬ 
nary  house  paint.  Manufacturers 
use  white-lead  as  the  basic  ingre¬ 
dient  in  their  paints  because  it 
makes  a  paint  that  gives  the  best 
protection  to  the  covered  surface. 

“Save  the  surface  and  you  save 
all,”  is  being  accepted  as  a  national 
maxim.  And  many  owners  are  sav¬ 
ing  the  surfaces  of  their  houses  by 
painting  them  with  white-lead 
paint. 

Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy 

National  Lead  Company  makes 
white-lead  and 
sells  it,  mixed  with 
pure  linseed  oil, 
under  the  name 
and  trade-mark  of 
Dutch  Boy 
White-Lead.  The 
figure  of  the  Dutch 
Boy  is  reproduced 
on  every  keg  and 
is  a  guarantee  of 
exceptional  purity. 

Dutch  Boy  products  also  include 
red-lead,  linseed  oil,  flatting  oil, 
babbitt  metals,  and  solder. 

Among  other  products  manufac¬ 
tured  by  National  Lead  Company 
are  battery  litharge,  battery  red- 
lead,  die  castings,  cinch  expansion 
bolts,  sheet  lead,  and  Hoyt  Hard- 
lead  gutters,  pipes,  flashings,  and 
other  fittings  for  buildings. 

More  about  lead 

If  you  use  lead,  or  think  you 
might  use  it  in  any  form,  write  us 
for  specific  information. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  111  Broadway;  Boston,  131  State  St.;  Buffalo,  116  Oak  St. ; 
Chicago,  900  West  18th  St.;  Cincinnati,  659  Freeman  Ave.;  Cleveland, 
820  W est  Superior  Ave. ;  Pittsburgh,  National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.  of  Pa. ,  316 
Fourth  Ave.;  Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  437  Chestnut 
St.;  St.  Louis,  722  Chestnut  St.;  San  Francisco,  485  California  St. 
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PRICES  OF  ALL 
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PRICES  OF 
GOODYEAR  TIRES  JBZ3 


Better  Tires  at  Better  Prices 

A  glance  at  the  above  simple  chart  tells  you  how 
extremely  fair  present  Goodyear  Tire  prices  are. 

Below  1920  prices  by  37%;  below  1914  prices  — 
the  first  European  war  year— by  fully  30%. 

And  these  attractive  prices  are  accompanied  by 
a  higher  quality  in  Goodyear  Tires  today  than 
ever  before. 

Goodyear  Tires  are  made  of  top -grade,  long- 
staple,  high -tensile -strength  cotton.  They  have 
the  powerfully  tractive  and  longer-wearing  All- 
Weather  Tread. 

For  years,  as  the  chart  shows,  Goodyear  Tires 
have  represented  extreme  value.  Today  that 
value  offers  you  the  best  tire  bargain  to  be  had. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  buy  Goodyear  Tires. 

Made  in  all  sizes  for 
Passenger  Cars  and  Trucks 


Celebrated  Maurice  River 
Cove  Fresh 
OYSTERS 


Buy  direct,  via  Parcel  Post, 
delivered  to  consumer  in 
hermetically  sealed  cans, 
strictly  dry  measure. 

1st  &  2nd  Srd 

zone  zone 

1  Gallen  Cans .  6*76  *2.85 

\  Gallon  Cana .  1.60  1.65 

H  Gallon  Cans  .  .86  .88 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Remit  by  check  or  money  order. 

SANITARY  FRESH  OYSTER  CO. 

Port  Norris,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 


4th 

tone 

68.00 

1.75 

.98 


F 

U 

R 
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WE  ARE  AGAIN  READY  WITH  OUR  CASH 

to  pay  highest  market  prices  for 
all  raw  furs.  We  charge  no  com¬ 
mission  and  pay  all  transporta¬ 
tion  charges.  Our  assortment  is 
known  as  the  most  just  and  liberal. 
Send  for  free  price  list. 

L.  RABINOWITZ 

121  W.  29th  St.,  New  York 


We  pay  highest  prices,  grade  your 
furs  honestly  and  make  prompt 
returns.  We  will  hold  your  ship¬ 
ment  separate  upon  request.  We 
have  thousands  of  satisfied  shipper# 
all  over  the  country. 

Just  send  your  name  and 
address  and  we  we  will  send 
our  free  price  list,  which 
contains  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  and  hints  to  trappers. 
W rite  today —a  postal  will  do. 


fASEDELHAN  6C0.INC 

|  Dept.  31  333  7th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  G 


Thousands  of  New  Subscribers 

have  become  interested  in  Hope  Farm  and  its  people.  They  may  not 
know  that  these  notes  have  been  printed  for  20  years  and  more. 
Some  25  of  the  best  of  these  old-time  sketches  have  been  published 
in  book  form.  This  book  is  called 

HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

Every  reader  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  should  own  a  copy.  Among 
other  remarkable  tributes  is  the  following: 

Mr.  M  and  I  have  just  finished  Hope  Farm  Notes, 
and  l  wish  you  would  express  to  Mr.  Collingwood  the 
pleasure  that  it  gave  us.  We  both  liked  it  very  much, 
and  rarely  do  we  both  like  the  same  book! 

Ohio.  M.  H.  M. 

It  is  rare  that  any  single  book  will  appeal  to  all  members  of  the 
family  This  one  will  because  it  is  filled  with  kindly  feeling  and 
human  nature.  It  should  be  in  every  country  home. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send 
me,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . 

Town . . 

State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

TWO  WAYS  OF  SELLING  FRUIT  ;  CO-OPERA¬ 
TION  STRONG  IN  WEST  ;  MISTAKES  AND 
SUCCESSES  ;  SOME  FEATURES  OF  THE 
PRODUCE  MARKET. 

The  farther  away  from  market,  the 
better  does  co-operation  flourish.  About 
one-fifth  of  the  sales  of  Northwestern 
box  apples  are  made  by  growers’  associa¬ 
tions.  Some  of  these  do  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  business  yearly.  They  take  care 
of  grading,  packing  and  selling.  Some 
even  pick  the  apples.  They  cut  out  the 
old  line  of  speculators  and  a  number  of 
the  middlemen  at  the  shipping  end.  but 
they  still  make  use  of  city  brokers  and 
auction  firms.  The  associations  also  levy 
a  sizable  commission  fee  of  their  own. 

ASSOCIATIONS  GOOD  SELLERS 

Their  main  advantage  is  not  in  cut¬ 
ting  expenses,  but  in  salesmanship.  The 
large  associations  have  a  brand  name  for 
the  apples  they  put  up  and  they  stand 
back  of  the  brand,  as  to  its  reliability 
and  uniformity.  One  association  has 
spent  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
for  advertising  during  the  last  few  years. 
It  controls  the  ouput  of  a  thousand  or¬ 
chards  and  puts  up  millions  of  boxes  of 
apples,  all  as  correctly  graded  as  so  many 
bushels  of  market  wheat. 

Plainly  such  a  concern  has  an  advant¬ 
age  over  small,  unknown  growers.  Buy¬ 
ers  will  take  well-known  brands  without 
hesitation  or  delay  at  these  auction  sales, 
because  they  know  from  experience  they 
will  get  what  they  expect  and  pay  for. 
The  grower,  too.  lets  his  apples  go.  in 
confidence  that  they  are  in  charge  of  his 
own  men  and  with  records  of  all  trans¬ 
actions  in  plain  sight  from  start  to 
finish. 

DEALERS  PAY  CASH 

Yet  many  of  the  apple  buying  firms 
have  been  able  to  hold  their  own.  as  it 
appears  from  the  large  share  of  the  crop 
they  handle.  Because  of  their  experience 
and  general  efficiency  they  do  business  at 
low  cost,  and  they  offer  the  growers 
ready  cash,  which  may  look  better  than 
the  delay  and  uncertainties  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  sales.  Competition  of  this  kind  is 
a  good  thing  for  the  Winter  apple  mar¬ 
ket.  Some  buyers  get  enthusiastic  and 
pay  so  much  for  apples  that  they  lose 
money  if  the  city  markets  go  down,  but 
that  is  part  of  the  game.  The  North¬ 
western  fruit  grower  has  his  choice  ,  of 
sure  cash  or  taking  a  chance  of  getting 
a  higher  or  lower  price  through  the  aver¬ 
aging  of  co-operative  sales. 

ORANGES  HELD  TIGHT 

In  the  orange  region  of  California  the 
lines  are  drawn  very  tight.  The  asso¬ 
ciated  growers  are  practically  the  whole 
thing,  their  operations  limited  only  by 
the  competition  of  Florida.  Their  con¬ 
trol  of  local  markets  is  so  complete  and 
their  prices  so  closely  adjusted  that  it  is 
said  to  be  impossible  to  buy  a  dozen 
oranges  any  cheaper  in  the  orange  coun¬ 
try  than  in  Minneapolis  or  Chicago. 
Every  grower’s  crop  is  tied  up  so  tightly 
by  contract  that  he  cannot  sell  an  orange 
direct,  but  must  deliver  them  all  to  the 
association,  under  heavy  penalty.  The 
only  cheap  oranges  are  the  culls  and 
over-ripes  at  the  packing  houses.  This 
condition  of  affairs  would  seem  harsh  to 
the  independent  nature  of  the  eastern 
farmer,  but  it  is  one  reason  why  plain 
land  sells  at  $2,000  per  acre  in  some 
parts  of  California. 

HELPING  THE  SALES 
There  is  nothing  just  like  it  in  the 
East,  although  the  cranberry  association 
comes  fairly  close,  with  control  and  skill¬ 
ful  marketing  of  a  specialty  crop.  Most 
associations  handle  only  a  small  part  of 
any  crop  and  concern  themselves  mostly 
with  better  handling  and  crop  selling. 
The  peanut  association,  it  is  true,  made 
an  attempt  to  control  and  hold  the  crop 
but  met  with  disaster.  They  sued  the 
dealers  for  conspiring  against  them  and 
settled  the  suit  it  is  reported,  for  about 
enough  to  pay  the  lawyers.  The  South¬ 
ern  cotton  and  tobacco  associations 
merely  try  to  cut  out  local  speculators 
and  help  the  growers,  most  of  whom  are 
not  good  salesmen.  They  seem  to  be 
doing  good  work  in  this  direction.  It  is 
all  wrong  when  a  local  speculator  is  aK 
lowed  to  gather  all  the  real  profit  just 
because  he  has  cash  in  hand. 

Co-operative  selling  of  potatoes, 
onions,  apples  and  other  products  has 
made  great  progress  the  past  year  or 
two.  One  man  is  said  to  have  organized 
over  60  large  associations,  but  it  is  too 
soon  to  say  whether  they  will  last.  The 
test  of  co-operation  is  a  season  or  two 
of  hard  luck. 

MARKET  FAIRLY  STEADY 
Fruits  and  vegetables  are  holding 
fairly  steady  in  price,  nearly  all  of  them 
higher  than  last  year.  Potatoes  are  the 
weakest  feature :  the  crop  may  be  short, 
but  plenty  of  potatoes  are  coming  to  mar¬ 
ket.  Shippers  are  getting  from  75c  to 
$1  50  per  100  lbs.  City  prices  early  in 
October  ranged  from  about  $1  in  the 
West  to  about  $2  in  Eastern  markets. 
This  year,  as  last  year,  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  is  in  the  North  Central  States,  al¬ 
though  the  East,  especially  Maine,  has 
plenty  of  potatoes.  Apple  growers  seem 
to  be  getting  about  $1  per  bushel  and  a 


little  more  by  the  barrel.  Onions  bring 
about  $3  per  100  lbs.  in  the  country  and 
most  onion  growers  are  doing  well  this 
season.  Cabbage  around  $20  per  ton 
is  not  so  good.  The  crop  is  a  little  too 
large  for  profit_but  the  outlook  is  fair. 
Peaches  at  $1.50  and  $1.75  per  bushel 
sell  at  about  last  season’s  price.  Pears 
have  been  high.  There  were  too  many 
grapes,  especially  in  California.  Eastern 
grapes  brought  $50  to  $60  per  ton  in 
baskets  at  shipping  points.  G.  b.  f. 


Transplanting  and  Propagating  Roses 

1.  I  wish  to  transplant  some  rose 
bushes  which  have  been  planted  in  their 
present  spot  for  some  years.  What  is 
the  best  time  of  the  year  to  do  this,  and 
how  should  the  earth  be  prepared?  2. 
Advise  me  how  to  slip  rambler  roses? 
What  time  of  the  year  is  the  best  to  do 
it?  K.  R.  G. 

1.  Roses  will  do  well  in  any  ordinary 
garden  soil  that  is  well  drained  and  free 
from  standing  water.  It  must  be  well 
worked,  with  an  abundance  of  old  ma¬ 
nure  spaded  in.  Most  rose-growers  think 
cow  manure  especially  desirable.  If  the 
selected  spot  is  poorly  drained,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  dig  the  soil  out  for  the  depth 
of  a  few  feet,  and  put  in  a  layer  of 
bricks,  stones  or  other  debris  that  will 
make  a  blind  drain.  If  the  soil  is  a 
tough  clay  it  should  be  made  more  fri¬ 
able  by  lime  and  ashes;  if  sandy,  leaf 
mold  is  desirable.  A  rose  bed  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  pTftee  to  bury  old  bones  for  though 
very  slowly  available  rose  roots  are  gen¬ 
erally  credited  with  making  good  use  of 
them.  Late  Fall,  before  the  ground 
freezes,  would  be  a  desirable  time  to 
move  the  plants  in  question.  After  set¬ 
tled  cold  weather  cover  the  surface  with 
a  mulch.  Roses  may  also  be  planted  in 
the  Spring,  but  they  start  into  growth 
early,  often  while  the  ground  is  still  too 
pasty  to  work  well,  and  in  your  locality 
the  roots  will  take  hold  better  if  planted 
in  Fall. 

2.  Rambler  roses  are  very  easily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings  of  ripe  wood  taken 
in  July  and  August,  and  set  in  the  open 
ground.  Ripe  shoots  which  have  bloomed 
are  desirable.  The  cuttings  should  he 
well  mulched  during  Winter.  They  also 
root  readily  from  layers  in  the  Spring. 
A  shoot  is  bent  down,  and  a  little  heel 
out  in  the  bark,  a  few  inches  back  from 
the  tip.  The  shoot  is  pegged  down  at 
this  point,  and  a  little  soil  put  over  it. 
By  the  following  Spring  a  good  bunch 
of  roots  will  be  formed,  when  the  tip, 
with  its  roots,  is  severed  from  the  parent, 
and  set  as  an  individual  plant.  Where  a 
strong-growing  climbing  rose  forms 
shoots  that  trail  on  the  ground  one  often 
finds  natural  layers,  well-rooted,  which 
may  be  cut  and  set  elsewhere. 


Protection  for  Potted  Bulbs 

Will  you  inform  me  with  regard  to 
covering  Fall-planted  bulbs  in  small  pots 
in  large  quantity  I  am  advised  to  cover 
5  in.  above  pots  with  soil,  then  hay.  An¬ 
other  told  me  he  lost  many  bulbs  by 
covering  heavily,  as  the  bulbs  rotted ;  the 
latter  were  old  bulbs  and  part  of  cov¬ 
ering  was  manure.  c.  E.  b. 

We  are  not  told  whether  the  bulbs  are 
to  he  stored  in  a  frame,  pit,  or  cellar 
during  the  rooting  period.  Five  inches 
of  soil  is  more  than  ordinarily  used.  The 
pots  may  be  covered  with  4  in.  of  sand, 
ashes,  tanbark.  rotted  leaves  or  buck¬ 
wheat  hulls,  and  then  left  in  an  open 
pit  or  frame,  with  the  glass  off,  until 
freezing  weather.  Even  after  freezing, 
the  glass  should  be  removed  on  pleasant 
days.  If  no  frame  is  available,  the 
bulbs  may  be  stored  in  a  cold  cellar.  Our 
own  custom,  with  bulbs  to  be  flowered 
indoors,  is  to  keep  them  in  a  dark  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  tool  shed,  covered  with  4  in.  of 
litter,  fiiltil  hard  freezing,  when  they  are 
brought  into  a  cool  cellar.  The  follow¬ 
ing  plan  is  often  used  with  entire  suc¬ 
cess  :  A  trench  1  ft.  deep  is  dug  in  the 
garden,  in  a  place  where  there  is  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  north  and  west  winds,  and 
where  moisture  will  drain  away.  Three 
inches  of  coal  ashes  are  put  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  to  give  drainage,  and  also 
to  keep  worms  out  of  the  pots.  The 
pots  are  placed  on  the  ashes,  and  the 
trench  filled  in.  rounding  over  the  tops 
of  the  pots.  When  the  weather  gets  cold 
enough  to  freeze  the  surface  of  .the 
soil,  an  additional  covering  of  about  4 
in.  of  rough  stable  manure,  leaves  or 
straw,  is  put  over.  This  covering  is  put 
over  to  prevent  the  pots  from  freezing, 
which  would  not  injure  the  bulbs,  but 
would  make  it  difficult  to  get  the  pots 
out.  These  conditions  are  very  favorable 
to  the  formation  of  a  good  root  system. 
Some  early  bulbs  will  be  ready  to  take 
out  in  about  six  weeks,  hut  as  a  general 
rule  the  pots  should  be  left  eight  weeks 
before  being  brought  in.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  the  bulbs  you  refer  to  suffered 
from  being  too  heavily  covered  before 
freezing  weather.  If,  however,  these 
“old  bulbs”  were  some  which  had  been 
forced  the  previous  season  we  should  not 
expect  them  to  come  through  a  second 
forcing.  They  are  only  fit  to  plant  in 
odd  corners  out  of  doors,  where  they 
gradually  regain  strength  for  further 
blooming. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Dynamiting  a  Tree 

When  the  chestnut  blight  swept  over 
the  North  Atlantic  slope  some  years  ago 
is  left  a  track  of  ruin  in  its  path.  In 
those  old  days  the  giant  chestnuts  were 
the  glory  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Hudson 
Valley,  as  the  great  elms  still  are  in 
New  England.  On  many  acid  soils  the 
chestnuts  grew  luxuriantly,  and  here  and 
there  were  giant  trees  which  had  been 
landmarks  for  many  years.  The  blight 
quickly  ended  them,  and  almost  before 
we  could  realize  it  these  giants  stood 


digging  as  far  down  as  we  could  and  tak¬ 
ing  out  every  bit  of  the  white  thread-like 
roots  we  could  find,  and  have  carefully 
carried  the  vine  and  roots  away  from  the 
spot  in  a  basket  to  burn,  not  trusting 
the  sun  to  kill  it  out,  even  in  a  year  like 
this.  We  have  always  felt  that  there  was 
nothing  we  couldn’t  starve  out  in  time 
by  repeated  hoeing,  but  will  have  to  admit 
that  this  plant  has  us  wavering  oh  the 
point.  We  find  there  is  usually  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  everything,  especially  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  weeds.  No  doubt  we  have  not 
used  the  right  one  with  this  pest.  Can 
you  help  us  out?  H.  E.  B. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Veteran  Chestnut  Tree  Killed  by  Blight 


dead — stripped  of  their  bark — with  dead 
arms  stretched  out  in  the  place  of  living 
branches.  Some  of  these  trees  have  been 
used  as  fence  posts,  while  others  are 
sound  enough  to  be  sawed  up  for  timber. 
The  wood  is  too  soft  for  fuel,  except  for 
kindling,  though  some  of  us  use  it  as  fire¬ 
place  wood. 

The  big  trees  became  a  nuisance  and 
danger  after  a  few  years,  as  they  decay, 
and  are  likely  to  be  blown  down  by  high 
winds.  It  is  something  of  a  job  to  chop 


The  plant  is  not  true  dodder,  but  a 
species  of  bindweed.  This  pest  acts  much 
like  dodder  by  winding  around  the  plants 
and  choking  them.  It  is  a  great  nui¬ 
sance.  We  have  not  heard  so  much  from 
dodder  this  year  as  usual,  though  a  few 
cases  have  been  reported.  True  dodder 
acts  like  a  parasite  winding  around 
plants  of  clover  or  Alfalfa.  It  spreads 
rapidly  and  the  seed  is  usually  brought  in 
with  Alfalfa  or  clover.  It  occurs  in 
spots  which  enlarge  quite  rapidly  if  left 


Chestnut  Tree  Blown  Down  by  Dynamite 


them  down  economically,  and  dynamite  is 
being  used  in  some  cases  to  hi  nv  theih 
down.  The  pictures  show  the  lower  part 
of  one  of  these  standing  giants,  and  the 
same  tree  when  blown  down.  This  tree 
stood  near  Middletown,  N.  Y.  It  was 
6  ft.  in  diameter  and  9  ft.  across  at  the 
roots.  There  were  used  17  sticks  of  40 
per  cent  dynamite  and  nine  electric  caps 
to  lift  it  out,  and  the  picture  shows  that 
a  good  job  was  done.  It  seems  hard  to 
lay  the  old  giant  low,  and  great  power 
was  required  to  do  it.  But,  as  we  see,  it 
was  done. 


Dodder  and  Bindweed 

We  call  the  inclosed  specimen  “dod¬ 
der.”  Are  we  correct?  If  there  be  a 
psychological  advantage  in  naming  one’s 
enemy,  it  is  the  only  advantage  we  have 
over  this  vine.  Fortunately  we  have  but 
one  small  spot  of  it,  an  area  of  about  8 
sq.  ft.  It  is  situated  in  a  vineyard  where 
we  practice  clean  cultivation  until  Au¬ 
gust  1,  and  then  drill  in  clover  as  a  cover 
crop  to  plow  under.  We  can  conquer 
Canada  thistle  and  quack  grass,  but  after 
two  years  of  effort  all  we  can  say  for  this 
vine  is  that  we  have  kept  it  from  spread¬ 
ing.  We  have  not  depended  upon  horse 
or  tractor  tools  to  exterminate  it,  but 
have  hoed  it  off  again  and  again,  even 
going  after  it  several  times  with  a  spade, 


alone.  The  usual  remedy  is  to  mow  off 
the  places  where  the  didder  is  found,  let 
the  cuttings  dry  and  then*burn  the  place 
over,  adding  a  little  oil  if  necessary.  If 
the  dodder  spreads  in  spite  of  this  treat¬ 
ment  the  field  must  be  plowed  and  plant¬ 
ed  to  corn,  potatoes  or  some  cleaning 
crop.  Clean  cultivation,  raking  or  har¬ 
rowing  out  the  whipcord-like,  roots,  will 
control  the  bindweed,  but  every  bit  of 
root  left  in  the  soil  will  grow.  Tillage 
must  be  frequent  and  thorough,  so  that 
no  green  leaves  are  permitted  to  feed 
these  roots.  Where  it  is  practicable  to 
grow  Alfalfa,  this  tends  to  smother  the 
bindweed,  while  the  frequent  cutting 
checks  leaf  growth  and  prevents  seeding. 


There  are  2,700,000  public  servants  on 
the  payroll  of  national.  State  and  munic¬ 
ipal  governments,  receiving  approximate¬ 
ly  $3,500,000,000  a  year  in  pay,  according 
to  a  survey  just  concluded  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Conference  Board.  The 
report  of  the  board  accompanying  the 
figures  suggests  the  question  whether  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  have  not  over-extend¬ 
ed  themselves,  since  the  annual  cost  of 
salaries  must  come  out  of  taxation,  and 
statistics  show  that  these  salaries  cost 
each  person  in  the  United  States  over  10 
years  of  age  and  “gainfully  employed”  an 
average  of  $91  a  person. 


Arcola  is  warm 
—never  burning 
hot 


U 


Never  will  forget  the  day 
Johnny  laid  his  hand  on 
the  old  stove — just  to  see 
if  it  was  hot.  My,  how 
that  poor  boy  suffered ! 

“With  Arcola  that 
worry’s  gone;  it’s  as 
much  a  radiator  as  a  boil¬ 
er;  fire  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  water;  warm 
like  a  radiator,  but  never 
burning  hot. 

“Now  the  whole  house  is 
warm  with  a  radiator  in 
each  room — and  on  half 
the  coal.” 


Arcola  is  a  small  boil¬ 
er  designed  (both  for 
hot- water  and  steam)  to 
furnish  radiator  warmth 
to  small  houses,  apart¬ 
ments,  stores,  offices, 
shops,  schools  and 
churches.  No  running 
water  is  required- 

Set  in  the  parlor,  living 
room,  dining  room, 
kitchenor  basement, and 
connected  with  Ameri¬ 
can  Radiators,  it  warms 
every  room  evenly;  also 
heats  water  for  bath, 
laundry  and  kitchen. 
And  it  pays  for  itself  in 
the  fuel  it  saves. 

A  demonstration  will 
cost  you  nothing;  it  may 
save  you  much.  Drop  in 
today  at  the  store  of  your 
Heating  Contractor. 


Send  for  the  free  ARCOLA  Booklet 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Ideal  Boilers  and  American  Radiators  for  every  heating  need 


104  West  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Dept.  F-68  816  So.  Michigan  Ave. 

CHICAGO 


Writ*  for  Booh 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  Elm  Street.  Quincy,  III. 


Organized  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE. — The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  T  W  O.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  pr,  ved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  In  Cloth  Price  $1.00 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


One  of  my  boys  is  in  the  army,  and 
he  seems  to  be  putting  up  a  good  light 
against  the  enemy.  He  is  a  captain,  and 
has  command  of  a  fighting  company.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Great  War  this  boy  had  some 
trouble  in  enlisting.  There  is  something 
the  matter  with  his  foot  and  leg,  and  the 
doctors  rejected  him  several  times.  He 
went  around  from  State  to  State,  and 
volunteered  over  and  over,  until  finally 
lie  was  accepted.  It  made  me  think  of 
the  man  they  tell  about  in  the  South  who 
walked  down  from  the  mountains  and 
tried  to  volunteer  for  service.  The  doc¬ 
tors  rejected  him  because  he  had  flat 
feet.  “Why,”  they  told  him,  “you  never 
could  stand  a  march  of  40  miles.” 

“But,”  said  the  man,  “I’ve  walked  150 
miles  over  the  mountain  roads  to  get 
here,  and  I  could  walk  to  Germany  if 
there  was  any  bridge !” 

A  good  deal  of  this  inspection  business 
is  nonsense  because  it  is  done  by  human 
machines  who  do  not  have  the  wit  to 
distinguish  personality  or  human  effi¬ 
ciency.  But  at  any  rate  my  boy  was 
finally  accepted  and  entered  camp  life 
just  like  thotisands  of  others.  He  never 
had  a  shot  at  the  Germans,  never  “went 
over  the  top”  out  of  a  ditch,  never  did 
any  thrilling  deeds,  and  never  was  deco¬ 
rated  for  great  bravery.  When  the  ar¬ 
mistice  was  signed  this  boy  was  frying 
doughnuts  in  a  camp  as  his  part  of  army 
service. 

*  *  *  *  * 


I  think  they  were  good  doughnuts,  well 
fried.  This  boy’s  work  was  more  deserv¬ 
ing  of  a  medal  than  that  of  some  of 
these  money  patriots  who  spent  their 
rime  frying  the  fat  out  of  Unde  Sam  and 
his  contracts.  When  the  war  ended  this 
boy  dropped  out  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  went  back  to  his  old  job,  where 
he  is  still.  But  I  thought  you  said  he 
was  in  the  army!  He  is  in  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army,  a  captain,  and  on  the  whole 
I  would  rather  have  him  there  than  in 
the  regular  army,  for  I  think  our  family 
has  seen  about  all  the  fighting  and  kill¬ 
ing  that  is  good  for  it.  I  think  the  rec¬ 
ords  will  show  that  some  of  my  ances¬ 
tors  have  fought  in  every  American  con¬ 
flict  from  King  Philip’s  War  down 
through  history.  I  want  our  folks  to 
have  their  full  share  in  *he  quiet  battles 
which  must  be  fought  for  the  plain  rights 
of  common  men.  The  Salvation  Army  is 
doing  great  work.  I  confess  that  I 
should  not  care  to  march  around  with 
drum  and  horn  and  Bible  and  do  the 
work  which  the  boy  is  doing,  but  it  is 
good  work  and  has  its  place  in  the 
world’s  conflict.  There  are  many  of  us 
who  are  quite  willing  to  stand  off  and 
contemplate  the  “underworld”  without 
going  near  enough  to  touch  it.  We  are 
fine  on  advice,  and  perhaps  we  give  a 
little  of  our  money  and  let  off"  a  little 
moral  talk,  but  we  do  not  get  right  dowrn 
to  a  collar  hold  as  the  Salvation  Army 


does.  What  impresses  me  is  the  earnest¬ 
ness  with  which  these  people  go  at  their 
work.  They  get  little  or  no  money  out 
living  is  simple  and  their 
and  often  discouraging,  but 
at  it  cheerfully  and  never  falter, 
tells  me  of  one  woman  with  nine 
who  has  joined  his  corps  as  a 
earnest,  faithful  and  full  of 
Of  course  there  cannot  be  any 
material  reward  for  such  a  wo- 
gives  her  life  to  the 
with  full  faith  that  she 
for  if  she  will  only  do 
that  I  should  lack  the 
do  such  a  thing,  yet  T 
this  sort  of  courage  is 


of  it.  Their 
work  is  hard 
they  go 
My  boy 
children 
worker, 
energy, 
hope  of 
man.  She  just 
cause,  apparently 
will  be  provided 
her  duty.  I  fear 
moral  courage  to 
am  sure  that  just 


needed  more  than  anything  else  in  pub¬ 
lic  life  right  now.  In  private  life  such 
heroism  is  common.  We  all  know  wot 
men  who  have  fought  to  keep  their  fami¬ 
lies  together,  and  worked  themselves  out 
in  efforts  to  give  their  children  oppor¬ 
tunity.  What  the  world  needs  now. 
above  all  things,  is  more  of  this  heroic 
spirit  put  into  public  life — not  so  much 
by  the  great  leaders  as  by  the  little  offi¬ 
cers  who  influence  the  lives  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people. 


You  take  this  woman  with  her  nine 
children  !  The  chances  are  that  she  has 
little  of  what  we  call  education  or  cul¬ 
ture.  Let  her  be  examined  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  young  graduates  from  a  theo¬ 
logical  seminary  as  to  her  fitness  to 
preach  or  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs 
of  people  and  how  -would  they  mark  her? 
Tf  she  ever  got  above  Z  I  should  be 
greatly  surprised.  Yet  the  chances  are 
that  she  could  do  far  more  effective  work 
among  the  poor  and  the  troubled  than 
any  of  her  examiners.  In  fact  this  in¬ 
cident.  of  the  woman  with  nine  children 
putting  her  life  and  her  future  right  on 
the  altar  without  hope  of  reward  or 
fame  impresses  me  as  a  lesson  to  all  of 
us.  I  think  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
great  question  of  rural  education  which 
is  now  hanging  over  us  like  a  storm 
cloud.  I  do  not  think  we  need  higher 
educators  or  school  experts  half  as  much 
as  we  do  humble  people  like  this  woman 
who  will  go  into  every  school  district  and 
labor  to  improve  the  spirit  of  the  school. 
In  former  years  there  was  a  great  gulf 
of  suspicion  and  misunderstanding  be¬ 
tween  most  of  the  established  churches 
and  the  poorer  people  in  town  and  city. 


There  was  a  mutual  life  misunderstand¬ 
ing  between  the  poor  man  on  Shinbone 
Alley  and  the  wealthy  man  on  Main 
Street.  They  could  not  get  together  on 
any  reasonable  idea  of  religious  life.  The 
Salvation  Army  was  organized  to  remedy 
this  situation,  and  few  of  us  realize  how 
much  it  has  accomplished.  The  army 
got  right  down  into  the  life  of  the  poor 
people,  gained  their  confidence  and  gave 
them  something  of  spiritual  vision  and 
power — which  the  wealthy  and  fashion¬ 
able  church  could  not  do.  There  are 
still  many  who  regard  the  Salvation 
Army  tactics  and  methods  with  amuse¬ 
ment  or  even  contempt  but  I  think  this 
organization  has  a  definite  and  needed 
place  in  American  religious  life.  While 
I  could  not,  with  any  comfort,  express 
such  religious  feeling  as  I  have  in  that 
way,  I  rhink  my  boy  can  be  of  far 
greater  service  to  humanity  in  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  than  he  ever  could  be  in  the 
regular  army ! 

*  t|s  *  :j!  * 

But  bow  does  all  this  apply  to  the 
rural  school  question?  As  I  see  it  edu¬ 
cation  as  worked  out  in  most  towns  and 
cities  is  becoming  too  expensive,  too  high- 
toned  and  too  far  away  from  common 
life.  It  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more 
in  the  hands  of  an  exclusive,  compact  or¬ 
ganization  of  teachers  and  educators  who 
rank  among  the  strictest  autocrats  we 
have  in  the  country.  Today  the  average 
town  parent  or  taxpayer  has  little  or 
nothing  to  say  about  the  way  bis  chil¬ 
dren  are  to  be  educated.  It  is  all  -worked 
out  for  him  by  an  arbitrary  system  of 
educators,  and  many  a  helpless  parent 
sees  his  children  made  part  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  new  methods,  or  sees  them 
slowly  but  surely  drawn  away  from  his 
own  simple  life  and  the  future  which  he 
is  able  to  provide  for  them  !  It  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  my  daughter  and  other 
town  teachers  tell  me  more  or  less  po¬ 
litely  that  I  am  wrong  in  all  this,  but  I 
have  seen  more  years  go  under  the  bridge, 
and  I  know  that  in  former  years  parents 
had  far  more  control  over  the  schools 
than  they  now  have.  In  our  rural  schools 
there  is  still  opportunity  for  the  parents 
to  control,  and.  in  my  opinion  this  power 
should  be  retained  at  any  cost.  In  fact 
the  great  fundamental  struggle  over  rural 
education  today  has  to  do  with  local 
power  over  the  rural  school.  Without 
any  question  the  educators  and  law¬ 
makers  feel  that  the  rural  child  should  be 
drawn  into  the  great  polishing  machine 
which  they  have  built  up  in  city  and 
town.  These  educators  will  deny  that, 
and  claim  that  they  want  to  give  the 
local  school  full  power.  They  may  even 
think  that  is  what  they  want  to  do,  but 
no  one  can  study  the  development  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  in  this  country  without  see¬ 
ing  clearly  that  all  these  educational 
plans  lead  definitely  to  centralization  and 
the  taking  of  the  child  more  and  more 
from  home  influence  and  local  control. 
That  is  a  hard  thing  to  say.  but  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  happening  to  their  children.  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  I  can  see  very  lit¬ 
tle  hope  for  the  rural  school  at  the  hands 
of  these  educators  and  law-makers.  Tf 
left  to  have  their  own  way  what  they 
substitute  will  not  be  a  rural  school  at 
all.  It  would  be  a  mongrel  town  school 
in  which  for  years  the  farm  children 
would  be  at  a  disadvantage.  It  has 
turned  out  just  that  way  in  several  of 
the  Western  States.  I  feel  that  the  real 
rural  school  is  just  as  essential  to  this 
country  as  the  more  elaborate  town 
school.  It  is  distinctly  necessary,  and 
instead  of  trying  to  force  a  new  and 
complicated  experiment  upon  the  rural 
people  I  think  greater  efforts  should  be 
made  to  improve  such  schools  as  we 
have ! 

$  :]c  $  He  $ 

And  here  appears  my  application  of 
the  work  of  the 'Salvation  Army.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  to  me  that  the  educators  and  school 
experts  want  to  wipe  out  every  one- 
room  school  that  can  possibly  be  com¬ 
bined  with  others.  Many  of  them  will 
deny  any  such  desire  or  intention,  but 
it  is  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  their 
plans.  Just  as  soon  as  they  can  get  the 
power  they  will  change  our  present  rural 
schools  into  a  hybrid  combination  of 
town  and  country.  I  am  not  trying  to 
say  whether  such  a  school  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  old  one  or  not,  but  make  no 
mistake  about  the  intention  and  desire 
of  the  educational  authorities.  The  pres¬ 
ent  school,  as  it  stands,  will  receive  little 
help  from  them.  They  have  decided  that 
ultimately  it  must  go.  And  here  must 
come  in  the  work  of  the  educational 
Salvation  Army.  The  only  way  to  save 
our  rural  schools  is  to  do  it  ourselves. 
There  must  be  home  people  who  will  go 
into  the  campaign  to  save  the  district 
School  with  just  the  spirit  of  the  woman 
With  nine  children  who  has  joined  my  boy’s 
company.  The  educators  are  inclined  to 
give  up  the  job  as  hopeless.  They  have  an¬ 
tagonized  the  rural  people  and  now  com¬ 
plain  because  they  cannot  make  people 
do  as  they  think  should  be  done.  There¬ 
fore  the  work  of  improvement  must  be 
done  by  people  like  the  woman  with  nine 
children  who  will  give  a  good  share  of 
their  lives  to  the  task  of  changing  the 
spirit  of  the  rural  district.  Where  can 


OLD  folks,  like  little  ones,  require 
a  constant,  easily  tempered  heat 
— you  might  almost  say  a  flexible  heat 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  health 
and  comfort. 


Yet  making  a  bigger  fire  in  the  fur¬ 
nace  means  over-heating  the  rest  of 
the  house.  Even  when  the  particular 
room  is  hot  enough  for  Grandpa  and 
Grandma,  you  can’t  very  conveniently 
turn  the  furnace  lower,  and  reduce 
the  heat  elsewhere.  But  a  Perfection 
Oil  Heater  furnishes  portable,  yet 
flexible  warmth.  It  will  quickly  and 
economically  heat  the  particular  room 
that  you  want,  and  young  as  well  as 
old  will  enjoy  its  genial  and  comfort¬ 
able  presence. 


Your  nearest  dealer 
will  gladly  demonstrate . 

Economical  .  Clean  «  Odorless 


PERFECTION 

Oil  Heaters 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK,  26  Broadwa 
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Special  Snaps  For 
Quick  Keen  Butters 


We  are  offering  a  limited  quantity  of  roll 
roofing  in  various  grades  for  immediate 
acceptance  and  shipment  as  follows: 

Smooth  Surfaced  Roofing 

This  material  is  built  on  three  different  weights 
of  felt,  well  saturated,  and  surfaced  smooth.  It  is 
easy  to  lay  on  any  roof,  and  can  be  adapted  to 
any  conditions  as  follows: 

No.  SC-1  Light  weight, per  roll  of  108  sq.  ft.  $1.00 
No.SC-2  Med. weight,  per  roll  of  108 sq.  ft.  1.20 
No.  SC-3  Heavy  weight,  per  roll,  108  sq.  ft.  1.40 

Red]]and  Grey-Green  Slate 
Coated  Roofing 

No.  SC-4  This  material  is  brand  new  85  to  90 
pound  stock,  built  on  a  heavy  felt,  and  surfaced 
with  red  or  grey  green  crushed  slate.  $150 

Price  per  roll  of  108  square  feet .  — 

No.SC-5  This  stock  is  more  or  less  defective  as 
to  slate  coating;  two  to  three  lengths  $1  15 
to  the  roll.  Sold  as  is  per  roll  of  108  sq.  ft. *  * - 

Roofing  for  Repair  Jobs 

No.  SC-6  Lot  TM-4.  This  material  is  put  up  in 
full  rolls,  runningfrom  three  to  four  lengths  to 
the  roll.  Suitable  for  small  roofs,  repair  jobs, 
patching,  and  lining.  It  is  known  as  repair  job, 
or  spliced  roofing.  Price  per  roll  of  108  QETC 
square  feet . 

NOTE:  Nails  and  cement  will  be 
furnished  at  lOc  per  roll  extra, 
for  any  of  the  above  material, 
Dept/SC-37 

All  Prices  are  f.o.b.Chicago 
HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO 


Water  Pumps  Water 


with  a  Rife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for 
every  purpose— without  fuel,  labor, 
freezing  or  repairs.  A  small  stream 
operates  theRifeRam.  Easy  to  install. 
First  cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  job 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer.  20,000 
in  use.  Write  for  catalog. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
90-D  West  St.  New  York 


Ion 


FENCE 


h 


Jim  Brown’*  N*w  Bar-  I 
&V  gain  Fenca  Book  show-  | 

•  >7  ing  over  150  etyle*  of 
if  fence,  farm  gates, roof - 
[  ing  and  paint  will  save 
f  yon  80%  or  more.  Over  a 
million  eatisfied  custo-  I 

mars.  Brown  nay*  freight.  —  _ 

S,  "''"f'timf  Direct  from  factory  prlcea  —  write  today 

BROWN  FENC*  *  WIRE  COMPANY  I 
Department  4301  Cleveland,  Ohio} 


LEARN  THE 
AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS 


rvON’T  BE  HELD  DOWN  1-Tie  your 
future  to  the  motor  industry.  The 
field  for  well-trained,  ambitious  men  is 
unlimited. 

VfllT  CAN  EARN  $120  TO 
IUU  $400  PER  MONTH 

We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  you  so  you  can 
qualify  for  a  position  in  a  Factory,  Service  Sta¬ 
tion,  Garage,  or  as  a  Licensed  Chauffeur.  You 
learn  by  doing  the  actual  work  under  expert  in¬ 
structors.  We  get  positions  for  our  graduates. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  SCHOOL 
DEPT.  D.  867  GENESEE  ST.  -  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

{Licensed  by  New  York  State  Board  of  Education.) 


anyone  find  a  nobler  and  more  useful 
work?  I  wish  more  of  our  teachers  had 
something  of  the  missionary  spirit  which 
would  send  them  out  into  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  where  their  talent,  even  though 
buried  in  the  ground  would  grow  into  a 
crop  of  usefulness.  I  suppose  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  expect  such  superior  teachers  to 
accept  a  hard  position  at  low  salary  for 
the  sake  of  helping  humanity.  Most  of 
us  are  inclined  to  put  self  and  safety 
first.  As  I  see  it  the  future  of  the  rural 
school  lies  in  the  hands  of  humble  men 
and  women  right  in  the  home  district 
who  will  take  whtot  they  have  and  build 
on  it. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Of  course  I  know  what  people  say. 
“You  can’t  do  anything  in  a  district  like 
mine.  People  take  no  interest  in  the 
school.  What’s  the  use?  You  might 
just  as  well  talk  into  the  air  and  let 
the  wind  blow  your  words  over  the  fence. 
That’s  as  far  as  you  ever  would  get !” 

Well,  that  makes  me  think  of  what  I 
found  last  Sunday.  I  am  planning  to 
buy  a  new  farm  which  lies  over  the  fence 
from  one  of  our  orchards.  Being  an  am¬ 
bitious  young  man  I  think  I  see  enough 
future  in  fruit  growing  to  justify  me  in 
buying  more  land. 

Now  we  used  dust  in  our  orchard  and 
as  a  result  we  have  clean  fruit.  My 
neighbor,  over  the  fence,  has  some  good 
apple  trees,  but  he  did  not  dust  or  spray. 
When  I  came  to  walk  over  the  field  I 
found  the  apples  on  the  two  rows  near¬ 
est  our  line  large  and  clean  with  only  a 
few  on  the  ground.  Beyond  that  the 
fruit  is  small  and  the  ground  red  with 
fallen  apples.  That  means  that  the  dust 
as  we  put  it  on,  blew  over  the  line  and 
settled  on  these  first  two  rows.  That 
killed  the  worms,  but  beyond  the  range 
of  that  dust  the  worms  killed  the  apples. 
I  never  saw  a  more  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  dust.  And  it  will 
be  just  about  the  same  with  your  words. 
The  wind  will  not  lose  or  destroy  them. 
If  they  contain  the  faith  and  sincerity 
of  that  woman  with  nine  children  they 
will  lodge  in  the  minds  of  your  neighbors 
and  result  in  a  better  school.  It  is  clear 
as  a  bell  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  save  the 
rural  school  we  must  do  it  ourselves  by 
showing  the  world  that  we  are  capable 
of  self-improvement.  H.  w.  C. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  o l  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
On  order,  for  thirty  gallons  or  ovsr  wo  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


TULIPS 


Popular  Colors 
Sound  Bulbs 

_  Postpaid 

SINGLES— 30  for . 81.00  100  for  83.00 

DAHYVINS— 2f>  for .  1.00  100  for  3.50 

HORROCKS  BROS.  R.  F.  D.  2  Concord.  Mass. 


for  Sale-I78-ACRE  FARM 

Excellent  buildings;  good  soil:  timber;  fully 
equipped;  crops;  stock.  Excellent  bargain.  Many 
others  at  S25  to  $1 00  per  acre,  WESTCOTT,  Oswego.  N.Y. 

Wanted -Buyers  for  New  York  State  Farms 

Interesting  pamphlet  of  facts  and  list  free. 

O.  F.  LAKE  -  TULLY,  NEW  YOKK 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Poisoning  From  Virginia  Creeper 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  dan¬ 
gerous  nature  of  the  common  poison 
ivy,  and  often  describe,  in  contrast 
with  it,  the  harmless  and  beautiful 
five-leaved  Virginia  creeper.  This  vine 
is  harmless  to  the  touch,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  item  from  the  October  issue  of 
Hygeia  explains  an  unsuspected  dan¬ 
ger': 

“Virginia  creeper,  sometimes  called 
five-leaved  ivy,  woodbine,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  ivy,  is  a  beautiful  climbing  plant 
much  used  by  gardeners  and  house¬ 
holders  for  covering  the  walls  of  build¬ 
ings.  In  Summer  the  foliage  is  deep 
green  and  very  dense.  In  Autumn  it 
becomes  a  magnificent  crimson.  The 
fruit,  which  ripens  in  October,  is  a 
small  bluish-black  berry.  It  is  known 
not  to  be  edible,  hut  ordinarily  it  is  not 
considered  poisonous.  In  the  last  few 
years  a  number  of  small  children  have 
been  poisoned  from  eating  the  berries, 
however,  and  some  of  them  died.  The 
symptoms  reported  were  like  those 
caused  by  poisoning  from  oxalic  acid, 
and  analysis  of  the  ripe  berries  has 
shown  considerable  amounts  of  that 
substance.  Oxalic  acid  is  dangerously 
poisonous;  60  grains  has  caused  tlie 
death  of  a  human  being.  Parents  and 
teachers  should  be  aware  of  the  po¬ 
tential  danger  in  Virginia  creeper. 
Small  children  in  particular  should  he 
watched  lest  they  pick  and  eat  the  at¬ 
tractive  berries.” 


Propagating  a  Rubber  Plant 

'Could  I  take  off  a  shoot  which  has 
come  out  at  the  side  near  the  bottom  of 
my  rubber  plant  and  replant  it?  Must 
I  put  it  in  water  till  it  takes  root,  or 
will  I  put  it  in  the  ground?  A.  G.  d. 

There  is  no  likelihood  of  your  being 
able  to  Toot  this  shoot  of  the  rubber 
plant  by  making  a -cutting  from  it,  either 
in  soil  or  water.  A  simple  method  of 
propagating  this  plant  is  by  mossing.  A 
branch  is  selected  with  ripe  wood,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  lanky  old  plant  with  a 
long  bare  stem  the  top  may  be  rooted 
and  cut  off,  in  either  case  making  use 
of  a  cluster  of  leaves  that  will  make  a 
well-shaped  young  plant.  Last  year  E. 
I  Farrington  described  the  process  as 
follows:  Make  a  slanting  cut  upward 
half  way  through  the  stem  with  a  sharp 
knife.  'Slip  in  a  match  or  other  small 
stick  to  hold  the  wound  open.  Then 
wrap  moss  around  it.  You  can  get  a 
little  sphagnum  moss  from  any  lorist  or 
seedsman.  It  should  make  a  knob  about 
as  big  as  one’s  fist.  Tie  it  in  pPee  with 
string  and  keep  it  moist,  but  not  drip¬ 
ping  wet.  In  a  few  weeks  many  new 
roots  will  have  been  formed  just  above 
the  cut.  Then  the  moss  can  be  removed, 
the  stem  severed  at  a  point  below  the 
roots,  and  the  new  plant  potted  in  the 
usual  way.  The  operation  is  best  per¬ 
formed  in  a  room  where  the  temperature 
remains  at  nearly  70  degrees,  and  where 
there  is  considerable  moisture  in  the  air ; 
in  other  words,  the  kitchen. 


Grape-Nuts 
and  Milk- 

One  of  the  fern 

COMPLETE 

FOODS 


WHEN  you  watch  robust  men  and  women 
at  work  or  at  play,  does  it  ever  occur  to 
you  that  their  strength  and  health  are  largely 
due  to  the  kind  of  food  they  eat? 

Grape-Nuts  and  milk  supplies  complete  and 
balanced  nourishment  of  the  highest  order.  This 
delicious  dish  provides  the  valuable  wheat  and 
milk  proteins;  the  “food  minerals/ *  phosphorus, 
iron  and  calcium;  also  the  vitamins. 

Because  of  its  nutritive  properties,  its  crisp 
texture,  and  its  easy  digestibility,  Grape-Nuts  is 
the  best-balanced  cereal  food  for  young  and  old. 

When  used  as  an  ingredient  in  other  foods, 
it  adds  remarkable  zest  and  valuable  nutritive 
elements.  Recipes  will  gladly  be  furnished  on 
request. 


Grape=Nuts 

—THE  BODYBUILDER 

“  There's  a  Reason 

Sold  by  Grocers  Everywhere f 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ino. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
One  of  the  greatest  writers  of  American  fiction  after 
reading  this  book  in  manuscript  said : 

“You  do  truly  and  wonderfully  portray  the  life 
of  the  silent  world.  It  will  help  us  all  to  under¬ 
stand  our  own  life  better.” 

Another  reader  says : 

“It  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  the  deepest 
pathos  and  the  finest  humor.” 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound 
copy  of  “Adventures  in  Silence.” 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  iiaid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscriber  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
oflices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


No  man  is  likely  to  get  more  out  of  life  tha/n  he 
puts  into  it.  He  may  seem  to  heat  the  game  at 
times,  hut  if  he  is  honest  he  trill  admit  that  much 
of  his  hoard  is  spurious  goods. 

* 

I  much  prefer  a  nice  smooth  potato,  well  washed  and 
scrubbed,  boiled  with  its  jacket  on.  When  it  is  done  I 
never  peel  it,  but  eat  it  just  as  it  is,  with  plenty  of  good 
butter.  But— one  cannot  always  get  them  nice  and 
smooth.  Perhaps  some  man  will  tell  us  why  be  raises 
scabby  potatoes  for  us  to  peel?  Why  not  the  nice 
smooth  ones?  Does  he  object  to  eating  ’em  skins  V 
all?  MRS.  G.  F. 

OST  people  do  object  to  eating  potato  skins, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  curious  things  connected 
with  modern  ideas  of  nutrition.  Most  of  the  min¬ 
eral  salts  in  the  potato  are  found  in  the  skin,  or  im¬ 
mediately  under  it.  It  is  much  the  same  as  in  the 
wheat  grain,  where  the  bran  or  outer  covering  car¬ 
ries  nearly  all  the  mineral  or  bone-  forming  ma¬ 
terials.  Thus,  bread  made  from  white,  bolted  flour, 
contains  mostly  starch,  while  the  peeled  potato  has 
little  or  none  of  the  mineral  salts  left.  Thousands 
of  people  are  now  being  advised  by  their  physicians 
that  they  must  stop  eating  potatoes  and  white  bread 
because  their  ration  has  become  “too  starchy.”  If 
these  people  would  eat  the  skin  of  the  potato  along 
with  the  starch  they  would  be  far  better  off,  for  in 
that  way  they  would  obtain  more  of  the  mineral 
salts.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  entire  wheat  bx-ead ; 
that  is,  bread  made  from  the  entire  grain,  and  not 
from  white  flour*witli  the  bran  sifted  out.  And  also 
with  apples.  In  like  manner,  most  of  the  mineral 
salts  are  contained  in  the  skin  or  just  beneath  it. 
Those  who  merely  eat  the  soft  pulp  of  a  baked  apple 
and  throw  away  the  skin  lose  the  most  valuable  pai*t 
of  the  fruit.  If  consumei-s  continue  to  regard  the 
potato  valuable  only  as  a  supply  of  starch,  the  de¬ 
mand  will  continue  to  fall  off.  If  consumers  could  be 
taught  to  eat  the  entire  tubei’,  the  demand  would 
grow.  But,  as  Mrs.  G.  F.  says,  who  wants  to  eat  a 
potato  skin  that  is  well  pitted  with  scab  germs? 
And  perhaps,  as  she  says,  “some  man  will  tell  us 
why  he  raises  scabby  potatoes-for  us  to  peel!” 

* 

HERE  is  a  complication  of  the  line  fence  trouble 
when  barbed  wire  is  put  on  top  of  the  fence. 
We  have  a  case  where  one  neighbor  built  part  of  a 
line  fence  and  put  a  strand  of  barbed  wire  at  the 
top  without  consulting  the  adjoining  owner.  A 
horse  belonging  to  the  latter  ran  into  this  wire  and 
was  injured.  A  controversy  arose  over  a  claim  for 
damages.  A  says  he  has  a  right  to  build  a  line  fence 
to  suit  him  provided  it  is  high  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  turn  stock.  B  says  that  A  has  no  right  to 
use  barbed  wire  without  B’s  permission.  In  this 
case  B  is  right.  If  A  puts  barbed  wire  on  such  a 
fence  without  the  consent  of  his  neighbor,  he  must 
be  responsible  for  any  damage  caused  by  such  wire. 
If  both  parties  agree  to  the  use  of  barbed  wire, 
neither  would  be  liable  for  damages.  Eet  all  remem¬ 
ber  that  rule.  The  line  fence  trouble  is  bad  enough 
as  it  is  without  putting  barbsoon  it. 

* 

PPLE  growers,  rvho  have  good  fruit,  are  having 
rheir  inning  this  year.  Prices  have  run  high 
from  the  start,  and  they  are  improving.  The  crop  of 
McIntosh  was  sold  to  good  advantage,  and  the  Bald¬ 
wins  will  bring  good  money.  The  crop  is  fair  or 
better,  the  market  is  good,  and  the  demand  is  steady. 
We  are  speaking  now  of  the  crop  on  the  upper  At¬ 
lantic  slope.  There  are  spots  here  and  there  where 
conditions  are  not  so  good.  but.  taken  as  a  whole, 
fruit  growers  in  this  section  will  have  a  good  season. 
The  fact  is  that,  in  spite  of  damage  by  drought,  labor 
shortage  and  other  troubles,  farmers  in  this  At¬ 
lantic  coast  section  are.  as  a  group,  better  off  than 
any  other  sectional  group  in  the  country. 


A  word  about  the  proposed  school  law.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  have  all  been  interesting  to  me.  Personally, 
I  think  the  people,  the  farmers,  the  taxpayers  should 
decide  this  question.  And  how  better  could  they  reg¬ 
ister  their  choice  than  in  a  special  school  meeting,  held 
soon  in  every  district  in  the  State?  Could  not  such  a 
meeting  be  called  by  the  Master  of  the  State  Grange, 
or  the  President  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau,  and  ad¬ 
vertised  through  the  leading  farm  papers?  And  could 
not  a  condensed  copy  of  the  proposed  bill  be  read  and 
discussed  pro  and  con  at  this  meeting,  and  resolutions 
passed  and  sent  to  the  local  Assemblyman  and  State 
Senator?  I  know  it  would  be  no  trouble  to  call  such 
a  meeting  in  our  own  school  district,  and  I  believe  that 
fully  90  per  cent  of  our  voters  are  opposed  to  any  new 
law  that  would  mean  consolidation  of  schools,  higher 
taxes  and  transporting  small  children  miles  through 
all  kinds  of  weather.  In  other  words,  some  eight  or 
ten  thousand  school  meetings,  all  in  the  same  night  all 
over  the  State  of  New  York — a  great  popular  refer¬ 
endum.  J.  JUDSON  SWIFT. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

E  call  that  an  excellent  suggestion.  The  R. 
N.-Yr.  will  help  it  in  any  possible  way.  Such 
meetings  would  settle  several  questions  about  this 
school  bill.  We  promised  to  carry  the  discussion 
into  every  school  district  in  the  State  and  we  seem 
to  have  kept  our  word.  Such  meetings  would  not 
only  mean  a  great  referendum  on  the  subject  but 
as  a  result  a  great  organization  of  rural  voters 
could  be  formed — such  as  never  was  known  before. 
This  matter  should  properly  be  started  by  the  farm 
oi-ganization  leaders.  We  hope  they  will  take  it  up 
at  once,  and  they  will  have  all  the  help  we  can  give 
'  them. 

* 

IS  lime  useful  in  apple  orchards ;  that  is,  of  enough 
use  to  warrant  the  cost.  That  question  is  now 
coming  up  frequently.  Such  wonders  are  reported 
from  the  use  of  lime  on  clover  or  Alfalfa  that  many 
apple  growers  think  it  may  work  miracles  with 
their  tx*ees.  Our  experience  shows  that  most  apple 
varieties  prefer  a  slightly  acid  soil.  There  is,  of 
.  course,  considerable  lime  in  the  apple  wood,  and 
this  must  be  supplied  if  good  growth  is  to  be  made, 
but  the  usual  orchard  soil  can  supply  this  need.  We 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  use  lime  so  much  as  a  fertilizer 
as  a  sweetener  or  renovator  of  the  soil,  and  the 
apple  tree  evidently  is  not  in  need  of  such  action. 
We  have  some  reports  which  show  that  a  heavy  dose 
of  lime  has  had  a  bad  effect  upon  apple  trees  by  pre¬ 
venting  full  development.  Yet  while  it  seems  clear 
that  lime  is  of  little  if  any  use  to  the  tree,  it  will 
often  help  the  cover  crop.  When  scattered  on  sod  it 
will  usually  bring  an  increase  of  clovex-,  and  where 
the  clovers  are  seeded  to  cover  the  ground  in  Fall  or 
Winter  the  lime  will  help.  It  is  good  practice  to 
plow  the  orchard  in  Spring,  give  good  culture  until 
July,  and  then  seed  some  combination  which  in¬ 
cludes  elovei*.  In  that  case  a  light  use  of  lime  will 
help  produce  a  heavier  “cover”  ci*op.  That  is  about 
the  sense  of  it.  Lime  is  of  little  benefit  dii’ectly  to 
the  trees,  but  it  improves  the  cover  crop,  and  thus 
helps  indirectly. 

* 

THE  two  greatest  needs  of  the  big  fruit  show 
scheduled  for  November  3-l0  in  this  city  are 
apples  and  audience.  The  managers  want  to  give 
away  at  least  250,000  apples,  and  such  a  wholesale 
gift  will  represent  the  greatest  advertising  scheme 
ever  invented  by  fruit  men.  It  will  be  like  casting 
bread  upon  the  waters  and  having  it  return  as  wed¬ 
ding  cake!  These  apples  must  come  from  fruit 
growers,  and  there  should  be  a  wide  distribution. 
Do  not  let  it  be  said  that  a  few  faithful  enthusiasts 
did  it  all.  Every  fruit  grower  on  the  Atlantic  slope 
will  profit  by  this  show.  It  will  incx-ease  the  general 
demand  for  apples,  and  that  will  mean  an  impi-ove- 
ment  in  the  market  which  will  find  its  way  to  every 
oi’chard.  Can  you  donate  a  bari-el  of  apples  or 
more  to  the  cause?  Let’s  make  this  a  co-operative 
proposition,  with  all  hands  getting  into  it.  And  the 
audience!  You  know  how  things  go  in  the  big  city 
— people  follow  the  crowd  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  Jf 
we  can  attract  a  great  crowd  to  this  show,  apple 
eating  will  become  popuar  and  fashionable.  If  you 
cannot  come,  it  must  be  that  you  have  fx-iends  or  rel¬ 
atives  here  who  will  take  advice  from  you.  Will 
you  not  write  them  and  urge  them  to  go  to  the  show. 
Put  it  as  strongly  as  you  can ;  ask  them  to  go  and 
take  their  friends  along.  That  is  the  way  you  can 
help.  The  show  will  be  big  and  original  enough  to 
justify  anything  you  can  say  about  it.  Apples  a-d 
audience — you  can  help  directly  with  one  and  indi¬ 
rectly  with  the  other. 

* 

THERE  is  great  complaint  about  the  behavior  of 
the  ‘everbearing”  or  Fall-bearing  strawberries 
this  yeai\  For  some  reason  they  have  gone  wrong. 
We  planted  nearly  2,500  plants  of  well-known  va¬ 
rieties,  and  up  to  date  we  have  picked  just  three 
quarts  of  fruit.  We  do  not  blame  the  varieties,  be¬ 
cause  in  other  years  we  have  grown  good  crops  from 
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July  till  frost  on  just  about  the  same  soil.  We  are 
inclined  to  blame  the  ti’ouble  on  our  long  continued 
drought,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  with  a  normal 
season  these  plants  will  come  back  and  do  their 
duty.  There  is  no  question  about  the  ability  of  these 
Fall  bearers  to  produce  a  late  crop  of  fruit,  yet  'ive 
question  the  commercial  profit  in  growing  them.  H 
is  desirable  to  have  some  of  them  in  the  gai’den,  but 
anyone  who  banked  on  them  for  px’ofit  this  year 
would  be  likely  to  develop  into  a  prophet  of  evil  for 
them.  We  do  not  think  this  has  been  a  fair  season 
for  testing  the  newer  varieties,  but  we  would  like 
to  have  notes  on  their  behavior.  Everyone  under¬ 
stands  our  position  i-egai’ding  “novelties.”  Investing 
in  them  is  a  gamble,  and  should  be  regarded  as  such. 
If  we  spent  money  on  a  “novelty”  we  should  let  it 
go  with  the  feeling  that  we  took  a  chance  and  had 
little  cause  to  complain  if  the  plant  or  tree  proved 
very  ordinary.  That  is  what  we  have  always  stood 
for  in  this  “novelty”  business. 

* 

ON  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  fannhouse  a  group 
of  chickens  had  gathered  under  a  tree  to  enjoy 
the  shade  before  going  on  a  hunt  for  worms  and 
bugs.  Thei’e  was  one  Black  Jersey  Giant  roostei’,  a 
tremendous  fellow,  of  full  size,  and  close  beside  him 
was  a  little  Seabright  Bantam.  The  Black  Giant, 
as  sometimes  happens  with  people  who  have  bulk, 
fell  to  making  f-^n  of  his  little  brother  Bantam.  He 
spoke  to  the  hens  of  his  small  size  and  ridiculed 
him  generally.  The  Bantam  was  not  one  to  be  hum¬ 
ble  under  such  conditions,  and  he  delivered  himself 
about  as  follows:  “You  are  not  so  much  after  all. 
You  have  nothing  but  bulk  and  feathers.  Back  in 
the  jungles  where  we  both  came  from  ages  ago  my 
ancestors  were  just  as  big  as  yours.  Don’t  ever  for¬ 
get  that!  You  have  run  to  bulk,  and  I  have  reduced 
to  brains.  If  I  had  your  bulk  I  would  whip  any 
thing  that  wears  feathers  in  this  country,  but  you 
could  not  whip  a  good-sized  hen,  unless  you  get 
some  of  my  spirit,  for  bulk  without  punch  is  not 
worth  five  cents.”  And  any  man  who  knows  ivill  ad¬ 
mit  that  Bantam  delivered  a  whole  edition  of  the 
truth ! 

* 

N  the  next  page  Henry  M.  Brigham  makes  a 
proposition  which  ought  to  bring  a  great  re¬ 
sponse  from  New  York  farmers.  At  the  next  New 
York  Legislature  he  will  see  that  a  bill  similar  to 
the  strict  ti’espass  law  of  New  Hampshire  is  intro¬ 
duced.  Such  a  law  will  curb  the  auto  hogs  and  the 
speed  merchants  who  have  been  making  free  with 
our  farm  products.  Such  a  bill  must  have  solid 
backing  by  farmers  if  it  is  ever  to  pass.  Let’s  begin 
right  now  to  put  it  over.  We  want  the  names  of 
farmers  who  will  stand  for  such  a  bill  and  come  out 
at  a  hearing  in  Albany  to  show  their  colors.  Who 
will  help  scrape  the  bristles  off  the  auto  hog?  Let 
us  have  your  names  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
kept  posted. 

* 

WITTY  psychologist  says  that  the  first  human 
conflict  is  that  of  the  baby’s  “desire  to  holler 
and  his  desire  to  swaller.”  He  finally  learns  that  he 
cannot  do  both  at  once.  He  will  holler  first,  until 
his  milk  comes,  and  then  stop  hollering  in  order  to 
swaller!  Thus  it  becomes  time  that  one  boy  with 
the  stomach  ache  can  always  make  more  noise  than 
20  boys  eating  mince  pie. 


Brevities 

Wiiat  animal  can  take  care  of  herself  better  than  a 
sheep  ? 

The  man  who  “raises  Cain”  surely  is  part  of  the 

‘  old  Adam.” 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  successful  stock  man  who  kept 
on  sleeping  several  hours  after  sunrise? 

Some  people  take  themselves  so  seriously  that  it  be¬ 
comes  a  comedy  to  others  and  a  tragedy  to  themselves. 

All  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  is  that  the  Carman  peach  has  become  a 
back  numbei\ 

Safety  First  !  That’s  a  good  maxim.  Can  you  im¬ 
prove  it  by  drawing  two  straight  marks  through  the  S 
and  making  it  $? 

A  ton  of  average  apple  pomace  has  about  half  the 
plant  food  contained  in  a  ton  of  stable  manure.  But  it 
is  sour.  Do  not  use  it  without  lime. 

The  latest  report  from  the  ox-team  express  states 
that  Mr.  Berrang  is  snowed  in  “somewhere  in  Utah.” 
He  is  still  cheerful,  however,  and  will  soon  dig  out. 

An  apple  is  a  living  thing.  A  bruise  on  its  flesh  must 
spread  through  it,  sooner  or  later.  Handle  it  as  you 
would  an  egg  if  you  expect  it  to  keep — or  win  a  prize. 

Where  strawberry  plants  are  grown  in  thick,  mat¬ 
ted  rows  we  would  not  try  to  thin  out  until  Spring. 
The  thicker  the  stand  the  gi’eater  the  self-protection  in 
Winter. 

This  is  what  a  Californthn  writes  about  Prof.  J.  E. 
Rice  of  Cornell :  “This  man  has  done  pei-haps  as  much 
to  make  two  feathers,  or  l-ather  two  eggs,  grow  where 
one  grew  before  as  any  man  in  the  United  States.” 


Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Dairy  Congress  at  Syracuse 

THE  World’s  Dairy  Congress,  at  Syracuse,  N. 

Y.,  closed  last  week.  Altogether,  beginning  in 
■Washington,  D.  C.,  then  to  Philadelphia,  and  Syra¬ 
cuse,  it  had  been  in  session  nearly  a  fortnight.  It 
was  our  first  great  international  convention.  Dele¬ 
gates  from  many  of  the  countries  of  the  world  were 
present  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  Even  the 
United  States  itself  was  more  fully  represented  than 
usual  in  New  York  State  gatherings. 

The  exhibition  was  located  in  the  buildings  at  the 
fair  grounds.  The  meetings  and  discussions,  and 
literary  exercises  generally  were  held  at  the  hotels, 
theaters,  and  churches  in  the  city.  They  were  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  most  part  apparently  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  program  but  except  for  the  membership 
meetings  of  the  association,  they  lacked  any  show 
of  enthusiasm  and  were  not  largely  attended. 

The  exhibits  at  the  fair  grounds  were  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  occasion.  There  seemed  to  be  an  end¬ 
less  exhibit  of  dairy  machinery  of  every  class  and 
kind.  It  was  really  bewildering  in  extent  and  va¬ 
riety  except  as  one  found  himself  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  some  particular  line.  Then  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  complete  and  the  variety  of  devices  suf¬ 
ficient  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  and  dairy-  cattle  was 
largely  of  the  fancy  high-bred  kind.  They  came 
from  a  wide  source  and  a  rather  large  part  seemed 
to  be  of  the  professional  show  type.  They  were, 
however,  of  a  high  type  of  perfection  and  served 
educational  purposes.  They  received  considerable 
attention  and  were  reviewed  with  no  little  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  all  who  have  a  fancy  and  a  love  for 
high  types  of  animal  life. 

While  the  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  had 
been  anticipated  it  was  good.  As  already  intimated 
it  came  from  a  very  broad  territory,  including  both 
native  and  foreign  visitors.  The  attendance  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  dairymen  of  the  State  was  not 
large.  It  was  confined  largely  to  nearby  districts. 
A  conspicuous  exception  was  a  cavalcade  of  cars 
from  Cortland  County  on  Tuesday  said  to  contain 
nearly  500  cars.  It  made  an  impressive  showing, 
in  one  continuous  line.  The  traffic  regulations  in 
Syracuse  were  adjusted  to  give  them  continuous 
right  of  way  through  the  city. 

Directly  it  was  a  dealers  and  manufacturers  and 
official  institution.  The  machinery  and  equipment 
were  largely  for  the  dealer  and  manfuacturer.  Some 
of  it,  like  the  milking  machines  and  barn  equip¬ 
ment  appealed  direct  to  the  farm,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  farmer  approached  it  in  interest  through 
the  distributing  processes  of  the  dealer  and  manu¬ 
facturer  of  by-products. 

No  dairyman,  however,  could  attend  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  without  getting  something  of  value  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  way,  or  without  feeling  a  sense  of  pride  and 
responsibility  in  the  magnitude  of  the  dairy  industy 
so  vividly  expressed  in  the  silent  language  of  the 
exhibit.  The  industry  of  the  State  was  represented 
largely  by  intelligent  and  well-to-do  dairymen  of  a 
widely  distributed  membership.  No  small  part  of 
the  benefit  arose  from  the  opportunity  afforded  for 
them  to  meet  each  other,  and  for  old  friends  to 
greet  one  another  after  long  periods  of  separation. 
To  the  writer  this  privilege  alone  was  the  best  part 
of  the  whole  show.  J.  J.  d. 


Increase  of  Milk  Drinking 

THE  daily  papers  are  well  filled  with  stories  of 
violation  of  the  Volstead  law  and  the  great  re¬ 
action  against  prohibition.  There  is  a  very  active 
propaganda  in  this  line,  with  agents  running  all  the 
way  from  Senator  J.  W.  Wadsworth  down  to  the 
scrub  newspaper  reporter.  No  one  seems  disposed 
to  tell  anything  on  the  other  side.  There  is  much  to 
tell,  for  unquestionably  prohibition,  even  with  its 
lack  of  full  enforcement,  is  responsible  for  great  in¬ 
creases  in  the  demand  for  milk,  fruit,  sugar  and 
other  forms  of  food.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
recently  printed  the  following : 

The  Daily  Chronicle  of  London  ran  a  short  article 
recently  regarding  conditions  in  that  city  which  would 
make  the  clerks  and  managers  of  perhaps  seven  or  eight 
decades  ago  gasp  if  they  could  see  them.  It  told  of 
how  today  the  city  men  are  heavy  drinkers,  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past,  but  the  beverage  now  is  milk, 
and  its  author  asked  the  question,  “Have  our  city 
young  men  got  the  milk-drinking  habit?”  A  corre¬ 
spondent,  it  appears,  who  had  just  returned  to  London 
after  an  absence  abroad,  had  noticed  the  great  number 
of  young  men  indulging  in  this  habit  and  was  im¬ 
pressed  to  write  some  comments  concerning  his  senti- 
hents  thereon.  “I  have  spent  many  years  in  the  city.  ’ 
he  wrote,  “and  my  recollections  go  back  for  thirty 
years.  When  I  began  life  there  it  was  the  common 
habit  for  men,  young  and  old,  to  slip  out  of  their  offices 
during  the  morning  for  a  bottle  of  beer  or  a  drop  of 
whisky.  In  the  Winter  a  hot  coffee  and  rum  was  per¬ 
haps  the  favorite  drink.” 

The  correspondent  then  says  that  about  lo  years 
ago  a  change  came  over  conditions,  and  cups  of  coffee, 


without  the  rum,  became  the  vogue.  Then  he  con¬ 
tinues  : 

“Circumstances  have  taken  me  into  city  cafes  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning  a  good  many  times  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  and  to  my  amazement  I  have  seen  gal¬ 
lons  and  gallons  of  cold  milk  sold  in  tumblers  to  smart 
young  fellows  of  the  ironed  hair  and  wrist-watch  type.” 

In  nearly  every  large  American  city  much  the 

same  thing  will  be  observed — and  the  habit  is  grow¬ 
ing,  in  spite  of  the  bootleggers. 


That  Troublesome  Fence 

I've  had  lots  of  trouble  with  that  neighbor  of  mine, 
His  land  and  my  land  had  a  fence  on  the  line; 

He  wanted  it  green  and  I  wanted  it  white, 

He  made  me  so  mad  I  dared  him  to  fight ; 

The  fence  needed  fixing  with  a  post  here  and  there, 
And  I  asked  him  to  meet  me  and  pay  for  his  share ; 

It  sagged  in  the  middle  and  hung  on  my  side, 

And  the  gossips  were  saying  that  I  had  no  pride ; 

He  wouldn’t  say  yes  and  he  wouldn’t  say  no, 

Kept  glaring  and  staring,  not  a  foot  would  he  go* 

The  fence  wasn’t  fixed  the  last  time  we  fought, 

And  for  calling  me  names  I  had  him  in  court ; 

But  the  trouble  is  over  and  we’re  friendly  once  more, 
He  comes  to  see  me  and  I  visit  next  door  ; 

The  way  it  was  settled  you  never  would  guess, 

It  was  Johnny,  his  son,  and  my  own  daughter  Bess; 

They  w-ent  and  got  married  unknown  to  us  all, 

So  we  pulled  down  the  fence,  ’twas  ready  to  fall ; 

And  now  we’re  so  happy  with  no  fight  to  commence, 
Thus  ending  the  mending  of  that  troublesome  fence. 
New  York  City.  Herman  borsig,  jr. 

Comment  by  The  R.  N.-Y. : 

A  happy  solution — we  wish  every  one 

Who  must  fight  o’er  a  fence  had  a  daughter  and  son 

To  sit  on  the  fence  while  they  tell  the  old  tale 

Against  which  no  neighborhood  rows  can  prevail; 

Don’t  call  in  fence  view-ers  to  wrangle  and  sue, 

Why  have  any  fence  for  fence  viewers  to  view? 


Quarantine  Against  Christmas  Greens 

Both  New  York  and  New  Jersey  have  declared  a 
quarantine,  which  went  into  effect  October  1,  against 
evergreen  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  and  parts  thereof, 
produced  or  grown  in  any  of  the  following  States : 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  This  quarantine  for¬ 
bids  the  shipment  of  all  such  materials,  not  nursery 
grown,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  gypsy  and 
brown-tail  moths  in  New  England.  It  is  not  possible 
to  make  a  satisfactory  inspection  of  Christmas  trees, 
and  as  large  colonies  of  gypsy  moth  have  been  found 
outside  the  known  infested  areas,  the  risk  of  dissem¬ 
inating  the  pest  is  very  great.  The  fact  that  nursery 
grown  stock  is  not  affected  should  stimulate  interest  in 
the  commercial  culture  of  Christmas  greens.  The  New 
England  quarantine  will  cause  this  city  to  look  to 
other  sections  for  its  supply  this  season,  and  we  are 
likely  to  find  the  trade  developing  in  districts  hitherto 
untouched.  Anyone  desirous  of  shipping  greens  should 
get  in  touch  with  the  dealers  early,  and  make  plans  for 
proper  packing  and  transportation.  Late  and  careless 
shipping  that  merely  consigns  evergreens  to  the  city 
dump  is  a  costly  form  of  wasteful  destruction. 


Consolidated  Schools  in  Iowa 

[The  following  statement  covers  the  history  of  a 
school  controversy  at  Tipton  Iowa.  In  order  to  obtain 
facts  and  figures  regarding  consolidation  and  its  results, 
wo  go  to  Western  States  where  the  plan  has  been  fully 
tried  out.  This  seems  to  be  a  typical  case.] 

Our  city  has  approximately  2,500  population.  Our 
schools  were  two  brick  buildings,  amply  sufficient  to 
take  eaie  of  the  city  needs,  as  well  as  the  immediate 
surrounding  community.  These  buildings  are  in  good 
state  of  preservation  and  would  require  very  little  re¬ 
pair  expense  for  years  to  come.  In  June,  1920,  an 
election  was  called  in  both  city  and  country,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  “Shall  we  consolidate  seventy-one  and  five- 
eighths  sections  of  rural  district  with  the  city?”  It 
carried  in  both  precincts  by  a  mere  half  dozen  votes. 
Immediately  six  of  the  better  rural  buildings  consid¬ 
ered  conveniently  located  were  moved  to  the  city  sire, 
for  grade  work,  and  the  remainder  of  the  country 
schools  disposed  of  for  cash.  Before  this  election  was 
held  we  were  told  by  men  who  purported  to  know,  and 
men  in  whom  we  had  confidence  at  that  time,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Taxes  will  not  be  affected  to  any  perceptible  de¬ 
gree.”  Election  was  over  and  children  came  streaming 
to  the  city  schools.  Our  buildings  were  really  taxed  up 
to  capacity.  Some  of  the  teachers  hired  to  teach  school 
forgot  propriety  and  began  advising  the  small  children 
constantly  of  these  conditions.  Little  children  would 
go  home  and  tell  the  parents  what  they  had  learned  at 
school.  Then  the  parent  would  advise  the  child  of  the 
local  financial  condition,  all  of  which  was  taking  the 
child  at  a  great  disadvantage.  A  spirit  of  discord  be¬ 
gan  to  develop. 

On  December  11,  1922,  an  election  was  called  to 
vote  on  “Proposition  to  erect  a  new  consolidated  school 
building  at  an  expense  of  .$273,000.”  Again,  the  re¬ 
mark  by  men  who  purported  to  know,  “It  will  not  affect 
taxes  to  any  perceptible  degree.”  “Possibly  just  an¬ 
other  pig  or  another  bushel  of  wheat.”  This  time  the 
remarks  did  not  have  the  previous  weight,  as  demon¬ 
stration  had  already  been  made.  That  school  election, 
December  11,  1922,  will  long  be  remembered  in  Iowa. 
The  opposing  faction  demanded  representation  on  the 
board  of  elections  and  finally  was  received  with  open 
arms.  The  election  was  held  in  a  “downtown”  office 
room,  where  the  crowd  of  voters  that  had  assembled 
hours  before  could  pass  through  and  deposit  their  bal¬ 
lots.  One  thousand  names  were  recorded  by  the  clerks 
in  the  first  two  hours,  and  in  five  hours,  when  the  final 
gong  had  sounded,  1.679  voters  had  deposited  their  bal¬ 
lots  in  one  precinct.  Result,  proposition  defeated  by 
99  votes. 

Determined  notttodbe  defeated,  July  31,  1923,  another 
election  was  called  to  vote  on  a  proposition  to  build  a 
new  consolidated  school  building  for  $250,000.  feeling 
sure  the  farmer  at  such  a  busy  season  would  not  leave 
the  thrashing  machine  in  the  wheat  field.  But  the  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  wheat  fields  stopped  humming;  men, 
women  and  children  climbed  on  the  hayrack  and  into 
the  auto ;  some  came  in  on  horseback,  now  a  rare  sight 
in  Iowa.  This  time  1,350  souls  went  “between  the 
polls,”  with  the  result  that  the  proposition  was  de¬ 
feated  by  131  votes.  Next  <Iay  the  board  purchased  a 
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residence  adjacent  to  the  school  grounds  and  convert¬ 
ed  same  into  more  grade  rooms. 

School  fights  are  always  a  nasty  thing  for  a  com¬ 
munity,  but  when  it  is  necessary,  do  as  we  do  in  Iowa — 
don  t  do  if  Imlf-hearted.  Both  sides  fight  to  win. 

Both  fighting  factions  are  pi-oud  of  our  schools,  but 
they  cost  more  than  we  can  bear.  We  have,  including 
kindergarten,  a  13-year  course.  We  have  800  pupils 
-i  j  ec”  teachers  _  on  payroll,  18  drivers  delivering 

children  (rural  districts)  ;  janitors  and  caretakers  of 
premises;  we  employ  five  motor  truck  transports,  five 
automobiles,  eight  horse-drawn  busses.  These  trans- 
ports  haul  from  five  to  30  children.  One  bus  is  driven 
lit  miles  morning  and  night,  or  38  miles  per  day.  Not 
one  foot  or  gravel  or  paved  road  in  the  district,  except 
44  blocks  inside  the  city.  Superintendent  draws  $3,300- 
two  male  teachers,  $3,966.60;  26  female  teachers,  $31,- 
48 1  ;  bus  drivers,  $14,000. 

Does  rural  consolidation  affect  taxes?  These  exam¬ 
ples  are  samples ;  both  these  tracts  were  owned  by  the 
same  individual.  Quote  school  tax  only. 

Rural  District  Example. — ‘Records  show  mortgage 
against  this,  $12,000:  S 


191 8-. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 


Farm  Value  School  Tax 
$3,519  71  mills 

3.800  10S  mills 

3.800  381  mills 

3.803  506  mills 

3.803  464  mills 


$24.98 

41.04 

144.78  (first  year) 

192.43 

176.00 


By  this  chart  you  will  see  a  leap  in  school  tax  alone 
the  first  year  of  $103.74. 

City  Property  by  Same  Party — 


■School  Tax 
Value  Alone 

1918  _  $1,500  308  mills  $46.20 

1919  _  1,500  434  mills  65.10 

1920  -  1.500  381  mills  57.15  (drop  $7.95) 

1921.  .  .  .  1.500  506  mills  75.90  (back  again ) 

1922 _  1,500  464  mills  69.60 


Or,  in  other  w-ords,  this  party  paid : 

1918  School  taxes  alone .  $71.1S 

1919  School  taxes  alone..... .  105.14 

1920  First  year  .  201.93 

1921  Second  year  .  268.33 

1922  Third  year  .  246.05 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  suggest  at  all  elections 
held  to  determine  any  proposition,  each  faction  insist 
on  an  equal  represenation  on  the  election  board,  such 
members  to  be  selected  by  their  own  respective  factions ; 
constitution  provides  such,  and  it  will  also  aid  in  main¬ 
taining  a  given  degree  of  confidence. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  good  schools,  but  I  believe 
in  helping  to  make  it.  possible  to  pay  for  such  priviliges 
and  still  maintain  a  home.  This  leak  of  funds  is  not 
centered  alone  in  public  schools.  There  is  entirely  too 
great  a  tendency  all  along  the  line  to  feed  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  crib.  We  should  wake  to  a  realization  that  this  crib 
is  our  own  hand.  “A  public  office  is  a  public  trust,”’ 
and  now.  as  never  before,  should  such  officers  sit  down 
and  guard  those  funds.  We  should  at  this  time  exercise 
the  greatest  degree  of  caution.  We  should  absolutely 
stop  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  so  far  as  new  ven¬ 
tures  are  concerned,  and  many  of  the  old  ventures.  Un¬ 
til  we  do  this  we  cannot  even  hope  to  return  to  pros¬ 
perity.  OLIVER  S.  JOHNSON. 


Get  Back  of  This  Bill 

I  have  several  acres  of  land,  and  have  put  up  notices 
in  several  places  against  hunting  and  trespassing.  Have 
I  any  right  to  prosecute  anyone  I  catch  doing  the  same’ 

New  York.  j  L 

If  you  have  posted  notices  warning  all  persons 
against  hunting  or  fishing  or  trespassing  thereon  along 
the  boundary  of  your  lands,  not  more  than  40  rods 
apart,  with  at  least  one  notice  on  each  side  and  one  at 
each  corner  of  your  lands,  you  have  the  right  to  arrest, 
without  warrant,  any  person  trespassing  thei-eon  with 
or  having  in  his  possession  a  rod,  gun  or  any  imple¬ 
ment  or  means  by  which  fish,  birds  or  quadrupeds  may 
be  disturbed,  taken  or  killed.  The  better  way,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  notify  the  State  police  and  they  will  make 
the  arrest.  Actions  for  trespassing  are  prosecuted  by 
the  State,  and  the  trespass  is  a  misdemeanor,  with  an 
added  penalty  of  $50,  one-half  of  which  added  penalty  is 
payable  directly  to  the  land  owner.  Under  a  recent 
amendment  the  penalty  of  $50  may  be  compromised 
with  the  consent  of  the  Conservation  Commission  and 
the  justice  before  whom  the  action  is  brought,  for  not 
less  than  $10. 

Hunters  are  required  by  law  to  exhibit  their  licenses 
to  any  person  requesting  to  see  them,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  be  easily  identified.  After  January  1,  1924,  they 
are  required  to  wear  in  a  conspicuous  place  on’  their 
clothing  a  button  furnished  by  the  commission,  giving 
the  number  of  their  license. 

Posting  of  notices  will  be  sufficient,  provided  illegible 
or  destroyed  signs  be  replaced  once  a  year  during  the 
months  of  March,  July,  August  or  September.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  but  one  or  two  prosecutions  is 
necessary  in  any  neighborhood  to  effectually  put  a  stop 
to  trespass  by  sportsmen  on  posted  farm  lands.  As  the 
statute  prohibits  trespassing  upon  posted  land  with  a 
rod  or  gun.  convictions  are  easy  and  certain,  as  it  is 
only  necessary  to  prove  that  the  party  who  posted  the 
land  either  owned  or  leased  the  land  posted,  that  it  was 
properly  posted,  and  that  the  trespasser  was  on  the 
premises  with  a  rod  or  gun  in  his  possession.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  posting  from  the  standpoint  of  enjoying 
peaceable  possession  of  farm  lands  and  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  game  thereon  are  so  manifest  that  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  that  all  farm  lands  are  not  posted.  All  damage 
upon  farm  property  is  not,  however,  caused  by  sports¬ 
men,  and  the  New  Hampshire  statute  to  which  The  R 
N.-Y.  recently  called  attention,  should  be  enacted  in 
this  State.  This  act  provides  that  any  person  who 
enters  upon  the  improved  land  of  another  and  destroys 
or  injures  any  tree,  shrub  or  vine,  or  steals,  takes  or 
carries  away  any  live  stock,  poultry,  fruit,  vegetables 
or  other  product,  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $20,  or  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  30  days,  and 
if  the  offense  is  committed  by  a  person  with  the  aid  of 
an  automobile  to  carry  them  to  or  from  the  premises, 
his  license  shall  be  revoked  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  have  a  bill  to  this  effect  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  if  the 
farmers  will  get  behind  this  bill  and  atttend  the  hearing 
on  the  bill  at  Albany  in  sufficient  numbers,  it  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  passed.  Such  an  act  would  effectually  put  a 
stop  to  the  lawless  depredations  from  which  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  State  have  so  long  suffered. 

If  farmers  who  are  willing  to  attend  the  hearing  on 
this  bill  at  Albany  will  send  their  names  and  addresses 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  will  give  them  ample  notice  of  the 
hearing.  RfiNey  U.  brigham. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Windows 

The  windows  of  some  homes  are  hung 
With  filmy,  frilly  white, 

Through  which  the  warmth  of  lamps  may 
shine, 

,  Whenever  it  is  night. 

And  some  are  hung  with  silken  stuffs 
Of  yellow,  or  of  blue ; 

But  some  are  barred  against  the  world 
That  nothing  may  show  through. 

I  like  to  see  pale  candles  glow 

Through  some  soft  curtained  place; 

I  like  to  see  gay  cretonne  frame 
A  happy,  smiling  face. 

I  like  to  see  a  slender  hand 
Against  a  satin  shade  ; 

But  windows  that  are  blankly  dull — 

They  make  me  half  afraid  ! 

I  wonder  what  may  live  behind 
The  shutters  and  the  gloom. 

What  secrets  may  be  kept  inside 
The  shadowy  shrouded  room. 

I  wonder  if  great  grief  may  dwell 
With  sorrow  and  despair 
Behind  each  window  that  is  closed 
And  curtainless  and  bare.  .  .  . 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

* 

The  following  is  a  favorite  recipe  for 
ginger  pears,  which  we  printed  in  1919. 
Four  pounds  of  pears,  peeled  and  sliced 
into  thin  chips,  4  lbs.  sugar,  4  oz.  pre¬ 
served  ginger,  cut  in  small  pieces,  three 
lemons,  juice  and  rind  sliced  thin,  y2  pint 
of  water.  The  pears  should  be  rather 
hard.  Cook  slowly  until  thoroughly 
done,  then  seal  in  jars  or  glasses. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  for  method  of 
making  an  old-fashioned  dish  called  “but¬ 
termilk  pop.”  It  was  made  of  buttermilk 
with  cornmeal  stirred  and  cooked  in  it, 
but  she  has  not  succeeded  in  making  it 
herself.  Does  anyone  know  just  how  this 
was  made? 

* 

1  One  of  our  readers  in  Virginia,  wh 
does  not  give  name  or  address,  asks  for 
method  of  making  crocheted  rugs,  which 
we  give  below.  We  should  like  to  re¬ 
mind  our  correspondents,  cnee  more,  that 
wre  do  not  print  names  and  addresses  of 
inquirers  in  full,  where  answered  in  the 
paper,  and  we  require  them  only  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  good  faith,  and  to  enable  us  to 
answer  by  mail  if  we  desire.  Tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  directions  were  given  us  by  Mrs. 
M.  H.  M.  of  Texas : 

“I  tear  or  cut  strips  of  material,  such 
as  are  used  for  other  rag  rugs,  about  a 
half  inch  wide,  and  it  takes  a  fairly  good- 
sized  hook,  one  that  will  hook  the  strip 
up  nicely.  A  steel  or  homemade  hard¬ 
wood  hook  is  best,  as  the  others  break. 
Make  a  chain  of  five  stitches,  join,  then 
make  a  chain  of  two  stitches.  Fill  the 
little  ring  with  single  crochet,  join  to  sec¬ 
ond  stitch  of  chain  of  two.  Make  an¬ 
other  chain  of  two  stitches,  put  two  sin 
gle  crochet  in  each  stitch  of  preceding 
row,  join  to  second  chain.  Make  the 
chain  of  two  stitches  and  join  to  second 
stitch  each  row.  I  do  this  way  so  that  in 
crocheting  rows  of  different  colors  they 
will  join  nicely.  In  the  next  rows  widen 
as  often  as  will  keep  the  work  flat.  As 
the  rug  grows  larger  there  will  be  less 
widening.  Place  the  work  on  a  flat  sur¬ 
face  often,  and  pull  it  if  it  seems  fight. 
Only  by  making  one  or  two  rugs  will  one 
know  exactly  how  to  keep  it  flat.  This 
is  so  in  regard  to  a  round  rug.  In  making 
an  oblong,  make  a  short  chain,  and  cro¬ 
chet  up  and  down  each  side,  widening  at 
first  about  three  times  at  each  end.  then 
widen  at  the  ends  only  enough  to  keep  it 
flat.” 


Russian  Dishes  for  Americans 

Russian  Kraut. — For  this,  the  cabbage 
is  cut  as  for  any  kraut,  and  pressed  in  a 
platter  or  bowl  till  juicy,  and  salted  to 
taste,  but  not  heavily.  It  is  then  mixed 
with  finely  sliced  carrots,  black  pepper, 
caraway  seed  and  bay  leaves.  When 
packed  in  jars,  covered  with  a  clean  cloth 
and  weighted  down,  it  is  left  in  the  warm 
kitchen  three  days  to  ferment.  Then 
when  the  cloth  is  lifted  and  cleaned,  the 
kraut  is  ready  to  store  anywhere,  and 
will  keep  till  June — if  permitted. 

There  is  another  way,  which  calls  for 
perfect,  whole,  washed  apples,  packed  in 
layers  with  the  kraut;  8  or  10  in.  of 


kraut,  then  a  layer  of  apples ;  the  same 
depth  of  kraut  again,  and  more  apples — 
and  so  on. 

Pirushka. — Season  1  lb.  of  Hamburger 
with  salt,  pepper  and  chopped  onion,  and 
fry.  Boil  two  eggs  hard,  and  chop  them. 
Cool  the  meat  and  mix  in  fhe  chopped 
eggs.  Make  a  discuit  dough,  roll  y2  in. 
thick,  and  cut  in  rounds  of  about  4  in. 
Place  meat  and  egg  mixture  on  half  the 
piece  of  dough,  fold  over  and  pinch  to¬ 
gether  firmly,  and  fry.  This  makes  seven 
turnovers.  Yeast  dough,  shortened  slight¬ 
ly,  is  used  also,  and  chopped  cabbage,  in¬ 
stead  of  meat,  forms  one  of  the  favorite 
Russian  fillings.  E.  M.  c. 


Hallowe’en  Shower  for  Shut-ins 

A  novel  “sunshine  shower”  for  fhe 
sick  friend,  or  invalid,  is  a  large  jack- 
o’lantern  filled  with  gifts  and  presented 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1846.  Girls’  coat, 
having  kimono 
sleeve  section  with 
seam  on  shoulder, 
and  front  section 
forming  deep  pock¬ 
ets.  Sizes  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  Size 
10  years  requires  2 
yds.  54-in.  material 
without  nap..  15 
cents. 


wrap-around  coat- 
dress,  with  surplice 
or  left-front  clos¬ 
ing,  full-  length 
sleeves  perforated 
for  shorter  length, 
and  with  even  or 
uneven  hem-line  at 
bottom.  Sizes  16, 
18  and  20  years. 
Size  18  years  re¬ 
quires  4  yards  40- 
in.  material.  20 
cents. 


1960 


I960.  Girls’  slip- 
on  dress  in  middy 
effect;  straight 
blouse  with  long  or 
short  sleeves  and 
convertible  collar, 
attached  to  plaited 
skirt.  Sizes  4,  6,  8 
and  10  years.  Size 
8  years  requires  1% 
yards  54-in.  mater¬ 
ial.  15  cents. 


1894.  Boys’  suit, 
having  coat  with 
Peter  Pan  collar, 
with  or  without 
belt  or  set-in  pock- 
e  t  s,  and  with 
straight  trousers. 
Sizes  4,  6  and  8 

years.  Size  6  years 
requires  2  yards 
36-in.  material  for 
suit,  with  %  yard 
for  trimming.  15 
cents. 


Fashion  Catalog  15  cents. 


on  Hallowe'en.  After  making  the  jack- 
o’lantern  line  it  with  waxed  paper  and 
place  a  piece  of  <the  paper  under  the  lid, 
also  to  protect  the  packages.  Witches 
or  black  cats  may  be  pasted  on  each  side 
of  the  jack-o’lantern  where  ears  would 
be. 

As  for  the  gifts,  they  may  be  varied  to 
fit  each  individual  case,  depending  upon 
whether^  the  recipient  is  a  child  or  an 
adult.  There  may  be  something  to  eat, 
something  to  wear  or  read,  and  several 
other  articles.  By  using  small  gifts 
quite  a  variety  may  be  included.  Wrap 
each  article  in  orange  colored  paper  and 
fasten  with  Hallowe’en  seals. 

This  is  something  in  which  a  class  or 
a  society  may  all  have  a  part  and  whicn 
young  people  will  enjoy  doing.  With 
the  gold  of  the  pumpkin  and  the  orange 
colored  wrappings  it  is  truly  a  “sunshine 
shower.” 


German  Mettwurst 

“Mettwurst’  or  “streichwurst,”  the  lat¬ 
ter  expression  really  meaning  “spreading 
sausage.”  is  a  very  common  and  popular 
type  of  sausage,  known  at  its  highest 
perfection  in  Brunswick,  Germany.  To 
get  the  highest  price,  it  was  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  label  it:  “Braunschweiger  Mett¬ 
wurst.”  The  ingredients  required  are : 
3  lbs.  beef,  4  lbs.  pork  (lean),  1  lb.  fat 


Why  the  Doctor  asks : 
"Do  you  drink  coffee  ?' 


TF  you  are  troubled  with 
headaches,  insomnia,  in¬ 
digestion,  or  sluggishness  of  • 
the  liver  or  bowels,  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  first  ques¬ 
tions  your  doctor  asks  is, 
‘•Do  you  drink  coffee?” 

He  knows,  better  than 
anyone  else,  that  the  drug, 
caffeine,  present  in  coffee, 
tends  to  irritate  the  nervous 
system  and  is  a  frequent 


cause  of  disturbance  to 

health. 

If  coffee  causes  trouble, 
and  you  value  health,  stop 
coffee  and  drink  Postum. 

Postum  is  a  pure  cereal 
beverage  —  absolutely  free 
from  caffeine  or  any  other 
drug.  It  has  a  delicious 
flavor,  that  many  people 
prefer  to  coffee. 


01  f 
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A  BEVERAGE 


Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in  two  forms:  Instant 
Postum  (in  tins)  prepared  instantly  in  the  cup 
by  the  addition  of  boiling  water.  Postum  Cereal 
(in  packages)  for  those  who  prefer  the  flavor 
brought  out  by  boiling  fully  20  minutes.  The 
cost  of  either  form  is  about  one-half  cent  a  cup. 


A  BEVERAGE 
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—  FOR  HEALTH — 

There's  a  Reason” 


Every  sack  of  OCCIDENT  Flour  is  milled  to  the  highest  standard 
of  quality  and  cleanliness. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  OCCIDENT-made  bread  keeps 
moist  and  sweet  and  wholesome  so  much  longer  than  bread  made 
from  just  ordinary  flour. 


Try  OCCIDENT  for 
your  next  baking. 


RUSSELL-MILLER  MILLING  CO. 

General  Offices,  Minneapolis  Minn. 


ICCUEKL 


WOf.TH  IT! 


COSTS  MORE 


Occident 


The  Guaranteed  Flour 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

~cQa 


§ 


'X 


FOR 

INDIGESTION 

3*  CENTS 

6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


ELL-ANS 

25$  and  75$  Packages  Everywhere 


From  Factory  To  Foot 


*3!i 

Postpaid 

No. 
62637 


Ladies’  stylish  Fall  boot,  short 
vamp.  Best  dark  brown  calf- 
finished  leather;  full  leather 
sole;  air-cushion-tread  rubber 
heel.  Sizes  2%-8. 

Our  'Bargain  Book  showing  40 
other  lateBt  shoe  styles  sent 
FREE  upon  request. 

Quickstep  Shoe  Company 
Dept.  D  Boston 


For  Sale-AAN «  m a^hine*  Knitting  Yarns 

GOLF  AND  PLAIN  SOCKS.  We  also  can  work  your  wool 
into  yarn.  H.  A.  Bartlett,  Harmony,  Maine 


SAVE  $5.00  to  $40.00 


—  direct  from  manufacturers 
quality  and  newest  improvements  made?  See  oui 
beautiful  new  design  blue  and  gray  por¬ 
celain  enamel  ranges  that  you  can  bu; 
for  less  money  than  others  ask  for  just 
ordinary  stoves. 

MAIL  A  POSTAL  TODAY  —  for 

greatest  money  saving  bargain  book 
our  22  years.  Any  stove,  range,  heat¬ 
er  or  furnace  on  30  days’  trial.  Quick, 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Easy  payments. 
500,000  pleased  customers.  Send 
us  your  name  today. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,Mfrs. 

Rochester  Ave..  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


Iht  RURAL  NE\V-\^k..ER 
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pork  (clear),  two  dessertspoons  salt,  one 
dessertspoon  saltpeter  (powdered),  one 
dessertspoon  pepper,  one  dessertspoon 
cloves,  one  dessertspoon  nutmeg.  The 
original  recipe  added  one  small  glass  of 
rum.  The  entire  mass  is  ground  with 
the  finest  cutter  to  a  thick,  smooth,  pasty 
consistency,  filled  into  2-in.  sausage  skins, 
pricking  all  the  bubbles  with  a  fork,  and 
allowed  to  stand  12  hours  in  cold  water. 
The  next  day  press  it  more  firmly  into 
the  skins,  tie,  and  dry.  Smoke  S  to  10 
days.  This  recipe  is  taken  from  a  Ger¬ 
man  cook  book,  “Das  Haus-Wesen,”  that 
I  secured  when  doing  my  post-graduate 
study  in  Germany.”  c.  a.  m. 


Elementary  Astronomy  as  Winter 
Recreation 

In  an  earlier  article  I  spoke  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  learning  the  constellations  with¬ 
out  other  help  than  that  of  star  maps. 
After  two  friends  and  I  had  done  this 
separately,  we,  with  a  few  others,  formed 
a  class,  which  met  at  our  respective  homes 
during  two  Winters.  In  beginning  we 
inserted  a  notice  in  a  local  paper,  read¬ 
ing  :  “A  few  women  are  meeting  Mon¬ 
day  afternoons  to  study  astronomy.  All 
who  are  interested  are  invited  to  join 
them.”  This  drew  forth  humorous  com- 


on  the  fixed  stars,  and  were  astonished 
to  learn  that  they  look  no  larger  in  any 
telescope,  but  merely  more  intensely 
bright.  They  are  too  far  away  for  their 
disk  to  be  appreciably  magnified,  though 
really  much  greater  than  our  sun. 

On  the  second  Winter  we  used  new, 
uniform  text  books,  and,  having  with  us 
a  few  new  members,  we  reviewed  the 
ground  gone  over,  and  went  somewhat 
more  deeply  into  study  of  the  eclipse, 
colures,  etc.  At  each  meeting  articles  on 
astronomical  subjects  which  we  had 
found  in  our  reading,  were  brought  in  and 
read,  and  we  spent  one  afternoon  reading 
brief  sketches  of  the  lives  of  famous  as¬ 
tronomers,  and  a  more  extended  account 
of  the  remarkable  lives  and  achievements 
of  William  and  Caroline  Ilerschel.  By 
Spring  we  had  reached  navigation  in  our 
text  books,  but  did  not  proceed  farther 
for,  as  housekeepers,  we  found  it  more 
i  eeessary  to  clean  house  than  to  navigate. 
Since  then  our  course  has  been  continued 
billy  by  occasional  reading  of  articles 
when  we  meet  for  other  study. 

Lest  any  say,  “This  might  be  profitable 
for  young  'women,  but  I  am  too  old,”  1 
will  state  that  with  one  exception  we 
were  all  women  in  middle  life  or  beyond  ; 
one  of  our  most  enthusiastic  members  was 
well  along  in  her  seventies.  We  proved 
the  truth  of  the  wise  saying  that  study, 
which  is  the  bane  of  boyhood,  is  the  in- 


11022.  Applique  motifs  and  borders  of  rabbits  and  chickens. 
Pattern  contains  24  rabbits  and  18  chickens  1%  inches  high,  12 
medium-size  chickens  2%  inches  high,  and  6  large  chicken’s  4 
inches  high;  rights  and  lefts  in  all  designs.  20  cents. 
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ment  from  city  papers,  one  of  which  al¬ 
luded  to  the  Gopher  Prairie  Club,  in  the 
novel  “Main  Street,”  implying  that  we 
wei-e  taking  up  a  pi’ofound  subject  in  an 
absurdly  casual  manner.  We  joined  in 
the  laughter,  feeling  that  we  could  af¬ 
ford  to,  for  we  were  deriving  keen  pleas¬ 
ure  and  considerable  profit  from  our  ef¬ 
forts. 

Our  text  books  were  not  uniform,  but 
this  was  not  wholly  a  disadvantage.  As 
alleged  “teacher,”  I  had  to  study  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  class,  and  to  make  out  a 
list  of  questi  ns  for  the  others  to  copy 
as  the  next  lesson  ;  but  the  awkwardness 
of  using  different  books  was  largely  offset 
by  the  w'ealtli  of  material  they  provided, 
tine,  entitled  “Recreation  in  Astronomy,” 
was  still  valuable  and  delightfully  inter¬ 
esting.  After  we  had  given  study  to  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  cause  of  seasons,  comets 
and  meteors,  we  made  (partly  indoors) 
a  representation  of  the  solar  system,  fol¬ 
lowing  directions,  which  1  quote  : 

“Put  in  nosition  a  globe  2  ft.  in  diam¬ 
eter — a  half-barrel  or  a  2-bu.  basket  will 
do;  lVi  ft.  from  its  center  mount  on  a 
stick,  so  as  to  reach  the  equator,  a  mus¬ 
tard-seed  for  the  planet  Mercury  ;  at  8  ft. 
a  pea  for  Venus;  at  4  ft.  a  pea  for  earth 
(do  not  place  all  planets  on  the  same  side 
of  the  sun)  ;  at  6  ft.  a  large  pinhead  for 
Mars;  at  11  ft.  200  specks  of  pepper  on 
a  sheet  of  paper,  for  the  asteroids  or 
planetoids;  at  20  ft.  a  small  orange  for 
Jupiter;  at  37  ft.  a  smaller  orange  for 
Saturn  ;  at  75  ft.  a  small  plum  for 
Uranus,  and  at  118  ft.  a  cherry  for  Nep¬ 
tune.” 

/Using  as  a  basis  for  computation  the 
fact  that  light  from  the  sun  x-eaches  us  in 
eight  minutes,  and  that  from  the  nearest 
fixed  star,  Alpha  Centauri,  in  about  four 
and  one-third  years  (according  to  latest 
authorities),  we  found  that  to  represent 
Alpha  Centauri  on  the  same  scale  we 
should  have  had  to  place  a  great  globe 
at  a  distance  of  over  200  miles  from  our 
basket  sun!  This,  better  than  anything 
else,  helped  us  to  realize  the  remarkably 
isolated  location  of  our  solar  system,  in 
the  great  universe  of  fixed  stars,  every 
one  of  which  that  we  see  is  a  burning 
sun. 

With  our  crude  “system”  before  us  it 
was  easy  to  leaim  the  meaning  of  con¬ 
junction,  opposition  and  quadrature,  and 
interesting  to  learn  special  facts  about 
each  planet;  as,  for  instance,  that  Mer¬ 
cury  has  the  density  of  lead,  an  average 
temperature  above  that  Of  boiling  water, 
and  a  speed  of  70  times  that  of  a  ride 
ball ;  that  Venus  has  phases,  like  the 
moon;  that  Jupiter,  which  we  appropri¬ 
ately  represented  by  an  orange,  has  the 
density  of  water,  and  that  Mars  has 
peculiarities  suggesting  atmosphere  and 
possible  inhabitants.  'We  read  articles 
on  Mars,  written  from  various  viewpoints. 
Of  course,  we  considered  the  laws  of  light, 
centrifugal  and  centripetal  force,  etc., 
and  w7e  read  articles  on  the  spectroscope 
and  on  recently  invented  instruments  used 
bv  astronomers.  Before  closing  the  first 
Winter’s  wTork  we  had  had  a  lesson  or  two 


diligence  of  middle  life  and  the  restorative 
of  age.  Life  is  always  enriched  by  new 
and  wider  interests. 

GRACE  AGNES  TIMMERMAN. 


Saving  the  Surplus  at  Butchering  Time 

No  matter  how  carefully  we  manage, 
there  must  be  an  unavoidable  surplus  of 
fresh  pork  trimmings,  such  as  back¬ 
bones,  sipareribs,  heads,  feet,  etc.,  at 
butchering  time.  If  within  easy  reach  of 
a  good  market  such  surplus  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  a  profit ;  however,  manv 
housewives,  like  myself,  prefer  to  utilize 
these  by-products  by  preserving  them  in 
such  a  wray  that  they  will  come  to  the 
table  in  a  palatable,  wholesome  manner 
weeks  after  the  butchering  season,  when 
the  family  will  relish  roast  ribs,  pickled 
feet,  roasted  backbone,  etc.  This  may 
be  easily  done,  and  the  only  utensils  need¬ 
ed  are  some  clean,  sweet  gallon  stone 
jars,  which  are  available  in  almost  everv 
home. 

As  soon  as  the  lard  and  sausage  mak¬ 
ing  are  done,  the  meat  trimmed  and  salt¬ 
ed.  for  I  look  after  all  of  these,  1  cut  up 
all  surplus  backbones  and  ribs  as  if  to 
cook  ;  wash  well  and  drop  in  salted  water 
over  night.  Next  morning  drain  and 
drop  the  pieces  into  kettles  of  deep  boil¬ 
ing  fat.  Cook  until  a  light  brown,  but 
not  hard ;  pack  closely  in  stone  jars  to 
within  2  in.  of  the  top,  weigh  down  until 
cold,  then  cover  with  melted  fat  and  tie 
down  with  heavy  paper.  When  cold,  set 
away  in  a  dry,  •  cool  place.  These  will 
keep  nicely  for  weeks  during  the  Winter 
months.  Backbones  are  best  cooked 
slowly  in  the  oven  until  rather  done 
through.  When  ready  to  serve  remove 
from  jar,  place  in  roasting  pan  and  sift 
flour  over,  season  with  pepper,  pour  over 
a  little  boiling,  water  and.  brown  in  the 
oven.  Or  ribs  may  be  cut  in  smaller 
pieces,  cooked  as  above  and  packed  in 
heated  fruit  jars,  covered  with  fat  arid 
sealed,  when  they  will  keep  indefinitely. 

Livers  may  be  sliced,  fried  until  cooked 
through,  and  handled  as  above.  The  sxir- 
plus  lean  pieces  from  heads  and  jowls, 
also  tongues,  may  be  cut  in  pimper  sized 
pieces,  simmered  in  a  very  little  water 
until  tender,  packed  in  fruit  jars  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  liquor,  boiled  down  until 
very  little  remains,  packed  in  small  jars 
and  covered  with  this  broth,  -which  will 
form  a  jelly  and  will,  if  kept  in  a  cold 
place,  remain  fresh  during  weeks  of  Win¬ 
try  weather. 

For  head  cheese,  clean  heads  and  feet, 
soak  over  night  in  salt  water,  to  remove 
blood.  Boil  slowly  until  meat  di’ops 
from  bone,  let  cool,  chop  fine,  removing 
all  particles  of  bone,  and  season  to  taste 
with  salt,  pepper  and  sage;  pack  in 
crocks  and  wTeigh  down  until  cold.  This 
may  be  eaten  plain,  or  sliced  and  dropped 
in  vinegai\  or  is  nice  for  making  hash  by 
adding  sliced  onions,  a  few  cold  potatoes, 
if  desired,  and  a  tablespoon  of  flour 
stirred  in  water.  MRS.  i.ili.ie  YORK. 


Sterling 


BAKES 

A 

BARREL? 
OF 

FLOUR, 


WITH 

ONE 

HOD 

OF 

COAL 


Has  No 
Equal ” 


Has  No 
Equal” 


'T'HE  STERLING,  has  baked  a  barrel 
A  of  flour  with  a  single  hod  of  coal  in 
hundreds  of  public  demonstrations.  It 
will  do  the  smaller  tasks  in  your  home 
with  proportionately  greater  economy. 

Every  STERLING  is  sold  with  a  double 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  signed  by  both 
the  dealer  and  the  factory  and  upon  con¬ 
venient  terms  if  you  wish. 


Have  your  local  dealer  demonstrate  this  range 
or  write  for  printed  matter  and  dealer's  name 


Sill  Stove  Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


©  • 

Aspirin 


Say  “Bayer”  and  InsistI 


Fine  Quality-Rich  Flavory 

OFFEE 

fyesh  from  Roaster 

jf  BLEND  of  the  best  high 
p/I  grown  mountain  coffee 
^  with  a  tantalizingly  fra¬ 
grant  aroma  and  a  highly  appe¬ 
tizing  and  satisfyingnavor  that 
will  delight  the  most  particular 
i  person.  Roasted  dally  andship- 
i  ped  to  you  at  the  wholesale  price 
of  35c  a  pound  in  5  pound  lots. 

Known  as  our  Hotel  Blend  and  _ 
s  the  product  of  our  83  years'  experience 
r,  in  the  coffee  husiness.  In  the  whole  bean  or 
1  —  ground.  This  quality  usually  retails 
at  45  cents. 

PAY  ON  DELIVERY 

plus  few  cents  d  e  1  i  v  e  i^^charges. 
I  .  R  ^  Money  Back  promptly  If  nMatisfied 
LARGE  Send  10  cents  to  cover  postage  and 
packing,  on  large  free  sample  of  our 
SAMPLE  Hotol  Blond  coffee— enough  to  make 
v"mi  "  12  cup* — and  experience  for  your¬ 

self  its  delicious,  refined  flavor  and  incomparable 
aroma.  State  if  whole  or  ground  bean  is  desired. 
GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.v  Dept.  E-2 

235  Washington  Street,  at  Park  Place,  New  York 


Unless  you  see  the  name  “Bayer”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Earache 

Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


■ffiMVTjT  T 

far  TwJRAl  f  * 

i 

TV  d[AKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
1V1  lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
Nosmoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample. 
50  ets.  postpaid,  stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25. 
Yonr  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representative*  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

88  Clark  Building  Grand  Raofda.  Mich. 

Accept  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proper  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  crinted  with  your  re- 
turn  name  and  address  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for  only 
SO  Cents  Write  for  samples  of  Letter  Heads  and  other 
kinds  printing  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Printer,  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  HANDWRITING 

PenniaiiRlii|i  edneatar,  patented  device  that  will  help  you. 
Completr,  wi  h  instructions.  ‘inc.  Dept.  A,  BARTLETT- 
ODLIN  COMPANY,  44  Portland  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Hogs  thrive  on  swill  purified  with  a  little  Red  SEAL 
Lye.  Stops  fermentation,  destroys  germs  and  makes  healthy, 
sturdy  animals.  Wash  out  the  trough  and  pen  with  a  strong 
RED  SEAL  Lye  solution  at  least  once  a  week. 

Kills  worm-eggs,  lice  and  other  vermin.  Farm¬ 
ers  and  housewives  find  new  uses  every  day. 

RED  SEAL  Lye  is  especially  recommended  for 
spraying  trees  when  dormant,  cleaning  auto¬ 
mobile  transmission -cases,  farm -machinery, 
drains, etc.,  softening  water,  and  making  soap. 

Details  in  booklet,  sent  on  request.  Full 
directions  in  each  can.  Be  sure  and 
buy  only  the  genuine  RED  SEAL  Lye. 

P.  C.  Tomson  &  Co.  , 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


A  Wise  Old Trapper 

IN  the  State  of  Ohio  there  lived  a  bunch  of  boys 
who  had  this  trapping  business  down  to  a  science. 
They  eacli  sent  for  separate  price  lists  every  year 
and  then  sent  all  their  furs  to  the  house  giving  the 
best  quotations.  After  five  years  they  decided  they 
weren't  so  dreadfully  wise  because  they  didn't  have 
enough  profits  to  make  their  efforts  worth  while. 

One  day  they  met  Tom  McMillan  driving  a  new 
car  to  town.  Tom  said  he  made  the  price  of  his 
swell  outfit  shipping  pelts.  He  told  how  he  got 
wise  to  those  funny  prices  and  found  it  was  better 
to  deal  with  Chas.  Porter,  because  he  always  knew 
in  advance  just  what  he  was  sure  of  getting.  He 
said  that  Porter  never  offered  $5  for  a  #3  pelt,  but 
lie  always  paid  the  $3  which  he  promised  and  some¬ 
times  just  a  little  better.  Chas.  Porter  now  has 
five  wise  trappers  in  that  section  instead  of  one. 


Don’t  Take  a 
Chance  with  your 


FURS 


s  VI 

and  address.  Get 
our  Price  Bulletins, 
Shipping  Tags  and 
full  particulars. 
Do  it  right  now. 
This  means  real 
dollars  to  you,  so 
don’t  put  it  off. 
Write  today. 


Your  furs  mean  real  dollars  to  you. 
Why  sell  them  to  some  fellow  who 
offers  you  $1.25  when  you  know 
blame  well  you  are  lucky  to  get 
fifty'  cents.  Ask  the  wise  trapper 
who  knows.  Once  a  Chas.  l’orter 
shipper  and  you  will  always  be 
one.  You  know  in  advance  that 
we  give  a  square  deal  anjl  every 
shipment  brings  sure  money. 


CHARLES  S.  PORTER,  INC. 
126  West27th  Street,  New  York 


Our  price  lists 
don’t  show  the 
highest  prices, 
but  our  checks 
sent  in  exchange 
for  furs  have  more 
than  satisfied 
thousands  in  the 
last  thirteen 
years.  Get  up  a 
sample  shipment, 
send  it  in  to  us,  the  cheek  you’ll  receive 
will  make  you  another  one  of  our  depend¬ 
able  regulars.  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  the  check  and  your  furs  will  be 
shipped  back  to  you.  A  square  deal  is 
yours  for  the  trying  —  all  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose.  In  the  meantime 
FREE  for  tire  asking— our  price  lists, 
shipping  tags,  instructions  and  a  list  of 
our  satisfied  trapper  friends.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  do. 

SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO.,  Inc. 

159  West  25th  St.  New  York 


HC  A  \l  e  C  ,s  your  own  horse  afflicted? 
t  #4  V  EL  9  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50, 


Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 

ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 


NEWTON’S 

A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves.  Cough3.  Distemper, 
Indigestion.  Worm  expeller. 
Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 
by  parcel  post. 


THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guaran  ee  editorial  page .  : 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  conies  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you  top  prices.  “Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing  be¬ 
cause  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butler.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores. 
Purely  vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all 
State  and  National  food  laws.  Used  for 
50  years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


TRAPPERS 

W  &  FUR  BUYERS 


SEND  YOUR 
NAME  TO 


m  ~ 


Get  New  York  Price  List 

Then  you  will  know  where  to  Bhip  for 
world’s  highest  fur  prices.  The  Fox  — 
New  York  guaranteed  Price  List  is  the 
shipping  guide  for  wise  trappers  and  fur 
buyers  all  over  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Ship  to  FOX — New  York 
World’s  Largest  Fur  Market 

We  pay  more  because  New  York  City  is 
the  world’B  greatest  fur  market— where 
American  and  foreign  fur  makers  buy  di¬ 
rect  from  FOX  at  top  prices.  No  middle¬ 
men  or  dealers  make  a  profit  on  your  furs 
here. 

Mr.  Fox  grades  all  shipments  him¬ 
self  and  pays  all  he  can  to  make 
friends  and  boosters.  That  is  why 
“A  Fox  Shipper  Never  Changes”. 
Write  now  for  market  reports. 
New  York  Price  List  and  shipping 
tags  — all  FREE.  Use  coupon  or 
a  postal  card  will  do.  Address  as 
below. 


Mr.  Fox 


Geo.  I.  Fox,  Inc. 
190  W.  25th  St. 
New  York  City 
Send  me  your  New  York  Price  List, 
show  me  how  to  get  more  money  for  my  furs. 


Name . 

Town..— . 

State. . . 


-R.F  .D...m . 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Minerals  for  Cattle 

I  wish  to  know  the  best  mineral  feed 
for  cows.  I  once  was  told  that  equal 
parts  of  air-slaked  lime,  steamed  bone- 
meal,  wood  ashes  and  salt  would  be  a 
good  mixture.  F.  B. 

The  best  minerals  for  dairy  cows  are 
those  contributed  by  Alfalfa  and  clover 
hay.  If  a  cow  has  access  to  luxuriant 
pasture  during  the  Summer  and  is  fed  on 
legumes  during  the  Winter  she  does  not 
experience  any  mineral  deficiency.  If 
your  cows  are  fed  poor  hay — that  is, 
roughage  consisting  of  Timothy,  Red-top, 
bluegrass  and  coarse  materials  of  this 
character,  and  if  you  are  not  careful  in 
selecting  your  grain  ration  from  a  wide 
range  of  ingredients,  it  is  possible  that  the 
mineral  factor  is  the  one  that  requires  at¬ 
tention. 

Buckwheat  bran,  wheat  bran,  Alfalfa 
hay,  clover  hay,  Soy  bean  hay  are  com¬ 
mon  carriers  of  calcium  and  phosphorus. 
Ground  limestone  and  steamed  bonemeal 
also  correct  such  deficiencies.  It  is  the 
practice  on  some  dairy  farms  to  mix 
ground  limestone  and  salt  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions  and  keep  this  available  to  the 
herd  at  all  times.  Others  use  equal  parts 
of  ground  limestone,  steamed  bonemeal 
and  salt;  while  still  others’ recommend 
the  use  of  precipitated  bonemeal,  which 
is  a  product  prepared  especially  for  feed¬ 
ing  purposes. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  easiest  way  to 
fortify  rations  against  such  deficiencies  is 
to  feed  legumes  and  a  well  balanced  ra¬ 
tion.  If  poor  roughages  are  fed,  then  I 
should  sprinkle  5  lbs.  of  bonemeal  or 
ground  limestone  over  each  100  lbs.  of 
feed  fed.  This  can  be  done  each  day  at 
feeding  time,  and  has  many  advantages 
over  the  practice  of  adding  these  mineral 
carriers  to  the  grain  ration.  Bonemeal 
has  a  distinct  odor  and  when  mixed  with 
the  feed  decreases  its  palatibility.  It 
does  not  bother  when  sprinkled  over  the 
hay,  and  as  the  mangers  are  frequently 
cleaned  by  the  herdsman,  this  method 
simplifies  the  procedure.  Nevertheless  I 
should  put  1  per  cent  of  salt  in  the  feed, 
and  would  at  the  same  time  provide  a 
box  that  was  protected  from  the  weather 
and  wras  easily  accessible  by  the  herd, 
and  should  keep  this  filled  with  a  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  ordinary 
ground  limestone  and  salt. 

There  is  a  very  close  relationship  exist¬ 
ing  between  complete  nutrition  and  the 
regularity  of  the  mating  function.  Wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  addition  of  mineral  matter 
will  correct  the  breeding  problems  you  are 
now  confronted  with  can  only  be  deter- 
mined  by  experience.  You  can  obtain 
at  your  feed  store  bouemeal  specially  pre¬ 
pared  and  for  feeding  purposes  this  pro¬ 
duct  is  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  residual 
products  that  are  contained  in  the  bone- 
meal  sold  for  fertilizing  purposes. 


Buckwheat  Hulls  for  Bedding 

I  am  solicited  to  buy  buckwheat  hulls 
for  bedding  for  horses  and  cows.  What 
do  you  think  of  such  bedding?  We  use 
sawdust  when  we  have  no  straw,  but  at 
present  the  local  supply  of  sawdust  is 
scant.  It -  has  occurred  to  me  that  the 
buckwheat  hulls  might  produce  either  skin 
troubles  or  an  acid  condition  of  the  soil. 
Any  light  that  you  can  throw  on  prop¬ 
osition  will  be  of  benefit  to  me.  L.  w.  w. 

I  have  never  heard  of  buckwheat  .hulls 
being  used  for  bedding.  If  they  were 
cheaper,  pound  for  pound,  than  sawdust 
or  baled  shavings,  surely  there  could  be 
no  disadvantage  in  using  them.  I  say  this 
without  experience ;  but  I  do  know  that 
you  are  unduly  alarmed  when  you  suggest 
that  bedding  of  this  character  when  dis¬ 
tributed  on  the  land  would  cause  an  acid 
condition  of  the  soil.  The  other  thought 
that  it  might  irritate  the  skin  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  more  probable,  but  in  my  opinion 
even  this  idea  is  rather  far-fetched. 

Buckwheat  hulls  have  some  feeding 
value;  they  yield  only  4  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein  and  carry  43  per  cent  of  fiber.  The 
cows  would  no  doubt  eat  some  of  the 
hulls  if  they  were  used  for  bedding.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  entirely  a  question  of  price,  and 
so  far  as  I  know  I  have  never  seen  buck¬ 
wheat  hulls  quoted  on  the  market  so  that 
they  could  be  used  for  bedding  purposes. 
Anyone  who  has  had  experience  in  using 
them  is  invited  further  to  discuss  this 
question. 


0 


Produce 

Clean  Milk! 


It  Pays — 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  GO. 

C.  Coarsewire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D  Wire  clamp. 

The  difference  between  dirty  milk, 
which  may  land  the  producer  in  jail, 
and  clean  milk  that  brings  the  top 
market  price,  often  hinges  on  proper 
straining. 

One  strainer  —  and  one  only  — 
absolutely  removes  every  last  bit  of 
sediment  from  milk  — the  Dr.  Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer.  We  guarantee  it — make  us 
prove  it.  The  best  test  of  our  Dr.  Clark  is 
to  strain  milk  through  as  many  cloths  and 
strainers  as  you  wish ;  then  strain  through 
our  Dr.  Clark  and  note  the  dirt  it  takes  out 
that  the  others  leave  in. 

The  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk  Strainer  is  sim¬ 
ple,  durable  and  inexpensive.  10-qt.  and 
18 -qt.  sizes.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


It  You  Use  STRUVEN’S 


There’s  More  Profit 

Those  who  have  sent  for  our  free  folder 
on  feeding  and  samples  of  Fish  Meal  can 
soon  see  the  benefits  of  this  ideal  feed 
supplement.  STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL 
supplies  the  needed  proteins  and  minerals 
for  rapid  growth  and  better  health  among 
Poultry,  Hogs  and  Stock. 

STKUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL  is  made 
from  fresh,  whole  fish,— finely  ground,— 
clean  and  nourishing. 

You  will  find  it  a  completely  satisfactory 
and  valuable  feed  supplement.  Write  today 
for  free  feeding  instructions. 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  COMPANY 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


This  Free  B°oI< 

will  help 

you  in 

remodeling 
your  stables 


The  practical  experience  of  20  years  in  planning 
modern  barn  equipment  is  placed  at  your  disposal. 

Get  this  free  booklet  on  Up-to-date  Methods  of 
Installing  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Water 
basins,  Litter  Carriers,  Tracks,  etc. 

Write  today,  right  now.  It’s  free.  A  postal 
will  do.  Mention  what  you’re  most  interested  in. 


V 


Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Co. 

Richard  J.  Cooper,  Gen’l  Mgr.,  185  N.  Water  St.,  Rochester, N.Y. 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  W ater  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  vvilh  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 


Bex  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
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New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 


The  following  quotations  show  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday.  Oct.  8.  1923,  according  ti  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100- 
lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvidere.  Mil¬ 
ford,  Washington.  Highbridge,  French- 
town,  Flemington.  Passaic,  Hackettstown, 
Belle  Mead,  Califon.  Lebanon,  Newlon, 
Branc-hville,  Sussex,  Lafayette.  Hopewell, 
New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Morristown, 
Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth.  Somerville, 
Newark,  Trenton,  Perth  Amboy  and 
Montclair : 

Per  Bu. 


No.  2  white  oats. . 
No.  3  white  oats.... 
No.  2  yellow  corn... 
No.  3  yellow  corn... 

Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  W.  bran... 
Spring  middlings  . .  • 

Bed-dog  flour  . 

Dry  brewers’  grains. 
Flour  middlings 
30%  cottonseed  meal 
41%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
31%  linseed  meal . . . 
34%  linseed  meal  . . 


.$0.54% 

-  .53% 
.  1.21% 

-  1.20% 
Per  Ton 
.  .$36.90 
.  .  36.90 
..  36.90 
..  41.40 
..  44.40 
..  37.40 
..  47.40 
..  51.40 
..  53.40 
..  49.60 
..  50.60 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . . . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt.  . . 

Butter,  best  . .  •  •  •  • 

Cheese  . 

Eggs,  best,  doz.  . . 

:  Gathered  •••••••••••••. 

Fowls  •  . . 

Chickens,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Onions,  lb.  , . . 

Lettuce,  head  . . 


57  ® 
34® 
72® 
48® 
35® 
45® 
48® 


04® 

05® 

15® 


$0.18 

.15 

.10 

.10 

.28 

.17 

.10 

.30 

.58 

.38 

.75 

.60 

45 

.55 

.50 

.05 

.10 

.20 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

i  Nov.  3-10—- New  York  Apple  Show, 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City. 

Nov.  3-10 — Pacific  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Portland,  Ore.  Sec.- 
Gen.  Mgr.,  O.  M.  Plummer,  210-211  N. 
W.  Bank  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Nov.  6-9 — American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  New  York  City. 

Nov.  20-21 —  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  annual  meeting, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  17-24 — American  Royal  lave 
Stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  . 

Nov.  20-24 — Annual  farm  exhibit, 
Monmouth  County  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Beach  Casino,  Asbury  Park,  N.  .T. 

Nov.  24 —  Annual  meeting,  Monmouth 
County  Board  of  Agriculture,  Beach 
Casino,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Nov.- 27-Dec.  1 — Poultry  Show,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  1-8— International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  4-6 — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting  and  ex¬ 
hibit,  Haddon  Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Jan  7-12.  1924 — Virginia  Breeders’  and 
Fanciers’  Association,  Inc.,  seventeenth 
annual  show,  Richmond,  Va.  Secretary, 
J.  D.  Halliban,  2914  East  Broad  St., 
Richmond,  Va. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  16-17 — Holsteins.  Purebred  Live 
Stock  Sales  Company,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Oct.  17 — Holsteins.  F.  B.  Studwell’s 
accredited  herd  dispersal,  Lake  Wacea- 
bue,  N.  Y.  E.  M.  Hastings,  Mgr.,  Pu¬ 
laski,  N.  Y.,  director. 

Oct.  18 — Shorthorns.  Madison  Co., 
O.,  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association, 
Grain  Valley,  Mo. 

Oct.  19.— Holsteins.  Lake  County  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association,  fourth  annual 
sale,  Libertyville,  Ill. 

Oct.  24 — Holsteins.  Frederick  County 
Holstein-Friesian  Association,  Middle- 
town,  Md. 

Oct.  25 — Holsteins.  District  Holstein 

sale,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Oct.  25 — Shorthorns.  Greenbrier  Short¬ 
horn  Cattle  Breeders’  Association,  Lewis- 
burg,  W.  Va. 

Nov.  1.— Spotted  Poland  Chinas.  Henry 
Field  Seed  Company,  Shenandoah,  la. 


Mineral  Mixture  for  Hens 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  spoke  of  a  new 
mineral  mixture  which  was  recommended 
by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  to  be 
given  to  laying  hens.  This  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  was  composed  of  40  per  cent  of 
bonemeal,  40  per  cent  ground  limestone, 
and  20  per  cent  common  salt.  It  is 
mixed  with  the  dry  mash  in  poultry 
feeding  and  it  was  found  that  when  this 
mineral  mixture  was  used  Soy  bean  meal 
could  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  mash. 
Some  of  our  people  are  writing  to  know 
more  about  this.  They  want  to  know 
how  much  Soy  bean  meal  is  used  and 
how  it  is  used.  We  learn  that  in  the 


poultry  mash  20  per  cent  of  the  Soy 
bean  meal  is  used,  and  to  this  is  added 
4  per  cent  of  the  mineral  mixture.  This 
combination  seems  to  work  well  in  Ohio. 
The  hens  apparently  eat  the  Soy  bean 
meal  freely  when  this  mineral  mixture 
is  added  to  it.  They  do  not  seem  to 
like  it  without. 


750  lb.  Separator 
For  $5.89  Down 

Balance  On  New  Cream  Check 
Payment  Plan 

The  biggest  reason  for  not  using  a  worn-out 
cream  separator — wasting  cream  and  good,  hard- 
earned  money — is  this  special  offer  made  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Galloway,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  to  farmers  in 
every  part  of  the  country.J 

Every  farmer  knows  the  , 
reputation  for  highest 
Quality  of  Galloway  mer¬ 
chandise.  Now,  William 
Galloway,  implement 
manufacturer,  has 
worked  out  a  plan 
save  farmers 
money  these 
times.  The 
special  terms  and 
low  prices  on  gen¬ 
uine  Galloway  San-  ' 
itary  Cream  Separators 
is  an  example  of  how  ' 

Wm.  Galloway 
will  go  to  help 
farmers  save  and 
make  money. 

Any  farmer 
now  making 
worn-out  separator  do 
cannot  afford  to  pass  up 
the  special  opportunity 
to  have  a  new,  up-to- 
date,  close-skimming 

Galloway  Sanitary  Cream 
Separator  on  his  place. 

Under  the  Galloway 
cream  check  pay-  . 
ment  plan  the  new 
separator  pays  for  it-  _ 
self  through  the  additional  cream  saved  and  the 
elimination  of  repair  costs.  It  is  like  adding  sev¬ 
eral  good  milch  cows  to  your  herd  without  buying 
more  cows. 

The  reputation  of  the  Galloway  Sanitary  Cream 
Separator  speaks  for  itself — thousands  of  letters 
pour  in  telling  of  increased  income  from  closer 
skimming,  easier  operation  and  unequalled  dura¬ 
bility. 

To  allow  every  farmer  to  convince  himself  of 
the  superiority  and  value  of  the  Galloway  Separa¬ 
tor  Mr.  Galloway  has  arranged  to  put  one  of  his 
separators  on  your  farm  for  a  90-aay  trial  before 
you  decide  it  is  the  best  money  can  buy. 

Wm.  Galloway  says:  “Just  try  my  New  Sani¬ 
tary  Cream  Separator.  If  you  like  it,  keep  it — 
let  it  pay  for  itself.  If  you  don’t  like  it,  send  it 
back.  It  will  sell  itself  to  you  by  the  way  it 
runs  and  skims  or  no  sale.” 

Write  today  for  low  prices  and  terms  on 
separators,  engines,  spreaders  and  other  farm 
necessities. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  Dept.  273 

Waterloo,  Iowa 


FOR  SALE- PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR  COMBINED  DAIRY  STOCK  AND  HAY 


Basement  Barn 


Plank  frame  construction,  106  ft.  x  36  ft.  Address 

ROBERT  KNIGHT  31  State  St.  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK  OF  SHEEP 

BY  BUYING 

Choice  Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

C.  M.  McNAUGHT  Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED 

DELAINE  Yearling  RAMS 

bred  for  size,  constitution,  quality  and  weiefit  of 

fleece.  L.  M.  ADAMS, Bagla  Bridge, New  York 


fFor  Sale  Delaine  RAM 

Registered,  for  $30,  F.  O.  B.  Warren.  Bast  fleece 

18  lbs.  H.  C.  JOHNSTON,  Warren,  Ohio.  R.  7 


Reg.  Delaines  tR0aStn^r 


Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
J.  C.  WEATHEBBY  Trunoansburg,  N.Y. 


For  Sale  Saete.E.,RHaih  nry.  Hampshire  Rams 


FOR  SALE — Shropshire  and  Southdown  liantM  of  all 
ages.  L.  M.  Colbert’s  Soiih,  Kant  Chatham,  N.  V. 


F0R  Ron-  Qhrnnehiro  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  lambs. 

SALE  neg.  Oiiropsnire  c.  G.  Bower  Lndlowville,  N.Y. 


X3LAMPSHIRE  :E»URE  3BRED  JL.AMB  3FLAMS 

126-lb.  ewe  lambs,  ewes  and  mature  rams.  Show  lambs. 

CHARLES  E.  HASLETT  ■  Hail,  New  York 


SMALL  FLOCK  Reg.  HAMPSHIREDOWN 
Fwoo  and  Ram  Priced  low  for  quick  sale. 

CW„S  anu  Ram  ALANSTEN  FARMS  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Hampshire-d?wn  Ewes  and  Rams  Regfs- 

tered  South  down  Ewes  for  sale.  EILI*  II«ER.  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Rams  and  Ewes 

the  East.  C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Raff  Qhrnn  Romo  lmp-  stk-  Shipped  on  approval. 

neg.  onrop.  Hams  W  11,1,1*  MS  FARM,  Peterborough,  N  il, 


Reg.  Shropshire  Hums  and  Ram  Lambs.  Also  a  few 
ewes.  STEVENS  BltOS.  Wilson,  New  York 


Reg.  (Shropshire  Rams  and  Ewes.  Wooled  to  Nose. 
Priced  Low.  LeKO  V  C.  BOW  KK,  I.udlowvillt,  N.  V. 


K  Ptr  Hamnohirnc  we  are  offering  a  limited  num- 
A  1  dill  pa  llli  Go  ber  of  bred  ewes  and  ten  ewe 
lambs  at  reduced  prices.  OPHIR  FARM,  Purchaso,  N.Y. 

Rotr  Chrnnehirno  0ne  3-yr.-old  stock  ram  ;  weight, 250- 
flog.  onropsnires  lbs.  Some  extra  ram  lambs.  15  Ewes, 
1  and  2  year  old.  Fred  Van  Vleet  A  Sons,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

I  A  MISCELLANEOUS  .-. 


FOR  SALE 

Herbert  L.  Wheeler, 


7  or  8  good  milk  cows,  1  bull, 
several  breeding  sows,  1  boar, 
number  of  young  pigs. 

Havlland  Road,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Fresh  and  Nearly-Cows  For  Sale  £eeds\reaJ 

Guernseys,  Jerseys.  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins.  Al¬ 
ways  100  high-class  cows  to  choose  from.  Will  also 
buy  on  commission.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barre,  Vermont 


Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  &  SON 

|  HORSES 

30  SHETLAND  and  WELSH  PONIES 

purchasers.  SENECA  PONY  FARMS,  Salamanca  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  at  present  several  very 
desirable  young  bull  calves  and  two  older 
ones  sired  by  our  herd  sires  and  out  of 
cows  with  or  now  making  A.  R.  records. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  bull,  write  us. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  detested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  w»w*  dairy  FARMS,  J*  S.  12d  St.,  Phil*.,  P*. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Wanted  at  Once-Ten  Grade  Guernseys 

Fresh  and  nearby  Springers.  Ages,  five  to  seven. 

GIFFORO  W.  COOLEY  2  Rockview  Terrace  Plainfield.  N.  J. 


HOLSTEINS 


DO  YOU  WANT 

to  add  M»me  new  IIOL8TKIN  blood  to  your 
reeriMtercd  herd,  or  do  you  want  to  introduce  some 
Into  a  good  grade  herd? 

The  Veterans’  Mountain  Camp  offers  you  this  chance. 
We  have  on  hand  eight  young  bulls,  from  one  to  seven 
months  of  age,  carrying:  the  best  blood  of  the  Segis- 
Burke  and  Vale  strains.  All  direct  sons  of  De  Kol  Webb 
Pontiac.  Sold  with  or  without  papers. 

No  reasonable  offers  refused  as  this  stock  must  be 
disposed  of  at  once.  Write  or  wire 
Veterans’  Mountain  Camp,  Horseshoe,  N.  Y. 


Twelve  4-Yr.-0ld  Reg.  Holsteins  S  S’pro^ 

type,  due  to  freshen  in  Oct.,  capable  of  milking  40  quarts 
of  milk  per  day  ;  tuberculin  tested;  60-day  retest;  backed 
by  the  largest  of  A.  K.  O.  records  end  of  Ormsby,  King 
of  the  Pontlacs,  and  Piet  je  breeding.  0IIAS.  A.  IIOWEIX, 
Ilowells,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y.  70  miles  west  N.Y.  C.,  Erie  R.  R. 


Registered  Holsteins 

head.  Both  sexes— all 

SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 


We  offer  all  or  any  part  of 
our  herd— t  w  e  n  t  y-f  o  u  r 
ages.  Inspection  invited. 

Winterton,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  Holstein  Thorough-bred  Bulls 

8  mos.  old,  $60;  3  mos.,  $35.  Heifer  calf,  $50.  .Sire, 
Son  of  King  of  the  Ormshys  by  a  38-lb.  cow.  Regis¬ 
tered.  T.  HAY  LOR,  5  2  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 

|  ■■■  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  .-. 


Something  Different 

Is  what  the  breeders  soy  when  they  visit  the 
Kinnelon  Brown  Swiss  Herd.  Their  eye  is  attracted 
to  our  outstanding  animals  that  have  hung  up 
records  in  their  respective  classes  ;  to  the  size  and 
refinement  of  the  animals  themselves  and  to  the 
increased  production  of  the  progeny  of  each  of  our 
succeeding  register  of  merit  bulls.  A  few  animals 
for  sale  of  either  sex. 

KINNELON  FARMS  -  Butler,  N.  J. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  durxFamI 

The  dairy  eow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

FnrSalfi  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
lUI  Odlc  f.  ix  |  in  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173.  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Jersey  Calves  and  HEIFERS  for  sale,  on  Long  Island. 

T.  B.  Tested.  For  prices  and  information,  BURLINGAME, 
HUTCHINS  S  KING.  Inc.,  Rnom  I00G  7  Water  SI.,  N.  I.  City 


FERRETS 


FERRETS™ 

Hunting  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Book  and  price  list 

f  ree.W.  A.  PECK.  New  London, 0. 


DOGS 


Pegalong  Pedigreed  AIREDALE  PUPS 

Eligible  (A.  K.  O.) 

CHARLES  MAYOH  Pegalong  Poultry  Farm  Vineland,  N.  J. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

.  TnrT\  a  *  Ysp  Fol,r  male  pups,  grandsons  of 

AIKrllAI  r.\  International  Champion.  Tin- 
mnumLLO  tern  Tip  Pop 

Mrs.  R,  P.  LOVETT  -  Fallsington,  Pa. 


AIREDALE  Bitch  PUPPIES 

Superior  Klood-LInc m 

DR.  KNOX,  Box  50,  DAN  BURY,  CONN. 


Hundred  limiting  HOUNDS.  Cheap.  Free  Catalogue. 

KASKENNELS  RNY  Herrick,  Illinois 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  I»a. 


sate  A  Female  Irish  Terrier  Puppy  y. 


FOR  SALE— Wanderful  Police  Dogs.  All  ages.  Fox  gray.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Fed.  SCHARDER.Thornwood,  Westchester  Co  . N.Y. 


Pure- 

brod 


Collie  Puppies 


*IO;  Pedigreed,  *16.  Circular. 
Sitverlake  Farm  Tilton,  N.  H. 


Pnnnioo  A1*  champion  stock.  Airedales, $10  to  *25.  Wire 
rUfjpicS  Haired  Kox  Terriers,  $S5  to  $50.  Chow’s,  Males, 

$100.  M.  8.  TABOIt  Dover  Plains.  New  York 


SWINE 

For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  ol 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Have  you  considered  BUTTERING  the  blood-lines  of 
your  herd  by  purchasing  a  new  Boar?  We  have  Spring 
(1922)  Boars  by  Fairliolm  Fancy  Orion,  Fall  boars  by 
Fancy  Orion  King  34th,  this  Spring's  boars  by  Crest  De¬ 
fender,  Highland  King  Defender  and  Altamont’s  Origin¬ 
ator.  Beside  using  a  Duroc-Jergey  registered  boar  with 
their  pure  bred  sows,  many  breeders  use  theirs  D  r  out- 
crossing  with  sows  of  other  fat  breeds  for  producing 
“  Feeder  ”  pigs.  Duroc-Jerseys  introduce  the  last  grow¬ 
ing  height  and  length  and  the  sows  supply  the  weight. 
We  also  still  have  a  few  bred  gilts  for  sale  for  SEP¬ 
TEMBER  FARROWING.  All  stock  is  Double  Im- 
mnned.  We  invite  correspondence  or  better  still,  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on  State  road  14  miles 
East  of  Poughkeepsie 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.Y. 

STONE'S  BERKSHIRES 

BOARS  READY  FOR  FALL  SERVICE.  Spring  ami  Summer 
Gilts.  Fall  pigs.  All  registered.  Prompt  shipment, 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Duroc  Boars  od.th.a  Fa^stant.y, n.y. 

k  'll  IPHPQ  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
jn£  All  a  K  e  s  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrilield,  N.  Y. 

I"|T  lOOr1^  Orders  acceptable  now  for  August 
ail(|  September  Pigs.  Also  Mature 
Stock.  ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box  15.  Bradford.  N.Y. 

50  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  weeks  to  10  months  old,  including  boars  ready 
for  service,  sows  for  breeding.  Also  Keg.  Jersey 
Bull  and  Heifer  calf.  Prices  Reasonable. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  AT  “FARMER’S  PRICES” 

18  Pure  BredPoIand-China  Pigs 

Six  weeks  old.  With  capers  at  Buyer’s  expense.  10  Extra 
good  grades  by“Farvue  Mastodon,”  Eight  weeks  old. 

Farvue  Farm  -  So.  Salem,  New  York 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  Supt. 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  'WU 

Sow  pigs,  810  up.  Sows,  820  up. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  •  Geneseo,  N.  Y, 

Purebred  Y oung  Hampshire  Boar 

with  papers;  around  300  lbs.  Splendid  animal  ;  will  sell 
cheap.  11  A  U  R  Y  11.  R  t  EC  K ,  Preston,  Maryland 

rf  9.?  ms  A  Berkshires  and 

200  JE^IGS  Chester  Whites 

Six  weeks  old.  $3.60  each,  well  bred,  15  to  20  pounds 
each.  Orders  111 1 1  d  the  following  Monday.  Shipped  on 
Approval.  ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

Iale'of  Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

Spring  Boars,  Gilts,  Fall  Pigs,  sired  by  Wildwood, 
Prospect  Boy  and  Maryland  Giant.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  “OAKDALE  FARM,”  Clyde  JB. 
Thomas,  Hoonsboro,  Md. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

1*  E.  P.  ltUGKHS  -  Wayvil’.k,  Nkm  .  ohk 

100  FEEDING  PIGS 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old,  $5.50  Each 

These  pigs  are  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  large  type  swine,  are  healthy,  husky,  fast 
growers.  Can  send  Sows  or  Barrows.  Also  Pure  Bred 
Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $8 
each.  All  pigs  sent  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

The  Grand  Champion  boar  through  the  State  fair  circuit 
and  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  the  undefeated  boar 
:>f  1923,  was  bred  by  us,  as  were  his  sire  and  dam.  Service 
boarsand  weanling  pigsof  thissame  breedingnow  for  sale. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 

QATMOOR  HKK4v>IIiIt  ES.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
■  quality  at  fair  prices.  PATM00R  FARMS,  Hai  tfield,  N.  Y. 

fl  I  I)  ’«  Best  of  Breeding.  A-No.l  Registered.  Boar  Pigs 
U.  1.  U.  6  that  will  make  Real  Herd  Headers.  $10  each. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Fat  s,  N.Y 

We  are  Offering  our  Great  Service  Boar 

C.C.  Callaway  Edd,  Jr.,  ^ 

Eight  of  bis  sons  ready  for  service. 

Also  choice  pigs  ready  to  ship. 

GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT  Mallory,  N.Y. 

GOATS 

herdaofe  AngoraGoats 

35  Does,  6  Bucks  at  85  per  head  for  the  lot. 
CRONEMEYER  -  Deposit,  New  York 

For  Sale-PURE  WHITE  MILCH  GOAT 

2  years  old;  been  fresh  4  weeks.  Price.  $25.  Also 
two  pair  of  young  Goats,  7  months  old,  $25  a  pair. 

EAKL  WHITE  -  Arcade,  New  York 

For  Sale-A  Toggenburg  Buck 

from  a  6-qt.  dam. 

BERT  H.  MITCHAM  R.  D.  15  Oakfield  New  York 

A  T ^  f Nubians,  ToggenbergK,  pure 
1  OJ  breds  and  high  grades. 

Sacrificed.  1  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown  N.  J. 

To  Get  fhe  Best  Choice  Buy  Milk  Goat  Bucks  Now 

Buy  Bred  Does  in  October,  Buy  Kids  and  Year¬ 
lings  now.  S.  J.  Sharpies,  R.  0.  5,  Norristown.  Pa. 

LAKE  SHORE  KERNELS.  Htmrod,  N.V.,  offers  Fox  Hounds,  Rab*  flnalo _ Mill/  llnoff  an<^  a  Hne  buck  at  bargain  prices. 

bit  Hounds*.  Airedales  on  approval.  Write  for  prices,  i  DUdlo  IY1IIKUUG*  Theo..  B.  Gaskill,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


S.  M.  S.  Standard  Whiteface  Breeding  Heifers, 
Feeder  Calves  and  Yearlings 

We  have  an  exceptionally  good  lot  of  purebred  Hereford  yearlings  and  two-year-old 
heifers  for  sale,  in  lots  of  one  or  more  cars.  We  also  offer  S.  M.  S.  Standard  feeder 
calves  and  yearlings  for  sale  for  fall  shipment.  Write  for  season  circular  and  prices. 

SWENSON  BROTHERS,  A.  J.  SWENSON,  Manager  and  Superintendent  STAMFORD,  TEXAS 
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A  Plucky  California  Woman 

A  California  woman,  Mrs.  B.  Griscom, 
is  reported  to  have  put  up  the  following 
sign  in  front  of  her  farm  : 

Warning  to  Auto  Hogs 

NOTIS !  Tresspassers  will  B  persecut¬ 
ed  to  the  full  extent  of  2  mongrel  dogs 
which  never  was  over  socliible  to  strang¬ 
ers  &  1  dubble  brl.  shotgun  which  ain't 
loded  with  sofa  pillors.  Darn  if  I  ain’t 
gitten  tired  of  this  hell  raisen  on  my 
place.  B.  GKISCOM. 

This  woman  says  she  means  business, 
and  that  her  statement  about  the  charge 
which  her  gun  contains  is  correct.  We 
may  say  that  she  expresses  the  full  senti¬ 
ments  of  many  other  country  people. — R. 
N.-Y.,  page  1046. 

The  original  of  this  sign  appears  on 
the  road  from  San  Diego  to  Yuma  “and 
points  east”  about  35  miles  from  here. 
About  10  years  ago  Miss  (not  Mrs.) 
Griscom  was  told  by  her  physician  that 
to  regain  her  health,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  her  to  live  in  the  mountains. 
Her  finances  were  in  such  shape  that  the 
only  way  this  was  possible  was  for  her 
to  pitch  a  tent  in  the  woods  of  a  friendly 
mountaineer  ranchman. 

This  was  all  right  for  Summer,  but 
for  the  Winter  rains  something  more  sub¬ 
stantial  was  desirable.  There  were  40 
acres  of  government  land  nearby,  which 
through  the  kindness  of  friends  she  was 
able  to  take  possession  of,  neighbors  help¬ 
ing  her  build  a  shack,  except  the  floor, 
which  was  omitted  for  want  of  lumber. 
But  about  this  time  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  decided  to  pave  with  concrete  the 
road  near  her  place.  The  men  working 
on  the  job  learned  of  her  needs,  and  one 
Sunday  loaded  cement  and  sand  upon 
wagons,  drove  to  her  home,  and  by  night 
the  house  boasted  a  fine  concrete  floor. 

Her  health  had  all  the  time  improved, 
but  not  so  her  finances.  So  she  borrowed 
money,  and  put  up  another  shack,  which 
she  rented  out  to  city  folk  who  wanted  1o 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  mountains.  It 
was  a  success,  so  others  were  added,  two 
of  them  being  built  of  adobe  bricks,  which 
some  near-by  Indians  made  for  her,  until 
now  she  has  14  cottages  on  her  place, 
and  has  completely  regained  her  health. 
The  spelling  in  the  sign  is  only  a  touch 
of  local  color,  but  I  would  not  advise  any¬ 
one  to  ignore  the  warning. 

I  don’t  know  if  this  is  the  right  kind 
of  material  for  a  farm  paper,  but  I  was 
sure  that  from  your  universal  interest  in 
any  member  of  the  human  race,  you 
would  like  to  hear  how  one  plucky  wo¬ 
man  pulled  herself  out  of  a  pretty  deep 
hole.  P.  B.  CROSBY. 

California. 


Fining  the  Reckless  Driver 

At  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  a  large  touring 
car  with  man  driver  and  probably  his 
daughter  passed  at  high  speed,  on  the 
State  road  route  between  Stony  Point 
and  Nyack.  The  cycle  cop  gave  chase, 
and  on  his  return  said  the  car  was  frdm 
New  Jersey.  The  driver  admitted  he  was 
going  fast,  but  did  not  have  much  money 
with  him.  The  cop  asked  how  much ; 
nearly  $20.  Officers  took  half,  the  New 
Jersey  party  went  on  his  journey.  The 
State  road,  from  near  th^  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  south,  out  of  Nyack,  is  along  the 
edge  of  the  mountain ;  a  poor  place  to 
speed  during  heavy  traffic.  There  are  no 
cross  streets,  no  houses,  no  children.  At 
10  a.  m.  the  road  was  empty ;  a  speed  of 
30  miles  per  hour  would  do  no  harm, 
even  if  it  did  violate  the  obscure  signs 
reading  “20  miles  per  hour.”  The  system 
of  allowing  small  cities  and  villages  to 
collect  revenue  in  this  manner  is  a  poor 
one.  Then,  too,  if  the  policeman  collects 
fines,  may  we  not  suspect  that  he  collects 
bribes?  Just  how  to  curb  the  reckless 
driver  and  excessive  speed  driver  is  a 
hard  problem.  j.  I.  s. 


The  Other  Side  of  Auto  Hogs 

Y'ou  have  made  so  much  of  the  van- 
dalous  and  thieving  auto  people  from  our 
cities  that  I  thought  I  owe  you  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items,  to  the  point,  that  have 
come  my  way. 

Friends  from  Connecticut  wrote  us  that 
last  year  a  car  drove  up  and  asked  the 
favor  of  picking  a  few  elderberries  from 
bushes  near  their  roadway.  This  was 
cordially  and  cheerfully  granted.  This 
year  the  same  party  drove  up  and  asked 
to  be  recalled  and  kindly  presented  a 
fine  box  of  chocolates  with  their  regards. 
Now  that  was  pretty  nice,  and  points 
the  kind  of  relation  and  good  will  that 
we  ought  to  get  between  the  city  and 
country  people.  I  fear  it  is  not  all  a 
one-sided  matter,  and  for  the  other  side 
is  this  item.  . 

My  brother,  motoring  from  Chicago, 
stopped  at  a  farmhouse  one  night,  having 
four  adults  in  his  party.  He  asked  and 
took  only  rooms  for  the  night  without 
any  food.  The  next  morning  the  kindly 
and  generous  country  farmer  charged 
them  $4  each  or  $16  for  the  two  rooms, 
as  much  as  better  rooms  could  have  been 
secured  at  the  best  hotels  in  New  York. 
And  again,  take  our  farmers’  roadside 
produce  stands.  Again  and  again  I  have 
noted  these  to  have  very  inferior  fruit, 
so  inferior  that  it  would  not  pass  our 


commission  men  in  the  city  markets,  with 
prices  attached  as  high  as  really  good  and 
selected  produce  in  the  city,  all  based  on 
the  idea  that  just  because  it  was  at  the 
farm  it  therefore  was  choice  stuff  and 
that  the  city  “guy”  stand  for  any  price — 
or  ought  to. 

All  would  do  well  to  read  “The  Friendly 
Road,”  by  David  Grayson.  Let  us  make 
our  country  roads  “The  Friendly  Roads” 
and  perhaps  the  seed  will  take  root. 
Anyway,  one  reaps  what  one  sows,  pretty 
generally,  and  one  would  do  well  to  ask 
what  he  wishes  to  reap  in  sowing  the 
seeds  of  kindness  and  good  will  along  our 
farm’s  roadside. 

ARTHUR  AY.  RICHARDS. 

R.  N.-Y".  Are  you  sure  these  stands 
you  speak  of  are  conducted  by  farmers? 
We  know  of  cases  in  New  Jersey  where 
peddlers  buy  farm  produce  on  the  market, 
take  it  out  to  road  stands  and  sell  it — 
disguising  themselves  so  as  to  give  a 
poor  imitation  of  a  farmer.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  as  we  have  often  stated  to  de¬ 
mand  extravagant  prices  at  these  stands 
— but  who  compels  these  buyers  to  pur¬ 
chase  if  they  can  do  as  well  in  town  and 
have  the  goods  delivered?  They  are  not 
forced  to  buy  if  they  do  not  want  to — 
and  we  know  plenty  of  farmers  Avho  sell 
good  products  at  a  fair  price. 


The  Farmer  and  the  Merchant 

In  article  on  page  1132,  by  L.  A.  W., 
are  many  truths ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
not  hard  to  see  that  his  is  purely  an 
argument  for  the  trade.  He  states  that 
when  farmers  bring  in  produce  he  tries  to 


get  them  to  set  their  own  price,  and  their 
usual  reply  is  “All  I  can  get,”  indicating 
in  that  one  sentence  that  they  really  have 
not  stamina  enough  to  set  a  price  that 
would  afford  a  profit  over  and  above  cost 
of  production,  and  if  they  did  L .  A.  W., 
or  any  other  dealer,  would  not  pay  the 
price.  If  L.  A.  W.  is  as  honest  as  he 
purports  to  _  be  he  must  admit  that  “all 
I  can  get”  is  little  enough  as  he  or  any 
other  dealer  will  pay  just  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  order  to  enable  him  to  sell  at  a 
nice  margin,  for  “well  bought  is  half 
sold.”  and  L.  A.  W.  is  not  in  business 
for  his  health,  whereas  many  farmers  get 
mighty  little  more  than  that. 

Then  he  refers  to.  the  lack  of  brotherly 
feeling,  displayed  by  the  farmers,  towards 
the  merchants  after  the  war,  when  said 
merchants  were  asked  to  take  a  little  loss 
on  some  high-priced  goods.  Granted.  And 
did  those  same  merchants  display  great 
brotherly  feeling  for  anyone  during  the 
war  when  they  sold  goods,  bought  before 
the  war,  at  a  profit  of  from  200  per  cent 
to  as  high  as  800  per  cent  and  possibly 
more?  Just  one  incident,  I  could  cite 
many.  Writer,  during  the  war,  bought 
from  a  local  dealer  a  milk  pail  for  $2  less 
a  discount  of  10  per  cent,  or  $1.80  net. 
In  a  little  wordy  squabble,  which  this 
dealer  and  writer  often  indulge  in,  the 
dealer  said  “Now  just  to  make  you  feel 
good  let  me  show  you  on  the  bottom  of 
that  pail  where  I  have  marked  it  up 
twice.”  Sure  enough  the  original  selling 
price  was  00c  or  a  50  per  cent  profit,  as 
the  paid  cost  $7.20  per  doz.  or  60c  each. 
The  next  mark  was  $1.25  and  the  third 
mark,  as  before  stated  was  $2  less  10  per 
cent  as  he  was  putting  on  a  sale,  with  a 
capital  S.  It  doesn’t  require  an  educa¬ 
tion  in  higher  mathematics  to  discover  a 
profit  of  300  per  cent  in  this  transaction, 
and  still  this  merchant,  like  L.  A.  W.. 
and  most  all  others,  kicked  when  they 


were  expected  to  follow  the  market  dowrq 
as  they  had  followed  it  up." 

This  incident  is  only  a  mild  form  ot 
profiteering,  and  I  dare  say  most  any 
reader  could  tell  a  story  even  more  in¬ 
tensified. 

Then  L.  A.  W.  doesn’t  want  disagree¬ 
able  customers  ;  in  other  Avords  one  who 
dares  to  say  that  he,  or  she,  possess  a 
soul.  Evidently  he  desires  them  to  come 
in  the  usual  half-hearted  way  and  ask 
“How  much  must  I  pay  for  your  goods.” 
and  in  less  than  a  half-hearted  manner 
ask  “What  may  I  hope  to  get  for  mine?” 

New  York.  d.  c.  h. 


Care  of  Soldiers’  Graves 

In  further  answer  to  Mrs.  G.  S.  M., 
page  1205,  many  posts  of  the  American 
Legion  make  it  a  practice  to  care  for  and 
decorate  the  graves  of  Revolutionary  sol¬ 
diers,  both  American  and  British,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  veterans  of  succeeding 
wars.  I  would  suggest  that  Mrs.  G.  S. 
M.  inform  the  nearest  post  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  and  location  of  the  grave. 

LEGIONAIRE. 


“Hang  it,  boy !”  exclaimed  the  tender¬ 
foot  from  the  East  as  a  bellboy  for  a 
Texas  hotel  came  bouncing  in  on  him 
without  knocking,  “haven’t  you  got  any 
manners  about  you?”  “Didn’t  you  ring?” 
asked  the  boy.  “Of  course  I  rang.” 
“Didn’t  you  ring  three  times?”  “It  may 
have  been  three,  as  I  was  in  a  hurry  foi 
ice  water,  but  that  doesn’t  excuse  you  for 
bursting  in  the  door.”  “Beg  pardon,”  re¬ 
plied  the  boy,  as  he  backed  out,  “but  you 
ought  to  read  the  bell  card.  It’s  one  ring 
for  the  porter,  two  for  the  bellboy,  and 
three  for  a  gun,  and  when  a  guest  rings 
for  a  gun  in  this  hotel  the  orders  are  to 
get  it  to  him  before  the  other  fellow  can 
beg  his  pardon!” — Houston  Post. 
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A  Timely  Reminder 

for  Everyday  Farmers 


THE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  shown 
that  farm  equipment  is  one  of  the  smallest  items 
in  the  cost  of  farming,  the  yearly  average  being  only 
4  to  8%  of  the  total.  Yet  in  profitable  farming  there 
is  nothing  more  important  than  good  equipment. 

If  you  would  check  the  cost  of  your  farm  ma¬ 
chines  against  the  rest  of  your  investment  —  land, 
buildings,  labor,  live  stock,  etc. — your  figures 
would  probably  agree  with  the  average. 

The  fall  season  is  a  good  time  to  inspect  the  con¬ 
dition  of  your  machines.  Most  of  them  have  been 
used  lately  or  will  be  used  this  fall.  Are  any  of  them 
worn  out?  Are  some  of  them  so  out  of  date  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  use  them?  Are  there  new  methods 
on  the  market  you  should  be  adopting?  Have  you 
been  getting  along  without  certain  machines  that 
would  save  .you  money  and  labor? 

To  help  you  take  an  inventory  ofiyour  needs,  we 
are  printing  the  full  McCormick-Deering  line. 

The  purpose  of  all  McCormick-Deering  machines 
is  to  make  farming  better,  easier,  and  more  profit¬ 
able  for  their  owners.  They  are  all  useful,  modem, 
and  efficient.  The  Harvester  Company’s  work  of 
standardization  has  simplified  the  variety  of  lines, 
combining  many  good  features  in  fewer  essential 
machines.  Power  farming  is  at  its  best  where 
McCormick-Deering  Tractors  [15-30  and  10-20]  are 
used  with  McCormick-Deering  machines  for  draw¬ 
bar  and  belt  work.  They  are  made  to  work  together. 

We  will  send  you  descriptive  material,  catalogs, 
details  as  to  sizes  and  styles  on  any  machine  or  line 
that  may  need  attention  on  your  farm.  Write  the 
address  below.  Call  on  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer;  he  will  always  be  at  your  service. 


McCormick-Deering 

Farm  -Operating 
Equipment 

GRAIN  HARVESTING 
MACHINES 

Binders  Headers  Reapers 

Push- Binders  Rice  Binders 

Power  Drive  Binders 
Shockers  Threshers v 

Harvester  -Threshers 

HAYING  MACHINES 

Mowers  Rakes  Tedders 

Loaders,  all  Types  Stackers 

Comb.  Side  Rakes  and  Tedders 
Sweep  Rakes  Baling  Presses 
Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  and 
Stackers  Bunchers 

CORN  MACHINES 

Planters  Listers  Drills 
Cultivators  Binders 

Lister  Cultivators  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters  Shelters 

Huskers  and  Shredders 
Huskers  and  Silo  Fillers 
BEET  TOOLS 

Seeders  Pullers  Cultivators 

PLANTING  AND  SEEDING 
MACHINES 

Corn  Planters  Cotton  Planters 
Corn  Drills  Listers  Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Drills 

TILLAGE  IMPLEMENTS 

Tractor  Plows  Riding  Plows 
Walking  Plows  Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
1  and  2  Horse  Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 

POWER  MACHINES 

Kerosene  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
BELT  MACHINES 
Ensilage  Cutters  Threshers 

Huskers  and  Shredders 
Corn  Shellers  Cane  Mills 

Huskers  and  Silo  Fillers 
Feed  Grinders  Hay  Presses 
Stone  Burr  Mills 
DAIRY  EQUIPMENT 
Cream  Separators,  Hand, 
Belted  &  Electric  Driven 
Kerosene  Engines 
Motor  Trucks 

OTHER  FARM  EQUIPMENT 

Farm  Wagons  and  Trucks 
Manure  Spreaders  Cane  Mills 
Stalk  Cutters  Knife  Grinders 
Syrup  Evaporators 
Potato  Diggers  Binder  Twine 
Lime  Sowers  Tractor  Hitches 
straw  Spreader  Attachments 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

[.Incorporated] 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  This 
is  the  third  (pullet)  year  of  this  contest. 

Week  ending  September  25,  1923: 

B.  P.  ROCKS 


Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

26 

2260 

,1.  A.  Craig,  N.  J . « . 

70 

3000 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J....A . 

44 

3606 

Harry  H  Ober,  N.  J . 

37 

2379 

Lewis  Farm.  it.  I . 

16 

1607 

Uoselawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

45 

2001 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

44 

3654 

lloy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J . 

24 

2131 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass . 

43 

3503 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE8 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa  . 

30 

236* 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

36 

2464 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J  .  . 

54 

2458 

August  Weiss.  N.  .1 .  . 

45 

2645 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm.  N.  J . 

14 

2132 

Musty  Floors 

What  is  the  cause  and  what  can  I  do 
for  a  musty  smell  which  comes  from 
underneath  the  boards  of  the  floor?  There 
is  no  cellar  under  our  house  except  a 
small  space  about  a  foot  deep.  The 
boards  are  not  damp,  but  the  smell  has 
gone  into  the  carpets.  I  have  aired  and 
disinfected  the  carpets  but  that  did  not 
help.  i.  r. 

Air  and  sunlight  are  the  great  ene¬ 
mies  of  mustiness,  but  the  latter  can  get 
little  laccess  to  the  space  beneath  a 
house  floor.  I  can  only  suggest  the 
cutting  of  windows  upon  two  sides  of 
the  house  and  in  the  underpinning  to 
admit  air  freely,  protecting  these  against 
vermin  by  heavy  wire  screening  (hard¬ 
ware  cloth).  If  you  can  get  at  the 
ground  beneath  the  floor  in  any  way.  a 
heavy  sprinkling  of  freshly  slaked  lime 
would  probably  be  of  use.  M.  B.  D. 


Affected  Liver 


S.  C  It.  I.  REUS 


XI.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J . 

32 

3137 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

22 

2639 

C.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.  ,1 . 

66 

3256 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

45 

2529 

Howard  G.  Taylor.  Jr.,  N.  J . 

24 

2241 

R.  W  Tracy,  N.  J . 

27 

2441 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J  . 

32 

2483 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard.  N.  Y . 

25 

2544 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . 

48 

3065 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  . 

42 

2359 

Solomon  Richman.  N.  J . 

45 

3481 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

43 

3095 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

48 

3269 

.1  W.  Bottcher.  N.  J . 

39 

3041 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

41 

2557 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

39 

2973 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J . 

47 

3466 

34 

2.832 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N,  J . 

27 

3383 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J . 

16 

2592 

Alex  Eichenbaum,  N.  J . 

51 

3420 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J . 

30 

2353 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

30 

2681 

Mattie  H .  Eppele,  N.  J . 

43 

3305 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

82 

3710 

Richard  Franke,  N.  J . 

60 

3576 

Greendale  Farm.  N.Y . 

23 

2964 

Chas  E.  Grove,  Del . 

50 

3199 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

40 

3238 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J .  . 

35 

2200 

John  J.  Heerdt.  N,  J . 

63 

3029 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

58 

3689 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

42 

2850 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . 

53 

3973 

Frank  L.  Hugus,  N.  J . 

49 

3344 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J . 

63 

3357 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J . 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

41 

3230 

46 

3184 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y . 

68 

3337 

Jay  I).  Lester,  N.  Y . 

33 

3074 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

60 

3408 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

50 

3140 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  J . 

60 

3688 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y . 

50 

3185 

Herbert  O.  Maxham,  R.  I  . 

51 

2980 

Meadowedge  Farm.  N.  Y . 

42 

3022 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

52 

3184 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

31 

2885 

56 

2975 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

43 

3158 

S,  Olsen,  N,  J . 

51 

3060 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

26 

2774 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J . 

61 

4077 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.  J . 

35 

2694 

ltapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

32 

2878 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  . 

51 

2604 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J . 

22 

2614 

Rosehill  Farm,  N.  J . 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J . 

24 

2834 

51 

3417 

J.  W.  Schreib,  N.  Y . 

51 

3275 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

43 

3063 

A-  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

56 

3434 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  . 

36 

3344 

Joiin  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J . 

43 

3758 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr.,N,  J  . 

Willis  E.  Stryker.  N.  J . 

50 

3166 

42 

3361 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J  . 

63 

3258 

Wallace  S.  Suydam.  N.  J . 

42 

3600 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

31 

3556 

J.  R.  Van  Houten.  N.  J . 

49 

2806 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J  . 

40 

3163 

John  F.  Wehrell.  N.  J . 

42 

2916 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J.  ..  . 

39 

3071 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J . 

29 

2899 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y . 

42 

8150 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

18 

3508 

8.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A . 

30 

2919 

SCW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

29 

3668 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn . 

21 

2775 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  ; 

29 

3108 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

37 

2913 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

llammonton  Poultry  Raisers’  Assn... 

36 

3240 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

59 

3521 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn. . . 

60 

3563 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  . 

30 

3139 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  . 

49 

3373 

Total  . 

4208 

303935 

Permanganate  of  Potash  for  Roup 

Some  time  ago  you  gave  in  an  issue  of 
your  valuable  publication  a  remedy  lor 
roup  and  its  use.  I  know  it  contained 
permanganate  and  three  or  four  other 
ingredients,  all  of  which  gave  a  purplish 
color  when  mixed  with  water.  Can  you 
furnish  me  with  the  formula?  G.  L. 

New  York. 

I  know  of  no  such  recipe,  but  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  is  used  in  roup  as 
an  antiseptic  wash  and  dip.  dissolving 
one  dram  in  a  pint  of  soft  water.  Boric 
acid,  one  ounce  to  the  quart  of  water  is 
a  still  better  antiseptic  solution  suffi¬ 
ciently  mild  to  be  used  as  a  cleansing 
agent  for  the  eyes,  and  nostrils  in  roup. 
A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  one 
to  10,000,  made  by  dissolving  one  of  the 
tablets  prepared  for  that  purpose  and  ob¬ 
tainable  at  drug  stores,  in  10  pints  of 
water,  is  a  much  more  efficacious  anti¬ 
septic  than  either  of  the  first  mentioned 
but  is  more  irritating  and  must  be  used 
with  more  caution.  This  may  be  used 
for  a  momentary  dip  of  the  head,  after 
cleansing  with  one  of  the  milder  solu¬ 
tions.  As  corrosive  sublimate  is  very 
poisonous,  the  solution  must  be  kept 
away  from  animals  that  might  drink  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Six  weeks  ago  I  bought  170  pullets; 
four  have  been  affected  with  leg  weakness 
and  I  cannot  cure  them.  One  died,  and 
on  examination  found  a  spotted  liver. 

New  York.  mrs.  e.  a.  l. 

A  spotted  liver  may  be  found  in  tu¬ 
berculosis,  aspergillosis  and  other  di¬ 
seases.  It  alone  does  not  tell  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  Leg  weakness  often  oc¬ 
curs  in  growing  pullets,  and  is  frequently 
recovered  from  spontaneously.  If  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  some  serious  disease,  the  outlook 
is,  of  course,  not  favorable.  There  is 
no  treatment  for  “leg  weakness,”  aside 
from  that  of  its  cause,  which  cause  must 
be  ascertained  before  rational  treatment 
can  be  instituted.  M.  b.  d. 


'•PULLLETS  FOR  SALE' 

R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  heavy  laying  selected  stock.  Laying  or 
ready  to  lay  at  $3.00  each;  May  hatched 
$2.13 5  each.  These  pullets  are  bred  and  sold 
on  honor.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  please 
return  for  ref  mid.  All  F.  O,  B.  Bristol. 

THE  MAPLES,  T.  R.  Thomas  BRISTOL,  VERMONT 

SCHLEIN’S  BLUE  RIBBON 
POULTRY  FARM  CEZ\E*  mv°orkhes 

offers  for  sale 

800  PULLETS 

Milk  fed;  free  range;  Wyckoff  and  Barron  strain; 
from  trap-nested  stock;  late  May  hatch;  weight 
1*4  lbs.  <&  $1.15  each,  Express  collect.  Safe  deliv¬ 
ery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

My  entire  stock  of  Buff  Orpingtons  must  be  sold 
this  month  at  reduced  prices  as  my  health  compels 
me  to  move  South.  Also  Female  Collie  and  Beagle 
Hound,  Muscovy  Ducks  and  White  Geese. 

J.  J.  NETHERCOTT,  P.  0.  Box  130,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  From  non-setting,  trap- 
nested  hens.  Range  raised  and  of  dark  red  color. 
30%  off  on  orders  before  Nov.  15.  A.  11.  FINGAR 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Ellzavllle,  N.Y. 

BULLETS  READY  TO  LAY  NOW 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $2.  R.  I.  Reds,  $2.25.  barred  Rocks, 
$2.26.  Mixed  and  Crossed,  *1.75.  Order  from  this  adv. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  All  pullet* 
■hipped  are  healthy,  husky,  free-range  birds. 

A.  WARRERN  Old  Ptrssnsgi  Center  Moriches,  N.Y. 

ba"e  450  Purebred  S.C.W.L.  PULLETS 

These  are  bred  from  selected  hens  mated  with 
certified  males  and  for  lack  of  room  we  are  offering 
them  at  a  very  attractive  price.  They  will  average 
T-2  lbs.  each.  HARTWICK  HATCHERY  INC  ,  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Pullets  Tnon-seettmg 

strain,  from  pen  of  256-egg.  Hatched  April  15.  Ready 
to  lay.  Price,  $5i.  Arnold  Button,  Penn  Yan,  New  York 

Rarrod  Ron  Ire  Bark’s  Pedigreed  Strain.  Fine  April 
DallBU  nUl>K$  Cockerels,  $3  each;  2  for  $6.  Pullets, 
$2.25.  Satisfaction  Guarant’d.  HAROLD  SUTTEE,  Schtnevus,  N.Y. 

L",  ‘7  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS  tei'JSSKl 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 

S.  G.  Buff  Leghorn  Cockerels 

tions  for  sale.  Used  one  season.  Just  like  new. 

JACOB  NIEMON1)  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  2 

comble  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

strain.  $1 .25  each.  Z.  E.  Comstock,  Fabius,  New  York 

1  fl D  S‘  C‘  B,ack  Minorca  Breeding  Hens  of  very  good 

1  vu  Stock,  $2  each.  G.  C.  Miller,  ft.  No.  1.  Oxford,  N.  J. 

1  Ijarht  Brahma*.  Hens,  $3  each;  Cocks,  $5;  Trios,  $10. 
Anna  B.  Corwin  R.  D.  No.  3  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

3-1  h  RpHo  or  Barre<*  Rock  Pullets,  40c  pound, 
u  LU.  ItGUo  HAY  BLODGETT  Bristol,  VekmoKT 

TRAP-NESTED  barred  ROCKS.  Vigorous  breeding.  Cocker- 

■  els.  Circular.  A.  L.  Searles,  Box  N,  Milford,  N.  H. 

Important  to  Advertisers  \ 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  [i 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  ij 
'!  us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order  |i 
i'  to  insure  insertion  in  following  ij 
|!  week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or  Ji 
i1  notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  '[ 
[i  ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues-  Ji 
ij  day  morning  in  order  to  prevent  '! 
ji  advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  !' 
ij  ing  week’s  paper.  '[ 

\T\ 

Light  the  hen  house  a  few 

hours  each  night  and  morning 
with  the  Coleman  Quick -Lite 
Lantern.  Longer  feeding  hours 
increase  egg  production. 

Coleman  Quick-tite 

"The  Sunhine  of  the  Night ” 

Brilliant  light  of  300  candle  power. 
Plenty  for  hen  house  of 
good  size.  Makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas  from  common 
motor  gasoline.  Lights  with 
matches.  Durably  made  of 
heavy  brass.  Mica  globe; 
stands  ?  rough  handling. 
Won’tblowout  inanygale. 
For  very  large  henhouses 
we  manufacture  the  same 
formof  lighting  in  acom- 
plete  plant,  equipped 
with  fixtures,  globes, 
outside  fuel  tank,  etc. 

Write  at  once  for  Free  De- 
Bcriptlve  Circular  showing  how 
poultrv  raisers  are  reaping  In¬ 
creased  profits.  Address  house 
nearest  to  yoc  Dept.  R.Y-10 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 

Wiehit*  Philidilphi*  Chicago 
los  Angolas  Taranto.  Canada 


SPROUTED  OATS 

To  produce  vapor- bath  sprouts  with  /\  s 
their  diastase,  grape  sugar,  and  vita-  / ^  /v't 

mines  that  bring  the  eggs;  to  change 
i  i - :-A-  bu.  best  cgfi 


1  bu.  grain  into  2  to  3  , 

I  producing  feed;  get  a 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  Grain  Sprouter 

Free  circular  on  “Sprouted  Oats 
I  and  Kggs  '  Ask  for  catalog  on  Incubators, 
Brooders,  Feeders,  etc. 

„  CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO. 

78 Front  St.  Colfax,  Iowa 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 

vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, - - - 

profits  larger. 

MANN’S  SfJSil  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  IO  Days' Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  l  S  Milford,  Mass. 

Poultry  Journal  th.'i  25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month  by 
expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send  25c 
to  day  for  6  mos.  trial  sub.,  or  only  $1  for  two  full  years. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Dept.  R  Syracuse.  N.Y. 

GELLULOID  XjEG  BANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL,  ART  CO,  -  Westfield ,  Mass. 


1889 


1923 


Special  Old  and  Young 
Stock  Sale 

PARKS*  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying; 
Strain.  Bred  for  EGGS  since  1889, 
with  records  up  to  325  eggs  in  a  year. 
And  RIGHT  NOW  is  your  only 
chance  of  getting  them  at  such  re¬ 
duced  prices.  18-page  Circular  Free. 
General  Catalog,  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa, 


PULLETS 

LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Milk  fed,  free-range  stock,  from 
UNLIGHTED  breeders. 

CORNER  ACRES,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

See  Pen  2  at  Storrs,  Pen  4  at  Vineland.  Breeding 
cocks,  cockerels,  hens,  pullets.  Circular  free. 

W.  H.  II.  KENT  -  Cazenovia,  N.  V. 

raiiLixrcAis’  rocks 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

flnolcorola  •1—2-254  lbs.  each.  Barred  Rocks,  Reds, 
UULKciUlS  White  Leghorns.  Pullets  of  above  breeds, 
$1.26.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

H.  To  m  p  k  i  ns  and  D  O  C  C  DCIIO 
Payna  Bros.  Strain  «■  W  a  It  CUd 

Big  husky  farm-raised  cockerels  and  pullets  at  25  %  off  if 
taken  before  Nov.  1st.  Bred  for  vigor,  large  *ize,  dark 
redcolorandheavy  laying.  Write  forfree20-page  catalog. 

Ralph  Knickerbocker,  R.D.  36,  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 

RHODEISLAND  REDS  1  Single 


1  ' 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES /Comb 

Choice  Cockerels,  Bred  for  eggs  and  color,  non- 
brooding  strain,  $5,  $7.50  and  810. 

O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  -  PAOLI,  PA. 

Fine  R.  I.  Red  Pullets  }l™  M  i:'e%TfIreaceh! 

MacPherson  Farm  -  Millington,  New  Jersey 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Pullets — 3,000 


February  to  May  hatched, 
from  trap-nested  dams. 


1,000, 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


1000  s*c*Whitc 


LEGHORN 


PULLETS 


From  trapnested  stock  exclusively,  4  months  old 
and  ready  to  lay.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars  to 
the  MARQUIS  POUf-TRT  FARM,  Tom.  River,  J|.  I. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns-Exclusively 

Pure  whiteness,  Flat  backs,  good  size,  good  eyes,  and 
eggs  chalk  white;  do  these  things  interest  you  ?  Whether 
it  be  our  knowing  how  to  breed  them  or  just  fortunate 
our  birds  have  these  qualities.  The  quality  you  get  in 
maleseneans  largely  what  your  pullets  will  be  in  1924.  We 
have  a  fine  lot  of  high  bred  cockerels  for  sale.  Write  for 
catalog  and  give  good  description  of  your  requirements. 
CloverJil.  Peultry  F»rm,  F.  J.  DeHART,  Prep.,  R.  D.  Me.  1.  Cortland.*.  Y 

2000  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  and  Mav  hatched,  from  high  producing  free- 
range,  farm  raised  stock  81.50  to$2  OO,  F.  O.  B. 
No  culls.  All  hatched  and  grown  by  us  Inspection 
desired,  Cl.F.AItYIHV  rom/i  nv  FARM,  Cooper.todn,  N.  rt 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  ’*  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 


Breeders  ol  J  (J.  Q  Leghorn* 


High  Grade 

RAH  WAV 


NEW  JERSEV 


700  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Barron  Strain  ;  weight,  1  lb.  ;*1.10  each.  Bar  Rock 
Pullets,  lay  this  Winter,  fine  Stock,  *1  .bo  oach  Ever- 
lay  Brown  Leghorns,  weight  two  lbs.,  *1.36  each 
HUMMER’S  POULTRY  PLANT  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

C'rtrhts-resl c  3  *°  5  dollars.  Single  Comb  Anconas, 
Jersey  Black  Giants,  White  Hocks 

DODDER  JERSEY  FARMl  Gloversvllle,  N.Y. 


ullets 


500  5-mos.-old  S.  V. 

-  .  ,  — ■, —  W.  Leghorn,  bred 

from  high  producers;  large  size/  guaranteed  perfect 

health.  SI. 75  each.  KENNARO  CARPENTER.  Dryden.  N.Y. 

YEARLING  HENS-PULLETS 

Four  hundred  yearling  hens  at  *1 .25  each.  Three-mos.- 
pullets,  $1 .25  each.  In  lots  of  fifteen  or  ovtr.  All  8. 

.  W.  Leghorns,  Harron,  Eglantine  strain.  Guaranteed 

/?•  C.  ANCONA  COCKERELS 

June  hatched  and  sent  on  approval. 

CARL  AHLQUIST  Gorham,  Maine 

FOR  SALE— June  Hatched  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

•1.25  each  in  lots  of  25  or  more — *115  per  100. 

Jusla  Poultry  Farm  .  Southampton,  New  York 


“  Gofiknrflk  ”  Sj1?8le  Leghorns,  from  trap-nest- 
UUbKarOIS  edhens,**&*5.  Pedigre«dinales,$10up. 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  South  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

Pill  I  FTS  Pure— Bred-to-Iay  stock.  48c  pound. 

r  U L L C  I  J  RA YMOND  BLODGETT  Bristol,  Vsrmont 

flhipLo  Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Fall  and  Winter  Catalog 

uniCKS  W.HILLPOT  Ilex  X  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


White  Wyandottes 

Cockerels  and  Pullets 

Exhibition  and  Utility.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

E.  F.  RAYN0LDS,  Central  Valley,  N.Y. 


BarTcm’sWhite  Wyandottes 

Records  262  to  239  eggs.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


Whitp  Wvanrintfp  F,elj;v  APr.  Pullets  and  Cocker- 
nllim  ITJfdnUOlTB  els,  Yearling  Hens  and  Cocks.  Cata¬ 
logue  tree.  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Manslield,  Ohio 

Utility  White  Wyandottes^.  „. 

FO*  SALE— 6  Light  Brahma  Pullets, 1  cockerel.  Pure  Bred. 
$2.2.1  Each.  May  Hatched.  DEO.  S  LOE II  It,  Walden,  N.Y. 

f'lxjy,  nne  half  Price.  Buy  breeders  now.  Young 
llUillCdO  blrds  in  ful1  adult  plumage,  *1.25  each. 
_ MacPherson  Farm  Millington,  N.  J. 

I  lllltra  Qua"  8.  C.  Anconas— Brown  Leghorns.  Cir 
U  culars.  EARLE  S.  WILSON,  Box  497,  Hammond,  N.  Y 

BREEDERS  AND  EGGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOLJDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


P 


ARDEE’S 

ERFECT 

KKIN 


America’s  Stan  dartl 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISL1P.N.Y. 


31  AM  MOTH 
WHITE 
PEKIN 


Breeders  now  *1.50-*2.50 
BROOKCREST  FARM 
Cranbury,  N.  J.  Box  114 


Ducks 


Make  Money  Raising  Squabs 


Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders 
shipped  everywhere.  Write  for  prices. 

Homera,  Comeaux,  White  Kings  a  Specialty. 

Allfton  Squab  Co.,  38  N.  Beacon  St,  Allston,  Mass. 


THE  MAGIC  COAL 
BURNING  BROODER 

has  stood  the  test  when  other  makes  have  failed.  It  is 
constructed  to  regulate  the  heat  without  attention  during 
the  night.  The  top  and  bottom  drafts  work  automatically 
by  two  sensitive  thermostats  which  causes  an  even 
temperature  of  heat— necessary  for  brooding  young  chicks. 
I)o  not  think  of  purchasing  elsewhere  before  you  send 
for  our  free  catalogue  which  gives  full  particulars. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Avenue.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


: 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Grain  Ration  Based  on  Barley  Peas 

I  am  milking  nine  Guernsey  cows,  pure¬ 
bred  and  grades,  and  I  have  250  bushels 
barley  with  some  peas  mixed  in.  I 
drilled  one  peek  of  peas. to  the  acre  with 
the  barley.  I  do  not  know  how  to  mix  a 
balanced  feed  for  my  cows  using  the 
barley  and  peas.  What  should  be  put 
with  this  grain  for  a  good  balanced  ra¬ 
tion?  I  will  have  to  buy  the  other  grains 
or  meal.  I  have  plenty  of  Alfalfa  hay 
and  will  have  silage  later.  Cows  are 
now  on  pasture  but  I  am  feeding  hay 
night  and  morning,  as  pasture  is  now 
dry  and  poor.  E.  M.  B. 

Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 

A  combination  of  barley  and  peas 
would  serve  well  as  a  base  for  a  dairy 
ration.  Barley  has  substantially  the  same 
feeding  value  as  corn,  although  it  is  more 
bulky,  carries  more  fibre,  and  is  scarcely 
as  palatable.  The  peas  are  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein,  are  highly  concentrated,  and  add 
very  materially  to  the  feeding  value  of 
the  ration.  Under  the  conditions  you 
have  described  I  should  propose  a  ration 
carrying  about  18  per  cent  of  protein,  the 
same  to  be  fed  in  conjunction  with  pas¬ 
ture.  When  the  cows  are  brought  in 
from  the  meadow  and  are  confined  to 
dry  yards  and  placed  on  their  silage  and 
regular  Winter  ration  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  should  be  increased  to  20  or  22  per 
cent.  The  following  will  provide  an  18 
per  cent  mixture:  GOO  lbs.  barley  and 
peas,  150  lbs.  linseed  meal,  100  lbs.  wheat 
bran  or  ground  wheat,  T50  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal.  When  it  is  desired  to  increase  the 
protein  to  22  or  23  per  cent,  the  same  to 
be  fed  under  Winter  conditions,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  combination  should  be  substituted : 
400  lbs.  barley  and  peas,  150  lbs.  linseed 
meal,  100  lbs.  bran,  150  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal.  200  lbs.  gluten  feed.  I  am  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  combination  of  barley  and 
peas  will  yield  about  12  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein.  The  barley  itself  will  run  between 
8  and  10  per  cent,  and  we  believe  that  12 
per  cent  would  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
protein  content  of  the  combination.  Use 
the  43  per  cent  grade  of  cottonseed  meal, 
for  it  is  invariably  the  most  economical, 
and  use  gluten  feed  rather  than  gluten 
meal.  The  15  per  cent  of  linseed  meal 
is  about  the  minimum  that  can  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  dairy  rations. 

The  amount  of  grain  to  use  should  be 
based  upon  the  daily  production  of  the 
individual  cow.  It  must  be  remembered 
likewise  that  it  is  much  easier  to  put 
flesh  on  dairy  cows  during  September  and 
October  than  it  is  during  the  Winter. 
The  cows  that  are  brought  in  from  the 
pasture  thin  in  flesh  are  very  apt  to  re¬ 
main  in  this  condition  throughout  the 
Winter,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  feed 
or  the  choice  of  feed  that  is  made.  It  is 
an  up-hill  job  to  maintain  thin  dairy 
cows  during  the  cold  weather,  especially 
if  they  are  producing  satisfactorily.  The 
selection  of  roughage  has  much  to  do  with 
the  production  of  milk.  Clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  are  unsurpassed,  although  on 
too  many  farms  mixed  hay  and  cornstalks 
are  substituted  or  used  exclusively  to  pro¬ 
vide  roughage. 

Unless  salt  is  regularly  fed  and  kept 
before  the  animals  at  all  times  add  iy> 
per  cent  to  this  mixture.  Likewise,  if  a 
poor  grade  of  roughage  is  supplied, 
sprinkle  four  or  five  pounds  of  ground 
limestone  over  each  100  lbs.  of  hay  sup¬ 
plied.  This  will  have  a  tendency  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  mineral  matter  essential  for  nor¬ 
mal  assimilation. 


Wintering  Idle  Horses 

I  have  in  my  barn  about  50  tons  of 
pretty  good  hay,  more  than  half  Timothy  : 
about  seven  tons  of  oats  which  I  do  not 
want  to  thrash  unless  you  think  it  ad¬ 
visable.  I  have  plenty  of  good  rye  straw 
for  bedding  and  some  cornstalks,  and  I 
can  get  all  the  cornstalks  I  want  for  82 
per  hundred  bundles.  The  owner  of  this 
farm  wants  me  to  board  his  14  horses 
from  Nov.  1  to  April  1.  These  horses 
weigh  about  1,500  lbs.  each,  hey  will 
have  no  work  to  do  while  I  I  eve  them. 
What  would  you  suggest  I  feed  these 
horses?  Should  I  buy  cornstalks  and 
sell  hay,  or  should  I  buy  some  ground 
feed  and  sell  some  hay,  and  in  either  case 
would  you  advise  keeping  the  oats  for 
conditioning  them  the  last  month?  Those 
horses  are  in  good  shape  now,  and  I 
want  them  to  leave  me  looking  just  as 
good.  Do  you  think  cornstalks  cut  fine 


with  a  fodder  cutter  is  good  as  feed  for 
these  horses?  Hay  is  worth  a  lot  th i. > 
year,  and  I  can  sell  all  I  have  now  but 
if  you  think  I  would  do  better  by  board¬ 
ing  the  horses  I  will  do  so.  What  would 
you  consider  a  fair  price  to  charge  for 
boarding  these  horses?  They  have  al¬ 
ways  been  boarded  on  this  farm,  and  the 
owner  paid  during  the  Winter  of  1020  for 
each  horse.  $25  a  month  Then  he  cut  it 
down  to  820  the  Winter  of  1921. 

New  Y”ork.  a.  ii.  f. 

The  combination  of  sheaf  oats  and 
cornstalks  with  some  mixed  hay  would 
serve  very  well  as  a  ration  for  Wintering 
idle  draft  horses.  Nevertheless  there 
would  be  economy  in  providing  a  grain 
ration  consisting  largely  of  corn,  to  be 
fed  once  a  day  to  these  animals.  If 
horses  that  are  accustomed  to  rather 
heav"  feeding  of  grain  during  their  work¬ 
ing  season  are  brought  down  during  their 


idle  period  to  a  bulky  ration  consisting 
largely  of  hay  or  roughage  of  the  char¬ 
acter  that  you  describe  they  will  lose 
somewhat  in  flesh,  and  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  take  longer  in  the  Spring  to 
condition  them  for  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  corn  is  fed  once  a  day  it 
will  reduce  materially  the  amount  of 
roughage  required  to  satisfy  the  mainten¬ 
ance  requirements  of  the  animals.  Sheaf 
oats  make  a  splendid  Winter  ration  for 
idle  horses.  In  addition  to  being  bulky 
and  nutritious  they  are  satisfying  and 
safe  to  feed,  and  disorders  such  as  colic 
are  not  encountered. 

Our  suggestion  would  be  that  you  sell 
half  of  the  hay  and  buy  the  cornstalks 
at  $2  a  bundle;  that  you  feed  up  all  of 
sheaf  oats,  and  that  the  hay  and  corn¬ 
stalks  be  alternated  and  fed  every  other 
day.  I  should  provide  one  feeding  of 
corn  in  the  morning,  and  let  them  have 
the  bulk  of  the  hay  or  cornstalks  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  allowing  one  feed¬ 
ing  of  sheaf  oats  at  night.  If  the  horses 
are  kept  in  paddocks  and  could  be  fed 
their  hay  and  cornstalks  in  suitable 
racks  in  the  yard  the  advantage  of  exer¬ 
cise  gained  by  this  method  of  feeding 
would  be  considerable. 

The  amount  of  corn  required  should  be 


regulated  and  just  enough  given  to  main¬ 
tain  the  flesh  desired.  Some  horses  will 
require  more  than  others,  and  for  this 
reason  individual  feeding  of  the  corn  and 
the  sheaf  oats  will  be  necessary.  As¬ 
suming  that  the  manure  would  more  than 
pay  for  the  labor  involved,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  rye  straw  be  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  be  useful  as  fertilizer,  and  as¬ 
suming  that  you  must  purchase  the  ear 
corn  sufficient  to  feed  these  animals,  a 
reasonable  charge  of  $25  per  month  per 
horse  would  be  fair  to  both  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  Unless  this  figure  could  be 
realized  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
on  your  part  to  sell  the  hay  and  the 
straw  at  the  prevailing  prices. 

The  shoes  should  be  removed  and  at¬ 
tention  be  given  to  examining  the  horse’s 
mouth  in  order  to  make  sure  that  he  can 
masticate  the  hay  and  corn  easily.  A 
salty  bran  mash  should  be  given  each 
horse  once  a  week  in  order  to  prevent  in¬ 
digestion.  I  should  also  worm  each 
horse  to  make  sure  that  parasites  were 
not  sapping  his  vitality.  A  veterinarian 
can  supply  a  suitable  physic  ball,  or  the 
use  of  powdered  gentian  and  ferrous  sul¬ 
phate  will  serve.  So  far  as  the  farm  it¬ 
self  is  concerned,  much  would  he  gained 
by  wintering  the  animals.  f.  c.  m. 


NOW-ONLY  *1 4^  DOWN 


ED.  H.  WITTE 
Pres. 


hfiYOURPLACE/or 
90  day sIVJ&tiial 

An  All-Fuel  Engine-This 

Standard  WITTE  Burns  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distillate  or  Gas 

(No  Special  Attachment  Needed) 

Here  is  the  answer  to  the  demand  for 
cheaper  power  —  and  the  opportunity 
to  show  a  profit  of  $1,000.00  or  more 
this  year.  With  the  WITTE  Throt¬ 
tling-Governor  Engine  you  can  do  all 
the  jobs  easily  and  quickly  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  of  “hired  help.” 

Makes  All  Farm  Work 
Easy  and  Cheap 

This  WITTE  Engine  stands  alone  as  the  standard  of  farm 
power  —  with  steady  and  reliable  performance  at  any 
speed.  Regardless  of  the  work  —  pumping,  grinding  feed, 
sawing  wood,  churning,  etc.,  —  it  makes  all  work  easy  and 
cheap.  Easily  moved  from  place  to  place,  you  can 
save  the  work  of  several  men  all  the  time. 

The  Real  ALL  -  PURPOSE  Engine 

This  WITTE  Engine  burns  any  fuel,  —  kerosene,  gas¬ 
oline,  distillate  or  gas  —  the  cost  of  operation  is  always 
small.  Equipped  with  the  WITTE  Speed  Regulator, 
the  power  range  enables  you  to  do  all  jobs  at  a  big  saving. 

.....  The  WITTE  Engine  is  equipped 

E'lulPPed  wHh  w.th  the  famousg  WICO  mag- 

^  NETO  —  a  guarantee  of  efficient 

CO  Magneto  0perati0n  in  all  weather  and  temp¬ 
eratures.  The  most  dependable  and  best  ignition  system 
known  today.  Far  superior  and  more  economical  than 
the  old  style  battery  ignition. 

Sold  DIRECT  from  FACTORY  to  YOU 

Remember  this— my  engine  is  sold  direct  to  you  by  the  man  who 
builds  it  and  I  have  over  100,000  satisfied  customers  all  over  the 
world.  This  WITTE  Engine,  at  the  lowest  price  in  history,  is  the 
result  of  over  40  years  devoted  to  building  engines  in  the  largest 
individual  engine  plant  in  the  world. 

Write  Today  For  My 

BIG  FREE  ENGINE  BOOK 

I  want  every  progressive  farmer  to  write  me  today  for  my  big  free 
illustrated  engine  book  and  my  special  selling  plan  which  puts  a 
WITTE  to  work  on  your  place  for  only  a  few  dollars  and  gives  you 
nearly  a  year  to  pay.  NO  OBLIGATION — just  write  me — that’s  all. 

—  ED.  H.  WITTE,  President 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


The  Best  All-Purpose 
Engine  Built  Today! 

Note  These  Superior  Points  : 

1— Light-weight,  yet  so  durable  that  the 
WITTE  is  sold  on  a  LIFETIME 
guarantee. 

Valve-in-head — the  standard  engine 
design  for  surplus,  dependable  power. 

3—  Throttling  governor — even  steady 
speed  with  any  fuel. 

4—  Burns  all  fuels — no  special  attach¬ 
ments  necessary. 

5— WICO-MAGNETO — the  perfect  high 
tension  ignition. 

6—  Self-adjusting  carburetor — no  chance 
to  waste  fuel. 

7—  Speed  Regulator  makes  one  engine 
handle  many  jobs. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  SO  special 
features  that  make  the  WITTE  ENGINE 
the  standard — and  the  best  engine  you  can 
use  at  any  price. 

All  sizes  2  to  25  h.  p. 


1897  Oakland  Avenue, 
1897  Empire  Building, 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


90  Days  FREE  TRIAL 

So  confident  am  I  that  the  WITTE  Engine  will 
solve  every  power  problem  that  I  offer  to  send  it  on 
LIFETIME  90  days  test — use  h  on  tlie  hardest 

rildD&NTFV  WOrk  and  if  Jt  ‘S  n0t  ri6ht»  111 
u  KAnict  make  it  right,  without  expense  to 

you.  I  guarantee  the  WITTE  Engine  for  a 
LIFETIME. 

Mail  This  Coupon  Today! 

1 
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1  ED.  H.  WITTE 
B  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

B  1897  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1897  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me 
B  at  once  your  big  engine  book  and  full  details,  prices,  etc. 


Name. 


Address. 


City .  State.. 
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Chances  for  Water  Pollution 

I  have  a  well  which  is  a  distance  of 
100  ft.  from  the  house.  From  the  house 
to  the  well  there  is  a  drop  in  grade  of 
10  ft.  The  well  is  15  ft.  deep,  with  plenty 
of  cold  water.  It  is  located  about  25  ft. 
from  the  next  piece  of  property  which  is 
a  swamp.  All  the  drainage  from  all  the 
hills  near  by  accumulates  in  this  piece 
of  property.  Could  this  swamp  in  any 
way  affect  my  water?  What  precau¬ 
tions  could  I  take  to  prevent  any  bad 
effect.  Would  a  ditch  dug  10  ft.  from 
well.  6  ft.  deep,  filled  with  good  sharp 
sand,  purify  the  water.  •  That  is,  should 
any  swamp  water  get  into  the  well 
through  underground  channels.  E.  b. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  this  swamp 
should  injure  the  water  in  your  well, 
provided  that  it  has  no  direct  connection 
with  it  and  does  not  become  contaminated 
by  discharges  from  some  human  source. 
If  the  swamp  is  below  your  well,  as  I 
judge  from  your  statement  as  to  the 
grade  of  the  land  that  it  is,  it  seems  to 
me  likely  that  the  seepage  of  underground 
water  is  from  the  well  toward  the  swamp, 
and  that  the  elevation  upon  which  your 
bouse  is  situated  contributes  its  share  to 
the  water  in  the  latter.  If  a  swamp  had 
direct  connection  with  a  well,  and  re¬ 
ceived  pollution  from  cesspools  and 
privies,  it  certainly  would  endanger  the 
well,  and  I  should  not  consider  such  a 
ditch  as  you  suggest  any  protection.  The 
impression  that  your  letter  gives,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  this  swamp  is  a  swale  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  your  well  and  that  it  is 
fed  either  by  springs  or  surface  water 
from  the  higher  ground  about  it.  Very 
likely  your  shallow  well  taps  the  water¬ 
bearing  stratum  of  soil  beneath  this  sur¬ 
face  swamp,  but  without  any  other  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  M*  b.  D. 


MUST  sacrifice  immediately.  27  acres,  10-room 
house,  all  improvements,  sleeping  porch,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  running  water  in  barn,  other  out¬ 
buildings  including  a  furnished  5-room  cottage; 
small  pond,  ice  house,  all  varieties  berries,  and 
small  fruit;  team,  fine  cow.  200  chickens, 
complete  outfit;  cannot  be  duplicated  less  $22,- 
000;  liberal  terms,  $16,000;  D.,  L.  &  IV.  rail¬ 
road.  A.  KLUG,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK  State  farm  for  sale  at  auction, 
October  23d,  1923,  at  12  o’clock  noon  at 

Pike,  Wyoming  Co.:  45  miles  from  Buffalo,  53 
from  Rochester;  312  acres  gravelly  loam,  30 
acres  woods,  nicely  watered  by  spring  brooks, 
gravity  water  system  in  all  buildings;  electric 
lights  and  power;  modern  bathroom;  dairy 
barn  36x120  built  in  1917;  38  stanchions;  sub¬ 
ject  to  Federal  Land  Bank  mortgage  of  $9,900, 
payable  $700  yearly;  at  the  same  time  will  be 
sold  30  head  of  registered  Holsteins;  every 
cow  has  an  A.R.O.  record;  a  30-lb.  bull  out  of 
a  daughter  of  Pontiac  Korndyke;  complete 
equipment,  farm  utensils,  horses,  mules,  trac¬ 
tor,  etc.;  no  reservations;  every  item  of  prop¬ 
erty  will  be  sold;  very  easy  terms  on  the  farm; 
cattle  T.  B.  tested;  usual  auction  terms  on 
personal  property;  Glen  R.  Mead,  auctioneer; 
for  full  particulars,  address  G.  >S.  VAN  GOR- 
DUR,  985  Ellieott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


73-ACRE  farm,  Bucks  Co.,  fertile  soil,  8-room 
brick  house,  fine  buildings,  %  mile  to  town, 
6,000  population;  full  description,  price.  R.  E. 
I.eight,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


20-ACRE  chicken  and  fruit  farm  and  grocery 
store,  6-room  house,  2  chicken  houses,  barn, 
other  buildings,  goad  condition;  horse,  wagon, 
truck,  350  pullets,  160  fruit  trees,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  farm  tools;  8  acres  clear;  near  Atlantic 
Citv:  price  $6,000.  half  cash;  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  write  to  HENRY  THOET,  1604  First  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


AVAN  TED — State  road  farm  within  100  miles 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  4221,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


70-ACRE  fruit  farm,  18  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  .T.,  on  good  road; 
new  house,  modern  improvements;  good  out¬ 
buildings;  apples,  peaches  and  grapes  in  bear¬ 
ing;  8  acres  asparagus;  near  railroad  and  large 
cold  storage  plant.  ADVERTISER  4225,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  WANTED — Will  buy  large 
poultry  farm,  1.000  layers  _  or  mare.  White 
Leghorns,  near  New  Y’ork;  give  size  of  plant 
and  complete  information  in  first  letter  to  re¬ 
ceive  consideration  covering  stock,  buildings, 
equipment,  land,  markets,  assessed  valuation 
by  county,  and  best  possible  price  and  terms. 
A.  J.  MURPHY,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Kittanning,  Pa. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Wealthy,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $4;  Twenty 
Ounce,  $2.50  to  $4  ;  A1\  olf  River,  $2.50  co 
$3.50. 

BEANS 

Pea.  $0  to  $7 ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to  $8 ; 
red  kidney,  $7  to  $8.25. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  40  to  47c;  firsts,  44*4 
to  46c ;  seconds.  42  to  43c. 

EGGS 

Nearby,  best.  01  to  02c;  mixed,  55  to 
59c;  Western,  50  to  55c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  100  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  nearby, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.15. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley,  100  lbs.,  $2.50  to 
$2.75 ;  New  York  State,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

FRUIT 

Cranberries,  bbl..  $0  to  $7 ;  pears,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.75;  peaches,  buubasket,  $1.50  to 
$2.75 ;  Damson  plums,  4-qt.  basket,  lo 
to  30c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  22  to  25c ;  chickens,  22  to  25c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  32  to  33c;  chickens,  38  to  42c; 
ducklings,  28  to  30c;  squabs,  jloz.,  $3 
to  $4. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu..  50c*  to  $1;  carrots,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.50;  cu¬ 
cumbers.  bu.,  $2.50  to  $10;  Dima  beans, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  tomatoes,  bu.,  75c  to 
$2.50;  spinach,  bu.,  50c*  to  75c*;  squash, 
bbl.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothv,  No.  1,  $30  to  $31 ;  No.  2,  $27 
to  $28;  No.  3,  $22  to  $24;  clover  mixed, 
$22  to  $26.  Straw,  rye,  $26  to  $28 ;  oat, 

$13  to  $15. 


WE  BUYil.^r.,.r,.Q«u.“itui,ek  r.  Balsam  Pine  Clippings 


Pinto  1DDI  CO  WANTED  by  the  carload 

lllUhrl  ArrLfco  John  Curtis,  Port  <!henter,N. 


11.  1  I  plJ.-i-nlao  in  car  load  lots.  State  lowest 

WanteO- bluer  A P pies  price  per  100  pounds  weight. 

FRED  MENICK.241  So  Regen!  St.. Port  Chester.N.Y.  1*1.467 


Cider  Apples  Wanted  F.  -^Pal'mer  StCos  Cob^Conn. 


Want  to  Buy-Cider  Apples  and  russet.  Quote  price. 

Seacord's  Farm,  840  North  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


VINELAND  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM— 20  Acres 

State  highway:  orchard.  House  with  conveniences; 
outbuildings.  Established  oil  station.  Also  10  acres, 
new  Bungalow,  poultry  house  and  garage.  Suitable 
terms.  Owner,  SCRIBNER,  Vineland,  N.  J, 


Cider  Apples  Wanted in  8“floffilties  or 

JOHN  F.  WILKENS  PEEKSKIIL,  N  Y.  Tel.  21  F-4 


Cider  Apples  Wanted 


Car  lors  nr  Ihhs. 

STEPHEN  REYNOLDS. So.  No.  walk, Conn 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  1327. 


COMPETENT  farmer  wishes  to  rent  in  Dutch¬ 
ess  or  Ulster  County,  dairy  farm  stocked  and 
equipped.  ADVERTISER  4209,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  36  acres,  stock  and  tools; 

ideal  for  poultry;  particulars  write  J.  LOW- 
NEY,  Sandy  Hook,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  104  acres,  good  soil  and 
buildings;  2  never  failing  springs,  3  wells, 
A-Xo.-l  wood  lot:  near  church,  school,  store; 
good  climate,  good  roads;  will  be  sold  for  half 
its  value;  if  you  are  looking  for  a  bargain  just 
answer  this  ad.  ADVERTISER  4226,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 23  acres  of  land  adaptable  for  poul¬ 
try  raising  within  50  or  100  miles  of  New 
York  City  on  State  road;  prefer  a  farm  with 
good  house,  outbuildings  not  necessary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4235,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscell  aneous 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order. 
WILLIAM  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  soothing, 
refreshing,  invigorating:  pleasing  gift  for 
shut-in  friends  or  well  ones;  picked  fresh;  cre¬ 
tonne  cover;  3-lb.,  $1.25.  prepaid;  check  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2  Racquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  60-lb.  can,  here, 
clover,  $8.40,  buckwheat  $7;  40  lbs.  $5.60, 
buckwheat  $5;  attractive  prices  on  5-lb.  pails, 
many  or  few;  10  lbs.  prepaid  within  3d  zone 
$2.15,  buckwheat  $1.90.  RAY  C.  WILCOX. 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Quart,  85c;  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered. 
RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  $7.50; 

very  white  and  thick;  much  superior  to  the 
ordinary  thin  kind;  money  back  if  you  want  it. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA — Several  cars  first  cutting  ready, 
Timothy,  clover  and  second  cutting  later. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


RANGE- — Happy  Thought,  six  9-inch  holes, 
wood  or  coal,  enameled  reservoir,  heat  quick¬ 
ly,  high  shelf,  removable  nickel,  oven  ther¬ 
mometer,  fitted  for  water  front,  oven  20x20'»12 
inches,  fire  box  24  inches  on  left,  reservoir 
right,  wonderful  baker,  good  heater,  used  but 
a  short  time:  guaranteed  absolutely;  store 
price  over  $100,  will  sacrifice  first  check  $65, 
f.o.b.  Katonah.  N.  Y.,  securely  crated.  Write 
R.  R.  Carryl,  62  Bruce  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs..  $1.80:  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  white  clover  extracted 

honey;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.20;  10-lb.  pail.  $2.20;  de¬ 
livered  to  third  postal  zone;  one  60-lb.  can.  $8; 
two  60-lb.  cans,  $15,  f.o.b.  Holgate,  O.  NOAH 
BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 

HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
hoy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  tills 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  —  Keystone  traction  driller,  full 
equipment,  cheap;  good  all  around  practical 
operator  wanted  for  No.  5  machine;  references. 
T.  S.  MOORE,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


FIFTY  second-hand  incubators  wanted.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CATTLE  beets  and  Alfalfa  hay.  DEAN  M. 
BARBER,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Overland  touring  car,  good  me¬ 
chanically,  four  new  shoes,  two  spare  tires 
and  rims,  new  battery;  make  offer;  Hinman 
milker,  3  units,  extra  pail,  used  one  year;  sold 
my  dairy  no  further  use  for  machine.  GUER- 
N ELLEN  FARM,  Sheffield,  Mass. 


HEATER  STOVE — -Wood,  chunk,  all  cast  iron, 
fire  box  about  14  inches  wide,  26  inches  long, 
by  18  inches  high,  end  door,  front  draft;  won¬ 
derful  heater,  good  fire  keeper,  crated  and  in 
fine  shai<e;  first  check  $15.  f.o.b.  Katonah,  N. 
Y.  Write  R.  R.  CARRYL,  62  Bruce  Ave., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Sure-Fire,  All-weather  Ignition 

Silo  filling  time.  Better  snap  up  the  ignition  of 
your  gas  engine  with  a  New  Columbia  Hot  Shot. 
That’s  the  right  ignition.  The  largest  laboratory, 
devoted  to  perfecting  dry  cell  batteries,  makes  it 
right.  Hence,  Columbias  give  more  power  and  last 
longer.  Simple,  no  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of 
order.  Super-durable,  moisture-proof,  rain-proof,  in 
their  steel  case,  they  insure  dependable  ignition  in  all 
weather.  Ask  for  Columbias;  insist  on  getting  them . 


—they  last  longer 


Columbia  Dry  Batteries  forevery 
kind  of  service  are  sold  at  elec¬ 
trical,  hardware,  and  auto  acces¬ 
sory  shops,  garages,  general 
stores.  Insist  upon  Columbia. 


FOR  SALE — Fall  and  Winter  apples  and  pure 
maple  syrup.  C.  J.  YODER,  Grantsville,  Md. 


WANTED — Second-hand  concrete  mixer  with 
gasoline  engine.  ERNEST  FRICK,  141  Lake 
Ave.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 


TWO  2,460-egg  Candees;  wide  trays;  turners. 
FORREST  TIBBITTS,  Brunswick,  Ohio. 


CLOVER  HONEY — Choice  quality;  6-lb.  can, 
$1.50;  two  5-lb.  pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails, 
$4.25,  postpaid  into  third  zone;  60-lb.  can.  $8; 
two  60-lb.  cans,  $15,  f.  o.  b.  H UGH  G.  GREGG, 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Nothing  beats  our  pure  honey  and 
pancakes  for  breakfast;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10; 
10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.80,  postpaid 
and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GRAIN  BAGS  for  sale,  mostly  scratch  feed 
bags,  A-No.-l  condition;  what  am  I  offered 
in  hundred  lots.  E.  B.  TAYLOR,  Poultry  Dept., 
Yama  Farms,  Napanoch,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover  or  clover-raspberry,  10 
lbs.,  $1.90;  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  $1.75 
and  $1,  delivered  3d  zone.  S.  S.  STRATTON 
Newark  Valley  ,N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  HAY — A  few  cars  first  and  second 
cutting  ready  for  shipment.  LESTER  W. 
BENNETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Wixson’s  Pure  Honey.  Price  list  free. 

ROSCOE  P.  WIXSOX,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  New 
York.  ■  > 


FOR  SALE — Wishbone  Incubator  Sections;  used 
two  seasons;  in  A1  condition;  1922  model; 
also  one  1200  egg-size  Candee  machine  in  good 
condition;  will  sell  cheap  to  quick  buyer.  J.  N. 
NACE,  Richfield,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — No.  7  Mann  green  bone  cutter,  in 
perfect  condition,  new  knives,  $10;  also  old- 
quilting  frame,  $5.  Address  THE 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Yarmouthport,  Mass. 

WANTED — Hall  incubator,  3,600-capacity  A 
E.  DANES,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.40  a  gallon;  6 

gallons,  $2.2o;  sugar,  pound  cakes,  30e;  qual¬ 
ity  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  G.  L.  HOW¬ 
ARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


POR  SALE— Finest  quality  clover  hpqey,  in  60  lb. 

cans,  $8;  two  cases  for  $15;  buckwheat  in  60 
lb.  cans,  $7;  two  cases  for  $12:  sample  for  20 
cents.  Write  me.  EDW.  A.  REDDOUT,  New 
Woodstock,  N.  Y.  • 


CLOVER  HONEY.  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  5  ltjs..  $1.15, 
delivered.  FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Power  horse-radish  gratej*.  one  that 
cleans  up  all  small  roots.  RJTZLER,  Monsey, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — 15  tons  or  less  of  horse  or  eow 
manure,  delivered  to  my  farm  on  the  Wliip- 
pany  road,  Parsippau.v,  N.  J.;  will’  pay  good 
price  for  prompt  delivery;  telephone  Orange 
2216,  ask  for  Dr.  Cornish. 


CATSKILL  Mountain  cauliflower,  10  to  12 
heads  per  crate,  $2.25.  GEORGE  HOAG, 
Union  Grove,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ice  harvesting  tools,  one  5-tooth 
plow  with  patent  extension  swing  guide;  one 
2-tined  needle  bar,  one  3-tined  needle  bar;  one 
sieve  shovel,  20  ice  hooks  4  to  12  feet  in 
length;  $40  takes  the  outfit.  KEMBLE  BROS., 
Setauket,  N.  Y. 


CANDEE  incubator.  4,200  capacity,  in  fine 
condition  at  great  sacrifice.  MRS.  VAN 
ARSDALL,  Milford.  N.  J. 


HONEY — Clover  and  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pail,  $1, 
postpaid  3d  zone,  any  quantity.  ARTHUR  B. 
JEWELL,  Star  Route,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  cars  of  fancy  clover  mixed 
hay.  GREENWOOD  FARM,  Nantucket,  Mass. 


»»  ILIl- 


inwiied  mirse. 


vate  Vermont  estate,  confinements,  old  peo¬ 
ple,  invalids,  convalescence;  private  rooms  ex¬ 
cellent  board,  care,  treatment;  doctors  recom¬ 
mend.  ADVERTISER  4216,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CORN  HUSK  PLAITING— Want  chairs  chair 
scats  and  benches  seated  with  corn  husks* 
will  furnish  specifications.  BOX  155  R  D  l’ 
Needham,  Mass. 


ilTE 


*->  sweet  turnips  (Swede),  100  pounds, 
sacked.  PATTINGTON’S,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Extracted  clover,  10  lbs.,  $2.15*  5 

lbs.,  $1.20;  buckwheat,  $1.85  and  $1,  postpaid 
3d  zone:  60  lbs.  here,  $8  and  $6.60;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  H.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Romulus, 
N.  Y. 


V  AN  FED — Shot  gun  and  hunting  equipment, 
portable  or  K.  D.,  buildings,  farm  shop  ma¬ 
chinery,  turnips,  oysters.  GEO.  SCHEIDLER, 
Millersburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — 3  tons  mangles. 
Forestville,  Conn, 


C.  G.  ELLISON, 

• 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honev.  6- lb 
can,  $1.50;  12-lb.-can,  $2.70,  delivered  into 
third  zone.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Box  87, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Clover,  comb  and  extracted,  very  fine, 
prices  right.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  R.  D.  3, 
Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  used  electric  lighting  plant  noth¬ 
ing  smaller  than  %  K.  W.;  must  be  in  good 
condition.  T.  R.  FARRAR,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


A  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy 
was  filed  today  by  the  Consolidated  Gas 
and  Gasoline  Engine  Company  which 
manufactures  and  sells  gasoline  engines, 
with  offices  at  33  Park  Place.  George 
II.  Scanlan  is  president  of  the  company. 
Assets  are  listed  at  .$440,049  and  liabili¬ 
ties  at  $120,220.  Sixteen  creditors  are 
named,  the  two  principal  ones  being 
George  H.  Scanlan,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  who  says  that  the  corporation  owes 
him  $07,700,  and  the  Buffalo  Pitts  Com¬ 
pany  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  creditors  for  $40,- 
000.  The  company  lias  only  $5.99  in  the 
bank,  according  to  the  papers  filed.  The 
rest  of  the  assets  consist  of  unliquidated 
claims,  the  principal  ones  being  two 
counter  claims  of  the  company  against 
the  Buffalo  Pitts  Company,  one  for 
$210, (XX)  and  the  other  for  $197,700,  and 
a  counter  claim  against  Cecil,  Parreti  & 
Cecil  of  Richmond,  Va.,  for  $32,133. — 
Evening  Sun. 

This  is  the  second  failure  of  George  H. 
Scanlan,  he  having  gone  through  bank¬ 
ruptcy  years  ago  when  operating  in  Port¬ 
land,  Me.  Consolidated  Gas  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engine  Company  was  not  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  gasoline  engines.  Its  busi¬ 
ness  was  that  of  a  jobber  or  dealer.  The 
concern  also  had  made  a  small  tractor 
which  Mr.  Scanlan  designed  called  “Do¬ 
lt-All.”  This  tractor  did  not  give  satis¬ 
faction  and  we  suspect  that  this  tractor 
was  the  cause  of  the  bankruptcy  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  R.  N.-Y.  files  holds  a 
bundle  of  complaints  from  purchasers  of 
this  tractor  Little  satisfaction  could  be 
secured  by  the  purchasers.  Mr.  Sean- 
lan’s  attitude  is  always  that  the  tractor 
is  all  right  and  the  customer  all  wrong. 
The  bankruptcy  proceedings  only  shows 
once  more  that  any  business  that  is  not 
based  on  satisfaction  to  its  customers 
cannot  long  endure. 

I  do  not  like  to  be  without  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  I  receive  a  great  deal  of 
information  from  it.  I  saved  $1,000  by 
writing  to  you  about  the  Rollings  Co. 

Pennsylvania.  T.  b.  e. 

We  have  heard  from  several  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  declined  to  invest  their  savings 
with  R.  L.  Rollings  &  Co.  on  the  strength 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  advice.  If  the  de¬ 
partment  saved  only  one  farmer  from  a 
wildcat  investment  in  the  course  of  a 
year  we  should  consider  Publisher’s 
Desk  Department  had  justified  its  ex¬ 
istence.  That  it  has  actually  saved  a 
million  for.  our  readers  each  year  would 
be  a  conservative  estimate.  It  pays  to 
“investigate  before  you  invest.” 

I  received  full  settlement  from  A.  J. 
Kirstin  Company,  Escanaba,  Mich.,  on  a 
stump-puller  claim,  check  $23.15,  and 
$69.45  on  May  28,  total  $92.60.  My 
claim  is  now  paid,  and  I  thank  you  for 
your  trouble.  J.  P. 

Florida. 

We  publish  the  above  note  in  order  to 
give  A.  J.  Kirstin  Company  credit  for 
having  made  full  and  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  with  the  customer.  The  stump- 
puller  v  \>st  by  the  railroad  when  re¬ 
turned  t  .he  purchaser,  and  because  of 
the  machine  having  been  used  for  trial 
the  railroad  company  only  made  75  per 
cent  settlement.  Kirstin  Company  in 
May  made  good  on  the  basis  of  settlement 
made  by  the  railroad,  but  finally  refunded 
the  balance  of  the  purchase  price,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  guarantee  at  time  of  sale. 


I  ordered  a  carload  of  egg  cases  from 
the  Claremont  Egg  Case  Co.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y„  February  28,  and  paid  for  them 
in  advance  with  check  for  $S9  and  so 
far  have  not  received  them  and  have 
been  unable  to  hear  from  them.  I  have 
the  returned  check  which  they  drew 
money  on  March  5.  I  also  have  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  order  and  letter  where 
they  promised  to  make  shipment  but 
have  failed  to  do  so.  w.  H.  B. 

Virginia. 

We  have  had  numerous  complaints 
against  this  company,  and  upon  taking 
up  this  claim  with  M.  Robinson,  the 
proprietor  of  the  company,  we  learned 
from  him  that  he  had  received  one  check, 
but  had  sold  his  interest  in  the  business 
to  Mitchell  Egg  Crate  Co,  They  were 
operating  from  an  apartment,  also  hav¬ 
ing  a  post  office  box  for  their  mail.  After 


two  months  of  effort  we  have  succeeded 
in  having  Mr.  Robinson  make  the  ship¬ 
ment  as  the  bill  of  lading  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  (subscriber.  This  only 
serves  to  emphasize  the  warning  which 
we  have  many  times  published  against 
sending  orders  and  remittances  to  these 
second-hand  egg-case  dealers. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  appreciation  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  having  satisfactorily 
settled  my  claim  against  the  Colorado 
and  Southern  Railroad  ;  said  claim  hav¬ 
ing  arisen  from  a  railroad  official  mis¬ 
directing  me  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  causing 
me  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  extra  money, 
and  to  journey  250  miles  off  my  route. 
The  amount  of  money  <hey  offered  as 
settlement  was  $60,  which  did  not  ex¬ 
actly  recompense  for  my  anxiety  and  dis¬ 
tress  in  being  so  misinformed,  but  which 
did  cover  the  expense  to  which  I  was 
put.  I  was  very  glad  to  accept  the  check 
and  call  it  square.  I  was  a  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  while  a  resident  of  old 
York  State,  and  though  we  are  not  farm¬ 
ers,  am  certai'ijy  glad  to  welcome  it  out 
here  in  this  strange  Western  country. 
Its  weekly  advent  is  like  greeting  an  old 
friend  from  “back  home.”  Thank  you 
once  again.  c.  A.  M. 

Wyoming. 

We  were  gratified  to  be  able  to  present 
this  matter  to  the  president  of  the  rail¬ 
road  in  such  a  way  that  he  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  traffic  manager,  who  in¬ 
sisted  there  was  no  liability  on  their  part. 
It  emphasizes  the  point  we  have  tried  to 
make  that  all  agents  and  all  connected 
with  railroads  should  have  accurate  in¬ 
formation  for  travelers  or  get  it  for  then.. 
To  mislead  a  poor  woman  as  was  done  in 
this  case  is  little  short  of  villainous,  but 
we  are  glad  the  president  did  something 
to  right  the  wrong. 

Willi  you  give  me  information  about 
the  Press  Reporting  Syndicate,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.?  Orvin  R.  Coile  is  given  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Their  advertisement  was  in 
the  New  Y'ork  World,  stating  that  they 
gave  information  how  to  write  for  pay. 
Ap  their  information  is  not  free,  I  would 
thank  you  for  any  light  on  the  subject. 
I  have  received  literature  from  them,  and 
they  picture  things  in  a  very  favorable 
light.  MRS.  A.  L. 

New  York. 

These  are  schemes  to  get  an  advance 
fee  from  authors  on  one  pretext  or  an¬ 
other.  The  prospect  held  out  to  the 
author  is  that  after  paying  for  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  Press  Reporting  Syn¬ 
dicate  a  market  will  be  found  for  the  au¬ 
thor’s  writings.  This  hope  proves  a  de¬ 
lusion  and  a  snare.  The  scheme  preys 
upon  the  credulity  of  authors  and  a  laud¬ 
able  ambition  to  see  their  writings  in 
print.  It  is  in  the  same  class  as  the 
music  publishers’  scheme  so  often  referred 
to. 


Buffalo  Better  Business  Commission 
issued  another  bulletin  during  September 
on  the  subject  of  the  promotions  of  A. 
C.  Bidwell.  The  bulletin  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  on  Bidwell’s  record  : 

A.  C.  Bidwell’s  promotion,  the  Angola 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company  and  the  An¬ 
gola  Automobile  Club,  are  said  to  be 
progressing  rapidly.  A  plant  at  North 
Division  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  is  in  ex¬ 
istence,  but  $200,000  worth  of  stock  is 
being  offered  to  investors  in  order  to 
purchase  raw  materials.  We  understand 
over  $600,000  worth  of  stock  has  already 
been  sold,  besides  some  S.000  member¬ 
ships  in  the  Angola  Automobile  Club. 

Memberships  in  the  Angola  Club  sell 
for  $15  and  entitle  members,  according 
to  its  prospectus,  to  secure  “tires  at  cost 
of  manufacture.”  The  company  is  not 
using  its  plant  at  the  present  time,  Mr. 
Bidwell  informed  a  representative  of 
the  Commission  but  is  purchasing  its 
tires  from  the  Vulcan  Rubber  Company, 
Erie,  Pa. 

Mr.  Bidwell  is  selling  stock  at  par 
which  is  $10  a  share.  Some  of  the  first 
stock  with  par  of  $10,  we  are  told,  sold 
as  high  as  $100  a  share.  This  stock, 
brokers  declare,  can  be  purchased  in  the 
open  market  from  $4.50  to  $5  a  share. 
Bidwell,  in  1917,  was  convicted  of  using 
the  mails  in  a  scheme  to  defraud.  His 
fine  was  $2,000.  He  was  at  the  time 
president  of  the  International  Automo¬ 
bile  League  and  the  International  Auto¬ 
mobile  League  Tire  Company. 


Joe  Hass  tells  about  a  tin  roof  of  a 
Kansas  store  that  was  torn  off  and  rolled 
into  a  compact  bundle  by  a  cyclone. 
Having  a  sense  of  humor,  the  owner 
wrapped  a  few  strands  of  baling  wire 
around  the  ruin  and  shipped  it  to  Henry 
Ford.  In  due  time  came  a  communica¬ 
tion  saying:  “It  will  cost  you  $48.50  to 
have  your  car  repaired.  For  heaven 
sakes.  tell  us  what  hit  you.” — The  Cres¬ 
cent. 
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CAMP  DIX 

At  Wrightstown,  New  Jersey,  Near  Trenton 


Water  $4 
Closets 


Heating  $] 
Plant 


Six  Light 

SASH 

34"x3  W 

95C 


DOORS 

*  Hardware 

2'  6"  x  6'  8’ 

®*£ach 


ROOFING 

Per  Square 

89c 


LAST— BEST— BIGGEST 
Army  Camp  Bargains 

We  bought  three  !  enormous  Army 

Camps  from  the  U.  S:  Government  for  cash. 

Camp  Dix,  Camp  Meade  and  Camp  Grant.  That’s  why  we 
give  you  such  amazing  money-saving  prices  on  lumber 
and  building  materials  now!  If  you  have  any  intention  of 
building  a  house,  barn,  shed  or  other  building  this  year  or 
even  next  year.  Buy  Now! 

During  this  Gigantic  Sale  our  prices  are 

the  lowest  since  the  war.  We  say  above  that  you 
save  $150  to  $350  on  every  carload,  but  this  is  conservative. 
Hundreds  of  keen  buyers  have  already  found  that  we  do 
save  them  more.  Even  if  you  cannot  use  a  whole  carload 
we  save  you  just  as  much  in  proportion. 


Wallboard 

Per  Square 

60c  ip" 


Build  Now!  Material  Prices  Smashed! 

Just  think  of  three  enormous  Army  Camps  each  with  over  1000 

buildings  containing  75,000,000  feet  of  lumber  of  all  kinds,  such  as  Dimension,  Timbers, 
Flooring,  Sheathing,  Dropsiding,  Boards,  Battens,  Beaded  Ceiling,  etc,,  all  offered  during! 
this  Gigantic  Sale  at  prices  ranging  up  from  $16  PER  THOUSAND.  You  can  even  buy  a| 
complete  house  or  stable  as  it  stands  and  we  will  load  it  on  cars  for  you.  1 

In  addition  there  are  over  200,000  high  grade  sash,  doors  and  windows,  100,000  rolls 
of  roofing,  60,000  squaresof  wallboard.  Miles  of  galvanized  and  black  pipe,  Electric  wire. 
Cattle  Troughs,  Ventilators,  Soil  Pipe,  and  other 
materials  too  numerous  to  mention. 


Mail  Coupon  Todays 
for  Free  Bargain  Catalog! 

Just  mail  this  coupon  to  get  our  Free 

Bargain  Catalog  which  gives  prices  and  actual 
photographs  of  everything  at  these  [camps.  In¬ 
tensely  interesting  to  everyone  who  builds  and 
repairs. 

FREIGHT  PAID  PRICES 
GIVEN  FREE! 

To  save  time  send  us  a  list  of  your 

lumber  and  material  needs  when  you  mail  the 
coupon.  Our  expert  estimators  will  then  send  you 
free  with  the  Catalog  a  Complete  Freight  Paid 
Price  on  your  requirements. 


RN35I 


FREE  CATALOG 


Mall  This  Coupon  ! 


p 

I  Camp  Dix  Salvage  Co. 

B  Dept.RN3S.  Wrightstown,  New  isrsey 

S’ wit 

■  the 


Without  obligation  on  my  part  send  me 
the  following  free  of  cost.  i 


ID 

ID 


FREE  Bargain  Catalog, 

Freight  Prena;d  prices  on  the  lumber  I 
and  material  list  which  I  enclose. 


1  Name. 


i  Address  . 


Why 

Fanners 

Wear 

Brown’ 

Beach 

Jacket 


SOLUTION  OF  THE  MYSTERY 
THAT  HAS  COST  FARMERS 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

A  cedar  post  outlasts  a  pine, so  I 
two  rolls  of  wire  fence  may  I 
look  alike,  and  cost  the  same,  I 
yet  one  will  last  twice  as  long  I 
as  the  other.  Our  circular  I 
solves  the  puzzle  and  shows  I 
you  how  to  save  that  100  per  I 
cent.  You  can  know  what  you  I 
j  are  buying  just  as  surely  as  [ 

Write  for  a  copy  today.  you  can  tell  Oak  from  Poplar,  f 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. ,  38  East  Maumee  St. ,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

It  gives  the  wear  and  the  warmth 
that  the  outdoor  worker  wants. 
Made  with  wool  4ieece  lining  and 
strong  windproof  exterior.  Has 
snap  fasteners;  washes  and  wears 
like  iron.  Ask  for  the  OLD  RE¬ 
LIABLE,  Brown’s  Beach  Jacket. 
Three  styles — coat  with  or  without 
collar,  and  vest. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER. 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
 Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Direct 1 

'from  Factory^ 

You  have  never  before  been  able  4 
to  buy  the  famous  Peerless  Fence  at  such  low  I 
prices  —  our  new  plan  of  selling  direct  from  factory  means  f 

40  Per  Cent  LOWER  PRICES 

PPPP  New  104  pagre  CATALOG— aend  for  it  today  I 
■  —see  enormous  saving  on  Fencing— Steel  Posts  I 

—Barb  Wire— Paint  and  Roofing.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  S  FENCE  C0-.  Dept.  4304.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

‘‘I  Saved  26%c  a  Rod,”  Bays  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry.  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 230MUNCIE,  IND. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Tharsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 


The  Subscribers’  Exchange  was  started  a 
good  many  years  ago  with  the  view  of  an 
extra  service  to  our  readers.  We  made  the 
rate  as  near  as  we  could  then  to  the  actual 
cost,  without  any  profit  in  it.  Since  then 
the  regular  advertising  rate  has  been  doubled 
and  the  cost  of  producing  the  Exchange  de¬ 
partment  has  fully  doubled,  but  we  think  so 
much  of  this  department  we  have  continued 
to  run  it  at  a  loss  in  order  to  fully  develop 
the  service.  We,  however,  find  it  necessary 
now  to  increase  the  cost  of  it  a  little,  and 
after  November  1  the  rate  will  be  8  cents  a 
word.  This  is  yet  less  than  the  cost  of 
producing  it  and  the  work  and  postage  inci¬ 
dental  to  it.  but  we  hope  to  effect  some  new 
economies  in  time,  and  wish  to  keep  the 
cost  of  the  service  at  the  lowest  possible 
level  to  make  it  available  to  all. 


WANTED — Man  or  boy  to  work  on  farm,  steady 
job;  state  wages  wanted.  A.  E.  BERVY, 
East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  competent,  experienced  cook  and 
useful  butler  for  year  round  country  house  on 
north  shore  of  Long  Island  near  Nortliport; 
family  of  three;  chambermaid  and  nurse  kept; 
only  clean,  industrious,  capable  couple  need  an¬ 
swer  giving  experience,  references  and  wages 
expected.  MRS.  L.  F.  GEISSLER,  Fort  Sa- 
longa,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single,  smart  young  man  to  assist 
in  cow  barn;  must  be  good  milker;  for  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  wages  860  per  month  and  board; 
state  full  particulars  and  references.  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT  East  Island,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED— Poultr.vman  and  practical 
farmer  on  well  equipped  farm  to  run  on 
shares;  have  1,000  Leghorns  and  modern  hous¬ 
ing  for  same:  product  sold  direct  to  consum¬ 
ers.  ADVERTISER  4223,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PARTNER  wanted  poultry  plant;  Gentile,  not 
Catholic:  with  limited  .  capital;  have  ideal 
lay  of  land.  17  acres,  near  Red  Bank,  N.  .T.; 
home  amply  large;  brooder  capacity  5.000 
chicks,  plenty  housing.  ADVERTISER  4224, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  cook  and  help  with  other 
housework,  other  maid  kept,  two  in  family, 
on  village  estate;  apply  to  MRS.  ALAN  G. 
BAKER,  Fire  Place  Farm,  Brookliaven,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged,  married  man,  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  1  or  2  children,  to  take  care  of 
about  700  chickens,  milk  two  cows  and  do  other 
farm  work  as  time  permits;  a  four-room  house 
is  provided,  right  on  State  road;  wood,  milk, 
eggs  and  other  farm  products  free;  wages  $50 
per  month  with  a  chance  of  advancement  for 
the  right  man;  references  needed.  FRANK 
PLATZER,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


gle  man  for  general  farm  work  and  driving 
team  in  Chautauqua  Co.;  $50  month  with  board 
and  room.  ADVERTISER  4232,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  experienced,  on 
3,000  White  Leghorn  egg  plant;  a  man  that 
is  willing  to  work  and  knows  how  to  get  re¬ 
sults;  no  new  beginner  or  white  collar  man; 
wages  $100  per  month  with  room  and  board; 
give  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4227,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRUSTWORTHY,  reliable  woman  as  working 
housekeeper;  good  cook  and  willing  to  help 
mother  witli  sewing,  etc.,  for  three  little  girls, 
8,  11  and  14.  Address  with  reference  and 

wages  wanted,  G.  R.  8,  Irving  Terrace,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 


MAN  and  wife  on  south  shore  farm,  man  as 
teamster,  wife  as  cook  or  laundress  in  own¬ 
er’s  family;  address  with  references  and  wages 
wanted  with  room  and  board.  R.  63,  Albany 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


MAN  or  couple,  care  farm  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y., 
for  Winter,  light  work;  Spring  shares  or 
wages,  on  poultry  proposition;  good  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  terms.  .  ADVERTISER  4229,  care 
Rural  NewrYorker. 

WANTED — Young  woman  for  generali  house¬ 
work,  some  one  desirous  of  good  home  with 
considerate  person  and  small  salary  rather 
than  large  pay.  Address  ADVERTISER,  129 
Rebecca  Ave.,  Pleasgutville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  white  woman  to  do 
cooking  in  small  school  for  young  boys  in 
country.  Address  MRS.  G.  B.  CURTIS,  Curtis 
School,  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  take  full  charge 
of  a  small  shooting  and  fishing  club;  wife 
must  be  a  good  cook  and  housekeeper;  Ameri¬ 
can  or  English  preferred;  answer,  stating  ex¬ 
perience,  size  of  family  and  full  particulars 
with  references,  compensation  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4231,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  with  experience  in  grow¬ 
ing  and  marketing  berries  and  small  fruit  to 
take  charge  of  a  small  commercial  garden; 
will  pay  salary  and  share  of  profits;  write  full 
particulars  of  experience,  references  and  salary 
expected.  LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS,  Potts- 
town,  Pa. 


WANTED— Good  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  good  milker.  ADVERTISER  4233, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


PROGRESSIVE  practical  expert  farm  manager, 
Hudson  Valley  fruit,  general  experience,  open 
position  responsibility;  minimum  $2,400  salary, 
percentage.  AV.  McGANN,  109  Cannon  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  December  1  as  man¬ 
ager  or  working  foreman  on  a  gentleman’s 
estate  by  a  married  man  with  small  family;  15 
years’  experience  in  general  farm  work;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  New  Jersey  preferred;  excellent 
reference  furnished.  ADVERTISER  4132,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  caretakers  or  with  family  wanted 
by  man  and  wife;  wife  good  cook,  capable 
housekeeper,  experienced  waitress;  man  can 
drive,  repair  cars,  garden,  farm,  make  himself 
generally  useful.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  202, 
Clinton  Co.,  Ellenburg,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  by  competent  couple  to  run  boarding 
house  on  private  estate.  ADVERTISER  4169, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  21,  would  like  position  on  heavy  breed 
poultry  farm,  where  dressing  and  marketing 
are  done  extensively;  reference,  present  em¬ 
ployer.  W.  M.  McLennan,  R.  D.  4,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa. 


WANTED — Position,  young  woman,  housekeeper 
in  home  with  small  children;  give  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  4201,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  nurse,  well  educated,  wants 
position  with  children  or  invalid.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4202,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  college  graduate,  single, 
Christian,  wishes  position;  good  habits,  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  ADVERTISER  4203,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CLEAN,  refined,  trustworthy  young  man  would 
like  the  position  of  taking  care  of  a  country 
home  for  the  Winter;  I  will  ask  only  my  main¬ 
tenance  and  50e  a  week  in  exchange  for  a  few 
hours  work  each  day;  those  offering  a  clean, 
pleasant  home  will  be  given  the  preference. 
ADVERTISER  4199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  teamster,  private  es¬ 
tate  or  large  commercial  farm;  would  con¬ 
sider  managing  small  place;  Swedish,  age  35. 
ADVERTISER  4200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  capable.  middle-aged. 

single,  American,  open  position  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  commercial  or  estate;  graduate  agricul¬ 
turist,  15  years  successful  practical  experience 
in  all  branches  of  diversified  farming;  first- 
class  references:  state  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  4196,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Responsible  position  with  live 
stock  breeder  by  experienced  showman  and 
live  stock  man;  Cornell  training;  references; 
reasonable  terms.  ADVERTISER  4197,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  on  small  dairy 
farm;  thoroughly  experienced  in  handling 
purebred  cattle,  all  branches  of  farming  and 
farm  machinery.  Address  ADVERTISER  4198, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager,  married,  experi¬ 
enced  in  advanced  registry  fitting  and  show¬ 
ing,  market  gardening  and  general  farming; 
only  first-class  proposition  considered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4204,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman  and  gamekeeper, 
understands  trapping  and  shooting  of  vermin; 
37  years  of  age,  single,  with  highest  refer¬ 
ences,  desires  a  steady  position  on  gentleman’s 
private  country  place.  Address  ADVERTISER 
4205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  33,  good  farmer  and  herds¬ 
man  wants  position.  ADVERTISER  4210,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER — Thoroughly  experienced  middle- 
aged  man  (single)  seeks  position  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  small  place;  highest  reference.  JOHN 
THORNE,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  (45),  practical  experi¬ 
enced  man  with  ability  to  show  results  in 
short  time;  chicks,  feeding,  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion;  desires  position  on  commercial  plant  or 
large  private  estate.  ADVERTISER  4211,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRACTICAL  POULTRYMAN  seeks  position 
where  hard  work  and  results  count;  college 
trained;  no  fal  de  rol  jobs  considered.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4213,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  —  Gardener-farmer-care- 
taker,  middle-aged,  married,  have  son  able 
to  help,  wishes  position  on  private  estate;  un¬ 
derstands  greenhouses,  lawns,  flowers,  vege¬ 
table  gardens,  tree  planting,  grading,  construc¬ 
tion  work,  farm  crops,  cows,  horses,  poultry; 
practical  experience  in  all  branches;  furnish 
best  references;  please  address  JOHN  GREGOS, 
Box  109,  Nyack,  N.  Y.  Phone  Nyack  359M. 

OPEN  for  position,  married  man,  23  years  old, 
A-l,  all  round  horseman,  can  ride  and  break 
runners,  hunters;  capable  taking  charge  of 
farm  and  other  stock;  references.  P.  W. 

WEAVER,  Boyce,  Va. 

POULTRYMAN — Single,  college  man,  position 
as  head  poultrryman  or  assistant  on  either 
commercial  plant  or  estate;  good  incubator 
man:  preferably  Long  Island;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER,  single,  open,  position,  respon- 
siblity  October  25,  commercial  or  estate 
where  results  can  be  accomplished:  graduate 
agriculturist.  15  years’  successful  practical  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches  diversified  agriculture; 
east  to  west:  first-class  credentials;  state  par¬ 
ticulars,  ADVERTISER  4218,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  experienced  around  cattle  wants 
position  on  small  estate.  ADVERTISER  4219, 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  on  small  private  place,  car¬ 
ing  for  cows  and  doing  outside  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4220,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  man  who  knows  the 
poultry  business  as  managing  worker  with 
25  years’  practical  experience  in  Vineland,  the 
most  successful  poultry  center;  sober,  married, 
no  children:  details  by  letter  or  interview. 
BOX  190,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

GENTLEWOMAN,  middle-aged,  refined,  cheer¬ 
ful,  energetic,  experienced  teacher,  graduate 
nurse,  broadly  informed,  extensively  traveled, 
excellent  and  careful  housekeeper  and  caterer, 
good  correspondent  and  reader,  interesting 
companion  wants  position  of  trust  in  country 
or  traveling;  references  exchanged.  DR. 

FUCHS,  143  Morton  Place,  New  York  City. 

POULTRYMAN — Young  married  man  with  wife 
and  infant  baby  wishes  position  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  will  take  care  of  cows  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced,  with  best  of  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4222,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  elderly  man  as  cook 
in  farm  boarding  house;  $75  per  month  and 
maintenance;  reference.  ADVERTISER  4228, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  no  children,  desires  position;  man 
years  experience  with  poultry:  wife  to  help 
with  housework;  would  consider  furnished 
boarding  house  on  modern  farm;  please  state 
details  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4230, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MILK  route  man  would  like  position  or  any 
other  kind  of  driving.  GEORGE  J.  SIMON, 
232  French  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  15  years’  experience, 
commercial,  estate,  is  open  for  engagement; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  4234,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — Well  established  Long  Island  poul¬ 
try  farm,  28  acres,  stocked  with  2.000  Leg¬ 
horns  and  fully  equipped  for  raising  10,000 
chicks  with  many  modern  up-to-date  buildings; 
all  year  round  market  for  all  products:  for  full 
information  address  ADVERTISER  4063,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  in  Connecticut,  fully 
equipped  witli  first-class  machinery  and  tools; 
80  head  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  all  buildings 
modern  and  in  A1  condition;  land  the  best  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  a  high-class  prop¬ 
osition;  replies  wanted  only  from  responsible 
parties.  Address  ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  farm;  93  acres: 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.;  40  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstown: 
825  apple  trees,  standard  variety;  12  acres 
peaches;  two  tons  of  grapes  yearly;  pears,  cher¬ 
ries,  raspberries,  currants  and  asparagus  in 
abundance;  stone  house  and  barn;  20  acres 
woodland:  good  markets;  deal  includes  all 
crops  and  machinery,  Fordson  tractor.  Bean 
power  sprayer,  horses,  chickens  and  bees;  bar¬ 
gain  at  $12,000.  F.  H.  YARNALL,  934  High 
Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

WANT  to  exchange  my  country  home  for  city 
or  town  property.  ADVERTISER  4154,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


206-ACRE  farm.  400,000  ft.  hardwood  lumber, 
100  tons  hay,  10  tons  straw,  maple  bush,  ap¬ 
ple-pear  orchard,  ice  lake,  wells,  running  water, 
team,  farm  machinery,  30  Holsteins,  pen  Laken- 
velders;  good  buildings,  location;  price  $7,500. 
C.  M.  EATON,  Cineinnatus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Oakwood  Terrace  farm,  beautiful 
country  estate,  in  Berkshire  Hills,  214  acres, 
elegant  house  16  large  rooms,  large  barn,  slate 
roofs  on  house  and  barn;  7-room  tenant  house; 
other  outbuildings;  orchard,  trout  stream 
length  of  farm,  forest  preserve;  rich  soil;  suit¬ 
able  gentleman’s  country  estate;  sanitorium, 
boarding,  cattle  and  poultry  raising,  market 
gardening,  general  farming;  will  sell  buildings 
and  acreage  to  suit  purchaser;  easy  terms;  also 
fruit  and  poultry  farm,  seven  acres:  house  six 
rooms,  barn,  poultry  houses;  all  kinds  fruit; 
price  $1,600.  FRANK  WHITEMAN,  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate  in  Cayuga  Co.,  3y2 
miles  to  railroad,  high  school,  church,  %  mile 
off  State  road;  215  acres  level,  gravelly  loam 
limestone  land;  130  tillable,  timber,  spring 
watered  pasture,  orchards;  barn  68-80,  basement 
under  all;  horse  barn  30-40;  other  outbuildings; 
house  14  rooms,  furnace,  good  wells;  lor  price 
and  terms  write  CELIA  M.  1TWOOD  Locke, 
N.  Y. 


TRUCK  FARM,  82  acres,  with  implements;  5 
miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  good  roads. 
ADVERTISER  4125,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Jersey  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  15- 
25  acres;  eight-room  house;  some  woodland; 
on  or  near  water;  within  60  miles  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  4129,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHY  not  buy  a  farm  that  pays  10  per  cent  on 
investment?  Good  buildings,  water,  orchard, 
roads;  milk  averages  nearly  7}4c;  stock,  tools  if 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  4135,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 8-room  house,  good  condition;  good 
water,  185-foot  well,  pump  in  kitchen;  small 
barn,  garage,  lot  72x147;  12  orange  trees,  some 
bearing.  Address  110  DILLINGHAM,  Kissim¬ 
mee,  Fla. 


FOR  RENT — Poultry  plant  on  Long  Island,  18 
miles  from  New  York  on  automobile  road;  8 
acres,  3,600-egg  incubator,  accommodations  for 
600  layers.  ADVERTISER  4161,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


100  ACRES — Truck,  berry  farm  to  rent;  must 
buy  cow’s,  horses,  machinery.  LUTHER 
SNIDER.  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm,  49  acres.  Center  Moriches,  L. 

I.;  9-room  house,  all  improvements;  20  acres 
under  cultivation;  have  2,000  Leghorn  layers  on 
place;  in  village  on  Merrick  road.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4186,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 150-acre  farm,  100  acres  tillable, 
40  meadow;  produces  fine  potatoes,  wheat, 
corn,  hay;  has  been  run  as  dairy  farm;  barn 
120x40x24,  equipped  for  60  cows,  stable  for  8 
horses;  gasoline  engine  and  2.500-gal.  tank; 
good  stream,  orchard,  8-room  house,  ideal  coun¬ 
try  home;  2  miles  from  railroad,  20  miles 
from  Trenton,  35  from  Philadelphia,  75  from 
New  York;  priced  very  low  at  $18,000;  no 
agents.  ADVERTISER  4236,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WILL  give  the  use  of  170-acre  dairy  and  fruit 
farm  in  exchange  for  keeping  farm  tinder 
cultivation,  caring  for  one  cow,  one  horse; 
Orange  County.  BOX  87,  Mountainville,  N.  Y 


WILL  SELL  my  200-acre  Central  New  York 
farm  cheap  and  on  easy  terms.  G.  A. 
BRICKER,  110  Kenworth  Rd.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


I  OR  SALE — 144  acres,  good  dairy  farm,  good 
buildings;  easy  terms.  MRS.  F.  A.  PHELPS 
7  Benton  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT  on  shares,  up-to-date 
dairy  plant,  beautifully  located  on  Delaware 
River  along  Pennsylvania  railroad,  convenient 
to  tw’O  cities,  consists  of  fully  equipped  plant 
large  concrete  barn  for  50  head,  bottling  plant, 
garage,  etc.;  artesian  well,  three  houses,  city 
improvements,  and  other  buildings,  143  acres, 
all  kinds  farm  implements.  Address  BOX  238 
Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  228  acres,  20  acres  timber, 
good  buildings,  running  w’ater;  a  bargain  for 
a  quick  buyer.  JAMES  H.  PRICE,  R.  D.  2, 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  for  two-family 
house  in  East  New  York  sectipn,  Jamaica  or 
Richmond  Hill,  poultry  farm,  22  acres,  80  miles 
from  New  York  on  Atlantic  City  boulevard; 
11-room  house,  800  layers,  brooders,  barn,  two 
cows,  fruit  trees;  nearby  church,  school  200 
feet  f-rom  house,  store;  price  $9,000,  $2,500 

cash.  N.  BONTEMPO,  Box  32,  Bayville,  N.  J 


FOR  SALE — A  good  Vermont  farm.  Address 
HARRY  WILSON,  Rochester,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  100  acres,  level,  good 
soil,  orchard,  extra  fine  buildings,  good  farm¬ 
ing  country:  R.  D.  route.  C.  E.  MAHR.  Cana¬ 
joharie,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  furnished  bungalows,  see  issue  of 
October  13. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 25  miles  from’  156 

acres,  stock,  crops,  farm  imple  y^ts;  good 
land,  fine  for  poultry;  fruit,  peac^  V,  apples, 
pears,  cherries;  9-room  house  and  (shed;  fine 
well  water,  also  water  in  barn;  mail  de¬ 
livered;  apply  to  the  owner.  E,  H.  DULL, 
Columbus,  N.  J. 


140  ACRES,  19-room  brick  house,  barns  and 
other  buildings,  electric  lights,  etc.;  sacri¬ 
fice  for  $9,000,  part  cash.  Address  W.  H. 
BROWN,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  going  poultry  and  fruit 
farm;  new  hen  houses,  capacity  1,000  birds, 
other  buildings  in  good  condition;  land  highly 
productive;  farm  situated  on  concrete  State 
road:  60  miles  from  Philadelphia.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4206,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOULD  exchange  10-acre  farm  in  town  with 
grist  mill;  make  me  offer.  KAYS,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — In  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  dairy 
department  country  estate;  50  miles  from 
New  York;  State  road;  modern  equipment,  elec¬ 
tricity,  artesian  well;  capable  producing  certi¬ 
fied  milk;  highly  producing  farm  over  200 
acres;  20  acres  Alfalfa;  fully  equipped;  at¬ 
tractive  living  houses,  modern  plumbing;  crops 
in  barns.  ADVERTISER  4207,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 5-acre  farm,  ideal  for  poultry,  in 
heart  of  markets,  near  Rahway;  will  build 
5-room  house;  price  $2,000,  one-third  down, 
balance  monthly  payments.  F.  W.  STILLMAN, 
Rahway,  N.  J. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1325 


WANTED — Large  families  with  boys  and  girls 
over  16  years  old,  light,  clean  work;  good  liv¬ 
ing  conditions,  churches  and  schools;  growing 
country  town;  good  wages;  also  have  a  few 
positions  for  teamsters  and  general  farm  help. 
A.  C.  CHENEY  PIANO  ACTION  CO.,  Castletoii, 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. _ ___ 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
stating  age  and  inclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if  possible)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letehwortli  Village,  lliiells, 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  


WANTED— Two  good  tree  pru  ne  r  s ;  s t a  t e  sa j  ary 
and  give  references.  Apply  W.  E.  hCH.uiviv 
FRUIT  FARMS,  Hamburg,  Pa.  _ 


MARRIED  farmer,  preferably  with  son  able  to 
help  on  modem  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  wife 
to  do  plain  cooking;  separate  living  quarters, 
good  wages,  food,  light,  fuel  and  substantial 
share  to  right  party.  STORM  FARM,  Perkasie, 
l’a.  _ _ _ 

COMPETENT,  industrious  couple  with  grown 
son  wanted  for  farm  and  country  place  sit¬ 
uated  in  Western  Massachusetts;  all  modern 
improvements  in  new  buildings  consisting  ot 
farmer’s  cottage,  garage  and  barn;  stock  con¬ 
sists  of  about  15  head  including  9 1  registered 
Holsteins,  Address  GEO.  J.  CROSMAN,  ~lo 
Astor  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  _ 

WANTED — Truth  student  farmer;  share  profits; 

Philadelphia.  ADVERTISER  4157,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits  from 
16  to  20  years  for  general  farming  who  is 
interested  in  dairying  and  poultry,  who  is  tlmfty 
and  wants  to  make  good;  will  pay  good  wages. 
ADVERTISER  4158,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman  for  housework,  three  adults, 

in  country,  no  washing.  ALMA  HIBBARD, 
Gansevoort,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED — Boy,  16  or  over,  Nov.  1st,  for  small 
dairy-poultry  farm;  honest,  reliable,  good 
habits;  permanent  job  for  right  boy;  good  home; 
give  wages,  qualifications,  etc.,  in  first  letter. 
CHAS.  MANLEY,  Braintree,  Vt. _ 

WANTED — Capable,  respectable,  young  woman 
as  mother’s  helper,  with  three  boys,  aged  ten, 
eight  and  three,  in  modern  suburban  country 
home:  cook  and  laundress  employed;  $15  a  week; 
references  required.  MRS.  FREDERICK  C. 
SUTRO,  Basking  Ridge,  N,  J. _ 

FARM  HELP  WANTED— Young  man  to  learn 
poultry  and  duck  raising;  experience  not 
necessary;  good  home  and  surroundings;  handy 
New  York  City.  BROOKCREST  FARM,  Box 
114,  Cranbury,  N.  J. _ ___ 

WANTED — Working  housekeeper  for  family  of 
four  adults  on  farm.  MRS.  J.  D.  SCOFIELD, 
Montgomery  County,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Protestant  woman  or  girl  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  in  small  family  Westchester 
County;  clean,  cheerful  worker,  references. 
ADVERTISER  4195,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W4NTED — Christian  girl  to  assist  in  house¬ 
work,  30  miles  from  New  York;  good  home; 
state  wages.  MRS.  OWEN,  351  South  Broad¬ 
way,  Nyack,  N.  Y.  Phone  Nyack  1268. 

MAN  WANTED,  married,  as  engineer  in  small 
institution  in  the  country;  De  La  Vergne  oil 
engines  used,  no  license  required;  wages  $80 
per  month,  house,  wood,  milk  and  garden;  must 
be  sober  and  reliable.  BOX  4,  Belle  Mead,  N.  3. 

WANTED — Woman  to  assist  with  home  duties 
in  exchange  for  home  with  responsible  fam¬ 
ily.  ADVERTISER  4208,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ _ 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  stable  work, 
both  must  be  good  milkers,  easy  work  for 
willing  people,  rooms  given,  fuel  and  milk.  Ap¬ 
ply  N.  NUINACK,  29  Madison  St.,  Carlton 

Hill,  N.  J. _ _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — Good  all  around  farm  hand  on  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  sober,  good  worker,  no  cigarettes 
steady  work  year  around  with  good  pay  with 
board  and  room.  ADVERTISER  4212,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED  at  once,  two  married  dairymen,  one 
married  farm  hand;  location  within  city  lim¬ 
its;  splendid  opportunity.  PRIMROSE  DAIRY, 
Shinnston,  W.  Va. _ 

WANTED — Nurse;  a  small  infirmary  connected 
with  a  school  in  Central  New  York  requires 
the  services  of  a  nurse,  graduate  or  practical, 
with  experience;  the  duties  are  not 
heavy  nor  exacting;  moderate  salary;  settled 
character;  habitual  neatness;  equable  temper 
and  ability,  willingness  to  meet  conditions  es¬ 
sential.  ADVERTISER  4214,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ _ 

WANTED — A  working  manager  on  farm  near 
Washington,  D.  C.;  must  be  married  and 
understand  gardening  and  care  of  stock:  state 
fully  experience,  size  of  family,  _  salary  re¬ 
quired,  how  soon  can  accept  position,  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4215,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of. 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Fells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FKEK  TO  YOU  with  Bam p ' e  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YO' 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymoulh  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


iTOWER’SnSH  BRANDI 
REFLEX  SUCKER 

?  Patented  Features  make 

Difference 

[DEALERS  EVERYWHERE  ^OWE*;^ 


AJTOWER CO  .  1 

BQ5TON  41  c 


BRA1® 


s 


Send  for  FREE  Book! 


Blake  water-soaked  hillside  and  rolling 
land  yield  100%I  The  fr«.  Martin  Book 
tells  how  thousands  of 
farmers  are  adding 
immensely  to  crops  at 
•mall.st  cost. 


j  ©//zajgsi.  JrjTcm 

i  .  Cuts  ditches,  open  or  tile  drainage  and  irriga- 
'«*  tion.  Horse  or  tractor.  All-steel  adjustable, 

reversible.  Money  In  ditching  bualn.aal  Write  today. 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO  ..Inc. 
•0X334  OWENSBORO,  KENTUCKY 


FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE$2 1 .93 

Fitted  with  Atkins  Silver  Steel  Guaranteed  Saw 

.SAWS 


9  cords  in  10  hours  by  one  man.  It's  King  of  the  woods. 
Catalog  X68  free.  First  order  gets  agency.  Est.  1890, 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co..  1005  East  75th  St..  Chicago,  III. 


Were  Your  Fruit  Trees 
Damaged  Last  Winter? 

If  your  young  fruit  trees  escaped  you 
were  exceptionally  fortunate.  Rabbits, 
mice  and  other  rodents  cannot  damage 
trees  that  are  protected  by  Excelsior 
Wire  Mesh  Tree  Guards  which  cost  but 
a  few  cents  each,  are  thoroughly  galvan¬ 
ized  and  made  in  various  sizes.  For 
complete  information  ask  for  booklet  R. 


Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation 
41  East  42nd  St.,  New  Y ork,  N.  Y. 

Worcester  Buffalo  Detroit  Chicago  San  Francisco 


I EADCLAD  Galvanised  Toucan 


-4 


Metal  Roofing'  Specialists'- 

fo‘  '  CONSUMERS! MFG.\& 
SUPPLY  CO1. 

firotH  \  to  User] 

P.O.BOX 342  !  MOUNDSVILLE/W.VA.’ 


House 

Barn 

Roof, 

I  lEADClAD 

V?ire  Fence 
covered 
pure  lud 


“Roo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingle*.  V-Crimp,  Corru. 
gated.  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
lngF.  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years*  service. Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
>rofits  Ask  for  Book 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing 

THE  EDWARDS 

1023-1073  Pike  St.  Cincinnati, 


iwing  styles. 

MFG.  CO.  I 

Cincinnati,  0.  { 


Jor  Economical  Transportation 


ars  Now 
Easy  to  Own 


i  1  "  '  \  \  "v-  A5S 


Y—Y  ' 


5 -Passenger  $ 
Sedan  NOW 


795 


F.  O.  B. 
Flint ,  Mich. 


It  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
pay  high  prices  for  quality 
transportation. 

Through  engineering  and 
marketing  efficiency,  Chev¬ 
rolet  has  achieved  volume 
production  of  quality  auto¬ 
mobiles,  thereby  effecting 
such  remarkable  economies 
that  it  now  leads  all  standard- 
built  cars  in  volume  of  sales. 


Artistic  appearance,  fine 
finish,  and  riding  comfort  are 
characteristics  of  all  models. 

Ease,  simplicity,  and  economy 
of  operation  are  insured  by  a 
chassis  famous  for  its  engi¬ 
neering  efficiency. 

You  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  your  Chevrolet.  It  is  an 
achievement. 


Superior  Roadster  -  -  $490 

Superior  Touring  -  -  495 

Superior  Utility  Coupe  640 


Prices  Effective  Sept.  1,  1923 ,  F.  O.  B.  Flint,  Michigan 

-  -  $795 


Superior  Sedan  - 
Superior  Commercial 
Chassis  -  -  » 


395 


Superior  Light  Delivery  $495 
Utility  Express  Truck 

Chassis  ....  550 


Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Division  of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 
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No.  4766 


The  Last  Barefoot  Days  of  Summer! 


These  463  Good  Dealers  all 

Recommend,  Sell  and  Guarantee  These 


NEW  YORK 

Addison— F.  8.  Whitmore 
Albany— R.  C.  Reynolds 
Albany— C.  F.  Riblet  Co. 

Albany— V.  F.  Connor 
Albany— J.  F.  Ryan  &  Co. 

Albion — V.  G.  Collins 
Alleghany— F.  G.  Turner  &  Son 
Altamont — Altamont  Furn.  Store 
Altmar — E.  A.  Fields  &  Co. 

Altona — Deyo  Bros. 

Amsterdam — J.  X'-  Denison  &  Co. 
Amsterdam — Hanson  &  Dickson  ■ 
Andover— E.  A.  Richardson  &  Bon* 
Argyle— Burch  A  Kilmer 
Arkport — W.  B.  l’age 
Athens— Howland  &  Son 
Atticar-W.  C.  Duvel 
Attica— G.  D.  Simon 
Auburn — E.  D.  Conley 
Ausable  Forks — R.  E.  Morhou* 

Avon — M.  Rizzo 
Avoca — B.  Kirkmire 
Bainbridge — Bluler  &  Wilcox 
Baker — Morgan  Hickok  lldw.  Co. 
Baldwinsville — Cole.LeggettHdw.Lo. 
Ballston — Wendell  Townley 
Barneveld — Alger  &  Barker 
Batavia— Steele  &  Torrance  Co. 

Bath — Scarvell  l’lb.  A  Htg.  Co. 
Beacon— S.  J.  Howe  A  Bon 
Heliport— Chas.  W.  Hawkins 
Belmont— Sisson  St  Smalley 
Bemis  Heights — G.  H.  Tan  Wle 
Benson  Mines — H.  J.  Corbett 
Berne— Chesboro  St  Sand 
Binghamton— Crane  St  I’age 
Bloomingdale — David  Cohen 
Bolivar — Severson  &  Slianer 
Bolton  Landing — J.  W.  Ward  A  Bon 
Broadalbin — Hillman  St  Benedict 
Brockport — Cook  St  King  Co. 
Bronxville — C.  Morgenweck 
Brooklyn — O.  H.  A.  Milhan 
Brooklyn— Chas.  Tisch 
Buffalo — E.  W.  Edwards  A  Son 
Buffalo— I.  F.  Oswald 
Buffalo— A.  E.  Shuart 
Buffalo — Jos.  E.  Zent 
Burdette— I,evi  Trice 
Burlington  Flats — H.  H.  Dutton 
BuBkirk— C.  E.  Moston 
Brasher  Falls— Neil  Murphy 
Bridgehampton — J.A.Sandford&SoB 

Callicoon — E.  F.  Kelly  A  Co. 
Cambridge— Gilbert  F.  Maxwell 
Cambridge— Thos.  F.  Ryan 
Cairo— H.  S.  Olmstead 
Canajoliarie — Bennett  &  Billington 
Canandaigua — The  Cooley  Hdw. 
Canaseraga — D.  J.  Bennett 
Canisteo — J.  R.  Keeler 
Canisteo — W.  S.  Meeks  St  Son 
Cassadaga — Geo.  F.  Stoddard 
Caywood — IX.  R.  Watson 
Cedarhurst — J.  II.  Weston 
Center  Moriches — David  T.  Roger* 
Central  Valley — Jones  &  Ellert 
Charlotte — A.  Ferguson  Hdw.  CO. 
Chateaugay — W.  D.  Ryan  A  Co. 

Cherry  Valley — Fox  St  Brian 
Chester— C.  S.  Hunter 
Chestertown — Fred  V  etter 
Churohville — J.  Chalmers 
Cincinnatus— A.  B.  Brown 
Clarence — Edw.  Dietz 
Clayton — Farrell  St  Cain 
Clyde — Geo.  J.  Metz 
Cobleskill — H.  A.  Letts 
Coeymans — Robbins  Bros. 

Cohoes — J.  H.  Golden 

Cold  Spring— M.  A.  Murray  A  Bon 

Copenhagen — W.  X’.  Carpenter  A  Co 

Conewango — E.  A.  Bagg 

Cooks  Falls— A.  l,eighton 

Copake — I.  L.  Hedges 

Corinth — E.  A.  Balcom 

Cortland — Cole  &  Smith 

Cortland — Hollister  lldwe.  St  Plbg.  Co. 

Coxsackie— E.  B.  Shephard 

Croton  Falls — J.  H.  Moses 

Croton-on-Hudson — Miller  A  McCall 

Cuba — Bartlett  Hdw.  Co. 

Cutchogue — Chas.  P.  Tuthill 
Dansville — Waldron  St  Teetsel 
Dansville — J.  J.  Vogt  St  Son 
Dayton — J.  J.  Volk 
Deansboro — J.  B.  Barker 
Delhi— A.  W.  Dubben 
Delmar — D.  A.  Bennett 
Deposit— Deposit  Hardware  Co. 

Dexter — Dexter  Hdw.  Co. 

Diamond  X’oint — Lanfair  A  Penfleld 
Dobbs  Kerry— M.  Hamill  Est. 

Dover  l’lains— M.  P.  Brady 

East  Aurora— E.  Aurora  Hdw.  Co. 
East  Chatham— C.  H.  Clark 
East  Hampton— Otto  Simmons 
East  Meredith— W.  D.  Beardsley 
East  Syracuse — X'.  J.  Ham 
Eaton— F.  A.  McIntyre  A  Co. 

Edwards — J.  N.  McLeod 
Elizabethtown — Elizabethtown  Hdw.  CO. 
Ellenburg  Depot— C.  A.  McGregor 
Ellenburg  Depot — G.  W.  Gilbert 
Ellenville—  Rose  A  Douglas 
Ellicottville — M.  J.  O'Connor 
Ellington — Geo.  B.  Waith  Co. 

Elmira — Chapman  Hardware  Co. 
Elmira— Walsh  A  Regan 
Esperance — Milton  Miers 
Evans  Mills— L.  R.  Watson 

Fairport— C.  W.  Percy 

Far  Rockaway — Smith  Bros.  Plbg.  Co. 

Fillmore— W.  E.  Robbins,  Hardware 

Fine — J.  N.  McLeod 

Floral  Park— E.  P.  Campbell 

Fonda— E.  A.  Kurlbaum 

Fort  Ann— J.  T.  Kimball  A  Co. 

Fort  Covington— Farquhar  Bros. 
Fredonia — Peoples  Hdw.  Co. 

Friendship — F.  V.  Jones 
Fulton— T.  J.  Johnson 

Gansevoort — Fred  I..  Gifford 
Geneseo — F.  G.  Batchellor 
Gilbertsville — E.  V.  Palmer 
Gilboa— Clinton  W.  Wyckoff 
Glens  Falls— Call  Hdw.  Co. 
Gloversville — W.  Fred  Bailey 
Goshen— Goshen  Hardware  Co. 
Gouverneur — A.  Ivatzman  A  Son 
Great  Neck— J.  Chas.  Frank 
Greene — Beals  Hardware  Co. 

Greenport — F.  L.  Hudson 
Greenport — H.  W.  Geehreng 
Greenville — M.  P.  Stevens  A  Son 
Greenwich — Greenwich  Hdw.  Co. 

Hamilton — C.  E.  Gulbran 
Hammond — W.  T.  Stiles 
Hammond — L.  J.  Stiles 
Hancock — S.  S.  Busfield 
Harford — Churchill  A  Forshee 
Harpursville — G.  F.  Demeree  A  Sonl 
Harrisville — Harrisville  Hdwe.  Co. 
Hartford — J.  Palmer  A  Son 
Hartwick — S.  S.  Backus 
Haverstraw — H.  Simon 
Hensonville — Makely  A  McGlashen 
Herkimer — Home  Furniture  Co. 
Hicksville — Braun  Bros.  Co. 

Hiltbn— Edson  Taber 
Hinckley — Hinckley  Merc.  Co. 

Hobart — A.  S.  Carroll 
Hogansburg — A.  Fulton  A  Son 
Holland — Schwab  Bros. 

Hoosick  Falls — Hoosick  Supply  Co. 
Hornell — Mahoney  &  Lanphear 


STewarI 


QUALITY  PRODUCTS 

BUILT  WITH  91  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE 


COLD^AIR 


HOT  .AIR 


CO(_DAIP> 


II 

The  ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 
that  thoroughly  HEATS  the  house 

THIS  Powerful,  Durable,  Dependable 
Warm-air  Furnace  is  truly  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  and  economical  heat¬ 
ing  systems  on  the  market.  In  thous- 
'ands  of  homes,  wherever  properly  in¬ 
stalled,  it  is  doing  wonderful  work  and 
actually  SAVING  ONE -FOURTH 

TO  ONE- HALF  the  usual  fuel  expense. 
Burns  WOOD  or  Coal.  Is  very  easy  to  install 
and  operate.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Made  in  FIVE 
sizes.  Abundantly  heats  whole  house  in 
below-zero  weather.  Price  very  reasonable. 
Estimate  gladly  given  by  any  of  our  dealers. 


One  of  the  many 
attractive  models 


The  FUEL-SAVING  RANGE 
Cookstove  Standard  Since  1832 

FOR  91  YEARS  these  good  cookstoves 
have  been  made  in  steadily  increasing 
numbers,  and  all  over  this  country  in 
millions  of  homes  today,  STEWART  Ranges 
are  giving  wonderful  service  and  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  When  you  buy  one,  you  make  the 
wisest  possible  choice,  for  these  ranges  are 
famous  for  long  life  and  faithful  service.  They 
are  well-built.  They  are  right  up-to-date  in 
design  and  include  every  modern  improvement. 
The  Ovens  are  large  and  roomy  and  bake 
beautifully  because  the  heat  passes  around 
the  four  sides  in  one  solid  sheet,  thus  insuring 
even  heat  top  and  bottom. 


These  463  Good  Dealers  Sell  and  Guarantee  STEWARTS 
Ask  one  nearest  your  home  for  prices 


Horseheads — Tbos.  Hibbard  Co. 
Hudson— F.  R.  Macy 
Hudson  Falls — Riley  Bros. 

Hunter — A.  Jousmer 
Huntington — O.  S.  Sammis  Co. 
Hurleyville — A.  Kuppersmith 
llion — Ilion  Hardware  Co. 

Ionia — IL  K.  Dibble 
Jamaica — James  H.  Draper 
Jamestown — A.  W.  Thorpe 
Jamestown — Jamestown  Hdw.  Co. 
Java  Village— Fisher  Bros. 
Jefferson — Hubbard  Bros. 
Jeffersonville — W.  J.  Grlshaber 
.Tohnsonville — B.  Aiken  A  Son 
Johnstown — John  C.  Rice 
Jordan — Brace  Hardware  Co. 
Katonah — George  A.  Teed 
Keene  Valley— G.  H.  Luck  A  Co. 


KeeseviUe— Washer,  Quinn  A  Clifford  Montondo 


Kingston — B.  Loughran  Co. 
Kings  Ferry — Roy  Tuttle 


X.aoona — F.  L.  Archer 
LaFargeville — F.  J.  Foy 
I.agrangeville — G.  H.  Kent 
Lake  Placid — Lake  Placid  Hdw.  Co. 

Lake  Placid — Edwin  Kennedy  A  Son 
Lancaster — J.  H.  Schrader 
Leonardaville — A.  M.  Coon 
Le  Roy — Bowerman  A  Munsell 
Liberty — M.  C.  Westbrook 
Lindenhurst — Willimen  &  Voelker 
Little  Falls — Nolan  A  Fitzgerald. 

Locke — F.  W.  Lynch  , 

Lockport — Higgs  A  Staples  Hdw.  Co.  (Norwich — Anderson  Hdw.  Co. 


Lowville — Jacques  Bros. 
Lyons — J.  D.  Wade 


Nyack — Worsfold  Hdwe.  Co. 
Ogdensburg — Bowman  Hdwe.  Co. 
Ogdensburg — Paul  LeRoux 
Old  Chatham — Wait  Bros. 

Old  Forge — G.  W.  Goodspeed 
Oneida — F.  W.  Chamberlain  .  . 

Oneonta — Townsend  Hdw.  Co. 
Orchard  Park—  E.  A.  Marquart 
Ossiijing — G.  B.  Hubbell 
Oswego — J.  M.  Fanning 
Otego — E.  L.  Ferris 
Owego — H.  B.  Adams  Sons 
Oyster  Bay— H.  G.  Vail 

Palmyra — Roy  Barrett 
Patchogue— Walter  G.  Overton 
Pawling— DuBois  Supply  Co. 

Penn  Van — Hollowell  A  Wise  Co. 
Peru — Clough  Bros. 

Petersburg — A.  F.  Babcock 
Phelps — Crouch  A  Padden 
Phoenicia — Conway  AGailey 
Pine  Bush — McKaig  A  Cameron 
Pine  Plains — Mrs.  Ed.  Fraleigh 
Philadelphia— Taylor  Bros. 
Philmpnt — J.  F.  Carney 
Piermont — Auryansen  A  Scheinler 
Piermont — El  W.  Charters 
Plattsburg — Brynes  &  Ames 
Niagara  Falls — H.  Messersmith’s  Sons  Port  Byron — Carr-Legett  Hdwe.  Co. 
Niagara  Falls — C.  P.  Metz  Port  Henry — J.  T.  Breadner 

Norfolk — F.  L.  Butler  Port  Washington — Geo.  E.  Bauer 

-North  Creek— Braley  A  Noxon  Port  Washington— H.  C.  Alexander 

*  Northport— Ed.  Pidgeon  Co.  Potsdam— Hammond  Furn.  Co. 

(North  Tonawanda — Wilder  Hdw.  Co.  Poughkeepsie — P.  C.  Doherty  Co. 
Northville— Allen  A  Palmer  Prattsville — Sutton  A  Fowler 

Pulaski — H.  F.  Franklin 
Putnam  Sta — GrahamA  McLaughlin 
Quogue — C.  W.  Le  Bleu 


Madrid — E.  E.  McKnight 
Malone — F.  H.  Monaghan 
Mannsville— Huggins  A  Beebe 
Marathon— E.  F.  Knickerbocker 
Masonville — Chas.  E.  Wade 
Massena — Fisher  A  Wiles 
Mattituck — H.  W.  Horton 
Mechanicsville — S.  A.  Baker 
Meqliaiiicsville-^J.  Segal  A  Son 
Medina — A.  J.  Morgan 
Middletown — C.  D.  Pelton 
Mineola — F.  M  Jones 
Monroe — C.  S.  Knight  Co. 

Montauk — E.  B.  Taber 
Mt.  Kisco — G.  E.  Ganun 
Mt.  Morris — Stiles  A  Kellogg 
Mt.  Upton — D.  S.  Richmund  St  Son 

Naples — Graham  A  Fox 


Newark — Nichols  Hdw. 

Newark  Valley — Ackley  &  Hall 
New  Baltimore — W.  B.  Hotaling 
New  Berlin — Sackett  Hdwe.  Co. 
Newburgh — J.  J.  McGough 
New  Hyde  Park — C.  H.  Gottsch 
Newport — K.  F.  Ireland 
Nicholville — Craig  Davidson 


Norwood — Wm.  LaBrake  A  Son 
Nunda — F.  J.  McCarthy 


Red  Hook — J.  A.  Curtis 
Rensselaer — J.  E.  Loy 
Rliinebeek — H.  Smillie  A  Co. 
Kichburg — O.  A.  Rice 
Riehford — C.  H.  Swift  A  Son 
Richmond  Hills — R.  B.  Russel 
Richfield  Spgs.— Peckliam  A  Palmer 
Riehmondville — E.  Bernstein 
Richville — A.  E.  Phillips 
Riverhead— S.  C.  Oliver 
Riverhead — H.  Nelson  Smith 
Rochester — E.  W.  Edwards  A  Son 
Rochester — Barnes  A  Densmore 
Rochester — Frank  N.  Haag 
Rockaway  Beach — W.  H.  Ward 
Rome — J.  VV.  Seifert 
Roscoe — Bennett  Davis  Co. 

Rosedale — S.  S.  Auchmoedy 
Rouses  Point— W.  W.  A  J.  M.  Gettys 
Roxbury — Frank  Under  1  in 
Rushford — E.  C.  Gilbert 

Salem — Thos.  F.  Hines 
Sag  Harbor — Robert  C.  Barry 
Saranac  Lake — Davidson  A  Miller 
Saranac  Lake — Geo.N.  Starks  A  Co. 
Saratoga — Towne-Robblee  Hdwe.  Co. 
Sayville — Jedlicka  Bros. 
Sehaghticoke — Wm.  Waldron 
Schenectady — J.  B.  Stiles  Co. 
Schenectady — Lambert  Plbg.  Co. 
Schenevus — John  Van  Hoesen 
Schuyler  Lake — E.  F.  Washburn 
Schuylerville — F.  C.  McRae  A  Co. 
Schoharie — A.  F.  Miers 
Scotia — Higgins  A  Gilgore 
Scottsburg — Lent.  Miller  A  Tweed 
Sharon  Springs — W.  R.  McPherson 
Shushan— Peck  Bros. 


For  names  of  our  dealers  in  other  localities  please  write  us  direct 
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Sidney— C.  Taylor  A  Co. 

Sidney  Center — H.  J.  Morse 
Sinciairville — F.  W.  Rice 
Silver  Springs— W.  F.  Sullivan 
Silver  Creek — Louis  Guarcello 
Sodus— L.  De  F.  Vaughn 
Southampton— Martin  Plbg.  Corp. 
South  Butler— W.  M.  Pasco 
South  Byron— C.  R.  Gillette  A  Son 
Spencerport — E.  J.  Bauer 
St.  Johnsville — W.  H.  Lenz 
Staatsburg— S.  W.  White 
Stanley — J.  K.  Washburn  A  Son 
Stillwater — J.  A.  Curtis 
Suffern— Geo.  A.  Beers 
Syracuse— E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son 
Syracuse— Frank  A.  Hilsdorf 

Tannersville — Mrs.  A.  Allen 
Theresa — Hoover  Bros. 

Ticonderoga— Brust  Hdwe.  Co. 

Troy— R.  C.  Reynolds 
Troy — John  J.  Fogarty 
Troy— Union  Furniture  Co. 

Troy— Trojan  Hdwe.  Co. 
Trumansburg— Paul  V.  McDonald 
Truxton— Muller  A  Son 
Tully — Geo.  H.  Shapley 
Tupper  Lake — F.  E.  Smith 
Turin— E.  B.  Higby 

Unadilla — Unadilla  Hdwe.  Co. 
Union — Toulson  Hdwe.  Co. 

Ushers — S.  T.  Anthony 
Utica— Carey  &  Co. 

Valatie — Geo.  N.  Dunham 
Valley  Falls — J.  W.  Parker 
Verona  Sta. — L.  M.  Ressegue 
Voorheesville — Joslin  Bros. 

Wadhams — E.  J.  Sherman 
Wains^tt — G.  C.  Osborn 
Walden — H.  E.  Williams  Co. 

Wallace — Tucker  A  Line 
Warrensburg — C.  E.  Porter 
Washington ville — A.  Denniston 
Watervliet — James  Hamil  Co. 
Watervliet — Reid  A  Calhoun 
Watertown — H.  W.  Rogers 
Waterford — H.  8.  Carleton 
Waverly — D.  Clement 
Wellsville — P.  F.  Manion 
Wellsville — Hoyt  Hdw.  Co. 

Westerlo— V.  Whitford 
Westfield — Bell  Bro*. 

Westhampton — Herbert  R.  Culver 
Westport — G.  H.  Eastman 
West  Winfield — L.  E.  Varley 
Whitehall — Jas.  Doren’s  Sons 
Williamson — Tassell  A  Fairbanks 
Williamstown — W.  H.  Healy 
Williamsville — R.  L.  Huck 
Willsboro — E.  W.  Shepard 
Windsor— H.  W.  Manwarren 
Woodbourne — WoodbourneF’dAL’rCo. 
Woodmere — F.  P.  Montrose 


VERMONT 

Barton — I.  A.  McRitchie 
Bellows  Falls — Geo.  B.  Allbee  Co. 
Bennington — A.  H.  Winslow,  Inc. 
Bethel — J.  A.  Graham 
Bradford — W.  E.  Hunt 
Brandou — C.  H.  Robinson 
Brattleboro — J.  E.  Rogers 
Bristol — Hatliorne  A  Boynton 
Burlington— G.  S.  Blodgett  Co. 
Cabot— Geo.  A.  Crane 
Canaan — R.  E.  Marsh 
Danville — Smith  A  Morse 
E.  Arlington — W.  H.  Buck 
E.  Calais — Geo.  E.  Sanders 
Enosburg  Falls — D.  I.  Draper 
Fairlee — H.  G.  Scruggs 
Fairfax — F.  O.  Blaisdell 
Grand  Isle — Corbin  Specialty  Co. 
Greensboro  Bend — J.  H.  Pope 
Groton — G.  I,.  McLain 
Hardwick — H.  W.  Powers 
Johnson— Riddle  Bros. 

I,yndonville — J.  C.  Eaton  &  Co. 
Mclndoes  Falls — J.  H.  Goodrich 
Manchester — Geo.  A.  Lawrence 
Middlebury — J.  H.  Stewart 
Montpelier — 1‘eck  Bros.  Co. 

Orwell — J.  E.  Williams 
Pawlet — Fred  Winchester 
Proctor — Co-operative  Store 
Poultney — H.  B.  Pruden 
Randolph — J.  H.  Lamson  A  Bon 
Riehford — Clark  Bros. 

Rochester — W.  H.  Campbell  A  Co. 
Rupert — F.  A.  Sheldon 
Rutland — Dunn  Bros. 

Slieldon — H.  H.  Mower 
So.  Shaftsbury — C.R.  AA.  B.  Hawkins 
Springfield— LaFoun  tain,  WoolsonCo. 
St.  Jolmsbury — G.  W.  I’eck 
St.  Johnsbury — W.H.  Trainor  A  Co. 
St.  Albans — H.  J.  Scott 
Stowe — H.  E.  Shaw 
Swanton — Hall  Hardware  Co. 
Vergennes — J.  W.  &  D.  E.  Ryan 
Waterbury— O.  L.  Ayers 
West  Burke — M  E.  Fairbrother 
West  Pawlet — Geo.  N.  Folger 
White  River  Jet — La  Fountain 
Woolson  Co. 

Williamstown — N.  B.  Robinson 
Wilmington — Wheeler  A  Damour 
Windsor — Dwight  Hammond 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport — Geo.  B.  Clark  Co. 
Bristol— Bristol  Furn.  Co. 

Canaan — Decker  A  Beebe 
Danbury — Danbury  Hdwe.  Co. 
Danbury. — W.  W.  Hodshon 
Derby — D.  A  S.  Champlain 
Hartford — E.  W.  Bengon 
Hartford — Eastern  I"bing  Sup.  Co. 
Hartford — Will-Mors,  Inc. 

I.akeville — A.  E.  Bauman 
Litchfield— E.  B.  Allen  A  Co. 
Middletown — Brown  Bros. 

Alilford — Noyes  R.  Bailey 
New  Britain— F.  W.  Loomis  A  Co. 
New  Britain — C.  J.  Leroux 
New  Canaan — H.  G.  Wolfel  Co. 
New  Hartford — Geo.  T.  Smith 
New  Haven — Kugel  Furniture  Co. 
New  Haven — Adaskin-Bowditch  Co. 
New  Haven — Poizer  Furn.  Co. 

New  Haven — E.  R.  Tierny 

New  London — Schwartz  Furn.  Co. 

NewMilford — Osborne, Lane  A  Stone 

Norwich — Schwartz  Bros. 

Southington — W.  M.  Ballou 

So.  Norwalk — Angevine  FurnitureCo. 

Stamford — A.  S.  Angevine  Co. 

Thomaston— H.  L.  Blakeslee 
Thompsonville — J.  Francis  Browne 

Waterbury — W.  T.  Corcoran  A  Son 
Waterbury — Hadley  Furn.  Co. 
Watertown — Hitchcock  Hdwe.  Co. 
Winsted— J.  H.  Alvord 
Winstead— Hutton  Bros. 

Woodbury — F.  F.  Hitchcock 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  Persia 


. a  AST  OF  SUEZ.— My  wife  and  I  left  New 

York  on  December  27,  went  to  Cherbourg, 
France,  then  on  to  Paris  and  Marseilles  by 
rail.  At  this  last  port  we  took  the  Pen¬ 
insular  and  Oriental  steamer  “Kaiser-I- 
ii====_=_  Hind,”  sailed  down  through  the  strait  be¬ 
tween  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  on  past  old  Stromboli, 
off  the  Italian  coast,  which  gave  out  a  huge  cloud 
of  steam  as  we  passed  just  to  show  it  was  only 
a  sleeping  volcano  but  ready  to  awake  at  any  time. 
Then  through  the  Strait  of  Messina,  between  the  toe 
of  the  Italian  boot  and  Sicily,  then  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  made  our  first  stop  at  Port 
Said.  While  the  steamer  coaled  we  went  ashore 
and  saw  the  sights  of  the  Egyptian  city.  We  were 
at  Port  Said  only  a  few  hours  and  then 
went  on  through  the  Suez  Canal,  a 
Very  narrow  waterway  with  low  sandy 
banks  on  either  side,  with  none  of  the 
locks  and  scenic  features  of  our  own 
Panama  Canal.  We  went  on  through 
the  Red  Sea,  past  Mocha  in  Southern 
Arabia  where  the  good  coffee  comes 
from,  and  stopped  at  Aden.  Here  we 
went  ashore  while  the  steamer  coaled 
for  the  run  to  Bombay,  and  realized  we 
were  now  “East  of  Suez.”  We  paid 
our  respects  to  the  American  Consul 
at  Aden,  learned  of  his  uninteresting 
life  there,  especially  during  the  hot 
Summer  season,  and  the  dangers  of  the 


Aden,  ran  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Aden, 
and  then  on  through  the  Arabian  Sea, 
and  landed  at  Bombay,  India.  Here 
we  trans-shipped  to  a  smaller  but  com¬ 
fortable  steamer  and  left  immediately 
for  the  run  to  Mesopotamia.  We  first 
stopped  at  Karachi  in  India,  then  on 
up  the  barren  coast  of  Baluchistan 
into  the  Persian  Gulf,  whose  waters 
probably  witnessed  the  first  feeble 
timid  attempts  of  man  to  navigate  salt 
water.  We  stopped  to  let  off  a  few 
passengers  at  Bushire,  and  then  on 
Basra,  at  the  junction  of  the  famous 
old  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers,  and 
near  the  so-called  site  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  From  Basra  we  went  to 
Baghdad  by  rail  and  here  awaited  the 
autos  which  were  coming  for  us  for  the 
long  trip  to  Teheran,  the  capital  of 
Persia.  While  at  Baghdad  we  made  an 
auto  trip  to  old  Babylon,  and  prowled 
about  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  city, 
where  your  old  friend  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  his  associates  held  forth  in  glor¬ 
ious  splendor  so  many  years  ago. 

DIGGING  LICORICE.  —  Going  to 
Babylon  we  saw  the  natives  digging 
licorice  root,  which  grows  wild  in  the 
Mesopotamia  desert.  They  informed 
us  in  a  few  words  of  English  they 
“worked  for  MacAndrews  -  Forbes” 
which  brought  us  back  to  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  where  the  offices  of  this  firm  are 
located.  Most  of  this  root  eventually 
reaches  the  Newark  factory,  where  it 
is  made  into  the  different  licorice  products.  Through 
this  country,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the 
old  Biblical  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  date  palms,  and  a  large  portion  of  this 
product  reaches  America.  We  had  to  wait  at 
Baghdad  some  three  weeks  for  the  autos  to  arrive 
and  on  receipt  of  a  telegram  that  they  were  at  the 
Persian  frontier  took  the  train  from  Baghdad  to 
Ivlianikin,  making  this  run  in  one  day. 

MOUNTAIN  PASSES — At  Ivlianikin,  the  Persian 
frontier,  we  found  a  perfectly  good  imitation 
limousine,  product  of  Henry  Ford’s  factory,  and  a 
huge  English  Crossley  truck  for  the  baggage.  We 
packed  ourselves  and  our  bed  rolls  and  hand  lug¬ 
gage  in  the  Ford  and  started  for  the  500-mile  run  to 
Teheran,  some  eight  to  ten  days  off.  depending  on 
the  mountain  passes.  We  left  the  semi-tropical 
country  of  Mesopotamia,  climbed  up  through  the 
cold  country  of  Ivirmanshah,  Ilamadan,  Kasvin  and 
then  on  to  Teheran.  We  were  held  up  three  days 
at  one  of  the  passes  waiting  for  the  coolies  to 
clear  the  snow  from  the  road.  The  old  Ford,  true 


to  tradition,  carried  us  safely  through,  although  we 
did  manage  to  break  an  axle  and  lost  a  wheel,  truly 
lost,  as  it  ran  off  into  the  desert,  and  we  found  it 
hiding  under  a  clump  of  camel  grass.  Fortunately 
we  had  a  spare  axle  with  us,  so  made  the  repairs 
and  went  on. 

PERSIAN  CARAVANSERAI S— We  stopped  at  the 

* 

different  caravanserais  at  night,  huge  corrals  where 
the  camels  and  donkeys  stop  and  are  fed  and  rest  on 
their  long  journeys  with  merchandise  from  the  out¬ 
side  world  for  the  capital  of  Persia.  A  camel 
caravan  is  most  interesting,  a  long  procession,  any¬ 
where  from  50  to  150  camels,  tied  together  in  strings 
of  10  to  12,  each  unit  with  a  driver,  and  the  huge 
loads  on  the  backs  and  countless  bells,  on  each 


Device  for  Thrashing  Grain  in  Persia 


Shaking  Out  Straw  and  Winnowing  Grain 

animal,  of  all  sizes  and  tones.  The  bells  give  a 
wonderful  chanting  harmony  as  you  approach  and 
leave  the  caravan  meandering  along  the  road.  The 
animals  are  stabled  in  the  caravanserais  during  the 
night,  and  in  bad  weather,  and  are  fed  on  Alfalfa 
and  camel  grass,  a  species  of  cactus  growing  wild 
throughout  Persia.  A  queer  tale  is  told  of  a  chap 
who,  some  800  years  ago,  said  he  would  build 
“1.000  caravanserais  for  Persia.”  His  project  was 
ridiculed,  as  most  anyone  could  make  a  statement 
that  he  could  build  1,000,  meaning  perhaps  from  10 
to  100.  However,  this  chap,  just  to  show  he  meant 
business,  did  build,  not  1,000  caravanserais,  but  999. 
Some  of  them  are  still  in  evidence,  along  the  route 
we  passed.  These  are  known  as  the  “‘999  caravan¬ 
serais,”  and  wonderful  monuments  to  the  old  chap. 

ARRIVAL  AT  TEHERAN.— At  Teheran  we  met 
Dr.  Millspaugh,  the  head  of  the  American  Finance 
Commission,  and  the  other  10  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  all  of  whom  had  preceded  us  to  Persia. 
We  expected  to  find  letters  from  home  at  Teheran, 
but  the  only  States  mail  was  a  Rural  New-Yorker. 


How  this  copy  beat  us  out  is  a  mystery,  as  no  letters 
were  there,  but  we  did  enjoy  reading  it,  especially 
the  small  column  of  domestic  news,  as  we  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  outside  world  for  some  six  weeks. 
We  left  New  York  on  December  27  and  arrived  in 
Teheran  on  March  5,  1923. 

STARTING  NORTH.— After  a  conference  on  the 
many  matters  awaiting  the  work  of  the  commission, 
I  was  selected  to  go  to  the  province  of  Azerbaidjan, 
up  in  north  Persia,  to  he  stationed  at  Tabriz.  Mrs. 
Jones  and  I  again  started  on  our  journey,  taking 
an  auto  for  a  two  days’  ride  to  the  end  of  the  auto 
road  at  a  small  place  called  Zinjan.  Here  we  char¬ 
tered  an  old  hack  or  coach,  a  deep  sea-going  variety, 
with  four  horses  hitched  abreast,  and  made  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  300-mile  journey  from 
Teheran  to  Tabriz.  We  were  eight  days 
on  this  part  of  the  trip,  sleeping  in 
the  “guest  rooms”  of  the  caravanserais 
and  drinking  many  cups  of  delicious 
samovar  tea.  The  samovars,  as  in 
Russia,  are  in  evidence  in  all  Persian 
homes.  In  northern  Persia  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  Russian  influence,  so  our 
limited  knowledge  of  this  language  se¬ 
cured  what  we  needed  along  the  road. 
We  also  had  a  number  of  road  guards 
with  us,  as  the  wandering  tribes  are 
apt  to  give  trouble  to  travelers,  but 
we  met  none.  It  was  rather  a  long 
coach  ride  with  all  sorts  of  weather. 
We  carried  our  bed  roll  and  provisions 
with  us  and  braved  sunshine,  rain, 
snow,  hail ;  crossed  swollen  rivers,  al¬ 
ways  guarding  our  blankets  from 
dampness,  as  the  weather  was  quite 
cold.  Our  trunks  came  via  camel-back, 
well  bound  up  in  waterproof  material, 
and  arrived  at  Tabriz  about  three 
weeks  after  us,  but  in  good  condition, 
considering  the  distance  traveled. 

THE  WORK. — The  work  here  is  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  re-organizing  the 
finances,  collecting  taxes,  trying  to  run 
all  of  the  municipal  departments,  and 
they  have  even  added  the  leper  colony 
and  the  poorhouse  to  my  department. 
Northern  Persia  suffered  greatly  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  overrun  by  the  different 
armies,  the  vast  vineyards  around  the 
great  salt  lake  of  Urumia  all  being  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  Christians,  Armenians 
and  Assyrians  living  there  were  driven 
from  their  homes,  and  large  numbers 
massacred  by  the  Turks.  The  Near 
East  Relief  with  American  money  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  assistance  to 
these  people,  and  has  done  good  work 
here,  assisting  the  refugees  and  trying 
to  help  them  get  started  once  more  in 
their  Urumian  homes.  Taxes  in  Persia 
are  of  two  kinds:  indirect,  such  as 
road  taxes,  internal  revenue,  etc.,  and 
direct  taxes,  such  as  paid  in  cash  or 
in  kind,  the  latter  being  grain  given 
in  accordance  with  the  old  ruling  of 
the  Koran.  This  grain  tax,  wheat  and 
barley,  is  collected  from  the  villages, 
brought  to  Tabriz  or  other  centers  and 
sold  to  the  bakers  or  other  buyers  for  the  account  of 
the  government.  There  are  many  ramifications  of 
the  tax  rules  and  regulations  which  are  quite  in¬ 
teresting  to  work  out  along  proper  lines. 

AN  AGRICULTURAL  COUNTRY.— Agriculture  is 
the  backbone  of  Persia.  Large  tracts  of  irrigated 
wheat  and  barley  land  are  planted  in  the  northern 
provinces,  but  all  plowing  done  with  the  old  Biblical 
crooked  stick,  shod  with  a  small  iron  share,  and 
drawn  by  two  bullocks.  How  they  manage  to  plow 
so  much  for  Fall  sowing  is  a  problem  to  us,  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  modern  methods.  I  watched  them  plowing 
for  Spring  planting,  some  50  plows  with  oxen  in  one 
large  field,  simply  scratching  a  furrow  about  four 
inches  deep,  with  no  turning  over  of  the  soil  at  all. 
I  could  not  help  but  think  what  a  tractor  would  do 
if  only  cheap  fuel  were  available.  Around  Tabriz 
they  dry-farm  for  barley,  depending  on  the  Spring 
rains  for  a  crop.  They  also  irrigate,  the  water  com¬ 
ing  from  the  snow  mountains  some  20  miles  away. 
They  use  the  same  old  method  of  irrigation  ditches 
as  you  see  around  the  ruins  of  old  Babylon.  Crop 


different  Arabian  fevers. 

ON  TO  MESOPOTAMIA.— We  left 


A  camel  caravan  in  Persia  traveling  along  snowy  road, 
must  be  transported  about  500  miles  in  this  way. 


All  goods  for  inland  cities 
A  camel  averages  15  miles  a  day. 
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rotation  is  unknown  here;  they  simply  let  the  soil 
"rest"  for  one  or  two  seasons.  It  grows  up  with 
weeds;  then  they  plow  and  sow  again.  We  are  at 
an  altitude  of  4,500  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  and  about 
the  same  latitude  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Winters 
are  cool,  with  no  very  low  temperatures.  The  Sum¬ 
mers  are  warm,  but  with  cool  nights.  This  Spring 
was  late  here,  with  a  heavy  snow  on  April  10.  The 
season  for  setting  out  the  tender  plants  is  about  the 
same  as  with  you.  They  say  the  Falls  are  longer 
than  ours,  with  no  killing  frosts  until  November. 

GRAPES  AND  OTHER  FRUITS.— This  is  a  won¬ 
derful  grape  country,  about  60  varieties  being  grown 
in  this  province.  During  pre-war  days  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  raisins  and  other  dried  fruits  were  shipped 
to  Russia.  Little  wine  is  made,  as  the  Koran  pro¬ 
hibits  its  use.  In  our  garden  now  the  grapes  are  in 
full  bloom,  huge  bunches  about  a  foot  long,  so  one 
can  imagine  the  size  when  they  are  ripe.  We  have 
peaches,  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  apples,  quinces 
and  pomegranates.  The  nuts  are  almonds,  soft- 
shelled  walnuts  and  pistachios.  All  the  vegetables 
are  grown,  cucumbers  and  the  melons  being  very 
fine,  they  say.  The  muskmelons  of  Isfahan' .  in 
south  central  Persia,  are  the  best.  The  story  runs 
that  the  rind  is  so  fragile  the  vibration  of  a  heavy 
cart  passing  along  the  field  will  cause  them  to  break. 
This  is  a  mere  yarn,  but  I  have  heard  it  from  so 

r 

many  sources  there  must  be  some  truth  in  it.  These 
melons  cannot  be  ti’ansported,  of  course,  and  the 
Americans  say  the  quality  is  far  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  in  the  States.  I  will  try  to  secure  some  seeds 
for  you  next  Summer. 

LIVE  STOCK. — Corn  is  not  raised  in  Persia  to 
any  extent.  This  being  a  Moslem  country,  the  old 
trusty  porker  is  tabooed ;  seems  strange  not  to  see  a 
pig  anywhere.  Oats  also  are  not  raised,  horses  being 
fed  barley  and  cut  straw,  with  Alfalfa.  Asparagus 
and  rhubarb  grow  wild  in  the  mountains,  and  are 
brought  to  the  city  by  the  peasants.  Alfalfa  is  plen¬ 
tiful,  grown  under  irrigation.  It  is  long  and  too 
stemmy  from  our  point  of  view.  Poor-looking  grade 
cows  are  numerous,  but  no  full  bloods.  The  water 
buffalo  is  also  commonly  used  for  draft  purposes  and 
for  its  milk.  Horses,  small  but  strong,  are  used; 
good-looking  animals,  evidently  from  Arabian  stock. 
Sheep,  fat-tailed  and  other  species,  are  quite  plenti¬ 
ful,  mutton  being  the  meat  diet.  Chickens  are  also 
plentiful,  small  Leghorn  type ;  no  meat  birds.  Tur¬ 
keys  fairly  common ;  also  geese  and  ducks.  Eggs 
cheap,  but  quite  small. 

A  RICH  COUNTRY. — Persia  has  certainly  been 
exploited,  not  for  her  benefit,  however,  by  the  larger 
powers,  in  the  past,  and  she  deserves  to  be  placed  on 
her  feet.  I  hope  the  American  commission  will  be 
able  to  straighten  out  matters  so  she  may  receive 
outside  financial  assistance.  The  country  is  rich  in 
oil  and  minerals.  Forests  have  been  cut  off,  except 
the  Caspian  Sea  district.  The  oil  in  Southern  Per¬ 
sia  is  being  developed  by  British  interests,  a  large 
refinery  being  in  operation  near  Basra.  There  is 
talk  of  an  oil  concession  for  Northern  Persia,  and  I 
hope  it  goes  through,  as  there  are  no  factories  where 
the  people  may  secure  work,  and  the  development  of 
the  fuel  question  would  be  a  great  benefit  for  this 
district.  Tabriz  is  conected  with  Russia  by  a  rail¬ 
road,  the  only  one  in  Persia  except  a  small  six-mile 
tram  proposition  near  Teheran.  This  Tabriz-Rus- 
sian  railway  was  built  by  the  Russians  during  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  and  connects  with  Tiflis  and 
Batum  on  the  Black  Sea.  There  is  little  travel  at 
present,  due  to  bad  conditions  in  Russia  and  the 
many  difficulties  in  securing  passports  for  Americans 
through  Russia.  For  this  reason  we  had  to  come 
around  by  Bombay  and  Baghdad. 

IMPROVING  CONDITIONS— Hi  addition  to  the 
finances  we  hope  to  develop  the  agriculture  in  Per¬ 
sia,  as  she  has  possibilities.  This  would  be  a  great 
sugar  beet  country,  conditions  the  same  as  in  the 
Utah-Idaho  sugar  beet  country.  It  needs  only  fuel, 
as  water  for  irrigation  is  plentiful.  I  have  a  young 
Persian  working  for  me  who  was  graduated  in  agri¬ 
culture  at  the  Colorado  State  University  at  Fort  Col¬ 
lins.  He  is  quite  Americanized  and  a  great  help  as 
interpreter.  Turkish  is  the  spoken  language  of  this 
province  of  Azerbaijan.  They  say  in  Tabriz  the 
people  speak  Turkish,  write  in  Persian  and  pray  in 
Arabic.  Russian,  Armenian,  Assyrian  and  Kurdish 
are  spoken. 

THE  PERSIAN  ALMANAC.— We  use  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  calendar  for  the  office  work,  now  being 
in  the  solar  month  of  Jowdza.  year  1302.  In  the 
churches  they  use  the  lunar  month  year,  now  in 
1341;  the  Russians  here  trail  along  with  their  cal¬ 
endar,  13  days  behind  the  one  we  use  in  America, 
but  for  real  business  we  use  the  good  old  U.  S.  A. 
dates.  Just  think  of  working  in  a  country  in  the 
year  1302,  some  200  years  before  Columbus  discov¬ 


ered  America !  The  Persians  in  general  are  very 
much  interested  in  our  work,  as  they  saw  what  could 
be  accomplished  by  the  Americans  during  the  short 
time  W.  Morgan  Shuster  was  here  with  the  finances. 
His  work  was  curtailed  by  the  interference  of  two 
larger  powers,  such  influence  being  not  so  much  in 


Very  likely  this  picture  represents  the  end  of  the 
long  struggle  over  the  line  fence.  Perhaps  the  fence 
viewers  have  come  and  made  their  final  decision.  Hired 
labor  is  out  of  the  question  and  in  order  to  keep  peace 
in  the  neighborhood  mother  has  volunteered  to  help. 
No — this  is  not  the  Hope  Farm  man — please  remember 

that 


existence  at  the  present  time.  The  people  here  tire 
bright,  quick-witted  and  not  lazy.  Intrigue  has 
been  so  prevalent  they  welcome  the  Americans  with 
no  ulterior  motives,  and  hope  that  the  taxes  will 
reach  the  central  treasury,  so  the  government  as  a 
whole  will  profit  by  the  taxes  collected.  I  loan  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  the  different  people  here,  and  on  its  re¬ 
turn  it  is  well  thumbed  and  worn,  so  the  interest  is 
great  in  you  and  your  publication. 

Tabriz,  Persia.  edmund  h.  jones. 


Moles  Are  Potato  Consumers 

FOR  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  read  articles  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  from  different  people  stating  that 
moles  will  not  eat  potatoes.  While  I  do  not  expect 
to  convince  them  of  their  error  I  may  convince 
others;  therefore,  I  am  sending  you  under  separate 
cover  the  remains  of  a’  couple  of  hills  of  potatoes 


Potatoes  Gnawed  ~by  Holes.  Fig.  579 


destroyed  by  moles.  In  a  great  many  places  only 
stalks  and  a  few  skins  remain ;  not  only  whole  hills 
have  been  eaten  but  almost  entire  rows.  I  have 
killed  a  number  of  the  moles.  They  are  short, 


thick-set,  and  of  a  dark  brown,  almost  black,  with 
short  tail.  d.  s.  redner. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  fair  sample  of  these  potatoes  is  shown 
at  Fig.  579.  Every  potato  in  the  hill  had  been 
gnawed  by  the  moles,  some  of  them  even  worse  than 
this  one.  There  could  be  no  question  about  the 
damage.  It  has  been  reported  before  that  moles  will 
eat  the  seed  of  sweet  corn  after  it  softens,  ready  for 
sprouting,  but  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  seen 
such  work  on  potatoes.  When  Mr.  Mole  sticks  to 
his  diet  of  earthworms  and  white  grubs  he  may  be 
called  a  useful  citizen,  but  we  have  no  use  for  him 
as  a  potato  consumer. 


Right  of  Way  By  Necessity 

THE  following  land  problem  is  much  like  others 
that  are  presented  to  us  eveiy  month. 

I  am  the  owner  of  a  tract  of  woodland  of  50  acres, 
more  or  less,  bought  from  A.  The  woodland  is  bordered 
on  all  sides  by  property  owners  including  that  of  A 
front  whom  I  bought  it.  The  right  of  way  to  enter 
upon  this  woodland  was  not  mentioned  in  the  sale.  The 
right  of  way  was  verbally  given  later,  and  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of,  but  at  a  later  date  was  verbally  revoked  by 
the  former  owner.  A  now  refuses  to  grant  a  right  of 
way  to  enter  upon  said  property.  The  property  is 
valueless  to  me  if  I  do  not  have  a  right  of  way  to  it 
Will  you  advise  me  what  legal  right,  if  any,  I  have  i  j 
cross  the  property  of  A  in  order  to  reach  my  property 
and  remove  timber,  etc.?  I  have  been  advised  to  pro¬ 
ceed  across  the  property  of  A  at  will,  and  await  any 
action  A  may  take,  but  would  like  to  have  your  ad¬ 
vice  in  this  matter.  This  woodland  is  in  New  York. 

A.  K. 

The  presumption  of  law  is  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  parties  that  one  should  con¬ 
vey  land  to  the  other  in  such  a  way  that  the  gran¬ 
tee  could  derive  no  benefit  from  the  conveyance. 
W  here  one  conveys  a  portion  of  his  land  to  another 
and  there  is  no  access  to  that  land  by  the  grantee  ex¬ 
cept  over  the  lands  of  the  grantor,  “a  way  of  neces¬ 
sity”  is  claimed  by  implication  of  the  law.  If  land 
conveyed  is  partly  surrounded  by  that  of  the  grantor 
and  paitly  by  that  of  a  stranger  a  right  of  way 
over  the  remaining  land  of  the  grantor  exists  by 
necessity.  If  you  have  other  land  of  your  own  ad¬ 
joining  that  which  you  purchased  the  right  of  way 
above  mentioned  would  not  exist.  N  T 


A  Freak  Potato 

With  this  mail  I  am  sending  you  two  potatoes  that 
were  grown  on  my  farm  in  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  There 
were  six  large  potatoes,  true  to  nature,  and  four  of  these 
freaks,  in  one  hill.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause? 

E.  F.  X, 

HEN  these  “ltotatoes"  came  we  glanced  at 
them  hastily  and  laid  them  aside  for  identi¬ 
fication.  They  were  kept  in  a  warm  place  and  a 
few  days  later  an  awful  odor  was  detected  in  the 
room.  On  examination  these  "potatoes”  were  found 
to  have  sent  out  a  thick  white  stem  with  a  mass  of 
green  matter  at  the  top.  They  were  “stinkhorns,” 
or  fungi  of  the  genus  Phallus  impudicus.  They  are 
properly  named,  for  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of 
anything  more  offensive  to  the  human  nose  than  the 
hideous  smell  which  arises  from  this  growth.  We 
rather  think  a  healthy  skunk  would  run  from  it. 

Cases  are  reported  where  this  “stinkhorn”  has 
driven  the  guests  away  from  Summer  hotels.  Now 
and  then,  right  in  the  midst  of  the  Summer  season, 
this  fearful  smell  will  be  recognized.  A  careful  hunt 
will  usually  reveal  this  fungus  growing  in  some 
secluded  spot  near  the  hotel,  and  when  pulled  up 
and  destroyed  the  trouble  passes  at  once.  Where  it 
is  not  recognized,  frantic  efforts  are  made  to  over¬ 
haul  the  plumbing  and  all  sanitary  arangemeuts, 
without  finding  the  source  of  the  odor,  and  Summer 
business  at  such  hotels  has  been  ruined  permanently 
by  this  terrible  fungus.  It  is  indeed  a  “freak”  which 
has  no  business  to  associate  with  honest  potatoes ! 


Trimming  Currants 

I  have  a  row  of  cherry  currant  bushes  which  do  not 
produce  as  large  currants  as  they  should.  I  have  been 
advised  to  trim  out  all  the  old  canes  in  the  Fall.  Is  that 
the  proper  thing  to  do  to  produce  more  and  larger 
fruit?  h.  a.  s. 

Long  Island. 

ERY  likely  your  currant  bushes  do  not  have 
the  vigor  that  is  needed  for  the  production  of 
large-sized  fruit.  You  would  be  making  a  great  mis¬ 
take  to  cut  out  all  the  old  canes  in  the  Fall,  yet  you 
will  do  well  to  remove  some  of  them.  A  bush  should 
be  making  vigorous  terminal  and  strong  lateral 
growths.  The  practice  of  pruning  should  aim  to 
keep  vigorous  new  shoots  arising  to  take  the  place 
of  canes  over  three  years  of  age,  to  take  out  the 
latter,  and  to  remove  any  excess  young  shoots  and 
cut  back  the  more  vigorous  growing  ones.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  rule  in  commercial  plantations  to  have 
from  live  to  eight  canes  to  a  bush.  h.  b.  t. 
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Large  Orcharding  in  Vermont 

VERMONT  is  coming  forward  rapidly  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  commercial  orcharding.  Recent 
surveys  have  shown  that  there  are  many  extensive 
orchards  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  these 
are  receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  are  the 
subject  of  much  favorable  comment  throughout  the 
State,  and  even  outside  of  it.  The  largest  privately 
owned  orchard  in  the  State  is  that  of  Mr.  Everett 
at  Bennington,  which  has  over  55.000  trees;  next 
in  order  is  the  Buxton  orchard  at  Middletown 
Springs  with  18,000  trees ;  then  the 
Dorset  orchard,  managed  by  E.  II. 

West  of  Dorset,  where  there  are  15,000 
trees ;  then  F.  II.  McFarland  of  Water- 
ville  has  an  orchard  with  11,000  trees; 
then  the  Connecticut  Valley  orchards 
with  10,000  trees,  and  the  Grand  Isle 
orchards  of  10,000  trees. 

The  leading  question  just  now  is  the 
extent  to  which  these  large  growers 
will  contribute  to  a  Vermont  exhibit  at 
the  Eastern  Apple  Exposition  and 
Fruit  Show  to  be  held  in  New  York 
City,  November  3-10.  Apparently  many 
are  going  into  this  not  merely  for  the 
fun  of  it,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ad¬ 
vertising  their  own  products,  and 
showing  what  Vermont  can  do.  The 
students  in  horticulture  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont  are  having  a  splendid 
chance  to  see  orcharding  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  various  parts  of  the  State. 

Several  students  were  at  “The  Or¬ 
chards”  in  Bennington  during  the  Summer  where 
they  were  employed  at  remunerative  wages,  and 
where  they  received  practical  experience. 

Recently. a  sizable  quota  of  students  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  went  on  a  bus  trip  through  Grand  Isle  Coun¬ 
ty,  where  they  saw  much  of  interest.  They  visited 
the  orchard  of  Henry  Phelps  of  South  Hero,  where 
they  saw  a  wonderful  display  of  large-sized,  hand¬ 
somely  colored  Fameuse  apples;  perhaps  the  best 
grown  in  the  State.  This  year  Mr.  Phelps  has  a 
good  crop,  and  he  attributes  most  of  it  to  the  free 
use  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  bearing  trees.  He  uses 
about  6  lbs.  per  tree,  making  the  application  at  the 
opening  of  the  season.  Picking,  packing  and  barrel¬ 
ing  operations  were  going  on,  and  offered  a  fine 
chance  for  students  to  see  how  this  work  was  done. 

The  next  stop  was  at  the  orchard  of  T.  L.  Kinney, 
veteran  and  pioneer  fruit  grower  of  South  Hero, 
where  the  famous  storehouse,  a  model  of  its  kind  in 
earlier  days,  and  the  one  —  * 

illustrated  in  the  first 
j  d  i  t  i  o  n  of  Bailey’s 
“Principles  of  Fruit 
Growing,”  was  studied 
with  care. 

The  chief  goal  of  the 
trip,  however,  was  to 
the  Grand  Isle  Or¬ 
chards  Company’s  farm 
at  Grand  Isle,  where 
there  are  168  acres  in 
fruit,  including  10,000 
apple  trees.  Aside  from 
the  extensive  opera¬ 
tions  here  and  the 
beautiful  site  on  the 
lakeside,  the  chief  point 
of  interest  was  the  new 
storehouse  just  in¬ 
stalled.  This  consists  of 
a  renovated  basement 
stable  which  has  been 
concreted  and  finished 
with  an  economical 
type  of  cooling.  The 
method  consisted  of  the 
use  of  galvanized  iron 
pipes,  which  come 

through  the  floor  from  above,  and  extend  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  basement  room.  Hoppers  on  the 
floor  above  provided  for  the  placement  of  chopped 
ice  and  salt,  which  are  used  for  filling  these  gal¬ 
vanized  pipes.  This  system  seems  to  be  working 
very  satisfactorily  and  William  Ladue,  manager, 
said  he  could  cool  the  house  down  to  nearly  30  de¬ 
grees  within  a  24-hour  period.  At  this  place  there 
were  also  opportunities  to  see  the  manufacture  of 
fruit  juices,  the  canning  and  preserving  of  second- 
grade  apples,  and  likewise  the  utilization  of  a 
crushing  machine  for  the  making  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  and  clearing  some  of  the  stony  portions  of 
the  farm. 

The  leading  varieties  in  Vermont’s  commercial  or¬ 


chards  are  McIntosh,  Wealthy,  Northern  Spy,  Winter 
Banana, _  Delicious  and  Rhode  Island  Greening. 

m.  c.  B. 


Caring  for  Young  Vineyard 

I  have  three  acres  of  grapes  that  will  bear  fruit  next 
year.  I  wish  full  details  as  to  taking  care  of  them  the 
first  year  they  bear.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
first  wire  can  be  stretched  this  Fall  or  should  both 
wires  be  put  on  in  the  Spring?  Will  steel  posts  be  all 
right  or  are  wooden  posts  the  better  and  how  long  are 
the  posts  supposed  to  be?  c.  M. 


Sorting  Lombard  plums  in  an  orchard  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  where  13  carloads  were 

raised  this  year. 


A 


‘SSUMING  that  the  vines  of  this  vineyard  are 
vigorous  enough  to  bear  a  partial  crop  next 
season  the  trellis  will  necessarily  have  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  before  growth  starts  in  the  Spring.  Fall 
is  an  ideal  time  to  set  and  drive  posts.  The  wires 
may  also  be  strung  in  the  Fall  but  they  should  not 
be  tightened  until  Spring,  after  posts  are  driven  to 
bring  them 'back  again  where  they  were  before  they 
were  heaved  by  frost. 

The  method  of  training  to  be  employed  will  de¬ 
termine  the  pruning  and  the  wire  heights.  With 
Concord  the  single  stem  four-cane  Ivniffen  has  been 
found  very  satisfactoi-y.  This  training  necessitates 
posts  8  ft.  in  length.  These  are  placed  at  intervals 
of  24  ft.  The  lower  wii’e  is  raised  at  least  3  ft. 
from  the  gi-ound,  3%  ft.  is  however  better,  while  the 
upper  or  second  wire  is  placed  2  ft.  above  the  lower. 

The  pruning  for  the  first  bearing  season  will  then 
consist  of  cutting  off  all  canes ‘but  one,  the  best  and 


the  trunk  to  the  upper  wire  through  a  cane  that  has 
grown  on  the  trunk  from  just  below  the  lower  wire. 
At  this  pi-uning  two  canes  are  retained  that  ax*ise 
from  just  below  the  lower  wire  and  these  are  tied 
to  the  right  and  left  along  the  lower  wire,  the 
tying  of  course  being  done  some  time  previous  to 
the  starting  of  the  buds.  At  this  period  the  vine  will 
consist  of  a  trunk  that  is  permanent  reaching  from 
the  ground  to  the  upper  wire  and  th.ere  secui'ely  tied, 
and  two  canes  arising  from  the  trunk  along  the 
lower  wire.  The  season  that  follows  sees  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  vine’s  form,  through  the 
pruning  to  two  canes  that  axdse  just 
below  the  upper  wire  and  which  are 
tied  to  the  right  and  left  along  it  and 
the  replacement  of  those  along  the  low¬ 
er  wire  by  two  newly  grown  ones.  The 
future  prxxning  aims  to  provide  four 
fruiting  canes  each  season,  two  at  the 
upper  wire  and  two  at  the  lower  and 
the  leaving  of  four  more  two-bud 
spurs  to  produce  the  fruiting  canes  for 
the  succeeding  year.  The  tying  of  the 
canes  is  usually  with  small  wire  ties 
or  sti’ong  twine.  For  the  first  few 
years  the  trunk  should  be  tied  loosely 
to  the  top  and  lower  wires,  not  so  tight¬ 
ly  that  girdling  will  result. 

Steel  posts  have  proven  very  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  vineyard  trellis,  and  in 
the  end  they  are  the  more  economical. 
One  satisfactory  steel  post  has  many 
tongues  or  slots  along  its  face,  so  that 
the  wires  are  readily  accommodated  at 
This  post  is  cylindrical  with  a  gradual 


A  Crop  of  McIntosh  Apples  in  Vermont 

most  direct  and  carrying  this  one  vertically  to  the 
lower  wire,  where  it  is  cut  off  at  a  bud  that  is  just 
above  the  wire.  This  cane  is  tied  tautly  to  the  wire 
with  strong  twine,  or  better  still  with  a  small  wil¬ 
low.  The  aim  sought  is  that  a  very  straight  trunk 
may  be  secui’ed.  If  the  vines  are  unusually  vigorous, 
lateral  canes  that  arise  fi-om  the  main  one  may  be 
tied  horizontally  along  the  lower  wire.  It  is  well 
to  break  off  the  lower  shoots  as  they  start  that  good 
canes  may  result  for  the  following  year’s  fruiting. 
If  the  new  shoots  grow  vigorously  they  may  be 
loosely  tied  along  the  lower  wire  and  under  excep¬ 
tionally  vigorous  growth  they  may  be  carried  over  the 
upper  wire. 

The  pruning  for  the  following  year  should  extend 


any  height. 
tapei\ 

Cultivation  of  the  vineyard  should  begin  in  the 
Spring  as  soon  as  the  soil  will  permit.  If  Fall  plow¬ 
ing  has  not  been  done,  the  first  operation  will  be 
shallow  plowing.  This  is  usually  done  with  the  sin- 
gle-hoi’se  plow,  making  one  bout  next  to  the  vines 
and  the  turning  of  the  centers  with  the  two-horse 
plow  or  two  or  three-bottom  gangplows.  The  fining 
and  leveling  of  the  soil  next  follows,  this  being  done 
by  the  disk  spring-tooth'  harrow  or  other  types  of 
cultivators.  When  the  soil  is  wox*ked  down  to  the 
level  the  weeds  are  taken  from  under  the  wires  by 
means  of  the  grape  horse-hoe  or'by  hand  hoeing. 

The  soil  should  be  kept  well  fined  dui'ing  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  active  growing  season  through  the 
use  of  the  disk  spring-tooth  or  other  cxiltivators. 
Cultivation  should  be  given  after  each  hard  rain. 
The  last  of  July  cultivation  should  stop  by  turning 

up  a  single  furrow 
next  to  the  vines.  After 
this  is  done  a  green  ma¬ 
nure  crop  should  be 
seeded  between  the 
rows.  When  the  new 
growth  is  out  5  or  6  in. 
in  the  'Spring,  250  lbs. 
of  nitrate 'Of  soda  should 
be  ^broadcast  over  the 
entii'e  width  of  row  and 
then  harrowed  in.  After 
severe  winds  the  vine¬ 
yard  should  be  gone 
over  and  canes  and 
shoots  re-tied  if  any 
have  blown  down. 

The  control  of  insects 
and  diseases  cannot  be 
foretold  for  the  various 
localities  in  advance, 
but  it  has  been  proven 
conclusively  that  one 
application  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  with  arsenate 
of  lead  has  a  marked 
tonic  effect  upon  the 
vine,  regardless  of  the 
prevalence  of  insects 
and  diseases.  In  the  latitude  of  Western  New  York 
this  application  is  usually  made  early  in  July. 

F.  E.  G. 


Thebe  are  few  of  us  who  fully  realize  how  this 
teaching  of  the  “new  nutrition”  is  affecting  the  wheat 
market.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  many  people  sud¬ 
denly  conclude  that  their  diet  has  contained  “too  much 
starch,”  and  they  proceed  to  cut  out  potatoes  and  white 
bread.  So  mxich  of  this  is  being  done  that  there  is  ac¬ 
tually  some  effect  upon  the  market. 

A  SURPRISING  number  of  people  have  written  to  ask 
if  we  believe  that  an  oneration  covering  the  use  of  “goat 
glands”  will  prevent  old  age  and  its  attendant  troubles. 
Several  “scientific  doctors”  ai^e  fishing  for  practice  with 
these  “goat  glands”  for  bait.  *  We  have  no  faith  in  the 
remedy.  We  think  a  diet  on  the  milk  of  the  goat  will 
do  you  more  good  than  the  use  of  these  glands. 
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The  Early  Buyer  Buys  Right — 

FERTILIZERS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Winter  and  Spring  delivery. 

“Croxton  Brand” 

Commercial  mixtures  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  Special  prices  on  carload  lots. 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA,  ACID  PHOS¬ 
PHATE,  NITRATE  OF  SODA,  BLOOD 
AND  TANKAGE,  MURIATE  OF  POTASH, 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH,  BONE  MEAL 

The  early  buyer  buy6  right  and  at  the 
right  price.  Take  advantage  of  present 
low  prices  and  insure  yourself  against 
advance  when  demand  is  larger. 
Advise  requirements  for  quotation 

N.J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


1#*^  is  more  than  a  first  aid — 
is  a  lasting  relief  from 

Swollen  Glands.  Cuts,  Bruises.  Goitre,  Rheumatism, 
Burns,  Boils,  Lumbago,  Skin  Diseases,  Chilblains, 
Neuritis,  Neuralgia.  Insect  Bites,  Sciatica,  Muscular 
Stiffness  and  Sprains. 

1-0  contains  more  free  iodine  than  the  tincture  of 
common  use,  combined  with  other  pain-killing  ingredi¬ 
ents  to  make  1.0  the  most  potent  and  efficacious  external 
remedy  known  to  science.  I -ft  penetrates  to  kill  infec¬ 
tion  at  its  source,  giving  swift  and  soothing  relief. 
Send  50c  tor  trial  lube  or  we  will  rend 
2  tubes  C.  O.  D.  lor  SI. 00 

HALOCEN  LABORATORY,  INC.,  Amltyvllle,  New  York 


* 'Leaves  No  Stain” 


RAW  FURS 

The  New  York  market 
— where  most  furs  are 
made  up  Into  garments — offers 
the  highest  prices.  Send  for  this 
olfl-tlme  New  York  fur  house  price  list  I)— it's  free. 


>  FUERST  &  STEINLAUE 

*169  W.  26th  Street  'New'Yorlt 


FOR  SALE 


Highly  improved  dairy  farm  of  167  acres  and 
business,  one  mile  from  the  city  of  Richmond. 
Virginia  two  dwellings,  two  tenant  houses,  modern 
dairy  baVil  for  130  head,  milk  house,  horse  barn, 
hay  barn*,  crib,  sheds,  three  silos,  etc.,  etc.,  Grow¬ 
ing  crops,  tools,  implements,  machinery,  110  head 
grade  Holstein  cows.  Everything  up-to-date  and 
now  producing  two  thousand  dollars  per  month. 
The  owner  retiring  from  business  on  account  ot  age. 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO..  Inc.,  Richmond,  Virginia 


FAD1IC  HOMES  in  SUNNY  SOUTHERN  JERSEY 

rHKIYIw  around  VINELAND  The  California  ot  the 
East.  MildClimateyShort Winters,  Splen¬ 
did  land  and  markets.  WNITE  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

BRAY  &  MACGEQRCE _ • _ VINELAND.  N.  J. 


■JUT IT  and  Poultry  Farms.  Send  for  our  descrip 
tive circular.  Mullen  A  Leckemby,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  plants  for 
October  and  November 
planting.  Pot  - grown 
and  runner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer. 
K  ispberry,  Blackberry,  Uooseberry,  Currant,  Grape 
plants  ;  Asparagus,  Hhubarb  roots. 

Delphinium,  Holly¬ 
hock,  Columbine, 
Foxglove,  Hardy 
Carnation.  Hardy  Pink,  Gaillardia.  Bleeding  Heart. 
Oriental  Poppy  and  other  Hardy  Perennials,— plants  that 
live  outdoors  all  winter  and  bloom  year  after  year  ; 
also  Hoses  and  Shrubs.  Catalogue  free. 

II A  It  K  Y  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Hays.  >.  »  • 


BERRY  PLANTS 


FLOWER  PLANTS 


For  Sale-TREES  OF  AIL  KINDS 

and  of  all  size.  Offer  some  nice  apple  trees  and  true 
the  name.  Also  full  line  of  nursery  stock— Peaches, 
Pears,  Plums,  Grape  Vine.  Get  our  Prices  and  Cat¬ 
alogue.  THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO.,  Rockfall.  Conn. 


SEED  POTATOES  CLEAN  S  TOC  K 

NORCROSS  &  COBBLERS-No  Blight.Vines  Very  Green 

This  strain  of  seed  I  have  been  culling,  spraying 
and  treating  for  three  years.  I  am  told  by  Demon¬ 
strator  and  good  seed  men  my  Norcross  is  cleanest 
of  Salem  Co.  My  Gobbler*  show  small  per  cent  of 
Leaf  Roll.  So  does  all  the  rest,  if  they  tell  what  is 
true.  Price  of  Graded  Seed  3c  lb.  P.  0. 11.  Station 
Elmer.  Seed  good  size  and  Glean  of  Disease. 

E.  E.  HIRES  -  P.  O.  Elmer,  N.  J. 


Vermont  Certified  Potatoes.  High  yielding  Green Menu-, 
tains.  Coi ’spldeitce.iuv’td.  BRUCE  BUCHANAN,  West  Glover,  Vl. 

Strawberry  Book  Free-- 

TOWNSEND’S  20th  Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  Varieties,  and  Cultural  Directions.  Valuable 
to  every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking- 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Avoid  the  Chill  and 
Save  the  Pill 

"C  VERY  member  of  your  family  should 
-L-'  change  to  heavier  weights  of  under¬ 
wear  NOW.  It  is  essential  that  you 
conserve  your  body  heat  on  cold  days. 

A  Health  Talk 

Our  Research  Department  has  prepared 
an  interesting  booklet,  “First  Principles 
of  Underwear  and  Health.”  It’s  free  on 
request.  Address  Roy  A.  Cheney,  Sec’y, 
65  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ASSOCIATED  KNIT  UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA 


Your  Warmest  Friend 


"T/Psn+pii!  ^booklet  on  request 
HIGH  ROCK~KNh 

■  Philmont  N.  V. 


IDEiMAfr=^_ 


Send  for  FREE 
Booke/ 


Packed  with  facts  culled 
from  33  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  nursery  and  or¬ 
chard.  A  reliable  guide 
to  better  fruit.  Tells 
all  about  Barnes 
hardy  Northern- 
grown  FruitTrees 
and  Small 
Fruits. 


You 
save 
money  by 
ordering 
direct  from  a 
long-estab¬ 
lished  Nursery 
with  a  reputation 
for  quality.  Write  for 
this  Fruit  Book  today 
and  our  direct-from- 
nursery  prices.  Ask  also 
for  Book  of  Evergreens. 

The  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  8  Yalesvilie,  Conn, 


given  satisfaction  for  39  years.  This  fall 
they  are  better  than  ever — anil  sold  direct  at 
cost,  plus  one  profit.  Maloney  Quality  plus 
Maloney  Service  means  money  in  your  pocket. 
Fall  Planting  Pays.  We  prepay  transportation 
charges.  See  Page  1  ot  Fall  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  GO.,  luc. 
34  Main' Street  ::  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


"sZZdWr  m  Free 


CRAPE 

VINES 


A  paying*  crop.  Special  pi  ices  for  fall 
planting..  Send  us  your  want,  list  of 
trees,  grapes,  *-tc.  Catalogue  free. 

RAN$0M  SEL0  8  NURSERY  CO  .  Box  2,  Geneva.  0 


Place  Y our  Order  This  Fall 

Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high 
grade  fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Fall  delivery,  the  demand 
is  exceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our 
old  and  new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this 
season. 

You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees 
are  all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your 
protection.  We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and 
reliable  stock. 

Send  for  Fall,  1923,  Catalog  and  Price  List 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1  1 60  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y, 
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Horticultural  Notes 


True  History  of  the  Elberta  Peach 

Several  times  in  recent  months  you 
have  made  reference  in  “Hope  Farm 
Notes”  to  the  origin  of  the  Elberta  peach, 
and  in  each  instance  you  stated  that  the 
tree  sprang  from  seed  thrown  out  of  t lie 
kitchen  by  the  negro  cook,  and  in  one  in¬ 
stance  you  added  that  the  Elberta  came 
as  a  result  of  laziness.  (In  the  same 
article  you  refer  to  your  seedling  as  com¬ 
ing  from  seed  carelessly  thrown  out. 
Why  laziness  in  the  case  of  the  Southern 
seedling,  and  only  carelessness  in  your 
own  case?) 

I  am  inclosing  letter  from  the  widow 
of  Samuel  H.  Rumph,  and  clipping  from 
the  Atlanta  Journal  which  gives  a  true, 
authentic  history  of  the  Elberta  and 
Georgia  Belle  peaches.  You  will  see  that 
these  great  peaches  came  not  from  lazi¬ 
ness  nor  even  from  carelessness,  but  from 
deliberate,  methodical  planting,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  developing  a  better 
peach.  I  have  read  that  in  the  case  of 
Elberta  10.000  trees  were  planted  and 
only  one  proved  to  be  worth  saving. 

Georgia.  w.  l.  Williamson. 

In  speaking  of  the  Elberta  peach  we 
have  always  stated  that  we  gave  the  story 
as  told  us.  Our  recollection  is  that  we 
had  the  story  originally  from  J.  II.  Hale. 
The  letter  from  Mrs.  Rumph,  which  Mr. 
Williamson  sends  us,  says  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  is  correct,  and  we  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  true : 

In  the  year  1857,  I.  C.  Plant,  who  was 
engaged  in  private  banking  in  the  city  of 
Macon,  Ga.,  was  called  on  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  Delaware  nursery,  from 
whom  Mr.  Plant  purchased  an  assortmenr 
of  selected  varieties  of  budded  peach 
trees,  known  as  Chinese  Cling,  Early 
Crawford,  Eate  Crawford,  Mixon  Free, 
Tillotson  and  Stump  the  World.  Mr. 
Plant  sent  these  trees  to  his  friend,  Col. 
Lewis  Rumph  (father  of  Lewis  A. 
Rumph  and  grandfather  of  Samuel  H. 
Rumph),  whose  farm  and  home  was  three 
miles  east  of  Marsballville,  Ga.  All  of 
these  trees  Colonel  Rumph  set  out  in  his 
family  orchard. 

The  trees  grew  to  be  large  and  fine, 
and  the  Chinese  Cling  produced  especially 
choice  fruit.  Seed  was  saved  from  the 
fruit  of  the  Chinese  Cling  by  the  mother 
and  grandmother  of  Samuel  H.  Rumph, 
in  the  year  1870.  and  to  him  they  gave 
the  seed  and  he  planted  same.  None  of 
the  seed  planted  at  that  time  produced 
any  very  choice  fruit,  save  one  tree, 
which  produced  an  exceptionally  fine  yel¬ 
low  freestone  peach.  (By  way  of  paren¬ 
thesis  again,  family  history  has  to  be 
interwoven  with  die  history  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  peach  industry.  On  October 
20,  1874,  Samuel  II.  Rumph  and  Lewis 
A.  Rumph  (his  uncle)  married  sisters, 
having  a  double  wedding,  Samuel  H.  to 
Clara  Elberta,  and  Lewis  A.  to  Virginia 
Rebecca  Moore.  A  year  or  two  after  his 
marriage,  Samuel  H.  Rumph  named  this 
very  choice  freestone  peach  “Elberta,” 
for  and  as  a  compliment  to  his  wife.) 

Later,  seed  from  the  same  Chinese 
Cling  peach  which  produced  Elberta  was 
planted,  and  as  a  result  the  lighter  col¬ 
ored  peach.  Belle  of  Georgia,  was  pro¬ 
duced.  Thus  these  great  peaches  are  sis¬ 
ters — seedlings  from  the  same  tree. 

There  may  be  a  distinct  difference  be¬ 
tween  "laziness”  and  “carelessness.”  We 
use  the  last  named  word  in  referring  to 
the  Hope  Farm  seedling  because  that  is 
what  it.  seems  to  be.  We  like  to  save  the 
pits  of  peaches  when  we  can.  Our  belief 
is  that  one  of  the  hoys  ate  a  peach  and 
then  carelessly  threw  the  pit  at  a  cat  or 
some  animal,  so  that  it  rolled  under  a 
shed,  where  it  sprouted  and  grew.  So  far 
as  laziness  goes,  there  are  lazy  cooks  all 
the  way  from  Greenland  to  Patagonia. 
We  have  one  report  of  an  Eskimo  who 
lay  on  his  back  while  his  wife  fed  him 
small  pieces  of  blubber.  Darwin,  in  “The 
Voyage  of  the  Beagle.”  tells  of  the  Fue- 
gians  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan  as  about 
the  laziest  mortals  on  earth.  And  in 
every  line  of  latitude  between  the  two 
may  be  found  lazy  cooks  who  get  rid  of 
kitchen  refuse  in  the  easiest  possible  man¬ 
ner.  They  are  not  confined  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  section,  and  any  one  of  them 
might  produce  a  superior  variety  by 
throwing  seeds  away — so  democratic  is 
nature  in  her  awards  of  prizes. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN— The  appli¬ 
cation  of  W.  F.  Hewlitt  of  Redlands, 
Cal.,  for  30  acres  of  public  domain  near 
Upland  for  use  as  a  butterfly  farm  has 
been  denied  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Protests  that  the  propagation 
of  butterflies  would  make  easy  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  gypsy  moths,  browntails  and 
other  injurious  insects  were  sent  to  the 
department  at  the  time  Hewlitt  first  filed 
his  application. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 


Agriculture  will  not  permit  any  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  from  New  England  to  be 
brought  into  New  Jersey  after  Oct.  1  be¬ 
cause  of  the  danger  of  bringing  the 
gypsy  moth  with  them.  A  statement  by 
the  Department  said  that  almost  $750,000 
has  been  spent  to  rid  New  Jersey  of  the 
moth  and  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  in¬ 
validate  this  expenditure  by  exposing  the 
State  to  additional  danger  by  bringing  in 
Christmas  trees. 

A  large  increase  in  the  fruit  export 
business  between  Canada  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  is  expected  as  the  result  of  a  substan¬ 
tial  reduction  in  the  ocean  freight  rate  on 
apples  moving  between  Atlantic  ports  and 
ports  in  Great  Britain.  Apples  will  now 
be  carried  in  ordinary  stowage  at  a  rate 
of  00c  per  barrel  and  30c  per  box,  as 
compared  with  a  former  charge  of  $1.25 
and  45c,  respectively.  The  refrigerated 
stowage  rate  will  now  be  $1.40  per  bar¬ 
rel  and  50c  per  box. 

The  fifth  of  the  egg-laying  contests  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Canadian  Dominion  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farms  begins  on  Nov.  1.  1023. 
The  contests  will  be  conducted  as  usual 
at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm.  Ot¬ 
tawa,  and  at  one  experimental  farm  or 
station  in  each  of  the  provinces  and  run 
for  52  consecutive  weeks.  Birds  quali¬ 
fying  are  eligible  for  registration  in  the 
Canadian  National  Poultry  Record. 

A  recent  development  in  connection 
with  Canada’s  export  seed  trade  is  the 
shipment  to  Argentina  of  500  bushels  of 
registered  Marquis  wheat.  This  wheat 
was  the  product  of  Saskatchewan  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Canadian  Seed  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  shipment  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  to  go  to  South  America  in 
commercial  quantity. 

Seedsmen  and  their  customers  througn- 
out  the  country  were  considerably 
alarmed  by  the  suggestion  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  upon  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board, 
might  issue  a  quarantine  prohibiting  or 
restricting  the  movement  of  various  com¬ 
modities,  including  clover  and  Alfalfa 
seed  and  bulbs  from  the  States  of  Oregon, 
California.  Colorado,  Washington  and 
Idaho.  AVhile  the  evidence  produced  at 
the  public  hearing  on  Oct.  2  showed  that 
there  was  considerable  trouble  in  certain 
sections  of  the  States  above  named  be¬ 
cause  of  the  activities  of  particular  spe¬ 
cies  of  eelworm,  it  also  very  clearly 
showed  that  any  quarantine,  either  in 
the  nature  of  a  prohibition  or  a  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  movement  of  these  seeds  or 
bulbs,  was  unnecessary.  The  Press 
Service  of  the  Department  promptly  is¬ 
sued  a  notice  that  no  quarantine  was 
recommended  by  the  Federal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Board.  Consequently,  it  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  that  any  action  along  a  quaran¬ 
tine  line  will  be  undertaken,  at  least  at 
the  present  time. 


Killing  Locust  Sprouts 

On  page  1145  W.  E.  J.  wants  to  get 
rid  of  locust  sprouts  (suckers).  They 
are  easily  pulled  when  about  18  in.  high. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  wear  gloves.  Some 
sprouts  will  come  for  a  second  pulling, 
very  few  for  the  third,  but  I  have  known 
them  to  sprout  for  20  years  when  cut 
with  a  scythe.  a.  e.  ritteniiouse. 

Delaware, 
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Freight  Paid 


R 

— as  Follows 

Freight  charges  prepaid  in 
full  on  all  orders  of  roofing  from  this 
advertisement  at  prices  shown  to  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  If  your  state  is  not  in¬ 
cluded,  proportionate  differences  in 
freight  charges  will  be  allowed. 

Order  from  this  List! 

Galvanized  Roofing 

These  GALVANIZED  sheets  are  suitable  for  roofing  or 
siding,  free  from  holes,  squarely  trimmed,  recorrugated 
and  given  a  coat  of  Red  Paint  free  of  charge. 

No.  SD- 1 1 1 — Heavy  weight  overhauledG ALVANIZED 
2K-inch  Corrugated  Bheets— per  squareof  100  $075 
square  feet . - .  O - 

Painted  Roofing  and  Siding 

No.  SD-112 — Standard  weight  overhauled  painted  2K 
inch  Corrugated  sheets— suitable  for  siding—  $035 

per  square  of  100  square  feet . . . .  mm  — 

No.  SD-113— Medium  weight  overhauled  painted  2K-in. 
Corrugated  sheet— for  roofing  of  better  siding  $0  85 
—per  square  of  100  Bquare  feet .  mm 

New  Govenment  Corrugated  Sheets 

No.  SD-114— BRAND  NEW  PAINTED  2Kinch  COR¬ 
RUGATED  SHEETS  in  22  Gauge— purchased  from  the 
United  States  Government.  A  wonderful  value  $yj  25 
—per  squareof  100  square  feet .  Hr— 

Red  and  Gray  Slate  Coated  Roll  Roofing 

No.  SD-115 — NEW  Slate  Coated  Roofing  in  rolls  of  108 
square  feet  complete  with  nails  and  cement.  $000 
Weight  85  pounds.  Red  or  gray.  Perroll.....  *■  — 
No.  SD-116 — New  Heavy  Smooth  Surfaced  Roofing — 
Sound  and  durable — easily  taken  care  of— Adopted  to 
every  roofing  need.  Complete  with  nails  and  $  \  65 
cement— per  roll .  X  — 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 

Dopt.  SD-  37 

Fill  out  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you 
our  estimate  of  cost  for  your  building  without 
obligation  on  your  part. 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . 

Size  of  Building  or  Roof  Dimensions 


Kind  of  Roofing  Preferred 


l_"Z 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE  •> 

fella  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Bample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  X  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TAKE  LIFE  EASY 

Your  Car  &  Porta-Power 

Runs  Saw,  Thresher,  Silo  Filler 
Price  $28  F.  O.  B.  Factory. 

Get  Pamphlet  6-1 

B.  H.  GRAY,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  § 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  2 

“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  S 

—  For  rale  by  —j 

!  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  I 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Removing  Rust  From  Saw 

Can  I  remove  rust  from  a  badly  rusted 
hand  saw?  c.  M. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Try  dampening  with  kerosene  for  a  day 
or  so,  and  then  using  plenty  of  rather 
coarse  sandpaper  backed  by  a  slightly 
rounded  block  of  wood.  After  this  treat¬ 
ment,  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  (“muri¬ 
atic”)  acid,  with  sharp  sand  and  the 
block  of  wood,  or  a  large  cork,  will  prob¬ 
ably  finish  the  job.  but  you  must  get 
every  trace  of  acid  off  with  plenty  of  wa¬ 
ter.  The  saw  will  always  have  to  be 
heavily  greased  after  this,  as  the  rust 
will  tend  to  come  back  easily. 


Removing  Kerosene  Odor  From  Tank 

I  have  a  galvanized  tank  which  I 
bought  from  a  hardware  man  who  had 
used  same  as  kerosene  container.  I  wish 
to  use  it  as  a  storage  tank  for  cistern 
water,  bur  the  kerosene  odor  spoils  the 
water.  Is  there  any  way  I  can  clean  the 
tank  to  rid  it  of  the  kerosene  odor? 

Manchester,  N.  Y.  c.  w.  M. 

Use  plenty  of  soap  and  hot  water.  If 
you  can  get  some  old-fashioned  “soft 
soap,”  so  much  the  better.  Three  wash¬ 
ings  with  a  gallon  of  water  each  time  will 
do  much  more  than  one  wash  with  three 
gallons. 


Purifying  Well;  Rotting  Tree  Stump 

1.  Is  there  any  preparation  or  chemical 
that  will  purify  the  water  in  a  20-ft.  well, 
supplying  water  for  family  use?  The 
well  is  located  only  5  ft.  from  the  house. 
No  barn  or  any  other  kind  of  building 
near  by.  2.  Is  there  any  powerful  chem¬ 
ical  which,  if  applied  to  a  tree  stump  will 
cause  this  to  rot  very  quickly?  c.  L. 

New  York. 

1.  Pump  the  well  dry  and  let  it  refill. 
If  there  is  then  any  doubt  of  the  water, 
abandon  it ;  there  is  no  “chemical”  which 
will  render  it  safe  for  more  than  a  day 
or  so.  If  you  must  do  something  for 
the  mental  effect,  stir  in  a  half  ounce  of 
permanganate  of  potash. 

2.  That  story  about  putting  something 
in  a  tree  stump,  usually  nitrate  of  potash, 
and  then  touching  a  match  to  it  and  let¬ 
ting  it  smoulder  to  ashes,  bobs  up  about 
every  so  often.  We  gave  it  a  thorough 
trial  some  years  ago,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  it,  unless  the  stump  is  already  dry-rot¬ 
ted,  and  not  much  to  it  then.  We  know 
of  nothing  which  will  work  along  this 
line  well  enough  to  make  it  worth  the 
trouble  of  using,  let  alone  the  cost  of  the 
chemicals. 


Excess  of  “Mother”  in  Vinegar 

Some  time  ago  I  made  vinegar,  and 
after  using  it  for  awhile  it  began  to  turn 
to  mother.  I  then  drew  it  out  and  put 
it  into  another  cask,  thinking  that  it 
would  be  all  right.  Last  week,  when  I 
wanted  to  take  some  out  to  use,  I  found 
that  it  was  so  thick  with  mother  that  I 
couldn’t  use  it.  I  wish  to  make  more 
vinegar,  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  do 
the  same  thing  again.  Can  you  help  me 
in  any  way  ?  f.  m.  c. 

Chester,  Pa. 

Your  trouble  goes  back  to  the  cider, 
which  did  not  have  enough  fermentable 
sugar,  though  it  may  have  been  a  first- 
rate  article  of  sweet  cider.  But,  as  you 
may  have  noticed,  it  did  not  get  very 
“hard,”  and  then,  when  the  “mother  of 
vinegar”  began  to  act  on  the  alcohol  and 
change  it  to  acetic  acid,  there  was  not 
enough  acid  produced  to  force  the  plant 
that  makes  the  vinegar,  the  “mother,”  to 
stop  growing.  In  future  you  must  take 
care  that  you  get  a  very  “hard,”  that  is, 
a  rather  strongly  alcoholic  cider,  before 
you  let  the  “mother”  begin.  This  end  is 
reached  by  running  the  alcoholic  fermen¬ 
tation  without  air  ;  that  is,  the  barrel  is 
tightly  stoppered,  and  from  the  stopper  a 
rubber  tube  is  run  slightly  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  dish  of  water.  The  carbonic 
acid  soon  forces  out  the  air,  and  then 
continues  to  bubble  out  through  the-  wa¬ 
ter  till  the  alcoholic  fermentation  is  done. 
Then  you  admit  plenty  of  air,  and  the 
acetic  acid  is  formed  till  its  strength  is 
such  as  to  stop  the  further  growth  of  the 
mother.  The  rubber  tube  device  has  the 
further  advantage  of  preventing  any  tam¬ 
pering  with  the  cider  while  it  is  in  the 
alcoholic  stage. 


Softening  Old  Coonskln 

I  tanned  a  raccoon  skin  last  Winter  in 
japonica  ;  it  was  real  old,  and  it  colored 
the  fur.  It  is  very  stiff,  and  it  shrank 
a  lot.  What  can  I  do  to  improve  it? 

East  Amherst,  N.  Y.  j.  e. 

Very  little,  but  you  can  rub  in  neat’s- 
foot  oil  and  work  it  and  stretch  it,  which 
will  help  some.  But  the  color  is  likely 
fhere  to  stay.  Why  not  get  a  fresh  one? 
It  will  likely  be  less  trouble. 


Passenger  (fumbling  through  pock¬ 
ets)  :  “I’m  afraid  I’ve  lost  my  ticket.” 
Irate  Conductor :  “What  do  you  mean 
lost  it?  You  couldn’t  lose  a  ticket  a 
yard  long.”  Passenger :  “I  couldn’t, 
hey?  Say,  you  don’t  know  me.  I  lost  a 
bass  drum  once.” — Credit  Lost. 


Do  you  take  orders 
from  a  Coffee  Pot  7 


IT  must  be  humiliating  for  thousands 
of  people  to  confess  that  they  lack 
the  will-power  to  stop  coffee. 


They  know  from  experience  that  it  re¬ 
sults  in  irritated  nerves;  keeps  them 
awake  nights;  makes  them  nervous. 
Yet  they  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  say 


B,um  CmoT," 

abeveraqe 


©  POSTUI 


*ni>  ■  * 
Postum  Cvtiicom. 

8*nu  du« 


If  you  find  that  coffee  harms  you, 
change  to  the  pure  cereal  beverage, 
Postum.  You’ll  find  it  delicious  and 
satisfying.  And  it  is  absolutely  free 
from  caffeine  or  any  other  harmful 
drug,  so  you  can  drink  Postum  at  any 
meal,  and  as  much  as  you  want. 


Your  grocer  sells  Postum  In 
two  forms:  Instant  Postum 
(in  tins)  prepared  instantly 
in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of 
boiling  water.  Postum  Cereal 
(in  packages)  for  those  who 
prefer  the  flavor  brought  out 
by  boiling  fully  20  minutes. 
The  cost  of  either  form  is 
about  one -half  cent  a  cup. 


met  Weight  om  iaabd  two  bo. 


stum  a 


HEALTH 


TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 
IEFLEX  SUCKER 

Make  every  day  count 
Dealers  everywhere 

AJ.TOWER  CO.  'fClWE 

BOSTON 


Water  Pumps  Water 


with  a  Rife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for 
every  purpose— without  fuel,  labor, 
freezing  or  repairs.  A  small  stream 
operates  the  Rife  Ram.  Easy  to  install. 
First  cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  job 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer.  20,000 
in  use.  Write  for  catalog. 

„  RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
90  D  West  St.  New  York 


MAKK  A  uufjIiAK  AH  IIOUH.  SELL  MENDET8 
fiZGllIS  a  Patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
O  in  all  u  t  e  n  si  Is.  Sample  p  a  o  k  ag  e  free. 

COLLETTE  MFC.  CO., ll.pt.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


You  Can't  Afford  to  Trifle  With 


Your  Feet 

(  «  ,  " 

Only 

$4.20 


Bal 

Cut 


Cold  puddles,  slushy  snow,  slippery  mud, 
frozen  ruts— your  feet  get  harder  usage 
during  Fall  and  Winter  than  any  other 
time  of  year.  Yet  your  health  and  liveli¬ 
hood  depends  upon  how  you  take  care 
of  them. 

Step  into  a  pair  of  S.  D.  WORK  shoes 
for  comfort  and  protection.  They’re 
comfortable  from  the  minute  you  put 
them  on  your  feet.  Give  them  the  hard¬ 
est  use  you  can.  Wear  them  every  day. 
Customers  get  good  service  from  these 
shoes  for  two  years  and  longer. 


Made  by  an 
Old  Reliable 
New  England 
Concern 

The  heavy  retanned  chrome 
leatherfchocolate  brown  in  color) 
in  the  uppers  is  pliable  and  fits 
the  foot  with  a  comfortable  snug¬ 
ness.  The  dull  oil  finish  makes  the 
leather  water  resisting.  The  up¬ 
pers  will  not  crack  or  stretch.  If 
you  are  a  judge  of  leather  you’ll 
see  that  S.D.  WORK  Shoes  are 
made  of  the  best  quality  of  leath¬ 
er  obtainable. 

S.  D.  WORK  Shoes  have  three  full  soles.  There 
are  two  insoles  of  oak  tan  sole  leather,  with  a 
waterproof  outer  sole  of  toughest  fibre.  The 
soles  are  flexible  and  will  not  bum  the  feet.  Rub¬ 
ber  heels  add  still  more  comfort.  Can  easily  be 
resoled  and  outwear  ordinary  all-leather  work 
shoe  two  to  one. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
OR  MONEY  BACK 

For  medium  width  order  London  Last.  Order 
Munson  Last  for  extra  broad  toes.  State  Size  and 
Last  and  pay  postman  only  $4.20  plus  postage  for 
style  C.  J.  illustrated.  If  you  want  to  save  cost  of 
postage,  send  $4.20  with  your  order  and  shoes 
will  be  sent  prepaid.  If  shoes  are  not  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  return  shoes  unworn  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded  immediately. 

Guaranteed  by 

RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY 

Dept.  19,  683  Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Market  News  and 


Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

The  local  large  market  gardens  and  or¬ 
chards  are  no  longer  supplying  the 
volume  of  fruit  and  vegetables  that  they 
were  a  few  weeks  ago  and  the  carlot  ,-e- 
ceipts  are  increasing  in  importance.  Due 
to  the  cooler  weather  and  frosts,  the 
market  in  general  has  been  in  better 
shape  than  for  sometime  past.  Nearby 
fruits  are  practically  limited  to  apples 
and  a  few  peal's.  and  the  local  growers 
have  no  monopoly  on  them  as  consider¬ 
able  quantities  have  been  coming  in  from 
New  York  State  and  other  fruit  produc¬ 
ing  States.  As  to  apples,  Pennsylvania 
Jonathans,  A2%,  sold  for  about  $4.50  a 
barrel;  A 2 14  Staymans,  $3.50;  and  New 
York  State  2%  Greenings  at  $1  a  bushel. 
New  Jersey  Rome  Beauty,  Staymans 
and  Grimes  Golden  came  within  the 
range  of  50c  to  $1  per  %  bushel  basket, 
according  to  quality,  and  some  Delicious 
brought  as  high  as  $1.25.  The  pear  mar¬ 
ket  has  shown  a  little  weakness,  the  best 
York  State  Bartletts  selling  generally 
$2.50  to  $3  a  bushel,  some  of  the  best 
Seekels  doing  a  little  better,  but  there 
was  a  wide  range  in  the  quality  and  $2 
a  bushel  was  not  uncommon  for  inferior 
stock.  The  grape  market  fluctuated  a 
little,  but  sales  in  earlots  were  generally 
from  67  to  70c  per  12-quart  climax  bas¬ 
ket.  Cranberries  held  fairly  steady  at 
$2  to  $3  a  bushel  box.  There  has  been  a 
good  market  for  potatoes  and  prices 
showed  some  improvement.  Maine,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Long  Island  contributed,  Green  Mount¬ 
ains  from  the  latter  section  selling  around 
$4  per  150-lb.  sack  and  best  Maine  cob¬ 
blers  and  Green  Mountains  falling  within 
the  range  of  $3  to  $3.25  per  150  lbs.  The 
government  potato  crop  estimate  for  Oct. 
1  show  an  increase  of  nearly  12,000,000 
bushels  since  the  Sept.  1  report,  Maine, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan 
showing  the  largest  gains.  This  brings 
the  total  for  the  United  States  to  about 
11.000,000  bushels  above  the  5-year  aver¬ 
age  according  to  the  actual  figures  on  es¬ 
timates.  but  some  students  of  economics 
claim  that  when  the  natural  increase  in 
consumption,  due  to  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion,  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  401,- 
000.000  bushels  is  hardly  an  average 
crop.  Cabbage  held  steady  under  mod¬ 
erate  offerings.  York  State  Domestic 
ranging  $20  to  $25  a  ton,  with  Danish 
going  as  high  as  $30  a  ton.  Onions  were 
slow  and  a  little  weak,  best  York  State 
bringing  $3  to  $3.25  per  100-lb.  sack,  and 
Massachusetts  stock  $2.75.  Green  and 
wax  beans  were  in  good  demand,  also 
good  corn  as  most  of  the  stock  offered 
was  medium  to  poor  in  quality.  Mush¬ 
rooms  dropped  about  a  dollar  per  3-lb. 
basket  during  the  week  due  to  too  heavy 
receipts.  Pumpkins  and  turnips  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  sell  fairly  well. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  have  fallen  off  rapidly 
and  although  the  decrease  during  the 
past  week  has  been  considerable,  they 
have  exceeded  those  of  a  year  ago  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of 
commercial  agencies  that  have  checked 
up  on  production  that  the  lay  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  will  be  much  larger 
than  a  year  ago  provided  weather  condi¬ 
tions  are  at  all  favorable.  The  cold 
storage  holdings  are  considerably  heavier 
than  last  year  at  this  time  according 
recent  government  estimates  and  with 
prospects  of  a  larger  production  the  out¬ 
look  does  not  look  any  too  bright  for 
those  holding  storage  eggs.  During  the 
past  week  there  has  been  a  good  demand 
with  a  little  improvement  in  prices  in 
the  Philadelphia  market  on  nearby  and 
Western  extra  firsts,  the  former  selling 
43  to  45c,  and  the  latter  40  to  44c  a 
dozen.  There  has  been  plenty  of  medium 
and  lower  grades  of  eggs  and  these  sold 
slowly,  seconds  ranging  29  to  33c  a  dozen. 

The  demand  for  live  poultry  has  been 
confined  mostly  to  fancy  stock  and  such 
has  been  kept  pretty  well  up  at  firm 
prices,  Plymouth  Rock  fowl  selling  32  to 
33c  a  pound,  and  mixed  breeds,  not  in¬ 
cluding  Leghorns,  29  to  30c  a  pound  for 
the  best,  poor  and  thin  fowl  selling  as 
low  as  20c.  White  Pekin  ducks  _  ad¬ 
vanced  a  little,  fancy  fat  ranging  25  to 
27c  a  pound.  Fresh  killed  fowl  were 
scarce  and  the  market  was  firm,  heavy 
fowl,  barrel  packed,  dry  picked,  whole¬ 
saling  at  32c  after  a  slight  advance  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  4-lb.  sizes  selling  at  29c 
with  prices  graduating  down  to  22c  for 
small  stock.  Chickens  have  had  quiet 
sale  and  the  market  held  about  steady 
at  33  to  37c  a  pound  for  1%  to  2-lb. 
sizes,  the  heavy  nearby  chickens  bringing 
33  to  34c.  The  cold  storage  holdings  of 
poultry  are  exceptionally  heavy,  esneci- 
allv  on  turkeys,  which  is  likely  to  have 
some  effect  on  prices  later  in  the  season. 

HAY  AND  STRAWS 

The  hay  market  continues  firm  on  de¬ 
sirable  grades.  No.  1  Timothy  selling  $23 
pn»  ton.  and  No.  2  Timothy  and  No.  1 
light  clover  mixed  $26.50.  There  has 
been  practically  no  change  in  straight 
rve  straw  which  brought  $22.50  a  ton  for 
the  best,  while  No.  1  wheat  and  oat  straw 
brought  $16.50.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  S  to  14c;  hamburg. 


lb.,  20c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c; 
round  steak,  lb.,  24c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
35c;  pork  chops,  lb..  33c;  veal  cutlets, 
lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb..  30c ;  woodchuck, 
lb.,  30c ;  rabbits,  lb.,  35c ;  pigs,  0  weeks 
old,  $5  to  $6 ;  milk  goats,  each,  $25. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  30c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb., -:30c;  geese,  lb.,  28c; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
35c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  35c ;  geese,  ducks, 
lb..  35c ;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  60c;  duck  eggs, 
70c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  goats’ 
milk,  bottle,  25e. 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  53c ; 
best  dairy,  lb.,  50c ;  cheese,  cream,  lb., 
30c ;  cottage  cheese,  lb..  5e._ 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  grapes,  lb., 
10c ;  shell  beans,  qt.,  10c ;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
9c;  string  beans,  qt.,  8c;  beets,  bunch, 
5c ;  bu.,  $1.35  ;  carrots,  lb.,  3c ;  cabbage, 
lb.,  5c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  celery,  3 
bunches,  25c ;  peppers,  green,  doz.,  25c ; 
green  corn,  white,  doz.,  20c ;  kale,  peck, 
20c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c  ;  Boston,  head,  10c ; 
onions,  lb.,  6c ;  pickling,  qt.,  12c ;  par¬ 
snips.  lb..  5c;  potatoes,  new,  peck,  40c; 
bu.,  $1.50 ;  radishes,  bunch,  5c ;  rhubarb, 
lb.,  5c;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c;  Ilubbard 
squash,  lb.,  6c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ; 
'Swiss  chard,  lb.,  10c ;  tomatoes,  bu., 
$1.75 ;  lb.,  5c ;  turnips,  bunch,  5c ;  bu., 
80c ;  plums,  bu.,  $2 ;  peaches,  bu.,  $2  to 
$3.75 ;  pears,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Sweet  cider,  gal..  40c ;  bread,  loaf,  5c; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  clover  honey, 
card,  23c ;  strained  honey,  lb.,  18c ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.25 ;  popcorn,  shelled,  3  lbs., 
25c;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50;  walnuts,  qt., 
15c  ;  apple  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c  ;  sweet 
potatoes,  8  lbs.,  25c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  12  to  13c;  heavy,  lb., 
10%c;  veal.  lb..  13c-;  mutton,  lb.,  18  to 
20c;  lamb,  lb.,  25  to  35c;  beef,  lb.,  8  to 
14c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  22  to  25c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  25c ;  fowls,  lb.,  25c ;  geese, 
lb.,  30c- ;  guinea  liens,  each,  75c  to  $1 ; 
pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  50c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  fowls,  lb.,  38  to 
40c ;  geese,  lb..  40  to  50c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50c  ;  eggs,  60  to  70c ;  duck 
eggs,  70c;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  35  to  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3 ;  cantaloupes,  bu., 
$1  to  $2  ;  grapes,  lb.,  4  to  5c ;  pears,  bu., 
$2  to  $3 ;  beans,  dry.  bu.,  $3.50 ;  Lima 
beans,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1 ; 
doz.  bunches,  25  to  30e ;  cabbage,  doz., 
50  to  75c;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  30c;  bu.. 
75c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  60c  to  $1 ; 
pickles,  per  100,  75c  to  $1 ;  eggplant, 
doz.,  $1.50  to  $2.50 ;  endive,  doz.  heads,' 
50c ;  garlic,  lb.,  10c ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to 
75c;  per  cap,  25  to  30c;  lettuce,  head, 
doz..  40  to  50c ;  leaf,  per  head,  5  to  6c ; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  25c;  bu.,  $2; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25  ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  30c ; 
rutabagas,  bu..  $1;  turnips,  bu.,  $1;  to¬ 
matoes,  bu..  50c  to  $1.25;  sweet  corn, 
doz..  15  to  20c- ;  peppers,  green,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  red.  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  head,  10  to  15c ;  crate,  $1  to  $2 ; 
mushrooms,  qt.,  45c;  pumpkins,  each,  10 
to  15c;  'Winter  squash,  lb.,  2c;  crate,  $1. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  ISc ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  14  to  18c ;  hindquarters, 
lb..  20  to  22c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  12 
to  13c;  heavy,  10  to  11c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb.,  25  to  28c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  20  to 
21c;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  veal,  lb.,  19 
to  21c. 

Live  Poultry— Broilers,  lb.,  20  to  26e ; 
fowls,  lb.,  IS  to  25c;  stags,  lb..  12  to  15c; 
old  roosters,  lb.,  12c;  guinea  fowls,  each, 
30  to  50c ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  20  to  23c ;  geese,  lb.,  18  to 
22c;  rabbits,  pair,  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  by  the  crock,  lb.,  30  to 
35c  ;  eggs,  50  to  55c. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
Greening,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  Gravenstein, 
bu.,  $2;  crabapples,  market  basket,  50  to 
60c;  grapes,  14-qt.  basket,  $1  to  $1.15; 
prunes,  14-qt.  basket.  $1  to  $1.10 ; 
peaches,  basket,  65  to  75c;  plums,  Brad¬ 
shaw,  market  basket,  65  to  75c ;  pears, 
Sheldon,  basket.  60  to  75c- ;  Seekle,  bas¬ 
ket.  75c  to  $1 ;  quinces,  basket,  75c  to  $1. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  bu.,  90c 
to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  75  to  90c ; 
ton.  $18 ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  20  to 
25c;  bu.,  75  to  85c;  cauliflower,  doz.,  $1 
to  $2 ;  small  pickles,  100,  40  to  60c ;  egg¬ 
plant.  doz..  50c  to  $1 ;  Lima  beans,  lb., 
25  to  30c;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  25  to  35c; 
Boston,  per  crate.  90c  to  $1.25;  onions, 
bu..  1.70  to  $1.75;  Spanish,  per  crate, 
$2.25  to  $2.50 ;  peppers,  green,  basket,  45 
to  50c;  red.  market  basket.  75c  to  $1; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  potatoes, 
bu..  $1;  rutabags.  bu.,  75  to  80c;  ro- 
maine,  doz.  heads,  25  to  30c;  radishes, 
market  basket.  50  to  65c- ;  spinach,  bu., 
65  to  75c ;  Summer  squash,  per  doz..  40 
to  50c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3%c; 
sweet  corn.  Evergreen,  doz..  20  to  35c ; 
tomatoes,  ripe,  basket.  35  to  40c ;  green, 
basket.  25  to  30c;  turnips,  bu..  90c  to  81 ; 
wax  beans,  14-qt.  basket.  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
green  beans,  basket.  $1  to  $1.25. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $6  white  marrow.  $8.50;  red 
kidney.  $6;  white  kidney.  87;  pea.  $5; 
medium,  $5;  vellow  eve.  $5.50;  imperi¬ 
als.  $6. 


Hides — No.  1,  steers,  6c;  No.  2,  5c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1,  6c;  No.  2.  5c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb..  5c ;  horsehides,  each, 
$2  to  $3 ;  sheep,  each,  75c  to  $2.50 ;  calf. 
No.  1,  11c;  No.  2,  10c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.02  to  $1.05 ;  corn, 
shelled,  $1.08  to  $1.10 ;  oats,  bu.,  53  to 
54c;  rye.  80  to  82c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy,  ton,  $18  to  $22  ; 
clover  or  Alfalfa,  $18  to  $20  ;  mixed.  $18 
to  $20 ;  oat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ;  wheat, 
$14  to  $16  ;  rye.  $20. 


EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy  ....  $0.83 @$0.84 

Medium  to  good . 55(a)  .70 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best..  ,59@  .60 

Gathered,  best . 48@  .49 

Common  to  good . 2o@  .38 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.23@$0.27 

Chickens  . 20@  .22 

Roosters  . 15@  .16 

Ducks,  Spring  . 25 @  .27 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

A  pretty  quiet  produce  market  is  the 
rule.  The  supply  is  generally  large.  One 
wonders  how  this  can  be  possible  after 
such  a  dry  Summer,  which  is  not  past 
yet.  the  fairly  good  rain  of  early  this 
week  following  three  weeks  of  drought. 

BUTTER - CHEESE - EGGS 

Butter,  steady ;  creamery,  38  to  52c ; 
dairy,  37  to  42c ;  crocks,  29  to  34c ;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  25c.  Cheese,  dull  ;  daisies, 
flats,  27  to  28c;  longhorns,  2S  to  29c; 
limburger,  31  to  32c ;  Swiss,  34  to  35c. 
Eggs,  firm;  hennery,  50  to  60c;  State  and 
Western  candled,  38  to  45c ;  storage,  34 
to  40c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet ;  turkeys,  38  to 
40c;  fowls,  27  to  43c;  chickens,  33  to 
37c;  broilers,  35  to  43c;  old  roosters,  19 
to  20c;  ducks,  32  to  34c;  geese,  20  1o 
22c.  Live  poultry,  easy  ;  turkeys,  35  to 
40c;  fowls,  16  to  26c;  chickens,  20  to 
23c;  broilers,  20  to  25c;  old  roosters,  16 
to  17c;  ducks,  19  to  28c;  geese.  16  to 
20c ;  pigeons,  each,  25  to  30c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady;  Gravenstein,  Jonathan, 
bu.,  $1.65  to  $2 ;  Wealthy,  McIntosh, 
Twenty  Ounce,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Greening, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  windfalls,  50  to  75c;  crab- 
apples,  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Potatoes,  quiet; 
homegrown,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  sweets,  bbl., 
$2.75  to  $3. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  firm  ;  Crawfords,  Elbertas.  bu. 
$2  to  $2.50;  common,  90c  to  $1.  Can¬ 
taloupes,  quiet ;  standard  crate,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  honeydews,  easabas,  box.  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  watermelons,  each,  20  to  80c.  „ 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  firm;  Bartlett,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50; 
Duchess,  $2  to  $2.25;  Seekel,  $1.75  to  $2; 
Keiffers,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  Pears,  steady  ;  Lom¬ 
bard,  Burbank,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
prunes,  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Quinces,  steady ; 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Grapes,  plentiful ; 
homegrown,  ton,  $68  to  $75 ;  Concord,  20- 
lb.  basket.  60  to  75c.  Cranberries,  50-lb. 
box.  $4.25  to  $4.50. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  steady ;  white  kidney,  cwt., 
$9.50  to  $10;  red  kidney,  $8.50  to  $9; 
pea,  medium,  $7  to  $7.50.  Onions,  steady  ; 
Spanish,  crate,  $2  to  $2.15;  homegrown, 
bu..  $2  to  $3  ;  Indiana,  150-lb.  sack,  $3.25 
to  $3.50. 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  artichokes,  drum, 
$10  to  $12 ;  beans.  wax  and  green,  bu., 
$2.50  to  $3.50;  Limas,  qt.,  40  to  45c; 
beets,  bu.,  80c' to  $1;  cabbage,  bu..  60  to 
65c ;  carrots,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  cauliflower, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  celery,  bunch,  65  to  85c ; 
corn,  doz.  ears,  25  to  30c ;  cucumbers, 
bu..  $2  to  $2.75 ;  egg  plant,  bu..  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  endive,  doz.,  85c  to  $1 ;  lettuce, 
box,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
25  to  35c;  peppers,  green  and  red,  $1  to 
$2.50 ;  radishes,  doz.  buncheg,  20  to  25c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  45  to  65c;  squash,  bu..  $1.50 
to  $2  ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  turnips, 
white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  yellow,  45  to  50c; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  75c  to  $1. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull;  light  comb.  20  to  28c; 
dark,  IS  to  20c.  Maple  products,  not  ac 
five;  sugar,  lb.,  10  to  18c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1 
to  $1.50. 

-  Peed 

Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $17 
to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $18;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  wheat  and  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $12  ;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton,  $34  ; 
middlings,  $34;  red-dog.  $37.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $47.20;  oilmeal,  $46;  hominy, 
$42.75;  gluten.  $49.15;  oat  feed.  $17‘; 
rye  middlings,  $32.90.  j.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

October  18,  1923. 

MILK 

League  pool  prices  after  October  16 : 
Glass  1.  fluid  milk,  $3.18.  For  cream. 
$2.05.  For  plain  condensed  milk  and  ice 
cream,  $2.40.  For  soft  cheese,  $2.35.  For 
powder,  condensed  and  evaporated  milk, 
$2  25.  For  milk  made  into  butter  and 
cheese,  the  price  depends  on  quotations, 
as  usual. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  .... 

.  .$0.48 

@$0 

.49 

Good  to  choice . 

.  .  .44 

@ 

.47 

Lower  grades  ..... 

. .  .38 

@ 

.41 

Dairy,  best . 

.  .  46  Vo  @ 

.47% 

Common  to  good .  . . 

.  .39 

@ 

.45 

Packing  stock  . 

. .  .28 

@ 

.32 

Danish  . 

.  .  .46 

@ 

.47 

Argentine  . 

.  .  .42 

@ 

.45 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  specials . $0.27@$0.28 

Average  run  . 25 @  .25% 

Skims  . . . 10@  .19 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . $0.35@$0.40 

Common  to  good . 30@  .33 

Chickens,  best . 42@ 

Fair  to  good . 33 @ 

Fowls  . 21  (a) 

Roosters  . 15@ 

Ducks  . 25  @ 


43 

40 

34 

19 
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Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz...  7.00@  8.50 

9  to  10  lbs .  5.50@  6.50 

6  to  8  lbs .  2.75  @  5.25 

Spring  guineas,  pair .  1.00@  1.50 

FRUIT 

Apples — McIntosh,  bbl.  _T _ ^ 

Wealthy  . . r2.50@" 

M  inter  Banana  .  2.50@ 

King  .  3.00@ 

Twenty  Ounce .  3.00 @ 

Fall  Pippin  .  3.00@ 

N.  W.  Greening.... .  3.00@ 

Delicious  .  2.00@ 

Jonathan  .  2.00@ 

Wolf  River  .  2.50@ 

Grimes  .  2  50 @ 

York  .  2.00  @ 

Blush  . .  2.50  @ 

Pears— Bartlett,  bbl.  - -  5.00@10.00 

Bu.  basket  .  2.00@  37)0“ 

Seekel,  bbl .  5.00@12.00 

Kieffer,  bbl .  1.50@  4.00 

Plums,  14-qt.  basket . 25@  .50 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket .  75@  85 

8-till  crate  .  1.00@ 

Raspberries,  pt . 14 @ 

Peaches — State,  bu.  basket.  L00@ 

Cranberries,  bbl .  7.00@ 

Crabapples,  bu . 1.50@ 


.$4.00@$8.00 
6.00 
4.50 
5.00 

4.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

3.50 
5.00 
3  00 

3.50 

4.50 


1.50 

.15 

2.25 

9.00 

5.00 


VEGETABLES 

£eets’  bu. . i . $0.75@$1.00 

Carrots,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1,25 @  1.60 

T™1  . . 20.00@25.00 

Parsley,  bu . 50@  .75 

Eggplant,  bu.  . . 75@  1.25 

Lettuce,  bu . 75(a)  3  *>5 

Onions,  100  lbs.  . 2.00@  3.00 

Peppers,  bu . 75@-l.25 

Lima  beans,  bu . 1.50@  2.00 

Cauliflower,  large  crate..,..  2.75@  4.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1  25@  0  ()0 

Sweet  cprn,  100  . .  1.00@  2.50 

Spinach  bu . .50@-l.00 

Squash,  bu . 75@  7  05 

String  beans,  bu . i.00@  3.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate . 1.00@  2 

turnips,  bbl .  1.25@  1 


o  9 


2.00@ 

2.00@ 

.15(a} 

1.00@ 


50 

3.25 

2.50 
.32 

1.50 


-  .  $2.50@$2.75 
3.50@  3.75 
'  ‘  3.25 
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Cucumbers,  bu. 

Watercress,  100  bunches.  .  . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts'. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  150-lb.  sack 
Long  Island,  150  lbs 
Sweet  potatoes,  bbl.  2.00@ 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves— Choice  . $0.21  @$0 

Good  to  prime .  14 @  20 

Grassers  . !  '.10@  42 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each . 10.00@12.60 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $9.00@$10.00 

. .  3.00@  4.50 

. .  1.50@  4.50 

r  best  . .  15.00@  16.00 

Lower  grades .  5.00@ 

^heeP  .  4.00@ 

Kimbs  .  11.00@ 

.  6.50@ 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Bulls 

Cows 

Calves, 


9.50 

6.25 

14.50 

8.75 


Ha.v — Timothy,  No  1 
No.  2  .  .  .  ' 

No.  3 . ; ; ; ; ; 

Straw — Rye  . 

BEANS 


.  $29.50@$30.00 
•  28.00@  29.00 
•  24.00@ 

.  21.00@ 


26  00 

22.00 


Pea.  100  lbs . 

Medium  . 

.  .  .  . 

$7.50@$7.75 

Red  kidney . 

Turtle  soud  . 

.  . .  . 

8  00@ 
f:  00/W1 

8.50 

c*  xn 

Mushrooms 

White,  3-lb.  basket . 

Brown  and  cream . 

Buttons  . 

$0.85@$1.10 
.65  @  .SO 

Damaged  . 

.uir 

I  X 

.7t.) 

Retail  Prices  at 

Milk — Grade  A,  bottled, 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. 

New 

qt. 

York 

. $0.19 

Grade  B,  bottle,  pt. 
Grade  B,  loose,  qt. 
Certified,  qt . .  .  . 

.  . .  . 

. 

.10 

.12 

9C 

Certified,  pt . 

1  7 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

.29 

.58 

88 

Cream,  heavy.  %  pt. 

Butter,  best  . 

Cheese  . 

.  .  .  . 

Vo  -7  @ 

Eggs.  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls  . 

Chickens,  lb . 

. .  . . 

.“5  @ 
.48  @ 
.35  @ 

.85 

.65 

A5 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Onions,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

•  •  •  • 

.48  @ 
.04  @ 
,05i5) 

,10@ 

.50 

.05 

.10 

.15 

«r»  v»  fr 
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Stretches  five  times 

its  length! 


Why  live ,  elastic  rubber 
gives  “U.  S”  Boots 


CUT  a  strip  of  rubber  half 
an  inch  wide  from  a 
“U.  S.”  Boot  —  and  you’d  find  it 
would  stretch  five  times  its  length 
without  breaking! 

Into  U.  S.  Boots  is  put  rubber  as  live 
as  an  elastic  band. 

Here’s  why  this  rubber  means  longer 
wear. 

Every  step  you  take,  your  boots  bend 
and  wrinkle.  Thousands  of  times  each  day 
—the  same  strains  in  the  same  spots. 

It’s  these  strains  that  make  ordinary 
rubber  crack  and  break. 

The  live,  tough  rubber  of  U.  S.  Boots 
has  the  flexibility  to  stand  constant  bend¬ 
ing.  It  stays  strong  and  pliable — resists 
strain  and  prevents  breaking. 

Backed  by  reinforcements 

Anchored  in  this  solid  rubber  is  layer  on 
layer  of  tough  fabric  reinforcements.  In 
the  places  where  the  hard  strains  come 
there  are  from  7  to  11  separate  plies  of 
rubber  and  fabric  in  U.  S.  Boots. 

Reinforcements  that  give  rugged 
strength  —  rubber  that  stays  tough  and  re¬ 
sisting — these  are  the  reasons  why  U.  S. 
Boots  mean  longer  wear  and  better  service. 

If  you’re  not  wearing  “U.  S.”  now — ask 
for  a  pair  next  time.  Get  the  longest  wear 
a  boot  can  give  you. 


You’ll  find  every  type  of  footwear  in  the  big 
U.  S.  line.  There’s  the  U.  S.  Walrus — the  famous 
all-rubber  overshoe ;  the  U.  S.  Bootee,  a  lace  rubber 
workshoe  for  spring  and  fall;  U.  S.  Rubbers  and 
Arctics — all  styles  and  sizes  for  the  whole  family. 
Look  for  the  “U.  S.”  trademark  whenever  you  buy. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 
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Things  To  Think  About 


How  the  Other  Half  Lives 

In  a  big  family  like  ours  there  are 
many  curious  ways  of  living,  and  many 
calls  for  help.  We  have  it  in  mind  to 
discuss  a  few  of  them.  Here  is  the  first 
one — a  case  of  back-to-the-landing  where 
the  wife  goes  to  business. 

My  husband  and  I  are  buying  a  home 
here  on  the  main  highway,  about  two 
miles  from  the  city  of  Rensselaer.  The 
bus  from  Albany  passes  our  door.  We 
have  five  acres  of  land  and  some  chickens. 
Our  land  is  good  part  orchard — chiefly  to 
McIntosh  Reds,  a  couple  of  peach  and  a 
few  pear  trees.  We  have  five  boys,  rang¬ 
ing  from  six  years  to  one  year. 

Now  I  want  to  get  an  orphan  girl  over 
10  to  get  the  meals  and  look  after  the 
children  while  I  go  to.  business.  I  do  not 
expect  this  girl  to  do  any  work  beyond 
her  years  or  strength  (the  heavy  wash  is 
sent  out),  but  I  want  to  feel  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  their  meals  regularly  and  are 
cared  for  while  I  am  away.  I  have  no 
objection  to  a  clean.  Southern,  colored 
girl.  I  should  expect  to  see  that  such  a 
girl  was  properly  clothed  and  that  she 
had  some  money  for  herself,  but,  of  course 
I  could  not  afford  a  large  sum.  We  have 
a  car,  and  have  plenty  of  room  for  all 
hands  whenever  we  take  a  spin  or  a  trip. 
My  husband  and  I  are  close  to  30  years, 
and  are  young  enough  to  appreciate  a 
girl’s  longing  for  a  good  time,  and  yet  can 
look  out  for  her  welfare.  Of  course  she 
would  have  her  own  room,  which  I  would 
make  as  attractive  as  possible. 

I  am  much  in  need  of  assistance,  as  at 
present  I  am  trying  to  work  in  Albany 
and  keep  house  evenings  and  Sundays. 
My  husband  is  managing  meals  for  the 
youngsters  and  trying  to  work  on  the 
bouse  at  the  same  time,  >i.  w. 

We  think  it  very  doubtful  if  you  can 
obtain  a  girl  of  the  age  you  speak  of  to 
prove  satisfactory.  Girls  of  that  age  can 
now  obtain  high  wages  if  they  are  willing 
to  work  out,  and  where  they'  have  friends 
or  relatives  their  labor  becomes  an  asset. 
There  is  very  little  done  now  in  the  way 
of  putting  children  of  that  age  out  for 
the  sake  of  a  home.  That  was  an  old- 
fashioned  plan  at  a  time  when  human 
labor  was  worth  much  less  than  at  pres¬ 
ent.  It  may  be  possible  to  obtain  such  a 
girl  either  through  an  advertisement  or 
by  applying  to  the  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions,  but  from  our  own  experience  we 
cannot  give  very  much  encouragement.  It 
might  be  possible  to  obtain  a  colored  girl 
from  the  South  who  would  do  this  work, 
but  we  should  hesitate  a  long  time  before 
leaving  our  children  through  the  day  in 
the  care  of  an  unknown  character  ob¬ 
tained  in  that  way.  We  have  had  some 
little  experience  in  taking  from  an  insti¬ 
tution  unmarried  girls  with  children,  but 
this  is  not  satisfactory  with  such  a  family 
as  you  speak  of.  There  ought  to  be  op¬ 
portunity  to  bring  about  such  things,  but 
the  truth  is  that  today  the  average  girl 
of  16  who  is  willing  to  work  under  such 
conditions  can  easily  obtain  far  more 
money  than  you  would  be  willing  to  offer. 


The  Commuter's  Home  Problem 

[The  following  stated  case  is  not  un¬ 
usual  near  New  York  and  other  large 
cities — but  will  be  new  to  many  of  our 
country  readers.  City  people  go  to  the 
country  in  Spring  and  buy  a  farm,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  slowly  pay  for  it  by  holding 
the  city  job  and  traveling  to  and  fro. 
All  goes  fairly  well  through  the  warm 
weather,  but  the  cold  and  rain  of  early 
Fall  show  them  what  is  coming,  and  they 
try  to  figure  out  some  plan  for  holding 
the  farm  through  the  Winter.  In  many 
cases,  like  the  one  here  outlined,  these 
people  have  a  harder  problem  than  that 
which  faced  the  early  pioneers.  What 
would  you  do  in  such  a  case?] 

We  have  recently  bought  a  farm,  but 
although  we  are  now  living  on  it,  it  is 
necessary  for  several  of  the  family  to 
commute.  The  farm  is  not  workable  at 
present  and  our  objective  in  keeping  our 
obs  is  to  pay  off  all  owing,  clear  the 
mortgages  and  be  free,  say  in  three  years, 
to  turn  our  whole  undivided  attention  to 
the  place.  • 

We  are  up  against  a  big  difficulty.  Our 
old  folks  are  not  strong  enough  to  pass 
a  Winter  alone  there.  Before  the  fam¬ 
ily  return  from  their  various  jobs  in 
New  York,  it  is  after  9  P.  M.  The  place 
is  situated  on  a  very  isolated  road  and 
very  lonesome,  also  the  roads  are  very 
bad.  sand  hills,  the  worst  in  Jersey.  We 
have  great  difficulty  in  walking,  as  we 
cannot  get  a  car,  there  being  no  one  to 
drive  back  and  forth.  We  shall  not  be 
able  to  manage  it  in  the  Winter,  as  we 
have  had  a  taste  of  what  it  would  be 
like  after  the  past  few  days  of  rain. 

We  like  the  house  and  farm,  and  feel 
we  could  make  a  fine  home  as  well  as  a 
paying  prospect  out  of  it  in  a  few  years , 
therefore  we  are  reluctant  to  give  up 


and  would  be  glad  if  you  would  suggest 
some  way  out.  We  thought  if  we  could, 
through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  get  in 
touch  with  a  couple,  who  in  return  for  a 
home,  would  be  willing  to  give  compan¬ 
ionship  to  the  old  people,  and  the  man 
would  only  be  asked  to  do  little  jobs 
such  as  wood  cutting,  drawing  water  and 
taking  us  in  the  buggy  to  and  from  the 
station.  Or  better  still,  do  you  know  of 
any  young  boy  vre  could  adopt,  give  him 
a  good  home  with  board  and  clothes,  and 
in  return  he  would  do  light  duties  as 
mentioned.  The  thing  is  to  get  help  for 
the  old  folks,  so  that  they  will  not  have 
to  go  out  for,  water  or  wood,  and  to  have 
someone  take  us  to  the  station.  Then  we 
wouldn’t  mind  the  trip,  but  walking  t\yo 
miles  in  the  morning  and  night  in  the 
dark,  through  two  feet  of  mud,  takes  tlm 
heart  out  of  the  whole  business.  We  are 
very  courageous  as  it  is,  but  that  would 
not,  I  think,  be  conducive  to  our  hap¬ 
piness  mentally. 

We  have  thought  of  closing  the  place 
for  the  Winter  and  coming  to  live  in 
New  York.  This  would  necessitate  our 
leaving  a  houseful  of  good  furniture, 
which  we  have  but  very  recently  moved 


We  have  had  all  sorts  of  contests  to 
determine  the  biggest  or  the  smallest 
specimens.  We  seem  to  have  started  an¬ 
other,  regarding  big  boulders.  On  page 
1202  a  Connecticut  man  claimed  the  rec¬ 
ord  for  his  State.  Now  comes  a  Vermont 
man  with  the  picture  shown  herewith. 
He  says: 

down,  unprotected.  We  could  board  up, 
but  a  house  alone  on  such  a  road,  is 
not,  I  think,  very  safe.  Again,  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  caretaker  who  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  do  nothing  but  stay  in  the 
place  and  take  care  that  no  one  interferes 
with  the  property,  outside  and  inside?  In 
return  she  would  have  free  house  with 
rent,  wood  and  any  privileges  she  would 
require  from  the  farm ;  make  use  of 
what  there  is  in  the  garden  and  even 
the  chicks,  although  we  could  sell  those — 
there  are  about  a  hundred.  There  is  also 
a  horse.  mbs.  m. 


That  Road  Question 

I  notice  “When  a  Road  Is  a  Highway.” 
The  way  I  understand  it  from  reading 
what  Mrs.  F.  A.  C.  says,  there  was  once 
a  large  farm,  was  divided  into  smaller 
farms,  and  a  lane  opened  up  as  a  right  of 
way  for  those  farms.  Mrs.  F.  A.  C.  owns 
the  original  homestead  and  the  land  of 
the  right  of  way.  Others  are  now  using 
this  lane  beside  those  who  own  the  land 
alongside  of  it.  I  would  suggest  putting 
no  trespassing  signs  on  each  end  of  this 
lane,  stating  that  it  is  a  private  road,  to 
be  used  only  by  those  living  along  it  or 
those  having  business  with  them.  Others 
who  travel  it  are  trespassing,  and  these 
trespassers  may  force  the  town  author¬ 
ities  to  make  it  a  public  road,  to  be^  re¬ 
paired  at  public  expense.  In  New  York 
State  next  November  we  elect  town  offi¬ 
cials.  Do  they  elect  in  Jersey  also?  If 
so,  get  busy  with  those  up  for  election 
now.  G- p- 


The  Older  Worker 

Referring  to  the  article  by  A.  J.  D..  on 
page  1772,  let  me  say  that  there  seem  to 
be  yet  a  few  people  who  do  not  condemn 
a  man  on  account  of  his  years  if  he  is  still 
capable  of  doing  the  work.  The  writer 
has  worked  in  cities,  at  manual  labor  of 
different  kinds,  and  is  now  working  as 
hired  man  on  a  mountain  ranch  at  stand¬ 
ard  wages.  One  of  the  firm,  a  man  in  the 
thirties,  told  me  that  I  am  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  a  ranch  hand  than  two-thirds  of 
the  younger  men  who  have  come  under  his 
observation.  These  people  are  apparently 
well  pleased  with  their  67-year-old  hired 
man.  —  .  J.  E, 


Auto  Hogs  in  North  Carolina 

Tlrat  New  Hampshire  law  with  “wolf 
teeth”  in  it  contains  suggestions  of  value 
right  here  in  North  Carolina,  where  about 
$100,000,000  has  been  spent  on  hard  sur¬ 
face  roads  within  the  past  few  years,  and 
the  building  is  still  going  on.  While  the 
detrimental  effects  are  not  yet  as  acute  as 
in  your  corner  of  the  country,  still  it 
does  not  require  a  prophetic  vision  to  see 
which  way  we  are  headed.  This  species 
of  hog  you  refer  to  is  rapidly  taking  the 
place  of  the  potato  diggers,  who  only 
liked  to  dig  them  out  of  the  gravy.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  said  diggers  have  evoluted  or  are 
in  process  of  developing  into  said  species 
of  hog  !  j.  m.  F. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Nine  persons  were 
killed  and  one  seriously  injured  when  a 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  Railroad  passenger  train  struck 
an  automobile  at  a  crossing  near  Fair- 
land,  Ind.,  Oct.  14.  The  train  was  bound 
from  Cincinnati  to  Chicago.  The  dead 
are:  J.  W.  Means,  70;  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Means,  65;  Mrs.  Roy  Britton,  30; 
Byron  Means,  9;  Jessie  McGuire,  35; 
May  Britton,  11;  Maida  Gaither,  35; 
Goldie  Gaither,  30,  and  Marjorie  Mc- 


This  immense  rock  is  in  the  town  of 
Whitingham,  Windham  Co.,  Vt.  It  is 
fully  30  ft.  high,  but  as  to  other  dimen¬ 
sions  or  weight  I  have  no  idea.  The 
men  in  the  picture  were  medium  height. 

w.  F.  THOMAS. 

It  looks  to  us  as  if  this  one  would 
weigh  more  than  the  ether. 

Guire,  7.  The  only  person  in  the  car 
to  escape  was  Roy  Britton,  who  jumped 
before  the  train  struck  the  machine. 

Two  dead,  scores  slightly  injured  and 
property  loss  estimated  at  more  than  $1,- 
000.000  resulted  from  the  brush  fires 
which  Oct.  13  swept  over  ridges  and 
canyons  near  the  suburbs  of  Montrose, 
Eagle  Rock  and  Glendale,  north  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Damage  in  excess  of  $5,000  was  caused 
by  the  explosion  of  a  dynamite  time 
bomb  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cub’s  base¬ 
ball  stadium  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  Oct.  14. 
Police  attributed  the  act  to  members  of 
unions  alleged  to  be  opposed  to  the 
Landis  labor  award  under  which  the 
stadium  was  erected  last  year. 

Edwin  Smith,  24.  of  1974  Bathgate 
avenue,  the  Bronx,  New  York  City,  re¬ 
ceived  a  broken  arm  and  hip  and  a  pos¬ 
sible  fracture  of  the  skull  when  he  was 
thrown  from  an  automobile  which 
crashed  into  a  tree  at  Stamford.  Conn., 
Oct.  14.  Three  men  who  were  in  the 
motor  car  with  him,  and  who  described 
themselves  as  James  Gillen,  462  West 
34th  street.  Manhattan ;  Wallace  Stroll 
of  2627  Webster  avenue,  and  Edmund 
Fauchot  of  1921  Wallace  avenue,  both  of 
the  Bronx,  are  under  arrest  charged  with 
stealing  the  automobile.  They  had 
minor  injuries. 

Oct.  16  a  truck  loaded  with  silk 
valued  at  $60,000  was  stopped  by  armed 
men  in  an  automobile  at  Spring  and 
Hudson  Sts.,  New  Y’ork  City.  The  men 
on  the  truck  were  ordered  into  the  auto¬ 
mobile  at  the  points  of  revolvers,  and 
one  of  the  bandits  drove  off  with  the 
truck.  The  prisoners  were  driven  to 
Moruingside  Park  and  ordered  to  roll 
down  an  embankment,  while  the  automo¬ 
bile  was  driven  away. 

Flames  from  a  gas  burner  under  a 
large  still  on  the  second  floor  of  a  four 
story  brown  stone  building  at  166  South 
Ninth  street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  set  fire  to 
the  woodwork  Oct.  16  and  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  a  large  and  complete  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  The 
second  floor  was  burned  out  and  part  of 
the  third.  A  50-gal.  still  was  found  on 
the  first  floor,  one  of  100  gallon  capacity 
on  the  second  and  another  of  equal  capa¬ 
city  on  the  floor  above.  On  the  fourth 
story  were  found  spare  parts,  2,600  gal¬ 


lons  of  mash,  a  much  damaged  bar,  15 
bags  of  brown  sugar,  100  bags  of  corn- 
meal  and  1.000  gallons  of  denatured  al¬ 
cohol  were  found  in  the  cellar.  There 
were  no  tenants  in  the  house  at  the  time' 
of  the  fire. 

William  Butler,  24,  a  son  of  Richard 
J.  Butler,  former  Assemblyman,  who  was 
indicted  for  aiding  Harry  K.  Thaw  to 
escape  from  Matteawan,  was  locked  up  at 
Police  Headquarters,  New  York  City, 
Oct.  16.  charged  with  complicity  in  the 
theft  of  247  bales  of  Japanese  silk, 
valued  at  $500,000  from  a  storage  ware¬ 
house  at  15  Vestry  street.  Young  Butler, 
who  described  himself  as  a  machinist,  of 
401  West  34th  street,  was  accused  of 
being  implicated  in  a  fur  robbery  last 
year,  was  placed  on  trial  and  was  ac¬ 
quitted.  His  father  was  for  years  the 
closest  friend  of  former  Chief  of  Police 
William  8.  Devery,  who  caused  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  Assembly  in  1902. 

Boston,  Oct.  16. — Lieut.-Gov.  Fuller, 
acting  Governor  in  the  absence  of  Gov. 
Cox  from  the  State,  today  issued  a  proc¬ 
lamation  suspending  until  further  notice 
the  hunting  season,  which  was  due  to 
open  on  October  20.  Danger  of  forest 
fires  because  of  the  prolonged  drouth  was 
the  reason  given. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Gifford  Pinchot, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Oct.  14 
charged  the  Federal  prohibition  service 
and  bad  politics  with  the  responsibility 
for  failure  to  enforce  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  He  called  on  President 
Coolidge  in  an  address  to  take  personal 
charge  of  suppressing  the  “whisky  re¬ 
bellion”  and  said  the  President  was  the 
only  man  who  can  meet  the  present 
emergency.  The  address  of  Gov.  Pinchot 
was  made  at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Citi¬ 
zenship  Conference,  called  by  756  men 
and  women  in  the  interest  of  supporting 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment’  \'- 

What  the  Government  is  doing  for  for- 
service  men  was  .  outlined  Oct.  .14  by 
Mrectbr  IJines.  summarizing  the  work  of 
the  Veterans’  Bureau  :  The  expenditures 
for  four  years  have  amounted  to  $2,350.- 
OOOJHIO.  Thirty-three  thousand  rehabili¬ 
tated  veterans-  have  gone  into  employ¬ 
ment,  20.000  of  these  are  earning  more 
than  before  the  war.  Thirteen  thousand 
three  hundred  apd  fifty-nine  more  veter¬ 
ans  will  be  rehabilitated  and  given  jobs 
before  Jan.  1.  Six  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  have  applied  for  vocational  train¬ 
ing  to  Sept.  1,  and  327,842  were  found 
eligible  for  training.  Seventy-three  thous¬ 
and  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  are 
undergoing  framing,  33,258  .  in  schools 
and  colleges.  45,671  in  placement  train¬ 
ing  and  4,347  in  Federal  vocational 
schools.  The  bureau  is  operating  forty- 
six  hospitals  with  16,086  beds  capacity, 
10.957  beds  being  occupied.  Thirty-four 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three 
patients  received  treatment  at  Govern¬ 
ment  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  the 
last  six  months. 

Following  investigation  of  unfair  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  anthracite  coal  business,  or¬ 
dered  by  President  Coolidge.  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Oct.  16  filed  com¬ 
plaints  against  five  wholesale  anthracite 
dealers  in  New  York  and  Boston  and 
against  the  operating  firm  of  Madeira, 
Hill  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  a  firm  en¬ 
gaged  in  mining  anthracite.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  attention  was  called  to  charges 
that  unfair  practices  prevailed  in  the 
anthracite  business,  through  the  recon¬ 
signment  of  anthracite  shipments  so  as 
to  create  an  unnecessary  increase  in  the 
cost  to  consumers.  The  New  York  firms 
cited  as  defendants  in  the  commission’s 
complaint  were  Pattison  &  Bownes.  the 
Titan  Fuel  Corporation,  Clement  P. 
Brodhead  of  the  Brodhead  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  and  Hartwell-Lester,  Inc. 'Lynn  M. 
Ranger  of  Boston  was  another  defend¬ 
ant.  All  defendants  have  been  ordered  to 
appear  before  the  commission  Nov.  19  to 
answer  the  charges  and  show  cause  why 
an  order  should  not  be  entered  against 
them  to  stop  the  practices  alleged.  One 
of  rlie  independent  operators,  Madeira, 
Hill  &  Co.,  was  authorized  to  charge 
$10.50  for  certain  sizes  of  coal.  The 
trade  commission  charged  that  although 
Madeira.  Hill  &  Co.  had  agreed  to  sell 
to  the  wholesalers  at  the  maximum  price 
of  $10.50.  they  actually  sold  at  the  in¬ 
voice  price  of  $11.50  upon  the  secret 
condition  that  the  wholesalers,  when 
they  had  disposed  of  the  coal,  would  re¬ 
bate  to  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.  a  part  of 
the  marsrin  realized  by  the  wholesalers 
above  $11.50.  The  trade  commission 
charges  that  these  acts  constituted  a 
conspiracy  to  enhance  the  price  of  coal. 
It  is  charged  that  the  rebate  from  the 
wholesale  dealers  to  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co. 
varied  from  50  cents  to  $2.50  a  ton. 


It  was  Tuesday  morning.  The  clothes 
had  been  washed,  dried  and  folded,  and 
common  sense  pointed  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  ironing  day;  but  cautions  Scandina¬ 
vian  Tillie,  the  new  maid,  wished  to  make 
no  mistake.  Before  committing  herself 
she  said  appealingly :  “Meesis.  I  skuld 
like  to  speak  something.”  “What  is  it, 
Tillie?”  “Skal  I  cook  some  flat  iron?” 
asked  Tillie,  earnestly. — Youth's  Com¬ 
panion. 


Guest  :  “I  wish  I  had  come  here  a 
week  ago.”  Hotel  Proprietor  :  “Ah  !  You 
are  flattering  to  my  establishment.” 
Guest :  “What  I  mean  is  that  I  should 
have  preferred  to  eat  this  fish  then  in¬ 
stead  of  now.” — London  Opinion. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Real  Apple  Sauce. — The  Parson  went 
over  to  the  open  shed  the  other  day  to 
pare  some  apples  for  apple  sauce.  The 
Parson  certainly  loves  apple  sauce.  We 
have  about  40  quarts  put  up,  and  if  the 
Parson  can  get  a  little  time  he  will  make 
it  a  hundred.  We  pare  the  apples  with 
an  apple  parer,  which  is  a  wonderful  lit¬ 
tle  machine,  and  every  woman  on  a  farm 
ought  to  have  one.  They  do  not  cost 
much,  pare  the  apple  in  a  second  and  do 
it  a  great  deal  better  than  it  can  be  done 
by  hand.  Well,  the  Parson  went  over  to 
get  some  apples.  It  takes  but  a  few 
•minutes  to  pare  and  core  a  mess  over  by 
the  brook  and  saves  a  lot  of  litter  about 
the  house — then  Mrs.  Parson  does  the 
rest.  The  Parson  took  a  kettle  along 
that  was  out  on  the  stone  where  Mrs. 
Parson  gives  many  of  the  dishes  a  good 
sunning.  It  was  good  enough  although 
it  looks  a  little  oldish.  The  Parson  put 
water  in  it  and  put  in  the  cored  apples. 
Mrs.  Parson  cooked  the  sauce.  You  know, 
it  had  the  queerest  taste.  A  liberal  dose 
of  nutmeg  did  not  improve  matters. 
Strange  it  didn’t,  for  Shelly  calmly 
informed  us  that  he  used  that  kettle  to 
get  gasoline  in  the  other  day,  and  it  had 
never  as  much  as  been  rinsed  out. 

Spraying  Apples.  —  There  is  a  man 
down  below  here  who  has  a  standing  of- 


day  Sunday  and  not  take  the  family  off 
r-ivwbere  or  ever  go  to  church?  Does  it 
pay  to  let  the  moral  education  of  chil- 
i  ren  go  by  the  board?  Aren’t  boys  who 
drudge  and  work  all  the  time,  and  their 
father  goes  nowhere  with  them  for  a 
hunting  or  fishing  trip,  pretty  .apt  to 
escape  when  they  get  beyond  the  licking 
stage  and  make  up  for  lost  time?  A  man 
was  telling  the  Parson  that  the  greatest 
surprise  he  had  when  talking  with  the 
Parson’s  boys  was  that  they  seemed  so 
interested  in  their  father’s  work.  But 
how  can  you  expect  a  boy  to  have  inter¬ 
est  when  things  are  never  talked  over 
with  him  and  you  sell  the  calf  and  pig 
you  gave  him.  (when  they  were  sick!) 
without  even  telling  him,  any  more  than 
you  can  expect  the  boy  to  have  the  milk¬ 
ing  done  when  you  get  home  if  it  is  a 
dark  nasty  stable  where  the  cows  are? 

►Same  in  the  House. — The  Parson  has 
just  heard  of  a  woman  who  wants  help 
on  the  farm,  and  she  needs  it  very  much. 
She  has  oue  big  light  nice  airy  kitchen 
and  another  little  narrow  cluttered-up 
affair  in  back.  But  she  insists  on  this 
last  kitchen  being  used  in  the  Spring, 
Summer  and  Pall.  The  other  must  be 
saved — probably  for  the  second  wife? 
Then  too,  the  Parson  believes  there  is  a 
great  need  of  the  gospel  of  easy  chairs  in 


The  Pond  and  the  Geese 


fer  to  give  a  dollar  to  any  customer  for 
every  wormy  apple  that  can  be  found  in 
any  of  his  apples  that  he  puts  on  the 
market.  The  Parson  would  be  pretty 
safe  in  making  another  offer — that  he 
would  give  a  dollar  for  every  apple  any¬ 
one  would  find  on  his  farm  that  was  not 
wormy.  Some  few  years  ago,  when  this 
sprayer  was  first  agitated,  the  Parson 
bought  one  of  these  hand  barrel  spray- 
pumps,  as  did  thousands  of  others  around 
here  and  everywhere.  The  Parson  never 
could  see  much  results  from  such  sprays 
ing.  and  now  it  appears  that  it  needs  the 
extra  force  of  p.  power  spray  to  get  at 
J:he_£9tUin2  moth.  So  all  this  effort  and 
money  has  been  wasted.  (The  pumps  are 
good  to  spray  henhouses.)  Of  course  the 
small  farmer  cannot  afford  power  sprays, 
and  there  you  are.  It  would  seem  as 
though  about  everything  nowadays 
worked  to  crowd  out  the  little  fellow.  It 
is  just  that  way  with  the  milk  business. 
What  with  being  licensed,  and  inspected 
and  tested  and  tasted,  the  cows  acting 
outside  and  reacting  inside,  it  finally  re¬ 
acts  on  the  small  farmer  and  he  gets  out 
from  under. 

Getting  On. — For  some  eight  years 
now,  an  Italian  farmer,  who  lives  way 
out  on  the  hills,  nearly  four  miles  from 
the  city,  has  gone  by  here  with  his  milk 
at  almost  exactly  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  In  the  dead  of  Winter,  snow¬ 
ing  and  cold  with  an  open  wagon,  it  is 
always  the  same.  The  Parson  has  never 
known  of  his  being  sick  a  day  or  missing 
a  trip.  Often  in  the  dark  and  cold,  you 
can  hear  him  singing  as  he  goes  by. 
There  is  a  large  family  of  little  children. 
The  mother  and  little  girl  get  up  at  just 
two  o’clock  every  morning  and  help  about 
the  milk  and  get  him  off ;  then  they  go 
back  to  bed  again,  getting  up  and  doing 
all  the  morning  milking  and  chores  while 
he  is  still  in  town.  A  beautiful  farm, 
right  on  the  .State  road,  was  sold  last 
week  for  $9,000,  and  who  do  you  suppose 
bought  it?  This  same  milkman.  Farm¬ 
ers  about  here  almost  gasped  when  they 
heard  of  his  buying  it.  Not  a  cent  had 
he  ever  put  in  autos  or  in  gas  except  to 
saw  wood  and  fill  silo. 

Does  It  Pay? — Yes,  this  family  has 
come  on  wonderfully,  but  the  Parson 
wonders  if  it  has  paid.  You  can  tell  bet¬ 
ter  in  10  years.  That  little  girl  who  has 
been  getting  up  at  two  o’clock,  will  she 
want  to  stay  on  a  farm?  And  how  about 
the  boy  that  passed  4-ft.  wood  up  to  the 
saw  when,  as  father  would  say,  lie  wasn’t 
bigger  than  a  pint  of  cider?  With  drive, 
drive,  drive  and  save,  save,  save,  you 
can  get  along,  but  what  will  you  do  when 
you  are  old  and  the  children  all  left  for 
the  city?  Does  it  really  pay  to  work  all 


the  home.  What  easy  chairs  there  are, 
are  probably  away  in  the  parlor — too 
good  for  the  men’s  dirty  overalls  at 
night.  Just  change  those  chairs  around. 
Put  a  coat  of  mahogany-colored  paint  on 
those  hard  -  bottomed,  straight  -  backed 
chairs  and  put  them  in  the  parlor  for  the 
company,  and  bring  out  the  easy  chairs 
for  the  home  folks  to  use.  Will' they  be 
worn  out?  Good,  by  the  time  they  aire, 
the  children  will  love  their- home  so  that 
they  will  get  some'  iriore. 

7  The 'Autos. — The  problem  of  the  auto 
in  a  family  of  just  ordinary  circumstances 
is  serious.  The  boys  think  they  cannot 
live  without  one.  And  about  everything 
now  in  the  way  of  conventions  and  meet¬ 
ings  presupposes  the  car.  A  young  fel¬ 
low  could  not  think  of  taking  his  girl  any¬ 
where  with  a  horse.  We  all  want  to  go 
as  fast  as  the  other  fellow  and  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  natural.  The  horse  stands  in  the 
barn  eating  its  head  off,  while  the  car 
goes  to  town.  The  horse  would  do  just 
as  well,  but  the  boys’  faces  look  a  mile 
long  if  you  mention  taking  Jim.  In  so 
many  families,  it’s  oats  and  gas  both, 
where  it  used  to  be  just  oats.  And  then 
there  is  the  repair  bill — this  is  the  bane 
of  the  motor  car.  The  Ford  is  the  poor 
man’s  car,  and  many  a  rich  man  or  a  man 
well-to-do  comes  to  the  Ford  for  every¬ 
day  wear  and  tear.  If  you  cannot  do 
your  own  repairing  largely,  never  buy  a 
second-hand  Ford.  But  if  you  can  and 
have  some  spare  time,  it  is  often  .  the 
very  best  buy  for  the  average  family. 
The  amount  of  use  we  have  got  out  of  a 
Ford  that  was  put  out  in  1918  and  came 
to  us  in  1921  is  simply  amazing  with 
such  little  expense.  But  the  boys  have 
done  the  repairing  and  Ford  parts  are  so 
reasonable. 

^  The  Big  Car. — After  you  have  had  a 
Ford  a  while,  then  you  begin  to  talk  big 
car  with  shift  gears.  Dear  brother,  go 
slow  on  the  big  car.  Especially  the  sec¬ 
ond-hand  big  car.  If  you  have  to  get 
the  garage  to  do  the  repairing  and  buy 
the  parts,  you  must  have  money  and  then 
some  more  money.  Better  fix  up  the 
Ford.  Paint  it  over  yourself  and  put  on 
a  new  top  and  buy  some  new  linings  for 
the  doors,  and  put  a  good  battery  in  her, 
and  go  out  as  proud  and  happy  as  though 
it  were  a  big  car.  The  Paison  has  no 
complaint  against  his  big  car,  and  it  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  and  comfort— but 
parts  do  cost.  To  reline  the  transmission 
on  the  Ford  costs  the  boys  just  $1.25, 
rivets  and  all.  We  bad  to  get  two  new 
gears  and  a  bearing  for  the  big  car  and 
of  course  get  a  garage  to  put  them  in — it 
Out  of  one  of  their  flat  packages  the  wo¬ 
men  provided  a  thick  beefsteak.  That  ia 
(Continued  on  page  1341) 
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CAMP  DIX 

At  Wrightstown,  New  Jersey,  Near  Trenton 


Water 

Closets 


Warm  Air  $ 
Furnace 


Heating  $j 
Plant 


Six  light 

SASH 

84”x34V4" 

95c 

LAST— BEST— BIGGEST 
Army  Camp  Bargains 

We  bought  three  enormous  Army 

Camps  from  the  U.  S:  Government  for  cash. 

Camp  Dix,  Camp  Meade  and  Camp  Grant.  That’s  why  we 
give  you  such  amazing  money-saving  prices  on  lumber 
and  building  materials  now!  If  you  have  any  intention  of 
building  a  house,  barn,  shed  or  other  building  this  year  or 
even  next  year.  Buy  Now! 

Wallboard 

Per  Square 

60c  £pd 

DOORS 

&  Hardware 

2' 6"  x6'  8" 

Radiators 

Per  Sq.  Foot 

27c 

During  this  Gigantic  Sale  our  prices  are 

the  lowest  since  the  war.  We  say  above  that  you 
save  $150  to  $350  on  every  carload,  but  this  is  conservative. 
Hundreds  of  keen  buyers  have  already  found  that  we  do 
save  them  more.  Even  if  you  cannot  use  ■  whole  carload 
we  save  you  just  as  much  in  proportion. 

ROOFING 

Per  Square 

89c 

PIPE 

X"  Per  Foot 

4c 

Build  Now!  Material  Prices  Smashed! 

Just  think  of  three  enormous  Army  Camps  each  with  over  1000 

buildings  containing  75,000,000  feet  of  lumber  of  all  kinds,  such  as  Dimension,  Timbers, 
Flooring,  Sheathing,  Dropsiding,  Boards,  Battens,  Beaded  Ceiling,  etc.,  all  offered  during  j 
this  Gigantic  Sale  at  prices  ranging  up  from  $16  PER  THOUSAND.  You  caq  even  DU7 Jti 
complete  house  or  stable  as  it  stands  and  we  will  load  it  on  cars  for  you, 

In  addition  there  are  over  200,000  high  grade  sash,  doors  and  windows.  100,000  rolls 

‘•oofmg,  60.000  squares  of  wallboard,  Mjlcs  of  galvanized  and  black  pipe.  Electric  wire. 

Cattle  troughs.  Ventilators,  Sjjil  ripe,  and  other  _ _ 

materials  too  uumQious  to  mention.  *  ■  ■  . = 


Coupon  Todays^ 
Sor  Free  Bargain  Catalog! 

Just  mail  this  coupon  to  get  our  Free 

Bargain  Catalog  which  gives  prices  and  actual 
photographs  of  everything  at  these  [camps.  In¬ 
tensely  interesting  to  everyone  who  builds  and 
repairs. 

FREIGHT  PAID  PRICES 
GIVEN  FREE! 

To  save  time  send  us  a  list  of  your 

lumber  and  material  needs  when  you  mail  the 
coupon.  Our  expert  estimators  will  then  send  you 
free  with  the  Catalog  a  Complete  Freight  Paid 
Price  on  your  requirements. 


FREE  CATALOG! 

ill  This  Coupon  2 


Coupon  2 

:  Salvage  Co. 

.Wrightstown,  New  Jersey 

k  Without  obligation  on  my  part  Bend  me 
the  following  free  of  cost. 

!□  FREE  Bargain  Catalog. 

|  j— j  Freight  Prepaid  prices  on  the  lumber 


and  material  list  which  1  enclose. 


'  Name. 


I  Address  . 


ILLER 

TOPS’S 


Make  your  Ford  car  Into 
a  sedan  and  your  roadster 
into  a  coupe. 

SEDAN  -  -  -  $87.50 
COUPE  -  -  -  65  00 

CALIFORNIA  TOP  -  87.50 
All  F.  O.  B.  Caro 
Tax  extra 


THEY  FIT  ANY  MODEL  FORD 

The  Miller  Top  for  touring  car  or  roadster  is  more  practical  for  rough  going 
than  either  the  standard  sedan  or  coupe.  A  Miller  Sedan  Top  on  your  touring  car 
gives  the  same  comfort  and  convenience  as  the  regular  Ford 
sedan,  and  you  save  $265.00  or  more.  Dome  light  and  sun 
visor  standard  equipment  on  all  1923  sedan  models. 

Sun  visors  $2.00  extra  on  models  prior  to  1923.  The 
California  Miller  is  a  new  touring  sport  model  for 
those  who  want  a  smart,  comfortable  enclosure. 

Write  for  Miller  Booklet.  It’s  free  and  it 
shows  the  different  styles. 

MILLER  TOP  &  BODT  MFC.  CO..  C.ro,  Michigan 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


"Columbus  Day” 

Part  I 

My  understanding  from  reading  history 
is  that  the  great  original  Columbus  Day 
opened  with  cloudless  skies.  The  admiral 
■-aw  the  sun  climb  out  of  the  ocean  (or 
so  it  seemed  to  him)  as  though  deter¬ 
mined  to  present  a  perfect  day.  There 
was  no  such  evident  intention  on  the 
morning  of  the  four  hundredth  and  thirty- 
first  Columbus  Day  as  it  started  among 
the  New  Jersey  hills.  When  I  first  looked 
from  the  window  the  air  was  thick  and 
damp  with  fog.  For  several  days  the  air 
about  us  hud  made  a  strong  effort  to  form 
moisture’  enough  to  make  rain.  There 
was  evidently  enough  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  the  cohesive  power  needed 
to  make  raindrops  was  lacking.  So,  while 
the  springs  and  ponds  dry  tip  nature  re¬ 
fuses  to  run  the  air  through  her  wringing 
machine  and  squeeze  out  the  needed  wa¬ 
ter.  Wells  and  springs  are  dry,  and 
there  is  great  complaint,  but  on  the 
other  hand  apple  picking  time  is  upon 
us  and  our  deep  well  is  never  dry.  I  had 
an  invitation  to  go  to  the  great  ball 
game,  but  it  seemed  nearer  the  line,  of 
duty  to  put  in  a  solid  day  at  apple  pick¬ 
ing.  It  turned  out  more  like  a  patch- 
work  quilt — but  that  was  not  our  fault. 
***** 

Breakfast  of  oatmeal,  a  big  pancake 
and  milk — with  of  course  a  baked  apple- 
started  us  off.  “If  you  will  wait  until 
my  work  is  done  I  will  go  with  you  to 
pick  apples,”  said  Mother,  and  such  .so¬ 
ciety  is  worth  waiting  for.  So  I  got  out 
my  hoe  to  clean  up  a  few  strawberry 
rows  while  we  were  waiting.  There  are 
not  many  weeds,  but  I  want  to  start  Win¬ 
ter  with  a  perfectly  clean  slate.  I  worked 
in  the  everbearers.  They  have  been  a 
great  disappointment  this  year,  but  as 
1  worked  along  the  row  I  found  a  few- 
ripe  berries,  and  was  able  to  pick  two 
quarts.  Most  of  them  were  small,  but 
ihe  flavor  was  fine — perhaps  because  this 
is  really  stolen  fruit — taken  out  of  sea¬ 
son.  A  group  of  Jersey  Black  Giant 
chickens  came  out  of  the  barnyard  as  they 
saw  me  hoeing,  and  followed  close  be¬ 
hind  hoping  for  a  few  belated  worms.  Of 
all  the  friendly  chickens  I  have  ewr 
known  the  Jersey  Black  Giant  is  the 
most  companionable.  Our  black  birds 
follow  me  about  like  dogs.  My  work  is 
close  by  the  cotton  patch  and  leaning  on 
my  hoe.  I  can  imitate  Columbus  and  look 
for  a  new-  land  of  cotton.  If  is  not  in 
sight — here  in  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  The 
first  frost  of  October  5  nipped  the  tops  of 
the  cotton,  but  the  lower  leaves  and  most 
iff  the  bolls  are  uninjured.  We  have 
2-0  plants  which  are  protected  at 
mghr  by  a  little  frost.-proof  frame.  These 
are  in  perfect  condition,  flfid  tUPJ  make 
some  lint.  The  Darso  has  been,  cnt  tlrm 
the  chickens  are  working  at  the  seed. 
They  will  eat  it  in  preference  to  other 
grain.  To  my  surprise  the  kudzu  is  still 
alive.  Two  vines  have  climbed  over  our 
S-ft.  rose  arbor  down  on  the  other  side 
and  15  ft.  across  the  lawn.  I  never  saw 
anything  grow  as  this  plant  does.  There 
goes  the  truck  out  of  the  driveway  and 
along  the  road.  Thomas  has  gone  after 
the  cow.  Yesterday  was  “Donation  Day” 
at  the  Old  Ladies’  Home  in  the  county 
town.  Among  other  donations  was  a 
young  Guernsey  cow — to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  home.  They  had  her  tied 
on  the  lawn  during  the  day.  but  there  was 
only  one  low  bid  for  her.  The  old  ladies 
have  no  place  for  a  young  cow,  and  as 
usual,  Hope  Farm  was  selected  by  unan¬ 
imous  agreement  as  the  ideal  place  for 
such  an  animal  to  enjoy  life  while  a  tardy 
public  decides  to  pay  what  she  is  worth. 
Yesterday  afternoon  I  found  this  lovely 
young  matron  tied  to  the  front  porch  of 
rhe  home  with  a  rope  large  enough  to 
hold  a  steamship  to  the  pier.  The  man¬ 
agers  of  the  home  were  a  little  concerned 
about,  the  cow’s  health.  I  told  them  to 
leave  .  her  right  where  she  was  on  .the 
lawn  over  night,  gave  her  .wn ter, and  a  lit¬ 
tle  grain.  They  thought  two  packages  of 
oat  flakes  would  ba  about  right.  I  tried 
to  explain  'that  a  coxy  had  fojir  stpma'qha! 
and  thus, does  not  need  to  be  fed  as  often 
as  a  baby — but  I  fear  that  I  did  not'  make 
it  very  clear.  At  any. rate. tlte  cow  spent 
the.  night  in  town.  .So  Thomas  and  a 
neighbor  have  gone  after  her  and  Mrs. 
Guernsey  will  have  a  free  ride  to  her 
country  residence.  I  must  say  that  as 
the  truck  went  snorting  and  puffing  on 
its  way  to  escort  this  .fawn-like  lady  back 
that  I  glanced  at  the  ,hay  mow  thinking 
of  another  barn  boarder. 

*  *  *’  *  * 

That  work  inside  the  house  must  have 
stretched  like  a  rubber  balloon,  for  Mother 
and  the  girl  were  slow  in  coming.  But 
•GolumAus  was  the  mat*  v  ho  patiently 
waited  out  the  pitcher,  and  see  what  a 
home  run  he  made  in  consequence.  So 
I  kept  on  hoeing  until  finally  the  girls 
appeared  hustling  along  with  an  air  which 
gave  me  to  understand  that  I  had  kept 
them  waiting.  We  are  picking  Baldwins 
on  the  hilltop  today,  and  it  is  a  steep 
climb  for  a  lady  who  carries  considerable 
weight.  We  stopped  to  get  a  breath  now 
and  then,  and  look  off  across  the  valley.  The 
sun  had  broken  through  the  mist,  so  that 
we  could  look  off  to  the  Palisades  and  be- 
low  them  to  the  great  city!  We were 


both  thinking  of  the  wonderful  changes 
that  have  come  to  this  farm  since  we  put 
our  last  dollar  into  it  more  than  20 
years  ago.  For  it  was  then  a  rough  and 
weedy  abandoned  pasture.  And  there  was 
a  little  feeling  of  regret  that  thus  far,  not 
one  of  our  children  seems  inclined  to  make 
a  life-work  of  carrying  on  what  we  have 
started  here.  Their  minds  run  to  other 
things.  But  such  reflections  do  not 
pick  apples,  and  we  were  soon  at  the 
Baldwins.  The  crop  is  not  as  large  as  it 
might  be,  but  the  fruit  * "  of  beautiful 
quality.  On  most  of  the  trees  the  apples 
hang  in  blood  red  ropes  or  clusters.  There 
never  was  an  orange  grove  that  can  com¬ 
pare  in  beauty  with  such  an  orchard  of 
blood  red  apples  w-ith  the  warm  sunshine 
flooding  over  them.  Mother  and  I  are 
not  tree  climbers,  although  in  our  youth 
we  could  scale  the  highest  tree.  We 
present  a  more-  dignified  appearance  on 
the  ground  at  present — so  we  took  the  job 
of  taking  the  fruit  from  the  lower  limbs. 
Many  of  these  low  headed  trees  hang  to 
the  ground  in  solid  masses  of  red.  I 
should  like  to  have  a  picture  of  the  lady 
of  our  house  as  she  looked  half  an  hour 
after  starting.  The  strap  of  a  big  pick¬ 
ing  bag  was  around  her  neck,  with  the 
well-filled  bag  in  front.  She  had  no  hat 
on,  and  her  hair  was  well-filled  with 
leaves  and  twigs.  You  know  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  your  hands  when  you  pick  ap¬ 
ples  !  They  are  soon  as  black  as  smut. 
An  apple  had  fallen  from  above  and  near¬ 
ly  knocked  Mother’s  glasses  off,  and  in 
trying  to  adjust  them  she  had  spread 
some  of  J:hat  black  on  her  nose  and 
cheeks.  Yet  she  seen.ed  perfectly  happy 
as  she  picked  these  great  red  globes  off 
the  tree  and  tucked  them  away  in  the  bag 
1 — for  in  all  the  range  of  farm  labor  there 
is  none  more  beautifully  satisfactory  than 
picking  fine  apples  on  a  brilliant  Autumn 
day  on  a  high,  breezy  hill. 

***** 

Philip  and  Rene  were  picking  from  lad¬ 
ders,  and  Tom  and  Broker  hitched  to  the 
wagon,  stood  nearby  ready  to  haul  a  load 
of  fruit  down  to  tho  house.  I  had  picked 
about  seven  bushels  when  we  saw  a  group 
of  newcomers  toiling  up  the  hill.  They 
had  come  to  buy  apples,  and  so  I  went 
back  with  them  to  pack  what  they  want¬ 
ed.  We  were  sorting  them  out"  in  the 
barn  when  Thomas  and  the  neighbor 
came  back  with  the  cow.  Mrs.  Guernsey 
seemed  well  satisfied  with  her  straw  ride. 
She  looked  about  her.  nosed  at  a  clump 
of  grass,  chewed  a  cornstalk  and  tossed 
her  head  as  if  to  say:  “This  looks  good 
to  me.  As  a  Winter  residence  in  the 
country  it  isn’t  so  bad.  But  you  might 
be  polite  enough  to  offer  me  a  few  quarts 
of  bran  to  start  with !  They  are  not 
heavy  feeders  at  the  Old  Ladies’  Home.” 
She  tried  to  get  at  a  basket  of  apples, 
bty;  I  xv ell  knew  what  sort  of  an  enter¬ 
tainment  fjjat  would  lead  to.  Our  cus¬ 
tomers  di'OYfi  SWAY  wiUi  their  cars  well 
loaded  with,  fruit,  ITnd  T  xv>Pt  back  to 
picking.  Half  xvay  up  the  hill  I  looked 
back  and  saxv  Thomas  in  earnest  discus¬ 
sion  xv i th  a  group  of  men.  They  had 
gathered  around  Mrs.  Guernsey,  and  there 
were  many  gestures  as  they  talked. 
Finally  I  saxv  one  of  the  men  make  a 
despairing  gesture  of  waving  his  hands, 
then  reached  into  his  pocket,  pulled  out 
something  and  sat.  down  on  a  big  stone 
and  seemed  to  write  some  laborious  mes¬ 
sage.  If  I  could  have  had  a  field  glass  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  solve  this  mys¬ 
tery.  It  was  not  the  sheriff  come  to  ar¬ 
rest  some  of  us.  but  Thomas  had  sold  the 
cow!  It  seems  that  this  man  had  made 
a  low  bid  for  the  coxv  yesterday  at  the 
Old  Ladies’  Home.  Perhaps  he  thought 
the  managers  of  that  institution  would 
find  the  coxv  something  like  a  white  ele¬ 
phant  on  their  hands,"  When  he  found 
that  these  managers  were  able  to  capital¬ 
ize  a  xvhite  elephant  he  followed  the  cow 
and  after  some  argument,  more  than 
doubled  his  first  offerjan.d,, walked  off.  with 
Mrs.  Guernsey.  xx-fio  i|ke 'other  young  and 
advep£nr$us  feniahes,^  was'  - ready  >Sito  go 
where  duty  and  rf  stout,  rope  led  her.  It 
xv  as  a  good  sale  all  around  and  xvhen 
!  Thoma|rs.c«me  - marching  hip  the  lane  xvith 
the  check  he  fouml 1  a  manager  of  the 
home  somexvhat  titled  but  all  smiles,  for 
deny  it  as  xve  will, '  it.  is  money  that  makes 
the  manager  as  well  as  the  mare  go  along 
the  road  to  contentment. 

***** 

Just  before  12  Philip  and  Rene  packed 
the  xx-agon  full  of  apples  and  started 
slowly  down  the  hill.  Mother  and  .1 
picked  on  a  while  longer,  for  we  were  to 
have  a  picnic  dinner  doxvn  by  the  spring. 
The  girl  had  already  gone  doxvn  to  help 
prepare  it.  Finally  xve  followed  and  I 
left  mother  sitting  under  the  hickory  tree 
xx-hile  I  xx-ent  ahead  to  get  her  soap  and 
a  towel  and  to  hurry  up  the  rest  of  the 
crowd.  Our  spring  is  about  half  xvay  up 
the  hill  in  a  little  clump  of  trees.  I  got 
there  first  and  started  a  fire  on  top  of  a 
big  flat  rock.  I  learned  the  trick  of  build¬ 
ing  a  fire  high  up  off  the  ground  from  an 
Indian.  It  is  far  more  -convenient  for 
cooking  than  a  fire  on  the  ground.  By 
piling  a  fexv  flat  stones  around  the  fire 
xve  had  a  sort  of  stove.  Mv  daughter  and 
Aunt  Charlotte  came  up  the  .lane  with 
various  packages,  .while  mother  got  xva- 
ter  from  the  spring  and  removed  in  p's  t  of 
that  apple  smut  from  her  hands  ahd  face. 


Observe  the  generous  loading 
space  back  ol  the  front  seat  — 
50  cubic  feet  of  clear  space 
with  square  corners. 


Note  also  that  front  seat  adjusts 
backward  to  make  tall  people 
comfortable  without  crowding 
people  in  rear  seat. 


Front  seat  adjusts  forward  to 
put  foot  pedals  in  easy  reach 
of  short  people.  Adjustable 
to  three  positions. 


Here  at  last  is  restful  sleep  on 
camping  trips,  with  seats  and 
upholstery  made  into  full  length, 
full  width  bed  on  floor. 


See  the  large,  comfortable 
seating  capacity  and  the  wide 
doors  both  front  and  rear  — 
no  seat  climbing. 
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Willys-Overland  now  presents  the  first 
real  all-purpose  car  —  the  new  Over¬ 
land  Champion!  Exclusive  features, 
utilities  and  economies!  Benefits  never 
before  offered  the  farmer,  the  dairy¬ 
man,  the  stockman,  the  business-man 
and  the  American  family! 

The  new  Overland  Champion  fits  it¬ 
self  to  you.  Both  front  and  rear  seats 
are  adjustable  forward  and  backward 
to  accommodate  short  people  and  tall 
people — no  stretching  for  pedals — 
no  leg  cramping! 

Both  front  and  rear  seats  and  uphol¬ 
stery  are  entirely  removable.  Take  out 
the  rear  seat  and  upholstery  and  you 
Jhave  50  cubic  feet  of  clear  space  for 
farnTtools,  truck,  groceries,  milk  cans, 

luggage,  camping  duffle  —  anything! 

—  — (• 

For  camping,  front  and  rear  seats  and 
upholstery  make  up  into  a  wide  rest¬ 
ful  bed  the  full  length  of  the  body! 

Doors  both  front  and  rear — like  the 
famous  Willys -Knight  Coupe-Sedan! 
Real  ease,  without  seat  tilting  or  climb¬ 
ing,  when  getting  in  or  leaving  the  car 
—  for  loading  and  unloading  bags, 
boxes,  tools  and  cans. 

A  handsome  family  car  with  body  of 
steel,  and  washable  blue  Spanish  long 
grain  upholstery.  A  sturdy  work  car 
of  unmatched  utility,  cradled  on 
Triplex  springs  (Patented). 

An  all-year  car.  And  above  all, 
Overland  quality  and  reliability,  with 
astonishing  economy! 

See  the  new  Overland  Champion 
quickly! 

Touring  $495,  Roadster  $495,  Red  Bird 
$695,  Coupe  $750,  Sedan  $795 ;  f.  o.  b. 
Toledo.  We  reserve  the  right  to  change 
prices  and  specifications  without  notice. 

Willys-Overland,  Inc., Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys-Overland  Ltd. ,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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usually  considered  a  luxury  at  Hope 
Farm,  but  what  could  be  too  good  for 
apple  pickers  on  Columbus  Day?  I  soon 
had  a  bed  of  hot  coals  on  top  of  that 
rock,  and  my  daughter  held  that  steak 
over  the  fire,  twisting  and  turning  it 
while  it  slowly  browned.  Pepper  and 
salt  and  butter  went  on  it  from  time  to 
time,  until  our  folks  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  They  just  had  to  eat  it.  Mean¬ 
while  the  girl  had  held  a  frying-pan  over 
the  fire  until  the  slices  of  bacon  which  it 
contained  sizzled  and  curled  in  a  way  to 
make  your  mouth  water.  Then  they  had 
several  Baldwin  apples  pared  and  sliced, 
and  these  were  put  in  the  bacon  fat.  for 
fried  apples  go  well  at  a  picnic  dinner. 
You  should  have  been  there  with  us.  The 
sky  was  clear  and  a  gentle  wind  was 
blowing.  The  woods  were  in  full  Autumn 
glory  of  red  and  yellow  and  green.  Here 
and  there  in  the  orchard  above  us,  red 
Baldwins  and  yellow  Pippins  peeped  out 
through  the  leaves.  All  around  us  the 
yellow  shocks  of  corn  stood  on  guard.  And 
we  sat  just  above  the  spring  with  one 
supreme  ambition,  which  was  to  put  the 
steak  and  bacon  completely  out  of  sight. 
And  the  ambition  was  completely  satis¬ 
fied.  At  the  end  there  remained  only  a 
few  well-picked  bones.  If  my  children 
had  been  there  with  me  we  could  easily 
have  imagined  that  we  were  hunters  in 
some  far  Western  wild.  This  steak  would 
have  been  some  buffalo  or  antelope,  and 
one  of  us  would  have  been  on  the  watch 
for  the  enemy.  This  group  of  prosaic 
teachers  and  housekeeper  found  that  steak 
quite  to  their  taste  as  it  was  without  any 
stretching  of  the  imagination.  There  was 
no  danger  that  any  of  the  present  com¬ 
pany  would  go  to  the  stake  except  the 
steak  itself  and  who  has  any  sympathy 
for  that?  H.  w.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


The  Pastoral  Parson 
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cost  $64.  A  sheared  pinion  gear  key  and 
new  gear  on  the  Ford  would  cost  some¬ 
thing  like  $1.30 — the  boys  putting  them 
“1-  The  same  on  the  big  car  cost  just 
$3  <.50 — the  garage  putting  them  in. 
Luckily  the  bearing  near  the  pinion  gear 
on  the  big  car  had  not  worn  out.  A  new 
one  would  have  cost  just  $20.50,  while  the 
same  bearing  on  the  Ford  costs  just  $1. 

1  tie  Local  Fair. — We  feel  down  to 
the  country  churches  that  we  must  make 
more  ado  next  year  over  the  big  local 
fair.  It  was  not  talked  up  at  all,  but 
one  of  our  men  exhibited  corn  and  an- 
other  potatoes,  both  getting  second 

prizes.  \\  e  plan  to  get  right  at  the  mat¬ 
ter  for  next  year.  One  got  second  on 
dent  corn  and  the  other  on  potatoes.  Our 
\  eimont  seed  potatoes  turned  out  fine  in 
every  instance.  The  church  jokingly 

awarded  a  jackknife  to  the  raiser  of 
the  best  crop  from  our  church  seed.  The 
agent  has  been  down  and  declared  it  a 
draw  between  two  of  the  bins  So  we 
may  have  to  get  two  knives.  All  this 
seed  cost  them  only  a  dollar  a  bushel- 
buying  certified  seconds  in  Vermont.  One 
man  planted  a  bushel  of  seed  for  the 
church.  He  got  10  bushels  of  No.  I. 
llns  will  net  the  church  about  $17.50. 
A  cheek  for  $10.50  for  six  bushels  that 
the  1  arson  sold  already  was  put  on  the 
plate  yesterday.  It  is  proposed  that  each 
farmer  connected  with  the  church  plant 
a  certain  amount  of  potato  seed-  for  the 
*  u  *  Quite  an  idea.  Why  not?  Most 
of  the  farmers  around  here  are  quite  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  certainly  pays  to  get  cer¬ 
tified  Northern  _  seed  every  Spring.  Es¬ 
pecially  when  it  practically  is  an  even 
swap  as  far  as  price  is  concerned. 

Rowdyism.— It  is  terrible  the  way 
some  towns  will  let  a  certain  rowdy 
element  run  right  over  them.  This  gang 
that  stands  around  in  the  entry  or  look¬ 
ing  through  the  window,  sucking  cigar¬ 
ettes  outside.  Now  that  Hallowe’en  is 
coming,  there  are  villages  in  this  State 
quite  terrified  by  such  gangs.  In  one  vil¬ 
lage  last  year  where  a  man  had  put  up 
a  nice  new  fence  with  gates  to  match 
not  only  were  the  gates  taken  off,  but 
utterly  smashed  to  pieces,  so  that  new 
ones  had  to  be  procured.  It  is  really  a 
night  of  vandalism  and  terror.  Another 
family  in  this  same  village  found  that 
their  well  had  been  polluted — deliberately 
spoiled  so  that  they  could  not  use  it  for 
a  long  time.  What  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  work  of  the  many  churches  in 
these  New  England  communities  There 
is  no  excuse  whatever  for  towns  having 
such  a  lawless  element  year  after  year. 
To  grapple  with  this  rowdy  element  in 
our  towns  is  a  crucial  test  for  the 
churches  today.  It  is  to  solve  such  prob¬ 
lems  that  the  seminaries  must  train  men 
for  the  ministry,  but  right  here  let  the 
Parson  say  that  while  the  minister  is  to 
help  bring  up  young  boys  so  they  will 
not  be  of  that  class  yet  it  is  not  up  to 
him  to  put  the  law  on  the  big'  grown-up 
fellows.  It  is  up  to  the  citizens  of  !he 
community.  The  way  that  the  citizens 
of  some  communities  will  sit  around  at 
an  entertainment  or  lecture  and  allow  a 
few  toughs  to  disturb  the  gathering  as 
though  they  were  afraid  of  them,  is  some¬ 
thing  astounding. 

Practical  Work.  —  In  the  Divinity 
school  where  the  Parson  teaches,  we  are 
trying  to  give  the  men  some  real  practical 
work.  A  week  ago  the  Parson  took  two 
classes  to  visit  a  parish  church  on  Sun¬ 
day.  We  went  through  the  Sunday 
school,  noting  the  lessons  taught  and  ask¬ 
ing  the  teachers  how  they  liked  them, 
etc.  Then  we  all  stayed  to  the  service, 


talking  over  the  whole  workings  of  the 
church  in  class.  Last  week  the  Parson 
had  15  of  the  men  down  country  to  see 
how  we  had  re-arranged  our  churches. 
We  visited  the  people  too,  and  went  into 
the  public  one-room  school  where  the  Par¬ 
son  told  the  children  a  story.  Then  the 
students  went  to  another  church  where 
the  men  were  working  on  the  new  horse 
sheds,  and  the  men  put  in  a  couple  of 
hours  of  good  work  here.  Some  of  the 
men  trimmed  up  the  church  with  Au¬ 
tumn  leaves  and  before  leaving  we  had 
a  short  service  together.  We  called  on 
one  family  where  the  mother  has  had  15 
children.  Four  of  these  children  walked 
two  miles  to  church  each  way  yesterday. 
We  spend  much  time  in  talking  over  the 
work  of  running  a  parish  and  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  constantly  come  up  in  work. 
How  to  deal  with  human  nature  is  what 
the  ministers  need  and  a  good  deal  more 
of  humor  and  humanity  is  what  the  ser¬ 
mons  i.eed. 

Company  in  Church. — 'Such  a  fine 
time  as  we  had  down  to  church  yester¬ 
day.  The  foliage  was  just  perfect  and  the 
Parson  talked  about  the  appreciation  of 
beauty  in  the  country  and  especially  in 
the  Autumn.  IIow  many  of  us  work  and 
toil  amidst  all  this  splendor  and  scarcely 
notice  it  ourselves,  much  less  teach  our 
children  to  enjoy  it.  The  schools  teach 
more  about  wild  flowers  than  they  used 
to;  at  least  they  couldn’t  teach  less,  but 
oughtn’t  they  to  make  much  more  of  the 
joy  and  beauty  which  the  country  af¬ 
fords.  Could  we  substitute  a  walk  in  the 
fields  and  woods  for  a  mad  race  in  a 
Ford  car?  Some  job,  the  Parson  guesses. 
We  had  a  reporter  for  a  magazine  down 
all  day  yesterday  and  a  long  talk  we  had 
here  at  the  house  when  we  got  home. 
Then  there  were  old  friends  to  visit  us 
who  had  been  there  before,  and  who  had 
done  a  great  deal  for  us,  and  they  did 
a  great  deal  for  the  church  and  the  Par¬ 
son’s  work  yesterday.  IIow  good  of  them 
to  come  and  cheer  us  and  worship  with 
us  and  talk  with  the  people  who  live  way 
down  on  the  lonely  roads.  One  family 
had  ten  in  church  yesterday — two  com¬ 
pany  and  eight  of  their  own.  That  was 
not  a  bad  showing.  But  the  Sunday  be¬ 
fore  we  had  a  family  of  10  present.  The 
mother  sat  at  one  end  of  the  pew  and 
the  father  at  the  other  and  eight  chil¬ 
dren  sat  between.  All  the  10  stayed  for 
dinner.  That  day  we  had  14  visitors — 
four  carloads  coming  about  25  miles. 

The  Western  Trip. — Yes,  the  Par¬ 
son  is  planning  to  go  to  St.  Louis  in 
November.  He  leaves  here  the  last  day 
of  October,  speaking  that  night  to  a 
group  of  150  men  in  this  State,  and  then 
filling  three  or  four  engagements  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  expects  to  learn  much  on 
this  trip.  He  will  immensely  enjoy  meet¬ 
ing  the  people.  On  the  way  back  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  come  by  way  of  Chicago  and 
speak  several  times  in  New  York  State. 
If  he  could  only  tell  the  members  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  family  when  he  saw  them,  what 
a  host  of  good  friends  he  would  find.  Let 
them  carry  the  paper  sticking  out  of 
their  pockets  and  perhaps  he  will  see 
them.  He  ought  to  be  as  well  off  as  the 
fellow  who  was  looking  for  the  man  with 
whom  he  had  a  bad  mix-up  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  “He  bit  off  a  piece  of  my  thumb,” 
said  the  man  “and  I  am  looking  every¬ 
where  for  him  to  make  him  settle  for  it.” 
“But  how.  can  you  tell  him  if  you  should 
see  him?”  the  man  asked.  “Oh,  I  guess 
that  will  be  all  right,”  said  the  man  con¬ 
fidently,  “you  see,  I  have  his  ear  in  my 
pocket.” 


Spruce  From  Seed 

What  is  the  proper  time  to  plant  seed 
from  spruce  trees,  and  how?  Would  seed 
two  years  old  still  be  good?  m.  e.  r. 

The  cones  should  be  gathered  when  the 
seeds  are  fully  matured.  The  seed  are 
usually  stored  in  a  dry  place  over  Winter. 
If  the  cones  are  tight  in  the  Spring  they 
should  be  placed  in  a'  warm  place,  pos¬ 
sibly  even  in  an  oven,  until  the  scales 
spread.  The  seed  can  then  be  planted 
eiosel.v  in  rows  in  a  well-prepared  seed 
bed.  The  following  Spring  the  seedlings 
should  be  transplanted  to  insure  strong 
trees.  Your  seed  that  is  two  years  old 
will  probably  be  all  right  if  it  has  been 
stored  in  a  dry  place  and  has  been  well 
taken  care  of.  g.  h.  c. 


A  Corn  Crop  on  Shares 

Next  Spring  I  wish  to  plant  my  corn 
on  shares  with  someone  who  will  plow  the 
ground  and  cultivate  the  corn  for  me.  I 
will  furnish  all  seed  and  fertilizer,  will 
help  him  plant  it  and  cut  it  in  the  Fail. 
Will  give  him  all  the  cornstalks  and  half 
of  the  corn.  Do  you  consider  this  a  fair 
proposition?  If  not,  what  would  you 
suggest?  R.  T.  H. 

That  is  about  the  most  liberal  proposi¬ 
tion  we  have  heard  of.  The  other  man 
gets  the  better  end  of  the  bargain. 

Ivy  Poisoning 

I  have  read  so  many  suggestions  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  relief  from  ivy  poison¬ 
ing.  and  wish  to  send  my  simple  remedy. 
I  have  always  rtoisoned  very  easily,  and 
have  tried  everything  recommended  and 
find  nothing  so  beneficial  to  me,  so  sim¬ 
ple  and  always  at  hand,  as  laundry  soap, 
making  a  lather  and  letting  it  dry.  While 
that  may  help  some  and  not  others,  it  is 
very  easily  tried.  Some  get  relief  by 
using  hot  water  and  laundry  soap  and  not 
wiping  it  off.  C.  e.  b. 


|r 


Make  Them  Happier 
This  Winter 

Give  all  the  folks  a  new  kind  of 
home  enjoyment  this  winter !  Fill 
your  home  with  healthful  warmth 
and  comfort.  Open  up  all  your 
rooms.  Let  the  children  have  the 
full  run  of  the  house. 

That’s  just  what  happens  when 
you  install  an  International  Onepipe 
Heater. 

Y ou  can  have  full  confidence,  too,  in  your 
selection  of  an  International  Onepipe.  It 
is  strong,  and  substantial,  and  will  give 
you  a  lifetime  of  lasting  heating  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  burns  all  fuels  with  true  econ¬ 
omy.  It  keeps  your  cellar  cool.  It  is  built 
by  a  company  with  75  years  of  experience 
and  a  good  reputation  to  uphold. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  get  one  now  and 
you’ll  start  enjoying  its  comforts  this 
winter. 

Send  for  Free  Onepipe  Book 


»at  <he/i?n  of  $ood  heating 

flTERfMTIOIIA. 

1  HEATERS 


Besides  the  Onepipe, 
the  International 
Heater  Company 
makes  apparatus  for 
every  method  of  heat- 
i  n  g  —  steam,  vapor 
steam,  hot  water  and 
warm  air.  Therefore 
this  Company’s  re¬ 
commendation  of  any 
type  of  heater  is  with¬ 
out  prejudice.  Gener¬ 
al  catalog  on  request. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur- 

f>ose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
ow  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  ^atisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  sraUons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

A  COMPLETE  RECORD.  EASY  TO 
KEEP.  START  ANY  TIME  ;  RESULTS 
SHOWN  ANY  TIME. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.00 


For  Sale  by 

We  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  -  New  York 


Seventy  Years  of  Reputation 


Having  elasticity,  conforms  to 
the  figure.  No  binding,  no 
cramping.  Measures  full  size, 

[giving  the  freedom  required. 

MADE  IN 

Flat  Knit  Spring  Needle,  Fine 
Wools  mixed  with  cotton.  A  pro¬ 
tection  against  colds  and  sudden 
chilling  of  the  body. 

Guaranteed  NOT  to  shrink 

Light.  Medium  and  Winter  Weights 
Eight  Qualities 

$2.00  to  $9.00  per  Garment 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Co. 

Glastonbury,  Conn.,  Dept  33 

Sample  Cuttings  Free 


GLASTENBURY 

UNDERWEAR / 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  TAPER 

A  Nation ul  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 
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FublUhrd  weekly  by  tbe  Rural  PublUhlne  Company.  333  Wejt  30th  Street,  New  Y  ork 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.0f.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  31.00  per  agate  line — 7  wolds.  References  required  for 
advertisei-s  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  |>ei-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doutily  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


1  never  feel  smaller  than  when  I  send  you  the  price 
you  ask  for  your  paper.  I  get  so  much  out  of  it ;  every¬ 
thing  worth  knowing  about  hens.  A.  E.  B. 

UT  you  make  us  feel  big  when  you  talk  in  that 
way,  for  it  is  no  small  job  to  live  up  to  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  giving  full  and  heaped-up  measure. 

HE  promoters  of  the  new  school  bill  declare  that 
it  is  not  a  consolidation  measure.  We  think  it 
is.  We  think  there  are  several  provisions  in  the  bill 
under  which  schools  may  be  closed  and  the  patrons 
forced  to  send  their  children  to  other  schools,  if  they 
are  to  have  any  schooling  at  all.  One  such  provision 
is  pointed  out  in  the  following  note: 

The  committee  lays  particular  emphasis  upon  its  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  there  shall  be  no  consolidation  of 
schools  except  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people  in  each 
district  affected  by  a  proposed  consolidation.  They 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  consolidation  of  districts  and  the  closing 
of  the  school.  If  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
does  not  constitute  compulsory  consolidation  of  school 
districts,  I  will  have  to  revise  my  understanding  of  the 
definition  of  compulsory  consolidation.  Under  the  pro¬ 
posed  law,  what  are  the  functions  of  the  district?  Only 
the  election  of  a  trustee  once  in  two  years,  who  shall  be 
a  member  of  the  community  board.  The  community 
board  can  close  the  school  in  any  district  for  one  year, 
where  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  is  eight 
or  less  (Section  1288.  Sub-div.  2).  Wait  until  the  law 
is  enacted  and  see.  There  are  3.611  one-teacher  schools 
in  the  State  with  less  than  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  eight  pupils.  That  is  the  number  given  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  its  report.  F. 

Thus  tbe  new  law  would  give  immediate  power  to 
close  3.600  schools  for  one  year,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  would  be  re-opened.  The  children  in  these 
little  schools  would  be  sent  elsewhere.  That  would 
surely  mean  consolidation,  and  what  would  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  district  have  to  do  about  it  under  this 
new  law?  We  are  not  saying  that  the  committee 
would  advise  closing  all  these  schools,  but  under 
their  law  every  one  of  them  could  be  closed  without 
any  vote  of  the  residents.  And  there  are  several 
other  ways  by  which,  under  this  law,  consolidation 
can  be  forced  upon  the  people. 

* 

ANEW  YORK  farmer  sends  us  a  bill  which  he 
has  received  from  the  town.  They  charge  him 
$2S  for  cutting  weeds  and  brush  on  the  road  in  front 
of  his  farm.  The  charge  is  50  cents  an  hour,  with  no 
great  inclination  to  work.  At  this  rate  a  few  fav¬ 
ored  workmen  can  dawdle  through  a  couple  of 
months  and  make  more  than  they  possibly  could  at 
farming.  The  taxpayer  must  foot  the  bill.  With  the 
present  shortage  of  labor  most  farmers  ai’e  driven 
beyond  their  strength  to  do  their  usual  work.  Many 
of  them  cannot  stop  to  cut  weeds  just  when  they 
are  ordered  to.  To  be  forced  to  pay  $28  for  such  a 
job  is  an  outrage.  When  this  weed  law  was  passed 
the  labor  conditions  were  entirely  different.  It  was 
quite  possible  for  a  farmer  to  do  the  work.  In  many 
cases  it  is  now  impossible  to  do  this  work  on  time, 
and  a  rigid  enforcement  of  such  a  law  under  present 
conditions  is  all  wrong.  The  man  who  tells  us  about 
this  incident  says : 

You  say  if  we  want  things  done  we  must  do  them 
ourselves.  Please  explain  how  we  are  to  get  rid  of 
nincompoop  appointees  who  do  such  things  to  us  when 
we  have  all  the  load  now  that  we  can  stagger  under. 

Of  course  in  this  case  the  only  way  to  “do  it 
yourself”  is  to  cut  the  weeds,  but  we  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  this  is  often  impossible ! 

* 

DISPATCH  from  St.  Louis  says  that  176  shares 
of  the  Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Company,  par 
value  $100,  have  just  been  sold  by  Mrs.  Louisa  Wildi 
of  New  York  City  at  $20,000  a  share,  or  $3,520,000 
for  the  176  shares.  The  sale  was  made  to  other 
stockholders  of  the  company.  The  dispatch  says  that 
the  company  was  organized  38  years  ago  on  a  capital 
of  $15,000.  It  is  estimated  that  only  about  4  per  cent 
of  the  fluid  milk  produced  in  this  country  goes  into 


condensed  milk.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
business  of  condensing  rolls  up  bigger  fortunes  than 
the  business  of  producing  the  raw  product.  Such  a 
business  condenses  dollars  as  well  as  milk ! 

* 

PEAK'ING  of  the  apple  show,  the  New  York 
Tribune  says: 

It  is  now  more  than  twoscore  years  since  Charles 
Francis  Adams  presented  his  famous  barrel  of  Newtown 
Pippins  to  Queen  Victoria.  For  many  years  thereafter 
an  order  came  from  Windsor  Castle  to  Massachusetts 
every  Fall  for  another  consignment  of  such  fruit,  as.  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  royal  taste,  no  English  orchard  could 
equal.  The  trees  of  New  England  and  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  bear  every  whit  as  perfect  apples  to¬ 
day. 

The  point  is  that  there  are  many  thousand  house¬ 
keepers  in  New  York  City  who  will  imitate  Queen 
Victoria  if  they  ever  have  a  chance  to  know  what  a 
good  apple  is.  Once  get  the  taste  finely  grafted  into 
the  family  and  it  will  never  be  pulled  out.  The  big 
apple  show  will  start  apple-eating  in  many  a  city 
home. 

* 

“Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  support  whomsoever  he 
or  she  chooses  at  any  election,  and  to  take  a  normal 
interest  in  politics,  but  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  do 
not  pay  the  State  employes  to  electioneer ;  they  pay 
them  to  work. 

“Under  this  Administration  State  employes  will  do 
no  electioneering  at  State  expense.  The  custom  which 
has  heretofore  obtained  of  using  the  employes  cf  the 
State  as  political  lighthorsemen  to  campaign  for  favored 
individuals  is  morally  wrong  and  politically  indefensible, 
and  if  practiced  will  lead  to  immediate  dismissal.” 

HAT  is  part  of  a  message  from  Gov.  Pincliot  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  we  hope  he  will  live  up  to  it 
and  promptly  “fire”  every  State  employe  who  neg¬ 
lects  his  work  to  play  politics.  The  same  rule 
should  be  enforced  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
In  both  States  there  are  a  goodly  number  of  “pub¬ 
lic  servants”  who  seem  to  hold  down  a  job  and  do 
little  for  the  State  in  return  except  draw  their  pay. 
One  of  the  worst  features  of  political  life  is  the  fact 
that  office-holders  through  these  official  positions, 
have  a  great  advantage  in  politics,  and  they  use  the 
time  and  money  which  belong  to  the  State  in  boost¬ 
ing  themselves  or  their  party.  They  are  not  hired 
for  that  work.  If  they  were  employed  by  a  big  cor¬ 
poration  and  should  leave  their  regular  work  to 
push  their  private  business  they  would  be  promptly 
discharged.  The  same  should  be  true  of  political 
office-holders.  They  should  stay  right  on  the  job. 
or  get  right  off.  One  way  to  cure  this  evil  has  been 
suggested,  and  that  is  to  disfranchise  all  govern¬ 
ment  employes — that  is  say  to  a  man:  “If  you  ac¬ 
cept  public  office  under  the  government  you  cannot 
vote  while  you  hold  it.  All  there  is  for  you  to  do  is 
to  work  at  your  job.”  That  would  take  several  mil¬ 
lion  voters  out  of  politics  but  the  rest  of  us,  who 
have  no  political  job.  would  have  a  fairer  chance  at 
getting  what  we  need. 

* 

RUIT  growers  in  the  upper  Atlantic  slope  are 
likely  to  stop  planting  the  Carman  peach  and 
the  Wealthy  apple  for  commercial  purposes.  Both 
of  these  varieties  have  seen  their  best  day.  Carman 
is  a  good  peach  in  many  ways,  but  of  late  years  it 
has  not  given  satisfaction  in  the  market.  When 
picked  early  for  long  shipment  it  is  too  much  like 
a  cling,  the  color  is  not  satisfactory,  and  in  a  dry 
season  like  the  past  one  it  will  not  make  good  size. 
We  think  some  of  the  newer  varieties  now  coming 
on  the  market  will  be  more  satisfactory  in  providing 
a  yellow,  freestone  peach  at  about  the  season  of 
Carman.  As  for  the  Wealthy  apple,  it  has  been 
greatly  over-planted,  chiefly  as  “fillers”  for  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  Baldwin.  With  us  it  ripens  as  an  early  ap¬ 
ple  and,  as  it  drops  badly,  it  must  be  picked,  so  as 
to  compete  with  the  flood  of  early  fruit  from  the 
South.  The  situation  is  such  that  it  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  sort  of  economic  crime  to  advise  people 
to  plant  Wealthy.  True  it  bears  early,  and  its  shape 
'and  size  fit  it  well  to  act  as  a  “filler,”  but  the 
truth  is  there  are  already  too  many  bearing  Wealthy 
trees  for  the  good  of  the  market. 

* 

In  a  recent  issue  you  say  that  the  New  England  peo¬ 
ple  ought  to  produce  more  of  their  food  supply.  I  think 
that  is  bad  advice.  Most  New  England  soils  are  worn 
out  and  cannot  be  restored.  The  section  must  always 
depend  on  other  parts  of  the  country  for  its  food  supply. 

New  Hampshire.  J-  K. 

E  do  not  believe  it!  If  New  England  decides 
that  her  soil  is  “worn  out”  and  attempts  to 
live  the  life  of  a  parasite — drawing  its  food  from  a 
distance — her  manufacturing  supremacy  will  slowly 
fade  away,  and  she  will  lose  her  place  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  sun.  In  the  future  the  food  supply  will  de¬ 
termine  the  fate  of  nations  and  sections.  The  soil 
of  New  England  is  not  “worn  out.”  We  know  of 
one  garden,  in  a  town  where  the  soil  is  naturally 
light,  which  has  produced  more  than  300  crops  in 
succession,  and  this  year’s  crop  is  best  of  all.  Around 


Concord,  Mass.,  are  fields  which  were  used  by  the 
Indians  as  gardens  before  the  white  settlers  ap¬ 
peared.  These  fields  have  been  in  continuous  cul¬ 
tivation  and  still  produce  great  crops.  In  Europe 
there  are  farms  which  have  been  under  cultivation 
for  1,000  years  and  more — still  productive  and 
strong.  Most  of  the  New  England  soil  is  capable 
of  producing  good  crops,  and  with  the  proper  han¬ 
dling  will  continue  production  for  centuries.  It  is 
no  more  “worn  out”  than  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the 
stars.  Much  of  it  is  “resting.”  More  of  it  has  been 
so  abused  that  it  is  sulky,  and  no  wonder,  but  it  is 
not  “worn  out.”  By  using  Soy  beans,  Sweet  and 
Alsike  clover  as  is  done  in  parts  of  the  Middle  West, 
thousands  of  acres  of  New  England  soil  can  be  made 
to  produce  bread  and  meat  for  home  consumption. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  New  England  people  stop 
listening  to  the  pessimists  and  really  believe  that 
their  soil  has  these  possibilities  the  food  supply  will 
increase.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  belief  in  the  soil  and 
its  possibilities. 

* 

HE  political  issue  in  New  York  State  this  year 
is  provided  by  Governor  Smith  in  his  efforts  to 
elect  an  Assembly  which  will  act  in  sympathy  with 
his  plans.  The  present  State  Senate  is  Democratic 
by  one  vote.  With  an  Assembly  of  the  same  politi¬ 
cal  faith  various  advantages  would  be  gained  by 
the  Governor,  in  addition  to  the  general  party  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  political  conflict  next  year.  Gov. 
Smith’s  well-known  program  of  “welfare”  legisla¬ 
tion  would  go  through,  and  the  Governor’s  chance 
for  the  Presidential  nomination  would  be  greatly 
increased.  Should  Governor  Smith  succeed  in  se¬ 
curing  an  Assembly  to  act  in  full  sympathy  with 
him  the  chances  would  favor  a  repeal  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  agricultural  law  and  the  passage  of  the  proposed 
school  bill.  This  raises  a  question  of  supreme  in¬ 
terest  to  farmers  and  country  people.  Few  people 
will  fight  for  the  agricultural  law  as  it  stands  at 
present,  but  there  is  no  sound  argument  for  chang¬ 
ing  it  until  something  better  is  proposed.  Governor 
Smith’s  plan  would  simply  transfer  the  political 
power  of  the  department  from  one  party  to  another 
without  improving  the  service.  In  the  school  bill 
the  farmers  have  a  definite  and  vital  issue.  The 
Governor  evidently  favors  the  bill,  which  was  in¬ 
troduced  last  session  and  will  work  for  its  passage. 
It  passed  the  Senate  and  would  be  likely  to  pass  an 
Assembly  controlled  by  the  Governor.  We  believe 
the  bill  would  be  used  for  trading  votes,  as  was  evi¬ 
dently  done  last  year  in  the  State  Senate.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  now,  before  the  election,  friends  of  the 
school  bill  are  dickering  for  political  support  and 
are  prepared  to  endorse  some  of  the  Governor’s  can¬ 
didates  in  order  to  make  sure  of  votes  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  for  the  school  bill.  Our  canvass  shows  that 
at  least  85  per  cent  of  rural  voters  oppose  the  bill. 
It  is  the  most  important  issue  that  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  for  50  years  and  their  only  hope  of 
defeating  it  lies  in  the  control  of  the  Assembly  this 
year.  Unless  they  make  a  supreme  effort  in  the 
next  few  days  and  force  this  issue  to  the  front  they 
are  likely  to  see  a  combination  at  Albany  next  Win¬ 
ter  that  will  force  this  school  law  upon  them,  and 
we  may  tell  the  politicians  that  the  effect  of  that 
upon  the  political  events  of  next  year  would  be  be¬ 
yond  our  power  to  describe. 


Brevities 

The  farmer  grows  a  crop  during  the  Summer,  and 
makes  a  growth  himself  during  the  Winter. 

You  must  have  money  to  be  a  gentleman  farmer,  but 
it  is  not  such  a  necessity  to  be  a  farmer  gentleman. 

Massachusetts  has  suspended  the  hunting  laws  for 
a  time,  chiefly  to  avoid  fire  troubles.  The  woods  are  as 
dry  as  powder. 

One  of  the  big  bread  makers  advertises  that  he  uses 
only  pure  creamery  butter  for'  shortening.  This  is  a 
good  sign  that  the  public  will  appreciate  a  good  thing. 

Shall  we  cut  the  tops  of  asparagus  this  Fall  or  let 
them  alone  until  Spring?  That  old  question  comes  up 
every  year.  We  let  them  alone.  They  hold  the  snow 
and  give  some  protection. 

Some  corn  was  frosted  this  year  before  it  could  be 
put  into  the  silo.  We  think  it  will  still  make  good 
silage  by  using  water  when  cutting  it  and  adding  some 
of  the  bacteria  as  a  “starter.” 

It  is  10  to  one  that  whenever  you  hear  men  or  women 
go  out  of  their  way  to  praise  themselves  or  their  goods 
you  begin  to  suspect  that  all  is  not  well.  Selfpraise 
will  rarely  stand  investigation. 

“Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.”  True 
now  as  it  ever  was  ;  in  fact,  more  true  than  ever.  Yet 
some  folks  will  not  invest  the  price  of  a  postage  stamp 
with  which  to  express  their  opinion  to  their  representa¬ 
tive. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  tells  of  receiving  ac¬ 
counts  of  potato  vines  that  produce  tomatoes.  This  is, 
of  course,  impossible,  and  investigation  shows  that  what 
the  reporters  took  to  be  tomatoes  are  ordinary  potato 
seed  balls. 
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You  Must  Tell  Them  What 

I  would  suggest  that  you  issue  a  warning  in  the  next 
copy  of  your  paper  that  the  people  demand  from  their 
candidates  for  tne  Assembly  that  they  come  out  flat- 
footed  with  an  answer  “Yes”  or  “No”  to  the  question, 
“Are  you  in  favor  of  the  new  school  bill?”  w.  H.  H. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A 


GOOD  idea.  We  think  most  members  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  will  vote  as  their  people  ask  them  to. 
There  may  be  a  few  who  will  refuse  to  do  so,  but 
the  great  majority  will  represent  their  people.  The 
point  is  to  make  them  understand  what  is  wanted.  A 
big  meeting  of  voters  in  every  school  district  with  a 
set  of  rousing  and  emphatic  resolutions,  and  a  good 
many  straight  individual  letters,  will  make  the  issue 
clear.  Farmers  must  understand  that  in  this  case 
they  have  got  to  do  it  themselves.  Most  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  farm  organizations  are  in  favor  of  the  school 
bill,  and  will  try  to  make  it  appear  that  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  membership,  or  plain  farmers.  That  makes 
the  job  harder,  but  the  result  will  be  all  the  more 
convincing  if  farmers  will  unite  and  make  their 
wishes  known.  The  time  has  come  for  them  to  do 
this,  or  stand  by  and  see  the  last  of  their  power  over 
school  matters  taken  from  them. 

The  problem  of  reaching  the  State  Senators  is 
harder  and  more  complicated.  The  map  shown  on 
this  page  will  indicate  the  distribution  of  the  51 
Senate  districts  in  New  York.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  Senators  do  not  come  as  close  to  the  voters, 
since  they  represent  a  large  territory,  and  they  are 
elected  for  a  two-year  term.  Our  present  State 
Senators  do  not  come  up  for  election  this  year,  so 
there  is  no  way  of  directly  reaching  them  now  on 
this  school  bill.  Last  Winter  the  State 
Senate  voted  42  to  8  in  favor  of  the 
new  bill,  and  we  have  been  asked  by 
many  readers  to  state  just  how  this 
vote  was  divided.  We,  therefore,  give 
the  names  of  the  Senators  and  the  dis¬ 
tricts  which  they  represent. 

A  study  of  the  map  will  show  who 
represents  your  district,  so  that  you 
may  know  just  how  these  men  voted. 

First  comes  the  list  of  those  who 
voted  in  favor  of  the  bill,  the  members 
representing  the  districts : 

Mark  W.  Allen .  24 

D.  II.  Ames . 51 

Benj.  Antin  .  22 

W.  S.  Augsbury .  37 

Wm.  T.  B  yne .  30 

Wm.  W.  Campbell .  47 

Daniel  J.  Carroll . .  11 

Ernest  E.  Cole .  43 

S.  H.  Cotillo .  18 

Fredk.  M.  Davenport .  36 

Bernard  Downing .  14 

John  J.  Donegan .  -3 

B.  F.  Farrell .  5 

M.  Y.  Ferris .  33 

L.  W.  Gibbs .  50 

Frank  Giorgio  .  £ 

J.  A.  Hastings . 

Chas.'  J,  Hewett.  .  . . 

James  A.  Higgins... 

F.  W.  Kavanaugh.. 

P.  M.  Kleinfeld . 

John  Knight .  44 

R.  C.  Lacey . 

Meyer  Levy  .  17 

>W.  L.  Love . 

Seymour  Lovvman...  41 

S.  E.  Mastick . 

E  J.  MoGarry .  3 

D‘.  T.  O’Brien .  19 

E.  M.  Rabenold .  13 

That  makes  a  to 

bill. 

The  Senators  who  voted  against  the  bill  are  named 
as  follows : 


and  for  certificates  10  cents,  or  a  total  of  20  cents, 
leaving  the  price  net  to  the  producer  $2.10  per 
100  lbs. 

The  Non-pool  flat  price  for  all  milk  for  September 
was  $2.78.  The  small  sales  on  a  classified  basis, 
which  have  not  been  reported,  would  reduce  this  a 
little  in  an  average  of  the  whole.  In  the  Buffalo 
and  Rochester  districts  an  exception  is  made  by 
both  associations,  the  pool  Class  I  price  being  $2.64, 
and  the  Non-pool  $2.65. 

The  Sheffield  Farms  group  report  a  flat  price  for 
all  milk  of  $2.75  to  producers. 

The  Eastern  States  Producers  have  not  completed 
their  average  returns  from  all  jdants,  but  estimate 
an  average  of  approximately  $2.57.  The  highest  net 
return  by  a  unit  of  this  group  to  its  producers  was 
$2.64. 

The  Twin  City  Milk  Producers’  Association  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  which  supplies  St.  Paul  and  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  paid  its  producers  $2.75  per  100  lbs.  for  August 
in  a  territory  in  which  only  about  one-third  of  the 
production  is  used  for  liquid  consumption.  The  cost 
of  delivering  the  milk  of  the  association  is  28  cents 
per  100  lbs. 

Following  is  the  report  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  prices  to  producers  in 
Eastern  territory,  reduced  to  the  3  per  cent  basis : 


about  50  cents  a  can.  so  that  the  annual  railroad  milk 
freight  bill  is  more  than  $17,000,000.  This  would  pay 
5  per  cent  interest  on  $340,000,000.  I  think  it  an  exor¬ 
bitant  freight  charge,  yet  the  railroads  say  they  can  do 
it  for  no  less,  and  farmers  have  to  pay  it. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  f.  howeix. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


$2.36 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  .  .  . . 

2.55 

Cleveland,  O.  .  .  . 

.  .  2.67 

1.72 

Cincinnati,  O.  .  . 

.  2.00 

3.06 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

..  2.86 

2.94 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  . 

.  .  2.15 

1.90 

2.89 

Scranton,  Pa.  .  .  . 

.  .  2.95 

Another  View  of  the  School  Problem 

HERE  is  a  new  side  to  the  school  discussion.  We 
are  willing  to  present  them  all.  This  is  taken 
from  an  address  made  by  Wm.  Truman  of  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y. : 

The  problem  of  the  rural  school  lies  largely  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  last  human  activity  to  fall  a  victim  to 
the  efficiency  expert. 

Our  rural  schools  have  a  record  of  over  a  hundred 
years’  service  practically  unblemished,  during  which  a 
wonderful  work  has  been  performed,  the  result  of  which 
has  been  apparent  in  every  walk  of  life.  During  all  this 
time  the  responsibility  for  the  details  of  the  rural 
schools  has  rested  on  the  rural  people  who  have  built  the 
schoolhouse,  hired  the  teachers,  collected  the  taxes  and 
paid  the  bills  without  recompense  or  reward.  The  very 
fact  of  there  being  no  money  in  it  has  kept  it  free  from 
the  grasp  of  the  politicians,  and  for  the  same  reason  the 
experts  have  left  it  severely  alone. 

Now,  however,  we  are  faced  with  a  new  situation,  and 
the  patrons  of  the  rural  schools  find  themselves  between 
the  devil  of  the  efficiency  expert  and  the  deep  sea  of  the 
politician. 

Having  reached  a  point  in  our  history  where  one  in 
every  60  is  an  office-holder,  and  every  available  avenue 
for  creating  more  has  reached  the  saturation  point,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  discover  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new  to  take  care  of  the  annual  output  of  our 
colleges  and  universities.  To  further  this  highly  laud¬ 
able  and  ingenious  arrangement  it  has  been  found  nec¬ 
essary  to  condemn  our  rural  school  system,  which  by  the 
aid  of  efficiency  experts  has  been  done  through  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one,  who  in  their 
turn  have  now  placed  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  politicians,  to  whom  they  are  now  pleading  and 
promising  in  an  effort  to  get  the  entire  management  of 
the  rural  schools  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
rural  people,  at  least  so  far  as  the  man¬ 
agement  is  concerned,  for  they  will  gra¬ 
ciously  allow  us  to  pay  for  it  all  in  future 
as  we  have  done  in  the  past. 


42 

M.  E.  Reiburn . 

20 

6 

E.  M.  Robinson . 

35 

9 

32 

C.  E.  Russell . 

4 

.T.  T.  Ryan . 

31 

44 

II.  J  Schackno . 

21 

49 

T.  J.  Sheridan . 

15 

17 

Nathan  Straus,  Jr.. 

15 

8 

Parton  Swift . 

48 

41 

J.  F.  Twomey . 

10 

26 

.Tames  J.  Walker... 

12 

3 

,T.  J  Webb. . 

28 

19 

W.  W.  Westall - 

25 

13 

of  42  Senators  who  favored  the 
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The  monthly  comparisons  with  the  1916  records 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 


- September - 

1917 

1922 

1928 

$2.55 

$1.85 

$2.10 

2.64 

2.55 

2.75 

2.35 

2.305 

2.38 

.4430 

.4099 

.45979 

.2525 

.2325 

.26067 

27  G.  R.  Fearon .  38 

39  W.  T.  Theyer .  34 

29  George  I,.  Thompson.  1 

46  James  J.  Whitley...  45 

As  will  be  seen,  practically  all  the  Senate  dis¬ 

tricts  above  No.  24  are  controlled  by  the  rural  coun¬ 
ties,  the  probable  exceptions  being  in  Monroe  and 


Caleb  II.  Baumes.  . 
A.  J.  Bloomfield... 

A.  F.  Bouton . 

H  E.  Dick. 


Milk  1916 

Borden’s  . $1.51 

League  . 

Co-op.  Unit,  high.  1.89 
Ind.  Group,  high. 

B.  and  C.  value..  1.73 
Butter,  c.  per  lb...  .3388 

Cheese,  c.  per  lb..  .1975 

In  comparing  prices  with  the  pre-war  record,  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  now,  as  compared  with  then.  In  other 
words,  we  must  estimate  how  many  quarts  of  milk 
we  gave  then  for  the  things  we  had  to  buy,  and  how 
many  quarts  we  give  now  for  the  same  things.  No 
one  can  estimate  this  more  correctly  than  the  farmer 
himself.  Economists  estimate  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  now  from  55  to  65  per  cent  of  its  pre¬ 
war  value.  Taking  the  highest  estimate,  the  1923 
prices  in  the  table  would  be  equivalent  to  1916,  as 


The  Big  New  York  Apple  Show 

THE  great  apple  show  to  be  held  in 
New  York  Nov.  3-10  will  be  the 
greatest  event  of  its  kind  and  will 
make  a  new  era  in  the  fruit  business. 
It  will  be  a  spectacular  industrial  ex¬ 
hibition  with  new  features  that  will 
interest  and  hold  city  consumers.  The 
entire  agricultural  world  is  now  com¬ 
peting  for  a  chance  to  help  fill  the 
great  stomach  of  New  York  City.  The 
bread  and  meat  must  naturally  come 
from  a  distance,  but  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  milk  and  fruit  and 
vegetables  needed  by  the  great  city, 
should  not  be  produced  right  in  its 
own  backyard.  There  may  have  been 
a  time  when  the  apple  was  regarded 
as  a  luxury.  Now  it  is  properly  con¬ 
sidered  a  food,  and  must  be  discussed 
as  such.  Our  Eastern  growers  have  been  content 
to  produce  the  best  apples  in  the  world  without  try¬ 
ing  to  make  their  best  customers  realize  the  full 
quality.  They  have  lacked  teamwork  in  advertising 
and  selling  their  fruit.  As  a  result  other  sections, 
far  away,  have  come  into  this,  our  natural  market, 
and  well  nigh  monopolized  it.  This  great  fruit  ex¬ 
position  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  deal  for  Eastern 
apple  growers.  We  know  we  have  the  quality,  and 
we  propose  to  make  the  consuming  public  realize 
that  right  at  their  own  back  door  may  be  found  na¬ 
ture’s  original  package  of  pulp  and  juice,  as  hand¬ 
some  as  a  picture  and  the  healthiest  handful  of 
food  ever  presented  to  man.  Out  of  this  exhibition 
will  come  a  new  knowledge  of  Eastern  resources  and 
that  will  mean  new  business  for  fruit  growers.  It 
is  the  biggest  opportunity  we  have  ever  had  to  plant 
apple  trees  in  the  imagination  of  Broadway  and 
Riverside  Drive.  It  is  one  of  those  big  co-opera¬ 
tive  market  enterprises  which  so  often  change  the 


Erie  counties.  A  study  of  the  map  will  show  that 
many  of  these  up-State  Senators  voted  for  the  bill. 
The  chances  are  that  they  did  not  realize  the  feeling 
among  their  country  people.  They  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  feeling  if  our  country  voters  ex¬ 
pect  to  influence  their  Senators  during  the  next  ses¬ 
sion,  as  they  are  not  up  for  re-election  this  year. 
Our  people  must  take  up  the  old  and  effective  plan  of 
“licking  a  stamp”  if  they  expect  to  influence  these 
men. 

Keep  this  list  and  map  for  reference;  you  will 
have  great  need  of  it  when  the  Legislature  meets  in 
January. 


A  Comparison  of  Milk  Prices 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association 
announces  the  pool  price  for  September  to  the 
association  as  $2.30  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk. 
From  this  there  is  deducted  for  expenses  10  cents, 


follows : 

League  . $1,365  B.  and  C.  value.  . $1,547 

Co-  op.  Unit,  high.  1.716  Butter  . 2988 

Ind.  Group,  high..  1.7S7  Cheese  . 1694 

This  indicates  a  lower  price  all  along  the  line  than 
the  low  prices  of  1916.  The  figures  serve  merely  to 
visualize  what  we  already  know.  They  confirm 
producers’  daily  experiences.  With  the  record  on  the 
table,  face  up,  we  should  be  able  to  find  an  equitable 
exchange  of  farm  products  in  the  markets  for  the 
goods  of  the  factory  and  shop. 


The  Railroads  and  Milk 

I  would  like  to  give  dairymen  an  intimation  of  what 
the  railroads  make  out  of  the  dairy  business.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Milk  Reporter,  from  January  1.  1923.  to 
May  31  of  the  same  year,  they  hauled  11,315,558  cans 
of  milk  and  cream,  and  condensed  milk  to  make  the 
whole  equivalent  to  14.515.963  cans  of  plain  milk. 
This  would  give  a  total  of  substantially  35.000.000 
cans  3  year.  I  understand  the  rate  charged  averages 


character  of  the  business  done  by  an  entire  section. 
Everyone  should  have  a  share  in  this  enterprise.  It 
will  mean  something  to  you  whether  you  produce 
apples  or  simply  eat  them.  Come  if  you  can  and 
help  out. 


Improve  The  Present  School 

I  am  a  farmer’s  wife  and  mother  of  four  school  chil-  ’ 
dren,  and  I  do  occasionally  visit  our  school,  which  is 
more  than  the  majority  of  parents  do  in  this  section. 

There  are  about  30  children  and  desks  for  20.  The 
children  are  sitting  two  or  three  together  and  most  of 
the  desks  that  they  have  are  broken  and  unfit  for  any 
use  unless  it  is  to  tear  their  clothes. 

Why  these  conditions?  Simply  the  indifference  of 
the  parents  and  taxpayers  in  the  district.  At  our 
yearly  school  meeting  there  are  usually  four  or  five 
men  gathered,  and  they  proceed  in  the  shortest  time 
possible  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  school  for  a 
year.  It  is  usually  a  fight  as  to  who  shall  be  the  un¬ 
fortunate  trustee,  and  the  man  who  is  most  easily  per¬ 
suaded,  gets  the  appointment  or,  as  has  happened  sev¬ 
eral  times,  it  is  given  to  some  one  who  is  not  present 
(Continued  on  Page  1351) 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

Our 

With 

Hallowe’en  page  is  full  of  glee 
letters  and  drawings  for  all  to  see. 

Memory  Verse 

O  ! — fruit  loved  of  boyhood  ! — the  old  days  recalling, 

When  wood-grapes  were  purpling  and  brown  nuts  were  falling! 
When  wild,  ugly  faces  we  carved  in  its  skin, 

Staring  out  through  the  dark  with  a  candle  within  ! 

When  we  laughed  round  the  corn-heap,  with  hearts  all  in  tune, 

Our  chair  a  broad  pumpkin, — our  lantern  the  moon, 

Telling  tales  of  the  fairy  who  traveled  like  steam, 

In  a  pumpkin-shell  coach,  with  two  rats  for  her  team  ! 

— From  The  Pumpkin,  by  JOHN  greenleaf  WHITTIER. 


At  last  you  have  it — our  Hallowe’en 
page !  Isn’t  it  a  fine  one ;  well  worth 
waiting  for,  you  will  agree!  Many  boys 
and  girls  have  helped  to  make  this  page, 
not  only  those  whose  work  is  printed,  but. 
all  whose  names  are  listed  on  page  1353. 
Our  thanks  are  due  to  every  one  of  them. 
If  you  did  not  help  this  time  you  should 
be  doubly  glad  that  there  were  some  who 
did.  Had  they  not  done  so  you  would  not 
have  the  pleasure  that  is  yours  this  mo¬ 
ment.  But  resolve  to  do  your  part  in 
coming  months.  Indeed  you  will  find 
your  interest  growing  as  soon  as  you  be¬ 
gin  to  work  for  Our  Page. 

Many  wrote  that  they  like  the  idea  of 
the  special  pages  this  Fall.  One  girl  said, 
“I  am  sure  the  plans  you  have  suggested 
will  be  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  all,  for 
nearly  every  boy  and  girl  likes  to  draw, 
and  there  are  always  many  other  inter¬ 
esting  things  to  do.”  So  as  soon  as  you 
have  enjoyed  this  page  to  the  full,  get  out 
your  paper  and  pens,  put  on  your  think¬ 
ing  caps  and  see  what  you  can  produce 
for 

Our  Thanksgiving  Page 

There  are  many  things  that  will  be 
needed.  At  the  very  beginning  is  the 
motto  in  the  box.  It  should  express  our 
feeling  about  the  relation  of  Our  Page  to 
Thanksgiving  time.  Then  we  will  need  a 
fine  heading  drawing.  Following  this 
will  be  a  memory  verse,  and  we  could  use 
several  bits  of  poetry  scattered  here  and 
there.  You  can  hunt  for  verses  that  you 
think  we  would  all  enjoy  (be  sure  to  give 
the  author’s  name),  and  you  can  also  try 


Drawn  by  Dawn  Wilson  (11  Years), 
New  York 


your  hand  at  making  up  some  original 
verses.  Of  course  we  will  need  plenty  of 
drawings  and  pictures  appropriate  to  the 
Thanksgiving  season.  And  we  can  have 
stories  (both  true  and  make  believe),  es¬ 
says  on  how  Thanksgiving  came  to  be, 
letters  on  the  reasons  we  have  to  be  truly 
thankful  at  thi  stime,  suggestions  for 
making  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  an  oc¬ 
casion  to  be  long  remembered,  others  fcr 
pleasant  things  to  do  in  the  time  before 
and  after  dinner,  and  still  others  for  lit¬ 
tle  ways  of  making  the  day  happier  for 
friends  and  neighbors.  After  all.  Thanks¬ 
giving  is  more  than  just  a  big  dinner, 
isn’t  it?  It  is — but  there,  I  think  you 
•had  better  answer  that. 

Send  in  all  contributions  to  reach  your 


editor  by  November  3.  Our  Page  must 
be  out  the  Saturday  before  Thanksgiving, 
so  we  will  have  to  hurry. 

A  Hallowe’en  Party 


Last  year  we  had  a  party  on  Hallow¬ 
e’en  night,  and  we  certainly  had  great 
fun,  so  I  thought  I’d  write  and  tell  our 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Marian  Kachel 
(14  Years),  Pennsylvania 


readers  about  it.  It  was  this  way.  We 
invited  some  people  we  knew,  and  also 
our  parents.  We  dressed  ourselves  up 
and  our  parents  and  the  people  that  were 
there  had  to  guess  who  we  were.  Some 
dressed  in  white  sacks,  making  holes  for 
head  and  arms,  making  them  look  like 
night  gowns,  and  put  masks  over  their 
faces  and  stockings  over  their  hands.  One 
boy  had  a  black  stocking  on  one  hand  and 
a  white  one  on  the  other.  We  put  on  old 
boots  over  our  shoes.  One  boy  had  his 
father’s. big  rubber  boot  on  one  foot  and 
his  mother’s  old  high-heeled  shoes  on  the 
other,  making  him  look  very  funny.  We 
had  ice  cream,  cakes,  cookies,  soda  and 
pie  and  candy.  We  had  a  potato  race. 
We  put  a  basket  of  potatoes  at  one  end 
of  a  room  and  an  empty  basket  at  the 
other  (don’t  take  a  basket  too  large). 
You  take  a  spoon  and  get  a  potato  on  it 
and  run  with  all  your  might  to  the  other 
basket.  Be  careful  not  to  drop  the  po¬ 
tato,  because  if  you  do  you  must  pick  if 
up  with  the  spoon  without  touching  it 
with  your  fingers.  The  one  who  moves 
all  the  potatoes  from  one  basket  to  the 
other  in  the  shortest  time  wins.  We  had 
six  start  at  once,  and  it  was  great  fun. 
The  winners  were  presented  with  large 
packages  that  had  only  a  toothbrush  or  a 
piece  of  candy,  a  lolly  pop  or  some  other 
small  article  in  them,  wrapped  around 
with  so  much  paper  as  to  look  like -a  big 
present.  We  played  blindman’s  buff  and 
hide-and-go-seek.  It  was  an  evening  hap¬ 
pily  spent  and  not  expensive,  and  every¬ 
body  went  home  satisfied. 

New  York.  anna  dziewiatowstci 

(13  years). 


The  Party  We  Would  Like 

On  Hallowe’en  we  would  like  a  party 
of  our  schoolmates,  all  dressed  in  school 
clothes  and  ready  for  fun.  Our  invita¬ 
tions  would  be  written  on  orange  paper, 
doubled  and  cut-  in  the  shape  of  a  pump¬ 
kin.  Eyes,  nose  and  mouth  would  be  cut 
out  of  the  front  page  to  make  it  look  like 
a  Jack-o’-lantern,  and  the  message  would 
be  written  on  the  inside  back  page.  We 
would  decorate  the  house  with  Autumn 
leaves,  black  paper  cats,  brownies, 
witches  and  Jack-o’-lanterns.  Everyone 
enjoys  games,  so  we  would  have  these : 
Take  a  bite  from  an  apple  suspended  from 


the  ceiling  by  a  string,  but  do  not  touch 
it  with  your  hands.  Spin  a  tin  or  granite 
pie  dish  on  the  floor  and  call  someone  to 
catch  it  before  it  stops.  Op  the  wall  fas¬ 
ten  a  big  paper  brownie  and  pin  his  cap 
on  while  blindfolded.  These  are  some 
good  forfeits:  Repeat  the  alphabet  back¬ 
wards  ;  make  two  lines  of  poetry  ;  count 
backwards  from  twenty-five ;  put  one 
hand  where  the  other  cannot  touch  it  (on 
the  other  elbow)  ;  run  across  the  room 
carrying  a  hickorynut  in  a  teaspoon  ;  ask 
a  question  that  can  be  answered  only 
with  yes  (what  does  y-e-s  spell?)  ;  recite 
a  Mother  Goose  rhyme ;  imitate  the  call 
of  some  animal ;  whistle  “Yankee  Doo¬ 
dle” ;  give  a  riddle;  say  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  table  of  two’s  backwards ;  sing 
“Three  Blind  Mice.” 

Beforehand  write  suitable  fortunes  for 
boys  and  for  girls  on  little  cut-out 
brownies.  Put  these  fortunes  in  two 
boxes  and  set  them  in  a  big  iron  kettle. 
Have  a  witch  stir  and  give  out  the  for¬ 
tunes.  The  witch  and  the  kettle  should 
be  in  a  room  or  a  corner  of  the  yard  or 
at  one  end  of  the  porch,  dimly  lighted  by 
Jack-o’-lanterns.  Some  cornstalks  to  rus¬ 
tle  make  it  more  ghostly.  The  kettle 
should  be  hung  on  a  tripod  and  under  the 
kettle  a  lighted  lantern  back  of  red  crepe 
paper  makes  a  real-looking  fire. 

We  want  to  make  molasses  candy  and 
everyone  pull  a  piece.  While  the  candy 
cooks,  pop  some  corn.  Everyone  also 
likes  sandwiches,  apples  and  nuts.  A  big 
bonfire  of  leaves  would  complete  the 
night’s  fun.  anna  (14),  Charles  (11) 

Illinois.  and  saraii  (8)  graham. 


The  Jack-o’-Lantern  Man 

First  you  need  to  get  a  pumpkin, 
Firm  and  smooth  and  yellow, 
Round  and  shiny,  big  and  hard — 
Just  a  handsome  fellow. 

Cut  a  round  place  from  the  top, 
Lift  it  by  the  handle, 

Scoop  out  seeds  and  pulp,  then  fix 
The  place  to  hold  the  candle. 

Make  two  big  round  holes  for  eyes, 
Then  cut  out  a  ’normous 
Smiley,  stretchy,  curly  mouth, 
Turned  up  at  the  corners. 

Put  in  little  sticks  for  teeth, 

Missing  here  and  there, 

Make  a  long  three-cornered  nose, 
Doesn’t  he  look  “quare.” 


Now  just  after  dusk  you’ll  see, 

When  the  candle’s  lighted, 

Mr.  Jack  come  calling  round, 

Though  he’s  not  invited. 

Author? 

New  Jersey.  Sent  by  Helen  syenec 

(10  years) . 


The  Haunted  Woods 

It  was  Hallowe’en  time.  My  sister  and 
I  made  Jack-o’-lanterns.  We  were  going 
to  get  our  friend  Beatrice.  I  took  a  sheet 
along.  As  soon  as  we  got  to  the  haunted 
woods  I  stopped.  I  told  my  sister  Arlene 
to  go  up  and  get  Beatrice.  As  soon  as 
she  had  gone  I  put  the  sheet  over  my 
head.  I  waited  a  little  while.  Then  I 
started  out  to  meet  them.  I  met  them 
about  half  way  between  the  haunted 
woods  and  Beatrice’s  house.  They 
thought  I  was  a  ghost,  so  they  turned 
around  and  ran  as  fast  as  they  could.  I 
hid  in  a  clump  of  bushes'  until  they  re¬ 
turned.  Then  I  came  out  from  my  hiding 
place  and  called  to  them  not  to  be  afraid. 

We  went  over  into  the  haunted  woods. 
We  saw  a  ghost  in  the  corner  of  the 
woods.  So  we  ran  down  to  the  further 
corner  of  the  woods.  There  we  saw  an¬ 


other  ghost.  We  ran  back  to  where  we 
started  from.  There  we  saw  our  father. 
We  told  him  that  we  had  seen  two  ghosts, 
one  in  this  corner  and  one  in  the  further 
corner.  He  said  he  must  have  been  the 
ghost  in  this  corner.  We  took  him  down 
to  the  other  corner.  We  ran  ahead  to  see 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Eunice  Crighton, 
Connecticut 


if  the  ghost  was  still  there,  and  it  was. 
When  my  father  came  he  said  we  must  be 
blind,  because  it  was  a  white  cow. 

New  York.  evelyn  cramer 

(9  years). 


More  Party  Suggestions 

I  will  tell  you  ideas  I  have  for  Hallow¬ 
e’en  from  parties  my  mother  has  given : 

A  “bunkin’  ”  party  for  six  girls  where 
it  was  not  handy  to  return  home  at  night 
meant  that  they  just  bunked  in  and 
stayed  all  night.  That  time  we  made 
chocolate  and  got  our  own  supper.  We 
had  dark  cookies  with  white  frosting 
faces  and  frills  of  crepe  paper.  Each  one 
was  given  a  different  colored  cap  to  wear 
for  the  evening.  The  place  cards  were 
figures  dressed  in  fancy  Hallowe’en  cos¬ 
tumes,  mounted  on  cardboard,  and  a  brace 
attached  for  slipping  over  the  tumblers. 
Each  girl  was  given  a  Bogie  book,  dec¬ 
orated  with  witches,  etc.,  containing  21 
questions,  the  last  one  being  “Have  you 


told  the  truth?”  Everyone  also  had  to 
write  a  complete  description  of  herself. 
We  ducked  for  apples,  blew  out  colored 
candles  that  stood  for  different  fortunes 
according  to  color;  were  blindfolded  to 
touch  one  of  several  saucers  containing 
stones,  dirt,  feathers,  silk,  cotton,  etc 
Each  was  given  a  bottle  of  “medicine” 
and  a  prescription.  Mine  was  “a  remedy 
tor  cold  feet,”  and  contained  a  stamp  “A 
tonic  for  the  tired  pocketbook”  was  a 
penny.  We  did  our  dishes  and  bunked  in, 
which  was  the  most  fun  of  all.  Next 
morning  we  got  our  breakfast  and  did  the 
dishes,  so  we  did  not  make  much  extra 
work. 

Another  time  the  table  was  set  for  14 
Partners  were  found  by  matching  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  cards  cut  on  different  lines.  Each 
place  had  a  little  figure  about  three  and 
one-half  inches  high  cut  from  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and  mounted  on  cardboard. 
The  plates  were  paper,  with  slices  of  or¬ 
ange  moon,  a  yellow  pumpkin  and  a  black 
cat  pasted  on  the  extreme  edge.  The 
menu  cards  were  hinged  paper  cut  in 
pumpkin  shape.  The  bill  of  fare  was  all 
mixed  up.  Ghostly  dose  was  water.  Jack- 
o’-lantern  was  a  small  pumpkin  hollowed 
out,  lined  with  lunch  paper  and  filled 
with  salad,  and  the  top  put  back  on.  Ear 
o’  corn  proved  to  be  a  cornhusk  with  a 
banana  inside  instead  of  corn.  Witches’ 
brew  was  fresh  cider  in  paper  cups.  Hob¬ 
goblins  were  pasteboard  faces  dressed  in 
full  black  shirts  fastened  at  the  neck, 
which  concealed  a  small  dish  containing 
three  sweet  baked  apples.  In  the  middie 
of  the  table  was  a  large  pumpkin  with 
fire  inside  (alcohol  cubes)  and  two  large 
two-faced  pumpkins  at  each  end  of  the 
table  were  lighted,  giving  light  enough 
so  that  the  lamp  over  the  table  could  be 
dimmed  and  the  globe  covered  with  light 
blue  crepe  paper,  making  a  faint,  ghostly 
light.  Other  globes  were  covered  with 
black  paper  with  cut-out  faces. 


Drawn  by  Helen  Ward  (14  Years),  New  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Booth  (15  Years),  New  York 
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You  can  make  witches,  cats  and  owls 
in  silhouette  by  cutting  them  out  of  card¬ 
board  and  dipping  in  wax  from  old  rec¬ 
ords  melted  up.  Windows  are  very  pret¬ 
ty,  especially  from  the  outside,  with 
large  round  moons  of  yellow  crepe  paper 
pasted  on  the  glass,  or  with  a  natural 
limb  fastened  up  with  a  black  paper  owl 
on  it.  It  starts  the  fun  for  everyone  to 
tell  a  riddle,  and  we  had  such  good  ones. 
Here  is  one:  Nothing  so  long,  nothing  so 
strong,  as  lies  on  the  kitchen  door. 

New  York.  grace  wiikat 

(15  years). 


A  Charm 

If  on  a  grinning  pumpkin 
An  old  black  cat  you  see, 

Hold  out  a  lighted  candle 
And  witches  and  goblins  flee. 

Author? 

New  York.  Sent  by  anna  Rogers 

(15  years). 


What  Happens  in  the  Dark 

Every  boy  and  girl  knows  what  fun  it 
is  to  dress  up  on  Hallowe'en  night  and 
sally  forth  with  sheets  and  Jack-o’-lau- 
ferns  to  make  the  round  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  often  happens — perhaps  it  al- 


take  to  doing  little  tasks  we  know  need 
doing— someone’s  wood  piled  neatly  in  a 
shed,  another’s  leaves  raked  up  and 
burned,  another’s  little  patch  of  corn 
husked  out  and  pumpkins  stored  away. 
There  are  lonely  men  and  women  strug- 


Dr&irn  by  Elizabeth  Steed  (13  Years), 
Connecticut 


gling  hard  in  every  neighborhood.  What 
help  a  crew  of  husky  boys  could  give  to 
such  in  one  evening’s  lark  with  kindly 
purpose  back  of  it!  The.  boys  and  girls 
who  read  Our  Page  might  well  be  leaders 
in  such  plans  as  these.  .1  fake  people  ylad, 
not  mad! 


The  Kingfisher 

I  think  the  answer  to  the  new  Nature 
Puzzle  is  a  kingfisher.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  birds  of  our  country.  As- 
you  walk  along  the  banks  of  a  stream  you 
may  often  see  one  darting  through  the 
air.  It  perches  on  a  branch  over  the 
water  and  waits  patiently  until  a  fish 
passes  underneath.  Then  it  drops  sud¬ 
denly  into  the  water,  splashes  about  for  a 
moment  or  two  and  then  return  with  its 
victim  struggling  in  its  beak.  It  surely 
is  fun  to  watch  them. 

New  York.  dorothy  Butterfield 

(14  years). 


Drawn  by  Rebecca ■  Spencer  (12  Years), 
Maine 

ways  happens — that  there  comes  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  play  some  prank  or  jest  that  in 
the  bright  light  of  day  would  never  be 
considered  at  all.  And  if  we  tell  the 
truth,  it  will  be  that  these  “practical 
jokes”  are  not  always  funny  or  harmless. 
They  sometimes  injure  and  they  usually 
anger  those  who  are  the  victims.  Nowt 
we  who  have  in  other  years  yielded  to 
such  impulse  will  confess  in  our  most 
secret  hearts  that  it  was  not  good  fun 
after  all,  that  there  was  less  charm  and 
mystery  in  the  Hallowe’en  adventure  after 
such  a  deed  than  there  had  been  before; 
in  short,  that  it  “left  a  bad  taste  in  our 
mouths.” 

Could  we  not  turn  the  tables  round 
this  year,  and  have  what  happens  in  the 
dark  be  something  that  will  make  us  glad 
we  did  it?  Suppose  we  think  over  the 


The  answer  to  the  Nature  Puzzle  is 
the  kingfisher.  As  I  live  near  a  large 
creek  I  have  seen  many  of  them.  They 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  interesting  bird. 
This  Summer  when  we  would  go  down  to 
the  creek  to  swim  we  would  watch  them. 
Towards  evening  or  in  early  morning  -we 
would  see  more  of  them.  They  had  their 
nests  in  the  side  of  the  creek  bank.  And 
as  this  creek  had  an  abundant  supply  of 
minnows  this  was  indeed  a  good  place  to 
raise  their  young.  ALICE  piiair. 

New  York. 

Several  readers  sent  drawings  of  the 
kingfisher,  of  which  the  best  was  from 
Charlotte  Booth,  but  since  a  Hallowe’en 
drawing  of  hers  is  used  I  selected  Charles 
Stefanec’s  kingfisher.  It  shows  well  how 
the  bird  perches  over  the  water  and 
watches  for  food.  For  the  most  part  the 
fish  that  the  kingfisher  catches  are  small 
and  unimportant,  but  sometimes  it  does 
harm  to  fisheries  and  has  to  be  con¬ 
trolled.  There  is  no  bird  just  like  it,  and 
few  with  such  interesting  habits.  Every 


people  in  our  neighborhood  for  whom  we 
could  do  some  little  act  of  kindness  as  we 
make  our  holiday  rounds.  Would  there  _ 
not  be  just  as  great  a  thrill  in  stealing 
up  to  a  door  or  window  with  a  little  gift 
of  fruit  or  nuts — or  whatever  we  may 
have  that  our  neighbor  does  not  have — 
in  giving  a  sharp  knock  and  in  racing 
away  to  hide  with  our  lanterns  at  a  safe 
distance  to  watch  the  result?  Would 
not  the  sight  of  first  sudden  anger  turned 
quickly  to  surprise  and  pleasure  well  re¬ 
pay  us  for  our  new  plan  and  the  little 
trouble  it  will  take?  Suppose  instead  of 
unhinging  gates  and  moving  things  out  of 
place  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  we 


country  boy  and  girl  should  know  the 
kingfisher. 


A  New  Nature  Puzzle 

This  insect  has  three  divisions  to  its 
body  ;  head,  thorax,  abdomen.  It  is  black 
in  color  and  very  common  in  Summer. 
There  are  many  species.  The  female 
builds  her  nest  of  mud  in  sheltered  places, 
generally  on  fences  or  on  the  sides  of 
barns,  either  on  the  inside  of  on  the  out¬ 
side  under  the  eaves.  It  wall  also  enter 
deserted  rooms  of  houses,  and  sometimes 
those  that  are  used.  The  nest  is  built 
with  a  varying  number  of  mud  cells,  usu¬ 
ally  placed  in  a  single  row,  but  some¬ 
times  in  double  rows.  Food  for  the  young 
is  placed  in  the  cells.  This  consists  of 


spiders  which  are  stung  and  paralyzed. 
As  many  are  placed  in  each  cell  as  it  will 
hold.  On  the  last  one  put  in  the  egg  is 
laid.  Then  the  cell  is  closed  up.  The 
egg  hatches  into  the  larva,  which  begins 
to  feed  immediately.  After  10  days  or 
two  weeks  the  larva  reaches  full  growth 
and  forms  a  cocoon  in  the  cell,  where  it 
passes  the  Winter  and  comes  out  in 
Spring  full  grown.  ‘What  is  it? 

New  York.  carrie  Phillips. 


Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm 

BY  KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN 

This  is  the  answer  to  last  month’s 
Book  Puzzle,  as  all  of  you  know  who  have 
ever  read  the  book.  And  if  you  have  not 
read  it,  try  to  do  so  by  all  means,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  other  books  by  this 
charming  story  writer,  who  passed  away 
just  last  August  while  on  a  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land.  This  is  the  reason  it  seemed  to  me 
specially  fitting  to  have  this  book  puzzle 
now. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  drawing 
by  Agnes  Berglund,  and  Rebecca  Spencer 
(13  years)  of  Maine  deserves  mention  for 
the  drawing  she  sent.  Also,  here  are  a 
couple  of  letters : 

...>K^te  DouSlas  Wigg'iu  is  the  author  of 
Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm.”  She 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1859. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Smith.  She  grad¬ 
uated  from  Abbott  Academy  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  in  1878.  She  married  Samuel 
U  lggin  in  1880.  After  his  death  she 
married  George  C.  Riggs  in  1895.  Some 
of  the  books  she  wrote  are  “The  Birds’ 
Christmas  Carol.”  “The  Storv  of  Patsy  ” 
“Polly  Oliver’s  Problem,”  “The  Affair  at 
the  Ir!n”  *!nd  many  others.  Kate  Douglas 
"  iggin  died  this  year,  edna  rydrerg 

Rhode  Island.  (10 years). 


Most  of  her  writings  appeared  under 
the  name  of  Kate  Douglas  'Wiggin,  al¬ 
though  her  married  name  was  Mrs. 
Riggs.  She  established  the  first  free  kin¬ 
dergartens  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Many 
articles  relating  to  kindergarten  work 
have  been  written  by  her,  but  she  is  espe¬ 
cially  noted  for  her  charming  story  books. 
Among  these  are  “Timothy’s  Quest,” 
"Mother  Carey’s  Chickens,”  “New  Chron- 


Drawn  by  Charles  Stefanec  (12  Years), 
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ides  of  Rebecca,”  and  “Susanna  and 
Sue.”  besides  “Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 
Farm,”  her  most  popular  book,  which  has 
been  successfully  dramatized.  It  is 
clearly  shown  that  she  was  fond  of  trav¬ 
eling  by  the  fact  that  she  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  received  her  education  in 
New  England,  established  kindergartens 
in  California  and  died  in  England  on 
August,  1923,  while  visiting  there. 

Illinois.  anna  graham 

(14  years) . 


What  Book  Is  This? 

In  the  early  days  of  New  England  all 
t.h£  money  that  was  used  was  brought 
from  'Europe.  Money  was  very  scarce 
in  those  times. 

There  was  a  law  passed  providing  for  ' 
the  coinage  of  small  pieces  of  silver.  They 
appointed  a  man  to  make  these  pieces  of 
silver.  It  was  agreed  that  for  every  20 
pieces  he  was  to  get  one  to  pay  for  his 
work.  In  a  few  years  he  was  very  rich. 

Now  this  man  ball  a  daughter.  A  cer¬ 
tain  young  man  fell  in  love  with  her.  He 
asked  the  father  for  her.  The  njan  told 
him.  “YTes.”  After  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony  was  over  the  father  whispered  a 
word  to  two  of  his  men  servants  who  im¬ 
mediately  went  out  and  soon  returned 
lugging  in  a  large  pair  of  scales,  ITe  told 


his  daughter  to  get  into  one  side  of  the 
scales.  She  did  so.  “Now,”  said  the 
man,  “bring  that  box  hither.”  It  was 
filled  with  the  silver  that  was  the  man’s 
honest  share  of  the  coinage.  Then  the 
servants  heaped  the  other  side  of  the 
scales  with  the  silver  until  the  young  lady 
was  weighed  from  the  floor.  “There, 

son - !”  cried  the  honest  mint  master, 

“take  these  for  my  daughter’s  portion.  It 
is  not  every  wife  that  is  worth  her  weight 
in  silver.”  What  book  is  this? 

New  York.  Gladys  mitoheltree. 

In  aUSwering  give  the  title  of  the  book 
and  the  author’s  name.  If  you  can,  send 
something  about  the  author’s  life.  Per¬ 
haps  someone  will  draw  a  picture  of  the 
weighing  scene.  It  would  be  interesting. 


Puzzle 

The  answer  to  last  month's  Hidden 
Fruit  Puzzle  is  as  follows:  (1)  apple, 
(2)  orange,  (3)  lemon,  (4)  pear,  (5) 


Drawn  by  Agnes  Berglund  (14  Years), 
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peach,  (6)  plum.  Many  of  you  found 
it  easy  to  solve,  but  interesting,  none  the 
less. 

This  month  we  have  a  different  kind  of 
puzzle,  known  usually  as  a  Cross-word 
Enigma.  It  was  sent  by  Frank  Warner* 
a  13-year-old  Pennsylvania  reader,  and 
is  as  follows: 

My  first  is  in  win,  but  not  in  lose, 

My  second  in  like,  but  not  in  choose, 
My  third  is  in  one,  but  not  in  two, 

My  fourth  in  thou,  but  not  in  you, 

My  fifth  is  in  ice,  but  not  in  snow. 

My  sixth  in  ribbon,  but  not  in  bow. 

My  w’hole  some  like  and  others  fear. 
We  see  it  once  in  every  year. 


Notes 

The  words  in  the  Box  were  adapted 
by  your  editor  from  a  suggestion  sent  by 
Margaret  Sullivan,  a  13-year-old  New 
Jersey  reader. 


Recently  I  received  a  letter  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  write¬ 
ups  on  William  Cullen  Bryant  that  we 
published  in  the  August  page  was  copied 
almost  word  for  word  from  “Woodburn 
&  Moran’s  Elementary  History,”  without 
giving  credit.  This  is  just  the  kind  of 
thing  I  have  Warned  our  readers  about 
more  than  once.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
as  your  editor  to,  know  whether  what  you 
send  is  original  or  taken  from  someone 
else  unless  you  tell  me.  If  it  is  copied 
we  should  always  give  credit.  Please  be 
very  careful  about  this. 


Have  a  fine  time  Hallowe’en,  and  after 
it  is  over  write  and  tell  your  editor  all 
about  it.  Als6,  be  sure  to  send  something 
for  the  Thanksgiving  Page.  Address 
Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  Webt  30th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


Draxcn  by  Norman  TTallock  (16  Years).  Connecticut 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Velvet  and  Fur. — We  see  no  promise, 
at  present,  of  anything  that  would  en¬ 
courage  economy  in  women’s  dress.  Win¬ 
ter  always  brings  out  expensive  fabrics, 
and  this  season  we  see  many  rich  deep- 
piled  materials  for  outer  garments,  while 
velvet  is  taking  a  prominent  place  among 
dress  goods.  Fur  coats  appeared  early 
in  the  short  jacquette  models,  while  long 
coats  in  soft  fleecy  woolens,  solid  colors, 
plaids  and  stripes,  are  finished  with  large 
fur  collars.  The  advance  displays  of 
Winter  coats  show  deep  collars  and  cuffs 
of  fur,  which  necessitate  high  prices,  for 
furs  are  not  cheap,  though  seemingly 
about  the  same  as  last  Winter.  Fox, 
which  is  always  becoming,  is  again  a 
favorite  fur  for  neckpieces.  It  is  very 
attractively  dyed.  We  noted  some  attrac¬ 
tive  fox  scarfs  in  golden  brown,  walnut, 
shadow  and  black  priced  at  $32.50,  $55 
and  $05,  while  dyed  white  fox  in  beige, 
blue  and  platinum  was  $72.50  and  $85. 
One  very  famous  shop  offers  natural  blue 
fox  neckpieces  from  $190  up.  Fox  is  a 
particularly  becoming  fur,  by  reason  of 


its  soft  fluffiness,  and  in  the  lighter  shades 
is  especially  youthful.  Many  of  the  coats 
of  shadow  plaids  or  mixtures  have  collars 
of  Australian  opossum  or  raccoon.  Gray 
wolf  is  shown  on  some  of  the  coats  of 
soft  pile  fabrics,  the  collar  and  cuffs  being 
deep  and  luxurious.  The  mildness  of  the 
prolonged  Fall  weather  has  not  prevented 
the  appearance  of  heavy  wraps  and  furs, 
but  is  not  encouraging  to  the  sellers  of 
AVinter  goods. 

A  Suggestion  in  Trimming. — In  the 
first  picture,  the  figure  at  the  left  shows 
a  suit  effectively  trimmed  with  simple 
but  attractive  wool  embroidery,  and  the 
same  idea  may  well  be  adapted  to  the 
trimming  of  a  dress.  This  suit,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  plain,  rather  narrow  skirt  and 
open  box  coat  was  of  a  knitted  fabric 
having  rather  a  coarse  rib,  the  color 
being  a  soft  tan.  The  edges  of  coat, 
sleeves  and  skirt  Were  finished  'with 
loops  of  heavy  dark  brown  wool.  These 
loops  looked  as  though  done  over  and 
over,  upon  a  foundation  about  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  a  lead  pencil,  which  was  then 
withdrawn,  leaving  the  loose  loop.  One 
row  of  loops  finished  the  edge  of  the  coat, 
and  two  rows  the  sleeves  and  skirt.  The 
standing  military  collar  was  covered  with 
these  wool  loops.  The  coat  was  further 
trimmed  with  two  pockets,  which  were 
covered  with  showy  wool  embroidery  of 
fruit,  flowers  and  foliage  in  brilliant  col¬ 
ors  on  a  foundation  worked  in  brown.  The 
costume  was  completed  by  a  little  tucked 
hat  of  the  same  material  as  the  suit,  with 
a  brim  formed  of  the  same  style  of  em¬ 
broidery  as  that  on  the  pockets.  The 
blouse  worn  with  it  was  sand-colored  crepe 
de  chine.  This  was  an  exceptionally 
pretty^  dress,  and  it  gave  ideas  for  effec¬ 
tive  trimming  at  moderate  expense. 

Peasant  Embroidery. — The  figure  at 
the  right  shows  a  model  suitable  for  the 
growing  girl  or  her  older  sister ;  it  was 
a  peasant  dress  of  dark  blue  twill  em¬ 
broidered  in  bright-colored  cross-stitch. 
It  is  a  slip-on  dress  with  an  adjustable 
belt,  the  only  fastenings  being  at  the  neck 
opening,  where  they  are  invisible.  The 
waist  is  a  kimono  style  with  full  peasant 
sleeves,  having  a  band  of  embroidery 
where  attached  to  the  waist,  and  a  nar¬ 
row  embroidered  cuff  at  the  wrist.  A 
little  pocket  finished  with  embroidery,  and 
a  narrow  upstanding  band  of  embroidery 
at  the  neck,  and  outlining  the  front  open¬ 
ing.  finished  the  waist.  The  gathered 
skirt  is  finished  with  a  deep  border  of 
cross-stitch,  and  there  is  a  rather  wide 
belt  of  cross-stitch,  fastened  invisibly  at 
one  side.  All  the  prophets  of  fashion  tell 
us  that  a  real  waist  line  is  coming  in 
style  again,  and  this  dress  suggests  it.  A 
great  deal  of  embroidery  is  seen  upon  all 
sorts  of  garments,  in  part  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  many  skilled  needlewomen  from 
Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  who  are 
refugees  from  their  own  lands,  and  who 
must  now  turn  their  skill  to  industrial 
use.  The  hat  worn  by  this  figure  is  a 
semi  poke  shape  of  shirred  silk. 

A  Three-piece  Dress. — Even  the  little 
girls  now  follow  their  elders  in  wearing 
the  three-piece  dress ;  that  is,  a  skirt  and 


waist  with  a  jacket  to  match.  The  little 
girl  at  the  left  wears  a  straight  dress 
of  bright  deep  Chinese  blue  wool  crepe, 
the  dress  being  one  of  the  straight  kimono 
models  with  a  narrow  belt  around  the 
back.  In  front,  is  an  applied  trimming 
of  yellow  cloth — a  band  cut  at  right 
angles  so  that  it  extends  down  the  left 
front  to  the  waist,  across  the  waist  line, 
and  down  the  right  side  of  the  skirt.  This 
yellow  applique  is  embroidered  in  black, 
the  material  being  the  fine  ribbon  that  is 
sold  for  ribbon  embroidery,  the  design 
a  very  simple  geometrical  pattern.  This 
little  dress  was  closed  at  the  left  side, 
above  the  embroidery  being  a  group  of 
.ittle  yellow  buttons,  the  remainder  of 
the  closing  being  invisible,  under  the  em¬ 
broidery.  Neck  and  sleeves  were  bound 
with  yellow.  This  dress  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  box  coat  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  with  collar  and  cuffs  of  yellow 
cloth  embroidered  in  black  ribbon,  and 
the  hat  was  a  little  beret  of  blue  cloth 
with  a  band  of  yellow  embroidered  in 
black.  This  made  a  smart  suit  which 
any  little  girl  would  enjoy,  and  it  is 
not  beyond  the  skill  of  the  home  dress¬ 
maker.  If  desired,  fancy  braid  could  be 
used  instead  of  the  embroidery,  and  it 
is  also  possible  to  get  a  very  good  effect 
by  using  rows  of  braid  on  a  contrasting 
color,  with  faggoting  stitches  of  silk  be¬ 
tween. 

Black  ArELVET. — The  little  frock  in  the 
center  was  as  plain  in  cut  as  a  night¬ 
gown,  being  merely  two  pieces,  cut  ki¬ 
mono  fashion,  with  seam  down  the 
shoulders,  joining  the  sleeves,  and  side 
seams  down  under  the  arms.  The  skirt 
part  was  quite  straight  and  narrow.  This 
dress  was  black  velveteen,  and  all  these 
seams,  and  the  edges  of  the  sleeves,  were 
worked  in  buttonhole  stitch  in  points,  the 
material  being  bright  emerald  green  wool. 
In  front  was  a  deep  oval  outlined  in  green 
wool,  and  within  this  a  quaint  embroid¬ 
ery  pattern  with  flowers  and  leaves  of 
white  kid  appliqued  with  black  silk  and 
green  wool.  This  trimming  had  a  very 
French  air,  and  was  very  smart  and  pic¬ 
turesque,  but  not  at  all  difficult  to  copy. 
Such  a  dress  would  be  pretty  in  velours 
or  duvetyn. 

A  Velvet  Suit. — The  figure  at  the 
right  shows  black  velvet  combined  with 
light  blue  cloth.  The  upper  part  of  the 
dress  is  the  light  blue,  the  velvet  skirt 
being  attached  in  curves  at  the  top.  a 
curve  at  back  and  front,  and  another 
under  each  arm.  Over  these  curves  is  a 
band  of  the  blue  cloth,  having  narrow 
tabs  above  and  below  between  the  curves 
of  the  skirt.  This  tabbed  band,  appliqued 
in  place,  is  embroidered  in  a  simple  de¬ 
sign  with  heavy  black  silk.  A  full  length 
box  coat  of  the  velvet,  having  a  high  col¬ 
lar,  was  trimmed  all  around  with  a  band 
of  the  blue  cloth  embroidered  in  black.  A 
quaint  little  cocked  hat  with  a  high  soft 
crown  was  of  velvet  to  match,  the  brim 
edged  with  a  similar  band  of  the  blue  cloth 
embroidered  in  black.  Children’s  clothes 
never  seemed  prettier  than  now,  and  their 
beauty  comes  very  largely  from  their 
simplicity  of  outline,  and  just  the  right 
combination  of  color. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — If  you  are  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  old-fashioned  gar¬ 
net  jewelry,  this  is  the  time  to  bring  it 
out.  It  is  offered  in  the  shops  as  the 
newest  fashion,  and  prices  are  quite 
startling,  even  for  modest  pieces.  The 
style  of  setting  is  quite  similar  to  the  old- 
fashioned  jewelry,  and  we  see  brooches, 
earrings,  pendants,  bracelets  and  sautoirs. 
Another  style  of  ornament  now  in  fash- 
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ion  is  made  of  tropical  butterflies  set  be¬ 
tween  crystal — sometimes  the  whole  in¬ 
sect,  and  sometimes  the  brilliant  wings 
arranged  in  a  pattern.  Tortoiseshell 
jewelry  is  one  of  the  new  French  fash¬ 
ions  and  we  see  some  attractive  imita¬ 
tions  having  the  clear  brown  and  gold 
tones  of  the  original  shell.  They  are  not 
cheap,  however ;  a  string  of  graduated 
round  beads,.  34  inches,  long,  which  was 
a  beautiful  imitation  of  real  shell,  was 
priced  at  $15. 

An  attractive  costume  for  AVinter 
sports  consisted  of  a  box  coat  of  shaggy 
buffalo  cloth,  warmly  interlined,  and  a 
wrap-around  skirt  of  Scotch  tartan.  Such 
coats  are  made  in  mouse  color,  beaver 
and  tan,  and  are  suitable  for  wear  with 
any  separate  skirt. 

Plaid  dresses  for  young  girls  are  made 
in  a  very  straight  plain  style,  with  long 
tight  sleeves,  and  no  trimming  except 
buttons,  or  a  simple  collar. 
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POUND 
BOXES 


You.  too.  may  enjoy  fresh 
candy  from  the  great 
LOFT  kitchens.  Daily 
shipments  made  by  mail 
to  all  parts  of  U.  8.  A. 

50  years  of  candy  mak¬ 
ing  enables  LOFT  to  give 
you  better  sweets  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  Every  piece  is 
guaranteed  to  be  de¬ 
licious  and  pure.  Your 
money  returned  if  not 
delighted. 

Fresh  Every  Day 

LOFT  offers  you  24-hour  candy 
service  and  prepays  postage. 

More  than  that  we  offer  you 
3  full  pound  boxes — all  3 
for  only  $1.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  low  r~ 
prices?  Now  read  what  (~ 
you  get  for  $1. 

Loft  Chocolates:  1  lb. 

A  rare  treat  for  can- 
dy  lovers.  Each 
piece  a  Joy  to  taste. 

Peanut  Brittle:  I  lb. 
crisp,  fresh,  and 
wholesome. 

Old  Fashioned  Gum 
Drops:  I  lb.  Fine 
jellied  sweets  of 
iemon,  licorice,  and 
rose. 

FREE 
CATALOG 
Send  for  booklet 
showing  the  full 
LOFT  line  BUT  — 

Order  Now ! 

Our  special  offer  of  3  pounds  for 
a  dollar  holds  good  for  10  days  only.  Mail  $1  today. 

LOFT.  Dept.  103,  400  Broome  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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Fine  Quality-Rich  Flavory 

COFFEE 

*esh  from  Roaster 

/CBLEND  of  the  best  high 
grown  mountain  coffee 
^  with  a  tan talizingly  fra¬ 
grant  aroma  and  a  highly  appe-  | 
tizing  and  satisfying  flavor  that 
will  delight  the  most  particular 
i  person.  Roasted  dally  and  ship- 
}  ped  to  you  at  the  wholasala  prlca 
of  35c  a  pound  in  5  pound  lots. 

_  Known  as  our  Hotel  Blond  and 
V  the  product  of  our  S3  years*  •xporlonca 
r;  in  the  coffee  husiness.  In  the  whole  bean  or 
1 —  ^ground.  This  quality  usually  retails 
at  46  cents. 

PAY  ON  DELIVERY 

plus  few  cents  delivery  charges. 

.  _  _  _  Money  Back  promptly  It  not  sstletied. 

LARGE  Send  10  cents  to  cover  postage  and 
_____  packing,  on  large  free  sample  of  our 
SAMPLE  Hotel  Blend  coffee— enough  to  make 

wnaiis  ka.  j2  eupa— and  experienca  for  your¬ 
self  its  delicious,  refined  flavor  and  incomparable 
aroma.  State  if  whole  or  ground  bean  if  desired. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  Dapt.  E-3 

231  Washington  Street,  at  Park  Place,  Now  York 


///. 
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FURNACES, 
^"STOVES and RANGES 

Let  me  show  you 
how  tosave  $40  to  $200 
on  the  finest  quality  pipe 
or  pipeless  furnace  ever 
made.  Sold  direct  to  you  at 
Factory  prices— $59.95  and  up 
Easy  to  install.  Easy  payments. 
Quick  shipments.  Safe  delivery. 

360  days’  approval  test.  More 
than  500.000  pleased  customers. 

Mail  a  postal  or  letter 
today — get  my  new  Fac- 
tory-to-Family  Bargain 
Book — FREE. 

W.  S.  Dewing 
“The  Direct-to-You  Man” 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE 
COMPANY 

171  W.  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 
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1  A#|  FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  your  re- 
I  vU  turn  name  and  address  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for  only 
50  Cents  Write  for  samples  of  Letter  Heads  and  other 

kinds  printing.  R.  N.  HOWIE.f Printer.  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


PRINTING  !  Envelopes,  Letterheads,  Billheads,  Circulars. 
Write  needs.  Samples  free.  FRANKLIN,  PRESS.  0-22,  Milford.  N.H 
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la  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printcn 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  peop.c. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 
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Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 

EL  LANS 

25<t  and  7 5c  Packages  Everywhere 


For  Sale^AND  MAcmNE*  Knitting  Yarns 

GOLF  AND  PLAIN  SOCKS.  We  also'can  work  your  wool 
into  yarn.  H.  A.  Bartlett,  Harmony,  Maine 


IMPROVE  YOUR  HANDWRITING 

Penmanship  cdn.ator,  patented  device  that  will  help  you. 
Complete,  with  instructions,  85c.  Dept.  A,  BARTLETT- 
ODLIN  COMPANY,  44  Portland  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York, 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  6nd  $1.50,  for  which 
mall  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


Name 


Street  or  R.  F.  D 


I’ostofflce 
State  ... 
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A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

ROOk  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

^  ^  ^  ^  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Edmonds’  a 
Poultry  a 
Account  ° 


Save  250  to  35  Per  Cent 

Whether  you  want  a  few  pieces  ot  pipe  or  an  outfit  of  plumbing 
fixtures,  you  can  get  it  from  Smyth-Despard  and  save  money. 

We  sell  direct,  prepay  freight,  guarantee  satisfaction  and  save  you 
20  to  35  per  cent.  We  sell  highest  quality  of  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  fittings,  plumbing  supplies  and  fixtures;  water  systems,  gasoline 
engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits  and  pipeless  heaters. 

Send  today  for  catalog  and  our  low  prices.  See  our  strong , 
straightforward  guarantee.  Learn  how  we  save  you  money  by 
cutting  out  in-between  profits  and  bookkeeping.  Write  today. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  COMPANY 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


Liberal  Education 

The  kerosene  tractor  exhausted  might¬ 
ily  and  bit  off  smoke  in  enormous  puffs. 
In  the  barn,  machinery  stirred  into  a 
steady  thrum ;  fork  prongs  began  to 
Hash  in  the  mow;  and  long  yellow  bun¬ 
dles  of  grain  came  flying  down  to  the 
grasping  rollers.  The  blower  pipe  in  the 
barnyard  breathed  out  a  stream  of  dust 
that  thickened  into  straw.  Where  the 
pipe  emerged  from  the  barn  a  man 
perched  to  hold  reins  guiding  the  nose 
of  the  blower,  though  to  the  children 
laughing  by  the  fence  he  appeared  as  if 
driving  a  camel.  Their  interest  wavered 
when  two  extremely  fat  pigs  that,  slept 
in  the  corner  of  the  barnyard  awoke  and 
propped  themselves  upon,  their  inadequate 
fore  legs  to  listen  to  the  rustling  of 
straw.  These  pigs  sat  ears  extended,  in 
an  attitude  of  “Do  I  hear  Correctly,” 
then  arose  as  one  and  went  over  to  the 
pile,  snorting  and  cavorting  as  pigs  will 
that  have  not  seen  straw  in  three  months. 

The  tinkle  of  dishes  that  always  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  wake  of  a  thrashing  rig  broke 
in  upon  the  comedy.  The  older  dark¬ 
haired  girl  took  her  sister  by  the  hand 
and  moved  reluctantly  to  the  house.  As 
they  passed  the  stable  door,  the  younger 
sister  broke  away  from  the  restraining 
hand  and  dashed  for  the  granary,  her 
brilliant  hair  flying,  her  brown-stockinged 
legs  twinkling  into  the  obscurity  of  the 
gloom,  a  mischievous  elf  just  past  four. 

Sure  enough,  here  was  Daddy,  though 
she  had  to  scrutinize  closely  to*  penetrate 
the  queer  grayness  of  him.  Dust,  it  was ; 


Mr.  A.  W.  Feaster  of  Mineral  County, 
W.  Ya.,  sends  us  this  picture  of  his  grand¬ 
daughter  Mildred,  and  one  of  the  water- 
.  melons  he  raised  last  year. 


the  air  was  smoky  with  it.  She  drew 
back,  but  just  then  she  saw  the  big  ma¬ 
chine  quivering  at  its  labor  and  stole 
after  Daddy  as  he  ran  with  an  empty 
bushel  basket.  The  noise  would  have 
been  frightening  had  she  not  been  in¬ 
toxicated  with  the  excitement  of  a  new 
adventure.  Her  father  was  carrying  in 
a  basket  full  of  grain  to  the  bin,  and 
looking  past  him  she  saw  more  grain 
sliding  down  a  trough.  (Why,  the  basket 
was  going  to  run  over — no,  it  was  stopped. 
Daddy  appeared  again  just  in  time  to  get 
the  basket  before  the  wheat  started  slid¬ 
ing  down  the  trough  again,  and  as  he  set 
down  his  empty  the  child  gripped  it 
eagerly  with  both  hands  and  prepared  to 
shove  it  under  the  spout  as  he  slid  the 
full  measure  away.  He  stood  shouting 
down  something  at  her  which  proved  to 
be  “You’d  better  go  back.  You’ll  get 
dirty  !”  But  she  shook  her  head  ob¬ 
stinately.  The  next  allotment  of  grain 
bit  off  the  argument.  O,  this  was  going 
to  be  a  glorious  game.  Between  running 
out  to'  see  the  stack  apd  watching  the 
basket  she  was  kept  busy  until  twilight 
crept  in  to  darken  dim  corners,  and  her 
father’s  hand  moved  to  the  light  switch. 
Then  suddenly  the  air  was  filled  with  a 
curious  new  sensation.  Men  shouted  in 
strange  voices,  commanding  “Whoa”  as  if 
the  big  machine  were  a  horse,  and  oddly, 
it  did  stop  for  them.  “The  blower  pipe 
is'  clogged,”  some  one  said,  and  men  came 
hurrying  from  everywhere,  strange  men 
with  loud  frightening  voices.  As  she 
shrank  back  a  dark  familiar  face  looked 
down  on  her  and  a  kind  voice  exclaimed, 
“Good  Lawd.  here’s  Scoot.” 

“Perky,”  she  cried,  and  launched  her¬ 
self  at  him. 

“You.d  better  go  in  an’  wash  yo’  face, 
Scoot,”  he  accused.  “Look  like  some  one’s 
been  drawin’  pictures  on  it.  I  see  old 
Bc-oot  has  been  walking  on  her  hands 
again !  I’m  going  out  to  get  myself  a 
drink  and  I  reckon  I  better  take  you 
along  in.  Lawd.  your  mother  haf  to  take 
you  right  up  stairs  to  the  bath  tub  to  get 
you  clean.  Don’t  you  come  back  in  this 
dirt.”  .  . 

She  had  danced  along  looking  up  into 


the  face  of  the  old  colored  man,  her  eyes 
shining  with  laughter.  But  she  was 
sorry  indeed  to  have  to  stay  in  the  house 
where  all  was  tame,  especially  dull  when 
her  mother  was  so  busy.  She  sat  waiting 
on  the  top  step  of  the  back  porch  with 
Pete,  the  Airedale  pup,  who,  not  minding 
the  dirt,  licked  her  cheek  companionably. 
Pete,  alas,  had  begun  to  suck  eggs,  and 
if  he  didn’t  stop  soon,  why  something 
awful  might  happen.  Daddy  had  said 
that  he  guessed  nothing  short  of  carbolic 
would  stop  him.  They  had  put  cayenne 
pepper  in  eggs  to  make  Pete  quit,  but 
Pete  had  a  fatal  facility  for  licking  out 
only  the  pleasant  portion  of  the  egg.  O 
dear,  why  couldn’t  Pete  understand?  Her 
throat  ached  uncomfortably  for  him. 

Some  one  was  chopping  in  a  bowl  by 
the  window.  That  is  why  the  words 
came  out  so  plainly  to  the  child  on  the 
steps.  It  was  the  visiting  cousin’s  voice 


that  was  plainest.  When  mother  an¬ 
swered  you  could  hardly  hear  her  at  all. 

“That  lovely  child  with  her  wonderful 
hair  and  eyes.  You  are  bringing  her  up 
too  carelessly.  She’s  out  there  in  the 
barn  with  those  dreadful  men  and  in  that 
dust.  I  wish  I  had  her.  She  ought  to  be 
beginning  her  education  in  kindergarten. 
What?” 

This  seemed  to  mean  that  Cousin  Inez 
wished  to  wash  her  and  comb  her  hair, 
and  Scoot  was  about  to  move  in  when 
she  heard  her  mother  say.  “No,  you  can’t 
have  her.”  And  she  sat  amazed  into 
silence.  Cousin  Inez  laughed  softly. 

“I  suppose  it’s  because  she  is  so  much 
like  me  that  I  want  her.”  she  admitted. 
“My  hair  was  just  as  red  as  hers  at  that 
age.  I’d  love  to  take  her  as  my  own.” 

The  answer  was  a  discreet  murmur,  in¬ 
telligible  to  the  listening  child  as  “Why 
should  I  let  you  spoil  her?” 

“You  have  too  many  children  for  the 
work  you  have  planned  to  do.  One  less 
would  give  you  more  time.  She’ll  be  hap¬ 
py.” 

Scoot  shivered  and  drew  closer  to  Pete. 
Her  mother  came  closer  to  the  window 


so  that  she  couldn’t  help  hearing. 

“After  one  has  reached  30,  my  dear, 
one  ceases  to  think  of  children  as  a  bur¬ 
den.  The  years  stretch  ahead  without 
the  promise  of  early  youth,  and  the  way 
seems  lonely.  It  is  engrossing  to  watch 
the  growth  of  one’s  own  children.  So 
often  there  crops  out  in  a  character  some 
trait  that  you  recognize  as  one  you  loved 
in  those  gone  forever,  and  it  makes  you 
glad.  No,  I  can’t  give  you  one  of  my 
children,  but  there  are  many  lonely  chil¬ 
dren  in  this  world  that  need  a  mother. 
I  think  if  you  tried  you  could  love  one 
of  them.” 

Scoot  sighed  softly  and  tried  to  think  of 
being  without  a  mother.  She  was  get¬ 
ting  sleepy,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  move 
with  the  porch  post  on  one  side  and 
Pete  on  the  other.  It  was  only  dimly 
that  she  heard  an  inner  door  close,  and 
her  sister’s  voice  say,  “I’m  through  prac¬ 
ticing.  Where’s  Scoot?” 

And  her  mother  said  with  surprising 
knowledge,  “She’s  out  on  the  porch 
asleep,  I  think.  We’ll  bathe  her  and 
put  her  to  bed.  She’s  had  enough  educa¬ 
tion  for  one  day.”  MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Barns  and 
Dungeons! 


Bright  Lights,  More  Eggs 


A  dark  barn  is  as  cheerless  as  a 
dungeon.  Its  gloom  makes  easy  work 
harder,  robs  you  of  time  for  other 
things. 

Darkness  is  an  enemy,  ever  ready  to 
lead  you  into  accident — or  worse. 

Thirty-one  years  ago  science  made 
a  wonderful  discovery — the  way  to 


banish  darkness  on  the  farm.  That 
discovery  was  Union  Carbide.  A  little 
mixed  with  common  water  makes 
Union  Carbide  Gas,  which  gives  the 
most  beautiful  and  restful  light  known, 
and  the  hottest  flame  for  cooking,  iron¬ 
ing,  or  water  heating.  398,000  strong 
has  been  the  farmers’  response! 


Keeping  the  Iron  Hot 


The  Colt  “Gas  Well”  makes  this 
Union  Carbide  Gas  automatically 


The  Colt  “Gas  Well”  is  planted  at 
a  convenient  place  in  the  yard.  It 
makes  Carbide  Gas  just  as  needed. 
Small  iron  pipe  carries  the  gas  to  all 
parts  of  the  house,  barn,  and  other  out¬ 
buildings.  No  matches  required  for 
lighting.  For  many  years,  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  Colt  “Gas  Wells”  have  been 
taking  the  gloom  out  of  the  morning 
and  evening  chores. 

With  the  Colt  “Gas  Well”  on  your 


farm  you  won’t  have  to  hurry  to  get 
the  night  chores  done  while  there  is  yet 
light  of  day.  You  can  do  more  and 
better  work — and  be  safer,  too!  You 
won’t  have  to  guess  about  that  loose 
board — that  top  step — that  doorsill — 
nor  your  stock,  either.  Colt  “Gas 
Wells”  are  helping  thousands  make 
their  farms  pay.  Why  not  for  you,  too? 
You  buy  Union  Carbide  direct  from 
Union  Carbide  Warehouses  at  factory 
prices. 


Lighting  the  Bedroom 


Qet  your  Colt “ Qas  Well-*  now— take  a  year  to  pay 


Get  the  story  of  what  the  Colt  “Gas 
Well”  is  doing  on  other  farms.  Learn 
all  that  Union  Carbide  Gas  will  do  for 


you — learn  how  to  light  up  the  hen¬ 
houses  and  harvest  more  eggs.  The 
first  step  is  to  send  in  the  coupon  NOW. 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

DEPT.  F-10 

30  EAST  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 

599  Eighth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  3  J  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
325  New  York  Life  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Carbide  Lighting-and-Cooking  Plants  in  the  'World 


Lighting  the  Living  Room 


OLT 


V 


/ 
y 

-  J.  B. 
r  0V  x  COLT 
r  *  COMPANY 
q^,  ^  Dept.  F-10 
* /  30  East  42d  Street 

New  York 


TRADE 


MARK 


y 


Please  supply  me  without  ob- 
'  ligation,  full  facts  on  the  Colt 
Lighting-and-Cooking  System. 


Union  Carbide  in  generator  sizes  is  sold  direct  to 
consumer  at  factory  prices  through  150  Union 
Carbide  Warehouses.  There  is  one  near  you 


/ 


/ 


/ 
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of  Five  Wheelbarrow  \ 
loads  at  OneTrip 


Five  times  you  pile  up  the  manure  in  the  wheelbarrow. 
Five  times  you  strain,  push,  slip,  slide,  balance  and  tip, 
in  wheeling  it  out  through  the  mucky  barnyard.  Five 
times  you  make  a  run  for  the  pile,  up  a  narrow,  treacher¬ 
ous  plank.  You  may  reach  the  top  —  you  may  fall  off  the 
plank.  Five  times  you  drag  back  to  the  barn,  just  about 
all  in.  It’s  a  daily  performance — back-breaking  drudgery 

—  slavery — a  dirty,  tiresome  job  that  can  and  should  be 
done  away  with. 

These  same  five  wheelbarrow  loads  can  be  taken  out  in 
the  Louden  Manure  Carrier  in  a  single  trip,  quickly,  eas¬ 
ily,  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  and  with  practically  no  effort 
at  all.  And  it  takes  the  manure  cloan — liquid  and  solid 

—  without  dripping  or  scattering. 

Cuts  Out  Drudgery 

The  Louden  Manure  Carrier  positively  makes  bam  clean¬ 
ing  a  quick  and  easy  job.  Lower  the  big,  leak -proof  tub 

—  fill  it  up  without  wasting  steps  or  breaking  your  back. 
Hoist  the  load  with  the  easy-lift,  worm  gear  hoist.  A  gen¬ 
tle  push  and  it  glides  along  the  overhead  track,  on  its  roller  bearing 
wheels,  to  the  pile  or  spreader  to  dump  its  five  wheelbarrow 
loads  of  manure.  Easily  installed  in  any  bam,  old  or  new. 

Get  the  Louden  Barn  Book 

Before  putting  in  a  Manure  Carrier,  Steel  Stalls 
and  Stanchions  or  other  barn  equipment — before 
building  a  new  barn  or  remodeling  the  old  one — 
write  for  the  112-page  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book.  It 
is  full  of  valuable  information  on  every  phase  of  bam  building. 

Tells  how  to  build  the  best  bam  moat  economically .  Gives 
floor  plans  that  save  hours  of  time,  thousands  of  steps,  and 
work  without  end.  Your  copy  will  be  sent  promptly,  withou. 
cost  or  obligation.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  today. 


WM.  LOUDEN 

holds  the  first  patent 
ever  Issued  by  the  U. 
8.  Government  on  a 
Litter  Carrier. 


The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2665  Court  St.  (Kst- 1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Branches: 

Albany,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill.  St.  Paul  Minn. 


MANURE  CARRIER 


FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


ry  < 

2665  Court  Street,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Without  obligation  please  send  mo 
the  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book. 

HI®  —  .*  iMMMMMUiMIM 

T  o  w  n  _ _ , ,  M 

R.  F.  D.__ . State. . 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel)  a  barn 

(date) .  for  (how 

many) . horses  — — — . cows. 


Upward 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR 

On  trial.  Easy  runningyeasily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  7075  Bainbrldgo,  N.  V. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

‘‘I  Saved  2S&C  a  Rod,"  says  J.  E. 
Londry ,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  M UNCI E,  INO. 


Dehorn  with  the  Keystone 


Dehorn  your  cattle  in 
the  modern  humane 
way.  No  crushing — a 
single  stroke  does  the 

work.  Dehorned  cows  - 

and  steers  are  gentler  and  safer. 

The  Keystone  is  sold  on  a  money-back 

guarantee.  We  also  make  Keystone) 
lull  Staffs.  Write  for  circular. 

JAS.  SCULLY 

Box  1  2  2  Pomeroy,  Pa, 


m  Does  the  safety  of 
your  live  stock  mean 
ST*  anything  to  you? 

Is  the  safeguarding  of  your  crops 
and  property  of  value  to  you? 

Anthony  Fence  around  your  farm 
will  protect  your  stock  and  crops — 
add  materially  to  the  value  of  your 
property. 

Its  long  life  and  sturdy,  dependable 
service  will  save  you  money.  Order 
Anthony  Fence  from  your  local  dealer. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


Dallas 


New  York 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Apple  Sauce  for  Pigs 

My  growing  pigs  are  about  three  months 
old  now,  growing  fine.  They  are  fed  three 
times  a  day  on  eormneal,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  tankage,  and  I  am  mixing  with  that 
the  apples  that  have  fallen  off  the  trees. 
I  make  a  sauce  of  them  and  put  in  with 
the  other.  Am  I  doing  right?  j.  d. 

New  Hampshire. 

I  knowr  that  roast  pork  and  apple  sauce 
make  a  fine  combination,  but  I  have  uever 
had  any  experience  in  feeding  apple  sauce 
to  pigs.  A  combination  consisting  of  seven 
parts  of  cornmeal,  two  parts  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  one  part  of  tankage  would 
make  an  excellent  grain  mixture  for  fat¬ 
tening  pigs.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  cook  the  apples  that  are  furnished 
the  pigs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  pigs  can  eat 
the  raw  apples  if  they  are  pulped  or  cut 
up.  They  merely  serve  as  an  appetizer  and 
do  not  supply  much  food.  If  the  pigs  are 
given  all  of  the  apples  that  they  will  eat 
they  will  not  consume  enough  grain  to  fat¬ 
ten  properly.  A  pig  requires  a  concen¬ 
trated  ration  and  you  will  find  that  about 
4  lbs.  of  this  grain  ration  ought  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  pound  of  gain.  Feed  the 
pigs  all  of  this  mixture  that  they  will  con¬ 
sume  with  relish,  and  use  the  apples  as  a 
mere  appetizer.  If  the  pigs  are  fed  three 
or  four  times  a  day  it  will  he  quite  suffi¬ 
cient. 

The  grain  should  be  supplied  in  the  form 
•of  a  thick  mash  rather  than  as  a  thin 
slop,  for  if  highly  diluted  the  pigs  will 
literally  starve  to  death  on  a  full  stom¬ 
ach.  Make  sure  that  no  parasites  are 
annoying  the  pigs,  and  if  lice  are  in  evi¬ 
dence  saturate  the  coat  with  crude  oil. 

F.  c.  M, 

Dairy  Butter  Coming  Back 

There  seems  to  be  something  of  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  good  dairy  butter. 
Some  years  ago,  many  farmers  who  were 
making  small  quantities  of  butter  at 
home  became  quite  a  little  discouraged 
because  they  felt  that  the  creamery  sys¬ 
tem  would  drive  them  entirely  out  of 
business,  so  that  no  one  would  care  for 
the  butter  made  in  small  quantities  on 
individual  farms.  In  fact,  a  good  many 
of  these  people  did  stop  making  it,  and 
they  felt  certain  that  the  day  of  the  home 
dairy  had  gone.  Now  there  seems  to  be 
a  swing  back  the  other  way.  We  are 
constantly  hearing  from  people  who  say 
that  they  have  gone  back  to  the  private 
dairy.  Many  of  these  people  are  located 
in  a  dairy  section  where  most  of  their 
neighbors  are  shipping  liquid  milk  to  the 
city.  As  a  rule,  these  people  have  only 
a  small  herd  of  good  cows,  and  do  not 
make  enough  milk  to  justify  the  time 
and  labor  spent  in  hauling  it.  By  mak¬ 
ing  a  high  grade  of  butter,  they  get  a 
good  market  for  such  milk  as  they  pro¬ 
duce,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  particu¬ 
lar  trouble  in  disposing  of  the  product. 
Again  and  again  people  write  us  saying 
that  they  would  like  to  know7  where  they 
can  buy  some  old-fashioned,  homemade 
butter.  A  number  of  people  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  good  trade  in  this  line  by  using 
the  .parcel  post.  The  following  note 
comes  from  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  is 
a  fair  sample  of  the  way  some  of  our 
readers  on  comparatively  small  farms  are 
making  good  at  dairying.  It  is  quite  re¬ 
markable  how  some  of  the  old  methods 
of  years  ago  were  once  discarded  as  out- 
of-date,  yet  are  now  coming  back,  and 
being  successfully  operated  by  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  farmers. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  we  make 
butter.  One  is,  we  are  a  long  distance 
from  a  creamery  ;  another  is,  I  think,  the 
buttermilk  and  skim-milk  is  worth  a  good 
deal  to  feed  to  calves,  pigs  and  chickens. 
Our  farm  is  small,  only  62  acres,  and 
nearly  one-half  woodland.  There  were 
six  cows  on  the  place  when  we  (wife  and 
I  have  a  joint  deed,  also  bank  account) 
bought  in  April,  1922,  but  we  are  keeping 
only  four  cows  at  present  and  are  raising 
some  young  heifers  (Jersey). 

The  market  for  good  dairy  butter  seems 
to  be  unlimited,  as  we  have  to  turn  down 
people  every  few  days  who  want  but¬ 
ter.  We  have  had  our  first  experience 
this  Summer  keeping  city  people,  and  we 
are  very  well  pleased,  as  we  had  nice 
people,  and  there  is  a  fair  prfit  at  $15 
per  week.  They  made  a  home  market 
for  some  butter  and  a  lot  of  milk. 

We  sell  our  butter  in  jars  and  2-lb. 
rolls.  Just  think,  years  ago,  before  we 
sold  milk,  my  wife  made  tons  of  good 
butter  that  sold  from  12  to  20c  per  lb. 
It  didn’t  pay  off  a  $2,400  mortgage  very 
fast.  D-  w-  B- 
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Reduce  Feed  Costs 
30  to  50% 

Stop  that  monthly  feed  bill. 
The  Letz  Dixie  will  cut,  grind 
and  mix  anything  grown  — 
makes  a  perfectly  balanced 
ration  from  home-grown 
crops.  Guaranteed  to  increase 
production  from  15  to  30% 
and  cut  feeding  costs  from  25 
to  50%.  A  warehouse  in 
Utica  and  New  York  City. 

W rite  today  for  Valuable  Feeding 
Book— It ’s  FREE 


1123  East  Road 


ABSORBINE 

**  *7  BADE  MARK  REG.US.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
use;  does  not  blister  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the  boric. 
$2.  SO  per  bottle,  delivered. 

Book  7  R  free. 


ABSORBINE,  JR..tbe  sntiseptlc  llniment.for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Veins,  Weni.  Strains,  Bruise)) 
stops  pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  SI.  2  5  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  dclirered.  Will  tell  you  more  If  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  stamps, 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MORE  DOLLARS 


Self- Feeding  will  increase  your  profit 
from  hogs.  A  recent  Official  test  showed 
that  Self  -  Fed  hogs  gain  45%  more  weight 
at  25%  less  cost  and  yield  a  profit  133% 
greater  than  hand-fed  hogs. 

The  LEOLA  HOG  FEEDER  will  do  this 
for  you.  It  is  the  most  efficient  Self-Feeder 
made  and  soon  pays  for  Itself  in  feed  saved. 

Write  for  description  of  Feeder  and 
30-day  Free  Trial  Plan  —  TOD  A  Y 1 
H.  M.  STAUFFER  &  SON,  Box  F,  Leola,  Pa. 


Hand  Power 
Herculea 


ssv.vuiva  ott-otctl  puVTCt  OLUII1JJ  ^  ■  ■  ■  —  — 

puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any  XVOOW! 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost  . 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow  -  "*1  “sywssl 

er  in  four  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadrupli 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  othe 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Writ 
for  prices  and  catalog — get  my 
1923  introductory  offer.  \  Come 

B.  A.  FULLER,  complet. 

Pres  llBa.  ready  t< 

r  *  use 

Heresies  Mfg.  Ce. 

830  29 Ik  SL 

Cesterrills,  Iswa  ^“^^-S^lercuYeV 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you  top  prices.  “Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing  be¬ 
cause  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores. 
Purely  vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all 
State  and  National  food  laws.  Used  for 
50  years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Yt. 
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New  Dairy  Head  at  Cornell 

Dr.  James  Morgan  Sherman,  of  the 
Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  Department  of  Dairy 
Industry  in  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  Dr.  Sherman  was  graduated 
from  North  Carolina  State  College  'u 
1911,  and  subsequently  received  the  de¬ 
grees  of  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  from  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  From  1914  to  1917  he  was  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  bacteriology  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College.  Since  1917  he 
has  been  bacteriologist  in  the  Dairy  Divis¬ 
ion  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  has  engaged  in  research 
in  fields  of  dairy  science. 


Lessons  of  the  World  Dairy  Show 

The  World’s  Dairy  Show  placed  New 
York  as  fifth  in  its  increase  in  the  dairy 
business.  The  States  which  are  gaining 
most  in  dairy  cows  are,  in  the  order  of 
gain,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  Michigan,  New  York.  The  three 
great  States,  in  the  number  of  cows,  are 
Wisconsin,  with  2,202.000;  New  York, 
1. 60S, 000,  and  Minnesota.  1.578.000. 
Wsconsin  leads  in  cheese,  New  York  in 
fluid  milk,  and  Minnesota  in  butter. 

The  dairymen  of  Minnesota  have  erect¬ 
ed  co-operative  creameries,  and  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  management  in  their  own  hands 
have  cut  down  middlemen's  profits  to  10 
to  15  per  cent,  instead  of  the  huge  slice 
taken  formerly.  Farmers’  societies  there 
do  not  hesitate  to  pay  $4,000  to  $5,000  a 
year  for  expert  butter-makers.  They  have 
worked  in  harmony  with  great  marketing 
concerns  and,  like  the  Dairymen’s  League 
in  the  East,  they  have  accomplished 
much.  The  gain  in  methods  in  dairying 
has  been  even  greater  as  the  agricultural 
schools  have  efficiently  taught  better 
methods,  while  the  great  dairy  shows, 
held  annually,  have  stimulated  dairying 
most  remarkably. 

Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  which 
now  have  over  a  million  cows,  were  great 
wheat  sections.  The  wheat  sections  have 
suffered  greatly  since  the  war,  but  the 
dairy  sections  have  not.  Where  farmers 
formerly  turned  to  politics  to  help  them, 
they  now  turn  to  dairy  cows,  with  far 
better  results. 

These  Western  States  are  likely  to 
keep  their  lead  in  butter  and  cheese,  ac¬ 
cording  to  events  at  the  'World  Show,  but 
New  York  State  will  continue  to  lead  in 
fluid  nfiilk  production,  due  to  its  markets, 
and  due  also  to  the  wonderful  stimulation 
the  recent  dairy  show  has  given  to  the  in¬ 
dustry.  It  would  be  impossible  for  it  co 
be  otherwise,  with  the  huge  aggregation 
of  educational  material  pertaining  to  the 
work  seen  at  the  colossal  display  just  end¬ 
ed.  With  aci-es  of  the  most  modern  ma¬ 
chinery,  over  $3,000,000  worth  shown, 
and  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  the  world’s 
finest  cattle,  and  about  100.000  people  on 
hand  to  study  them,  nothing  but  a  vast 
stimulation  to  the  dairying  of  the  East 
can  be  looked  for.  Furthermore,  besides 
teaching  the  dairymen  improved  methods, 
the  people  of  the  East  are  bound  to  drink 
more  milk,  eat  more  butter  and  cheese, 
and  buy  and  use  more  evaporated,  con¬ 
densed  and  powdered  milk,  as  well  as  ice 
cream. 

Bankers  and  business  men  of  the  East 
were  never  so  impressed  with  the  bigness 
of  the  industry,  or  with  the  necessity  of 
its  being  made  a  profitable  one. 

The  Dairy  Congress  held  in  Syracuse 
for  five  days,  with  its  five  sessions  of  lec¬ 
tures  going  on  each  day  simultaneously, 
did  more,  also,  than  any  one  event  ever 
did  to  give  practical  scientific  aid  to 
dairymen.  It  used  to  be  a  common  belief 
that  a  dairy  cow  that  had  once  been  put 
through  a  seven-day  or  a  30-da.v  test  was 
ruined.  Surely  one  that  had  been  fed  to 
make  a  year’s  record  would  have  to  be 
scrapped  as  useless.  The  studies  of  the 
world’s  best  scientists,  as  given  to  this 
congress,  show  that  scientific  feeding  is 
but  in  its  infancy,  but  going  strong. 
Where  a  cow  on  test  at  one  time  robbed 
her  own  system  of  minerals  and  other 
nutrients  to  fill  the  owner’s  milk  pail,' 
and  where  she  even  robbed  her  embryo 
young  in  the  same  way.  leaving  her  own 
system  run  down,  her  milk  flow  depleted 
and  her  calf  a  weakling,  she  now  holds 
her  own  triumphantly  in  each  of  these 
respects,  and  increases  in  health  and  effi¬ 
ciency  from  generation  to  generation  un¬ 
der  these  trying  conditions. 

The  things  dairymen  could  learn  at 
these  sessions  (and  there  were  never  so 
many  on  hand  at  any  similar  event) 
were  valuable,  and  so  new  they  have 
never  been  in  print.  The  contributions  of 
the  distinguished  foreigners,  who  came 
from  40  countries,  and  whose  well-tested 
and  tried  theories  were  discussed  and  add¬ 
ed  to  by  American  experts  from  47  States, 
would  make  a  most  valuable  volume  of 
dairy  information.  The  delegates  realized 
that  practical  dairying  wants  these  new 
facts  made  available  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  at  the  last  session  moved  that  full 
transscripts  of  all  the  papers  and  talks 
be  made.  This  will  be  done  by  Uncle 
Sam,  and  the  various  agricultural  col¬ 
lages  and  schools  will  proceed  to  use  the 


material  as  soon  as  possible. 

Syracuse  hopes,  on  the  basis  of  its  out¬ 
standing  good  facilities  for  such  an  event, 
and  the  huge  attendance,  expects  to  get 
the  show  for  1924,  though  the  congress  is 
due  to  go  to  some  foreign  country,  either 
France,  Denmark  or  some  other  country. 

The  weather  was  too  cold  until  the  last 
day  or  two  for  city  people  to  show  the 
interest  that  was  expected  of  them.  But 
farmers  turned  out  in  crowds.  New  Eng¬ 
land  sent  thousands,  as  did  Pennsylvania 
and  other  nearby  States,  while  a  dozen 
counties  sent  auto  tours  that  must  have 
depopulated  their  various  sections  for  the 
time  being. 

Despite  adverse  conditions,  Manager 
W.  E.  Skinner  said  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  crowds  was  better  than  at  any  pre¬ 
vious  show.  M.  G.  F. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  1 — Spotted  Poland  Chinas.  Henry 
Field  Seed  Co.,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Nov.  4 — Chester  Whites.  Earl  Bloom, 
Bridgewater,  Iowa. 

Nov.  7-9 — Holsteins.  Pettis  Co.,  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Co.,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Nov.  9 — Percherons  and  Belgians.  II. 
S.  Preston,  Louisville,  Ohio. 

Nov.  7-8-9 — Holsteins.  Fond  du  Lac 
Holstein  Breeders’  Sale,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. 

Nov.  13 — Holsteins.  Waukesha  Holstein 
Breeders’  Sale,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Clipped  Cows 

Igive  more  milk  and  butter 
Ifat.  They  are  cleaner,  health- 
*ier— feel  better,  feed  better. 
Filth  and  lice  cannot  accumulate 
—  bigger  returns  are  positively 
assured. 

Stewart  No.  I  Clipping  Machine 

makes  clipping  quick, 
easy,  thorough.  Very 
highest  quality,  lasts 
long. 

Get  FREE  Book  of i 
facts.  Write  today. I 

Chicago  Flexible) 

Shaft  Company 

5598  Roosevelt  Road 
CHICAGO 


For  Sale— Reg.  Jersey  Heifer  Calf  B^riBULLOCK 


Burllngham,  N.Y. 


MILKING 


SHORTHORNS  | 


1VL  x  1  1a  i  xa  g  8  Bortlxomt, 

Dual-purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Washfngtonvllle,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  at  present  several  very 
desirable  young  bull  calves  and  two  older 
ones  sired  by  our  herd  sires  and  out  of 
cows  with  or  now  making  A.  R.  records. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  bull,  write  us. 

VV.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset,  Mass. 


|  DOGS  | 

POLICE  DOGS  &  PUPPIES 

Champion  bred  stock  only.  World’s  Best  Farm 
and  Shepherd  Dog.  $35  and  up.  Pedigree  free, 

WOLFSBURG  KENNELS  Aqueduct.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

“FOXHOUND  PUPS” 

Thoroughbred:  eligible.  Nicely  marked.  Photo. 
Males.  $13.  JOHN  WHITTLE,  Mystic,  Ct. 

Hawthorne  Park  Kennels 

Pedigreed  White  Collie  Puppies. 

Mrs.  JAY  UPTON  Sandy  Creek,  N.Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

AIREDALE  Bitch  PUPPIES 

Superior  Blood-Line* 

DR.  KNOX,  Box  50,  DANBURY,  CONN. 

A  inFIY  A  I  |?P  Bred  for  intelligence  and  disposition. 
HlIVLUiiLtJ  You  can  pay  more  elsewhere— but— 
you  can’t  get  a  better  dog.  Buy  here 
and  be  pleased.  ESBENSHADE’S  FARM,  Ronks.  Pa. 

Airedale  Puppies.  Pure  bred;  2  mos.  old.  Males,  $13; 

M  females,  $10,  A.  CHUBB  Randolph,  New  York 

Pedigreed  Airedales  for  utility  and  show.  Best  of  blood 
*  lines.  EARLE  CURTIS  Torrington,  Conn. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  hanasome  and  intelligent 
•  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  KELSON  BROS.,  Orove  City,  Pa. 

Puro’  Rnllip  Pennine  *10  5  Dedigreed,  $15.  Circular. 

bred  UUIliC  ruppiob  Silverlake  Farm  Tilton,  N.  H. 

AKillli  WOLF  VON  ROLAND.  Sire  of  quality 

HI  O l UU  Police  litters.  O.  HILL,  Amenia,  New  York 

▼  ruined  Beujrle  and  Rabbit  Hound*.  Some  extra 

1  good  ones,  $*25  to  $50.  Chas.  Toth,  Henderson,  Md. 

Uiindred  Hunting  HOUNDS.  Cheap.  Free  Catalogue. 

I>  KASKENNELS  RNY  Herrick,  Illinois 

sa°ier  A  Female  Irish  Terrier  Puppy  M^d!“i^N:  y. 

HORSES 

30  SHETLAND  and  WELSH  PONIES 

purchasers.  SENECA  PONY  FARMS,  Salamanca  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS 

For  Sale  at  Sacrifice  Sal 

Bight  cows,  four  heifers,  about  year  and  half  old 
and  five  heifer  calves  from  about  one  to  six  months 
old.  All  grandly  bred.  Also  a  highly  bred  bull,  im¬ 
ported,  in  dam.  In  order  to  sell  these  quickly,  will 
let  them  go  at  extremely  low  prices. 

VICTOR  FARMS  Bellvale,  New  York 

Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

ForSalft  ^°^s'  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
'  euiin  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P,  0.  Box  173.  Morristown  N  J 

Deg.  Jersey  Calve*  and  HEIFERS  for  sale,  on  Long  Island. 

■  ■  r.  B.  Tested.  For  prices  and  information,  BURLINGAME 
HUTCHINS  &  KING,  Inc.,  Room  1006  7  Water  St.  N  T  City 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breedei-s  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  W,WA  oxiRV  FARMS.  32  S.  124  SI..  Pbilt.,  Pi. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable..  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  '*  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

|  HOLSTEINS  :: 

Mount  Hermon  School 

HOLSTEINS 

10  Bull  Calves  at  Farmers’  Prices 

Rich  in  Colantha  Breeding.  From 
Dams  with  Excellent  A.  R.  O.  and 
Semi-official  Backing.  Also  a  limited 
number  of  Foundation  Females. 
From  a  Federally  Accredited  Herd 
of  400  Head. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Mount  Hermon  School 

Mount  Hermon  Massachusetts 

DO  YOU  WANT 

to  add  some  new  HOLSTEIN  blood  to  your 
registered  herd,  or  do  you  wunt  to  Introduce  some 
Into  u  good  grade  herd  f 

The  Veterans’  Mountain  Camp'offers  you  this  chance. 
We  have  on  hand  eight  young  bulls,  from  one  to  seven 
months  of  age,  carrying  the  best-  blood  of  the  Segis- 
Burke  and  Vale  strains.  All  direct  sons  of  De  Kol  Webb 
Pontiac.  Sold  with  or  without  papers. 

No  reasonable  offers  refused  as  this  stock  must  be 
disposed  of  at  once.  Write  or  wire 

Veterans'  Mountain  Camp,  Horseshoe,  N.  Y. 

T  w  e  1  v  e  4-  Y  r .  -  0 1  (Tr  eg  JH  o!  ste  in  si L auk  ?!  and  ’  proper 

type,  due  to  freshen  in  Oct.,  capable  of  milking  to  quarts 
of  milk  per  day;  tuberculin  tested;  60-day  retest ;  backed 
by  the  largest  of  A.  R.  O.  records  and  of  Ormsby,  King 
of  the  Pontiacs,  and  Piet je  breeding.  C1IAS.  A.  iiowki.l, 
Howells,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y.  TO  miles  west  N.Y.  C.,  Erie  R.  R. 

Registered  Holsteins  JE 

head.  Both  sexes— all  ages.  Inspection  Invited. 

SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  Winterton,  Sullivan  Co..  N.  Y. 

My  Herd  of  Registered  Holstein-Friesians  n"betrecst- 

ed.  Seven  freshening  between  now  and  Jan.  loth.  Three 
due  next  June.  Inquir  e  Mrs.  Ruth  Voaslei-,  Farmingdale,N.  J, 

IV  O  R  SALE 

King  Changeling  Concordia  <no.  363896) 

Three  years  old.  Dam  has  record  as  two-year-old 
of  over  19  lbs,  butter.  Priced  l  ight  for  immediate 
disposal.  FARAFIELD  FARMS.  So.  Royalton.  Vermont 

High  Class  Holstein  Cows 

Heifers  and  Calves  he 

Fresh,  springers  and  fall  cows.  Prices  very  reason 
able  for  immediate  sale.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM, 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.,  Munnsville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  Registered  Holstein  Bull,  2  yrs.  old,  nearly  white,  No. 
M  35505<>.  Henry  Kraft, Callicoon Center, Siiliivan.Co..  N.Y. 

SHEEP  | 

IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK  OF  SHEEP 

BY  BUYING 

Choice  Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

C.  M.  McNAUGHT  Bovina  Center.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  Th^aaSaaief.rHan.  NPY.|Hampshire  Rams 

Dp/r  llnlainng  Rams  and  Ewes.  Largest  flock  in  State 
llog.  ueiaillGo  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  C.  VVEATHERBY  Trumansburg-,  N.Y. 

F0R  Hotr  ckrnnohirn  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  lambs. 

SALE  lieg.  onropsnire  C.  G.  Bower  I.udlowville,  N.Y. 

Dan-  Qhrnnchiroo  <Jae  3-yr.-old  stock  ram  ;  weight,250- 
neg.  onropsilires  lbs.  -Some  extra  ram  lambs,  is  Ekes, 

1  and  2  year  old.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

POE  SALE — Shrop*lilre  and  Southdown  Ram*  of  all 
■  ages.  la.  M.  Colbert’*  Son*,  Ea*t  Chatham,  N.Y. 

SMALL  FLOCK  Reg.  HAMPSHIREDOWN 
pWae  end  Ram  Priced  low  for  quick  sale. 

CWBS  anu  nam  ALANSTEN  FARMS  Harrison.  N.  Y. 

DtI  44  am  no  hi  roe  We  are  offering  a  limited  num- 
£\.6g.  nampsnires  ber  of  bred  ewes  and  ten  ewe 
lambs  at  reduced  prices.  OPHIR  FARM,  Purchase,  N.Y. 

ZZAMPSHIRE  DF*URE  X3RED  XjAMB  HAMS 

125-lb.  ewe  lambs,  ewes  and  mature  rams.  Show  lambs. 

CHARLES  E.  HASLETT  -  Hall,  New  York 

Registered  Hampshire-down  Ewes  and  Rams  £4^ 

tered  South  down  Ewes  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIBER,  Gladilina,  N.  J. 

Reg.HampshireRams  and  Ewes 

the  East.  C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Reg.  Shrop.  Rams  ^..am8  K^t&rZr,Ttph‘;oNvl!: 

Beg.  Shropshire  Kama  and  Ram  Lambs.  Also  a  few 
11  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.  Wilson,  New  York 

Deg.  Shropshire  Ranis  and  Ewes.  Wooled  to  Nose. 
Il  Priced  Low.  LellOV  C.  BOWER,  Lndlowvillr,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— Reg.  Oxford  Rams  L. 


c 


SWINE 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Bayers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Have  you  considered  BETTERING  the  blood-lines  of 
your  herd  by  purchasing  a  new  Boar  i  We  have  Spring 
(1922)  Boars  by  Fairholm  Fancy  Orion,  Fall  boars  by 
Fancy  Orion  King  84th,  this  Spring’s  boars  by  Crest  De¬ 
fender,  Highland  Kiilg  Defender  and  Altamont’s  Origin¬ 
ator.  Beside  using  a  Duroc-Jersey  registered  boar  with 
their  pure  bred  sows,  many  breeders  use  theirs  for  out- 
crossing  with  sows  of  other  fat  breeds  for  producing 
“Feeder  ”  pigs.  Du  roe- Jerseys  introduce  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  height  and  length  and  the  sows  supply  the  weight. 
We  also  still  have  a  few  bred  gilts  for  sale  for  SEP- 
TEMBER  FARROWING.  All  stock  is  Double  Im- 
mnned.  We  invite  correspondence  or  better  still,  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on  State  road  It  miles 
East  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

BOARS  READY  FOR  FALL  SERVICE.  Spring  and  Summer 
Gilts.  Fall  pigs'.  All  registered.  Prompt  shipment. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Big  Type  DU  ROC  Fall  Boar 

Sensation  breeding.  One  year  old.  Weight.  450  lbs. 
Perfect  type  and  color.  Priced  reasonable. 

SUNNYSIDE  FARM  Union  Springs,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS 

:durocs  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 


—  —  ing. 
F.  M.  Fatting  ton  Sc  Son 


All  ages  for  sal  e. 

Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS  °«  e™  acceptable  now  for  August 

and  September  Pigs.  Also  Mature 
Stock.  ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box  15.  Bradford  NY 


“HAMPSHIRES  PROLIFIC” 

RECORDS  OF  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE.  Records, 
Assn,  show  them  to  average  over  8  pigs' 
to  litter.  Fi  ee  circular.  And  Guernsey 
Cattle.  L  OC18  T  I,  A  W  N  F  AR  M 

Box  R  WHITFORD,  PA. 


sale’of  Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

Spring  Boars,  Gilts.  Fall  Pigs,  sired  by  Wildwood, 
Prospect  Boy  and  Maryland  Giant.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  “OAKDALE  FARM,”  Clyde  B. 
Thomas,  Boonsboro,  Md. 

FO  R_SA  L  E  Berkshires  and 

200  JE^IGS  Chester  Whites 

Six  weeks  old,  $3.50  each,  well  bred,  15  to  20  pounds 
each.  Orders  lilled  the  following  Monday.  Shipped  on 
Approval.  ROUSE  BROS.  •  Dushore,  Pa. 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

•  *  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvilt.k,  New  York 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland-China  Hogs.  Prolific  pork  produc¬ 
ers.  Attractive  prices.  Fall  pigs.  Pairs  and  trios  not 
akin.  Write  Brookslde  Farms,  Middletown,  Virginia 


100  FEEDING  PIGS 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old,  $5.50  Each 

These  pigs  are  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  large  type  swine,  are  healthy,  husky,  fast 
growers.  Can  send  Sows  or  Barrows.  Also  Pure  Bred 
Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $8 
each.  All  pigs  sent  O.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD.  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51.  Waltham,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD 

The  Grand  Champion  boar  through  the  State  fair  circuit 
and  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  the  undefeated  boar 
of  1922,  was  bred  by  us,  as  were  his  sire  and  dam.  Service 
boarsand  weanlinpr  pi*?sof  thissaine  breedinprnow  for  sale. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Rag.  Berkshire  Boar  K<i h.y. 

PATMOOR  RERK8IIIRE8.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
quality  at  fair  prices.  PATMOOR  FARMS,  IlmtUeld,  N.  Y. 

fl  I  fi  ’«  Best  of  Breeding.  A-No.  I  Registered.  BoarPigs 
u.  I.  u.  5  that  will  make  Real  Herd  Headers  $10  each. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Fal  s,  N.Y 

We  are  Offering  our  Great  0. 1.  C.  Service  Boar 

C.C.  Callaway  Edd,  Jr.,  2n«* 

Eight  of  his  sons  ready  for  service. 

Also  choice  pigs  ready  to  ship. 

GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT  Mallory,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


GOATS 

Sacrificed 


{ 


Nubian*.  T  «  g  g  e  n  b  e  r  g  s,  pure 
breds  and  high  grades, 

MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown  N.  J. 


For  Sale-Half  Toggenburg  Buck  for*B8r.oong- 

Edwin  Anderson,  care  of  Martin  Andtrson,  Arcade,  N.Y.  R  0.  3 


finato  —  Milk  rinBQ  an(i  a  Hne  buck  at  bargain  prices. 

00313  lYIIIKUOeS  Theo.  B.  Gaskin,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records— Ayrshires. 
Guernsqys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys.Mllking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  $50  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University! 
JIHAuA  NEW  YORK 


Fresh  and  Nearly-Cows  For  Sale  tested 

Guernseys,  Jerseys.  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins  Al¬ 
ways  100  high-class  cows  to  choose  from  Will  also 
buy  on  commission.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN.  Barre.  Vermont 

Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  S  SON 


FERRETS 


FERRETS'S 

Hunting  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Book  and  price  list 

f  ree.  W.  A.  PECK,  New  London.  0. 
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Over  the  Great  Divide 

A  Long  Pull. — We  are  now  off 
toward  the  big  hill  where  we  will  cross 
the  State  line.  We  finally  reached  the 
top.  Six  miles  of  continuous  uphill  drag. 
The  two  faithful  oxen  shook  their  heads 
several  times  as  we  swung  around  a  bend 
and  they  espied  another  steep  incline  and 
still  another,  but  they  never  faltered. 
We  are  making  four  to  six  miles  per  day. 
Most  of  this  six  miles  we  trebled.  We 
unhitch  the  trailer  and  pull  the  wagon 
up  a  mile  or  so,  then  take  the  oxen  back 
and  bring  the  trailer  on  past  for  a  mile 
or  so,  then  return  for  the  wagon  and  so 
forth  until  we  reached  the  peak.  In 
reaching  this  high  altitude,  from  5,000  ft. 
to  about  8,000  ft.,  Jack  showed  signs  of 
nosebleed  ;  he  shed  only  a  few  drops  how¬ 
ever. 

Entering  Wyoming. — Now  we  enter 
Wyoming.  At  this  point  the  land  is 
.somew’hat  rolling  country,  a  little  more 
down  than  up,  so  we  drop  to  7,148  ft. 
elevation  at  Laramie.  This  is  a  college 
town  of  6,310  population,  a  sort  of  rail¬ 
road  center  on  the  U.  P.  Here  they 
unhook  the  big  locomatives  and  send 
them  back  again  to  pull  the  trains  up 
the  big  divide.  As  we  go  West  from 
Laramie  we  get  into  the  desert  land. 
If  it  were  not  that  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  rain  this  Summer  for  this  sec¬ 
tion,  which  is  very  unusual,  the  picking 
for  the  cattle  would  be  mighty  slim.  As 
it  is  they  must  rustle  some  to  get  enough. 
We  are  obliged  to  carry  grain  to  help 
out.  Sometimes  they  must  make  a  meal 
on  Russian  thistle  and  salt  sage. 

The  Water  Problem.  —  The  water 
needs  for  the  oxen  have  not  yet  been  a 
serious  problem,  although  we  must  go 
a  mile  or  two  to  get  it,  so  far  we  have 
not  found  it  necessary  to  flag  a  train  to 
get  water,  but  we  do  go  to  the  section 
houses  on  the  railroad  for  it.  The  sec¬ 
tion  stations  are  eight  to  10  miles  apart, 
and  there  they  have  large  cisterns  which 
the  roads  keep  supplied  by  hauling  it  in 
by  water  tanks  for  their  employes.  This 
works  fine  where  the  highway  parallels 
the  railroad,  but  where  there  is  a  big 
mountain  or  two  between,  it  is  not  so 
handy.  Then  we  must  resort  to  the  water 
holes,  and  in  these  there  is  considerable 
alkali.  I  believe  these  deserts  could  be 
made  habitable  by  conserving  the  snow 
water  instead  of  letting  it  run  to  waste 
and  flood  the  Missouri  River  in  Spring, 
but  it  must  be  done  on  a  large  scale, 
either  by  the  State  or  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  to  do  so  there  may  be  a 
snag,  as  I  am  informed  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  owns  or  controls  every  alternate 
section  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  rails, 
and  as  a  section  is  640  acres  I  don’t  know 
how  the  railroad  would  view  the  situa¬ 
tion  if  the  State  should  build  dams  and 
hold  the  water  back.  It  might  put  some 
of  the  railroad  company’s  sections  under 
water,  but  this  could  be  done  and  there 
would  be  plenty  of  water  for  irrigation 
and  other  purposes.  But  we  all  know, 
the  railroad  company  are  a  law  within 
themselves.  Are  they  not  pretty  much 
the  government? 

The  Roads.  — •  The  Wyoming  State 
Highway  Department  is  building  roads. 
We  are  on  the  Lincoln  Highway.  They 
have  within  the  past  few  years  and  at 
the  present  time  worked  sections  to  widen 
to  >0  ft.  from  gutter  to  gutter.  Allow¬ 
ing  3  ft.  on  each  side  for  gutter  makes  a 
24  ft.  highway.  Most  of  the  surface  is 
of  a  clay  composition.  Some  places  near 
gravel  beds  they  put  on  a  top-dressing 
of  gravel.  If  they  would  use  a  heavy 
roller  and  press  the  gravel  into  the  clay 
this  would  make  a  good  surface,  but  here 
is  where  they  “fall  down”  on  the  job. 
At  intervals  a  scraper  will  come  along 
and  by  the  angle  the  grader  is  set  they 
move  this  loose  gravel  to  the  center  of  the 
road.  This  makes  an  iron-tired  vehicle 
drag  hard  after  the  scraping  is  done,  but 
soon  after,  say  a  couple  of  days  or  weeks 
of  high-speed  motor  traffic,  the  gravel  is 
pushed  again  to  the  sides,  and  the  road 
lias  a  crown  from  one  to  two  inches  per 
foot  from  the  center.  The  result  is  it’s  a 
one-way  street,  as  all  the  traffic  is  in  the 
center  of  the  road,  and  woe  to  the  fellow 
who  must  turn  out  for  another  vehicle  to 
pass  after  a  rain.  If  the  car  gets  beyond 
the  center  line  then  the  ditch  for  him.  I 
have  asked  several  of  these  road  draggers 
why  they  put  such  a  high  crown  in  the 
center.  The  answer  is  to  shed  the  water, 
and  for  that  one  argument  I  have  a  dozen 
reasons  why  a  concave  road  is  no  good. 
If  a  road  is  graded  nearly  flat,  the  traffic 
is  divided  the  full  width  of  the  road ;  in 
consequence,  less  wear,  less  scraping, 
fewer  accidents  and  less  repairs  to  ve¬ 
hicles,  be  it  car  or  wagon.  Ask  any 
motor  tourists  who  has  made  the  trip 
from  coast  to  coast  and  he  will  admit 
the  springs  on  right  side  of  the  car  are 
worn  most. 

The  Red  Desert. — Now  we  are  in  the 
Red  Desert  section,  elevation  7,000  ft. 
Going  down  the  Western  slope  a  few  days 
ago,  we  passed  over  the  line  of  the 
Continental  Divide.  It  is  queer  how  many 
pessimistic  people  there  are  in  this  world, 
always  anticipating  a  calamity.  While 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  many 
asked  :  “How  are  you  going  to  cross  the 
Red  Desert?  No  feed,  no  water,  and  75 
to  100  miles  between  towns.”  Well,  here 


we  are  in  that  desert,  but  we  find  it  not 
so  bad.  More  feed  here  for  the  cattle 
than  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  Water 
is  not  so  plentiful,  but  grass  is  plenty 
between  the  sagebrush,  and  with  all  this 
seemingly  waste  land  nature  has  made  a 
picture  no  artist  can  paint.  There  the 
large  sagebush  grows  four  and  five  feet 
high,  the  wood  as  tough  as  iron.  The 
snow  in  Winter  bends  these  over,  and  one 
entwines  with  his  neighbor,  and  they 
make  natural  rabbit  hutches.  Just  now 
as  one  looks  across  this  vast  expanse 
the  various  colored  plants  that  grow  are 
very  circumscribed.  Occasionally  we  see 
a  lonesome  brown-eyed  Susan.  In  spots 
the  Russian  thistles  have  turned  red. 
Then  there  is  a  species  of  sage ;  leaves 
and’  stem  are  green  and  a  tiny  little  yel¬ 
low  blossom,  then  we  see  a  small  plant 
about  a  foot  high  with  a  very  rich  purple 
flower  with  a  yellow  eye  in  center,  this 


seems  to  be  happy  in  its  isolation.  We 
see  it  in  the  gutters  cropping  out  of  the 
sandy  spots  with  no  other  vegetation 
about.  Altogether  the  color  scheme  is 
most  beautiful,  even  though  a  desert. 
Traffic  is  plentiful ;  cars  pass  us  about 
every  five  to  10  minutes.  There  seem  to 
be  as  many  coming  from  California  as 
there  are  going.  There  are  cars  with 
licenses  from  every  State.  Unless  our 
binoculars  lie  to  us  the  railroads  will 
soon  have  to  employ  artists  to  paint  faces 
on  the  windows  of  their,  trains.  We  see 
them  going  both  ways,  generally  10-car 
trains,  one  a  mail  car  and  another  ex¬ 
press  car,  but  we  cannot  see  any  pas¬ 
sengers.  We  can  see  some  people;  well 
these  are  the  train  crews,  porters,  waiters, 
etc.  Perhaps  the  passengers  sit  on  the 
floor.  J.  c.  BERRANG. 


would  do  well  in  silage,  but  I  have  not 
tried  it  in  that  way.  I  find  it  rather 
hard  to  cure  for  hay.  On  good  soil,  heav¬ 
ily  manured,  it  is  capable  of  making  a 
great  growth  even  in  a  dry  season  like 
this.  This  year  I  planted  the  seed  with 
a  garden  drill  late  in  May.  When  about 
4  ft.  high  and  the  heads  beginning  to 
show  I  cut  it  for  hay.  In  a  very  few 
weeks  it  was  ready  to  cut  again,  and 
thicker  than  the  first  crop.  Now  the 
third  crop  is  1%  to  2  ft.  high,  and  bright 
and  green  when  the  green  color  is  all 
faded  out  of  other  grasses.  I  am  cutting 
it  and  feeding  it  green  to  dairy  cows. 
We  had  a  very  light  frost  Sept.  17,  which 
killed  just  a  little  of  the  tops  of  the  grass, 
but  the  Sudan  grass  has  not  known  that 
we  are  having  a  drought. 

Long  Island.  B.  F.  hallock. 


Sudan  Grass  on  Long  Island 

I  would  like  to  speak  a  good  word  for 
Sudan  grass.  This  is  the  second  year  I 
have  been  raising  this  new  variety  of 
grass,  and  I  am  pleased  with  it.  It  is 
great  for  soiling  dairy  cows.  I  judge  it 


Efficiency  Expert  :  “You  are  wasting 
too  much  time  on  your  personal  appear¬ 
ance.”  Stenographer:  “It’s  not  wasted. 
I’ve  only  been  here  six  months  and  I’m 
engaged  to  the  junior  partner.” — The 
American  Legion  Weekly. 


Pay  for  Your  Silo 
From  Extra  Profits 

Most  Liberal  Terms  Ever  Offered  to  Silo  Owners 

YOU  can  now  secure  the  famous  Harder  Silo,  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  new  Harder -Victor  Front  on  terms 
that  will  make  the  silo  pay  for  itself  through  feed  saved 
and  increased  milk  flow. 

A  small  cash  payment  will  put  a  Harder  Silo  upon  the  farm  of 
any  responsible  farmer.  The  remaining  payments  may  be  spread 
over  an  entire  year.  If  you  have  put  off  buying  a  silo  because  of 
the  cost,  investigate  the  Harder  now  and  pay  for  it  out  of  the  extra 
profits  from  your  dairy. 

Never  before  have  you  been  offered  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
high-grade  silo  on  such  liberal  terms.  You  cannot  afford  to  longer 
put  off  owning  this  money-saving  and  money-making  piece  of 
farm  equipment. 


Write  today  for 
this  free  book. 


The  New  Harder  Better  Than  Ever 

The  Harder  is  air-tight  and  stays  air-tight.  It  is  made  of  se¬ 
lected  grades  of  the  best  silo  woods  —  especially  treated  to  give 
long  life.  The  first  silos,  erected  in  1897,  are  still  making  money 
for  their  owners  after  more  than  twenty-five  years  service. 

The  new  Harder- Victor  Front  provides  an  absolutely  air-tight 
continuous  door  that  remains  permanently  in  the  silo — a  great 
convenience  as  every  feeder  knows.  This  magnificent  door  is  built 
up  in  layers  —  will  not  buckle.  A  single  movement  of  the  hand 
locks  it  securely  into  place. 

The  Harder  is  easy  to  put  together,  you  can  do  the  work  your¬ 
self,  saving  the  cost  of  erection.  John  T.  Schang,  Yorkshire,  N.Y., 
writes:  “The  silo  is  a  dandy.  I  put  her  up  alone;  everything  went 
together  fine.  The  roof  and  all  present  a  fine  appearance.” 

Send  for  “Saving  With  Silos ” 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  full  details  concerning  the  New  Harder 
Payment  Plan.  Delay  means  loss  of  profits.  Write  today. 

Handy  Pocket  Record  Book— FREE 

Send  for  your  copy  of  our  book,  “Saving  With  Silos”,  new  edi¬ 
tion.  Tell  us  how  many  cows  you  are  milking  and  we’ll  send  also 
a  handy  Pocket  Record  Book  which  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to 
keep  track  of  income  and  outgo. 

Harder  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Ne  w  Ha  rder-  Vic¬ 
tor  Front  com¬ 
bines  beauty  and 
strength  —  the 
greatest  silo  im¬ 
provement  in  ten 
years. 


Dowel-  spline  at 
stave  end  insures 
a  tight  joint  and  a 
rigid  silo. 


Are  Easier,  to  Buy  kM 


SKI 

Other 

Harder  Features: 

Beveled  staves  with  deep, 
square  tongues  and  grooves  give 
perfect  contact,  whatever  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  silo. 

The  staves  are  thoroughly 
dowelled  together  —  not  merely 
matched.  They  can’t  slip. 

Only  select  timber  is  used.  Gam¬ 
brel  Roof  adds  four  feet  to  the 
silo  capacity.  Gives  you  a  full 
silo  after  the  settling. 

Harder  Anchors  hold  the  silo 
solid  as  an  oak.  No  gale  can 
.blow  down  a  Harder  silo. 

Continuous  steel  hoops  of  great 
strength.  Easy  to  adjust. 

Special  acid  and  decay-resist¬ 
ing  wood  preservative  supplied 
for  inside  of.  silo.  Also  Siloseal 
fo/  joints.  These  lengthen  the 
lif?  of  the  silo. 

ti-i  Absolutely  air-tight.  Silage 
keeps  sweet  the  year  round. 


I 
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Improve  the  Present  School 

(Continued  from  Page  1343) 
at  the  meeting  and  cannot  refuse  it.  If 
it  was  a  meeting  connected  with  their 
business,  it  would  be  important  enough 
to  demand  their  best  attention  but  just 
the  district  school.  Of  course  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  get  their  education  some  way 
and  why  bother  about  such  a  small  mat¬ 


ter. 

There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
rural  school  if  it  is  given  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  and  kept  comfortable  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  in  such  condition  that  they  can 
do  their  best  work.  Any  teacher  of  30 


pupils  of  all  grades  is  up  against  quite  a 
proposition  and  doubly  so  under  such 
conditions  as  exist  here. 

Whether  we  have  the  new  school  bill 
or  not  rests  with  ourselves  and  if  we 
do  not  take  an  interest  in  our  schools 
except  to  see  how  much  we  can  save  our 
pocket  books,  we  must  expect  to  have 
them  taken  out  of  our  hands  for  other 
administration.  j.  M.  c. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y.  But  would  the  new  school  bill 
give  improvement  unless  this  feeling 
among  the  patrons  was  also  changed. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postolfiee  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  tlie  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  bouses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  October  2.  1923: 


BAKKKD  BOCK 9 

Purdue  University,  lnd . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . . . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  . . . 

Lewis  Farms,  H  I .  . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Morris  K.  Bride,  Conn . 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

E,  C.  Foreman,  Mich . 

K'  ewayuin  Farm.  Conu . 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard,  Del  . 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . 

11.  E.  Dennison  Mich . 

Warren  D.  McCann,  Conn  . 

W.  J,  Arenbolz,  N.Y . . 

WHITE  BOCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

William  H.  Bassett, Conn: . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros..  Mass —  ...  .:. 

F.  R.  Pember,  It.  J . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Muss . 

Haro.d  F.  Baroer.  Mass . 

Li.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J . 

WHITE  W  Y  ANDOTTKS 


Lady  Anderson,  England . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Frank  E.  Nash,  Mass . 

Frank  P  Mattes  in.  It.  1  . . 

Hi-Quatity  Hennery,  Vt . 

lemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

T>odbridge  Orchards,  Conn . 

niliaui  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Buckhee,  N.Y . 

F,  L.  Meiland.Ky.. 7. ......  ...... 

KHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


Sunny  fields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott,  111 . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . . . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Miller  Bros.,  Conn . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

Jacob  E. Jansen,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass  .  . 

Harriet  F.  Lawton,  Mass  . 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  It.  I — . . 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass . 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson.  Mass . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Alton  Farm,  Vt . 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H . 

H.  M.  Penley,  Maine . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  H, . 

Hall  Farm,  Vt . 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . . . 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  VVaite,  Md . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

Eeo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson.  Maine .  .... 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . . 

W.  E.  Atkinson.  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  . . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . . .  .  . 

James O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

C.  G.  Beanie,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Vt . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn.  . . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt . 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thensen,  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigemauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

D.  B.  Walls,  Cal . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby.  N.  J . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn  . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 


Week 

Total 

13 

1625 

23 

1831 

44 

1870 

40 

1598 

37 

1820 

34 

1313 

20 

1326 

18 

1254 

39 

1884 

27 

1506 

26 

1650 

37 

1766 

30 

1451 

21 

1310 

32 

1825 

29 

1373 

34 

911 

31 

1092 

16 

962 

12 

1068 

23 

1415 

30 

1682 

14 

930 

42 

1808 

21 

1490 

12 

1333 

29 

2010 

26 

1602 

10 

1307 

29 

1811 

46 

1451 

25 

1285 

24 

1885 

23 

1612 

21 

1586 

19 

1451 

44 

1614 

33 

1310 

25 

1393 

48 

1121 

38 

1811 

20 

1764 

26 

1438 

44 

1454 

30 

1666 

25 

1507 

24 

1315 

35 

1625 

18 

1552 

29 

1655 

20 

1692 

26 

1577 

42 

2031 

17 

1373 

37 

1588 

31 

1406 

28 

1883 

35 

1760 

31 

1626 

42 

1870 

27 

1909 

34 

1919 

30 

1419 

49 

1825 

16 

1747 

29 

1758 

38 

1964 

49 

2101 

29 

1583 

34 

1628 

31 

1801 

37 

1693 

28 

1638 

33 

1864 

32 

1340 

38 

1998 

26 

1350 

43 

1713 

21 

1210 

19 

1757 

41 

1670 

46 

1799 

39 

1256 

30 

1518 

25 

1294 

32 

1674 

25 

1336 

39 

1775 

46 

1995 

40 

1764 

35 

1367 

38 

1910 

46 

1921 

35 

1806 

37 

1688 

29 

1641 

32 

1807 

36 

1654 

26 

1321 

35 

1789 

3060 

159332 

Possible  Indigestion 

Some  trouble  attacks  a  few  of  our  hens 
each  year;  no  one  knows  wba^  trou¬ 
ble  is  though  the  poultry  specialists  say 
it  may  be  caused  by  indigestion.  The 
hen  will  look  all  right  and  often  keeps 
on  laying.  The  first  indication  is  that 
she  begins  to  carry  her  head  a  little  on 
one  side  and  when  she  looks  up,  her  head 
will  go  back.  When  excited,  it  will  twist 
all  round  and  she  will  run  backward  ;  at 
times  act  almost  as  though  she  had  a  fit. 
We  take  them  from  the  other  liens  as 
soo  as  we  notice  one.  Their  feed  is  the 
commercial  laying  mash ;  oats,  cracked 
corn  and  wheat  for  scratch  and  they  have 
sour  milk.  We  would  like  to  know  if 
there  is  any  cure  or  anything  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  trouble?  H.  v. 

Maine. 

The  suggestion  that  this  trouble  may 
be  caused  by  indigestion  from  some 
is  a  good  one.  There  is  evidently  s^me 
brain  disturbance-  from  some  source  of 
irritation,  and  indigestion  is  probably 
as  likely  to  cause  it  as  anything.  It 
may  be  intestinal  worms,  or  something 
else,  however.  If  a  good  dose  of  physic 
doesn’t  straighten  up  the  bird,  I  don't 
know  of  anything  that  will.  Removal 
from  the  flock  and  light  feeding  for  a 
time,  after  the  physic,  is  certainly  indi¬ 
cated.  M.  B-  D- 


rPULLLETS  FOR  SALE' 

R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  heavy  laying  selected  stock.  Laying  or 
ready  to  lay  at  *3.00  each:  May  hatched 
(S3. 25  each.  These  pullets  are  bred  and  sold 
on  honor.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  please 
return  for  refund.  All  F.  O.  B.  Bristol. 

THE  MAPLES,  T.  R.  Thoma*  BRISTOL,  VERMONT 


PULLETS 

LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Milk  fed,  free-range  stock,  from 
UNLIGHTED  breeders. 

CORNER  ACRES,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


S  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Pure  Barron  Strain.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range. 
200  cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale  out  of  Imported  birds 
$0.00  each.  Five  or  more,  $4.00  each.  Now  booking 
orders  for  Baby  Chicks,  February,  March  and  April 
shipments.  My  Book,  “Profit*  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved”,  81,  or'Jree  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y 


Tom  Barron  S.C.  White  Leghorn 
Yearling  Hens  select  Cockerels 

$  1  .OO  each 

Tai  box  silver  -  laced  Wyandotte 
and  Owen’s  Rhode  Island  Red  Year¬ 
ling  Hens  and  Pullets,  $1.50  each; 
tine  cockerels,  $2.00.  Yearling 
Indian  Runner  Ducks,  penciled  or 
fawn,  $1.50;  drakes,  $2.00  each. 
FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
Theresa,  New  York 


FOR  SALE-Cocks  and  cockerd!?.  both,  light  and  dark 
matings.  Won  1st, 2nd  and3rd  onPuTTets,  2ml  and  3rd 
on  Coens  at  Mineola  Fair.  Money  back  guarailt-ee. 

BAYBERRY  FARM  Southampton,  N.Y. 


F  on  D  A  DDCn  BAPIf  Dill  I  PTC  April  hatched. 
SALE  DAKrLD  KULIL  rULLLlo  Prices  reasonable. 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Rarrad  Dnnl/a  Park’s  Pedigreed  Strain.  Fine  April 
DdricU  BUCKS  Cockerels,  $3  each;  2  for  $5.  Pullets, 
$2.25.  Satisfaction  Guarant’d.  HAROLD  SUTTLE,  Schenevus,  N.Y. 


500  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

May  15  Hatch.  Price  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  HAROIMONT  POULTRY  FARM. Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Pure  Wyckoff  Strain  Males 

“ THE  PROFITABLE  KIND ” 

S,  C.  White  Leghorn  cocks  and  cockerels  that  will 
improve  your  flock  in  egg  yield,  in  size  and  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  S*3  and  $5  each. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 


WHito  W y a n clottos 

Yearling  hens  for  breeding:  yearling  cock,  288-egg  pedi¬ 
gree  ;  cockerels,  some  with  pedigree.  Satisfaction  to 
buyers,  or  money  refunded  without  quibble.  Prices  low. 

B.  F.  DECKER  133  N.  Pleasant  Ave.  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


tTERSEYIQLACKGrlANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  F.owl.  Fast  growers  ; 
Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive  catalog  and 
price  list.  C.  M.  Page  &  Sons,  Box  199,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


TRAP -NESTED  BARRED  ROCKS.  Vigorous  breeding.  Cocker¬ 
els.  Circular.  A.  L.  Searles,  Box  N,  Milford,  N.  H. 


S.  G.  Buff  Leghorn  Cockerels  r^xw^hbone1^ 

tions  for  sale.  Used  one  season.  Just  like  new. 

JACOB  NIEMOMf  McAllsierville,  Pa.  Box  2 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  From  non-setting,  trap- 
nested  hens.  Range  raised  and  of  dark  red  color. 
3055  off  on  orders  before  Nov.  15.  A.  IL  FINGAR 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizaville,  N.Y, 


Foil  SALE— Pure  Bred  White  Holland  Turkeys. 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Thompson,  It.D.No.l,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 


Natural  Piillata  and  18  weeks  stock. 

udlUldl  run  BIS  Paul’s  Poultry  Plantation, R. 3. Sycamore, O 

Of  if  |  CTC  Red  Rocks.  3-lb„  40e  lb.  3  >4-4^,  48c  lb. 

*  bLLDl  J  n.  BLODGETT  .  Bristol,  Vermont 


SC.  Brown  and  Eng.  W,  Leghorns.  Hens,  pullets. 
■  Ped.  $1  to  $3.  Cat.  Vera  Fulton,  B.  98,  Ballipolis,  Ohio 


PARKS*  Bred-to-Lay 

Barred 

Plymouth  Rocks 

Art  rtcogniztd  as  America’s  Oldest 
'  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain 

PARKS  has  the  best  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  in  the  World. 
— Prof.  Morrison,  Mo.  Exp.  Sta. 
WE  DOUBT  if  there  is  a  man 
in  the  Cour '  y  today  as  well  versed  on  Heavy  Egg 
Breeding  as  Tarks.— F.  W.  Hallett,  Ed.  1.  L.  P. 
Jou-nal. 

YOU’LL  FIND  Parks'  Rocks  fine  layers  with  high 
egg  records. — M.  K.  Boyer,  P.  Ed.  F.  Journal. 

PARKS  has  the  greatest  collections  of  favorable 
reports  ever  seen  in  all  my  travels. — H.  P.  Schwab. 
Ed.  E.  P.  Magazine. 

I  BELIEVE  Parks  has  the  most  complete  record 
of  his  birds  and  breeding  of  any  breeder  in  America. 
— F.  Delancey,  Ed.  P.  Press. 

PARKS  has  the  best  strain  of  Rocks  in  the  coun¬ 
try. — Prof.  Clayton,  Miss.  Agr.  Col. 

PERMIT  ME  to  congratulate  you.  Your  success  is 
shared  by  the  whole  Barred  Rock  Fraternity. — M.  W. 
Baldwin,  V.  Pres.,  lilt.  B.  R.  Club. 

J.  W.  PARKS  of  Altoona,  Pa.  has  the  greatest 
laying  strain  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Prof.  Qui- 
senberry,  Pres.  A.  S.  P.  Husbandry. 

I  DOUBT  if  another  breeder  in  the  whole  world 
produces  greater  layers  than  Parks. — G.  M.  Cur¬ 
tis,  Ex.  Pres.,  A.  P.  Association. 

J.  W.  PARKS  lias  done  more  notable  strain  build¬ 
ing  for  eggs  over  a  longer  series  of  years  than  any 
poultryman  in  America. — F.  L.  Platt,  Ed.  A.  P. 
Journal.  , 

PARKS’  ROCKS  have  STANDARD  QUALITY  and 

vet  there  is  not  a  breed  that  can  surpass  them  for 
EGG  PRODUCTION— W.  0.  Denny,  Ex.  Poultry 
Judge  and  Editor.  . 

YES — They  Have  Simply  Layed  Their  .Way 
Into  Universal  Popularity  and  Will  Win 
Your  Admiration  if  Given  a  Chance 
Still  have  a  GRAND  selection  of  Trios,  Pens,  etc. 

CHOICE  COCKERELS 

$5.00  each  and  up 

That  will  stamp  The  Lay  on  your  flock 

Prof.  Lippincott,  Kans.  Exp.  Sta.,  writes.  “Ckls. 
of  you  improved  laying  of  our  mongrel  flock  over 
94  per  cent.” 

Sixteen  Page  Circular  FREE.  Large  80-page 
Illustrated,  Copyrighted  Catalog  Booklet  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


LEFEVRE’S  LEGHORNS 

Purebred  Stock 

Built  from  the  best  English  and  American  strains. 

Marketable  Eggs 

At  Cornell— first  in  total  weight,  second  in  color 
(the  one-year  there).  (Our  Farm  Bureau  Mgr. 
said  the  largest,  whitest  eggs  there). 

At  Storrs— largest  egg  in  present  contest,  strictly 
white  eggs.  We  and  onr  customers  are  getting 
top  New  York  prices. 

Persistent  Heavy  Layers 

At  Cornell — 2nd  in  numbers  the  one  year  there. 

At  Storrs— (Excepting  Hollywood),  greatest  total 
from  time  first  entered  (1916)  to  present,  of  any 
breeder  of  any  breed. 

At  my  Customers— heavy  flock  records  up  to 
236  eggs  per  ben  per  year. 

Good  Cockerels.  $5  eacb.  A  few  exceptional  birds  S10  each 

J.  0.  LEFEVRE,  Wild  Rose  Farm,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Journal  xX.  25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month  by 
expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send  25e 
to  day  for  6  mos.  trial  sub., or  only  $1  for  two  full  years. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Dept.  R  Syracuse,  R.Y. 


OELLULOID  XjiEG  BANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
rents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  ■  Westfield,  Mass. 


For  Sale-Cyphers  Incubators  $55  20.  Order,  cash 

or  C.  O.  D.  Fully  guaranteed.  8.  'V.  KLlNE,lMiddlecreek,Pa 


-S.C.  W.L.  PULLETS- 


FROM  CERTIFIED  STOCK 

$1.50  AND  UP. 

Grown  on  free  range.  Healthy,  vigorous 
birds  that  will  lay  large,  chalk-white  eggs 
for  the  best  New  York  markets.  ALSO  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  breeders  at  attractive  prices. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


300  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  hatched.  8*2  each.  75  Cockerels.  33  Pure 
Hollywood,  7  Beall  direct,  35  from  certified  hens  and 
Advanced  Registry  male.  Certified  cockerels,  $7 .50 
to  $15.  Uncertified,  $5.  Booking  chick  orders  now 

GABRIEL’S  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORN  BREEDERS-ATTENTION! 

THE  BEST  BUY  OF  THE  SEASON 

Early  hatched,  free  ranged,  well  grown,  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Pure  Hollywood  strain,  direct  from  Hol¬ 
lywood  Farms,  from  hens  with  records  of  220  eggs 
or  more.  Sire’s  dam,  275  eggs.  Some  ancestors  in 
pedigree,  over  300  eggers.  Price,  $5,  &7.50  and 
8*10  each,  with  full  pedigree  furnished,  Must 
please  you  in  every  way  or  your  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


1000  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

From  trapnested  stock  exclusively.  4  months  old 
and  ready  to  lay.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars  to 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  Black  Minorca  Pullets.  Pape  strain.  Excel¬ 
lent  birds.  Earle  S.  Wilson,  Bax  497,  Hammond,  N.Y. 


YEARLING  HENS  PULLETS 

Four  hundred  yearling  hens  at  $1 .25  each.  Three-mos.- 
old  pullets,  $1 .25  each,  in  lots  of  fifteen  or  over.  A11  8. 
C.  W.  Leghorns,  Harron,  Eglantine  strain.  Guaranteed 
good,  healthy  stock.  B  It  «  O  K  8  1  18  E  POULTRY 
FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Sergeantsvllle,  N.  J. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

tetede  SJ».  Anconas-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

RAHWAY  '  ~  .  NEW  JEKSEY 


2000  S.C. White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  anil  May  hatched,  from  high  producing,  free 
range,  farm  raised  stock  $1.50  to$2  OO,  F.  ().  B 
No  culls.  All  hatched  and  grown  by  us.  Inspection 
desired,  olearview  poultry  failji,  ('oojmtsiohii,  n.  y. 

Large,  Ready-to-Lay  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pulleta 

Finest  Stock.  $2  each.  T.H.8ivan,Poi-tJeirerKon8ta.,l.i.l.,N.Y. 

For  Sale-500  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

stock.  $1.90  apiece.  Mike  Sell oen, Box  9X,  ILF.  0. 3, Lakewood, H?  J. 

Mint  seii  ^ 

«  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Early  hatched  and  well  developed.  Price,  88  to  $5 

Dr-  »■  W.  BACKUS  .  Hartwlck,  N.  V*. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

Records  262  to  289  eggs.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachln,  N.  Y. 

White  Wyandotte  F,eb7V  Ma£‘’  APr-  Pullets  and  Cocker- 
It  llllbll  JdllUUllU  els,  Yearling  Hens  and  Cocks.  Cata- 

BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


logue  Free. 


Utility  White  Wyandottes  A. 


Money  makers. 

F.  PEIRCE,  Winchester,  N.  ||. 


Cnchi>YC>l*  ?  *°  5  dollars.  Single  Comb  Anconas, 

.Tiling  oB,ack  Giants,  White  Rocks. 

II01>I>Ji,I&  JEKSEY  1  AKM|  Glovorsviffe,  N.Y. 

(■ftolrorfllo  — 2-2%  lbs.  each.  Barred  Rocks  Reds 
UOCKereiS  White  Leghorns.  Pullets  of  above  breeds’ 

$  1 .25.  Rlvordale  Poultry  Farm  Riverdale,  N.  jl 

P.nrtprfik  Hollywood  direct.  $5  each. 

UUlKCma  Lawrence  W.  Miller  Argylo,  N.Y. 

Cockerels  strain  Anconas,  July  hatched,  $3. 


Flora  Tucker 


Caneadea,  New  York 


CKLS-  Anconas,  White  Wyan’tes,  Brown,  BuffLegh’ns  Bl’k 
Mn’lCS,  B’ff  Orps.  Guart’d.  Earle  S.  Witten.  Bx.  497.  Hammond.  N.l. 


Jersey  Black  Giant 

and  Butt  Orpington  Pullets, $2  ^oc^ei  els’  *3 


is  fact  ion  guaranteed. 


.........  Sacrifice  sale.  Sat- 

J0HN  FISH,  Fishtown,  Mystic,  Cl. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Cockerels  and  Pullets,  6Hz  mos.  old.  S2.75-S3  each, 
while  they  last.  Order  from  this  advertisement! 
Satisfaction  assured.  BR00KCREST  FARM.Cranbury.N.  J. 

ilfiTSfiV  Rlflfilr  Rianta  Pullets  &  Cockerels,  7  mos.  old, $3 

UBIaey  PldCK  Plains  each.  Mary  L.  Baldertten. Marril.ille, Pa. 

H.  To  m  p  k  i  ns  and  D  0  Q  A  nrnn 
Payne  Bros.  Strain  ^  •  KtllO 

Big  husky  farm-raised  cockerels  and  pullets  at  2b%  off  if 
taken  before  Nov.  1st.  Bred  for  vigor,  large  size,  dark 
redeoloraud  heavy  laying.  Write  for  free  20-page  catalog. 

Ralph  Knickerbocker,  R.D.  36,  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  I  Single 
RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES/Comb 

Choice  Cockerels,  Bred  for  eggs  and  color,  non- 
brooding  strain,  8*5,  8*7.50  and  8*10. 

O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  -  PAOLI.  PA. 


3.1  h  Rotto  or  Bar,ed  Rock  Pullets,  40c  pound. 

-LD.  HeUS  HAY  BLODGETT  BRISTOL,  VERMONT 

P.  hicl/o  Beds,  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Fall  and  Winter  Catalog. 

UniCKS  w.  HILLPOT  Box  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pens  in  all  leading  contests.  Sweepstake  winners 
Cornell  Show  and  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Syracuse.  Pedi¬ 
greed.  certified  breeding  Cocks,  Cockerels,  Hens. 
Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

W.  H.  B.  KISJiT  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


FRANCAIS’  ROCKS 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhompton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Barred RockPullets 

miums  Mineola  tail*.  The  Ramblers  Farm,  Monsej,  Y. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasant*,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes, 

Fancy  PllCfi^auta,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornainenlj^l  DaoKS  a'd  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  uirds  and  animals. 

WM.J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Varolef,?^ 


BREEDERS  AND  H5GGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Pil  DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
S  train.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PAROEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y. 


Penciled  INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES 

Three  Wonderful  Specimens.  Win  in  any  company.  Par¬ 
ents,  Garden  blue  ribbon  winners.  Stock  direct  from 
originator.  $10  each.  MacPherson  Farm,  Millington,  Ji.  1. 


MAMMOTH  Breeders  now  $1.50-$2.50  IX  I 

WHITE  BROOKCREST  FARM  I  I|IPK<S 

PEKIN  Cranbury,  N.  J.  Box  1  1  4  UU''n° 


Beautiful  While  Chinese  Geese,  2  years  old.  Trios.  $12. 
Rollin  Bryant  -  Little  Valley,  Now  York 


White  Holland  Turkeys  NeXuBrunrswick 


Merrynook 
N.  J. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


Total 


1352 
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Saw  15  to  40  Cords  a  Day 

Til  S  C  TT.21 C  V  2k  V  -  M.  T.  Mount,  North  Caro- 
*  ^  *  **4^  -  lina,  Bawa  40  cords  a  day 

Saw.  Earl  McBurney  felled  fifty  18-inch 


with  a  WITTE  One-Man  Lo 
1  trees  in  5  hours. 


Log  baw.  Earl  McBurney  felled  fifty  18-mch 
William  Middelstadt  says:  4 ‘My  WITTE  goes 
Sss.  ./  anywhere  and  saws  more 

forty 
ild 


anywhere 

wood  than  forty  able- 
bodied  men  could  with 
with  hand  saws. " 
Robert  Reed,  Tennes¬ 
see,  made  $500.00  the 
first  season  in  hilly 
!  country.  E.  H.  Geis- 
elman  sawed  sixty 

cords  in  two  days  at  a  cost 
of  $1.86 — showed  a  profit  of 
>.  ,over  $*00.  F.  W.  Allboxes  says: 
Far  cheaper  than  hired  help." 


WITTE 


LOG 


Minutes. 


Only  6  minutes  to  change  from 
log  saw  to  tree  saw— 10  seconds 
to  clamp  to  tree.  Fastest  fell¬ 
ing  ever  known.  Fells  trees 
from  any  position— clear  down 
level  to  the  ground. 


makes  you  money,  rain  or  shine. 

Has  long,  clean,  “arm-swing' 
stroke.  Steady-running,  fast¬ 
est  and  most  dependable.  Can¬ 
not  bind  or  clog,  blade  won’t 
whip  or  “ride".  Simplest  and 
easiest  to  operate,  yet  trouble- 
proof.  Makes  any  cut  you  want-^ 
merely  turn  a  screw  to  change  speed. 

Easily  Moved  from  place  to  place. 

Weighs  only  38  pounds  at  the  handles. 

Burns  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 

Cheapest  to  operate— runs  all  day  at  cost  of  2c  an  hour. 

Burns  any  fuel  with  a  big  surplus  ef  power  for  any  work.  USE  IT 
FOR  OTHER  WORK.  Has  two  fly  wheels  so  can  be  used  for  any 
other  jobs— pumping  water,  grinding  grain,  etc. — an  all-purpose 
outfit  that  will  work  every  day  in  the  year. 

Sold  Direct  from  Factory  to  You  on 
90  Days’  FREE  TRIAL— §£& 

on  your  place  and  you  can  take  nearly  a  year  to  pay  the  small  balance 
—lowest  price  in  history.  You  can  test  this  amazing  outfit  for 

90  days  at  my  risk  and  "if  it's  net  right  I’ll  make  It  right  and  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent’’ 

Write  Today  For  My  FREE  BOOK 

Don’t  delay.  Write  me  now  for  my  Big  Free  Log  Saw  Book  which  gives 
full  details  and  descriptions  and  easy  low  payment  prices.  No  obligation— 
a  post  card  will  do. — ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pre$. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS,  6895  Empire  B?dg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PAj 


WICO  Magneto. 

Equipped  with  famous  WICO 
magneto — the  most  perfect  ig- 
nitionknown. Sure  performance 
in  any  climate  or  temperature — 
40  below  zeroorlOOintheshade 
— not  affected  by  oil  or  water. 
The  WITTE  Log  Saw  could  go 
through  a  flood  and  “work 
like  a  charm’’  instantly.  Starts 
Easy  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 


Safe  as  a  good  farm  mortgage 
and  far  more  convenient 

Federal  Farm  LoanBonds 

Interest  Sure— Readily  Salable— Safe— Tax-free 

These  Bonds  are  equivalent  to  first  mortgages  on  improved 
farms  in  New  England,  NewYork  and  New  Jersey  — all  cultivated 
by  their  owners.  The  twelve  powerful  Federal  Land  Banks  guar¬ 
antee  prompt  payment  of  interest  and  principal.  Can  be  had  in 
amounts  of  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1000  and  up.  For  details  write  to 


The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Organized  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  pr.  ved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  In  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

PEAK  OF  SUPPLY  FORCES  PRICES  DOWN  AS 

USUAL — STILL  HIGHER  THAN  IN  1922 — 

WESTERN  APPLE  PACK  IN  THE  EAST - 

HOW  TO  SELL  POTATOES 

Most  fruits  and  vegetables  have  tended 
downward  the  past  two  months.  This 
was  to  be  expected.  Summer  prices  were 
high  because  drought  and  other  bad  con¬ 
ditions  made  the  early  crop  short.  But 
the  late  crops  were  generally  fair  to  good. 
The  markets  were  supplied  more  and 
more  liberally  week  by  week,  reaching 
the  climax  near  the  middle  of  October, 
when  produce  was  moving  at  the  rate  of 
about  5,000  cars  a  day,  as  compared  with 
some  3,000  cars  usual  average  for  the 
year.  Such  price  declines  are  nothing  un¬ 
usual  for  this  time  of  year.  The  question 
is,  how  far  will  recovery  go  when  ship¬ 
ments  fall  off  and  the  demand  increases 
because  of  colder  weather  or  the  coming 
holiday  season. 

ARE  PRICES  LOW? 

Prices  of  fruits  and  vegetables  still  av¬ 
erage  better  than  a  year  ago.  Potatoes 
are  50c  per  100  lbs.  higher  than  in  1922 
in  Eastern  cities,  but  not  much  higher  in 
the  West.  Apples  are  about  the  same  in 
the  East,  but  higher  in  the  West.  Cab¬ 
bage,  $10  per  ton  higher.  Onions  are 
twice  as  high.  Sweet  potatoes  are  irreg¬ 
ular.  but  higher  in  most  markets.  Grapes 
about  the  same.  Pears  and  peaches  high¬ 
er.  The  price  differences  between  the 
two  seasons  are  about  what  would  be  ex¬ 
pected,  comparing  the  size  of  the  crop  3  • 
all  of  these  except  apples  are  considerably 
lighter  than  in  1922.  Prices  are  low  this 
year,  compared  with  cost  of  raising,  but 
are  not  disastrous,  like  many  of  last  sea¬ 
son’s  figures,  and  all  ought  to  do  bettir 
after  this  month. 

Apples  look  the  most  doubtful.  Daily 
shipments  have  often  exceeded  1,000  cars. 
The  'States  of  Washington,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  sometimes  ship  half  the 
daily  total.  New  York,  the  great  Eastern 
apple  State,  has  hardly  begun.  Sales 
seem  hard  to  make  in  country  or  city. 

APPLES  ENOUGH 

Certainly  there  will  be  apples  enough, 
but.  consumers  are  using  them  liberally 
and  the  export  situation  looks  favorable. 
The  apples  so  far  sent  to  market  look 
well  and  would  move  easily  except  for 
the  large  quantities  offered.  City  prices 
range  close  to  $1  per  bu.,  and  $3  to  $5  or 
more  per  bbl.,  according  to  variety  and 
location.  A  new  feature  is  the  offering  of 
quite  a  number  of  cars  of  Virginia  Jona¬ 
than,  Grimes  and  Delicious  in  regular 
Western  box  pack.  They  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  not  graded  quite  so  well  as  standard 
Northwest  packs,  and  not  so  fine  in  finish 
and  general  appearance,  but  they  have  the 
flavor  and  are  selling  at  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
close  to  the  price  of  best  'Western  box  ap¬ 
ples  in  New  York.  Pittsburgh  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
meet  Western  competition  on  its  own 
terms,  and  it  suggests  that  Easterners 
have  been  too  much  afraid  of  the  West. 
Perhaps  only  a  little  more  experience  is 
needed  'both  in  growing  and  packing. 
Georgia  growers  have  been  shipping  De¬ 
licious  in  the  same  kind  of  pack,  hut 
these  apples  are  not  so  good  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  bring  only  $2.25.  The  pack  is 
of  no  advantage  unless  the  apples  are 
well  colored,  and  all  alike  in  the  box,  and 
enough  boxes  to  make  a  position  in  the 
market. 

SELLING  POTATOES 

Looking  through  the  new  government 
bulletin  on  “Marketing  Potatoes,”  the 
most  striking  features  ate  the  emphasis 
on  careful  planning  from  start  to  finish, 
on  the  use  of  crop  and  market  informa¬ 
tion,  on  good  grading  and  packing,  and 
on  the  search  for  new  ideas  from  other 
growers. 

The  grower  is  warned  against  planting 
heavily  just  because  prices  were  high  the 
year  before,  the  charts  showing  that  high 
prices  seldom  come  two  years  in  succes¬ 
sion.  It  is  advised  to  plant  lightly  after 
high  prices  and  not  to  lose  courage  after 
a  year  of  heavy  production  and  very  low 
prices.  The  growers  should  grow  the 
leading  market  potato  of  the  region.  He 
should  sort  and  grade  the  crop  well,  espe¬ 
cially  if  shipped  to  distant  markets.  No 
use  paying  freight  on  stuff  that  will  be 
thrown  out  before  weighing. 

When  to  sell,  depends  on  many  condi¬ 
tions  which  the  shipper  can  learn  from 
crop  and  ^market  reports  after  reading 
them  persistently.  Much  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  comes  by  radio  now.  It  is  reported 
there  are  140,000  radio  ’phone  sets  in 
the  country  districts,  which  means  that 
many  farmers  get  the  market  news  as 
soon  as  anybody.  Growers  are  not  ad¬ 
vised  to  take  the  risk  of  holding  the  crop, 
unless  the  total  production  is  very  short, 
not  far  above  three  bushels  per  inhab¬ 
itant,  while  if  it  is  four  bushels  or  more, 
quick  selling  is  always  best.  In  a  year 
like  the  present  one,  when  the  yield  is 
only  moderately  short,  the  advice  of  the 
bulletin  would  he  to  play  safe  by  selling 
some  potatoes  early,  some  in  midseason 
and  some  in  Spring. 

The  feature  of  the  October  crop  report 
was  another  gain  of  about  12.000,000  bu. 
in  the  estimated  potato  crop,  owing  chief¬ 
ly  to  partial  recovery  of  New  York, 
Maine  and  other  Eastern  States  from  the 
effects  of  Summer  drought.  The  crop 
now  promises  to  be  well  up  to  average, 
with  no  boom  in  prices  to  be  looked  for. 
The  apple  crop  showed  some  decreases  in 
New  York  and  gains  in  the  Northwest, 
but  no  great  change  in  total  estimated 
market  production.  g.  b.  f. 
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PRICE  LIST 


Trappers  and  Collectors— don’t  be  satisfied 
with  low  prices.  If  you  want  bigr  money, 
ship  to  the  big  market.  A  trial  will  convince 
you  that  it  pays  to  ship  to  BLUSTEIN  in 
New  York— the  gateway  to  the  fur  markets  [ 
of  the  world. 

GET  10%  to  20%  MORE! 

We  pay  more  for  furs  than  other  houses  because 
of  our  great  New  York  and  foreign  markets.  We  I 
charge  no  commission— saving  you  another  5$  to 
104.  If  requested,  we  will  hold  furs  separate,  and 
quote  you  our  best  prices.  If  not  satisfactory,  we 
will  return  your  furs  at  our  expense. 

■B  ■■  Send  for  latest  New  York  price 

lists,  market  news  and  shipping 
Ijr  tags.  All  Bent  free.  Write  today  | 
■  ■  ■■■  BM  — our  prices  will  surprise  you. 


David  Blustein  &  Bro. 

1  76  W.  27th  St.  New  York  City  I 


A  Wise  Old  Trapper 

IN  the  State  of  Ohio  there  lived  a  bunch  of  boy* 
who  had  this  trapping  business  down  to  a  science. 
They  each  sent  for  separate  price  lists  every  year 
and  then  sent  all  their  furs  to  the  house  giving  the 
best  quotations.  After  five  years  they  decided  they 
weren't  so  dreadfully  wise  because  they  didn't  have 
enough  profits  to  make  their  efforts  worth  while. 

One  day  they  met  Tom  McMillan  driving  a  new 
car  to  town.  Tom  said  he  made  the  price  of  his 
swell  outfit  shipping  pelts.  He  told  how  he  got 
wise  to  those  funny  prices  and  found  it  was  better 
lo  deal  with  Chas.  Porter,  because  he  always  knew 
in  advance  just  what  he  was  sure  of  getting.  He 
said  that  Porter  never  offered  $5  for  a  $3  pelt,  but 
he  always  paid  the  $3  which  he  promised  and  some¬ 
times  just  a  little  better.  Chas.  Porter  now  has 
five  wise  trappers  in  that  section  instead  of  one. 


Don’t  Take  a 
Chance  with  your 


FURS 


3  yo 

and  address.  Get 
our  Price  Bulletins, 
Shipping  Tags  and 
full  particulars. 
Do  it  right  now. 
This  m’e a n s  real 
dollars  to  you,  so 
don’t  put  it  off. 
Write  today. 


Y our  furs  mean  real  dollars  to  you. 
Why  sell  them  to  some  fellow  who 
offers  you  $1.25  when  you  know 
blame  well  you  are  lucky  to  get 
fifty  cents.  Ask  the  wise  trapper 
who  knows.  Once  a  Chas.  Porter 
shipper  and  you  will  always  ba 
one.  You  know  in  advance  that 
we  give  a  square  deal  and  every 
shipment  brings  sure  money. 


CHARLES  S.  PORTER,  INC. 
126  West27th  Street,  NewYork 


A  SQUARE 


RAW 
FURS 


w 


f 


Our  price  lists 
don’t  show  the 
highest  prices, 
but  our  checks 
sent  in  exchange 
for  furs  have  more 
than  satisfied 
hundreds  in  the 
last  thirteen 
years.  Get  up  a 
sample  shipment, 
send  it  in  to  us,  the  check  you’ll  receive 
will  make  you  another  one  of  our  depend¬ 
able  regulars.  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  the  check  and  your  furs  will  be 
shipped  back  to  you,  charges  paid  both 
ways.  A  square  deal  is  yours  for  the 
trying  —  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 
In  the  meantime 

FREE  for  the  asking — our  price  lists, 
shipping  tags,  instructions  and  a  list  of 
our  satisfied  trapper  friends.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  do. 

SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO.,  Inc. 
159  West  25th  St.  New  York 
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/CANVAS  COVERS \ 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Protect  your  machines,  wagons  and  tools  from  the  sun 
and  storms  and  they  will  last  twice  as  long.  We  make 
canvas  covers  of  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices  today 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  .  ROBBINS,  Inc.' 
Dept.  R,  26  Front  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NICE 

Be- 

Inert* 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 


THE  MOORE  BROS.,  64  OREEN  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own4  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Robert* 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpea- 
try.  Price  $LS0. 
For  sale 

THE  _ , 
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BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


List  of  October  Contributors 


These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  Sep¬ 
tember  page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer. 
The  name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  re 
ceived  from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each 
name  is  the  age,  whenever  given,  and  a  series 
of  alphabetical  symbols,  referring  to  various 
contributions  according  to  the  following  key: 
b — Words  for  the  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g — A  game. 

k— A  new  book  or  poem  puzzle. 

1 — Correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle, 
m — A  new  nature  puzzle, 
n — Correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle, 
o — An  original  poem, 
p — A  photographic  picture, 
r — A  rhyme  for  drawing, 
s — A  story, 
v — A  memory  verse, 
x — Correct  answer  to  last  puzzle, 
z — A  new  puzzle  or  riddle. 

Connecticut:  Eunice  Crighton  (d),  Charles 

Stefanec  (12,  d,  n,  x),  Emma  Steinmeyer  (d), 
Gustav  Anderson  (12,  o,  x),  Albert  Kirk  (15,  d, 
n,  x),  Frank  Schotsle  (12,  d,  e,  m,  r),  Ida  \  oel- 
kel  (9.  x),  Blanche  Zardlin  (14,  x).  Edith 

Stowe  (14,  1,  x),  Norman  Halloek  (10,  d),  Vera 
Bushnell  (14,  d,  x),  Vivian  Bushnell  (12,  d,  v, 
x),  Elizabeth  Steed  (13,  d,  1,  n,  x),  Susan  Mlt- 
chik  (x). 

Delaware:  Helen  Lolland  (11,  d). 

Illinois:  Anna  Graham  (14,  d,  e,  1),  Charles 
Graham  (11.  e),  Sarah  Graham  (8,  e). 
Louisiana:  Eugenie  Davignon  (<1). 

Maine:  Lois  Townsend  (11,  d),  Rebecca  Spen¬ 


cer  (13.  d.  1).  .  T„  „ 

Maryland:  Dorothy  Perry  (d,  v),  Lvellyn 
Wolfe  (15,  k,  x). 

Massachusetts:  Emilia  Banas  (x),  Avis  Tem¬ 
ple  (11,  d).  Helen  Temple  (9,  d).  Unsigned  (x, 
z),  Lulu  Warner  (1,  x),  Myrtis  Dill  (12,  d,  x). 

Michigan:  Agnes  Bergluml  (14,  d,  1,  n,  x). 

New  Hampshire:  Paula  Hartfield  (d). 

New  Jersey:  Louise  Gross  (10,  d,  x),  Sarah 
Craft  (d,  g),  Minnie  La  Corte  (d),  Grace  Bur- 
lew  (10,  d,  x),  Laura  Mixner  (14,  d,  1,  x,  z), 
Frederick  Hunziker  (12,  d),  Raymond  McGowan 
(8  d).  Pearl  Fisher  (15,  d),  Dorothy  Dodd  (d), 
Agnes  Hasemann  (11,  d,  o),  Helen  Gyenec  (10, 

New  York:  Alice  Pliair  (m,  n),  Harriet  Sel- 
berg.  Celia  Tilkius  <11,  d),  Morton  Goodwin  (9, 
d),  Verena  Mettler  (11,  n,  x),  Shirley  Eaton  (10, 
d),  Stanley  Eaton  (12,  d),  Rachel  Cosman  (d, 
n,  x),  Barbara  Smith  (7,  d),  Eugenie  Mieje- 
ville  (12,  d).  Unsigned  (x,  z),  Dorothy  Butter¬ 
field  (14,  n),  Fannie  Cottrell  (13,  1.  n,  x),  Grace 
Wheat  (15,  1,  n,  x),  Doris  Wilson  <12,  d), 
Dawn  Wilson  (11),  Leora  Shaw’  (d,  x),  Mar¬ 
garet  Baerthlein  (12,  d,  n,  x),  Anna  Dziewai- 
towski  (13,  k„  1,  v,  x),  Raymond  Ellis  (x), 
Olive  Riker  (d,  x),  Robert  Walters  <12,  d), 
Marie  Lovelace  (11,  d),  Roy  Bergman  (12,  x), 
Helen  Hastedt  (d,  1,  n,  x),  Dorothy  Story  (e, 
1),  Evelyn  Kramer  (9.  s),  Arlene  Kramer  (11, 
d),  Charlotte  Booth  (d,  n,  x),  Gladys  Van  De 
Mark  (13,  d),  Dorothy  Denton  (12,  v,  x),  Mil¬ 
dred  Esty  (12,  k,  1,  x),  Ruth  Hoth  (12,  1,  n,  x), 
Viola  Carlberg  (13,  d,  1,  x),  Florence  Lee  <14, 
d,  n,  x),  Celia  Lee  (8,  d),  Ella  Lee  (11,  d), 
Ellen  Rickard  (15.  d,  n.  v,  x),  Evelyn  Kakely, 
(12.  d),  Marie  Kakely  (13,  d).  Unsigned  (d,  x), 
Dorothy  Lee  (1,  n.  x),  Gladys  Feldberg  (13,  d, 
1,  n,  xj,  Jeanette  Carpenter  <10,  o),  Carl  Ratsch 
(9,  d,  n,  o),  Frances  Polmatier  (14,  a,  n,  s), 
Lillie  Sprague  (11,  d,  m.  n,  v,  x),  Ruth  Von 
Essen  (11,  d),  Carlotta  Baker  (10,  (1,  x),  John 
Schoenthal  (10,  d),  Barbara  Hoyt  (9,  d,  1,  v, 
x),  William  Smith  (16,  d),  Roland  Coe  (16,  d), 
Lucille  Freemantle  (b,  1,  n,  o,  x),  Chester  Rob¬ 
erts  (13,  d,  n,  s,  x),  Marie  Roberts  (11,  d,  n, 
s,  x),  Aubrey  Gregory  (13,  d),  Elbert  Wilson 
(14,  d). 

Ohio:  Charlie  White  (11,  x). 

Pennsylvania:  Madeline  Groesbeck  (14,  d), 

Lvdia  Klinger  (14.  d),  Miriam  Kachel  (14.  d), 
Allen  Pawling  (d),  Dora  Swartz  (x),  Edith 
Cairns  (11.  d),  William  Brady  (13,  x),  Anna 
Warner  <11,  x),  John  Warner  (9,  z),  Frank 

Warner  (13,  z),  Ruth  Coulton  (12,  1,  n,  x), 

Leola  Link  (x),  Anna  Hackinberger  (d),  Edna 
Ross  (12,  d).  Anna  Ross  (10,  d),  Minnie  Ogden 
(9,  d),  Charles  Hemphill  (9,  d),  Helen  Hemp¬ 
hill  (7,  d),  Jeannette  Slater  (15,  d,  x),  Helen 
Kauffman  (13,  d,  n). 

Rhode  Island:  Edna  Rydberg  (10,  e,  1,  x). 

Hazel  Stone  (d). 

We.st  Virginia:  Fredia  Wright  (13,  d,  v,  x,  z). 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 


Nov.  3-10 — New  York  Apple  Show, 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City. 

Nov.  3-10 — Pacific  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Portland,  Ore.  Sec.- 
Gen.  Mgr.,  O.  M.  Plummer,  210-211  N. 
W.  Bank  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Nov.  6-9 — American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  annvial  meeting,  New  York  City. 

Nov.  20-21 — New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  annual  meeting, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  17-24  —  American  Boyal  Live 
Stock  Show.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  20-24  —  Annual  farm  exhibit, 
Monmouth  County  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Beach  Casino.  Asbury  Park.  N.  J. 

Nov.  24 — Annual  meeting,  Monmouth 
County  Board  of  Agriculture,  Beach 
Casino,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1 — Poultry  Show.  Wash¬ 
ington.'  D  C.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  1-8 — International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  Chicago,  Ill.  .  . 

Dec.  4-6 — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Societv,  annual  meeting  and  ex¬ 
hibit,  II addon  Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic  City, 
N  J. 

Dec.  11-15 — Poultry  Show,  Newark.  N. 
J.  W.  C.  Thompson,  secretary.  New 

Brunswick,  N.  .T.  .  _  ,  ,  , 

Jan.  7-12.  1924 — Virginia  Breeders  and 
Fanciers’  Association,  Inc.,  seventeenth 
annual  show,  Richmond.  Va.  Secretary 
J.  D.  Halliban,  2914  East  Broad  St., 
Richmond.  Va. 

New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


fSuimlied  bv  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis.  _  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  Oct.  15.  1923,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  iri  100- 
lb.  sack.  Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Mil- 
ford,  Washington,  Highbridge.  French- 
town,  Flemington.  Passaic,  Hackettstown, 
Belle  Mead,  Califon,  Lebanon,  Newton, 
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Branchville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell, 
New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Morristown, 
Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somerville, 
Newark,  Trenton,  Perth  Amboy  and 
Montclair  : 

Per  Bu. 


No.  2  white  oats . 

No.  3  white  oats . 

No.  2  yellow  corn..... . 

No.  3  yellow  corn  . 

Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  W.  bran . 

Spring  middlings  . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

Dry  brewers’  grains . 

Flour  middlings  . 

36%  cottonseed  meal . 

43%  cottonseed  meal . 

31%  linseed  meal . 

34%  linseed  meal . 


..$0.53% 
-  -52% 

.  1.27% 

.  1.26% 
Per  Ton 
.  .$37.15 
.  .  37.40 
.  .  36.90 
.  .  40.90 
..  45.40 
..  38.65 
. .  48.90 
. .  54.65 
.  .  54.65 
..  49.90 


Rights  Under  Lease 

On  November  1,  1922,  we  leased  half 
of  a  duplex  house  in  this  town  for  one 
year,  paying  two  months’  rent  in  advance, 
one  for  the  first  month,  November,  1922, 
and  the  other  for  the  last  month,  Oc¬ 
tober,  1923.  The  lease  was  the  usual 
lease ;  each  was  to  give  the  other  three 
months’  notice,  which  would  have  been 
last  August,  1923 ;  the  rent,  $35 ;  the 
landlord  to  do  repairs.  The  plumbing 
was  in  very  had  shape.  We  did  not  know 
it  until  we  moved  in,  but  he  did.  How¬ 
ever,  we  repaired  it  and  charged  nothing. 
Not  one  cent  has  been  spent  by  the  land¬ 
lord  on  our  side.  No  notice  was  given 
us  on  August  1,  three  months  in  ad¬ 
vance,  that  our  rent  would  be  raised,  or 
that  we  would  have  to  move.  October  1 
my  husband  asked  for  the  next  lease  to 
sign  and  it  was  all  fixed  up  for  $40  a 
month.  I  contend  that  he,  not  having 
raised  the  rent,  or  rather  not  notifying 
us  that  the  rent  would  be  raised  for  an¬ 
other  year,  on  August  1,  three  months 
in  advance,  can  neither  raise  it  nor  make 
us  move  for  another  year.  Am  I  right? 
Does  not  the  notice  also,  to  he  legal,  have 
to  be  written,  and  not  verbal?  Is  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  record  a  lease,  and,  if  so,  is  it 
too  late  to  record  the  present  lease,  which 
expires  the  last  of  this  month?  R.  o. 

We  believe  there  was  no  warranty  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord  that  the  rent 
would  continue  at  $35  a  month.  If  you 
did  not  ask  for  a  new  lease  and  had  held 
over  under  the  old  lease  the  terms  of  the 
old  lease  would  govern.  There  might  be 
a  presumption  that  the  landlord  was  to 
give  you  three  months’  notice  of  any 
change  of  the  terms  of  the  lease,  but  we 
doubt  if  that  could  be  stated  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  law.  All  the  facts  relative  to  the 
making  of  the  lease  would  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  record  a  lease,  although  it  may  be 
done  if  properly  acknowledged.  We  be¬ 
lieve  you  have  a  case  which  will  require  a 
lawsuit  to  settle  if  you .  think  it  worth 
while.  N* T* 


BOOK  BARGAIN  SALE 

We  are  cleaning  out  a  small  stock  of 
lightly  shelf-worn  books  and  superseded 
■ditions  and  while  they  last  will  sell  them 
n  lots  of  four  for  $1.  These  are  cloth 
tound  hooks  and  each  one  in  a  package 
vill  be  on  a  different  subject  connected 
vith  the  farm  or  home.  Send  $1  and 
m  assorted  package  of  these  books  will 
>e  mailed  you  postpaid.  The  Rural  New- 
ITorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
3ity.  


Highboy,  Lowboy.  Beds, 

_ i  Chairs,  Corner  Closets,  Door 

Knockers,  Brass  Fenders  and  Andirons.  Ad- 

»ss  Mrs  Cordley,  812  I7»h  St.,N.W.  Washington,  D.C. 


^nted-ANTIQUES 


in  car  load  lots.  State  lowest 


Wanted— Cider  Apples  price  per  100  pounds  weight, 

FRED  MENICK.241  Sa.Reieni  SI. .Port  Chester, M.Y.  T«I.«S7 


Oar  lots.  State  price. 

F.  T.  Palmer  Cos  Cob,!Conn. 


ant  to  Buy-Cider  Apples  and  russet.  Quote  price. 

sacord’s  Farm,  840  North  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


VINELAND  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM— 20  Acres 

State  highway:  orchard.  House  with  conveniences; 
outbuildings.  Established  oil  station.  Also  10  acres, 
new  Bungalow,  poultry  house  and  garage.  Suitable 
terms.  Owner,  SC’KIBNEK,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Cider  Apples  Wanted in  ^Varo^68  or 

JOHN  F.  WILKENS  PEEKSKILL,  N  Y.  Tel.  21  F-4 

Cider  Apples  Wanted  Stephen  rethold*?so.' X;-w.ik,co»n 


FOR  SALE — Owner  going  South,  will  sell  rea¬ 
sonably,  her  fine  country  home  and  poultry 
farm;  10  rooms  and  bath,  cement  cellar,  attic, 
electricity,  steam  heat,  open  fireplace,  perfect 
condition;  over  an  acre;  hen  house  with  lights, 
capacity  1,000  ;  200  chickens;  strawberry  patch, 
truck  garden,  range  for  hens;  half  mile  from 
station,  1  mile  from  village  and  main  State  road 
to  Boston  and  New  York;  $2,000  cash,  balance 
on  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  4242,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 19-acre  poultry  plant  equipped  for 
1,200  layers,  water  in  buildings,  6-room  steam 
heated  house,  river  front,  near  State  road,  1(4 
miles  to  town.  W.  C.  HUNTER,  Denton,  Md. 


WANTED — A  real  farmer;  a  well-paying  dairy 
and  chicken  farm  for  rent  or  to  be  run  on 
shares;  reasonable  terms  to  responsible  party; 
location  less  than  two  hours  from  New  York 
and  best  markets  in  Connecticut;  owner  re 
tiring;  state  references  and  for  particulars  write 
to  ADVERTISER  4260,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


80  ACRES,  country  road,  1%  miles  to  town, 
schools,  Adventists  aeademv.  Owner,  AR¬ 
THUR  O’HARA,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


$3,000  BUYS  tliis  153-acre  farm,  two  miles 
Owego,  20  Binghamton;  100  young  apple  or¬ 
chard;-  silo,  two  set  buildings,  constant  water 
supply;  30  acres  woods,  100  tillable;  part  cash, 
balance  long  time.  Address  OWNER,  Box  177, 
Milford,  N.  J. 


MODERN  72-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm  among 
the  beautiful  Berkshire  hills,  must  he  sold 
at  once;  %  mile  to  village;  great  maple  shade 
trees,  beautiful  lawn;  11-room  dwelling,  elec¬ 
tric  lighted,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  bath  room,  telephone;  main  barn  elec¬ 
tric  lighted,  running  water;  silo,  garage,  ice 
house,  granary,  corn  house,  and  large  hay  barn; 
houses  for  1,500  fowls,  1,200-egg  Candee  incuba¬ 
tor,  Candee  brooders  for  1,000  chicks,  6  large 
colony  houses;  all  equipment  and  quantity  of 
household  goods  included;  price  $12,500,  terms. 
ADVERTISER  4264,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — With  option  of  buying, 
farm  within  75  miles  of  New  York  City; 
must  be  land  suited  for  poultry  and  fruit;  pre¬ 
fer  one  already  planted;  50  acres  or  more.  AD 
VERTISER  4206,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SILVER  LAKE  farm  fo r  sale — One  of  the  best: 

farms  in  the  Unadilla  Valley,  578  acres,  200 
acres  level  tractor  worked  fields,  balance  spring 
and  river  watered  pastures  and  woodlot;  a  beau¬ 
tiful  lake  with'  mill  race  track  around  it;  large 
basement  barn,  stanchions  for  85  head  of  sto^k, 
horse  barns,  tool  sheds,  etc.;  a  good  10-room 
house,  never  failing  spring  water  running  to 
house  and  barn;  60  head  stock,  4  horses,  trac¬ 
tor,  all  modern  tools  for  working  farm,  electric 
lights  in  house  and  barns;  a  beautiful  home  and 
a  money  maker;  one  mile  to  one  of  the  best 
towns  in  State;  price  $25,000,  $10,000  cash, 

balance  mortgage  if  you  choose.  L.  H.  SHEFF, 
owner,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  Virginia  farm,  attractive 
dwelling,  9  rooms.  M.  L.  CAVE,  Gainesville, 
Va. 


MAN  35,  married,  American,  desires  to  buy 
interest  in  coal,  feed,  farm  machinery  or 
similar  business  in  country  village.  Address 
PARTNER,  305  Union  Ave.,  Lynbrook,  L.  I., 
N.  Y, _ 

SARATOGA  COUNTY,  Adirondack  foothills, 
over  110  acres,  5-room  cottage,  2  barns,  5 
outbuildings,  $1,800.  ADVERTISER  4274,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


268-ACRE  Florida  farm,  including  100-acre 
choice  pecan  grove,  50  acres  of  trees  now 
bearing;  teams,  tools  and  equipment,  one  large 
6-room  dwelling,  one  large  driveway  barn,  one 
deep  water  well,  four  tenant  houses  and  ten 
Jersey  milk  cows;  about  3%  miles  from  town, 
good  road  and  schools;  an  ideal  place  for  a 
stock  farm;  good  pastures  with  plenty  water; 
considered  one  of  the  best  farms  in  Jefferson 
Co.,  Fla.;  price  $18,000,  $5,000  cash  and  5 
years  to  pay  balance;  pecan  grove  alone  worth 
the  priee,  and  then  some;  for  particulars  write 
H.  B.  RAINEY,  Monticello,  Fla. 


EASTERN  SHORE  truck  and  poultry  farm,  70 
acres,  on  State  road,  attractive  home  con¬ 
taining  7  rooms,  necessary  outbuildings,  close  to 
all  conveniences;  suitable  terms.  HOLLYWOOD 
FARM,  Mardela  Springs,  Md. 


SACRIFICE — 50-acre  fertile  farm,  home  on 
main  Syracuse-Cazenovia  pavement;  Cazeno- 
via  is  “America’s  most  beautiful  village;”  good 
9-room  house,  garage,  large  barn;  200  fruit 
trees.  100  grape  vines,  berries,  asparagus; 
everything  sold  at  roadside  curb;  price  reduced 
from  $8,500  to  $0,500,  $3,000  cash  required. 

Owner,  J.  KIMBER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

I _ _ _  ...  — - - - - 

OHIO  FARM — 88-acre  fruit,  grain  and  dairy 
farm,  located  on  gravel  road  near  pavement, 
25  miles  east  of  Cleveland;  farm  is  level,  good 
soil;  6  acres  Alfalfa,  4  grapes,  2  young  or¬ 
chard,  2  berries,  8  acres  valuable  timber,  10- 
room  modern  home;  beautiful  loeation;  large 
barn,  15  stanchions  on  cement;  for  immediate 
sale  include  stock,  equipment  and  crops;  priced 
to  sell  on  easy  terms;  address  owner,  F.  W. 
BROWN,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Madison,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  poultry  farm,  2(4  miles  from 
Ashland,  daily  through  train  to  New  York, 
best  egg  market;  hen  house  capacity  900  lay¬ 
ers;  good  dwelling;  full  particulars  sent  on 
request.  THE  MENOTTI  POULTRY  FARM, 
Ashland,  Va. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE — Farm  within  radius  of 
100  miles  New  York  City  by  practical  farmer. 
ADVERTISER  4276,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1355. 

FOR  SALE — To  close  an  estate,  an  old  home¬ 
stead,  consisting  of  dwelling,  tenant  house 
and  barns,  with  land  of  120  acres,  in  Highlands 
of  Northwestern  Connecticut;  half  mile  from 
State  road;  2(4  miles  from  Borden  creamery  at 
Canaan.  %  mile  from  railroad  station,  1(4 
miles  from  Twin  Lakes,  a  Summer  resort;  about 
one-half  land  is  tillable  by  tractor,  remainder 
pasture  and  woodland;  barn  stanchioned  for  20 
head;  house,  frame  of  hewn  oak,  piped  for 
steam  and  acetylene,  water  supply  from  spring 
and  well;  power  and  light  wires  on  premises; 
dwelling  contains  13  rooms,  exclusive  of  halls 
and  pantries;  4  fireplaces  and  a  Dutch  oven; 
land  is  fertile  and  neighborhood  good;  no  stock. 
GEORGE  S.  TUTTLE,  71  Park  St.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 


TO  CLOSE  estate,  73-acre  grain  and  fruit  farm 
near  Trumansburg  station  on  Improved  road, 
11  miles  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  14-room  house, 
barns,  poultry  and  hog  house  in  good  condition, 
good  wells;  one  mile  from  high  school  and 
churches.  M.  C.  BROWN,  R.  7,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  couple  want  equipped  farm  on 
shares.  FRED  HAN  Ell,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  poultry  farm  with  modern 
house  and  fully  equipped  within  15  miles  of 
Newark.  N.  J.,  wl’l  buy  with  or  without  stock. 
ADVERTISER  4277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


MILK  CHOCOLATE— Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order. 
WILLIAM  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


4.800-EGG  capacity  Wishbone  incubator,  1922 
model.  FORREST  TIBBITTS,  Brunswick, 
Ohio. 


HONEY — Pure,  extracted,  60-lb.  can,  her«, 

clover,  $8.40,  buckwheat  $7;  40  lbs.  $5.60, 
buckwheat  $5;  attractive  prices  on  5-lb.  pails, 
many  or  few;  10  lbs.  prepaid  within  3d  zone 
$2.15,  buckwheat  $1.90.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Quart,  85c;  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered. 
RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  'clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed,  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


ALFALFA — Several  cars  first  cutting  ready, 
Timothy,  clover  and  second  cutting  later. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity;  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


FIFTY  second-hand  incubators  wanted.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CATTLE  beets  and  Alfalfa  hay.  DEAN  M. 
BARBER,  Skaueateles,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fall  and  Winter  apples  and  pure 
maple  syrup.  C.  J.  YODER,  Grantsville,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Overland  touring  car,  good  mechan¬ 
ically;  four  new  shoes,  two  spare  tires  and 
rims;  new  battery;  make  offer;  Ilinmau  milker, 
3  units,  extra  pail;  used  one  year;  sold  my 
dairy;  no  further  use  for  machine.  GUERNEL- 
LEN  FARM,  Sheffield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Second-hand  concrete  mixer  with 
gasoline  engine.  ERNEST  FRICK,  141  Lake 
Ave.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Wixson’s  Pure  Honey.  Price  list  free. 

ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  New 
York. 


FOR  SALE — Wishbone  Incubator  Sections,  used 
two  seasons;  in  A1  condition;  1922  model; 
also  one  1200  egg-size  Candee  machine  in  good 
condition;  will  sell  cheap  to  quick  buyer.  J.  N. 
NACE,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  5  lbs.,  $1.15, 
delivered.  FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Clover  and  buckwheat,  5-11).  pall,  $1, 
postpaid  3d  zone,  any  quantity.  ARTHUR  B. 
JEWELL,  Star  Route,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover  or  clover-raspberry,  10 
lbs.,  $1.90;  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  $1.75 
and  $1  delivered  third  zone.  S.  S.  STRATTON, 
Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.40  a  gallon;  6 
gallons,  $2.25;  sugar,  pound  cakes,  30p;  qual¬ 
ity  arid’  satisfaction  guaranteed.  G.  L.  HOW¬ 
ARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


WHITE,  sweet  turnips  (Swede),  100  pounds, 
$2,  sacked.  PATTI NGTON’S,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 3  tons  mangles.  0.  G.  ELLISON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey,  6Jb. 

can,  $1.50;  12-lb.  can,  $2.70,  delivered  into 
third  zone.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Box  87, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  model  F,  one  model  W  Cleve¬ 
land  tractors  complete  with  plows  and  har¬ 
rows;  price  right.  RALPH  POST,  Putnam, 
N.  Y. 


800-EGG  Sehwafge-Smith  incubator.  WILSON 
HATCHERIES,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  $1.25,  10  lbs.  $2.15  post¬ 
age  paid.  J.  C.  ABBOTT,  Northampton,  Mass. 


PEANUTS  direct  from  farm;  learn  delicious 
taste  of  home-roasted  peanuts  and  peanut  can¬ 
dy;  5  lbs.,  $1;  11  lbs.,  $2;  24  lbs.,  $4;  by  pre¬ 
paid  parcel  post.  J.  A.  SPEIGHT,  Lewiston,  N.  C. 


CHOICE  new  Vermont  maple  syrup  in  1-gal. 

cans,  $2.25,  in  (4-gal.  cans,  $1.25;  choice  new 
Vermont  maple  sugar  in  pails,  30c  per  pound; 
maple  sugar  in  all  size  cakes,  35c  per  pound; 
in  1-qt.  cans,  60c;  remit  with  order;  f.o.b.  JAY 
T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


LADY  owning  pleasant  home  in  country  would 
board  and  care  for  blind  or  semi-invalid  lady; 
$30  per  week;  references  exchanged.  STONE- 
CROFT,  Route  3,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Newtown  incubator,  9.600  egg; 

perfect  condition,  one  year  old,  full  guar¬ 
antee.  ADVERTISER  4272,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NUTS  WANTED — Two  bushels  black  walnuts 
and  one  bushel  shellbark  hickory  nuts;  send 
price.  POST,  142  Hamilton  Ave.,  Grant  City, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

NICELY  made  centerpiece,  linen  center,  18-in. 

diameter,  pretty  3-in.  crocheted  border,  white 
or  ecru,  $2.  OLIVE  BRISTOW,  Stormont,  Va. 

i _ 

HONEY — 3  lbs.  pure  white  orange  honey  sent 
c.o.d  for  $1.15,  postage  prepaid,  or  $1.05  cash 
in  advance.  WILLIAM  HAUPT,  Southington, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75 
gal.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


HOMEKNIT  virgin  wool  kneecaps,  heavy  and 
light  weight  socks  and  stockings,  fashionable 
wide  rib  or  plain;  heathers,  grays,  browns,  and 
blacks;  socks  75c  to  $2;  ladies  stockings  $1.20 
to  $2.60.  MARY  L.  CHURCH,  63  Pringle  St., 
Kingston,  Pa. 


MEDIUM  grade  apples  packed  in  new  clean 
barrels;  varieties,  Wealthy,  20-Ounce,  etc., 
Baldwin,  Stark,  etc.;  fine  for  family  use  or 
cider;  price  $2  barrel,  f.o.b.  Waldoboro;  tel. 
connection;  W.  J.  Ewell,  Ewell  Fruit  Farm, 
Waldoboro,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — .32  Winchester  special  rifle,  mag¬ 
azine,  5  shot,  ’94  model,  perfect  condition, 
$20  f.o.b.  ROBBINS,  114  Van  Reypen  St„ 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

SPLENDID  Vermont  Winter  apples — Northern 
Spies  and  Bellflowers,  $3  to  $4  per  bu.  box; 
also  Scott’s  Winter  for  pies  and  jelly,  $3  per 
bu.  box.  W.  H.  WARREN,  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 
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||  Intensive  Strawberry  || 
Culture  l| 

By  LOUIS  GRATON 

||  This  book  has  grown  out  of  Mr.  1| 

||  Graton’s  more  than  40  years’  experi-  !| 

|1  ence  as  a  successful  strawberry  cut-  || 

II  turist.  Of  special  value  to  the  home  11 

||  gardener  and  small  commercial  || 

||  grower,  producing  high  quality  her-  || 

II  ries  and  plants.  Price,  $1.00.  For  11 

||  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

1 1  333  West  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 
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October  27,  1923 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

.Some  time  ago  a  very  smooth-talking 
man  drove  into  my  yard,  laying  that  he 
had  been  informed  that  I  had  a  carbide 
lighting  plant,  and  wished  to  inspect 
same.  I  inquired  if  he  represented  the 
insurance  company.  No,  he  was  an  in¬ 
spector  for  the  National  Acetylene  Asso¬ 
ciation.  I  allowed  him  to  inspect  the 
plant,  which  is  a  .T.  B.  Colt,  installed 
eight  years  ago.  lie  found  considerable 
fault  with  it,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
conversation  he  claimed  at  the  time  of 
the  discharge  of  a  general  manager,  that 
this  manager  had  planted  workmen  in  the 
factory  that  were  leaving  out  some  parts 
and  weakening  others  so  the  generators 
were  not  safe — practically  sabotage.  Then 
he  had  photographs  of  wrecks  from  the 
explosion  of  generators,  and  so  fortn. 

Then  came  the  gist  of  the  matter.  It 
seems  that  this  National  Acetylene  Asso¬ 
ciation,  that  was  so  anxious  to  safeguard 
the  public,  was  composed  of  five  manufac¬ 
turers  of  carbide  generators  out  of  about 
30,  and  if  you  purchased  one  of  theirs 
you  would  be  perfectly  safe.  He  claimed 
he  wasn’t  a  salesman,  but  if  I  wished  to 
change  generators  he  could  accommodate 
me  for  $255,  thereby  saving  me  the 
agent’s  commission  of  $45.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  fill  out  an  order,  but  he  mis¬ 
judged  the  time,  as  I  wasn’t  ready  to 
sign.  His  name  was  Will  Loomis  of  Union 
City,  Pa.  It  looked  to  me  like  a  very 
smooth  selling  proposition,  and  I  told  him 
so ;  in  fact,  he  put  it  over  with  some  own¬ 
ers  of  Colt  plants  that  were  installed  at 
the  time  mine  was.  I  have  never  had 
any  trouble  with  mine,  and  I  presume  I 
shall  use  it  for  some  time.  I  would  like 
your  opinion  of  this  scheme.  C.  M.  L. 

New  York. 

We  have  other  reports  showing  that 
the  agent  described  represented  the  Model 
Sales  Company,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 
This  incident  is;  a  fair  sample  of  “dirty 
salesmanship.”  Any  concern  that  makes 
a  practice  of  throwing  mud  at  competing 
houses  cannot  have  very  much  merit  of 
its  own.  So  far  as  we  know  the  National 
Acetylene  Association  is  a  myth,  and  the 
representations  of  the  salesman  as  a  whole 
are  equally  false  and  malicious.  Such 
methods  cannot  be  too  strongly  con¬ 
demned  by  all  honest  men.  This  farmer 
was  too  wise  to  get  caught  on  such  bait, 
but  no  doubt  such  pirates  of  the  acetylene 
trade  do  fool  many  people  with  such 
plausible  stories  and  unscrupulous  meth¬ 
ods. 

About  six  weeks  ago  an  agent  of  the 
Liberty  Automobile  Service  League,  1674 
Broadway,  New  York,  stopped  at  my 
house  and  induced  me  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber.  The  understanding  tras  I  was  to 
pay  $20  down,  which  I  did  and  balance 
to  be  paid  within  three  months,  $19.50, 
making  $39.50  in  all.  It  was  understood 
I  was  a  member  as  soon  as  I  paid  the 
first  payment  and  in  three  days  iny 
policies  and  emblem  would  be  sent  to  me. 
One  week  later  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  company  informing  me  that  I  should 
pay  the  balance  within  30  days.  I  wrote 
them  at  once  about  the  agreement  that 
the  agent  made  with  me.  I  also  wrote 
I  had  no  confidence  in  a  concern  doing 
business  that  way  and  demanded  the  re¬ 
turn  of  my  money.  A  few  days  later  an¬ 
other  agent  came  with  policies  and  em¬ 
blem,  but  refused  to  give  them  to  me, 
unless  I  paid  the  balance  which  he  said 
was  due.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  this 
thing  any  further  unless  I  am  sure  it  is 
reliable.  This  agent  made  the  same 

agreement  with  my  neighbor;  he  wrote 
the  company  and  received  no  reply. 

New  Jersey.  h.  j.  l. 

The  Liberty  Automobile  Service 

League,  from  the  report,  is  selling  the 

same  sort  of  a  service  contract  as  has 
been  exposed  a  number  of  times  in  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  department.  This  subscri¬ 
ber  refers  to  the  “policy”  as  though  he 
understood  he  had  contracted  for  insur¬ 
ance.  but  a  careful  reading  of  these  con¬ 
tracts  reveals  that  no  insurance  is  pro¬ 
vided  for.  The  service  to  be  rendered 
under  these  contracts  we  regard  as  very 
doubtful  value — as  a  driver  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  the  editor  of  Publisher’s  Desk  de¬ 
partment  would  not  give  15  cents  for 
such  services.  These  contracts  will  pro¬ 
vide  easy  money  for  the  concerns  issuing 
them  and  the  agents  selling  them  just  as 
long  as  farmers  and  other  automobile 
owners  continue  to  bite. 

On  February  9  I  shipped  Weil  Bros.  & 
Co.,  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind..  a  shipment  of 
skunks  consisting  of  30  skins.  February 
6  I  received  a  letter  from  them  sending 


me  their  prices  on  furs  that  they  would 
guarantee  to  pay  me  for  10  days  on  an 
honest  grading.  I  received  my  returns 
about  a  week  after  I  shipped  them.  I 
wrote  them  when  I  sent  them  to  pay  $69 
for  the  lot  or  hold  separate.  They  offered 
me  $56.40  for  the  lot,  and  they  held  them 
separate.  But  they  sent  me  the  check. 
They  did  not  pay  me  what  they  promised 
me,  and  they  also  gave  me  a  very  poor 
grading.  I  sent  their  check  back  the  same 
day  I  received  my  returns,  and  told  them 
to  pay  $66.50  or  return  the  skunks.  And 
up  to  this  time  I  have  not  heard  a  word 
from  them.  I  have  written  them  twice 
since  I  returned  their  check,  and  they  do 
not  even  answer  my  letters.  If  there  is 
anything  you  can  do  to  help  me  get  my 
money  I  would  certainly  appreciate  your 
kindness  very  much,  as  I  am  not  able  to 
stand  a  loss  of  this  kind  if  I  can  pos¬ 
sibly  help  it,  for  I  tried  to  be  on  the  square 
with  them.  I  would  as  soon  had  them 
send  the  furs  back  at  the  time  as  the 
money,  for  I  could  have  got  $66.50  right 
at  home  for  the  skunks.  M.  D. 

New  York. 

The  excuse  offered  by  Weil  Bros,  for 
their  failure  to  “hold  separate”  as  in¬ 
structed  is  that  the  skins  were  green  and 
would  spoil  if  not  treated  immediately. 
We  have  no  evidence  either  to  confirm  or 
deny  this  contention  except  the  statement 
of  the  shipper  that  the  skins  were  well 
cured.  This  subterfuge  is  often  used, 
however,  by  unfair  houses,  and  we  have 
not  found  Weil  Bros.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 
fai-r  to  shippers  in  the  past.  The  firm 
finally  offered  $60  for  the  shipment,  w'hich 
was  accepted,  as  all  efforts  to  secure  the 
shipper’s  valuation  of  the  furs  were  futile. 
We  again  advise  shippers  for  their  own 
protection  to  send  careful  instructions 
that  their  shipments  be  “held  separate.” 
Then  if  the  price  offered  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory,  the  shipper  can  order  the  furs  re¬ 
turned.  And  an  honest  house  will  com¬ 
ply  with  the  request.  If  the  skins  are 
“green”  and  spoil  it  will  be  the  shipper’s 
loss,  and  no  responsibility  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  receiver. 

Do  you  know  about  the  below-named 
knitting  companies?  The  Auto  Knitter 
Hosiery  Company,  630-638  Genesee  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Steber  Machine  Company, 

'  811  Steber  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y..  I  have 
heard  others  to  be  frauds,  and  these  ad¬ 
vertise  in  a  needlework  magazine,  the 
Needlecraft.  I  should  like  to  do  knitting 
in  my  spare  time.  I  have  crocheted  for 
firms  who  have  been  very  honest. 

New  York.  mbs.  b.  d.  f. 

Many  farm  women  would  be  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  do  some  profitable  work 
at  home  during  spare  time  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  Winter.  This  desire  of  farm 
women  is  the  stock  in  trade  of  many  of 
the  most  contemptible  petty  swindles  in 
the  way  of  “work  at  home”  schemes  that 
the  human  mind  is  capable  of  inventing. 
The  crochet  work  referred  to  by  this  cor¬ 
respondent  is  the  only  legitimate  work  at 
home  that  we  have  ever  discovered  in  our 
experience  of  many  years.  Both  of  the 
firms  inquired  about  are  financially  re¬ 
sponsible  and  sell  knitting  machines  for 
home  use,  leading  the  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  to  believe  that  the  machines  are 
easily  operated  and  that  any  woman  can 
make  good  money  knitting  stockings.  The 
firms  selling  the  machines  agree  to  buy 
the  product.  But  our  reports  indicate 
that  the  machines  are  intricate  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  operate.  Some  have  reported  that 
after  considerable  perseverance  they  have 
mastered  the  machine  and  could  knit 
stockings  with  it.  For  the  most  part  our 
reports  are  that  the  women  buying  the 
machines  are  unable  to  operate  them.  A 
farm  paper  in.  the  Central  West  has  re¬ 
ported  a  large  number  of  similar  cases. 
The  R.  N.-Yr.  has  never  accepted  a  line 
of  knitting  machine  advertising.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  is  conspicuous  'by  its  absence 
from  a  number  of  other  high  class  papers 
which  formerly  accepted  this  line  of  busi¬ 
ness.  There  remain  sufficient  publications 
that  welcome  the  advertising  to  give  these 
concerns  wide  publicity.  None  of  the 
machines  are  sold  on  a  “guarantee  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  back,”  which  may  be 
considered  significant. 


A  woman  advertised  for  a  caretaker 
for  her  town  home,  and  after  interview¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  applicants,  found 
one  that  suited  her.  “Thanks  for  giving 
me  the  job,”  said  the  man,  “and  might 
I  ask  you  a  question?  You  stated  in  the 
ad  that  you  wanted  a  married  man. 
Does  that  mean  you  have  some  work  in 
view  for  my  wife?”  “Oh,  no,"  replied 
the  woman.  “I  wanted  a  married  man 
so  as  to  be  sure  I’d  get  some  one  used 
to  taking  orders  from  a  woman.”  —  The 
Argonaut. 
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$394,000,000  This  Year 

/^lOVERNMENT  figures  place  the  value  of 
timber  cut  on  farms  this  year  close  to  four 
hundred  million  dollars.  Why  not  get  YOUR 
share  ? 

Your  hardware  dealer  has  genuine  ATKINS 
Cross  Cut  Saws,  with  two  or  four  cutting  teeth 
to  each  raker — the  only  saws  made  of  “Silver 
Steel”  and  “Segment  Ground,”  GUARANTEED 
to  cut  faster,  to  hold  their  edge  better,  to  last 
longer.  You  can  save  time,  money  and  timber 
with  a  good  saw. 

Get  This  Book— FREE! 

“Atkins  Saws  on  the  Farm”  gives  valuable  facts 
about  timber  and  the  care  of  a  saw,  tells  how  to 
make  useful  farm  appliances,  gives  tables  of 
weights  and  measures  and  shows  ATKINS  Saws 
for  metal  and  wood  cutting,  circular  saws,  buck 
saws,  hand  saws  and  better  saws  for  every 
use.  Get  your  copy  of  this  free  book,  today, 

Just  send  your  name  and  address  to — 


E.  C.  ATKINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Est.  1857  Dept.  D-15 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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_  Think  of  it !  the  well-known 

high  grade  Peerless  Fence  Bold  for  as  low  as  17c  a  rod; 
it's  because  we  now  eell  direct  from  factory  at  fac¬ 
tory  prices.  This  means  a  big  saving  for  farmers 
everywhere.  Write  for  free  104  page  catalog  of  Fence, 
Farm  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing,  Paints 
— the  low  prices  will  astonish  you— save  you  40%. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO.  6 
D.pt430S  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
r.ctorl..  at  Cl.vl.nd,  Ohio,  ASrl.n,  Mich..  Memahle.  Teas. 


“The  Truth  About  Wire  Fence” 


SOLUTION  OF  THE  MYSTERY] 
THAT  HAS  COST  FARMERS 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

A  cedar  post  outlaate  m  pine, so  I 
two  rolls  of  wire  fence  may  I 
look  alike,  and  coat  the  same,  I 
yet  one  will  laet  twice  as  long  I 
aa  the  other.  Our  circular  I 
solves  the  puzzle  and  shows  I 
you  how  to  aave  that  100  per  I 
cent.  Y ou  can  know  what  you  | 
are  baying  just  as  surely  as  I 
Write  for  a  copy  today.  you  can  tell  Oak  from  Poplar.  [ 

BOKO  STEEL  POST  CO. ,  38  East  Maumee  St ,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


This  One  Engine' 
Does  Every 
Farm  Job 


1  I  set  out  to  build  a  farm  engine 
that  would  have  every  feature 
the  farmer  wanted  and  none  he 
didn't  want.  It  has  now  been 
on  the  market  six  years.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  users  tell  me 
I’ve  succeeded.  I’m  proud  to 
have  this  engine  bear  my  name.  ”, 
— A.  Y.  Edwards 


EDWARDS 

FARM 

ENGINE 


V 


rkable  Engine 


There  is  no  other  farm  engine 
like  it.  Simple  in  construction 
and  easy  to  operate.  It  is  only 
one  engine,  yet  it  takes  the 
place  of  six  engines.  It  will  give 
from  to  6  H.  P„  yet  it  is  so 
light  that  two  men  can  carry  it 
easily.  Set  it  anywhere  and 
put  it  to  work. 

Change  Power 
as  Needed 

It  is  a  6  H.  P.  when  you  need 
6,  or  \yi  H.  P.  when  you  need 
only  lyi.  or  any  power  in  be¬ 
tween.  Fuel  consumption  in 
proportion  to  power  used  and 
remarkably  low  at  all  times. 
Adjustment  from  one  power  to 
another  is  instantaneous. 

Burns  Kerosene 

Operates  with  kerosene  or  gaso¬ 
line.  Easy  starting,  no  crank¬ 
ing.  The  greatest  gas  engine 


value  on  the  market.  And  you 
can  prove  all  of  these  statements 
to  your  own  satisfaction. 

What  Users  Say 

Ivan  L.  Blake,  of  Hannibal, 
New  York,  says:  “Only  engine 
economical  for  all  jobs.  I  run  a 
28-inch  cord  wood  saw,  a  24- 
inch  rip  saw,  a  washer,  a  pump, 
and  a  grinder,  and  it  sure  runs 
them  fine.  It  has  perfect  run¬ 
ning  balance,  and  it  sets  quiet 
anywhere.” 

Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Mani- 
toulan  Island,  Ontario,  says: 
"Have  given  my  Edwards  four 
years’  steady  work  and  like  it 
fine.  It  uses  very  little  fuel.  I 
run  a  28-inch  cord  wood  saw, 
also  a  rip  saw,  8-inch  grinder, 
ensilage  cutter,  line  shaft  for 
shop,  churn,  washer,  separator 
and  pump.  Have  had  ten  other 
engines  and  the  Edwards  beats 
them  all." 

Frank  Foell,  of  Cologne,  New 
Jersey,  says:  “It’s  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  own  an  Edwards  engine. 
I  run  a  wood  saw,  cement  mixer. 


threshing  machine,  etc.  Do 
work  for  my  neighbors.  Easy 
to  move  around  and  easy  to  run. 

I  would  not  have  any  other.” 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Now — I  want  to  prove  my 
claims  to  you.  I  want  to  send 
you  an  Edwards  Engine  for  ab¬ 
solutely  free  trial.  Just  write 
your  name  and  address  on  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail.  I  will  send  at 
once  complete  details  about  my 
farm  engine  and  about  my  free 
trial  offer.  No  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Mail  coupon  now. 

EEgU3MS333 
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1  618  M*in  St  V  obligation,  send 
*  Without  cost  or  °bUg  q{  your 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 


This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

POULTRYMAN  WANTED  to  run  poultry  farm 
located  in  the  Carolinas  on  shares  or  to 
take  lease;  must  furnish  own  stock  and  take 
entire  charge;  near  good  market  where  eggs 
sell  at  a  premium;  plant  ; just  completed  con¬ 
sists  of  8  hen  houses  100x20  ft.  (concrete 
floors)  with  150-ft.  run  front  anil  rear;  2  colony 
house;  1  incubator  cellar  with  storage;  1  dwel¬ 
ling,  6  rooms,  all  improvements.  ADVERTISER 
4263,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply, 
stating  age  and  inclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if  possible)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchwortli  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits  from 
16  to  20  years  for  general  farming  who  is 
interested  in  dairying  and  poultry,  who  is  thrifty 
and  wants  to  make  good;  will  pay  good  wages. 
ADVERTISER  4158,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Protestant  woman  or  girl  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  in  small  family  Westchester 
County;  clean,  cheerful  worker,  references. 
ADVERTISER  4195,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  WANTED,  married,  as  engineer  in  small 
institution  in  the  country;  De  La  Vergne  oil 
engines  used,  no  license  required;  wages  $80 
per  month,  house,  wood,  milk  and  garden;  must 
be  sober  and  reliable.  BOX  4,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  competent,  experienced  cook  and 
useful  butler  for  year  round  country  house  on 
north  shore  of  Long  Island  near  Northport; 
family  of'  three;  chambermaid  and  nurse  kept; 
only  clean,  industrious,  capable  couple  need  an¬ 
swer  giving  experience,  references  and  wages 
expected.  MRS.  L.  P.  GEISSLER,  Fort  Sa 
longa,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged,  married  man,  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  1  or  2  children,  to  take  care  of 
about  700  chickens,  milk  two  cows  and  do  other 
farm  work  as  time  permits;  a  four-room  house 
is  provided,  right  on  State  road;  wood,  milk, 
eggs  and  other  farm  products  free;  wages  $.>0 
per  month  with  a  chance  of  advancement  for 
the  right  man;  references  needed.  FRANK 
PLATZER,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  take  full  charge 
of  a  small  shooting  and  fishing  club;  wife 
must  be  a  good  cook  and  housekeeper;  Ameri¬ 
can  or  English  preferred;  answer,  stating  ex¬ 
perience,  size  of  family  and  full  particulars 
with  references,  compensation  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4231,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — November  1,  married  poultryman 
for  commercial  plant;  must  have  successful 
experience  and  good  references;  salary  and 
free  house  rent.  Address  BROAD  BROOK 
FARM,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  small  modern  dairy, 
25  miles  from  Philadelphia;  lie  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  board  himself  and  do  his  cooking;  wages 
$15  per  week;  state  experience,  references,  age 
and  nationality.  ADVERTISER  4256,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  small  dairy  farm; 

good  milker  and  teamster.  HIGHLAND 

DAIRY  FARM,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  housework;  plain  cook¬ 
ing;  no  laundry;  farm, 2  miles  from  town;  two 
in  family;  references  required.  PIERSON, 
Howells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  good  farm  hand  by  the  year  or 
month;  good  wages.  JOE  PETERS,  Worces¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  _ 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm;  must  be 
good  milker  and  teamster;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  W.  W.  BENSTEAD,  Plainville,  Conn. 

WANTED — Married  farm  hand;  must  be  good 
teamster,  strong,  willing  worker;  by  the 
year  if  can  qualify;  good  salary,  house,  pota¬ 
toes,  milk.  Wood  cut  for  fuel;  in  Broome  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  4250,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  at  once  on 
farm;  steady  position.  ADVERTISER  4251, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm;  house, 
wood,  milk,  potatoes;  steady  job  in  New 
York  State.  ADVERTISER  4252,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Herdsman;  house,  milk,  wood  for 
fuel,  potatoes,  garden;  must  be  good  team¬ 
ster.  ADVERTISER  4253,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WOOD  CHOPPERS  wanted  25  miles  from  New 
York  City;  $3  a  Cord  and  board  themselves. 
ADVERTISER  4254,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  Protestant  home  awaits  a  boy  to  do  lit¬ 
tle  chores  around  for  his  keep.  WICK  EGG 
FARM,  Chester,  Pa. 

WANTED — Single  poultryman  on  private  estate, 
one  who  thoroughly  understands  poultry  in  all 
its  branches,  especially  egg  production,  growing 
chicks  and  dressing  poultry  for  private  use; 
good  wages  and  ideal  working  conditions;  must 
furnish  good  references;  mail  application  to 
H.  A.  BYINGTON,  Manager  Belmont  Farm, 
Perrysburg,  Ohio.  _ 


THOROUGHLY  reliable  settled  Protestant  wo¬ 
man,  first-class  cook,  family  of  two,  six 
months  city,  six  months  country;  keep  colored 
maid  and  butler;  wages  $50;  must  have  good 
references.  MRS.  S.  W.  HARRIS,  Lynnhaven, 
Va. 


WANTED — Single  man.  some  experience,  to  care 
for  small  herd  purebred  Berkshire  hogs  on 
country  estate  in  Rhode  Island;  wages  to  start 
$60  per  month,  board  and  room;  address  with 
references,  ADVERTISER  4261,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  man  for  general  farm 
work,  must  understand  planting  and  harvest¬ 
ing  crops,  also  care  of  cattle;  house  and  usual 
privileges  furnished;  state  wages  expected  and 
references  in  first  letter;  we  are  located  on 
State  road,  convenient  to  schools  and  about  two 
miles  from  town  of  7.000  inhabitants.  Apply 
GEORGE  H.  KIRCHHOFF,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  poultryman  for  private  es¬ 
tate;  experienced  -all  classes  poultry  and  squab 
raising;  good  dry  picker;  wages  $75  monthly, 
room  and  board.  Superintendent,  "NORTH- 
VIEW,”  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Strong  woman  for  genera),  supply 
and  relief  in  small  school  for  boys;  salary 
$55  per  month  and  home;  good  opportunity  for 
advancement;  if  married  possibly  place  hus¬ 
band;  for  particulars,  W.  G.  FANCHER,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 

WANTED — An  elderly  woman  by  a  widow  as 
companion  and  helper,  one.  who  would  prefer 
good  hojne  to  big  wages.  Address  BOX  413, 
Sullivan/  Co.,  Woodridge,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Young  single  farmer,  no  ailments, 
no  physical  defects,  no  bad  habits  (tobacco 
allowed)  who  understands  children.  Fords  and 
cows;  year  round  job,  $60  per  month  with 
board  and  washing;  chance  for  advancement 
for  live  wire.  ADVERTISER  4267,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  for  country,  Alle¬ 
gany  County;  no  objection  to  children;  good 
home.  Address  ADVERTISER  4268,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN  WANTED  —  An  experienced 
man  to  run  incubators  on  duck  ranch,  52  sec¬ 
tions  Candees,  holding  thirty  to  thirty-five  thou¬ 
sand  eggs  capacity.  FABER  &  CO.,  Box  6, 
Speonk,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — -Reliable  woman  for  housework  (6 
rooms),  family  of  two,  all  conveniences,  mile 
and  a  half  from  town;  good  treatment  and  good 
home;  $40  per  month;  New  Jersey.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4269,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i 

CARETAKER — -Handy  man,  Summer  bungalow 
camp,  living  quarters,  fuel,  some  land,  state 
experience  and  expectations.  ADVERTISER 

4270,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Boy  through  school  to  help  on  milk 
route  and  work  in  dairy;  state  wages.  O.  F. 
KRAMER,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

1 

WANTED  at  once,  herdsman  and  creamery  man 
for  leading  Guernsey  herd  supplying  highest 
class  hotels:  start  $40  per  month  and  home, 
With  profit-sharing  for  meritorious  A.  It.  test¬ 
ing;  progressive  increase  in  salary;  "willing  to 
learn”  a  qualification.  CHARLES  H.  Me- 

GHATH,  Supt.  Rosemaple  Guernseys,  Burghill, 
Ohio. 

WILLING  and  energetic  settled  married  man  of 
good  character,  experienced  in  hay  and  grain 
production  and  care  of  farm  animals  wanted 
for  general  work  on  76-acre  farm  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y. ;  if  interested  state,  age,  na¬ 
tionality,  employment  for  the  past  5  years, 
with  names  of  employers,  weight,  number  in 
family  and  wages  expected  in  addition  to  use 
of  five-room  cottage.  ADVERTISER  4273,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  herdsman,  capable  doing 
test  work;  Guernsey  herd;  $100  month  with 
privileges:  wife  board  help  at  $35  per  man; 
references;  call  or  address  Manager  MACBRAE 
FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Capable  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work,  including  laundry,  two  in  family;  $50 
per  month.  C.  P.  BYINGTON,  M.D.,  Ossining, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — -A  capable  woman  or  girl  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  in  suburban  home,  two  adults 
and  one  child  in  family;  must  be  willing  and 
good  plain  cook;  no  washing;  room  with  bath, 
$60  per  month.  ADVERTISER  4278,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Married  working  foreman,  thor¬ 

oughly  experienced  in  dairying  and  general 
farming;  must  know  tractors  and  take  care  of 
a  herd  of  registered  Holstein  cows  and  show 
results;  near  town,  church,  and  school  in  New 
Jersey;  house  with  modern  conveniences;  state 
experience,  references,  etc.  ADVERTISER  4281, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

POULTRYMAN  who  is  In  need  of  an  up-to-date 
man  with  life  time  practical  experience,  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  all  branches  of  the  business, 
can  lay  out  and  build  plant,  also  mechanical  im¬ 
provements;  a  conscientious  worker;  best  of 
reference,  age  39;  state  wages  in  answering; 
am  not  a  high  priced  man.  ADVERTISER  4246, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  college  graduate,  single, 

Christian,  wishes  position;  good  habits,  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  ADVERTISER  4203,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

CLEAN,  refined,  trustworthy  young  man  would 
like  the  position  of  taking  care  of  a  country 
home  for  the  Winter;  I  will  ask  only  my  main¬ 
tenance  and  50c  a  week  in  exchange  for  a  few 
hours  work  each  day;  those  offering  a  clean, 
pleasant  home  will  be  given  the  preference. 
ADVERTISER  4199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager,  married,  experi¬ 
enced  in  advanced  registry  fitting  and  show¬ 
ing,  market  gardening  and  general  farming; 
only  first-class  proposition  considered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4204,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman  and  gamekeeper, 
understands  trapping  and  shooting  of  vermin; 
37  years  of'  age,  single,  with  highest  refer¬ 
ences,  desires  a  steady  position  on  gentleman’s 
private  country  plaed,  Address  ADVERTISER 
4205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  (45),  practical  experi¬ 
enced  man  with  ability  to  show  results  in 
short  time;  chicks,  feeding,  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion;  desires  position  on  commercial  plant  or 
large  private  estate.  ADVERTISER  4211,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  elderly  man  as  cook 
ip  farm  boarding  house;  $75  per  month  and 
maintenance;  reference.  ADVERTISER  4228, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  36,  wishes  position  on  large 
farm  or  estate  for  December  1;  college  edu¬ 
cated,  married,  Germati-American,  of  proven 
executive  ability;  life  experience;  all  farm 
crops,  dairy,  poultry,  garden,  breeding,  showing, 
A.  R.  work;  registered  Guernsey;  excellent  rec¬ 
ord  in  calf  raising;  only  first-class,  steady  posi¬ 
tion  considered;  at  present  connected  with  200 
Guernsey  cattle  and  1.000  Hampshire  hogs: 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  4255,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — Two  sisters  want  place 
together  with  first-class  people  as  compan¬ 
ions;  Plainfield,  Newark,  or  Jersey  City  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  4258,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  as  superintendent  on  private  estate; 

life  experience  on  farming  and  live  stock:  can 
handle  men  and  get  results:  age  30?  American; 
single;  no  liquor;  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4257,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Responsible  position  with  live  stock 
breeder  by  experienced  show  man  and  live 
stock  man;  Cornell  training,  references,  rea¬ 
sonable  terms.  ADVERTISER  4249,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  couple  wants  position  on  private 
place;  man  as  gardener;  woman  to  do  house¬ 
work;  age  40  years,  Hollander;  state  wages  for 
both  in  first  letter.  Address  B.  T.  DeWILDE, 
Gibsonia,  P.  O.,  Pa. 

POSITION  wanted  by  young  American  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate  or  small  farm  or  would  take  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretaker;  understand  care  of  horses, 
cows,  poultry.  S.  DICKENS,  Gen.  Del.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 

WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4239,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  farmer  with  practical  experience  de¬ 
sires  a  position  on  equipped  farm;  salary  or 
shares;  good  reference.  ADVERTISER  4240, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  American,  experienced  in  agriculture, 
horticulture,  honest,  reliable  and  steady,  can 
get  results;  salary  or  shares  proposition;  good 
reference.  ADVERTISER  4241,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

TRUSTWORTHY  man  wants  take  care  farm  for 
owner  living  in  city.  ADVERTISER  4243,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager  with  life  experience  in  the 
handling  of  purebreds  open  for  position;  mar¬ 
ried,  American  with  college  training  and  high¬ 
est  references.  GRANT  HAMILTON,  Rowe, 
Mass. 

HERDSMAN  open  for  position;  college  training 
and  life  experience  in  the  handling  of  high- 
class  pure  breds;  have  made  State  champion  rec¬ 
ords  up  to  850  lbs.  of  butter  fat;  married, 
American;  highest  references.  ADVERTISER 
4244,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  successful  in  all  lines  of  poul¬ 
try  work  and  prefer  same;  experienced  in 
managing  country  estate;  age  30;  practical  wife, 
3-year-old  daughter,  no  bad  habits;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences;  must  have  good  living  conditions  and 
at  least  $1,500  per  year.  ADVERTISER  4245, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  'head  poultryman  of 
private  estate;  13  years’  practical  experience 
in  all  branches  of  the  business,  and  side  lines. 
ADVERTISER  4247,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GERMAN-AMERICAN,  age  36,  was  working 
manager  on  large  dairy  farm  for  5  years 
wants  dairy  farm  on  shares  and  option  or  salary 
and  shares.  PAUL  MUELLER,  87  Woodbine 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  large  dairy 
farm,  preferably  purebred  Holsteins;  excellent 
references  as  working  manager  of  combination 
dairy  and  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  4248, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  single,  open,  position  respon¬ 
sibility  October  30,  commercial  or  estate 
where  results  can  be  accomplished;  graduate 
agriculturist;  15  years’  successful  practical  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches  diversified  agriculture; 
east  2  west;  first-class  credentials;  state  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  4238,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  with  family,  wishes 
position  on  private  estate;  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  BOX  A,  Fisher’s  Island,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN  —  Thoroughly  experienced,  col¬ 
lege  and  years  of  practical  experience,  wishes 
to  connect  with  man  wanting  to  establish  a 
poultry  farm;  would  also  consider  commercial 
proposition  on  share  basis;  detail  your  prop¬ 
osition  in  full  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
4262,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  man.  single,  experi¬ 
ence  poultryman,  can  make  business  pay 
under  modern  conditions.  ALEXANDER  WAH- 
LIG,  1319  Myrtle  Ave.,  Hardware  Store,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

HEAD  GARDENER  (English)  wants  position  on 
gentleman’s  estate  to  take  complete  charge; 

3  in  family,  grown  daughter;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER’  4265,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION — Married  man  as  foreman  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate,  life  experience  in  all  branches 
of  farming,  grade  A  and  certified  milk,  rural 
engineering,  operation  of  tractors,  trucks;  P.  O. 
BOX  326,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

MAN  AND  WIFE  want  position,  man  fireman 
and  care  of  boilers;  woman  plain  cooking; 
institution  preferred;  reference.  BOX  107, 
Perrysburg,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN — Single,  American,  Protestant, 
21,  desires  position  as  manager  or  head  poul¬ 
tryman  on  modern  poultry  plant;  prefer  Leg¬ 
horns;  at  present  managing  poultry  department 
on  large  private  estate;  uncongenial  living  con¬ 
ditions  reason  for  wishing  to  make  change; 
present  salary  $100  per  month  without  main¬ 
tenance;  state  full  particulars  in  first  letter; 
all  letters  will  be  answered.  ADVERTISER 
4275,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  of  30  years’  practical  experience  in 
poultry  and  general  farming,  can  show  re¬ 
sults  in  both  lines;  now  employed  on  registered 
dairy  farm;  would  make  a  change  any  time  to 
April  1;  family  of  three,  boys  18-11  years  old, 
daughter,  15  years;  only  first-elftss  job  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  4279,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  Swiss  man  wants  position  as  poultry- 
man  on  private  estate.  Write. to  W.  TSCHIE- 
MER,  care  Steinegger,  940  Third  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

POULTRYMAN — Single,  32  years  of  age,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced,  capable  and  reliable,  open 
for  position  November,  as  working  manager  of 
private  or  commercial  plant.  ADVERTISER 
4280,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  as  assistant  to  manager  of  large 
farm  or  estate  with  opportunity  to  use  ex¬ 
perience  in  commercial  work,  general  and  dairy 
farming;  start  December  1.  MAX  ENZINGER, 
540  West  159th  St.,  New  York  City. 

|  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

206-ACRE  farm,  400.000  ft.  hardwood  lumber, 
100  tons  hay,  10  tons  straw,  maple  bush,  ap¬ 
ple-pear  orchard,  ice  lake,  wells,  running  water, 
team,  farm  machinery,  30  Holsteins,  pen  Laken- 
velders:  good  buildings,  location:  price  $7,500. 
C.  M.  EATON,  Cineinnatus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate  in  Cayuga  Co.,  3% 
miles  to  railroad,  high  school,  church,  Ys  mile 
off  State  road;  215  acres  level,  gravelly  loam 
limestone  land;  130  tillable,  timber,  spring 
watered  pasture,  orchards;  barn  08-80,  basement 
under  all;  horse  barn  30-40;  other  outbuildings; 
house  14  rooms,  furnace,  good  wells;  for  price 
and  terms  write  CELIA  M.  ATWOOD,  Locke, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Oakwood  Terrace  farm,  beautit  1 
country  estate,  in  Berkshire  Hills,  214  acres, 
elegant  house  16  large  rooms,  large  barn,  slate 
roofs  on  house  and  barn;  7-room  tenant  house; 
other  outbuildings;  orchard,  trout  stream 
length  of  farm,  forest  preserve;  rich  soil;  suit¬ 
able  gentleman’s  country  estate;  sanitorium, 
boarding,  cattle  and  poultry  raising,  market 
gardening,  general  farming;  will  sell  buildings 
and  acreage  to  suit  purchaser;  easy  terms;  also 
fruit  and  poultry  farm,  seven  acres;  house  six 
rooms,  barn,  poultry  houses;  all  kinds  fruit; 
price  $1,600.  FRANK  WHITEMAN,  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y. 


TRUCK  FARM,  82  acres,  with  implements;  5 
miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  good  roads. 
ADVERTISER  4125,.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Jersey  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  15- 
25  acres;  eight-room  house;  some  woodland; 
on  or  near  water;  within  60  miles  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  4129,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


100  ACRES — Truck,  berry  farm  to  rent;  must 
buy  cow’s,  horses,  machinery.  LUTHER 
SNIDER,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm,  49  acres,  Center  Moriches.  L. 

I.;  9-room  house,  all  improvements;  20  acres 
under  cultivation;  have  2,000  Leghorn  layers  on 
place;  in  village  on  Merrick  road.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4186,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 150-acre  farm,  100  acres  tillable, 
40  meadow;  produces  fine  potatoes,  wheat, 
corn,  hay;  has  been  run  as  dairy  farm;  barn 
120x40x24,  equipped  for  60  cows,  stable  for  8 
horses;  gasoline  engine  and  2,500-gal.  tank; 
good  stream,  orchard,  8-room  house,  ideal  coun¬ 
try  home;  2  miles  from  railroad,  20  miles 
from  Trenton,  35  from  Philadelphia,  75  from 
New  York;  priced  very  low  at  $18,000;  no 
agents.  ADVERTISER  4236,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WILL  SELL  my  200-acre  Central  New  York 
farm  cheap  and  on  easy  terms.  G.  A. 
BRICKER,  110  Kenworth  Rd.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  228  acres,  20  acres  timber. 

good  buildings,  running  water;  a  bargain  for 
a  quick  buyer.  JAMES  H.  PRICE,  R.  D.  2, 
Canajoliarie,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 25  miles  from  Camden,  156 
acres,  stock,  crops,  farm  implements;  good 
land,  fine  for  poultry;  fruit,  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  cherries;  9-room  house  and  shed;  fine 
well  water,  also  water  in  barn;  mail  de¬ 
livered;  apply  to  the  owner.  E.  H.  DULL, 
Columbus,  N.  J. 


140  ACRES,  19-room  brick  house,  barns  and 
other  buildings,  electric  lights,  etc.;  sacri¬ 
fice  for  $9,000,  part  cash.  Address  W.  H. 
BROWN,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


COMPETENT  farmer  wishes  to  rent  in  Dutch¬ 
ess  or  Ulster  County,  dairy  farm  stocked  and 
equipped.  ADVERTISER  4209,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


20-ACRE  chicken  and  fruit  farm  and  grocery 
store,  6-room  house,  2  chicken  houses,  barn, 
other  buildings,  good  condition;  horse,  wagon, 
truck,  350  pullets,  160  fruit  trees,  running  wa¬ 
ter.  farm  tools;  8  acres  clear;  near  Atlantic 
City;  price  $6,000,  half  cash;  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  write  to  HENRY  THOET,  1604  First  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED— State  road  farm  within  100  miles 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  4221,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


70-ACRE  fruit  farm,  18  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.,  on  good  road;  new 
house,  modern  improvements;  good  outbuildings; 
apples,  peaches  and  grapes  in  bearing;  8  acres 
asparagus:  near  railroad  and  large  cold  storage 
plant.  ADVERTISER  4225,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  104  acres,  good  soil  and 
buildings;  2  never  failing  springs,  3  wells 
A-No.-l  wood  lot;  near  church,  school,  store: 
good  climate,  good  roads;  will  be  sold  for  half 
its  value:  if  you  are  looking  for  a  bargain  just 
answer  this  ad.  ADVERTISER  4226,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WHY  not  buy  a  farm  that  pays  10  per  cent  on 
investment?  Good  buildings,  water,  orchard, 
roads;  milk  averages  nearly  7%c;  stock,  tools, 
if  wanted.  ADVERTISER  4237,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM — 104  acres,  right  in  village,  12-room 
house,  several  buildings,  3  horses,  2  mules, 
7  cows,  2  hogs,  500  chickens,  brooders,  incu¬ 
bators,  crops,  farming  tools,  machinery,  es¬ 
timated  600  cords  of  wood;  price  $7,500,  cash 
$3,500,  remaining  in  mortgage.  Write  owner, 
E.  RODES,  New  Baltimore,  N.  Y. 


10-ACRE  orchard  near  Spokane,  Wash.;  present 
crop  estimated  four  carloads:  sell  or  exchange 
for  eastern  property.  F.  GIDDINGS,  Baldwins- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY  FARM,  237  acres,  70  miles 
from  New  York;  high  state  of  cultivation; 
good  buildings:  half  mile  railroad  station,  stores, 
creameries,  schools,  churches,  postoffice;  thirty 
minutes’  drive  from  Poughkeepsie.  HERMAN 
SCHIER,  Hopewell,  Junction,  N.  Y. 


320-ACRE  equipped  Otsego  Co.,  valley  farm; 

well  located;  good  buildings;  plenty  timber, 
water;  fertile  soil;  %  mile  from  improved  road. 
IRA  HARRISON,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Central  or  Southern  New  Jersey,  5 
to  15  acres,  for  vegetables  and  chicken  farm; 
state  price  and  location.  BOX  442,  Plainfield, 
N.  J. 


I  AM  married:  want  farm  on  shares  or  rent 
small  farm,  or  caretaker;  best  references.  W. 
H.  BROWN,  R.  D.  1,  Hunt,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM,  Lakewood,  N.  J. ;  equipped, 
stocked;  capacity,  1,300  layers,  2,000  chicks; 
incubation,  2.300;  beautiful  house,  garage;  elec¬ 
tricity.  telephone:  price,  $6,500;  cash,  $2,500. 
ADVERTISER  4259,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


52  ACRES — 45  acres  under  cultivation;  fully 
equipped;  horses,  cow;  fine  for  turkey  and 
poultry  farm;  house,  barns  and  outerbuildings; 
$5,400;  $2,000  cash;  balance  mortgage;  3  miles 
south  of  Old  Bridge,  near  Englishtown,  N.  J. 
NICHOLAS  GOETZ,  Route  2,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Seven-room  cottage  and  lot  50x100, 
at  Iveansburg,  N.  .T.;  a  Summer  and  Winter 
resort,  on  the  Raritan  Bay,  20  miles  from 
New  York  City;  commuting  privileges  excellent. 
Apply  to  W.  A.  CONROY,  Opposite  Railroad 
Station,  Keansburg,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 96-aere  farm,  2  miles  from  Kinder- 
hook,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. ;  barn,  chicken 
house,  ice  house,  fruit,  berries,  woodland;  9- 
room  house,  screened  porch,  bath,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  furnace;  4-room  bungalow;  bargain,  if  sold 
at  once.  JESSIE  A.  BAKER,  Kinderhook, 
N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1335. 


* 


The  Right  Boots  for  the  Job 


Boots  for  work — boots  for  play — boots  for  mud 
or  water — slush  or  snow — boots  that  are  always 
comfortable. 

Wool  Boots  arid  Socks,  also  Rubber  Shoes 
and  Arctics,  that  keep  your  feet  warm  as  well 
as  dry. 

“Ball-Band”  (Red  Ball)  Rubber  and  Woolen 
Footwear  is  made  in  as  many  different  styles  as 
there  are  kinds  of  work  and  weather. 

Go  to  the  store  that  carries  “Ball -Band”  and 
look  at  the  assortment.  You  will  surely  find 
different  kinds  to  fill  your  various  needs. 

We  make  nothing  but  footwear — 
and  we  know  how 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company 

333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

“The  House  that  Pays  Millions  for  Quality” 
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Arctic 


Basket  Ball 
Shoe 
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Here  are  shown  the  great  quartette  of  commercial  apples  grown  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  and  the  substitute  which  is  warming 
up  foi  a  place  in  the  choir.  At  the  left  of  the  front  row  is  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  at  the  right,  McIntosh.  Above  and  resting  on 
them  is  Baldwin.  To  the  right  of  it,  showing  its  characteristic  bud  end,  is  Delicious,  while  back  to  the  left  is  Northern  Spy.  They 

are  all  good,  each  having  its  special  place  in  the  world  of  fruit. 


FOURS 

Five  Passenger  Touring  -  -  $  965 

Two  Passenger  Roadster  ....  935 

Five  Passenger  Sedan  .....  1495 

Four  Passenger  Coupe . 1395 

SIXES 

Five  Passenger  Touring  ....  $1295 
Two  Passenger  Roadster  ....  1275 

Five  Passenger  Sedan  ....  -  2095 

Five  Passenger  Double  Service  Sedan  1695 
Seven  Passenger  Touring  ....  1565 

Seven  Passenger  Sedan .  2285 

Three  Passenger  Sport  Roadster  -  -  1675 

Four  Passenger  Sport  Touring  -  -  1725 

Brougham  Sedan  ......  2235 

Four  Passenger  Coupe  ....  -  1995 


Prices  f .  o.  b.  Buick  Factories; 
govern-ment  tax  to  be  added. 


THK  new  Buick  Double  Service 
Sedan  brings  to  traditional  Buick 
sturdiness,  power  and  dependability, 
an  entirely  new  standard  of  closed  car 
utility.  It  is  designed  to  meet  hard 
daily  service — yet  its  appearance  and 
well  appointed  interior  make  it  the 
ideal  family  car.  A  70  h.  p.  six-cylinder 
Buick  valve-in-head  engine  provides 
this  Sedan  with  more  than  ample 
power  for  all  kinds  of  roads  and  grades. 
Proved  Buick  four-wheel  brakes  as¬ 
sure  complete'  driving  safety  at  all 
times  and  under  all  conditions. 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 

• _ _ _ _ _ _ _ — — — — — — - -  ■  1  ■  i.  "■ 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Flint,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Pioneer  Builders  of  Valve-in-Head  Motor  Cars 


Branches  In  All  Principal  Cit.es— Dea.ers  Everywhere 
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Water  and  Temperature;  Milk  a  Mixture 


Does  a  vessel  of  water,  placed  in  a  farmer’s  cellar 
on  a  cold  night,  help  prevent  it  from  freezing?  Is 
milk  a  mixture  or  a  compound?  reuben  m.  greene. 

Vermont. 

EAT  AND  COLD.  —  A  vessel  of  water, 
placed  anywhere,  helps  keep  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  above  freezing  until  the  water  itself 
is  frozen.  It  does  not  have  to  be  in  a 
cellar,  nor  does  the  cellar,  if  there  is  one, 
have  to  belong  to  a  farmer.  Our  names 
for  relative  temperatures,  “hot”  and  “cold,”  merely 
refer  to  the  average  temperatures  in  which  we  live; 
absolute  temperature  is  a  motion  of  the  particles  of 
which  all  substances  are  made.  When  there  is  no 
such  motion,  we  have  the  “absolute  zero”  which  has 
never  been  quite  reached,  although  a  Dutch  scient¬ 
ist  has  nearly  attained  it.  If  we  take  as  a  measure 
of  “hotness”  the  hotness  of  boiling  water  to  ice, 
then  ice  is  nearly  three  times  that  hotness  above 
“absolute  zero.”  (Our  ordinary  Fahrenheit  zero 


the  time,  more  or  less.  Now  if  the  vessel  of  water 
in  a  given  space,  and  to  get  a  practical  result  it 
must  be  a  closed  space,  and  not  too  large  for  the 
amount  of  water,  is  warmer  than  its  surroundings, 
it  will  give  them  more  energy,  as  heat,  than  it  takes 
from  them:  that  is,  it  tends  to  keep  the  space  warm 
till  it  is  taking  in  from  the  space  just  as  much 
heat  as  it  gives  out.  And  now,  if  that  space  itself 
tends  to  lose  heat,  that  is.  if  it  is  colder  outside 
than  it  is  within,  another  curious  fact  comes  into 
play.  To  get  the  particles  of  water,  moving  about 
with  the  amount  of  internal  energy  we  name  “32  de¬ 
grees  Falir.”  to  stop  moving  about  and  settle  down 
to  a  more  quiet,  though  still  somewhat  active,  state 
we  call  ice,  still  at  32  degrees  Falir.,  we  must  get 
a  definite  amount  of  energy  away  from  them.  That 
is,  ice  at  32  degrees  has  considerably  less  energy 
than  water  at  32  degrees.  So  your  vessel  of  water 
will  continue  to  give  up  energy  to  the  space  till  it 


ones  who  approve  their  action  in  this  regard. 

MILK  FAT. — In  that  water  there  are  minute 
droplets  of  a  “mixed  fat.”  That  is,  there  are  the 
glycerine  salts  of  three  or  four,  perhaps  more,  fatty 
acids,  and  this  mixture  of  fats  is  kept  from  lump¬ 
ing  up  and  floating  to  the  top  by  forces  which  are 
scarcely  understood  at  all.  We  can  give  you  fairly 
long  names  for  them,  hut  we  cannot,  as  yet.  explain 
how  they  act.  Some  think  that  each  fat  droplet 
has  a  little  skir  of  the  casein,  the  stuff  that  makes 
the  bulk  of  cheese,  about  it,  and  that  this  can  be 
broken  by  considerable  force  in  fresh  milk  and  by 
a  moderate  amount  of  force  in  slightly  sour  milk. 
In  any  event,  when  these  bits  of  fat  do  join,  they 
rise  to  the  top,  taking  with  them  an  unknown  body 
which  has  been  named  “vitamine”  which,  in  some 
way,  greatly  assists  in  the  growth  of  young  crea¬ 
tures  and  aids  adults  in  keeping  in  good  health.  Cod 
liver  oil  also  has  this  substance,  in  good  proportion. 


as5.;- ^ 


Barrelling  Apples  in  the  Orchard.  Fig.  C01 


is  only  a  little  colder  than  ice  to  the  absolute  zero.) 

WORK  OR  ENERGY. — Now,  work,  or  energy,  act¬ 
ing  on  matter,  may,  and  usually  does,  change  its  ex¬ 
ternal  arrangement,  its  shape.  It  also  changes  its 
internal  arrangement,  more  or  less  permanently,  and 
part  of  this  change  we  call  “heat.”  For  instance, 
a  cold  nail  is  hit  by  a  cold  hammer  on  a  cold  anvil. 
All  three  get  hot,  but  we  notice  ther  change  most  in 
the  nail,  since  all  its  share  of  the  effect  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  its  small  bulk.  Experiment  shows  that  the 
same  amount  of  work  done  on  various  substances 
does  not  make  them  all  equally  hot.  There  is  no 
reason  known  for  this;  it  is  one  of  the  inherent 
qualities  of  things  as  we  find  them.  Of  all  things 
so  far  examined,  and  nearly  everything  has  been 
examined,  it  is  found  that  water  is  the  hardest 
thing  to  heat,  that  is,  it  takes  more  energy  to  heat 
it  than  any  other  substance.  The  converse  of  this, 
of  course,  is  that  it  gives  out  more  heat,  for  a  given 
weight,  as  it  cools  down,  than  any  other  thing. 

RADIATION  AND  ABSORPTION.  —  All  things 
tend  to  share  that  energy  we  call  “heat”  with  one 
another;  we  say  that  the  cooler  ones  “absorb”  and 
the  hotter  “radiate”  heat,  but  those  terms  are  mere¬ 
ly  relative.  All  things  both  radiate  and  absorb  all 


is  frozen.  After  it  is  frozen  it  still  takes  energy  to 
cool  it  more,  but  by  this  time  you  have  lost  interest 
in  it,  as  the  potatoes  are  frozen,  and  a  chunk  of 
warm  ice  is  not  an  attractive  heating  proposition. 
To  get  very  much  protection  the  vessel,  or  vessels, 
of  water  must  be  fairly  large  compared  with  the 
space  they  are  to  protect,  and  must  be  refilled  with 
warm  water  from  time  to  time.  Some  farmers  are 
lucky  enough  to  have  a  spring  in  the  cellar,  and 
by  leading  the  stream  from  this  around  the  walls 
they  get  absolute  protection.  Two  or  three  pails  of 
fairly  warm  water  will  hold  out  frost  surprisingly 
well  in  a  small  space,  but  a  cellar  of  any  size  needs 
too  much  water  to  make  this  scheme  practical. 

COMPOSITION  OF  MILK.— Milk  is  a  mixture, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  known.  To  begin  with, 
there  is  about  S5  to  88  per  cent  water,  in  fact,  in 
most  States,  there  may  not  be  more  than  SS  per 
cent  of  water,  but  some  Holstein  cows,  who  have 
never  been  taught  to  read  law,  insist,  in  the  early 
stages  of  attempting  to  fill  the"  tummies  of  large 
and  wobbly  IJolstein  calves,  on  putting  89  per  cent. 
“Ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one,”  and  the 
calves,  and  occasional  human  infants  who  are  un¬ 
fortunate  enough  to  be  “bottle  babies”  are  the  only 


but  the  taste  is  not  the  same.  In  this  water,  also, 
is  the  cheese-stuff  we  just  mentioned.  It  belongs  to 
the  great  class  of  “proteins,”  found  in  all  animals 
and  vegetables,  and  differing  somewhat,  according 
to  the  source,  but  having,  in  nearly  every  case,  six 
and  a  quarter  per  cent  of  nitrogen  combined  with 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen.  There  are  also  some  sul¬ 
phur  and  some  phosphorus  atoms  among  those  pres¬ 
ent,  but  here,  again,  we  know  little  of  how  they  are 
hitched,  or  where.  The  casein  is  held  in  solution, 
or  in  a  sort  of  solution  which  some  of  us  prefer  to 
call  “dispersion,”  by  the  lime  which  is  present.  The 
casein  has  some  of  the  properties  of  an  acid,  so  that 
there  is  probably  a  true  compound  present.  But  the 
hold  of  the  casein  on  the  lime  is  so  weak  that  very 
little  of  almost  any  of  the  things  which  we  really 
know  to  be  acids  will  take  the  lime  away,  and  the 
casein  will  appear  as  a  soft  mass  which  dries  to  a 
horny  solid.  There  is  practically  3  per  cent  of 
the  casein. 

LACTOSE  OR  MILK  SUGAR.— Dissolved  in  the 
water,  also  (and  in  this  case  it  seems  to  be  a  true 
solution),  is  some  5  per  cent  of  a  peculiar  sugar, 
found  nowhere  else,  and  named,  of  course,  milk 
sugar,  lactose.  It  is  like  cane  sugar,  in  that  it  can 
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he  split  into  two  simpler  sugars,  but  it  only  slightly 
affects  the  nerves  of  taste  in  the  manner  we  call 
“sweet.”  All  milks  carry  a  sugar,  there  is  quite  a 
bit  more  in  that  of  women  and  mares,  but  there  is 
no  proof  as  yet  that  they  are  exactly  the  same  sugar. 
Sugars,  in  general,  are  rather  difficult  to  study,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  differences  when  they  are  of  the 
same  composition,  just  as  your  two  hands  are,  in 
all  probability,  of  quite  the  same  composition  but 
yet  will  not  tit  in  the  same  glove,  because  they  dif¬ 
fer  in  space.  A  number  of  minute  plants  are  known 
which  can  eat  one  of  two  sugars  differing  in  space 
but  cannot,  or  will  not,  eat  the  other,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  body  cells  are  equally  particular  when 
it  comes  to  using  sugar.  At  any  rate,  substitution 
or  addition  of  other  sugar  will  not  change  cow  into 
human  milk,  for  instance. 

Another  thing  which  is  in  the  water  as,  appar¬ 
ently,  a  minor  constituent,  is  about  a  half  per  cent 
of  milk  albumin,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 
albumin  of  the  blood  and  is  not  far  away  from  the 
“white  of  an  egg.”  Then  we  have,  also  in  true 
solution,  about  three-quarters  of  a  per  cent  of  mixed 
mineral  salts,  and  they  are  very  mixed 
indeed,  since  they  are  all  the  minerals 
the  young  creature  needs.  f.  d.  c. 
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as  celery  can  be  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  find  that 
one  good  “soaking”  a  week  is  enough ;  then,  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  work,  it  is  thoroughly 
cultivated.  The  best  time  to  start  wetting  is  about 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  dusk  I  am 
through.  Fig.  002  will  show  how  my  lines  are 
erected  and  the  area  watered. 

(’<  INSTRUCTION  AND  COST. — I  erected  my  pipe, 
bored  the  holes,  and  inserted  the  nipples,  with  the 
help  of  one  man  in  two  days.  The  length  of  each 
run  of  pipe  is  230  ft.,  and  there  are  three  runs.  Each 
run  waters  a  space  of  50x230  ft.  There  is  a  union 
at  the  end  of  each  run  which,  by  pulling  down,  re¬ 
verses  the  entire  length  of  pipe;  so,  after  wetting  25 
ft.  of  space,  by  reversing  the  pipe,  it  waters  25  ft.  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  holes  are  bored  4  ft.  apart 
in  the  pipe  after  it  is  erected,  and  the  nipples 
screwed  in.  A  small  drill  can  be  purchased  ex¬ 
pressly  for  this  purpose.  As  I  had  no  pond  or  brook 
where  I  could  get  water,  I  had  to  dig  a  well  and 
pump  directly  from  that.  Perhaps  one  would  think 
the  water  would  be  too  cold  direct  from  the  well,  but 
the  force  of  the  pump  throws  the  water  at  least  15 


November  3,  It >23 

Engine  and  pump  . . .  $  75.00 

58  ft.  iy2-in.  pipe  for  well .  0.00 

200  ft.  1%-in.  main  pipe .  24.00 

390  ft.  1-in.  pipe .  33  20 

300  ft.  %-in.  pipe .  18.00 

45  cedar  posts,  8  ft .  11.25 

75  nipples  .  3.75 

Total .  $290.10 

This  does  not  include  labor,  and  prices  are  for 
1915,  when  I  erected  my  plant.  The  drill  was  loaned 
to  me.  The  first  130  ft.  of  pipe  line  from  the  main 
pipe  on  each  run  is  1-in.  pipe,  the  last  end  on  each 
line  is  100  ft.  of  %-in.  pipe.  The  cost  of  running  my 
engine  for  four  hours  to  wet  sufficiently  a  space 
50x230  ft.  is  one  quart  of  gasoline.  wm.  perkins. 


Does  it  Pay  to  Irrigate 

SPINACH  AND  LETTUCE.  —  The 
above  question  lias  been  repeatedly 
asked  during  the  past  dry  Summer,  and 
if  “experience  is  the  best  teacher,” 
surely  one  who  has  been  in  the  garden¬ 
ing  business  for  the  past  40  years,  and 
has  grown  vegetables  with  and  without 
it,  should  be  in  a  position  to  state  pos¬ 
itively  whether  it  does  or  does  not. 

The  greatest  advantage  in  having  an 
irrigation  system  is  that  one  can  sow 
his  seeds  at  the  proper  time,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  dry  the  season  is,  and  be  rea¬ 
sonably  sure  that  the  seed  will  ger¬ 
minate  and  grow,  and  that  means  very 
often  whether  you  will  have  a  balance 
on  the  right  side  of  your  ledger  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  For  instance,  one  lias 
10,000  lettuce  plants  the  first  of  August 
that  should  be  transplanted,  but  there 
has  been  no  rain  for  weeks,  and  the 
probability  is  that  most  of  the  phyits 
will  die  when  transplanted  unless  they 
are  watered.  Again,  the  time  comes 
to  sow  spinach  seed  in  the  Fall,  but  if 
the  ground  is  dry  and  one  has  no  way 
of  wetting  it,  there  is  no  use  sowing 
the  seed,  and  one  will  have  no  spinach 
to  put  on  the  market  at  the  proper 
time.  I  mention  these  two  crops,  as 
either  one  would  have  paid  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  erecting  an  irrigation  system 
in  one  year. 

QUICK  GROWTH  DESIRABLE. — 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  most  vege¬ 
tables  have  to  grow  quickly  to  be  at 
their  best;  especially  is  this  true  of  let¬ 
tuce,.  radishes,  celery  and  spinach,  and  if  the  soil  is 
rich  when  the  needed  moisture  is  supplied  there  is  a 
very  quick  response  to  the  means  used.  Another 
thing  which  is  necessary  to  quick  plant  growth  is 
for  the  plant  or  vegetable  to  assimilate  the  food  pro¬ 
vided  for  it.  and  it  is  unable  to  do  this  unless  there 
is  plenty  of  “drink”  with  it.  The  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment  was  brought  very  forcibly  to  my  notice  this 
season,  for  in  digging  and  hoeing  where  phosphate 
was  used  and  no  water  applied,  the  phosphate  was 
plainly  visible,  while  where  water  was  applied  no 
trace  of  the  phosphate  could  be  found. 

IRRIGATING  STRAWBERRIES. — The  most  con¬ 
ducing  fact  in  regard  to  irrigation  that  I  have  ever 
seen  was  illustrated  in  the  yield  of  two  strawberry 
rows  this  past  season.  The  rows  were  3  ft.  wide 
and  230  ft.  long,  on  identically  the  same  kind  of 
soil  and  fertilizer  the  same,  and  were  situated  50  ft. 
apart.  One  row  was  irrigated  and  the  other  was  not. 
Up  until  the  20th  of  May  one  could  not  distinguish 
much  difference  in  vine  or  fruit ;  both  gave  promise 
of  an  abundant  crop.  From  that  date  on  through 
the  berry  season  the  unirrigated  row  began  to  dry 
up,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  entire  row 
looked  as  if  a  fire  had  burned  it.  The  entire  row 
yielded  20  quarts  of  very  seedy  berries,  while  the 
row  that  was  irrigated  yielded  300  quarts  of  very 
fine  berries. 

WATERING  THE  CELERY.— On  the  15th  of  July 
I  set  800  celery  plants;  irrigation  was  started  imme¬ 
diately.  and  my  celery  was  put  on  the  market  the 
first  week  in  September,  as  fine  for  looks  and  taste 


A  Pre-Cooling  House 

ON  page  1242  I  note  a  sketch  showing  a  pre-cooler 
for  small  fruit.  A  few  years  ago  I  built  a 
cooler  in  one  end  of  a  large  icehouse  which  kept 
meat  fresh  all  Summer.  Accompanying  sketch,  see 
below’,  shows  the  way  cooler  was  built.  You  will 
note  that  one  partition  extends  to  within  16  in.  of 
the  floor,  and  that  ceiling  is  slanted. 
In  this  way  cold  air  off  ice  chamber 
descends  to  floor  and  gradually  warm¬ 
ing  arises  to  ceiling,  and  following 
slanting  surface  passes  into  upper  por¬ 
tion  and  over  ice  again.  In  this  wray 
a  steady  circulation  is  assured. 

A  neighbor  wanted  to  keep  some 
Wealthy  apples  this  Fall,  and  as  he 
had  a  cellar  with  cement  walls  he 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  lowering  the  tem¬ 
perature  as  follows :  Six  galvanized 
pipes  10-in.  diameter  were  made  about 
6  ft.  long.  They  were  stood  upright 
in  large  pans,  and  after  being  packed 
full  of  chopped  ice  and  salt  reduced 
the  temperature  around  10  degrees. 
Vermont.  wt  a.  stalker. 


Apples  and  Thanksgiving 


A 


Spinach  Under  Irrigation.  Fig.  002. 

ft.  in  the  air,  and  by  the  time  it  descends  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  considerably  higher;  at  least  I  have 
never  seen  any  ill  effects  from  using  it.  I  have  only 


a  one-horse  gasoline  engine,  so  have  only  force 
enough  to  run  one  pipe  line  at  a  time,  which  answers 
my  purpose. 

COST 

Digging  58-ft.  well . . .  $120.00 


FTEIt  a  day  out  in  the  “bright 
blue  October  sunshine”  and  a 
good  supper  I  have  kept  off  drowsi¬ 
ness  by  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  eat¬ 
ing  a  Ram-bo,  a  Wealthy  and  a  Non¬ 
pareil.  October  always  sets  me  back 
to  boyhood.  It  makes  a  freckled-faced 
chap  with  nothing  on  but  a  calico  shirt 
and  pants  cut  down  from  father’s  and 
the  remains  of  a  straw  hat.  I  see  my¬ 
self  going  after  the  horses  or  cows, 
often  when  the  grass  was  white  as 
snow  with  frost,  running,  then  stop¬ 
ping  suddenly  with  one  foot  where  it 
last  lit,  and  the  other  up  against  the 
back  of  my  leg,  then  hopping  the  warm 
foot  into  the  track  it  had  melted. 

Again,  I  am  in  the  apple  orchard, 
anybody’s,  gorging  on  the  mellowest, 
or  on  my  way  out  with  the  belt  of 
my  pants  tightened,  and  shirt  full  of 
apples,  after  I  had  surveyed  them  for 
yellow  jackets.  All  of  a  city  boy's  days  do  not 
equal  one  for  a  country  boy  when  the  apples  and 
hiekorynuts  are  fit.  and  the  sun  shines  in  "October’s 
opal  weather.” 

I  was  in  our  orchard  today.  They  are  picked  in¬ 
stead  of  smiling  with  tlieir  red  and  yellow  cheeks. 
That  poor  orchard  seemed  like  a  cemetery.  All  my 
pleasant  friends  had  departed.  There  is  a  story  of 
an  old  banker  who  came  in  every  day,  went  into 
the  vault  for  a  sack  of  gold  coin,  emptied  it  on  a 
marble  top,  counted  it  back,  tied  it  again,  and  re¬ 
turned  it.  One  day  a  clerk  stood  near,  and  he 
turned  and  asked,  “Were  you  wanting  me?”  and 
the  clerk  replied,  “Yes,  when  you  get  through  with 
your  worship.”  That  story  often  comes  to  me  when 
looking  at  the  things  we  produce.  I  worship.  When 
one  sets  a  tree  in  the  cold  ground,  or  sticks  in  a 
graft,  and  cares  for  them  until  they  blossom  and 
fruit,  he  in  partnership  with  the  Almighty  is  a 
miracle  worker.  His  pride  and  joy  are  warranted. 
None  but  others  who  have  done  the  same  can  un¬ 
derstand  it.  This  also  holds  good  from  a  straw¬ 
berry  bed  to  the  live  stock  he  has  brought  into 
the  world  and  cherished.  Am  I  sorry  I  chose  to  be 
a  farmer  and  stockman?  Hardly. 

Thanksgiving  Day  comes  shortly.  Are  we  ready 
for  it?  There  were  some  discouragements  as  usual, 
but  there  are  a  multitude  of  cans  and  crocks  in  the 
cellar  beneath  me,  enough  vegetables  and  six  va¬ 
rieties  of  choice  apples  without  a  worm  or  a  hollow 
place  except  at  the  ends.  Then  the  live  stock  is 
(Continued  on  Page  1363) 
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The  Public  Will  Study  Apple  Varieties 


A  YOKED  VARIETIES.— The  public  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  discriminating  in 
its  selection  and  use  of  varieties  of  apples. 
The  time  was  when  an  apple  was  an  apple, 
just  as  to  some  folks  all  cuts  of  meat  are 
nothing  but  meat.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  Ben  Davis  could  be  foisted  upon  a  host  of  un¬ 
suspecting  folks.  Today  the  trade  pays  a  premium 
for  Esopus,  Tompkins  King,  Grimes  Golden,  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  Delicious,  McIntosh.  Ortley.  Winesap,  Jon¬ 
athan  and  Stayman.  Boston  is  fond  of  the  Porter 
apple.  In  the  Carolinas,  Buckingham  is  preferred 
for  drying.  New  York  City  dislikes  a  yellow  apple, 
while  Chicago  is  fond  of  Grimes  Golden  and  Yellow 
Bellflower.  At  Christmas  time  there  is  a  cry  for 
the  tiny  Lady  apple ;  for  a  few  weeks  after  Labor 
Day  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  crabapples,  so  that 
the  grower  who  has  planted  Martha  holds  the  fruit 
in  storage  a  few  weeks  for  the  stronger  market  that 
is  but  a  few  days  away.  Northwestern  Greening 
often  brings  a  better  price  early  in  the  Fall  than 
does  Rhode  Island  Greening,  though  the  former  is 
a  much  lower  quality  fruit.  Yet  for  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening  there  is  always  a  steady,  uniform 
demand  on  the  part  of  those  who  know  its  virtues, 
so  that  later  in  the  season  the  price  is  usually  high. 

LOCAL  AND  FOREIGN  DEMAND.— New  York  is 
fond  of  the  Delicious,  Jonathan  and  Winesap.  not  so 
much  because  these  varieties  are  better  than  those 
grown  in  greater  bulk  nearby,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  are  largely  products  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  with  its  guaranteed 
and  pleasing  box  pack.  For  the  bar¬ 
reled  export  trade  the  Baldwin,  Yellow 
Newtown.  York  Imperial.  Ben  Davis 
and  Northern  Spy  are  preferred,  while 
the  box  trade  selects  White  Pearmain, 

Esopus,  Ortley,  Jonathan.  Yellow  New¬ 
town  and  Winesap.  England  likes  the 
small  apple  because  there  are  then 
more  apples  in  a  barrel,  and  each  in¬ 
dividual  fruit  can  consequently  be  sold 
at  a  lower  price.  Perhaps  in  this  fact 
lies  a  lesson  for  this  country,  for  too 
often  is  heard  the  chuckle  of  the  man 
who  gets  10  cents  apiece  for  his  big  red 
Wolf  River,  when  his  Gravenstein  went 
begging  at  two  for  5  cents. 

STEADY  DEMAND.— The  fruit  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  best  off  not  when  peak 
prices  prevail,  or  when  poor  varieties 
are  palmed  off  upon  an  innocent  con¬ 
sumer.  but  when  a  quantity  of  good  va¬ 
rieties  are  consumed  in  season  through¬ 
out  the  year  by  a  public  that  is  able  to 
purchase  fruits  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Unfortunately,  the  tendency  in  Amer¬ 
ica  has  been  to  produce  a  large  bulk  of 
apples  cheaply,  regardless  of  quality. 

The  result  has  been  that  a  few  heavy 
yielding  and  usually  low  quality  vari¬ 
eties  control  the  market.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  high  quality  and  high  cost  of 
production  are  usually  synonymous,  so 
that  the  high  quality  apples  have  been 
driven  from  the  market.  There  are 
dozens  of  varieties  of  grapes  finer  than 
the  Concord ;  Elberta  is  not  a  high 
quality  peach ;  Bartlett  is  not  the  best 
among  pears;  and  yet  each  controls  the 
'market  in  its  class  by  virtue  of  its  low 
cost  of  production  and  other  growing 
and  marketing  advantages.  Yet  now 
that  the  public  is  learning  that  fruits 
'  like  the  McIntosh  do  exist,  there  is 
noticeable  clamor  for  McIntosh,  while 
Ben  Davis  goes  begging.  And  this  in 
turn  points  ‘to  another  serious  error, 
in  that  McIntosh  has  been  sold  in 
March  at  upwards  of  $20  a  barrel  to 
consumers  who  thought  that  a  Mc¬ 
Intosh  was  just  as  good  then  as  it  was 
in  December.  Very  likely  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  purchasers  did  not  repeat  their 
order  another  year,  and  no  doubt  an¬ 
other  apple  consumer  became  “apple 
shy.” 

EDUCATING  THE  CONSUMER.— 

And  now  that  this  awakening  has  oc¬ 
curred,  it  is  a  job  that  belongs  to  the 
producer  and  to  .the  distributer  as  well 
to  help  educate  the  consumer  in  every 


way  they  can.  The  co-operative  associations  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  have  already  set  up  posters 
telling  what  varieties  should  be  used  for  dessert 
purposes,  and  which  are  best  for  cooking,  which 
should  be  used  in  November  and  which  in  May.  The 
result  has  been  a  much  more  satisfied  and  greater 


consuming  public.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
when  folks  use  Delicious,  Grimes  Golden,  McIntosh 
and  Winter  Banana  for  dessert  purposes,  and  when 
Arkansas  is  not  disturbed  until  the  month  of  March 
or  April  or  even  May  rolls  around.  There  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  demand  for  “just  apples.”  but  the  signs  of 
the  times  point  towards  a  demand  for  particular 
varieties  of  apples  at  particular  times  of  the  year, 
and  if  the  Eastern  States  Apple  Exposition  accom¬ 
plishes  what  it  is  hoped,  then  the  consuming  public 
will  be  more  discriminating  than  ever  befox-e. 

H.  B.  TUKEY, 


Barringer ,  or  Pride  of  the  Hudson.  Fig.  G03. 


Two  Old  Apples  Worth  Remembering 

IN  Fig.  G03  is  shown  a  cut  of  an  old  apple  grown 
to  a  limited  extent  in  the  Hudson  Valley  under 
the  name  of  “Pride  of  the  Hudson,”  or  “Barringer.” 
It  originated  in  Columbia  County  and  has  not  been 
widely  distributed.  Mr.  Jacob  Barringer  of  Ger¬ 
mantown,  N.  Y.,  is  said  to  have  first  propagated  it. 
The  fruit  is  above  medium  to  large  in  size,  roundish 
conic,  somewhat  ribbed.  In  general  appearance  it 
much  resembles  a  highly  colored  Northern  Spy, 
though  it  will  not  keep  as  well,  usually  being  at  its 
best  in  early  Winter.  The  flavor  is  agreeable,  mild 
sub-acid,  and  of  good  quality.  The  tree  is  said  to 
be  a  good  grower,  thrifty  and  long-lived.  Where  the 
variety  is  well-grown,  the  highly  colored,  symmet¬ 
rical  fruits  are  beautiful. 

Another  variety  also  familiar  in  the 
Hudson  Valley,  and  which  was  origin¬ 
ated  at  Greenport,  Columbia  County, 
N.  Y.,  by  Richard  Delamater,  is  worthy 
a  place  in  the  home  orchard,  at  least. 
Locally  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
“Derrick  and  Ann,”  though  the  recog¬ 
nized  name  is  “Richard  Graft.”  The 
fruit  is  something  the  same  style  as  the 
well-known  Gravenstein,  being  yellow, 
covered  with  stripes  and  splashes  of 
deep  red.  Its  season  is  September,  and 
the  tender  juicy,  aromatic  flesh  of  very 
good  quality  makes  it  deserving  of  a 
place  in  the  home  orchard,  at  least,  t. 


Three  Bunches  of  Grapes  on  Eight  Inches  of  Young  'l  ine.  Fig.  604 


The  Cortland  apple  here  illustrated  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  William  Ilotaling  of  Kin- 
derhook,  N.  Y.  This  is  the  exact  size  of  a  fair  sample.  The  flavor  is  not  so  high 
as  that  of  McIntosh,  but  in  other  respects  we  think  Cortland  is  equal  if  not 

superior. 


A  Quick  Production  of  Grapes 

DURING  the  latter  part  of  Septem¬ 
ber  T.  C.  Ivevitt  of  Passaic  Co., 
N.  J.,  brought  us  what  appeared  to  be 
a  small  rooted  grapevine  bearing  large 
clusters  of  Niagara  grapes.  A  picture 
of  this  vine,  with  the  root  system  and 
the  fruit,  is  shown  at  Fig.  604.  Mr. 
Ivevitt  says  that  this  vine  produced 
fruit  in  five  months  from  the  start 
and  he  explains  his  process  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Take  a  leader,  last  season’s  growth, 
showing  15  buds.  We  may  grow  15 
young  well-rooted  bearing  grapevines, 
a  vine  that  will  bear  fruit  the  first  sea¬ 
son  transplanted,  and  continue  to  bear 
fruit  year  after  year.  The  method  now 
practiced  by  the  profession  is  by  cut¬ 
tings,  having  three  buds  to  each  cut¬ 
ting.  This  method  of  procedure  only 
gives  us  one  vine,  and  ive  are  not  sure 
each  cutting  will  grow.  Grown  under 
my  system  we  are  sure  to  have  each 
bud  to  make  a  well-rooted  young  bear¬ 
ing  vine,  which  gives  us  two  more 
vines  from  the  same  buds  or  cuttings. 
I  will  briefly  outline  my  method  of  op¬ 
eration  :  When  the  young  shoots  in  the 
Spring  have  grown  on  the  leader  about 
18  in.,  bury  the  leader  to  a  depth  of 
4  in.  Let  the  young  shoots  appear  all 
along  above  the  surface.  In  the  Fall 
you  will  find  each  bud  a  ivell-rooted 
bearing  vine,  as  shown  in  the  photo¬ 
graph.” 

Of  course  the  picture  of  the  vine  is 
greatly  reduced,  but  we  may  see  from 
it  how  the  roots  have  started  from 
around  the  bud  or  joint.  There  can  be 
no  question  about  the  productive  power 
of  these  little  stems.  In  a  way  this  is 
much  like  a  strawberry  runner,  since 
the  parent  plant  feeds  and  partly  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  new  vine. 
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Direct  from  Grower  to  Planter. 


Our  beautiful  illustrated 
Fall  Catalog  is  ready  for 
distribution.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  send  it  FREE  upon 
request.  Accepted  as  the 
standard  nursery  stock 
quality  for  over  43  years. 


DUY  nursery  stocks  direct  from  Kelly  Bros.— 
save  expense  of  middlemen  or  agents. 
Eliminate  all  risk  of  misrepresentation  and 
injury  to  stock  before  it  reaches  you. 


Our  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Quince  trees  are 
budded  from  the  best  French  seedlings  which  produce 
the  finest  root  system.  Kelly  Peach  trees  are  budded 
direct  from  the  bearing  orchards  of  the  leading  peach 
growers  of  New  York  State,  guaranteeing  the  heaviest 
bearing  strain.  Kelly  trees  are  under  constant  super¬ 
vision  of  expert  nurserymen  from  the  seedling  stage 
thru  propagation,  budding  and  grafting  periods. 


We  shall  be  very  glad  to  advise  tree  selections  or 
give  information  on  climatic  conditions  that  our  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  us.  You  may  feel  free  to  consult  us 
at  any  time. 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES 
1  1 60  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


VISIT  OUR  EXHIBIT 
at  the 

Eastern  Apple  Exposition 
and  Fruit  Show 
Nov.  3-10 


'  i 


Meet  Us  Nov.  3rd  to  10th 

at  the 

Eastern  Apple  Exposition 

Booth  No.  357,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 

Be  sure  to  call  at  Booth  No.  357  and  see  our  Exhibit  of  Fruit 
Trees,  showing  samples  and  sizes.  Our  representative  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  your  apple-growing  problems.  He  can  help  you. 

If  for  any  reason  you  can’t  attend  the  big  Apple  Show,  be  sure  to  get  our 
Fruit  Book.  It  explains  why  “Barnes’  Hardy  Northern  Trees  Are  Sure  To 
Grow  and  Please.”  Describes  make-good  varieties  of  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears. 
Plums,  Cherries  and  Small  Fruits.  Write  for  your  copy  today — Free. 


N  UR  SER  V 


Box  8 


The  original  Barnes  Nursery — Established  in  1890 

Yalesville,  Conn. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


RHODES  MFG.  Cl 

329  SO.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


THE  only 
pruncr 

made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Use  STANDARD  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

SPRAY  MATERIALS 

Merit  alone  has  made  them  famous 

Be  sure  and  visit  our  exhibit  at  the  Eastern  Apple 
Exposition  and  Fruit  Show  at  the  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York.  November  3rd  to  10th,  1923 

STANDARD  CHEMICAL  WORKS  WOMELSDORF,  PA. 


When  It  Pays  to  Wrap  Apples 

The  following  was  taken  from  “Weath¬ 
er,  Crops  and  Markets,”  published  weekly 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

“With  the  very  satisfactory  results  ob¬ 
tained  last  year  from  shipments  in  which 
the  apples  were  wrapped  in  oiled  paper,  it 
is  expected  that  a  large  part  of  this  sea¬ 
son’s  movement  will  be  packed  in  that 
manner.” 

Will  you  tell  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  the  results  that  may  come  from 
wrapping  apples  in  oiled  paper? 

Greenland,  N.  D.  a.  h.  W. 

The  use  of  oiled  paper  wrappings  in 
packing  apples  is  no  new  thing,  but  the 
practice  has  increased  rapidly  in  the 
Northwest  the  past  two  years.  From  40 
to  00  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  the  various 
Northwestern  shipping  sections  will  be 
wrapped  this  season.  Wrapping  is  prac¬ 
ticed  extensively  by  several  large  asso¬ 
ciations  and  concerns  which  handle  thou¬ 
sands  of  carloads  of  boxed  apples.  Not 
all  apples  are  wrapped,  but  only  the  fan¬ 
cy  grades  of  long-keeping  varieties,  like 
Winesap  and  Newtown,  which  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  keep  in  cold  storage  until  the  last 
part  of  the  market  season.  Wrapping  is 
also  favored  for  some  of  the  soft-fleshed, 
high-grade  varieties,  like  Delicious.  The 
paper  serves  as  a  cushion  in  the  case  of 
tender  fruit.  In  long  storage  it  tends  to 
prevent  rot  and  fungus  diseases  from 
spreading  easily  from  one  apple  to  its 
neighbors. 

By  far  the  most  important  considera¬ 
tion  leading  to  its  increased  use  lately  is 
that  the  oil  paper  wrapping  has  been 
proved  to  reduce  and  often  to  prevent  en¬ 
tirely  the  damage  by  “scald”  in  cold  stor¬ 
age.  It  is  this  very  important  considera¬ 
tion  which  has  led  to  shipments  of  several 
hundred  carloads  of  waxed  paper  to  the 
Northwest  this  season.  Finally,  the  use 
of  a  wrapper  suggests  care  and  adds  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  market  standing  of  the  fruit. 
The  disadvantages  are  the  greater  cost, 
5  or  6c  per  bushel  for  labor  and  wrappers, 
also  the  difficulty  in  cooling  wrapped 
stock.  For  this  last  reason,  apples  should 
never  be  wrapped  while  warm  from  the 
sun  or  from  lying  in  heaps. 

Eastern  apples  may  be  wrapped  when 
it  is  desired  to  use  special  care  to  length¬ 
en  the  storage  period  and  to  prevent 
waste.  A  part  of  the  supply  for  home  use 
and  local  trade  may  be  wrapped,  to  pro¬ 
long  the  season.  Of  course,  only  perfect, 
sound,  hard  fancy  fruits  should  be  wrap¬ 
ped.  It  cannot  well  be  sorted  over  after¬ 
wards.  The  paper  may  be  had  from  agri¬ 
cultural  supply  houses  or  from  concerns 
selling  baskets,  boxes  and  crates.  Usual 
sizes  are  8  to  10  in.  or  10  by  10  in. 

There  is  a  knack  in  wrapping.  The 
method  is  often  shown  in  the  meetings  of 
fruit  growers.  The  Western  packer 
wraps  apples  almost  as  fast  as  he  picks 
them  up.  He  grasps  the  paper  with  his 
left  hand,  places  the  apple  stem  up  in  it 
with  his  right,  closes  the  finger  of  his 
left  around  the  fruit  and  wrapper  and 
gives  a  final  twist  with  his  right.  With 
practice  comes  speed  with  no  waste  mo¬ 
tion.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  wrap 
Eastern  apples  for  general  shipment,  but 
only  for  private  trade,  or  by  arrangement 
with  the  buyer.  Authorities  advise  the 
use  of  paper  for  Eastern  Winter  apples 
stored  later  than  January  in  cold  stor¬ 
age.  This  advice  applies  to  the  grower 
who  stores  his  own  apples.  If  he  sells  for 
storage  he  will,  of  course,  not  wrap  the 
fruit  unless  paid  for  the  work  and  ma¬ 
terial.  Wrapping  except  for  long  stor¬ 
age,  to  prevent  scald,  and  in  the  special 
conditions  mentioned  before,  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  especially  profitable.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  only  the  oiled  paper  will 
prevent  scald.  g.  b.  f. 


Pear  Psylla 

There  are  many  pear  growers  in  this 
vicinity  who  would  be  interested  in  the 
experiences  of  others  in  the  control  of 
the  pear  tree  psylla.  An  article  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  a  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  paper 
seemed  to  imply  that  nicotine  dust  ap¬ 
plied  when  the  first  brood  reached  the 
adult  stage  would  do  the  trick,  and  that 
wet  sprays  would  not  destroy  the  eggs, 
while  a  station  bulletin  of  May,  1914, 
concludes  that  lime-sulphur  wash,  1  to  8, 
will  destroy  98  per  cent  of  the  eggs,  and 
will  give  sufficient  control  to  enable  the 
trees  to  develop  their  fruit  and  maintain 
a  vigorous  condition.  If  any  of  your 
readers  have  controlled  the  psylla  in  a 
large  or  commercial  planation  they  will 
do  others  a  great  service  by  writing  their 
experiences.  H.  w.  B. 

Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTERS 

&  BUILDERS 


TJae 
Free 
Coupon 
Below! 


JUST  READY! 

Inside  Trade  Informa¬ 
tion  for  Carpenters, 
Builders,  Joiners,  Build¬ 
ing  Mechanics  and  all 
Woodworkers  on— Care  and 
Use  of  Tools— How  to  Use 
theSteel  Square— File  Saws 
— Make  All  Kinds  of  Joints 
—Draw  and  Read  Plans— 
Write  Specifications  — 
Make  Estimates— How  to 
Frame  Roofs  and  Houses 
■r.  — r-  —  _  —Lay  Out  Work— Put  in 

•  jUni?aV?ns  Instruction  on  In  and  Out- 
side  Buildmg  Work-Stair  Building-Saw  Mill 
jy^k—FracticalPainting— Thousands  of  Short- 
Cuts  that  save  time  and  money— information 
usually  obtained  only  by  hard  experience. 

AUDELS  CARPENTERS 
&  BUILDERS  GUIDES 

1600  Pages— 3700  Illustrations 

Audel’s  New  Guides 
consist  of  four  handy 
pocket  size  volumes  of  i 
over  1  600  pages  of 
practical  data,  thor¬ 
oughly  illustrated  with 
3700  charts,  diagrams,  I 
including  calculations 
for  every  job  from  ■  ___ 

making  the  excava-  $■* 
tion  to  constructing  A P«r**«nth— Entire  Sat  V 
the  complete  building.  Examine  books  free. 

SHIPPED  FREE 

Not  a  cent  to  pay  until  you  see  the  books.  No 
obligation  to  buy  unless  you  are  satisfied.  Fill 
in  coupon  in  Pencil.  Send  now— today— get  this 

R'.e.1t.r.e.IP.ll.l2i;?rjr.f9r  carpenters  and  builders 

—  . ....... fa. . . . 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


THEO.  AUDEL  &  CO.,  72  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  City 

Send  me  for  free  examination  AUDEL’S  CAR- 
PENTERS  AND  BUILDERS  GUIDES,  4  num- 
bers.  If  satisfactory  I  will  send  you  $1  within 
5  days  and  mail  $1  monthly  until  $6  is  paid. 

Name . 

Address . 

Occupation . 

Employed  by . 

Reference . r.  n.  y..  Nov.  3,  '23 


Roofing 


•t  Factory 
£ifc_Prlcea 


World's  Best 


"Reo"  Claiter  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings,  wallboard.  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  16  and 
20  years’  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for  Book 
No.  178 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

1123-1 173  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


BISSELL  HANDY  CONTROL 

Light  TRACTOR  DOUBLE-ACTION 

Draught  ig  DISK  HARROW 

The  Genuine  Bissell  or  Tractor  Use 

SEE  IT  AT  EASTERN  APPLE  SHOW.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Manf’d  only  by  T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.,  Ltd.  Elora..  Ont„  Can. 


MALONEY  TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamentals,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  for  fall  planting,  selected 
from  the  choicest  stock  grown  in 
our  400-aere  nurseries,  Direct  to 
you  at  cost  pins  one  profit  only. 
Write  for  free  descriptive  catalog. 
Fall  Planting  Pay,.  W.  prepay  transporta¬ 
tion  charges.  See  Page  1  of  Fall  Catalog. 
MALONEY  BROS  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 
Dansvitle's  Pioneer  Nurs.rie.,35  Main  SI.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  grow  them.  Get  our 
Book  of  Berries  and  learn  how. 
Lots  of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  in¬ 
formation.  Just  the  kind  you  want.  38 
years  in  the  business.  No  other 
Book  like  it.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  W.  Main  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TULIPS 


Popular  Colors 
Sound  Bulbs 
Postpaid 

SINGLES— 30  for . »1.00  100  for  S3.00 

DARWINS— 25  for .  1.00  100  for  3.60 

U0RR0CKS  BROS.  R.  F.  D.  2  Concord,  Mass. 


Norcross  and  Cob  Seed  Potatoes 

Co.  Agent  and  experts  expressed  as  beautiful,  clean, 
bright.  Disease  free.  3c  pe-  lb.  F.  O.  B.  Station  or  farm. 
£.  £1.  H1R£B  —  Elmer,  N»  JT. 
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THE  right  cold  weather  coat  for  men  and 
boys — direct  from  manufacturer  at  a  big 
saving  !  A  full-GUt,  36-inch  length.  Heavy 
drab  Moleskin  Cloth  Coat,  lined  with  selected 
long  napped,  bark-tanned,  Sheepskin  pelts. 
Sleeves  lined  with  heavy  felt  and  fitted  with 
double-knitted  wristlets.  Double  breasted 
style,  with  large  beaverized  sheepskin  shawl 
collar.  Has  two  muff  pockets  and  two  flap 
pockets,  and  all  around  belt,  36  to  48  chest 
measure  for  men,  and  6  to  16  years  for  boys. 
Give  chest  measure  for  men’s  coat,  or  age  for 
boy’s  coat.  Send  price  with  order  and  we 
will  pay  postage.  Or,  you  can  pay  for  coat 
and  postage  on  arrival.  Money  refunded  if 
not  pleased  in  every  way. 

NEW  YORK  TANNING  &  CLOTHING  CO. 

Dept.  51  417  Lafayette  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


SHEEPSKIN 

For  MEN 

$#*75 


GOATS 

For  BOYS 

85 


v: 


Browns 

Beach 

Jacket 

Keeps  You 
Warm  and 
Comfortable 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

During  the  war  a  customer  said, 
“Brown,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  how 
have  you  kept  up  your  quality?” 
"Close  personal  supervision,”  was 
the  answer. 

Get  the  ODD  RELIABLE, 
Brown’s  Beach  Jacket.  It  wears 
like  iron,  can  be  washed  and  keeps 
out  'the  cold.  Three  styles — coat 
with  or  without  collar,  and  vest. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER. 
BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


r~^D  oes  Your  Sprayer  Have 
These  Features  of  the  f 


Seamless  brass  tube  compression1 
chamber  adequate  to  hold  and  deliver 
steady,  high  pressure  spray  . 

\ 

Pump  cylinder,  cast  of  special  metal, 
accurately  machined,  developing  pres¬ 
sure  easily  at  moderate  speed. 

Self-seating  type  brass  valves. 

Vertical  strainer  surrounds  intake  pipe,' 
16  sq.  In.  surface,  solid  brass  plate, 
perforated  with  holes  of  uniform  size, 
each  hole  smaller  than  hole  in  nozzle, 
insuring  that  no  particle  can  get  to 
nozzle,  in  size  sufficient  to  clog.  "  ' 

Agitator  of  galvanized  iron,  attached 
to  pump  shaft,  mixes  solution  thor¬ 
oughly.  also  keeps  strainer  clean.  . 

The  most  efficient  one  man  outfit  built.' 

Sizes  3X  to  50  gallons  >, 

Demand  'PAR  A  CON  quality  f'om  your  dealer  or 

F.  H.  CRAWFORD  &.  CO.,  299  Broadway,  New  Yorlt^ 


GRAPES 


And  Choice  Small  Fruits 

from  your  own  garden.  Plant  in 
your  yard,  on  arbor,  trellis,  or  along 
fence,  and  have  delicious  Grapes  for 
table,  juice,  or  jelly.  Can’t  you  pic¬ 
ture  their  rich,  fruity  fragrance  and 
taste  their  aromatic  sweetness?  They  are 
easy  to  grow  and  require  little  care.  Also 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Strawberries,  Asparagus  plants  and 
Flowering  Shrubs.  VWrite  for  free  catalogue. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 
Box  13  Fredonia,  New  York 


8-12  ACRES,  7  Rooms  and  Bath 

henhouse,  shop,  lights  and  running  water  in  house. 
Just  off  main  road.  A  nice  home  for  some  one.  Price, 

*3,500;  11,200  cash.  D.  B.  Ambler,  North  Woodbury, Conn. 


Apples  and  Thanksgiving 

(Continued  from  Page  1363) 
all  fat  enough  and  the  barns,  cribs  and 
bins  full  for  the  days  when  cold  winds 
blow.  Every  year  seems  shorter  and 
more  pleasant  than  the  preceding  one. 
The  man  who  wrote  that  old  mournful 
hymn,  “I  would  not  live  alway”  was 
not  a  healthy  farmer.  Perhaps  he  could 
not  eat  apples  on  account  of  dyspepsia. 

Are  there  any  drawbacks  on  a  farm? 
Try  something  else  and  wait  until  old 
age  to  compare  experience.  I  believe  I 
used  the  following  before,  but  it  lis 
worthy  of  repetition.  “If  it  ever  comes 
to  the  time  when  the  world  eats  its  last 
meal,  it  will  be  a  farmer  who  eats  it.” 
Anyone  may  have  the  cities.  I  don’t 
want  them.  I  wouldn’t  trade  one  sheep 
pasture  with  the  “black-tops”  in  it  for 
all  of  them.  Others  may  have  the  jam, 
push,  rush,  and  worry  among  the  busi¬ 
ness  maniacs.  I  lived  in  New  York 
until  I  could  get  out  to  Ohio,  and  was 
as  near  it  as  White  Plains  last  year, 
but  ran  across  above  it  to  Dyekman’s 
Ferry  and  away.  I  wanted  to  see  the 
folks  at  333  W.  30th  St.  but  it  was  too 
much  of  a  trial.  A  Thanksgiving  proc¬ 
lamation  must  fall  on  a  lot  of  dull  ears, 
but  the  man  with  a  deed  for  a  country 
home,  some  fruit  trees  and  fields,  who 
has  nice  animal  associates,  is  always 
ready  for  it,  especially  after  the  year’s 
ingathering.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Gas-house  Tar  on  Roofing  Paper 

I  bought  a  barrel  of  coal  tar  from  the 
gas  house,  to  put  on  roofing  paper,  the 
plain  kind,  three-ply.  Is  this  kind  of  tar 
all  right  for  the  paper,  or  will  it  burn  it 
and  make  it  hard?  If  this  is  ail  right  ro 
put  on,  would  you  put  any  cement  in  it 
before  putting  it  on?  I  have  been  told 
that  it  would  injure  the  roofing  paper. 
My  paper  was  new  a  year  ago,  but  I 
wanted  tar  to  preserve  it.  n.  b. 

Millville,  N.  J. 

Crude  gas-house  or  coke-oven  tar  is  sel¬ 
dom  satisfactory  for  use  on  roofs  of  this 
type  without  further  refinement.  It  usu¬ 
ally  carries  a  considerable  amount  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  is  not  uniform,  different  runs 
from  the  same  plant  varying  considerably. 
The  water  content  tends  to  prevent  the 
tar  from  sticking  to  the  roof,  so  that  it  is 
very  likely  to  be  largely  washed  off  by  the 
next  rainstorm.  Nothing  is  said  of  pos¬ 
sible  rotting  effects  of  the  tar  that  you 
mention,  and  I  would  suggest  that  you 
experiment  with  some  of  it  on  a  small 
portion  of  the  roof  and  see  what  the  re¬ 
sults  are  before  coating  the  whole  roof. 

R.  II.  S. 


Save  Fruit,  Time  and  Money 

By  Dusting 

You  can  protect  5  acres  of  mature  apple  trees 
or  4  acres  of  field  crops  per  hour. 

Get  the  right  NIAGARA  for  your  farm  and  save 
%  of  the  time  and  labor  ordinarily  required  in  fight¬ 
ing  insects  and  diseases.  Dust  and  you  can  cover 
all  the  trees  or  crops  at  just  the  right  time — that 
means  real  crop  protection. 

It  will  pay  you  to  visit  us  at 

The  Eastern  Apple  Exposition 
and  Fruit  Show 

Booths  310-311,  3rd  Floor,  Grand  Central  Palace 
New  York  City,  November  3rd  to  10th 

or  call  on  the  NIAGARA  dealer  or  write  and  find 
out  just  what  model  Duster  and  what  Dusts  are 
best  to  use.  Get  posted  on  dusting  ;  our  specialists 
are  at  your  service. 

cNiagam  Sprayer  Company 

Middleport,  New  York 

Pioneer  Makers  of 


We  make 

Hand, 

Traction 

and 

Power 

Dusters 

in  ‘various 

Models 

to  meet 

different 

Crop 

requirements. 


Send  for 
Free 
Dusting 
Catalog 


Implement 
Dealers 
should  write 
for  our 
Co-operative 
Sales  plan. 


cNlaqara 

DUSTS  and  DUSTERS 
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—Buy  the  Best™ 

Ohio  Beauty  Apple 

This  new  handsome  Winter  Apple  is  large, 
uniform  in  size  and  shape,  smooth  and 
juicy  and  of  delicious  flavor.  Skin  greenish 
blush,  striped  with  red.  Delicious  raw  or 
cooked.  Season  December  to- April.  Its 
vigor,  productiveness  and  shipping  qualities 
put  it  strictly  in  a  class  by  itself.  A  money 
maker  for  orchardists  and  a  decided  acqui¬ 
sition  for  home  use, 


Dr.  Worcester  Peach 

Hardy,  late  bloomer,  seldom  injured  bv  frost, 
sturdy  fgrower,  vigorous  bearer.  Beautiful, 
large,  golden  yellow  fruit,  overlaid  with  red. 
Yellow,  firm  juicy  tlesh  ;  delicious,  rich,  sweet 
flavor.  .Exceptionally  good  shipper  and  keeper. 

We  are  the  sole  introducers  of  these  two  new, 
valuable  fruits  and  have  the  exclusive  sale  of 
them.  You  are  only  sure  of  obtaining  the 
genuine  here. 

Spring  demand  will  greatly  exceed  the  supply. 
Communicate  with  us  now  and  arrange  for 
what  stock  may  be  wanted. 

More  than  100  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees— Nut 
Trees,  Ornamentals,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc. 

We  employ  no  agents,  selling  direct  to  the 
planter  giving  purchasers  the  benefit  in  low 
prices  and  superior  stock,  of  what  others  pay 
agents.  Catalog  FREE. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
1022  Culver  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SULPHUR 

** Bergenport  Brand** 

FOR  SPRAYING,  INSECTICIDE 
AND  DUSTING  PURPOSES 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 

lOO  William  St.  New  York 


WARNER  SAP  SPOUTS 


and  other 

LEADER  SUGAR  TOOLS 

the  best  ever 


SUGAR  MAKER’S 
GUIDE 

Information  on  Sugar  Making 

Free  for  the  asking 

The  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

Burlington,  Vt. 


LimestonePulverizer 


From  Factory  JOf  A 
to  Farmer  LjU 

Reasonable  terms.  Capacity 
2  tons  per  hour.  Why  pay  more 
when  you  can  buy  direct. 
Write  us  for  free  literature. 


Knoxville  Pulverizer  Co. 


Knoxville,  Tenn. 


RPDDV  DT  \  JVTTC  Strawberry  plants  for 
DfjlYlf.1  iL/lIlIiJ  October  and  November 

planting.  Pot -grown 
and  runner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape 
plants  ;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  roots. 

FLOWER  PLANTS 

Carnation,  Hardy  Pink,  Gaillardia,  Bleeding  Heart 
Oriental  Poppy  and  other  Hardy  Perennials,— plants  that 
live  outdoors  all  winter  and  bloom  year  after  year  • 
also  Itoses  and  Shrubs.  Catalogue  free. 

llAlllil  I,.  8QI  IRKS,  Jlumpton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-TREES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

and  of  all  size.  Offer  some  nice  apple  trees  and  true 
the  name.  Also  full  line  of  nursery  stock — Peaches 
Pears,  Plums,  Grape  Vine.  Get  our  Prices  and  Cat¬ 
alogue.  THE  R0CKFALL  NURSERY  CO..  Rockfall.  Conn. 

Pnlatooc  Certified,  Green  Mountain,  Pride  of  Vermont 
ruidiuea  strain.  *1.85  bn.  R.  B.Stono,  Rochester,  Vt. 

Pnanh  Trpp*  Jresh  dug — True  to  name — Budded  on 
V  8BS  '’ardy  stock.  Styer’s  Trees  fill  the  basket. 
All  varieties.  85c  each.  *80  per  100  and  up. 

THE  3TYER  GARDENS,  Wood  bourne.  Bucks  Co..  Pa 
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Grower  f\ 


vested  indicates  clearly  the  value 
of  thorough  spraying.  Old,  unreliable,  low  /q  'jgfl 
pressure  sprayers  are  costly.  Successful  ^  J 
spraying  depends  on  a  successful  sprayer. 

See  our  exhibit  of  successful  sprayers  at  Grand  Central  Palace 
during  Eastern  Apple  Exposition. 

Make  Our  Exhibit  Your  Headquarters 

Meet  Attending  “FRIEND  ”  Distributors 
E.  A.  HACKETT,  New  England  LESLIE  HERRING,  Hudson  River 

TYSON  BROS.,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 

^Friend  Manufacturing  Co, 

Site  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


GASPORT,  N.  Y. 

YOU'LL  ALWAYS  BE  GLAD 
YOU  BOUGHT  aFRIEND* 


THEY  STAND  UP  TO  THE  RUTS 


“Month  after  month,  my  Qoodyear  Cords  stand  up  to  the  punish* 
ment  inflicted  by  rutted  roads.  Mileages  are  remarkably  good  and 
repair  costs  have  been  low.” 

D.  H.  Reynolds,  Ankeny,  Iowa 


WHEN  you  run  up  against  the  ruts  of  Fall 
and  Winter  hauling,  you  need  the  extra 
tough,  extra  thick  side-walls  of  the  rut-proof 
Goodyear  Cord  Truck  Tire.  You  need  the 
tractive  power  of  the  Goodyear  All-Weather 
Tread.  You  need  the  long-wearing,  high- 
mileage  quality  of  Goodyear  group-ply  construo 
tion— a  Goodyear  patent— for  more  miles  at 
low  tire  cost. 

The  new  beveled  All-Weather  Tread  Cord  Tire  is 
made  in  all  sizes  for  trucks  and  passenger  cars 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


Advertising  Apples. — There  are  some 
farmers  who  have  changed  their  opinions 
about  advertising  since  the  great  Eastern 
Exposition  held  at  Springfield  recently. 
Apples  were  the  great  feature  of  the  ex¬ 
position,  and  on  one  day  45.000  apples 
were  given  away.  Now  the  reports  that 
have  come  in  since  the  show  disclose  the 
fact  that  a  greater  number  of  apples  were 
actually  sold  on  that  particular  day  than 
on  any  other  day  while  the  exposition 
lasted.  The  fear  had  been  felt  and  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  free  distribution  of  fruit 
would  interfere  with  sales,  but.  on  the 
contrary,  it  stimulated  them.  Some  of 
the  Springfield  people  are  particularly 
intelligent  in  the  use  of  advertising  space. 
One  firm  in  that  city  put  up  signs  all 
through  the  western  part  of  the  State 
last  year,  urging  that  people  buy  apples, 
and  in  this  way  did  much  to  create  sales, 
the  benefits  of  which  were  also  felt  by 
other  firms.  This  same  concern  has  for 
a  long  time  maintained  a  huge  sign  near 
the  station  for  an  advertisement  of  an 
altruistic  nature  which  attracts  much  at¬ 
tention. 

Orchard  Conditions. — On  the  whole 
this  lias  been  a  very  good  season  for  ap¬ 
ples  in  New  England.  Pears  have  been 


few  trees  can  add  ordinary  skim-milk 
with  satisfactory  results. 

Spraying  Suggestions.  —  Formerly 
fruit  growers  were  told  that  if  they 
sprayed  their  trees  within  10  days  after 
the  petals  fall  they  would  kill  all  the 
codling  moths.  The  time  has  now  been 
reduced  to  five  days,  because  experience 
has  shown  that  if  the  weather  is  warm 
the  calyx  will  close  up  very  quickly.  Al¬ 
most  all  the  first  brood  of  the  codling 
moth  reach  the  apple  through  the  calyx 
end.  Some  growers  have  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  using  Bordeaux  mixture  *in  their 
spray  material  after  the  petals  have  fal¬ 
len,  with  the  result  that  the  foliage  has 
been  burned.  Burning  is  not  always  due 
to  the  nature  of  the  spray  material,  how¬ 
ever.  Even  water  will  often  burn  leaves 
if  applied  in  the  middle  of  a  warm  day. 
For  that  reason  all  spraying  with  liquids 
should  be  done  in  the  morning  or  late  in 
the  afternoon  if  possible. 

Changing  Pruning  Methods. — Many 
changes  have  been  made  in  orcharding 
methods  in  New  England  in  the  course  of 
rhe  past  few  years.  These  changes  apply 
to  pruning  as  well  as  to  spraying,  and 
methods  of  cultivation.  The  Western 
vase-shaped  tree  has  ceased  to  find  favor 
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Harvesting  Alfalfa 

Perhaps  you  did  not  know  that  there 
are  good  fields  of  Alfalfa  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Of  course  they  must  use  lots  of 
lime  to  make  the  Alfalfa  feel  at  home. 
Perhaps  it  does  not  pay  as  well  as  Alsike 
clover  or  Soy  beans,  but  at  any  rate  they 
can  grow  it  in  the  Granite  State.  The 
following  note  goes  with  the  picture. 
Here  are  a  couple  of  GO-year-old  boys 
with  a  venerable  team  and  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  showing  the  young  folks  how  to 
do  it. 

The  inclosed  picture  was  taken  in  the 
Alfalfa  field  of  Justin  O.  Clark  in  W  est 


in  New  Hampshire 

Concord,  N.  II.,  in  August,  1023.  The 
near  horse,  owned  by  Mr.  Clark,  is  over 
30  years  old.  and  the  off  one,  owned  by 
Judd  F.  Gile,  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Clark, 
is  36  years  old.  The  age  of  this  horse  is 
correct,  as  Mr.  Gile  raised  her  from  a  colt 
and  has  owned  her  all  that  '.ime.  The 
mowing  machine  shown  in  the  picture 
has  been  in  use  every  year  for  27  years. 
Both  men  whose  pictures  appear  are  over 
60  years  old.  This  entire  combination 
is  as  vigorous  and  full  of  pep  as  any  out¬ 
fit  of  half  that  age.  If  any  section  of  the 
country  can  boast  of  a  better  outfit  for 
the  age,  we  would  like  to  see  their  pic¬ 
ture.  J.  O.  CLARK. 

New  Hampshire. 


plentiful  enough,  but  have  been  poor  in 
quality.  It  has  been  impossible  to  get 
enough  good  pears  to  make  a  respectable 
exhibition  at  the  big  apple  show  to  be 
held  in  New  York  this  month.  Apples 
lack  something  in  size  because  of  the  long 
drought,  but  are  pretty  well  colored.  It 
is  a  point  worth  noticing  that  orchards 
in  cultivation  have  given  much  better  re¬ 
sults  this  year  than  orchards  in  sod  land, 
the  reason  being,  no  doubt,  that  more 
moisture  has  been  made  available  for  the 
fruit.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State 
orchard  growers,  and  particularly  per¬ 
sons  with  a  few  trees,  who  did  not  spray 
carefully  last  Spring,  have  suffered  from 
attacks  of  a  newly  introduced  insect 
called  the  leaf  skeletonizer.  This  pest, 
which  came  into  Massachusetts  from 
Connecticut,  completely  riddles  the  foli¬ 
age  of  unprotected  trees,  greatly  decreas¬ 
ing  the  size  of  the  fruit  and  impairing 
the  flavor  of  the  apples.  If  the  pest 
continues  its  ravages  in  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  unsprayed  trees  will  die  in  a 
few  years. 

Controlling  Apple  Scad.  —  Apple 
growers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  and  particularly  those  w*ho 
specialize  in  McIntosh,  are  jubilant  over 
their  success  in  controlling  apple  scab, 
which  had  been  causing  much  apprehen¬ 
sion.  Up  to  three  years  ago  orohardists 
were  entirely  in 'the  dark  about  handling 
scab,  but  this  year  a  91)  per  cent  control 
has  been  obtained  in  all  orchards  where 
spraying  has  been  carried  on  according 
to  instructions  of  experts  who  have  been 
working  in  the  orchards.  The  secret 
comes  in  giving  an  extra  spray,  known  as 
the  pre-pink  spray.  Much  help  has  been 
obtained,  too.  by  using  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  in  the  pink  spray.  The  use  of  case¬ 
in  in  some  form  has  become  very  com¬ 
mon  and  has  proved  a  great  help.  Casein, 
which  is  merely  a  form  of  skim-milk, 
adds  greatly  to  the  adhesiveness  of  the 
spray.  Moreover,  its  use  is  a  matter  of 
economy,  because  the  spray  mixture  con¬ 
taining  casein  will  go  30  or  40  per  cent 
further  than  without  it.  Persons  with  a 


here.  Better  results  are  obtained  by  the 
modified  central  leader  system.  By  this 
system  trees  are  headed  back  when  well 
grown  to  some  strong  lateral  branch. 
The  trees  are  allowed  to  grow  like  pines, 
up  to  12  or  IS  ft.  high,  and  then  the 
heading  back  process  is  started.  Natur¬ 
ally  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rules  of 
pruning,  as  to  most  other  rules.  Yellow 
Transparent,  Wagener  and  Spy  are  va¬ 
rieties  which  must  be  handled  according 
to  their  peculiar  characteristics.  They 
grow  compact  in  shape,  so  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  get  a  good  central 
leader.  For  that  reason  these  varieties 
are  allowed  to  grow  more  in  their  nor¬ 
mal  form,  but  when  they  come  into  heavy 
hearing  the  apples  weigh  down  the  ends 
of  the  limbs  and  open  up  the  trees  to 
the  sunlight  and  the  air;  Amateur  grow¬ 
ers  and  even,  some  professionals  usually 
make  the  mistake  of  having  their  trees 
too  thick.  Good  practice  warrants  tak¬ 
ing  off  perhaps  one  branch  in  three.  Fruit 
spurs  also  need  pruning,  for  otherwise 
the  trees  will  try  to  produce  much  more 
heavily  than  they  should.  In  former 
days  fruit  growers  were  told  that  they 
should  not  prune  until  early  Spring,  and 
when  the  late  J.  II.  Hale,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  said  that  the  time  to  prune  was 
when  the  shears  were  sharp,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  radical.  Now  his  views 
are  generally  accepted.  The  exception 
comes  in  the  case  of  *  very  weak  trees 
which  might  be  injured  if  pruned  in  cold 
weather.  There  is  very  little  danger  that 
strong  trees  will  be  hurt  at  all  by  Win¬ 
ter  cutting.  The  theory  was  in  former 
days  that  the  cambium  layer  would  die 
back  if  exposed,  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  case.  e.  i.  Farrington. 


Clancy  :  “Mrs.  Murphy,  yure  son 
Mike  has  just  fell  off  th’  scaffolding  and 
kilt  himself.”  Mrs.  Murphy :  “Merciful 
hivins!”  Clancy:  “Aisy  now !  ’Tis  only 
his  leg  that’s  bruk.  an’  it’s  glad  ye  will  be 
to  hear  it  whin  ye  thought  he  was  killed 
entoirely.” — Sydney  Bulletin. 
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"To  make  farming,  what  it  ought  to  be — the  most 
pleasant  and  profitable  profession  in  the  world.” 

This  is  Henry  Ford’s  vision  of  the 
Fordson. 

Not  a  mere  machine  of  so  much  horse¬ 
power,  so  many  cylinders  or  so  much 
drawbar  pull.  All  are  important.  But 
much  more  than  that — an  opportunity 
to  make  farm  life,  your  life,  more  pro¬ 
ductive  and  more  worth  living. 

This  vision  of  a  better  day  on  the  farm 
has  become  more  than  a  dream.  The 
Fordson  has  made  farming  more  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable. 

How  well  the  spirit  of  the  builder  is 
moulded  into  the  Fordson  through  years 
of  patient  testing  is  proven  by  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  host  of  owners. 

With  operations  organized  on  a  more 
profitable  basis,  work  done  when  it 
should  be,  labors  lighter  in  proportion 
to  results,  the  drudgery  gone,  life  is 
really  more  pleasant  on  Fordson  farms. 

Ford  Motor  Company 

CARS  •  TRUCKS  *  TRACTOR.S 
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Use  100  pounds 
instead  of 600  for 
your  Dormant  Spray 

One  hundred  pounds  of  the  efficient  BTS  spray  will  do  the 
work  of  (500  pounds  of  the  best  lime-sulphur  solution  and 
give  better  results. 

A  keg  of  BTS  weighs  one  hundred  pounds  and  will  cover 
the  same  number  of  trees  with  less  labor  than  a  barrel  of 
lime-sulphur  solution,  which  weighs  six  hundred  pounds. 

Why  pay  freight  on  and  handle  five  hundred  needless 
pounds?  Write  for  particulars,  and  save  money.  Spray  the 
Modern  Way ! 

BTS  is  economical  and  effective.  Place  orders  early,  de¬ 
mand  often  exceeds  supply. 

Orchard  Brand  Spray  Material 

is  known  wherever  fruit  and  vegetables  grow,  for  reliable, 
uniform,  superior  quality. 


BTS 

Lime-Sulphur  Solution 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Bordeaux  Mixture  Powder 


Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Fish  Oil  Soap 
Calcium  Arsenate  Powder 
Atomic  Sulphur 


Asp  dust 
Fungi  dust 

These  last  two  are  new, 
for  growing  period. 


DRITOMIC — The  newest,  most  efficient  and  economical  growing 
period  concentrated  sulphur  spray.  Ninety  per  cent  sulphur;  ten 
per  cent  non-injurious  adhesive  and  spreader.  Dissolves  quickly, 
spreads  evenly  and  completely ;  produces  most  satisfactory  results. 

Write  for  information  on  this  latest  improvement  in  growing 
period  dry  spray  material.  Also  for  information  regarding  other 
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Sprays. 

Fruit 

sending 


and  vegetable  growers  will  profit  by 
for  our  circulars  of  spray  material. 


ORCHARD 
BRAND  jf’ 

(spray  MATERIALS 


See  our  booth  at  the  Eastern  Apple  Exposition 
and  Fruit  Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York,  Nov.  3  to  10,  Industrial  Exhibit  floor. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
40  Rector  Street,  New  York 

Ferry  Street  and  Wabash  R.  R. Wracks,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
201  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


Ruff 

Shod 

Boot 


Solid 
Comfort 

There’s  solid  comfort,  in¬ 
deed,  in  this  “Ruff  Shod”  rub¬ 
ber  boot.  Built  like  a  battle¬ 
ship— easy  as  an  old  shoe. 

The  extra  heavy  extension 
sole  protects  against  snag¬ 
ged  or  chafed  uppers.  The 
semi  -  flexible  upper  makes 
walking  easy.  No  uncomfort¬ 
able  “break”  at  the  instep; 
no  “shucking”  up  and  down 
at  the  heel. 

Comfortable,  substantial, 
business-like  and  water¬ 
proof  clear  to  the  top.  “Ruff 
Shod”  outwears  them  all! 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  the 
'‘Ruff  Shod”,  write  us  for 
circular  and  full  information. 
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Insist  upon  the  genuine 
with  the  White  Top  Band 
and  the  big  “C”  on  the 
tough  White  Tire  Sole. 
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Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

175  Purchase  Street,  Boston 
New  York  City  Chicago 
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Questions  About  Insects 

Answered  by  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick 


Millipedes 

I  send  you  a  box  containing  a  new  kind 
of  a  crawling  worm,  or  whatever  it  is.  I 
am  very  curious  to  know  what  it  is. ,  I 
found  it  near  a  lilac  bush  on  the  lawn. 
You  will  notice  the  great  number  of  legs 
it  has.  j.  j.  p. 

New  Hampshire. 


The  so-called  “crawling  worm”  is  a 
common  millipede  or  “thousand-legged” 
worm.  There  are  many  kinds  of  milli¬ 
pedes,  and  most  of  them  have  hard, 
brown,  cylindrical  bodies  like  this  one. 
The  body  of  a  millipede  is  divided  into  a 
large  number  of  ring-like  segments,  nearly 


b  or  example,  in  this  particular  millipede 
I  find  there  are  at  least  52  of  these  seg¬ 
ments,  each  of  which  bears  four  legs. 
Therefore,  this  individual  has,  at  least," 
208  legs,  so  many  that  I  should  think  it 
would  get  badly  mixed  up,  and  hardly 
Know,  at  times,  whether  it  was  going  or 
coming.  A  naturalist  with  imagination 
and  fine  sense  of  humor  composed  the 
following  doggerel  verse  on  the  centipede, 
which  has  only  half  as  many  legs  as  the 
millipede : 

A  centipede  was  happy  quite 
Until  a  toad  in  fun 

Said,  “Pray  which  leg  moves  after 
which  ?” 

S?is/?,i8ed,  her  doubts  t0  such  a  pitch 
She  fell  exhausted  in  the  ditch, 

Not  knowing  how  to  run. 


Millipedes  are  harmless  to  human  be¬ 
ings.  for  they  are  not  poisonous,  and  live, 
for  the  most  part — perhaps  entirely — on 
vegetable  matter.  Some  of  them  live  in 
greenhouses  and  become  somewhat 
troublesome  at  times,  but  most  of  them 
live  in  the  fields,  where  they  occasionally 
eat  potatoes  and  certain  garden  vege¬ 
tables.  Millipedes  possess  certain  glands 
in  the  body  which  give  off  a  pungent  ex¬ 
cretion  that  in  some,  at  least,  smells  very 
much  like  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 
Possibly  this  odor  serves  to  protect  them 
from  their  enemies. 


Trouble  With  Locust  Trees 

We  have  some  beautiful  locust  trees 
m  our  yard  and  recently  discovered  a 
brown  worm  working  under  the  bark. 
W  ill  you  tell  me  whether  they  are  locust 
borers  and  what  can  be  done  to  kill 
same  i  The  wood  of  the  tree  seems 
sound,  (but  we  thought  it  reasonable 
that  they  would  kill  the  trees  in  time  if 
allowed  to  remain.  w.  k.  r. 

The  locust  borer  is  whitish  in  color 
and  bores  into  the  solid  wood  of  the  tree. 
The  brown  “worms”  working  beneath 
the  bark  of  the  locust  trees  can  hardly 
be  the  true  locust  borer.  The  brown 
“worms,”  whatever  they  may  be,  are  an 
indication,  however,  that  the  bark  of 
the  tree  may  be  dying  and  that  some¬ 
thing  may  be  injuring  the  trees.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  definitely  without  ac¬ 
tually  examining  the  trees.  When  locust 
trees  are  infested  with  the  borer  the  bark 
shows  holes  through  it  and  here  and 
there,  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  will 
be  seen  a  whitish  sawdust — like  material 
that  the  borers  have  thrust  out.  More¬ 
over,  swollen  places  usually  •occur  along 
the  trunk  and  limbs  of  infested  trees  and 
soon  the  branches  begin  to  die. 


Two  Ladybird  Beetles  Which  Are  Black 
Sheep 

A  recent  issue  of  The  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  pictured  our  little  friend,  the  lady¬ 
bird  beetle,  in  such  bad  company  as  the 
cutworm,  potato  beetle  and  other  well- 
known  rogues.  I  have  supposed  the 
ladybird  to  be  not  only  harmless  hut  a 
great  destroyer  of  sucking  insects.  How 
about  it?  ir.  w.  B. 

Ladybird  beetles,  as  a  group,  are 
among  our  most  beneficial  insects,  for 
they  live  upon  and  destroy  great  num¬ 
bers  of  insects  that  are  exceedingly  in¬ 
jurious.  For  example,  ladybird  beetles 
are  particularly  fond  of  plant  lice,  es¬ 
pecially  the  green  apple  louse,  the  rosy 
apple  louse  and  the  cabbage  aphid. 
Whenever  one  finds  aphids  abundant  on 
apple  trees,  cabbage,  cherry  trees  or 
other  plants,  one  is  almost  sure  to  find 
certain  ladybird  beetles  present  on  the 
plants  and  eating  up  the  aphids. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  two  species 
of  ladybird  beetles  that  are  herbivorous 


and  live  by  eating  certain  plants.  One 
of  these  is  known  as  the  squash  lady¬ 
bird  {Epilachna  borealis)  and  the  other 
is  the  notorious  Mexican  bean  beetlo 
( Epilachna  corrupta) .  The  squash  lady¬ 
bird  is  not  abundant  enough  to  be  a  very 
serious  pest,  but  the  Mexican  bean  weevil, 
which  was  formerly  confined  to  the 
Southwest,  New  Mexico  particularly, 
suddenly  began  within  the  last  few  yeais 
an  eastward  and  westward  march  until 
now  it  has  reached  the  Carolinas  on  the 
east  and  Ohio  on  the  north,  and  every¬ 
where  it  has  gone  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
serious  pest  to  beans  and  very  hard  to 
control.  These  are  the  two  black  sheep 
of  the  family,  and  just  why  the  latter 
one  has  suddenly  taken  to  wandering  all 
over  the  United  States  instead  of  re¬ 
maining  quietly  in  the  Southwest  where 
it  has  formerly  been  content  to  stay  is 
a  mystery.  It  is  not  the  only  insect, 
however,  that  has  “cut  up”  in  this  way 
and  is  certainly  not  the  last  one  to  do  it. 


A  Stinging  Caterpillar 

From  the  following  description  could 
you  tell  me  the  name  and  remedy  for 
this  caterpillar-like  creature?  The  one  I 
have  here  is  about  2  in.  long  and  the 
main  color  is  green.  We  have  found  it 
on  our  plum  trees.  There  is  a  red  stripe 
extending  alongside  of  its  body  from  the 
posterior  end  nearly  to  the  head,  only 
lacking  about  one-half  of  an  inch.  There 
is  also  a  white  stripe  just  below  the  red 
extending  the  same.  The  body  seems  to 
be  made  up  of  11  segments  besides  the 
head.  On  each  segment,  extending 
from  the  stripes  on  one  side  to  the  stripes 
on  the  other,  are  foflr  little  clusters  of 
bristle-like  structures  which  are  also 
green.  The  four  on  the  head  seem  to  be 
longer  and  less  bristle-like.  Then  below 
the  stripes  on  each  segment  is  one  of 
these  bristle-like  structures.  These  struc¬ 
tures  seem  to  be  poisonous,  because  when 
you  happen  to  touch  it  it  is  like  nettles. 
The  spot  which  is  touched  turns  white 
ana  later  red.  This  seems  to  be  their 
only  means  of  self-defense  with  excep¬ 
tions  of  color.  It  seems  to  have  seven 
pairs  of  feet,  three  pairs  near  the  front 
and  four  toward  the  hack,  besides  a 
clamp-like  structure  on  the  posterior  end. 
This  insect  is  very  injurious  to  the 
leaves,  as  it  lias  nearly  stripped  a  leaf 
in  the  past  half  hour.  F.  A. 

The  description  given  might  almost  be 
credited  to  a  trained  entomologist,  it  is 
so  clear  and  accurate.  There  is  no  mis¬ 
taking  the  insect  from  this  description. 
It  is  the  common  caterpillar  of  the  Io 
moth,  a  well-known  stinging  caterpillar, 
probably  the  most  common  and  familiar 
of  the  15  or  20  stinging  caterpillars  in 
the  United  States.  The  green  bristles 
tipped  with  black  contain  a  poisonous 
material  that  irritates  the  skin  just  as 
F.  A.  describes  it.  In  the  case  of  some 
persons  the  irritation  proves  serious, 
causing  much  swelling  and  sometimes 
severe  pain. 

The  Io  caterpillars  do  not  usually  oc¬ 
cur  in  enough  numbers  to  cause  serious 
injury  to  the  plants  on  which  they  live, 
and  it  seldom  becomes  necessary  to 
spray  for  them,  although  they  can  be 
killed  with  arsenate  of  lead. 


Storing  Horseradish  in  Pit 

Can  I  take  up  horseradish  late  in  the 
Fall  and  keep  it  in  the  cellar  packed  in 
lake  sand?  Would  it  be  better  to  pit. 
same  as  potatoes,  covering  it  with  straw 
and  earth?  Will  the  roots  keep  their 
full  strength  if  so  packed  or  pitted,  or 
■wou’d  it  be  stronger  if  left  in.  the  ground 
all  Winter?  I  want  to  use  this  horse¬ 
radish  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  it  can  be 
had.  but  I  must  wlait  until  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground,  and  then,  being  wet, 
the  ground  gets  lumpy  and  hard  to  work 
from  being  trampled  down  by  digging  up 
the  roots  l.  s.  k. 

Horseradish  can  he  dug  in  November, 
before  the  ground  freezes,  and  stored  in 
pit  or  cellar.  It  is  better  to  be  put  in 
pit,  as  the  moist  earth  keeps  it  from  wilt¬ 
ing,  and  it  will  not  be  injured  if  it  freezes 
a  little.  If  put  in  cellar  it  will  keep 
packed  in  sand,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  kept 
in  too  high  a  temperature,  which  will 
start  it  to  sprouting,  and  in  that  case 
will  lose  some  of  its  strength.  Storing  it 
in  a  pit.  it  can  be  kept  without  sprouting, 
and  will  retain  its  full  strength. 

WM.  PERKINS. 
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Varieties  for  the  Commercial  Apple 
Orchard  in  Vermont 

1.  I  am  planning  to  set  out  2,000  trees 
next  Spring.  42x20,  on  a  40-acre  meadow 
in  the  very  height  of  cultivation,  which  is 
excellent  potato  soil.  What,  in  your 
mind,  are  the  most  profitable  varieties  to 
grow,  and  the  proportion  of  each  for  this 
climate?  I  cannot  depend  upon  local 
market,  and  I  am  not  planning  to  put  the 
fruit  into  storage.  What  do  you  think  of 
Delicious  for  Vermont?  2.  What  are  the 
best  magazines  on  apple  culture? 

Springfield,  Vt.  J.  A.  w. 

1.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  get  the  pet  ideas 
of  a  number  of  people  and  then  make 
your  own  decision  in  regard  to  the  va¬ 
rieties  you  plant.  Assuming  that  half  of 
the  2,000  trees  are  to  be  fillers,  we  would 
suggest  500  Rome  Beauty,  250  Wealthy 
and  250  Oldenburg  to  make  the  1,000  fill¬ 
ers,  and  400  McIntosh  and  the  remaining 
600  balanced  between  Baldwin,  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  R.  I.  Greening  and  Delicious  for 
the  standards.  If  you  are  in  a  section 
where  McIntosh  scabs  very  badly  you 
might  cut  down  on  the  number  of  that 
variety,  while,  if  Northern  Spy  does  well 
on  your  land  you  should  increase  the  pro¬ 
portion  set  to  Spy.  Whether  Baldwin 
thrives  or  winter-kills  will  determine  the 
share  of  Baldwin  trees  planted.  Some 
would  doubtless  criticize  the  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  Rome  Beauty  suggested,  but  we 
consider  that  variety  strongly  as  a  filler. 
It  comes  into  bearing  early,  the  tree  is 
not  large,  the  fruit  hangs  well,  and  when 
the  times  comes  to  cut  out  the  fillers  the 
Rome  is  producing  small  fruit  and  the 
owner  is  not  regretful  or  undecided  about 
removing  it.  Delicious  seems  to  be  doing 
well  in  Vermont,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
hold  fast  to  the  varieties  that  are  known 
as  “Eastern  varieties.” 

2.  Better  Fruit  and  The  American 
Fruit  Groiver  are  two  of  the  best  maga¬ 
zines  devoted  largely  to  apple  growing. 

II.  B.  T. 


Well-rented  Bird  House 

This  bird  house  is  3  ft.  square.  It  has 
four  floors  and  attic ;  a  hall  on  each 
floor.  Every  floor  has  14  outside  rooms 


and  six  hall  rooms ;  six  rooms  in  attic ; 
total,  SG  rooms.  On  August  1  I  had 
more  than  100  purple  martins,  old  arid 
young.  A.  B.  L. 

Long  Island. 


Trimming  Currants 

I  have  a  row  of  cherry  currant  bushes 
which  do  not  produce  as  large  currants 
as  they  should.  I  have  been  advised  to 
trim  out  all  the  old  canes  in  the  Fall.  Is 
that  the  proper  thing  to  do  to  produce 
more  and  larger  fruit?  ii.  A.  s. 

Long  Island. 

Very  likely  your  currant  bushes  do  not 
have  the  vigor  that  is  needed  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  large-sized  fruit.  You  would 
be  making  a  great  mistake  to  cut  out  all 
the  old  canes  in  the  Fall,  yet  you  will  do 
well  to  remove  some  of  them.  A  bush 
should  be  making  vigorous  terminal  and 
strong  lateral  growths.  The  practice  of 
pruning  should  aim  to  keep  vigorous  new 
shoots  arising  to  take  the  place  of  canes 
over  three  years  of  age,  to  take  out  the 
latter,  and  to  remove  any  excess  young 
shoots  and  cut  back  the  more  vigorous 
growing  ones.  It  is  generally  the  rule  in 
commercial  plantations  to  have  from  five 
to  eight  canes  to  a  bush.  H.  B.  T. 


The  Largest  Orchard  Owners 

In  the  World  Use  SCALECIDE 


American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  are  the 
largest  orchard  owners  in  the  world.  They 
operate  orchards  in  practically  every  im¬ 
portant  fruit-growing  section  of  the  United 
States.  If  anybody  knows  orcharding,  they  do 
— and  they  use  large  amounts  of  SCALECIDE! 


The  picture  above  was  taken  in  one  of  their 
York  Imperial  Orchards  at  Flora  Dale,  Pa. 
This  orchard  was  part  of  the  property  owned 
by  Tyson  Bros,  before  the  founding  of  the 
present  corporation.  It  began  bearing  when 
nine  years  old;  and  when  18  years  old  it  had 
borne  10  consecutive  crops,  each  one  larger 
than  the  preceding — the  average  for  the 
tenth  crop  being  30  bushels  per  tree.  And 
now  for  19  years  SCALECIDE  has  been  its 
only  dormant  spray ,  except  for  one  year  when 


they  tried  something  else!  Do  you  need  more 
proof  that  SCALECIDE  is  profitable  to  use? 

When  concerns  like  the  A.  F.  G.  use  SCALE¬ 
CIDE,  why  not  let  SCALECIDE  be  your  dormant 
spray  ?  Then  you  will  know  that  you’ve  done 
all  that  can  be  done  at  that  particular  time  by 
any  dormant  spray  or  combination  of  sprays. 
Fall  spraying  with  SCALECIDE  controls  psylla 
and  peach  leaf  curl.  Spring  application  con¬ 
trols  aphis,  pearthrips,  leaf  minor,  case  bearer 
and  leaf  roller.  Either  fall  or  spring  spraying 
with  SCALECIDE  controls  scale,  bud  moth, 
European  red  mite,  fungus  or  blight  cankers 
from  which  are  spread  fire  blight,  collar  rot 
and  root  rot.  And  in  addition  to  controlling 
these  insects  and  diseases,  year  after  year  use 
of  SCALECIDE  invigorates  the  trees . 


W/E  GUARANTEE  that,  if  you  will  divide  an  orchard,  your  worst  or  best,  in  two  parts  equal  in  general  condition,  and 
'  *  for  three  years  spray  one  part  with  SCALECIDE  according  to  our  directions  and  the  other  part  with  lime  sulfur,  giving  the 
same  summer  treatment  to  both  parts,  the  part  sprayed  with  SCALECIDE  will  be  better  than  the  part  sprayed  with  lime  sulfur 
— in  the  judgment  of  three  disinterested  fruit  growers — or  we  will  refund  the  money  you  have  paid  for  the  SCALECIDE. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  SCALECIDE,  show  him  this  advertisement — or  order  direct  from  us.  In  any  event,  write  today 
for  the  new  booklet,  “The  Ounce  of  Prevention ”,  It  is  a  very  helpful  treatise  on  spraying — and  free.  Address  Dep’t  16. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  50  Church  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPflAVW 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
One  of  the  greatest  writers  of  American  fiction  after 
reading  this  book  in  manuscript  said : 

“You  do  truly  and  wonderfully  portray  the  life 
of  the  silent  world.  It  will  help  us  all  to  under¬ 
stand  our  own  life  better.” 

Another  reader  says : 

“It  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  the  deepest 
pathos  and  the  finest  humor.” 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  YorkJ 

Gentlemen  -Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound 
copy  of  “Adventures  in  Silence.” 

Name . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  . . 

Postoffice . State . 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


“Saws  25  Cords 
In  5  Hours 


Any  hustler  can  make  big  money  with 
the  WITTE  Saw  Rig — Ed.  Davis  sawed 
25  cords  in  5  hours — another  user  sawed 
40  loads  of  pole  wood  in  3  hours.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  owners  make  good  money. 


Sold  on  Easy  Payments. 

5  H-P 

3  -  in  - 1 
Saw 
Rig 


Big  Cut  in  Price 


Cuts  60  to  70  Cords  «  Day  Easy 


A  real  all-purpose  outfit  for  farmers 
and  men  who  make  wood  sawing  a  reg¬ 
ular  business.  When  not  sawing  you  can 
fill  silos,  grind  feed,  shell  corn,  thrash 

and  do  other  work.  Easy  to  start  at  40  below 
zero — equipped  with  the  famous  WICO  Magneto. 


n  E?  Write  today  for  full  description 
■  la  Ei  Ei  and  low  prices — no  obligation. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

4899  Witte  Bldg.  4899  Empire  Bldg. 


BOOK  BARGAIN  SALE 

We  are  cleaning  out  a  small  stock  of 
slightly  shelf-worn  books  and  superseded 
editions  and  while  they  last  will  sell  them 
in  lots  of  four  for  $1.  These  are  cloth 
bound  books  and  each  one  in  a  package 
will  be  on  a  different  subject  connected 
with  the  farm  or  home.  Send  $1  and 
an  assorted  package  of  these  books  will 
be  mailed  you  postpaid.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
City. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Give  the  Boy  a  Chance 

On  page  1257  I  read  a  letter  inquiring 
if  taxpayers  must  pay  tuition.  As  the 
circumstances  revealed  in  that  letter  are 
identical  with  those  in  my  own  district, 
I  assume  that  the  letter  came  from  one 
of  my  fellow  taxpayers. 

There  is  a  boy  in  my  district  who  is 
now  16  years  old,  and  who  did,  three  years 
ago,  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  high  school 
building  in  which  he  was  then  a  student. 
The  boy  was  taking  his  junior  high  school 
course,  and,  under  the  constant  annoy¬ 
ance  and  abuse  from  his  fellow  students, 
set  fire  to  the  building  while  suffering 
under  these  injustices  thereby  hoping  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  return  to  his 
district  school,  where  he  had  always  been 
orderly,  studious  and  above  reproach  in 
his  actions.  Things  which  are  too  inde¬ 
cent  to  be  printed  were  done  to  this  boy, 
and  while  no  one,  least  of  all  his  par¬ 
ents,  condones  him  for  his  fault,  every 
right-thinking  person  possessed  of  the 
facts  concerning  the  case,  must  see  the 
reason  for  his  madness. 

Naturally  the  affair  created  a  great 
furore  among  the  people  for  miles  around. 
The  boy  was  immediately  taken  to  the 
State  hospital  at  Utica  for  observation. 
Dr.  Melmer,  who  had  the  case  in  charge, 
discharged  the  boy  after  four  months,  de¬ 
claring  him  to  be  of  sound  mind,  and 
that  at  the  time  when  he  attempted  to 
fire  the  school  he  was  suffering  under 
temporary  insanity  caused  by  unhappy 
surroundings. 

The  boy  is  of  exemplary  character  ;  at¬ 
tends  church  regularly ;  is  obedient  and 
ambitious;  a  great  reader  of  history, 
science  and  religion ;  has  never  been 
known  to  use  vile  language  nor  oaths  of 
any  kind  and  is  refined  in  his  pleasures. 
At  the  commencement  of  1022  school 
vear,  he  was  sent  to  another  high  school 
to  take  up  his  first  year  academic  course. 
In  a  few  days,  he  was  sent  home  and  re¬ 
fused  further  admittance  to  the  school, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  principal  of 
his  former  school  had  communicated  with 
the  other  principal,  presumably  advising 
him  against  keeping  the  lad.  Still  an¬ 
other  high  school,  which  is  about  five 
miles  distant  from  our  own  district,  has 
refused  to  accept  any  academic  pupils 
from  other  than  consolidated  schools,  and 
as  we  are  not  consolidated,  none  of  our 
students  can  enter  that  school. 

With  a  view  to  placing  this  lad  in  a 
school  where  he  will  not  be  reminded  of 
1  is  unfortunate  error,  and  where  the 
faculty  will  not  be  constantly  suspecting 
him,  his  parents  have  sent  him  to  a  sec- 
‘  irian  school  about  25  miles  distant. 
r_1hese  parents  have  not  expected  nor  asked 
that  their  rural  district  pay  one  cent. to¬ 
ward  their  son’s  board  or  transportation, 
but  they  do  expect,  and  I  have  every  rea¬ 
son  for  believing  that  they  should  have 
paid  to  them  the  amount  of  tuition  paid 
by  their  district  to  each  of  the  other 
three  academic  students  for  their  tui¬ 
tion.  If  this  district,  of  which  I  am 
trustee,  refuses  to  pay  the  small  sum  of 
$25  toward  the  tuition  of  this  boy  who 
has  fallen  and  is  now  struggling  to  atone 
for  the  past,  then,  I  say,  it  is  ignoble, 
selfish  and  mean,  and  these  same  tax¬ 
payers  are  not  doing  their  part  in  the 
carrying  out  and  upholding  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  world  to  mankind. 

ellae.  thurston,  Trustee. 


A  Native  of  Latvia 

In  your  issue  of  October  13,  in  ‘‘Brev¬ 
ities,”  there  is  a  question  asking  if  any¬ 
one  knows  where  on  the  world’s  map 
Latvia  is.  I  am  a  “Latvian,”  but  I  was 
only  a  small  girl  when  my  people  left 
Latvia  to  come  to  America.  I  remember 
very  little  of  it,  but  I  will  try  to  give 
you  some  idea. 

Latvia  was  a  province  of  Russia  under 
the  tsar  but  since  the  revolution  it  has 
become  a  republic.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Baltic  coast,  bordering  on  Esthonia  and 
Lithuania.  As  much  as  1  can  remember, 
it  is  a  very  fertile  agricultural  country, 
and  I  am  not  surprised  that  it  is  com¬ 
peting  in  the  world's  butter  market.  I 
can  remember  well  its  green  meadows 
and  clear  streams  bordered  with  currant 
bushes  full  of  delicious  berries,  and  such 
wild  flowers  I  have  never  seen  since  I 
left  that  country.  I  hope  this  will  at 
least  give  you  an  idea  of  its  locality. 

New  Jersey.  Caroline  kidol. 


Eating  in  Denmark 

The  News  Letter  published  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  prints  some 
very  interesting  notes  on  Denmark  and 
its  people.  That  little  kingdom  is  a  land 
of  plenty  with  an  abundance  of  food.  The 
following  tells  the  story  ; 

Rut  while  you  pay  high  prices  for  food 
stuffs  in  Denmark,  you  are  appalled  by 
the  enormous  quantities  they  set  before 
you  at  mealtime.  The  butter  for  one  is 
enough  for  a  whole  family  in  America, 
and  it  is  butter  that  a  fastidious  cow  had 
something  to  do  with,  for  the  cow  is  the 
one  aristocrat  left  in  the  farm  regions  of 
this  democratic  kingdom.  The  morning 
teapot  holds  three  large  cups,  and  the 
various  breakfast  breads  of  freshly  ground 
wheat  fill  vou  up  to  the  throatlatches. 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  eat  them  all.  You 


are  tempted  to  do  it.  but  you  won’t  if 
you  think  of  the  five  other  meals  that  are 
to  follow  in  the  long  Summer  day  of  this 
high  latitude.  For  at  10  o’clock  you 
have  coffee  and  crackers;  at  noon  you 
have  a  luncheon  of  smorrebrod  and  cof¬ 
fee,  smorrebrod  or  smearbread  being 
slices  of  wheat  or  rye  loaf  spread  thick 
with  butter  to  hold  the  smoked  fish, 
shrimp  or  sardines,  the  thin  cuts  of  beef, 
ham,  sausage,  or  cheese,  the  slice  of  to¬ 
mato  and  other  delicacies  too  numerous 
to  mention ;  at  four  you  have  tea  and 
cakes ;  at  six  you  have  a  full  dinner,  with 
big  soup  bowls  of  strawberries,  big 
pitchers  of  cream,  and  all  the  sugar^ou 
want— these  or  a  pastry  or  some  other 
fruit  in  the  same  generous  px-oportions ; 
at  10  o’clock  it  is  still  light  enough  to 
read  a  newspaper  out  under  the  open 
sky  and  the  day  must  end  with  an  ice 
and  a  pasti’y  confection  of  some  sort. 

It  keeps  me  feeling  like  Uncle  Remus 
when  the  little  boy  brought  him  an  extra 
dinner  from  the  big  house:  “I  clar  ter 
goodness,  mon,  I  dunno  whar  I  gwine  ter 
put  it,”  said  he,  “cep’n  I  takes  my  hat.” 
And  I  am  guessing  that  Gai-gantua  was 
an  errant  Dane  whom  Rabelais  captui'ed 
in  France  ,and  set  to  star  in  his  famous 
burlesque,  for  the  Danes  are  valiant 
trenchermen,  and  they  have  more  to  eat 
than  I  ever  saw  before  in  any  other  land 
or  country. 


Memories  of  Farm  Food 

Sixty  years  ago.  in  a  little  town  up  in 
Termont,  my  brother  raised  the  first  bed 
of  asparagus  I  ever  saw,  and  I  can  well 


remember  the  pains  he  took  in  making  it. 
It  was  but  a  small  bed  about  20  ft. 
square,  and  he  dug  off  the  surface  soil 
6  in.,  then  filled  it  up  with  good  stable 
manure,  spading  it  into  the  soil,  then 
putting  back  the  top  soil  and  setting  the 
plants.  It  was  a  great  curiosity  to  our 
neighbors  at  that  time,  and  later  on  some 
of  them  began  to  plant  it.  That  bed 
furnished  our  family  with  many  delicious 
meals  for  20  years  and  more. 

Forty-six  years  ago  I  came  to  this 
town,  working  at  the  machinist’s  trade, 
but  with  always  an  ui'ge  to  be  out  in  the 
garden  whenever  I  had  a  spare  30  min¬ 
utes,  so  three  years  later  I  bought  a  lit¬ 
tle  place  of  14  acres  three  miles  out  and 
have  been  a  baek-to-the  lander  ever  since, 
until  about  two  years  ago  when  I  sold 
out,  as  my  family  was  broken  up.  I  have 
worked  at  my  trade  all  these  years,  do¬ 
ing  my  farm  work  mornings,  nights  and 
Saturdays.  Now  at  81  years  I  am  room¬ 
ing  in  the  city,  still  working  in  the  shop, 
eating  at  restaurants  when  I  have  the 
price,  and  whenever  hunger  overtakes  me. 
But  we  don’t  get  any  such  feed  in  the 
restaurants  as  we  had  out  on  the  farm, 
something  like  you  have  at  Hope  Farm, 
only  I  can’t  describe  them  to  make  the 
mouth  water  as  you  have  mine  so  many 
times  in  your  descriptions — asparagus 
on  toast  at  restaurants,  25  cents,  about 
three  stalks  of  the  plant  boiled  in  clear 
water,  the  tips  tender  but  most  of  the 
stalk  as  tough  as  an  oilcloth  table  cover ; 
about  two  mouthfuls  swallowable  enough 
but  not  edible.  On  the  farm  several  quarts 
not  cut  up  but  snapped  in  pieces  like 
string  beans,  and  any  piece  that  will  not 
snap  off  crisply  goes  to  the  waste  pile; 
cooked  thoroughly  with  a  little  milk,  good 
lot  of  butter,  and  salted  to  taste.  Yes.  if 
you  please,  you  may  give  me  a  good  level 
saucer  full  of  that  with  almost  anything 
to  go  with  it.  Pieplant  or  rhubarb  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  at  any  restaui-- 
ant  I  have  tried  this  yeai*,  but  always 
we  can  find  prunes,  stewed,  at  seven 
prunes  for  10  cents,  about  49  in  a  pound  ; 
cost  seven  cents,  sell  for  70;  pi’etty  nar¬ 
row  margin. 

Strawberry  shortcake — at  the  old  farm 
a  couple  of  baskets  nicely  sweetened  and 
poured  on  two  plain  shortened  crusts 
with  real  cream,  or  without,  as  you  like, 
the  whole  a  couple  of  inches  thick  or 
more.  That’s  a  shortcake.  At  the  res¬ 
taurants  some  insipid  kind  of  sweet  cake 


plastered  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  with 
so-called  whipped  cream,  and  four  or  five 
strawberries  carefully  planted  in  it  so 
that  in  cutting  no  customer  should  get 
one  berry  more  than  another.  z.  c.  B. 


Doped  Hamburg  Steak 

The  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  warns  against  buying  “hamburger 
steak”  or  chopped  raw  meat  unless  you 
see  the  meat  ground  in  your  presence. 

“In  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  activity 
in  food  control  work  in  this  State  Direc¬ 
tor  Foust  says  that  he  has  never  run 
across  a  more  iniquitous  pivactice  than 
that  of  some  butchers  who  dope  waste 
meat  matexuals  and  scraps  with  sulphites 
to  make  them  appear  as  fresh  meat.  The 
scraps,  some  of  them  tainted  and  black, 
are  chopped  up,  dusted  with  the  sulphites 
and  run  through  a  grindei*.  The  sulphites 
cause  the  ground  meat  to  take  on  a 
bright  fresh  color  and  make  it  appear  as 
if  of  recent  butchering. 

“Last  year  and  so  far  this  year  the 
number  of  instances  in  which  the  Food 
Bureau  and  its  agents  have  caught  meat 
dealers  perpetrating  this  fraud  upon  the 
Pennsylvania  public  has  been  gi’eater 
than  in  any  other  year  since  1905  when 
the  law  regulating  the  sale  of  meats  went 
into  effect. 

“A  jail  sentence  faces  every  meat  re¬ 
tailer  who  is  found  to  be  doctoring  odds- 
and-ends  of  unsalable  meat  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  The  courts  have  upheld  the  Food  Bu¬ 
reau  in  every  px-osecution  of  this  nefar¬ 
ious  practice  in  the  past  and  there  will 
be  no  let-up  in  the  food  officials’  activity 
until  the  practice  is  discontinued.” 


A  Family  Trip  to  California 

My  father  and  mother  aged  50  years, 
and  my  two  children  of  10  and  11,  want 


to  go  to  California  in  a  speed  wagon.  1 
have  it  all  rigged  up,  but  now  folks  say 
they  are  foolish  ;  the  roads  are  bad.  not 
safe  for  a  truck,  detours  are  bad,  ferry 
crossing  is  dangerous,  etc.  They  say 
storms  are  terrible  out  that  way,  and 
they  have  frightened  by  wife  so  she  does 
not  want  them  to  start.  So  I  am  de¬ 
pending  on  your  answer.  Will  the  chil¬ 
dren  get  sick  from  any  climatic  changes, 
and  is  my  father  too  old  to  drive  the 
trip,  50,  perfectly  healthy?  Have  you 
any  idea  of  the  number  of  gallons  of  gas 
it  will  take  to  make  the  trip?  e.  h. 

Of  course  this  is  largely  a  pei-sonal 
matter,  depending  on  the  character  and 
judgment  of  the  driver.  Plenty  of  people 
over  50  have  made  the  trip  successfully. 
If  your  parents  are  healthy  and,  as  we 
presume,  of  i-easonabIe  judgment,  we 
should,  by  all  means,  advise  them  to 
start.  It  is  no  easy  trip,  but  thousands 
have  gone  over  the  route  without  great 
trouble  and  with  much  satisfaction.  Se¬ 
lect  the  route  carefully  beforehand,  go 
well  supplied,  and  have  no  fear  of  the 
outcome. 


Increasing  Taxes 

We  have  a  new  brick  school  in  this 
district,  and  it  cost  nearly  $150,000.  We 
are  paying  our  school  teachers  over  $23,- 
000  per  year.  We  have  14.4  acres  of 
land  and  are  assessed  for  $14.000 ;  taxes 
this  year,  $209.01.  Can  you  find  any¬ 
thing  to  beat  this  in  New  York  State? 
What  are  the  poor  farmers  coming  to, 
anyway?  h.  f.  b. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  there  are  plenty 
of  readers  who  can  beat  such  taxes.  On 
our  own  farm  in  New  Jei'sey  the  taxes 
this  year  are  $586.  This  is  mostly  for 
road  making.  Twenty  years  ago  our 
taxes  were  $7S.  The  truth  is  that  coun¬ 
ty,  State  and  Federal  governments  are 
spending  too  much  money  for  public 
works.  This  not  only  means  taxes  which 
will  sui-ely  break  our  backs  if  they  are 
kept  up,  but  it  means  labor  competition 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  obtain  farm 
help. 


Legal  Questions 


Leaving  Money  to  Husband 

Befoi’e  I  married  I  saved  some  money, 
and  now  my  husband  has  bought  a  lot  to 
build  on,  paying  part  down,  balance 
monthly.  He  has  it  in  his  own  name. 
He  wants  money  to  build,  and  as  I  am 
anxious  for  a  home  for  our  children,  I 
want  to  help  him  all  I  can,  but  feel  that 
I  need  to  protect  my  own  cash.  Can  I, 
his  wife,  hold  a  mortgage  against  my  hus¬ 
band,  and  hold  it  in  my  maiden  name? 
How  can  I  give  him  my  money  and  pro¬ 
tect  myself  when  he  wants  to  hold  it  all 
in  his  name  alone?  m.  r. 

Ohio. 

You  could  hold  a  mortgage  against  your 
husband  in  your  present  name  if  he  de¬ 
sires  to  give  it  to  you.  The  best  thing 
for  your  husband  to  do,  however,  is  to 
have  the  deed  to  the  property  in  both  of 
you  names,  so  that  the  survivor  would 
take  all.  n.  t. 

Question  of  School  Law;  Renter’s  Right 
to  Vote 

I  hold  a  five-year  lease  on  one  of  the 
largest  farms  in  this  district  and  a  year’s 
rent  on  another  as  large.  I  have  three 
children  going  to  school.  They  are  build¬ 
ing  a  new  school,  and  there  are  a  good 
many  questions  to  be  voted  on  that  are 
important  both  to  the  children  and  to  the 
district.  Several  have  questioned  my 
right  to  vote  because  I  am  not  a  pimperty 
owner.  A  number  of  people  rent  bunga¬ 
low  sites  by  the  year  and  put  up  their 
own  buildings.  They  rent  the  pi-operty 
at  a  set  sum  plus  school  tax.  What 
would  be  their  rights  in  school  matters? 

New  York.  w.  n.  ii. 

You  have  two  qualifications  which  en¬ 
title  you  to  vote  at  school  meetings.  We 
would  say  that  the  persons  who  rent  sites 
and  build  their  buildings  are  entitled  to 
vote  provided  they  are  citizens,  more  than 
21  years  of  age  and  i-esided  in  the  district 
at  least  30  days  next  preceding  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  they  offer  to  vote.  N.  T. 


Who  Gets  the  Insurance? 

If  buildings  are  insui’ed  in  both  father’s 
and  son’s  name,  done  by  the  son  and  un¬ 
known  to  the  fathei*,  if  the  father  dies 
would  the  mother  get  insurance,  or  would 
the  grandchildren  or  the  son,  or  who 
would  get  it?  l.  A. 

New  York. 

The  first  necessity  in  order  to  get  in¬ 
surance  is  a  fire,  aixd  until  you  have  a  fire 
no  one  will  get  it.  You  do  not  state  who 
owns  the  property,  nor  whether  the  father 
has  a  will.  The  insui-ance  company  is  go¬ 
ing  to  know  that  they  pay  the  money  to 
the  real  owner,  and  in  case  of  the  death 
of  the  real  owner  the  insurance  will  be 
payable  to  his  estate,  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  owner  without  a  will  the 
property  will  descend  to  the  children,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  dower  of  the  widow.  n.  t. 


Inheritance  in  Partnership  Deed 

My  husband  and  his  brother  bought 
two  farms  in  partnership  about  12  years 
ago.  They  did  business  together  until  six 
years  ago  when  they  separated.  The 
brother  moved  to  the  other  farm,  (they 
had  been  living  together  in  the  same 
house  on  the  oiie  farm).  They  have  done 
business  in  their  own  names ;  each  trans- 
acts  his  own  business.  The  deed  is  still 
a  partnership  deed.  They  want  a  deed, 
each  to  his  own  farm.  Each  brother  has 
a  wife  and  child,  though  my  husband  and 
I  were  not  married  until  after  they 
divided  up.  If  my  husband  died  first 
(before  the  other  brother),  what  claim 
would  our  little  boy  and  I  have  on  the 
property  (farm)  that  we  consider  as  our 
farm?  I  mean  if  he  should  die  and  the 
deed  still  be  a  partnership  one. 

New  York.  mbs.  a.  b. 

Your  husband  is  now  the  owner  of 
an  undivided  one-half  interest  in  all  the 
pxjoperty.  In  case  your  husband  dies 
without  leaving  a  will  you  would  take  a 
dower  interest  in  that  undivided  one-half 
and  your  child  would  take  the  remainder. 
You  would  better  have  your  husband 
draw  a  will,  and  it  would  also  be  a  good 
idea  to  have  the  deeds  straightened  out. 

N.  T. 


Improvements  on  Joint  Property 

My  father  died  four  years  ago  without 
making  a  will.  He  left  a  farm  which  my 
brother  and  I  are  working  in  partnership. 
I  also  own  a  small  farm  with  house  and 
buildings,  so  let  my  brother  live  in  the 
old  homestead.  He  has  taken  out  some 
partitions  and  changed  it  about  some,  and 
perhaps  laid  out  $200.  Does  his  paying 
out  money  on  the  house  give  him  any  ad¬ 
vantage  of  me  if  the  farm  was  to  be  sold 
or  divided?  I  have  paid  half  of  all  in¬ 
surance  and  taxes.  R.  w. 

New  York. 

Your  position  will  probably  not  be 
changed  by  the  fact  that  your  brother  has 
made  some  improvements.  He  does  so 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  you  are  a 
joint  owner.  Improvements  made  with¬ 
out  your  consent  which  could  easily  be 
removed  without  damaging  the  freehold 
probably  could  be  removed  by  your 
brother.  n.  t. 


A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  a  picture  showing  how  direct  sales  of  the  “makings”  of  a 
dinner  were  made.  Here  is  another  smaller  one  showing  a  chicken  and  the  various 
“fixings”  and  the  package  iix  which  they  can  be  sent.  There  ought  to  be  a  good 
chance  for  someone  to  work  this  plan  to  advantage. 
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Christmas  Is  Just  Around  the 
Corner.  So  start  today  choosing 
your  Christmas  Gifts 
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20  Complete  Christmas  Stores 

in  Your  Montgomery  Ward  Catalogue 


Twenty  complete  Christmas 
stores,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
gifts,  everything  suitable  for 
Christmas  is  pictured  in  your 
Montgomery  Ward  Catalogue. 

Toys,  games,  books,  jewelry, 
all  the  season’s  novelties,  all  kinds 
of  practical  presents — everything 
to  please  Man,  Woman,  Child  or 
Infant  is  offered  in  this  complete 
catalogue. 

If  you  do  not  know  what  to 
give,  your  catalogue  will  make 
you  a  hundred  suggestions.  It  will 
be  your  best  aid  to  choosing  the 
right  gift  for  every  friend  and 
relative. 

And  in  this  great  Christmas 
Catalogue  everything  is  ready 
now.  You  do  not  need  to  wait 
until  Christmas  is  at  hand  to 
make  your  selections.  You  have 
before  you  now  in  your  Ward 
Catalogue  everything  you  will 
want  to  buy  for  Christmas. 


Start  Today  Selecting  Your 
Gifts  for  Christmas 

The  weeks  before  Christmas 
pass  by  quickly.  So  start  today 
looking  through  your  Catalogue 
and  select  your  gifts  carefully. 
There  is  an  increased  pleasure 
both  in  giving  and  receiving  a 
carefully  selected  and  appropriate 
gift. 

There  are  no  ‘  'Christmas  Profits” 
in  Montgomery  Ward  prices 

There  are  no  Holiday  prices, 
no  ‘‘Christmas  profits.”  You  pay 
the  lowest  price  of  the  year  for 
every  Christmas  gift.  You  buy 
from  Ward’s  Catalogue  at  the 
normal,  everyday  price. 

Your  saving  in  buying  from 
Ward’s  is,  therefore,  greatly  in¬ 
creased  at  Christmas  time.  So 
study  your  Catalogue.  See  for 
yourself  the  saving.  See  for  yourself 


how  much  farther  your  money 
goes,  how  many  more  presents 
you  can  buy.  No  one  need  to  be 
omitted  from  your  Christmas  list 
if  you  let  Ward’s  Catalogue  be 
your  Christmas  guide,  your 
Christmas  store. 


Order  Your  Christmas  Gifts 
Early.  Christmas  is  just 
around  the  corner 

We  are  ready  now  to  handle 
all  Christmas  orders.  Our  stocks 
of  Christmas  goods  are  now  com¬ 
plete.  Everything  is  ready.  So 
order  now. 

Get  out  your  Ward  Catalogue 
today.  Don’t  put  it  off  till 
Christmas  time.  Don’t  wait  till 
some  things  are  gone. 

Start  today  making  up  your 
Christmas  list.  Order  early. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  (8b  CO. 

Chicago  Kansas  City 

St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Ft.  Worth 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Part  II 

That  picnic  dinner  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  the  only  trouble  being  that  no  one 
felt  like  moving  after  it  was  over !  I 
was  finishing  a  mellow  Greening  apple 
for  dessert  when  it  suddenly  flashed  into 
mind  that  I  had  promised  to  go  and  de¬ 
liver  a  few  patriotic  remarks  at  a  sol¬ 
diers’  meeting  near  by.  I  came  near 
forgeti  ng  all  about  it.  Of  course  one 
cannot  pick  apples  and  pack  away  ap¬ 
plications  from  the  life  of  Columbus  at 
one  time.  While  it  is  doubtful  if  Thom¬ 
as  regards  me  as  an  expert  apple  picker, 
I  imagine  that,  after  all,  I  rank  higher 
in  that  line  than  as  an  orator.  The 
pickers  wene  back  to  the  hill,  while 
Philip  remained  to  pack  apples  and  be 
ready  for  customers.  We  have  an  order 
for  about  75  baskets  to  be  sold  on  a 
roadside  market.  You  must  be  careful 
about  packing  such  goods,  for  people  are 
getting  suspicious  of  such  markets. 
You  cannot  blame  them,  for  they  have 
been  fooled  many  times.  There  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  go  in  the  public  markets,  buy 
vegetables  and  fruit  from  farmers,  and 
then  open  a  roadside  place  and  pose  as 
genuine  producers !  We  are  not  on  a 
main  road,  and  there  is  hardly  enough 
travel  past  our  place  to  justify  a  stand. 
Some  of  our  goods  are  sold  at  a  stand 
several  miles  away,  where  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  cars.  A  better  plan  for 
us  is  to  advertise  in  the  local  papers  and 
bring  people  to  the  farm  in  that  way.  I 
think  some  such  plan  could  be  worked  out 
for  a  community — all  to  unite  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  bring  the  produce  to  some 
central  place  where  it  could  be  sold  di¬ 
rect.  It  is  remarkable  what  can  be  sold 
in  that  way  close  to  the  big  towns.  I 
hear  of  one  man  not  many  miles  from  us 
who  last  year  produced  nearly  5,000 
pumpkins.  He  advertised  and  sold 
everyone  of  them  for  Hallowe’en  cele¬ 
brations.  That  is  not  so  remarkable 
when  you  remember  that  there  are  9,000,- 
000  people  in  what  we  call  the  Greater 
New  York  territory.  It  would  not  be 
hard  to  find  5.000  families  who  need  a 
pumpkin — in  all  that  crowd.  Right  with¬ 
in  10  miles  of  your  farm  are  plenty  of 
people  to  buy  your  goods  if  you  will  only 
let  them  know  what  you  have  to  offer. 
Later  in  the  afternoon  my  daughter 
drove  me  past  the  place  for  our  meet¬ 
ing.  We  have  in  our  neighborhood  a 
“Soldiers’  Rest  Farm,”  where  disabled 
soldiers  are  given  an  outing  or  vacation 
as  they  need  it.  This  seems  to  be  kept 
alive  chiefly  by  voluntary  contribution. 
As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  a  few  patri¬ 
otic  men  and  women  do  practically  all 
the  work  and  raise  most  of  the  needed 
money.  Several  times  a  year  a  public 
meeting  is  held.  Columbus  Day  was 
selected  for  such  a  meeting  this  year. 
Very  likely  you  have  had  some  experience 
in  trying  to  keep  alive  and  help  some 
such  .patriotic  enterprise.  There  is 
usually  a  small  Gideon’s  band  of  people 
who  work  for  the  cause  and  get  small 
credit  for  their  labor.  When  I  was  a 
boy  a  dancing  master  came  into  the 
neighborhood  and  undertook  to  conduct 
a  dancing  school.  He  ended  up  with  a 
dance  at  the  tavern  at  the  corners.  I 
was  not  permitted  to  attend  the  school, 
for  our  folks  thought  dancing  was  wicked. 

I  shall  not  forget  the  hot  arguments 
waged  around  our  kitchen  stove  as  to 
whether  the  fact  that  David  danced  be¬ 
fore  the  ark  had  any  application  to  the 
proposed  dance  at  the  corners.  David’s 
wife,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  laughed  at 
his  capering,  and  she  found  her  counter¬ 
part  in  one  of  our  neighbors  whose  big¬ 
footed  husband  broke  away  and  attended 
the  dancing  school.  The  tavern  dance 
did  not  attract  a  large  crowd — -the  Metho¬ 
dists  had  a  “praise  meeting”  and  drew 
most  of  the  people  away- — when  the  issue 
was  openly  presented.  Rut  the  dancing 
master  was  a  cheerful  soul.  He  went 
around  among  his  faithful  friends  and  put 
up  a  good  face : 

“We  may  l)e  feiv,  but  me  are  very  se¬ 
lect  /” 

The  thought  of  being  “select”  caused 
the  mind  to  expand  so  that  the  few  faith¬ 
ful  dancers  could  not  see  the  great  open 
spaces  on  the  ballroom  floor.  I  know  a 
young  man  who  once  walked  five  miles  to 
give  an  “entertainment”  in  a  country 
church.  Something  went  wrong,  and 
there  were  only  about  a  dozen  people 
scattered  through  the  big  room.  And  the 
sexton,  an  economical  soul,  lighted  only 
half  the  lamps.  It  was  a  Universalist 
church.  Years  before  some  man  with  a 
liberal  mind  has  put  up  this  large  build¬ 
ing  and  given  it  to  the  community.  They 
had  never  been  able  to  produce  a  full 
congregation.  Universalism  was  not  popu¬ 
lar.  and  the  other  denominations  had 
combined  to  hold  a  “social”  which  made 
this  young  man’s  visit  very  unsocial. 
Rut  this  young  man  went  through  his 
program  and  then  tramped  back  home 
with  59  cents  as  his  share  of  the  collec¬ 
tion.  And  when  they  asked  him  how  the 
show  went  off  he  answered  : 

“It  was  a  great  artistic  success!”  I 
have  always  felt  that  this  was  the  proper 
spirit  to  show  at  any  performance  of  a 

modern  Gideon’s  band. 

***** 

F.arly  in  the  afternoon  the  sun  disap¬ 
peared.'  and  a  thick  mist,  or  fog,  fell 
upon  us.  There  was  promise  of  rain, 
but  we  have  had  so  many  broken  prom¬ 


ises  from  Nature  lately  that  we  pay 
little  more  attention  to  such  signs  than 
the  people  of  the  village  did  when  the  boy 
called  “Wolf!  Wolf!”  We  no  longer  have 
the  faith  of  the  little  girl  who  attended 
the  meeting  where  they  were  to  pray  for 
rain.  It  was  a  clear,  starlit  night,  but 
the  little  girl’s  faith  was  so  great  that 
she  carried  her  umbrella.  Ry  the  time  I 
reached  the  meeting  the  air  was  dull  and 
gray,  and  a  sort  of  depression  seemed  to 
have  fallen  upon  the  earth.  On  a  bright 
sunny  day  the  western  view  from  this 
farm  is  glorious.  You  look  across  a  wide 
valley  with  trees  and  farmhouses  and 
glittering  ribbons  and  patches  of  water 
where  streams  run  down  the  hills  to  lit¬ 
tle  ponds.  Now  the  gray  fog  bad  dimmed 
the  glorious  view.  There  were  perhaps 
150  faithful  friends  who  had  turned  out 
to  help.  It  came  to  me  that  here  was  a 
typical  illustration  of  the  way  too  many 
Americans  regard  public  service  and  their 
personal  part  in  government.  About  20 
miles  away,  as  the  crow  flies,  at  the  “Yan¬ 
kee  Stadium”  in  New  York,  nearly  70,- 
000  half-insane  people  were  watching  a 
ball  game.  They  had  spent  more  than 
$200,000  for  t  wo  hours  of  excitement.  At 
a  horse  race  a  few  miles  away  there  were 
some  25,000  more,  while  various  nearby 
football  games  attracted  as  many  more. 
Yet  here  on  this  lonely  hill  less  than  200 
people  came  to  show  their  patriotism  in 
a  practical  way !  That  seemed  like  a 
good  subject  to  talk  about — why  do  re¬ 
publics  seems  so  ungrateful?  Mr.  Aver¬ 
age  Man  and  Mrs.  Average  Woman  seem 
to  feel  that  when  they  have  paid  their 
taxes  they  have  done  their  full  duty  to 
their  country.  Then  they  go  their  way 
and  expect  that  mysterious  thing  we  call 
the  government  to  do  all  the  rest.  Nat¬ 
urally,  any  “government,”  like  any  man 
or  woman,  left  alone  with  great  sums  of 
money  and  only  a  perfunctory  oversight, 
will  pick  up  the  habit  of  living  to  help 
itself,  keep  itself  in  power  and  help  its 
friends.  The  only  safety  in  a  republic 
is  when  men  and  women  know  that  they 
must  do  it  themselves  if  they  are  to  have 
any  share  in  government.  A  meeting  like 
this  one  is  the  finest  thing  that  can  hap¬ 
pen,  because  it  means  personal  interest, 
personal  sacrifice  and  placing  an  ideal 
above  the  hard  material  things  of  life. 
The  finest  thing  we  can  ever  do  to  our 
children  is  to  -try  to  make  them  under¬ 
stand  that  work  of  this  sort  is  the  greatest 
thing  for  them.  The  greatest  need  of  the 
world  today  is  sympathetic  vision.  We 
are  sure  to  see  marvelous  changes  in  the 
future.  If  we  sit  still  and  merely  let 
them  come  for  our  profit  or  enjoyment, 
without  trying  to  make  them  free  to  the 
people,  our  children  will  face  a  form  of 
industrial  slavery,  or  be  forced  into  a 
revolution  to  obtain  what  should  be  theirs 
as  result  of  evolution.  The  mere  fact  that 
Columbus  discovered  a  new  continent  was 
but  a  small  part  of  what  he  did  for  the 
world.  His  greater  service  to  humanity 
was  kindling  in  the  soul  of  men  the  fire 
of  hope  that  somewhere  across  the  sea 
there  was  a  land  where  the  poor  and  the 
plain  people  might  have  opportunity  to 
do  it  themselves  by  really  having  a  hand 
in  government.  Our  fathers  gained  that 
right,  but  we  are  slowly  passing  it  away 
by  simply  growling  over  our  taxes  and 
then  standing  back  to  let  the  “govern¬ 
ment”  do  the  job  without  oversight.  The 
very  rich  will  never  do  it  themselves. 
They  are  afraid  of  losing  some  of  their 
money.  The  very  poor  will  not  do  it. 
Most  of  them  would  like  to  take  money 
from  others !  Do  it  yourself  is  the  work 
of.  the  great  middle  class'  of  society, 
neither  rich  nor  poor,  but  working  people 
who  want  a  future  that  will  give  their 
children  better  opportunity  (not  greater 
ease)  than  they  ever  have  had.  The  most 
that  we  need  in  education  is  the  training 
to  make  these  same  middle-class  people 
proud  of  their  position  in  society  and 
conscious  of  their  power.  Too  many  of 
our  young  people  are  trained  to  envy  the 
rich  and  to  strain  every  selfish  end  to 
imitate  their  habits  of  life.  I  would 
rather  have  my  children  develop  char¬ 
acter  rather  than  accumulate  cash.  As 
for  the  power  of  the  common  people,  it 
is  too  frequently  used  merely  to  tear 
things  down.  I  want  to  see  this  tremend¬ 
ous  power  trained  to  build  things  up ! 
***** 

Well,  it  was  a  good  meeting  in  the  fact 
that  those  who'  came  were  geninue  help¬ 
ers,  and  they  made  the  meeting  go.  After 
it  was  over  I  tramped  on  along  the  dusty 
road,  thinking  many  things — some,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  unsuited  to  the  day.  Several  peo¬ 
ple  came  dashing  along  in  cars,  stopping 
to  offer  me  a  ride,  but  I  declined — I  was 
trying  to  do  it  myself.  At  last  there 
came  a  whirl  of  dust  around  a  corner, 
and  a  car  that  seemed  familiar  came  in 
sight,  with  a  smiling  young  woman  of 
substantial  figure  at  the  wheel.  M^ 
daughter  had  torn  herself  away  from  that 
great  thesis  to  bring  her  father  home. 
And  home  we  went  through  the  gathering 
dusk,  discussing  many  things,  from  the 
influence  of  Shakespeare  upon  modern 
thought  to  the  “Giants”  and  their  chance 
to  win  the  championship !  Very  likely  I 
am  better  qualified  to  discuss  the  Giants 
or  “Rabe”  Ruth  shaking  a  bat  than 
Shakespare.  Night  had  fallen  as  we 
reached  home.  The  apples  were  ready  for 
delivery,  and  two  more  loads  had  come 
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Made-to-Order  Fitness 
for  Farm  Service 

The  Speed  Wagon  has  fleetness  for  bringing  the 
markets  nearer, — 

Certainty  of  mechanical  performance  that  puts 
an  end  to  wayside  stops, — 

Brute  power,  relatively  light  chassis  weight,  sen¬ 
sible  balance  and  pneumatic  tires  so  that  all  roads 
can  be  surely  and  safely  negotiated, — 

Correct  capacity  for  the  average  farm  loads, — 
500  to  2500  pounds, — 

Simplicity  and  accessibility  to  promote  ease  of 
attention  and  adjustment, — 

Double -frame  mounting  of  power  units  for 
smoother  driving  and  longer  life, — 

Economy  that  makes  the  Speed  Wagon  the 
cheapest  commercial  car  in  the  world. 

Designed  and  manufactured  in  the  big  Reo  shops, 
— not  assembled.  Chassis,  $1185  at  Lansing, 
plus  tax.  Nearly  100,000  in  operation. 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Lansing  Mich 
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SEDAN 


SEDAN  is  the  newest  of  the  com¬ 
fortable,  smart,  roll  front  laundered 
styles  so  popular  today. 


Never  have  starched  collars  been 
quite  so  comfortable  as  this  season’s 
newest  style  in 


If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  SEDAN,  send 
us  his  name,  your  size  and  75c  for  four. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  INC. 

TROY,  N.  Y.,  Makers  of 


MARK  TWAIN  Collars,  HALLMARK  Shirts  and 
HALLMARK  Athletic  Underwear 


I  EADCLAD\  Galvanized  fToncan. 

IftinH  Metal  Roofing!  Specialists^ 

CONSUMERS! MFG.& 
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Metal  Roofing,  HI  Styles 
Metal  Shingles  Spouting’ 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own4  Builder 

By  U.  Armstrong  Robert* 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1-50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKEB 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  V. 
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from  the  hills.  Mother  got  supper — we 
had  a  cheese  souffle,  to  which  the  hens, 
the  cows  and  the  flour  barrel  and  cheese 
contributed,  bread  and  butter,  strawber¬ 
ries,  and,  of  course,  baked  apple.  Then 
we  settled  down  for  the  evening.  Mother 
and  Aunt  Charlotte  continued  tlieir  ex¬ 
tended  conversation — though  what  they 
find  for  those  long  continued  dialogues  is 
beyond  me.  The  little  girl  went  out  to  a 
party,  my  daughter  attacked  her  thesis 
once  more,  and  I  started  a  chapter  in  my 
book.  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  the  idea 
that  home  influences  and  youth  determine 
the  man’s  character.  It  was  hard  to  de¬ 
velop  my  idea  with  all  the  children  away. 
If  the  boys  were  here  they  would  have 
their  radio  going  full  blast  over  the  ball 
game.  If  Rose  were  here  I  should  hardly 
be  able  to  write  a  line.  But  the  pickers 
must  be  paid.  The  girl  wants  her  wages 
in  money.  Mother  takes  hers  in  goods. 
She  has  just  come  in  to  call  for  a  bucket 
of  potatoes  and  one  of  apples  to  go  to 
some  poor  folks  Tip  the  road.  She  charges 
high  wages,  but  takes  them  in  kind.  And 
so  Columbus  Day  comes  to  an  end.  Be¬ 
fore  I  go  to  bed  I’m  going  to  walk  down 
the  road  and  back.  No  use  trying  to  look 
at  the  stars — the  fog  is  too  thick,  but 
what  does  that  matter?  The  stars  are 
there,  safe  above  the  fog — and  I  know  it. 

II.  w.  c. 


Another  Hypotl»esis  Regarding  Seeds 

Being  greatly  interested  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  mysterious  appearance  of 
plants  in  apparently  unaccountable 
places,  I  am  impelled  to  offer  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  case  described  on  page 
1256  by  W.  K.  Smalley,  viz.,  the  sporadic 
appearance  of  groups  of  young  hickory 
and  oak  trees  in  previously  treeless  prai¬ 
rie  sections.  It  seems  hardly  probable 
that  the  necessary  hickorynuts  and  acorns 
could  be  transported  by  birds  or  animals 
to  such  distances  as  this  case  would  re¬ 
quire.  Birds  could,  of  course,  cover  the 
necessary  distance,  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  species  of  bird  which  feeds  on 
such  materials  except  wild  turkeys,  which 
eat  acorns.  As  wild  turkeys  do  not.  I  be¬ 
lieve.  occur  in  open  prairie  country,  birds 
may  be  eliminated.  Winds  in  the  ordinary 
sense  may  be  eliminated  also,  as  no  or¬ 
dinary  wind  could  do  more  than  roll  such 
objects  as  acorns  a  few  inches  or  feet  un¬ 
der  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Tor¬ 
nadoes,  however,  capable  of  carrying  en¬ 
tire  buildings  hundreds  of  feet  or  even 
half  a  mile,  might  conceivably  gather  up 
thousands  of  nuts,  etc.,  raise  them  several 
thousand  feet  and  carry  them  many  miles, 
scattering  them  over  a  wide  area.  The 
absence  of  other  species  of  trees  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  heavier  nuts, 
if  any  (for  instance,  black  walnuts) 
would  not  be  carried  so  far,  while  lighter 
tree  seeds,  such  as  maple,  ash,  elm,  etc., 
would  be  carried  much  farther  before  set¬ 
tling  to  earth.  The  fact  that  acorns  and 
hickorynuts  are  approximately  equal  ’ n 
weight  and  bulk  would  favor  tins  hypoth¬ 
esis,  as  would  also  the  frequency  of  tor¬ 
nadoes  on  the  prairies,  •  It  is  my  observa¬ 
tion  that  nuts  and  acorns  as  a  rule  do 
not,  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  retain 
their  vitality  over  more  than  one  Win¬ 
ter,  hence  there  is  no  possibility  of  their 
lying  dormant  in  the  ground  for  years, 
waiting  for  favorable  conditions  to  ger¬ 
minate,  as  probably  does  occur  with  seeds 
of  grasses,  weeds,  etc.  I  hope  other  cases 
of  a  like  nature  will  be  reported  in  your 
most  interesting  and  useful  paper. 

Connecticut.  F.  F.  burton. 


The  Mole  Plant 

I  am  sending  specimen  of  the  so-called 
mole  plant,  which  is  said  to  drive  moles 
away.  It  has  a  small  yellow  flower,  dies 
down,  and  grows  again  in  Spring ;  also 
from  seeds.  I  think  it  must  be  some  kind 
of  milkweed.  My  neighbor,  who  gave  me 
the  plant,  says  they  are  not  troubled  with 
moles  where  it  is  growing..  While  I' 
could  not  say  definitely  that  it  clears  out 
or  kills  the  moles,  the  circumstances  look 
that  way.  Moles  do  not  come  in  my  gar¬ 
den  now.  What  is  this  plant,  and  does 
it  really  drive  moles  away?  w.  s. 

Springtown,  Pa. 

The  “mole  plant”  sent  us  is  the  caper 
spurge,  botanically  Euphorbia  Lathyris. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  is  found 
wild  in  some  localities  here,  and  is  also 
grown  in  gardens.  It  is  a  biennial.  The 
belief  that  it  reoels  moles  is  quite  gen¬ 
eral,  and  in  California  it  is  called  gopher 
plant,  as  it  is  thought  to  repel  gophers. 
We  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any 
foundation  for  this  belief. 

This  spurge  has  a  stout  erect  stem  2  ft. 
high  or  over,  with  thick  glaucous  leaves ; 
the  stem  leaves  are  lance-linear,  while 
those  around  the  bract  of  yellowish  flow¬ 
ers  are  heart-shaped  or  ovate.  The  seed 
pods  are  similar  to  those  of  snow-on-the- 
mountain,  its  near  relation.  The  plant 
has  an  exceedingly  acrid  milky  juice,  and 
the  whole  plant  has  the  properties  of  a 
drastic  purge.  An  oil  expressed  from  the 
seeds  has  been  used  in  medicine,  but  is 
said  by  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  to  be  very 
uncertain  in  its  effect. 


“You  have  heard  what  the  last  wit¬ 
ness  said,”  persisted  counsel,  “and  yet 
your  evidence  is  to  the  contrary.  Am  I 
to  infer  that  you  wish  to  throw  doubt  on 
her  veracity?”  The  polite  young  man 
waved  a  deprecating  hand.  “Not  at  all.” 
he  replied.  “I  merely  wish  to  make  it 
clear  what  a  liar  I  am  if  she’s  speaking 
the  truth.” — Tit-Bits. 


In  the  Family  for  50  Years 


IT  is  a  fact  that  "Gold  Seal”  rubber  footwear  has 
been  worn  exclusively  in  many  families  for  more 
than  fifty  years. 

That  is  the  reward  of  unchanged  quality — of  down¬ 
right  merit! 

It  has  been  our  policy,  from  the  beginning,  to  use 
only  the  best  grade  of  pure  Para  Rubber,  and  the 
finest  Workmanship  in  making  "Gold  Seal”  goods. 
No  shoddy,  substitutes,  or  inferior  materials  of  any 
kind  are  permitted  in  our  factory. 

The  wisdom  of  our  extra-quality  manufacturing  policy 
is  increasingly  reflected  in  the  buying  wisdom  of 
people,  like  you,  who  are  buying  only  on  known  values. 

Insist  upon  being  supplied  'with  "Cjold  Seal ”  rubber  foot¬ 
wear.  Look  for  the  label — the  mark  of  genuineness.  It  is 
a  guarantee  of  long  wear, perfect  ft,  and  real  foot  comfort. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Qeneral  Offices  :  787-9  Broadway,  New  York 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  }8o-z  East  Water  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  no}  Washington  Ave. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  371-7  Sibley  St.  Portland, Ore.,  61  -7  Fourth  St. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  807  Baltimore  Ave.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  539  Mission  St. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE 

GOLD  SEAL 

[GOODYEAR] 

OVERSHOES 
RUBBERS 
BOOTS 


Look 
for  the 
Cold  Seal 

Like  the 
Sterling 
Markon 
Silver 


Good  Tences  Tay  Trojits 

One  of  the  most  profitable  investments  you  can  make  on 
the  farm  is  building  strong,  effective,  hog-tight  fences.  This 
enables  you  to  pasture  fields,  rotate  crops  and  farm  on  a 
modern  scientific  basis.  Make  sure  of  honestly  constructed 
fences  of  full  gauge,  heavily  galvanized  wire  by  using 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Company’s 

'Pittsburgh  RifecC  ' Columbia " 

WS  Tence  ‘Kd  IE  Fence 


These  two  dependable  brands  represent  the  two  approved 
types  of  fence,  and  together  afford  the  correct  style  and 
type  of  fence  for  every  purpose,  whether  for  field,  barn¬ 
yard,  orchard,  garden,  poultry  run  or  lawn.  These  fences  are 
made  under  our  own  careful  supervision  at  every  stage  of 
manufacture. 

For  twenty  years  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  has  held  a  prominent 
place  among  stiff-stay  fences.  It  is  fabricated  by  the  perfected 
electric  welding  process,  producing  a  neat,  strong  and  durable 
fence.  Representing  the  other  approved  type,  “Columbia” 
Fencing  is  made  with  the  “Columbia”  hinge-joint  that  grips 
with  grit,  producing  a  flexible  fence  fabric  of  unsurpassed 
strength  and  durability. 

You  can  get  both  of  these  brands  of  dependable  fence 
from  a  dealer  near  you  or  write  us  and  we’ll  see  that  you  are 
supplied.  Our  Good  Fence  Catalogues  sent  free. 


Pittsburgh  Steel  Company 

716  Union  Trust  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


New  York  Chicago 


Memphis 


Dallas  Francisco 
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Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printea 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
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MR.  DEVENDORF’S  article  on  the  new  school 
law  (next  page)  is  the  best  analysis  of  that 
measure  we  have  seen.  lie  shows  clearly  that  the 
full  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  bill  is  to  bring  about 
consolidation  whenever  possible.  The  entire  frame¬ 
work  of  the  bill  is  designed  for  that  purpose.  On 
page  97(1  we  printed  the  following,  taken  from  the 
Rochester  Herald.  It  is  reprinted  now  to  show,  still 
further,  just  what  the  backers  of  this  bill  have  in 
mind.  Members  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one 
went  to  the  Governor  and  asked  him  to  favor  the 
bill: 

1’rof.  George  A.  Works,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Twenty-one,  and  other  speakers  argued  that  a  unifi¬ 
cation  of  the  taxation  for  school  purposes  would  bring 
about  consolidation  of  schools  without  compulsion.  They 
advocated  compulsory  taxation  unification,  but  were  op¬ 
posed  to  compulsory  consolidation. 

The  Governor  said  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  get 
one  without  the  other,  and  he  told  them  he  wanted  to 
see  the  one-room  school  wiped  out.  The  reply  of  the 
committee  members  to  this  was  that  one,  taxation 
would  undoubtedly  bring  the  other. 

No  one  has  ever  repudiated  this  report.  We  think 
Governor  Smith  sized  up  the  situation  exactly.  The 
Committee  of  Twenty-one  would  occupy  a  better  po¬ 
sition  if,  instead  of  trying  to  hide  behind  a  smoke 
screen  of  words,  its  members  had  come  out  openly 
and  said,  ''This  is  a  consolidation  measure,  and  ice 
can  argue  in  favor  of  it.”  No  one  is  deceived  by 
their  dodging  and  evasion  of  the  issue.  Mr.  Deven- 
dorf's  suggestion  of  a  meeting  in  every  school  dis¬ 
trict  is  great.  No  time  is  to  be  lost.  In  order  to  get 
it  started  will  you  get  going  in  your  district  and 
organize  such  a  meeting?  Let  us  know  at  once  what 
you  can  do.  We  must,  all  of  us,  prepare  to  do  volun¬ 
teer  work  in  this  case. 

* 

E  think  the  introduction  of  the  Cortland  apple 
is  a  great  event  in  the  history  of  New  York 
fruit  growing.  It  is  no  chance  seedling,  like  Baldwin 
or  Spy,  but  the  result  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  re¬ 
produce  the  fine  qualities  of  McIntosh,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  virtues  which  that  fine  variety  lacks.  The 
result  is  a  large,  finely  colored  apple,  retaining  much 
of  the  McIntosh  flavor,  fully  a  month  later,  a  good 
keeper,  and  with  the  -ability  to  hang  to  the  tree. 
The  tendency  of  McIntosh  to  fall  from  the  tree  is 
quite  a  serious  defect.  Baldwin  has  long  been 
known  as  the  standard  red  apple  for  this  section,  but 
of  late  years  it  has  been  failing.  The  greatest  need 
of  the  orchardist  has  been  some  good  substitute  for 
this  old-time  favorite.  When  Cortland  was  first 
fruited  it  was  not  considered  a  Baldwin  substitute, 
since  it  ripened  too  early.  With  each  year  of  fruit¬ 
ing,  however,  it  becomes  more  evident  that  Cortland 
may  l>o  considered  such  a  substitute  and,  all  things 
considered,  probably  the  best  one  that  has  yet  ap- 
pcared.  We  do  not  want  to  start  any  unhealthy 
“boom”  for  Cortland,  or  to  encourage  our  readers  to 
pay  extravagant  prices  for  the  trees,  but  it  seems  to 
us  the  most  promising  variety  for  this  section  that 
has  been  introduced  for  years. 

* 

HENEVER  the  apple  comes  up  for  discussion 
we  are  amazed  at  its  wide  range  of  use.  Like 
milk,  the  apple  is  no  longer  considered  as  a  mere 
luxury;  it  is  a  medicated  food.  It  substitutes  in 
every  requirement  of  life  from  pill  to  polisher.  “An 
apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away”;  that  is,  if  you 
will  eat  the  skin  of  the  apple  along  with  the  pulp. 
Where  can  you  find  a  more  agreeaWe  form  of  medi¬ 
cal  acids  and  iron  than  may  be  found  in  a  good 
apple?  Everyone  of  normal  mind  will  understand 
the  value  of  the  apple  as  a  pill,  hut  not  all  know  it 
as  a  polisher.  It  will  put  bloom  and  beauty  on  the 
skin.  What  society  woman  could  dream  of  any 
more  satisfying  social  victory  than  to  he  known  as  a 
genuine  apple-faced  beauty?  She  may  reach  such  a 


condition  if  nature  has  given  her  a  face  capable  of 
taking  on  a  polish  by  eating  a  bowl  of  baked  apple 
and  milk  twice  a  day !  And  as  a  combined  tooth¬ 
paste  and  brush  the  apple  has  few  equals.  Probably 
the  greatest  enemy  of  our  teeth  today  is  pyorrhoea, 
the  disease  which  has  destroyed  so  many  teith  with 
its  bacteria,  and  killed  off  so  many  spellers  with  its 
combination  of  letters.  The  acids  in  a  sour  apple 
will  weaken  or  destroy  these  bacteria.  Thus  weak 
vinegar  is  a  good  mouth  wash,  while  the  act  of  eat¬ 
ing  a  mellow  sour  apple  will  brush  the  teeth  and  put 
the  acid  where  it  is  most  needed.  In  all  seriousness, 
the  act  of  eating  two  good,  mellow  apples  each  day 
will  prove  the  most  useful  exercise  you  can  take  up. 

* 

T  has  been  pointed  out  as  a  difference  between 
“labor”  and  agricultural  financing  that  when 
farmers  want  financial  help  they  apply  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment;  when  organized  labor  needs  capital  the 
members  do  it  themselves.  Something  like  a  dozen 
banks,  with  capital  exceeding  $30,000,000,  have  al¬ 
ready  been  organized  or  secured  by  labor  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  most  cases  old-established  institutions 
were  secured  by  obtaining  control  of  a  majority  of 
the  stock.  The  funds  used  for  this  purpose  repre¬ 
sent  dues  and  assessments  paid  by  members  of  local 
organizations  and  accumulated  as  surplus.  It.  has 
been  stated  that  this  great  saving  has  been  made 
largely  possible  by  Prohibition,  since  most  people 
agree  that  dues  and  debts  are  easier  to  collect  than 
when  the  open  saloon  flourished.  Be  that  as  it  may. 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  “labor”  has  learned  how 
to  finance  its  own  affairs  without  calling  upon  the 
government  for  direct  aid.  The  question  now  arises, 
why  cannot  farmers  as  a  class  do  much  the  same 
thing?  So  far  as  the  North  Atlantic  slope  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  not  a  rural  county  wherein  the 
farmers  cannot  raise  cash  and  good  collateral  enough 
to  finance  every  needed  farm  enterprise  twice  over. 
At  present  a  good  share  of  this  capital  is  invested  in 
outside  enterprises  which  cause  more  or  less  direct 
injury  or  competition  to  farmers.  A  large  share  of 
the  money  is  put  into  foolish  or  gambling  chances, 
many  of  them  not  only  useless  but  immoral.  Now  if 
this  money,  or  part  of  it,  could  be  used  to  establish 
farm  banks,  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the  new 
labor  banks,  our  farmers  would  be  put  in  a  far  bet¬ 
ter  position.  Labor  is  showing  the  way  to  agricul¬ 
ture  in  this  matter.  It  is  true  that  the  politicians 
and  the  big  financial  interests  would  ridicule  and  at¬ 
tack  such  a  proposition.  The  bankers  want  the  usual 
money-changer’s  profit  on  all  farm  trade,  while  the 
politicians  want  to  make  the  farmer  believe  that  his 
help  must  come  from  the  “government” — which  they 
will  control.  Now  the  farmers  collectively  have  all 
the  money  needed  to  finance  their  own  business ; 
in  other  words,  do  it  themselves.  Why  do  the  great 
farm  organizations  not  stop  barking  at  the  moon  and 
bite  right  into  the  money  question? 

* 

This  practice  of  killing  animals  -and  birds  in  order 
that  women  can  deck  themselves  out  uselessly  seems 
about  as  hellish  a  thing  as  anything  on  earth. 

HE'SE  remarks  are  attributed  to  Dr.  William 
Stillman  before  the  World  Humane  Conference. 
This  strong  language  was  applauded,  but  we  venture 
to  say  it  will  not  go  far  with  most  women  until  some 
substitute  for  furs  is  made  fashionable.  A  few 
years  ago  Mr.  Edward  Bok  started  a  great  crusade 
of  this  sort.  Mr.  Bok  is  noted  as  a  man  of  power 
and  persistence,  but  he  had  to  acknowledge  that  the 
women  would  not  listen  to  him  so  long  as  fashion 
decreed  that  bird  ornaments  are  to  be  worn.  Tirades 
against  the  practice,  and  ordinary  appeals  to  human¬ 
ity  will  not  avail.  Most  women  will  listen  atten¬ 
tively,  agree,  and  then  continue  to  wear  furs  and 
bird  plumage,  because  others  do.  Hindenburg  lost 
the  great  war  by  trying  to  smash  through.  Foeh 
won  it  by  side-stepping  and  getting  into  the  Ger¬ 
man  imagination.  Dr.  William  Stillman  might  learn 
a  lesson  from  that.  There  are  “fabric  furs”  so  beau¬ 
tifully  made  that  they  seem  superior  to  many  nat¬ 
ural  skins.  Make  them  fashionable!  Get  society 
women  to  wear  them.  As  for  feathers,  the  finest 
possible  array  can  be  found  right  in  the  farmyard. 
From  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  through  R.  I. 
Red,  Plymouth  Rock,  the  various  Buff  breeds  to 
Langshans  and  Black  Jersey  Giants,  every  conceiv¬ 
able  shade  or  tint  can  be  found.  Is  it  not  possible 
to  make  a  society  woman  feel  that  the  tail  feathers 
of  a  turkey  or  a  gorgeous  rooster  are  just  as  roman¬ 
tic  and  beautiful  as  some  murdered  song  bird?  The 
thing  is  worth  trying.  Once  adopted  it  might  put 
the  World  Humane  Society  partly  out  of  business, 
but  what  a  boom  it  would  make  for  the  American 
hen !  Here  we  have  a  chance  for  a  few  “society 
queens”  to  lead  the  way  to  practical  things.  Let 
them  make  hen  feathers  fashionable  as  ornaments! 


November  3,  1923 

WE  have  seen  a  letter  written  by  Secretary 
Hoover  to  President  Harding  last  Spring,  in 
•which  this  great  question  of  public  expenses  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  President  Harding  called  for  the  facts,  and 
Mr.  Hoover  shows  that  the  public  construction  pro¬ 
gram  is  interfering  with  business.  Nation,  State, 
county  and  community  are  all  rushing  to  construct 
everything,  from  a  government  palace  down  through 
roads  and  bridges  to  a  henhouse  at  some  public  insti¬ 
tution.  Some  of  these  are  needed ;  others  might 
wait  for  years  without  injury  to  anyone.  Many  of 
these  enterprises  are  being  floated  through  the  sale 
of  bonds,  many  of  them  sold  at  a  discount  to  banks 
and  capitalists.  These  bonds  are,  for  the  most  part, 
exempt  from  taxation.  The  result  is  that  great  sums 
of  money  are  taken  from  enterprises  which  pay  a 
share  of  the  income  tax  and  put  into  securities 
which  enable  the  owners  to  evade  their  just  share  of 
government  support.  Not  only  this,  but  the  banks 
naturally  prefer  this  form  of  investment,  and  have 
less  money  to  loan  on  private  security.  The  con¬ 
tractors  who  are  rushing  these  great  construction 
programs  offer  extravagant  labor  prices,  and  thus 
compete  with  farming  and  other  lines  of  business 
on  unfair  terms.  It  is  true  that  the  money  from 
these  great  construction  operations  is  distributed 
through  city  and  town,  but  it  has  developed  habits 
of  extravagance,  and  is  today  the  most  serious 
menace  to  farming,  at  least  in  the  Eastern  States. 
At  a  time  when  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment 
such  building  would  he  a  godsend  to  the  nation,  but 
now  -it  is  quite  the  reverse,  particularly  to  farmers 
and  country  people.  This  great  construction  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  called  off  until  the  problem  of  farm 
labor  can  be  adjusted.  This  enters  into  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  proposed  school  law.  If  that  law  should 
he  enforced,  it  will  mean  the  immediate  demand  for 
millions  of  school  building  construction,  and  the 
rural  people  simply  c-annot  stand  it  at  this  time. 

* 

lVfOW  comes  the  season  for  “lighting  the  hens,”  or 
IN  turning  a  part  of  the  night  into  day — for  the 
feathered  queens.  The  object  is  not  to  lighten  the 
hen’s  labor,  but  to  increase  it.  The  longer  day  gives 
her  a  shorter  night,  and  thus  less  danger  of  having 
an  empty  stomach — if  a  hen  may  be  said  to  have  a 
stomach.  At  any  rate,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
a  flock  of  healthy  hens,  in  a  comfortable  house,  will 
lay  more  eggs  during  the  Winter  season  if  several 
hours  of  artificial  light  can  be  added  to  natural  day¬ 
light.  Of  course  the  hens  eat  more,  but  they  pay  for 
the  extra  feed.  All  agree  that  the  hen  will  crowd 
more  of  her  total  egg  yield  into  the  naturally  dark 
days  if  the  house  is  kept  lighted.  The  wonder  is 
that  the  plan  was  not  worked  out  years  ago.  We 
once  worked  for  a  farmer  who  got  his  hired  help  out 
of  bed  before  daylight.  One  man  from  the  north  of 
Europe  expressed  his  sentiments  as  follows : 

“He  ban  one  fine  country  where  they  bounce  a 
man  out  in  the  night  to  eat.” 

And,  like  the  hens,  he  responded  with  extra  work. 


Brevities 

How  many  young  men  will  run  after  duty  as  they  will 
after  beauty? 

There  seem  to  be  people  who  will  pay  for  gasoline 
before  they  will  pay  for  groceries. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  following  named  firm’  Best 
&  Wurst,  grocers!  They  probably  handle  everything 
from  oleo  to  fine  butter ! 

What  is  known  as  “Ford’s  Fertilizer”  is  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  This  is  an  acid  chemical  supplying  ammonia 
often  used  as  a  substitute  for  nitrate  of  soda. 

Someone  writes  us  a  good  letter  in  which  he  says  we 
should  count  up  our  blessings.  By  a  slip  of  the  pen  he 
gets  it  “crank  up” — which  we  think  is  good  advice. 

Remember  that  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  the  chemical 
used  for  killing  bean  weevils  or  “bugs” !  Put  the  beans 
in  an  airtight  box,  put  the  chemical  on  top,  cover  it 
over,  and  the  fumes  will  do  the  rest. 

Those  who  must  depend  partly  on  dry  corn  fodder 
for  feeding  horses  and  other  stock  this  Winter  will  do 
well  to  clean  the  stalks  up  first  and  hold  the  hay  for 
later  feeding. 

In  storing  potatoes  leave- a  chance  for  the  air  to  cir¬ 
culate  up  through  the  pile.  This  is  often  done  by  put¬ 
ting  strawberry  crates  here  and  there,  one  on  top  of  an¬ 
other.  up  through.  This  gives  good  ventilation  and  will 
usually  prevent  “sweating.” 

Out  in  California  a  tourist  saw  in  advance  a  car 
bearing  a  sign  like  this:  “This  car  is  driven  by  the 
blind  man.  Naturally  one  would  be  very  careful 
about  disturbing  such  a  driver,  until  he  found  that  the 
man  was  agent  for  some  new  brand  of  window  blinds ! 

A  famous  Maryland  nursery  and  florist  firm  gives  an 
annual  Dahlia  show  each  season  when  these  flowers  are 
at  their  best.  This  year  70.000  persons  visited  the 
show  during  one  week,  on  Sunday  the  attendance  being 
28.000,  while  7,000  autos  were  parked  on  the  grounds. 
A  convincing  tribute  to  a  beautiful  flower. 

The  scientists  formerly  claimed  that  the  reason  why 
fruit  trees  usually  grew  poorly  in  sod  is  because  the 
grass  robs  them  of  moisture.  Now  they  say  the  grass 
takes  up  the  nitrates  as  formed  and  thus  robs  the  trees 
of  available  plant  food.  This  may  account  for  the  great 
results  usually  obtained  when  nitrate  of  soda  is  used  in 
a  sod  orchard. 
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New  School  Bill  is  a  Consolidation  Measure 


WHAT  THE  MEASURE  IS— The  rural  school  bill 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one 
and  introduced  in  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  is 
essentially  a  consolidation  measure.  Spokesmen  of  the 
committee  claim  that  it  is  not,  and  attempt  to  prove 
their  assertion  by  quoting  the  following  sentence  from 
the  very  first  section  in  their  bill :  “After  this  act  takes 
effect,  such  school  districts  (common  school  districts 
and  union  free  school  districts  having  less  than  4,500 
population)  shall  not  be  dissolved  or  their  territory 
annexed  to  other  districts  without  the  consent  of  the 
qualified  electors  (voters)  of  the  district  expressed  as 
prescribed  in  this  act.”  After  throwing  out  this  smoke 
screen  the  proponents  of  this  bill  have  consistently 
avoided  a  further  explanation  to  show  our  country 
people  just  how  the  district  school  is  safeguarded  (as 
they  claim  it  is)  as  prescribed  in  this  act.  Instead, 
they  have  contended  themselves  by  howling  a  chorus 
that  consolidation  would  be  impossible  under  this  bill 
unless  sanctioned  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people  con¬ 
cerned.  Yet !  I  have  heard  a  long  table  of  them 
shout  “No!  No!  No!”  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
bill  leaned  toward  consolidation. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES— Now,  just  what  are  some 
of  the  consolidation  features  of  the  bill  which  you  never 
hear  the  committee  proclaim?  In  the  first  place,  all 
school  property,  or  lack  of  it,  expressed  by  bonded  in¬ 
debtedness,  in  a  proposed  community  is  consolidated. 
(Sec.  1269.)  The  district  school  no  longer  belongs  to 
the  district..  In  the  second  place,  districts  are  prepared 
for  consolidation  (Sec.  1226).  In  mapping  out  the  pro¬ 
posed  community  districts  Section  1221  provides  that 
special  attention  shall  be  given  to  associating  in'o 
groups  those  school  districts  about  community  centers 
that  are  connected  by  lines  of  transportation.  Funda¬ 
mentally,  the  community  district  is  a  groundwork 
provision  for  a  consolidated  school.  Provision  for  con¬ 
solidation  does  not  stop  here,  but  fruitage  is  assured  to 
the  plan  by  incorporating  in  the  bill  Section  12S2,  which 
compels  the  community  district  to  furnish  high  school 
facilities  for  a  full  four-year  course,  and  Section  1292, 
which  provides  for  compulsory  transportation.  The 
committee  has  been  very  specific  in  branding  compul¬ 
sory  consolidation  as  a  terrible  thing — they  have  rated 
as  one  of  their  main  points  the  section  which  they  say 
will  deprive  district  superintendents  of  the  authority 
necessai-y  to  force  consolidation — but  they  seem  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  approval  of  compulsory  transportation. 
The  practical-minded  farmer  will  seriously  question 
whether  compulsory  transportation  does  not  also  mean 
compulsory  consolidation.  If  a  few  pupils  must  be 
transported  from  each  district  to  a  community  center, 
why  not  transport  them  all? 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  LAW.— Section  1283  reads: 
“The  schools  maintained  in  the  sevei’al  school  districts 
comprising  a  community  district  at  the  time  of  the 
taking  effect  of  this  article  shall  be  continued  by  the 
community  board  until  closed  as  provided  herein.”  The 
schools  are  to  be  continued  until  they  are  closed,  and 
considerable  provision  has  been  made  for  closing  them. 
Compulsory  transportation  is  the  particular  feature  in 
the  bill  which  would  accomplish  this  result.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  maintaining  a  system  of  transportation  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  properly  financing  our  present  schools  would  be 
prohibitive.  One  feature  or  the  other  would  have  to  go, 
and  since  transportation  is  not  optional  with  the  com¬ 
munity  board,  the  closing  of  a  gi-eat  number  of  our 
schools  would  be  brought  about. 

The  bill  also  contains  other  px-ovisions  which  would 
influence  the  closing  of  schools.  The  community  board, 
upon  certification  by  the  district  supei-intendent  that  a 
school  building  is  unfit  for  use,  can  close  any  school 
building  in  the  community  for  an  indefinte  period.  The 
district  superintendent  is  given  power  to  condemn  a 
school  site  and  if  approved  by  the  intermediate  board  a 
new  location  must  be  secured  for  the  school  or  the 
school  closed.  The  district  superintendent  can  also  con¬ 
demn  a  school  building,  and  if  approved  by  the  intei-me- 
diate  boai-d,  a  new  building  will  have  to  be  constructed 
or  the  school  closed. 

AGAINST  THE  SMALL  SCHOOL— The  bill  as  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Legislature  contained  two  other  provis¬ 
ions  which  glaringly  discriminated  against  the  small 
school.  When  the  normal  average  daily  attendance  of 
pupils  in  a  school  falls  below  nine  the  community 
board,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  could  close  the  school  for  a 
period  of  one  year  at  a  time.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  was  to  be  granted  authox-ity  to  withhold  pub¬ 
lic  money  on  account  of  schools  which  are  maintained 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  10  by 
the  ratio  which  the  average  daily  attendance  bears  to 
10.  These  two  provisions  were  withdrawn  as  soon  as 
unexpected  publicity  began  to  stir  up  a  tempest. 

AUTOCRATIC  AUTHORITY.— A  consideration  of 
the  consolidation  features  of  this  bill  is  not  complete 
without  a  full  recognition  of  the  supreme  authority 
vested  in  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Give  him  a 
consolidation  law  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  will 
be  lax  in  its  enforcement,  for  no  more  staunch  supporter 
of  consolidation  can  be  found  than  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves, 
our  present  commissioner.  And  his  authority  will  reach 
directly  to  members  of  the  board  of  education  of  the 
community  district  who  are  subject  to  removal  by  him 


whenever  he  considers  there  is  cause  for  such  removal. 
A  member  of  the  board  of  education  wTho  is  removed  by 
the  commissioner  becomes  ineligible  to  hold  a  school 
office  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

Our  farmers,  who  are  directly  affected  by  this  bill, 
should  take  full  cognizance  of  the  tactics  employed  by 
the  pi’oponents  in  striving  to  get  their  measure  passed. 
At  no  time  have  they  rushed  to  the  country  with  a  full 
presentation  of  facts,  but  have  volunteered  only  selected 
facts,  which  were  picked  to  calm  the  curiosity  and  to 
soothe  the  appi’ehension  of  our  country  people.  In  an 
effort  to  accomplish  this  result  many  of  their  statements 
have  been  misleading.  They  claim  that  the  bill  does 
not  lean  toward  consolidation,  and  that  our  taxes  will 
be  lower.  Instead  of  being  open  about  it  they  had 
counted  the  backing  of  officialdom  to  be  sufficient  to 
pass  this  measui-e.  The  influence  of  Cornell  operating 
through  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureau,  the  policies  of 
which  organization  are  controlled  by  Cornell  by  law, 
was  sufficient  to  bring  together  a  i-ousing  meeting  of 
officials  and  Farm  Bureau  agents  at  the  hearing  held  on 
this  bill  last  Winter.  Very  few  farmer  were  present, 
because  it  was  not  deemed  wise  to  permit  the  County 
Agents  to  broadcast  an  announcement  of  the  hearing  to 
the  Farm  Bureau  members. 

LABOR  UNIONS  FAVOR  THE  BILL.— Further 
than  this  the  proponents  enacted  a  terrible  blot  on  their 
operations  to  force  immediate  passage  of  this  bill  last 
Winter  by  appealing  to  the  labor  unions  for  help  to 
force  this  bill  through  over  the  heads  of  the  fai-mers 
before  they  could  possibly  have  time  to  understand  the 
bill.  Commissioner  Graves,  Governor  Smith,  who  would 
force  compulsory  consolidation  at  once,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Twenty-one  are  equally  l’esponsible  for  the 
way  this  matter  is  being  handled.  Farmers  should 
know  that  the  one-dollar  to  two-dollar-an-hour  men  as 
represented  in  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor 
are  going  to  help  pass  this  consolidation  bill.  The  pro¬ 
ponents  mentioned  above  are  in  close  contact  with  the 
leaders  of  labor  regarding  this  matter.  The  present 
economic  position  of  agricultui’e,  where  the  farmer  must 
work  three  hours  or  more  to  purchase  one  hour’s  work 
of  the  labor  unions,  does  not  warrant  a  revolutionary 
change  in  our  school  system,  as  is  proposed  in  this  bill. 
Those  changes  that  may  be  desii’able  should  be  brought 
about  thx-ough  evolution — not  revolution. 

A  SERIOUS  ISSUE. — It  has  often  been  said  that 
next  to  the  struggle  for  making  a  living,  this  school  bill 
is  by  far  the  most  serious  matter  that  has  come  up  for 
the  consideration  of  our  country  people  in  many  years. 
In  view  of  the  tremendous  importance  of  this  matter, 
every  rural  school  district  in  the  State  ought  to  decide 
immediately  (as  long  before  the  Legislature  meets  as 
possible)  to  call  a  special  school  meeting  and  take  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  local  opinion  regarding  this  bill.  At  this 
meeting  at  least  one  repi-esentative  should  be  elected  to 
attend  the  public  hearing  at  Albany  or  other  conferences 
that  might  be  assembled  near  by.  Prospective  members 
of  the  Assembly  should  be  informed  concerning  the  sen¬ 
timent  -of  their  rural  constituents  as  soon  as  it  can  ac- 
curately  be  determined.  We  should  decide  this  matter 
in  a  democi’atic  way  by  invoking  the  principles  of  home 
rule.  And  then  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  all  gladly  abide 
by  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  those  whom  this  bill  is 
supposed  to  directly  affect.  D.  boyd  devendorf. 


The  Fruit  Judging  Farce  at  Syracuse 

My  opinion  is  that  they  spoiled  the  fruit  exhibit  at 
thte  New  York  State  Fair  from  an  educational  view¬ 
point  when  in  regai-d  to  prizes  they  favored  uniformity 
in  size,  rather  than  large  size  and  good  general  appeai*- 
anee.  In  fact,  the  prizes  should  go  to  the  plates  that 
would  bring  the  highest  price  in  the  open  market.  Let 
a  good  commission  man  who  sells  fruit  be  the  judge, 
and  then  pi'izes  would  not  go  to  No.  3  sized  fruit.  I 
have  lost  all  interest  in  the  exhibit  as  now  conducted, 
for  I  judge  fruit  by  its  selling  value,  and  not  by  some¬ 
one’s  theory.  grant  g.  iiitchings. 

HIS  note  by  Mr.  Iiitchings  refers  to  the  fruit 
exhibit  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  this  year. 
It  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  anger  and  disgust  ex¬ 
pressed  by  fruit  growers  at  the  miserable  failure  of 
fruit  judging  at  Syracuse.  What  was  in  former 
years  a  well-conducted  and  useful  exhibit  was  ruined 
by  politics,  and  the  smallest  and  meanest  politics  at 
that.  For  some  years  past  Charles  G.  Porter  of  Or¬ 
leans  County  has  had  charge  of  this  exhibition.  He 
had  a  group  of  assistants  and  judges  who  understood 
fruit,  and  they  knew  what  was  needed.  They  gave 
satisfactory  service  and  a  good  exhibit  properly 
named  and  fairly  judged.  Exhibitors  supposed  that 
the  same  expert  management  would  be  found  this 
year,  and  they  came  with  their  fruit  as  in  former 
years.  They  found  a  condition  that  was  little  short 
of  a  calamity.  The  present  State  administration  evi¬ 
dently  started  out  to  take  all  possible  political  jobs 
for  members  of  its  political  party.  The  whole  man¬ 
agement  was  promptly  fired.  It  ought  to  be  possible 
to  find  plenty  of  Democrats  who  understand  fruit 


exhibiting  and  judging,  if  it  is  necessary  to  put  par¬ 
tisans  in  charge  of  such  a  thing.  The  people  who 
were  put  in  charge  of  this  important  work  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  an  eye-witness  who  knows  the  facts: 

Mrs.  Stover,  the  commissioner  in  charge,  lives  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  and  has  never  had  anything  to  do  with  fruits  nor 
farming.  Langham,  the  superintendent,  is  by  profes¬ 
sion  an  auctioneer.  He  is  also  a  Democratic  politician, 
and  ran  for  the  Assembly  in  Orleans  County  last  year. 
Langham’s  three  assistants  in  putting  up  the  exhibit 
were  from  Orleans  County ;  one  a  bank  clerk,  another  a 
barber,  and  the  third  a  laundryman.  None  had  had  any 
experience  with  fruit.  There  were  four  judges,  no  one 
of  whom  was  a  fruit  grower  by  profession  ;  no  one  of 
whom  had  ever  judged  fruit,  even  in  a  county  fair,  be¬ 
fore  ;  no  one  of  whom  belongs  to  any  horticultural  or¬ 
ganization  in  this  State.  One  was  a  cooper  who  knew 
barrels,  and  wanted  to  awai'd  prizes  in  the  barrel  stuff 
on  the  package,  rather  than  what  was  in  it.  Another 
had  been  a  telephone  construction  operator  until  a  few 
years  ago.  This  last  man  was  supposed  to  judge  the 
grapes,  but  admitted  he  knew  only  Concord  and  Cataw¬ 
ba.  The  other  two  men  were  general  farmers,  one  of 
which  had  grown  some  fruit. 

The  idea  of  putting  such  men  at  judging  fruit 
was  worse  than  a  joke,  but  it  is  too  serious  a  mat¬ 
ter  to  laugh  about.  The  only  reason  we  can  think 
of  for  appointing  such  people  is  the  thought  that 
perhaps  the  management  felt  that  this  was  to  be  an 
exhibit  and  judgment  of  political  “plums.”  All  these 
men  were  rated  as  good  fellows  and  good  at  their 
business  of  barber,  laundryman,  cooper  or  auction¬ 
eer,  but  apparently  the  only  reason  they  were  ap¬ 
pointed  as  fruit  judges  was  because  they  were  good 
Democrats  who  needed  a  little  job. 

If  the  full  story  were  to  be  told  of  the  way  some 
of  these  men  undertook  to  judge  fruit  is  would  make 
a  combination  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  It  is  said 
that  none  of  them,  to  start  with,  knew  what  a  score 
card  was,  or  what  to  do  with  it  when  they  had  it. 
The  simplest  details  of  the  work  had  to  be  explained 
to  them.  The  plain  bald  truth  is  that  it  was  the 
worst  calamity  that  ever  befell  a  great  fruit  exhibit. 
New  York  is  the  great  apple  State  of  the  Union. 
Fruit  growing  ranks  next  to  dairying  in  importance 
and  in  future  development,  and  this  exhibit  at  the 
State  Fair  is  an  essential  thing  in  this  development. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  let  our  people  know 
how  the  business  is  developing  and  to  make  our  fruit 
growers  feel  that  their  industry  is  receiving  the  same 
attention  that  is  given  to  other  lines.  It  is  one  of  the 
worst  things  that  could  possibly  happen  when  an 
exhibit  of  this  kind  is  turned  over  to  small  poli¬ 
ticians,  and  simply  used  to  pay  a  few  petty  political 
debts,  when  it  ought  to  mean  one  of  the  largest 
things  in  the  development  of  a  great  industry.  Here 
is  an  occasion  when  the  fruit  growers  of  New  York 
State  should  make  themselves  heard.  If  they  sit 
still  and  make  no  protest  over  this  display  of  small 
politics  it  would  seem  as  if  they  had  lost  something 
of  the  spirit  of  the  old-timers,  who  not  only  knew 
how  to  fight  but  got  right  out  and  fought,  whether 
they  did  it  scientifically  or  not.  The  fruit  growers, 
this  Winter,  should  make  a  noise  over  this  matter 
that  will  be  heard  all  the  way  from  Buffalo  to  Mon- 
tauk  Point,  for  it  is  only  by  fighting  these  things  that 
come  within  our  grasp  that  we  are  able  to  train 
ourselves  for  the  bigger  political  fights  that  are  sure 
to  come. 


Right  of  Way 

THIS  question  of  a  right  of  way  across  property 
will  not  down.  Hardly  a  day  passes  without 
some  reported  case  where  the  public  use  of  a  road 
or  path  threatens  to  take  property  out  of  private 
control.  Here  is  one  case  from  New  York  State : 

There  is  a  foot  path  which  has  been  in  use  for  25 
years  or  more.  It  leads  diagonally  through  three  dif¬ 
ferent  properties,  in  all  about  1,200  to  2,000  ft.  There 
are  two  fences  which  are  intact  and  through  which  the 
trespassers  have  to  crawl ;  also  a  stone  wall  about  3  ft. 
high  to  be  climbed  over.  The  center  stretch  has  been 
mine  for  about  a  year.  Can  I  alone,  or  in  conjunction 
with  one  of  the  other  owners,  stop  this  trespassing? 

T.  E.  D. 

In  this  case  we  do  not  believe  the  public  has  ob¬ 
tained  any  easement  or  right  of  way.  You  have  the 
right  to  build  a  fence  as  high  as  you  like  to  keep  out 
any  trespassers.  One  plan  suggested  for  such  cases 
is  to  prohibit  all  public  use  for  one  day  in  each  yea:-. 
This  can  be  done  by  putting  up  a  “No  trespass”  sign, 
and  posting  some  person  at  the  path  to  notify  all 
that  no  passing  is  permitted.  By  doing  this  once  each 
year  you  can  prove  that  there  has  not  been  “con¬ 
tinuous  passage.” 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

“Night  With  Her  Train  of  Stars” 

“Night  with  her  train  of  stars  and  her 
great  gift  of  sleep” 

Holds  Life  within  her  arms  while  angels 
vigils  keep. 

Like  falling  leaves  the  dream  birds  fly 
and  blend  into  m^  soul 
Sweet  aspirations  fanciful,  that  I  would 
seek  as  goal, 

Her  trailing  realm  of  twinkling  lights 
my  thoughts  of  God  invoke, 
Infinitude  I  understand  when  sheltered 
’neath  her  cloak, 

The  silence  of  the  outer  space  she  brings 
to  my  repose. 

The  burden  of  my  day  is  lost  when  star 
gleams  mark  its'  close  ; 

The  petulant  and  childish  will  that 
thwarts  my  heart’s  desire 
Is  lost  amid  the  darkening  clouds  as  her 
swift  wings  sweep  higher. 

Like  brooding  spirit  Night  enfolds  within 
her  arms  of  peace 

My  weary  self,  and  with  her  kiss  life’s 
fitful  clamors  cease. 

CHARLES  L.  II.  WAGNER  in 

Boston  Transcript. 

* 

One.  of  our  readers  asks  whether 
grain  sacks  can  be  made  into  mats  or 
rugs,  as  she  has  a  quantity  now  on  hand. 
We  think  the  only  use  in  this  way  is  as 
foundations  for  hooked  rugs,  and  believe 
the  usual  custom  is  to  sell  such  sacks 
back  to  the  feed  dealer.  What  do  our 
readers  say?  Can  they  be  utilized  in 
other  ways? 

*  ~  ’ '  ' 

Any  simple  dark  silk  dress  of  last- 
year’s  model  may  be  much  rejuvenated 
by  the  use  of  lingerie  collar  and  cuffs  of 
fine  muslin  or  net  and  lace.  A  deep, 
round  collar  and  deep  cavalier  cuffs  will 
be  found  generally-  becoming.  Where  the 
sleeves  are  three-quarter  length  full  net 
under-sleeves  will  be  very  attractive.  Lit¬ 
tle  touches  of  this  kind  make  a  very  plain 
dress  attractive  and  becoming. 

* 

A  very  pretty  luncheon  set,  consisting 
of  table  runner  and  plate  doilies,  was 
made  of  yellow  and  white  plaid  gingham. 
It  was  quite  a  large  plaid  with  a  black 
line  running  through  it  at  intervals.  The 
edges  were  first  hemmed,  then  finished 
with  blanket-stitch  in  black.  A  good 
quality  of  dress  gingham  was  used.  This 
was  pretty  and  effective,  and  might  be 
developed  in  any  color  desired.  The  work 
is  simple  and  “goes  fast.”  The  plate 
doilies  may  either  be  square,  or  a  little 
longer  than  their  width,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  an  approved  style  now.  About  8x12 
in.  is  a  good  size  for  the  latter  ;  if  square 
ones  8xS  are  desired  there  should  also 
be  a  cup  doiley  3*4  or  4  in.  square.  Such 
a  set  would  be  a  pretty  and  inexpensive 
Christmas  gift. 

* 

Some  of  the  New  York  shops  are  show¬ 
ing  Italian  baskets  of  braided  straw,  in 
shape  rather  like  the  flat  knitting  bags. 
There  are  handles,  and  a  lid  fastening 
with  a  straw  button.  These  baskets 
come  in  beautiful  colors,  violet ,  gold, 
green,  blue,  mulberry,  etc.  We  saw  very 
nice  ones  for  $1.25.  They  would  be  very 
handsome  trimmed  with  fruit  and  flowers 
of  wool  or  raffia,  but  are  pretty  without 
trimming. 

Canning  Meats 

I  think  that  learning  to  cold-pack 
meats  of  all  kinds  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  helps  in  the  culinary  line  that 
the  farmers’  wives  have  ever  had.  It 
puts  away  the  fresh  meats  quickly  and  in 
good  shape,  and  where  they  are  sure  to 
keep  till  one  wants  them  to  put  on  the 
table.  I  canned  beef,  pork,  mutton  and 
chicken  last  Fall  and  only  lost  one  can 
out  of  it  all,  and  that  was  caused  by  a 
broken  can  rubber.  The  chickens  we 
canned  were  young  ones.  I  dressed  and 
jointed  them,  putting  the  backs,  >  rib 
pieces  and  necks  into  kettles  and  boiling 
slowly  till  the  bones  slipped  out.  All 
other  pieces  I  put  away  to  cool  till  the 
next  day  when  I  packed  thein  in  cans ; 
I  left  the  bones  in,  cutting  off  the  knee 
joint,  then  filled  the  cans  up  with  the 
broth  of  the  pieces  cooked  the  day  before, 
and  cooked  them  three  hours.  The  meat 
that  came  from  the  bony  pieces  I  put  in 
pint  cans,  filled  them  up  with  broth  and 
processed  them  two  and  one-half  hours. 

The  beef  and  pork  was  cut  in  conven¬ 
ient  pieces  to  put  in  the  cans,  packed 
tightlv  and  processed  three  hours.  Some 
of  this  was  rolled  in  flour  and  browned 
in  a  hot  skillet  before  packing  in  the 
cans  and  we  liked  it  very  much ;  shall  do 
more  of  it  that  way  this  year. 

We  count  our  mutton  the  very  incest 
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of  all  our  canned  meats.  I  opened  up 
a  can  today  that  was  put  up  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  it  was  as  nice  at  though  it  had 
been  killed  yesterday.  I  can’t  understand 
why  there  isn’t  more  mutton  used ;  we 
prefer  it  to  any  other  meat.  Some  tell 
me  that  they  object  to  the  woolly  taste 
mutton  often  has.  There  is  no  woolly 
taste  if  it  is  properly  dressed.  In  the 
afternoon  or  evening  we  select  the  sheep 
we  want  to  kill,  shut  them  up  over  night, 
with  no  feed,  and  kill  and  dress  them  in 
the  morning,  having  everything  at  hand 
to  do  the  work  quickly.  We  slit  the  skin 
on  the  hind  legs  and  work  toward  the 
body,  hanging  the  sheep  up,  being  care¬ 
ful  that  the  wool  doesn’t  touch  the  flesh 
in  any  place.  We  now  strip  the  pelt 
right  down  over  the  carcass,  just  as  one 
skins  a  rabbit.  As  soon  as  we  reach  the 
abdomen  we  cut  a  three  or  four-inch  slit 
in  it  that  any  gas  may  escape,  as  gas 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1990.  The  dress 
•with  plaited  or 
gathered  flounce  is 
the  newest  thing. 
This  is  a  two-piece 
slip-on  design  that 
can  be  made  with 
or  without  either 
style  of  flounce,  and 
with  bell  sleeves  in¬ 
stead  of  the  puff 
sleeves  above.  De¬ 
signed  for  34  to  44- 
in.  bust.  Size  38  re- 


1983-1982.  An  at¬ 
tractive  and  practi¬ 
cal  Winter  suit  is 
made  of  coat  No. 
1983  and  skirt  No. 
1982.  The  coat  fea¬ 
tures  the  new  tight 
fitting  sleeves  and 
is  designed  for  34 
to  44-in.  bust.  Size 
38  requires  2% 
yards  of  54-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  The  tiered 
effect  is  the  latest 
thing  in  skirts  and 
No.  1  9  8  2  is  de¬ 
signed  for  24  to  32- 
in.  waist.  Size  28 
requires  2%  yards 
of  54-in.  material. 
Coat  25  cents,  skirt 
20  cents. 


quires  5%  yards  of 
40-in.  material, 
cents. 


1821.  The  raglan 
sleeve  coat  is  most 
popular  with  young 
girls.  Polo  cloth, 
tiwee.d  or  camei’s- 
liair  would  make  up 
well  in  this  design. 
It  comes  in  sizes  0 
to  14  years,  and  size 
10  years  requires  3 
yards  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  nap,  and 
2%  yards  of  36-in. 
lining.  15  cents. 


1904.  Slip-on  dress, 
having  kimono 
sleeves  with  seams 
on  shoulders,  and 
with  or  without 
three  -  quarter- 
length  extensions; 
for  ladies  and  miss¬ 
es.  Sizes  34,  36.  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust. 
Any  size  requires  3 
yards  36-in.  figured 
and  1  yard  plain 
material.  25  cents. 


Fashion  Catalog  15  cents. 


forms  very  quickly  iu  a  sheep.  It  takes 
but  a  little  time  to  dress  one,  and  when 
carefully  done  one  has  meat  good  enough 
for  the  most  particular  person,  try  some, 
you  doubting  Thomases ;  I  am  sure  you 
will  find  it  good,  omo  farmer’s  wife. 


Mending  a  Leaking  Vacuum  Cleaner 

The  expense  of  an  electric  vacuum 
cleaner  is  so  great  that  it  is  with  anxiety 
one  finds  the  dust  bag  beginning  to  leak 
dust.  And  the  only  remedy  the  manu¬ 
facturing  company  offered  was  a  new 
bag  “at  a  nominal  cost.”  I  carefully 
turned  my  bag  inside  out  and  discovered 
the  inside  to  be  covered  with  a  soft  nap 
like  canton  flannel.  The  working  princi¬ 
ple  of  it  seems  to  be  to  treat  the  bag  with 
some  sort  of  preparation,  much  as  the 
“dustless  dust  cloth.”  I  took  a  very  soft 
brush  and  went  over  the  nap  carefully 
with  a  furniture  oil,  being  careful  not  to 
rub  the  nap  off  or  into  rolls.  After  a  few 
days  I  tried  the  cleaner  and  found  the 
new  coating  of  oil  helped  the  nap  sur¬ 
face  to  hold  a  dust  coat  and  the  bag  no 
longer  leaks  dust.  Much  cheaper  than 
buying  a  new  bag.  mrs.  e.  e.  l. 


Mslfonderful 
Qcodness 
never  varies 


77  VERY  kernel  of  the 
carefully  selected 
wheat  used  in  making 
OCCIDENT  Flour  is 
washed  and  scoured  be¬ 
fore  it  is  milled.  Then 
only  the  choicest  portion 
of  the  flour  ground  from 
this  wheat  is  made  into 
OCCIDENT  Flour. 


Costs  More — 

Worth  it ! 


This  is  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why  OCCIDENT 
makes  lighter,  whiter,  better 
tasting  bread — so  much  better 
than  ordinary  flour  that  we 
guarantee  it.  Money  back  if 
it  does  not  please  you. 


If  you  don’t  know  your  nearest 
OCCIDENT  dealer,  write  us. 


RUSSELL-MILLER  MILLING  CO.  offices  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Aspirin 


Say  “Bayer”  and  InsistI 


Unless  you  see  the  name  “Bayer”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 

Colds  Headache 

Toothache  Lumbago 

Earache  Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Pain,  Pain 

Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proper  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  o*  build* 
mg  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


mm i 


AKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
,  lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
Nosmoke.  Nosoot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  millionsatlsfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable!  reliable.  Complete  sample, 
50  ets.post  paid,  stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25, 
Yonr  money  baek  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Repreecntativce  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO.  _ 
88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids,  Mica, 


$10.85 


U.  S.  Army  Model  1917  Rifle 


Cal.  30,  five  Bhot.  Barrel 25  1-4  in.,  total  length  46  in., 
weight9  1-21  bs.  Barrel  and  stock  new.  Sight  mounted 
over  receiver.  This  type  used  by  A.  E.  F.  Price 
$10.85.  Ball  cartridges$3.50  per  100.  Gunners  clean¬ 
ing  kit85  cents.  372  page  catalogue  60  cents.  Circular 
for  2  cent  stamp.  Established  1865. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS,  501  Bway.  N.  V.  City 


Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Just  What  You  Want 

I" S sc  Stove 

INCLUDING  HANDY  EXTINGUISHER 
AND  CAN  OF  STERNO  CANNED  HEAT 

Just  the  tiling  foi'  cooking  breakfast 
before  lighting  the  kitchen  range, 
for  heating  water  at  night,  for  sick 
room  emergencies,  warming  poultry 
and  stock  feed,  cooking  meals,  tea, 
coffee — thousands  of  uses.  Stove 
folds  up  flat,  weighs  8  ounces.  Most 
economical. 

Send  This  Ad  and  25c  to  tho  Sterno 
Corp.,  9  East  37th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.,  Dept. 
43  and  we  will  send  stove  prepaid. 

Satisfaction  or  money  back  guaranteed. 

Sterno  Canned  Heat 


jit  prepared  for  Fall  and  Winter  emer¬ 
gencies.  fiend  for  one  of  these  stoves 
while  the  offer  lasts. 


Sure  Relief 


FOR  INDIGESTION 


water 

Relief 


ELL-ANS 

25<t  and  75$  Packages  Everywhere 


From  Norway’s  Seas 

SCOTT'S  EMULSION 

The  Strength-maker. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  23-50 


Fine  Quality  -  Rich  Flavory 


\ 7resh  from  Roaster  Daily 


38 


/CBLEND  of  the  best  high 
grown  mountain  coffee 
with  a  tantalizingly  fra¬ 
grant  aroma  and  a  highly  appe¬ 
tizing  and  satisfying  flavor  that 
will  delight  the  most  particular 
|  person.  Roasted  dally  and  ship-  DELIVERED 
’  ped  to  you  at  the  wholesale  price  FREE 

of  38c  a  pound  .in  6  pound  lots. 

C  A  H/IDT  17  Send  10  cents  to  cover  post- 
^  AIVIl  LCj  a8e  and  Packing,  on  large 
i  free  sample — enough  to 

make  12  cups — and  ex¬ 
perience  for  yourself  its  delicious 
flavor  and  incomparable  aroma.  State 
if  whole  or  ground  bean  is  desired. 

'GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  Dept.F-10, 

235  Washington  St.,  at  Park  Place,  New  York 


Celebrated  Maurice  River 

Cove  Fresh 

OYSTERS 


Buy  direct,  via  Parcel  Post, 
delivered  to  consumer  in 
hermetically  sealed  cans, 
strictly  dry  measure. 

1st  &  2nd  3rd  4th 

zone  zone  zone 

1  Gallon  Can. .  92-75  *2  85  #8.00 

^  Gallon  Cans .  1.60  1.65  1.75 

H  Gallon  Cans . 85  .88  .98 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Remit  by  check  or  money  order. 
SANITARY  FRESH  OYSTER  CO. 
Port.  Norris,  Cumberland  Oo„  N.  J. 


From  Factory  To  Foot 


A  very  popular  ladies’  calf- 
finish  brown  leather  Oxford 
at  a  new  low  price.  All  leather 
sole;  solid  leather  inner  sole; 
air-cushion-tread  rubber  heel. 
No.  52501.  Postpaid  Sizes  2/4-8. 

Write  NOW  for  Illustrated  Bargain  Book  showing  40 
other  latest  shoe  styles,  at  Factory  Prices. 

QUICKSTEP  SHOE  COMPANY,  Dept.  C.  BOSTON 


FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  your  re¬ 
turn  name  and  address  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for  only 
50  Cents  W’ite  for  samples  of  Letter  Heads  and  other 

kinds  printing  R.  N.  HOWIE,..  Printer,  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana  Farmer 

“Happy  the  man  .  .  . 

Whose  herds  with  milk,  whose  fields  with 
bread, 

Whose  flocks  supply  him  with  attire ; 
Whose  trees  in  Summer  yield  him  shade, 
In  Winter,  fire.’’ 


article — a  camera.  I  never  saw  one  sold 
that  way  before.  We  have  often  wished 
for  one,  to  preserve  some  of  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  poses  of  Johnski  and  the  kittens. 

E.  M,  C. 


The  New  Plate 


I  have  always  thought  it  the  ideal  con¬ 
dition.  The  one  sad  part  is  that  the  trees 
which  have  once  yielded  fire  will  never¬ 
more  yield  shade  nor  anything  else.  I 
quote  the  verse  to  strengthen  my  own  be¬ 
lief  in  the  latest  experiment — six  young 
black-faced  ewes.  I  have  wanted  sheep 
all  the  time,  but  didn’t  see  how  they 
could  be  tended.  Just  now  they  are  pas¬ 
turing  with  a  neighbor’s  flock,  but  when 
they  come  home  it  will  be  my  job  to  tend 
them  for  perhaps  three  months.  Before 
the  lambs  come  I  shall  have  a  hand. 
There  is  a  slowly  increasing  interest  in 
sheep  on  some  of  these  corn  farms.  .There 
are  not  very  many  near  here,  but  prices 
are  high,  and  the  men  who  already  have 
sheep  are  buying  more.  There  seems  to 
be  an  idea  that  there  will  be  “something 
doing”  in  the  wool  market  for  some  time. 

The  Quaker  cousins  got  the  paper-mill 
blankets  for  me,  and  I  drove  over  into 
Ohio  yesterday  after  them.  They  are  cu¬ 
rious  things,  tremendously  heavy,  one 


I’m  just  getting  used  to  my  first  new 
plate,  and  as  it  was  made  by  my  own 
brother — a  very  busy  dentist — I  listened 
to  his  advice  with  considerable  attention. 

First,  he  told  me  not  to  keep  it  in 
water  over  night,  it  was  not  good  for  the 
rubber  and  might  warp  it,  hut  to  clean  it 
thoroughly,  wipe  it,  dry  and  put  it  in  a 
safe  place,  I  use  a  small  box,  lined  with 
a  soft  cloth  in  my  top  bureau  drawer. 

He  believes  in  cleaning  the  plates  with 
plain  saleratus  and  water,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  advice  to  the  contrary  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  the  various  tooth  powders 
and  pastes.  ,  Then,  in  the  morning,  wet 
the  plate  thoroughly  in  cold  running 
water,  take  a  good  drink,  keeping  some 
of  the  water  in  the  mouth,  and  put  it 
right  in.  If  the  mouth  is  dry  and  hot, 
it  is  apt  to  bother  a  lot  about  the  suction 
and  dentists  hate  to  make  plates  for  such 
mouths  ;  they  are  so  hard  to  fit. 

He  does  not  believe  in  wearing  the 
plate  over  night  although  it  is  much  done 


11017.  Designs  for  children’s  apparel  and  for  the  nursery.  This  pattern  consists  of: 
A,  border  %  in.  wide,  35  in. ;  B,  border  1*4  in.  wide,  35  in. ;  C,  three  rights  and 
lefts,  each  2%  by  2%  in. ;  I),  four  rights  and  lefts,  each  2 ys  by  2%  in. ;  E,  one 
right  and  one  left,  each  4%  by  5%  in.;  F,  two  rights  and  lefts,  each  4%  by  3  in.; 
G,  border  2%  in.  wide,  35  in.;  II.  one  right  and  one  left,  each  2 by  3  in.;  K,  two, 
4*4  by  4%  in.;  L,  two,  2%  by  3%  in.;  M,  one  right  and  one  left,  2%  by  3  in.;  N, 
one  right  and  one  left,  each  4*4  by  4%  in.;  O,  two,  each  1%  by  3  in. ;  P,  one  right 
and  one  left,  each  4%  by  3%  in. ;  R,  one,  41/4  by  6  in. ;  S,  one  right  and  one  left, 

each  3  by  3%  in.  25  cents. 


blanket  weighing  7  or  S  lbs.  One  would 
not  want  many  on  a  bed  !  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  better  adapted  for  auto 
robes  or  outdoor  sleeping,  being  prac¬ 
tically  windproof  and  almost  waterproof. 
The  colors  vary  somewhat.  Mine  are  a 
soft,  neutral  tint,  much  like  “reindeer.” 
One  was  more  of  a  brown,  with  light  gray 
reverse.  It  looked  like  desirable  material 
for  a  very  heavy  coat.  In  a  damaged 
piece  that  came  off  mine  I  seem  to  see 
moccasins  for  house  wear,  if  I  can  find  a 
pattern.  The  belting  is  sold  by  weight ; 
this  was  30c  per  lb. 

The  frost  came  early  ('Sept.  14),  most 
unfortunately  for  many  things,  already 
held  back  by  a  late,  cool  season.  Since 
then  there  have  been  days  not  only  warm, 
but  hot,  and  warm  rains,  and  the  peppers 
and  beans  that  were  frosted  have  started 
to  grow  again.  There  is  much  talk  of 
corn  that  will  never  be  fit  for  storage  or 
seed.  Ours  was  more  mature  than  some, 
and  is  considered  in  pretty  good  shape.  I 
have  been  potting  a  few  plants  for  Win¬ 
ter.  The  Iloya  slips  sent  me  by  a  R. 
N.-Y.  friend  in  Vermont  are  doing  well. 
Browallia  and  heliotrope  seedlings  that 
struggled  all  Summer  with  drought  and 
cats  should  find  pots  to  themselves  a  reg¬ 
ular  plant  paradise. 

_  The  teacher  across  the  way  is  picking 
his  Jonathans.  I  shall  begin  on  my  De¬ 
licious  tomorrow.  I  hope  we  can  keep 
them  full  flavored  till  Christmas,  but  it 
is  a  tricky  variety  for  Indiana.  We  will 
depend  on  Baldwins  for  late  Winter ;  yet 
we  are  too  far  south,  really,  for  Bald¬ 
wins,  and  I  am  not  planting  any.  I  can’t 
find  a  grower  who  will  endorse,  enthusi¬ 
astically,  any  late  Winter  apples,  but  our 
old  Rome  Beauty  seems  to  have  a-s  few 
faults  as  any.  The  most  beautiful  apples 
on  the  line  of  march  were  Winter  Banana 
— but  they  were  heir  to  all  the  scabs  and 
blotches  of  apple  flesh. 

Auctions  are  numerous  again.  Lula 
and  I  went  to  one  Saturday  and  brought 
home  much  loot;  a  big  skillet  and  an 
enameled  pail,  a  china  pitcher,  nut  picks, 
and  a  pretty  willow  basket,  containing,  in 
an  assortment  of  junk,  one  worth-while 


by  people  in  the  cities ;  it  is  too  heating 
and  the  mouth  grows  soft.  He  said  that 
he  would  as  soon  wear  his  rubber  boots. 

If  canker  persists,  have  a  metal  plate 
made.  My  brother  does  believe  in  wear¬ 
ing  the  plate  constantly  when  awake  and 
not  on  and  off  for  social  occasions,  like 
jewelry. 

The  only  way  to  get  used  to  the  plate 
is  to  wear  it.  Do  not  keep  putting  it  in 
and  out  for  comfort,  because  this  makes 
the  tissues  recede,  the  face  sags,  and  the 
cheeks  cave  in,  giving  a  haggard,  doleful 
expression. 

Also,  be  careful  about  biting,  because 
it  is  only  one-tenth  the  horse  power  of 
the  natural  teeth.  M.  H, 


Two  Recipes  for  Mettwurst 

No.  1. — 11  lbs.  lean  pork,  4  lbs.  beef, 
free  of  bones,  3  lbs.  fresh  bacon,  two 
tablespoons  sugar,  250  grains  salt,  32 
grains  pulverized  white  pepper,  04  grains 
of  saltpeter.  About  seven  yards  casings. 

No.  2. — 6  lbs.  pork,  3  lbs.  beef,  2  lbs. 
fresh  bacon,  175  grains  salt,  10  grains 
pulverized  white  pepper,  20  grains  salt¬ 
peter,  10  grains  sugar. 

Preparation  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  is  alike, 
as  follows :  Cut  meat  into  cubes.  The 
beef  should  bo  passed  through  a  grinding 
machine  six  times,  the  pork  four  times 
and  the  bacon  three  times ;  then  pass  all 
the  meat  through  machine  together  once 
more.  After  this  add  all  the  ingredients 
as  above  stated,  and  knead  well  for  about 
45  minutes.  Then  fill  into  the  prepared 
casings,  which  should  be  pricked  with  a 
sharp  needle  now  and  then  to  let  all  the 
air  escape.  The  sausage  should  be  stuffed 
tight  and  bound  well,  leaving  a  long  string 
at  one  end  with  which  they  may  be  hung 
over  a  stick.  Hang  in  an  airy  place  ( not 
warm)  for  one  day,  after  which  hang  in 
smoke  for  10  to  14  days. 

MARGARET  LUDEWIG-SCHOLTz. 


:  (pieman  QukMito  s 

SI  Lamps  and  Lanterns  S 

**Tha  Sunmhlno  of  tho  Night** 

^  1.  Make  and  Burn  Their  Own  Gaa  From 

Common  Motor  Gasoline.  V 

■  2.  Give  800  Candle  Power  of  Brilliant  Pure 
White  Light.  No  Glare— No  Flicker. 

8.  More  Light  than  20  Old  Style  Oil  Lamps 
or  Lanterns. 

4.  Light  Wi  th  Common  Matches — No  Torch 
Needed. 

6.  No  Wicks  to  Trim  or  Chimneys  to  Wash. 

6.  Can’t  Spill  or  Explode  Even  If  Tipped 
Over.  Can’t  Be  Filled  While 
Lighted. 

7.  Cost  to  Use  Less  Than  IS 
Cents  a  Week. 

B.  Solidly  Built  of  Heavily 
Nickeled  Brass.  Will  last 
a  Life  Time. 

9.  Lamp  is  Handsomely 
Designed  —  Equipped 
With  Universal  Snade 
Holder. 

10.  Lantern  has  Mica  Globe 
With  Reflector-Can’ t 
Blow  Out  In  AnyWind. 
Rain-proof, Bug-proof. 

11.  Sold  by  30,000  Deal¬ 
ers.  If  yours  can’t  sup¬ 
ply  youwrite  nearest  fac¬ 
tory  branch,  Dept.  RY  21R. 

The  Coleman 
Lamp  Company 

Wichita  Philadelphia 
Chicago  Los  Angeles 
Toronto,  Canada 


They're  as  different  from  ordinary  sus¬ 
penders  as  day  from  night.  You’ll  like  the 
easy  comfort  and  lasting  stretch  of  Phosphor 
Bronze  Springs.  No  rubber  to  rot.  Year’s  guar¬ 
antee  with  every  pair.  If  the  name  "Nu-Way” 
—  ^  isn’t  on  the  buckles,  they  aren’t  Nu-Ways. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Nu-Way  Strech: 
Suspenders,  75c;  Garters,  50c;  Support¬ 
ers,  25c.  If  he  hasn’t  them  send  direct 
giving  dealer’s  name. 


Book  of  Fac¬ 
tory  Bargains  in  t 
Stoves,  Ranges,  f 
Furnaces,  Furniture. 

Refrigerators,  Farm , 
and  Home  Needs. 

Let  me  send  you  my  new 
free  catalog  and  show  you  how  to 
make  great  savings  at  wholesale — dir¬ 
ect  from  factory,  at  money 
saving  prices.  Everything  guar¬ 
anteed — set  in  your  home  on 

1  30  Days  Trial— Don’t  Risk  a  Penny 

Your  money  back  without  ques¬ 
tion  or  quibble.  More  than 
J>00,000satisfied  customers. 
Easy  Terms— Write  at  Once 
Just  send  name  and 
address.  A  postal 
will  do.  W.  S. Dewing, 
“The  Stove  Man.” 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company 
173  Rochestef  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 


White’s  Weather  Prophet  fore-  Ilf  -  1 
ts  the  weather  8  to  24  hoors  yy 
in  advance.  Not  a  toy  but  _ ^ 
scientifically  construc¬ 
ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand¬ 
some,  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 


Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
*  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Size 
'  7XA\  fully  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  in  U  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 
_ _ _  _  -  -  Agents  Wonted. 

SPECIAL  OFFER —  H atidsc m el y  illustrated  story  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel,  in  colors*  Included  with  each  order. 

DAVID  WHITE,  Dept  U4  419  E.  Water  St,  Milwaukee,  Wi*. 
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NOW  is  the  time  to  arrange  for 
your  Unadilla  Silo.  While  our 
factory  is  not  rushed  you  may 
secure  the  famous  Unadilla  with 
the  greatest  saving  ever  offered 
on  early  orders. 


Send  today  for  our  large  illustrated 
catalog  showing  details  of  the  Better- 
Built  Unadilla. 


Our  agency  proposition 
open  in  a  few  counties 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


1872— Fifty-  One  Years  of— 1923 

SATISFACTION 


The  Tornado  Dry  'Fodder  Cutter 
Strong,  Durable,  Mechanically  Built. 
Not  continally  breaking,  cuts  finer, 
puts  fodder  in  better  feeding  condition 
than  any  other  cutter  in  America. 
PRICES  RIGHT.  Can  save  you  money. 
Write  us  today. 

THEW.  R.  HARRISON  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Massillon,  Ohio 


We  Tan  Them — You  Wear  Them 

Let  Her  Wear  Your  Trophies 

How  much  nore  the  coats,  scarfs,  and  stoles 
will  be  enjoyed  by  Ilei — your  wife,  mother, 
sweet-lieart,  sister — how  much  less  the  cost 
will  be  when  the  fur  garments  are  made  up 
direct  from  your  own  pelts  — coon,  fox, 
skunk,  mink,  muskrat,  squirrel,  etc. 

All  kinds  of  garments  made 
from  any  kind  of  skin  suitable 
for  the  purpose— stylish  gar¬ 
ments,  warm  and  durable  made 
to  your  order. 

Free  S2  Page  Booklet,  How 
to  Prepare  Skins;  styles, 
sizes,  prices.  Prompt  reli¬ 
able  service  from  special¬ 
ists  in  fur  tanning,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  taxidermy 


Rochester 
Fur  Dressino  Co. 


525  West 
Ave.,  RochesterN.Y. 


Sold  Direct/™- Fado^ 

"Just  Out!  New  1M  page  catalog.  Send] 
for  it  today — Bee  the  big  saving  our  low,  di-| 
rect  from  factory  prices  give  you  on  Fence,] 
Farm  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Roofingand  Paint.  | 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 
Dapt.  4301  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England. 

Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  £,,I  r«jmcnl« 

er  infourspeeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  prices  and  catalog — get  my  ygy 
1923  introductory  offer.  N.  Comes 

B.  A.  FULLER,  plete 

Centerville,  Iowa  ^ 


Li^lL  FRE 


LLOWAY 

V  great  bisr  Jambo  Lucky  Pencil  free  to  a!)  wh< 
.  write  stating  which  of  3  article*  shown  thei 
y ar*  interested  in.  an  advertising  Rift  to  intro- 
i  Galloway  merchandise  and  Galloway 
grain  Prices  to  all  farmer*. 


Book 
i  of  Bar- 


r  gains  FREE 

filled  with  bargi 
of  guaranteed  mer¬ 
chandise  that  should  be 
in  every 
farm  home 
Prices  that1 
will  open 
your  eyes. 
lVWrlt*  mo 
■^today. 


THREE  BIG  BARGAINS 

Cream  Separators.  Engines, 
•readers  and  other  farm  neces¬ 
sities  never  were  so  cheap, 
terms  were  never  easier, 
dollar  values  never  were 
as  big  as  Galloway  of¬ 
fers  now. 

Win.  Galloway  Co. 
m  Box  L77 
Waterloo. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur- 

fiose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
ow  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  8atisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


/CANVAS  COVERS \ 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Protect  your  machines,  wagons  and  tools  from  the  sun 
and  storms  and  they  will  last  twice  as  long.  We  make 
canvas  covers  of  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices  today 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  ROBBINS,  Inc! 
Dept.  K,  26  Front  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


U.S.  ARMY  Toe" 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


'  Sizes 
5'A  to  12 


i  giv 

you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain 
offered  in  year*.  Inspected  and 
built  to  rigid  specifications. 

Made  on  the  Munson  last, 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea¬ 
ther.  Solid  oak  leather 
soles.  Dirt,  water 
acid  proof.  Pay, 
postman  $2.75 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 

Money  back  if 

not  pleated.  YOU  SAVE  $2 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept,  a 


829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 


Make  the  last  Job  of  dieUn) 

fat  Easiest  One 


A  DAY’S  work  on  the  farm  usually  takes  the  best 
there  is  in  you.  You’re  tired,  ready  to  call  it  a  day 
hut  the  cows  must  be  milked.  Why  not  make  milking  the 
easiest  job  on  the  farm?  Use  a  Perfection  Milker.  You’ll 
get  more  milk,  cleaner  milk,  cheaper  milk,  and  make 
milking  a  whole  lot  pleasanter.  Let  a  Perfection  pay  for 
itself  on  easy  monthly  payments.  Send  for  catalog  today. 
19,000  Perfection  Milkers  in  use,  saving  time  and  money. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 

FACTORY  AND  MAIN  OFFICE  EASTERN  BRANCH  OFFICE 

2115  east  Hennepin  ave.  464  So.  Clinton  Street 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


The  Universal  Nurse — The  Cow 

Every  now  and  then  we  have  reports 
from  people,  who  say  they  have  found 
cows  which  are  willing  to  nurse  pigs. 
There  are  many  who  claim  that  such 


Milking  Time 

things  are  impossible — that  cows  are 
never  guilty  of  such  an  unnatural  per¬ 
formance.  To  prove  that  such  things  are 
possible,  J.  A.  Kozlarek  of  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.,  sends  the  pictures  here  shown, 


on  farming  must  know  that  there  are  a 
great  many  crops  that  do  not  combine 
well  on  the  same  farm.  These  are  crops 
that  must  be  planned  at  the  same  time, 
worked  at  the  same  time,  and  harvested 
at  the  same  time. 

“Why,  then,  try  to  introduce  a  lot  of 
numerous  crops  on  a  small  scale,  with  a 
lot  of  extra  hand  labor  or  a  little  extra 
equipment  and  which  are  not  well  adapted 
to  your  locality,  or,  if  they  are,  may  in¬ 
terfere  with  some  other  well-established 
crop,  for  which  you  have  machinery  to 
work  and  on  which  you  have  spent  a  life¬ 
time  of  study?  I  have  never  made  a 
pound  of  butter,  because  I  live  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  where  there  are  milk  shipping  sta¬ 
tions.  My  milk  goes  to  New  York  and 
is  sold  as  fluid  milk.  It  nets  me  more 
than  it  would  if  it  were  made  into  butter. 
I  can  buy  my  butter  for  less  money  than 
I  could  produce  it,  from  sections  where 
they  do  not  have  a  market  for  fluid  milk. 
Anil  I  do  not  have  all  the  extra  work  of 
making  the  butter  for  nothing. 

“I  do  not  keep  sheep  because  there  are 
parts  of  the  country  where  land  is  very- 
cheap  and  dry,  where  woven  wire  fencing 
is  a  little  cheaper,  where  grain  used  for 
fattening  sheep  is  much  cheaper,  where 
there  are  practically  no  dogs,  where  the 
Winters  are  not  so  cold  and  where  there 


A  Busy  Coio 


and  the  following  note.  In  this  case,  evi¬ 
dently  the  maternal  instinct  of  the  cow 
has  overcome  any  race  or  breed  preju¬ 
dice  : 

I  am  inclosing  photos  of  pigs  sucking 
a  cow.  taken  by  me  on  the  farm  of  James 
M.  Griswold.  There  are  10  pigs  in  this 
litter,  but  only  three  suck  the  cow.  The 
cow  got  drunk  on  apples  and  her  milk 
went  bad,  so  no  effort  was  made  to 
stop  the  pigs.  You  will  note  that  the 
cow  wears  a  bell,  and  when  the  pigs  hear 
it  ringing  they  know  it  is  chow  time. 
You  will  also  note  that  in  the  act  of 
nursing  the  pigs’  necks  are  turned  up,  and 
after  a  short  time  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  tire  and  then  the  pigs  sit  on  their 
haunches,  as  shown  in  smaller  picture. 

J.  A.  KOZLAREK. 


The  Special  Farmer’s  Argument 

The  following  letter  was  written  for 
the  Binghamton  Morning  Sun  by  Howard 
Sisson  of  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  Sun 
printed  an  editorial  asking  why  farmers 
do  not  make  their  own  butter,  canned 
goods,  wheat  flour,  or  even  clothing,  as 
their  ancestors  did.  Mr.  Sisson  states 
flie  case  of  the  farmer  who  believes  in 
special  .crops : 

“I  have  never  bought  a  pound  of  oleo, 
nor  have  I  ever  made  a  pound  of  butter, 
never  bought  peas,  beans,  corn  nor  to¬ 
matoes  in  a  tin  can,  nor  had  a  garden.  I 
do  average  a  half  ton  milk  per  day,  one 
case  eggs  per  day,  one  ton  cabbage  per 
day,  and  about  three  bushels  potatoes  per 
day  for  the  year  round  to  sell. 

'  “I  live  in  a  section  where  this  produce 
can  be  produced  successfully,  and.  each  on 
a  large  scale, and  with  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle  hand  labor  for  each.  I  can.  by  using 
all  the  judgment  that  I  have  and  working 
as  hard  as  I  can,  for  as  long  hours  as  I 
can,  usually  make  a  little  profit  on  each 
item. 

“Of  these  commodities  mentioned  I  pro¬ 
duce  all  that  seems  possible,  or  at  least 
practical  to  produce.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  I  were  to  produce  all  the  different  kinds 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  which  one  would 
like  to  use,  many  of  them  would  not 
thrive  in  my  1  ocality. 

“I  would  also  have  to  cut  down  on 
those  that  do,  or  else  hire  more  help.  The 
machinery  which  I  now  use  would  lie  idle 
just  a  little  more.  I  would  have  to  in¬ 
vest  a  little  more  in  other  machinery  for 
producing  these  other  vegetable  and  fruits 
— some  of  which  do  not  naturally  thrive 
well  here.  I  would  have  to  learn  from 
study  and  experience  about  these  numer¬ 
ous  other  crops  and  take  time  from  othei 
produce,  with  which  I  am  fairly  expert. 
Then,  too,  a  person  who  is  well  informed 


is  no  market  for  milk,  and  consequently 
where  wool  can  be  produced  for  much  less 
than  I  can  produce  it.” 


Ton  of  Pork  in  Six  Months 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  College  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  pork  contest,  the  effort  being 
to  make  one  ton  of  pork  in  six  months 
from  one  litter  of  pigs.  We  have  already 
told  of  one  successful  litter ;  now  the 
college  gives  further  facts : 

Litters  entered  last  Spring  to  make  a 
ton  of  pork  six  months  from  birth  are 
reaching  that  age  from  day  to  day,  and 
already  14  qualifying  records  have  come 
into  headquarters  of  the  State  ton-litter 
contest  at  the  Ohio  State  University. 

Topping  these  14  records  is  that  of  G. 
L.  Evans  &  Son  of  Highland  County, 
who  raised  a  litter  of  only  10  purebred 
Poland  Chinas  to  a  weight  of  2,970  lbs. 
by  the  180th  day  after  birth.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  size  of  the  litter,  this  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  new  high  record. 

The  other  qualifying  litters  to  date 
are  those  of  Roy  C.  Davis,  Highland 
County,  11  Poland  China  pigs,  2,687  lbs. ; 
Irvine  Miller,  Pickaway  County,  11  pure¬ 
bred  Poland  Chinas  from  a  yearling  sow 
that  won  second,  at  18  months,  at  the 
recent  State  Fair,  after  raising  a  litter 
totaling  2,510  lbs. ;  F.  E.  Eichelberger  of 
Fayette  County,  with  two  litters  of  pure¬ 
bred  Duroc  Jerseys,  one  of  13  pig9, 
weighing  out  of  the  contest  at  2,503  lbs., 
and  the  other  of  11  pigs  weighing  out  at 
2.090  lbs. 

Charles  W.  Schleich,  Pickaway  Coun¬ 
ty,  11  purebred  spotted  Poland  Chinas, 
2,360  lbs. ;  G.  S.  Hunt,  Champaign  Coun¬ 
ty,  11  purebred  Duroc  Jerseys,  2,256  lbs.; 
A.  F.  Ervin,  Fayette  County,  10  pigs, 
2,240  lbs. ;  G.  A.  Wade,  Madison  County, 
10  purebred  Duroc  Jerseys,  2,172  lbs.; 

A.  Gallapoo,  Paulding  County,  nine  pure¬ 
bred  Poland  Chinas,  2.165  lbs.  ;  J.  P. 
Feller  &  Son,  Hancock  County,  10  pure¬ 
bred  Chester  Whites,  2,160  lbs. ;  Brels- 
ford  &  Hagans,  Champaign  County,  10 
purebred  Duroc  Jerseys,  2,120  lbs.;  John 

B.  Crampton,  Highland  County,  nine 
purebred  Poland  Chinas,  2,102  lbs. ; 
Ralph  Howell  &  Son,  Clark  County,  10 
purebred  Poland  Chinas,  2,030  lbs. 


“Is  your  poor  husband  dead?”  asked 
the  vicar  of  an  aged  member  of  his  flock. 
“Oh,  no,”  she  replied.  “But  you  are  in 
mourning,”  the  vicar  continued.  “Well, 
you  see.”  was  the  reply,  “my  old  man  an¬ 
noyed  me  so  this  afternoon  that  I  went 
into  mourning  for  my  first  husband.” — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 
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New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — Timothy,  No.  1. . .  .$29.50@$30.00 

No.  2 .  2S.00@  29.00 

No.  3  .  24.00@  26.00 

Straw — Rye  .  22.00@  23.00 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs . $7.00@$7.50 

Medium . 6.50@  7.00 

Red  kidney .  8.00@  S.25 

Turtle  soup .  6.00@  6.50 

MUSHROOMS 

White,  3-lb.  basket . $1.10@$1.25 

Brown  and  cream .  1.00@  1.10 

Buttons  . 75@  1.00 

Damaged  . 50@  .75 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt, . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.58@  .60 

Cheese . 34  @  .38 

Egsrs,  best,  doz . 75 @  .85 

Gathered . 48@  .65 

Fowls  . 35  @  .45 

Chickens,  lb . 45  ©  .50 

Turkeys,  lb.  . 48 @  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 04 @  .05 

Onions,  lb . 05@  .10 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .15 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  Oct.  22,  1923,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100- 
lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Mil¬ 
ford,  'Washington,  Highbridge,  French- 
town,  Flemington,  Passaic,  Hackettstown, 
Belle  Mead,  Califon.  Lebanon,  Newton, 
Branchville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell, 
New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Morristown, 
Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somerville. 
Newark,  Trenton,  Perth  Amboy  and 
Montclair : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.53% 

No.  3  white  oats . 52% 

No.  2  yellow  corn .  1.28% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.27% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran . $36.40 

Hard  W.  W.  bran .  36.40 

Spring  middlings  .  36.40 

Red-dog  flour . 40.90 

Dry  brewers'  grains  .  45.40 

Flour  middlings .  37.(55 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  48.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  55.90 

31%  linseed  meal .  49.40 

34%  linseed  meal . .  50.40 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  14 — Holsteins.  Watertown  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Sale,  Watertown,  Wis. 
Francis  Darcey,  manager. 

Nov.  15 — Holsteins.  Lake  Mills  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Sale,  Lake  Mills,  Wis.  F. 
H.  Everson,  manager. 

Nov.  19— Holsteins.  Kansas  State  As¬ 
sociation  Sale,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Nov.  22 — Corwin  Farms  Dispersal 
Sale,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Nov.  22 — Guernseys.  La  Crosse  Coun¬ 
ty  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association,  West 
Salem,  Wis.  H.  W.  Griswold,  manager. 

Dec.  27 — Guernseys.  Goldmead’s  An¬ 
nual  Sale.  Spillers  &  Warc-h,  Versailles, 
Ohio. 


SHEEP 
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Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  3-10 — New  York  Apple  Show, 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City. 

Nov.  3-10 — Pacific  Internationa]  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Portland,  Ore.  See.- 
Gen.  Mgr..  O.  M.  Plummer,  210-211  N. 
W.  Bank  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Nov.  6-9 — American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting.  New  York  City. 

Nov.  7-Feb.  24 — Short  Winter  courses 
in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticul¬ 
ture,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  20-21 — New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  annual  meeting, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  17-24 — American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  20-24 — Annual  farm  exhibit, 
Monmouth  County  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Beach  Casino.  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Nov.  24 — Annual  Meeting,  Monmouth 
County  Board  of  Agriculture,  Beach 
Casino,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1 — Poultry  Show,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  1-8 — 'International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  4-6 — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting  and  ex¬ 
hibit,  Haddon  Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  .  „  J  , 

Jan.  1-12,  1924 — Virginia  Breeders 

and  Fanciers’  Association,  Inc.,  seven¬ 
teenth  annual  show,  Richmond.  Va.  Sec¬ 
retary,  J.  D.  Halliban,  2914  East  Broad 
St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Rambouillet  Rams 

Bis:,  Strong,  Vigorous,  Free  range,  W ooley 
rams,  at  farmer’s  prices.  Also  Delaine  and 
Merino  rams  as  good  as  the  best.  Let  me  sell 
you  a  good  ram  this  year.  Will  ship  on  approval. 

W.  H.  PRESTON  •  Springwater,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  TBhE0SmTas  Has.ef.^.rmy.iH  a  m  ps  hi  re  Rams 

Ban'  rialomao  Rams  and  Ewes.  Largest  flock  in  State 
neg.  Ucldines  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  C.  VVEATHERBY  Tromansburg,  N.Y. 

SMALL  FLOCK  Reg.  HAMPSHIREDOWN 

Ewes  and  Ram  . Fji^.lp.wfor  quick  sale. 


ALANSTEN  FARMS 


Harrison,  N.  Y. 


n  OU.nnoUIrno  One  3-yr.-old  stock  ram  ;  weight, 250- 
neg.  onrOpSnirBS  lbs.  Some  extra  ram  lambs.  15  Ewes, 
1  and  2  year  old.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

eg.  Shropshire  Rams  and  Kwe*.  Wooled  to  Nose. 
Priced  Low.  LeROY  C.  BOWER,  Imdlowville,  N.  V. 


R 


FOR 

SALE 


n__  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  lambs. 

neg.  onropsnire  C.  G.  Bower  Lndlowville,  N.Y. 

T)  TT _ We  are  offering  a  limited  nuni- 

Jtv8g.  nampsmres  ber  of  bred  ewes  and  ten  ewe 

lambs  at  reduced  prices.  OPHIR  FARM,  Purchase,  N.Y. 

XXAMPSHIRE  I=»URE  33RED  XLiAMB  3FLAMS 

1'25-lb.  ewe  lambs,  ewes  and  mature  rams.  Show  lambs. 

CHARLES  E.  HASLETT  -  Hall,  New  York 

Registered  Hampshire-down  Ewes  and  Rams  Regis¬ 
tered  South  down  Ewes  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Rams  and  Ewes  ^effn 

the  East.  C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

n PL_„_  Imp.  stk.  Shipped  on  approval. 

neg.  onrop.  nams  WILLIAMS  FARM, Peterborough,  N.  II. 

*6  each.  C.  E.  BENNETT 
ne  •  New  York 

tec:,  ^hropahire  Kanin  and  Ram  Lambs.  Also  a  few 
ewes.  STEVENS  BltOS.  Wilson,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 


For  Sale— 35  Grade  Ewes  *' 


GOATS 


Final  Sale— TO  G  G  E  N  B  U  R  G S 

Pure-bred  and  grade.  Both  sexes.  Bargains  this 
month.  WriteThe  Ark,  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  (Box  698) 

To  Get  the  Best  Choice  Buy  Milk  Goat  Bucks  Now 

Buy  Bred  Does  in  October,  Buy  Kids  and  Year¬ 
lings  now.  S.  J.  Sharpies,  R.  D.  5,  Norristown,  Pa. 

finale  Mill/  rinoe  and  a  fln,‘  b"ck  at  bargain  prices. 

UUdlS  IIIIIK  UUB3  Theo.  B.  Gaskill,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


[ 


DOGS 


Z3 


POLICE  DOGS  &  PUPPIES 

Champion  bred  stock  only.  World’s  Best  Farm 
and  Shepherd  Dog.  835  and  up.  Pedigree  free, 

WOLFSBURG  KENNELS  Aqueduct,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Pair  Coon  Hound  Pups 

7  months.  19  in.  Earage.  840.  Write 
Benjamin  Bassler  Clarksville,  Md. 

AIREDALE  PUPS 

Eligible  to  registration.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Males.  810;  Females,  85. 

MERIC  PHILLIPS  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 

GUARDIAN  AIREDALES 

Buy  the  right  kind  of  an  Airedale  to  protect  your 
home  and  kill  off  the  vermin  on  your  farm.  Pups 
for  sale;  Males,  $20;  Females,  $15.  Pedigrees  free. 

BKANDRETH  LAKE  KENNELS 
Brandroth  Lake  Beaver  River  P.  O.  .  New  York 

i  Irnrlqlao  «4  flllo|:i„  All  ages.  Prices  moderate.  Sat- 
AireUalcS  01  yUdlliy  isfaction  guaranteed.  Write  your 
wants.  E8BEN SHADE’S  FARM  Honks,  l'a. 

Airedales  for  sale.  Four  reg.,  female, three  mos.  old,  $15 
each.  One  male,  It  tnos.,  partly  broke  for  squirrels  or 
night  hunting.  Also  reg.  $9*.  H.  C-  MIDWIG,  Ghn  Rock,  Pa. 

U.  K.  C.  Registered  Cermer  Airedales  fug; 

Female,  $8.  Hummer’s  Poultry  Plant,  Frenchlown,  N.  J. 

Reliable  Airedale  Puppies 

raised,  pedigreed  stock.  J.  Trimble,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 

sale  Reg.  Airedale  Puppies  F.  o.iLEE°ow"^yi!{;.8d. 

GREA  T  DANE  PUP  For  Sale 

Male.  Eligible  A.  K.  C. 

Mrs.  JOHN  THOMPSON  R.  1  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

AIREDALE  Bitch  PUPPIES 

Superior  Blood-Lints 

Dll.  KNOX,  Box  50,  DANBURY,  CONN. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  l’a. 

Qedlgreed  Airedales  for  utility  and  show.  Best  of  blood 
I  lines.  E  I  RLE  CURTIS  Torrington,  CONN. 

I1P1..J  WOLF  VON  ROLAND.  Sire  of  quality 

AIOIUU  Police  litters.  O.  HILL,  Amenia,  New  York 


AYRSHIRES 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  at  present  several  very 
desirable  young  bull  calves  and  two  older 
ones  sired  by  our  herd  sires  and  out  of 
cows  with  or  now  making  A.  R.  records. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  bull,  write  us. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset.  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW»  DAIRY  FARMS,  S.  32d  SI.,  Phil*.,  Pt 

FOR  SALE 

Two  Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls 

Age.  18  mos.;  best  breeding  and  sound.  Several 
grade  heifers,  Jh  to  3  years.  Some  to  freshen  soon. 
J.  W.  HERB  ST  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

SUN  NYS I DE  GUERNSEYS  ?;rb”0*i; 

aired  by  Wybrook  Supreme.  Two-mos. -old  heifer  of 
May  Rose  breeding.  Two3-yr.-old  heifers,  fresh  and 
due  in  November.  JAS.  E.van  ALSTYNE,  Kinderhook,  N  Y. 


L 


SWINE 


Cl 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


\X7E  offer  a  few  good  foundation  stock  in 
W  calf  to  KATE’S  GOOD  GIFT  ;  also  a 
few  of  his  daughters.  He  is  the  only  living 
son  of  AU  CH  E  N  BRAIN  BROWN  KATE 
4  th,  who  made  the  World  Record  only  once 
exceeded.  He  is  sire  of  famous  bulls  and  of  20 
A.  It.  daughters.  Special  inducements  to  any 
one  starting  a  herd.  Get  your  name  on  our 
list  for  a  young  bull  calf  for  from  $135  up  from 
our  Federal  Accredited  Herd  of  150  Ayrshires. 
We  offer  one  ready  for  service. 

BELLEFONTE  FARM  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE-COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Two  very  choice  young  bulls.  Excellent  breeding. 
Herd  tuberculin  tested.  Accredited  list. 

ARTHUR  B,  RYDER  Barnerville,  N.  Y. 


Mount  Hermon  School 

HOLSTEINS 

10  Bull  Calves  at  Farmers’  Prices 

Rich  in  Colantha  Breeding.  From 
Dams  with  Excellent  A.  R.  O.  and 
Semi-official  Backing.  Also  a  limited 
number  of  Foundation  Females. 
From  a  Federally  Accredited  Herd 
of  400  Head. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Mount  Hermon  School 
Mount  Hermon  Massachusetts 


DO  YOU  WANT 

to  add  some  new  HOLSTEIN  blood  to  your 
registered  herd,  or  do  you  want  to  introduce  some 
into  a  good  grade  herd! 

The  Veterans’  Mountain  Camp  offers  you  this  chance. 
We  have  on  hand  eight  young  bulls,  from  one  fo  seven 
months  of  age,  carrying  the  best  blood  of  the  Segis- 
Burke  and  Vale  strains.  AU  direct  sons  of  De  Kol  Webb 
Pontiac.  Sold  with  or  without  papers. 

No  reasonable  offers  refused  as  this  stock  must  be 
disposed  of  at  once.  Write  or  wire 
Veterans’  Mountain  Camp,  Horseshoe,  N.  Y. 

F  O  R  S  A  L  £ 

Twelve  4-Yr.-0ld  Reg.  Holsteins  marked  and’prope'r 

type,  due  to  freshen  in  Oct.,  capable  of  milking  40  quarts 
of  milk  per  day,  tuberculin  tested;  60-day  retest;  backed 
by  the  largest  of  A.  It.  O.  records  and  of  Ormsby,  King 
of  the  Pontiacs,  and  Piet;je  breeding.  CIIAS.  A.  IIOWELL, 
II  owol  Is,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y.  70  miles  west  N.Y.  C.,  Erie  R.  R. 

My  Herd  of  Registered  Holstein-Friesians  tin  test¬ 
ed.  Seven  freshening  between  now  and  Jan.  15tli.  Three 
due  next  June.  Inquire  Mrs.  ltuth  Vossler, Farmingdale, N.J, 


JERSEYS 


J 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

Pnr  Qolo  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
rUI  vale  cu|i„  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Mills.itxsSlLortIiorrL8 

Dual  purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Washinglonville,  N.Y. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS”! 

Hunting  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Write  for  price  list. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London, 0. 


c± 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HORSES 

30  SHETLAND  and  WELSH  PONIES  Sest^ 

purchasers.  SENECA  PONY  FARMS,  Salamanca  N.  Y. 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Have  you  considered  BETTERING  the  blood  lines  of 
your  herd  by  purchasing  a  new  Hoar!  We  have  Spring 
(1922)  Boars  by  Fairholm  Fancy  Orion,  Fall  boars  by 
Fancy  Orion  King  34th,  this  Spring's  boars  by  Crest  De¬ 
fender,  Highland  King  Defender  and  Altamont’s  Origin¬ 
ator.  Beside  using  a  Duroc-Jersey  registered  boar  witli 
their  pure  bred  sows,  many  breeders  use  theirs  for  out¬ 
crossing  with  sows  of  other  fat  breeds  for  producing 
“  Feeder  ”  pigs.  Duroc-Jerseys  introduce  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  height  and  length  and  the  sows  supply  the  weight. 
We  also  still  have  a  tew  bred  gilts  for  sale  for  SEP¬ 
TEMBER  FARROW  IN (*.  All  stock  is  Double  Im- 
muned.  We  Invite  correspondence  or  better  still,  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on  State  road  14  miles 
East  of  Poughkeepsie 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.Y. 


3 


Fresh  and  Nearly-Cows  For  Sale  feed®t™} 

Guernseys,  Jerseys.  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins.  Al¬ 
ways  100  high-class  cows  to  choose  from.  Will  also 
buy  on  commission.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barre,  Vermont 

Chester  White  Pigs, Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  S  SON 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN 

A  Duroc-Jersey  Reg.  Boar 

for  which  I  have  no  further  use.  He  is  a  grandsire 
of  Joe  Orion  11,  and  a  producer  of  large,  healthy 
and  strong  litters.  Also  bred  sows  and  gilts  at 
reduced  prices.  All  registered. 

H.  R.  BRATE  -  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS 

Fine  yearling  hoar,  May  and  September  pigs. 

FAIRVIEVV  FARM  Box  252  Naples,  N.Y. 

I  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

^  ^  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  Si  Son  Merrilieid,  N.  Y. 

T)TTl>f}f*C!  Orders  acceptable  now  for  August 
and  September  Bigs.  Also  Mature 
Stock.  ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box  15,  Bradford.  N.  Y. 

Big  Type  DUROC  Fall  Boar 

Sensation  breeding.  One  year  old.  Weight,  450  lbs. 
Perfect  type  and  color.  Priced  reasonable. 

SUNNYSIDE  FARM  Union  Springs,  N.Y. 

FOR  S  A  L  E  Berkshires  and 

200  3PIGS  Chester  Whites 

Six  weeks  old.  S3. 50  each,  well  bred,  15  to  20  pounds 
each.  Orders  tilled  the  following  Monday.  Shipped  on 
Approval.  ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

flip’  Choice  Registered  60-lb.  pigs  from  Big  Type 
U.I.U.  o  stock  of  Best  Blood  lines, $10  each ,  Bred  Sows 
$25-$35.  Satisf’n  or  money  back.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fniln,  N.Y. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

n  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  WiYVIMK,  Nkw  \  OKK 

Annual  Fall  Sale  FF.FDING  PICS 

6  Weeks  Old.  $3.50  Each.  8  Weeks  Old.  $4.50  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast, 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  $8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  hoar  pigs.  All  pigs  0.0  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

The  Grand  Champion  boar  through  theSrate  fail-circuit 
and  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  the  undefeated  boar 
of  1922.  was  br  ed  by  ns,  as  were  his  sire  and  dam.  Service 
boarsand  weanling  pigsof  thissame  breeding  now  for  sale. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 

nATMOOK  BERKKHIIiES.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
1  quality  at  fair  prices.  PATM00R  FARMS,  Haitiield,  N.  Y. 

we  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

8  extra  large  September  pigs,  farrowed  Sept.  6,  sired  by 
Ra-Jah  Prince.  Price,  $12  each,  and  10  Oct.  8  farrow,  the 
same  breeding. $10  each.  JOHN  II.  JOHNSON,  Home, N.Y.  R.  « 

50  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  weeks  to  10  months’  old.  including  hoars  ready 
for  service,  sows  for  breeding.  Also  Reg  Jersey 
Bull  and  Heifer  calf.  Prices  Reasonable. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester.  Pa. 

sale’of  Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

Spring  Boars.  Gilts,  Fall  Pigs,  sired  by  Wildwood, 
Prospect  Boy  and  Maryland  Giant.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  “OAKDALE  FARM,”  Clyde  B. 
Thomas,  Boonsboro,  Md. 

Deg.  Spotted  Poland-China  Hogs.  Prolific  pork  produc- 
n  crs.  Attractive  prices.  Kali  pigs.  Pairs  and  trios  not 
akin.  Write  Brookslde  Farms,  Middletown,  Virginia 

FANCY  O.  I.  C.’s 

l’he  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gdts,  service  boars  ami  Spring  nigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  \V.  W.  WEIMA  it.  p  o 
Box  No.  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Pure  Bred  n  ■  A 

Mule-Foot  and  Hampshire  PIGS 

EARL  B.  CLARK  -  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

mm . . 

Fdmnnd^  A  comP,ete  record. 
EiUIllUllUa  Q  Easy  to  keep.  Start 

anytime;  results 
shown  any  time. 
□  Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

ROOk  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

^  ”  V  I»  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Poultry  o 
Account 


Winners  of  Every  Class  in  Which  They  Were  Shown  at 
Recent  New  York  State  Fair,  Including  Both 
Grand  Champion  Boar  and  Sow 

We  Breed  Our  Show  Hogs  and  Show  Our  Breeding  Hogs 

A  VERAGE  per  litter  at  Resthaven  Farm:  In  1922,  8  pigs.  In 
1923,  7/4  pigs.  Average  over  more  than  100  sowa.  Rest- 
haven  sows  share  honors  with  sires  as  best  on  earth. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Resthaven  Farm — the  world’s  largest  Poland-China  plant 
offers  spring  yearlings,  half  sisters,  full  sisters  and  litter- 
mates,  fall  sows  of  same  breeding,  spring  boars  and  gilts 
at  very  conservative  breeding. 

Catalog  free.  Write  for  it  and  tor  description  and  prices 
of  animals  that  interest  you. 

RESTHAVEN  FARM 

BOX  265  TROY.  OHIO 
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Kodak  on  the  Farm 

Story-telling  pictures — such  as  Grandpa  crack¬ 
ing  butternuts — are  the  sort  you’ll  always  hold 
precious.  That’s  sentiment.  Selling  pictures  of 
your  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  or  hogs;  recording  pictures 
of  the  comparative  growth  of  crops  from  year-to- 
year — are  the  kind  you  want  for  practical  use  on 
the  farm.  And  that’s  business. 

Kodak  gives  you  pictures  the  easiest  way — as  your 
dealer  can  show  you — and  by  means  of  the  autographic 
attachment,  each  negative  is  complete  even  to  date  and 
title.  You’ll  be  quick  to  put  to  purpose  this  exclusive¬ 
ly  Eastman  feature. 

Autographic  Kodaks  $6.50  up 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  W ater  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  with  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Water  Pumps  Water 


with  a  Rife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for 
every  purpose— without  fuel,  labor, 
freezing  or  repairs.  A  small  stream 
operates  theRifeRam.  Easyto  install 
First  cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  jot 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer.  20,00( 
_  in  use.  Write  for  catalog. 

- ’  RIFE  ENGINE  CO 

90-D  West  St.  New  York 


THIS  LOG  AND  TKEE  SAW  *f  95 

Fitted  with  Atkins  Silver  Steel  Guaranteed  Saw  mb  JL  mma 


9  Cords  fn  lO  Hours  by  one  man.  It's  King  of  the 

woods.  Catalog  Y68  Free.  Established  1890. 

Folding  Sawing  M!»ch'ne  cn„  ions  E.  75th  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


Farming  in 

California 

This  free  booklet  may  start  you  on  the 
road  to  a  better  life.  W ritten  by  authori¬ 
ties,  it  answers  questions  you  want  an¬ 
swered. Californiafarmers  have  con¬ 
trolled  irrigation,  andown  their  water  sys¬ 
tems.  They  don’t  have  crop  failures  for 
want  of  moisture.  California  crop  values 
are  i  oo  to  200  per  cent  better  than  the  av¬ 
erage  for  the  whole  United  States.  Send 
for  any  or  all  of  these  booklets.  Free! 

1.  Farming  in  California 

2.  Deciduous  Fruit  Growing  in 

California 

3.  Pure  Bred  Stock  Raising  in 

California 

4.  Dairying  in  California 

5.  Poultry  Raising  in  California 

All  are  written  by  authorities,  published 
and  mailed  without  charge  by  Califor¬ 
nians  Inc.,  a  non-profit  organization  in¬ 
terested  in  sound  development  of  the 
State.  Mail  the  coupon  now. 


CALIFORNIANS,  Inc. 

San  Francisco,  140  Montgomery  St.,  Room  925 
Please  send  me  booklets  checked 
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Free  Catalog  ,in  colors  explains 

how  you  can  save 
money  on  F5rm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
jt  today. 


ElectricWheel  Co. 

48  Elm  Sl.,Quincjr 


Address 


Practical  Rules  for  Trapping  Skunks 

For  at  least  50  years,  probably  more, 
the  skunk  was  one  of  the  most  despised 
and  feared  animals  that  roamed  the 
woods,  but  no  more  You  will  see  him  in 
all  cities  of  this  country  and  abroad;  in 
fact,  everywhere  you  see  fashionably 
dressed  women.  There  is  no  more  beauti¬ 
ful  fur  than  the  lovely  silky  black  skunk. 

This  well-known  fur-bearing  animal  is 
easily  trapped  if  we  start  after  him  right, 
and  his  hide  sells  high.  He  doesn’t  seem 
to  fear  either  traps  or  man,  and  can  be 
handled  with  as  little  inconvenience  as 
almost  any  other  fur-bearing  animal. 

The  skunk,  as  a  rule,  prefers  a  rough, 
hilly  country.  Skunks  usually  live  to¬ 
gether  in  colonies,  so  that  where  one  is 
caught  there  are  chances  of  taking  more. 
An  easy  way  to  locate  a  skunk  den  is  as 
follows :  'See  if  there  are  any  droppings 
of  the  animals  near;  if  not,  reach  into  the 
hole  and  pick  up  a  handful  of  dust  and 
dirt,  examining  it  for  long  black  or  white 
hairs.  If  they  are  found,  this  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  place  for  a  trap.  Also,  in  weed 
patches,  old  hay  or  straw  stacks,  around 
abandoned  houses  or  near  stone  piles,  are 
good  places  to  set  traps  or  look  for  a 
skunk  home. 

The  skunk  can  be  attracted  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  by  the  odor  of  bloody  meat.  A 
piece  hung  on  a*  fence  a  few  inches  from 
the  ground,  beneath  which  are  concealed 
several  traps,  is  a  good  method.  Also  a 
bait  between  two  logs,  boards  or  rocks, 
guarded  with  one  or  more  traps,  will 
often  prove  efficacious,  even  though  no 
dens  are  near. 

I  find  it  is  a  good  plan  not  to  stake 
traps  for  the  skunk,  as  it  is  far  better  :o 
use  a  limb  of  a  tree  or  a  board,  just 
heavy  enough  so  that  the  animal  when 
caught  can  drag  it  with  difficulty.  A 
skunk  will  not  gnaw  its  way  out  of  a 
trap  like  most  wild  animals,  but  will  re¬ 
main  there  until  the  trapper  comes  along. 
A  successful  way  to  kill  a  skunk  without 
odor  is  to  shoot  it  at  the  the  base  of  the 
head,  so  that  the  bullet  cuts  the  back¬ 
bone.  This  renders  the  animal  powerless. 
If  the  pelts  are  slightly  tainted  with  the 
fluid,  which  is  often  ejected  when  the 
trap  snaps,  gasoline  will  remove  this  ob¬ 
jectionable  odor.  Never  worry  the  ani¬ 
mal  before  killing  him,  because,  as  a 
rule,  this  will  cause  him  to  throw  his 
scent.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  skunk 
skins,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
enough  trappers  left  in  the  country  to 
supply  this  demand,  so  it  is  up  to  the 
men  who  can  follow  the  trap  line  to  get 
busy.  w.  H.  H. 

Virginia. 


Cats  as  Rat-catchers 

Recently  I  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  an 
article  which  reproved  the  cat  for  not 
catching  a  rat  when  put  into  a  box  with 
it.  The  nature  of  the  rat  is  to  fight 
when  cornered,  and  kitty  knows  it  and 
prefers  to  use  its  own  way  of  catching 
its  prey,  which  is  unawares  and  back  of 
the  neck,  and  the  cat  will  never  tackle  a 
rat  when  confined  to  box  or  barrel. 

Ginger  and  Gipsy,  our  pet  cats,  were 
nine  years  old  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
we  have  never  had  cause  to  complain  in 
regard  to  their  not  being  good  hunters, 
and  disposing  of  all  rats  and  mice 
around  bindings  or  fields.  Mice  in  the 
fields  will  destroy  more  grain  and  grass 
for  hay  than  the  few  birds  the  cats  get 
will  destroy  bugs  and  worms.  A  good 
cat  to  the  farmer  is  worth  a  lot,  whether 
it  be  a  pet  or  one  that  stays  at  the  barn. 

I  am  just  as  much  a  lover  of  birds  as 
anyone,  but  a  sparrow  or  a  robiu  now 
and  then  for  the  cat  is  no  great  crime,  as 
these  birds  are  great  nuisances  anyway. 
Robins,  phmbes  and  wrens  nest  about 
our  buildings  and  trees,  and  raise  then- 
young,  and  once  in  a  great  while  the  cats 
get  one.  They  bring  whatever  they 
catch  to  the  house  to  show,  so  I  feel  that 
they  get  very  few  birds. 

The  man  of  the  house  tried  our  rat 
catcher  with  a  rat  in  a  box  and  the  cat 
would  not  tackle  him  there,  but  we  know 
the.  cats  get  them.  We  were  so  over¬ 
run  with  rats  before  these  cats  were  old 
enough  that  they  would  not  run  when 
anyone  went  to  the  barn,  but  ate  feed 
given  to  the  horses  in  the  feed  boxes.  It 
is  only  occasionally  that  we  see  a  rat 
now,  but  now  and  then  the  carcass  of 
one,  which  proves  that  our  cats  are  on 
the  job.  Don’t  misjudge  a  cat  by  its  not 
catching  a  rat  when  confined  to  a  box 
with  it,  as  the  cat  knows  better. 

New  York.  mbs.  a.  d.  j. 


Mothballs  to  Repel  Mice* 

W.  J.  B.  of  Vermont  desires  to  know 
how  to  keep  mice  from  rose  bushes  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  where  they  had  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  weath¬ 
er.  Just  put  two  or  three  moth  balls  un¬ 
der  the  covering  a  few  inches  from  the 
roots  of  the  rose  bush,  and  you  will  have 
no  further  trouble  with  mice  the  rest  of 
the  Winter.  These  can  be  purchased 
very  cheaply  at  almost  any  drug  store. 
Five  cents  will  buy  a  pound  or  more. 

Virginia.  _  w.  H.  H. 


Mrs.  .Thones:  “Yes,  John,  as  I  was 
saying,  Miss  Blank  has  no  manners.  Why, 
while  I  was  talking  to  her  this  morning 
she  yawned  11  times.”  Old  Jhones :  “Per¬ 
haps.  my  dear,  she  w-asn’t  yawning — she 
might  have  wanted  to  say  something.” — 
The  Sydney  Bulletin. 


A  Wise  Old  Trapper 

IN  the  St.-ite  of  Ohio  there  lived  a  bunch  of  boys 
who  had  this  trapping  business  down  to  a  science. 
They  each  sent  for  separate  price  lists  every  year 
and  then  sent  all  their  furs  to  the  house  giving  the 
best  Quotations.  After  live  years  they  decided  they 
weren’t  so  dreadfully  wise  because  they  didn’t  have 
enough  profits  to  make  their  efforts  worth  while. 

One  day  they  met  Tom  McMillan  driving  a  new 
car  to  town.  Tom  said  he  made  the  price  of  his 
swell  outfit  shipping  pelts.  He  told  how  he  got 
wise  to  those  funny  prices  and  found  it  was  better 
to  deal  with  Chas.  Porter,  because  he  always  knew 
in  advance  just  what  he  was  sure  of  getting.  Ho 
said  that  Porter  never  offered  $5  for  a  $3  pelt,  hut 
lie  always  paid  the  $3  which  he  promised  and  some¬ 
times  just  a  little  better.  Chas.  Porter  now  has 
five  wise  trappers  in  that  section  instead  of  one. 


Don’t  Take  a 
Chance  with  your 


FURS 


Send  us  your  name 
aud  address.  Get 
our  Price  Bulletins, 
Shipping  Tags  and 
full  particulars. 
Do  it  right  now. 
This  means  real 
dollars  to  yon,  so 
don’t  put  it  off. 
Write  today. 


Your  furs  mean  real  dollars  to  you. 
Why  sell  them  to  some  fellow  who 
offers  you  *1.25  when  you  know 
hlame  well  you  are  lucky  to  get 
fifty  cents.  Ask  the  wise  trapper 
who  knows.  Once  a  Chas.  Porter 
shipper  and  you  will  always  be 
one.  You  know  in  advance  that 
we  give  a  square  deal  and  every 
shipment  brings  sure  money. 


CHARLES  S.  PORTER,  INC. 
126  West27th  Street,  NewYork 


Our  price  lists 
don’t  show  the 
highest  prices, 
but  our  checks 
sent  in  exchange 
for  furs  have  more 
than  satisfied 
hundreds  in  the 
last  thirteen 
years.  Get  up  s 
sample  shipment, 
send  it  in  to  us.  the  check  you’ll  receive 
will  make  you  another  one  of  our  depend¬ 
able  regulars.  If  you  tire  not  satisfied, 
return  the  check  and  your  furs  will  be 
shipped  back  to  you,  charges  paid  both 
w.ays.  A  square  deal  is  yours  for  the 
trying  —  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 
In  the  meantime 

FREE  for  the  asking— our  price  lists, 
shipping  tags,  instructions  and  a  list  of 
our  satisfied  trapper  friends.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  do. 

SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO-,  Inc. 
159  West  25th  St.  New  York 


TRAPPERS 

Your  Mink.  Coon.  Rats  and  Foxes  will 
bring  good  prices  this  season.  Good  grad¬ 
ing  Is  more  important,  however,  than  good 
prices.  You  can  get  both  and  have  your 
shipment  held  separate  if  you  ship  to 

JAS.  P.  ELLIS 

34-36  MILL  STREET 

MIDDLETOWN  NEW  YORK 

Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 
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WE  ARE  AGAIN  READY  WITH  OUR  CASH 

to  pay  highest  market  prices  for 
all  raw  furs.  We  charge  no  com¬ 
mission  and  pay  all  transporta¬ 
tion  charges.  Our  assortment  is 
known  as  the  most  just  and  liberal. 
Send  for  free  price  list. 

L.  RABIN  O WITZ 

121  W.  29th  St.,  New  York 


We  pay  highest  cash  price* 
for  all  staple  furs— Skunk, 
Mink,  Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Red 
Fox.  Fancy  furs  a  specialty, 
including  Silver  and  Cross 
Fox,  Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Est. 
1870.  Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy 
are  now  bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America, 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  hist.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N  Y.  Dept.  2D 


The  biggest  money-saving 
f encecatalogyou  ever  re¬ 
ceived.  Write  for  it  today. 

See  the  money  you  can 
save— compare  my  Low 
Factory.freight  prepaid 
prices  on  fence,  ante.,  bnrb 
Ipw  wire,  etc.  Don't  buy  until 
.  HDt  you  pet  thia  Bersmtn  Fence  Book.  150  styles.  I 
e  — So 


FENCE 

GATES 

POSTS 

ROOFING 

PAINT 


SamDles  to  test  and  book  FREE. 

JTHE  BROWN  FENCE  *  WIRE  CO.  D*»t.4305  CUvaland.O. 


“The  Truth  About  Wire  Fence” 


SOLUTION  OF  THE  MYSTERY  | 
THAT  HAS  COST  FARMERS 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

A  cedar  post  outlasts  a  pine, so  I 
two  rolls  of  wire  fence  may  I 
look  alike,  and  cost  the  same,  I 
yet  one  will  last  twice  as  long:  I 
as  the  other.  Our  circular  I 
Bolvea  the  puzzle  and  shows  I 
you  how  to  save  that  100  per  I 
cent.  You  can  know  what  you  | 
are  buying  just  as  surely  as 
Write  for  a  copy  today.  you  can  tell  Oak  from  Poplar. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO..  38  East  Maumee  St.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

‘‘I  Saved  26 Ye  a  Rod,"  Bays  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 230 Nt UNCI E,  IND. 
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a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  Few  Hours  at  the  Dairy  Show 


A  day  was  scant  time  in  which  to  see 
and  hear  all  that  was  presented  at  the 
dairy  show  of  the  International  Dairy 
Congress  recently  held  in  Syracuse,  but 
it  was  all  that  the  majority  of  visiters 
had,  coming,  as  they  did,  from  sections 
near  enough  to  permit  driving  in  and  re¬ 
turning  on  the  same  day.  The  attend¬ 
ance  was  swelled  materially  by  visitors 
from  the  city,  where  the  local  papers  were 
urging  their  readers  to  help  make  good 
the  promised  total  of  100,000  paid  ad¬ 
missions.  It  will  have  to  be  admitted 
that  the  attendance  was  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointing,  reaching  only  about  7S,000  in¬ 
stead  of  beating  the  city  of  St.  Paul’s 
85,000  of  last  year  by  the  expected  boost 
of  15,000.  This,  I  think,  may  be  in  part 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  show 
followed  the  State  Fair  on  the  same 
grounds  by  only  a  few  weeks,  and  being 
very  much  of  the  same  character,  lost 
much  of  the  attraction  which  it  might 
have  had  at  another  time. 

To  one  accustomed  to  the  great  crowds 
that  throng  these  grounds  during  the 
week  of  the  State  Fair,  the  first  impres¬ 
sion  upon  entering  the  gates  was  apt  to 
be  that  of  lonesomeness,  and  the  buildings 
that  housed  the  great  exhibits  were  at 
no  time  crowded.  It  took  but  a  cursoiy 
glance,  however,  to  reveal  the  fact  that 
no  expense  had  been  spared  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  a  really  marvelous  display  of  dairy 
machinery  and  an  exhibit  of  dairy  cattle 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  rival.-  The  white 
enameled  and  nickel-plated  machines  that 
filled  the  wide  floors  of  the  exhibition 
building  were,  for  the  most  part,  those 
used  by  milk  product  manufacturers  and 
city  milk  distributors,  rather  than  by  in¬ 
dividual  dairymen,  but  they  gave  visiting 
dairymen  an  opportunity  to  see.  how  their 
product  was  handled  in  a  wholesale  A\ay, 
after  it  had  left  their  hands. 

A  striking  novelty  was  a  display  of 
huge  tanks,  very  like  in  size  and  shape 
those  used  by  distributors  of  gasoline  to 
local  filling  stations.  Some  of  these  were 
mounted  upon  motor  trucks,  some  were 
so  large  that  it  took  a  railroad  car  to 
carry  them.  They  were  lined  with  pure 
glass,  fused  with  the  metal,  and  were  in¬ 
sulated  upon  the  outside  by  a  thick  layer 
of  cork  beneath  their  wooden  jackets.  A 
manhole  at  the  top  provided  means  for 
entering,  when  that  became  necessary.  It 
is  probable  that  a  revolution  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  transporting  milk  is  coming,  and 
that  we  shall  see  milk  carried  in  tanks 
holding  hundreds  or  thousands  of  gallons, 
where  now  carloads  of  40-q.uart  cans  pei- 
form  that  service.  Ice-cream  making 
machinery,  too,  showed  a  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  utilization  of  milk  on  a  great 
scale.  A  factory  ice-cream  machine  con¬ 
sists  of  a  beautifully  nickel-plated  cyl¬ 
inder,  into  the  top  of  which  is  pouied 
from  a  vat  already  mixed  milk,  cream  and 
flavor,  and  from  which  after  a  short  peri¬ 
od  of  turning,  the  completed  product  is 
poured  out  in  a  semi-liQuid  state.  I  he 
cans  of  this  frozen  liquid  are  then  set 
aside  in  a  refrigerating  room  to  ripen  and 
harden.  The  freezing  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  circulating  brine  of  exceedingly 
low  temperature  between  the  containing 
cylinder  and  its  jacket.  Where  glass  or 
enamel  is  not  used,  nickel  seems  to  he 
the  preferred  metal  where  this  must  come 
into  direct  contact  with  milk,  and  out¬ 
side  surfaces  are  polished  as  if  they  were 
intended  for  parlor  ornaments. 

The  display  of  dairy  products,  in  the 
way  of  butter,  cheese,  powdered  milk  and 
cream,  and  of  the  smaller  utensils  used 
about  the  dairy  farm,  was  little  different 
from  that  seen  at  any  State  Fair,  though 
the  special  character  of  this  exposition 
made  it  possible  to  get  together  a  more 
complete  exhibit  than  would  ordinarily 
be  found.  Governor  Smith,  done  in  but¬ 
ter  and  wearing  the  enigmatic  smile  that 
made  Mona  Lisa  famous,  showed  the  skill 
of  some  sculptor,  and  was  possibly  de¬ 
signed  to  indicate  that  there  are  states¬ 
men  in  whose  mouths  butter  will  not 
melt.  A  painting,  said  to  be  100  ft.  long, 
showed  a  dairy  farm  in  three  stages  of 
evolution,  from  being  the  home  of  a  pi¬ 
oneer  to  becoming  one  of  a  gentleman 
fslrmer.  Just  what  lesson  this  painting 
taught  was  not  clear,  but  what  human 


interest  it  held  was  contained  in  the  first 
section.  Considerable  space  was  given 
to  “educational”  exhibits,  and  the  value 
of  milk  in  the  diet,  particularly  in  that 
of  children,  the  feeding  of  the  dairy  herd, 
outstanding  facts  in  breeding,  and  other 
matters  that  did  not  lend  themselves  to 
mechanical  displays  were  illustrated  by 
means  of  charts,  diagrams  and  pictures. 

The  large  barns  on  the  grounds  were 
well  filled  with  dairy  cattle  of  the  five 
prominent  breeds,  coming,  for  the  most 
part,  from  other  cattle  shows  where  they 
had  won  honors.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
cattle  at  these  expositions  require  blan¬ 
keting  in  the  stables,  for  long  rows  of 
stable  blankets  soon  pall  the  enjoyment  of 
those  who  wish  to  see  the  animals  be¬ 
neath,  but  those  who  had  time  to  look  at 
these  cattle  as  they  were  brought  into 
the  coliseum  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
view  dairy  cattle  at  their  best.  The  op¬ 
portunities  given  to  see  a  stately  bull, 
dainty  heifer,  or  frisky  calf  being  led 
about  the  grounds  for  exercise  were  also 


improved  by  groups  of  visitors,  such  ani¬ 
mals  showing  off  to  better  advantage  than 
when  merged  with  their  herds.  Holsteins 
predominated,  as  would  be  expected  in  a 
milk-selling  State,  but  the  other  dairy 
breeds  were  represented  by  splendid  ani¬ 
mals.  Everybody  loves  a  Jersey,  and  the 
one  from  Oregon  which  holds  the  record 
for  her  breed,  as  well  as  one  or  two  for 
all  breeds,  was  paid  due  honor.  As  far 
as  external  appearances  go,  she  was  but 
an  ordinary  Jersey  of  good  type.  Un¬ 
less  displaying  her  udder  distended  to 
something  like  its  full  capacity,  it  is 
doubtful  if  ordinary  observers  would  give 
her  more  than  passing  notice.  The  fig¬ 
ures  upon  the  chart  above  her  told  the 
story  of  her  accomplishments,  however, 
and  the  fact  that  she  was  reared,  owned 
and  displayed  by  a  “dirt  farmer,”  not  by 
some  wealthy  cattle  breeder,  made  her 
doubly  interesting. 

No  exhibit  was  of  greater  interest  than 
that  of  various  boys’  calf  clubs.  This 
display  filled  one  barn,  seven  States  hav¬ 
ing  sent  boys  and  girls,  with  their  young 
stock  and  with  visions  of  blue  ribbons 
which  their  pets  should  wear  home.  Most 
of  the  older  cattle  had  made  their  rec¬ 
ords  and  had  had  their  day,  but  here  was 
youth  and  promise,  and  an  enthusiasm 
which  disappointment  had  not  chilled. 
Such  calves  as  had  attained  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  horns  had  these  polished  until 
they  shone  like  the  swords  of  ancient 
knights,  and  no  knightly  armor  was  worn 
with  more  pride  than  the  white  suits  and 
caps  of  the  boys  who  led  their  charges 
before  the  judges  in  the  show  ring.  There 
is  no  appeal  like  the  appeal  of  youth,  and 
the  judges  who  could  attach  a  blue  rib¬ 
bon  to  only  one  out  of  the  many  calves 
led  before  them  must  have  hardened  their 
hearts  after  the  formula  of  Pharaoh,  him¬ 
self. 

Possibly  included  in  the  term  cattle, 
but  certainly  not  among  dairy  breeds, 
were  the  Ijorseg  shown  jn  the  evening 


shows  beneath  the  roof  of  the  new  half- 
million-dollar  coliseum.  This  attraction 
seemed  to  be  designed  particularly  for 
the  benefit  of  city  visitors,  but  it  is 
probable  that  many  a  rural  heart  beat  a 
little  faster  as  a  clatter  of  swift  hoofs 
reminded  it  of  old  loves,  before  the  sput¬ 
ter  of  gasoline  had  driven  the  family 
roadster  from  the  highways.  Few  now 
have  time  to  drive  a  horse,  even  if  it  were 
safe  to  take  one  out  upon  the  road,  but 
the  machine  has  yet  to  be  built  that  can 
show  the  grace  and  beauty  of  man’s  first 
aid  to  swift  locomotion,  and  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  faithful  servants  between  now 
disused  shafts  will  be  long  in  dying.  ■ 

M.  B.  D. 


The  Giant  Milk  Bottle — Sanitary  Milk 
Truck 

The  glass-lined  truck  tank  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  milk  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  dairy  industry  in  all  of 
its  ramifications.  Several  such  trucks 
were  included  in  the  equipment  exhibit 
of  the  recent  Dairy  Congress  in  Syracuse. 

The  glass-lined  truck  is  used  only  for 
the  pick-up  of  a  unit  quantity  of  milk  at 
a  receiving  station.  It  cannot  be  used 


successfully  for  collecting  small  quantities 
of  milk  along  the  road  to  make  the  com¬ 
plete  load,  except  in  the  form  of  extra 
cans  to  be  placed  along  the  can  rail.  The 
reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  the  pooling 
of  different  supplies  of  milk  in  the  one 
tank  eliminates  the  possibility  of  proper 
sampling  and  the  checking  of  sour  milk, 
should  there  be  any. 

The  trucks  displayed  at  the  dairy  show, 
put  out  by  different  concerns,  were  of  750 
and  1,000  gallons  capacity.  The  tanks 
are  insulated  on  sides  and  ends  with  a 
2-in.  protection  against  temperature  fluc¬ 
tuation,  and  milk  pre-eooled  to  40  de¬ 
grees  will  not  rise  above  42  degrees  on  a 
haul  of  100  miles  when  the  outside  tem¬ 
perature  stands  at  88  degrees.  It  is 
known  that  in  cans  the  temperature  rise 
has  ranged  from  seven  to  30  degrees  on 
the  same  length  trip,  thus  materially  in¬ 
creasing  the  bacterial  count.  In  like 
manner  the  tank  truck  is  an  equal  pro¬ 
tection  against  freezing  temperatures. 
The  equipment  is  easily  cleaned  by  the 
use  of  hot  water  or  steam  hose  with  a 
cleaning  compound.  The  elimination  of 
can  cleaning  means  much  to  many  dairies. 
Kept  at  a  uniform  low  temperature,  the 
loaded  truck  affords  the  most  sanitary 
and  efficient  method  yet  found  for  the 
conveyance  of  milk  in  quantity  ;  no  churn¬ 
ing,  spillage  or  shrinkage  being  factors 
for  the  operator  to  cayry  in  mind. 

ALVAH  II.  PULVER. 


Notes  From  the  Ox-team  Express 

Now  we  are  passing  through  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  Wyoming.  Here  the  pessi¬ 
mists  who  tried  to  frighten  us  about  the 
Red  Desert  wind.  They  sometimes,  like 
the  weather  prophets  in  the  almanacs,  do 
hit  the  mark.  Here  in  this  God-forsaken 
desert,  or  what  the  natives  call  it,  “the 
Bad  Man’s  Land.”  water  is  scarce;  not 
a  house  or  building  or  anything  that 
seems  to  have  a  touch  of  human  hands 
for  miles  and  miles,  except  telephone 
lines,  and  at  long  intervals  a  section- 
house  on  the  railroad.  On  long  sections 


even  these  are  obscured  from  view.  If 
the  government  should  offer  me  a  section 
of  th is  land  gratis  I  would  pick  a  quarrel 
with  someone  and  fight  for  being  insulted. 
I  imagine  the  old-timers,  when  traveling 
through  here,  were  glad  when  they  met 
Indians  and  had  a  skirmish;  it  made 
some  diversion.  This  drab  sagebrush 
and  mountains  that  look  like  burned  ash 
heaps  are  monotonous,  and  yet  I  see  so 
many  places  along  the  route  that  could 
be  made  serviceable  to  the  traveler  as 
well  as  beautiful,  just  by  a  little  expen¬ 
diture  of  some  of  the  State  funds.  I  am 
informed  the  State  derives  considerable 
money  from  royalties  on  the  oil  taken 
out,  so  that  they  cannot  find  ways  and 
means  to  deplete  the  treasury.  By  the 
expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  for 
cement  and  labor,  with  stone,  gravel  and 
sand  right  at  hand,  a  dike  could  be  built 
across  from  one  bank  to  the  other  (in 
many  places  the  hills  slope  at  three  angles 
to  a  gully),  to  hold  back  enough  snow 
water  t*o  last  all  Summer.  To  beautify 
these  dams,  trees  could  be  planted 
around  the  water  line  or  side  hills.  This 
would  prevent  evaporation  and  at  the 
same  time  break  up  the  monotony  of  the 
sagebrush.  There  is  but  one  species  of 
sage,  one  drab  color ;  it  is  everywhere 
and  all  over.  Day  after  day,  as  we 
travel  we  see  nothing  else,  not  even  a 
tree  of  any  description. 

Now  we  arrive  at  a  small  town  called 
Granger.  Here  is  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  Here  the  Lincoln  Highway  turns 
southwest,  and  the  old  Oregon  Trail 
points  northwest.  By  the  advice  of  the 
natives  we  turned  in  on  this  trail.  They 
made  us  believe  we  would  cut  off  110 
miles,  and  as  this  is  written,  five  days 
after  leaving  Granger,  we  have  progressed 
but  25  miles  although  we  traveled  75 
miles  by  being  compelled  to  cover  the 
distance  three  times,  besides  having  to 
take  the  cattle  three  and  five  miles  to  the 
river  for  water  and  feed.  We  passed 
but  one  water  hole  along  the  highway, 
and  this  looked  too  suspiciously  alkaline, 
so  we  refused  to  unhitch  and  let  them 
drink. 

This  trail,  a  good  part  of  the  way,  is 
nothing  more  than  two  ruts  across  the 
prairies,  and  in  some  places  so  deep 
from  wear  that  the  axles  almost  scraped 
the  center  of  the  so-called  road.  I’ll 
venture  a  big  wager  at  liberal  odds  no 
road-working  tool  was  ever  used  on  this 
piece  of  road.  When  a  car  came  along 
in  either  direction  they  were  obliged  to 
go  aTound  us  through  the  sagebrush  ;  we 
could  not  get  out.  We  unhooked  the 
trailer,  let  it  stand,  took  the  big  wagon 
up  a  mile  or  two,  then  return  the  oxen 
for  the  trailer.  There  were  only  a  few 
miles  out  of  the  28  miles  between  the  two 
towns  where  the  motors  could  pull  both 
wagon  and  trailer  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  was  going  down  a  canyon. 

On  Sept,  16  we  encountered  our  first 
snow.  It  rained  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  at  sundown  turned  into  snow.  Now 
the  roads  are  mud.  What  was  yesterday 
a  foot  deep  of  alkaline  dust  is  now 
squashy  mud.  We  are  obliged  to  use  the 
old  detour  through  the  sage,  which  was 
used  while  building  this  piece  of  road 
two  years  ago.  We  were  all  day  going 
about  three  miles,  when  we  found  a  place 
to  camp  near  a  ranch,  where  we 
bought  feed.  We  did  stop  our  train  long 
enough  to  pull  a  car  out  of  the  slush  to 
where  they  could  go.  The  next  town  is 
Opal.  Here  we  camped  two  nights  to 
make  repairs  and  give  the  road  a  chance 
to  dry.  Out  here  in  the  extreme  western 
part  of  Wyoming  the  grazing  is  better. 
Now  we  see  large  flocks  of  sheep  on  the 
hills,  rather  a  beautiful  sight.  Here  the 
“gay  birds”  from  16  years  up,  like  the 
sheep  herders,  ride  horseback,  wear  a 
three-gallon  hat  with  a  great  big  brim  all 
wound  around  with  a  woolen  string,  a  3- 
in.  wide  leather  belt  ornamented  with 
brass  buttons  and  eyelets,  with  a  home¬ 
made  stiletto  in  a  holster,  leather  cuffs 
with  brass  trimmings,  high-top  boots,  tops 
ornamented  with  filigree  stitching,  high 
Cuban  heels,  and  sheepskin  chaps.  They 
look  ferocious  all  right,  but  still  they 
are  tame ;  tame  enough  almost  to  eat 
out  of  one’s  hand. 

At  last  we  have  crossed  the  State  line 
into  Utah.  We  cut  across  what  they 
call  here  a  lane  about  six  miles.  There 
are  no  markers  to  designate  the  line,  but 
we  could  tell  as  we  passed  we  were  out 
of  the  State  of  Wyoming;  there  seemed 
to  be  a  difference.  Just  why  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  figure  out.  The  grass  seemed 
different,  more  of  it,  and  grows  larger ; 
not  so  much  sage,  yet  the  mountains 
look  about  the  same,  and  climate  should 
not  be  much  different  from  a  few  miles 
back.  The  Bear  River  runs  through 
here.  This  may  make  some  difference  to 
vegetation.  Now  we  encounter  snow¬ 
storm  No.  3.  The  ground  is  not  yet 
frozen,  so  we  may  be  able  to  push  along 
a  few  towns  more.  They  tell  us  here  if 
we  can  get  to  Pocatello  before  being 
snowed  in  we  can  work  all  Winter.  Let 
us  hope  it’s  so.  J.  c.  berrang. 


In  one  of  the  Egyptian  rooms  in  the 
museum  they  stood  in  awe  before  a  mum¬ 
my,  over  which  hung  a  card  inscribed : 
“B.  C.  1006.”  “Woteher  s’pose  that 
means,  Bill?”  asked  one,  much  mystified. 
The  other  was  reluctant  to  confess  ignor¬ 
ance.  “Oh.  that,”  he  replied  airily.  “That’s 
the  number  of  the  auto  that  killed  him.” 
- — Credit  Lost. 
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and  Now 

as  the  prairie  schooner  has  given  way  to  mod¬ 
ern  transportation ,  so  out  of  modern  farm 
use  has  come  a  vital  new  demand  for 


a  salt  that  is  Quick  dissolving! 


IN  the  tiny  particles  that  make  up 
the  whole,  two  handfuls  of  salt 
may  differ  as  much  as  night  and  day. 
Of  the  three  types  of  salt,  common, 
ordinary  salt  is  Cube  shape.  Like  a 
block  of  ice  such  salt  is  of  a  hard  and 
comparatively  non-porous  form, 
slow  to  dissolve— slow  in  penetra¬ 
tion.  The  second  looks  like  a  Crystal 
of  glass— flaky  but  hard.  It,  too,  is 
slow  dissolving  and  of  low  penetra¬ 
tive  value.  But  the  third  is  a  soft, 
porous  Flake— not  unlike  a  snow¬ 
flake.  This  is  Colonial  Special 
Farmers  Salt.  Salt  MUST  DIS¬ 
SOLVE  TO  ACT!  That’s  why  any 
salt  for  satisfactory  general  farm 
use,  must  first  be  a  QUICK  DIS¬ 
SOLVING  SALT! 

Buying  standards  now  changed 

With  this  new  knowledge  have  come 


new  standards  of  salt  “value.” 
Whether  it’s  for  meat  curing,  baking, 
butter  making  or  table  use  your  salt 
cost  is  a  small  first  cost  item.  But 
in  the  finished  result  it  counts 
heavily.  You  avoid  risk  when  you 
use  Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt. 
You  use  less  of  it  because  it  is  all 
salt— pure  salt  with  all  the  moisture 
removed.  And  it  does  not  form  in 
wasteful  lumps.  A  70-pound  bag  is 
as  big  as  a  100-pound  bag  of  ordinary 
calt.  Ask  for  Colonial  Special  Farm¬ 
ers  Salt  by  full  name.  Always 
packed  in  a  branded  70-pound  bag. 
The  linenized  material  makes  fine 
toweling. 

Send  for  “Meat  Curing  and  Butter 
Making  on  the  Farm,”  a  valuable 
booklet  of  information. 


THE  COLONIAL  SALT  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Chicago,  Ill,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

COLONIAL  SHI  SALT 

Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  beats  Block  Salt  for  cattle  feeding.  It  is  pure,  evaporated 
Salt— never  causes  sore  tongues  or  sore  mouths— always  insures  animals  getting  enough. 


Name 


Address 


Put  in  your  concrete  NOW ! 

Star  Stalls  and  Stanchions  Can 

Be  Put  in 

ime 


Equipment 


Stalls,  Stanchions  and  Pens, 
Litter  Carriers,  " Harvester” 
Nay  Pools,  Water  Bowls, 
Feed  Trucks,  Garage  Equip¬ 
ment,  Door  Hangers  and 
Farm  Specialties. 


The  exclusive  STAR 
Curb  Clamp  shown 
here  permits  concrete  in¬ 
stallation  well  in  advance  of 
equipment  installation.  No 
danger  of  wrong  placing  and 
extra  work.  Ask  your  STAR 
dealer  or  mail  coupon. 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CCh,  Harvard,  Ill. 

San  Francisco  Minneapolis  Albany  Los  Angeles 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co.,  Industrial  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


(?9) 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  . cows . horses . young  stock.  Please 

send  me  free  floor  plans  and  other  suggestions.  I  am  considering  C  building  "I 

a  barn  next .  ^  remodeling  J 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Cows  and  Calves 

We  have  two  cows  due  to  freshen  again 
in  February.  They  give,  on  an  average, 
about  16  quarts  per  day  each  during  the 
milking  season.  We  have  plenty  of  very 
good  Alfalfa  hay,  corn  fodder  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  for  grain  we  have  corn,  oats  and 
barley.  What  would  you  advise  as  a 
proper  ration?  We  would  not  like  to 
buy  any  more  than  is  necessary.  We 
also  have  two  calves,  one  three  months 
and  one  seven  months  old.  Would  the 
same  feed  be  best  for  them?  w.  H.  B. 

You  are  fortunate  to  have  ground 
oats  and  barley  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
a  ration  for  your  dairy  cows.  How¬ 
ever,  in  order  to  make  the  best  use  of 
these  home-grown  products  they  should 
be  combined  with  concentrates  rich  in 
protein.  During  the  time  when  the  cows 
are  dry  I  should  use  a  mixture  consist¬ 
ing  of  30  lbs.  oats,  30  lbs.  corn,  25  lbs. 
barley,  15  lbs.  linseed  meal. 

I  should  use  this  same  ration  for  the 
two  calves  three  and  seven  months  old, 
respectively. 

After  the  cows  freshen  I  should  use  a 
mixture  consisting  of  100  lbs.  corn,  150 
lbs.  oats,  100  lbs.  barley,  50  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  50  lbs.  linseed  meal,  50  lbs. 
gluten  feed. 

I  have  omitted  bran  because  you  have 
both  oats  and  barley,  and  if  it  is  more 
convenient  to  limit  your  concentrates  to 
two  rather  than  three  use  75  lbs.  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  75  lbs.  of  linseed  meal 
in  the  mixture  and  eliminate  the  gluten. 
Of  course  jt  would  be  possible  to  use  a 
mixture  carrying  a  little  less  protein  of 
yon  used  second  cutting  Alfalfa  of  the 
best  quality.  If  this  is  desired  then  a 
mixture  consisting  of  100  lbs.  corn,  100 
lbs.  oafs,  100  lbs.  barley,  50  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed,  50  lbs.  linseed  meal  will  serve. 


Ration  When  off  Pasture 

I  wish  a  formula  for  feeding  milk  cows 
after  being  taken  from  pasture.  w.  M. 

A  ration  for  dairy  cows  limited  to  mid¬ 
dlings  and  ground  oats  would  not  only  he 
expensive  but  it  would  be  ill  suited  for 
milk  production.  Unless  the  baled  hay 
referred  to  was  Alfalfa  or  clover  you 
could  scarcely  expect  to  get  good  results. 
Since  you  request  a  formula  that  will 
provide  an  improved  mixture  for  feed¬ 
ing  your  herd  of  Jerseys  and  Holsteins 
we  propose  the  following :  250  lbs.  ground 
oats,  300  lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  wheat- 
bran,  150  lbs.  linseed  meal,  200  lbs.  43 
per  cent  cottonseed  meal. 

This  will  yield  a  20  per  cent  protein 
feed  which  is  suitable  for  a  herd  of  aver¬ 
age  production.  If  you  desire  to  use 
ready  mixed  feeds  select  a  brand  that 
does  not  carry  less  than  24  per  cent  of 
protein  and  bring  this  down  to  your  own 
requirements  by  adding  corn  and  oats 
which  have  been  produced  on  the  farm. 
Avoid  the  purchase  of  low  grade  mix¬ 
tures  which  combine  oat  hulls  and  eleva¬ 
tor  screenings  with  second  grade  mater¬ 
ials  of  questionable  value. 


^Lower  Prices  Now^| 
on  Natco  Silos  “v 

The  new  Natco  Silo  possesses  every  ex¬ 
clusive  feature  that  has  made  Natco  Silos 
preferred  by  countless  farmers  for  years, 
and  yet  the  cost  has  been  materially 
reduced,  due  to  newer  manufacturing 
methods. 

Natco  Silos  are  built  of  hard  burned, 
fire-safe  Natco  Hollow  Tile.  The  smooth 
glazed,  air-tight  interior  and  exterior,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  blanket  of  still  air  within 
the  walls  prevent  dampness  and  frost 
from  penetrating  and  protect  silage  from 
spoiling. 

To  save  freight  charges  shipments  will  be 
made  from  factory  nearest  you. 
k  Write  for  free  copy  of  "Natco 
on  the  Farm”  showing  Natco 
(Farm  Buildings  of  all  types. 


^national  fire  proofing  company 

116  Fulton  Building 


N  AT  C  O 

HOLLOW  TILE 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  conies  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you  top  prices.  “Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing  be¬ 
cause  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores. 
Purely  vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all 
State  and  National  food  laws.  Used  for 
50  years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vfc. 


Only  $14?4  Down 


Puts  this  WITTE 

(Magneto  Equipped) 

On  YOUR  Place  __ 

For  90  Days  FREE  TRIAI 


Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Distillate  or  Gas.  Simple 
and  trouble-proof.  The  low  price  includes  fa¬ 
mous  WICO  Magneto.  Sold  DIRECT  to  YOU 
at  FACTORY  PRICE.  All  sizes— 2  to  25  H-P. 

Write  today  for  details  of 
•this  remarkable  free  trial 
offer  and  wonderful,  new, 
illustrated  Engine  Book.  No  obligation.  Address 


FREE- 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1893  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1893  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.! 


FOR  SALE 

Highly  improved  dairy  farm  of  167  acres  and 
business,  one  mile  from  the  city  of  Richmond. 
Virginia,  two  dwellings,  two  tenant  houses,  modem 
dairy  barn  for  130  head,  milk  house,  horse  barn, 
hay  barns,  crib,  sheds,  three  silos,  etc.,  etc.,  Grow¬ 
ing  crops,  tools,  implements,  machinery,  110  head 
grade  Holstein  cows.  Everything  up-to-date  and 
now  producing  two  thousand  dollars  per  month. 
The  owner  retiring  from  business  on  account  of  age. 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Virginia 


Preventing  Mold  in  Silage 

What  would  be  a  good  preventive  to 
keep  silage  from  molding  on  top?  j.  a.  e. 

If  silage  is  kept  fairly  level  in  the  silo 
at  the  time  of  filling  and  is  heaped  up 
in  the  center  when  the  silo  is  full  very 
little  spoilage  will  result.  However,  if 
two  or  three  bushels  of  oats  are  run 
through  the  ensilage  cutter  and  blown 
into  the  silo  at  the  very  last  they  will 
germinate  and  form  a  green  mat  and 
preserve  for  the  most  part  all  of  the 
silage.  The  principle  involved  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  one  :  the  matted  oats  serve  to  exclude 
the  air  and  thus  preserve  the  silage. 


Grain  With  Timothy  Hay 

Will  you  make  up  a  grain  ration  of 
cornmeal,  bran,  ground  oats,  cottonseed 
meal  and  linseed  meal?  This  is  what  I 
can  buy  here.  Hay  is  Timothy,  some¬ 
what  mixed  (clover,  June  grass). 

Maine.  E.  c.  B. 


HOMES  in  SUNNY  SOUTHERN  JERSEY 

around  VINELAND.  The  California  of  the 
East,  Mild  Climate,  Short  Winters,  Splen¬ 
did  land  and  markets.  WRITE  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

BRAY  &  MACGEORGE _ -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 
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|  The  Farmer  | 
1  His  Own  Builder  1 


By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


Using  the  ingredients  that  you  have 
mentioned,  the  same  being  fed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Timothy  hay  and  June 
grass,  I  should  combine  them  as  follows : 
cornmeal,  300  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  200  lbs. ; 
bran,  150  lbs. ;  43  per  cent  cottonseed, 
200  lbs, ;  linseed,  150  lbs. 


ZZ  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ZZ 

—  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZZ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  sale  by  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  I 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  jjj 
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ONE  For 

p™  Absolutely 
day  Clean  Milk 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  go. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  Clamp. 

THAT’S  ALL 

That’s  about  all  it  costs  when  you 
use  our  DR.  CLARK  PURITY 
MILK  STRAINER. 

This  best  of  all  strainers  gets  every 
last  bit  of  sediment  out  of  milk, 
leaving  it  clean,  pure,  and  as  sweet 
as  a  healthy  cow’s  breath.  We  guar¬ 
antee  that  our  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk 
Strainer  will  do  all  we  say  it  will — 
now  make  us  prove  it  right  on  your 
herd. 

Made  in  10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes,  in¬ 
expensive,  and  never  wears  out.  If 
your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Battle  Creek,  Mick. 


°fi NoaucKLE 


HARNES3 

Ho  Buckles  To  Tear 
Ho  Rings  To  Wear 


INVESTIGATE— Get  facts 
on  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness, 
before  buying  any  harness.  Let  me  send 

you  this  wonderful  harness  on  30  days’  free  trial.  See 
for  yourself  this  harness  which  outwears  buckle  harness 
because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  nofriction  ring* 
to  wear  them,  no  holes  in  straps  to  weaken  them .  High¬ 
est  possible  quality  of  leather.  Proven  success  on 
thousands  of  farms  in  every  state  for  over  8  years. 

T ry  Walsh  Harness  on  Your  Team 

Return  if  not  satisfactory.  Costs  less, 
saves  repairs,  wears  longer,  fits  any  size 

horse  perfectly.  Made  in  all  styles,  baclc  pads,  aide 
backers,  breechingless, etc.  EASY  PAYMENTS 
— $5  after  30  days’  trial — balance  monthly. 

Write  for  catalog,  prices,  easy  terms. 

JAMES  M.  WALSH.  Pres. 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

S3®  Keefe  Ave. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Fatter  pigs  & 
fatter  profits 

HOGS  need  animal  food  to  build 
flesh  and  bone.  Dold-Quality 
Digester  Tankage  is  60%  animal 
protein.  Mix  with  grain  or  feed 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 
Gives  better  results  than  grain 

alone;  saves  one-third  cost.  Tankage-fed 
hogs  show  more  pounds  when  marketed — and 
more  profit  per  pound.  Experience  proves  it. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  on  DOLD- 
QUALITY  Poultry  and  stock  foods 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO. 

DepCR.N.  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


DIGESTER 
TANKAGE 


HC  A  \#  C  C  Is  your  own  horse  afflicted? 

C,  #4  V  EL  9  Use  2  large  cans.  Cost  $2.50. 

Mont v  hack  if  not  satisfactory 

ONE  can  at  $1.25  often  sufficient.  In  powder  form. 

NEWTON’S 

A  veterinary’s  compound  for 
Horses,  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
Heaves,  Coughs.  Distemper. 
Indigestion.  Worm  eipeller. 
Conditioner.  At  dealers'  or 
by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Toledo,  Ohio 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


This  will  provide  a  20  per  cent  ration, 
which  is  little  enough  protein  to  feed 
when  the  roughage  is  of  such  low  grade. 
If  the  cows  give  more  than  30  lbs.  of 
milk  a  day  it  would  be  to-  your  advant¬ 
age  to  replace  100  lbs.  of  the  oats  with 
100  lbs.  of  gluten  meal.  This  combina¬ 
tion  is  intended  for  Winter  feeding. 

If  the  cows  are  still  out  to  pasture,  a 
simple  mixture  consisting  of  400  lbs.  corn, 
300  lbs.  oats,  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 
100  lbs.  linseed  meal  is  proposed. 


Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  compound  a  ration  for  a  Hol¬ 
stein  dairy  cow,  fresh  this  Pall?  I  have 
at  hand  clover  hay,  oats,  corn.  e.  d.  h. 

For  Holstein  cows,  with  clover  hay, 
oats  and  corn  available,  either  of  the 
following  formulm  would  give  good  re¬ 
sults  and  provide  a  ration  yielding  about 
20  per  cent  of  protein  : 

1.  Corn  and  cob  meal,  400  lbs. ;  ground 
oats,  200  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs. ; 
linseed  meal,  200  lbs. 

2.  Corn  and  cob  meal,  400  lbs. ;  ground 
oats,  200  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal,  150  lbs. ; 
linseed  meal,  150  lbs. ;  gluten  feed,  100 
lbs. 

Ration  No.  2  is  less  concentrated  than 
No.  1,  and  would  be  more  palatable,  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  gluten  feed.  We 
have  not  included  any  bran  in  this  com¬ 
bination,  because  you  have  oats  available, 
and  we  are  assuming  that  you  will  feed 
plenty  of  clover  hay.  Make  sure  that  the 
cows  have  access  to  salt,  and  feed  the  in¬ 
dividual  animals  in  proportion  to  their 
daily  production  of  milk. 

The  ration  for  your  dry  cows  can  be 
limited  to  corn,  oats  and  clover  hay. 


Bitter  Milk 

I  have  an  old  cow,  which  has  had  seven 
or  eight  calves.  She  is  a  very  good  milk¬ 
er  ;  when  fresh  she  milks  between  31  and 
32  quarts,  by  weight.  The  last  time  she 
calved,  last  year,  her  milk  was  bitter 
about  four  months  before  she  was  fresh. 
She  will  be  fresh  again  now  on  January 
11,  1924.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to 
put  her  milk  iu  condition  in  the  feeding 
line?  I  realize  she  is  getting  old,  but 
when  you  have  a  bread-winner  like  this 
one  she  is  hard  to  part  with.  f.  m.  e. 

The  reason  why  the  old  cow’s  milk  was 
hitter  was  because  she  was  milked  too 
close  to  calving  time.  When  cows  reach 
this  age  they  frequently  require  an  ex¬ 
tended  rest  period,  especially  if  they  are 
persistent  milkers  and  yield  as  much  milk 
as  you  have  reported.  By  all  means  take 
all  of  the  grain  away  from  this  cow  at 
once  and  dry  her  up  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Feed  her  only  hay  and  water  until 
the  flow  of  milk  ceases  and  there  is  no 
inflammation  apparent  in  the  udder. 
After  the  udder  appears  completely  dried 
up  you  can  begin  feeding  a  grain  ration 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn,  oats  and 
bran,  to  which  has  been  added  15  per  cent 
of  linseed  meal.  Feed  from  5  to  7  lbs.  of 
this  ration  daily  during  the  balance  of  the 
dry  period  in  conjunction  with  hay  of  a 
good  quality. 

Reduce  the  grain  and  feed  largely  bran 
for  the  week  or  10  days  previous  to  calv¬ 
ing,  and  do  not  increase  the  grain  allow¬ 
ance  until  all  of  the  inflammation  is  out 
of  the  udder.  Then  gradually  bring  her 
to  her  full  feed,  using  a  ration  consisting 
of  25  lbs.  bran,  40  lbs.  corn  meal,  40  lbs. 
oats,  15  lbs.  linseed  meal,  10  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  20  lbs.  gluten  feed.  This  will 
make  a  batch  of  150  lbs.  If  the  cow  gives 
as  much  as  30  quarts,  or  60  lbs.  of  milk  a 
day,  this  much  feed  will  last  her  about  10 
days.  In  addition,  provide  hay  of  a  good 
quality,  and  much  would  be  gained  by 
feeding  dried  beet  pulp  to  provide  succu¬ 
lence.  Four  or  five  pounds  of  the  dry 
pulp  thoroughly  saturated  with  water 
should  be  divided  equally  between  two 
feedings,  morning  and  night. 

You  are  quite  right  in  suggesting  that 
family  cows  of  such  production  are  not 
common.  I  feel  sure  that  precautions  as 
given  above  will  enable  you  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  her  milking  qualities. 


Horse  With  Worms 

We  have  a  horse  that  has  stomach 
worms.  Is  there  any  way  to  get  rid  of 
them?.  He  kicks  the  side  of  the  stall  and 
sometimes  squeals  at  the  same  time. 

Amesbury,  Mass.  g.  e.  g. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
eliminating  stomach  worms  is  to  give  the 
horse  twice  daily  with  his  grain  feed  a 
heaping  tablespoon  of  a  mixture  consist¬ 
ing  of  equal  parts  of  powdered  gentian 
and  ferrous  sulphate.  Continue  this 
treatment  for  five  or  six  days.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  purge  the  horse,  either 
by  means  of  a  physic  ball,  which  you  can 
obtain  from  your  veterinarian,  or  give 
him  a  bran  mash  and  some  legume  hay 
without  the  usual  allowance  of  grain.  If 
this  treatment  fails  to  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  results  during  the  first  period,  re¬ 
peat  it  after  an  interval  of  three  or  four 
days.  Give  the  horse  a  comfortable  bed, 
and  do  not  permit  him  to  eat  too  much 
hay. 

A  grain  ration  consisting  of  five  parts 
of  oats,  two  parts  of  cornmeal  with  a 
sprinkling  of  linseed  meal,  two  parts  of 
bran,  makes  a  useful  mixture  for  horses. 
The  grain  should  be  decreased  on  idle 
days  and  increased  on  working  days. 


WHEN  you  set  out  to  buy  cows  for 
your  herd,  why  don’t  you  buy 
scrubs  ?  They  don’ t  cost  as  much 
as  good  ones. 

Of  course,  the  reason  you  don’t  is  that 
there’s  more  profit  in  the  good  ones. 

It’s  the  same  with  buying  feed. 
LARRO  is  worth  more  than  other  ra¬ 
tions  for  the  same  reason  that  good  cows 
are  worth  more  than  scrubs. 

The  reason  lies  in  highest  quality  in¬ 
gredients — in  the  standardizing  of  these 
ingredients  before  mixing — the  removal 
of  all  foreign  material,  such  as  tags, 
lumps,  bits  of  wood,  nails  and  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  iron  and  steel — in  the  perfect 
proportioning  of  each  ingredient  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  formula  adequate  for  every  re¬ 
quirement  of  safety,  condition,  health 
and  milk. 

LARRO  will  make  you  more  money 
over  cost  than  any  other  ration.  We 

guarantee  that — absolutely . 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company,  Detroit 


UR  PI7  “Preparing  Cows 
ri\£iEi  for  Winter”  is  the 
title  of  an  article  that 
appears  in  the  September 
issue  of  The  Larro  Dairy¬ 
man.  If  you  are  not  re¬ 
ceiving  this  excellent,  free 
magazine  for  cow-owners, 
fill  out  and  mail  this  cou¬ 
pon  now,  or  take  it  to  your 
Larro  dealer. 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 
Dept.  3,  Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen : 

I  am  now  feeding . cows  and  I  want  to  receive,  with¬ 

out  cost,  your  magazine — “The  Larro  Dairyman.” 

Name . . 


St.  or  R.  F.  D 


Town 


State 


RINGBONE 


WHETHER  it’s  ringbone, 
wind  galls,  quittor  or 
grease,  Gombault’s  Bal¬ 
sam  is  the  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  quick  results. 
General  directions  and 
proper  treatment  on 
every  bottle  container. 

Unequalled  for  most 
horse  ailments.  Super¬ 
sedes  firing  and  cautery. 
A  million  successful 
treatments  given  each 
year.  $1.50  per  bottle  at 
druggists  or  direct  upon 
receipt  of  price.  Good  for 
Humans  too.  The  Law¬ 
rence  -  Williams  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland, Ohio. 


WATCH  YOUR 
HORSES*  HOOFS 
Ir  FETLOCKS 


BALSAM 


&  Free  Book 

help 

‘  you  in 

remodeling 
your  stables 


The  practical  experience  of  20  years  in  planning 
modern  barn  equipment  is  placed  at  your  disposal. 

Get  this  free  booklet  on  Up-to-date  Methods  of 
Installing  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Water 
basins,  litter  Carriers,  Tracks,  etc. 

Write  today,  right  now.  It’s  free.  A  postal 
will  do.  Mention  what  you’re  most  interested^in. 

Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Co. 

RichaiMToo^r^en’UlgrA85hMVate^LRochesterJLY^^^ 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  .TROVERS  IR0S-,  Dept.  R,  Gardner  Maas 


Prevent 

Blackleg 

by  using 


Blacklegoids 


Scientifically  Prepared  and  Tested 
Blackleg  Yaccine  in  Pill  Form 

Consult  your  veterinarian  or  druggist. 
Write  for  free  booklet  on  blackleg.  No.  351. 

Animal  Industry  Department  of 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


^.Xow  is  the  Time  to  Use  STRUVEN’S^ 


FOR  FUTURE  PROFITS! 

Usersof  Struven’s  Fish  Meal  knowthat  this  ideal  feed  sup¬ 
plement  gives  the  needed  proteins  and  minerals  for  rapid 
growth  and  permanent  health.  Poultry,  hogs  and  stock 
thrive  and,  thereby,  insure  you  more  profits  later  on. 

Btruven’o  Flan  Aleut  is  made  from  fresh,  whole 
fish— finely  ground.  It  is  clean,  nourishing,  cheaper 
and  more  beneficial  than  animal  concentrates. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  free  feeding  in¬ 
structions  and  samples,  upon  request. 

Charles  M.  Slroven  &  Co.,  114-0  S.  Frederick  St,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Feeding  CHART 


money,  how  to  proceed  each  day  from 
birth  to  maturity.  Handsomely  litho¬ 
graphed  in  six  colors. 

PROFIT  BY  THESE 
VALUABLE  TESTED 
FEEDING  DIRECTIONS 
Praised  by  leading  breeders.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges,  etc.  Compiled 
by  experts  of  world’s  oldest  feed 
manufacturers.  Send  your  name 
today.  Copy  sent  postpaid.  No 
cost,  no  obligation. 
BLATCHPORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 

D«pt.  C7  Waukegan,  Illinois. 
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Market  News  and 


Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  receipts  of  nearby  produce  have 
continued  to  decrease.  This  past  week 
there  have  been  practically  no  string 
beans  on  the  market,  the  few  that  were 
offered  were  of  very  poor  quality.  Some 
interesting  facts  concerning  tlie  lettuce 
supply  and  demand  in  New  York  City 
are  to  be  found  in  a  tabulation  arranged 
by  the  Market  News  Service  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
shows  that  there  has  been  a  steady  and 
enormous  increase  of  lettuce  consump¬ 
tion,  both  the  Iceberg  and  Big  Boston 
types,  during  the  past  five  years.  In 
1918-1919,  between  the  latter  part  of  No¬ 
vember  and  the  first  of  June  there  were 
21688  cars  received,  not  including  ship¬ 
ments  from  New  York  State  and  New 
Jersey,  while  during  the  same  period  in 
1922-1923  the  unloads  amounted  to  6,303 
cars,  or  an  increase  of  134  per  cent.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  two  types  are  used  in 
New  York  City  by  distinctly  different 
classes  of  trade,  the  Iceberg  type  is  grad¬ 
ually  becoming  more  important,  and  last 
season  showed  a  decided  gain  over  the 
Big  Boston  type.  The  price  of  the  Ice¬ 
berg  for  this  period  ranged  between  $2.50 
and  $6.25  per  orate,  while  the  price  of 
lettuce  of  the  Big  Boston  type  ranged 
between  $1  and  $4.60  per  crate.  _  There 
has  been  a  wide  range  of  prices  in  New 
Yojjk  State  and,  nearby  lettuce  this  past 
week  due  to  its  poor  quality.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  of  apples  have  been  liberal,  but  of 
late  there  has  been  an  accumulation  of 
poor  to  ordinary  quality  fruit.  Prices 
were  very  irregular  and  movement  slow 
except  on  fruit  of  extra  fancy  quality. 
Cranberries,  when  fancy,  moved  well  at 
generally  $4  to  $4.25  per  ^4jbbl.  h°x  f°r 
Early  Blacks,  but  poor  stock  moved  slow¬ 
ly  at  $3.50  to  $3.75.  I>ate  varieties  are 
commencing  to  arrive  and  selling  chiefly 
at  $5  to  $5.50  per  K>-bbl.  box.  Receipts 
of  Jersey  potatoes  have  continued  light, 
with  Maine  receipts  becoming  slightly 
heavier,  causing  prices  to  ease  up  a  littl°, 
Maine  Green  Mountains  selling  generally 
at  $3  to  $3.40.  There  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  receipts  of  sweet  potatoes  this 
week  over  last  of  15  cars.  Due  to  the  in¬ 
creased  supplies  of  barreled  stock,  basket 
stock  moved  slowly,  best  Jersey  stock 
ranging  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  bushel  ham¬ 
per.  There  was  an  especially  good  sale 
for  Cherry  peppers  the  early  part  of  the 
past  week.  Green  and  red  Bullnose  pep¬ 
pers  met  a  rather  steady  demand,  and 
prices  held  firm. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

At  a  time  when  fresh  eggs  are  scarce 
as  they  are  at  present,  it  is  interesting  to 
turn  our  attention  for  a  few  moments  to 
a  few  facts  concerning  the  egg  move¬ 
ment  which  is  governed  by  production. 
The  movement  of  eggs  to  the  four  leading 
markets  during  the  first  week  in  October 
indicates  a  continued  heavier  supply 
than  a  year  ago.  The  increase  from  Oc¬ 
tober  1'to  7,  1922,  was  28  per  cent  over 
the  same  month  last  year ;  whereas  the 
increase  during  the  month  of  September 
was  only  25  per  cent  over  -last  year. 
Weather  conditions  being  favorable,  this 
would  indicate  that  the  producing  power 
of  the  country’s  flocks  would  be  larger 
this  year.  If  this  condition  becomes  a 
fact,  it  will  mean  that  stock  will  have  to 
be  well  graded  and  closely  selected  in  or¬ 
der  to  demand  a  premium.  For  many 
weeks  there  has  been  a  heavy  accumula¬ 
tion  of  eggs  arriving  from  Western 
points  consisting  of  mixed  fresh  and  held 
eggs,  with  only  about  half  of  the  supply 
being  really  fresh,  full  eggs,  the  balance 
being  shrunken,  weak-bodied,  held  eggs. 
This  means  that  a  large  portion  of  these 
receipts  have  been  no  better  than  storage 
eggs,  and  consequently  there  has  not  been 
a  ready  sale,  which  has  resulted  in  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  between  89,000  to  96,000 
cases  of  these  eggs  on  the  market.  It 
is  unquestionably  true  that  if  these  eggs 
had  been  properly  candled  and  selected 
at  point  of  shipment  there  would  have 
been  upwards  of  10,000  to  15.000  cases 
that  could  have  been  sold  as  fresh,  full 
eggs,  at  considerably  advanced  prices. 
All  these  facts  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  shippers  should  not  lose  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  standardize  their  output  and  ship 
in  the  good  quality  of  eggs  as  such  and 
obtain  fair  returns  commensurate  with 
the  extra  efforts  of  selecting,  candling, 
grading  and  handling,  especially  at  a  time 
when  there  is  an  existing  demand. 

During  the  second  week  in  October,  the 
period  just  following  the  Jewish  holidays, 
there  was  the  accustomed  dullness  in  the 
fowl  market :  the  receipts  were  heavy, 
and  consumption  being  limited,  movement 
was  light.  As  has  been  the  case  for  the 
past  few  weeks,  fancy  fowls  are  scarce 
and  sell  well  when  other  grades  drag. 
White  Leghorn  fowls  continue  extremely 
slow,  sale  quality  being  generally  poor. 
The  price  on  small  to  large  express 
White  Leghorn  fowls  has  declined  from 
20  to  23c  per  lb.  on  October  11  to  17  to 
19c  per  lb.  The  market  on  chickens,  as 
predicted,  was  low.  with  few  sales  during 
the  early  part  of  the  week  of  October  15 ; 
but.  contrarv  to  predictions,  it  fully  re¬ 
covered  toward  the  end  of  the  week,  with 
ppsf  express  colored  chickens  selling  at 
23c  per  lb.  . 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

^  The  New  l'ork  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets,  in  a  recent  hay  crop 
report,  says:  “Hay  has  turned  out  a  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  was  expected  early  in  the 
season  and  was  rather  better  than  the 
average  crop  in  yield  and  quality.  Fa¬ 
vorable  weather  at  harvest  time  partly 
offset  the  shortage  of  labor  and  the  crop 
was  generally  gathered  in  good  condition. 
The  average  yield  of  all  tame  hay  is  now 
estimated  at  1.35  tons  per  acre.  Clover 
hay  yielded  1.6  tons  per  acre;  Timothy, 
1.32.  and  Alfalfa  2.3  tons.”  As  in  pre¬ 
vious  weeks,  however.  No.  1  Timothy 
has  continued  to  be  scarce.  There  has 
seemed  to  be  a  surplus  of  sample  hay  in 
small  bales,  and  they  found  little  sale  ex¬ 
cept  at  lower  figures,  which  were  $1  per 
ton  lower  than  the  quotations  of  $17  to 
$20  per  ton  of  October  15.  There  has 
been  a  fair  demand  for  choice  No.  1  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  Alfalfa. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb..  30c ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  24c;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c;  pork  chops,  lb..  32c;  veal  cutlets,  lb., 
40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c;  woodchuck,  lb.. 
30c;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  35c;  pigs.  6 
weeks  old.  each.  $5 ;  milk  goats,  each  $25. 

Live  poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  30c;  fowls, 
lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  lb..  30c. 

30c ;  broilers,  lb..  30c. 

Dressed  poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
35c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  35c ;  geese,  lb., 
35c* ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb..  35c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra.  62c;  duck  eggs, 
70c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim  milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  goats 
milk,  bottle,  25c ;  butter,  creamery,  fancy 
prints,  lb..  53c;  best  dairy,  lb.,  50c; 
cheese,  cream,  lb.,  32c;  cottage  cheese,  lb., 
5c. 

Apples,  bit.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  grapes,  lb., 
10c;  plums,  bu..  $2;  peaches,  bu.,  $2  to 
$3.75;  pears,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  crab- 
apples.  peek,  35c ;  shell  beans,  qt.,  10c ; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  9c;  beets,  buuch.  5c;  bu., 
$1.40;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  carrots,  lb..  5c; 
bu.,  $1.25 ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  8c ;  celery,  3 
bunches,  25c ;  citron,  lb.,  10c  ;  green  pep¬ 
pers.  doz.,  25c ;  kale,  peck,  20c ;  lettuce, 
head.  5c;  Boston,  head,  10c;  onions,  lb., 
6c;  bu..  $2.75;  onions,  pickling,  qt..  12c; 
parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  potatoes,  peck,  30e ;  bu., 
81.20 ;  pumpkins,  each,  10  to  15c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bunch,  5c ;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c ;  Sum- 
mer  squash,  lb.,  3c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb., 
5c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  Swiss  chard,  lb., 
10c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.75;  tur¬ 
nips,  bunch.  5c ;  bushel.  80c. 

Sweet  cider,  gal..  40c;  bread,  loaf,  5c; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb..  5c ;  clover  honey, 
card,  23c;  strained  honey,  lb.,  18c;  pop¬ 
corn.  shelled.  3  lbs..  25c;  butternuts,  bu., 
$1.60;  walnuts,  qt.,  15c;  apple  vinegar, 
gal..  35c;  sweet  potatoes.  8  lbs.,  25c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb..  12  to  13c;  heavy,  lb., 
1014c:  veal.  lb..  13c;  mutton,  lb.,  18  to 
20c ;  lamb,  lb.,  25  to  35c ;  beef.  lb..  8 
to  14c. 

Live  poultry — -Ducks,  lb..  22  to  25c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  20  to  27c:  fowls,  lb..  20 
to  27c;  geese,  lb..  30c;  guinea  hens,  each, 
75c  to  $1 ;  pigeons,  pair.  75c. 

Dressed  poultry — Ducks,  lb  .  50c  ; 
chickens,  lb..  40  to  45c :  fowls,  lb.,  3S  to 
45c;  geese,  lb..  40  to  50c. 

Butter,  lb..  55  to  65c ;  eggs.  55  to  70c ; 
duck  eggs.  70c;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  35 
to  40c. 

Apples,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  cantaloupes, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.50:  grapes,  lb..  4  to  5c; 
pears,  bu.,  $2  to  $3:  peaches,  basket.  50 
to  75c  :  bushel.  $1.75  to  $2. 

Beans,  bu.,  $3.50 ;  Lima.  bu..  $3.50  to 
$4  ;  beets,  bu.,  $1 ;  doz.  bunches.  25  to 
30c;  cabbage,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  carrots, 
doz.  bunches,  30c ;  bushel.  75c :  celery, 
doz.  bunches.  50c  to  $1;  cucumbers,  bu., 
$1  to  $3;  egg  plant,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
endive,  doz.  heads,  50c;  garlic,  lb..  10c; 
honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c;  cap.  25  to  30c: 
lettuce,  head,  per  doz..  45  to  50c :  leaf, 
each.  5  to  6c;  onions,  green,  doz.  heads, 
25c:  dry.  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches.  50c ;  potatoes,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches.  30c:  rutabagas, 
bu..  $1  :  turnips,  bu..  $1  ;  tomatoes,  bu.. 
$1.50  to  $3:  corn.  doz.  ears.  20c:  peppers, 
green,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75:  red.  bu..  $2 
to  $2.25;  cauliflower,  head.  10  to  15c; 
per  crate.  $1  to  $1  50:  mushrooms,  qt.. 
35c;  pumpkins,  each.  10  to  15c:  Winter 
squash,  crate.  $1  ;  per  lb..  2c. 

Hay.  No.  1.  ton.  $20:  No.  2.  $15; 
straw-  fon  ^14  to  $17;  wheat,  bu.,  $1 ; 
oats.  bu..  60c;  corn.  bu..  95c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beof.  carcass,  lb..  14  to  18c; 
forequarters,  lb...  14  to  18c  ;  hindquarters, 
lb..  20  to  22c:  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  12 
to  13c;  heavy,  lb..  10  to  lie;  Soring 
lambs,  lb..  25  to  28c:  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
20  to  21e :  mutton,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  veal, 
lb..  19  to  21c. 

Live  poultry — Broilers,  lb..  20  to  25c; 
fowls,  lb..  18  to  25c;  stags,  lb..  12  to 
15c:  old  roosters,  lb..  12c;  guinea  fowl, 
each.  30  to  50c:  pigeons,  each,  15  to 
20c  :  ducks,  lb..  20  to  23c ;  geese,  lb..  18 
to  22c:  rabbits,  live.  pair.  50  to  60c. 

Buffer,  country,  crock,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
eg<r«  55  to  60c. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 


Gravensteins,  bu.,  $2  ;  Greenings,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  crabapples,  market  basket.  50 
to  60c  ;  grapes,  14-qt.  basket,  $1  to  $1.15 ; 
ton,  $72.50  to  $75 ;  prunes,  French.-  14- 
qt.  basket,  $1  to  $1.10;  peaches,  basket, 
65  to  75c;  plums,  Bradshaw,  market 
basket,  65  to  75c ;  pears,  Heckle,  basket, 
75c  to  $1 ;  Sheldon,  basket,  60  to  75c ; 
quinces,  basket,  75c  to  $1;  beets,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c ;  per  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  75  to  90c;  ton,  $18; 
carrots,  bu.,  75  to  85c ;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  $1  to  $2;  small  pickles,  per  100, 
40  to  60c ;  egg  plant,  doz.,  50c  to  $1  ; 
lettuce,  doz.  heads,  25  to  35c ;  Boston 
head,  crate,  90c  to  $1.25;  onions,  yellow, 
bu.,  $1.70  to  $1.75  ;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.50 
to  $2.65 ;  parsnips,  market  basket.  60 
to  70c ;  peppers,  green,  basket.  45  to  50c ; 
red,  market  basket,  75c  to  $1 :  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  potatoes,  bu., 
95c  to  $1 ;  romaine.  doz.  heads,  25  to 
30c:  radishes,  market  basket,  50  to  65c; 
rutabagas,  bu.,  75c;  Spinach,  bu..  65  to 
75c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  2c;  sweet 
corn.  Evergreen,  doz.,  20  to  25c ;  sweet 
potatoes,  bbl..  $3.50;  tomatoes,  ripe, 
basket,  35  to  50c;  green,  basket,  25  to 
30c;  turnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  green  beans, 
14-qt.  basket,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  wax  beans, 
14-qt.  basket,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.,  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow.  $6  to  $6.25;  white  marrow, 
$6.25 :  red  kidney.  $6.25 ;  pea,  $4.75 ; 
white  kidney.  $7  ;  medium.  $4.75 ;  yellow 
eye.  $5.50;  Imperials.  $6. 

Hay,  Timothy,  ton.  No.  1.  $18  to  $22 : 
clover  or  Alfalfa,  ton,  $18  to  $20 ;  mixed 
hay,  $18  to  $20 ;  oat  straw,  ton.  $14  ro 
$16 ;  wheat  straw,  $14  to  $16 ;  rye,  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  active  and 
pretty  steady.  Berries  are  gone  and 
peaches  and  home-grown  melons  are  go¬ 
ing.  Many  farmers  are  crowding  their 
crops  into  market. 

BUTTER — CHEESE— EGGS 

Butter,  steady;  creamery,  40  to  53c; 
dairy,  crocks,  38  to  42c;  common,  25  to 
30c.  Cheese,  firm;  daisies,  flats,  new, 
27  to  28c ;  longhorns.  28  to  29c ;  Lim- 
burger,  31  to  32c ;  Swiss.  34  to  35c.  Eggs, 
steady ;  hennery.  54  to  62c ;  State  and 
Western  candled.  40  to  45c  ;  storage,  34 
to  40c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  weak;  turkey.  42c; 
fowl,  23  to  32c;  chickens,  28  to  32c; 
broilers,  38  to  40c ;  old  roosters,  18  to 
20c;  ducks,  29  to  31c;  geese,  18  to  22c. 
Live  poultry,  steady;  turkeys,  35  to  40c; 
fowls,  16  to  24c :  springers,  IS  to  23c ; 
chickens.  21  to  24c ;  old  roosters.  14  to 
17c;  ducks,  22  to  26c;  geese,  16  to  20c. 
Pigeons,  each.  15  to  20e. 

APPLES— POTATOES 

Apples,  firm  ;  Jonathan,  Fameuse.  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2  ;  McIntosh,  20-Ounce,  Wealthy, 
Northern  Spy,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Kings, 
Wolf  River.  Pound  Sweet.  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Greenings.  Tollmans.  Hubbardson,  $1  ro 
$1.25;  crabapples,  $3  to  $3.25;  windfalls, 
50  to  75c.  Potatoes,  steady  ;  home-grown, 
bu..  80c  to  $1.10;  seconds,  40  to  50c; 
sweets,  bbl,  $2.75  to  $3. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  few  offered:  Elbertas.  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2.  Cantaloupes,  easy,  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  honeydews, 
ca sabas,  box,  $2  to  $2.50. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  active ;  Bartletts,  bu..  $3.25  to 
$3.50 ;  other  named  sorts,  $1.75  to  $2.50, 
except  Iveiffers.  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Plums, 
steady ;  4-qt.  basket.  15  to  25c ;  prunes, 
bu..  $1.75  to  $2.  Quinces,  slow,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25.  Grapes,  firm  :  home-grown,  ton, 
$70  to  $75;  12-qt.  basket.  60  to  75c; 
Malagas,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75:  Tokays. 
$2.25  to  $2.50.  Cranberries,  50-lb.  box, 
$4.25  to  $4.75. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  firm  :  white  kidney,  cwt..  $9.50 
to  $10;  red  kidney,  $S.50  to  $9;  marrow, 
$7.25  to  $7  50;  pea.  medium.  $7  to  $7.25. 
Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu..  $2  ro 
$2.25;  Spanish,  crate.  $2  to  $2.15;  In¬ 
diana.  150-lb.  sack.  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady ;  artichokes,  drum. 
$8  to  $10;  beans,  green  and  wax.  hamper. 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
cabbage,  bu..  40  to  80c ;  carrots,  bu..  90c 
to  $1;  cauliflower,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25; 
celery,  crate,  $3  ro  $3.25 ;  corn.  doz.  ears, 
30  to  35c  ;  cucumbers,  bu..  $2.25  to  $3  75  ; 
egg  plant,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  endive,  doz., 
85c  to  $1 ;  lettuce.  2-doz.  box.  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  40  to  50c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  peppers,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25  ;  pumpkins,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
spinach,  bu..  40  to  50c;  squash,  bu..  $1.50 
to  $2  ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  35c ; 
tomatoes,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  turnips,  bu  . 
white.  $1  to  $1.25;  yellow.  45  to  50c; 
vegetable  oyster,  90c  to  $1. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet;  white  comb.  20  to  23c; 
dark.  16  to  18c.  Maple  products,  not  ac¬ 
tive:  sugar,  lb.,  10  to  lSc ;  svrup,  gal., 
$1  to  $1.50. 

FEED 

Hay.  firm  ;  Timothy,  bulk.  ton.  $18  to 
$20;  clover  mixed.  $17  to  $19;  rye  straw, 
$12  to  $14 ;  wheat  and  oat  straw,  $10  to 


$12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $34;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $34;  Red  dog,  $37.50;  cottonseed 
meal.  $46.75  ;  oil  meal.  $46  ;  hominy,  $44  ; 
gluten,  $46.90;  oat  feed,  $17;  rye  mid¬ 
dlings,  $32.  j.  w.  c. 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

October  25,  1923. 

MILK 

League  pool  prices  after  October  16 : 
Class  1,  fluid  milk,  $3.18.  For  cream, 
$2.05.  For  plain  condensed  milk  and  ice 
cream.  $2.40.  For  soft  cheese,  $2.35.  For 
powder,  condensed  and  evaporated  milk, 
$2.25.  For  milk  made  into  butter  and 
cheese,  the  price  depends  on  quotations,  as 
usual. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.4S@$0.49 

Good  to  choice . 44 (3  .47 


Lower  grades  . 

.  .  .38  (3 

.41 

Dairy,  best  . 

.  .  .46@ 

.47 

Common  to  good . 

. .  .39@ 

.45 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .  .28@ 

.32 

Danish  . 

.47 

Argentine  . 

. .  .42(3 

.45 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  specials. ..  .$0 

.27  (3$  0. 

27i/2 

Average  run . 

Skims  . 

.24i/2(3  • 
.10  @  • 

25 

19 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy.  . .  . 

.  .$0.8.3  (3$0.84 

Medium  to  good . 

. .  .60(3 

•  <D 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best 

.59@ 

.60 

Gathered,  best  . . 

.49 

Common  to  good . 

.  .  .25(3 

.38 

Storage,  best  . 

. .  .42(3 

.43 

Common  to  good  . 

. .  .30(3 

.40 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb. 


. .  .$0.24<3$0.2S 


Chickens  . 23(3  .24 

Roosters  . 15(3  .16 

Ducks  . 22  (3  .24 

Geese  . 22(3)  .23 

Turkeys . 35@  .40 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys.  Spring  . $0.50(3$0.60 

Old.  best . 35 @  .3.8 

Common  to  good . 30(3  .33 

•  Chickens,  best  . 41(3  .42 

Fair  to  good . 33 (3  .40 

Fowls  . 21  @  .34 

Roosters  . 15(3)  .19 

Ducks . 25  @ 


7.00@ 

5.50(3 

2.75(3 

1.00(3 


8.50 

6.50 
5.25 


Squabs.  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz. 

9  to  10  lbs . 

6  to  S  lbs . 

Spring  guineas,  pair . 

FRUIT 

Apples — McIntosh,  bbl _ 

Wealthy  . 2.50(3 

Winter  Banana  .  2.50(3 

King  . 3.00(3) 

Twenty  Ounce .  3.00(3> 

Holland  Pippin  .  4.00(3 

N.  W.  Greening . 3.00(3 

Delicious  . 2.00 @ 

Jonathan  . 2.00(3) 

Wolf  River .  2.50(3 

Grimes  .  2.50(3 

York  . 2.00(3 

Blush  . 2.50(3 

Pears— Bartlett,  bbl .  300(310.00 

Bu.  basket  .  1.00(3  3.25 

Secke!,  bbl .  5.00(312.00 

Ivieffer.  bbl .  1.50(3  4.00 

Plums,  14-qt.  basket . 25(3 

Grapes.  20-lb.  basket . 80(3 

8-till  crate . 1.00(3 

Raspberries,  pt . 14(3 

Peaches — State,  bu.  basket.  .  .75(3 

Cranberries,  bbl .  7  00(3*9  00 

Crabapples.  bu .  1.50@  5.00 

VEGETABLES 

Reets.  bu . $0.75(3$1.00 


.  .$4.00@ $8.00 
6.00 

4.50 
5.00 
5.00 

5.50 
6.00 

5.50 

3.50 

5.50 
.300 
4.00 

4.50 


40 
.90 
1.25 
.16 
1 .50 


.75(3  1.00 
.  1 .50(3  1.65 
.20.00(325J)0 


Carrots,  bu. 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Ton  . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  large  crate 
Radishes,  100  bunches. . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00(5) 

Tomatoes.  6-till  crate.  ^ - 

Turnips,  bbl . •. 

Cucumbers,  bu . 3.50(3 

Watercress.  100  bunches. .  .  . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts.. 

POTATOES 

Mivne.  150-lb.  sack  . 

Long  Island.  150  lbs . 


.75(3 

1.00 

1.50(3 

2.50 

2.00 

2.00(3 

3.00 

.75(3 

1.75 

1.50(3 

2.00 

2.00(3 

2.50 

1.00(3 

1.75 

1.00(3 

1.25 

75(3 

1.25 

1.00(3 

2.50 

1.00(3 

2.25 

1.25(3 

1 .50 

6.00 

2.60  (3 

2.50 

.15(3 

.30 

1.00(3 

1.50 

.  $2  *5(3 .3.00 
3.75(3  4.00 


Sweet  potatoes,  bbl .  2.00(3  2.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves— Choice  . $0.1S(3$0.19 

Good  to  prime . 12(3  .16 

Grassers  . 08(3  .11 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each . 10.00(312.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers.  100  lbs . $S.75(3$9.10 

Bulls  .  4.00(3  4.50 

Cows  .  1.50(3  4.00 

Calves,  best  . 14.00(314  50 

Lower  grades .  5.00(3  o  r>0 

Sheep  .  4.00(3  5^00 

Lambs  . 11.00(313.50 

Hogs  . fl.50@  7.75 

(Continued  on  Page  1377) 
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You  can  make  a  better  sprouter  thanyou  can 
buy.  This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening 
by  a  14  year  old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer. 
The  cost,  with  heater,  was  $2.99.  Thousands  in 
use.  All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 

Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 


To  make  hens  lay  their  best,  in  winter,  growing  green  feed, 
rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted  oats  are  best- 
The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter  yields  the  best  and 
sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the  least  work.  I  will  send,  free, 
plans  for  making  this  sprouter  with  description  of  I.ittle 
Putnam  Stove  to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove 
to  keep  fowls’  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Hums  a  month  without  trimming  or  filling. 
Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send 
me  his  name  and  42.. 10  and  get  one  by  return  mail,  postpaid. 
Try  it.  If  not  satisfied,  return  in  10  days  and  I'll  refund  12.60. 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  1164-0  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


little  ^ 

PUTNAM  v 
!&£■  STOVE 


Burns  a  Month  Without  Attention 


KEEPS  WATER  WARM  IN  WINTER- 
COOL  IN  SUMMER 

A  favorite  with  leading  poultry- 
men  the  country  over.  Non- 
freezing.  Nolamps.  No  valves. 
No  trouble.  No  upkeep.  Abso¬ 
lutely  sanitary.  Guaranteed. 
Made  of  very  best  quality  gal¬ 
vanized  iron.  Has  double  walls 
carefully  packed  with  efficient 
insulating  material  all  around 
inside  tank.  Special  reinforced 
bottom  3-4  inch  off  the  ground. 
Inset  pocket  and  cone  top  keep 
wafer  in  drinking  pocket 
AT, WAYS  CLEAN  AND  SAN¬ 
ITARY.  Pays  for  itself  first 
month.  You  can't  afford  to  be 
without  them.  Prices,  2-gai. 
_  .  ,  ...  size,  $3.50*  3-gal.,  $4:  B-gal.  $5. 

F rcirht  prepaid  on  lots  of  6  east  of  Rockies.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Order  today. 

ROYAL  MEG.  CO.  DEPT.  K-113  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


Happy  Hen  Worm  Remedy 


and  now  j<he  is  just  as  line  as  ever.  When  your 
birds  develop  leg-weakness,  go  light,  or  have  pale 
faces  and  combs  send  at  once  for  this  wonderful 
life  saver,  recommended  by  leading  poultrymen 
everywhere  ;  $1.10  postpaid  ;  large  flock  sizes  $2  50 
and  $5.00  postpaid.  We  guarantee  it  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back.  Interested  Dealers  write 
for  prices. 

HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Poultry  Disease  Specialists 

Room  1  06,  36  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass< 


If  you’re  dreaming  of  a  little  home 
with  fruit,  garden  and  chickens,  you 
need  our  Poultry  House  Plans.  They 
show  you  how  to  build  with  your  own 
hands  modern,  sanitary  houses  for 
layers  and  breeders.  Inexpensive,  suit¬ 
able  for  any  climate. 

POULTRY  HOUSE  PLANSOCa 
POULTRY  SUCCESS-6  MOS  43C 

We’ll  mail  these  Plans,  together  with 
Poultry  Success— edited  by  practical 
poultrymen — 5  months,  for  only  25c., 
stampsorcoin.  Start  right  and  do  itno  w. 

Poultry  Success,  Box  B,  Springfield,  Ohio 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks? 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MAllll’C  latest  model 
bYIMiiII  O  bone  cutter 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 
Free  Trial,  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  IS  MILFORD. MASS.  OH 


Poultry  Journal  thT,  25  c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month  by 
expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send  25c 
to  day  for  0  raos.  trial  sub.,  or  only  *1  for  two  full  years.  • 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Dept.  R  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


OELLULOID  l eg  sands 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
eentH  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL*  ART  CO.  -  Westfield.  Mass. 


Far  Sale-Cyphers  Incubators  «S2fofo?."e?,S 

or  C.  O.  D.  Fully  guaranteed.  8.  tv.  KMNE,  Middicreek,  Pa 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Cockerels  and  Pullets,  6Vj  mos.  old,  S2.75-S3  each, 
white  they  last.  Order  from  this  advertisement. 
Satisfaction  assured.  BROOKCREST  FARM.Cranbury.N  J. 


OTRSEViOLACKC^-IANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  growers ; 
Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive  catalog  and 

price  list.  C.  M.  Page  &  Sons,  Box  J  99,  Belmar,  N  J. 


Rnnlfe  Rorlo  Leghorn*.  Mixed  lots.  April  hatched. 
nulrftS,  ncUi,  will  lay  next  month.  *1.75  each.  Cock¬ 
erels,  $1.50  each,  About  300  Mert  Ross,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 

Rnnl/arolo  #  *  —2-2%  lbs.  each.  Haired  Hocks.  Reds, 
UUoKul  clo  White  Leghorns.  Pulleis  of  above  breeds, 

$1.25.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


ffHU  I  PTW  Red  Rocks.  3-lb.,  40c  lb.  iVnAVo,  48c  lb. 

a  LILLEilij  R.  BLODGETT  .  Bristol,  Vermont 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  This 
is  the  third  (pullet)  year  of  this  contest. 

Week  ending  October  9,  1923: 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 


C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J .  21  2311 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J .  40  3091 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  .  36  3682 

Harry  H  Ober,  N.  j; .  23  2428 

Lewis  Farm.  K.  1 .  4  1623 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.  J .  42  2090 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  25  3714 

Roy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J .  12  2164 

James  F.  MacDonald.  Mass .  33  3578 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKS 

Barr's  Knobby  Stone,  Pa  .  21  2417 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  29  2519 

K.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J  .  43  2545 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  37  2728 

R.  C.  R.  I.  RKD8 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J .  17  2166 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J .  36  3207 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  28  2701 

C.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.  J .  57  3378 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  35  2600 

Howard  (4.  Taylor.  Jr.,  N.  J .  29  2304 

R.  W  Tracy.  N.  J .  32  2501 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J .  47  2581 

CAMPINKS 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Bralnard.  N.  Y .  15  2579 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  30  3132 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  .  26  2420 

Solomon  Richman.  N,  J .  30  3550 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  13  3137 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  25  3328 

J.  W,  Bottcher.  N.  J .  16  3090 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  21  2614 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  27  3039 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J .  40  3555 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  21  2880 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N,  J .  17  3421 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J .  4  2602 

Alex  Eichenbaum,  N.  J .  43  3511 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J .  23  2399 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  17  2722 

Mattie  II.  Eppele.  N.  J .  31  3371 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Mich .  76  3870 

Richard  Franke,  N.  J .  40  3069 

Oreendale  Farm.  N.  Y .  18  3004 

Chas  E.  Grove,  Del .  29  3278 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  24  3288 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J .  24  2254 

John  J.  Heerdt.  N,  J .  38  3617 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  49  3781 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn  .  36  2921 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  44  3072 

Frank  L.  Hugus.  N.  J .  16  3393 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J .  43  3i49 

George  C.  Johnson.  N.  J .  15  3279 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  19  3235 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  40  3431 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y .  25  3129 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn .  43  3511 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  40  3222 

Harold  VV,  Lyle,  N.  J .  46  3783 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  33  3258 

Herbert  O.  Maxham,  R.  I  .  25  3043 

Meadowedge  Farm  N.  Y .  35  3100 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  27  3251 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J  .  24  2938 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  28  3048 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  19  3212 

S.  Olsen,  N.J .  32  3137 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  21  2819 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  32  4156 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.  J .  24  2750 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  15  2916 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  35  2672 

John  1C.  Koessner.  N.  J .  15  2649 

ltosehill  Farm.  N  ,1  0  2840 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  23  3474 

J.  W.  Schreib.  N.  Y .  22  3325 

Khadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  33  3144 

A-  E.  Spear,  N.J .  38  3530 

Spring  Lake  B’arm,  N.  J .  21  3398 

J./nn  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J .  25  3817 

Matthew  Stothart.  Jr.,  N,  J  .  40  3253 

Willis  E.  Stryker.  N.  J .  21  3413 

Sun.  View  Farm,  N.  J .  45  3358 

Wallace  S.  Suydani.  N.  J .  12  3039 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 14  3595 

J.  R.  Van  Ilouten,  N.J .  34  2878 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J  .  25  3221 

John  F.  Wehrell.  N.  ,T .  35  2989 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.  J .  24  3128 

James  Whetsel.  N.J .  20  2946 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y .  30  3212 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  18  3561 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A .  20  2969 

SCW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  13  3708 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn .  12  2804 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  17  3145 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  38  3010 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Hamiuonton  Poultry  Raisers’  Assn...  23  3299 

Hunterdon  Co  Poultry  Assn .  40  3613 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  36  3653 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  24  3201 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  28  3442 


Total  .  2807  310379 


Soft-shelled  Eggs 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  hens  lay¬ 
ing  soft-shelled  eggs,  some  with  no  shell  at 
all?  A  neighbor,  quite  a  hen  woman,  tells 
me  it  is  because  my  hens  are  too  fat. 
Can  you  get  a  laying  hen,  which  has 
free  range,  too  fat?  I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  a  few  cooked  potatoes.  They  are 
on  free  range.  m.  e.  h. 

Vermont. 

I  do  not  know  that  anyone  knows  the 
cause  of  this  trouble,  other  than  that  it 
is  some  disturbance  of  the  shell-making 
glands  that  prevents  their  proper  func¬ 
tioning.  Probably  there  are  various 
causes  for  such  disturbances  and  that 
no  one  reason  can  be  assigned  in  all 
cases.  Hens  on  free  range  should  not 
become  too  fat  to  lay,  if,  indeed  any 
liens  ever  become  too  fat  to  lay.  Hens 
that  do  not  lay  are  apt  to  become  too 
fat  when  well  fed,  for  they  do  not  use 
up  their  food  in  egg  production,  but  no 
lien  can  lay  well  unless  well  fed,  save 
for  a  very  short  time.  Potatoes  are 
good  for  hens,  though  a  fattening,  rather 
than  egg-producing,  food.  In  moderate 
quantities  they  are  an  excellent  addition 
to  the  ration.  m.  b,  d. 


very  thing  You  Need  to  Know 
To  Be  Successful  With  Poultry 

Everyone  who  keeps  poultry  should  have  this  free  poultry 
book — it  tells  in  a  simple  practical  way, 

— How  to  Get  Eggs  in  Winter 
— How  to  Develop  Early  Laying  Pullets 
— Howto  Preventand  Correct  Poultry  Troubles 
— How  to  Select  the  Good  Layers 
— How  to  Get  Our  Free  Poultry  Course,  etc. 

You  will  find  this  book  very  valuable  —  the  one  chapter  on  “How  To 
Get  Eggs  In  Winter”  will  alone  be  worth  many  dollars  to  you. 
Don’t  fail  to  write  for  this  book.  Your  name  and  address  on  a 
letter  or  postcard  will  bring  it  to  you  by  return  mail  postpaid. 

*p\e  Quaker  Oals  Company 

Poultry  Service  Dept.,  1620  Ry.  Exchange  Bldg.,  Address  Chicago.  U.S.  A. 


It 


In 


s 


This 


THE  MAGIC  COAL 
BURNING  BROODER 

has  stood  the  test  when  other  makes  have  failed.  It  is 
constructed  to  regulate  the  heat  without  attention  during 
the  night.  The  top  and  bottom  drafts  work  automatically 
by  two  sensitive  thermostats  which  causes  an  even 
temperature  of  heat— necessary  for  brooding  young  chicks. 
Do  not  think  of  purchasing  elsewhere  before  you  semi 
for  our  free  catalogue  which  gives  full  particulars. 


UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


LEFEVRE’S  LEGHORNS 

Purebred  Stock 

Built  from  the  best  English  and  American  strains. 

Marketable  Eggs 

At  Cornell— first  in  total  weight,  second  in  color 
(tlie  one-year  there).  (Our  Farm  Bureau  Mgr. 
said  the  largest,  whitest  eggs  there). 

At  Storrs— largest  egg  in  present  contest,  strictly 
white  eggs.  We  and  our  customers  are  getting 
top  New  York  prices. 

Persistent  Heavy  Layers 

At  Cornell — 2nd  in  numbers  the  one  year  there. 

At  Storrs—  (Excepting  Hollywood),  greatest  total 
from  time  first  entered  (1916)  to  present,  of  any 
bl  eeder  of  any  breed. 

At  ray  Customers — heavy  flock  records  tip  to 
236  eggs  per  hen  per  year. 

Good  Cockerels,  $5  each  A  few  exceiitional  birds  $10  each 

J.  0.  LEFEVRE,  Wild  Rose  Farm,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

BREEDERS 

HEAVY  LAYERS,  $2.50 

714  Breeders  recently  certified  by 
New  York  State  Co-operative 
Certification  Association 
at  $5.00  each 

GEO.  F.  BAYLE,  BAYLE  FARM 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron  S.C.  White  Leghorn 
Yearling  Hens  8“uet  Cockerels 

$  1  -OO  each 

Tarbox  silver- laced  Wyandotte 
and  Owen’s  Rhode  island  Red  Year¬ 
ling  Hens  and  Pullets,  $1,50  each; 
line  cockerels,  S2.00.  Yearling 
Indian  Runner  Ducks,  penciled  or 
fawn,  $1.50;  drakes,  $2.00  each. 
FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
Theresa,  New  York 


White  Wyandottes 


Cockerels  an.d  Pullets 

Exhibition  and  Utility.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


E.  F.  RAYN0LDS,  Central  Valley,  N.Y. 


Pkinl/a  Reds, Rocks,  Leghorns.  Winter  chicks.  Catalog. 

UniGKS  W.  HILLPOT  Ilex  1  Fronchlown,  N.  J. 


LEGHORN  BREEDERS  ATTENTION! 

THE  BEST  BUY  OF  THE  SEASON 

Early  hatched,  free  ranged,  well  grown,  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Pure  Hollywood  strain,  direct  from  Hol¬ 
lywood  Farms,  from  hens  with  records  of  220  eggs 
or  more.  Sire’s  dam,  275  eggs.  Some  ancestors  in 
pedigree,  over  300  eggers.  Price,  85,  87.50  and 
810  each,  with  full  pedigree  furnished.  Must 
please  you  in  every  way  or  your  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


300  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  hatched.  82  each.  75  Cockerels.  33  Pure 
Hollywood,  7  Beall  direct.  35  from  certified  hens  and 
Advanced  Registry  male.  Certified  cockerels,  $7.50 
to  $15.  Uncertified,  $5.  Booking  chick  orders  now 

GABRIEL’S  LEGHORN  FARM  .  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  ”  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


1000  LEGHORN0  PULLETS 

From  trapnested  siock  exclusively.  4  months  old 
and  ready  to  lay.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars  to 
THE  luiiquis  POUCTKY  FARM,  Toma  River,  N.  J. 


WENE  FARM’S  PULLETS 

READY-TO-LAY  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Immediate  delivery.  Backed  by  breeding  and  selec¬ 
tion.  WENE  FARMS  -  Vineland,  N.J. 


TERSEYBLACKC3-IANTS 

50  five-mos.-old  six-lb.  pure-bred  utility  cockerels. 
Will  make  large  birds.  83  each.  4  cock  birds.  85 
and  $10  each.  WHISPERING  PINES.  Vineland, N.J.  Box  221 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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is  the  Money  Making  Mammoth 


THE  HENYARD 


Dark-colored  White  of  Eggs 

I  give  hens  the  hest  feed  and  the  best 
attention.  We  have  been  shipping  eggs 
to  the  market  and  they  were  not  kept 
more  than  a  week.  The  white  part  of 
the  egg  was  black  as  coal  after  they  were 
boiled.  Most  of  them  were  good.  They 
have  been  well  kept  and  had  plenty  of 
ventilation.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  cause  is,  and  how  I  could  prevent  it? 

New  Jersey.  m.  w. 

Heavy  feeding  upon  rape,  green  clover 
and  other  green  stuffs  may  color  the  egg 
contents  or  give  them  an  undesirable 
odor.  Perhaps  you  have  turned  your 
flock  into  a  field  of  rape  or  green  clover; 
if  so,  remove  the  birds  and  give  them 
green  stuff  in  limited  quantities  until 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  it  and 
eat  less.  m.  n.  d. 


Feeding  to  Avoid  Molt 

We  have  some  pullets  that  were 
hatched  in  March,  and  are  now  laying  a 
small  number  of  eggs.  I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  grain  and  a  low  protein  mash  to  keep 
them  from  laying.  If  I  start  in  feeding 
a  laying  mash  (same  as  fed  hens)  I  can 
make  .them  lay  35  per  cent  or  better. 
Will  they  molt  if  fed  a  laying  mash  in 
(lie  middle  of  September?  H.  j.  M. 

New  York. 


*  I  'HERE’S  real  money  in  hatching  chicks 
-*■  — if  you  go  into  it  right.  The  Wishbone 
Way  is  the  right  way  to  go  into  it. 

Why  sell  your  eggs  for  2c  or  4c  ?  Hatch  them  into 
chicks  that  will  bring  you  20c  to  30c  each.  Sell 
day  old  chicks.  With  the  Wishbone,  it  is  the 
easiest,  most  pleasant,  most  profitable  way  to 
make  money. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  make  real  money — how 
to  get  into  a  business  that  offers  boundless  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  800  egg  Wishbone  Single  Section 
will  start  you  in  business.  You  can  grow  and 
expand  out  of  your  net  profits.  It  is  so  easy  to 
operate,  a  woman  can  run  it  in  five  minutes  a 
day — and  make  this  extra  money  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  her  housework. 

Equal  to  4  Lamp  Incubators 

This  wonderful,  compact  Mammoth  measures 
only  4  ft.  8  in.  x  6  ft.  It  can  be  putin  any  room  in 
the  house  —  in  your  cellar  —  in  l fact,  almost  any 
place  you  have  available.  It  has  four  separate  egg 
compartments — each  holds  200  eggs,  and  each  can 
be  set  on  a  different  day  or  all  four  together. 

No  Hand  Labor 

The  highly  perfected  blue-flame  oil  heater  re¬ 
quires  no  chimney,  has  no  wicks,  and  uses  a  3- 
gallon  tank  that  needs  refilling  only  once  a  week. 
No  odor,  no  mess.  All  the  eggs  are  turned  auto¬ 
matically — no  hand  labor.  The  heat  and  ventila¬ 
tion  of  each  individual  compartment  are  auto¬ 
matic.  These  are  exclusive  Wishbone  features. 


Automatic  Egg  Turner 

The  Wishbone  is  the  machine  that  has  been 
used  for  years  by  big  hatcheries  and  poultry 
farms  throughout  the  world.  It  is  built  by  the 
man  who  invented  the  first  Mammoth,  and  in¬ 
cubator  is  fully  guaranteed.  This  800  egg  Section 
is  a  standard  unit  of  the  famous  Wishbone  Mam¬ 
moth — new  sections  can  be  added  as  you  grow — 
up  to  48,000  capacity  in  one  incubator.  You  should 
double  your  capacity  and  income  every  year. 

This  low  price  means,  “ Act  A/OW” 
The  price  now  is  only  $195.  Think  ofit!  This  mam¬ 
moth  that  is  easiest  to  run,  hatches  the  very 
best  chicks  known,  makes  the  most  money ,  sells 
for  much  less  than  4  lamp  incubators  giving  the 
same  capacity.  While  this  price  holds  we’ll  be 
swamped  with  orders.  Get  your  order  in  early 
and  have  your  machine  for  the  beginning  of  the 
season  at  the  low  special  price.  Order  direct  from 
this  advertisement  or  use  coupon  below  today. 
We’ll  send  you  free,  on  request,  the  Wishbone 
book  that  shows  you  how  to  make  most  money 
out  of  hatching.  Mail  the  coupon  now  1 
American  Incubator  Mfg.  Co., 

400  Neilson  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

!  AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MFG.  CO. 
i  400  Neilson  St., New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

i  Show  me  how  to  earn  as  much  as  $700  in  a 
,  few  months,  spending  less  than  5  minutes  a 
,  day.  Send  complete  catalog  telling  all  about 
the  famousWISHBONE  Mammoth  incubator. 


* 


Name . 

Address.. 


March-hatched  pullets  that  are  forced 
to  quick  maturity  by  heavy  feeding  upon 
high  protein  foods  during  the  Summer 
a’-e  apt  to  lay  a  few  eggs  in  the  Fall  and 
then  molt,  thus  delaying  real  egg  pro¬ 
duction  until  the  following  Spring.  This 
may  be  avoided  if,  when  it  is  seen  by 
reddening  combs  and  other  evidences  of 
early  maturity  that  the  pullets  are 
“ripening”  too  fast,  mash  is  withheld 
and  whole  grain  fed.  March-hatched  Leg¬ 
horns  should  begin  laying  in  September, 
however  and.  if  you  have  fed  low  pro¬ 
tein  mashes  during  the  Summer  and  have 
not  tried  to  force  these  pullets  to  quick 
maturity,  I  do  not  think  that  you  need 
fear  any  trouble  from  this  source.  Do 
not  make  sudden  changes  in  the  ration 
fed,  however  substitut  e  the  high  protein 
laying  mash  gradually  and  make  all  other 
necessary  changes  in  their  care  with  cau¬ 
tion.  Sudden  changes  in  feeding  or  sur¬ 
roundings  after  pullets  have  begun  laying 
may  induce  molting  at  any  time.  A  lay¬ 
ing  mash  is  usually  fed  chickens  after 
about  three  months  of  age  as  a  develop¬ 
ing  mash.  I  presume  that  you  have  been 
overly  cautious  in  feeding  these  pullets, 
rather  than  otherwise. 


Poultry  with  Tapeworms 


PRODUCTION  BRED  POULTRY  PAYS  BIGGER  PROFITS 

Increase  the  egg  production  of  your  future  flock  by  buying  "  Certified  "  hens  for  breeders,  and 
'‘Certified"  cocks  and  cockerels,  or  selected  cockerels, to  head  your  breeding  pens,  from 

members  of  the 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

Limited  number  of  pullets  for  sale.  Write  for  free  sales  list,  now  ready.  Catalog  ready  about  Jan. 

1,  1924.  Tells  all  about  the  Association.  Gives  listof  members  and  breeds  of  poultry  represented. 

Address:  M.  C.  PORTER,  Secretary  Box  110  Rodman,  N.  Y. 


S  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Pure  Barron  Strain.  3 ,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range. 
200  cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale  out  of  Imported  birds 
*5.00  each.  Five  or  more,  $4.-00  each.  Now  booking 
orders  for  Baby  Chicks,  February,  March  and  April 
shipments.  My  Book.  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved",  $1,  or  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y 


Jersey  Giant  Pullets 

June  hatch.  Sturdy,  well  bred.  #4. 

Dr.  H.  D.  McCORMICK  Germantown,  New  York 


Maunm  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels  ft®  ]‘n  gy 

stock;  raised  on  range;  deep  red.  healthy  birds,  $5 
and  upwards.  WILDACRES  FARMS,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


MATTITUCK  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Cockerels  and  Pullets  from  certified  stock  May  hatched 
pullets  at  $1.50  mid  *1.75  each.  Cockerels  from  $2.50  to 
*10,  Some  certified.  Very  handsome  and  well  bred. 

PENNY  &  GORDON  -  Mattltuck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

High  Gr.sadef  $•  C.  Anconas-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

RAHWAY  -  NEW  JERSEY 

500  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

May  15  Hatch.  Price  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM. Toms  River,  N  J. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  stock  I  imported  direct. 

Records  262  to  289  eggs.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachln,  N.  Y. 


u/„„_  J„il„  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  Pullets  and  Coeker- 
VY n  116  nyanOOTTB  els,  Yearling  Hens  and  Cocks.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist.  Mansfield,  Ohie 


Utility  White  Wyandottes 


Money  makers. 

A.  F.  PEIRCE,  Winchester,  N.  II. 


Large,  Ready-to-Lay  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Finest  stock.  $2  each.  T.  M.  Snsn,  Port  Jefferson  Sta..  L.  I.,N.Y. 


SC.  Brown  and  Eng.  TV.  Leghorns.  Hens,  pullets. 
1  Ped.  $1  to  $8.  Cat.  Vora  Fulton,  B.  9B,  flalllpolls, Ohio 


Cockerels 


Hollywood  direct. 

Lawrence  W.  Miller 


$5  each. 

Argyle,  N  Y. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pens  in  all  leading  contests.  Sweepstake  winners 
Cornell  Show  and  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Syracuse.  Pedi¬ 
greed.  certified  breeding  Cocks,  Cockerels,  Hens. 
Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

W.  H.  IS.  K ISN’T  -  Ca/.enovia,  N.  Y. 


FFLA.KrOja.I8'  ROOKS 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  DADDCn  Rftflf  Pill  f  FTC  APril  hatched. 
SAKE  DAImLU  Ivl/CIV  iULLLIj  Prices  reasonable. 
MARVEL,  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS.  All  from  selected 
breeders.  Some  Cornell  certified,  raised  on  free  rangre, 
vigorous  and  well-grown,  $2.50  and  $3.  Also  Cornell  cer¬ 
tified  hens  and  males.  RAT  E.  RA  TH  BI  N,  Cincinnati!*,  N.Y. 


Buff  Wyandottes.  Utility  stock.  Carefully  selected. 

Miss  Minnie  M.  Jones,  Pottstown,  Pa.  Star  Route 


YEARLING  HENSPULLETS 

Four  hundred  yearling  hens  at  $1 .25  each.  Three-mos.- 
old  pullets,  $1 .25  each,  in  lots  of  fifteen  or  over.  All  S. 
C.  W.  Leghorns,  Marion,  Eglantine  strain.  Guaranteed 
good,  healthy  stock  It  II  (HI  K  8  1  D  K  POULTRY 
FAII M  AMI  IIATCHEUY,  Sergeant  sville,  Jf.  J. 


BreedingStock  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Black  Turkeys,  Toulouse  Geese,  Pearl  Guineas  and 
White  Pekin  Ducks. 

BR00KW00D  FARM  -  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


I  art ro  Clnnl/  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys, Geese,  Pucks, 
LalgoulUUK  Guinens,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Collies. 
Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  1’lONEKIt  Kell  MS.  Telford,  IV 

BREEDERS  AND  EGGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

II.  A.  SOllDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Pill  BUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW 
PARDEE  SPEKINS.  ISLIP,  N.Y. 


jolt  SALE —  Pure  Itred  White 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Thompson,  li.lL.Nu.l 


Holland  Turkeys. 
.  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 


Bronze  Turkeys 

Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Reid 


For  Sale.  Been  free  from  black¬ 
head  for  fifteen  yea-  s. 

Star  Itonte  Freehold,  N.  J. 


Penciled  INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES 

Three  Wonderful  Specimens.  Win  in  any  company.  Bar¬ 
ents.  Garden  blue  ribbon  winners.  Stock  direct  from 
originator.  $10  each.  MacPherson  Farm,  Slillingrton,  N.  J. 


®°lf  uaK  Mammoth  Bronze  Breeding  Hen  Turkeys 

of  the  Giant  strain.  Famoui  for  laying.  Hatched 
in  Spring  of  1921  1922.  Toms,  30  lbs.  to  53  lbs.  None 
better  anywhere.  Males  and  females,  dandies. 

THOMAS  REILY  .  Plymouth,  Maw. 


I  have  about  40  chickens,  some  full 
grown  and  some  smaller.  About  six  in 
the  flock  have  what  looks  to  me  like  tape¬ 
worm.  Their  droppings  are  light  brown, 
streaked  with  white,  and  I  occasionally 
see  pieces  of  flat  worm.  I  have  not  lost 
any  birds,  hut  would  like  to  rid  them  of 
worms.  A.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

Taneworms,  while  possibly  present,  are 
not  likely  to  exist  iu  sufficient  numbers  to 
do-serious  harm.  If  it  is  thought  that  they 
are,  however,  they  may  be  expelled  by  ad- 
minstering  10  to  20  drops  of  oil  of  che- 
nopodium,  American  wormseed  oil.  in  a 
teaspoon  of  castor  oil,  after  the  birds  have 
fasted  24  hours.  The  treatment  may  be 
repeated  after  10  days.  Another  remedy 
for  tapeworm  in  fowls  recommended  by 
poultry  authorities  is  a  teaspoon  of  pow¬ 
dered  pomegranate  root  bark  for  each  50 
birds?  given  in  the  feed  and  followed 
after  a  few  hours  by  a  physic,  such  as 
Epsom  salts,  a  teaspoon  to  each  fowl,  dis¬ 
solved  in  water.  Remedies  for  tapeworms 
are  not  apt  to  be  as  effectual  as  are  those 
for  the  more  common  round  worms,  and, 
fortunately,  are  not  as  often  needed. 

M.  B.  D. 


Natural  Gas  for  Poultry  Plant 

iWe  are  promised  a  supply  of  natural 
gas  i;i  about  60  days,  and  we  wish  to 
know  if  it  is-  possible  to  get  as  good  re¬ 
sults  in  operating  the  mammoth  incu¬ 
bators  and  the  brooding  of  chicks.  We 
have  incubator  capacity  of  75.000  eggs, 
and  we  brood  about  6,000  chicks  per 
year.  We  have  been  using  hard  coal  so 
far  for  the  brooders  and  heating  up  the 
incubators.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
would  get  more  even  heat,  and  that 
would  mean  better  results.  Which  is 
the  cheaper  fuel,  hard  coal  at  $17  per 
ton.  or  the  natural  gas  at  $1  per  1,000 
cubic  feet?  j.  p.  o. 

Versailles,  O. 

While  I  have  had  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  operating  small  incubators  and 
brooders  with  manufactured  gas,  I  have 
never  used  natural  gas  for  large  ma¬ 
chines,  but  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  work  very  well  if  you  get  the  right 
kind  of  burners  and  have  a  steady  gas 
pressure.  I  think  you  will  find  hard 
coal  at  $17  per  ton  is  cheaper  than  gas 
at  $1  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  but  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  labor  by  using  gas  is  more  than 
the  extra  cost,  so  I  believe  you  will  find 
it  profitable  to  use  gas  for  hatching  and 
for  brooding,  especially  for  small  flocks 
of  150  to  300  chicks  'during  rather  mild 
Spring  and  Summer  weather.  For  the 
very  coldest  Winter  weather,  however,  I 
would  prefer  coal.  c.  s.  GREENE. 


SPROUTED  OATS 

's 


To  produce  vapor-bath  sprouts  with 
their  diastase,  srrape  sugar ,  and  vita- 
mines  that  bring:  the  egrgs;  to  change 
1  bu.  gra;->  into  2  to  3  bu.  best  egg- 
producing  feed;  get  a 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  Grain  Sprouter 

circular  on  “Sprouted  Oats 
for  catalog  on  Incubators, 

Iowa 


MORt 


DI II  I  CTC  AND  COCKERELS 
r  ULLh  1  J  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Some  from  dams 
with  trap-nest  records,  240-285. 

Mil  rr  r.  f.  d.  3 

1WA.  L.  LLCj  PLAINFIELD  N.  J. 


Production-Bred  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

imd  New  Yoi  I;  tnte  Certified  Cockerels  now  rendy. 
8H00  wing-bunded  chickens  all  from  Trapped  Hens.  Free 
circular.  Egg  and  Apple  Farm  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

March  hatched.  IS3.50  each. 
BAY’VILLE  FARMS  -  Bayville,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-500  White  Leghorn  Pullets  FreIe11rla.ft<lt; 

stock.  $1.75  apiece.  Mike  Seiio.n, Box  9X,  R. F.  D.  3, Lakewood,  N  J. 


Wlaitc  W y a n dottos 

5  earling  liens  for  breeding:  yearling  cock,  288-egg  pedi¬ 
gree  ;  cockei-els,  some  with  pedigree.  Satisfaction  to 
buyers,  or  money  refunded  without  quibble.  Prices  low. 

B.  F.  DECKER  T33  N.  Pleasant  Ave.  Ridgewood,  N.J. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  1  Single 
RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES/Comb 

Choice  Cockerels,  Bred  for  eggs  and  color,  non- 
brooding  strain.  8S5,  817.50  and  8*10. 

O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  -  PAOLI,  PA. 

Black  Oiants 

Cocks,  Hens,  Pullets,  Cockerels.  Write  your  wants. 

H.  F.  SOUDEIi  -  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FOU  SALE— 10  R.  C.  Rhodo  Island  Rods,  May  hatched, 
$1.75  each.  George  Stoehr  -  Walden,  N  Y 


Ear  KocIl  PITIjXjETiS 

$1.50  each,  June  hatch.  Weight,  near  3  lbs.  2  lb.  Pullets, 
$•  20  each.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  1  lb.,  or  trifle  ou  r, 
$1.10  each.  Hummer’s  Poultry  Plant,  Fronchtown,  N.J. 


RarrpH  RnctPnllolo  Cockerels,  liens  for  sale.  Heavy 
Ddrreu  nOCKrUIIBIS  lining  strain.  First-second  pre¬ 
miums  Mineola  Fair.  The  Ramblers  Farm,  Slongp} ,  h.  Y. 


Guineas 


at  half  price.  Buy  breeders  now.  Young 
birds  in  full  adult  plumage,  SI  .25  each. 

MacPherson  Farm  Millington,  N.  J. 


Light  BRAHMAS,  Felch  strain. from MadisonSquare Win¬ 
ners.  5 inos. cockerels,  $2.50;  pullets, $2.  Choice  yearling 
breed 'g  pell,  1  cock,  5  liens,  $20.  SOMMERS,  Wappinycrs  Falls,  N.t. 


T  RHP-RESTED  BARRED  ROCKS.  Vigorous  breeding.  Cocker¬ 
els.  Circular.  A.  L.  Searles,  Box  N,  Milford,  N.  H. 


For  Sale-35  White  Wyandotte  Pullets  iTe 

laying,  at  $2.25  each.  II.  L.  IU. SKILL,  I,nek]>ort,  N.Y.  Route  I 


Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS 

Pure  bred;  fully  matured.  Toms,  $10;  Hens,  $8. 
Mrs.  ETHEL  TOOMBS  -  Adams  Center,  New  Yoik 


FANCY  YOUNG  PURE  BRED  M.  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Bred  from  first  prize  winners.  Large  bone.  Beautiful 
markings.  Goldbank  strain.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A.  F.  HIGGEltS  -  Brownvillc,  New  York 


White  Holland  Turkeys 


Mrs.  E.  J.  HI  HER 
Rodman  "  New  York 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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THE  HENYARD 


Chronic  Roup 

I  have  lost  two  turkeys,  each  of  June 
hatch  which  were  sick  a  week  or  more. 
One  refused  to  eat  for  two  or  three  days 
and  was  very  droopy.  I  found  no  lice 
but  the  throat  seemed  to  be  full  and  a 
sort  of  wheezy  noise  was  made  when  it 
was  caught.  No  swelling  about  the  head 
as  is  the  case  with  roup.  The  droppings 
were  white.  Could  roup  be  inherited?  The 
gobbler  had  a  small  swelling  between  his 
eye  and  bill  last  Winter  and  he  acted  as 
if  he  had  a  cold.  The  swelling  remains 
there  yet  although  we  caught  him  and 
caused  him  to  breathe  the  fumes  of  burn¬ 
ing  camphor.  This  seemed  to  relieve  his 
breathing ;  he  seems  all  right  in  other 
ways  now.  What  advice  can  you  give 
me  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  young 
turkeys  which  get  sick?  The  younger  tur¬ 
keys  seem  perfectly  well.  These  turkeys 
feed  themselves  in  the  meadows,  and 
grain  fields,  oats  and  wheat.  K.  o. 

Minnesota. 

Roup  is  not  inherited,  but  it  is  trans¬ 
mitted  from  one  fowl  to  another,  and  a 
turkey,  or  other  'fowl,  may  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  chronic  roup,  the  disease  never  be¬ 
coming  entirely  healed  but  subsiding  in 
warm  weather,  to  'become  prominent  again 
\yith  the  cold,  wet  season  of  the  Fall. 
Such  chronic  cases  become  carriers  of 
the  disease  and  sometimes  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  its  continuance  year  after  year  in 
a  flock. 

Giving  young  turkeys  the  range  of 
meadows  and  harvested  grain  fields 
seems  to  be  the  most  sensible  method  of 
rearing  them,  though,  unfortunately,  this 
will  not  guarantee  them  against  disease. 
When  they  become  sick  from  those  two 
common  diseases  of  poults,  black-head 
and  coccidiosis,  there  is  little  that  can  be 
done  for  them,  for  the  sickness  does  not 
show  itself  until  the  damage  is  done. 
Giving  powdered  catechu  in  the  drinking 
water,  a  teaspoonful  to  three  gallons  of 
water,  is  the  recommended  treatment  for 
prevention  of  coccidiosis,  while  powdered 
ipecac,  a  teaspoon  to  each  20  birds,  old 
and  young,  may  be  given  twice  weekly  as 
a  preventive  of  blackhead.  This  latter 
remedy  came  from  California,  where  it  is 
said  to  have  proved  absolutely  efficacious 
in  preventing  this  scourge  of  turkey 
flocks.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  to 
have  upheld  this  reputation  in  the  East. 
The  ipecac  is  given  in  a  moist  mash. 

M.  B.  D.. 


Dried  or  Semi-solid  Buttermilk 

Would  the  mash  that  contains  dried 
buttermilk  be  as  good  for  laying  hens  as 
mash  without  it,  feeding  semi-solid  but¬ 
termilk?  I  have  been  feeding  the  latter, 
but  would  like  to  change  to  the  mash 
with  the  buttermilk  in  it  if  it  is  as  good. 
The  semi-solid  buttermilk  costs  about 
5%  cents  per  pound.  Is  it  worth  it? 

New  York.  J.  b.  w. 

Dried  buttermilk  may  replace  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk  in  the  poultry  ration, 
though  for  growing  stock  the  liquid  forms 
of  milk,  containing  lactic  acid  in  abund¬ 
ance,  seem  to  be  preferred.  So  far  as 
its  food  value  is  concerned,  I  know  of  no 
advantage  which  fluid  milk  has  over 
dried,  but  liquid  milk,  particularly  when 
soured,  does  seem  to  give  growing  chicks 
an  advantage  over  those  not  so  fed. 

Dried  milk  at  8  cents  per  pound  is 
said  by  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station 
to  be  equal  in  feeding  value  to  semi-solid 
buttermilk  at  3  cents  per  pound,  to  skim- 
milk  at  1  cent  per  quart  and  to  beef 
scraps  at  4.5  to  5  cents  per  pound.  If 
skim-milk  can  be  obtained  locally  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity,  it  should  ordinarily  be 
cheaper  than  a  commercial  product,  but 
the  trouble  in  most  cases  is  to  get  it. 
From  12  to  14  quarts  daily  per  100  fowls 
will  replace  beef  scrap  commonly  used  in 
the  ration.  M.  B.  D. 

Winter  Care  of  Ducks;  Cross-bred  Ducks 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  something  of  the 
Winter  care  of  ducks?  Should  they  be 
allowed  out  in  the  snow  at  all?  Will 
they  be  all  right  in  the  chicken-house 
with  the  chickens  and  eating  the  same 
food?  2.  Can  I  cross  a  Pekin  drake  on 
Indian  Runner  ducks  and  raise  larger 
ducks  for  commercial  purposes?  How 
many  ducks  is  it  advisable  to  have  for 
one  drake?  !<• 

Howell,  Mich. 

1.  Ducks  do  not  need  to  be  kept  as  warm 
as  chickens,  but  should  have  a  good  dry 
place,  covered  with  straw  or  chaff,  so 
they  can  keep  their  feet  warm.  It  is  all 
right  to  let  them  out  in  the  snow  in  the 
daytime,  or  even  on  a  stream  of  running 
watef  but  thev  should  always  be  shut 
in  at  night.  If  they  get  cold  and  damp 
they  will  develop  rheumatism.  They  are 


all  right  in  the  chicken-house,  and  will 
do  well  on  the  same  feed,  although  they 
should  have  mostly  mash  feed,  as  they 
have  little  crop  in  which  to  digest  grain. 
They  require  rather  more  ventilation  than 
hens,  and  will  do  well  in  a  house  which 
would  be  too  cold  for  hens. 

2.  If  you  wish  to  raise  ducks  for  mar¬ 
ket  I  would  advise  you  to  get  the  Pekins, 
as  they  will  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs 
and  are  better  size  than  the  Runners. 
One  drake  to  five  or  six  females  is  about 
the  right  proportion.  marie  betts. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

APPLES  MOVING  FAST  ;  GOOD  EXPORT  MAR¬ 
KET  ;  COLD  STORAGE  LIGHT  ;  MANY  WEST¬ 
ERN  APPLES  ;  POTATO,  CABBAGE  AND 

ONION  MARKET  SLIGHTLY  WEAKER. 

Apples  have  been  going  to  market  just 
about  as  fast  as  potatoes  this  month, 
sometimes  approaching  2.000  cars  of 
each  in  one  day.  Washington  and  the 
Virginias  made  the  most  of  the  few  weeks 
before  the  main  movement  began  from 
other  States.  Some  apple  stock  from 
these  Eastern  States  has  been  expected 
and  the  net  return,  sometimes  over  $5 
per  barrel,  has  been  rather  higher  than 
the  domestic  market  prices.  Average 
( ity  quotations  have  not  changed  much 
lately,  but  the  trend  has  been  slightly 
downward.  The  range  of  standard  kinds 
and  grades  is  from  75c  to  $1.50  per 
bushel  basket  and  $3  to  $4.50  per  bar¬ 
rel.  Country  prices  range  $2.50  to  $4 
per  barrel  and  75c  to  $1.25  per  bushel. 

The  October  cold  storage  report  shows 
hardly  more  than  half  as  many  Eastern 
apples  as  a  year  ago,  but  some  increases 
in  storage  of  Western  apples.  Buyers 
in  producing  sections  have  not  shown 
much  energy  and  prices  have  sagged  off 
a  little,  but  sales  of  Baldwins  at  $4  are 
reported  from  Western  New  York,  which 
is  up  to  city  market  levels.  Export  buy¬ 
ing  has  been  the  most  active  feature  of 
the  apple  situation  so  far,  although  the 
canning  demand  is  good  in  the  cities. 

City  markets  are  mostly  choked  with 
box  apples  and  local  supplies  and  the 
buying  for  storage  lacks  vigor.  Western 
box  apples  are  selling  rather  low,  ranging 
for  all  grades  of  standard  kinds,  65c  to 
$1.65  at  shipping  points  and  $1.50  to 
$2.50  in  Eastern  cities.  In  past  years  the 
best  grades  have  usually  sold  at  about  $3, 
but  the  supply  of  box  apples  this  season 
is  extremenly  heavy. 

Speaking  of  this  subject  the  other  day, 
a  Virginia  orchardist  said:  “We  have  put 
up  some  of  our  apples  Western  style  gnd 
could  change  to  that  plan,  buy  why 
should  we?  We  are  getting  more  for  our 
anples  in  barrels,  counting  the  cost. 
There  is  more  labor  and  closer  culling  in 
the  packing  of  boxes  and  the  freight  is 
higher.  Packages  cost  about  the  same  at 
45c  for  barrels  and  15c  per  box.  Few 
people  realize  how  many  extra  costs 
there  are  and  how  much  shrinkage  in 
putting  up  box  apples.  We  can  make 
more  by  using  barrels.”  Some  Eastern 
growers  would  not  agree  with  this  opin¬ 
ion  since  they  have  kept  on  using  the 
Western  pack  year  after  year.  It  is  not 
a  matter  that  can  be  decided  in  one  sea¬ 
son. 

Potato  markets  weakened  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  with  the  announcement  of  larger 
crops  than  expected.  The  prices  at  coun¬ 
try  shipping  points  range  from  %e  per 
pound  in  the  far  West  to  about  l%c  in 
the  East.  There  are  dealers’  prices  on 
board  the  cars  and  growers  get  some¬ 
what  less.  As  usual,  about  half  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  being  sold  directly  by  growers 
lucky  enough  to  be  near  consuming  mar¬ 
kets  large  or  small.  . 

When  shipping  a  carload  to  be  sold 
on  commission  it  is  worth  while  to  time 
the  car  to  reach  the  right  market  at  the 
right  time.  The  official  reports  of  desti¬ 
nations  of  cars  are  useful,  also  the  re¬ 
ports  of  number  of  cars  already  on  track 
at  the  great  markets  and  the  number  re¬ 
ported  on  the  way  from  the  States 
usually  supplying  these  marketts.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  to  make  a  fair  guess 
of  the  conditions  when  the  proposed  car 
shipment  arrives  at  its  market. 

VEGETABLES  RATHER  WEAK 

Potatoes  have  been  moving  to  market 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  last  season. 
Most  markets  are  still  somewhat  higher 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  A  range  of 
$1.75  and  $2  per  100  lbs.  covers  most 
large  Eastern  cities  and  $1.15  to  $1.50 
the  Middle  West. 

Cabbage  at  $13  to. $20  per  ton  in  the 
great  producing  sections  of  the  leading 
cabbage  States,  New  York  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  shows  a  sharp  decline  from  prices 
early  in  the  season,  but  is  still  about 
double  the  price  of  a  year  ago.  The  crop 
is  of  moderate  size,  but  large  enough. 
There  will  be  less  demand  for  krout  mak¬ 
ing  because  of  the  large  stock  put  up 
last  year.  Onions  have  been  declining 
steadily  and  are  quoted  $2.50  to  $3  per 
100  lbs.  in  the  cities,  but  the  price  com¬ 
pares  rather  favorably  with  potatoes  at 
$1.15  to  $2.15  West  and  East.  The  crop 
is  not  a  large  one  and  the  market  out¬ 
look  is  quite  good.  G.  b.  f. 


A  road  of  remembrance  for  Warren 
G.  Harding,  beautified  by  trees  planted 
by  6,000  school  children,  is  to  be  built  in 
Allen  County,  Ohio.  The  Harding  High¬ 
way  from  Lima  will  be  planted  for  26 
miles.  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  president 
of  the  American  Tree  Association,  an¬ 
nounced.  and  it  is  planned  to  extend  the 
road  from  Marion  to  Canton,  home  of 
William  McKinley. 


Dr.  Frank  Crane 

at  his  Best 


FIFTY  second-hand  incubators  wanted.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HONEY— Clover  and  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pail,  $1, 
postpaid  3d  zone,  any  quantity.  ARTHUR  B. 
JEWELL,  Star  Route,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


delightful  essays  beautifully 
printed ,  bound  separately. 


Love  and  its  relation  to  Success. 

Agreeableness 


A  little  lesson  in  charm- 


Sen  sitiveness 


Its  pain  and  cure. 

T  One  &°°d  habit  is  worth 

I.  Id.  Dll  a  dozen  rules. 


You  zvill  want  to  read  these  and 
read  them  again  and  again.  Just 
put  one  dollar  in  an  envelope  $"1 
and  tell  us  zvhere  to  send  the  A 
essays. 


MAN  MESSAGE  CORP. 


215  Central  Avenue 


Newark,  N.  J. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $1.00 
To  Canada,* 1 2 * * *'*  1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  bow  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURM.  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


HOTEL  PENN-POST 

31st  St.  and  8th  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Five  minutes  from  anywhere.  Opposite  Penn.  Sta¬ 
tion.  Gen.  P.  O.  200  new  modern  rooms,  furnished 
by  Wanamaker,  SI. 50  per  day,  S9  per  week.  Turk¬ 
ish  batli  in  connection,  50c.  Telephone— 514  Chelsea 


Forms  to  Cast  Tin  Soldiers  and  Farm  Animals 

Every  Child  can  pour  these  Figures  without  difficul¬ 
ty.  Semi  for  Catalogue. 

Henry  C.  Bchlereke,  1034  72nd  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ACETYLENE  FIXTURES 

Alllkinds,  by  parcel  post.  Globes,  lighters,  burners,  sad¬ 
irons,  hot  plates,  etc.  New  and  used  generators  and 
parts  at  bargain  prices.  Circulars  free. 

C.  A.  BROWN  -  Mannsville,  N.Y. 


Cider  Upples  Wanted  r. stcT.K;c„„. 
Cider  Apples  Wanted in  " 

JOHN  F.  WILKENS  PEEKSKILL,  N  Y.  Tel.'  21-F-4 
Cider  Apples  Wanted  STEPHEN RErN0^s!so!l?oi’w»lk,  Conn 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1387. 


WHITE,  sweet  turnips  (Swede),  100  pounds, 
$2,  sacked.  PATTINGTON’S,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 3  tons  mangles.  C.  G.  ELLISON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — -Pure  extracted  clover  honey,  0-lb. 

can,  $1.50;  12-lb.  can,  $2.70,  delivered  into 
third  zone.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Box  87, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


800-EGG  Schwalge-Smith  incubator.  WILSON 
HATCHERIES,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  $1.25,  10  lbs.  $2.15  post¬ 
age  paid.  J.  C.  ABBOTT,  Northampton,  Mass. 


PEANUTS  direct  from  farm;  learn  delicious 
taste  of  liome-roasted  peanuts  and  peanut  can¬ 
dy;  5  lbs.,  $1;  11  lbs.,  $2;  24  lbs.,  $4;  by  pre¬ 
paid  parcel  post.  J.  A.  SPEIGHT,  Lewiston,  N.  C. 


FOB  SALE — Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75 
gal.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


4,800-EGG  capacity  Wishbone  incubator,  1922 
model.  FORREST  TIBBITTS,  Brunswick, 
Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Fall  and  Winter  anples  and  pure 
maple  syrup.  C.  J.  YODER,  ffrantsville,  Md. 


HONEY— York  States’  finest;  clover,  5  lbs., 
$1.10,  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.80, 
postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310 
Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

i _ 

SLEEP  on  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  soothing, 
refreshing,  invigorating;  pleasing  gift  for 
shut-in  friends  or  well  ones;  picked  fresh;  cre¬ 
tonne  cover;  3-11).,  $1.25,  jn-epaid;  check  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Racquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mammoth  Wishbone  incubator  in 
good  -order.  ADVERTISER  4280,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POR  SALE — Black  walnuts,  unhusked,  75c  per 
bushel.  E.  L.  &  G.  M.  COOPER,  Orleans  Co., 
L.vndonville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY— Choice  quality;  6-lb.  can, 
$1.50;  two  5-lb.  pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails, 
$4.25,  postpaid  into  third  zone;  60-lb.  can,  $8; 
two  60-lb.  cans,  $15,  f.o.b.  HUGH  G.  GREGG, 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

! _ 

FOR  SALE — Six  360  size  Cyphers  Buffalo  in¬ 
cubators;  complete,  good  condition,  good 
hatchers,  $20  each;  one  240  size  Cyphers  Buf¬ 
falo,  $15;  three  1,000  size  Eureka  brooder 
stoves;  used  one  season,  $14  each.  L.  STRICK- 
LER,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

i - 

MANGEL  beets,  50c  bushel,  special  rates  by 
ton  or  carload.  II.  E.  VAN  WINKLE,  Stone 
Ridge,  N.  Y. 

I - 

FOB  SALE  —  Finest  quality  o'over  honey  in 
00-lb.  cans,  $8:  two  cans  for  $15;  buckwheat 
in  60-lb.  cans,  $7;  two  cans,  $12;  sample  for 
20  cents;  write  me,  EDW.  A.  REDDOUT,  New 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

! - 

MAPLE  syrup  delivered,  at  my  risk,  $2.50  per 
gallon.  DON*  ROBINSON,  Producer,  Pawlet, 
Vt. 

) - 

CHESTNUT  posts,  any  size,  carlots  or  less.  W. 

HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

! - 

SURE  POP  (old)  white  corn,  25  lbs.  prepaid, 
third  zone,  $2.50;  large  lots  less.  W.  HAL¬ 
BERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIVE  country  home,  in  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty,  8  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  101  acres, 
%  mile  from  station  and  State  road;  beautiful 
views  and  shady  lawns;  fine  10- room  house, 
large  barn,  etc.;  35  acres  valuable  oak  woods,- 
remainder  fertile,  tillable  land;  60  apple  trees, 
all  other  fruits  and  berries;  cash  $2,500,  balance 
mortgage  ADVERTISER  4310,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

i _ 

$1,800  BUYS  a  restaurant  in  a  prosperous 
town  along  Lincoln  highway;  terms.  W.  S. 
RITTASE,  New  Oxford,  3-8-23,  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 

1  _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Good  farm,  98  acres;  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  fruit;  Endicott-Johnson  markets; 
milk  12c  quart;  customers  furnish  pails;  retail 
price,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.;  good  buildings; 
good  location;  good  income.  Write  owner, 
ANDREW  NELSON,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 

i _ 

VERY  desirable  house  in  perfect  order  and  10 
acres  of  land  for  $3,000;  more  very  produc¬ 
tive  land  up  to  80  acres  if  wanted  at  $50  per 
acre;  a  most  delightful  Summer  residence, 
overlooking  the  Chenango  Valley,  only  5  miles 
or  15  minutes  auto  drive  from  Binghamton; 
good  spring  water  will  run  to  second  story; 
an  ideal  home  for  a  sportsman-farmer  who  en¬ 
joys  bird  shooting  and  fishing.  E.  P.  &  E. 
MeKINNEY,  103  Henry  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

< _ _ _ _ _ 

79-ACRE  farm,  plenty  fire  wood,  good  10-room 
house,  well  furnished;  2  barns,  silo,  5  other 
small  outbuildings;  7  cows,  2  horses,  2  calves, 

2  pigs,  chickens,  geese;  hay,  corn,  potatoes,  ap¬ 

ples;  25  miles  north  of  Albany;  3  miles  to  sta¬ 

tion;  $3,600.  ADVERTISER  4322,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1:  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well  satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them9  Please  send  remittance  with  order. 
WILLIAM  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

- - - - 

HONEY — Quart,  85c;  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered. 
RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


ALFALFA — Several  cars  first  cutting  ready, 
Timothy,  clover  and  second  cutting  later. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Rroome  St.,  New  York  City. 


CATTLE  beets  and  Alfalfa  hay.  DEAN  M. 
BARBER,  Skaneate’es,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Wixson’s  Pure  Honey.  Price  list  free. 

ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  New 
York. 


CLOVER  HONEY.  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  5  lbs..  $1.15, 
delivered.  FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


ITALIAN  bees.  18  colonies  of1  the  late  well- 
known  apiarist,  Wesley  Dibble;  would  sell 
separately.  MRS.  WESLEY  DIBBLE,  69  Som¬ 
ers  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  white  clover  extracted  honey, 
5-lb.  pail,  $1.15,  delivered  to  third  postal  zone 
insured;  one  60-lb.  can.  $8:  two  60-lb.  cans, 
$15,  here.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


HONEY,  pure  extracted  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10 
lbs.,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.85,  postpaid 
third  zone;  60  lbs.  here,  $8  and  $6.60.  H.  F. 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  WALNUTS— 8  lbs.  for  $1,  postpaid. 
SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Winterton,  N.  Y. 


KNITTING  YARN,  guaranteed  all  virgin  wool; 

samples  for  stamp:  heavy  fringe  mittens, 
$2.50  per  pair.  F.  F.  CROSBY,  Coudersport,  Pa. 

RUTARAOAS,  yellow  sweeds,  smooth,  sound, 
tender  table  stock,  $2  per  100  lbs.  P.  F. 
CROSBY,  Cowdersport,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Hay  of  ail  kinds.  J.  A.  BRINSON, 
Camillas,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Candee  incubator,  2,400  capacity, 
perfect  condition,  to  make  room;  will  sell 
chean.  M.  A.  VAN  BRUNT,  Horseheads,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  4. 

' - . 

BEEMAN  garden  tractor  with  plow,  Acme  har¬ 
row  and  cultivator  attachments,  practically 
new,  for  sale,  $150.  BOX  26,  Lyme,  Conn. 


FOB  SALE — Kieffer  pears,  fine  for  eating,  can¬ 
ning  or  eider,  $1  per  bushel.  EMIL  KLEIN, 
East  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

TRY  a  5-lb.  bag  of  our  delicious  fresh  home¬ 
made  sausage,  $1,  postpaid.  MILLRROOK 
FARM,  North  Chichester,  N.  H. 


CABBAGE  wanted  for  poultry  feeding.  ELM 
VALLEY  FARM,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


MANGELS  wanted.  ELM  VALLEY  FARM, 
West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


THRASHING  machine,  small  undershot,  wanted. 
JOHN  KEOGH,  Route  2,  Mount  Klsco,  N.  Y. 


Useful  and  Interesting 


Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 


Edmonds  .  1  00 

Poultry,  by  A.  W.  Richardson  ....  1.50 
Fanner  Ilis  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  .  4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard .  5.00 

Organized  Co-operation,  by  John  ,T. 

Dillon  .  1.00 

Hope  Farm  Notes,  by  H.  W.  Coll- 

ingwood  .  1.50 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  .  1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


“Organized  *Co-operation”  is  a  mighty 
readable  little  book,  which  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  organizers  and  officers 
of  all  farmers’  associations,  owing  to  the 
simple  but  effective  way  it  explains  the 
difference  between  true  and  false  co-oper¬ 
ation.  R.  INGALLS. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  real  compliment.  Mr.  Ingalls 
has  made  a  personal  study  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  Europe  and  has  written  freely  on 
the  subject.  Ambassador  Ilerrick  relied 
on  his  information  for  much  of  the  detail 
in  his  well-known  book  on  co-operation. 
Mr.  Ingalls  is  an  authority  in  co-opera¬ 
tive  principles,  and  his  endorsement  of 
“Organized  Co-operation”  is  worth  while. 


In  the  August  4  issue  of  The  It.  N.-Y., 
we  published  the  complaint  of  a  sub¬ 
scriber  who  purchased  burners  from  the 
agent  of  the  Oliver  Oil-Gas  Burner  Co. 
of  'St.  Louis.  The  burners  did  not  prove 
satisfactory,  and  the  subscriber  could  up 
to  that  time  get  no  satisfaction '  from 
either  the  agent,  who  sold  the  burners, 
or  from  the  Oliver  Co.  We  now  have  a 
report  from  the  subscriber  in  question 
saying  that  the  company  has  finally  ac¬ 
cepted  the  return  of  the  burners  and  re¬ 
funded  the  purchase  price,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  give  the  concern  credit  for  having 
made  the  belated  adjustment  on  the 
transaction. 

I  saw  an  advertisement  in  Grit  for  tires 
at  $3  apiece ;  send  $1  down  with  each  or¬ 
der,  balance  c.  o.  d.  I  sent  for  two  tires 
and  sent  $2  money  order.  About  four 
days  after  I  received  a  card  saying  they 
had  received  my  order,  and  in  about  six 
days  I  received  a  letter  with  a  written 
guarantee,  saying  the  tires  had  been 
shipped  and  I  would  receive  them  in  a 
few  days.  I  have  waited  two  weeks  and 
three  days  since  then,  and  no  tires.  They 
ran  the  advertisement  in  Grit  for  four 
weeks,  then  took  it  out.  Some  neighbors 
of  mine  sent  for  four  tires;  different 
company,  but  in  the  same  city  where  I 
sent  for  mine,  and  they  never  came ; 
neither  did  they  receive  their  money  back. 
Are  they  all  fakes?  I  thought  maybe  it 
was  all  the  same  company,  only  adver¬ 
tising  under  different  names,  to  swindle 
the  people.  I  am  sending  you  last  week’s 
advertisement ;  it  says  there  only  $1  down 
with  each  order.  It  is  not  in  this  week’s 
Grit,  but  there  is  a  new  one  with  about 
the  same  advertisement,  only  the  Capital 
Tire  Company.  E.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  subscriber  has  not  profited  by  the 
advice  so  many  times  given  in  Publisher’s 
Desk  department  with  regard  to  “gyp” 
tire  concerns.  The  advertisements  in¬ 
closed  are  frauds  on  the  face.  The  dis¬ 
play  heading  of  one  reads:  “New  30x314 
cord,  $2.00,”  with  the  word  “values”  un¬ 
der  the  “new”  in  much  smaller  type. 
Only  those  familiar  with  the  tricks  of 
fake  advertisers  could  discover  from  the 
display  heading  that  the  tires  are  old 
ones.  The  fraud  in  these  advertisements 
is  evident,  but  as  it  is  explained  in  small 
type  in  the  body  of  the  advertisement  that 
the  tires  are  slightly  used,  the  “gyps” 
have  not  left  themselves  liable  to  criminal 
prosecution.  The  people  taking  such  bait 
are  perhaps  better  off  not  to  receive  the 
tires  ordered,  as  we  should  expect  old 
tires  sold  by  such  deceptions  to  be  more 
of  an  annoyance  than  they  are  worth. 
Such  annoyance  and  loss  is  the  penalty 
paid  for  reading  publications  supporting 
fake  advertising  for  a  share  of  the  spoils. 

Could  you  give  me  any  information 
concerning  American  Drug  Stores,  Inc., 
Richard  L.  Lester  their  fiscal  agent,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  is  now  canvassing 
our  community  to  get  the  people  to  take 
shares  in  a  chain  store  in  our  home  town. 
Please  let  me  know  if  they  are  reliable. 

Maryland.  J.  w.  s. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Drug  Stores  have  now  taken  over  the 
Miller-Strong  Corp.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
through  which  a  large  number  of  New 
York  State  people  were  swindled  out  of 
their  money.  Putting  money  into  an 
enterprise  of  this  kind  is  very  inadvis¬ 
able,  and  we  unhesitatingly  advise  our 
Maryland  readers  or  readers  in  other 
sections  where  the  agents  of  this  enter¬ 
prise  are  selling  stock,  not  to  part  with 
a  penny  for  this  stock. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Sales  Co.,  Utica.  N.  Y .?  They 
had  an  advertisement  in  one  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  papers  and  I  answered  it.  as  I 
would  like  to  sell  my  farm.  They  sent 
a  representative  here ;  he  at  first  said 
there  was  no  contract  to  be  signed,  then 
he  said  they  charge  1  per  cent  for  listing 


farm,  $25.  I  was  to  pay  him  cash  and  $5 
a  month  till  I  paid  him  £55,  which 
was  1  per  cent  and  that  was  all  I  was 
to  pay ;  the  buyer  pays  the  rest,  9  per 
cent.  He  promised  to  sell  the  farm  in 
IS  months;  if  not  sold  in  18  months  I 
would  get  my  money  back.  Then  he  said 
I  was  to  sign  a  paper  and  I  told  him  it 
was  the  contract,  and  he  said  it  could 
be  withdrawn  any  time.  He  got  one  of 
my  neighbors  to  list  his  farm  in  that 
way.  It  sounds  too  much  like  sucker 
bait  to  me.  p.  a.  w. 

New  York. 

This  nefarious  scheme  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  several  times  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  New  York  State  Farm  Sales  Co. 
has  taken  up  this  plan  to  mulct  farm 
owners  on  an  advanced  fee  where  D.  B. 
Cornell  left  off.  The  farmers  who  get 
bitten  cannot  blame  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
getting  caught.  This  is  our  fourth  warn¬ 
ing  on  this  particular  scheme  and  ire 
hare  many  times  cautioned  against  pay¬ 
ing  advance  fee  for  the  sale  of  a  farm 
on  any  pretext  or  under  any  circum¬ 
stances. 

I  received  the  check  for  $598.22  in  full 
payment  for  my  fruit.  Whatever  charge 
there  is  for  collecting  this,  kindly  send 
me  your  bill  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  check  for  collecting,  by  return 
mail.  Without  your  aid  I  would  not 
have  been  able  to  collect  it.  t.  c. 
New  York. 

This  bill  covered  a  shipment  of  fruit 
to  a  New  York  house,  payment  for  which 
was  delayed  nearly  a  year  with  no  very 
good  excuse  for  the  delay.  It  took  us 
three  months  to  get  the  settlement,  and 
besides  losing  interest  on  his  money  the 
shipper  had  the  unfortunate  experience. 
We  make  no  charge  for  our  service,  as 
we  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  do 
what  we  can  to  bring  about  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  a  dispute  of  payment  of  an  ac¬ 
count.  We  may  not  always  succeed  as 
well  as  we  did  in  this  case,  but  our  fail¬ 
ure  will  not  be  for  want  of  just  as  stren¬ 
uous  an  effort.  Semper  paratus  (always 
ready)  is  the  motto  of  Publisher’s  Desk. 

On  March  7,  1923,  I  inclosed  a  check 
for  $15.50  to  the  Montague  Company, 
Inc.,  Newark,  N.  ,T.,  for  a  pair  of  high 
power  aviation  glasses.  I  saw  their  ad. 
in  the  American  Fruit  Grower ,  February 
number.  I  promptly  received  a  card 
from  the  Montague  Company,  Inc.,  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  receipt  of  my  order. 
They  stated  there  would  be  a  delay,  but 
would  ship  same  very  shortly.  I  waited 
till  April  10  and  then  wrote  them.  The 
inclosed  letter  gives  their  reply.  I  waited 
three  months  more,  which  was  July  10, 
and  then  I  wrote  them  that  I  would  be 
pleased  to  have  them  fill  the  order,  and  if 
there  was  no  possibility  or  probability  of 
their  doing  so.  to  refund  the  amount  of 
m.v  check,  which  is  $15.50. 

Receiving  no  reply  to  this  letter,  I 
wrote  them  again  August  1,  inclosing  a 
copy  of  the  letter  of  July  10,  and  a  self- 
addressed  envelope,  stamped,  and  request¬ 
ed  a  reply  to  the  letter  of  July  10,  but  yet 
no  reply.  My  name  and  address  were  on 
the  envelopes,  so  I  believe  they  would 
have  been  returned  if  not  delivered.  It 
now  begins  to  look  somewhat  “shady”  to 
me  and  that  the  ad.  was  inserted  in  the 
American  Fruit  Grower  to  catch  one  un¬ 
suspecting,  to  get  a  little  “easy  money.” 

I  shall  be  pleased  if  you  can  have  them 
fill  this  order  or  refund  the  amount  I 
sent  them,  which  was  $15.50.  E.  r.  s. 
Virginia. 

Montague  &  Co.  have  hade  repeated  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  delay  and  promises  to 
make  shipment  shortly ;  but  the  firm  re¬ 
fuses  to  honor  the  request  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  for  a  refund  of  the  money.  Taking 
seven  months  to  fill  a  simple  order  of  this 
kind  doesn’t  speak  very  well  for  the  con¬ 
cern,  even  giving  it  credit  for  the  best  of 
intentions. 

An  agent  selling  stock  of  Central  Cop¬ 
per  Co.  of  Arizona,  with  New  York  office 
at  71  Broadway,  New’  York  City,  called 
on  me  to  buy  some.  Nothing  doing,  but 
he  showed  a  large  number  of  my  friends 
had  bought  from  $100  to  $1,000  worth. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  receive  any  infor¬ 
mation  you  could  give.  n.  l.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

Central  Copper  Company  has  not  yet 
reached  the  production  stage,  while  the 
stock  selling  campaign  has  been  in  prog¬ 
ress  for  a  couple  of  years  or  more.  The 
original  plan  was  not  to  sell  more  than 
$100  of  stock  to  any  one  person,  but  the 
above  report  indicates  that  the  limit  has 
been  raised.  The  copper  market  seems 
to  be  oversupplied  of  recent  years,  and 
whether  this  oomp.fny  will  ever  produce 
copper  from  its  properties  on  a  profitable 
basis  only  the  future  can  answrer.  Any¬ 
one  putting  money  into  such  undeveloped 
projects  should  realize  that  they  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  long  shot  with  their  money. 


Your  Wet  Land  is  Rich- 


Make  It  Pay! 

ADD  to  the  size  and  profits  of  your  farm  by 
reclaiming  its  unproductive  acres.  Time 
and  labor  spent  in  draining  land  this  fall  will 
repay  you  many  times  over  in  the  extra  crops 
next  season. 

If  you  follow  the  du  Pont  method,  ditching 
and  draining  is  quicker,  easier  and  cheaper.  Use 
du  Pont  50%  or  60%  low-freezing  straight 
dynamite.  It  won’t  freeze.  Order  from  your 
dealer. 

Our  110-page  Farmers’  Handbook  of  Explo¬ 
sives  gives  complete  information  on  ditch¬ 
ing,  land-clearing  and  tree-planting.  It’s  free. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Equitable  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


Fulton  Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Harvey  Bldg. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


dynJam  ITE 

/or  DITCHING  -  STUMPING  -TREE  PLANTING 


Kill  Rats  K 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs ,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

.  .  GeLour  free  book  on  rats  and 

1“  I*©©  BOOK  mice,  tel  ling  about  VIRUS 

and  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book. 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 
REFLEX  SUCKER 

Patented  Features  make 

Difference 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE  <tOWE#$ 

'  ^  A  J70WER  CO.  ,  S  dhfci  £ 

BOSTON  *  *  »  ^  , 


A  STRONG  BANK  OFFERS  YOU 

4 %  COMPOUND  INTEREST 

ON  INACTIVE  ACCOUNTS 
BANK  BY  MAIL 

Simply  mail  us  a  letter  enclosing-  your  own  check  or  a  money  order 
and  in  the  names  you  direct  we  will  head  up  a  bank  book  or  cer¬ 
tificate  of  deposit  and  mail  it  to  you. 

TO  WITHDRAW — simply  sign  your  name  to  a  check  on  this 
bank  or  mail  us  a  letter  telling  us  to  send  you  New  York  exchange 
for  so  much  or  the  entire  balance  of  your  account  including 
interest — and  New  York  Draft  will  be  sent  to  you. 

IN  TWO  NAMES 

You  can  deposit  money  in  this  bank  payable  at  all  times  to  either 
of  two  persons  or  the  survivor.  A  man  will  save  HIS  WIFE  a  lot 
of  unnecessary  trouble  by  opening  a  joint  account  to  be  used  by 
her  in  many  cases  of  illness  or  other  emergencies. 

Write  for  our  Booklet  “R” 

THE  SYRACUSE  TRUST  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE!  NORTH  SIDE  BRANCH! 

330  S.  WARREN  ST.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  509  N.  SAUNA  ST. 

RESOURCES  OVER  TWENTY-FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  Subscribers’  Exchange  -was  started  a 
good  many  years  ago  with  the  view  of  an 
extra  service  to  our  readers.  We  made  the 
rate  as  near  as  we  could  then  to  the  actual 
cost,  without  any  profit  in  it.  Since  then 
the  regular  advertising  rate  has  been  doubled 
and  the  cost  of  producing  the  Exchange  de¬ 
partment  has  fully  doubled,  but  we  think  so 
much  of  this  department  we  have  continued 
to  run  it  at  a  loss  in  order  to  fully  develop 
the  service.  We,  however,  find  it  necessary 
now  to  increase  the  cost  of  it  a  little,  and 
after  November  1  the  rate  will  be  8  cents  a 
word.  This  is  yet  less  than  the  cost  of 
producing  it  and  the  work  and  postage  inci¬ 
dental  to  it.  but  we  hope  to  effect  some  new 
economies  in  time,  and  wish  to  keep  the 
cost  of  the  service  at  the  lowest  possible 
level  to  make  it  available  to  all. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits  from 
16  to  20  years  for  general  farming  who  is 
interested  in'dairying  and  poultry,  who  is  thrifty 
and  wants  to  make  good;  will  pay  good  wages. 
ADVERTISER,  4158,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  some  experience,  to  care 
for  small  herd  purebred  Berkshire  hogs  on 
countrv  estate  in  Rhode  Island;  wages  to  start 
*00  per  month,  board  and  room;  address  with 
references,  ADVERTISER  4261,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  herdsman,  capable  doing 

test  work;  Guernsey  herd;  $100  month  with 
privileges;  wife  board  help  at  $35  per  man; 
references;  call  or  address  Manager  MACBRAK 
FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J.  _ 

WANTED — Capable  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work,  including  laundry,  two  in  family;  $50 
per  month.  C.  P.  BYINGTON,  M.D.,  Ossining, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  capable  woman  or  girl  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  in  suburban  home,  two  adults 
and  one  child  in  family;  must  be  willing  and 
good  plain  cook;  no  washing;  room  with  bath, 
$60  per  month.  ADVERTISER  4278,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  working  foreman,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  dairying  and  general 
farming;  must  know  tractors  and  take  care  of 
a  herd  of  registered  Holstein  cows  and  show 
results;  near  town,  church,  and  school  in  New 
Jersey;  house  with  modern  conveniences;  state 
experience,  references,  etc.  ADY  ERTISER  4281, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- . - — - 

YOUNG  man  and  wife  on  dairy  farm;  man 
good  dry  hand  milker  and  used  to  general 
farm  work;  familiarity  with  orchard  work  de¬ 
sired;  wife  will  have  to  board  tester  occas¬ 
ionally  for  week  or  so  at  time;  7-room  house 
with  running  water,  plenty  of  room  for  gar¬ 
den;  want  the  kind  who  stay;  wages  $80  per 
month;  must  have  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4283,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - - — - — - 

WANTED — Clean  steady,  single  man  on  farm, 
no  dairy;  $50  month  and  board;  year  round 
job  for  dependable  man.  W.  II.  RUETENIK, 
Riverwood  Farm,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  herdsman  to  care 
for  Guernseys,  milking  machine;  wife  to 
board  two  men;  house,  all  modern  conveniences; 
could  also  use  barn  man.  HAMLET  HILL 
FARM,  Salisbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchwortli  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  for  farm  work,  must  be  good 
milker,  $50  per  month  and  board,  all  Win¬ 
ter;  must  be  first-class  and  ready  to  work  at 
once;  phone  42M.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  women  to  help  with 
housework,  no  washing,  no  children,  three  in 
family,  good  kind  home;  30  miles  from  New 
York  City;  wages  $15  per  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4285,  care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 


GIRL — Waitress,  chambermaid  (white) ;  wages 
$55;  substantial  raise  to  cheerful  worker 
wishing  permanent  place;  country.  Apply 
SHAUN  KELLY,  Richmond,  Mass.  Tel.  Rich¬ 
mond  17. 

t. - - - - - 

WANTED — Poultryman  for  private  place;  must 
be  able  to  mix  feed  and  good  dry  picker; 
wages  $80  per  month  with  board.  Address 
BOX  S,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

i - - - - - 

WANTED — Immediately,  married  man  with 
so.  e  capital  or  equipment  to  work  farm  on 
shares.  BOX  74,  R.  D.  27,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  herdsman,  must  be  single, 
to  handle  30  Holstein  milk  cows  and  the 
same  number  of  young  stock,  at  a  county  in¬ 
stitution  in  Western  Pennsylvania;  plenty  of 
help  from  inmates;  $75  per  month  and  main¬ 
tenance.  Address  DR.  HENRY  WILSON, 
Supt.,  Somerset,  Pa. 


WANTED — Good  home  provided  for  mother 
helper;  family  two  adults,  two  children, 
other  help  kept;  please  state  salary,  references, 
etc. ;  20  miles  out  on  Hudson.  ADVERTISER 
4290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i - - - - - 

WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm;  must  be 
good  milker  and  teamster;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  W.  W.  BENSTEAD,  Plainville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Two  women,  one  as  cook,  other  as 
second  girl,  on  farm,  no  washing;  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  two  miles  from  town;  $100  per 
month.  MRS.  WM.  E.  SHOEMAKER,  R.  D.  9, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Man  to  help  milk  and  do  general 
farm  work,  state  age,  wages  and  nationality. 
Write  G.  LAUNER,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Working  foreman,  one  not  afraid 
to  work,  for  large  farm  in  Massachusetts; 
write,  stating  age,  nationality,  experience  and 
s'ze  of  family.  ADVERTISER  4309,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ARE  YOU  THE  MAN — Have  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  worker,  one  who  has  produced 
results  on  farm;  farm  located  30  miles  from 
New  York  City;  man  desired  must  be  specialist 
in  berries  and  small  fruits  and  know  general 
farming.  ADVERTISER  4317,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Barn  man  competent  to  handle  bulls 
and  care  for  calves  and  young  stock:  give 
full  particulars  and  references  with  applica¬ 
tion.  MARKHAM  &  PUFFER,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  who  understands  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  for  foreman  on  private  estate, 
ADVERTISER  4314,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Gardener  and  general  utility  man 
on  small  country  estate,  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  man  must  be  married  and  have  no  chil¬ 
dren  under  12;  should  be  able  to  drive  a  car 
and  take  care  of  one  cow,  one  horse  and  few 
chickens;  will  have  attractive  five-room  house 
with  modern  improvements  to  live  in  and  get 
light,  fuel,  milk  and  vegetables  besides  wages; 
wife  can  do  washing  if  she  wishes  to;  state 
references  in  detail  and  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4315,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOOD  CHOPPERS  WANTED— 25  miles  from 
New  York  City;  $3  a  cord  and  board  them¬ 
selves;  house  supplied  at  low  rental.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4316,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT — There  is  a  place  in  a  newly 
built  home,  20  minutes  from  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  18  miles  from  New  York,  for  an  industrious 
woman  of  pleasant  disposition  to  assist  with 
household  duties;  she  will  be  given  every  con¬ 
sideration  and  a  good  salary:  three  adults  in 
family;  write,  mentioning  references,  to  MRS. 
R.  E.  NUESE,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  at  least  one 
year  as  tester's  in  New  York  Cow  Testing 
Association;  experience  in  feeding  and  in  op- 
e.ation  of  Babcock  test  essential;  give  age, 
school  training,  dairy  or  farm  experience, 
names  and  address  of  former  employers.  Write 
G.  W.  TAILBY.  Jr..  Animal  Husbandry  De¬ 
partment,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — November  1,  working  farm  manager 
with  wife,  no  children;  150  acres,  40  miles 
from  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.;  1,800  chickens,  12 

cows,  3  horses,  auto,  8-room  house,  electric 
light  a 'd  furnace,  salary  or  percentage  basis 
with  privilege  of  buying  later;  give  full  par- 
tic  lars  a  ’.d  references  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  and  gamekeeper, 
understands  trapping  and  shooting  of  vermin; 
37  years  of  age,  single,  with  highest  refer¬ 
ences,  desires  a  steady  position  on  gentleman’s 
private  country  place.  Address  ADVERTISER 
4205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  36,  wishes  position  on  large 
farm  or  estate  for  December  1;  college  edu¬ 
cated,  married,  Germau-Ameriean,  of  proven 
executive  ability;  life  experience;  all  farm 
crops,  dairy,  poultry,  garden,  breeding,  showing, 
A.  R.  work;  registered  Guernsey;  excellent  rec¬ 
ord  in  calf  raising;  only  first-class,  steady  posi¬ 
tion  considered;  at  present  connected  with  200 
Guernsey  cattle  and  1,000  Hampshire  hogs; 
best  of'  references.  ADVERTISER  4255,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  head  poultryman  of 
private  estate;  13  years’  practical  experience 
in  all  branches  of  the  business,  and  side  lines. 
ADVERTISER  4247,  care  Rural  New-YOrker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  large  dairy 
farm,  preferably  purebred  Holstelns;  excellent 
references  as  working  manager  of  combination 
dairy  and  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  4248, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  32  years  of  age,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced,  capable  and  reliable,  open 
for  position  November,  as  working  manager  of 
private  or  commercial  plant.  ADVERTISER 
4280,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wishes  position  to  take  charge;  prac¬ 
tically  experienced  raising,  feeding  and  han¬ 
dling  purebred  and  grade  stock,  dairy  work, 
butter  making,  farm  and  garden  crops,  fruit  of 
all  kinds;  can  handle  any  proposition;  operate 
farm  machinery,  tractors,  trucks  and  engines, 
do  repairs;  married,  with  family;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  147,  Danbury,  Conn. 

i - 

MIDDLE-AGED  woman  wants  position  as  house¬ 
keeper  in  small  family.  ADVERTISER  4282, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MASTER  FARMER  desires  position  as  man¬ 
ager  on  large  farm  or  estate;  experienced  in 
breeding  purebred  Holstein  cattle  and  produc¬ 
ing  fancy  market  milk ;  will  be  glad  to  detail 
my  experience;  high  class  reference  as  to  my 
ability  and  character.  ADVERTISER  4284, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  40,  2  children  school  age, 

wishes  position  as  stable  man  or  groom,  20 
years’  experience;  board  help  if  necessary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  Protestant,  educated  woman  wants 
position,  mother’s  assistant,  fine  dressmaker, 
poultry  raising,  flower  and  vegetable  culture. 
ADVERTISER  4288,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE,  energetic,  farm  trained  woman 
wishes  responsible  position  in  country  for 
Winter.  ADVERTISER  4287,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  in  creamery  as  manager 
or  assistant  by  competent  young  man.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4293,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I _ _ _ 

MAN,  middle-aged,  single,  wishes  position  on 
small  private  estate;  handy  with  paint  brush, 
kind  to  animals  and  generally  useful;  wages, 
$35  to  $45.  ADVERTISER  4294,  care  Rural- 
NeW-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  superintendent  or  farm  manager  open 
for  position,  college  training,  17  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  good  references,  correspondence  so¬ 
licited.  ADVERTISER  4296,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

I _ — - - - — . 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  foreman  on  busi¬ 
ness  man’s  farm;  life  experience  in  general 
farming,  dairy  cattle  and  production  of  high 
grade  milk;  married,  no  children.  ARTHUR 
FREEMAN,  Edwards,  N.  Y. 

i - 

POULTRYMAN,  27,  married,  college  training, 
backed  by  5  years’  practical  experience,  all 
branches;  references.  ADVERTISER  4301,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  highest  ability,  good  rec¬ 
ords.  references.  ADVERTISER  4305,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  or  estate  superintendent,  married, 
seeks  position;  thoroughly  understands  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  crops,  etc.;  expert  butter  maker: 
Hollander;  very  best  references.  Address  BOX 
326,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISHMAN,  married,  2  children,  aged  10  and 
12,  wishes  position  as  manager  on  estate 
where  other  help  is  kept;  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  upkeep  of  gentleman’s  place,  stock,  gard¬ 
en,  poultry,  etc.;  can  do  all  ordinary  repairing; 
first-class  reference.  It.  W.,  Box  365,  Southold, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

i - 

POULTRYMAN  desires  position;  married,  no 
children;  capable  all  branches,  preferably 
private,  references.  ADVERTISER  4318,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  with  family,  wishes 
position  on  private  estate,  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  BOX  A,  Fishers  Island,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER — Many  years  experience  in  garden¬ 
ing,  farming;  can  run  gasoline  engine,  pump, 
mower,  etc.,  wishes  position  on  private  estate; 
married,  two  children,  has  good  references. 
BOX  22,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  college  graduate,  single,  Chris¬ 
tian,  wishes  position;  good  habits,  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  4313,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

POSITION  at  once  testing  or  general  herds¬ 
man  or  herd  manager;  educated  and  experi¬ 
enced;  married,  references  given.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  4312,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  assistant  herdsman  or 
test  cow  milker,  in  advanced  registry  herd, 
by  American,  26,  single,  with  wide  experience 
in  commercial  herds;  wages  secondary  as  I  want 
to  learn  the  fine  points  on  feeding;  send  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  4311,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MILLER  WANTED— German  preferred,  to  op¬ 
erate  grain  elevator  in  New  Jersey,  10  miles 
from  New  York  City;  advise  references  and  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  4321,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  by  a  first-class  herdsman,  dairyman; 

married,  no  children;  wife  willing  to  run 
furnished  boarding  house  or  other  work;  A1 
references;  ADVERTISER  4319,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

}  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

WANTED — Partner  in  poultry,  small  fruit  and 
trucking  business  for  Washington  market; 
details  on  request.  F’.  E.  DuPAUL,  Upper 

Marlboro,  Md. 

206-ACRE  farm,  400,000  ft.  hardwood  lumber, 
100  tons  hay,  10  tons  straw,  maple  bush,  ap¬ 
ple-pear  orchard,  ice  lake,  wells,  running  water, 
team,  farm  machinery,  30  Holsteins,  pen  Laken- 
velders;  good  buildings,  location;  price  $7,500. 
C.  M.  EATON,  Cineinnatus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Oakwood  Terrace  farm,  beautiful 
country  estate,  in  Berkshire  Hills,  214  acres, 
elegant  house  16  large  rooms,  large  barn,  slate 
roofs  on  house  and  barn;  7-room  tenant  house; 
other  outbuildings;  orchard,  trout  stream 
length  of  farm,  forest  preserve;  rich  soil;  suit¬ 
able  gentleman’s  country  estate;  sanitorium, 
boarding,  cattle  and  poultry  raising,  market 
gardening,  general  farming;  will  sell  buildings 
and  acreage  to  suit  purchaser;  easy  terms;  also 
fruit  and  poultry  farm,  seven  acres;  house  six 
rooms,  barn,  poultry  houses;  all  kinds  fruit; 
price  $1,600.  FRANK  WHITEMAN,  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y. 

100  ACRES — Truck,  berry  farm  to  rent;  m-st 
buy  cows,  horses,  machinery.  LUTHER 

SNIDER,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

20-ACRE  chicken  and  fruit  farm  and  grocery 
store,  6-room  house,  2  chicken  houses,  barn, 
other  buildings,  good  condition;  horse,  wagon, 
truck,  350  pullets,  160  fruit  trees,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  farm  tools;  8  acres  clear;  near  Atlantic 
City;  price  $6,000,  half  cash;  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  write  to  HENRY  THOET,  1604  First  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

70-ACRE  fruit  farm,  18  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.,  on  good  road;  new 
house,  modern  improvements;  good  outbuildings; 
apples,  peaches  and  grapes  in  bearing;  8  acres 
asparagus;  near  railroad  and  large  cold  storage 
plant.  ADVERTISER  4225,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

10- ACRE  orchard  near  Spokane,  Wash.;  present 
crop  estimated  four  carloads:  sell  or  exchange 
for  eastern  property.  F.  GIDDINGS,  Baldwins- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

320-ACRE  equipped  Otsego  Co.,  valley  farm; 

well  located;  good  buildings;  plenty  timber, 
water:  fertile  soil;  14  mile  from  improved  road. 
IRA  HARRISON,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Central  or  Southern  New  Jersey,  5 
to  15  acres,  for  vegetables  and  chicken  farm; 
state  price  and  location.  BOX  442,  Plainfield, 
N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 90-acre  farm,  2  miles  from  Kinder- 
liook,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. ;  barn,  chicken 
house,  ice  house,  fruit,  berries,  woodland;  9- 
rcom  house,  screened  porch,  bath,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  furnace;  4-room  bungalow;  bargain,  if  sold 
at  once.  JESSIE  A.  BAKER,  Kinderhook, 

N.  Y. 

TO  CLOSE  estate,  73-acre  grain  and  fruit  farm 
near  Trumansburg  station  on  improved  road. 
11  miles  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  14-room  house 
barns,  poultry  and  hog  house  in  good  condition, 
good  wells:  one  mile  from  high  school  and 
churches.  M.  C.  BROWN,  It.  7,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  couple  want  equipped  farm  on 
shares.  FRED  HANEIt,  R.  F.  D.  5.  Troy. 
N.  Y. 

$3,000  BUY’S  this  153-acre  farm,  two  miles 
Owego,  20  Binghamton;  100  young  apple  or¬ 
chard;  silo,  two  set  buildings,  constant  water 
supply;  30  acres  woods.  100  tillable:  part  cash, 
balance  long  time.  Address  OWNER,  Box  177, 
Milford,  N.  J. 

MODERN  72-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm  among 
the  beautiful  Berkshire  hills,  must  be  sold 
at  once;  %  mile  to  village;  great  maple  shade 
trees,  beautiful  lawn;  11-room  dwelling,  elec¬ 
tric  lighted,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  bath  room,  telephone;  main  barn  elec¬ 
tric  lighted,  running  water;  silo,  garage,  ice 
house,  granary,  corn  house,  and  large  hay  barn; 
houses  for  1,500  fowls,  1,200-egg  Candee  incuba¬ 
tor,  Candee  brooders  for  1.000  chicks,  6  large 
colony  houses:  all  equipment  and  quantity  of 
household  goods  included;  price  $12,500,  terms. 
ADVERTISER  4264,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Ideal  poultry  farm.  2%  miles  from 
Ashland,  daily  through  train  to  New  York, 
best  egg  market;  hen  house  capacity  900  layers; 
good  dwelling;  full  particulars  sent  on  request. 
THE  MENOTTI  POULTRY  FARM.  Ashland, 
Va. 

WANTED — Small  poultry  farm  with  modern 
house  and  fully  equipped  within  15  miles  of 
Newark,  X.  J.;  will  buy  with  or  without  stock. 
ADVERTISER  4277,  care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 

GENTLEMAN’S  FARM,  95  acres,  on  State  road, 
one  mile  from  Leeds:  house  10  large  rooms, 
large  lawn  and  shade  trees,  furnished,  piano, 
telephone;  large  barn,  horse,  cow,  wagon,  barns, 
chicken,  pig.  ice  houses,  granary,  garage;  8 
cows,  2  horses,  100  chickens,  2  hogs,  bees;  all 
farm  machinery  and  tools;  apple  orchard, 
peaches,  pears,  plums  trees,  grapes;  20  ton 
hay,  400  bushel  corn,  100  oats,  40  wheat,  10 
straw;  all  in  good  condition:  price  $15,000, 
terms.  SPRING  BROOK  FARM,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  house,  buildings  and 
location  suitable  for  poultry;  a  real  bargain. 
V.  FLOYD  DAVIS,  Mount  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 59  acres  good  land;  for  particulars 
write  430  DAVIS  ST.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — 150-acre  dairy  and  potato  farm, 

level  fertile  soil,  good  buildings;  handy  to 
Philadelphia,  Trenton,  Lakewood  and  shore 
markets;  cheap  at  $18,000.  ADVERTISER 

4292,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

! _ 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  3  miles  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  €.,  80  acres;  20  acres  Alfalfa;  40 
cow  barn,  James  planned  and  equipped;  sac¬ 
rifice  quick  sale,  less  than  cost  of  buildings; 

best  terms.  C.  H.  CORKRAN,  Washington 

Grove,  Md. 


14- ACRE  farm,  0-room  house  and  cellar;  must 
be  sold  on  account  of  sickness;  Atlantic  coun¬ 
ty,  N.  J..  Owner,  ELIASSEN,  14  Fourth  place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

i - - - 

FOR  SALE  —  27  acres  farm,  level,  all  till¬ 
able,  except  half  acre,  by  school,  church;  1% 
mile  to  State  road;  7-room  house,  barn,  garage; 
buildings  all  new;  poultry,  horse,  cow;  good 
truck  soil;  fruits;  on  main  country  road,  beau¬ 
tiful  location,  3%  miles  to  railroad  station;  60 
to  New  York;  price  $4,800,  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4295,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  for  home  in 
country  or  city,  modern  dairy  farm,  50  cows, 
equipped,  Northern  Pennsylvania.  ADVERTISER 
4297,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MY  FARM  for  sale  or  trade.  C.  LAY,  Alpine, 
N.  Y.  . 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  110  acres  on  west  branch  of 
Delaware  River,  about  three  miles  from  vil¬ 
lage  of  Delhi,  where  State  Agricultural  School 
is  located;  meadow  land,  mostly  river  flat;  con¬ 
siderable  timber;  excellent  dairy  section;  will 
sell  either  with  or  without  dairy  and  other 
pergonal  property.  Inquire  II.  J.  CLOSE, 
R.  D.,  Delhi,  N.  Y..  or  Sheldon  II.  Close,  14 
Dietz  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

t _ _ 

WANTED  for  commuter’s  farm,  30  acres  and 
up,  near  New  York  City:  partly  wooded  and 
rolling  country;  water,  either  brook  or  lake; 
buildings  not  essential;  short  distance  from 
State  road  preferred;  cash  proposition;  no 
agents.  ADVERTISER  4291,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J.,  six-room 
house,  barn,  capacity  400  hens;  $3,800,  terms. 
ADVERTISER  4304,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


10  ACRES  unimproved  choice  citrus  land,  Apop¬ 
ka.  Orange  County,  Fla.;  price  $500;  also  10 
acres  unimproved  land  Wauchula,  Fla.;  cost 
$500.  price  $250,  cash,  terms  or  exchange.  J. 
KIMBER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

i _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — 140-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm; 

fine  location  in  beautiful  valley,  near  town 
and  all  conveniences:  good  buildings;  com¬ 
pletely  equipped;  stock,  tools  and  crops;  a  big 
producer  and  nmnev  make-;  other  business  re¬ 
quires  my  immediate  attention;  priced  right; 
act  quick  if  you  want  a  bargain.  WM.  A. 
LENZ,  Ulster,  Pa. 

i _ 

FOR  SALE — Eastern  Massachusetts  farm.  125 
acres;  large  barn,  two  houses,  good  land:  30 
miles  to  Boston,  less  too  Providence  or  Woon¬ 
socket;  price  right,  sold  to  settle  estate.  Ad¬ 
d-css  ADVERTISER  4300,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

i _ 

5%  ACRES  Marlboro,  N.  Y.,  well  fruited,  good 
buildings,  suitable  poultry;  particulars  write 
ADVERTISER  4302,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J.,  20  acres, 
6-room  house,  barn  capacity  1,500  hens:  $8,300, 
half  cash.  ADVERTISER  4303,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

I _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — 166-acre  dairy  farm,  one  of  the 
producing  farms  in  Pennsylvania;  43  head  of 
best  bred  Holsteins  in  the  country;  yearly  rec¬ 
ords  of  1,185  lbs.  of  butter;  number  of  30  lb. 
7-da.v  records;  daughters  of  champion  Echo 
Sylvia  Pontiac,  King  Segis  Pontiac  Count,  and 
other  great  sires;  world  record  breeding  all 
through  herd;  $30,000  barn;  two  houses,  also 
$4,000  cottage  on  beautiful  stream;  farm  lo¬ 
cated  in  most  beautiful  part  of  Lycoming 
County,  near  city  of  40,000;  all  crops,'  cattle, 
horses,  tractor  and  thrasher,  full  equipment, 
also  grade  A  raw  milk  route;  til’s  is  something 
big  at  a  bargain:  full  particulars.  F.  A. 
HOUSE,  Montoursville,  Pa. 

F’OR  RENT — Dairy  farm,  160  acres,  stocked 
and  equipped,  mild  climate,  snow  rare;  for 
particulars  apply  to  ADVERTISER  4.306,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

i _ 

WANTED — Equipped  poultry  farm,  must  be  on 
State  road.  5  acres  or  more,  within  35  miles 
of  New  York  C’ty:  no  agents.  ADVERTISER 
4307,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I - - - 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 93  acres,  fully  equipped, 
adopted  for  poultrv,  dairying,  general  farm¬ 
ing;  good  building,  lasting  water,  bargain.  Ad¬ 
dress  owner.  ADVERTISER  4308,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

1 _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — A  good  Vermont  farm.  Address 
HARRY  WILSON,  Rochester,  Vt. 


700  ACRES,  285  tillable,  nearly  level;  excel¬ 
lent  pasture;  large  amount  of  cord  wood  and 
timber  for  home  use:  good  soil;  two  comp’ete 
sets  of  buildings  all  in  good  condition,  includ-, 
ing  three  large  barns  with  capacity  of  100  head; 
1  Vi  miles  from  railroad  station  at  Farmers- 
vil’e,  Cattaraugus  Countv,  N.  Y. ;  a  real  dairy 
and  general  farm;  price  $12,000.  small  pay¬ 
ment  and  easy  terms.  Inquire  of  C.  .1.  GRANT, 
145  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


POULTRY  PLANT,  1.000  iavers;  incubator  ca¬ 
pacity  10  500  eggs.  SILVERLAKE  FARM, 
Tilton,  N.  H. 


185-ACRE  farm  on  macadam  road,  near  town, 
good  for  40  head  cf  stock,  buildings  worth 
$10,000.  for  sale  at  $1,500  above  Federal  loan 
of  $6,000.  BOX  129,  Marathon,  X.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — A  125-acre  farm.  100  acres  under 
cultivation,  orchard  of  1.000  trees  (variety 
of  fruit),  4  horses,  5  cows,  150  chickens;  house 
of  11  rooms,  completely  furnished:  gas  and 
steam  heat:  for  particulars,  apnly  to  M. 
SIMKA,  R.  F.  D.  9,  Coxsackie.  N.  Y. 

* - .. - 

FOR  SALE — Modern  home  and  246  acres  land 
for  -  $8,000.  near  beautiful  Chautauqua:  par¬ 
ticulars  by  mail.  Address  MRS,  NORA  HOAG, 
Ashville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  take  partner,  water  power  novel!  v 
mill  timber  tract  and  every  thing  to  do  with 
on  railroad  and  stone  road.  Write  GEORGE 
MINER,  Kasoag.  N.  Y. 

i _ 

POULTRY  plant.  800  to  1,000  capacity,  to  lease 
to  American  Protestant  only;  4-room  house, 
gas  and  water  supply :  State  road,  near  main 
line  Pennsylvania  Railroad:  exce’lent  location; 
numerous  conveniences.  R.  BOX  258,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1385 . 


J>  READ 

the  second  oi  the 
Pillsbury  basic  recipes^ 


JUST  a  simple  bread  recipe  from  which,  with  minor  addi¬ 
tions,  you  canmake25  delicious  foods  when  you  use  Pillsbury’s 
Best  Flour.  You  probably  know  women  who  add  a  bit  of 
sugar  to  finished  bread  dough  and  make  doughnuts  of  it.  Per¬ 
haps  you  yourself  make  raised  rolls  when  baking  bread.  But 
most  housewives  will  be  surprised  to  know  they  can  make 
25  variations  of  bread  dough  with  equal  ease. 

If  you  like  to  experiment,  to  acquire  new  tricks  of  baking, 
to  surprise  your  family  with  a  much  greater  variety  of  foods 
with  practically  no  extra  eSort,try  the  Pillsbury  Basic  Recipe 
Method.  If  baking  seems  hard  work,  and  you  “never  can 
think  of  anything  new”  this  simple  method  will  make  an 
interesting  game  of  a  once  dreary  task. 

No  matter  what  bread  recipe  you  now  use,  try  this  one  the 
next  time  you  bake.  From  it  you  can  make  the  doughnuts 
and  almond  ring  illustrated  at  the  right;  you  can  make  the 
six  additional  foods  described,  and  sixteen  more  besides — all 
25  included  in  the  Pillsbury  Basic  Recipe  Cook  Book,  which 
we’ll  gladly  send  you  without  cost,  on  request. 

Naturally  the  making  of  so  wide  a  variety  of  foods  demands 
a  fine  texture,  all-purpose  flour.  A  flour  rich  in  body-building 
gluten.  A  flour  of  uniform  quality.  And  none  answers  this 
description  so  well  as  Pillsbury’s  Best.  It  is  made  of  finest, 
gluten-rich  wheat,  milled  to  the  highest  standard  known. 
Hourly  tests  insure  its  uniformity.  Scientific  analyses  show 
its  high  food  value.  Actual  baking  tests  prove  that  it  makes 
delicious,  light-textured  foods. 


Almond  Ring— recipe  at  right 


Raised  Doughnuts— recipe  at  right 


Simple  directions  for  making  100  Foods  from  4  Basic  Recipes  are  given  in 
the  Pillsbury  Basic  Recipe  Cook  Book.  A  postcard  request  brings  it  to  you. 

PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY,  Minneapolis,  U.S.  A. 

Pillsbury’s  Family  of  Foods 

Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  Pancake  Flour  Health  Bran 
Wheat  Cereal  Rye  Flour  Graham  Flour  Farina 

Pillsbury’s 

Best  Flour 


One  of  the  family 


White  Bread 

[Basic  Recipe — use  all  level  measurements] 

1  cake  compressed  or  dry  yeast 

2  tablespoons  sugar 

Vi  cup  lukewarm  water 

1  quart  milk,  scalded  and  cooled 

3  quarts  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  [sifted] 

2  tablespoons  lard  or  butter 

1  tablespoon  salt 

Dissolve  yeast  and  sugar  in  lukewarm  water; 
add  cooled  milk  and  IV2  quarts  sifted  flour  to 
make  sponge.  Beat  well.  Cover  and  let  rise 
for  about  IV2  hours  in  a  warm  place.  When 
well  risen  add  lardor butter, remainder offlour 
and  salt.  Knead  for  10  minutes  and  place  in 
greased  bowl.  Cover  and  let  rise  for  1%  hours. 
Turn  out  and  knead  again;  mould  into  loaves 
and  place  in  well-greased  baking  pans;  cover 
and  let  rise  for  about  1  hour,  or  until  double 
in  bulk.  When  light,  bake  in  a  hot  oven  (400 
degrees]  for  15  minutes;  then  reduce  heat  to 
medium  [350  degrees]  for  45  minutes  longer. 

Almond  Ring 

To  the  basic  recipe  add — 

Vi  cup  butter  2  tablespoons  sugar 

2  tablespoons  honey 
V2  cup  seeded  raisins 

1  cup  blanched  and  chopped  almonds 

Roll  dough  to  Vi-inch  thickness;  spread  with 
butter.  Mix  sugar  and  honey  and  spread  over 
top  with  raisins  and  nuts.  Roll  up  like  jelly 
roll  and  place  on  greased  pan  in  form  of  ring. 
With  scissors  make  incisions  about  1  inch 
apart,  cutting  three-quarters  through  the  roll. 
With  the  fingers  twist  each  piece  and  place  flat 
on  pan.  Sprinkle  with  chopped  almonds.  Let 
rise  until  double  in  bulk.  Bake  50  minutes  in 
a  hot  oven  [375  degrees.]  , 

Raised  Doughnuts 
To  4  cups  of  bread  dough  add  — 

2  eggs  Vi  cup  butter  1  cup  sugar 
1  teaspoon  mace  [or  nutmeg] 

1  cup  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour 
To  dough  which  is  ready  to  shape  into  loaves 
add  the  above  ingredients  and  work  into  a 
smooth  dough.  Let  rise  until  double  in  bulk. 
Roll  out  to  Winch  thickness,  cut  into  dough¬ 
nuts  and  let  stand  5  minutes.  Fry  in  deep  fat. 

Bran  Bread 

To  the  sponge  for  basic  recipe  add  — 

Vi  cup  molasses 

2V2  cups  Pillsbury’s  Health  Bran 
[  1  lb.  package  of  raisins  may  be  added 
if  desired]. 

Raisin  Bread 

To  the  sponge  for  basic  recipe  add  — 

1  lb.  package  seeded  or  seedless  raisins 

Nut  Bread 
To  the  basic  recipe  add — 

Vi  teaspoon  cinnamon 
Vi  teaspoon  cloves 
1  cup  coarsely  chopped  nuts 
1  cup  raisins  or  chopped  figs 

Cinnamon  Rolls 
To  the  basic  recipe  add  — 

Vi  cup  butter  Vz  cup  sugar 

Vi  cup  chopped  nuts 
X  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Roll  dough  to  [4-inch  thickness,  spread  with 
butter  and  sprinkle  with  sugar,  cinnamon  and 
nuts.  Roll  up  like  jelly  roll;  cut  in  1-inch  slices, 
put  into  greased  pans  and  let  rise  until  double 
in  bulk.  Bake  30  to  35  minutes  in  a  hot  oven 
[400  degrees]. 

Parker  House  Rolls 

Roll  basic  dough  to  Vi  inch  thickness;  spread 
with  butter  and  cut  with  buscuit  cutter.  Fold 
one  end  over  other  and  pinch  firmly  with 
fingers.  Place  in  well -greased  pans  and  let  rise 
until  double  in  bulk.  Bake  15  to  20  minutes  in 
a  hot  oven  [450  degrees]. 

Raised  Coffee  Cake 

To  4  cups  of  bread  dough  add — 

Vz  cup  butter  3  eggs 

Vz  cup  raisins  Vz  cup  sugar 

Vi  teaspoon  mace  [or  nutmeg] 

Vi  teaspoon  cinnamon 
1  cup  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour 
Work  into  a  smooth,  elastic  dough  and  let  rise 
until  double  in  bulk.  Shape  into  individual 
cakes  or  in  two  large  cakes.  Put  in  greased 
pans,  let  rise  until  double  in  bulk  and  bake  35 
to  40  minutes  in  a  hot  oven  [375  degress]. 
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Sudan  Grass  and  Soy  Beans 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CROP.— With  this  I 
am  sending  you  a  photograph  of  a  field  of 
Sudan  grass  and  Soy  beans  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  E.  B.  Foushee,  just  outside  of  Rox- 
boro,  N.  C.  The  crop  was  planted  on  Au¬ 
gust  5  and  the  picture  was  taken  on 
October  2,  the  day  it  was  cut.  Mr.  Foushee,  who  is 
shown  standing  in  the  grass,  is  6  ft.  tall.  The  wind 
was  blowing  hai*d,  so  the  grass  does  not  show  up  to 
its  full  height.  Estimated  yield,  four  to  live  tons  of 
dry  hay  per  acre,  and  a  hay  that  is  superior  to  Tim¬ 
othy  in  feeding  value,  and  better  liked  by  the  stock. 
Does  not  this  answer  your  question  of  a  few  weeks 
ago  as  to  what  hay  crop  can  be  grown  as  a  second 
crop?  The  Sudan  was  just  heading  and  the  beans 
setting.  Both  would  have  made  far  more  and  even 
better  hay  if  left  for  two  or  three  weeks  longer,  but 
the  weather  was  perfect  for  hay  drying,  and  Mr. 
Foushee*  was  afi’aid  *fo  wait.  If  frost  holds  off  till 
the  middle  of  Novembex*,  as  usual,  there  will  be  an¬ 
other  light  cutting  of  the  grass  or  a  lot  of  mighty 
good  pasture.  This  four-acre  lot  is  on  a  side  hill. 


this  county  does  not  feed  itself.  Why?  The  average 
tobacco  grower — this  is  a  tobacco  county — prefers 
to  grow  and  sell  tobacco  and  buy  Western  hay  and 
sliipstuff  to  growing  his  own  feed.  Lots  of  them 
have  said  to  me:  “I  know  how  to  grow  tobacco,  but 
I  do  not  know  how  to  grow  and  handle  hay,  and  I 
am  too  old  to  learn.”  This  is  why  the  country  looks 
so  poverty-stricken  to  tourists  passing  through.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  moral  side  of  the  question,  tobacco 
gi'owing  is  an  economic  curse  to  every  section,  that  I 
have  been  in,  and  I  am  fairly  familiar  with  the  to¬ 
bacco  sections  of  four  States.  The  growers  claim 
that  they  cannot  grow  “good”  tobacco  after  legumes, 
especially  clover;  rye  does  not  make  a  very  efficient 
Winter  cover  crop,  so  the  farming  system  that  goes 
with  tobacco  growing  results  in  soil  degeneration. 
The  higher  the  price  of  tobacco  the  faster  the  de¬ 
generation. 

PREPARING  FOR  A  HAY  SHORTAGE.— To  the 
farmer  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  who  is  faced,  next 
Spi-ing,  with  a  hay  shortage,  I  would  say,  plant  Su¬ 
dan  and  Soy  beans  at  corn  planting  time,  or  later. 


for  Hay  Crops 

exhibitors  could  not  understand  Prof.  Yapp’s  rea¬ 
sons  for  giving  first  place  to  Gordon  Riley  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Ohio,  and  second  to  Harold  Fogg  of  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.  Although  it  was  hard  to  satisfy  the  young 
critics,  Prof.  Yapp  really  was  right,  as  he  explained 
the  points  of  the  animals  in  question. 

It  was  a  lively  scene,  as  the  animals  were  frisky 
and  some  of  the  youngsters  so  small  they  found  it 
impossible  to  hold  their  charges  quietly. 

The  pi-izes  were  well  scattered  over  the  several 
States  sending  juniors  to  the  big  event.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  sent  the  largest  number,  GO,  in  a  special  train, 
and  they,  with  Maryland  young  folks,  captured  a 
lot  of  awards,  New  York  boys  and  girls  did  well, 
too. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  awards  was  that 
of  first  prize  and  championship  honors  to  little 
Clinton  Stinson  of  Tioga  County.  His  bright,  chubby 
face,  alert  manner,  natty  unifoimx,  and  beautiful 
calf  won  all  hearts. 

When  the  photographer,  with  an  eye  to  the  pic¬ 
torial  value  of  the  pair,  asked  Clinton  if  he  would 


Combination  of  Sudan  Crass  and  Soy  Beans — Second  Crop  hi  North  Carolina.  Fig.  613 


and  the  soil  is  the  red  loam  that  is  so  prevalent  in 
the  Piedmont  section,  from  the  Savannah  to  the  Rari¬ 
tan  River. 

FOLLOWING  OATS  AND  VETCH— A  good  crop 
of  oats  and  vetch  was  cut  off  this  lot  in  June,  and  it 
was  Mr.  Foushee’s  intention  to  plant  the  Sudan-Soy 
crop  at  once,  but  the  ground  was  too  dry  then  to 
plow.  When  the  July  rains  came  (we  had  an  unusu¬ 
ally  long  Summer  dry  spell  this  year)  he  was  too 
busy  with  other  woi*k  to  plow  the  land,  and  the  only 
preparation  the  land  got  was  given  with  the  disk 
harrow  just  at  planting  time.  Last  year  the  same 
crops  were  grown  on  this  lot,  the  second  crop  being 
planted  immediately  after  the  oats  and  vetch  crop 
was  out,  and  two  heavy  cuttings  were  made,  the  first 
of  grass  and  beat  }  giving  fully  seven  tons  of  hay 
per  acre,  and  the  second  three  tons  or  more.  This, 
with  the  vetch,  made  around  50  tons  of  hay  taken 
from  the  four-acre  lot  in  one  Summer.  Probably 
those  farmers  who  have  never  seen  any  bigger  hay 
crops  than  clover  and  Timothy  on  bottom  land  will 
want  some  salt  to  aid  in  digesting  this,  but  those 
who  have  seen  the  enormous  crops  of  sorghum  and 
cow  peas  grown  will  see  that  this  is  no  exaggeration. 
I  know  of  no  crop  that  will  answer  more  readily  to 
applications  of  commercial  fertilizers  than  Sudan 
and,  with  stable  manure  added,  there  is  no  trouble 
in  growing  big  crops  of  it.  Mi*.  Foushee  has  but  18 
acres  of  land  and  carries  over  30  head  of  cows  and 
horses. 

A  TOBACCO  COUNTRY.— Now  do  not  get  the 
idea  that  this  is  a  hay-growing  section,  for  it  is  not; 


To  die  New  York  farmer  (I  am  from  the  upper  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Valley)  1  would  suggest  that  if  his  clover 
is  winter-killed  it  may  pay  him  pretty  well  to  plow 
it  up  and  plant  Sudan  and  Soy  beans.  With  some 
♦stable  manure  and  a  good  dressing  of  acid  phosphate 
he  ought  to  get  two  good  cuttings  of  three  to  six  tons 
each  pex  acre,  and  have  the  second  one  off  in  time  to 
sow  wheat.  f.  a.  brown. 


'Young  Champions 

VERYONE  can  sympathize  with  the  judge  who 
has  the  placing  of  awards  in  a  contest  where 
there  is  so  much  merit  and  so  little  choice  as  in  ex¬ 
hibits  of  the  boys  and  girls,  100  in  number,  who 
brought  their  prize  calves,  cows,  heifers,  and  yeai*l- 
ings,  each  a  county  or  State  winner,  to  the  World’s 
I)aii*y  Show. 

A  glance  at  the  picture  of  the  young  Tioga  County 
dairyman  on  the  first  page  assures  us,  however,  that 
the  judge  was  absolutely  right  in  the  placing  of  at 
least  one  award.  Anyone  with  half  an  eye  can  see 
that  Master  Clinton  Stinson,  age  seven,  of  Spencer, 
N.  Y.,  and  pet  Ayrshire  calf,  is  a  million  dollar 
combination,  or  the  multiple  of  one.  It  was  said 
that  Prof.  W.  W.  Yapp,  of  State  College,  Illinois, 
who  placed  the  awards  on  the  calf  clubs’  exhibits, 
had  his  hands  full.  The  young  folks  entered  the 
ring  and  closed  up  in  a  dense  circle  about  him  to 
watch  Ms  work,  and  in  their  keen  interest  they  often 
demanded  “Why?”  when  a  ribbon  was  placed. 

When  Holstein  yearlings  were  placed  the  youthful 


like  to  get  his  picture  taken,  he  said:  “Well,  this 
might  not  happen  again.  But  hurry,  as  my  father 
says  I  ought  to  see  the  rest  of  this  judging.”  Then 
followed  a  lively  time  as  the  excited  young  owner  ( 
and  his  frisky  calf  were  posed  for  the  camera.  But 
the  results'  justified  any  effort,  as  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  agree. 

The  awards  in  this  interesting  national  contest 
for  juniors  were  as  follows: 

Holstein  yearlings:  First,  Gordon  Riley,  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Ohio;  second,  J.  Harold  Fogg,  Bridgeton,  N. 
.T. ;  third,  Joseph  Ivrog,  Plainfield,  N.  J. ;  fourth. 
Pearl  Walkei*,  Gaithersburg,  Md. ;  fifth,  Grover  Iv. 
Walkei*,  Gaithersburg,  Md. ;  sixth,  William  R. 
Walkei*,  Gaithei*sburg,  Md. 

Jersey  heifer  calves:  First,  Stanley  W.  Kagan, 
Pottersville,  N.  J. ;  second,  Fendall  Cushing,  Street, 
Md. ;  third,  Walter  Bean,  Jr.,  Sherbourne,  N.  Y. ; 
fourth,  Barbara  Lucksinger,  Onondaga  Valley,  N.  Y. ; 
fifth,  Donald  Stubbs,  Delta,  Pa.;  sixth,  Alfred  Ka¬ 
gan,  Pottersville,  N.  J. 

Jersey  yearling  heifers:  First,  Ernest  Juliano, 
Medford,  N.  J. ;  second,  Mason  Wilson,  Pylesville, 
Md. ;  third,  William  G.  Rowlinson,  Oxford,  N.  Y. ; 
fourth,  Peter  Lucksinger,  Onondaga  Valley,  N.  Y. ; 
fifth,  Lloyd  Lallman,  Columbus,  N.  J. ;  sixth,  Harold 
Rindge,  Monson,  Mass. 

Jersey  two-yeax*-olds :  First,  Donald  Poinsett,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  N.  J. ;  second,  Herbert  Harriett,  Medford, 
N.  J. 

Ayrshire  heifer  calves :  First.  Clinton  Stinson, 
Spencei*.  N.  Y. ;  second,  William  Elting,  Watertown, 
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N.  Y. ;  third,  J.  Willard  Ramsey,  Lebanon,  N.  J. ; 
fourth,  Eckhardt  Beck,  Milford,  N.  Y. 

Ayrshire  yearling  heifers :  First,  John  Barrow, 
Forest  Hill,  Md. 

Guernsey  yearling  heifers:  First,  Lida  Amoss, 
Fallstou,  Md. ;  second.  Georgia  Hadley,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  N.  J. ;  third,  Courtney  Woodside.  Mount  Holly. 
N.  J. ;  fourth,  Harold  Smith,  Boonton,  N.  J. ;  fifth, 
Melva  Smith,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Guernsey  calves :  First,  William  Amoss,  Fallston, 
Md. ;  second,  Riggs  Darby,  Boyds,  Md. ;  third,  James 
Kelly,  Towson,  Md. ;  fourth,  Mary  E.  Lynch,  Stanley, 
N.  Y. 

As  an  example  of  the  competition  in  the  Holstein 
heifer  calf  class  there  were  33  entries  in  line.  In 
the  yearling  Holstein  class,  there  were  16  entries. 
There  were  10  Jersey  calves  shown,  and  as  many 
Ayrshires,  and  even  more  in  both  the  Guernsey 
classes.  There  was  one  Jersey  cow  in  milk,  shown 
by  her  calf  club  owner,  W.  Melrose  Harper,  of  Har- 
persfield.  N.  Y. ;  an  Ayrshire  cow  in  milk,  shown  by 
Lawrence  Shepard,  West  Boylston,  Mass.;  and  three 
Holstein  cows  in  milk,  cared  for,,  developed  and 
shown  by  Walter  Burd,  Mary  Hansen,  and  George 
Wooden,  all  of  Lambertville,  N.  J.  These  cows 
varied  in  age  from  two  years  to  five  years,  and 
showed  the  perseverance  that  young  people  will  de¬ 
velop  when  given  the  right  materials  to  work  with, 
the  proper  encouragement,  and  the  incentive  of  real 
ownership.  When  we  remember  that  the  'Great 
War  was  won  by  minors  and  those  on  the  verge  of 
their  majorities,  it  seems  very  splendidly  worth¬ 
while  to  foster  activities  of  this  sort  among  the 
coming  generation. 

There  are  other  wars  of  divers  sorts  on  the  hori¬ 
zon.  or  on  our  very  doorsteps,  and  the  strength  and 
skill  of  youth  must  be  the  salvation  of  tomorrow. 
All  honor  to  the  practical  education  of  boys  and 
girls  of  today.  The  heartiest  support  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  farmer-parents  in  training  of  this  sort  is  a 
wise  investment  for  the  future.  M-  G-  F- 


The  Problem  of  Fuel  Peat 

On  page  1283  there  is  an  article  entitled  “Peat  Fuel 
in  New  England.”  And  why  not?  I  do  not  believe  in 
sitting  down  and  allowing  the  coalmen  to  squeeze  out 
our  last  dollar  and  then  throw  us  aside  to  freeze.  In 
about  1870  or  1871,  when  I  was  a  boy  in  \\  isconsin, 
there  was  an  attempt  to  put  peat  in  shape  to  burn. 
This  was  at  a  place  seven  or  eight  miles  west  ot  1  onu 
du  Lac,  Wis.  On  a  large  tract  of  peat  swamp  a  ma¬ 
chine  was  built  in  the  shape  of  a  boat  with  a  set  ot  cut¬ 
ting  blades  on  the  front  end  similar  to  a 
rotary  snow  plow.  A  canal  was  dug  ahead 
ot  rhe  boat,  and  the  material  was  carried 
back  and  through  a  grinding  process,  and 
then  in  a  set  of  long  spouts,  which  dis¬ 
tributed  it  in  layers  on  each  side  some 
6  in.  thick  where  it  was  allowed  to  dry 
sufficiently  so  that  it  could  be  cut  into 
bricks  and  stacked  up  to  cure  further.  It 
did  not  last  long,  because  the  overhead 
expense  was  too  high,  owing  to  lack  of 
transportation.  Possibly  this  might  have 
been  a  promotion  scheme.  I  remember 
my  father  bought  some  of  this  fuel  and 
found  it  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  wood, 
as  very  little,  if  any,  coal  was  used  out¬ 
side  the  larger  cities  at  that  time. 

Connecticut.  a.  c.  INNIS. 

IG.  614  shows  a  sample  of  prepared 
peat  sent  us  by  Mr.  Win.  Clement 
of  Michigan.  We  received  a  small  bag 
of  this  fuel,  and  have  tried  it  in  va¬ 
rious  fires.  It  burns  freely  to  a  fine 
ash  when  mixed  with  coal  or  wood, 
and  gives  off  a  good  supply  of  heat. 

This  peat,  as  we  understand  it,  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  some  chemical  process  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  cells,  and  is  then  dried  and 
pressed.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
process  is  economical.  In  some  past 
experiments  we  are  told  that  while  the 
peat  can  be  prepared  for  fuel  the  cost 
of  handling  it  is  too  great.  We  must  remember  that 
peat  is  organic  matter  on  the  road  to  coal  forma¬ 
tion.  Left  to  itself  for  thousands  of  years  the  peat 
deposits  would  slowly  change  to  coal  beds.  The 
modern  problem  is  to  find  a  way  for  chemistry  to 
do  in  a  few  days  what  nature  requires  thousands 
of  years  to  bring  about  in  making  usable  fuel  out  of 
peat.  We  think  a  plan  will  finally  be  worked  out, 
and  it  will  mean  great  things  for  New’  England, 
where  man  has  accumulated  mechanical  skill,  while 
nature  has  given  the  section  no  deposits  of  coal  or 
oil.  Fuel  is  needed,  and  the  peat  beds  may  supply  it. 


Electric  Light  and  Plant  Growth 

NCREASING  egg  production  in  Winter  toy  arti¬ 
ficial  light  in  the  henhouse,  at  first  sneered  at  as 
ridiculous,  has  become  common  commercial  practice. 
The  hens  are  better  nourished  because  of  the  longer 
time  given  them  for  eating  and,  if  of  good  laying 
strains,  work  better. 


Is  it  possible  to  apply  this  idea  successfully  to 
plant  growth?  We  recently  saw’  the  results  of  an 
experiment  which  appears  to  show  that  some  plants 
at  least  respond  to  artificial  light.  Ip  the  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.  trial  grounds  greenhouse,  at  Bald¬ 
win,  Long  Island,  32  flats  w’ere  filled  with  earth 
of  uniform  character,  so  nearly  as  could  be  judged, 
and  in  them  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  were  planted. 
Half  the  seeds  in  a  packet  were  put  in  a  flat  to  be 
lighted  and  half  in  another  flat  as  a  check.  The 
flats  w’ere  put  on  benches  on  each  side  of  the  center 
path  of  the  greenhouse,  one  side  to  be  under  strong 


Samples  of  Prepared  Fuel  Peat.  Fig.  614 


artificial  light  five  hours  every  night,  beginning  at 
9  I*.  M.,  and  the  check  row  of  flats  shaded  from  this 
light  as  much  as  possible.  The  planting,  watering 
and  other  care  were  attended  to  by  a  competent 
gardener  and  greenhouse  man.  Julius  Heinrich,  w’ho 
told  us  that  he  was  apprenticed  to  Peter  Henderson 
56  years  ago. 

To  secure  a  dependable  electric  current,  a  plant 
of  the  home  light  and  power  type  was  installed  by 
the  Westinghouse  Co.  in  a  nearby  building.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  100-volt  capacity  kerosene  engine  genera¬ 
tor  run  as  needed  for  charging  the  proper  amount  of 
storage  batteries  to  supply  the  desired  light,  a  row’ 
of  500-watt  lamps,  2%  ft.  apart,  about  3  ft.  above 
the  flats  to  be  lighted.  Bell  reflectors  threw  the 
light  down  where  needed.  The  lamps  made  no  no¬ 
ticeable  difference  in  heat  on  the  flats  treated. 

The  experiment  wras  started  the  last  of  August, 


and  our  observations  made  October  19.  Some  of 
both  vegetable  and  flower  plants  seemed  to  have 
paid  but  slight  attention  to  the  effort  to  make  them 
work  overtime.  With  others,  the  difference  in  growth 
was  striking.  Lettuce  under  the  light  was  approxi¬ 
mately  four  times  as  large  as  the  check  flat;  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  bush  beans,  about  one-third  larger. 
Radishes,  tomatoes,  celery,  beets  and  carrots  showed 
slight  difference.  In  flowers,  Gypsophila  made  the 
greatest  increase  being  five  times  as  large 
under  the  light,  and  in  bloom.  Wallflow’ers, 
Antirrhinum  and  Didiscus  were  about  twice  as 
large. 

Should  future  tests  confirm  the  results  apparent 
in  this  case,  or  some  of  them,  a  w’ide  field  of  useful¬ 
ness  might  be  developed  in  both  amateur  and  com¬ 
mercial  greenhouse  w’ork.  Anyone  writh  a  green¬ 
house  and  electric  current  available  can  easily  ask 
a  few  of  the  plants  wdiat  they  think  of  this  idea. 

w.  w.  H. 


Wm.  Goat — MiniatureTractor 

E  have  heard  much  of  late  about  the  milk  goat 
and  her  great  value  to  society.  She  is  an  econo¬ 
mical  producer  of  milk,  clean,  healthy,  and  accom¬ 
modating.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  the  milk  goat  is 
really  a  most  economical  animal.  As  years  go  by 
she  is  likely  to  have  considerable  influence  upon  the 
dairy  business.  Her  place  will  be  in  providing  small 
quantities  of  milk  for  small  families  on  small 
places.  You  might  call  her  a  piano-box  cow.  She 
will  live  in  small  quarters,  mind  her  own  business, 
eat  economically  and  give  a  small  family  about  as 
much  milk  as  they  require.  In  all  this  discussion, 
however,  little  has  been  said  about  the  husband  of 
Mrs.  Goat,  Billy.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  case  of 
the  least  said  about  him  the  better,  yet  it  appears 
that  he  has  his  uses  too  on  some  small  places. 

Most  of  us  have  seen  families  w’liere  the  mother,  a 
fine-looking  woman,  exhibits  her  family  and  her  ac¬ 
complishments,  but  little  if  anything  is  ever  head  of 
the  “man”  of  the  house.  At  times  we  see  an  in¬ 
dividual  sifting  ashes,  or  working  in  the  garden  or 
going  out  as  bread-winner — tout  he  doesn’t  count! 
He  is  much  like  Mr.  Wm.  Goat. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hoffmeister  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  sends 
us  the  picture  engraved  herewith.  He  calls  Billy 
a  champion  animal.  This  goat  was  seven  years  old 
last  May,  and  he  has  been  trained  to  plow  and  culti¬ 
vate  in  a  small  garden.  Of  course,  the  plow  used 
is  a  little  garden  tool,  but  Billy  knows  his  business 
and  turns  over  the  soir  like  a  homeopathic  tractor. 
This  is  certainly  a  new  use  for  the  goat.  These 
animals  are  strong  enough  to  haul  a  little  plow  and 
work  a  garden,  and  if  one  can  have  patience  enough 
to  train  them  for  the  job  we  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  help.  With  Mr.  Billy  taking  care 
of  the  garden  and  Mrs.  Nanny  providing  milk  the 
family  will  become  part  of  every  suburban  household. 


A  Sensible  School  Trustee 

S  TO  CONSOLIDATION. — It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  evident  from  the  discussion  of  the 
school  bill  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
do  not  want  consolidation.  They  will  resent  having 
it  forced  upon  them,  or  indirectly  brought  about. 
We  honestly  believe  that  wholesale  consolidation 
will  not  solve  the  rural  school  problem.  We  have  a 
vision  of  a  large  village  union  consolidated  school 
to  which  all  the  children  in  a  town¬ 
ship  must  be  sent  willy-nilly,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  distance,  the  moral  re¬ 
sults  or  the  kind  of  teaching.  Perhaps 
this  vision  is  wrong,  but  we  seem  to 
have  it  and  we  shrink  from  it.  Well 
then,  let  us  accept  this  fact  and  with¬ 
out  stopping  to  waste  more  words  or 
to  use  up  the  word  consolidation  com¬ 
pletely,  which  is  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  wear,  go  to  work  and  study 
hard  on  other  improvements.  It  is 
not  a  question  necessarily  of  only  two 
conditions:  consolidation  or  the  pres¬ 
ent  system ;  but  a  choice  of  three  con¬ 
ditions:  consolidation  or  the  present 
system  or  an  improvement  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  system. 

THE  TWO-TEACHER  SCHOOL.  — 
The  first  improvement  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  is  that  our  districts  be  enlarged 
enough  to  bring  from  40  to  80  children 
together  with  two  teachers.  The  one- 
room  has  the  great  disadvantage  of 
having  the  oldest  and  the  youngest 
pupils  all  together,  and  only  a  few  in  a 
class.  When  it  comes  to  the  general 
work  of  a  room  it  is  a  wonderful  improvement  to 
have  the  lower  grades  by  themselves,  the  upper 
grades  by  themselves.  There  are  many  things  to 
discuss  in  this  connection,  but  I  .vill  not  take  more 
time  now.  If  we  could  have  two  teachers  in  our  dis¬ 
trict,  and  if  I  could  pick  them  out,  I  know  our 
school  could  be  made  just  as  good  as  a  city  school. 
And  I  will  wager  that  the  parents  who  were  fa¬ 
miliar  with  both  would  choose  to  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  our  school.  But  I  do  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  two-room  school  to  take  'the  place 
of  the  one-room.  This  can  toe  done  with  our  present 
law,  the  machinery  we  now  have,  see  the  old  Article 
5  and  the  new  Article  6B.  Has  anyone  tried  to 
work  out  the  plan  of  Article  6B?  This  was  added 
to  the  law  in  1914.  The  State  also  offers  more  aid 
as  an  inducement  towards  this  plan  of  a  two-teacher 
school,  see  Assembly  Bill  Print  No.  2156.  This  bill 
was  signed  by  the  Gpvernor  in  June.  We  seem  to 
have  everything  we  need  in  this  direction.  Has  any 
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EMBURY  is  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  names  in  America,  and 
has  always  stood  for  solid  worth. 
In  the  lantern  business,  the  name 
Embury  is  living  up  to  its  tradi¬ 
tions. 

The  present  Embury  Supreme 
line  is  the  result  of  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Wherever  it  was  possible 
to  make  an  improvement  in  the 
matters  of  convenience,  long  ser¬ 
vice,  more  light,  Embury  experts 
have  made  it;  and  the  Embury 
Supreme  line  today  embodies  the  best  that  is  known  in  lantern 
manufacture. 

No.  160  Embury  Supreme  is  one  of  the  best  looking  lanterns 
made,  and  as  good  as  it  looks.  Ask  the  storekeeper  to  show 
it  to  you;  see  how  solid  and  strong  it  is,  turn  up  the  wick  and 
notice  the  extra  finger  room,  look  at  the  solid  dome  with  no 
holes  to  admit  dirt  or  rain.  Burns  35  hours,  and  the  improved 
burner  gives  20%  more  light. 

Price  $150 

Order  from  your  dealer.  If  he 
has  none  in  stock,  we  will  mail, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

NOTE— When  ordering  by  mail,  be  sure  and  mention  No.  160. 

Embury  Manufacturing  Co. 


WARSAW 


DEPT.  A 


NEW  YORK 
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Roofing  and  Siding 

Both  farm  and  city  property  owners  need  to  know 
the  safety  and  service  of  reliable  metal  roofing. 

ApolI/O-Keyrtone  Galvanized  Sheets  insure  you  satisfaction  from 
all  forms  of  sheet  metal  work,  including  Culverts,  Tanks,  Flumes,  Spout- 
ing.  Gutters,  etc.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  Keystone  Copper  -i'-a 
Steel  is  also  unequaled  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Keystone  < 
added  below  regular  brands.  Send  for  free  “Better  Buildings”  booklet.  StSj 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bide.,  Pittsburjh,  Pa.  ^ 


Full  weight- 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  f  rganized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


"Saws  25  Cords 
In  5  Hours” 

Any  hustler  can  make  big  money  with 
the  WITTE  Saw  Rig— Ed.  Davis  sawed 
25  cords  in  6  hours — another  user  sawed 
40  loads  of  pole  wood  in  3  hours.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  owners  make  good  money. 


A  real  all-purpose  outfit  for  farmers 
and  men  who  make  wood  sawing  a  reg¬ 
ular  business.  Whennot  sawing  you  can 
fill  silos,  grind  feed,  shell  corn,  thrash 

and  do  other  work.  Easy  to  start  at  40  below 
zero— equipped  with  the  famous  WICO  Magneto. 

CT  rj  CT  CT  Write  today  for  full  description 
I  Ci  Ea  and  low  prices  —  no  obligation. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

4g99  Witte  Bldg.  4899  Empire  Bldg. 


Sold  on  Easy  Payments. 

5  H-P 

3 -in  - 1 
Saw 
Rig 


Big  Cut  in  Price 


Cuts  60  to  70  Cords  a  Day  Easy 


community  taken  advantage  of  it? 

Second :  I  would  suggest  that  the  State 
stiffen  up  in  regard  to  teachers’  permits. 
The  first  element  of  a  good  school  is  the 
teacher,  the  most  important  element,  but 
one  not  much  considered  in  the  Downing 
bill.  There  are  now  in  the  State  a 
greatly  increased  number  of  trained 
teachers.  The  normal  schools  last  June 
reported  the  largest  classes  graduating 
in  a  number  of  years.  Again  in  Septem¬ 
ber  they  reported  large  entering  classes. 
Salaries  are  good,  no  trouble  here.  We 
must  and  can  get  well-trained  teachers 
for  our  rural  schools.  The  State  must 
stop  the  weak  and  invidious  practice  of 
issuing  permits  to  those  who  wish  lo 
teach  without  spending  any  time  in 
preparation.  If  a  school  trustee  asks  for 
a  permit  for  his  neighbor’s  daughter,  who 
is  a  nice  girl  just  graduating  from  high 
school,  the  State  must  refuse.  Would  you 
allow  your  neighbor’s  son,  who  is  a  nice 
young  man,  to  come  in  and  treat  you  for 
typhoid  fever?  I  am  fond  of  these  girls, 
and  realize  that  many  of  them  would 
make  splendid  teachers  if  they  would 
spend  two  years  more  in  learning  how  to 
do  it.  It  is  not  fair  to  have  them  learn 
on  the  children.  It  is  not  fair  to  those 
other  nice  girls  who  are  spending  two 
years  in  getting  this  training  and  who  re¬ 
ceive  very  little  more  salary. 

Another  element  making  for  school  suc¬ 
cess  is  the  school  officers.  Hundreds  of 
rural  people  are  now  discussing,  criticis¬ 
ing,  suggesting  what  is  to  be  done.  They 
are  thinking  hard  about  the  schools.  I 
am  suggesting  that  these  people  can  help 
their  own  local  schools  by  being  willing  to 
act  as  school  officers.  Try  it  a  year  in¬ 
stead  of  just  talking  about  it. 

A  RURAL  SCHOOL  TRUSTEE. 


Observations  on  the  Cortland  Apple 

I  have  no  monetary  interest  in  the 
Cortland  apple,  but  the  other  day  I  saw 
it  growing  at  Ivinderhook  in  the  orchard 
of  Mr.  William  Hotaling,  and  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  at  what  I  saw.  In 
the  first  place,  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  has  never 
really  boosted  its  product.  In  fact,  it  has 
rather  leaned  over  backwards  in  its  ef¬ 
forts  at  conservatism.  Accordingly  the 
Cortland  apple  is  said  to  be  about  10  days 
later  in  season  than  McIntosh.  Now  for 
our  story. 

On  September  6  we  were  in  a  McIn¬ 
tosh  orchard  adjacent  to  the  Cortland 
trees  that  enter  into  this  account,  and  the 
owner  was  at  that  time  well  into  his  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  Exactly  four  weeks  later,  Oc¬ 
tober  4,  we  were  again  in  the  vicinity, 
and  this  time  the  Cortland  apples  were 
just  ready  to  be  picked.  And  yet  that  is 
not  all,  for  the  apples  were  hanging  tena¬ 
ciously.  Under  one  tree  that  was  carry¬ 
ing  between  three  and  four  bushels  of 
fruit  were  lying  five  or  six  apples,  while 
other  varieties  nearby  were  dropping  bad¬ 
ly,  due  to  a  20-mile  wind  that  was  whip¬ 
ping  through  the  orchard. 

And  the  very  interesting  thing  about 
the  Cortland  apples  that  were  on  the 
ground  was  that  the  stems  were  torn  out 
and  left  clinging  to  the  twigs.  In  other 
words,  the  Cortlands  that  had  dropped 
had  been  literally  torn  from  the  trees  by 
the  whipping  of  the  wind. 

I  was  also  surprised  to  observe  the 
firmness  of  the  apple.  McIntosh  will  not 
tolerate  rough  handling,  yet  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  Cortland  will  stand  as  much 
handling  as  most  average  Winter  varie¬ 
ties.  This  is  a  point  that  has  not  been 
emphasized  before,  and  which  is  worth  a 
good  deal. 

Mr.  Hotaling  plans  to  let  the  apples 
hang  on  one  of  the  trees  to  see  just  how 
long  they  will  stay.  In  another  month  or 
two  we  ought  to  know  ! 

As  far  as  appearance  is  concerned,  we 
must  say  in  all  fairness  to  McIntosh  that 
Cortland  is  not  any  more  beautiful  than 
the  former.  Indeed,  that  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  impossible.  Yet  Cortland  had  the 
same  red  color  and  the  same  bluish  bloom 
of  its  maternal  parent  and  was  handsome 
enough  for  anybody.  What  the  future  of 
this  new  variety  is  to  be  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  may 
amount  to  something.  H.  B.  T. 


Japanese  Barberry  from  Seed 

Will  you  inform  me  the  proper  way  to 
handle  Thunberg’s  barberry  seed  for  ger¬ 
mination?  C.  w.  M. 

Arendtsville,  Pa. 

In  the  nursery,  seed  of  the  barberry  is 
sown  or  stratified  in  flats  in  the  Fall,  and 
left  out  of  doors,  or  is  sown  broadcast  in 
beds.  With  especially  valuable  varieties 
the  seed  is  sown  in  beds  in  the  green¬ 
house,  but  the  ordinary  out-of-door  treat¬ 
ment  will  be  found  generally  satisfactory. 

H.  B.  T. 


FOR  GROWERS, 
PACKERS  AND 
SHIPPERS 


I  Covers  Fruit-Vegetable 
Field.  Send  for  Sample  Copy 

fSkmner  If  *«  w 

Packing  House  News 

EIGHTH  STREET.  DUNEDIN.  FLORIDA 


do  you  want / 

I  WILL  send  anyone  interested 
free  Bulletins  giving  practical 
information  on  Nitrate  for  any  of 
the  crops  listed  below.  Write 
name  and  address,  state  Bulletins 
wanted,  and  to  identify  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  add  the  number  2026. 


Apples 

Asparagus 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Celery 

Com 

Cotton 


Grapes 

Hay  Crops 

Lettuce 

Melons 

Peaches 

Pears 

Potatoes 


Sugar  Beets 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Tobacco 

Tomatoes 

Wheat 

Berries 

Garden  Crops 


Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 
Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
25  Madison  Avenue  New  York 

Nitrate 
of  Soda 


SULPHUR 

“ Bergenport  Brand** 

FOE  SPRAYING,  INSECTICIDE 
AND  DUSTING  PURPOSES 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 

1 OO  William  St.  New  York 


CADMC  HOMES  in  SUNNY  SOUTHERN  JERSEY 

rrllllllw  around  VINELAND.  Tlie  California  of  the 
East,  Mild  Climate,  Short  Winters,  Splen¬ 
did  land  and  markets.  WRITE  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

BRAY  &  MACGEORGE  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


WARNER  SAP  SPOUTS 


and  other 

LEADER  SUGAR  TOOLS 

the  best  ever 

SUGAR  MAKER’S 
GUIDE 

Information  on  Sugar  Making 
Free  for  the  asking 

The  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

Burlington,  Vt. 
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Nature  Notes 


Red  Squirrels  a  Nuisance 

The  daily  papers  have  printed  reports 
from  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.,  showing  that  red 
squirrels  have  become  a  pest.  It  is  said 
that  they  enter  houses  and  steal  food  and 
destroy  apples  and  other  fruits.  Some 
of  our  readers  from  the  North  Country 
tell  us  about  it : 

The  papers  do  not  exaggerate  about 
the  red  squirrels  having  become  a  nuis¬ 
ance  in  certain  localities.  They  certainly 
are  here  in  this  district  one  way  if  no 
other,  and  that  is  the  destroying  of  the 
song  birds’  eggs  in  the  nesting  season 
and  also  the  ruffed  grouse  eggs.  I  have 
to  watch  very  closely  to  keep  them  away 
from  robins’  nests  that  are  placed  close 
to  my  dwelling-house  in  shade  trees  and 
trees  around  my  bee-yard.  I  have  shot 
three  from  one  tree  in  one  day.  The 
tree  is  a  maple  and  28  ft.  from  my  front 
door.  They  are  not  very  destructive  in 
the  apple  trees,  as  it  is  the  seeds  they 
eat  and  beechnuts  and  butternuts  are 
plentiful  most  every  Fall.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  both  these  nuts  they  take  the 
apple  seeds,  or  pine  cones,  as  they  dif¬ 
fer  a  great  deal  from  the  chipmunk  in 
not  laying  up  a  food  supply  for  Winter 
of  any  account. 

This  little  fellow,  the  chipmunk,  will 
gather  beechnuts  and  shuck  two  quarts 


unkindly  tactics  we  must  deal  with  them 
with  a  stronger  hand.  Let  us  be  sure, 
however,  before  we  kill  and  destroy,  that 
we  know7  for  a  certainty  our  acts  are  jus¬ 
tified. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are 
those  who  would  kill  the  last  squirrel, 
destroy  the  last  survivor  of  the  deer 
family,  blow  up  the  last  remaining  beaver 
dam,  and  fell  to  earth  the  last  giant  tree 
of  the  great  woods,  leaving  this  Adiron¬ 
dack  playground  a  barren,  desolate  vraste, 
instead  of  a  fertile  oasis,  in  the  northern 
part  of  New  York  State. 

WILLET  HAND  ALL. 


Controlling  Burrowing  Animals 

This  is  the  easiest  w7ay  to  rid  your 
farm  of  animals  that  burrow  in  the 
ground  :  Take  an  old  sack,  sprinkle  with 
gasoline  and  shove  into  the  burrow,  keep 
your  face  awaya  from  danger,  and  throw 
in  a  lighted  match.  Cover  the  grave, 
quickly,  with  dirt.  A  painless  death, 
easily  done.  And  next  to  a  good  dog 
who  gets  them  you  cannot  find  a  better 
way.  It  is  sure  death.  F.  M.  P. 

Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


Cats  and  Babies 

In  regard  to  your  question  about  a  cat 
taking  one’s  breath,  may  not  the  whole 


This  is  the  way  many  farmers  handle  the  corn  fodder — hauling  it  in  as  needed. 
It  may  seem  like  a  great  waste  to  keep  the  fodder  out  in  the  snow7,  but  that  is  not 
always  so.  When  the  fodder  is  securely  tied  in  big  shocks,  with  the  top  drawn  in 
tight,  there  is  less  loss  than  w7hen  the  fodder  is  bunched  in  the  barn.  Unless  the 
fodder  is  powder  dry  when  it  goes  under  shelter  there  will  be  considerable  mold. 
By  using  a  sled  such  as  is  shown  in  the  picture  the  hauling  is  easy  and  the  fodder- 

feeds  out  well. 


or  even  more,  and  other  nut  meats  also, 
but  it  is  for  food  alone,  and  he  has  not 
the  mischievous  nature  of  the  red  squirrel. 
The  red  squirrel  is  a  bitter  enemy  to  the 
gray  and  black  squirrel,  and  compares, 
around  here  to  about  one  gray  to  50 
reds.  They  are  a  bold  and  intelligent 
little  animal,  and  will  steal  into  a  back 
room,  cellar,  or  barn  and  carry  off  grain 
and  nuts,  but  it  is  mostly  eaten  where 
found.  The  pine  cones  are  destroyed 
to  a  great  extent,  and  you  would  have  to 
be  quick  to  gather  the  tree  of  butternuts 
just  after  a  hard  frost  to  stop  him  from 
hiding  the  nuts  and  eating  them. 

I  do  not  think,  and  do  know7  in  fact, 
that  now7  the  red  squirrel  is  not  plen¬ 
tiful  enough  to  do  a  great  deal  of  damage 
to  an  apple  orchard,  but  our  white  pine 
seed,  birds’  eggs,  butternuts  and  beech¬ 
nuts,  are  being  destroyed  fast. 

FEED  A.  DUNNING. 


Red  Squirrels  Are  Pirates 

As  to  the  x’ed  squirrels  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  this  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of 
their  being  a  menace  to  the  dwellers  of 
the  Adirondack  park,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
as  to  this,  since  their  numbers  have 
greatly  increased  within  the  past  few7 
years,  and  we  do  know7  that  they  are  very 
destructive  to  our  bird  life.  All  through 
the  breeding  season  for  migratory  birds 
the  squirrels  are  active  in  searching  out 
the  nests,  especially  those  of  the  smaller 
birds,  such  a  bluebirds,  which  always 
nest  in  holes,  and  the  flickers,  or  “high- 
holds,”  as  they  are  more  commonly 
know-n.  These  little  rascals  not  only  car¬ 
ry  off  the  eggs  of  such  birds  as  they  can 
attack,  but  they  also  kill  and  devour  the 
young  in  the  nests.  I  have  seen  them  rob 
a  nest  containing  four  young  robins  in 
front  of  our  house,  and  w7e  have  also  seen 
them  kill  young  Jersey  Giant  chickens 
when  a  few7  days  old.  This  they  did  re¬ 
peatedly  this  past  season  at  our  farm. 
When  we  finally  discovered  who  the  real 
culprits  were  we  dispatched  them  with  a 
gun,  and  that  ended  the  mystery  of  for¬ 
mer  disappearances. 

However,  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question.  God  placed  the  w-ild  things 
about  us  for  a  living  purpose — not  a  dead 
one — and  so  long  as  they  do  not  do  us 
serious  damage  we  prefer  to  let  them 
live  but  w7hen  they  do  resort  to  these 


query  have  started  from  this?  Perhaps 
(many  years  ago)  a  cat  crawled  into  a 
cradle  and  lay  upon  a  tiny  baby’s  chest. 
The  child  could  not  cry,  etc.  It  died,  and 
folks  all  said  “The  cat  took  the  baby’s 
breath,”  meaning  it  smothered  it. 

Sandw7ich,  N.  Y.  O.  M.  B. 
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Fruit  Fog  Sprayers 


Mechanically  perfected— not  only  guaran¬ 
teed  to  develop  300  pounds  pressure  year  in, 
year  out,  but  so  simple  in  construction  that 
there  is  little  to  get  out  of  order.  Every  part  is 
easily  accessible.  The  pump  is  corrosion-proof. 

Pay  No  More  Than  You  Wan! 

You  can  pay  whatever  you  want  for  Hayes 
Sprayers.  We  quote  them  in  sizes  ranging  from 
3%  to  16  gals,  per  minute,  with  or  without  trucks, 
engines  or  special  equipment.  Hayes  Power 
Sprayers  vary  in  capacity  only.  The  smallest 
maintains  same  pressure  and  is  as  efficient 
and  satisfactory  as  largest  size. 

Send  for  Catalog 

showing  power  Sprayers,  for  every 
spraying  need.  A  full  line  of  barrels, 
bucket,  wheelbarrow  and  other  hand 
sprayers  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Distribution  and  dealers  in  all 
principal  cities 

HAYES  PUMP  &  PLANTER  COMPANY 
Dept.  411,  Galva,  III. 


Buy  Trees 

with  a 

Reputation 

Kelly’s  Trees 
are  all  sturdy, 
healthy,  per¬ 
fect  specimens. 
We  guarantee 
that  every  tree  sent  you  will  satisfy 
you  perfectly.  All  varieties,  trees 
for  every  locality  and  condition 
of  soil. 

Send  for  Free  1923  Fall 
Catalog 

Interesting,  helpful,  filled  with  valuable 
information  for  fall  planting  gleaned 
from  our  43  years’  experience  dealing 
direct  with  fruit  growers.  Get  our  1923 
Catalog  and  price  list,  entirely  free. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Peaches 
for  Profit 

pEACH  TREES  now  offer 
a  splendid  opportunity 
for  profit.  One  customer 
writes  that  he  sold  $1300 
worth  of  peaches  from  one 
acre  last  season.  Barnes’  Peach  Trees  are 
from  hardy  norrhern-grownstock— all  lead¬ 
ing  varielies— straight,  clean  and  true-to-name. 

We  oiler  standard  varieties  of  Apple,  Plum,  Cherry  and 
other  FruitTrees,  Sm>tll  Fruits  and  Ornamentals.  Buy 
your  trees  from  long-established  nurserymen,  with  a 
reputation  for  quality  and  accuracy. 

Write  today  for  Price  List  and  further  information. 


Box  8 


Yales ville.  Conn. 


MALONEY  TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamentals,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  for  fall  planting,  selected 
from  the  choicest  stock  grown  in 
our  400-aere  nurseries,  Direct  to 
you  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only. 
Write  for  free  descriptive  catalog. 
Full  Planting  Pay«.  We  prepay  transporta¬ 
tion  oliarges.  See  Page  1  of  Fall  Catalog. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO  ,  INC. 
Dinsville's  Pioneer  Nurseries,  36  Mein  St  ,  Dansville,  N.T. 


STRAWBERRIES 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  grow  them.  Get  our 
Book  of  Berries  and  learn  how. 
Lots  of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  in¬ 
formation.  Just  the  kind  you  want.  38 
years  in  the  business.  No  other 
Book  like  it.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  W.  Main  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  Book  Free 

TOWNSEND’S  20th  Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America's  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties,  and  Cultural  Directions.  Valuable 
to  every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St..  Salisbury.  Md. 


TULIPS 


Popular  Colors 
Sound  Bulbs 
Postpsid 

SINGLES— 30  for .  91.00  100  for  $3.00 

DA  It  WINS-25  for .  1.00  100  for  3.50 

HORROCKS  BROS.  R.  F.  D.  2  Concord.  Mass. 


For  Sale-TREES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

and  of  all  size.  Offer  some  nice  apple  trees  and  true 
the  name.  Also  full  line  of  nursery  stock — Peaches, 
Pears,  Plums.  Grape  Vine.  Get  our  Prices  and  Cat¬ 
alogue.  THE  R0CKFALL  NURSERY  CO..  Rockfall,  Conn. 


^  n  ft  n  p  A  paying  crop.  Special  prices  for  fall 
planting.  Send  us  your  want  list  of 


VINES 


trees,  grapes,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

RANSOM  SEED  S  NURSERY  C0-.  Boi  2.  Geneva, 0- 


PaanhTrsao  Fresh  dug— True  to  name— Budded  on 
rcdbllllGGS  hardy  stock.  Styer’s  Trees  flli  the  basket. 
All  varieties.  Stic  each.  (180  per  100  and  up. 

THE  STYER  GARDENS,  Wood  bourne.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa 


Norcross  and  Cob  Seed  Potatoes 

Co.  Agent  and  expert?  expressed  as  beautiful,  clean, 
bright.  Disease  free.  3e  per  lb.  F.  O.  B.  Station  or  farm. 
E.  E.  HIRES  -  Elmer,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-Certified  Green  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes 

Crop  yielded  300  bush,  per  acre.  U.  S.  grade,  No.  I 
stock,  $1.50  per  bushel  here.  Giants.  $1  per  hush. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  C.  NELSON,  West  Pawlet.Vt. 

MENOTOMY 
KNITTING  YARNS 

By  arrangement  direct  with  large  mills  specializing  in 
yarns  for  hand  knitting,  and  wilh  low  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion,  we  offer  exceptional  values.  Our  $1.60  grade  (10 
lbs.  or  more,  $1.60)  cannot  be  duplicated  except  ar.  con¬ 
siderably  higher  prices.  Buy  direct  and  save  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Sample  free,  or  order  from  thi»  adv.  with  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction  or  Money  Back.  Gray,  White 
Heather,  Blue,  Red. 

MENOTOMY  YARN  CO. 

202  Medford  St.  ARLINGTON,  MASS. 


Met ormkkh^Roii Improved  Husker  &  Shredder 

in  excellent  shape  and  ready  to  operate.  Used  very 
little  and  is  a  clean  Husker  and  does  its  work  well. 
Will  sell  cheap.  Apply  to 

Henry  W.  Satterthwaite  Woodbourne,  Pa. 


ACETYLENE  FIXTURES 

All  kinds,  by  parcel  post.  Globes,  lighters,  bui  ners,  sad¬ 
irons,  hot  plates,  etc.  New  and  used  generators  and 
parts  at  bargain  prices.  Circulars  free. 

C.  A.  BROWN  •  Manrtsville,  N.Y. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker.  335 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


A  Man  Who  is  Deaf  Has  Many  Strange  Experiences 

Some  are  amusing  while  others  are  pathetic  and  some¬ 
times  even  tragic. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood  has  been  deaf  for  years  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  marveled  at  his  cheerful  disposition 
and  his  ability  to  lead  such  an  active  life  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  defective  hearing.  Mr.  Collingwood  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  new  book  that  gives  many  interesting  insights  into 
the  life  of  one  who  is  hard  of  hearing. 

Adventures  in  Silence 

It  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures 
that  the  writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to 
hear.  It  pictures  the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
hear  the  voice  of  their  friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the 
laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in  an  interesting  way, 
many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have  noticed 
about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst 
of  temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story 
that  only  Mr.  Collingwood  can  write. 

The  book  contains  288  pages  and  is  beautifully  bound  in 
cloth.  The  price  is  only  $1.  Just  send  a  bill,  check  or 
money  order  today  and  the  book  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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SMrs.  Ford  Owner 

of  Cando,  N.  D.  thought 

the  Ford  had  been  overhauled 
oAnd  Tivhy 

A  FORD  owner  in  Cando,  N.  D.,  was  persuaded  to  drain 
the  old  oil  out  ol  his  crank-case  and  refill  with  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “E.” 

After  two  weeks  he  came  back  and  asked  for  some  more. 
He  said,  “I  didn’t  think  there  would  be  so  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  oil.  I  haven’t  cleaned  a  spark  plug  since  I  put  in 
that  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ‘E,’  and  I  use  only  half  as  much  oil. 
I  used  to  clean  the  spark  plugs  every  trip.  Even  my  wife 
noticed  the  difference.  She  got  in  the  car  to  go  up  town 
and  when  she  came  home  she  wanted  to  know  if  the  engine 
had  been  overhauled,  it  ran  so  smoothly.” 

The  striking  superiority  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  for 
Ford  engines  is  due  to  these  facts:  (i)  “E”  distributes  per¬ 
fectly  to  every  frictional  surface;  (2)  “E”  stands  up  per¬ 
fectly  under  Ford  heat  conditions;  (3)  “E”  provides  a  thor¬ 
ough  piston  ring  seal  and  (4)  “E”  gives  unusual  freedom 
from  carbon. 

*  All  of  this  can  be  proved  as  quickly  in  your  Ford  engine 
as  it  was  in  the  engine  in  Cando,  N.  D. 


IN  BUYING  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  from  your  dealer,  if  t 
safest  to  purchase  in  original  packages.  Look  for  the  red. 
Gargoyle  on  the  container. 


The  Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Chart  specifies  the  grade  of 
Gargoyie  Mobiloil  for  every  make  and  model  of  car.  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  “  E”  is  the  correct  grade  for  Fords.  If  you 
drive  another  make  of  car ,  send  for  our  booklet,  “  Correct 
Lubrication .’  ’ 


Tractor  Lubrication 


r  .  . , 

The  correct  engine  lubricant  for  the 

I  FORDSON  TRACTOR  is  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “BB”  in  summer  and  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  “A”  in  winter.  The  cor- 

I I  rect  oil  for  all  other  tractors  is  specified 

|j _ in  our  Chart.  Ask  for  it  at  your  dealer’s. 


Address  our  nearest  branch: 


New  York 

( Main  Office) 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

Milwaukee 

Buffalo 


Boston 
Detroit 
Minneapolis 
Des  Moines 
Rochester 


Chicago 
St.  Louis 
Pittsburgh 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Dallas 

Oklahoma  City 


VACUUM  OIL  COM 


New  England  Notes 


Fertilizing  Fruit  Trees. — It  is  pret¬ 
ty  well  understood  that  much  fertilizer 
has  been  wasted  on  fruit  trees.  Now  the 
one  fertilizer  which  apples  particularly 
seem  to  need  is  nitrogen.  In  whatever 
form  it  is  to  be  applied,  it  should  be  put 
on  as  early  in  April  as  possible.  Results 
show  that  it  is  better  to  use  all  of  the 
fertilizer  at  one  time  than  to  distribute 
it  through  the  season.  As  much  as  6  or 
8  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  can  be  given  to 
to  each  well-grown  tree.  Caution  must  be 
used  with  young  trees,  however.  Half  a 
pound  is  plenty,  and  it  should  be  spread 
in  a  circle  around  the  trunk  at  some  little 
distance.  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
necessity,  of  lime  in  New  England,  but 
the  only  benefit  which  lime  has  on  fruit 
trees  is  indirect,  according  (o  the  best 
knowledge  at  present.  Lime  seems  to 
have  no  results  on  cultivated  land,  but 
when  used  on  sod  it  helps  to  bring  in 
more  clover,  which,  when  plow’ed  under, 
helps  the  tree. 

Apples  That  Are  Popular. — Al¬ 
though  all  of  New  England  grows  good 
apples,  probably  the  best  Massachusetts 
fruit  comes  from  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  Apples  from  the  Berkshires  seem 
to  keep  a  little  longer  than  those  raised 
elsewhere.  The  Berkshire  Baldwins 
grown  in  sod  are  remarkably  firm  in 
texture,  and  although  inclined  to  be  small 
are  unsurpassed  for  shipping.  Baldwins 


though  the  beans  themselves  are  excellent 
for  table  use.  There  are  several  other 
vegetables  which  have  attractive  flowers. 
Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  border  of  rhu¬ 
barb  which  was  distinctly  ornamental.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  rhubarb  is  not  im¬ 
proved,  to  say  the  least,  by  allowing  it  to 
go  to  seed,  but  a  long  row  of  thrifty 
plants  crowned,  by  heavy  heads  of  blos- 
some  is  distinctly  novel  and  attractive. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


A  Pest  of  Locusts 

On  page  1145  W.  E.  J.  has  a  note  on 
locusts.  We  are  afflicted  up  here  with 
locusts  that  spread  from  the  roots,  but 
not  200  or  300  ft.  away  from  the  main 
tree ;  25  or  30  ft.,  even  to  50  ft.,  is  com¬ 
mon.  They  are  a  downright  pest,  and  ac¬ 
tually  poison  the  ground.  It  is  costing 
me  a  fortune  now  to  dig  up  the  roots  in 
one  small  grove.  The  borers  killed  the 
trees,  but  the  roots  are  sprouting  worse 
than  ever.  Eternal  digging  out  is  about 
the  only  salvation.  If  W.  E.  J.  can  plow 
and  follow  the  plow  with  pickax,  and 
take  out  every  fiber  in  sight,  he  will  have 
peace  for  a  while.  An  inch  of  root  will 
sprout  again  in  time.  If  there  is  a  goat 
around,  let  him  do  the  browsing  of  the 
sprouts.  I  was  told  cows  would  eat  the 
young  sprouts  and  finally  kill  the  root. 
I  find  plowing  the  best  thing,  as  I  can 


Rhubarb  as  Ornamental  Border 


retain  their  high  popularity,  but  other 
kinds  of  apples  are  rapidly  displacing 
some  of  the  older  sorts..  New  England  is 
demanding  more  and  more  the  highly  col¬ 
ored  red  apple.  The  Yellow  Transpar¬ 
ent  is  a  good  apple,  hut  does  not  sell  well 
unless  shipped  out  of  the  State.  Many 
Yellow  Transparent  trees  are  being  graft¬ 
ed  over.  The  Canat'  in  apple  called 
Crimson  Beauty  bids  fair  to  become  a 
leading  New  England  variety.  It  is  sev¬ 
eral  days  ahead  of  the  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent,  bears  annually,  and  b^slos  to 
produce  when  young.  The  Williams  is 
grown  with  profit  close  to  the  cities.  It 
attracts  the  eye,  but  is  a  very  poor 
keeper.  Some  growers  do  not  pick  this  ' 
fruit,  but  allow  it  to  fall  on  piles  of 
straw  or  hay  placed  under,  the  trees. 
This  is  one  of  the  apples  which  is  good 
only  for  eating  out  of  hand,  not  being 
useful  for  pies  or  sauce.  The  one  point 
against  the  Wealthy  is  the  fact  that  it 
fruits  well  only  every  other  year.  Ama¬ 
teurs  should  have  two  trees,  so  that  one 
will  bear  every  year.  They  can  bring 
this  about  if  both  trees  bear  the  same 
season  by  picking  all  the  apples  from 
one  while  the  fruit  is  still  small.  Al¬ 
though  Gravenstein  is  not  a  red  apple, 
the  Boston  market  is  very  fond  of  it.  P 
is  a  profitable  apple  to  grow,  but  does 
not  make  a  vigorous  tree.  The  best  plan 
to  follow  is  to  plant  Stark  and  graft  to 
Gravenstein  so  as  to  have  a  strong  trunk. 
Of  course  the  McIntosh  apple  has  come 
to  be  very  much  in  favor,  and  Middlesex 
County  is  building  up  a  tremendous  rep¬ 
utation  for  this  variety.  The  growers  in 
this  county  now  have  their  own  station, 
with  a  power  grading  machine,  and  are 
trying  to  develop  a  modern  marketing 
system.  Red  Delicious  has  proved  a  sur¬ 
prise.  Growers  who  refused  to  plant  it 
at  first  now  admit  that  they  made  a  mis¬ 
take.  The  fruit  is  in  fine  demand,  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  poor  apple  for  cooking  be¬ 
cause  of  its  mild  flavor.  In  Maine  the 
Northern  Spy  is  a  very  satisfactory  vari¬ 
ety.  It  doesn’t  do  as  well  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  as  a  rule.  This  year’s  crop  has 
been  a  good  one,  however,  because  of  the 
cool  Summer,  as  the  Spy  likes  cool 
weather.  It  is  rather  a  curious  fact  that 
Rhode  Island  Greenings  bring  a  dollar  a 
barrel  more  in  New  York.  City  than  in 
Roston.  In  spite  of  their  long  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  Greening,  New  England 
people  have  never  been  heavy  buyers. 

Ornamental  R.hurarb. — -Many  gar¬ 
den-makers  grow  Scarlet  Runner  beans 
more  for  ornament  than  for  food,  al- 


keep  the  vegetable  garden  free  of  sprouts 
by  that  means,  and  it  is  between  two 
groves.  Dig  and  plow,  and  do  not  wait 
till  the  roots  are  big  and  heavy. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  husson. 


Hungarian  Vetch 

A  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin 
(No.  1174)  has  just  been  published  on 
the  Hungarian  vetch  ( Vicia  pannonica, 
S.  P.  I.  No.  17027)  by  Roland  McKee, 
Office  of  Forage-Crop  Investigations,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Plant  Industry.  Mr.  McKee  has 
furnished  the  following  note  concerning 
this  vetch  : 

“Hungarian  vetch  was  first  introduced 
into  the  United  States  in  1905  under 
S.  P.  I.  No.  17027.  It  is  proving  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  and  about  1,000,000  lbs.  of  seed 
were  produced  in  Western  Oregon  in 
1923.  It  is  intermediate  between  Vicia 
sativa  and  V.  villosa  in  Winter  hardi¬ 
ness,  and  under  ordinary  conditions  will 
stand  about  10  degrees  Fahr.  above  zero. 
In  the  southern  half  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Pacific  Coast  area  it 
should  be  Fall  sown.  One  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  this  vetch  is  its 
ability  to  grow  on  heavy  wet  lands  and 
still  produce  a  fair  crop.  It  will  stand 
much  wetter  soil  conditions  than  common 
vetch  or  hairy  vetch. 

“Also  it  is  comparatively  immune  from 
aphis  attacks,  suffering  but  little  when 
other  vetches  are  seriously  damaged. 

“It  has  good  seed  habits  and  yields  an 
abundance  of  seed.” 


The  Bookshelf 

The  Farm  Cook  and  Rule  Book,  by 
Nell  B.  Nichols.  This  book  is  designed 
to  preserve  many  of  the  old-time  country 
recipes,  reducing  to  rule  while  keeping 
their  original  excellence.  It  also  contains 
modern  rules  for  canning,  and  a  great 
deal  of  general  household  information, 
including  the  care  of  meat  at  buc-hering 
time.  A  useful  book,  bringing  together 
many  things  the  housekeeper  will  wish  to 
know.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York;  295  pages;  price  $3. 


“Mamma,”  asked  Freddie,  “are  we  go¬ 
ing  to  heaven  some  day?”  “I  hope  so,” 
was  the  reply.  “I  wish  papa  could  go, 
too,”  continued  the  little  fellow.  “Well, 
and  don’t  you  think  he  will?”  asked  his 
mother.  “Oh,  no,”  replied  Freddie ;  “he 
could  not  leave  his  businesa” — Path¬ 
finder. 
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ROOFING 

Special  Snaps  For 
Quick  Keen  Buyers 


We  are  offering  a  limited  quantity  of  roll 
roofing  in  various  grades  for  immediate 
acceptance  and  shipment  as  follows: 

Smooth  Surfaced  Roofing 

This  material  is  built  on  three  different  weights 
of  felt,  well  saturated,  and  surfaced  smooth.  It  is 
easy  to  lay  on  any  roof,  and  can  be  adapted  to 
any  conditions  as  follows: 

No.  SC-1  Light  weight, per  roll  of  108  sq.  ft.  $1.00 
No.  SC-2  Med. weight,  per  roll  of  108  sq.  ft.  1.20 
No.  SC-3  Heavyweight,  per  roll,  108  sq.  ft.  1.40 

Redand  Grey- Green  Slate 
Coated  Roofing 

No.  SC-4  This  material  is  brand  new  85  to  90 
pound  stock,  built  on  a  heavy  felt,  and  surfaced 
with  red  or  grey-green  crushed  slate.  $150 

Price  per  roll  of  108  square  feet .  - — 

No.SC-5  This  stock  is  more  or  less  defective  as 
to  slate  coating;  two  to  three  lengths  $1  15 
to  the  roll.  Sold  as  is  per  roll  of  108  sq.  ft.  - 

Roofing  for  Repair  Jobs 

No.  SC-6  Lot  TM-4.  This  material  is  put  up  in 
full  rolls,  running  from  three  to  four  lengths  to 
the  roll.  Suitable  for  small  roofs,  repair  jobs, 
patching,  and  lining.  It  is  known  as  repair  job, 
or  spliced  roofing.  Price  per  roll  of  108  fiE£C 
square  feet . . . . . 

NOTE:  Nails  and  cement  will  be 
furnished  at  lOc  per  roll  extra, 
for  any  of  the  above  material. 
Dept.  SC- 37 

All  Prices  are  f.o.b.Chicago 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO 


The  Early  Buyer  Buys  Right — 

FERTILIZERS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Winter  and  Spring  delivery. 

“Croxton  Brand” 

Commercial  mixtures  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  Special  prices  on  carload  lots. 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA,  ACID  PHOS¬ 
PHATE,  NITRATE  OF  SODA,  BLOOD 
AND  TANKAGE,  MURIATE  OF  POTASH, 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH,  BONE  MEAL 

The  early  buyer  buys  right  and  at  the 
right  price.  Take  advantage  of  present 
low  prices  and  insure  yourself  against 
advance  when  demand  is  larger. 
Advise  requirements  for  quotation 

IV.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


Sold  Direct  to  You 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  in-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Gef  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

Tell*  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILD  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Houee  in  America— Ettab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

/CANVAS  COVERS n, 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Protect  your  machines,  wagons  and  tools  from  the  sun 
and  storms  and  they  will  last  twice  as  long.  We  make 
canvas  covers  of  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices  today 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  -  BOBBINS,  Inc! 
Dept,  K,  2  6  Front  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  Short-stemmed  Sunflower 

I  send  a  picture  of  myself  and  sun¬ 
flower  as  a  contrast  to  the  one  of  the 
girl  and  her  sunflower  in  a  late  number 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  shows  what  can  he 
done  by  selection,  and  the  things  one  has 
to  contend  with  in  improving  and  keeping 
plants  true  to  type. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  some  White 
Wonder  sunflowers,  one  of  which  had 
the  “big  head”  and  short  stem.  It  has 
bred  quite  true,  but  this  year  it  has 


shown  some  crossing  with  the  Mammoth 
Russian  and  also  a  jet  black.  The  heignt 
of  this  sunflower  is  3  ft.  7  in.  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  head.  The  head  is  a  trifle  over 
12  in.  Most  of  the  flowers  were  about  as 
large  where  they  were  properly  thinned. 
They  wei'e  planted  May  9,  and  after  July 
4  have  had  no  rain. 

My  idea  is  that  this  type  of  sunflower 
would  be  a  boon  to  poultrymen ;  but 
probably  no  advantage  when  used  for 
silage.  To  get  best  results  it  should  he 
planted  in  rows  3  ft.  wide  and  plants  not 
closer  than  2  ft.,  or  perhaps  better,  30x30 
in.  each  way.  s.  T.  walker. 

Oregon. 


Garden  Truck  for  Boarders 

During  the  Summer  months  we  have 
quite  a  number  of  Summer  boarders,  and 
each  year  our  garden  truck  does  not  start 
to  mature  until  the  boarding  season  is 
nearly  over.  Other  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
engaged  in  the  same  line  as  we  are,  are 
using  garden  produce  a  month  ahead  of 
us.  Would  you  recommend  Fall  plow¬ 
ing  and  fertilizing?  I  would  like  all  the 
information  you  can  give  on  the  following 
crops :  Sweet  corn,  peas,  beans,  tomatoes, 
beets  and  kohl-rabi.  What  kind  of  soil 
should  I  pick  out,  and  what  exposure 
should  it  have?  This  year  we  planted  on 
land  that  was  of  a  sandy  loam  formation, 
and  it  was  the  first  time  in  a  number  of 
years  that  it  had  been  heavily  fertilized. 

East  Haddam,  Conn.  s.  s. 

A  good  sandy  loam  with  a  southern  ex¬ 
posure  is  best.  Early  Mayflower  for 
sweet  corn,  planted  May  10,  should  give 
you  corn  fit  for  table  the  last  of  July. 
Hundredfold  peas,  planted  April  15,  will 
give  you  peas  June  15.  Plant  again  May 
1  for  a  succession  crop.  Early  Valentine 
(green)  and  Refugee  (Wax  (yellow) 
beans,  planted  May  1  are  ready  for  use 
July  1.  Early  Egyptian  beet,  sown  April 
15,  should  be  ready  for  use  July  1.  Set 
large  transplanted  Bonnie  Best  tomato 
plants  May  15;  fruit  will  be  ripe  July  20. 
Early  White  Vienna  kohl-rabi  sown  May 
1  would  be  ready  for  use  July  15. 

WM,  PERKINS. 


Treatment  of  Gooseberry 

Would  you  tell  me  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  for  a  gooseberry  bush?  Every  year 
we  have  blossoms,  but  they  disappear  be¬ 
fore  turning  into  berries.  How  and  when 
should  it  be  pruned?  MRS.  H.  B. 

Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Gooseberries  and  currants  call  for  much 
the  same  treatment,  excepting  that  goose¬ 
berries  will  carry  more  fruit  on  old  wood 
than  will  currants.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  not  a  good  plan  to  have  many  canes 
older  than  three  years  of  age,  and  be¬ 
tween  four  to  10  shoots  to  the  bush  is 
sufficient.  In  the  Fall  is  a  good  time  to 
cut  out  the  old  shoots.  Then  in  the 
Spring  the  very  vigorous  shoots  should 
be  cut  hack  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
their  growth,  and  all  the  small,  weak 
shoots  from  the  crown  should  be  removed. 

H.  B.  T. 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


“I  SAY  y’know,  all  these  bills  are  dated 
months  before  we  were  married.”  “Yes 
darling,  I  know  they  are.”  “Well,  it’s  a 
bit  thick  to  expect  me  to  pay  for  the  bait 
I  was  caught  with.” — The  Passing  Show. 


"STRAIGHT  -  LINE” 

light  rubbers  for  the  whole  family 


If  you  want  to  save  money  on  your  rubber 
footwear  bills 

—  look  for  the  Red  Line  Wound  the  Top 

If  you  want  the  uniform  quality  of  the  genuine 
Goodrich-made  "Hi-Press”  Boots  and  Shoes 
made  possible  by  fifty  years’  manufacturing 
experience 

— ask  for  the  Red  Line  Wound  the  Top 

If  you  want  the  unequalled  service  and  comfort 
that  have  made  "Hi -Press”  first  choice  with 
millions  of  users,  there  is  just  one  sure  way 
to  get  it 

— insist  on  the  Red  Line  Wound  the  Top 

Sixty- five  thousand  dealers  sell  and  recommend  "Hi-Press.” 
THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO.,  Akron ,  Ohio 

MAKERS  OF  THE  SILVERTOWN  CORD  TIRE 


Goodrich 


MubberFootuiear 
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Market  News  and 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  12  to  13c;  heavy,  lb., 
10%c ;  veal,  lb.,  13c ;  mutton,  lb.,  18  to 
20c;  lamb,  lb.,  25  to  35c;  beef,  lb.,  S  to 
14c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  23  to  2oc;l 
chickens,  lb.,  20  to  26c;  geese,  lb.,  30c  ;j 
guinea  hens,  each,  75c  to  $1 ;  pigeons, 
pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  _  oOc ; 

chickens,  lb.,  45c ;  geese,  lb.,  40  to  50c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  65c ;  eggs,  65  to  75c ; 
duck  eggs,  70c ;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  •>•->  to 
4  0c 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  .$1.50 ;  grapes,  lb.,  4 
to  5c ;  pears,  bu..  $1.50  to  $o ;  peaches, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  _ .  , 

Beans,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $8;  Lima,  bu., 
$3.50  to  $4;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  2o  to 
30c;  bu.,  $1:  cabbage,  doz.,  oO  to  <5c, 
carrots,  bu.,  75c ;  celery,  doz  bunches,  oOc 
to  $1;  eggplant,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $— >0 , 
endive,  doz.  heads,  50c;  garlic,  lb.,  10c, 
honey,  qt.,  65  to  7oc;  cap,  2o  to  30c  .let¬ 
tuce,  head,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  leaf,  bunch,  « 
to  6e;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  _oc , 
bu.,  $1.75;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  oOc ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  OOc  to  *1 .20  -  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  30c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  <oe,  tur- 
Hips,  b«„  *1  to  $1.25 ;  tomatoes  bu, 
$1.50;  green  peppers,  bu.,  $l.oO  to 
red  peppers,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.2o ;  caulifimvcr, 
head,  10  to  15c ;  crate,  75c  to  $--50. 
mushrooms,  qt.,  45c ;  pumpkins,  each,  30 
to  15c;  Winter  squash,  crate,  $1;  lb.,  -c. 

Hay!  No.  1,  ton  $20;  No.  2,  $15. 
Straw,  ton,  $14  to  $1<  ;  wheat,  bu.,  , 
oats,  bu.,  OOc;  corn,  bu.,  95c. 

ROCHESTER 

lave  Poultry — Broilers,  lb„  20  to  23c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  18  to  24c;  stags,  lb.,  1-  to  15c, 
old  roosters,  lb.,  12c ;  guinea  fowls,  each, 
30  to  50c;  pigeons,  each,  lo >  to  -Oc, 
ducks,  lb.,  20  to  23c;  geese,  lb.,  18  to 
22c ;  rabbits,  pair,  50  to  60c.  . 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  30  to  <ioc , 

eggs,  55  to  60c.  .  ^  ok. 

Apples— Baldwin,  bu.,  $1  to  ' 
Gravenstein,  $2;  Greening,  $1  to  $1.10, 
Twenty  Ounce,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  grapes, 
14-qt.  basket,  $1  to  $1.15;  prunes,  basket 
75  to  80c;  pears,  Sheldon,  basket,  60  to 
75c ;  Seckel,  basket,  75c  to  $1 ;  quinces, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  beets,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25c ;  bu..  90c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  75  to  OOc ;  ton,  $18 ;  carrots,  bu., 
50  to  60c;  cauliflower,  doz.,  $1  to  $- , 
lettuce,  doz.  heads,  25  to  35c ;  Boston, 
crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  onions,  yellow,  bu., 
$1.70  to  $1.75;  100  lbs.,  $3.25  to  $3.50; 
Spanish,  crate,  $2.50;  parsnips,  market 
basket.  60  to  70c;  peppers,  green,  basket, 
45  to  50c ;  red,  basket,  80c  to  $1 ;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c 
to  $1 ;  romaine,  doz.  heads,  25  to  30c ; 
radishes,  market  basket,  50  to  65c;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  bu.,  75  to  80c V  spinach,  bu.,  65  to 
75c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  2  to  2%c; 
sweet  potatoes,  bbl.,  $3  25  to  $3.50;  to¬ 
matoes,  basket,  35  to  60c;  green,  basket, 
25  to  30c;  turnips,  bu.,  OOc  to  $1;  green 
beans,  14-qt.  basket,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  wax 
beans,  14-qt.  basket,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  veg¬ 
etable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c. 

Hay,  No.  1.  Timothy,  ton,  $18  to  $22  ; 
clover  or  Alfalfa,  ton.  $18  to  $20;  mixed, 
ton,  $18  to  $20;  oat.  straw,  ton,  $14  to 
$16;  wheat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16;  rye 
straw,  ton,  $20. 

JOHNSON  CITY-EN  DICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c  :  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c  ;  round 
steak,  lb.,  24c;  sirloin  steak,  lbs.,  25c; 
pork  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c  ; 
veal  chops,  lb.,  30c;  woodchuck,  lb.,  30c; 
rabbits,  dressed,  lb..  35c;  pigs,  6  weeks 
old.  each,  $5  ;  milk  goats,  each,  $25. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  30c;  fowls, 
heavy,  lb.,  30c :  geese,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb., 
30c;  broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
35c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  35c ;  geese,  lb., 
35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb.,  35e. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  66c ;  duck  eggs,  70c ; 
milk,  qt.,  10c- ;  buttermilk,  qt..  5c ;  skim- 
milk,  qt..  5e :  cream,  qt.,  75c ;  goats’ 
milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb.,  53c ; 
best  dairy,  lb.,  50c;  cheese,  cream,  lb„ 
32c ;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Apples,  bu..  $1  to  $1.75;  selected,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.50;  grapes,  lb.,  10c;  peaches, 
bu.,  $2  to  $-3.75 ;  pears,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
crabapples,  peck,  35c ;  shell  beans,  qt., 
10c;  beans,  dry.  lb.,  9c;  beets,  bunch, 
5c;  bu.,  $1.40:  cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  carrots, 
lb.,  5c;  bu.,  $1.25;  Cauliflower,  lb.,  Sc; 
celery,  3  bunches,  25_c ;  citrou.  lb.,  10e; 
green  peppers,  doz.  25c ;  kale,  peck.  20c ; 
lettuce,  head,  5c- ;  Boston,  head.  10c; 
onions,  lb.,  6c;  bu.,  $2.75;  pickling,  qt., 
12c ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  potatoes,  peck, 
30c;  bu.,  $1.20;  pumpkins,  each,  10  to 
15c;  radishes,  bunch,  5c;  Summer  squash, 
lb.,  3c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  5c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c;  Swiss  chard,  lb.,  10c;  to¬ 
matoes,  lb.,  5e ;  turnips,  bunch,  5c;  bu., 
80c.  ^  ,  _ 

Sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  bread,  loaf,  oc ; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  clover  honey, 
card,  23c;  strained,  lb.,  18c:  popcorn, 
shelled,  3  lbs..  25c ;  butternuts,  bu..  $l.o0 ; 
walnuts,  qt.,  loe;  apple  vinegar,  gal.,  3oc ; 
sweet  potatoes,  8  lbs.,  25c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  and  eggs  are  strong,  but  poul¬ 
try  is  weak  of  heavy -receipts.  Vegetables 


are  mostly  steady.  Peaches  and  home¬ 
grown  melons  are  about  out  of  market. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  very  firm  ;  creamery,  40  to  53c; 
(dairy,  crocks,  38  to  42c ;  common,  15  to 
j25c.  Cheese,  steady  ;  longhorns,  new,  28 
to  29c ;  daisies,  flats,  27  to  28c ;  Limbur- 
ger,  30  to  31c ;  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs, 
firm  ;  hennery,  54  to  66c  ;  State  and  West¬ 
ern  candled,  38  to  49c ;  storage,  34  to  40c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady ;  turkeys,  35  to 
42c;  fowls,  23  to  32c;  chickens,  20  to 
32c ;  broilers,  28  to  43c- ;  capons,  36  to 
40c;  old  roosters,  20  to  22c;  ducks,  32  to 
.Tic ;  geese.  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry,  slack  ; 
turkeys,  35  to  40c;  fowls,  16  to  24c; 
chickens,  19  to  23c;  old  roosters,  14  to 
17c;  ducks,  20  to  25c;  geese,  18  to  20c; 
pigeons,  pair,  25  to  35c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apple,  active ;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2.50;  Northern  Spy,  Fameuse,  $1.50  to 
$2;  Jonathan,  Twenty  Ounce,  Wealthy, 
$1.25  to  $1.75 ;  King,  Pound  Sweet,  Hub- 
bardson,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Greening,  Tail- 
man  Sweet,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  windfalls,  50  to 
75c.  Potatoes,  firm  ;  homegrown,  bu.,  80c 
to  $1.10;  sweets,  bbl.,  $2.75  to  $3.25. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  closing  out ;  homegrown,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50.  Cantaloupes,  crate,  $2  to 
$2.50;  Casabas,  honeydews,  $1.25  to 
$2.50. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  steady;  Bartletts,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$3;  Clapp,  $2.25  to  $3;  Seckel,  Shel¬ 
don,  Duchess,  $1.75  to  $2.  Plums,  steady  ; 
4-qt.  basket.  15  to  25c;  prunes,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75.  Quinces,  easy;  fancy,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25.  Grapes,  firm;  Concord,  Niag¬ 
ara,  20-lb.  basket.  OOc  to  $1.25 ;  Tokay, 
box,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Malaga,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 
Cranberries,  steady ;  50-lb.  box,  $2  to 
$2.25. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  firm  ;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $9  to 
$10;  red  kidney,  $8.50  to  $9;  marrow, 
pea,  medium,  $7  to  $7.50.  Onions,  steady ; 
homegrown,  bu..  $2.75  to  $3 ;  Spanish, 
crate.  $2  to  $2.25;  State,  c-wt.,  $2.85  to 
$3.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  artichokes,  drum,  $7 
(o  $10;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper, 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
cabbage,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  cauliflower,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  cel¬ 
ery,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25;  cucumbers,  hot¬ 
house,  doz.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  eggplant,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2;  endive,  doz.,  85c-  to  $1;  let¬ 
tuce,  box.  $1.75  to  $2;  parsley,  doz, 
bunches,  40  to  50e;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2  ;  peppers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  pumpkins, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.35  :  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
25  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  squash, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  tomatoes,  bu..  $1.75  to 
$2 ;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  yel¬ 
low,  60  to  85c ;  vegetable  oyster,  doz. 
bunches,  OOc  to  $1. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet;  white  comb,  20  to  23c; 
dark,  12  to  18c.  Maple  products,  inac¬ 
tive:  sugar,  lb.,  10  to  ISc;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.25  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  firm ;  Timothy,  bulk,  tou.  $16  to 
$20 ;  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $19 ;  rye  straw, 
$12  to  $15;  oat  aud  wheat  straw,  $10  to 
$12.  Wheat  bran,  lower ;  ton,  c-arlot, 
$32 ;  middlings.  $32 ;  red  dog,  $36.50 ; 
cottonseed  meal,  $48.70 ;  oilmeal,  $46 ; 
hominy,  $42.50;  gluten.  $49.15;  oat  feed, 
$16.50 ;  rye  middlings.  $32.90.  J.  W.  C. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 


apples 

McIntosh,  bbl..  $3  to  $6.50;  Twenty 
Ounce,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  Wolf  River,  $2  to 
$3 ;  Baldwin,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

BEANS 

Pea.  $6  to  $6.75 ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to  $8 ; 
red  kidney,  $7  to  $8.25. 

butter 

Creamery,  best,  49%  to  50c ;  firsts,  46 
to  48c ;  seconds,  43  to  45c. 

EGGS 

Nearby,  best.  75  to  76c;  mixed,  72  to 
74c- ;  Western,  60  to  65c. 

potatoes 

Maine,  100  lbs..  $1.65  to  $1.75 ;  nearby, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.15. 


ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley,  100  lbs.,  $2.50  to 
$2.75 ;  New  York  State,  $2.75  to  $3.25. 

FRUIT 

Cranberries,  bbl..  $6  to  $7 ;  pears,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.50;  grapes,  2-lb.  basket,  20  to 
22c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  IS  to  25c;  chickens,  19  to  25c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  26  to  32c- :  chickens,  3S  to  42c; 
ducklings,  2S  to  30c ;  squabs,  doz.,  $3 
to  $4. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.,  7oc  to  $1 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers.  bu..  $2.50  to  $9 ;  lettuce,  bu , 
50  to  75c;  tomatoes,  bu..  $1  to  $2.50; 
spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  squash,  bbl., 
$1.50  to  $2. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $30  to  $31 ;  No.  2,  $26 
to  $27 ;  No.  3,  $22  to  $23 ;  clover  mixed, 
$22  to  $26.  Straw,  rye,  $27  to  $28;  oat, 
$13  to  $15. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

November  1,  1923. 

MILK 

November  milk  prices  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  as  follows:  League  Pool,  Class 
1,  $3.45;  class  2A,  $2  25;  class  2B, 
$2.40;  class  2C.  $2.35;  class  3,  $2.20. 

Non-pool  flat  price,  $3.05 ;  Class  .1, 
$3.10;  class  2,  $2. 

Sheffield  Farms,  flat  price,  $3.05. 

Under  the  flat  price  the  buyer  takes  all 
the  milk  produced  and  the  quotation  is 
for  3  per  cent  milk  at  the  200  mile  zone. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  .  . 
Good  to  choice  . 
Lower  grades  . .  . 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  good 
Packing  stock 

Danish  . 

Argentine  . 


$0.50@$0.51 
.  .44  @  .49 

.38  @  .41 

,48@  .491/2 

.39  @  .47 

,28@  .32 

.47(5}  .48 

.42@  .45 


CHEESE 

Full  cream  specials  ..  .$0.26% @$0.27 

Average  run  . 24% @  .25% 

Skims  . 10  @  .19 

Utica,  N.  Y.  market .  .23% 

EGGS 

Receipts  contain  a  good  many  pullet 
eggs.  These  sell  from  38  to  40c  for  very 
small  to  55  to  60c  for  larger  approaching 
normal  size,  all  fresh  stock. 

White,  choice  to  fancy . $0.83@$0.S4 

Medium  to  good . 60@  .75 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best..  .67@  .70 

Gathered,  best  . 60@  .6- 

Common  to  good . 42@  .48 

Storage,  best . 42 @  .43 

Common  to  good . 30@  .40 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0-22 @$0.29 

Chickens  . 22@  — ■> 

Roosters  . 14  @  .15 

Ducks  . 23@  .--4 

Geese  . 23  @  .24 

Turkeys  . 45@  .50 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring  . $0.50@$0.60 

Old,  best  . 35@  .40 

Common  to  good . 30@  .33 

Chickens,  best . 41  @  .42 

Fair  to  good . 33  @  .40 

Fowls  . 21  @  .33 

Roosters  . 15 @  .19 

Ducks  . . . 25 @  .28 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz..  .  7.50@  9.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  6  00@  7.00 

6  to  8  lbs .  3.00@  5.75 

Spring  guineas,  pr . 1.00@  1.50 

FRUIT 

Apples — ‘McIntosh,  bbl . $4. 

Wealthy  .  2 

Winter  Banana .  2. 

King  .  3. 

Twenty  Ounce .  3. 

Holland  Pippin  .  4, 

Delicious  .  2, 

Jonathan  .  2. 

Wolf  River  .  2. 

Grimes  . 2, 

York  .  2 

Blush  .  2. 

Pears — Bartlett,  bbl.  . 5. 

Bu.  basket  .  1. 

Seckel,  bbl .  5, 

Kieffer,  bbl . 1. 

Plums,  14-qt.  basket . 

Grapes.  20-lb.  basket . 

8-till  crate  .  1. 

Peaches — State,  bu.  basket.. 

Cranberries,  bbl . 7. 

Crabapples,  bu .  1. 


00@$9.00 
,50@  5.50 


,50@ 
,00@ 
,00@ 
,00@ 
.00  @ 
,00@ 
.50@ 
.50@ 
,00@ 
,50@ 


4.00 

5.00 

5.50 

5.50 
5.00 

3.50 

5.50 
3.00 
3.75 

4.50 


00@10.00 
00@  3.25 
00@10.00 
50@  4.50 


25  @ 
90@ 
25  @ 
75  @ 
00@ 
50@ 


.40 

1.05 

1.35 

1.00 

9.00 

5.00 


VEGETABLES 


.$1 


Beets,  bu . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1 

Ton  . 19 

Parsley,  bu .  1 

Eggplant,  bu . 2, 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 2. 

Peppers,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 1. 

Cauliflower,  large  crate  ....  2, 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1, 

Spinach,  bu . 

Peas,  N.  C.,  bu.  basket .  3, 

Squash,  bu . 1 

String  beans,  bu . 1 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate .  1. 

Turnips,  bbl .  1 

Cucumbers,  bu .  3 

Watercress,  100  bunches  ...  2. 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts..  1. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  150-lb.  sack  . . 

Long  Island,  150  lbs.  . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl.  . . 


00@$1.15 
,75@  1.12 
.65  @  1.80 
00  @25  00 
00@  1.25 
50 @  4.00 


.75  @ 
,00@ 
.75@ 
.50@ 
.00  @ 
.00@ 
,40@ 
,00@ 
•25@ 
.00  @ 
,00@ 
.25  @ 
.50@ 
,00@ 
•18@ 
,00@ 


4  00 
3.00 
1.75 
2.00 

2.50 
1.75 

.75 

5.00 

2.00 

3.50 
2.25 

1.50 
5.00 

2.50 
.30 

1.50 


_ $2.85@$3.00 

_  3.50@  3.75 

_ 2.75@  3.00 

COUNTRY -DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves — Choice  . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime  .  .12@  .18 

Grassers  . 08 @  .11 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each . 10.00@12.00 

Pigs,  40-80  lbs . 14  @  .16 

Heavier  . 10@  .13 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.50@$9.50 

Bulls  . . 4.00@  4.50 

Cows  .  1.50@  4.00 


Calves,  best  . 

Lower  grades . . 

Sheep  . . 

Lambs  . . 

Hogs  . 

GRAIN 


14.00@15.00 
5.00  @  9.50 
4.00@  5.00 
13.50@14.25 
6.50@  7.75 


Produce  Exchange  quotations: 


Wheat — No.  2  red . $1.26 

No.  2  hard  Winter  .  1.22 

Corn,  No.  2  mixed  .  1.12 

Oats,  No.  2 . 52 

Rye  . 76 

Barley  . 75 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay — Timothy,  No.  1  . . .  $28.00@$29.00 

No,  2  .  25.00 @  27.00 

No.  3  .  23.00@  24.00 

Straw — Rye  .  21.00@  22.00 


BEANS 

Tea,  100  lbs . $6.7o@$7.00 

Medium  .  5.25  @  5.50 

Red  kidney  .  8.00@  8.25 

Turtle  soup  .  6.00@  6.50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 
Mushrooms — 

White,  3-lb.  basket . $1.10@$1.25 


Brown  and  cream  .  1.00@  1.10 

Buttons  . 75@  1.00 

Damaged  . 50@  .75 

Tomatoes,  10-lb.  basket  ....  1.00@  2.25 

Cucumbers,  doz . 1.50@  2.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.58@$0.59 

Cheese . 34  @  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 85@  .90 

Gathered  . 48@  .60 

Fowls  . 35  @  .45 

Chickens,  lb . 45@  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 48@  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Onions,  lb . 05@  .10 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .20 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  cf 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  iu  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  Oct.  29.  1923,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100- 
lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Washington,  High  bridge,  French- 
town,  Fleiniugton,  Passaic,  Hackettstown, 
Belle  Mead,  Califon,  Lebanon,  Newton, 
Branchville,  .Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell, 
New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Morristown, 
Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somerville, 
Newark,  Trenton,  Perth  Amboy  and 
Montclair : 


No.  2  white  oats. . . . 
No.  3  white  oats. . . . 
No.  2  yellow  corn... 
No.  3  yellow  corn . . . 

Spring  bran . 

Hard  W.  W.  bran . . . 
Spring  middlings  . . . 

Red-dog  flour . 

Dry  brewers’  grains  . 
Flour  middlings  .... 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
31%  linseed  meal... 
34%  linseed  meal... 


Per  Bu 
$0.52% 
.51% 
1.20% 
1.19% 
Per  Ton 
.  $35.90 
.  36.40 
.  35.40 
.  40.40 
.  45.40 
.  35.90 
.  50.40 
.  56.90 
.  49.65 
.  50.65 


Defective  Wall;  Feed  for  Molting  Hens 

1.  What  can  I  do  to  a  wall  that  is 
bulging  out?  I  think  it  has  been  built 
about  two  years.  The  coop  was  built  on 
Cornell  plan.  .  The  length  is  40  ft.,  one- 
half  of  which  is  bending  out.  It  is  made 
of  cement.  2.  What  is  best  feed  for  lay¬ 
ing  hens  that  are  losing  all  their  feathers? 

Neshanic,  N,  J.  E,  w# 

1.  As  you  give  no  particulars  about  the 
construction,  of  this  wall,  other  than  to 
say  that  it  is  built  of  concrete,  I  cannot 
tell  why  it  is  bulging  out  or  how  the 
trouble  may  be  remedied.  Any  local  car¬ 
penter  should  be  able  to  give  you  practic¬ 
able  suggestions. 

2.  Laying  hens  that  are  losing  all  their 

feathers  at  this  season  of  the  year  are 
probably  molting,  and,  if  they  are  only 
beginning  to  molt  and  are  still  laying  in 
late  October,  they  have  probably  made  a 
good  record  in  egg  production  for  the 
year.  The  laying  mash  and  scratch  grain 
should  be  continued  during  molt,  there 
being  no  occasion  for  changing  the  ration. 
A  good  formula  for  such  a  mash  is  equal 
parts,  by  weight,  of  ground  corn,  or  corn- 
meal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  gluten  feed  and  beef  scrap. 
Scratch  grain  should  consist  of  about  half 
cracked  corn  or  wheat,  and  the  balance  in 
other  grains  that  may  be  available.  Hens 
will  eat  but  a  limited  quantity  of  whole 
oats,  however,  unless  they  are  boiled, 
steamed  or  sprouted.  M.  b.  d. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — While  showing  a  group 
of  visiting  engineers  about  a  transformer 
station  of  the  Malden  Electric  Company 
at  Everett,  Mass.,  October  24,  John  H. 
Grimmons  of  Somerville,  an  electrical  en¬ 
gineer  employed  by  the  company  was 
killed  by  electricity  in  a  manner  electrical 
experts  present  were  unable  to  explain. 
Grimmons  pointed  to  a  high  power  switch, 
his  finger  being  at  least  three  inches  from 
the  metal.  He  suddenly  collapsed  and 
died.  Thirty  power  experts  from  all 
parts  of  New  England  were  among  the 
visitors. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Bly,  55,  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
Gallery,  50,  both  of  Shrewsbury,  N.  J., 
were  killed  October  24  on  the  State  High¬ 
way  between  Shrewsbury  and  Eatontown, 
while  on  their  way  to  a  church  party  at 
Eatontown.  The  automobile  that  killed 
them  was  driven  by  Andrew  R.  Santo  of 
Red  Bank,  the  police  said. 

The  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet 
Republic,  through  Charles  Recht,  110 
West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  brought 
suit  Oct.  25  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  an  accounting  and  possible 
recovery  of  $1,000,000  from  the  National 
City  Bank.  This  sum,  according  to  Mr. 
Recht,  was  deposited  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  between  the  Soviet  and 
Jacques  Roberto  Cibrario,  an  erstwhile 
agent,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  buy 
materials  for  motion  picture  production 
and  propaganda  in  Russia.  It  is  alleged 
about  $900,000  was  paid  in  violation  of 
this  agreement.  Four  indictments  against 
Cibrario  for  the  larceny  of  $136,000  from 
this  same  deposit  were  dismissed  two 
years  ago. 

Four  engine  companies,  two  fire  trucks, 
a  ivater  tower,  chiefs  of  twro  battalions 
and  a  deputy  chief  mailed  a  stranger’s 
letter  for  him  October  27  after  he  had 
thrown  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  into 
confusion  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
stranger  placed  the  letter  on  the  fire 
alarm  box  at  Thirtieth  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  pulled  the  handle  and  strolled 
away.  In  a  moment  the  wail  of  sirens 
cleared  the  avenue  and  engines,  trucks 
and  fire  chiefs  came  charging  up  the 
street.  The  fire-fighters  could  find  no 
fire.  Then  the  letter  perched  on  the 
alarm  box  told  the  story.  One  of  the 
firemen  mailed  the  letter. 

The  American  submarine  0-5,  sunk  in 
a  collision  with  the  steamer  Abangarez 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal  on 
October  28,  was  raised  the  following  day. 
Chief  Electrician’s  Mate  Lawrence  Brown 
and  Torpedoman  Henry  Breault  were 
rescued  alive  from  the  hulk  and  taken  to 
the  Colon  Hospital.  No  trace  was  found 
of  three  other  missing  men.  Brown  and 
Breault  may  recover. 

October  29,  at  the  corner  of  Third 
Avenue  and  137th  Street,  New  York,  at 
five  in  the  evening,  a  policeman  saw  two 
young  men  blackjack  Frederick  Vander- 
voort,  a  superintendent  for  the  Sheffield 
Farms  Dairy  Company,  point  revolvers 
at  Frederick  Wein,  also  a  company  em¬ 
ployee,  and  escape  in  an  automobile  with 
a  tin  cash  box  containing  $11,265.  There 
was  a  large  crowd  on  the  busy  thorough¬ 
fare,  but  the  robbers  escaped. 

Two  men  selling  gold  mine  stock  in 
Elizabeth.  N.  J.,  with  an  old  fashioned 
gold  brick  as  a  sample  were  ordered  to 
leave  town  October  30  by  A.  J.  David, 
prosecutor  of  Union  county.  It  is  said 
the  two  men  have  sold  about  $50,000 
worth  of  gold  brick  stock  to  barbers, 
tailors  and  bootblacks.  It  became  known 
that  a  tailor  had  invested  $1,060  of  his 
savings  in  the  mining  company,  the  men 
said  they  owned.  The  stock  salesmen 
were  said  to  be  brothers,  who  had  their 
Elizabeth  office  in  a  boarding  house. 
Their  mine  was  represented  to  be  near 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Beginning  November  1  the  new  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  New  York  City  sanitary  code 
requiring  that  all  food  handlers  must 
obtain  health  certificates  became  effective. 
Dr.  Fx-ank  J.  Monaghan,  Health  Commis¬ 
sioner,  said  that  violations  of  the  new 
ruling  would  be  punished  with  immediate 
prosecution. 

Fire,  believed  to  have  originated  in  a 
chemical  laboratory,  destroyed  the  Sara¬ 
toga,  N.  Y.,  High  School  October  27,  with 
a  loss  estimated  at  $100,060,  which  in¬ 
cludes  destruction  of  records  and  text¬ 
books.  The  566  students  will  be  quartered 
in  other  buildings  until  the  completion 
of  a  new  high  school,  now  under  con¬ 
struction,  in  September,  1924. 

The  country  home  of  Eliphalet  N.  Pot¬ 
ter,  New  York  broker,  at  Mount  Ivisco, 
N.  Y.,  was  destroyed  with  its  contents  by 
fire  October  2S,  at  a  loss  of  $175,666  to 
$206,660. 

WASHINGTON.  — Tentative  approval 
of  plans  to  expend  $1,560,066  in  per¬ 
manent  improvements  at  the  Ellis  Island 
Immigration  Station  followed  a  confer¬ 
ence  October  24  between  Henry  H.  Cur¬ 
ran,  Immigration  Commissioner  at  New 
Y'ork;  W.  W.  Husband,  Comnnissioner- 
General  of  Immigration,  and  Director  of 
the  Budget  Lord.  If  further  study  of  the 
proposal  justifies,  Congress  will  be  asked 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds  in  an  early 
appropriation  bill.  The  expenditure  would 
provide  additional  sleeping  quarters  and 
recreation  grounds  and  modernize  the 
plumbing.  Substantial  improvements  in 
conditions  at  Ellis  Island  have  been  urged 
by  successive  Commissioners  of  Immigra¬ 
tion,  but  the  question  was  brought  to  a 
head  in  the  minds  of  the  public  by  the 
report  made  to  his  Government  by  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes,  the  British  Ambassa¬ 


dor.  While  on  the  whole  favorable,  the 
report  denounced  tlie  crowding  and  un¬ 
cleanliness  which  the  Ambassador  found 
prevalent  and  made  twelve  specific  sug¬ 
gestions  to  improve  the  situation. 

Two  Pottawatomie  Indians,  one  113 
years  old  and  the  other  three  years 
younger,  arrived  at  Washington  October 

29  from  their  home  at  Mayette,  Ivan.,  and 
through  an  interpreter  placed  claims  in 
behalf  of  their  tribe  before  Secretary 
Work  of  the  Interior  Department  for 
lands  along  Lake  Michigan  in  Chicago 
valued  at  $55,666,006.  The  Indians, 
Nunnemskuk  and  Skineqay,  said  that 
until  removed  by  the  Government  from 
the  land  in  1833  the  tribe’s  title  never 
had  been  questioned.  They  said  the  land 
was  given  to  the  tenant  Indians  by  a 
treaty  signed  by  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  at 
Greenville,  Ill.,  in  1787  and  confirmed  by 
a  treaty  in  1816. 

Administration  plans  for  reorganization 
of  the  Government  departments  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  coordinate  the  Federal  branches 
and  practically  to  eliminate  duplication  of 
work  will  be  submitted  to  the  next  Con¬ 
gress  early  in  the  session.  Official  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  the  White 
House  October  36  that  the  President  had 
agreed  with  Cabinet  members  upon  the 
general  outline  of  the  plan  drawn  by  a 
joint  Congressional  committee  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  President  Harding  early  last 
Bpring.  Under  the  proposal  there  will 
be  ten  executive  departments.  The  War 
and  Navy  departments  will  be  joined  into 
a  single  establishment,  and  tlipre  will  be 
a  new  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
Prohibition  enforcement  is  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  and  other  great  bureaus 
are  to  be  uprooted  and  transplanted.  An¬ 
nouncement  of  agreement  on  the  plans 
submitted  for  reorganization  came  as  a 
surprise.  President  Harding  and  his 
Cabinet  had  considered  them  for  months 
without  decision.  President  Coolidge.  it 
was  stated,  is  ready  to  put  them  forward. 
A  conference  of  the  Cabinet  with  Walter 
Brown,  chairman  of  the  joint  Congres¬ 
sional  committee,  will  be  called  ^oon  and 
a  final  report  made. 

Documents  purporting  to  show  that  E. 
L.  Morse,  Republican  politician  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  who  was  paymaster  of  the  Lowden 
pi-esidential  campaign  fund  in  that  State 
in  1920,  cleaned  up  $93,066  in  the  sale 
of  his  home  at  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  as 
a  site  for  a  tuberculosis  hospital,  although 
the  place  was  rejected  by  a  special  board 
on  hospital  sites  were  submitted  October 

30  to  the  special  Senate  committee  in¬ 
vestigating  the  charges  of  wasteland  mis¬ 
management  by  the  Veterans’  Bureau. 
An  original  lease  for  the  property  was 
rushed  through  on  March  3,  1921,  by 
Ewing  Laporte,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Major-Gen.  John  F. 
O’Ryan  of  New  York,  who  is  conducting 
the  case  for  the  Senate  committee,  read 
into  the  record  a  telegram  from  Brig.- 
Gen.  Sawyer  dated  July  1,  1922,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hospitalization  Board,  in 
which  he  condemned  the  selection  of  Ex¬ 
celsior  'Springs  as  a  site  for  a  hospital 
and  urged  an  adjustment  with  Morse  to 
compensate  him  for  any  losses  to  date. 
A  resolution  passed  by  the  Federal  Board 
on  the  Hospitalization  of  Disabled  Vet¬ 
erans  also  was  read  into  the  record.  The 
board  advised  that  the  project  be 
abandoned  and  no  further  funds  be  ex¬ 
pended  except  to  meet  any  obligation  of 
the  Government  under  the  proposed  lease. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  3-10 — New  York  Apple  Show, 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City. 

Nov.  3-16 — -Pacific  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Portland,  Ore.  Sec.- 
Gen.  Mgr.,  O.  M.  Plummer,  210-211  N. 
W.  Bank  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

*Nov.  6-9— American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  New  York  City. 

Nov.  7-Feb.  24 — Short  Winter  courses 
in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticul- 
ture,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  20-  21 — New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  annual  meeting, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  17-24— American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  20-24 — Annual  farm  exhibit, 
Monmouth  County  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Beach  Casino,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Nov.  24 — Annual  Meeting,  Monmouth 
County  Board  of  Agriculture,  Beach 
Casino,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1 — Poultry  Show,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  1-8 — 'International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  4-6 — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting  and  ex¬ 
hibit.  Haddon  Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic  Citv, 

N.  J. 

Dee.  13-15 — Fifth  annual  poultry  show, 
North  Bergen  County  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  Jersey.  Odd  Fellows  Hall, 
Westwood,  N.  .T.  F.  T.  Barnes,  secre¬ 
tary,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

Jan.  1-12,  1924— Virginia  Breeders’ 
and  Fanciers’  Association,  Inc.,  seven¬ 
teenth  annual  show,  Richmond,  Va.  Sec¬ 
retary,  J.  D.  Halliban,  2914  East  Broad 
St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Jan.  15-18 — New  York  State  Horti- 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  20-22  —  Eastern  meeting  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Roy  P.  McPherson,  secre¬ 
tary,  Le  Boy,  N.  Y. 


DependableTime-keeping 


THE  mechanism  in  Inger- 
soll  watches  is  simple  and 
strong.  That’s  why  they  stand 
hard  knocks  better  than  ex¬ 
pensive,  delicate  watches,  mid 
why  they  are  ideal  watches 
for  farmers  and  other  out¬ 
door  men. 

The  name  “Ingersoll”  is 
known  everywhere  to  mean 
reliable ,  low-priced  watches. 


Models  *2°<>to*l0oo 


Wonderful  values  in  high-powered  but  low- 
priced  land,  within  an  hour’s  ride  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  most  interesting  city  in  the  country 
5  to  500  acres  of  fine  farmland  available  for 
all  kinds  of  farming. 

Good  roads  to  Washington,  an  hour  away,  and 
to  Baltimore,  seventh  city,  two  hours  away. 
Bus,  railroad  and  steamer  lines  to  both  cities. 
All  the  advantages  of  the  city,  with  the  profit 
opportunities  of  fertile  but  low-priced  farm¬ 
land.  Send  for  the  whole  story. 

Southern  Maryland  Immigration 
Commission,  College  Park,  Md. 


Records 

Sung  by 
Homer  Rode- 
heaver  (Billy 
Sunday’s  fam¬ 
ous  Chorister) 
on  his  new 
Rainbow  Rec¬ 
ords.  Play  on 
any  phono¬ 
graph. 

Catalog  Sent  FREE 

Write  for  complete  list  of  favorite  Rainbow 
Gospel  Records.  Bring  Christian  music 
into  your  homo.  All  records  guaranteed. 

Rodeheaver  Co.,  814  Walnut,  Dept.  151,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HAY  PRESSES 
THE  BEST 

FUU.  UNE  OF  BOX  AND  POWER  PRESSES 
.  worn  ro»  pncmmvt  cataiocui  amo  hbco 

J.  A.  SPENCER  IW.  in.  MACH  .WORKS 
dwichiT  Illinois. 


Wc  Tan 


and  make'  to 
your  order  from 
your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 
Mittens,  Ladies’  Fur  Coats  and  Fur 
Sets.  Repairing  and  remodeling 
latest  styles.  Ship  us  your  work 
and  save  one-half  New  Galloway 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves  and  Mittens 
for  sales.  We  are  the  oldest  Gallo¬ 
way  tanners;  36  years  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don’t 
shij)  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  you 
get  our  proposition.  HILLSDALE  ROBE  & 
TANNING  CO.,  Hillsdale.  Mich. 

FUR  DEALERS 

AND  TRAPPERS: 

S  e’n  d  Me  Y»ur  Collections 
for  Best  Averages. 

Your  Neighbor  Ships  to  Me,  Why  Not  You  ? 

My  references— your  own  bank. 
Write  for  price-list. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

Trad*  Mark  284  Bridge  SI  ,  MONTGOMERY,  N.Y. 


KNITTING  WOOL 

Highest  Quality-  Lowest  Prices 
330  Samples  Upon  Request 

COLONIAL  YARN  HOUSE,  1225  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,Pa 


Agood  cldJriend 

Remember  the  good  old- 
fashioned  mustard  plaster 
Grandma  used  to  pin  around 
your  neck  when  you  had  a 
cold  or  a  sore  throat? 

It  did  the  work,  but  my  how  it 
burned  and  blistered! 

Musterole  breaks  up  colds  in  a 
hurry,  but  it  does  its  work  more 
gently — without  the  blister.  Rubbed 
over  the  throat  or  chest,  it  penetrates 
the  skin  with  a  tingling  warmth  that 
brings  relief  at  once. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard,  it  is 
a  clean,  white  ointment  good  for  all 
the  little  household  ills. 

Keep  the  little  white  jar  of  Musterole 
on  your  bathroom  shelf  and  bring  it 
out  at  the  first  sign  of  tonsillitis,  croup, 
neuritis,  rheumatism  or  a  cold. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  now  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small  chil- 
dren.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole. 

35c  and  65c  jars  and  tubes;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
mid  others  with"Hercules” 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— $10  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


'rite  Quick  for  Agent’s  Offer 

Biar  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
in  my  now  special  agent’s  offer. 
Also  gret  my  new  biar  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MEG.  CO. 

1130  29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


ix^  I  f°ro 

lll^youbuy 
lira  n  Engine, 
Jr  Spreader,  Sep* 
kr arm  tor  or  any  other 
machine  set  Gallo* 
way’s  new 
■B  prices,  save 
KfirV  one-fonrth  to 
one-half. 
Satiufac-  VB 
tion  Kuar-lE.  A 
anteed  to  you.  ^^01 


Don’t  bi 
i  cessity 
[this 
I  Book. 

I  Wm.  G 
I  way  ( 


uy  any  farm  ne- 
’  before  you  get 
Bargain  JUHMtv 
Write  to/AjTZjF 
iniio-  -tvaPS, 


BARGAINS 
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Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printea 
224-page'  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  oift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.56,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen.— Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  whlcb 
mall  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 

Name  . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . . . . 

Postofflce  . . 

State  . 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“Charlie  and  Henry” 

Part  I 

In  one  of  George  Ade’s  “Fables  in 
Slang”  we  are  told  of  two  men  who  ran 
a  grocery  store  in  partnership.  They 
were  a  strangely  matched  pair.  Charlie 
was  what  we  call  a  jollier.  He  had  a 
smile,  a  laugh  and  a  glad  hand,  and  that 
was  about  all.  You  just  had  to  buy  goods 
when  Charlie  got  after  you.  You  might 
come  to  the  store  prepared  to  order  a 
yeast  cake,  but  Charlie  would  send  you 
home  loaded  with  soap,  butter,  cheese, 
sugar  and  what  not !  A  great  salesman, 
Charlie,  but  that  was  as  far  as  he  went. 
Henry  was  a  sour,  mean-looking  man, 
who  repelled  customers.  When  Charlie 
smiled  at  you  he  seemed  to  be  saying  ‘‘I 
wish  I  could  give  you  a  thousand  dollars. 
That’s  a  fine  child  you  have  there.  I  wTish 
I  had  a  dozen  just  like  him.” 

When  Henry  scowled  at  you  he  seemed 
to  say : 

“You  can  have  the  goods,  but  I’d  rather 
shoot  you  than  sell  you.  As  for  that 
fresh  brat  you  have  there — I’d  vote  for 
old  King  Herod  for  president  if  he  were 
alive.” 

You  never  saw  two  people  so  different 
in  nature.  Yet  this  very  difference  made 
the  business  prosperous.  Charlie  sold  the 
goods  and  drew  the  crowd.  Henry  did  the 
buying,  kept  down  expenses  and  pulled  the 
business  wires  behind  the  curtain.  Char¬ 
lie  plastered  his  hair  down  with  oil  into 
that  foolish  cowlick  down  over  the  fore¬ 
head  which  shallow-brained  people  affect. 
Henry’s  head  was  bald,  and  rose  up  in  the 
center  to  a  curious  peak.  His  eyes  were 
feeble,  and  he  seemed  to  glare  at  you 
through  great  horn  spectacles  until  you 
felt  a  creepy  feeling  at  your  back.  Y’et 
the  business  prospered  with  Charlie  to 
sell  and  Henry  to  manage.  Each  did  the 
part  he  was  best  suited,  for  and  the  com¬ 
bination  was  a  good  one.  It  would  have 
continued  good  if  outsiders  had  let  them 
alone. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Originally  it  started  in  a  woman’s  quar¬ 
rel.  That’s  about  the  most  malignant 
trouble  you  can  ever  get  going,  and  the 
hardest  to  switch  off.  Henry’s  wife  was 
constantly  at  her  husband  with  something 
like  this : 

“You  do  all  the  work  in  that  business. 
Charlie  just  has  a  good  time  out  in  front. 
You  are  the  brains  of  the  company  and 
everybody  knows  it.  That  counter  lizard 
out  there,  smiling  and  smirking  at  cus¬ 
tomers  couldn’t  live  without  you  to  keep 
things  straight.  He’s  a  parasite — that’s 
what  he  is!  You  ought  to  have  a  store  of 
your  own,  instead  of  paying  that  fashion 
plate  half  the  profits.” 

And  Charlie’s  wife  was  a  good  talker, 
too : 

“It’s  a  shame  to  be  tied  up  with  that 
old  stick-in-the-mud.  He  couldn’t  sell  a 
pound  of  sugar  without  making  people 
think  of  vinegar.  Everyone  knows  that 
you  are  the  business.  Feople  come  to 
trade  with  you.  That  old  stick  is  worth¬ 
less  to  you.  Why  don’t  you  start  a  new 
store  of  your  own,  and  get  all  the  profits. 
Everybody  feels  sorry  for  you !” 

Now  Henry  and  Charlie  both  knew  in 
their  hearts  that  they  were  one-sided  men. 
Charlie  knew  he  hated  figures  and  busi¬ 
ness.  and  Henry  knew  he  hated  people. 
Each  knew  well  enough  that  lie  needed 
his  opposite  to  square  out  his  life.  But 
what  can  you  do  when  your  wife  keeps 
at  you.  insisting  that  you  are  a  much- 
abused  man — carrying  a  business  parasite 
when  you  ought  to  be  free?  Henry  and 
Charlie  were  both  human,  and  this  long- 
continued  nagging  finally  had  its  effect. 
The  dashing  Charlie  came  to  think  of 
Henry  only  as  a  slow,  sour  old  stick  who 
could  not  possibly  develop  new  trade.  The 
businesslike  Henry  came  to  regard  his 
partner  as  merely  a  big  bluffer — an  open 
mouth,  with  no  brains  behind  it.  Finally, 
as  men  have  done  in  countless  cases  be¬ 
fore.  they  quarreled  and  separated.  The 
lawyers  pulled  the  business  apart,  and  got 
about  all  there  was  in  sight.  Charlie  took 
what  was  left  for  him.  borrowed  some 
money  at  the  bank  and  opened  a  rival 
grocery  store,  determineed  to  “run  Henry 
out.”  The  town  was  really  too  small  to 
support  two  good  stores,  but  when  two 
wives  push  their  husbands  on  to  conflict, 
the  world  is  really  too  small  to  stage  the 
battle. 

From  the  start  the  crowd  all  ran  after 
Charlie.  His  store  was  crowded.  Henry 
could  only  look  out  through  his  window 
and  see  a  long  procession  crowding  into 
his  rival’s  store,  where  Charlie  ^stood, 
bowing  and  smiling  upon  all.  Nobody 
came  near  Henry.  Charlie  had  all  the 
trade,  but  he  never  knew  whether  he  sold 
at  a  profit  or  loss.  There  was  no  cool, 
hard  head  back  of  him,  keeping  track  of 
figures  and  killing  expenses.  Henry  knew 
just  what  his  goods  cost  and  all  about 
them,  but  nobody  came  to  buy.  In  six 
months  both  failed.  It  was  found  that 
Charlie  had  been  selling  for  less  than  he 
paid,  and  trusting  every  dead-beat  in 
town.  The  bank  closed  on  him.  Henry 
could  not  turn  his  goods  over  because  he 
was  no  salesman.  Both  being  one-sided 
men,  each  needed  the  other.  \\  ben  they 
tried  to  go  it  alone  they  failed ! 

***** 

George  Ade  wrote  that  as  a  fable,  but  I 
find  that  in  reality  it  is  a  most  solemn 


truth.  I  have  t®ld  several  people  about 
it,  and  in  each  case  it  recalled  a  real  inci¬ 
dent  where  men  have  acted  in  just  that 
way.  They  succeeded  while  they  kept  to¬ 
gether,  each  conscious  of  his  own  weak¬ 
ness  and  the  other’s  strength,  but  when 
they  developed  a  case  of  the  “big  head” 
and  each  came  to  think  himself  the 
“whole  works,”  they  separated  —  and 
failed !  This  not  only  holds  true  of  busi¬ 
ness  relations  between  men,  but  it  is  also 
true  of  many  a  marriage.  A  man  and  a 
woman  will  start  out  to  make  a  home  and 
conduct  the  rather  trying  business  of  run¬ 
ning  a  family.  I  notice  that  some  people 
go  hunting  for  a  marriage  partner  who  is 
just  like  themselves  in  temper  and  brain 
activity.  I  think,  however,  it  is  an  instinct 
of  the  human  race  to  select  “opposites” — 
so  far  as  the  ordinary  person  is  given 
the  power  of  such  selection.  And  where 
such  opposite  characters  maintain  the 
home  as  Charlie  and  Henry  did  in  their 
business  before  outsiders  interfered,  it  is 
an  ideal  arrangement.  My  observation 
has  been  that  many  a  family  break  or  jar 
has  been  brought  about  through  a  failure 
of  man  and  wife  to  realize  that  the  other 
partner  had  some  needful  quality  which 
he  or  she  lacked.  The  weakness  of  one 
may  become  a  strength  to  the  other  if, 
instead  of  despising  it  as  something  not 
needed,  we  learn  to  respect  it  as  some¬ 
thing  we  ought  to  have.  For  I  take  it  that 
all  the  emotions  and  habits  and  traits  of 
humanity  are  useful  and  needed.  Other¬ 
wise  they  would  not  have  been  .implanted 
in  the  race.  Think  it  over,  and  see  if  you 
cannot  recall  cases  within  your  own  ob¬ 
servation  where  men  and  women  have 
gambled  with  the  home  just  as  Charlie 
and  Henry  did  with  their  grocery  busi¬ 
ness. 

***** 

I  can  recall  one  typical  case  which  I 
ran  upon  when  I  taught  school  one  Win¬ 
ter  and  boarded  ’round.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  a  teacher,  if  he  is  a  good  “mixer” 
— that  is,  a  good  student  of  human  nature 
— comes  to  be  a  sort  of  social  shock  ab¬ 
sorber.  People  fight  their  battles  through 
him,  breathing  defiance  at  their  neighbors 
in  the  belief  that  teacher  will  carry  the 
word  and  possibly  magnify  it.  A  very 
cheap  and  effective  way,  that,  of  letting 
your  neighbor  know  what  you  think  of 
him.  In  one  case  I  am  quite  sure  that  I 
helped  bring  two  middle-aged  people  to¬ 
gether  by  reporting  what  a  maiden  lady 
had  to  say  about  her  bachelor  neighbor, 
and  frequently  husband  and  wife  would 
confide  in  the  teacher  and  tell  him  their 
troubles  and  complaints.  If  the  teacher 
is  wise  and  prudent  he  can  do  great  good 
in  such  a  neighborhood.  If  he  is  a  trouble 
maker  there  is  no  end  to  the  dalnage  he 
may  start.  I  usually  started  at  a  new 
place  on  Monday,  and  I  well  remember 
the  stormy  January  day  when  little  Nellie 
Baker  waited  for  me  after  school  to  take 
me  home.  She  was  a  pretty,  solemn-eyed 
child,  older  than  her  years.  As  I  finished 
sweeping  the  floor  and  closed  up  the  stove, 
Nellie  came  and  put  her  hand  on  my  arm. 

“Teacher,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  Pa 
and  Ma  kinda  fight  sometimes.  I  think 
Pa’s  awful  nice,  but  Ma  says  he  ain’t  got 
any  git-up  to  him.  I  think  Ma’s  awful 
smart,  but  Pa  says  she’s  a  spitfire.  Some¬ 
times  I  kinda  think  they’re  both  right.  I 
wish  Pa  could  talk  back  some,  like  Ma 
does,  and  I  wish  Ma  would  hold  in  and 
not  talk,  like  Pa  does.” 

That  was  all  I  could  get  the  little  girl 
to  say,  but  as  we  walked  silently  along 
the  stormy  way  I  knew  that  home  was 
much  like  that  grocery  business  of  Char¬ 
lie  and  Henry.  And  so  it  proved.  John 
Baker  proved  to  be  one  of  those  big. 
kindly,  genial  men — a  giant  in  size  and 
strength,  with  light  hair  and  a  great 
brown  beard. 

“Hello,  teacher,”  he  called,  “glad  to  see 
ye.  Walk  in  and  set  by.  How’s  the 
mouse?”  and  he  caught  up  the  little  girl 
and  tossed  her  in  the  air. 

“Now  then,  John  Baker,  you  put  that 
child  right  down  and  go  out  and  get  a 
bucket  of  fresh  water.  Quick  !” 

There  was  no  mistaking  Vi  Baker’s 
voice  of  command,  and  I  knew  just  what 
I  should  see  when  I  looked  at  the  kitchen 
door;  a  small,  trimly  built  woman  with 
dark  hair  and  snappy  black  eyes,  a  small 
firm  mouth  and  shoulders  which  reminded 
you  of  an  electric  dynamo.  Somehow  you 
expected  to  see  electric  sparks  flashing  up 
around  her  head.  A  pretty  little  woman, 
with  a  kindly  face,  except  when  she  felt  it 
necessary  to  spur  up  her  giant  husband. 
John  came  stumbling,  in  with  the  water 
and  forgot  to  wipe  liis  feet  on  the  husk 
mat.  His  wife  promptly  sent  him  back 
to  perform  this  household  duty,  and  we 
saw  him  through  the  glass  in  the  door, 
scrubbing  his  boots  as  if  he  expected  to 
dine  at  some  great  banquet.  And  when  he 
came  in,  little  Nellie  ran  with  the  boot- 
jack  and  slippers  and  stood  by  while 
John  laboriously  pulled  off  his  great  boots 
and  made  ready  for  supper.  In  all  my 
travels  and  studies  of  people  I  have  never 
been  quite  able  to  understand  how  or  why 
a  little,  energetic  woman  like  Vi  Baker 
is  able  to  make  a  great  giant  like  John 
perform  these  menial  and  often  humiliat¬ 
ing  services  without  a  word  of  protest. 
I  have  seen  a  little  tug  fasten  to  a  great 
ocean  liner  and  lead  her  into  harbor.  I 
have  seen  a  medium-sized  ant  walk  off 
with  a  piece  of  bread  10  times  her  size. 


A  dollar’s  worth  of  fence  that  lasts  five  years  costs 
20c  a  year.  A  dollar’s  worth  of  fence  that  lasts 
20  years  costs  five  cents* a  year.  American 
Fence  is  the  cheapest  fence  to  buy  simply 
because  it  wears  best  and  lasts  longest. 

Full  gauge  wires — full  length  rolls — 
long-life  galvanizing  —  these  are 
the  reasons  for  American  Fence 
quality  and  durability. 

Your  dealer  carries  American 
Fence  and  Steel  Fence 
Posts  for  quick  delivery. 

The  only  original  and  genuine. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Dallas  Denver 


safe  I  Safe  as  a  good  farm  mortgage 
•  and  far  more  convenient 

Federal  Farm  LoanBonds 

Interest  Sure— Readily  Salable— Safe— Tax-free 

These  Bonds  are  equivalent  to  first  mortgages  on  improved 
farms  in  New  England,  New  York  and  Newjersey — all  cultivated 
by  their  owners.  The  twelve  powerful  Federal  Land  Banks  guar¬ 
antee  prompt  payment  of  interest  and  principal.  Can  be  had  in 
A1  /  fVt  M  amounts  of  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1000  and  up.  For  details  write  to 

4/2%  I  Thc  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Make  Money 

Sawing  and  Felling  trees.  Yon  can  make  big  money 
with  the  WITTE  One  -  Man  Log  and  Tree  Saw. 

Saws  15  To  40  Cords  a  Day 

Saw  wood— make  ties.  En¬ 
gine  also  run*  other  farm 
machinery.  W.W.Broofman 
says: “I saw  40cordsaday.” 

Big  money-maker.  A  one- 
man  outfit — easy  to  run  and 
trouble  proof.  Write  today 
for  Free  Informatlan — no  obligation. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6894  Witte  Building.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
6894  Empire  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagonparts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  color s  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  48  Els  St..Quincy,lll. 


Water  Pumps  Water 


with  a  Rife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for 
every  purpose— without  fuel,  labor, 
freezing  or  repairs.  A  small  stream 
operates  the  Rife  Ram.  Easy  to  install. 
First  cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  job 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer.  20,000 
_  in  use.  Write  for  catalog. 

3=>  RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
90  D  West  St.  New  York 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  ° 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 

Account  “ Pric 

FtOOl{  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

^  ^  ^  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Organized  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE. — The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  T  W  O.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  pn  ved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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These  have  always  seemed  to  me  very  re¬ 
markable  feats  of  strength,  but,  after  all, 
they  are  as  nothing  beside  the  way  little 
Vi  Baker  ordered  her  big  husband  about. 
How  do  such  women  do  it?  Here  is  work 
for  the  psychologists ! 

It  was  easy  to  see  before  supper  was 
half  over  that  this  was  a  Charlie  and 
Henry  combination  which  was  rapidly 
reaching  the  point  where  full  family 
fusion  would  be  impossible.  After  supper 
John  pulled  on  his  big  boots  and  lighted 
his  lantern. 

“Going  to  be  a  bad  night,  teacher.  I 
guess  I’ll  go  out  to  the  barn  and  see  if 
the  sheep  are  all  right.  Want  to  come 
along?” 

I  got  on  my  coat  and  we  struggled  out 
into  the  storm.  It  was  fierce.  The  snow¬ 
flakes  stung  like  bullets,  and  we  could 
hardly  push  the  barn  door  open.  When 
we  did  pass  in  the  door  slammed  upon  us 
with  a  blow  that  nearly  knocked  us  into 
the  sheep  pen.  John  Baker  had  the  best 
Merino  sheep  in  that  township,  and  it 
was  pleasant  enough  to  see  these  black- 
tops  contentedly  chewing  their  hay  with¬ 
out  a  care  for  the  fierce  blast  raging  out¬ 
side.  John  raised  his  lantern  and  stood 
looking  at  his  beauties.  It  seems  to  me 
that  ever  since  Bible  times  the  relations 
between  the  shepherd  and  his  sheep  have 
somehow  seemed  more  beautiful  than  any 
other  contact  between  man  and  brute.  I 
never  owned  a  sheep  in  my  life,  but  I 
have  come  to  believe  that  the  wonderful 
Twenty-third  Psalm  is  but  a  symbolic 
way  of  giving  the  relations  between  a 
good  shepherd  and  his  flock.  John  Baker 
seemed  to  have  something  of  this  in  mind 
as  he  stood,  lantern  in  hand,  watching  his 
sheep. 

“Mighty  happy,  ain’t  they,  teacher? 
Looks  like  home  to  me — peaceful  as  home 
ought  to  be.  All  of  one  mind.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  noticed  the  woman  speaks  kinda 
sharp  now  and  again.  Very  smart  wom¬ 
an,  she  is.  You  might  not  think  it.  but 
they  christened  her  Violet.  Don’t  like 
her  name !  Says  she’s  no  shrinking  thing, 
and  that’s  right.  I  was  sorter  fooled  m 
her.  You  take  these  girls  that  go  to  a 
church  social  and  just  nibble  at  a  piece 
of  cake  or  a  little  oyster  stew,  and  you 
thiuk  they  may  be  angels.  Follow  ’em 
home  and  you  find  ’em  calling  for  cold 
baked  beans  and  potatoes.  Take  my  ad¬ 
vice.  teacher,  and  find  what  the  girl  eats 
w’hen  she’s  to  home.  And  go  in  the  back 
door  now  and  then  when  you  call  on  her. 
A  fine  woman.  Vi,  but  kinda  masterful ! 
Kinda  masterful !  It  ain’t  in  her  nature 
to  stand  quiet  like  these  sheep  do,  and  it 
ain’t  in  my  nature  to  always  be  butting 
like  the  old  ram.”  H.  w.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 

Killing  Trees  With  Poison 

Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for  a  good 
tree  killer?  I  have  15  Carolina  poplars 
to  kill,  md  wish  to  avoid  grubbing  sprouts 
every  morning  before  breakfast  for  years, 
over  a  radius  of  about  100  ft.  w.  o.  s. 

The  following  method  of  killing  sprout 
growth  of  timber  has  been  used  success¬ 
fully.  If  properly  used  it  should  kill  the 
roots  of  the  trees  and  thus  prevent  growth 
of  sprouts  from  the  stumps  and  roots. 
The  solution  is  not  intended  to  be  used 
to  destroy  shrubs,  vines,  underbrush,  x>r 
bushes.  Its  application  to  such  plants 
would  be  difficult.  The  solution  is  poison¬ 
ous  and  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
people  and  animals  keep  away  from  it. 

Use  1  lb.  of  arsenic  and  3  lbs.  of  soda 
to  make  one  gallon  of  this  poison.  Arsenic 
is  not  soluble  in  water  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent,  so  that  soda,  either  ordinary  wash¬ 
ing  soda  or  caustic  soda,  has  to  be  used 
to  dissolve  it.  When  large  amounts  of 
the  solution  are  required,  washing  soda 
will  be  cheaper,  but  for  small  quantities 
of  solution  caustic  soda  will  possibly  be 
found  handiest. 

In  preparing  the  solution,  whether 
caustic  soda  or  washing  soda  is  used,  first 
dissolve  the  soda  in  a  convenient  amount 
of  water,  using  heat,  if  desired,  to  assist 
and  hasten  it ;  then  slowly  add  the  ar¬ 
senic,  previously  made  into  a  thin  paste, 
stirring  all  the  time ;  place  on  a  strong 
fire,  and  allow  it  to  boil  for  at  least  half 
an  hour ;  stir  from  time  to  time,  being 
careful  to  stand  on  the  side  away  from 
the  fumes,  as,  being  poisonous,  they  are 
apt  to  cause  sickness.  When  the  arsenic 
is  thoroughly  dissolved,  the  solution  may 
be  made  up  to  the  required  bulk  by  add¬ 
ing  sufficient  water,  either  hot  or  cold. 

The  best  time  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
poisoning  trees  is  when  the  tree  is  dor¬ 
mant  ;  that  is,  in  the  Fall  or  Winter 
months.  In  killing  the  trees,  sink  the 
blade  of  an  ax  into  the  wood  as  if  it  were 
intended  to  cut  the  tree  down.  Then  pry 
downward  on  the  back  of  the  ax,  pour 
some  of  the  poison  into  the  resulting  cav¬ 
ity  and  allow  it  to  run  down  well,  and 
then  withdraw  the  ax. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  people 
and  animals  keep  away  from  the  poisoned 
trees  until  rain  has  washed  the  poison 
thoroughly  away.  s.  J. 


Filling  Cavity  In  Tree 

I  have  in  my  backyard  a  large  crab- 
apple  tree  which  I  value  for  its  shade, 
but  which  has  a  cavity  caused  by  the 
death  of  a  limb.  I  have  removed  all  de¬ 
cayed  wood  and  wish  to  fill  the  opening 
to  prevent  further  decay.  Could  you  tell 
me  how  to  proceed  ?  N.  r.  m. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Filling  a  cavity  in  a  tree  of  this  kind 
is  pretty  much  the  same  thing  as  filling  a 
decayed  tooth.  That  is  to  say,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  same.  The  point  is  to  cut 
out  all  the  decayed  wood  with  a  sharp 
knife  or  chisel.  Cut  down  beneath  the 
discolored  wood,  making  sure  to  get  out 
all  evidence  of  decay.  Then  carefully 
swab  out  the  cavity  with  some  antiseptic 
solution.  A  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid 


apparently,  at  about  two-thirds  the  full 
price.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  small  potato  is  quite  different 
in  quality  from  the  large  one.  I  am  not 
a  chemist,  but  it  would  appear  that  it 
contains  more  gluten,  or  some  waxy  sub¬ 
stance  that  appears  like  gluten,  and  less 
starch  than  the  mealy  potato,  especially. 
■Some  large  potatoes  seem  to  retain  this 
quality  and  refuse  to  “crack  open”  when 
boiled. 

My  people — and  we  are  farm  raised — 
like  to  keep  a  small  supply  of  little  po¬ 
tatoes  on  hand.  They  are  superior  to 
the  large  ones  for  creaming  and,  aside 
from  the  extra  time  it  takes  to  prepare 
them  for  eating,  they  are  quite  as  desir¬ 
able  as  any  and  really  make  a  separate 


The  Story  of  the  Concord  Grape 

“Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.” 

Which  is  what  the  word  “Concord”  means  to  most  patriotic  Americans. 
To  childhood  it  is  where  Louisa  M.  Alcott  wrote  “Little  Women” ;  while  to 
the  literati  it  is  where  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  living  at  the  “Old  Manse,” 
did  much  of  his  best  writing,  and  where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Henry  D. 
Thoreau  once  lived.  But  to  the  horticulturist  and  lover  and  grower  of  fruits 
it  means  the  place  where  the  Concord  grape  originated.  In  the  Fall  of  1843, 
Ephraim  W.  Bull  of  Concord,  Mass.,  planted  the  seed  from  which  sprang 
the  Concord  grape. 

New  England  and  the  northeastern  section  of  North  America  abound  with 
a  vigorous-growing  native  grape  known  as  the  fox  grape — the  same  grape 
which,  growing  wild  in  such  profusion,  caused  the  exploring  Norsemen  first 
to  christen  this  land„“Vineland.”  It  was  one  of  these  native  vines  that 
Ephraim  Bull  transplanted  into  his  garden  from  where  it  was  growing  be¬ 
side  a  field  fence.  There  wer£  other  vines  in  the  garden  ;  certainly  the  Cataw¬ 
ba  and  possibly  one  or  two  varieties  of  the  more  delicately  flavored,  meaty, 
European  grape — familiar  to  all  Americans  through  the  California  grapes. 
There  was  opportunity,  then,  for  this  wild  vine,  bearing  its  large,  character¬ 
istically  foxy  fruit,  to  Jbe  cross-pollinated  with  pollen  from  its  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  neighbors.  So  that  it  may  very  well  be  that  the  Concord  grape 
carries  a  mixture  of  European  blood,  accounting  iu  a  way  for  the  superiority 
of  the  Concord  over  any  of  the  wild  grapes  similar  to  that  from  which  it 
sprang. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  because  of  its  high  degree  of  native  blood  that  the 
Concord  is  the  cosmopolite  American  grape,  for  the  European  grape  is  not 
naturally  adapted  to  Eastern  America  and  succumbs  quickly  to  the  dreaded 
phylloxera  or  plant  louse  found  in  America,  which  attacks  the  soft,  fleshy 
roots  of  the  European  grape.  Iu  fact,  the  vineyards  on  the  Continent  have 
been  on  American  roots  since  the  importation  of  this  minute  insect  about 
1880  laid  waste  the  vineyards  of  Europe. 

In  1852,  three  years  after  the  first  fruit  was  borne,  the  variety  was  exhib¬ 
ited  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  In  1S54  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Ilovey  &  Co.  of  Boston.  In  1855  it  was  found  to  be  growing  in  the 
Middle  West ;  by  1SG0  it  had  beeu  planted  in  the  now  famous  Chautauqua 
grape  section ;  and  in  1865  it  was  awarded  the  Greeley  prize.  Thus  in  the 
short  span  of  a  decade  and  a  half  did  the  Concord  grape  rise  from  oblivion  to 
be  called  by  Horace  Greeley  “the  grape  for  the  millions.” 

It  is  because  of  its  adaptability  to  a  great  range  of  soil  aud  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  that  the  variety  is  so  successful.  It  may  be  found  doing  well  on 
heavy  clay  bottom  land  or  on  sandy  knolls,  aud  in  the  South  and  North  alike, 
though  it  prefers  a  rich,  virgin  soil  in  a  Northern  section.  Where  quantity 
production  is  the  essential,  Concord  stands  supreme,  for  it  bears  early, 
heavily  and  systematically,  so  that  no  other  grape  can  be  grown  so  cheaply. 
Moreover,  since  the  prohibition  movement,  the  finer  and  more  delicate  vari¬ 
eties  formerly  grown  largely  for  champagne  and  wine  making  have  been 
unable  to  compete  with  Concord  on  the  open  market,  and  are  rapidly  giving 
way.  For  the  making  of  grapejuice  Concord  is  used  almost  exclusively. 

Yet  could  some  new  variety  be  found  of  the  same  general  type  as  Concord, 
but  of  higher  quality,  less  inclined  to  crack  and  to  shell  from  the  stem,  and 
of  longer  keeping  quality,  it  might  soon  replace  this  variety,  for  Concord  has 
neither  high  quality  nor  good  shipping  and  keeping  qualities  to  recommend  it. 

As  a  progenitor  of  other  varieties,  Concord  probably  leads.  Among  the 
more  familiar  sorts  of  Concord  parentage  stand  Worden,  Martha,  Cottage, 
Niagara,  Diamond,  Moore  Early,  Highland,  Colerain,  Brighton  and  Black 
Eagle,  while  a  score  of  others  are  directly  or  indirectly  linked  to  the  family 
tree  of  this  famous  grape.  h.  b.  t. 


in  a  cup  of  wafer  would  take  care  of 
such  a  cavity  as  >ou  speak  of.  Swab  out 
the  hole  carefully,  and  then  dry  the  wood 
thoroughly.  Make  a  soft  concrete,  usu¬ 
ally  about  half  and  half  cement  and  fine 
sand,  and  pack  it  firmly  into  the  hole  so 
to  cover  and  fill  every  corner  and  crack. 
Pound  it  in  hard,  and  fill  the  cavity  fully, 
rounding  it  over  nicely  so  that  the  water 
will  run  away,  and  not  soak  in  around 
the  edges  of  the  concrete.  Some  little 
skill  and  judgment  is  required  to  do  this 
properly,  but  as  a  general  proposition 
this  is  the  way  the  work  is  done. 


Give  Credit  to  Small  Potatoes  . 

I  am  sure  that,  on  second  thought,  the 
article  and  comment  on  “cull”  potatoes, 
page  1168,  will  be  found  to  be  too  sweep¬ 
ing.  To  hold  that  small  potatoes  are 
worthless,  or  “trash.”  so  far  as  the  kitch¬ 
en  goes,  is  going  too  far.  Half-size  po¬ 
tatoes  in  this  market  are  sold  in  a  limited 
way,  all  that  are  naturally  turned  out, 


dish.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  need 
to  be  supposed  that  the  practice  of  load¬ 
ing  this  size  in  with  the  large  ones  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do.  Yet  if  their  special 
value  was  well  understood  they  could  be 
sold  for  nearly  full  price  when  offered  by 
themselves.  They  class  quite  differently 
from  the  nubbin  apples  that  the  deacon 
was  accused  of  putting  into  the  middle  of 
the  barrel  till  the  State  Legislature  got 
mad  and  enacted  a  preventive  law  that, 
quite  as  usual,  went  a  little  too  far,  if 
the  complaints  of  it  heard  from  the  farms 
are  to  be  taken  as  an  indication. 

So  far  as  we  consumers  are  concerned, 
the  big,  over-size  potato  is  more  objec¬ 
tionable  than  the  small  ones  we  get,  even 
if  they  are  not  hollow  in  the  middle.  If 
the  crop  could  be  turned  out  of  about 
uniform  size,  like  eggs,  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter,  no  doubt,  but  so  long  as  that  cannot 
quite  be  done,  the  small  ones  should  be 
given  their  proper  place  and  value. 

j.  w.  c. 


Notes  from  the  Ox-team  Express 

We  have  at  last  crossed  the  State  line 
of  Wyoming ;  we  were  so  anxious  to  get 
away  from  the  sight  of  that  drab  sage¬ 
brush  we  cut  across  into  Utah  via  a  lane, 
as  they  call  it  here.  It  is  just  a  country 
road.  We  left  the  Oregon  Trail  at  Sage, 
and  traveled  five  or  six  miles,  where  we 
crossed  the  line.  There  were  no  markers 
to  show  where  the  States  joined,  but  for 
some  reason,  we  know  not  why,  we  coulo 
tell  we  had  crossed  the  line.  There  was 
less  sagebrush,  more  grass,  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  valley.  Soon  we  came  to  the  Bear 
River,  and  here  we  tried  fishing,  but  the 
wind  blew  so  hard  and  cold  this  became 
tiresome,  so  we  drove  off  to  find  a  camp¬ 
ing  place  before  the  pending  storm  ar¬ 
rived. 

About  3  p  .m.  it  rained  and  snowed. 
The  roads  are  impassable,  so  we  have 
been  in  camp  at  a  ranch  house  four  days. 
I  tried  my  hand  at  duck  hunting.  The 
rancher  loaned  me  a  saddle  horse  and  I 
bagged  a  few  mallards.  The  roads  are 
drying  up  some,  so  we  are  off  up  the  big 
hill  towards  Laketown  Canyon,  a  steady 
drag  of  10  miles  up,  and  up  some  more. 
At  last  we  reached  the  peak,  where  we 
could  see  the  beautiful  Bear  Lake.  22 
miles  long.  Water  showed  several  tints 
of  blue.  To  the  southwest,  mountains, 
various  species  of  trees,  and  at  this  time 
of  year  the  foliage  of  different  colors,  a 
beautiful  sight.  Now  we  descend  the 
Laketown  Canyon  about  three  miles,  all 
down  to  the  valley  below  and  the  lake. 
Here  was  the  first  time  In  nearly  two 
months  we  saw  flower  gardens,  sweet 
corn,  fruits,  etc.  What  joy  to  see  some¬ 
thing  other  than  sage!  Here  the  farmers 
grow  cabbage  and  take  it  to  Kemmerer, 
Wyo.,  40  to  50  miles  to  haul  to  market. 

This  lake  drive  on  west  side  is  beauti¬ 
ful  as  to  scenery.  The  road  is  fair  ;  some 
*nud  when  the  rainy  season  is  on,  and 
that  is  where  we  are  out  of  luck.  It  rains 
almost  incessantly  ;  some  snow.  We  make 
a  few  miles  per  day.  We  are  in  the  Mor¬ 
mon  settlements.  We  find  them  very  nice 
people.  The  farmers  along  the  route  will 
not  let  us  pay  for  anything.  They  say, 
“Just  go  help  yourself;  turn  your  cattle 
in  the  fields  and  let  them  fill  up.” 

We  have  now  passed  through  a  corner 
of  Utah,  and  into  Idaho,  touched  Mont¬ 
pelier,  to  Pocatello.  The  past  three 
weeks,  were  simply  abominable  as  to  trav¬ 
el ;  rain,  snow;  more  rain  and  more  snow. 
For  one  solid  week  we  did  not  see  the 
sun.  After  leaving  Montpelier,  Idaho, 
we  invested  in  a  horse  to  help  pull  the 
load  through  the  mud,  as  it  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible  to  procure  a  working  ox.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  such  thing  out  here.  We 
heard  there  was  a  pair  in  Lyman,  Wyo., 
so  we  tried  to  purchase  these,  but  they 
would  not  sell.  We  have  been  in  hard 
luck  ever  since  we  lost  our  Jersey.  We 
bought  a  white-faced  Hereford  bull  in 
Denver  stock  yards,  trained  him  and 
thought  we  had  a  jewel.  We  named  him 
Diamond.”  lie  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
company  he  was  with  going  through  Den¬ 
ver,  but  when  we  got  away  about  50 
miles  and  got  into  mud  roads  he  did  not 
like  that.  He  disliked  to  get  his  feet  wet, 
so  he  used  up  a  lot  of  energy  and  lost 
motion  to  hold  back  the  caravan.  Finally 
lie  crippled  himself  by  his  “bronco  tac¬ 
tics.”  We  were  told  he  graveled  his  front 
foot.  Horsemen  say  that  happens  to 
horses  sometimes,  and  then  they  are  lame 
for  several  weeks,  until  the  gravel  works 
out  above  the  horn  of  the  hoof  just 
where  the  hair  grows,  and  that  seemed  to 
be  the  case  with  Diamond.  We  loafed  at 
Fort  Collins  six  weeks  for  this  to  happen, 
but  the  delay  caused  us  to  weary,  so  I 
coaxed  a  local  butcher  to  give  me  a  few 
dollars  for  him,  and  we  arranged  our 
wagons  so  the  two  oxen  could  take  the 
load.  We  have  a  wagon  and  trailer ; 
with  that  we  started  off  over  one  divide 
after  another,  hoping  in  the  meantime 
we  could  locate  and  buy  a  pair  of  oxen, 
but  no  such  luck;  therefore  we  bought  a 
horse,  and  lie  is  quite  a  nuisance.  We 
display  a  sign  on  our  wagon,  “Horse  For 
Sale.”  A  few  days  ago  we  drove  into  a 
small  town.  A  man  came  out  and  asked 
if  I  wanted  to  be  hung.  I  said,  “Why?” 
“Because  trying  to  sell  a  horse!”  More 
hard  luck.  Well,  I  shall  drag  him  alone 
for  a  spell  longer  if  the  roads  prove  as 
good  as  the  natives  here  say,  and  surelv 
they  are  good  here ;  I  will  turn  the  horse 
loose  in  some  good  pasture  and  let  some¬ 
one  steal  him. 

Steers  out  here  are  marketed  when 
about  two  years  old ;  they  don’t  get  their 
full  growth.  800  to  1,000  lbs. ;  then  the 
rancher  feels  he  needs  the  money,  and 
off  they  go  to  market.  The  rancher  we 
camped  with  four  days  is  a  stockman 
has  700  acres,  and  dwelt  under  the  im¬ 
pression  he  raised  large  cattle,  all  white¬ 
faced  and  grades.  One  days  some  of  his 
largest  cattle  came  into  the  barnvard 
where  our  two  oxen  were,  and  when  they 
stood  beside  ours,  the  man’s  eyes  bulged, 
and  he  remarked,  “Gee,  I  thought  I  had 
large  cattle,  but  they  look  like  calves 
aside  of  your  oxen.”  ,  He  asked,  “Do  all 
your  Eastern  cattle  get  that  large?” 

J.  C.  BERRANG. 


“Maude  says  her  husband  disgraced 
her  on  their  honeymoon.”  “How?”  “On 
the  steamer  she  wanted  the  other  passen¬ 
gers  to  think  an  ocean  trip  was  an  old 
story  to  them,  but  almost  as  soon  as  they 
went  on  board  he  pointed  to  a  row  of  life¬ 
buoys  and  asked  the  captain  what  was 
the  idea  of  all  the  extra  tires.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin. 
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I  want  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  on  my  reading  table 
again,  and  the  first  thing  I  did  after  paying  for  my  farm 
\<ms  to  renew  my  subscription.  H.  w.  \v. 

HIS  man  goes  back  to  the  farm  for  the  second 
time,  and,  as  we  see,  his  first  investment  was  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  That  is  what  you  may  call  next  to  the 
land. 

* 

Persons  who  want  to  work  well  are  advised  by  a 
physician  to  eat  apples.  It  was  through  eating  an  apple 
that  our  first  parent  (on  the  maternal  side)  started 
manual  labor. 

HIS  item  from  a  city  paper  starts  a  new  line  of 
endeavor.  We  thought  we  kn?w  all  about 
apple  eating,  but  as  a  cure  for  laziness  the  fruit 
starts  on  a  new  career.  And  yet,  why  not?  What 
could  be  a  greater  social  blessing  than  some  “new 
discovery”  that  will  make  lazy  people  jump  for  joy 
at  the  thought  of  labor?  When  husband  goes  to 
sleep  in  his  chair  instead  of  filling  the  woodbox,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  give  him  an  apple.  When  wife 
refuses  to  cook  a  good  dinner  because  it  is  too  much 
work,  we  may  be  saved  from  a  meal  composed  mostly 
of  thought  by  inducing  the  lady  to  eat  a  good  Bald¬ 
win  or  Greening !  We  read  some  time  ago  that  lazi¬ 
ness  is  caused  by  a  germ.  Very  likely — and  if 
apples  will  destroy  the  germ  let  us  vaccinate  every 
lazy  person  with  apples  until  laziness  becomes  as 
rare  as  smallpox.  And  one  more  point  of  interest 
to  fruit  growers.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  90,000,000  more  or  less  lazy  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  full  treatment  will  require  two  apples  a 
day  for  each  one.  Now  let  someone  good  at  mathe¬ 
matics  figure  the  “boom”  that  will  come  to  fruit 
growing  with  this  treatment  in  full  swing. 

* 

EYERAL  of  our  Presidents  were  born  on  a  farm, 
and  as  boys  were  well  acquainted  with  farm  life. 
Washington  was  an  aristocrat,  one  of  the  largest 
landiowners  of  his  time.  It  could  not  be  said  that  he 
represented  the  typical  farm  life  of  his  age.  Lincoln 
was  a  farm  boy — the  exact  opposite  of  Washington 
in  social  standing.  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  log 
cabin  and  rough  boyhood  surroundings  represented 
the  ideal  country  home.  The  fair  type  of  what  we 
consider  the  true  rural  American  home  lies  between 
the  lordly  estate  and  the  rough  cabin,  and  we  think 
the  boyhood  home  and  the  early  life  of  President 
Calvin  Coolidge  come  close  to  the  ideal  of  what  we 
shoufld  consider  typical  farm  surroundings.  It 
means  something  to  maintain  a  New  England  farm 
through  four  generations  from  the  original  pioneer, 
keep  the  land  clean  and  in  good  tilth,  hold  the  thrift 
which  follows  wise  economy,  and  preserve  the  solid 
independence  which  gave  such  character  and  power 
to  the  old-fashioned  farmer.  This  seems  to  be  what 
has  been  worked  out  on  the  Coolidge  farm  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  the  more  we  hear  of  the  President’s  farm 
life  and  the  character  of  his  parents  the  clearer  it 
seems  that  he  has  come  from  about  the  finest  start¬ 
ing  point  a  man  can  have;  that  is,  a  practical  farm, 
where  hard  labor  and  clean  living  are  essential  to  a 
livelihood. 

* 

HAT  is  a  thoughtful  article  on  page  1391  by  a 
school  trustee.  We  know  this  school  official. 
The  statements  made  carry  authority.  They  come 
from  an  old  teacher,  a  parent  with  children  in  school, 
and  a  school  officer  who  really  wants  a  good  school. 
One  great  thing  about  this  discussion  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  making  people  think  about  school  matters  as 
never  before.  If  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  had 
succeeded  in  jamming  through  its  bill  last  Winter 
we  should  now  find  our  rural  people  in  open  rebel¬ 
lion  against  what  they  considered  an  invasion  of 
their  rights.  As  it  is,  there  is  now  more  real 
thought  and  argument  over  the  rural  school  than 
we  have  ever  known  before.  Out  of  this  will  come 


a  fair  and  reasonable  plan  for  school  improvement 
within  the  means  and  comprehension  of  country  peo¬ 
ple.  Such  an  outcome  means  evolution,  while  the 
proposed  new  school  bill  spells  revolution.  Another 
thing  will  come  as  a  result  of  all  this  discussion ; 
we  shall  have  better  school  officers.  People  in  town 
and  city  are  beginning  to  understand  that  the  great 
trouble  with  our  courts  is  that  men  of  character  and 
reputation  have  been  shirking  jury  duty.  That  has 
resulted  in  a  lower  type  of  juryman  and  a  weakening 
of  justice.  The  remedy  does  not  lie  in  new  laws, 
but  in  individual  exertion  and  willingness  to  serve. 
The  same  will  work  out  with  our  rural  schools.  Men 
and  women  of  strength  and  character  will  be  willing 
to  serve  as  trustees,  and  they  will  change  that  office 
from  a  joke  to  a  serious  business. 

* 

I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  I  can  do  about  the 
hunters.  They  come  by  carloads  every  Sunday.  As  I 
have  my  land  posted,  they  stand  on  the  line  and  run 
their  dogs  on  my  land,  and  when  I  tell  them  to  keep  off 
or  I  will  kill  their  dogs,  they  laugh  at  me,  and  tell  me 
I  dare  not  kill  the  dogs.  What  can  I  do  about  it? 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  R.  J. 

HIS  seems  to  be  a  favorite  trick  of  these  “hunt¬ 
ers.”  They  reason  that  if  they  do  not  go  on  the 
farm  they  can  safely  send  their  dogs  to  drive  the 
game  out.  We  would  not  shoot  the  dogs — the  real 
brutes  walk  on  two  legs.  Section  335  of  the  conser¬ 
vation  law  provides  that  no  person  shall  take  or 
disturb  fish,  birds  or  quadrupeds  on  any  private 
land  which  has  been  posted  in  accordance  with  the 
statute.  Therefore  anyone  standing  outside  of  the 
boundaries  of  posted  lands  and  sending  his  dogs  upon 
posted  lands  and  disturbing  or  driving  out  birds 
which  are  shot  outside  of  the  boundary,  does  so  in 
violation  of  the  statute  and  may  be  prosecuted  and 
convicted,  although  he  does  not  personally  invade 
the  posted  property,  and  the  word  “disturb”  was 
placed  deliberately  in  the  statute  to  cover  just  such 
a  case.  The  proper  course  is  to  notify  the  State 
police  and  have  them  make  the  arrest  and  prosecute 
the  offenders.  Of  course,  if  the  owner  so  wishes  he 
has  the  right  personally  to  make  the  arrest  and 
deliver  the  persons  arrested  without  delay  to  the 
nearest  constable  or  police  officer. 

* 

The  little  stories  of  back-to-the-landers’  mistakes  re¬ 
mind  me  of  another,  told  me  when  I  was  in  the  chick 
hatching  business.  A  glass  worker  became  infected 
with  the  “chicken  fever”  and  bought  an  old  hen  and 
chickens.  He  shut  them  all  up  in  a  box  and  fed  the 
old  hen  whole  corn.  In  a  few  days  his  chicks  all  began 
to  die.  lie  asked  my  friend  to  come  and  see  what  was 
wrong. 

“What  have  you  fed  them?”  said  my  friend. 

“Fed  them?  Why,  I  supposed  the  hen  gave  milk 
enough  for  them.”  mrs.  r.  m.  c. 

II,  they  are  not  all  as  bad  as  that,  and  many  of 
them  will  learn  and  make  good.  But  we  liafe 
known  such  people  to  go  “back  to  the  land”  saying: 
“You  wait  till  you  see  me  show  these  old-timers  how 
to  do  it.  I’ve  read  bulletins  and  farm  papers,  and 
I’ll  show  ’em  how!”  They  do  “show  ’em  how,”  but 
the  knowledge  comes  by  the  negative  route. 

* 

BOPLE  still  come  to  ask  about  “Turkhens,”  the 
bare-necked  fowls  which  are  said  to  represent 
a  cross  between  a  turkey  and  a  hen.  People  who 
would  rank  high  in  common  intelligence  actually  be¬ 
lieve  this  yarn,  and  they  descend  to  the  credulous 
faith  of  little  children  at  the  glowing  stories  told  by 
some  “tu rk lien”  breedei* *.  The  fact  is  that  this  fowl 
has  no  blood  of  the  turkey.  The  bare  or  naked  neck 
comes  from  a  bi'eed  of  poultry  long  known  in  South¬ 
ern  Europe.  It  was  carried  to  most  of  the  West 
India  islands,  wliei*e  a  large  share  of  the  poxxltry 
show  this  bare  neck.  The  birds  are  hideous  crea¬ 
tures  and  have  no  points  of  supeifiority  that  we  can 
see  over  our  standard  American  breeds.  We  import¬ 
ed  some  of  the  best  specimens  to  be  found  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica  and  gave  them  every  chance  to 
make  good.  We  have  just  one  left,  and  he  goes 
into  a  chicken  pie  next  week.  That’s  the  only  place 
where  the  Turkhens  shine  for  us,  and  other  breeds 
will  make  a  better  pie,  at  that. 

* 

RTIFICIAL  light  for  greenhouse  plants!  That 
is  the  latest  development,  and  there  seems  to  be 
some  promise  in- the  idea.  It  is  now  admitted  that 
using  lights  in  the  henhouse  stimulates  the  hens  to 
increased  egg  production.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  it,  in  view  of  the  facts  which  pi-actic-al  men  have 
worked  out.  The  report  on  page  1391  shows  that 
when  strong  lights  were  kept  burnixig  in  the  green¬ 
house  for  several  hours  during  the  night,  certain 
plants  wei’e  stimulated  into  more  active  growth.  It 
does  not  seem  to  affect  all  plants  alike,  but  it  does 
apparently  drive  such  plants  as  lettuce  into  action. 
Just  how  far  this  will  go  in  practical  gi'eenhouse 
work  remains  to  be  demonstrated,  but  there  seems 


no  question  about  the  possibilities  of  this  plan  of 
keeping  plants  awake  and  up  on  their  toes.  So 
many  strange  things  are  happening  now  that  we  are 
not  surprised  at  any  report.  We  will  not  accept 
them  without  sti-ong  backing,  but  it  seems  as  if  all 
things  are  possible. 

* 

HERE  are  some  cases  where,  years  ago,  a  high¬ 
way  was  laid  out  by  the  township.  It  was 
never  improved  or  used  as  a  highway.  Readers  ask 
how  many  years  must  elapse  before  such  land  ceases 
to  be  a  road.  Does  it  revert  to  the  landowners,  or 
does  the  town  still  own  it?  We  have  had  sevei*al 
such  cases  referred  to  us.  The  town  will  be  held  to 
own  the  property  until  it  is  actually  abandoned  by 
some  legal,  recorded  proceeding.  It  cannot  revert 
to  the  owner  until  the  town  government  acts. 

* 

E  are  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  to 
make  a  strong  campaign  for  a  greater  acre¬ 
age  of  Soy  beans  on  the  North  Atlantic  slope.  Many 
of  our  farmers  do  not  x-ealize  how  these  beans  have 
worked  into  the  farming  system  of  the  Central  West. 
In  parts  of  Ohio  and  Michigan  Soy  bean  growing 
has  changed  the  character  of  farming.  This  bean 
will  do  well  on  soil  too  acid  to  produce  clover  or 
Alfalfa.  It  will  respond  to  lime,  but  will  make  a 
fair  growth  without  it,  and  on  many  of  our  New 
York  hill  farms  the  Soy  beans  will  give  twice  the 
yield  of  clover.  We  do  not  advise  mixing  the  Soy 
beans  with  corn  in  the  silo.  We  think  they  are  more 
pi-ofitable  when  grown  by  themselves,  cured  like  hay 
and  fed  as  a  dry  fox*age  with  corn  silage.  Handled 
in  that  way  they  will  surely  give  surpi-ising  results. 
We  advise  evei-y  farmer  to  experiment  with  them. 
The  desex-iption  and  picture  of  a  great  ex-op  of  Sudan 
grass  and  Soy  beans,  shown  on  the  fii-st  page  this 
week,  is  true  to  life.  Why  should  not  New  York 
fanners  work  for  some  of  these  results?  We  need  a 
full  campaign  for  Soy  beans. 

* 

The  wages  paid  on  the  road  construction  work  seem 
to  set  the  price  of  labor  here.  We  pay  $9  per  day  for 
man  and  team  for  filling  silo  and  $25  per  week  for  a 
teamster  who  boards  himself.  In  many  places  the  farm¬ 
ers  find  that  the  only  way  they  can  pay  their  taxes  is 
to  get  out  and  work  on  the  road,  and  it  seems  that 
many  of  them  are  planning  to  borrow  money  from  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank  up  to  the  limit,  and  then 
let  the  farm  go.  c.  G. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

E  have  other  reports  of  about  the  same  na- 
tux*e.  The  point  is  that  wages  for  labor  are 
determined  by  what  the  contractors  on  public  con¬ 
struction  will  pay.  In  their  stnxggle  to  obtain  help 
they  bid  high,  and  make  it  impossible  for  farmers 
to  compete  with  them.  In  the  nish  for  money  among 
working  people  hired  help  will  naturally  follow  the 
highest  bid  for  labor.  Thus  we  see  how  the  great 
rush  for  public  construction  is  killing  the  business 
of  general  farming.  It  doubles  taxation  and  cuts 
the  fa  i‘m  labor  supply  in  two. 


Brevities 

No  use  trying  to  fumigate  unless  you  make  the  room 
or  package  airtight. 

We  would  not  use  forest  leaves  for  mulching  straw¬ 
berries,  even  if  we  could  afford  to  gather  them.  They 
mat  down  too  close  and  smother  the  plants. 

When  you  find  a  better  “cereal”  than  boiled  wheat 
cooked  until  it  is  soft,  let  us  know  what  it  is.  Far 
better  eat  more  of  this  and  less  of  white  bread. 

Where  for  some  reason  taxes  on  property  are  omitted 
one  year,  the  assessors  have  authority,  under  the  tax 
law,  to  enter  such  property  and  collect  back  taxes. 

This  country  has  renewed  its  money  order  business 
with  Germany.  We  should  not  like  the  job  of  figuring 
the  values  of  American  dollars  worked  out  into  German 
marks. 

The  mildest  and  sweetest  love  poem  and  the  most 
vindictive  hatred  may  both  be  expressed  by  the  same 
fountain  pen.  It  is  not  the  hand  but  the  mind  which 
directs  the  fountain. 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  farmer  who  says  he  is  only 
88  years  old,  just  out  of  the  hospital,  where  he  lost  most 
of  his  foot,  yet  he  “laughs  heartily”  at  somethin^  he 
recently  read  in  The  R.  'N.-Y.  There  is  what  we  call  a 
cheerful  soul. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  printed  a  note  about  Scotch 
heather  growing  in  New  England.  A  number  of  readers 
want  to  know  where  it  can  be  obtained.  One  woman 
writes :  “My  husband  passed  away  seven  years  ago 
He  was  Scotch,  and  what  a  little  of  the  heather  would 
be  to  me  you  cannot  know.”  But  we  do  fully  under¬ 
stand. 

The  daily  papers  are  reporting  a  remarkable  matri¬ 
monial  puzzle,  said  to  have  been  worked  out  in  Ger¬ 
many.  “The  puzzle  started  two  years  ago  when  a  68- 
year-old  widower  wooed  and  married  the  village  belle,  a 
maid  of  22,  who  thus  became  the  stepmother  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  40-year-old  son.  Emboldened  by  his  father’s  ex¬ 
ample,  the  son  married  the  mother  of  his  stepmother  by 
which  his  own  father  became  his  son-in-law.  Then  ’the 
22-year-old  wife  presented  her  husband  with  a  daughter 
and  the  elder  bride  did  the  same  thing,  and  so  the  first 
bahy’s  grandmother  is  also  her  ,sister*in«law,” 
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Country  People  and  the  Schools 

HE  R.  N.-Y.  has  held  from  the  first  that  any 
school  bill  designed  both  by  name  and  nature  to 
apply  directly  to  country  districts  should  be  framed 
by  country  people  or  their  representatives,  and  not 
forced  upon  them  by  outsiders.  Granted  that  pro¬ 
fessional  educators  understand  the  machinery  of 
education,  it  is  evident  that  the  country  school 
should  be  something  more  than  a  machine.  It  has  a 
different  hold  upon  country  life  than  the  city  school 
ever  can  have  upon  city  life.  It  would  seem  that 
for  years  the  hands  of  the  educators  and  thinkers 
have  fairly  itched  to  get  hold  of  the  rural  school  and 
change  it  into  a  hybrid  institution — more  town  than 
country.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  criticized  severely 
for  not  falling  in  with  this  idea,  which  assumes  that 
many  or  most  country  people  are  incapable  of  im¬ 
proving  their  own  schools.  We  take  the  position  that 
country  people  are  quite  capable  of  handling  their 
school  problems,  and  that  they  should  have  most  to 
say  about  any  change  in  the  school  laws.  That  is 
why  we  have  protested  against  the  effort  to  jam  a 
new  school  bill  through  the  Legislature  when  it  is 
evident  to  anyone  that  the  country  people  do  not 
want  it  From  the  first  our  suggestion  has  been 
that  country  people  should  organize,  discuss  the 
question  fairly,  and  submit  a  fair  substitute  for 
the  proposed  bill — one  that  will  satisfy  our  farmers 
and  prove  workable.  The  following  resolution  shows 
that  this  leaven  is  working : 

Whereas,  Brighton  Grange  No.  689,  I*,  of  II.  of  Mon¬ 
roe  County,  N.  Y.,  believes  that  the  Committee  of  Twen¬ 
ty-one  has  missed  the  mark  in  its  survey  of  rural  schools 
and  in  its  proposed  legislation  ;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  Grange  believes  that  some  legis¬ 
lation  is  needed  to  truly  and  economically  correct  some 
defects  in  school  taxation  and  supervision ;  wherefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  by  Brighton  Grange,  That  it  request  the 
District  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools  in  Monroe 
County  to  call,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  a  con¬ 
ference  of  school  officials  under  their  jurisdiction  and 
of  all  others  residing  in  their  districts  who  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  proper  administration  of  rural  schools,  to  con¬ 
sider  what  legislation  is  desirable. 

The  foregoing  is  a  copy  of  a  resolution  duly  passed 
by  Brighton  Grange,  No.  689,  of  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  at 
a  meeting  held  on  the  26th  day  of  October,  1923. 

That  is  good  work ;  it  is  the  way  to  get  what  we 
need  iu  school  matters.  It  means  doing  it  ourslves. 
Every  Grange  in  the  State  should  take  similar  action 
and  call  county  conventions.  These  should  select 
delegates  to  a  State  convention  of  people  directly 
interested  in  rural  education.  This  convention 
should  work  out  the  legislation  which  country  people 
need. 


Local  Feeling  on  the  School  Bill 

I  find  that  only  about  one  person  in  10  would  vote 
for  that  new  bill  if  they  had  the  chance.  And  the 
curious  thing  about  that  also  is  that  they  don’t  have 
any  children  to  send  to  school.  They  seem  to  go  on  the 
theory  that  country  children  ought  to  have  just  as  good 
a  chance  as  any  ( which  the  rest  of  us  agree  to)  , and  that 
the  proposed  change  is  made  by  wiser  (?)  heads  than 
we  are,  consequently  it  must  be  good.  But  about  every 
family  that  has  small  children  seems  opposed  to  giving 
up  our  own  little  schoolliouse.  They  say :  “Let’s  try  to 
get  good  teachers  and  take  more  interest  in  it  ourselves 
and  improve  it  this  way.”  I  know  that  this  town  would 
vote  it  down  by  a  large  majority  if  they  had  the  chance. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  r.  l. 

HIS  is  the  well-nigh  universal  report.  Out  of 
the  hundreds  of  school  districts  thus  far  can¬ 
vassed  not  one  has  shown  a  majority  for  the  bill. 
It  is  rare  that  more  than  two  or  three  voters  in  a 
district  favor  it.  What  R.  L.  says  about  the  feeling 
of  the  people  regarding  their  school  is  repeated  over 
and  over.  It  is  as  true  as  anything  can  be  that  the 
discussion  of  this  school  bill  has  stimulated  new  in¬ 
terest  in  the  local  school.  If  they  are  let  alone  the 
local  patrons  will  improve  their  school  in  their  own 
way.  The  point  to  understand  is  that  New  York 
farmers  do  not  want  this  school  bill.  It  is  being 
forced  upon  them  from  the  outside. 


Taxation  and  Tax  Exempt  Bonds 

FULL  returns  from  the  income  tax  assessments 
for  1921  show  a  falling  off  of  nearly  eight  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  taxable  incomes.  This  cannot  be 
fully  accounted  for  by  actual  loss  of  business.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  greater  part  of  this  loss  is  due  to 
a  transfer  of  taxable  property  to  non-taxable  bonds. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  very  rich  are  evading  their 
share  of  taxation  by  investing  more  and  more  of 
their  mpney  in  National,  State  and  municipal  secur¬ 
ities  which  are  tax  exempt.  Few  of  us  realize  how 
these  bonds  are  being  flooded  over  the  country.  They 
are  sold  to  raise  money  for  road  work,  bridge  con¬ 
struction,  special  appropriations  like  a  soldiers’ 
bonus,  and  for  all  manner  of  public  buildings.  The 
tax  exemption  feature  makes  these  bonds  salable,  for 
wealthy  men  have  learned  the  trick  of  hiding  their 
full  income  and  evading  their  share  of  public  bur¬ 


dens  by  investing  in  these  bonds.  They  have  in¬ 
vested  so  much  money  in  them  that  the  burden  of 
supporting  the  government  is  shoved  over  upon  those 
who  are  least  able  to  carry  it.  Another  result  is 
that  towns  and  counties  are  led  into  extravagance 
through  this  easy  sale  of  bonds.  In  many  cases  con¬ 
struction  work  that  is  not  necessary  or  extrava¬ 
gantly  useless  is  forced  upon  taxpayers,  who  find 
themselves  saddled  with  a  life  job  of  paying  the  bills. 
As  we  have  shown,  this  half  insane  rush  to  sell 
bonds  and  contract  for  gigantic  construction  not 
only  keeps  us  under  the  harness  of  taxation,  but  com¬ 
pletely  upsets  the  labor  market  by  creating  an  inflat¬ 
ed  price  for  labor  with  which  farmers  cannot  com¬ 
pete.  As  it  is  now  working  out.  it  is  simply  a  scheme 
for  loading  taxes  upon  the  people  who  are  least  able 
to  pay  them,  and  using  their  very  burden  to  exempt 
the  rich  from  doing  their  fair  share.  It  becomes  an 
unjust  discrimination  against  industry,  and  if  con¬ 
tinued  will  bring  about  a  time  when  half  the  nation’s 
capital  will  be  exempt,  with  the  full  burden  laid 
upon  the  other  half.  The  efficient  remedy  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  tax-exempt  bonds.  Miake  them  all  pay  their  fair 
share  of  taxes.  That  would  put  all  such  public 
securities  on  a  fair  basis  without  favoritism.  It 
would  help  to  cut  down  the  present  extravagant  pub¬ 
lic  spending  and  give  us  something  of  a  rest  from 
labor  competition. 


Death  of  the  Washington  Elm 

ALL  who  love  a  big  tree  will  be  sorry  to  learn  of 
the  sad  end  of  the  great  Washington  elm  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Under  the  shade  of  this  great 
tree  Washington  took  command  of  the  American 
Army  during  the  Revolution.  It  was  large  and 
vigorous  then — probably  several  hundred  years  old 
at  that  time.  It  has  been  preserved  as  a  landmark 
of  American  history  since  that  time — inclosed  within 
a  fence  and  carefully  kept.  During  the  past  few 
years  it  became  evident  that  the  old  tree  was  dying. 
Very  few  aged  human  beings  have  ever  received  the 
care  that  was  given  this  veteran  tree,  but  there  was 
no  possibility  of  saving  it.  The  other  day  workmen 
tried  to  take  off  several  dead  limbs.  They  sawed 
one  nearly  through,  and  then  fastened  a  rope  to  the 
limb  and  pulled  to  break  it  off.  There  was  a  crack 
and  something  like  a  groan  from  the  old  tree.  It 
tottered,  seemed  to  reach  out  its  dying  limbs  like 
feeble  arms  and  finally,  after  a  struggle,  fell  flat  in 
the  street.  It  was  found  that  its  trunk  was  completely 
separated  from  the  roots  some  two  feet  under 
ground.  There  was  genuine  sorrow  throughout 
Massachusetts  when  the  news  spread,  for  the  old 
tree  was  like  an  aged  friend  to  the  older  generation. 
It  represented  a  great  event  in  American  history, 
and  through  its  hundreds  of  years  of  silent  watching 
had  seen  the  forest  give  way  to  civilization,  and  a 
little  colony  of  earnest  men  and  women  grow  into 
the  greatest  republic  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  course  of  a  human  life  it  passed  on  from 
childhood  to  mature  age,  and  then  tottered  to  its 
fall.  There  is  something  about  a  great  tree  which 
inspires  respect  and  a  thoughtful  view  of  life.  We 
have  seen  the  great  elms  in  the  woods  at  South 
Hanover,  N.  Y.  One  of  them  is  said  to  be  1,200 
years  old.  It  stands  erect  and  proud,  a  monstrous 
monument  to  nature’s  silent  building.  For  when 
one  looks  at  this  forest  giant  the  mind  goes  back 
into  history,  trying  vainly  to  realize  the  changes  in 
human  life  which  have  passed  on  before  this  leafy 
giant.  It  seems  like  the  loss  of  a  personal  friend 
and  spiritual  guide  when  one  of  these  old  trees  falls 
to  the  earth. 


Here  is  a  Wonderful  Boy 

The  inclosed  clipping  was  taken  from  a  Philadelphia 
paper.  Why  not  set  this  young  man  up  in  a  correspond¬ 
ence  school  so  that  he  could  impart  his  wonderful  knowl¬ 
edge  to  so  many  of  us  ignorant  farmers? 

“You  may  as  well  compare  an  elephant  with  a  kan¬ 
garoo  as  to  speak  of  the  city  boy  and  the  country  boy. 
Lots  of  educated  city  boys  can  go  out  in  the  country 
and  show  the  ruralites  how  to  run  their  farms.  I’m 
only  19,  but  when  I  went  to  the  farm  of  a  relative 
nearby  recently  I  found  they  were  wasting  a  lot  of 
ground  on  almost  useless  crops;  I  showed  them  how  to 
improve  the  ground  and  lay  out  the  crops  differently, 
and,  as  a  result,  they  made  over  $400  on  that  piece  of 
ground  alone.  Prior  to  my  instruction  they  used  to 
make  about  $30.  I  also  showed  them  how  to  improve 
their  dairies,  so  that  they  get  22  quarts  of  milk  daily 
from  some  of  their  cows.  I  also  gave  them  suggestions 
which  have  greatly  improved  the  egg  output.  This  is 
my  opinion  on  your  city-country  boy  question.”  . 

j.  n.  w. 

HAT  surely  is  a  wonderful  boy.  If  be  belonged 
to  us  we  should  keep  close  watch  on  him.  He 
would  make  a  good  back-to-th e-lander.  We  think 
this  reads  much  like  a  form  of  propaganda.  The 
scheme  will  be  to  use  this  plausible  letter  as  a  bit  of 


bait  to  draw  letters  from  country  people.  An  answer 
will  no  doubt  come  that  the  whole  thing  is  explained 
iu  a  book  or  set  of  instructions  which  can  all  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  about  $5.  That  is  the  way  such  things 
are  worked,  and  a  man  or  boy  can  make  more  in  one 
day  mailing  this  advice  to  suckers  than  a  fanner  can 
make  in  a  month  “at  hard  labor.” 


Federal  Farm  Loans 

HE  child-like  faith  of  some  of  our  people  in  the 
power  and  offices  of  the  government  is  almost 
pathetic  at  times.  People  write  us  about  a  Federal 
Bank  farm  loan.  They  seem  to  think  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  go  and  apply  for 
the  loan  and  the  money  will  be  handed  them  at  once 
because  they  happen  to  live  on  a  farm.  Others  think 
that  certain  classes  of  people  are  specially  favored 
in  taxation  and  the  loan  of  money.  Some  of  them 
actually  think  that  a  person,  60  years  old  or  more,  is 
exempt  from  certain  taxes,  and  they  have  curious 
ideas  of  the  special  privileges  which  the  government 
offers  to  widows,  men  who  have  lost  their  wives,  and 
elderly  women  left  alone  without  support.  It  is 
often  difficult  to  convince  such  people  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  extend  a  special  privilege  to  all 
these  classes,  and  the  chief  trouble  comes  in  mis¬ 
understanding  the  intent  and  working  out  of  the 
loans  made  by  the  Federal  Loan  Bank.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  it  is  usually  harder  to  obtain  a  loan 
from  one  of  these  banks  than  it  would  be  to  give  a 
mortgage  to  the  local  bank  or  money-lender.  A 
good  deal  of  “red  tape”  must  be  gone  through  with, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  Federal  loan,  and  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  expense  connected  with  the  matter.  The 
best  way  for  our  people  to  learn  just  what  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Loan  Bank  can  do  for  them  would  be  to  write 
direct  to  the  bank  and  call  for  circulars  or  other 
matter  which  explains  the  system.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  States,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  bank  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the 
bank  which  serves  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Virginia,  is  at  Baltimore,  Md. 


Keep  the  Mind’s  Door  Unlocked 

I  have  been  a  farmer,  but  for  the  last  five  years  I 
have  been  an  outside  salesman,  or  drummer,  as  we  used 
to  be  called,  and  you  can  take  it  from  me  the  waste  in 
distribution  of  food  products,  the  increase  in  cost  to 
the  consumer,  is  beyond  all  reason.  I  have  seen  it  from 
the  inside.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  a  more 
direct  system  of  distribution  than  now  exists,  but  the 
most  constructive  work  to  accomplish  that  is  to  educate 
women  to  buy  according  to  value  and  not  according  to 
price.  I  have  noticed  that  most  women,  given  two  ar¬ 
ticles  to  examine  of  equal  value  but  different  price,  will 
inevitably  buy  the.  higher  priced  one  if  their  purse  per¬ 
mits,  thinking  that  that  must  necessarily  be  of  better 
quality,  simply  because  of  the  higher  price  asked. 

Many  articles  of  value  in  household  and  personal  use 
could  be  distributed  in  a  co-operative  way  at  a  great 
saving  to  buyers  if  only  jxeople  would  be  progressive 
enough  to  think  a  little.  People  seem  to  be  so  prone  to 
treat  with  suspicion  any  new  proposition,  because  it  is 
new.  I  wonder  how  many  have  thrown  their  first-born 
out  of  the  window,  because  it  was  something  new.  Yet 
that  seems  to  be  the  first  reaction  to  any  suggestion  of 
any  beneficial  program.  The  farm  folk  are  by  no  means 
the  only  ones  of  whom  this  can  be  truthfully  said,  but 
I  am  writing  to  them  at  this  time,  and  wish  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  desirability,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  their 
keeping  open  minds,  ready  to  give  due  consideration  to 
any  matter  that  is  proposed  that  may  result  in  advanc¬ 
ing  their  welfare.  There  will  be  many  men  offering 
suggestions  to  the  farmers  during  the  next  12  months. 
They  should  weigh  them  all  carefully  and  rationally, 
and  while  they  should  reject  firmly  the  unsound,  let 
them  as  firmly  accept  and  promote  with  little  delay  the 
safe  and  sound.  I  know  of  no  better  leader  to  follow 
than  The  It.  N.-Y.  in  arriving  at  intelligent  conclusions. 
May  your  circulation  greatly  increase.  w.  w.  m. 


“Official  Figures”  and  Apple  Prices 

You  state  in  your  editorial  columns  that  the  Eastern 
fruit  grower  had  received  this  year  a  good  price  for  his 
apple  crop.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  for  this  section,  at 
least,  that  statement  requires  some  modification.  And 
as  it  was  due  to  “the  same  old  game,”  I  think  the  fact 
should  receive  some  attention  so  that  we  may  not  be 
caught  napping  another  year. 

Our  federal  statisticians  seem  to  think  that  in  order 
to  earn  their  salaries  they  must  invariably  give  out  that 
indications  point  to  a  bumper  or  record  crop.  Well, 
when  the  apple  man  said  in  his  first  report  that  there 
would  be  6,000,000  bushels  more  than  last  year,  the 
poor  fruit  grower,  who  had  fought  his  insect  enemies 
harder  than  ever  this  year,  recalled  the  glut  crop  of 
last  year  he  at  once  became  hysterical,  and  the  first 
apple  buyer  who  came  around  with  this  report  in  his 
inside  pocket  bought  the  poor  chap’s  fruit  at  his  own 
price.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  barrels  in  this  and 
adjoining  counties  were  sold  at  a  price  that  barely  cov¬ 
ered  cost  of  production.  Later  the  report  was  that  the 
crop  was  9,000,000  bushels  less  than  last  year,  and  im¬ 
mediately  the  price  began  to  move  up,  with  the  result 
that  those  of  us  who  were  not  faint-hearted  or  took  but 
little  stock  in  federal  reports,  sold  at  a  good  profit. 

The  apple  game  is  the  most  interesting  and  exciting 
one  I  have  ever  played,  for  from  the  very  start  of  it  (the 
time  when  the  tree  is  planted)  you  have  to  be  continu¬ 
ally  on  the  qui  vive ;  for  the  mouse  or  the  rat,  the  wood¬ 
chuck  or  jaekrabbit,  the  aphis  or  scale,  the  skeletonizer 
or  federal  statistician,  one  or  all,  “will  get  you  if  you 
don’t  watch  out.”  harvey  losee. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Departed 

Breathe  soft  and  low,  O  whispering  wind, 
.  Above  the  tangled  grasses  deep, 

Where  those  who  loved  me  long  ago 
Forgot  the  world  and  fell  asleep. 

No  towering  shaft,  or  sculptured  urn, 

Or  mausoleum’s  empty  pride, 

Tells  to  the  curious  passerby 

Their  virtues,  or  the  time  they  died. 

I  count  the  old,  familiar  names, 

O’ergrown  with  moss  and  lichen  gray, 
Where  tangled  briar  and  creeping  vine 
Across  the  crumbling  tablets  stray. 

The  Summer  sky  is  softly  blue; 

The  birds  still  sing  the  sweet,  old  strain, 
But  something  from  the  Summer  time 
Is  gone  that  will  not  come  again. 

So  many  voices  have  been  hushed — 

So  many  songs  have  ceased  for  aye — ■ 
So  many  hands  I  use  to  touch 
Are  folded  over  hearts  of  clay. 

The  noisy  world  recedes  from  me, 

I  cease  to  hear  its  praise  or  blame; 
The  mossy  marbles  echo  back 
No  hollow  sound  of  empty  fame. 

I  only  know  that  calm  and  still 
They  sleep  beyond  life’s  woes  and  wail, 
Beyond  the  fleet  of  sailing  clouds. 

Beyond  the  shadows  of  the  vale ; 

I  only  feel  that,  tired  and  worn, 

I  halt  upon  the  highway  bare, 

And  gaze  with  yearning  eyes  beyond 
To  fields  that  shine  supremely  fair. 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  for  advice  in 
making  a  sleeping  bag ;  size,  thickness 
and  materials  used,  and  what  weather  it 
will  stand.  No  doubt  we  have  members 
of  (he  Rural  family  who  can  tell  us  all 
about  this,  and  \^e  should  like  to  receive 
the  information. 

* 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1353,  issued  by 
the  U.  'S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
entitled  “Clothes  Moths  and  Their  Con¬ 
trol.”  This  is  an  extremely  important 
subject  to  any  housekeeper,  and  the  ad¬ 
vice  given  in  this  bulletin  will  be  help¬ 
ful.  In  addition  to  the  tried  and  familiar 
control  measures  that  have  been  advocat¬ 
ed  in  the  past,  this  bulletin  describes  the 
use  of  paradichlorobenzene,  which  first 
became  known  to  us  in  the  treatment  of 
peach  borers.  It  is  used  in  the  same 
manner,,  and  in  the  same  amounts,  as 
naphthalene,  and  while  it  is  a  relatively 
new  remedy,  it  is  expected  to  become  as 
well  known  in  moth  control  as  naph¬ 
thalene.  The  latter  substance  is  highly 
endorsed,  but  we  are  told  that  to  get  best 
results  it  must  be  used  in  tight  contain¬ 
ers,  where  the  fumes  given  off  by  the  slow 
evaporation  of  the  crystals  will  be  con¬ 
fined.  It  is  not  entirely  effective  when 
scattered  about  closet  shelves  or  bureau 
drawers.  One  pound  of  good  naphthalene 
flakes  scattered  between  the  fold  of  cloth¬ 
ing  in  a  trunk  of  average  size  should  kill 
all  stages  of  clothes  moths.  In  tight 
chests  of  ordinary  size  the  slow  evapora¬ 
tion  of  one  pound  of  naphthalene  will  kill 
both  young  and  well-grown  larvae  of 
clothes  moths,  and  prevent  eggs  from 
hatching.  The  usual  proportion  for  ef¬ 
fective  use  is  one  pound  to  six  to  10 
cubic  feet  of  space,  but  if  there  is  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  fumes  to  escape,  two  or 
three  pounds  of  naphthalene  should  be 
used  to  this  space.  It  is  agreed  that  cold 
storage  is  the  one  certain  method  of  pro¬ 
tecting  articles  from  moth  damage,  but 
this  can  only  be  applied  to  articles  stored 
outside  of  the  ordinary  household.  The 
control  of  clothes  moths  in  the  home  re¬ 
mains  a  very  important  subject. 


Lard  Making 

Butchering  time  is  here  again.  The 
frosty  air,  combined  with  the  hard  work 
in  the  cornfields,  adds  a  zest  to  the  appe¬ 
tite  which  nothing  can  satisfy  quite  so 
well  as  plenty  of  fresh-  pork,  and  members 
of  the  household  should  heartily  welcome 
the  arrival  of  butchering  day.  This  is 
not  always  the  case,  however,  especially 
in  farm  households  which  are  poorly 
equipped  for  doing  the  work.  A  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  work  at  hand  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  the 
dread  of  the  task. 

One  of  the  most  important  operations 
connected  with  butchering  is  that  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  lard.  To  produce  lard  of  good 
quality  one  must  thoroughly  understand 
the  manner  of  procedure.  The  three  main 
qualities  of  good  lard  are  snowy  white¬ 
ness,  good  flavor  and  good  keeping  quali¬ 
ties.  The  process  as  carried  out  in  our 
household  was  learned  from  a  profession¬ 
al  butcher.  For  a  number  of  years  we 
hired  him  to  assist  us  at  butchering  time. 
He  always  rendered  the  lard  and  invaria¬ 
bly  it  was  of  good  quality.  My  husband 


observed  his  methods  closely.  He  now 
renders  the  lard  himself,  with  highly  sat¬ 
isfactory  results.  I  will  briefly  describe 
the  method  which  he  uses. 

A  large  kettle  is  placed  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  a  small  quantity  of  water  is 
placed  in  the  bottom.  Fill  nearly  to  the 
brim  with  fat  after  it  has  been  cut  into 
small  pieces  and  washed  to  free  it  from 
blood  and  other  impurities.  The  contents 
should  be  made  to  simmer  slowly  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours  The  process  must  not  be  hur¬ 
ried,  as  there  is  danger  of  scorching  the 
fat,  thus  imparting  a  disagreeable  flavor 
to  the  lard.  A  slow  boil  is  the  proper 
way.  Very  careful  watching  is  necessary, 
and  it  should  be  stirred  occasionally  ro 
prevent  burning.  A  close  fitting  cover 
should  be  kept  at  hand  to  be  put  on  the 
kettle  in  case  the  fat  should  take  fire. 
The  exclusion  of  the  air  immediately 
puts  out  the  fire. 

It  requires  four  to  six  hours  constant 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1904.  This  most 
practical  and  com¬ 
fortable  combination 
can  be  made  in  an 
hour  and  requires 
only  1%  yds.  40-in. 
material  for  any 
size.  It  comes  in 
sizes  34  to  42  in. 
bust,  and  is  scal¬ 
loped  with  Transfer 
No.  11002.  Combina¬ 
tion,  20  cents;  trans¬ 
fer,  20  cents. 


19942001 

2001.  A  pretty  fig¬ 
ured  silk  makes  this 
smart  draped  dress 
with  the  new  plaited 
flounce.  It  can  have 
bell  sleeves  or  tight 
fitted  ones  with 
cuffs.  It  closes  at 
the  back,  and  comes 
in  sizes  16  to  20 
years.  Size  18  years 
requires  5%  yds.  36 
to  40-in.  material. 
20  cents. 


1977 


1977.  One  of  the 
most  popular  coats 
for  Winter  is  shown 
here.  It  has  a  de¬ 
tachable  cape  which 
may  be  applied  un- 


1866 


1866.  The  double- 
breasted  reefer  is 
popular  with  both 


der  the  large  collar,  girls  and  boys.  It 
if  desired.  Sizes  34  has  a  sailor  collar, 
to  44  in.  bust.  Size  two  -  piece  set  -  in 
38  requires  3%  yds.  sleeves,  and  may  be 
54-in.  material,  with  worn  with  or  with- 
4 Vi  yds.  36-in.  lin-  out  a  shield.  Sizes 
ing.  Cape  requires  2  to  10  years.  Size 
1%  yds.  54-in.  ma-  6  years  requires  1% 
terial,  with  lVi  yds.  yds.  54-in.  material, 
36-in.  lining.  25  with  1%  yds.  36-in. 
cents.  lining.  15  cents. 

Send  15  cents  for  fashion  book  of  500 
patterns  and  embroidery  designs. 


cooking  to  render  the  fat  properly.  All 
of  the  water  must  be  cooked  out,  as  the 
keeping  quality  of  the  lard  depends  large¬ 
ly  upon  this.  The  time  will  depend  some¬ 
what  upon  the  size  of  the  kettle  contain¬ 
ing  it,  and  the  size  of  the  pieces  of  fat. 
By  watching  closely  so  as  to  keep  the 
fire  just  right  all  the  time,  it  will  cook 
more  quickly,  and  vice  versa.  The  cook¬ 
ing  is  continued  until  the  liquid  is  clear 
and  the  cracknels  rise  to  the  top.  It 
will  not  keep  well  in  Summer  if  it  has  a 
cloudy  appearance.  As  soon  as  it  is  done 
rake  the  coals  from  beneath  the  kettle  and 
allow  it  to  cool  slightly.  Put  through  the 
lard  press  so  that  all  the  lard  may  be 
pressed  from  the  cracknels.  Tie  a  small 
sugar  sack  or  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  over 
the  spout  of  the  press.  Thus  it  will  be 
strained  as  it  runs  from  the  press  into 
the  vessels  in  which  it  is  to  be  kept. 
Large  stone  jars  are  perhaps  the  best  to 
keep  it  in.  However,  they  are  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  regular  tin  lard  cans,  and 
are  easily  cracked  if  the  lard  is  too  hot 
when  put  into  them.  The  tin  cans  are 
lighter  and  much  easier  to  handle.  Wood¬ 
en  casks  of  oak  are  sometimes  used,  but 
they  are  very  hard  to  keep  sweet  and 


clean,  as  the  fat  strikes  into  the  wood. 

There  are  two  main  classes  of  lard — 
the  leaf  lard  and  entrail  lard.  The  leaf 
lard  is  that  of  first  quality.  It  is  made 
by  rendering  the  leaf  or  flake  fat  and  the 
choice  pieces  of  fat  meat  cut  off  in  trim¬ 
ming  the  pork.  It  should  be  rendered 
first  and  kept  separate  from  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  fat.  It  should  be  reserved  for 
Summer  use,  as  it  will  keep  sweet  much 
longer  than  entrail  lard.  The  entrail  lard 
is  that  obtained  by  rendering  the  entrail 
fat  and  other  bits  of  fat.  This  lard  does 
not  possess  as  good  a  flavor  as  leaf  lard, 
and  it  will  not  keep  sweet  during  warm 
weather.  It  should  therefore  be  used  up 
during  cold  weather. 

The  lard  should  be  stored  in  a  cool, 
dry  room,  such  as  a  basement,  where  the 
temperature  remains  fairly  uniform 
throughout  the  year.  The  vessels  con¬ 
taining  the  lard  must  be  closely  covered 
to  exclude  dust  and  dirt,  and  prevent 
mice  from  getting  into  it.  Ants  are 
often  troublesome.  Mrs.  j.  w.  b. 


Notes  from  a  New  Hampshire  Farmhouse 

A  recent  article  on  braided  husk  mats 
(page  1263)  leads  me  to  wonder  how 
many  of  your  readers  are  trying  that 
other  old-time  craft,  revived  by  modern 
fashion,  the  rush-bottoming  of  chairs. 
Cat-tail  leaves  for  the  purpose  should  be 
gathered  at  midsummer  or  soon  after, 
and  spread  in  the  barn  or  attic  to  dry, 
and  the  work,  though  it  requires  time  and 
patience,  is  attractive  enongh  to  be  re¬ 
warding.  I  have  just  finished  a  so-called 
footstool  in  mission  style,  18  in.  in 
height,  top  15x20  in.,  and  the  work  occu¬ 
pied  my  “marginal  hours”  for  exactly 
a  week.  It  is  said  that  a  rush  seat  should 
last  50  years,  and  I  own  several  in  good 
condition  which  I  have  reason  to  think 
are  much  older. 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  of  learn¬ 
ing  this  rush-bottoming,  but  the  best  is 
to  watch  a  skilled  worker,  whether  it  be 
aii  old  puttering  man  who  learned  the 
trick  in  his  youth,  or  a  brisk  feminine 
“demonstrator”  sent  out  by  the  Farm 
Bureau.  The  second  way  is*  to  get  your 
information  from  the  printed  page ;  Mary 
White’s  “More  Baskets  and  How  to  Make 
Them”  gives  clear  directions,  and  there 
are  instruction  booklets  at  15  cents.  The 
third  way,  of  course,  is  to  pull  apart  a 
worn-out  rush  seat  and  note  the  turns  of 
the  coil,  the  square  knots  by  which  the 
rushes  are  joined,  and  the  method  of  pad¬ 
ding.  I  have  learned  to  pad  very  liberally, 
tucking  in  nearly  all  the  cushioning  butts 
as  the  work  proceeds,  for  the  rush,  which 
is  dampened  for  twisting,  shrinks  in  dry¬ 
ing,  and  a  well-stuffed  seat  is  more  com¬ 
fortable  as  well  as  better  looking.  I  stuff 
on  the  under  side  as  well  as  the  upper, 
to  take  up  slack. 

A  good  neighbor,  bowed  under  her  sev¬ 
enty-odd  years,  told  me  the  other  day  that 
in  her  girlhood  rush-seating  was  always 
done  by  men — presumably  elderly  men— 
who  went  from  house  to  house  renewing 
the  chairs,  as  occasion  offered,  in  the  in¬ 
clement  season.  It  is  good  work  for 
women,  however,  demanding  dexterity  and 
patience  rather  than  strength.  My  old 
seats  are  painted  white,  but  I  prefer  a 
coat  of  orange  shellac,  which  offers  a  like 
protection  and  soon  loses  its  obtrusive 
shininess. 

In  writing  recently  about  corn-husk 
baskets,  I  neglected  to  say  that  they  may 
be  stiffened,  and  their  usefulness  no 
doubt  prolonged,  by  the  application  of 
shellac;  also  (as  inquiries  reminded  me) 
that  the  sewing  is  done  with  the  large¬ 
eyed  blunt  needless  sold  under  the  name 
of  tapestry  needles. 

To  the  list  of  wild  plants  suitable  for 
an  indoor  fernery  or  Winter  garden  given 
by  a  flower-loving  correspondent,  I  should 
like  to  add  the  pipsissewa,  known  in 
Northern  New  England  by  the  pretty 
name  Love-in-the-Winter,  and  the  gold¬ 
thread  (Coptis  trifolia).  Both  of  these 
dainty  plants  have  shining  evergreen 
leaves  and  an  attractive  habit  of  growth. 
The  gold-thread  is  readily  forced,  sending 
up  its  delicate  white  blossoms  at  mid¬ 
winter.  while  the  pipsissewa  is  particu¬ 
larly  natty  and  charming,  with  its  crown 
of  little  brown  seed  boxes,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  cream  and  rose  blossoms  which 
may  come  later.  The  wine-colored  stems 
and  rosy  berries  of  the  wintergreen  will 
also  brighten  a  corner  all  Winter. 

While  paying  a  late  call  to  the  garden 
this  frosty  night  (Oct.  6),  I  found  that 
the  earliest  cabbages,  cut  but  not  entirely 
denuded  of  leaves  in  July  or  August,  had 
put  out  a  whole  cluster  or  rosette  of  lit¬ 
tle  pointed  heads,  not  very  solid,  but  very 
white  and  delicate,  and  delicious  for  salad, 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  use  that 
a  cabbage  can  be  put  to.  As  the  plants 
were  bought  in  market,  “the  gentleman 
was  anonymous,”  but  these  late  offshoots 
were  much  better  than  the  rather  coarse 
round  heads  that  preceded  them.  Here¬ 
after,  instead  of  pulling  early  cabbages,  I 
shall  judiciously  cut  them.  r.  f.  d. 

Autumn  in  the  Green  Mountains 

Jack  Frost  has  been  lavish  with  his 
brightest  paints,  and  the  Fall  Crocus  are 
almost  ready  to  open,  so  we  know  it  is 
October.  'Wasn’t  it  Thoreau  who  said  if 
one  brought  him  a  flower  and  told  him 
where  it  grew  in  his  vicinity  he  could  tell 
without  calendar  within,  I  think  it  was 
two  days,  the  exact  date,  be  the  season 
early  or  late?  The  wild  flowers  did  not 
make  mistakes,  so  the  first  week  in  Oc¬ 
tober  gives  us  our  gayest  colors.  Of 
course  it  has  been  dry,  but  we  are  find¬ 
ing  something  to  harvest.  It  is  the  dry- 


A  gift  made  with  your 
own  hands  is  appreciated 
more  than 
anything  else! 


f(nit  your  , 
^Christmas  Qiflsf 

There’s  just  time  between  now  and  Christ¬ 
mas  for  you  to  knit  the  special  gifts  for 
those  you  love.  Just  think  how  pleased 
your  husband  would  be  with  a  nice  warm 
muffler,  or  a  handsome  sweater!  There 
are  so  many  lovely  practical  things  you 
can  knit  for  gifts — baby’s  dainty  things, 
afghans,  crib  blankets,  sweaters,  scarfs, 
hats,  for  infants,  boys,  girls  and  grown-ups. 


SPECIAL 

FREE 

OFFER 


Send  today  for  free  sam¬ 
ple  card  of  Peace  Dale 
Yarns.  We  will  also  send 
you  absolutely  free  Vol.  5 
Peace  Dale  KnittingBook 
showing  you  just  how  to 
knit  over  40  different 
things!  Offer  closesjan.l, 
1924.  For  25c  we  willsend 
you  a  copy  of  Vol. 6  Peace 
Dale  Knitting  Book. 

Peace  Dale  Yarns  are 
made  by  a  100  year  old 
firm.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Peace  Dale  Mills, 
Dept.  1691,  2 s  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 


hnufaflurer's  SPrices! 

PEACE  DALE  YARNS 

Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

6  Bell-ans 
Hof  water 
Sure  Relief 

ELL-ANS 

25 <f  and  7 5<f  Packages  Everywhere 

Fine  Quality -Rich  Flavory 

OFFEE 

*esh  from  Roasier  Daily 


yf  BLEND  of  the  best  high' 
P/f  grown  mountain  coffee 


38 


■  with  a  tantalizingly  fra¬ 
grant  aroma  and  a  highly  appe¬ 
tizing  and  satisfying  flavor  that 
will  delight  the  most  particular 
\  person.  Roasted  daily  and  ship-  DELIVERED 
1  ped  to  you  at  the  wholesale  price  FREE 
I  of  38c  a  pound. in 5  pound  Iot3. 

n  1  wni  r  Send  lOcentstocoverpost- 
>  N  A  IVI I  1 ,1*1  age  and  packing,  on  large 
fre6  sample  —  enough  to 
make  12  cups  — and. ex¬ 
perience  for  yourself  its  delicious 
flavor  and  incomparable  aroma.  State 
jf  whole  or  ground  bean  i3  desired. 

'GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,Dept.F  11 

235  Washington  St.,  at  Park  Place,  New  York 

-  — - -  — MMWPMWMSd 


,  ALL  I  I  Hf 

LEECHES' 

SHOE 


An  honest  to  goodness 
quality  shoe.  Biggest 
bargain 
offered  in 
years.  The 
shoes  are 
inspected 
and  built 
to  stand 

rigid  speci  _ 

fications,  Munson  toe  of  chrome  leather 
uppers,  double  thick  solid  leather  heels  and 
soles,  will  surely  last  more  than  six  months. 

Nft  MftNFV  postman  S2.86  plus  postage  on 
OLillD  11V/  I1IUI1L I  delivery.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMM.  HOUSE 

Dept,  S-43  433  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


All  Sizes 

$085 


FREE 

6001 


WEAR  FURS 

It’s  easy  this  way 

— Furs  to  order  at  half  the 
cost,  from  hides  of  farm  animals 
or  pelts  from  your  hunt.  Stylish 
garments  warm  and  beautiful. 
Robes,  Rugs,  etc.  Free  book 
tells  how  to  skin  and  care  for  pelts 
—all  about  sizes,  styles  and  prices. 
Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  525  West  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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est  year  Jack  and  I  ever  experienced. 
Around  here  one  farmer  will  remark  to 
another  in  midsummer:  “We  won’t  get 
many  potatoes  this  year  unless  we  get  a 
rain  ;  it  is  too  dry  for  them  to  set  well.” 
But  Mother  Nature  just  showed  them 
this  year  they  didn’t  know  it  all  yet,  and 
potatoes  are  a  splendid  crop  and  selling 
at  $1  per  bushel,  and  the  quality  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  Potatoes  and  ferns  are  helping 
out  with  money  to  buy  the  Winter 
grain,  for  corn  is  very  poor,  and  the  frost 
the  middle  of  September  hit  most  of  us. 
But  “next  year”  is  just  around  the  cor¬ 
ner,  and  the  “best  year”  hasn’t  come. 

Apples  are  scarce,  but  the  rains  have 
helped  to  increase  the  size  of  what  we 
have.  One  might  almost  say  there  were 
no  berries ;  very  few  of  any  kind  to  can, 
but  although  I  thought  I  would  have 
nothing  to  can  I  find  my  cans  will  all  be 
full.  Tomatoes  are  such  a  help ;  they 
can  be  made  up  in  such  variety,  and  then 
the  Golden  Queen  makes  such  delicious 
preserves.  The  fruit  is  always  perfect 
with  us.  Then  I  want  to  add  to.  the 
canned  'Summer  squash  item  that,  sifted 
and  the  water  drained  off,  it  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  pies. 

The  frost  in  the  air  reminds  us  of  the 
colder  weather  coming,  and  I  want  to 
tell  the  readers  who  wish  to  earn  a  lit¬ 
tle  pin  money  that  if  they  can  knit  the 
old-fashioned  double  mitten,  now  is  the 
time.  The  knitting  yarn  can  be  bought 
direct  from  the  factory.  Mother  knit  and 
sold  over  50  pairs  last  year,  and  orders 
are  beginning  to  come,  as  this  is  a  re¬ 
peating  business,  for  even  the  best  of  mit¬ 
tens  wear  out. 

'We  are  told  of  the  depredations  of  in¬ 
sects,  mice,  moles,  rats  and  red  squir¬ 
rels.  Right  here  we  have  been  remark¬ 
ably  free  from  pests.  Even  the  house¬ 
hold  fly  was  late  in  arriving  and  fewer 
in  numbers,  but  as  soon  as  one  came  we 
swatted,  for  every  fly  we  killed  meant  a 
million  less  by  Fall,  and  to  kill  2,000,000 
by  one  fell  swoop  was  much  bigger  busi¬ 
ness  for  little  folks  than  killing  two  flies. 

As  to  small  animals,  Miss  Tabitha  at¬ 
tends  to  them.  When  I  read  of  these 
pests  I  wonder  where  the  famous  old 
mouser  race  has  gone.  Miss  Tabitha  is 
a  great  grand-daughter  of  a  three-colored 
cat,  and  only  weighs  4 %  lbs.  in  her  work¬ 
ing  order,  but  a  year  ago  rats  invaded  our 
barns  and  she  caught  31  that  we  knew  of. 
This  Spring  for  a  month  she  caught  from 
one  to  five  field  mice  a  day,  usually  two 
or  three.  Then  the  mice  seemed  to  be 
scarce  and  a  week’s  game  that  she 
brought  to  me  for  praise  was  two  mice 
and  eight  chipmunks,  and  the  next  week 
nine  chipmunks.  Since  then  her  record 
has  been  fully  as  good,  as  she  has  three 
children ;  one  has  seven  toes  on  each 
front  foot. 

As  usual  I  am  “clipping,  cutting  and 
contriving,”  but  that  isn’t  anything  like 
having  no  one  to  clip  and  contrive  for. 
Also,  unlike  many  farmers,  we  hope  the 
labor  question  won’t  trouble  us  for  many 
years,  for  although  one  boy  is  21,  the 
other  five  are  all  ages  down  to  two  years. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  many 
pockets  rip  off  at  the  corners?  Next 
time  just  start  to  stitch  a  half  inch  from 
the  top  ofthe  pocket  and  stitch  up,  then 
turn  and  stitch  around  the  pocket,  and 
before,  breaking  off  the  thread  turn  and 
stitch  down  a  half  inch,  and  when  stitch¬ 
ing  shirts  do  the  same  thing  at  the  sleeve 
and  sides. 

Then  with  stockings  in  which  a  broken 
stitch  will  “run,”  sew  a  piece  of  thin 
cloth  underneath  where  the  garter  fasten¬ 
ing  will  come,  and  save  yourself  more 
than  the  “nine  stitches.” 

Of  course  cloth  is  high,  but  when  I 
made  a  house  dress  of  percale  the  other 
day  I  remarked  it  cost  less  than  the  cloth 
for  a  print  or  calico  wrapper  used  to  cost 
I  always  bought  10  yards  at  six  or  seven 
cents  a  yard,  and  for  this  dress  I  used 
three  yards  of  percale  at  17  cents.  And 
then  the  difference  in  the  making  and  fit¬ 
ting,  and  not  a  buttonhole  to  be  made  or 
a  button  to  come  off ! 

Aren’t  you  glad  you  are  living  these 
days?  We  remark  of  the  high  cost  of 
living,  but  I  find  myself  repeating  a  bit 
of  doggerel  read  years  ago : 

“It  costs  a  lot  to  live  these  days, 

More  than  it  did  of  yore, 

But  when  you  come  to  think  of  it, 

It’s  worth  a  whole  lot  more !” 

So  try  smiling ! 

‘Speaking  of  ferns,  one  buyer  in  town 
said  some  time  ago  he  had  already  paid 
out  over  .$30,000  this  Fall,  and  the  other 
firm  is  doing  well.  The  papers  have  had 
many  articles  about  the  fern  business, 
and  as  usual  know  many  things  that  are 
not  so.  One  paper  spoke  of  the  fe-n 
picking  here  beginning  14  or  15  years  ago. 

I  certainly  know  I  was  teaching  away 
from  home  23  years  ago,  and  a  lady  who 
is  now  my  nearest  neighbor  wrote  me  she 
had  picked  over  $17  worth  of  ferns  that 
Fall,  and  before  this  when  I  taught  on 
the  side  of  Stratton  Mountain  there  was 
an  old  man  near  us  who  picked  and 
shipped  ferns  and  bought  a  few,  paying 
three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  bunch  of  25. 
This  year  the  price  has  been  2 y2  cents 
per  bunch  since  August  1. 

Our  folks  drove  about  10  miles,  making 
a  20-mile  trip  each  day,  for  the  most  they 
picked.  Everyone,  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  were  out,  but  the  woods  are  stripped 
for  the  most  now,  except  way  back  on  the 
enormous  sides  of  Old  Stratton,  that  is 
over  3,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  a  fern 
picker’s  paradise,  except,  when  one  is 
through  picking  and  shoulders  a  basket 
containing  200  or  300  bunches,  and  starts 


on  a  two,  three  or  four-mile  hike  to  camp. 
It  is  a  great  job  for  a  person  with  a  poor 
appetite.  If  you  don’t  believe  it,  try  it, 
these  crisp  days.  mother  bee. 


Buttermilk  Pop 

On  page  1318  I  find  a  request  for  the 
“know  how”  to  make  “buttermilk  pop.” 
What  the  writer  of  the  article  refers  to 
is  “gruel,”  not  “pop.”  To  make  “pop,” 
flour  is  used ;  for  gruel,  cornmeal.  The 
“old-fashioned  pop,”  made  when  I  was  a 
boy,  I  did  not  like  very  much,  for  it  was 
lumpy ;  “gruel”  I  was  very  fond  of.  If 
made  as  my  wife  makes  both  gruel  and 
pop,  will,  I  think,  suit  anyone  who  cares 
for  such  dishes.  We  cannot  get  good 
honest  buttermilk  now,  so  do  not  have  it, 
for  which  I  am  very  sorry. 

To  make  “gruel”  for  us,  she  puts  two 
quarts  of  buttermilk  into  the  kettle  and 
when  the  milk  is  quite  warm  stirs  into 
the  milk  about  one-third  cup  of  yellow 
cornmeal  (granulated,  fine,  we  usel. 
Pour  this  into  the  kettle  very  slowly  and 
thoroughly  stir,  or  it  will  be  lumpy.  Cook 
for  20  to  30  minutes,  stirring  frequently 
to  prevent  burning  and  lumps. 

For  “pop,”  the  same  as  above,  except, 
into  a  bowl  or  pan  put  two-thirds  cup 
buttermilk,  one-half  cup  flour,  one  egg 
and  mix  thoroughly  with  an  egg  beater. 
She  uses  the  revolving  kind.  Then,  as 
the  milk  in  kettle  has  nearly  reached  the 
boiling  stage,  pour  in  and  thoroughly  stir 
the  flour  and  egg  mixture.  Cook  as  for 
gruel,  20  to  30  minutes,  stir  to  prevent 
lumps  and  burning.  Salt  and  sweeten, 
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11081.  Cross  stitch  border,  4%  in.  wide; 
1%  yards  in  the  pattern.  15  cents. 

11082.  Two  conventional  borders;  2% 
yards  of  border  1%  in.  wide,  and  1%  yards 
3  in.  wide.  15  cents. 


each  for  him  or  herself  when  served. 
Some  prefer  sugar,  others  molasses,  others 
prefer  neither.  The  buttermilk  should 
be  freshly  churned ;  that  is,  not  more 
than  one  day  old,  to  be  nice;  otherwise  it 
is  sour.  The  quantity  given  is  enough  for 
three.  i.  s.  w. 

You  ask  recipe  for  “buttermilk  pop,” 
and  I  inclose  one  which  has  been  used 
long  years  in  our  family.  Anyone  fond 
of  buttermilk  will  enjoy  a  bowl  of  it  for 
supper,  and  it  is  especially  good  for  one 
troubled  with  constipation  :  One  and  one- 
half  or  two  cups  wheat  flour,  one  egg  (un¬ 
beaten),  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  quart  new 
buttermilk.  When  served  (in  bowls)  add 
sugar  or  molasses  to  taste,  as  you  would 
in  cereals.  Put  one  quart  fresh  butter¬ 
milk  on  stove  to  scald.  Take  a  round- 
bottom  basin  or  mixing  bowl  and  sift  into 
it  flour  and  salt.  Make  a  little  well  in 
center  into  which  break  one  egg.  Then 
mix  or  rub  together  until  it  is  a  mass  of 
small,  irregular  lumps.  Then  as  the  milk 
gets  to  scalding  heat,  take  spoon  in  one 
hand  and  stir  while  you  drop  (slowly) 
handfuls  into  it.  It  will  cook  while  you 
are  doing  it  if  the  fire  is  brisk.  Then 
pull  back  and  let  sit  where  it  is  hot,  but 
not  cooking,  until  table  is  ready,  or  possi¬ 
bly  20  minutes.  One  can  use  one  cup 
flour  and  one-half  cup  meal  if  so  desired, 
but  as  it  is  laxative,  should  not  be  eaten 
with  too  much  fruit  or  vegetable  diet. 
Sweet  milk  pop  is  made  same,  omitting 
meal  and  using  all  flour.  This  dish  is 
very  familiar  to  the  mountain  whites,  and 
was  usually  sweetened  with  molasses 
when,  served.  Double  boilers  would  make 
the  risk  of  scorching  flour  or  milk  much 
less.  mbs.  i.  v.  t. 


"It  Keeps  Me 
Awake  Nights  ’— 

is  the  familiar  confession  of  the  tea 
and  coffee  drinker.  The  reason  is  that 
both  tea  and  coSee  contain  caffeine — 
a  drug  which  is  the  foe  of  night-time 
sleep  and  day-time  energy. 

Postum,  the  pure  cereal  beverage,  is 
delicious  and  satisfying— and  free  from 
all  the  elements  which  so  many  users 
of  coffee  and  tea  find  disturbing  to 
nerves  and  digestion. 

Postum  contains  no  stimulant  to  keep 
you  awake  nights. 

Sold  by  grocers  everywhere ! 

Postum 

for  Health 

“There’s  a  Reason 

Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in  two  forms: 

Instant  Postum  [in  tins]  prepared  in¬ 
stantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of 
boiling  water.  Postum  Cereal  [in  pack¬ 
ages]  for  those  who  prefer  the  flavor 
brought  out  by  boiling  fully  20  minutes. 

The  cost  of  either  form  is  about  one-half 
cent  a  cup. 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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FURNACES, 
STOVES  and  RANGES 

Let  me  show  you 
how  to  save  $40  to  $200 
on  the  finest  quality  pipe 
or  pipeless  furnace  ever 
made.  Sold  direct  to  you  at 
Factory  prices — $59.95  and  up 
Easy  to  install.  Easy  payments. 
Quick  shipments.  Safe  delivery. 

360  days  approval  test.  More 
than  500,000  pleased  customers. 

Mail  a  postal  or  letter 
today — get  my  new  Fac- 
tory-to-Family  Bargain 
Book — FREE. 

W.  S.  Dewing- 
“The  Direct-to-You  Man” 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE 
COMPANY 

1 72  W.  Rochester  Are. 
Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 
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\  AA  FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  your  re- 
I  II tl  turn  name  and  address  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for  only 
50  Cents  Write  for  samples  of  Letter  Heads  and  other 

kinds  printing:.  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Printer,  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 

White**  Weather  Prophet  fore-  \\T  *1 

casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hoors  VV  1061* 
h.  :•  advance.  Not  a  toy  but 
scientifically  construc¬ 
ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand¬ 
some,  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  t»y  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Grctel  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 

*  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Size  6>£x 

*  1XA‘*  fully  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  in  U.  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 

_  Agent*  Wanted. 

SPECIAL  OFFER — Handfqmely  illustrated  story  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel,  in  colon*  included  with  each  order. 
DAVID  WHITE,  Depl  114  419  E.  Water  SL.  Milwaukee,  Wi*. 


Christmas  Greeting  Cards 

Let  me  send  you  16  beautiful  cards,  all  differ¬ 
ent,  steel-engraved,  envelopes  to  match.  Look 
them  over  at  leisure  in  your  own  home.  If  pleased, 
send  me  $1 ;  otherwise  return  them,  using  postage 
enclosed  for  that  purpose.  You  save  one-third 

by  ordering  direct.  _ _ _ 

Write  today —  OCIlCi  TIO  ITlOlTCy 

Herman  Goldberger,  110-W  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PRINTING  I  Envelopes,  Letterheads,  Billheads,  Circulars. 
Write  needs.  Samples  free.  FRARKUN.  PRESS,  8-22,  Milford.  8. H 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  / 


Crab  Apple  Mince  Meat 

Twelve  pounds  -crab  apples,  6  lbs. 
brown  sugar,  three  oranges,  2  lbs.  raisins, 
one  cup  water,  one  cup  butter  or  suet, 
one  pint  vinegar,  one  tablespoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  one  tablespoon  cloves,  one  table¬ 
spoon  allspice.  Core  apples  but  do  not 
pare  them.  Cook  all  together  45  minutes. 

MRS.  G.  Y.  M. 


Oatmeal  Macaroons 

Two  tablespoons  butter,  one  cup  sugar, 
two  eggs,  one-half  cup  milk,  three  cups 
rolled  oats,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
pinch  of  salt.,  one  teaspoon  almond  or 
vanilla.  Mix  carefully  and  bake  like 
cookies  on  the  upper  grate  of  the  oven. 

MABEL  HOWARD. 


nmit  Fuw  With  The  Muss  of  Old 

Kerosene  Lamps 

New  Bright— White  Light  For  Every  9  Home 

At  last  you  can  throw  away  your  dirty,  dingy,  oil  lamp,  and  have  the  brightest, 
whitest  light  for  your  home  or  farm.  Right  now,  for  a  limited 
time,  I  am  making  an  amazing  offer  to  quickly  introduce  my 
wonderful  patented  light  invention.  Table  lamps,  hanging 
lamps,  wall  lamps,  lanterns — for  every  room  and  outdoor  use. 

Gives  20  times  light  of  old  wick  lamps  at  half  the  cost.  No 
chimneys  to  break  or  clean,  no  dirty,  greasy  wicks  to  trim,  no  soot  or 
smoke,  no  foul  unhealthful  odors.  Positively  safe. 


AGENTS 

$60  to $tOO 
a  Week 

If  you  want  to  earn 
big  money  write  me 
quickly  for  sales 
plan.  No  experi¬ 
ence  —  or  capital 
required.  Exclusive 
territory.  Big  sea¬ 
son  now  on.  Ad¬ 
dress  me  personally 
-say— "send  agents 
Free  Outfit  Offer" 
J.  C.  Steese,  Pres. 


PanHIo  Dnuior  Burns  96%  Air — only  4 %  cheap  gasoline 
VrrtllCJatS  rOWer  or  kerosene  (coal-oil).  Light  as  bright  as 
daylight,  soft,  mellow,  easy  on  eyes.  Beats  electricity  or  gas.  Lights  with  match. 
Easy  to  operate.  Most  economical,  greatest  improvement  and  advancement  In  home 
and  farm  lighting  of  the  age. 

Hnuc  Trial  without  risking  penny.  Write  today  for  big, 

I  •  Idl  attractive,  descriptive  catalog  from  which  to 
select  one  of  many  handsome  designs.  Be  first  in  your  locality  to  write  and  get 
liberal  money  saving  introductory  offer.  Send  your  name  and  address  today. 

i.  C.  Steese,  President, 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO.,  671  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  O. 
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Now,  the  pasture  field  and  range 
must  give  way 

— to  the  stall-  and  manger,  the  feed 
lot  and  self-feeder,  the  barnyard  and 
fodder  rack. 

Include 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

in  the  ration 

You  have  often  noticed  stocking  of  the 
legs,  roughness  in  the  hair,  highly  colored 
urine — all  on  account  of  the  change  from 
grass  to  dry  feed. 

Not  so  where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  fed. 
The  Tonics,  the  Laxatives,  the  Diuretics, 
take  care  of  all  that.  No  worms ;  the  V ermi- 
fuges  settle  them. 

Then  you  are  all  set  for  heavy  feeding,  a 
good  yield  of  flesh  and  milk  throughout  the 
winter. 

Tell  your  dealer  what  stock  you  have.  He 
has  a  package  to  suit.  GUARANTEED. 

25  lb.  Pail  $2.25  100  lb.  Drum  $8.00 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 
Honest  goods — honest  price— why  pay  more? 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


I  epent  SO 
year 8  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  Tonic. 
Gilbert  Hess 
M.D..  D.V.S. 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
Kills  Hod  Lice 


IllttSG 

over 


MINERAL^ 


Booklet 

Free  ^  _ 

83.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satislaction  ormonej 
back .  gl.l  0  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  caseB. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  A»e„  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


COWS 


MORE  MILK 

BETTER  MILK"^ 

Clip  udder, tail. flanks^ 
and  under-line  of 
your  cows  for  more 
“  milk,  richer  milk,  cleaner 

milk.  Farmer*  everywhere 
have  profited  by  using  the 

Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine 

A  high  Quality  product— easy  to  operate— ready  for  immedi¬ 
ate  use.  Clips  horses  also.  Only  $12.76  or  send  $2  and  psy 
balance  on  arrival. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
6598  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 

World's  largest  makers  of  clipping  and  shearing  machines. 
Connote  catalog  on  request. 
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MORE  DOLLARS 


Self- Feeding  will  increase  your  profit 
from  hogs.  A  recent  Official  test  showed 
that  Self-  Fed  hogs  gain  45%  more  weight 
at  25%  less  cost  and  yield  a  profit  133% 
greater  than  hand-fed  hogs. 

The  LEOLA  HOG  FEEDER  will  do  this 
for  you.  It  is  the  most  efficient  Self-Feeder 
made  and  soon  pays  for  itself  in  feed  saved. 

Write  for  description  of  Feeder  and 
30-day  Free  Trial  Plan  —  TOD  A  Y  t 
H.  M.  STAUFFF.R  &  SON.  Box  F,  L.eola,  Pa. 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hi* 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee  or  throat. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drop*  required  at  an  application.  $2.50  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  ipedal  instructions, 
and  Book  8  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  and- 
eeptlc  liniment  for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings, 
Enlarged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins;  allays 
Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  *1.25  a  bottle  at  druggists  or 
delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  postDaid  for  10c. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  .Tune 
shade  to  bring  you  top  prices.  “Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing  be¬ 
cause  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores. 
Purely  vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all 
State  and  National  food  laws.  Used  for 
50  years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


No !  She’s 

Not  a  Mooley 

She  has  been  dehorned  with  a  KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER,  making  her  gentler,  safer 
and  more  profitable.  This  also  applies  to 
steers.  We  make  Keystone  Dehorners,  Bull 
Staffs,  and  other  appliances  for  dairy¬ 
men  and  cattlemen — all  sold  on  a  money 
back  guarantee.  Write  for  circular. 


JAS.  SCULLY,  Box  122  Pomeroy,  Pa 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Increasing  Popularity  of  the  Mule 

Motor  power  on  farms  has  not  put  the 
horse  out  of  business,  nor  is  it  likely 
to  do  so.  Even  city  trucking  concerns 
have  come  to  realize  that  except  for  long 
hauls  the  horse  is  cheaper  than  motor 
vehicles.  So  much  for  the  horse.  Mules 
too,  not  only  are  holding  their  own 
against  the  power  vehicles  and  tractors, 
but  are  actually  gaining  in  popularity  on 
our  farms.  In  the  decade  from  1910  to 
1920  these  draft  animals  increased  30 
per  cent  in  number.'  I  often  have  won¬ 
dered  why  the  mule  is  not  used  to 
greater  extent  on  Northern  farms.  In 
the  last  few  years  there  has  been  an  ap¬ 
preciable  increase  of  mule  power  iii  New 
England,  but  so  far  as  my  observatkm 
goes  New  York  State  and  New  Jersey 
farmers  are  disposed  to  stick  to  the  horse. 
There  is  no  question,  in  the  writer’s  view, 
but  that  there  is  more  actual  work  in  a 
mule,  he  is  cheaper  to  maintain  and  is 


I  have  seen  horses  literally  worked  to 
death.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  mule  suffer¬ 
ing  a  similar  fate?  Some  contend  a  mule 
is  treacherous,  will  let  fly  his  heels  with¬ 
out  warning.  Give  a  mule  decent  treat¬ 
ment  and  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  at 
any  rate  no  more  to  fear  than  from  a 
horse.  When  I  was  a  small  hoy  I  ran 
afoul  of  a  mule’s  hoofs,  the  only  oc¬ 
casion  in  my  life,  and  I  got  just  what. 
I  deserved,  as  I  was  tickling  him  in  the 
ribs.  lie  turned  as  quick  as  lightning 
and  I  took  the  “count.” 

The  mule  made  a  noteworthy  record 
in  the  World  War,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
one  of  his  ardent  supporters  to  see  our 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  seek¬ 
ing  to  create  interest  among  Northern 
farmers  in  his  good  points.  The  last 
census,  that  of  1920,  showed  5,432,391 
mules  on  farms  and  ranches  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  against  4.209,769  in  1910.  The 
Department  informs  us  that  nearly  three- 


,4.  “ Personally  Conducted”  Cotv 


“Taking  Children”  on  the  Farm 

We  find  that  many  of  our  people  are 
taking  destitute  children  into  their  homes. 
More  of  this  is  being  done  by  farm  people 
than  ever  before,  and  it  is  splendid  work. 
The  children  make  life  a  burden  and  a 
joy — with  the  joy  on  top — and  people  of 
middle  age  are  made  younger  and  fresher 
by  having  this  young  life  about  them. 
The  following  note  is  from  a  farm  woman 
in  Vermont  who  has  found  happiness  in 
helping  others : 


I  inclose  a  picture  of  two  children  I 
have  taken.  The  two  standing  are  chil¬ 
dren  I  have  taken  to  raise ;  both  are  11 
years  old.  I  have  had  boy  28  months, 
the  girl  only  about  three  months.  I  wrote 
to  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  at 
State  House  in  regard  to  taking  either 
boy  or  girl.  I  filled  out  blanks,  sent  and 
got  this  boy.  He  is  slow,  but  bright.  He 
lias  a  good  bit  of  stubbornness  about  him 
and  will  sulk.  The  girl  is  like  a  ray  of 
sunshine ;  she  has  a  sweet  disposition. 
The  cow  in  picture  is  a  family  pet  named 
Babe. 

Vermont.  MRS.  s.  A.  scranton. 


a  longer-lived  aniimal  on  an  average  than 
the  horse.  He  certainly  will  stand  more 
abuse  and  neglect  than  the  horse,  and  as 
I  have  always  maintained,  after  40  years’ 
experience  with  him,  is  actually  a  more 
intelligent  animal  than  Dobbin. 

Born  and  raised  on  a  cotton  plantation 
in  Central  Alabama,  I  have  in  my  day 
run  across  some  rare  so-called  farmers. 
One  of  these  men,  a  happy-go-lucky  fel¬ 
low.  used  to  give  his  mules  a  double  feed 
at  night  so  as  not  to  be  bothered  with 
feeding  them  before  starting  to  the  field 
the  next  morning.  Such  a  practice  would 
soon  be  fatal  to  a  horse.  He  would  eat 
both  feeds  at  once  and  quickly  upset  his 
digestive  functions.  Not  so  with  the 
mule.  That  wise  animal  invariably  will 
cat  about  half  at  night  and  the  remainder 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  night  or 
early  the  next  morning. 

The  mule  also  lacks  the  horse’s  ner¬ 
vousness.  When  a  horse  gets  frightened 
and  runs  away  everything  goes  to  smash, 
vehicle  wrecked  and  frequently  the  horse 
severely  injured.  I  never  saw  or  heard 
of  a  mule  hurting  himself  in  a  runaway. 
Many  years  ago  an  old  gray  fellow 
hitched  to  a  hay-rake  suddenly  bolted 
from  the  barnyard,  for  some  reason  or 
other.  Across  the  yard  he  dashed,  tore 
away  the  cover  of  the  well,  then  over  a 
fence  which  came  crashing  down  and 
on  down  the  road  for  200  yards.  All  at 
once  he  stopped  short  and  calmly  looked 
back  to  see  what  had  happened.  The 
liay-rake  was  scattered  along  the  high¬ 
way,  but  friend  mule  was  without  a 
scratch.  A  horse  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  when  finally  stopped,  would 
have  been  all  a-tremble,  probably  badly 
cut  up  and  bruised. 


fifths  of  all  the  mules  in  use  in  the  United 
'States  are  found  in  the  nine  cotton  belt 
States. 

While  the  mule  is  essentially  a  draft 
animal  it  is  used  widely  for  utility 
purposes.  The  general  form  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  mule  should  resemble  closely 
those  of  a  horse.  While  style  and  action 
may  not  be  so  important  in  a  mule  as  in 
the  lighter  breeds  of  horses  these  quali¬ 
ties  add  materially  to  its  value.  A  smart, 
alert  mule  weighing  around  1,200  lbs.  is 
capable  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  farm 
work.  They  run  from  12  to  17  hands 
high  and  GOO  to  1,600  lbs.  in  weight.  I 
have  always  preferred  the  medium  sized 
animals  for  all-round  farm  purposes. 

E.  O.  DEAN. 


Ration  With  Buckwheat 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
Holstein  cows?  I  have  oats  and  buck¬ 
wheat  (ground)  of  my  own.  What  more 
could  I  put  with  this  to  make  the  largest 
amount  of  butter?  H.  D.  M. 

A  suitable  ration  for  Holstein  cows 
where  you  have  oats  and  buckwheat  of 
your  own  would  result  from  mixing  300 
lbs.  ground  oats,  300  lbs.  ground  buck¬ 
wheat,  200  lbs.  gluten  feed,  200  lbs.  lin¬ 
seed  meal. 

If  you  have  a  poor  grade  of  hay  add 
50  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  to  this  com¬ 
bination.  This  will  give  you  a  mixture 
carrying  between  18  and  19  per  cent  of 
protein  which  ought  to  be  sufficient  un¬ 
der  the  conditions  you  have  specified. 
Buckwheat  is  scarcely  as  palatable  as 
corn.  It  carries  about  the  same  amount 
of  protein  and  is  bulky  and  safe  to  use. 
Make  sure  that  the  oats  are  of  a  good 
quality  ;  otherwise  your  combination  will 
be  high  in  fiber  and  relatively  low  in 
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Paralyzed  Pig 

I  have  a  pig  about  four  months  old, 
which  seems  to  be  partially  paralyzed  and 
|  weak  in  the  legs.  It  is  very  hungry. 
Have  been  feeding  middling,  digest  tank- 
i  age  and  table  scraps.  It  will  not  eat  any 
green  stuff  at  all.  It  was  on  a  board 
floor  until  three  weeks  ago.  I  have  treated 
it  for  worms  with  turpentine,  two  table¬ 
spoons  daily  for  three  days. 

INew  York.  e.  A.  jones. 

It  is  quite  unlikely  that  the  pig  will 
survive  the  condition  described  and  the 
medicine  administered.  The  dose  of  tur¬ 
pentine  (pure)  for  a  pig  is  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  for  every  80  to  100  pounds  of  body 
weight  and  this  is  given  once  daily,  in  the 
morning  meal  of  slop.  The  smaller  dose 
would  be  preferable  for  a  weak  pig.  It 
is  much  better,  however,  to  give  a  pig  30 
drops  of  oil  of  chenopodium  and  %  an 
ounce  of  castor  oil,  from  a  bottle  or  with 
a  dose  syringe,  for  every  50  pounds  of 
body  weight,  for  the  expulsion  or  destruc¬ 
tion  of  worms.  Feed  should  be  withheld 
for  24  hours  before  giving  the  medicine. 
Prevention,  however,  is  all-important  to 
prevent  rickets  and  paralysis  in  pigs. 
The  pig  would  not  have  got  into  the 
present  state  if  you  had  made  it  graze 
green  crops  every  day,  and  at  the  same 
time  had  fed  it  skim-milk  and  mixed  meals 
and  allowed  free  access  to  salt,  air-slaked 
lime  or  ground  limestone,  and  wood  ashes 
or  bonemeal.  Start  treatment  now  by 
giving  the  pig  a  tablespoonful  of  cod- 
liver  oil  twice  daily.  It  may  be  shaken 
up  in,  a  little  milk  and  given  from  a  bottle 
if  it  cannot  well  be  given  in  slop.  This 
treatment  is  to  strengthen  the  pig  and 
may  be  the  means  of  putting  it  on  its 
feet,  if  not  too  far  gone.  It  is  wonder¬ 
fully  effective  in  ordinary  rickets,  before 
paralysis  occurs.  To  give  additional 
stimulation  to  the  nerves  also  give  fluid 
extract  of  nux  vomica  twice  daily.  Start 
with  one  drop  at  a  dose  and  increase  the 
dose  one  drop  every  other  day  until  the 
pig  gets  up  or  some  alarming  symptom, 
such  as  great  restlessness  or  involuntary 
twitching  of  the  muscles  occurs.  If  the 
latter  results  happen  stop  the  medicine 
for  two  days  and  then  start  as  before. 
In  addition  give  rectal  injections  of  warm 
Avater  and  a  little  glycerine  two  or  three 
times  a  day  until  the  bowels  freely  re¬ 
spond.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of  a 
rubber  tube  and  funnel  or  a  fountain 
syringe.  Feed  the  pig  new  milk  contain¬ 
ing  an  ounce  of  limewater  per  pint.  Make 
the  limewater  by  slacking  a  lump  of 
quicklime  as  large  as  a  walnut  in  a  quart 
of  soft  water.  Let  the  lime  settle,  then 
use  the  clear  liquid.  Turn  the  pig  sev¬ 
eral  times  daily  and  once  daily  rub  into 
the  muscles  of  the  loins  a  mixture  of  1 
ounce  .each  of  pure  turpentine  and  aqua 
ammonia  and  1  pint  of  sweet  oil  or  cot¬ 
tonseed  oil.  It  may  be  added  that  in  such 
cases  the  feet  should  be  examined  for 
sometimes  bruising  causes  lameness  and 
inability  to  stand  so  that  local  treatment 
has  to  be  given.  A.  s.  a. 


Feeding  Cows  and  Yearlings 

1.  About  18  months  ago  I  purchased  14 
grade  Holstein  cows,  and  have  culled 
them  so  that  I  will  have  but  nine  milkers 
this  Winter,  and  naturally  would  like  to 
get  as  much  money  out  of  them  as  I  can, 
without  injuring  the  cows.  Having  ac¬ 
quired  this  farm  in  1922,  I  was  unable  to 
have  any  legume  hay  this  season.  I  have 
mixed  hay  and  silage  and  quite  a  lot  of 
corn,  which  I  wish  to  utilize  by  having  it 
ground  in  corn  and  cob  meal.  What  grain 
ration  would  you  suggest  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  bearing  in  mind  that  keeping 
cows  is  not  a  hobby  with  me,  but  a  busi¬ 
ness  that  is  important  in  getting  a  living? 
Last  Winter  I  fed  the  following  mixture 
with  very  good  results :  400  lbs.  hominy, 
300  lbs.  gluten  and  100  lbs.  wheat  bran. 
Could  I  substitute  corn  and  cob  meal  for 
the  hominy,  and  would  the  cows  do  bet¬ 
ter  if  I  added  dry  beet  pulp  to  their  ra¬ 
tion?  If  so,  in  what  proportion?  2.  I 
have  five  yearlings  and  three  calves  that 
I  intended  feeding  ground  oats  as  a  grain 
ration  this  Winter.  If  I  feed  them  any¬ 
thing  else  I  shall  have  to  buy  it.  They 
did  pretty  well  on  ground  oats  last  Win¬ 
ter.  What  is  your  opinion?  R.  D.  F. 

1.  If  you  have  culled  your  dairy  herd 
from  14  cows  down  to  nine,  the  chances 
are  that  every  one  of  the  animals  chosen 
has  justified  its  retention.  This  principle 
of  selection,  based  on  economical  or  prof¬ 
itable  production,  is  fundamental.  The 
selection  of  cows  that  will  produce  milk 
economically  is  the  first  step  toward  suc¬ 
cessful  dairying.  The  ration  that  you 
fed  last  Winter,  consisting  of  four  parts 
of  hominy,  three  parts  of  gluten  feed  and 
one  of  wheat  bran,  would  yield  about  15 
per  cent  of  protein.  If  this  were  fed  in 
conjunction  with  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay, 
fairly  good  results  would  follow;  but  the 
addition  of  a  little  more  protein  and  a 
widening  of  your  range  of  selecting  in¬ 


gredients  would  substantially  increase 
their  yield.  Thinking  perhaps  you  are 
anxious  to  use  as  much  of  the  corn  and 
cob  meal  as  possible,  I  would  suggest  the 
following  mixture :  500  lbs.  corn  and  cob 
meal,  200  lbs.  linseed  meal,  200  lbs.  gluten 
meal,  100  lbs.  bran.  This  combination 
will  yield  slightly  more  than  19  per  cent 
of  protein  and,  while  it  lacks  bulk  and 
would  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  100 
lbs.  of  ground  oats  or  buckwheat  bran, 
you  will  find  that  its  use  will  enable  you 
to  make  milk  profitably.  Feeding  all  of 
the  silage  and  mixed  hay  that  the  cows 
will  consume,  I  should  feed  1  lb.  of  this 
grain  mixture  for  each  31/4  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  per  cow  per  day. 

2.  For  the  five  yearlings  and  three 
calves  use  a  combination  consisting  of 
seven  parts  of  oats,  two  parts  of  bran 
and  one  part  of  linseed  meal.  While  oats 
fed  straight,  if  accompanied  by  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay,  make  a  fairly  satisfactory 
feed,  the  use  of  some  bran  and  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  linseed  meal  provides  a  ration 
more  complete,  and  in  the  end  more  eco¬ 
nomical.  If  your  silage  is  of  good  qual¬ 
ity,  I  should  not  feed  any  beet  pulp  at 
the  present  prices.  I  take  it  that  your 
cows  are  animals  of  averagd  production, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  both  silage 
and  beet  pulp  with  cows  of  this  charac¬ 
ter.  F-  c-  51 • 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  14 — Holsteins.  Watertown  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Sale,  Watertown,  Wis. 
Francis  Darcey,  manager. 

Nov.  15 — Holsteins.  Lake  Mills  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Sale,  Lake  Mills,  Wis.  F. 
H.  Everson,  manager. 

Nov.  19 — Holsteins.  Kansas  State  As¬ 
sociation  Sale,  Wichita.  Kan. 

Nov.  22 — Corwin  Farms  Dispersal 
Sale,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Nov.  22 — Guernseys.  La  Crosse  Coun¬ 
ty  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association,  West 
Salem,  Wis.  H.  W.  Griswold,  manager. 

Dec.  27 — Guernseys.  Goldmead’s  An¬ 
nual  Sale.  Spillers  &  Warch,  Versailles, 
Ohio. 


Reduce  Feed  Costs 
30  to  50% 

Stop  that  monthly  feed  bill. 
The  Letz  Dixie  will  cut,  grind 
and  mix  anything  grown  — 
makes  a  perfectly  balanced 
ration  from  home-grown 
crops.  Guaranteed  to  increase 
production  from  15  to  30% 
and  cut  feeding  costs  from  25 
to  50%.  A  warehouse  in 
Utica  and  New  York  City. 
Write  today  for  Valuable  Feeding 
Book — It’s  FREE 


1123  East  Road  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


HZ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 


ITHACA 


NEW  YORK 


Fresh  and  Nearly-Cows  For  Sale  Tee 

Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins.  Al- 


Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  &  SON 


C 


JERSEYS 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 


U.  8.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173.  Morristown,  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 


Herd  tuberculin  tested.  Accredited  list. 

ARTHUR  B,  RYDER  Earner. lire,  IS 


GOATS 


Mil  If  1  O  Large  2-Yr.-OldDoes.bred 

I  mm  rV  bucks,  Toggs.  and  Nubians. 
^  J»  C  extra  good  doe  kids.  1  register 
V/  Jr\  I  w  ling  Nubian  buck.  (Photos.) 

W  ILI.ET  RANDALL  -  North  Riv 


GOATS  Pur©  Bred  ANGORA  BUCKS1 

BERT  HA  RDA  W A  V  -  Chocor 


*15 


MILK  Toggenburg  Bucks  service 

^  rt  A  TT  C  815  to  *5°.  Real  Milk  Goats,  *60. 
U  WH  I  W  S.  J.  Sharpless,  B.  0.5.  Norristown,  Pa. 


Goats— Milk  Does 


Theo,  B.  GasWII,  Now  Egypt,  N.  J, 


|  GUERNSEYS 

UPTON  PYNE  FARM  ? 

i  y< 

We  have  for  sale  at  present 

FIVE  WELL  BRED  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  fe 

two  bred,  three  open. 

TWO  BULL  CALVES,  *  months.  « 

ALL  OUT  OF  HIGH-PRODUCING  DAMS  i‘n 

Will  be  Priced  Right  to  Sell  ™ 

Write  for  Breeding  and  Price — Accredited  Herd  m 

UPTON  PYNE  FARM  -  Bernardsville.  N.  J.  £ 

JOHN  NELSON,  Supt.  ^ 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS  j 

We  have  for  sale  at  present  several  very  - 
desirable  young  bull  calves  and  two  older  ] 
ones  sired  by  our  herd  sires  and  out  of  s 
cows  with  or  now  making  A.  R.  records. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  bull,  write  us. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset.  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
darns  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W4  dairy  farms,  22  S.  124  St.,  Fhil*..  P» 

GRADE  Guernseys  j 

Several  high  grade,  nearly  thoroughbred  Guernsey 
heifers— Bred-SSO  to  15100  each.  Also  register-  j 
ed  two-year  bull,  8100.  T 

MILLS  POND  FARMS  St.  Jame»,  Long  I«!and,  N.  ¥.  a 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS  i 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding.  _ 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.  j 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York  \ 

S  U  N  N  Y  S 1 D  E  GUERNSEYS  »}y?“K  1 

aired  by  Wybrook  Supreme.  Two-mos.-old  heifer  of  » 
Hay  Rose  breeding.  Two3-yr.-old  heifers,  fresh  and 
due  in  November.  JAS.  E.van  ALSTYNE,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 

::  HOLSTEINS  ::  |  | 

READY  FOR  HEAVY  SERVICE  • 

AN  18-M0S.-0LD  HOLSTEIN  BULL  * 

Strong  in  the  blood  of  King  Segis.  A  25-lb.  son  of  28-  f 
lb.  Sire,  with  a  30-lb.  grand-dam,  an  average  of  almost  c 
28  lbs.  His  sires  two  nearest  dams  are  the  two  highest 
record  daugh  ters  of,  and  whose  sire’s  sire  is  by 
Lakeside  King  Segis  Alban  DoKol.  He  is  by  King  So* 
gis,  Grandsire  of  the  World’s  C.hamplon  4-year-old, 
1,426-lbs.  Butter,  34,291 -lbs.  Milk,  one  year.  His 
dam  is  also  by  a  paternal  grandson  of  King  Segis.  This  £ 
young  bull  is  straight,  well  grown,  dark  in  color  with  a  e 
soft  coat— is  kindly.  First  check  for  *126  gets  him.  A 
clean  Federal  test  for  herd.  Act  now.  Satisfaction  is 
guaranteed.  This  ad v.  appears  but  once.  j 

F.  C.  BIGGS  -  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

HOLSTEINS  For  Sale  ■ 

Bull, calved  2-15-23:  very  well  grown;  nicely  marked:  ! 
>a  white;  show  type.  Registered  and  Tuberculin  1 
Tested.  Sire,  Our  May  Echo  Sylvia.  Bull,  dam  «. 
Leanto  Aaggie  lie  Kol,  our  best  cow.  Price,$125; 
or  will  trade  for  extra  fine  heifer,  pure  bred  and  J 
T.  B.  tested,  JEtiw.  S.  Cone,  Gladstone,  N.  J.  ? 

High  Class  Holstein  Cows  j 

Hcilers  and  Calves  a ue 

Fresh,  springers  and  fall  cows.  Prices  very  reason  | 
able  for  immediate  sale.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM,  1 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH.  Proa..  Munnsville.  Madison  Co..  N.  Y.  1 

HOLSTEIN  Thorough-Bred  Bull  Calves 

four  to  nine  mos.,  $35  to  $60  ;  Heifer  Calf,  $50.  Regis¬ 
tered.  Sire,  son  of  King  of  the  Ormsbys,  by  28-lb.  cow. 

T.  BAYLOR  53  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 

For  Sale-Heavy  Milking  Reg.Holstein  Cows 

Also  handsome  registered  bulls,  ready  for  service,  at 

Morgan  Farm,  Cuba,  N.Y.  D.  F.  McLennan,  Syracu«e,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP  J 

Rambouillet  Rams 

l 

Big,  Strong,  Vigorous,  Free  range,  Wooley 
rams,  at  farmer’s  prices.  Also  Delaine  and 
Merino  rams  as  good  as  the  best.  Let  me  sell 
you  a  good  ram  this  year.  Will  ship  on  approval. 

W.  H.  PRESTON  -  Springwater,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  T^JafSL^fi^.rN^Hanipshire  Rams 

Darr  Ralainao  Bams  and  Ewes.  Largest  flock  in  State 
neg.ueiames  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  C.  WEATHERBY  Trumansburg,  N.Y, 

SMALL  FLOCK  Reg.  HAMPSHIREDOWN 

Ciune  and  Ram  Priced  low  for  quick  sale. 

twes  ana  Itam  aLANSTEN  FARMS  Harrison,  n.  y. 

1  PL„„_„L'  „  One  3-yr.-old  stock  ram  ;  weight,250- 

neg,  OnrUpSnireS  lbs.  Some  extra  ram  lambs.  15  Ewes, 

1  and  2  year  old.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

Deg.  Shropshire  Ram*  and  Ewes.  Wooled  to  Nose. 

,  H  Priced  Low.  LeKO  Y  C.  BOW  Eli,  Ludlowvllle,  N.  Y. 

Deg.  Shropshire  Jtnm  I.uinbH  for  sale.  Also  a  few  good 

It  ewes.  STEVICS8BI108.  Uilnon,  New  York 

T»  We  are  offering  a  limited  mim- 

Jtv6£>  riampsmres  ber  of  bred  ewes  and  ten  ewe 

lambs  at  reduced  prices.  OPHIR  FARM,  Purchase,  N.Y. 

*  HAMPSHIRE  I=»URE  33  RED  X-iAMB  I3.AMS 

125-lb.  ewe  lambs,  ewes  and  mature  rams.  Show  lambs. 

CHARLES  E.  HASLETT  -  Hall,  New  York 

Registered  Hampshire-down  Ewes  and  Rams  £££ 

tered  South  down  Ewes  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIBER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

?  D  omh  Auillol  Cheviot.  Cotswold,  Delaine,  Suffolk  and 

1  itam UOU II lot  Shropshire  Kams.  Duroc  swine,  all  ages. 

D  H.  Townsend  &  Sons  -  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Rams  and  Ewes  Aocffn  i 

*  the  East.  C.  P.  8  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

n„„  CL,__  n._„  Imp.  stk.  Shipped  on  approval. 

K6g.  onrop.  Kams  tVII.I.UMS  FAltM,  Peterborough,  N.  II. 

*  j  HORSES 

;  30  SHETLAND  and  WELSH  PONIES 

.  purchasers.  SENECA  PONY  FARMS,  Salamanca,  N.  V. 

SWINE 


Boars  by  Fairholm  Fancy 


jar  !  We  have  Spring 
Orion,  Fall  boars  by 


r.  Highland  King  Defender  and  Altamont’s  Origin- 
Beside  using  a  Duroc-Jersey  registered  boar  with 
pure  bred  sows,  many  breeders  use  theirs  for  out- 
ng  with  sows  of  other  fat  breeds  for  producing 
:ler  ”  pigs.  Duroc-Jerseys  introduce  the  fast  grow- 
light  and  length  and  the  sows  supply  the  weight. 
Iso  still  have  a  few  bred  gilts  for  sale  for  8EP- 
BER  FARROWING.  All  stock  is  Double  Im- 
d.  We  invite  correspondence  or  better  still,  inspec- 
>f  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on  State  road  11  miles 
>f  Poughkeepsie. 

!  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.Y. 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  s  a  1  e. 

Son  Merri  field,  IS.  Y. 


Animal  Fall  Sale  FEEDING  PICS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $3.50  Each.  8  Weeks  Old,  $4.50  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cros*  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  *8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M  D.  V„  Box  51.  Waltham,  Mass. 


Box  IS  Dundee.  N.Y. 


ERKSHIRES 


Madison,  New  York 


WIANT  FARM 


Shipped  on  approval. 
No  cash  in  advance. 

Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 


1  HAMPSHIRES  PROLIFIC” 

ECORDS  OF  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE.  Records 
issn.  show  them  to  average  over  8  pigs 
o  litter.  Free  circular.  And  Guernsey 
tattle.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
IoxR  WHITFORD,  PA. 


F  O  R  S  A  L  E  Berkshires  and 


Orders  filled  the  following  Monday.  Shipped  on 
val.  ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 


R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fall*,  N.Y. 


Wayvillk,  New  York 


sale'of  Big  Type  Chester  Whites 


I  and  Maryland  Giant.  Satisfaction 

“OAKDALE  FARM,”  Clyde  li. 


I  eg.  Spotted  Poland-Chlna  Hogs.  Prolific  pork  produc¬ 
ers.  Attractive  prices.  Fall  pigs.  Pairs  and  trios  not 
kin.  Write  Brooksido  Farms,  Middletown,  Virginia 


DOGS 


ZD 


DOG 

'BOOK 


FREE 


32  page  book — how  to  keep  your 
'  dog  well  —  how  to  care  for  him 
When  sick.  Result  of  35  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  every  known  dog  disease. 
Mailed  FREE.  Write  today.  Dept.  430. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

129  W«8t  24th  St.  New  York 


GUARDIAN  AIREDALES 


BKANORETH  LAKE  KENNELS 
droth  Lako  Beaver  River  P.  O.  New  York 

AIREDALE  Bitch  PUPPIES 

Superior  Blood-Lines 


Ilreuales  for  sale.  Four  reg.,  female,  three  mos.  old,  $15 
each.  One  male,  14  1110s.,  partly  broke  fo  1  squirrels  or 
light  hunting.  Also  reg.  $35.  H.  C.  MIDWIG.  fll.n  Itork,  Pa. 


Farm  raised,  pedigreed,  'the  unusual 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 


w 


hlte  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $16  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Croek,  Ohio 


ledlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  I'a. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS,0S 

Hunting  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Write  for  price  list. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London, 0. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns 


at  Bargain 
Prices 

One  Cow,  4  yearling  Heifers  and  Bull,  not  related.  Young 
Bulls  and  Bull  calves  from  best  milking  strains. 

Prince  &  May  827  Gray  St.  Elitiira,  New  York 

Milli-ing  Sh.orth.orns 

Dual  purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Washingtonville,  N.Y, 


1406 
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Big  Cheap  Egg  yield  with 

Semi-Solid  Buttermilk 


M  ERVIN  L.  GUISE 
Ctimp  Hill,  Pa. 

**I  don'.t  want  to  bo  out 
Of  Seml-Solld  Butter¬ 
milk  again.  The  last 
time  I  was  out  of  Seml- 
Solld  about  ten  days 
and  my  170  hens 
dropped  from  117  eggs 
per  day  to  35  eggs  per 
day.  My  loss  in  that 
time  was  enough  to  pay 
Tor  3  barrels  of  Seml- 
Solld  Buttermilk. 

Hundreds  of  other 
satisfied  users  have 
found  Seml-Solld  But¬ 
termilk  profitable  to 
use  every  month  of  tho 
year.  It  protects 
health,  makes  rapid 
gains,  gives  early  ma¬ 
turity  and  heavy  sus¬ 
tained  egg  production. 
The  full  story  of  Seml- 
Solld  is  contained  in  a 
valuable  book  which 
every  poultry  man 
should  have  and  It  will 
be  sent  free  on  request. 
Write  for  it  today. 

NONE  GENUINE 
WITHOUT 
THIS  LABEL 


POULTRYMEN  in  every  Btate  know  that  Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk  makes  cheap  winter  eggs  when  prices 
are  highest.  Simply  add  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  to 
the  corn  and  oats  and  get  40  to  100%  more  eggs. 

Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  made  the  most  sensational 
record  for  increased  egg  yield  ever  known  at  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Exp.  Station.  The  Semi-Solid  fed  birds  laid  five 
times  as  many  eggs  as  some  others. 

Semi-Solid  Buttermilk 

(trade  mark) 

is  buttermilk  condensed  to  the  point  of  maximum  feed¬ 
ing  and  health  value.  Because  it  is  thoroughly  pasteur¬ 
ized  for  several  hours  and  is  put  up  in  air-tight  con¬ 
tainers  it  is  free  from  tuberculosis  and  other  disease-breeding  germs. 

Best  results  are  obtained  by  feeding  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  just  as 
it  cornea  in  the  package.  No  other  animal  protein  is  required  when 
laying  hens  are  fed  Semi- Solid  at  rate  of  6  lbs.  for  every  100  head. 
Containers  vary  from  1  gallon  to  600-lb.  bbls. 

Look  for  the  Semi-Solid  label.  It  assures  not  only  the  fullest  feed¬ 
ing  value,  but  also  the  full  tonic  and  medicinal  effects  which  have 
made  Semi-Solid  famous. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Semi-Solid  write  us  direct.  80  factor¬ 
ies  assure  low  freight  costs  and  prompt  shipment. 

CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  CO. 


4750  SHERIDAN  ROAD 


Room  805 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Oar  new  selling  plan  saves  you  big 
money.  Same  High  quality.  Prices  40%  lower. 
ETDETCr  Write  for  free  catalog  showing  how  you  can 
■  NOW  buy  Famous  Peerless  Fence  —  Gatos  •— 

Poets— Roofing  and  Paints,  at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 
PEERLESS  WIRE  4  FENCE  CO..  Dept.  4305  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


“The  Truth  About  Wire  Fence” 


Write  for  a  copy  today. 


SOLUTION  OF  THE  MYSTERY 
THAT  HAS  COST  FARMERS 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

A  cedar  post  outlasts  a  pine, so 
two  rolls  of  wire  fence  may 
look  alike,  and  cost  tho  same, 
yot  one  will  last  twice  as  long 
as  the  other.  Our  circular 
Bolves  the  puzzle  and  shows 
you  how  to  save  that  100  per 
cent.  You  can  know  what  yop 
are  buying  just  as  surely  as 
you  can  tell  Oak  from  Poplar. 


BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  38  East  Maumee  St,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

‘‘I  Saved  26^0  a  Rod,”  Bays  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 230 MUNCIE,  IND. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  ns  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  iSatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  &  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


TOWERS  FISH  BRAND 
tEFLEX  SUCKER 

Make  eveiy  day  count 

Dealers  everywhere 


■"  AJ.  TOWER  CO.  'iCWEftS  - 

BOSTON 

^jhbras® 


Let  Your  Cows  Pay 

for  That  New  Silo 

They’ll  do  it,  and  thank  you  for  the  chance.  Here’s 
how.  You  can  fill  a  Harder  Silo  with  succulent  silage 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  husking,  hauling  and  stack¬ 
ing  the  dry  fodder.  And  when  you  come  to  feed  it, 
it  will  be  worth  twice  as  much,  to  say  nothing  of  be¬ 
ing  easier  to  handle.  At  the  end  of  the  feeding 
season  your  cows  will  have  paid  for  a  handsome  new 
Harder-Victor  Front  Silo. 

Harder  Easy- Payment  Plan 

Under  this  liberal  new  plan  you  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  the  increase  in  your  milk  check  and  the 
saving  in  feed  cost.  You  can’t  afford  to  go  through 
another  season  without  a  silo  when  your  cows  will 
pay  for  the  best  silo  ever  put  on  a  foundation. 

Write  for  particulars  and  our  free  book,  “Saving  with  Silos”, 
new  edition.  Tell  us  how  many  cows  you  are  milking  and  we’ll 
send  you  also  a  Handy  Pocket  Record  Book,  arranged  to  show  in¬ 
come  and  outgo,  profit  and  loss.  Write  today. 


Box  C 


HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 


Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Rye  and  Wheat  for  Cows 

Having  a  quantity  of  rye,  I  would  like 
a  formula  for  feeding  ground  rye  and 
ground  wheat  to  dairy  cows.  I  have 
silage.  g.  K.  L. 

New  York. 

Neither  ground  rye  nor  ground  wheat 
is  ideal  feed  for  dairy  cows.  The  wheat 
of  course  is  better  than  the  rye.  Since 
the  war  the  bulk  of  rye  has  been  used 
for  food  rather  than  for  feed,  and  since 
wheat  has  touched  the  dollar  mark  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  agitation  sug¬ 
gesting  that  it  could  be  safely  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  rations  for  live  stock. 

If  you  have  hogs  the  rye  can  be  fed 
to  the  best  advantage  to  them ;  equal 
parts  of  corn  and  rye  to  which  has  been 
added  10  per  cent  of  tankage  makes  a 
good  mixture  for  fattening  market  hogs. 
However,  if  you  want  to  use  both  of  these 
home-grown  grains  as  a  basis  for  a  ra¬ 
tion  intended  for  dairy  cows  I  think 
that  the  following  combination  would  be 
fairly  satisfactory :  rye,  200  lbs. ;  wheat, 
250  lbs.;  oil  meal,  150  lbs.;  gluten  feed, 
200  lbs. ;  bran,  100  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal, 
100  lbs. 

This  ought  to  be  fed  in  conjunction 
with  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  and  good 
silage.  The  rye  and  wheat  are  used  to 
replace  corn  or  hominy  and  while  this 
rye  is  not  particularly  palatable  it  is 
believed  that  the  amount  would  not  di¬ 
minish  the  value  of  the  ration. 


Feeding  Cow  and  Heifer 

Will  you  give  ration  for  a  purebred 
Jersey  cow  seven  years  old?  We  al¬ 
ways  have  fed  a  commercial  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  when  we  could  get  it ;  about  four 
quarts  morning  and  night,  with  all  the 
old  field  hay  she  will  eat  in  Winter.  When 
fresh  she  gives  about  1G  quarts  of  milk 
per  day.  She  freshened  May  31  and  is 
now  giving  about  12  quarts.  About 
three  months  before  freshening  she  drops 
down  to  five  or  six  quarts,  and  the  milk 
has  an  unpleasant  taste,  so  we  do  not 
use  it.  We  continue  to  milk  her  so  that 
she  has  about  eight  weeks  of  rest  before 
calving.  'We  have  fodder  corn  for  her 
that  lasts  until  end  of  November.  After 
that  hay.  Is  there  anything  that  we 
can  do  to  lessen  her  dry  period  or  pre¬ 
vent  the  taste  of  her  milk?  She  is  never 
sick  and  her  milk,  except  for  three 
months,  is  very  fine.  I  wish  a  ration 
for  our  Jersey-Guernsey  heifer,  1  y2 
years  old  which  has  just  been  bred  and 
has  been  in  the  pasture  all  Summer. 
From  the  time  she  was  three  weeks  old 
we  fed  her  a  calf  ration  and  skim-milk 
until  about  nine  months  old,  then  gradu¬ 
ally  reduced  the  milk  and  used  water 
with  the  ration.  She  is  a  fine  large  ani¬ 
mal  and  we  want  to  grain  her  again  this 
Fall.  r.  h.  o. 

Maine. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  milk 
from  your  family  cow  should  have  a  bit¬ 
ter  taste.  Make  sure  that  the  milk  is 
cooled  promptly  after  being  drawn  from 
the  cow,  and  that  the  cow  is  not  given 
anything  to  eat  just  previous  to  being 
milked.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  cows 
which  have  access  to  garden  refuse  and 
which  are  pasturing  in  an  area  that  sup¬ 
ports  weeds  of  every  kind  to  yield  milk 
of  distasteful  flavor.  Oftentimes  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  deny  dairy  cows  ac¬ 
cess  to  poor  pastures  yielding  inferior 
forage  of  this  character.  Then  too  it  is 
important  to  give  family  cows  a  rest 
period  varying  from  five  to  eight  weeks. 
Persistent  milkers,  as  they  grow  older, 
often  require  a  rest  of  eight  weeks  to  re¬ 
gain  their  vigor  and  vitality. 

The  ration  that  you  have  been  feeding 
is  a  24  per  cent  one,  and  might  carry 
more  cottonseed  meal  than  is  desirable 
for  use  in  feeding  family  cows.  You  did 
not  state  whether  any  succulence  was 
fed  in  conjunction  with  this  ration  ;  and 
I  dare  say  the  use  of  moistened  beet 
pulp  would  help  correct  this  condition. 
During  the  time  that  the  cow  is  dry  I 
would  suggest  that  she  be  fed  from  five 
to  seven  pounds  of  a  ration  consisting  of : 
30  lbs.  oats,  30  lbs.  bran,  30  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  10  lbs.  linseed  meal. 

Reduce  this  ration  just  previous  to 
calving  and  continue  it  for  two  weeks 
after  calving.  If  the  inflammation  of 
the  udder  has  disappeared  by  that  time 
change  the  mixture  so  that  it  will  con¬ 
sist  of  30  lbs.  corn,  20  lbs.  oats,  15  lbs. 
bran,  15  lbs.  linseed  meal,  20  lbs.  gluten 
meal. 


Trappers  and  Collectors— don’t  be  satisfied 
with  low  prices.  If  you  want  big  money, 
ship  to  the  big  market.  A  trial  will  convince 
you  that  it  pays  to  ship  to  BLUSTEIN  in 
New  York— the  gateway  to  the  fur  markets 
of  the  world. 

GET  10%  to  20%  MORE 

We  pay  more  for  furs  than  other  houses  because 
of  our  great  New  York  and  foreign  markets.  We 
charge  no  commission — saving  you  another  64  to 
104.  If  requested,  we  will  hold  furs  separate,  and 
quote  you  our  best  prices.  If  not  satisfactory,  we 
will  return  your  furs  at  our  expense. 


Send  for  latest  New  York  price 
lists,  market  news  and  shipping 
tags.  All  sent  free.  Write  today 
— our  prices  will  surprise  you. 

David  Blustein  &  Bro. 

1  76  W.  27th  St.  New  York  City  I 


Our  price  lists 
don't  show  the 
highest  prices, 
but  our  cheeks 
sent  in  exchange 
for  furs  have  more 
than  satisfied 
hundreds  in  the 
last  thirteen 
years.  Get  up  a, 
sample  shipment, 
|  send  it  in  to  us,  the  check  you'll  receive 

I  will  make  you  another  one  of  our  depend¬ 
able  regulars.  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  the  check  and  your  furs  will  be 

I  shipped  back  to  you,  charges  paid  both 
ways.  A  square  deal  is  yours  for  the 

I  trying  —  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 
In  the  meantime 

FREE  for  the  asking — our  price  lists. 

I  shipping  tags,  instructions  and  a  list  of 
our  satisfied  trapper  friends.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  do. 

SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO.,  Inc. 
■  159  West  25th  St.  New  York 

H _ 


A  Wise  Old  Trapper 

IN  the  State  of  Ohio  there  lived  a  bunch  of  boys 
who  had  this  trapping  business  down  to  a  science. 
They  eacli  sent  for  separate  price  lists  every  year 
anil  then  sent  all  their  furs  to  the  house  giving  the 
best  quotations.  After  five  years  they  decided  they 
weren’t  so  dreadfully  wise  because  they  didn’t  have 
enough  profits  to  make  their  efforts  worth  while. 

One  day  they  met  Tom  McMillan  driving  a  new 
car  to  town.  Tom  said  lie  made  the  price  of  his 
swell  outfit  shipping  pelts.  He  told  how  he  got 
wise  to  those  funny  prices  and  found  it  was  better 
to  deal  with  Chas.  Porter,  because  he  always  knew 
in  advance  just  what  he  was  sure  of  getting.  He 
said  that  Porter  never  offered  $5  for  a  $3  pelt,  but 
lie  always  paid  the  $3  whicli  lie  promised  and  some¬ 
times  just  a  little  better.  Ohas.  Porter  now  has 
five  wise  trappers  in  that  section  instead  of  one. 


Don’t  Take  a  CIIDQ 
Chance  with  your  rlino 

Send  us  your  name  Your  furs  mean  real  dollar  to  you. 
and  address.  Get  Why  sell  them  to  some  fellow  who 
our  Price  Bulletins,  offers  you  $1.25  when  you  know 
Shipping  Tags  and  blame  well  you  are  lucky  to  get 
full  particulars,  fifty  cents.  Ask  the  wise  trapper 
Do  it  right  now.  who  knows.  Once  a  Chas.  Porter 
This  means  real  shipper  and  you  will  always  be 
dollars  to  you,  so  one.  You  know  in  advance  that 
don’t  put  it  off.  we  give  a  square  deal  and  every 
Write  today.  shipment  brings  sure  money. 

CHARLES  S.  PORTER,  INC. 
126  West27th  Street,  New  York 


TRAPPERS 

Your  Mink,  Coon,  Rats  and  Foxes  will 
bring  good  prices  this  season.  Good  grad¬ 
ing  is  more  important,  however,  than  good 
prices.  You  can  get  both  and  have  your 
shipment  held  separate  if  you  ship  to 

J  AS.  P.  ELLIS 

34-36  MILL  STREET 

MIDDLETOWN  NEW  YORK 

Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


RAW  FURS 


The  New  York  market 
— where  most  furs  are 
made  up  Into  garments — offers 
r  ,,  ,,  „  the  highest  prices.  Send  for  this 

fold-time  New  York  fur  house  price  list  D— dt's  free. 

FUERST  &  STEINLAUF 


169  W.  26th  Street 


New'York 


We  pay  highest  cash  prices 
for  all  staple  furs— Skunk, 
Mink,  Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Red 
Fox.  Fancy  furs  a  specialty, 
including  Silver  and  Cross 
Fox,  Fisher,  Mai  ten,  etc.  Est. 
1870.  Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy 
are  now  bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America, 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS.  REDWOOD,  N  Y.  Dept.  29 
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Feed  1  lb.  of  this  grain  mixture  for 
each  3*4  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  day 
in  addition  to  the  moistened  beet  pulp 
and  the  good  roughage  that  you  ought 
to  have  available.  Saw  off  an  old  bar¬ 
rel  and  use  this  for  saturating  the  beet 
pulp.  Moisten  enough  beet  pulp  in  the 
morning  to  feed  both  at  night  and  the 
next  morning ;  but  do  not  mix  a  larger 
mess  than  this,  lest  the  mixture  sour 
and  become  unpalatable.  Mix  the  beet 
pulp  with  the  dry  grain  at  feeding  time. 

It  is  possible  that  you  have  failed  to 
feed  cow  any  grain  during  her  dry 
period.  If  this  be  the  case  it  might  be 
responsible  for  the  objectionable  flavor 
which  appears  in  the  milk. 

For  the  Jersey-Guernsey  heifer  one 
and  a  half  years  old  I  would  use  the 
same  ration  that  was  proposed  for  the 
dry  cow,  equal  parts  of  ground  oats, 
corn,  and  bran,  to  which  has  been  added 
10  per  cent  of  oil  meal.  Use  enough  of 
this  feed  to  make  sure  that  the  heifer  is 
growing  and  gaining  regularly,  and  feed 
her  all  of  the  hay  of  a  good  quality  that 
she  will  clean  up  with  relish. 


Round  Worms  in  Milk 

I  am  sending  you  by  express  a  small 
vial  containing  two  worms  which  were 
taken  from  a  pan  of  milk  standing  in  the 
cellar  under  a  dry-rot.  beam.  Testing  the 
beam,  some  of  the  chips  fell  in  the  milk. 
Are  the  worms  from  the  wood,  or  from 
the  cow’s  milk  or  teats?  w.  F.  s. 

Mill  Rift,  Pa. 

The  worms  sent  by  W.  F.  S.  are  exam¬ 
ples  of  small  round  worms,  some  of  which, 
at  least,  are  parasitic  in  certain  insects, 
especially  grasshoppers.  One  of  these 
round  worms  is  sometimes  found  in  heads 
of  cabbage,  where  it  is  known  as  a  “cab¬ 
bage  snake.”  The  worms  sent  did  not 
come  from  the  cow,  but  probably  got  into 
the  milk  from  some  outside  source.  They 
may  have  fallen  down  from  the  decaying 
beam,  or  they  may  have  come  from  some 
insect  which  fell  or  jumped  into  the  milk. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Repairing  a  Silo 

Last  Summer  I  had  a  silo  put  up,  and 
the  builders  did  not  secure  it  enough,  so 
later,  during  a  windstorme,  it  blew 
over.  I  want  it  rebuilt,  but  some  of  the 
tongues  are  broken  in  places.  Could  you 
suggest  how  I  could  make  these  places 
airtight?  P.  A. 

Churchill,  N.  Y. 

The  best  repair  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
is  to  cover  the  silo  with  building  paper 
and  clapboard  it.  This  stops  the  air 
leaks,  and  makes  the  silo  rigid,  the  clap¬ 
boards  taking  the  place  of  hoops.  These 
will  have  to  be  put  on  spirally,  or  there 
will  be  difficulty  in  making  them  lie  down 
around  the  silo.  This  method  of  repair 
is  rather  expensive,  and  may  cost  more 
than  you  care  to  put  into  the  silo.  In 
this  case  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  one 
of  the  asbestos-filled  roof  pastes  or  ce¬ 
ments  in  the  seams.  Coating  the  edges  of 
the  staves  where  necessary  with  this  ma¬ 
terial  should  fill  the  cracks.  Where  the 
break  is  too  bad  it  might  be  caulked  with 
oakum,  obtainable  at  the  local  hardware 
store,  and  a  strip  of.  galvanized  iron 
nailed  over  it  on  the  inside  of  the  silo. 

R.  H.  8. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

CONDITIONS  IMPROVING  ;  DISCONTENT  IN 

THE  WHEAT  COUNTRY  ;  FARM  PRICES  AT 

LOW  POINT ;  STORED  POTATOES  NEED 

air;  apple  exports  moving. 

The  farm  year  is  rounding  off  better 
than  seemed  likely  a  few  months  ago. 
The  Fall  rains  did  much  for  crops  south 
and  west  of  the  early  frost  line.  Ayer- 
age  yields  are  not  bad,  and  the  prices 
are  mostly  higher  than  in  1922.  Meat 
products  are  selling  better,  owing  to  un¬ 
expectedly  active  export  demand,  al¬ 
though  prices  continue  low. 

The  South  is  doing  well  with  its  very 
high  priced  cotton  and  tobacco.  .Milk 
and  dairy  products  average  a  little  higher 
than  a  year  ago  and  the  late  rains  helped 
grass  and  fodder  crops.  The  Corn  Belt 
ripened  a  good  crop  and  prices  are  high. 

TROUBLE  IN  THE  WEST 

Those  sections  which  depend  mostly  on 
wheat,  potatoes  and  live  stock  are  com¬ 
plaining  most.  Many  farmers  in  the 
Northwest  have  been  unable  to  produce 
anything  much  that  sells  at  a  profit. 
They  look  forward  to  Winter  with  mis¬ 
giving  and  show  a  state  of  mind  resemb¬ 
ling  that  of  the  Middle  West  in  the  early 
nineties,  when  all  sorts  of  strange  ideas 
and  political  notions  were  favored  for  a 
few  years.  They  feel  that  something  is 
wrong  and  that  any  change  might  be  im¬ 
provement.  One  thing  is  quite  generally 
agreed ;  there  will  be  less  land  planted  to 
wheat.  Quite  likely  the  planting  will  be 
cut  down  too  much,  with  the  result  of 
shortage  if  the  season  is  not  favorable. 


PRICES  MAY  RECOVER 
Fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  de¬ 
clining  in  price  for  some  time.  As  a 
rule  most  seasons  they  have  reached  low¬ 
est  points  about  the  last  of  October,  and 
some  recovery  may  be  looked  for  in  No¬ 
vember.  Onions  make  a  better  showing 
than  most  other  vegetables  at  $2  or  more 
per  100  lbs.  Potato  growers  in  the  far 


West  are  receiving  as  low  as  50c  per 
300  lbs.  Further  east  the  country  price 
is  two  or  three  times  that  figure. 

Many  potatoes  are  being  stored  to  sell 
later.  A  heap  of  vegetables  stored  with¬ 
out  ventilation  is  like  stagnant  water  in 
the  way  it  gets  full  of  bad  germs  and 
various  conditions  leading  to  decay.  The 
same  lack  of  air  is  the  cause  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  many  a  farm  ice-house.  Air  cur¬ 


rents  keep  things  moving  and  prevent 
heat  and  germs  from  doing  much  dam¬ 
age.  The  Canadian  potato  report  for 
October  lays  great  stress  on  air  in  the 
potato  cellar. 

Potatoes  should  be  stored  as  far  as 
possible  in  perfect  darkness  in  a  cool, 
well-ventilated  cellar.  Instead  of  heap¬ 
ing  the  potatoes  against  the  wall,  slats 


should  be  nailed,  a  little  apart,  about  six 
inches  or  more  from  the  wall.  A  tempor¬ 
ary  floor  also  should  be  between  boards. 
This  plan  will  permit  air  to  circulate 
under  and  through  the  pile.  If  large 
quantities  have  to  be  stored  and  the 
piles  have  to  be  made  very  large,  square 
ventilators  formed  of  slats  and  running 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  heaps 
can  be  placed  here  and  there,  which,  with 


the  ventilation  derived  from  the  spaces 
below  and  at  the  sides,  will  keep  the  po¬ 
tatoes  in  far  better  condition  than  if  they 
are .  packed  solidly.  Another  plan  for 
storing  the  tubers  is  to  put  them  in  large 
crates  made  from  slats  with  small  in¬ 
terstices  between.  The  temperature  is 
an  important  point.  While  every  pre¬ 
caution  should  be  taken  against  frost,  the 
heat  should  not  exceed  from  33  to  35  de¬ 
grees.  A  further  matter  of  importance 
is  to  provide  some,  means  of  letting  in 
cool  air  when  Spring  is  at  hand,  to  pre¬ 
vent  sprouting.  The  best  method  is  to 
let  the  cool  air  in  at  night  and  keep  the 
cellar  closed  during  the  day. 

APPLES  SLOW 

^  Apples  are  slow  of  sale.  Growers  of 
Eastern  Baldwins  and  of  Northwestern 
box  apples  are  both  getting  about  the 
same  price,  at  around  $1  per  bushel.  The 
export  trade  started  with  a  boom  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  foreign  markets  became  over¬ 
supplied  during  October.  Exporting  now 
is  done  mostly  by  large  dealers  and  by 
associations,  who  try  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  foreign  conditions,  but  some¬ 
how  the  business  is  overdone  at  times,  al¬ 
most  every  season.  Europe  is  feeling 
poor,  but  with  a  short  crop  over  there  the 
money  will  be  found  to  pay  well  for  Ameri¬ 
can  apples,  supplied  in  moderation.  The 
foreign  trade  is  always  a  good  safety 
valve  for  the  home  market,  by  taking  the 
surplus  just  when  relief  is  most  needed. 
The  whole  apple  situation  is  working  out 
as  well  as  could  be  expected.  g.  b.  f. 


Life  Insurance  Agent  :  “One  mo¬ 
ment,  sir,  before  I  fill  in  your  applica¬ 
tion.  What  make  of  car  do  you  drive?” 
Client :  “I  don’t  drive  any — I  hate  them  !” 
Life  Insurance  Agent :  “Sorry,  but  our 
company  no  longer  insures  pedestrians !” 
— The  Passing  Show  (London). 


Wannawac  Patch,  a  Noted  Beagle,  and  Part  of  His  Season’s  Family 


First-class  power 
delivered  to  a  long  list 
of  belt  jobs 


Invest  In  a 

McCormick-Deering  Tractor 

for  Plowing  and  Belt  Work 


The  remarkable  new  warranty  covering 
the  crankshaft  and  the  crankshaft  ball  bear¬ 
ings  in  McCormick-Deering  Tractors  may 
well  prove  the  deciding  factor  in  your  own 
investment .  The  ironclad  agreement,  printed 
below,  provides  you  with  a  lasting  security 
covering  these  important  parts  of  the  tractor. 
It  is  evidence  of  quality  in  the  entire  tractor. 
It  is  an  indicator  of  practical  design,  accu¬ 
rate  assembly,  generous 
size  of  parts,  and  long  life. 

Do  your  plowing  speed¬ 
ily  and  well  with  a  Mc¬ 
Cormick-Deering  and  fit 
your  tractor  to  fall  and 
winter  work.  McCormick- 
Deering  Tractors  are  de¬ 
signed  to  handle  belt  jobs 
as  vou  want  them  handled. 


SPECIAL  WARRANTY 

given  every  purchaser 

The  seller  agrees  to  replace  free  the  Two-Bear¬ 
ing  Crankshaft  in  any  10-20  or  15-30  McCormick- 
Deering  tractor,  should  it  break  during  the  life 
of  the  tractor,  provided  the  broken  parts  are 
promptly  returned  to  the  factory  or  one  of  the 
branch  houses. 

Further,  the  seller  agrees  to  replace  free  any 
Crankshaft  Ball  Bearing  in  the  10-20  or  D-30 
McCormick-Deering  tractor,  which  may  break, 
wear  out,  or  bum  out  during  the  life  of  the  trac¬ 
tor,  provided  that  the  defective  ball  bearing  is 
promptly  returned  to  the  factory  or  one  of  the 
branch  houses. 


And  McCormick-Deering  machines  are 
made  to  work  right  with  tractors.  The 
combination  can’t  be  beat. 

Stop  at  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer’s 
and  go  over  the  construction  and  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  these  tractors.  Study  the  value  of 
replaceable  wearing  parts,  the  unit  main 
frame,  ball  and  roller  bearings  at  28  points, 
etc.  And  remember  this  important  fact: 

When  you  buy  a  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  T  ractor  you 
get  all  necessary  equip¬ 
ment — throttle  governor, 
belt  pulley,  platform,  fend¬ 
ers,  brake,  etc.  No  extras 
to  pay  for. 

Make  your  pouter  investment 
safe  by  placing  an  order  for  a 
McCormick-Deering  15-30  or 
10-20  Tractor, 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 
( Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Ill. 
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MANN’S  mJdII 


4  MONTHS  ONLY  ^  The  Handsomest 

Poultry  Magazine 

«V C  _ in  America  —  fine 

paper;  beautifully 
printed ;  handsome 
covors.  in  colors. 

Edited  by  men 
who  know  chick¬ 
ens;  every  page  is 
real  live  matter  to  make 
your  Poultry  keeping  more  profit¬ 
able  and  more  enjoyable.  64  to  136  pages. 
No  “free  readers" — all  solid,  live,  sub¬ 
stantial  information  and  advice  from  experts,  like 
Prof.  Harry  It.  Lewis  (only  poultry  magazine  carry¬ 
ing  Prof.  Lewis'  latest  articles)  and  others  of  un¬ 
questioned  authority  In  different  phases  of  poultry 
keeping.  Every  branch  of  poultry  culture  handled  in 
a  masterly  way  by  men  who  are  successful  breeders. 

4  mos.  Trial,  20c;  t  Year,  75c;  2  Years,  $1.00 

Try  it  4  months  for  two  thin  dimes — the  biggest  29c 

worth  you  ever  saw.  Tear  out  this  adv.,  print  your 
name  and  address  plainly  on  the  margin,  and  send  to 
us  with  20c  in  coin  or  stamps;  or  better  still  make  it 
a  dollar  bill  and  receive  Evervbodvs  two  full  years. 
You’ll  never  again  bo  without  Everybodys.  Bo  it  Now- 
Everybody!  Poultry  Magazine  Box  286  H  Hanover,  Pa. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
ristle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days’  Free  Trial, 
o  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  1  S  Milford,  Mass, 

Poultry  Journal  25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month  by 
expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send  2oo 
to  day  for  6  mos.  trial  sub., or  only  $1  for  two  full  years. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Dept.  R  Syracuse.  N.Y. 

_ FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES? 

All  styles  150  Illustrations;  secret  of  getting  wlnteregg* 
■  and  copy  of  "The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL  Dept.  60  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OELLULOID  XjEG  BANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Ureeu,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield.  Mass. 

5  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Pure  Barron  Strain.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range. 
200  cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale  out  of  Imported  birds 
1)15. <10  each.  Five  or  more,  *4.410  each.  Now  booking 
orders  for  Baby  Chicks,  February,  March  and  April 
shipments.  My  Book,  “Profits  In  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved”,  $1,  or  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y 

YEARLING  HENS-PULLETS 

Four  hundred  yearling  hens  at  $1 .25  each.  Three-mos.- 
old  pullets,  $1 .26  oach,  in  lots  of  fifteen  or  over.  All  S. 
C.  W.  Leghorns,  Harron,  Eglantine  strain.  Guaranteed 
good,  healthy  stock.  1!  IIOOKHli)  R  POULTRY 
FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Sergeiwitsvlllc,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS.  All  from  selected 
breeders.  Some  Cornell  certified,  raised  on  free  range, 
vigorous  and  well-grown,  $«.•()  and  $8.  Also  Cornell  cer¬ 
tified  hens  and  males.  KAY  K.  IUTHBUN,  Cincinnati!!,  N.Y, 

Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels  f,r°™ 

stock;  raised  on  range;  deep  red.  healthy  birds,  $5 
and  upwards.  WILDACRES  FARMS,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Buff  Wyandotte*.  Utility  stock.  Carefully  selected. 

Miss  Minnie  M.  Jones,  Pottstown,  Pa.  Star  Route 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

Hioh  Grade  S.  C.  Anconas-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

RAHWAY  -  NEW  JERSEY 

MATTITUCK  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Cockerels  and  Pullets  from  certified  stock  May  hatched 
pullets  nt  $1.50  und  »1.76  each.  Cockerels  from  52.50  to 
$10,  Some  certified.  Very  handsome  and  well  bred. 

PENNY  a  GORDON  -  Mattltuck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

500  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

May  15  Hatch.  Price  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  HARDIM0NT  POULTRY  FARM, Toms  River,  N  J. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  stock  I  imported  direct. 

Records  262  to  289  eggs.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachln,  N.  Y. 

iiii  ;■  J„ti„  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  Pullets  and  Cocker 

White  Wyanaotte  els,  Yearling  Hens  and  Cocks.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Utility  White  Wyandottes  A.  F.  PElKCK^lVhfehrster,  N.  II. 

SC.  Brown  mid  Eng  W,  Leghorn*.  Hens,  pullets. 
•  Ped.  *1  to  $3.  Cat.  Vera  Fulton,  B.  SB,  Oallipolis,  Ohio 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  \  Single 

IJ  r 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  i  Comb 

Choice  Cockerels,  Bred  for  eggs  and  color,  non- 
brooding  strain,  8*5,  87 .50  and  810. 

O.  G.  I-  LEWIS _ - _ PAOLI,  PA. 

D  Ufl..:..l.»  Fine  Breeding  Cockerels,  $6  ;  tvro  for 
butt  Urpingtons  59.  Every  bird  a“Goiden  Beauty.”  My 
strain  is  from  Cook's  $20  eggs.  Herald  Suttlc,  Sell. nevus,  M.T 

3-lb.,  40c  lb.  3)A-4^.  48c  lb. 

Bristol,  Vermont 


Dill  I  FTC  Bed  Rocks  3-lb 

rULLLl  3  R.  BLODGETT 


FTtA-KTCja-IS’  ROCKS 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Weethampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

«l;  r  Reds. Rocks, Leghorns.  Winter  chicks.  Catalog. 

If  niCKS  w.  HILLPOT  Box  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Cockerels  and  Pullets,  6*2  mos.  old,  S2.75-S3  each, 
while  they  last.  Order  front  this  advertisement. 
Satisfaction  assured.  BROOKCRESTFARM.Cranbury.N.  J. 

iTERSEYIQLACK  C3rl  ANTS 

America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fow  l.  Fast  growers  . 
Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive  catalog  and 
price  list.  C.  M.  Pag®  *  Sons,  Box  1  99,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Growing  stock  for  sale.  Big,  strong,  sturdy,  healthy 
chicks.  BLAUVELT  -  Matawan,  N.J. 


White  Wyandottes 

Cockerels  and  Pullets 

Exhibition  and  Utility.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

E.  F.  RAYN0LDS,  Central  Valley, N.Y. 


COCKERELS 

200  S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  trap-nested  Hens.  Large,  vigorous 
birds,  guaranteed  to  suit. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


LEGHORN  BREEDERS-ATTENTION! 

THE  BEST  BUY  OF  THE  SEASON 

Early  hatched,  free  ranged,  well  grown,  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Pure  Hollywood  strain,  direct  from  Hol¬ 
lywood  Farms,  from  hens  witti  records  of  220  eggs 
or  more.  Sire’s  dam.  275  eggs.  Some  ancestors  in 
pedigree,  over  300  eggers.  Price,  85,  87.50  and 
810  each,  with  full  pedigree  furnished,  Must 
please  you  in  every  way  or  your  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

S.C.  White LeghornPullets  TTuiXol: 

Sam  Frankman  R.  !>•  1  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Pullets— Hens 

S.  C,  W.  LEGHORNS-BARRON-YOUNG  STRAIN 

FULLETS-47,  March,  82.50;  40,  April,  82  nnd 
190  June  hatched,  81.50  each.  40  yearling  Hens, 
81  each.  Haverecords  of  200  eggs  or  over,  each.  For 
Quick  sale,  $500  for  the  lot.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Mrs.  LEDERER  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 

COCKERELS-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

from  liens  that  average  2'0-300-eggs  per  year.  84 
to  87.  Black  Jersey  Giants,  4  mos  ,  83  to  85. 
Geese,  all  varieties,  86  to  88.  Ducks.  Indian 
Runner,  Pekin  and  Rouen,  82  to  83, 

Hillside  Farm  Bbx  45  Congers,  N.  Y. 

C KL S  A nconas. White W y  an'tes. Brown , Buff Legh’ns,  Bl’k 
Mu’  res.  B  ff  Orps.  Guart’d.  Esrle  S.  Wilson,  Bi.  497,  Hammond,  H.t. 

PULLETS  WANTED 

Any  quantity.  State  price. 

STUART  -  Granite  Springs,  N.  Y. 

H. TOMPKINS  AND  D  &  S  C  REDS 

PAYNE  BROS.  STRAIN 

Big,  husky  farm  raised  cock’rls  and  pullets,  bred  for  vigor, 
large  size,' (lurk  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  20  p.  cat.  free. 

Ralph  Knickerbocker,  R.D.  36, Pine  Plains, N.Y. 

D 1 1  nlo  Rhode  Island  Rods  crossed  with  Buff  Orplng* 
rUlieiS  tons.  Fine,  healthy  birds.  60c  per  lb. 

8.  OL1VKR  -  Hampton  Bay,  Now  York 

FOR  SALE— 30  White  Wyandotte  April  hatched  Pullets. 
$2.50each.  BRIGHTWATERS  P0ULTR1  FARM, Bright w» ten, L. I., It  T. 

S.  C.  Black  Minorca  STfor  sale 

Beautiful,  thoroughbred  stock.  Pictures  on  request. 
Write  for  prices.  Mrs.  Willis  Northrop,  Prattsburg,  N.Y. 

KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pens  in  all  leading  contests.  Sweepstake  winners 
Cornell  Show  and  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Syracuse.  Pedi¬ 
greed.  certified  breeding  Cocks,  Cockerels,  Hens. 
Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  -  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 

Parks’ Strain  Barred  Rocks  Leghorn  Cockerels  for 

breeding  purposes,  82  each.  This  stock  hatched  June  1st. 

Rlvordalo  Poultry  Farm  -  Rlvordale,  N.  J. 

Large  Stock  Guinea*,  Bantam*,  1’igteon*,  Collie*. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  1'lONEKll  FAllMS,  Telford,  l’a 

"Ft  REEDERS  AND  ZEGGS 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Catalogue  Free. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Mammof/i  Rouen  Ducks 

Bred  fromMadison  SquareGarden  winners.  Drakes, $2.60; 
Ducks,  52.  Ced»r  Hill  Fruit  aud  Poultry  Farm, Germantown,  N.Y. 

fAmerica’s  Stan  dard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE  SPEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


PEs  DUCKS 


Gold  Back 


Mammoth  Bronze  Breeding  Hen  Turkeys 

of  the  Giant  strain.  Famous  for  laying.  Hatched 
in  Spring  of  1921-1922.  Toms.  30  lbs.  to  53  lbs.  None 
better  anywhere.  Males  and  females,  dandies. 
THOMAS  REILY  -  Plymouth,  Maes. 


Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 

Nov.  1st  to  Dec.  15th,  Gobblers.  $12;  Hens.  $8. 
ALLEN  HOKNE  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 


Dark  Bronze  Turkeys 

Cnr  Cals  Free  from  Black  Head.  Hens,  88-810. 
rOT  aaie  Toms, 812-815.  Older  before  Nov.  20th 
to  get  pick.  Mrs.  FRED  ELLIS,  Hightstown.  N.  J. 


;C\V,  Quality  Bronze  Turkeys  and  HeaUlii 


L  a 

Flock  _ 

Foundation  is  everything.  Don’t  buy  cheap  stock; 
the  best  is  the  cheapest.  Filling  orders  and  book¬ 
ing  orders  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices 
reasonable.  Write  your  wants. 

Esbenshade’s  Turkey  Farm  Bonks,  Pa. 


Wanted-Young  Turkeys AMr  JESSEAr1"’ 

Hillside  Farm  Box  45  Congers,  New  York 


Bronze  Turkeys 

Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Reid 


Fop  Sale.  Been  free  from  black¬ 
head  for  fifteen  years. 

Star  Rout*  Freehold,  N.  J. 


White  Holland  Turkeys  ROd!a»E'  ,fINEewY.rk 


Guineas  birds  in  full  adult  plumage.  $1 .25  each. 

^  MacPherson  Farm  Millington,  N.  J 


PRODUCTION  BRED  POULTRY  PAYS  BIGGER  PROFITS 

Increase  the  egs:  production  of  your  future  flock  by  buying  “  Certified  ’  hens  for  breeders,  and 
44  Certified n  cocks  and  cockerels,  or  selected  cockerels  to  head  your  breeding  pens,  fiom 

members  of  the 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

Limited  number  of  pullets  for  sale.  Write  for  f  ree  sales  list,  now  ready.  Catalog  ready  about  Jan. 

1,  1924.  Tells  all  about  the  Association.  Gives  list  of  members  and  breeds  of  poultry  represented. 

Address:  M.  C.  PORTER,  Secretary  Box  110  Rodman,  N.  Y. 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoflice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  on^  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  October  23,  1923: 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Purdue  University.  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  . 

Lewis  Farms,  R  I . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Morris  K.  Bride,  Conn . 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.J . 

Edgar  Stom  hton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

E,  C.  Foreman,  Mich . 

Kreway  in  Farm.  Conn . 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard.  Del . 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine . 

H.  E,  Dennis  n  Mich . 

Warren  D.  McCann.  Conn . 

W.  J.  Arenholz,  N.Y .  . . 


WHITE  ROCKS 


James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

F.  R.  Peniber,  R.  I . 

Albert  T.  Denzen,  Blass . 

Harold  F.  Baroer.  Mass . 

H.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Lady  Anderson,  England . 

Obed  G,  Knight,  R.  1 . 

Frank  E.  Nash,  Mass . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I  . 

Hl-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn.f« . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.Y . 

F.  L.  Meiland,  Ky . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm.  Conn . 

H.  P.  Deining,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott.  Ill . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . . 

K.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Miller  Bros.,  Conn . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Blass . 

Harriet  F.  Lawton,  Mass . 

Charles  D.  Peirce,  it.  I . 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass . 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson.  Mass . 

Pmecrest  Orchards,  Blass . 

Aft  in  Farm,  Vt . 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H . 

H.  M.  Penley,  Maine  . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Hail  Farm,  Vt . 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Blass . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  BI.  Johnson,  Blaine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wasli . 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . . . 

J  ames  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.J .  . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Vt . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt . 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen,  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Blass . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.J . 

D.  B.  Walls,  Cal . 

BI.  J.  Quackenbush.  N.  J . . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  J . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Blich . 


Total. 


Week 

Total 

12 

1668 

21 

1915 

23 

1965 

13 

1655 

27 

1936 

18 

1378 

9 

1355 

14 

1312 

36 

2003 

17 

1562 

33 

1733 

32 

1869 

20 

1521 

11 

1346 

29 

1912 

19 

144/ 

23 

989 

9 

1131 

'  '  19 

1024 

12 

1110 

16 

1465 

23 

1748 

16 

985 

30 

1917 

16 

1548 

4 

1351 

28 

2088 

17 

1677 

14 

1354 

14 

1868 

30 

1557 

20 

1366 

16 

1953 

10 

1666 

32 

1666 

26 

1524 

35 

1732 

10 

1367 

12 

1440 

23 

1206 

30 

1915 

25 

1826 

21 

1509 

16 

1529 

21 

1725 

13 

1568 

23 

1382 

19 

1686 

28 

1630 

27 

1746 

16 

1754 

22 

1650 

30 

2146 

12 

1433 

35 

1691 

15 

1464 

18 

1946 

22 

1838 

21 

1698 

36 

1986 

8 

1949 

34 

2019 

13 

1472 

41 

1956 

11 

1780 

13 

1815 

27 

2045 

35 

2203 

14 

1640 

17 

1698 

25 

1880 

30 

1798 

22 

1714 

30 

1957 

10 

1387 

29 

2092 

11 

1394 

30 

1827 

14 

1263 

16 

1812 

34 

1777 

22 

1894 

27 

1344 

14 

1568 

21 

1351 

24 

1763 

18 

1395 

22 

1853 

29 

2095 

22 

1846 

18 

1434 

29 

2008 

30 

2014 

23 

1886 

22 

1776 

22 

1722 

16 

1876 

17 

1718 

10 

1364 

23 

1870 

2110 

166685 

Ailing  Hens 

I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  my  hens.  I  have  about  50  young 
ones.  Their  combs  and  face  turn  purple 
and  in  a  day  after  they  die.  I  do  not  keep 
them  shut  up.  I  feed  them  buckwheat, 
cracked  corn  and  oats.  I  have  just 
thrashed  some  buckwheat ;  there  was 
some  all  over  the  barnyard.  Could  they 
eat  too  much  of  it?  J.  E. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 

The  combs  and  heads  of  fowls  turn  pur¬ 
ple  from  failing  circulation  in  a  number 
of  diseases,  and  this  symptom  alone  gives 
no  clue  to  the  trouble  from  which  they 
may  be  suffering.  It  is  likely  that  the 
disease  is  a  chronic  one  and  that  you  ob¬ 
serve  only  the  last  stage.  By  opening  one 
of  the  dead  fowls  and  examining  the  in¬ 
terior  organs,  you  may  find  unmistakable 
evidence  of  internal  disease.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  buckwheat  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  vhe  deaths.  M.  B.  n. 


Your  Hens 


Need  meat  scraps  in 
order  to  grow  and  lay. 
It  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  form  of  supplying 
the  protein  which  is 
necessary  for  profitable  egg  production. 

Ideal  Meat  Scraps 

are  carefully  selected  and  properly  prepared 
so  as  to  increase  the  egg  production.  They 
are  guaranteed  to  produce  more  eggs  or  we 
will  refund  your  money — you  are  to  be  the 
judge.  Write  for  prices — Today). 

Ideal  Rendering  Company  North  Wales,  Pa. 


The  Extra 


SOON  PAY  FOR  ONE  OF  THESE 

Self- 
Heat¬ 
ing 


PRICE  , 
COMPLETE; 

pJII'/Klii.s! 

;|;GAL.Si: 


Poultry 
Fountains 
and  Heaters 


Keeps  water  at  right 
temperature  day  and 
night  in  coldest  weath¬ 
er.  Requires  less  than 
a  quart  of  oil  a  week. 
Made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel.  A  long  felt  want  supplied. 
Every  hen-house  needs  one.  Hens  cannot  wet  themselves  or 
waste  water.  Sanitary  Fountain  and  Heater  complete,  only 
$1.75  for  2  gallon  size.  Also  made  in  3  and  4  gallon  sizes.  Order 
today  or  send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  fl.  S.  Forge  Works,  Box  6C5,  Saranac,  Mich. 


1923 


- — - - 1 

PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

COCKERELS 

Have  over  34  years  of'  careful  se¬ 
lection,  trapnesting  and  pedi- 
greeing  for  EGGS  back  of  them. 

THEY  WILL  stamp  the  Lay 
on  your  Flock,  as  they  have  for 
hundreds  of  other  Progressive 
Breeders  the  World  over.  Blany 
report  increased  flock  produc¬ 
tion  up  to  94  per  cent. 

Bliss  Rice,  Poultry  Ext.  Worker,  Sardis,  Bliss, 
writes:  ‘‘Male  from  you  last  year  proved  one 
of  the  best  investments  we  ever  made.” 

Mrs.  Ira  Kenyon,  Deep  River,  la.  writes:  ‘‘I 
am  getting  the  benefit  of  those  roosters.  Never 
got  so  many  EGGS  in  my  life  before — we  sim¬ 
ply  trade  eggs  for  everything  even  to  Hog 
Tight  wire  fencing. 

16  page  Circular  free.  Large  Catalog  booklet  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Dill  I  ETC  and  cockerels 

1  ULllifij  I  |J  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Some  from  dams 

with  trap-nest,  records,  240-265. 

MI  I  FF  R-  F-  D*  3 

.  Li!  1— iEjIj  PLAINFIELD  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 


Single 

Comb 

Parents  fromWillowBrook  Farm, Class  "l."  Grand¬ 
parents  all  having  official  records  from218  to  280-eggs 
yearly.  A  Bargain  to  some  one.  Nice,  sturdy,  heavy, 
free-range  birds,  laying  now  20  or  more  <a>  82.50 
each.  Bloney  back  if  not  satisfied  upon  arrival. 
C.  H.  PALMER  New  Haven,  Vermont 

FOR  SALE 

50  R.  I.  Red  Pullets 

Hatched,  April  10.  Free  range,  large,  vigorous 
birds,  some  laying,  82.50  each.  Will  ship  all  or 
any  part  C.  O.  D.  on  approval, 

GEO.  C.  EVEREST  -  New  Haven.  Vermont 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

Vibert’s  289-egg  strain.  From  non-setting,  trap- 
nested  hens.  Range  raised  and  of  dark  red  color. 
30?!  off  on  orders  before  Nov.  15.  A.  II.  FINOAK 
Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizavllle,  N.Y. 


S.  O.  R.  X.  REDS 

Pedigreed  and  trapnested  Breeding  Stock,  both  male 
and  f  emale.  No  better  Red*  in  the  country  for  color, 
size  and  egg  production.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  •  Wrentham ,  Mass . 

BLACK  GIANT  COCKERELS 

Exceptionally  fine  birds  from  good  thoroughbred  stock. 
Weighed  6  lbs.  when  Of,  mos.  old.  Price*,  $s  to  $  10  each, 
according  to  age.  Mr#.  FRANK  MORTON,  So.  gtidbury,  Mass. 


Hollywood  Special  Matings, Direct 
#8  and  #5. 


An  old  edition  of  Morse’s  geography 
declares  that  “Albany  has  400  dwelling 
houses  and  2,400  inhabitants,  all  standing 
with  their  gable-ends  to  the  street.” — 
Quoted  from  a  scrapbook  by  a  resident  of 
Boyds.  Md,,  in  Literary  Digest. 


COCKERELS 

Pill  I  F  T  Q  Half  Hollywood*.  51.50. 

U  L  L  b  I  u  Slade  Jacobs  Cooperstown,  N  Y. 

TRAP-NESTED  barred  rocks.  Vigorous  breeding.  Cocker¬ 
els.  Circular.  A.  L.  Searles,  Box  N,  Milford,  N.  H. 

Pure  Wyckoff  Strain  Males 

“  THE  PROFITABLE  KIND  ” 

!  S,  C.  White  Leghorn  cocks  ami  cockerels  that  will 
!  improve  your  flock  in  egg  yield,  in  size  and  in  ap- 
i  pearance.  83  and  85  each. 

J.  GUY  LESHEK  Northumberland,  Pa. 

Production-Bred  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

I  and  New  York  State  Certified  Cockerels  now  ready. 
3000  wing-banded  chickens  all  from  Trapped  Hens.  Free 
circular.  Egg  and  Apple  Farm  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasant*, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  ami  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 

Bar  Hock  PUDDBTS 

$1.50  each,  June  hatch.  Weight,  near  3  lbs.  2  lb.  Pullets, 
$1  20  each.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  1  lb.,  or  trifle  over, 
$1. 10 each.  Hummer's  Poultry  Plant,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 

Rorrori  R  nnl Pul  Into  Cockerels,  hens  for  sale.  Heavy 
Ddl  I  CU  nUblwUI  IBIS  laying  strain.  First-second  pre¬ 
miums  Mineola  Fair.  The  Ramblers  Farm,  Mousey,  N.  Y. 

RC  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels  and  Yearling  Hens 
•  BRUSH  a  SON  -  Milton,  Vermont 
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The  Henyard 


How  Pheasants  Are  Raised 

Will  you  give  information  relative  to 
care  of  pheasants  and  feeding  of  same? 

Norwalk,  Conn.  j.  e.  l. 

'While  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  all  the 
details  ofthe  care  and  breeding  of  pheas¬ 
ants  in  a  short  article,  I  will  try  to  give 
some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  practised  on  the  Benson  Pheasant 
Farm  at  Silverton,  Ore.,  where  about 
7,000  pheasants  are  raised  each  year. 
English  ringnecks  are  raised  mostly,  al¬ 
though  a  great  many  Mongolian  and  a 
few  Silvers  are  also  kept.  The  birds  are 
mated  up  in  small  pens  about  16x30  ft., 
with  a  small  low  shed  at  one  end,  and  the 
old  birds  are  fed  about  the  same  as  other 
poultry.  The  breeding  season  starts 
when  the  weather  becomes  mild  in  the 
Spring,  as  natural  conditions  must  be 
favorable,  or  your  best  efforts  may  result 
in  failure.  Natural  methods  of  incuba¬ 
tion  and  brooding  are  practiced.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  possible  to  hatch  the  eggs  in 
incubators,  the  young  birds  do  not  seem 
to  thrive  in  brooders,  so  the  eggs  are 
mostly  set  under  common  hens,  weighing 
from  4  to  5  lbs.  each,  as  larger  hens  are 
apt  to  break  the  eggs  and  are  rather 
clumsy  mothers.  The  nest  should  be  built 
on  the  ground,  in  a  small  hollow  depres¬ 
sion,  using  a  small  amount  of  hay  or 
straw,  so  the  eggs  will  get  the  natural 
moisture  from  the  ground.  In  very  dry 
weather  the  ground  around  the  nest  is 
sprinkled  occasionally  with  water.  Any 
kind  of  a  box  will  do  for  a  nest,  so  long 
as  it  has  an  earth  bottom  and  is  handy 
to  close  the  hen  on  the  nest.  In  23  days 
the  eggs  should  hatch,  and  it  would  be 
well  to  keep  the  opening  closed,  or  the 
little  pheasants  will  leave  their  foster 
mother,  as  they  do  not  understand  her 
call  nor  manner  for  a  day  or  two.  Be 
sure  all  lice  and  mites  are  killed ;  other¬ 
wise  you  will  raise  no  birds.  Use  a  good 
insect  powder  on  your  hens  before  setting 
them,  and  also  a  few  days  before  hatch¬ 
ing  time.  Leave  the  chicks  in  the  nest 
with  the  mother  until  thoroughly  dry, 
when  the  young  birds  will  be  very  wild. 
In  a  few  hours  you  can  move  the  mother 
hen  and  chicks  into  a  large  box,  where 
they  can  be  kept  a  couple  of  days.  This 
box  should  be  prepared  with  fine  sand,  a 
little  fine  charcoal  and  finely  cut  lettuce 
and  feed  for  the  hen.  Don’t  feed  the 
chicks  for  a  day  or  two.  Close  attention 
is  required  the  first  day  or  two  after 
hatching  to  see  that  the  chicks  are  prop¬ 
erly  hovered,  as  they  are  very  small,  and 
scamper  around  in  all  directions  as  far  as 
the  enclosure  allows. 

Feeding  the  young  birds  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  part  of  the  business,  and 
many  varied  opinions  exist  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  The  most  successful  of  all  food 
for  young  pheasants  is  fly  larvae  (mag¬ 
gots),  but  to  produce  larvae  that  are  clean 
and  wholesome  requires  some  experience. 
Stale  or  rotten  meat  will  not  make  larvae 
fit  food  for  chicks,  so  it  is  necessary  to 
procure  fresh  beef  liver  or  fresh  frozen 
fish.  About  1,200  lbs.  of  fish  are  used 
weekly  on  this  farm.  This  food,  however, 
is  used  mostly  by  the  large  farms,  so  we 
will  consider  other  food  which  has  been 
used  successfully.  Cottage  cheese  finely 
broken  and  mixed  with  chick  grain  is 
good.  Custards  in  small  quantities  and 
mixed  with  bread  or  cracker  crumbs, 
hard-boiled  eggs  finely  grated  and  mixed 
with  oatmeal  and  chick  grain,  makes  good 
food.  Another  way  to  prepare  feed  for 
chicks  and  growing  birds  is  as  follows : 
Procure  some  meat  trimmings  from  your 
butcher  (must  always  be  fresh),  and  pro¬ 
ceed  as  if  you  were  making  beef  soup  for 
yourself.  Boil  until  tender  and  pick  out 
all  bones,  if  any.  This  beef  stock  is 
greatly  improved  by  adding  a  little  onion, 
some  macaroni  or  vermicelli  and  rice. 
Then  mix  dry  the  following  feeds  in  about 
the  proportions  given  :  Good  mill  shoi’ts, 
25  per  cent ;  flaked  wheat  or  rolled  oats,  25 
per  cent ;  a  patent  feed,  30  per  cent : 
chick  food,  10  per  cent,  and  a  small 
amount  of  fine  charcoal.  Thoroughly 
mix  dry  and  add  your  beef  broth  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  a  crumbly  feed.  Cover  the 
vessel  containing  the  feed  and  let  steam 
15  or  20  minutes,  when  it  is  ready  to 
serve.  Do  not  prepare  more  of  this  food 
at  a  time  than  you  need,  as  it  will  be 
likely  to  sour  and  be  unfit  for  use. 

As  the  young  pheasants  grow  they  will 
become  accustomed  gradually  to  eating 
wheat  and  coarser  foods,  such  as  given 
the  mother  hen.  It  is  always  well  to 
keep  in  mind  that  while  pheasants  are 
comparatively  small  eaters,  their  food 
must  be  of  the  finest  quality,  and  the 
utensils  used  kept  clean.  Disinfect  the 
water  pans  twice  a  week.  Always  keep 
fine  sand  or  fine  grit,  charcoal  and  greens 
in  your  pens,  and  remember  cleanliness  is 
of  first  importance  in  pheasant,  culture, 
and  never  crowd  too  many  birds  in  a  pen. 

These  birds  are  sold  mostly  to  parks 
and  State  game  preserves  at  very  profit¬ 
able  prices.  c.  s.  greene. 


Self-feeders;  Anti-freezirg  Device 

1.  I  have  60  pullets.  White  Wyan- 
dottes  and  R.  I.  Reds..  I  feed  the  Storrs 
egg-laying  contest  ration,  and  have  had 
fine  results.  As  I  work  out  and  do  not 
get  home  till  after  dark  during  the  short 
days  of  Winter,  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
have  much  luck.  I  can  care  for  them  in 


the  morning  all  right,  but  not  at  night 
before  dark.  If  there  were  electricity  on 
the  farm  the  problem  would  be  solved.  I 
want  to  know  if  the  self-feeders  on  the 
market  are  reliable,  and  if  I  could  use 
them  with  success.  Of  course  dry  mash 
is  before  the  birds  all  the  time.  If  these 
feeders  are  all  right,  could  you  give  dia¬ 
grams  showing  how  to  make  them?  I  feel 
that  it  would  hardly  pay  me  to  buy  three. 
The  birds  are  divided  in  three  small 
coops.  What  other  method  could  I  use  if 
the  feeders  are  not  advisable?  2.  About 
potassium  permanganate  and  copper  sul¬ 
phate  ;  which  is  the  better  to  use  for  roup 
prevention,  and  what  strength  and  what 
kind  of  containers  would  it  have  to  be  put 
in?  3.  How  can  little  stoves  be  used  to 
keep  the  water  from  freezing?  L.  J.  c. 

Durham,  Conn. 

1.  I  do  not  know  of  any  self-feeder  that 
feeds  the  flock  at  a  stated  time,  though  I 
think  that  one  could  be  made  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  clockwork,  releasing  the  grain  put 
in  beforehand.  Isn’t  it  possible  for  some¬ 
one  in  your  family  to  give  the  night  feed¬ 
ing  of  grain?  If  you  are  of  an  ingenious 
turn  of  mind,  I  think  that  you  could  ar¬ 
range  an  alarm  clock  to  release  a  trip  at 
a  set  time,  this  trip,  in  turn,  to  release  a 
weight  that  would  jerk  open  the  bottom 
of  a  hopper  suspended,  or  elevated,  above 
the  feeding  floor.  This  would  be  very 
much  like  some  of  the  arrangements  for 
turning  on  an  electric  light  at  night  by 
clockwork. 

2.  Potassium  permanganate  is  a  disin¬ 


fectant  of  somewhat  feeble  power  and  has 
been  much  used  as  an  antiseptic  and  dis¬ 
infectant  about  poultry  quarters.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  standard  strength 
used,  it  usually  being  advised  to  put 
enough  of  the  crystals  or  of  a  stock  solu¬ 
tion  into  the  drinking  water  of  fowls  to 
color  that  a  wine  red.  This  substance  is 
not  poisonous,  except  in  large  dosage,  and 
a  solution  weak  enough  so  that  fowls  will 
drink  it  doubtless  has  some  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  and  spread  of  disease  or¬ 
ganisms. 

3.  A  pail  of  water  may  be  set  upon 
the  top  of  one  of  the  stoves  you  mention, 
that  furnishing  enough  heat  to  prevent 
freezing.  If  pail  and  stove  were  inclosed 
in  a  box,  open  at  the  top,  the  heat  from 
the  stove  would  be  conserved.  M.  b.  d. 


Pullets  With  Colds 

My  pullets  are  eight  months  old ;  they 
have  colds.  What  is  the  best  medicine 
for  them?  I  lose  one  or  two  every  day. 

Millville,  N.  J,  w.  d. 

If  these  pullets  have  colds,  they  should 
recover  upon  being  placed  in  clean,  dry 
and  comfortable  quarters,  where  they  will 
not  be  subject  to  drafts  while  upon  their 
perches,  but  where  they  will  have  plenty 
of  fresh  air  day  and  night.  If  they  have 
true  roup,  shown  by  a  sticky  discharge 
from  eyes  and  nostrils,  with  a  bedraggled 
and  evidently  sick  appearance,  and  per¬ 
haps  also  an  eruption  like  that  of  chicken- 
pox  upon  the  face  and  comb,  or  “cankers” 
— patches  of  false  membrane — in  the 
mouth  and  throat,  such  treatment  as  fre¬ 
quent  cleaning  of  the  nostrils  with  an 
antiseptic  solution,  such  as  boric  acid, 
one  ounce  to  the  quart  of  water,  the 
painting  of  the  cankers  with  pure  tinct¬ 
ure  of  iodine,  and  instillation  into  eyes  of 
several  drops  of  a  15  per  cent  solution  of 
argyrol  after  using  the  boric  acid  solution 
for  cleaning  out  discharge  from  eyes  and 
nostrils.  Such  treatment  is  tedious  and 
not  likely  to  be  very  effective  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  but  limited  time  to 
give  to  their  flock.  Vaccination  against 
roup  is  also  practiced,  with  reported  good 
results.  m.  b.  D. 


Vaccination  for  Roup  Prevention 

I  would  like  some  information  for  roup 
prevention  in  hens.  What  equipment  do 
I  need?  What  would  be  the  approximate 
cost  per  1.000  hens?  a.  o.  r. 

Unionville,  N.  Y. 

Vaccination  against  roup,  chicken-pox, 
etc.,  is  accomplished  by  injecting  the 
liquid  vaccine  matter  under  the  loose 
skin  beneath  a  fowl’s  wing  two  or  three 
times,  at  intervals  of  about  a  week.  A 


hypodermic  syringe  is  used  and  the  vac¬ 
cine  may  be  obtained  from  several  mak¬ 
ers  of  such  laboratory  products.  The 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Ithaca 
may  be  able  to  supply  a  limited  amount. 
The  only  apparatus  needed  is  a  hypoder¬ 
mic  syringe  of  proper  size  and  bottles  for 
holding  the  vaccine  and  antiseptic  so¬ 
lution  (tincture  of  iodine)  used  to  dis¬ 
infect  site  of  puncture. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  full  agree¬ 
ment  among  investigators  as  to  the  value 
of  this  method  of  preventing  roup  and 
chickenpox,  but  it  is  being  extensively 
tried  and  appears  to  be  promising. 

M.  b.  D. 


Poor  Hatching 

The  past  season  has  been  one  of  un¬ 
usually  bad  luck  in  the  chick  business. 
My  hatches  of  fertile  eggs  have  been  be¬ 
low  50  per  cent,  the  chick  being  fully 
matured,  but  unable  to  get  out  of  the 
shell.  Eggs  hatched  by  the  hens  came 
through  all  right,  but  in  the  incubator 
they  were  “hung  up.”  I  have  been  told 
the  trouble  was  duetto  the  over-stimulat¬ 
ing  feed  during  the  past  Winter,  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  laying  of  the  pullets  during 
that  time,  and  the  consequent  debility 
was  the  result  of  that  method.  My  feed¬ 
ing  was  the  mash  recommended  by  you, 
the  Cornell  formula  and  semi-solid  but¬ 
termilk,  corn  and  wheat  scratch  feed  with 
cabbage  as  a  green  feed.  The  greater 
part  of  my  flock  was  pullets.  This  year 
I  have  a  larger  part  of  hens,  and  desire 
information  as  to  the  best  procedure. 

Uniontown,  Md.  L.  K. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the  great¬ 
est  possible  vigor  from  fowls,  whether 
pullets  or  old  hens,  that  are  closely  con¬ 


fined,  heavily  fed  and  induced  to  lay  to 
the  extent  of  their  capacity  through  the 
Winter.  Lack  of  vigor  in  the  fowl  must 
be  reflected  in  lack  of  vigor  in  the  off¬ 
spring.  I  know  of  no  way  in  which 
heavy  production  and  abundant  vitality 
in  the  embryo  can  be  combined.  One  or 
the  other  must  be  chosen,  or  a  compro¬ 
mise  may  be  accepted.  If  the  breeding 
flock  can  be  kept  separate  from  the  lay¬ 
ers  and  fed  moderately,  with  no  attempt 
to  force  egg  production  until  the  natural 
laying  season  of  the  year,  better  hatches 
may  be  expected.  If  hatching  must  be 
done  from  a  flock  that  has  been  closely 
confined  and  heavily  fed  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  through  the  Winter,  the  owner 
must  accept  fewer  strong  chicks  and 
greater  difficulty  in  hatching.  M.  B.  D. 


Blackhead  or  Coccidiosis 

Do  you  know  anything  to  give  turkeys 
that  will  keep  the  cholera  away,  or  cure 
it?  I  lose  a  good  many  with  it;  have 
two  that  have  it  now.  I  saw  in  some  pa¬ 
per  of  some  persons  giving  their  turkeys 
something  to  keep  it  from  them,  but  have 
forgotten  what  it  was.  mrs.  r.  b.  d. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  think  it  probable  that  what  you 
think  is  cholera  is  simply  the  diarrhoea 
that  accompanies  blackhead  or  coccid¬ 
iosis  in  young  turkeys.  These  diseases 
are  very  difficult  to  keep  away,  since  the 
organisms  that  cause  them  are  so  wide¬ 
spread  as  to  be  found  practically  every¬ 
where.  The  remedies  that  you  have  seen 
recommended  are  very  likely  powdered 
crude  catechu  and  powdered  ipecac. 
Powdered  catechu  may  be  administered 
in  the  drinking  water  of  the  poults,  be¬ 
ing  kept  before  them  as  a  preventive  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  months  of  life.  One- 
third  of  a  teaspoon  to  the  gallon  of  drink¬ 
ing  water  is  *he  dose.  Powdered  ipecac, 
in  the  dosage  of  one  teaspoon  to  each  20 
birds,  young  and  old,  given  in  moist 
mash  twice  weekly,  is  also  recommended 
as  a  preventive  of  blackhead  ;  catechu  be¬ 
ing  particularly  the  remedy  for  coccidio¬ 
sis,  though  useful  in  the  former  disease 
also. 

The  treatment  of  these  diseases  has 
been  made  a  study  by  many  competent 
investigators,  but  it  cannot  yet  be  said 
that  any  fully  satisfactory  remedy  has 
been  found.  The  above  seem  at  present 
to  offer  most  hope,  when  prevention 
rather  than  cure  is  attempted,  m.  b.  d. 


Employer  (to  new  office  boy)  :  “Can 
you  learn  luickly  the  duties  of  your  po¬ 
sition?”  N.  O.  B.  (proudly)  :  “Yes,  sir. 
I  had  five  positions  this  month,  and  I 
learned  the  duties  of  every  one  of  them.” 
-^Ladies’  Home  Journal. 


About  10  Acres  of  Pheasant  Yards  on  the  Benson  Pheasant  Farm  at  Silvertown, 

Oregon.  Photo  by  C.  8.  Greene 


“Leaves  No  Stain1 


»» 


1-0 


is  more  than  a  first  aid- 
is  a  lasting  relief  from 


Swollen  Glands,  Cuts,  Bruises,  Goitre,  Rheumatism, 
Burns,  Boils,  Lumbago,  Skin  Diseases,  Chilblains, 
Neuritis,  Neuralgia,  Insect  Bites,  Sciatica,  Muscular 
Stiffness  and  Sprains. 

1-0  contains  more  free  iodine  than  the  tincture  of 
common  use,  combined  with  other  pain-killing  ingredi¬ 
ents  to  make  1-0  the  most  potent  and  efficacious  external 
remedy  known  to  science.  1-0  penetrates  to  kill  infec¬ 
tion  at  its  source,  giving  swift  and  soothing  relief. 

Send  SOc  for  trial  tube  or  we  will  send 
2  tubes  C.  O.  D.  lor  Sl.OO 
HALOGEN  LABORATORY,  INC.,  Amliyvllle.  New  York 


Cider  Apples  Wanted  * 


in  small  quantities  or 
car  load  lots. 

JOHN  F.  WILKENS  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y.  Tel.  21-F-4 


Cider  Apples  Wanted  Stephen  RETHo°'oV  8o!Norw»ik,  conn 
WE  BUY 

Hallman,  Inwood  Hi.,  N.  T.  Balsam  Pine  Clippings 

Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1411. 


HONEY — Clover  and  basswood,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75,  postpaid. 
M.  E.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


4,800  WISHBONE,  1922  model;  two  Miller  Ideal, 
4,(180.  0,240,  both  1923  models.  FORREST 
TIBBITTS,  Brunswick,  Ohio. 


can,  $1.50,  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BORE- 
MAN,  Box  87,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  gal, 
f.o.b.,  in  6-gal.  lots,  ARTHUR  B.  ROSE,  An¬ 
dover,  Ohio, 

HONEY — Wixson’s  pure  honey,  price  list,  free. 
ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Finest  quality  clover  honey  in.  60- 
lb.  cans,  two  for  $15;  buckwheat,  60-lb.  cans, 
two  for  $12;  also  5-lb.  pails,  white,  $10  per 
doz. ;  sample,  20e;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  ED 
A.  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  CHOCOLATES — We  are  again  ready 
to  book  ofders  for  this  delicious  confection; 
2-lb.  box,  $1.80;  1-lb.,  $1,  postage  prepaid. 
ENDION,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

BUCKEYE  incubator  for  sale,  10,360-egg  ca¬ 
pacity,  used  two  seasons,  S.  POSNER,  R.  F. 
D.  3,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Wishbone  incubator  sections,  used 
two  seasons,  in  A1  condition,  1922  model;  also 
one  1,200-egg  size  Candee  machine,  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  will  sell  cheap  to  quick  buyer.  J.  N. 
NACE,  Richfield,  Pa. 

WANTED — International  sanitary  hovers;  must 
be  in  good  condition;  state  price  and  bow 
long  used.  I.  D.  WALLACE,  North  Middle- 
boro,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — No.  1  American  sawmill;  40  and 
48-in.  inserted- tooth  saws;  10-in.  belt;  18  h.p. 
gasoline  engine;  24-in.  surface  planer;  all  in 
very  good  condition,  for  $400.  J.  A.  STALKER, 
Whallonsburg,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — “Delco”  light  plant;  %  k.w'.;  little 
used  and  in  fine  condition;  $300;  also  250-gal 
‘■Deico”  electric  pump  and  tank,  $100;  both  for 
$3(5.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED-Barrel  Tolman  sweet  apples.  AD¬ 

VERTISER  4332,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Antiques;  pewter,  maple  furniture; 
r  descriptions  or  photographs.  MRS.  H. 

LONSDALE,  1(4  Sullivan  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Small  hot  water  boiler,  such  as  Can- 

dee  or  others,  and  pipes.  PAUL  MYERS, 
Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  gallon  $2.40;  10-lb. 

pail  sugar,  $3;  satisfaction  and  products  guar¬ 
anteed.  G.  L.  HOWARD,  Essex  Jet.,  Vt. 


Pails,  here,  clover, 
buckwheat,  $5  (prepaid  within  third 
Z?ne’cA6i'J5  and  $<5A5;  second  zone,  55c  less); 
abso  60-lb.  cans  and  5-lb.  pails,  large  lots  or 

^^1;~lllustrate<3  circular  free.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

TRY  our  honey-nut  candy;  It’s  a  healthful 

sweet  that’s  good  to  eat;  this  delicious  con¬ 
fection  is  made  from  choice  natural  foods  that 
are  rich  in  minerals  and  vitamines;  contains 
no  cane  sugar,  only  pure  honey  and  nuts;  two 

Por?smo$uth®°Va.  SAWTEB  BR0S-  *>»te  3, 

HONEY — Pure  extracted  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1  20* 
^  lbs:.  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.85,  post¬ 
al.  ^wtt  TZT°??iti  6t>  lbsV  here’  ?8  an(1  $6.60. 
H.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  5  lbs..  $1.15, 

Ridge, VeN  J.  FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Basking 

BUNGALOW  aprons,  new  attractive  styles 

pretty  and  well  made  in  good  quality  neroalp’ 
postpaid  $1.35.  E.  STILSON,  k.  8?  Shelton, 

4 ’ -n.C y„Pn E R s  incubator.  HILLSIDE  POUL¬ 

TRY  FARM,  Juliustown,  N.  J. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


On  April  10  I  mailed  a  check  for  $125 
to  the  Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock 
Farm,  Ridgewood,  J_.,  H.  N.  Cobb, 
manager,  to  cover  the  25  per  cent  cash 
on  an  order  of  400  12-weeks-old  pullets 
for  delivery  on  or  about  July  25.  Check 
and  order  were  both  accepted.  During 
the  latter  part  of  May  they  sent  me  a  let¬ 
ter  soliciting  the  changing  of  my  order  so 
that  they  could  sell  me  instead  some 
“fine”  three  -  months  -  old  pullets,  three 
months  on  May  24,  at  $1.50  each.  In  it 
they  mentioned  my  order  for  “early  July 
delivery.”  I  wrote  them,  correcting  the 
date  of  delivery.  On  about  June  22  I 
received  a  letter  from  them,  demanding 
the  balance  of  tl  i  money  so  that  they 
could  ship  my  order  on  time  “on  the  first 
of  July.  Again  I  corrected  the  date. 

When  July  25  came  round  I  expected 
my  pullets,  since  I  had  sent  them  a  check 
for  the  balance  of  the  money  on  July  10. 
I  grew  tired  of  waiting  and  telegraphed 
for  information.  A  letter  came  a  week 
later,  stating  that  the  pullets  would  be 
shipped  that  week,  since  the  weather^on 
July  25  was  too  hot.  On  August  17  I 
went  down  to  Ridgewood  to  see  about  it. 
I  met  Mr.  Cobb.  Then  I  first  found  out 
that  the  pullets  were  not  raised  at  Ridge¬ 
wood.  but  on  “one  of  our  farms  in  Mary¬ 
land.”  In  fact,  he  told  me  that  he  had 
just  come  from  the  “Maryland  farm,” 
where  he  had  O.  K.  chicks  (pullets)  for 
shipment  to  me,  and  that  they  were  al¬ 
ready  on  their  way.  During  our  conver¬ 
sation  he  expressed  a  very  high  regard 
for  The  R.  N.-Y. — “a  bunch  of  nosey 
bodies — they  put  their  noses  in  everyone’s 
business.”  The  pullets  shipped  from 
Maryland  had  quite  a  long  journey,  for 
they  arrived  from  Zeeland,  Mich.,  on  Au¬ 
gust  21 — the  whole  lot — no,  just  310  of 
them — “wonderful  stock,”  supposed  to  be 
at  least  3 K>  months  old,  so  Mr.  Cobb  had 
assured  me.  Some  of  them  do  not  weigh 
more  than  half  a  pound  yet — some  have 
turned  out  to  be  roosters.  They  were  a 
motley  assortment  of  all  ages  and  sizes ; 
fully  half  didn’t  weigh  even  the  %  lb. 
that  the  other  half  averaged.  More  let¬ 
ters  followed  ;  finally  I  received  GO  more. 
More  letters ;  then  I  received  20  more. 
More  letters,  and  Mr.  Cobb  replied  that 
bis  “manager”  claims  to  have  sent  me  a 
full  count  and  that  I  may  make  claim  to 
tlie  American  Express  for  any  shortage. 
As  for  expressage,  why  all  their  custom¬ 
ers  paid  the  charges.  Thus  I  remain 
with  a  cull  stock,  10  short,  paid  all  ex¬ 
pressage,  made  greater  by  the  several 
shipments — thoroughly  “done.”  I  wish 
there  were  some  way  I  could  put  this  be¬ 
fore  other  “suckers”  who  may  bite  at  his 
bait.  And  his  excuse  is  that  it  serves 
me  right,  because  I  had  refused  the  earlier 
shipment  when  they  had  the  stock.  P.  B. 

New  York. 

The  above  is  characteristic  of  Cobb 
deals.  Mr.  Cobb  is  a  poultry  “gyp,” 
whose  unsatisfactory  dealings  have  been 
reported  in  this  department  a  number  of 
times.  The  “Maryland  farm”  is  a  myth. 
Cobb  solicits  orders  for  baby  chicks  and 
poultry,  leading  the  prospective  customer 
to  believe  that  the  order  will  be  filled 
from  his  own  place.  When  he  gets  the 
customer’s  money  the  order  is  sent  to 
Michigan  or  some  other  distant  point  to 
be  filled — presumably  wherever  Mr.  Cobb 
can  get  the  stock  cheapest.  Of  course 
this  class  of  dealers  do  not  like  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  such 
pirates  approve  of  the  paper,  it  will  cease 
to  deserve  the  commendation  of  honest 
men. 

If  you  would  have  thought  a  little  be¬ 
fore  writing  the  letter  which  is  dated 
October  16,  you  would  not  have  been  in 
such  a  hurry  to  make  your  resolutions, 
because  90  publishers  out  of  100  would 
not  give  up  an  advertiser  who  spent  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $1,200  a  year,  for 
the  sake  of  a  subscriber  who  purchased 
about  $5  worth  of  merchandise,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  see  the  “good  busi¬ 
ness”  on  your  part  by  doing  so. 

STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  considered 
good  business  to  refuse  this  advertising 
by  99  out  of  100  publishers  as  stated,  but 
advertisers  cannot  ply  their  trade  through 
the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  unless  they 
live  up  to  their  claims  and  agreements. 
The  Standard  Window  Shade  Co.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y..  in  its  advertisement  guaran¬ 
teed  “satisfaction  or  money  back.”  When 
one  of  our  subscribers  complained  that 
the  goods  were  not  satisfactory,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  flatly  refused  to  make  good  the 
guarantee.  The  company  should  not  make 
such  a  guarantee  unless  it  was  willing  to 
live  up  to  it.  The  subscriber  forwarded 
the  goods  complained  about  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  shades  justified  the  com¬ 
plaint.  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  has  refunded  the 
money  under  our  “square  deal”  of  adver¬ 
tisers. 


I  am  returning  you  the  check  I  re¬ 
ceived  in  settlement  for  the  claim  against 
Philips  Dairy  Company,  289  Greenwich 
St.,  New  Y"ork.  The  check  was  returned 
to  me  because  there  were  not  sufficient 
funds  to  the  credit  of  Philips  Dairy  Com¬ 
pany  to  cover  amount  of  check.  Please 
see  what  you  can  do  in  my  behalf. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  N.  J. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  complaints 
against  protested  checks  of  Philips 
Dairy  Company.  This  is  the  usual  result 
of  shipping  produce  to  concerns  without 
looking  up  their  standing.  The  proprietor 
of  Philips  Dairy  Company  was  Philip 
Polbsky.  He  is  now  operating  under  the 
name  of  Clover  Farms  Dairy  Company, 
1789  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  en¬ 
deavoring  to  open  up  a  new  business.  The 
signs  are  up,  but  the  store  is  not  yet  fur 
nished,  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  firm  has 
not  been  able  to  obtain  credit.  Those  who 
ship  to  him  under  the  new  name  need  ex¬ 
pect  no  different  treatment  from  that  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  shipper  to  Philips  Dairy 
Company. 

Accept  our  most  sincere  thanks  and  ap¬ 
preciation  for  checks  of  $22.22  and  $6.60, 
being  the  amounts  of  our  claims  against 
the  American  Railway  Express  Company 
due  us  since  June  9,  1921,  which  your 
paper  has  so  ably  pursued  and  brought 
to  a  successful  termination.  To  show  in 
some  small  measure  our  estimate  of  your 
untiring  efforts,  and  the  public-spirited 
service  you  have  rendered,  we  have  en¬ 
closed  a  subscription  'for  your  valuable 
paper  for  we  would  not  be  without  it  in 
our  home  at  ten  times  its  price.  No 
home  ought  to  be  without  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. ; 
it  is  one  of  their  best  friends  and  we 
shall  endeavor  to  have  our  friends  and 
neighbors  see  it  in  that  light,  as  they 
sooner  or  later  must,  for  they  cannot 
fail  to  realize  how  earnestly  and  dili¬ 
gently  you  are  laboring,  as  you  have  done 
in  our  case,  in  their  interest  and  behalf. 

New  Yoflt.  w.  F.  w. 

There  was  some  unexplainable  delay 
about  the  two  claims,  but  the  New  York 
office  of  the  American  Railway  Express 
Company  pushed  them  through  to  a 
prompt  conclusion  when  we  brought  them 
to  their  attention.  We  appreciate  the 
generous  response  of  the  subscriber  and 
the  gracious  sentiments  expressed.  We 
are  human  enough  to  like  such  encour¬ 
agement. 

I’m  not  investing.  Oh, dear,  no  !  I  have 
the  conviction  that  when  these  things  are 
offered  in  “the  Street”  it  is  the  “high 
sign”  that  the  insider  believes  the  time 
opportune  to  “let  go.”  But  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  observe  a  “net  profit”  of 
about  100  per  cent  on  the  “net  assets,” 
but  how  long  can  it  last?  a.  c. 

New  York. 

The  above  comment  on  the  underwrit¬ 
ing  of  the  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Com¬ 
pany,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  stock  by  J.  S. 
Bache  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
March  3,  1923,  soon  after  the  campaign 
for  the  sale  of  the  stock  was  launched. 
The  price  at  which  Bache  &  Co.  offered 
the  stock  was  $22.50  per  share.  The  fact 
that  the  stock  is  selling  on  the  market 
this  week  as  low  at  $7.50  per  share  makes 
the  words  of  A.  C.  sound  almost  proph¬ 
etic.  A  stock  may  be  boomed,  or  the 
earnings  of  an  enterprise  may  be  accel¬ 
erated  by  extravagant  advertising  for  a 
time ;  but  permanently  successful  busi¬ 
ness  can  only  be  built  on  faithful  service 
and  satisfied  customers. 

I  have  been  shipping  eggs  to  W.  Morri¬ 
son  &  Co.,  Inc.,  297  Greenwich  St.,  New 
York.  Their  check  of  Sept.  IT,  1923,  for 
$14.42  was  protested  and  returned  to  me 
with  $1.40  cost.  There  is  also  one  case, 
30  dozen,  white  eggs.  -  shipped  to  them 
the  middle  of  September  from  which  I 
have  heard  nothing ;  have  written  them 
but  received  no  reply.  Will  you  look 
this  up  and  collect  if  you  can?  F.  H.  A. 

New  York. 

This  little  story  is  a  repetition  of  the 
letters  we  receive  day  after  day  regard¬ 
ing  transactions  involving  egg  shipments 
which  have  been  unsatisfactory.  Our 
representative  found  that  the  Morrison 
Company  has  discontinued  business  at  the 
above  address  and  protested  checks  have 
been  coming  in  ever  since.  If  our  read¬ 
ers  will  only  heed  our  warning  and  in¬ 
vestigate  before  they  make  these  ship¬ 
ments  much  worry  and  gray  hair  will 
be  saved  them. 


Young  Mother  (to  applicant)  :  “You 
have  had  experience  with  babies?”  Ap¬ 
plicant  :  “Yes,  ma’am.  I  sure  does  know 
how  to  nurse  ’em.  I’se  had  four  o’  my 
own.”  Young  mother  (much  pleased)  : 
“Fine.  Then  you’re  just  the  woman  I 
need.  And  how  old  are  your  kiddies?” 
Applicant:  “I’se  sorry,  ma’am,  but  they’s 
all  dead.” — New  YTork  Herald. 


Beyond  the  dreams 
of  the  Pioneers 

Of  the  mile-long,  high-level  bridge  now  being  built 
across  the  Hudson  near  Albany  on  the  New  York 
Central,  the  New  York  World  says: 

“The  great  cut-off  at  Castleton  on  the  Hudson  *  *  *  * 
will  be  a  boon  to  all  the  people  of  New  York  State 
and  to  five  times  as  many  beyond  its  borders.  *  *  *  * 

“The  Castleton  cut-off  is  a  notable  example  of  those 
modern  railway  problems  which  concern  rather  im¬ 
proving  old  lines  than  the  opening  of  new  ones,  for 
the  cheaper  movement  of  traffic  grown  vast  beyond 
the  dreams  of  the  pioneers.” 


BOSTON  &•  ALBANY-  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  -  BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &LAKI  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 

Qeneral  Offices — 4 66  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


TAKE  LIFE  EASY 

Vo,?,  Car  &  Porta-Power 

Runs  Saw,  Thresher,  Silo  Filler 
Price  $25  F.  O.  B.  Factory. 

Get  Pamphlet  G-l 

B.  H.  GRAY,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


A  ■  MAKK  A  uuLLAIt  AN  HOUR.  SELL  MEN  I>ETS 

ft  {TCfllS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
©  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free. 

COLLETTE  MFC.  CO.,l>ept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y, 


This  One  Engine' 
Does  Every 
Farm  Job 


!*  I  set  out  to  build  a  farm  engine 
that  would  have  every  feature 
the  farmer  wanted  and  none  he 
didn’t  want.  It  has  now  been 
on  the  market  six  years.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  users  tell  me 
I've  succeeded.  I’m  proud  to 
have  this  engine  bear  my  name.” 

— A.  Y.  Edwards 


EDWARDS 
FARM 
ENG  I  N  E 


rkable  Engine 


There  is  no  other  farm  engine 
like  it.  Simple  in  construction 
and  easy  to  operate.  It  is  only 
one  engine,  yet  it  takes  the 
place  of  six  engines.  It  will  give 
from  1  yi  to  6  H.  P.,  yet  it  is  so 
light  that  two  men  can  carry  it 
easily.  Set  it  anywhere  and 
put  it  to  work. 

Change  Power 
as  Needed 

It  is  a  6  H.  P.  when  you  need 
6,  or  lyi  H.  P.  when  you  need 
only  1  yi,  or  any  power  in  be¬ 
tween.  Fuel  consumption  in 
proportion  to  power  used  and 
remarkably  low  at  all  times. 
Adjustment  from  one  power  to 
another  is.  instantaneous. 

Barns  Kerosene 

Operates  with  kerosene  or  gaso¬ 
line.  Easy  starting,  no  crank¬ 
ing.  The  greatest  gas  engine 


value  on  the  market.  And  you 
can  prove  all  of  these  statements 
to  your  own  satisfaction. 

What  Users  Say 

Ivan  L.  Blake,  of  Hannibal, 
New  York,  says:  “Only  engine 
economical  for  all  jobs.  I  run  a 
28-inch  cord  wood  saw,  a  24- 
inch  rip  saw,  a  washer,  a  pump, 
and  a  grinder,  and  it  sure  runs 
them  fine.  It  has  perfect  run¬ 
ning  balance,  and  it  sets  quiet 
anywhere.” 

Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Mani- 
toulan  Island,  Ontario,  says: 
!‘Have  given  my  Edwards  four 
years’  steady  work  and  like  it 
fine.  It  uses  very  little  fuel.  I 
run  a  28-inch  cord  wood  saw, 
also  a  rip  saw,  8-inch  grinder, 
ensilage  cutter,  line  shaft  for 
shop,  churn,  washer,  separator 
and  pump.  Have  had  ten  other 
engines  and  the  Edwards  beats 
them  all.” 

Frank  Foell,  of  Cologne,  New 
Jersey,  says:  “  It's  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  own  an  Edwards  engine. 
I  run  a  wood  saw,  cement  mixer. 


threshing  machine,  etc.  Do 
work  for  my  neighbors.  Easy 
to  move  around  and  easy  to  run. 
I  would  not  have  any  other.” 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Now—  I  want  to  prove  my 
claims  to  you.  I  want  to  send 
you  an  Edwards  Engine  for  ab¬ 
solutely  free  trial.  Just  write 
your  name  and  address  on  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail.  I  will  send  at 
once  complete  details  about  my 
farm  engine  and  about  my  free 
trial  offer.  No  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Mail  coupon  now. 


'EDWARDS  MOTORpCO-fie, d(  ohlo 

1  718  Main  Str  £bUgation.  send 

'  Without  cost  or  on  gn 

•  offer. 

I  . * 

I  Name . 

J  Addi*** . 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  Subscribers’  Exchange  was  started  a 
good  many  years  ago  with  the  view  of  an 
extra  service  to  our  readers.  We  made  the 
rate  as  near  as  we  could  then  to  the  actual 
cost,  without  any  profit  in  it.  Since  then 
the  regular  advertising  rate  has  been  doubled 
and  the  cost  of  producing  the  Exchange  de¬ 
partment  has  fully  doubled,  but  we  think  so 
much  of  this  department  we  have  continued 
to  run  it  at  a  loss  in  order  to  fully  develop 
the  service.  We,  however,  find  it  necessary 
now  to  increase  the  cost  of  it  a  little,  and 
after  November  1  the  rate  will  be  8  cents  a 
word.  This  is  yet  less  than  the  cost  of 
producing  it  and  the  work  and  postage  inci¬ 
dental  to  it.  but  we  hope  to_  effect  some  new 
economies  in  time,  and  wish  to  keep  the 
cost  of  the  service  at  the  lowest  possible 
level  to  make  it  available  to  all. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits  from 
16  to  20  years  for  general  farming  who  is 
interested  in  dairying  and  poultry,  who  is  thrifty 
and  wants  to  make  good;  will  pay  good  wages. 
ADVERTISER  4158,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  herdsman,  capable  doing 
test  work;  Guernsey  herd;  $100  month  with 
privileges;  wife  board  help  at  $35  per  man; 
references;  call  or  address  Manager  MAOBRAE 
FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  working  foreman,  thor¬ 

oughly  experienced  in  dairying  and  general 
farming;  must  know  tractors  and  take  care  of 
a  herd  of  registered  Holstein  cows  and  show 
results;  near  town,  church,  and  school  in  New 
Jersey;  house  with  modern  conveniences;  state 
experience,  references,  etc.  ADVERTISER  4281, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N,  Y. 

- - — , — - - — - 

WANTED — Good  home  provided  for  mother 
helper;  family  two  adults,  two  children, 
other  help  kept;  please  state  salary,  references, 
etc.;  20  miles  out  on  Hudson.  ADVERTISER 
4290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

I - — - ' 

WANTED — Two  women,  one  as  cook,  other  as 
second  girl,  on  farm,  no  washing;  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  two  miles  from  town;  $100  per 
month.  MRS.  WM.  E.  SHOEMAKER,  R.  D.  9, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

i - - — - - 

ARE  YOU  THE  MAN — Have  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  worker,  one  who  has  produced 
results  on  farm;  farm  located  30  miles  from 
New  York  City;  man  desired  must  be  specialist 
in  berries  and  small  fruits  and  know  general 
farming.  ADVERTISER  4317,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ ___ 

WANTED — Married  man,  who  understands  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  for  foreman  on  private  estate. 
ADVERTISER  4314,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - - - - - 

MIDLER  wanted,  German  preferred,  to  operate 
grain  elevator  in  New  Jersey,  10  miles  from 
New  York  City.  Advise  references  and  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  4325,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Strong  woman  for  general  supply 
and  relief  in  small  school  for  boys;  salary,  $55 
per  month  and  home;  good  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement;  if  married,  possibly  place  husband. 
For  particulars,  W.  G.  FANCHER,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

WANTED — Man  to  drive  team  in  Flint;  half 
earnings  of  team  given.  J.  D.  MITCHELL, 
R.  R.  No.  2,  Holly,  Mich.  _ 


WANTED — Farmer  to  manage  general  farm  of 
about  125  acres,  carrying  about  20  head  of 
Guernseys,  principally  young  and  dry  stock, 
usually  half  a  dozen  cows  in  mitk;  would  have 
three  men  to  board;  farm  located  10  miles  from 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  state  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER 
4327,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Capable  woman,  good  cook,  baker 
and  housekeeper  for  small  family  in  country; 
permanent  good  home;  other  help;  please  state 
qualifications  and  wages.  Address  RURAL, 
1510  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. _ 

WANTED — Reliable  man  with  good  stock  of  am¬ 
bition;  must  understand  handling  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  be  able  to  drive  a  truck;  good 
wages;  if  you  are  reckless,  don’t  apply;  tractor 
experience  necessary;  all  year  job;  also  must 
know  how  to  handle  small  amount  of  live  stock; 
good  school  nearby.  LOCUST  GROVE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Man  qualified  to  supervise  cow  test 
association  in  Massachusetts;  good  pay;  ex- 
nerienee  often  fits  man  for  much  better  position. 
Send  application  to  C.  J.  FAWCETT,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

/ — - — - — — - . 

WANTED — Married  man;  good  dry-hand  milker 
and  teamster;  general  farm  work;  permanent 
place  for  right  party.  JOHN  S.  WAKEMAN, 
Westport,  Conn.  _ 

WILL  make  unusual  proposition  to  experienced 
man  25  to  35,  with  small  family,  to  work  and 
eventually  acquire  my  farm  in  Hunterdon  Coun¬ 
tv  N.  J.,  for  products  adapted  to  soil,  build¬ 
ings  and  locality.  AD\  ERTISER  4330,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — January  1,  working  foreman  on  125- 

acre  farm,  well-equipped,  registered  Guern¬ 
seys;  produce  A  milk,  cash  crops,  poultry  and 
hogs;  must  be  good  cow  man,  calf  raiser,  un¬ 
derstand  machinery  and  handle  men;  will  give 
salary  and  per  cent  of  profits,  good  house  with 
conveniences;  near  station,  good  schools  and 
churches  a/ailable;  state  age,  family,  nation¬ 
ality  experience  and  references;  Protestant. 
H.  T.  BORDEN,  Mickleton,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — For  April  1  experienced  man,  mar¬ 
ried,  to  work  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  farm;  50 
cows,  grade  A  milk,  on  shares;  farm  fully 
equipped,  close  to  village  and  milk  station.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4340,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  that  don’t  use  tobacco 
on  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  must  be  a  hustler 
and  not  opposed  to  extra  hours;  one  day  off 
each  week;  state  experience,  age  height,  weight 
and  salary  expected.  LONGSTREET  POULTRY 
FARM,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

- - — - — 

WANTED — Married  man  with  small  family  to 
work  on  commercial  poultry  farm;  must  be 
willing  to  board  one  or  two  men;  also  single 
man;  could  use  father  and  son:  state  wages  re¬ 
quired.  STANMITH  POULTRY  FARM,  Lans- 
dale,  Pa. 

I - - - 

WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work,  must 
be  able  to  handle  stock;  milking  machine 
used:  a  year  around  job;  state  wages.  ADVER 
TISER  4348,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  to  handle  cattle  on 
modern  farm  on  main  highway  and  trolley,  10 
miles  from  Worcester,  one  mile  from  Spencer; 
tenement  has  bathroom  and  electric  lights. 
SIBLEY  FARMS,  Spencer,  Mass. 

i - — — — — - 

WANTED — Single  men  to  work  at  least  one 
year  as  testers  in  New  York  Cow  Testing  As¬ 
sociation;  experience  in  feeding  and  in  opera¬ 
tion  of  Babcock  test  essential;  give  age,  school 
training,  dairy  or  farm  experience,  name  and 
address  of  former  employers.  Write  G.  W. 
TAILBY,  Jr.,  Animal  Husbandry  Dept.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

/ - - - - 

NOT  LATER  than  January  1st,  experienced  or- 
chardist  for  fruit  and  general  farm,  Niagara 
County,  preferably  agricultural  school  graduate; 
wages  according  to  experience  and  qualifications 
plus  percentage  net  profits;  give  full  particulars 
first  letter  including  references.  R.  A.  MIL¬ 
LAR,  984  Drexel  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

i - — - 

WORKING  herdsman  on  gentleman’s  place; 

single  man,  understand  Ayrshire  cattle,  feed¬ 
ing,  A.  R.  records,  showing,  fitting,  producing 
certified  milk,  making  butter,  etc.;  good  posi¬ 
tion  for  first-class  single  man.  ADVERTISER 
4347,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I - - - 

PARTNER,  business,  mill,  lumber,  wood. 
SHUEY,  Vienna,  Va. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  manager,  36,  wishes  position  on  large 
farm  or  estate  for  December  1;  college  edu¬ 
cated,  married,  German-American,  of  proven 
executive  ability;  life  experience;  all  farm 
crops,  dairy,  poultry,  garden,  breeding,  showing, 
A.  R.  work;  registered  Guernsey;  excellent  rec¬ 
ord  in  calf  raising;  only  first-class,  steady  posi¬ 
tion  considered;  at  present  connected  with  200 
Guernsey  cattle  and  1,000  Hampshire  hogs; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  4255,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  foreman  on  busi¬ 
ness  man’s  farm;  life  experience  in  general 
farming,  dairy  cattle  and  production  of  high 
grade  milk;  married,  no  children.  ARTHUR 
FREEMAN,  Edwards,  N.  Y. 

I - - - 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  Protestant;  college 
training  and  practical  experience  in  all 
branches:  wants  position  at  once,  preferably 
New  York  or  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  4329, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  lady,  German  Protestant,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  to  take  care  of  elderly  people  or  children; 
institution  preferred.  BOX  186,  R.  D.  2,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN-MANAGER,  desires  position;  ex¬ 
perienced:  references.  ADVERTISER  4334, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LICENSED,  experienced,  Babcock  tester  desires 
position.  ADVERTISER  4335,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  college  man  with  practical  ex¬ 
perience  with  farm  problems,  including  regis¬ 
tered  stock,  desires  large  farm  to  manage; 
kindly  state  what  you  have  to  offer.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4333,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


INTERESTED  in  poultry,  experienced  orchard 
work,  farming.  R.  LANE,  18  Pinkham  St., 
Lynn,  Mass. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  place  of 
responsibility  bn  gentleman’s  estate,  life¬ 
long  experience  in  general  farming;  married, 
good  references.  HALE,  R.  D.  3,  Plainfield, 
N.  J. 


VERMONT  agricultural  college  graduate  desires 
position  as  county  agent,  farm  manager  or 
will  consider  farm  on  salary  share  profit  basis; 
understands  dairying,  certified  milk  production, 
making  of  A.  R.  O.  records,  care  of  apple  or¬ 
chard  and  small  fruit;  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
tractors,  motors,  gas  engines,  etc. ;  present 
position  3  years;  fire  makes  change  necessary; 
bank  references,  state  your  proposition  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  4339,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Working  manager  is  open  for 
engagement,  for  a  first-class  proposition;  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  every  phase  of  the  business; 
can  lay  out  and  build  your  plant,  also  make  all 
kind  of  mechanical  repairs,  incubators,  brooders, 
gasoline  engines,  pumps,  electric  generators, 
plumbing  or  in  fact  anything  that  should  need 
attention  about  a  plant;  am  a  conscious  worker 
and  wTant  a  real  proposition  to  handle;  can 
show  you  profits;  have  best  of  reference  as  to 
ability  and  character;  three  in  family;  state 
wages;  life-time  practical  and  technical  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  4341  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman  with  small  family  wants 
position  on  estate,  wife  to  board  help,  best 
of  references  from  present  employer;  state 
wages  and  number  of  help  boarded:  open  for 
engagement  January  1.  ADVERTISER  4342, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  experienced,  refined,  wishes  position; 

good  plain  cook,  housekeeper  for  couple  or  care 
lady;  $15  weekly  and  fare.  ADVERTISER 
4344,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  single  young  man,  position  on 
dairy  or  poultry  farm:  five  years’  experience; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  4345,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

I - 

POULTRYMAN — Single,  college  man,  position 
as  assistant  or  manager  of  commercial  plant 
or  estate,  incubator  man;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4349,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  with  family,  wishes 
position  on  private  estate,  15  years  experi¬ 
ence.  BOX  A,  Fishers  Island,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  21,  single,  college  training, 
backed  by  three  years  practical  experience; 
references:  commercial  plant  only.  HENRY 
KORFF,  213  East  72d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PROTESTANT  woman  to  help  with  housework 
in  family  of  two  adults  and  two  children,  3 
and  5  years,  on  small  farm  near  Montclair,  N. 
J.,  15  miles  from  New  York;  good  home,  good 
wages,  easy  work,  no  washing;  house  has  every 
modern  convenience  and  labor-saving  device; 
references  required;  will  refund  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  second  month;  this  is  the  right  place 
for  the  right  party.  Address  ROOM  523,  63 
Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


700  ACRES,  285  tillable,  nearly  level;  excel¬ 
lent  pasture;  large  amount  of  cord  wood  and 
timber  for  home  use;  good  soil;  two  complete 
sets  of  buildings  all  in  good  condition,  includ¬ 
ing  three  large  barns  with  capacity  of  100  head; 
1  %  miles  from  railroad  station  at  Farmers- 
ville,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.;  a  real  dairy 
and  general  farm;  price  $12,000.  small  pay¬ 
ment  and  easy  terms.  Inquire  of  C.  J.  GRANT, 
145  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


POULTRY  PLANT.  1,000  layers:  incubator  <-a 
pacity  10,500  eggs.  SILVERLAKE  FARM, 
Tilton,  N.  H. 

FOR  SALE — 150-acre  dairy  and  potato  farm, 
level  fertile  soil,  good  buildings;  handy  to 
Philadelphia,  Trenton,  Lakewood  and  shore 
markets;  cheap  at  $18,000.  ADVERTISER 
4292,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  TO  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  for  home  in 
country  or  city,  modern  dairy  farm,  50  cows, 
equipped.  Northern  Pennsylvania.  ADVERTISER 
4297,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  110  acres  on  west  branch  of 
Delaware  River,  about  three  miles  from  vil¬ 
lage  of  Delhi,  where  State  Agricultural  School 
is  located;  meadow  land,  mostly  river  Hat;  con¬ 
siderable  timber;  excellent  dairy  section;  will 
sell  either  with  or  without  dairy  and  other 
personal  property.  Inquire  -  H.  J.  CLOSE, 
R.  D.,  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  or  Sheldon  H.  Close,  14 
Dietz  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Oakwood  Terrace  farm,  beautiful 
country  estate,  in  Berkshire  Hills,  214  acres, 
elegant  house,  10  large  rooms;  large  barn;  slate 
roofs  on  house  and  barn;  7-room  tenant  house; 
other  outbuildings;  orchard,  trout  stream 
length  of  farm;  forest  preserve;  rich  soil;  suit¬ 
able  gentleman’s  country  estate,  sanitoriuin, 
boarding,  cattle  and  poultry  raising,  market 
gardening,  general  farming;  will  sell  buildings 
and  acreage  to  suit  purchaser;  easy  terms;  also 
fruit  and  poultry  farm,  seven  acres;  house  six 
rooms;  barn,  poultry  houses:  all  kinds  fruit; 
price  $1,609.  FRANK  WHITEMAN,  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  good  Vermont  farm.  Address 
HARRY  WILSON,  Rochester,  Vt. 


185-ACRE  farm  on  macadam  road,  near  towm, 
good  for  40  head  of  stock,  buildings  worth 
$10,000,  for  sale  at  $1,500  above  Federal  loan 
of  $6,000.  BOX  129,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  plant,  800  to  1,000  capacity,  to  lease 
to  American  Protestant  only;  4-room  house, 
gas  and  water  supply;  State  road,  near  main 
line  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  excellent  location; 
numerous  conveniences.  R.  BOX  258,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 


$1,800  BUYS  a  restaurant  in  a  prosperous 
town  along  Lincoln  highway;  terms.  W.  S. 
RITTASE,  New  Oxford,  3-8-23,  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Good  farm,  98  acres;  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  fruit;  Endicott- Johnson  markets; 
milk  12c  quart;  customers  furnish  pails;  retail 
price,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.;  good  buildings; 
good  location;  good  income.  Write  owner, 
ANDREW  NELSON,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 64-acre  Orange  County  farm,  equip¬ 
ped  for  24  cows,  900  hens,  1,500  chicks;  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  never-failing  water  supply;  good 
markets;  $1,500  worth  of  timber;  fine  place  for 
ducks  and  geese;  68  miles  to  New  York;  a  good 
place  for  Summer  boarders.  ADVERTISER 
4323,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm  within  50  miles  of  New 
York,  near  station  and  school.  ADVERTISER 
4324,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 27-acre  farm,  all  complete;  one 
hour  to  New  York  City  on  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;. 
10- room  house;  improvements:  electric  light,  tele¬ 
phone;  on  good  road,  114  miles  to  village;  good 
outbuildings,  pond,  fruit,  stock  and  machinery; 
also  5-room  cottage  on  p’ace;  $16,000;  terms. 
BOX  169,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— 5-acre  Vineland  poultry  plant;  none 
better;  all  improvements;  sickness  forces  sal<-; 
only  $1,000  cash,  balance  mortgage.  Owner,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4326,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  dairy  farm  of  255  acres  equipped  with 
24  dairy  c-ow-s,  implements,  etc. :  will  exchange 
for  small  farm  of  like  value;  for  particulars, 
address  E.  HALLOCK,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  farm,  150  acres,  100  in  cultivation; 

good  land  and  buildings;  1%  miles  from  rail¬ 
road  station,  churches  and  high  school;  14  miles 
from’  Petersburg;  excellent  road  and  market; 
owner  retiring;  $8,500,  half  cash,  balance  easy. 
GEO.  E.  MANCOS,  Route  4,  Rox  88,  Richmond, 
Va. 


FOR  SALE — Hardware  and  grocery  combined, 
doing  about  $2,000  per  month,  located  in  one 
of  the  best  farming  sections  in  Ohio;  need  $8,- 
500,  balance  terms:  reasons  for  selling,  sickness. 
ADVERTISER  4328,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN — 165  acres  of  fertile  soil  in  Bristol 
Valley,  Finger  Lake  region,  N.  Y. ;  40  acres 
mature  hard  woods,  creek-watered  pasture,  con¬ 
venient  market,  good  roads,  natural  gas  and 
spring  water  piped  into  house  and  barns;  all 
in  good  repair.  F.  TOTMAN.  Long  Island  Col¬ 
lege  Hospital,*  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — In  Cato  village,  large  house  and 
barn,  half  acre  lot;  small  payment,  easy 
terms.  MRS.  F.  A.  PHELPS,  7  Benton  St., 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


125  ACRES,  6  miles  south  of  Geneva,  1  mile 
from  village,  114  miles  from  station;  sandy, 
gravelly  loam,  clay  subsoil;  12-room  house,  slate 
roof;  buildings  in  good  repair;  25  acres  heavy 
timber;  3  horses,  2  cows,  31  ewes,  ram,  225 
bushels  oats,  9  acres  corn,  9  acres  wheat,  15 
tons  hay;  all  tools  in  good  shape;  well  fenced; 
apple,  peach  and  pear  orchards;  plums,  berries, 
quinces,  grapes,  sweet  cherries;  creek  running 
through  farm  never  dry;  price  $12,000.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  FRED  BARNES,  Route  1, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


80  ACRES,  county  road,  114  miles  to  town, 
schools.  Adventists’  academy.  Owner,  AR¬ 
THUR  O’HARA,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Mercer  Co.  truck  and  poultry  farm; 

33  acres;  good  soil;  good  buildings:  fine  loca¬ 
tion;  near  Trenton,  N.  J.;  $9,000;  a  bargain. 
ADVERTISER  4336,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 70-acre  farm;  good  house,  barn  and 
outbuildings;  apple,  peach  and  pear  orchards: 
telephone;  %  mile  from  State  road;  $6,000  for 
farm,  and  will  sell  stock,  crops,  etc.  FRED 
GOEKELER,  Harmersville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  fruit  farm,  65  miles  from 
New  York,  in  Ulster  Co.;  all  equipped;  milk 
sold  in  town  for  15  cents.  ADVERTISER  4331, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT— Beautiful  218-acre  Seneca 
Lake  farm;  good  buildings.  C.  F.  NORDS- 
TRON,  R.  2,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Large  dairy  and  fruit  farm  in  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  for  cash  rent  with  option  to  buy; 
need  not  be  stocked.  ADVERTISER  4337,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OLD-FASHIONED  stone  mill,  Glenora,  N.  Y.; 

miller’s  house  excellent  condition,  water 
power.  THE  PEELLE  CO.,  47  Stewart  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  near  Newburgh,  good  house, 
ontbuibl  :nws.  water,  s'-mc  woodland;  about 
$2,000.  SCHMIDT,  723  43d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  house,  buildings  and 
location  suitable  for  poultry;  a  real  bargain. 
V.  FLOYD  DAVIS,  Mount  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

I - 

70-ACRE  fruit  farm,  18  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.,  on  good  road;  new- 
house,  modern  improvements;  good  outbuildings; 
apples,  peaches  and  grapes  in  bearing;  8  acres 
asparagus;'  near  railroad  and  large  cold  storage 
plant.  ADVERTISER  4225,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

i - 

FOR  SALE— Well  established  and  fully  equipped 
Long  Island  poultry  farm  of  28  acres,  all 
under  cultivation;  beautifully  located  on  a  well 
traveled  road,  45  miles  from  New  York,  with 
excellent  local  market,  doing  capacity  business; 
laying  houses  with  2,000  Leghorns,  7,000  Mam¬ 
moth  incubator  brooder,  and  colony  houses  for 
8,000  chicks;  large  7-room  house  and  6-room 
bungalow  with  all  improvements,  barn,  silo  and 
farm  implements;  operated  with  new  Fordson 
tractor,  newly  installed  electric  light  plant; 
many  other  large  buildings,  all  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion;  price  $25,000.  Address  ADVERTISER  4338, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SELL  or  trade,  rich  level  Southern  160  well 
improved,  $8,000,  for  Northern  farm.  STEW¬ 
ART,  377  East  Third,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  York  State  farm,  on  State 
road.  ADVERTISER  4343,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

I - 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 138  acres  suitable  for  dairy 
or  boarding  house,  plenty  wood  and  pasture; 
800  above  sea  level  on  Mount  Lebanon,  between 
Califon  and  Port  Murry,  65  miles  from  New 
York;  part  machinery;  part  of  this  year’s  crop; 
no  stock;  price  $5,500.  ADVERTISER  4346, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — -Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well-satisfied  customers.  Ae  yon  one  of 
them  ?  Please  send  remittance  with  order. 
WILLIAM  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

> - - - 

HONEY — Quart,  85c;  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered. 
RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


ALFALFA — Several  cars  first  cutting  ready, 
Timothy,  clover  and  second  cutting  later. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs..  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 

i - - - 

FIFTY  second-hand  incubators  wanted.  C.  M. 
LATJVER,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


CATTLE  beets  and  Alfalfa  hay.  DEAN  M. 
BARBER,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


HONEY- — Clover  and  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pail,  $1, 
postpaid  3d  zone,  any  quantity.  ARTHUR  B. 
JEWELL,  Star  Route,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


WHITE,  sweet  turnips  (Swede),  100  pounds,  $2, 
sacked.  PATTINGTON’S,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  $1.25,  10  lbs.  $2.15  post¬ 
age  paid.  J.  C.  ABBOTT,  Northampton,  Mass. 


PEANUTS  direct  from  farm;  learn  delicious 
taste  of  home-roasted  peanuts  and  peanut  can¬ 
dy;  5  lbs.,  $1;  11  lbs.,  $2;  24  lbs.,  $4;  by  pre¬ 
paid  parcel  post.  J.  A.  SPEIGHT,  Lewiston,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE— Fall  and  Winter  apples  and  pure 
maple  syrup.  C.  J.  YODER,  Grantsville,  Md. 

i 

SLEEP  on  Adirondack  balsam  pillow;  soothing, 
refreshing,  invigorating;  pleasing  gift  for 
shut-in  friends  or  well  ones;  picked  fresh;  cre¬ 
tonne  cover;  3-lb.,  $1.25,  prepaid;  check  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Racquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Mammoth  Wishbone  incubator  in 
good  order.  ADVERTISER  4286,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CLOVER  HONEY— Choice  quality;  6-lb.  can, 
$1.50;  two  5-lb.  pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails, 
$4.25,  postpaid  into  third  zone;  60-lb.  can.  $8; 
two  60-lb.  cans,  $15,  f.o.b.  HUGH  G.  GREGG, 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


MANGEL  beets,  50c  bushel,  special  rates  bv 
ton  or  carload.  II.  E.  VAN  WINKLE,  Stone 
Ridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Finest  quality  clover  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans,  $8;  two  cans  for  $15;  buckwheat 
in  60-lb.  cans,  $7;  two  cans,  $12;  sample  for 
20  cents;  write  me,  EDW.  A.  REDDOUT,  New 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

i _ 

CHESTNUT  posts,  any  size,  carlots  or  less.  W. 
HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


SURE  POP  (old)  white  corn,  25  lbs.  prepaid, 
third  zone,  $2.50;  large  lots  less.  W.  HAL¬ 
BERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

/ _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Choice  white  clover  extracted  honey, 
5-lb.  pail,  $1.15,  delivered  to  third  postal  zone 
insured;  one  60-lb.  can,  $8;  two  60-lb.  cans, 
$15,  here.  NOAII  BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


BLACK  WALNUTS — 8  lbs.  for  $1,  postpaid. 
STJNNYBROOK  FARM,  Winterton,  N.  Y. 


KNITTING  YARN,  guaranteed  all  virgin  wool: 

samples  for  stamp;  heavy  fringe  mittens, 
$2.50  per  pair.  F.  F.  CROSBY,  Coudersport.  Pa. 


RUTABAGAS,  yellow  sweeds,  smooth,  sound. 

tender  table  stock,  $2  per  100  lbs.  P.  F 
CROSBY,  Cowdersport,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — -Candee  incubator,  2,400  capacity, 
perfect  condition,  to  make  room;  will  sell 
cheap.  M.  A.  VAN  BRUNT,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 
R.  D.  4. 

INCUBATOR  WANTED — Newtown  preferred; 
2,400  to  3,600.  BOX  84,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Late  model  folding  sawing  machine; 

5y2-ft.  saw.  FLOYD  PAY,  Burlington  Flats, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs., 
$2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.80,  postpa'd  and 
insured.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1409. 


Speaking  about  “Old  Standbys” 


Some  things  you  don’t  have  to  be  told  about.  You 
just  know  they  are  good. 

“Ball-Band”  Rubber  Boots,  for  instance.  You’ve 
always  known  about  them.  Your  father  wore 
them. 

Over  ten  million  outdoor  folks  are  wearing  them. 

Such  a  reputation  never  would  have  been  made 
if  the  quality  had  not  been  kept  up. 

For  thirty- seven  years  “Ball- Band”  (Red  Ball) 
Footwear  has  made  good  and  given  to  every  buyer 
More  Days  Wear. 

That’s  a  good  reason  for  you  to  look  for  the 
Red  Ball  next  time  you  buy  any  sort  of  rubber 
or  woolen  footwear  from  heavy  boots  to  light 
weight  rubbers. 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company 

333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

“T he  House  that  Pays  Millions  for  Quality ” 


We  make  nothing  but  footwear 
and  we  hnoiv  how 


4-Buckle 

.  .  -  - 

Excluder 

Arctic 


1-Buckle  Arctic 


1 6-Inch 
Leather 
Top  Duck 
Lawton 


Knit^! 

Wool 


A  warm 
shoe  for 
cold  feet 


Women's^ 
Argo  Slipper 
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Predicting,  Potato  Prices  on  the  N.  J.  Crop 


PART  I 


RESENT  HOLDINGS.— What  will  be  the 
price  of  potatoes  three  months  from  now? 
With  1,000  bags  of  Cobblers  on  hand  Sep¬ 
tember  1  in  Salem,  N.  J..  and  with  $4 
offered  f.  o.  b.,  shall  we  sell  or  hold?  This 
is  the  vital  question  which  every  potato 
grower  has  to  answer  every  year.  During  the  first 
of  the  1923  season,  when  potatoes  were  selling  at 
about  that  figure,  there  was,  as  usual,  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  future  prices.  The  government  esti¬ 
mates  showed  a  light  local  and  Southern  crop.  Vir- 


deal  of  help  from  the  government  estimates  of  acre¬ 
age  and  condition,  and  forecasts  of  production.  Yet. 
knowing  these  estimates,  different  farmers  arrive  at 
far  different  notions  as  to  future  prices.  In  ordeV 
really  to  use  these  figures  to  interpret  market  condi¬ 
tions  we  must  compare  them  with  figures  for  other 
years,  and  by  a  careful  analysis  of  conditions  in  the 
past  we  should  be  able  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of 
conditions  at  the  beginning  of  any  season. 

A  PRICE  FORMULA.— If  any  individual— wheth¬ 
er  he  is  a  farmer  or  a  dealer— is  going  to  predict 


Average  price  of  New  Jersey  Cobblers,  per  150-lb. 
sack.  New  York  wholesale,  August-November  = 

L 

1 -  +  CL 

.00147  X  +  .555 

Average  price  of  New  Jersey  Giants,  per  150-lb.  sack. 
New  York  wholesale,  August-December  = 

L 

- +  GL 

.001S9  X  +  .605 

X  =  the  deviation  of  production  from  the  trend. 
Values  for  the  trend  of  production  for  the  next  three 
years  are,  1923,  427  million  bushels 
1924,  435  million  bushels 


ginia  was  about  cleaned  up  when  Jersey  began  to 
ship.  A  number  of  farmers  and  dealers  were  pretty 
optimistic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reports  showed 
that  the  production  for  the  whole  country  would  be 
almost  normal ;  $4  is  a  high  price  for  potatoes.  Was 
there  going  to  be  a  drop?  There  were  all  kinds  of 
guesses,  and  for  that  reason  farmers  followed  many 
different  policies  in  marketing  their  crop.  Those 
who  looked  for  a  higher  price  dug  as  late  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Those  who  figured  the  market  would  ease  off 
sold  as  quickly  as  they  could  and,  as  usual,  most  of 
them  dug  and  sold  their  crop  whenever  they  got 
around  to  it. 

ESTIMATING  CONDITIONS.— If  the  farmers 
could  only  get  a  fairly  good  estimate  of  future  prices 
they  would  undoubtedly  be  in  a  better  position  to 
adopt  a  definite  selling  policy.  They  receive  a  great 


prices  better  than  the  average  man  can  do  it,  he 
must  •  either  have  more  accurate  information  on 
market  conditions,  or  else  he  must  be  able  to  use 
the  available  information  to  better  advantage.  The 
writer  has  calculated  mathematical  formulas,  which 
were  published  in  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agricultural  Bulletin  66,  and  which  should  be  useful 
in  estimating  the  future  price  of  potatoes.  These 
formulas  use  certain  factors  on  which  we  can  get 
information  at  any  time  during  the  shipping  season, 
and  each  factor  is  given  the  weight  it  had  during  the 
last  20  years  in  making  potato  prices.  The  formulas 
were  calculated  to  figure  the  price  of  New  Jersey 
potatoes  on  the  New  York  market.  Of  course  they 
can  also  be  used  to  estimate  the  price  of  other  po¬ 
tatoes  of  like  quality  on  the  market  at  the  same  time. 
The  formulas  follow : 


1926,  442  million  bushels 

L  =  the  value  of  the  dollar  as  expressed  by  the  price 
level  of  all  commodities. 

C  =  correction  for  the  change  in  demand  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Cobblers.  Values  for  C  for  the  next  three  years  are: 

1923 —  minus  28  ,  • 

1924—  minus  33 

1925—  minus  -36 

G  —  correction  for  the  change  in  demand  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants.  Values  for  G -for- the  next  three  years  are: 

1923 —  minus  36  ~ 

1924—  minus  42  t 

1925—  — minus  48 

THE  THEORY  OF  STATISTICS.— How  do  we 
arrive  at  formulas  like  this?.  Perhaps  we  had  better 
not  get  too  deep  into;  the  theory  of  statistics,  but 
the  general  method  might-  be  interesting.  You  can’t 
go  out  and  dig  up  a  formula  like  this,  and  you  can’t 
even  get  one  by  just  trying  everything  until  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  hit  on  something  that  seems  to  work  pretty 
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well.  Yoa  must  have  a  definite  method  to  work 
with.  These  formulas  were  made  by  eliminating  as 
many  factors  as  possible,  and  then  by  taking  one 
factor  at  a  time,  finding  just  how  much  influence 
that  factor  has  had  on  prices  over  a  period  of  years. 

INFLUENCE  OF  PRODUCTION.*—' The  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  influencing  the  prices  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  is  the  amount  of  those  products  produced  and 
put  on  the  market.  Anybody  can  get  the  estimates 
of  potato  production  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  If  we  all  start  with  this 
figure  as  a  basis  for  our  guesses  on  future  prices  we 
all  start  even.  Yet  how  near  do  we  come  to  getting 
the  same  results?  Anyone  knows  that  a  small  crop 
is  likely  to  make  a  high  price,  and  that  a  large  crop 
will  hurt  the  market.  But  how  high  will  the  price 
go?  Or  how  much  will  it  drop?  If  the  crop  is  a 
little  short,  and  potatoes  are  high  when  my  crop  is 
ready,  will  they  go  higher,  or  should  I  sell  now?  In 
order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  influence  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  potatoes  on  the  price  in  New  York  we  must 
go  back  over  a  period  of  years  to  look  up  the  history 
of  prices  and  production.  We  will  find  that  potato 
production  has  increased  steadily  during  the  last  20 
years.  This  increase  is  a  little  greater  than  the  in¬ 
crease  in  population.  If  we  figure  the  trend  of  po¬ 
tato  production  during  these  years  we  can  find  out 
how  much  difference  it  made  to  the  price  of  potatoes 
when  the  production  was  above  or  below  this  trend. 

AVERAGE  PRICES. — Next  we  look  up  the  whole¬ 
sale  prices  of  New  Jersey  potatoes  during  the  last 
20  years,  and  find  the  average  price  for  each  season. 
This  average  price  is  then  adjusted  to  remove  the  dis¬ 
turbing  factor  of  the  changing  value  of  the  dollar, 
as  expressed  by  the  index  number  for  the  general 
level  of  wholesale  prices.  Now  these  adjusted  prices 
are  as  near  as  we  can  get  to  what  prices  would  have 
been  if  the  general  price  level  had  been  the  same 
during  the  whole  period.  We  now  know  that  prices 
have  been  associated  with  various  amounts  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  past.  We  could  stop  here,  and  still 
have  learned  something  valuable.  But  we  can  go 
further.  We  can  analyze  these  figures  and  find  accu¬ 
rately  the  relation  between  pi-oduction  during  the 
period.  Statisticians  have  worked  out  methods  for 
finding  the  correlation  between  variables.  By  using 
standardized  methods  it  is  thus  possible  to  compute 
the  relation  between  the  production  and  price  of 
potatoes.  This  relation  expressed  as  a  formula  is : 

1 

Average  adjusted  price  of  Cobblers  =  - 

.001472  X  +  .555 

1 

Average  adjusted  price  of  Giants  =  - 

.00189  X  +  .605 

This  is  as  close  as  we  can  come  to  a  mathematical 
formula  which  will  give  us  the  relation  between  the 
two  variables — production  and  price.  If  we  work 
out  the  formula  on  any  one  year  by  substituting  for 
X  the  difference  between  that  year’s  production  and 
the  trend  of  production  we  will  not  get  the  exact 
price,  but  we  will  come  fairly  close  to  it  on  the  av¬ 
erage. 

AVERAGING  VALUES. — The  formula  as  it  now 
stands  estimates  prices  too  high  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  20  years  studied,  and  gives  us  too  low 
prices  in  the  middle  of  the  period.  We  assume  that 
this  error  is  caused  by  a  change  in  demand.  We  can 
calculate  the  trend  of  this  error  and  add  a  correc¬ 
tion  to  the  formula.  Now  we  have  our  formula 
complete.  The  average  high  school  boy  can  learn 
to  use  it  with  a  little  practice.  The  figures  necessary 
are  available  for  everybody.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
substitute  the  proper  values,  multiply  and  divide, 
and  we  all  will  get  the  same  result,  or  else  we  ought 
not  to  have  passed  Elementary  Algebra  I.  But  sup¬ 
pose  we  can  figure  it  out?  How  do  we  know  that  it 
will  work?  Well,  we  don’t.  But  we  can  say  that 
by  using  it  we  can  figure  theoretical  prices  which 
we  can  match  against  actual  prices  received  during 
the  last  20  years,  and  that  our  result  will  show  an 
average  error  of  only  9  per  cent.  We  find  that  the 
average  error  in  estimating  the  price  of  Cobblers  is 
9.7  per  cent,  and  for  Giants  8.5  per  cent — that  is  an 
error  of  8.7  cents  a  bushel  for  Cobblers  and  7  cents 
a  bushel  for  Giants.  Unless  we  should  have  some 
disturbing  factor,  such  as  a  sudden  decrease  in  de¬ 
mand.  enter  the  scene  now.  we  would  expect  the  for¬ 
mula  to  give  as  good  results  this  year  or  next  year. 

GOOD  GUESSING. — An  old  potato  buyer  told  me 
the  other  day  that  you  can’t  possibly  predict  a  price 
on  anything.  Yet  in  the  case  of  wheat  we  find  that 
there  are  thousands  of  men  who  think  they  can 
make  a  good  guess.  They  are  willing  to  risk  their 
money  on  their  opinion.  We  find  the  same  thing  in 
the  ease  of  the  other  grains  and  in  cotton.  Men 
spend  all  of  their  time  in  studying  the  conditions  of 
these  crops,  and  their  guesses  at  future  prices  are 
usually  fairly  accurate.  There  are  not  so  many 


actual  predictions  of  prices  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Prices  are  not  as  stable.  The  price  of  New  Jersey 
potatoes  dropped  a  dollar  a  sack  in  New  York  over 
the  week  end  at  one  time  this  season.  A  temporary 
shortage  might  send  them  sky-high. 

GOODS  IN  STORAGE. — Regardless  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty  there  are  many  large  storage  houses  in  Jersey, 
and  in  Ivaw  Valley,  and  in  Aroostook  County,  which 
are  filled  to  the  limit  each  year  with  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  eggs,  onions,  and  other  farm  products. 
They  are  full  because  somebody  thinks  he  knows  the 
prices  of  these  commodities  will  go  up.  The  old 
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acre  of  any  variety.  For  seed  we  have  always 
planted  in  rows  (generally  28  in.)  and  cultivated, 
but  we  are  getting  to  prefer  the  solid  seeding  more 
and  more.  It  takes  more  seed  in  planting,  but  is 
much  more  easily  handled,  also  is  much  better  on 
the  ground,  as  it  gets  the  nitrogen  scattered  all  over 
the  ground  instead  of  just  in  the  rows,  and  we  ean 
bring  ground  up  to  a  high  state  of  fertility  quicker. 
In  sowing  solid  for  seed  we  use  from  1  to  I  14  bu. 
per  acre  depending  on  variety. 

The  selection  of  wrong  varieties,  poor  seed,  poor 
iuoeulation,  too  deep  seeding,  are  some  of  the  things 
that  have  caused  failure  and  discouragement  to 
some  men  with  Soy  beans.  We  certainly  advise 
everyone  to  plant  Soy  beans  in  some  way  or  other. 
In  corn  to  hog  off  or  turn  slice])  on,  a  man  wants  an 
early  maturing  yellow  bean;  for  hay,  most  any  va¬ 
riety,  depending  on  soil  conditions;  for  silage,  a 
large  late  maturing  variety.  We  plant  beans  with 
our  corn  and  cut  with  binder  and  shredder.  The 
beans  help  the  corn  by  supplying  nitrogen,  keep 
down  weeds,  and  make  better  feed.  The  varieties 
we  are  growing  this  year  are  Manchu,  Mid-West, 
Wilson,  Virginia,  and  Peking.  We  think  these  va¬ 
rieties  answer  all  purposes  on  all  kinds  of  soil;  not 
to  say  but  Avhat  there  are  other  varieties  just  as 
good  for  some  purposes,  but  these  answer  all  con¬ 
ditions  better.  Sidney  myser. 

Ohio. 


Actual  and  calculated  prices  of  New  Jersey  Cobblers. 
The  prices  shown  represent  the  average  price  from 
August  to  December  per  150-lb.  sack  on  the  New 
York  market.  The  difference  between  the  actual  and 
calculated  prices  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  amount  of 
accuracy  to  be  expected  by  the  use  of  the  formula. 

potato  buyer  was  undoubtedly  sincere  in  saying  that 
nobody  can  predict  prices.  Yet  he  *  predicts  them 
every  day.  He  watches  the  market  carefully,  and 
buys  when  conditions  look  right,  and  when  the  mar¬ 
ket  begins  to  look  a  little  sick  he  gets  from  under. 
It  has  been  stated  by  some  people  that  when  the 
larger  part  of  the  goods  in  storage  are  in  the  hands 
of  dealers  prices  are  likely  to  rise,  and  that  when 
the  farmers  own  most  of  them  we  can  expect  a  fall¬ 
ing  market.  There  is  probably  some  truth  in  this — 
not  because  the  dealers  can  manipulate  prices  when 
they  control  a  large  part  of  the  goods,  but  because 
the  dealers  are  in  a  better  position  to  understand 
market  conditions,  and  they  refuse  to  buy  on  a  poor 
prospect,  thus  leaving  the  farmers  to  hold  the  bag. 
New  Jersey.  Frederick  v.  waugh. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Experience  With  Soy  Beans 

OUR  first  experience  with  Soy  beans  was  about 
14  years  ago,  when  a  neighbor  started  to  grow 
them.  He  put  out  a  large  acreage  and  then  was 
unable  to  harvest  them,  so  he  gave  us  half  of  what 
we  could  gather.  Then  he  had  no  way  to  thrash 
them,  so  we  built  a  machine  out  of  a  clover-huller 
and  thrashed  his  crop,  and  also  our  share.  Then 
with  this  start  we  began  growing  a  few  each  year. 
The  only  variety  we  had  was  the  Maryland  Green, 
which  was  a  poor  variety,  and  as  we  knew  nothing 
about  inoculation  in  those  days  we  had  rather  poor 
luck,  so  we  dropped  the  beans  for  a  few  years,  un- 


H arresting  Squashes.  Fig.  624 


til  we  learned  a  little  more  about  the  crop.  We 
have  been  having  good  results,  but  are  still  learn¬ 
ing,  like  everybody  who  raises  Soy  beans. 

Our  crop  in  the  main  is  seed,  as  we  have  our  grain 
separator  equipped  to  thrash  beans,  and  all  of  our 
own  machinery  to  handle  a  seed  crop.  We  also 
plant  a  few  to  turn  the  cows  on  in  the  Fall,  when 
the  pasture  is  short  and  dry.  Tt  brings  the  milk 
flow  back  to  the  Spring  grass  time.  For  this  we 
sow  solid,  same  as  oats,  about  1  to  iy2  bu.  per 


The  Trade  in  Christmas  Greens 

Would  you  give  information  about  getting  sale  for 
about  100  Christmas  trees  (small  hemlock)  growing 
on  my  place?  4 hey  average  between  six  and  eight 
feet  in  height  I  see  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  there  will 
be  a  demand  for  such  this  \\  inter.  Do  companies  send 
trucks  for  them  or  do  we  have  to  deliver?  About  what 
price  can  one  expect  for  trees  that  size’  G  t 

New  York.  '  • 


TT  EM  LOCKS  are  not  readily  salable  for  Christ- 
*  A  mas  trees;  they  are  sometimes  shipped  in  but 
meet  little  demand.  Spruce  is  the  standard  for 
this  purpose.  There  is,  however,  a  regular  demand 
for  hemlock  branches  for  cemetery  use;  they  are 
used  to  cover  new  graves,  for  Christmas  decoration, 
laid  flat  upon  the  grave,  or  to  protect  ivy  in  an 
exposed  situation.  For  this  purpose  the  branches 
are  neatly  packed  into  bales  of  about  100  lbs.  They 
must  be  unbroken,  but  not  heavy  old  branches  that 
would  be  too  woody.  It  would  seem  likely  that 
the  blanches  from  these  little  trees,  cut  from  the 
central  pole,  would  be  desirable  for  this  purpose. 
Prices  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  tell  them  in  advance.  Some  seasons  when 
there  is  a  glut  of  Christmas  trees  and  a  shortage 
of  cemetery  material,  many  trees  are  cut  up  for 
this  purpose.  Some  of  the  hemlock  is  made  up  into 
wreaths  when  demand  justifies  it,  but  this  is  usually 
done  by  florists  with  a  large  cemetery  trade,  in 
combination  with  immortelles,  or  in  laying  out 
decorations  for  cemetery  plots.  These  (hemlock 
branches  are  not  purely  Christmas  greens.  In 
October  one  of  the  dealers  in  florists’  greens  ad¬ 
vertised  hemlock,  “large  bu  " 

Holly  and  the  little  Lycopodium  commonly  called 
ground  pine  lead  in  Christmas  greens,  but  the  ground 
pine  is  not  so  seasonal  as  the  holly,  being  sold  from 
Autumn  on  through  the  Winter.  It  is  put  up  in 
bales,  and  sold  in  the  Fall  at  an  average  of  12  cents 
per  lb.  Holly  is  essentially  a  Christmas  green,  and 
its  value  depends  on  the  berries.  Well-berried 
sprays  bring  the  highest  price.  It  is  shipped  in 
ventilated  crates  about  4x2x2  ft,  or  thereabouts. 
It  is  practically  unsalable  after  Christmas,  and  con¬ 
signments  reaching  the  market  Christmas  week  sell 
poorly,  unless  extra  fine,  or  sold  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Most  of  the  holly  comes  from  Maryland. 
Delaware  and  Virginia,  though  we  get  some  from 
Southern  New  Jersey.  A  great  variety  of  ever¬ 
green  material  comes  from  farther  south,  forming 
an  important  branch  of  the  florists’  supply  trade 
all  the  year  round. 

Laurel  branches  sold  in  Fall  for  50  cents  the 
bundle,  and  laurel  rope  for  7  cents  per  yard.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  rope  or  festooning  made  of  ground 
pine,  and  the  large  operators  use  a  festoon- winding 
machine  for  making  it. 

Wreaths,  which  vary  greatly  in  price,  are  made 
of  holly,  laurel  and  standing  pine,  with  various 
berries,  especially  those  of  bittersweet  and  wild 
allspice.  Some  are  made  up  in  the  cities,  but  there 
is  more  profit  where  they  can  be  made  up  by  cheaper 
labor  in  rural  communities.  Prices  for  florists’ 
greens  are  stabilized  by  steady  demand  and  regular 
channels  for  distribution,  but  so  many  elements 
enter  into  the  market  for  Christmas  greens  that 
prices  cannot  be  predicted  far  in  advance.  Con¬ 
signors  should  always  make  arrangements  in  ad- 
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vance,  informing  the  city  dealer  as  to  wliat  they 
have,  and  when  it  will  be  shipped.  An  honest 
dealer  will  warn  country  people  against  unwise 
shipments,  which  can  only  result  in  disappointment. 


Burning  or  Plowing  Straw 

Which  gives  the  better  result,  to  spread  straw  on 
meadow  and  burn  off  at  once,  not  plowing,  or  spread 
on  and  plow  under?  M.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

TO  answer  this  question  we  must  understand 
what  the  straw  contains  in  the  way  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  matter.  One  ton  of  wheat  straw  of  ordi¬ 
nary  character  contains  not  far  from  100  lbs.  of 
ash.  That  is  left  when  the  straw  is  fully  burnt. 
This  ash  contains  13  lbs.  of  potash,  about  5  lbs.  of 
lime  and  5  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  rest  of  the 
ash  is  largely  made  up  of  sand  and  silica  of  no 
particular  value  for  fertilizing  purposes.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  ash  the  ton  of  wheat  straw  will  contain 
about  10  lbs.  of  nitrogen  or  about  the  same  as  found 
in  a  ton  of  ordinary  stable  manure.  The  straw  also 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  which  when  plowed  into 
the  ground  will  turn  into  humus,  and 
this  is  greatly  needed  in  all  soil.  When 
the  straw  is  spread  on  the  ground  and 
burnt,  all  the  nitrogen  and  all  of  the 
organic  matter  is  lost,  since  the  nitro¬ 
gen  on  burning  is  driven  off  as  a  gas. 

All  that  will  be  left  after  burning  will 
be  the  ash,  with  its  small  amount  of 
potash,  lime  and  phosphorus.  These 
mineral  fertilizers  will  be  somewhat 
more  available  in  the  ash  than  they 
are  in  the  straw  before  burning.  But 
the  nitrogen  is  the  more  valuable  fer¬ 
tilizing  element  in  the  straw.  It  is 
worth  more  than  half  of  the  entire 
fertilizing  value.  When  the  straw  is 
plowed  under  this  nitrogen  is  left  in 
the  soil,  and  the  straw  slowly  decay¬ 
ing  adds  humus  and  helps  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil.  That  is  about  the 
story  of  the  matter.  We  can  hardly 
think  of  any  conditions  in  ordinary 
farming  where  it  would  pay  to  burn 
the  straw  as  you  suggest.  It  is  far 
better  farming  to  plow  the  straw  under 
or  use  it  as  bedding  in  the  stable,  and 
then  plow  it  under  in  the  form  of 
manure. 


Shall  We  “Hay”  the  Orchard? 

What  food  value  for  cattle  has  crab  grass  and  weeds 
that  grow  very  luxuriantly  in  orchards?  Does  it  pay 
to  cut  and  cure  for  Winter  roughage,  or  is  it  good  to 
use  as  chicken  litter  in  place  of  straw?  Would  you 
advise  to  leave  it  as  a  cover  crop?  w.  H.  E. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 


safe  to  take  the  hay  from  an  orchard  provided  we 
put  enough  manure  and  chemicals  back  to  more  than 
offset  the  loss  of  the  hay.  But  that  is  the  ou.y 
principle  upon  which  we  would  work. 


w 


E  have  no  exact  analysis  of  such  orchard 
growth,  but  observation  shows  that  it  is 
about  the  equal  of  Timothy  hay  for  cow  feed.  Our 
cattle  eat  it  readily  and  leave  little.  With  us  it 
means  a  mixture  of  crab  and  other  coarse  grasses 
and  various  weeds.  As  to  whether  it  pays  to  cut 
and  take  this  growth  out  as  hay  depends  on  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  orchard  cannot  keep  up  its  yield 
and  health  if  all  this  growth  is  taken  out.  with 
nothing  put  back.  There  will  be  a  continued  loss  of 
plant  food  and  organic  matter  until  the  trees  will 
show  what  they  lack  as  clearly  as  a  starved  horse 
or  cow  will  give  painful  evidence  of  a  lack  of  food. 
When  the  growth  of  weeds  and  grass  can  be  cut 
and  ’.eft  on  the  ground  around  the  trees  the  orchard 


A  Sample  of  Ungraded  Potatoes,  as  Often  Marketed.  Fig  625 


Nitrate  of  Soda  for  the  Lawn 

Would  you  advise  me  how  to  use  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  on  lawns,  whether  to  be 
spread  on  dry,  or  if  same  is  to  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  and  sprinkled  on?  If 
dissolved  how  much  to  the  gallon  of  wa¬ 
ter?  Is-this  the  proper  time  to  use  it? 

Is  nitrate  of  soda  good  for  fruit  trees 
and  berrv  bushes,  if  so.  how  and  when? 

Short  ‘Hills,  N.  J.  f.  ii. 

NITRATE  of  soda  contains  an 
available  form  of  nitrogen,  but 
no  other  form  .  WA-'  .  it  is  what 
is  known  as  a  stimulating  manure. 

The  nitrogen  drives  plants  into  a  quick, 
active  growth.  Usually  it  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  to  use  the  nitrate  alone.  Acid 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  are 
generally  used  with  it,  and  the  com¬ 
bination  will  give  better  results  than 
the  nitrate  only.  In  some  cases,  how¬ 
ever.  it  is  desirable  to  stimulate  a 
quick  growth  of  lawn  grass,  and  in 
that  case  an  application  of  nitrate  is  very  useful. 
The  nitrate  should  be  used  in  the  Spring  about  the 
time  that  the  grass  begins  tt>  take  on  a  strong  green 
color.  It  would  not  be  economical  to  use  the  ni¬ 
trate  in  the  Fall.  On  a  small  lawn  the  nitrate  can 
lie  dissolved  in  water  and  sprinkled  over  the  ground. 
One  large  tablespoon  of  nitrate  dissolved  in  a  gallon 
of  water  will  help.  Generally  the  labor  of  dis¬ 
solving  and  sprinkling  the  solution  costs  too  much 
and  the  nitrate  is  broadcast  in  dry  form.  It  can 
be  put  on  just  as  it  comes  from  the  bag  if  desired, 
but  it  is  rather  hard  to  make  an  even  distribution 
with  the  small  amount  of  nitrate  required.  It  can 
be  thoroughly  mixed  with  three  or  four  times  its 
bulk  of  good  dry  soil;  then  when  the  mixture  is 
broadcast  you  are  more  likely  to  get  it  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed.  .Another  good  way  is  to  dissolve  the  ni¬ 
trate  and  pour  the  solution  on  a  pile  of  sifted  coal 
ashes.  The  solution  will  soak  all  through  the  ashes, 
and  thus  when  it  has  dried  the  nitrate  will  be 
mixed  all  through  the  pile.  Then  the  ashes  can  be 
broadcast  in  the  usual  way,  and  in  this  way  the 
ashes  act  as  a  carrier  for  the  nitrate,  and  a  very 
even  distribution  can  be  made. 


Sawdust  for  Cattle  Food 

FROM  time  to  time  statements  appear  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  about  the  use  of  sawdust  for  feeding. 
This  is  usually  given  as  a  new  version  of  the  old  joke 
about  the  Yankee  farmer  who  mixed  sawdust  with 
cornmeal  and  fed  it  to  a  blind  horse,  claiming  that 
as  the  horse  could  not  see  what  he  was  eating  he 
got  full  benefit  from  the  sawdust.  It  seems,  how¬ 
ever.  that  there  is  truth  in  these  reports,  and  saw¬ 
dust  is  being  fed  to  dairy  cattle  with  reasonable 
results.  Of  course,  this  is  not  the  pure  sawdust 
as  it  comes  from  the  mill.  It  is  treated  chemically 
to  increase  its  digesta'bility  and  feeding  value.  This 
method  is  known  as  hydrolyzing.  It  consists  in 
treating  the  sawdust  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
under  pressure.  In  this  process  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  dry  weight  of  the 
wood  is  converted  into  sugar,  and  the 
rest  of  the  wood  fiber  or  cellulose  is 
changed  quite  a  little  in  its  physical 
character.  The  same  process  is  now 
being  used  on  a  commercial  scale  in 
the  manufacture  of  industrial  alcohol. 

When  farm  grains  bring  the  high 
price  reached  during  the  Great  War, 
it  seems  that  this  form  of  sawdust 
might  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  grain, 
and  a  number  of  experiments  Avere 
conducted  in  preparing  the  sawdust. 
It  Avas  fed  to  coavs  so  as  to  compare 
its  A-alue  with  other  grains;  2  lbs.  of 
this  prepared  sawdust  Avere  used  in 
place  of  1  lb.  of  ground  barley.  That 
!is,  the  grain  mixture  contained  3d 
parts  of  saAvdust,  40  parts  of  ground 
barley,  30  parts  of  wheat  bran  and  15 
parts  of  linseed  meal.  This  mixture 
enabled  the  cows  to  keep  up  their 
production  and  hold  their  Aveight  as 
Avell  as  they  did -on  a  clear  grain  ra¬ 
tion.  The  experimenters  concluded 
that  dairy  coavs  could  be  fed  a  limited 
amount  of  this  sawdust  without  bad 
results.  In  another  trial  much  the 
same  results  Avere  obtained.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  this  sawdust  may  be 
substituted  for  corn  and  barley  with- 
out  affecting  the  normal  milk  flow, 
that  is,  when  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  the  grain  mixture  is  composed  of 
the  saAvdust.  The  use  of  the  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  under  pressure  does 
make  a  part  of  the  sawdust  available 
for  animal  food,  but  it  is  hot  likely 
that  with  the  present  price  of  grain 
this  mixture  AA’ill  make  an  economical 
ration  in  most  localities.  There  are 
certain  districts,  however,  such  as 
those  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  AA'here 
it  is  possible  that  this  method  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  sawdust  would  pay  eA'en  at  present 
grain  prices.  So  this  seems  to  be  the 
story  of  sawdust. 


Squashes  Going  Into  Winter  Storage.  Fig.  626 

AA'ill  be  helped  somewhat.  The  cutting  of  grass  and 
weeds  will  slowly  decay  and  give  up  its  plant  food, 
and  while  it  lasts  it  will  form  a  “mulch”  Avliich 
prevents  some  evaporation  of  moisture.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  weed  growing  freely  in  an  orchard  is 
a  sucker  while  the  same  Aveed  cut  and  laid  on  the 
ground  is  a  “succorer,”  because  when  alive  it  sucks 
out  Avater,  while  when  dead  it  holds  water  in  the 
soil.  It  has  been  slioAvn  that  a  thick  grass  sod 
quickly  uses  the  available  nitrogen  in  the  soil  as  it 
is  produced,  and  this  keeps  it  from  the  trees  to  some 
extent.  That  is  probably  Avhy  nitrate  of  soda 
scattered  over  a  sod  orchard  gives  such  quick  re¬ 
sults.  The  plan  Ave  folloAved  this  year  Avas  to  cut 
the  grass  and  Aveeds  and  make  them  into  hay.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  taking  this  out  Ave  hauled 
Avhat  stable  manure  Ave  had  and  put  it  around  the 
trees.  This  rather  more  than  made  up  for  the  loss 
of  the  trees  and  gave  us  the  feeding  value  of  the 
weeds  and  grass.  .  If  a  man  has  any  respect  for  his 
orchard  he  AA’ill  take  something  back  whenever  he 
takes  something  out.  The  idea  of  expecting  an  or¬ 
chard  to  produce  both  hay  and  apples  without  put¬ 
ting  anything  back  is  all  wrong.  We  have  found  it 


Water  Core  in  Apples 

What  is  the  cause  of  “water  core”  in 
otherwise  beautiful  apples,  and  what 
should  be  done  to  overcome  it?  s.  E.  f. 

'■pHERE  is  no  fungus  associated  with  this  so- 
A  called  “disease.”  The  trouble  is  closely  re- 
la.  ed  to  high  sap  pressure  and  reduced  transpira¬ 
tion;  that  is  to  say,  Avith  water  relations  between 
the  fruit,  the  tree,  and  the  soil.  Baldwin  spot  is  an- 
otliei  phj  siological  disease  caused  by  these  same 
Avater  relations.  All  that  is  known  about  the  Avater 
core  is  that  it  occurs  associated  with  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  Great  vigor  induced  by  excessive  cultivation, 
much  bearing  on  terminal  branches  Avhere  the  fruit 
is  subjected  to  varying  temperatures,  injury  to 
foliage  in  spots,  are  all  contributing  factors  to  un¬ 
balanced  water  relations  and  consequent  Avater  core. 
It  has  been  recommended  from  localities  Avhere  wa¬ 
ter  core  is  severe,  to  thin  the  terminal  fruits,  give 
normal  cultiA’ation  and  plant  a  coA’er  crop  early, 
and  prune  moderately  and  regularly.  Anything  that 
AA'ill  tend  to  maintain  an  even  moisture  supply  is 
said  to  minimize  the  severity  of  water  core.  Some 
varieties  Avater-core  more  than  others.  Tompkins 
King  Avater-cores  badly  in  some  localities,  h.  b.  t. 
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As  a  man  eateth 
so  is  he 


GRAPE-NUTS 

Six  Minute  Pudding 

1  cup  Grape-Nuts 
IV2  cups  scalded  milk 
1  tablespoon  sugar 
Vi  cup  raisins 

Cover  Grape-Nuts  with 
scalded  milk.  Add  sugar, 
raisins,  and  a  little  nutmeg. 
Cook  six  minutes  directly 
over  the  heat,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly,  and  serve  with  any 
good  pudding  sauce.  Makes 
(our  to  six  portions. 


jgs 

£ 


Postu 


h  Cn^'  Mich..  U.S.A. 

A  FOOD 

economy 

Sou,  Uiipocoluls  M  CRAPE-NUTS  k, 

WN.M1.  -JWk,  „ 
Crdicixy  pew*  Wort  naxj  u  toed  U  4*t>rrt 

M  WCT  WtlCWT  TWtLVC  CZ*. 


Thinking  moulds  the 

mind  and  exercise  devel¬ 
ops  the  body,  but  food  supplies 
the  materials  for  building  mind 
and  body. 

Grape-Nuts,  made  from 
wheat  and  malted  barley,  is  a 
crisp,  delicious  cereal  food* 
rich  in  wholesome  nutriment. 

The  important  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  grains  are  readily 
available  in  this  splendid  food. 
The  essential  Vitamin-B  is  sup¬ 
plied  in  generous  measure. 
The  nutritious  starches  of  the 
wheat  and  barley  are  partially 
pre-digested  by  20  hours* 
baking. 

Grape-Nuts  with  milk  or 
cream  is  a  complete  food.  Its 
compact  form  makes  a  little 
go  a  long  way. 

Sold  by  Qrocers 
Everywhere I 

Grape=Nuts 

—  THE  BODYBUILDER 

“There’s  a  Reason  * 


FUR  DEALERS 

AND  TRAPPERS: 

Send  Me  Y«ur  Collections 
for  Best  Averages. 

Your  Neighbor  Ships  to  Me,  Why  Not  You? 

My  references — your  own  bank. 
W rite  for  price-list. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 


Tr.d*  Mark  284  Bridge  St.,  MONTGOMERY,  N.V, 


TULIPS 


Popular  Colors 
Sound  Bulbs 
Postpaid 

SINGL.ES-30  for . *1.00  100  for  *3.00 

DA  ItW INS-25  for .  1.00  100  for  3,50 

H0RR0CKS  BROS.  R.  F.  D.  2  Concord,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRIES 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  grow  them.  Get  our 
Book  of  Berries  and  learn  how. 
Lots  of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  in¬ 
formation.  Just  the  kind  yon  want.  88 
vears  in  the  business.  No  other 
Book  like  it.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  W.  Main  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


For  Sale  Certified  Green  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes 

tlrop  yielded  300  bush,  per  acre.  U.  S.  grade,  No.  1 
stock,  *1.50  per  bushel  here.  Giants.  $1  per  bush. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  C.  NELSON,  West  Pawlet.Vt. 


For  Sale-TREES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

and  of  all  size.  Offer  some  trice  apple  trees  and  tne 
the  name.  Also  full  line  of  nursery  stock— Peaches, 
Pears,  Plums,  Grape  Vine.  Get  our  Prices  and  Cat¬ 
alogue.  THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO.,  Rockfall.  Conn. 


H.  Y  E  F  O  n  S  A.  Xj  E 

300  Bushel,  recleaned,  at  market  price.  Address 

Robert  Marshall,  Supt.  Hinting  Fields  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. 


SULPHUR 

“  Bergenport  Brand  ” 

FOR  SPRAYING,  INSECTICIDE 
AND  DUSTING  PURPOSES 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 

1 OO  William  St.  New  York 


Reliability 

is  a  part  of  the  bargain 
when  you  buy  Kelly 
Trees.  They  are  from 
responsible  nurseries — 

with  a  national  reputation. 
Kelly’s  Trees  are  a  source  of 
future,  sure  profits — and  they 
cost  no  more  than  other  trees. 

Place  Order  This  Fall 

Write  for  FREE  1923  Fall 
Catalog,  lists  and  fall  prices 
—  also  proper  methods  for 
ordering  and  planting. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  Street  Damville,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  FREE 
Book  of  Bruits 


Packed  with  facts  culled 
from  33  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  nursery  and  or¬ 
chard.  A  reliable  guide 
to  better  fruit.  Tells 
all  about  Barnes’ 
hardy  Northern 
grown  FruitTrees 
and  Small 
Fruits. 


You 
a  v  e 
money  by 
ordering 
direct  from  a 
long-estab¬ 
lished  Nursery 
with  a  reputation 
for  quality.  Write  for 
this  Fruit  Book  today 
and  our  direct-from- 
nursery  prices.  Ask  also 
for  Book  of  Evergreens 

The  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


General  Farm  Topics 


Irrigating  a  Single  Row 

A  few  weeks  ago  William  Perkins 

wrote  an  account  of  his  irrigating  plant, 
and  his  success  with  it.  This  was  a 
small  affair,  and  largely  homemade,  but 
it  was  evident  to  many  of  our  readers 
that  such  an  outfit  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son  would  have  made  all  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss  in  their  gardens. 
Mr.  Perkins  made  it  very  clear  and  his 
article  was  appreciated. 

The  magazine  entitled  New  Jersey 

Agriculture,  published  at  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  Jersey,  prints  a  picture  of  a 
single  movable  line  for  irrigating  small 
areas,  and  we  furnish  an  engraving  of 
the  same  outfit  at  Fig.  627.  This  single 
line  is  designed  for  small  operations, 

such  as  a  backyard  garden,  or  even  a 
farm  garden  where  such  work  is  de¬ 
sired.  As  will  be  seen,  this  pipe  is  laid 
over  the  top  of  the  row,  and  can  be 

easily  moved  from  place  to  place  with  a 
little  labor.  There  are  some  figures  in 


House  in  the  last  Congress  and  now  a 
director  of  the  same  corporation.  Their 
recommendations  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

1.  Decrease  and  adjustment  of  pro¬ 
duction  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American 
market  only,  so  long  as  the  foreign  market 
is  over.supplied  at  low  prices. 

2.  Organization  of  the  farmers  to 
market  wheat  by  the  cooperative  system 
independently  of  the  speculative  public 
contract  market. 

One  of  their  most  important  conclusions 
is  that  it  would  probably  prove  disastrous 
for  the  Government  to  buy  the  surplus 
wheat  in  this  country  and  dump  it  at  the 
best  price  obtainable  on  foreign  markets 
to  keep  up  the  price  in  this  country. 
They  predicted  that  other  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  Great  Britain,  would  take  de¬ 
fensive  measures  against  a  demoralization 
of  their  markets,  that  would  have  the  op¬ 
posite  effect  from  that  desired  h.v  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers.  Many  plans  were  suggested 
by  the  wheat  farmers  to  Messrs.  Meyer 
and  Mondell  on  their  trip,  but  most  of 
them  they  found  either  impracticable  or 
less  likely  to  prove  effective  than  those 
which  they  indorsed.  Among  the  plans 
suggested  in  the  wheat  belt  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 


Single  Movable  Line  for  Small  Areas.  Fig.  627 


New  Jersey  Agriculture  which  will  in¬ 
terest  our  people. 

To  cover  an  acre  of  land  with  5  in. 
of  water  wTill  require  over  27,000  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions  this  quantity  is  delivered  in  about 
nine  boui’s  with  the  usual  overhead  sys¬ 
tem.  A  pump  that  can  furnish  water  to 
one  quarter  of  an  acre  at  a  time  will 
prove  satisfactory,  but  a  stronger  pump 
will  be  better.  For  example,  one  with 
a  capacity  of  4.000  to  5,000  gallons  an 
hour.  A  gasoline  engine  from  six  to 
seven  horsepower  will  usually  drive  such 
a  pump.  Where  larger  areas  are  to  be 
watered,  five  to  six  horsepower  engine 
will  be  required  for  each  acre,  and  the 
pump  outfit  should  maintain  pressure  at 
40  lbs.  at  nozzle.  For  a  portable  line 
about  100  ft.  long,  such  as  is  shown  in 
the  picture,  about  25  nozzles  would  be 
used,  and  six  to  eight  gallons  per  minute 
are  required.  The  drought  of  the  past 
season  has  driven  many  gardeners  and 
farmers  to  the  study  of  irrigation,  and 
it  seems  likely  that  many  outfits  will  be 
put  in  before  next  season. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— An  official 
notice  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  that  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  feel  they  cannot  go  forward  with 
the  suggestion  of  President  Coolidge  that 
they  reduce  export  grain  rates  for  the 
benefit  of  Western  grain  farmers  was 
given  November  1  by  the  Association  of 
Railway  Executives. 

Illinois  has  passed  a  law  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  certain,  wild  plants  that  are  in 
danger  of  extermination.  The  law  states 
that  any  person',  firm  or  corporation  who 
shall,  within  the  State  of  Illinois,  buy. 
se’l.  offer  or  exnose  for  sale  any  bloodroot, 
lady  slipper,  columbine,  trillium.  lotus  or 
gentian  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  pun¬ 
ishable  by  fine,  except  where  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  private  land  gives  consent  in 
writing  to  the  gathering  or  digging  of  the 
flowers.  Such  a  law  is  already  in  force 
in  Vermont. 

THE  WHEAT  INQUIRY. — President 
Coolidge’s  emissaries  to  the  wheat  belt, 
who  were  requested  to  find  a  remedy  for 
financial  distress  of  the  wheat  farmers, 
made  their  report  November  4.  Tlie^  are 
Eugene  Meyer,  managing  director  of  the 
War  Finance  Corporation,  and  Frank  W. 
Mondell,  Republican  floor  leader  of  the 


1.  An  increase  in  the  tariff  on  wheat. 

2.  Government  price  fixing,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  necessary  control  of  the 
wheat  trade. 

3.  Government  purchase  of  the  “sur¬ 
plus”  with  the  view  of  exporting  it  to 
foreign  markets. 

4.  Distribution  of  $5S, 000.000,  which, 
it  was  said,  was  a  profit  made  by  the 
Grain  Corporation  during  its  .existence. 

5.  Modification  of  the  present  immi¬ 
gration  laws  to  provide  for  the  selective 
admission  of  a.  larger  supply  of  labor. 

6.  Organization  and  development  of 
cooperative  wheat  marketing  associations. 
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Corrugated  Steel 

ROOFING? 


Freight  Paid 


— as  Follows 

Freight  charges  prepaid  in 
full  on  all  orders  of  roofing  from  this 
advertisement  at  prices  shown  to  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  If  your  state  is  not  in¬ 
cluded,  proportionate  differences  in 
freight  charges  will  be  allowed. 

Order  from  this  List! 

Galvanized  Roofing 

These  GALVANIZED  sheets  are  suitable  for  roofing:  or 
siding,  free  from  holes,  squarely  trimmed,  recorrugated 
and  given  a  coat  of  Red  Paint  free  of  charge. 

No.  SD-111 — Heavy  weight  overhauled  GALVANIZED 
2M-inch  Corrugated  sheets— per  square  of  100  $075 
square  feet .  O— — 

Painted  Roofing  and  Siding 

No.  SD-112 — Standard  weight  overhauled  painted  2K 
inch  Corrugated  sheets — suitable  for  siding—  $035 

per  square  of  100  square  feet .  — 

No.  SD-113— Medium  weight  overhauled  painted  2K-in. 
Corrugated  sheet— for  roofing  of  better  siding  $085 
—per  square  of  100  square  feet . 

New  Govenment  Corrugated  Sheets 

No.  SD-114—  BRAND  NEW  PAINTED  2Kinch  COR¬ 
RUGATED  SHEETS  in  22  Gauge — purchased  from  the 
United  States  Government.  A  wonderful  value  $>|_25 
—per  square  of  100  square  feet .  O'— — 

Red  and  Gray  Slate  Coated  Roll  Roofing 

No.  SD-115 — NEW  Slate  Coated  Roofing  in  rolls  of  108 
square  feet  complete  with  nails  and  cement.  $000 

Weight  85  pounds.  Red  or  gray.  Per  roll .  ^ - 

No.  SD-116 — New  Heavy  Smooth  Surfaced  Roofing — 
Sound  and  durable — easily  taken  care  of— Adopted  to 
every  roofing  need.  Complete  with  nails  and  $  \  65 
cement — per  roll .  * 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


i  HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 

■  Dept.  SD-37 

I  Fill  out  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you 
our  estimate  of  cost  for  your  building  without 
I  obligation  on  your  part. 


s 


NAME. 


ADDRESS . 

Size  of  Building  or  Roof  Dimensions 


Kind  of  Roofing  Preferred 


L- 


|  Lamps  and  Lanterns  § 

,4The  Sunshine  of  the  Night” 


K  1.  Make  end  Burn  Their  Own  Gas  From 
^  Common  Motor  Gasoline. 


2.  Give  800  Candle  Power  of  Brilliant  Pure 
White  Light.  No  Glare— No  Flicker. 

8.  More  Light  than  20  Old  Style  Oil  Lamps 

or  Lanterns.  _ 

4.  Light  With  Common  Matches— No  Torch 
Needed. 

6.  No  Wicks  to  Trim  or  Chimneys  to  Wash. 

6.  Can’t  Spill  or  Explode  Even  If  Tipped 
Over.  Can’t  Be  Filled  While 
Lighted. 

7.  Cost  to  Use  Less  Than  16 
Cents  a  Week. 

8.  Solidly  Built  of  Heavily 
Nickeled  Brass.  Will  last 

a  Life  Time. 

9.  Lamp  la  Handsomely 
Designed  —  Equipped 
With  Universal  Shade 
Holder. 

10.  Lantern  has  Mica  Globe 
With  Reflector— Can’t 
Blow  Out  In  AnyWind. 
Rain-proof  .Bug-proof. 

11.  Sold  by  30,000  Deal- 
H  era.  If  yours  can’t  sup- 
//  ply  you  write  nearest  fac¬ 
tory  branch,  Dept.  RY  21  It. 

The  Coleman 
Lamp  Company 

Wichita  Philadelphia  ! 
^Chicago  Los  Angales 
.Toronto,  Canada] 

r/dfi 
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Cleaning  a  Barrel 

The  picture  shows  method  of  cleaning 
and  purifying  an  old  pork  barrel  or  cider 
barrel  by  burning  straw  inside.  Tut  an 
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iron  pipe  in  to  carry  fresh  air  or  draft  to 
bottom  of  barrel  to  keep  fire  burning  to 
make  a  good  job.  e.  v.  r.  g. 


Grease  in  Drains 

To  avoid  grease  troubles  in  drains  and 
septic  chambers  put  a  grease  trap  on 
the  sink  waste  pipe.  The  theory  of  the 
grease  trap  is  to  chill  the  grease  before 
it  gets  into  the  drains.  The  best  grease 
traps  are  chilled  by  a  water  jacket 
through  which  cold  water  runs  before 
supplying  house  fixtures.  We  have  saved 
enough  grease  in  such  traps  to  pay  for 
the  installation  of  the  trap  in  one  week's 
use.  After  that,  the  grease  saved  can 
be  sold. 

I  send  sketch  of  a  grease  trap.  Some 
are  made  without  a  waterjacket.  These 
depend  on  cold  metal  to  chill  the  grease. 


A  is  floating  grease;  B,  cold  water  cham¬ 
ber  ;  C,  cold  water  pipe  ;  D,  drain  inlet ; 
E,  drain  outlet.  The  sketch  gives  a  sec¬ 
tion  vertical  elevation  of  trap. 

A  cement  chamber  under  ground  would 
catch  the  grease  if  put  on  sink  pipe  be¬ 
fore  it  reaches  the  drain.  When  chilled 
the  grease  floats  on  water.  The  grease 
makes  good  soap.  j.  g. 


Kerosene  in  Auto  Radiator 

What  do  you  think  of  putting  kero¬ 
sene  in  auto  for  the  cold  season  to  keep 
from  freezing  up?  h.  s.  s. 

Hereford.  Pa. 

Filling  the  radiator  of  a  car  with 
kerosene,  instead  of  water,  in  very  cold 
weather  is  practiced  by  some  drivers ;  in 
fact,  I  have  done  it  myself.  I  have  never 
known  of  this  method  of  cooling  being 
recommended  by  any  automobile  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  presume  that  its  use  would 
be  discouraged  by  them.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  known  of  drivers  who  adopted  it 
year  after  year  and  with  no  untoward 
results,  further  than  in  destroying  the 
rubber  connections  between  engine  and 
radiator.  My  own  experience  has  been 
limited  to  one  or  two  seasons’  use  of 
kerosene. and.  with  a  car  having  a  pump 
driven  circulation.  I  should  not  fear  to 
continue  the  practice,  I  should  not  rec¬ 
ommend  it  to  others,  however,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  would  not  take  anv 
responsibility  in  the  matter.  All  that  1 
care  to  say  is  that  I  have  used  kerosene 
and  have  known  of  its  use  by  others, 
without  accident. 

Aside  from  any  possibility  of  accident 
from  using  an  inflammable  fluid  in  a  ear 
radiator,  the  objections  to  kerosene  are 
that  it  has  a  low  heat  dissipating  value, 
and  is  inferior  to  water  as  a  cooling 
that  hot  kerosene  will 
the  rubber  hose  con- 
engine.  Its  advantages 
not  freeze  and  injure  a 
radiator  and  need  not  be  removed  during 
cold  weather.  If.  however,  in  any  par 
ticular  car,  I  found  it  heating  to  the 
boiling  point  readily.  I  should  not  care 
to  use  it.  M.  B.  D. 


fluid,  and  also 
quickly  destroy 
nections  of  the 
are  that  it  will 


Lead  takes  part  in  many  games 


LEAD  whistles  back  and  forth 
j  in  every  play  on  the  base¬ 
ball  diamond.  It  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  every  football  scrim¬ 
mage.  It  leaps  back  and  forth 
across  the  tennis  net.  Lead 
influences  every  stroke  the 
golfer  takes,  and  is  the  fisher¬ 
man’s  helper  in  making  a  catch. 

How  lead  gets 

into  these  sports 

Wherever  toughness  is  re¬ 
quired  in  rubber,  lead  is  added 
to  it.  Thus  lead  in  the  form 
of  litharge  —  or  red -lead,  that 
other  lead  oxide — is  in  the  rub¬ 
ber  core  which  is  in  every  high- 
grade  baseball.  It  helps  to 
make  the  rubber  bladders  of 
footballs  and  basketballs,  and 
is  in  tennis  and  other  rubber 
balls. 

Lead  is  also  in  many  base¬ 
ball  bats  and  in  the  heads  of 
wooden  golf  clubs,  because  it 
adds  weight  and  helps  to  bal¬ 
ance  them.  Pulverized  lead  is 
used  in  some  golf  balls  to  give 
them  the  necessary  weight. 

Lead  helps  the  fisherman 

Lead  sinkers  are  used  in  fish¬ 
ing  to  carry  hooks  and  nets 
down  to  the  desired  depth.  The 
heavy  weight  of  lead  for  its 
bulk  makes  it  the  proper  metal 
to  use.  And  it  will  not  rust. 

Lead  in  the  nursery 

The  little  boy’s  eyes  shine 
with  excitement  as  he  takes  his 
new  lead  soldiers  out  of  the 
box  on  Christmas  Day. 

His  sister  peacefully  plays 
with  her  new  dolls  with  their 
lead-weighted  eyes  and  her 
miniature  furniture  and  other 
toys  often  made  of  lead.  Toy- 
makers  usetlead  extensively  be¬ 
cause  it  can  be  easily  shaped 


and' moulded  into  many  forms, 
and  will  not  rust. 

Lead  for  preservation 

Despite  these  widespread  uses 
of  lead,  perhaps  it  is  in  preserv¬ 
ing  and  beautifying  buildings, 
inside  and  out,  that  lead  per¬ 
forms  its  most  useful  service. 
Dryness  and  decay  deface  and 
destroy.  But  white-lead  paint 
protects  from  the  ravages  of 
weather. 

It  is  false  economy  to  put  off 
painting  houses  until  deteriora¬ 
tion  makes  expensive  repairs 
necessary.  Hence,  property 
owners  are  heeding  the  warn¬ 
ing,  “Save  the  surface  and  you 
save  all.”  And  they  are  saving 
the  surface  by  painting  with 
white-lead. 

Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy 

National  Lead  Company  makes 
white-lead  of  the 
highest  quality 
and  sells  it,  mixed 
with  pure  linseed 
oil,  under  the 
name  and  trade¬ 
mark  of  Dutch 
Boy  White -Lead. 

The  figure  of  the 
Dutch  Boy  is  re¬ 
produced  on  every 
keg  of  white-lead 
and  is  a  guarantee  of  exceptional 
purity. 

Dutch  Boy  products  also  include 
red-lead,  linseed  oil,  flatting  oil, 
babbitt  metals,  and  solder. 

Among  other  products  manufac¬ 
tured  by  National  Lead  Company 
are  came  lead,  electrotype  metal, 
lead  oxides,  shot,  lead  wool,  lith¬ 
arge,  and  basic  lead  sulphates — 
white  and  blue. 

More  about  lead 

If  you  use  lead,  or  think  you 
might  use  it  in  any  form,  write  to 
us  for  specific  information. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  111  Broadway;  Boston,  131  State  St.;  Buffalo,  116  Oak  St.; 
Chicago.  900  West  18th  St.;  Cincinnati.  659  Freeman  Ave.;  Cleveland, 
820  West  Superior  Ave.;  Pittsburgh,  National  Lead&  Oil  Co.  of  Pa.,  316 
Fourth  Ave.;  Philadelphia.  John  T.  l.ewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  437  Chestnut 
St.;  St.  Louis,  722  Chestnut  St.;  San  Francisco,  485  California  St. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Recent  heavy  frpst,  in  some  sections 
amounting  to  a  freeze,  has  done  its  share 
in  cutting  down  the  volume  and  variety 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  received  from 
nearby  farms.  Corn  has  about  run  out 
and  ripe  tomatoes  are  practically  through 
for  the  season,  although  some  good  green 
tomatoes  are  still  available.  Peppers  are 
io  be  found,  many  of  them  of  fair  to  good 
quality ;  but  eggplant,  string  beans,  etc., 
are  done,  the -string  beans  now  being  of¬ 
fered  coming  from  South  Carolina  and 
Maryland.  Several  carloads  of  tomatoes 
were  received  from  California  last  week, 
but  met  with  rather  an  indifferent  de¬ 
mand.  Lettuce  has  been  arriving  quite 
freely  from  New  Jersey,  a  crate  of  two 
dozen  heads  selling  all  the  way  from  25c 
to  $1.25,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
stook  offered.  Most  of  the  root  crops  and 
Fa  1  greens  now  being  received  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  are  from  nearby  sources  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Spinach  has  been  selling  slowly 
at  25  to  50c  per  %-bu.  basket,  and  kale 
sold  mostly  around  25c  a  basket.  Pump¬ 
kins  and  turnips  were  very  slow,  there 
being  practically  no  sale  for  turnips  un¬ 
less  the  stock  looked  very  attractive. 
Sweet  potatoes  showed  little  strength, 
best  New  Jersey  yellow  varieties  ranging 
from  65  to  90c  per  %-bu.  basket.  Mush¬ 
rooms  have  been  quite  plentiful,  resulting 
in  a  weak  market,  3-lb.  baskets  ranging 
from  65c  to  $1.25.  Cabbage  has  recently 
slumped  rather  badly,  due  to  heavier  ar¬ 
rivals,  but  onions  have  been  fairly  active 
and  prices  showed  some  improvement. 
Rest  New  York  Danish  cabbage  has  been 
wholesaling  at  $15  to  $18  per  ton,  and 
best  yellow  onions  from  the  same  State 
brought  $3  to  $3.25  per  100-lb.  sack. 
Cauliflower  sold  fairly  on  a  steady  to  firm 
market,  and  white  potatoes  held  about 
steady  last  week.  Green  Mountain  po¬ 
tatoes  from  Maine  in  150-lb.  sacks  ranged 
from  $2.75  to  $3  ;  New  York  State  Round 
Whites  sold  around  $2.50  a  sack’,  and 
Pennsylvania  Round  White  $2.25  to  82.65 
per  sack,  some  of  the  stock  being  poorly 
graded.  The  earlot  movement  of  potatoes 
so  far  this  season  from  late  producing 
States  is  fully  as  heavy  as  a  year  asm, 
and  in  view  of  the  smaller  crop  and  the 
good  industrial  conditions,  the  prospects 
for  a  good  potato  market  are  brighter 
than  last  year.  Eastern  grapes  are  about 
through  and  prices  have  been  a  little  high¬ 
er  in  Philadelphia  during  the  past  few 
days.  Apples  held  about  steady,  there 
being  a  fair  call  for  fancy  fruit  ;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  A2%-in  ctayman  brought  84.50 
to  $4.75 ;  Baldwin  around  $4.50.  and 
Maryland  2%-in.  Yorks  $3.50  a  barrel. 
From  now  on  earlot  receipts  will  become 
increasingly  important,  as  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  Southern  and  Western  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  be  received  during  the 
next  few  months. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

We  are  now  coming  to  the  period  of 
the  smallest  egg  production,  and  high- 
grade  fresh  eggs  are  always  in  good  de¬ 
mand.  Many  receipts  often  contain 
enough  shrunken  or  otherwise  defective 
eggs  to  throw  them  out  of  the  class  for 
the  best  trade  and  into  the  grades  which 
compete  with  storage  stock.  Such  eggs 
have  not  been  selling  any  too  readily,  but 
tl  market  has  been  very  firm  on  really 
high  quality  fresh  eggs,  prices  "-jumping 
2  to  3c  a  dozen  on  some  days,  and  from 
October  30  to  November  6  a  gain  of  9c  a 
dozen  was  made,  nearby  and  Western  ex¬ 
tra  firsts  selling  at  60c  a  dozen.  Refrig¬ 
erator  extra  firsts  have  ben  quoted  at  35c 
a  dozen,  and  firsts  30  to  32c.  Cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  in  Philadelphia  are  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago,  and  on  Nov.  3  the 
total  holdings  for  four  large  cities  were 
about  20,000  cases  heavier  than  last  year 
at  that  time,  not  a  very  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition  for  those  having  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  eggs  in  storage,  nearly  all  of 
whiclvmust  be  moved  by  February  1.  The 
preliminary  report  for  the  United  States 
for  November  1  on  cold  storage  of  eggs 
shows  6.65S.000  cases  on  hand,  compared 
with  5.726.000  cases  a  year  ago. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  fairly  good 
market  for  fancy  live  poultry  during  ttm 
past  week ;  but  on  ordinary  qualities, 
which  have  been  plentiful,  trading  has 
been  slow.  Price  changes  have  not  been 
marked,  best  live  fowl,  5  lbs.  or  over,  sell¬ 
ing  mostly  around  28c  per  lb.,  those  aver¬ 
aging  a  pound  smaller  selling  for  about 
25c,  and  small  sizes  and  White  Leghorns 
bringing  a  little  under  20c-  per  lb.  Near¬ 
by  live  chickens  held  steady,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  being  for  the  1%-lb.  and  the  3%  to 
4-lb.  birds,  these  seling  up  to  26c  per  lb. ; 
those  averaging  2%  to  3  lbs.  selling  rath¬ 
er  slowly  at  20  to  22c  per  lb.  The  dressed 
poultry  market  showed  a  little  weakness 
tinder  freer  offerings,  heavy  fowl  drop¬ 
ping  2c  during  the  past  week  ;  4%  to  5-lb. 
barreled-packed.  dry-picked  fowl  selling 
at  30c.  prices  graduating  downward  ac¬ 
cording  to  size;  3-lb.  sizes  selling  at  20  to 
21c.  Chickens  were  rather  quiet,  nearby 
1%  to  2-lb.  sizes  ranging  32  to  36c._the 
heavy  chickens  selling  generally  at  27  to 
31c  per  lb.  Fancy  nearby  ducklings  ad¬ 
vanced  to  37c  per  lb. 

TIAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  generally  ruled  firm, 
but  there  have  been  few  price  changes  dur¬ 


ing  the  past  week  or  10  days.  Desirable 
grades  of  hay  were  kept  well  cleaned  up, 
No.  1  Timothy  selling  at  $28  to  $29  a 
ton ;  No.  2  for  about  $26.50,  and  the  best 
light  clover  mixed  at  $27  to  $27.50  a  ton. 
Rye  straw  was  steadily  held  at  $22  a  ton 
for  the  best,  and  wheat  and  oat  straw 
continued  unchanged  at  $16  to  $16.50  a 
ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c; 
round  steak,  lb.,  24c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  30c  ;  veal  cutlets,  lb., 
40c;  veal  chops,  lb..  30c;  woodchuck,  lb., 
30c;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  35c;  eels, 
dressed,  lb.,  28c ;  pigs.  4  weeks  old,  each, 
$4;  milk  goats,  each,  $25. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  30c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30c;  geese,  lb..  30c; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broilers,  lb..  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
35c  ;  heavy  fowls,  lb.,  35c  ;  geese,  lb.,  35c  ; 
ducks,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

*  Eggs,  white,  extra,  72c;  duck  eggs, 
82c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk.  qt„  5c; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt..  75c;  goats’ 
milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints.  53c; 
best  dairy,  lb.,  50c ;  cheese,  cream,  lb., 
32c ;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Apples,  bu..  $1  to  $1.75 ;  selected  ap¬ 
ples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  grapes,  lb.,  10c; 
pears,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  shell  beans,  lb., 
10c ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  9c ;  beets,  bunch.  5c ; 
bu.,  $1.40;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  carrots,  lb. 
5c;  bu.,  $1.25;  cauliflower,  lb..  8c;  cel¬ 
ery,  3  bunches,  25c;  citron,  lb..  10c;  pep¬ 
pers,  green,  doz.,  25c ;  kale,  peck.  20c ; 
lettuce,  head,  5c;  Boston,  head.  10c; 
onions,  lb..  6c;  bu.,  $2.75;  pickling 
onions,  qt..  12c;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  pota¬ 
toes.  peck.  30c;  bu..  $1.15;  pumpkins, 
each,  10  to  15c;  radishes,  bunch.  5c; 
Summer  squash,  lb..  3c;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  5c ;  sauerkraut,  qt..  15c ;  Swiss  chard, 
lb..  10c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  3c;  turnips,  bunch, 
5c ;  bu.„  80c. 

Sweet  cider,  gal..  40c;  bread,  loaf.  5c; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb..  5c;  clover  honey, 
card,  23c;  strained  honey,  lb.,  18c;  pop¬ 
corn.  shelled.  3  lbs..  25c;  butternuts,  bu  , 
$1.50;  walnuts,  qt.,  15c;  apple  vinegar, 
qt..  35c ;  sweet  potatoes.  8  lbs.,  25c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb..  12  to  13c ;  heavy,  lb.. 
10%  ;  veal,  lb.,  14c ;  mutton,  lb..  18  to 
20c”  lamb,  lb.,  25  to  35c;  beef,  lb.,  8  to 
14c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  23  to  25e; 
chickens,  lb..  20  to  26c  ;  fowls,  lb.,  20  to 
28c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens,  each, 
75c ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry  —  Ducks,  lb..  45c; 
chickens,  lb..  40  to  45c  ;  fowls,  lb.,  40c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30  to  50c. 

Butter,  lb.,  60c;  eggs,  70  to_75c;  duck 
eggs,  80c;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  35  to  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2  ;  grapes,  lb.,  7  to 
8c;  pears,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.50;  peaches, 
bu.,  $1.75  to.  $2;  beans,  bu..  $3.50  to  $8; 
beets,  bu..  90c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  bu.,  75  to 
85c;  celery,  doz.  bunches.  50  to  75c; 
endive,  doz.  heads,  50  to  75c ;  garlic,  lb., 
10c;  honey,  65  to  75c;  per  cap.  25  to 
30c ;  lettuce,  head.  doz..  40  to  50c ;  per 
head.  5  to  6c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2: 
parsley,  doz.  bunches.  50  to  60c ;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.20 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  30c ;  rutabagas,  bu.,  75c ;  tur¬ 
nips.  bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ;  peppers,  green,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  cauliflower,  head.  10  to 
15c;  per  crate.  75c  to  $1.50;  mushrooms, 
qt..  45c;  pumpkins,  each.  10  to  20c; 
Winter  squash,  crate.  75c  to  $1;  per  lb., 
2  to  2%c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton.  $20;  No.  2,  $15; 
straw,  ton.  $14  to  $17 ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1  ; 
oats,  bu..  60c ;  corn,  bu.,  95c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  14  to  18c; 
forequarters,  lb..  14  to  15c ;  hindquarters, 
lb..  19  to  20c- ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  12 
to  1.3c;  heavy,  lb..  10  to  11c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  24  to  25c  ;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
17  to  19c ;  mutton,  lb.,  9  to  12c ;  veal,  lb., 
19  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb..  20  to  23c ; 
fowls,  lb..  18  to  24c;  stags,  lb..  12  to 
15c ;  old  roosters,  lb..  12c ;  guinea  fowls, 
each.  30  to  50c ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c ; 
ducks,  lb..  20  to  23c  ;  geese,  lb.,  18  to  22c  ; 
rabbits,  live,  pair.  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  30  to  35c ; 
eggs,  60  to  70c. 

Apples — Baldwin,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25; 
Gravenstei'n,  bu..  $2;  Greening,  $1  to 
$1.10;  Twenty  Ounce,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
King.  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Chestnuts,  lb..  30c  ;  grapes.  14-qt.  bas¬ 
ket.  $1.10  to  $1.15  ;  prunes,  fresh.  14-qt. 
basket,  $1.15  to  $1.20:  German,  basket, 
90c  to  $1 ;  pears,  Keiffer.  basket,  50  to 
60c;  Seckel.  basket.  75r  to  $Y;  quince3, 
basket,  70  to  75c;  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Beets,  bu..  90c  to  $1 :  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  50  to  75c ;  red,  doz.  heads.  90c  to 
$1 ;  cabbage,  ton.  $12  to  $15  ;  carrots,  bu., 
50  to  55c;  cauliflower,  doz..  75c  to  $1.50; 
celery,  doz.  stalks,  40  to  50c ;  -  horserad 
ish,  lb..  10  to  12c;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  25 
to  35c;  Boston,  crate.  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
onions.  yellowr.  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.65;  Span¬ 
ish.  crate.  $2.50;  parsnips,  market  bas¬ 
ket.  60  to  70c ;  peppers,  green,  basket.  $1 
to  $1.25:  red.  basket.  $1.25  to  $1.50: 
parsley,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c ;  potatoes, 


bu.,  90c  to  $1;  romaine,  doz.  heads,  25  to 
50c;  radishes,  market  basket,*50  to  65c; 
rutabagas,  bu..  75  to  80c ;  spinach,  bu., 
65  to  75c ;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  1%  to 
2c ;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl.,  $3.25  to  $3.50 ; 
tomatoes,  ripe,  basket,  75c ;  green,  bas¬ 
ket,  25  to  30c. 

Beans,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs.,  red 
marrow,  $6  white  marrow,  $8 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney.  $6 ;  white  kidney,  $7 ;  pea.  $4.75 ; 
medium.  $4.75 ;  yellow  eye,  $5.50 ;  im¬ 
perials,  $6. 

Hides — Steers,  No.  1,  lb.,  6c;  No.  2. 
5c ;  cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  6c ;  No.  2, 
5c;  bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  5c;  horsehides, 
each,  $2  to  $3;  sheep  skins,  each.  50c  to 
$1.50;  calf,  No.  1.  13c;  No.  2,  12c; 
lambs,  50c  to  $1.50;  shearlings,  25  to 
75c;  wool,  fleece,  lb.,  40c;  unwashed,  me¬ 
dium,  40c. 

Wheat,  $1.05  to  $1.07 ;  corn,  bu..,  $1.10 
to  $1.12;  oats,  bu.,  51  to  52e ;  rye,  80 
to  82c. 

Hay.  timothy,  No.  1,  ton,  $23 ;  clover 
or  Alfalfa,  $18  to  $20;  mixed  hay,  $18 
to  $20;  oat  straw,  $14  to  $16;  wheat 
straw,  $14  to  $16;  rye  straw,  ton,  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER—  CHEESE - EGGS 

Butter,  firm ;  creamery,  40  to  54c ; 
dairy,  crocks,  38  to  42c ;  common,  20  to 
25c.  Cheese,  quiet ;  new  daisies,  flats, 
27  to  28c ;  longhorns,  28  to  29c ;  Lim- 
burger,  31  to  32c;  Swiss,  24  to  35c.  Eggs, 
steady ;  hennery,  56  to  72e ;  State  and 
Western  candled.  44  to  54c ;  storage,  34 
to  40c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  turkey,  42  to 
46c ;  fowl.  23  to  33c  ;  chickens,  26  to  32c ; 
broilers,  23  to  40c ;  old  roosters,  20  to 
22c;  ducks,  23  to  30c;  geese.  20  to  22c. 
Live  poultry,  quiet;  turkeys,  35  to  45c; 
fowls,  17  to  25c;  chickens,  18  to  24c; 
old  roosters.  16  to  17c;  ducks,  20  to  25c; 
geese,  16  to  20c.  Pigeons,  pair,  25  to  35c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  active ;  McIntosh,  Jonathan, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  Fameuse,  Northern 
Spy,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  Twenty  Ounce,  Weal¬ 
thy,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  King,  Pound  Sweet, 
Hubbardson,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Greenings, 
Tollman  Sweet,  $1  to  $1.25;  windfalls, 
50  to  75c.  Potatoes,  firm ;  home-grown, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1;  seconds,  40  to  50c; 
sweets,  bbl.,  $3.75  to  $4. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  about  gone;  all  sorts,  bu., 
V5c  to  $1.  Cantaloupes,  going;  crate,  $2 
to  $2.25;  Arizona  flat.  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
honey  dews,  casabas,  $2  to  $2.50. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  dull  ;  Bartletts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
Duchess,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Keiffers,  75c  to 
$1.  Plums,  scarce;  4-qt.  basket,  35  to 
40c ;  prunes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Quinces, 
slow ;  bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Grapes,  home¬ 
grown.  20-lb.  basket.  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Pa¬ 
cific  coast,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Cran¬ 
berries,  50-lb.  box,  $4.25  to  $4.75. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  firm ;  white  kidney,  marrow, 
cwt..  $10  to  $10.50 ;  red  kidney.  $8  to 
$8.50;  pea,  medium.  $7  to  $7.50.  Onions, 
steady;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
State,  cwt.,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $2.75  to  $3. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady ;  beans,  green  and 
wax.  hamper.  60c  to  $2 ;  beets,  bu.,  90c 
to  $1.10 ;  cabbage,  bu..  90c  to  $1 ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  cauliflower,  bu., 
50c  to  $1 ;  celery,  bunch,  25  to  75c ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  doz.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  egg  plant, 
doz..  $2.75  to  $3 ;  endive,  doz.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  lettuce.  2-doz.  box,  $2  to  $2.25; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches.  40  to  50c- ;  pars¬ 
nips.  bu..  $1.50  to  $2 ;  peppers,  bu..  $2 
to  $3 ;  pumpkins,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  30c  ;  spinach, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1; ’squash,1  cwt..  $2  to  $3; 
tomatoes,  10-lb.  basket.  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.35;  yel¬ 
low.  55  to  65c ;  vegetable  oyster,  doz. 
bunches,  90c  to  $1. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet;  white  comb.  20  to  23c; 
dark.  10  to.  18c.  Maple  products,  in¬ 
active;  sugar,  lb.,  10  to  18c;  syrup,  gal., 
$1  to  $1.50. 

FEED 

Hay.  firm ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $17  to 
$20 ;  clover  mixed.  $16  to  $19 ;  rye  straw. 
$12  to  $15 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw,  $10  to 
$12.  Wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton.  $32.50; 
middlings,  $32.50 ;  red  dog,  $36.50 ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $49.95;  oil  meal,  $45;  hom¬ 
iny,  $42;  gluten.  $49.15;  oat  feed,  $16.50; 
rye  middlings,  $32.40.  J.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

November  8,  1923. 

MILK 

November  milk  prices  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  as  follows :  League  Pool,  Class 
1.  $3.45;  class  2A.  $2.25;  class  2B, 
$2.40;  class  2C.  $2.35;  class  3,  $2.20. 

Non-pool  flat  price,  $3.05 ;  class  1, 
$3.10;  class  2.  $2. 

Sheffield  Farms,  flat  price,  $3.05. 

Under  the  flat  price  the  buyer  takes  all 
the  milk  produced  and  the  quotation  is 
for  3  per  cent  milk  at  the  200-mile  zone. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.52%  @$0.53 

Good  to  choice  . 

.45 

@ 

.51 

Lower  grades  . 

.40 

@ 

.42 

Dairy,  best  . 

.50 

@ 

.51 

Common  to  good  . . .  . 

.40 

@ 

.48 

Packing  stock  . 

.28 

@ 

.32 

Danish  . 

.47 

@ 

.4S 

Argentine  . 

CHEESE 

.42 

@ 

.44 

Full  cream  specials  . .  .$0.26%  @.$0.27% 

Average  run  . 24% @  .25% 

Skims  . 10  @  .19 

Utica,  N.  Y.  market .  -22% 

EGGS 

Receipts  contain  a  good  many  pullet 
eggs.  These  sell  from  40  to  45c  for  very 
small  to  55  to  60c  for  larger  approaching 
normal  size,  all  fresh  stock. 


White,  choice  to  fancy  _ $0.83@$0.84 

Medium  to  good . 60@  .75 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best..  .73@  .75 

Gathered,  best . 62 @  .64 

Common  to  good . 42(7?  .50 

Storage,  best  . 42(7/]  .45 

Common  to  good . 30@  .40 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.22@$0.29 

Chickens  . 22(7/;  .24 

Roosters  . 14(7?  .15 

Ducks  . 24@  .28 

Geese  . 24  @  .25 

Turkeys  . 40@  .45 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  Spring  . 

Old,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Chickens,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz... 

9  to  10  lbs . 

6  to  8  lbs . 

Spring  guineas,  pair  . 

FRUIT 


$0.50@$0.62 
.40@  .41 

.30(7?  .35 

.41  @  .42 

.33  @  .40 

.21(7/  .30 

.15(7?  .19 

.25(7?  .28 

.35(7?  .38 

7.50(7?  9.00 
6.00(7?  7.00 
3.00(7?  5.75 
1.00@  1.60 


Apples — McIntosh,  bbl 

Wealthy  . 

Winter  Banana  . . . 

King  . 

Twenty  Ounce  . . . 

Delicious  . 

Jonathan  . 

Wolf  River  . 

Grimes  . 

York  . 

Blush  . 

Pears — Bartlett,  bbl. 

Bu.  basket  . 

Seckel,  bbl . 

Kieffer,  bbl . 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket 

8-till  crate  . 

Cranberries,  bbl,  . . . 
Crabapples,  bu . 


- $4.00@10.00 

. 2.50(7/  5.00 

.  2.50@  4.00 

.  3.00 (7?  4.50 

. 3.00(7?  4.25 

.  2.00(7?  5  00 

. 2.00(7?  3.50 

.  2.50(7?  5.50 

. 2.50(7?  3.00 

.  2.00 (7?  4.00 

. 2.50@  4.50 

.  5.00@10.00 

.  1.00@  3.25 

. 5.00(7?10.00 

.  1.50@  4.50 

.  1.00@  1.25 

.  1.25(7?  1.50 

.  7.00@  9.00 

.  1.50@  5.00 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

100-lb.  bag  . 

Ton  . 

Collards,  Va.,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Parsley,  bu . . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Peppers,  bu . . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .  . . . 

Spinach,  bu.  . . 

Peas.  N.  C.,  bu.  basket  . .  .  . 

Squash,  bbl.  . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  . 

Tux-nips,  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bunches  ... 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts. 


$1.00@$1.25 
1.00@  1.25 
1.65(7?  180 
1.50@  1.75 
19.00@22.00 
•75@  1.25 
.75(7?  1.00 
1.00(7?  1.25 
4.00@  5.00 
.75@  4.00 
2.00 @  3.00 
1.00@  1.75 
1.50@  2.50 
3.00@  6.00 
1.00@  1.50 
.50@  1.00 
3.00 @  6.00 
1.75(7?  2.00 
1.00(7?  3.50 
1.00(7?  3.00 
1.25  @  1.50 
3.50@  4.50 
2.00@  3.00 
•1S@  .28 

•  1.00@  1.75 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay— Timothy,  No.  1  . .  .$29.00@$30.00 

No.  2  .  26.00@  28.00 

No.  3  .  23.00@  24.00 

Straw — Rye  .  21.00@  22.00 

BEANS 


Pea.  100  lbs . $6.50@$7.00 

Medium  .  5.25@  5.50 

Red  kidney .  7.50@  8.00 

Turtle  soup  . 6.00(7?  6.75 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B.  bottled,  qt .  ’io 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt .  .10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt .  12 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt .  *17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt. . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.59@  .60 

Cheese  . .34  @  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 90@  .92 

Gathered  . 50@  .65 

Fowls  . 35(7?  .45 

Chickens,  lb . 45(7?  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 50(7?  .55 

Potatoes,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Onions,  lb.  . 05(7?  .10 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@  .20 
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They  have  more 

than  strength 


How  an  added  quality  gives  “U.  S.”  Boots  longer  wear 


Rugged  strength — that’s  what  most  farmers 
look  for  when  they  buy  boots.  Strength  to 
stand  kicking  around  the  barnyard — tramp¬ 
ing  over  rough  ground  —  through  ice  and 
slush. 

“U.  S.”  Boots  are  built  strong.  But 
they’ve  got  something  more  than  strength. 

Into  every  “U.  S.”  Boot  is  put  one  of  the 
most  elastic  rubber  compounds  ever 
used  in  boot  construction. 

Cut  a  strip  of  rubber  from  a  “  U.  S.”  Boot 
— and  you’d  find  it  would  stretch  more  than 
five  times  its  length  without  breaking! 

The  tough  fabric  reinforcements  of  “U.  S.” 
Boots  are  anchored  in  solid  rubber  as  live 
as  an  elastic  band. 

That’s  why  “U.  S.”  Boots  have  unusual 
flexibility  as  well  as  strength.  That’s  why 
they  stand  constant  strains  without  crack¬ 
ing  or  breaking.  That’s  why  bending  and 


flexing  thousands  of  times  each  day  leave 
them  tough  and  resisting.  And  that’s  why 
thousands  of  farmers  in  every  section  of  the 
country  are  turning  to  “U.  S.  ”  today. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  “U.  S.”  It  will  pay 
you  to  get  the  longest  wear  a  boot  can 
give  you. 


Other  “U.  S.”  Footwear  built 
for  long ,  hard  service 

You’ll  find  every  type  of  rubber 
footwear  in  the  big  “U.  S.”  line. 
There’s  the  “U.  S.”  Walrus,  the 
famous  all -rubber  overshoe — the 
“U.  S.”  Bootee,  a  lace  rubber 
work-shoe  for  spring  and  fall — 
“U.  S.”  Arctics  and  Rubbers — all 
styles  and  sizes  for  the  whole 
family.  Look  for  the  “U.  S.” 
trademark  whenever  you  buy — 
the  honor  mark  of  the  largest 
rubber  organization  in  the  world. 


thb  instbp — A  boot  has  no  lac¬ 
ing  in  front,  like  a  shoe,  to  give 
as  you  walk.  Every  mile  you  go, 
the  rubber  bends  and  buckles  900 
times.  We’ve  put  a  series  of  gradu¬ 
ated  reinforcing  layers  into  the 
instep ,  combining  unusual  flexi¬ 
bility  with  surprising  strength. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


A  strip  of  rubber  cut  from  a  “ U .  S.”  Boot 
stretches  more  than  5  times  its  length  with - 
out  breaking  —  and  snaps  back  into  shape 
like  an  elastic  band.  This  live,  elastic  rub - 
ber  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  unusual 
flexibility  and  long  wear  of  “U.  S.”  Boots . 
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Tire  Values  Are  at  the  Peak 


You  can  see  from  the  above  simple  chart  how 
consistently  Goodyear  Tire  prices  have  been 
kept  below  the  average  price  level  for  all  com¬ 
modities. 

Today  Goodyear  values  are  at  the  peak;  Good¬ 
year  prices,  for  example,  being  45%  below  those 
of  1920,  and  39%  below  those  even  of  1914. 

In  the  face  of  these  low  figures,  Goodyear  Tires 
are  better  than  ever  before,  in  every  respect  of  per¬ 
formance,  reliability  and  freedom  from  trouble. 

Embodying  highest-grade  long-staple  cotton,  the 
improved  and  longer-wearing  All-Weather 
Tread — they  are  the  greatest  money’s  worth  you 
ever  bought. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  buy  Goodyear  Tires. 
Prices  are  low  and  quality  was  never  so  high. 


Made  in  all  sizes  for 
Passenger  Cars  and  Trucks 


siiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHMiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiHiiiiu: 
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II*  Intensive  Strawberry  II 
Culture 

By  LOUIS  GRATON 

||  This  book  has  grown  out  of  Mr.  H 
||  Graton’s  more  than  40  years’  experi-  || 
||  ence  as  a  successful  strawberry  cul-  II 
||  turist.  Of  special  value  to  the  home  || 
|!  gardener  and  small  commercial  || 
||  grower,  producing  high  quality  ber-  l| 
II  ries  and  plants.  Price,  $1.00.  For  || 
11  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  11 
||  333  West  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 


To  Introduce  Our 


Cut  Glass  PIECES  *1 

Large  7  in.  berry  bowl  and  handsome  but- 
ter“tub”,  both  cut  in  striking  floral  pattern, 
for  only  $1.  A  tvonderful  value.  Both  very 
useful.  Both  charming  as  separate  holiday 
gifts.  Send  $  1  cash,  money  order  or  check. 

If  west  of  the  Mississippi,  add  25c  post¬ 
age.  Money  back  if  you’re  not  delighted. 

Dept.  R-ll  Krystal  Kraftcrs  Trenton, N.J. 


A  Man  Who  is  Deaf  Has  Many  Strange  Experiences 

Some  are  amusing  while  others  are  pathetic  and  some¬ 
times  even  tragic. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood  has  been  deaf  for  years  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  marveled  at  his  cheerful  disposition 
and  his  ability  to  lead  such  an  active  life  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  defective  hearing.  Mr.  Collingwood  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  new  book  that  gives  many  interesting  insights  into 
the  life  of  one  who  is  hard  of  hearing. 

Adventures  in  Silence 

It  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures 
that  the  writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to 
hear.  It  pictures  the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
hear  the  voice  of  their  friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the 
laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in  an  interesting  way, 
many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have  noticed 
about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst 
of  temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story 
that  only  Mr.  Collingwood  can  write. 

The  book  contains  288  pages  and  is  beautifully  bound  in 
cloth.  The  price  is  only  $1.  Just  send  a  bill,  check  or 
money  order  today  and  the  book  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Leaf  Blight  or  Shot-hole  of  the  Plum 

I  have  a  plum  tree  which  I  put  in 
three  years  ago.  It  was  full  of  bloom  this 
year,  and  set  a  small  crop.  Recently  the 
leaves  began  to  curl,  and  now  the  tree  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  dying.  j.  n.  h. 

Rutherford,  N.  J. 

The  leaves  that  you  sent  were  suffer¬ 
ing  severely  from  the  leaf-blight  or  shot- 
hole  fungus,  as  it  is  variously  called.  The 
trouble  is  caused  by  several  species  of 
fungi,  Coccomyces  Prunopliorae  being  the 
most  common  one.  The  disease  first 
manifests  itself  on  the  leaves  as  circular 
areas,  which  soon  dry  up  and  fall  away, 
or  result  in  yellow  leaves.  The  European 
varieties  are  readily  defoliated,  while  the 
Japanese  varieties  lose  few  leaves,  though 
they  are  riddled  with  holes.  The  fungus 
winters  over  on  the  old  leaves  on  the 
ground,  and  about  the  time  that  the  first 
new  leaves  are  appearing  the  spores  are 
blown  to  them  and  produce  slight  dis¬ 
colored  areas  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 
These  areas  become  larger  and  reddish- 
brown  in  appearance  in  another  week 
and  later  the  centers  may  drop  out,  as 
already  described,  giving  the  leaves  the 
appearance  of  having  been  perforated 
with  small  shot.  Spores  continue  to  be 
discharged  throughout  the  season. 

Control  consists  in  removing  the  source 
of  infection  from  old  leaves  and  in  spray¬ 
ing  with  lime-snlphur,  1  to  50.  just  when 
the  shucks  are  off  the  fruits,  about  two 
weeks  later,  and  again  just  before  the 
fruit  ripens.  H.  B.  T. 


Plum  Pits  for  Germination 

What  care  is  likely  to  preserve  in  plum 
pits  the  highest  germinative  quality  ?  Can 
seeds  of  other  fruits  be  treated  the  same 
as  pits?  s.  G. 

Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

There  are  two  factors  identified  with 
the  proper  handling  of  plum  pits.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  viable 
seed — not  an  easy  task.  Some  species 
and  varieties  of  plums  will  produce  a  high 
percentage  of  healthy  seed,  while  others 
will  not.  In  general,  the  native  American 
plums  produce  more  viable  seed  than  do 
the  more  common  European  sorts.  Seeds 
from  cross-pollinated  orchards  is  more  apt 
to  be  good  than  that  from  orchards  of 
one  variety. 

The  next  step  is  to  store  the  seed 
properly.  It  is  customary  to  bury  the 
pits  in  sand  out  of  doors  in  the  Fall.  A 
recent  suggestion  is  to  store  the  pits  in  a 
box  of  sand  in  an  icehouse,  or  even  in 
an  icebox.  At  all  events,  it  is  fairly  well 
established  that  fruit  seeds  require  cool, 
moist  surroundings  over  a  period  of  from 
several  weeks  to  several  months  before 
they  will  germinate.  H.  B.  T. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Four  men  driving  a 
large  automobile  robbed  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  at  Ottawa,  Ivan.,  November 
2,  of  all  the  cash  in  the  vault  and  safe, 
estimated  at  $25,000  and  $100,000  in 
bonds  and  escaped. 

Five  motor  bandits,  wearing  handker¬ 
chiefs  for  masks,  November  2  held  up  the 
paymaster  of  the  John  Wyeth  &  Bros. 
Chemical  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  robbed  him  of  a  $4,700  payroll. 

Five  bandits  armed  with  riiles,  robbed 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Bakerton,  I’a., 
November  2.  and  escaped  with  $2,000, 
after  wounding  one  man  and  stealing  three 
automobiles.  Twice  the  bandits’  ma¬ 
chines  broke  down.  Each  time  they  stole 
another  car. 

Smashing  the  windows  of  a  sedan  auto¬ 
mobile,  four  armed  bandits  November  2 
robbed  two  messengers  of  the  Dominion 
Forge  and  Stamping  Company  of  $5,000 
they  were  transporting  from  a  bank 
at  WalkervMle,  Ontario.  The  bandits 
‘escaped  in  an  automobile. 

Three  persons  were  drowned  November 
4  when  an  automobile  in  which  four  per¬ 
sons  were  returning  from  Belding  to 
Lowell,  Mich.,  crashed  through  the  rail¬ 
ing  of  a  bridge  spanning  the  Flat  River, 
and  plunged  into  the  stream.  The  dead 
are  Miss  Winnie  McCall.  16;  Miss  Thel¬ 
ma  Smith.  16,  both  of  Lowell,  and  Earl 
.Tudson.  17.  of  Saranac.  The  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  partv.  Faul  Weber,  17,  of  Sara¬ 
nac.  freed  himself  from  the  submerged 
automobile  and  swam  ashore. 

Whiskv  valued  at  between  $50,000  and 
$100,000  was  taken  November  4  from  the 
Wakem  &  McLaughlin  liquor  warehouse 
in  Chicago  bv  nine  men  who  backed  a 
motor  truck  to  the  loading  platform, 
transferred  the  whisky  by  elevator  from 


the  second  floor,  and  then  escaped.  Two 
of  the  gang  stood  guard  over  Harry 
Doherty,  watchman,  forcing  him  to  make 
his  rounds  and  pull  his  alarm  boxes  while 
the  others  transferred  the  liquor.  Thirty- 
seven  barrels  of  whisky  valued  at  $50.(XX) 
were  stolen  from  the  warehouse  about 
three  months  ago. 

The  station  building  at  Ellwood,  N.  Y., 
a  crossing  stop  on  the  Buffalo-Niagara 
Falls  Highspeed  Line,  was  knocked  five 
feet  off  its  foundation  November  3  when 
a  two-car  International  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  train  hurled  an  automobile  against  it 
from  a  distance  of  fifty  feet.  Joseph 
Capello,  driver  of  the  car,  was  thrown 
through  the  top.  He  was  taken  to  a 
Buffalo  hospital  apparently  dying. 

A  band  of  robbers  estimated  from  14  to 
20.  robbed  two  banks  at  Spencer,  Ind.. 
November  6,  of  approximately  $15,000, 
and  wounded  two  citizens.  Traveling  in 
four  automobiles,  the  robbers  first  isolated  I 
the  town  by  cutting  all  telephone  and 
telegraph  wires,  _  then  nosted  guards  to 
pre\  ent  interruption  while  they  blew  open 
the  bank  vaults. 

Magistrate  Folwell,  sitting  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  court,  Brooklyn,  ]NT.  Y.,  November 
6  was  told  by  Frank  Zollner,  a  general 
manager  for  the  Sheffield  Farms  Com¬ 
pany,  that  $60,000  worth  of  milk  has  been 
stolen  during  the  last  ten  months  from 
Brooklyn  retail  stores  and  milk  depots.1 
He  urged  high  bail  for  Max  Newman,  a 
milk  wagon  driver,  ofl  2036  East  Ninety- 
sixth  Street,  charged  with  the  theft  of  a 
can  of  milk  that  a  Sheffield  driver  had 
left  at  a  store  at  421  Sumner  Avenue. 
Bail  was  fixed  at  $1,500. 

Twenty-seven*  men  were  killed  by  an 
explosion  in  the  Glen  Rogers  Mine  of  the 
Raleigh-AVyoming  Coal  Company  in  a 
remote  mountain  district,  25  miles  from 
Becldey,  W.  Va.,  November  6.  The  mine, 
which  is  one  of  the  deepest  in  West 
Virginia,  was  preparing  for  a  record 
production  day  and  75  miners  had  gone 
down  the  800  feet  of  shaft  to  their  work¬ 
ing  places  before  8  o’clock.  Fire  bosses 
had  inspected  the  mine  as  late  as  7:30 
o’clock  and  pronounced  it  safe. 

Alexander  Kyle,  coal  miner  from  Clin¬ 
ton,  Ind.,  on  his  way  back  to  Glasgow 
after  makimr  a  little  fortune  at  his  trade, 
was  halted  November  6  on  his  way  down 
the  New  York  Anchor  Line  pier  to  board 
the  steamship  Columbia  by  a  a  young  man 
in  a  vivid  check  suit,  who  asked  the  miner 
for  his  ticket  and  income  tax  blank.  After 
looking  it  over  the  young  man  made  pencil 
marks  on  the  blank  and  said  :  “There  is 
$90  more  due  on  this.’’  Kyle  protested 
and  the  young  man  said  :  ‘if  you  stand 
here  arguing  you’ll  miss  your  ship,  so 
you’d  btfcer  pay  or  you  will  be  detained.” 
Kyle  paid.  When  he  was  held  up  by  real 
officials  who  examine  credentials  they 
learned  that  he  had  been  swindled.  Pier 
detectives  went  looking  for  the  man  in 
the  loud  suit,  but  did  not  find  him. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  7-Feb.  24 — Short  Winter  courses 
in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticul¬ 
ture,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  20-  21 — New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  annual  meeting, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  17-24 — American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  20-24 — Annual  farm  exhibit, 
Monmouth  County  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Beach  Casino,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Nov.  24 — Annual  Meeting,  Monmouth 
County  Board  of  Agriculture,  Beach 
Casino,  Asbury  Park.  N.  J. 

Nov.  27-Dec,  1 — Poultry  Show,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. . 

Dec.  1-8 — International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  4-6 — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting  and  ex¬ 
hibit,  Haddon  Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Dec.  13-15 — Fifth  annual  poultry  show, 
North  Bergen  County  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  Jersey.  Odd  Fellows  Hall, 
Westwood,  N.  J.  F.  T.  Barnes,  secre¬ 
tary,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

Jan.  1-12,  1924 — Virginia  Breeders’ 

and  Fanciers’  Association,  Inc.,  seven¬ 
teenth  annual  show,  Richmond,  Va.  Sec¬ 
retary,  J.  D.  ILalliban,  2914  East  Broad 
St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Jan.  15-18 — New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting.  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-18 — Trenton  Winter  Poultry 
Show,  Mercer  County  Poultry  Show, 
State  Armory,  Trenton.^  Le  Roy  Sked. 
secretary,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

Jan.  15-18 — Agriculture  Week.  Tren¬ 
ton.  N.  J. 

Feb.  20-22  —  Eastern  meeting  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Roy  P.  McPherson,  secre¬ 
tary,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Those  Bargain  Books 

No  more  orders  can  be  filled  for  the  $1 
bargain  package  of  books,  as  the  supply 
is  exhausted.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30,th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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“Starts 
every  time 

Hot 

or 

Cold" 


Cracking  of  Peaches 

Can  you  give  me  some  information  in 
regard  to  preventing  peaches  from  crack¬ 
ing  before  they  fully  mature  on  trees?  I 
have  a  number  of  seedling  trees  that  bear 
fruit  every  year.  They  range  from  three 
to  eight  years.  The  peaches  are  not  quite 
as  large  as  the  Elberta,  although  very 
near,  and  are  of  excellent  flavor.  I  find 
that  fully  90  per  cent  crack  open  on  one 
side,  whereas  trees  bearing  fruit  on  my 
nursery  stock  never  crack  ;  however,  they 
are  more  apt  to  be  caught  by  a  late  frost, 
and  we  only  have  a  crop  every  second  or 
third  year  on  these  grafted  trees.  Can 
this  be  controlled  by  any  special  fertilizer 
or  nitrate  of  soda?  H.  p.  F. 

Asheville.  N.  C. 

The  cracking  of  the  fruit  of  the  peach 
is  usually  caused  by  a  slowing  down  of 
the  growth  of  the  peach,  due  to  drought 
or  some  other  factor.  The  skin  loses 
some  of  its  elasticity,  and  when  moisture 
is  taken  in  rapidly  later,  the  skin  cracks 
to  allow  for  the  expansion.  Peaches  that 
are  well  tilled  and  receive  plenty  of  mois¬ 
ture  seldom  crack  unless  they  are  affected 
with  scab,  which  may  also  cause  the  skin 
to  lose  its  elasticity.  In  general,  tillage 
and  thorough  spraying  with  sufficient  fer¬ 
tilization  to  encourage  a  normal  growth, 
should  overcome  the  trouble. 

M.  A.  BLAKE. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


Fairbanks  'Morse 


engine 


C.  E.  Sumner,  Nettleton,  Miss.,  toys:  .  .  . 
"Three  years  ago  I  bought  a  *Z’.  I  have  not  spent 
one  penny  for  repairs.  It  starts  every  time  you 
call  on  it;  makes  no  difference,  hot  or  cold.  Uses 
less  fuel  for  power  developed  than  any  other  I 
ever  ran."  .  ...  R.  H.  Kingsbury,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  says:  .  .  .  "I  have  been  using  a ‘Z*  engine 
for  about  three  years  for  irrigation.  I  have  never 
suffered  a  loss  due  to  insufficient  water.” 

Over  350,000  users  have  approved  the  “Z” 
Engine.  No  matter  what  your  power  requirements, 
there  is  a  "Z”  Engine  to  exactly  suit  your  needs. 
Over  5,000  dealers  carry  these  engines  in  stock 
and  will  save  you  money  on  freight. 

Ilf  H.  P.  "Z”  (Battery  Equipt)  $  54.00 
iyi  H.  P.  “Z”  (Magneto  Equipt)  74.00 

3  H.  P."Z”  (Battery  Equipt)  90.00 
3  H.  P.  "Z”  (Magneto  Equipt)  1 10.00 
6  H.  P.  "Z”  (Magneto  Equipt)  170.00 
f.  o.  b.  factory 
Add  freight  to  your  town 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &.  CO. 

Manufacturer*  CHICAGO 

w  <» 

Eastern  Branches 
New  York  Baltimore  Boston 


BOSCH 


Type  600  Ignition  System  for 

FORDS 

Itisnotjustatimer.but  acom- 
plete  ignition  system— Makes 
a  wonderful  improvement  in 
Fords— insures  quick,  easy 
starts,  morepower  onthehills, 
smooth  running  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  Ask  about  SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER,  giving  deal¬ 
er’s  name. 


American  Bosch  Mafneto  Corp.  MO 
Box  2600  Springfield,  Mass.  « Lw 


9  Cords  in  10  Hours  by  one  man.  It’s  King  of  the 

woods.  Catalog  Y68  Free.  Established  1890. 

folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  1005  E.  75th  St,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Injured  Maple  Tree 

A  Japanese  maple  has  been  one  of 
the  attractive  features  of  my  yard,  es¬ 
pecially  while  in  bloom  during  the  Spring 
season.  During  the  past  Summer  I  dis¬ 
covered  a  crevice  in  the  side  and  a 
swarm  of  ants.  These  I  killed  with  in¬ 
secticide  and  I  do  not  see  any  ants  now. 
About  the  time  I  discovered  the  ants  I 
also  saw  a  fungus  growth  near  the 
ground.  This  has  increased,  and  there 
are  dead  shoots  from  the  branches  of 
the  tree.  What  can  I  do  to  save  it?  Be¬ 
fore  calling  in  a  "tree  doctor”  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  your  opinion.  H. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  description  of  the  trouble  sounds 
very  much  like  Winter  injury.  The  ants 
probably  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
crevice  other  than  an  endeavor  to  find 
food  there.  The  danger  is.  as  always 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  the  possibly 
entry  of  some  fungus  into  the  wound. 
Therefore  your  treatment  should  be  to 
clean  the  crevice  thoroughly,  cutting  away 
any  dead  or  diseased  wood  or  bark,  and 
to  disinfect  the  area  with  bichloride 
of  mercury  or  carbolic  acid.  A  Cover¬ 
ing  of  paint  will  be  good  insurance 
against  further  inroads  of  disease  organ¬ 
isms.  You  can  do  this  job  just  as  well 
as  a  "tree  doctor.”  H.  B.  T. 


The  Shot-hole  Borer 

I  have  a  small  orchard  of  cherry  trees 
which  are  infested  by  some  pest  which 
stings  the  limbs  of  the  tree,  leaving  a 
black  spot  and  causing  the  sap  to  run 
out,  and  the  limb  or  tree  dies.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  causes  this,  and  what  can  I 
do  for  it?  A.  B. 

From  the  description  given  it  seems 
probable  that  the  cherry  trees  are  infest¬ 
ed  by  the  shot-hole  borer,  although  A.  B. 
does  not  mention  the  round,  shot-like 
holes  which  appear  in  the  branches  later 
in  the  course  of  the  injury.  The  shot- 
hole  borer  attacks  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  where  the  injury  is  made  a 
mass  of  gummy  material  oozes  out  of  the 
bark.  Probably  this  material  in  many 
instances  serves  to  repel  the  beetles  and 
stops  further  injury  at  that  place.  As 
the  beetles  persist  in  their  attacks,  how¬ 
ever,  the  branches  and  perhaps  the  whole 
tree  eventually  dies,  and  the  bark  be¬ 
comes  filled  with  circular,  shot-like  holes. 
This  insect  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
pests  of  peaches,  plums  and  cherries,  and 
is  very  difficult  to  control. 

In  the  first  place,  the  trees  should  be 
cultivated  and  fertilized  in  order  to  keep 
them  thrifty  and  able  to  ward  off  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  beetles.  All  dead  branches 
should  be  cut  off  and  burned  in  order  to 
destroy  the  grubs  working  in  them.  If  a 
tree  becomes  so  badly  injured  that  it  is 
beyond  hope,  it  should  also  be  cut  down 
and  burned.  Hedgerows  growing  along 
the  sides  of  the  orchard  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed  and  cleaned  up  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  beetles  from  finding  congenial 
places  in  which  to  pass  the  Winter. 
Finally,  a  thick  coat  of  whitewash  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  trees  during  the  last  of' 
March,  first  part  of  July  and  the  first  of 
October  will  serve  to  protect  them  from 
the  attacks  of  this  pernicious  pest. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


TOP  NOTCH-4  Buckle  Corn  Belt 
An  "all  rubber  arctic  especially 
designed  lor  snow,  slush  or  mud 


The  mark  of 

good  rubber 
footwear 

THERE  is  a  good  reason  why 
the  Top  Notch  Cross  is  the 
mark  of  long  wear  in  rubber 
footwear — the  tread  that  guar¬ 
antees  mileage.  Every  pair 
of  Top  Notch  rubbers,  boots 
or  arctics  is  made  by  hand 
as  carefully  as  fine  leather 
custom-made  shoes. 


i 


From  start  to  finish  all  opera¬ 
tions  are  by  painstaking  hand 
work,  built  up  layer  by  layer 
of  rubber,  canvas  and  lining. 
The  materials  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  for  special 
quality  of  toughness,  elasticity 
and  appearance.  There  is  no 
uncertainty  or  guesswork. 
Every  vital  point  of  wear  is 
strongly  reinforced. 

Top  Notch  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear  costs  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  kind.  It  will  often 
give  twice  the  service.  There 
is  a  Top  Notch  dealer  in  your 
vicinity. 

BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 
Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear 


BEACON  FALLS,  CONN. 


A  GUARANTEE 


OF  MILEAGE 
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Wears  like  iron ! 


Ruff  Shod 


99 


This  wonderful  rubber  boot 
is  made  to  stand  up  under 
the  toughest  working  con- 
ditions  in  the  worst 
weather.  “Ruff  Shod”  is 
built  like  a  battle-ship,  but 
it’s  as  easy  to  wear  as 
an  old  shoe. 

The  extra  heavy  extension 
sole  protects  against 
snagged  or  chafed  uppers. 
“Ruff  Shod”  will  outwear 
any  other  rubber  boot ! 

Solid  Comfort 

The  semi-flexible  upper  makes 
walking  easy.  No  uncomfort¬ 
able  “break”  at  the  instep;  no 
“shucking”  up  and  down  at  the 
heel.  Solid  comfort  indeed, 
without  sacrificing  any  of  the 
splendid  wearing  qualities. 

Insist  upon  the  genuine  with 
the  White  Top  Band  and  the 
big  “C”  on  the  tough  White 
Tire  Sole. 


Sold  by 

Dealers  Everywhere 


Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Company 
175  Purchase  Street,  Boston 
New  York  City  Chicago 


FARM  BARGAINS 

NEAR 

WASHINGTON 

Let  me  send  you  this  interesting  free  booklet, 
telling  why  Southern  Md.  farmland  offers  the 
greatest  opportunities  to  the  ambitious  farmer. 

K.  A.  McRae,  Exec.  Sec. 

Southern  Maryland  Immigration  Commission 
College  Park,  Md. 


/CANVAS  COVERS n 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Protect  your  machines,  wagons  and  tools  from  the  sun 
and  storms  and  they  will  last  twice  as  long.  We  make 
canvas  covers  of  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices  todav 

BOWMAN  -  DURHAM  .  BOBBINS,  Inc.- 
Dept.  R,  26  Front  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WE  TAN  THEM— YOU  WEAR  THEM 

Wear  Fur  Clothing 

Made  From  Your  Own  Furs  and  Hides 

Stylish  garments,  warm  and  durable,  made  to  your 
order.  COW  hides  and  HORSE  hides  made  inlo 
coats  and  robes;  gloves  and  caps  from  the  trim¬ 
mings.  Vests,  caps,  robes,  gloves  and  rugs  made 
from  the  calf  skins  or  dog  skins.  Coon,  fox, 
skunk,  mink;  etc.,  into  scarfs,  muffs. stoles-  etc. 

Wear  furs  every  day — the  cost 
is  little  enough.  If  you  j 
use  your  own  pelts  you  i 
save  .r»0  to  70%. 

Free  Booklet 
H«»w  to  skin  ami  care  for 
pelts.  All  aboutsizes, styles  ' 
amlpricres.  Pom pt reliable 
service  from  specialists  in 
fur  tanning-,  manufact¬ 
uring:  and  taxidermy. 


Rochester 
Fur  Dressing  Co.,  Inc. 


525 

West  Avenue 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 


!By  JOHN 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  — Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


J.  DILLON?! 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  pr,  ved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth 


Price  $1.00 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Crop  Rotations  in  Florida 

I  am  inclosing  clipping  in  which  yon 
state  every  man  having  control  of  a  piece 
of  land  should  grow  rhubarb  and  as¬ 
paragus.  I  think  you  will  have  to  back 
up  one  or  two  steps  at  least.  For  more 
than  50  years  before  coming  to  Southern 
Florida  I  used  both  of  those  vegetables 
during  their  season,  and  used  the  canned 
products  when  they  were  out  of  season. 

When  I  landed  here  12  years  ago  I 
thought  I  would  have  rhubarb  and  as¬ 
paragus  the  entire  year,  so  one  of  the 
first  things  I  did  was  to  prepare  suitable 
beds.  I  secured  rootstocks  from  the 
North,  planted  them  and  they  grew,  and 
they  grew,  and  grew — never  ceased — like 
Peter  Finley’s  turnip.  I  began  using 
them  as  soon  as  possible  and  they  kept 
on  growing,  seeding,  and  getting  smaller 
and  liner  stalks.  It  seemed  they  could 
not  find  a  place  to  stop,  Winter  or  Sum¬ 
mer,  as  our  frosts  usually  do  not  kill 
even  tender  vegetables,  and  I  have  not 
yet  seen  hardy  ones  killed.  So  those 
plants  grew  and  made  seed  till  they 
seemed  to  kill  themselves.  I  called  it 
suicide.  They  dwindled  down  till  stalks 
were  not  larger  than  rye  straws.  I  be¬ 
lieve  every  other  vegetable  I  ever  knew 
of  in  the  North  grows  here  sometime 
between  August  25  and  June  25,  and 
some  during  the  entire  season,  but  rhu¬ 
barb  and  asparagus  will  not  produce  re¬ 
sults.  Peaches  do  the  same  thing.  They 
begin  blooming  a  few  months  after  plant¬ 
ing.  bloom  aud  bear,  bloom  and  bear  in 
succession,  till  they  commit  suicide.  Some 
deciduous  fruit  trees  know  how  to  behave 
— such  as  Japanese  persimmons.  They 
bear  one  crop  in  season  and  stop  till  next 
season. 

But  now  when  we  come  to  an  upland 
rice  crop  it  does  the  thing  Northern  grain 
cannot  do.  I  drill -upland  rice  on  reason¬ 
ably  strong  land  and  give  it  500  lbs.  of 
3-8-4  fertilizer,  seeding  65  lbs.  per  acre 
about  January  5.  It  will  yield  60  to  75 
bushels  per  acre,  and  can  be  harvested  the 
last  of  May  to  June  10.  Remove  grain 
as  soon  as  dry  to  stack,  and  broadcast 
200  lbs.  of  3-S-4  on  the  stubble,  scratch 
it  in  lightly  and  the  stubble  will  tiller 
or  stool  out  and  October  1  to  15  you  can 
harvest  as  many  or  more  bushels  per 
acre  than  the  first  crop.  Then  the  third 
crop  comes,  which  makes  considerable 
grain  for  grazing.  Or  I  have  plowed 
under  the  second  stubble  as  soon  as  grain 
can  be  moved  from  land,  or  plow  between 
shock  rows  and  drill  in  3  ft.  rows  Ilubam 
clover  and  give  it  clean  cultivation ;  it 
will  grow  4  to  5  feet  high  by  January  1 
if  you  give  it  some  organic  fertilizer  and 
sufficient  raw  marl,  which  is  plentiful. 
Canadian  field  peas  can  be  substituted. 
Ground  must  have  clean  cultivation  so 
rice  can  be  drilled  on  the  land  easily  in 
January  without  plowing,  by  using  disk 
drill.  This  is  what  I  call  a  continuous 
rotation  of  crops.  There  are  other  ro¬ 
tations  that  fit  in  just  as  close,  and  less 
than  one-half  of  fertilizer  required. 

Plant  velvet  beans  early  in  January ; 
after  April  1  turn  cows  on  beans  to  eat 
what  they  can,  then  turn  beans  under 
June  10  and  drill  rice  June  27  till  July 
10;  it  makes  first  crop  without  fertilizer. 
Harvest  early  in  October,  broadcast  200 
lbs.  4-7-3  fertilizer  and  cut  the  second 
crop  of  rice  from  first  seeding,  or  two 
crops  from  one  seeding.  Then  turn  the 
rice  stubble  and  plant  Irish  potatoes  in 
rows  5  ft.  apart  and  velvet  beans  be¬ 
tween.  So  one  can  follow  one  crop  by 
another  and  not  leave  the  ground  idle 
more  than  one  week  between  any  two 
crops  if  they  manage  to  have  the  rice  in 
during  the  rainy  season. 

Constant  growing  of  crops  requires 
regular  feeding  of  both  organic  and  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer.  l.  c.  baikd. 

Florida. 


Aspirin 

Say  “Bayer”  and  Insist! 


Unless  you  see  the  name  “Bayer”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Colds 

.  Toothache 
Earache 
Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proper  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


Famous  LOFT  Candy  direct  by  mail  from 
Xew  York  City!  Fresh,  pure,  and  deli¬ 
cious.  Take  advantage  of  our  special  10- 
day  offer  to  new  customers: 

Loft  Chocolates:  I  lb.  A  rare  treat  for 
candy  lovers.  Each  piece  a  jo.v  to  taste. 
Peanut  Brittle:  I  lb.  Crisp,  fresh,  and 

wholesome. 

Old  Fashioned  Gum  Drops:  I  lb.  Fine 
jellied  sweets  of  lemon,  licorice,  and  rose. 
Send  only  $1  for  ALL  THREE  pounds.  We  pre¬ 
pay  postage  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Christmas  Candies 

Write  for  Free  candy  catalog 
showing  Christmas  sweets  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  Save  money  and  get 
the  BEST. 

Dept.  104,  400  Broome  St.,  New  York 


CANDY  CATALOG  SENT  FRe£ 


WANT  TO  KNOW 
Preserving  a  Turkey  Wing 

Even  though  you  have  dozens  of  ques¬ 
tions  pouring  in  every  day.  I  think  you 
will  say,  “Here  is  a  new  one.”  but  I  have 
no  doubt  the  answer  will  be  forthcoming. 
During  my  mother’s  lifetime  she  nearly 
always  had  a  turkey  or  chicken  wing  for 
a  hearth  brush,  but  I  have  forgotten 
how  they  were  cured  so  there  would  be 
no  offensive  odor.  Can  you  tell  me  how 
the  skin  and  flesh  on  first  joint  of  wing 
can  be  dried  without  tendency  to  decom¬ 
pose?  I  think  baking  would  loosen  the 
feathers.  f.  n.  b. 

New  Jersey. 


Keep 
Warm \ 

and 

Comfort¬ 
able 

on  the  coldest 
days  in  Brown’s 
Beach  Jacket. 

"Nothing  likeit. 

Haven’t  worn 

an  overcoat  all  p t,  q  pa.  (-)<■<■ 
winter.  Knocks  Keg.. U.  b.  Fat.  Oil, 

the  life  ont,  of  a  sweater,”  said  one  firmer. 
All  farmers  likeit,  because  itkeepsoul  t  lie 
cold,  washes  and  wears  like  iron,  and  is 
comfortable  to  work  in.  Three  styles— 
coat  with  or  without  collar,  and  vest, 

'ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

Brown’s  Beach  Jacket 

the  old  reliable  garment  worn  by 
thousands  of  outdoor  workers. 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 

White*#  Weather  Prophet  fore-  Ilf  *  1 
casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hoQrs 

advance.  Not  a  toy  but -  . 

a  scientifically  construc¬ 
ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand* 
some*  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Crete!  and  the  Witch*  who  come  in 
*  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Size  6>£x 
7%A\  fully  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  in  U  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 
Agent  b  Wanted. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— Handsomely  illustrated  story  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel,  in  colors,  included  with  each  order. 

DAVID  WHITE,  Dtp!  H4  419  E  Water  St,  Milwaukee,  WU. 


■  w*  MV  avuiv  fit 

$1.25 
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Nature  Notes 


When  Toads  Sing 

I  wish  you  would  send  the  inclosed  to 
Prof.  Herrick  and  ask  for  comments.  I 
presume  the  article  is  correct,  but  how 
many  times  I  have  seen  what  I  called 
frogs  trilling,  and  I  confess  my  surprise 
when  I  read  that  it  was  our  friend  the 
toad.  F.  c.  CURTIS. 

Mr.  Curtis  sends  a  clipping  containing 
a  letter  in  which  a  correspondent  refers 
to  a  former  statement  about  frogs  that 
sing.  Part  of  this  letter  follows,  and  the 
statement  is  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Herrick  : 

In  this  letter  he  says :  “By  the  way,  I 
wonder  how  many  of  your  readers  have 
ever  seen  the  frogs  warble  their  evening 
songs.” 

Well,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
he  nor  any  other  person  has  ever  seen 
a  frog  sing.  Our  common  frogs  or  the 
hylas  have  only  the  well  known  “peep ! 
peep !  peep !”  This  is  the  Spring  call. 
At  all  other  times  frogs  “croak.” 

In  the  breeding  time  in  Spring,  how¬ 
ever,  our  common  garden  toad  repairs 
to  the  water,  wherein  to  lay  its  eggs. 
It  is  well  known  to  those  of  us  who  have 
lived  in  the  country  that  the  toad  is 
possessed  of  an  air  bag  under  the  lower 
jaw  capable  of  distension  and  his  love 
song  is  a  most  pronounced,  continuous 
trill ;  a  sound  which  will  hold  your  at¬ 
tention  as  different  from  the  notes  of  the 
frog  as  the  honk  of  the  motor  car  differs 
from  the  song  of  a  canary  bird. 

ARE  FROGS  ’OR  TOADS  MUSICAL? 

Father  Tabb  says: 

“Ere  yet  the  earliest  warbler  wakes, 
of  coming  Spring  to  tell. 

From  every  marsh  a  chorus  breaks,  a 
choir  invisible, 

As  if  the  blossoms  under  ground,  a 
breath  of  utterance  had  found.” 

“Evidently  to  the  ear  of  the  poet  the 
peeping  of  frogs  as  they  herald  the  Spring, 
is  musical.  A  noted  authority  on  nature 
study  says,  “There  are  several  species  of 
the  tree-frogs  that  trill  in  the  branches 
above  our  heads  all  Summer,  and  their 
songs  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  those 
of  the  cicada,  which  is  far  more  shrill.” 
The  same  author  says  of  the  common 
striped  green  frog  of  the  brooksides :  “The 
song  is  characteristic,  and  pleasant  to 
listen  to,  if  not  too  close  by.”  It  ap¬ 
parently  depends  upon  how  one’s  ear  is 
attuned  as  to  whether  the  noises  emitted 
by  frogs  are  musical  or  not.” 

To  my  ear,  our  common  frogs,  the 
leopard  frog,  wood  frog,  pickerel  frog, 
and  bullfrog  make  noises  which  can  best 
be  described  as  a  series  of  croaks,  vary¬ 
ing  in  pitch  and  volume  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  species.  The  little  tree-frog  (Ilyin 
rersicolar) ,  however,  makes  a  very  loud 
piercing  trill  from  the  trees  in  which  it 
is  hidden,  the  song  to  which  the  nature- 
study  authority  referred  to  as  resembling 
the  song  of  the  cicada. 

The  toad,  most  people  agree,  makes  a 
high,  long-sustained  tremulous  sound 
which  some  call  musical.  One  author 
speaks  of  it  as  a  “pleasant,  croon” 
sound,  a  sort  of  gutteral  trill.”  and  this 
describes  it  as  nearly,  perhaps,  os  any 
words  can  do.  I  think  we  shall  have  to 
agree  with  II.  E.  L.  that  of  the  frogs  and 
toads  the  common  warty  toad  comes  the 
nearest  to  being  a  songster  of  any  of 
these  amphibious  animals,  although  I 
should  hardly  class  it  as  a  prima  donna 
even  among  the  lower  animals. 

GI.ENN  W.  IIERRICK. 


Frogs  in  a  Well 

I  have  made  a  cement  platform  over  my 
dug  well,  so  nothing  can  get  into  it. 
There  are  frogs  in  it  now,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  what  I  can  put  in  it  to  kill 
the  frogs  and  then  pump  and  clean  it 
out.  Every  Summer  some  of  them  die, 
so  we  cannot  use  the  water.  m.  f. 

Bath,  N.  Y. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  you  can  put 
into  the  well  lo  kill  the  frogs  that  would 
not  also  make  the  water  unfit  for  use. 
Why  not  get  rid  of  the  frogs  when  you 
pump  out  and  clean  the  well  and  then 
prevent  others  from  gaining  access  bv 
making  the  upper  few  feet  of  the  well 
curbing  frog-tight?  If  you  do  not  wish 
to  re-lay  this  curbing,  which  I  presume 
is  a  loose  stone  one,  you  can  dig  a  trench 
about  the  outside  to  the  desired  depth  and 
then  fill  this  with  concrete,  thus  sealing 
the  curbing  on  the  outside.  A  dug  well 
should  have  the  upper  few  feet  of  the 
curbing  made  water  and  vermin-tight,  as 
well  as  a  water-tight  cover.  This  helps 
materially  in  preventing  pollution  from 
surface  water.  In  addition,  if  practicable, 
the  ground  should  be  graded  away  from 
the  mouth  of  the  well.  M.  b.  d. 


That  Unusual  Bird 

Th  bird  Airs.  M.  E.  A.  describes  on 
page  1043  is  a  flicker,  alias  highholder. 
yellow  shaft,  etc.,  and  not  the  great 
crested  fly-catcher.  The  flicker  belongs 
to  the  woodpecker  family.  G.  H.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 


Economical  Transportation 


Every  Farm  Needs  Two 


EVERY  farm  needs  two 
automobiles,  one  of 
which  should  be  a  closed 
model  Chevrolet. 

The  open  touring  car  is  best 
for  general  farm  use,  carry¬ 
ing  passengers  or  perhaps 
miscellaneous  bulky  pro¬ 
duce  or  merchandise,  but 
for  cold  or  rainy  weather, 
and  for  church  or  social  use 
the  family  needs  a  closed  car, 
either  a  2-passenger  Utility 
Coupe,  as  illustrated,  or  the 
5-passenger  Sedan.  The 
extra  large  rear  compart¬ 
ment  is  a  feature  of  the 
Coupe. 


These  closed  cars  are  very 
finely  made,  furnished,  up¬ 
holstered  and  trimmed.  The 
windows  are  of  plate  glass 
and  can  be  lowered,  provid¬ 
ing  as  much  air  as  an  open 
car,  yet  affording  full  pro¬ 
tection  against  wind,  rain, 
snow  or  cold  when  raised. 

With  a  second  car  on  a  farm, 
one  is  always  available  for 
those  at  home  when  the 
other  car  is  out. 

The  low  prices  of  Chevrolet 
make  the  ownership  of  two 
cars  feasible  for  most  farm 
families. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Division  of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Prices  Effective  September  1,  1923  f .  o.  b. 
*  Flint,  Michigan 


Superior  2-Pass.  Roadster . $490 

Superior  5-Pass.  Touring . 495 

Superior  2-Pass.  Utility  Coupe  ....  640 

Superior  5-Pass.  Sedan . 795 

Superior  Commercial  Chassis  .....  395 

Superior  Light  Delivery  ......  495 

Utility  Express  Truck  Chassis  .....  550 


Five  United  States  manufacturing  plants, 
seven  assembly  plants  and  two  Canadian 
plants  give  us  the  largest  production  capac - 
ity  in  the  world  for  high-grade  cars  and 
make  possible  our  low  prices. 

Dealers  and  Service  Stations  Everywhere 
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“Charlie  and  Henry” 

Part  II 

Who  could  ask  for  a  clearer  statement 
of  John’s  domestic  problem?  It  was  not 
his  nature  to  butt,  yet  who  can  run  a 
farm  successfully  without  more  or  less 
butting?  When  we  got  back  to  the 
house  Violet  was  after  her  husband  before 
he  had  a  chance  to  pull  off  his  boots. 

“Now  John,  Billy  hasn’t  come  home 
yet,  and  I’m  worried  about  him.  They’ve 
got  too  much  hard  cider  up  at  Benson’s. 
You  go  up  there  and  find  out  about  him  !” 

John  dutifully  plodded  off  into  the 
storm,  and  his  wife  brought  her  sewing' 
into  the  light  of  the  kerosene  lamn. 

“It’s  a  terrible  trial,  teacher,  to  have 
such  an  easy-going  man  around.  He  was 
so  big  and  made  such  a  noise  that  I 
thought  I’d  married  a  full  man.  but  some¬ 
times  I  think  I  said  ‘yes’  to  a  big  piece 
of  cheese.  John  is  a  good  man  and  a 
good  farmer,  but,  oh,  so  slack  about 
standing  up  for  his  rights !  lie  can’t  say 
‘no’  to  nobody,  and  it’s  lucky  I  wouldn’t 
say  ‘yes’  to  the  king !” 

Here  there  was  a  commotion  at  the 
door,  a  scuffle  of  feet  and  loud  voices. 
We  heard  John  say  : 

“You  come  right  in  here,  Billy,  and  I’ll 
stand  by  you !” 

Then  a  feebler  voice  broke  in  : 

“A  lot  of  good  that’ll  do  me !  Let  me 
go  in  the  back  way  and  get  right  up  to 
bed  !” 

But  the  door  swung  open  and  John  ap¬ 
peared  with  his  big  hand  on  the  collar 
of  a  slender  boy  of  about  10.  John  swung 
him  in  and  shut  the  door  behind  him. 

“Teacher,”  said  John,  still  with  his 
hand  on  the  boy’s  collar,  “this  is  Billy, 
Vi’s  first  cousin.  He  works  for  us !” 

Mrs.  Baker  was  quite  unlike  her  first 
name  as  she  stook  up  and  pointed  at 
Billy. 

“Works  here,  does  he?  I  h’ain’t  seen 
him  work.  A  lazy,  shiftless  tyke,  off 
drinking  hard  cider  till  he  comes  home 
drunk.  I  know  he’s  drunk,  and  no  drunk¬ 
ard  ever  sleeps  in  my  house.  John,  you 
just  take  him  out  to  the  barn.  Put  him 
in  with  the  sheep  if  they  can  stand  him. 
I’ll  put  my  foot  right  down  on  one  thing 
— no  drunkard  sleeps  in  one  of  my  beds !” 

It  was  a  dramatic  scene ;  some  play¬ 
wright  could  have  done  great  things  with 
if ;  the  howling  storm  outside,  the  dim- 
lighted  room,  the  angry  woman,  the 
frightened  little  girl  and  the  big  giant  by 
the  door,  still  holding  the  boy  by  the  col¬ 
lar.  To  my  surprise  it  was  John  who 
answered  back  : 

“Sho,  Vi,  you  can’t  turn  him  out.  I 
can’t  quote  the  Bible,  but  there’s  some¬ 
thing  about’ it  there.  Billy  ain’t  drunk. 
I’ll  leave  it  to  teacher  here  if  he  is. 
Don’t  drive  the  boy  to  the  barn.  He’ll 
never  get  over  that.  It’ll  make  him  think 
lie’s  only  a  dumb  brute.  Ask  teacher,  he 
knows !”  , 

To  me  there  was  something  pathetic 
beyond  description  in  this  appeal  to  Caesar 
from  the  good-natured  and  humiliated 
John.  Many  of  us  know  what  it  means 
to  have  such  a  relative  in  the  family. 
Most  men  would  have  been  only  too  glad 
to  get  rid  of  Billy,  but  here  was  John, 
rising  above  it  all.  and  even  daring  the 
wrath  of  his  home  tyrant — true  to  his 
rude  idea  of  fair  play  and  justice.  And 
I  think  something  of  this  was  made  clear 
to  the  woman. 

“Well.”  she  said,  not  unkindly,  “I’ll 
leave  it  to  teacher.  If  he  says  Billy  isn’t 
drunk  he  can  sleep  here.” 

Now  if  you  were  appointed  as  judge  to 
decide  whether  a  hard  cider  addict  was 
intoxicated  or  not.  with  no  chemical  lab¬ 
oratory  or  scientific  apparatus,  what  test 
would  you  apply?  I  decided  on  the  chalk 
line  test.  Little  Nellie  had  a  piece,  of 
chalk  and  with  it  I  drew  a  white  straight 
mark  the  entire  length  of  the  long  kitch¬ 
en.  We  put  Billy  at  one'  end  of  the 
chalk  mark  and  I  stood  at  the  other.  If 
he  could  walk  that  straight  an  ark  with¬ 
out  wandering  away  from  it  he  was  sober. 
This  test  is  a  crude  one.  but  quite  effec¬ 
tive.  At  the  word  “go”  Billy  started, 
carefully  balancing  himself  on  the  chalk 
mark.  I  never  saw  such  an  appealing 
face  on  any  human  being ;  as  .that  boy 
carried  through  that  test.  One  foot  wan¬ 
dered  a  little  from  the  line  as  he  slowly 
made  his  way.  As  a  man  I  have  serious 
doubts;  as  a  judge  I  gave  the  verdict  to 
Billy,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  climbing 
clumsily  upstairs  to  bed.  Mrs.  Baker 
was  a  just  woman,  but  she  was  not  one  to 
keen  her  sentiments  concealed. 

“Well.  I  have  my  doubts  about  it,  but 
if  teacher  says  so  I  agreed  to  take  his 
verdict.  But  now,  if  you  two  men  will 
follow.  I’ll  put  on  my  coat,  take  an  ax 
and  go  right  up  to  Benson’s  and  smash 
every  cider  barrel  he’s  got.” 

She  would  have  done  it,  too,  but  I’ll 
admit  that  John  and  I  did  not  quite  dare 

to  follow  her ! 

***** 

Billy  was  up  for  his  chores  in  the 
morning,  and  his  cousin  gave  him  a  full- 
sized  lecture  at  breakfast.  He  followed 
me  out  as  I  started  for  school : 

“Say,  teacher,  much  obliged  for  what 
you  done  last  night.  It  would  have  been 
the  barn  for  me  only  for  you !” 

Something  happened  at  school  that 
day — as  I  remember  it  some  prominent 
citizen  died.  At  any  rate  the  trustee 
came'  over  and  *told  me  to  close  school 


for  the  day,  and  the  scholars  went  home 
with  many  gleeful  shouts.  I  made  my 
way  back  to  Baker’s,  expecting  to  help 
John  husk  corn  through  the  afternoon. 
The  teacher  did  not  teach  agriculture  in 
those  days,  but  he  was  expected  to  prac¬ 
tice  farming.  Tilings  were  different  then. 
None  of  those-  farmers  expected  to  make 
much  money  at  farming.  The  farm  was 
the  home.  If  you  made  a  good  living 
paid  interest  and  taxes,  and  had  a  few 
hundred  dollars  ahead,  you  were  well 
satisfied — because  that  was  what  every¬ 
one  was  after.  Much  of  the  discontent 
at  farming  came  in  with  speculative  cash 
crops  and  trying  to  keep  step  with  town 
people. 

But  John  was  not  husking.  He  was 
“dickering”  with  a  man  who  had  driven 
out  from  town  to  try  to  buy  the  wood 
lot.  He  wanted  the  timber  and  would 
put  up  a  sawmill,  and  clear  the  whole 
thing  off.  It  seems  there  was  a  small 
mortgage  on  the  place,  and  John  and 
Vi.  wanted  to  pay  it  off,  and  build  an 
addition  to  their  house.  So  they  were 
“dickering.”  but  John  was  no  match  for 


this  wood  jockey,  and  I  think  he  would 
have  just  about  given  the  wood  away 
had  there  not  suddenly  come  a  human 
whirlwind  out  of  the  kitchen  door.  At 
least  that  is  what  it  seemed  as  Vi  Baker 
launched  herself  upon  us: 

“Now  then,  Hen  Belmont,  you  may 
fool  my  husband  with  your  meechin’ 
ways,  but  you  don’t  fool  me.  Not  a  stick 
of  that  timber  is  cut  till  I  sign  the  con¬ 
tract,  and  $1,800  is  the  price — no  less 
and  it  will  go  $100  for  every  five  minutes 
you  dawdle.  Now  teacher,  you  pull  out 
your  watch  and  time  him — if  he  waits 
five  minutes  the  price  is  $1,900!” 

So  I  solemnly  pulled  out  my  watch  to 
act  as  timekeeper.  The  truth  is  that  my 
old  watch  had  not  moved  a  hand  for  some 
weeks — but  that  was  a  small  matter. 

Hen  Belmont  knew  he  had  to  have 
that  timber.  He  had  really  contracted 
for  it,  but  it  was  not  in  his  make-up  to 
give  wav  easilv. 

“But  Mrs.  Baker—” 

“Don’t  you  but  me !  I'll  do  the  but¬ 
ting.  Just  as  sure  as  I  stand  here  when 
teacher’s  watch  says  five  minutes,  $1,900 
is  the  price.”. 

Hen  held  out  for  about  four  minutes, 
and  then  he  gave  way. 

“Well,  if  you  will  ruin  a  man,  do  it 
quick  so  he’ll  git  over  it  easy.  Come  in 
and  sign  the  papers.” 


So  we  all  went  inside  and,  as  the  lit- 
eray  member  of  the  group,  the  teacher 
drew  up  the  contract  which  all  three 
signed.  Vi  Baker  took  the  two  $50  bills 
which  “bound  the  bargain,”  and  hid  them 
inside  her  dress.  Hen  unhitched  his  horse 
and  drove  off  down  the  road,  while  John 
and  Vi  at  the  window  stood  watching 
him.  Then  a  strange  thing  happened. 
Little  Nellie  Baker  ran  between  her  par¬ 
ents  as  they  stood  by  the  window,  and 
took  them  each  by  the  hand.  I  remem¬ 
ber  how  the  sunshine  poured  in  over  the 
child’s  curly,  light  hair.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  she  was  glorified,  as  if  she  knew 
that  here  was  the  one  chance  to  bring 
her  parents  together  before  they  drifted 
fully  apart.  I  heard  her  talking: 

“Ma,  I  think  you’re  the  smartest,  woman 
I  ever  saw.  and  Pa,  I  think  you’re  the 
goodest  man  that  ever  lived.  I  don’t 
think  good  and  smart  ought  to  fight  all 
the  time.  Why  don’t  you  work  in  a 
team  like  our  black  horses  Dan  and 
Dolly?  Pa  says  Dan  could  pull  up  a 
tree,  but  when  you  want  the  doctor  quick 
you  always  take  Dolly.  Ain’t  it  so, 
teacher?” 

I  told  you  that  the  teacher,  when  he 
boarded  around,  had  all  sorts  of  prob¬ 
lems  put  up  to  him.  Here  was  my 
chance. 

“Nellie  is  right.  Mrs.  Baker.  You  and 


Here’s  a  Standard 


DELCO-LIGHT 

O  utf it ! 


Ti'OR  the  new  remarkably  low 
-*■  completely  installed  price  of 
Delco-Light  you  get  more  than 
merely  a  lighting  plant.  You  get 
the  full  outfit  shown  above,  in¬ 
stalled  completely  in  your  home, 
ready  to  turn  on  the  lights.  This 
full  outfit  consists  of  the  following: 

1 —  One  standard  Delco-Light  plant, 
the  most  popular  size — Model 
866,  850  watts  capacity,  32  volts. 

2 —  One  standard  Delco-Light  Exide 
Battery,  16  large  capacity  cells, 
extra  thick  plates  and  heavy 


3 —  The  installation  of  plant  and 
batteries  —  except  purchaser  to 
furnish  concrete  base  for  battery 
rack. 

4 —  Wiring  house  for  ten  (10)  lights 
— to  be  located  wherever  speci¬ 
fied  by  purchaser. 

4  <  r 

5 —  One  general  power  outlet  to  be 
located  in  house  wherever  speci¬ 
fied  by  purchaser. 

6—  Standard  set  of  ten  (10)  drop 
lights  with  sockets  installed  in 
house. 

7 —  Ten  (10)  standard  electric  light 
bulbs. 


glass  jars.  _  . 

You  have  wanted  a  Delco-Light  plant.  Here  is  your  big 
opportunity  to  get  it.  See  the  Delco-Light  Dealer  today . 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 
DAYTON,  OHIO 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  43  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 
E.  B.  Dunigan,  715  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


— -  and  you 
get  all  this 
for  the 

Lowe  st 
COMPLETELY 
INSTALLED 
Price 

ever  Announced 

See  your  Delco- 
Light  Dealer  or 
Mail  the  Coupon 


Dependable 

DELCO  -LIGHT 


More  than 200*000  Satisfied  Users- 


Delco-Light  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  details  of  the 
lowest  completely  installed  price 
ever  announced  for  a  farm  electric 
plant,  k-12 

Name _ _ — 

Town _ 

County - 

State - __ - - - 
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John  could  make  the  finest  farm  team  I 
ever  saw.  John  is  like  the  iron,  you  have 
the  temper  of  the  steel.  You  have  just 
saved  John  some  money.  Last  night  he 
saved  you  something  better  than  money, 
for  if  you  will  be  patient  you  can  make 
a  good  man  out  of  Billy.  Each  of  you 
has  something  the  other  lacks.  You 
ought  to  envy  rather  than  despise  each 
other.  Let  each  one  get  into  the  proper- 
place  and  you  will  have  a  wonderful 
life.  If  you  let  your  temper  grow  with¬ 
out  any  good  nature  to  keep  it  down 
you  will  be  like  Mrs.  Ladd  when  you 
get  old.” 

You  see  it  was  the  old  story  of 
Charlie  and  Henry  over  again.  Nellie 
pulled  her  mother’s  hand  a  little,  and 
with  some  hesitation  Vi  reached  into  the 
front  of  her  dress,  pulled  out  the  money 
and  handed  it  to  John.  Then  John 
reached  out  his  great  arm  and  pulled  Vi 
up  to  him.  It  was  time  for  the  rest  of 
us  to  be  going. 

“Come  teacher,  let’s  get  to  husking.” 
said  Billy,  and  we  went  out  to  the 
kitchen  to  pull  on  our  boots.  Billy  tip¬ 
toed  to  the  door  and  peeped  in,  then  he 
crooked  his  finger  at  me  and  we  went 
out  across  the  yard  to  the  cornfield. 

“It’s  all  right,  teacher,”  said  Billy  as 
we  settled  down  by  the  first  shock.  “You 
know  that  big  armchair  by  the  stove? 
Well,  sir,  they  was  both  sitting  in  it. 
John  on  the  chair  and  Vi  on  him.  Oh! 
they  were  in  their  proper  places  all  right, 
lie  was  calling  her  Violet  without  a  word 
back.  I  never  expected  to  hear  Vi 
Baker  talk  baby  talk  to  John.  I'll  bet 
we  have  honey  and  biscuits  and  plum 
preserves  for  supper !” 

Well,  there  are  thousands  of  cases 
where  the  sad  drama  of  Charlie  and 
Henry  is  played  to  the  end.  Too  bad 
fhere  cannot  be  some  one  to  prevent  the 
tragedy  !  h.  w.  c. 


Trouble  With  Gloxinia 

What  is  the  cause,  also  remedy,  for  a 
blight  or  disease  that  attacks  my  Gloxinia 
leaves?  I  grew  the  plants  from  seed  and 
but  one  bloomed,  as  the  rest  had  a  dry 
spot  come  on  the  leaves,  that  finally  de¬ 
stroyed  leaves  and  buds  as  if  they  had 
been  scorched  by  a  fire.  It  also  attacked 
my  pot  of  Aehimenes  after  they  were  G 
in',  high,  and  destroyed  that  growth,  al¬ 
though  the  Gloxinias  came  up  again  after 
I  removed  the  diseased  top,  only  to  be¬ 
come  infested  Hvith  (the  same  trouble 
again.  So  all  the  Spring  and  Summer  I 
have  had  but  one  blossom  from  the  15 
plants.  I  changed  the  soil  and  removed 
them  from  a  warm  sunny  window  to  a 
cooler  room  and  indirect  sunlight,  but  to 
no  avail.  a  flower  lover. 

Windham  Co.,  Conn. 

Gloxinia  leaves  should  never  be  wetted, 
and  the  trouble  you  describe  is  usually 
the  result  of  spots  of  water  on  the  foliage, 
especially  when  exposed  to  sunlight.  This 
plant  is  usually  very  free  from  disease. 
The  foliage  would  not  endure  spraying. 
The  plants  must  be  shaded  from  sunlight 
and  kept  in  a  place  protected  from  drafts; 
a  rather  close,  humid  atmosphere  suits 
them  while  in  active  growth.  When  they 
begin  to  flower  they  should  have  plenty  of 
air.  When  the  dormant  tubers  are  repot¬ 
ted  in  February,  they  should  be  given  lit¬ 
tle  water  until  active  root  growth  begins. 
Desirable  soil  for  Gloxinias  is  two  parts 
leaf  mold,  one  part  'fibrous  loam  and  one 
part  peat.  Careful  watering  has  much  to 
do  with  success  in  growing  Gloxinias  or 
Aehimenes  at  all  stages  of  their  cultiva¬ 
tion. 


Color  of  Autumn  Leaves 

Many  people  go  into  ecstasies  over  the 
brilliant  coloring  on  the  forest  trees  after 
the  first  frost.  It  does  make  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  spectacle  when  one  can  stand  on  a 
hill  and  look  off  over  a  sweep  of  woods 
painted  in  those  glorious  Autumn  tints. 
Usually  it  takes  most  of  the  beauty  out 
of  such  a  view  to  attempt  to  analyze  and 
tell  how  the  colors  are  produced,  but  some 
of  us  are  interested  in  knowing  about  it. 
The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  prints  a 
note  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Young  which  explains : 

The  extreme  variations  of  color  in  Au¬ 
tumn  leaves  are  brought  about  by  the 
plant  adjusting  itself  to  Winter  and  dor¬ 
mant  conditions.  During  the  growing 
season  the  leaves  contain  three  pigments, 
green  (chlorophyll),  red  (xanthophyll), 
and  yellow  (corotin). 

The  green  pigment  is  formed  only  at 
high  or  Summer  temperature  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  manufacture  of  all  the 
foods  used  by  the  plant.  All  new  ma¬ 
terials  taken  in  by  the  plant  are  brought  ' 
to  the  leaves,  where,  by  the  action  of  this 
pigment,  they  are  converted  into  food  and 
transferred  to  where  they  are  used  or 
stored.  As  the  temperature  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  becomes  lower  the  green  pigment 
is  no  longer  formed,  and  instead  the  red 
and  yellow  pigments  are  formed  in  great¬ 
er  abundance. 

By  the  ordinary  variations  in  tempera¬ 
ture  it  is  possible  to  have  a  large  number 
of  combinations,  forming  all  shades  <>f 
these  colors.  In  the  production  of  tbs 
red  and  yellow  pigments  the  plant  is  able 
to  maintain  a  higher  temperature,  which 
facilitates  the  transfer  of  food  from  the 
leaves  to  other  parts  of  the  plant  and  in 
general  permits  the  leaves  to  complete 
their  work.  Occasionally  an  early  severe 
frost  will  prevent  rather  than  induce  col¬ 
oration. 


Oakland  SixTouring  Car 


Glass  Enclosed  Comfort 

for  only  ‘60  more 


For  only  $60 — you  can  equip  any  True  Blue 
Oakland  Touring  Car  with  a  new  Glass  En¬ 
closure  designed  by  the  factory,  and  built  to 
fit  perfectly  with  Oakland’s  new-type  perma¬ 
nent  top  and  its  weather-tight  windshield. 

This  Glass  Enclosure  is  quickly  installed  or 
removed,  and  is  absolutely  rattle-proof.  Only 
your  own  eyes  can  fully  tell  you  how  perfectly 
it  fits,  how  fine  it  looks,  and  how  comfortable 
it  is  on  cold  and  stormy  days. 

Farmers  will  particularly  appreciate  its  sturdy 
construction — its  ability  to  provide  all  of  the 
comforts  of  a  closed  car,  and  yet  to  negotiate 
the  roughest  roads  and  steepest  hills  with  the 
ease  and  agility  of  an  open  car. 

See  this  Enclosure  installed  on  a  True  Blue 
Oakland  Touring  Car — the  car  with  the  high¬ 
ly  developed  six-cylinder  engine,  the  sound 
and  simple  four-wheel  brakes  and  the  cen¬ 
tralized  controls.  See  it  at  your  dealers — its 
usefulness  and  comfort  will  truly  amaze  you! 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  Mich. 

Division  of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 


Touring  .  .  $  945 

Roadster  .  945 

Sport  Touring  1095 
Sport  Roadster  1095 

Qlass  Enclosures 
Touring  Models  $60 
Roadsters  .  .  40 


Business  Coupe  $  1 1 95 
Coupe  for  Four  1345 
Sedan  .  .  .  1395 

Prices  /.  o.  b.  Pontiac 

(government  Tax 
Additional 


A  Product  of  Qeneral  Motors 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yokkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


OUR  late  apples  were  sold  this  Fall  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  ever  before — most  of  them  right 
iit  the  door.  We  do  not  conduct  a  roadside  market, 
yet  all  through  our  country  these  markets  have  had 
great  influence  upon  farm  trade.  They  have  educa¬ 
ted  town  people  in  the  habit  of  direct  buying.  For¬ 
merly  such  people  felt  in  duty  bound  to  patronize 
the  dealers  and  storekeepers  in  town.  Now  they  take 
their  ears  and  go  out  hunting  for  bargains.  They 
are  getting  to  be  good  buyers  and  they  know  what 
they  want.  They  are  coming  to  know  several  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples  by  the  appearance  and  color,  and 
they  also  know  much  about  other  produce.  Dealers 
in  town  report  that  their  trade  falls  off  consider¬ 
ably  during  Summer  and  Fall,  and  the  peddlers  also 
feel  the  effect.  At  tirst,  when  those  roadside  mar¬ 
kets  appeared,  it  was  thought  that  they  would  have 
only  a  local  or  individual  effect.  Now  we  find  the 
effect  widespread,  and  all  farmers  near  the  large 
towns  feel  it.  Some  of  those  who  are  too  far  back 
oi  a  side  road  to  make  a  stand  pay  can  unite  with 
some  one  on  a  State  road  and  thus  sell  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  by  shipping  or  hauling  to  town.  We 
expect  some  developments  of  this  marketing  in  the 
next  year  or  two  that  will  help  us  more  than  ever. 
We  are  surely  getting  more  than  that  35-cent  dol¬ 
lar  this  year,  and  we  are  preventing  too  much  of  a 
glut  in  the  local  towns. 

* 

WHEN  word  came  that  Western  wheat  grow¬ 
ers  are  selling  their  grain  at  less  than  cost 
of  production  we  tried  to  organize  our  Eastern  poul- 
trymen  so  they  could  buy  more  wheat  and  help  care 
for  the  surplus.  On  the  theory  that  every  little 
helps,  poult rymen  were  willing  to  do  their  part, 
and  they  started  in  to  buy  wheat.  Then  they  found 
that  in  spite  of  the  reports  of  starvation  prices  for 
Western  growers,  the  Eastern  buyers  were  expected 
to  pay  more  than  ever  for  feeding  wheat.  That 
came  near  ending  the  performance,  for  no  one  can 
expect  our  poultrymen  to  substitute  wheat  for  other 
grains  unless  they  can  make  a  bargain  by  doing  so. 

* 

WE  are  now  having  the  usual  aftermath  of 
“misfit”  trees.  Here  is  oue  typical  case, 
Some  12  years  ago  an  elderly  man  planted  what 
were  said  to  be  25  Baldwin  apple  trees.  No  one 
knows  how  carefully  he  watched  and  tended  them 
year  after  year,  or  what  satisfaction  if  not  support 
they  would  give  him  at  fruitage.  This  season  five 
of  them  came  into  bearing.  They  produced  only  a 
poor  quality  of  Ben  Davis,  and  some  worse  than 
useless  seedlings.  There  is  not  a  Baldwin  among 
them.  Here  is  an  old  man — so  bitterly  disappointed 
that  he  cannot  he  expected  to  start  again.  The  best 
of  his  life  has  gone,  and  the  supremely  cruel  in¬ 
sult  comes  when  the  nurseryman  who  is  guilty  of 
this  misfitting  actually  tells  the  old  man  that  he 
Hill  replace  the  trees  with  pearling  Baldwins !  Can 
anyone  think  of  a  more  foolish  or  cold-blooded 
proposition  than  that — after  the  old  man  has  spent 
all  these  years  in  loving  care  based  on  faith  on  that 
nurseryman?  Here  is  a  case  where  the  nurseryman 
should  he  made  to  pay  full  damage  for  the  injury 
lie  has  done — yet  it  would  not  pay  to  sue  him  for 
the  small  amount  which  most  juries  would  give. 
A* *  any  rate  we  would  like  to  graft  into  him  the 
hitter  disappointment  which  this  old  man  feels — 
and  compel  him  to  feel  it  all  his  days. 

* 

OME  of  our  people  are  having  great  trouble  over 
water  rights  in  springs.  The  past  dry  season 
brought  most  of  these  troubles  to  a  head.  In  some 
cases  it  appears  that  old  deeds  and  conveyances 


have  contained  privileges  to  take  spring  water 
which  have  not  been  enforced  before.  In  other 
cases,  neighbors,  deprived  of  the  usual  supply  of 
water,  have  taken  the  law  in  their  own  hands  and 
tapped  these  springs  by  ditch  or  pipe.  This  was 
done  on  the  theory  that  spring  waters  are  free  to 
all.  and  not  governed  by  the  usual  land  laws.  There¬ 
fore  it  seems  right  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the 
law  covering  such  waters:  As  a  general  proposi¬ 
tion  without  regard  to  grants  and  reservations  the 
law  in  reference  to  springs  is  as  follows:  Under- 
ving  waters  whose  source  are  not  well  defined  are 
deemed  percolating,  and  part  of  the  land  on  which 
they  are  found,  and  are  absolutely  property  of  the 
owner  of  the  land  where  lie  does  not  unreasonably 
injure  the  rights  of  others.  The  right  to  appro¬ 
priate  springs  and  subterranean  waters  is  an  in- 
<  ider.t  of  ownership  of  the  land,  hut  the  absolute 
right  of  appropriation  as  against  other  land-owners 
who  may  be  injured  thereby  exists  only  to  the  rea¬ 
sonable  use  of  the  water.  Ordinarily  percolating 
water  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  his  use 
thereof  to  the  detriment  of  his  neighbor  is  without 
remedy. 

* 

THE  South  Americans  have  a  saying,  “ Wealth 
folloics  Alfalfa!”  It  is  true,  for  where  there  is 
natural  Alfalfa  soil  and  the  crop  is  grown  to  the 
limit,  prosperity  settles  down  in  both  town  and  city. 
Alfalfa  has  built  Buenos  Aires  from  a  small  trading 
town  to  the  second  largest  city  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent.  In  New  York  State  the  most  prosperous 
fanners  and  the  most  rapidly  growing  cities  are 
found  on  the  limestone  stretches  where  Alfalfa 
grows  to  perfection.  All  this  is  true,  but  there  is 
another  story  to  be  told.  Alfalfa  must  have  certain 
conditions  of  soil,  including  an  abundance  of  lime 
and  an  open  subsoil  in  order  to  succeed.  On  sour, 
damp  or  heavy  land  it  is  inferior  to  Alsike  clover, 
unless  a  small  fortune  is  spent  in  fitting  the  soil 
through  drainage  or  buying  lime.  Prosperity  will 
not  follow  Alfalfa  on  such  soils,  and  we  think  it 
wiser  to  leave  the  crop  to  the  natural  limestone  soils 
anl  substitute  Soy  beans  on  the  more  acid  soils. 
That  is  another  crop  that  has  brought  prosperity  to 
many  farms  and  sections.  In  parts  of  the  Middle 
West  it  is  substituting  for  oats  with  great  success. 
We  have  been  taught  in  the  East  that  about  the  only 
way  to  maintain  our  soils  is  to  use  great  quantities 
of  lime  with  clover  or  Alfalfa.  Tt  is  evident  that  on 
some  soils  this  is  too  expensive  for  the  average 
farmer.  On  our  acid  soils  the  use  of  Soy  beans  and 
phosphorus  in  some  form  is  a  more  practical  plan. 
We  want  to  see  a  great  trial  of  Soy  beans  this  com¬ 
ing  year. 

* 

NEARLY  140  years  ago  a  woman  of  middle  age 
sat  by  an  open  fireplace  in  a  rude  house  in  a 
valley  in  Tennessee  listening  to  a  stranger  who  had 
just  made  his  way  over  the  mountains  with  great 
news.  Something  like  four  months  before  the  great 
Lafayette  had  come  from  France  to  visit  the  country 
which  he  had  helped  set  free.  The  comrade  and 
friend  of  Washington,  he  had  come  with  a  great  mes¬ 
sage  from  Europe,  where  a  few  feeble  kings  and  a 
debauched  aristocracy  were  trying  to  hold  the  lid 
down  on  revolution.  The  message  was  at  least  100 
days  old.  and  there  was  no  way  of  spreading  it 
abroad  except  by  messengers  who  carried  it  through 
the  country  with  such  changes  and  mistakes  as 
always  follow  oral  communications.  And  so  this 
woman  in  her  mountain  wilderness  home  listened  to 
the  message  which  meant  so  much  to  the  world.  A 
few  nights  ago  another  farm  woman,  a  direct  de¬ 
scendant  of  that  old-time  cabin  dweller,  sat  in  an¬ 
other  lonely  farmhouse  at  a  radiophone  listening  to 
another  great  message  to  the  American  people. 
Lloyd  George  was  speaking  in  New  York,  and  far 
over  the  eastern  part  of  this  country  millions  of 
people  were  listening  to  him  as  the  words  came  out 
of  the  crisp  Autumn  air,  caught  by  the  metal  fingers 
reaching  above  countless  homes  and  brought  dewn 
through  delicate  instruments  to  listening  ears.  This 
woman  heard  what  she  called  “a  very  English  voice” 
filled  with  fire  and  deep  earnestness,  shouting  a 
message  to  America.  She  nodded  her  head  in  ap¬ 
proval.  and  involuntarily  clapped  her  hands  as  the 
roar  of  the  great  audience  reached  her.  There  is 
nothing  which  can  more  completely  illustrate  the 
mighty  material  changes  which  have  swept  over  this 
country,  and  also  the  fixed,  immovable  spiritual  duty 
which  confronts  America.  There  is  a  wide  stretch 
of  the  imagination  between  the  messenger  working 
his  perilous  way  out  beyond  the  edge  of  civilization 
with  Lafayette’s  message  and  Lloyd  George  sending 
his  words  through  thousands  of  miles  of  space  in¬ 


stantly  and  without  great  effort.  These  material 
things  have  come  to  America.  They  must  he  used 
for  something  beside  amusement  or  mere  entertain¬ 
ment.  And  ever  since  Columbus  first  sighted  those 
few  islands  of  the  West  Indies  the  people  of  the  old 
world  have  looked  to  America  for  material  help 
and  spiritual  guidance.  Now,  even  as  in  Lafayette’s 
tune.  Europe  is  at  the  edge  of  hideous  revolution, 
and  America  is  the  only  nation  that  can  prevent  it. 
if  such  prevention  is  possible!  The  majority  of  the 
American  people  feel  that  they  would  like  to  help 
Europe,  but  they  want  to  do  it  right.  They  will  not 
stand  for  any  visionary  experiment,  and  they  will 
not  mix  up  directly  in  any  political  quarrels,  but 
they  do  know  that  as  a  part  of  her  great  legacy  of 
independence  America  must  in  some  way  help  settle 
the  great  European  problem. 

* 

May  a  tenant  take  his  strawberry  plants  with  him 
if  he  moves  to  another  farm?  h.  m. 

nT'HE  general  answer  is  yes.  The  strawberry 
A  plants  are  usually  considered  emblements — that 
is  not  permanently  attached  to  the  ground.  In  that 
respect  they  rank  with  wheat,  oats,  corn  or  any  one 
season  crop.  On  the  other  hand  trees,  bush  fruits 
and  shrubs  are  held  to  be  part  of  the  real  estate  and 
may  not  legally  be  removed.  That  was  the  ruling 
in  the  only  Case  we  know  of  where  this  question 
arose.  In  that  ease  the  trial  judge  held  that  a  ten¬ 
ant  who  planted  strawberries  in  the  Spring  and 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  farm  in  the  Fall  was  justi¬ 
fied  in  coming  back  to  pick  the  crop — or  lie  could 
have  taken  the  plants  with  him.  This  ruling  seems 
to  be  based  on  the  claim  that  strawberry  plants  are 
fruited  only  one  year  and  then  plowed  under.  That 
i-  not  true  in  the  majority  of  cases.  We  have  fruited 
strawberries  three  and  four  years  in  succession. 

* 

1  have  read  with  interest  your  editorial  and  Mr. 
Devendorf  s  article,  page  1373,  but  I  fail  to  see  what 
good^  can  come  from  the  meetings  proposed,  when  the 
A.  F.  B.  F.  tells  us  in  a  supplement  to  this  month’s 
harm  Bureau  News  that  they  are  committed  to  the  bill 
and  though  they  failed  to  pass  the  bill  last  vear,  they 
expect  to  fight  the  thing  through.  t  j  kfrr 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

r  |  '•HE  answer  to  Mr.  Kerr  seems  easy.  The  pro- 
i-  posed  school  meetings  will  decide  promptly 
whether  the  Farm  Bureau  represents  the  plain 
farmers  in  this  matter.  They  would  not  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  any  farm  organization  or  group  of  lead¬ 
ers.  It  would  be  the  most  open  and  free  expres¬ 
sion  of  farm  sentiment  ever  given  in  New  York 
State.  Personally  we  do  not  believe  that  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  various  farm  organizations  represent 
what  we  may  call  farm  sentiment  on  this  school 
question.  We  may  be  wrong  in  this,  but  we  have 
here  reports  of  the  canvass  made  in  hundreds  of 
school  districts,  and  they  are  all  one  way — against 
the  bill.  We  do  not  feel  disposed  to  let  the  leaders 
of  farm  organizations  "get  away”  with  the  claim 
that  they  represent  farm  sentiment  until  their 
claim  is  demonstrated.  The  only  way  we  know  of 
to  settle  it  is  to  call  meetings  in  every  school  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  State  and  have  the  voters  free  to  ex¬ 
press  their  wishes  in  their  own  way! 


Brevities 

Will  lights  in  the  henhouse  pay  for  fattening  stock 
as  well  as  for  layers? 

Tite  display  of  McIntosh  apples  at  the  big  fruit  show 
was  the  most  colorful  and  fragrant  exhibit  we  ever  saw. 

AVintering  an  old  hen  for  the  eggs  she  will  lay  next 
Spring  is  about  the  limit  of  folly,  unless  she  is  known 
to  be  the  mother  of  superior  pullets. 

The  neighbors  are  still  seeding  rye  as  a  cover  crop  in 
New  Jersey.  It  will  not  make  much  growth  this  Win 
ter,  but  most  of  it  will  come  up  next  Spring. 

The  best  substitute  for  a  turkey?  Our  choice  is 
about  even  between  the  Toulouse  goose  and  the  Jersey 
Black  Giant.  A  capon  of  the  latter  breed  is  superior. 

Peat  for  fuel !  Over  in  Massachusetts  we  saw  where 
peat  beds  had  slowly  burned  all  Summer,  until  the  Fall 
rains  put  the  fire  out.  Now  if  all  that  heat  could  have 
been  produced  under  factory  boilers ! 

One  of  the  great  American  insurance  companies  has 
recognized  the  value  of  a  clog  in  a  practical  manner.  It 
makes  a  reduction  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  on  burglar 
insurance  where  a  good  watch  dog  is  kept. 

One  of  our  farm  women,  writing  of  Winter  and  the 
care  of  colds,  speaks  of  the  way  diseases  are  passed 
on  in  schools,  and  says:  "It  is  my  opinion  that  this 
is  a  strong  point  against  consolidation  of  schools  for 
young  children — it  increases  the  chances  of  their  get¬ 
ting  colds,  grippe  and  children’s  diseases.” 

This  is  the  season  for  “sweating”  and  leaking  stove 
pipes  and  chimneys.  A  black,  tar-like  stuff  leaks  out. 
This  is  due  either  to  damp  wood  or  some  defect  in  pipe 
or  chimney  which  permits  the  smoke  to  cool  and  con¬ 
dense  before  it  passes  away.  If  the  draft  can  be  made 
clear  and  quick  this  stuff  cannot  form.  Sometimes  a 
loose  brick  in  the  chimney  or  a  hole  in  the  pipe  will 
cause  the  trouble.  It  is  seldom  found  with  dry  wood. 
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The  Farm  Lease 

CIRCULAR  87  of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station 
at  Ames  discusses  the  important  subject  ot 
“Drawing  Up  the  Farm  Lease.”  Every  year  we  have 
dozens  of  calls  for  help  in  preparing  a  contract  be¬ 
tween  farmer  owner  and  tenant.  This  circular  de¬ 
scribes  the  three  classes  of  contracts  used  by  Iowa 
farmers  and  gives  an  excellent  analysis  of  them. 
Out  of  213.000  Iowa  farms,  about  90,000  are  rented, 
and  on  many  the  tenant  remains  only  one  year.  On 
many  more  the  tenant  may  remain  longer,  but  works 
on  a  yearly  lease.  There  are  three  types  of  leases 
employed  in  Iowa.  The  cash  lease  is  one  under 
which  the  tenant  pays  a  regular  cash  rent  per  acre, 
and  assumes  all  risk  of  the  business.  The  crop  share 
lease  is  one  in  which  is  specified  a  fractional  part 
of  the  crops  to  be  turned  over  to  the  landlord  as  rent. 
Under  this  form  of  renting  as  practiced  in  Iowa,  the 
tenant  pays  cash  at  so  much  per  acre  for  the  use  of 
the  pasture  land  and  usually  for  the  use  of  the  hay 
land,  though  occasionally  the  hay  land,  like  the  grain 
land,  is  rented  for  a  share  of  the  crop.  The  third 
type  of  lease,  the  stock  share  lease,  has  come  more 
and  more  into  use  in  the  State  since  the  recent  dis¬ 
astrous  drop  in  prices.  Under  this  contract  the  land¬ 
lord  furnishes  not  only  the  farm,  with  Its  improve¬ 
ments,  but  a  share  of  most  of  the  live  stock  and  in 
some  cases  a  part  or  all  of  the  equipment.  He  also 
commonly  pays  a  part  of  the  current  operating  ex¬ 
penses.  He  receives  as  a  compensation  a  share  not 
only  of  such  crops  as  are  sold,  but  of  all  live  stock 
products  which  are  sold.  The  circular  explains  these 
different  leases  in  considerable  detail,  and  gives 
copies  of  various  forms.  There  are  also  given  exact 
statements  of  the  financial  outcome  on  actual  farms 
under  each  form  of  lease.  Here  are  the  figures  for  a 
cash  renting  case : 


Contributions 
Farm  of  100  Acres 
Rent  at  $8  per  acre. . .  . 


Landlord  Tenant 
.$1,280 


Live  stock . 

$1,390 

Machinery  . 

1.089 

Feed  . 

780 

Checking  account  . 

150 

Total . 

$3,409 

Interest  at  7  per  cent . 

$238 

<  (perating  expenses,  including 

depre- 

ciation  . 

635 

Tenant’s  labor,  12  months  at  $’ 

75 ... . 

900 

Total  contributions . 

.  $1,280 

$1,773 

Returns 

Crops  . 

$1,717 

Live  stock 
Other  income 
House  rent  . . 


1.237 

07 

300 


Total .  $3,387 

As  rent  .  $1,280 

Remainder  .  2,107 


Profits  for  risk  and  management.  ....  $334 

Of  course  such  a  statement  based  on  conditions  on 
the  Atlantic  slope  would  be  very  different,  but  this 
gives  an  idea  of  the  way  cash  rent  is  figured  in  Iowa. 
The  circular  is  interesting  and  valuable  to  anyone 
as  a  basis  for  figuring  rent  farm  values. 


That  New  Hampshire  Tiespass  Law 

THE  State  of  New  Hampshire,  as  our  people 
know,  has  a  trespass  law  which  may  be  said  to 
have  “teeth  in  it.”  We  have  printed  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  law,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  in  the 
next  New  York  Legislature  to  get  such  a  law  for 
this  State.  In  New  Hampshire  the  law  states  that 
anyone  who,  without  right,  enters  the  orchard,  nur¬ 
sery  or  gai’den  or  improved  land  and  destroys  or 
injures  anything  from  a  vegetable  up  to  a  tree,  or 
from  a  hen  to  a  horse,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $25,  and 
if  the  offense  is  committed  by  any  person  with  the 
aid  of  a  motor  vehicle  to  convey  him.  the  license  of 
the  owner  of  that  vehicle  is  revoked  for  one  year. 
There  will  be  a  desperate  struggle  before  such  a 
law  can  be  enacted  in  New  York  State.  Something 
of  the  sort  is  needed,  however,  and  it  can  be  put 
over  if  farmers  and  fruit  growers  organize  and  show 
their  strength  to  the  Legislature.  We  are  told  that 
the  New  Hampshire  law  has  given  considerable 
relief  from  trespassers.  The  worst  burden  in  New 
Hampshire  now  lies  in  the  damage  done  by  pro¬ 
tected  game.  Pheasants  do  considerable  damage 
and  the  trouble  from  deer  is  a  serious  one.  They 
nibble  the  young  trees,  thus  making  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  establish  a  good  orchard  on  some  of  the 
best  lands  in  the  State.  The  New  Hampshire  law 
states  that  the  Fish  and  Game  Commissioner  shall 
pay  full  and  adequate  damage.  Of  course  that 
sounds  well,  but  when  a  game  warden  makes  out  the 
case  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  anything  like  the 
value  of  the  destroyed  property.  Most  men  get  dis¬ 
couraged  and  give  up  trying  to  collect  the  award, 
except  in  cases  where  the  loss  is  very  large. 


Strange  to  say,  the  partridges  have  done  great  dam¬ 
age  in  New  Hampshire  orchards.  In  one  case  of  this 
kind,  damage  has  been  allowed  as  high  as  two  to 
three  hundred  dollars.  In  one  reported  case  the 
owner  claims  $400  as  damage  from  these  partridges, 
and  that  is  considered  a  low  estimate  by  many 
growers. 

There  is  quite  a  problem  now  over  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  snowshoe  rabbit.  Certain  sports  and 
friends  of  wild  game  are  buying  these  rabbits  in 
Maine  and  liberating  them  in  the  New  Hampshire 
fruit  districts.  These  game  people  claim  that  the 
snowshoe  rabbit  is  harmless ;  that  is,  they  say  it  will 
not  injure  the  trees.  We  have  some  reports  to  the 
contrary,  and  would  like  to  have  the  opinions  of 
readers  as  to  this  breed  of  rabbit,  so  that  we  may 
know  definitely  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  a  pest  or 
not. 


Where  is  Our  Money? 


SENATOR  E.  F.  LADI)  of  North  Dakota  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  Europe,  where  he  spent 
considerable  time  studying  financial  and  industrial 
conditions.  Speaking  of  United  States  money  held 
out  of  circulation  he  says  : 

I  had  one  experience  in  Moscow  that  forcibly  im¬ 
pressed  me  with  the  growth  of  the  credit  system  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  was  when  I  stood  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Soviet  government  and  saw  millions  of  dollars  of 
American  paper  money.  When  I  thought  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  reports  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
there  is  practically  the  same  money  in  circulation  today 
that  there  was  prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  much 
vaunted  Federal  Reserve  system  ;  when  I  thought  that 
out  of  that  amount,  here  were  all  these  millions  more 
in  the  vaults  of  the  recesses  of  Russia,  clear  out  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  away  from  the  American  citizen;  when  1 
thought  of  the  vast  millions  of  American  money  that 
are  in  circulation  throughout  all  Europe  where  it  is 
held  by  Europeans  because  of  its  desirability  ;  when  I 
thought  of  vast  amounts,  probably  from  one-half  to 
a  billion  of  dollars  that  is  carried  in  the  pockets  of  auto- 
mobilists  through  America,  who  hold  it  there  as  emer¬ 
gency  funds  against  the  occasions  of  their  trips — thus 
creating  another  extraordinary  demand  for  actual 
money  and  consequently  diverting  it  from  other  chan¬ 
nels  where  it  is  direly  needed ;  when  I  thought  about 
the  increase  in  reserves  held  in  banks ;  when  I  thought 
of  all  those  sums,  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion,  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  present  demand  for  money,  that  there  was 
probably  not  more  than  50  per  cent  as  much  money  in 
actual  circulation  in  America  today  as  there  was  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system,* 
and  since  that  time  we  have  piled  up  on  us  a  national 
debt  approximating  twenty-five  billions  of  dollars,  all 
of  which  is  bearing  interest,  and  private  debts  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  nation  have  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 


The  Careless  Smoker 

(Copied  from  a  Connecticut  Forest  Fire  Poster) 

A  fool  there  was  and  his  pipe  he  lit 
(Even  as  you  and  I), 

On  a  forest  trail  where  the  leaves  were  fit 
To  become  ablaze  from  the  smallest  bit 
Of  spark — and  the  fool  he  furnished  it. 

The  day  was  windy  and  dry. 

The  forest  was  burned  to  its  very  roots, 

Even  beneath  the  ground, 

YV  ith  the  flowers,  the  birds  and  the  poor  dumb  brutes, 
Old  hoary  oaks,  and  the  tender  shoots 
Which  might  have  made  logs  but  for  such  galoots 
Allowed  to  wander  around. 

The  lumberjack  has  now  passed  on — 

His  pay  day  comes  no  more. 

And  the  screech-owls  haunt  the  camp  at  dawn 
Where  the  cook’s  tin  pan  woke  the  men  of  brawn. 

But  the  mill  is  silent,  the  trees  are  gone, 

The  soil  and  the  forest  floor. 

A  deadly  sight  are  those  hills  of  rocks 

Which  once  were  beds  of  green  ; 

No  hope  for  the  human,  no  food  for  the  flocks, 

The  floods  must  be  held  by  expensive  locks, 

And  the  harbor  is  silted  to  the  docks. 

The  ships  no  more  are  seen. 

But  the  fool  smokes  on  in  the  forest  still — 

Leaves  camp-fires  burning,  too; 

While  the  patient  public  pays  the  bill 

And  the  nation’s  wealth  is  destroyed  for  nil; 

If  the  law  doesn’t  get  him.  Old  Satan  will, 

When  his  smoking  days  are  through. 

— Apologies  to  Kipling,  by  Harris  A.  Reynolds. 


Reserving  Trades  for  Dependents 

SOMEONE  stated  in  the  daily  papers  not  long 
ago  that  the  Japanese  are  solving  the  depend¬ 
ent  problem  by  reserving  certain  lines  of  work  for 
afflicted  people.  The  object  of  this  is  to  train  the 
blind  and  the  crippled  in  sneh  a  way  that  they  would 
be  sure  of  making  a  fair  living,  and  then  protect 
them  by  preventing  competition  from  outside  labor¬ 
ers.  We  referred  this  to  a  very  intelligent  Japanese 
who  is  familiar  with  legislation  in  his  country.  He 
tells  us  that  is  largely  true.  Such  work  as  embalm¬ 
ing  and  massage  treatment  is  usually  given  to  the 
blind.  As  a  rule,  too,  very  much  of  the  pxxblic  music 
in  Japan  is  given  by  blind  people,  who  are  taught  to 
play  naturally,  and  give  good  service  in  a  musical 
line.  Tn  case  they  are  not  fit  for  music,  they  may 
be  trained  for  other  lines  of  work,  such  as  massage 


and  various  other  things.  Our  informant  says  that 
there  are  many  very  intelligent  blind  people  among 
the  Japanese,  and  many  of  the  afflicted  have  risen 
to  high  position.  Our  friend  tells  us  a  curious  thing 
regarding  the  deaf  and  dumb  among  the  Japanese. 
He  says  that  they  are  not  given  many  privileges. 
The  theory  is  that^  they  were  born  without  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  such  progress  as  they  make  in  the  world 
must  be  done  through  the  help  of  their  wives.  We 
are  told  that  there  are  countless  Japanese  men  who 
are  perfectly  normal;  that  is,  they  have  their  eye¬ 
sight,  and  can  hear  and  speak  freely,  and  yet  they 
will  rank  considerably  behind  the  unfortunate  and 
afflicted,  because  the  latter  have  been  forced  to  study 
and  exert  themselves  in  order  <o  make  a  living.  We 
understand  it  is  true  that  the  Japanese  reserve  cer- 
tain  lines  of  work  for  the  afflicted  aiid  will  not  per- 
mit  competition  from  normal  people.  This  permits 
the  trained  people  with  an  affliction  to  be  sui*e  of  con¬ 
stant  employment  in  some  useful  line  of  labor,  and 
they  are  less  dependent  than  iix  coxxntries  where  they 
must  compete  with  others  for  a  chance  to  make  a 
living. 


Why  Rural  People  are  Opposed  to  the 
Rural  School  Bill 

In  the  first  place,  any  bill  involving  the  expenditure 
of  vast  sums  of  money  may  be  considered  objectionable 
unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  a  material  advan¬ 
tage  is  to  be  obtained.  This  has  not  been  shown  in  this 
case.  Under  the  present  law,  the  State  paying  the  tui¬ 
tion  of  non-resident  high  school  pupils,  every  boy  and 
girl  who  desires  a  high  school  education  and  who  is 
physically  and  mentally  able  may  have  it.  At  least  this 
is  true  in  this  section  of  the  State,  where  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  are  furnishing  more  high  school  students  and  high 
school  graduates  in  proportion  to  their  school  popula¬ 
tion  than  the  village  districts.  We  are  therefore  op¬ 
posed  to  being  joined  to  a  village  high  school  district  in 
forming  a  community  unit,  thus  doubling,  and  in  some 
cases  more  than  tripling  our  school  taxes,  without  re¬ 
ceiving  anything  in  return  except  tuition  for  seyenih 
and  eighth  grade  pupils,  and  the  very  questionable  ad¬ 
vantage  of  free  transportation.  We  are  also  opposed  to 
being  bonded  without  our  consent,  which  would  be  the 
case  when  the  bonds  of  the  high  school  district  were 
spread  over  the  entire  community  unit. 

But  of  more  importance  than 'the  matter  of  taxes  is 
the  fact  that  this  bill  takes  the  control  of  the  rural 
school  out  of  the  hands  of  the  rural  people,  and  places 
K  in  the  hands  ot  a  non-resident  board  of  education 
elected  by  and  responsible  to  non-resident  voters  It 
wib  prevent  us  from  rising  in  our  might  and  eliminating 
an  unsatisfactory  teacher,  or  retaining  a  very  successful 
teacher  by  advancing  her  salary,  as  we  have  just  done 
in  our  district.  It  will  permit  a  non-resident  board  of 
education  to  transfer  our  successful  teacher  to  some 
other  school  in  the  community  district,  where,  in  their 
opinion  (not  ours),  she  may  be  of  more  use,  and  re¬ 
placing  her  by  an  untried  or  indifferent  teacher  It 
may  even  deprive  us  of  electing  our  own  member  of  the 
board  of  education,  as  the  bill  provides  that  the  first 
hoard  ot  education  shall  be  elected  by  the  several  di's 
tricts  voting  separately,  but  the  voters  of  the  com¬ 
munity  district  shall  decide  by  ballot  whether  subse¬ 
quent  boards  shall  be  elected  in  this  manner  or  on  a 

disfrictba ™  t0-nbe  V°re<?  -for  by  tbe  entire  community 
district.  The  village  district  wishing  to  get  control  and 

haying  a  large  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  community 
district  will  carry  the  election  for  the  single  ballot  plan 
and  will  thereafter  elect  the  entire  board  of  education’ 
It  I,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  from  my 
district,  do  not  please  the  people  of  the  village  district 
they  will  defeat  me  and  elect  in  my  place  someone  whom 
they  can  control,  in  spite  of  anything  the  voters  of  mv 
district  might  do.  It  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the 
rural  districts  will  become  “the  tail  end  of  the  tizer  ” 
and  the  tiger  surely  will  wag  us. 

We  are  also  opposed  to  this  bill  because,  while  mas¬ 
querading  as  a  non-consolidation  measure  it  will  create 
conditions  under  which  the  rural  people  will  vote  for 
consolidation  as  the  cheapest  way  out  of  a  bad  situa- 

?0Ib  and  thus  close  up  half  of  the  one-room  schools  of 
the  8tate. 

In  the  matter  of  better  qualified  teachers  for  the  rural 
schools  more  State  aid  for  weak  districts,  uniformity  of 
textbooks  and  many  other  desirable  things  in  the  bill 
they  can  be  obtained  by  slightly  amending  the  present 
law,  without  changing  the  whole  system 

Orange  Co.,  N.Y.  ‘  P.  H.  F.  JANSKN_ 


School  Meeting  for  December  4 

1  nhe  a?itic?e  by  Mr-  DeveJ?dorf  on  the  proposed  school 
bill  in  the  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  No¬ 
vember  3,  is  indeed  timely.  In  my  opinion  the  time 
tor  action  on  the  part  of  the  people  is  at  hand. 

<  ould  you  not  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  rural  school 
districts  m  your  next  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker?  I  would  suggest  some  Tuesday  evening  at 
an  early  date.  I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  our  com¬ 
munity  farm  bureau  committee  comprising  seven  school 
districts  and  will  be  responsible  either  for  a  meeting 
in  each  district,  or  a  joint  meeting  of  all  districts. 

Of  course  there  will  be  obstacles.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  have  meetings  in  all  districts.  But  sup- 
P?S!^meetings.en?ugh  wer?  he,(l  f°  register  the  opinion 
of  tiO  or  70  districts.  This  would  give  the  Legislature 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  rural  sentiment.  Then,  there 
would  be  trouble  in  getting  some  one  to  act  in  all  dis¬ 
tricts.  _  Why  not.  in  your  call,  ask  the  readers  of  your 
paper  in  every  school  district,  either  to  act  himself  or 
to  get  the  trustee  to  act?  Also  ask  that  a  representa¬ 
tive  be  chosen  at  the  meeting  to  communicate  to  you 
the  results.  j.  judson  swift. 

Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Tn  order  to  get  this  promptly  under  way  we  suggest 
Tuesday,  December  4  for  these  meetings.  Further  par¬ 
ticulars  next  week.  This  must  be  volunteer  work 
largely.  We  ask  our  friends  all  over  the  State  to  join 
this  movement.  Send  us  word  at  once  that  you  will 
help  organize  these  meetings. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Appointed  Days 

I  do  uot  like  appointed  days 

When  I  am  bidden  what  to  feel — 
AYlien  to  be  merry  or  give  praise, 

And  when  my  inmost  heart  reveal. 

My  thankfulness  may  come  in  June 
Instead  of  drear  November  time, 
My  merriment  with  May  attune, 

And  not  with  dull  December  chime. 


And  as  for  New  Years,  mine  are  born 
According  to  a  method  bold ; 

I  start  a  new  one  any  morn 
When  I  am  weary  of  the  old. 

— MeLanburgh  Wilson, 
in  New  York  Sun. 

* 

We  have  been  discussing  Christmas 
gifts — useful,  ornamental,  permanent  and 
transitory.  Very  few  among  us  have  all 
the  money  we  would  like  to  spend  in  this 
way,  but  most  of  us  have  quite  a  definite 
idea  of  what  we  would  buy,  if  we  could 
afford  it.  We  wish  some  of  our  farm 
housekeepers  would  tell  us  what  they 
would  buy  for  Christmas  gifts,  if  they 
had  twenty  dollars,  free  from  other 
claims,  that  could  be  spent  in  that  way. 
We  think  it  would  be  quite  interesting 
to  learn  what  they  would  buy,  and  why. 
* 

The  tireless  cooker  is  a  fine  place  to 
set  the  bread  to  rise  over  night.  With 


others’  call,  as  he  will  have  to  address 
them  thereby. 

When  everyone  has  chosen  an  animal, 
there  cannot  be  two  the  same ;  the  best 
is  to  repeat  them  around  two  or  three 
times.  Then  the  game  starts.  We  sup¬ 
pose  No.  1  is  Mr.  Rooster.  He  takes 
one  of  the  cards  and  turns  it,  colored  side 
up,  with  a  quick  jerk,  so  everybody  can 
immediately  see  what  color  it  is,  and 
places  his  card  in  front  of  him.  We  will 
suppose  he  took  a  white  card.  Now  his 
neighbor  to  his  left,  Miss  Mouse,  takes  a 
card  in  the  same  way.  When  this  is  a 
blue,  red  or  black  color,  nothing  happens, 
and  she,  too,  places  her  card  in  front  of 
her.  But  when  it  happens  to  be  a  wdiite 
card  too,  Miss  Mouse  has  to  call  to  her 
neighbor,  “Cock-a-doodle-do,”  and  Mr. 
Rooster  has  to  shout  “Squeak,  squeak.” 
The  one  who  says  the  other’s  call  first 
gets  his  card.  So  this  is  the  game.  As 
soon  as  there  are  two  cards  on  the  table 
with  the  same  color  the  holders  of  those 
cards  have  to  call  each  other’s  names, 
and  who  calls  the-  first  gets  the  other’s 
cards.  The  most  exciting  moments  are 
those  when  there  are  three  or  four  colors 
on  the  table,  so  he  who  has  to  draw  is 
sure  to  have  to  call  one  of  these  three  or 
four.  When  one  shouts  a  call  unneces¬ 
sary,  for  example,  he  has  blue  and  the 
next  player  draws  white,  and  blue  shouts 
his  name,  all  his  cards  go  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  table.  When  all  the  cards 
have  been  drawn  he  who  holds  the  most 
cards  is  the  winner. 

MRS.  W.  J.  SIIEPP-CORNELISSEN. 


Tennessee  Notes 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  walk,  or 
clamber,  rather,  through  the  woods  near 
by.  Such  a  sight  as  they  are!  As  yet 
we  have  had  no  killing  frost ;  the  trees 
are  full  foliaged,  and  were  until  Oct.  23, 


llOld^Tea  Set  Design  for  Applique  and  Embroidery.  Pattern  includes  four 
cups  and  saucers,  four  teapots,  one  sugar  bowl  and  one  cream  pitcher,  each  j 
about  3 y2  in.  across  the  bowl;  six  cups  and  saucers,  and  five  each  of  teapots,  l 
sugar  bowls  and  cream  pitchers  measuring  about  2y2  in.  across  bowl.  20  cents.  ! 


perfect  insulation  the  bread  will  remain 
at  the  same  temperature  all  night,  no 
matter  what  the  temperature  of  the  kitch¬ 
en  may  be.  This  is  a  great  help  during 
Winter,  when  the  kitchen  may  become 
very  cold. 


Games  for  the  Children’s  Party 

I  should  like  to  pass  on  a  couple  of 
games,  known  to  most  Holland  children, 
but  as  far  as  I  could  find  out,  unknown 
to  American  young  ones. 

The  Train. — The  greater  number  par¬ 
ticipating  in  this  game  the  jollier  it  is. 
Place  in  two  rows,  with  backs  to  backs, 
so  many  chairs  that  there  is  one  less  than 
the  number  of  players.  So,  for  20  chil¬ 
dren.  take  19  chairs,  and  use  two  of  them 
for  the  ends  of  the  rows,  with  seats  out¬ 
side.  The  players  stand  in  a  marching 
row  around  the  chairs,  and  as  soon  as 
the  music  plays  (any  kind  will  do — piano, 
gramophone,  banjo,  violin,  and  a  quick 
march  is  the  most  preferable)  everyone 
begins  to  walk  around  the  chairs  in  a 
quick  pace.  Suddenly  the  music  stops 
and  everybody  sits  down  on  the  seat- at 
his  or  her  side.  There  will  be  a  hustling 
for  seats,  as  there  are  always  two  apt  to 
sit  down  on  one  chair,  a  running  around 
for  the  empty  seats,  until  one  is.  left 
standing.  He  falls  out.  One  chair  is 
taken  away  and  around  it  goes  again 
when  the  music  starts,  and  stops  when 
the  music  stops.  AVhen  the  number  gets 
below  10  the  chairs  are  placed  with  spaces 
between.  He  that  holds  the  last  chair  is 
winner  of  the  game. 

Mouse-squeak. — This  play  is  played  in 
Holland  with  the  common  playing  cards, 
but  some  people  object  to  cards,  and  I 
found  that  children  play  it  easier  with 
colored  cards.  AA’e  use  homemade  colored 
cards.  Take  old  shoe  boxes  or  similar 
pasteboard,  cut  cards  2%x2  in.,  and  color 
one  side  with  crayon  or  watercolor.  10 
black,  10  white,  10  red.  10  light  blue. 
Take  care  that  nothing  of  the  color  is 
visible  on  the  other  side.  The  cards  are 
placed  in  a  flat  pile,  color  side  down,  in 
the  middle  of  the  table.  Now  every  one 
of  the  players  around  the  table  chooses  an 
animal  which  he  or  she  will  represent  by 
the  sound  it  makes,  so  a  cat  is  miaou,  a 
mouse,  squeak  :  a  lion,  howling :  a  horse, 
neighing ;  a  rooster,  cock-a-doodle-do,  etc. 
Every  player  has  to  try  to  remember  the 


green  as  Summer.  The  morning  of  that 
day  was  cloudy,  cold  and  gloomy  ;  along 
about  S  o’clock  mist,  sleet  and  snow  be¬ 
gan  to  come  down  ;  by  9  o’clock  feathery 
flakes  were  piling  down  rapidly,  and  by 
4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  limbs,  especial¬ 
ly  those  of  the  chestnut  trees,  wrere  com¬ 
ing  to  the  ground  constantly.  Such  a 
destniction !  Two  nice  young  trees  in 
our  yard  have  their  limbs  split  off.  and 
a  chunk  of  their  body  as  well.  AA'hile  I’m 
a  bit  old  myself,  those  still  oldeiy  say  it 
beats  anything  they  ever  saw.  AA’e  have 
had  an  extremely  dry  Fall ;  no  rains  for 
weeks.  It  is  no  fun  to  haul  water,  but 
yet  if  we  had  our  “rathers”  we  would 
have  been  willing  to  hauled  on  and  saved 
the  trees.  Now  there  is  water  in  the  cis¬ 
tern  and  an  extra  big  wash  on  the  line. 

The  foster-mother  who  has  been  ill  so 
long  with  that  dread  disease,  cancer, 
passed  away  the  19th  of  September.  Al¬ 
though  one  would  not  recall  her  to  her 
suffering,  we  sadly  miss  her  in  the  old 
home,  where  no  one  is  left  to  “keep  the 
home  fire  burning.”  Charlie,  the  eldest 
lad.  who  has  been  in  Iowa  for  some  time, 
drove  home  for  a  short  visit,  but  it  seems 
the  lure  of  the  road  has  him.  and  he  is 
now  located  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  which 
place,  he  says,  is  filled  up.  among  the 
working  class,  with  foreigners. 

Paul,  the  18-year-old,  has  gone  to  try 
his  luck  in  Iowa.  I  tell  them  the  Phillips 
are  never  really  christened  until  they 
make  a  trip  AA’est.  One  holds  them  back 
just  as- long  as  they  can,  but  the  break  is 
sure  to  come.  I’ve  only  one  more  to  go. 

Our  school  is  going  on  fine.  Our  teach¬ 
er  decided  we  needed  shades  and  a  li¬ 
brary,  so  we  baked  pies,  chocolate,  ban¬ 
ana,  cocoanut,  orange,  etc.,  made  a 
guess  cake,  a  box  of  candy,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  were  852.40.  which  did  well  for  a 
small  crowd.  The  pies  are  auctioned  off 
one  at  a  time.  Sometimes  one  will  sell 
for  over  $2  ;  depends  on  how  badly  a  cer¬ 
tain  boy  wants  to  eat  with  a  certain  girl, 
or  how  deep  their  pocketbook  is,  and 
sometimes  they  think  a  pie  belongs  to  a 
certain  party,  and  then  when  they  buy 
the  pie  some  other  name  stares  up  at 
them  on  the  slip  of  paper  stuck  under  the 
pie.  but  it’s  all  fun.  and  enjoyed  by  the 
young  folks.  Tickets  were  sold  for  the 
box  of  candy,  and  guesses  at  5  cents  for 
the  cake,  which  happened  to  have  a  dime 
in  it,  and  as  there  were  four  who  rightly 


Sterling 


BAKES 

A 

BARRED 
OF 

FLOUR, 


AVITH 

ONE 

HOD 

OF 

COAL 


Has  No 
Equal ” 


£  '  U 

Range 


Has  No 
Equal” 


'T'HE  STERLING  has  baked  a  barrel 
A  of  flour  with  a  single  hod  of  coal  in 
hundreds  of  public  demonstrations.  It 
will  do  the  smaller  tasks  in  your  home 
with  proportionately  greater  economy. 

Every  STERLING  is  sold  with  a  double 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  signed  by  both 
the  dealer  and  the  factory  and  upon  con¬ 
venient  terms  if  you  wish. 

Have  your  local  dealer  demonstrate  this  range 
or  write  for  printed  matter  and  dealer's  name 

Sill  Stove  Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Frank  Crane 

at  his  Best 

^J.  delightful  essays  beautifully 
printed,  bound  separately. 

Love  and  its  relation  to  Success. 

Agreeableness 

A  little  lesson  in  charm- 

Sensitiveness 

Its  pain  and  cure. 

T  T  1  *i-  One  good  habit  is  worth 
ITaDlL  a  dozen  rules. 

You  will  want  to  read  these  and 
read  them  again  and  again.  Just 
put  one  dollar  in  an  envelope  $  1 
and  tell  us  where  to  send  the  JL 
essays. 

MAN  MESSAGE  CORP. 


215  Central  Avenue 


Newark,  N.  J. 


Water  Pumps  Water 


with  a  Rife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for 
every  purpose— without  fuel,  labor, 
freezing  or  repairs.  A  small  stream 
operates  theRifeRam.  Easy  to  install. 
First  cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  jot 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer.  20.00C 
_  •  in  use.  Write  for  catalog. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
90-D  West  St.  New  York 


YARNS 


M  E  NOTOMY 

HAND 
KNITTING 

By  arrangement  direct  with  large  mills  specializing  in 
yarns  for  hand  knitting,  and  with  low  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion,  we  otter  exceptional  values.  Our  $1.60  grade  (10 
lhs.  or  more,  $1.60)  cannot  be  duplicated  except  at  con¬ 
siderably  higher  prices.  Buy  direct  and  save  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Sample  free,  or  order  from  this  adv.  with  guar¬ 
antee  of  sa  t  i  s  f  a  c  ti  o  n  or  Money  Back.  Gray,  White 
Heather,  Blue,  Red. 

MENOTOMY  YARN  CO. 

202  Medford  St.  ARLINGTON,  MASS. 


i  hrice  Daily 

SCOTTS 
EMULSION 

is  of  Great  Value 
To  a  nursing  Mother 


Depend  upon  it,  noth * 
ing  is  “just  as  good”  as 
SCOH'S  EMULSION 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield.  N.  J.  23i5I 


Celebrated  Maurice  River 
Cove  Fresh 
OYSTERS 


Buy  direct,  via  Parcel  Post, 
delivered  to  consumer  in 
hermetically  »  e  a  I  e  d  cans, 
strictly  dry  measure. 

1st  &  2nd  3rd 

zone  zone 

1  (1  alien  Cane .  $2-75  *2  85 

^  Gallon  Cane .  1.80  1.85 

H  Gallon  Cane . 85  .88 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Remit  by  check  or  money  order. 

SANITARY  FRESH  OYSTER  CO. 

I’ort  Morris,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 


4th 

zone 

•  8.00 
1.75 

.»3 


THE  1 
FAMOUS 


SWHITE  FLAME  BURNER 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  samptei 
50  ets.post  paid*  stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO.  ^ 

88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids.  Mich, 


Christmas  Greeting  Cards 

Let  me  send  you  16  beautiful  cards,  all  differ¬ 
ent,  steel-engraved,  envelopes  to  match.  Look 
them  over  at  leisure  in  your  own  home.  If  pleased, 
send  me  $1 ;  otherwise  return  them,  using  postage 
enclosed  for  that  purpose.  You  save  one-third 

b  WrieSda^'-  Send  no  money 

Herman  Goldberger,  110-W  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Help 
With 
Your 
Christinas 
Sewing 

Useful  and  pretty  gifts  for  many 
friends  made  with  the  minimum 
of  time  and  trouble  with  our  new 
sewing  hook  " Christmas  Gifts” 
filings  for  the  nursery,  dolls  and 
doll  clothes,  children’s  pinafores 
and  rompers,  lingerie,  neckwear, 
home  decorations,  utility  articles, 
etc.  All  made  neatly,  smartly 
and  quickly  because  they  are 
finished  with 

HUMtUE 

SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  STAMPS  for  this  book, 
just  off  the  press,  and  a  three-yard  trial-piece  of 
the  tape  in  fast-color  percale  in  any  one  of  the 
following  colors :  Gray,  Pink,  Light  Blue,  Brown, 
Iteseda,  Navy  ,  Lavender,  Linen  Color,  Old  Rose, 
Alice  Blue,  Red,  Black,  Yellow.  Three  yards  is 
enough  to  make  one  of  the  many  small  articles 
illustrated  in  the  book. 

WM.  E.  WRIGHT  &  SONS  CO .Mfrs 
Dept.  391  Orange ,  N.  J. 


Book  of  Fac¬ 
tory  Bargains  in 
Stoves,  Ranges, 

Furnaces,  Furniture, 

Refrigerators,  Farm 
and  Home  Needs. 

Let  me  send  you  my  new 
free  catalog  and  show  you  how  to 
make  great  savings  at  wholesale — dir¬ 
ect  from  factory,  at  money 
saving  prices.  Everything  guar¬ 
anteed — set  in  your  home  on 

30  Days  Trial— Don’t  Risk  a  Penny 

Your  money  back  without  ques¬ 
tion  or  quibble.  More  than 
500 .OOOsatisfied  customers. 
Easy  Terms— Write  at  Once 
Just  6end  name  and 
address.  A  postal 
will  do.  W.  S  .Dewing, 
“The  Stove  Man.” 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company 
174  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  K&lamazo^ 

Direct  to  You 


Fine  Quality  -  Rich  Flavory 

TOFFEE 

cresh  from  Roaster  Daily 

/f  BLEND  of  the  best  high' 
grown  mountain  coffee 
with  a  tantalizingly  fra¬ 
grant  aroma  and  a  highly  appe¬ 
tizing  and  satisfyingflavor  that 
will  delight  the  most  particular 
>  person.  Roasted  daily  and  ship-  DELIVERED 
f  ped  to  you  at  the  wholesale  price  FREE 
of  38c  a  pound. in  5  pound  lots. 

C  A  H/IOT  1?  SendlOcentstocoverpost- 
,  N  A  ivl  I  I  .r,  age  and  packing,  on  large 
nUfUriS  Mama  fTce  sample — enough  to 

—  make  12  cups— and  ex¬ 

perience  for  yourself  its  delicious 
flavor  and  incomparable  aroma.  State 
if  whole  or  ground  bean  is  desired. 

’GILLIES  COFFEE  CO., Dept.  F  12 

235  Washington  St.,  at  Park  Place,  New  York 
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Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

6  Bell-ans 
Mot  water 
k:  Sure  Relief 

ELL-ANS 

25<t  and  754  Packages  Everywhere 


FROM  FACTORY  TO  FOOT 


Ladies’  stylish  Fall  boot,  short 
vamp.  Best  dark  brown  calf- 
finished  leather;  full  leather 
sole;  air-cushion-tread  rubber 
heel.  Sizes  214-8. 

Our ’Bargain  Book  showinz  40 
other  latest  shoe  styles  sent 
FREE  upon  request. 

Quickstep  Shoe  Company 
Dept.  D  -  -  Boston 


guessed  the  contents,  they  divided  the 
cake. 

Later  on  we  hope  to  have  an  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  some  day  (who  knows?)  we 
may  have  a  worth-while  library.  There 
is  nothing  like  trying. 

And  now  the  last  of  the  sweet  potatoes 
are  wrapped,  packed  in  paper-lined  boxes, 
ready  for  the  Winter.  Walnuts  well- 
uigh  a  failure,  and  no  doubt  many  little 
fellows  will  go  thinner  clad  on  account 
of  the  failure.  One  of  our  little  neighbor 
lads  was  caught  at  school  barefooted 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1174.  These  three  designs  are  included 
in  the  one  pattern.  Sizes,  0  months,  1 
and  2  years.  Size  1  year  requires  1%  yds. 
30- in.  material  for  either  view.  The  scal¬ 
loped  edge  is  from  Transfer  No.  31002,  and 
the  embroidered  flowers  from  Transfer  No. 
11024.  Dresses  and  petticoat,  15  cents; 
transfers,  20  cents  each. 


1824.  An  apron  type  of  house  dress  is 
made  with  surplice  closing,  one-piece  back 
and  long  or  short  sleeves.  Sizes  34  to  40 
in.  bust  measure.  Size  38  requires  4% 
yds.  of  30-in.  material.  25  cents. 

1882.  For  school,  the  boy  of  2  to  6  years 
will  like  this  suit,  which  may  have  either 
straight  trousers  or  bloomers.  This  will 
look  very  nice  in  serge,  with  a  contrasting 
collar.  Size  4  years  requires  2 y2  yds.  of 
32-in.  material.  15  cents. 

1751.  Two  negligees,  a  dressing  sack  and 
a  boudoir  cap  are  included  in  this  pattern, 
which  comes  in  one  size,  suitable  for  any 
figure.  As  illustrated,  tne  negligee  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.-,  of  40-in.  material.  These 
designs  may  be  finished  with  embroidery, 
lace  or  ribbon,  according  to  individual 
taste.  20  cents. 

1893.  This  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
variations  of  the  jacket  blouse.  It  can  be 
made  with  either  of  two  styles  of  collar 
and  full  or  three-quarter  length  sleeves. 
Sizes  36  to  44  in.  bust.  Size  38  requires 
~Mi  yds.  of1  40-in.  material.  15  cents 

Fashion  Catalog,  15  cents.  :S 


when  the  unexpected  snow  came.‘r  An¬ 
other.  more  lucky,  gave  him  a  pair  of 
overshoes  to  wear  home. 

1  he  tobacco  market  will  not  open  up 
here  until  Dec.  5.  Meanwhile  at  the 
least  approach  of  dampness,  men.  women 
and  children  are  busily  stripping  the 
stalks,  that  have  been  cut,  hung  and 
cured  out,  for  some  time. 

Our  present  teacher  is  giving  the  chil¬ 
dren  lessons  in  drawing.  First  attempts 
look  awkward,  but  after  trying  my  own 
hand  I’ve  no  more  to  say.  mrs.  d.  b.  r>. 


Getting  Rid  of  Ants 

I  take  a  sheet  of  poisoned  flypaper  that 
you  buy  at  most  any  drug  store  or  coun¬ 
try  grocery,  place  sheet  in  shallow  dish, 
sprinkle  on  some  sugar,  pour  on  a  very 
little  warm  water,  place  where  the  ants 
can  get  at  it  easily  and  they  are  all  dead  I 
in  a  few  hours.  o.  B.  I 


PROTECTION 


In  stormy  weather  your  family  is  protected  by 
rubber  clothes  and  boots  to  prevent  colds  and 
other  illness. 

In  good  weather  or  bad,  the  enamel  of  your  teeth 
(the  protective  outer  covering)  needs  to  be  cared 
for  against  the  constant  attack  of  decay.  Mothers 
and  school  teachers  should  see  that  children’s 
teeth  are  brushed  at  least  twice  a  day  with  a  safe 
dental  cream,  to  remove  food  particles  in  which 
harmful  decay  germs  breed. 

Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  contains  no  grit, 
no  harmful  drugs  or  chemicals.  Children  use 
Colgate’s  regularly  and  willingly  because  of  its 
delicious  flavor.  It  is  recommended  by  more 
Dentists  than  any  other  dentifrice. 


If  your  wisdom  teeth 
could  talk  they’d  say, 
“Use  Colgate’s” 


CLEANS^ 
TEETH  THE 
RIGHT  WAY 

Washes  and  R>lishes 
Doesn't  Scratch 
or  Scour  y 

Truth  in  Advertising  Implies  Honesty  in  Manufacture 


Colgate’s  cleans  teeth  the  right  way  and 
sells  at  the  right  price  —  25c  Large  Tube 


Every  sack  of  OCCIDENT  Flour  is  milled  to  the  highest  standard 
of  quality  and  cleanliness. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  OCCIDENT-made  bread  keeps 
moist  and  sweet  and  wholesome  so  much  longer  than  bread  made 
from  just  ordinary  flour. 


Try  OCCIDENT  for 
your  next  baking.  • 


RUSSELL-MILLER  MILLING  CO. 

General  Offices,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WORTH  IT! 


Occident 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
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9k  Til i£fcs  ifu.  Cows 

Clean 


There  Is  More  Money  in  Dairying 
When  the  Milking  Is  Done  Right 


If  a  cow  is  worth  milking — if  she  isn’t 
just  a  star  boarder-  on  the  farm — she  is 
worth  milking  right.  From  the  time 
that  the  first  dairyman  hired  some  one 
to  help  him  do  his  milking,  the  hiring 
of  good,  milkers  has  been  a  problem.  But 
this  no  longer  need  worry  the  farmer 
because  he  can  have  in  their  place  a 
Burrell,  which,  besides  doing  the  milk¬ 
ing  better  than  most  hand  milkers,  is 
dependable  and  always  on  the  job. 

While  the  comparative  cost  of  milking  by 
machine  and  milking  by  hand  has  never 
been  forgotten  during  more  than  60  years 
of  Burrell  Milker  development,  the 
matter  of  correct  milking  has  always  been 
given  first  consideration.  As  a  result,  the 
Burrell  is  practically  a  perfect  milking 


machine.  And,  because  it  draws  the 
milk  with  such  complete  satisfaction,  on 
the  basis  of  equal  cost,  the  Burrell  way 
of  milking  is  preferable  to  any  other. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Burrell  Milker 
is  being  used  more  and  more  on  small 
herds — on  herds  whose  owners  used  to 
think  they  were  too  small  for  profitable 
machine  milking.  Now  these  dairymen 
are  giving  credit  to  the  Burrell  Milker 
for  more  than  saving  money.  They  see 
in  it  the  means  of  stimulating  greater 
milk  flow,  of  producing  cleaner  milk,  of 
securing  better  help,  of  operating  a 
pleasanter  business.  They  believe  that 
the  Burrell  way  is  the  right  way  to  milk, 
and  that  there  is  more  money  in  dairying 
when  the  milking  is  done  right. 


Send  today  for  our  28-page  book,  " Burrell  Milker”.  It  is  more 
than  a  catalog — and  free  for  the  asking.  Please  address  Dept.  20. 


D.H.  BUrrell  X  Co.  Inc. 


Little  Falls.  New  York 
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kelly  duplex  •aar 


made  with  a  double  set  of  grind¬ 
ers  or  burrs.  Have  a  grinding  sur¬ 
face  of  just  double  that  of  most 
mills  of  eaual  size,  therefore, 

Do  Twice  as  Much 
Work. 

Grind  ear  corn,  shelled 
com,  oats,  rye,  wheat, 
barley,  kaffir  corn,  cot- 
ton  seed,  corn  in 
shucks,  sheaf  oats,  or 
any  kind  of  grain,  coarse,  me¬ 
dium  or  fine.  Require  25% 
less  power.  Especially 
adapted  for  gasoline  engines. 

_ _ Write  fer  new  catalogue. 

DUPLEX  MILL  A  MFG.  CO.,  Box  320  .Springfield,  Ohio 


“Saws  25  Cords 
In  5  Hours” 


Any  hustler  can  make  big  money  with 
the  WITTE  Saw  Rig — Ed.  Davis  sawed 
25  cords  in  5  hours — another  user  sawed 
40  loads  of  pole  wood  in  3  hours.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  owners  make  good  money. 


Sold  on  Easy  Payments. 
5  H-P 
3 -in  - 1 
Saw 
Rig 


Big  Cut  in  Price 


Cuts  60  to  70  Cords  a  Day  Easy 


A  real  all-purpose  outfit  for  farmers 
and  men  who  make  wood  sawing  a  reg- 
ularbusiness.  When  not  sawing  you  can 
fill  silos,  grind  feed,  shell  corn,  thrash 

and  do  other  work.  Easy  to  start  at  40  below 
zero — equipped  with  the  famous  WICO  Mayneto. 


|U  D  gT  ET  Write  today  for  full  description 
■  C,  EL  and  low  prices  — no  obligation. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

4899  Witte  Bldg.  4899  Empire  Bldg.  „ 
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You 

want  a  silo— 
you  need  it— you 
intend  to  buy  later— 
r  WHY  NOT  NOW— when 
you  can  get  a  big  dis¬ 
count-freight  allowances— a  n  d 
other  concessions  that  gives  you  a 
Champion  Silo  for  less  money  than 
I  you  can  buy  later— A  Real  Bargain— 

!  a  chance  to  save  money — a  proposition 
'  that  is  different— better— more  satisfactory 
than  any  ever  made— one  that  will  be  of 
special  interest 

To  Early  Buyers 

CHAMPION  SILOS 

We  have  in  our  factory  right  now  the  finest  lot  of  Champion  material  we 
i  ever  bought — also  steel  and  other  Champion  accessories  that  we  bought 
^on  a  fair  market— at  a  fair  price—' You  get  the  benefit  now— a  chance  to 
get  a  permanent— satisfactory  100%  efficient  silo  a  lot  cheaper 
^than  any  other  permanent  silo  on  the  market— made  of  ever¬ 
lasting  material— heavy  steel  door — inter- 
-  locking  anchors— one  unit  construction 
from  foundation  to  top— the  one  silo 
conceded  to  be  the  best  wherever  siloa 
ere  known  and  "ueed— THE  BIGGEST 
VALUE— most  satisfactory,  most  prof* 

’  (table  silo  Investment  you  can  make— 
i  GET  FACTS- -net  our  proposition. 


TTn 

J  l  L 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

We  have  some  desira¬ 
ble  territory  still  open 
for  live  wire  agents 
who  can  devote  some 
or  all  of  their  time  to 
canvassing.  Write 
promptly  for  agents' 
proposition,  and  spec¬ 
ify  whether  you  are 
interested  in  silo  for 
own  use  and  want 
agency  or  just  agency 


30% 

CHEAPER 

than  any  other 
ordinary  silos. 
A  Bargain  for 
those  who  want 
a  silo  at  lowest 
price. 


JI§ttti»SS3t 


Winner  Silo 


Just  the  thing  for  those  who  want 
ordinarv  silo  at  lowest  price— has 
steel  door  frame.  Substantial 
doors— continuous  door  openings— 
steel  hoops.  Combination  steel 
latch  and  ladder— staves  milled 
from  2  in.  stock— good  for  many 
years  of  service— built  to  fit  any 
pocketbook. 


ta  ?'/oa  rt 
or 
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WESTERN  SILO  CO.' 
,235-B  Mitchell  Bldg. 
Springfield 
Ohio 


Kl'  /  three  propositions 

A iSCi°n  #  BIG  DISCOUNT  on  Champion  Silos 
>  /  for  early  buyers. 

'ky.&aS  o/  /  WINNER  SILO  at  Bargain  Price  for 

f  /,  ^ o/A, J f  #  those  who  want  ordinary  silo. 

/  BIG  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENT  for  neigh- 
*-■  tn.  w  bora  who  will  buy  silos  together.  Greatest 
'  club  offer  ever  made.  Write  today  for  all 
three- -stating  aizeo  of  siloa  wanted.  j 


Ell  DC  We  need  for  Mfgr.  purposes.  Mink,  Skunk, 
I  U  If  W  Coon,  Rats  and  Foxos.  We  pay  regular  Deal¬ 
ers’  prices  and  assortment.  1‘i  ice  list,  tags, 
etc.,  free.  O.  FEKK1S  A-  CO.  Chatham,  N.Y . 


CADMC  HOMES  in  SUNKY  SOUTHERN  JERSEY 

rHUITId  around  VINELAND.  The  California  of  the 
East.  Mild Climate.Short  Winters,  Splen¬ 
did  land  and  marketB.  WRITE  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

BRAY  &  MACGEORGE  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


■*= - ~  - -  - - ■ -  - - - 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  IV. -Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

L  ..  .  .  ■■■- . — -■  :  ...J 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Flock  of  Stray  Sheep 

We  have  recently  had  several  cases 
somewhat  like  the  following :  A  farmer 
goes  to  one  of  his  pastures  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  home,  and  finds  a  flock  of 
sheep.  The  "sheep  seem  to  have  come 
down  the  road  for  a  considerable  distance, 
and  have  entered  the  pasture  of  their 
own  accord.  No  one  seems  to  know 
where  they  came  from.  After  consider¬ 
able  inquiry  it  is  found  that  the  sheep 
have  come  a  number  of  miles  down  the 
road,  from  a  place  where  they  were  rent¬ 
ed  out  for  the  Summer.  After  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  the  owner  or  keeper  is  notified 
and  he  comes  and  drives  the  sheep  away. 
Within  a  day  or  two  they  are  back  again 
in  the  same  pasture  and  feeling  very 
much  at  home  there.  It  seems  to  be  im¬ 
possible  to  get  the  owner  or  keeper  to 
pay  for  their  keep  or  to  take  any  particu¬ 
lar  interest  in  them,  and  the  question  is, 
what  can  a  person  do  under  such  circum¬ 
stances?  There  is  a  provision  in  the  law 
under  which  such  a  person  can  sell  the 
stock  for  their  damage  and  trouble.  You 
must  legally  take  possession  of  the  sheep 
as  strays.  In  order  to  do  this  and  keep 
within  the  law  you  would  better  consult 
some  good  local  attorney,  and  find  out 
from  him  just  exactly  how  far  you  can 
go,  or  have  him  take  care  of  the  case  for 
you,  and  his  fees  can  be  counted  in  as  an 
expense  in  caring  for  the  sheep.  It  seems 
remarkable  that  an  owner  should  abandon 
a  flock  of  sheep  in  this  way,  yet  we  al¬ 
ready  have  several  cases  where  exactly 
this  has  been  done. 


Death  of  Horse 

I  lost  a  horse  last  Spring.  When  drink¬ 
ing  water  Thursday  evening  he  quit  sud¬ 
denly  and  went  right  hack  into  the 
stable.  I  knew  he  was  ill  so  I  made  a 
bran  mash  at  once  but  he  wouldn’t  even 
smell  of  it.  Then  slight  symptoms  of 
colic  developed  and  by  11  P.  M.  I  had 
him  over  it.  Next  day  he  just  stood 
quietly,  refused  to  touch  any  food  jr 
even  nose  it.  Ilis  lips  seemed  to  itch  and 
a  few  hard  pimples  were  noticeable  on 
them.  The  hair  on  his  left  side  was 
damp  and  ruffled  where  he  had  bit  at  ;t 
When  he  drank  he  would  take  a  couple 
of  sips,  then  raise  his  head  to  swallow 
and  it  seemed  to  hurt  him  to  do  so.  m* 
was  this  way  all  Friday  and  till  5:30 
P.  M.  Saturday  when  he  began  to  stag¬ 
ger  and  throw  himself  first  on  one  side 
and  then  the  other,  tearing  stall  badly 
in  his  struggles,  dying  in  an  hour.  G.  p. 

When  death  occurs  in  the  way  de¬ 
scribed  it  is  always  well  to  have  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination  made  by  a  veter¬ 
inarian  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  By  so  doing  one  can  better  care 
for  another  case  should  it  occur.  We 
think  it  most  likely,  however,  that  death 
was  due  to  forage  poisoning  or  botulism, 
caused  by  the  microorganism  known  as 
Bacillus  botulinus.  Colic  or  enteritis, 
from  strangulation  or  impaction  of  the 
small  or  large  intestines  might  cause 
similar  symptoms.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  us,  however,  to  give  a  perfectly 
confident  opinion  as  to  the  exact  condi¬ 
tion  present  without  having  made  a  per¬ 
sonal  examination.  For  that  reason  it 
always  is  wise  to  employ  a  local  gradu¬ 
ate  veterinarian  when  any  farm  animal 
is  seriously  attacked  by  disease.  Forage 
poisoning  and  botulism  most  commonly 
are  caused  by  moldy  or  otherwise  dam¬ 
aged  silage,  corn  or  corn  fodder.  Other 
feed  may  possibly  contain  the  germs  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  attack.  Strange  to  say 
moldy  corn  or  corn  silage  or  fodder  does 
not  always  cause  such  disease.  It  would 
seem  that  under  certain  circumstances 
or  conditions  the  deadly  germs  are  pres¬ 
ent  and  not  in  others.  Moldy  feed  that 
does  not  apparently  injure  cows  may 
kill  horses,  in  some  instances,  after  it 
has  been  exposed  to  the  air  when  thrown 
out  into  the  barnyard.  We  have  known 
moldy  silage  to  prove  deadly  when  so  ex¬ 
posed.  There  is  no  certain  remedy  for 
forage  poisoning  or  cerbro-spinal  menin¬ 
gitis.  but  there  is  an  antitoxin  available 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  botul¬ 
ism.  Full  information  regarding  botul¬ 
ism  and  the  antitoxin  will  be  found  in  a 
bulletin  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  at  Urbana,  where  Dr. 
Robert  Graham  has  done  notable  re¬ 
search  work-  on  the  subject.  M  hen  a 
horse  shows  symptoms  such  as  those  de¬ 
scribed  and  a  qualified  veterinarian  can¬ 
not  at  once  be  employed  it  is  advisable 
to  give  a  pint  dose  of  raw  linseed  oil,  by 
way  of  the  mouth,  to  act  as  a  laxative. 
The  dose  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of 
six  hours.  With  the  oil  may  be  given  a 
dram  or  two  of  fluid  extract  of  mix  vom¬ 
ica  and  a  dram  of  coal  tar  disinfectant, 
and  if  there  is  much  pain  a  dram  or 
two  of  fluid  extract  of  Cannabis 
indica  may  be  added.  These  medicines 
may  help  if  the  trouble  is  colic  from  stop¬ 
page.  but  nux  should  be  omitted  if  forage 
poisoning  is  present. 
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Wool  Notes 

Foreign  markets  are  active.  Quarter 
and  three-eighths  combing  wool  in  good 
domestic  demand ;  worsteds,  slow.  Re¬ 
cent  quotations  at  Boston  are:  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine,  50 
to  51c;  fine  unwashed.  46  to  47c;  three- 
eighths  blood.  52  to  53c- ;  quarter  blood. 
46  to  47c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  half 
blood  combing.  54c ;  three-eighths  blood, 
51  to  53c;  unwashed  delaine.  53  to  54c. 
New  England,  half  blood.  51  to  52c; 
three-eighths  blood.  46  to  47c.  Texas 
fine  scoured,  $1.10  to  $1.20.  Oregon, 
fine  clothing,  $1.20  to  $1.25. 


Stringy  Milk 

We  have  two  cows  which  give  milk, 
the  cream  of  which  is  stringy.  They  are 
both  in  pasture  and  receive  grain.  One 
was  fresh  over  1%  years  ago.  the  other 
only  five  weeks.  Could  something  have 
been  given  by  some  malicious  person? 
They  are  both  in  good  health.  The  fresh 
cow  is  thinner  than  the  other.  J.  l.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  stringy  or  ropy  condition  affecting 
milk  and  cream  after  they  have  stood  for 
some  time  is  due  to  bacteria  or  germs  in 
the  milk  utensils.  A  malicious  person 
should  not  therefore  be  suspected,  nor 
do  we  know  of  any  way  in  which  the 
milk  could  be  so  affected  without  putting 
the  germs  into  it  after  it  has  been  placed 
in  setting  cans  or  dishes.  Were  but  one 
cow  affected  or  were  the  milk  to  come 
from  bv  one  quarter  of  an  udder,  garget 
might  be  the  cause,  but  as  both  cows 
o-ive  similar  milk  bacteria  are  in  all 
probability  the  cause.  Still,  it  might  be 
well  to  test  the  milk  from  each  quarter 
of  the  udder  of  each  cow,  as  follows: 
Sterilize  eight  bottles  by  boiling  and 
label  each.  Into  each  bottle  in  turn  put 
a  little  milk  from  a  different  quarter  of 
the  udder  and  mark  on  the  label  the 
source  of  the  milk.  Let  the  bottles  stand 
for  12  hours  and  then  for  24  hours,  ex¬ 
amining  the  milk  and  cream  occasionally 
to  note  if  any  of  it  becomes  ropy  or  if 
all  is  similarly  affected.  If  any  quarter 
or  udder  is  yielding  abnormal  milk  it 
may  be  detected  in  this  way  and  the  milk 
eliminated.  There  is  no  remedy  for  the 
chronic  form  of  garget  that  causes  the 
milk  to  be  thick,  slimy  or  stringy  at  the 
time  of  withdrawal  from  the  udder.  An 
affected  cow  should  be  isolated,  milked 
last,  “dried  off”  and  then  fitted  for  the 
butcher,  unless  she  is  extra  valuable  for 
breeding  purposes.  If  you  find  that  the 
milk  is  sound  when  drawn  and  becomes 
stringy  or  ropy  on  standing  for  some 
time,  ‘more  perfectly  cleanse,  scald  and 
sun  dry  the  milk  utensils.  Mix  an  ounce 
or  two  of  chlorinated  lime  in  the  water 
used  for  washing  the  utensils  and  in  that 
used  to  scrub  out  the  watering  tank  and 
cooling  tank.  Set  the  milk  in  a  different, 
sanitary  place.  Cleanse,  disinfect  and 
whitewash  the  stable,  including  the  floors 
and  gutters.  Cleanse  the  udder  and  teals 
each  time  before  starting  to  milk.  Do 
not  let  the  milk  stand  uncovered  in  the 
stable  or  elsewhere  so  that  dust  may  fall 
into  it,  seeing  that  dust  sometimes  is 
the  source  of  the  germs.  The  milk  is 
not  dangerous  for  use  when  ropy  from 
germ  action,  but  it  looks  bad  and  hurts 
the  value  of  the  milk  in  the  market.  It 
may  be  used  for  stock  or  poultry  feed¬ 
ing  until  the  germ  Infection  is  removed. 


Characteristics  of  Purebred  Fowls 

I  bought  50  White  Rock  chicks  for 
purebred  stock.  I  was  told  that  as  black 
showed  up  while  chicks  they  were  not 
purebred.  I  understand  the  American 
Standard  of  Perfection  disqualifies  White 
Rocks  showing  black.  These  White 
Rocks  are  now  about  4%  months  old. 
Cockerels  go  about  5  lbs.  or  better.  They 
do  not  show  any  black,  and  their  shanks 
and  beaks  are  getting  a  'better  yellow 
every  week.  If  the  Hogen  system  goes 
according  to  bone  and  frame  of  a  bird, 
and  Mr.  Ilogen  claimed  he  could  get  the 
best  producing  stock  by  using  Fletcher’s 
breeding  chart,  can  we  obtain  purebred 
stock  by  using  the  above  mentioned  sys¬ 
tem?  c.  D. 

New  York. 

Black  feathers,  or  other  discolorations, 
may  appear  in  purebred  stock  that  should 
be  white,  without  necessarily  indicating 
mongrel  blood  of  recent  addition.  All 
breeds  have  mongrel  blood  in  their  an¬ 
cestry,  and  evidence  of  this  may  crop  out 
occasionally  at  any  time.  An  occasional 
black  feather  showing  in  a  white  breed 
need  not  cause  alarm. 

Purebred  stock  is  not  obtained  by  using 
any  system  of  selection.  Purebred  birds 
are  those  directly  descended  from  stock 
that  is  itself  purebred.  In  the  herd  books 
of  cattle,  this  means  stock  entitled  to  reg¬ 
istry  as  purebred.  A  purebred  animal 
may  be  a  perfect  mongrel  in  type,  ap¬ 
pearance  and  performance,  and  yet  be 
entitled  to  registry  or  classification  as  of 
pure  blood.  A  breed  of  fowls  may  have 
its  characteristics  fixed  by  generations  of 
selection  in  breeding  until  it  becomes  rec-  | 
ognized  as  pure  in  blood.  All  its  de¬ 
scendants  then  become  purebred  until 
there  is  a  chance  or  purposeful  admixture 
of  outside  blood  from  another  breed.  As 
most  breeds  of  fowls  are  “made  breeds,” 
they  carry  some  blood  of  their  mixed  an¬ 
cestry  in  their  veins,  and  evidence  of  this 
may  crop  out  now  and  then  in  spite  of 
efforts  to  “breed  them  out.”  M.  B.  D. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  16 — -Holsteins.  Kansas  State  As¬ 
sociation  Sale.  Wichita.  Kan. 

Nov.  22 — Corwin  Farms  Dispersal 
Sale,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Nov.  22 — Guernseys.  La  Crosse  Coun¬ 
ty  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association,  West 
Salem,  Wis.  II.  W.  Griswold,  manager. 


No]*0 
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15  to  30%  Increased 

Production  Guaranteed 

Stop  that  monthly  feed  bill. 
The  Letz  Dixie  will  cut,  grind 
and  mix  anything  grown  — 
makes  a  perfectly  balanced 
ration  from  home-grown 
crops.  Guaranteed  to  increase 
production  from  15  to  30% 
and  cut  feeding  costs  from  25 
to  50%.  A  warehouse  in 
Utica  and  New  York  City. 

Write  today  for  Valuable  Feeding 
Book — It’s  FREE 


1123  West  Road  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


PORK 


BEEF  i 


GUERNSEYS 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 


We  have  for  sale  at  present  several  very 
desirable  young  bull  calves  and  two  older 
ones  sired  by  our  herd  sires  and  out  of 
cows  with  or  now  making  A.  R.  records. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  bull,  write  us. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset,  Mass. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  ami  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  waw»  dairy  FARMS,  K  S.  12*  St..  Phils.,  P» 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


SWINE 


Every  dairyman  knows  that,  in  addition 
to  producing  ability,  weight  is  a  desirable 
factor  in  dairy  cattle. 


Weight  In  Holsteins  Means: 

Greater  reserve  power  --  Greater  val¬ 
ue  from  calves  sold  for  veal  --  Mora 
meat  value  from  cows  whose  milking 
days  are  over. 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Have  you  considered  BUTTERING  the  blood-lines  of 
your  herd  by  purchasing  a  new  Boar  !  We  have  Spring 
(1922)  Boars  by  Fairholm  Fancy  Orion,  Fail  boars  by 
Fancy  Orion  King  34th,  this  Spring’s  boars  by  Crest  De¬ 
fender,  Highland  King  Defender  and  Altamont’s  Origin¬ 
ator.  Beside  using  a  Duroc-Jersey  registered  boar  with 
their  pure  bred  sows,  many  breeders  use  theirs  for  out¬ 
crossing  with  sows  of  other  fat  breeds  for  producing 
“  Feeder  ”  pigs.  Duroc-Jerseys  introduce  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  height  and  length  and  the  sows  supply  the  weight. 
We  nlso  still  have  a  few  bred  gilts  for  sale  for  SEP¬ 
TEMBER  FARROWING.  All  stock  is  Double  Im- 
muned.  We  invite  correspondence  or  better  still,  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on  State  road  14  miles 
East  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  CREST  Farm.  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


Big  Type-  D  U  ROC  June  Pigs 

Both  sexes;  Orion-Defender  breeding.  Litter  of  ken. 
Perfect  type  and  color.  Prieed  reasonable. 

BLUE  BARNS  FARM  .  -  Schenectady.  N.  V. 


FOR 

200 


S  A  L  E  Berkshires,  Durocs 
PIGS  and  Chester  Whites 


Six  weeks  old,  $3.50  each,  well  bred,  15  to  20  pounds 
each.  Orders  filled  the  following  Monday.  Shipped  on 
Approval.  ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 


Holsteins  are  the  largest  and  heaviest 
of  the  dairy  breeds. 


DUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  Ail  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Pattiugton  &  Son  Merriiield,  N.  I. 


Let  Us  Tell  You  About  Holsteins 
EXTENSION  SERVICE 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEINS  For  Sale 

Bull,  calved  2-15-23:  very  well  grown:  nicely  marked; 
'a  white;  show  type.  Registered  and  Tuberculin 
Tested.  Sire,  Our  May  Echo  Sylvia.  Bull,  dam 
Leanto  Aaggie  De  Kol,  our  best  cow.  Priee,$l!S5; 
or  will  trade  for  extra  fine  heifer,  pure  bred  and 
T.  B.  tested,  Edw.  S.  Cone,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  Prices 

One  Cow,  4  yearling  Heifers  andBull,  not  related.  Young 
Bulls  and  Bull  calves  from  best  milking  strains. 

Prince  &  May  827  Gray  St.  Elmira,  New  York 


MiHx-ixig;  Shorthorns 

Dual  purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Washlngtonvllle,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSH1RES  FOR  SALE— COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Two  very  choice  young  bulls.  Excellent  breeding. 
Herd  tuberculin  tested.  Accredited  list. 

ARTHUR  B,  RYDER  Barnerville,  N.  Y. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

COWS  FOR  SALESuoEfgsTE?fSS 

High  Grade;  Tuberculin  tested;  fresh  and  spring¬ 
ers.  Sold  subject  sixty  day  retest  guarantee. 

WOODLAWN  FARMS  Fishkill,  N.Y. 

2  miles  on  North  Road  from  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


niTROr^  Orders  acceptable  now  for  August 
and  September  Pigs.  Also  Mature 
Stock.  ELMWOOD  FARMS.  P.  0.  Box  15.  Bradford.  N.  Y. 


DUROCS 


Registered  prize-winning  stock  for  sale. 
8  and  12  weeks  old,  $8  and  $IO  each. 

C.  H.  Wakeman  -  Edinburg,  Va 


SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  yearling  Gilts,  natural  bred,  sired  by  Matcbleas 
Lee*  Duke, 4th,  the  Kentucky  blue  blood.  We  ship  (J.  O.  D. 

E.  G.  FI8IIER  .  Madison,  Kew  York 


Essex 


First  Prize  boar  and  sow  at  nine  Fall  fairs. 
Bargain  for  quick  sale. 

Blue  Ribbon  Farms  -  Lorraine,  N.Y. 


50  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  weeks  to  10  months  old,  including  boars  ready 
for  service,  sows  for  breeding.  Also  Reg.  Jersey 
Bull  and  Heifer  calf.  Prices  Reasonable. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  RIGS. 

n  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvilt-k,  New  York 


Annual  Fall  Sale  FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $3.50  Each.  8  Weeks  Old.  $4.50  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
week*  old,  $8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD.  M.  D.  V..  Bo,  51.  W.llfum,  Muss. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

The  Grand  Champion  boar  through  the  State  fail-circuit 
and  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  the  undefeated  boar 
of  1923,  was  bred  by  us,  as  were  his  sire  and  dam.  Service 
boarsand  weanling  pigsof  thissame  breeding  now  for  sale. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 


JF*tai*o1ox'ocL  Guornsoys 

Young  cows  and  heifers  for  sale  from  tuberculin  tested 
herd.  Fine  pedigrees.  $1150  to  $100. 

Thatch  Meadow  Farm  -  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 


c 


JERSEYS 


Jersey 

Heifer  Calves 

Stable  room  required  for  milking 
herd  necessitates  immediate  sacri¬ 
fice  sale  of  dozen  young  typy 
heifers,  5  to  12  months,  from 
accredited,  Register  of  Merit, 
excellent  blood  line  herd.  Also 
mature  animals,  either  sex.  In¬ 
spection  invited. 

VERNON  K.  MELHADO 

Green  Pond  Farms,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
rui  Odlo  euqn  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173.  Morristown,  N.  J. 


GOATS 


Ml  I  | €  1  o  Large  2-Yr.-Old  Does,  bred  to  pure 
■  »  bucks,  Toggs.  and  Nubians.  Also  12 

^  ft)  A  T  O  extra  good  doe  kids,  l  registered  year¬ 
's*  rA  I  O  ling  Nubian  buck.  (Photos.) 


MILLET  RANDALL 


North  River,  N.Y. 


MILK  Toggenburg  Bucks  service 

ftOATQ  $15  to  $50.  Real  Milk  Goals.  $60. 

^  S.  J.  Sharpie**,  R.  D. 5. Norristown,  Pa. 


Toggenburg  Grade  Milk  DOES  and  KIDS  forsale. 
•  Rockridge  Farm  -  Zion,  N.  J. 


HORSES 


AT  FARM  PRICES 

Ten  Reg.  Black  and  Black-Grey  Percherons 

Two  mares  in  foal.  One  young  S  tal  1  i o  n.  Remainder 
Fillies.  Fairview  Farm  Box  252  Naples,  N-Y. 


30  SHETLAND  and  WELSH  PONIES  cheap  to  quick 

purchasers.  SENECA  PONY  FARMS,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS'S 

Hunting  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Write  for  price  list. 

W.  A.  PECKfl  New  Lomion.O. 


Fresh  and  Nearly-Cows  For  Sale  T^YJd 

Guernseys,  Jerseys.  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins.  Al- 
j  ways  100  high-class  cows  to  choose  from.  Will  also 
buy  on  commission.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barre,  Vermont 


Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S  H.  NULL  S  SON 

DOGS  j 

Farm  Raised  German  Police  Dog  Puppies 

Am  offering  7  puppies,  right  age  for  delivery,  Farm 
raised,  at  moderate  prices.  Pedigree  includes  sever¬ 
al  Grand  Champions.  Joseph  C,  Quirk.  Greenwich,  Conn. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  bow.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

AIREDALE  Bitch  PUPPIES 

Superior  Itlooil-LlneN 

DR.  KNOX,  Box  50,  BANBURY,  CONN. 

I  iredales  for  sale.  Four  re?.,  female,  three  mos.  old,  $8 
A  each.  One  male.  14  mos.,  part  ly  broke  for  squirrels  or 
night  hunting.  Also  reg.  $25.  H.  C.  MIDWIG,  Glen  Rock,  Pa. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  If*;?  JVwj 

Females,  83.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

COLLIES— John  D.  Smith,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  SETTERS SMTft 

male  puppies,  six  mos.,  no  papers,  best  of  blood,  $85  each. 

John  Whltehorn,  Cajoaden*!*,  I*a.,tr  Phone  0145,  Marriy  Hill, N.Y 

Ann  Wnllror  Fomalo  yearIing’  PartlX  broken,  $25.  3 
Uilu  tvalKvi  iBHIdlB  6-m  os.  beagles,  females,  $10.  Ready 

to  break.  T>  J.  Miller*  Germantown,  New  York.  R.  1 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  Olty,  I*a. 

Prill ia  Ptinnioo  Farm  raised,  pedigreed,  -the  unusual 
vUllle  ruppltio  kind.  Descriptive,  illustrated  circular 
free.  Clovernook  Collie  Kennels,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

U.  K.  C.  Registered  Cermer  Airedales  Male;  $11‘ 

Female,  $8.  Hummer's  Poultry  Plant,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Reliable  Airedale  Puppies  Maie^a™; 

raised,  pedigreed  stock.  J.  Trimble,  Farmlngdale,  N.  J. 

White  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

"  Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

For  Sale— An  Extra  Good  £0*,!  Male  Police  Puppy 

Six  months  old.  MEAD  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

11P1..J  WOLF  VON  ROLAND.  Sire  of  quality 
HI  OIUU  Police  litters.  O.  HILL,  Amenia,  New  York 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle 

Cows,  bulls  and  calves  of  the  best  breeding.  Will  sell 
at  reasonable  price  or  will  exchange  for  Holstein  cows. 
Further  particularsupon  request.  IU1  BORN,  Birmingham.  Otils 


COR  SALE-THREE  EXTRA  FINE  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE 
1  BOARS.  Also  two  matured  sows  very  reasonable. 

F.  H.  HESSELS  care  Normandy  Farms  CANAAN.  CONN. 


PATMOOR  BERKSHIRES.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
quality  at  fair  prices.  PATMOOR  FARMS.  IDrtfield.  N.  Y. 


0  1  P  Choice  Registered  60-lb.  pigs  from  Big  Type 
.  I.  U.  9  stock  of  BeRt  Blood  lines, $10  each  ;  Bred  Sows 
$26-$36.  Satisf’n  or  money  back.  It.  HILL.  Senrea  Falli,  N.Y. 


sale1  of  Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

Spring  Boars,  Gilts,  Fall  Figs,  sired  by  Wildwood 
Prospect  Boy  and  Maryland  Giant.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  “OAKDALE  FARM,”  Clyde  B. 
Thomas,  Boonsboro,  Md. 


Choice Tamworth  Boars  bacoTim^Vn^winn®!8.4 

Blue  Ribbon  Farms  -  Lorraine,  New  York 


SHEEP 


Rambouillet  Rams 

Big,  Strong,  Vigorous,  Free  range,  Wooley 
rams,  at  farmer’s  prices.  Also  Delaine  and 
Merino  rams  as  good  as  the  best.  Let  me  sell 
you  a  good  ram  this  year.  Will  ship  on  approval. 

W.  H.  PRESTON  -  Springwater,  N.  Y. 


BAi.r.  I  VM  VII  Viuu  uvi  vui  unoe  oughbred.  Abo  butter 

bred  Holstein  bull  Reg.  T.b.  tested.  JENIS0N,  lock  Berlin.  N  T. 


ForSale 


BEST  BREEDERS'  TYPE 
Thomas  Haslett,  Hall,  N.Y. 


Hampshire  Rams 


Ron  llolainoe  ,ta,,,sand  Ewes-  Largest  flock  in  State 
ncg.  uomilioa  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  C.  WEATHEKBY  Trumansburg,  N.Y, 


Reg.  Shropshire  Kama  and  Ewes.  Wooled  to  Nose 
Priced  Low.  LeROY  C.  ROWER,  I.udiowville,  N.  y‘ 


K  PIT  Hamn«nir«C  »» e  are  onermg  a  limited  mini- 
TvBg.  I  1  dilipsnires  her  of  bred  ewes  and  ten  ewe 
lambs  at  reduced  prices.  OPHIR  FARM,  Purchase,  N.Y. 


jEXAMPSHIRE  3F»URE  BRED  XjAMB  DFLAMS 

125-lb.  ewe  Iambs,  ewes  and  mature  rams.  Show  lambs 

CHARLES  E.  HASLETT  .  Hall,  New  York 


Registered  Hampshire-down  Ewes  and  Rams  Held 

tered  South-down  Ewes  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIGER.  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


Reg. Hampshire  Rams  and  Ewes  AockTn 

the  East.  C.  P.  S  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  Shrop.  Rams 


on  approval, 
eterborongh,  N .  II. 


leg. Shropshire  Hum  Lambs  for  sale.  Alsoafewgood 
1  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.  Wilson,  New  York 

Ramhnilillpt  Cheviot.  Cotswold,  Delaine,  Suffolk  and 
II  a  111  U  U  U 1 1 1 B  l  Shropshire  Rams.  Duroc  swine,  all  age*. 


Shropshire  Rams. 

D.  H.  Townsend  &  Sons 


Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rama.  Farmers’  prices. 

R.  Curtis  Miller  Ballston  Lake,  N.  V. 
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TRAPPERS 

&  FUR  BUYERS 


SEND  YOUR 
NAME  TO 


GEO.  I.F0X  Inc. 


Get  New  York  Price  List 

If  you  want  more  money  for  furs  than  anybody 
else  will  pay,  you  must  get  the  Geo.  I.  Fox— New 
York  guaranteed  price  list.  It  is  the  shipping  guide 
to  better  prices— thousands  of  wise  trappers  and  fur 
buyers  all  over  U.  S.  and  Canada  know  this.^ 

Ship  to  FOX — New  York  City 

The  World’s  Largest  Fur  Market 

Fox  pays  more  for  furs  because  New  York  City 
is  the  world’s  greatest  and  highest  fur  market. 
American  and  foreign  manufacturers  buy 
direct  from  us  at  top  prices.  No  middlemen 
or  dealers  ever  make  a  profit  on  your  furs  when 
Fox  buys  them.  You  get  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Fox  grades  every  shipment  himself  /wll* 
and  pays  all  he  can  to  make  friends  and 

boosters.  That  is  why  “A  Fox  Shipper  r  . 

Never  Changes”.  Write  now  for  New  A  eo.i. 

York  market  reports,  Fox  -  New  York  10„£,x*:”c‘ 

Guaranteed  Price  List  and  shipping  tags  «  v‘ 

-all  FREE.  It  means  more  money  for  Now  York £,ty 

you-use  coupon  or  send  post  card.  y^P^ork  PrTce  List,  show 

me  how  to  get  more 

GEO.  I.  FOX,  INC.  money  for  m,f«„. 

Raw  Fur  Merchants  Name. 

190  We»t  25th  St.,  „ 

..  „  ,  Av  Town _ 

New  York  City 

State - R.F.D. 


A  SQUARE 


I 


1 


RAW 
FURS 


Our  price  lists 
don’t  show  the 
highest  prices, 
but  our  cheeks 
sent  in  exchange 
for  furs  have  more 
than  satisfied 
hundreds  in  the 
last  thirteen 
years,  Get  up  a 
sample  shipment, 
send  it  in  to  us,  the  check  you'll  receive 
will  make  you  another  one  of  our  depend¬ 
able  regulars.  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  the  check  and  your  furs  will  be 
shipped  back  to  you,  charges  paid  both 
ways.  A  square  deal  is  yours  for  the 
trying  — all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 
In  the  meantime 

F REE  for  the  asking — our  price  lists, 
shipping  tags,  instructions  and  a  list  of 
our  satisfied  trapper  friends.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  do. 

SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO.  Inc. 
159  West  25th  St.  New  York 


A  Wise  Old  Trapper 

IN  the  State  of  Ohio  there  lived  a  bunch  of  boys 
who  had  this  trapping  business  down  to  a  science. 
They  each  sent  for  separate  price  lists  every  year 
and  then  sent  ali  their  furs  to  the  house  giving  the 
best  quotations.  After  five  years  they  decided  they 
weren’t  so  dreadfully  wise  because  they  didn’t  have 
enough  profits  to  make  their  efforts  worth  while. 

One  day  they  met  Tom  McMillan  driving  a  new 
car  to  town.  Tom  said  lie  made  the  price  of  his 
swell  outfit  shipping  pelts.  He  told  how  he  got 
wise  to  those  funny  prices  and  found  it  was  better 
to  deal  with  Chas.  Porter,  because  he  always  knew 
in  advance  just  what  he  was  sure  of  getting.  He 
said  that  Porter  never  offered  $5  for  a  $3  pelt,  but 
he  always  paid  the  $3  which  lie  promised  and  some¬ 
times  just  a  little  better.  Ohas.  Porter  now  lias 
five  wise  trappers  in  that  section  instead  of  one. 


Don’t  Take  a 
Chance  with  your 


FURS 


end  us  your  name 
and  address.  Get 
our  Price  Bulletins, 
Shipping  Tags  and 
full  particulars. 
Do  it  right  now. 
This  means  real 
dollars  to  you.  so 
don’t  put  it  off. 
Write  today. 


Y our  furs  mean  real  dollars  to  you. 
Why  sell  them  to  some  fellow  who 
offers  you  $1.25  when  you  know 
blame  well  you  are  lucky  to  get 
fifty  cents.  Ask  the  wise  trapper 
who  knows.  Once  a  Chas.  Porter 
shipper  and  you  will  always  be 
one.  You  know  in  advance  that 
we  give  a  square  deal  and  every 
shipment  brings  sure  money. 


CHARLES  S.  PORTER,  INC. 
126  West27th  Street,  New  York 


F 

U 

R 
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WE  ARE  ALWAYS  READY 
WITH  OUR  CASH 

to  pay  highest  market  prices  for  all  raw 
furs.  We  charge  no  commission  and 
pay  all  transportation  charges.  Our 
assortment  is  known  as  the  most  just 
and  liberal.  Send  for  free  price  list. 

L.  RABINO WITZ 

121  West  29th  St.  New  York 


direct  from  Factory 

The  whole  line  of  famous  Peerless  Fence; 
Barb  Wire — Ste»l  Poets— Gates— Roofing  and 
Paints  are  now  being:  sold  direct  from  factory 
at  405  lower  prices.  Write  for  free  catalog— 
get  oar  NEW  low  prices  before  you  buy .  2 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &.  FENCE  CO. 
Dept.43°2  Cleveland,  Ohio 


TRAPPERS 

Your  Mink,  Coon,  Rats  and  Foxes  will 
bring  good  prices  this  season.  Good  grad¬ 
ing  is  more  important,  however,  than  good 
prices.  You  can  get  both  and  have  your 
shipment  held  separate  if  you  ship  to 

JAS.  P.  ELLIS 

34-36  MILL  STREET 

MIDDLETOWN  NEW  YORK 

Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


We  pay  highest  cash  prices 
for  all  staple  furs— Skunk, 
Mink,  Muskrat,  Raccoon,  lied 
Fox.  Fancy  furs  a  specialty, 
including  Silver  and  Cross 
Fox,  Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Est. 
1870.  Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy 
are  now  bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America, 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N  Y,  Dept  29 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

EASTERN  APPLE  GROWERS  IN  GOOD  POSI¬ 
TION  ;  STRONG  POINTS  OF  THE  NORTH¬ 
WEST  ;  GOOD  DEMAND  FOR  CULL  APPLES  ; 

POTATOES  DULL ;  CABBAGE  AND  ONIONS 

HIGHER. 

The  owners  of  eastern  apple  orchards 
seem  in  many  ways  fully  as  well  off  as 
the  western  orchardists  this  season.  The 
best  grades  of  standard  varieties  sell 
around  $1  per  bushel  at  shipping  points 
in  both  sections,  but  the  market  for  low 
grades  and  culls  is  better  in  the  East 
where  the  producers  often  reckon  on  pay¬ 
ing  the  harvest  expenses  from  sales  of 
cider  apples  and  other  poor  stock,  which 
mostly  goes  to  waste  in  the  Northwest. 
The  cost  of  packing  is  less  in  the  East. 

The  Westerner’s  offset  comes  from  his 
knowledge  that  all  profits  come  from  the 
good  apples.  Accordingly  he  cultivates, 
sprays  and  thins  with  a  thoroughness  not 
at  all  common  in  the  East.  He  reduces 
the  production  of  culls  to  the  lowest 
quantity  and  spares  no  expense  to  im¬ 
prove  the  finish  of  the  crop.  His  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  production  per  acre  is  from 
two  to  three  times  that  reported  for  the 
five  apple  leading  counties  of  Western 
New  York.  He  pays  less  for  fertilizers, 
but  far  more  for  labor.  His  reward  is 
seen  in  a  good  crop  nearly  every  year 
and  an  average  yield  per  acre  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon  from  10  to  100  per 
cent  greater  than  in  the  principal  eastern 
apple  regions. 

It  seems  then  that  his  main  advantage 
results  from  more  thorough  cpre,  which 
leads  to  a  better  average  yield  of  the  best 
grades.  Otherwise,  he  is  hampered  Dy 
distance  from  market  and  by  lack  of  a 
market  for  the  culls.  His  better  methods 
of  packing  and  selling  would  not  net  him 
any  more  per  acre  than  eastern  growers 
receive  except  for  his  larger  and  better 
yield.  Ilis  cost  of  production  per  bushel 
is  higher,  but  the  yield  usually  more 
than  pays  the  difference.  No  need  for  a 
skilled  oi’chardist  to  go  East  to  apply 
the  lesson.  It  will  work  out  about  the 
same  anywhere.  The  writer  has  seen 
only  three  or  four  eastern  orchards  where 
Western  thoroughness  was  practiced  to 
the  limit.  These  orchards  gave  a  good 
crop  at  least  two  yeai-s  in  three  and  the 
fruit  sold  at  prices  unheard  of  in  the 
regular  market  quotations  and  usually 
higher  than  any  Western  fruit.  Iu  the 
words  of  the  newspaper  advertisements, 
such  orchards  “must  be  seen  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.”  especially  when  full  of  a 
large  crop  in  an  off  year  and  the  apples 
having  that  bright  waxy  “Western”  fin¬ 
ish  and  no  stings. 

MARKET  FOR  CULLS 

But  speaking  of  low  gx-ade  fruit,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  such  stock  is  active  in  Eastern 
cities.  Cider  is  a  popular  drink  and 
there  is  a  new  class  of  stores  and  stands 
which  specialize  in  apple  and  orange  juice 
made  on  the  premises.  They  use  sound 
number  twos  and  pay  sometimes  double 
the  price  of  common  cider  stock.  The 
general  market  is  slow  and  dull  with  no 
special  change  in  prices.  Much  stock 
was  expected  in  September  and  October. 
Movement  to  cold  storage  became  active 
in  October. 

POTATOES  DULL 

The  potato  situation  is  about  the  same 
ns  with  apples.  Markets  are  fully  sup¬ 
plied  and  prices  no  more  than  steady. 
Growers  get  anywhere  from  50c  per  100 
lbs.  in  the  West  to  about  three  times  as 
much  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
Sweet  potatoes  sold  well  the  first  of  the 
season  but  now  they  are  in  heavy  supply 
and  scarcely  higher  than  other  potatoes 
in  eastern  markets. 

Cabbage  and  onions  moved  up  a  little 
in  eastern  cities  about  the  first  of  the 
month  in  response  to  the  generally  active 
demand.  Shipments  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  deei-easiiig  fast,  but  the  cities 
have  plenty  for  the  holiday  markets. 

Grain,  hay  and  feed  have  lost  some  of 
their  recent  price  gains  but  cotton  sells 
above  30c  right  along.  The  butter  and 
cheese  markets  are  dull  and  unsettled. 

G.  B.  F. 


Hens  Shake  Head;  Selecting  Breeders 

1.  I  have  a  flock  of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 
yearling  hens,  that  I  intended  to  keep  fox- 
breeding  next  Spring.  They  are  good- 
looking  birds,  good  eaters,  good  workers 
and  good  layers.  Some  people  told  me 
that  they  were  not  healthy  because  they 
shake  their  heads  too  much.  It  is  true 
that  they  shake  their  heads,  and  they  have 
been  doing  so  ever  since  they  were  chicks. 
Is  that  a  sickness?  If  so.  how  can  it  be 
cured?  If  cured,  can  they  be  used  for 
breeding?  2.  Will  you  give  points  on 
picking  a  R.  I.  Red  cockerel  to  breed  from 
for  eggs?  n.b. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  Whether  or  not  this  shaking  of  the 
heads  indicates  sickness  depends  upon  the 
cause  of  the  shaking.  If  it  has  been  no¬ 
ticed  since  the  birds  were  chicks  and  no 
other  evidence  of  disease  has  appeared.  I 
think  it  unlikely  that  there  is  anything 
seriously  wrong  with  the  flock. 

2.  Select  a  male  from  trap-nested  hens 

showing  a  200-egg  yearly  record,  or  bet¬ 
ter.  and  in  addition,  one  that  displays 
vigor  and  vitality  by  his  cai*riage  and  ac¬ 
tions,  is  of  the  R.  I.  Red  type,  the  staxid- 
ard  weight  of  7%  lbs.  for  cockerels,  and 
shows  good  body  capacity  by  width  and 
length  of  back,  length  from  center  of  back 
to  fx-ont  of  keel  bone,  and  long  nderuline. 
given  by  length  of  keel.  M.  B,  D. 
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OF  COURSE  it  is.  One  applica¬ 
tion  of  Gombault’s  Balsam 
quickly  relieves  the  most  stub¬ 
born  pain.  A  second  use  and 
you’re  well  again,  feeling  sound 
as  a  dollar. 

If  you  have  a  lame  back,  stiff 
neck,  cut,  bruises,  strain  or 
sprain,  sore  throat,  bronchial 
cold,  muscular  or  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  sciatica  or  lum¬ 
bago,  get  a  bottle  of  Gom¬ 
bault’s  Balsam  today — it  will 
drive  out  the  pain  in  a  hurry. 

Safe,  healing,  antiseptic — this 
remarkable  remedy  has  been 
the  favorite  in  many  households 
for  a  full  forty  years.  Un¬ 
equalled  for  external  applica¬ 
tion. 

People  who  have  used  Gom¬ 
bault’s  Balsam  are  never  with¬ 
out  it.  There’s  no  need  to  suf¬ 
fer  if  you  have  it  handy. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere 
for  $1.50  per  bottle,  or  sent  by 
parcel  post  direct  upon  receipt 
of  price. 

GOOD  FOR  ANIMALS,  TOO 

Gombault’s  Balsam  is  a  safe, 
reliable  and  effective  remedy  for 
most  horse  troubles.  Keeps 
your  horses  sound  and  working. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Sole 
Distributors  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


GOMBAULTS 

BALSAM 

7he  Imported  Liniment 

HEALING  and  ANTISEPTIC 


What  Better  Proof 
Do  You  Want? 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

D.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 
milk  MUST  go. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ringforclamp- 

ing  cotton  pan  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  Clamp. 

THAT’S  ALL 

You’ll  admit  that  our  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk 
Strainer  must  be  A-l  in  every  respect  to 
have  such  big  people  use  it  as  Borden, 
Van  Camp,  Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Carnation 
Milk  Co.,  Mohawk  Milk  Co. 

More  than  ten  million  quarts  of  milk  are 
strained  daily  through  the  Dr.  Clark,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  remove  every  last  bit  of  sedi¬ 
ment  from  milk — and  no  other  strainer  will. 
We  guarantee  it — oh  your  herd  or  any  other. 

Insures  absolutely  clean  milk  at  about  one 
cent  a  day — milk  that  brings  the  top  market 
price.  10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes.  Lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO., 

Dept.  A  243  Champion  St., 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Record  Brown  Swiss 

Mary  Dysart,  the  pride  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  dairy  herd,  has 
made  another  milk  production  record. 
October  7  she  finished  her  year’s  work 
with  a  record  of  16,868  lbs.  of  milk  and 
S04.4  lbs.  of  butterfat.  This  places  her 
as  the  second  highest  producing  cow  in 
the  Brown  Swiss  breed  and  makes  her 
the  champion  “Sweitzer”  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

In  1918,  Mary  produced  14,628.6  lbs. 
of  milk  and  616.7  lbs.  of  fat.  This 
placed  her  as  the  second  highest  cow  in 
the  five-year-old-class.  Three  years  later, 
she  came  through  with  a  yearly  record 
of  16,136  lbs.  of  milk  and  754.21  lbs.  of 
fat  which  at  the  time  gave  her  third  place 
in  the  mature  class.  Now,  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  10  years,  she  takes  a  posi¬ 
tion  second  only  to  the  illustrious  Haw¬ 
thorn  Dairy  Maid. 

Mary  Dysart  was  purchased  by  the 
college  in  1916.  Bred  by  George  C.  Har- 


boarders  among  them,  and  cows  that 
merely  broke  even  that  a  goodly  number 
of  good  and  productive  cows  were  needed 
to  counterbalance  them.  There  is  a  so¬ 
lution  and  it  is  simple.  It  does  not  call 
for  any  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  owner,  being  a  directly  profitable 
proposition  from  the  start. 

It  is  best  explained  by  citing  a  parallel 
case  that  is  being  shown  to  be  workable 
and  successful,  and  if  anything  it  would 
be  more  easily  applied  to  dairy  cattle. 
For  there  is  an  established  and  conceded 
type  of  dairy  producer.  My  reference  is 
to  the  culling  of  poultry  to  pick  the  un¬ 
productive  hens  from  a  flock.  This  work 
has  been  most  encouraging,  for  the  re¬ 
sults  have  all  that  was  hoped.  It  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that  fancy  poultry  have 
been  bred  for  characters  that  are  not 
necessary,  and  in  fact,  are  often  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  vigor  and  productiveness. 
This  is  less  so  with  dairy  cattle.  All 
dairy  breeds  are  based  on  a  general  type 
of  animal  that  embodies  the  features  of 
high  production,  the  varietal  "character¬ 
istics  being  in  the  main,  incidental  and 
not  fundamental  to  production.  Every 
informed  man  knows  that  there  is  more 
variation  within  any  breed  of  dairy  cat- 


10%  More  Milk  Will  Double 
The  Profit  from  Your  Cows 


You  do  not  expect  bumper  crops  from  your 
fields  without  fertilizing  and  extensive  cul¬ 
tivation.  Why,  then,  expect  a  maximum  milk 
yield  from  your  cows  unless  you  keep  their 
milk-making  organs  in  top-notch  health? 
The  hard-worked  milk-producing  functions  of 
the  cow  need  frequent  aid  to  keep  up  a  full 
flow  and  retain  the  stamina  to  resist  disease. 


Kow-Kare  has  such  positive  action  on  the 
digestive  and  genital  organs  that  its  benefit 
is  soon  shown  in  the  milk  yield.  Thousands 
of  successful  dairymen  are  now  using  it 
regularly  about  one  week  in  each  month  for 
every  cow.  Especially  during  the  winter 
months  it  aids  in  keeping  up  a  full  yield 
from  dry  rough  feeds. 

Dairy  authorities  say  that  the  average 
dairy  can  double  the  net  profit  if  measures 
can  be  found  to  increase  the  milk  10%.  Kow- 
Kare  is  a  regular  part  of  the  feeding  course 
in  thousands  of  dairies  where  surprising  in¬ 
creases  in  milk  yield  are  being  accomplished. 

Kow-Kare,  of  course,  is  primarily  a  cow 
medicine.  It  increases  milk  flow  only  because 
it  builds  up  the  same  set  of  organs  that  must 
be  reached  when  cow  diseases  are  being  treat¬ 


ed-  Such  troubles  as  Barrenness,  Abortion, 
Retained  Afterbirth,  Scours,  Bunches,  Milk 
Fever,  Lost  Appetite  can  be  successfully 
eliminated  by  Kow-Kare  because  it  restores 
health  to  the  genital  and  digestive  organs. 

There  is  a  definite  profit  advantage  for 
every  user  of  Kow-Kare.  Cow  health  and 
big  milk  yields  are  inseparable.  Our  free 
book,  The  Home  Cow  Doctor,”  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  It  tells  the  various  uses  of  Kow- 
Kare,  with  which  every  cow  owner  should  be 
familiar. 


scores  ana  aruggistB 
sell  Kow-Kare,  $1.26 
and  65c  Bizes.  If  deal¬ 
er  is  not  supplied, 
order  direct.  W 
postage. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
CO..  INC. 

Lyndon ville,  Vt. 


FREE 

BOOK 


Mary  Dysart,  Owned  by  Pennsylvania  S  late  College 


vey  and  purchased  from  Blair  C.  Hile- 
man  of  Altoona,  the  cow  is  strictly  a 
Pennsylvania  product.  A  glance  at  the 
record  sheet  will  show  that  consistency 
was  the  factor  that  made  the  excellent 
record  possible.  Pier  monthly  fat  pro¬ 
duction  varied  but  little,  hovering  be¬ 
tween  60  and  70  lbs.  for  practically  the 
entire  12  months.  Her  best  month  was 
December  when  she  gave  1671.8  lbs.  of 
4.6  milk,  making  77  lbs.  of  fat.  Her 
test  ran  high  throughout  the  test  period 
— never  falling  below  4.5  per  cent  and 
reaching  the  5.7  mark  in  October.  She 
was  not  off  her  feed  a  single  day  in  the 
pediod. 

The  ration  fed  consisted  of  a  mixture 
of  100  lbs.  peanut  meal,  75  lbs.  linseed 
meal,  175  lbs.  gluten.  75  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal,  50  lbs.  cocoanut  meal,  200  lbs. 
bran,  200  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal,  and 
125  lbs.  oats.  She  received  from  16  to 
18  lbs.  of  this  ration  per  day  throughout 
her  test  period.  For  roughage,  she  re¬ 
ceived  silage,  two  feeds  of  mixed  hay  and 
one  feed  of  Alfalfa.  Roots  were  added 
in  Winter  and  molasses  and  beet  pulp  in 
Summer.  In  the  Summer,  the  cow  ran 
out  with  the  other  test  cows  in  a  paddock. 
She  was  milked  four  times  a  day. 

Mary  Dysart  is  a  fine,  big  cow  weigh¬ 
ing  about  1,500  lbs.  She  has  a  beauti¬ 
ful  head,  a  strong,  straight  back  and  a 
wonderful  middle.  Her  udder  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  shapely  in  the  breed, 
carrying  well  up  in  front  and  hung  high 
in  the  rear  with  wonderful  veining. 

C.  D.  BYRNE. 


Cull  Out  the  Scrubs 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  is  being 
constantly  brought  to  the  attention  of 
dairy  farmers,  it  is  the  over-production 
of  milk  at  prices  that  make  the  business 
unattractive.  All  sorts  of  panaceas  are 
offered,  and  most  of  them  utterly  imprac¬ 
ticable.  However,  this  plan  is  workable. 

Some  years  ago,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  right,  Prof.  W.  ,T.  Fraser  of  Illinois, 
brought  out  an  interesting  study  in 
which  he  showed  that  out  of  every  1,029 
cows  of  average  run  in  Illinois,  29  could 
be  selected  that  would  show  as  much  net 
profit  as  the  other  1.000.  That  does  not 
mean  that  the  entire  1,000  were  poor 
cow  o,  but  that  there  were  so  many 


tie  than  between  the  breeds  themselves. 
Yet  we  have  seen  within  a  very  short 
time  a  workable  plan  of  culling  worked 
out  on  poultry  heretofore  selected  for  a 
purely  fancy  ideal. 

What  the  poultryman  has  done  the 
dairyman  can  equal.  There  is  no  dearth 
of  competent  judges  to  do  this  work  ;  it 
can  be  done  quickly,  for  a  mere  glance 
will  suffice  to  eliminate  a  goodly  propor¬ 
tion  of  competitors,  and  a  sufficiently 
large  number  readily  picked  to  keep  off 
the  market  and  out  of  competition  a 
surplus  of  milk  that  in  itself  is  produced 
at  a  loss,  and  at  the  same  time,  keeps 
the  price  of  other  milk  too  low.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  is  a  safe  assertion  that  we  can 
afford  to  sell  milk  at  less  than  we  can 
at  present  in  some  cases,  after  an  elimi¬ 
nation.  It  calls  for  co-operation ;  all 
persons  in  the  dairy  business  should 
want  to  cull  and  submit  willingly  to  the 
plan.  It  is  opportunity,  and  in  no  way, 
a  sacrifice.  The  partaker  is  the  winner, 
and  a  man  who  is  not  sure  of  his  judg¬ 
ment  can  get  his  work  done  easily.  Then 
when  the  culls  are  isolated,  they  should 
be  disposed  of  in  the  right  way]  There 
is  only  one  place  for  these  cows  and  that 
is  the  slaughter-house,  where  the  good 
Lord  probably  meant  them  any  way. 
This  would  be  a  business  of  some  volume, 
and  should  be  done  on  some  co-operative 
plan.  At  any  rate  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  back  into  dairies.  There 
are  a  lot  of  buzzards  masquerading  under 
the  guise  of  dealers  in  dairy  cattle  that 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  help  keep  such 
stock  in  the  market. 

When  we  have  gone  this  far,  we  have 
done  well.  But  the  work  is  not  ended. 
If  we  do  not  then  breed  better,  we  will 
soon  be  no  better.  Not  merely  should 
we  not  tolerate  grade  bulls  but  we  should 
be  as  consistently  opposed  to  scrub  pure¬ 
bred  sires.  Stick  consistently  to  our 
breed  instead  in  crossing  and  mixing 
breeding,  and  select  bulls  from  cows  that 
are  the  ideal  we  are  after.  We  even  then 
will  get  some  disappointments. 

And  when  all  this  is  done,  it  avails 
nothing,  if  feeding  is  not  done  right  and 
a  plenty.  w.  r.  dunlop. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Old  Volumes  Wanted 

The  Public  Library,  Fifth  avenue  and 
42d  street,  New  York,  is  in  need  of  early 
issues  of  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  to 
complete  its  files.  Those  having  numbers 
previous  to  1896  that  they  will  donate  to 
the  New  York  Public  Library  are  re¬ 
quested  to  write  the  Director  at  above 
addres^ 


20  Extra  Quarts  of  Milk 

Count ’em  From  Every  Sack  of 


International  Special  Dairy  Molasses  feed 

as  compared  to  using  wheat  feeds  or  ground  grains.  We  guar¬ 
antee  this  increase  has  been  secured  in  hundreds  of  actual  tests. 


INTERNATIONAL  SPECIAL  DAIRY  MOLASSES  FEED  contains  pro¬ 
tein,  molasses  and  fat  combined  in  proper  proportions  to  provide  the 
necessary  nutrients  and  energy  required  for  maximum  milk  production. 
Both  protein  and  molasses  produce  milk.  Special  Dairy  contains  both. 

This  great  feed  is  digestible  and  palatable  and  is  skillfully 
processed  and  mixed,  thus  insuring  a  big  extra  gain  in  milk. 

Accept  no  substitute.  Inferior  brands  offered  by  other  mills 
cannot  produce  the  same  profitable  results  as  Special  Dairy. 

Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINNESOTA 
Live  Dealers  and  District  Sales  Agents  Wanted 
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UNADILLA 

SILOS 


THERE  are  good  reasons  why 
more  Unadilla  Silos  are  sold 
each  year  than  any  others. 

They  cure  and  keep  silage 
better.  They  keep  upright,  air¬ 
tight  and  repel  frost.  They  are 
easiest  and  safest  to  use.  Unadillas 
are  known  by  their  famous  safety 
door  front  ladder. 

This  is  the  time  to  arrange  for 
your  Unadilla.t  Early  orders  now, 
while  our  factory  is  not  rushed, 

earn  the  biggest  saving  we  ever 
offered. 

Write  today  for  the  big  Unadilla 
catalog,  early  order  discounts 
and  agency  offer  for  open  territory. 

Unadilla  Silo  Company 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 


Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you  top  prices.  “Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing  be¬ 
cause  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores. 
Purely  vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all 
State  and  National  food  laws.  Used  for 
off  years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co..  Burlington,  Vt. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receiptor  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radlua  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST„  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book. 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and~you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Notes  About  Dogs 


A  Woman’s  Dog  Business 

I  have  a  woman  friend,  strong,  healthy 
and  practical,  who  wishes  to  go  in  for 
dog-raising  as  a  business  proposition. 
She  would  value  your  advice  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  financial  success,  how 
much  capital  and  outfit  she  would  need, 
and  wiiat  breed  or  breeds  of  dogs  would 
be  most  profitable.  p.  H.  w. 

Connecticut. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  money  can 
be  made  in  raising  dogs,  but  naturally 
valuable  dogs  would  have  to  be  chosen, 
and  not  a  cheap  kind.  I  would  also  ad¬ 
vise  not  to  decide  in  favor  of  a  large 
dog,  like  police  dog,  Airedale,  or  Boston 
bull,  since  these  are  more  difficult  to 
handle  for  a  woman,  and  not  without  a 
large  piece  of  ground.  But  she  might 
decide  in  favor  of  Pekinese  or  Chows. 
Both  of  these  are  now  in  vogue,  and 
fashion  also  has  something  to  do  with 


the  milking  cows  at  night,  he  performed 
the  following  practical  piece  of  work. 
The  boy  opened  the  gate  into  the  pasture. 
The  five-months-old  pup  ran  out  to  the 
cows,  headed  them  for  home,  drove  them 
to  the  watering  trough  in  the  yard,  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  have  time  to  drink,  then 
drove  them  into  the  barn  and  saw  to  it 
that  each  one  went  into  its  own  stall  and 
stanchion.  Then  the  pup  came  and  drove 
some  brood  sows  into  their  sleeping  pen 
and  then  came  back  to  the  boy  wagging 
his  tail  as  if  to  say,  ‘What  a  good  boy 
am  I.’ 

“Another  farmer  reports  that  his  dog  is 
the  best  dog  to  drive  hogs  he  has  ever 
had,  and  if  told  to  do  so  will  catch  any 
hog  by  the  ear  and  hold  it  until  the  farm¬ 
er  can  catch  it. 

“Still  another  dairy  farmer  reports  that 
his  dog  is  indispensable  in  getting  his 
cows  for  him  in  the  pasture.  These  are 
all  young  dogs,  about  a  year  old  now,  but 
my  experience  with  these  cases  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  Shepherd  dog  is  a 


practical  dog  for  the  farm  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

“I  myself  have  driven  as  many  as  1,000 
sheep  with  one  of  these  dogs,  and  his 
work  was  superb,  especially  since  there 
had  been  no  long  course  of  training  along 
this  line.  The  dog  would  round  up  the 
sheep,  trail  in  behind  them,  run  along  the 
side  for  a  short  distance,  then  double 
back  and  take  the  other  side.  It  seemed 
instinctive  with  him  to  do  this. 

“We  see  too  little  in  these  days  about 
the  practical  aspect  of  the  Shepherd,  and 
I  trust  these  cases  may  lead  others  to 
try  these  dogs  for  regular  stock  purposes. 
It  appeals  to  me  that  they  could  be  used 
to  great  advantage  in  the  West,  especial¬ 
ly  by  the  sheepherders,  both  for  aid  in 
rounding  up  sheep  and  for  protection  to 
their  flocks  from  predatory  animals.” 


The  Rat  Mite  Attacks  Man 

A  new  insect  pest,  introduced  by  rats, 
is  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  This  is  the  rat  mite  (Lipon 
y  s  s  u  s  bacoti.  From  the  description 
given,  this  insect  seems  to  work  some¬ 


what  like  the  red  mite  in  hens.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  work  on  the  rats,  mostly  young 
ones,  during  the  night,  or  when  the  rars 
sleep  in  their  nests.  During  the  day  this 
mite  leaves  the  rats  and  remains  in  the 
nest,  or  when  hungry,  travels  about  after 
food.  It  has  been  found  that  the  insect 
attacks  man.  It  travels  about  over  the 
body,  biting  here  and  there  where  the 
skin  is  tender.  It  causes  irritation  and 
some  pain,  but  there  is  no  great  danger 
from  the  bite — though  it  would  make 
most  people  shiver  to  think  of  harboring 
any  parasite  of  a  rat.  The  only  real 
remedy  is  to  destroy  the  rats  whenever 
possible. 


“Can  I  sell  you  a  set  of  Shakespeare?” 
asked  the  affable  agent.  “I  don’t  think 
so.”  replied  the  patient  person,  “but  I 
won’t  say  for  sure.  After  thinking  over 
a  lot  of  things  I’ve  been  persuaded  to 
buy,  almost  anything  seems  possible.” — 
Washington  Star. 


the  price.  You  will  find  that  there  are 
250  Pekinese,  300  Chows,  500  shepherd- 
police  dogs,  600  Airedales,  and  some  800 
Boston  bulls  registered  in  the  July  or 
August  edition  of  the  American  Kennel 
Gazette,  the  official  paper  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Kennel  Club,  New  York.  Other  kinds 
of  dogs  are  mentioned  in  much  smaller 
numbers,  and  this  shows  that  fashion 
decidedly  is  in  favor  of  these  just  men¬ 
tioned.  The  larger  ones,  as  above  men¬ 
tioned,  would  not  be  convenient,  in  the 
present  case  of  this  lady,  which  would 
leave  Pekinese  and  Chows.  I  personally 
would  decide  in  favor  of  Chows,  since  the 
Pekinese  make  on  me  the  impression  of 
degenerate  and  stupid  dogs.  No  doubt 
they  are  dogs  reouiring  great  care. 

Again,  I  would  advise  to  start,  say 
with  one  female,  have  her  sired  in  due 
course  by  a  very  good  male,  keep  the 
best  female  puppies,  and  breed  from 
them  alone,  as  soon  as  they  grow  up. 
This  would  be  a  beginning,  on  a  small 
scale,  like  all  beginnings  should  be,  to 
acquire  experience,  and  not  to  lose 
money.  Naturally  the  inquirer  could 
also  start  with  two  females,  or  three,  if 
she  has  the  money  tc  invest,  and  if  she 
can  house  these  animals  properly.  She 
should  not  forget  that  females,  among 
themselves,  do  not  get  along  very  well, 
particularly  when  breeding.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  latter  fact,  if  keeping 
several  females,  she  would  have  to  build 
wire  cages  or  partitions,  perhaps  in  the 
cellar  or  yard.  Chows  no  doubt  will 
stand  inclemency  of  the  weather  better 
than  the  Pekinese.  If  she  buys  a  female, 
of  say  1  y2  years  of  age,  she  of  course 
does  not  need  to  wait  until  the  animal 
grows  up,  which  would  have  to  be  the 
case  if  she  starts  with  pups. 

Through  buying  pups  she  has  a  chance 
to  get  probably  a  better  animal  than 
when  buying  a  fully  grown  specimen, 
but  on  the  other  hand  she  would  have 
to  be  careful  to  find  out  exactly  whether 
she  does  not  buy  a  female  that  is  sterile, 
which  might  be  the  case  if  she  buys  one 
that  is  1%  years  old.  Someone  might 
have  tried  to  breed  the  animal,  found  out 
that  she  is  sterile,  and  then  sell  her  to 
an  unsuspecting  customer.  The  lady 
in  question,  when  buying  fully-grown 
female,  would  have  to  be  quite  certain 
on  this  point  of  sterility.  Some  breed¬ 
ers  obtain  in  the  course  of  time  very 
fine  specimens  of  the  animals  which  they 
are  breeding  by  always  keeping  the  best 
female  puppies,  and  have  them  sired, 
when  fully  grown,  by  a  first-class  male. 
They  are  bound  to  get  very  good  results 
that  way,  in  fact  it  seems  to  be  the  only 
way  how  to  breed  the  best  of  animals, 
when  starting  with  a  small  capital  and 
little  experience.  F-  H-  M* 


Farming  Out  Breeding  Dogs 

One  of  our  readers  sends  us  a  new  idea 
in  raising  purebred  dogs — at  least  it  will 
be  new  to  many  parts  of  the  country. 
This  is  a  letter  written  by  A.  B.  De 
Haan  of  Iowa  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Shepherd  Dog  Club  of  America  : 

“I  have  some  eight  female  puppies  now 
growing  into  mature  dogs  on  as  many 
different  farms,  owned  by  me,  but  cared 
for  bv  farmers.  They,  care  for  them  an.l 
send  to  me  for  breeding  and  raise  the 
puppies  for  me.  In  turn  I  pay  them  l 
nominal  sum  for  each  puppy,  and  they 
have  the  use  and  pleasure  of  a  real  Shep¬ 
herd  dog.  ,  .  ,  , ,  . 

“One  farmer  reported  to  me  that  this 
dog  is  the  brightest  thing  he  ever  had  on 
his  farm.  At  five  months  of  age,  after 
he  had  been  following  his  son  out  to  get 


Qyill  Sizes  2  to^im 


Down 

{Magneto  Equipped} 

Ms  this 


THROTTLING 

GOVERNOR 


WmEmtburPlace 


Here’s  a  revolution  in  farm  power — now  a  cheap,  dependable  engine  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  progressive  person — you  can  make  $1,000.00  or  more  extra  profit 
every  year  you  have  a  WITTE  ENGINE  working  for  you. 

BURNS  KEROSENE,  GASOLINE,  DISTILLATE  or  GAS ! 

(  NO  SPECIAL  ATTACHMENTS  NECESSARY  ) 


Here’s  the  standard  engine 
value — the  WITTE  Throttling- 
Governor  ENGINE  which  burns 
kerosene,  gasoline,  distillate  or  gas 
without  any  special  attachments. 
With  the  WITTE  you  are  no 
longer  at  the  mercy  of  fuel  fluc¬ 
tuations — you  get  steady,  de¬ 
pendable  power  and  always  use 
the  cheapest  fuels. 

An  All-Purpose 
Engine 

The  WITTE  delivers  the  big 
surplus  of  power  that  you  need 

for  the  larger  heavier  jobs  but  can  also 
be  speeded  down  to  handle  small  jobs 
at  a  minimum  fuel  cost.  Easily  moved 
from  place  to  place — the  WITTE  an¬ 
swers  every  power  need  on  the  place. 
Trouble-proof  and  so  simple  to  operate 
that  a  boy  can  tend  to  it.  Makes  all  farm 
work  easy  and  cheap — Louis  Knoche 
says:  “I  didn’t  know  a  WITTE  could 
show  me  such  a  profit.  I  do  all  the 
chores  easily  and  quickly  and  have 
saved  the  wages  of  several  hands  this 
year.  The  engine  works  like  a  charm 
and  I  have  kept  it  going  steadily  ever 
since  I  got  it.” 


Built  By  The  Man 
Who  Sells  Them 

I  build  my  engines  and  I  sell  them 
1  — I  have  been  doing  this  for  over 
forty  years.  Over  100,000  satisfied 
customers  say  that  the  WITTE  is 
the  one  engine  that  can  be  relied 
upon  all  the  time.  And  because  1 
build  the  WITTE  and  sell  it  direct 
to  you  I  give  you  a  price  that  no  one 
can  equal  on  such  a  high-quality 
engine.  I  deal  with  you  personally— 
if  there  is  any  problem  confronting 
you  in  the  purchase  of  an  engine, 
write  me  per  tonally  and  I'll  help 

you-  ED.  H.  WITTE. 


EQUIPPED  WITH  THE 
FAMOUS  WICO  MAGNETO 

rpHE  WITTE  comes  equipped  with  the  Wieo 
-1  Magnet*— the  most  perfect  system  of  high- 
tension  ignition  known.  A  guarantee  that 
tha  WITTE  will  always  have  a  fat,  hot  spark 
and  give  perfect  performance  in  all  climates, 
under  any  weather  condition  or  temperature. 
Far  superior  to  the  old-strls  battery-equipped  engine, 
—it  combines  dependability  and  economy  all  the  time. 


Lifetime  Guarantee 

The  WITTE  ENGINE  is 
guaranteed  for  a  lifetime  of  hard, 
steady  work — mechanically  perfect,  built 
of  only  the  best  selected  material  in  the 
largest  factory  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Sold  Direct  From 
Factory  to  You 

I  employ  no  salesmen  —  the 
WITTE  ENGINE  is  sold  direct 

from  my  factory  to  you  at  the  lowest  price 
in  history  and  I  give  you  nearly  a  year 
to  pay  on  any  size,  2  to  25  horse-power. 

90  Days  Free  Trial 

So  confident  am  I  that  the 
WITTE  ENGINE  will  makeyou 
money  day  in  and  day  out  that  I 
offer  to  let  you  try  a  WITTE  90 

days  at  my  risk  and  if  it’s  not  right,  I 
simply  say— “I’LL  MAKE  IT  RIGHT 
AND  IT  WON’T  COST  YOU  A 
CENT.”  Can  I  make  a  fairer  offer  ^ 
to  prove  to  you  that  now  you 
can  buy  cheap,  dependable 
farm  power  that  is  sure 
to  show  a  profit  ? 


Write  for  my  FFCC  Engine  Book  Now 

Write  me  today — no  obligation  whatever,  for  my  big  free  illustrated 
engine  book  that  shows  the  low  prices  on  this  remark'able  engine. 

Gives  full  details  of'  operation  and  shows  the  way  to  the  biggest 
profit  year  you  will  ever  have.— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1896  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  a( 

1896  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  + 


Name 


ID.  H.  WITTE 
WITTE  ENGINE  WOWS 

1894  QtklandA*.,  KANSAS  CUT,  MO. 
^  1896  Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

W  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  at  once  your  big 
engine  book  and  full  details,  prices,  etc. 


kv  Address. 
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Get  in  business  for  your¬ 
self.  Your  own  neighbors 
are  buying  baby  chicks. 

Millions  are  being  sold  by 
chick  hatcheries  over  the 
country.  Get  these  prof¬ 
its,  in  the  safest,  fastest 
growing  and  most  profit¬ 
able  business  in  the  world. 

Start  with  our  smallest 
Buckeye  Mammoth  In¬ 
cubator  holding  2640  eggs 
and  grow  big  as  1600  of 
the  most  successful 
hatcheries  have  grown — 
without  a  single  failure.  We  provide  full  and  detailed 
instruction  inhatcheryoperation,  management  and  chick 
selling.  Let  us  tell  you  how  to  start  small  and  grow  big 
with  a  small  investment.  Write  to 

The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co.  Dept.  905  Springfield,  0. 


COLORED  PICTURES 


of  Ideal  Chickens  in  Beautiful  Nat¬ 
ural  Colors,  8  x  11  in.,  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing.  with  Poultry  Tribune— every  issue, 
without  extra  charge.  World's  Great  Poul¬ 
try  Papar.  Chuck  full  of  money-making 
ideas,  articles,  news  by  foremoat  poultry 
authorities.  Pub.  monthly,  80  to  120  pages. 
SPECIAL  OFFER  : 

5  Big  Trial  Issues  O  Ce 

1  Year  50c:  3  Years  $1.00 

Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

Ponltry  Tribune,  Dept.  1,  Mount  Morris,  Hi. 


For  Sale — One  12,000-Egg  Doeck*  &  Five  14,400-Egg  Units 

Newtown  Giant  Mammoth  Incubators 

Ten  cents  per  egg,  f.  o.  b.,  Lancaster,  Mo.  Guaran¬ 
teed  first-class  condition.  Address 

THE  CONTINENTAL  SALES  COMPANY,  Springfield.  O. 


8.  C.W.L.EGHORN  BULLETS 

175  fine,  heavy,  free  range  farm-raised  pullets,  hatched 
from  hens  of  heavy-laying  stock.  Ferris  and  Wyckoff 
strains.  Not  culls,  but  two  broods  as  they  grew.  May  1st 
and  May  20th  hatches  Prices  $1,75  and  $2,  respectively. 
J.  NEWELL  DAVIS  -  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Cockerels  from  certified  stock  from  $2.50  to  $10,  Some 
certified.  Very  handeome  and  well  bred. 
PENNY  &  GORDON  -  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Barron  White  Leghorns  ANcockerelstte 

out  of  sires  whose  dams  have  records  of  272  to  289  eggs 
in  pullet  year,  $3.50  and  $5,  pure  Parks’ strain  Fan  ed 
Rock  Cockerels.  Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Koysl,  Pa. 


50  Selected  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

at  $5  each.  10  certified  cockerels  at  $10  each.  Fourth  year 
ill  certification  work  LAWIIKNOE  W.  Mil, I. Ml,  Aryyle,  N  Y. 


WANTED-500S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

Yearling  liens.  Good  quality.  Price  reasonable.  Odd 
lots  of  25  or  more  acceptable.  Adv.  4369,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


For  Sale 


60  8.  C. 

Frank  Thomson 


W. 


L.  PULLKT8. 

-  Deposit,  N,  Y. 


COCKERELS  S  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Lord  Farma  Strain.  92*50  and  S3. 

E.  W.  DAY  -  Lakeville,  Conn. 


For  Sale-Forty-five  Yearling  Hens  Ht™med 

certified  hen’s  eggs.  L.  F.  Torsleff,  Union  Springs,  N.Y. 


Parks’ Strain  Barred  Rocks  Leghorn  Cockerels  for 

breeding  purposes,  |2  each.  This  stock  hatched  June  1st. 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm  -  Rlverdale,  N.  J. 


THE  HENYARD 


Feeding  Questions 

1.  Would  you  advise  me  as  to  the  kind 
of  grit  best  suited  to  Leghorns?  Here 
we  are  offered  limestone,  one  white  grit 
which  resembles  crushed  marble,  and  a 
dark  sharp  stone  which  has  a  flaky  sub¬ 
stance  included,  which  some  claim  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  hens.  The  limestone  is  uot  the 
least  bit  sharp,  but  rather  round  in  form. 
2.  Are  sprouted  oats  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  the  oat  part  of  the  grain  ration 
— T  mean  the  scratch  grain?  3.  In  using 
lights,  which  is  the  proper  method?  I  in¬ 
tend  using  lights  from  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning  until  daylight,  and  from  4:30  or 
five  o’clock  to  seven  in  the  evening. 
Should  the  scratch  feed  be  fed  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  evening  so  they  can  eat  by 
natural  light,  or  fed  at  five  or  six  o’clock 
by  artificial  light?  I  will  use  gasoline 
lanterns.  I  understand  that  lighting  is 
intended  to  increase  the  food  time,  but 
whether  it  means  dry  mash  or  scratch  I 
cannot  figure  out.  4.  My  April  hatched 
pullets  are  laying  about  20  per  cent,  with 
about  12  per  cent  of  meat  in  mash  and  a 
little  sour  milk.  Is  this  too  much? 

Newark,  N.  Y.  w.  j.  p. 

1.  The  , grits  that  you  mention  are 
probably  ordinary  limestones,  crushed 
marble  and  quartz,  with  flakes  of  mica. 
I  do  not  know  that  one  form  of  grit  is 
particularly  superior  to  another!  though 
grit  with  sharp  edges  is  said  to  be  better 
than  rounded  pebbles,  the  idea  being  that 
grit  is  grinding  machinery  and  that  it 
needs  sharp  grinding  surfaces.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  It  is  probable  that 
the  lime  from  any  one  of  these  forms  of 
mineral  substances  is  used  in  part  as 
shell-making  material,  but  sufficient,  lime 
should  be  available  in  the  form  of  crushed 
oyster  shells  where  a  flock  is  confined.  I 
should  ilse  the  grit  that  I  could  purchase 
most  cheaply.  If  you  live  where  they  are 
building  macadam  roads,  you  may  be 
able  to  get  finely  crushed  limestone  with¬ 
out  cost. 

2.  Sprouted  oats  will  replace  the  oafs 
in  the  scratch  grain,  but  the  chief  reason 
for  sprouting  this  grain  is  to  render  it 
more  palatable  and  to  furnish  green  stuff 
in  the  Winter. 

3.  Artificial  lighting  is  for  the  purpose 
of  working  in  an  extra  meal  and  keeping 
the  hens  from  going  with  empty  crops  for 
several  hours  of  the  early  morning.  This 
meal  should  be  of  scratch  grains  and  may 
be  given  in  the  evening,  about  eight 
o’clock,  or  before  daylight  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  No  need  for  lighting  both  night  and 
morning.  Try  to  make  the  fowls’  work¬ 
ing  days  of  about  13  hours’  length  by 
clipping  off  one  end  or  the  other  of  the 
long  Winter  night. 

Twelve  per  cent  of  meat  in  the  mash 
is  none  too  much  ;  as  high  as  20  per  cent 
is  given  in  the  dry  mash.  Sour  milk  will 
replace  part  of  it.  M.  b.  d. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

Fiue  farm-raised  birds  of  Mahogany  strain.  $5  each. 

Pocanilco  Hills  Poultry  Farm  Pocantlco  Hills,  N.  Y. 


Rhode  Island  Red  Pullets.  1  lb.,  &Oc;  Di-lb.,  ?Oc. 

A.  CHUBB  •  Randolph,  Now  York 


Dul Into  Beds,  Rocks.  3  lbs.,  40c  lb.;  3 H>. 

rulieis  R.  Blodgett  -  Bristol,  Vermont 


PURE-BRED  M.  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Bred  from  blue  ribbon  winners.  Excellent  mark¬ 
ings.  Large  bone.  Young  toms  weighing  21)  lbs. 
Champion  Goldbank  strain.  Send  for  sample  leather. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  A.  F.  HKidl  HS,  Brownvllle,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Bourbon  RedTurkeyToms  pmebrld^lS 

for  price  list.  Theodore  F.  Pier  -  Chatham,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-Seven  JouV8  Bronze  Turkeys  foundation 

stock.  F.  H.  Hessels,  care  Normandy  Farms,  Canaan,  Conn. 


FOIt  SALE — Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  June  hatched. 
Male  or  female  C*  B  Lucia,  Shelburne,  Vt.  K.  !>.'  1 


Turkeys-  Ducks-Geese  breeders  now.  Catalog 

free  H.  A.  Souder  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


For  Sale-Domesticated  Mallard  Ducks 

$5  a  Trio.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JOHN  C.  PLAIN  -  Kansomville,  N.Y. 


|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

“  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

For  sale  by  ^ 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  | 

Tiuiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimmmiiiiin 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Blood  Spots  in  Eggs 

I  have  100  year-old  White  Leghorns. 
They  started  to  lay  last  November,  and 
have  done  well  until  now.  I  get  about 
12  to  14  eggs  a  day  but  several  have 
blood  spots  in  them.  I  trap-nest  them, 
and  found  one  hen  that  laid  such  eggs, 
and  got  rid  of  it,  but  find  I  now  have 
more  of  the  same.  These  hens  have  not 
started  to  molt  bad  as  yet,  and  are  some 
of  my  best  layers.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
pause  and  what  I  can  do  for  them?  I 
wanted  to  breed  from  them  next  Spring. 
Do  you  think  they  are  run  down  and 
need  a  tonic.  I  feed  Cornell  mash  and 
cracked  corn  and  wheat  for  scratch. 

Whippany,  N.  *T.  mrs.  d.  l.  b. 

Blood  spots  in  eggs  are  caused  by  the 
breaking  of  a  small  blood  vessel  of  the 
oviduct  or  ovary  and  the  inculslon  with¬ 
in  the  egg  of  the  blood  clot  thus  formed. 
There  is  no  way  of  preventing  the  acci¬ 
dent,  which  is  harmless  save  for  the  dam¬ 
age  it  does  the  egg.  Possibly  overfat  or 
heavily  laying  hens  are  more  apt  to  lay 
eggs  with  these  blood  clots,  just  as  a 
plethoric  person  is  more  likely  to  suffer 
from  nose  bleed  than  an  anemic  one — 
granting  that  this  popular  idea  is  founded 
upon  fact— -but  it  is  “not  worth  while  to 
starve  a  hen  in  order  to  prevent  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  eggs  with  blood  spots  inside.  If 
a  hen  that  does  this  habitually  can  be 
found,  it  would  be  well  to  dispose  of  her 
but  such  eggs  are  easily  detected  before 
the  candle  and, candling  must  ordinarily 
he  depended  upon  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  market.  Give  the  egg  a  quick  twirl 
before  the  candle  and  the  blood  spot  will 
come  to  light.  ,  ;  m.  b.  d. 


Barley  for  Poultry 

IIow  should  I  feed  barley,  thrashed, 
leaving  long  stems,  to  chickens?  Would 
it  be  all  right  to  feed  it  with  oats,  corn 
and  buckwheat  as  a  scratch  feed  to  take 
the  place  of  ground  oats  in  mash?  My 
neighbor  said  it  would  kill  them.  a.  h. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Barley  is  good  food  for  fowls,  either 
ground  as  part  of  the  mash  or  given 
whole  as  part  of  the  scratch  grain.  There 
may  be  some  objection  to  feeding  the 
bearded  variety  unthrashed,  but,  as  the 
beards  are  practically  ail  broken  off  in 
thrashing,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
thrashed  grain  should  not  be  given  whole. 
Its  feeding  value  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  corn,  oats  or  wheat,  and  it  is 
much  used  in  poultry  rations,  m.  b.  d. 


GLASS  CLOTH  SCRATCH  SHEDS 


Glass  Cloth  shuts  out  cold,  wind  and  rain, 
admits  sunlight  and  heat.  Retains  heat 
better  than  glass — only  one-tenth  the  cost. 
EXTENSIVELY  used  for  poultry  houses, 
scratch  sheds,  brooder  houses,  enclosing 
porches,  storm  doors  and  windows,  hot¬ 
beds,  cold-frames,  etc. 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  15  jit.  postpaid,  $5.00 

$5.00  will  cover  shed  9x15  feet 
TEST  10  DAYS,  if  not  satisfied  your 
money  will  be  refunded  on  return  of  goods. 


Scratch  sheds  made  from  glass  cloth  insure 
comfort  for  your  flock  in  bad  weather.  Cozy 
scratch  sheds  make  health  and  eggs.  Don’t 
turn  your  hens  outside  to  suffer  when  5c 
per  hen  will  cover  shed  like  above  with 
transparent,  waterproof,  weatherproof 
GLASS  CLOTH.  One  stormy  spell  will 
cost  more  in  loss  of  eggs  than  the  cost  of 
this  Glass  Cloth  scratch  shed. 

DO  IPp  Sq.  yd.,  40c  ;  5lyd».  at  35c  ;  25  yds.  at  32c  ; 
I  IVlvti  100  yds.  at  29c,  Add  3c  per  yard  for  postage. 


TURNER  BROS.,  Dept.  310,  Bladen  Nebraska 


9foWishbone 

Valveless  -  Blue  Flame 

BROODER 


12°  below  zero , 

— a  muslin  front 
brooder  house,— 

Not  a  Chick  Died! 


HERE  is  the  actual  experience  of  an  On¬ 
tario,  Canada  poultryman  last  winter. 
He  kept  his  chicks  under  a  Wisbone  Brood¬ 
er  in  a  muslin  front  brooder  house.  One 
night  the  thermometer  dropped  to  12°  below 
zero.  He  expected  his  chicks  to  be  dead  the 
next  morning.  Imagine  his  joy  to  find 
them  all  warm  and  comfortable  under 
the  Wishbone  hover — every  one  alive  and 
chirping. 

The  Wishbone  is  unquestionably  the  best 
way  to  raise  chicks.  It  makes  them  grow 
quickly  into  healthier  chickens.  It’s  coh- 


venient  and  economical.  It  requires  almost 
no  attention  and  never  gets  out  of  order. 
No  valves,  strainers  or  thermostats.  You 
touch  a  match  to  the  burner  and  a  hot 
blue  flame  shoots  right  up.  Thousands  in 
use  all  over  the  world. 

Send  for  free  descriptive  Booklet  and  Tes¬ 
timonials  NOW.  PRICES; — Four  sizes:  50- 
100  chicks  $10;  350  chicks  $16;  500  chicks  $19; 
1000  chicks  $22.  A  little  higher  in  far  west. 
Be  sure  of  a  successful  season  —  send  your 
order  today.  Our  full  money-back  guaran¬ 
tee  protects  you. 


THE  AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MFG.  CO.,  166  Neilson  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Everything  You  Need  to  Know 
To  Be  Successful  With  Poultry 

Everyone  who  keeps  poultry  should  have  this  free  poultry 
book — it  tells  in  a  simple  practical  way, 

— How  to  Get  Eggs  in  Winter 
— How  to  Develop  Early  Laying  Pullets 
— How  to  Prevent  and  Correct  Poultry  T roubles 
— How  to  Select  the  Good  Layers 
— How  to  Get  Our  Free  Poultry  Course,  etc. 

You  will  find  this  book  very  valuable  —  the  one  chapter  on  “How  To 
Get  Eggs  In  Winter”  will  alone  be  worth  many  dollars  to  you. 
Don’t  fail  to  write  for  this  book.  Your  name  and  address  on  a 
letter  or  postcard  will  bring  it  to  you  by  return  mail  postpaid. 

The  Quaker  Oafs  Compary 

'  Poultry  Service  Dept.,  1620  Ry.  Exchange  Bldg.,  AddressChicago.U.S.A. 

111! 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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White  Wyandottes 

Cockerels  and  Pullets 

Exhibition  and  Utility.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

E.  F.  RAYNOLDS,  Central  Valley,  N.Y. 


COCKERELS 

200  S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  trap-nested  Hens.  Large,  vigorous 
birds,  guaranteed  to  suit. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River.  N.  J. 


Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 

High  quality  stock  of  the  best-layine  strains.  Un¬ 
related  cockerel,  well  marked,  and  two  pullets,  $10. 
Charles  J.  Rowe  16  Spring  Hill  Norwalk,  Conn, 


White  Wyandotte  els,  Yearling  Hens  and  Cocks.  Cata. 

logllc  Free.  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Manslield,  Ohia 


FOR  SALE— 30  White  Wyandotte  April  hatched  Pullets. 
S2  SO  each.  BRIGHTWATERS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bripbtwatera.L.  l.,i.T 


Comb  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Pure  Barron  Strain.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range. 
200  cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale  out  of  Imported  birds 
#5. <10  each.  Five  or  more,  $4.00  each.  Now  booking 
orders  for  Baby  Chicks,  February,  March  and  April 
shipments.  My  Book,  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved”,  SI,  or  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY.  N.  Y 


Utility  White  Wyandottes  A.  F.  PEIBcIfTThwheaUr,  N.  H 


S.  C.  R.  L  RED  COCKERELS 

Vlbert’s  289-egg  strain.  From  non-setting,  trap- 
nested  hens.  Range  raised  and  of  dark  red  color. 
30%  off  on  orders  before  Nov.  15.  A.  II.  FINGAK 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elixavllle,  N.Y, 


LEGHORN  BREEDERS-ATTENTION! 

THE  BEST  BUY  OF  THE  SEASON 

Early  hatched,  free  ranged,  well  grown,  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Pure  Hollywood  strain,  direct  from  Hol¬ 
lywood  Farms,  from  hens  with  records  of  220  eggs 
or  more.  Sire’s  dam.  275  eggs.  Some  ancestors  in 
pedigree,  over  300  eggers.  Price,  65,  87.50  and 
810  each,  with  full  pedigree  furnished.  Must 
please  you  in  every  way  or  your  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  M*.  Ephraim.  N.  J. 


RHODEISLAND  REDS  \  Single 
RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES /Comb 

Choice  Cockerels,  Bred  for  eggs  and  color,  non- 
brooding  strain,  85,  87.50  and  810. 

O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  -  PAOLI,  PA. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Pedigreed  and  trapnested  Breeding  Stock,  both  male 
and  female.  No  better  Reds  In  the  country  for  color, 
size  and  egg  production.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  -  IVrtntham,  Mass. 


H.  TOMPKINS  AND 
PAYNE  BROS.  STRAIN 


R.  &  S.C.  REDS 


Big,  husky  farm  raised  cock'rla  and  pullets.  bred  for  vigor, 
large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  20  p.  cat.  free. 


Ralph  Knickerbocker,  R.D.  36, Pine  Plains, N.Y. 


S-  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN S — EXCLUSIVELY 

Pure  whiteness,  flat  backs,  good  size,  good  eyes  and 
eggs  chalk  white.  Do  these  things  interest  you  ? 
Whether  it  be  our  knowing  how  to  breed  them  or 
just  fortunate,  our  birds  have  these  qualities.  The 
quality  you  get  in  males  means  largely  what  your 
pullets  will  be  in  1924.  We  have  a  fine  lot  of  high¬ 
bred  cockerels  for  sale.  Write  for  catalog  and  give 
good  description  of  your  requirements.  Cloverdale 
Poultry  Farm,  I.  J.  DeHAAT,  Free..  R.  I).  No.  1,  Cortland,  N  Y. 


S' White  Leghorn  Pullets 


Tom  Barron 
Strain 


Parents  from  WillowBrook  Farm, Class  *T."  Grand¬ 
parents  all  having  official  records  from218  to  280-eggs 
yearly.  A  Bargain  to  some  one.  Nice,  sturdy,  heavy, 
free-range  birds,  laying  now  20  or  more,  (at  82.50 
each.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied  upon  arrival. 
C.  H.  PALMER  New  Haven,  Vermont 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pens  in  all  leading  contests.  Sweepstake  winners 
Cornell  Show  and  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Syracuse.  Pedi¬ 
greed,  certified  breeding  Cocks,  Cockerels,  Hens. 
Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


FH.A3XTCAIS’  ROCKS 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N  Y. 


Bar  Boolr  FUTjTaETS 

•1.60  each,  June  hatch.  Weight,  near  3  lbs.  2  lb.  Pullets, 
•1.20  each.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  1  lb.,  or  trifle  over, 

•1.10 each.  Hummer’s  Poultry  Plant,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 


PULLETS— HENS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS-BARRON-YOUNG  STRAIN 

PULLETS— 47,  March,  82.50;  40,  April,  82  and 
190  June  hatched.  81 .50  each.  40  yearling  Hens, 
81  each.  Have  records  of  200  eggs  or  over,  each.  For 
quick  sale,  $500  for  the  lot.  Will  ship  C,  O.  D. 

Mrs.  LEDERER  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 


COCKER ELS-S.  G.  W.  Leghorns 

from  hens  that  average  250-300-eggs  per  year.  84 
to  87.  Black  Jersey  Giants,  4  mos.,  63  to  85. 
Geese,  all  varieties,  86  to  88.  Ducks,  Indian 
Runner.  Pekin  and  Rouen.  82  to  83, 

Hillside  Farm  Box  45  Congers,  N.  Y, 


PiilUIo  Rhode  Island  Reds  crossed  with  Buff  Orplng- 
rUIIOIS  tone.  Fine,  healthy  birds.  60c  per  lb. 


S.  OLIVER 


Hampton  Bay,  New  York 


Rorroif  R  nnl  Pul  lota  Cockerels,  hens  for  sale.  Heavy 
Ddil  BU  rtul/K  lUI  lOlS  laying  strain.  First-second  pre¬ 
miums  Mineola  Fair.  The  Ramblers  Farm,  Momey,  N.  ¥. 


TRAP-NESTED  BARRED  ROCKS.  Vigorous  breeding.  Cocker¬ 
els.  Circular.  A.  L.  Searles,  Box  N,  Milford,  N.  H. 


M.  P.  DUCKS  Breeders 

In  lots,  25,50,  100,  81.75-82  each.  6 ‘g  mos.  old. 
Weigh  6  lbs.  Beginning  to  lay.  Raised  as  breeders 
— not  forced.  Our  capacity  limited.  Special  price  in 
large  lot*.  Cost  as  much  as  we  ask,  to  raise  them. 

BR00KCREST  FARM  -  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


PiU!  DUCKS 


JAmerica’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE  SPEKINS.  ISLIP.  N.Y. 


Colored,  White  and  Blue  Muscovy  DUCKS.  Fine 
stock.  C.  J.  SHELMIDINE  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


I  PI- -L  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys, Geese,  Ducks, 

Large  OlOCK  Guineas,  Iinntnms,  Pigeons,  Collies. 
Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  Kelt  9I.S,  Telford,  Pa 


p°udKEk  Mammoth  Bronze  Breeding  Hen  Turkeys 

of  the  Giant  strain.  Famous  for  laying.  Hatched 
in  Spring  of  1921-1922.  Toms,  30  lbs  to  53  lbs.  None 
better  anywhere.  Males  and  females,  dandies. 

THOMAS  RKILY  -  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Bronze  TURKEY  TOMS  For  Sale 

Large  and  healthy. 

Mrs.  JOHN  THOMPSON  R.  0.  1  Mays  Landing.  N.  J. 


For  Sale-500  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  A,psr"  Pullets 

at  81.50  each.  Also  new  poultry  house,  151)  feet 
by  20  feet,  and  1  acre  of  land,  in  city. 

JOHN  GRIFFIN  -  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

mgh  Gntde  S.  C.  Anconas-S.  G.  W.  Leghorns 

K  AH  WAY  .  NEW  JERSEY 


COCKERELS 

PULLETS 


Hollywood  Special  Matings,  Direct 
*8  and  $5.  & 

Half  Hollywood*,  *1.50. 

Slade  Jacobs  Cooperstown,  N  Y. 


800  Ferris  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

$1.25  and  $1.50  each.  Also  a  few  hundred  Barred  llocks 
at  same  price.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa. 


SC.  Brown  and  1£iir.  W,  Leghorns.  Hens,  pullets. 
■  Ped.  $1  to  $3.  Cat.  Vera  Fulton,  B.  98.  Gallipoli*,  Ohio 


p  L  |  a  l/o  Beds,  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Winter  chicks.  Catalog. 

UllluKo  w.  HILLPOT  Box  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Black  Leghorn  and  Silver  Rock  Cockerels  of 

quality  C.  J.  SHELMID1NE  Lorraine,  N.Y. 


RC-  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels  and  Yearling  Hens 

■  BRUSH  &  SON  •  -  Milton ,  Vermont 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  M  THAT' LAY  AND  PAY." 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 


QUALITY  BRONZE  TURKEYS  Tnd'hS?08 

Orders  filled  now.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  your 

wants.  Esbensliade’s  Turkey  Farm,  Ronks,  Pa. 


Bronze  TURKEYS 

VALLEY  BROOK  FARM  Peapack,  N.J. 


Purebred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  ‘T«ffi,bom 

tom  and  25-lb.  hens.  Mrs.  Fred  Eysaman,  Moravia,  N.Y. 


White  Holland  Turkeys 


10 %  discount  to  Dec.  1st. 

Earle S  Wilson,  Bex  497, Hammond.  N.Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Cockerels  and  Pullets,  G'-i  mos.  old,  S2.75-S3  each, 
while  they  last.  Order  from  this  advertisement. 
Satisfaction  assured.  BROOKCREST  FARM. Cranbury, N.J. 


OTRSEYIQLACKGIANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  growers . 
Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive  catalog  and 
price  list.  C.  M.  Page  &  Sons,  Box  I  99,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Growing  stock  for  sale.  Big,  strong,  sturdy,  healthy 
chicks.  BLAUVELT  -  Mata  wan,  N.  J . 


Wanted— Young  Turkeys  Anys^&^  r?rber; 

Hillside  Farm  Box  45  Congers,  Now  York 


n„ii  Fine  Breeding  Cockerels,  $6  ;  two  for 

DUTT  UrpingTOnS  $».  Every  bird  a ‘’Golden  Beauty."  My 
strain  is  from  Cook’s  420  eggs.  Hsr  aid  Simla,  Sdianerui.  N.T 


PRODUCTION  BRED  POULTRY  PAYS  BIGGER  PROFITS 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

Members  of  this  Association  have  for  sale  the  following:  2,000  Certified  liens; 
100  Certified  cocks:  1,000  Certified  cockerels;  1,400  selected  cockerels  and  4,000  pullets. 

Write  for  sales  list 

M.  C.  PORTER,  Secretary  Box  1  1 0  RODMAN,  N.  Y. 


THE  MAGIC  COAL 
BURNING  BROODER 

lias  stood  the  test  when  other  makes  have  failed.  It  is 
constructed  to  regulate  the  heat  without  attention  during 
the  night.  The  top  and  bottom  drafts  work  automatically 
by  two  sensitive  thermostats  which  causes  an  even 
temperature  of  heat— necessary  for  brooding  young  chicks. 
Do  not  think  of  purchasing  elsewhere  before  you  send 
for  our  free  catalogue  which  gives  full  particulars. 


UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  Thi» 
is  the  third  (pullet)  year  of  this  contest. 

Week  ending  October  23.  1923. 

B.  P.  HOCKS 

Week  Tota 


C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J .  15  2312 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J .  22  3149 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.J .  24  3738 

Harry  H  Ober,  N.  J .  23  2474 

Lewis  Farm.  K.  1 .  6  1634 

Roselawn  Farm,  N  J . .  24  2111 

W.  P.  UOCK8 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass  .  13  3748 

Roy  M.  Lynch.  N. J .  6  2177 

James  F.  MacDonald.  Mass .  19  3627 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa  .  22  2466 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  19  2563 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.J .  .  24  2606 

August  Weiss,  N.J .  16  2764 

R.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm.  N.  J .  23  2212 

S.  C  R.  1.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.J .  34  3272 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  29  2761 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J .  41  3476 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  35  2679 

Howard  (4.  Taylor.  Jr.,  N.  J .  16  2342 

R.  W  Tracy,  N.  J .  27  2514 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J  . .  23  2642 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard.  N.  Y .  5,  2595 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  14  3162 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  .  20  2471 

Solomon  Richman,  N,  J .  25  3600 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  6  3152 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  4  3341 

J.  W,  Bottcher,  N.  J .  11  3111 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  18  2648 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.J .  12  3066 

A.  L.  Causse.  Jr  ,  N.  J .  26  3611 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J .  13  2909 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N.J .  12  3451 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J .  4  2611 

Alex  Eichenbaum,  N.  J .  29  3575 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.J  .  9  2428 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  10  2750 

Mattie  H.  Eppele,  N.  J .  5  3395 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  63  4006 

Richard  Franke,  N,  J .  9  3693 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y .  ..  5  3019 

Chas  E.  Grove,  Del .  13  3305 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  9  3311 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.J .  9  2276 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J .  33  3691 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  27  3343 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn .  25  2976 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  25  4137 

Frank  L.  Hugus,  N.  J .  7  3108 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J .  15  3483 

George  C.  Johnson.  N.  J .  2  3287 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  9  3254 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  19  3481 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y .  19  3178 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn .  18  3552 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  30  3284 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.J .  13  3819 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  20  3309 

Herbert  O.  Maxham,  It.  I  .  13  3075 

Meadowedge  Farm,  N.  Y .  18  3140 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.J .  16  3290 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J .  21  2981 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  15  3085 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.J .  12  3236 

S,  Olsen,  N.J .  15  3169 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  14  2851 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  26  4210 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.  J .  16  2781 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  3  2926 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  13  2711 

John  K.  Roessner.  N.  J .  4  2665 

Rosehill  Farm.  N.  J .  0  2840 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  24  3519 

J.  W.  Sclireib,  N.  Y .  11  3156 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  5  3167 

A-  E.  Spear,  N.J .  20  3586 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  4  3416 

Joiin  G.  Simmonds.  N.  J .  7  3838 

Matthew  Stothart.  Jr.,  N,  J  .  18  3300 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J . 5  3428 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J  .  25  3417 

Wallace  S.  Suydam,  N.  J.. .  5  3653 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.J .  6  3608 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.J .  23  2928 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J  .  22  3268 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N.  J .  21  3o37 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.  J .  17  3162 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J .  1.1  2978 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y .  12  3251 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  11  3585 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A .  8  2986 

SCW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  7  3723 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn . , ...  11  2826 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  9  3163 

It.  1.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  36  3077 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Hammonton  Poultry  Raisers'  Assn...  7  3318 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  25  3671 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  18  3692 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  15  3232 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  9  3167 


Total  .  1634  314172 


Henhouse  with  Concrete  Walls 

I  have  a  foundation  laid  for  a  henhouse 
to  be  24xlG  ft.,  open-front  type,  concrete 
walls.  Will  concrete  walls  make  a  damp 
house?  The  walls  are  to  be  4  in.  thick. 
My  neighbors  say  it  will  be  too  damp. 

Plymouth,  Mass.  w.  B.  R. 

Concrete  will  not  make  a  henhouse 
damp,  since  the  moisture  within  a  hen¬ 
house  comes  from  the  bodies  of  the  fowls. 
It  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat  than 
wood,  however,  and  moisture  will  con¬ 
dense  upon  concrete  walls  more  readily 
than  upon  wood.  For  this  reason,  a  con¬ 
crete  poultry-house  should  be  particularly 
well  ventilated,  to  prevent  saturation  of 
the  contained  air  and  condensation  of  the 
moisture  upon  the  cold  surfaces  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  If  your  poul¬ 
try-house  is  provided  with  ample  window 
space  in  front  and  kept  sufficiently  open, 
I  think  that  you  will  find  it  satisfactory, 
though  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  poultrymen  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  concrete  and  wood  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  henhouse.  M.  b.  d. 


You  can  make  a  better  sprouter  thanyou  can 
buy.  This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening 
by  a  14  year  old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer. 
The  cost,  with  heater,  was  $2.99.  Thousands  in 
use.  All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 

Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 


To  make  hens  lay  their  beBt,  in  winter,  growing  green  feed, 
rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted  oats  are  best 
The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter  yields  the  best  and 
sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the  least  work.  X  will  send,  free, 
plans  for  making  this  sprouter  with  description  of  Little 
Putnam  Stove  to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove 
to  keep  fowls'  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Burns  a  month  without  trimming  or  Jitling. 
X’atented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send 
me  his  name  and  $2.50  and  get  one  by  return  mail,  postpaid. 
Try  it.  If  not  satisfied,  return  in  10  days  and  I’ll  refund  $2-50. 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  1164-0  Elmira, N.Y. 


250  Post 

““  Paid 


Bums  a  Month  Without  Attention 


powerful  light 

Gets  More  Eggs? 


Patented,  300  Candle  Power 
Lantern  equals  safety,  convenience, 
brilliancy  of  electricity  at  1-10  cost. 
Hang  it  in  the  hen  house  night  and 
morning.  Gives  soft,  bright,  white 
light — like  daylight.  Burns  96% 
air— 4%  fuel— gasoline  or  kero¬ 
sene.  Clean,  odorless,  positively  safe.  20 
times  brighter  than  wick  lantern  on 
half  the  fuel.  Lights  with  match — 
no  wicks — no  chimneys.  Guaranteed. 
Craa  Trial  30  days  at  our 
■  *  W  ■  I  l«l“ expense.  Pays 
tor  Itself  in  week  or  two.  Send  for  mon¬ 
ey-saving  introductory  offer  and  big  de¬ 
scriptive  catalog  giving  valuable  poultry 
facts.  Free.  Send  your  name  today— 
Agents  I— Maks  Big  Money. 

Write  for  Outfit  Offer. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 

2251  Lsmp  Building,  Akron,  Ohio 


.Now  is  the  Time  to  Use  STRIJVEN’S. 


FOR  MORE  FUTURE  PROFITS ! 

Users  of  Struven’s  Fish  Mealknowthat  this  ideal  feed  sup¬ 
plement  gives  the  needed  proteins  and  minerals  for  rapid 
growth  and  permanent  health.  Poultry,  hogs  and  stock 
thrive  and,  thereby,  insure  you  more  profits  later  on. 

8tru ven’a  Flsfi  Meal  is  made  from  fresh,  whole 
fish— finely  ground.  It  is  clean,  nourishing,  cheaper 
and  more  beneficial  than  animal  concentrates. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  free  feeding  in¬ 
structions  and  samples,  upon  request. 

Charles  M.  Stroven  &  Co.,  114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 


Poultry  House  Plans 


If  you’re  dreaming  of  a  little  home 
with  fruit,  garden  and  chickens,  you 
need  our  l’oultry  House  Plans.  They 
show  you  how  lo  build  with  vour  own 
hands  modern,  sanitary  houses  for 
layers  and  brec  ders.  Inexpensive,  suit¬ 
able  for  any  cimate. 

POULTRY  HOUSE  PLANS«C_ 
POULTRY  SUCCESS  — 5  MOS  AUC 
We'll  mail  these  Plans,  together  with 
Poultry  Success— edited  by  practical 
poultrymen — 5  months,  for  only  250.^ 
Btampsorcoin.  Start  right  and  do  itnow_ 

Poultry  Success,  Box  B,  Springfield,  Ohi 


SPROUTED  OATS 

Mori 


To  produce  vapor-bath  sprouts  with 
their  diastase,  grape  sugar,  and  vita- 
mines  that  bring  the  eggs;  to  change 
1  bu.  grain  into  2  to  3  bu.  best  egg- 
producing  feed;  get  a 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  Grain  Sprouter 

Free  circular  on  “Sprouted  Oats 
and  Eggs.”  Ask  for  catalog  on  Incubators,  1 
Brooders,  Feeders,  etc. 

CLOSE-tO-NATUKE  CO. 

78  Front  St.   Colfax.  Iowa 


KEEP  ’EM  LAYING 


Tlie  Poultry  Item  explains  the 
methods  — tells  how  to  make  them 
lay  and  pay.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
most  practical  magazines  published. 
A  trial  will  prove  it. 

SPECIAL  . .  OFFER  4  “»’• 

Catalog  of  Poultry  Books  Free  ^-3C 
The  Poultry  Item,  Box  R,  Scllersville,  Pa. 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks* 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

ftlAIIM’C  LATEST  MODEL 
ITIANn  O  BONE  CUTTER 

_  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clegs, 

s’  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

lF.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  15  MILFORD,  MASS,  m 


Poultry  Journal  thTi  25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month  by 
expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send  25« 
to  day  for  6  mos.  trial  sub.,  or  only  $1  for  two  full  years. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Dept.  R  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


OELLULOID  XjEG  BANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminateloafersthat 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow.  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield,  Mass. 
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The  Eastern  States  Apple  Exposition 


The  Eastern  States  Apple  Exposition 
turned  out  to  be  the  finest  and  greatest 
show  of  its  kind  ever  staged  in  New  York 
City.  It  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
even  its  most  enthusiastic  promoters  and 
went  across  with  a  punch  that  marked 
it  not  as  an  infant  but  as  a  well  developed 
child.  Here  is  an  achievement  that  the 
East  can  point  to  with  pride,  and  every 
individual,  from  the  management  to  the 
donator  of  a  barrel  of  apples,  for  free 
distribution,  can  congratulate  himself  for 
his  share  in  so  successful  an  undertak- 

^Vitli  the  exception  of  a  fine  display  of 
boxed  apples  by  the  Maryland  Orchard 
Company  representing  Maryland  and  a 
small  but  good  display  of  boxed  apples 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  show  was  largely 
a  New  England  and  New  York  venture. 
There  were  exhibits  from  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  New  York.  To  say  which 
exhibit  was  the  best  would  be  but  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  opinion.  The  point  is  that  they 
were  all  fine  and  each  had  its  appealing 

feature.  .  , 

The  Connecticut  exhibit  was  marked 
for  its  beauty,  symmetry  and  artistic  ar¬ 
rangement.  A  revolving  pyramid  of  fruit 
flooded  with  light  from  above  made  an 
attractive  center  while  ,'an  edging  of 
boxes  of  fruit,  commercial  products,  and 
plate  displays  completed  the  setting.  I  he 
Massachusetts  section  was  full  ot  inter¬ 
esting  things.  There  was  a  map  of  the 
State  proclaiming  the  localities  in  which 
some  40  commercial  varieties  of  fruits 
had  originated ;  there  was  a  display  of 
McIntosh  in  the  Boston  bushel  box  that 
was  remarkable  for  color,  quality,  and 
uniformity ;  there  was  an  orchard  in 
both  Spring  and  Autumn  garb  with  its 
pink  blossoms  and  with  its  green  foliage 
and  ripened  fruit,  and  complete  even  to 
the  characteristic  stone  fence  and  bars; 
and  there  was  an  attractive  and  interest¬ 
ing  presentation  of  harvesting,  sorting, 
and  packing  cranberries  on  the  Cape. 
So  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  entire 
State  of  Massachusetts  was  represented. 

New  Hampshire  presented  a  well  bal¬ 
anced.  pleasing,  and  attractive  display 
of  boxes,  barrels,  and  commercial  prod¬ 
ucts,  with  educational  features  for  va¬ 
riety  ;  while  Maine  exhibited  her  fancy 
apples  in  barrel  and  box  on  one  side  of 
an  inverted  “V”  and  offered  samples  of 
her  commercial  products  on  the  other. 
Vermont  also  had  a  particularly  attrac¬ 
tive  and  artistically  arranged  exhibit. 
There  were  barrels  with  their  contents 
of  beautiful  apples  pouring  forth  amid 
an  artistic  setting,  and  a  display  of  manu¬ 
factured  products  and  box  and  barrel 
packages  added  the  commercial  touch. 

New  York,  in  keeping  with  her  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  greatest  tipple  producing 
State  and  also  because  she  was  hostess 
to  this  first  great  Eastern  apple  show, 
should  have  had  the  most  extensive  dis¬ 
play.  It  is  gratifying  to  all  New 
Yorkers  to  know  that  she  lived  up  to 
what  was  expected  from  her.  Though 
large  and  varied  there  was  a  uniformity 
in  decorations  and  in  presentation  that 
spoke  “New  York”  wherever  seen.  The 
exhibit,  was  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  others  by  a  green  sward 
and  a  fence  of  Autumn  leaves.  On  the 
grass  were  barrels  cut  in  half  longitudin¬ 
ally,  faced  with  glass  and  thus  display¬ 
ing  cross  sections  of  New  York’s  favor¬ 
ite  varieties.  At  the  entrances  were 
gigantic  barrels  from  inside  which  comely 
voting  ladies  gave  apples  through  a  win¬ 
dow.  while  overhead  was  the  slogan 
“Get  an  apple  out  of  a  New  York  apple 
barrel.”  In  this  way  the  entrance 
typified  the  display  and  marked.  New 
York  as  the  great  barreled  apple  State. 

Once  inside,  a  cone  of  fruit  at  the  far 
end  of  the  hall  between  what  appeared 
to  be  a  row  of  apple  trees  in  full  bloom 
was  surmounted  by  a  nodding,  smiling 
manikin,  who  presented  signs  telling  of 
the  achievements  of  New  York  State. 
Overhead  was  the  coat  of  arms  of  New 
York  and  along  the  wall  on  either  side 
extended  a  rack  exhibit  by  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  consisting  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  varieties  of  apples,  each  properly 
named  and  with  its  season  and  use  re¬ 
corded. 

In  the  center  of  the  floor,  to  the  right, 
was  a  large  display  of  barreled  apples 
by  the  Western  New  York  Co-operative 
Packing  Association,  and  in  the  back¬ 
ground  a  large  grader  in  operation 
showed  the  operations  in  the  grading 
and  packing  of  the  “Cataract  Brand.” 
‘The  Chautauqua  County  Grape  Growers 
had  a  beautiful  display  of  grapes.  The 
Farm  Bureau  organizations  represented 
were  Rockland,  Essex,  and  Clinton 
Counties. 

The  rest  of  the  floor  space  was  taken 
by  co-operative  organizations  and  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  The 
Hudson  Valley  Co-operative  association 
displayed  its  “Storm  King  Brand.”  and 
the  Clintondale  Co-operative  Association, 
and  the  Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Exchange 
were  also  well  represented.  Among  in¬ 
dividuals  exhibiting  were  W.  II.  Hart  of 
Poughkeepsie,  W.  S.  Teator  of  Tipper 
Red  Hook,  and  the  “McIntosh  Man” 
from  Germantown.  A  huge  cider  press 
from  Albion  pressed  out  apple  juice  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  consumers,  while  in 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  booth 
were  individual  packages  from  all  over 
the  State. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  all  the  ex¬ 


hibits  or  to  tell  of  the  home  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  exhibits  by  Columbia  and 
Cornell  Universities,  or  to  deal  in  detail 
with  the  motion  pictures  or  the  apple 
packing  and  judging  contest  which  was 
won  by  Massachusetts,  or  to  tell  of  the 
commercial  exhibits  that  covered  the 
floor  below  and  which  were  one  of  the 
features  of  the  show.  Everything  was 
represented  from  tractors  to  pruning 
shears. 

In  short,  this  was  a  show  worth  coming 
to  see.  If  there  was  any  complaint  it 
was  lost  amid  the  applause.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  not  only  large  but  also  se¬ 
lective.  for  those  who  came,  came  be¬ 
cause  they  were  interested  in  apples.  The 
results  of  the  undertaking  were  apparent 
in  the  hundreds  of  purchase  orders  re¬ 
ceived.  But  now  that  the  East  has  been 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  Eastern  apples 
are  unsurpassed,  it  is  no  time  to  rest. 
The  challenge  now  is  to  note  the  mis¬ 
takes  and  the  successes  and  to  plan 
ahead  for  the  future.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  exposition  may  be  referred  to 
in  future  as  the  “First  Annual  Eastern 
States  Apple  Exposition.”  n.  b.  t. 


Some  Good  Points  of  Quack  Grass 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  issues 
a  bulletin  on  quack  grass,  a  terrible 
pest,  which  is  working  into  many  sec¬ 
tions  so  as  to  drive  other  plants  off  the 
farm.  During  the  year  we  probably  have 
more  requests  for  a  method  of  killing 
quack  grass  than  for  any  other  single  line 
of  farming,  and  killing  it  out  is  a  tremend¬ 
ous  job.  Yet  in  some  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  the  quack  grass  is  not  considered 
such  a  terrible  curse  after  all.  On  some 
New  England  farms  the  quack  grass  has 
run  in  so  as  to  cover  entire  fields,  and  it 
gives  a  better  pasturage  than  any  of  the 
natural  grasses.  It  is  also  frequently 
cut  for  hay,  and  while  it  does  not  give 
a  heavy  yield  it  does  make  good  fodder. 
We  also  know  of  cases  where  the  quack 
grass  is  really  welcomed  as  an  orchard 
crop.  It  can  be  plowed  in  the  Spring, 
the  ground  harrowed  several  times,  and 
then  with  a  light  seeding  of  buckwheat 
the  quack  grass  comes  in  with  the  grain 
and  makes  a  heavy  sod.  A  thick  seeding 
of  buckwheat  will  kill  the  quack  grass 
out,  but  it  has  often  been  found  that  the 
quack  grass  will  really  add  about  as 
much  humus  to  the  soil  as  any  other 
crop,  which  can  be  seeded. 

It  is  also  used  in  some  places  for  bind¬ 
ing  the  soil  together.  There  are  many 
locations  where  soils  wash  badly  on  road 
embankments,  gullies  and  hillsides.  The 
quack  grass  sends  its  roots  all  out 
through  the  soil  like  fingers  holding  in 
the  earth,  and  in  this  way  it  is  one  of 
the  best  crops  for  binding  the  soil  to¬ 
gether,  and  preventing  washing.  As  most 
people  know  it  is  also  used  in  medicine, 
under  the  name  of. dog  grass.  It  is  said 
that  about  250,000  lbs.  of  this  dog  grass 
are  used  annually  in  the  United  States 
as  a  remedy  for  kidney  and  bladder 
trouble.  In  fact  the  dealers  in  roots  and 
herbs  have  at  times  offered  a  good  price 
for  the  dried  roots.  It  is  also  used  as 
food  in  some  cases.  The  seeds  make  a 
fair  quality  of  flour  which  looks  some¬ 
what  like  rye  flour.  The  rootstocks  are 
also  dried  and  ground  into  a  flour  or 
meal,  which  was  used  quite  freely  in 
Germany  during  the  World  War.  It  is 
said  that  this  bread  was  nutritious  and 
quite  palatable.  The  dried  roots  are  also 
used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  and  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  made  to  use  these  roots 
in  making  sugar  and  beer,  so  that  this 
pest  has  its  uses  after  all,  but  most  of 
us  who  are  obliged  to  fight  it  and  who 
see  it  come  in  like  an  army  upon  our 
potato  fields  after  the  vines  have  grown 
too  large  for  cultivation,  can  see  noth¬ 
ing  to  it  but  a  nuisance  and  pest.  Yet 
we  have  just  been  called  on  to  decide  a 
question  of  ownership  in  a  lot  of  hay 
cut  from  the  quack  grass  in  a  potato 
field.  In  this  case  the  farm  was  cropped 
on  shares.  The  potatoes  were  divided 
and  then  there  came  a  perfect  flood  of 
quack  grass  over  the  field.  This  was 
cut  just  before  frost  and  made  several 
tons  of  hay  and  question  was  whether 
the  tenant  is  obliged  to  give  half  of  the 
quack  grass  hay  as  well  as  half  the  po¬ 
tatoes. 


Removing  Odor  of  Fertilizer 

I  have  a  house  that  has  been  vacant 
for  four  or  five  years,  and  last  Spring, 
due  to  shortage  of  storage  room,  I  stored 
loose  acid  fertilizer  in  one  room.  This 
Fall  a  family  is  going  to  occupy  it,  and 
we  have  been  unable  to  remove  the  odor 
of  the  fertilizer.  We  have  used  formalde¬ 
hyde  fumigation  ;  also  have  removed  the 
old  wallpaper  and  thoroughly  scrubbed 
the  floor  and  woodwork,  and  still  the  odor 
remains.  f.  j.  w. 

Houghton,  N.  Y. 

.  Perhaps  the  most  practical  method 
would  be  a  thorough  scrubbing  of  the 
floor  with  hot  water,  removing  all  of  the 
material  possible,  as  doubtless  the  greater 
part  of  the  odor  comes  from  the  floor. 
After  the  floor  has  dried  thoroughly,  give 
it  two  or  three  coats  of  good  floor  paint. 
This  should  seal  in  any  of  the  fertilizer 
that  has  not  been  removed  by  the  scrub¬ 
bing  and  prevent  it  from  smelling.  The 
woodwork  should  get  a  similar  treatment, 
and  the  walls  should  be  repapered. 

Several  commercial  deodorizers  are  de¬ 


signed  for  use  in  theaters.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  these  would  be  potent  enough 
for  your  purpose,  as  they  simply  cover  up 
one  smell  with  another  which  is  more 
agreeable.  Freshly  burned  charcoal  is 
an  absorbent  of  odors,  and  might  be  ef¬ 
fective  if  applied  in  sufficient  quantities 
and  kept  damp  while  in  use. 


The  Rat  Curse  and  Grain 

I  store  grain  in  an  old  wooden  building 
that  is  overrun  with  mice  and  rats.  Can 
you  suggest  any  way  to  exterminate  them, 
as  their  destruction  is  very  costly  each 
year?  e.  e.  g. 

Vermont. 

We  should  try,  first  of  all,  to  make  the 
bins  where  the  grain  is  kept,  rat-proof. 
This  can  usually  be  done  by  putting  a 
covering  of  very  fine  wire  netting  over 
the  outside  of  the  bins,  or  lining  the  bins 
on  the  inside  with  thick  sheets  of  metal, 
zinc  or  steel.  Sometimes  a  strip  of  tin 
tacked  along  the  edges  and  seams  will 
prevent  the  trouble,  but  a  metal-lined  bin, 
with  a  cover  of  fine  wire,  will  keep  the 
vermin  out.  We  have  had  good  success 
by  keeping  a  small  army  of  cats  around 
the  farm  buildings.  It  seems  evident  that 
some  cats  are  very  much  better  at  catch¬ 
ing  vermin  than  others.  Certain  breeds 
of  cats  appear  to  be  superior,  and  certain 
specimens  are  better  than  others.  A  good 
flock  of  hungry  cats  kept  at  the  barn  en¬ 
tirely  and  fed  nothing  but  milk  twice  a 
day  will  do  much  to  clean  up  the  vermin. 
The  ordinary  traps  are  often  of  consider¬ 
able  help.  One  of  the  best  is  a  barrel  of 
water  with  a  quantity  of  chaff  at  the 
top  and  a  tilted  board  in  place  of  the 
cover,  so  arranged  that  it  will  tip  up 
with  the  weight  of  a  rat.  Bait  is  put  on 
this  tilting  board  and  the  rats  will  fre¬ 
quently  run  on  it  and  slip  down  into  the 
water.  We  have  tried  some  of  the  virus 
remedies  with  fair  results.  As  is  well 
known,  this  virus  contains  the  germs  of 
a  disease  which  will  attack  some  of  the 
rats  and  spread  to  others.  It  is  given  in 
food  or  bait.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  protest  against  the  use  of  this  ma¬ 
terial,  and  evidently  some  of  the  prepara¬ 
tions  have  little  or  no  value.  We  used 
one  of  them  some  months  ago,  and  it 
seemed  to  clean  the  rats  out  of  the  house. 
Later  another  brood  came  back  and  gave 
us  great  trouble. 


Some  years  ago  I  watched  a  sign-paint¬ 
ing  genius  while  he  put  the  final  artistries 
on  a  masterpiece,  “Ladie’s  and  Gent’s 
Restaurant.”  “Pardon  my  inquisitive¬ 
ness,”  said  I,  “but  why  do  you  put  the 
apostrophe  before  the  s ?”  “The  which 
before  the  what?”  he  questioned  courte¬ 
ously.  “The  little  curly  tailed  mark  after 
that  e  and  that  t.  Some  call  it  an  apos¬ 
trophe.”  “Posserphe,  is  it?  Well,  young 
feller.  I  seen  and  I  make  that  dingus  a 
hundred  times,  and  I  never  knew  that 
it  had  a  name.  Posserphe !  That’s  a 
good  one ;  I’ll  have  to  spring  it  on  the 
gang.  Some  painters  always  paint  it 
after  the  s,  but  I  always  put  it  before 
the  s.  because  I  think  that  it  looks  more 
artistic  there.  Otherwise,  it  don’t  make 
no  difference  where  you  put  it.” — De 
Laval  Monthly. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1439. 


FOR  SALE — 8,400-egg,  double  deck.  Ideal  in¬ 
cubator;  used  two  seasons,  fine  condition; 
dirt  cheap.  WM.  SEIDEL,  Strawberry  Ridge, 
Pa. 

i - - 

FOR  SALE— Baldwin  No.  1,  Stark  No.  1,  price 
each  $4  per  bbl.  Fallawater,  $5  per  bbl; 
Wealthys,  etc.,  prices  on  application;  all  by 
express  only.  EWELL  FRUIT  FARM,  Waldo- 
boro,  Me. 

I - 

WANTED — Orders  for  hand-painted  Christmas 
gifts;  holders,  25  cents;  plain  sewing,  20 
cents  per  hour.  Write  Mrs.  Ray  Woolson, 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  KALE — -Four  300  size  Standard  Cyphers  in¬ 
cubators;  nursery  drawers,  fireproof  heaters, 
excellent  condition,  perfect  hatchers,  fully 
guaranteed;  $40  each.  $150  for  the  four. 
SHERIDAN  FARMS,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


WANTED — Hall  incubator,  2,400  or  3,000  ca¬ 
pacity.  A.  E.  DANES,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.20; 

10  lbs.,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.85,  post¬ 
paid  third  zone;  60  lbs.  here,  $8  and  $6.00. 
H.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover  extracted,  best  ever.  5-lb.  pail, 
$1;  10-lb..  $1.90,  postpaid  first  three  zones; 
00-lb.  can,  $7.50  here.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Cen¬ 
tral  Square,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY — A  quantity  of  clean  wheat 
straw;  please  state  price.  JOS.  BOGNER, 
New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


WILL  the  lady  from  New  York  State  write  to 
110  Dillingham  Ave.,  Kissimmee,  Fla.,  once 
more  as  her  letter  got  misplaced.  W.  A. 
CHAPELL. 


HONEY — Clover  and  basswood,  5  lbs.,  $1.10; 

10  lbs.,  $2:  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75,  post¬ 
paid.  M.  E.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


flNILAC | 

the  Finest  quality  1 

Powdered  Skimmed  Milk, 


ANILAC  is  the  finest  qual¬ 
ity  of  unadulterated, pas¬ 
teurized,  skimmed  milk,  re¬ 
duced  to  powdered  form. 
Do  not  confuse  Anilac  with 
“sweepings”  or  other  “left¬ 
over”  milk  products  offered 
at  bargain  rates. 

Anilac  is  a  standard  guaran¬ 
teed  product  of  the  Merrell- 
Soule  Co.  It  is  complete  in 
its  health-giving,  body-build¬ 
ing  qualities.  It  is  a  perfect 
food  for  growing  calves  and 
chicks. 

12  oz.  of  Anilac  makes  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  pure  skimmed  milk. 


SEND  NO  MONEY- 
Just  the  coupon— but 
send  it  NOW! 

iv  m  er 


Merrell-Soule  Co.,  Dept.  A 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  C.  O.  D.,  or  sight  draft  attached  to 


bill  of  lading 
(Check  one) 

L- )  5  lb.  can  (at  15c  lb.) .  $0.75 

D  100  lb.  keg  (at  12/(jc  lb.) .  12.50 

O  200  lb.  bbl.  (at  12c  lb.) . 24.00 


1%  discount  if  check  or  money-order  accom¬ 
panies  this  order. 

Name - 


P.  O.  Address. 


State. 


A  Hot  Breakfast 
Quick  ! 

Just  the  thing  for  cooking  bieakfast 
before  lighting  the  kitchen  range,  for 
heating  water  at  night,  for  sick  room 
emergencies,  warming  stock  and  poultry 
food— thousands  of  uses.  Stove  folds  Hat, 
weighs  8  ounces.  Burns  Sterno  Canned 
Heat— The  clean  and  convenient  fuel. 

.  Send  this  ad.  and  25c  to  the  Sterno  Corp., 
9  East  37th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.,  Dept.  76,  and  we 
will  send  complete  stove  prepaid.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed 
or  money  back. 

Sterno 

Canned 
Heat 


For  Winter  Use 


Highest  prices.  Honest  grading.  Prompt  returns 


Wm  Wm  Frice  list  and  valuable  infor- 
■■i  g—  mation  to  trappers.  Write 

■  ■  m  ka  mi  NOW  for  your  copy. 

ASEDELAIAN  £  CO.  INC 

Dept.  72,  333-7th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Olivia  Sage  School  of  Practical  Nursing 

Offers  a  one-year’s-course  in  special  bedside  nursing  to 
a  limited  number  of  women.  Classes  are  formed  quar¬ 
terly.  Pupils  receive  maintenance,  uniforms,  and  salary 
For  information  apply  to  the  Director,  New  York  Infir- 
mary  for  Women  and  Children,  321  K.  15th  St.,  Nr. ,  York  City 


Cider  Apples  Wanted in  “SS/LSSt"!**168  or 

JOHN  F.  WHKENS  PEEKSKIU,  N  Y.  Tel.' 21  F-4 


Cider  Apples  Wanted 


Car  lots  or  less. 

STEPHEN  REYNOLDS,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker  335 
W  30th  St..  New  York. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration, 

I  have  a  bill  of  $19.89  against  R.  E. 
Iledden,  62  Harrison  St.,  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  for  eggs.  Will  you  try  to  collect 
same?  J.  A.  T. 

New  York. 

We  could  not  collect  this  account.  Mr. 
Iledden  found  it  more  convenient  to  de¬ 
part  without  leaving  bis  address  than  to 
pay  a  just  bill. 

Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  Oct.  25. — To  be 
swindled  out  of  $450  for  a  fake  eye  op¬ 
eration  is  the  lot  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett 
Vanhorn,  farmer  folk  of  Pope,  N.  J. 

Two  men  came  to  the  Vanhorn  home 
yesterday  afternoon  in  a  closed  car  and 
said  they  were  eye  specialists  and  had 
“dropped  in”  after  having  “performed  a 
successful  eye  operation  on  a  wealthy 
Easton  woman,”  saying  they  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  physician  from  Belvidere, 
nearby. 

The  strangers,  who  gave  their  names  as 
Dr.  Beil  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Baker  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  told  Mrs.  Vanhorn  that  un¬ 
less  she  had  an  operation  on  her  eyes  at 
once  she  would  have  a  stroke  of  apoplexy 
at  any  time.  Their  “operation”  consist¬ 
ed  of  “dopes”  and  “radium”  in  the  eyes, 
and  after  it  had  been  performed  they  ob¬ 
tained  a  check  from  Mr.  Vanhorn  for 
$450. 

This  morning  the  victim  of  the 
ers  learned  he  had  been  swindled  and  no¬ 
tified  Prosecutor  S.  C.  Smith,  Jr.  The 
State  police  are  hunting  for  the  crooks. 
Mrs.  Vanhorn’s  eyes  were  not  injured. 

The  above  newspaper  report  shows  that 
the  fake  eye  doctor  is  becoming  numerous, 
and  it  behooves  country  people  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  such  tricksters  and 
swindlers.  The  game  invariably  is  to 
frighten  the  individual  by  making  him  or 
her  believe  that  unless  immediate  opera¬ 
tion  is  performed  the  loss  of  sight  or 
some  other  dire  calamity  will  result.  We 
hope  the  next  prospective  victim  will 
have  the  swindlers  jailed. 

Albany,  Oct.  10. — The  Angola  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company  of  Buffalo  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries  have  agreed  by  corporate  stipu¬ 
lation  to  cease  selling  stock  and  member¬ 
ships  as  the  result  of  investigation  and 
action  of  the  Attorney  General’s  depart¬ 
ment,  Attorney  General  Sherman  an¬ 
nounced  today. 

Investigation,  the  announcement  said, 
disclosed  that  the  company,  incorporated 
in  1917  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  to 
manufacture  automobile  tires  and  acces¬ 
sories,  never  has  manufactured  either, 
but  to  December  31  of  last  year  has  sold 
$746,530  worth  of  stock. 

Alfred  C.  Bidwell  of  Buffalo,  directing 
force  of  the  company,  it  was  charged,  re¬ 
ceived  $43.50  out  of  every  $100  in  stock 
sales.  He  is  alleged  to  have  maintained 
two  automobiles,  with  liveried  chauf¬ 
feur.  the  upkeep  being  paid  by  the  Angola 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company. — Daily  paper. 

This  is  the  way  these  stock  selling 
schemes  go.  The  Attorney  General  is  do¬ 
ing  vigilant  work,  but  in  the  meantime 
Bidwell  has  gotten  possession  of  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  of 
other  people’s  money. 

I  am  sending  you  some  papers.  I  sent 
Brown  &  Lester,  134  Ridge  St.,  New 
York,  three  crates  of  eggs  after  receiving 
their  circular  letter.  I  guess  I  am  a 
“softhead.”  I  wrote  them  and  the  letter 
was  returned.  What  can  you  do? 

New  York.  z.  w. 

All  we  could  do  was  to  give  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
investigation.  Brown  &  Lester  closed  up 
their  place  of  business  and  thus  far  can¬ 
not  be  located.  They  followed  the  usual 
custom  of  such  houses  in  acknowledging 
receipt  of  first  shipments,  and  in  one  case 
asked  if  58  cents  a  dozen  would  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  the  eggs,  and  while  shipper 
had  expected  60  cents,  he  agreed  to  take 
5S  cents.  What  he  reoeived,  however, 
was  his  letter  returned  undelivered. 
Some  of  our  people  tell  us  they  know 
they  should  “look  up”  the  houses  to  whom 
they  ship,  but  they  like  to  think  all  the 
world  honest.  It  would  be  comforting  if 
this  belief  could  be  indulged  in.  but  at 
times  they  pay  high  for  the  experience. 
There  is  so  much  of  this  unscrupulous 
work  going  on  it  is  timely  to  repeat  the 
usual  warning  to  look  up  references.  The 
situation  is  so  prevalent  in  Florida  that 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Florida  State 
Marketing  Bureau  has  issued  a  warning 


regarding  ‘^fly-by-night”  solicitors,  many 
of  whom  “make  Florida  a  camping 
ground  for  crooked  operators.”  He  urges 
shippers  to  be  on  their  guard  for  irre¬ 
sponsible  dealers,  representatives  of 
shady  commission  houses,  and  crooks,  and 
to  beware  of  stuffed  market  quotations, 
or  offerings  from  houses  without  financial 
or  commercial  ability.  “Make  the  oily- 
tongued  solicitor  produce  evidence  of  his 
honesty — remember  the  reputable  house 
invites  and  welcomes  investigation.”  This 
is  good  advice  for  Northern  shippers,  as 
well  as  our  Southern  friends,  and  is 
worth  heeding. 

Received  your  letter  of  Oct.  17,  with 
the  inclosed  clipping  with  your  stated 
views  of  the  Corn  Belt  Fruit  and  For¬ 
estry  Association,  Bloomington,  Ill.  Sorry 
I  had  not  received  the  information  be¬ 
fore  I  fell  a  prey  to  such  a  scheme.  My 
purchases  from  these  people  consisted  of 
two  sweet  cherry  trees,  a  wonder  variety  ; 
200  everbearing  strawberry  plants,  de¬ 
scribed  to  me  just  the  same  as  descrip¬ 
tion  given  on  the  clipping;  and  25  as¬ 
paragus  roots,  totalling  $31.50.  The 
cherry  trees  have  proven  to  be  sour  ones ; 
the  strawberries  are  worthless  and  the 
asparagus  never  did  grow.  This  is  how 
my  purchases  from  these  people  turned 
out.  I  have  written  them  several  letters 
hoping  that  I  could  get  an  adjustment, 
but  have  failed  to  get  a  single  reply. 

Ohio.  L-  a.  c. 

The  Corn  Belt  Fruit  and  Forestry 
Association  is  financially  responsible  and 
no  doubt  L.  A.  C.  could  secure  redress 
by  legal  process.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  cost  of  doing  so  would  probably 
amount  to  several  times  the  $31.50. 

The  tangled  affairs  of  the  Rogers  Milk 
Corporation  and  the  Rogers  Milk  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company  were,  in  a  measure,  aired 
yesterday  in  the  Federal  courts,  first 
before  Judge  Hand  and  then  before  Judge 
Winslow,  there  being  at  times,  from  the 
benches  occupied  by  stockholders  in  one 
of  the  concerns,  cries  of  “Hang  him !” 
meant  for  Frank  Rogers,  and  other  out¬ 
bursts  indicating  rage  on  the  part  of  in¬ 
vestors  who  lost  up  to  $1,500,000.  Their 
complaints  eventually  may  reach  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney’s  office. 

The  receivers,  through  Irving  L.  Ernst, 
yesterday  asked  permission  to  sell  three 
of  the  plants.  Argument  on  the  motion 
to  sell  one  plant  for  $50,000  to  Leon  Mil¬ 
ler  was  heard  by  Judge  Winslow,  who,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  irate  stockholders, 
put  the  matter  over  until  Dec.  10.  Where¬ 
upon  Miller  withdrew  his  offer. — City 
paper. 

The  above  record  is  another  justifica¬ 
tion  of  Publisher’s  Desk  in  its  repeated 
warning  against  the  Rogers  paper  invest¬ 
ments.  The  Rogers  concerns  went 
through  several  reorganizations,  and  milk 
producers  in  New  York  State  sent  us 
milk  bills  for  collection.  Finally  they 
launched  into  the  sale  of  stock  to  the 
public,  and  now.  like  all  promotions  of 
the  kind,  the  courts  are  called  upon  to 
unscramble  the  mess.  We  hope  our 
friends  took  our  advice  to  leave  the  stock 
alone.  We  believe  they  did.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  have  the  milk  bills  without  ad¬ 
vancing  money  besides. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  my  father  acted  as  agent  for  The 
R.N.-Y.  for  many  years,  taking  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  town  of ,  Centerville,  Alle¬ 
gany  Co.,  N.  Y.  At  that  time  the  paper 
was  published  in  Rochester,  N.  Y..  prob¬ 
ably  50  years  ago.  I  have  now  a  solid 
gold  pen  and  a  Waltham  watch,  silver, 
hunting  case,  both  in  good  order,  that  he 
received  as  rewards  for  sending  in  sub¬ 
scriptions.  We  did  not  see  the  paper 
much  for  some  years,  but  it  comes  regu¬ 
larly  now.  and  we  intend  to  keep  it  com¬ 
ing.  L.  c.  w. 

New  York. 

It  is  a  coincidence  that  at  the  time  this 
letter  was  received,  the  treasurer  of  a 
large  and  prominent  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  in  Central  New  York  told  us  he  yet 
owned  a  watch  that  his  father  earned 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  gave  to  him  as  a  present  on  his  fif¬ 
teenth  birthday.  Whether  the  boys  stay 
on  the  farm  or  pursue  fortune  in  the 
city  they  carry  these  tokens  of  sentiment 
with  them.  Fifty  years  ago  subscriptions 
to  farm  papers  came  largely  through 
neighborhood  clubs,  and  a  reward  was 
given  the  club-raiser  for  his  part  of  the 
work.  The  system  has  changed  since, 
but  the  class  traditions  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
have  always  been  right.  Even  50  years 
ago  there  was  no  cheap  junk  worked  off 
in  exchange  for  service.  Solid  gold  and 
standard  grades  were  the  awards.  We 
recall  these  traditions  with  satisfaction 
and  maintain  them  with  pride. 


CAMP  DIX 

At  Wrightstown,  New  Jersey,  Near  Trenton 


Water 

Closets 


Warm  Air  $ 
Furnace 


Heating  $j 
Plant 


Six  Light 

SASH 

S4"x  3414" 

95c 


DOORS 

&  Hardware 

2'6"x6'  8" 

$*95 

^£ach 


ROOFING 

Per  Square 

89c 


LAST— BEST— BIGGEST 
Army  Camp  Bargains 

We  bought  three  enormous  Army 

Camps  from  the  U.  S.  Government  for  cash. 
Camp  Dix,  Camp  Meade  and  Camp  Grant.  That’s  why  we 
give  you  such  amazing  money-saving  prices  on  lumber 
and  building  materials  now!  If  you  have  any  intention  of 
building  a  house,  ham,  shed  or  other  building  this  year  or 
even  next  year.  Buy  Now! 

During  this  Gigantic  Sale  our  prices  are 

the  lowest  since  the  war.  We  say  above  that  you 
save  $150  to  $350  on  every  carload,  but  this  is  conservative. 
Hundreds  of  keen  buyers  have  already  found  that  we  do 
save  them  more.  Even  if  you  cannot  use  a  whole  carload 
we  save  you  just  as  much  in  proportion. 


Wall  board 

Per  Square 

60cr/ 


Radiators 

Per  Sq.  Foot 

27c 


PIPE 

Va,”  Per  Foot 


Build  Now!  Material  Prices  Smashed! 

Just  think  of  three  enormous  Army  Camps  each  with  over  1000 

buildings  containing  75,000,000  feet  of  lumber  of  all  kinds,  such  as  Dimension,  Timbers, 
Flooring,  Sheathing,  Dropsiding,  Boards,  Battens,  Beaded  Ceiling,  etc.,  all  offered  during  i 
this  Gigantic  Sale  at  prices  ranging  up  from  $16  PER  THOUSAND.  You  can  even  buys] 
complete  house  or  stable  as  it  stands  and  we  will  load  it  on  cars  for  you. 

In  addition  there  are  over  200,000  high  grade  sash,  doors  and  windows,  100,000  roll* 

of  roofing,  60,000  squares  of  wallboard.  Miles  of  galvanized  and  black  pipe.  Electric  wire. 
Cattle  Troughs.  Ventilator*,  Soil  Pipe,  and  other 
materials  too  numerous  to  mention. 


Mail  Coupon  Todays^ 
for  Free  Bargain  Catalog! 

Just  mail  this  coupon  to  get  our  Free 

Bargain  Catalog  which  gives  prices  and  actual 
photographs  of  everything  at  these  [camps.  In¬ 
tensely  interesting  to  everyone  who  builds  and 
repairs. 

FREIGHT  PAID  PRICES 
GIVEN  FREE! 

To  save  time  send  us  a  list  of  your 

lumber  and  material  needs  when  you  mail  the 
coupon.  Our  expert  estimators  will  then  send  you 
free  with  the  Catalog  a  Complete  Freight  Paid 
Price  on  your  requirements, _ 


CAMP  DIX  SALVAGE  CO. 


FREE  CATALOG 

(Mail  This  Coupon  ! 

I  Camp  Dix  Salvage  Co. 

I  Dept,  rn 35 ,  Wrightstown,  New  Jersey  | 

|  Without  obligation  on  my  part  send  me 
■  the  following  free  of  cost. 

ID  FREE  Bargain  Catalog. 

!□ 


Freight  Prepaid  prices  on  the  lumber 
and  material  list  which  I  enclose. 


1  Name. 


_  Address _ 


Dept. 


WRIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  W ater  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  with  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Write  today  for  my 
NEW  Bargain  Catalog  of 
Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Poets.  Roofing  and 
Paint,  Low  Factory  Prices  and 

I  Pay  the  Freight 

SB  Book  Bavea  you  a  lot  of  money.  Prices  rock  bot¬ 
tom,  Quality  &  satisfaction  Ruaranteed.  Write, 

BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. Dept,4302Cleveland,O. 


‘The  Truth  About  Wire  Fence” 


Write  for  a  copy  today. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO., 


SOLUTION  OF  THE  MYSTERY  | 
THAT  HAS  COST  FARMERS 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

A  cedar  post  outlasts  a  pine, so  I 
two  rolls  of  wire  fence  may  [ 
look  alike,  and  cost  the  same,  I 
yet  one  will  last  twice  as  loner  I 
as  the  other.  Our  circular  I 
solves  the  puzzle  and  shows  I 
you  how  to  save  that  100  per  I 
cent.  You  can  know  what  you  I 
are  baying  just  as  surely  as  I 
you  can  tell  Oak  from  Poplar. 

38  East  Maumee  St,  ADRIAN.  MICH. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26&o  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 230 MUNCIE,  IND. 


TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 
SLICKER 

Patented, Features  make 
//ir  Big  DifFe  rence 

EVERYWHERE  '  TOWERS^/ 


AJTOWERCO.S  t 

K.  BOSTON 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits  from 
16  to  20  years  for  general  farming  who  is 
interested  in  dairying  and  poultry,  who  is  thrifty 
and  wants  to  make  good;  will  pay  good  wages. 
ADVERTISER  4158,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  home  provided  for  mother 
helper;  family  two  adults,  two  children, 
other  help  kept;  please  state  salary,  references, 
etc.;  20  miles  out  on  Hudson.  ADVERTISER 
4200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  


WANTED — Farmer  to  manage  general  farm  of 
about  125  acres,  carrying  about  20  head  of 
Guernseys,  principally  young  and  dry  stock, 
usually  half  a  dozen  cows  in  milk;  would  have 
three  men  to  board;  farm  located  10  miles  from 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  state  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER 
4327,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  


WANTED — Capable  woman,  good  cook,  baker 
and  housekeeper  for  small  family  in  country , 
permanent  good  home;  other  help;  please  state 
qualifications  and  wages.  Address  RURAL, 
1510  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  


WANTED — Reliable  man  with  good  stock  of  am¬ 
bition;  must  understand  handling  of’  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  be  able  to  drive  a  truck;  good 
wages;  if  you  are  reckless,  don’t  apply;  tractor 
experience  necessary;  all  year  job;  also  must 
know  how  to  handle  small  amount  of  live  stock; 
good  school  nearby.  LOCUST  GROVE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Moriches,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  to  handle  cattle  on 
modern  farm  on  main  highway  and  trolley,  10 
miles  from  Worcester,  one  mile  from  Spencer; 
tenement  has  bathroom  and  electric  lights. 
SIBLEY  FARMS,  Spencer,  Mass. 


NOT  LATER  than  January  1st,  experienced  or- 
chardist  for  fruit  and  general  farm,  Niagara 
County,  preferably  agricultural  school  graduate; 
wages  according  to  experience  and  qualifications 
plus  percentage  net  profits;  give  full  particulars 
first  letter  including  references.  R.  A.  MIL¬ 
LAR,  984  Drexel  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER  AND  COOK — Wanted  refined 
white  woman  for  family  of  three,  near  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. ;  nice  pleasant  home  and  surround¬ 
ings;  wages  $65.  ADVERTISER  4351,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  private  estate  a  young  man 
from  18  to  20,  who  can  milk  and  assist  With 
chickens;  apply  giving  experience,  age  and 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  4352,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

f- - — - 

WANTED — On  private  estate  single  man  as 
teamster,  who  knows  something  about  farm¬ 
ing;  applv  giving  references,  state  age,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4353,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man,  part  time  chores  to  April; 

privileges,  furnished  house,  $10  monthly;  if 
desired  can  cut  wood  all  Winter,  extra  money. 
R.  P.  ANDERSON,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cook  and  waitress  or  couple  to  do 
all  the  work  for  a  family  of  three  adults  in 
a  country  house  with  all  modern  conveniences 
in  New  Jersey,  50  miles  from  New  York ;  wages 
$90  to  $100;'  references  from  last  employers  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  4360,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Chief  cook,  under  40,  in  small  school 
for  boys;  salary  $75  per  month;  if  married, 
husband  for  general  farm  work,  repairing,  paint¬ 
ing,  etc.,  $75  and  maintenance;  no  children; 
for  particulars  Write  W.  G.  FANCHER,  Supt., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  experienced,  to  do 
actual  work  on  poultry  farm;  no  white  collar 
man;  age,  reference,  character,  etc.;  $75  per 
month  and  good  house  with  heater.  BUNGA¬ 
LOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Monmouth  Jet.,  N.  J. 


SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED  —  Married, 
working  superintendent  for  large  dairy  farm; 
must  be  good  manager  of  men,  stock  and  work, 
handy  with  tools  and  repairs  and  a  practical 
farmer;  references  required;  good  salary; 
house  with  bath  and  privileges.  J.  B.  R.  VER- 
PLANCK,  Stony  Kill  Farms,  Fishkill  on  Hud¬ 
son,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — First-class  barn  man,  good  milker, 
must  be  able  to  operate  Empire  milker;  $70 
per  month  and  board.  Apply  JAMES  FIND¬ 
LAY,  Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PROTESTANT  woman  for  cooking  and  house¬ 
work,  no  washing;  family  of  four;  references 
required;  state  wages  wanted.  MRS.  ROBERT 
P.  BARRY,  Simsbury,  Conn.  1 


BOY,  preferably  farm  raised,  wanted  on  small 
mountain  commercial  chicken  farm;  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y. ;  good  home,  opportunity;  kindly 
state  age,  religion,  ability,  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4356,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMEN  WANTED — (2),  must  be  will¬ 
ing,  to  assist  with  general  work  on  poultry 
farm; ’year  round  position  to  satisfactory  men; 
state  wages,  etc.  LONE  OAK  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  781,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm,  $65  per 
month,  good  worker  and  steady  employment. 
ADVERTISER  4358,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wanted  as  stenographer  or  office  man  for 
Institution  in  the  country;  wages  $50  per 
month,  board,  room  and  laundry;  references  re¬ 
quired.  BOX  4,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  milk  (two  cows), 
care  for  five  horses  and  do  general  farm 
work;  wife  cook  for  four  adults;  state  wages. 
ROBERT  L.  CASE,  Stamford,  Conn. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work,  $60  per 
month  and  board;  steady  position;  must  be 
good  milker  and  a  worker;  no  old  men  or  boys 
answer.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring  on 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  42M. 


GOOD  farmhand  wanted,  good  place  for  right 
party.  CHAS.  KRAGER,  Glen  Castle,  Broome, 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  for  small  Holstein  pure¬ 
bred  herd,  milking  machine;  wages  $75.  in¬ 
cluding  house,  milk,  potatoes,  wood,  vegetable 
seeds;  advance  certain  to  reliable  man.  SHAUN 
KELLY,  Richmond,  Mass. 


WANTED  for  private  estate  in  Westchester 
County,  good  man  with  experience  with  cows, 
poultry  and  horses;  must  be  Protestant  and  no 
family;  inclose  copies  of  references  in  first 
letter;  wages,  $90  per  month  with  house  and 
privileges.  ADVERTISER  4362,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Experienced  married  farmer  to 
work  100-acre  farm  on  shares;  Monroe,  N.  Y.; 
small  family;  occupy  half  two-family  house; 
must  understand  poultry  raising;  we  have  few 
cows,  horses  and  tractor;  A1  references  essen¬ 
tial.  ADVERTISER  4381,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Reliable  single  man  to  work  on 
stock  and  poultry  farm  in  Columbia  Co.,  N. 
Y.;  must  be  able  to  milk,  drive  team  and 
tractor;  please  give  references  and  state  wages 
required  with  board  and  room.  C.  S.  GREENE, 
Supt..  “Rosslands,”  Valatie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Reliable  married  man  without  chil¬ 
dren  preferred,  on  commercial  poultry  farm; 
a  hustler  who  is  not  afraid  of  work  or  hours 
and  is  ambitious  to  make  a  future  for  himself; 
new  cottage  and  good  treatment;  vacancy  must 
be  filled  at  once;  state  age,  salary  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  first  letter.  QUEENSBURY  FARMS, 
Toms  River,  N.  J.. 

HERDSMAN  wanted,  one  who  is  able  to  pre¬ 
pare  cows  for  the  show  ring;  $65  a  month, 
room  and  board;  25  head  in  the  herd;  send  full 
particulars  as  to  exjierience  and  age  in  first 
letter.  Apply  to  AUSTIN  GAVIN,  39  South 
13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EXPERIENCED  gardener  wanted  on  6-acre 
place  in  Scarsdale,  house  with  all  conven¬ 
iences  supplied;  gardener  must  be  handy  man 
and  willing  to  do  anything  asked  of  him,  a 
good  hard  worker.  Write  BOX  316,  Harts- 
dale,  N.  Y.,  stating  nationality,’  age  and  size 
of  family,  also  send  reference. 

SINGLE  man  as  herdsman  and  milker;  experi¬ 
enced  in  use  of  milking  machine;  no  fancy 
man  wanted  but  plain  practical  cowman  who 
is  neat,  willing  and  competent;  no  farm  work; 
$65  month  with  room  and  board  to  start;  state 
age,  nationality  and  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4372,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  on  small  place  in  country,  wants 
reliable,  active,  middle-aged  or  elderly  man 
as  caretaker  and  assistant;  no  personal  service; 
some  cooking.  ADVERTISER  4375,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple,  man  for  general  work;  wife 
to  do  general  housework  or  assist  bv  hour  or 
day,  with  or  without  board.  ADVERTISER 
4376,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

> 

WANTED — A  first-class  man  to  work  on  a 
truck  farm  in  Central  New  York,  by  the 
year.  ADVERTISER  4379,  care  Rural  ‘  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman  with  some  experience  nurs¬ 
ing,  or  a  practical  nurse  to  care  for  invalid 
man;  location,  20  miles  from  New  York  City; 
reference  required;  state  salary  expected.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  4382,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

1 

WANTED — Experienced  farmer  and  poultry 
raiser;  married  preferably,  no  children;  have 
few  cows,  2  horses  and  tractor;  owner  occupies 
part  house  during  Summer;  steady  job  for 
live  man  willing  to  work  conscientiously  to 
make  proposition  profitable;  wages  $60,  privi¬ 
leges  and  commission;  unquestionable  refer¬ 
ences  required;  state  full  particulars;  Orange 
County.  ADVERTISER  4380,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

POULTRYMAN,  21,  single,  college  training, 
backed  by  three  years  practical  experience; 
references;  commercial  plant  only.  HENRY 
KORFF,  213  East  72d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BOARD  WANTED — Woman  highly  educated, 
pleasing  personality,  will  exchange  services 
(versatile)  in  strictly  private  Southern  family, 
for  board,  room,  traveling  expenses;  references. 
ADVERTISER  4378,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  on  farm  December  1,  by 
practical  farmer,  middle-aged  American,  sin¬ 
gle,  Protestant;  20  years’  experience;  reliable 
and  competent  working  manager;  will  guarantee 
results  if  conditions  are  right.  ADVERTISER, 
4359,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  wants  position  after  December  1 
on  dairy  farm  in  Western  Pennsylvania; 
good  dry  hand  milker;  state  particulars,  wages 
with  board  in  first  letter.  Address  A.  H. 
LEWIS,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Volant,  Pa. 

POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman  with  Guernsey 
or  Jersey  herd;  10  years’,  practical  experi¬ 
ence  feeding  for  A  R.  0.  records,  raising  calves, 
and  fitting  show  cattle;  married.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4363,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER,  foreman  or  herdsman  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  December  1  on  private  estate  or  farm; 
Scotch,  married,  age  30;  experienced  general 
farming,  machinery,  including  tractors,  poultry, 
hogs  and  cattle,  showing  and  fitting;  conscien¬ 
tious  worker;  references;  state  wages,  etc. 
fully.  ADVERTISER  4364,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Housework,  plain  cooking  by  elderly 
woman,  no  children  or  laundry.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4365,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMHAND,  43,  single,  wants  place  or  propo¬ 
sition  for  December;  good  home  essential; 
good  habits.  GEO.  MARSH,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN,  dairyman,  single,  scientific,  prac¬ 
tical,  results,  A.  R.  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4366,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  on 
large  commercial  egg  plant;  at  liberty  Jan¬ 
uary  1;  fully  experienced  and  scientifically 
trained  in  pedigree  work,  egg  production,  lights, 
brooding  and  feeding;  single  young  man,  tern 
perate.  ambitions,  reliable;  references  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  4367,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

STRONG  young  woman  with  two  small  chil¬ 
dren  wants  position  on  farm  to  do  general 
housework;  a  good  home  is  more  important 
than  high  wages;  has  good  references.  Write 
MRS.  W.  DROHAN,  Box  316,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  man  wishes  to  cook  for  farm¬ 
hands.  0.  L.  WEBER,  Box  544,  Mount 
Kisco,  N.  Y. 

FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  position,  42, 
married,  no  children,  college  education,  20 
years’  practical  experience  general  farming, 
registered  Guernsey,  poultry,  gardening;  first- 
class  references.  ADVERTISER  4370,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  large  dairy 
farm,  preferably  purebred  Holsteins;  excel¬ 
lent  references  as  working  manager  of  combina¬ 
tion  dairy  and  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER 
4368,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1 

PROFESSIONAL  SITUATION  WANTED— Os¬ 
teopathic  graduate  lady  physician  will  care 
for  patient  during  Winter,  to  ^travel  or  at 
patient’s  home.  MAPLE  CREST  FARM,  It.  D. 
1,  Box  156,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted  where  mechanical  work  on 
cars,  tractors  and  all  farm  machinery  is 
needed;  willing  to  do  farm  work  when  not 
busy  with  machinery,  ADVERTISER  4371, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i 

POULTRYMAN,  wants  position;  8  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience;  can  get  results;  neat,  re¬ 
fined,  willing,  25  years  old,  American,  single, 
can  start  at  once.  BOX  14,  Little  Britain, 
N.  Y. 

i 

EXPERIENCED  farm  manager  desires  position 
on  modern  poultry  or  fruit  farm  near  New 
York  City.  ADVERTISER  4374,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  no  children,  open  for  position;  man 
experienced  with  poultry;  wife  help  house¬ 
work;  consider  furnished  boarding  house  on 
modern  farm.  ADVERTISER  4377,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

|  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

POULTRY  PLANT,  1,000  layers;  incubator  ca¬ 
pacity  10,500  eggs.  SILVERLAKE  FARM, 
Tilton,  N.  H. 

i 

FOR  SALE — Oakwood  Terrace  farm,  beautiful 
country  estate,  in  Berkshire  Hills,  214  acres, 
elegant  house,  16  large  rooms;  large  barn;  slate 
roofs  on  house  and  barn;  7-room  tenant  house; 
other  outbuildings;  orchard,  trout  stream 
length  of  farm;  forest  preserve;  rich  soil;  suit¬ 
able  gentleman’s  country  estate,  sanitorium, 
boarding,  cattle  and  poultry  raising,  market 
gardening,  general  farming;  will  sell  buildings 
and  acreage  to  suit  purchaser;  easy  terms;  also 
fruit  and  poultry  farm,  seven  acres;  house  six 
rooms;  barn,  poultry  houses;  all  kinds  fruit; 
price  $1,600.  FRANK  WHITEMAN,  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y. 

i 

$1,800  BUYS  a  restaurant  in  a  prosperous 
town  along  Lincoln  highway;  terms.  W.  S. 
RITTASE,  New  Oxford,  3-8-23,  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 64-acre  Orange  County  farm,  equip¬ 
ped  for  24  cows,  800  hens,  1,500  chicks;  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  never-failing  water  supply;  good 
markets;  $1,500  worth  of  timber;  fine  place  for 
ducks  and  geese;  68  miles  to  New  York;  a  good 
place  for  Summer  boarders.  ADVERTISER 

4323,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i. 

FOR  SALE — 5-acre  Vineland  poultry  plant;  none 
better;  all  improvements:  sickness  forces  sale; 
only  $1,000  cash,  balance  mortgage.  Owner,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4326,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

» 

125  ACRES,  6  miles  south  of  Geneva,  1  mile 
from  village,  1%  miles  from  station;  sandy, 
gravelly  loam,  clay  subsoil;  12-room  house,  slate 
roof;  buildings  in  good  repair;  25  acres  heavy 
timber;  3  horses,  2  cows,  31  ewes,  ram,  225 
bushels  oats,  9  acres  corn,  9  acres  wheat,  15 
ons  hay;  all  tools  in  good  shape;  well  fenced; 
apple,  peach  and  pear  orchards;  plums,  berries, 
quinces,  grapes,  sweet  cherries;  creek  running 
through  farm  never  dry;  price  $12,000.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  F’RED  BARNES,  Route  1, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

i 

OLD-FASHIONED  stone  mill,  Glenora,  N.  Y.; 

miller’s  house  excellent  condition,  water 
power.  THE  PEELLE  CO.,  47  Stewart  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  house,  buildings  and 
location  suitable  for  poultry;  a  real  bargain. 
V.  FLOYD  DAVIS,  Mount  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

i 

FOR  SALE — 40  acres,  sandy  loam,  centrally 
located  between  two  large  cities,  Buffalo-New 
York  highway,  1%  miles  to  P.  0.;  modern  7- 
room  semi-bungalow,  electricity,  hardwood 
floors,  cement  cellar;  barn  30x60,  poultry  house, 
new  garage;  bargain  for  someone;  particulars 
and  terms  by  letter.  ADVERTISER  4350,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

1 _ _ _ 

HAVE  350-acre  farm,  Ridgfield,  Conn,  on  which 

I  have  built  three  or  four  small  lakes;  will 
stock  with  fish,  lease  camp  sites  and  run  farm 
with  15  to  20  milk  cows  and  herd  of  milk 
goats  as  dairy  and  cheese  farm;  also  raising 
fruit  and  game  birds;  looking  for  efficient  .and 
reliable  parties  to  run  farm  for  me  who  have 
had  experience  in  the  work;  would  consider 
two  farmerettes  of  experience  or  good  experi¬ 
enced  and  reliable  man  with  family.  CLARENCE 
B.  STURGES,  17  Battery  PI.,  New  York  City. 

40-ACRE  fruit  farm  for  sale,  in  good  cultiva¬ 
tion,  11  miles  from  Albany,  half  mile  from 
State  road;  price  $6,000  cash.  ADVERTISER 
4354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

1 . 

FOR  SALE — Direct  from  owner,  140-acre  farm, 

1  mile  from  Middletown,  N.  Y.;  all  improve¬ 
ments;  write  for  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
4355,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

> _ 

40  ACRES,  5-room  house,  barn,  chicken  house, 

5  minutes  post  office,  church,  school;  wire 
fencing;  county  road;  $775.  HEIL,  Calico 
Rock,  Ark. 

l 

VIRGINIA  farm,  150  acres.  100  in  cultivation, 
good  land  and  buildings,  1%  miles  from  railroad 
station,  churches  and  high  school,  14  miles 
from  Petersburg:  excellent  road  and  market; 
owner  retiring;  $8,500,  half  cash,  balance  easy. 
GEO.  E.  MANCOS,  Route  4,  Box  88,  Richmond, 
Va. 

_ _ _ 

PLEASANT  bungalow,  five  rooms,  bath,  two 
screened  porches,  hot  and  cold  city  water, 
electric  lights,  garage,  etc.;  on  Dixie  highway, 
cash  bargain.  BOX  330,  Leesburg,  F3a. 

WANTED  TO  RENT — A  farm  on  shares  with 
stock  and  equipment,  about  150  to  200  acres; 
have  own  help.  ADVERTISER  4357,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

) . 

EXPERIENCED  American  farm  couple  desire 
furnished  farm  boarding  house,  one  child. 
ADA  ERTISER  4361,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 180  acres  direct  from  owner;  14- 
room  house,  good  condition;  level  land;  on 
State  road;  40  acres  timber;  12  cows,  4  horses; 
all  necessary  machinery  and  tools  price  $6,000, 
about  half  cash.  GEO.  BAMERT,  Route  4, 
Delanson,  N.  Y. 

_ 

SPLENDID  opportunity  for  industrious  man,  62- 
acre,  fertile  farm,  8-room  house,  large  bam, 
necessary  outbuildings,  well  fenced,  excellent 
water,  railway  one  mile,  trolley  three  miles; 
$1,000  cash,  balance  yearly  payments.  G.  D. 
OLMSTEAD,  Highland  Springs,  Va. 

) - - - 

WANTED  to  buy  farm  about  50  acres  suitable 
for  poultry  and  fruit,  not  less  than  20  acres 
in  village  about  60  miles  from  New  York  City; 
buildings  must  be  in  good  repairs;  cash,  $1,200 
to  $1,500.  ADVERTISER  4373,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net;  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well-satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them  ?  Please  send  remittance  with  order. 
WILLIAM  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Quart,  85c;  gallon,  $2.75; 
RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton, 


delivered. 
N.  J. 


ALFALFA — Several  cars  first  cutting  ready; 

Timothy,  clover  and  second  cutting  later.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Rt.  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  We  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


FIFTY  second-hand  incubators  wanted.  0.  M. 
LAUVElt,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CATTLE  beets  and  Alfalfa  hay. 
BARBER,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


DEAN  M. 


CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.25,  10  lbs.,  $2.15  post¬ 
age  paid.  J.  C.  ABBOTT,  Northampton,  Mass. 


PEANUTS  direct  from  farm;  learn  delicious 
taste  of  home-roasted  peanuts  and  peanut  can¬ 
dy;  5  lbs.,  $1;  11  lbs.,  $2;  24  lbs.,  $4;  by  pre¬ 
paid  parcel  post.  J.  A.  SPEIGHT,  Lewiston,  N.  C. 


WANTED — Mammoth  Wishbone  incubator  in 
good  order.  ADVERTISER  4280,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


SURE  POP  (old)  white  corn,  25  lbs.  prepaid, 
third  zone,  $2.50;  large  lots  less.  W.  HAL¬ 
BERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUTS — 8  lbs.  for  $1,  postpaid. 
SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Winterton,  N.  Y. 

KNITTING  YARN,  guaranteed  all  virgin  wool; 

samples  for  stamp;  heavy  fringe  mittens, 
$2.50  per  pair.  F.  F.  CROSBY,  Coudersport,  Pa. 

HONEY — Pure  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1,10;  10  lbs., 
$2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.80,  postpaid  and 
insured.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

4,800  WISHBONE,  1922  model;  two  Miller  Ideal, 
4,680,  6,240,  both  1923  models.  FORREST 
TIBBITTS,  Brunswick,  Ohio. 

HONEY — Wixson’s  pure  honey,  price  list  free. 

,  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Finest  quality  clover  honey  in  60- 
lb.  cans,  two  for  $15;  buckwheat,  60-lb.  cans, 
two  for  $12;  also  5-lb.  pails,  white,  $10  per 
doz. ;  sample,  20c;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  ED 
A.  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Wishbone  incubator  sections,  used 
two  seasons,  in  A1  condition,  1922  model;  also 
one  1,200-egg  size  Candee  machine,  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  will  sell  cheap  to  quick  buyer.  J.  N 
NACE,  Richfield,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — No.  1  American  sawmill;  40  and 
48-in.  inserted-tooth  saws;  10-in.  belt;  18  h  p 
gasoline  engine;  24-in.  surface  planer;  all  in 
very  good  condition  for  $400.  J.  A.  STALKER, 
Whallonsburg,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — “Delco”  light  plant;  %  k.w’. ;  little 
used  and  in  fine  condition;  $300;  also  250-gai. 
Delco  electric  pump  and  tank,  $100;  both  for 
$3(5.  A.  FI.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  -Four  10-lb.  pails,  here,  clover, 
buckwheat,  $5  (prepaid  within  third 
zone,  $6.(5  and  $6.15;  second  zone,  55c  less)’ 
also  60-lb.  cans  and  5-lb.  pails,  large  lots  or 
small;  illustrated  circular  free.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

TRY  our  honey-nut  candy;  it’s  a  healthful 
sweet  that’s  good  to  e-’;  this  delicious  con¬ 
fection  is  made  from  choice  natural  foods  that 
are  rich  in  minerals  and  vitamines;  contains 
no  cane  sugar,  only  pure  honey  and  nuts;  two 
pounds  $1  postpaid.  SAWYER  BROS.,  Route  3 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  5  lbs.,  $1  15 
delivered  FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J.  6 

BUNGALOW  aprons,  new  attractive  styles 

pretty  and  well  made  in  good  quality  percale! 
postpaid  $1.35.  E.  STILSON,  R.  8,  Shelton 
Conn.  ’ 

t - - - - 

4,8r2SJ’T,P1S?RS  incubator.  HILLSIDE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Juliustown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  buckwheat  honey, 

P°stPai(1  in  second  zone. 
EDWIN  RICKARD.  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fall  and  Winter  apples  and  pure 
maple  syrup.  C.  J.  YODER,  Grantsville,  Md. 

FANCY  Vermont  maple  syrup,  gal  $2.75;  10- 
lb.  pail  sugar  $3:  satisfaction  and  products 
guaranteed.  G.  L.  HOWARD.  Essex  Jet.,  Vt. 

PURE  maple  syrup,  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  gal 
f.o.b.,  in  6  gal.  lots.  ARTHUR  B.  ROSE’, 
Andover,  Ohio. 

- — 

HONEY — Finest  clover-raspberry,  10  lbs.  $1  90- 
5.  lbs.,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  $i.75  and  $1  de- 
livered  in  third  zone.  S  S.  STRATTON,  New¬ 
ark  Valley,  N.  Y. 

SALE  Mann’s  No.  7  green  bone  cutter; 
600-egg  Buckeye  incubator.  LAWRENCE  W 
MILLER,  Argyle,  N.  Y. 

PECANS — A  real  treat  for  the  long 
Winter  evenings:  new  crop,  orchard-run,  pre¬ 
paid:  5  lbs.,  $2;  10  lbs.,  $3.75;  25  lbs.,  $8.75, 
cash  with  order:  selected,  5  cents  per  pound 
higher:  larger  lots  priced  gladly.  E.  E.  GOSE, 
Quanah,  Texas. 

- - - 

SUGAR  and  corn  syrup  are  harmful;  honev  is 
healthful  and  cheap;  be  square  with  the  chil¬ 
dren;  best  clover  extracted,  $7.50  per  60-lb. 
can;  buckwheat  and  rendered  honey  (dark 
color),  $6;  fine  chunk  comb  clover  in  50-lb. 
cans.  $7.50;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 
- - - - - - - 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers3 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1437. 
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6  Piece  Funnel 
5  Sep  6lp6l  te  Uses 


Combination  a 
Roaster  |j 
11  Uses  Jj 

Steamer 
Self  Basting  Roaster 
MilkorPudaingPan 
E66  Poacher 

i  n  •  i minim 


Double  Boiler  1 
Pudding  Moulds 
Muffin  Pan  1 
Bean  Baker  4 
Custard  Cups 
Jelly  Moulds 
Handled  Baking 
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Use  As  Your  Own 

30  Days  Free! 

53  PIECES  HIGH  GRADE  ALUMINUM 


With 

Order 


Here  is  one  of  the  finest  offers  I  have  ever  been  able 
to  make.  Here  is  your  chance  to  try  for  a  whole 
month,  right  in  your  own  kitchen,  a  Handsome, 
Useful  and  High-Grade  Panelled  Aluminum  Set  at 
my  invitation  and  at  my  risk.  Send  the  coupon  and 
first  payment  today.  The  complete  set  will  be  sent 
you  immediately.  Begin  at  once  to  use  it  as  your 
own.  Learn  the  big  difference  between  percolator 
coffee  and  coffee-pot  coffee.  Know  the  many  uses 
of  the  Big  Combination  Roaster  and  the  6  quart 
Combination  Cooker  (see  picture  above).  See  for 
yourself  how  they  save  fuel  time  and  labor.  Ex¬ 
perience  by  daily  use,  the  pleasure  In  handling  and 
the  profit  in  using  all  the  pieces  Enjoy  the  bright 
clean,  spic-and-span  appearance  the  S3  pieces  give 
your  kitchen.  The  IO  quart  dish  pan  is  also  a  large, 
very  desirable  piece. 

This  Colonial  Panelled  Aluminum  Set  must  be 
its  own  salesman;  you  don't  buy  from  pictures 
when  you  deal  with  Spear.  Y ou  must  be  entirely 
satisfied  with  its  HighQuality.its  Low  Price,  and 
its  Easy  Terms.  You  must  be  delighted  with  its 
Shining  Beauty  and  its  High  Efficiency.  If  your 
satisfaction  is  not  thorough  from  every  viewpoint, 


no  matter  how  much  you  have  used  the  set  during 
the  30  days,  you  can  return  it.  Your  first  payment 
and  all  transportation  costs  will  be  refunded.  The 
Trial  will  not  cost  you  a  penny.  Important  :Every 
piece  in  this  set  is  genuine  high-grade  pure  alumi¬ 
num,  mirror-like  in  finish.  All  pieces  are  seamless, 
sanitary  and  easy  to  clean.  Will  not  flake,  crack, 
chip,  or  peel.  EACH  AND  EVERY  PIECE  IS 
GUARANTEED  TO  GIVE  ABSOLUTE  SATIS¬ 
FACTION.  Heats rapidlyand  evenly,  and  so  saves 
fuel.  Heavier  and  better  than  ordinary  grades. 
These  pieces  are  made  of  heavy,  extra  hard  high- 
grade  Aluminum  and  will  give  years  of  Hard, 
Honest,  Faithful  Service.  All  the  articles  are  of  a 
large  serviceable  size.  Every  article  is  of  the  kind 
that  you  will  need  and  use  often.  This  set  must 
not  be  confused  with  ordinary  sets  that  include 
many  useless  thin  pieces.  You  must  judge  this  set 
by  its  big  value,  rather  than  its  little  price.  And 
this  you  can  do  during  your  30  Days’  Free  Trial. 
Order  No.  RA2520.  Price  $16.95.  Terms:  $1.00 
with  order,  balance  $1.50  monthly.  Will  be 
shipped  by  express  unless  otherwise  requested. 


Big  FREE  30«h  Anniversary  Bargain  Book 

Thirty  years  ago  in  a  little  store  here  in  Pittsburgh  this  business  made  its  humble  beginning.  I 
staked  my  all  on  the  downright  honesty  of  the  average  man  and  woman.  I  was  a  pioneer  in  the 

•• — . - .  Qf  home  furnishing.  My  little  business  has  since  grown  into  a  mammoth 

ms  a  nation-wide  service.  To  celebrate  my  thirtieth 


ware,  Cameras,  Phonographs,  Children’s  AutO' 
mobiles,  Wagons,  etc..  Bicycles,  Guns,  etc. 


res.  Dishes,  Stoves,  Ranges,  k< 

/  Pres 


President 


Spear  &  Co.4»  Pmsew,  pa. 

Home  Furnishers  for  the  People  of  America 


12-PIECE  KITCHEN  SET 
AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 

If  you  will  be  prompt ;  if  you  will  send  your  order  quickly  I 
will  send  you  at  no  extra  cost,  a  Very  Useful  and  Attractive 
12-piece  Kitchen  Set  with  sanitary  white  enameled  handles. 


M^-inch  meat  fork  1  H  ttggEmi«f  mayoi?fiaTs:e  ^Potato  and  vegetable 
beater 

Mixing  and  draining 
spoon 

Apple  corer,  paring 
knife  and  fish  scaler 
Pan  cake  turner 


Measuring  and  mixing 
spoon 
Ice  pick 

Pot  and  pan  scraper 
and  brush 

Can  and  bottle  opener 


masher 
Spatula  and  cake  lifter 
Rust  proof  nickel 
plated  wall  rack 
All  pieces  hang  on  wall 
rack  within  easy  reach 


The  53  Fine  Pieces 


piece  Colonial  panelled 
roaster  of  large  capacity, 
11  uses  —  diameter  10^ 
inches,  6  inches  high.  In¬ 
side  milk  pan  2%  in.  high, 
8*>i  inches  in  diameter. 
Colonial  panelled  perco¬ 
lator  with  inset,  capacity 
7  cups  (2  pcs.) 

Colonial  panelled  six  at. 
combination  cooker.  12 
uses.  Pudding  pan,  strain¬ 
er  or  colander,  casserole 
or  bake  dish,  convex 
kettle,  preserving  kettle, 
self-basting  roaster,com- 
bination  cooker,  corn 
popper  or  corn  flake 
toaster,  cereal  cooker  or 
double  boiler,  steamer 
set,  cake  tube,  and  pan¬ 
elled  kettle  cover  (5  pcs.) 
Colonial  panelled  six  qt. 
tea  kettle  and  cover;  2 
pieces. 

Dish  pan,  capacity  10  qts; 
diam.  15*4  in. 


1  Colander,  diameter  9H  in. 
1  Colonial  panelled  double 
boiler;  inside  piece,  capac¬ 
ity  l^j  qts.  Outside  piece, 
capacity  2  qts.  and  cover; 

3  pieces. 

1  1-qt.  lipped  saucepan. 

1  2-qt.  lipped  saucepan. 

2  Bread  pans,  9%  x  5S*  in. 

2  Colonial  panelled  salt  and 
pepper  shakers. 

1  Colonial  panelled  tooth-pick 
holder. 

3  Measuring  spoons. 

1  Measuring  cup. 

1  Sugar  shaker. 

1  Combination  funnel,  5  sepa¬ 
rate  uses;  6  pieces. 

1  Combination  biscuit  and 
doughnut  cutter  (2  pcs.) 

1  Coffee  or  tea  strainer. 

2  Jelly  or  layer  cake  pans  with 
loose  bottoms,  diam.  IO  in., 

4  pieces. 

2  Pie  plates,  diam.  10  in. 

1  Fry  Pan.  1  Tea  ball. 

1  Lemon  juice  extractor 


“I  Will  Trust 
You  Gladly” 


Of  Pittsburgh 


open  account  way  - - -  — ^  . -  -  t  .  . 

Institution  that  performs  a  nation-wide  service.  To  celebrate  my  thirtieth  anniversary  I  am  con¬ 
ducting  a  Big  Sale  that  will  last  throughout  the  year.  All  my  prices  are  Low!  Much  lower  than 
spot  cash  prices  in  your  home  town  stores.  Everything  I  sell  is  sent  on  30  Days  Free  I  rial  and 
Use  in  Your  Own  Home,  and  I  give  the  Longest  Time  to  Pay.  I  repeat  to  you  what  1  said  to  my 
first  customer  30  Years  ago:  “  I  Will  Trust  Y ou  Gladly.”  Send  for  my  Big  F  ree  Catalog  today. 
It  shows  Thousands  of  Bargains  in  Furniture,  Bedding,  Springs,  Mattresses,  Bed  Spreads, 
Rugs,  Carpets,  Linoleum,  Lace  Curtains,  Portieres,  Dishes,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Refrigera¬ 
tors,  Lamps, Glassware,  Clocks,  AluminumWare, 

Baby  Carriages,  Enamel  Cooking  Sets,  Washing 

Machines.  Sewing  Machines,  Table  Linen, Silver-  yy-  _  ^  ^  ^ 


1 
1 

W  _ 

■  SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  H-3,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

■  Send  me  at  once  the  53-piece  Panelled  Aluminum  Set  and  Fine  12  Piece 
_  Kitchen  Set  as  described  above.  Enclosed  is  $1.00  first  payment.  It  is  understood 

that  if  at  the  end  of  30  days’  trial  I  decide  to  keep  it.  I  will  send  you  $1.50  month- 

■  1  y.  Order  No.  RA2520.  Price.  $16.05.  Title  remains  with  you  until  paid  in  full. 
_  Send  me  your  Big  Free  Catalog  also. 


Name . . . Occupation. 


R.  F.  D.,  Box  No.  or  Street  &  No. 


Post  Office . State . 

If  your  shipping  point  is  different  from  your  post  office  fill  In  line  below. 

Send  shipment  to . 

FREE  j  If  you  want  tta.  Free  Catalog  Only,  Sand  No  Money,  pul  an  X  hero  I  | 
CATALOG)  and  writa  your  name  and  addrosa  plainly  on  the  above  linos.  Li 
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V  Ol.  LAAAllt  333  \y.  30th  St.,  New  York,  Price  One  Dollar  a  Tear.  I'lOVCIIlDcr  ^  <3^0  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  ^ 
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The  Fern  Industry  in  a  Vermont  Valley 


RECOGNIZED  INDUSTRY.— The  fern  in¬ 
dustry  of  West  River  Valley  has  been  at¬ 
tracting  nearly  as  much  attention  as  its 
beautiful  scenery,  and  the  daily  papers 
have  been  busy  writing  us  up.  They 
learned  much  of  the  industry  for  so  short 
>ut  they  reminded  us  of  one  man’s  expres¬ 
sion  :  “It’s  surprising  how  much  some  folks  know 
that  ain’t  so.”  Ferns  have  been  picked  commer¬ 
cially  in  our  vicinity  for  about  25  yeai’s.  I  cannot 
give  the  exact  date,  but  23  years  ago,  a  neighbor 
wrote  me  (I  was  away  teaching  then)  that  she 
had  earned  over  $17  that  Fall  picking  ferns.  At 
that  time  she  received  a  cent  a  bunch  and  shipped 
her  own  ferns. 

PRICES  AND  VARIETIES.— About  the  same 
time  an  old  gentleman  came  to  Stratton  buying  the 
tx-ee  evergreen  or  running  pine,  and  also  hired  a  few 
to  pick  ferns,  paying  a  half  cent,  then  three-fourths 
cent  a  bunch.  The  price  started  this  year  at  1% 
cents  per  bunch,  but  competition  in  two  weeks  x’aised 
the  price  to  2%  cents  and  now  three  cents  per 


and  soft  wood  timber,  or  even  in  pine  woods,  and 
is  found  in  drier,  rockier  woods.  These  ferns  must 
be  10  in.  or  more  long. 

THE  PICKERS.— Let  us  go  out  and  help  pick. 
We  will  first  put  up  a  big  knapsack  of  lunch  and 
plenty  of  water,  get  into  the  car  and  drive  8,  10,  or 
12  miles.  The  men  shoulder  the  lunch,  the  smaller 
boy  takes  the  “stretcher,”  a  bran  sack  with  a  pole 
oji  each  side  to  bring  out  ferns  on.  Back  we  go,  a 
half  mile  or  moi’e  on  the  hill.  The  air  is  crisp  and 
the  woods  delightful.  The  men  cari’y  spools  of 
coarse  white  thi-ead  in  their  right  front  pocket.  I 
put  mine  in  my  dress  pocket,  the  lady  without 
pockets  runs  a  cord  through  her  spool  and  ties  it 
around  her  waist.  Now  begin  to  pick,  don’t  put 
both  varieties  of  ferns  in  one  bunch.  We  will  try 
lace  first,  as  they  bunch  better,  the  daggers  being 
smooth,  slip  and  “fan  out.”  Don’t  pick  that  fern, 
3  in.  of  the  fern  tip  must  be  perfect.  That  is  bi-oken, 
and  the  worms  have  eaten  the  next  tip  until  it  is 
ruined,  and  that  next  clump  grew  where  the  shade 
is  thin  and  the  ferns  are  yellow.  Fenis  are  for 


PACKING  IN  CRATES.— Here  we  are  at  the 
packei-’s.  The  buyer  counts  them  over,  and  pays 
for  them,  then  his  helpers  begin  crating.  The  ci-ates 
are  30  in.  square.  They  are  first  lined  with  paper 
usually,  then  a  layer  of  sphagnum  moss,  then  layei’s 
of  ferns,  moss,  paper,  and  the  top  nailed  on.  These 
crates  are  made  mostly  of  poplar,  as  that  is  our 
cheapest  timber,  but  hemlock  and  spnice  are  also 
used.  The  buyer  has  paid  60  cents  per  crate,  and 
in  the  best  part  of  the  season,  a  hundred  or  more 
ci’ates  have  gone  in  a  day ;  60  or  80  crates  is  not 
unusual  and  three  auto  trucks  are  used  many  days. 
So  the  money  spent  for  crates  lieip  many  and 
furnishes  work  for  several  men.  From  5  P.  M.  till 
12  midnight  is  the  packers’  busy  time;  some  work 
neai’ly  all  night.  One  buyer  avei’aged  to  pay  out 
$500  a  day  for  a  week  or  more,  and  has  paid  out 
over  $30,000  this  season  in  our  town.  This  year  the 
season  began  the  middle  of  July,  and  ended  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  as  the  pickers  do  not  like  to  be  in  the  woods 
in  deer  season. 

FURTHER  DETAILS. — Fern  picking  is  of  course 


“I’m  All  Ready  for  My  Picture .”  Photo  by  W.  C.  Scott,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


bunch  for  lace  ferns.  And  the  number  of  pickers 
has  increased  from  three  or  four,  to  as  many  hun¬ 
dred  pickers.  Many  have  an  idea  all  ferns  are  com¬ 
mercial  ferns  but  only  two  varieties  are  used  by 
florists,  the  lace  or  fancy  fern  and  the  dagger  or 
Boston  fern.  Both  ferns  are  evergreen,  frost  hav¬ 
ing  no  effect  on  them,  but  they  stand  bright  and 
green  in  the  first  snow,  and  are  still  fresh  when  the 
snow  leaves  in  Spring. 

THE  LACE  FERN  is  hard  to  desci’ibe,  but  is  a 
finely  cut  fern,  much  like  the  common  “pasture 
brakes.”  The  buyers  require  these  ferns  to  be  12 
in.  long,  but  they  often  grow  18  to  20  in.  long  and 
are  usually  found  in  hard  woods  in  moist  ravines 
on  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  mountains.  Stratton 
Mountain  is  covered  with  these  fancy  or  lace  ferns, 
and  many  camp  on  the  mountain  picking  the  whole 
season,  auto  trucks  going  after  the  ferns  daily  in 
warm  weather,  then  less  often  as  cooler  nights  come. 
Ferns  must  not  be  left  long  in  crates  in  hot  weather, 
because  they  will  heat,  but  must  be  hustled  into  the 
cold  storage  plant  in  Springfield.  Ferns  picked  to¬ 
day  will  be  in  cold  storage  tomorrow  morning,  that 
is  in  hot  weather. 

DAGGER  FERNS. — The  name  Boston  fern  de¬ 
scribes  this  variety  and  nearly  everyone  knows  the 
house  plant  known  as  Boston  fern.  The  wild  Bos¬ 
ton  or  dagger  feni  is  a  thick,  glossy,  dark  green 
frond,  and  is  usually  found  in  mixed  woods  of  bal’d 


decoration,  you  know,  and  so  everything  won’t  “go 
only  the  dark  green  are  wanted. 

BUNCHING. — Now  try  to  keep  the  bottom  of 
fi-onds  even,  so  the  stems  form  a  good  “handle.” 
Now  there  are  25;  the  ferns  are  held  in  the  left 
hand,  either  clip  or  break  the  stems  about  2  in. 
long  from  base  of  fei’n.  Draw  the  thread  with  your 
right  hand  up  between  these  stems,  begin  at  base 
of  frond,  wind  spirally  to  end  of  stem,  draw  tightly 
every  time,  draw  up  between  stems  and  snap  off 
thread.  It  will  cut  your  fingers  at  first,  but  you 
will  soon  get  the  knack.  Fred’s  fastest  picking 
this  year  was  51  bunches  in  5S  minutes.  He  is  a 
good  picker,  but  there  are  faster  ones  so  you  see  it 
pays  to  keep  trying.  Daggei’s  ai*e  handled  the  same ; 
they  are  usually  darker  colored  and  are  not  eaten 
by  worms  as  badly,  but  there  are  many  spore-bear¬ 
ing  fi-onds  with  imperfect  tips  and  heavily  coated 
with  brown  on  the  backs.  Hold  these  ferns  tightly 
or  they  will  spread  out.  Hold  this  bunch  tightly  but 
carefully  under  your  left  ai-m  and  pick  another;  a 
picker  usually  carries  his  ferns  till  he  has  8  or  10 
bunches,  then  lays  them  on  a  large  boulder  or 
stump  or  the  foot  of  some  easily  distinguished  tree. 
At  noon  thei’e  is  a  halt  for  lunch.  Our  folks  quit 
picking  ferns  at  4  P.  M.,  and  bringing  their  ferns 
to  the  stretcher,  a  layer  is  laid  on  each  side  of  the 
stretcher,  butts  out,  tips  in.  They  can  carry  out 
400  or  500  bunches  on  it. 


something  of  a  gamble,  for  you  may  tramp  all  day 
and  find  but  a  few  bunches,  and  then  have  un¬ 
usually  good  luck  the  next  day.  One  man  and  son 
have  been  picking  most  of  the  time  and  say  they 
have  averaged  300  bunches  a  day.  That  is  probably 
an  average  picker’s  experience.  Then  the  gathering 
of  the  sphagnum  moss  takes  more  money.  There  is 
a  large  bed  of  it  about  nine  miles  from  the  packer’s, 
so  it  takes  time  to  make  the  trip.  The  moss  is 
pulled  with  potato  hooks,  thrown  in  baskets  and 
carried  to  wagon  or  auto  truck.  Two  men  can  pull 
a  ton  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  ends  the 
fern  story  for  us,  but  later  these  ferns  are  brought 
out  of  cold  storage,  soiled  as  to  size  and  quality 
and  ai’e  sent  everywhere;  New  Orleans  and  the 
Southwest  has  furnished  a  good  market,  as  well  as 
all  our  nearby  cities,  and  formerly  I  am  told  many 
went  to  Paris.  mother  bee. 


Why  Should  We  Eat  Apples  ? 

BECAUSE  they  are  good  to  eat.  When  it  comes 
to  splitting  this  opinion  of  practically  every  nor¬ 
mal  human  being  who  has  ever  had  a  chance  at  a  good 
one  into  special  reasons,  we  must  admit  lai’ge 
empty  spots  in  our  knowledge.  The  best  analysis 
we  can  make  shows  quite  a  little  water,  some  sugar, 
some  more  or  less  digestible  bodies  related  to  the 
starches  and  sugars,  an  acid  and  a  little  flavoi’, 
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Matured  Cotton  Boll  from  Field  Shown  Below.  Fir/.  G33 


A  Cotton  Field  in  Cumberland  County,  N.  J.  Fig.  634 


ber  of  cars  of  New  Jersey  potatoes  sold  in  New 
York.  If  they  had  been  sold  a  month  ago  they 
would  have  netted  the  growers  over  a  dollar  a  sack 
more.  The  formula  showed  that  potatoes  were  very 
high  a  month  ago,  and  that  the  average  price  for  the 
season  was  likely  to  be  much  lower.  Yet  some  New 
Jersey  shippers  relied  on  the  short  local  crop  holding 
up  the  price.  They  took  a  big  loss.  If  they  had 
studied  the  situation  they  might  have  dug  their 
potatoes  early  and  got  out  from  under  before  the 
drop. 

A  FIELD  FOR  STUDY. — There  is  no  reason  why 
studies  of  this  kind  cannot  be  made  on  other  com¬ 
modities,  and  in  other  markets.  It  is  necessary  only 
to  get  accurate  information  on  prices  and  on  as 
many  factors  as  possible  which  might  influence  these 
prices  over  a  period  of  years.  Then,  by  taking  one 
factor  at  a  time,  and  eliminating  the  others,  we  can 
figure  how  much  influence  each  one  has  had  on 
prices.  And  we  don’t  need  to  stop  at  four  factors. 
Dr.  Holbrook  Working,  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  has  figured  the  x’elation  between  pig  iron  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  August  price  of  potatoes,  and, 
whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  there  is  a  relation  be¬ 
tween  them.  We  can  never  hope  to  get  all  the  fac¬ 
tors,  but  we  can  get  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of 
the  influence  of  some  of  the  important  ones.  The 


merely  a  trace  by  weight,  but  enough  in  odor  value, 
from  a  good  specimen,  to  scent  a  large  room.  The 
apple’s  fuel  value  is  slight.  It  is  neither  what  you 
eat  nor  what  you  digest,  but  what  you  assimilate 
that  nourishes  you,  and  apples,  like  some  other 
fruits,  appear  to  do  at  least  three  things.  In  the 
first  place,  they  start  the  digestive  processes.  Just 
a  few  chews  on  a  good  one  is  enough,  but  why,  we 
do  not  know,  any  more  than  we  know  why  sucking 
a  lemon  before  his  eyes  will  cause  the  cornetist  to 
gasp  and  cease.  Next,  they  discourage  “germs,” 
using  that  word  in  a  wide  sense,  for  the  apple  acid, 
“malic”  acid*  if  it  makes  you  happier  to  say  it  in 
Latin,  seems  to  be  about  as  good  as  the  milk  acid, 
lactic  acid,  in  the  business  of  suppressing  certain 
sorts  of  putrefaction.  This  is  not  saying  that  an 
apple  cannot  rot,  they  certainly  do,  but  it  is  rare 
that  they  rot  offensively.  Lastly,  they  appear  to 
supply,  though  in  small  amount,  minerals  needed 
by  the  system  in  a  form  in  which  the  system  can 
take  them  in. 

How  far  they  carry  the  curious  and  scarcely 
known  “vitamines”  is  not  certain,  for 
we  do  not  know  what  these  really  are, 
nor  how  many  there  may  be  of  them, 
but  the  apple’s  acids  and  salts  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  gently  stimulating  ac¬ 
tion  upon  the  intestinal  peristalsis, 
which  is  the  pulsing  motion  which 
carries  the  digested  food  along. 

Some  think  that  they  have  a  defi¬ 
nite  medicinal  effect,  and  if  a  medi¬ 
cine  is  “whht  does  you  good”  they 
surely  have,  but  there  is  almost  the 
certainty  of  an  apple  habit  being  es¬ 
tablished.  This  craving  is  only  satis¬ 
fied  by  the  use  of  several  apples  per 
day,  and  in  many  cases  their  constant 
use  has  been  followed  by  death  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  80  and  90  years.  Mr. 

Artemus  Ward  pointed  out  that  it 
was  no  great  virtue  in  an  apple  that 
one  a  day  would  keep  away  a  doctor, 
since  an  onion  a  day  would  keep  every¬ 
one  at  some  distance,  but  the  regular 
eating  of  one  or  more  apples  certainly 
lessens  the  need  for  “physics”  of  any 
sort.  A  fair  amount  of  the  value  of 
apples  to  the  human  system  remains 
with  the  juice  when  this  is  squeezed 
from  the  ground  fruit,  and,  although 
the  flavor  is  slightly  the  worse  for  the 
pasteurizing,  the  constituents  remain 
unchanged.  In  many  cases  the  only 
care  taken  is  to  exclude  air  from  the 
container,  while  allowing  the  carbon 
dioxide  to  escape.  This  gas  results 
from  the  oxidation  of  a  part  of  the 
sugai’,  and  so  there  is  a  loss  of  food 
value,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  fluid 
continues  to  be  used  as  #  beverage. 

F.  D.  C. 


Predicting  Potato  Prices 

Part  II 

Regarding  theory.  —  Now,  i 

have  been  around  in  the  trade 
quite  a  little,,  and  I  know  that  a  good 
many  practical  farmers  and  dealei’s 
are  going  to  consider  this  as  entirely 
theoretical,  and  of  no  real  value  except  as  an  ex- 
ei-cise  for  the  brain.  And,  assuming  further  that 
their  brains  do  not  need  the  exercise,  they  will  get 
off  right  here.  Others,  who  consider  it  seriously 
will  point  out  that  thei'e  are  hundreds  of  factoi’s 
which  we  cannot  foresee,  and  so  can’t  use.  A  rail¬ 
road  sti’ike  may  send  the  price  flying.  A  big 
local  crop  may  foi’ce  the  price  down.  And  they 
are  quite  right  —  as  far  as  they  go.  There 
certainly  are  many  factors  which  help  make  the 
price  of  potatoes  in  New  York,  or  the  price  of  to¬ 
matoes  in  Swedesboi'o,  or  the  pi*ice  of  Chile  beans 
in  St.  Louis.  Many  of  these  factors  can’t  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  a  way  which  would  permit  of  their  being 
figured  into  a  formula  of  this  kind.  Still  we  can 
use  any  available  information. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  PAST.— There  is  not  much 
use  in  post-mortems.  Yet  we  could  easily  go  over 
the  20  yeai’s  covered  in  this  study  and  find  reasons 
for  the  price  being  above  or  below  the  price  figui’ed 
by  the  formula.  If  we  had  had  the  formula  and  also 
had  known  something  about  these  other  factors  we 
could  have  changed  the  calculated  formula  price  to 
suit  our  information.  For  example,  by  using  the 
formula  to  predict  the  price  of  New  Jersey  Cobblers 
for  the  season  of  1923  we  would  arrive  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  would  be  a  drop  in  prices  during 


August.  But  if  we  followed  the  reports  at  all  care¬ 
fully  we  would  have  known  that  the  SoutlieiTi  and 
the  Jersey  ci-ops  were  both  light.  The  Eastern  Shore 
stock  was  practically  gone  when  Jei’sey  began  to 
ship — and  Jei’sey,  with  about  one-third  of  a  normal 
crop,  practically  controlled  the  market.  Now,  any 
l’easonable  man  would  make  an  allowance  for  such 
conditions  in  estimating  pi’ices.  He  would  certainly 
expect  prices  to  hold  up  two  or  three  weeks  until 
other  States  began  to  ship.  Then,  and  not  until 
then,  he  would  expect  a  di*op.  No  one  in  the  potato 
business  would  doubt  the  value  of  a  price  pi’ediction 
if  he  were  convinced  that  it  could  be  made  accu¬ 
rately.  Yet  an  error  of  9  per  cent  in  a  price  predic¬ 
tion  certainly  is  not  fatal.  On  the  contrary,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  know  quite  a  few  men  in  the  business  whose 
guesses  are  usually  fai’ther  off  than  that.  By  allow¬ 
ing  for  factoi’s  not  considered  in  the  formula  an  ex- 
pei'ienced  man  should  be  able  to  eliminate  some  of 
this  9  per  cent.  How  accurate  must  the  prediction 
be  to  be  valuable? 

TAKING  A  LOSS. — A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  num¬ 


Origin  of  Pebbles  &  Bowlders 


I  notice  on  my  farm  and  about  this 
country  white  stones  from  the  size  of 
pebbles  up  to  bowlders,  mostly  round  or 
neaidy  so,  bi’ought^down  from  the  north 
by  glaciers.  I  have  asked  a  good  many 
people  where  the  glaciers  picked  them 
up,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out. 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  g. 

I  TAKE  it  that  W.  LI.  G.  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  bowlders  lying  loose  in  the 
soil,  and  he  seems  to  have  a  sufficient 
understanding  of  glacial  action  to  as¬ 
cribe  them  to  that  factor’.  Doubtless 
he  is  right  in  this  regard,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  identify  the  origin  of  glacier- 
moved  bowlders.  When  the  bowlders  contain  fos¬ 
sils  then  it  becomes  more  readily  possible  because 
of  the  identity  of  these  animal  or  plant  l’emains  in 
the  bowlder  and  in  the  parent  ledge  but  with  un- 
fossiliferous  rocks,  the  problem  is  rendered  difficult 
and  remote. 

The  region  over  which  the  Labradorian  lobe  of 
the  Wisconsin  ice  sheet  moved  is  very  great  and 
brought  in  rock  material  from  all  over  Eastern 
Canada  and  the  Adii’ondack  Mountains  and  it  is 
from  so  extensive  an  area  as  this  that  these  bowl¬ 
ders  were  picked  up  and  dropped  at  Middletown. 

We  have  a  fairly  good  number  of  recorded  in¬ 
stances  where  a  very  peculiar  and  unusual  rock 
found  in  the  glacial  debris  agrees  throughout  with 
certain  l-ock  exposures  in  the  Adirondacks  or  Can¬ 
ada,  and  we  are  now  carrying  on  field  investiga¬ 
tions  to  ascertain  if  further  identifications  of  this 
sort  cannot  be  made,  for  they  have  an  intimate  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  actual  direction  of  the  ice  flow.  But 
there  are  so  many  beds  of  white  quartzite  in  these 
northern  areas  of  crystalline  rocks  that  I  should  not 
venture  even  to  guess  as  to  which  of  them  this  ma¬ 
terial  in  question  may  have  come  from. 

john  m.  clark,  New  Yoi’k  State  Geologist. 


astronomer  can  predict  the  coming  of  an  eclipse. 
The  weather  pi-ophet  sometimes  can  tell  whether  or 
not  it  will  rain  tomorrow.  An  expert  predicted  the 
Japanese  earthquake  six  months  before  it  happened. 
We  all  of  us  have  learned  to  rely  rnoi’e  or  less  on 
these  predictions.  Here  is  a  field  for  serious  study 
— the  pi’ediction  of  agricultural  prices.  Are  there 
not  possibilities  in  it?  Frederick  v.  waugii. 

New  Jersey. 


Cotton  Growing  at  the  North 

“King’s  Early  Improved  Cotton — 'Matures  90  days. 
Gets  ahead  of  weevil.  Special  prices  on  this  fine  seed 
for  next  30  days.  Write  today  for  facts.” 

Seeing  an  advertisement  similar  to  the  above  in  a 
Southern  agricultural  paper  last  Spring  of  this  variety 
of  cotton,  I  thought  it  would  be  just  the  thing  for  this 
section,  and  sent  for  seed  which  was  planted  about 
May  10.  I  opened  up  a  furrow  with  a  one-horse  turn¬ 
ing  plow,  scattered  a  bit  of  fertilizer  and  stable  com¬ 
post  in  the  row,  mixed  with  the  earth,  dropped  the 
seed  and  covered  with  the  same  plow.  I  find  more 
pains  must  be  taken  in  the  planting,  as  but  few  plants 
came  up,  due  I  suppose  to  a  too  heavy  covei’ing.  These 
plants  are  today  full  of  pods,  bloom  and  bud.  I  am 
sending  sample  in  separate  package.  Not 
a  ripe  boll  can  be  found  after  160  days. 
Now  either  these  Southerners  have  power¬ 
ful  fertilizers,  or  the  blistering  heat 
nishes  it  on  to  maturity,  or  they  ai’e 
natural  born  talkers.  Just  which  I  am 
unable  to  determine.  It  looks  as  if  an¬ 
other  three  months  would  be  needed  hei’e. 
Plants  slightly  nipped  by  frosts  of  Oct. 
7,  S  and  9.  Add  this  to  your  cotton  facts 
for  Northern  edge  growers.  w.  E.  b. 
Sandy  Hill,  Md. 

IT  is  gi*eat  nonsense  to  talk  about  ma¬ 
turing  cotton  in  90  days.  At  Hope 
Farm  the  cotton  patch  was  alive  on 
Oct.  26  but  none  of  the  bolls  had  fully 
opened.  Sevei’al  of  them  showed  the 
white  cotton  as  the  boll  had  started 
to  ci’aclc.  The  picture  at  Fig.  633 
shows  a  boll  well  matured,  gi-own  by 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Lupton  at  Bi-idgeton,  N.  J. 
A  few  bolls  opened  in  this  way,  but 
most  of  the  larger  ones  did  not  show 
the  lint.  The  other  picture  shows  the 
row  or  “patch”  from  which  this  boll 
was  taken.  Most  of  us  who  tried  cot¬ 
ton  at  the  North  have  evidently  fed 
too  much  nitx-ogen,  and  this  seemed  to 
prolong  the  growth.  It  seems  clear 
that  our  cool  nights  in  late  Summer 
and  early  Fall  hold  back  the  cotton 
plants.  We  still  believe  that  in  time 
we  shall  learn  how  to  handle  improved 
varieties,  so  that  the  crop  can  be 
grown  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia! 
Whether  it  can  be  grown  at  a  profit  is 
another  question. 
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Seventy  Years  of  Reputation 


Having  elasticity,  conforms  to 
the  figure.  No  binding,  no 
cramping.  Measures  full  size, 

[giving  the  freedom  required. 

1  MADE  IN 

Flat  Knit  Spring  Needle,  Fine 
Wools  mixed  with  cotton.  A  pro¬ 
tection  against  colds  and  sudden 
chilling  of  the  body. 

Guaranteed  NOT  to  shrink 

Light,  Medium  and  Winter  Weights 
Eight  Qualities 

$2  00  to  $9.00  per  Garment 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Co. 

Clastonbury,  Conn.,  Depl.  33 

Sample  Cuttings  Free 


THE  only  way  to  measure  Fence  cost  is 
by  years  of  service.  American  Fence 
lasts  longer.  More  pounds  of  steel,  long 
life  galvanizing,  better  construction. 

It  protects  your  property  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  way — at  the  least  possible  yearly  ex¬ 
pense. 

Quick  delivery  from  your  local  dealer  on 
American  Fence  and  Steel  Fence  Posts. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


New  York 


Boston 


Dallas 


FUR  DEALERS 


AND  TRAPPERS: 

Send  Me  Your  Collections 
for  Best  Averages. 

Your  Neighbor  Ships  to  Me,  Why  Nol  You  ? 

My  references — your  own  bank. 
Write  for  price-list. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 


Trod.  Mark  284  Bridge  St  ,  MONTGOMERY,  N.Y. 


New 


Kill  RcltSway 


In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs, cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


__  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

pKAg  KOOK  mice,  telling  about  V IRUS 
“  ‘  ^  w  and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


Organized  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Notes  from  a  Sagebrush  Schoolma’am 


A  Return  to  the  Schoolroom. — At 
first  sight  you  will  judge  that  someone  is 
plagiarizing  the  sagebrush  farmer’s  wife, 
but  I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  the  afore¬ 
said  wife  and  the  schoolma’am  are  one 
and  the  same  person.  After  an  intermis¬ 
sion  of  10  years  I  am  again  back  in  the 
schoolroom — not  a  city  schoolroom,  for  I 
am  teaching  in  a  school  which  is  still  sur* 
rounded  by  sagebrush,  and  I  am  teaching 
the  children  of  nobody  but  sagebrush 
farmers  and  their  wives.  When  a  stone 
is  cast  into  a  pond,  we  know  that  the 
ripples  will  end  when  they  reach  the 
banks.  When  an  act  is  cast  into  the 
pond  of  human  experience,  the  ripples 
may  never  end,  but  may  pass  on  through 
generations,  though  we  may  not  recognize 
them  as  such.  Something  happened  last 
Winter,  and  because  of  that,  here  I  am, 
teaching  in  the  Acequia  high  school.  I 
believe  the  story  of  this  event  may  interest 
farm  people,  because  it  is  about  a  farm 
boy,  and  the  farm  boy  in  general  often 
presents  a  problem  to  us  parents.  For 
the  first  two  years  of  his  high-school  ca¬ 
reer  my  boy  Walter  received  nothing  but 
A  and  A-plus  on  his  report  card,  except 
in  deportment,  and  since  he  was  neither 
asleep  nor  dead,  but  just  a  boy,  I  had  to 
be  satisfied  with  less  than  A  in  deport¬ 
ment.  Then  came  a  change.  Our  splen¬ 
did  young  principal  went  away  to  Stan¬ 
ford  University  to  take  his  master’s  de¬ 
gree,  and  the  majority  of  the  high  school 
boys  and  girls  suffered  an  “off  year.”  In 
other  words,  nearly  all  were  failing  to 
make  the  grades  they  should  have  done. 
One  teacher  alone  was  to  blame.  All  the 
pupils  made  good  grades  under  the  other 
teachers.  This  young  woman  was  re¬ 
fined,  well  educated,  but  no  teacher  at  all. 
I  visited  the  school  to  try  to  discover 
what  was  wrong.  Before  I  had  been  in 
her  classes  10  minutes  I  felt  like  spank¬ 
ing  every  one  of  those  young  people.  I 
could  see  why  she  could  not  control  them. 
It  wasn’t  in  her  to  do  it.  But  I  con¬ 
demned  the  young  people  just  the  same. 

A  Family  Problem. — 'When  I  returned 
home  I  said  to  my  husband,  “Something 
must  be  done  about  Walter.  It  is  true 
that  he  is  doing  as  the  majority  are  do¬ 
ing,  developing  the  worst  habits  of  insub¬ 
ordination  and  idleness  at  high  school, 
but  because  the  rest  are  doing  it  is  no 
excuse  for  him.  He  should  think,  not 
whether  he  likes  that  teacher,  but  his 
thoughts  should  be  as  to  what  kind  of 
young  man  he  considers  himself.  He 
should  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  him¬ 
self  to  act  as  he  is  doing.” 

“I  have  done  everything  I  can  think  of 
to  wake  him  to  that  fact,”  replied  my 
husband.  “Now  I  turn  him  over  to  you. 
What  will  you  do  about  it?” 

“Very  well,  Walter ;  your  father  has 
turned  you  over  to  me.  You  have  been 
doing  very  well  in  chemistry  under  the 
principal,  who  says  you  lead  the  class, 
but  you  must  bring  a  report  card  home 
next  time  with  nothing  lower  than  B  un¬ 
der  Miss  Smith  or  I  shall  take  you  out 
of  school.  Only  those  who  value  an  edu¬ 
cation  should  have  it.” 

A  Young  Ruffian. — Just  before  time 
for  the  next  report  card  an  unfortunate 
incident  occurred.  All  the  pupils  in  the 
Hazelton  high  school  from  our  district 
ride  back  and  forth  the  six  miles  in  a 
horse-drawn  school  wagon.  We  have  a 
very  dear  young  girl  friend  who  was 
walking  along  the  country  road  as  the 
school  wagon  passed.  In  the  school  wag¬ 
on  was  a  young  fellow  of  whom  she  had 
made  an  enemy  by  not  disguising  the  fact 
thta  he  had  her  disapproval.  This  boy 
called  her  a  vile  name  as  the  wagon 
passed.  It  was  no  sooner  out  of  his 
mouth  than  Walter  sprang  from  his  seat 
and  delivered  a  well-aimed  blow  at  the 
offender’s  head.  “Rusty”  sprang  from 
his  seat  at  Walter,  pressing  him  back¬ 
ward  over  the  driver’s  seat,  and  breaking 
two  of  Walter’s  ribs.  The  boys  then  con¬ 
cluded  to  fight  it  out  at  the  schoolhouse 
on  the  corner  below  our  farm,  which  they 
did,  the  result  being  that  their  faces  were 
too  hideous  to  be  publicly  exposed  for 
over  a  week.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Walter  thought  it  safe  to  take  his  broken 
ribs  to  school.  That  night  he  returned 
downcast.  “Well,  mother,”  he  said,  “I 
quit  school  today.  It  is  only  a  week  un¬ 
til  the  report  cards  are  out  again,  and  I 
know  what  mine  will  be.  The  principal 
called  ‘Rusty’  and  me  into  his  office  and 
asked  us  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  the 
fight.  “Rusty”  began  before  I  could  say 
anything,  and  be  told  the  principal  that 
I  had  called  Miss  Smith  that  vile  name 
that  he  called  Catherine.  The  principal 
has  known  for  a  long  time  that  we  boys 
do  not  like  Miss  Smith,  and  it  made  no 
difference  that  I  told  him  what  ‘Rusty’ 
had  called  Catherine.  Mother,  he  be¬ 
lieved  ‘Rusty.’  I’m  ready  to  quit.” 

Back  to  the  Farm. — So  all  that  long 
Spring  my  boy  worked  in  the  fields  and 
never  saw  his  school  friends,  and  all  that 
Summer  he  worked  without  companion¬ 
ship  or  recreation  except  his  beloved 
radio.  He  spent  all  his  spare  time  build¬ 
ing  himself  a  set,  and  was  so  successful 
that  we  heard  not  only  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Yellowstone  Park,  but  also 
Canada,  Oklahoma  City  and,  most  mar¬ 
velous  of  all,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Pretty 
good  work  for  a  15-year-old  boy,  I  think. 
But  I  could  see  that  he  was  not  content¬ 
ed.  He  was  getting  tired  of  the  work;  he 
was  getting  tired  of  the  everlasting  same¬ 
ness  of  things;  he  was  not  a  genius,  and 


the  radio  could  not  satisfy  him  entirely. 
And  strangely  enough,  or  rather  naturally 
enough,  the  same  thing  was  happening  to 
the  other  boys  on  the  farms  in  our  dis¬ 
trict.  Their  fathers  needed  their  work 
desperately,  and  they  could  not  see  why 
the  boys  were  not  responding  more  will¬ 
ingly. 

A  Serious  Problem. — I  was  worried 
about  this  state  of  affairs.  I  knew  Wal¬ 
ter  was  to  blame,  but  I  hated  to  hear 
him  scolded.  Besides,  there  was  the  prob-^ 
lem  that  was  as  yet  unsolved.;  what  to  do 
about  his  high  school  course.  He  could 
not  go  to  the  Hazelton  high  school  be¬ 
cause  the  same  principal  was  to  be  re¬ 
tained.  Of  course  he  had  the  right  to  go, 
but  I  knew  he  would  never  again  be  will¬ 
ing  to  work  under  that  principal.  I  was 
talking  the  matter  over  with  Catherine’s 
mother,  a  widow  school  teacher.  “If  I 
had  the  training  you  have  it  would  be  no 
problem  to  me,”  she  said.  “I  think  it  is 
your  duty  to  get  back  into  high  school 
work  yourself,  and  take  Walter  with 
you.”  I  thought  it  over,  and  I  prayed 
over  it.  That  was  last  August.  The 
teaching  profession  is  overcrowded  in 
Idaho,  and  the  West  generally,  and  I  had 
little  hope  of  getting  a  position.  But  the 
more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  it  seemed 
to  me  that  since  we  had  not  the  money 
to  place  Walter  where  he  could  go  to 
school,  I  must  make  that  event  a  possibil¬ 
ity.  And  perhaps  I  could  do  something 
for  Rhoda,  who  has  been  begging  for 
music  lessons  for  the  last  two  years.  I 
had  begun  to  despair  of  ever  being  able 
to  do  anything  for  my  children  in  the 
way  of  opportunities,  but  I  resolved  that 
if  God  saw  fit  to  give  me  something  to  do, 

I  would  do  it. 

A  Boy’s  Resolve. — It  is  too  long  a 
story  to  tell  how  I  got  this  school  at 
Acequia,  but  it  came  about  in  an  almost 
miraculous  manner.  Just  one  week  be¬ 
fore  I  was  to  come,  Walter  drew  me  into 
the  bedroom  and  shut  the  door.  “Do  you 
see  those  horses  tied  up  at  the  school- 
house  gate,  mother?” 

“Yes,  they  hve  been  there  all  morning.” 

“Mother,  Johnny  Britten  tied  them 
there,  and  he  has  run  away  from  home.  I 
promised  him  I  would  follow  him  at  this 
time,  and  I  am  all  packed  to  go.  Father 
and  I  can’t  get  along,  and  it’s  time  for 
me  to  beat  it,  and  Johnny  and  his  father 
are  the  same.” 

What  would  you  have  done?  My  mind 
flew  back  to  an  act  of  my  dear  grand¬ 
mother’s  50  years  before.  Her  son  Char¬ 
ley  came  to  her  and  announced  that 
he  wanted  to  leave  home.  “All  right, 
Charley,”  she  said,  “let  me  fix  your 
clothes  and  give  you  some  blankets.”  So 
Charley  left. home  and  never  afterward 
could  grandmother  turn  a  hungry  man 
from  her  door.  Charley  came  back  in 
three  weeks. 

The  Parting. — There  was  hay  to 
stack,  there  were  sugar  beets  to  cultivate, 
there  was  so  much  that  needed  doing, 
and  I  knew  that  Walter  should  stay  to 
help.  I  needed  him,  also,  to  help  me  to 
move  to  Acequia.  I  stated  these  facts  to 
him.  He  was  sorry,  but  he  must  go.  He 
had  promised  Johnny.  The  thought  came 
to  me  that  I  could  thwart  him  this  time, 
but  if  I  did  he  would  evade  me  the  next 
time,  and  never  let  me  know  where  lie 
had  gone.  So  I  packed  him  an  enormous 
lunch,  kissed  him  goodby  and  made  him 
promise  to  write.  “And  whatever  you 
do,  Walter,  don’t  forget  this:  God  is  the 
most  real  fact  in  the  universe.  You 
can’t  get  away  from  God,  and  when  you 
need  Him,  just  call  and  He’ll  answer.” 
So  my  boy  went  out,  and  my  nights  of  en¬ 
tire  sleep  went  with  him.  He  had  $1.50 
(I  had  no  money  in  the  house),  and  he 
was  15  years  old,  but  looked  20.  He  got 
many  rides  from  automobile  drivers,  and 
he  walked  much,  went  without  eating 
many  times,  slept  in  barns,  rode  on 
freight  cars,  narrowly  escaped  death  in 
a  coal-car  wreck,  was  in  the  floods  which 
devastated  the  northern  part  of  Utah,  and 
finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  Christian 
Scientists  in  Colorado.  “Mother,”  he 
wrote,  “they  believe  God  is  love,  and  they 
sure  practice  it.”  God’s  blessing  on  those 
good  people!  They  took  my  boy  in 
as  though  he  were  their  son,  and  were 
about  to  put  him  in  high  school  there,  but 
the  chance  came  to  place  him  with  his 
aunt,  a  woman  of  superior  ability  with 
young  people,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  go  to  the  high  school 
where  she  lives,  a  very  good  institution. 

Here  in  Acequia  I  keep  house  for 
Rhoda  and  Joe,  while  young  Charles  re¬ 
mains  on  the  farm  with  his  father.  We 
have  an  attractive  cottage,  and  feel  very 
much,  at  home  in  it. 

ANNIE  PIKE  GREENWOOD. 


Wants  to  Make  an  Auto  Trip 

My  wife  and  I  are  contemplating  and 
planning  our  next  Summer  vacation.  We 
hope  to  tour  either  New  England  or  make 
the  trip  by  auto  to  California,  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  some  of  your  readers 
who  have  made  the  trip;  how  they  went, 
the  route,  equipment,  time  consumed,  etc. 
I  think  this  information  through  your  col¬ 
umns  would  be  interesting  reading. 

New  York.  J.  s.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — Such  notes  wall  interest 
many  of  our  people,  for  the  auto-trip 
habit  is  gaining  and  fixing  itself  upon 
people,  who,  10  years  ago,  thought  they 
could  never  leave  home.  Practical  details 
about  such,  trips  will  be  useful. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1463. 


HONEY — Clover  extracted,  best  ever,  5-lb.  pail, 
$1;  10-lb.,  $1.90,  postpaid  first  three  zones; 
60-lb.  can,  $7.50  here.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Cen¬ 
tral  Square,  N.  Y. 

I - - - - - 

FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted  honey, 
5-lb.  pail  $1.15,  delivered  to  3d  postal  zone; 
one  60-lb.  can  $8,  two  60-lb.  cans  $15,  here. 
NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 

» -  ■  — ■ 

NUTS  for  the  holidays;  black  walnuts,  10  lbs. 

for  $1;  kernels,  90c  lb.;  shellbark  kernels, 
$1.25  per  lb.  GLENDALE  POULTRY  FARM, 
Dillsburg,  Pa. 


ORANGES-G  RAPE  FRUIT — Tree  ripened,  picked, 
packed  in  grove;  $2  bu.  box  for  oranges;  $1.75 
bu.  box  for  mixed;  $1.50  bu.  box  for  grapefruit; 
f.o.b.  Wauchula;  send  money  with  order.  E.  K. 
WALKER,  JR.,  Wauchula,  Fla.;  P.  O.  Box  482. 

I - — - 

FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey,  6-lb. 

can,  $1.50,  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BOKE11AN, 
Box  87,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

} - - - 

CHOICE  new  Vermont  maple  syrup,  in  1-gal. 

cans,  $2.25;  in  %-gal.  cans,  $1.15;  in  1-qt. 
cans,  60c;  choice  new  Vermont  maple  sugar,  in 
5  or  11-lb.  pails,  30c  per  lb.;  in  2,  4,  8  or  10-oz. 
5  or  11-lb.  pails,  30c  per  lb.;  in  2,  4,  8  or  16-oz. 
cakes,  35e  per  lb.  JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 

I - — - 

FANCY  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75;  3  gallons, 
$2.50;  delicious  fresh-made  sugar,  pound  cakes, 
35c;  guaranteed  to  -  please.  G.  L.  HOWARD, 
Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

) - - - - - 

HAVE  you  any  bundles  of  old  letters  with 
stamps  fading  away  in  your  attic?  Turn  them 
into  money  while  they  have  value.  Write  COL¬ 
LECTOR,  18  Hewlett  St.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Several  390-egg  incubators,  $20  to 
$30  each;  also  one  Never- Fail  lighting  switch. 
C.  SC1IRYVER,  Omar,  N.  Y. 

i - - - - - 

INCUBATORS  for  sale;  one  240-egg  Prairie 
State,  $25;  two  150-egg  Prairie  State,  $15 
each;  one  144-egg  Cyphers,  $15;  one  360-egg 
Class  A  Cyphers  model,  $20;  machines  guaran¬ 
teed  good  condition.  L.  V.  ARCHITECT,  Cald¬ 
well,  N.  J. 

i _ _ _ — - 

FOR  SALE — Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.75  gal.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Essex 
Junction,  Vt. 

» - - - - - 

PURE  HONEY— 10  lbs.  clover,  $2;  5  lbs.,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1.75  and  $1,  prepaid  within  third 
zone;  60-lb.  can,  here,  $7.50  and  $6.50;  two 
cans,  $14.50  and  $11.50.  II.  F.  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 

► - . - 

SUNNY  BROOK  Farm,  pure  pork  sausage,  made 
from  our  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm;  3  lbs. 
for  SI.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Winterton, 
N.  Y. 

! . . . .  . . . 

HONEY — Pure  and  delicious,  a  pail  will  con¬ 
vince  you;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2; 
buckwheat,  $1  and  $1,80,  postpaid  and  insured. 
RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

i _ . _ — — - 

FOR  SALE — Candee  incubator,  1,800  capacity, 
good  condition.  MARQUIS  &  WAGNER, 
Washington ville,  N.  Y. 


REAL  fruit  cake — Quality  farm,  rich,  delicious, 
60c  lb.,  postpaid.  MRS.  PEARL  COLE,  Laurel, 
Md.  Star  Route. 


FOR  SALE — Clover  honey  in  5-lb.  pails  at  $1.10; 

buckwheat  in  5-lb.  pails  at  90c,  prepaid  first 
and  second  zones;  add  10c  for  every  additional 
zone.  EUCEPHUS  BECKER,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  CREAM — The  pure  maple  product  of 
delicious  flavor;  a  new  table  delicacy  which 
adds  the  inimitable  maple  flavor  to  a  great 
variety  of  easily  prepared  luncheon  dishes; 
send  four  2-cent  stamps  for  a  two-ounce  sample 
cup  and  price  list.  L.  L.  STORY,  Box  501, 
East  Fairfield,  Vt. 

| - : - - - 

WANTED  to  buy  some  pure  sorghum  molasses. 
H.  M.  MARSHALL,  Westbrook,  Conn. 

BUCKWHEAT  honey  direct  from  beekeeper,  10 
lbs.,  zone  2,  $1.60;  zone  3,  $1.72.  CHAS 
JENNINGS,  Caywood,  N.  Y. 

| - - - 

HOLYOKE  water  heater,  nearly  new,  $16.  C. 

H.  LIBBEY,  Barnstable,  Mass. 
i — - - 

FRESH  home-made  sausage,  414-lb-  bag,  $1, 
prepaid;  meat  loaf,  hog’s  head  cheese  ready 
to  eat,  25c  lb.  MILLBROOK  FARM,  North 
Chichester,  N.  H. 

| - ' 

FOR  SALE — Small,  complete  ice  cream  plant, 
in  good  condition;  Brine  freezer,  two-ton  ice 
machine,  tubs,  cabinet,  supplies,  every  tiling. 
JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr.,  Lawyersville, 
N.  Y. 
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November  Snow 

November  put  us  to  bed  last  night  with 
a  white  coverlet.  It  was  a  quiet,  cold 
night,  so  that  when  we  looked  out  in  the 
morning  the  snow  blanket  lay  as  it  had 
fallen.  “Snow !”  called  out  Daddy,  build¬ 
ing  the  kitchen  fire.  “What?  Snow!” 
cried  Mother  from  her  shoelaces,  and  so 
loudly  that  little  Marcus  awoke  in  his 
crib  and  answered  “Da  !”  Upstairs  two 
white-gowned  figures  slipped  out  of  bed 
and  ran  to  the  window.  “It  is  snow,” 
said  Elsie  happily,  not  thinking  of  the 
roads  to  school.  “Now  I  can  have  a  ride 
on  the  sled,”  laughed  little  Jane.  Every¬ 
one  in  the  house  was  glad  to  see  the  snow 
come  but  Perkins,  the  man  from  Florida, 
who  hopes  to  be  in  warmer  climate  for 
Thanksgiving  Day.  He  prefers  oranges 
to  snowballs. 

Winter  and  Summer  seem  to  be  a 
habit  with  our  family.  We  are  just  as 
glad  to  see  the  snow  go  away  in  the 
Spring  as  to  see  it  come  in  the  Fall.  A 
Winter  without  snow  would  be  like  open¬ 
ing  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  find  its  pages  filled 
with  sporting  news.  Of  course  we  do 
read  sporting  news,  but  we  don’t  expect 
to  find  it  in  Tiie  R,  N.-Y.  and  would  be 
disappointed  not  to  find  at  least  Hope 
Farm  Notes.  So  now  after  getting  the 
woodpile  and  farm  machinery  properly 
under  cover,  and  getting  all  buttoned  up 
for  cold  weather,  it  is  gratifying  to  look 
out  upon  the  first  snow  of  the  season. 

While  the  kitchen  fire  roars  comfort¬ 
ably  up  against  the  stove  lids  Daddy 
gazes  out  at  the  new  tool  shed  with  its 
clean  gray  and  white  paint.  The  other 
new  building,  a  garage  for  the  truck, 
seems  to  have  grown  pale  and  blue 
since  the  snow  came.  No  doubt  this 
is  because  it  was  made  of  second-hand 
lumber,  while  the  siding  of  the  tool 
shed  was  new.  The  bottom  of  the  tool 
shed  was  to  have  been  covered  with 
cinders,  but  the  whole  output  at  the 
coke  factory  has  been  bought  up  by 
another  factory  making  enamel  ware, 
and  what  was  once  free  for  the  haul¬ 
ing  is  now  unobtainable.  But  one 
must  not  be  too  greedy.  We  have  a 
long  cinder  driveway  that  comes  In 
at  one  side  of  the  lawn  and  goes  out 
the  other,  and  which  the  largest  size 
trucks  take  easily. 

The  coal  bin  down  cellar  is  heaped 
with  this  coke  which  is  a  by-product 
of  gas  manufacture,  as  well  as  the 
cinder.  We  really  like  coke  to  burn  in 
the  furnace  better  than  we  do  coal. 
It  gives  quicker  service  when  the  draft 
is  opened,  and  is  readily  checked.  In 
fact  we  have  found  out  that  the  secret 
of  keeping  a  steady  coke  fire  is  to  use 
the  check  draft  sparingly,  to  depend 
mostly  on  shutting  the  cold  air  draft 
for  checking.  At  night  the  check  draft 
is  opened  slightly ;  too  far  open  will 
bring  gas  into  the  rooms.  The  only 
time  when  our  coke  fire  dies  out  is 
after  it  has  become  over-heated  and 
burnt  out.  But  even  then  we  can  save 
it  by  throwing  in  pieces  of  wood,  let¬ 
ting’  it  ignite  before  putting  on  fresh 
coke.  It  does  not  seem  to  require  the 
thorough  overhauling  of  the  grate  con¬ 
tents  which  a  defunct  coal  fire  needs 
to  bring  it  back  to  good  service.  East 
Winter  was  our  first  trial,  and  though 
it  was  extra  cold  weather  we  had  a 
warmer  house  than  when  using  coal. 
I  believe  we  use  about  six  tons  a  year, 
which  is  not  a  large  amount  of  fuel 
for  us.  Coke  is  about  $3  a  ton  cheaper 
than  anthracite. 

The  man  from  Florida  is  soft-foot¬ 
ing  downstairs,  with  Elsie  and  Violet 
a  close  second.  For  perhaps  the  fif¬ 
tieth  time  in  a  week  they  are  beseech¬ 
ing  him  to  reconsider  and  stay  in  the 
North.  The  snow  has  brought  the  sub¬ 
ject  again  to  their  restless  young 
minds.  Their  side  of  the  conversation 
begins  with  a  wail. 

“Oh,  Perky,  are  you  going  back 
South  today?” 

“No !  What  for  you  think  ah  goin’ 
back  today?” 

“Well.”  answers  Elsie,  thinking  it 
doubtful  policy  to  mention  the  snow. 
“If  you  go,  I  want  you  to  go  on  Satur¬ 
day  so  I  will  be  home  from  school  to 
bid  you  good  bye.” 

“Ah  ain’t  gone  yet.”  Hope  raises 
its  head  once  more. 

“Oh,  Perky,  couldn’t  you  stay  all 
Winter?” 

“No — o.  Ah’d  be  a  heap  better  off 
down  there  pickin’  oranges  than  stand- 
in’  around  up  here  all  Wintah.  There’s 
nothin’  to  do  up  here.  Ah’d  get  wild. 
Like  Dan  and  Molly.  Ain’t  you  ever 
noticed  how  ol’  Dan  and  Molly  get  wild 
standin’  round  in  the  cold  with  nothin’ 
to  do?” 

Elsie  had  noticed  the  horses’  unusual 
spirit  in  the  Winter  time,  and  the  case 
was  rested  while  the  children  thought. 
Meanwhile  Perkins  made  his  escape 
to  do  the  morning  chores  outside.  It 
has  often  been  a  matter  of  wonder¬ 
ment  to  me  why  the  children  seem  to 
love  the  old  colored  man  so.  Appar¬ 
ently  he  does  nothing  to  hold  them  ex¬ 
cept  answer  their  simple  questions  in 
an  entertaining  way.  The  other  day 
in  a  piano  advertisement  I  saw  the  fol¬ 
lowing  line  amongst  the  sales  talk.  “If 
there’s  nothing  to  lighten  the  hanging 


hours,  the  children  drift  away.” 
There’s  a  valuable  truth  in  this,  I 
think.  Children  growing  up  on  the 
farm  are  not  repelled  by  the  work  as 
much  as  the  lonesome  hours  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  when  they  are  without  music  or 
good  reading.  I  have  seen  children 
who  could  never  bear  to  leave  the  farm 
home  because  they  enjoyed  comforts  of 
this  sort  there.  They  seemed  rooted 
in  the  home  atmosphere. 

Thanksgiving  Day  and  our  visit  to 
the  old  home  section  is  one  day  nearer. 
Our  progress  through  the  month  is 
marked  by  a  smudginess  on  the  calen¬ 
dar  where  Jane  and  Elsie  have  been 
counting  days.  Grandmother  is  gone, 
but  the  old  home  farm  is  still  in  the 
family,  the  background  of  many  past 
Thanksgiving  dinners.  It  is  not  from 
any  sense  of  duty  that  we  take  chances 
with  the  slippery  pitch  holes  of  those 
hilly  cross  roads  in  late  November.  It 
is  the  tie  of  background  and  kinship, 
which  is  about  the  strongest  bond  I 
know  of.  The  home  section  seems  an¬ 
other  world.  Here  we  live  in  a  land 
of  tenant  farmers.  Some  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  change  every  Spring;  we  never 
get  more  than  a  brief  acquaintance  of 
them.  It  is  flat  country  intersected  by 
State  roads  that  carry  a  spectacular 
traffic  in  huge  roaring  trucks  and  ele¬ 
gant  limousines  driven  to  the  speed 
limit.  In  the  home  section  neighbors 
never  change;  their  history  is  an  open 
book  that  has  been  learned  by  heart 
with  the  years.  Farm  tenants  are 
rare ;  it  is  a  dairy  section  among  hills 
that  trucks  cannot  climb  with  impun¬ 
ity.  Thus  the  unimproved  cross-roads 
form  a  safe  runway  for  herds  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  flocks  of  sheep ;  every  farm  has 
its  large  comfortable  'basement  under 
the  barn,  its  apple  orchards.  There  is 
a  peace  and  quiet  that  we  do  not  know. 
Within  the  last  year  I  understand 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  sale  of 
tractors  in  that  vicinity,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  filling  silos  and  harrowing.  It 
appears  that  machinery  can  make  its 
way  anywhere,  even  over  these  stony 
hills.  If  tractors  can  rejuvenate  the 
old  cross-roads  and  rebuild  houses 
crumbling  on  their  doorsteps  along  the 
way  to  the  old  homstead  theirs  is  a 
noble  task. 

And  meanwhile,  we  wish  you  all  a 
happy  Thanksgiving  Day. 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Rotation  in  Forestry 

As  there  seems  to  be  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  the  germination  and  growth 
of  shrubs  and  trees  in  locations  where 
they  were  not  previously  known,  I  would 
like  to  state  facts  from  my  personal 
knowledge  where  it  would  seem  that  na¬ 
ture  practices  a  rotation  in  forestry.  My 
grandfather  came  to  the  town  of  Dans- 
Ville,  i  Steuben  Co.,  in  iWestern  New 
York  in  1816.  The  country  was  then 
largely  in  unbroken  wilderness,  the  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds  of  the  Indians,  who  came 
from  their  villages  in  the  Genesee  Valley 
to  secure  the  necessary  meat,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  numerous  flint  arrowheads 
found  where  the  ground  was  cleaned  and 
cultivated  by  the  whites,  but  that  early 
day  there  was  no  underbrush,  it  being 
kept  down  by  the  several  fires  set  by  the 
Indians  that  their  view  of  the  game  might 
not  thereby  be  obstructed.  I  am  80 
years  old,  and  in  my  youth  nearly  all 
large  trees  had  fire  marks  at  their  base. 
When  the  Indians  were  driven  out,  the 
fire  stopped,  and  young  trees  occupied 
the  ground.  There  is  quite  a  tract  of  the 
original  forest  still  standing,  a  portion 
of  which  was  part  of  my  father’s  farm, 
and  I  am  now  the  owner  and  know  the 
facts.  The  original  timber  was  oak, 
hickory  and  chestnut,  no  pine.  Among 
the  young  trees  that  came  up  were  white 
pine,  and  scattered  evenly  through  the 
forest ;  these  are  now  large  trees.  Thirty 
or  40  years  ago  hemlock  came  up  in  these 
woods  where  none  was  known  before. 
The  pine  stopped  germinating  and  young 
trees  6  in.  in  diameter  died.  Within  six 
years  I  have  noticed  seedling  pine  again. 
The  oak  and  chestnut  have  not  varied ; 
their  growth  has  remained  the  same, 
otherwise  there  is  a  rotation  of  pine,  hem¬ 
lock,  and  again  pine. 

The  mystery  is,  where  did  the  seed 
come  from  and  what  caused  it  to  germi¬ 
nate  at  a  particular  time?  The  theory 
of  distribution  by  the  wind  is  overthrown 
by  the  fact  that  seeds  carried  by  the  wind 
would  be  much  thicker  at  the  border  of 
the  wood  than  in  the  interior  which  is 
not  the  case.  The  nearest  hemlocks  were 
located  two  miles  east  over  a  range  of 
hills,  and  the  seeds  were  as  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  as  were  the  pine.  If  the  seed 
was  carried  by  birds  they  were  sown 
very  evenly,  and  that  does  not  account 
for  germination  at  a  particular  time. 

LORENZO  HULBURT. 


Killing  Carolina  Poplars 

If  W.  O.  S.,  who  writes,  on  page  1399, 
about  killing  Carolina  poplars,  will  let 
his  trees  stand  another  year,  and  in  the 
Spring,  when  fully  out  in  leaf,  girdle 
each  tree  2^  ft.  and  cut  them  in  the 
■Winter,  he  will  not  be  troubled  with 
sprouts  from  the  stumps.  farmer. 

New  York. 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


BU-lrfcHS 

INDIGESTION/ 

on  CENTS 

6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


E  LL-AN  S 

25$  and  7 5<f  Packages  Everywhere 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  wo  will  prepay  tha 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


$550  from 


25  Peach  Trees 


Away  up  in  Maine, 

C.  M.  Clark  sold  $550 
worth  of  fruit  from  25 
Barnes  Peach  Trees  in  one  season.  The 
outlook  is  bright  for  those  who  plant  now; 
and  we  have  husky,  clean  Trees  in  the  right 
varieties  for  the  Northeastern  States. 

Write,  stating  conditions;  we  will  advise 
as  to  varieties.  Ask  for  our  free  Fruit  Book . 
It  describes  our  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum 
and  Cherry  Trees.  Also  Bush  Fruits  and 
Strawberries  for  home  table  and  market. 
The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 

Pioneer  New  England  Nurserymen. 


STRAWBERRIES 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  grow  them.  Get  our 
Book  of  Berries  and  learn  how. 
Lots  of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  in¬ 
formation.  Just  the  kind  you  want.  38 
years  in  the  business.  No  other 
Book  like  it.  It’s  free. Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  W.  Main  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  Book  Free 

TOWNSEND’S  20th  Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties,  and  Cultural  Directions.  Valuable 
to  every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking, 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 


CRAPF  A  paying  cr°p-  Special  prices  for  fall 
“•  planting.  Send  us  your  want  list  of 
WIIUCC  trees,  grapes,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

w  1  ^  RANSOM  SEED  S  NURSERf  CO..  Box  2,  Geneva,  0, 


Phonograph  Records 

Make  your  own  on  wax  with  the 

HOMOPHONE 

Write  for  free  booklet  R 

HOMOPHONE  CO.  Newark,  N.  J. 


SAWDUST  BLOWER 


Get  circulars  and  special  low  prices,  Guaranteed  fir* 
years— Cash  or  Easy  Terms. 

HILL'CURTIS  CO  ,  1495  No.  Pitcher  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


FARM  FOR  SALE-330  Acres 

Six  miles  from  city.  60  acres  cultivated;  balance 
wood  and  pasture.  Brook,  Fruit,  Keeps  25  bead. 
New  10-room  house.  Cattle  and  horse  barns. 
Running  water  in  buildings.  Particulars  of 

GIL1JERT  S.  RAYMOND  Norwich,  Conn. 


The  Olivia  Sage  School  of  Practical  Nursing 

Offers  a  one-year’s-course  in  special  bedside  nursing  to 
a  limited  number  of  women.  Classes  are  formed  qunr- 
terly.  Pupils  receive  maintenance,  uniforms,  and  salary. 
For  information  apply  to  the  Director,  New  York  Intlr. 
mary  for  Women  and  Children,  321  E.15lhSt.,Nevr  YorkCity 


Cider  Apples  Wanted in  s“fC!lTo£ties  or 

JOHN  F.  WILKENS  PEEKSKILl,  N.'y.  Teh21-F-4 


nC  DUI  Blittman.limoodSla  .N.y.  DaiSam  rlllB  (flipping! 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.r  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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This  One  Engine 
Does  Every 
Farm  Job 


!*  I  set  out  to  build  a  farm  engine 
that  would  have  every  feature 
the  farmer  wanted  and  none  he 
didn’t  want.  It  has  now  been 
on  the  market  six  years.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  users  tell  me 
I’ve  succeeded.  I’m  proud  to 
have  this  engine  bear  my  name.'* 
— A.  Y.  Edwards 


EDWARDS 

FARM 

ENGINE 


rkable  Engine 


There  is  no  other  farm  engine 
like  it.  Simple  in  construction 
and  easy  to  operate.  It  is  only 
one  engine,  yet  it  takes  the 
place  of  six  engines.  It  will  give 
from  1 to  6  H.  P.,  yet  it  is  so 
light  that  two  men  can  carry  it 
easily.  Set  it  anywhere  and 
put  it  to  work. 

Change  Power 
as  Needed 

It  is  a  6  H.  P.  when  you  need 
6,  or  1  yi  H.  P.  when  you  need 
only  or  any  power  in  be¬ 
tween.  Fuel  consumption  in 
proportion  to  power  used  and 
remarkably  low  at  all  times. 
Adjustment  from  one  power  to 
another  is  instantaneous. 

Burns  Kerosene 

Operates  with  kerosene  or  gaso¬ 
line.  Easy  starting,  no  crank¬ 
ing.  The  greatest  gas  engine 


value  on  the  market.  And  you 
can  prove  all  of  these  statements 
to  your  own  satisfaction. 

What  Users  Say 
Ivan  L.  Blake,  of  Hannibal, 
New  York,  says:  "Only  engine 
economical  for  all  jobs.  I  run  a 
28-inch  cord  wood  saw,  a  24- 
inch  rip  saw,  a  washer,  a  pump, 
and  a  grinder,  and  it  sure  runs 
them  fine.  It  has  perfect  run¬ 
ning  balance,  and  it  sets  quiet 
anywhere.” 

Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Mani- 
toulan  Island,  Ontario,  says: 
"  Have  given  my  Edwards  four 
years*  steady  work  and  like  it 
fine.  It  uses  very  little  fuel.  I 
run  a  28-inch  cord  wood  saw, 
also  a  rip  saw,  8-inch  grinder, 
ensilage  cutter,  line  shaft  for 
shop,  churn,  washer,  separator 
and  pump.  Have  had  ten  other 
engines  and  the  Edwards  beats 
them  all.” 

Frank  Foell,  of  Cologne,  New 
Jersey,  says:  "It’s  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  own  an  Edwards  engine. 
I  run  a  wood  saw,  cement  mixer, 


threshing  machine,  etc.  Do 
work  for  my  neighbors.  Easy 
to  move  around  and  easy  to  run. 

I  would  not  have  any  other.” 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Now—  I  want  to  prove  my 
claims  to  you.  I  want  to  send 
you  an  Edwards  Engine  for  ab¬ 
solutely  free  trial.  Just  write 
your  name  and  address  on  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail.  I  will  send  at 
once  complete  details  about  my 
farm  engine  and  about  my  free 
trial  offer.  No  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Mail  coupon  now. 

EESDiE®^ 

I  Without  j°8Cription  of  yo« 

1  fnVmr^etails  of  your  free 
•  offer. 

I  . . 


safe  (  Safe  as  a  good  farm  mortgage 

and  far  more  convenient 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds 

Interest  Sure— Readily  Salable— Safe— Tax-free 

These  Bonds  are  equivalent  to  first  mortgages  on  improved 
farms  in  New  England,  NewYork  and  Newjersey— all  cultiva'ed 
by  their  owners.  The  twelve  powerful  Federal  Land  Banks  gui  t- 
antee  prompt  payment  of  interest  and  principal.  Can  be  had  in 
_  amounts  of  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1000  and  up.  For  details  write  to 

4V2%  I  The  FEDERAL  LAND  BAnk  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


A  SQUARE 


RAW 
FURS 


i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 
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Onr  price  lists 
don’t  show  the 
highest  prices, 
but  our  checks 
sent  in  exchange 
for  furs  have  more 
than  satisfied 
hundreds  in  the 
last  thirteen 
years.  Get  up  a 
sample  shipment, 
send  it  in  to  us,  the  check  you’ll  receive 
will  make  yon  another  one  of  our  depend¬ 
able  regulars.  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  the  check  and  your  furs  will  he 
shipped  back  to  you,  charges  paid  both 
ways.  A  square  deal  is  yours  for  the 
trying  —  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 
In  the  meantime 

FREE  for  the  asking — our  price  lists, 
shipping  tags,  instructions  and  a  list  of 
our  satisfied  trapper  friends.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  do. 

SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO.  Inc. 
159  West  25th  St.  New  York 


I 


I 

I 

I 


FURS 

•tc.,  free. 


We  need  for  Mfgr.  purposes,  Mink,  Skunk, 
Coon,  Rats  and  Foxes.  We  pay  regular  Deal- 
ei  s’  prices  and  assortment.  Price  list,  tag*, 
O.  FERRIS  A-  CO.  Chatham,  N.Y. 


LOOK! 
ONLY, 


Direct 

from 

Factory 


_  Think  of  it !  the  well-known 

high  grade  Peerless  Fence  sold  for  as  low  as  17c  a  rod; 
it’B  because  we  now  sell  direct  from  factory  at  fac¬ 
tory  prices.  This  means  a  big  saving  for  farmers 
everywhere.  Write  for  free  104  page  catalog  of  Fence, 
Farm  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing,  Paints 
— the  low  prices  will  astonish  you — save  you  40%. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  PENCE  CO.  6 
D.p 1 4306  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
F.ctorl.a  at  Cl.veland,  Ohio,  Adrian,  Mich..  Memphis.  Tswwi 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.^Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


Trappers  and  Collectors— don’t  be  satisfied 
with  low  prices.  If  you  want  big  money, 
ship  to  the  big  market.  A  trial  will  convince 
you  that  it  pays  to  ship  to  BLUSTEIN  in 
New  York— the  gateway  to  the  fur  markets 
of  the  world. 


GET  10%  to  20%  MORE 

We  pay  more  for  furs  than  other  houses  because 
of  our  great  New  York  and  foreign  markets.  We 
charge  no  commission— saving  you  another  6%  to 
1 10%.  If  requested,  we  will  hold  furs  separate,  and 
quote  you  our  best  prices.  If  not  satisfactory,  we 
will  return  your  furs  at  our  expense. 

’  ■■  MB  ■■  Send  for  latest  New  York  price 
jifi  M  lists,  market  news  and  shipping 

[fit  tags.  All  sent  free.  Write  today 

|  |  ■■■  hi  — our  prices  will  surprise  you. 

David  Blustein  &  Bro. 

1  76  W.  27th  St.  New  York  City 


TRAPPERS 

Your  Mink,  Coon,  Rats  and  Foxes  will 
bring  good  prices  this  season.  Good  grad¬ 
ing  is  more  important,  however,  than  good 
prices.  You  can  get  both  and  have  your 
shipment  held  separate  if  you  ship  to 

JAS.  P.  ELLIS 

34-36  MILL  STREET 

MIDDLETOWN  NEW  YORK 

Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


SKUNK 


We  pay  highest  cash  prices 
for  ail  staple  furs — Skunk, 
Mink,  Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Red 
Fox.  Fancy  furs  a  specialty, 
including  Silver  and  Cross 
Fox,  Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Est. 
1870.  Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy 
are  now  bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America, 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  6  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.Y.  Dept.  28 


Things  to  Eat 


Suggestions  for  the  Holiday  Feast 

For  the  beginning  of  the  meal,  sliced 
canned  pineapple  with  a  candied  cherry 
on  each  dish,,  makes  a  delicious  starter 
and  lends  a  bit  of  color,  as  do  halves  of 
grapefruit.  Then  there  are  the  fruit 
cocktails,  which  give  a  table  a  banquet 
air  when  served  in  true  cocktail  style. 

If  one  wants  soup  it  should  not  be  a 
thick,  heavy  one;  clam  or  oyster  broth 
served  in  bouillon  cups  with  a  spoonful 
of  whipped  cream  on  top,  or  tomato 
bouillon,  or  any  of  the  cream  vegetable 
soups,  if  daintily  made,  are  delicious, 
with  crisped  crackers,  little  cucumber 
pickles,  olives,  and  celery  as  accessories. 
Entrees  are  no  longer  thought  needful ; 
since  the  war  most  people  have  found  that 
a  six-course  dinner  will  supply  quite 
enough  to  satisfy  even  the  most  ardent  of 
appetites,  thus  simplifying  both  prepara¬ 
tions  and  serving. 

What  is  the  holiday  roast  to  be,  is  an 
all-important  question.  The  traditional 
turkey,  or  time-honored  goose,  a  crisp  pig, 
or  a  savory  duck  or  chicken?  Roast 
guinea  fowls  are  excellent  eating ;  a  ham 
baked  in  cider,  served  with  jellied  apples, 
would  be  something  different. 

A  salad  of  some  kind  always  seems  nec¬ 
essary  ;  endive  and  celery  with  a  few 
rings  of  red  pimento,  all  mixed  well  with 
a  good  French  dressing,  and  mayonnaise 
pipped  over  it,  makes  a  lovely  salad.  To¬ 
matoes  and  green  peppers  with  endive  or 
lettuce,  or  cabbage  with  the  red  and  green 
peppers  for  color,  are  nice  combinations. 
As  for  vegetables,  one  has  such  a  wide 
variety  to  choose  from  there  need  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  right  ones.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  desserts ;  plum  pudding, 
mince  pie,  and  Christmas  fruit  cake,  are 
the  good  old-time  stand-bys ;  then  there 
are  any  number  of  newer  concoctions  in 
the  way  of  frozen  sweets  to  choose  from. 

Roast  Goose  with  Bread  and  Apple 
Dressing. — Select  a  green  goose,  one  that 
weighs  about  4  or  5  lbs.  Before  stuffing 
remove  all  the  fat  that  can  be  reached 
from  the  outside  and  under  the  skin.  This 
may  be  saved  and  tried  out.  Wash  the 
bird  inside  and  out  and  wipe  dry.  Sea¬ 
son  on  the  inside  with  salt  and  pepper. 
For  the  dressing,  cook  two  chopped  onions 
in  one  tablespoon  of  hot  drippings,  then 
add  one  quart  of  finely  chopped  apples. 
Cover  four  cups  of  stale  bread  crumbs 
with  cold  water  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
drain,  pressing  out  as  much  of  the  water 
as  possible,  and  add  the  crumbs  to  the 
onion  and  apples  with  one  well-beaten 
egg,  one  teaspoon  of  salt,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  nutmeg,  one-eighth  of  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  pepper  and  paprika,  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  minced  parsley,  and  mix  well. 
Fill  the  goose  with  the  dressing  and  sew 
up.  Push  back  skin  and  cut  off  neck. 
In  the  skin  place  two  cored  appes,  cut 
into  quarters,  and  tie  the  skin  over  them. 
Put  the  goose  on  its  breast  on  a  rack  in 
a  roasting  pan,  dredge  well  with  sea¬ 
soned  flour,  and  set  in  an  extra  hot  oven 
to  roast.  When  it  begins  to  brown,  pour 
a  pint  of  boiling  water  in  the  pan,  and 
every  15  minutes  baste,  dredging  with  the 
seasoned  flour,  after  each  basting.  Cook 
two  or  three  hours,  or  until  tender,  lift 
out  on  a  hot  platter,  skim  off  the  fat  in 
the  pan,  add  boiling  water,  thicken  and 
strain.  Serve  with  the  goose  tart  apple¬ 
sauce  or  jellied  apples. 

Roast  Pig. — In  selecting  a  pig  for 
roasting  secure  a  fat  one  not  more  than 
five  weeks  old.  Wash  the  pig  thoroughly 
inside  and  out,  paying  special  attention 
to  the  eye  sockets  and  throat.  Rinse  in 
plenty  of  cold  water  and  wipe  dry.  Rub 
the  inside  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  little 
powdered  sage.  Make  plenty  of  good 
bread  dressing,  and  add  to  it  one  large 
apple  chopped  fine,  a  little  sweet  mar¬ 
joram,  powdered  sage,  and  a  speck  of 
mace.  In  stuffing,  press  the  body  as  full 
as  possible,  then  fasten  with  strong,  deep 
stitches.  Roll  the  legs,  and  cap  the  ears 
with  oiled  paper.  Bend  the  forefeet  un¬ 
der  the  body  and  push  the  hind  ones  back¬ 
ward,  fastening  them  in  place  with  wood¬ 
en  skewers.  Place  the  pig  on  the  rack  in 
the  roasting  pan,  rub  all  over  with  well- 
seasoned  flour,  and  cover  with  a  few  thin 
slices  of  salt  pork.  Put  a  piece  of  wood 
or  a  large  empty  spool  between  the  teeth 
to  keep  the  mouth  open,  and  set  in  a  very 
hot  oven ;  as  it  begins  to  bake  baste  fre¬ 
quently  with  the  drippings  in  the  pan ; 
if  there  should  not  be  sufficient,  use  one- 
half  cup  of  butter  melted  in  one  cup  of 
boiling  water,  or  a  little  olive  oil  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  butter.  A  pig  of 
medium  size  will  require  from  two  to 
three  hours  to  bake.  When  ready  to 
serve  it  should  be  delectably  crisp  and 
brown.  Send  to  the  table  on  a  bed  of 
crisp  cress  or  endive,  with  a  red  apple  in 
its  mouth,  and  a  string  of  red  cranberries 
around  its  neck. 

Roast  Chicken  with  Sausage  Dressing. 
— Singe,  draw  and  clean  a  4-lb.  chicken. 
Mix  two  cups  of  stale  bread  crumbs,  2 
lbs.  of  fresh,  well-seasoned  sausage  meat, 
one  tablespoon  of  lemon  juice,  and  enough 
hot  water  to  moisten  it,  and  stuff  the 
fowl,  sew  it  up  well,  rub  all  over  with 
softened  butter  and  seasoning.  Cover  the 
breast,  legs  and  tips  of  wings  with  oiled 
paper,  and  place  on  the  rack  in  the  roast¬ 
ing  pan,  and  put  into  an  extra  hot  oven. 
Make  a  basting  preparation  by  melting 
one-half  cup  of  butter  in  one  of  boiling 
water,  and  baste  every  15  minutes.  Have 


ready  1  lb.  of  small  pork  sausages  in  cas¬ 
ings,  and  a  few  minutes  before  the  fowl 
is  ready  to  remove  from  the  oven,  prick 
them  on  all  sides  with  a  large  needle,  fas¬ 
ten  each  link  together  with  a  wooden 
toothpick,  add  a  few  tablespoons  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  cook  slowly  until  done. 
Serve  these  around  the  chicken. 

Roast  Duck  with  Giblet  Sauce. — Pre¬ 
pare  a  nice-sized  duck,  not  too  fat,  for 
roasting.  Peel  a  half  dozen  medium¬ 
sized  onions,  cut  them  into  quarters,  cov¬ 
er  _  with  boiling  water,  and  bring  to  the 
boiling  point,  then  drain  and  chop,  and 
cook  for  five  minutes  in  hot  fat ;  add  to 
the  onion  two  cups  of  mashed  potatoes, 
half  a  teaspoon  of  powdered  sage,  one- 
half  cup  of  stale  bread  crumbs',  pepper 
and  salt.  Stuff  the  duck,  rub  a  little  fat 
over  the  surface,  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  roast,  basting  often.  For  the 
sauce,  boil  giblets,  neck  and  tips  of  wings 
together  until  tender,  add  one  tablespoon 
of  finely  minced  onion  and  cook  a  few 
minutes  longer.  Pour  off  liquid  in  pan 
in  which  the  duck  was  roasted,  let  it 
stand  for  a  few  minutes,  then  skim  off 
the  fat,  and  return  this  to  the  pan,  and 
brown  with  two  tablespoons  of  flour,  and 
add  two  cups  of.  stock  in  which  the  gib¬ 
lets,  neck  and  tips  of  wings  have  been 
cooked.  Cook  five  minutes,  season  and 
strain,  then  add  giblets,  finely  chopped. 

Roast  Guinea  Fowl. — Prepare  two 
guinea  fowls,  season,  and  lard  the  breast 
with  thin  slices  of  salt  pork,  and  roast  in 
a  moderate  oven  until  nicely  browned. 
Mix  with  the  gravy  half  a  cup  of  green 
grape  jelly,  the  juice  and  shredded  rind 
of  half  an  orange,  and  a  little  pepper. 
Pour  into  a  gravy  boat.  Remove  the 
strips  of  pork  from  the  breast,  and  serve 
the  birds  on  cress,  or  surround  with  but¬ 
tered  peas. 

Ham  Baked  with  Cider. — (Wash  and 
scrub  a  ham  in  warm  water ;  soak  over 
night.  In  the  morning  put  over  the  fire 
in  cold  water,  enough  to  cover  it  well,  and 
bring  to  the  boiling  point,  and  cook  four 
or  five  hours,  or  until  tender.  Cool  in  the 
liquor  in  which  it  was  cooked ;  remove 
the  skin  carefully,  that  the  outside  of  the 
ham  may  present  a  nice  smooth  surface ; 
then  put  in  the  roasting  pan ;  cover  with 
one  cup  of  brown  sugar,  one  teaspoon  of 
pepper,  and  add  one  cup  of  cider.  Bake 
in  a  very  hot  oven  one  hour,  basting 
often.  When  browned  well  all  over,  re¬ 
move  to  a  hot  platter,  and  add  to  the 
liquor  in  the  pan  another  cup  of  cider,  or 
one-half  cup  of  cider  and  one-half  of  hot 
water,  and  thicken  with  two  tablespoons 
of  flour. 

Either  plain  apple  sauce  or  jellied  ap¬ 
ples  ean  be  served  with  the  goose  or 
roast  pig.  A  plain  apple  sauce  is  much 
more  toothsome  if  the  apples  are  cooked 
with  the  skins  on.  Take  apples  sound  all 
through,  with  a  nice  clear  red  skin ;  wash, 
cut  into  quarters  without  removing  the 
skins;  core  and  slice;  then  put  into  a 
porcelain-lined  kettle  with  just  enough 
boiling  water  to  cover  them,  and  cook 
until  very  soft;  cool  and  rub  through  a 
wire  sieve.  Add  sugar  to  suit  the  tart¬ 
ness  of  the  fruit,  return  to  the  fire  and 
let  simmer  for  10  minutes  longer.  When 
cold  you  will  have  a  delicious  flavored 
sauce,  thick  and  pink. 

For  jellied  apples  pare  and  core  six 
or  eight  medium-sized  mellow  apples,  per¬ 
fectly  sound  and  round.  Remove  the  core 
from  the  blow  end,  then  make  a  syrup 
with  one  cup  of  sugar  and  two  cups  of 
boiling  water,  and  cook  the  apples  in  this 
until  tender  through  and  through.  Lift 
out  on  a  platter,  or  have  large  custard 
cups,  place  a  candied  cherry  or  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  stiff  jelly  in  the  center  of  each 
cup,  and  above  this  carefully  an  apple. 
To  the  syrup  add  two  tablespoons  of  the 
jelly ;  there  should  be  two  cups  of  the 
syrup.  Re-heat,  and  pour  over  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  granulated  gelatin,  softened  in 
a  little  cold  water;  stir  thoroughly  until 
the  gelatin  is  dissolved,  then  pour  over 
the  apples.  Chill  and  serve  unmolded. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 


Canning  Chicken 

I  have  canned  chicken  for  many  years. 
At  first  I  cooked  enough  to  make  it  easy 
to  remove  from  bone,  but  for  several 
years  I  have  used  the  following  method : 
Joint  chicken,  cut  breast  through  center 
crosswise,  and  if  large  cut  upper  portion 
lengthwise,  using  a  cleaver  or  hatchet  for 
this.  In  the  bottom  of  each  quart  jar  put 
one  teaspoon  of  salt,  then  pack  chicken  in, 
trying  to  get  as  much  as  possible  in  each 
jar.  Add  no  water;  just  chicken  and 
salt.  Put  on  new  rubber  rings,  and  per¬ 
fect  tops ;  put  one  wire  over  top  if  you 
use  easy-seal  jars;  if  Mason  jars,  screw 
not  quite  tight.  Have  a  rack  of  some 
kind  to  keep  jars  from  bottom  of  boiler, 
and  if  you  haven’t  enough  jars  to  fill  boil¬ 
er.  fill  some  with  water  and  put  in  to  keep 
filled  jars  from  upsetting  while  boiling. 
Use  water  enough  to  come  2  or  3  in.  over 
top  of  jars.  Boil  one  and  one-half  hours, 
counting  from  the  time  the  water, really 
begins  to  boil,  then  seal  tightly,  return  to 
boiler  and  boil  two  hours  longer.  Test 
for  leakage,  and  if  any  is  found  put  on 
another  rubber  and  return  to  boiler  a 
short  time.  This  seldom  happens  if  a 
good  grade  of  rubbers  is  used.  Of  course 
the  boiler  is  to  be  kept  covered,  c.  m.  w. 
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Why  you  should 


Knit  Underwear  Protects 
Your  Health 

Because,  being  knitted,  of  soft- 

spun  yarns,  it  is  porous  and  keeps 
a  thin  layer  of  warm  air  next  your  body, 
so  protects  you  from  sudden  chilling. 

Because  you  can  select  a  weight  that 
suits  your  needs — medium  for  early  fall 
—heavy  for  winter.  And  when  you  do 
perspire, the  moisture  is  quickly  absorbed 
and  evaporated;  your  body  stays  dry 
and  you  are  less  likely  to  catch  cold. 

Knit  Underwear  is 
Comfortable 

It  is  elastic,  “gives”  freely,  never  binds 
—fits  well  and  your  outer  garments  fit 
better  over  its  snug  surface. 

There’s  a  style,  a  weight,  a  fabric  that’s 
just  right  for  your  comfort  and  health 
this  fall  and  winter. 

Made  in  every  style  and  every  weight 
for  every  member  of  the  family. 

^0r  booklet,  First  Principles  of 
Underwear  and  Health”.  It’s  free. 

Address  ROY  A.  CHENEY,  Sec’y, 

6;  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ASSOCIATED  KNIT  UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA 


/CANVAS  COVERS \ 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Protect  your  machines,  wagons  and  tools  from  the  sun 
and  storms  and  they  will  last  twice  as  long.  We  make 
canvus  covers  of  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices  today 

BOWMAN  .  DURHAM  -  KOBRINS,  Inc' 
Dept.  R,  26  Front  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

’MilderCMusteroie 
for  Small  Children 

Thousands  of  mothers  tell  us 
they  would  not  be  without 
Children’s  Musterole,  the  new 
and  milder  form  of  good  old 
Musterole  especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  on  babies  and 
small  children. 

In  the  dead  of  night,  when  they  are 
awakened  by  the  warning,  croupy 
cough,  they  rub  the  clean,  white  oint¬ 
ment  gently  over  the  child’s  throat 
and  chest  and  then  go  back  to  bed. 

Children’s  Musterole,  like  regular 
Musterole,  penetrates  the  skin  with  a 
warming  tingle  and  goes  quickly  to  the 
seat  of  the  trouble. 

It  does  not  blister  like  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  mustard  plaster  and  it  is  not 
messy  to  apply. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard,  it 
takes  the  kink  out  of  stiff  necks,  makes 
sore  throats  well,  stops  croupy  coughs 
and  colds.  In  jars,  35c. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Alan’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  SI. 50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker.  333 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


A  Transplanted  Woman  Talks 


The  little  spruce  tree  was  brought  from 
where  it  grew,  300  miles  north  of  where 
it  now  stands  on  our  lawn.  It  started 
life  in  a  dim  spot,  shaded  by  other 
spruces,  an  occasional  hemlock  and  a 
clump  of  lovely  white  birch.  Its  roots 
were  in  moss,  decaying  leaves  and  fine 
sand,  between  two  large  stones  in  a  cow 
pasture.  Now  it  stands  unshaded  on  the 
lawn  in  clay  and  loam — a  strange  mix¬ 
ture  of  soil  and  subsoil  which  was  strewn 
about  when  excavation  was  made  for 
building.  Everything  about  its  environ¬ 
ment  is  new  and  strange,  yet  it  is  trying 
to  adapt  itself  and  has  a  cheerful  air  as 
if  it  meant  to  do  its  best  away  from  all 
that,  from  earliest  remembrance,  it  has 
known  and  enjoyed. 

fThe  little  tree  and  I  are  in  deepest 
sympathy,  for  we  came  together  from  that 
same  farm  300  long  miles  to  the  north, 
and  together  we  are  striving  to  adjust 
ourselves  to  new  conditions  and  new 
necessities.  Shall  success  crown  the 
transplanted  tree’s  efforts  and  leave  trans¬ 
planted  me  a  failure?  I  trust  not.  The 
tree  came  because  I  brought  it,  and  I 
came  because  a  bungling  surgical  opera¬ 
tion  left  the  man  of  the  house  unfitted 
for  the  stooping,  lifting  and  heavy  work 
of  the  farm,  and  because  the  children 
must  be  in  school,  which  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  when  we  lived  three  miles  from  the 
nearest  one.  One  can  guess  with  how 
much  interest  we  read  of  Mrs.  D.  B.  P.’s 
efforts  to  establish  a  school  near  at  hand, 
and  how  whole-heartedly  we  rejoice  in  its 
evident  success. 


Test  This  Out 

for  Yourself — 

MANY  people  who  drink  coffee  regularly  are 
troubled  with  insomnia;  or  they  feel  nervous, 
“headachy,”  or  suffer  from  indigestion. 

It  may  be  hard  for  such  men  and  women  to  believe 
that  coffee  is  responsible  for  the  way  they  feel.  Be¬ 
cause  they  have  always  drunk  coffee,  it  hardly  seems 
possible  that  this  old  habit  could  cause  trouble. 

But  there  is  one  sure  way  to  find  out  whether  cof¬ 
fee  is  harming  you.  Just  stop  its  use  for  a  week  or  so, 
and  drink  Postum. 

Postum  is  a  pure  cereal  beverage — absolutely  free 
*rom  caffeine,  the  drug  in  coffee,  which  disturbs  the 
health  and  comfort  of  many. 


The  farm  and  farm  life  are  dear  to  my 
children,  and  they  will  call  no  other  place 
home,  so  the  little  tree  and  I  are  not  the 
only  transplanted  ones.  The  little  girls 
find  many  difficulties  in  adjusting  their 
own  roots  to  new  soil  and  their  tendrils 
to  new  supports. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  teacher  in  the 
movies,  or  on  the  stage,  or  in  a  comic 
strip?  If  so,  I’ll  venture  she  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  typical  old  maid  with  spec¬ 
tacles,  side  curls  and  a  costume  in  the 
fashion  of  at  least  40  years  ago.  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  teacher  like  that  in  real 
life?  Ten  teachers  pass  our  house  daily 
on  their  way  to  the  school  two  blocks 
away.  Only  two  of  them  hav’e  long  hair. 
The  rest  have  bobbed  hair  blowsed  about 
all  over  their  head  and  in  their  eyes  as 
they  go  hatless  to  school.  There  are 
three  of  them,  who,  if  they  use  rouge  an<: 
powder,  do  it  so  skillfully  that  it  is  not 
evident.  There  are  three  of  them  who 
wear  sensible,  business-like  dresses  and 
footwear.  The  rest  exploit  the  latest 
styles  and  devices  in  their  entire  ward¬ 
robe.  They  pay  an  entire  month’s  sal¬ 
ary  for  a  coat,  and  they  are  deluged  each 
month  with  bills  for  all  sorts  of  clothing 
and  accessories,  and  so  I  wonder  if  they 
are  fitted  to  inculcate  the  virtues  which 
we  would  wish  our  children  to  possess. 

Last  week  we  asked  the  teacher  of  our 
youngest  to  stop  for  lunch  with  us.  She 
is  a  charming,  friendly  spirited  girl,  and 
I  believe  a  good  teacher,  but  she  struck  a 
wrong  note  with  my  young  daughter  when 
she  mentioned,  “I  spent  a  whole  Summer 
on  a  farm  once,”  then  added  with  amused 
flippancy,  “and  that  was  one  Summer  too 
many.” 

Upheld  by  the  consciousness  of  their 
youth  and  strength,  and  the  assurance 
that  comes  with  being  well  clothed  to  the 
outward  eye,  they  are  more  than  a  match 
for  any  gray-haired  unfashionably  dressed 
parent.  In  fact,  we  might  as  well  rec¬ 
ognize  the  folly  of  argument  or  discus¬ 
sion.  Place  your  thumb  on  a  well-inflat¬ 
ed  tire.  You  may  be  able  to  press  it  in¬ 
ward  a  hit.  It  politely  yields  slightly  to 
your  pressure,  but  remove  your  thumb 
and  you  find  you  have  made  not  the 
slightest  impression.  That  is  the  way  I 
always  feel  when  talking  with  the  self- 
assured  members  of  a  newer  generation. 
That  is  the  feeling  I  had  in  the  presence 
of  my  eight-year-old’s  instructor  when 
the  conversation  turned  to  consolidation 
of  schools.  There  in  my  verbal  pocket  I 
had  all  of  the  “Young  Potato  Grower’s” 
flawless  arguments,  but  not  one  could  I 
use,  knowing  full  well  that  they  would 
bounce  ofi'  the  rubber-tired  surface  of  her 
own  satisfaction.  It  ill  behooved  me  to 
cite  the  fact  that  in  my  own  high  school 
class  all  the  scholastic  honors  were  won 
by  boys  and  girls  who  came  from  rural 
schools  and  lacked  all  the  advantages  of 
early  training  in  the  grades,  for  she  had 
taught  in  a  consolidated  school  in  which 
there  were  pupils  who,  had  they  been  left 
to  their  little  one-room  school  in  the 
country,  might  never  have  seen  a  train! 
►She  herself  does  not  realize  it,  but  she  is 
laboring  under  the  handicap  (?)  of  never 
having  seen  an  ocean  liner.  In  the  face 
of  such  argument  of  what  avail  would 
be  my  firm  conviction  that  I  would  rather 
my  little  girls  should  keep  their  purity  of 
mind  and  simple  manners,  i  i  A'hisfcieat- 
ed  by  the  modern  advantage?  l<e  grade 
school,  and  uncontaminated  by  the  pro¬ 
miscuous  herding  night  and  morning  into 
an  over-crowded  school  bus,  than  to  have 
daily  lessons  in  music,  drawing  and  more 
or  less  practical  domestic  science?  This 
was  not  intended  as  an  argument  for  or 
aginst  consolidated  schools — merely  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  reason  why  mature  wis¬ 
dom  perforce  must  walk  in  silence,  and  to 
hint  at  the  reason  of  my  consent  to  being 
transplanted  rather  than  endure  the  anx¬ 
iety  which  would  follow  living  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  place  where  my  daughters 
must  spend  the  daylight  hours  of  every 
Winter  day.  transplanted.  "  | 


After  a  week  or  two  on  Postum,  you  will  sleep 
better  and  feel  better;  then  your  own  good  judgment 
should  decide  whether  you  go  back  to  coffee  or  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  Road  to  Wellville  with  Postum. 

Sold  by  grocers  everywhere I 


Postum 


for  Health 


€« 


There9s  a  Reason 


99 


Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in  two  forms: 
Instant  Postum  [in  tins]  prepared  in¬ 
stantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of 
boiling  water.  Postum  Cereal  [in  pack¬ 
ages]  for  those  who  prefer  the  flavor 
brought  out  by  boiling  fully  20  minutes. 
The  cost  of  either  form  is  about  one-half 
cent  a  cup. 


A  Man  Who  is  Deaf  Has  Many  Strange  Experiences 

Some  are  amusing  while  others  are  pathetic  and  some¬ 
times  even  tragic. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood  has  been  deaf  for  years  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  marveled  at  his  cheerful  disposition 
and  his  ability  to  lead  such  an  active  life  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  defective  hearing.  Mr.  Collingwood  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  new  book  that  gives  many  interesting  insights  into 
the  life  of  one  who  is  hard  of  hearing. 

Adventures  In  Silence 

It  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures 
that  the  writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to 
hear.  It  pictures  the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
hear  the  voice  of  their  friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the 
laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in  an  interesting  way, 
many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have  noticed 
about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst 
of  temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story 
that  only  Mr.  Collingwood  can  write. 

The  book  contains  288  pages  and  is  beautifully  bound  in 
cloth.  The  price  is  only  $1.  Just  send  a  bill,  check  or 
money  order  today  and  the  book  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Part  I. 

As  I  go  about  the  world  I  find  people 
who  delight  in  taking  a  shot  at  the  Pil¬ 
grim  Fathers — the  real  inventors  of 
Thanksgiving!  I  cannot  make  out  just 
what  is  back  of  all  this  hatred.  These 
critics  buy  a  turkey  if  they  can  afford  it, 
and  sometimes  if  they  cannot,  and  they 
call  the  family  together  for  a  feast — if 
there  is  any  family  with  any  “tie  that 
binds” — but  they  do  not  like  the  Pilgrims ! 
Ihave  one  friend  in  particular  who  likes 
to  stand  with  his  back  to  the  open  fire 
and  express  himself  freely. 

“Your  Pilgrim  Fathers,”  he  says,  “were 
the  greatest  bluffers  that  ever  lived,  and 
the  most  successful  bluffers,  too.  The  en¬ 
tire  history  of  the  world  cannot  show  any 
greater  historical  bluff  than  that  started 
at  Plymouth.  Your  Plymouth  Rock 
friends  never  did  a  thing  that  was  su¬ 
perior  to  things  done  in  hundreds  of 
other  colonies,  but  they  were  good  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  got  their  names  into  history. 
Their  Thanksgiving  is  the  biggest  bluff 
of  all.  The  day  is  usually  gray  and  dis¬ 
mal.  The  air  is  filled  with  mist  and  sad¬ 
ness.  The  young  people  may  think  it  a 
day  of  joy,  but  any  man  of  middle  age 
knows  better.  It  is  the  saddest  day  of 
the  year  for  them,  but  what  bluffers  they 
are  as  they  unhinge  their  long,  serious 
faces  and  pretend  to  be  gay  and  thank¬ 
ful.  They  know  better.  You  can’t  tell 
me  of  an"  actual  case  where  a  purebred 
Yankee  ever  showed  any  genuine  feeling 
or  emotion  on  Thanksgiving  —  or  any 
other  day,  for  that  matter!” 

I  do  not  know  just  what  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  or  their  descendants  have  done 
to  this  man,  but  he  really  seems  to  be¬ 
lieve  just  what  he  says.  I  never  try  to 
argue  with  him,  any  more  than  I  would 
with  those  people  who  claim  that  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  was  a  very  inferior  and 
much  over-rated  character — merely  the 
product  of  a  successful  historical  myth  or 
bluff.  What’s  the  use  of  arguing  over 
such  things?  When  my  friend  stops  for 
breath  I  only  say : 

“Say,  old  man,  eat  a  Baldwin  apple 
and  forget  it!” 

He  is  always  ready  to  eat  the  apple  at 
least ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

But  now,  while  argument  over  such 
things  is  useless,  we  may  all  find  some  ad¬ 
vantage  in  thinking  it  over.  We  shall 
find  that  we  are  all  inclined  to  make  snap 
judgments,  or  fail  to  show  any  real  judg¬ 
ment  at  all.  A  snap  judgment  means  a 
decision  from  insufficient  evidence.  We 
see  or  hear  one  side  of  a  thing,  and  make 
up  our  minds  without  bothering  with  any 
other  side.  The  revert  of  this  is  where 
we  decided  from  some  old  prejudice 
or  inherited  feeling  which  we  mistake  for 
argument.  My  friend  has  made  a  snap 
judgment  about  Thanksgiving,  yet  he  will 
claim  that  I  argue  from  prejudice  or  sec¬ 
tional  inheritance.  At  any  rate,  most  of 
us  are  guilty  of  one  or  both  forms  of  In¬ 
fluencing  the  mind.  I  thought  of  this  as  I 
went  to  bed  the  night  before  election.  It 
was  a  typical  “mean”  Jersey  night — for  I 
can  tell  you  that  while  Miss  New  Jersey 
can  put  more  happiness  into  her  smile  on 
a  fresh  June  day,  she  can  also  present 
the  meanest  and  most  discouraging  face 
in  bleak  November — if  she  really  tries. 
She  is  a  variable  character — and  therein 
lies  p-'rt  of  her  charm,  but  when  the  fog 
rises  up  from  the  salt  marsh  and  meets 
the  air  from  the  Delaware  River  on  the 
hills — well,  my  friend  is  at  his  best  in  his 
mental  picture  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
When  this  dull,  cold,  raw  mist  comes  at 
election  time  the  Republicans  call  it 
“Democratic  weather,”  and  the  Demo¬ 
crats  cannot  find  any  name  strong  enough 
to  describe  it  properly.  There  was  not 
very  much  at  issue  in  our  local  election, 
but*  I  remember  thinking  as  I  went  off  to 
sleep  that  probably  not  over  15  per  cent 
of  our  voters  would  cast  a  really  inde¬ 
pendent  ballot.  About  all  that  most  of 
us  do  is  to  use  our  pencil  on  a  ballot 
which  has  been  selected  for  us.  We  know 
little  or  nothing  about  the  people  we  vote 
for,  and  having  voted  we  go  about  our 
business  and  leave  these  candidates  to  do 
as  they  like — or  more  likely  jump  when 
some  man  “higher  up”  pulls  a  string. 
And  like  thousands  of  other  voters.  I 
thought  this  out,  and  in  answer  to  the 
question  “What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?”  could  only  say  “I  guess  I’ll  go  to 
sleep.” 

It  was  nearly  one  o’clock  when  I  felt 
someone  pulling  at  me.  and  I  arousert 
with  a  start,  feeling  that  some  important 
event  had  started.  Mother  led  me  to  the 
window,  and  we  looked  out  upon  our 
neighbor’s  cornfield.  It  is  just  over  the 
stone  wall  from  our  peach  orchard.  The 
corn  had  been  cut  and  shocked.  There 
are  several  large  apple  trees  in  the  field, 
well  filled  with  fruit.  Out  among  the 
shocks  of  corn  w7ere  several  moving  lights. 
There  were  at  least  two  lanterns  and  a 
-flashlight.  They  moved  about  from  shock 
to  shock,  pausing  now  and  then  under  the 
apple  trees.  At  times  they  would  move 
off  toward  the  henhouse  and  then  come 
back  to  the  corn.  Now  and  then  we 
caught  the  dim  shadow  of  a  man  evident¬ 
ly  carrying  a  bag.  Here  was  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  gang  of  robbers  such .  as  we 
have  often  heard  of.  They  come  in  cars 
with  bags  and  boxes,  capture  anything 


they  can  find,  from  corn  to  chickens,  and 
are  off  in  their  cars  at  the  first  warning. 
This  gang  seemed  to  be  pulling  ears  of 
corn  from  the  shocks  and  filling  bags  with 
apples — and  we  were  silent  witnesses  of 
this  thieving.  What  should  we  do?  If 
Cherry-top  had  been  here  I  should  have 
had  him  put  blank  shells  in  his  shotgun, 
creep  up  to  the  edge  of  the  field  and  fire 
into  the  air.  Some  of  you  may  criticize 
me  for  not  firing  directly  at  those  lan¬ 
terns,  but  I  want  to  be  exactly  sure  of 
what  I  am  doing  before  1  take  any 
chance  on  shooting  a  man.  While  I  was 
hesitating ,  those  lanterns  grouped  to¬ 
gether  as  if  the  robbers  were  holding  some 
sort  of  consultation.  Then  they  quickly 
marched  to  the  road  with  their  burdens, 
piled  their  plunder  into  the  car  and 
moved  swiftly  away  down  the  road.  I 
went  back  to  bed,  not  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  part  we  had  played  in  watching 
the  robbery  and  letting  the  thieves  escape. 
Along  toward  noon  of  election  day,  as  we 
were  hauling  apples  down  from  the  or¬ 
chard,  two  men  from  the  next  farm 
stopped  in  to  see  us. 

“Well,  we  got  three  last  night !” 

“Three  what?” 

“Three  skunks— in  that  next  field !” 

The  mystery  was  explained !  It  wasn  t 


a  case  of  robbery  at  all.  We  had  not  been 
silent  observers  of  the  operations  of  a 
gang  of  Jersey  highwaymen.  They  were 
just  skunk  hunters,  going  from  shock  to 
shock,  with  a  dog.  It  was  an  entirely 
legitimate  business,  yet,  gazing  out 
through  the  darkness  with  minds  well 
filled  with  stories  of  midnight  attack  and 
hold-up,  we  had  thought  we  were  looking 
upon  a  real  crime!  Suppose  one  of  us 
had  gone  out  and  fired  into  that  company 
of  skunk  hunters?  As  Mother  and  I 
drove  to  the  polls  to  deposit  our  “honest 
ballot”  (without  knowing  just  how  hon¬ 
est  it  was)  we  smiled  at  each  other,  and 
were  thankful  that  we  did  not  act  on  one¬ 
sided  evidence  of  crime. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Now  the  truth  is  that  the  world  is  full 
of  honest  skunk  hunters.  Their  business 
may  not  always  be  pleasing  to  the  nose, 
yet  many  a  fine  lady  who  might  rate  the 
skunk  hunter  as  worse  than  a  thief  will 
display  the  dressed  fur  of  the  skunk  as 
proudly  as  her  ancestor,  many  genera¬ 
tions  removed,  displayed  his  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  scalps.  Much  of  the  trouble  and 
prejudice  in  this  world  is  created  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  look  out  into  the  dark,  see  people 
engaged  in  some  work  which  they  cannot 
understand,  and  immediately  decide  that 
they  are  criminals,  just  because  they  have 
been  taught  to  think  that  any  person  out 
at  mysterious  work  must  be  a  rogue. 
That  is  what  ails  my  friend  who  rails  so 
at  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  He  looks  back 


into  the  dim  shadows  of  history,  much  as 
we  looked  out  into  the  black  night,  and 
sees  shadowy  figures  doing  things  which 
he  cannot  quite  comprehend,  and  at  once 
classes  them  as  bluffers  and  frauds.  We 
all  do  too  much  of  that  ;  it’s  one  of  the 
great  troubles  with  society.  What  we 
call  “education”  ought  to  make  us  broad¬ 
er  and  less  inclined  to  brand  honest  skunk 
hunters  as  robbers  simply  from  what  we 
fail  to  see  in  the  darkness,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  most  of  our  young  people  are 
just  about  as  headstrong  and  prejudiced 
as  we  are.  My  own  children  apparently 
have  less  patience  with  my  old-fashioned 
ideas  than  I  have  with  their  new  ones.  I 
realize  that  times  have  changed,  and  that 
habits  must  change  with  them,  while  my 
young  folks  fail  to  see  any  beauty  or  use 
in  “back  numbers.”  But  is  my  cynical 
friend  right  when  he  say  that  no  purebred 
Yankee  ever  showed  any  genuine  feeling 
or  emotion  on  Thanksgiving  Day?  I’ll 
say  he  is  wrong,  and  I  think  I  can 
prove  it. 

***** 

The  night  before  the  Thanksgiving  I 
speak  of  could  have  given  New  Jersey 
cards  and  spades  on  climate — if  I  may 
use  such  an  expression.  Dim,  sticky  and 
depressing  it  seemed  as  I  started  out  of 
my  uncle’s  yard  to  carry  the  milk  to 
Deacon  Porter.  He  took  only  one  pint  a 
day,  for  he  lived  alone  with  his  cousin, 
old  Mrs.  Leonard,  and  neither  of  them  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  vitamine  theory.  The  Por- 
( Continued  on  Page  1460) 


BUILT  WITH  91  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE 


QUALITY 

RANGES 


FOR  WOOD  or  COAL 

THIS  is  just  one  of  the  many 
NEW  models  our  dealers 
are  now  displaying.  There 
is  a  style  and  size  to  meet 
every  requirement. 


In  Use  Since  1859 

Blue  Store, 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"The  date  on  our  STEWART 
stove  is  1859.  It  was  originally 
the  property  of  my  wife’s  grand¬ 
mother.  She  had  it  from  the  time 
it  was  made. 

I  have  used  it  for  the  past  34 
years.  Condition  is  good:  iids 
slightly  warped  now.  There  have 
been  no  repairs  required  with  the 
exception  of  about  20  years  ago  i 
purchased  some  coal  fixings.  My 
wife  says  it  is  a  good  baker. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  GEORGE  W.  SMITH.” 


Get  Your  New  Range  for  Thanksgiving 
Get  This  Good  Old  Reliable  Make 


Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 
Feb.  14,  1923 
“Sixty-two  years  ago  my  father 
bought  a  No.  4’/2  STEWART 
Cook-Stove.  This  stove  has  been 
in  daily  use  summer  and  winter 
since  that  time  and  is  still  going 
strong.  Repairs  have  been  slight. 
Another  stove  of  this  same  make 
in  our  neighborhood  has  been  in 
use  for  52  years. 

“These  stoves  have  been  used  all 
this  time  on  large  farms,  where  the 
cooking,  laundry  and  other  work 
incident  to  a  large  family  and  much 
hired  help  has  been  a  -severe  test 
to  each  of  the  old  “STEWARTS,” 
but  they  have  never  failed  us. 
They  have  always  given  perfect 
satisfaction.  They  have  saved 
half  the  fuel.” 

C.  P.  HASKINS 


UNUSUALLY  well  built,  with  big  roomy 
oven,  spacious  cooking  top,  good  big  firebox 
and  reservoir,  heavy  castings  and  grates, 
STEWART  RANGES  are  especially  fine 
for  farm  home  use.  In  fact,  since  1832, 
they  have  been  famous  for  beautiful  baking, 
long  life  and  faithful  service. 

THE  NEW'  Fall  Models  are  wonderful. 
Some  are  in  Brown,  some  in  Gray  Porcelain 
Enamel  finish.  Why  not  put  one  of  these  fine  new 
modem  ranges  in  your  kitchen  NOW?  Think  of 
the  joy  and  happiness,  the  saving  of  work  and  of  fuel, 
that  this  will  assure  you  for  many,  many  years. 

Visit  Nearest  STEWART  Dealer.  Lowest  prices  of  year  NOW 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY 
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Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  apple  market  is  rather  slow  in  re¬ 
covering  from  the  sluggishness  which  has 
prevailed  for  several  weeks.  It  has  been 
burdened  with  small  and  inferior  fruit, 
not  an  unusual  condition  during  and  just 
after  apple  harvesting  and  before  severe 
frosts  arrive.  The  local  market  for  the 
most  part  has  been  lifeless  excepting  for 
fancy  large  fruit  on  such  varieties  as 
Greening,  Twenty  Ounce  and  well-col¬ 
ored  McIntosh.  The  preference  seems  to 
have  been  for  boxed  apples,  bulk  and 
bushel  stock  being  especially  slow  under 
the  limited  demand,  even  the  boxed  ap¬ 
ples  having  to  show  quality  to  move  at 
all  readily.  So  far  this  season  export 
trade  has  been  fairly  good,  most  of  the 
apples  going  to  England  and  Scotland, 
there  being  a  short  crop  in  the  British 
Isles.  If  the  export  trade  continues  to  be 
good  and  there  is  a  good  domestic  con¬ 
sumption,  which  our  industrial  conditions 
seem  to  warrant,  the  prospects  of  mov¬ 
ing  the  1923  apple  crop  would  seem  to  be 
better  than  present  market  conditions  in¬ 
dicate.  Recent  crop  estimates,  however, 
show  that  we  have  a  production  of  com¬ 
mercial  apples  amounting  to  about  3,000,- 
000  bbls.  above  last  year’s  crop.  Pears 
have  been  meeting  a  dull  demand  unless 
the  fruit  was  large  and  fancy,  and  there 
was  a  limited  call  for  grapes,  the  season 
being  about  over.  Quinces  received  very 
little  attention  and  there  was  practically 
no  demand  for  crabapples.  Lettuce  ship¬ 
ments  from  New  York  State  are  done,  but 
New  Jersey  growers  have  been  shipping 
quite  heavily,  approximately  100  carloads 
being  received  in  New  York  during  the 
week  ending  Nov.  10.  The  market  in 
general  has  been  slow,  with  prices  averag¬ 
ing  low,  due  largely  to  the  quality  of  the 
stock.  Western  States  also  contributed 
about  30  carloads  during  the  week.  White 
cabbage  offerings  have  been  so  heavy  that 
there  has  been  some  accumulation,  and 
red  cabbage  has  not  sold  well  either.  Kale 
was  not  wanted  even  at  low  prices.  The 
celery  market  is  showing  a  little  activity 
with  the  approaching  holidays.  Carrots 
fluttered  a  little,  prices  advancing  to  $2 
per  100  lbs.,  but  soon  settling  back  again 
to  about  $1.75  a  sack.  Fancy  onions 
showed  a  little  better  movement,  probably 
due  to  cooler  weather,  but  there  are 
plenty  on  hand,  and  ordinary  aud  poor 
qualities  continue  to  move  slowly.  New 
Jersey  peppers  are  winding  up  for  the 
season  and  Florida  peppers  are  already 
beginning  to  come  North.  Virginia,  Mary¬ 
land  and  the  Carolinas  has  been  strong, 
and  string  beans,  peas,  etc.,  the  former 
selling  on  a  dull  market,  but  there  was  a 
demand  for  peas  at  steady  to  firm  prices. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

Excessive  offerings  of  live  poultry, 
chickens  especially,  have  caused  an  unsat¬ 
isfactory  market.  Chickens  have  made  up 
the  bulk  of  the  offerings,  and  the  over¬ 
supply  has  affected  the  market  on  both 
fowl  and  chickens.  About  the  only  thing 
in  the  live  poultry  line  which  was  in  good 
demand  were  small  live  broilers.  They 
sold  well  up  to  about  30c  per  lb.,  and  at 
times  there  has  been  a  fair  call  for  col¬ 
ored  fancy  fowl.  Leghorn  fowl  have  been 
especially  burdensome,  and  dealers  have 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
them  even  at  very  low  prices.  Long 
Island  ducks  held  firm.  It  is  still  a  little 
early  at  this  writing  for  much  trading  in 
nearby  turkeys.  Operators  have  been 
buying  live  turkeys  in  Texas  at  20  to  23e 
per  lb.,  according  to  official  reports  of 
Nov.  13,  and  commercial  reports  show 
that  24  to  30c  per  lb.  was  being  paid  in 
that  State  a  year  ago.  Fresh-killed  poul¬ 
try  offerings  have  been  in  excess  of  cur¬ 
rent  needs,  necessitating  large  quantities 
being  put  into  storage.  Low  prices  have 
prevailed  and  the  market  was  necessarily 
weak  under  these  conditions.  A  few 
Southern  dry-packed  turkeys  have  arrived 
on  the  market,  the  best  seling  at  50  to  55c 
per  lb.,  with  only  a  few  prime  birds  bring¬ 
ing  the  top  figure.  It  does  not  seem  that 
the  unusual  large  supply  of  turkeys  in 
cold  storage  this  year  will  have  the  tie¬ 
pressing  effect  on  the  market  for  nearby 
fresh-killed  turkeys  that  many  thought  it 
would  have  earlier  in  the  season.  Those 
now  in  storage  are  reported  to  be  mostly 
below  fancy,  consequently  they  will  come 
in  competition  chiefly  with  the  poorer 
stock  of  fresh  killed. 

There  has  not  been  any  great  change  in 
the  market  on  nearby  eggs  for  a  week  or 
■two.  Receipts  have  increased  slightly, 
but  fancy  eggs  continue  to  be  compara¬ 
tively  scarce  and  a  firm  market  has  pre¬ 
vailed,  with  price  ranges  narrowing  on 
extreme  top  grades  and  the  market  edging 
up  slowly  on  other  desirable  grades  of 
nearby  stock.  Egg  receipts  showing  much 
defective  stock  have  been  slow  to  sell,  as 
buyers  are  very  critical  and  a  wide  range 
in  prices  exists  between  fancy  eggs  and 
inferior  grades.  The  reduction  of  cold 
storage  holdings  during  October  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  was  less  than  a  year 
ago,  and  according  to  the  preliminary  re¬ 
ports  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  Nov.  1  there  were  932.- 
000  cases  more  on  hand, than  on  the  same 
date  last  year. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  market  on  good  quality  Timothy 


hay  has  been  uniformly  good,  and  a  firm 
market  has  prevailed.  Some  clovpr  mixed 
hay  found  a  rather  slow  outlet,  but  choice 
Alfalfa  hay  from  second  cuttings  was  in 
good  demand.  Rye  straw  about  steady. 

b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c ; 
roundsteak,  lb.,  24c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c  ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb., 
40c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  woodchuck,  lb  , 
30c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  35c ;  eels, 
dressed,  lb.,  28c ;  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  each, 
$4  ;  milk  goats,  each  $25. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  30c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — ‘Chickens,  lb.,  35c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb., 
35c  ;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  72c ;  duck  eggs, 
82c ;  milk.,  qt.,  10c ;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c ; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  goats’ 
milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  53c ; 
best  dairy,  50c ;  cheese,  cream,  lb.,  32c ; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  grapes,  lb., 
10c ;  crabapples,  peck,  35c ;  pears,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2  ;  shell  beans,  qt.,  10c ;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  9c ;  beets,  bunch,  5c  ;  bu.,  $1.40 ; 
cabbage,  lb..  3c ;  carrots,  lb.,  5c ;  bu., 
$1.25;  cauliflower,  lb.,  8c;  celery,  three 
bunches,  25c ;  citron,  lb.,  10c  ;  green  pep¬ 
pers,  doz.,  25c ;  kale,  peck,  20c ;  lettuce, 
head,  5c ;  Boston,  head,  10c ;  onions,  lb., 
6c ;  bu.,  $2.75 ;  onions,  pickling,  qt.,  12c ; 
parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  potatoes,  peck,  30c ;  bu., 
$1.15 ;  pumpkins,  each,  10  to  15c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bunch,  6c ;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c ; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c ;  Swiss  chard,  lb.,  10c ;  tomatoes,  lb., 
Sc ;  turnips,  bunch,  5c ;  bu.,  80c. 

Sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  bread,  loaf,  5c ; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  clover  honey, 
card,  23c  ;  strained  honey,  lb.,  18c ;  pop¬ 
corn,  shelled,  3  lbs.,  25c ;  butternuts,  bu., 
$1.50 ;  walnuts,  qt.,  15c ;  cider  vinegar, 
gal.,  35c  ;  sweet  potatoes,  8  lbs..,  25c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Fork,  light,  lb.,  12  to  13c ;  heavy,  10  to 
11c  ;  veal,  lb.,  14c  ;  mutton,  lb.,  IS  to  20c  : 
lamb,  lb.,  30  to  32c  ;  beef,  lb.,  8  to  14c. 

lave  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  20  to  25c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  fowls,  lb.,  20  to 
25c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens,  each, 
75c ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  40  to 
45c ;  chickens,  lb.,  30  to  40c ;  fowls,  lb., 
30  to  35c ;  geese,  lb.,  40  to  50c. 

Butter,  lb.,  60  to  65c;  eggs,  85  to  90c; 
duck  eggs,  90c  to  $1 ;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
35  to  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  80c  to  $2  ;  grapes,  lb.,  7  to 
Sc ;  pears,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50 ;  peaches, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  beans,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $8 ; 
beets,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz.,  40c 
to  $1 ;  carrots,  bu.,  65  to  75c ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  50  to  75c ;  endive, *doz.  heads,  50 
to  70c ;  garlic,  lb.,  10c ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to 
75c ;  per  cap,  25  to  30c ;  head  lettuce, 
per  doz.,  40  to  50c ;  lettuce,  leaf,  per 
head,  5c ;  onions,  per  bu.,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
90c  to  $1.10;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  30c; 
rutabagas,  bu..  75c ;  turnips,  $1;  cauli¬ 
flower,  head,  10  to  15c ;  per  crate,  75c  to 
$1.50 ;  pumpkins,  each,  10  to  20c ;  Win¬ 
ter  squash,  crate,  75c  to  $1 ;  per  lb.,  2 
to  3c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $20;  No.  2,  $15; 
straw,  ton,  $14  to  $17;  wheat,  bu.,  $1 ; 
oats,  bu.,  60c;  corn,  95c. 

ROCHESTER 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  18  to  23c; 
fowls,  lb.,  17  to  24c;  stags,  lb.,  12  to  15c; 
old  roosters,  lb.,  12c ;  guinea  fowls,  each, 
30  to  50c ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  18  to  21c ;  geese,  lb.,  18  to  21c ; 
turkeys,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  rabbits,  pair,  50 
to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  30  to  35e; 
eggs,  60  to  70c. 

Apples— Baldwin,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
Gravenstein,  bu.,  $2 ;  Greening,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.10 ;  Twenty  Ounce,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  King,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  $1.50  to  $2.  Chestnuts,  lb., 
30c ;  cranberries,  %  bbl.,  $4.75  to  $5 ; 
grapes,  14-qt.  basket,  $1.10  to  $1.15 ; 
pears,  Keifer,  basket,  50  to  60c;  Seckel, 
basket,  75c  to  $1 ;  quinces,  basket,  50  to 
65c ;  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  beefs,  bu.,  80 
to  90c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50  to  65c ; 
per  100  heads,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  ton,  $12  to 
'$15;  carrots,  bu.,  75  to  85c;  cauliflower, 
doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1.25;  celery,  doz.,  50 
to  75c ;  horseradish,  lb..  10  to  12c ;  let¬ 
tuce^  doz.  heads,  25  to  35c;  Boston,  crate, 
$1.2o  to  $1.50;  onions,  yellow,  bu..  $1.60 
to  $1.65;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.50;  parsnips, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20 
to  25c;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  pump¬ 
kins,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  romaine,  doz.  heads, 
25  to  30c  :  radishes,  market  basket,  50  to 
65c;  rutabagas,  bu..  75  to  80c;  spinach, 
bu.,  65  to  75c;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb., 
2i/2c;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl.,  $4;  tomatoes, 
green,  basket,  25  to  30c;  turnips,  bu.,  90c 
to  $1 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  35 
to  40c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $6 ;  white  max-row,  $8 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney.  $6  ;  pea,  $4.75  ;  medium.  $4.75  ;  white 
kidney,  $7 ;  yellow  eye,  $5.50 ;  imperials, 
$6. 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy,  ton,  $23;  clover 


or  Alfalfa,  ton,  $18  to  $20;  mixed,  ton, 
$18  to  $20 ;  oat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ; 
wheat  straw,  $14  to  $16  ;  rye  straw,  ton, 
$20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  city  produce  markets  are  pretty 
steady,  but  mild  weather  has  been  too 
soft  for  any  advances  in  prices,  except 
butter,  which  goes  up  slowly.  Potatoes 
and  apples  ai-e  slack. 

BUTTER - CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  higher ;  creamery,  40  to  56c ; 
dairy,  40  to  42c  ;  cx-ocks,  38  to  42c ;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  25c.  Cheese,  steady  ;  daisies, 
flats,  new,  27  to  2Sc ;  longhorns,  28  to 
29e ;  limburger,  31  to  32c;  Swiss,  34  to 
35c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hennei-y,  56  to  73c ; 
State  and  Western  candled,  44  to  54c ; 
storage,  34  to  40c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poulti-y,  steady  ;  tux-keys,  36  to 
42c ;  fowls,  23  to  32c ;  chickens,  26  to 
32c ;  broilers,  38  to  43c ;  old  roosters,  20 
to  22c ;  ducks,  23  to  30c ;  geese,  23  to  25c. 
Live  poultry,  weak  ;  turkeys,  35  to  40c  ; 
fowls,  16  to  22c ;  chickens,  18  to  22c ; 
old  i-oosters,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  25  to  26c; 
geese,  20  to  22c  ;  pigeons,  pair,  25  to  35c ; 
rabbits,  16  to  20c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet ;  Jonathan.  Fameuse,  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  Northern  Spy, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  King.  Wealthy,  Greening, 
$1.50;  Tollman  Sweet,  Hubbardson,  $1 
to  $1.35  ;  windfalls,  50  to  75c.  Potatoes, 
steady ;  homegrown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
sweets,  bbl.,  $3.75  to  $4. 

FRUITS  AND  GRAPES 

Pears,  steady ;  Bartlett,  bu.,  $3  to 
$3.35;  Clapps,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Seckel, 
$1.75  to  $2.25.  Prunes,  quiet  ;  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  quinces,  weak  ;  bu.,  90c  to  $1.25. 
Grapes,  slow;  market  loaded  with  Cal \- 
fornias;  homegrown,  20-lb.  basket,  $1.15 
to  $1.25;  Tokay,  box.  $1.50  to  $2.25,  re¬ 
tailing  10c  lb.  Cranberries,  steady ; 
Cape  Cod,  50-lb.  box,  $4  to  $5. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  fii-m ;  white  kidney,  marrow, 
cwt.,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  red  kidney,  $8.50 
to  $9  ;  pea,  medium,  $7  to  $7.50.  Onions, 
steady  ;  'Spanish,  crate.  $2.25  to  $2.50 ; 
homegrown,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  State,  cwt., 
$2.75  to  $3. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  beets,  bu., 
90c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  celery,  crate,  $2  to 
$3.25 ;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  Florida,  crate,  $5.50  to  $6;  egg¬ 
plant,  doz.,  $2.75  to  $3  ;  endive,  doz.,  $1 
to  $1.10;  lettuce.  2-doz.  box,  $2  to  $2.25; 
iceberg,  crate,  $3  50  to  $4 ;  pai*sley,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2  ;  peppers,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.75  ;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  85c 
to  $1 ;  squash,  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes, 
California,  box,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  turnips, 
white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  yellow,  60  to  65c  ; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  90c  to  $1. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb,  20  to  23c ; 
dark,  18  to  20c.  Maple  products,  inac¬ 
tive  ;  sugar,  lb.,  10  to  18c ;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.25  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  easy  ;  Timothy,  hulk,  ton,  $16  to 
$19;  clover  mixed,  $15  to  $18;  rye  straw, 
$12  to  $14  ;  oat  and  wheat  straw,  $10  to 
$12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $31 ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $31 ;  red  dog,  $35 ;  cottonseed 
meal.  $50.70;  oilmeal,  $45;  hominy, 
$41.50 ;  gluten,  $49.15  ;  oat  feed,  $16 ;  rye 
middlings,  $31.90.  j.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

MILK 

November  15,  1923. 

Nov.  12,  milk  prices  were  announced 
as  follows:  League  Pool.  Class  1.  $2.80; 
Class  2A,  $2.05 ;  Class  2B,  $2.40 ;  Class 
2C,  $2.35 ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

Non-pool  flat  price,  $2.55. 

Sheffield  Fax-ms,  flat  price,  $2.58. 

Under  the  flat  price  the  buyer  takes  all 
the  milk  produced  and  the  quotation  is 
for  3  per  cent  milk  at  the  200-mile  zone. 

BUTTER 

The  high  prices  here  have  attracted 
quite  large  imports  recently,  not  far  from 
2,000,000  lbs.  having  arrived  at  New 
York  during  the  last  two  months,  or  now 
on  the  way,  from  Denmax-k,  Sibei-ia  (via 
England),  Holland.  Argentina  and  New 
Zealand.  In  addition  to  this  there  are 
steady  i-eceipts  at  New  York  from  Can¬ 
ada,  from  6  to  10  cars  per  week. 
Creamery,  fancy  . $0.53(5)$0.531/£ 


Good  to  choice . 

.  .48  @ 

.52 

Lower  grades . 

.  .41  @ 

.43 

Dairy,  best  . 

.  .51  @ 

.5U/2 

Common  to  good . 

.  .41  @ 

.49 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .28  @ 

.32 

Dn  nish  . . 

.  .50  @ 

.51 

Argentine  . 

.  .41  @ 

.43 

Siberian  . 

.  .40@ 

.42 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  specials  .  .  .  . 

Average  run . 

.  .25@ 

.26 

Skims  . 

.  .10(7 

.19 

EGGS 

Receipts  contain  a  good  many  pullet 
eggs.  These  sell  from  40  to  45c  for  very 


small,  to  55  to  60c  for  large,  approaching 


noi-mal  size,  all  fresh  stock. 


TT  mic,  VUIHLC  LO  iaULj  •  •  •  •  •  •  fpvy.eju* 

Medium  to  good . 60  @  .75 

Mixed  colors  nearly,  best..  .13(a)  .75 

Gathex-ed,  best . 65 @  .68 

Common  to  good . 35(a)  .50 

Storage,  best  . 42  @  .45 

Common  to  good . 30@  .40 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.22 @$0.26 

Chickens,  . 22 @  .30 

Roosters  . 14  @  .15 

Ducks  . 24(a)  .28 

Geese  . 24@  .26 

Turkeys  .  .40@  .45 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring  . $0.50@$0.55 

Old,  best . 37@  .38 

Common  to  good . 30@  .35 

Chickens,  best . 41@  .42 

Fair  to  good . 33@  .40 

Fowls  . 21  @  .29 

Roosters  . 15@  .19 

Ducks . 25  @  .30 

Geese  . 35@  .36 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz....  8.50@10.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  6.50@  8.00 

6  to  8  lbs .  3.00@  6.50 

Spring  guineas,  pair .  1.00@  1.60 

FRUIT 


Apples— McIntosh,  bbl.  . .  .$4.00@$10.00 


Greening  .  2.00 (a)  7.00 

Baldwin  .  2.00@  4.50 

‘Spy  .  3.00@  5.00 

Wealthy  .  2.50@  5.00 

Winter  Banana .  2.50@  4.00 

King  .  3.00@  4.50 

Twenty  Ounce .  3.00@  4.25 

Delicious  .  2.00@  5.00 

Jonathan  .  2.00@  3.50 

Wolf  River  .  2.50(7'  5.50 

Crimes  .  2.00(a)  3.00 

York  . 2.00(c  4.00 

Blush  .  2.50@  4.50 

Pears— Bartlett,  bbl . 5.00@  10.00 

Bu.  basket  .  1.00@  3.25 

Seckel,  bbl . 5.00(0  10.00 

Kieffer,  bbl .  1.50(0  4.50 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket . 80(7  1  15 

8-till  crate  .  1.25(0  1.50 

Cranberries,  bbl .  7.00@  9.00 

Crabapples,  bu .  1.50@  5.00 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . '. . $1.25@$1.50 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00@  1.15 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.00@  1.25 

100-lb.  bag  .  1.50@  1.75 

Ton  . . 10.00@  12.00 

Kale,  bbl . 75@  i.oo 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Eggplant,  bu . 4.00(7'  5  00 

Lettuce,  bu.  . 75@  4.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2.00(7)  3.25 

Peppers,  bu . 1.50@  2.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 3.00(7)  4.50 

Cauliflower  bbl . 4.00@  9.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.00@  1.50 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  .♦)() 

Peas,  N.  C.,  bu.  basket .  3.00@  7  50 

Squash,  bbl . 1.75@  2.25 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00(7  4  50 

Tomatoes,  30-lb.  crate .  2.25(5)  4  00 

Turnips,  bbl .  1.25(7  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  3.50(7  4.25 

Watercress,  100  bunches....  2.00@  3  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 18@  28 

Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts.  1.00@  L50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— Timothy,  No.  1 - $29.00@$30.00 

No.  2  .  26.00@  28.00 

N°-  3  .  24.00@  25.00 

Straw— Rye  .  21.00@  22.00 


POTATOES 

Jersey,  100-lb  bag . $1.50@$1.60 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack .  2.60@  2  75 

Long  Island.  150  lbs . 3.50(7)  3.75 

State,  150  lbs .  2.40(7  2.60 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 3.50@  3.75 

COUNT  RY:DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves — 'Choice  . $$0.18@.$0.19 

Good  to  prime . 12  @  .17 

Grassers  . 07(7  .11 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each . 10.00(5)12  00 

Pigs,  40-80  lbs . 12(7  .14 

Heavier  . 0S@  .10 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $8.25@$9.50 

Balls  .  4.00(7  4.25 

Cows  .  1.25(7  2.25 

Calves,  best  . 14.00@14.50 

Lower  grades .  5.00@  9.50 

Sheep  . 4.00 @  6.00 

Lambs  . . 14.00@14.50 

Hogs  .  6.50@  7.75 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

•  •  •  •  •  •  .  » 

•  •••••« 

fiO.18 

.15 

10 

.11 

Certified,  pt . 

17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt.  . . . . 

*•••••• 

.29 

Butter,  best  . 

■  $0.60@$0.62 

Cheese  . . . 

.  .34@ 

.38 

Eggs,  best.  doz.  . 

.  .90@ 

.92 

Gathered  . 

.65 

Fowls  . 

.45 

Chickens,  lb . 

.  .45  @ 

.50 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.55 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.03  @ 

.04 

Onions,  lb . 

.05  @ 

.10 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.10@ 

.15 

/ 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  poison.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


My  husband  owns  property  valued  at  about  $1,500, 
in  his  own  name,  and  money  in  the  bank.  We  have  no 
children.  In  case  of  his  death,  could  I,  his  wife,  hold 
the  property  and  money,  or  would  the  State  get  a  part 
of  it? 

QUESTIONS  like  the  above  come  to  us  by  the 
dozen — many  of  them  are  unsigned.  They  are 
chiefly  from  women  who  are  puzzled  or  worried  aud 
do  not  know  where  to  go  for  advice.  In  case  there  is 
no  will,  and  the  property  is  held  in  the  husband’s 
name  entirely,  on  his  death  the  wife  would  have  her 
dower  rights  only — usually  one-third  of  the  property. 
The  balance  would  not  go  to  the  State,  but  to  the 
husband's  next  of  kin.  The  husband  cannot  deprive 
his  wife  of  her  dower  rights,  but  he  can  will  the 
balance  of  his  property.  The  wife  can  will  all  the 
property  which  stands  in  her  own  name  as  she  sees 
fit.  The  best  and  safest  plan  in  a  case  of  this  sort  is 
to  hold  the  property  on  a  joint  deed — with  both 
names  on  it  as  owners.  Do  not  try  to  make  out  such 
a  deed  yourself.  Get  some  good  lawyer  to  do  it  for 
you.  Pay  a  fair  price  for  peace  of  mind. 

* 

Could  you  furnish  me  any  statistics  about  how  many 
hunting  accidents  occur  in  New  York  State  in  a  year, 
and  also  bow  much  damage  is  done  by  careless  hunters? 

M. 

HE  State  Conservation  Commission  keeps  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  such  accidents.  Last  year,  between  Oc¬ 
tober  15  and  November  15,  there  were  56  accidents 
— 16  of  them  being  fatal.  This  year,  from  October 
15  to  November  9,  there  were  64  accidents,  with  15 
fatalities.  Of  the  accidents  in  1922,  25  resulted  from 
accidental  discharge  of  guns,  mostly  from  careless¬ 
ness.  Twenty-two  hunters  were  shot  by  companious, 
mostly  in  cases  where  men  were  mistaken  for  deer. 
As  for  damage  done  to  property,  we  can  find  no  esti¬ 
mate,  and  no  one  seems  inclined  to  guess.  The  Con¬ 
servation  Commissioner  thinks  there  is  less  of  such 
damage  than  formerly.  In  our  own  case  the  greatest 
damage  has  come  from  setting  the  woods  on  fire, 
but  we  think  hunters  are,  as  a  rule,  more  careful 
than  formerly. 

* 

WHEN  you  undertake  to  compare  the  problems 
of  today  with  those  of  other  years,  you  must 
remember  that  the  world  is  much  more  complicated 
than  it  was  20  years  ago.  At  that  time  most  people 
were  fighting,  if  at  all,  over  surface  problems,  such 
as  the  tariff.  The  Great  War  stirred  things  up  so 
that  great  questions  which  slumbered  quietly  20 
years  ago  are  now  at  the  surface.  They  have  come 
upon  us  so  suddenly  and  with  such  power  that  the 
effect  is  bewildering.  Most  of  us  in  the  past  have 
been  willing  to  let  our  political  party  settle  the  big 
questions.  Now  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
questions  so  large  that  no  party  can  settle  them. 
They  require  the  full  strength  of  the  people,  and  the 
only  way  to  make  that  power  felt  is  to  begin  with 
our  own  personal  job  and  do  it  ourselves. 

5k 

IF  all  men  were  as  wise  as  Wm.  Van  Horn,  whose 
story  is  told  on  page  1461,  the  wandering  fakers 
who  fatten  on  human  credulity  would  soon  starve  or 
work  out  as  hired  meu.  We  assume  that  those  “eye 
doctors”  were  about  as  slick  as  any  of  the  crowd  that 
goes  along  the  road,  and  their  methods,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Van  Horn,  represent  a  “high  type  of  the  art.” 
What  this  famous  operator  probably  did  was  to  put 
a  small  piece  of  tissue  paper  in  the  eye  and  then 
scrape  it  out — as  a  piece  of  “diseased  tissue.”  It 
was  diseased!  His  famous  “radium”  solution  was 
no  doubt  a  solution  of  borax.  Where  Mr.  Van  Horn 
showed  wisdom  was  in  stopping  payment  on  that 
check.  Had  he  paid  cash  or  Liberty  bonds,  these 
fellows  would  have  made  off  with  their  plunder,  aud 


it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  run  them 
down.  We  can  all  learn  from  Mr.  Van  Horn’s  ex¬ 
perience.  Another  thing :  If  you  are  obliged  to  wear 
glasses  in  order  to  read  type  clearly,  never  sign  your 
name  “on  the  dotted  line,”  or  anywhere  else,  when 
the  glasses  are  not  on  your  nose.  It  is  a  hollow  old 
trick  to  get  a  man  to  sign  a  document  when  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  without  his  glasses.  Never  fail  for  it! 

5k 

ONE  outcome  of  prohibition  is  the  immense  in¬ 
crease  of  attendance  at  all  public  sports,  like 
football,  baseball,  boxing  and  other  athletic  enter¬ 
tainments.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  60,000  or 
more  to  pay  admission  to  such  shows.  The  attend¬ 
ance  is  limited  to  the  capacity  of  hall  or  park.  It 
seems  to  be  admitted  that  under  prohibition,  in  spite 
of  all  the  bootlegging,  most  working  people  have 
more  money  to  spend  or  save.  It  seems,  too,  that 
these  fierce  contests  of  strength  and  skill  have  a 
certain  psychological  effect  in  giving  vent  to  animal 
spirits  and  excess  of  energy.  To  be  plain  about  it, 
some  men  are  apparently  as  satisfied  with  the  intoxi¬ 
cation  of  excitement  as  they  would  be  with  liquor! 
The  other  day  more  than  50,000  wild-eyed  enthu¬ 
siasts  saw  the  football  teams  of  Harvard  and 
Princeton  fight  their  annual  battle.  Among  other 
things  it  developed  a  new  idea  which  may  have 
some  little  effect  upon  farming.  The  Harvard  men 
appeared  with  red  feathers  in  their  hats.  These 
apeared  to  be  wing  feathers  of  Leghorn  hens,  dipped 
in  a  crimson  dye!  If  this  idea  can  be  fully  devel¬ 
oped  it  means  a  new  side  line  to  the  poultry  business. 
If  every  patron  of  these  “sports”  will  “put  a  feather 
in  his  cap”  and  let  American  hens  provide  the  feath¬ 
ers,  we  shall  need  more  birds  to  satisfy  the  demand. 
And  why  not?  Let  the  good  work  go  on!  The  mil¬ 
liners  are  yet  to  be  heard  from.  The  American 
poultry  yard  can  supply  all  the  feather  ornaments 
they  need. 

5k 

URING  the  past  few  months  a  number  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  visit  America,  and  then  go  home  to 
make  fun  of  Americans.  Most  of  these  people  are 
after  the  good  American  dollai*,  and  they  usually 
fill  their  pockets  before  they  leave.  The  majority  of 
them  are  regarded  as  curiosities.  They  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  or  lasting  message;  our  people  pay  to  see  or 
hear  them,  about  as  they  would  to  witness  some 
freak  or  monstrosity.  Some  of  these  folks  seem  to 
take  themselves  seriously,  and  they  proceed  to  lec¬ 
ture  us  on  our  manners  and  national  habits.  We 
often  wonder  if  they  really  think  anyone  cares  for 
their  biting  criticisms,  given  in  poor  taste,  to  say 
the  least,  when  we  consider  that  most  of  these 
critics  come  here  plainly  and  openly  after  our  dol¬ 
lars.  There  may  be  a  small  class  of  people  who  take 
these  things  seriously,  but  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  smile  good-naturedly  and  go  on  about 
their  daily  business.  The  world  seems  very  ready  to 
admit  that  Europe  is  in  desperate  need  of  the  power 
and  money  and  national  character  of  America,  and 
if  that  is  so  those  who  call  for  our  help  will  have  to 
take  our  manners  just  as  they  are. 

>k 

E  have  had  many  questions  from  people  who 
ask  if  it  is  necessary  for  a  farm  lease  to  be 
filed  with  the  town  clerk,  or  the  country  clerk.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  as  between  the  two  parties  involved 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  lease  to  be  publicly  re¬ 
corded,  although  as  a  matter  of  precaution  it  may 
be  better  to  do  so.  In  some  eases  the  farm  lease 
gives  the  landlord  a  lien  on  the  crops  raised  until 
all  indebtedness  is  paid  for.  In  other  cases,  the 
lease  gives  the  landlord  a  certain  share  of  the  hay,  or 
specifies  certain  live  stock  given  as  security.  '  In 
that  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  lease 
filed  in  the  town  clerk’s  office  of  the  town  where  the 
property  is  situated.  By  doing  this  the  lease  is  given 
the  effect  of  a  chattel  mortgage,  which,  of  course, 
would  have  first  call  on  personal  property.  In  one 
case,  at  least,  a  lease  of  this  kind  was  given,  and 
not  recorded.  Then,  later,  the  tenant  gave  a  chattel 
mortgage  on  some  of  the  property  which  was  really 
covered  by  the  lease.  As  the  chattel  mortgage  was 
recorded  first,  it  had  the  advantage  ahead  of  the 
lease  in  covering  the  property. 

5k 

NE  of  the  hardest  things  we  have  to  do  is  to 
try  to  figure  the  rental  value  of  farms.  Peo¬ 
ple  have  a  farm  or  a  piece  of  land  to  rent  on  a 
cash  share  basis,  and  they  apply  to  us  to  settle  any 
difference  in  rent  values.  Of  course  we  are  not 
qualified  to  decide  such  a  point  where  we  have 
never  seen  the  land  and  know  nothing  of  its  pro¬ 


ductive  power  or  location.  There  may  be  two  farms 
side  by  side.  One  has  been  kept  clean  and  in  good 
tilth — the  other  may  be  full  of  weeds  or  starved 
of  organic  matter  or  available  fertility.  Or  one 
may  be  good  loam  soil  while  the  other  lies  on  a 
streak  of  sand.  Of  course  in  such  cases  one  farm 
is  worth  more  than  the  other.  Again  one  farm  may 
be  right  on  a  State  road  with  firm  hard  highway,! 

i 

while  the  other  is  a  mile  back  on  a  soft  road.  There 
could  not  fairly  be  the  same  rental  value  for  both 
farms.  The  tenant  invests  his  capital  and  labor  in 
the  place  and  in  order  to  live  must  get  the  land  for 
a  rental  value  which  will  give  him  a  fair  income. 
The  owner  is  entitled  to  fair  interest  on  his  in¬ 
vestment.  We  think  the  fairest  plan  is  to  make  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  true  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  put  the  rent  at  8  or  10  per  cent  of  it.  That 
ought  to  enable  the  owner  to  pay  taxes  and  get  a 
fair  income.  In  most  cases  we  find  that  land- 
owners  demand  more  than  this. 

>k 

AS  the  recent  fruit  show  enough  of  a  success 
to  warrant  a  strong  effort  to  make  it  an  an¬ 
nual  event?  That  is  the  question  now  puzzling  the 
promoters.  We  think  it  was,  decidedly.  There 
never  was  a  finer  display  of  beautiful  and  high- 
flavored  apples.  The  attendance  was  not  as  large  as 
it  should  have  been,  but  that  was  said  of  the  first 
performance  of  every  great  exhibition  now  held  in 
this  city.  The  chemical  show,  the  electrical  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  many  others  were  small,  poorly  attended 
affairs  at  the  beginning;  now  they  are  mammoth 
affairs — part  of  the  regular  life  of  the  great  city. 
That  will  be  tme  of  the  fruit  show  if  it  can  be 
kept  up  from  year  to  year.  It  will  grow,  and  in 
time  become  a  recognized  feature  of  the  advertising 
and  business  of  the  Eastern  States.  By  all  means 
keep  it  going.  Introduce  new  features,  and  it  might 
be  well  to  make  it  a  free  exhibition  with  at  least 
■  one  million  apples  given  away.  As  a  colorful,  ar¬ 
tistic  display  the  show  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  great  splash  of  red  where  the  Massachusetts 
McIntosh  apples  were  lined  up,  and  the  living  or¬ 
chard,  enclosed  by  the  old-fashioned  stone  wall,  will 
long  be  remembered  by  the  city  people  who  came  to 
see  and  eat.  Make  it  an  annual  event  by  all  means. 

5k 

HEBE  is  a  man  in  an  up-State  rural  county  in 
New  York  State  who  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
announce  himself  a  “hard-boiled  Democrat.”  If  your 
imagination  is  good  you  can  perhaps  understand  how 
popular  this  man  is,  politically,  in  the  usual  rural 
community.  This  man  has  led  his  party’s  “forlorn 
hope”  several  times,  but  he  never  got  in  sight  of 
the  breastworks.  And  then  came  this  proposed 
school  bill.  Our  Democratic  friend  went  to  his  party 
caucus  and  asked  to  be  nominated  as  school  director. 
Of  all  political  hopes  this  seemed  the  most  forlorn 
in  a  district  where  the  remarks  attributed  to  Horace 
Greeley  are  still  cherished.  Yet  our  friend  went  out 
with  a  straight  issue  of  clear  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  school  bill  and  was  actually  elected!  That  is 
the  strongest  evidence  that  we  have  seen  yet  of  the 
unpopularity  of  this  school  bill  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  political  leaders  will  fully  understand  what 
that  means,  and  what  it  may  lead  to.  The  farmers 
may  see  in  it  something  of  the  power  they  may  gain 
and  concentrate  if  they  will  hold  those  school  meet¬ 
ings  in  every  school  district  on  December  4.  That 
date  may  be  made  to  shine  in  history  as  the  day 
when  they  learned  to  do  it  themselves. 


Brevities 

Will  lights  in  the  poultry-house  stimulate  a  Brahma 
as  they  do  a  Leghorn? 

The  ownership  of  land  depends  on  the  deed  and  the 
public  records — not  on  what  some  engineer  says  is  the 
line. 

Has  anyone  worked  out  a  successful  plan  for  catch¬ 
ing  hen  hawks?  If  so,  they  will  help  some  of  us  by  de¬ 
scribing  it. 

A  new  “shell  game,”  discovered  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
mixing  old  and  stale  nuts  with  the  new  crop  and  selling 
them  as  “fancy.” 

With  the  decrease  in  consumption  of  potatoes  there 
is  a  great  increase  in  demand  for  lettuce.  Once  re¬ 
graded  as  a  mere  luxury  for  the  rich,  lettuce  is  now 
understood  to  be  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  vitamines. 

There  is  evidently  need  of  repeating  it  over  and  over : 
In  New  York  State  a  wife  has  the  legal  right  to  will  her 
own  property  just  as  she  sees  fit,  provided  she  is  of 
sound  mind  and  competent  to  make  a  will.  She  is  not 
obliged  to  leave  property  to  her  husband  if  she  does  not 
care  to  do  so. 

There  are  some  poultrymen  who  still  feed  steamed 
clover  or  Alfalfa.  This  is  the  way  one  man  does  it : 
“All  clover  and  Alfalfa  hay  must  be  chopped  very  fine 
for  poultry,  and  the  best  method  of  steaming  we  find  is 
to  put  hay  into  a  grass  sack,  then  dip  into  a  barrel  with 
boiling  water,  let  stay  in  for  30  minutes,  then  take  out 
and  use  at  once.” 
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Tuesday,  December  4,  1923 

THAT  date  may  become  noted  in  the  school  his¬ 
tory  of  New  York  State.  Last  week  Mr.  J. 
Judson  Swift,  of  Middleport,  suggests  the  plan  of 
holding  meetings  in  every  rural  school  district  in  the 
State,  to  take  put) lie  action  regarding  the  proposed 
school  bill.  He  asked  us  to  decide  the  date,  and  we 
suggest  December  4.  That  will  give  time  for  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  also  time  for  tabulating  and  presenting 
the  results  to  the  Legislature.  We  regard  this  sug¬ 
gestion  as  the  most  important  one  yet  made  in  the 
school  campaign.  No  law  should  be  forced  upon  an 
unwilling  people.  We  regard  it  as  an  economic  a  ml 
social  crime  to  attempt  to  jam  through  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  a  rural  educational  bill  which  is  not  wanted  by 
a  large  majority  of  our  country  people.  No  revolu¬ 
tionary  change  should  be  put  in  operation  until  a 
fair  majority  of  rural  citizens  understand  and  en¬ 
dorse  it.  Yet  we  may  solemnly  assure  our  country 
readers  that  this  law  will  be  forced  upon  them  unless 
they  protest  in  such  a  way  that  the  Legislature  will 
be  forced  to  listen.  We  are  denied  the  right  to  vote 
in  a  State  referendum  on  the  subject — now,  let’s  do 
it  ourselves!  The  proposed  school  meetings  will  give 
us  the  chance  we  need.  Volunteers  are  wanted. 
Will  you  act  in  your  district,  or  get  the  trustee  to 
act?  Call  a  meeting  for  December  4,  and  get  oiCt 
every  votei’.  Put  the  question  of  the  proposed  school 
law  squarely  up  to  the  meeting  and  take  a  vote  on 
it.  Elect  a  representative,  who  will  send  a  report  of 
the  meeting  to  your  Assemblyman,  and  another  re¬ 
port  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  will  see  that  the  reports 
are  collated  and  put  in  shape. 

Now  then,  let’s  have  action  and  plenty  of  it.  This 
is  the  greatest  opportunity  the  country  people  of 
New  York  ever  had  to  express  themselves  freely  on 
a  great  question  without  any  political  bit  in  their 
mouth,  or  any  party  harness  on  their  backs.  It  will 
lead  to  still  greater  things. 

Can  we  depend  on  you -  to  help? 


The  Drop  in  Milk  Prices 

LAST  week  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association  announced  a  reduction  of  05  cents 
1  er  100  lbs.  to  producei's  in  the  price  of  milk,  to  take 
effect  November  12.  This  is  the  third  change  of 
price  within  a  month.  The  price  of  fluid  milk  was 
increased,  November  1.  20  cents  per  100  lbs.  Class  3 
which  includes  coifdensed  and  evaporated  milk  was 
reduced  five  cents,  leaving  this  class  at  $2.20  per 
100  lbs.  The  other  classes  remained  as  for  October, 
Class  2A,  $2.05;  2B,  $2.40;  2C.  $2.35.  These  prices 
are  not  changed. 

The  other  dairy  groups  and  units  promptly  ad¬ 
justed  their  prices  to  the  new  order  of  things. -The 
Sheffield  Farms  group  reduced  their  price  47  cents 
per  100  lbs.,  and  the  company  made  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  one  cent  a  quart  to  consumers.  The 
Non-pool  Association  reduced  the  flat  price  from 
$3.05  to  $2.55  per  100  lbs.  The  Borden  Company 
cut  the  price  one  cent  a  quart  to  consumers,  leaving 
one-half  cent  extra  for  themselves. 

Just  'why  this  unexpected  and  drastic  cut  was 
made  at  this  time  of  generally  rising  prices  and  no 
over-production  of  milk  is  a  subject  of  speculation 
in  the  trade.  No  one  seemed  to  know  just  why  the 
cut  was  made.  The  business  was  running  smoothly. 
No  one  seemed  to  be  complaining  of  a  surplus;  and 
practically  all  agree  that  the  cut  serves  only  to 
disturb  the  business  and  reduce  the  return  to  the 
producer.  The  trade  generally  feels  that  the  cut 
was  unwarranted  and  ill-advised.  Prices  in  neigh¬ 
boring  cities  remain  undisturbed  for  the  month  ex¬ 
cept  where  affected  by  this  reduction,  and  a  cut  in 
November  has  heretofore  been  unknown  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  echo  from  producers  is  naturally  one  of 
disappointment,  but  no  one  seems  alble  to  account 
for  the  drop. 

The  truth  is  the  sale  of  milk  in  classes  is  not 
adapted  to  existing  conditions.  I*t  is  a  dealer’s 
measure.  It  does  not  serve  the  producer.  If  sub¬ 
stantially  all  of  the  milk  were  sold  through  the 
League  the  classification  policy  might  work,  but 
under  the  present  condition  it  is  a  failure.  Where 
there  is  a  large  surplus  of  milk  and  fluid  prices 
are  down  to  the  basis  of  manufacturing  values,  the 
effect  of  classified  prices  is  not  material  one  way  or 
the  other.  When  production  is  short,  however,  and 
fluid  prices  should  be  sharply  advanced  not  only  to 
meet  market  conditions,  but  also  to  compensate  in 
some  measure  for  the  low  price  in  the  season  of 
large  production,  the  classified  prices  tend  to  drag 
the  fluid  price  down  to  the  level'  of  the  by-product 
value,  and  the  producer  is  denied  his  opportunity 
to  even  up  on  a  favorable  market.  This  must  be 
plain  to  dairymen  without  the  necessity  of  stating 


it.  When  the  indpendent  groups  and  units  are  sell¬ 
ing  substantially  all  their  milk  at  fluid  prices,  and 
the  League  disposes  of  48  per  cent  of  its  milk  in  the 
lower-priced  classes,  the  independent  groups  and 
units  will  be  favored  by  a  high  Class  1  price.  The 
higher  the  Class  1  price,  the  greater  will  be  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  pool  price  and  the  return  to 
non-poolers  of  all  groups  and  units.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  League  will  naturally  always  wish  to 
reduce  the  margin  between  the  return  to  producers 
in  the  independent  groups,"  and  the  lesser  returns 
to  their  own  members.  This  purpose  will  always 
tend  to  gravitate  the  price  to  the  low  class  level. 

The  present  reduction  will  probably  carry  through 
now  until  January  1.  Every  producer  can  figure 
the  effect  on  himself  in  dollars  and  cents.  Whatever 
the  reason  for  it,  the  change  means  substantially 
$2,000,000  less  in  returns  to  producers  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year.  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to 
find  the  exact  reason  for  all  this,  or  to  place  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  it.  The  class-price  scheme  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  all  of  it.  The  one  underlying 
cause  is  an  industry  divided  against  itself.  There 
would  be  no  good  now  to  trace  responsibility  for 
the  present  group  divisions  in  the  industry.  The 
important  thing  is  to  get  them  all  together  under 
one  head,  not  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  mono¬ 
poly  in  milk,  nor  to  coerce  anyone  in  it  or  out  of 
it,  but  to  conduct  an  orderly,  efficient  and  econo¬ 
mic  management  of  the  producers  and  of  the  milk 
business. 


The  Country  Boy  and  His  Education 

I  am  inclosing  clipping  taken  from  Rochester  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  of  November  9.  We  farmers  are 
glad  to  read  of  educators  holding  views  like  these.  This 
is  the  underlying  principle  in  our  minds  when  we  oppose 
the  proposed  rural  school  bill,  and  the  majority  do  op¬ 
pose  it.  We  appreciate  what  your  paper  is  standing  for. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  s. 

The  clipping  contains  a  report  of  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  Dr.  George  B.  Cutten  of  Colgate  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  said,  among  other  things  that : 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  leading  business  men  of  this 
country  were  brought  up  in  rural  communities  and  owe 
their  subsequent  success  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  training  they  received  in  the  farm  homes  of 
their  boyhood. 

“The  scientists,”  said  the  speaker,  “have  a  theory 
which  they  call  the  theory  of  recapitulation — the  theory 
that  each  individual  during  the  pre-natal  period  and 
during  the  years  prior  to  adolescence,  recapitulates  the 
entire  history  of  the  human  race.  The  farm  environ¬ 
ment  offers  a  boy  better  opportunity  for  this  recapitula¬ 
tion.  It  fits  him  physically  and  makes  him  a  better 
animal. 

“The  boy  gets  a  better  education  on  L,e  farm.  You 
hear  of  the  country  boy  being  called  ‘green’  in  the  city, 
but  he  is  not  a  circumstance  to  the  ‘greenness’  of  the 
city  boy  in  the  country.  The  farm  boy  perforce  learns 
much  of  nature,  of  handcraft,  of  manual  labor,  after 
he  has  done  his  work  in  school. 

“The  boy  brought  up  on  the  farm  learns  to  conserve 
his  time.  lie  has  so  many  chores  and  errands  to  do 
that  he  must  learn  to  make  every  moment  count  if  he  is 
to  have  any  leisure  at  all.  When  such  a  boy  comes  to 
the  city,  he  is  able  to  do  not  only  all  the  work  his  em¬ 
ployer  gives  him.  but  also  to  find  time  for  other  tasks, 
too.  And  the  employer  soon  finds  that  he  can’t  get 
along  without  him.” 

Dr.  Cutten  then  spoke  in  praise  of  the  “little  red 
sehoolhouse,”  with  all  classes  in  a  single  room.  There, 
he  pointed  out,  the  exceptional  student  is  able  to  com¬ 
plete  the  grammar  school  work  in  two  or  three  years 
less  than  the  allotted  time  by  listening  to  advanced 
classes  in  recitation. 

“The  country  boy,”  continued  Dr.  Cutten,  “is  long  in 
initiative.  The  great  criticism  I  would  make  of  our 
school  and  college  system  is  that  we  are  killing  initia¬ 
tive.  We  are  told  that  our  extra-curricular  activities 
develop  this  trait.  Bosh  !  Take  football  !  Your  player 
is  given  no  opportunity  for  initiative.  He  is  even  told 
just  where  he  must  put  his  foot  at  every  step.  It’s  a 
wonder  we  get  as  much  initiative  as  we  do  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions.  The  country  boy  has  to  make  his  own 
toys,  to  do  things  for  himself.  He  is  thrown  on  his  own 
resources  and  develops  self-reliance. 

“The  country  boy  has  the  correct  attitude  of  mind. 
All  the  newspapers  he  gets  are  filled  with  things  he  has 
never  seen.  He  is  hungry  to  see  and  know  about  these 
things.  He  leaves  the  farm  with  an  open  mind  and  a 
hunger  for  knowledge.  There  is  nothing  better  in  the 
world  for  a  boy  to  have  than  that.” 


Otsego  Co.  Grange  and  the  School  Bill 

I  have  been  reading  the  articles  on  the  school  bill 
which  have  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  time  to  time, 
with  much  interest,  so  I  am  sending  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  taken  from  the  Otsego  Farmer,  which  were 
adopted  at  the  Otsego  County  Pomona  Grange  last 
ihonth.  I  think  this  resolution  sets  forth  the  feeling 
of  rural  Otsego  nearly  100  per  cent. 

As  you  probably  know  this  county  (Otsego)  is  one 
of  the  best  agricultural  counties  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  held  its  own  first  as  a  hop  county,  now  as  a 
dairy  county,  and  is  noted  for  its  purebred  stock  of  all 
kinds.  DANIEL  I.  WICKHAM. 

“The  Otsego  County  Grange  held  a  most  enjoyable 
session  with  the  Fly  Creek  Valley  Grange  last  month 
where  they  were  fed  sumptuously  and  entertained 
royally.  The  Valley  Grange  Hall  is  located  far  back 
in  the  country  but  it  drew  one  of  the  largest  Grange 
meetings  held  in  the  county  in  a  number  of  years. 

“In  spite  of  the  growing  tendency  of  late  of  people 
in  high  plains  to  decide  all  questions  for  the  rank  and 


file  the  Grangers  took  it  upon  themselves  to  relieve 
some  of  the  higher  officials  of  this  responsibility  by  de¬ 
ciding  the  school  question  on  the  floor  of  the  Grange. 

“After  a  preliminary  skirmish  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  with  only  two  or  three  dissenting 
votes : 

“Whereas,  Statistics  show  that  the  one-room  rural 
schools  have  in  the  past  and  are  still  sending  out  stu¬ 
dents  who  take  their  places  with  the  honor  pupils  of 
the  high  schools  which  they  enter,  and 

“W  hereas,  We  are  in  favor  of  continuing  and  im¬ 
proving  these  one-room  schools  rather  than  sending  the 
small  children  to  neighboring  villages  for  what  they  are 
receiving  and  can  continue  to  secure  within  walking 
distance  of  their  homes,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  Otsego  County  Grange  in  ses¬ 
sion  this  9th  day  of  October,  1923,  register  its  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  bill  introduced  in  the  State  Legislature,  last 
Winter,  commonly  known  as  the  Rural  School  Bill,  and 
that  we  ask  our  representatives  in  Senate  and  Assembly 
to  use  all  fair  and  honorable  means  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  this  measure.” 

R.  N.-Y. — Every  Grange  in  the  State  ought>»to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  fairly  and  take  action.  Then  the 
State  Grange  will  be  obliged  to  declare  itself. 


Poultry  Demonstration  Car  on  the  Erie 

A  poultry  demonstration  car  will  again  start  out  over 
the  Erie  Railroad  lines.  The  object  is  to  give  a  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  to  show  how  the  poultry  business 
can  be  madeimore  profitable  for  New  York  State.  There 
will  be  exhibits  and  short  talks  on  same  as  follows : 
Packing  eggs  to  prevent  breakage  in  transit;  grading 
eggs  for  New  York  market;  why  the  eggs  do  not  reach 
the  market  in  condition  to  bring  top  prices;  how  to 
care  for  eggs  to  make  them  bring  the  best  price  ;  sec¬ 
tion  of  Cornell  laying-house  and  purebred  hens ;  ra¬ 
tions  to  use  for  best  results  ;  what  certification  means. 

It  is  said  that  eggs  packed  with  new  flats  and  fillers 
will  bring  6c  a  dozen  or  $1.80  a  case  more  than  those 
packed  with  old  fiHers  and  flats.  One  of  the  main 
difficulties  seems  to  he  that  the  large  eggs  placed  in 
an  ordinary  case  do  not  fit,  and  the  ends  are  crushed 
in;  eggs  are  smeared,  broken  and  dirty,  and  bring  a 
low  price  and  claim  for  damage.  Egg  cases  are  built 
to  carry  eggs  measuring  2%  in.  in  length,  and  special 
cases  should  be  used  for  the  longer  eggs. 

^  Any  poultrymen  who  are  on  the  line  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  should  visit  the  car  and  look  over  the  ex¬ 
hibit.  The  route  is  as  follows:  Addison,  Nov.  7; 
Bath,  Nov.  8;  Prattsburg,  Nov.  8;  Wallace,  Nov.  9; 
Wayland,  Nov.  9;  Avon,  Nov.  10;  Wellsburg,  Nov.  12; 
Owego,  Nov.  13;  Deposit,  Nov.  14;  Hancock,  Nov.  15; 
Hankins,  Nov.  16;  Callicoon,  Nov.  17;  Cochecton,  Nov. 
19;  Narrowsburg,  Nov.  20;  Middletown,  Nov.  21;  New¬ 
burgh,  Nov.  22  ;  Spring  Valley,  Nov.  23. 


Women  and  General  Farm  Work 

y°u  /ive  “e  an  idea  of  a  good  location  for  ar 
agi lewltural  Camp  for  women,  the  women  (about  10) 
experienced  and  trained  in  agriculture,  to  work  for  th< 
farmers  and  gardeners  and  to  purchase  a  plot  of  lan' 

aVVhnht-  t0  b,ul,(1,a  bungalow.  Did  the  farmers  find  ii 
diffieul t  to  get  help  last  year?  At  what  rate  per  daj 
are  the  men  paid?  m.  m  ii 

I  have  had  quite  an  opportunity  to  observe  this  sor 
of  thing  and  interpret  the  sentiment  of  farmers,  and  1 
can  say  that,  by  and  large,  farmers  do  not  take  an) 
•stock  in  the  idea  of  employing  women  and  girls  as  farn 
hands  under  ordinary  working  conditions  on  the  averagi 
farm. 

4  here  are  several  reasons  why  women  are  not  suecess 
ful  in  general  farm.  work.  One  is  the  natural  spirit  o 
chivalry  in  the  average  American  man.  He  does  not 
like  to  give  orders  to  a  woman,  telling  her  to  go  about 
the  usual  routine  of  farm  work,  as  he  would  to  a  man 
lie  senses  fully  that  there  is  much  work  on  the  farn 
hat  is  too  hard  for  a  woman,  and  much  that  is  more  oi 
less  disagreeable,  and  he  does  not  like  to  tell  a  wornat 
to  go  into  such  a  job. 

I  urthermore,  women  do  not  work  in  well  on  a  farir 
where  there  are  some  men  employed.  The  men  do  no 
like  to  have  women  around  for  several  reasons,  one  oi 
which  is  that  they  feel  a  certain  amount  of  restraint 
along  various  lines  in  knowing  that  there  are  womer 
around,  and  another  is  that  with  women  working  on  thi 
farm,  men  would  probably  be  called  upon  to  do  all  of  th( 
hardest  of  the  work  and  the  choice  of  jobs  would  go  tc 
the  women.  Then  a  woman  cannot  turn  off  enougl 
work  during  a  day  at  ordinary  farm  labor  to  make  it  de 
sirable  for  her  to  undertake  it.  I  am  speaking  as  the 
result  of  considerable  experience  and  observation  dur¬ 
ing  and  just  after  the  war. 

V  hen  it  comes  to  special  work  requiring  a  greal 
amount  of  hand  labor  it  is  a  different  matter,  and  i 
women  who  want  to  do  farm  work  would  onlV  recog 
mze  this  fact  and  be  content  to  do  he  work  for  which 
they  are  adapted  they  would  be  nuch  better  off  Ir 
this. territory  there  is  a  great  amount  of  work  in  berm 
picking  particularly  during  A  raw  berry  harvest  Apph 
lucking  again  furnishes  quite  a  lot  of  work  that  womer 
can  do  to  considerable  advantage. 

If  M.  M.  H.  will  limit  her  ambitions  to  these  lines 
of  work  which  women  can  reasonably  do,  I  think  thai 
her  venture  can  be  made  successful.  There  is  a  lot  ol 
work  in  strawberry  harvest,  followed  bv  more  limitei 
requirements  for  raspberries  and  cherries,  and  appl 
harvest,  running  from  the  last  of  August  until  the  firs: 
of  November. 


In  expressing  my  opinion  relative  to  the  usefulness  of 
women  on  farms  and  at  farm  work  I  am  not  overlooking 
the  fact  that  many  farm  women  do  a  great  deal  of  farm 
work  very  efficientlv  on  their  own  farms,  but  they  are 
trained  to  it.  In  the  main  they  do  the  relatively  easy 
work,  and  within  one’s  family  it  is  quite  different  from 
going  outside  for  work.  f.  h.  l. 


i 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

When  we  write  our  “thankful  list”  let  us  put  down  Our  Page 
and  not  forget  that  is  the  spirit  which  makes  us  enjoy  it  so  much 


Drawn  by  Esther  Herr, 


Memory  Verse 

THANKSGIVING,  THEN  AND  NOW 
Years  ago  was  first  Thanksgiving, 

When  the  settlers  met  for  prayer ; 
Virgin  forest  all  about  them, 

Danger  lurking  everywhere; 
Rough-hewn  logs  their  only  dwelling, 
Scanty  oft  their  daily  fare. 

But  they  gave  thanks  for  their  blessings, 
For  the  harvest  safe  in  store; 

Though  they  kept  the  day  with  feasting, 
Still  to  them  it  meant  much  more. 

Can  we  not  keep  our  Thanksgiving 
As  they  did  in  days  of  yore? 

Kept  it  not  alone  with  feasting. 

Not  alone  with  mirth  and  play, 

But  with  thanks  for  countless  blessings 
That  have  brightened  all  the  way ; 

So  with  earnest  hearts  and  grateful, 

Let  us  keep  Thanksgiving  Day  ! 

— Grace  Bulkley. 
Sent  by  Evelyn  Ivakely 
New  York.  (12  years) . 

If  I  had  a  wishing  cap  I  would  wish 
that  Thanksgiving  Day  might  be  as  love¬ 
ly  out  of  doors  as  it  is  today  (Nov.  5). 
It  is  so  bright,  so  mild,  so  balmy — an 
Indian  Summer  day.  The  grass  is  still 
green  and  the  leaves  are  still  falling.  A 


Drawn  by  Pearl  Fisher,  New  Jersey 


walk  now  through  fields  and  ivoods  is  full 
of  interest.  This  afternoon,  as  every 
afternoon,  our  boys  and  girls  will  come 
pouring  out  from  sehoolhouses,  linger  a 
bit  about  the  building,  and  then  set  off 
in  all  directions,  going  singly  or  in  little 
groups.  Fortunate,  on  such  a  day,  are 
those  who  have  a  little  distance  to  go,  and 
who  perhaps  can  “cut  across  lots”  to  en¬ 
joy  the  full  glory  of  the  Autumn  as  it  is 
revealed  in  quiet  places. 

But  all  days  cannot  be  alike,  nor  would 
we  want  them  so.  I  think  that  no  two 
are  ever  just  alike  and,  though  we  travel 
the  same  path  day  after  day  the  seasons 
through,  we  may  find  something  new 
each  single  day  if  our  senses  are  in  tune 
with  Nature.  Even  the  cold,  gray  days, 
the  wild,  windy  days  and  the  stormy 
days  have  their  place,  and  hold  a  charm 
and  interest  of  their  own  if  we  are 
dressed  to  meet  them  without  discomfort 
as  we  journey  to  and  fro 

However,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  sun  shines  out  of  doors  it 
can  always  be  shining  within  our  homes 
where  young  and  old  gather  in  family 
groups  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  harvest 
time.  It  is  a  specially  happy  time  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  I  hope  that  every 
reader  of  Our  Page  may  be  able  to  look 
back  upon  this  1923  Thanksgiving  as  one 
of  the  brightest  memories  of  all.  It  will 
be  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  our  own  hap¬ 
piness  comes  most  surely  when  we  make 
others  happy. 

Now  this  page  of  ours  is  ready — a  spe¬ 
cial  number  for  Thanksgiving  Day.  And 
it  is  good  and  full  of  interesting  and 
worth-while  things  made  possible  by  those 
readers  whose  names  appear  on  page  1458. 
Truly  they  may  feel  that  they  have  helped 
give  pleasure  to  many  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  in  many  different  places. 


(14  Years),  Pennsylvania 

Thanksgiving  Day 

Pies  of  pumpkin,  apple,  mince, 

.Tams  and  jellies,  peach  and  quince, 
Purple  grapes  and  apples  red, 

Cakes  and  nuts  and  gingerbread — 

That’s  Thanksgiving. 

Turkey  !  Oh,  a  great  big  fellow, 

Fruits  all  ripe  and  rich  and  mellow, 
Everything  that’s  nice  to  eat, 

More  than  I  can  now  repeat — 

That’s  Thanksgiving. 

Lots  and  lots  of  jolly  fun. 

Games  to  play  and  races  run, 

All  as  hapy  as  can  be — 

For  this  happiness  you  can  see 
Makes  Thanksgiving. 

We  must  thank  the  One  who  gave, 

All  the  good  things  that  we  have, 

Tliat  is  why  we  keep  the  day 
Set  aside,  our  mothers  say. 

For  Thanksgiving. 

— Eugene  Field. 

Sent  by  Maereta  Ilershey  and  Miriam 
Kachel,  both  of  Pennsylvania. 


A  Story  of  the  Pilgrims 

Many  years  ago  the  Pilgrims  came  to 
this  country.  They  came  in  a  small  ship 
called  the  Mayflower.  The  Pilgrims  land¬ 
ed  in  1620  at  a  place  near  Cape  Cod 
which  they  called  Plymouth.  The  first 
Winter  was  a  very  hard  one,  and  many 
did  not  live  to  see  the  Spring.  When  the 
‘Spring  came  the  Pilgrims  planted  the 
corn  which  the  Indians  gave  them.  They 
worked  hard  all  Summer,  and  when  Au¬ 
tumn  came  they  had  a  fine  harvest.  One 
day  the  Pilgrims  said  “God  has  been  good 
«to  us.  Let  us  set  one  day  apart  and  have 


Drawn  by  Hardin  Hill  (15  Years), 
Virginia 


a  big  Thanksgiving  feast.”  They  invited 
the  Indians  to  the  feast.  Before  they  ate, 
the  Pilgrims  asked  God’s  blessing  on  the 
feast. 

Thanksgiving  is  observed  with  most 
zest  in  New  England,  but  Thanksgiving 
has  been  observed  annually  in  New  York 
since  1817,  and  from  1863  the  Presidents 
have  always  appointed  the  last  Thursday 
in  November  as  Thanksgiving. 

DOROTHY  DENTON 

New  York.  (12  years). 


A  Thanksgiving  Wish 

If  you  tiptoe  to  the  kitchen, 

When  no  one  is  around ; 

If  you  peep  into  the  pantry, 

And  never  make  a  sound  ; 

Your  eyes  will  get  like  saucers 
Because  of  what  you  see ; 

“Tomorrow,”  you  will  say. 

“They’ll  all  belong  to  me.” 

There’s  mince  pies  in  this  corner, 

And  pumpkin  pies  in  that, 

Cranberries  in  this  basket, 

Some  nuts  in  Dad’s  old  hat. 

If  you  look  a  little  closer, 

Lift  the  lid  upon  the  pot, 

You  will  see  that  bad  old  turkey 
That  chased  you  ’round  the  lot. 

And  you  will  smack  your  lips,  just  so, 
And  then  say  “Oh,  dear  me ! 

Wish  there  were  more  Thanksgivings ; 
One  isn’t  enough  for  me.” 

By  MARY  POLHEMUS 

New  York.  (13  years). 


A  Little  Letter 

This  is  what  we  are  going  to  do 
Thanksgiving  Day.  There  are  going  to 
be  11  of  us  to  eat  Thanksgiving  dinner 
together — father,  mother,  grandmother, 
three  aunts,  two  uncles,  a  friend,  my  sis¬ 
ter  and  I.  We  are  going  to  have  a  goose, 
a  guinea  and  a  chicken,  mashed  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  celery,  squash,  cranberry 
sauce,  mince  pie,  pumpkin  pie  and  rice 
pudding.  Of  course  we  shall  have  bread 
and  butter,  also  milk  and  water.  I  am 
going  to  recite  this  little  verse  before  we 
eat : 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  harvest 
Now  safely  stored  away. 

Dear  Father,  hear  us  thanking  Thee 
This  glad  Thanksgiving  Day. 

LOUISE  IIATCn 

Connecticut.  ( 5  years ) . 

Louise  sent  this  letter  in  her  own  hand¬ 
writing,  and  a  very  good  looking  letter 
it  was  indeed  for  a  little  girl  five  years 
old.  Besides  that  she  made  a  couple  of 
drawings  and  chose  a  memory  verse  and 
copied  it  to  send.  So  you  see  how  even 
the  youngest  readers  are  helping  Our 
Page  along. 


Thanksgiving  Prayer 

The  Autumn  perfect  as  Your  love, 
Lies  over  all  the  land ; 

And  in  each  field,  each  glowing  tree, 
We  see  Your  precious  hand. 


And  so  in  every  wayside  church, 

Our  grateful  hearts  we  raise 
To  thank  YTou  for  lTour  mercies, 

Upon  this  day  of  days! 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 
Selected  by  IVAN  rrink 
Pennsylvania.  (8  years). 


Teddy’s  Thanksgiving 

(a  story) 

Teddy  was  but  a  small  boy,  and  like 
all  boys,  looked  only  for  fun.  Thanks¬ 
giving  to  him  was  a  day  when  he  didn’t 
have  to  go  to  school,  and  when  he  tried 
to  eat  all  he  could,  and  that  was  just 
about  all  till  a  certain  Thanksgiving 
came  and  Teddy  found  out  it  was  a 
great  deal  more  than  just  a  dinner,  after 
all.  Teddy  had  always  spent  his  Thanks¬ 
giving  away  from  home  at  his  aunt’s  in 
the  country.  And  Teddy  was  waiting 
for  the  day  to  come.  But  when  lie  hop¬ 
ped  out  of  bed,  to  his  great  surprise  it 
was  snowing  very  hard.  Poor  Teddy  hur¬ 
ried  to  his  mother.  “Can  we  go?”  asked 
Teddy,  as  he  looked  out  of  the  window 
very  thoughtful  like.  “No.”  replied  his 
mother.  “It  would  be  impossible  to  travel 
out  in  the  country.”  Poor  Teddy  began 
to  cry.  He  said  things  that  made  his 
mother  very  sad.  So  at  last  she  took 
Teddy  on  her  knee.  “Teddy,  you  are 
crying  today  and  you  are  sad  when  every¬ 
one  ought  to  be  thankful.”  “But  what 
have  I  to  be  thankful  for?”  asked  Teddy. 
Poor  Teddy,  he  had  never  been  taught  to 
be  thankful.  “Well,”  said  his  mother, 
“for  one  thing  you  can  be  thankful  you 
have  a  father,  a  mother,  a  good  home  and 
plenty  to  eat.”  “Well,  I  always  have,” 
said  Teddy.  “Yes,  but  there  are  lots  of 
.little  boys  who  have  no  mother  or  father 
and  no  home.  Thanksgiving  is  a  day 
when  the  Lord  wants  every  one  to  be 
thankful  and  happy,  too.”  Now  Teddy 
had  never  heard  this  before.  “Oh.”  said 
Teddy,  “so  that’s  what  Thanksgiving  is 
for.  And  when  did  it  begin?”  “In  1621.” 
said  his  mother.  “It  was  like  this.  The 
first  Winter  the  Pilgrims  came  over  was 
a  hard  Winter,  cold  and  long.  So  many 
of  them  died.  They  were  afraid  of  the 
Indians,  too.  And  the  next  Summer  they 
had  good  crops,  and  so  they  wanted  to 
thank  God  for  his  blessing,  and  so  they 
had  a  great  dinner  and  invited  a  great 
many  Indians.  They  went  to  church  and 
thanked  God  for  His  goodness  to  them. 
And  that  was  the  first  Thanksgiving 
Day.”  “Oh,”  said  Teddy,  “wasn’t  that 
fine!  I  can  be  thankful  we  are  warm 
and  have  plenty  to  eat.  Now  I’m  glad  I 
couldn’t  go  so  you  told  "me  this  story.” 

RUTH  DUDLEY 

Connecticut.  ( 15  years ) . 


Thanksgiving  Day 

November  is  a  gray  old  month. 

He  brings  the  frost  and  snow  ; 

He  turns  to  brown  the  scarlet  leaves, 


November  24,  1923 

And  bids  the  songbirds  go. 

But  underneath  his  sober  coat, 

His  heart  is  blithe  and  gay, 

And  he  it  is  who  brings  the  glad 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

He  shakes  the  nuts  from  woodland  trees, 
To  feed  the  thrifty  squirrels ; 

And  purple  grapes  and  apples  red 
He  brings  for  boys  and  girls. 

He  heaps  the  leaves  for  bonfires  bright 
When  dusk  would  end  our  play, 

And  sings  around  the  firelight  on 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

— Mary  Sanford  Morison. 
Sent  by  olive  biker 
New  York.  (13  years). 


From  a  Boy  Reader 

I  have  not  written  to  Our  Page  for  a 
couple  of  months,  but  I  have  not  forgot¬ 
ten  it.  I  always  look  for  it  the  first 
thing  when  we  get  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  I  think  it  is  a  great  thing  that 
we  boys  and  girls  can  have  a  page  all 
our  own  in  such  a  good  paper.  It  not 
only  gives  us  pleasure  in  taking  part  to 
help  make  the  page  a  success,  but  it  also 
gives  us  a  feeling  that  we  are  helping  to 
make  the  world  a  better  place  to  live  in 
by  doing  our  best.  If  everyone  would 
only  “do  his  best”  whatever  he  does  this 
would  be  a  better  and  happier  world.  I 
for  my  part  will  try  to  do  my  best  what¬ 
ever  I  do.  Let  all  of  us  readers  and  con¬ 
tributors  to  Our  Page  resolve  to  make 
that  resolution,  and  keep  is  as  long  as  we 


live.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  if  we 
would  make  small  signs  with  that  resolu¬ 
tion  written  on  them  and  hang  them  in 
our  bedrooms  where  we  would  see  them 
every  day.  Then  we  wouldn’t  forget  it. 

The  answer  to  the  puzzle  is  Winter. 
Winter  is  a  jolly  old  time,  especially  for 
us  young  people.  There  are  coasting, 
skiing,  skating  and  a  variety  of  other 
helpful  sports  that  help  make  Winter  a 
real  enjoyable  time.  We  should  all  look 
forward  to  it  with  great  anticipation. 

We  should  be  very  thankful  to  God  at 
all  times  for  what  He  does  for  us,  but 
especially  at  this  time  for  the  bountiful 
crops  that  wTe  have  harvested.  We  know 


that  it  has  all  been  due  to  His  lovin'- 
care.  We  have  had  rain  to  refresh  the 
growing  things  when  it  was  needed  and 
sunshine  to  help  make  them  grow'.’  411 
in  all,  it  has  worked  a  miracle  by  pro¬ 
ducing  bountiful  crops  of  vegetables  from 
only  little  seeds.  We  know  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  so  wonderful  without  His  help. 

New  Hampshire.  earl  anderson. 


Thanksgiving  at  Grandma’s 

It  seems  ter  me  if  I  could  have  my  say 
’bout  everything, 

I’d  have  Thanksgiving  Day  come  every 
Fall  an’  every  Spring. 


Drawn  by  Dawn  Wilson  (14  Years),  New  York 
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’Tis  then  we  go  to  Grandmais  house  way 
back  down  on  the  farm, 

Away  from  city’s  din  an’  noise,  away 
from  care  an’  harm. 

We  gather  ’round  the  fireplace  that  sends 
a  cheerful  glow, 

An’  makes  funny  little  shadows,  dancing 
to  and  fro. 

Then  we  are  called  to  dinner  an’  Grandpa 
gives  the  blessin’, 


Our  plates  are  filled  with  turkey,  taters, 
onions  an’  nice  dressin’, 

Then  comes  the  cracker  puddin’,  pump¬ 
kin  pie  and  frosted  cake. 

An’  they  have  a  special  flavor  that  no  one 
but  Gram  can  make. 

After  dinner’s  over  an’  the  dishes  cleared 
away, 

Grandpa  brings  the  Bible  an’  says, 
“Come,  folks,  let  us  pray.” 

Before  we  start  for  home  Gramp  slips 
some  apples  in  my  blouse. 

It  seems  the  day  just  fairly  flies  wheu 
I’m  at  Grajidma’s  house. 

Thanksgivin’  Day  ends  all  too  soon  to 
suit  us  girls,  I  fear, 

An’  if  I  was  only  President,  I’d  have  it 
twice  a  year. 

Maine.  By  Virginia  anderson. 


The  Mud  Dauber  Wasp 


you  to  guess  the  answer,  but  I  wish  when 
you  write  you  would  tell  us  some  other 
interesting  facts  about  this  very  impor¬ 
tant  thing. 

what  is  IT? 

This  substance  is  a  plain  color  and 
Clear.  It  is  good  to  use,  and  no  person 
can  do  without  it ;  not  even  animals  can. 
The  most  of  it  is  used  during  hot  weather. 
It  can  be  divided,  and  yet  we  cannot  see 
where  it  has  been  divided. 

FLORENCE  SCHRADER 

New  York.  (16  years). 


'Without  it  we  couldn’t  live,  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  such  as  plants  or  animals.  It 
runs  in  or  on  all  kinds  of  places.  It 
sparkles  and  shines  one  day,  and  the  next 
it  will  look  treacherous  and  stormy.  It 
is  a  very  necessary  substance.  It  comes 
in  all  kinds  of  ways,  but  it  turns  to  this 
same  substance  just  the  same. 

ROSE  RYDER 

New  York.  (12  years). 


Fly  Away,  Little  Birds 

Fly  away,  little  birds, 

'Tis  your  season  to  go ; 

The  Winter  is  coming, 

With  cold  winds  and  snow. 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Iva  McClatchie 
(14  Years),  New  York 


The  very  complete  description  of  an 
insect  that  Carrie  Phillips  gave  us  last 
month  for  a  Nature  Puzzle  brought  a 
good  many  answers  and  more  letters  than 
usual  telling  of  personal  experiences  and 
observations.  This  is  what  we  like.  Here 
are  a  few : 

I  think  the  answer  to  the  Nature  Puz¬ 
zle  is  a  mud  wasp.  I  have  noticed  when 
a  mud  wasp  will  get  into  your  house  it 
will  not  sting  you  if  you  leave  it  alone  ; 
it  will  only  pick  up  the  spiders  so  as  to 
take  them  to  its  nest.  In  the  warm 
weather  we  see  them  getting  mud  around 
our  pump  or  drain.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  watch  the  mud  wasp  build  its  nest  out 
of  mud.  The  wasp  rolls  the  mud  with 
its  fore  feet,  seizes  it  with  its  jaws  and 
flies  away.  Elizabeth  turck 

New  York.  ( 12  years) . 


The  flowers  have  gone 

From  the  meadows  around, 

To  sleep  in  their  seeds 

And  their  roots  underground. 

But  come  back  in  the  Spring 
When  the  weather  is  fair, 

And  sing  your  sweet  songs 
In  the  warm  gentle  air. 

— Author? 

Sent  by  dorotiiy  denton 
New  York.  (12  years). 

Which  reminds  us  that  there  are  some 
birds,  luckily  for  us,  whose  habit  it  is  to 
stay  instead  of  leave  even  though  Winter 
is  coming.  But  they  have  no  easy  time 
of  it  with  the  “cold  winds  and  snow,” 
and  are  grateful  for  such  food  and  shelter 
as  boys  and  girls  can  give  them.  Have 
you  a  feeding  station  ready? 


The  answer  to  the  Nature  Puzzle  is  a 
wasp.  We  have  an  old  corncrib  and 
there  is  a  big  wasp  nest  in  there.  I  have 
seen  a  wasp  sting  a  yellow  spider  and 
bring  it  into  the  nest,  martiia  hodge 
Connecticut.  (12  years). 


I  will  try  my  luck  answering  the  Na¬ 
ture  Puzzle.  I  will  say  it  is  a  mud  wasp. 
There  have  been  many  nests  made  in  our 


Betsy  Hull’s  Wedding 

or 

The  Pine-tree  Shillings 

BY  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE 
Many  more  of  you  than  I  expected  were 
able  to  send  the  correct  answer  to  last 
month’s  Book  Puzzle.  The  story  is  an 


Plenty  of  Pumpkins  for  Pies.  Picture  sent  by  Miss  Cora  Sheppard, 
a  New  York  State  Teacher 


woodhouse  this  year.  It  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  watch  them  build  their  nests,  as 
thev  work  so  hard  to  make  their  nests. 

HELEN  THRALL 

Connecticut.  (13  years). 

The  answer  to  the  Nature  Puzzle  is  a 
kind  of  wasp.  We  call  it  mud  dauber  on 
account ’of  its  nest  They  build  on  the 
end  of  our  house,  which  is  protected  by 
the  norch  We  often  watch  them  carry¬ 
ing  their  mud.  They  roll  it  up  into  a 

MAERETA  HERSHY. 

Pennsylvania. 


A  New  Nature  Puzzle 

Below  you  will  find  two  puzzles  on  the 
same  subject.  It  will  not  be  hard  for 


interesting  and  familiar  one,  but  not  all 
who  have  read  or  heard  it  could  have 
told  the  title  and  the  author’s  name.  A 
dozen  or  more  sent  write-ups  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  life,  while  Ruth  Dudley  (15)  of 
Connecticut  and  Glenwood  Gates  (11) 
and  Margarethe  Schroeder  (13)  of  New 
York  sent  drawings  of  which  I  have 
chosen  Ruth’s  for  you  to  see.  The  most 
complete  answer  received  was  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter : 

The  answer  to  the  Book  Puzzle  is  “The 
Pine  Tree  Shillings,”  which  is  selected 
from  “Grandfather’s  Chair,”  a  book  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  colony  to 


mint  money.  John  Hull  coined  this  cur¬ 
rency,  which  has  ever  since  been  called 
the  pine  tree  shillings,  because  of  the  pine 
tree  on  each  silver  piece.  For  many 
years  the  colony  paid  John  Hull  one 
shilling  for  every  20  that  he  coined,  and 
he  became  quite  a  rich  man. 

Now  there  was  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Samuel  Sewall  who  wished  very 
much  to  marry  Miss  Betsy  Hull,  the 
daughter  of  the  old  mint  master.  As  the 
young  man  was  'industrious,  of  a  good 
character  and  a  church  member.  Miss 
Betsy’s  father  very  readily  gave  his  con¬ 
sent. 

After  the  wedding  ceremonies  the 
blushing  bride  was  ordered  by  her  father 
into  one  side  of  a  great  pair  of  scales, 
while  the  other  side  was  filled  with  heap¬ 
ing  handfuls  of  coins  from  the  treasure 
chest  of  Honest  John  Hull  until  the 
plump  young  lady  was  fairly  weighed 
from  the  floor. 

“There,  son  Sewall,”  cried  the  honest 
mint  master,  “take  these  shillings  for 
my  daughter’s  portion.  Use  her  kindly, 
and  thank  Heaven  for  her.  It’s  not  every 
wife  that’s  worth  her  weight  in  silver  !” 

( 

THE  LIFE  OF  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE 

Hawthorne  was  born  in  Salem  in  1804, 
before  that  city  was  outrivaled  by  the 
city  of  Boston.  His  father,  a  sea  captain, 
was  lost  at  sea  while  Nathaniel  and  his 
two  sisters' were  still  small.  The  family 
then  went  to  live  in  Maine  with  Mr.  Man¬ 
ning,  Mrs.  Hawthorne’s  brother. 

Hawthorne  and  Longfellow  were  in  the 
same  class  at  Bowdoin  College,  while 
Franklin  Pierce  was  only  one  class  ahead 
of  them. 

After  12  years  of  diligent  research, 
“Twice-told  Tales”  appeared,  and  soon 
afterwards  “Grandfather’s  Chair.”  from 
which  “The  Pine  Tree  Shillings”  is  select¬ 
ed.  In  the  meantime  Hawthorne  served 
as  weigher  for  the  customs  house  at  Bos¬ 
ton  and  farmed  at  Brook  Farm,  where  a 
colony  of  writers  resided. 

After  his  marriage  to  Sophia  Peabody 
the  Hawthornes  lived  at  Concord  in  an 
old  Colonial  house  called  “The  Manse,” 
which  is  just  a  short  distance  from  the 
Concord  Bridge.  “The  Scarlet  Letter” 
and  “Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse”  were 
written  at  this  time.  He  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  surveyor  of  the  Port  of  Salem 
and  when  his  term  expired  he  took  his 
family  out  to  the  Berkshire  Hills.  Out 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Booth  (15  Years), 
New  York 


there  among  the  mountains  Hawthorne 
wrote  “The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables” 
and  “The  'Wonderbook.”  Back  in  Con¬ 
cord  again,  he  wrote  “Tanglewood  Tales.” 

Soon  after  this  he  was  appointed  con¬ 
sul  to  Liverpool,  England,  by  President 
Pierce.  lie  wrote  a  book  about  England 
which  he  called  “Our  Old  Home.” 

His  last  years  were  spent  in  Concord 
at  “The  Wayside,”  which  he  had  bought 
from  Mr.  Alcott.  The  Alcotts.  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Holmes,  Whittier.  Longfellow 
and  Lowell  were  all  his  neighbors  in  and 
near  Concord.  He  died  in  May,  1864, 
while  on  a  trip  to  the  White  Mountains 
with  his  friend  Pierce.  A  plain  blue 
stone  marks  his  resting  place  in  the 
■Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  at  Concord. 

ANNA  GRAHAM 

Illinois.  ,  (14  years). 


What  Book  is  This? 

A  little  Swiss  girl  whose  parents  were 
dead  was  taken  at  the  age  of  five  years  to 
her  grandfather  in  the  Alps  Mountains. 
He  lived  alone  except  for  his  two  goats. 
The  people  in  the  village  below  were 
afraid  of  him.  He  was  kind  to  the  little 
girl,  however,  and  she  enjoyed  her  life  on 
the  mountain.  She  also  helped  to  bring 
joy  into  the  life  of  a  blind  old  lady  who 
lived  in  an  old  house  part  way  down  the 
mountain  with  her  daughter  and  grand¬ 
son.  who  herded  the  goats  for  the  village, 
and  also  the  little  girl’s  grandfather’s 
goats.  At  the  age  of  eight  the  little  girl 
was  taken  to  Frankfurt,  Germany,  to  the 
home  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  to  be  a 
companion  for  his  12-year-old  daughter, 
Klara,  who  could  not  walk.  The  little 
Swiss  girl  fell  in  love  with  Klara,  but  did 
not  like  the  woman  who  had  charge  of  the 
household,  for  Klara’s  mother  was  dead 
and  her  father  was  away  most  of  the 
time.  Klara’s  grandmother  visited  them 
and  the  little  girl  came  to  love  her.  too. 
But  the  little  girl  became  so  homesick  for 
her  grandfather  and  the  free  life  of  the 
mountains  that  after  .  Klara’s  grand¬ 
mother  had  gone  she  became  ill  and  had 
to  go  back  there.  She  became  well  again 
and  was  able  to  bring  joy  into  the  goat¬ 


herd’s  blind  grandmother’s  heart  again. 
Klara  and  her  grandmother  visited  her  on 
the  mountain  and  Klara  became  able  to 
walk.  WARREN  BROWN. 

Vermont. 

In  sending  this  Book  Puzzle,  Warren 
wrote  that  the  book  described  is  the  best 
one  he  ever  read,  and  I  feel  sure  it  must 
be  one  that  is  familiar  to  many  of  you 
because  I  have  received  puzzles  on  the 
same  book  from  Evelyn  Wolfe  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  Ruth  Moore  of  Connecticut.  In 
answering,  give  the  title  and  author’s 
name  and  any  facts  you  can  about  the 
story  or  the  author. 


Plans  for  Our  Christmas  Page 

We  have  never  really  had  a  Christmas 
Page  before,  and  I  hope  many  readers 
will  feel  interested  to  do  a  bit  to  help 
make  it  a  very,  very  good  one.  While 
Christmas  Day  itself  will  be  past  be¬ 
fore  you  receive  Our  Page  for  December, 
it  will  reach  you  that  same  week,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  holiday  and  vacation  sea¬ 
son.  So  let  us  have  drawings  and  poems 
and  stories  and  letters  that  will  carry  the 
Christmas  spirit  'and  make  us  feel  the 
minute  we  see  Our  Page  that  it  is  full  of 
beauty  and  interest  and  happiness.  Espe¬ 
cially  I  think  wTe  would  all  enjoy  sug¬ 
gestions  for  things  that  boys  and  girls  in 
the  country  can  do  during  Christmas 
week.  You  have  plenty  of  time  to  think 
about  this  and  prepare  your  contribu¬ 
tions,  do  not  put  it  off  till,  the  last  mo¬ 
ment.  Mail  all  letters  to  reach  your  edi¬ 
tor  not  later  than  December  8. 


Puzzle 

Many  of  you  solved  last  month’s  Cross¬ 
word  Enigma  and  found  that  the  answer 
was  W-i-n-t-e-r.  A  number  made  up  and 
sent  in  other  excellent  puzzles  of  this 
kind,  of  which  the  following  is  one  which 
fits  in  with  the  spirit  of  Our  Page  this 
month : 

My  first  is  in  fight,  but  not  in  gun, 

My  second  in  race,  but  not  in  run, 

My  third  in  apple,  but  not  in  fruit, 

My  fourth  in  stem,  but  not  in  root, 

My  fifth  in  halibut,  not  in  shad, 

My  wrhole  the  Pilgrim  fathers  had. 

LOUISE  JUDGE 

Rhode  Island.  ( 11  years ) . 


Notes 

Louise  Judge,  who  furnished  the  enig¬ 
ma,  also  sent  the  words  for  the  Box.  My 
dictionary  tells  me  that  spirit  used  in  this 
sense  means  “energy,  vivacity,  ardor,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  courage,  etc.”  These  are  all 
good  qualities,  and  we  could  add  others 
in  place  of  the  “etc.,”  such  as  friend¬ 
liness,  cheerfulness,  loyalty,  happiness, 
interest,  imagination,  kindness,  persever¬ 
ance,  honesty,  patriotism,  reverence,  sym¬ 
pathy,  truthfulness,  unselfishness  and 
wholesomeness,  all  of  which  are  more 


Drawn  by  Ruth  Dudley  (15  Years), 
Connecticut 


than  just  big  words  to  us — they  stand 
for  what  Our  Page  means  and  how  we 
feel  about  it. 


We  have  on  this  Thanksgiving  page 
more  poetry  and  verse  than  we  have  ever 
used  before,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
how  you  like  it.  Some  of  the  pieces  are 
by  well-known  poets  and  may  be  more  or 
less  familiar  to  many  of  you.  But  they 
are  well  worth  reading  over  again  at  this 
season,  and  perhaps  committing  a  few 
lines  to  memory.  Other  verses  are  by  our 
own  readers,  and  are  interesting  for  that 
reason,  in  addition  to  what  they  have  to 
tell. 


Your  editor  wants  to  know  whether 
you  would  like  to  continue  the  Book  Puz- 
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/Xz'finnitt 

ON  ^ 

. URNACES, 

STOVES  and  RANGES 

Let  me  show  you 
how  to  save  $40  to  $200 
on  the  finest  quality  pipe 
or  pipeless  ftlrnace  ever 
made.  Sold  direct  to  you  at 
Factory  prices — $59.95  and  up 
Easy  to  install.  Easy  payments. 

Quick  shipments.  Safe  delivery. 
i<n  approval  test.  More 

>0,000  pleased  customers. 

Mail  a  postal  or  letter 
today — get  my  new  Fac- 
tory-to-Family  Bargain 
Book— FREE. 

W.  S.  Dewing 
“The  DirecI-to-You  Man” 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE 
COMPANY 

169  W.  Rochester  Ave. 

Kalamazoo, 

Michigan 


m 
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Fine  Quality -Rich  Flavory 

OFFEE 

uresh  from  Roaster  Daily 

yfBLEND  of  the  best  high'  P 

p//  grown  mountain  coffee  W  w 

with  a  tantalizingly  fra- 
grant  aroma  and  a  highly  appe-  .  M 
tizing  and  satisfying  flavor  that 
will  delight  the  most  particular 
i  person.  Roasted  dally  and  ship-  DELIVERED 
f  ped  to  you  at  the  wholesale  price  FREE 
of  38c  a  pound. in  6  pound  lots. 

C  A  UADI  1?  Send  1  Ocents  to  cover  post- 
J  N  A  !Y1 1  LiCi  aKe  and  packing,  on  large 
'7*“'*  free  sample  —  enough  to 

—  make  12  cups— and  ex¬ 

perience  for  yourself  its  delicious 
flavor  and  incomparable  aroma.  State 
if  wholeor  ground  bean  is  desired. 

'GILLIES  COFFEE  CO., Dept. F  13 

235  Washington  St.,  at  Park  Place,  New  York 


1-0 


is  more  than  a  first  aid — ■ 
is  a  lasting  relief  from 


Swollen  Glands,  Cuts,  Bruises,  Goitre,  Rheumatism, 
Burns,  Boils,  Lumbago,  Skin  Diseases,  Chilblains, 
Neuritis,  Neuralgia,  Insect  Bites,  Sciatica,  Muscular 
Stiffness  and  Sprains. 

1-0  contains  more  free  iodine  than  the  tincture  of 
common  use,  combined  with  other  pain-killing  ingredi¬ 
ents  to  make  1-0  the  most  potent  and  efficacious  external 
remedy  known  to  science.  1-0  penetrates  to  kill  infec¬ 
tion  at  its  source,  giving  swift  and  soothing  relief. 

Send  SOc  for  trial  tube  or  we  will  send 
2  tubes  C.  O.  D.  for  $1.00 
HALOGEN  LABORATORY,  INC.,  Amllyville,  Now  York 


iifp  Tan  and  make  to 

flu  mil  your  order  from 
your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 
Mittens,  Ladies’  Fur  Coats  and  Fur 
Sets.  Repairing  and  remodeling 
latest  styles.  Ship  us  your  work 
and  save  one-half  New  Galloway 
Coats.  Robes,  Gloves  and  Mittens 
for  sales.  We  are  the  oldest  Gallo¬ 
way  tanners;  36  years  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don’t 
ship  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  you 
get  our  proposition.  HILLSDALE  ROBE  & 
TANNING  CO.,  Hillsdale.  Mich. 


WEAR  FURS 

It’s  easy  this  way 

— Furs  to  order  at  half  the 
cost,  from  hides  of  farm  animals 
or  pelts  from  your  hunt.  Stylish 
garments  warm  and  beautiful, 
Robes,  Rugs,  etc.  Free  book 
tells  how  to  skin  and  care  for  pelts 
—all  about  sizes,  styles  and  prices. 
Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  525  West  Are.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TELL  TOMORROW’S 

White**  Wcathef  Prophet  fore-  Ilf  .1 
casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hoors  Vy  621X1101" 
in  advance.  Not  a  toy  but 
a  scientifically  construc¬ 
ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand* 
some,  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Grctel  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
*  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be  Size  6y»x 
7yii  fully  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  in  U  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 
_ _  Agents  Wanted. 

SPECIAL  OFFER—  Handsomely  illustrated  story  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel,  in  colors*  included  with  each  order. 

DAVID  WHITE,  Dept  114  419  E.  Water  St,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  aceoTint  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 


Price.  $1.00 
To  Canada,wi.25 


For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


zles  for  another  year,  or  if  not,  what  we 
should  use  in  their  place.  Also  how  soon 
we  should  go  back  to  the  rhyme  drawing 
contests  and  whether  there  are  any  other 
occasions  for  special  pages  during  the 
coming  months.  Also  any  other  sugges¬ 
tions  made  for  the  improvement  of  Our 
Page  will  be  carefully  considered.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  us  all,  and  we  .want  to  make  it 
such  as  will  please  the  greatest  number. 
One  reader  suggested  a  while  ago  that 
once  in  a  while  we  have  a  page  with  all 
photogx-aphs  and  no  drawings,  just  for  the 
sake  of  variety.  How  does  that  strike  the 
rest  of  you? 


Between  now  and  the  next  page  both 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas  Day 
will  come,  so  I  have  the  pleasure  of  wish¬ 
ing  all  my  boys  and  girls  the  happiest 
kind  of  times  on  these  two  well-loved  hol¬ 
idays.  But  in  the  midst  of  your  good 
times  don’t  forget  Our  Page  or  that  your 
editor  is  waiting  to  hear  from  you.  Ad¬ 
dress  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  City. 


NOVEMBER 
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Drawn  by  Margaret  Halter  (16  Years), 
Maryland 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Off  to  St.  Louis.  —  After  many 
changes  of  mind  and  changes  of  route, 
and  even  giving  up  going  altogether  (so 
many  things  at  home  it  seemed  so  hard 
to  leave),  the  Parson  is  finally  off.  We 
have  been  building  a  hen-house  to  con¬ 
nect  two  other  houses,  making  them  all 
into  one  big  one,  and  the  Parson  worked 
on  this  till  the  last  minute ;  till  Mrs. 
Parson  calls  him  and  calls  him,  telling 
him  he  will  never  get  to  the  car  in  time. 
“Shame  to  work  up  to  the  last  minute,” 
she  says.  And  it  is  a  shame,  the  Parson 
admits.  If  we  could  only  get  out  of  this 
rush  and  hurry.  He  has  just  been  read¬ 
ing  in  the  Nation  about  the  Russians; 
how,  when  they  are  to  take  a  train,  they 
utterly  disregard  watches  and  timetables, 
simply  going  to  the  station  early  in  the 


the  Parson  noticed  he  seemed  to  have 
no  idea,  whatsoever  as  to  how  it  was 
going  to  be  done.  He  was  coming  over 
to  stay  at  least  a  year  with  relatives  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  A  good-sized  black 
grip  right  across  the  aisle  seemed  to  be 
keenly  watched  by  its  owner.  A  baby 
could  not  have  received  more  attention. 
By  evening  the  fellow  had  gotten  quite 
bold  with  it,  and  used  the  Pennsy  i*ail- 
road’s  cups  to  pour  out  the  contents  of 
a  large  bottle  and  treat  certain  of  his 
newly-found  acquaintances.  These  seemed 
to  increase  so  rapidly  that  he  went  to 
bed  right  after  six  o’clock  that  there 
might  be  a  little  left  for  himself!  He 
had  left  the  train,  bag,  baggage  and  bot¬ 
tle  before  daybreak.  “.Sleeper?  Pull¬ 
man?”  said  the  attendant  to  the  Parson. 


A  Flock  of  Nubian  Goat  Kids  at  Pasture 


morning  and  parking  there  till  some 
train  comes  along.  In  Russia  it  took 
five  people  one  hour  and  a  quarter  to  get 
one  man’s  breakfast.  You  never  could 
get  the  children  off  to  high  school  in 
these  days  at  that  rate. 

Talking  His  Way.  —  The  first  place 
the  Parson  spoke  was  right  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  Congregational  Church  of 
this  village  gives  a  regular  banquet  each 
year,  beautifully  served  by  the  ladies,  to 
all  the  men  and  boys  of  the  locality. 
There  is  no  charge,  no  collection,  not 
even  the  smell  of  bait  or  money ;  cer¬ 
tainly  a  nice  thing  for.  this  church  to  do 
with  no  sputtering  on  the  side  by  the 
church  women  folks.  From  this  place, 
the  Parson  went  to  New  York  City.  How 
handy  the  city-run  bus  is  to  get  down 
to  the  Erie  Railroad  offices.  He  was 
tempted  to  look  ardtmd  a  bit,  as  from  his 
conclusions  he  had  lots  of  spare  time, 
but  he  always  feels  best  to  get  his 
ticket  and  bearings  right  away.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  be  a  little 
ahead  of  time,  as  he  found  the  train  for 
the  West  left  an  hour  earlier  than  be 
had  been  led  to  believe.  New  YTork  is  a 
reasonable  place  to  eat  in.  for  he  got  a 
fine  plate  of  beans,  well  cooked,  and 
bread  and  butter  and  custard  pie  for  30 
cents.  He  bought  two  cheese  sandwiches 
to  take  with  him.  (“Sandwiches  going.” 
shouted  the  man).  Dinner  and  supper 
(some  apples  in  the  grip),  50  cents.  That 
was  not  so  bad.  There  were  two  car¬ 
loads  of  immigrants  on  our  train  headed 
for  Chicago.  The  conductor  sputtered 
during  the  night  about  how  two  great 
heavy  N.  II.  cars  were  on  the  rear.  “Those 
New  Hampshire  cars.”  he  said.  This 
was  one  on  the  Parson.  With  50  years 
of  New  England  existence  back  of  him, 
he  had  never  heard  of  the  “New  Hamp¬ 
shire  line.”  He  watched  the  cars  pull 
out,  as  he  left  the  train  next  morning. 
They  were  “N.  H.” — New  Haven  cars ! 
On  this  train  the  Parson  fell  into  con¬ 
versation  with  a  young  fellow  who  proved 
to  be  from  Newcastle.  England.  He  said 
unemployment  and  general  poverty  were 
very  bad  in  England,  but  he  thought  that 
nation  would  weather  the  storm,  though 


Pullman  is  the  better  name  for  they  cer¬ 
tainly  pull  you  and  yank  you  and  back 
you  up,  but  for  the  Parson  at  least,  it 
is  anything  but  a  “sleeper.” 

Lawrence  County,  Pa. — For  a  man 
to  hoe  corn  along  the  row  and  ponder  on 
the  fact  as  he  does  so,  that  there  are  4,- 
000  tons  of  coal  to  the  acre  right  under 
him,  is  quite  an  assurance  against  a 
cold  day  if  not  a  rainy  day.  To  be  sure 
it  is  some  40  ft.  from  the  hoe  to  the 
coal,  but  then  it  is  there,  and  you  get 
15  tons  a  year  free  for  yourself  and  a 
royalty  of  25  to  30  cents  a  ton  if  you 
can  get  somebody  to  come  and  mine  it. 
These  little  soft  coal  mines  are  called 
“wagon  mines,”  because  all  carting  away 
is  done  by  wagon  instead  of  rail.  It 
takes  a  shaft  and  a  “cage”  (elevator) 
and  a  boiler  and  a  hoisting  rig  and  a 
pump  and  your  mine  is  complete.  The 
coal  seemed  extra  good  for  soft  coal,  and 
no  one  burns  anything  else.  You  get 
the  coal  yourself  at  the  mine  for  $5  a 
ton — certainly  cheap  fuel.  At  this  place 
a  little  chain  was  kept  hung  over  the 
stove  door  so  it  could  never  be  shut 
tight  and  this  avoided  danger  of  gas  ex¬ 
plosion. 

The  Steel  Mills.  —  Such  nice  peo¬ 
ple  as  these  were  in  Lawrence  County. 
One  man.  where  the  Parson  housed  most 
of  the  time,  took  him  to  Youngstown 
and  secured  a  pass  to  go  through  one  of 
the  big  steel  plants.  This  city  stands 
second  to  Pittsburgh,  turning  out  $200,- 
000.000  worth  of  steel  a  year.  The  great 
blast  furnaces  are  always  belching  forth 
their  flames  toward  the  sky.  And  the 
night  is  never  as  dark  for  10  miles 
around.  From  the  rolling  clouds  of 
smoke,  and  flames  and  steam  over  the 
river — the  water  sometimes  registering 
160  degrees,  a  stranger  alighting  from 
the  train  would  certainly  think,  as  a  man 
told  the  Parson,  that  he  did.  the  whole 
town  was  burning  up.  Like  Mark 
Twain  and  all  the  talk  about  the  weather, 
he  could  not  understand  why  no  one  did 
anything  about  it.  This  man,  a  drafts¬ 
man  in  the  office,  said  that  the  greatest 
change  in  the  conduct  of  these  mills  in 
the  last  few  years  was  the  care  that  i3 
now  taken  to  avoid  accidents.  Orders 
are  given  all  the  draftsmen  to  spare 


nothing  that  may  tend  to  guard  the 
safety  of  the  men.  With  all  that  can 
be  done,  things  will  sometimes  go  wrong 
and  for  about  anything  to  go  wrong  in 
such  a  place  means  death  to  somebody. 
If  the  great  buckets  of  molten  iron  get 
spilled,  even  if  it  does  not  hit  anybody, 
the  heat  that  spreads  from  it,  will  kill 
anybody  about,  even  the  man  way  up 
above  operating  the  electric  engine  and 
hoisting  machine.  All  the  iron  ore  comes 
from  Minnesota ;  it  is  so  much  cheaper 
to  get  at  it  there  than  in  Pennsylvania. 
Many  of  the  people  in  the  village  where 
the  Parson  stayed  had  a  wonderful  fine 
public  spirit.  The  lecture  course,  the 
State  circulating  library,  the  literary 
club,  and  the  local  orchestra  all  bore 
ample  witness  to  this.  Practically  all 
the  people  in  the  three  churches  know 
perfectly  well  that  there  should  be  but 
one  church  in  the  place,  but  like  all  such 
places,  no  one  knows  how  to  bring  it 
about.  The  only  difference  in  the  *world 
between  the  two  leading  churches  that 
the  Parson  could  find  was  that  one 
sang  “hymns”  and  the  other  (on  Sun¬ 
day),  “psalms,”  but  set  to  the  same 
tunes ! 

Chicago.  —  As  the  Parson  writes,  he 
is  sitting  in  a  Chicago  station  about  to 
go  to  St.  Louis.  It  has  seemed  some¬ 
what  of  a  trip  to  him,  but  he  was  just 
talking  to  a  little  boy  beside  him  and 
found  that  he  and  two  other  small  chil¬ 
dren  with  their  mother  had  just  come 
from  Bermuda,  via  New  Yoi-k  City,  and 
were  headed  for  Pasadena,  Cal.  The 
Parson’s  trip  assumed  small  proportions 
forthwith.  People  in  Chicago  seem  very 
enthusiastic  about  their  city.  They  say 
it  is  destined  to  beat  New  York  all  hol¬ 
low.  It  has  room  to  grow  and  New  York 
hasn’t.  They  claim  you.  can  live  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  just  about  half  what  you  can  in 
New  York.  Food  prices  seem  to  be  about 
the  same  in  Chicago  as  in  the  East,  with 
the  exception  of  meat  which  seems  to  be 
decidedly  cheaper.  Nice-looking  hams 
were  marked  14  cents  per  pound  which 
is  about  the  price  of  shoulders  in  New 
England.  Other  cuts  were  much  cheaper. 
Chicago’s  system  of  parks  is  simply  won¬ 
derful.  And  the  city  is  carting  away 
the  debris  of  nearly  250  houses  it  tore 
down  so  as  to  make  a  wider  speedway. 
One  of  their  transportation  dreams  is  the 
day  when  they  shall  have  filled  in  the 
lake  front  a  distance  of  a  mile  out  into 
the  lake  and  eight  miles  along  the  shore, 
ready  for  ocean  going  steamers  to  dock 
at  Chicago. 

Thanksgiving.  —  As  this  letter 
must  get  off,  the  story  of  the  rest  of  the 
trip  will  have  to  go  over  till  next  time. 
Some  years  ago,  down  in  one  of  the 
churches,  we  tried  having  a  community 
Thanksgiving  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  but 
it  interfered  with  the  family  gatherings, 
and  was  given  up.  This  year  we  are 
trying  a  new  plan,  launched  with  much 
enthusiasm.  We  are  going  to  have  our 
church  Thanksgiving  on  the  Sunday,  the 
Sunday  before,  our  Thanksgiving  service 
first,  and  then  our  dinner  together,  the 
church  family  following  as  far  as  possible, 
the  ideal  of  the  house  family.  The  Par¬ 
son  has  pledged  a  goose  and  one  man 
has  followed  with  a  roast  pig !  We  shall 
book  ahead  all  the  poor  little  back- 
country  children  wre  can  find,  and  imagine 
the  picture  as  they  sit  round  that  10- 
wreek-old  roast  pig,  and  all  the  other 
fowls  and  fixin’s. 

Locked  Up.  —  If  we  keep  on  enjoy¬ 
ing  our  religion  so  much  down  there  we 
may  come  out  like  those  Vermonters  the 
Parson  heard  about  the  other  night.  In 
his  dreams  a  man  died  and  duly  went  to 
heaven,  and  the  angel  showred  him  about 
the  place.  When  they  had  been  all 
around,  he  noticed  a  lot  of  people  locked 
up  in  a  great  cage  over  in  the  corner. 
Fie  was  certainly  astonished  to  find  peo¬ 
ple  locked  up  in  heaven,  and  asked  the 
angel.  what  in  the  world  these  people 
had  done.  “Oh,  they  haven’t  done  any¬ 
thing,”  said  he,  “only  if  we  didn’t  keep 
them  locked  up,  they  would  all  go  back 
to  Vermont.” 


Bayberry  Wax 

Can  you  tell  us  the  right  time  for 
gathering  bayberries  for  candle-making 
in  New  England?  We  cooked  some  last 
wreek  but  did  not  succeed  in  getting  anv 
grease.  It  is  not  very  cold  yet.  Would 
that  make  any  difference  writh  them? 

Fligganum,  Conn.  e.  ii.  b. 

The  bayberries  should  be  sufficiently 
ripe  at  this  time,  if  properly  prepared. 
The  berries  should  be  placed  in  a  kettle 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  cold  wrater, 
and  boiled  steadily  for  four  hours,  the 
kettle  being  replenished  with  hot  w'ater 
as  it  boils  down.  After  the  boiling  should 
come  an  hour  of  simmering,  and  then  the 
kettle  should  be  set  back,  where  the  con¬ 
tents  will  keep  hot  for  a  while,  before 
being  set  away  for  the  night.  The  ber¬ 
ries  should  not  be  removed  from  tlie 
kettle  nor  disturbed  in  any  wray,  as  this 
causes  the  wrax  to  sink  to  the  bottom. 
When  it  has  formed  a  firm,  hard  cake  on 
the  top  of  the  water  it  should  be  removed, 
very  slowly  melted,  and  passed  through 
a  wdre  strainer.  Then  let  it  become  cold 
again,  remelt  slowly  as  before,  and  then 
strain  through  cheesecloth.  The  method 
described  above  should  be  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  there  should  be  no  trouble 
in  securing  wax. 


Old  Lady  :  “I  believe  in  post-mortems. 
It  is  awful  not  to  know  w'hat  you  have 
died  of !” — Simplicissimus. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Winter  Luxuries. — Our  mild  Au¬ 
tumn  weather  has  been  so  prolonged 
that  there  is  a  very  short  season  before 
the  large  shops  will  begin  to  display 
warm  weather  outfits  for  the  South. 
Prices  for  Winter  wraps  have  impressed 
us  as  extremely  high,  taken  as  a  whole. 
A  few  years  ago  only  a  woman  of  large 
means  would  have  considered  a  cloth 
coat  at  over  .$100,  but  this  season  such 
wraps  are  commonly  displayed,  and  many 
are  purchased  by  business  women.  There 
is  a  great  choice  of  luxurious  wraps 
from  about  $75  up.  The  season’s  styles 
are  developed  in  deep-piled  fabrics  of 
great  beauty,  and  in  fur  cloth.  Luxur¬ 
ious  collars  of  fur,  and  large  cuffs,  or 
several  bands  of  fur  on  the  sleeves,  with 
frequently  a  heavy  band  of  fur  at  the 
bottom,  add  to  the  beauty  of  these  wraps, 
and  make  them  more  expensive.  Dyed 
furs  are  especially  beautiful  this  season, 
and  among  novelties  we  have  seen,  dyed 
civet,  in  which  the  black  and  white  of 
this  noticeable  fur  is  changed  to  a  rich 


lustrous  brown  with  black  markings.  It 
is  used  for  coats  in  sports  models,  and 
for  trimming.  Natural  civet  is  again  in 
favor,  and  is  very  often  used  as  trim¬ 
ming  for  wraps. 

Ideas  in  Trimming. — In  the  first  pic¬ 
ture  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  a  very 
simple  dress  of  dark  blue  cloth,  one  of 
the  knitted  worsteds.  The  plain  skirt 
had  an  inverted  pleat  in  the  center  of  the 
front,  and  the  center  of  the  back  but  no 
trimming.  The  plain  waist  had  a  pretty 
and  unusual  trimming  down  the  front 
in  the  form  of  military  frogs  of  braid 
and  fur.  These  ornaments  were  made 
of  black  and  gold  braid  and  black  fur. 
The  braid  was  laid  in  two  parallel  rows, 
close  together,  and  turned  to  form  a  point 
at  each  end.  A  narrow  strip  of  the  fur 
was  laid  underneath  at  the  lower  edge, 
so  as  to  form  a  perfectly  flat  fringe. 
This  made  a  very  pretty  and  smart-look¬ 
ing  trimming,  and  the  idea  is  worth  copy¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  pretty  on  a  child’s  coat. 
Monkey  fur  is  very  often  used  like  a 
fringe  to  edge  draperies,  panels,  collars, 
etc.,  but  this  was  a  shorter  and  softer 
fur  that  made  a  close  fringe.  The  jaunty 
little  felt  hat  worn  by  this  figure  was 
smooth  dark  blue  felt  with  a  little  brush¬ 
like  black  feather. 

Colored  Bands. — The  suit  at  the  right 
showed  another  novelty  in  trimming.  This 
suit  was  light  brown,  the  trimming  being 
two  shades  of  fawn  and  brick  red.  The 
bands  were  of  graduated  width,  alternat¬ 
ing  the  fawn  and  brick ;  both  colors  were 
in  two  shades,  light  and  darker,  the  paler 
shade  in  the  brick  being  almost  pink. 
These  bands  were  picot  edged  and 
stitched  flat  on  the  upper  edge,  the  lower 
being  left  loose.  The  coat  wTas  quite  long, 
having  a  deep  peplum  trimmed  with  two 
arrangements  of  these  bands,  which  were 
also  used  on  sleeves  and  at  foot  of  the 
skirt.  These  closely  arranged  bands  of 
shaded  and  contrasted  material  rather 
gave  the  appearance  of  bayadere  or  Ro¬ 
man  striped  material.  This  is  a  pretty 
idea  for  trimming  a  one-piece  dress,  such 
as  jersey  cloth,  with  bands  of  contrasting 
broadcloth.  As  one  gets  a  picot  edge  by 
cutting  through  the  center  of  machine 
hemstitching,  it  is  an  economy  to  get  as 
many  of  these  bands  as  possible  out  of  a 
width  of  goods,  having  the  hemstitching 
the  proper  distance  apart,  so  that  one 
gets  the  bands  by  cutting  down  through 
the  hemstitching.  There  is  no  waste  in 
this  way,  and  where  they  come  together 
one  gets  the  edges  of  two  bands  done  at 
the  price  of  one.  The  hat  figured  was  a 
small  cloche  of  light  brown  felt  trimmed 
with  a  narrow  band  and  loops  of  brick, 
red  grosgrain  ribbon. 

Inverted  Tucks. — In  the  second  pic¬ 
ture,  the  little  girl  at  the  left  wore  a  very 
plain  dress  of  fawn-colored  cloth.  It  had 
a  yoke  of  small  tucks,  which  at  the  lower 
point  of  the  shoulder  were  carried  all  the 
way  down  to  the  hem.  These  tucks  were 
something  different,  however,  for  the 


tucks  were  on  the  wrong  side,  and  the 
dress  merely  showed  the  seams  on  the 
right  side,  rather  an  odd  idea.  This  dress 
had  sleeve  bands,  collar  and  belt  of  bot¬ 
tle  green  cloth,  while  the  opening,  a  little 
at  the  left  side,  was  bound  with  bottle 
green,  and  had  bound  buttonholes  and 
buttons  of  the  green  also.  The  plain  lit¬ 
tle  collar  and  belt  were  both  buttoned. 
The  hat  was  fawn-colored  felt  embroid¬ 
ered  in  bottle  green  and  brick  red  wool. 

Beige  Velvet. — The  dress  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  wras  quaint  and  old-fashioned  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  material  being  beige  chif¬ 
fon  velvet.  The  plain  straight  waist,  but¬ 
toned  all  down  the  front,  was  joined  to 
the  skirt  with  a  cording.  The  skirt  was 
straight  and  gathered.  The  collar  and 
cuffs  were  the  only  trimming ;  they  were 
fine  white  organdie  cut  in  points  and  bor¬ 
dered  with  picot-edged  ribbon,  brick  red 
and  bright  fawn.  The  collar  stood  up 
above  the  neck  line.  This  quaint-looking 
dress  is  a  style  often  favored  by  slim 
young  girls,  to  whom  the  straight  outline 
is  becoming. 

A  Sports  Suit. — The  figure  at  the 
right  shows  a  smart  little  sports  suit,  of 
a  style  now  very  popular.  The  model 
shown  consisted  of  a  short  jacquette  of 
fur  cloth,  beige  in  color.  It  was  not  an 
imitation  fur,  being  quite  frankly  cloth 
with  a  surface  of  little  tight  curls.  This 
coat  was  bound  all  around  with  bottle 
green  cloth,  the  buttonholes  being  bound 
with  this  cloth,  while  the  buttons  were 
of  horn.  The  skirt  was  a  large  block 
plaid  of  biege,  bottle  green  and  black, 
while  an  overblouse  of  georgette  and  silk 
carried  out  the  same  colors,  and  made  the 
costume  what  is  called  a  three-piece  suit. 
We  saw  the  same  idea  carried  out  in 
black,  brown  and  gray  fur  cloth,  with 
plaid  skirts  in  harmonizing  colors.  These 
are  very  smart  and  pretty  suits,  especial¬ 
ly  designed  for  sports  and  country  wear. 
Fur  cloth  is  shown  in  great  beauty  and 
variety  this  season,  and  is  very  popular. 
Fur  coats  are  so  plentiful  now  that  they 
confer  no  special  distinction  on  the  weai’- 
er,  and  the  handsome  fur  cloth  makes  a 
change,  and  can  be  made  up  very  expen¬ 
sively  if  the  wearer  desires.  These  fur 
cloths  are  especially  favored  for  the  short 
sports  coats,  and  the  light  gray  and  biege 
shades  are  extremely  popular.  Among 
the  fur  coats  and  wraps  are  many  of 
white  lapin  ("which  means  rabbit,  but  is, 
we  infer,  Arctic  hare),  and  these  are  de¬ 
veloped  in  short  sports  coats  and  also 
evening  wraps.  Ermine,  which  has  been 
made  up  without  tails  the  last  season  or 
two,  is  now  dyed,  which  seems  desecra¬ 
tion.  We  saw  some  dyed  ermine  evening 
wraps  lately,  one  of  which  would  pay  for 
half  of  a  good-sized  farm. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — Not  every 
woman  who  wears  gauzy  silk  stockings 
these  brisk  early  Winter  days  is  as  un¬ 
wisely  clad  as  she  appears.  The  shops 
now  offer  fine  wool  underhose  for  wear 
under  sheer  silk  stockings,  so  that  the 
wearer  may  change  from  wool  to  silk 
without  fear  of  cold.  In  cashmere,  flesh 
color,  these  underhose  cost  from  $1.95  to 
$4.50  a  pair ;  in  silk  and  wool,  natural, 
flesh  and  white,  they  are  $2.25,  and  in 
the  softest  rabbit’s  hair  they  are  $6.50. 


Suggestions  for  the  Winter  Outfit 


Invisible  spats  of  soft  fine  wool,  woven 
without  toe  or  heel,  with  a  narrow  strap 
to  go  under  the  foot,  are  $1. 

New  lingerie  ribbons  are  of  crepe  de 
chine.  Another  novelty  is  the  duvetyn 
ribbon,  with  a  soft  dull  surface  and  lus¬ 
trous  silk  back. 

Beaded  dresses  still  stay  with  us,  and 
there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  embroidery 
used,  applied  directly  on  the  material. 

Long  silk  tassels  are  often  used  to  fin¬ 
ish  the  end  of  narrow  belts,  and  also 
sashes  and  scarfs.  Sometimes  one  long 
tassel,  pendent  from  an  ormament,  fin¬ 
ishes  a  dress. 

Close  little  tcftjues  of  satin,  embroid¬ 
ered  with  steel  or  gold  beads,  are  dressy 
and  becoming. 

The  handsome  Winter  suits  are  fur 
trimmed  and  one  can  now  buy  fur  col¬ 
lars  made  all  ready  to  attach  to  any  suit, 
varying  in  price  from  about  $15  up,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  kind  of  fur.  A  plain  suit 
of  good  cloth  may  be  made  very  hand¬ 
some  by  adding  one  of  these  collars,  and 
cuffs  made  of  banding  of  the  same  fur. 


The  crowd  always  goes  to 
the  Thompsons 

“It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear, 

That  glorious  song  of  old, 

From  angels  bending  near  the  earth 
T o  touch  their  harps  of  gold. . . .” 

HRISTMAS  EVE.  All  the  crowd  is  gathered  at  the 
Thompsons,  singing  Christmas  carols.  Everybody 
joins  in  the  lovely  old  songs,  so  full  of  the  Christmas  spirit. 

The  crowd  always  goes  to  the  Thompsons.  They  always 
have  a  jolly  time — singing  together,  or  listening  to  inspired 
renditions  of  classic  masterpieces  and  of  favorite  new  and 
old  popular  selections.  For  the  Thompsons  are  blessed 
with  a  Weaver  Player  Piano — truly  a  “harp  of  gold.” 

Imagine  the  boundless  joy  you  can  give  your  family  with 
a  Christmas  present  of  a  Weaver  Player  Piano.  It  is  the 
gift  supreme — a  gift  of  years  of  enjoyment  of  beautiful 
music,  of  opportunity  to  learn  to  play,  of  countless  happy 
crowds  gathered  in  your  home  for  songs,  and  hours  filled 
with  pleasure,  playing  whatever  the  mood  calls  for. 

As  the  years  slip  by,  and  your  children  grow  up  and 
follow  diverging  paths,  the  family  gathering  at  Christmas 
will  become  increasingly  important  to  you.  Like  old  times, 
the  family,  reunited,  will  gather  ’round  the  Weaver,  its 
mellow  tones  unaffected  by  time  and  use,  and  sing  again 
the  Christmas  songs. 

Greet  your  family  Christmas  morn  with  a  Weaver  Player 
Piano.  Write  us  to-day  for  the  Weaver  catalog,  describing 
how  the  Weaver  Player  is  built,  and  why  it  gives  years  of 
genuine  satisfaction.  Convenient  terms  are  easily  arranged, 
and  a  liberal  allowance  will  be  made  on  your  former  piano. 

WEAVER  PIANO  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Factory  and  General  Offices:  York,  Pa. 

Weaver,  York  and  Livingston  Pianos  and  Player  Pianos 

WEAVER 

PIANOS 


KNITTING  WOOL 

Highest  Quality—  Lowest  Prices 
330  Samples  Upon  Request 

COLONIAL  YARN  HOUSE,  1225  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,Pa. 


PRINTING  !  Envelopes,  Letterheads,  Billheads,  Circulars. 
Write  needs.  Samples  free.  FRANKUM,  PRESS.  8-22.  Milford.  N.H 


FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  your  re¬ 
turn  name  and  address  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for  only 
SO  Cents  Write  for  samples  or  Letter  Heads  and  other 
kinds  printing.  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Printer,  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 


Save  20  to  35  Per  Cent 

Whether  you  want  a  few  pieces  ot  pipe  or  an  outfit  of  plumbing 
fixtures,  you  can  get  it  from  Smyth-Despard  and  save  money. 

We  sell  direct,  prepay  freight,  guarantee  satisfaction  and  save  you 
20  to  35  per  cent.  We  sell  highest  quality  of  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  fittings,  plumbing  supplies  and  fixtures;  water  systems,  gasoline 
engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits  and  pipeless  heaters. 

Send  today  for  catalog  and  our  low  prices.  See  our  strong, 
straightforward  guarantee.  Learn  how  we  save  you  money  by 
cutting  out  in-between  profits  and  bookkeeping.  Write  today. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  COMPANY 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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SHEEPSKIN  GOATS 


For  BOYS 

85 


THE  right  cold  weather  coat  for  men  and 
boys — direct  from  manufacturer  at  a  big 
saving  !  A  full-cut.  36-inch  length.  Heavy 
drab  Moleskin  Cloth  Coat,  lined  with  selected 
long  napped,  bark-tanned.  Sheepskin  pelts. 
Sleeves  lined  with  heavy  felt  and  fitted  with 
double-knitted  wristlets.  Double  breasted 
style,  with  large  beaverized  sheepskin  shawl 
collar.  Has  two  muff  pockets  and  two  flap 
pockets,  and  all  around  belt,  36  to  48  chest 
measure  for  men,  and  6  to  16  year*  for  boys, 
Give  chest  measure  for  men’s  coat,  or  age  for 
boy’s  coat.  Send  price  with  order  and  we 
will  pay  postage.  Or.  you  can  pay  for  coat 
and  postage  on  arrival.  Money  refunded  if 
not  pleased  in  every  way. 


NEW  YORK  TANNING  &  CLOTHING  CO. 

Dept.  54  Q417  Lafayette  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Dehorn  with  the  Keystone 


Dehorn  your  cattle  in 
the  modem  humane 
way.  No  crushing— a 
single  stroke  does  the 
work.  Dehorned  cows 
and  steers  are  gentler. 

The  Keystone  is  sold  on  a  money-back 

guarantee.  We  also  make  Keystone 
ull  Staffs.  Write  for  circular. 

JAS.  SCULLY 

Box  122  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


Color  Your  Butter 


Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you  top  prices.  “Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing  be¬ 
cause  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  blitter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores. 
Purely  vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all 
State  and  National  food  laws.  Used  for 
50  years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


MORE  DOLLARS 

FROM 

HOGS! 


Self-Feeding  will  increase  your  profit 
from  hogs.  A  recent  Official  test  showed 
that  Self-  Fed  hogs  gain  45%  more  weight 
at  25%  less  cost  and  yield  a  profit  133% 
greater  than  hand-fed  hogs. 

The  LEOLA  HOG  FEEDER  will  do  this 
for  you.  It  is  the  most  efficient  Self-Feeder 
made  and  soon  pays  for  itself  in  feed  saved. 

Write  for  description  of  Feeder  and 
30-day  Free  Trial  Plan  —  TODA  Y  / 

H.  M.  STAUFFER  &  SON,  Box  F,  Leo'a,  Pa. 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England, 
Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow- 


$10 


oo 


FOown 

Euy  Payment, 

er  in  four  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  prices  and  catalog — get  my 
1923  introductory  offer.  Comes 

B.  A.  FULLER, 

p  _  ready  to 

*  re®*  H  use 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

630  29th  SL 
Centerville,  Iowa 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Aelxander 


Cribbing  Mare 

My  son  has  a  fine  mare  that  started  to 
crib.  He  has  to  strap  her  to  keep  her 
from  it.  Is  there  any  cure?  b.  k. 

The  vice  of  cribbing  is  indicated  by  a 
horse  habitually  taking  hold  of  the  edge 
of  the  manger  or  some  other  object  and 
biting  with  the  incisor  or  pincher  teeth, 
which  consequently  become  worn  down 
smooth.  That  is  not  the  worst  of  it,  for 
wind  sucking  is  a  common  accompani¬ 
ment  of  cribbing,  or  the  two  are  practiced 
at  the  same  time.  Some  veterinarians  are 
of  the  opinion  that  air  is  not  actually 
swallowed  during  the  “wind  sucking”  act. 
We  do  not  hold  with  that  idea,  as  swal¬ 
lowing  of  air  seems  much  more  likely  to 
be  the  fact  than  belching  of  gas,  which 
some  think  is  done.  Anyhow,  the  vice  al¬ 
ways  causes,  in  time,  lack  of  thrift,  indi¬ 
gestion,  harsh  staring  coat,  and  perhaps  a 
hidebound  condition  of  the  skin.  The  vice 
may  be  learned  by  imitation  when  a  colt 
is  stabled  next  to  a  wind-sucking  horse ; 
or  it  is  caused  by  the  colt  trying  to  ease 
the  pain  or  discomfort  in  its  gums  caused 
by  the  cutting  of  teeth.  Idleness  in  the 
stable  is  another  possible  cause.  There 
is  no  permanent  cure  for  the  vice  when  it 
is  thoroughly  established.  We  had  a 
friend  who  cured  his  riding  horse  tem¬ 
porarily  by  putting  in  a  battery  and  wir¬ 
ing  all  objects  in  the  box  stall  upon 
which  the  teeth  could  be  set  to  practice 
the  vice.  A  sharp  electric  shock  was  suf¬ 
fered  every  time  the  horse  tried  to  crib, 
but  he  started  the  practice  immediately 
he  was  turned  outdoors.  A  difficult  oper¬ 
ation  upon  certain  muscles  has  been  per¬ 
formed  by  trained  surgeons  as  a  remedy 
for  the  vice,  but  the  operation  would  be 
expensive  and  could  be  done  only  by  an 
expert.  The  common  preventive  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  buckle  a  wide  strap  fairly 
tight  around  the  neck  just  behind  the 
throat  latch.  Some  horsemen  line  the 
strap  with  felt  and  drive  tacks  through 
from  the  other  side  of  the  leather  so  that 
the  points  will  be  masked  in  the  felt  but 
prick  the  horse  when  his  neck  is  arched 
to  practice  wind  sucking.  Another  plan 
is  to  tie  one  end  of  a  small  rope  to  a  ring 
in  the  halter,  pass  the  free  end  under  the 
upper  lip,  across  the  gums,  and  then  tie 
it  to  the  other  ring  of  the  halter.  If 
made  fairly  tight  the  rope  prevents  crib¬ 
bing  and  wind  sucking.  We  do  not  en¬ 
dorse  the  cruel  practice  of  wedging  or 
sawing  between  the  incisor  teeth  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  vice.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  stable 
an  affected  horse  in  a  box  stall  from 
which  has  been  removed  everything  that 
might  be  used  by  the  horse  in  cribbing. 
Also  soap  all  manger  edges  or  planks  that 
could  be  chewed.  a.  s.  a. 


Wabbly  Caalf 

I  have  a  large  healthy  looking  calf  that 
came  last  March.  In  .Tune  I  discovered 
it  weak  in  hind  legs.  Some  times  it  will 
not  show  weakness ;  at  others,  when 
walking  or  running,  all  at  once  it  will 
stagger  on  hind  legs,  first  one  side  and 
then  the  other.  Sometimes  hind  parts 
will  go  nearly  to  the  ground.  This  calf 
has  always  been  staked  out.  w.  n.  c. 

Onr  first  suspicion  in  this  case  would 
be  that  the  calf  hurt  its  back  by  reason 
of  being  “staked  out.”  By  that  you  no 
doubt  mean  that  it  has  been  kept  tethered, 
and  in  that  condition  a  calf  is  liable  to 
sprain  or  otherwise  wrench  its  back  or 
even  injure  its  head  or  the  nerves  of  that 
region.  Partial  paralysis  may  result  in 
such  cases  and  that  usually  proves  to  be 
incurable.  It  is  even  more  likelv,  how¬ 
ever.  that  the  calf  is  afflicted  with ‘rickets, 
which  is  caused  by  malnutrition  or  in¬ 
complete  rations.  It  is  most  liable  to 
occur  when  a  calf  is  not  fed  sufficient 
mi'k  and  also  is  deprived  of  mixed  meals, 
salt  and  a  legume  hay.  On  general  prin 
ciples  we  should  advise  you  to  give  it  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  in  milk  to  move  the 
bowels.  Then  give  it  a  tablespoon  of  cod 
liver  oil  night  and  morning  in  any  way 
found  most  convenient.  Increase  the  dose 
of  cod  liver  oil  if  improvement  is  slow. 
In  addition  to  the  oil  give  it  small  doses 
of  fluid  extract  of  nux  vomica  twice  daily. 
Start  with  tw#  drops  and  increase  one 
drop  every  three  days.  Go  back  to  the 
original  dose  if  any  alarming  symptom  is 
caused,  such  as  great  restlessness  or  in¬ 
voluntary  twitching  of  the  muscles.  Nux 
vomica  is  a  strong  stimulant  of  the  ner¬ 
vous.  system  and  also  increases  appetite, 
but  it  is  also  a  strong  poison  and  must 
therefore  be  very  carefully  used.  As  to 
feed,  if  the  calf  is  still  drinking  skim- 
milk,  add  one  ounce  of  lime  water  per 
pint.  Also  feed  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  or 
hay  of  Soy  beans,  or  oats  and  peas  will  do 
fairly  well,  in  the  way  of  a  legume,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  free  from  mold.  A  calf  of  the 
age  of  the  one  in  question  should  also  be 
allowed  all  the  oats,  bran,  shelled  corn  or 
cracked  corn  it  cares  to  eat,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  may  have  a  little  flaxseed  meal,  espe¬ 
cially  if  a  legume  hay  cannot  be  supplied. 
Give  it  free  access  to  drinking  water,  and 
place  a  lump  of  rock  salt  or  block  salt 
where  it  can  be  licked  at  will.  A  lump 
of  chalk,  when  available,  is  also  beneficial 
in  such  cases.  When  rickets  is  known  to 
he  present,  salt,  air-slaked  lime  or  ground 
limestone  and  wood  ashes  to  steamed 
bonemeal  may  also  prove  beneficial  and 
should  be  placed  in  a  box  where  the  calf 
can  take  them  at  will. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

MARKET  POSITION  OF  ONIONS  ;  POTATO 

OUTLOOK ;  INCOME  OF  ONE-MAN  FRUIT 

FARM. 

Onions  seem  to  have  about  the  best 
market  prospect  among  the  Winter  vege¬ 
tables.  The  crop  was  below  average  and 
more  than  the  average  number  of  car¬ 
loads  thus  far  have  gone  to  market, 
which  means  that  considerably  less  stock 
than  usual  is  left  in  farm  and  country 
storage.  The  price  has  held  up  well ;  a 
good  deal  better  than  potatoes  or  cab¬ 
bage. 

ONIONS  FROM  SPAIN 

There  was  some  competition  from 
Spanish  onions,  about  the  same  quantity 
as  last  season,  but  the  rush  of  imports  is 
over  and  will  quiet  down  until  Spring. 
The  main  crop  in  Spain  is  a  Fall  prod¬ 
uct  like  our  own  onion  crop  of  the  North 
and  West.  What  has  not  been  shipped 
early,  goes  into  storage  about  this  time 
and  only  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
is  stored.  Winter  imports  are  handi¬ 
capped  by  storage  costs  as  well  as  by  the 
new  high  tariff  and  not  many  will  come 
here  unless  the  price  goes  up.  Spain  sup¬ 
plies  three-fourths  of  our  onion  imports. 
Other  onions  come  mostly  in  Spring. 
Spain  ships  some  early  onions  in  Spring 
and  Summer,  but  they  are  not  long  keep¬ 
ers  and  they  go  mostly  to  markets  of 
Europe. 

The  market  position  seems  well  bal- 
enced.  Demand  has  been  good  and  there 
are  just  about  onions  enough  in  reserve 
to  keep  the  market  firm  and  healthy  if 
supplies  are  evenly  distributed.  Lately 
the  shipments  have  been  a  little  too  heavy 
and  the  markets  are  dull.  Onions  are  one 
of  the  products  very  hard  to  sell  when 
there  are  a  few  too  many.  The  public 
will  not  buy  more,  as  they  will  when 
there  is  a  surplus  of  fruits  and  of  some 
vegetables.  If  shippers  will  watch  the  re¬ 
ports  of  carlot  shipments  and  not  rush 
the  markets,  the  situation  ought  to  work 
out. 

POTATO  PROPHETS 

Here  is  a  sure  enough  question  from 
North  Dakota :  “Please  tell  me  how 
much  potatoes  will  sell  for  and  when  to 
sell  them.”  Whoever  could  answer  it 
right  every  time  might  become  the  John 
D.  of  the  potato  business.  The  Wiscon¬ 
sin  experiment  station  at  Madison  has 
tackled  the  puzzle,  in  bulletin  form  and 
there  is  a  new  government  bulletin  on 
“Marketing  Main  Crop  Potatoes.”  The 
Wisconsin  people  put  forward  some 
figures  a  few  weeks  ago  estimating  the 
average  Winter  price  at  85  to  90c  per 
100  lbs.  which  is  about  the  present  quo¬ 
tation  at  country  shipping  points  in  that 
State.  Evidently  they  look  for  a  steady 
market  this  .season.  Their  estimate  is 
based  on  the  size  of  the  crop,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  business,  the  comparative  value 
of  the  dollar.  The  government  bulletin 
mentioned,  advises  gradual  selling  when 
the  crop  is  about  the  average  size,  as  it 
was  this  year. 

HOW  MUCH  INCOME? 

Another  hard  question,  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  this  time,  is :  “What  income  is  to  be 
expected  from  a  one-man  farm  planted 
to  peaches  with  small  fruits  between  and 
a  flock  of  poultry?”  The  writer  happens 
to  have  carried  on  two  farms  of  about 
that  kind  and  has  seen  many  others,  but 
the  answer  is  not  easy,  even  if  one  knew 
his  man  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  It 
is  seldom  tha  more  than  a  fair  living  is 
made  from  a  one-man  fruit  farm,  say  $1,- 
000  per  year,  besides  rent  and  other  items 
worth  say  $500  more.  Many  think  they 
are  doing  well  to  pay  their  bills  with  a 
little  surplus  in  good  years.  Peaches  are 
extremely  uncertain.  Returns  vary  from 
practically  nothing  to  $1,000  per  acre. 
During  age  of  full  bearing  they  need  and 
take  most  of  the  moisture  and  sunshine, 
but  strawberries  and  raspberries  might 
be  grown  for  a  few  years  and  might 
bring,  if  successful,  an  average  of  $200 
per  acre.  Even  for  these  crops  it  takes 
two  years  to  get  under  way.  One  man 
would  get  swamped  with  work  at  times 
on  a  small  fruit  farm  and  he  should  be¬ 
gin  with  light  acreage,  and  plan  to  hire 
help  in  the  rush.  Ten  acres  of  trees, 
with  two  also  in  small  fruits  and  garden, 
with  200  hens,  would  keep  the  family  on 
the  jump  and  the  day  help,  too.  A 
flock  of  poultry  fairly  well  managed 
should  pay  SI  per  head  above  cost  of  feed 
and  often  does  much  better.  One  would 
need  to  write  a  book  to  discuss  all  the 
in’s  and  out’s.  Think  it  out  clear  through, 
consult  some  good  fruit  farmers  and 
play  as  safe  as  you  can  if  you  have  no 
money  to  lose.  G.  B.  F. 


A  real  estate  man  was  plainly  wor¬ 
ried,  and  his  wife  asked  him  to  tell  her 
about  the  deal.  It  seems  that  he  had  It 
fixed  up  to  sell  a  man  a  loft  building,  a 
marble  yard,  with  dock  privileges,  a  fac¬ 
tory  site,  and  a  Summer-garden,  and  to 
take  in  part  payment  a  block  of  frame 
tenements.  a  small  subdivision,  an 
abandoned  lime  kiln  and  a  farm.  “He 
assumes  a  $20,000  mortgage  on  the  loft 
building.”  explained  the  real  estate  man, 
“and  I  take  over  a  second  mortgage  on 
the  subdivision.  Get  me!”  “I  guess 
I  get  you.”  responded  his  wife.  “But 
what  is  the  hitch  about?”  “Well,  I 
want  $4  in  cash.” — Pittsburgh  Sun. 


HARDER 

sums 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 

The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 


Write  today  for  particulars 
and  our  free  book,  “Saving 
with  Silos.”  Tell  us  how  many 
cowsyou  are  milking  and  we’ll 
also  send  a  valuable  Handy 
Pocket  Record  Book,  especial- 
'y  arranged  for  farm  accounts. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Two  Lifters  a  Year 


with  a  Nat  co  Hog  House 

Dry,  sanitary,  Hog  Houses  of  Natco  Hol¬ 
low  Tile  assure  healthier  and  more  profit¬ 
able  porkers,  because  of  exclusive  health 
and  comfort  advantages.  A  Natco  Hog 
House  can  be  erected  quickly  and  easily 
at  a  reasonable  first  cost  with  no  expense 
afterwards,  for  maintenance  or  repairs. 
With  walls  and  floors  of  Natco  Hollow 
Tile  the  interior  is  dry  and  healthful  at  all 
times.  The  glazed  walls  and  floors  do  not 
absorb  moisture  or  odors  of  any  kind  and 
are  easy  to  clean  and  keep  clean. 

Natco  Hollow  Tile  is  an  economical  build¬ 
ing  unit.  Write  for  free  book  "Natco  on  the 
Farm,”  showing  Natco  farm  buildings  of 
all  types. 


BSORBINE 


I  STOPS 
_ {LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb, -Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

or  delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


1  111 

Clip  Your  Cows 

During  stable  months  and 
get  healthier  cows  and  more 
milk,  more  butter- fat  and 
more  milk  profits.  Clipping 
keeps  cows  free  from  filth 
and  lice.  The  quick,  easy, 
thorough  way  ie  with  the 

STEWART  No.  1 
Clipping  Machine 

Price  only  $12.75 

At  your  dealer’s  or  send 
$2.00  for  this  machine  and 
pay  balance  on  arrival. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT  COMPANY 
5598Ro*s*velt  Road. Chicago 

,  World’s  Largest  Makers  of 
Clipping  and  Shearing  Machines 
Complete  Catalog  on  request 
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95  Jhn&dcan, 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  runningreasily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  yn-rn  Balnbridge,  N.  Y. 
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New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  Nov.  12.  1923,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100- 
lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Washington,  Highbridge,  French- 
town,  Flemingtdn,  Passaic,  Ilackettstown, 
Belle  Mead,  Califon,  Lebanon,  Newton, 
Branchville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell, 
New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Ilolly,  Morristown, 
Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somerville, 
Newark,  Trenton,  Perth  Amboy  and 


Montclair : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.53% 

No.  3  white  oats . .52% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 1.12% 

No.  3  yellow  corn .  1.06% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $34.40 

Hard  W.  W.  bran .  34.90 

Spring  middlings  .  33.40 

Red-dog  flour  . .  39.40 

Dry  brewers’  grains .  46.40 

Flour  middlings  .  36.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  52.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  59.40 

31%  linseed  meal .  48.40 

34%  linseed  meal .  49.40 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  7-Feb.  24 — Short  Winter  courses 
in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticul¬ 
ture,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  17-24 — American  Royal  Live 

Stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  20-24 — Annual  farm  exhibit, 

Monmouth  County  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Beach  Casino,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Nov.  24 — Annual  meeting,  Monmouth 

County  Board  of  Agriculture,  Beach 

Casino,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1 — Poultry  Show,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Oir, 
Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  1-8— International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  4-6 — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting  and  ex¬ 
hibit,  Haddon  Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Dec.  13-15 — Fifth  annual  poultry  show, 
North  Bergen  County  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  Jersey,  Odd  Fellows’  Hall, 
Westwood,  N.  J.  F.  T.  Barnes,  secre¬ 
tary,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

Jan.  1-12,  1924 — Virginia  Breeders’ 

and  Fanciers’  Association,  Inc.,  seven¬ 
teenth  annual  show,  Richmond,  Va.  Sec¬ 
retary,  J.  D.  Halliban,  2914  East  Broad 
St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Jan.  15-18 — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-18 — Trenton  Winter  Poultry 
Show',  Mercer  County  Poultry  Show, 
State  Armory,  Trenton.  Le  Roy  Sked, 
secretary,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

Jan.  15-18 — Agricultural  Week,  Tren¬ 
ton.  N;  J. 

Feb.  20-22  —  Eastern  meeting,  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Roy  P.  McPherson,  secre¬ 
tary,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Airedales 

Nephews  and  nieces  of  Laddie  Boy. 
Many  champions  in  pedigree.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

Males  $25  Females  $15 

Eligible  A.  K.  C.  Registration. 

E.  Homer  Artz  Woodstock,  Va. 

Uflilte  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

•*  Chetola  Kennels  •  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

For  Sale— An  Extra  Good  ".‘in  Male  PolicerPuppy 

Six  months  old.  MEAD  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

iipl  J  WOLF  VON  ROLAND.  Sire  of  quality 

AIOTUU  Police  litters.  O.  HILL,  Amenia,  New  York 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHEKMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

AIREDALE  Bitch  PUPPIES 

Superior  ltlood-Llnefl 

DII.  KNOX,  Box  50,  DANBURY,  CONN. 

Reliable  Airedale  Puppies 

raised,  pedigreed  stock.  J.  Trimble,  Farmlngdale,  N.  J. 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pupg.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  Olty,  l’a. 

p _  1 1  ■  D.innino  Farm  raised,  pedigreed,  -the  unusual 
UOIIIC  ruppies  kind.  Descriptive,  illustrated  circular 

free.  Clovernook  Collio  Kennels,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

COLLIES— John  D.  Smith,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  MnaTehs*6; 

Females,  S3.  IF.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

Lake  Shore  Kennels ,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 

Offers  trained  fox  hounds  and  some  six-mos.-old  pups. 

Cnv  Ununlf  Di.no  W.  M.  KIRKPATRICK 

rOX  Hound  rups  Lexington  -  Virginia 

Beautiful  Prize-Winning  Eskimos  Ainte°iiigencettn 

J.  F.  IMHOFF,  Rote  Lawn  and  Walnut  Heights  Kennels. Glassboro,  H.  J. 

I  SHEEP 

RambouiUet  Rams 

Big,  Strong,  Vigorous,  Free  range,  Wooley 
rams,  at  farmer’s  prices.  Also  Delaine  and 
Merino  rams  as  good  as  the  best.  Let  me  sell 
you  a  good  ram  this  year.  Will  ship  oil  approval. 

W.  H.  PRESTON  -  Springwater,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale 


BEST  BREEDERS'  TYPE 
Thomas  Haslett,  Hall,  N.Y. 


Hampshire  Rams 


n  rialainoo  Ra,,,s  and  Ewes.  Largest  flock  in  State 
neg.  ueidines  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  €.  WEATHER  BY  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


sale  Few  Choice  Dorset  Ewes  oughbred.  Also  blitter 

bred  Holsteinbull.  Reg.  T.b.  tested.  JENISON,  Lock  Berlin, N.Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  and  Kite*.  Wooled  to  Nose. 
Priced  Low.  LeltOY  C.  BOWER,  Lutilowville,  N.  Y. 


n  T-Jomnoliirne  We  are  offering  a  limited  num- 
XYcg.  ±1  dlllfJSnUBS  her  of  bred  ewes  and  ten  ewe 
lambs  at  reduced  prices.  OPHIR  FARM,  Purchase,  N.Y. 


Z3IAMPSHIRE  □PURE  33RED  ILiAMB  JFLAMS 

125-1  b.  ewe  lambs,  ewes  and  mature  rams.  Show  lambs. 

CHARLES  E.  HASLETT  -  Hall,  New  York 


Registered  Hampshire-down  Ewes  and  Rams  Regis¬ 
tered  South-down  Ewes  for  sale.  ELLIS  1IGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


Reg.HampshireRams  and  Ewes 

the  East.  C.  P.  A  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


A  chap  was  arrested  for  assault  and 
battery  and  brought  before  the  judge. 
Judge  (to  prisoner)  :  “What  is  your 
name,  your  occupation  and  what  are  you 
charged  with?”  Prisoner:  “My  name 
is  Sparks,  I  am  an  electrician,  and  I  am 
charged  with  battery.”  Judge:  “Officer, 
put  this  man  in  a  dry  cell.” — The  In¬ 
land  Merchant. 


AYRSHIRES 


VOUR  CHOICE  of  25  good  A.  R.  cows  with 
l  records  up  to  16,000  lbs.  bred  to  famous 
bulls;  nloo  a  few  of  their  daughters.  To  encourage 
use  of  registered  sires  will  sell  young  bull  calves 
S35  up  from  our  FEDERAL  ACCREDITED 
Herd  of  150  Pure  breds.  Write  us  your  needs. 
BELLEFONTE  FARM  Yorktown  Heiflhts.  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

Prom  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records— Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns  Price,  8S50  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University, 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 


COWS  FOR  SALEho?§tee?n! 

High  Grade;  Tuberculin  tested;  fresh  and  spring¬ 
ers.  Sold  subject  sixty  day  retest  guarantee. 

WOODLAWN  FARMS  Fishkill,  N.Y. 

2  miles  on  North  Rood  from  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


Fresh  and  Nearlv-Cows  For  Sale?'a"»j 


Guernseys,  Jerseys, 
ways  100  high-class 
buy  on  commission. 


Ayrshires  and  Holsteins.  Al- 
cows  to  choose  from.  Will  also 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN.  Barre,  Vermont 


Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S  H.  NULL  &  SON 


Rorr  Qhrnn  Romo  ImP-  stk-  Shipped  on  approval. 

l\Bg.  onrop.  nams  WILLIAMS  FAKM,  Peterborough,  N.  II, 


Rejc.  8hropwhlre  Ram  Lambs  for  sale.  Also  a  few  good 
ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.  Wilson,  New  York 

I  ~  guernseys  ~  I 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  at  present  several  very 
desirable  young  bull  calves  and  two  older 
ones  sired  by  our  herd  sires  and  out  of 
cows  with  or  now  making  A.  R.  records. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  bull,  write  us. 

W.  S.  KERR.  Manager  Cohasset,  Mass. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  si'.? 

Sired  by  bulls  of  exceptional  breeding  and  out  of  A. 
R.  dams  whose  dams  and  gramiams  have  A.  li. 
rHcords.  Bulls  of  all  ages  and  of  the  best  breeding, 
Write  me  what  you  want.  Prices  reasonable.  Herd 
Federal  Accredited.  Otto  W.  Post,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


CHANCE  TO  START  RIGHT 

Federal  Accredited  Registered  Guernsey  Herd 

For  sale  at  very  reasonable  price— 2  bulls,  8  cows.  7 
heifers.  Mostly  to  freshen  soon.  Good  (Langwa- 
ter)  breeding.  Some  show  individuals. 

KN0LLCR0FT  FARM  Lyons,  Somerset  Co..  N.  J. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tu bere.iin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w»w»  DAIRY  FARMS,  22  S.  32d  SI..  Philt..  P» 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  H.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


18  Registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

5  to  9  mos,  old.  <SSO  to  $>75  each. 

P.  L>.  DWIGHT  .  DeKuyter,  N,  Y. 


JERSEYS 

[  SWINE  | 

For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Boyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Have  you  considered  BETTERING  the  blood-lines  of 
your  herd  by  purchasing  a  new  Boar  !  We  have  Spring 
(1922)  Boars  by  Fairholm  Fancy  Orion,  Fall  boars  by 
Fancy  Orion  King  34th,  this  Spring’s  boars  by  Crest  De¬ 
fender,  Highland  King  Defender  and  Altamont’s  Origin¬ 
ator.  Beside  using  a  Duroc-Jersey  registered  boar  with 
their  pure  bred  sows,  many  breeders  use  theirs  for  out- 
crossing  with  sows  of  other  fat  breeds  for  producing 
“  Feeder  ”  pigs.  Duroc-Jerseys  introduce  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  height  and  length  and  the  sows  supply  the  weight. 
We  also  still  have  a  few  bred  gilts  for  sale  foi-SEI’- 
TEM11EH  FARROWING.  All  stock  is  Double  Im- 
muned.  We  invite  correspondence  or  better  still,  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on  State  road  14  miles 
East  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook.  N.Y. 

You  saw 

NAMROW 

at  the 

National  Dairy  Show 
at  Syracuse 

We  have  a  few  young 
males  and  females  carry¬ 
ing  the  blood  of  this  great 
old  cow  which  we  are 
offering  for  sale.  Write 
for  pedigree  and  descrip¬ 
tion.  Prices  quoted 

F.O.B.  your  R.  R.  station. 

WASHINGTON 
JERSEY  FARM 
Portsmouth,  Ohio 

FOR  SALE  Berkshires,  Durocs 

2  0  0  PIGS  and  Chester  Whites 

Six  weeks  old,  $3.50  each,  well  bred,  15  to  20  pounds 
each.  Orders  filled  the  following  Monday.  Shipped  on 
Approval.  ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

T“'X|  1  DHP C  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
-4 — "  U  •»  v  O  ing.  Ail  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Fatting  ton  &  Son  Merrilield,  N.  Y. 

fX¥TD4'|f'C  Orders  acceptable  now  for  August 
ami  September  Figs.  Also  Mature 
Stock.  ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box  15,  Bradford.  N.  Y. 

“  HAMPSHIRES  PROLIFIC” 

RECORDS  OF  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE,  KeeordS  ,^$1  ?J|sg?*hr 

Assn,  show  them  to  average  over  8  pigs  1$®;.,  WMmSH 
to  Jitter.  Free  circular.  And  Guernsey 

Cattle.  I.  Ot’VS  T  I.  A  W  N  FA  If  M 

Jersey 

Heifer  Calves 

Stable  room  required  for  milking 
herd  necessitates  immediate  sacri¬ 
fice  sale  of  dozen  young  typy 
heifers,  5  to  12  months,  from 
accredited,  Register  of  Merit, 
excellent  blood  line  herd.  Also 
mature  animals,  either  sex.  In¬ 
spection  invited. 

VERNON  K.  MELHADO 

Green  Pond  Farms,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

For  Sale— Registered  Hampshire  sePi’mb"r  Pigs 

Prices  reasonable.  Jacob  Dolder,  VoorheesvillB  ,N.  Y. 

Registered  O.  I.  O.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

11  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvim,  New  York 

Annual  FalLSale  FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $3.50  Each.  8  Weeks  Old.  $4.50  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weelis  old,  $8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O  D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD 

The  Grand  Champion  boar  through  the  State  fail-circuit 
and  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  the  undefeated  boar 
of  1923,  was  bred  by  us,  as  were  his  sire  and  dam.  Service 
boarsand  weanling pigsof  thissamebreedingnowfor  sale. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.Y. 

Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

Cnre«|a  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
ruiualc  culin  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Box  173.  Morristown,  N.  J. 

YoungLargeType  Berkshires  N»Sour,».Gan™e: 

WIANTFARM  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 

::  HOLSTEINS  :: 

A  ROYALLY  BRED  Youngster 

On  both  Bides  to  King  Segls.  His  two  granddams  aver¬ 
age  30  lbs.  butter,  7  days.  His  sire’s  dam  the  first  cow 
to  make  4  records  of  above  30  lbs.  butter  at  6  years  of 
age  and  5  records  that  averaged  above  30  lbs..  World’s 
Record  when  made.  This  calf  is  90%  White— Straight 
top  line— Square  hips — Very  soft  coat— An  exceptional 
individual— Born,  Sept.  3,  ’23— Well  grown.  Buy  him  and 
raise  and  train  him  as  you  like.  For  quick  sale,  $85. 
This  adv.  appears  but  once.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Herd  under  Federal  supervision  with  a  clean  test. 

F.  C.  BIGGS,  (Breeder  of  Pure  Bred  Holsteins)  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

0ATMOOR  BERKSHIRES.  Breeding  stock  of  good 

1  quality  at  fair  prices.  PATMOOR  FARMS.  Ilurtfield,  PI.  Y. 

Choice  Tamworth Boars 

Blue  Ribbon  Farms  -  Lorraine,  New  York 

rt  l  p  >  Choice  Registered  50-lb.  pigs  from  Big  Type 
U.  1.  U.  3  stock  of  Best  Blood  lines,  $10  each ;  Bred  Sows 
$25-935.  Satisf’n  or  money  back.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Fal!»,  N.Y. 

IIle'of  Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

Spring  Hoars,  Gilts,  Fall  Pigs,  sired  by  Wildwood 
Prospect  Boy  and  Maryland  Giant.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  “OAKDALE  FARM,”  Clyde  li. 
Thomas,  Boonsboro,  Md. 

DO  YOU  WANT 

to  add  some  new  HOI. STEIN  blood  to  your 
registered  herd,  or  do  you  want  to  introduce  some 
into  u  good  grade  herd! 

The  Veterans’  Mountain  Camp  offerB  you  this  chance. 
We  have  on  hand  six  young  bulls,  from  two  to  eight 
months  of  age,  carrying  the  best  blood  of  the  Segis- 
Burke  and  Vale  strains.  Sold  with  or  without  papers. 

No  reasonable  offers  refused  as  this  stock  must  be 
disposed  of  at  once.  Write  or  wire 

Veterans’  Mountain  Camp,  Horseshoe,  N.  Y. 

FERRETS 

FERRETS'S 

Hunting  rabbits  and  other 
l  game.  Write  for  price  list. 

jJnnnJ'AgBUs,  \ W.  A.  PECK  New  London,  0. 

GOATS 

High  Class  Holstein  Cows 

Heifers  and  Calves  hYgh  gkka de 

Fresh,  springers  and  fall  cows.  Prices  very  reason 
able  for  immediate  sale.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM, 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH.  Prop..  Munnsville.  Madison  Co..  N.  Y. 

It/I  II  If  1  O  Large  2-Yr.-Old  Does,  bred  to  pure 

Iwl  1  La  IX  bucks,  Toggs.  and  Nubians.  Also  12 
^X  JA  "p  C  extra  good  doe  kids.  1  registered  year- 
X/  #■%  1  w  ling  Nubian  buck.  (Photos.) 

WH.I.I.T  IIAMIAL1,  .  North  River,  N.Y. 

MILK  Toggenburg  Bucks  service 

A  »Te  $15  to  $50.  Real  Milk  Goats.  $50. 
pA  1  w  S  .  J.  Sharpless,  B  D. 5,  Norristown,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Heavy  Milking  Reg.Holstein  Cows 

Also  handsome  registered  bulls,  ready  for  service,  at 

Morgan  Farm,  Cuba,  N.Y.  D.  F.  UoKennau,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Toggenburg  Grade  Milk  DOES  and  KIDS  for  sale. 
■  Rockridge  Farm  -  Zion,  N.  J. 

|  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Tojcfcenburg  Milking:  Doe  and  12-mos.  do©  kid,  #85. 
■  D.  Sommers  •  Wapplngers  Falls,  N.  Y. 

JVE  x  1  lx.  ing  Sliortlioi’xis 

Dual-purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In 
quiries  invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Washingfonvllle,  N.Y 

Pure  SWISS  DOES  and  8UCKS.  ENORES,  Westbrook.  Conn. 

HORSES  .*.  \ 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

AT  FARM  PRICES 

Ten  Reg.  Black  and  Black-Grey  Percherons 

Two  mares  in  foal.  One  young  Stallion.  Remainder 
Fillies.  Falrvlew  Farm  Box  262  Naples,  N.Y. 

- - — - 

30  SHETLAND  and  WELSH  PONIES 

purchasers.  SENECA  PONY  FARMS,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle 

Cows,  bulls  and  calves  of  the  best  breeding.  Will  sel 
at  reasonable  price  or  will  exchange  for  Holstein  cows 
Further  particularsupon  request.  ALEX  BORN,  Birmlnghim, Ohlc 

Rosehill  Colonel 
189735 

** The  great  sensational  boar  of  1921” 

Senior  yearling  1st  and  Junior  Champion 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1st  at  the  Albany,  Schenectady  County  Fair  1921. 
We  are  now  offering  his  sons  from  our  best  sows  at  farmers’  prices.  Write  for  price  list. 

CHEN  WOLD  FARMS  Castleton  -  on  -  Hudson,  N.  Y 


DUROC- JERSEYS 

The  Farmers’  and  Feeders’  Favorite 


Own  a  son  of  Colonel 


Write  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy.  UL 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Boy’s  Purebred  Heifer 

The  picture  shows  Willard  Reynolds  of 
Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  his  heifer. 
Willard's  father  tells  us  about  him: 

lie  has  paid  for  her  by  raising  ducks, 
guinea  pigs  and  vegetables.  He  is  12 
years  old,  and  in  first  year  high  school, 
taking  agriculture.  He  has  always  been 
a  farmer  since  he  was  three  and  had  his 
first  garden  and  raised  one  gourd,  which 
he  watched  constantly  to  see  that  no  one 
picked  it.  He  subscribed  for  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  with  his  pennies  when  he 
was  10.  and  I  believe  he  has  read  every 
word  of  every  issue  since. 

Dolde  is  a  beauty  (Stone  Home  Dolde 
Netherland  No.  757974).  Her  pedigree 
says,  “Her  veins  are  rich  in  the  blood  of 
many  famous  producers.”  She  has  been 
bred  to  Sir  Champion  Sylvia,  a  double 
grandson  of  May  Echo  Sylvia,  world’s 
champion  cow.  Willard  is  a  member  of 
the  “Sunrise  Calf  Club”  of  Farmersville, 
N.  Y.  This  club  was  organized  by  P.  L. 
Randolph,  now  Farm  Bureau  manager  of 
Madison  County. 


Rough  Coat;  Weak  Eyes 

I  have  a  horse  which  is  fat  and  full  of 
life,  but  her  coat  is  very  rough  and  long; 
also  has  sore  eyes;  that  is,  her  eyes  in 
the  morning  are  full  of  white  matter. 
W  hat  would  you  do  in  this  case? 

New  York.  w.  H.  b. 

As  the  coat  is  long  and  rough  we  should 
advise  you  to  clip  the  mare  now,  provided 
the  stable  is  comfortable  and  you  can 
blanket  the  animal  in  cold  weather  or 
when  she  is  standing  outdoors  or  in  a 
draft.  If  you  do  not  care  to  clip  off  the 
entire  coat,  partial  clipping  may  do  a 
great  deal  of  good.  It  often  helps  won¬ 
derfully  in  chronic  indigestion,  which 
probably  is  present  in  the  case  in  ques¬ 
tion.  It  consists  in  clipping  the  hair  from 
the  legs  above  the  knees  and  hocks  and 
from  the  belly  and  sides  to  a  line  with 
the  straps  of  a  breast  collar  and  breech¬ 
ing.  When  that  has  been  done  we  should 
also  advise  having  the  teeth  put  in  order 
by  a  veterinarian,  especially  if  you  notice 
that  the  feed,  such  as  whole  oats,  comes 
through  unmasticated.  If  the  mare  belts 
her  feed,  give  it  out  of  a  large  shallow 
box,  and  with  the  oats  mix  some  dry 
bran,  hard  peas  or  shelled  corn.  Do  not 
put  cobblestones  in  the  feed  box,  as  some¬ 
times  erroneously  advised  as  a  cure  for 
bolting  of  feed.  The  stones  tend  to  injure 
the  teeth.  Examine  the  feces,  and  if 
worms  are  seen,  withhold  feed  for  36 
hours  and  then  have  a  veterinarian  ad- 
minister  four  or  five  drams  of  oil  of 
ehenopodium  in  a  gelatin  capsule,  and 
follow  immediately  with  a  quart  of  raw 
linseed  oil.  If  you  do  not  find  worms  in 
the  feces,  give  the  mare  a  tablespoon  of 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  night  and 
morning  on  the  feed  or  in  a  little  watei 
until  she  is  in  good  condition  ;  then,  grad- 
uallv  discontinue  the  medicine,  taking  at 
least  10  davs  to  the  process.  Carrots 
would  also  be  beneficial.  If  the  discharge 
comes  from  both  eyes,  we  rather  suspect 
that  dust  is  the  cause,  and  you  should  be 
careful  not  to  shake  down  hay  in  the 
stable.  Irritating  gases  may  also  cause 
the  trouble  when  the  stable  is  not  kept 
clean  and  perfectly  ventilated.  Direct 
sunlight  reflected  from  a  pure  white  wall 
also  irritates  a  horse’s  eyes.  For  that 
reason,  whitewash  for  use  in  a  horse  sta¬ 
ble  always  should  be  made  neutral  in  tint 
bv  addition  of  a  little  lampblack  or  yel¬ 
low  ochre.  If  attacks  of  inflammation 
affect  the  eyes  once  a  month  or  there¬ 
abouts.  the  inare  is  afflicted  with  periodic 
or  recurrent  ophthalmia,  commonly  called 
“moon  blindness.”  That  is  incurable  and 
causes  cataract  after  repeated  attacks, 
one  or  both  eyes  then  being  blind.  Some 
relief  may  be  had  by  swabbing  the  eyes 
two  or  three  times  daily  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  boric  acid.  A.  S.  A. 


boys  and  girls 


List  of  November  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  Oc¬ 
tober  pace  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer. 
The  name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each 
name  is  the  age,  whenever  given,  and  a  series 
of  alphabetical  symbols,  referring  to  various 
contributions  according  to  the  following  hey: 

li — 'Words  for  the  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g — A  game. 

k — A  new  book  or  poem  puzzle. 

1 — Correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle, 
m — A  new  nature  puzzle, 
n — Correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle, 
o— An  original  poem, 
p — A  photographic  picture, 
r — A  rhyme  for  drawing. 


s — A  story. 

v — A  memory  verse. 

x — Correct  answer  to  last  puzzle, 

z — A  new  puzzle  or  riddle. 

Connecticut:  Edwin  D’Agostino  (8.  d),  Louise 
Hatch  (5,  d,  v),  Alice  Stevens  (13,  d,  e,  v), 
Ramona  Hanks  (10,  d,  e),  Helen  Thrall  (13, 
n),  Vivian  Bushnell  (13,  d,  n,  x),  Anna  Doublik 
(11,  k,  n,  o),  Rutli  Dudley  (15,  d,  s).  Frank 
Schatzle  (12,  d,  k,  m,  s,  z),  Martha  Hodge  (12, 
d,  e,  n),  Vera  Bushnell  (14,  e,  1,  v,  x),  Ruth 
Moore  (12,  ,k),  Martha  Sear  (1,  s,  x),  B.  Gas- 
parino  (d),  Amy  Rasmussen  (14,  d),  Elizabeth 
Steed  (13,  d,  1,  n.  x),  Emma  Schaumann  (12,  e). 

Delaware:  Edith  Johnson  (10,  d). 

Illinois:  Marion  Allen  (11,  d),  Anna  Gra¬ 

ham  (14,  d,  e,  1),  Charles  Graham  (12,  b,  k), 
Sarali  Graham  (8,  d). 

Indiana:  Arlene  Searl  (13,  n,  v). 

Maine:  Eugenia  Swanton  (7,  1),  George  Swan- 
ton  (e,  I,  n),  Virginia  Anderson  (o),  Myrtie 
Hemenway  (d). 

Maryland:  Helen  Kinhart  (14,  d),  Ruby  Geh- 
ring  (11,  v),  Marie  Taylor  (d),  Marie  Sebmiek 
(13,  d),  Louise  Gadow  (12,  d,  o),  Katie  Geh- 
ring  (12,  d,  o). 

Massachusetts:  Priscilla  Hertel  (12.  d),  Har¬ 
old  Murdock  (10,  d),  Eleanor  Murdock  (11,  d, 
x),  Elmer  Frey  (11,  d),  Myrtis  Dill  (d,  k,  1), 
Florence  Field  (10,  d,  n),  Elizabeth  Field  (8, 
d,  n). 

Missouri:  Freddie  Backhaus  (10,  d). 

New  Hampshire:  Sarah  Craft  (v),  Earl  An¬ 
derson  (x). 

New  Jersey:  Corinne  Bobb  (10,  d,  o),  Sara 
Smith  (12,  d),  Pearl  Fisher  (d,  1,  n),  Geraldine 
Croes  (x),  Howard  Roedel  (10  d,  s),  Laura  Mix- 
ner  (14,  s,  x),  Raymond  McGowan  (8,  d),  James 
Howell  (8,  d),  Richard  Brock  (16,  d),  Edward 
Asians  (8,  d),  Frank  Bradach  (12,  d),  Wilbur 
Brower  (d),  Loretta  Kanane  (13,  d). 

New  York:  Aubrey  Gregory  (13,  d,  s),  Mil¬ 
dred  Simmons  (13,  d,  v),  Janet  Ingersoll  (8,  d), 
Iva  McClatcliie  (14,  d),  Doris  Peck  (8,  d), 
Dorothea  Smith  (11),  Jo.v  Johnson  (10,  b,  d,  x), 
Carl  Ratscli  (i),  b,  d,  n),  Olive  Riker  (13,  v,  x, 
z),  DaWn  Wilson  (b,  d),  Doris  Wilson  (12,  d), 
Stanley  Eaton  (d),  Shirley  Eaton  (10,  d),  Eliza¬ 
beth  Turk  (11,  n),  Raymond  Turk  (8,  d), 


Blanche  Thurman  (15,  o),  Dorothy  Denton  (12, 
n,  s),  Roy  Bergman  (12,  b,  1,  n),  Mary  Polhe- 
mus  (13,  d,  o),  Fannie  Puffer  (13,  d,  o),  Robert 
Stowell  (6,  d),  Ruth  Stowell  (8,  d),  Christine 
Schroeder  (5,  d),  Joey  Streidter  (8.  d),  Kath¬ 
erine  Hoffman  (10.  1,  n,  x),  Glenwood  Gates  (11, 
d,  1),  Charlotte  Booth  (15,  d),  Agnes  Veach 
(d),  Lucille  Freemantle  (b,  1,  x,  z),  Beatrice 
Johnson  (11,  1),  Esther  Corcoran  (10,  d),  Vera 
Millman  (14,  d),  Pearl  Hamilton  (16,  d),  Mar¬ 


jory  Gyer  (12,  d,  x),  Percy  Gyer  (16,  d),  Grace 
Brown  (13,  d),  Madeline  Tyler  (8,  d,  v),  Pearle 
Hulett  (10,  d,  o),  Helen  Hoke  (11,  e,  1,  s,  x), 
Mildred  Cole  (12,  d,  o),  Genevieve  Arnold  (13, 
d,  u,  v,  x),  Geraldine  Frank  (15,  d),  Margarethe 
Schroeder  (13,  d,  1),  Clara  Schroeder  (10,  d,  v), 
George  Heim  (15,  d),  Bertha  Quackenbush  (13, 
d,  x),  Jeanette  Carpenter  (10,  d),  Claudia 

Haight  (9,  d),  James  Amerman  (d),  Avis  Smith 
(11,  d,  1,  n,  v,  x),  Marie  Rakely  (13,  v), 
Evelyn  Kakely  (12,  v),  Franklin  Aker  (6,  d), 


Frances  Aker  (8,  d),  Marice  Flavin  (10,  d), 
Ronald  Huter  (9,  d),  Unsigned  (s),  Unsigned 
(d). 

Ohio:  Margaret  Jones  (12,  v),  Esther  Ham¬ 

lin  (9,  e,  1),  Ruth  Crane  (12,  m,  n),  Hazel 
Francisco  (d,  1,  m,  n). 

Pennsylvania:  Miriam  Ivacliel  (14,  d,  s,  v), 
Maereta  Hersliey  (n,  v,  x),  Anna  Warner  (1,  s), 
Tressa  Wekerle  (13,  d),  Esther  Herr  (14,  d), 
Ivan  Brink  (8,  v),  Mabel  Foote  (12,  d),  Jack 


Coulston  (10,  o,  s),  Bertha  Doan  (12,  d),  Edna 
Ross  (d),  Anna  Ross  (10,  d),  Harien  Ross  (6, 
d),  Mary  Gibson  (d),  Esther  Sharpless  (12,  d). 
Grace  Allen  (9,  d),  Kenneth  Chiison  (9,  d). 

Rhode  Island:  Hazel  Bailey  (13,  b,  d,  k,  1. 
x,  z),  Louise  Judge  (11,  b,  x,  z),  Hazel  Stone 
(d). 

Vermont:  Dorothy  Barton  (12,  o,  s),  Ver¬ 
mont  Snyder  (9,  1). 

Virginia:  Sarah  Hostetter  (15,  d),  Edith  IIos- 
tetter  (10,  d). 


McCORMICK-DEERING— the  grinder 
with  double-faced,  self  -  sharpening 
grinding  plates.  Ask  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  your  dealer’s  store. 


Feed  Your 
Low-Grade  Wheat 

ON  the  advice  of  the  best  authorities,  wheat  is 
now  being  fed  to  make  pork.  Wheat  at  75  cents 
a  bushel  [or  less  when  it  is  low-grade,  shrunken, 
and  unsalable]  has  a  hog-feeding  value  of  $1.00  a  bushel 
— and  it  is  from  8  to  10%  more  valuable  than  corn  as 
a  pork  builder.  It  is  nutritious  and  palatable  and  has 
more  mineral  matter  and  protein.  Two  objects  are  gained 
by  wheat  feeding — the  low-grade  surplus  is  turned  into 
good  money  on  the  farm,  and  the  price  of  No.  1  wheat  will  be  pushed  higher. 

All  authorities  agree  that,  because  of  its  hardness,  wheat  must  be  ground  for 
feeding.  Coarse  grinding  releases  10  to  22%  more  feeding  value.  Here  McCormick- 
Deering  Feed  Grinders  are  especially  well  fitted  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  farmer. 
Famous  for  years  for  their  fast,  many-sided  work  in  small  grain  grinding,  they 
are  ideal  for  handling  surplus  wheat  just  as  desired. 

There  are  three  types  and  sizes  of  McCormick-Deering  Feed  Grinders.  The 
Type  C  handles  small  grains  and  shelled  corn  or  a  mixture  of  both.  The  Type  B 
mills  are  for  ear  corn.  They  crush  the  cobs  and  grind  cobs  and  corn  together. 

They  also  grind  small  grains  and  shelled  corn.  The 
Type  D  grinds  com  in  the  husk,  pulverizes  the  cobs 
and  husks,  and  makes  a  fine  meal  of  the  whole  mass. 
They  also  grind  corn  on  the  cob  and  small  grains. 

Ask  f0T  a  demonstration  of  these  general-purpose 
grinders  at  the  store  of  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer.  See  what  they  will  do  for  wheal  or  any 
other  grain,  or  for  corn  in  any  shape.  Let  them 
show  you  how  to  get  maximum  food  Value  out  of 
grain  when  run  by  the  most  economical  power— 
McCormick-Deering  Kerosene  Engines. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  III. 


McCormick**  Deering  Com  Shellers 

TAO  not  forget  that  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  your 
corn  shelling.  McCormick-Deering  shellers  have 
made  excellent  records  for  clean  work  and  durability. 
They  are  made  in  seven  sizes  and  styles,  covering  hand 
shellers,  hand  and  power  shellers,  and  large  cylinder 
shellers  for  single  farms  or  custom  use.  Capacities  range 
from  20  bushels  up  to  400  bushels  per  hour.  Here 
again  McCormick-Deering  engines-  and  McCormick- 
Deering  Tractors  provide  the  most  satisfactory  power. 
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White  Wyandottes 

Cockerels  and  Pullets 

Exhibition  and  Utility.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

E.  F.  RAYNOLDS,  Central  Valley, N.Y. 


\1/l;i0  U/uonfJnllo  Feb  ’  Mar.,  APr*  P«ll©ts  and  Cocker 
If  nllc  Vi  ySnuOIIc  els,  Yearling  Hens  and  Cocks.  Cata 
logue  Free.  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

Hilh  Grade  S.  C.  Anconas-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

RAHWAY  .  NEW  JERSEY 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  \  Single 

s; 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES /Comb 

Choice  Cockerels,  Bred  for  eggs  and  color,  non¬ 
brooding  strain,  85,  87 .50  and  810. 

O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  -  PAOLI,  PA. 


S.  O.  n.  I.  XL  EDS 

Pedigreed  and  trapnested  Breeding  Stock,  both  male 
and  female.  No  better  Reds  in  the  country  for  color, 
size  and  egg  production.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  -  Wrentham,  Mass. 


R.&S.C.REDS 


H.  TOMPKINS  AND 
PAYNE  BROS.  STRAIN 

Big,  husky  farm  raised  cock’rls  and  pullets,  bred  for  rigor, 
large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  20  p.  cat.  free. 

Ralph  Knickerbocker,  R.D.  36, Pine  Plains, N.Y. 
S.  C2.Jb-t-£DS-0w8n  Farm  Strain 

Best  show  and  laying  strain  InU.  S.  Hens,  Pullets  and 
Cockerels,  (1.50  up.  D.  L.  Ditto,  Brandenburg,  Kentucky 

Dnllalo  Rhode  Island  Reds  crossed  with  Buff  Orplng* 
r  U I  IBIS  tons.  Fine,  healthy  birds.  60c  per  lb. 


fl.  OLIVER 


Hampton  Bay,  New  York 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Growing  stock  for  sale.  Big,  strong,  sturdy ,  healthy 
chicks.  BLAUVELT  .  Matawau,  N.  J. 

FR.A.KrCi3LXS?  rocks 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N  Y. 

KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pens  in  all  leading  contests.  Sweepstake  winners 
Cornell  Show  and  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Syracuse.  Pedi¬ 
greed,  certified  breeding  Cocks,  Cockerels,  Hens. 
Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

TRAP-NESTED  BARRED  ROCKS.  Vigorous  breeding.  Cocker¬ 
els.  Circular.  A.  L.  Searles,  Box  N,  Milford,  N.  H. 

White  Holland  Turkeys 

M.  P.  DUCKS  Breeders 

In  lots,  25,50,  100,  81.75-82  each.  6 ■a  mos.  old. 
Weigh  6  lbs.  Beginning  to  lay.  Raised  as  breeders 
—not  forced.  Our  capacity  limited.  Special  price  in 
large  lots.  Cost  as  much  as  we  ask,  to  raise  them. 

BROOKCREST  FARM  •  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


Pii  DUCKS 


^America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE’S  PEK1NS.  ISLIP.N.Y. 


I  orrro  Cf-nl/  Pine  Poultry,  Turkeys, Geese,  liucks, 
LdlgC  ulUUK  Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Oolites. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  l*IO.NEEIt  FA  It  MS,  Telford,  Pa 

p°u  re  Mammoth  Bronze  Breeding  Hen  Turkeys 

of  the  Giant  strain.  Famous  for  laying.  Hatched 
in  Spring  of  1921-1922.  Toms,  30  lbs.  to  53  lbs.  None 
better  anywhere.  Males  and  females,  dandies. 
THOMAS  REILY  -  Plymouth,  Mass. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  on  Turkeys  :Bd 

until  Dec.  16th.  Catalog  free.  H.  II.  FIIEEI),  Telford,  l’a 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 

Parks’ Strain  Barred  Rocks  Leghorn  Cockerels  for 

breeding  purposes,  83  each.  This  stock  hatched  June  1st. 

Rlverdale  Poultry  Farm  -  Rlverdale,  N.  J. 

LEGHORN  BREEDERS— ATTENTION ! 

THE  BEST  BUY  OF  THE  SEASON 
Early  hatched,  free  ranged,  well  grown,  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Pure  Hollywood  strain,  direct  from  Hol¬ 
lywood  Farms,  from  hens  with  records  of  220  eggs 
or  more.  Sire’s  dam.  275  eggs.  Some  ancestors  in 
pedigree,  over  300  eggers.  Price,  85,  87.50  and 
SIO  each,  with  full  pedigree  furnished,  Must 
please  yon  in  every  way  or  your  money  hack. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

COCKERELS-S.  G.  W.  Leghorn 

from  liens  that  average  2'0-300-eggs  per  year.  84 
to  87.  Black  Jersey  Giants,  4  mos.,  83  to  85. 
Geese,  all  varieties,  8t>  to  88.  Ducks,  Indian 
Runner,  Pekin  and  Rouen,  83  to  S3, 

Hillside  Farm  8ox  45  Congers,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Wyckoff  Strain  Males 

“  THE  PROFITABLE  KIND  ’’ 

S,  C.  White  Leghorn  cocks  and  cockerels  that  will 
improve  your  flock  in  egg  yield,  in  size  and  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  83  and  85  each. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 

SC.  Brown  and  Eng.  W,  Leghorns.  Hens,  pullets. 
■  Bed.  $1  to  $3.  Cat.  Vera  Fulton,  B.  98,  fixlllpolh,  Ohio 

Phinl/o  Reds, Rocks, Leghorns.  Winter  chicks.  Catalog. 

UnibKS  w.  HILLPOT  Itox  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  tlie  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoftice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  November  7,  1923. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Purdue  University,  Ind . . . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  . 

Lewis  Farms,  R  1 . 

Jules  F.  Fraucais,  L.  I . 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn . 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . .  . 

Edgar  Stout hton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

15,  C.  Foreman,  Mich . 

Keewayuin  Farm.  Conn . 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard,  Del . 

The  Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn . 

Jasper  K.  Guptill,  Ma.ine.. . 

H.  K,  Dennison.  Mich . 

Warren  D.  McCann,  Conn . . 

W.  J,  Arenholz.  N.Y .  .., 


WHITE  ROCKS 


James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass. 
William  H  Bassett,  Conn. . . 
S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass... 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

F.  R.  Pdinber,  li.  I . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Ha-old  F.  Baroer.  Mass . 

11.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J . 


WHITE.  WYANDOTTES 

Lady  Anderson,  England . 

Obed  G,  Knight,  K.  I . 

Frank  E.  Nash,  Mass . . 

Frank  P  Mattesun,  It.  1  . . 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt .  . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

VVoodbridge  Orchards,  Conn . ' 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.Y . 

F.  L.  Meiland,  Ky . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott,  Ill . """ 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . .  ...'. 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . ”” 

Miller  Bros.,  Conn . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . ....'. 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn .  . . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . ”” 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  " 

Harriet  F.  Lawton,  Mass . 

Charles  D.  Peirce,  R.  I . 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass . 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson.  Mass..'.. 

Pmeerest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Aft  >n  Farm,  Vt . 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H. .  ..!!.’! 

H.  M.  Penley,  Maine. . 

I  >eer  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  if..! 

Hall  Farm,  Vt.... . ”” 

B'orest  H.  CHckner,  N.  J . !.....!!!! 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 
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Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . 

33 

48 

19 

38 

35 

24 

18 

29 

12 

n 

33 

48 

19 

Leo  A.  Gi’outen,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood.Farm,  Wash . 

26 

L8 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

29 

12 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

C.  G.  Reame.  Pa . 

11 

:;7 

42 

11 

7 

42 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  1 . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

coc 

io 

0 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm.  Conn . 

41 

47 

41 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Vt . 

32 

26 

27 

30 

16 

27 

14 

1 

37 

32 

12 

8 

13 

Andrew  L.  Ohr.  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn.  . 

26 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt 

U.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen,  Conn . 

30 

16 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I. . . . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass...’.’.’. 
Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N  J... 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . . 

14 

1 

37 

32 

12 

8 

I).  B.  Walls,  Cal . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

9 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

2 

L.  E.  Ingohlsby.  N.  J . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa 

26 

0 

24 

5 

26 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton.  Conn  . 

24 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

0 

0 

Total . .  .  . 

1439 

1439 

Broken  Crackers  for  Poultry 

I  can  buy  broken  crackers  for  $39.50 
per  ton,  delivered.  I  am  feeding  my 
liens  Cornell  dry  mash,  cracked  corn  and 
skim-milk.  They  like  the  crackers,  at 
least  in  small  quantities.  Would  it  pay 
to  incorporate  them  in  feeding  ration? 
it  so,  how  should  ration  he  altered’ 

Sunderland,  Mass.  w  E 

Broken  crackers  at  $39.50  per  ton 
are  reasonably  cheap  and  you  will  no 
doubt  find  them  a  satisfactory  and  profit¬ 
able  feed  for  laying  hens  when  properly 
fed  along  with  other  feeds.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  using  the  crackers  for  only  15  or 
20  per  cent  of  the  mash  and  mixing  them 
with  the  mash  for  either  wet  or  dry 
feeding.  In  feeding  broken  crackers  or 
stale  bread  it  is  quite  necessary  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  are  both  very  fatten¬ 
ing,  therefore  they  are  better  suited  for 
flocks  of  young  Leghorns  which  do  not 
have  a  tendency  to  become  over-fat  than 
for  old  fowls  of  the  American  or 
Asiatic  class  which  take  on  fat  very 
readily  and  sometimes  become  too  fat  for 
profitable  egg  production,  c.  s.  greene. 


You  have  had  your  summer’s  poultry 
cares. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  cash  in  on. 
eggs. 

Go  after  those  dormant  egg  organs 
that  moulting  threw  out  of  gear. 

Go  after  them  with  the  “Old  Reliable’’ 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

Pan-a-ce-a  puts  the  egg  organs  to  work. 

It  starts  the  feed  the  egg  way. 

Feed  Pan-a-ce-a — then  you  will  see  red! 
combs  and  red  wattles. 

It  brings  back  the  song  and  scratch  andi 
cackle. 

It  gives  hens  pep. 

It  makes  music  in  your  poultry  yard. 

That’s  when  the  eggs  come. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have. 

There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock, 

100  hens,  the  12-lb.  pkg.  200  hens,  the  25-lb.  pail 
60  hens,  the  5-lb.  pkg.  500  hens,  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  fewer  hens,  there  is  a  smaller  package. 

GUARANTEED 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O, 


I  spent  SO 
years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  Pan-a-ce-a. 
Gilbert  Hess 
M •».,  D.V.S, 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


1260  Electric  Incubators  in  One  Order 


That’s  the  confidence  shown  by  the  “Must  Hatch”  Hatchery  of 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  last  summer  when  it  was  decided  to  rebuild. 


following  a  disastrous  fire.  Petaluma 
Electrics  were  purchased  and  installed 
exclusively,  as  a  result  of  five  years’ 
experience.  Each  of  the  1260  Petaluma 
Incubators  has  a  capacity  of  504  eggs. 


Petaluma  Incubators — electric  or  hot 
water — are  dependable,  need  no  watch¬ 
ing  and  produce  bigger  hatches  of 
healthier  chicks — chicks  with  “pep.” 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet  H-l 


Why  experiment  longer  ?  Buy  Petaluma  Incubators! 


PETALUMA  ELECTRIC  INCUBATOR  CO.,  PETALUMA,  CALIF. 


4  MONTHS  ONLY 

20c 


The  Handsomest 
Poultry  Magazine 
in  America  —  fine 
paper;  beautifully 
printed ;  handsome 
covers,  in  colors. 

Edited  by  men 
who  know  chick¬ 
ens;  every  page  is 
real  live  matter  to  make 
your  poultry  keeping  more  profit- 
and  more  enjoyable.  64  to  136  pages. 
No  “free  readers” — all  solid,  live,  sub¬ 
stantial  Information  and  advice  from  experts,  like 
Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis  (only  poultry  magazine  carry¬ 
ing  Prof.  Lewis’  latest  articles)  and  others  of  un¬ 
questioned  authority  in  different  phases  of  poultry 
keeping.  Every  branch  of  poultry  culture  handled  in 
a  masterly  way  by  men  who  are  successful  breeders. 
4  mos.  Trial,  20c;  I  Year,  75c;  2  Years,  $1.00 
Try  it  4  months  for  two  thin  dimes — the  biggest  20c 
worth  you  ever  saw.  Tear  out  this  adv.,  print  your 
name  and  address  plainly  on  the  margin,  and  send  to 
us  with  20c  in  coin  or  stamps:  or  better  still  make  it 
a  dollar  hill  and  receive  Evervbodvs  two  full  years. 
You’ll  never  again  be  without  Everyhodys.  Do  it  Now- 
Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine  Box  286  I  Hanover,  Pa_ 

Poultry  Journal  tZ;  25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month  by 
expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send  25o 
to  day  for  6  mos.  trial  sub-, or  only  $1  for  two  full  years. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Dept.  R  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN'S  modII  Bone  Cutter 


Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  Milford,  Mass. 


OELLULOID  LEG  BANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
eeiitM  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield.  Mass. 


THE  NEW  1924 

NEW 
LOW 

INCUBATOR  PRICES 

New  patented  combination  walls 
• — greatest  Incubator  Improvement 
ever  made.  Steady,  even  heat. 
Positively  automatic.  New  1924 
X-Ray  Book  Tells  Story.  Free. 
X-RAY  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 
1147  Des  Moines  St.  Des  Moines.  Ia. 


PRODUCTION  BRED  POULTRY  PAYS  BIGGER  PROFITS 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

Members  of  this  Association  have  for  sale  the  following:  2,000  Certified  hens; 
100  Certified  cocks:  1,000  Certified  cockerels;  1,400  selected  cockerels  and  4,000  pullets. 

Write  for  sales  list 

M.  C.  PORTER,  Secretary  Box  1  lO  RODMAN,  N.  Y. 


1460 
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cjfcfireatesl  Guawnlee 

A  *  J|  JL  I  We  guarantee  the  Wishbone  to 

I  Tl  A^l  I  f  rl r»  MORR  than  anv  other 


Ever  Written 


We  guarantee 

do  MORE  than  any  other 
incubator  will  do. 

It  will  produce  more  chicks  of  better 
quality  at  lower  cost  with  less  labor 
than  any  other  machine. 


9hc 

Wishbone 

is  the 

Money  Making 
Mammoth 


Automatic  Egg  Turner 

MOO  to  *700  Net  Profit 

in  a  few  months- only  5  minutes  a  day 


SEE  if  this  isn’t  the  finest  proposition 
ever  put  to  you  in  your  life!  Using  five 
minutes  of  your  spare  time  a  day,  you 
can  easily  make  $400  to  $700  net  profit  in 
a  few  months.  All  the  equipment  you 
need  is  a  Wishbone  Mammoth! 

Five  minutes  a  day— as  long  as  It  takes  to 
wind  a  clock— five  minutes  doing  an  easy, 
pleasant  job.  The  Wishbone  is  so  simple  to 
operate,  a  woman  can  make  this  extra  money 
in  five  minutes  a  day  without  interfering  with 
her  housework.  Looks  good,  doesn’t  it?  Well 
it  is  goodl  Here’s  the  story: 

Eggs  cost  from  2c  to  4c  apiece.  Chicks  sell  for 
20c  to  30c  apiece.  Hatch  chicks!  The  Wishbone 
Single  Section  starts  you  in  this  profitable 
business.  And  the  Wishbone  Single  Section 
makes  it  a  mighty  simple,  safe  business. 

A  Genuine  Mammoth — 800-Egg  Size 

The  Wishbone  Mammoth,  famous  all  over  the 
world  for  the  fine  chicks  it  hatches,  is  the  only 
Mammoth  that  has  completely  eliminated  hand 
labor  and  hatches  chicks  by  natural  safe 
methods.  This  is  exactly  the  same  machine 
that,  in  sizes  up  to  48,000  is  paying  big  profits 
to  the  great  commercial  hatcheries  all  over  the 
continent.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  lamp 
incubators.  It  is  a  genuine  Mammoth— with  all 
Mammoth  features— built  by  the  man  who  in¬ 
vented  the  first  Mammoth. 

Automatic  Egg  Turner! 

With  a  Wishbone  you  don’t  have  to  do  a  bit 
of  hand  labor  from  the  time  you  put  the  eggs 
in  untilyoutakethechicks  outtwenty-onedays 
later.  Heat  and  ventilation  in  each  compart¬ 
ment  are  automatically  regulated.  A  turn  of 
the  crank  rolls  the  eggs  gently  over.  That’s  all. 
These  are  exclusive  Wishbone  features. 


The  Wishbone  Single  Section  is  4  incubators 
in  1 — the  lour  separate  compartments,  200-eggs 
each,  can  be  set  altogether  oroneat  atime.  All 
are  heated  by  the  one  wonderful  Wishbone 
blue-flame  burner  that  requires  no  chimney, 
has  no  wicks  and  uses  a  3-gallon  tank  that 
needs  refilling  only  once  a  week.  No  odor,  no 
mess,  it  can  go  into  any  room  in  the  house. 

200  Eggs  or  More  at  a  Time 

The  Single  Section  is  the  best  way  you  can 
enter  the  lucrative  hatching  business.  New 
sections  can  be  added,  paid  for  by  your  profits, 
as  you  grow,  up  to  48,000  capacity. 

“Put-Off”  Never  Made  Money 

Don’t  put  off  getting  the  details  of  this  ma¬ 
chine.  It  costs  only  $195  —  an  unheard  of  price 
for  a  mammoth — and  this  is  a  mammoth  with 
the  most  enviable  reputation  in  its  field.  1600- 
egg  size,  $320;  2400-egg,  $445;  3200-egg, 
$570.  Get  your  order  in  early.  Make  up  your 
mind  now  to  cash  in  on  your  5-minutes  a  day. 
Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  or  mail 
the  coupon  below  for  free  Wishbone  book  that 
shows  you  how  to  make  most  money  out  of 
hatching  Fill  in  your  name  and  address  now. 

American  Incubator  Mfg.  Co. 

178  Neilson  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MFG.  CO. 
178  Neilson  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

I'm  interested  in  turning  five  minutes  a  day 
into  $700  in  a  few  months.  Send  me  the  free 
catalog  telling  how  the  famous  Wishbone 
Mammoth  will  do  it  for  me. 


Name. 


* 


Address.. 


COCKERELS 

200  S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  trap-nested  Hens.  Large,  vigorous 
birds,  guaranteed  to  suit. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River.  N.  J. 


S  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Pure  Barron  Strain.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range. 
200  cock's  and  cockerels  for  sale  out  of  Imported  birds 
#5.00  each.  Five  or  more,  #4.00  each.  Now  booking 
orders  for  Baby  Chicks,  February,  March  and  April 
shipments.  My  Book,  "Profit*  ill  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved”,  SI.  or  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY.  N.  Y 

White  Wyandotte  Records  at  Storrs 

5th  annual  contest,  Nov.  1st.  Pen  record;  2265  ;  7th 
annual  contest.  Nov.  2nd,  2179,  with  “College 
Queen’s  ”  Individual  Record  of  308. 10th  annual  con¬ 
test,  Nov.  1st,  Pen  Record,  2234.  13tli  annual  con¬ 
test,  best  White  Wyandotte  hen;  record,  247.  Eggs 
and  chix  for  sale  after  Feb.  1st,  1924. 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton.  R.  I. 


PURE  BARRON 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

18  directly  imported  males  head  our  No.  1  matings. 
Big.  husky  fellows.  Pedigrees  272-314.  Now  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  chicks  and  eggs.  Few  cocks,  cocker¬ 
els  and  hens  for  sale.  Prices  and  quality  will  please 
you  Write  K.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Fa. 

White  Rock  and  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Also  some  good  yearling  breeding  stock.  Pekin  and  wild 
Mallard  Ducks.  These  are  all  from  heavy-laying  strains 

and  priced  to  sell.  Rock-Cliff  Farm,  Broguevllle,  Pa. 


75  S.  G.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

March  hatched.  Hollywood  strain.  $4.50  and  $3.60.  50e 
less  on  lots  of  four  or  more.  Order  from  this  adv. 

United  Egg  Farms  -  Hillsdale,  New  York 

Sf\  \\j  i  Young’s  strain.  Yearlings, 

.  G.  \V.  Leghorns  $1  as;  puiiets, #1.50 :  cocks, 

$5;  Cockerels,  $2.  Good  healthy  stock  guaranteed. 

kyncrott  Poultry  Farm  -  Lisle,  New  York 


Vigoro 
Breeding 

Drakes,  $3.50. 


us  Pnnlsarnlc  275-Egg  strain.  Barron  White  Leg- 
ng  OOCKBlBlo  horns,  $5.  Breeding  Muscovy 

F.  H  Wright,  Box  4,  Belle  Mead,  N  J. 


For  Sale-500  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  A,p!!'  Pullets 

at  SI. 50  each.  Also  new  poultry  house,  150  feet 
by  20  feet,  and  1  acre  of  land,  in  city. 

JOHN  GRIFFIN  -  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

PULLETS  AND  YEARLING  HENS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  $2  to  $3  each.  Yearling 
Hens,  $1.25  each.  Best  laying  strains.  JOHN  LAJZA.Cayuta.N.Y. 

S5to$1 0  Goot c er t?i! e^d  S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

3  to  5  selected  Barron  strain,  $2.  Yearling  bens— layers. 

A.  L,  WRIGHT  -  Way  land,  N.  Y. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Cockerels  from  certified  stock  from  *2.50  to  $10,  Some 
certified.  Very  handsome  and  well  bred. 

PENNY  a  GORDON  -  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Barron  White  Leghorns  ANco^kerelsTTE 

out  of  sires  whose  dams  have  records  of  272  to  289  eggs 
in  pullet  year,  $3.50  and  $5,  pure  Parks’ strain  Baned 
Rock  Cockerels.  Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm.l’ort  Royal, I’a. 

Wanted— 200  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Laying  Pullets 

guaranteed ;  terms  to  JOHN  WEIR, Box  200,  Hillsdale, N.J. 

50  Selected  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

at  $5  each.  10  certified  cockerels  at  $lOeacl».  Fourth  year 
iu  certification  work  LAWRENCE  W.  MILI.hlt,  Arg-yle,  N.Y. 

Barred  Rocks 

FOR  SALE— Cocks  and  cockerels,  both  light  and  dark 
matings.  Won  1st, 2nd  and3rd  onPullets,  2nd  and  3rd 
on  Cocks  at  Mineola  Fair.  Money  hack  guarantee. 

BAYBERRY  FARM  Southampton, N.Y. 

HJriisVdc  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Bred  from  PARK'S  strain,  mated  to  Park's  pedigreed 
male  (mothe  a  234-egg  hen).  April  hatched:  weight,  7 
lbs.  $5  and  $6  each.  Mr«.  0.  B.  MARSH,  I.nFargeville,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS 

Heavy  laying  strain.  Farm  raised.  April  hatched. 
$1.7  5;  May,  $1.25.  Mr».  Geo.  IV.  Bryan,  Well, bur,. N.Y.  R.D.  1 

Barred  RockPullets 

miurns  Mineola  Fair.  The  Ramblers  Farm,  Mimsej,  N.  Y. 

■  ast  Call  lor  Burred  Rock  Pullets.  Park’s  Pedigreed 
!•  Strain.  I  offer  fine  April-hatched  birds,  about  ready 
to  lay,  at  $2.25  each.  HAROLD  D.  SL'TTLE,  Scbenevui,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Pullets,  C1^  mos.  old.  S2.75-S3.  Cockerels,  $5  each, 
while  they  last.  Order  from  this  advertisement. 
Satisfaction  assured.  BROOKCREST  FARM, Cranbury, N.J. 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Cockerels  For  Sale 

June  hatched.  6)6  lbs.,  $3.  These  are  fine  free  range 
America’s  Premier  birds.  Henry  Childs,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

r»l  1  I  p*  ,  All  my  Pullets  and  Cocker- 

Black  Jersey  Giants  r’3gfoiPsra!ec  e  3“  r;: 

JAMES  T.  CEYSTELL  Middle  Valley,  N.  J. 

For  Sale  -  Jersey  Giant 

el,  7  lbs.,  *4.  GEORGE  STOEHR  Walden.  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  Ancona  Cockerels 

June  hatched,  S4.  Shipped  approval. 

CARL  AHLqUIST  -  Gorham,  Maiue 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 

High  quality  stock  of  the  best-laying  strains.  Un¬ 
related  cockerel,  well  marked,  and  two  pullets,  $10. 
Charles  J.  Rowe  16  Spring  Hill  Norwalk,  Conn, 

Regal  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels,  $5 

GEORGE  HAFKER,  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Rural  87 

Death  of  George  R  Schauber 

In  the  death  of  George  It.  Schauber, 
which  occurred  at  his  home  in  Saratoga 
County  on  Nov.  2,  New  York  State  loses 
one  of  its  best-known  fruit  growers.  To 
those  who  have  been  following  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  at  Rochester  and  Pough¬ 
keepsie  his  familiar  figure  will  be  much 
missed.  For  the  past  seven  years  he  has 
been  superintendent  of  exhibits  at  these 
meetings,  and  his  work  has  always  met 
with  high  praise.  His  knowledge  of  va¬ 
rieties  was  so  accurate  that  his  decisions 
were  rarely  questioned.  In  his  home 
county  he  was  frequently  chosen  for  re¬ 
sponsible  positions.  For  the  past  five 
years  he  has  been  secretary  of  the  Sara¬ 
toga  County  Agricultural  Society  as  well 
as  a  director  of  the  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau.  Mr.  Schauber  was  perhaps  best 
known  as  an  expert  fruit  grower,  being 
especially  well-known  for  his  Northern 
Spy  and  McIntosh  apples,  and  his  large, 
late-bearing  strawberries.  These  fruits 
were  among  the  choicest  in  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  and  Saratoga  markets. 

As  a  small  boy  Mr.  Schauber  took 
charge  of  his  widowed  mother’s  farm, 
and  through  hard  and  persistent  efforts, 
under  personal  physical  handicaps,  he 
has  developed  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  profitable  fruit  farms  in  New  York 
State.  His  aim  has  been  to  grow  and 
market  choice  fruits,  aiming  to  get  his 
fruits  into  market  when  the  supplies  were 
low.  For  example  he  grew  late  varieties 
of  strawberries  and  practiced  such 
methods  of  culture  as  made  these  same 
varieties  later  than  normally.  His  ber¬ 
ries  reached  the  best  paying  markets  at  a 
time  when  other  berries  were  practically 
all  gone. 

II is  choicely-grown  Spy  apples  were 
mostly  marketed  in  the  Spring  after  be¬ 
ing  kept  in  natural  storage  all  Winter. 
The  choicest  of  these  apples  were 
wrapped  and  came  from  storage  in  May 
as  perfect  as  most  Spies  would  be  in 
January.  His  motto  was  to  grow  and 
market  something  a  little  choicer  than 
the  other  fellow,  and  thus  he  was  always 
on  the  lookout  for  something  new  and 
better  among  the  varieties. 

He  had  a  decided  scientific  bent,  and 
although  not  a  college  man  he  was  so 
far  interested  in  developing  new  varie¬ 
ties  that  he  spent  much  time  developing 
strains  that  were  being  put  out  by  the 
Extension  Departments.  Thus  the  Cor¬ 
nell  No.  11  corn  has  been  grown  and 
sold  by  Mr.  Schauber  so  long  that  it  is 
locally  known  as  the  Schauber  silage 
corn.  In  a  similar  way  he  has  become 
known  as  a  grower  of  choice  seed  pota¬ 
toes  and  seed  oats.  His  orchard  plant¬ 
ings  now  amount  to  about  50  acres,  about 
half  of  which  have  been  set  only  a  few 
years.  c.  s.  p. 

Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  1448) 

ter  house  was  the  largest  in  town— a 
great,  rambling,  silent  mansion,  built  in 
the  generous  old  days  when  timber  was 
plentiful  and  there  was  a  surplus  of  chil¬ 
dren.  The  old  folks  lived  there  alone.  It 
always  seemed  to  me  as  an  imaginative 
boy,  that  somehow  they  rattled  in  that 
big  house,  like  dried  beans  in  a  big  pod 
from  a  bean  pole.  At  least  I  seemed  to  hear 
strange  noises  and  deep  echoes  sound¬ 
ing  all  through  the  vacant  rooms  and  long 
passageways.  Old  Deacon  Porter  was 
not  what  you  might  call  a  neighborly 
man.  I  used  to  see  him  sitting  in  the 
front  pew  in  church  every  Sunday — Ms 
hard  old  face  as  immovable  as  the  big 
granite  bowlder  up  in  our  pasture.  In 
those  days  I  had  an  idea  that  the  prophet 
Samuel  must  have  looked  something  like 
that.  It  was  common  talk  in  our  town 
how  the  deacon  had  driven  his  only 
daughter  away  from  home  years  ago  be¬ 
cause  she  would  marry  the  man  of  her 
choice.  You  should  have  heard  old  Miss 
Kempton  tell  the  story  : 

“I  went  over  to  borry  some  buttermilk, 
anil  heard’  em  talking  real  loud.  I  stood 
out  by  the  kitchen  door  and  listened. 
The  old  man,  he  says : 

“Mary,  if  you  marry  Will  Lincoln 
you’re  no  daughter  of  mine.  There’s 
nothing  to  him.  He’ll  never  have  any 
means.  He  don’t  amount  to  nothin’,  and 
never  will.’ 

“And  Mary,  she  spoke  up  kiuda  quiet 
and  slow,  an’  says  she : 

“  ‘Father,  I’ll  marry  Will  if  it’s  the  last 
thing  I  do.  I’ve  promised  to.  He  is  a 
good  man  and  I  love  him  !” 

“The  old  man  turned  red  as  a  beet  and 
he  fairly  bellered  out : 

“  ‘Get  out  of  my  house.  Don’t  you  ever 
darken  my  doors  again.  You’re  no  daugh¬ 
ter  of  mine!’ 

“Mary  had  real  grit  and  spunk — she 
answered  right  back  : 

“  ‘I’ll  take  the  chances  whatever  comes 
between.’  ” 

That  was  our  village  domestic  tragedy, 
and  I  thought  of  it  as  I  trudged  along  the 
dark  road  to  that  darker  house  on  the 
hill.  I  had  heard  how  Mary  and  Will 
were  married  and  had  gone  to  live  in  far¬ 
away  Kansas.  The  old  man  shut  himself 
up  as  in  an  iron  shell.  He  never  men¬ 
tioned  his  daughter,  and  never  permitted 
her  name  to  be  spoken  in  his  house.  The 
postmaster  said  that  letters  came  from 
her  now  and  then,  but  the  old  man  never 
opend  them.  H.  w.  C. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


51  INCHES 
HIGH 


WILL  LAST  A 
LIFE  TIME 


WILL  WELD  A 
4IN. WACOM  TIRE 


WONDER 

FORGE 

"Better  than  I  expected” 
says  Carl  Jeffry.  “Certainly 
worth  the  money”  writes 
Fred  Harford. “Good  astha 
day  I  bought  it,  twenty  yrs. 
ago”  says  Wm.  J.  Johnson. 
A  Wonder  Forge  saves 
time  and  money.  Made 
of  steel.  Portable.  High¬ 
ly  geared.  Delivers  ter¬ 
rific  blast.  Extra  large 
blower.  Produces  a  white 
heat.  Is  ideal  for  weldinsr. 
shapeinfir.  dressing  and  tem¬ 
pering  tools,  Guaranteed  to 
equal  any  $15  forge  on  the 
market  Price  $8.85  ship¬ 
ped  direct  to  you  on  receipt 
of  order  and  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  your  dealer.  Send 
for  free  catalog  today. 

C.A.S.FORGE  WORKS 
Box  41 1 

SARANAC,  Mich. 


BROWERS  NON-FREZ 
Lampless  Poultry  Fountain 


Increase  your  egg  production.  Inner^  tank 
easily  removed.  Quickly  cleaned.  Germ- 
>roof.  Durable.  Prevents  water  from 
*reezinpr*  Soon  pays  for  itself.  Order  now, 
— money.back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

Price— F.O.B.  Quincy  III.  S  For 
No.  A  2  1-2  gal.  $5.00  $13.50 
No.  B  5  gal.  .  6.00  16.00 

Write  for  Catalog.  Incubators, 
Poultry  Supplies,  Sprayers, Seeds. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  R  Quincy,  III. 


FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES? 

All  styles  150  Illustrations;  secret  of  getting  wintereggs^ 
_  and  copy  of  "The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL  Dept  60  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  f'hur- 
coal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N,  Y. 

1898  ^  PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

COCKERELS 

Have  over  34  years  of  careful  se¬ 
lection,  trapnesting  and  pedi- 
greeing  for  EGGS  back  of  them. 

THEY  WILL  stamp  the  Lay 
on  your  Flock,  as  they  have  tor 
hundreds  of  other  Progressive 
Breeders  the  World  over.  Many 
q-^w  report  increased  flock  produc- 
1923  tion  up  to  94  per  cent. 

Miss  Rice,  Poultry  Ext.  Worker,  Sardis,  Miss, 
writes:  “Male  from  you  last  year  proved  one 
of  the  best  investments  we  ever  made.” 

Mrs.  Ira  Kenyon,  Deep  River,  la.  writes:  “I 
am  getting  the  benefit  of  those  roosters.  Never 
got  so  many  EGGS  in  my  life  before — we  sim¬ 
ply  trade  eggs  for  everything  even  to  Hog 
Tight  wire  fencing. 

1 6  page  Circular  free.  Large  Catalog  booklet  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Pure  Bred  S.  C. R. I.  Red  Cockerels 

From  trap-nested  hens.  Non-Brooding.  S5,  S7  and 

$10,  J.  0.  CROFT,  Croft  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm,  Burt,  N.  Y. 

XSO  R.  I.  R.  PULLETS 

Very  good  laying  strain,  In  lots  of  25  or  over  at  $1.90  per 
hen  for  sale,  April  and  May  hatched.  Check  with 
order.  Mixed  combs.  C.  THOMANN,  J.a  Crang-eville.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  100  R.  I.  Red  Pullets 

Ready  to  lay,  $2.25  each.  80  Barred  Rock  Pullets  $2.25 
each.  Some  laving.  135  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  May  and 
June  hatch.  $•-  eac  h.  Berl  Prescott,  Essex  Jet.,  Vermont 


S,  C.  R.  I.  RED— Production  Bred  Cockerels 

From  “  Certified  ”  hens  by  sons  of  Advanced  Registry 
hen.  $4  each.  Certified,  $  I  O  each 

L.  Arthur  Sheldon _ R.  7  Oswego,  N.  V. 

Pullets  oei8.’  Rocks-  3  lbs.,  40c  lb.;  3^-4 y2,  48c  lb. 

R.  Blodgett  -  Bristol,  Vermont 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Choice  April  and  May  hatch.  Cockerels,  #8  each. 

E.  t..  KITE  -  Emporium,  Pa. 

chofee  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  D.  Taocred  LArms.  H.  W.  COI.mIn  Medina,  Y* 

Utility  White  Wyandottes  A.  PESfw^2£r, «. 

CKIS-  Anconas,  White  Wyan’tes, Bi-own, BuffLegh’ns  Bl’lc 

Mn’rcs,  B  ff  Orps.  Guart’d.  Earle  S.  Wilson,  Bx.  491.  Hammond,  N.r 

Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS 

Pure  bred;  fully  matured.  Toms,  $10;  Hens.  $8. 
Mrs.  ETHEL  TOOMBS  •  Adams  Center,  New  York 

Bronze  TURKEYS  Bord«sewiY1924, 

VALLEY  BROOK  FARM  Peapack,  N.J. 

TURKEYS 

Young  Turkeys,  7  mos.,  $5  Randel,  R.  1.  Seymour,  Conn. 

Turkeys- Ducks-Geese  pric#s'  Bu?  y?u,‘ 


free.  H.  A.  Souder 


breeders  now.  Catalog 

Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Q 


uality  Bronze  Turkeys.  It  will  pay  you  to  write 
ESBENSHADE'S  TURKE  Y  FARM  Ronkj.  Pa. 


FAWN  INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES.  Pure  Bred.  S2.50  each. 
Mrs.  Ethel  Toombs  Adams  Center,  N.Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS  from  Boston  winners. 
Elsie  Hallock  -  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  June  hatched. 
Male  or  female  C.  B.  Lucia,  Shelburne,  Vt.  K.  I)  1 

7 0  April  Hatched  White  Rock  Pullets 

Fishel  strain.  D.  F.  LILLIBRIDGE,  Brookton,  N.  Y. 

200  Young  and  Old  Buff  Orpingtons 


each.  Stefan  Oliver 


Hampton  Bay.  New  York 


|ure  Bred  Buff  Orpington  Cockerels,  6  to  8  lbs.,  §5. 
JOHN  SERC0MBE  Box  486  Bay  Shore,  L.  I.,  N  Y. 

Colored,  White  and  Blue  .11 useovy  DUCKS.  Fine 
I  stock.  C.  J.  SHELMIDINE  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


B 


lack  Leghorn  and  Silver  Rock  Cockerels  of 

quality  C.  J.  SHELMIDINE  Lorraine,  N.Y. 


Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book. 
Price  $1,  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Ventilation  in  Cooler 

The  accompanying  sketches  show  a 
small  cooler.  There  is  no  outlet  or  inlet 
of  air.  The  air  simply  passes  down  from 
bottom  of  icebox  to  top  of  cooling  room 
on  one  side,  and  then  back  from  opposite 
side  of  top  of  cooling  room  to  bottom  of 
icebox,  which  is  supposed  to  keep  up  a 
circulation  of  cold  air.  Should  I  have 
some  vent  from  cooling  chamber  to  out¬ 
side?  If  so,  how  or  where  should  it  be 
placed,  and  not  interfere  with  circulation 
of  cold  air  from  icebox  to  cooling  room? 

Highland,  N.  Y.  L.  M.  T. 

From  a  study  of  your  sketch  I  would 
say  that  ventilation  is  not  necessary. 
There  is  a  considerable  change  of  air  in 
the  cooling  room  every  time  the  door  is 
opened,  and  as  there  are  no  living  ani¬ 
mals  housed  in  it  this  should  give  satis¬ 
factory  ventilation.  Such  moisture  as 
may  evaporate  from  material  stored  in 
the  cooler  can  be  condensed  on  the  ice 


Ice  Box 


Cooler 


Ice  House 


chimney  might  be  partially  closed  some¬ 
where,  and  it  seems  to  me  I  have  been 
told  that  the  only  place  to  choke  a  flue 
was  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  chimney. 
Can  you  advise  me  in  regard  to  this?  I 
have  thought  of  taking  an  iron  plate  and 
laying  it  on  top  of  the  chimney  so  as  to 
close  the  opening  half  or  two-thirds. 
Would  that  be  the  proper  way  to  go  about 
it?  E.  R.  H. 

Winsted,  Conn. 

From  a  study  of  your  letter  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  trouble  lies  with  your 
furnace  rather  than  with  the  chimney. 
Most  of  us  have  trouble  in  the  other  di¬ 
rection — to  get  sufficient  draft.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  gassing  comes  from  de¬ 
fective  seams  in  the  furnace.  Most  fur¬ 
naces  are  assembled  with  a  form  of  fire¬ 
proof  cement  that  makes  the  seams  gas- 
tight.  After  a  time  this  loosens  up,  due 
to  heating  and  cooling,  and  permits  the 
gas  to  leak  through.  A  hardware  man 
can  take  this  down  and  reset  it  for  you, 
making  it  tight  here. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  furnace 
be  run  with  a  deep  fire ;  that  is,  do  not 
shake  it  down  to  any  extent  when  putting 
on  fresh  coal,  but  carry  a  good  depth  of 
ashes  under  the  burning  coal.  Also  see 
that  the  door  fits  tightly,  and  as  soon  as 
the  gas  is  burned  off  after  replenishing 
the  fire,  keep  the  door  and  Intake  drafts 
closed.  With  the  check  draft  open  at  the 
base  of  the  smoke-pipe  this  should  control 
the  fire. 

I  have  never  heard  that  the  top  of  the 
chimney  was  the  proper  place  to  check 
the  draft,  and  am  rather  skeptical  as  to 
its  working  out  successfully,  but  the  plan 
you  mention  is  not  very  difficult  to  try. 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you 
relative  to  results  secured.  The  trouble 
appears  like  a  loose  and  open  furnace. 


Diagram  of  Cooler,  End  View 

pile  and  removed  in  the  drainage  water. 
To  this  end  the  wall  of  the  passage  down 
which  the  cold  air  passes  from  the  ice 
pile  should  be  well  insulated  to  prevent 
the  moisture  condensing  on  it.  If  not 
well  insulated  it  is  likely  to  be  wet.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  your  icehouse 
or  ice  pile  is  tight  around  the  bottom,  to 
prevent  the  flow  of  air  down  through  it 
from  the  ventilator  above,  causing  melt¬ 
ing. 


Siphoning  from  Deep  Well 

_ About  700  ft.  from  my  house  on  a  hill 
So  ft.  high  I  have  dug  an  artesian  well 
SO  ft.  deep  ;  have  a  flow  of  three  gallons 
per  minute  with  a  rise  of  30  ft.  of  water 
in  the  pipe.  Can  I  have  running  water 
in  my  house  by  siphoning?  If  not  which 
in  your  opinion  would  be  the  better  and 
more  economical  in  years  to  come,  a  wind 
mill  or  a  motor,  as  I  have  electricity 
throughout  my  buildings?  My  neighbor 
tells  me  siphon  won’t  raise  water  over 
28  ft.  In  my  case  it  would  have  to  come 
up  45  ft.  before  it  would  start  down  the 
hill. 

Stockport,  N.  Y. 

Your  neighbor  is  right  in  regard  to  the 
siphon.  It  would  not  carry  the  water 
over  the  45  ft.  lift  from  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  well  to  the  ground  sur¬ 
face.  A  siphon  is  limited  in  lift  to  the 
height  water  can  be  raised  by  “suction,” 
theoretically  nearly  34  ft.,  but  in  prac¬ 
tice,  due  to  unavoidable  imperfections, 
the  practical  working  lift  is  much  less. 
If  you  have  central  station  current  at 
your  disposal  I  would  suggest  the  use  of 
an  electric  motor  and  deep  welx  pump 
located  at  the  well.  This  can  be  arranged 
to  start  when  a  faucet  is  opened  and  stop 
when  it  is  closed,  thus  supplying  water 
at  the  house  without  the  necessity  of 
storage  other  than  the  water  contained 
in  the  pipe  between  the  well  and  the 
house  » 

Due  to  the  distance  from  the  buildings, 
if  low  voltage  storage  battery  current 
only  is  available,  it  might  be  better  to 
install  a  small  engine  and  air  compressor 
at  the  building  and  pipe  the  compressed 
air  to  the  well  to  operate  a  pump.  This 
pump  would  start  automatically  on  the 
opening  of  a  faucet  in  the  same  way  as 
the  electrically  driven  one  described 
above. 


Checking  Chimney  Draft 

Our  furnace  chimney  is  very  high,  prob¬ 
ably  45  or  50  ft.  from  the  cellar  bottom. 
It  has  a  large  flue,  and  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  control  the  furnace  fire.  There 
are  two  dampers  in  the  smoke-pipe,  and  a 
check  draft.  We  have  also  carried  the 
smoke-pipe  down  nearly  to  the  cellar  bot¬ 
tom  before  connecting  it  with  the  chim¬ 
ney.  These  various  schemes  check  the 
draft  somewhat,  but  when  checked  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  hold  the  fire,  we  get  a  good 
deal  of  gas.  It  seems  impossible  to  check 
the  fire  sufficiently  without  getting  an  un¬ 
bearable  amount  of  gas  a  good  deal  of  the 
time.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the 


Cleaning  Rusty  Pipe 

I  have  a  spring  piped  to  the  barn  with 
Tin.  galvanized  pipe  that  has  just  about 
closed  up  with  rust.  Do  you  know  of  any 
way  to  clean  it  out  without  digging  it  up? 

Rochester,  Pa.  j.  e.  m. 

When  a  water  pipe  in  a  gravity  line  be¬ 
comes  clogged  with  rust  or  a  growth  in¬ 
side  of  it  I  know  of  no  solution  that  is 
used  commercially  to  clean  it.  Commer¬ 
cial  hydrochloric  acid  will  dissolve  rust, 
but  it  unfortunately  has  the  property  of 
attacking  iron  as  well,  and  its  action  can¬ 
not  be  controlled  inside  the  pipe. 

The  common  practice  is  to  take  the 
pipe  up  in  sections,  or  at  least  open  up 
the  ditch  at  intervals,  disconnect  the  pipe 
and  run  a  stiff  wire,  such  as  is  used  for 
telephone  brace  wire,  through  the  pipe  to 
open  it  up.  Any  pipe  that  is  so  badly 
rusted  as  to  nearly  close  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  rendered  worthless  by  a  solution 
that  would  dissolve  the  accumulation.  It 
is  likely  that  the  material  in  your  pipe 
is  a  form  of  growth  that  resembles  iron 
rust,  to  a  large  extent,  rather  than  rust 
alone. 


“Eye  Doctors”  and  Their  Methods 

Many  of  our  readers  doubtless  saw  in 
the  daily  newspapers  a  statement  about 
the  brace  of  eye  doctors  who  visited  the 
home  of  Wm.  Van  Horn,  a  New  Jersey 


farmer.  Very  likely  our  people  have  won¬ 
dered  how  much  of  real  truth  there  was 
in  this  report.  We  did,  and  so  we  asked 
Mr.  Van  Horn  to  give  us  the  facts.  He 
gives  them  in  the  following  letter.  Mr. 
Van  Horn  was  wiser  than  many  who 
have  entertained  these  eye  doctors.  He 
refused  to  pay  cash,  and  stopped  payment 
on  the  check : 

I  am  sending  you  a  story  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  our  home.  On  Wednesday  aft¬ 
ernoon,  Oct.  24,  a  red  four-passenger 
coupe,  sport  model,  with  trunk  on  back. 
New  York  license  No.  1438906.  came 
here.  The  car  had  two  men  in  it ;  one 
got  out  and  introduced  himself  as  Dr. 
Barker  of  Easton,  advertising  crystal 


lenses.  He  asked  Mr.  Van  Horn  to  see 
his  lenses,  so  they  came  on  in  the  house, 
Mr.  Van  Horn  not  having  had  his  eyes 
examined  for  glasses  in  some  time.  Dr. 
Barker  examined  his  eyes  and  wrote  on  a 
piece  of  paper  the  number  of  glasses  he 
wanted,  and  told  him  if  he  took  this 
paper  to  Dr.  Cummins,  their  agent,  he 
would  give  him  a  pair  of  glasses  for  $3.50. 
He  then  began  examining  Mrs.  Van 
Horn’s  eyes.  He  said  her  glasses  did  not 
fit  her  eyes  at  all.  He  kept  trying  dif¬ 
ferent  lenses  on  her  left  eye,  but  none  she 
could  see  through.  He  told  her  she  could 
get  a  pair  of  glasses  from  their  agent, 
Dr.  Cummins,  for  nothing.  He  then 
looked  in  her  eye  with  a  magnifying  glass, 
asking  her  if  anyone  in  her  family  was 
blind  or  if  anyone  had  paralysis.  He 
said,  “Mrs.  Van  Horn,  I  don’t  understand 
your  case.  Dr.  Beil,  a  specialist  of  New 
York,  is  out  in  the  car.  He  came  to 
Easton  to  operate  on  an  old  Mrs.  Ran¬ 
dall,  age  91,  for  cancer  of  the  brain,  using 
radium,  being  called  to  Easton  by  other 
doctors.  Just  call  him  in  to  see  if  he  can 
tell  what  Mrs.  Van  Horn’s  trouble  is.” 

Mr.  Van  Horn  called  him  in.  When 
he  examined  her  eyes  he  said  she  was  in 
a  very  serious  condition ;  that  the  nerves 
that  lead  to  the  brain  were  crossed,  caus¬ 
ing  blood  to  cloud  on  the  brain,  and  that 
there  was  a  growth  on  her  left  eye  which 
was  sure  to  cause  paralysis.  Mr.  Van 
Horn,  believing  all  he  said,  asked  him  if 
he  could  cure  her.  He  said  he  could 
cure  her  in  five  minutes,  but  didn’t  dare 
to,  as  he  belonged  to  a  doctor’s  associa¬ 
tion,  something  like  the  union ;  didn’t  dare 
to  do  work  outside  of  the  hospital.  But 
he  finally  said  he  pitied  Mrs.  Van  Horn, 
so  he  would  operate  on  her  eye  if  we 
would  not  say  anything  about  it  to  any¬ 
body. 

.  He  sent  Dr.  Barker  out  to  the  car  for 
his  satchel.  He  showed  us  a  bottle  which 
he  said  had  $7,000  worth  of  radium  in 
it.  He  asked  Mr.  Van  Horn  to  get  him 
a  glass  with  'some  warm  water.  He  then 
put  a  drop  of  something  in  her  eye  and 
told  her  to  hold  it  shut  for  a  moment. 
He  then  took  a  hollow  glass  tube  and  re¬ 
moved  something  from  her  eye  that  looked 
like  wet  tissue  paper,  which  he  put  in  the 
stove.  He  then  told  Mrs.  Van  Horn  her 
trouble  was  now  ended.  Mrs.  Van  Horn, 
being  a  cripple  with  rheumatism,  he  left 
her  something  in  a  glass  to  bathe  her 
spine  with.  He  told  her  in  30  days  she 
would  be  able  to  walk  straight  and  be 
cured. 

Mr.  Van  Horn  then  asked  what  the 
bill  was.  He  said :  “I  am  not  going  to 
charge  anything,  only  for  the  radium  I 
use,”  so,  pretending  to  figure,  he  said, 
$425.  Mr.  Van  Horn  said  to  his  son, 
“Get  the  check  writer  and  write  a  check.” 
Dr.  Beil  asked :  “Do  you  always  use 
check  writer?”  Mr.  Van  Horn  said,  “Al¬ 
ways.”  The  doctor  said :  “Maybe  you 
have  some  cash  or  Liberty  bonds  that 
you  can  give  me ;  I  don’t  know  what  to 
do  with  a  check,  for  each  day  I  have  to 
send  Rockefeller  money  for  what  radium 
I  use,  for  he  controls  all  radium.”  Then 
Dr.  Barker  said :  “I’ll  drive  Mr.  Van 
Horn  to  town  and  get  the  money.”  Mr. 
Van  Horn  said  the  bank  was  closed,  so 
finally,  Dr.  Barker  said :  “I’ll  cash  the 
check  for  you  when  we  get  to  my  office 
in  Easton.  I  have  that  much  money 
there.”  So  they  left,  after  telling  us  not 
to  tell  the  nearest  or  dearest  friends  we 
had.  Believing  they  were  fakes,  we  went 
right  away  to  our  home  town  and 
stopped  payment  on  check,  and  asked  Dr. 
Cummins  if  he  was  agent  for  any  com¬ 
pany  like  that.  He  said  they  were  fakes, 
the  names  were  not  registered  at  the 
county  clerk’s  office  as  doctors.  So  he 
’phoned  to  Prosecutor  Smith  of  Philips- 
burg  at  once,  and  the  State  was  soon 
looking  them  up.  At  last  reports  check 
was  put  in  Union  Trust  Company  Bank 
at  Elizabeth,  and  the  car  with  that 
license  put  up  one  night  at  a  hotel  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  but  that  license  was  not 
given  to  Dr.  Beil  or  Dr.  Barker. 


A  Talk  About  Parrots 

How  should  I  cars  for  a  parrot —  food, 
bath,  and  to  teach  to  speak?  I  have  one 
that  can  speak,  but  screams  and  is  vic¬ 
ious  ;  tries  to  pick,  tears  up  his  covers 
and  perches.  MRS.  J.  H.  p. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

By  far  the  best  talking  parrots  are 
young  birds  taken  from  the  nest  and 
brought  up  by  hand.  They  are  much  more 
expensive  than  trapped  birds,  but  the 
trapped  birds  rarely  learn  to  talk.  When 
taken  from  the  nest  and  brought  up  by 
hand,  young  parrots  readily  become 
household  pets. 

Most  people  keep  parrots  in  cages  that 
are  too  small.  The  Cuban  may  get  along 
in  a  12-in.  round  cage,  but  that  would 
be  too  small  for  a  Mexican  yellow-head 
or  African  gray  parrot.  The  birds  will 
learn  to  talk  better  in  confinement. 
Perches  should  always  be  of  hard  wood 
not  easy  to  destroy. 

The  cage  should  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean  and  well  supplied  with  sand  and 
gravel,  or,  what  is  better,  the  sharp  grit 
such  as  is  sold  for  poultry.  This  acts  as 
litter  for  the  birds  and  helps  to  grind  the 
food  and  keep  the  bird  in  good  health. 

Birds  will  do  better  on  a  plain  die*\ 
and  should  never  have  meat,  fresh  bread 
or  greasy  food.  The  best  food  consists  of 
sunflower,  hemp,  padda  and  cracked  corn, 
but  it  is  well  to  give  them  one  soft  feed 
each  day,  consisting  of  pilot  crackers  or 
stale  bread  soaked  in  coffee  or  boiled 
milk.  Most  parrots  like  an  occasional 


piece  of  dry  cracker,  nuts  and  fruit. 
Bread  three  or  four  days  old  is  in  the 
right  condition  to  feed. 

Parrots  drink  but  little  water.  Dealers 
never  give  the  freshly  imported  birds  wa¬ 
ter  for  several  weeks,  giving  them,  in¬ 
stead,  a  drink  of  boiled  milk  or  coffee, 
without  sugar  or  milk,  as  the  bird  prefers. 
After  the  bird  has  been  here  several 
weeks  they  give  a  small  drink  of  water 
once  or  twice  a  week.  If  that  does  the 
bird  no  harm,  leave  a  dish  in  the  cage 
constantly,  keeping  it  fresh. 

Young  parrots  get  soft  food  twice  a 
day.  Some  bird  dealers  feed  their  parrots 
with  ordinary  yellow  or  white  corn, 
soaked  over  night  and  boiled  several 
hours.  Parrots  like  an  occasional  fresh 
ear  of  sweet  corn.  Hard-boiled  eggs, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cracker 
crumbs  and  some  cayenne  pepper,  are  rel¬ 
ished.  Cuttle  bone  is  good  for  them  as 
well  as  canaries.  A  bit  of  raw  onion 
will  do  as  a  tonic  when  moulting. 

Few  parrots  will  bathe  in  water ;  most 
prefer  a  dust  bath,  as  a  hen  does.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  sprinkle  the  bird  with  soft 
tepid  water  in  which  a  small  quantity  of 
borax  has  been  dissolved,  once  a  week 
during  the  Summer,  and  once  a  month  in 
Winter.  See  that  the  bird  does  not  get 
chilled  and  is  not  exposed  to  any  draught. 

Keep  plenty  of  gravel  in  the  cage,  and 
the  cage  should  be  washed  frequently  with 
soap  and  water.  It  is  better  to  scrape 
perches  than  to  wash  them. 

Trapped  birds  cannot  be  taught  to 
speak  ;  young,  hand-raised  birds  can.  The 
secret  is  to  move  slowly  and  quietly  and 
let  the  bird  know  you  are  friendly.  Move 
slowly  around  the  cage  and  never  poke 
anything  at  the  bird.  If  it  tries  to  bite, 
bloAV  in  its  face  or  tap  it  lightly  with  a 
pencil.  Teach  the  bird  it  is  against  rules 
to  squawk  or  scream.  Giving  the  bird 
some  toy  to  play  with  will  often  stop  its 
noise. 

Parrots  will  learn  to  talk  quicker  from 
a  woman’s  voice  than  a  man’s,  and 
quickest  from  a  child.  Keep  out  of  sight 
or  cover  the  cage  when  giving  a  lesson. 
They  usually  learn  best  about  sundown. 
Half  an  hour  will  do  for  a  lesson,  and 
be  particular  about  clear  enunciation. 

All  this  is  very  general,  but  I  do  not 
know  the  kind  of  parrot,  its  age,  or  any 
particulars.  edna  s.  knapp. 

The.  reply  from  the  “authority  on  par¬ 
rots”  is  so  good  it  has  helped  so  much 
to  give  “Polly”  proper  care.  “Polly” 
came  to  us  in  a  small  12  in.  round  cage, 
dirty,  and  neglected.  We  had  watched 
him  in  a  second-hand  furniture  shop  for 
many  months.  Nobody  wanted  him  so 
we  purchased  him  cage  and  all  for  $10. 
At  first  all  he  did  was  scream  and  eat, 
but  now  after  a  year,  he  talks,  whistles 
and  tries  to  imitate  our  canary.  We  got 
a  large  square  cage  for  him,  and  in  Sum¬ 
mer  he  did  try  to  bathe  in  his  drinking 
water,  that  is,  he  dipped  his  bill  in  the 
water  and  threw  it  over  his  head  with 
a  great. fluttering  of  his  wings.  He  says, 
“Polly  is  a  good  polly  now,”  and  when  I 
cage  after  a  screaming  fit 
lolly  go  goodnight”  which  means  to 
bed  I  suppose.  “Get  the  car ;  hurry  up  ; 
stop  that;  come  in  (to  a  knock)  ;  scratch 
my  head,”  and  generally  bends  and  lets 
me  do  this,  but  any  minute  he  may  sud¬ 
denly  raise  his  head  and  give  my  finger 
an  awful  bite.  He  loves  peanuts  and 
takes  one  in  his  claw  and  eats  it  after 
breaking  the  shell  with  his  beak.  He 
can  use  his  foot  as  well  as  I  can  my 
hand.  He  comes  out  of  the  cage  when 
I  leave  the  door  open,  flies  on  my  head 
and  laughs,  just  like  I  do,  but  I  am 
afraid  he  might  pick  me,  so  I  seldom  let 
him  out.  He  never  gets  down  on  the 
floor  of  his  cage,  but  I  am  going  to  try 
putting  the  poultry  grit  there  and  maybe 
he  will.  I  gave  him  the  cracker  soaked 
in  boiled  milk  and  he  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  I  am  sending  you  a  few  feathers 
he  dropped  when  molting.  He  is  green 
with  red,  blue  and  yellow  feathers  in  his 
wings  and  tail,  but  these  colors  are  only 
seen  when  he  spreads  his  wings  and 
tail.  I  cannot  trust  him  and  am  afraid 
of  him,  he  gives  such  awful  screams  and 
bites  so  viciously.  He  loves  boys  and 
used  to  put  his  bill  into  our  little  boy’s 
mouth  when  he  was  here.  When  a  boy 
comes  into  the  room  he  tries  to  get  out 
and  flutters  his  wings  as  if  to  fly. 

MRS.  J.  H.  PARCEIXS. 


Those  Bargain  Books 

No  more  orders  can  be  filled  for  the 
bargain  package  of  books,  as  the  supply 
is  exhausted.  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  fifth  year  of  the  campaign  for  the 
eradication  of  the  common  barberry  in 
order  to  control  the  black  stem  rust  of 
wheat  has  drawn  to  a  close  with  an 
additional  area  equivalent  to  197  coun¬ 
ties  completely  surveyed,  says  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Of  these,  15 
counties  in  Minnesota  and  one  county  in 
Iowa  were  surveyed  with  funds  furnished 
by  these  States.  A  total  of  729,721 
bushes  was  removed  from  6,400  proper¬ 
ties.  Investigations  of  the  time,  rate 
and  manner  of  spread  of  rust  from  bar¬ 
berries  made  during  the  Summer  give 
additional  evidence  of  the  enormous 
losses  directly  traceable  to  individual 
bushes  and  hedges  and  further  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  removing  the  last  bush 
if  the  greatest  measure  of  success  is  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  control  of  this 
wheat  disease. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Enclosed  please  find  a  letter  from  Geo. 
S.  Cullen,  Elkview,  Pa.,  who  advertised 
baby  chicks.  I  bought  1,500  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  chicks,  paying  .$175  for 
same  to  be  delivered  April  15,  1923.  I 
received  1,300,  leaving  a  balance  of  200 
chicks  for  which  he  promised  “to  send 
check  in  the  near  future,”  as  stated  in 
inclosed  letter  which  bears  the  postmark 
of  June  9.  I  have  reminded  him  several 
times  about  the  matter,  but  he  now  fails 
to  answer  my  letters.  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  if  you  would  take  it  up  with  him. 
As  stated  in  Geo.  S.  Cullen’s  letter  the 
price  paid  for  the  chicks  was  11  2-3 
cents,  200  S.  C.  W.  L.  chicks  at  11  2-3 
cents,  $23.33.  J.  e.  j. 

New  York. 

We  have  endeavored  for  several  months 
to  induce  Mr.  Cullen  to  make  adjust¬ 
ment  with  this  customer  without  result. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  amount  can  be  col¬ 
lected  by  legal  process.  At  any  rate 
the  record  would  indicate  that  Geo.  S. 
Cullen,  Elkview,  Pa.,  is  a  desirable  poul- 
tryman  to  avoid. 

In  one  of  the  late  issues  of  The  It. 
N.-Y.  you  ask  for  experiences  with  show 
card  correspondence  schools.  Two  years 
ago  a  friend  gave  me  the  CO-LO  Show 
Card  Course,  Wilson  Methods  Limited, 
Toronto,  Canada.  They  promised  work 
at  home.  Twenty-two  out  of  the  23  les¬ 
sons  were  on  the  forming  of  letters,  one 
lesson  only  on  show  cards,  and  I  really 
believe  a  book  or  two  worth  less  than 
five  dollars  would  give  me  as  much  help 
as  this  $35  course.  Needless  to  say  no 
work  was  sent  me,  though  the  lessons  had 
been  returned  marked  “fine,”  “very  good,” 
etc.,  but  when  I  sent  the  last  test  in  they 
wrote  that  my  work  did  not  come  up  to 
their  standard,  and  asked  me  to  practice 
three  more  months  and  send  in  two  cards 
in  colors.  No  lesson  in  color  work  had 
been  given.  An  easy  way  of  not  fulfilling 
their  contract.  I  dropped  the  work  at 
that  point.  It  was  not  a  big  disappoint¬ 
ment,  as  you  had  told  me  you  feared  the 
work  would  not  materialize,  and  I  had 
not  counted  on  it.  I  should  be  interested 
in  hearing  how  others  have  fared.  The 
Publisher’s  Desk  is  a  great  help  to  us  all. 

North  Carolina.  F.  E.  G. 

The  experience  of  this  correspondent  is 
identical  with  other  records  that  have 
been  sent  us,  and  the  conclusions  reached 
seem  to  agree  that  the  main  object  is  to 
sell  the  lessons  and  not  enough  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  to  enable  the  student  to 
earn  a  living.  We  class  them  as  schemes 
to  get  money  without  giving  adequate 
return. 

On  July  27  I  sent  a  money  order  of  $2 
to  Dorsey  Farms,  Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y., 
for  which  they  were  to  send  balsam  to 
certain  addresses  I  had  (given.  The 
money  order  has  been  cashed,  but  order 
has  not  been  filled.  mrs.  j.  h. 

New  York. 

Dorsey  Farms  do  not  respond  to  our 
letters,  and  we  have  now  refunded  the 
money  to  the  subscriber  under  our 
“square  deal  guarantee”  of  advertisers. 
We  are  therefore  asking  our  readei’s  to 
send  no  more  orders  or  remittances  to 
Dorsey  Farms. 

Is  the  Peerless  Products  Mfg.  Co.  of 
80-S2  Pine  St.,  New  York  City,  reliable 
or  not?  About  a  month  ago  a  salesman 
of  theirs  called  to  see  me  about  taking 
the  agency  for  their  products,  but  was 
not  going  to  sell  me  anything  then,  as  it 
was  out  of  season  for  their  goods,  but 
as  they  were  doing  some  advertising  now, 
they  would  send  me  a  six-gallon  drum  of 
their  roofing  to  be  given  out  to  my  cus¬ 
tomers,  stating  that  by  next  Spring  when 
the  season  opened  I  could  probably  do  a 
nice  business  with  their  goods.  He  left 
a  contract  of  theirs  here  with  me  that 
I  did  not  sign,  and  made  out  an  order  in 
duplicate,  that  I  was  to  receive  one  drum 
of  Peerless  liquid,  not  over  six  gallons 
which  I  signed,  but  he  did  not  leave  a 
copy  of  it  with  me,  and  after  leaving 
here  and  having  my  signature  on  the  slip, 
he  changed  the  slip  to  one  drum  of 
Peerless  liquid,  not  over  60  gallons  at 
$1.50  per  gallon,  which  they  have  sent 
to  me.  The  barrel  of  their  roofing  is  at 
the  railroad  station  now,  which  I  have 
refused  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  a  forged 
order.  I  wrote  them  as  soon  as  I  found 
it  was  here  telling  them  that  I  would  not 
accept  it,  as  I  had  not  ordered  it,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  rather  threatening  letter  from 
them  trying  to  scare  me  into  accepting  it 
and  paying  for  it,  or  they  would  see  that 
the  bill  was  collected  when  it  was  due. 
I  answered  their  letter  right  away  telling 
them  that  I  would  not  accept  or  pay  for 
it,  as  I  never  ordered  it,  and  that  it  was 
at  the  station  and  that  there  would  be 


storage  charges  after  it  had  been  there 
two  days.  The  freight  agent  said  that  it 
had  been  shipped  from  somewhere  in 
Maine,  as  it  had  been  refused  there,  and 
that  there  were  some  storage  charges 
against  it  already.  A.  w.  B. 

Connecticut. 

From  the  subscriber’s  statement  of  the 
case  he  has  been  tricked  into  signing  an 
order  for  a  barrel  of  roofing  paint  and 
a  contract  or  agreement  to  act  as  agent 
for  the  company  to  sell  the  goods.  The 
roofing  paint  trade  seems  to  be  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  “gyps.”  Some  of  the  meanest 
deceptions  are  practiced  to  secure  the 
signatures  of  farmers  in  this  trade  of  any 
line  of  business  we  are  familiar  with.  We 
have  frequently  referred  to  the  practice 
of  securing  signature  to  an  order  for  a 
half  barrel  of  paint  and  then  making 
shipment  of  39  or  40  gallons.  This  firm 
shipped  60  gallons  instead  of  the  six- 
gallon  drum  as  proposed.  But  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  all  houses  in  this 
trade  resort  to  such  tricks.  We  have 
advised  the  above  subscriber  to  resist 
being  imposed  upon  in  this  way  if  it 
costs  him  the  price  of  several  barrels  of 
paint.  The  Peerless  Products  Mfg.  Co. 
threatens  to  sue  under  the  order  signed. 
That’s  the  usual  process  of  trying  to 
frighten  country  people. 

After  the  above  was  prepared  and  put 
in  type  the  Peerless  Products  Mfg.  Co. 
reconsidered  its  determination  to  force 
the  issue,  and  has  recalled  the  shipment. 


Will  you  please  let  me  know  by  return 
mail  if  the  Empire  Fertilizer  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Oneida,  N.  Y.  is  reliable,  as  they 
have  sent  agents  around  to  get  members. 
The  fee  is  $10,  good  for  all  times.  Their 
prices  are  $8  to  $10  a  ton  cheaper  than 
other  companies.  They  have  plants  at 
Oneida  and  Richland,  N.  Y.  They  have 
bank  references.  I  am  holding  up  a 
check  till  I  hear  from  you.  L.  C.  E. 

New  York. 

We  unhesitatingly  advise  farmers 
against  putting  money  into  these  mem¬ 
bership  fees  on  any  pretext.  Farmers 
Standard  Carbide  Co.,  and  United  Lime 
and  Fertilizer  Co.  sold  stock  to  farm¬ 
ers  on  the  same  pretext.  The  farmers 
in  question  are  sadder  but  wiser  men  as 
a  result.  Empire  Fertilizer  cannot  sell 
fertilizer  of  equal  value  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  good  houses  in  trade  and  re¬ 
main  in  business  very  long.  The  mem¬ 
bership  scheme  has  been  shown  up  as 
a  fake  and  a  fraud  in  dozens  of  cases 
where  it  has  been  employed  to  fool  the 
public.  Our  advice  to  L.  C.  E.  is  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  check. 


Inclosed  is  a  letter  from  New  York 
Farm  Sales  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.  This  all 
happened  before  you  started  raking  them 
over.  My  wife  wrote  them  and  a  man 
came  here  some  time  later,  In  fine  style, 
a  great  talker  and  agreed  to  anything.  I 
was  very  busy  at  the  time  and  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  him  let  her  sign  some  paper 
and  told  him  I  would  think  it  over.  He 
said  they  did  not  want  to  list  anybody’s 
farm  unless  all  was  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  I  knew  before  he  was  out  of  sight, 
and  took  time  to  think  it  over  that  they 
were  easy  money  schemers,  also  had  them 
looked  up  and  found  they  had  no  finan¬ 
cial  backing  or  no  account  in  any  bank. 
The  company  consisted  of  a  man  and 
woman  who  were  never  in  their  office. 
The  stuff  in  their  letter  is  not  true  as  I 
never  wrote  them  and  they  said  they 
could  not  or  would  not  do  anything  until 
they  got  some  money.  I  have  not  written 
them  or  been  the  cause  of  their  going  to 
any  expense  for  me.  What  I  would  like 
to  ' know  is  can  they  do  anything?  I 
know  it  was  a  foolish  thing  to  sign,  but 
being  busy  and  not  taking  it  serious,  let 
my  wife  sign.  Thanking  you  for  what¬ 
ever  advice  you  can  give  on  this  as  I 
don’t  care  to  lose  $60.  c.  A.  M. 

New  York. 

The  letter  of  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Sales  Co.  threaten  to  bring  suit 
against  this  farmer  for  the  amount  of 
the  advance  fee  as  provided  for  in  the 
listing  contract.  The  R.  N.-Y.  would 
like  to  get  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Sales  Co  in  court  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 
It  would  be  well  to  have  a  court  decision 
on  the  legitimacy  of  the  contract.  Of 
course  it  was  unwise  for  this  subscriber 
as  he  now  realizes  to  sign  any  form  of 
contract  or  listing  agreement  with  the 
agent  of  this  concern,  but  most  of  us  do 
foolish  things  occasionally  while  under 
the  influence  of  a  plausible  talker.  The 
only  thing  they  can  do  is  to  bring  a  suit 
to  enforce  the  alleged  contract,  and  test 
their  claim  before  a  jury.  This  they  are 
not  likely  to  do.  If  they  did,  in  our 
judgment,  tjjey  would  get  soundly 
whipped, 


Has  WIC0 

Magneto 

Moat  Perfect 
Ignition  Known. 
Fat.  hot  spark 
in  any  weather 
or  climate.  Starts 
at  40  below  zero. 
Not  affected  by 
water  or  oil. 


SA  WS  THEM  DOWN 
IN  A  HURRY— 

Earl  McBurney  felled 
fifty  18 -inch  trees  in 
less  than  five  hours . 


T'HAT’S  the  way  the  WITTE  Log  Saw  works— 
a  long,  clean,  “Arm-swing”  stroke — steady-run¬ 
ning  and  dependable.  By  far  the  fastest  saw  built, 

Can’t  bind  or  clog.  Users  report  more  than  40  cords 
sawed  in  an  average  day.  Work  "rain  or  shine”  with  the 

WITTE  Log  and  Tree  Saw 

Has  made  thousands  of  dollars  for  users  all  over  the  country.  Martin  Schultz, 
Wisconsin,  made  over  $600.00  profit.  He  says:  “We  are  through  sawing  nowj 
but  the  engine  works  every  day  pumping  water.  Sure  saves  time 
and  labor.”  J.  J.  Donahue,  South  Dakota  says:  “I  cut  3-foot  logs 
in  4  minutes.  Big  money  maker  for  me.”  The  WITTE  is  the 
standard  in  power  saws.  Rig  mounted  on  reversible  wheels — 
moves  easily  in  any  direction.  Weighs  only  38  poands 
at  the  handles.  Fastest  because  blade 
cannot  whip  or  “ride”.  Makes  any 
cut  you  want — speeded  up  or  slowed 
down  by  merely  turning  a  screw. 

Friction  Clutch 
Lever  Control 

Start  or  stop  saw  blade  while  en¬ 
gine  is  running.  Perfect  control  at  all  times  with 
a  guaranteed  absence  of  engine  or  blade  troubles. 

Change  To  Tree  Saw  In  3  Minutes 

Only  three  minutes  to  change  from  Log  Saw  to  Tree  Saw — ten  seconds  to  clamp 
to  tree.  Fastest  ever  known.  Earl  McBurney,  Iowa,  says:  “I  felled  60  18-inch 
trees  in  less  than  five  hours.  Best  and  cheapest  I  ever  saw.”  Saws  trees  from 
any  position — clear  down  level  to  the  ground. 

j 

AffT/1  Ply  f\  y/r/J  O  Now  only  a  few  dollars  puts  this  WITTE  Log  Saw  on  your  ~ 
c  loM-mMmm.  m  n  a  M-r-msm  piacedirect  from  factory  and  you  can  take  nearly  a  year  to  pay  £ 

C  ~rg%  nJ|| /  small  balance,  the  lowest  price  ever  quoted  on  thin  amazing  outfit.  Suit  yourself  | 
t  M  MJ  M  rl  W  on  the  easy  terms  and  the  WITTE  will  make  you  back  its  costin  a  few  days  time.  5 

Burns  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 

Cheapest  to  operate — runs  all  day  at  a  cost  of  2c  an  hour.  Burns  all  fuels  and  the 
sturdy,  standard  WITTE  Engine  delivers  a  big  surplus  of  power  for  all  work. 

An  All  Piirnncn  rtntfit  Theen?inecan*5eTlse<iforBeltworkwhennotsawin8raBitIia3two 

nil  HI|-rUl|IUdC  Vllllll  flywheels.  Grind  grain,  pump  water,  etc-— do  all  jobs  at  small  cost. 

90  Days9  FREE  TRIAL— Lifetime  Guarantee 

Sold  direct  to  you  from  the  factory  on  a  Lifetime  Guarantee.  You  can  test  the  WITTE  for  90  days 
at  my  risk — If  it’a  not  right.  I’ll  make  it  right  and  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent. 

Write  Today  For  My  FREE  BOOK 

You  can  make  $1,000  more  profit  this  year.  Write  today  and  I’ll  send  you  my  big  free  book  on  log  saws 
—gives  full  details,  descriptions  and  low  prices.  No  obligation.  ED.  H.  WITTE  Pros. 

6896  Witte  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
6896  Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH*  PA., 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 


SAVE  HALF  Your 

Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Priees. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Houee  in  America— Eatab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


“The  Truth  About  Wire  Fence’ 


SOLUTION  OF  THE  MYSTERY  | 
THAT  HAS  COST  FARMERS 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

A  cedar  post  outlasts  a  pine, so  I 
two  rolls  of  wire  fence  may  f 
look  alike,  and  cost  the  same,  1 
yet  one  will  last  twice  as  long  I 
as  the  other.  Our  circular  I 
Bolves  the  puzzle  and  shows  I 
you  how  to  save  that  100  per  I 
cent.  You  can  know  what  you  I 
are  buying  just  as  surely  as  | 
Write  for  a  copy  today.  you  can  tell  Oak  from  Poplar. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  38  East  Maumee  St.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


■  1  MAKE  A  DufjI.AH  AN  HOUR.  SELL  MENDET8 

UOCntS  a  Patent  patch  for  instantly  mendingleaks 
in  all  u  t  e  n  s i  1  s.  Sample  p  a  c  k  ag  e  free. 

COLLETTE  MFG.  CO.,l»ept,  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y, 


ROOM  ElECIRIC  $ 
LIGHTING  FIXTURES 


124- 


'"PHIS  Magnificent  set  of  Electric  Fixtures,  made  of  solid  brass. 

1  Flemish  or  satin  finish,  completely  wired,  including  white  em¬ 
bossed  glassware,  ready  to  hang,  good  for  all  currents,  alternat¬ 
ing,  direct,  Delco  System,  etc. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Pay  when  set  is  delivered.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Fixtures  can  be  bought  individually. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Catalogue 
UNITED  LIGHTING  FIXTURE  CO..  Inc. 

280  Bowery,  New  York.  Dept.  28C 

KITSELMAN  FENCE 

/I  Saved  26^e  a  Rod,”  Bays  J.  E, 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 330MUNCIE,  IND. 

THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  (1.60. 

For  Ssle  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  NewYork 


! 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits  from 
16  to  20  years  for  general  farming  who  is 
interested  in  dairying  and  poultry,  Who  is  thrifty 
and  wants  to  make  good;  will  pay  good  wages. 
ADVERTISER  4158,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I - - - - 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Letch  worth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer  to  manage  general  farm  of 
about  125  acres,  carrying  about  20  head  of 
Guernseys,  principally  young  and  dry  stock, 
usually  half  a  dozen  cows  in  milk;  would  have 
three  men  to  board;  farm  located  10  miles  from 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  state  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER 
4327,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

1 - — - - - 

WANTED — Capable  woman,  good  cook,  baker 
and  housekeeper  for  small  family  in  country; 
permanent;  good  home;  other  help;  please  state 
qualifications  and  wages.  Address  RURAL,  1510 
Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

i - — - 

WANTED — Reliable  man  with  good  stock  of  am¬ 
bition;  must  understand  handling  of* 1  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  be  able  to  drive  a  truck;  good 
wages;  if  you  are  reckless,  don’t  apply;  tractor 
experience  necessary;  all  year  job;  also  must 
know  how  to  handle  small  amount  of  live  stock; 
good  school  nearby.  LOCUST  GROVE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

( - - 

WANTED — Married  man.  to  handle  cattle  on 
modern  farm  on  main  highway  and  trolley,  10 
miles  from  Worcester,  one  mile  from  Spencer; 
tenement  has  bathroom  and  electric  lights. 
SIBLEY  FARMS,  Spencer,  Mass. 

, - — — ■ - 

NOT  LATER  than  January  1st,  experienced  or- 
chardist  for  fruit  and  general  farm,  Niagara 
County,  preferably  agricultural  school  graduate; 
wages  according  to  experience  and  qualifications 
plus  percentage  net  profits;  give  full  particulars 
first  letter  including  references.  R.  A.  MIL¬ 
LAR,  984  Drexel  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

<— - 

POULTRYMEN  WANTED— (2),  must  be  will¬ 
ing,  to  assist  with  general  work  on  poultry 
farm;  year  round  position  to  satisfactory  men; 
state  wages,  etc.  LONE  OAK  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  781,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
l - 

MAN  wanted  as  stenographer  or  office  man  for 
institution  in  the  country;  wages  $50  per 
month,  board,  room  and  laundry;  references  re¬ 
quired.  BOX  4,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 

I - 

WANTED — Reliable  married  man  without  chil¬ 
dren  preferred,  on  commercial  poultry  farm; 
a  hustler  who  is  not  afraid  of  work  or  hours 
and  is  ambitious  to  make  a  future  for  himself; 
new  cottage  and  good  treatment;  vacancy  must 
be  filled  at  once;  state  age,  salary  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  first  letter.  QUEENSBURY  FARMS, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 

i- - 

MAN  wanted  to  run  farm  on  50-50  basis;  a  125- 
acre  farm,  100  acres  under  cultivation,  orchard 
Of  1,000  trees  (variety  of  fruit),  4  horses,  5 
cows,  150  chickens;  house  of  11  rooms,  com¬ 
pletely  furnished;  gas  and  steam  heat.  For 
particulars  apply  to  M.  SIMKA,  R.  F.  D.  9, 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

A— - - - 

COMPETENT,  well  balanced  woman  as  mother’s 
helper  in  Cambridge  family;  pleasant  place 
for  goo4  woman;  address  with  references  and 
wages  wanted.  R.  8  Irving  Terrace,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 


WANTED— Gardener  who  understands  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  bees.  Apply  to  W.  E.  SCHMICK,  Ham¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

I - 

HERDSMAN — Married,  experienced  with  Guern¬ 
seys  and  Holsteins,  capable  of  taking  charge 
of  small  farm;  excellent  opportunity;  references 
required.  ADVERTISER  4390,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

> - — - : - 

WANTED — One  or  two  ladies,  or  man  and  wife, 
to  share  housekeeping  privileges  in  home  for 
Winter  season.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  307,  Avon 
Park,  Fla. 

I - — - 

EXPERIENCED  farmer,  married;  must  under¬ 
stand  modern  farm  machinery;  family  to  help 
milking  and  do  chores.  Apply  in  writing,  C. 
CRONEMEYER,  357  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

i— - — - 

WANTED — Apple  man;  farm  between  New  York 
City  and  Philadelphia;  800  to  1,200  trees  10 
years  old;  on  shares  or  percentage.  DUDLEY  E. 
LATHAM,  280  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

i - - - 

WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm,  with 
house,  firewood  and  milk;  state  wages  desired. 
ADVERTISER  4391,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
a - - - - 

WANTED — Woman  of  settled  habits,  with  sat¬ 
isfactory  references,  accustomed  to  country, 
as  caretaker  where  business  man  spends  many 
week-ends;  other  people  work  on  farm;  loca¬ 
tion,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  village  one  mile;  must 
like  things  neat,  fair  cook;  no  objection  to 
daughter  who  could  help  if  necessary.  Address 
ADVERTISER  4389,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i. - - - — — — ■ — — 

WAXTEl) — High-class  married  farmer;  must  be 
good  dairyman  and  general  farmer;  wife  A1 
butter-maker;  state  wages;  steady  job  for 
right  man.  ADVERTISER  4388,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

i _ . _ — - 

COUPLE  on  small  farm  on  South  Shore  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  man  general  farming,  wife  as 
mother’s  helper  in  owner’s  family;  address  with 
references  and  wages  wanted  with  no  living 
expenses.  E.  63  Albany  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


CONSCIENTIOUS,  working  foreman  (Protestant) 
at  once  for  sanitarium,  70  acres;  capable  of 
buying  supplies  and  provisions;  handling  men, 
gardening,  automobiles,  electrical  plant;  making 
mechanical  repairs;  very  good  house  with  con¬ 
veniences;  state  age,  family,  experience,  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary.  ADVERTISER  4397,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wanted  that  understands  sheep  breeding 
thoroughly  to  go  on  farm  in  Berkshires  on 
shares;  only  competent  man  need  apply.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4398,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  farming,  reliable,  single  man  for  all 
year  work;  wood  cutting  this  Winter;  Central 
New  Jersey;  good  home,  comfortable  room; 
Ftate  wages.  ADVERTISER  4408,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PARTNER  wanted — Experienced  nurseryman 

and  orchardist  desires  partner  with  executive 
and  advertising  ability,  also  some  capital.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I - 

WANTED — -General  houseworker  for  six-room 
apartment,  New  York  City,  assist  care  two 
children,  go  ahead,  responsible  worker  wanted; 
laundry  goes  out;  good  wages;  reply  by  letter 
giving  references,  age,  etc.  to  MRS.  WILSON, 
Apartment  12B,  162  West  54th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

HERDSMAN  WANTED — Position  open  at  once 
for  competent  herdsman  to  take  complete 
charge  of  20  head  registered  Holsteins  and 
Jerseys;  farm  located  in  Northern  New'  Jersey, 
eight  miles  from  Paterson;  $100  per  month, 
house  and  privileges.  J.  A.  BEATTIE,  Little 
Falls,  N.  J. 

! - 

WANTED — Man  take  care  of  farm  and  25  cows. 
G.  A.  DARROW,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Capable  woman,  Protestant,  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  and  cooking;  small  family, 
two  adults,  two  children;  all  modern  conven¬ 
iences;  15  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Address, 
BOX  126,  Beverly,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Laundry  matron,  with  some  experi¬ 
ence,  for  boys’  school;  salary  $60  per  month 
and  maintenance;  also  a  woman  for  general 
supply;  if  married  probably  furnish  work  for 
husband;  no  children;  for  particulars  write, 
COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  reliable,  experienced  and 
capable.  ADVERTISER  4413,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  * 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  21,  single,  college  training, 
backed  by  three  years  practical  experience; 
references;  commercial  plant  only.  HENRY 
KORFF,  213  East  72d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

| - 

POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman  with  Guernsey 
or  Jersey  herd;  10  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence  feeding  for  A  It.  0.  records,  raising  calves, 
and  fitting  show  cattle;  married.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4363,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I - 

FARMHAND,  43,  single,  wants  place  or  propo¬ 
sition  for  December;  good  home  essential; 
good  habits.  GEO.  MARSH,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

I - 

HERDSMAN,  dairyman,  single,  scientific,  prac¬ 
tical,  results,  A.  R.  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4366,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I - 

WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  on 
large  commercial  egg  plant;  at  liberty  Jan¬ 
uary  1;  fully  experienced  and  scientifically 
trained  in  pedigree  work,  egg  production,  lights, 
brooding  and  feeding;  single  young  man,  tern 
perate,  ambitious,  reliable;  references  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  4307,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I - 

FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  position,  42, 
married,  no  children,  college  education,  20 
years’  practical  experience  general  farming, 
registered  Guernsey,  poultry,  gardening;  first- 
class  references.  ADVERTISER  4370,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

I - — 

POSITION  WANTED — Young  man,  American, 
desires  position  as  caretaker  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try;  understands  care  of  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
gardening  and  heating  plant.  ADVERTISER 
4383,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I - - - 

HERDSMAN  or  manager,  single,  above  ordinary 
experience,  wishes  responsible  position  requir¬ 
ing  results;  life  experience  with  purebred  stock, 
advanced  registry,  feeding,  fitting  and  showing; 
details  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  4385,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

t _ _ _ 

GARDENER-POULTRYMAN— German-  American 
36  years  old,  life  experience  in  all  branches  of 
floriculture,  also  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
lines  of  poultry  keeping,  desires  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate;  $100  a  month,  with  room  and 
board.  Write  to  CHARLES  VOELKER,  Fruit 
and  Poultry  Farm,  Whippany,  N.  J. 

r _ _ _ _ 

POSITION  taking  care  of  country  place,  or 
stable  of  riding  horses;  American;  refined; 
trustworthy,  using  no  narcotics;  Protestant. 
ADVERTISER  4386,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i - - 

MECHANIC,  repairer,  chauffeur,  farm  dairy¬ 
man;  American;  single;  state  wages;  now 
open.  ADVERTISER  4387,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

t - —  .  — - - 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  42,  practical,  capable 
man,  experienced  in  getting  results,  desires 
to  connect  with  commercial  plant  or  large  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  can  show  you  improvement  in  your 
flock  in  short  time.  ADVERTISER  4392,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position,  long  past  the 
experimental  stage;  fast  dry  picker,  capon- 
izer;  only  modern  plant  considered;  married, 
American,  Protlestant.  POULTRYMAN,  Box 
37,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Position  on  up-to-date  poultry  farm; 

wages  no  object,  want  to  learn  business;  will¬ 
ing  and  industrious  worker;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  4396,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i _ _ _ 

ON  DAIRY  farm  by  farm  raised,,  single  young 
man  of  23,  dry  hand  milker.  BOX  127,  R.  F. 
D.  1,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

( - - 

ASSISTANT  poultryman  desires  position  on 
modern  commercial  White  Leghorn  plant; 
age  23,  single,  five  years’  experience,  A.  S.  P. 
H.  graduate;  please  state  wages  and  particu¬ 
lars  to  G.  ARTHUR  FLATT,  Medina,  N.  Y. 
i - : - 

MAN,  (30),  single,  German,  wishes  position  on 
poultry  farm;  no  experience  but  willing  work¬ 
er.  WELLER,  172  East  82d  St.,  New  York  City. 

FARM  manager,  open  for  position,  estate  or 
commercial,  life-long  practical  experience  in 
all  branches  of  diversified  farming,  handling 
purebred  stock,  poultry,  operate  and  repair  all 
modern  machinery,  tractors,  building,  construc¬ 
tion  work;  American,  age  46;  none  but  a  first- 
class  position  considered  where  results  will 
count;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  4401, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

^ - __ 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  Protestant,  American, 
varied  experience,  would  like  position  as 
head  poultryman  or  manager  commercial  or 
private  estate;  references.  ADVERTISER  4402, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

/ - — - 

POSITION  as  child’s  nurse  in  private  family 
by  Protestant,  American  girl  with  two  years’ 
experience;  references  exchanged.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4403,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i - - 

MAN  and  wife  want  position;  man  general 
farmer,  good  horseman,  also  mechanical  abil¬ 
ity;  wife  plain  cooking,  institutional  experi¬ 
ence  by  both.  BOX  244,  East  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  MANAGER  desires  position,  married, 
15  years’  practical  experience  in  all  lines; 
breeding  for  high  production,  trapnesting  and 
pedigreeing  a  specialty;  A1  references;  only 
first-class  proposition  considered;  Pennsylvania 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  4405,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  superintendent, 
March  1,  by  a  man  with  years  of  experience 
as  superintendent  on  large  certified  farm;  37 
years  of  age,  married,  college  graduate,  best 
of  references  as  regards  character,  ability  and 
honesty;  only  a  large  position  considered  where 
results  are  expected  and  paid  for;  purebred 
herd  preferred.  ADVERTISER  4410,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

I - 

HIGH-CLASS  farm  superintendent  open  for 
position  Jan.  1.  ADVERTISER  4409,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

) - 

HERDSMAN  or  assistant,  American,  single,  20, 
college  graduate,  thoroughly  experienced, 
wants  position  where  results  count;  give  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  4404,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

i _ 

MANAGER-FOREMAN  or  herdsman  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  Dec.  1  on  private  estate  or  farm;  Scotch, 
married,  age  30:  experienced  general  farming, 
machinery,  including  tractors,  poultry,  hogs  and 
cattle;  Ayrshires  preferred,  showing  and  fitting; 
conscientious  worker,  references;  state  wages, 
etc.  fully.  ADVERTISER  4412,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

) - 

MARRIED  man,  no  children,  desires  position 
as  herdsman;  experienced  in  fitting,  showing 
and  testing;  available  Jan.  1;  full  details  first 
letter;  good  living  conditions  essential.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4406,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

1 - 

FARMER,  herdsman,  dairyman,  married,  36 
years  of  age,  no  children,  wants  position  as 
superintendent  of  dairy  farm  or  breeding  es¬ 
tablishment,  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  farming,  dairying,  gardens,  breed¬ 
ing  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry,  A.  It. 
work,  accounts  and  records  and  all  farm 
mechanics;  American  of  ability  and  a  hustler; 
state  what  you  have  to  offer.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4407,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I - 

YOUNG  widower,  35,  and  son  11,  with  or  with¬ 
out  son,  to  work  on  poultry  farm;  expert  on 
feeds  and  feeding  and  rearing  of  chicks.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4414,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Oakwood  Terrace  farm,  beautiful 
country  estate,  in  Berkshire  Hills,  214  acres, 
elegant  house,  16  large  rooms;  large  barn;  slate 
roofs  on  house  and  barn;  7-room  tenant  house; 
other  outbuildings;  orchard,  trout  stream 
length  of  farm;  forest  preserve;  rich  soil;  suit¬ 
able  gentleman’s  country  estate,  sanitorium, 
boarding,  cattle  and  poultry  raising,  market 
gardening,  general  farming;  will  sell  buildings 
and  acreage  to  suit  purchaser;  easy  terms;  also 
fruit  and  poultry  farm,  seven  acres;  house  six 
rooms;  barn,  poultry  houses;  all  kinds  fruit; 
price  $1,600.  FRANK  WHITEMAN,  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y. 

r - 

OLD-FASHIONED  stone  mill,  Glenora,  N.  Y.; 

miller’s  house  excellent  condition,  water 
power.  THE  PEELLE  CO.,  47  Stewart  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

i  ■  —  — . 

40-ACRE  fruit  farm  for  sale,  in  good  cultiva¬ 
tion,  11  miles  from  Albany,  half  mile  from 
State  road;  price  $6,000  cash.  ADVERTISER 

4354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i - 

FOR  SALE — Direct  from  owner,  140-acre  farm, 
1  mile  from  Middletown,  N.  Y. ;  all  improve¬ 
ments;  write  for  particulars.  ADVERTISER 

4355,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i - - 

NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  an  established  chicken 
farm;  and  see  what  you  get;  120  acres  fine 
soil,  about  one-half  tillable  and  pasture,  balance 
wood;  9-room  house  with  improvements;  900 
chickens,  A1  stock;  incubator,  brooder  and  hen¬ 
houses  to  take  care  of  same;  plenty  of  outbuild¬ 
ings;  2  horses,  2  cows,  farm  implements,  tools 
and  crops;  good  income;  beautifully  located; 
price  $10,000.  H.  HANSEN,  Mt.  Marion,  N.  Y. 

I - ! - 

FOR  SALE — Hardware  and  grocery  store,  doing 
$40,000  a  year  business;  located  in  farming 
community  in  Northeast  Ohio;  stock  and  fix¬ 
tures,  $10,000;  land  and  buildings,  $3,500;  other 
interests  call  owner  away;  terms.  ADVERTISER 
4395,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Or  to  Rent — Farm,  175  acres;  90- 
acre  field  tillable  with  machinery;  situated 
adjacent  to  famous  “F'air  Acres”  certified  seed 
potato  farms.  H.  IRVING  PRATT,  Oswego, 
N.  Y.  - 

i - 

WOULD  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  parties 
desiring  to  buy  a  paying  orange  grove  in 
Florida.  0.  V.  MARSH,  Valois,  N.  Y. 

i - 

7- ROOM  bungalow;  hardwood  floors;  all  im¬ 
provements;  fireplace;  9  acres  land;  in  heart 
of  popular  commuting  town;  concrete  road  to 
city;  4  minutes  station;  $14,000;  terms.  DECK¬ 
ER,  North  Branch,  N.  J. 

i - 

12-ROOM  residence,  10  acres  garden,  fruit; 

stream  front  of  house;  at  Jersey  Central  rail¬ 
road  station,  near  concrete  State  road;  price 
$9,000,  part  cash.  BOX  48,  North  Branch,  N.  J. 

38  ACRES  timber,  one  mile  station,  near  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J.;  make  offer.  DECKER,  North 
Branch,  N.  J. 

\ - 

40-ACRE. farm  for  rent;  all  tillable.  A.  OTTEN, 
Englishtown,  N.  J. 


TRUCK  farm  for  sale;  4  acres  berries.  CHAS. 
HUTTON,  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

i - 

FARM  for  sale,  93  acres,  fully  equipped,  adapt¬ 
ed  for  poultry,  dairying,  general  farming; 
good  building;  lasting  water;  bargain.  Address 
owner,  ADVERTISER  4393,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NEAR  Kingston,  N.  Y. — Dairy  farm  with  own 
milk  route;  large  daily  income;  140  acres  of 
land,  bordering  Esopus  Creek;  excellent  build¬ 
ings;  running  water  in  house  and  barn,  with 
cups.  For  particulars  write  owner,  B.  HOLST, 
It.  2,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

i _ 

FOR  SALE — Or  Exchange  for  Florida  Property — 
200-acre  farm,  16  miles  from  Albany,  Hudson 
Valley;  $50  acre.  ADVERTISER  4394,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

; _ 

FOR  SALE — Fertile  farm  with  good  buildings. 
ANSLOW  ODELL,  R.  2,,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm  for  sale,  10-room  dwelling,  all 
improvements,  oak  floors;  1,000  layers;  run¬ 
ning  water,  electric  lights;  abundance  of  fruit; 
7  acres  of  land;  price  $15,000.  H.  G.  DENISE, 
Holmdel,  N.  J.  Tel.  14W. 


FOR  SALE — 132  acres  level  hay,  grain  and  dairy 
farm,  20  acres  in  pasture  and  woodlot,  thor¬ 
oughly  drained;  orchard,  berries,  small  fruits, 
new  fencing;  8-room  house,  hay  and  grain 
barn  32x84,  new  James’  equipped  cow  stables, 
silo,  other  good  outbuildings;  complete  equipped, 
tractor,  all  tools,  horses,  15  tubercular  tested 
registered  Jerseys,  milk  route,  full  equipment; 
close  to  town,  high  school,  churches,  etc.;  $15,- 
000.  one-third  down,  balance  terms.  LEON 
TILLINGHAST,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 6-acre  poultry  farm  with  or  with¬ 
out  stock.  THOS.  BOULTON,  Owner,  Lincoln 
City,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Or  to  Rent — 200-acre  muck  tract; 

15  acres  under  cultivation;  situated  at  ship¬ 
ping  station.  HERMAN  W.  KANDT,  Oswego, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 150  acres,  9-room  house,  running 
water,  2  barns,  buildings  excellent  condition, 
250  apple  trees,  22  miles  from  Portland,  Me.,  on 
State  road  to  Bridgeton,  Me.;  $5,000.  S.  H. 
BUTTRICK,  Melrose,  Mass. 

i _ 

FOR  SALE — -Country  home  near  water,  2  acres 
land,  fruit  trees,  2  large  chicken  houses,  10- 
room  house,  all  improvements;  on  State  road 
(trolley  line)  near  station;  no  agents;  price 
$15,000,  cash  $7,000.  Apply  ROB.  SCHERB, 
4850  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Prince  Bay,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

95  OR  MORE  acres,  high  up  in  Hunterdon 
County  near  Delaware  River;  fine  buildings, 
running  spring  water,  over  gravity;  price  $9,000; 
equipment  included,  $13,000;  services  reason¬ 
able,  one  year  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  4411, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I - . 

WANTED  to  buy  farm,  about  50  acres,  suitable 
for  poultry  and  fruit,  not  less  than  20  .acres 
in  tillage,  about  60  miles  from  New  York  City; 
buildings  must  be  in  good  repairs;  cash,  $1,200 
to  $1,500.  ADVERTISER  4399,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net;  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well-satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order. 
WILLIAM  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

( - - - 

HONEY — Quart,  85c;  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered. 
RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


ALFALFA — Several  cars  first  cutting  ready; 

Timothy,  clover  and  second  cutting  later.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Rt.  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

> - - - 

HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


FIFTY  second-hand  incubators  wanted.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CATTLE  beets  and  Alfalfa  hay.  DEAN  M. 
BARBER,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS  direct  from  farm;  learn  delicious 
taste  of  home-roasted  peanuts  and  peanut  can¬ 
dy;  5  lbs.,  $1;  11  lbs.,  $2;  24  lbs.,  $4;  by  pre¬ 
paid  parcel  post.  J.  A.  SPEIGHT,  Lewiston,  N.  C. 


WANTED — Mammoth  Wishbone  incubator  in 
good  order.  ADVERTISER  4286,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

t— - - 

KNITTING  YARN,  guaranteed  all  virgin  wool; 

samples  for  stamp;  heavy  fringe  mittens, 
$2.50  per  pair.  F.  F.  CROSBY,  Coudersport,  Pa. 


4,800  WISHBONE,  1922  model;  two  Miller  Ideal, 
4,680,  6,240,  both  1923  models.  FORREST 
TIBBITTS,  Brunswick,  Ohio. 

I - — - - - - -  .  -  .  . 


HONEY — Wixson’s  pure  honey,  price  list  free. 
ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Wishbone  incubator  sections,  used 
two  seasons,  in  A1  condition,  1922  model;  also 
one  1,200-egg  size  Candee  machine,  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  will  sell  cheap  to  quick  buyer.  J.  N. 
NACE,  Richfield,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — “Delco”  light  plant;  %  k.w'.;  little 
used  and  in  fine  condition;  $300;  also  250-gal. 
“Delco”  electric  pump  and  tank,  $100;  both  for 
$375.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattitpck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY— -Four  10-lb.  pails,  here,  clover, 
$5.60;  buckwheat,  $5  (prepaid  within  third 
zone,  $6.75  and  $6.15;  second  zone,  55c  less); 
also  60-lb.  cans  and  5-lb.  pails,  large  lots  or 
small;  illustrated  circular  free.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

> - - - - 

TRY  our  honey-nut  candy;  It’s  a  healthful 
sweet  that’s  good  to  eat;  this  delicious  con¬ 
fection  is  made  from  choice  natural  foods  that 
are  rich  in  minerals  and  vitamines;  contains 
no  cane  sugar,  only  pure  honey  and  nuts;  two 
pounds  $1  postpaid.  SAWYER  BROS.,  Route  3, 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

> _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  5  lbs.,  $1.15, 
delivered  FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


' - - - - - - 

BUNGALOW  aprons,  new  attractive  styles, 
pretty  and  well  made  in  good  quality  percale, 
postpaid  $1.35.  E.  STILSON,  R.  8,  Shelton, 
Conn. 

t _ _ _ 


FOR  SALE— Pure  extracted  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail,  85c,  postpaid  in  second  zone. 
EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover-raspberry,  10  lbs.,  $1.90; 

5  lbs.,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  $1.75  and  $1,  de¬ 
livered  in  third  zone.  S  S.  STRATTON,  New¬ 
ark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


SUGAR  and  corn  syrup  are  harmful;  honey  is 
healthful  and  cheap;  be  square  with  the  chil¬ 
dren;  best  clover  extracted,  $7.50  per  60-lb. 
can;  buckwheat  and  rendered  honey  (dark 
color),  $6;  fine  chunk  comb  clover  in  50-lb. 
cans,  $7.50;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 8,400-egg,  double  deck,  Ideal  in¬ 
cubator;  used  two  seasons,  fine  condition; 
dirt  cheap.  WM.  SEIDEL,  Strawberry  Ridge, 

I— - - - - 


FOR  SALE — Baldwin  No.  1,  Stark  No.  1,  price 
each  $4  per  bbl.  Fallawater,  $5  per  bbl; 
Wealthys,  etc.,  prices  on  application;  all  by 
express  only.  EWELL  FRUIT  FARM,  Waldo- 
boro,  Me. 

» - - - -  - - 


HONEY — Clover  and  basswood,  5  lbs.,  $1.10; 

10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75,  post¬ 
paid.  M.  E.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


TEXAS  PECANS — A  real  treat  for  the  long 
Winter  evenings;  new  crop;  orchard  run,  pre¬ 
paid,  5  lbs.  $2;  10  lbs.  $3.75,  25  lbs.  $8.75,.  cash 
with  order;  selected,  5c  per  lb.  higher;  larger 
lots  priced  gladly.  E.  E.  GOSE,  Quanah,  Tex. 

/ - - - - - — - - 


SURE  POP  (old)  white  rice  corn  (shelled),  25 
lbs.  prepaid  third  zone,  $2.50;  large  lots  less. 
W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  large  Oregon  prunes  direct;  25  lbs.,  ex¬ 
press  paid,  $3.85;  100  lbs.,  freight  paid, 

$12.35.  KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Ore. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1445. 


A  K&laroAZOQ 

Registered.  Direct  to  You” 


Let  Me  Send  You  This 
Kalamazoo  Range  on  Trial 

30  day 6^  in  your  own  home.  Cook  and  hake 
with  this  beautiful  Kalamazoo  Range  to  your  heart’s  content. 
Learn  all  its  good  points.  Compare  its  price.  Then,  if  not  sat¬ 
isfied,  ship  it  back  and  I’ll  return  your  money  including  trans¬ 
portation  charges.  What  could  be  fairer?  You  will  be  proud 
of  a  range  like  this.  I  know  that  Kalamazoo  Ranges  are  the 
finest  that  can  be  made.  Here  are  the  best  materials — the  best 
workmanship — the  most  beautiful  design.  And,  think  of  the 
low  price ! — direct  to  you  from  manufacturers. 


W.  S.  DE  WING 
“  The  Direct-lo-You  Man’' 

You  Do  Not  Risk 
A  Penny 

I  assume  all  responsibility. 
You  decide.  Who  else  but  a 
manufacturer  could  make  an 
iron-bound  guarantee  like  this? 

America’s 

GREATEST 

Value 

Quality,  positively  the  very  best  that  we  have 
ever  produced  in  our  23  years  in  stove  and 
range  building.  This  is  a  range  that  you  will 
love  on  first  sight.  Beautiful  in  design — neat  and 
tasteful  in  equipment — expertly  constructed  for 
long  service — and  a  truly  wonder  as  a  baker. 
Yes,  it’s  a  fuel  saver  too.  Burns  any  fuel — 
wood,  soft  coal,  hard  coal,  coke,  etc.  All 
heavy  cast  iron  construction.  Built  with 
new  style,  concealed  smoke  pipe,  behind 
splasher  back.  Equipped  with  oven  ther¬ 
mometer.  Square  oven  (note  the  size 
below).  Nickel  parts  triple  coated.  More 
than  500,000  satisfied  customers  recom¬ 
mend  Kalamazoo  quality. 


Order 

by 

this 

Number 

Number 
of  Lids 
and 
Size 

Price 

as 

Illus¬ 

trated 

Good  only 
for  a 
limited 
time 

R484 

R485 

R48G 

R487 

6-8  in. 
6-9  in. 
6-8  in. 
6-9  in. 

Cash 
$63.15 
63.25 
65  30 
65.40 

Credit 

$69.45 

69.55 

71.85 

71.95 

Name 


Address 


Direct  to  You  From  Manufacturers 

Here  is  a  real  bargain.  Think  of  putting  this  wonderful  quality 
range  into  your  kitchen — shipped  direct  to  you  from  manufac¬ 
turers,  everything  complete — for  only  $5.95  down.  Balance  on 
easy  monthly  payments  of  $G.OO  a  month.  Or  pay  a  still  lower 
price  by  sending  cash  in  full 
with  your  order. 

Remember,  we  are  quot¬ 
ing  factory-to-you-prices 
— positively  the  lowest 
that  any  one  can  quote. 

And  Quality  of  the  very 
finest  that  men,  materials 
and  money  can  produce. 

30  days’  home  trial  test.  Money  returned  promptly  if  not 
pleased.  $100,000.00  Bank  Bond  Guarantee  protects  you. 
Oven  measures  18  by  18  by  13  for  two  smallest  sizes  and  20 
by  20  by  13  for  two  largest  sizes.  Top  measures  27  inches  wide 
by  45%  inches  long.  Two  largest  sizes  47%  inches  long.  Reser¬ 
voir  holds  26  quarts.  Fire  box  takes  21-inch  wood.  Shipping 
weight  535  to  50  pounds.  This  range  can  be  shipped  about  400 
miles  from  Kalamazoo  by  freight  for  about  $3.50. 

forulite  Bargain  Book 

Or  Mail  Your  Order  Today 

Our  catalog  shows  more  than  200  styles  and  sizes  of 
stoves  and  ranges,  furnaces,  and  other  Kalamazoo 
products.  Gladly  sent  free  to  any  address  upon 
request.  Every  home  should  have  a  copy. 

This  range  is  one  of  our  most 
popular  designs.  Suppose  you 
order  us  to  send  you  this  range 
at  once — direct  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  Simply  enclose  post  of¬ 
fice,  or  express  money  order,  or 
your  bank  check  for  $5.95  and  men¬ 
tion  order  number  for  size  of  range 
you  want.  But,  whether  you  order  now 
or  not,  be  sure  to  get  our  new  “Fac- 
tory-to-Family  Bargain  Book.” 

W.  S.  DEWING,  “ The  Direct-to-  You  Man'' 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

176  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Furnaces,  Too 

For  Every  Size  Home 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

176  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  your  “Factory-to-Family  Bargain 
Book.”  I  am  interested  in  Stoves  (  ),  Ranges  (  ), 

Furnaces  (  ) . 


I 


Also  get  our  prices  on  Kalamazoo  Kitchen  Cabi¬ 
nets,  Metal  beds.  Mattresses,  Aluminum  Ware,  Sew¬ 
ing  Machines,  Washing  Machines, 

Household  Utilities. 


Paints  and  other 


You  can  also  save 
furnaces.  Pipe 
or  P  i  p  e  1  e  s  s 
style.  Easy  to  in¬ 
stall.  Burn  any 
fuel.  Adjustable 
to  fit  any  cellar 
ceiling  height. 

You  can  make 

BIG 

SAVINGS 

by  letting  the 
Kalamazoo  heat¬ 
ing  engineers  se¬ 
lect  the  right 
size,  and  style 
furnace  to  heat 
your  home.  Ask 
for  our  catalog 
showing  Kalama- 
z  o  o  furnaces. 

Read  what  own¬ 
ers  say : 

Saved  $75,00 
on  a  Kalamazoo 
Furnace 

"I  can  truthfully 
say  that  I  saved 
about  $75.00  on  my 
Kalamazoo  Furnace. 

My  friends  were  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  way  it 
heats  the  house  and 
the  small  amount  of 
coal  used.” 

MB.  JNO.  STBATJB, 
Easton,  Pa. 


big  money  o  n  Kalamazoo 


$ 


Brings  You  a 
KALAMAZOO  Furnace 
on  our  Easy  Payment  Plan 


1 
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Peat  For  Fuel  in  New  England 


FARM  PEAT  BED. — Your  recent  number 
containing  the  article  on  peat  as  a  fuel  in 
New  England  (page  12S3)  came  just  as  we 
were  getting  in  our  Winter’s  supply.  I 
would  not  attempt  to  say  anything  about 
peat  as  a  source  of  power  on  a  large  scale, 
but  we  have  used  it  for  two  Winters 
as  a  household  fuel,  and  we  like  it. 

There  are  perhaps  three  or  four  acres 
of  peat  on  our  farm,  and  we  have  dug 
about  a  hundredth  of  an  acre  per  year 
to  a  depth  of  2*4  or  3  ft.  for  use  in  the 
house.  The  present  generation  will  not 
worry  about  providing  drainage  for 
digging  deeper,  although  the  depth  of 
the  deposit  where  we  are  digging  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  about  6  ft. 

CUTTING  OUT  THE  FUEL.— After- 
clearing  off  grass,  etc.  to  a  depth  of  6 
in.  or  so,  the  peat  is  cut  out  in  blocks 
5  or  0  in.  square  and  from  1  to  2  ft. 
in  length  by  a  special  spade  manu¬ 
factured  for  the  purpose,  which  cuts 
two  sides  of  the  block  at  one  stroke. 

The  blocks  are  laid  on  the  grass,  and 
after  they  have  dried  a  little  are  cut 
with  a  long-handled  sod-cutter  into 
slices  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick 
and  5  or  6  in.  square.  These  are  spread 
on  the  grass,  and  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  of  sun  and  wind  will  be  dry 
enough  inside  of  two  weeks  to  be 
stored  under  cover  if  not  thoroughly 
dry.  But  as  every  farmer  knows, 
favorable  weather  con¬ 
ditions  are  always  more 
or  less  of  a  gamble; 
therefore  storage  space 
should  be  large  enough 
to  allow  for  a  good  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  over  and 
through  the  peat.  Under 
'these  conditions  damp 
peat  may  be  stored  ia 
•Summer  and  early  Au¬ 
tumn,  but  if  stored  in 
late  Autumn  it  should 
be  thoroughly  dry,  as 
freezing  may  make  it 
useless  for  six  months. 

HANDLING  T  II  E 
.PEAT. — For  transpor¬ 
tation  we  use  a  light 
drag  with  2x4  in.  spruce 
runners,  towed  by  the 
ever  faithful  Ford,  the 
track  being  over  short 
grass  all  the  way.  Stor¬ 
age  is  on  shelves  about 
18  in.  apart,  occupying 
a  space  about  12x24  It. 
on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  . barn.  Later  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  use  crates  of 
wood  and  wire  netting, 
about  36x18x9  in.  to  be 
loaded  in  the  field  and 
unloaded  when  wanted 
for  burning,  but  have 
only  a  few  of  these  as 


yet.  They  will  save  much  labor  in  handling,  and 
reduce  breakage  and  dust. 

USING  THE  FUEL.— Dry  peat  is  a  good  all-round 
fuel.  We  use  it  in  the  house  heater  (hot  water) 
in  the  kitchen  stove  and  in  the  fireplace,  although 
in  the  latter  it  does  not  supply  the  flickering  flames 


“Lady  Bountiful,”  high  bird  in  the  Vineland  International  Egg-laying  and  Breed¬ 
ing  Contest,  1923.  From  the  winning  pen  No.  93.  Bred  and  owned  by  James 
Whetsel,  Vineland,  N.  J.  Official  score,  289  eggs. 


Part  of  winning  pen  No.  93  at  the  Vineland  International  Egg-laying  and  Breeding  Contest,  1923.  Official  score, 
3.998  eggs.  This  pen  is  bred  and  owned  by  James  Whetsel,  Vineland,  N.  J.  This  pen  laid  144  eggs  more  than 

its  nearest  competitor. 


which  are  so  interesting  to  look  at,  and  are  said 
nowadays  to  be  so  good  for  the  eyesight.  It  makes 
either  a  slow  or  a  quick  fire,  according  to  the  draft, 
and  the  quick  fire  is  very  hot.  We  prefer  it  to  all 
other  fuel  for  heating  the  boiler  on  wash  days.  The 
chief  objection  to  it  is  the  fine  dust  from  the  peat 
and  the  ashes.  The  more  it  is  handled 
the  more  dust  is  produced,  although 
the  peat  dust  is  all  burned  in  the  heat¬ 
er.  It  sometimes  explodes,  but  not  so 
violently  as  soft  coal  dust. 

GRADES  AND  QUALITIES.— The 
best  peat  has  the  color  of  plug  tobacco, 
and  is  almost  wholly  made  up  of  com¬ 
pressed  leaves,  twigs  and  roots.  Some¬ 
times  one  finds  a  cone  or  a  fairly  large 
stem  or  root  embedded  in  it.  The  poor¬ 
est  is  full  of  earthy  matter,  and  crum¬ 
bles  in  the  rain.  We  do  not  use  it. 
There  is  an  intermediate  grade  which 
looks  like  clay  when  dry  and  appears 
to  contain  very  little  combustible  ma¬ 
terial.  Like  the  best  peat,  however,  it 
is  very  light  and  porous,  weighing  only 
about  20  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot,  and 
makes  an  excellent  medium  for  burn¬ 
ing  oil.  Blocks  of  peat  will  soak  up 
kerosene  very  quickly,  and  these 
thrown  into  the  heater  and  lighted 
with  a  match  make  a  very  quick,  hot 
fire.  We  expect  to  use  a  cheap  grade 
of  fuel  oil  in  this  way.  Of  course  for 
very  cold  weather,  neither  peat  nor 
wood  will  keep  a  fire  over  night;  one 
has  to  burn  coal  or  sit 
up  with  the  fire. 

T.  P.  PERKINS. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 
R.  N.-Y.  Several  peo¬ 
ple  have  asked  for  the 
analysis  of  peat  ashes. 
There  seems  to  be  an 
opinion  that  these  ashes 
are  much  like  ordinary 
wood  ashes,  and  better 
than  the  ash  from  coal. 
Prof.  H.  D.  Haskins  of 
the  Massachusetts  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  sends 
the  following  as  an 
average  of  fair  samples 
of  peat  ashes : 

Moisture,  8.40% ;  po¬ 
tassium  oxide,  .26%;  cal¬ 
cium  oxide,  5.74%;  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  .62% ;  mag¬ 
nesium  oxide,  1.63%;  iron 
and  aluminum  oxides, 
6.13%, 

Although  peat  ashes 
are  very  much  richer  in 
lime,  potash,  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  than  coal 
ashes,  yet  you  will  see 
from  this  average  that  as 
compared  with  ashes 
from  wood  these  ingre¬ 
dients  are  comparatively 
small.  In  all  probability 
the  calcium  and  magnes¬ 
ium  that  are  present 
/Would  be  in  form  of  car-  . 
bonate  and  would,  there-  ' 
fore,  be  able  to  sweeten 
sour  soils  to  a  certain  ex-  . 
tent. 
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This  matter  of  peat  fuel  is  of  great  importance  to 
our  people,  especially  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  where  there  are  no  deposits  of  coal  and 
little  or  no  oil.  In  New  England  particularly  some 
new  source  of  fuel  is  needed.  That  section  has  no 
coal  mines  and  its  industrial  life  depends  on  an 
abundant  supply  of  fuel.  There  are  great  beds  of 
peat  in  New  England  which,  if  left  alone  for  some 
thousands  of  years,  would  slowly  change  into  va¬ 
rious  forms  of  coal.  Can  man  hasten  nature’s  pro¬ 
cess  and  turns  the  peat  promptly  into  available 
fuel?  We  have  been  using  samples  of  a  peat  fuel 
sent  us  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Willmarth  of  Michigan,  who  is 
operating  a  machine  at  a  peat  bog  or  marsh.  This 
fuel  burns  freely  and  gives  out  good  heat.  When 
mixed  with  coal  it  will  maintain  a  fire  for  hours, 
and  on  the  whole  it  seems  to  be  a  very  promising 
form  of  fuel.  Mr.  Willmarth  has  written  us  the 
following  brief  statement  about  his  machine  and 
what  it  does  to  the  peat: 

*‘l  have  spent  36  years  experimenting  and  building 
machines  for  the  manufacture  of  peat  fuel,  and  after 
spending  a  large  amount  of  money  in  this  way,  I  found 
it  necessary  to  study  more  closely  the  nature  of  peat 
if  anything  of  value  was  to  be  accomplished.  To  be 
sure,  we  could  make  fuel,  but  to  make  a  fuel  suitable 
for  use  in  this  country,  it  was  necessary  to  produce 
a  higher  grade.  I  believed  this  could  be  done  with 
peat,  taking  it  for  granted  that  if  peat  were  old  enough, 
it  would  be  coal.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  was 
what  did  nature  do  to  it?  It  first  changed  it  to  lignite, 
then  bituminous,  anthracite  and  graphite.  In  lignite 
we  found  only  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  number 
of  water  cells  that  peat  contained  and  of  course,  in 
bituminous,  they  were  entirely  destroyed.  Therefore, 
if  we  were  to  accomplish  what  we  desired,  we  must 
construct  machinery  that  would  destroy  these  water 
cells ;  and  1  have^been  16  years  accomplishing  this. 
These  cells  are  very  small  and  their  destruction  re¬ 
quires  some  fine  work.  The  peat  must  first  be  very 
finely  disintegrated,  then  ground  between  smooth  rolls 
with  the  proper  differential  speed,  the  same  as  we 
would  make  flour,  except  the  peat  must  be  ground  wet, 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  bog.  If  it  is  even  partially 
dried  out,  the  desired  results  will|not  be  obtained,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  destroy  all  the  water  cells.  You 
are  no  doubt  aware  that  peat,  in  its  naturally  dried 
state,  will  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  water  very  rapidly, 
the  water  cells  being  its  absorbent  medium,  and  when 
these  are  destroyed  it  appears  to  have  no  more  ab¬ 
sorbing  qualities,  as  you  will  note  by  submerging  a  piece 
of  this  fuel  in  water.  It  will  not  become  swollen  as  the 
natural  peat  would.  Therefore,  we  have  transformed 
ir  into  a  kind  of  coal.” 

Another  Woman  School  Trustee  Talks 

THE  suggestions  offered  on  page  1391  by  the 
“Rural  School  Trustee”  are  first-class,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  come  nearer  to  solving  the  troubles  of  the  one- 
room  rural  school  than  anything  yet.  It  has  been 
very  enlightening  to  me,  for  the  question  with  us  has 
been,  why  all  this  discussion  anyway?  Our  school 
is  all  right.  Probably  ours  would  come  under  the 
head  of  village  school  as  it  is  a  two-room  school  and 
in  a  small  place  of  about  200  •  inhabitants.  Two 
other  districts  have  joined  ours  and  there  are 
about  30  pupils  in  each  room.  It  is  not  perfect,  of 
course,  but  we  have  good  teachers  usually,  the  better 
one  applying,  as  the  smaller  schools  get  teachers 
just  starting  and  then  come  to  us  as  we  give  a  little 
more  per  week.  They  would  much  rather  teach 
where  the  grades  are  fewer  and  larger. 

The  children  make  their  grades  well  and  their 
work  compares  favorably  with  the  city  scholars 
when  entering  the  high  school.  Most  of  the  children 
are  able  to  walk  to  and  from  the  school — a  few  hav¬ 
ing  to  drive  or  be  taken  by  their  people.  Our  equip¬ 
ment  is  better  and  more  complete.  We  hire  a  janitor 
and  our  rules  are  necessarily  more  rigid  than  where 
there  are  fewer  scholars.  The  teachers  say  that  the 
standings  of  our  pupils  are  higher  than  most  of 
pupils  who  come  here  from  surrounding  districts  to 
try  the  regents  examination. 

The  tax  rate  is  less  in  our  district  than  adjoining 
districts ;  the  greater  number  of  taxpayers  offset  the 
added  expense.  I  believe  we  can  better  conditions 
in  our  schools  by  paying  the  trustee  a  small  sum, 
perhaps  not  more  than  $50  but  enough  to  pay  partly, 
at  least,  him  or  her  for  their  time  supervising  the 
school  as  it  should  be  done  and  as  it  will  never  be 
done  without  some  remuneration.  There  are  women 
in  every  district  who  are  entirely  capable  of  this 
work  and  would  have  more  time  to  take  care  of  it 
than  the  busy  men.  It  is  easier  for  a  woman  teacher 
to  go  to  a  woman  trustee  with  small  troubles  that 
arise  and  reach  a  satisfactory  settlement. 

I  have  talked  with  several  over  this  article  by  the 
“Rural  School  Trustee,”  and  all  agree  they  believe 
he  has  "hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head.” 

Many  thanks  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  keeping  alive 
this  discussion  and  for  making  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one  as  clearly  as  possible  to 
us>  another  school  trustee. 

Sennett,  N.  Y. 


A  Farm  Hot- Water  System 

IN  regard  to  the  knocking  in  the  hot  water  tank 
mentioned  on  page  1251,  I  will  suggest  that  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  condensation  of  steam 


A  simple  water  system  for  a  farm  home.  Note  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  water  tank  to  the  heating  coil  in  the 
kitchen  range.  Fig  654. 


in  the  water.  This  will  always  happen  to  hot-water 
boilers  when  the  hot-water  pipes  from  the  stove  are 
connected  to  the  side  of  the  boiler,  if  the  water  in 
the  tank  becomes  hot  enough  so  that  as  it  re-circu- 
lates  through  the  heating  coil  in  the  stove  its 
temperature  reaches  boiling.  1  note  in  the  letter 


Ilot  water  connected  correctly  at  left  side  to  small 
heater,  but  incorrectly  at  right  side  to  water  front  in 
stove.  Fig.  655. 

from  A.  H.  M.  he  states  that  the  “whole  system 
works  nicely  only  in  the  Winter  when  we  have  to 
keep  a  fire  all  the  time,  it  bothers.”  This  one  sen¬ 


tence  is  the  keynote  to  his  trouble.  I  am  sending 
you  with  this  letter  a  picture  of  the  installation  of 
a  hot-water  tank.  Fig.  655.  The  installation  shows 
the  hot-water  tank  connected  to  the  liot-water  coil 
in  a  stove  at  the  right.  It  also  shows  a  liot-water 


tank  connected  to  a  small  kerosene  hot-water  heater 
such  as  many  of  our  farmers  use,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  tank.  This  picture  is  shown  to  give  both  the 
correct  and  the  incorrect  method  of  connecting  liot- 
water  heating  coils  to  the  hot-water  tank.  The  con¬ 
nection  on  the  right  that  is  made  to  the  stove  is 
probably  the  method  that  is  used  for  the  hot-water 
tank  in  the  home  of  A.  FI.  M.  This  connection  is 
incorrect.  The  proper  way  to  connect  it  is  like  the 
connection  shown  on  the  left.  I  am  sending  you 
also  a  copy  of  a  chart  that  we  use  to  show  a  simple 
water  system  for  farm  home  in  which  a  supply  tank 
is  used  in  the  room  above  the  kitchen.  You  will 
note  in  this  diagram  how  the  hot-water  is  connected 
to  the  hot-water  tank.  If  A.  H.  M.  will  have  his 
hot-water  tank  connected  from  the  coil  in  the  kitchen 
stove  changed  so  that  it  will  be  connected  at  the  top 
of  the  tank  as  shown  in  the  diagram  he  will  have  no 
further  trouble  with  knocking.  In  addition  he  will 
have  this  advantage,  that  during  the  Spring,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall,  when  they  have  a  light  fire  in  the 
kitchen  stove  only,  they  will  have  hot  water  in¬ 
stead  of  warm  water  as  they  have  at  present.  Fie 
will  not  be  troubled  with  the  hot  water  clogging 
with  sediment  nearly  as  much  as  does  happen  if 
haz’d  water  is  used  when  the  pipes  are  connected 
as  I  assume  that  his  are.  e.  a.  stewart. 

University  of  Minnesota. 


Making  Over  a  Horse  Barn 

I  have  a  barn  that  was  built  by  the  previous  owner 
of  my  farm  for  a  driving  horse  stable,  which  is  finished 
in  varnished  hard  pine  ceiling.  I  want  to  convert  this 
into  a  dairy.  The  barn  is  29x50  ft.  inside  dimensions, 
and  has  no  posts  or  other  obstructions  to  consider  in 
making  the  changes  planned.  I  wish  to  put  in  stanch¬ 
ions  for  eight  cows,  building  so  I  can  add  moi-e  as  my 
herd  increases.  I  do  not  expect  ever  to  use  the  entire 
space  of  29x50  ft.  for  cows,  but  also  keep  four  horses 
in  this  barn.  The  horse  stalls  being  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance,  can  be  put  in  after  the  cow  stable  is  planned. 
With  the  space  given  would  you  face  the  stanchions 
in  or  out,  running  the  long  way  of  the  barn  or  how? 

The  barn  has  at  present  only  one  big  door.  Hay  is 
put  into  the  mow  by  driving  the  wagon  between  the 
icehouse  and  the  barn,  and  the  house  is  east  of  the 
barn,  making  it  desirable  to  have  the  cows  at  the  west 
end  of  the  barn.  The  barn  sets  up  on  a  foundation  IS 
in.  from  the  ground,  but  filling  up  at  the  cow  stable 
door  would  be  simple  at  whatever  side  the  door  was 
placed.  The  placing  of  stanchions  involves  the  future 
construction  of  a  silo.  For  that  reason  I  have  shown 
a  large  elm  tree’s  location.  This  tree  is  a  beautiful 
one  and  I  want  to  preserve  it.  Give  me  the  layout  you 
think  the  best,  and  the  dimensions  for  the  alleys,  stand¬ 
ing  platform  (Holstein),  feed  troughs,  etc.  The  barn¬ 
yard  will  be  on  the  south  of  the  barn,  with  a  high  board 
fence  to  the  west,  and  have  a  gate  closing  the  opening 
between  the  barn  and  icehouse  at  the  north.  If  30  ft. 
is  sufficient  for  a  double  row  of  stanchions  with  feed 
alley  and  alley  in  back  of  cows,  I  propose  laying  the 
barn  out  with  stanchions  facing  north  and  south,  and 
in  or  out  as  practice  has  doubtless  proved  most  efficient, 
and  would  offer  the  best  chance  of  enlargement. 

Chatham  Center,  N.  Y.  r.  it.  a. 

AS  you  know  the  standard  width  for  double  row 
dairy  barns  is  34  ft.  to  36  ft.  This  makes  your 
stable  of  29  ft.  wide  rather  narrow  for  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  a  double  row  lengthwise.  From  a  standpoint 
of  lighting  and  convenience,  however,  it  is  better  to 
have  the  cows  arranged  in  this  way.  The  width  can 
be  divided  up  as  follows :  3  ft.  6  in.  for  feeding  alley, 
2  ft.  for  manger,  4  in.  for  stanchion  ledge,  4  ft.  8  in. 
for  standing  platform,  16  in.  for  gutter  and  5  ft.  4 
in.  for  cleaning  out  alley  between  the  cows.  You 
will  notice  that  I  have  planned  to  face  the  cows  out. 
There  are  probably  as  many  arguments  one  way  as 
the  other.  For  general  farm  practice,  however,  I 
would  prefer  to  have  the  cattle  face  out  for  conven¬ 
ience  in  milking  and  cleaning.  In  this  case  in  par¬ 
ticular  I  would  have  them  face  out  to  avoid  the 
spattering  of  manure  that  would  be  sure  to  take 
place  against  the  walls  because  of  the  extreme  nar¬ 
rowness  necessary  in  the  cleaning  and  feeding  pas¬ 
sages.  Where  the  cows  face  out  the  two  cleaning- 
out  passages  are  brought  together,  doubling  the 
width.  This  prevents  spattering  across'.  With  this 
arrangement  the  cows  are  more  easily  cleaned  out 
and  milked  also,  the  major  jobs  in  dairying. 

It  is  probable  that  your  stable  is  rather  high.  If 
it  is  to  be  kept  warm  with  so  few  cattle  it  seems 
that  a  partition  will  be  required.  This  may  be 
temporary,  and  later  used  to  divide  the  horse  and 
cow  stable,  as  these  animals  should  not  be  stabled 
together. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  your  barn  stands  as  it  does. 
For  most  efficient  lighting  the  long  dimension  should 
be  north  and  south.  Every  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  lighting  possibilities  now  present,  being 
careful  to  place  the  silo  when  built  where  it  will  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  lighting  least  probably  at  the  north¬ 
west  corner  if  the  location  of  the  tree  and  icehouse 
permit  it.  With  the  cows  arranged  to  face  out,  the 
doors  should  be  placed  in  the  ends  of  the  barn. 

r.  ir.  smith. 
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The  Fall  Lettuce  Industry  in  South  Jersey 

INCREASE  IN  THE  CROP.— The  past  five  years 
have  shown  a  marked  increase  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  lettuce  in  the  United  States.  In  1918  the 
carlot  shipments  of  lettuce  were  a  little  over  10,000 
cars,  while  in  1922  this  had  increased  to  22,000  cars. 
Immense  quantities  were  also  hauled  to  market  by 
auto  trucks  from  farms  within  a  radius  of  50  miles 
of  the  larger  cities.  A  few  years  ago  most  of  the 
lettuce  came  from  market  gardening  areas  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  larger  cities,  hut  today,  thanks  to 
the  development  of  refrigerator  cars  and  fast 
freights,  the  distant  shipping  sections  dominate  the 
markets.  While  most  of  the  development  in  lettuce 
culture  has  been  in  the  Far  West,  some  eastern  sec¬ 
tions  have  also  increased  their  acreage  considerably. 
One  of  the  eastern  sections  that,  is  rapidly  coming 
to  the  front  in  lettuce  production  is  the  Bridgeton 
area  in  Cumberland  County,  N.  J.  The  1919  census 
placed  the  total  lettuce  acreage  in  Cumberland 
County,  N.  J.,  at  263  acres,  which  increased  in  1922 
to  over  690  acres  in  1922  in  the  Fall  crop  alone,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  conducted  by  Coun¬ 
ty  Agent  F.  W.  Jackson. 

TIME  OF  HARVEST— Some  lettucd 
is  produced  in  South  Jersey  in  the 
Spring,  but  the  Fall  crop  is  by  far  the 
more  important.  This  crop  begins  to 
come  on  the  market  in  late  September, 
and  often  continues  to  the  first  of  De¬ 
cember,  but  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
harvested  the  last  half  of  October,  and 
the  first  part  of  November. 

VARIETIES.— A  little  New  York  or 
California  Iceberg  is  being  grown  ex¬ 
perimentally  by  some  of  the  growers, 
but  almost  the  entire  acreage  is  planted 
to  varieties  of  the  Big  Boston  type. 

The  original  Hopkins  Big  Boston  was 
formerly  the  favorite,  but  it  is  now  be¬ 
ing  crowded  out  by  the  New  or  Un¬ 
rivalled  lettuce,  often  called  Green 
Leaved  or  Improved  Big  Boston.  This 
latter  variety  has  the  advantage  that 
it  is  free  from  the  reddish  coloring  on 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  in  cold  weather, 
which  is  the  main  drawback  of  the 
common  Big  Boston. 

SOIL  AND  PREPARATION.— The 
soils  used  for  lettuce  growing  are 
sandy  loams,  often  with  a  little  gravel. 

They  are  light,  and  easily  worked,  and 
dry  out  on  the  surface  quickly  after  a 
rain.  The  open  texture  permits  the 
rapid  development  of  a  good  root  sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  essential  for  a  good  head. 

Preparation  for  the  Fall  lettuce  crop 
begins  in  June  or  July.  As  soon  as  the 
Spring  crop  of  strawberries,  onions, 
cabbage,  lettuce,  or  roots  is  harvested 
the  soil  is  plowed.  Then  frequent 
harrowings  keep  the  weeds  down,  and 
the  soil  fine  and  mellow  until  seeding. 

Usually  one  ton  of  fertilizer  is  applied 
per  acre.  Many  men  use  a  complete 
fertilizer,  analyzing  4-S-4  or  4-8-6,  but 
others  put  on  one  ton  of  bonemeal.  The 
fertilizer  is  applied  shortly  before  seed¬ 
ing,  and  thoroughly  worked  into  the 
soil.  In  preparing  for  seeding  no  pains 
are  spared  to  put  the  seed  bed  in  per¬ 
fect  shape,  for  experience  has  shown 
that  this  factor  alone  means  50  per 
cent  of  the  crop.  The  soil  is  worked  with  the  disk 
and  harrows  and  the  finishing  touches  are  put  on. 

•SOWING  THE  SEED. — Almost  the  entire  crop  is 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  field  and  thinned.  The 
first  sowings  are  made  the  third  week  in  July,  and 
successive  sowings  made  later  until  August  25.  the 
bulk  of  the  seeding  being  done  the  second  week  in 
August.  Hand  seed-drills  are  used  almost  exclu¬ 
sively,  but  on  some  of  the  larger  areas  gang  seeders 
drawn  by  horses  are  employed.  Rows  are  spaced  12 
in.  and  14  in.  apart,  and  the  seed  is  covered  %  in- 
deep.  Enough  seed  is  used  to  insure  a  uniform 
stand  of  plants. 

THINNING  AND  CULTIVATING.— Thinning  is 
started  when  the  seedlings  are  one  inch  high.  Wo¬ 
men  and  children  are  preferred  for  this  work,  for 
they  will  do  more  than  the  nen,  at  less  cost.  Most 
of  the  work  is  done  by  Italian  families  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  spend  the  entire  Summer  working  on 
South  Jersey  farms.  The  plants  are  thinned  to 
stand  12  to  14  in.  apart,  the  excess  plants  being 
scraped  away  with  short-handled  -weeding  hoes. 
The  early  cultivations  are  given  with  the  wheel-hoe, 
but  when  the  plants  get  larger  hand  hoes  must  be 


used.  Hand-hoeing,  though  more  expensive,  is  bet¬ 
ter,  for  it  permits  cultivating  between  the  plants  in 
the  row.  When  hoeing  the  workers  also  remove  any 
surplus  plants  that  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
thinners.  Two  plants  are  never  allowed  close  to¬ 
gether,  for  neither  makes  a  head.  Four  or  five 
wlieel-hoeings  or  liand-hoeings  are  required  for  the 
crop.  Weeds  are  seldom  troublesome  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  especially  if  the  soil  has  been  well  har¬ 
rowed  a  long  time  before  seeding,  but  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  stir  the  soil  often  to  maintain  a  mulch  on 
the  surface. 

IRRIGATION. — Most  of  the  lettuce  is  irrigated, 
overhead  irrigation  being  universally  used.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  seed  is  sown  the  soil  is  given  a  good 
soaking  to  insure  a  rapid  and  even  germination. 
Successive  irrigations  are  given  whenever  the  crop 
needs  it,  the  number  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
rainfall. 

HARVESTING  AND  SHIPPING.— •When  the  crop 
is  ready  to  harvest  crates  are  hauled  to  the  field 
and  stacked  at  the  ends  of  the  rows.  The  New  York, 


height,  30  ft.  4  in. ;  38  ft.  long,  and  26  ft.  wide.  The 
smaller  rock  in  the  picture  is  more  like  a  pyramid 
and  is  26  ft.  10  in.  in  height.  Both  rocks  are  of 
limestone  formation  and  the  grain  of  the  rock  runs 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  hillside  on  which  these 
rocks  are  is  strewn  with  many  large  bowlders,  and 
Avas  evidently  a  playground  of  the  elements,  Avliile 
near  the  center  of  the  meadow  are  two  large  oval 
drumlins.  mother  bee. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  “drumlin,”  Ave  may  explain  to  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  word,  is  an  elongate  or  o\ral  hill 
of  glacial  drift,  compact  and  unstratified,  usually 
with  its  longer  axis  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
movement  of  the  transporting  ice. 


Giant  Rocks  in  a  Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  Meadoiv.  Fig.  658 


Building  an  Icehouse 

Would  you  give  me  some  information  about  building 
an  icehouse?  My  present  icehouse  is  10x12x9  ft.  high, 
of  cement,  with  a  flat  tar  roof.  Ice  melted  all  away  by 
July  15.  .  b.  B. 

TO  keep  successfully  ice  must  be  piled  compactly 
and  the  ice  pile  kept  covered  with  some  ma¬ 
terial,  as  saAvdust,  that  retards  the  passage  of  heat 
into  it.  This  covering  must  surround 
it  on  all  sides,  top  and  bottom. 

To  make  the  outside  surface  of  the 
ice  pile  as  small  as  possible  compared 
with  its  contents,  the  best  shape  for 
the  icehouse  is  cubical.  In  a  small 
house  approximately  50  cu.  ft.  of  space 
should  be  alloAved  for  each  ton  of  ice  it 
is  desired  to  store,  in  addition  to  the 
space  left  for  sawdust  or  other  insulat¬ 
ing  material.  This  should  be  at  least 
1  ft.  thick  on  all  sides,  and  better 
thicker  where  it  is  possible  to  have 
it  so. 

The  location  and  outside  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  house  has  much  to  do  with 
the  success  of  keeping  ice.  The  drain¬ 
age  should  be  perfect,  as  wet  sawdust 
permits  the  passage  of  heat  more  read¬ 
ily  than  dry.  If  it  can  be  protected 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  another 
factor  has  been  added  to  its  keeping 
qualities.  All  openings  should  be  tight¬ 
ly  closed  around  the  bottom  of  the 
house,  preventing  the  circulation  of 
air  down  through  the  ice  pile,  and  the 
roof  should  be  of  the  gable  or  gambrel 
type,  with  considerable  space  between 
it  and  the  ice  pile,  to  prevent  the  heat 
from  the  roof  penetrating  to  it.  A  ven¬ 
tilator  should  be  provided  in  each 
gable  to  permit  a  circulation  of  air 
through  the'top  of  the  house,  in  a  house 
in  which  the  ice  is  packed  in  sawdust 
and  eoA-ered  with  a  blanket  of  it,  to 
prevent  the  air  in  the  loft  from  becom¬ 
ing  over-heated  and  melting  the  ice  be¬ 
neath.  This  is  probably  the  chief 
characteristic  in  which  your  house  is 
faulty,  the  flat  tar  paper  covered  roof 
absorbing  heat,  and  because  of  its 
shape,  lying  so  close  to  the  ice,  that 
the  heat  was  transmitted  to  it. 

ROBERT  H.  SMITH. 


Clearing  Well  Water 


A  Pen  of  Young  Miscovy  Ducks.  Fig.  659.  See  page  1468 

or  Eastern  lettuce  crate,  holding  two  dozen  heads  of 
first  grade,  is  used  to  market  the  crop.  At  times, 
however,  when  the  market  is  high,  the  loose  heads, 
which  are  ordinarily  left  in  the  field,  are  packed  in 
bushel  hampers.  The  crates  are  packed  in  the  field. 
Experienced  men  pick  out  the  heads,  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket,  cut  them  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  trim  off 
the  discolored  leaves,  and  toss  them  in  piles  for  the 
packers.  The  filled  crates  are  carried  to  the  edge  of 
the  field,  Avhere  lids  are  nailed  on.  The  lettuce  is 
shipped  in  refrigerator  cars  to  the  NeAV  York  and 
Philadelphia  markets,  or  hauled  in  auto  trucks  to 
Philadelphia.  The  price  usually  runs  from  $1  to  $2 
per  crate,  though  occasionally  it  is  higher.  In  1922, 
422  cars  of  lettuce  Avere  shipped  from  South  Jersey 
in  October  and  November,  besides  the  quantities 
trucked  into  the  Philadelphia  markets.  h.  f.  h. 


Vermont  Has  the  Rocks 

HIE  picture  of  the  big  rock  of  Whitingham,  page 
1338,  was  of  interest  to  us,  as  there  is  a  coun¬ 
terpart  on  our  farm,  and  many  have  said  it  is  the 
largest  rock  they  ever  saAv  on  top  of  the  ground.  We 
took  as  good  measurements  of  it  as  we  could ; 


T 


I  have  a  good  well  of  steady,  running 
water,  but  always  in  Summer  the  water 
is  not  clear,  kind  of  milky  color.  The 
water  is  nice  and  fresh,  and  has  no  bad 
taste  at  all.  The  well  has  been  cleaned 
out  lately.  What  can  I  do  to  clear  the  water?  F.  S. 
Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 

TURBIDITY  of  water  is  due  to  organic  and  min¬ 
eral  matters  in  suspension  in  the  water.  The 
organic  substance  may  be  dead  vegetable  or  animal 
matter,  or  even  living  plants  and  animals  of  micro¬ 
scopic  size ;  however,  the  turbidity  commonly  des¬ 
ignated  as  milkiness  is  likely  to  be  due  to  very  fine 
particles  of  clay,  which  may  not  settle  out  of  the 
water,  even  though  the  latter  remains  undisturbed 
for  some  time.  Some  ground  xvaters  are  clear  when 
drawn,  but  acquire  a  milky  appearance  upon  stand¬ 
ing,  due  to  compounds  of  iron  which  form  and 
change  its  color.  If  the  turbidity  is  due  to  clay,  the 
addition  of  a  few  grains  of  alum  to  the  gallon,  or  a 
little  lime,  should  cause  the  particles  of  that  mineral 
to  come  together  and  settle.  This  may  be  used  as 
a  test  for  the  presence  of  clay. 

SeAvage  may  also  be  responsible  for  turbidity,  and 
the  presence  of  a  possible  source  of  pollution  should 
be  sought  for.  This  may  be  a  privy  vault  or  cess¬ 
pool  so  located  that  it  can  contaminate  the  Avell. 
Of  course  a  polluted  well  should  not  be  used. 

M.  B.  D. 
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Giving  the  Telephone  Life 


Wherever  your  thought  goes  your  voice  may  go. 
You  can  talk  across  the  continent  as  if  face  to  face. 
Your  telephone  is  the  latch  to  open  for  you  any  door 
in  the  land. 


There  is  the  web  of  wires.  The  many  switch¬ 
boards.  The  maze  of  apparatus.  The  millions  of 
telephones.  All  are  parts  of  a  country-wide  mech¬ 
anism  for  far-speaking.  The  equipment  has  cost  over 
2  billion  dollars,  but  more  than  equipment  is  needed. 

There  must  be  the  guardians  of  the  wires  to  keep 
them  vital  with  speech-carrying  electrical  currents. 
There  must  be  those  who  watch  the  myriads  of  tiny 
switchboard  lights  and  answer  your  commands. 
There  must  be  technicians  of  every  sort  to  construct, 
repair  and  operate. 


A  quarter  of  a  million  men  and  women  are  united 
to  give  nation-wide  telephone  service.  With  their 
brains  and  hands  they  make  the  Bell  System  live. 


“BELL  SYSTEM” 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service, 
and  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO 


‘Patented 


329  SO.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


*"THE  only 
pruner 

made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


FARM  FOR  SALE-330  Acres 

Six  miles  from  city.  60  acres  cultivated;  balance 
wood  and  pasture.  Brook,  Fruit,  Keeps  25  head. 
New  10-room  house.  Cattle  and  horse  barns. 
Running  water  in  buildings.  Particulars  of 
GILBERT  S.  RAYMOND  Norwich,  Conn. 


Free  Catalog  in  colors  explai 

°  bow  you  can  sa 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Ro 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to 
any  running  . 

gear.  Send  for  ■ 

it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St..0uincy.  III. 


o 


and  NOW  as  great  an  advance  as  the  watch 

a  salt  that  is  Quick  dissolving! 

RDINARY  Salt  is  Cube  shape 
—hard  and  comparatively  non- 


porous,  slow  to  dissolve — slow  in  penetra¬ 
tion.  Other  so-called  flake  salts  look  like 
crystals  of  glass— flaky  but  hard,  also  slow 
to  dissolve  and  of  low  penetrative  value. 
The  third  salt  is  a  soft,  porous  flake— not 
unlike  a  snowflake.  This  is  Colonial  Special 


Farmers  Salt.  Being  of  a  soft,  flaky  texture 
it  instantly  dissolves  and  evenly  penetrates. 
A  70-pound  bag  is  as  big  as  a  100-pound 
bag  of  ordinary  salt.  The  linenized  bag 
makes  good  toweling.  Send  for  booklet, 
“Meat  Curing  and  Butter  Making  on  the 
Farm.” 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  CO.,  Akron,  O. 
Chicago  Buffalo  Boston  Atlanta 


COLONIAL!™"!  SALT 


Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  beats  Block  Salt  for  cattle  feeding.  It  is  pure,  evaporated 
Salt  — never  causes  sore  tongues  or  sore  mouths  -  always  insures  animals  getting  enough. 


New  England  Notes 

Unusual  Vegetables. — Visitors  to 
the  recent  vegetable  and  fruit  show  in 
Horticultural  Hall.  Boston,  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  some  of  the  novel  vegetables 
shown.  Most  of  these  vegetables  were 
not  really  new,  but  are  not  familiar  to 
the  average  garden-maker.  Martynia 
has  been  used  for  pickles  for  a  genera¬ 
tion,  probably,  yet  no  more  than  one  vis¬ 
itor  in  50  could  call  the  curious  hooked 
fruits  by  name.  Celeriac  or  turnip-root¬ 
ed  celery  is  another  vegetable  with  which 
few  persons  showed  any  familiarity. 
Some  of  the  specimens  shown  were  as 
large  as  the  ordinary  turnip.  This  is  a 
palatable  vegetable,  and  not  difficult  to 
grow.  The  black  parsnip  did  not  look 
very  inviting,  but  I  am  told  is  even  finer 
in  flavor  than  the  ordinary  parsnip. 
Amateur  garden-makers  have  been  grow- 
kohl-rabi  more  generally  in  recent  years, 
but  it,  too,  is  still  a  novelty  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  rarely  being  seen  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  practically  a  turnip  which 
grows  on  top  of  the  ground.  If  eaten 
when  about  the  size  of  a  tennis  ball,  the 
flavor  is  quite  as  good  as  that  of  any 
earth-bound  turnip.  Prof.  Horace  Tomp¬ 
son  has  been  growing  a  number  of  new 
salad  plants  and  greens  at  the  market 
gardeners’  experiment  station  in  Lexing¬ 
ton.  Many  of  these  plants  are  being  rec¬ 
ommended  by  physicians  for  their  dia¬ 
betic  patients.  One  of  these  novelties  is 
golden  purslane.  This  looks  very  much 
like  the  common  “pussley,”  a  weed  which 
every  garden-maker  detests,  but  is  a  little 
larger  and  with  lighter  %eolored  foliage. 
French  white  mustard  is  another  plant 
which  Prof.  Tompson  recommends,  say¬ 
ing  that  it  gives  much  piquancy  to  Swiss 
chard,  New  Zealand  spinach  and  other 
greens  of  that  kind.  From  across  the 
water  comes  a  green  vegetable  called 
orach,  and  there  is  a  red  form  which 
might  well  be  used  for  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  flower  garden. 

Drought  Makes  Small  Squashes. — 
There  has  been  some  disappointment  this 
Fall  on  the  part  of  persons  who  have  vis¬ 
ited  the  shows  expecting  to  see  huge 
squashes.  There  have  been  some  good- 
sized  specimens,  but  apparently  the  dry 
season  has  interfered  with  the  growth  of 
these  vegetables.  Still  there  seems  to  be 
a  good  yield  of  squashes,  which  are 
among  the  most  profitable  crops  on  some 
of  the  market  gardens  around  Boston. 
Squashes  are  stored  in  heated  barns  or 
in  special  squash  houses  where  a  mild 
heat  is  maintained  throughout  the  Win¬ 
ter  months.  A  squash  house  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  was  shown  on  page  1415. 

Muscovy  Ducks.  —  Every  little  while 
I  read  something  in  the  newspapers  about 
quackless  ducks.  The  newspaper  men 
seem  to  -think  that  these  ducks  represent 
a  new  breed  with  unique  characteristics. 
Of  course  the  Muscovys  are  the  ducks 
mentioned,  and.  truth  to  tell,  they  have 
been  known  in  New  England  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  are  the  ducks  which  were 
grown  for  market  before  anything  was 
known  about  the  White  Pekins.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  number  sold  was 
always  very,  small  because  they  could  not 
be  handled  in  any  such  large  way  as  are 
the  Pekins  today.  Every  now  and  then 
I  find  a  fllock  of  Muscovys  on  some  farm 
where  they  are  kept  for  table  purposes. 
The  meat  is  very  delicious,  but  it  is  a 
tedious  task  ito  get  off  the  feathers. 
Whatever  advantage  there  may  be  in 
having  ducks 'which  do  not  quack,  it  is 
offset  by  the  ability  of  these  birds  to  fly. 
When  I  kept  them  on  my  own  place  they 
were  as  likely  as  not  to  be  on  the  chim¬ 
ney  or  on  the  ridgepole  of  the  barn  as  in 
the  backyard  where  they  were  supposed 
to  stay.  They  had  the  daily  habit  of 
flying  a  considerable  distance  to  a  brook 
in  the  next  field,  and  then  laboriously 
walking  all  the  way  home.  A  pen  of 
young  Muscovy  ducks  is  shown  on  page 
1467. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Frost-proof  Gardens 

Our  need  is  not  brighter  blossoms  but 
brawnier  ones,  for  our  gardens.  A 
glance  at  our  blasted  borders  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  ,  the  first  frost  is  convincing  on 
that  point.  Marigolds,  nasturtiums, 
Cosmos,  all  are  beautiful,  and  should  be 
at  home  in  every,  garden,  but  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  the  first  frost  they  are  specta¬ 
cles  of  woe,  as  melancholy  as  a  lost  hope. 
We  need  flowers  that  will  laugh  at  that 
first  frost — something  that  will  not  shiver 
and  die  at  the  mere  whisper  of  Winter. 

There  are  such  flowers — not  a  long  list, 
but  a  brave  one.  Chrysanthemums,  of 
course,  must  take  front  rank  in  such  a 
list.  Let  us  grow  more  and  more  of 
them.  They  respond  wonderfully  to  care, 
but  the  important  thing  is,  they  stand 
neglect.  For  country  gardens  the  tiny 
button  ones  are  most  satisfactory,  al¬ 
though  the  fluffy  ones  are  almost  as  easily 
grown.  November  days  are  not  half  so 
gray  if  we  fill  our  vases  with  a  little 
home-grown  sunshine. 

Gaillardia  is  another  boon  for  north¬ 
ern  flower  lovers — its  red  and  gold  with¬ 
stands  even  freezing  weather.  This  is 
one  of  the  easiest  of  flowers  to  grow,  and 
is  always  in  bloom.  Sweet  Alyssum  and 
mignonette  persist  after  hard  frosts,  and 
Verbena,  in  ordinary  years,  may  be  cue 
in  November.  Mourning  bride  stands 
rather  severe  frosts  without  scalding, 
and  Calendula  is  a  joy  for  late  cutting. 
A  little  protection  carries  this  flower  up 
to  the  snow  line  of  Winter.  This  is  but 
a  handful,  and  we  need  many  to  brighten 
dull  days — who  knows  more? 

flower  lover. 


Puts  2  H-P  Engine  on  Your 
Place  for  Only  $14y  Down 


Ed.  H.  Witte,  Famous  Engine  Manufac¬ 
turer,  Makes  Startling  Offer  On 
Witte  Throttling-Governor  Mag¬ 
neto  -  Equipped  Engine. 


Farmers,  now  more  than  ever,  appre¬ 
ciate  the  need  of  power  on  the  farm  and 
know  they  can  make  $500  to  $1,000  ad- 
j  ditional  profit  a  year  with  an  all-purpose 
engine. 

Ed.  H.  Witte,  nationally-known  engine 
manufacturer,  has  announced  a  2-horse 
power  engine  which  burns  either  kero¬ 
sene.  gasoline,  distillate  or  gas  with  a 
|  special  throttling  governor.  It  delivers 
full  power  on  kerosene,  gasoline,  distillate 
or  gas.  This  new  WITTE  ENGINE 
has  revolutionized  power  on  the  farm  as 


it  handles  practically  every  job  with  ease 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  hired  help. 
Easily  moved  from  one  job  to  another,  it 
is  trouble-proof  and  so  simple  that  a  boy 
can  operate  it. 

To  introduce  this  wonderful  new  en¬ 
gine  to  a  million  new  users  Mr.  Witte 
has  arranged  to  put  it  on  any  place  for 
a  90-day  guaranteed  test.  Since  it  costs 
only  $14.24  to  take  advantage  of  this  sen¬ 
sational  offer  and  nearly  a  year  to  pay 
the  low  balance,  Mr.  Witte  confidently  ex¬ 
pects  every  progressive  power-user  to  be 
soon  using  a  WITTE.  Every  reader  of 
this  paper  who  is  interested  in  making 
bigger  profits  and  doing  all  jobs  by  en¬ 
gine  power  should  write  today  for  full  de¬ 
tails  of  this  remarkable  offer.  You  are 
under  no  obligations  by  writing. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1895  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1895  Empire  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


at  Factory 
ajfej  Prices 


if  s  Best 
Roofing 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


have  great  durability— many  customers  report  16  and 
a’  service. Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save 
in-between  dea 
profits  Ask  for 
No.  173 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

1223-1273  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  W ater  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cypress. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  wilh  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


9  Cords  In  10  Hours  by  one  man.  It’s  King  of  the 

woods.  Catalog  Y68  Free.  Established  1890. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  CO.,  1005  L  75th  St,  Chicago.  Illinois 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  : 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Lime  for  the  Bean  Weevil 

I  notice  the  frequent  advice  to  use  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon  for  killing  the  weevils 
in  beans.  I  can  give  you  something  bet¬ 
ter  ;  not  dangerous,  does  not  smell  bad, 
and  easier  to  handle.  I  have  used  it  for  be¬ 
tween  20  and  30  years,  and  it  has  not 
failed  to  halt  the  weevils.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  a  very  simple  remedy.  Put  your 
beans  in  a  tight  bag,  an  ordinary  sugar 
bag  will  do,  and  then  dump  some  air- 
slaked  lime  in  with  them,  then  tip  your 
bag  over  in  every  direction  so  that  the 
lime  is  all  through  them,  and  there  will 
he  no  more  weevils.  A  shake  in  a  sieve 
disposes  of  the  lime  when  the  beans  are 
wanted  for  use,  and  after  a  washing  you 
will  never  know  that  they  have  had  any 
doctoring  for  bugs.  If  a  box  is  used  the 
lime  will  sift  through  to  the  bottom, 
though  the  result  may  be  the  same  pos¬ 
sibly  ;  but  the  bag  is  O.  Iv.  I  would  fur¬ 
ther  say  that  I  put  the  lime  in  and  leave 
it  with  the  beans  until  they  are  used.  We 
are  using  beans  now  that  are  three  years 
old.  and  pronounce  them  very  good. 

Rhode  Island.  Frederic  t.  jencks. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  method  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  entomologists  and  has  been 
mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  do  not 
think  it  as  sure  or  clean  as  the  chemical 
treatment. 


The  Fortieth  Annual' Convention  of  the 

American  Pomological  Society 

The  fortieth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  was  held 
at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  in  New 
York  City  Nor.  6  to  9,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Eastern  States  Apple  Exposition. 
The  program  was  varied  and  replete  with 
features,  from  the  address  of  welcome  by 
Charles  S.  Wilson,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  to  the 
concluding  address  given  by  Aaron  Sapiro 
of  California.  It  is  not  often  that  a  pro¬ 
gram  carries  the  names  of  so  many  noted 
horticulturists  and  fruit  men.  A  few 
picked  at  random  are  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey, 
Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  Aaron  Sapiro,  Dr.  C. 
B.  Brooks,  Prof.  F.  C.  Sears,  A.  R.  Rule 
and  Prof.  C.  P.  Close,  while  the  topics  of 
discussion  ranged  from  the  breeding  of 
fruits,  through  the  development  of  the 
fruit  industry,  into  by-products  and 
spraying,  and  finally  emerging  with  the 
marketing  problem  carefully  tucked 
away.  The  address  by  Hon.  Henry  C. 
Wallace,  Secreary  of  Agriculture,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  convention,  was  an  ad¬ 
ditional  drawing  card. 

One  of  the  events  of  interest  to  Eastern 
horticulturists  was  the  award  of  a  Wilder 
silver  medal  to  both  the  Cortland  and  the 
Lobo  apples.  The  former  is  a  Ben  Davis- 
Mclntosh  cross  made  by  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva,  and  the  latter  is  also  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh  parentage,  originated  by  Prof. 
Macoun  of  Canada.  It  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  the  efforts  of  both  Prof.  Macoun  and 
Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick  to  produce  new  va¬ 
rieties  to  ektend  the  season  of  McIntosh 
have  been  rewarded  simultaneously.  The 
medals  in  these  cases  stamp  these  two  va¬ 
rieties — in  the  opinion  of  the  fruit  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  “Supreme  Court  of  Horti¬ 
culture”- — as  meritoi’ious.  The  Cortland 
is  of  the  McIntosh  type  but  later  in  sea¬ 
son  than  McIntosh  and  hangs  to  the  tree 
better,  wrhile  Lobo,  also  of  McIntosh  type, 
is  earlier  than  McIntosh. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  dusting  and  spraying  arrived 
at  the  same  familiar  conclusion,  namely, 
that  dusting  has  its  virtues  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  or  additional  control  measure, 
or  where  labor  or  physical  conditions  im¬ 
pair  the  usefulness  of  spraying,  but  that 
in  the  main  spraying  is  cheaper  and  gives 
better  control.  The  dry-mix  lime-sulphur 
preparation  was  looked  upon  with  decid¬ 
ed  favor,  not  only  by  the  peach  growers 
but  by  some  apple  growers  as  well.  Lu¬ 
bricating  oil  emulsions  were  said  to  have 
given  control  of  scale  in  cases  where  lime- 
sulphur  had  failed,  and  oil  wraps  were 
reported  as  a  successful  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  scalding  on  fruit  in  storage.  The 
speakers  on  co-operation  made  the  point 
that  co-operation  among  farmers  in  a 
given  locality  was  not  enough  ;  co-opera¬ 
tion  must  also  consist  in  the  organization 
of  these  regional  co-operatives  into  na¬ 
tional  units,  which  can  then  direct  distri¬ 
bution  so  that  no  one  market  will  be  over¬ 
supplied. 

The  officers  of  the  society  for  the  next 
year  are  Paul  Stark,  Louisiana,  Mo., 
president ;  J.  C.  Blair,  Urbana,  Ill.,  vice- 
president,  and  H.  C.  C.  Miles,  Milford, 
Conn.,  secretary.  The  East  is  well  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  executive  committee  by 
the  presence  of  both  F.  C.  Sears,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.,  and  C.  G.  Wilson,  Hall,  N. 
Y.  The  new  officers  have  plans  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  activity  of  the  society. 
Monthly  news  letters  are  sent  out,  con¬ 
taining  latest  information  and  crop  re¬ 
ports,  an  annual  report  is  published,  and 
a  clearing  house  for  questions  is  main¬ 
tained  through  the  secretary.  Member¬ 
ship  is  open  to  any  interested  in  fruit. 

H.  B.  T. 

New  York  Potato  and  Cabbage 
Growers  Meet 

Potato  and  cabbage  growers  of  New 
York  State  met  in  Syracuse,  Nov.  19  to 


consider  the  organization  of  a  State-wide 
association  for  the  sale  of  their  products 
on  a  pooling  plan.  The  meeting  was 
called  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Growers’  Association,  which 
has  been  functioning  for  a  few  years  as 
a  sales  agency.  Last  year  the  Empire 
Association  helped  to  stabilize  the  market 
considerably,  and  helped  its  members, 
but  it  did  not  get  business  enough  to 
fully  meet  its  overhead  expenses.  This 
year  it  is  doing  better  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  will  be  able  to  pay  up  all  past  in¬ 
debtedness,  although  there  is  reason  for 
the  belief  that  it  will  more  than  meet  ex¬ 
penses  this  year. 

A  considerable  representation  number¬ 
ing  perhaps  200  was  present  from  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  State  where  potatoes  and 
cabbages  are  grown,  particularly  for  late 
and  Winter  markets.  Mr.  Peteet  of  Chi- 
icago,  representing  the  National  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  was  the  principal 
speaker.  He  brought  word  regarding 
many  associations  in  the  country  which 
have  organized  on  the  so-called  California 
plan.  lie  advised  that  California  ob¬ 
tained  the  plan  from  Denmark  and  that 
a  Danish  commission  came  to  New  York 
State  more  than  50  years  ago  and  made 
a  study  of  some  co-operative  work  done 
here.  From  that  report  grew  up  the 
Danish  co-operative  system.  It  is  then 
a  New  York  plan  after  all,  and  is  just 
coming  back  home. 

The  plan  as  recommended  has  a  com¬ 
modity  as  a  basis  and  pooling  as  a  princi¬ 
ple.  It  means  a  rigid  contract  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time — not  less  than  three  years 
and  preferably  not  less  than  five  years. 
The  cotton  growers  and  the  tobacco  grow¬ 
ers  are  organized  in  this  way,  and  so  are 
the  associations  in  California.  Mr. 
Peteet  told  how  the  potato  growers  of 
Maine  have  formed  an  association  and 
all  the  States  which  produce  for  Winter 
consumption  are  organizing  or  preparing 
for  it.  He  thinks  that  the  potato  and 
the  cabbage  crop  should  each  have  its 
separate  pool.  Pools  may  be  weekly  or 
for  the  season.  Storage  may  be  in  ware¬ 
houses  or  on  the  farm.  The  point  is 
that  markets  must  not  be  glutted,  and 
this  means  some  storage. 

The  meeting  wTas  practically  a  unit  for 
the  formation  of  the  new  association,  my 
understanding  being  that  it  is  with  the 
thought  that  the  various  State  associa¬ 
tions  will  act  in  harmony.  At  one  point 
some  special  interest  was  aroused  when 
a  dealer  who  also  grows  potatoes  and 
claiming  to  also  represent  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  spoke  against  co-operation.  Mr. 
Peteet  very  courteously  but  very  firmly 
answered  the  dealers’  arguments  and  re¬ 
futed  the  claim  that  the  Maine  people  are 
already  dissatisfied  with  their  organiza¬ 
tion  and  that  buyers  discriminate  against 
the  co-operatives.  He  said  that  buyers 
usually  prefer  to  buy  of  co-operatives  be¬ 
cause  they  get  a  better  graded  px-oduct 
put  up  in  better  shape. 

A  tentative  committee  was  appointed 
covering  the  entire  State  to  take  steps  to 
complete  the  oi’ganization.  There  were 
also  ari'angements  made  to  underwrite 
the  expenses  of  a  campaign  for  organiza¬ 
tion.  Sevei’al  county  delegates  pledged 
their  quota  of  expense  money  right  on  the 
spot.  No  rapid  campaign  is  planned  to 
put  the  organization  over.  It  is  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  managers  at  present  to  have 
the  plans  explained  fully  before  any 
contracts  are  offered  to  prospective  mem¬ 
bers.  While  there  is  a  certa'nty  that  it 
will  take  considerable  time  and  much 
hard  work  to  get  the  association  in  work¬ 
ing  order  it  looks  today  as  though  it  will 
surely  go  through.  The  men  in  this 
meeting  are  influential  and  are  willing 
to  go  into  the  pi*oject  wThole-heartedly. 

H. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  super¬ 
visors  of  Schenectady  County,  N.  Y. 
have  unanimously  approved  the  purchase 
of  five  caterpillar  tractor  type  motor 
trucks,  equipped  with  plows  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  snow  from  the  main  highways 
of  the  county  during  the  coming  Winter. 

Gradual  reduction  in  the  wheat  acreage 
of  the  United  States  from  62.000.000  at 
present  to  50,000.000  should  be  brought 
about  as  a  major  step  in  the  solution  of 
the  wheat  production  problem,  the  pro¬ 
duction  committee  of  the  Wheat  Council 
of  the  United  States  has  decided,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sidney  Anderson,  president.'  The 
lower  acreage  is  sufficient  to  meet  domes¬ 
tic  requirements,  he  said,  and  shoxild  be 
bi’ought  about  as  soon  as  alternative 
crops  can  be  introduced. 

The  first  four  days  of  the  deer  hunt¬ 
ing  season  in  Wisconsin  wei’e  marked 
with  four  fatalities.  This  number  equals 
the  total  reported  fatalities  for  the  en- 
tire  season  of  1922. 

Three  specially  constructed  vessels 
cleared  port  at  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15, 
bound  for  New  York  City  from  Quebec, 
with  100.000  lbs.  of  live  eels  aboard.  The 
total  value  is  more  than  $7,000.  Devices 
aboard  the  vessels  permit  the  repeated  in¬ 
take  and  discharge  of  fresh  water  to  keep 
alive  and  fresh  the  eels,  which  range  in 
length  from  less  than  three  to  nearly  six 
feet. 

At  the  State  Farm  Products  Show  to 
be  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  .Tan.  22  io 
26  there  will  be  a  large  egg  exhibit.  Last 
year  this  exhibit  was  remarkable,  but 


plans  have  been  made  for  a  larger  show 
at  this  coming  meeting.  This  egg  show 
is  conducted  with  a  view  to  encourage 
more  farmers  and  poulti'ymen  to  send  a 
real  egg  product  to  the  max'ket.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  hen  men  will  find  many  valuable 
suggestions  in  this  show.  As  is  well 
known,  the  California  people  have  long 
been  able  to  ship  their  eggs  across  the 
continent  and  still  command  high  pi’ices 
in  our  eastern  market.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  the  California  hens 
naturally  lay  a  finer  product  than  the 
hens  of  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey.  The 
secret  comes  in  the  way  those  California 
eggs  are  gathered  and  handled,  and  this 
egg  show  will  go  far  to  tell  our  eastern 
people  just  the  kind  of  handling  their 
eggs  require  in  order  to  put  them  in  the 
market  in  first-class  condition.  It  will 
be  a  great  exhibit  ffor  Pennsylvania 
chicken  men. 

Damage  to  growing  crops  and  young 
fruit  trees  by  the  continually  increasing 
number  of  deer  in  Central  and  Southern 
New  Jersey  warrants  earnest,  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  game  laws  of  that  State, 
said  L.  A.  Cooley,  seci-etary  of  the  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  County  Boards  of 
Agriculture  Nov.  20.  Representatives  of 
the  federation  met  with  executives  of  the 
New  Jersey  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association  League  at  Newark.  Nov.  21 
to  present  fai’mers’  views  on  hunting  and 
game  legislation  to  the  organized  sports¬ 
men  of  New  Jersey  and  urge  such  game 
law  revision  as  would  preserve  an  abun- 
dant  wild  life  in  New  Jersey  and  at  the 
same  time  give  farmers  the  legal  right 
to  protect  their  growing  crops  and  oi1- 
chards. 

The  American  business  colony  in  Lon¬ 
don,  England  is  much  exercised  over  the 
proposed  imposition  of  a  heavy  tax  on 
imported  canned  salmon,  raw  apples, 
honey  and  fruit  juices  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  .  thaix  the  British  Dominions.  If 
sanctioned  by  Parliament  this  will  hit 
the  American  salmon  and  apple  indus¬ 
tries  very  hard.  Some  action  of  this  sort 
was  suggested  when  the  Federal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Board  at  Washington  refused  to 
consider  ai-guments  offered  by  Mr.  Lob- 
joit,  British  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  against  Quarantine  37,  which  af¬ 
fects  British  florists  and  nurserymen 
very  severely. 
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Farm  Management,  by  W.  J.  Spill¬ 
man.  This  is  a  new  book  dealing  with 
the  business  pi’oblems  that  arise  in  the 
organization  and  management  of  a  farm. 
The  following  chapter  headings  show  the 
scope  of  the  book  :  The  Problem  of  Capi¬ 
tal  in  Farming.  Extent  of  the  Farm  En¬ 
terprises,  Distribution  of  Types  of  Farm¬ 
ing,  Status  of  Crop  Enterprises- — The 
Cereals,  Hay  and  Forage,  Cotton,  Sugar 
Crops,  Tobacco,  Broom  Corn.  Vegetable 
Oil  Crops,  Fruit  and  Truck  Crops;  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Live  Stock  Enterprises, 
Dairying,  Beef  Cattle  Enterprises,  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  Sheep  Husbandry,  Hogs  as  a 
Farm  Enterprise,  Economics  of  the  Poul¬ 
try  Enterprise,  Farm  Oi’ganization — - 
Financial,  Physical,  The  Farm  Layout ; 
Busixxess  Organization  of  the  Farm, 
Farm  Oi'ganization  in  New  England, 
Farm  Organization  in  a  Corn  Belt  Lo¬ 
cality,  Farm  Organization  in  the  Cotton 
Belt,  Seasonal  Distribution  of  Farm  La- 
boi%  Tenancy,  Law  of  Diminishing  Re¬ 
turns.  Marketing  Farm  Products.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Orange  Judd  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. ;  cloth  binding,  500  pages, 
price  $3.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorkex-,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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is  a  part  of  the  bargain 
when  you  buy  Kelly 
Trees.  They  are  from 
responsible  nurseries — 

with  a  national  reputation. 
Kelly’s  Trees  are  a  source  of 
future,  sure  profits — and  they 
cost- no  more  than  other  trees. 

Write  for  FREE  1924 
Catalog,  lists  and  prices — 
also  proper  methods  for 
ordering  and  planting. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  Street  Daniville,  N.  Y. 


Apple  Trees 
.*  Fall  Planting 

For  more  than  thirty  years  we  have 
made  a  close  study  of  Apple  varie¬ 
ties  for  the  Northeastern  States. 
Write  us,  telling  your  conditions 
and  we’ll  tell  you  what  varieties  will 
pay  best.  We  have  strong,  hardy 
New  England-grown  Apple  Trees 
readyforimmediateshipment.  Also 
Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  Trees. 
Our  new  Fruit  Book  is  a  safe  guide  to  suc¬ 
cess  with  Fruit.  Write  for  it  today— free. 
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STRAWBERRIES 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  grow  them.  Get  our 
Book  of  Berries  and  learn  how. 
Lots  of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  in¬ 
formation.  Just  the  kind  you  want.  38 
years  in  the  business.  No  other 
Book  like  it.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
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Make  your  own  on  wax  with  the 

HOMOPHONE 

Write  for  free  booklet  It 

HOMOPHONE  CO.  Newark,  N.  J. 
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farming  in 

California^’ 

Here’s  a  booklet  you  will  want  to  read 
from  cover  to  cover.  California  farming 
means  comfortable  living  while  you  make 
your  success.  It  means  happy  environ¬ 
ment,  greater  reward,  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting,  more  cash,  larger  profits.  Califor¬ 
nia’s  kindly  climate  and  agricultural  suc¬ 
cesses  vitally  affect  the  lives  of  her  farm¬ 
ers.  They  will  affect  you — your  family— 
your  viewpoint — your  outlook  on  life. 
Send  for  any  or  all  of  these  free  booklets. 

1.  Farming  in  California 

2.  Deciduous  Fruit  Growing  in 

California 

3.  Pure  Bred  Stock  Raising  in 

California 

4.  Dairying  in  California 

5.  Poultry  Raising  in  California 

Written  by  authorities — published  by 
Californians  Inc.,  a  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion  interested  in  sound  development  of 
thestate.  We  have  nothing  to  sell. 


CALIFORNIANS  Inc. 

San  Francisco,  140  Montgomery  St.,  Room  92S 
Please  send  me  booklets  checked 
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A  Kodak  for  Christmas 

Hardly  is  it  out  of  the  package  when 
it’s  out  of  doors  in  happy  hands,  “clicking” 
the  holiday  story. 

Kodak  is  a  gift  that  everyone  wants. 


Autographic  Kodaks  $ 6 .50  UP 


Eastman  Kodak  Company, Rochester,  N.Y. 


Organized  Co-operation 

A  NEW  BOOK 


Things  To  Think  About 


By  JOHN  J 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.— The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subject.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


. DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  pn  ved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


The  Farm  Bulletin  Board 

The  National  Farm  Market  Bureau  is¬ 
sues  a  bulletin  to  prove  that  it  pays  to 
advertise,  and  it  talks  about  putting  up 
a  bulletin  board  in  front  of  the  farm,  just 
as  if  this  was  an  entirely  new  and  orig¬ 
inal  suggestion.  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  has  been 
talking  about  these  bulletin  boards  for 
about  25  years.  It  is  more  than  20  years 
since  we  printed  pictures  of  such  boards, 
and  particularly  of  the  one  used  in  front 
of  our  own  farm.  We  made  a  black¬ 
board,  such  as  the  children  use  in  their 
schoolroom,  and  the  little  folks  found 
great  amusement  and  satisfaction  in 
chalking  up  from  day  to  day  what  we 
had  to  sell.  They  would  draw  pictures 
on  the  board  in  addition  to  what  they 
wrote,  and  we  found  that  this  childish 
work  was  really  a  better  advertisement 
than  any  elaborate  advertising  that  we 
could  find. 

On  one  occasion  we  had  some  little  pigs 
for  sale.  The  children  drew  a  picture  of 
the  pig  which  looked  like  almost  anything 
that  walks  on  four  feet,  and  they  wrote 
in  large  letters  underneath  it.  “Pigs  for 
Sail.”  They  were  quite  mortified  when 
the  mistake  in  spelling  was  pointed  out  to 
them,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  selling  most 
of  the  litter.  Buyers  were  good-natured, 
and  they  felt  that  a  pig  that  could  “sail” 
in  addition  to  making  pork  was  too  good 
a  bargain  to  pass  by. 


The  Child  Welfare  Law 

My  husband  died  last  December,  and  I 
am  left  with  five  small  children,  ages 
ranging  from  five  years  to  14.  My  hus¬ 
band  was  heavily  in  debt.  The  farm  was 
finally  exchanged  for  city  property,  and  I 
am  engaged  in  the  retail  grocery  business, 
but  find  the  income  not  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
port  the  family  decently  and  keep  all  bills 
paid.  I  also  have  a  half  interest  in  a 
small  farm  (25  acres)  which  is  worked 
on  shares.  I  get  one-fourth  of  what  is 
left  after  interest  and  taxes  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  are  paid.  This  is  indeed  very 
small.  Am  I  entitled  to  a  widow’s  pen¬ 
sion  -or  not?  If  I  am  entitled  to  one, 
what  steps  must  I  take  in  oi’der  to  obtain 
same?  MRS.  M. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  law  referred  to  has  not  been  prop¬ 
erly  named.  It  is  really  not  a  pension 
law,  but  is  more  in  the  way  of  a  mother’s 
allowance  law.  The  benefits  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  widows.  It  represents  an  allow¬ 
ance  given  to  assist  a  worthy  mother  and 
her  children,  who  may  be  for  the  time 
deprived  of  the  income  which  the  husband 
has  previously  provided.  It  is  not  a  pen¬ 
sion,  as  the  word  is  generally  understood, 
but  is  an  allowance  designed  to  compen¬ 
sate  the  woman  for  her  services  in  main¬ 
taining  her  home  and  caring  for  her  chil¬ 
dren,  so  as  to  insure  them  proper  train¬ 
ing.  The  theory  back  of  the  law  is  not  so 
much  the  relief  of  the  woman  or  mother 
as  an  investment  in  future  citizenship, 
which  the  children  represent.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  consider  this  a  pension  law. 
Some  form  of  mothers’  assistance  is  in 
force  in  41  States  of  the  American  Union. 
Some  of  our  people  appear  to  think  that 
under  this  law  every  widow  is  entitled 
to  a  pension.  That  is  not  so,  for  as 
stated,  the  money  is  designed  to  help  the 
children  rather  than  the  mother,  and 
there  are  cases  where  a  married  woman 
has  received  help  on  this  law  during  the 
sickness  of  her  husband,  or  because  of 
separation  from  him ;  in  fact,  the  allow¬ 
ance  will  include  and  help  in  cases  where 
the  men  are  in  State  hospitals  or  have 
been  sentenced  to  State  prison  for  a  term 
of  years.  The  wives  of  such  men  are  held 
to  be  entitled  to  the  allowance,  just  as 
much  as  widows.  It  cannot  be  stated 
too  clearly  that  the  center  of  interest  in 
this  law  is  the  child,  first  of  all,  and  its 
design  is  to  try  to  help  worthy  women 
maintain  their  own  homes,  so  that  their 
children  may  be  brought  up  under  right 
influences. 

The  administration  of  this  law  ,'s 
through  local  boards  of  child  welfare. 
There  is  such  a  board  in  every  county  of 
the  State,  except  the  five  counties  includ¬ 
ed  in  New  York  City,  and  applications 
are  made  to  these  boards.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  amount  of  the  allowance 
granted.  It  is  measured  by  the  needs  of 
the  family  as  determined  by  an  investiga¬ 
tion  made  by  the  board.  The  maximum 


allowance  permitted  under  the  law  is  the 
amount  per  child  paid  by  the  county  or 
city  in  child  caring  institutes.  These 
local  boards  of  child  welfare  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  but  applications  for  relief 
should  be  addressed  to  the  secretary  of 
the  local  Child  Welfare  Board. 

In  the  case  mentioned  by  Mrs.  M.,  her 
application  should  be  made  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  this  board  at  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
and  where  application  is  made  in  other 
counties  it  should  be  addressed  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Welfare  Board  at  the 
court  house  in  the  county  town.  It 
would  seem  as  if  your  circumstances  en¬ 
title  you  to  an  allowance,  but  that  would 
be  decided  by  the  Child  Welfare  Board, 
for  they  are  expected  to  investigate  each 
case  separately. 


Knife  Grinding  Business 

We  are  along  in  life  past  60,  my  hus¬ 
band  is  a  first-class  mechanic,  and  at 
present  in  the  blacksmith  business,  which 
is  getting  too  heavy,  and  is  thinking  of 
fixing  an  up-to-date  wagon  with  an  en¬ 
gine  and  emery  belt  and  machinery  to  do 
good  work,  and  grind  knives  and  shears 
of  all  kinds,  and  repair  them,  going 
from  town  to  town.  Do  you  think  that 
he  would  be  able  to  make  good  day 
wages?  He  has  a  knack  for  that  work. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  subscriber. 

It  will  depend  on  the  community.  In 
our  part  of  New  Jersey  such  a  business 
would  pay  well.  There  are  hundreds  of 
people  who  would  patronize  such  an  out¬ 
fit  if  the  operator  did  good  work.  It  will 
require  a  good  salesman  to  start  such  a 
business  but  in  most  neighborhoods  it 
would  pay. 


How  the  Other  Half  Lives 

We  have  printed  several  letters  which 
show  the  hard  problems  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  must  face.  We  find  our  people  very 
sympathetic  over  such  things,  and  they 
are  always  interested  in  the  other  man’3 
story.  So  here  is  another  side  of  life, 
not  often  revealed,  but  none  the  less  true. 
We  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  elderly 
people  sit'iated  in  much  the  same  way : 

I  hardly  know  how  to  express  my  own 
thoughts.  I  am  a  lone  widow,  74  years 
ot  age,  American  ;  own  a  64-acre  farm, 
but  death  leaves  me  alone.  I  don’t  want 
help  this  Winter,  only  to  make  snow 
paths  to  street,  chicken  house,  etc.,  but  1 
do  want  that.  I  would  board  for  a  small 
amount  a  good  respectable  man,  an  old 
man  preferred,  that  would  like  a  real 
homelike  place  for  little  expense.  I  re¬ 
alize  there  are  such  people  in  the  world, 
and  am  wondering  as  I  look  over  your 
paper  if  you  could  inform  me  of  such  a 
person  or  someone  of  my  inquiry,  and 
they  could  communicate  with  me.  *  Noth¬ 
ing  except  respectable  need  apply.  I  took 
one  old  man,  77  years  of  age.  He  lived 
with  me  over  two  years,  when  death 
claimed  him.  I  don’t  know  that  this 
comes  in  your  lines  of  business,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  you  answered  most  every¬ 
thing  ;  possibly  you  could  or  would 
answer  this.  I  hope  that  you  know  some 
such  person,  or  a  rent  nearly  free  for  an 
old  man  and  wife  this  Winter,  as  I  don’t 
like  to  stay  alone.  mrs.  e.  m.  h. 

Connecticut. 


Those  Neglected  Rural  Cemeteries 

Mrs.  C.  S.  M,  on  page  1205,  asks 
about  caring  for  a  soldier’s  grave.  Per¬ 
haps  she  does  not  know  that  there  is  a 
law  in  New  York  State  that  abandoned 
or  unused  cemeteries  can  be  cared  for  by 
the  township  in  which  they  are  situated, 
by  the  supervisor  and  town  commissioner 
of  highways,  up  to  the  amount  of 
(about)  $50  per  year.  It  is  a  shame  and 
disgrace  to  let  those  old  small  cemeteries 
be  neglected  where  they  contain  the 
graves  of  those  old  soldiers  and  pioneers 
who  fought  our  battles  and  cleared  our 
forests,  built  our  roads  and  bridges, 
schools  and  churches,  that  we  might  en¬ 
joy  life  with  our  trucks  and  autos.  There 
are  some  old  cemeteries  in  our  county 
(Orleans)  cared  for  by  the  towns. 

I  would  suggest  that  Mrs.  C.  S.  M. 
call  on  several  of  the  people  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  about  that  cemetery,  after  the 
rush  of  farm  work  is  over,  and  the  road 
makers  quit  the  place,  and  induce  them 
to  make  a  bee  some  day  and  remove  the 
brush,  fill  the  hollows,  straighten  the 
slabs,  etc.,  and  then  ask  the  town  officers 
to  care  for  the  place,  telling  them  that 
there  is  a  law  for  same.  j.  f.  l. 

New  York. 


Judge:  “What’s  this  man  charged 
with,  officer?”  “Cop:  “Careless  walkin’, 
yer  honor.  He  bumped  into  a  truck  and 
bent  both  fenders  and  the  radiator.” — 
The  American  Legion  Weekly. 
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News  and  Prices 


Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

1  The  Philadelphia  apple  market  has 
been  dull  for  some  time,  and  reports  from 
shipping  points  in  New  York  and  Michi¬ 
gan  state  that  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Greening,  in  the  Rochester  district, 
the  market  has  been  dull  there  also.  New 
York  State  A-2%-in.  Greening  were  quot¬ 
ed  in  Philadelphia  last  week  at  $6.25  :o 
$6.50  per  bbl.,  while  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  A-2^-in.  York  brought  $3  to 
$3.25  per  bbl.  Four  to  four-fifty  a  barrel 
covered  the  sales  on  Baldwins,  while  New 
Jersey  Grimes  and  Rome  sold  at  90c  to 
$1  per  %-bu.  basket.  The  English  apple 
market  has  recently  slumped  and  there  is 
some  talk  that  an  import  duty  will  be 
placed  on  apples  by  the  English  govern¬ 
ment.  Such  a  step  would  favor  her  col¬ 
onies  and  tend  to  keep  out  apples  from 
other  countries,  the  United  States  includ¬ 
ed,  and  tend  to  depress  our  markets.  Un¬ 
til  the  slump,  export  trade  to  the  British 
Isles  this  Fall  had  been  good.  Cabbage 
fluctuated,  lighter  receipts  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  accumulations  causing  a  stronger 
market  for  a  few  days,  but  the  market 
again  weakened  to  $18  to  $20  a  ton  for 
the  Danish  type.  Harvesting  is  about 
done  in  New  York  State,  although  some 
domestic  has  been  moving  during  the  past 
few  days  to  the  sauerkraut  factories. 

<  >nions  have  not  been  moving  well,  and 
the  market  held  barely  steady  at  $2.85 /o 
$3  per  100-lb.  sack  for  yellow  varieties 
from  New  York  State.  The  potato  mar¬ 
ket  was  generally  a  dull  one.  some  days 
very  few  sales  were  reported  and  there 
were  but  few  price  changes,  although  the 
tendency  was  weak.  Maine  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  in  150-lb.  sacks  ranged  from  $2.75 
to  $2.90,  and  New  York  State  Round 
Whites  generally  from  $2.50  to  $2.60  a 
sack.  There  was  a  wide  range  in  the 
prices  paid  for  Pennsylvania  potatoes, 
due  to  the  quality  and  grading  of  the 
stock.  Round  Whites  selling  up  to  $2.15 
bulk  per  cwt.,  poorly  graded  only  bring¬ 
ing  about  $1.50  per  cwt.  The  latest  crop 
report  shows  considerable  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  over  the  October  estimate,  and 
places  the  crop  among  the  four  largest 
ever  produced.  According  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
the  per  capita  production  of  potatoes  is 
nearly  3.8  bu.,  assuming  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  about  110.000.000,  and  that  the 
experience  of  recent  seasons  indicate  that 
when  the  per  capita  production  exceeds 
3.6  bu.  the  Spring  price  of  main  crop  po¬ 
tatoes  is  lower  than  that  of  the  previous 
Autumn.  Spinach  has  been  plentiful  and 
the  market  weak.  Kale  was  little  want¬ 
ed.  Nearby  lettuce  has  been  poor  and 
weak,  but  Western  lettuce  held  steady. 
Florida  and  other  Southern  products  are 
becoming  more  important  as  the  season 
progresses ;  at  present,  eggplant,  cucum¬ 
bers.  peppers,  peas,  beans,  pears  and  cit¬ 
rus  fruits  are  the  most  common  commodi¬ 
ties  from  the  South,  many  vegetables  com¬ 
ing  via  express. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  last  week  were  a  little 
heavier  than  for  the  week  previous,  but 
there  continues  to  be  a  scarcity  of  fancy 
fresh  eggs.  The  demand  has  been  very 
good  for  both  nearby  and  Western  extra 
firsts,  mostly  at  67c  per  doz.  The  major- 
itv  of  the  offerings,  however,  contained 
more  or  less  unattractive  stock  and  sold 
at  a  wide  range  in  prices.  Those  grading 
as  firsts  sold  for  60  to  61c,  and  the_range 
for  seconds  was  as  low  as  35  to  45c  per 
doz.  The  best  refrigerator  eggs  have  been 
moving  out  at  33  to  35c  per  doz.  Dealers 
having  many  cold  storage  eggs  on  hand  do 
not  seem  to  be  in  an  enviable  position. 
Government  reports  for  Nov.  1  showed 
that  there  were  more  eggs  in  storage  than 
a  year  ago,  last  year’s  holdings  being 
larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  storage  eggs  in  the  four  large 
cities.  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago,  for  the  first  half  of  Novem¬ 
ber  was  not  as  large  as  for  the  same 
period  in  1922.  However,  a  comparison 
of  storage  figures  for  Philadelphia  for  the 
first  half  of  November  show  holdings  to 
be  smaller  in  that  city  than  a  year  ago 
by  about  12.000  cases. 

Really  fancy  live  poultry  has  been  hold¬ 
ing  fairly  steady,  but  with  plenty  of 
stock  coming  in  which  could  be  classed 
only  as  “ordinary”  or  “common.”  the 
market  has  been  inclined  to  be  weak,  and 
price  ranges  were  wide.  Colored  fancy 
fowl  was  quoted  most  of  the  week  at  25 
to  27c,  medium  averaging  about  16c,  and 
poor  selling  as  low  as  12c  per  lb.  Best 
Spring  chickens  seldom  brought  over  20 
to  22c.  while  medium  colored  stock  and 
best  White  Leghorns  sold  for  about  17c. 
Roosters  averaged  about  15c  and  live  tur¬ 
keys  ranged  at  40  to  45c  per  lb.  Offem 
ings  of  geese  were  too  heavy  for  the  de¬ 
mand  and  prices  declined  to  20  to  25e 
per  lb.  Dressed  poultry  supplies  have 
been  heavy  and  considerable  quantities 
were  put  away  for  future  use,  the  total 
increase  in  storage  holdings  for  the  first 
half  of  November  amounting  to  about 
270.000  lbs.  The  market  on  the  average 
run  of  fowl  eased  off.  but  colored  fancy 
heavy  fowl  was  steadily  held  at  29c.  small 
fowl  ranging  from  15  to  20c.  Broiling 
size  chickens  brought  up  to  J56c,  and 
heavy  chickens  ranged  from  27  to  31c. 


Turkey  prices  dropped  about  3c  per  lb. 
during  the  week,  to  50  to  52c,  with  some 
indication  of  going  even  lower. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  has  been  very  quiet 
and  plenty  of  hay  was  offered  at  the 
prevailing  prices.  No.  1  Timothy  brought 
$28,50  a  ton.  .and  best  light  clover  mixed 
about  50c  a  ton  less,  with  medium  clover 
mixed  bringing  $26.  There  was  no  change 
in  straight  rye  straw,  $22  a  ton  prevail¬ 
ing.  Wheat  and  oat  straw  is  a  little 
higher  than  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago,  best 
bringing  $17  a  ton.  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 


JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  24c;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  30c;  veal  cutlets, 
lb..  40c- ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  wood¬ 
chuck.  lb.,  30c;  rabbits,  lb.,  35c;  eels, 
dressed,  lb.,  28c;  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  $4; 
milch  goats,  each,  $25. 

Live  poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  30c ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 
ducks,  lb..  30c;  broilers,  lb..  30c. 

Dressed  poultry — Chickens,  light,  o5c  ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  35c:  geese,  35c;  ducks, 
lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  72c ;  duck  eggs, 
82c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim  milk,  qt..  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  goats 
milk,  bottle,  25c;  creamery  butter,  fancy 
prints,  lb..  53c ;  best  dairy,  lb.,  50c ; 
cheese,  cream,  lb.,  32c;  cottage  cheese, 

lb.,  5c.  „  ,  .  .  , 

Apples,  bu..  $1  to  $1.75;  selected,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  grapes,  lb.,  10c;  pea's, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  shell  beans,  qt.,  10c; 
drv  beans,  lb.,  8c;  beets,  bunch,  5c; 
bushel,  $1.40;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  carrots, 
lb..  5c;  bushel,  $1.25;  cauliflower,  lb., 
8c;  celery,  3  bunches,  25c;  citron,  lb.. 
10c ;  green  peppers,  doz  .  25c ;  kale,  peck, 
20c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ;  Boston,  head,  It  c ; 
onions,  lb..  6c ;  per  bu..  $2.75 ;  onions, 
pickling,  qt.,  12c;  parsnips,  lb..  5c;  po¬ 
tatoes,  peck,  30c;  bushel,  $l.lo;  pump¬ 
kins,  each,  10  to  15c;  radishes,  bunch, 
5c ;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c ;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb..  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt..  15c; 
Swiss  chard,  lb..  10c;  tomatoes,  lb„  8c; 
turnips,  bunch,  5c;  bushel.  80c. 

Sweet  cider,  gal..  40c  ;  bread,  loaf,  5c ; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  clover  honey, 
card.  23c;  strained  honey,  lb.,  18c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  popcorn  shelled,  3 
lbs.,  25c;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  ^  walnuts, 
qt.,  15c;  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c;  sweet 
potatoes,  8  lbs.,  25c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  13c ;  heavy,  lb.,  10c ; 
veal,  lb.,  14c;  mutton,  lb.,  18  to  20c; 
lamb.  lb..  30  to  32c ;  beef,  lb.,  8  to  14c. 

T five  poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  -0  to  -5c ; 
chickens,  lb..  20  to  25c;  fowls,  lb.,  20  to 
25c;  geese,  lb.,  30c:_guinea  hens,  eacb, 
75c;  pigeons,  pair,  75c. 

Dressed  poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  40  to  4oc , 
chickens,  lb..  30  to  40c;  fowls,  lb.,  30  to 
40c ;  geese,  lb..  40  to  50c. 

Butter,  lb..  60  to  65c;  eggs,  SO  to  95c, 
duck  eggs,  90c  to  $1 ;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 

35  to  40c.  ..  _ 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2;  grapes,  lb..  5 
to  7  ;  pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50:  beans,  bu., 
$3.50  to  $7.50 ;  beets,  85c  to  $1 ;  cabbage, 
doz..  50  to  75c;  carrots,  bu.,  65  to  0 5c ; 
celerv,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  <  5c ;  endyve, 
doz. ‘heads,  50  to  70c;  garlic,  lb.,  10c; 
honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c;  per  cap,  25  to  30c; 
lettuce.  Boston,  doz.,  40  to  50c ;  leaf,  per 
head.  5c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.65  to  $2;  pars- 
lev.  doz.  bunches,  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  potatoes,  bu..  90c  to  $1.10; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c ;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  75c ;  turnips,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  head.  10  to  15c;  crate,  <5c  to 
$1.50;  pumpkins,  each  10  to  20c;  Vv  in¬ 
ter  squash,  crate,  75c  to  $1;  . lb.,  2c. 

Hay.  No.  1.  ton.  $20;  No.  2,  $15; 
straw!  ton.  $14  to  $17;  wheat,  bu.,  $1 ; 
oats.  bu..  60c;  corn,  95c. 


ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  14  to  18c ; 
forequarters,  lb..  14  to  16c ;  hindquarters, 
lb  19  to  20c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb., 
11  to  12c;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
17  to  19c;  mutton,  lb.,  9  to  12c;  veal, 
lb.,  19  to  20c. 

Live  poultry — Broilers,  lb..  18  to  23c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  17  to  23c;  stags,  lb.,  12  to 
15c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  12c;  guinea  fowl, 
each.  30  to  50c ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c ; 
ducks,  lb..  18  to  21c;  geese,  lb..  18  to 
21c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  rabbits,  live, 
eggs.  75  to  85c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c; 
eggs,  50  to  60c. 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
Gravenstein.  bu..  $2;  Greenings,  bu..  $1 
to  $1.10;  Twenty  Ounce,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  King.  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Russets,  bu..  $1 
to  $1.15;  grapes.  14-qt.  basket,  $1.10  to 
$1.15  ;  pears,  Keiffer,  50  to  60c ;  quinces, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  chestnuts,  lb.,  30c. 

Beets,  bu.,  80  to  90c;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  50  to  60c ;  per  100  heads.  $4.50 
to  $5 ;  cabbage,  red.  doz.,  ,90c  to  $1 :  do¬ 
mestic.  ton.  $12  to  $15;  carrots,  bu.,  60c; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1.50: 
celery,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  endive,  doz.,  20 
to  25c;  horseradish,  lb..  10  to  12c;  let¬ 
tuce,  doz.  heads,  25  to  35c ;  Boston,  crate, 


$1.25  to  $1.50  ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.60 
to  $1.65  ;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz., 
bunches,  20  to  25c;  potatoes,  bu.,  85  to 
90c  ;  pumpkins,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  romaine, 
doz.  heads,  25  to  30c ;  radishes,  market 
basket,  50  to  65c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  75  to 
80c ;  spinach,  bu.,  65  to  75c ;  squash, 
Hubbard,  lb.,  2c;  turnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  35  to 
40c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $6  to  $6.25 ;  white  marrow,  $8 
to  $8.50 ;  red  kidney,  $6  to  $6.25 ;  white 
kidney,  $7  to  $7.50;  pea,  $4.75;  medium, 
$4.75;  yellow  eye,  $5.50;  imperials,  $6. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  6c ;  No.  2,  5c ; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  6c;  No.  2,  5c; 
bulls  and  stags,  5c;  horse  hides,  each, 
$2  to  $3 ;  sheep,  each,  50c  to  $1.50 ; 
calf,  No.  1.  13c ;  No.  2,  12c ;  lambs,  50c 
to  $1.50;  shearlings,  25  to  75c;  wool,  lb., 
40c  ;  unwashed  medium,  40c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  corn,  bu., 
$1.10  to  $1.12  ;  oats,  52c ;  rye,  80  to  85c ; 
hay,  No.  1,  Timothy,  $23  ;  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa.  $18  to  $20 ;  mixed  hay,  ton,  $18 
to  $20 ;  oat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ;  wheat 
straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ;  rye  straw,  ton. 
$20. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 


November  22,  1923. 

MILK 


Nov.  12,  milk  prices  were  announced 
•as  follows:  League  Pool.  Class  1,  $2.80; 
Class  2 A.  $2.05;  Class  2B,  $2.40;  Class 
2C,  $2.35 ;  Class  3.  $2.20. 

Non-pool  flat  price,  $2.55. 

Sheffield  Farms,  flat  price,  $2.58. 
Under  the  flat  price  the  buyer  takes  all 
the  milk  produced  and  the  quotation  is 
for  3  per  cent  milk  at  the  200-mile  zone. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.53 

@$0.54 

Good  to  choice . 

.48 

@ 

.52 

Lower  grades . 

.41 

@ 

.43 

Dairy,  best . 

.52 

@ 

•52i/2 

Common  to  good  .  .  . . 

.40 

@ 

.48 

Packing  stock  . 

.28 

@ 

.32 

Danish  . . 

.51 

@ 

.52 

Argentine  . 

.41 

@ 

.43 

Siberian  . 

.39 

@ 

.42 

Canadian  . 

.48 

@ 

•51i/2 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  specials  .  . . 

$0.27 

@$0.28 

Average  run  . 

.25 

@ 

.261/2 

Skims  . 

.10 

@ 

.19 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy  .  .  .  .  $0.S5@$0.86 

Medium  to  good  . . 60@  .80 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  .  .76(0}  .77 

Gathered,  best . 65@  .67 

Common  to  good . 35  @  .52 

Storage,  best  . 42@  .45 

Common  to  good . 30@  .40 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20@$0.27 

Chickens  . 22  @  .28 

Roosters  . 13@  .14 

Ducks  . 24  @  .30 

Geese  . 20(g)  .24 

Turkeys  . 40  @  .42 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring  . $0.44@$0.50 

Old.  best  . 34 @  .38 

Common  to  good . 30@  .33 

Chickens,  best  . 41@  .42 

Fair  to  good . 33 @  .40 

Fowls  . 16@ 

Roosters  . 15@  .19 

Ducks  . 25  @  .30 

Geese  . 25  @  .29 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.  doz...  8.50@10.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  6.75 @  8.00 

6  to  S  lbs.  _ 3.00@  6.50 

Spring  guineas,  pair .  1.00@  1.60 


FRUIT 

Apples — McIntosh,  bbl . $4.00 @$9.00 


Greening  .  2.50@  6.50 

Baldwin  .  2.00@  5.00 

Spy  .  3.00@  5.00 

Wealthy  .  2.50@  5.00 

Winter  Banana  .  2.50@  4.00 

King  .  3.00@  4.50 

Twenty  Ounce .  3.00@  5.50 

Delicious  .  2.00@  5.00 

Jonathan  .  2.00@  4.00 

Wolf  River  .  2.50@  5.00 

Grimes  .  2.00@  3.00 

York  .  2.00@  4.25 

Blush  .  2.50@  4.50 

rears— Seckel.  bbl .  5.00@10.00 

Kieffer,  bbl . 1.50@  5.50 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket . 80@  1.15 

8-till  crate  .  1.25@  1.50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 7.00@  9.00 

Half  bbl.  box .  3.50(g)  4.50 

Crabapples,  bu .  1.50(g)  5.00 

Kumquats.  qt . 15@  20 

Quinces,  bbl . 4.00@  5.00 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu . $1.25@$1.50 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Cabbage,  bbl . 1.00@  1.25 

100-lb.  bag . 85 @  1.10 

Ton  . 10.00@12.00 

Kale,  bbl . 75@  1.25 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Eggplant,  bu . 4.00@  5.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 75@  4.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2.00@  3.00 

Peppers,  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

r^nliflower.  bbl . 4.00@10.00 

Padishes.  100  bunches .  1.25@  2.00 

Spinach,  bu . 75@  1,00 


Peas,  So.,  bu.  Dasket . 4.00@  9.00 

Squash,  bbl .  2.00@  2.25 

String  beans,  bu . 2.00@  7.00 

Tomatoes,  30-lb.  crate  .  3.00@  3.50 

Turnips,  bbl.  .  1.25  @  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 3.50@  5.00 

Watercress,  100  bunches  . . .  3.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 15@  .28 

Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts.  1.0O@  1.75 


IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— Timothy,  No.  1  . .  .$29.00@$30.00 
No.  2  .  26.00  @  28.00 


No.  3  .  24.00@  25.00 

Straw — Rye  .  22.00@  23.00 

POTATOES 

Jersey,  100-lb.  bag  . $1.40@$1.50 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack  .  2.60@  2.85 

Long  Island,  150  lbs.  .  3.50@  3.75 

State,  150  lbs .  2.40@  2.60 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 3.50@  3.75 

COUNTRY -DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves— Choice  . . $0.17@$0.18 

Good  to  prime . 12@  .16 

Grassers  . 07  @  .10 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each .  8.00@12.00 

Pigs,  40-80  lbs . 10@  .12 

Heavier  . 08@  .10 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.75@$8.75 

Bulls  .  4.0.0@  4.50 

Cows  .  1.25@  2.25 

Calves,  best  . 13.00@13.o0 

Lower  grades  .  5.00@  9.50 

Sheep  . .  4.00@  6.00 

Lambs  . 13.00@13.50 

Hogs  .  6.50@  7.75 


Retail  Prices  at 

Milk — Grade  A,  bottled 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  pt. 
Grade  B.  loose,  qt.  . 
Certified,  qt  . 

New 

qt. 

York 

. $0.18 

. 15 

. 10 

. 11 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  x/%  pt. 

•  •  • 

.29 

Butter,  best  . 

$0.62@ 

.64 

Cheese  . 

.... 

.34  @ 

.38 

Eggs,  best,  doz.  . 

.  .  .  . 

.90@ 

.92 

Gathered  . 

.  .  .  . 

.50@ 

.65 

Fowls  . 

.35  @ 

.45 

Chickens,  lb . 

.45@ 

.50 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.50@ 

.55 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.  .  .  . 

.03  @ 

.04 

Onions,  lb . 

.05  @ 

.10 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.10@ 

.15 

Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

APPLES  AND  POTATOES  IN  HEAVY  SUP¬ 
PLY  ;  EAST  IN  FAVORABLE  POSITION  ; 
WASTEFUL  EXPENSE;  HOW  NEW  YORK 
MAY  CUP  DOWN  ITS  MARKETING  COSTS. 
The  Northwestern  apple  crop  has  been 
showing  better  month  by  month,  while 
New  York,  the  leading  Eastern  apple 
State,  is  below  early  expectations.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  price  outlook  is  relatively 
better  for  Eastern  holders.  Right  now, 
best  Eastern  apples  are  selling  at  about 
the  same  price  as  Western,  so  far  as  the 
grades  and  varieties  of  the  two  sections 
can  be  compared.  Eastern  crops  probab¬ 
ly  net  more  to  the  growers.  Higher 
freights  are  bearing  hard  on  Western 
shippers  of  all  kinds  of  produce.  Finally, 
the  East  may  regain  some  of  the  markets 
held  by  the  West,  but  by  that  time  trie 
West  will  have  cities  enough  to  use  most 
of  its  own  produce. 

MAINE’S  GOOD  CROPS 
With  the  combination  of  luck  and  skill. 
Maine  leads  them  all  average  combined 
yield  per  acre  of  all  crops.  At  the  op¬ 
position  corner  of  the  country  is  Wash¬ 
ington,  with  yields  nearly  as  good  as 
those  of  the  Pine  Tree  State.  The  whole 
country  is  a  little  below  average  yield  of 
recent  years,  but  30  States  are  above. 
Those  below  average  are  mostly  in  the 
South  and  West  where  drought  and  in¬ 
sects  made  more  trouble  than  usual  and 
rather  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Total  production  in  the  United 
States  is  a  little  less  than  last  season, 
but  prices  are  21  per  cent  higher.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  average  farmer  has  consider¬ 
able  to  make  him  thankful  this  year. 

MORE  EASTERN  POTATOES 
The  potato  States  have  shown  bigger 
yields  month  by  month,  thus  lessening  the 
early  hope  of  good  prices.  Northeastern 
producers  are  in  best  position,  with  mar¬ 
kets  near  and  a  large  yield  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  The  improvement  in  the  probable 
yield  reported  during  October  and  No¬ 
vember  was  mostly  in  Maine,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  Maine  tops  the  list 
with  270  bu.  per  acre  and  quality  99  per 
cent.  Most  Western  States,  not  using 
irrigation,  have  less  than  100  bu.  per 
acre,  with  quality  somewhat  rough.  Maine 
has  a  favorable  chance  to  test  its  new 
method  of  co-operative  marketing,  which 
will  apply  to  the  greater  part  of  its  cron 
this  season,  if  plans  announced  earlier  in 
the  season  turn  out  as  expected. 

While  co-operative  methods  may  help 
in  the  country  end  of  the  market,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  needless 
cost  of  marketing  is  at  the  city  end.  It 
is  not  all  due  to  the  wholesale  middlemen 
nor  even  to  the  retailers,  but  much  of  it 
is  a  result  of  clumsy  methods  of  handling. 
Some  parts  of  the  cost  may  never  be  cut 
down  much  until  consumers  themselves 
co-operate  and  do  more  of  their  own 
(Continued  on  Page  1480) 
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Hurt? 


FOR  forty  years  the 
pain  of  bruises,  cuts, 
sprains,  strains, 
burns,  backache,  sore 
throat,  colds,  mus¬ 
cular  and  inflamma¬ 
tory  rheumatism, 
sciatica  and  lumbago 
have  been  quickly  re¬ 
lieved  by  Gombault’s 
Balsam. 

The  standard  household  remedy.  Heal¬ 
ing,  antiseptic,  safe  to  use  on  the  most 
tender  skin .  $  1 .50  per  bottle  at  druggists 
or  direct  upon  receipt  of  price.  A  little 
kills  a  lot  of  pain.  The  Lawrence- 
Williams  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 

BALSAM 

The  Imported  Liniment 

HEALING  and  ANTISEPTIC 


Highest  Quality— Longest  Wearing 
Work  Shoe  Made 

M  K  (I  1  Chocolate  brown  up* 

•1.9  U  [  pers  of  heavy  chrome 

re-tanned  leather,  pli¬ 
able,  water-resisting. 
Two  insoles  of  oak  tan 
sole  leather,  heavy  out- 
soles  of  toughest  fibre. 
Outwears  leather  two  to 
one.  Easily  resoled.  Rubber 
heel.  Many  customers  wear 
them  for  two  years  and  longer. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  For 
medium  width  order  London  Last.  Order 
"Munson  Last  for  extra  broad  toes.  State  size 
and  last  and  pay  postman  only  $4-50  plus 
postage  for  style  C.  J.  illustrated.  To  save 
cost  of  postage,  send  $4.50  with  your  order 
and  shoes  will  be  sent  prepaid.  If  shoes  are  not 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  return  shoes  un¬ 
worn  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  imme¬ 
diately.  Guaranteed  by 

RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY 

Dept.  19  683  Atlantic  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 


Nature  Notes 


The  weather  is  with  you  in  this  favored 
land  of  mild  open  winters  and  long  growing 
seasons,  with  no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold. 

No  long  hard  winters;  no  raging  blizzards 
to  keep  you  shut  in  for  days  at  a  time.  No 
early  frosts  to  ruin  your  crops. 

Southern  Maryland  Summers  are  long, 
but  no  warmer  than  those  you  now  ex¬ 
perience.  The  mild  winters  make  stock- 
raising  very  profitable,  as  little  shelter  is 
needed.  Five  cuttings  of  alfalfa  possible 
in  one  year.  Big  money  in  intensive 
farming  of  few  acres,  in  fruits,  truck, 
tobacco;  hundreds  of  dollars  per  acre 
profit;  sell  your  crops  on  the  farm. 
14,000,000  consumers  within  300  miles  of 
your  farm.  Send  for  the  whole  story. 

Southern  Maryland  Immigration 

Commission,  College  Park,  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Moles  Eat  Potatoes 

On  page  1332  D.  S.  Redner  gives  his 
experience  of  moles  eating  potatoes  in  the 
rows.  For  many  years  my  fate  was  to 
suffer  as  he  did  from  same  cause.  Some 
years  ago  I  had  two  barrels  of  potatoes 
in  a  dark  corner  of  my  cellar.  I  had  not 
looked  at  them  for  some  time ;  when  I  did 
I  found  all  the  potatoes  on  top  each  bar¬ 
rel  chewed,  much  as  cats  do  many  pieces 
on  ground.  I  set  a  rat-trap  baited  with  a 
piece  of  potato.  The  next  morning  I 
found  a  full-sized  mole  dead  in  trap.  Set¬ 
ting  it  again  with  same  bait,  the  following 
morning  I  found  another,  larger  mole. 
The  potatoes  were  not  again  molested. 

New  York.  JOHN  b.  day. 


Invites  you  to 
winter  here.  Live  out¬ 
doors.  Wonderful  orange 
groves,  vegetable  gardens, 
tropical  scenery.  Strawberries 
Christmas  to  June.  Fruits  and 
flowers  in  profusion.  Motor, 
fish,  hunt,  go  boating  on  lakes, 
rivers,  Tampa  Bay  or  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Health-restoring  balmy 
weather.  Splendid  business  and 
investment  opportunities.  Liv¬ 
ing  costs  reasonable.  Come. 
You  will  live  longer  and  enjoy 
life  more.  Write  for  literature. 

L.  K.  YOUNG,  Board  of  Trade 
Tampa,  Florida 


TRigs  of 
All  Sizes 
For  All  Uses 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

You  muBt  spray  to  get  fine  fruits,  vegetables,  shrub¬ 
bery,  flowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  High-power  Orchard  Riga,  Red  Jacket  and  Yel¬ 
low  Jacket  Traction  Potato  Sprayers.  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  Sprayers,  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 

An  OSPRAYMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  today 
cFTJTrvR  VC//  WIG  for  late  catalog.  Don't 
I  rrAOTR  buy  any  sprayer  till 

LhArr.ii  \w  comes.  Local  deal- 
Power  Orchard  “  ers  at  many  points. 
Sprayer  Address 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Dept-  2  -  -  Elmira,  N.  V 


Moles  Do  Eat  Corn 


Considerable  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  mole  lately,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
I  admire  the  candid  talk  of  the  professor 
who  admitted  that  he  was  “mistaken  in 
his  younger  days,”  as  to  the  eating  of 
grain  by  the  moles.  For  40  years  I  and 
a  certain  professor  have  been  fighting 
(figuratively  on  this  question  of  moles 
eating  planted  corn,  the  professor  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  corn  must  have  been  taken 
by  rats  or  mice  that  followed  in  the  runs 
of  the  moles.  “For,”  he  said,  “moles 
never  touch  corn,  in  captivity,  starving 
to  death  before  eating  it.” 

But  a  dozen  or  so  years  ago  this  pro¬ 
fessor  wrote  me  that  very  unexpectedly 
he  had  found  that  moles  did  sometimes 
eat  corn,  and  I  deduced  from  this  that  it 
was  when  the  grain  had  been  partially 
softened  by  sprouting.  I  answered  the 
professor’s  admission  by  saying  that 
“hundreds  of  boys  who  had  replanted 
corn  taken  by  the  moles  were  ahead  of 
him  in  the  discovery.”  This  was  rubbing 
it  in  almost  too  much. 

I  think  that  in  places  the  mole  is 
very  useful  to  man,  by  destroying  the 
May  beetle  and  its  larvae,  the  white  grubs 
that  sometimes  kill  Blue-grass  sod.  So, 
while  I  fight  them  in  the  lawn,  garden, 
strawberry  plot  and  newly  planted  corn¬ 
field,  I  leave  them  to  help  me  in  or¬ 
chards,  vineyards,  pastures  and  many 
other  places.  I  have  seen  as  much  as  a 
quart  of  May  beetles’  legs  and  wings  in 
one  deposit  in  moles’  runs. 

Flow  do  I  kill  them?  Easy  enough; 
mole  traps  are  too  slow.  Take  a  gen¬ 
erous  slice  of  beefsteak,  sp'read  strychnine 
one  one  side,  cut  in  bits  %  in.  square, 
punch  holes  in  the  mole  runs  With  a  cane, 
drop  a  piece  of  the  meat  in  and  cover 
with  a  clod.  Pocket  gophers  may  be  erad¬ 
icated  by  plugging  a  small  potato  with  a 
penknife,  inserting  strychnine  and  re¬ 
placing  plug.  Then  dig  near  the  mound 
to  the  open  holes,  roll  in  a  potato  and 
cover  up.  This  is  best  done  in  the  Fall 
and  before  Spring  the  gophers  are  miss¬ 
ing. 

I  am  at  variance  also  with  the  pro¬ 
fessors  in  the  matter  of  bees  opening 
grapes.  They  do  it  by  labial  attrition, 
rather  than  by  puncture.  It  occurs  only 
occasionally  and  is  not  a  usual  habit. 
Sometimes,  you  know,  a  pig  will  suck  a 
cow,  and  a  rooster  may  take  the  place  of 
a  hen  in  sitting  on  eggs. 

Illinois.  BENJ.  BUCKMAN. 


Is  the  Pocket  Gopher  Back  East? 

I  have  just  been  reading  Mr.  Redner’s 
letter  telling  about  moles  eating  potatoes. 
Is  he  sure  the  animal  that  he  describes 
is  a  mole?  What  little  description  he 
gives  fits  exactly  the  description  of  the 
pocket  gopher,  the  great  Alfalfa  pest  of 
the  West.  If  pocket  gophers  have  really 
got  a  start  in  New  York,  fight  and  ex¬ 
terminate  them  if  possible,  for  they  are 
very  destructive  in  orchards,  gardens  and 
Alfalfa  fields.  I  could  tell  you  stories  I 
know  to  be  absolutely  true  of  damage 
wrought  by  them  in  the  Middle  West  that 
you  probably  could  not  believe,  they 
sound  so  exaggerated.  * 

Here  are  a  few  characteristics  by  which 
you  may  identify  them  if  present:  Short, 
thick-set,  with  very  heavy  strong  front 
feet,  front  legs,  neck  and  shoulders.  Head 
shaped  like  a  pig’s,  with  small,  near-sight¬ 
ed  eyes.  Two  front  teeth  on  lower  jaw, 
long,  curved  and  very  strong.  Usually 
lives  and  travels  alone,  and  almost  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  a  fight  when  caught  in  the 
onen.  Snorts  and  throws  head  up  much 
like  a  hog.  Color,  brown,  wfith  some¬ 
times  a  patch  of  white.  Throws  up  a 
sei’ies  or  string  of  mounds,  each  contain¬ 
ing  from  a  gallon  to  a  barrel  of  earth. 
Seldom  a  visible  entrance  to  burrow  or 
mound.  Weight  up  to  a  pound.  They 
are  very  fond  of  roots  of  many  kinds, 
especially  Alfalfa,  sweet  potatoes,  white 
potatoes.  Sweet  clover,  apple,  cherry, 
etc.  Will  store  large  quantities  of  roots 
and  grain  underground  for  Winter  ra¬ 
tions.  J.  h.  tullis. 


Getting  Rid  of  Flying  Squirrels 

I  would  like  to  know  some  way  of  get¬ 
ting  flying  squirrels  out  of  the  house. 
Can  any  reader  make  a  suggestion? 

New  York.  L.  G. 


“What  profession  is  your  boy  Josh  go¬ 
ing  to  select?”  “I’m  going  to  educate  him 
to  be  a  lawyer.”  replied  Farmer  Corntos- 
sel.  “He’s  naturally  argumentative  an’ 
bent  on  mixin’  into  other  people’s 
troubles,  an’  he  might  jes’  as  well  get 
paid  fur  his  time.” — Washington  Star. 


As  your  foot  leaves  the 
ground — ankle,  instep 
and  toe  are  bent  in  ac¬ 
tion.  A  boot  has  no  lac¬ 
ing  in  front,  like  a  shoe, 
to  give  as  you  walk.  The 
entire  strain  must  be 
taken  by  the  rubber  itself. 


In  a  fraction  of  a 
second  your  whole 
weight  shifts  to  the 
ball  of  your  foot — a 
strain  that  tests  not 
only  the  rubber  itself 
but  the  construction 
of  the  entire  sole. 


First,  150  to  200 
pounds  of  weight  comes 
down  hard  on  the  edge 
of  your  heel.  Only  the 
strongest  reinforcements 
at  the  heel  can  stand 
the  continued  repetition 
of  this  blow . 


Every  step  you  take 

Here’s  what  happens  to  your  boots 


Every  step  you  take  your  boots  meet  two 
kinds  of  strain. 

Kicking  around  the  barnyard — plough¬ 
ing  through  mud  and  slush — that’s  the 
kind  of  wear  it  takes  rugged  strength 
to  stand  up  against. 

Bending  and  wrinkling  with  every  move¬ 
ment  a  thousand  times  a  day — that’s  a 
strain  that  demands  flexibility! 

And  that’s  why  into  “U.  S.”  Boots  is 
put  rubber  as  live  and  tough  as  an 
elastic  band. 

Cut  a  strip  of  rubber  from  a  “U.  S.” 
Boot — and  you’d  find  it  would  stretch 
more  than  five  times  its  length  without 
breaking!  This  rubber  has  the  flexibility 
to  stand  constant  bending.  It  s  tays  tough 
and  pliable — resists  strains  and  prevents 
breaking. 

Anchored  in  this  solid  rubber  is  layer 
on  layer  of  tough  fabric  reinforcements. 
In  the  places  where  the  hard  wear  comes 
there  are  from  7  to  11  separate  plies  of 
rubber  and  fabric  in  “U.  S.”  Boots. 

Reinforcements  that  give  rugged 
strength — rubber  that  stays  tough  and  re¬ 
sisting — these  are  the  reasons  why  “  U.  S.” 
Boots  mean  longer  wear  and  better  service. 


Other  “U.S.”  Footwear 


“U.S.”  Boots,  built  so  strongly  they’re  fa¬ 
mous  wherever  boots  are  worn — Rubbers 
and  Arctics  all  styles  and  sizes  for  the 
whole  family — “U.  S.”  Bootees,  the  all¬ 
rubber  lace  shoes  for  spring  and  fall  use — 
every  kind  of  rubber  footwear  is  included 
in  the  big  “U.S.”  line.  Look  for  the  “U.S.” 
Trademark. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Rugged  strength — tough, 
elastic  rubber — the  two 
big  reason  why  “U.  S.’* 

Boots  give  longer  wear . 


Trade  Mark 


U.  s:  Boots 
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Part  II 

There  was  no  light  at  the  front  of  the 
big  house,  but  I  knew  the  habits  of  the 
inmates,  so  I  walked  around  to  the  back 
kitchen.  As  I  stepped  on  the  porch  two 
great  dogs  sprang  to  their  feet  with  fierce 
growling,  but  they  knew  me,  and  at  a 
word  their  hair  smoothed  down  and  their 
tails  went  wagging.  There  was  a  kero¬ 
sene  lamp  on  the  table,  and  by  its  light 
Deacon  Porter  was  picking  a  chicken.  I 
remember  that  it  was  a  Light  Brahma, 
•from  the  fringe  of  black  feathers  hang¬ 
ing  like  lace  around  its  neck.  The  deacon 
explained  that  his  housekeeper  had  gone 
to  see  one  of  her  children,  and  left  him 
alone  for  the  holiday. 

“Got  to  celebrate  Thanksgiving.”  he 
said,  “and  can’t  do  it  without  poultry.” 

If  my  cynical  friend  could  have  seen 
and  heard  that  how  it  would  have 
strengthened  his  argument  that  these 
purebred  Yankees  are  bluffers  over 
Thanksgiving.  For  Deacon  Porter’s  pedi¬ 
gree  was  as  blue  as  the  famous  blue  laws. 
One  of  his  ancestors  fought  in  the  great 
swamp  fight  over  in  Rhode  Island  on 
that  terrible  December  day  when  those 
Yankees  broke  the  power  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts.  The  red  men  did  not  call  them 
bluffers,  at  least.  The  old  man  picked 
away  with  his  clumsy  fingers,  but  he 
could  not  see  all  the  pinfeathers,  even 
with  his  glasses. 

“Here,  boy,”  he  said,  “your  fingers  are 
limber — pick  this  chicken  and  I’ll  make 
you  a  present !” 

In  those  days,  when  the  boy  picked  a 
chicken  he  was  expected  to  use  a  bag  to 
keep  his  clothes  clean.  So  the  old  man 
brought  out  a  grain  bag  and  I  stepped 
into  it.  The  opening  was  brought  up  and 
pinned  over  my  shoulders,  with  my  hands 
free  to  pick.  An  old  sheet  was  put  on  the 
floor  to  catch  the  feathers,  and  I  soon  had 
that  bird  completely  undressed.  Then  the 
old  man  went  into  the  pantry  where  Mrs. 
Leonard  had  left  her  Thanksgiving  cheer 
and  brought  out  three  doughnuts  and  a 
piece  of  mince  pie.  This  was  my  present 
— a  most  acceptable  one  for  me.  I  stuffed 
the  doughnuts  into  my  pocket  and  had 
taken  one  big  bite  from  the  pie  when  the 
two  dogs  suddenly  sprang  to  their  feet, 
growling  like  furry  and  pawing  at  the 
door.  The  old  man  turned  down  his  lamp 
and  took  a  double-barreled  shotgun  from 
behind  the  stove.  As  he  opened  the  door 
the  older  dog  dashed  out  into  the  dark¬ 
ness.  At  the  old  man’s  command  I  held 
the  puppy  back.  The  old  man  stepped 
outside  and  raised  his  gun. 

“Get  out  or  I’ll  fire,”  he  said. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  We 
heard  the  old  dog  growling  down  by  the 
road — then  suddenly  he  gave  a  yelp  or 
whine  and  came  running  back  to  the  dim 
light,  capering  and  wagging  his  tail.  We 
could  not  make  him  go  out  again.  He 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  tell  us  something. 
And  down  by  the  road  I  was  sure  that  I 
saw  two  shades  or  shadows  disappearing 
under  the  big  elm  by  the  gate.  That  was 
all ;  we  heard  nothing  more.  The  other 
night  our  supposed  robbers  came  with 
bright  lanterns,  but  these  silent  and  shad¬ 
owy  intruders  passed  out  of  sight. 

“Take  Dick,  to  see  you  home,”  said 
Deacon  Porter,  and  so  I  went  along  the 
dark  road  with  my  hand  on  the  collar  of 
old  Dick,  and  it  was  a  comfort  to  think 
as  I  chewed  my  doughnuts  of  those  great 
white  teeth  close  to  my  hand.  Nothing 
happened,  and  at  our  gate  the  old  dog 
turned  and  quietly  trotted  back  home,  to 
assume  new  responsibilities  as  village  po¬ 
liceman.  My  uncle  was  nodding  in  his 
chair  as  I  came  in,  but  at  my  story  he  lit 
his  lantern  and  we  went  through  the  barn 
to  see  that  all  was  right.  We  nailed  up 
a  couple  of  doors  where  there  were  no 
locks,  and  then  went  into  bed,  where  the 
fragrant  odor  of  cranberry  sauce  and 
mince  pie  wafted  us  away  to  the  spice 
islands  of  bliss. 

*  *  *  #  sj: 

Thanksgiving  Day  came  as  it  often 
does— gray  and  chilly  and  gloomy.  As 
I  filled  my  wood  box  I  saw  two  hungry 
crows  flying  slowly  up  from  the  swamp. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  depress¬ 
ing  than  a  hungry  crow  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.  My  aunt  ran  out  of  brown  sugar, 
and  I  was  sent  over  to  see  if  Mrs.  Iloxie 
could  lend  us  a  little.  Out  in  front  of 
his  house  stood  Captain  Hoxie  talking 
with  a  woman  who  stood  on  the  road 
holding  a  little  boy  by  the  hand.  On 
board  his  fishing  smack,  sailing  out  of 
Gloucester,  Captain  Hoxie  was  a  full 
man.  but  on  land  his  wife  and  his  na¬ 
tural  dislike  of  farming  seemed  to  cut 
his  manhood  in  two.  Yet  somehow  I 
had  always  felt  that  if  you  gave  him  op¬ 
portunity  the  Captain  would  rise  up  to 
great  things,  and  sure  enough  this 
Thanksgiving  was  to  give  him  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  woman  was  talking : 

“Oh,  Captain  Hoxie.  will  you  go  up 
to  father’s  with  me?  Will  died  a  month 
ago  and  here’s  little  Peter.  I’ve  come 
back  to  see  father.  I  went  up  last  night 
after  dark,  but  father  took  his  gun  and 
set  old  Dick  on  us,  but  Dick  knew  me. 

I  walked  to  the  center  and  slept  at  the 
tavern.  Now  it’s  Thanksgiving  and  I 
want  to  see  father.” 

The  Captain  smoked  his  pipe  for  a 
moment,  and  glanced  around  to  see  if  his 
wife  was  in  sight.  He  sent  a  puff  of 


smoke  from  one  side  of  his  mouth  and 
spoke  through  the  other. 

“Will  leave  any  means?” 

“Yes,  he  was  quite  well  off!” 

“You  got  it?  So’s  you  won’t  be  no  in¬ 
cumbrance?” 

“Yres,  we  have  enough  to  provide  for 
us  but  I  want  to  see  father!” 

“Well,  I'll  set  sail  and  convey  ye  up — 
let  the  boy  come  too — the  deacon  thinks 
he’s  smart !” 

So  we  marched  up  the  road,  the  Cap’n 
rolling  like  a  true  saijorman.  I  proud 
as  a  peacock  to  learn  that  the  deacon 
thought  I  was  “smart.”  Little  Peter 
took  hold  of  my  hand  and  trotted  along. 
We  walked  right  into  the  yard  and 
around  behind  the  house.  Deacon  Porter 
was  cleaning  up  his  kitchen — he  had  the 
housekeeper’s  apron  tied  around  his  neck, 
and  a  broom  in  his  hand — not  at  all  the 
picture  of  a  substantial  New  England 
farmer.  Old  Dick  jumped  up  from  the 
porch  and  ran  to  Mary,  while  the  young 
dog  came  and  stood  by  Peter.  There 
our  little  group  stood  in  the  cheerless 
yard,  the  dull,  gray  sky  over  us,  and  for 
sound  a  mournful  rustle  as  the  wind 
blew  through  the  leafless  branches  of 
the  big  elm.  Deacon  Porter  stood  on 
the  porch  and  looked  over  us — over  the 
meadow  past  the  piles  of  stones  to  the 
woods  beyond.  Then  he  spoke  slowly. 

“I  hain’t  got  my  glasses  on  and  don’t 
know  who  you’ve  got  there.  Anyway  I 
don’t  give  money  or  help  to  beggars !” 

Cap’n  Hoxie  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  tapped  it  on  his  boot  and  then 
waved  it  in  his  hand  as  he  spoke. 

“This  ain’t  no  beggar,  deacon.  It’s 
your  own  flesh  and  blood ;  your  own 
daughter  come  back  of  her  own  free  will 
and  accord  to  make  up  with  ye!” 

“But  I  have  no  daughter.  She  killed 
herself  in  my  eyes.  She  knows  better 
than  ever  to  darken  my  door  again.  She 
made  her  bed — now  let  her  lie  in  it.” 

“But  father,”  the  woman  started — but 
Cap'n  Hoxie  wTaved  her  to  silence.  And 
then  he  rose  to  great  heights  of  oratory. 

I  did  not  imagine  he  had  it  in  him.  It 
was  as  good  as  the  speech  Judge  Baxter 
made  to  the  jury  when  Daniel  Pratt  was 
up  for  stealing  a  horse. 

“And  it’s  a  bed  of  luxury,  deacon, 
which  she  has  left  to  come  and  make  it 
up  with  you.  Will  is  dead  and  has  left 
her  means.  She  ain’t  no  beggar,  but 
here  she  comes — a  woman  of  means,  back 
to  the  old  home.  She  and  tliis'little  boy  ; 
he’s  got  your  name  and  lie’s  the  living 
spit  of  you.  Back  they  come,  not  wffth 
no  empty  hands,  but  with  means.  Don’t 
reject  the  prodigal  daughter.  Don’t  you 
want  this  big  house  filled  with  children 
and  sunshine?  Take  her  back  and  hap¬ 
piness  will  flowr  in  on  you  like  it  done 
from  the  widder’s  cruse  of  oil.  Think 
on’t,  deacon,  think  on’t.  Me  and  you 
have  lost  the  greatest  thing  we  ever 
owned — that’s  youth.  Here  is  you  chance 
to  get  it  back  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  I 
wish  I  had  your  chance !” 

It  was  a  stirring  appeal,  but  Deacon 
Porter  was  hard,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
would  have  given  in  but  for  little  Peter. 
Unknowrn  to  us,  while  Cap’n  Iloxie  wTas 
speaking,  the  little  fellow  climbed  on  the 
porch  and  stood  beside  his  grandfather. 

II  caught  the  old  man’s  apron  and  pulled 
it. 

“Say  granpa,  I’d  like  to  live  with  you. 
I’ll  bet  we  could  have  lots  of  fun.” 

The  old  deacon  looked  at  the  hoy  a 
moment,  and  in  spite  of  what  my  cynical 
friend  says,  something  within  him  gave 
way.  But  he  had  to  do  it  in  Yankee 
fashion.  He  turned  half  fiercely  to  his 
daughter : 

“Mary,  w’hat  you  standing  there  for? 
Take  off  them  gloves,  put  on  this  apron 
and  get  to  work  on  dinner.  I’ll  take  this 
boy  out  and  show  him  the  calf.” 

That  was  all  there  was  to  it.  I  have 
seen  plays  where  the  daughter  came  back 
in  this  way.  No  doubt  the  stage  manager 
thought  he  was  holding  up  the  mirror 
to  nature  -when  he  had  the  daughter  fall 
into  the  old  man’s  arms  while  he  held 
up  his  face  in  an  attitude  of  pi-iyer  and 
while  he  wiped  his  nose  with  his  free 
hand.  The  orchestra  usually  plays  soft 
music  while  the  boy  cries  into  his  mother’s 
dress  and  the  hired  man  dances  a  clog  for 
very  joy.  It  always  seems  to  me  that  he 
has  an  eye  on  the  daughter.  That  is  the 
stage  version,  but  it  wasn’t  that  way  in 
Yankee  land — not  when  I  was  a  boy. 
Mary  pulled  off  her  gloves  at  the  Dea¬ 
con’s  command,  walked  into  the  kitchen, 
took  off  her  hat  and  in  five  minutes  was 
preparing  that  Brahma  chicken  for  the 
oven  just  as  if  she  had  never  left  home.  As 
for  the  boy  there  was  no  crying  about 
him.  He  pulled  at  the  old  man’s  hand. 

“Come  on  granpa.  I  want  to  see  that 
calf,”  and  old  Deacon  Porter  shed  his 
apron  and  walked  away — a  willing  pris¬ 
oner.  As  for  soft  music — there  was  only 
the  wind  sighing  through  the  elm 
branches  and  the  muffled  blat  of  that 
hungry  calf  in  the  barn.  Perhaps  some 
instinct  warned  him  that  he  was  expected 
to  give  the  usual  performance  of  the 
fatted  calf — and  he  did  not  know  the  fate 
of  the  Brahma  chicken.  And  so  as  if  by  a 
turn  of  the  wrist  the  united  family  slipped 
back  into  its  old  groove.  Deep  down  in 
the  deacon  and  his  daughter  lay  the 
fundamental  emotions  which  in  people 
with  less  restraint  bubble  up  to  the  sur- 


You  Can  Always  Rely  on  This 
Famous  Tread 


Whether  you  are  in  a  mile-long  jam  on  a  slippery 
street,  or  threading  a  mile-high  road  through  moun¬ 
tain  passes,  you  ride  with  more  confidence  and 
safety  if  you  ride  on  the  Goodyear  All-Weather 
Tread. 

This  famous  tread  has  a  slipless  grip  for  climbing 
—and  a  non-skid  power  for  holding  back. 

Its  high,  thick,  sharp-edged  blocks  grip  hard,  hold 
fast,  and  hang  on.  They  wedge  tight  against  every 
tendency  to  sideslip  or  skid. 

For  years  more  people  have  ridden  on  Goodyear 
Tires  than  on  any  other  kind  but  the  improved  and 
more  durable  rubber  now  used  in  the  New  Good¬ 
year  Cord  with  the  beveled  All-Weather  Tread  is 
giving  thousands  of  extra  miles  of  service  to  users 
who  have  discovered  these  Goodyear  superiorities. 


Made  in  all  sizes  for 
Passenger  Cars  and  Trucks 


LimestonePulverizer 

From  Factory  tOTA 
to  Farmer  faDU 


Reasonable  terms.  Capacity 
2  tonsper hour.  Whypay  more 
when  you  can  buy  direct. 
Write  us  for  free  literature. 


Knoxville  Pulverizer  Co.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


A  Man  Who  is  Deaf  Has  Many  Strange  Experiences 

Some  are  amusing  while  others  are  pathetic  and  some¬ 
times  even  tragic. 

Mr.  IT.  W.  Collingwood  has  been  deaf  for  years  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  marveled  at  his  cheerful  disposition 
and  his  ability  to  lead  such  an  active  life  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  defective  hearing.  Mr.  Collingwood  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  new  book  that  gives  many  interesting  insights  into 
the  life  of  one  who  is  hard  of  hearing. 

Adventures  in  Silence 

It  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures 
that  the  writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to 
hear.  It  pictures  the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
hear  the  voice  of  their  friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the 
laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in  an  interesting  way, 
many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have  noticed 
about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst 
of  temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story 
that  only  Mr.  Collingwood  can  write. 

The  book  contains  288  pages  and  is  beautifully  bound  in 
cloth.  The  price  is  only  $1.  Just  send  a  bill,  check  or 
money  order  today  and  the  book  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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TRAPPERS 


FUR  BUYERS 


Get  New  York  Price  List 


Then  you  will  know  where  to  ship  for 
world’s  highest  fur  prices.  The  Fox  — 
New  York  guaranteed  Price  List  is  the 
shipping  guide  for  wise  trappers  and  fur 
buyers  all  over  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


Ship  to  FOX— New  York 
World’s  Largest  Fur  Market 

We  pay  more  because  New  York  City  is 
the  world’s  greatest  fur  market— where 
American  and  foreign  fur  makers  buy  di¬ 
rect  from  FOX  at  top  prices.  No  middle¬ 
men  or  dealers  make  a  profit  on  your  furs 
here. 


Mr.  Fox  grades  all  shipments  him¬ 
self  and  pays  all  he  can  to  make 
friends  and  boosters.  That  is  why 
*‘A  Fox  Shipper  Never  Changes”. 
Write  now  for  market  reports. 
New  York  Price  List  and  shipping 
tags— all  FREE.  Use  coupon  or 
a  postal  card  will  do.  Address  as 
below. 


Mr.  Fox 


Geo.  I.  Fox,  Inc. 
190  W.  25th  St. 
New  York  City 
Send  me  your  New  York  Price  List, 
show  me  how  to  get  more  money  for  my  furs. 


Flame. 
Town..™.., 
State .. 


.R.F.D 


price;  list 


Trappers  and  Collectors— don’t  be  satisfied 
with  low  prices.  If  you  want  big  money, 
ship  to  the  big  market.  A  trial  will  convince 
you  that  it  pays  to  Bhip  to  BLUSTEIN  in 
New  York— the  gateway  to  the  fur  markets 
of  the  world. 

GET  10%  to  20%  MORE 

We  pay  more  for  furs  than  other  houses  because 
of  our  great  New  York  and  foreign  markets.  We 
charge  no  commission— saving  you  another  5%  to 
10%.  If  requested,  we  will  hold  furs  separate,  and 
quote  you  our  best  prices.  If  not  satisfactory,  we 
will  return  your  furs  at  our  expense. 

■B  ■■  Send  for  latest  New  York  price 

9LII  JL.  lists,  market  news  and  shipping 
BB^™  taBs-  All  sent  free.  Write  today 
■  |  IB  H  — our  prices  will  surprise  you. 


David  Blustein  &  Bro. 

1  76  W.  27th  St.  New  York  City 


A  SQUARE 


1^ 
I 
I 


I 

I 
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RAW 
FURS 


Our  price  lists 
don’t  show  the 
highest  prices, 
but  our  checks 
sent  in  exchange 
for  furs  have  more 
than  satisfied 
hundreds  in  the 
last  thirteen 
years.  Get  up  a 
sample  shipment, 
send  it  in  to  us,  the  check  you’ll  receive 
will  make  you  another  one  of  our  depend¬ 
able  regulars.  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  the  check  and  your  furs  will  be 
shipped  back  to  you,  charges  paid  both 
ways.  A  square  deal  is  yours  for  the 
trying  —  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 
In  the  meantime 

FREE  for  the  asking— our  price  lists, 
shipping  tags,  instructions  and  a  list  of 
our  satisfied  trapper  friends.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  do. 

SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO.  Inc. 
159  West  25th  St.  New  York 


We  pay  highest  cash 'prices 
for  all  staple  furs— Skunk, 
Mink,  Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Red 
Fox.  Fancy  furs  a  specialty, 
including  Silver  and  Cross 
Fox,  Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Est. 
1870.  Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy 
are  now  bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America, 
Maska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  ft  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N  Y.  Dept.  29 


face  under  excitement,  but  in  the  old-time 
Yankee  these  emotions  were  under  iron 
control,  and  rarely  placed  on  exhibition. 

There  was  not  a  thing  left  for  Cap’n 
Hoxie  to  do  after  his  great  speech.  He 
had  wood  to  cut,  and  I  had  been  sent  for 
brown  sugar,  so  we  walked  silently  back 
along  the  road.  Mrs.  Iloxie  was  waiting 
for  us  in  the  yard.  She  had  a  shawl  over 
her  head,  and  she  pointed  a  long,  threat¬ 
ening  finger  at  her  husband. 

“Now,  then,  Simon  Hoxie,  you  great, 
lazy  loafer,  where  you  been  trapesing  off 
with  a  woman?  You  needn’t  tell  me — 
the  girls  saw  you  going.  Ain’t  you 
’shamed?  You  git  right  out  to  that  wood 
shed  and  split  wood  till  dinner  time.  I’ll 
attend  to  your  case  later.” 

The  captain  was  nearly  three  times  as 
large  as  his  wife.  He  might  easily  have 
taken  her  with  one  hand  and  put  her  in¬ 
side  the  house,  or  he  might  have  told  her 
how  he  had  brought  the  prodigal  daughter 
home.  Most  people  in  the  neighborhood 
said  he  was  henpecked,  but  it  seemed  to 
me  evidence  of  greatness  when,  without 
a  word,  he  walked  into  the  woodshed  with 
his  ax. 

Later  in  the  day,  as  I  led  the  calf  out 
to  water,  I  looked  across  the  field  and 
saw  Cap’n  Hoxie,  pipe  in  mouth,  splitting 
wood  in  front  of  the  shed.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  streak  of  blood  in  me.  cropping  out 
from  some  old  ancestor,  which  strives  to 
set  the  emotions  free  from  the  iron  clasp 
of  Yankee  habit.  At  any  rate,  as  I  saw 
the  old  man  standing  there  on  that  gray 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  remembered  his 
speech  at  Deacon  Porter’s,  I  could  only 
try  to  think  of  something  I  had  read 
which  seemed  to  describe  him.  At  last 
it  came  to  me — that  description  of  the 
parson  in  Goldsmith’s  “Deserted  Village.” 
I  had  a  paper  copy  of  it  tucked  away  in 
the  haymow. 

“As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful 
form, 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves 
the  storm, 

Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds 
are  spread, 

Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.” 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  sailors  on 
Cap’n  Hoxie’s  smack  would  hardly  agree 
with  that  description.  He  quelled  a  mu¬ 
tiny  once  all  alone ;  knocked  four  sail¬ 
ors  into  insensibility  and  steered  his  ship 
without  help  back  to  Gloucester.  It 
seemed  to  me  strange  that  a  man  like  that 
should  be  afraid  of  a  woman  about  one- 
third  his  size. 

Looking  across  the  field  I  saw  one  of 
the  Hoxie  girls  go  over  to  Deacon  Por¬ 
ter’s  house.  Back  she  came  shortly,  as 
the  captain  would  say,  “with  all  sail  set 
and  tails  a  flying,”  carrying  the  great 
news. 

I  knew  that  Mrs.  Hoxie  .was  a  just 
woman,  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  see 
her.  five  minutes  later,  come  out  with  a 
peace  offering  of  a  pan  of  hot  doughnuts 
for  the  fuel-maker  in  the  shed.  Here 
again  the  modern  stage  manager  would 
have  developed  a  great  reconciliation 
scene,  with  tears,  embraces  and  eternal 
vows.  Why  can  they  not  be  true  to  life? 
Mrs.  Hoxie  presented  her  doughnuts,  and 
all  she  said  was : 

“You  great  stupid  thing,  why  don’t 
you  come  into  the  kitchen  where  it’s 
warm?  You’ll  catch  the  rhumatiz  out 
here  !” 

And  the  captain  went.  At  dinner  he 
had  two-thirds  of  the  white  meat  from 
the  old  rooster ! 

These  Yankees  are  bluffers,  are  they? 

H.  W.  C. 


Seedless  Persimmons 

About  30  years  ago  I  planted  persim¬ 
mon  trees,  of  which  one  died.  This  year 
for  the  first  time  the  remaining  tree 
bore  fruit,  however,  seedless,  this  is 
quite  new  to  me,  as  the  theory  tells  us 
we  need  more  than  one  tree  to  pollenize 
properly.  o.  R. 

You  are  correct  when  you  say  that  or¬ 
dinarily  we  need  more  than  one  persim¬ 
mon  tree  to  pollenize  properly.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  cultivation 
of  the  Japanese  species  of  persimmon  is 
this  factor  of  sterility  among  cultivated 
varieties.  Yet  there  are  some  varieties 
which  either  because  of  a  capacity  to 
produce  fruit  without  fertilization  or  be¬ 
cause  of  some  other  reason  produce  fruit 
with  few  or  no  seeds.  Persimmons  are 
frequently  small  in  size  when  they  con¬ 
tain  few  seeds  and  large  in  size  when 
they  contain  a  large  number  of  seeds. 

H.  B.  T. 


Destroying  Poplar  Suckers 

What  will  kill  the  roots  of  poplar 
tree?  I  sawed  tree  off,  leaving  a  stump 
about  4  ft. ;  now  the  shoots  are  coming 
all  over  my  yard.  J.  c.  B. 

Kingston,  Md. 

It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  many 
people  prefer  to  girdle  poplar  trees  the 
year  before  they  cut  them  down.  The 
sap  with  its  supply  of  food  manufactured 
in  the  leaves,  is  thereby  prevented  from 
returning  to  nourish  the  roots,  with  the 
result  that  they  are  starved  even  before 
the  tree  is  cut.  If  the  tree  is  cut  while 
the  roots  are  well  supplied  with  food,  the 
tendency  is  for  suckers  to  be  thrown  up 
to  take  the  place  of  the  top  that  has  been 
removed.  The  only  recourse  then  is  to 
starve  the  roots  by  cutting  off  the  suckers 
as  rapidly  as  they  appear,  or  by  treating 
the  cut  surfaces  with  sulphuric  acid  as  an 
additional  help.  H.  B.  T. 


Outwears 
them  all ! 


This  sturdy  all  rub¬ 
ber  wool  lined  Con¬ 
verse  overshoe — the 

"Nebraska” 

—  is  built  for  solid 
comfort  and  hardest 
wear!  It  is  one  of 
many  shoes  in  the 
famous  Converse  Big 
“C”  Line  of  rubber 
foot-wear,  sold  by 
dealers  everywhere. 


If 

your  dealer 
hasn’t  the 
"Nebraska’* 
write  us  for 
circular 
and  full 
information. 


“Nebraska”  is  warm  and  waterproof  in  cold  and  wet. 
Specially  reinforced  to  reduce  chafing  of  the  buckles. 
Observe  the  “Stubgard”  toe  and  heel  and  the  extension 
sole  which  protects  the  uppers  against  snagging. 


There’s  a  big  “C”  on  the  sole  of  all  Converse  Big  “C” 
Line  rubber  foot-wear.  Insist  upon  the  genuine  with  that 
big  “C”  on  the  tough  White  Tire  Sole. 


Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

New  York  City  175  Purchase  St.,  Boston  Chicago 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


the  strong  fea¬ 
tures  all  farm¬ 
ers  and  outdoor 
workers  expect 
in  a  working 
jacket  —  can  all 
be  found  in  the 
Old  Reliable. 


- -  > 

Long  Wear 

Warmth 
and 

Comfort - 


Browns  Beach  Jacket 


It  is  made  of  strong  knit  cloth  with  warm 
wool-fleece  lining  knit  in,  cut  to  fit  the  body 
snugly  without  binding,  and  has  snap 
fasteners.  Washing  will  not  hurt  the  shape 
or  warmth  Three  styles — coat  with  or  with¬ 
out  collar  and  vest. 


Ask  your  dealer 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 


V. 


■WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


J 


RAW  FURS 

The  New  York  market 
— where  most  lurs  are 
made  up  Into  garments — offers 
the  highest  prices.  Send  lor  this 
York  lur  house  price  list  D— :it’s  free. 

\  .FUERST  &  STEINLAUF 

169  W.  26th  Street  ijNew^York 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


Most  sugar  makers  tell  us  their  sugar  orchard  gives  them 
more  profit  than  any  other  farm  crop.  Quality  also  counts. 
We  have  in  stock  for  immediate  shipment.  Buckets,  Covers, 
Spouts,  Tanks,  etc.,  and  can  ship  an  Evaporator  and  Arch 
within  a  week  after  receiving  order.  If  you  need  utensils 
pleaBe  write  us  for  catalogue  “B”,  stating  number  of  trees 
you  tap.  G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY,  Rutland,  Vermont 


“The  Truth  About  Wire  Fence’ 


SOLUTION  OF  THE  MYSTERY  | 
THAT  HAS  COST  FARMERS 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

A  cedar  post  outlasts  a  pine, so  I 
two  rolls  of  wire  fence  may  f 
look  alike,  and  cost  tho  same,  l 
yet  one  will  last  twice  as  Ions:  I 
as  the  other.  Our  circular  I 
solves  the  puzzle  and  shows  I 
you  how  to  save  that  100  per  I 
cent.  You  can  know  what  you  I 
are  buying:  just  as  surely  as  I 
Write  for  a  copy  today.  you  can  tell  Oak  from  Poplar. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. ,  38  East  Maumee  St. ,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


nEE  brown’s  new  rs„cE 

6^  BARGAIN 
^  FENCE  CATALOG  igg 

vtuismnmkiMArmmal 


•  saving oataiog or  jp  ence,  uates - - - 

Steel  Posts,  Roofing  and  Paints.  My 
!  /  Direct-from-Factory  Plan  will  save 
you  1-3  or  more.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
get  my  Bargain  Book  and  see  for 
yourself  the  money  you  save. 
Quality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  (3) 
BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO..  D«pt.4303CI«v«Und.0. 
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WE  ARE  ALWAYS  READY 
WITH  OUR  CASH 

to  pay  highest  market  prices  for  all  raw 
furs.  We  charge  no  commission  and 
pay  all  transportation  charges.  Our 
assortment  is  known  as  the  most  just 
and  liberal.  Send  |for  free  price  list. 

”  r  L.  RABINOWITZ 

121  West  29th  St.  N,w  York 


Water  Pumps  Water 


with  a  Rife  Ram.  Plenty  of  it  for 
every  purpose— without  fuel,  labor, 
freezing  or  repairs.  A  small  stream 
operates  the  Rife  Ram.  Easy  to  install. 
First  cost  the  only  cost.  Always  on  the  job 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer.  20,000 
_  in  use.  Write  for  catalog. 

-£T-^A—T-3  R!FE  ENGINE  CO. 
"  90-D  West  St.  New  York 


FURS 

etc.,  free. 


We  need  for  Mfgr.  purposes,  Mink,  Skunk, 
Coon,  Rats  and  Foxes.  We  pay  regular  Deal¬ 
ers’  prices  and  assortment.  Price  list,  tags, 

O.  FERRIS  «fc  CO.  Chatham,  N.Y. 


Wanted  *KLol(!o°fod  Skunk, Coon,  Mink  and  Fox  Skins 

Write  C.  G.  SCHRYVER,  Omar,  New  York 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26%o  a  Rod,”  Bays  J.  E. 
Londry ,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 230 M UNCI E,  IND. 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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A  National  Weekly  Journal  tor  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 
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Publbhed  otrlly  by  the  Rural  Publluhlnf  Company,  333  West  30lh  Street,  New  Tork 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  Mew  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  11.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
fible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
sucli  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


All  our  family  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  (43 
years  to  5* *4  years),  including  nine  of  us,  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  your  paper.  After  reserving  any  important  item 
or  items,  the  papers  are  sent  to  Switzerland  to  friends, 
where  they  eagerly  await  their  arrival.  It  is  needless 
to  say  we  find  lots  of  helpful  information  and  en¬ 
couragement.  MRS.  FRANK  D.  MARGOT. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

T  seems  evident  that  quite  a  number  of  our  read¬ 
ers  are  doing  much  the  same  thing.  They  read 
the  paper  and  then  send  it  to  friends  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  And  it  does  not  go  like  a  squeezed  lemon, 
either.  We  often  receive  letters  from  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa,  asking  questions  about  matters  which 
have  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Now  we  know  how 
these  questions  start. 

•  * 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  will  support  any  rural  school  bill 
which  commands  the  sympathy  of  a  majority  of 
the  people  who  live  in  rural  districts.  We  hold  that 
it  is  a  fundamental  proposition  that  no  school  bill  shall 
be  forced  upon  an  unwilling  people.  The  school  meet¬ 
ings  called  for  December  4  will  show  the  feeling  of  the 
people  better  than  anything  else  ever  can.  The  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  bill  may  well  join  in  promoting  these 
public  meetings  everywhere  so  as  to  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  definitely.  They  have  everything  in  their  favor — 
the  vast  powTer  of  Cornell  University,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  every  farm  paper  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  except  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  the  official  machinery 
of  every  farm  organization.  With  all  these  advantages 
the  people  who  are  pushing  the  new  school  bill  ought 
to  be  eager  to  show  their  strength  at  public  school 
meetings. 

* 

SECRETARY  MELLON  estimates  that  the  an¬ 
nual  income  of  the  Federal  government  will  ex¬ 
ceed  the  normal  demands  by  $300,000,000  for  the 
next  four  or  live  years.  He  sensibly  recommends  a 
reduction  of  the  national  income  tax.  He  would 
distinguish  between  earned  income  of  wages,  salary 
and  professional  service,  from  income  from  business 
and  investment,  reducing  the  tax  on  the  former 
more  than  on  the  latter.  lie  would  begin  the  sur¬ 
tax  at  $10,000  incomes,  and  increase  it  progressively 
to  25  per  cent  on  $100,000  or  more.  He  would 
abolish  the  telegram  and  telephone  tax,  the  admis¬ 
sion  tax  to  places  of  amusement,  and  a  part  of  the 
so-called  nuisance  tax.  He  suggests  changes  to  in¬ 
crease  the  revenue  in  some  instances,  but  seems  well 
to  keep  in  harmony  with  public  approval  in  all  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  extra  burden  on  husbands  and  wives  in 
personal  incomes. 

The  suggestion  has  raised  the  dominant  issue  be¬ 
fore  Congress.  The  common  sense  of  reducing  war 
taxes  when  the  government  does  not  need  it  has 
appealed  to  the  whole  country,  and  the  force  of  it 
is  sweeping  partisan  politics  before  it.  Politics,  how¬ 
ever,  will  make  its  struggle.  The  more  taxes  are 
collected,  the  more  money  will  be  available  for 
politicians  to  spend.  Members  of  Congress  who 
want  public  money  for  personal  political  fencing 
will  oppose  the  tax  reduction.  Advocates  of  the 
bonus  law  come  largely  under  this  head.  Partisans 
will  jockey  for  party  credit  and  sacrifice  principle 
for  party  expediency.  Farmers  will  be  urged  to  op¬ 
pose  the  tax  reduction  on  the  ground  that  it  re¬ 
duces  rich  men's  taxes;  these  dispersers  of  public 
moneys  will  never  remind  the  farmer  and  wage 
worker  that  the  principal  burden  of  taxation  is  al¬ 
ways  shifted  to  them,  and  that  ultimately  they  pay 
the  large  part  of  all  taxes.  Farmers  will  approve 
a  tax  to  pay  the  economic  expense  of  government, 
and  to  care  liberally  for  injured  soldiers,  but  they 
are  not  willing  to  encourage  idlers  with  public 
money.  Farmers  know  that  they  have  not  escaped 
the  burdens  of  high  taxes  of  recent  years;  and  they 
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are  economists  enough  to  know  that  they  share  the 
benefits  resulting  from  an  increased  use  of  capital 
and  an  increased  production  of  the  things  they  buy. 
There  will  be  selfish  opposition,  but  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  reduction  of  taxes  because  the  hard  sense  of 
the  people  demands  it. 

* 

THE  daily  papers  are  now  pointing  to  North 
Dakota  as  a  prosperous  State.  A  few  years 
ago  they  were  ridiculing  and  denouncing  the  State 
because  the  North  Dakota  farmers  rose  up  in  polit¬ 
ical  revolution  and  forced  a  change  in  government. 
North  Dakota  is  indeed  far  more  prosperous  and 
hopeful  than  she  was  10  years  ago,  and  the  truth  is 
that  she  is  in  better  condition  because  these  farmers 
did  make  their  fight  against  abuses  of  government. 
They  went  about  their  work  roughshod  and  did  not 
play  the  political  game  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  party  managers.  They  fought  for  things 
that  were  called  visionary  and  unpractical,  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  some  respects  they  went  too  far,  but  the 
truth  is  that  they  saved  North  Dakota  for  the  plain 
people,  wiped  out  many  abuses  and  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  present  improved  conditions.  Even  the 
most  immovable  of  the  “stand  pats”  never  would  go 
back  to  conditions  as  they  were  before  the  Non¬ 
partisan  League  started  its  work.  Ten  years  ago  we 
stated  that  this  League  would  not  endure  as  a  po¬ 
litical  group,  but  that  it  would  change  the  history 
of  the  State  for  the  better.  The  same  was  true  of 
the  Populists  and  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  other 
similar  agrarian  movements.  They  expected  to 
sweep  into  political  power,  but  it  is  not  yet  in  the 
nature  of  most  Americans  to  break  away  from  the 
two  old  parties.  But  while  failing  as  political  move¬ 
ments,  these  various  farm  organizations  have  all 
won  economic  victories  by  forcing  the  old  parties  to 
accept  some  of  their  principles.  We  believe  more 
and  more  that  this  is  the  true  mission  of  agricultural 
organization. 

* 

WE  think  this  question  of  fuel  peat  deserves 
the  best  attention  that  scientific  minds  can 
give  it.  It  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  New 
England  than  many  of  the  questions  which  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  are  now  puzzling  over.  Fuel  and 
food  are  the  two  great  necessities  of  New  England. 
The  local  food  supply  will  be  increased  just  as  soon 
as  the  New  England  people  realize  that  they  can 
produce  more  if  they  care  to  do  so.  As  for  fuel,  the 
great  peat  bogs  through  that  section  will  slowly  turn 
into  coal  if  we  are  willing  to  wait  thousands  of 
years  for  it;  but  who  now  on  earth  cares  to  wait? 
Necessity  now  raps  at  the  door,  and  man  must  learn 
to  do  in  a  few  hours  or  days  what  Nature,  unas¬ 
sisted,  does  in  ages.  We  are  now  trying  a  fuel  peat 
which  burns  readily  and  gives  off  good  heat.  It  is 
easy  to  handle  and  can  be  made  far  cheaper  than 
coal  can  be  mined  and  delivered.  It  is  taken  right 
out  of  a  peat  swamp,  ground,  dried  and  pressed  into 
briquettes  ready  for  use.  We  think  the  scientific 
men  of  New  England  should  concentrate  their  work 
upon  this  fuel  peat.  They  may  incur  the  bitter  hos¬ 
tility  of  all  who  are  interested  in  selling  and  hand¬ 
ling  our  present  expensive  fuel  supplies,  but  it  may 
well  be  asked  whether  they  serve  the  public  or  the 
“interests.” 

51c 

THERE  is  soon  to  be  a  general  election  in  Great 
Britain.  In  this  country,  when  we  elect  a 
President,  a  Congressman  or  a  Senator,  they  hold 
office  for  a  definite,  specified  time.  The  Administra¬ 
tion,  thus  elected,  may  not  satisfy  the  majority  of 
the  people,  yet  there  is  no  regular,  legal  way  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  such  a  “government”  until  the  time  for 
which  they  were  elected  expires.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  cases  when  the  Administration,  for  the 
time  in  power,  failed  to  satisfy  a  majority  of  the 
people,  yet  they  waited,  with  more  or  less  patience, 
until  the  constitutional  limit  of  power  expired.  In 
England  the  real  governing  power  lies  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  represents  much  the  same  as  our  Con¬ 
gress.  Members  are  not  elected  for  any  definite 
time.  In  case  the  party  in  power  meets  a  temporary 
defeat  in  Parliament,  or  in  case  their  policy  is  seri¬ 
ously  questioned  the  party  leaders  may  “appeal  to 
the  country.”  That  is,  they  order  a  new  election,  and 
the  people  of  England  approve  or  condemn  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  policy  at  the  polls.  This  comes  close  to 
the  so-called  “referendum”  or  “recall”  for  which  the 
Western  people  have  long  contended.  Our  own  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  was  framed  originally  as  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  checks,  the  President,  Supreme  Court,  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  of  Representatives  each  acting  as  a 
restraining  force  upon  the  other  three  elements  of 
government.  At  the  time  this  union  of  States  was 
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formed  there  was  great  danger  that  it  would  not  hold 
together,  and  the  framers  of  the  constitution  planned 
so  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  break  up  the 
union.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  Great  Britain  really 
has  a  more  representative  government,  and  one  more 
responsive  to  the  actual  temper  of  the  people,  than 
we  have.  One  of  the  things  which  forces  a  new 
election  in  England  is  the  issue  of  protection.  The 
policy  of  the  English  people  has  been  for  years  based 
on  the  principle  of  free  trade.  This  has  meant  free 
imports  of  raw  material,  cheap  food  for  English 
workmen  and  reciprocal  trade  for  English  manufac¬ 
tured  goods.  This  policy  has  made  England  a  great 
workshop,  but  has  sadly  reduced  English  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  farmers  have  of  late  been  demanding 
some  tariff  or  bonus  which  will  enable  them  to  com¬ 
pete  with  foreign  food  producers.  The  Conservative 
party,  now  in  control,  goes  to  the  country  demanding 
a  form  of  tariffs  on  certain  manufactured  articles. 
Instead  of  demanding  a  tariff  on  food  products,  the 
proposition  is  to  pay  farmers  a  bonus  of  one  pound 
(about  $5  of  our  money)  for  every  acre  of  plowed 
land,  provided  farm  workmen  are  paid  at  least  30 
shillings,  or  about  $7.50,  per  week.  It  is  thought 
that  this  will  induce  farmers  to  plow  more  land  and 
raise  more  grain  and  food  crops.  This  would  in¬ 
crease  supplies  of  homegrown  food,  and  provide  an 
increased  demand  for  farm  labor,  thus  helping  some¬ 
what  to  settle  the  great  question  of  unemployment. 
It  is  hard  for  an  American  to  fully  understand  Eng¬ 
lish  farm  conditions.  They  are  essentially  different 
from  our  own.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  England 
must,  if  she  is  to  continue  strong  and  prosperous, 
increase  her  crops  and  her  agricultural  population. 
She  cannot  long  continue  drawing  the  greater  part 
of  her  food  from  farms  which  lie  thousands  of  miles 
away,  and  history  proves,  if  it  proves  anything,  that 
a  strong  and  contented  farm  population  is  essential 
to  the  life  of  any  nation.  The  proposition  to  pay  a 
bonus  for  plowing  land  is  a  startling  one,  and  shows 
the  serious  nature  of  the  English  farm  problem. 
With  all  the  real  trouble  of  the  Western  wheat  grow¬ 
er,  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  in  this  country 
where  such  a  suggestion  could  be  considered. 

* 

THE  report  is  that  last  week  a  number  of  house¬ 
wives  in  upper  New  York  City  bought  canary 
birds  at  what  they  thought  were  bargain  prices. 
These  little  yellow  beauties  seemed  pert  and  bright, 
and  no  doubt  were  guaranteed  as  being  fine  singers ! 
Of  course,  just  at  the  moment,  they  might  be  rather 
mute,  since  all  singers  have  their  off  periods,  when 
they  are  recovering  from  a  sore  throat  or  “nursing 
the  voice.”  So  these  hundreds  of  housewives  looked 
forward  to  a  happy  Winter  when  the  lonely  days 
would  be  enlivened  by  long  and  shrill  concerts. 
When  Saturday  night  came  these  yellow  beauties 
were  given  a  bath.  It  doesn’t  always  pay  to  bathe 
too  much — no  matter  what  the  soap  advertisements 
may  say — for  the  bath  took  the  fine  yellow  color 
right  off  these  birds  and  left  them — just  plain  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrows.  Some  fraud  had  gold-plated  the  spar¬ 
rows  and  sold  them  for  the  solid  metal.  It  is  what 
you  may  call  adding  insult  to  injury  to  burnish  up  a 
thief  and  nasty  rogue  and  palm  him  off  as  a  royal 
singer,  yet  this  petty  scheme  is  only  a  toy  perform¬ 
ance  of  very  much  larger  injury  worked  off  on  con¬ 
fiding  buyers.  The  remedy  is  to  avoid  buying  un¬ 
guaranteed  “bargains,”  and  deal  only  with  respon¬ 
sible  people. 


Brevities 

The  Home  and  School  Association  in  New  Jersey  is 
doing  great  work  for  the  district  schools. 

Fruit  judges  should  stop  giving  prizes  to  the  big, 
monstrous  fruits  and  vegetables.  They  are  not  wanted 
by  the  public.  Judge  them  by  the  commercial  size. 

There  seem  to  be  more  women  school  trustees  this 
year  than  ever  before.  This  is  one  of  the  places  where 
a  capable  ex-teacher  can  do  fine  work  for  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  Maine  Station  concludes  from  experiments  that 
a  small,  dwarfed  nursery  tree  will  never  make  as  good  a 
tree  as  a  full-grown  one  of  the  same  age.  It  recom¬ 
mends  the  best  grade  of  one-year-old  apple  trees  for 
planting. 

There  is  one  thing  poultrymen  are  doing  for  dairy¬ 
men — making  use  of  buttermilk,  both  dried  and  semi¬ 
solid.  Few  realize  the  tremendous  extent  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  handling  this  prepared  milk.  In  time  not  an 
ounce  of  skim-milk  will  be  wasted. 

A  well-kept  cow  will  usually  reach  the  top  of  her 
milk  producing  power  at  about  eight  years.  Then  she 
will  taper  off.  Many  cows  reach  this  “peak”  at  six 
years,  but  it  will  pay  to  keep  an  extra  good  cow  about 
as  long  as  she  will  breed,  for  her  calves  will  be  superior. 

The  papers  tell  of  a  blind  man  who  put  his  hand  on 
an  American  flag  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
America.  He  could  not  see  the  colors  of  the  flag.  At 
the  same  time  that  this  blind  man  was  accepted,  an¬ 
other  candidate  with  good  eyes  was  rejected  because  he 
had  been  arrested  six  times. 
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The  Date  is  Tuesday,  December  4 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Hanover  Farmers’ 
Club  last  Saturday  most  of  the  afternoon  was  given 
over  to  explaining  the  proposed  school  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

“ Resolved ,  That  this  club  shall  go  on  record  as  op¬ 
posed  to  any  radical  change  in  the  present  school  law, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Twenty-one.” 

Many  of  us  live  in  districts  where  consolidation 
would  not  add  to  the  expense,  but  where  bringing  in  a 
few  more  into  the  district  would  help  decrease  it. 
These  live  near  to  town  where  there  are  already  tine 
schools,  but  we  realize  the  burden  such  a  bill  would  be 
to  our  neighbors  in  the  hills,  hence  our  action  for  their 
protection.  blanche  b.  m’andrews,  Sec. 

THE  Farmers’  Club  of  Hanover  was  organized 
in  1877  with  headquarters  at  Silver  Creek,  N. 
Y.  It  has  always  represented  the  best  thought  of 
the  farmers  of  upper  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  At 
the  annual  meeting  last  August  nearly  3,000  peo¬ 
ple  were  present.  Another  correspondent  tells  us 
that  the  vote  on  this  resolution  was  practically 
unanimous.  Reports  of  such  meetings  are  con¬ 
stantly  coming  to  us,  and  thus  far  they  are  all  one 
way.  There  is  great  interest  in  the  proposed  school 
meetings  to  be  held  Tuesday,  Dec.  4.  Readers 
everywhere  are  volunteering  to  see  that  the  meet¬ 
ings  are  held.  One  County  Grange  deputy  has  asked 
every  Subordinate  Grange  to  co-operate.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  very  simple.  Let  the  school  trustee  or  some 
other  responsible  voter  call  a  meeting  at  the  school- 
house  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  4.  Urge  every  voter  to 
come  out.  Call  for  a  discussion  on  the  proposed 
school  bill,  give  all  sides  a  fair  hearing,  and  then 
take  a  vote  on  the  subject.  Elect  someone  to  send  a 
copy  of  this  vote  to  the  local  Assemblyman  and  an¬ 
other  copy  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  will  collate  and  pub¬ 
lish  the  vote. 

This  is  the  American  icay  of  settling  things. 

If  we  are  to  be  denied  an  official  referendum  on 


this  school  question,  let’s  do  it  ourselves,  and  develop 
a  vote  of  our  own.  You  will  not  at  first  realize  what 
this  may  mean,  not  only  in  connection  with  this 
school  question,  but  also  in  other  matters  connected 
with  farmers.  In  its  far-reaching  effects  this  school 
bill  is  the  most  important  legislation  which  New 
York  farmers  have  faced  since  the  Civil  War.  In 
olden  times  these  great  questions  -were  settled  in  the 
schoolhouses  and  old  lyceums.  There  spoke  the 
voice  of  the  people.  Let’s  go  back  to  the  good  old 
practice  and  to  the  old  places  where  human  rights 
and  manhood  were  defended. 

Volunteers  are  needed  for  Tuesday,  Dec.  4.  Start¬ 
ing  without  definite  organization,  all  must  help. 

Will  you  serve  in  your  district? 

If  so,  write  us  at  once ! 


Why  and  How  is  a  Business  Incorporated 

Why,  is  a  business  incorporated?  How  is  a  business 
incorporated?  Is  incorporating  preferable  to  partner¬ 
ship.  and  what  is  the  difference?  What  does  capital 
stock,  as  capital  in  connection  with  incorporation, 
mean,  and  how  is  the  business  of  a  corporation  con¬ 
ducted,  regarding  those  interested  in  the  business,  such 
as  pay  of  each  member,  responsibility  of  each,  and 
other  information  that  would  enlighten  me  on  the 
above?  a  reader. 

A  BUSINESS  is  incorporated  to  create  an  artificial 
or  legal  unit  to  do  business  as  an  individual 
person.  The  purposes  are :  To  provide  for  the  unin¬ 
terrupted  continuance  of  the  business  after  the  dis¬ 
ability  or  death  of  the  organizers,  to  accumulate 
capital,  to  secure  credits,  and  oftentimes  to  avoid  in¬ 
dividual  responsibility  for  debts  and  other  obliga¬ 
tions. 

The  States  have  adopted  laws  under  which  cor¬ 
porations  may  be  organized  by  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  The  individuals  proposing  to 
create  a  corporation,  usually  five  or  seven,  must 
make  out  a  certificate  giving  their  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses,  the  name  of  the  corporation,  where  its  prin¬ 
cipal  office  is  to  be  located,  the  amount  of  capital 
to  be  employed,  the  number  of  shares  into  which  it 
is  to  be  divided,  and  the  face  value  of  each  share. 
In  one  form  of  organization  the  shares  may  have  no 
designated  par  value.  The  names  of  the  directors 
must  also  be  stated  in  the  certificate,  and  the  amount 
of  capital  paid  in  by  each  subscriber  to  the  stock, 
and  the  duration  of  the  company,  which  may  be  per¬ 
petual.  A  certain  percentage  of  the  stock  must  be 
subscribed  and  paid  in.  This  certificate  is  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  when  it  satisfies  him  as 
complying  with  the  law,  the  company  is  authorized 
by  him  to  do  business.  The  company  is  then  said 
to  be  incorporated. 

The  corporation  is  a  development  of  the  partner¬ 
ship,  which  preceded  it.  The  partnership  ends  with 
the  death  of  one  of  the  partners.  Each  member  is 
responsible  for  all  the  obligations  of  the  partnership, 
and  the  firm  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  any  one 
of  its  members.  Its  capital  is  usually  more  limited, 


and  the  responsibility  of  its  members  more  personal 
than  in  the  corporation.  For  these  reasons  the  cor¬ 
porate  form  is  generally  preferred.  The  advantage 
of  the  partnership  is  that  it  is  simple  in  its  form. 

The  stockholders  of  an  incorporated  company  elect 
a  board  of  directors  to  run  the  business.  Each 
holder  has  as  many  votes  as  he  holds  shares  of 
stock.  •  The  vote  is  therefore  by  capital  and  not  by 
persons.  The  directors  meet  and  organize  by  elect¬ 
ing  officers  and  creating  committees  to  conduct  the 
business.  The  business  is  usually  directed  by  the 
largest  stockholders,  and  those  holding  more  than 
one-half  the  stock  are  in  a  position  to  control  it.  The 
profits  of  the  business,  after  salaries  and  expenses 
are  paid,  go  to  the  stockholders  as  dividends.  The 
dividends  are  figured  on  a  percentage  of  the  stock. 
A  company  with  $100,000  capital  paying  10  per  cent 
dividends  would  pay  out  $10,000  in  profits  to  stock¬ 
holders,  and  a  member  holding  200  shares  of  $100 
each  would  receive  $2,000  in  dividends. 

This  all  refers  to  business  corporations.  The  laws 
provide  means  to  organize  individual  corporations 
and  modifications  of  both  the  stock  corporation  and 
the  individual  corporation  to  suit  the  needs  of  a  pe- 
culiar  lines  of  business,  such  as  banking,  insurance 
and  farm  co-operation.  Any  company  or  association 
formed  under  these  laws  is  said  to  be  incorporated. 


Comparative  Prices  for  Milk 

FOR  October  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association  made  a  gross  return  for  3  per 
cent  milk  of  $2.42  per  100  lbs.  The  deductions  are 
10  cents  for  expenses,  and  10  cents  for  certificate 
of  indebtedness,  leaving  a  cash  return  to  producers 
of  $2.22  per  100  lbs. 

The  Sheffield  group  reports  a  flat  price  of  $2.75, 
the  dealer  taking  all  milk. 

The  Non-pool  producers  report  a  flat  price  of 
$2.78. 

Complete  reports  have  not  been  received  from 
Eastern  States  Producers,  but  the  average  of  the 
15  plants  is  estimated  at  $2.65  per  100  lbs. 

The  comparison  of  prices  since  1916,  for  the 
month  of  October,  appears  in  the  following  table: 


, - October - , 

Milk  191(1  1917  1921  1922  1923 

Borden’s  .  $2.05 

League  .  $3.10  $2.27  $2.01  $2.22 

Co.  op.  unit,  high..  2.33  2.78 

Ind.  group,  high .  2.575  2.75 

B.  and  C.  value .  1.857  2.30  2.23  2.339  2.287 

Butter,  c  per  lb . 3544  .4462  .4697  .4589  .4769 

Cheese,  c  per  lh . 21125  .2425  .22625  .2575  .2565 


The  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  now,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1916,  is  estimated  to  be  from  55  to  65 
cents.  Taking  the  highest  estimate,  the  purchasing 
power  of  100  lbs.  of  milk  for  October,  1923,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1916,  would  be  as  follows: 


League  .  65  per  cent  of  $2.22  $1,443 

Co-op.  unit,  high ...  65  per  cent  of  2.78  1.807 

Ind.  group,  high..  .  .  65  per  cent  of  2.75  1.787 

B.  and  C.  value _ _  65  per  cent  of  2.287  1.828 

Butter,  per  lb .  65  per  cent  of  .4769  .3099 

Cheese,  per  lb .  65  per  cent  of  .2565  .1667 


This  would  indicate  that  a  producer  receives  less 
of  the  products  he  buys  for  100  lbs.  of  milk  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1923,  than  he  received  for  the  same  quantity 
of  milk  in  October,  1916.  Every  producer  can  fig¬ 
ure  for  himself  how  near  these  estimates  come  to 


his  own  experience.  We  are  simply  trying  to  put 
available  figures  in  shape  for  general  information 
and  study. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  prices  paid  to  producers  in  the  Eastern  terri¬ 
tory,  reduced  to  3  per  cent  basis  for  October,  as  fol¬ 


lows  : 

Washington,  D.C.  $2.36 

Chicago,  Ill .  2.55 

Baltimore,  Md...  2.88_ 

Boston,  Mass.  . .  3.135 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  1.72 
Scranton,  Pa.  . . .  2.98 


Trenton,  N.  J.  ...$3,645 

Buffalo,  N.  Y .  2.65 

Cleveland,  0 . 2.875 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .  .  2.70 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  2.85 
St.  Louis,  Mo .  2.175 


A  Campaign  Against  Daylight  Saving 

MR.  T.  J.  OWENS  of  Poughkeepsie  seems  to  be 
a  very  live  wire,  carrying  a  full  charge  of 
electricity.  He  represents  an  organization  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting  daylight  saving.  The 
object  is  to  secure  a  State  law  making  standard 
time  the  legal  time  for  this  State.  Mr.  Owens  has 
already  obtained  more  than  200,000  signers  to  a 
petition  calling  for  standard  time.  These  are  all  in 
New  York  State.  They  are  not  all  country  people, 
by  any  means,  many  being  working  people  in  town 
and  city.  Railroad  workers,  in  particular,  are  op¬ 
posed  to  daylight  saving.  At  a  local  election  in 
Poughkeepsie  a  daylight  saver  was  defeated.  At 
the  last  election,  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  voted  on  the 
question,  and  gave  a  majority  of  13  in  opposition  to 
daylight  saving.  This  was  a  referendum  designed  to 
give  the  common  council  an  idea  of  what  the  citizens 
wanted.  The  two  wards  of  Middletown,  wherein  the 


working  people  are  in  majority,  were  strongly  op¬ 
posed.  Outside  of  New  York  City  it  is  evident  that  a 
referendum  would  show  a  good  majority  opposed  to 
daylight  saving.  With  a  practical  campaign  there 
would  be  an  astonishing  vote  for  standard  time,  even 
in  the  city.  Mr.  Owens’  work  is  remarkable.  It 
just  shows  what  can  be  done  by  active  and  earnest 
men,  even  without  capital  or  newspaper  help.  It 
should  be  a  great  eye-opener  to  farmers. 


Do  not  Rush  the  School  Bill 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  great  majointy  of 
farmers  are  either  directly  opposed  to  the  school  bill  as 
at  present  written  or  are  fearful  of  it.  This  I  can  say 
from  personal  contact  with  several  hundred  men  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  during  the  past  year  or 
more.  The  point  is  that  the  work  of  the  committee 
should  not  go  for  nothing.  Possibly  the  present  bill 
will  pass,  but  it  will  be  a  mistake  to  pass  it  until 
farmers  are  for  it.  It  may  be  necessary  to  defeat  it  as 
it  stands  before  anything  else  can  be  done,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  be  coming  to  some  understanding 
as  to  what  is  wanted. 

My  own  idea  is  that  the  present  laws  are  not  fully 
desirable,  and  that  there  are  things  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  that  can  be  used  in  a  somewhat  different 
way.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  get  something  going  that 
will  more  nearly  meet  the  wishes  of  our  farmers?  My 
chief  objection  to  the  plan  is  the  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Jan¬ 
sen  states  on  page  1427,  things  will  be  turned  com¬ 
pletely  over  to  the  village  voters.  This  is  the  objection 
that  I  made  when  the  plan  was  first  explained  to  me 
nearly  two  years  ago. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  a  community  district 
whenever  all  the  districts,  by  a  substantial  vote,  decide 
that  they  want  one.  Until  that  time,  such  a  community 
unit  might  as  well  be  deferred.  The  idea  that  >s 
claimed  for  the  bill  of  equalizing  taxation  is  right  if 
the  plan  is  as  claimed.  Taxation  can  be  equalized  with¬ 
out  any  community  unit  other  than  the  units  we  now 
have.  Why  not  work  for  that,  and  for  the  community 
unit,  when  the  folks  want  it?  Consolidation  may  he 
the  right  solution  for  some  places,  but  that  is  a  local 
question.  They  tell  us  that  the  idea  of  consolidation  is 
not  intended,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  statement 
has  been  pretty  well  exploded  as  a  fact. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  why  village  districts  are  hold¬ 
ing  off  from  building  or  improving  until  the  new  bill 
passes  if  it  is  not  .expected  that  they  will  gain  by  the 
consolidation  of  financial  units.  They  say  it  is  to  get 
State  aid  in  building,  but  they  expect  our  new  local 
district  to  help  out  also.  No;  make  such  changes  in 
the  present  law  as  will  correct  some  of  the  objection¬ 
able  features,  leave  the  control  of  local  rural  schools  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmer  folks  until  they  wish  to  turn 
them  over  to  someone  else,  and  equalize  taxation  while 
increasing  local  control  instead  of  defeating  it. 

There  is  good  in  the  report  of  the  committee.  They 
have  done  a  big  lot  of  work  in  making  up  the  report 
and  they  have  information  that  is  not  included  in  the 
report  that  is  worth  while.  Meanwhile,  do  not  let  us 
accept  the  theory  that  our  rural  schools  are  bad.  The 
fine  scholars  that  commence  in  them  and  the  sturdy 
products  of  these  schools  refute  the  charges  made 
against  them.  Give  them  the  credit  that  belongs  to 
them,  and  give  them  encouragement  instead  of  rebuke. 
We  ask  for  bread  and  they  give  us  stones,  and  hurl* 
them  at  that.  Schools  are  not  all  that  could  be  desired. 
That  applies  to  some  besides  the  rural  schools.  I  fancy 
that  we  have  as  much  real  criticism  from  real  educators 
on  the  greater  schools  as  on  the  one-room  country 
school.  That  school  is  not  to  my  liking  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  nor  to  yours,  but  let  us  not  make  conditions 
worse  than  at  present  at  any  rate.  h.  h.  lyon. 


90  Days  for  Chicken  Thieves 

Some  time  ago  I  told  how  the  Plymouth  County 
Poultry  Association  had  been  formed  and  how  one  re¬ 
sult  of  its  activities  was  the  six  months’  sentence  to  the 
house  of  correction  of  one  thief  caught.  The  thief  plead¬ 
ed  guilty  in  the  district  court,  but  appealed  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  six  months  and  gave  bond  for  $500.  The  offi¬ 
cers  managed  to  advertise  the  sentence  so  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  news  item  in  some  of  the  large  daily  papers 
and  in  all  of  the  local.  In  one  town  where  the  stealing 
was  just  beginning  again  it  suddenly  ceased,  due  we 
think,  to  the  six  months’  sentence. 

The  case  came  up  in  the  superior  court  a  few  days 
ago  for  final  disposition.  The  lawyer  for  the  thief 
claimed  that  the  thief  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
and  in  a  drinking  bout  with  four  others  stole  the  poul¬ 
try.  Both  sides  acknowledged  that  the  thief  had  been 
drinking.  The  judge  evidently  thought  that  it  was  a 
part  of  a  drinking  bout,  and  reduced  the  sentence  to 
three  months,  where  the  thief  is  now  enjoying  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  county.  The  officers  and  members  pres¬ 
ent  went  into  half  mourning.  The  result  seemed  disap¬ 
pointing. 

A  few  days  later,  however,  the  matter  appeared  in  a 
new  light,  when  another  hen  thief  (the  first  theft  to 
come  to  our  notice  since  the  first  sentence  was  broad¬ 
cast)  was  before  the  district  court  on  a  similar  charge. 
The  judge  promptly  imposed  a  sentence  of  three  months 
in  the  house  of  correction,  which  was  not  appealed. 
The  light-fingered  gentry  with  predilections  for  poultry 
seem  to  have  it  well  in  mind  that  the  three  months’ 
sentence  is  standard.  It  used  to  be  a  few  dollars’  fine, 
which  the  thief  could  pay  with  another  stolen  lot  of 
poultry. 

A  review  of  the  method  may  not  be  out  of  place ;  first 
an  association  with  sufficient  funds  and  members  to  car¬ 
ry  needed  overhead  expense ;  then  a  good  representative 
in  each  town  to  whom  the  police  may  go  for  help ;  then 
a  good  lawyer  at  the  trial  and  wide  advertising  of  the 
sentence ;  at  all  times  back  the  local  police.  Chief 
Russel  told  a  friend,  “I  never  had  a  bunch  of  men  back 
me  up  as  those  fellows  did.”  E.  H.  castle. 

Massachusetts. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Crowded  Out 

Nobody  ain’t  Christmas  shoppin’ 

Pur  7m  stockin’, 

Nobody  ain’t  cotch  no  turkey, 

Nobody  ain’t  bake  no  pie, 

Nobody’s  laid  nuthin’  by, 

Santa  Claus  don’t  cut  no  figger 
Fur  his  mammy’s  little  nigger. 

Seems  lak  everybody’s  rushin’ 

An’  er  crushin’, 

Crowdin’  shops  and’  jammin’  trolleys, 
Buyin’  shoes  and  shirts  and  toys 
Fur  de  white  folks’  girls  and  boys; 

But  no  hobbyhorse  ain’t  rockin’ 

Fur  his  little  worn-out  stockin’. 

lie  ain’t  quar’lin,’  recollec’ ; 

He  don’t  spec’ 

Nuthin’,  hit’s  his  not  expectin’ 

Makes  his  mammy  wish — O  laws ! 

Fur  er  nigger  Santy  Claus 
Totin’  just  ’er  toy  balloon 
Fur  his  mammy’s  little  coon. 

— Rosalie  M.  .Tonas  in  New  York  Sun. 
* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe  for 
Philadelphia  cinnamon  bun.  The  follow¬ 
ing  recipe  was  sent  us  originally  from 
the  “bun  zone,”  and  is  very  good :  Three 
heaping  cups  of  flour,  one  pint  milk,  one 
teaspoon  butter  and  two  of  lard,  or  all 
of  butter  if  preferred,  a  little  salt,  one 
cup  sugar,  a  little  cinnamon,  one  yeast 
cake.  Make  a  thin  batter  with  part  of 
flour,  let  rise  over  night.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  add  the  rest  of  the  flour,  let  rise, 
spread  (do  not  roll)  on  pastry  board, 
spread  with  butter,  sprinkle  with  cinna¬ 
mon  and  sugar,  roll  and  then  cut.  Lay 
the  buns  cut  side  down  on  well-greased 
baking  pan  or  round  cake  tin.  Let  rise 
again,  and  just  before  putting  in  oven 
pour  over  it  syrup  made  by  dissolving  a 
cup  of  brown  sugar  in  just  enough  water 
to  melt  it.  Chopped  or  seedless  raisins 
may  be  used  instead  of  currants  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  When  baked,  run  a  knife  around 
the  edge  of  the  pan,  and  turn  the  buns 
out,  sticky  side  tip. 


Splendid  Mincemeat 

On  page  282  Mrs.  E.  H.  G.  asks  for  a 
good  recipe  for  homemade  mincemeat. 
Here  is  ours  that  we  have  used  for  years, 
and  we  think  it  especially  good:  2  lbs. 
cold  boiled,  lean  beef,  chopped  fine;  5 
lbs.  apples,  chopped  fine ;  2/3  lb.  suet, 
chopped ;  1  lb.  currants  and  2  lbs.  rais¬ 
ins.  chopped ;  %  lb.  citron,  sliced  very 
fine;  2  lbs.  sugar ;  one  pint  liquor,  in 
which  meat  was  boiled ;  %  pint  boiled 
cider;  l1/^  pints  New  Orleans  molasses; 
iy2  teaspoons  each  of  ground  cloves  and 
nutmeg  and  five  teaspoons  cinnamon ; 
three  tablespoons  salt  and  the  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  1  Ms  lemons.  Mix  thor¬ 
oughly  and  pack  in  jars.  We  sometimes 
add  grape  juice  and  either  canned  or 
dried  cherries.  Never  add  berries  or 
peaches  as  some  people  do,  for  it  spoils 
the  other  flavors.  Some  use  pork  in¬ 
stead  of  beef,  but  we  do  not  care  for  it, 
and  it  is  not  as  healthful. 

RUTH  W.  GORDON. 


Purifying  Sausage  Fat 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  noticed  an  inquiry 
about  clarifying  sausage  fat.  The  best 
method  that  I  have  ever  found  was  given 
to  me  during  the  war ;  it  is  so  simple  and 
economical  that  I  use  it  all  the  time. 
Save  all  fats  together,  chicken,  pork,  ham, 
bacon  and  beef;  not  lamb  or  mutton. 
Tut  fat  into  a  large  kettle  with  twice  as 
much  water  as  fat.  To  each  pound  of  fat 
add  a  cup  of  clean  potato  peeling  and  the 
shells  of  two  eggs,  bring  to  the  boiling 
point  and  simmer  for  two  hours,  strain 
through  cheesecloth  and  let  cool,  when 
the  fat  can  be  removed  from  the  top  of 
the  water.  Try  the  water  out  of  the.  fat 
in  a  moderate  oven,  then  strain  again  into 
a  clean  crock.  I  use  this  fat  for  all 
cooking  purposes  and  find  it  better  than 
any  lard  that  I  can  buy.  If  there  is  sage 
in  the  sausage  I  am  not  sure  that  all  of 
the  flavor  will  be  removed,  but  it  would 
improve  the  fat  very  much,  even  for  soap. 

M.  s.  M. 


Cornbread  Fit  for  a  King 

This  is  the  way  the  loaf  of  cream  corn- 
bread  which  won  the  blue  ribbon  at  our 
recent  fair  was  made,  and  it  was  pro¬ 
nounced  excellent  by  those  who  ate  it  the 
third  day  after  baking,  for  it  was  still 
moist,  fresh  and  wholesome:  Sift  into  a 
mixing  bowl  two  cups  of  white  cornmeal, 
half  a  cup  of  flour  and  one  teaspoon  of 
baking  powder  ;  make  hole  in  center  ;  add 
two  cups  buttermilk,  salt  to  taste,  half  a 
cup  of  sour  cream,  two  eggs,  a  tablespoon 
(heaping)  of  sugar  and  about  one  level 
teaspoon  of  soda,  amount  to  be  governed 
by  acidity  of  milk.  Beat  eggs,  salt,,  milk, 
etc.,  together  well,  and  then  stir  in, 
gradually,  the  meal.  If  batter  is  too 
stiff,  add  half  a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  or 
enough  to  make  a  fairly  soft  batter. 

Cornbread  must  always  be  cooked 
quickly ;  slow  cooking  gives  a  sorry  imi¬ 
tation  of  good  bread.  The  very  best  corn- 


bread  is  baked  in  the  iron  skillets,  such  as 
our  grandmothers  used  before  the  open 
fireplaces.  I  used  one  of  these  for  bak¬ 
ing  the  cornbread  which  we  always  had, 
with  milk,  for  supper,  until  we  left  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1376 


1376.  Doll’s  outfit,  consisting  of  petti¬ 
coat  and  drawers,  kimono  sleeve  dress, 
cape  wTitli  or  without  hood,  and  tam. 
Sizes  14,  18  and  22  in.  high.  Size  18-in. 
requires  %  yd.  32  to  36-in.  material  for 
underwear,  %  yd.  for  dress,  and  1  yd.  for 
coat  and  tam.  15  cents. 


2008.  Ladies’  one- 
piece  coat  dress, 
with  long  fitted 
sleeves,  perforated 
for  shorter  length 
with  cuffs,  and 
shawl  collar  in  two 
•styles.  Sizes  36  to 
48  in.  bust.  Size  40 
requires  3%  yds.  54- 
in.  material.  25 
cents. 


1969.  Ladies’ 
coat,  having  set-in 
sleeves  with  trim¬ 
ming-straps  or  cuffs, 
and  large  converti¬ 
ble  collar.  Sizes  36 
to  46-in.  bust.  Size 
40  requires  3 %  yds. 
54-in.  material,  with 
3%  yds.  36-in.  lin¬ 
ing.  25  cents. 


1476.  Youths’  and 
men’s  shirt,  with 
convertible  collar, 
and  long  or  short 
sleeves.  Sizes  34  to 
46-in.  breast.  Size 
38  requires  3%  yds. 
32-in.  material.  20 
cents. 


or  scarf  and  with 
kimono  sleeves  with 
seams  on  shoulders. 
Sizes  1  to  6  years. 
Size  4  years  requires 
1%  yds.  54-in.  ma¬ 
terial,  with  1  y2  yds. 
36-in.  lining.  15 
cents. 


1996.  Doll’s  outfit, 
consisting  of  bloom¬ 
er  dress,  rompers, 
coat,  hat  and  bon¬ 
net.  Sizes  14,  18 

and  22  in.  high.  Size 
18-in.  requires  % 
yd.  36-in.  material 
for  rompers  and  hat, 
%  yd.  for  bloomer 
dress  and  bonnet, 
and  %  yd.  for  coat. 
15  cents. 


1541.  I  n  f  a  n  t’s 
caps  and  bonnets. 
Sizes  6  months,  1 
and  2  years.  Any 
size  bonnet  or  cap 
requires  %  yd.  36  to 
40-in.  material,  with 
14  yd.  lining.  15 
cents. 


Illustrated  Catalog  of  Fashions  and  Em¬ 
broidery  Transfers,  15  cents. 


farm  three  years  ago.  The  next  best 
substitute  is  the  iron  griddles  which  may 
be  secured  at  any  hardware  store.  An 
iron  frying  skillet  is  also  good.  Set  the 
baking  pan,  whatever  is  used,  on  the 
stove  and  let  it  get  piping  hot,  grease 
well,  sift  a  sprinkle  of  meal  in  the  bottom 
and  put  in  batter.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven 
until  well  browned.  Fine  with  butter, 
milk  or  vegetables,  and  a  great  favorite 
in  the  South.  mrs.  lillie  york. 


for 


Christmas 

No  more  delightful  gift  can  be 
offered  than  a  box  of  LOFT 
candy,  coming  as  fresh  as  it 
does  from  our  great,  sun-lit 
kitchens  in  New  York,  and 
backed  by  our  50  years’  repu¬ 
tation  for  purity  and  tastiness. 


LOFT  Sample  Box  /'£&/%% 


From  the  1,027  different  candies  / 
made  by  LOFT  we  have  selected 
the  most  popular,  the  best-  ^  " 
liked  of  them  all;  and  f 
we  have  packed  slightly  /■ 
more  than  a  pound  of  f 
these  choicest  sweets  /■ 
into  our  new 
“Sample  Box”  for 
your  enjoyment. 

A  wonderful  as¬ 
sortment.  The 
very  cream  of 
LOFT  confections. 


*1.00  Postage  Prepaid 

Christmas  Suggestions 

For  Mother — Old  Home  Package,  1  lb..  78c; 
Gotham  Bon  Bons  and  Chocolates,  1  lb.,  $1.35, 
5  lbs.,  $6.25.  Postpaid. 

For  Sister  or  Sweetheart — Very  High  Grade  As¬ 
sorted  Chocolates,  1  lb.,  88c,  5  lbs.,  $4.00: 
Revery  Chocolate,  Round  Box,  1  lb.,  $1.08. 
Postpaid. 

For  the  Family — High  Grade  Bon  Bons  and 
Chocolates,  1  lb.,  67c,  5  lbs.,  $3.00.  Postpaid. 

For  the  Kiddies— Special  Mixed  Candy,  1  lb., 
47c,  5  lbs.,  $2.00:  Old-fashioned  Clear  Candy, 
5  lbs,,  $1.00.  Postpaid. 

Special  Xmas  Offers 

‘  "00 


•  I,  |  Peanut  Brittle,  1  lb. ;  Special  )  Ci 
Uller  J  Assorted  Chocolates,  1  lb. :  I  “ 
“A”  1  Old-fashioned  Gum-Drops,  1 

f  Very  High  Grade  Assorted 
Chocolates,  1  lb.:  Milk  Choc- 
Offer  I  olate  Covered  Parlays,  I  lb. ; 
Chocolate  Covered  Cocoanut 
als,  X  lb. ;  Chocolate  Italian 
'reams,  1  lb. ;  Superfine 
Creamery  Caramels,  1  lb . ■ 


1 


$050 


3 


j  Choc 
Roy  a 
I  Crea 
*-  Crea 

Quick  Delivery! 

POSt3£J©  ma^e  daily  shipments  by 
_  u,  prepaid  Parcel  Post,  thus  in- 

Prepaid  suring  absolute  freshness. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

All  LOFT  Candy  is  sold  on  this  guarantee.  A 
LOFT  customer  must  be  a  pleased  customer. 
This  means  money  back  if  not  delighted. 

Order  Now 

Send  your  order  today!  Be  assured  of  fresh,  de¬ 
licious  Christmas  Candy  at  a  price  that  is  un¬ 
believably  low.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order 
now  I 


400  Broome  St. 
Department  105 
New  York  City 


CANDY  CATALOG  SENT  TREE 


Aspirin 


Say  “Bayer”  and  Insist! 


umess  you  see  the  name  “Bayer”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Earache 

Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proper  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


Buy //w  GW  AW 

For  husband,  father,  brother 
or  sweetheart,  get — 


Suspenders 
and  Garters 

No  rubber  to  rot.  Patented  U-shaped 
Phosphor  bronze  springs  give  easy, 
lasting  stretch.  Year’s 
jWear  Guarantee  makes 
’  them  a  lasting  gift  article. 

Suspenders ,  75c 
Wide  Web  Garters ,  50c 
Combination  Gift 

Package ,  $1.25 
Ask  Your  Dealer 

for  Nu-Way  Combination  Gift  Package  of 
Suspenders  and  Garters  or  for  Suspenders  or 
Garters  in  individual  packages.  If  he  can’t 
supply  you,  send  direct,  giving  Dealer’s  name. 
m  A  Pull  Years  Wear  Guaranteed  m  EveryPa^^Wk 


J^iCPpat?  r)h’ec/t  Suspender  Co. 


"  'rAc/finr*.  Mic'hi&frrr?’  C7T2>.  S\. 


DON’T  RISK  1  CENT 

This  Wonderful 

FUR  COAT 


Only 


Our  o  w  n  F reach  Coney 
Coat  (No.  480),  made 
from  selected  skins. 

Stylishly  cut  garment, 
very  chic  this  season. 

Skins  well  matched, 

Rood  quality  silk  linings.  Full  48-in.  Black 
or  dark  brown  in  color.  Either  color  sent 
postpaid  upon  receipt  of  $45.  Express 
or  P.  O.  order  or  certified  check  or  pay 
your  postman  when  coat  Is  delivered. 

Money  Back 
Guarantee 

Try  on  the  coat,  keep  It  4 
or  5  days— if  it’s  not  better 
than  you  expect,  return  it  in 
Rood  order  and  full  pur¬ 
chase  price  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  To  order  (No. 

460)  give  color  desired, 
your  height,  weight, 
bust,  hips  and  length 
of  garment  desired. 

Free  Books 

Free  catalog — "We 
Tan  Them  —  Y  ou 
Wear  Them."  Free 
Style  Book  featuring 
fashion’s  latest  dic¬ 
tate  —  the  ultimate 
1924  styles.  Write  today, 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  Inc- 
655-659  West  Ave.f  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 

White**  Weather  Prophet  fore-  Ilf  -1 

ts  the  weather  8  to  24  hoars  W  CfllllCr 
in  advance.  Not  a  toy  but  - 

a  scientifically  construe-  " 

ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand¬ 
some,  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
*  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Size 
TXA\  fully  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  in  U  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 
_  Of  Agent •  Wanted. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— Handsomely  illustrated  story  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel,  in  colors,  included  with  each  order, 

DAVID  WHITE,  Dept  114  419  E  Water  St,  Milwaukee,  WU. 


■  VVM,  WMIV  «>• 

$1.25 


Real  Gift  for  Children 

PENCIL  SET  WITH  CHILD’S  OWN  NAME 


THIS  SCHOOL  SET  consists  of  a  Genuh 

SJlee,?slt.ln  leather  Case  of  five  pencils  wll 
Child  s  Full  Name  engraved  In  12kt.  Real 
Gold  Letters  on  Leather  Case  and  Pencils.. OD 
Pencils  without  Case — Full  Name  engraved,  75c  do: 

We  Pay  Postage— Send  Money  Order  or  Stamps 


CHAS.  E.  RITTER 
(The  Novelty  Man) 


I  260  W.  42d,  New  York  Cit' 
|  Lowe’s  Am.  Theatre  Bldg. 


Dr.  Frank  Crane 

at  his  Best 

delightful  essays  beautifully 
printed,  bound  separately. 

Love  and  its  relation  to  Success. 

Agreeableness 

A  little  lesson  in  charm* 

Sen  sitiveness 

Its  pain  and  cure. 

LT  L  *a_  One  good  habit  is  worth 
JL  Ld.Dll  a  dozen  rules. 

You  zvill  want  to  read  these  and 
read  them  again  and  again.  Just 
put  one  dollar  in  an  envelope  8 1 
and  tell  us  where  to  send  the  X 
essays. 

MAN  MESSAGE  CORP. 


215  Central  Avenue 


Newark,  N.  J. 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

necessary  to  weave 
rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  ,n 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 

Be  sure  tosendforfreeloombook.lt 
tells  al  1  about  weaving  and  our  wonder-1 
fully  low-priced,  easily-operated  looms; 


UNION  LOOM  WORKS  488F«ttory  St„  BOONVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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(ojeman 
QuicR-tite 

"The  Sunshine  of  the  Night * 

THIS  wonderful  lamp  will 
bring  the  good  cheer  and 
radiant  happiness  of  the  holiday 
season  to  every  “home  evening” 
throughout  the  year.  300  candle 
power;  brighter  than  20  old 
style  oil  lamps  or  lanterns. 

Surprise  Mother  on  Christmas 

morning  with  a  Quick-Lite  Lamp. 
Dad  or  Brother  will  welcome  the  de¬ 
pendable  Quick-Lite  Lantern.  Always 
ready  for  any  job  any  night. 

30,000  dealers  sell  Quick-Lites. 

If- yours  can’t  supply,  write 
to  nearest,  factory  branch, 
Dept.  R.  Y.  17. 


rz/S.  tc 


The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

Wichita  Philadelphia  Chicago 
Los  Angeles  Canadian  Factory.  Toronto , 


i 


2 

i 

i 


A  Health  Food 

for 

Frail  Children 


SCOTT  s 

^EMULSION 


It  is  the  food-tonic  well 
adapted  to  help  over¬ 
come  imperfect  nutrition. 
Try  SCOTT’S! 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  23-54 


THE  \ 

famous" 


SffilTEIlMEIURNEK 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
Nosmoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample, 
50  ets.post  paid,  stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25. 
Your  money  baek  If  not  satisfied. 

Live  lUpretentativee  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. ,  . 
88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids.  Mien. 


Some  Christmas  Ideas 

Why  not  have  a  “holder”  Christmas? 
There  are  Several  articles  in  this  line 
which  make  most  attractive  gifts.  They 
are  not  only  easily  made,  but  are  very 
inexpensive  and  most  useful.  Every 
housewife  will  welcome  an  addition  to  her 
supply  of  plain  square  kitchen  holders. 
Teach  the  simple  buttonhole  stitch  to 
your  little  daughter  and  she  will  wile 
many  an  hour  away  trimming  the  holders 
around  the  edge  with  some  bright-colored 
silkateen.  Sew  a  loop  or  holder  ring  on 
each,  and  put  a  half  dozen  in  each  pack¬ 
age  wrapping  them  up  as  daintily  as  you 
would  an  expensive  present. 

The  handiest  kitchen  holder  I  have  ever 
used  is  the  double  pocket  holder.  I  saw 
one  of  these  in  time  to  use  the  idea  last 
Christmas  for  several  friends.  Cut 
strong  cloth  into  two  strips  which  are 
about  two  inches  wide  in  the  middle  and 
widen  out  at  the  ends  to  form  holders 
about  five  or  six  inches  across.  Baste 
together,  padding  the  ends  and  quilting 
them  a  little  on  the  machine.  Then  on 
the  back  of  each  end  baste  another  piece 
cut  the  same  shape  to  form  a  pocket  into 
which  your  hand  can  easily  be  put.  Now 
finish  the  edges  with  binding  tape  or  a 
bias  cloth  binding.  I  used  green  cloth  for 
the  holder  and  trimmed  with  red  binding 
— the  Christmas  colors.  A  loop  should 
be  sewed  in  the  middle  of  the  strip.  “They 
can’t  be  beat”  for  taking  out  bread  and 
pies  or  for  use  when  draining  potatoes, 
etc.,  as  they  protect  the  wrists  and  are 
all  in  one  piece.  The  average  cost  is 
from  10  to  15  cents.  A  suitable  verse  to 
accompany  this  simple  gift  would  be : 

“I’m  sending  this  pair  of  holders, 

With  heartiest  Christmas  wishes ; 
They’ll  help  you  remove  from  the  oven 

Your  pies,  bread,  and  other  hot  dishes.” 

The  napkin  holder  makes  a  very  dainty 
gift  for  the  bride  or  young  housewife,  and 
is  nice  to  have  in  the  “hope  chest”  as 
well.  I  used  a  soft  delicate  cretonne,  but 
Indian  Head  or  linen  can  be  used  and 
trimmed  very  effectively.  Navy  blue 
linen  is  said  to  be  the  best,  as  it  will  keep 
the  napkins  snowy  white.  Cut  and  cover 
a  square  pasteboard  a  little  larger 
than  a  folded  napkin,  for  the  bottom  of 
the  holder.  The  four  sides  are  strips 
about  eight  inches  long.  Sew  up  the  sides 
for  about  three  inches  and  fasten  well. 
The  edges  of  the  flaps  should  be  turned  in 
and  featherstitched  down.  The  two  top 
flaps  may  be  finished  in  a  point  and  snaps 
sewed  on.  Place  your  napkins  in  the 
holders,  fold  over  the  flaps,  fasten  the 
snaps  and  your  napkins  will  be  kept 
smooth  and  spotless.  If  white  cloth  is 
used,  embroider  a  spray  of  lazy  daisies 
on  the  top  flap  and  outline  the  word 
“Napkins”  across  one  side. 

The  doily  holder  is  first  cousin  to  the 
napkin  holder,  and  no  one  should  be 
without  one.  Silkoline  is  a  very  good  ma¬ 
terial  to  use.  A  pasteboard  magazine 
roll  forms  the  foundation.  Pad  with 
cotton  and  cover.  The  holders  is  merely 
two  squares  of  the  cloth  (cut  to  fit  the 
roll.)  These  are  featherstitched  together 
with  a  thin  padding  between.  Attach  the 
roll  to  one  end,  and  at  the  other  sew  two 
sets  of  ribbons  to  be  wound  around  the 
holder  when  it  is  rolled  up.  Doilies  laid 
flat  on  the  holder  and  carefully  rolled  and 
tied  are  kept  in  perfect  condition — no 
wrinkles  or  soiled  edges. 

A  very  unique  gift  is  the  yardstick 
holder.  No  matter  how  elusive  a  yard¬ 
stick  may  be,  if  it  is  put  in  one  of  these 
pockets  you  will  always  know  where  to 
find  it.  A  yard  of  pretty  cretonne  will 
make  six  holders.  Cut  the  cloth  into  12 
strips  each  three  inches  wide.  Then  six 
of  the  strips  should  be  cut  three  or  four 
inches  shorter.  These  form  the  fronts  of 
the  pockets,  and  the  long  strips  the  backs. 
Baste  together  with  the  right  sides  up¬ 
permost.  Finish  the  edges  with  binding 
tape  in  a  harmonizing  or  contrasting 
color.  Sew  a  ring  or  loop  at  the  tip  end, 
which  has  been  finished  in  a  point.  If 
the  gift  does  not  have  to  be  mailed  slip 
a  new  yardstick  into  the  pocket.  Other¬ 
wise  a  little  verse  describing  its  use 
should  accompany  the  holder,  one  similar 
to  this: 

“Hang  me  in  some  convenient  place,  my 
dear, 

And  keep  your  wandering  yardstick  right 
in  here !” 

The  suitcase  holder  or  traveling  com¬ 
panion  is  a  real  comfort  to  the  person 
who  must  “live  in  a  suitcase”  part  of  the 
time  at  least.  These  can  be  bought 
readymade,  but  are  more  cheaply  made 
at  home  from  pretty  cretonne.  Cut  the 
back  of  the  holders  as  large  as  you  wish 
— it  should  be  about  12x18  in.  when  fin¬ 
ished.  Turn  down  the  top  corners  ‘  to 
form  a  point.  Then  sew  on  pockets ;  one 
large  one  across  the  bottom  about  six 
inches  deep  for  the  brush  and  comb  and 
boxes  of  hairpins  or  for  handkerchiefs 
and  gloves.  Another  pocket  the  same 
size  should  be  placed  just  above  this  one, 
and  divided  into  a  small  and  a  large 
pocket — one  for  toothbrush  and  paste,  the 
other  for  soap  and  washcloth  or  trinkets 
or  needlecase.  I  finished  _  the  edges  of 
mine  with  inch-wide  satin  ribbon  to 
match  the  cretonne,  and  sewed  a  button 
on  to  the  lower  pocket.  Make  a  button¬ 
hole  in  the  point  at  the  top,  fold  down 
the  flap,  and  the  case  can  be  snugly  but¬ 
toned  up.  Fold  once  again  and  place  in 
suitcase.  It  takes  up  only  a  little  room. 
Send  such  a  gift  either  alone  or  fully 
out-fitted  as  you  wish.  It  is  sure  to  be 
welcome.  Any  or  all  of  these  articles 
would  add  greatly  to  the  display  at  a 
church  or  Grange  fair.  MBS.  F.  L,  B. 


7 /^HEN  the  extra  cost  of 
OCCIDENT  Flour  is  so 
slight  isn’t  it  unwise  to  risk  loss  of 
time,  work  and  materials  by  using 


The  Same 
Good  Bread 
at  Every  Meal 


ordinary  flour?  OCCIDENT 
quality  is  your  protection  against 
baking  failures.  Its  money-back 
guarantee  is  an  insurance  policy 
with  every  sack. 


Costs  More — 

Worth  it ! 


Something  to  Think  About 


We  operate  12  flour  mills — two  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  eight  in  North  Dakota  and  two 
in  Eastern  Montana — with  a  combined  daily 
capacity  of  13,500  barrels  flour  and  500 
tons  wheat  mill  feed.  Our  wheat  storage 
facilities  are  ample  to  permit  of  careful 
selection  of  the  choicest  hard  wheats,  in¬ 
suring  uniform  flour  quality  over  the  en¬ 


tire  year.  Wheat  storage  capacity — 10 
country  mill  elevators,  1,000,000  bushels;  3 
terminal  elevators,  8,750,000  bushels;  140 
elevators  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  hard 
wheat  belt  of  North  Dakota  and  Eastern 
Montana,  4,000,000  bushels — total  combined 
capacity  13,750,000  bushels.  These  facili¬ 
ties  for  supplying  the  best  hard  wheat  flour 
are  unsurpassed. 


RUSSELL-MILLER  MILLING 


CO.  Offices  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


“Loan  Me  6  Feet  in  Your 
Kitchen  for  30  Days!” 

That’s  all  I  ask  for.  Friend,  just  space  enough  to  let  one  of  my 
new  Kalamazoo  ranges  prove  it’s  the  greatest  value  ever  offered 
price.  Beautiful  porcelain  enamel,  blue  or  gray 
Quick  shipment — 30  Days  Free  Trial — cash 
or  easy  payments — a  full  year’s  guarantee.  Write  and 

Get  My  Reduced  Prices 

on  Kalamazoo  heaters,  ranges,  furnaces,  etc.  See  my 
new  free  catalog  and  save  25  to  50%.  W.  S.  DEWING,  "Tfie  Stove  Man." 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.r  175  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


We  Tan  Them — You  Wear  Them 

Let  Her  Wear  Your  Trophies 

How  much  nore  the  coats,  scarfs,  and  stoles 
will  be  enjoyed  by  Her— your  wife,  mother, 
sweet-heart,  sister— how  much  less  the  cost 
will  be  when  the  fur  garments  are  made  up 
direct  from  your  own  pelts  —  coon,  fox, 
skunk,  mink,  muskrat,  squirrel,  etc. 

All  kinds  of  garments  made 
from  any  kind  of  skin  suitable 
for  the  purpose— stylish  gar¬ 
ments,  warm  and  durable  made 
to  your  order. 

Free  32  Page  Booklet ,  How 
to  Prepare  Skins;  styles, 
sizes,  prices.  Prompt  reli¬ 
able  service  from  special¬ 
ists  in  fur  tanning,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  taxidermy 


Rochester 
Fur  Dressing  Co. 


525  West 
Ave.,  RochesterN.V. 


for  Christmas  Give 
Rainbow 


Homer  Rode- 
heaver  (  Billy  Sunday’s 
famous  Chorister)  offers  all 
your  favorite  sacred  songs 
on  his  new  Rainbow  Rec¬ 
ords.  Play  on  any  phono¬ 
graph.  Sung  by  Rode- 
heaver  himself  and  other 
renowned  Gospel  singers. 


Every  Christian  home  should  have  these  records. 
They  make  wonderful  Christmas  gifts. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Rodeheaver  Co.,  814  Walnut,  Dept.  152,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Fuss  With  The  Muss  of  Old 


Dorit 

Kerosene  Lamps 

Hew  Bright— White  Light  For  Every  f  Home 

At  last  you  can  throw  away  your  dirty,  dingy,  oil  lamp,  and  have  the  brightest, 

*  whitest  light  for  your  home  or  farm.  Right  now,  for  a  limited 

— T  time,  I  am  making  an  amazing  offer  to  quickly  introduce  my 
GEtuFS  wonderful  patented  light  invention.  Table  lamps,  hanging 

$60  lo  $100 
a  week 

If  you  want  to  earn 
big:  money  write  me 
quickly  for  sales 
plan.  No  experi¬ 
ence —  or  capital 
required.  Exclusive 
territory.  Big  sea¬ 
son  now  on.  Ad¬ 
dress  me  personally 
j— say— “send  agents 
8pe  c  i  al  O  u  tflt  Offe  r. 9 » 

J.  C.  Steen,  Prea. 


lamps,  wall  lamps,  lanterns— for  every  room  and  outdoor  use.  fty-o-o-o-o-o* 
Gives  20  times  light  of  old  wick  lamps  at  half  the  cost.  No  _  111  ' 

chimneys  to  break  or  clean,  no  dirty,  greasy  wicks  to  trim,  no  soot  or 
smoke,  no  foul  unhealthful  odors.  Positively  safe. 

r> _ _ Burns  96%  Air — only  4%  cheap  gasoline 

OOO  Candle  rower  or  kerosene  (coal-oil).  Light  as  bright  as 
daylight,  soft,  mellow,  easy  on  eyes.  Beats  electricity  or  gas.  Lights  with  match. 

Easy  to  operate.  Most  economical,  greatest  improvement  and  advancement  In  home 
and  farm  lighting  of  the  age. 

o  r>  — Tviol  without  risking  penny.  Write  today  for  big, 

Oil  Uajs  I  rial  attractive,  descriptive  catalog  from  which  to 
select  one  of  many  handsome  designs.  Be  first  in  your  locality  to  write  and  get 
liberal  money  saving  introductory  offer.  Send  your  name  and  address  today. 

J.  C.  Steeie,  President, 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO-  672  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  O. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Various  Dairy  Questions 

What  kind  of  a  dairy  ration  would  be 
best  for  us?  We  have  seven  cows  and 
five  heifers,  between  14  months  and  two 
years.  At  the  present  time  we  are  feed¬ 
ing  the  cows  a  mixed  feed.  We  have 
about  four  acres  of  green  corn  cut  that 
is  dried  now,  and  plenty  of  hay.  We 
have  no  silo.  At  the  present  the  cows 
are  giving  between  three  and  seven  quarts 
of  milk.  IIow  much  feed  should  be 
given  to  increase  their  milk  and  use 
plenty  of  corn  on  hand?  Should  drink¬ 
ing  water  be  warmed  when  cow  comes 
fresh?  At  what  age  should  a  heifer  be 
bred?  IIow  often  should  the  cows  get 
salt  and  how  much  to  a  cow?  G.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

For  the  five  heifers  between  14  months 
and  two  years  of  age  use  a  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  parts  of  cornmeal,  three 
parts  of  ground  oats,  three  parts  of  bran, 
and  one  part  of  linseed  meal.  Feed  from 
four  to  six  pounds  of  this  grain  per  day, 
depending  upon  the  age  and  weight  of  the 
heifers.  Enough  grain  should  be  fed  to 
permit  the  heifers  to  grow  and  gain  in 
weight,  and  they  should  carry  a  fair 
amount  of  flesh. 

For  the  dry  cows  that  are  now  in  milk 
a  simple  ration  consisting  of  four  parts 
of  corn  and  cob  meal,  two  parts  of  ground 
oats,  two  parts  of  cottonseed  meal,  two 
parts  of  linseed  meal,  and  one  part  of 
bran  is  recommended.  Feed  one  pound 
of  this  mixture  for  each  three  pounds  of 
milk  produced  per  day,  and,  in  addition, 
feed  them  all  of  the  roughage  that  they 
w'ill  consume  with  relish.  We  do  not 
know  what  particular  brand  of  dairy  feed 
you  are  using  ,but  we  know  that,  if  you 
had  no  experience  in  the  mixing  of  feeds 
or  in  the  feeding  of  dairy  cattle,  there 
is  a  distinct  advantage  in  purchasing 
one  of  the  better  grades  of  mixed  feeds. 
The  corn  should  be  ground  and  mixed 
with  the  other  feeds  mentioned.  Very 
little  would  be  gained  by  feeding  ear 
corn,  or  shelled  corn  alone  to  cows  of 
this  character. 

It  is  the  practice  of  successful  dairy¬ 
men  to  give  cows  at  calving  time  a  warm 
bran  mash.  If  the  chill  can  be  taken 
off  of  the  water,  particularly  during  the 
Winter,  this  is  desirable.  For  the  or¬ 
dinary  drinking  water  very  little,  if  any¬ 
thing,  is  gained  by  warming  the  water. 
If  the  cow  is  blanketed  and  kept  free 
from  draughts  there  is  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  come  through  this  period 
in  good  shape. 

Heifers  that  are  well  grown  may  be 
mated  when  they  are  IS  months  or  two 
years  old,  so  that  they  will  freshen  when 
they  are  two  and  a  half  years  old,  or 
thereabouts.  If  the  heifers  are  under¬ 
sized  and  poorly  grown  then  they  should 
not  be  bred  until  they  are  fully  two 
years  old. 

Salt  should  be  available  for  dairy  cows 
at  all  times.  If  the  rock  salt  is  used  it 
can  be  put  in  boxes  in  a  protected  place, 
or,  if  the  ordinary  salt  is  used,  then  a 
pound  and  a  half  should  be  mixed  with 
each  100  lbs.  of  feed  fed.  Dairy  cows 
that  are  giving  generous  amounts  of 
milk  should  have  a  daily  allowance  of 
salt  as  they  would  clean  up  with  relish. 

Evidently  you  are  a  beginner  in  the 
dairy  business,  and  we  trust  that  you 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a 
herd  of  dairy  cows  that  will  enable  you 
to  increase  your  profits. 


Feeding  Corn  and  Oats  With  Bean  Pods 

Would  you  give  me  a  satisfactory  grain 
ration  for  dairy  cows?  I  have  corn  and 
oats  to  grind.  I  would  like  to  use  as 
much  of  this  grain  as  possible.  Will 
feed  corn  and  pea  silage  from  canning 
factory,  morning  and  night.  I  have  bean 
pods  and  Alfalfa  hay  to  feed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day.  Would  you  give  me  the 
method  ’of  figuring  protein  in  milled 
feeds?  S.  A. 

New  York. 

Corn  and  oats  are  both  carbohydrate 
feeds.  The  addition  of  gluten  feed,  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  or  cottonsed  meal  would  sup¬ 
plement  these  home-grown  feeds  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  palatable  mixture.  Corn  and  pea 
silage  from  the  canning  factory  makes 
excellent  succulence.  The  bean  pods  and 
Alfalfa  hay  would  provide  an  excellent 
roughage. 

It  is  proposed  that  for  the  conditions 


described  you  use  a  mixture  consisting 
of:  400  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal,  200  lbs. 
oats,  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  100  lbs. 
linseed  meal,  100  lbs.  gluten  feed. 

Since  both  the  silage  and  the  roughage 
available  are  proportionately  high  in 
protein  this  combination  will  produce  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  It  enables  you  to  use  a 
generous  amount  of  your  home-grown 
feed  and  this  is  highly  desirable. 

The  amount  of  protein  in  any  given 
rctiou  is  determined  by  tabulating  the 
percentage  of  protein  contributed  by  the 
several  ingredients  used,  and  computing 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  total  pro¬ 
tein  to  the  total  carbohydrate  plus  the 
fat  analysis  of  the  feed.  The  protein 
content  of  mixed  feeds  is  determined  by 
chemical  analysis.  The  above  combina¬ 
tion  will  result  in  a  ration  carrying  be¬ 
tween  17  and  18  per  cent  of  protein. 

Ration  for  Fresh  Cows 

Will  you  balance  a  grain  ration  for  new 
milk  cows.  I  have  silage  rich  in  corn 
with  Alsike  clover  for  roughage.  I  have 
some  wheat  and  oats.  I  can  buy  cottou- 
seed.  gluten,  homlfcy,  oilmeal,  bran  and 
middlings  and  cornmeal.  Please  give  me 
a  ration  with  the  wheat  and  oats  and 
one  without.  e.  e.  w. 

New  York. 

With  silage  made  from  corn  well  ma¬ 
tured  and  Alsike  clover  for  roughage,  a 
grain  ration  combining  wheat  and  oats 
with  the  other  ingredients  mentioned 
would  be  as  follows :  ground  wheat  and 
oats,  400  lbs. ;  gluten  feed,  200  lbs. ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  150  lbs. :  linseed  meal,  100 
lbs. ;  hominy  meal,  150  lbs. 

In  case  you  desire  to  substitute  hominy 
meal  and  other  ingredients  for  the  wheat 
and  oats  we  should  make  the  following 
changes ;  hominy,  400  lbs. ;  bran,  200 
lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal,  150  lbs. ;  linseed 
meal,  150  lbs. ;  gluten  feed,  100  lbs. 

The  last  named  ration  would  be  the 
most  economical  in  case  the  hominy  were 
purchased  at  a  reasonable  figure  and  you 
have  a  good  market  for  your  wheat. 
Ground  wheat  does  not  make  an  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  feed  for  dairy  cows ; 
hominy  is  a  more  economical  source  of 
carbohydrate  and  when  combined  with 
bran  is  more  desirable  than  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  wheat  and  oats.  'Middlings,  un¬ 
less  they  are  less  expensive  than  bran, 
are  not  a  necessary  constituent  of  dairy 
feeds.  Usually  they  carry  considerable 
screenings.  Bran,  on  account  of  its  bulk 
and  rich  mineral  content,  is  more  popu¬ 
lar  among  dairymen.  Mix  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  salt  with  each  100  lbs.  of  this 
feed. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

(Continued  from  Page  1472) 
handling.  But  the  waste  due  to  crowding 
and  inconvenience  may  be  reduced  when¬ 
ever  the  city  and  State  decide  to  do  so. 
New  York  is  often  considered  a  city  of 
very  high  cost  in  marketing.  Improve¬ 
ments  now  perfected  are  likely  to  make 
important  changes. 

IMPROVING  CITY  MARKETS 

New  York’s  145.000  cars  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  yearly  would  make  up  a  solid 
train  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Rockies.  This  produce  brings  the  farmer 
about  the  same  prices  as  when  shipped  to 
other  cities,  but  the  consumer  pays  higher 
prices  than  almost  anywhere  else.  One 
reason  for  the  high  cost  of  selling  is  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  city  and  the  awk¬ 
ward  method  of  handling.  All  those  thou¬ 
sands  of  carloads  are  crowded  down  into 
the  neck  of  the  bottle-shaped  land,  which 
is  New  York.  The  wholesale  buyer  has 
to  dodge  about  from  one  freight  yard  to 
another,  taking  his  potatoes,  apples,  cab¬ 
bage  and  perhaps  a  dozen  other  lines, 
each  from  different  cars  and  under  terri¬ 
bly  crowded  conditions,  and  he  must  go 
to  several  terminals  to  find  all  he  wants 
to  make  up  his  load.  The  result  is  no 
end  of  the  waiting  lines  of  trucks  and  a. 
vast  waste  of  highly  paid  time.  At  some 
of  the  railroad  ferries  where  the  cars  are 
unloaded,  the  produce  is  trucked  to  a 
more  open  space  before  the  buyer  fills  his 
wagon,  but  that  means  costly  extra  han¬ 
dling. 

The  city  and  government  authorities 
are  talking  of  a  belt  line  which  will  keep 
the  trucks  moving  and  a  system  of  small 
electric  carriers  for  shifting  the  produce 
and  loading  it  into  the  trucks  from  over¬ 
head.  The  plan  will  save  some  expense, 
but  the  feeding  of  great  cities  will  be 
especially  costly  until  a  way  is  found  to 
spread  out  the  population  so  they  can  be 
reached  easily  by  producers.  Possibly  the 


coming  age  of  air  travel  will  do  this.  The 
trouble  is  at  its  worst  in  New  York,  but 
most  large  cities  have  a  market  problem, 
due  more  than  anything  else,  tb  a  system 
that  has  grown  without  much  planning. 

Usually  there  are  two  or  more  freight 
stations  located  in  different  places,  each 
far  away  from  the  center  of  the  city. 
One  railroad  train  perhaps  comes  from 
the  South  and  brings  in  early  truck  and 
fruit ;  another  from  the  West  brings 
standard  vegetables,  fruit,  poultry  and 
dairy  products.  The  buyer  has  to  travel 
back  and  forth  and  haul  the  produce  to 
the  market  direct,  where  he  sells  it  to  the 
small  dealers,  who  perhaps  haul  some  of 
it  back  again. 

A  few  cities  like  Pittsburgh  have  a  sin¬ 
gle  railroad  yard  with  room  enough  to 
place  the  cars  and  where  even  the  small 
buyer  may  come  for  a  load  and  where 
cars  may  be  re-shipped  to  smaller  mar¬ 
kets  without  shifting  them  across  the 
city.  The  result  is  that  Pittsburgh  is  one 
of  the  most  lively  of  all  citv  markets  and 
often  nets  more  to  the  shipper  than  the 
other  markets.  G.  B.  F. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 


The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  Nov.  19,  1923,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100- 
lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvidere.  Mil¬ 
ford,  Washington,  Ilighbridge ,  French- 
town,  Flemington.  Passaic,  Hackettstown, 
Belle  Meade.  Califon,  Lebanon,  Newton, 
Branchville,  Sussex.  Lafayette,  Hopewell. 
New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Morristown, 
Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somerville, 
Newark,  Trenton,  Perth  Amboy  and 


Montclair : 

No.  2  white  oats  . . . 
No.  3  white  oats  ... 
No.  2  yellow  corn  . 
No.  3  yellow  corn  . 

Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  . . 
Spring  middlings  . . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

Dry  brewers’  grains 
Flour  middlings  .  .  . 
30%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
30%  linseed  meal  .  . 
34%  linseed  meal  .  . 


Per  Bu. 

. $0.53% 

. H2% 

.  1.05% 

.  1.02% 

Per  Ton. 

. $32.90 

.  33.40 

. 31.40 

.  39.90 

.  45.40 

. 35.40 

.  52.40 

.  59.40 

. 48.65 

. 49.40 


Save  Fifty  Dollars 

You  can  save  $50.00  or  more  on 
the  price  of  a 

Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave 

SILO 

by  placing  your  order  now. 

The  time  to  buy  is  when  the  other 
fellow  wants  to  sell. 

You  want  a  Silo  next  year  ;  you  want  the 
best  SILO;  you  want  a  permanent  Silo; 
you  want  a  RIB-sTONE. 

We  want  your  Order  now  and  will  pay 
you  a  premium  for  it. 

Write  us  today  stating  the  size  you  expect 
to  buy. 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 

2-3  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Batavia,  N.  Y, 
Agents  Wanted 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

i 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Now  that  it  has  become  known  that  30 
agricultural  colleges  are  giving  courses  in 
ice-cream  making,  might  one  be  pardoned 
for  referring  to  them  as  sundae  schools? 
— Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


NOW  for  Winter 


Despite  shortage  of  hay  and  corn  silage  you  can 
keep  up  milk  production.  Here  is  a  feeding  plan 
that  will  do  it.  Experiment  stations  and  careful 
investigation  prove  it. 

Use  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

Instead  of  hay  or  corn  silage 

In  tests,  6  pounds  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  have  replaced  j. 

10  pounds  of  mixed  hay.  It  costs  no  more  and  increases  ’  ... 

milk  yields  2  to  6  pounds  a  day.  In  other  tests  1  pound  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  replaced  5  pounds  of  corn  silage.  It  pro* 
duced  10%  more  milk  and  improved  health  of  cows  There  is  big  economy  and  profit  in  feeding  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 
It  is  the  Suqar  Beet,  dried,  after  the  extraction  of  the  sugar.  It  is  a  succulent,  palatable,  nutritious  and  whole* 
some  vegetable  feed.  <4*A  Your  Feed  Dealer 

THE  L ARROWS  MILLING  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 


New  size — packed  in  tin 
— always  fresh — 35c  at 
drug  stores  or  from  us 


NO  MUSS  ^ 
NO  MIXING 
NO  SPREADING 


Ready  to  use —  no  mixing  ’ 
of  powders  nor  spreading  of 
sticky  pastes.  Sure  death  to 
Sp^rats  and  mice.  Now  put  up  in 
r  |  new  size,  packed  in  tins,  al 
ways  fresh. 


For  mice,  too 

The  easiest,  quickest,  cleanest,  surest  way.  New 
package  contains  18  “BIS -KITS”  of  several 
different  kinds  of  attractive  bait.  Ask  for  . 
~:r~ ^  “Rat  Bis-Kit”by  name  — 35c  at  all  Jk 
drug  and  general  stores  or  from  us. 

ajjpy  The  Rat  Biscuit  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Concerning  Milk  Goats 

The  following  brief  remarks  about 
goats  are  based  on  eight  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  : 

Do  not  neglect  a  milk  goat  and  then 
find  fault  with  her  or  her  former  owner. 

Do  not  let  careless  persons,  or  small, 
irresponsible  children,  have  charge  of 
goats,  as  these  docile  animals  require 
very  careful  attention  if  good  results  are 
desired. 

Do  not  give  goats  cold  drinking  water 
except  during  Summer.  Give  lukewarm 
water,  and  during  Winter  have  it  warm. 

Do  not  fail  to  keep  warm  and  clean 
bedding  under  the  goats  at  all  times. 

Do  not  forget  that  damp  or  wet  bed¬ 
ding  in  cold  weather  leads  to  kidney 
troubles  and  consequent  weakness  in  the 
goat’s  hind  legs. 

Do  not  let  horned  and  hornless  goats 
loose  in  a  very  small  space,  as  they  may 
injure  each  other. 

Do  not  permit  them  in  the  barnyard 
on  a  very  cold  and  exceedingly  windy 
day,  as  some  are  likely  to  catch  a  cold, 
and  this  sometimes  leads  to  pneumonia, 
which  invariably  results  fatally. 

Do  not  have  drafts  in  the  goat  stable. 

Do  not  fail  to  give  young  does  and 
bucks  a  chance  to  exercise  by  providing 
boxes  and  boards  for  them  to  jump  over, 
as  this  develops  strong  and  large  ani¬ 
mals. 

Do  not  wean  a  goat  kid  before  five 
months  if  very  large  animals  are  desired. 

Do  not  give  a  dam,  heavy  with  kid,  in¬ 
sufficient  food,  and  then  expect  large, 
strong  kids. 

Do  not  breed  a  doe  before  14  to  16 
months  old ;  otherwise  her  milk  produc¬ 
ing  ability  will  be  much  diminished. 

Do  not  purchase  a  dam  that  is  less 
than  seven-eighths  pure. 

Do  not  purchase  a  “cheap,”  common 
goat,  or  you  will  be  badly  disappointed. 

Do  not  neglect  to  exercise  punctuality 
and  absolute  cleanliness  in  feeding  a 
goat. 

Do  not  expect  big  results  in  a  goat’s 
ability  to  supply  milk  dui’ing  Winter  un¬ 
less  you  furnish  her  with  sugar  beets  or 
dried  beet  pulp,  and  a  balanced  grain  ra¬ 
tion. 

Do  not  neglect  to  plant  rape  in  April, 
as  that  means  much  goat’s  milk  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  E. 

Wesbrook,  Conn. 


Practical  Points  About  Goat  Breeding 

There  are  several  owners  of  milk  goats 
who  have  not  been  in  the  business  long 
enough  to  learn  some  of  the  goats’  pecu¬ 
liar  traits.  One  of  the  most  important 
at  this  time  of  year  is  in  regard  to  breed¬ 
ing  them.  Their  breeding  season  begins 
in  September  and  lasts  until  February  ; 
they  rarely  breed  between  seasons,  and 
sometimes  will  not  breed  earlier  than  Oc¬ 
tober  or  later  than  January.  One  of  the 
most  important  things  to  consider  is  the 
sire.  If  one  looks  ahead  at  all,  nothing 
but  a  purebred  sire  wull  be  considered, 
for  doe  kids  from  such  sires  will  be 
larger,  will  have  an  increased  milk  ca¬ 
pacity  and  a  longer  lactation  period,  than 
those  of  their  dams,  and  will  also  be  en¬ 
titled  to  registry.  The  grade  buck  kids 
are  worthless  to  use  in  building  up  a 
herd,  and  are  sold  for  roasters  when 
weighing  around  20  lbs.,  and  make  de¬ 
licious  eating,  or,  if  castrated,  make  nice 
pets  for  children. 

Of  course  the  does  should  be  bred  to  a 
buck  of  the  same  breed,  and  unless  one 
owns  a  herd  of  at  least  four  does  it  will 
hardly  pay  to  purchase  such  animal,  but 
the  does  can  be  shipped  in  light  crates 
comparatively  inexpensively  to  a  reliable 
breeder.  The  fees  for  service  are  usually 
$10  to  $15  for  purebred  does  and  $5  to 
$10  for  grade  does.  Most  breeders  will 
keep  the  doe  free  three  weeks  of  her 
stay  and  charge  from  25  to  75  cents  per 
week,  otherwise,  according  to  the  care 
necessary.  It  is  advisable  to  send  a  doe 
a  few  days  before  expected  time  for 
breeding,  and  to  leave  her  three  weeks 
after  to  ascertain  her  likelihood  of  being 
with  kid.  The  owner  of  the  buck  will 
give  a  memorandum  for  sevice  and  a  pedi¬ 
gree  of  the  buck.  This  certificate,  or 
service  blank,  must  be  sent  when  the  kid 
is  to  be  registered,  and  both  papers  re¬ 
served. 

After  the  goat  becomes  fresh  much  will 
depend  upon  the  yield  of  milk  whether 
the  kids  are  allowed  to  suckle  or  not, 
and  if  so  at  regular  intervals.  The  doe 
which  is  separated  from  her  kids  will 
make  the  best  milker,  and  will  have  the 
best  formed  teats. 

The  goat,  like  the  cow,  must  have  a 
certain  amount  of  attention  paid  to  her 
care  and  feed  if  she  is  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  yield  for  a  reasonable  lacta¬ 
tion  period. 

One  more  thing — do  not  expect  your 
does  to  breed  more  than  once  a  year. 
They  may,  but  they  are  not  likely  to. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  frank  barrett. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  7-Feb.  24 — Short  Winter  courses 
in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticul¬ 
ture,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  . 

Nov.  27-Dec.  1 — Poultry  Show,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D  C.  Secretary,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
Orrs  Mills,  N.  Y. 


Dec.  1-S — International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  4-6 — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting  and  ex¬ 
hibit,  Iladdon  Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Dec.  11-14 — Annual  show.  Maine  State 
Poultry  Association,  Exposition  Building, 
Portland,  Me. 

Dec.  13-15 — Fifth  annual  poultry  show, 
North  Bergen  County  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  Jersey.  Odd  Fellows  Hall, 
Westwood,  N.  J.  F.  T.  Barnes,  secre¬ 
tary,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

Jan.  1-12,  1924  —  Virginia  Breeders’ 
and  Fanciers’  Association,  Inc.,  seven¬ 
teenth  annual  show,  Richmond,  Va.  Sec- 
fetary,  J.  D.  Halliban,  2914  East  Broad 
St.„  Richmond,  Va. 

Jan.  8-11— Vermont  State  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.  Twenty-seventh  annual 
exhibition.  St.  Albans,  Vt.  B.  P.  Greene, 
secretary,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Jan.  15-18 — New,  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting.  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-18  —  Trenton  Winter  Poultry 
Show,  Mercer  County  Poultry  Show, 
State  Armory,  Trenton,  Le  Roy  Sked, 
secretary,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

Jan.  15-18  —  Agriculture  Week,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Feb.  20-22  —  Eastern  meeting  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Roy  P.  McPherson,  sece- 
tary,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Airedales 


Fine  litter  of 
10-wk-old  puppies. 

Nephews  and  nieces  of  Laddie  Boy. 
Many  champions  in  pedigree.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

Males  $25  Females  $15 

Eligible  A.  K.  C.  Registration. 

E.  Homer  Artz  Woodstock,  Va. 


C«V  Dnno  W.  M.  KIRKPATRICK 

rOX  Hound  Pups  Lexington  -  Virginia 

White  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

For  Sale— An  Extra  Good  Lwl  Male  Police  Puppy 


Six  months  old.  MEAD 


Amenia,  N.  1'. 


Intelligent  COLLIE  PUPS 

Females,  8810;  Males,  815.  Good  stock. 

Mrs.  C.  Baker  Woodhouse  Farm,  Titusville,  N.  J. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

AIREDALE  Bitch  PUPPIES 

Superior  Blood-Lines 

DR.  KNOX,  Box  50,  DANBURY,  CONN. 


Airedale  Pups 

Collies,  same  price. 


From  purebred,  very  intelligent 
stock.  Shipped  on  approval. 
Males,  $10  ;  Females,  $6.  Also 

WM,  W.  KETCH,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  I’a. 


Reliable  Airedale  Puppies SwSraS 

raised,  pedigreed  stock.  J.  Trimble,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  2MTfehs86;' 

Females,  83.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 


TrainpH  Regnlp  3yrs.  oId  No.  1  watch  dog  and 
X  rdlllcU  DcdglC  hunter,  $45.  Blue-tick  Beagle 
year-old,  trained,  rabbit  getter,  $30.  Year-old  bitch,  very 
good  hunter,  $25.  Chas.  Toth.  Henderson,  Maryland 


Show  Type  Wire 


riers,  pedigreed.  O.  Hill,  Amenia,  N.Y. 


Beautiful  Prize-Winning  Eskimos  ILTeuigen^" 

J.  F.  IMIIOFK,  Ro««  Liwn  and  Walnut  Haights  Kennals.Glassboro.N.  J. 


Rpoa|p,  America’s  Leading  Strain-l(  TL  PalP|,o«  •• 

DBagIBS  If  you  love  to  hunt  rabbits  I  nB  ralCHeS 
let  me  tell  you  about  these  great  dogs.  Illustrated  Cata 
log  Free.  Willet  Randall  -  North  River,  N.  Y. 


Pnr^ala— PnY  Hnnnil  Three  mo8-  female  FUi’S,  Walker 
iDiualB  IUA  nUUflU  strain;  finest  ever  raised;  guar¬ 
anteed  trailers;  $8  each.  Frank  Warner,  Blairstown,  If,  J 


SHEEP 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rama  and  Ewes.  Wooled  to  Nose. 
Priced  Low.  LeROY  C.  BOWER,  Iiudlowville,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Vitality  in  Holsteins  Means: 


Vigor;  strength;  reserve  powe~;  ability 
to  live  and  produce  under  adverse  con¬ 
ditions;  to  respond  quickly  to  better 
feed  and  care;  to  produce  healthy  off¬ 
spring  regularly  without  expert  atten¬ 
tion  at  calving  time;  continued  profit¬ 
able  production  year  after  year  under 
practical  farm  conditions. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  About  Holsteins 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


HOLSTEINS 


DO  YOU  WANT 

to  ndd  gome  new  HOLSTEIN  blood  to  your 
registered  herd,  or  do  you  wunt  to  introduce  gome 
into  u  good  grade  herd! 

The  Veterans’  Mountain  Camp  offers  you  this  chance. 
We  have  on  hand  six  young  bulls,  from  two  to  eight 
months  of  age,  carrying  the  best  blood  of  the  Segis- 
Burke  and  Vale  strains.  Sold  witli  or  without  papers. 

No  reasonable  offers  refused  as  this  stock  must  be 
disposed  of  at  once.  Write  or  wire 

Veterans’  Mountain  Camp,  Horseshoe,  N.  Y. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  at  present  several  very 
desirable  young  bull  calves  and  two  older 
ones  sired  by  our  herd  sires  and  out  of 
cows  with  or  now  making  A.  R.  records. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  bull,  write  us. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset.  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

W e  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W/l  „A1RT  FjtHMS  ?2  s  Ki  st  p,,;,,  p. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Sired  by  bulls  of  exceptional  breeding  and  out  of  A. 
R.  dams  whose  dams  and  grandams  have  A.  R. 
records.  Bulls  of  all  ages  and  of  the  best  breeding, 
Write  me  what  you  want.  Prices  reasonable.  Herd 
Federal  Accredited.  Otto  W.  Post,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

old  ;  dam.  on  test,  making  excellent  record  ;  sire  out  of 
622-lh.  dam  ;  tuberculin  tested  ;  clear  buff  nose  ;  right 
in  all  particulars.  *100.  BEAVERBROOK  FARM.  Mill  Ntch,L.I..N.r. 

PuroDroci  Guernseys 

Young  cows  and  heifers  for  sale  from  tuberculin  tested 
herd.  Fine  pedigrees.  ($100  to  $850. 

Thatch  Meadow  Farm  .  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


JERSEYS 


"R  Off  LTnmnehirp*  We  are  offering  a  limited  num- 
IVOg.  X  ldlllfJo llll C5  ber  of  bred  ewes  and  ten  ewe 
lambs  at  reduced  prices.  OPHIR  FARM,  Purchase,  N.Y. 


HAMPSHIRE  JF*URE  X3RED  XjAMB  RAMS 

125-lb.  ewe  lambs,  ewes  and  mature  rams.  Show  Iambs. 

CHARLES  E.  HASLETT  -  Hall,  New  York 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

Fnr^aln  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
i  ui  oaio  cu|jn  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

U.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P,  0.  Box  173.  Morristown,  N.  J. 


For  sale-11  e  g  i  st 

A.  Bullock 


Heifer  Calf 


Registered  Hampshire-down  Ewes  and  Rams  Regi8d- 

tered  South-down  Ewes  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIBER,  Glidst.nc,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Rams  and  Ewes 

the  Fast.  C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Rsff  SHrnn  Ramo  Imp-  stk-  Shipped  on  approval, 
nog.  onrop.  nains  WII.MAMS  FAItM,  I’eterboroiu-b,  N.  II, 


Reg.  Shropshire  Barn  Lambs  for  sale.  Also  a  few  good 
ewes.  STEVENS  HBOS.  Wilson,  New  York 


SHEEP 


SALE-  Toggenburg  Grade  Doe 

two-years-old  and  her  5-weeks-old  Doe  Kid.  Price,  *85. 
Two  Toggenburg  Grade  Does,  two-years-old,  both  bred. 
Price,  $85  apiece.  Also  1  Tog.  Buck,  hornless,  one-year- 
old.  Price,  $80.  Two  young  Bucks,  10-months-old,  $18 

apiece.  EAItL  WHITE  Arcade  New  York 


Winners  of  Every  Class  in  Which  They  Were  Shown  at 
Recent  New  York  State  Fair,  Including  Both 
Grand  Champion  Boar  and  Sow 


.ST  IUC.N0.  327532 
rand  Champion 

OHIO  AND  INDIANA 


We  Breed  Our  Show  Hogs  and  Show  Our  Breeding  Hogs 

A.  VERAGE  per  litter  at  Resthaven  Farm:  In  1922,  8  pigs.  In 
1  *-  1923,  7%  pigs.  Average  over  more  than  100  sows.  Rest- 
haven  sows  share  honors  with  sires  as  best  on  earth. 

t  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

B  Resthaven  Farm — the  world’s  largest  Poland-China  plant 

offers  spring  yearlings,  half  sisters,  full  sisters  and  litter- 
mates,  fall  sows  of  same  breeding,  spring  boars  and  gilts 
at  very  conservative  breeding. 

Catalog  free.  Write  for  it  and  tor  description  and  prices 
of  animals  that  interest  you. 

RESTHAVEN  FARM 

BOX  265  TROY,  OHIO 


SWINE 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Have  you  considered  BETTERING  the  blood-lines  of 
your  herd  by  purchasing  a  new  Boar  !  We  have  Spring 
(1922)  Boars  by  Fairholm  Fancy  Orion,  Fall  boars  by 
Fancy  Orion  King  34th,  this  Spring's  boars  by  Crest  De¬ 
fender,  Highland  King  Defender  and  Altamont’s  Origin¬ 
ator.  Beside  using  a  Duroc-Jersey  registered  boar  with 
their  pure  bred  sows,  many  breeders  use  theirs  for  out- 
crossing  with  sows  of  other  fat  breeds  for  producing 
Feeder ’’pigs.  Duroc-Jerseys  introduce  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  height  and  length  and  the  sows  supply  the  weight. 

have  a  few  bred  gilts  for  sale  lor  SEP- 
11MBEB  FARROWING.  AH  stock  is  Double  im- 
muned.  We  invite  correspondence  or  better  still,  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on  State  road  14  miles 
East  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  CREST  Farm.  Millbrook,  N.Y. 


2j\  Baa  |  a  ^  L>vl  KMlirCaj  I  JlirOcS 

OO  PIGS  and  Chester  Whites 

Six  weeks  old,  $3.50  each,  well  bred,  15  to  20  pounds 
each.  Orders  filled  the  following  Monday.  Shipped  on 
Approval.  ROUSE  BROS.  .  Dushore,  Pa. 


TJUROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

7Ip.fr  ,7Jne'  AU  !l“es  «  .'lie. 
X .  M.  Pattmgton  &  Son  Merrifiehl,  N.  Y. 

DUROCS  Orders  acceptable  now  for  August 


Stock. 


-  - - nil  n  u^UAb 

ri  Pit;s-  A  ,so  Mature 

ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box  15,  Bradford,  N.  Y. 


YoungLarge  Type  Berkshires  ?.hiP',e.d  on  approval. 


WIANT  FARM 


No  cash  in  advance. 

Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 


50  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  weeks  to  10  months  old,  including  boars  ready 
for  service,  sows  for  breeding.  Also  Reg.  Jersey 
Bull  and  Heifer  calf.  Prices  Reasonable. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

«•  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvilt.k,  Nkw  York 


Annual  Fall  Sale  FEEDING  PICS 

S  Weeks  Old,  $3.50  Each.  8  Weeks  Old,  $4.50  Each 

lliese  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  $8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51.  Waltham,  Mass. 


Feeding  PIGS  For  Sale 

YORKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  CROSS  AND  YORKSHIRE 
AND  BERKSHIRE  CROSS 

All  large  growthy  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  *4  each.  7  to  8- 
wks.  old, *4.50  each.  No\y  I  will  ship  from  1  to  100C.O  D 
to  your  approval.  Walter  Lux,  3B8  Salem  St. ,  Woburn,  Mass! 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

The  Grand  Champion  boar  through  the  State  faircircuit 
and  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  the  undefeated  boar 
of  1923,  was  bred  by  us,  as  were  his  sire  and  dam.  Service 
boarsand  weanling  pigsof  thissame  breedingnow  for  sale. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 

SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRES  gT,"^ 

not  bred.  Boars  and  Sows.  7  mos.  old  Low  price  for 
quick  sale.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  E.  G.  FISHER.  Madison,  N.Y. 

i7c.’s 


FANCY 


The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts,  service  hoars  ami  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  XV.  W.  W  IS  I  M  A  N,  P  O. 

Box  No.  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 

A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF 

Young  Fine  Bred  0.  I.  C.  Service  Boars 

Fine  specimens  ;  weight,  225  lbs.,  *35.  Young  sows  of 
the  World’s  Grand  Champion  strain,  bred  for  March  far¬ 
row.  Price,  $40.  Vernon  R.  Lafler.R.0. Ho.  I, Middlesex, N.Y. 

0  1  R  ’«  choice  Registered  60-lb.  pigs  from  Big  Type 
.I.U.  3  stock  of  Best  Blood  lines, $10  each:  Bred  Sows 
$30-$3o.  Satisf’ll  or  money  back.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  ,VY. 

For  Sale-Registered  Hampshire  seV.eVb"*  Pigs 

Prices  reasonable.  Jacob  Dolder,  Voorhoesville,  N.  Y« 

JATMOOR  ItE  K  KKII I K K8.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
quality  at  fair  prices.  PATMOOR  FARMS.  Hartfield,  N.  Y. 

sale 'of  Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

Spring  Boars,  Gilts,  Fall  Pigs,  sired  by  Wildwood 
Prospect  Boy  and  Maryland  Giant.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  “OAKDALE  FARM,”  Clyde  B. 
Thomas,  Boonsboro,  Md. 


GOATS 


GOATS 


■  •bb''" ~ b  M  M  VlUt 

$15  to  950.  Real  Milk  Goats,  $50. 
S.  J.  Sharp  lost*, RO.  5,  Norristown.  Pa. 


Pure  SWISS  DOES  and  8UCKS.  ENDRES,  Westbrook.  Conn. 


HORSES 


j 


A  T  F-A  R  M  PRICES 

Ten  Reg.  Black  and  Black-Grey  Percherons 

Two  mares  in  foal.  One  young  S  t  a  1 1  i  o  n.  Remainder 
Fillies.  Fairview  Farm  Box  252  Naples,  N.Y, 


30  SHETLAND  and  WELSH  PONIES 

purchasers.  SENECA  PONY  FARMS,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


3VE i  1  lx ing  Sh.orthorns 

Dual-purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Washingtonville,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Calves 

125  Sheep.  Bronze  Turkeys.  Collie  Pups. 

J.  H.  WHEATON,  Painted  Post,  N.Y.  R.  D.  2 

CUftDTUADMC  Federally  accredited  herd.  Inqui- 
onuiunlmnd  'or  bill  particulars  invited. 

A.  Single,  Grimsby,  Ont., Canada 

|  .•»  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Fresh  and  Nearly-Cows  For  Sale  Teedseted 

Guernseys,  Jerseys.  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins.  Al¬ 
ways  100  high-class  cows  to  choose  from.  Will  also 
buy  on  commission.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barre,  Vermont 


Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont.  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  8  SON 
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Columbia  Ignitors 
for  Radio 


Fah-nestock 
Spring  Clip 
Binding  Posts 
at  no  extra 
charge 


FOR  = 

,  tGNlTlON,RADl° 
\  AND  ALL 

General  purp°sE> 

INSPECTED 

TESTED 

beuable 


Farmers  know  the  Columbia  Ignitor  dry  cell 
thoroughly*  They’ve  used  it  for  ignition  for 
over  30  years.  The  same  superior  quality 
that  produces  this  satisfaction  in  the  ignition 
field  admirably  adapts  the  Columbia  Ignitor 
for  use  on  all  Radio  dry  cell  tubes. 


Columbia 

Dry  Batteries 

**  — they  last  longer 

Made  and  guaranteed  by  NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Inc.,  New  York 


Feed  Grinder 


The  Letz  Dixie  is  guaranteed  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  15  to  30%  and  cut  feeding  costs  25 
to  50%.  Send  for  valuable  feeding  booklet. 


1983  East  Eoad,  Crown  Point,  Indiana 


Fatter  pigs  & 
fatter  profits 

HOGS  need  animal  food  to  build 
flesh  and  bone.  Dold-Quality 
Digester  Tankage  is  60%  animal 
protein.  Mix  with  grain  or  feed 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 
Gives  better  results  than  grain 

alone;  saves  one-third  cost.  Tankage-fed 
hogs  show  more  pounds  when  marketed — and 
more  profit  per  pound.  Experience  proves  it. 


Write  for  FREE  booklet  on  DOLD- 
QUALITY  Poultry  and  stock  foods 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO. 
DepLR.N.  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


Simple  as 

Two  Plus  Two 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  go. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  forclamp- 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  ot 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  Clamp. 

THAT’S  ALL 

Its  absolute  simplicity  is  one  of  the 
many  good  points  about  our  Dr.  Clark 
Purity  Milk  Strainer.  No  cloths  used 
— no  fine  wire  gauze  to  wear  out — 
your  wife  does  not  have  to  spend 
most  of  the  day  washing  cloths  and 
cleaning  the  strainer. 

Just  an  A-l  strainer  that  goes  after 
every  last  bit  of  sediment  in  milk — 
and  gets  it  We  don’t  just  claim  it — 
we  guarantee  it —  and  we  want  you 
to  make  us  prove  it.  Endorsed  by 
all  the  big  dairy  authorities  —  used 
by  the  big  dairies.  Costs  little,  wears 
forever.  10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes.  If 
your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO., 

Dept.  A  243  Champion  St., 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  -•  : 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Deilvery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS-,  Dept-  R.  Gardner  Mass 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Duties  of  Herdsman 

Will  you  tell  me  the  duties  of  a  herds¬ 
man?  How  many  cows  can  one  man 
handle  alone,  get  from  a  large  pasture 
night  and  morning,  ride  a  horse  in  the 
morning,  on  foot  at  night,  no  dog.  Feed, 
except  the  roughage,  hay,  straw  and 
silage  will  be  thrown  down  in  Winter, 
but  I  must  distribute  all  feed.  I  must 
take  cows  to  brook  50  ft.  from  barn  for 
water  in  Winter.  Cows  are  to  be  kept 
clipped,  with  power  clipper.  Barns 
must  be  kept  in  sanitary  condition  as 
Grade  A  milk  is  produced.  I  must  do 
all  milking  with  milking  machine,  milk¬ 
ing  four  cows  at  a  time ;  care  for  ma¬ 
chine,  milking  utensils,  milk  house  and 
engine  room.  I  must  ice  milk  and  have 
it  ready  to  go  to  station  at  7  A.  M.  This 
is  as  nearly  a  full  description  of  what 
I  must  do  as  I  can  give  and  would  like  to 
know  whether  or  not  one  man  could  do 
all  this  with  a  herd  of  50  cows? 

New  York.  w.  o.  b. 

It  has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to 
employ  a  herdsman  who  could  take  cave 
of  50  cows  and  perform  the  various  jobs 
that  you  have  mentioned.  At  Briarcliff 
Farms  where  we  had  60  cows  in  milk, 
and  this  was  during  the  period  of  the 
war  when  labor  was  inefficient  and  in¬ 
dependent,  we  figured  that  about  the 
minimum  number  of  cows  that  the  aver¬ 
age  man  could  care  for  and  milk  by  hand 
was  20.  Of  course  the  installation  of  a 
milking  machine  would  add  materially 
to  the  number  of  cows  that,  one  man 
could  care  for.  I  should  say  emphatically 
that  it  would  require  two  men  to  do  the 
work  that  you  have  described.  Of 
course  the  duties  of  a  herdsman  aro 
many.  Usually  a  dairyman  is  employed 
to  handle  the  milk  and  dairy  products. 
If  a  man  looked  after  the  feeding,  care, 
and  management  of  a  herd  of  25  cows 
admittedly  he  would  be  doing  much  more 
than  the  average  man  employed  on  dairy 
farms. 


Use  for  Rye 

What  is  best  to  do  with  300  bushels  of 
rye?  I  have  milk  cows,  horses,  also  lay¬ 
ing  hens,  five  miles  of  not  very  good 
road  to  cart  the  rye,  either  to  have  it 
ground  or  sell  it.  Or  shall  I  buy  some 
pigs  to  feed  it  to?  R.  D.  N. 

It  is  my  belief  that  you  could  scarcely 
afford  to  buy  pigs  to  consume  300  bushels 
of  rye  available.  Certainly  it  would  be 
unwise  to  include  any  of  this  product  in 
rations  for  poultry,  and  it  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  palatable  for  cows.  It  would 
all  depend  upon  what  price  you  would 
have  to  pay  for  pigs  and  the  age  of  the 
pigs  that  are  available.  If  you  could 
purchase  shotes  weighing  between  75  and 
100  lbs.  that  you  desired  to  fatten  quickly 
for  market  purposes  then  a  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn  and  rye, 
lo  which  10  per  cent  of  tankage  had 
been  added,  would  give  good  results.  In 
your  section  of  New  Jersey  the  bulk  of 
the  rye  is  marketed,  although  a  great 
deal  of  it  is  used  for  swine  feeding. 

One  of  the  large  producers  of  Jersey 
Red  hogs  in  Burlington  County  used  a 
combination  of  molasses,  rye,  corn,  and 
fish  meal  as  a  basis  for  fattening  hogs. 
The  fish  meal  was  more  economical  to 
purchase  than  tankage,  and  the  molasses 
increased  the  palatability  of  the  rye  feed. 
At  present  prices  rye  is  more  economical 
to  use  in  swine  feeding  than  corn. 


And  no  installation  expenset 

A  TREMENDOUS  improvement 
in  machine  milking.  The  milking 
machine  problem  solved! — so, 
FIND  OUT — send  for  our 
FREE  book. 


f 

Complete 

MILKER 


Rock  Bottom  Price 
E»»y  Monthly  Payment* 


Run  by  Hand —  You  need  no 
electricity,  no  gat  engine . 

At  last!  —  the  milker  for  all  of  us  —  for  the 
larger  dairyman  and  also  for  the  man  with  5 
or  6  cows.!  Does  the  work  and  does  it  right. 

Run  by  hand;  comes  complete  and  reaay  to 
use;  no  installation.  Simple,  ultra-sanitary, 
easy  to  operate,  so  easy  to  clean.  Costs  you  a 
trifle:  only  $123  —  a  small  fraction  of  other 
milkers!  Why?  Because  it  costs  less  to  make. 

It’s  so  simple.  Better  than  all  others  and  costa 
so  much  less.  Operated  by  hand  or  can  be 
changed  over  quickly  to  a  gas  engine  or 
electric  outfit. 


30  Days9  FREE  Trial! 

No  C.O.D  —no  deposit — no  obligation.  You  try 
it— and  your  word  goes  1  If  not  satisfactory, 
returnable  nt  our  expense  after  60  milkings— 
If  satisfactory,  pay  cash  or  half  cash  —  and 


Easy  Monthly  Payments? 


We’ll  make  that  milker  pay  for  itself  every 
day  as  it  goes  along.  It’s  a  wonderful  milker 
—simple— easy — sanitary  —  and  you’ll  find  it 
out  while  you  use  it  on  free  trial. 


This  direct  rock-bottom-price,  free-trial,  easy • 
payment  offer  is  made  only  where  we  have  aa 
yet  awointed  no  dealers  nor  agents  —  so. 
ACT  QUICK  while  this  offer  lasts! 


FREE  Book! 


Let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog.  It’s  full 
of  important  facts— an  education  in  milk¬ 
ing  machines.  Learn  how  to  get  the  great¬ 
est  milking  service  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Learn  also  how  you  are  completely  pro- 

in  rriotiw*  nnr  A  frifll  OT I 


Burton  Page  Co.,  015t.  iSSS, chfow? m! 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the  facts 
of  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  direct  cut 
price  offer  on  the  Page  Milker  at  $123  on  easy  terms. 


Ifame 


Address. 


Send  circular  about  hand-power  model  □  elec¬ 
tric  □  gas  engine  □  your  agent’s  proposition  □ 

Color  Your  Butter 


“  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you  top  prices.  “Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing  be¬ 
cause  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores. 
Purely  vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all 
State' and  National  food  laws.  Used  for 
50  years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co..  Burlington,  Vt. 


Carrots  for  Live  Stock 

We  can  get  a  large  supply  of  carrots 
for  50  cents  per  bushel.  What  is  their 
food  value  for  milking  cows?  Also  for 
horses.  We  have  silage,  clover  hay  and  a 
balanced  ration  feed.  J.  E.  F. 

Carrots  are  much  more  valuable  for 
feeding  horses  than  they  are  for  dairy 
cattle.  Cows?.. that  have  silage  do  not 
need  the  additional  succulence.  Carrots 
carry  a  higher  percentage  of  moisture 
than  silage,  yield  less  ash  and  protein,  and 
carry,  about  half  as  much  nitrogen-free 
extract  and  about  one-third  as  much 
carbohydrate.  At  50  cents  a  bushel  they 
would  be  highly  desirable  as  horse  feed 
but  rather  expensive  for  dairy  cows 
where  you  have  plenty  of  silage.  The 
chief  function  of  carrots  in  a  ration 
either  for  horses  or  dairy  cows  is  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  appetite  for  more  of  the  basic 
feeds  for  horses  supplied  with  carrots 
are  always  in  high  mettle  and  in  good 
condition.  Carrots  are  laxative  in  nature 
and  especially  palatable.  If  you  have 
silage,  clover  hay.  and  a  complete  feed  ii 
is  doubtful  if  carrots  at  50  cents  a  bushe' 
will  enable  you  economically  to  increase 
the  flow  of  milk. 


how  to  raise  better  calves  for  less 
money,  how  to  proceed  each  day  from 
birth  to  maturity.  Handsomely  litho¬ 
graphed  in  six  colors. 

PROFIT  BY  THESE 
VALUABLE  TESTED 
FEEDING  DIRECTIONS 
Praised  by  leading  breeders,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges,  etc.  Compiled 
by  experts  of  world's  oldest  feed 
manufacturers.  Send  your  name 
today.  Copy  sent  postpaid.  No 
cost,  no  obligation. 
BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 
Dept.  C7  Waukegan,  Illinois. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Robert* 

A  practical  and 
liandy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  -50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKEB 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  ¥. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  Xovmber  7,  1923. 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  0  1 

Garret  Buck.  N.  J .  0  5 

A  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm.  Del .  0  5 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y .  o  0 

Eewis  Farm,  K.  1 .  0  25 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  Y .  0  4 

L.  E.  Laferty,  N.  J .  0  1 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Can .  0  2 

Cbas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  4  32 

Navillus  Rocks,  N.  J .  0  0 

Wm.  H.  Sc  half,  N.  J .  0  0 


W.  P.  ROCKS 


W.  C.  Matthews-  Del  .  0 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKS 

Oktusba  Farm.  Ohio .  0 

Walnut  Crest  Poultry  Farm.  Conn _  0 

August  Weiss.  N.  .1 .  2 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J .  1 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J .  0 

C.  C.  Poultry  Farm  N.  J .  0 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del .  0 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  0 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Mass .  0 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  0 

Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  NJ .  0 

F.  A,  Woodward,  N.  J. .  1 

Rosewood  Place,  N,  J . . .  o 

S.  C.  W.  LEGIIORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  0 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  3 

J.  W,  Bottcher.  N.  J .  0 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J .  0 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  0 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr.,  N.  J .  0 

Marthe  C.  Conlin,  N.  J .  0 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J .  u 

Marcel  Sassen,  N.  J .  0 

Cedar  Grove  Farms,  N.  J .  u 

Eigen rauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J  .  4 

C.  H,  Chandler.  N.  J .  0 

Paul  Mads  n,  N.  J .  1 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  0 

North  Haledon  Leghorn  Club.  N.  J....  4 

Arnold  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  o 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo  .  1 

Well  ward  Farm,  N.Y .  0 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa  .  2 

Barne’s  Poultry  Yards.  N.Y .  ..  0 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.Y .  3 

C.  C.  Beall,  Jr,  Wash  .  3 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash  .  2 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  N.  J  .  o 

Brockman’s  Poultry  Farm, 8.  C .  0 

Windy  Brow  Farm,  N.  J . '....  o 

Oedarhurs'  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  I 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y  .  0 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del .  0 

Cherry  Croft  Farm,  N.  J .  o 

Circle  (W)  Farm,  0 .  1 

F.  H.  Claflin,  N.  J .  o 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  . . .  o 

Clyde-Nairn  Farms.  N.Y  .  o 

Somerset  Co.  Poultry  Ass’n .  0 

Harry  N.  Connor.  N.  J .  0 

Fairvlew  Farm.  N.  J .  1 

C.  T  Darby,  N.  J  .  0 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich .  0 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  3 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J .  3 

B  S.  Ellis,  N.  J .  0 

D,  E.  Evans,  Pa .  0 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . . ! . "  3 

A  B.  Faure,  N.  J  .  0 

Associated  Farms,  Pa .  0 

Foisgate  farms,  N.  ,1 .  0 

W  A.  B'oster,  N.J .  0 

Foster  Ate.  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  0 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J .  0 

Richard  C  Hixon  N.  J .  0 

Paul  L.  Holcombe.  N.  J .  0 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.J .  o 

K Irkup  Bros.,  N,  Y  .  0 

Magnolia  P,  ultry  Farm.  N.  J .  0 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  0 

Ernest  C  Laudenberger.  N.  J . ]  .  .  .  .  1 

Navillus  Leghorns,  N.  J .  0 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J .  0 

New  Brunswick  Poultry  Farm,  N.J...  2 

Dr  J  8.  Nief,  N.  J .  0 

Old  Orchard  Farm  N.  J .  0 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  N.  J .  0 

8  C  Price,  Pa  .  y 

Purit  sSprings  Poultry  Farm.  O . .’  o 

M.  J.  Quae  enbush  N.J .  y 

Ailend  la  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  y 

Alfred  R.  Scott,  N.  J .  2 

L.  W  Steelman  Pa .  y 

8toc  ton  Hatchery,  N.  J  .  y 

Fred  Warren,  N.  J .  3 

Whltegg  Farm.  N.J .  5 

Le  Roy  Wilcox,  N.Y .  0 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.J  .  y 

Skylands  Farm,  N,  Y  .  0 
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Size  of  Brooder  House 

How  big  should  a  brooder  house  be  to 
take  care  of  600  baby  chicks?  F.  L.  c. 

Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 

Most  portable  brooder  houses  are  built 
about  8x12  ft.,  in  size,  this  being  as  large 
as  can  conveniently  be  moved  about.  Such 
a  brooder  house  would  care  for  600  chicks 
for  a  time,  though  a  thick  of  baby  chicks 
outgrows  quarters  with  surprising  rapid¬ 
ity  and,  a  little  later,  a  building  twice 
that  size  would  be  none  too  large.  Much 
depends  upon  other  conditions.  If  chicks 
are  raised  in  warm  weather  and  can  have 
a  large  outdoor  run,  less  housing  space 
is  needed  than  would  be  the  case  early  m 
the  season,  when  they  must  be  confined 
indoors  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
An  ideal  equipment  for  600  chicks  would 
be  two  portable  broodier  houses  of  the  size 
mentioned,  each  equipped  with  a  coal¬ 
burning  brooder  stove,  and  placed  out  on 
grass  land  where  the  chicks  would  have 
unlimited  range.  Six  hundred  chicks  may 
be  kept  in  one  flock,  however,  and,  if  a 
stationary  building  is  to  be  erected,  we 
should  want  it  at  least  12x12  ft.  in  size. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  Poultry  Farm  that  Nearly 
Doubled  Egg  Production 


7  YOU  had  told  me 
last  September 
that  my  hens  were 
going  to  pay  me 
$10,000  a  year,  I 
would  have  set  it 
down  as  an  idle 
dream”  was  the 
way  Carl  Nelson  of 
Ridgefield, Illinois, 
started  explaining 
carl  nelson  to  us  his  remark¬ 
able  success  with 
a  flock  of  White  Leghorns.  His  is  not  the 
largest  poultry  farm  in  McHenry  county— 
but  he  has  just  about  smashed  all  records 
there  for  increase  of  his  flock,  and  in  egg 
production. 

F or  years,  these  hens  had  meant  no  more 
than  an  occasional  fowl  for  the  table,  and 
eggs  enough  to  keep  Mrs.  Nelson  supplied 
with  “pin-money.”  Then  egg  prices 
caused  them  to  ponder  on  the  profits  these 
hens  would  represent  if  they  were  to  be¬ 
come  heavy  layers.  What  he  did  ought 
to  interest  everyone  whose  hens  don’t  pay 
their  bare  board  and  lodging  ! 

“A  hen  is  an  egg-laying  machine  that 
you  can  regulate  to  lay  many  eggs  about 
as  easy  as  only  a  few/’  says  Carl  Nelson, 
“and  here  is  how  we  learned  to  ‘speed¬ 
up’  our  flocks: 

” Regulated  Hens  ” 

“The  quantity  and  quality  of  eggs  laid 
by  any  hen  depends  on  her  feelings. 
Healthy,  vigorous  hens  are  vigorous 
layers;  that’s  Nature.  And  a  hen’s  con¬ 
dition  is  just  about  ninety-percent  a  matter 
of  what  she  eats.  So  I  gave  first  thought 
to  rations.  ’  ’ 

PRATT  FOOD  CO..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Nelson  soon  found  by  regulating  his 
hens’  appetite,  digestion,  and  elimination 
he  could  regulate  their  laying.  He  fed 
them  certain  elements  which  the  old  ration 
lacked — and  was  rewarded  with  a  golden 
harvest  of  eggs  from  the  same  hens  that 
had  been  doling  out  one  or  two  eggs  a  week. 
The  new  nourishment  kept  them  going, 
kept  them  laying,  on  the  job  day  in  and 
out.  He  marked  those  whose  health  con¬ 
dition  had  made  them  totally  unproduc¬ 
tive,  and  a  little  special  regulating  soon 
had  them  back  in  the  layers’  class.  He 
was  soon  shipping  eggs  on  a  scale  that 
meant  business.  And  this  is  how  he  brought 
it  about : 

How  Light  Layers  Were  Made 
Prolific  Egg  Producers 

“To  get  the  right  amount  of  eggs  I 
knew  I  must  feed  my  hens  right;  and  not 
being  an  expert  poultryman  I  didn’t  know 
exactly  the  way  to  supply  all  the  egg- 
producing  elements.  Then  I  discovered 
how  to  be  sure  my  hens  would  get  those 
minerals  and  vitamins — which  they  don't 
get  in  the  regular  ration  on  the  average 
farm.  I  found  a  prepared  nourisher  and 
regulator  to  fit  in  with  the  ordinary  feed 
and  give  the  hens  the  very  vital  food 
elements  they  had  always  lacked.  Those 
hens  soon  had  us  busy  gathering  eggs! 
And  they  have  never  stopped.” 

Above  is  the  story  got  at  first-hand, 
from  a  farmer  who  let  the  Pratt  organiza¬ 
tion’  s  fifty-year  experience  solve  his  prob¬ 
lem  of  feeding.  As  a  result,  he  has  built 
a  large,  modern  henhouse,  bought  some 
equipment  that  makes  his  place  a  model 
of  its  kind,  added  a  number  of  prize  cocks 
to  his  flock,  and  bought  several  bonds  of 
Hammond,  Ind.  Toronto,  Can. 


Poultry  Regulator 

Means  More  Eggs  From  ANY  Mash— even  Pratts 


White  Diarrhea  Tablets 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 
Red  Mite  Special 


Sore  Head  Chicken-Pox  Preparation 
Powdered  Lice  Killer  Fly  Chaser 
Animal  Regulator  CowTonic 


Healing  Ointment  and  Powder 
Special  Remedy  RoupTablets 
Gape  Compound  Hog  Tonic 


thousand-dollar  denomination — all  out  of 
“egg-money”— all  in  a  year’s  time. 

Some  folks  raise  chickens  “for  the  fun 
of  it.”  It’s  just  as  much  fun  when  you 
make  it  pay l  Get  acquainted  with  the 
ways  in  which  Pratts  helps  all  who  want 
their  poultry  to  prove  profitable. 

Pratts  will  send  you  a  book  full  of  price¬ 
less  poultry  secrets  free.  See  offer  that 
follows: 


FREE! 

Book  of  Newest  Practical 
Pointers  on  Care  of  Poultry 


N  either  novice  nor  expert  can  afford 
to  be  without  the  secrets  of  success  with 
poultry  contained  in  this  little  book  of 
facts.  It  pays  to  have  this  scientific, 
tested  knowledge — and  you  may  have 
a  copy  without  cost. 

Learn  how  to  put  your  fowls  in  the 
pink  of  condition;  how  to  keep  them 
so;  and  of  the  invaluable  Pratts  foods 
and  remedies  which  sixty-thousand 
dealers  sell  on  money-back  guarantee . 


100 

Subjects 

ILLUSTRATED 


New  Edition 
diust  Out  I 


PRATT  FOOD  CO., 

130  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Please  send  ENTIRELY  FREE  and  with 
out  obligation,  your  latest  edition  of  Practical 
Pointers  on  the  Care  of  Poultry  to — 


Name 


Address 


Difficult  Customer:  “I  can’t  re¬ 
member  the  name  of  the  car  I  want — I 
think  it  starts  with  “T.”  Expasperated 
Salesman :  “Madam,  all  our  cars  start 
with  gasoline.” — Passing  Show. 
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Construction  of  Brooder-house 

I  am  intending  to  put  up  a  brooder- 
house.  Could  the  lumber  from  furniture 
crates  be  used  for  first  wall,  second  wall 
novelty  siding?  Are  two  walls  necessary? 
How  deep  should  brooder-house  be  made? 

Union,  N.  J.  a.  g. 

Old  packing  boxes,  or,  in  fact,  almost 
any  rough  lumber  may  be  utilized  •  n 
building  brooder-houses.  It  is  necessary 
that  these  houses  should  be  airtight,  but 
not  that  they  should  have  double  walls. 
The  lumber  may  be  used  for  walls,  these 
to  be  covered  on  the  outside  by  felt  roof¬ 
ing  or  building  paper,  if  it  is  desired  to 
build  cheaply.  A  fixed  brooder-house 
may  be  of  any  length  desired,  12  to  24  ft. 
being  ordinary  measurements,  but  the 
more  desirable  portable  brooder-houses, 
built  upon  runnel's,  are  usually  about  8 
by  12  ft.  in  size,  this  being  as  large  a 
building  as  can  easily  be  moved  by  a 
team.  m.  b.  d. 


Convenient  Henhouse 

As  you  are  asked  a  great  many  times 
for  plans  for  poultry  houses  I  thought 
I  would  send  you  a  plan  of  my  own  as 
I  have  never  seen  one  like  it. 


k -  10  ft.  - if - ' - lift 


This  plan  separates  dropping  boards 
and  nests,  brings  roosts  away  from  back 
wall  out  of  the  draft  and  gives  the  best 
of  ventilation.  I.  E.  meyee. 

Ohio. 


Dried  Buttermilk  in  Place  of  Oats 

I  am  feeding  a  mash  of  equal  parts,  by 
weight,  cornmeal.  bran  middlings  and 
beef  scrap.  I  cannot  get  ground  oats. 
Would  dried  buttermilk  be  a  substitute? 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  D.  c.  W. 

No,  dried  skim-milk  is  far  from  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  ground  oats,  being  a  food  rich 
in  protein,  while  oats  possess  a  low  pro¬ 
tein  content.  Corn,  barley,  wheat  and 
oats  ai’e  very  similar  in  composition, 
while  dried  s'kim-milk,  meat  scrap,  fish 
scrap  and  semi-solid  buttermilk  are  com¬ 
parable  as  carriers  of  protein.  One- 
fourth  part  beef  scrap  is  too  much;  re¬ 
duce  the  proportion  by  adding  ground 
corn  or  cornmeal,  ground  barley  or  wheat 
bran  and  middlings.  Ground  oats  ai'e 
light  and  bulky  and  contain  considerable 
fiber,  lightening  up  the  mash.  Perhaps 
you  can  get  hominy  feed  ;  if  so,  add  one- 
lmlf  part  each  of  hominy  feed  and  wheat 
bran  to  your  present  mixture.  One-fifth 
to  one-sixth  part,  by  weight,  of  beef 
scrap  is  sufficient  in  a  laying  mash. 

M.  B.  D. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Nov.  16.— A  band  of 
robbers  hurled  two  ash  cans  through  the 
windows  of  Hickson’s  store  at  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue  and  52d  street.  New  York,  early  in 
the  day,  stealing  furs  and  other  things 
valued ‘at  about  $30,000  from  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  got  away  in  an  automobile.  At 
about  the  same  time  four  armed  men  en¬ 
tered  a  stable  at  324  West  26tli  street, 
knocked  John  Gillen,  the  watchman, 
senseless  with  a  piece  of  pipe,  hitched  a 
horse  to  a  wagon  containing  four  cases  of 
silk  and  drove  away  with  it. 

Automobiles  valued  at  about  $150,000 
have  been  stolen  in  this  city  in  the  last 
18  months  and  sold  in  Rockland  County 
at  a  small  fraction  of  their  worth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  disclosure  made  by  the  police 
Nov.  16  in  connection  with  the  arrest  of 
Frank  Reilly,  24.  of  243  West  127th 
street.  He  is  said  to  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  as  being  one  of  several  men  who  were 
seen  driving  stolen  motor  cars  through 
Rockland  County,  but  he  denied  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  thefts.  A  charge  of  suspicion 
of  grand  larceny  was  made  against  him. 

“An  example  must  be  made  of  chauf¬ 
feurs  who  kill  through  recklessness,” 
Judge  Nott  in  General  Sessions,  New 
York  City,  said  Nov.  16  in  sentencing 
Robert  Mason,  a  negro  chauffeur  of  239 
West  125th  street,  to  Sing  Sing  prison 
for  from  five  to  10  years.  Mason  was 
convicted  of  manslaughter  for  running 
down  and  killing  Mrs.  Bessie  Turick,  52, 
of  602  West  115th  street  at  112th  street 
and  Lenox  avenue  on  Nov.  27,  1922. 

Charles  J.  James  of  New  London, 
Conn.,  a  clerk  in  the  Quartermaster  De¬ 
partment  of  the  army  at  Camp  Devens, 
Mass.,  was  killed  and  William  Gillen, 
another  enlisted  man,  was  slightly  hurt 
when  their  automobile  overturned  at 
Fitchburg,  Nov.  18. 

The  Tennessee-Hermitage  grain  eleva¬ 
tor  office  building  and  power  house,  and 
500.000  bushels  of  corn,  oats  and  wheat 


were  destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  18  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  The  loss  was  estimated  at 
$1,000,000.  The  cause  is  believed  to  have 
been  spontaneous  combustion. 

Plant  equipment  and  lumber  worth  ap¬ 
proximately  $500,000  were  destroyed  in 
a  fire  at  the  plant  of  the  Victoria  Lumber 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  Chemainusj 
B.  C.,  Nov.  18. 

Michael  J.  Fitz  Gerald,  business  agent 
of  the  Steam  Fitters  Union  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  was  sentenced  at  Hammonton,  N. 
J.,  Nov.  19  to  30  days  in  jail  for  driving 
an  automobile  while  intoxicated.  Two 
other  officials  of  the  union  paid  fines  of 
$15  each  on  charges  of  being  drunk  and 
disorderly. 

Grover  Coant  of  Volney,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
ported  as  an  individual  who  a  year  ago 
attempted  to  trade  his  wife  for  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  Nov.  19  in  County  Court  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  cattle  theft  for  which  he  had 
been  indicted.  County  Judge  Francis  D. 
Culkin  sentenced  him  to  four  years  in 
Auburn  prison. 

WASHINGTON— The  Pacific  Coast 
States  won  a  complete  victory  in  the 
Supreme  Court  Nov.  19  in  their  efforts 
to  prevent  Japanese  from  acquiring  any 
control  over  or  interest  in  agricultural 
lands.  Having  a  week  before  sustained 
the  validity  of  the  alien  land  laws  under 
which  aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship  were 
prohibited  from  owning  or  leasing  agri¬ 
cultural  land,  the  court  Nov.  17  took 
the  final  step  to  make  such  legislation 
completely  effective  by  holding  that  in 
the  construction  of  such  laws  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  States  must  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  and  that  any  transaction  which 
would  have  the  effect  in  any  reasonable 
contingency  of  giving  such  aliens  any 
control  over  agricultural  lands  equiva¬ 
lent  to  ownership  and  leasing  must  be 
construed  as  prohibited. 

The  government  tax  on  every  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  message  now  cost¬ 
ing  more  than  14  cents  would  be  abol¬ 
ished  under  the  Mellon  tax  plan.  On  each 
telephone,  telegraph  and  radio  message 
costing  from  15  to  50  cents  a  5  cent  tax 
is  collected.  On  each  message  alSove  50 
cents  there  is  a  tax  of  10  cents.  More 
than  22,000,000  telephone  instruments 
are  in  use  in  this  country,  14,000,000  be¬ 
ing  controlled  by  one  company.  If  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  taxes  were  abolished 
it  would  mean  a  saving  to  the  people  of 
$30,000,000  yearly. 

Secretary  Wallace  announced  Nov.  20 
that  he  made  a  demand  last  week  on 
Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago  meat  packers,  to 
permit  auditors  of  the  packers  and  stock- 
yards  administration  full  access  to  the 
company’s  books,  accounts,  records  and 
memoranda.  A  similar  demand  is  being 
made  on  Wilson  &  Co.  and  the  Cudahy 
Packing  Company.  The  packing  com¬ 
panies  are  given  until  Nov.  23  to  decide 
whether  they  will  grant  the  permission. 
The  companies  for  more  than  a  year,  it 
is  said,  have  been  withholding  permission 
for  examination  of  their  records. 

The  American  Canary  Breeders, 
through  Henry  II.  Hamm  of  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio,  served  notice  Nov.  19  that  a 
tariff  increase  would  be  sought  to  give 
canary  breeders  “the  same  protection 
afforded  other  industries.”  The  organ¬ 
ization  will  ask,  however,  that  purebred 
birds,  eligible  for  registry,  be  admitted 
free. 


Superintendent  of  Sunday  School 
(whose  enthusiasm  runs  toward  regular 
attendance)  :  “Out  of  the  entire  school, 
only  one  pupil  is  absent  today — little 
Doris  Smith — let  us  hope  that  she  is  ill.” 
— London  Opinion. 


The  Olivia  Sage  School  of  Practical  Nursing 

Offers  a  one-year’s-course  in  special  bedside  nursing  to 
a  limited  number  of  women.  Classes  are  iormed  quar¬ 
terly.  Pupils  receive  maintenance,  uniforms,  and  salary. 
For  information  apply  to  the  Director,  New  York  Infir¬ 
mary  for  Women  and  Child ren,  321  E. loth  St., New  York  City 


Cider  Apples  Wanted in  “MSE?"  or 

JOHN  F.  WILKENS  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y.  Tel.  21-F-4 


rAruron  c  sin»le  comb  Red 

LULHIjIVIjLiJ  Owen  Farm  Strain 

Matured,  Vigorous,  free  farm  range  raised.  Correct 
type.  Bred  for  dark,  -even  color  and  high  egg  pro- 
duction,  Price  list  and  description  on  request. 

II.  It.  CRONK1IITE  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


Mn  Tnrl/ouo  "Goldbank  strain.”  Hens,  $10;  Toms, 
,  D.  lUiKcyS  $15  each.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Kilts  R.  D.  6  Ft.  Plain,  N.Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  purebred’ 

perfectly  healthy  stock.  Toms,  $18  to  $15.  Also  hens’ 

WM.  W.  KETCH  ,-  Cohocton,  N.  Y.' 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  st'-ain.  Ancestry  to 
302  eggs  and  flock  averages,  over  200.  8-l-$8  each. 
Sunset  Poultry  Farm  *  Amherst,  Mass. 


Sn  nni  r„_  Sheppard  Ancona  Cockerels 

. u. oo i-tggoirain $&.  ed. hollenbeck 

Horseheads,  N.Y.,  Formerly  Maple  Shade  Firm,  llreeaport,  N.Y. 

BARGAINS:  Husky  Jersey  Black  Giant  Cockerels 

Tone  up  your  flock  with  best  Giant  blood  in  existence. 

$10andup.  Fish  Farms  Fishtown,  Mystic,  Conn. 


Bourbon  red  turkeys.  $ts  and  $s. 

Katherine  Orr  -  Dodge  Center,  Minn. 

Pure  Wild  Turkeys  ~  Very  fine.  Stamp. 

Mrs.  Jesse  C.  Lukens  -  Oxford,  Pa. 


PureBred  M.  Bronze  Turkeys  winners.  Cham  pi  on 

male.  Julia  Race  -  Rensselaer  Falls,  N  Y. 


Purebred  Young  Fancy  Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

Bred  from  20  to  25-lb.  hens  and  10-lb.  tom.  Excellent 
markings.  Wolf  strain.  Arthur  Biggers,  Hronnville,  N.Y. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Cockerels  weighing  9  lbs.  Price, 

$4.  A.  F.  Biggers  •  Brcwnvl$e,  N.Y, 


There’s  Money 
In  Winter  Eggs 

It’s  easy  to  make  the  hens  lay  in  the 
springtime  when  the  grass  is  green  and 
the  weather  is  mild.  It’s  just  as  easy  to 
make  them  lay  in  the  winter  when  eggs 
are  scarce  and  high,  if  you  provide  plenty 
of  green  food  and  plenty  of  pure,  fresh 
water,  not  too  cold. 


The  cheapest  and  best  green  food  is 
sprouted  oats,  rich  in  live  vitamines  and 
egg-building  proteins.  A  homemade 
sprouter,  like  the  one  shown  above,  will 
furnish  all  the  sprouted  oats  50  or  60 
hens  can  eat. 


You  can  build 
this  sprouter  in 
an  evening  from 
a  couple  of 
small  packing 
boxes  and  a  few 
nails.  The  only 
tools  you  need 
are  a  hammer,  a 
saw  and  an 
augur  bit,  found 
in  every  home. 

The  Little 
Putnam  Stove 
supplies  the 
warmth  to  keep 
the  oats  at  the 
right  germinating  temperature.  Easily 
followed  directions  for  building  the 
Sprouter  are  packed  in  every  Stove,  also 
instructions  for  using  the  Stove  to  keep 
water  from  freezing. 


Drinking  Fountain  warmed 
with  Little  Putnam  Stove 


Scientists  say  that  an  egg  is  80% 
water.  To  get  iots  of  eggs  in  winter  you 
must  keep  unfrozen  water  before  your 
hens.  One  cold  day,  with  water  frozen, 
may  stop  egg  production  for  a  month. 


J.  Lincoln  Knight, 
Trenton  Junction,  N. 
J.,  wrote  last  Febru¬ 
ary,  “I  have  been 
using  your  Little 
Putnam  Stoves  for 
the  oat  sprouter 
and  water  heater, 
$  i  n  c  e  I  received 
Ltttle  Putnam  Stove  them  in  December 
and  I  tell  you  they 
work  fine.  When  I  give  the  sprouted  oats 
to  the  chickens  they  eat  and  eat  until  it  is 
all  gone,  before  they  touch  other  food.  And 
the  water  heater  works  fine.  I  leave  the 
water  in  it  all  night  to  try  it  out  this  zero 
weather  and  the  water  is  always  just 
right.” 


that 

Pap 


Well-hatched,  well-bred,  from  best  heavy 
egg  strains  of  Beds,  Rocks,  Leghorn*, 
Wyandotte*,  etc.  Safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed  within  1.200  miles.  FREE  BOOK. 

W.  F.  HILLP0T,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks  &  Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs  from  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers  of  pure  White  eggs.  The  world’s  best  ia.»  ing 
strain.  Imitated  by  many  and  equaled  by  none,  satis- 
faction  guaranteed.  WHITE  LEGHORN  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Oel. 


CERTIFIED  AND  UNCERTIFIED 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Won  5  ribbons  on  5  entries  at  Cornell  Production 
Show.  Can  furnish  cockerels  from  Advanced  Re¬ 
gistry  male  from  Advanced  Registry  contest  liens 
at  Cornell.  Pure  Hollywood  and  a  few  Beal  males, 
Booking  orders  for  Day-old  Chicks. 

GABRIEL’S  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Odessa.  N.Y. 


SHENANDOAH 

POULTRY  YARD 

KNIGHT’S  STRAIN  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Cockerels,  April  and  May,  sired  by  son  of  233-egg 
hen;  grandson  of  College  Queen.  Seven-fifty  to 
Ten  Dollars  each.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

WILLIAM  D.  HORTON  HopeweU  Junction.  N.Y. 


Shoic*  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  eggsdirect 

from  D.  Tailored  F  arms.  R.  W.  COLHAN  Medina,  N.  Y. 


Vigorous  Pno[,0rnlo  275-Egg  strain.  Barron  White  Leg- 
Brooding  UUuFCICIo  horns,  $5.  Breeding  Muscovy 
Drakes,  $3.50.  F.  H.  Wright,  Box  4,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


SC.  Brown  and  Eng.  \V,  Leghorns.  Hens,  pullets. 
*  Bed.  $1  to  $3.  Cat.  Vera  Fulton,  B.  98,  fhilllpolis,  Ohio 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  *lanle| 

females  for  sale  from  stock  I  imported  direct. 
Records,  262  to  289  eggs.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


Utility  White  Wyandottes  A.  F.  PIG  RC  E  ^  TV  inch  ester,  N.  H. 

FFL-A-rffCja-IS’  HOCKS 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  NY. 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks  ^ 

breeding  purposes,  $8  each.  This  stock  hatched  Junelst. 

Rivordale  Poultry  Farm  -  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

Rarrari  RncL  Pul  Into  Cockerels,  hens  for  sale.  Heavy 
Ddl  I  ell  nULiK  ru  1 1  Bio  laying  strain.  First-second  pre¬ 
miums  Mineola  Fair.  The  Ramblers  Farm,  Mousey,  N.  Y. 


Last  Call  for  Burred  Rock  Pullets.  Park’s  Pedigreed 
Strain.  I  offer  fine  April-hatched  birds,  about  ready 
to  lay,  at  $2.25  each.  HAROLD  1).  SUTTLE,  Sohenevu.,  N.  Y. 


flRDEE'S 

ERFECT 

liKIN 


DUCKS 


America’s  Stan  Hard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  ISLIP,  N.Y. 


I  orirn  Ctnal/  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys, Geese,  Hunks, 
LdlgBulubK  Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  I’a 


White  Holland  Turke ys 

Mrs.  W.  P.  THOMPSON.  Route  1,  Mays  Landing, |N.  J. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Also  Rose  Comb  Red  cockerels. 

JOHN  D.  SMITH  -  Walton,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred  Bronze  T urkeys 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Cockerels. 

Mrs.  Leland  Livermore  Cassville,  N.Y. 


p°u  re  Mammoth  Bronze  Breeding  Hen  Turkeys 

of  the  Giant  strain.  Famous  for  laying.  Hatched 
in  Spring  of  1921-1922.  Toms,  30  lbs.  to  53  lbs.  None 
better  anywhere.  Males  and  females,  dandies. 

THOMAS  KEILY  -  Plymouth,  Mass. 


The  Little  Putnam  Stove  is  fool-proof 
and  fire-safe ;  burns  a  month  without  filling 
or  trimming.  Made  of  galvanized  iron  and 
brass,  practically  indestructible.  Thousands 
of  satisfied  users.  Beware  of  imitations. 

Your  dealer  should  have  a  Little  Putnam 
Stove  in  stock.  Ask  him  for  it.  If  he  can¬ 
not  supply  you  send  $2.50,  check  or  money 
order  and  I  will  send  you  a  Stove,  post¬ 
paid.  If  you  do  not  find  it  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory,  return  it  in  good  order  within  10 
days.  I  will  refund  your  $2.50  promptly. 
Don’t  pass  by  this  opportunity  to  make 
more  money  from  winter  eggs. 

Send  for  my  free  book,  “Poultry  I-Ielps.” 
It  gives  plans  for  making  this  oat  sprouter, 
also  a  practical  homemade  brooder.  Send 
today. 

I.  PUTNAM 

Route  1264-R  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Records  at  Storrs 

5th  Annual  Contest,  won  1st.  Pen  record,  2265.  7th 
Annual  Contest,  won  2nd,  2179,  with  “  College 
Queen’s''  individual  record  of  308.  10th  Annual 
Contest,  won  1st.  Pen  Record,  2234.  13th  Annual 
Contest,  best  White  Wyandotte  lien.  Record,  247. 
Eggs  and  Cliix  for  sale  after  Feb,  1st,  1924. 

0.  G.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pens  in  all  leading  contests.  Sweepstake  winners 
Cornell  Show  and  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Syracuse.  Pedi¬ 
greed,  certified  breeding  Cocks,  Cockerels,  Hens. 
Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


IOO  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

“  Barron  ”  str:iin.  from  imported  stock,  April  hatched 
Price,  $8.  35  yearling  Ferris  Leghorns,  265  to  300-egg 

strain  $8  each.  Vernon  R.  Lafler,  R.D. No.  1,  Middlesei.  N.Y. 


Sacrifice  Sale  LROOM 

HUSKY  BUFF  ORPINGTON  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  $3 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Fish  Farms  -  Fishtown,  Mystic,  Conn. 


Pure  Bred  Buff  Orpington  Cockerels,  6  to  8  lbs.,  $5. 
JOHN  8ERC0MBE  Box  486  Bay  Shore,  L.  I.,  N.Y, 


CO  D ..  1 1  —  In  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  5  mos,  old.  Weight,  3‘/2- 
DU  r UII6TS  lbs.  Price,  $1.60  each.  Express  Paid. 

Lucky  Acres  Farm  •  Qtatner,  Vermont 


TURKEYS 


Young  Turkeys,  7  mos.,  $5.  Rand  el,  R.  I,  Seymour,  Conn. 


Turkeys 


Bourbon  Reds,  Young’  Toms,  and  hens 
for  sale.  A  nice  bunch  to  select  from. 

F.  B.  Wildo  Wayiand,  Michigan 


Bronze  TURKEYS 

VALLEY  BROOK  FARM 


Breeders  for  1924, 
Order  early. 

Peapack,  N.  J. 


Turkeys- Ducks-Geese  breeders  now.  Catalog 

free.  H.  A.  Souder  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  on  Turkeys  IGeke%“nd 

until  Doc.  15th.  Catalog  free.  II.  II.  FREED,  Telford,  Pa 


Quality BronzeTurkeys  Esben8hRaodnekl,TPuark6y  Farm 

Mammoth  ISronze  TURKEYS  from  Boston  winners. 

Elsie  Hallock  -  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  bred  Mammoth  Hronze  'T'url/ouo 
Maurice  Sullivan  -  New  Albany,  Pa.  A  UrKBJo 


Quality  Kronze  Turkeys.  It  will  pay  you  to  write 
ESBENSHADE’S  TURKEY  FARM  Ranks.  Pa. 


JERSEY  BlacR  C3rX-A.3>krTS 

Cockerels  and  Pullets  direct  from  our  Madison  Square 
winners.  Big  boned,  range  grown  stock,  Marcy  strain, 
*5-$8-$IO each,  while  they  last.  Write  for  particulars. 
F.  M.  ROWE  -  Avon,  New  York 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Pullets,  6kj  mos.  old,  S3. 50.  Cockerels,  $5  each, 
while  they  last.  Order  from  this  advertisement. 
Satisfaction  assured.  BROOKCREST FARM.Cranbury.N.  J. 


TERSEY33LACKG-IANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  growers. 
Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive  catalog  and 
price  list.  C.  M.  Page  &  Sons,  Box  1  99,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


23  LACK  Gri  ANTS  E£T VT.' t 

and  Marcy  Farm  cockerel,  $20.  Marcy  Farm  cockerel  and 
i  Pullets,  ready  to  lay,  $25.  Express  paid  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Lucky  Acres  Farm,  Clover,  Vermont 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Growing  stock  for  sale.  Big,  strong,  sturdy,  healthy 
chicks.  BLAUVELT  -  Mata  wan,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Cockerels  For  Sale 

June  hatched.  6I4  lbs.,  $3.  These  are  fine  free  range 
America’s  Premier  birds.  Kenry  Childs,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


1VL  A  HOG  ANY  STRAIN 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Cockerels.  Early  hatched, 
fine  colored,  from  best  matings,  $4  each;  three  for 
$10.  Circular.  B.  Quackenbusli,  Darien,  Conn. 


Ibe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


1485 


SPROUTED 

To  produce  vapor-bath  sprouts  with 
their  diastase,  grape  sugar,  and  vita- 
mines  that  bring:  the  eggs;  to  change 
1  bu.  grain  into  2  to  3  bu.  best  egg- 
producing  feed;  get  a 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  Grain  Sprouter 

circular  on  "  Sprouted  Oats 
for  catalog  on  Incubators, 

Iowa 


GELLULOID  3L.EG  BANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield.  Mass. 


PLANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES’ 

B  All  styles  150  Illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
■  and  copy  of ‘‘The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL  Dept.  50  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Char¬ 
coal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N,  Y. 


COCKERELS 

200  S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  trap-nested  Hens.  Large,  vigorous 
birds,  guaranteed  to  suit. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  1. 


Comb  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Pure  Barron  Strain.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range. 
200  cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale  out  of  Imported  birds 
$5.00  each.  Five  or  more,  $4.00  each.  Now  booking 
orders  for  Baby  Chicks,  February,  March  and  April 
shipments.  My  Book,  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved”,  SI,  or  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY.  N.  Y 


LEGHORN  BREEDERS-ATTENTION! 

THE  BEST  BUY  OF  THE  SEASON 
Early  hatched,  free  ranged,  well  grown,  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Pure  Hollywood  strain,  direct  from  Hol¬ 
lywood  Farms,  from  hens  with  records  of  220  eggs 
or  more.  Sire’s  dam.  275  eggs.  Some  ancestors  in 
pedigree,  over  300  eggers.  Price,  $5,  $7.50  and 
$10  each,  with  full  pedigree  furnished,  Must 
please  you  in  every  way  or  your  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


PURE  BARRON 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

18  directly  imported  males  head  our  No.  1  matings. 
Big,  husky  fellows.  Pedigrees  272-314.  Now  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  chicks  and  eggs.  Few  cocks,  cocker¬ 
els  and  hens  for  sale.  Prices  and  quality  will  please 
you.  Write  R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  “  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Cockerels  from  certified  stock  from  $2.50  to  $10,  Some 
certified.  Very  handsome  and  well  bred. 

PENNY  Ci  GORDON  -  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


75  S.  G.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

March  hatched.  Hollywood  strain.  $4.50  and  $3.50.  50o 
less  on  lots  of  four  or  more.  Order  from  this  adv. 

United  Egg  Farms  -  Hillsdale,  New  York 

Pure  Barron  White  Leghorns  ancockerelstte 

out  of  •ires  whose  dams  have  records  of  272  to  289  eggs 
in  pullet  year,  $3.50  and  $5,  pure  Parks’ strain  Barred 
Rock  Cockerels.  Pino  Hurst  Poultry  Farm,  fort  Royal,  fa. 


600  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  selected  breeding  hens,  milk  fed  and  free 
ranged.  Healthy  and  vigorous  birds.  Early 
May  hatch  ready  to  lay.  Must  sell— cannot 
house  them.  A  bargain  price  for  the  lot,  $20 
for  10.  Cocks  $2  each. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,R.D.4.New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


$5to$1 0  <^oocfcert?f!ed  S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

3  to  5  selected  Barron  strain,  $2.  Yearling  hens— layers. 

A.  Li.  WRIGHT  -  Way  land,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes 

Cockerels  and  Pullets 

Exhibition  and  Utility.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

E.  F.  RAYN0LDS,  Central  Valley,  N.Y. 


hilii-  lli„.„l.l(„  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  Pullets  and  Cocker 
finite  nyanooiie  els,  Yearling  Hens  and  Cocks.  Cata  ; 

logue  Free.  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


H.  TOMPKINS  AND  D  O  C  £  REDS 
PAYNE  BROS  STRAIN 

Big.  huskv  farm  raised  cock’rls  and  pullets,  bred  for  vigor, 
large  size,’ dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  20  p.  cat.  free. 

Ralph  Knickerbocker,  R.D.  36, Pine  Plains, N.Y. 


RHODEISLAND  REDS  \  Single 
RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES /Comb 

Choice  Cockerels,  Bred  for  eggs  and  color,  non- 
brooding  strain,  $5,  $7.50  and  $10. 

O.  G-  L.  LEWIS  -  PAOLI,  PA. 


JS.  O.  TL-  X.  XL  EDS 

Pedigreed  and  trapnested  Breeding  Stock,  both  male 
and  female.  No  better  Reds  in  the  Country  for  color, 
size  and  egg  production.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  -  Wrentham.  Mass. 


Sb.  CMFLEiDS-Owen  Farm  Strain 

Best  show  and  laying  strain  in  U.  S.  Hem,  Pullets  and 
Cockerels,  $1.60  up.  D.  L  Ditto,  Brandenburg,  Kentucky 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Choice  April  and  May  hatch.  Cockerels,  $8  each. 

F,.  (S.  k'YTE  •  Emporium,  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


Worms  in  Fowls 

For  the  past  two  years  the  pullets 
after  having  been  shut  in  Winter  quar¬ 
ters  a  while  develop  round  worms  and 
we  lose  quite  a  few;  never  have  trouble 
at  any  other  time.  The  house  is  as  clean 
as  it  can  be  before  they  go  in.  Can  you 
suggest  any  plan  to  do  away  with  this 
condition?  We  usually  have  300  to  400, 
so  a  flock  remedy  would  be  needed. 

m.  m.  w. 

Your  pullets  doubtless  acquire  the 
worms  before  going  into  Winter  quar¬ 
ters,  but  do  not  show  the  infestation 
while  on  range.  Many  ranges  where 
fowls  have  been  kept  for  a  long  time 
become  so  badly  infested  by  these  para¬ 
sites  as  to  make  successful  chicken  rais¬ 
ing  difficult  or  impossible.  Small  yards 
should  be  kept  as  clean  and  dry  as  pos¬ 
sible,  with  drainage  of  low,  wet  spots, 
removal  of  surface  manure,  and  occas¬ 
ional  changes  to  new  ground. 

The  tobacco  treatment  for  the  flock 
harboring  round  worms  is  recommended. 
Steep  1  lb.  of  finely  cut  tobacco  stems 
for  two  hours  in  water  enough  to  cover. 
Mix  stems  and  liquor  with  about  four 
quarts  of  mash,  or  half  the  usual  quan¬ 
tity  eaten,  and  'feed  to  birds  that  have 
had  nothing  but  water  for  24  hours.  Sev¬ 
eral  hours  later,  feed  a  limited  mash  i’a- 
tion  containing  about  1  lb.  of  Epsom 
salts  per  100  birds,  less  for  young  fowls, 
taking  care  that  each  bird  gets  its  share. 
The  above  quantities  are  for  flocks  of 
100  fowls.  Larger  or  smaller  flocks 
should  be  fed  proportionately.  After 
treatment,  droppings  should  be  promptly 
removed  from  the  building  and  pains 
taken  to  prevent  re-infestation  through 
picking  up  worms  or  their  eggs.  Treat¬ 
ment  may  be  repeated  after  about  two 
weeks.  Tobacco  in  powdered  form  is 
also  fed  in  mash  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks,  though  some  difficulty  is  found  in 
getting  tobacco  with  a  sufficiently  high 
percentage  of  nicotine  to  be  effective. 

M.  B.  D. 


Controlling  Roup 

This  past  month  we  had  roup  break  out 
in  our  flock  with  disastrous  results.  Upon 
examination  we  found  our  man  had  been 
overcrowding  the  pullets,  and  that  he  had 
not  been  clean  about  the  drinking  water. 
We  have  been  using  permanganate  of 
potash  in  the  water  to  color  deep  purple. 
We  have  been  told  that  this  is  slow 
poisoning  to  the  chickens  and  should  not 
be  used  for  any  length  of  time.  Please 
tell  me  how  long  to  use  the  permanganate. 
What  do  you  consider  the  best  cure  for 
roup  after  the  cause  has  been  removed? 

M.  w.  B. 

Ward  and  Gallagher  report  experiments 
showing  that  30  grains  of  permanganate 
of  potash  at  one  time  are  fatal ;  that  15 
grains  may  be  given  at  a  dose  without 
poisoning,  and  that  a  1  to  500  solution  in 
water  may  be  given  as  the  exclusive  drink 
for  at  least  three  weeks  without  harm.  I 
do  not  think  that  you  are  likely  to  do 
any  harm,  and  perhaps  not  very  much 
good,  by  any  solution  which  your  fowls 
will  drink.  Two  drams  of  permanganate 
crystals  to  one  gallon  of  water  will  make 
a  1  to  500  solution. 

Roup  may  be  cured  by  thorough  and 
continued  treatment.  Probably  true  roup 
seldom  is  cured,  however,  because  thor¬ 
ough  treatment  is  tedious  and  expensive 
in  time.  Vaccination  is  relied  upon  by 
some  poultrymen  as  a  preventive ;  the  ax 
has  high  repute  among  others  as  treatment 
of  seriously  sick  cases.  To  tell  the  truth, 
we  do  not  know  of  any  treatment  suffi¬ 
ciently  simple  and  effective  to  make  it 
any  pleasure  to  recommend  it.  Cleaning 
out  and  cleaning  up  about  sums  up  to  us 
the  most  effective  way  of  getting  rid  of 
true  roup.  Don’t  mistake  all  simple  Fall 
colds  for  roup,  however.  m.  b.  d. 


Thin  Pullets 

I  have  a  few  hundred  White  Leghorn 
pullets  which  are  seven  months  old,  and 
laying  about  25  per  cent,  but  are  not  as 
fat  as  should  be.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  they  should  be  fattened*  to  lay 
all  Winter?  If  so  advise  what  to  feed. 
I  use  electric  lights.  j.  b. 

Pullets  should  be  so  fed  during  the 
Fall  months  as  to  go  into  Winter  quar¬ 
ters  fat,  corn  and  other  grains  being  lib¬ 
erally  fed  for  this  purpose.  It  will  be 
more  difficult  to  fatten  them  while  lay¬ 
ing,  but  the  ration  should  then  be  of  the 
“laying  mash”  and  scratch  grain  composi¬ 
tion.  suited  to  body  maintenance  and  egg 
production.  Formulas  for  laying  mashes 
are  frequently  published  in  these  col¬ 
umns;  you  are  probably  already  using  a 
good  one  if  you  are  now  getting  a  25 
per  cent  egg  production  from  pulleus. 
Very  likely,  if  you  erred  at  all,  you  erred 
in  forcing  your  pullets  to  a  too  rand 
maturity  by  feeding  a  high  protein  ration 
in  late  Summer  and  Fall,  with  too  little 
of  the  grains.  That  can’t  be  helped  now, 
however.  m,  b.  d. 


“The  Feed 
that  Makes 
Hens  Lay 


Keeps  Hens  Laying 

If  properly  nourished, 
hens  don’t  need  to  stop 
laying.  EGATINE  so 
completely  nourishes  lay¬ 
ing  hens  that  they  keep 
producing  when  most 
other  hens  have  stopped. 
This  is  the  time  when 
fresh  eggs  bring  the  highest 
prices  and  the  extra  eggs 
produced  make  big  profits. 

But,  don’t  take  our  word 
for  this,  you  can  prove  it  for 
yourself  by  feeding  EGA¬ 
TINE  to  your  own  hens. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
have  EGATINE  advise  us 
and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Box  D,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


SendNoMoney 


^  EXTRA  EGGS 

’SV  Soon  Pay  For  This 

AUTOMATIC 

Self-Heating 

FOUNTAIN 
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ROYAL 

THERMIC  FOUNTAIN 


KEEPS  WATER  WARM  IN  WINTER- 
COOL  IN  SUMMER 

A  favorite  with  leading  poultry- 
men  the  country  over.  Non- 
freezing.  Nolamps.  No  valves. 
No  trouble.  No  upkeep.  Abso¬ 
lutely  sanitary.  Guaranteed. 
Made  of  very  best  quality  gal¬ 
vanized  iron.  Has  double  walls 
carefully  packed  with  efficient 
insulating  material  all  around 
inside  tank.  Special  reinforced 
bottom  3-4  inen  off  the  ground. 
Inset  pocket  and  eone  top  keep 
water  in  drinking  pocket 
ALWAYS  CLEAN  AND  SAN¬ 
ITARY.  Pays  for  itself  first 
month.  You  can’t  afford  to  be 
without  them.  Prices,  2-gal. 
„  .  .  .  . .  .  .  size,  $3.50-  3-gal., $4*  6-gal, $5. 

Freight  prepaid  on  lots  of  6  east  of  Rockies.  Money  back 
If  not  satisfied.  Order  today. 

ROYAL  MEG.  CO.  DEPT.  K-123  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


And  they  told  me  she 
had  “incurable  paraly¬ 
sis,”  then  I  gare  her 

Happy  Hen  Worm  Remedy 

and  now  she  is  just  as  fine  as  ever.  When  your 
birds  develop  leg-weakness,  go  light,  or  have  pale 
faces  and  combs  send  nt  once  for  this  wonderful 
life  saver,  recommended  by  leading  poultrymen 
everywhere  ;  $1.10  postpaid  ;  large  Hock  sizes  12.50 
and  $5.00  postpaid.  We  guarantee  it  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back.  Interested  Dealers  write 
for  prices. 

HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Poultry  Disease  Specialists 

Room  106,  36  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Maaa. 


Your  Hens 

Need  meat  scraps  in 
order  to  grow  and  lay. 
It  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  form  of  supplying 
the  protein  which  is 
necessary  for  profitable  egg  production. 

Ideal  Meat  Scraps 

are  carefully  selected  and  properly  prepared 
so  as  to  increase  the  egg  production.  They 
are  guaranteed  to  produce  more  eggs  or  we 
will  refund  your  money — you  are  to  be  the 
judge.  Write  for  prices — Today. 

Ideal  Rendering  Company  114  E.  Main  St. 
North  Wales,  Pa. 


Keeps 
water 
^  ? clean  and 
'pure.  Heat¬ 
er  prevents 
^freezing.  Uses 
;  less  than  one 
quart  of  oil  a 

_  week.  Requires  little  attention.  Cannot 

accidentally  tip  over.  Saves  time,  trouble  and  work. 
Made  of  galvanized  steel.  Won’t  rust.  Lasts  life¬ 
time.  Is  made  in  2,  3  and  4  gal.  sizes.  200,000  already 
sold.  Send  no  money.  Mail  coupon.  Postman  de¬ 
livers  Automatic  Self-Heating  Poultry  Fountain.  Pay 
$1.75  and  the  postage.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  Every 
transaction  backed  by  a  firm  of  20  years  standing. 

AGFNTRI  s-  Stain,  Ill.  made  $960.  Mrs.  Miller  sold  over  two 
”  _  _  ’ _  2 zenj n  o w n  n e i fr h bo r  ho  otb  W  r  i  t  e  for  our  big  offer. 

C.A.S. Forge  Works  Box  60S,  Saranac.Mich 

Please  send  one  of  your  2  gal.  Automatic  Self-Heating 
Poultry  Fountains.  I  will  pay  postman  $1.75  and  postage, 
with  understanding  I  can  try  fountain  for  one  week  and 
if  it  is  not  as  represented  can  lend  it  back  and  you  will 
promptly  refund  money. 

Name 


4  MONTHS  ONLY 

20c 


The  Handsomest 
Poultry  Magazine 
in  America  —  One 
paper;  beautifully 
printed ;  handsoma 
covers,  in  colors. 

Edited  by  men 

who  know  chick¬ 
ens;  every  page  is 
real  live  matter  to  maka 
your  poultry  keeping  more  profit¬ 
able  and  more  enjoyable.  64  to  136  pages. 
No  “free  readers”— all  solid,  live,  sub¬ 
stantial  Information  and  advice  from  experts,  lika 

Prof.  Harry  It.  Lewis  (only  poultry  magazine  carry¬ 
ing  Prof.  Lewis’  latest  articles)  and  others  of  un¬ 
questioned  authority  in  different  phases  of  poultry 
keeping.  Every  branch  of  poultry  culture  handled  in 
a  masterly  way  by  men  who  are  successful  breeders. 
4  mos.  Trial,  20c;  I  Year,.  75c;  2  Years,  $1.00 

Try  it  4  months  for  two  thin  dimes — the  biggest  20c 
worth  you  ever  saw.  Tear  out  this  adv.,  print  your 
name  and  address  plainly  on  the  margin,  and  send  to 
us  with  20c  in  coin  or  stamps:  or  better  still  make  it 
a  dollar  hill  and  receive  Evervbodvs  two  full  years. 
You'll  never  again  be  without  Everybodys.  Do  it  Now- 
Everybody!  Poultry  Magszine  Box  286  J  Hanover,  Pa. 


KEEP  ’EM  LAYING 

The  Poultry  Item  explains  the 
methods  —  tells  how  to  make  them 
lay  and  pay.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
most  practical  magazines  published. 
▲  trial  will  prove  it. 

SPECIAL  Acquainted  OFFER  4  ™ 

Catalog  of  Poultry  Books  Free  t-DC 
The  Poultry  Item,  Box  R,  Seilersville,  Pa. 


Get  In  business  for  your¬ 
self.  Your  own  neighbors 
are  buying  baby  chicks. 

Millions  are  being  sold  by 
chick  hatcheries  over  the 
country.  Get  these  prof¬ 
its,  in  the  safest,  fastest 
growing  and  most  profit¬ 
able  business  in  the  world. 

Start  with  our  smallest 
Buckeye  Mammoth  In¬ 
cubator  holding  2640  eggs 
and  grow  big  as  1600  of 
the  most  successful 
hatcheries  have  grown —  . 
without  a  single  failure.  We  provide  full  and  detailed 
instruction  in  hatcheryoperation,  management  and  chick 
selling.  Let  us  tell  you  how  to  start  small  and  grow  big 
with  a  small  investment.  Write  to 

The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co.  Dept.  906,  Springfield,  Ohio 


COLORED  PICTURES 

of  Ideal  Chickens  in  Beautiful  Nat- 
ural  Colors,  8  x  11  in.,  suitable  for  fram- 
fSjinir,  with  Poultry  Tribune-every  issue, 
without  extra  charge.  World’s  Great  Poul- 
try  Paper.  Chuck  full  of  money-making 
*  Ideas,  articles,  news  by  foremost  poultry 

>’  BPECIAl’oFf'eR  montflly'  80  to  120  banes. 

5  Big  Trial  Issues 

1  Year  50c;  3  Years  $1.00 

Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 


more  eggs ;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

LATEST  MODEL 
BONE  CUTTER 

_  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 

10  Days’  Frea  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  I  5  MILFORD.  MASS.  M 


MANN’S 


Poultry  Journal  THai  25c  poultry  ssa. 

**  —  tella  all  about  chickens — care,  it 


Guide 


Our  33rd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month  by 
expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send  25e 
to  day  for  6  mos.  trial  sub.,  or  only  $1  for  two  full  years. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Dept.  R  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


feeding  and  raising 
for  profit.  Also  describes  IDEAL  INCUBATORS, 
Hot  Water  and  Electric— IDEAL  BROOD¬ 
ERS— Coal  and  Oil  Burning — Baby  Chicks, 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  Special  LOW  PRICES. 

I.  W.  MILLER  CO..  Box  68«  Rockford.  III. 


FREE 


THE  MAGIC  COAL 
BURNING  BROODER 

has  stood  the  test  when  other  makes  have-failed.  It  is 
constructed  to  regulate  the  heat  without  attention  during 
the  night.  The  top  and  bottom  drafts  work  automatically 
by  two  sensitive  thermostats  which  causes  an  even 
temperature  of  heat— necessary  for  brooding  young  chicks. 
Do  not  think  of  purchasing  elsewhere  before  you  send 
for  our  free  catalogue  which  gives  full  particulars. 


UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Publisher’s  Desk  saved  our  doctor  about 
.$90  on  a  chicken  deal  through  our  sub¬ 
scription.  Now  the  doctor  wants  the 
paper  himself.  Inclosed  find  $1  for  his 
subscription.  I  would  not  wish  to  do 
without  The  R.  N.-Y.  e.  j.  m. 

We  hope  the  doctor  will  live  long 
enough  to  pay  that  $90  out  in  annual 
dollar  subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  as 
an  active  chicken  breeder,  and  then  some 
years  longer  for  good  measure  and  good 
luck. 

Find  enclosed  letter  which  my  wife  re¬ 
ceived  recently.  While  I  am  not  falling 
for  this  scheme  it  does  not  look  very 
good  to  me,  and  your  advice  on  it  may 
prove  a  blessing  to  some  poor  sucker.  I 
have  been  reading  your  paper  for  two 
years  or  more,  and  know'  it  is  the  best 
ever.  J. 

New  Jersey. 

This  subscriber’s  wife  has  been  se¬ 
lected  to  receive  a  building  lot  at 
Brown’s  Mills  in  the  Pines,  N.  J.  The 
conditions  the  letter  states  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  w'hen  the  recipient  calls  at  the 
office  of  the  Brown’s  Mills  Band  Co.  It’s 
the  same  old  game  of  leading  the  pros¬ 
pective  victim  to  believe  that  a  lot  is  to 
be  given  away ;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn 
of  anyone  getting  a  lot  anywhere  with¬ 
out  paying  more  than  it  was  worth.  Some¬ 
times  the  payment  is  in  the  form  of  a  fee 
“for  the  deed”  and  again  one  lot  is  given 
the  prospect  if  he  buys  another — and  he 
pays  more  for  the  one  than  both  are 
worth.  The  Better  Business  Bureau, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  recently  issued  a  bulletin 
exposing  this  old  fraud. 

You  may  find  the  enclosed  letter  of  in¬ 
terest.  Along  with  my  letter  to  Chief 
McDermott  I  sent  a  leaf  taken  from 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  31,  which  con¬ 
tained  a  letter  from  a  lady  whose  experi¬ 
ence  with  “The  Famous  Woman’s  Home 
Journal,”  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  exactly 
duplicated  my  own.  I  wished  to  do  my 
little  bit  towards  trying  to  expose  such 
a  contemptible  gang  of  crooks.  D.  s. 
Massachusetts. 

The  above  letter  refers  to  our  exposure 
of  a  gang  of  swindling  subscription 
agents  taking  subscriptions  for  a  publi¬ 
cation  that  had  no  existence,  the  fakers 
making  the  plea  for  sympathy  that  they 
were  “working  their  way  through  col¬ 
lege.”  The  following  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Police  of  East  Liverpool  shows  how 
the  game  was  worked  ! 

I  have  received  at  least  one  thousand 
letters  of  a  similar  nature  to  yours,  also 
the  post  office  here  has  received  two 
trunk  loads  of  the  same  kind  of  letters. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  had 
men  working  on  this  publishing  concern, 
but  has  been  unable  to  accuse  any  per¬ 
son  in  the  city  of  having  any  connection 
with  it  or  of  receiving  any  mail  ad¬ 
dressed  to  it.  These  men  who  are  operat¬ 
ing  are  a  bunch  of  petty  swindlers;  they 
go  to  a  printer  and  have  these  receipt 
books  made  with  the  name  of  the  TFo- 
man’s  Home  Journal,  and  when  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  secured,  they  just  pocket 
the  money  and  move  to  another  town. 

Our  reports  show  they  have  worked  in 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia  and  Illinois.  After  reading  this 
letter’,  you  are  at  liberty  to  mail  it  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  publica¬ 
tion.  HUGH  J.  MC  DERMOTT, 

East  Liverpool,  O.  Chief  of  Police. 

About  a  month  ago  a  patron  of  this 
bank  applied  for  a  loan  of  $300,  stating 
that  her  daughter,  who  is  teaching  school, 
had  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
Anthony  Wayne  Institute,  of  Indiana 
(presumably  Fort  Wayne.  Indiana),  for 
a  course  of  instruction  by  mail,  stating 
that  the  institution  guaranteed  her  daugh¬ 
ter  a  position  at  a  salary  of  not  less  than 
$1,800  per  year  just  as  soon  as  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  school  closed.  Having  little  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  value  of  instructing  by  mail, 
and  having  less  confidence  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  that  guarantees  a  salary  of  $1,800 
to  one  so  young  and  inexperienced,  I  de¬ 
clined  to  make  the  loan. 

The  mother  came  again  today,  and  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  pleaded  with  me  to  make 
the  loan,  statiug  that  her  daughter  had 
written  that  the  representative  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  threatened  to  lock  her  up  if  she 
did-  not  pay  the  $300  by  the  15th  of  this 
month.  The  mother  states  that  her 
daughter  is  in  a  state  of  nervous  collapse. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
read  with  much  interest,  Publisher’s  Desk. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  I  have  read  of  this 


identical  institution  in  those- columns.  If 
you  have  any  information  regarding  this 
institution  as  to  their  mode  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  I  shall  be  graceful  if  you  will  pass 
it  along  to  m.e ;  and  I  shall,  also,  ap¬ 
preciate  an  expression  from  you  as  to 
what  I  had  best  advise  the  young  lady  to 
do  in  this  matter.  I  'enclose  copy  of  a 
letter  I  have  written  her.  T.  w.  w. 
Virginia. 

It  is  the  common  practice  of  the  agent 
of  Anthony  Wayne  Institute  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  young  school-teachers  and 
talk  them  into  signing  for  a  correspon¬ 
dence  -course  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  their  parents.  Sometimes  the 
girls  are  under  age.  Then  the  young 
girls  are  frightened  into  raising  the 
money  by  some  means  to  escape  the 
threats..  This  is  the  first  case  we  have 
heard  about  where  the  victim  was  threat¬ 
ened  to  be  put  in  jail.  We  doubt  if  any 
concern  securing  the  subscription  of  a 
young  girl  for  a  course  by  such  mis¬ 
representation  would  dare  go  into  court 
to  collect  under  the  contract.  The  bank¬ 
er’s  advice  to  the  patron  wras  sound  and 
good.  But  it  is  easy  to  picture  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  girl  and  her  mother,  who 
are  evidently  not  familiar  with  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  this  class  of  pirates,  and  do  not 
know7  that  such  threats  are  all  a  bluff. 
No  one  can  be  sent  to  jail  in  this  country 
for  a  debt  or  civil  default. 

One  of  our  church  societies,  in  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  raise  money  for  its  work,  recently 
gave  a  moving  picture  of  the  processes  in 
a  modern  jam  and  jelly  factory.  The 
company  providing  this  moving  picture, 
De  Laney  Products  Company,  New  York, 
paid  the  church  society  a  small  sum  for 
advertising  the  entertainment  and  making 
all  arrangements,  the>  audience  contribut¬ 
ing  to  a  collection.  Each  person  in  the 
audience  was  asked  to  sign  a  small  slip 
with  name  and  address  when  the  enter¬ 
tainment  w'as  over,  receiving  as  a  souvenir 
a  little  trial  jar  of  preserves.  All  the 
persons  who  gave  their  names  in  this 
manner  were  visited  later  by  stock  sales¬ 
men,  who  tried  to?  sell  stock  of  this  com¬ 
pany.  They  represented  that  the  business 
was  enormously  profitable,  but  that  they 
desired  to  hold  the  good  will  of  consumers 
by  giving  them  a  share  of  the  profits.  Do 
you  think  it  wise  for  women  to  invest  in 
this  stock?  E.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

The  De  Laney  Products  Co.  is  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  Paul  De  Laney  Co.  and 
three  other  food  packing  concerns,  which 
W’as  organized  under  the  laws  of  Dela¬ 
ware  in  1922.  While  the  organization  is 
quite  a  substantial  one,  the  future  of  the 
enterprise  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and 
-wre  W’ould  not  consider  such  an  invest¬ 
ment,  suitable  for  a  woman,  or  a  man 
either,  who  is  not  prepared  to  take  a 
risk  with  his  savings.  This  method  of 
securing  the  names  of  church  members 
to  be  visited  by  stock  salesmen  is  subject 
to  criticism,  to  say  the  least.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  church  societies  permitting 
such  use  to  be  made  of  an  entertainment 
should  realize  their  responsibility  in  sub¬ 
jecting  the  members  to  the  annoyance 
and  possible  loss.  We  assume  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church  society  knew’  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  De  Laney  Products  Co.  until 
afterw’ards. 

Washington,  Nov.  18. — A  nationwide 
investigation  of  companies  said  to  have 
swindled  large  amounts  from  inventors 
and  the  public,  under  the  guise  of  selling 
patents,  is  planned  by  the  Postoffice  De¬ 
partment,  according  to  the  League  of 
American  Inventors. 

“The  process  by  which  these  companies 
operate.”  said  Alexander  J.  Wedderburn, 
Jr.,  founder  of  the  league,  here  today, 
“is  to  send  out  a  circular  letter  to  the 
inventor  indicating  to  him  that  a  quick 
sale  of  his  invention  can  be  made  through 
the  promotion  company,  who  agrees  to 
make  the  sale  on  a  commission  basis. 
This  letter  is  followed  bv  a  series  of 
‘come-on’  letters,  each  of  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  impress  the  victim  with  the 
idea  that  the  sale  is  consummated  but 
that  a  ‘prospectus’  is  necessary.  The  in 
ventor  must  pay  for  the  prospectus.  This 
starts  a  series  of  fees  w’hieh.  in  the  end, 
often  run  into  hundreds  and  sometimes 
thousands  of  dollars. 

“There  are  a  number  of  these  so-called 
patent  sales  and  promotion  companies 
w’ho  are  using  the  mails  to  defraud  the 
public  and  the  inventor.” 

This  easy-money  scheme  employed  by 
fake  patent  brokers  has  been  exposed  in 
Publisher’s  Desk  department  a  number  of 
times.  The  methods  employed  by  patent 
brokers  are  identical  with  the  “advance 
fee”  scheme  in  connection  with  the  pre 
tended  sale  of  farm  property,  the  “song 
waiters”  and  “short  story”  writers  fakes. 
All  are  easy  money  schemes.  The  fakers 
get  money  on  the  pretense  of  performing 
a  service  which  they  have  no  intention  of 
performing. 


-Closer  Skimming 
—Easier  Running 
—Longer  Life 


A  Better  De  Laval 

For  Fewer  Pounds  of  Butter 

In  1913  it  took  231  lbs.  of 
butter  to  pay  for  a  popular- 
size  De  Laval  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor.  In  1923  a  De  Laval  of  the 
same  size  can  be  purchased  for 
206  lbs.  of  butter,  25  lbs.,  or 
11%,  less  than  in  1913.  In 
addition,  the  De  Laval  of  to¬ 
day  is  a  very  much  better 
machine. 

Sold  On  Easy  Terms 

You  can  get  a  new  De  Laval 
on  such  liberal  and  easy  terms 
that  it  will  actually  pay  for 
itself  while  you  are  using  it, 
and  pay  for  itself  out  of  wasted 
butter-fat. 

The  De  Laval  Milker 

If  you  milk  ten  or  more  cows, 
a  De  Laval  Milker  will  soon 
pay  for  itself.  Besides  saving  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  drudg¬ 
ery,  it  produces  cleaner  milk 
and  by  its  pleasing,  uniform 
action  usually  causes  cows  to 
give  more  milk.  More  than 
15,000  users  will  tell  you  so. 
Send  coupon  fcr  complete  in¬ 
formation. 


With  the  NEW 

E  LAVAL 

Cream  Separator 

More  than  100,000  users  of  this  new,  year-old  De  Laval 
Separator  acclaim  it  as  being  the  best  De  Laval  ever 
built.  It  is  better  than  the  De  Lavals  which  have 
satisfied  millions  of  users;  which  have  won  more  than 
1100  prizes;  which  are  endorsed  by  cow  testers, 
creamerymen,  college  and  dairy  authorities,  and  lead¬ 
ing  dairymen  all  over  the  world;  and  which  have 
proved  to  last  from  15  to  30  years. 

The  new  model  De  Laval  Separator  has  all  the  good 
features  of  the  old  machine,  plus: 

Self-Centering  Bowl  which  runs 
**  smoothly  without  vibration  and  adds 
to  the  life  of  the  machine. 


3. 

4. 


Light  Running  because  its  bowl  i3 
designed  to  afford  the  least  possible 
resistance  in  being  revolved. 
All-Around  Superiority — Superior 
design,  workmanship  and  materials; 
cleaner  skimming;  smoother  and 
richer  cream. 

Greater  Convenience  with  the  new 
bowl  holder  attached  to  the  supply  can 
support — and  many  other  improve¬ 
ments  and  refinements. 


SELF  CtNTUMG 
BOWL 


DE LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


FARM  &  DAIRY  SIZES 


Send  for  this 
Free  Catalog  ^ 

Tells  All  About/'  ^ 


the  New 

De  Laval  /'&&• 
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UNADILLA 
SILOS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  arrange  for 
your  Unadilla  Silo.  While  our 
factory  is  not  rushed  you  may 
secure  the  famous  Unadilla  with 
the  greatest  saving  ever  offered 
on  early  orders. 

Send  today  for  our  large  illustrated 
catalog  showing  details  of  the  Better- 
Built  Unadilla. 

Our  agency  proposition 
open  in  a  few  counties 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  C  ’  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Easiest  Running  Mill 

AA  aria  Kelly  Duplex  Mills  require  26  per 

LYACXUx?  ifH  cent  less  power,  do  more  work 
than  any  other  mill  of  equal  size. 
Grind  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  kaffir  corn,  cotton  Beed, 
corn  in  shucks,  sheaf  oats  or  any 
kind  of  grain.  For  speed  and 
complete  grinding  the 

KELLY  DUPLEX 

_  Can’t  Bo  Beat 

Easilyoperated.  Neverchokes, 
7  sizes.  Fully  guaranteed.  Any 
.power.  Especially  adapted 
for  Farm  Engines  and  Trac¬ 
tors.  Write  for  catalog. 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.  Bept.20  Springfield.  Ohlt 


19*  A  Rod  and  Up 


Vow  But/ 


Write  for  our  free 
104  -  Page  Catalog 
showing  LOWEST 
_  prices  on  quality 

' Fence 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY. 

Famous  Peerless  Line  of  Fence,  Farm 
Gates,  Roofing,  Paints  NOW  sold  direct 
from  Factory  at  40%  lower  prices.  „n 

PEERLESS  WIRE  A  FENCE  CO.  ^ 
Dept  4020  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Down 

Puts  this  Olde-Tan 
Metal-to-Metal 
Harness  on  Your  Horses 

We  trust  you  wherever  you  live.  Only 

$7.60  down.  Pay  the  rest  monthly.  Write  for  free 
harness  book.  Learn  all  about  this  improved  metal- 
to-metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain.  No  old-fashioned  buckles. 

fan 

lamess 

First  Olde-Tan  leather  produced  70 years  ago.  Now 
known  throughout  America  for  its  pronounced 
superiority.  Olde-Tan  harness  is  made  by  a  tan¬ 
ner-manufacturer  who  follows  every  step  from 
the  raw-hide  to  the  completed  harness. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Ank  tor  free  harness  book.  Learn  all  about  our  $7.60 
down  and  easy  paymant  offer  and  the  Oldo-Tan  metal-to- 
metal  harness.  .  ^ 

BABSON  BROS.,  Dept.30-79 

19th  Street  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 


For  Qf-tf 
Xmas  £tJ 


rPOY  size  Improved  Model 
.  JL  AveryTractor.  Cast  iron 
|  beautifully  finished  in  gray 
enamel  and  gold.  Red  roll¬ 
ing  wheels,  etc.  A  dandy 
—  Toy,  3  inches  high,  415  inches  long. 
Sent  postpaid  for  26c  coin  or  stamps  (35c  in  Canada) 
and  names  of  two  prospective  buyers  of  a  Iractor, 
Thresher  or  Road  Tractor.  Avery  booklet  on  these 
machines  sent  free.  Also  ask  about  New  3-plow 
16-30  H.P.  enclosed  gear  Tractor  and  Track-Runner. 

AVERY  CO.,  2001  Iowa  Street,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Send  Today  AVERY 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  ut  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits  from 
16  to  20  years  for  general  farming  who  is 
interested  in  dairying  and  poultry,  Who  is  thrifty 
and  wants  to  make  good;  will  pay  good  wages. 
ADVERTISER  4158,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Reliable  man  with  good  stock  of  am¬ 
bition;  must  understand  handling  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  be  able  to  drive  a  truck;  good 
wages;  if  you  are  reckless,  don’t  apply;  tractor 
experience  necessary;  all  year  job;  also  must 
know  how  to  handle  small  amount  of  live  stock; 
good  school  nearby.  LOCUST  GROVE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man,  to  handle  cattle  on 
modern  farm  on  main  highway  and  trolley,  10 
miles  from  Worcester,  one  mile  from  Spencer; 
tenement  has  bathroom  and  electric  lights. 
SIBLEY  FARMS,  Spencer,  Mass. 

WANTED — Gardener  who  understands  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  bees.  Apply  to  W.  E.  SCHMICK,  Ham¬ 
burg.  Pa. 

HERDSMAN — Married,  experienced  with  Guern¬ 
seys  and  Holsteius,  capable  of  taking  charge 
of  small  farm;  excellent  opportunity;  references 
required.  ADVERTISER  4390,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MAN  wanted  that  understands  sheep  breeding 
thoroughly  to  go  on  farm  in  Berkshires  on 
shares;  only  competent  man  need  apply.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4398,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  WANTED— Position  open  at  once 
for  competent  herdsman  to  take  complete 
charge  of  20  head  registered  Holsteins  and 
Jerseys;  farm  located  in  Northern  New'  Jersey, 
eight  miles  from  Paterson;  $100  per  month, 
house  and  privileges.  J.  A.  BEATTIE,  Little 
Falls,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Capable  woman,  Protestant,  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  and  cooking;  small  family, 
two  adults,  two  children;  all  modern  conven¬ 
iences;  15  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Address, 
BOX  126,  Beverly,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Chief  cook,  under  40,  in  small  school 
for  boys;  salary  $75  per  month;  if  married 
husband  for  general  farm  work,  repairing,  paint¬ 
ing,  etc.;  $75  and  maintenance;  no  children; 
for  particulars  write  W.  G.  FANCHER,  Supt., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED — Two  first-class  tree  pruners.  Apply 
W.  E.  SCHMICK,  Hamburg,  Pa. 

WOMAN  farmer  seeks  energetic,  lone  woman 
pal;  raise  stock,  fowls,  share  profits;  write 
me  particulars.  ADVERTISER  4416,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Boy  or  man  to  work  on  farm;  steady 
job;  state  wages.  A.  E.  BEIiVY,  East 

Chatham,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  man  for  dairy  and  general  farm 
work;  house  and  privileges;  steady  place; 
state  wages  expected  and  number  of  family  in 
first  letter,  references  if  any.  ADVERTISER 
4417,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Handy  man,  middle  age,  take  care 
of  herd  and  be  generally  useful;  good  living 
conditions.  ADVERTISER  4420,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  herdsman  for  small 
herd  of  Guernseys,  modern  equipment,  house 
and  privileges  and  good  wages  to  right  party; 
must  be  first-class  dry  hand  milker  and  furnish 
references.  SOUTHWIND  FARM,  East  Marion, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED  immediately;  experienced  farm  hand: 

good  habits;  all  around  work;  $30  per  month 
and  board.  J.  BAGNOLE,  Livingston  Ave., 
Roseland,  N.  J. 

MARRIED  man  for  general  work  around  place, 
and  drive  team:  state  wages  expected  with 
house.  Address  ADVERTISER  4426,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — High-class  single  man  as  milker  and 
cow  man  large  herd  purebred  Guernseys.  C.  II. 
KNIGHT,  Herdsman.  Montrose  Farms,  451  S. 
Main  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

WANTED — Married  white  man,  on  a  farm,  to 
run  Clea  tractor,  and  make  repairs;  house 
with  running  water,  and  pipeless  heater;  state 
wages  wanted,  age  and  size  of  family,  and 
when  open  for  position.  B.  M.  JARDINE, 

Lumberville,  Pa. 

WANTED — Refined,  Protestant  woman,  desiring 
good  home  In  exchange  for  a  few  hours  light 
housework  each  day.  ADVERTISER  4429,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  at  once,  two  married  dairymen  and 
one  single  farm  hand;  location  within  city 
limits.  PRIMROSE  DAIRY,  Shinnston,  W.  Va. 

WANTED — Young  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work;  someone  desirous  of  good  home  with 
considerate  person  and  small  salary,  rather  than 
large  pay.  Address  ADVERTISER,  129  Rebecca 
Ave.,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  farm;  steady  em¬ 
ployment  all  year  around.  ADVERTISER 

4430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — Experienced  for  commercial 
plant;  steady  position;  state  age,  height,  and 
full  particulars;  $45  a  month,  with  good  board, 
to  start.  FOX  POULTRY  FARM,  Metuchen, 
N.  J. 

WANTED — Married  couple,  preferably  without 
children,  at  boys’  welfare  institution;  woman 
to  act  as  house  mother;  man  to  have  knowledge 
of  poultry  and  orchard;  best  of  references 
needed  for  this  proposition.  ADVERTISER 
4445,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman  who  will  appreciate  comfor¬ 
table  Christian  home  in  country  as  house¬ 
keeper,  family  of  three  adults,  small  house, 
furnace  heat,  electricity,  running  water:  please 
state  references  and  pay  expected.  ADI  Elt- 
TISER  4435,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  RATHER  unusual  woman  with  an  attrac¬ 
tive  child  3  to  5  years  old,  a  companion  for 
our  boy  of  3.  to  make  her  home  with  us  and 
do  the  housework  of  a  small  bungalow  with  all 
conveniences  near  New  York.  *  ADt  ERrlSEB 
4440,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

FARM  manager,  open  for  position,  estate  or 
commercial,  life-long  practical  experience  in 
all  branches  of  diversified  farming,  handling 
purebred  stock,  poultry,  operate  and  repair  all 
modern  machinery,  tractors,  building,  construc¬ 
tion  work:  American,  age  4 6:  none  but  a  first- 
class  position  considered  where  results  will 
'•cunt:  best  references.  ADVERTISER  4401, 
cart  Rural  New-Yorker, 


MARRIED,  noddle-aged  man  as  caretaker  of 
an  estate,  garden  work  and  chickens;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  4427,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  couple,  middle-aged,  in  the  country; 

woman  housework  or  plain  cooking;  man  all 
around  work,  garden  and  chickens.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4428,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  Protestant,  American, 
varied  experience,  would  like  position  as 
head  poultryman  or  manager  commercial  or 
private  estate;  references.  ADVERTISER  4402, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  desires  position 
as  herdsman;  experienced  in  fitting,  showing 
and  testing:  available  Jan.  1;  full  details  first 
letter;  good  living  conditions  essential.  AD 
VERTISEIt  4400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IIIGH-CLASS  farm  superintendent  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  January  1.  ADVERTISER  4409,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  small  family,  experienced  i:i 
Ayrshires,  advanced  registry,  fitting,  show¬ 
ing.  truck  gardening  and  general  farming.  BOX 
4415,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  18.  chauffeur,  auto  mechanic,  de¬ 
sires  work  in  Florida.  S.  CHICHESTER,  M.i- 
hopac,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  an  established  chicken 
farm;  and  see  what  you  get;  120  acres  fine 
soil,  about  one-half  tillable  and  pasture,  balance 
wood;  9-room  house  with  improvements;  900 
chickens,  A1  stock;  incubator,  brooder  and  hen¬ 
houses  to  take  care  of  same;  plenty  of  outbuild¬ 
ings;  2  horses,  2  cows,  farm  Implements,  tools 
and  crops;  good  income;  beautifully  located; 
price  $10,000.  H.  HANSEN,  Mt.  Marion,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Or  to  Rent — 200-acre  muck  tract; 

15  acres  under  cultivation;  situated  at  ship¬ 
ping  station.  HERMAN  W.  KANDT,  Oswego, 
N.  Y. 


95  OR  MORE  acres,  high  up  in  Hunterdon 
County  near  Delaware  River;  fine  buildings, 
running  spring  water,  over  gravity;  price  $9,000; 
equipment  included,  $13, 0*00;  services  reason¬ 
able,  one  year  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  4411, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CLOSING  estate,  dairy,  poultry  and  grain,  332 
acres,  $fi,000;  improvements,  good  water  and 
healthy;  00  and  alone.  BAIRD,  Cleveland,  Fla. 


WANTED — Farm  of  50  or  75  acres,  located  New 
York  State,  suitable  for  genera'  farm 
crops;  good  location.  ADVERTISER  4421,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOULD  like  to  rent  equipped  stock  or  dairy 
farm;  state  price  and  selling  price  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  4419,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PEANUTS  direct  from  farm;  learn  delicious 
taste  of  home-roasted  peanuts  and  peanut  can¬ 
dy;  5  lbs.,  $1;  11  lbs.,  $2:  24  lbs.,  $4;  by  pre¬ 
paid  parcel  post.  J.  A.  SPEIGHT,  Lewiston,  N.  C. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE— Made  at  our  dairy;  tiie 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net;  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  well-satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order. 
WILLIAM  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity,  and  w'e  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


FIFTY  second-hand  incubators  wanted.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CATTLE  beets  and  Alfalfa  hay.  DEAN  M. 
BARBER,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  ' 


WANTED — Mammoth  Wishbone  'incubator  in 
good  order.  ADVERTISER  4286,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  24,  desires  position  on  farm  o:- 

country  place;  life  experience.  Address  ROY 
II.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Brookfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Position  on  private  estate;  expert, 
experienced  farmer;  poultry,  cattle,  horses, 
drive  automobiles,  tractor,  general  carpenter, 
plumbing  and  electrical  work;  familiar  with 
farm  lighting  plants;  Protestant,  age  39,  clean 
habits,  best  references;  not  afraid  hard  work; 
will  take  best  offer.  E.  F.  SNYDER,  Olean, 
N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  wants  steady  employ¬ 
ment  beginning  January  1.  430  DAVIS  ST., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


WORKING  farm  foreman,  capable  handling 
help,  farm  machinery,  gas  and  electric  mo¬ 
tors,  experienced  mechanic  and  practical  farm¬ 
er,  crops,  live  stock;  start  any  time;  wages, 
shares  or  rent  large  place;  married,  no  family. 
ADVERTISER  4418,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— By  single  man,  position  on  dairy  or 
poultry  farm;  10  years’  experience;  best  of 
references.  RORERT  YOUNG,  care  C.  S.  Van 
Ness,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  o.i 
large  poultry  farm,  preferably  New  England; 
at.  liberty  January  1;  fully  experienced  and 
scientifically  trained  in  pedigree  work,  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  lights,  modern  brooding  and  feeding; 
single  young  man,  temperate,  ambitious,  relia¬ 
ble;  references  furnished.  EZRA  SMITH,  Locli- 
evan,  Derby,  N.  Y. 

| - 

WANTED — By  single  young  man,  position  on 
poultry  farm;  no  experience,  but  willing  work¬ 
er.  ADVERTISER  4424,  care  Rural  NeW- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  (55),  energetic,  capable,  desires 
position,  caretaker;  can  do  repair  work  as 
carpenter,  painter,  paper-hanger;  is  also  a  good 
cook.  ADVERTISER  4432,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  superintendent 
March  1,  by  a  man  with  years  of  experience 
as  superintendent  on  large  certified  farm;  37 
years  of  age,  married;  college  graduate;  best  of 
references  as  regards  character,  ability  and 
honesty;  only  a  large  position  considered,  where 
results  are  expected  and  paid  for;  purebred 
herd  preferred.  ADVERTISER  4431,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Work  on  commercial  poultry  plant, 
about  3,000  capacity;  considerable  experience 
eastern  plants;  single,  reliable,  age  38;  refer¬ 
ences;  wages  moderate.  ADVERTISER  4443, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  housekeeper  in 
country,  with  girl  11  years;  please  state 
wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4439,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  offering  the  following  qualifica¬ 
tions  is  looking  for  a  job:  long  experience, 
complete  knowledge  of  poultry,  thoroughness, 
accuracy,  efficiency  and  honesty;  write  for  de¬ 
tails.  ADVERTISER  4433,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  position,  thoroughly 
understands  care  cattle,  poultry,  horses  and 
general  farming,  good  dry  hand  mi’ker;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4436,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  as  manager  or  superintendent  want¬ 
ed  by  a  man  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
landscape  work  that  goes  with  the  construc¬ 
tion,  development  and  maintenance  of  a  nice 
private  estate.  ADVERTISER  4437,  *care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WILL  be  open  March  1  for  position  as  working 
manager  of  large  dairy  or  poultry  farm;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  ADVERTISER  4438,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  and  practical  poul¬ 
tryman  desires  position  on  private  or  com¬ 
mercial  plant  as  working  manager;  am  single, 
age  40,  strictly  temperate.  ADVERTISER  4446, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN-HERDSMAN  open  for  engagement 
on  first-class  estate,  years  of  experience,  good 
buttermaker;  single,  age  40,  references;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  4447,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Oakwood  Terrace  farm,  beautiful 
country  estate,  in  Berkshire  Hills,  214  acres, 
elegant  house,  16  large  rooms;  large  barn:  slate 
roofs  on  house  and  barn;  7-roora  tenant  house; 
other  outbuildings;  orchard,  trout  stream 
length  of  farm;  forest  preserve;  rich  soil;  suit¬ 
able  gentleman’s  country  estate,  sanitorium. 
boarding,  cattle  and  poultry  raising,  market 
gardening,  general  farming;  will  sell  buildings 
and  acreage  to  suit  purchaser;  easy  terms;  also 
fruit  and  poultry  farm,  seven  acres;  house  six 
rooms;  barn,  poultry  houses:  all  kinds  fruit; 
price  $1,600.  FRANK  WHITEMAN,  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y. 

I - - — - 

OLD-FASHIONED  stone  mill,  Gleno-a.  N.  Y.; 

miller’s  house  excellent  condition,  water 
power.  THE  PEELLE  CO.,  47  Stewart  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Or  to  Rent— Farm  175  acres:  90- 
acre  field  tillable  with  machinery;  situated 
adjacent  to  famous  “F’air  Acres”  certified  seed 
potato  farms.  H,  IRVING  PRATT,  Oswego, 
N.  Y. 

t - - - 

ppT^f'K  fa’-m  for  sale:  a  acres  berries,  CHAS. 
HUTTON,  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y, 


OWING  to  ill  health  must  sacrifice  70-acre  vil¬ 
lage  farm;  fine  buildings  and  handy  to  every¬ 
thing;  can  arrange  good  terms:  come  and  see  it 
quick.  MILLBROOK  FARM,  No.  Chichester,  N. 
H.  (10  miles  from  Concord). 


FOR  SALE— Farm,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. ;  104 
acres;  10- room  house;  modern  improvements; 
stable,  dairy  barn,  garages  for  three  cars,  etc, ; 
$15,000.  Write  ADVERTISER  4423,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PURE  HONEY — Four  10-lb.  pails,  here,  clover, 
$5.60;  buckwheat,  $5  (prepaid  within  third 
zone,  $6.75  and  $6.15;  second  zone,  55c  less); 
also  60-lb.  cans  and  5-lb.  pails,  large  lots  i  r 
small;  illustrated  circular  free.  RAY  C.  WIL- 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY.  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  5  lbs..  $1.15, 
delivered.  FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Baskin; 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Farm;  ready  for  December  1:  4 
rooms  and  barn;  very  good  for  poultry  raising 
with  few  acres  on  14-acre  farm;  State  road, 
school,  church,  station;  call  Sundays  or  holidays. 
JOSEPH  BAGNOLE,  Livingston  Ave.,  Roseland, 
N.  J. 

PARTNER  WANTED— For  a  butter  and  egg 
farm;  I  have  the  farm  and  tools;  if  you  are  it 
good  butter-maker  and  have  a  couple  thousand 
dollars  to  stock  the  place,  a  great  chance  awaits 
you;  80  acres;  20  miles  from  New  York  City; 
up-to-date  barn  for  30  cows;  roadside  market; 
8-room  house;  800  apple  trees;  asparagus, 
grapes,  etc.  ADVERTISER  4425,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


5%  ACRES,  fruited;  good  buildings.  BOX  74, 
R.  F.  D.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


VINELAND  equipped  poultry  farm,  0  room 
bungalow,  all  conveniences,  5  acres;  paved 
highway;  close  to  city;  800  pullets,  poultry 
houses,  capacity  1,200;  garage;  ail  equipment; 
will  sell  reasonable,  easy  terms.  II.  N.  BRO’l- 
MAN,  537  Landis  Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  buy — Modern  equipped  and 
stocked  dairy  and  specialized  poultry  farm, 
75  to  100  acres,  near  markets  and  good  .schools 
in  New  York  State  or  Northern  Pennsylvania; 
am  native  New  Yorker  with  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  and  farm  experience.  fL  L.  VAUGHN, 
Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — 13-acre  farm,  ideal  for  poultry,  on 
State  highway,  half  mile  from  station,  38 
miles  from  New  York;  brand  new  7-room  house 
and  barn;  price  $7,000,  easy  terms.  ROWLAND 
VAN  RONK,  Owner,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


110-ACRE  truck  and  dairy  farm  for  rent,  good 
buildings  running  water,  20  miles  from  New 
York;  will  give  5-year  lease.  JOHN  DERFUSS, 
Orangeburg,  N.  Y. ;  after  December  1,  341  Main 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


FARM  WANTED  to  rent,  lease,  suitable  for 
poultry  within  one  hour  commutation  New 
York:  rent  reasonable;  details  first  letter.  AR¬ 
THUR  SCOTT,  132  Peshine  Ave.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 


STORE,  lunch  rootn,  gas  station.  20  acres,  9- 
room  house,  State  road,  $10,000.  BOX  79, 
Rout  3,  Danbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — -Small,  low-priced  farm,  within  75 
miles  New  York  City;  to  rent  for  year  with 
Ur  "big  privilege;  full  particulars,  please,  first 
letter.  LYONS,  108  Van  Reypen  St.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Five  to  twentv  acres  suitable  for 
poultry,  25  miles  New  York  City.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4444,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  93  acres,  fully  equipped,  adapt¬ 
ed  for  poultry,  dairying,  general  farming; 
good  building,  lasting  water;  bargain;  Hunter- 
r1  ••  f'rt..  N.  J.  farm:  address  owner.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— Stone  grist  mill  on 
Cayuga  Lake,  -11  miles  from  Auburn,  with 
water  power;  good  opportunity  for  milling 
purposes  or  any  line  of  manufacturing;  rail¬ 
road  siding.  Address,  McGIiATH,  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

I - 

FOR  SALE  —  Well  established  and  fully 
equipped  Long  Island  poultry  farm  of  28 
acres,  all  under  cultivation;  beautifully  located 
on  a  well  traveled  road,  45  miles  from  New 
York,  with  excellent  local  market,  doing  ca¬ 
pacity  business;  laying  houses  with  2,000  Leg¬ 
horns.  7,000  Mammoth  incubator,  brooder,  and 
colony  houses  for  8,000  chicks;  large  7-room 
house  and  6-room  bungalow  with  all  improve¬ 
ments,  barn,  silo  and  farm  implements;  op¬ 
erated  with  new  Fordson  tractor;  newly  in¬ 
stalled  electric  light  plant;  many  other  large 
buildings,  all  in  fine  condition;  price  $25,000. 
Address  ADVERTISER  4442,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MODERN  72-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm  among 
the  beautiful  Berkshire  hills,  must  be  sold 
at  once;  %  mile  to  village;  great  maple  shade 
trees,  beautiful  lawn;  11 -room  dwelling,  elec¬ 
tric  lighted,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  bath  room,  telephone;  main  barn  elec¬ 
tric  lighted,  running  water;  silo,  garage,  ice 
house,  granary,  corn  house,  and  large  hay  barn; 
houses  for  1,500  fowls,  1,200-egg  Candee  incuba¬ 
tor,  Candee  broodefs  for  1,000  chicks,  6  large 
colony  houses:  all  equipment  and  quantity  of 
household  goods  included;  price  $12,500,  terms. 
ADVERTISER  4434,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Hardware  and  grocery  store,  doing 
$40,000  a  year  business;  located  in  farming 
community  in  Northeast  Ohio;  stock  and  fix¬ 
tures,  $10,000;  land  and  buildings,  $3,500;  other 
interests  call  owner  away;  terms.  ADVERTISER 
4395,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Quart,  85c:  gallon.  $2.75;  delivered. 
RICHARD  I).  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  ,T. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail,  85c,  postpaid  in  second  zone. 
EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover-raspberry,  10  lbs.,  $1.90; 

5  lbs.,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  $1.75  and  $1,  de¬ 
livered  in  third  zone.  S  S.  STRATTON,  New¬ 
ark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


SUGAR  and  corn  syrup  are  harmful;  honey  is 
healthful  and  cheap;  be  square  with  the  chi’- 
dren;  best  clover  extracted,  $7.50  per  60-lb. 
can;  buckwheat  and  rendered  honey  (da  k 
color),  $6;  fine  chunk  comb  clover  in  50-lb. 
cans,  $7.50;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  V,'. 
LESSER,  II.  P.  D.  1,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


SURE  POP  (old)  white  rice  corn  (shelled),  25 
lbs.  prepaid  third  zone,  $2.50;  large  lots  lets. 
W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  large  Oregon  prunes  direct;  25  lbs.,  ex¬ 
press  paid,  $3.85;  100  lbs.,  freight  paid, 

$12.35.  KINGWOOIJ  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Ore. 


FOR  SALE — -Finest  white  clover  extracted  honey, 
5-lb.  pail  $1.15,  delivered  to  3d  postal  zone; 
one  60-lb.  can  $8,  two  60-lb.  cans  $15,  here. 
NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 


NUTS  for  the  holidays ;  black  walnuts,  10  lbs. 

for  $1;  kernels,  90c  lb.;  shellbark  kernels, 
$1.25  per  lb.  GLENDALE  POULTRY  FARM, 
Dillsburg,  Ta. 


FOR  fy\LE — Pure  extracted  clover  hone’-.  6-lb. 

can,  $1.50,  delivered.  HARRY  J.  HOREMAN, 
Box  87,  Katonali,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  Ve-mont  maple  syrup,  $2.75;  3  gallons 
_$2.50;  delicious  fresh-made  sugar,  pound  cak< 
35c;  guaranteed  to  please.  G.  L.  HOWARD* 
Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


SUNNY  BROOK  Farm,  pure  pork  sausage,  made 
from  our  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm;  3  IV. 
for  $1.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Winterton, 
N.  Y. 


REAL  fruit  cake — Quality  farm,  rich,  delicious, 
60c  lb.,  postpaid.  MRS.  PEARL  COLE,  Laurel, 
Md.  Star  Route. 

MAPLE  CREAM — The  pure  maple  product  of 
delicious  flavor  j  a  new  table  delicacy  which? 
adds  the  inimitable  maple  flavor  to  a  great 
variety  of  easily  prepared  luncheon  dishes; 
send  four  2-cent  stamps  for  a  two-ounce  sample 
cup  and  price  list.  L.  L.  STORY,  Box  501, 
East  Fairfield,  Vt. 


HOLYOKE  water  heater,  nearly  new 
H.  LIBBEY,  Barnstable,  Mass. 


$16. 


C. 


ID  1  | 


mice  neavy  and 

lightweight  socks  and  stockings,  fashionable 
wide  rib  or  plain;  heathers,  grays,  browns,  and 
black:  socks,  75c  to  $2;  ladies’  stockings  $1  20 
to  $2.60.  MARY  L.  CHURCH,  63  Pringle  St 
Kingston,  Pa. 


$L15;  two  5-lb.  pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails. 
$4.2o,  postpaid  into  third  zone;  60-lb.  can  here 
delivered  at  station.  $8;  two  60-lb.  cans,  $15. 
HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


I  «**  •  . 


PERSONALLY  used  Royal  typewriter  —  Ex¬ 
change  for  good  White  Wyandotte  pullets,  or 
might  consider  other  American  breeds:  ma¬ 
chine  guaranteed  in  first-class  order.  E.  E 
GOSE,  Quanah,  Texas. 


I'OR  SALE — Del co  light  plant;  750  watts  ca¬ 
pacity,  $2o0;  “Delco”  electric  pump  and  tank, 
300  gals,  per  hour.  $125:  all  in  good  order.  A. 
II.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COMR  HONEY — Twenty-four  cakes  of  beautiful 
clover  comb  honey  in  a  neat  shipping  cas*-, 
$5.50.  HOWARD  II.  UTTER,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  tractor,  please  state  repairs 
needed  and  spot  cash  price.  ADVERTISER 
4422,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  Butterworth  Universal  thrash¬ 
er,  used  one  season;  condition  like  new;  rye, 
wheat,  oats  or  buckwheat.  Address  It.  J. 
HRADEK,  Box  370,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  Candee  incubator  sections,  nar¬ 
row  trays;  must  be  in  fine  condition.  N. 
WYNIA,  Cologne,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Second  cutting  A’falfa.  IRVING 
KRAKAU,  R.  2,  Marcellas,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2: 

buckwheat,,  $1  and  $3.75,  prepaid  third  zone; 
60  lbs.  here,  clover.  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6;  am¬ 
ber,  $5.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  brooders;  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Write  JOHN  MOItANDI,  1843  Bronx- 
dale,  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  Christmas  aprons,  $1.  MRS.  ALBERT 
JOY,  Little  Genesee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90, 
postpaid:  60-lb.  can,  $7.50  here.  CIIAS.  B. 
ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA — Several  cars  first  cutting  readv; 

Timothy,  clover  and  second  cutting  later.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  lit.  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ENDION  lionev  chocolates — A  delicious  candy, 
2-lb.  box  $1.80:  1  $1,  postage  prepaid. 

ENDION,  Naples,  N.  Y. 
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Pulling  Stumps  for 
Yourself  and  Others 
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ALL  STEEL 
TRIPLE  POWER 


STUMP  PULLER 


Everyone  knows  that  Hercules  is  the  fastest,  most  dependable  and  most 
economical  machine  that  ever  pulled  a  stump.  Say.  you  ought  to  read  the 
letters  I  received  from  owners  of  these  machines.  Why,  man,  they  just  make 
your  fingers  itch  to  get  out  and  hook  a  Hercules  Cable  around  a  few  stumps, 
and  tnen  see  big  stump  roots  come  crackling  out  of  the  ground. —  Long. 


snaky  tap  roots,  too.  Hercules  leaves  the  land  slick 
garden — ready  for  your  plow.  This 
means  time  and  work  saved.  ._ 

Write  for  my  catalog 
telling  about  it. 


and  clean  as  a  new 

$|Q00 


Hand  Power  or  Horse  Power— Take  Your  Choice 

My  Hand  Machine  gives  you  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power — equals. the  combined  pulling  power  of  a  one  and  five-eighths 
best  steel  cable.  Equipped  with  compound  lever  and  three  speeds. 

Start  the  pull  in  low  or  medium  speeds — then  use  high  speed  to  rip 
out  stump  after  the  first  hard  pulls  are  over.  Also  there  is  the 
hand  lever  for  reeling  up  the  slack  cable  quick  and  fast. 

My  Hand  Power  Machine  gives  you  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced,  up-to-the-minute  improvements  ever  invented 
for  stump  pulling.  Here  you  get  a  complete  unit — in¬ 
cluding  150  feet  of  Grand  Prize  Steel  cable — patented 
steel  sweep  sector  —  safety  gear  control  —  patented  steel 
stabilizer — factory  made  sweep  and  truss  rod — and  in 
addition  it  is  mounted  on  a  heavy  bed  plate  with  truck 
wheels  for  moving— everything  all  ready  to  hitch  your 
horses  to.  Por  pulling  hedges  and  stumps  you  simply 
can’t  beat  it.  It  was  a  Hercules  horse  power  machine 
that  beat  the  world’s  record  in  the  stump  pulling  contest 
recently  in  England. 
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Easy 

Payments 


Send  For  This  Book 
of  Photographs 


FREE 


Both  machines— horse  power  and  hand  power— are  de¬ 
scribed  in  tli is  book.  Send  for  it — get  my  new  reduced 
prices  and  special  introductory  offer  with  $10.00  down 
and  balance  on  easy  payments.  Also  see  photographs 
of  stump  land  cleared  with  a  Hercules — learn  how  you, 
too,  can  get  rid  of  stumps  cheap. 

B.  A.  FULLER,  President. 

Hercules  Manufacturing  Co. 

1230  29th  Street, 


Centerville, 

Iowa. 
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Responsibility  in  Co-operative  Work 


HE  PERSONAL  TOUCH.— There  are  two 
fundamental  principles  relating  to  the  en¬ 
terprise  of  co-operative  purchasing  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  marketing  farm  produce  which 
some  farmers  seem  to  have  difficulty  in 
comprehending.  These  have  to  do  with 
the  pooling  of  orders  for  supplies,  and  the  pooling 
of  produce  to  be  merchandized.  The  whole  purpose 
and  responsibility  for  effecting  these  pools  rests 
upon  the  desires  of  the  several  individual  members. 
A  few  men  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  ceases  with  the  act  of  joining,  and 
thereafter  their  association  should  be  in  position 
to  supply  upon  demand  their  requirements  for 
seeds,  feeds,  fertilizers,  etc.,  irrespective  of  any 
other  condition.  At  times  a  surprising  degree  of 
impatience  is  manifested,  and  the  member  becomes 
carpingly  critical  of  his  association.  He  feels  that 
the  burden  of  proof  of  service  is  entirely  upon  the 
association,  which  he  looks  upon  as  simply  another 
agency  through  which  he  can  buy  or  sell  at  will. 


are  going  to  need  for  the  season.  No  apology  needs 
to  be  offered  for  making  the  statement  that  a 
farmer  who  cannot  anticipate  his  season’s  require¬ 
ments  for  seeds,  feeds,  etc.,  four  months  in  ad¬ 
vance,  has  little  in  the  managerial  sense  of  which 
to  be  proud.  It  is  no  more  speculation  to  antibipate 
the  feed  requirements  for  the  dairy  herd  three 
months  in  advance  than  it  is  to  anticipate  that  a 
crop  of  potatoes  will  be  harvested  in  October  from 
plantings  made  in  June.  Successful  co-operative 
buying  will  depend  upon  each  member  giving  to 
his  agency  an  advance  estimate,  or  order,  of  the 
quantity  of  goods  he  expects  to  use  and  for  which 
he  is  prepared  to  pay  upon  delivery.  The  member 
should  not  have  the  privilege  of  changing  his  mind 
after  authorizing  his  agency  to  assume  this  respon¬ 
sibility.  Only  by  the  pooling  of  orders  for  future 
delivery  can  a  co-operative  go  into  the  markets  and 
intelligently  purchase  quality  goods  at  prices  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  members.  If  the  farmers  will 
get  this  idea  clearly  fixed  in  their  minds,  the  prob- 


that  bid  may  be  but  a  cent  or  two  higher  than  what- 
may  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  co-operative, 
the  irresponsible  member  (?)  sells  to  the  local 
dealer. 

WEAKENING  INFLUENCES— This  act  tends  to 
weaken  both  the  morale  and  strength  of  the  co¬ 
operative  and  makes  the  burden  heavier  for  the 
loyal  members.  Time  and  again  men  have  been 
heard  to  testify  that  were  it  not  for  the  existence 
of  the  co-operative,  they  (the  non-members)  would 
not  be  able  to  secure  the  prices  which  they  were 
paid,  and  still  they  selfishly  abstain  from  lending 
their  support  to  the  movement  by  taking  out  a 
membership.  Another  character  among  our  other¬ 
wise  enthusiastic  advocates  of  co-operative  market¬ 
ing  will  sell  part  of  his  crop — usually  the  best — to 
the  trade  and  ask  his  co-operative  to  market  his 
surplus.  This  man  sells  part  of  his  crop  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  producer.  The  price  he  is  paid  may  be 
low  but  in  a  measure  it  establishes  the  market  for 
all  produce.  There  is  still  another  type  who  is  an 
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Fortunately  this  state  of  mind  is  not  held  by  any 
large  majority,  else  there  would  be  small  hope  for 
success  in  the  co-operative  purchasing  of  supplies. 
And  again,  if  the  association  is  organized  to  mar¬ 
ket  a  given  crop  there  are  those  who  complain  be¬ 
cause  sales  are  not  made  at  once  and  the  funds 
promptly  distributed.  Irrespective  to  the  problems 
of  assembling,  warehousing,  grading,  packing  and 
selling,  after  Which  only  can  accounts  be  figured, 
some  seem  to  think  that  the  task  of  handling  and 
marketing  a  large  pool  of  produce  is  not  much 
greater  than  the  details  of  marketing  a  load  of 
hay.  It  is  very  essential  that  those  who  wish  to 
co-operate  should  become  acquainted  with  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  details  of  handling  and  marketing  a 
large  pool  of  farm  produce  as  compared  with  an 
individual  crop. 

MUTUAL  CONFIDENCE— Just  as  long  as  co¬ 
operative  marketing  prevails  in  its  true  sense  so 
long  will  the  success  and  responsibility  of  the  co¬ 
operative  venture  rest  upon  each  one  and  all  of  the 
farmers  who  participate.  The  members  must  ac¬ 
quire  at  least  two  new  points  of  view  concerning 
group  purchasing  and  selling.  The  first  is  that  in 
order  to  do  business  intelligently  and  economically, 
and  give  the  maximum  service  to  the  members,  a 
co-operative  agency  should  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
approximate  quantity  of  goods  that  the  members 


lem  of  co-operative  purchase  of  supplies  becomes  a 
very  simple  matter  of  customary  business  transac¬ 
tions.  Purchasing  supplies  on  the  expectation  that 
members  may  take  them  is  mere  speculation. 

SUPPORT  IN  MERCHANDISING. — Similarly  in 
the  matter  of  selling  agricultural  products — a  co¬ 
operative  marketing  agency  is  created  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  merchandising  in  considerable  quantities 
the  properly  graded  and  suitably  packed  products 
produced  by  the  members.  To  be  successful  the  un¬ 
dertaking  must  have  the  unanimous  support  and 
patronage  of  the  members.  If  there  is  any  serious 
desire  for  pennaneney  in  the  co-operative  move¬ 
ment,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  argue  that  such 
an  enterprise  must  employ  experienced  men  to  han¬ 
dle  business,  equip  warehouses,  and  entail  certain 
organizations  expenses.  It  is  obviously  unsafe  for 
a  co-operative  to  obligate  its  officers  and  members 
before  it  has  the  assurance  of  a  dependable  mem¬ 
bership  and  a  definite  volume  of  business  in  sight. 
An  iron-strong  contract  between  the  members  seems 
to  promise  the  best  assurance  of  this  dependability. 
One  apparent  weakness  of  some  co-operatives  is  that 
farmers  are  permitted  to  make  use  of  them  or  not. 
just  about  as  they  please.  This  condition  encourages 
disloyalty,  and  the  association  is  often  used  simply 
as  a  lever  to  force  the  local  wool  buyer  or  fruit 
dealer  to  raise  his  bid  for  the  crop  and,  even  though 


intermittent  producer.  He  may  have  a  given  acre¬ 
age  one  year  and  none  the  following.  A  successful 
co-operative  must  have  each  year  a  definite  quantity 
of  produce  to  market  if  it  is  to  establish  permanent 
trade  relations.  Of  course  it  is  clear  that  an  un¬ 
favorable  season  may  wipe  out  all  plans  in  so  far  as 
crop  yields  are  concerned. 

ORDERLY  .MARKETING.— A  degree  of  impa¬ 
tience  has  been  exhibited  by  some  members  because 
of  what  they  feel  is  too  long  a  lapse  of  time  be¬ 
tween  the  date  of  delivery  of  their  crop  and  the  final 
returns.  In  this  connection  farmers  must  undei’- 
stand  that  in  development  of  co-operative  market¬ 
ing  they  are  taking  upon  themselves  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  risks  that  formerly  were  carried  by  the 
middlemen.  The  pooled  crop  of  a  co-operative  must 
first  be  assembled,  then  graded  and  packed,  and 
later  merchandised.  Settlement  of  accounts  with 
members  obviously  cannot  be  made  until  payment 
has  been  received  by  the  association.  If  the  pooled 
crop  is  dumped  into  the  market  faster  than  it  can 
be  absox-bed  a  glut  results,  with  corresponding  ad¬ 
verse  effects  on  values.  Orderly  marketing  means 
supplying  the  market  as  needed.  Since  a  pool  of 
apples  or  maple  syrup  often  represents  a  large 
volume,  its  merchandising  must  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  time,  and  payment  in  full  cannot  be  made 
to  members  until  all  of  the  pooled  crop  ha*s  been 
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sold  and  the  money  -collected.  In  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting  it  is  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  final  net  returns  to  the  members  will  be  equal 
to  or  greater  than  they  would  receive  by  marketing 
as  individuals.  Unless  this  is  the  ultimate  result, 
at  least  after  the  co-operative  agency  has  become 
established,  something  is  radically  wrong  with  the 
management,  or  with  the  whole  principle  of  co¬ 
operative  marketing  of  farm  produce.  Farmers 
must  acquaint  themselves  with  these  added  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  they  voluntarily  assume  when  they 
join,  if  they  hope  to  develop  the  enterprise  of  co¬ 
operative  marketing  to  a  successful  conclusion.  ' 
FACTORS  FOR  SUCCESS.— Successful  co-opera¬ 
tive  marketing  of  the  farmers’  crops  will  ultimately 
depend  first  on  definite  agreements  between  mem¬ 
bers,  second,  definite  acreage  of  crop  to  be  marketed, 
and  third,  certain  delivery  to  the  agency  of  all  of 
the  crop  produced.  In  no  other  way  can  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  a  co-operative  intelligently  anticipate  ex¬ 
penses,  solicit  trade  connection  and  make  plans  for 
handling  the  product.  Similiarly  ad¬ 
vantageous  purchases  of  supplies  by  a 
co-operative  will  depend  first  on  the 
assembling  of  definite  orders  for  im¬ 
mediate  or  future  delivery,  second,  as¬ 
surance  that  a  member’s  order  cannot 
be  voluntarily  cancelled,  and  third, 
handling  a  large  volume  in  order  to  re¬ 
duce  the  overhead  expense  of  operat¬ 
ing.  Unless  the  members  will  admit 
and  show  their  mutual  responsibilities, 
little  hope  can  be  held  out  for  really 
successful  co-operation. 

F.  E.  ROBERTSON. 


milking  machine.  So  I  hope  it  will  be  with  aspara¬ 
gus  bunchers.  A  machine  that  would  enable  one  man 
to  sort  and  bunch  1,000  bunches  of  asparagus  a  day 
would  meet  with  a  ready  sale  at  $500  each.  A  sat¬ 
isfactory  onion  set  planter  is  also  needed  and  it 
looks  as  though  that  need  would  soon  be  filled. 

IMPROVING  THE*  PACKAGE.— Another  com¬ 
mendable  tendency  becoming  more  pronounced  each 
year  is  the  effort  growers  are  making  to  put  up 
a  better  package  of  produce.  We  are  finding  that 
the  benefit  from  growing  a  good  article  is  lost  un¬ 
less  it  is  sent  to  market  in  proper  shape,  and  that 
the  repeat  sale  benefit  from  that  good  package  is 
lost  also  unless  the  grower’s  name  or  farm  name  is 
plainly  shown  on  that  package.  It  appears  as 
though  the  next  few  years  will  see  much  progress 
along  this  line. 

CHANGING  SENTIMENT.— There  is  much  to  be 
thankful  for  and  much  to  look  forward  to;  but  to 
me  the  best  thing  in  sight  is  a  change  in  sentiment 
that  is  already  upon  us.  Calamity  howlers  tell  us 


the  boys  are  leaving  the  farms,  and  agriculture  is 
doomed.  It  is  true  many  boys  are  leaving.  That 
is  just  as  it  should  be.  It  is  poor  policy  to  spoil  a 
good  electrician  to  make  an  indifferent  farmer.  But 
what  about  the  boys  that  do  stay  on  the  farm?  Have 
you  noticed  any  change  in  their  attitude  towards 
their  work  in  the  last  10  years?  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  I  think  I  see  a  fine  bunch  of  young  farmers  com¬ 
ing  along  who  are  full  of  enthusiasm  for  their  work. 
They  take  an  interest  in  things.  They  may  be  fewer 
in  numbers,  but  interest  and  enthusiasm  are  what 
count  in  the  making  of  history  and  progress.  To 
such  agencies  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  go  much  of 
the  credit  for  this  awakened  enthusiasm  for  the 
greatest  job  in  all  the  world — farming,  trucker  ,tr. 


The  Truck  Grower  Considers 
Things 

Systematizing  labor.— Truck 
growers  have  had  a  strenuous 
year.  What  are  some  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  lessons?  As  the  planning  time  for 
3924  has  arrived,  we  can  profit  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  little  time  to  consider  some  of 
the  many  changes  that  are  taking 
place.  Truckers  here  feel  keenly  the 
great  and  growing  shortage  of  skilled 
labor.  But  stop  to  think.  Where  is  the 
shortage  in  marketable  vegetables  that 
would  naturally  result  from  such 
shortage?  It  just  does  not  exist.  A 
single  individual  is  now  producing 
more  than  double  what  he  could  a  few 
years  ago.  Things  are  being  systema¬ 
tized  and  labor-saving  devices  are 
coming  into  general  use  on  truck 
farms.  We  have  our  water  systems, 
which  aid  greatly  in  starting  young 
plants.  Tractors  do  the  heavy  field 
work  and  leave  the  horses  fresh  for 
the  work  of  cultivating  which  needs  to 
be  done  quickly.  Dusters  and  power 
sprayers  are  being  used  in  our  fight 
against  insects  and  diseases.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  for  efficient  machines  that 
save  labor. 

ASPARAGUS  BUNCIIER  NEEDED. 

■ — I  wonder  what  the  next  few  years 
will  bring  forth?  One  of  the  greatest 
helps  right  now  would  be  for  some 
young  Edison  to  endear  himself  to  as¬ 
paragus  growers  everywhere,  and  at 
the  same  time  enrich  himself,  by  sup¬ 
plying  us  Tvith  a  device  for  sorting 
and  bunching  asparagus.  Surely  that 
would  not  be  difficult  for  those  who 
have  the  power  to  make  machines  do 
their  will.  To  a  layman  such  a  ma¬ 
chine  would  not  seem  to  be  nearly  as 
elaborate  as  we  see  in  many  mills  and 
factories  making  cloth.  And  there  is 
not  the  least  question  but  what  there 
would  be  a  great  call  for  such  a  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  manufacturer  could  de¬ 
mand  almost  any  price.  The  next  few 
years  are  bound  to  see  a  great  increase 
in  the  production  of  asparagus,  and 
it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  get  it 
sorted  and  bunched.  I  have  great 
faith  that  the  need  will  produce  the 
machine.  We  noticed  that  just  as  the 
peach  borer  reached  the  point  where 
hand  work  was  no  longer  effective 
along  came  the  gas  treatment.  As  the 
aphis  got  beyond  control  along  came 
nicotine  dust.  When  dairymen  could 
no  longer  get  milkers  along  came  the 


Clintondale  Fruit  Growers  Association  Display  at  Apple  Show.  Fig.  GG2 


Estimating  Farm  Produce  By  Measure 

THERE  are  many  questions  about  how  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  amount  of  hay  in  a  stack  or  mow, 
the  silage  in  a  silo  or  the  weight  of  a  steer  by 
measurement.  Of  course  all  such 
things  are  little  more  than  good 
guesses,  though  they  will  answer  at 
times  when  it  is  not  possible  to  put  the 
produce  right  on  •  Tie  scales.  A  ton  of 
hay  will  vary  from  480  to  520  cubic 
feet — depending  on  the  kind  of  hay, 
the  way  it  is  packed  down  and  how 
green  it  is.  Probably  about  500  cubic 
feet  will  be  a  fair  estimate  for  hay  as 
it  is  packed  in  the  ordinary  mow  or 
stack.  As  for  silage,  a  cubic  foot  will 
average  about  40  lbs.  in  weight.  Nat¬ 
urally  a  foot  at  the  top  will  weigh  less 
than  a  foot  at  the  bottom  of  a  30-ft. 
silo.  The  cubic  contents  in  feet  multi¬ 
plied  by  40  will  come  close  to  it.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  measuring  a  steer  many  rules 
have  been  given  but  the  following 
printed  in  a  circular  from  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Agricultural  College  seems  sen¬ 
sible  : 

Sometimes  a  farmer  may  have  a  few 
fat  steers  that  he  would  like  to  know  the 
approximate  weight  of,  but  does  not  have 
the  necessary  facilities  for  weighing  them. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  ascertain  this 
by  measurement  of  the  body  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner,  provided  the  steer  is  of 
ordinary  size,  and  the  measurement  is 
taken  correctly.  There  are  several  rules 
m  existence,  of  which  the  following  is 
one : 

Measure  with  a  tape-line  from  the  top 
of  the  shoulder  to  the  tail-head,  which 
gives  the  length ;  then  measure  around 
the  body  immediately  behind  the  shoul¬ 
der,  which  gives  the  girth. 

Supposing  that  a  steer  is  5  ft.  in 
length,  between  the  points  mentioned, 
and  <  ft.  in  girth,  multiply  the  square  of 
the  girth  in  inches  by  the  length  in 
inches ;  then  divide  the  sum  by  524,  and 
the  quotient  will  approximate  "the  weight 
desired  in  pounds.  For  example  : 


Interior  View  of  Clint ondale  Exhibit.  Fig.  663 


Square  the  girth  in  inches 


Multiply  by  the  length 
in  inches 


7056 

60 


524)423360(808 


Smallest  Apple  Here  2%  Inches — 150  Bushels  Slioion.  Fig.  664 


Divide  by 
lbs.  approximate. 

Accurate  measuring  would  easily  be  ac¬ 
quired,  and  the  result  would  always  be 
practically  correct,  were  the  form  of  the 
steer  always  perfect,  which  it  seldom  is, 
the  fore  and  hindquarters  being  frequent¬ 
ly  unequal  and  degrees  of  condition  va¬ 
rious,  which  requires  judgment  to  make 
allowance  for  those  differences. 

However,  the  method  suggested  gives  a 
fairly  close  approximation,  and  in  any 
case  is  better  than  guesswork. 

Going  South  to  Raise  Potatoes 

I  would  like  your  opinion  on  the 
chances  of  making  a  profit  by  growing 
early  potatoes  the  coming  season  in 
Florida  or  Texas,  considering  labor  con¬ 
ditions,  land  and  rent,  and  freight  rate 
on  carlots.  I  was  growing  potatoes  in 
Texas  14  years  ago,  but  conditions  may 
be  quite  different  now.  My  idea  was  to 
spend  the  Winter  in  a  warmer  climate 
and  pay  expenses.  I  know  the  potato 
growing  game  thoroughly,  and  have  had 
success  with  28  acres  this  season. 

Ontario.  w.  A.  b. 

THIS  general  plan  is  actually  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  few  people.  They  go 
South  about  November  and  raise  a  few 
acx-es  of  truck  crops,  practically  camp¬ 
ing  out  meanwhile.  Some  of  them  own 
a  little  truck  farm,  and  when  they 
leave,  engage  a  neighbor  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  buildings  and  equipment. 
When  hot  weather  begins  these  Winter 
farmers  go  back  to  farming  or  other 
business  in  the  North.  The  Hastings, 
Florida,  potato  crop  is  mostly  planted 
around  December  1,  and  marketed  in 
(Continued  on  Page  1493) 
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Fruit-Fog’ 

The  Biggest  Thing  in  Spraying 


Send  Today  for  Full 
Details  About 


Let  us  tell  you  how  Hayes  “Fruit-Fog” 
Sprayers  kill  that  47%  of  diseases  and  pests 
that  drenching  with  low  pressure  sprayers  cannot 
touch.  The  300-lb.  guaranteed  pressure,  combines 
with  the  scientifically  constructed  Hayes  nozzles  to 
give  an  atomized  super-spray  which  surrounds  and 
penetrates  into  the  smallest  niches  and  crevices. 
You  get  larger,  finer  fruit — and  more  of  it — when 
you  spray  with  a  Hayes  “Fruit-Fog”  Sprayer. 


Hayes 
Pnmp&  1 
Planter  Co.  i 
Dept.  412 
Galva,  III. 
Please  send  me  full 
details  on  your  Hayes  | 
F  r  u  i  t-F  o  g  Sprayer  I 
proposition.  t 


Name. 

Addrent . 

Town . 

(Dm  margin  If  Decani rj) 


Low  Maintenance  Cost 

Hayes  Sprayers  are  long-lived,  have  a  low  main¬ 
tenance  cost,  and  our  repair  service  is  a  particular 
feature.  The  pump  has  few  parts  and  is  practically 
corrosion  proof.  Valves,  cylinders,  and  plungers 
are  the  only  parts  which  ever  need  attention,  and 
you  can  easily  do  your  own  repair  work  on  a 
Hayes.  No  other  sprayer  is  so  simple  in  con¬ 
struction,  so  effective  in  operation. 

A  Sprayer  for  Y  our  Needs  and  Price 

Hayes  FRUIT-FOG  Sprayers  are  priced  “right.” 
You  can  now  get  this  famous  outfit  in  sizes  from 
3y2  to  16  gal.  per  minute  capacity,  with  or  with¬ 
out  trucks,  engines,  or  equipment,  to  suit  your 
ideas  of  price. 

Send  For  Folder 

Clip  and  send  in  today  the  coupon  above  for  new 
folder  showing  complete  line.  Get  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  spray  experts  on  your  requirements. 

Distributors  and  Dealers 
in  all  principal  cities 

Hayes  Pump  &  Planter  Company 

Dept.  412,  Galva,  Illinois 

Full  line  of  Power  Sprayers,  Traction 
Sprayers  and  Hand  Sprayers 


Assemble  Your  Own  Outfit.  — 

You  can  get  any  size  Hayes 
FRUIT-FOG  Sprayer  without 
equipment  if  you  wish — and  get 
FRUIT-FOG  results  at  minimum 
cost. 

Use  your  own  engine,  truck 
and  tank  or  other  equipment 
which  can  be  worked  in.  Let  us 
furnish  our  Hayes  high  pressure 
pump  and  Fruit-Fog  Guns. 


Hayes  Triple. — The  monarch  of 
high  pressure  sprayers.  There  is 
a  Hayes  Power  Sprayer  for  every 
need.  This  one  proves  its  worth 
whore  utmost  capacity  and  high 
pressure  are  required. 


W.T.  Greathouse, 

Salem,  Mo.,  writes:  —  "Rac’d 
fence  o.  k..  saved  *30.00  in 
buying  from  you.”  Write  today  for 

IREE  NEW 

'BARGAIN  CATALOG  , 

.  of  Fence.  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Roof-  l! 
9  mgr  and  Paint.  See  how  my  Direct 


FENCE 

GATES 

POSTS 

ROOFING 

PAINT 


s.  mill.,  litc  11V  TV  Uiy  L/ircci 

From  factory  Freight  Paid  prices  save  you  money 

[THE  BROWN  FENCE  »  WIRE  CO..  Dopt.  4304 CUvol..,d.  O 


FULL  UNE  OF  BOX  AND  POWER  PRESSES 
w»in  roe  Dtacmvnvi  camocoi  amp  who 

J.A.SPINCER  IW.  amd  MACH.  WORKS 

DWIGHT  ILLINOIS. 


_ 


d>  I  L- 


IantehNS 


IF  WE  told  you  the  Embury  Supreme  Oil  Lant¬ 
erns  were  the  best  in  the  world,  you  might  be 
disposed  to  challenge  such  a  statement.  But  when 
we  ask  you  to  look  at  an  Embury  Supreme,  com¬ 
paring  all  of  its  points  with  those  of  other  lanterns, 
we  would  be  taking  a  long  chance  if  we  did  not 
think  the  Embury  Supreme  would  stand  the  test. 

That  is  all  we  ask — look  at  them  all  and  buy  the 
one  that  is  most  convenient,  most  durable,  that 
gives  the  brightest  light.  We  believe  you  will  buy 
an  Embury  Supreme. 

No.  160  Embury  Supreme  is  the  short  globe 
type.  It  burns  35  hours  and  has  an  im¬ 
proved  burner,  one  inch  wick,  which  gives 
20%  more  light.  It  is  rainproof  and  windproof. 


Price,  $1  = 


Order  from  your  dealer.  If  he  has  none  in  stock, 
we  will  mail  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 


NOTE— When  ordering  by  mail,  be  sure  and  mention  No.  160 


EMBURY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

WARSAW  DEPT,  a  NEW  YORK 


Questions  and  Answers 


Iron  as  Fertilizer 

Have  cast-iron  chips  or  dust  any  effect 
on  fruit  trees,  grapes,  flowers,  or  any 
vegetables  in  regard  to  getting  size  or  bet- 
er  color  ?  I  have  been  told  that  they 
would.  If  so,  how  large  a  quantity 
would  be  advisable  to  put  around  the 
trees  or  grapes?  These  chips  are  real  fine 
and  quite  a  bit  of  the  iron  is  in  dust 
form.  I  can  get  any  amount  of  it. 

Cleveland,  O.  j.  e.  n. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  see  any 
great  advantage  in  using  iron  around 
trees  and  shrubs.  Many  good  fruit 
growers,  however,  fully  believe  that  the 
practice  is  worth  while,  and  they  fre¬ 
quently  put  pieces  of  wire,  nails  or  other 
rusty  iron,  in  the  hole  where  the  tree  or 
vine  is  planted.  Certainly  no  harm  can 
come  from  the  practice,  and  there  may  be 
soils  and  conditions  where  the  iron  will 
give  good  results.  Generally  speaking, 
we  think  that  most  soils  contain  about 
all  the  iron  that  is  necessary  to  promote 
growth  fully.  Among  other  beliefs  in  this 
matter  is  the  one  that  iron  contributes  to 
the  color  of  fruit,  especially  to  apples,  but 
so  far  as  we  can  learn  this  has  never  been 
demonstrated  by  any  really  scientific  ex¬ 
periment.  Two  good-sized  handfuls  to 
the  tree  ought  to  be  enough. 


Seeding  to  Grass  in  Spring 

I  have  a  piece  of  meadow  (10  or  12 
acres)  which  has  run  out  of  grass.  I 
have  just  had  it  plowed  and  will  leave  it 
in  the  furrow  until  Spring.  I  wish  to 
get  it  into  grass  just  as  soon  as  possible 
—if  possible,  without  cropping.  Could 
it  be  thoroughly  cut  up  with  a  wheel  har¬ 
row  next  Spring  and  seeded  to  oats  and 
grass?  I  have  no  barnyard  manure. 

New  York.  j.  v.  w. 

This  can  be  done  without  great  trouble. 
Let  the  furrows  stand  as  they  are  this 
Winter  and  in  the  Spring  chop  up  this 
sod,  as  fine  as  possible,  with  a  disk  or 
spring-tooth  harrowr,  or  a  combination  of 
the  two.  Give  the  field  a  fair  coating  of 
lime,  well  worked  in.  Then  seed  to  about 
five  pecks  of  oats  and  the  usual  amount 
of  grass  seed.  We  should  prefer  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Timothy  and  Red-top,  with  a 
small  amount  of  clover  added.  If  this  is 
well  harrowed  in  with  a  fair  amount  of 
fertilizer  there  would  be  quick  growth  of 
both  oats  and  grass.  The  oats  may  be 
cut  in  the  milk  stage,  or  while  the  heads 
are  soft,  and  used  for  hay.  Then  the 
grass  will  come  on  rapidly  and  make  a 
good  permanent  stand. 


Growth  from  Stump 

Reference  is  made  to  the  article  on 
page  1256  entitled  “Where  Did  They 
Come  From?”  Your  reader  inquires  as 
to  the  origin  of  certain  chinquapin  and 
hickory  growths  on  the  central  prairies. 
What  I  suggest  as  to  origin  is  only  a 
theory,  as  you  call  for.  Hickories,  chest¬ 
nuts  and  oaks  grow  readily  from  old 
stumps  and  crowns,  either  from  above  or 
just  below  ground.  From  the  description 
of  the  clumps  of  growth  and  the  fact  that 
the  species  are  not  intermixed  in  individ¬ 
ual  clumps  seems  to  indicate  that  what 
he  refers  to  are  suckers  coming  up  from 
old  crowns  and  roots.  These  old  crowns 
and  roots  could  have  been  in  the  soil 
for  years  and  kept  under  subjugation  by 
fires  and  dose  grazing,  or  shading  by 
thick  grass.  Given  favorable  conditions 
they  would  readily  send  up  shoots,  and 
these  shoots,  if  not  too  crowded,  would 
form  fair-sized  trees.  This  leaves  out  the 
idea  of  spontaneous  or  mysterious  origin 
• — both  of  which  still  have  adherents. 

New  York.  e.  kostal. 


Propagating  Spruce 

Will  you  give  me  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  grafting  and  slipping  blue  spruce? 

New  Milford,  Conn.  g.  l.  b. 

When  spruces  are  propagated  by  means 
of  cuttings,  the  cuttings  are  taken  from 
mature  wood  in  Autumn  and  set  under 
cover  in  sand.  They  are  kept  quiet  un¬ 
til  the  cut  ends  begin  -to  callus,  when 
they  are  given  bottom  heat  and  they  then 
strike  root.  Grafting  is  done  between 
November  and  March — the  last  of  Jan¬ 
uary  is  preferred  by  many  nurserymen 
because  at  this  time  the  roots  of  the 
stocks  have  just  nicely  started.  The  ve¬ 
neer-graft  is  employed  almost  exclusively. 
In  this  form  of  grafting  a  thin  layer  of 
bark  is  removed  from  the  stock  about 
an  inch  long,  and  this  is  matched  to  a 
similarly  exposed  portion  of  the  scion 
and  the  two  bound  firmly  together.  Thus 
only  the  new  wood  is  cut  and  a  large 
area  of  active  tissue  is  provided  for  a 
good  union.  H.  B.  T, 


Nitrate 

of 

Soda 

Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  reports  a  gain  of  7.47  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  per  acre  from  top- 
dressing  in  the  spring  with  100  lbs. 
of  Nitrate  of  Soda.  Virginia  Sta¬ 
tion  Bulletin 
number  221 
says,  “On 
wheat  crops  needing  nitrogen  an 
increased  yield  of  5  bushels  per 
acre  can  be  expected  from  each  100 
lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  applied  per 
acre.”  Demonstrations  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  have  shown  an  average 
gain  of  7}4  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  and  37%  increase  in  the  straw. 


toes 


New  Jersey 
Experiment 
Station  shows  that  the 
largest  yields  of  potatoes  are 
obtained  when  Nitrate  of  Soda  is 
used  as  the  sole  source  of  Nitro¬ 
gen.  What  is  true  of  potatoes  is 
true  of  other  vegetables. 


Eaii>cJ35 

Vegetables 

and  more  prolific  when  Nitrate  of 
Soda  is  used.  This  is  why  Market 
Gardeners  use  such  large  quantities. 

Ohio  and 
Virginia  Ex¬ 
periment  Sta¬ 
tions  report 
wonderfully  profitable  gains  from 
the  use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  on  to¬ 
bacco.  My  own  demonstrations  in 
Pennsylvania  prove  that  200  lbs. 
of  Nitrate  of  Soda  used  at  planting 
time  will  add  100  lbs.  or  more  to¬ 
bacco  to  the  acre. 

Apples^  a.ftS£ 

*  *  ment  Stations 

in  the  apple  districts  now  recom¬ 
mend  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  necessary 
and  are  recommending  its  use  in 
the  spring  before  blossom  time. 
This  applies  equally  well  to  Peach¬ 
es,  Pears,  Cherries  and  other  fruits. 

Why  not  try  it 
on  your  crops? 

My  Free  BULLETIN  SERVICE, 
covering  the  use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  on 
all  kinds  of  crops,  is  issued  for  your  In¬ 
formation  and  explains  how  to  use  it, 
where  to  use  it,  when  to  use  it.  If  you 
want  it  send  me  your  address,  name  the 
crops  you  grow  and  to  identify  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  add  the  numbsr  2032. 


Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 
Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
25  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


1  i  HlKEinutUEtS  noun.  SELL  MEN I>ET« 
AZCfllS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
O  in  all  u  ten  si  1  s.  Sample  p  a  e  k  a  g  e  free. 

COLLETTE  MFG.  CO.,l>ept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y, 
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THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  (1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 
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Buy  Trees 

with  a 

Reputation 

Kelly’s  Trees 
are  all  sturdy, 
healthy,  per¬ 
fect  specimens. 
We  guarantee 
that  every  tree  sent  you  will  satisfy 
you  perfectly.  All  varieties,  trees 
for  every  locality  and  condition 

I  of  soil. 

Send  for  Free  1924  Catalog 

Interesting,  helpful,  filled  with 
valuable  information  gleaned  from 
our  44  years’  experience  dealing 
direct  with  fruit  growers.  Get  our 
1924  Catalog,  entirely  free. 


Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Green’s  Trees 

/^^lShrubs, Vines 


Send  tot  Green’s  money -saving 
catalog  on  our  hardy  Northern  grown 
fruit  trees,  berry  bushes,  ornament¬ 
als,  shrubs  and  vines.  Oldest  nurse¬ 
ries  selling  Direct  to  Planters.  Over 
45  years  of  growing  and  selling  our 
own  guaranteed  stock  direct  to  thous¬ 
ands  of  satisfied  customers. 

Save  money  and  be  assured  of 
strong,  healthy  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  plants  from 
the  old,  reliable  Green’s  Nursery.  Our  64 -Page 
catalog  is  worth  having.  Send  for  it  today. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co. 

672  Green  St ,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


from  NURSERY  to  You! 


Ready  for  immediate  shipment 
—  those  famous  money  makers  — 
Bartlett,  Kieffer  and  Duchess. 
A  combination  standard  and  dwarf 
pear  orchard,  planted  this  fall,  will 
bring  quick  returns.  Plant  Barnes’ 
dependable  Trees,  grown  in  New 
England. 

Our  new  Fruit  Book,  now  ready, 
describes  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches, 
Cherries  and  Bush  Fruits  adapted  to 
the  Northeastern  States.  Sent  free 
with  Fall  Price  List.  W rite  today. 


gTie 

cuvrves 


J 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRIES 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  grow  them.  Get  our 
Book  of  Berries  and  learn  how. 
Lots  of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  in¬ 
formation.  Just  the  kind  you  want.  38 
years  in  the  business.  No  other 
Book  like  it.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  W.  Main  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  Book  Free 

TOWNSEND’S  20th  Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties,  and  Cultural  Directions.  Valuable 
to  every  strawberry  grower,  and  It’s  free  for  the  asking. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


SEND 

YOUR 


m 


TO  US  _ 

and  get  your  check  in  time  for  XMAS. 

Highest  Prices .  Honest  Grading. 

■—  n  E?  E?  Price  list  and  valuable  Information  to 
I"  lx  C  E.  trappers.  Write  NOW  for  your  copy. 

A  S.EDELMAN  £  GO  ING 

Dept.  98,  333-7th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Going  South  to  Raise  Potatoes 

(Continued  from  Page  1491) 

March  and  April,  and  the  Texas  crop 
mostly  a  little  later.  There  is  plenty  of 
potato  land,  but  four-fifths  of  the  ship¬ 
ments  are  from  the  Hastings  district. 
Land  there  is  reported  available  at  $10 
to  $20  per  acre.  Some  of  the  fields  are 
grown  under  irrigation.  It  costs  about 
$4  per  barrel  to  raise  the  crop  when  the 
yield  is  fair,  say  40  barrels.  The  price 
is  usually  above  this  level.  Last  season’s 
yield  was  cut  severely  by  frost,  but  the 
price  reached  $20  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  and  most  sales  were  above  $8. 
Texas  early  potato  sections  in  Browns¬ 
ville,  Laredo  and  Eagle  Lake  districts 
are  producers  for  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City  and  other  western  markets. 
The  costs,  yield  and  prices  are  generally 
lower  than  in  Florida,  and  production 
varies  more  from  season  to  season.  Labor 
is  a  little  short  of  the  demand  in  both 
Florida  and  Texas,  but  supplies  fairly 
good.  Carlot  freight  from  Hastings  to 
New  York  is  99  cents  per  barrel  and 
Eagle  Lake  to  Chicago  79  cents  per 
100  lbs. 

The  general  market  outlook  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  supply  of  old  northern  pota¬ 
toes  next  Spring,  and  on  the  early  acre¬ 
age  and  yield  in  the  South.  Early  po¬ 
tato  growers  made  money  last  season, 
and  may  overplant  this  year.  Much  spec¬ 
ial  information  is  given  in  free  bulletins 
like  “Irish  Potatoes  in  Florida,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  State  Experiment  Station 
at  Gainesville,  and  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agricultural  Farmers’ 
Bulletins  1050,  1205  and  1316,  all  on 
raising  and  marketing  southern  potatoes. 

G.  B.  F. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Declaring 
that  as  long  as  high  prices  of  necessities 
pervail  as  a  result  of  duties  for  protec¬ 
tion  of  American  manufactured  goods  it 
is  right  'to  raise  or  equalize  the  tariff  on 
farm  products,  delegates  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Farmers'  Union  asked 
in  a  resolution  adopted  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
Nov.  21,  that  the  tariff  on  wheat  be  in¬ 
creased  to  50  cents  a  bushel. 

Swift  &  Co.,  packers,  will  decline  to 
“permit  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  place  auditors  permanently  in  their 
iffiees  with  power  to  examine  at  all  times 
their  books,  papers  and  other  documents,” 
according  to  a  statement  issued  Nov.  22 
by  L.  F.  Swift,  president  of  the  company. 
The  Swift  Company,  Wilson  &  Co.’s  and 
Cudahy  Packing  Company  were  directed 
by  Secretary  Wallace  to  make  their  rec¬ 
ords  available  to  government  auditors  not 
later  than  Nov.  22.  No  statements  were 
forthcoming  from  the  other  two  com¬ 
panies,  but  reports  indicate  that  they 
would  support  Swift  &  Co.’s  stand.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  three  indicated  their 
belief  that  Secretary  Wallace’s  order  in¬ 
volves  an  “invasion  of  constitutional 
rights.” 

More  persons  were  killed  or  wounded 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  firearms 
during  the  1923  New  York  State  hunting 
season  than  by  any  other  means,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  of  the  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  covering  the  season  to  Nov.  15. 
A  total  of  20  persons  were  killed  and  77 
were  wounded,  the  report  said,  and  of 
these  five  were  killed  and  30'  wounded  by 
accidental  discharge  of  firearms.  Hunters 
were  unusually  numerous  this  year,  but 
while  four  more  people  were  killed  and 
nearly  twice  as  many  injured  as  last  year 
the  percentage  of  fatal  accidents  was 
only  26.  as  compared  with  40  per  cent 
during  the  1922  season. 
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If  you  want  a  raw  fur  price  1 
that  is  honest,  and  deal  witl 
reliable  man,  write 

GEORGE  B.  VAN  SLYCK  Valatie.  N 


GILLIES’ 


BROKEN 


Fine  Quality 


FRESH  FROM 
WHOLESALE  ROASTER! 


CPECIAL  introductory  offer!  A  rich,  highly 
appetizing  blend  of  the  finest  grades  specially 
priced  because  of  a  few  small  and  broken  beans  but 
every  bit  as  good  as  the  large  beans.  Delivered  free 
within  300  miles. 

Send  money  or  check  for  $1.00  with  order  or  PAY 
ON  DELIVERY  plus  post  office  10c  collection  charge. 

Money  back  promptly  if  not  satisfied. 

Send  for  free  circular  of  other  coffee  values 


GILLIES  COFFEE  COMPANY,  Dept.  F14 

Established  83  years.  235  Washington  St.,  N.Y. 
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DUSTS  and  DUSTERS 


Dusting 

differs 

from 

Spraying 

chiefly 

in  that 

Air  is  the 

carrier 

instead  of 

water. 

The  chemicals 
are  fundamen¬ 
tally  the 
same. 


SAVE  two-thirds  of  the  time 
and  labor  ordinarily  required 
for  fighting  insects  and  disease — 

You  and  a  boy  can  cover  5  acres 
of  mature  apple  trees  or  4  acres  of 
low  crops  in  an  hour.  This  means 
real  crop  protection  for  you  can 
cover  a  big  acreage  thoroughly 
at  the  critical  time. 

It  will  pay  you  to  call  on  the  Ni¬ 
agara  Dealer,  or  write  us,  and  find 
out  just  what  model  Duster  and 
what  Dusts  are  best  to  use  on 
Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Potatoes, 
Grapes,  Vegetables,  etc.  Our 
specialists  are  at  your  service. 


cNiagara  Sprayer  Company 


Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Hand  Traction  and  Pozver 
Dusters  in  various  models 
to  meet  different  crop  re¬ 
quirements. 

Implement  Dealers 
should  write  for  Co¬ 
operative  Sales 
Plan. 


Me 
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Galvanized—  <  ML,  Roofing  Products 

In  country  or  city — for  farm  buildings  or  resi¬ 
dences,  metal  roofing  is  positively  unequaled. 

Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  the  most  dur¬ 
able,  rust-resisting  galvanized  sheets  manufactured.  Actual  weather 
tests  have  proved  the  superiority  of  this  material  for  Roofing,  Tanks, 
Culverts,  etc.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  also  unexcelled  for  Roof¬ 
ing  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  below  regular  brands. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Send  for  free  “Better  Buildings”  booklet.^ 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bid?.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Bill — See,  my  harness  broke  at  the  buckle, 
as  usual. 


Fred — Well,  you  can’t  punch  buckle  holes  in 
a  strap  and  expect  to  keep  its  full  strength. 


Investigate  the  World’s  strongest  harness.  No 
buckles  to  tear,  no  rings  to  wear.  $5.00  after 
30  days  Free  Trial,  balance  monthly.  Write  for 
free  book. 

Jam..  M.  Wal.h,  Pres.,  WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

532  Keefe  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  W»»con»in 


Safe  as  a  good  farm  mortgage 
and  far  more  convenient 

Federal  Farm  LoanBonds 

Interest  Sure— Readily  Salable— Safe— Tax-free 

These  Bonds  are  equivalent  to  first  mortgages  on  improved 
farms  in  New  England,  New  York  and  Newjersey — all  cultiva'ed 
by  their  owners.  The  twelve  powerful  Federal,  Land  Banks  gui  r- 
antee  prompt  payment  of  interest  and  principal.  Can  be  had  In 
amounts  of  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1000  and  up.  For  details  write  to 


Be  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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”  Straight  -  Line  ”  light  rubber 
overshoes  for  the  entire  family 


There  is  just  one  way  to  get  that 
long,  unequalled  service  that  "Hi- 
Press 99  Boots  and  Shoes  deliver — 

And  that  is  to  insist  on  the  genuine 
"Hi-Press”  You  can  always  tell  it 
by  the  RED  LINE  ’round  the  Top. 

That  RED  LINE  is  today  a  sure 
guide  to  greater  footwear  economy 
for  millions  of  users. 

Sixty -five  Thousand  Dealers 
THE  B.F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 


New  Plant  Immigrants 

Bulletin  208,  issued  by .  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction, 
Washington,  D.  C„  lists  a  variety  of  Al¬ 
falfa  from  Moron,  Buenos  Aires,  Argen¬ 
tina.  the  seed  being  presented  by  Jose 
M.  Scasso  as  “  ‘Alfalfa  saludina,’  a  vari¬ 
ety  from  the  province  of  Santiago  del  Es- 
tero.  It  is  very  hardy  and  resistant  to 
trampling,  and  after  cutting  grows  up 
again  with  much  vigor.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  the  defect  of  losing  its  leaves 
when  ripe,  for  which  reason  it  is  cut  for 
hay  when  it  is  just  beginning  to  flower. 
If  not  cut  frequently  it  has  a  tendency 
to  become  woody.  Under  irrigation  it 
gives  seven  or  eight  cuttings  of  green 
forage  per  year  in  Santiago  del  Estero. 
It  is  called  saludina  because  it  is  more 
resistant  to  alkali  and  saltpeter  than  the 
ordinary  variety.” 

Seed  of  Sorghum  arundinaceum  has 
been  received  from  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 
“This  is  called  locally  ‘perennial  Sudan 
grass’ ;  it  is  closely  related  to  Sudan 
grass.  In  its  natural  habitat  it  grows  on 
heavy,  black,  fertile  lands,  and  is  appar¬ 
ently  quite  perennial.  It  does  not  spread 
by  underground  roots,  but  volunteers  very 
freely  from  seed,  especially  where  the 
land  has  been  cultivated.  The  stems  are 
somewhat  woodier  and  more  cane-like 
than  those  of  Sudan  grass.” 

A  correspondent  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Indio,  Cal.,  says  of  Tam- 
arix  aphylla,  the  athel  tree,  introduced 
from  Northern  Africa :  “One  of  the  most 
important  importations  made  for  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  ever¬ 
green  tamarix  or  athel  tree.  These  hardy 
desert  plants  were  brought  from  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  the  Nile  and  are  used  for  wind¬ 
breaks  as  well  as  shade  trees.  They  have 
been  extensively  planted  in  the  Coachella 
Valley  during  the  past  six  years,  and  are 
the  most  popular  tree  we  have.  They 
often  make  a  growth  of  12  ft.  during  the 
first  year,  and  in  three  years  they  make 
good-sized  shade  'trees.  After  getting 
started  they  will  probably  live  longer 
without  water  than  any  other  tree  except¬ 
ing  the  date  palm.  They  are  also  found 
to  be  very  well  adapted  to  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  the  Imperial  and  Palo 
Verde  valleys,  and  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  other  Southern  States.” 


Propagating  Roses 

On  page  1312  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
request  for  information  about  transplant¬ 
ing  roses,  and  slipping  Ramblers.  The 
answer  given  was  excellent,  but  anyone 
just  starting  in  this  work  would  need 
more  explicit  directions ;  at  least  I  did. 
The  first  thing  to  decide  is  the  place 
where  you  will  root  these  slips.  'I  use  a 
strip  of  ground  on  south  side  of  the  house, 
sheltered  from  winds  by  a  south  and  a 
southwest  porch,  and  have  a  good  part  of 
the  earth  brought  from  the  eowyard.  But 
I  put  them  in  the  geranium  bed,  or  where 
any  flowers  grow,  if  there  is  no  other 
place,  only  it  should  be  near  the  door,  to 
save  steps. 

July  and  August  are  the  best  months  to 
slip  roses,  but  I  never  refuse  one  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  These  slips  should  be  well  ma¬ 
tured,-  and  have  three  leaves  anyway,  but 
better  with  four.  Make  a  hole  in  the 
ground  deep  enough  to  take  slip  in  deep 
enough  to  cov£r  two  lower  leaves.  Water, 
and  cover  with  earth  ;  press  down  firm, 
but  do  not  break  off  the  leaves.  Be  care¬ 
ful  about  that.  Now  you  have  two  leaves, 
or  one,  according  to  size  of  slip,  above 
ground,  with  earth  level  all  around.  Place 
a  can  or  glass  over  slip,  and  press  down 
firmly,  and  pack  earth  firmly  about. 2% 
in.  high  around  outside  of  can,  and  don’t 
disturb  cans  till  slip  has  made  good 
growth.  Keep  well  watered  and  shade 
with  a  paper,  or  earth  on  top  of  can  dry 
hot  hours  of  extra  hot  days.  When 
plant  is  nicely  grown,  replace  can  with 
one  with  no  bottom,  or  an  old  lantern 
globe. 

Now  try  to  root  monthly  roses,  so  you 
will  have  roses  all  Summer,  instead  of 
June  only.  If  you  have  one  good  rose, 
take  several  slips  from  it.  Change  varie¬ 
ties  with  your  neighbors.  If  you  have  a 
bouquet  given  you,  look  it  over  for  a  rose 
slip.  In  the  latter  case  cut  off  end  of 
slip,  so  it  is  fresh.  We  can  all  have  roses, 
if  we  love  them  enough  to  grow  them. 

New  York.  rose  mary. 


XeepMusterole 
on  the  6athrtootri$frdf 

Years  ago  the  old-fashioned 
mustard  plaster  was  the  favor¬ 
ite  remedy  for  rheumatism, 
lumbago,  colds  on  the  chest 
and  sore  throat. 

It  did  the  work  all  right,  but  it  was 
sticky  and  messy  to  apply  and  my  how 
it  did  burn  and  blister  I 

The  little  white  jar  of  Musterole  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  stern  old  mus¬ 
tard  plaster. 

Keep  this  soothing  ointment  on  your 
bathroom  shelf  and  bring  it  out  at  the 
first  cough  or  sniffle,  at  rheumatism’s 
first  warning  tingle. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard,  with 
the  blister  and  sting  taken  out,  Mus¬ 
terole  penetrates  the  skin  and  goes 
right  down  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  now  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.  Ask  forChildren’sMusterole. 

35c  and  65c  jars  and  tubes ;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


SKINNER  HYDRAULIC 
Barrel  Heading  Press 

Your  packing  equipment 
should  include  this  well- 
built,  practical 
barrel  press.  Op¬ 
erated  either  by 
motor  attached 
or  by  pulley 
from  line  shaft.  Entirely 
self-contained  with  pump 
mounted  on  base  casting. 

Pump  consumes  no  power 
except  when  actually  press¬ 
ing  head  into  barrel.  Work 
controlled  by  double  foot 
pedal  action. 

Write  for 
full  particu¬ 
lars  and 
prices. 

Skinner  Machinery  Co. 

Eighth  Street  -  -  Dunedin,  Florida 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 


lla  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durabilitv.  Valu- 
le  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Card*, 
rite  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

lest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Home  in  America— Estab.  1843 

W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


.  FARM  BARGAINS 

™  NEAR 

WASHINGTON 


Let  me  send  you  this  interesting  free  booklet, 
telling  why  Southern  Md.  farmland  offers  the 
greatest  opportunities  to  the  ambitious  farmer. 

K.  A.  McRae,  Exec.  Sec. 

Southern  Maryland  Immigration  Commission 
College  Park,  Md. 


MAKERS  OF  THE  SILVBRTOWN  CORD  TIRE 


Goodrich 


UubberFootwear 


Dispersion  of  Seed 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Mr. 
Smalley’s  question,  “Where  Did  They 
Come  From?”  on  page  1256.  Next  to  the 
process  of  reproduction,  nothing  seems  so 
vital  and  interesting  as  the  dispersal  of 
Nature’s  seed.  I  have  never  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  Western  prairie,  but  I  have 
found  some  information  on  the  subject 
in  Emerson’s  essay  on  “Farming.”  His 
words  are  as  follows : 

“Great  is  the  force  of  a  few  simple  ar¬ 
rangements  ;  for  instance,  the  powers  of  a 
fence.  On  the  prairie  you  wander  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  and  hardly  find  a  stick  or  a 
stone.  At  rare  intervals  a  thin  oak¬ 
opening  has  been  spared,  and  every  such 
section  has  been  long  occupied.  But  the 
farmer  manages  to  procure  wood  from 
afar,  puts  up  a  rail  fence,  and  at  once 
the  seeds  sprout  and  the  oaks  rise.  It 
was  only  browsing  and  fire  which  had 
kept  them  down.” 

Due  to  inexperience,  I  pass  the  prob¬ 
lem  on  to  the  other  readers.  In  my  mind, 
Emerson’s  idea  is  logical  and  warrants 
consideration.  LAURENCE  D,  mastin. 

New  York. 


HERE  IS 

TUB 

GREATEST 
GUN  BARGAIN 
KNOWN 


Send  ua  vour 
nam«  and  ad¬ 
dress  today ,  and 
we  will  send  you  this 
Famous  82  -  20  —  Model 
128  Swing  out  Cylinder 
Revolver  —  ehoots  six 
shots.  Accurate  —  Reli¬ 
able-Durable.  Blue  steel. 

Uses  Standard  Ammunition. 

Cannot  b©  equalled  elsewhere 

for  less  than  (25.00.  Our 
price  $14.25.  Wonderful 

offer  and  a  real  bargain.  Or- _ _ 

der  yours  NOW.  SEND  NO  MONEY. 

Model  1X7:— 32  Caliber  Special,  6  shots 
only  $17.45 

Model  119:— 38  Caliber  Special,  6  shots 
only  $18.75 

Just  send  your  name  and  address  and  mention  revolver  1 
you  want  by  number.  Pay  postman  price  quoted  and 
postage  on  arrival. 

GUARANTEE  —  Money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 


GUARANTEE  TRADING  CO. 


Dept.  KA 


Jersey  City*  N.  J« 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 
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GIFTS  FOR 
EVERY  MEMBER 

of  the  Family 


NEW  IMPROVED  YANKEE 

The  ideal  watch  for  the  every  ■  day 
American.  $2.00 

YANKEE  RADIOLTTE 

Particularly  valuable  to  motorists ,sports 
men,  nursing  mothers,  etc.  $3.00 

JUNIOR 

Small  size,  thin  model.  The  favorite 
watch  of  millions  of  men  and  boys.$3.50 

MIDGET 

For  women,  girls  and  small  boys.  $3.50 
WATERBURY 

A  jeweled ,  iz-size  watch  that  combines 
stamina  with  style.  $5.00 

RELIANCE 

A  fine7-jeweled  watch.  Thin  model.  A 
thoroughbred  in  every  detail.  (In  gold 
filled  case  gio.oo.)  $7.00 


Highest  Quality — Longest  Wearing 
Work  Shoe  Made 

Chocolate  brown  up¬ 
pers  of  heavy  chrome 
re-tanned  leather,  pli¬ 
able,  water-resisting. 
Two  insoles  of  oak  tan 
sole  leather,  heavy  out- 
sol  es  of  toughest  fibre. 
Outwears  leather  two  to 
one.  Easily  resoled.  Rubber 
heel.  Many  customers  wear 
them  for  two  years  and  longer. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  . 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  For 
medium  width  order  London  Last.  Order 
Munson  Last  for  extra  broad  toes.  State  size 


and  last  and  pay  postman  only  $4.50  plus 
postage  for  style  C.  J.  illustrated.  To  save 
cost  of  postage,  send  $4.50  with  your  order 
and  shoes  will  be  sent  prepaid.  If  shoes  are  not 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  return  shoes  un¬ 
worn  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  imme¬ 
diately.  Guaranteed  by 


RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY 
Dept.  19  683  Atlantic  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 

ELL-ANS 

25$  and  75$  Packages  Everywhere 


CHAPTER  VII 

PRINCIPLES  OF 
COOPERATION 

Do  you  know  the  three 
cardinal  principles  that  mark 
a  Cooperative  Organization  ? 

They  are  defined  in  the  new 
book,  “Organized Cooperation” 
with  several  other  rules  essential 
to  full  and  permanent  success. 

This  Chapter  should  be  read 
and  reread  by  every  member  of 
all  Farm  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tions.  If  these  principles  are 
faithfully  applied  to  farm  coopera¬ 
tion  they  will  not  only  avert  many 
disappointments  and  losses,  but 
insure  permanent  success. 

The  book  is  sent  postpaid  for 

one  dollar. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 


Legal  Questions 

■  -  .  ■  — g 

Ownership  of  Fallen  Tree 

If  a  large  tree  blows  down  so  that  the 
top  of  it  for  about  12  ft.  falls  over  a  line 
fence  and  breaks  the  tops  of  two  of  my 
neighbor’s  (valuable)  apple  trees,  who 
is  liable  for  damage  done?  I  am  renting 
this  farm,  and  I  told  my  neighbor  that 
if  he  cared  to  cut  the  part  of  the  tree 
that  had  fallen  on  his  side  of  the  fence 
and  nse  it  for  wood  he  should  do  so,  as 
I  thought  it  rightfully  belonged  to  him. 
Did  it?  The  owner  of  the  farm,  which 
I  occupy,  wishing  to  make  trouble,  in¬ 
sists  that  the  wood  should  not  have  been 
so  disposed  of.  and  I  am  wondering  if 
he.  might  not  be  liable  for  damage  to 
trees  and  loss  of  fruit,  as  the  ground 
was  covered  with  beautiful  Winter  ap¬ 
ples,  m.  M. 

The  tree  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the 
land — no  matter  where  it  fell,  but  the 
owner  would  have  no  legal  right  to  go  on 
his  neighbor’s  land,  without,  permission, 
and  cut  up  the  top.  The  owner  in  such 
a  case  is  responsible  for  any  damage  done 
by  the  falling  tree,  and  we  consider  a 
sensible  and  just  way  of  settling  such  a 
trouble  to  permit  the  neighbor  to  cut  up 
the  top  for  fuel. 


Ownership  of  Manure 

In  case  all  grain  and  hay  are  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  tenant,  does  the  manure 
from  his  cattle  belong  to  him,  to  be  sold 
or  moved  from  the  farm  he  rents?  H.  M. 

Under  such  conditions  the  manure 
would  belong  to  the  tenant.  If  such  ma¬ 
nure  were  made  from  grain  or  fodder 
grown  on  the  farm  it  would  be  considered 
part  of  the  real  estate,  and  thus  belong 
to  the  owner.  The  evident  origin  of  this 
rule  was  to  prevent  the  loss  of  fertility 
from  the  farni.  In  the  old  English  land 
laws  it  was  often  agreed  that  the  flocks 
of  the  tenant  must  be  folded  on  the  lord’s 
land  at  night,  so  as  to  save  the  manure 
for  him. 


Posting  Muskrat  Land 

Some  time  ago  I  read  directions  for 
posting  farm  land  against  trespass.  I 
have  on  my  farm  a  large  ice  pond  with 
a  small  creek  running  through  it.  There 
are  quite  a  lot  of  muskrats  in  the  pond, 
and  every  year  someone  else  gets  them.  I 
consider  that  this  crop  of  fur  is  as  much 
mine  as  the  crop  of  ice  which  I  sell  off 
the  pond.  Will  you  give  me  information 
regarding  the  posting  of  this  land?  Do 
I  have  to  post  the  entire  farm?  A  rail¬ 
road  runs  between  my  house  and  rhe 
pond,  and  I  would  prefer  to  post  only  the 
land  south  of  the  railroad.  J.  E.  w. 

New  York. 

Under  the  law  you  can  post  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  your  land  against  tres¬ 
pass  in  accordance  with  the  directions  re¬ 
cently  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  When 
your  land  is  properly  posted  it  is  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  anyone  to  disturb  or  take  fish  or 
game  on  your  posted  land,  or  trespass 
thereon  with  a  rod,  gun,  trap  or  any 
other  device  by  which  fish,  birds  or  quad¬ 
rupeds  maye  be  disturbed  or  killed. 


Mortgage  on  Inherited  Property 

Three  years  ago  my  father  died,  and 
a  large  estate  in  South  Dakota  was  left 
to  me  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  The 
oldest  brother  in  the  family  was  ap¬ 
pointed  administrator.  The  will  had  been 
made,  but  was  not  recorded.  We  would 
like  to  know  the  South  Dakota  law  con¬ 
cerning  the  sale  of  the  land.  Must  it  be 
sold  at  public  auction,  or  has  he  right 
to  sell  it  to  private  individuals?  One 
of  the  heirs  has  a  mortgage  against  his 
share  of  the  inheritance.  Does  that  hinder 
the  settling  of  the  real  estate?  Should 
not  the  administrator  ask  the  consent  of 
all  the  other  heirs  when  one  of  the  heirs 
asks  for  a  loan  on  the  estate?  There  are 
three  children  of  minor  age.  Does  that 
hinder  the  settling  of  the  real  estate?  If 
the  heirs  wish  to  know  concerning  the 
distribution  of  the  money  or  any  other 
questions  should  not  the  administrator 
answer  them?  J.  D.  L. 

New  York. 

There  are  no  reasons  why  one  of  the 
heirs  could  not  give  a  claim  on  his  por¬ 
tion  of  the  estate  if  he  could  find  anyone 
to  take  it.  Of  course  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  heirs  were  minors  does  hinder  the 
selling  of  the  real  estate.  We  have  not 
sufficient  facts  to  make  a  definite  answer. 
Of  course,  you  will  have  to  have  an  at¬ 
torney,  and  he  should  be  able  to  advise 
you.  Probably  you  will  have  an  attorney 
in  South  Dakota  where  the  property  is 
located.  N.  T. 


Why  you  should  use 


Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 


in  your 


|  STUDEBAKER 

ENGINE  J 

/  BUICK 

ENGINE  \ 

i  MAXWELL 

ENGINE  1 

1  or  OVERLAND 

ENGINE  I 

during  winter 


WINTER  makes  fresh  demands 
upon  the  lubricating  system 
of  your  automobile  engine. 

It  is  essential  that  your  lubricating 
system  provide  immediate  and 
thorough  distribution  of  the  oil  to  all 
engine  parts. 

Some  lubricating  systems  distribute 
the  heavier-bodied  oils  under  summer 
operating  conditions,  but  due  to  cer¬ 
tain  features  of  design  will  require 
an  oil  of  special  fluidity  now  that 
winter  is  here.  This  is  not  true  of  all 
cars  as  some  are  designed  to  use  the 


same  oil  both  summer  and  winter. 

Among  others,  the  Studebaker, 
Maxwell,  Buick  and  Overland  lubri¬ 
cating  systems  employ  certain  features 
which  make  it  imperative  to  use  a 
winter  oil  which  will  not  unduly 
thicken  or  congeal  in  cold  weather. 
If  you  drive  any  of  these  cars  the 
following  information  should  not 
only  be  interesting,  but  helpful,  if  the 
recommendations  are  followed,  in 
improving  winter  performance  and 
reducing  the  troubles  which  cold 
weather  operation  produces. 


STUDEBAKER 

All  Studebaker  engines  are  lubricated  by  a 
Splash  Circulating  lubricating  system.  A 
gear  type  oil  pump,  located  on  the  rear  of 
the  engine  and  on  the  cam  shaft  level, 
about  10  inches  above  the  oil  level,  forces 
oil  directly  to  splash  troughs  under  each 
cylinder  bore. 

The  connecting  rods  dip  into  the  oil  in 
these  troughs,  creating  an  oil  mist  which 
lubricates  all  engine  parts. 

Oils  of  good  fluidity  atomize  more  easily 
and  more  thoroughly  than  heavier-bodied 
lubricants. 

Under  the  lower  operating  temperatures 
of  winter  it  is  important  that  the  oil  be  of 
good  fluidity  in  order  to  assure  thorough 
distribution  to  the  piston  pin  bearings, 
cylinder  walls  and  pistons,  as  well  as  all 
other  engine  parts. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  meets  these 
requirements. 

MAXWELL 

The  positive  operation  of  the  Maxwell  Force 
Feed  lubricating  system  depends  upon  the- 
impellor  type  oil  pump  receiving  an  unfail¬ 
ing  supply  of  lubricating  oil. 

As  the  pump  is  located  at  a  considerable 
height  above  the  oil  level  with  both  the  oil 
suction  and  discharge  lines  outside  the 
crankcase,  it  is  important  in  cold  weather  to 
use  an  oil  of  exceptional  fluidity.  Otherwise 
circulation  of  the  oil  may  be  interrupted. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  possesses  the 
proper  fluidity  to  assure  the  thorough  prim¬ 
ing  and  distribution  necessary  under  these 
conditions  and  has  the  proper  character  to 
provide  adequate  engine  lubrication. 

BUICK 

The  Buick  engine  employs  a  splash  cir¬ 
culating  system  of  lubrication.  In  this 
system,  lubrication  of  the  cylinders,  pis¬ 
tons,  piston  rings  and  piston  pin  bearings 
depends  solely  upon  an  oil  mist  created  by 
the  connecting  rods  dipping  into  the  oil  in 
troughs  located  in  the  crankcase. 

In  the  1923  engine  slotted  covers  are 
placed  over  these  splash  troughs.  These 
covers  materially  cut  down  the  amount  of 
oil  mist  created  and  limit  the  quantity  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  working  parts. 

Where  the  cylinders,  pistons,  piston  rings 
and  piston  pin  bearings  are  so  lubricated, 
the  lubricant  used  during  winter  must 
possess  special  characteristics. 

It  must  be  of  the  proper  fluidity  at  the 
low  temperatures  encountered  to  be  atom¬ 
ized  immediately  and  thoroughly  by  the 
dipping  action  of  the  connecting  rods.  At 
the  same  time,  its  character  should  be  such 
that  adequate  lubrication  is  provided  under 
all  operating  conditions. 


Unless  a  lubricating  oil  is  used  which 
meets  these  requirements,  insufficient  lu¬ 
brication  and  poor  distribution  with  result¬ 
ant  premature  wear  of  the  working  parts 
may  occur. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  perfectly  meets 
these  requirements.  This  oil  is  of  such 
fluidity  as  to  readily  and  thoroughly  atom¬ 
ize  at  low  temperatures  and  is  of  such 
character  as  to  provide  highly  efficient 
engine  lubrication. 

At  the  same  time,  due  to  its  clean  burn¬ 
ing  character,  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  will 
result  in  a  minimum  of  carbon  deposits  and 
carbon  troubles. 

OVERLAND 

The  Splash  Circulating  lubricating  system 
of  the  Overland  differs  radically  from  the 
conventional  type.  The  flywheel  is  used  as 
an  oil  pump.  Running  with  its  lower  edge 
continually  immersed  in  the  engine  oil,  it 
throws  the  lubricating  oil  by  centrifugal 
force  into  a  small  pocket  where  it  passes 
through  a  strainer.  From  this  the  oil  flows 
by  gravity  through  a  distributing  pipe  to 
the  three  main  bearings  to  troughs  located 
under  each  cylinder  bore  and  to  the  timing 
gears. 

The  splashing  action  of  the  flywheel  also 
circulates  the  oil  in  the  transmission  and 
clutch  assemblies  and  thus  provides  for 
their  lubrication. 

Due  to  the  immersion  of  the  flywheel  in 
the  oil,  sufficient  quantities  may  not  be 
supplied  to  the  engine  for  its  lubrication  if 
the  oil  is  congealed  or  of  heavy  body.  Ex¬ 
cessive  fluid  friction  drag  will  also  result. 
Then  too,  heavy-bodied  oils  cause  clutch 
slippage.  Oils  when  congealed  or  too  heavy¬ 
bodied  do  not  squeeze  out  from  between  the 
clutch  plates  as  readily  as  the  lighter 
bodied,  free-flowing  lubricants. 

The  lighter  bodied  lubricants,  front  a 
distribution  standpoint,  are  most  efficient 
in  this  engine.  Due,  however,  to  the  fact 
that  the  engine  oil  also  lubricates  the  trans¬ 
mission  unit,  the  lubricant  must  have  the 
character  necessary  for  a  proper  cushioning 
of  the  gear  teeth. 

In  winter  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  is  of 
the  proper  fluidity  to  provide  immediate 
and  thorough  distribution  in  an  Overland 
engine.  It  protects  against  an  undue 
amount  of  fluid  friction  drag.  It  provides 
adequate  transmission  lubrication. 

IMPORTANT 

If  your  car  is  not  among  those 
discussed  here,  see  our  Chart  of  Rec¬ 
ommendations  for  the  correct  winter 
oil.  Leading  dealers  have  the  Chart, 
or  our  nearest  Branch  will  gladly  send 
you  a  copy. 


Address  our  nearest  branch: 

New  York 
(Main  Office) 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
Milwaukee 
Buffalo 

Boston 
Detroit 
Minneapolis 
Des  Moines 
Rochester 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Pittsburgh 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Dallas 

Oklahoma  City 

VACUUM 

OIL 

COMPANY 
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Market  News  and 


Prices 


Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

There  has  been  no  radical  change  in 
the  fruit  market.  For  two  or  three  days 
sales  of  New  York  barreled  apples  were 
interfered  with  by  a  truckman  strike  on 
one  of  the  docks,  but  it  had  little  effect 
on  the  market.  Trading  continued  dull 
on  the  average  run  of  fruit,  buyers  want¬ 
ing  only  fancy  apples  and  generally  pur¬ 
chased  in  small  quantities.  According 
to  the  government  cold  storage  reports 
for  November  1,  the  barreled  holdings 
were  12,000  barrels  less  than  a  year  ago, 
but  considerably  above  the  5-year  aver¬ 
age.  Boxed  apple  holdings  were  about 
1,104,000  boxes  in  excess  of  the  1922 
holdings  on  November  1,  the  total  sup¬ 
plies  of  boxed  apples  being  nearly  30  per 
cent  greater  than  the  holdings  last  year. 
There  has  been  a  very  light  movement  at 
shipping  stations  in  the  Rochester  sec¬ 
tion,  Baldwins  working  out  at  90c  to  $1 
a  bushel  loaded  on  the  car.  Cranberries 
held  steady  and  pears  were  dull  unless 
fancy.  Florida  grapefruit  have  been  a 
little  more  plentiful  and  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Onions 
showed  very  little  Gi'5nge.  The.  market 
on  domestic  stock  lias  been  quiet  with 
ordinary  qualities  dragging.  Spanish 
onions  moved  slowly  also.  Cabbage  has 
been  in  moderate  demand,  but  the  market 
has  ruled  steady  to  firm  at  all  times.  Re¬ 
cent  reports  state  that  practically  all  the 
fields  are  cleaned  up  and  shipments  have 
been  lighter  as  movement  from  storage 
in  New  York  State  had  hardly  begun. 
Prices  on  potatoes  in  New  York  have 
held  fairly  steady,  but  movement  has 
been  slow  and  the  market  dull.  Long 
Island  potatoes  have  been  topping  the 
market  as  usual.  Maine  shippers  have 
been  furnishing  about  half  the  carloads 
of  potatoes  unloaded  in  New  York,  the 
other  important  sources  of  supply  ^being 
Long  Island  and  New  York  State.  Sweet 
potatoes  were  in  good  demand  geneially. 
The  holiday  trade  has  attracted  consider¬ 
able  celery  to  the  market,  but  the  oftei- 
ings  were  in  excess  of  requirements  and 
the  market  declined  materially.  Most  of 
the  eastern  lettuce  arriving  is  very_  ordi¬ 
nary,  but  some  Florida  and  Louisiana 
lettuce,  the  first  of  the  season,  is  now 
coming  in,  some  of  which  is  reported  to 
be  very  good.  Spinach  dropped  due  to 
the  heavv  offerings  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  Cauliflower  was  irregular  and 
carrots  draggy. 

EGGS  &  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  do  not  seem  to  be  quite 
as  heavy  as  they  were,  but  the  demand 
has  slackened  somewhat  and  the  market 
has  weakened.  Fresh  gathered  and  west¬ 
ern  fresh  gathered  were  a  little  quieter 
and  with  Pacific  Coast  eggs  coming  in 
and  moving  slowly  at  irregular  figures, 
but  during  the  week  showing  a  decline  of 
several  cents  a  dozen,  dealers  were 
obliged  to  meet  the  changing  situation. 
Fanciest  nearbv  white  eggs  were,  per¬ 
haps,  affected  the  least.  Nearby  pullet 
eggs  have  been  arriving  a  little  more 
freely  and  these  have  been  selling  in  the 
buyers’  favor  for  some  time,  but  only 
just  recently  has  there  been  enough  or 
the  finer  qualities  to  meet,  the  demand  at 
former  prices.  As  soon  as  there  began 
to  be  some  accumulations,  concessions 
had  to  be  made  on  these  also.  Reductions 
of  cold  storage  eggs  are  hardly  keeping 
up  with  last  year’s  output  when  the 
movement  should  be  greater  as  holdings 
were  heavier  than  a  year  ago,  and  the 
refrigerators  should  be  fairly  well  cleared 
early  in  the  New  Year. 

The  interest  in  the  .  oultry  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  preceding  Thanksgiving 
naturally  centered  around  turkeys.  There 
was  a  good  crop  in  the  South  and  West, 
and  plenty  of  good,  ordinary  and  poor 
turkeys  were  available,  but  there  was 
not  an  oversupply  of  fancy  stock.  The 
fancy  Maryland  and  nearby  turkey  top¬ 
ped  the  market,  although  very  few  near- 
bys  were  received.  Buyers  held  off,  hop¬ 
ing  for  a  lower  market  and  trading  was 
light  until  two  or  three  days  before 
Thanksgiving,  but  by  that  time  accumu¬ 
lations  were  heavy  and  the  market  broke 
badly.  Retail  prices  in  Newark  and 
vicinity  ranged  50  to  55c  for  best  Mary¬ 
land  turkeys,  although  in  Southern  New 
Jersey  local  poultrymen  were  reported  as 
getting  50  to  55c  from  shippers,  and  60 
to  65c  or  more  when  selling  locally  to 
retailers.  Plenty  of  ducks  and  geese  were 
offered  which  sold  slowly.  The  dressed 
chicken  market  has  been  weak  on  every¬ 
thing  but  fancy  stock  which  has  been  in 
good  demand.  Storage  houses  have  been 
used  to  hold  considerable  quantities  of 
surplus  poultry  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  the  total  gain  from  November  1 
to  the  24th  amounting  to  about  2.8/0,000 
lbs.  Live  fowl  sold  readily  when  fancy 
and  the  market  on  good  chickens  showed 
strength.  Broilers,  especially,  were 
wanted.  Not  many  Long  Island  ducks 
are  coming  in  and  live  guineas  were 
scarce. 

HAY  &  STRAW 

With  more  hay  arriving,  the  market 
continues  easy  with  some  reductions  in 
prices.  Very  little  Timothy  hay  has  been 
offered  which  meets  the  requirements  for 
No.  1  grade,  but  other  stock  has  been 
plentiful  for  all  needs  of  the  trade.  Rye 
straw  firm.  B*  s- 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

WESTERN  APPLES  LOW - MANY  IN  STORAGE 

— OTHER  FRUITS  PLENTIFUL - CRAN¬ 
BERRIES  IN  SEASON - GENERAL  MAR¬ 

KETS  STEADY. 

The  heavy  supplies  of  Western  boxed 
apples  in  cold  storage  show  that  the  com¬ 
petition  with  Eastern  apples  will  be  keen 
to  the  end  of  the  season.  Most  of  these 
apples  are  owned  by  dealers  or  associa¬ 
tions  and  will  be  fed  to  the  market  grad¬ 
ually.  The  cold  storage  apples  are  partly 
in  Eastern  cities,  but  the  Northwest  is 
putting  up  new  cold  storages.  The  Ya¬ 
kima  district  has  capacity  for  several 
thousand  carloads.  In  these  Northwest¬ 
ern  sections  most  of  the  apples  are  in 
common  storage,  which  is  not  equal  to 
requirements  in  a  year  of  record  produc¬ 
tion.  The  apple  situation  out  there  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  Few  growers  get 
over  $1  per  box  net,  and  some  receive 
less  than  50c  for  all  market  grades,  which 
is  about  the  same  as  “orchard  run”  in  the 
East.  They  estimate  cost  of  production, 
harvesting  and  packing  at  close  to  $1.25. 
Some  talk  of  pulling  out  their  orchards, 
but  the  general  opinion  is  in  favor  of  try¬ 
ing  closer  and  more  general  co-operation 
in  selling  the  crop.  They  will  feel  better 
another  season.  The  trouble  is  there  are 
too  many  apples,  too  far  from  market, 
and  too  much  other  fruit.  Of  the  fruits 
which  compete  with  apples  the  banana  is 
the  only  light  and  high-priced  crop  this 
season.  There  are  plenty  of  oranges, 
grapes  and  cranberries. 

CRANBERRIES  SEEKING  OUTLET 

About  2.000  carloads  of  cranberries  are 
consumed  every  year.  Most  of  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  holiday  season.  Advertising  has 
done  wonders  in  making  a  market,  at  sub¬ 
stantial  prices,  but  the  craving  for  cran¬ 
berries  is  still  weak,  compared  with  the 
apple  habit.  About  one  car  of  cranber¬ 
ries  is  produced  to  75  cars  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  apple  crop.  The  price  has  been 
satisfactory  to  growers  for  some  years 
past,  owing  to  the  operation  of  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  all  produce  co¬ 
operative  plans.  This  year  there  are  so 
many  cranberries  and  so  many  apples 
that  the  price  is  not  very  high — $6  to  $8 
per  bbl. — but  even  at  that  a  good  berry 
bog  is  considered  a  desirable  piece  of 
property.  The  next  thing  is  cultivate  a 
public  taste  for  cranberries  through  a 
longer  season,  and  build  up  an  export 
market.  More  outlets  must  be  found. 
There  is  still  much  land  that  can  be 
made  right  for  cranberries. 

PRODUCE  MARKETS  STEADY 

The  general  produce  markets  show  lit¬ 
tle  change  as  the  end  of  the  month  ap¬ 
proaches.  Potatoes,  apples,  cabbage, 
onions,  sweet  potatoes,  butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  dairy  feeds  are  about  steady.  Wheat 
tended  a  little  lower  and  corn  higher, 
while  cotton  reached  top  prices  and  then 
sagged  off.  Poultry  shipments  are  heavy, 
but  total  holdings,  including  storage 
stocks,  are  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

G.  B.  F. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  pretty  steady. 
Butter  creeps  up  still,  and  live  poultry  is 
active  and  strong.  Apples  and  onions 
lead  most  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Potatoes  have  settled  down  to  $1  for 
highest. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  lc  higher ;  creamery,  40  to 
57c;  dairy,  crocks,  38  to  42c;  common, 
25  to  28c.  ■Cheese,  steady  ;  daisies,  flats, 
27  to  28c ;  longhorns,  28  to  29c ;  lim- 
burger,  33  to  35c;  Swiss,  34^  to  ^35c. 
Eggs,  steady ;  hennery.  56  to  75c ;  State 
and  Western  candled,  44  to  54c ;  storage, 
34  to  40c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet;  turkeys,  47  to 
50c ;  fowls,  28  to  32c ;  chickens,  2S  to 
30c;  broilers,  3S  to  43c;  old  roosters,  18 
to  20c;  ducks,  28  to  32c;  geese,  25  to 
27c.  Live  poultry,  active ;  turkeys.  37 
to  40c ;  fowls,  14  to  19c ;  chickens,  17  to 
22c;  old  roosters,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  23  to 
25c ;  geese,  22  to  23c ;  rabbits,  each,  16 
to  20c ;  pigeons,  pair,  25  to  35c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  active;  McIntosh.  Jonathan, 
Gravenstein.  bu..  $1.25  to  $2.25 ;  Fame- 
use.  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Spy.  Baldwin,  King, 
$1.25  to  $1.75 ;  Greening.  Ilubbardson, 
Tallman  Sweet.  $1  to  $1.50;  windfalls, 
50  to  75c.  Potatoes,  steady  ;  homegrown, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  sweets,  $3.75  to  $4. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  quiet ;  Bartlett,  Seckel,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  Keiffer,  50  to  75c.  Quinces, 
steady  ;  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Grapes,  over¬ 
stock  of  Western  ;  homegrown,  20-lb.  bas¬ 
ket.  $1.15  to  $1.25 ;  all  Californias,  lug, 
$1.25  to  $1.75.  Cranberries,  active ; 
Cape  Cod,  50-lb.  box,  $4  to  $5. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  steady  ;  white  kidney,  ewt.,  $11 
to  $11.50;  marrow,  $10.50  to  $11;^  red 
kidney,  pea,  medium,  $6.75  to  $7.50. 
Onions,  varied  ;  homegrown,  bu..  $2.50  to 
$3 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  Eben- 
ezer.  bu.,  $3  to  $3.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $3;  beets,  bu.,  90c 


to  $1 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  90c 
to  $1 ;  celery,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25  ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  Florida,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5  ;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  25c ;  eggplant, 
doz.,  $2.75  to  $3  ;  endive,  doz.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
lettuce,  2-doz.  box,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  ice¬ 
berg,  do.,  $3.50  to  $5.50 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  peppers,  Florida  crate,  $4.50  to 
$5 ;  pumpkins,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  spinach, 
bu.,  50  to  75c ;  squash,  ewt.,  $2  to  $3 ; 
tomatoes,  California,  crate.  $5  to  $5.25 : 
turnips,  white,  bu.,  50e  to  $1 ;  yellow,  50 
to  60c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  easy ;  white  comb,  20  to  23c ; 
dark,  12  to  18c.  Maple  products,  inac¬ 
tive  ;  sugar,  lb.,  10  to  18c ;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.25  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Ilay  easy  ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $16  to 
$19  ;  clover  mixed,  $15  to  $17  ;  rye  straw, 
$12  to  $14  ;  oat  and  wheat  straw',  $10  to 
$12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $31.50; 
middlings,  $31 ;  red-dog,  $35  ;  cottonseed 
meal,  $48.50 ;  oilmeal,  $43  ;  hominy,  $40 ; 
gluten,  $47.30;  oat  feed,  $15;  rye  mid¬ 
dlings,  $30.90.  J.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

November  28,  1923. 


MILK 

December  milk  prices  were  announced 
as  follows:  League  Pool,  Class  1,  $2.80; 
Class  2A.  $2.25;  Class  2B,  $2.35;  Class 
2C,  $2.35;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

Non-pool  flat  price,  $2.55. 

Under  the  flat  price  the  buyer  takes  all 
the  milk  produced  and  the  quotation  is 
for  3  per  cent  milk  at  the  200-miie  zone. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

Good  to  choice . 

Low'er  grades . 

Dairy,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Packing  stock  . 

Danish  . 

Argentine  . 

Siberian  . 

Canadian  . 


$0.53®$0.54 
.48®  .52 

.41  ®  .43 

.51®  .52 

.40(7/)  .49 

•  .28®  .32 

.51  ®  .52 

.41  ®  .43 

.39(7/)  .43 

.48®  .50  % 


Full  cream  specials . 

.$0.26®$0. 

27% 

Average  run . 

.  .25®  . 

26 

Skims  . 

.  .10®  . 

.19 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy  . 

. .  .  $0.77@$0.7S 

Medium  to  good . 

.75 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best 
Gathered,  best . 

. .  .  .70® 

.73 

.60 

Common  to  good . 

.52 

Storage,  best  . 

.  . .  .42®, 

.45 

Common  to  good . 

. 30® 

.40 

BIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

...$0.20®  $0.29 

Chickens  . 

. . .  .22® 

.27 

Roosters  . . 

. 13® 

.15 

Ducks  . 

. 24® 

.30 

Geese  . 

.  . .  .20® 

92 

Turkeys  . 

. .  .  .32® 

.37 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Receipts  of  turkeys  for  the  holiday 
trade  were  large  and  prices  on  a  great 
proportion  of  the  ordinary  to  good  grades 
ranged  from  25  to  40c  wholesale.  Fancy 
nearby  wholesaled  from  45  to  50c  and  re¬ 
tailed"  from  50  to  65c,  according  to  qual¬ 
ity  and  locality. 

Turkeys,  Spring  . $0.45®$0.50 


Old  best . 34  ®  .38 

Common  to  good . 25®  .32 

Chickens,  best . 41(7/)  .42 

Fair  to  good . 33(H)  .40 

Fowls  . 16(H}  .30 

Roosters  . 15(H)  .19 

Ducks  . 20(H)  .28 

Geese  . 20®  .25 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz.  . .  8.50®10.00 

9  to  10  lbs .  6.75(H)  8.00 

6  to  S  lbs .  3.00(H)  6.50 

Spring  guineas,  pair .  1.00@  1.60 


Bruit 

Apples — McIntosh,  bbl. 

Greening  . 

Baldwin  . 

Spy  . 

Wealthy  . 

Winter  Banana  .... 

King  . 

Twenty  Ounce  . 

Delicious  . 

Jonathan  . 

Wolf  River  . 

Grimes  . 

York  . 

Blush  . 

Pears — ‘Seckel.  bbl.  .  . . 

Kieffer,  bbl . 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket.. 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

Half  bbl.  box . 

Crabapples,  bu . 

Ivumquats,  qt . 

Quinces,  bbl . 


....$4.00@$9.00 
. ...  2.50(H!  6.50 

_ 2.00(H)  5.00 

_ 3.00(H)  5.00 

. .  . .  2.50(B)  5.00 

_  2.50®  4.00 

_  3.00®  4.50 

_  2.00®  5.50 

_  2.00®  5.00 

_ 2.00®  4.00 

....  2.50®  5.00 

_  2.00®  3.00 

. 2.00®  4.00 

,  .  . . .  2.50®  4.50 

_ 5.00®  10.00 

. . . .  1.50®  5.50 

. 95®  1.25 

. . . .  6.50®  9.00 

- 3.50®  4.50 

. . . .  1.50®  5.00 

. 15®  .18 

_ 4.00@  4.50 


Vegetables 


Beets,  bu . 

Carrots,  bu.  . . . 
Cabbage,  bbl.  . . 
100-lb.  bag  .. 

Ton  . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Parsley,  bu.  . . . 
Eggplant,  bu.  . 
Lettuce,  bu.  .  .  . 
Onions,  100  lbs 


,$1.25®$1.50 
,  1.00®  1.25 
1.35®  1.65 
1.25®  1.50 
,17.00®20.00 
.  .75®  1.25 

,  1.00®  1.25 
,  4.00®  5.50 
.75®  4.00 
2.00®  3.00 


Peppers,  bu . 2.25®  4.25 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 4.00®  10.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 1.25®  2.00 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00®  1.25 

Peas,  So.,  bu.  basket .  3.00®  7.50 

Squash,  bbl . 2.00®  2.25 

String  beans,  bu . 2.50®  6.50 

Tomatoes,  30-lb.  crate .  2.25@  2.50 

Turnips,  bbl .  1.25®  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 3.50®  5.50 

Watercress,  100  bunches....  2.25®  3.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 15®  .28 

Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts.  1.00@  1.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay — Timothy,  No.  1 - $28.00@$29.00 

No.  2  .  26.00®  27.00 

No.  3 .  23.00®  24.00 

Straw— Rye  .  22.00®  24.00 

POTATOES 

Jersey,  100-Ib.  bag . $1.40@$1.50 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack .  2.60®  2.S5 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 3.50®  3.75 

State,  150  lbs .  2.00®  2.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl .  3.50®  3.75 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves — Choice  . $0.15®$0.16 

Good  to  prime . 10®  .14 

Grassers  . 06®  .09 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each . 8.00®  12. 00 

Pigs,  40-80  lbs . 10®  .12 


Heavier  . 05 @  .07 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . $7.75@$9.90 

Bulls  . 4.00®  4.50 

Cows  . 1.25®  3.00 

Calves,  best . 13.00®  13.50 

Lower  grades  . 5.00®  9.50 

Sheep  .  4.00®  6.00 

Lambs  . 13.00®  14.25 

Hogs  .  6.50®  7.50 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 11 

Certified,  qt . 23 

Certified,  pt .  *17 

.  Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt .  29 

Butter,  best  . $0.62®  .64 

Cheese  . 34®  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 88®  .90 

Gathered  . 50®  .65 

Fowls  . 35®  .45 

Chickens,  lb . 45®  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 50®  .65 

Potatoes,  lb . •  .03®  .04 

Onions,  lb . 05®  .10 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .15 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  Nov.  26,  1923,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100- 
lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Washington,  High  bridge,  French- 
town,  Flemington,  Passaic,  Hackettstown, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon.  Lebanon,  Newton, 
Branchville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell, 
New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Morristown, 
Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somerville, 
Newark,  Trenton,  Perth  Amboy  and 
Montclair : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.54% 

No.  3  white  oats . 53% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 96% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 94% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $32.90 

Hard  W.  W.  bran .  32.40 

Spring  middlings  .  31.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  38.90 

Dry  brewers’  grains  .  45.40 

Flour  middlings  .  34.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  52.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  56.40 

31%  linseed  meal  .  46.90 

34%  linseed  meal  .  47.40 


National  Grange  Officers 

The  National  Grange  held  its  fifty-sev¬ 
enth  annual  session  at  Pittsburgh,  Nov. 
21.  There  was  a  large  attendance  and 
unusual  interest.  The  seventh  degree 
was  conferred  upon  a  class  of  3,993  per¬ 
sons.  A  review  of  the  resolutions  will  be 
presented  later. 

Election  of  officers  on  Tuesday,  Nov. 
20,  resulted  as  follows :  Master,  Louis 
.T.  Taber,  Barnesville,  O. ;  overseer,  B. 
John  Black,  Randallstown,  Md. ;  lecturer, 
Orlando  L.  Martin,  Plainfield.  Vt. ;  ste¬ 
ward,  Herman  Ihde,  Neenah,  Wis. ;  assis¬ 
tant  steward,  Allen  B.  Cook,  Niantic, 
Conn. ;  chaplain.  Rev.  IV.  W  .Deal.  Nam¬ 
pa,  Idaho  ;  treasurer,  Robt.  P.  Robinson, 
501  Market  St.,  Wilmington.  Del. ;  secre¬ 
tary,  C.  M.  Freeman.  Tippecanoe  City, 
O. ;  gatekeeper,  J.  IL  Hutchinson.  Brook¬ 
ings,  S.  Dak.;  ceres.  Mrs.  W.  Grace  Saw¬ 
yer,  Atkinson,  N.  II. ;  pomona.  Mrs.  Isa¬ 
belle  C.  Chapman.  Westerly,  R.  I. ;  flora, 
Mrs.  Georgia  Johnson,  Boaz,  W.  Va. ; 
lady  assistant  steward,  Mrs.  Cora  Agans, 
Three  Bridges,  N.  J.  ;  member  executive 
committee,  Leslie  R.  Smith,  Hadley, 
Mass. 
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A5K  YOUR  HARDWARE  DEALER 
for  GENUINE  ATKINS  SAWS^ 


tour  Hundred  Ntiilicm  Dollars 


How^Much  ISKttlCS 


Only  ATKIN 5 

Segment  Ground 


ATKINS  invented  and 
developed  this  process 
of  saw  making — no  other 
saw  has  it.  Note  in  the 
circle  above — the  “Segment 
Ground”  saw  on  the  left 
cannot  stick  or  bind. 

Atkins  invented  and  de¬ 
veloped  the  segment  grind¬ 
ing  process  —  you  cannot 
get  it  in  any  other  saw. 
The  tooth  edge  of  an  Atkins 
saw  is  the  thickest  part  of 
the  blade— each  tooth  is 
made  to  cut,  and  wherever 
the  teeth  go  the  blade  fol¬ 
lows  without  sticking  or 
binding.  The  blade  tapers 
from  tooth  to  back  and  from 
the  ends  to  the  middle. 

That’s  why  Atkins  Cross 
Cut  Saws  are  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  to  cut  faster  and  eas¬ 
ier  under  ALL  conditions. 


TRILLIONS  of  dollars  worth  of  timber  will 
be  cut  on  the  farms  this  year.  YOU 
should  get  YOUR  share  of  this  immense 
extra  crop  and  “harvest  time”  is  NOW ! 

Why  not  buy  a  good  cross-cut  saw  and  get 
your  money  out  of  this  year’s  timber  crop. 
Remember  when  you  buy  a  cross-cut  saw 
that  you  save  time,  labor  and  timber  with 
an  ATKINS.  Only  genuine  ATKINS  cross¬ 
cut  saws  are  made  of  “Silver  Steel.”  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  hold  their  edge  longer.  Only  gen¬ 
uine  ATKINS  cross-cut  saws  are  “  Segment 
Ground  ”  to  cut  faster  and  easier,  with  less 
set. 

Genuine  ATKINS  cross-cut  saws  are  sold 
— backed  by  the  ATKINS  guarantee  of 
greater  value,  by  leading  hardware  dealers, 
jobbers  and  mill  supply  houses  everywhere. 
If  YOUR  hardware  dealer  cannot  supply  a 
genuine  ATKINS — write  us  and  we  will  see 
you  are  supplied. 


Only  ATKIN5 

^Silver  5teeL' 


NO  other  make  of  cross¬ 
cut  saw  can  offer  you 
“  Silver  Steel  ” ;  it  has  been 
developed  in  the  great 
ATKINS  organization. 

The  Atkins  name  is 
backed  by  hundreds  of  years 
of  experience  in  metal 
working.  And  Atkins  lab¬ 
oratories  today  have  work¬ 
ed  out  the  finest  saw  steel 
formulas  known — in  Atkins 
“  Silver  Steel.”  In  material, 
tempering,  rolling  and  every 
particular,  “Silver  Steel” 
means  the  best  in  material 
and  workmanship. 

That’s  why  every  Atkins 
“Silver  Steel”  Saw  is  GUA¬ 
RANTEED  to  hold  a  keen 
edge,  need  less  fitting  and 
stay  sharp  longer. 


Send  'for  This  FREE2ioo& 


on 


Use  the  coupon — or  send  us  your  name  and  address — and  we  will  send  you 
the  interesting  booklet — “Atkins  Saws  on  the  Farm.”  It  is  full  of  facts  on 
timber  and  timber  cutting,  gives  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  tells  how  to 
make  useful  farm  appliances  and  how  to  buy  and  care  for  a  saw.  It 
illustrates  and  describes  genuine  ATKINS  Saws  for  every  wood  or 
metal  cutting  use.  Tells  about  hand,  band  and  circular  saws,  hack 
saws,  pruning  saws,  buck  saws  and  better  saws  for  every  use. 

Send  for  it  today — it  will  save  and  make  money  for  you. 


E.  C.  ATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Est.  1857  Dept.  D-15,  Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Factory :  Hamilton,  Ont.;  Machine  Knife  Factory :  Lancaster,  N.  Y. 
Branches  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Atlanta,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Ore.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Paris,  and 
Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  At  Leading  Hardware  Dealers — Jobbers  and  Mill  Supply 
Houses  Everywhere. 


U5E 
THIS 

COUPON 

NOW 


E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  D-15,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Please  send  your  free  booklet, 
“Atkins  Saws  on  the  Farm,”  to — 


(Name  i 


(Address) 


I  use  saws  for 
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It  can  hardly  be  called  a  red  letter  day 
in  the  history  of  Hope  Farm  when  the  18 
veteran  Red  hens  came  back  from  the 
Bergen  County  egg-laying  contest.  Half 
a  dozen  of  them  deserved  gold  medals, 
perhaps,  but  most  of  the  others  had  not 
earned  the  right  to  live  and  wear  even  a 
leather  medal.  They  came  back  in  their 
crate — laying  two  eggs  on  the  way.  Nine 
of  them  were  selected  for  next  year’s 
breeding ;  the  others  were  quickly  entered 
for  the  final  race  toward  the  oven  or  the 
frying  pan — the  proper  goal  for  all  lazy 
hens.  Three  years  ago  we  entered  20 
Red  birds — each  one  sent  by  a  farm  wom¬ 
an  as  the  pick  of  her  flock.  They  came 
from  all  over,  and  of  course  this  meant 
20  different  types  of  hens,  and  they  sure¬ 
ly  were  a  mixed  lot  as  to  color,  shape  and 
appearance.  A  few  of  them  did  quite 
well  in  their  pullet  year,  but  as  a  whole 
the  pen  ranked  low.  The  second  year 
this  pen  was  used  for  a  breeding  test.  I 
supplied  a  cockerel,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  obtain  one  pullet  from  each  hen, 
to  be  used  in  a  third  year  test.  This  was 
found  impossible ;  some  of  the  hens  pro¬ 
duced  no  pullets  at  all.  The  best  they 
could  do  was  to  enter  17  pullets  from 
three  or  four  of  the  hens.  In  order  to  fill 
out  the  10  required  to  make  up  the  pen 
I  added  three  pullets  from  our  own  stock, 
and  they  started  on  the  long  race. 

***** 

I  confess  that  I  had  little  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  make  even  a  fair  show¬ 
ing.  Their  mothers  had  acted  more  like 
flappers  during  their  college  course.  They 
looked  to  me  like  a  group  of  girls  who 
employed  their  opportunity  at  college  just 
to  have  a  good  time  and  to  get  through 
with  as  little  exertion  as  possible.  The 
father  was  just  a  plain  Red  bird  from  our 
own  stock.  II is  pedigree  was  good,  and 
he  showed  his  bringing  up  in  good  size 
and  willingness  to  fight  any  roosters  in 
the  neighborhood.  That  seemed  a  good 
quality  if  you  want  spirit  and  determina¬ 
tion  in  your  pullets.  For  I  think  the 
mind  and'  the  spirit  have  much  to  do  with 
egg  laying.  Whoever  saw  a  fat,  com¬ 
placent  lunkhead  of  a  hen  that  made  a 
large  egg  record,  even  with  lights,  bal¬ 
anced  rations  and  all  the  other  stage  ac¬ 
cessories?  Such  birds  may  eat  a  bushel 
of  grain  or  sing  half  the  day,  but  if  their 
father  was  a  bird  that  ran  when  he  saw  a 
larger  rooster  coming,  his  daughter  will 
show  much  the  same  fear  when  it  comes 
to  entering  a  nest !  Honestly,  if  I  could 
have  taken  my  birds  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  year  I  should  have  felt  in¬ 
clined  to  do  so,  for  on  the  record  of  their 
mothers  I  had  little  faith  in  them.  Be¬ 
fore  now  many  a  man  has  been  forced 
into  battle  against  his  great  desire  to 
dodge  and  run,  only  to  find  that  the  other 
man  was  worse  scared  than  he  was — yet 
few  of  them,  as  they  stand  victors  after 
the  battle,  are  willing  to  be  honest  and 
confess  their  fear. 

***** 

At  any  rate  our  pullets  started,  and  to 
my  astonishment  they  dashed  to  the  front 
at  once.  While  most  of  the  pens  seemed 
to  waste  their  time  in  preliminaries,  Pen 
15  started  off  like  a  whirlwind,  and  all 
through  the  earlier  months  they  shelled 
out  the  eggs  like  a  snowstorm.  They  kept 
this  lead  up  all  through  the  Summer,  and 
my  folks  began  to  think  that  perhaps  I 
had  a  strain  of  Red  hens  after  all.  As 
for  me,  I  have  seen  many  curious  years 
go  under  the  bridge,  and  I  have  seen 
many  a  race  go  by.  I  never  bet  on  a 
horse  but  once  in  my  life.  That  was  at 
a  cattle  show  nearly  50  years  ago.  The 
race  was  between  a  black  and  a  gray.  As 
they  came  into  the  last  quarter  the  black 
was  five  rods  ahead.  It  looked  like  a 
sure  thing,  and  I’ll  confess  that  I 
bet  all  I  had  on  him.  Then  something 
happened.  The  black  suddenly  quit.  The 
driver  whipped  him,  but  the  poor  beast 
was  done.  He  had  shot  his  bolt.  The 
gray  just  passed  him  as  though  he  were 
standing  still  and  went  over  the  line  far 
ahead.  There  the  poor  black  stood,  with 
hanging  head,  breathing  like  a  black¬ 
smith’s  bellows,  while  the  gray  pranced 
back  as  if  to  say  “If  there  is  any  other 
game  you  can  play  I’m  ready  for  you  !” 

And  an  old  nfan  patted  me  on  the 
shoulder  and  gave  me  this  consoling  ad¬ 
vice;  ,  ... 

“Sonny,  don’t  bet  on  no  horse  till  you 
know  what  liis  mother  and  grandmother 
done.  The  black’s  mother  always  was  a 
quitter,  while  the  gray’s  mother  would 
die  before  she  quit.” 

I  remembered  that  all  last  Summer 
when  my  folks  were  inclined  to  brag  a 
little.  1  felt  in  my  heart  that  half  of 
my  birds  were  quitters,  like  the  black 
horse,  and  I  knew  that  several  other  pens 
of  Reds  had  several  generations  of  layers 
back  of  them. 

***** 

Well,  it  turned  out  somewhat  like  the 
black  and  the  gray.  About  the  middle  of 
August  half  of  my  birds  just  threw  up 
the  race  and  quit  cold.  I  hate  to  admit 
it.  but  somehow  they  felt  that  their  duty 
was  done,  and  when  a  hen  feels  that 
way  it’s  all  over.  About  half  a  dozen  of 
my  birds  worked  a  little  harder  to  help 
me  out,  but  there  were  not  enough  of 
them,  and  slowly,  but  surely  as  fate.  Pen 
17  crawled  up  and  finally  passed  into  the 
lead.  The  birds  in  this  Pen  17  have  been 
scientifically  bred  and  selected  for  several 
generations'.  My  pen  was  No.  2  in  the 
list  of  all  the  Reds  at  the  contest,  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  best  pen  won.  But 


here  are  the  individual  figures.  You  can 
see  how  we  were  beaten.  These  are  of¬ 
ficial  figures  from  the  college  at  New 
Brunswick ; 


Birds 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Mother 

Pullet 

Production 

Scarlet  Runner.  . 

...  195 

140 

Anna  May  . 

.  .  225 

181 

Flapper  . 

9 

140 

Lonesome  . 

.  .  127 

157 

Gay  Girl  . 

. . .  221 

194 

Rosie  . 

.  .  230 

194 

Bonnie  . 

.  .  124 

140 

Columbine  . 

.  .  211 

194 

Red  Daughter  .  .  . 

..  217 

140 

Glory  . 

Tip  . 

. .  134* 

•  •  • 

.  .  218 

194 

Top  . 

. .  139* 

•  •  • 

Marigold  . 

...  138 

174 

V  erbena  . 

.  .  163 

174 

Girlie  . 

.  .  130 

194 

Primrose  . 

40 

139 

Robbob  . 

.  .  201 

139 

Henrietta  . 

.  .  147 

Betty  Red  . 

.  .  156 

... 

Camellia  . 

..  102 

•  •  • 

*  Dead. 

The  total  production  was  3,302  eggs. 
There  were  175  eggs  laid  outside  the 
trap-nests. 

*•  *  *  *  * 

No  doubt  I  could  make  out  a  good 
alibi  by  pointing  to  the  records  of  Flap¬ 
per,  Primrose,  Camellia  and  Lonesome. 
These  birds  surely  did  not  take  after 
father.  But  that  is  the  world-old  excuse. 
Years  ago  a  farmer  invited  a  certain 
young  man  to  come  and  hear  his  boy 


recite  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  I  con¬ 
fess  that  this  young  man  was  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  sermon,  but  as  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  farmer’s  daughter  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  listen.  But  something  went 
wi'ong  with  the  boy.  He  got  as  far  as 
“And  seeing  the  multitude,”  and  then  he 
broke  down.  The  father  was  disappoint¬ 
ed,  but  he  got  out  of  it  in  the  usual  way. 
“Too  bad — he  takes  after  his  mother — 
what  can  you  expect  from  the  Parsons 
family?”  Perhaps  some  of  the  eggs  laid 
outside  the  nest  came  from  these  drones, 
but  even  if  these  outside  eggs  were  di¬ 
vided  equally  between  them  they  could 
not  be  saved  fi'om  the  drone  class.  And 
to  think  that  Flapper  and  Anna  May  are 
own  sisters.  They  may  have  talked  it 
over  during  the  contest. 

Anna  Mai/ — You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself,  Flapper.  Have  you  no  pride! 
Pen  15  would  lead  the  nation  if  you  and 
Lonesome  and  Primrose  would  only  work. 

Flapper — What  good  would  it  do  us  to 
work  so  hard?  We  shall  end  up  as  food 
for  this  man,  anyway  !  Why  worry  and 
work,  when  they  keep  good  food  before 
us  all  the  time?  What  do  we  get  out 
of  it? 

Anna  May — But  our  children  and 
grandchildren  will  be  famous.  Have  you 
no  pride  in  sending  your  name  down  to 
posterity  as  a  great  layer? 

Flapper — What  has  posterity  ever  done 
for  me,  I’d  like  to  know !  I’m  not  anx¬ 
ious  for  children.  What  will  your  chil¬ 
dren  do  for  you  when  you  finally  pass 
into  a  chicken  pie?  Will  this  man  even 
thank  you  for  half  killing  yourself  to 
make  a  big  record?  No,  sister,  you  can 
lay  yourself  dead  if  you  like.  I’ll  sing 
when  you  come  off  the  nest,  but  the  gay 
and  easy  life  for  me. 

***** 

So  much,  for  the  drones,  but  there  is 
another  side  to  it.  See  what  the  eight 
workers  did : 

Eggs 


Scarlet  Runner  .  195 

Anna  May  .  225 

Gay  Girl  .  221 

Rosie  .  230 

Columbine  .  211 

Red  Daughter  .  217 

Tip  .  218 

Robbob  .  201 


1,718 


That  means  an  average  of  215  eggs, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  record  for  eight  Red 
hens  at  the  contest.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  am  aware  that  151  for  Flapper,  Prim¬ 
rose  and  Camellia  is  about  the  limit  for 
drones.  You  may  draw  your  own  con¬ 
clusions  from  all  this.  I  have  reserved 
the  eight  hens  named  above,  and  Ver¬ 
bena  (163)  for  next  year’s  breeding  pen, 
and  they  will  be  mated  with  a  cockerel  of 
nearly  the  full  breeding  of  the  father  of 
these  pullets.  I  have  a  number  of  these 
cockerels,  all  from  the  best  hens,  selected 
year  after  year  from  the  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests.  It  is  rather  hard  to  select  the  best 
of  them.  I  do  not  pay  great  attention  to 
markings  or  showroom  qualities,  but  we 
depend  on  pedigree  and  egg-laying  quali¬ 
ties  of  mother  and  grandmother — just  as 
the  old  man  said  about  the  black  and  the 
gray.  I  think  my  pen  did  well,  consider¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  the  mothers.  My  cock¬ 
erels  now  have  several  generations  of  se¬ 
lected  egg-laying  records  back  of  them, 
and  next  year  I  expect  to  come  back  with 
a  pen  of  pullets  from  the  nine  selected 
birds  of  this  year’s  pen  that  I  hope  will 
not  falter  on  the  homestretch.  It’s  an 
interesting  game.  The  Red  hens  suit  us, 
and  we  will  enter  the  ring  next  year  for 
a  new  race.  Last  year’s  experience  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  we  can  improve  the  egg- 
laying  quality  of  any  flock  of  Reds  with 
one  of  our  cockerels,  if  the  mothers  have 
anything  to  build  on.  I  think  these  con¬ 
tests  are  developing  new  types  of  birds  in 
most  of  the  established  breeds.  The  egg- 
laying  type  is  quite  different  from  the 
bird  which  scores  highest  at  the  poultry 
show.  H.  w.  C. 


Plymouth  County  (Mass.)  Notes 

“Go  West,  young  man,  and  grow  up 
with  the  country.” 

Probably  when  Horace  Greeley  said 
that  it  was  good  advice.  Don’t  you  be¬ 


lieve  for  an  instant,  however,  that  if  he 
were  here  today  he  would  be  selling  that 
line.  Much  more  likely  would  he  say, 
“Stay  East  and  build  up  the  country.” 
The  Plymouth  County  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  held  the  regular  Fall  meeting  No¬ 
vember  10  at  the  town  hall,  Halifax, 
Mass.,  and  when  it  was  over  everyone 
felt  that  we  have  the  best  place  for  our 
work  in  the  world. 

Prof.  Win.  C.  Monahan  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College  gave  a  very 
good  talk  on  “Breeding,”  in  the  morning. 
He  told  us  that  the  college  had  produced 
a  Red  hen  that  laid  301  eggs  in  a  year, 
the  first  Red  hen  known  to  lay  300  eggs 
in  one  year.  He  showed  some  of  the 
things  that  must  be  guarded  against  in 
our  breeding  for  higher  laying,  and  some 
of  the  things  that  we  do  not  know  much 
about,  but  on  the  whole  he  left  us  feeling 
that  old  Massachusetts  had  made  a  pret¬ 
ty  good  start  towards  a  place  in  the  sun 
as  a  poultry  producer  of  the  better  kind. 
The  foundation  for  a  circle  of  breeders 
within  the  association  that  would  work 
with  the  college  and  under  their  guidance, 
for  better  fowl,  was  laid  and  several 
joined  there.  Work  will  start  with  the 
coming  hatching  season. 

In  the  afternoon  Prof.  Roy  Jones  of 
Storrs,  Conn.,  gave  his  talk  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  breeders.  Prof.  Jones  has  a 
good  line  of  slides  to  illustrate  his  talk 
that  he  made  from  views  taken  there. 
He  told  us  of  their  work  in  breeding  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  have  to 
work.  When  he  finished  he  left  us  all 
feeling  that  we  wouldn’t  trade  our  worst 
scrub  pasture  for  the  whole  west  coast. 
He  said  in  part'  that  Petaluma  claimed 
6,000,000  hens  that  laid  600,000.000  eggs. 
That  is  only  100  eggs  per  bird.  We 
wouldn’t  think  much  of  a  bird  that  didn’t 
lay  more  than  that.  He  showed  clearly 
that  it  is  only  the  fact  that  they  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  such  a  large  volume  that  makes 
it  possible  for  them  to  live.  When  fig¬ 
ured  down  to  brass  tacks  it  is  mostly  real 
estate  increased  valuation  that  is  making 
the  showing  now.  In  comparing  the  hen 
population  of  Petaluma  with  us,  he  said 
that  the  best  he  could  do  was  to  state 
that  they  had  6,000.000  hens  in  that 
town.  The  town  is  about  the  size  of  the 
average  town  in  New  England.  In  all 
New  England  there  are  at  present  about 
6,000,000  hens.  Imagine  putting  all  of 
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the  hens  in  New  England  in  one  of  our 
towns,  and  you  have  the  idea  of  Petaluma 
brought  home.  Another  point  that  was 
made  was  that  if  any  of  our  poultrymen 
should  go  out  there  and  carry  on  the  bus¬ 
iness  on  the  scale  that  we  do  here  he 
would  soon  starve.  If  the  Western  man 
should  come  on  here  and  do  as  they  are 
doing  out  there  he  would  soon  be  rich. 

Lying  on  my  desk  is  a  small  advertis¬ 
ing  booklet  from  Easthampton.  I  take 
tiie  following  from  that:  “The  thoughts 
of  Coolidge,  when  real  occasions  pry  them 
loose,  are,  in  their  direct,  clear,  common 
sense,  not  unlike  the  expressions  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  or  the  charm  of  the  Bible.  Briefly 
beautiful  and  beautifully  brief.  Coolidge 
drives  home  the  fact — it  is  up  to  you,” 

Prof.  Jones  left  us  with  that  same  idea. 
Ihe  conditions  here  are  in  no  way  worse 
than  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  many 
ways  we  are  vastly  better  located  to  do  a 
Paymg  business  in  farming  of  all  kinds 
that  depend  on  values  rather  than  boost- 
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Notes  from  the  Ox-team  Express 

A  Reclamation  Project. — We  are 
now  passing  through  the  southern  part  of 
Idaho,  the  town  of  American  Falls.  Here 
the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  is  now 
constructing  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
dams,  which  will  create  the  largest  arti¬ 
ficial  body  of  water  in  the  world.  The 
government  will  or  has  already  bought 
the  town  properties,  and  the  natives 
must  move  back  on  the  hills,  or  leave,  for 
when  the  dam  is  finished  the  level  of  the 
water  will  be  about  40  ft.  above  what  is 
now  the  main  street.  This  is  to  make 
use  of  the  water  of  Snake  River  for  irri¬ 
gation.  This  is  supposed  to  irrigate 
thousands  of  acres  of  now  dry  lands. 
The  excavation  and  grading  have  not  yet 
started  that  we  could  see,  but  the  surveys 
havebeen  made  along  the  highway  for  30 
to  40  miles.  Ditches  no  doubt  will  bring 
the  land  again  into  cultivation. 

Deserted  Farms.  —  There  are  evi- 
dences  in  plenty  here  that  these  lands 
were  farmed,  but,  alas,  what  tales  of  woe 
the  people  could  tell  who  tried  it ! 
Every  place  is  abandoned.  Some  places 
had  nice  homes,  barns,  windmills,  and 
were  fenced  and  cross-fenced,  but  now 
the  buildings  are  going  to  waste.  Even  a 
large  grain  elevator  is  going  the  way  of 
the  individual  farms.  The  land  that  was 
tilled  is  now  growing  Russian  thistle,  and 
even  that  is  sparse.  Nothing  left  of 
fences  except  here  and  there  a  post  and 
barbed  wire  lying  about  the  fields  and 
along  the  highway.  People  tell  me  they 
used  to  grow  50  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre  on  the  virgin  soil,  but  now  it  will 
not  grow  enough  to  feed  a  jackrabbit.  I 
believe  that  is  true,  because  we  never 
saw  one,  or  birds  either. 

Why  Reclaim  This  Land? — But 
why,  I  am  wondering,  why  is  the  gov¬ 
ernment  spending  these  vast  millions  to 
reclaim  these  lands  to  grow  wheat,  when 
we  now  grow  more  wheat  than  the  world 
can  absorb?  Aren’t  the  wheat  farmers 
now  howling  for  markets,  while  their  own 
children  are  crying  for  bread?  This,  as 
I  see  it,  will  be  a  fine  piece  of  engineer¬ 
ing  work,  and  make  some  work  for  two 
or  three  years,  but  if  I  can  see  beyond 
the  tip  of  my  nose  it’s  going  to  be  fine 
pickings  for  some  few  people,  and  when 
finished  the  loan  companies  who  now  own 
the  lands  they  took  away  from  those  who 
tried  to  farm  it  once  before,  will  again 
do  some  fine  plucking.  I  understand  in 
most  cases  when  those  people  abandoned 
the.  farms  they  simply  hiked  away;  left 
their  cattle,  horses,  and  sometimes  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  this  must  be  so,  as  we  see  evi¬ 
dences  of  it.  We  have  camped  at  these 
places  several  nights,  and  we  see  it. 

Sugar  Beets. — We  are  now  passing 
through  an  irrigated  section.  Here  the 
farmers  grow  mostly  hay,  Alfalfa  and 
sugar  beets.  The  beets  are  now  going  to 
the  beet  dumps,  as  they  call  it.  Every 
few  miles  along  the  railroad  the  sugar 
factories  have  a  loading  station.  Here 
the  farmers  haul  the  beets  and  dump 
them  into  a  large  hopper,  get  their  tickets 
of  the  weight,  and  run  away  for  some 
more,  and  on  Nov.  15  they  get  their  first 
payment.  $5.50  per  ton.  After  the  beets 
are  off  the  sheep  come  and  eat  the  tops. 

The  Sheep  Country. — Now  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  sheep.  All  along  the 
route  we  see  hei'd  after  herd.  It  looks 
rather  nice  to  the  eye  to  see  two  or  three 
thousand  sheep  promenading  through  the 
fields,  but  how  it  looks  as  a  money¬ 
maker  is  different.  I  have  been  making 
some  observations  of  my  own  about  this 
sheep  business,  and  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  our  American  banker  is  some 
institution.  Surely  the  mills  of  the  gods 
grind  fine,  and  the  banker  is  a  wonderful 
mill.  He  fixes  the  price  for  the  farmer, 
who  grows  the  feed  for  the  sheep ;  he 
fixes  the  price  for  the  man  who  feeds  the 
sheep,  and  he  fixes  the  price  for  the  one 
who  buys  the  sheep,  and  from  each  he 
takes  a  toll.  J.  c.  berrang. 


Mr.  Robert  Kettle,  who  was  a  tem¬ 
perance  missionary  in  Glasgow,  one 
morning  left  a  few  tracts  with  a  young 
lady,  and  calling  at  the  same  house  a  few 
days  later  was  rather  disconcerted  at  ob¬ 
serving  his  tracts  doing  duty  as  curl¬ 
papers  on  the  damsel’s  head.  “Weel.  my 
lassie,”  he  remarked,  “I  see  you  have 
used  the  tracts  I  left  wi’  ye ;  but,”  he  add¬ 
ed,  in  time  to  turn  confusion  into  merri¬ 
ment,  “ye  have  putten  them  on  the  wrang 
side  o’  your  heid,  my  woman !” — Glasgow 
News. 


This  is  Vallera  June  Connors.  The  reader  who  sent  the  photograph  labeled  it  “A 
Ray  of  Sunshine  from  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.” 
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Farm  Bureaus  Meet 


The  State  Federation  of  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus  gave  considerable  time  to  co-oper¬ 
ative  marketing  at  its  session  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  in  November.  Walton  Peteet,  of 
the  national  association,  was  one  of  the 
speakers  and  he  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  national  associations.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion  he  spoke  of  the  15  cotton  associa¬ 
tions.  If  any  one  association  were  op¬ 
erating  without  reference  to  any  other, 
it  would  simply  compete  with  the  others. 
It  might  sell  as  well  as  possible  its  own 
production  on  a  bad  market.  By  operat¬ 
ing  in  harmony  with  an  understanding 
of  each  other  it  is  possible  to  set  a  fair 
price,  put  the  product  on  the  market  as 
needed  and  get  a  reasonable  return  ac¬ 
cording  to  supply  and  demand.  Move  the 
supply  as  it  is  needed.  If  thrown  on  the 
market  at  any  time  in  excess  of  demand 
the  price  is  broken  even  if  there  is  really 
no  more  production  than  needed.  It  is 
necessary  then  to  have  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  organized  and  information  given  as 
to  markets  and  supplies.  By  a  sensible 
form  of  co-operation  the  spread  in  price 
is  lessened,'  which  means  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  gets  somewhat  more  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays  less. 

Co-operation  in  its  best  form  is  new. 
There  is  much  yet  to  be  done.  However, 
the  speaker  advised  that  there  is  now  $4,- 
000.000,000  of  business  done  co-opera¬ 
tively  in  the  United  States.  lie  urged 
the  necessity  of  a  binding  contract  for  a 
sufficient  time.  Such  contracts  are  valid 
and  it  has  been  decided  in  the  courts 
that  one  may  be  enjoined  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  secure  violations  of  contracts. 
Some  States  make  it  an  offense  punish¬ 
able  by  fine  or  imprisonment  to  try  to  se¬ 
cure  violations  of  co-operative  contracts. 
The  court  decisions  have  been  in  respect 
to  other  violations  where  no  such  laws 
have  been  passed. 

H.  E.  Babcock,  manager  of  the  G.  L. 
F.  Exchange  gave  some  concise  points 
respecting  co-operation.  The  future  de¬ 
pends  on  the  members.  They  must  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility.  Certificates  of 
indebtedness  in  the  Dairymen’s  Leagua 
and  stock  in  the  Exchange  ought  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  valuable.  Members  should 
talk  them  up.  It  is  not  wise  for  the  own¬ 
ers  of  a  business  to  talk  too  much  of  its 
defects.  Men  do  not  do  that  way  about 
their  cows.  The  G.  L.  F.,  he  says,  is 
doing  a  $6,000,000  business  this  year  and 
consequently  will  come  through  with  a 
surplus.  Last  year  with  about  half  that 
amount  of  business  it  came  through  with 
a  deficit.  Volume  is  the  essential.  Mr. 
Babcock  thinks  it  necessary  to  make  the 
employment  positions  as  attractive  as 
those  of  business  positions  generally, 
otherwise  the  other  businesses  will  call 
off  our  best  men.  One  way  to  make  them 
attractive  is  to  pay  the  employes  good 
salaries  and  another  is  appreciation  of 
services  by  the  owners  or  members. 
Patronage  is  one  way  not  only  of  giving 
volume  but  of  showing  appreciation  of 
the  efforts  of  managers  and  department 
heads. 

Practically  all  the  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  State  were  represented  at 
the  federation  meeting.  Mr.  Robertson 
reported  for  the  wool  pool  and  the  maple 
products.  Some  dealers  have  coaxed 
away  a  few  wool-producing  members  un¬ 
der  contract.  He  regrets  that  anyone 
should  sell  himself  for  a  few  cents.  In 
addition  a  few  have  gone  out  of  the 
sheep  business  and  the  volume  of  the 
business  has  been  curtailed  somewhat. 
However  results  have  shown  a  fine  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  wool  pool  and  profits  made  by 
using  it. 

Maple  products  are  suffering  from  too 
heavy  expenses.  This  can  be  corrected 
if  the  members  will  stay  with  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  initial  expenses  of  equip¬ 
ment  should  have  been  distributed  over 
four  or  five  years  instead  of  trying  to  pay 
them  all  in  one  year  or  even  two  years. 
Then  many  of  the  expense  items  of  the 
first  year  are  known  to  have  been  ex¬ 
cessive.  My  understanding  is  that  these 
have  been  brought  down  greatly  by  Mr. 
Robertson  during  the  past  year. 

The  Canning  Crops  Association,  re¬ 
ported  on  by  Mr.  Wright,  has  been  of 
much  help  and  is  slowly  coming  to  a 
much  better  position.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  perfect¬ 
ing  the  association.  Apple  growers  have 
met  reverses  according  to  Mr.  Peet  but 
they  are  in  a  position  to  help  their  mem¬ 
bers  more  before  next  Spring  by  means 
of  storage.  Evidently  Mr.  Peteet’s  ad¬ 
vice  that  other  sections  need  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  is  exemplified  in  this  association. 

It  would  seem  as  though  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  sale  of  poultry  products  may 
be  needed,  and  one  speaker  gave  encour¬ 
aging  facts  respecting  a  small  associa¬ 
tion  in  Yates  County.  Mr.  Porter  spoke 
of  the  association  of  certified  poultry- 
men.  He  thinks  that  there  will  be  as 
many  of  these  next  year  as  last  but  sug¬ 
gests  that  there  will  be  changes  in  mem¬ 
bership.  Grape  growers  claim  to  have 
stabilized  their  markets  somewhat  by  the 
association  which  they  have.  The  aver¬ 
ages  of  the  association  have  been  about 
$62  per  ton  and  dealers  prices  $7  less. 

Mr.  Bibbins  spoke  of  the  clover  seed 
situation  and  said  that  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  heavy  importation  of  Eur¬ 
opean  seed.  This  seed  will  make  a  good 
showing  the  first  Summer  but  almost  all 
of  the  clover  plants  from  it  will  kill  the 
first  Winter.  There  is  only  a  small 
amount  of  northern  grown  seed  grown 
in  the  United  States  this  year.  Much  of 
it  will  be  blended  with  European  seed. 
The  G.  L.  F.  has  a  limited  amount  of 


genuine  seed  purchased  and  has  option's 
on  some  other  but  not  enough  to  fill  all 
orders  if  they  continue  to  come  as  at 
present.  He  expects  that  they  will  be 
obliged  to  refuse  many  orders  that  come 
at  the  usual  time  of  the  year  for  selling 
seed.  Timothy  is  also  somewhat  short 
in  supply  this  year.  Alfalfa  is  in  a  little 
better  supply  but  there  is  likely  to  be 
some  shortage.  The  co-operative  associa¬ 
tion  has  been  able  to  get  a  fair  supply  of 
Alsike  from  Canada. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Paul  Smith.  He  says  that  the 
association  has  67,000  contracts  that  will 
satisfy  Mr.  Peteet’s  contention  for  a 
strong  contract.  The  question  that  is 
now  foremost  in  all  league  circles  is  why 
the  Class  1  price  for  November  was  re¬ 
duced-  from  $3.45  to  $2.80.  Mr.  Smith 
stated  that  it  was  because  of  the  division 
among  the  dairymen  and  that  non-poolers 
were  selling  at  40  cents  under  their 
price  and  taking  their  market.  The 
price  could  have  been  maintained  had 
there  been  no  cutting  under  by  the  other 
producers.  Cream  was  coming  in  from 
outside  territory  and  my  understanding 
of  his  remarks  was  that  it  is  still  coming 
considerably.  From  what  was  said  it 
might  be  inferred  that  by  another  month 
cream  prices  might  be  reduced  to  meet 
this  competition.  He  said  that  the  non¬ 
poolers  have  reduced  their  price  50  cents, 
making  it  $2.55  for  their  milk.  It  was 
market  conditions  that  required  a  lower 
price. 

The  'State  Federation  is  taking  on  a 
big  lot  of  activities.  The  task  is  not  so 
much  to  find  something  to  busy  itself 
about  as  it  is  to  find  funds  to  work  with 
and  secure  members  to  make  its  continu¬ 
ance  certain.  It  has  undertaken  a  poul¬ 
try  survey  to  find  if  a  marketing  associa¬ 
tion  is  possible  and  is  desired  by  poultry- 
men.  The  meeting  recommended  that  the 
survey  be  continued.  They  continued  the 
railroad  transportation  service  as  it  is 
regarded  helpful  to  shippers.  It  was  rec¬ 
ommended  that  inspection  of  cabbages  at 
point  of  shipment  be  undertaken.  These 
with  many  other  activities  make  a  full 
list.  It  has  a  committee  assisting  in  a 
way  in  the  preparation  for  rural  health 
work.  When  it  came  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  relative  'to  tuberculosis 
eradication  work  there  was  considerable 
discussion.  Evidently  there  are  matters 
in  relation  to  that  work  on  which  there 
should  be  considerable  discussion  and  if 
possible  arrival  at  a  more  complete  un¬ 
derstanding.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that- 
this  will  be  done.  Commissioner  Norgard 
spoke  holding  for  a  State  free  from  di¬ 
sease.  The  department  has  the  work  in 
charge. 

It  seems  that  the  State  Highway  De¬ 
partment  has  proposed  a  plan  of  im¬ 
proved  roads  for  the  next  five  years  or 
so.  Mr.  Miller  is  the  Farm  Bureau  rep¬ 
resentative  on  highway  and  legislative 
questions.  He  brought  from  Albany  a 
map  showing  the  work  as  now  outlined. 
He  desired  the  opinion  of  men  from  the 
various  counties  respecting  what  is  pro-  . 
posed  in  order  that  lie  may  take  the 
Farm  Bureau  preferences  to  the  next 
road  conference  to  be  held.  My  under¬ 
standing  is  that  the  Federation  favors  a 
gasoline  tax  and  there  was  a  majority 
vote  favoring  deepening  the  Hudson 
River  with  an  idea  of  better  connection 
by  means  of  the  barge  canal.  n. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC — Six  Spaniards,  believed 
to  be  local  representatives  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  anti-Faseisti,  are  being  sought  at 
{Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  connection  with 
the  mysterious  bombing  of  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  Consulates  Nov.  24.  which 
terrorized  two  downtown  sections  of  the 
city  and  resulted  in  injuries  to  scores  of 
people.  The  search  is  probably  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  complete  round-up  of  known 
radicals  in  that  city  to  frustrate  further 
bomb  outrages  which  the  police  fear  may 
be  attempted  by  members  of  the  same 
band.  Investigation  has  convinced  local 
Department  of  Justice  agents  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Detective  Bureau’s  bomb 
squad  that  the  explosions  were  the  work 
of  Communists  as  a  protest  against  the 
recent  Faseisti  agreement  between  Pre¬ 
mier  Mussolini  Of  Italy  and  General 
Primo  Rivera,  director  of  Spain. 

Liquor  “imported”  for  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son  caused  the  deaths  at  Philadelphia, 
Nov.  25  of  five  men,  according  to  the 
police,  and  sent  many  others  to  hospitals 
in  a  critical  condition.  The  deaths  in¬ 
creased  fatalities  attributed  to  poison 
whisky  to  eight  in  the  same  week.  Cen¬ 
tral  city  hospital  treated  scores  of  per¬ 
sons  Nov.  25.  Oxygen  gas  saved  the 
lives  of  at  least  a  dozen,  physicians  said. 
A  total  of  283  arrests  for  drunkenness 
were  made  on  that  date  in  the  central 
police  districts,  breaking  all  records. 

Increases  in  wages  affecting  approxi¬ 
mately  5,500  railroad  telegraphers  and 
station  agents,  and  aggregating  approxi¬ 
mately  $364,432,  were  awarded  in  a  de¬ 
cision  announced  Nov.  25  by  the  United 
States  Railroad  Labor  Board  at  Chicago. 
The  board  explained  it  had  attempted  to 
correct  existing  inequalities  without  at¬ 
tempting  standardization  and  without 
granting  a  general  increase.  Payment 
of  a  punitive  rate  of  time  and  one-half 
for  overtime  to  telegraphers  and  station 
agents  also  was  awarded  and  a  few  other 
changes  in  rules  were  authorized. 


Samuel  Roscoe,  his  wife  and  seven 
children  were  burned  to  death  Nov.  26 
when  their  home  on  a  hill,  half  a  mile 
from  the  village  of  Confluence,  Pa.,  was 
destroyed.  All  the  bodies  have  been  re¬ 
covered.  They  were  found  in  the  cellar, 
some  in  the  charred  beds,  which  had 
dropped  from  the  second  story.  The 
seven  children  ranged  in  age  from  13 
years  to  three  weeks,  the  infant  being 
found  in  its  mother’s  arms.  Police  think 
the  fire  was  cause  by  an  overheated  stove. 

Lives  of  920  men  were  saved  Nov.  26 
in  the  Orient  Mine  of  the  Chicago,  Wil¬ 
mington  and  Franklin  Coal  Company, 
near  Benton,  Ill.,  by  the  use  of  barrier 
pillars,  by  which  fire  that  followed  an  ex¬ 
plosion  was  kept  to  a  small  area,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  death  list,  running  into  the 
hundreds,  the  result  of  the  explosion  was 
two  dead  and  eight  injured.  Officers  of 
the  coal  company  said  the  pillars  pre¬ 
vented  a  frightful  disaster.  The  explo¬ 
sion  was  due  to  gas  combustion,  it  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  ex- 
te_nsive_  working,  covering  four  square 
miles,  500  ft.  below  the  surface,  while 
922  men  were  at  work.  The  mine  is  the 
largest  soft  coal  mine  in  the  world. 

Morris  B.  Diamond  was  arrested  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  Nov.  25  as  one  of  the 
men  concerned  in  the  murder  of  two  bank 
messengers  in  Brooklyn,  Nov.  14,  when 
the  -murdered  men  were  robbed  of  $42,- 
000.  Joseph  Diamond,  aged  21,  a  brother 
of  the  foregoing,  surrendered  to  the  po¬ 
lice  Nov.  26.  The  two  boys — well  edu¬ 
cated  and  belonging  to  a  fairly  prosper- 
our  family — admitted  they  had  been  liv¬ 
ing  a  life  of  crime,  although  they  denied 
they  were  implicated  in  this  murder. 

WASHINGTON. — Formal  charges  of 
inefficiency  and  favoritism  in  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  district 
have  been  sent  to  the  Veterans’  Bureau 
in  Washington  by  Dr.  M.  L.  Townsend, 
former  medical  examining  officer  for  the 
Charlotte  sub-district.  Dr.  Townsend  as¬ 
serted  that  scores  of  men  suffering  with 
tuberculosis  in  the  sub-district  had  wait¬ 
ed  for  hospital  admission  while  a  system 
directed  by  incapable  men  was  deciding 
on  the  formalities.  Men  desperately  in 
need  of  immediate  hospital  care  for  ac¬ 
tive  tuberculosis,  he  said,  had  in  a  few 
days  after  gaining  admission  been  dis¬ 
charged  fom  the  hospital  because  un¬ 
trained  doctors  in  attendance  had  not 
recognized  the  seriousness  of  obvious  tu¬ 
bercular  lesions. 

Known  rum  runners  will  be  seized  if 
caught  inside  the  12-mile  limit  from  now 
on,  Secretary  Mellon  said  Nov.  26.  The 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  territorial  waters  has  not  even 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  much  less 
ratified,  but  Mr.  Mellon  has  seen  the 
text,  and  the  seizure  of  the  British 
schooner  Tomoka,  six  miles  off  Seabright, 
N.  J.,  Nov.  25,  is  the  first  move  under 
the  new  dispensation.  No  indiscriminate 
orders  with  regard  to  the  new  12-mile 
limit  will  be  given,  Mr.  Mellon  admitted, 
but  vessels  known  to  be  rum  runners  will 
be  captured  inside  that  limit  just  as 
though  they  were  inside  Jthe  present 
legal  three-mile  limit. 


Advise  requirements  for  quotations 

FERTILIZERS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Winter  and  Spring  delivery. 

“Croxton  Brand” 

Commercial  mixtures  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  Special  prices  on  carload  lots. 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA,  ACID  PHOS¬ 
PHATE,  NITRATE  OF  SODA,  BLOOD 
AND  TANKAGE,  MURIATE  OF  POTASH, 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH,  BONE  MEAL 

The  early  buyer  buys  right  and  at  the 
right  price.  Take  advantage  of  present 
low  prices  and  insure  yourself  against 
advance  when  demand  is  larger. 

FACTORY  PRICES 

N.  J.  FERTILIZERS  CHEMICALCO. 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


*  SAVE  $5  to  $9C 

.  -.Jmmim  00 
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CIIDC  Weneed  for  Mfgr.  purpoRes,  Mink,  Skunk, 
rllllH  Coon, 'Rats  and  Foxes.  We  pay  regular  Deal¬ 
ers’  prices  and  assortment.  Price  list,  tae«. 
etc.,  free.  O.  FERRIS  A-  CO.  Chatham,  N.Y. 


Rural  New  York 


By 

ELMER  O.FIPPIN 

Edited  by 
L.  H.  BAILEY 

'T'HIS  book  is 
a  study  of 
the  Soils,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Animal 
Husbandry  and 
other  resources 
of  New  Y ork 
State  and  its 
manufactures  as 
they  pertain  to 
agriculture;  380  pages,  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  charts.  A  valuable  book 
for  reference.  Price,  $2.50. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker^ 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  N.Y. 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  Winter  Breakfast 


which  includes  Grape-Nuts  with  cream  or 
good  milk,  will  have  one  dish  that  has  both 
engaging  flavor  and  true  nourishment. 

Grape-Nuts  is  more  than  “something  good 
to  eat.”  It  is  a  building  food  in  most  digest¬ 
ible  form;  rich  in  proteins,  carbohydrates, 
mineral  elements  and  vitamin  B — all  vi¬ 
tally  essential  to  the  daily  rebuilding  of  every 
part  of  the  body. 

It  pays  to  keep  oneself  in  the  highest  phys¬ 
ical  condition,  for  with  the  strength  and 
vigor  that  go  with  health  you  can  "do  things’’ 
and  be  happy. 


There’s  a  way — and 
“There’s  a  Reason ” 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04.  Remit  in  money 
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Advertising  rates,  81.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  aecoini>any  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscriber  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ONE  of  the  most  sensible  letters  from  a  public 
man  that  we  have  seen  was  written  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  to  the  National  Grange  at  its  session 
in  Pittsburgh.  Among  other  things  the  President 
said : 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Grange  has  continued  to  flourish  is  that  it  has  kept  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind  the  thought  of  (he  farm  as  a  home,  and 
is  represented  in  its  membership  by  the  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  home.  It  has  recognized  the  need  of  a 
home  life  and  a  wholesome  rural  life,  and  has 
never  failed  to  present  these  as  things  most  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  At  the  same  time  it.  has  recognized  the  fact 
that  a  satisfactory  home  life  and  rural  life  must  be 
based  upon  reasonable  reward  for  labor  on  the  farm. 

It  is  true  that  the  Grange  has  kept  down  closer 

to  the  plain  farmers  than  most  other  farm  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  has  held  its  strength  remarkably  well,  and 
it  is  probable  that  today  a  fair  referendum  among 
members  of  Subordinate  Granges  would  give  the 
fairest  idea  of  true  farm  sentiment.  The  Grange 
believes  in  country  life,  country  culture  and  country 
control  of  country  activities. 

* 

UITE  a  number  of  our  readers  have  had  trouble 
from  gas  fumes  and  dust  driven  off  from  fac¬ 
tories.  They  were  market  gardeners  or  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  and  the  chemical  wastes  from  factories  injured 
or  ruined  their  crops.  In  California  a  fruit  orchard 
was  nearly  ruined  by  dust  from  a  concrete  factory. 
The  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  pay  damages 
and  to  provide  traps  for  shutting  off  and  holding  the 
dust.  Then  they  found  that  this  dust  contained 
potash.  This  discovery  led  to  a  new  use  of  this 
waste  dust.  It  became  a  valuable  commercial  pro¬ 
duct.  These  factory  wastes  represent  an  unending 
battle  on  the  part  of  gardeners  who  live  near  large 
factories.  They  are  usually  able  to  obtain  dam¬ 
ages.  A  case  recently  tried  in  Pittsburgh  gives  a 
new  line  on  the  matter.  A  nursery  firm  located  near 
a  large  steel  plant  found  that  soot,  ashes  and  fumes 
from  the  factory  chimney  injured  or  ruined  their 
nursery  stock.  They  asked  for  an  injunction  to 
prevent  this  nuisance.  The  court  refused  to  grant 
it.  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  chief  industry  of 
Pittsburgh  depends  on  the  combustion  of  bituminous 
coal.  In  effect  the  court  says  that  other  industries, 
like  farming  or  fruit  growing,  are  of  lesser  import¬ 
ance  than  steel  making,  and  must  give  way  if  in¬ 
jured  by  contact.  The  nurseryman  can  obtain  dam¬ 
ages  for  loss  which  he  can  prove,  and  can  compel 
the  factory  to  use  reasonable  care,  but  evidently  he 
cannot  get  an  injunction  to  compel  a  more  import¬ 
ant  industry  to  stop  operating. 

MANY  of  us  can  remember  the  bitter  controversy 
which  arose  when  the  egg-laying  contests  were 
first  started.  Most  of  the  poultry  papers,  controlled 
by  the  fanciers,  objected  to  these  contests,  although 
they  did  not  make  their  reasons  very  clear.  They 
seemed  to  think  that  as  a  result  of  official  trap- 
nest  records  a  new  type  of  hen  would  be  developed. 
They  said  the  so-called  egg-laying  type  would  be  a 
mongrel  or  a  freak,  since  it  would  not  score  high  in 
the  standard  scale  of  points.  After  12  or  more 
years  of  these  contests  we  may  fairly  ask  what  has 
happened  in  this  respect.  Most  of  the  opposition  to 
the  contests  seems  to  have  died  out,  and  it  seems 
to  be  true  that  two  types  of  most  of  the  birds  have 
been  developed.  The  showroom  still  calls  for  beauty 
and  standard  shape  as  the  first  qualification.  The 
practical  egg  producer  wants  a  beautiful  bird,  but 
in  producing  business-like  layers  he  has  in  mind 
egg-laying  pedigree  and  the  shape  of  the  bird.  When 
flocks  are  culled  to  throw  out  the  drones,  the  culler 
pays  little  attention  to  the  standard  of  excellence. 
The  appearance  of  eye  and  head,  the  shape  of  the 
body  and  the  arrangement  of  the  bones  largely  de¬ 
termine  his  work.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 


two  types  of  most  breeds  are  being  developed — one 
for  the  show  ring,  another  for  practical  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  There  are  some  cases  where  a  200-egg  hen 
will  score  high  by  the  standard,  or  where  a  high- 
scoring  bird  will  make  a  very  high  record,  but  as  a 
rule  we  think  the  types  are  quite  clearly  separated 
in  that  regard.  It  would  help  to  have  the  records  at 
the  egg-laying  contests  overhauled  to  show  whether 
the  best  layers  rank  as  score-card  birds! 

* 

About  10  years  ago,  before  my  adventure  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  I  was  quite  disgusted  by  the  apparent  pessimism 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  as  to  “back-to-landing,”  but 
it  was  my  salvation.  It’s  a  fine  life,  if  you  are  brought 
up  to  it,  but  a  hard  row  to  hoe  for  the  average  city 
man,  especially  after  he  is  35  and  raised  in  the  city. 
And  to  picture  ease  and  riches  to  old  folks,  and  fail¬ 
ures  in  other  lines,  is  a  crime.  I  have  often  wanted  to 
thank  you  and  commend  your  conservative  advice. 

Pennsylvania.  h.  b.  hugo. 

E  sometimes  hear  from  people  who  are  quite 
indignant  because  ’We  refused  to  be  rushed 
into  what  we  know  is  a  false  position  on  this  back- 
to-the-landing  business.  We  have,  personally,  gone 
back-to-the-land  at  three  different  times,  and  we 
think  we  know  all  qjbout  it  from  the  ground  up. 
We  were  nearly  ground  up  twice.  As  a  theory 
there  is  nothing  finer  than  this  idea  that  a  man  can 
study  agriculture  and  then,  with  limited  capital  and 
a  family  untrained  to  country  life,  go  out  and  make 
an  old  farm  yield  a  profit.  It  is  a  fine  theory,  but 
as  a  fact  it  is  a  frost.  We  know  people  who,  after  a 
hard  struggle,  have  made  a  living  and  something 
more,  but  they  are  unusual.  If  a  man  has  sufficient 
capital,  an  interested  and  courageous  family,  and 
is  so  thoroughly  disgusted  with  city  life  that  he  will 
never  again  long  for  it,  this  back-to-the-landing  has 
possibilities,  but  the  truth  is  that  the  country  is  not 
like  a  great  benevolent  mother,  welcoming  the  fail¬ 
ures,  the  discontented  and  the  broken,  and  assuring 
them  living  and  happiness  and  fortune.  On  the 
other  hand,,  you  will  find  the  country  more  like  some 
inhospitable  beast,  compelling  the  stranger  to  fight 
against  frost  and  flood  and  blight  and  insect,  or 
flood  or  drought.  It  takes  a  strong  man  and  a 
strong  woman  to  go  back  to  the  land  successfully. 
They  must  be  pioneers  as  truly  as  our  ancestors 
were  when  they  went  out  into  the  forest  with  ax 
and  wife  and  gun.  We  know  something  of  the  truth 
about  this  business,  and  we  try  to  tell  it. 

* 

THERE  are  many  fine  things  connected  with  the 
business  of  publishing  The  R.  N.-Y.  Probably 
there  is  no  paper  in  the  country  which  has  gathered 
about  it  a  group  of  readers  who  seem  more  like  a 
great  family.  The  best  part  of  it  all  is  the  fact 
that  among  this  great  family  are  hundreds  of  men 
70  years  or  older  who  still  retain  the  spirit  and 
faith  of  youth.  We  have  an  unusual  number  of 
such  people.  They  can  remember  the  Civil  War — 
many  were  in  the  army.  “Father  used  to  take  it,” 
is  what  they  say  of  The  It.  N..-Y.  When  they  made 
homes  of  their  own  the  paper  became  a  household 
fixture,  and  their  children  and  grandchildren  have 
been  brought  up  to  believe  that  they  can  hardly 
keep  house  without  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  tell  how  this  inherited  loyalty  for  the 
paper  has  helped  us.  The  business  advantage  has 
been  and  is  of  immense  value,  and  the  thought  of 
this  confident  faith  which  these  kindly  and  earnest 
people  have  in  the  paper  has  given  us  a  sense  of 
responsibility  which  could  hardly  come  in  any  other 
way.  These  men  and  women  of  70  are  not  old. 
Some  years  ago  Dr.  Wm.  Osier  made  the  laughing 
remark  that  no  initiative  could  be  expected  from 
men  over  40,  and  that  older  men  might  well  be 
chloroformed.  Osier  said  later  that  he  got  more 
reputation  from  that  thoughtless  remark  than  from 
all  he  ever  said  in  earnest,  and  he  was  a  very  wise 
man !  He  explained  that  the  years  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Some  happy  men  are  young  as  long 
as  they  live.  Even  though  the  family  Bible  should 
rate  them  as  100  years  old  they  never  reach  40. 
That  seems  to  be  the  type  of  elderly  men  who  have 
grown  along  with  us  and  with  The  It.  N.-Y.  We 
hope  they  may  be  with  us  for  25  years  to  come — 
“and  never  be  40.” 

* 

OUR  or  five  months  hence  we  shall  have  hurry 
calls  for  information  about  saving  fruit  trees 
that  were  girdled  by  mice.  In  case  of  a  snowy  Win¬ 
ter  there  will  be  great  trouble.  A  good  tree  saved  is 
worth  three  planted.  There  is  much  talk  about  tree 
protection,  mounding  and  other  plans  for  keeping 
the  mice  away.  Whether  you  use  them  or  not,  the 
following  plan  is  worth  while : 

Do  some  pruning,  a  few  cuts  to  a  tree  all  through 
the  orchards,  leaving  the  trimmings  on  the  ground ; 
if  branches  are  thrown  in  little  piles,  all  the  better. 
If  there  is  such  a  snowy  Winter  that  the  little  rodents 


^gfind  it  hard  to  get  food,  they  will  much  prefer  the  ten¬ 
der  top  branches  to  the  bark,  especially  of  large 
trees.  Ordinarily  the  mice  prefer  food  of  their  own 
choosing,  but  sometimes  they  have  to  eat  what  they 
can  get,  just  like  other  poor  folks,  and  to  provide 
something  better  than  what  they  can  otherwise  get  is 
insurance  for  us.  Several  years  ago  I  did  my  prun¬ 
ing  in  the  early  Winter,  and  the  mice — well  I  had 
’em,  and  you  ought  to  see  how  they  skinned  the  trim¬ 
mings  on  the  ground,  especially  when  they  were  in 
piles.  They  must  have  lived  in  those  piles.-  In  the 
Spring  when  there  was  a  great  wailing,  I  had  not  a  bit 
of  damage,  although  several  old  trees  of  my  neighbors 
were  partly  girdled.  F.  K.  j. 

We  have  had  much  the  same  experience.  We 
know  of  one  case  where  the  hired  man  did  some 
pruning  in  early  December  and  left  the  prunings  on 
the  ground.  The  boss  stopped  the  work  and  found 
fault  with  the  hired  man  for  doing  this  early  prun¬ 
ing.  In  the  Spring  the  rest  of  the  trees  were  badly 
girdled,  while  the  prunings  were  skinned  of  bark, 
but  not  a  tree  in  that  part  of  the  orchard  was 
touched.  Poisoned  wheat  is  recommended  as  a  sure 
cure  for  mice,  but  this  often  destroys  the  birds  and 
fowls.  The  pruning  method  costs  little,  but  may 
accomplish  much. 

* 

THE  three  pictures  on  page  1491  show  typical 
fruit  displays  at  the  great  fruit  show.  It  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  illustrate  such  things 
in  plain  black  and  white,  for  the  brilliant  colors  of 
the  fruit  added  greatly  to  the  display.  Many  of 
these  exhibits  showed  genuine  artistic  skill.  The 
colors  were  grouped  beautifully,  and  from  the  dark¬ 
est  McIntosh  to  the  lighter-colored  varieties  every 
shade  except  the  lighter  blue  was  available.  New 
York  people  eat  with  their  eyes — no  doubt  about 
that. 

* 

Neither  you  nor  your  correspondent  “F”  was  fair  to 
the  proposed  bill  on  page  1342  of  your  October  27  issue. 
You  say,  “the  new  law  gives  power  to  close  3,600 
schools  for  one  year.”  The  exact  statement  of  the 
proposed  bill  in  Section  1288,  subdivision  No.  2,  is  as 
follows:  “When  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils 
at  a  school  in  a  school  district  is  eight  or  less,  except 
in  case  where  the  failure  of  attendance  is  caused  by  ex¬ 
treme  weather  conditions,  epidemic,  or  other  unavoid¬ 
able  cause,  the  community  board  may  on  petition  of  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  electors  of  such  district  by 
resolution  adopted  by  two-thirds  of  members  close  such 
a  school  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year.”  This 
you  see  clearly  leaves  the  power  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  board  can  close  schools  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  in  that  district.  Won’t  you  give  me  and  other 
readers  of  your  magazine  an  explanation  of  your  last 
sentence  in  the  editorial,  namely,  “and  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  ways  under  this  law  by  which  consolidation  can 
be  forced  upon  the  people.”  george  a.  works. 

HE  explanation  of  this  is  that  our  correspond¬ 
ent  quoted  from  a  copy  of  the  bill  as  originally 
introduced.  He  did  not  have  a  copy  of  the  amended 
law.  On  page  1373  Mr.  Devendorf  made  this  clear 
as  follows: 

AGAINST  THE  SMALL  SCHOOL.— The  bill  ;<s  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Legislature  contained  two  other  provis¬ 
ions  which  glaringly  discriminated  against  the  small 
school.  When  the  normal  average  daily  attendance  of 
pupils  in  a  school  falls  below  nine  the  community 
board,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  could  close  the  school  for  a 
period  of  one  year  at  a  time.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  was  to  be  granted  authority  to  withhold  pub¬ 
lic  money  on  account  of  schools  which  are  maintained 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  10  by 
the  ratio  which  the  average  daily  attendance  bears  to 
10.  These  two  provisions  were  withdrawn  as  soon  as 
unexpected  publicity  began  to  stir  up  a  tempest. 

The  other  explanation  which  Prof.  Works  asks  for 
is  clearly  stated  in  Mr.  Devendorf’s  article.  No  one 
seems  to  question  the  fact  that  the  original  bill 
aimed  at  consolidation.  We  do  not  see  how  the 
machinery  of  the  bill  could  function  unless  consoli¬ 
dation  was  brought  about  iu  some  way.  These 
things  are  so  evident  that  the  backers  of  the  bill 
would  now  occupy  a  stronger  position  if  they  had 
admitted  that  they  favored  consolidation  and  put 
up  an  open  fight  for  it. 


Brevities 

Blessed  are  the  poets  when  they  get  after  the  dairy 
problem.  Here  is  a  specimen  : 

They  looked  in  butter,  milk  and  cheese, 

The  vitamine  was  there  : 

And  so  they  said,  “Drink  lots  of  milk, 

If  your  health  needs  repair.” 

As  the  season  matures  we  think  more  and  more  of 
Darso  or  seed  sorghum,  which  we  grew  this  year.  It 
does  not  make  a  large  stalk,  and  cannot  compare  with 
corn  as  a  fodder  crop,  but  for  seed  or  grain  production 
ic  is  superior.  We  think  our  Eastern  farmers  ought  to 
try  it. 

Turnips  and  milk.  Experiment  shows  that  feeding 
turnips  an  hour  before  milking  gives  a  milk  badly  “off” 
in  odor  and  flavor.  Feeding  the  turnips  after  milking 
gives  a  normal  milk.  The  same  seems  to  be  true  of  cab¬ 
bage.  Aerating  the  milk,  or  driving  pure  air  through 
it,  will  remove  these  bad  odors. 

Strawberries.  Remember  that  we  do  not  put  mulch 
on  the  strawberry  plant  to  protect  it  from  freezing.  It 
does  not  need  such  protection.  We  want  to  keep  if 
frozen,  for  the  damage  comes  from  alternate  freeze  and 
thaw.  At  each  freeze  the  plant  is  lifted  just  a  little, 
and  at  thaw  the  ground  settles  a  little  away  from  it. 
The  mulch  prevents  this  alternate  lift  and  settle. 
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Th  ere  Is  No  R  ural  ScK  ool  Problem 


[Last  year,  in  its  issue  for  Dee.  23,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
printed  the  following  article  on  the  rural  schools. 
Some  of  our  readers  regard  it  as  the  most  sensible  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  that  they  have  seen,  and  they 
ask  us  to  reprint  it  as  a  part  of  the  present  discussion. 
And  so,  it  is  given  entire.] 

WORKING  INSTITUTION.— Why  all  this  fuss 
and  feathers  over  the  ’’rural  school  problem?” 
There  is  no  “rural  school  problem.”  Of  all  American 
institutions  the  little  red  schoolliouse  has  given  the 
best  account  of  itself.  Neither  is  it  an  outgrown  and 
effete  institution.  It  is  doing  better  work  today  than 
ever  before.  Its  product  will  grade  proportionately 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  primary  school.  Con¬ 
trary  to  common  impression,  small  rural  registration 
means  better  school  work.  Let  me  repeat  this  and 
write  it  large.  It  is  not  well  understood.  The  po¬ 
tential  efficiency  of  the  rural  school  is  inversely  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  number  of  pupils  registered  and, 
attending.  The  rural  school  just  begins  to  find  itself 
at  the  point  where  the  reformers  (?)  and  peda¬ 
gogical  doctors  would  obliterate  it  and  merge  its 
handful  of  pupils  with  the  conglomerate  mass  at¬ 
tending  the  town  school. 

PRACTICAL  KNOWLEDGE.— How  do  I  know 
this?  Because  I  have  spent  several  years  of  my  life 
in  elementary  and  high  school  work,  and  because  for 
six  years  I  had  the  supervision  of  80  rural  schools 
in  one  of  the  commissioned  districts  of  New  York 
State.  As  a  further  qualification  for  discussing  some 
phases  of  this  subject  I  may  incidentally  add  that 
at  present  I  am  paying  taxes  in  four  rural  school 
districts  and  one  high  school  district.  At  the  time  I 
became  commissioner  the  State  superintendent  was 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  no  school  with 
fewer  than  10  pupils  had  a  right  to  exist,  and  I  nat¬ 
urally  became  inoculated  with  the  same  notion.  I 
firmly  intended  to  find  some  way  to  wipe  out  every 
small  school  in  my  district.  I  had  not  gone  very 
far,  however,  when  I  changed  my  mind  most  radi¬ 
cally.  I  might  write  pages  giving  my  reasons  for 
this,  but  let  this  one  instance  suffice.  When  I  was 
asked  to  help  make  up  a  rural  school  exhibit  for  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  I  found  the  best  work  in  my 
10  smallest  schools. 

A  FINE  EXHIBIT. — One  of  these  sent  in  papers 
in  first  and  second-year  English,  first  and  second- 
year  Latin,  botany,  geology,  algebra  and  geometry. 
These  papers  not  only  were  written  like  copper  plate, 
but  they  showed  such  intimate  knowledge  of  subject 
matter  as  is  seldom  attained  by  students  of  these 
branches.  One  of  the  pupils  practically  finished,  her 
high  school  course  in  this  school,  going  down  to  the 
neighboring  high  school  for  her  regents  examina¬ 
tions.  These  results  were  possible,  first,  because  of 
the  splendid  qualifications  of  the  teachers  employed ; 
second,  because  of  the  small  registration  (note  this) 
which  seldom  exceeded  four.  The  sclioolhouse  was 
a  poorly-equipped,  ramshackle  affair,  located  upon  a 
mountain-like  hill,  ,in  a  God-forsaken  locality.  The 
district  had  been  annulled  by  my  predecessor,  but 
the  school  was  being  run  as  a  branch  school  by  the 
consolidated  district. 

WAS  IT  WASTEFUL? — A  wicked  waste  of  money, 
say  the  wise  ones,  to  maintain  so  small  a  school. 
Let  us  see.  The  farmer’s  constant  struggle  is  “to 
make  income  meet  expense,”  and  he  will  always  be 
mightily  interested  in  a  cheaper  way.  Nevertheless 
he  is  doomed  to  disappointment  when  he  investigates 
the  transportation  proposition,  for  he  almost  invari¬ 
ably  finds  that  it  costs  more  for  transport  than  it 
does  to  hire  a  teacher  and  run  his  own  school.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  much  easier  to  secure  a  competent  teacher 
than  it  is  to  find  a  driver  competent  and  willing  to 
care  for  the  health,  safety  and  morals  of  his  charges. 
Besides,  the  school  runs  with  much  less  friction  and 
attention  than  the  bus  line.  One  who  has  ever  paid 
taxes  toward  building  and  maintaining  a  modern 
town  school  will  appreciate  the  irony  of  any  sug¬ 
gestion  that  moving  to  town  would  be  a  good  way 
to  lessen  taxes. 

EXISTING  PROBLEMS. — Now  when  I  said  there 
is  no  rural  school  problem  I  did  not  say  there  are 
no  rural  school  problems.  There  are  many  of  them. 
First,  the  teacher.  A  schoolliouse,  however  well 
equipped,  is  not  a  school,  as  some  seem  to  think.  A 
school  is  a  teacher  and  one  or  more  pupils,  and  the 
school  will  be  good  in  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  teacher.  Why  do  the  best  teachers  refuse  rural 
school  work?  For  three  principal  reasons.  First, 
unsatisfactory  home  life  —  no  suitable  place  for 
preparation  or  relaxation.  This  might  be  remedied 
to  some  extent  by  some  sort  of  teacherage,  but  pre¬ 
ferably  in  connection  with  the  schoolroom.  Second, 
wages  are  too  low  comparatively.  Third,  but  not 


least,  a  too  prevalent  and  mischievous  sentiment 
that  somehow  the  rural  teacher  is  an  inferior  per¬ 
son  doing  inferior  work  in  schools  that  really  have 
no  right  to  exist,  and  so  too  often  the  teacher  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  apology  for  being 
found  in  a  rural  school,  and  if  the  school  was  very 
small  the  apology  was  apt  to  be  abject.  This  senti¬ 
ment  can  and  must  be  changed.  Our  second  prob¬ 
lem  is  supervision.  It  is  one  of  the  incongruities  of 
the  practical  working  of  our  school  system,  that 
schools  pro ,  hied  with  adequate  supervision  usually 
insist  upon  experienced  and  successful  teachers, 
while  the  young  teacher  is  practically  forced  to  gain 
experience  in  the  rural  schools,  with  little  or  no 
supervision. 

RURAL  SUPERINTENDENTS.  —  Those  with 
whom  I  have  come  in  contact  have  usually  been 
earnest,  hard-working  men,  doing  a  wonderful 
amount  of  good  under  serious  handicaps,  but  it  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  for  many  years  the  office  was  a 
political  sop  thrown  to  “heelers”  or  those  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  securing  nominations  to  “higher”  offices.  The 
office  has  also  been  made  something-  of  a  department 
clerkship,  and  it  is  still  burdened  with  much  clerical 
work,  and  faced  with  much  more  that  ought  to  be 
done.  An  adequate  allowance  should  be  made  for 
clerical  assistance  and  the  superintendent  freed  for 
supervisory  work. 

FINANCIAL. — Our  third  problem  is  financial.  Dur¬ 
ing  recent  years  taxes  have  quadrupled  without  cor¬ 
responding  improvements.  Doubtless  a  larger  tax 
unit  (preferably'  the  State)  should  be  established. 
The  problem  of  local  administration  is  not  nearly  so 
serious  as  some  imagine.  There  is  doubtless  room 
for  much  improvement,  but  with  proper  supervision 
we  can  get  along  very  well  as  we  are.  Compared 
with  the  antics  of  some  town  school  boards,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  average  rural  trustee  would  ap¬ 
pear  quite  safe  and  sane. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SCHOOL.— I  am  not  list¬ 
ing  the  rural  course  of  study  as  a  problem,  because 
it  is  reasonably  satisfactory  as  it  stands.  There  is 
no  danger  of  educating  the  boy  away  from  the  farm 
so  long  as  he  can  be  shown  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
prosperity  by  remaining  at  home.  But  so  long  as 
the  present  deplorable  conditions  obtain,  it  would 
be  mighty  poor  schooling  that  did  not  prepare  the 
farm  boy  for  some  other  work.  The  rural  districts 
will  welcome  any  suggestions  or  assistance  for  im¬ 
proving  their  schools,  but  those  interested  should 
bear  in  mind  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  live,  go¬ 
ing  concern,  and  that  we  have  no  idea  of  submerg¬ 
ing  our  schools  in  any  form  of  consolidation  what¬ 
ever.  Consolidation «may  be  necessary  in  wide,  open 
spaces,  in  order  to  provide  available  high  school  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  in  New  York  State  there  is  no  such 
necessity',  since  we  already  have  an  academic  insti¬ 
tution  at  almost  every  crossroads.  If  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  raise  a  rumpus  somewhere  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  system,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  farmers — twenty-one  would  be  too  many — 
investigate  our  city  schools  and  report  on  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  injecting  a  little  red  blood  into  the  student 
body,  and  eliminating,  if  possible,  those  martyrs  who 
come  to  class  with  an  air  of  condescension  which 
plainly  says  to  the  teacher.  “I  care  nothing  about 
your  instruction.  I  am  here  simply  to  help  provide 
a  means  by  which  you  may  gain  a  livelihood.” 
Something  has  already  been  done  along  this  line. 
Some  years  ago  Supt.  Kennedy  inaugurated  what  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  Batavia  system.  It  consisted  es¬ 
sentially  of  placing  a  second  teacher  in  an  over¬ 
crowded  room,  whose  work  should  be  to  render  per¬ 
sonal  assistance,  especially  to  the  duller  pupils,  leav¬ 
ing  the  first  teacher  wholly  free  to  conduct  recita¬ 
tions.  The  “system”  gave  a  splendid  account  of 
itself  and  received  world-wide  attention.  But,  with¬ 
out  realizing  it,  Kennedy  had  simply  introduced  a 
bit  of  that  personal  touch  and  helpful  sympathy 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  rural  school  work. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  sylvanus  a.  peavy. 


Consolidated  School  and  Taxation 

OES  school  consolidation  increase  taxes?  That 
question  is  being  fiercely  debated  on  all  sides. 
Some  of  the  promoters  of  the  new  school  bill  claim 
that  consolidation  will  not  increase  taxes  to  any 
considerable  extent,  but  they  do  not  present  con¬ 
vincing  figures.  We  have  written  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  in  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  other  Western  States  where 
this  system  has  been  developed.  Every  report  shows 
increased  taxation.  In  fact;  no  one  could  expect 


any  other  result.  The  following  brief  statement  is 
typical  of  hundreds  received  here: 

We  pay  tax  on  SO  acres  which  was  included  in  the 
Springville  consolidated  school  two  years  ago,  Brown 
township.  The  levy  for  school  purposes  before  con¬ 
solidation  was:  1020.  13.7  mills;  after  consolidation, 
1921,  54.5  mills;  1922,  54.8  mills.  We  also  pay  tax  on 
land  in  Marion  township  which  is  not  in  the  consoli¬ 
dated  school  district.  The  levy  on  this  for  school  pur¬ 
poses  was :  1920,  13.7  mills ;  1921,  16.5  mills ;  1922, 
16.5  mills. 

This  land  is  divided  only  by  the  public  highway  so 
the  valuation  is  practically  the  same. 

■Springville,  Iowa.  l.  b.  Stanley. 

Of  course  the  question  goes  deeper  than  a  mere 
statement  of  increased  expenses.  Does  the  invest¬ 
ment  pay?  No  one  can  expect  to  develop  a  business 
of  any  sort  without  putting  capital  into  it.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  a  system 
of  consolidated  schools  will  increase  expenses.  Is 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it  great  enough  to 
make  it  a  wise  investment?  Our  reports  from  Ohio 
and  Iowa  show  a  wide  difference  of  opinion.  It  is 
not  all  one  way,  as  some  of  the  educators  would 
have  us  believe.  We  certainly  have  some  reports 
from  farmers  who  say  that  the  closing  of  the  local 
school  has  resulted  in  little  short  of  a  calamity. 
The  more  we  investigate  those  western  conditions 
the  more  convinced  we  become  that  the  radical 
changes  in  the  proposed  school  law  should  be  tried 
out  in  several  communities  or  counties  before  they 
are  forced  upon  the  entire  State. 


Unpaid  Taxes  in  New  York  State 

HERE  have  been  many  conflicting  statements 
about  the  non-payment  of  taxes  in  the  rural 
counties  of  New  York.  It  has  been  reported  repeat¬ 
edly  that  many  farmers  have  been  unable  to  meet 
their  taxes,  or  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  bor¬ 
row  money  with  which  to  pay  them.  Investigation 
shows  that  the  reports  regarding  non-payment  are 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  following  are  sample  re¬ 
ports  from  tax  collectors  of  rural  counties : 

The  amount  of  taxes  returned  to  this  office  by  the 
several  tax  collectors  of  Genesee  County  for  the  year 
1923  aggregated  about  one-half  of  the  amount  returned 
the  previous  year.  I  am  now  advertising  for  sale  for 
unpaid  taxes  11  pieces  of  property,  which  covers  the 
total  unpaid  State,  county  and  town  tax  in  the  county. 
Some  of  these  will  be  paid  before  the  date  of  sale.  The 
returned  unpaid  school  tax  in  the  county  is  to  the 
amount  of  $08.77  on  eight  pieces  of  property.  This 
should  not  be  considered  as  an  abnormal  condition  as 
far  as  the  county  is  concerned.  fred’k  w.  decker, 

Genesee  County  Treasurer. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that  the  tax  matters  in 
this  county  have  been  very  satisfactory.  There  was 
only  approximately  $5,234.37  returned  by  the  collectors 
as  unpaid,  and  of  this  amount  all  but  $121.21  was  col¬ 
lected  by  this  office  during  the  Summer,  and  on  October 
26  we  sold  six  small  parcels  and  collected  the  balance 
mentioned  above.  On  school  taxes  we  had  a  good  many 
returns,  but  have  been  successful  in  collecting  every¬ 
one,  so  that  we  have  no  taxes  to  reassess  against  the 
property  in  this  county. 

Of  course  you  understand  that  it  has  been  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  many  of  the  farmers  in  the  county  to  pay  their 
taxes  when  due,  and  no  doubt  they  borrowed  to  some 
extent  in  anticipation  of  better  returns  from  their  farms 
to  take  care  of  the  matter  later  on,  but  as  outlined 
above,  I  would  say  that,  generally  speaking,  things  in 
this  county  are  in  very  good  condition.  Our  records  in 
this  office  show  that  there  are  no  taxes  due  from  any 
individual  or  anyone  for  the  year  1922  or  any  year  pre¬ 
vious.  Last  year  all  but  seven  taxes  returned  to  this 
office  were  collected,  and  these  were  re-assessed  and 
paid  this  year.  iiomer  e.  snyder, 

Ontario  County  Treasurer. 

For  the  taxes  accruing  and  due  in  December,  1922,  a 
larger  proportion  were  returned  unpaid  to  this  office  at 
the  expiration  of  the  warrants  of  the  collectors  than  in 
previous  years.  We  think,  however,  that  this  was  quite 
largely  due  to  general  conditions,  and  in  two  towns  that 
we  have  in  mind,  through  the  carelessness  and  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  collectors,  who  were  not  very  competent, 
and  were  willing  to  swear  that  they  could  not  find  any¬ 
thing  on  which  to  levy  to  enforce  collection.  We  do  not 
think  there  is  as  great  a  proportion  of  school  taxes  re¬ 
turned  in  Chenango  County  as  there  is  for  the  Stare 
and  county  tax,  and  we  do  not  see  anything  especially 
startling  in  Chenango  County  regarding  the  matter  of 
unpaid  taxes.  Of  course,  there  are  always  more  or  less 
people  who  will  wait  till  the  last  minute,  spending  their 
money  for  other  things,  and  making  no  provision  what¬ 
ever  for  their  taxes  until  they  are  forced  to  do  so. 

*  EARL  W.  CAMP. 

Chenango  County  Treasurer. 

As  far  as  the  town,  county  and  State  taxes  are  con¬ 
cerned,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  towns,  the 
taxes  of  the  farmers  have  been  very  well  cleaned  up. 
We  are  not  so  well  informed  on  the  school  taxes,  as  we 
do  not  settle  with  the  school  tax  collectors,  and  many 
taxes  might  be  delinquent  that  we  know  nothing  about. 
We  are  unable  to  give  you  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
proportion  of  the  farmers  who  are  delinquent  in  their 
taxes  in  this  county.  T.  R.  melrose, 

St.  Lawrence  County  Deputy  Treasurer. 

Referring  to  your  letter  in  regard  to  taxes  for  Cayuga 
County,  I  beg  to  advise  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  increase  in  the  returned  taxes  in  this  county,  as  our 
sales,  etc.,  remain  about  as  usual. 

MAURICE  D.  RICHARDS, 

Cayuga  County  Treasurer. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Spirit  of  Christmas 

There’s  a  carpet  of  snow  on  the  hillside, 
A  jingle  of  bells  on  the  air. 

There’s  a  cheery  “God  rest  you,  good 
neighbor,” 

^  A  feeling  of  joy — everywhere. 

There’s  a  shower  of  sparks  up  the  chim¬ 
ney, 

A  stocking  or  two  on  its  shelf. 

And  a  feeling  that  somewhere  about  you 
Is  hiding  a  good-natured  elf. 

Or  maybe  you  live  in  the  present, 

Where  every  day’s  crowded  with  strife ; 
You’re  adrift  in  some  far-away  city, 

^  Alone,  without  children  or  wife. 

You’re  poor,  or  you’re  lonely  or  beaten ; 

You  stand  like  a  stranger — apart. 

But  cheer  up  !  Remember  that  Christmas 
Is  yours  if  you’ve  Christ  in  your  heart. 

— ‘George  Mitchell,  in  Judge. 

* 

We  have  been  interested  in  the  annual 
Red  Cross  roll  call,  which  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  very  businesslike  way.  One 
point  brought  out  during  the  progress  of 
this  work  has  been  interesting,  though 
not  edifying.  Women  volunteers  were 
called  upon  to  conduct  the  house-to-house 
canvass,  and  the  managers,  in  one  subur¬ 
ban  town  of  note,  stated  emphatically 
that  they  wanted  older  women  for  this 
work  ;  they  did  not  want  young  girls  or 
the  younger  women.  They  said  that  the 
young  women  will  not  assume  any  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  are  not  to  be  depended 
on  where  system  and  thoroughness  are 
necessai*y.  In  previous  years  such  work¬ 
ers  had  caused  much  dissatisfaction.  This 
seems  rather  a  serious  arraignment,  both 
of  home  training  and  of  our  modern  edu¬ 
cational  system.  We  think,  however,  that 
reactions  from  old-fashioned  ideals  have 
made  this  attitude  quite  prevalent,  not 
merely  among  the  young  people  of  the 
“idle  rich”  class,  but  also  among  those 
who  must  look  forward  to  working  for 
their  living.  It  does  not  seem  to  promise 
a  helpful  generation  to  come,  but  life  has 
the  power  of  enforcing  responsibility, 
even  in  the  case  of  those  who  would 
shirk  it. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  has  a  theory  that 
hatred  reacts  physically  upon  the  person 
who  nourishes  it,  and  in  time  causes  ma¬ 
lignant  growths  and  other  serious  bodily 
disorders.  Without  offering  an  opinion 
as  to  this  theory,  we  all  know  that  love 
and  happiness  produce  bright  faces  and 
buoyant  steps,  and  that  no  one  ever  cured 
his  dyspepsia  by  a  course  of  gloom.  How 
much  well-being  ought  to  be  produced  by 
the  cheerful  Christmas  spirit ! 


Gunny-sack  Shopping  Bags 

I  must  tell  you  of  three  Christmas 
gifts  which  I  have  just  finished.  I  found 
some  extra  nice  gunny  sacks  which  I  put 
away  to  be  used  in  an  emergency,  and 
while  waiting  for  a  street  car  in  the  city 
the  other  day  I  saw  a  novel  shopping  bag, 
one  which  can  be  made  by  any  farmer’s 
wife  in  no  time.  This  bag  was  made  of 
gunny  sacking;  when  completed,  meas¬ 
ured  12x15  in.,  with  handles  of  the  same, 
stitched  several  times.  Then  a  design 
was  worked  on  it  in  bright  colored  yarns, 
and  it  is  complete.  I  used  odds  and  ends 
of  yarn  (wroolen)  ;  used  cross-stitch  de¬ 
sign  on  one,  a  raised  design  on  another, 
and  just  plain  running  stitch  and  initial 
on  the  third,  and  not  one  penny’s  worth 
of  outlay,  besides  being  both  useful  and 
pretty.  b.  s.  v. 


Winter  in  the  Country 

Our  reasons  for  dreading  the  coming 
Winter  are  brought  forcibly  to  mind  dur¬ 
ing  damp,  foggy,  Fall  days.  Nature  looks 
so  cold  and  dreary  that  we  find  ourselves 
thinking  only  of  Winter  in  connection 
with  pneumonia,  grippe,  chapped  hands, 
cold  feet,  blizzards,  impassable  roads,  and 
the  endless  stoking  of  stoves  and  furnaces 
As  the  climate  of  New  York  State  will 
probably  continue  to  be  just  what  it  has 
been  for  centuries,  and  as  comparatively 
few  of  us  can  join  the  caravans  that  are 
daily  leaving  for  Florida  and  California, 
‘let  us  count  our  blessings  and  try  to  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  Winter  sea¬ 
son. 

When  we  begin  to  feel  sorry  for  our¬ 
selves  the  surest  cure  is  to  find  someone 
who  is  worse  off  than  we  are.  and  try  to 
do  something  to  help  them.  This  is  easy 
to  do  in  any  neighborhood,  but  as  it  is 
human  nature  to  be  more  interested  in 
charitable  work  that  is  far  away,  I 
should  advise  those  who  are  dreading  the 
isolation  and  cold  of  a  Winter  on  the 
New  lrork  hill  farms  to  read  some  of  Dr. 
Wilfred  T.  Grenfell’s  books  on  the  life 
of  the  people  of  Dabrador,  and  help  him 
in  his  work  in  any  way  they  can.  They 
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will  then  consider  their  own  lot  quite 
comfortable  and  pleasant  in  comparison. 

As  for  the  question  of  health  in  Win¬ 
ter,  statistics  show  that  the  cold  weather 
acts  as  a  tonic  and  bracer,  and  that  peo¬ 
ple  who  live-  in  a  climate  that  is  alter¬ 
nately  hot  and  cold  live  longer  than  those 
in  a  climate  that  is.  hot  all  the  time. 
Nearly  everyone  gains  in  weight  in  Win¬ 
ter,  children  grow  faster  in  Winter  than 
Summer,  and  in  the  cure  of  tuberculosis 
it  is  said  that  one  Winter  is  equal  to  two 
Summers.  Now  that  everyone  eats  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruit  in  Winter,  and  sleep 
with  their  windows  open,  they  no  longer 
have  to  be  dosed  with  sulphur  and  mo¬ 
lasses  as  they  did  in  our  grandmother's 
day.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  we  do  have 
epidemics  of  cold  and  grippe  and  occa¬ 
sionally  pneumonia.  With  proper  cloth¬ 
ing  and  reasonable  care  a  child  seldom 
gets  a  cold  from  exposure,  but  they  do 
take  colds  from  other  people,  even  when 
in  the  best  of  health  and  condition.  How 
to  remedy  this  is  a  serious  question.  In 
the  first  place,  everyone  should  be  made 
to  realize  the  seriousness  of  colds,  and 
treat  them  as  they  are,  a  serious  and  con¬ 
tagious  disease,  and  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  keep  from  spreading  them. 
Where  is  there  a  better  place  to  begin 
such  a  campaign  than  in  our  own  little 
country  schools?  Every  child  or  teacher 
should  remain  awrny  from  school  for  the 
first  three  days  that  they  are  suffering 
with  a  cold.  This  would  usually  mean 
that  their  own  cold  would  be  cured  and 
every  other  child  in  the  school,  and  conse¬ 
quently  their  families,  would  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  it.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  is 
a  strong  point  against  the  consolidation 
of  schools  for  young  children ;  it  increases 
the  chances  of  their  getting  colds,  grippe 
and  children’s  diseases. 

In  the  Winter  there  is  no  gardening  to 
do,  no  canning,  no  flies  to  kill,  no  extra 
men  to  board,  so  we  should  be  able  to  de¬ 
vote  more  time  to  our  children,  to  read 
to  them,  to  encourage  them  in  their 
school  work,  to  teach  them  a  little  astron¬ 
omy,  music,  sewing  or  carpenter  work.  I 
believe  that  our  own  little  gii’ls  will  re¬ 
member  the  hours  between  supper  and 
bedtime  as  the  happiest  time  of  their 
childhood,  for  mother  always  stacked  up 
the  supper  dishes  (I  can  see  many  careful 
housewives  shaking  their  heads  in  dis¬ 
may)  and  played  games  with  Daddy  and 
them  until  bedtime.  Of  course  it  would 
have  been  fine  for  all  to  help  do  the 
dishes  together,  but  the  time  between  sup¬ 
per  and  bedtime  at  7  :30  is  all  too  short, 
and  games  or  bedtime  story  and  prayers 
are  much  more  important  than  dishes; 
besides,  the  little  gilds  helped  mother  do 


them  in  the  morning  while  Daddy  cared 
for  the  stock  at  the  barn.  And  do  not  be 
afraid  to  join  your  children  in  skating, 
coasting  and  skiing.  A  friend  whose 
children  adore  her  always  tries  every¬ 
thing  they  do  at  least  once,  and  although 
she  is  growing  stout  with  the  years,  and 
gets  a  bit  out  of  breath,  she  is  known  as 
a  good  sport  by  all  the  children  in  the 
neighborhood. 

If  your  are  lonely,  find  something  out¬ 
side  of  your  routine  work  to  do  at  once. 
Have  a  hobby,  and  change  it  often  enough 
to  make  it  interesting ;  it  doesn’t  matter 
much  whether  it  is  music  or  French  or 
braiding  rag  rugs  or  knitting  sweaters, 
if  you  enjoy  doing  it.  The  youngest- 
looking  middle-aged  woman  I  know  has 
had  a  new  hobby  every  year  since  I  can 
remember.  As  a  child  I  bravely  followed 
her  through  bicycle  riding  in  appropriate 
costume  (my  bicycle  consisted  of  a  vivid 
imagination  and  two  barrel  hoops  nailed 
to  a  narrow  board),  then  came  stamp 
collecting,  butterfly  collecting,  horseback 
riding,  watereolor  painting,  oil  painting, 
china  painting  and  interior  decoration. 
She  is  still  following  more  up-to-date 
hobbies,  but  when  I  became  a  farmer’s 
wife  I  no  longer  tried  to  keep  up  with 
her,  so  have  grown  gray-haired  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  she.  who  is  many  years  my 
senior,  looks  as  young  as  she  did  25  years 
ago. 

Plants  are  a  hobby  with  many  country 
women ;  they  are  carefully  looked  over 
every  day  and  tucked  in  at  night  when  it 
is  very  cold.  Everyone,  whether  they  are 
successful  with  plants  or  not,  should  have 
several  bowls  of  Narcissus,  daffodils  and 
hyacinths  to  force  at  different  intervals 
during  the  Winter,  and  do  not  neglect  lo 
gather  some  bittersweet  vines  to  help 
make  the  living  room  cheerful.  We  have 
found  that  the  little  blue  Ilepatiea  flow¬ 
ers  are  a  joy  when  blooming  in  a  low 
bowl  on  the  dining  room  table  in  early 
Spring.  This  year  we  took  some  up  in 
the  Fall  and  will  see  if  they  can  be  made 
to  bloom  as  early  as  January  or  Febru¬ 
ary 

For  the  woman  who  delights  in  needle¬ 
work  there  are  many  .beautiful  things  to 
be  made  for  her  friends,  home  and  her¬ 
self,  and  even  those  who  do  not  like  to 
sew  become  fascinated  with  the  simple 
designs  that  are  so  effective  and  yet  take 
so  little  time  to  make.  It  is  well  to  plan 
to  replenish  the  supply  of  towels,  linens 
and  bedding  every  Winter,  and  there  is 
always  some  room  that  needs  new  cur¬ 
tains  or  cushions. 

There  are  many  beauties  of  nature  to 
be  enjoyed  in  the  Winter  season,  if  only 
our  hearts  and  eyes  are  open  to  receive 
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them.  The  early  twilights,  the  purple 
hills  at  sunset,  the  violet  glow  next  to  the 
horizon  that  we  never  see  in  Summer,  the 
frosty  moonlight  that  makes  the  whole 
countryside  look  like  a  sparkling  Christ¬ 
mas  card,  the  sunlight  on  the  bare,  glis¬ 
tening  branches  of  the  trees,  and  the 
purity  of  the  snow.  Anf  if  the  days  are 
dark  and  gloomy  outside  it  should  onlv 
fill  one  with  a  spirit  of  thankfulness  for 
a  warm,  cozy  fire,  a  well-filled  storeroom 
of  fruit,  vegetables  and  meat,  and  time 
and  opportunity  to  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  one’s  family,  for  the  pace 
is  all  too  fast  these  days,  even  in  the 
country,  to  encourage  comradeship  in  rhe 
family.  To  me  this  very  feeling  of  isola¬ 
tion  from  the  world  is  a  joy  if  it  does 
not  last  too  long,  for  it  is  an  adventure  to 
be  cast  on  one’s  own  resources  for  enter¬ 
tainment.  and  if  these  resources  consist 
only  of  a  small  library  and  an  old  square 
piano,  the  adventure  may  be  made  just  as 
enjoyable  as  though  they  consisted  of  an 
electric  victrola  and  a  good  radio  outfit, 
for  we  may  be  studying  on  ways  and 
means  to  make  enough  profit  from  the 
next  year’s  crop  to  obtain  the  latter, 
while  we  are  enjoying  the  former.  When 
the  wind  is  blowing  a  gale  and  the  roads 
are  filled  with  snow  is  the  very  best  time 
to  read  the  magazines  for  which  there 
was  no  time  in  the  Summer,  and  to  read 
aloud  from  the  old  favorites  in  the  li¬ 
brary.  and  if  the  crops  did  not  bring 
enough  to  warrant  buying  the  latest  best¬ 
selling  novels  I  am  wondering  if  one  is 
missing  much. 

When  the  weather  makes  it  possible  do 
not  forget  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
neighbors.  You  will  find  many  worth¬ 
while  people  among  them.  It  is  seldom 
that  one  may  not  call  on  their  nearest 
neighbors  if  they  are  content  to  go  with 
horses  and  a  big  sleigh.  In  many  coun¬ 
try  communities  the  Neighborhood  Clubs 
are  doing  much  to  promote  friendliness 
among  people  who  hitherto  had  not  seen 
each  other  except  at  funerals.  The  entire 
family  are  members  and  meet  once  a 
fortnight  at  each  other’s  homes,  all  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  supper  and  entertain¬ 
ment. 

A  discussion  of  the  joys  of  Winter 
would  not  be  complete  without  mention¬ 
ing  the  birds.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  induce  them  to  come  to  a  shelf  outside 
the  living  room  window  for  nuts  and  suet. 
The  downy  woodpeckers,  nuthatches  and 
chickadees  are  always  present,  and  there 
is  always  the  hope  that  some  really  rare 
bird  may  come.  The  chickadees  are  ab¬ 
solutely  fearless,  and  interesting  snap¬ 
shots  may  be  taken  of  the  children  feed¬ 
ing  them.  Dr.  Allen  of  Cornell  Univer- 


e  trade-mark 
Grandfather  knew— 

HE  knew!  When  grandfather  bought  cloth¬ 
ing,  shoes,  or  rubber  footwear  for  the  fam¬ 
ily  he  demanded  full  value  for  every  penny 
he  invested.  He  worked  hard  for  his  dollar  and 
he  made  it  work  hard  for  him,  in  return. 

Three  generations  ago,  even  as  today,  the  Good¬ 
year  "Gold  Seal”  was  a  guide  for  careful  buyers. 
Grandfather  knew  that  this  label  spelled  "extra¬ 
quality”  —  quality  that  has  never  been  changed. 

He  always  insisted  on  getting  "Gold  Seal”  rub¬ 
bers,  boots,  and  overshoes,  because  he  knew  that 
only  in  this  way  could  he  be  sure  of  long  wear, 
perfect  fit,  and  real  foot-comfort. 

Respect  grandfather’s  judgment.  Be  guided  by 
the  name  that  guided  him.  Ask  for  "Gold  Seal” 
rubber  footwear  by  name  —  and  insist  on  getting 
what  you  ask  for. 

Our  nearest  office  will  take  pleasure  in  acquaint¬ 
ing  you  with  the  “QoldSeal"  dealer  in  your  town. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  787-9  Broadway,  New  York 

Milwaukee,  Wi3.,  J80-1  E.  Water  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1103  Washington  Ave; 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  371-7  Sibley  St.  Portland,  Ore.,  61-7  Fonrth  St. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  807  Baltimore  Ave.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  539  Mission  St. 

GOLD  SEAL 

[GOODYEAR] 

BOOTS— RUBBERS— OVERSHOES 
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sity  always  has  some  new  ones  to  show 
Farmers’  Week  visitors. 

Probably  all  of  us  have  many  individ¬ 
ual  joys  and  pleasures  to  look  forward  to 
if  we  will  only  bring  them  to  mind,  so 
let  us  try  to  think  of  the  present  Winter 
as  a  season  to  enjoy  instead  of  dread,  and 
we  will  find  that  the  months  will  pass  all 
too  quickly,  and  that  Springtime,  bring¬ 
ing  housecleaning  and  gardening,  will 
come  before  we  are  ready  for  it. 

A  FARM  WOMAN. 


Keeping  Sausage  and  Ham 

I  have  never  seen  among  your  many 
recipes  one  for  preserving  sausage  so  it 
will  keep  through  the  Summer,  and  as 
my  method  was  such  a  find  for  me  I  hope 
someone  may  enjoy  it  as  I  have. 

Prepare  meat  and  mix  ingredients  ac¬ 
cording  to  usual  method,  but  instead  of 
putting  the  sausage  into  sacks  or  lard, 
put  into  cans,  such  as  coffee  cans  (I  have 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


•  Sizes  32  to  46  in.- 

2  0  2  0.  Children’s  breast.  Size  40  re- 
one  -  piece  pajamas,  quires  4%  yds.  44- 
With  drop  seat  and  in.  material.  25 
kimono  sleeves,  with  cents. 

,or  without  exten¬ 
sions.  Sizes  2  to  10 
years.  Size  6  years 
requires  2%  yds.  36- 
in.  material.  20 
cents. 


2005.  ladies’ 
apron  dress,  with 
round  or  square  neck 
and  kimono  sleeves 

2021.  One  -  piece  with  seams  on  the 
dress  for  large  worn-  shoulders.  Sizes  36, 
en,  with  or  without  40,  44  and  48  in. 

front  panel  and  col-  bust.  Size  40  (suit- 
lar,  and  with  long  able  for  38  and  40) 

or  short  sleeves,  requires  3%  yds.  36 

Sizes  44  to  50  in.  to  40-in.  material, 

bust.  Size  46  requires  Embroidered  with 

4%  yds.  40-in.,  or  Transfer  No.  11017. 
3%  yds.  54-in.  ma-  Dress,  25  cents; 

terial.  25  cents.  transfer,  25  cents. 

I'lustrated  Catalog  of  Fashions  and  Em¬ 
broidery  Designs,  15  cents. 


used  molasses  cans ;  cut  off  the  tops  and 
turning  edges  down),  filling  to  one  inch 
from  top.  Then  put  them  into  the  oven 
to  bake  till  they  boil  in  their  fat  for  20 
minutes.  Cool,  taking  care  to  keep  meat 
below  fat.  It  takes  only  a  little  time  be¬ 
fore  it  will  stick  in  the  cool  fat  at  the 
bottom ;  then  that  on  top  seals  it  all. 
Then  cover  with  a  thick  covering  of  par¬ 
affin.  I  have  used  sausage  10  months 
after  preparing  it  in  this  way,  as  our 
pork  is  killed  in  December.  There  is  no 
need  to  eat  an  excess  in  Winter,  when  a 
little  work  makes  it  possible  to  control 
the  supply  into  Summer. 

I  also  sew  ham  in  burlap  after  wrap¬ 
ping  in  cloth,  then  paper,  and  keep  in  a 
barrel  of  ashes.  I  have  one  ham  lx/2 
years  old.  When  ready  to  use  the  ham, 
soak  in  water  for  three  or  four  days ;  it 
will  clean  nicely  and  the  meat  is  as  sweet 
as  a  freshly  smoked  ham.  N.  A.  C. 


Good  Homemade  Baking  Powder 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  United 
States  Government  analyzed  the  baking 
pow’ders  then  on  the  market  for  domestic 
use,  explained  their  good  and  bad  qual¬ 
ities,  and  in  a  pamphlet  for  general  dis¬ 
tribution  recommended  the  following 
recipe  for  a  baking  powder  to  be  made  at 
home,  from  safe  ingredients,  and  at  a 
moderate  cost : 

Cream  of  tartar,  1  lb.  ;  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  %  lb. ;  cornstarch,  y2  lb.  This 
mixture  has  been  used  in  our  family  for  a 
number  of  years  with  good  results.  The 
cost  at  retail  at  present  prices  is  40  cents 
for  the  resulting  2  lbs.  The  ingredients 
are  easily  mixed  by  placing  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  each  in  the  flour  sifter  until  it  is 
filled  and  sifting  the  contents  a  number 
of  times.  The  important  thing  is  to  mix 
thoroughly  and  keep  the  mixture  in  a 
tight  container,  jar  or  can.  N.  B. 


Uses  for  Grain  Sacks 

I  find  in  your  issue  of  Nov.  2  this  ques¬ 
tion  :  Can  grain  bags  be  made  into  mats 
or  rugs?  I  find  by  washing  the  bags, 
cutting  lengthwise  into  2-in.  strips  and 
braiding,  same  as  any  rag  rug.  they  make 
very  satisfactory  doormats. 

MRS.  C.  R.  W. 

A  reader  asks,  on  page  1374,  about  the 
use  of  grain  sacks  for  rugs.  I  suppose 
she  meant  the  common  gunny  sack  or 
burlap  sack.  A  few  years  ago  my  sister 
made  a  very  attractive  rug  from  them. 
She  ripped  them  open,  washed  thoroughly 
and  left  the  natural  color.  One  sack 
was  used  as  a  foundation — the  length  and 
width  of  the  ripped  sack.  Strips  3  or  4 
in.  wide  and  the  length  of  the  foundation 
were  cut  from  other  sacks.  These  strips 
were  fringed  about  1  in.  deep  on  both 
sides.  These  were  folded  lengthwise  in 
exact  center,  and  with  very  heavy  thread 
or  twine  a  length  of  fringe  was  sewn  to 
edge  of  foundation.  Then  length  after 
length  of  fringe  was  added,  as  closely  to¬ 
gether  as  possible,  till  whole  foundation 
was  covered.  The  fringe  should  be  sewn 
in  the  center  crease.  The  result  is  a 
soft,  good-looking  rug,  with  about  1  in. 
nap  or  pile.  They  are  certainly  warm 
and  furry  to  step  upon  out  of  bed  on 
frosty  mornings.  Also,  if  a  heavy  rug  is 
not  desired,  they  may  be  ripped  open 
and  washed  ;  also  dyed  if  a  different  color 
is  wanted.  Then  ravel  out  to  form  a 
fringe  on  edges.  Worsted  yarns  or  car¬ 
pet  warp  may  be  use  to  cross-stitch,  or 
otherwise  work  design.  Threads  may  be 
drawn  in  any  desired  design,  and  the 
yarn  woven  in  place  of  thread.  d.  s. 

Cut  your  sacks  in  strips ;  I  prefer 
about  6  in.  or  less ;  it  depends  upon  how 
you  like  it  best.  Fringe  the  strip  on  both 
sides,  then  fold  and  sew  across  the  un¬ 
fringed  so  as  to  have  the  two  fringes  side 
by  side.  Take  a  heavy  cloth,  duck  or  bur¬ 
lap,  and  sew  this  strip  on,  then  another 
strip  as  close  to  the  last  one  as  desired ; 
the  closer  it  is  the  thicker  the  pile.  Then 
another,  till  your  rug  is  as  large  as  de¬ 
sired.  Dye  brown  or  green.  This  makes 
beautiful  and  serviceable  rugs.  We  pre¬ 
fer  strip  6  in.  wide  and  fringed  on  both 
sides  about  2  in.,  so- there  will  be  2  in.  in 
center  to  fold  evenly,  and  make  it  easier 
to  stitch  to  the  ground  piece.  If  the 
strips  are  dyed  in  sack  before  cut  they 
can  be  two  colors,  if  preferred,  or  borders 
on  the  ends.  MRS.  M.  D. 

On  page  1374  it  is  asked  if  grain  bags 
can  be  made  into  rugs.  Yes,  they  can. 
My  neighbor  has  a  loom,  and  takes  the 
burlap  grain  sacks  from  a  duck  ranch 
and  has  good-looking,  very  durable  mats. 
I  get  them  from  him  and  am  well  pleased. 
I  think  there  is  no  better  way  to  use  the 
sacks.  d.  v. 

About  those  empty  grain  bags  (page 
1374).  Wash  them,  take  a  clean  barrel 
hoop,  bind  the  edge  of  the  bag  firmly  on 
the  hoop,  fasten  on  some  rope  handles, 
and  you  will  have  something  better  than 
a  bag  or  barrel,  to  keep  “carpet  rags,” 
bedding,  etc.,  in,  up  attic.  They  will  hold 
a  lot,  and  can  be  hung  out  of  the  way,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  floor  space.  Cut  off  to 
make  them  shallower  and  treated  the 
same  way,  they  make  handy  “bushel  bas¬ 
kets”  for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  This  is 
one  use  for  them.  M.  E.  B. 

A  neighbor  made  lovely  braided  mats 
out  of  burlap  wrappings,  which  is  the 
same  material  as  gunny  sacks.  After 
washing  thoroughly  she  cut  it  into  wide 
strips,  about  5  in.  wide.  She  turned  the 
raw  edges  inside  and  ironed  the  strips, 
then  she  braided  them.  One  mat  had  a 
border  of  light  blue  flannel  or  flannelette, 
the  other  a  pink  one  set  in.  They  were 
very  attractive  and  I  decided  I  would 
make  some  from  our  grain  sacks  as  soon 
as  I  had  spare  time.  Just  now  I  am 
using  the  dry  mash  bags  which  have  had 
the  printing  washed  off,  to  make  baby’s 
bibs,  aprons  and  child’s  tablecloths,  with 
figures  outlined  in  red.  The  mash  bags 
are  unbleached  factory.  M.  E.  s. 
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Ki"G..£°LE 

VITAPAKT  SHELLED,  ASSORTED 

SALTED  NUTS 

“Where  did  you  purchase  such  Delicious  Salted 
Nuts,”  said  Mrs.  Brown  i 

A  common  inquiry  when  KING  COLE  VITAPAKT 
assorted,  shelled  nutsjire  served.  Try  them  at  your  next 
bridge  luncheon  or  special  dinner  ;  they  will  grace  any 
festive  board.  KING  COLE  VITAPAKT  assorted,  shelled 
nuts  are  packed  under  a  vacuum  process  which  retains 
their  original  ilavor.  Nuts  are  Nature’s  food.  Healthful, 
appetizing  andplease  all  tastes.  KING  COLE  VITAPAKT 
Nuts  are  packed  by  a  firm  with  over  40  years’  good 
reputation  behind  it.  Order  a  can  now. 

Salted  Almonds— Assorted  Salted  Nuts 
I’rlce  of  either— $1.00  per  can 

Send  remittance  with  order  or  parcel  post  collect.  Sold 
with  a  money-back  guarantee  if  purchaser  is  not  satisfied. 


EDWIN  SMITHSON  COMPANY,  INC. 

Flne^Food  Products  48  Laight  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


Real  Gift  for  Children 

PENCIL  SET  WITH  CHILD’S  OWN  NAME 


SCHOOL  SET  consists  of  a  Genuir 

rMnu  'Sve<u3i!,n  Leather  Case  of  five  pencils  wit 
Childs  Pull  Name  engraved  In  12kt.  Real 
Gold  Letters  on  Leather  Case  and  Pencils.  DD 
Pencils  without  Case — Full  Name  engraved,  75c  do; 

We  Pay  Postage — Send  Money  Order  or  Stamps 
CHAS.  E.  RITTER  I  260  W.  42d,  New  York  Citj 
(The  Novelty  Man)  |  Lowe’s  Am.  Theatre  Bldg. 


What's  the 

Verdict? 

The  test  of  a  mealtime  drink  is  not 
alone  how  it  tastes,  but  also  what  it 
does.  Many  a  coSee-user  finds  wakeful¬ 
ness  and  restlessness  after  drinking  coffee 
with  the  evening  meal — and  other  health- 
disturbances  follow  on. 

There’s  double  pleasure  and  benefit  in 
Postum;  delightful  taste,  complete  satis¬ 
faction,  and  agreeable  friendship  with 
nerves  and  health. 

There’s  charm  without  harm  in  Postum. 

Let  a  ten-days’  trial  of  Postum  instead 
of  coffee  show  you  the  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  health  and  comfort  which  so 
many  others  have  found. 

Sold  by  grocers  everywhere! 

Postum 

for  Health 

“ There's  a  Reason 99 

Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in  two  forms: 

Instant  Postum  (in  tins)  prepared  instandy  in 
the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 

Postum  Cereal  (in  packages)  for  those  who 
prefer  the  flavor  brought  out  by  boiling 
fully  20  minutes.  The  cost  of  either  form 
is  about  one-half  cent  a  cup. 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc., 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies,  water  systems,  gas¬ 
oline  engines,  pulleys,  saw  outfits 
and  heating  furnaces.  We  save 
money  by  cutting  out  in-between 
profit  and  bookkeeping.  You  get 
that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y 


WEAR  FURS 

It’s  easy  this  way 

— Furs  to  order  at  half  the 
cost,  from  hides  of  farm  animals 
or  pelts  from  your  hunt.  Stylish 
garments  warm  and  beautiful, 
Robes,  Rugs,  etc.  Free  book 
tells  how  to  skin  and  care  for  pelts 
—all  about  sizes,  styles  and  prices. 
Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  525  West  Are.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Alew  300  Candle 


BURNS  96%  AER 

Greatest  lamp  Improvement  of  age- 
patented.  Twenty  times  brighter 
than  wick  lamps  at  one  half  the  cost. 
Brilliant,  soft,  white  light.  Restful  to 
eyes.  No  smoke — no  soot — no  odor 
— easy  to  operate.  Absolutely  safe.  Lights 
with  match.  Most  economical  made.  Bums 
96%  air — 4%  gasoline  or  kerosene  (coal-oil). 

30  Days  Trial  Sn&T so 

Days  at  our  risk.  No  obligation.  Get  Free 
Trial  plan  and  special  introductory  offer.  Send 
for  attractive  catalog  describing  table  lamps, 
wall  lamps,  hanging  lamps  and  lanterns. 
Write  now — today. 

Agents  Make  Big  Money.  Write 
Quick  for  Special  Outfit  Offer. 

Tho  Akron  Lamp  Company 

672  Lamp  Bldg.  Akron,  Ohio 


YOU  Should  Know 

the  soothing  relief  that 
1-0  gives  from 

Swollen  Glands,  Cuts,  Bruises,  Boils,  Rheumatism, 
Skin  Diseases,  Sprains,  Neuritis,  Erysipelas,  Neu¬ 
ralgia  and  other  diseases  where  an  antiseptic  and 
healing  agent  is  essential.  Send  50c  for  trial  tube, 
or  we  will  send  2  tubes  C.  O.  D.  lor  $1.00. 

HALOGEN  LABORATORY.  INC..  Amityrille  New  York 


THEIODINF^J^^OINTMENT 


“Leaves  No  Stain” 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 

White**  Weather  Prophet  fore-  Vlf 
casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hoars  \\  C^tilCr 

advance.  Not  a  toy  but  _ _ 

scientifically  construc¬ 
ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand¬ 
some,  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
*  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Size  6'/$x 
7 fully  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  in  U.  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 

_  _  _  A|<nfi  Wmntmd. 

SPECIAL  COFFER.— Handsomely  illustrfited  story  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel,  in  color*,  iDCluded  with  each  order. 

DAVID  WHITE,  Depl  114  419  E  Wster  St,  Milwaukee,  Wia. 


ll/n  Tnn  and  make  to 
f  f  C  1  dll  your  order  from 
your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 
Mittens.  Ladies’  Fur  Coats  and  Fur 
Sets.  Repairing-  and  remodeling 
latest  styles.  Ship  us  your  work 
and  save  one-half  New  Galloway 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves  and  Mittens 
for  sales.  We  are  the  oldest  Gallo¬ 
way  tanners;  36  years  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don’t 
ship  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  you 
get  our  proposition.  HILLSDALE  ROBE  & 
TANNING  CO.,  Hillsdale.  Mich. 


inn  F,NE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  Minted  with  your  re- 
I  UU  tnrn  name  and  address  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for  only 
50  Cents  Write  for  samples  of  Letter  Heads  and  other 
kinds  printing.  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Printer,  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 
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Use  the  Tl-O  GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage 


V 


IO-CA 

FEED  SERVICE 


Best  Results  No  Matter 
What  Roughage  Y ou  Have 

One  of  the  Three  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds 
will  give  you  best  results  no  matter  what 
your  roughage  is. 

On  every  bag  of  Tioga  Dairy  Feed  the  tag 
gives  a  list  of  different  kinds  of  roughage  and 
the  feed  to  be  used  with  each  kind. 

Red  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed 

with  Low  Protein  Succulent  Roughage 

White  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed 

with  Medium  Protein  Dry  Roughage 

Blue  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed 

with  High  Protein  Dry  Roughage 

In  each  case  the  cow  will  receive  the  most 
perfect  standard  and  most  highly  digestible 
feed  for  economical  milk  production. 

We  urge  you  to  compare  it  with  any  other 
dairy  feed  you  can  buy  and  determine  its 
relative  merit  by  the  results  obtained. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  Tioga  Dairy 
Feed  advise  us  and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 


Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


Save 
Money 


Liberal  dis¬ 
counts  on  early 
orders.  Buy 
now  and  save 
money.  Then  you’ll 
save  more  in  the 
future  because  the 
Craine  three-  wall 
construction  lasts  longer; 
saves  repairs  and  keeps 
silage  better.  Waterproof,  frost-defy¬ 
ing,  air-tight  Silafelt  covers  the  inside 
wall  of  upright  staves.  Outside,  the 
continuous  Crainelox  Spiral  Hooping 
binds  the  whole  silo  into  smooth, 
handsome  structure  of  giant  strength. 
Every  square  inch  cross  supported. 

Or,  rebuild  an  old  stave  silo  the 
superior  Craine  way  at  half  the  cost 
of  a  new  silo. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  with 
important  silo  information.  Get  our 
special  discount.  Do  it  now. 

'Time  payments  if  desired. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  110,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  TKEf 


SILOS 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 
Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  We*t  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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CHRISTMAS  COATS 


For  MEN 


For  BOYS 

85 


THE  right  cold  weather  coat  for  men  and 
boys — direct  from  manufacturer  at  a  big 
saving!  A  full-cut,  36-inch  length.  Heavy 
drab  Moleskin  Cloth  Coat,  lined  with  selected 
long  napped,  bark-tanned,  Sheepskin  pelts. 
Sleeves  lined  with  heavy  felt  and  fitted  with 
double-knitted  wristlets.  Double  breasted 
style,  with  large  beaverized  sheepskin  shawl 
collar.  Has  two  muff  pockets  and  two  flap 
pockets,  and  all  around  belt,  36  to  48  chest 
measure  for  men,  and  6  to  16  years  for  boys. 
Give  chest  measure  for  men’s  coat,  or  age  for 
boy’s  coat.  Send  price  with  order  and  we 
will  pay  postage.  Or,  you  can  pay  for  coat 
and  postage  on  arrival.  Money  refunded  if 
not  pleased  in  every  way. 


NEW  YORK  TANNING  &  CLOTHING  CO. 

Dept.  55  417  Lafayette  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book. 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Aelxander 


Tapeworm  Infestation 

We  have  often  heard  that  tapeworm 
could  be  transmitted  to  humans  through 
eating  haw  beef  or  pork.  I  supposed  that 
the  worm  was  in  the  stomach  or  intes¬ 
tines  and  if  so  how  does  the  germ  or  egg 
get  in  the  flesh  which  we  eat?  Now 
comes  the  statement  that  if  the  hens 
have  tapeworm  which  they  sometimes  do 
eating  the  eggs  raw  will  transmit  it  to 
people.  If  this  be  true  does  it  follow  that 
the  worm  can  be  transmitted  to  the  chick 
if  the  egg  is  used  for  incubation? 

New  York.  d.  w.  s. 

Two  species  of  tapeworms  harbored 
by  dogs  may  also  infect  man.  Children 
are  most  likely  to  be  attacked.  The  in¬ 
fection  is  contracted  by  man  through 
fleas  or  lice  of  dogs  which  harbor  the 
tapeworm  in  one  stage  of  its  life  cycle. 
Licking  of  the  face  by  an  infested  dog,  or 
of  candy  or  food,  may  also  cause  the  in¬ 
fection.  Prevention  calls  for  restraint 
in  the  liberties  of  dogs,  especially  in 
their  association  with  children.  Chil¬ 
dren  should  not  be  allowed  to  handle 
vagrant  and  neglected  dogs.  Dogs  kept 
about  the  premises  should  be  treated  oc¬ 
casionally  to  rid  them  of  worms  and 
should  be  kept  free  from  lice  and  fleas. 
The  two  tapeworms  of  man  are  Tenia 
solium  and  T.  saginata.  The  cysts  of 
the  former  are  harbord  in  pork  and  of 
the  latter  in  beef.  When  they  infest  the 
flesh  or  muscles  of  the  harboring  animals 
the  meat  is  termed  “measley  pork”  or 


others,  clucking  prodigiously  !  I  tried  to 
follow  her  to  her  “lair,”  but  she  was  too 
clever  for  me,  until  yesterday  I  discov¬ 
ered  her  under  the  shrubbery  in  an  angle 
of  the  stonework  of  the  house,  sitting  on 
16  eggs,  about  half  size.  Not  caring  for 
Fall  babies,  I  took  them,  and  every  one 
of  them  contained  a  well  developed  chick. 
She  must  have  bribed  others  to  lay  there, 
or  began  sitting  when  barely  five  months 
old.  The  stock  is  almost  a  non-sitting 
strain,  too,  but  wonderful  layers ;  I  have 
the  Francais  Barred  Rocks.  I  do  not 
allow  any  cockerels  to  run  with  the  pul¬ 
lets,  but  one  escaped  bounds,  and  as  he 
is  such  a  fighter  I  left  him  alone;  one 
among  06  seemed  harmless,  but  I  have 
landed  him  as  one  of  next  season’s 
breeders.  The  pullet,  since  her  bereave¬ 
ment,  has  “licked  up”  everything  in  sight. 

Bristol,  Conn.  A.  N.  w. 


Chronic  Diaorrhea 

What  is  the  cause  of  a  horse’s  bowels 
being  too  loose?  I  can  never  feed  her 
any  bran.  I  am  feeding  her  Timothy 
hay  and  whole  oats  mixed,  about  half, 
with  buckwheat.  I  was  giving  the 
horses  buckwheat  on  account  of  worms. 
Would  the  buckwheat  do  it?  Sometimes 
I  give  them  a  little  green  cornstalks. 
Would  that  do  it?  F.  C.  N. 

If  the  mare  has  a  long,  weak,  “washy” 
coupling,  or  in  other  words  is  tucked  up 
like  a  greyhound  in  the  flank,  she  is 
naturally  a  poor  keeper  and  will  -always 


Calf  Born  with  a  LucJcy\  Seven 

A  friend  of  mine  knowing  that  I  had  a  calf  with  the  figure  seven  in  its  forehead,  told 
me  that  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  14,  there  was  a  picture  of  a  cow  with  the  same  mark. 
I  live  on  a  farm  seven  miles  from  Nantucket  town  on  the  outskirts  of  a  village  called 
Siaseonset.  This  calf  of  mine  is  a  grade  Guernsey.  The  sire  came  from  Cohasset, 
Mass.  The  picture  was  taken  by  some  Summer  visitors  that  I  had  out  driving.  I  am 
proud  of  my  calf,  and  in  reading  the  item  about  the  cow  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  notice 
that  seven  is  a  lucky  number.  If  anyone  deserves  luck  it  is  a  farmer.  Sidney  R. 

Folger,  Nantucket  Island,  Mass. 


“measley  beef”  and  is  dangerous  unless 
thoroughly  cooked.  Butchers  who  some¬ 
times  eat  bits  of  raw  meat  during  their 
work  are  most  liable  to  become  infested 
with  these  tapeworms.  Undercooked  or 
raw  meat  always  is  to  be  feared.  Even 
salting  and  peppering,  in  sausage  is  not 
enough  to  remove  the  danger  of  eating 
raw  meat  in  any  form.  Raw  or  under¬ 
cooked  pork  is  also  liable  to  infest  man 
with  the  tiny  or  microscopic  trichinae 
spiralis  and  fatal  result  ensue.  Pork 
never  is  safe  for  use  unless  perfectly 
cooked  and  is  most  wholesome  in  the 
cured  as  well  as  the  cooked  condition. 
The  ripe  segments  or  joints  of  tapeworms 
voided  by  man  may  be  responsible  under 
certain  circumstances  for  the  presence 
in  cattle  or  pork  of  the  condition  or 
disease  termed  “measles.”  Each  ripe 
segment  of  the  tapeworm  T.  Saginata 
contains  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000 
eggs,  and  8  or  10  segments  are  passed 
by  an  infested  person  daily.  Barnyards 
occupied  by  cattle  and  hogs  should  not 
be  infected  in  that  manner,  any  more 
than  raw  meat  should  be  eaten  by  man. 
Neither  should  human  excrement  be  used 
as  a  fertilizer  for  top  dressing  purposes 
before  it  has  been  treated  for  destruction 
of  tapeworm  eggs.  Hens  do  not  infest 
man  with  tapeworms,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware.  We  have  mentioned  the  danger¬ 
ous  sources  of  such  parasites.  The  dan¬ 
ger  in  eating  raw  eggs  would  be  from 
contact  with  the  shells  possibly  con¬ 
taminated  with  excrement.  Tapeworm 
eggs  of  poultry  may  also  adhere  to  con¬ 
taminated  eggs.  These  should  be  cleansed 
before  incubation  or  setting. 


A  Precocious  Pullet 

I  think  I  have  the  most  ambitious  pul¬ 
let.  She  was  hatched  April  10.  1923, 
laid  her  first  egg  on  September  1.  and, 
with  several  others  joining,  every  day, 
until  September  15.  when  she  disappeared. 
I  know  her  “personally,”  as  she  is  a  per¬ 
fect  specimen,  except  a  crooked  tail.  A 
few  days  later  she  came  to  feed  with  the 


be  likely  to  scour  when  driven  or  worked 
until  warm  or  tired.  There  is  no  remedy 
for  that  condition,  as  conformation  can¬ 
not  be  changed,  but  a  horse  of  the  build 
will  be  less.  likely  to  scour  when  not 
give  water  just  before  work  or  during 
a  drive.  Carrots,  strange  to  say,  some 
times  help  in  chronic  scouring,  whether 
the  washy  condition  is  present  or  not, 
but  they  are  not  a  certain  remedy.  If 

the  mare  is  of  good  conformation  she 

should  not  scour  if  some  care  is  taken 
as  to  feeding  and  management.  Feed 
whole  oats  allowing  1  lb.  for  every  100 
lbs.  of  body  weight,  in  three  feeds,  as  a 
day’s  ration,  and  in  Winter  when  she 

has  to  work  hard  a  few  ears  of  corn 

may  be  added  at  noon.  Allow  a  like 
amount  of  hay,  feeding  most  of  it  at 
night.  Do  not  give  any  bulky  feed  at 
noon  when  the  mare  has  to  work  hard 
and  do  not  work  her  immediately  after 
a  meal.  Allow  the  drinking  water  before 
feeding  and  let  the  mare  take  rock  salt 
or  block  salt  at  will,  a  lump  being  placed 
in  the  manger.  Buckwheat  should  be 
omitted.  It  is  “strong”  feed  and  always 
likely  to  cause  a  rash  or  “hives”  of  the 
skin,  as  it  does  in  some  people.  It  may 
have  induced  the  loose  condition  of  the 
bowels  in  the  case  in  question  as  might 
any  sudden  change  in  feed.  Green  corn 
or  corn  stover  would  also  be  a  very 
probable  cause  of  temporary  scouring.  It 
may  be  added  that  we  have  never  heard 
of  buckwheat  being  useful  as  a  remedy 
for  w  orms  in  horses.  If  the  scouring 
persists  when  the  feed  has  been  changed 
add  to  each  feed  a  pint  of  browned  wheat 
flour.  If  that  does  not  suffice  mix  in 
each  feed  a  tablespoon  of  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  precipitated  chalk  and  one 
part  each  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth, 
powdered  catechu  and  powdered  alum. 
The  dose  of  this  mixture  may  gradually 
he  increased,  if  it  proves  to  be  necessary. 
Carrots  may  be  fed  the  coming  Winter. 
Start  with  a  few  and  increase  until  the 
bowels  are  regulated.  If  they  aggravate 
the  scouring  condition  they  will,  of 
course,  have  to  be  omitted  from  the  ra¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  in  every  case  of  scouring 
that  they  help.  a.  s.  a. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Eruption  on  Teats;  Dairy  Ration 

1.  I  have  a  Holstein  cow  that  has 
eruption  on  the  teats  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer.  Have  tried  a  good  many  things, 
but  nothing  does  any  real  good.  She  is 
a  very  good  cow,  and  has  just  freshened, 
giving  about  50  lbs.  milk  per  day. 

2.  We  have  six  very  good  cows.  Have 
been  feeding  ground  oats,  corn  cob  meal, 
and  cottonseed  meal,  with  all  the  good 
Alfalfa,  and  pea  hay  they  can  eat.  The 
oats  are  about  gone,  but  have  plenty  of 


bear  in  mind  that  the  grain  ration  must 
be  restricted  and  that  some  moistened 
beet  pulp  and  plenty  of  roughage  must 
be  fed  in  conjunction.  It  is  understood, 
of  course,  that  a  concentrated  ration  of 
this  sort  could  not  be  used  for  cows  of 
high  production ;  but  from  your  corre¬ 
spondence  I  take  it  that  the  cows  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  grades  and  are  not  especially 
heavy  producers. 


This  is  probably  the  youngest  milkman  in 
the  country.  He  is  the  four-year-old  son 
of  Lowell  Ellison  of  Ludlow,  Vt.  The 
boy  helps  his  father  deliver  milk,  saving 
many  a  step  and  learning  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  business  as  he  grows  up. 


the  other  feeds  mentioned.  Will  they 
do  about  as  well  without  the  oats,  or  will 
it  be  necessary  to  feed  bran  to  make  the 
grain  ration  bulky?  j.  c.  T. 

Virginia. 

1.  Eruptions  on  the  teats  often  can 
be  controlled  by  using  either  castor  oil 
or  unguentine.  The  latter  is  an  iodine 
preparation  mixed  with  petroleum  jelly 
and  is  especially  efficacious  if  applied  to 
the  teats  twice  daily  after  each  milking. 
Previous  to  the  application  of  unguen¬ 
tine  it  is  well  to  cleanse  the  teats  thor¬ 
oughly  with  soap  and  water  or  a  saline 
solution.  This  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  medicated  stuff  to  penetrate  and  thus 
control  this  disorder. 

2.  While  it  would  be  possible  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  ration  for  cows  of  average  produc¬ 
tion  consisting  exclusively  of  corn  and 
cob  meal  and  cottonseed  meal,  especially 
since  you  have  your  own  Alfalfa  hay 
and  good  cow  pea  hay  for  roughage,  neve- 
theless,  the  addition  of  some  bran' or  pos¬ 
sibly  beet  pulp  to  the  mixture  would  in¬ 
crease  its  safety  and  bulk.  A  mixture 
consisting  of:  550  lbs.  corn  and  cob 
meal ;  250  lbs.  43  per  cent  cottonseed 
meal ;  250  lbs.  coarse  bran,  would  give 
a  combination  carrying  about  18  per  cent 
of  protein  which  is  quite  enough  when 


A  Superior  Toggenberg  Doe.  Note  the 
development  of  udder  and  teats — as  large 
as  those  of  some  cows. 


fed  in  conjunction  with  good  quality  hay. 

If  you  prefer  beet  pulp  as  a  substitute 
for  bran  let  the  mixture  be  as  follows: 
500  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal ;  300  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  or  linseed ;  200  lbs.  beet 
pulp. 

If  you  desire,  for  experimental  pur¬ 
poses,  to  feed  the  corn  and  cob  meal  with 
linseed  or  cottonseed  meal  exclusively, 
use  six  parts  of  corn  and  cob  meal  and 
three  parts  of  cottonseed  meal  or  linseed 
meal.  If  the  latter  combination  is  used 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  7-Feb.  24 — 'Short  Winter  courses 
in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticul¬ 
ture,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  1-8 — International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  11-14 — Annual  show,  Maine  State 
Poultry  Association,  Exposition  Building, 
Portland.  Me. 

Dec.  13-15 — Fifth  annual  poultry  show, 
[North  Bergen  County  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  Jersey.  Odd  Fellows  Hall, 
Westwood,  N.  J.  F.  T.  Barnes,  secre¬ 
tary,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

Jan.  1-12,  1924  —  Virginia  Breeders’ 
>and  Fanciers’  Association,  Inc.,  seven¬ 
teenth  annual  show.  Richmond,  Va.  Sec¬ 
retary,  J.  D.  Halliban,  2914  East  Broad 
St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Jan.  8-11 — Vermont  State  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.  Twenty-seventh  annual 
exhibition.  St.  Albans,  Vt.  B.  P.  Greene, 
secretary,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Jan.  15-18 — New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-18 - Trenton  Winter  Poultry 

Show,  Mercer  County  Poultry  Show, 
State  Armory,  Trenton,  Le  Roy  Sked, 
secretary,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

Jan.  15-18  —  Agriculture  Week,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


I 


The  little  picture  shows  Uncle  Frank 
Nichols  (as  he  is  called  by  all)  of  New 
Haven  Co.,  Conn.,  and  his  pet  cow,  “Mol- 
gool.”  Uncle  Frank  is  83  years  old,  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  while  “Mol- 
gool”  is  a  veteran  of  over  five  years’ 
milking,  and  a  good  one  at  the  job. 


DELCRE0 

DOC  REMEDIES 

Recommended  by  the  leading 
breeders  and  fanciers. 

Free  Kennel  Manual 

How  to  care  for  your  dog. 

Dept.  T,  The  Delson  Chemical  Co. 
42  Penn  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


R 


car.  Shropshire  Rams  and  F.wen.  Wooled  to  Nose. 
Priced  Low.  LeROY  C.  BOVVER,  Ludtowvllle,  N.  Y. 


TJ  _  TlJoinnohlroe  We  are  offering  a  limited  mira- 
rveg.  ndmpsmreb  ber  of  bred  ewes  and  ten  ewe 
lambs  at  reduced  prices.  OPHIR  FARM,  Purchase,  N.Y. 

HAMPSHIRE  FURE  FRED  XjAMB  FLAMS 

125-lb.  ewe  lambs,  ewes  and  mature  rams.  Show  lambs. 

CHARLES  E.  HASLETT  -  Hall,  New  York 

Registered  Hampshire-down  Ewes  and  Rams  Regis¬ 
tered  South-down  Ewes  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Reg.HampshireRams  and  Ewes  ^|ef* 

the  East.  C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Rair  cifrnn  Demo  ImP-  stk-  Shipped  on  approval. 
Il6g.  onrop.  nams  WILLIAMS  FARM,  Peterborough,  .N.  II. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  for  sale.  Also  a  few  good 
ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.  Wilson,  New  York 


r^~ 

FERRETS 

FERRETS'S 

fW  Hunting  rabbits  and  other 
WL  game.  Write  for  price  list. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London, 0. 

• 

•  • 

GOATS 

MILK 

GOATS 

Toggenburg  Bucks  service 

815  to  $50.  Real  Milk  Goats,  $50. 
S.  J.  Sharpless,  R.  D. 5, Norristown,  Pa. 

GOATS 

SACRIFICED 

("Nubians,  Toggenbergs,  pure 
<  hreds  and  high  grades. 

1  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS.  Morristown.  N  J. 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

Rrnuin  Quiioo  Polvoo  From  National  Dairy  ShowWin- 
orown  0WIS3  halves  ners  and  F.  K.  breeding. 

Harold  Pickett  .  Knowlesvllle,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE  —  2 -year -old 

GUERNSEY  BULL 

Golden  Secret— May  Rose  breeding. 
Sired  by  Penceyd  Fashion  Plate 
54590.  Sire  of  2  A.  R.  daughters, 
with  records  of  almost  500  lhs. butter 
fat.  Dam  has  record  of  625  lbs.  fat 
and  is  dam  of  3  A.  R.  daughters. 
Fine  individual.  Price  moderate. 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 

FLYING  HILL  FARMS 

Reading  -  -  Pennsylvania 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE— JOLLY  BOY  OF  OAKS  FARM 

Born,  Feb.  19,  1923.  Sired  by  a  son  of 
Langwater  Warrior  and  out  of  a  very 

fine  cow  now  on  test  and  in  245  days  has  made 
8847  lbs.  of  milk,  363  lbs.  of  fat.  Attractive  in¬ 
dividual  and  tuberculin  tested.  First  check 
for  $175  secures  him.  A  rare  bargain. 

W.  S.  KERR.  Manager  Cohasset.  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W,WA  dairy  FARMS,  22  S.  32d  SI..  Phil*.,  P« 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  If  J 

Sired  by  bulls  of  exceptional  breeding  and  out  of  A. 
R.  dams  whose  dams  and  grandams  have  A.  It. 
records.  Bulls  of  all  ages  and  of  the  best  breeding, 
Write  me  what  you  want.  Prices  reasonable.  Held 
Federal  Accredited.  Otto  W.  Post,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  U.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


18 Young  Registered  Guernseys. 

BULL  CALVES  AND  HEIFERS.  5  to  9  mos.  old.  *50  to 
*75  each.  P.  L.  DWIGHT,  DeRuyter,  N.Y. 


r’uroDrccl  Guernseys 

Young  cows  and  heifers  for  sale  from  tuberculin  tested 
herd.  Fine  pedigrees.  $100  to  $250. 

Thatch  Meadow  Farm  -  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


DO  YOU  WANT 

to  add  some  new  HOI, STEIN  blood  to  your 
registered  herd,  or  do  you  wunt  to  Introduce  some 
into  a  good  grade  herd! 

The  Veterans’  Mountain  Camp  offers  you  this  chance. 
We  have  on  hand  six  young  bulls,  from  two  to  eight 
months  of  age,  carrying  the  best  blood  of  the  Segis- 
Burke  and  Vale  strains.  Sold  with  or  without  papers. 

No  reasonable  offers  refused  as  this  stock  must  be 
disposed  of  at  once.  Write  or  wire 

Veterans’  Mountain  Camp,  Horseshoe,  N.  Y. 


High  Class  Holstein  Cows 

Heifers  and  Calves h^uh  gka de 

Fresh,  springers  and  fall  cows.  Prices  very  reason 
able  for  immediate  sale.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM, 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.,  Munnsville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

FnrSfllp  Cows.  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  Tuber- 
i  ui  uaio  cu]jn  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  and 

(J.  S.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown.  N.  J. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

SHORTHORNS 

(BUY  THEM  RIG) 

A  son  of  the  world’s  heaviest  Bull  “Glenside  Roan 
Clay,”  that  weighs  3,305  lbs.  and  is  by  Gen.  Clay,  well 
built  and  nicely  marked.  Weight  one  ton.  Price,  8800. 
Also  an  extra  large  8  months  Kouu  lleifer  a  perfect 
shorthorn  by  “Glenside  Roan  Clay,”  8200.  One  Roan 
Bull,  8  months,  flue  individual,  8200.  Two  six-year 
old  Cowl,  heavy  producers,  with  nicely  balanced  udders, 
bred  for  Jan.  and  Mar.  calves  and  guaranteed  sure  breed¬ 
ers,  $500  for  the  pair.  Come  or  write  for  particulars. 
VERNON  I!.  I.AFLER,  R.  I>.  I,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  FOUNDATION 

12  mos.  Red  heifer,  Cyrus  Clay  and  Dairy  King  breed¬ 
ing.  7  mos.  White  hull,  General  Clay  and  Claude  Clay 
breeding.  First  check  for  $800  takes  the  pair. 
E.J.EA8TERBI100K  -  Corning,  N.Y. 


4VE  i  1  lx  ing  Sliortliorixs 

Dual-purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Washington villo,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Calves 

125  Sheep.  Bronze  Turkeys.  Collie  Pups. 

J.  H.  WHEATON,  Painted  Post,  N.Y.  R.  D.  2 


Federally  accredited  herd.  Inqui¬ 
ries  for  full  particulars  invited. 

A.  Bingle,  Grimsby,  Ont.,Canada 

|  .•■  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records — Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  *50  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University, 
ITHACA  NEW  YURK 


Fresh  and  Nearly-Cows  For  Sale  -reedset'eaJ 

Guernseys,  Jerseys.  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins.  Al¬ 
ways  100  high-class  cows  to  choose  from.  Will  also 
buy  on  commission.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barre,  Vermont 


.Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  &  SON 


SWINE  .*.  J 

For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Bayers  ol 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Have  you  considered  BETTERING  the  blood-lines  of 
your  herd  by  purchasing  a  new  Boar  !  We  have  Spring 
(1922)  Boars  by  Fairholm  Fancy  Orion,  Fall  boars  by 
Fancy  Orion  King  31th,  this  Spring’s  hoars  by  Crest  De¬ 
fender,  Highland  King  Defender  and  Altamont’s  Origin¬ 
ator.  Beside  using  a  Duroc-Jersey  registered  boar  with 
their  pure  bred  sows,  many  breeders  use  theirs  for  out¬ 
crossing  with  sows  of  other  fat  breeds  for  producing 
“  Feeder  ”  pigs.  Duroc-Jerseys  introduce  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  height  and  length  and  the  sows  supply  the  weight. 
We  also  still  have  a  few  bred  gilts  for  sale  for  SKP- 
TEM1IER  FARROWING.  All  stock  is  Double  Im- 
mtined.  We  invite  correspondence  or  better  still,  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on  State  road  14  miles 
East  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  CREST  Farm.  Millbrook.  N.Y. 

Jl  O  SALE  Berkshires,  Durocs 

2  0  0  PIGS  and  Chester  Whites 

Six  weeks  old,  $3.50  each,  well  bred,  15  to  20  pounds 
each.  Orders  filled  the  following  Monday.  Shipped  on 
Approval.  ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

1  'llJPOflQ  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed - 

irz  ?oing-  A11  i“-,es  f°r  s“|e- 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 

DUROCS  Orders  acceptable  now  for  August 
,,  ,  n  wi.,nnnaii<jj’9Pternl>er  ^igS.  AlsoMiltUl'e 

8 took.  ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box  15.  Bradford.  N.  Y. 

“HAMPSHIRES  PROLIFIC”  — ~~ 

RECOROS  OF  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE.  Records 

Assn,  show  them  to  average  over  8  pigs  Wvi 

to  litter.  Free  circular.  And  Guernsey 

Cattle.  LOCUS  T  LAWN  FAR  M 

Box  R  WHITFORD,  PA. 

Young  Large  Type  Berkshires  ^’^iifadTaTcm 

HI  ANT  FARM  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 

(|  I  fi  'q  Choice  Registered  60-lb.  pigs  from  Big  Type 
U.  1.  U.  9  Stock  of  Best  Blood  lines, $10  each;  Bred  Sous 
$30-885.  Satisf’n  or  money  back.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Full*,  IV. Y. 

A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF 

Young  Fine  Bred  0.  I.  C.  Service  Boars 

Fine  specimens  ;  weight,  225  lbs.,  $35.  Young  sows  of 
the  World’s  Grand  Champion  strain,  bred  for  March  far¬ 
row.  Price,  $40.  Vernon  R.  Lafler,  R.D.  No.  1. Middlesex, N.Y. 

Registered  4>.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

•  1  K.  P.  HOG liKS  -  WayvillKi  Nkw  Yokk 

Annual  Fall  Sale  FFF.niNC  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $3.50  Each.  8  Weeks  Old,  $4.50  Each 

ihe.se  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  $8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V..  Box  51.  Waltham,  Mass. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

The  Grand  Champion  boar  through  the  Siate  fail-circuit 
and  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  the  undefeated  boar 
of  1923,  was  bred  by  us,  as  were  his  sire  and  dam.  Service 
boarsand  weanling  pigs  of  thissamebreedingnow  for  sale. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Service  boars,  boar  pigs  and  bred  gilts.  All  stock  guar¬ 
anteed.  We  won  Grand  Champion  boar  and  many  of  the 
highest  prizes  at  the  Interstate  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
Far  Hills,  N  J.  Richard  E.  Wain,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRES 57? ?? 

not  bred.  Boars  and  Sows.  7  mos.  old.  Low  price  for 
quick  sale.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  E.  G.  FISHER,  Madison,  N.Y 

QA  I  MOOR  BERKSHIRES.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
■  quality  at  fair  prices.  PATMOOR  FARMS,  llartfield,  N.  Y. 

FOR  JBIG  TYPE  Polands 

Send  to  G.  S.  HALL  -  Farmdale,  Ohio 

60  Bigs  ready  to  ship.  Special  December  prices 

|  DOGS  J 

nftfiQ  FOR  SALE 

UUWO  BELGIAN  POLICE  DOGS 

Entirely  black;  long,  silky  fur.  The  ideal  dog  for 
the  country.  Fine  looking;  alert;  intelligent.  Pre¬ 
sently  for  sale.  Price  reasonable.  Male  puppy  10 
mos.;  two  females  2-yrs. -old.  All  recently  import¬ 
ed.  Also  4-wks.-old  puppies,  bred  from  imported 
stock.  #20  up.  L.  DESTENA  Y,  Belle  Meade, 
N.  J.,  Main  Road  Princeton  to  Somerville 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

Roan-loo  America’s  Leading  Strain— 11  tl.  n 

DcaglcS  If  you  love  to  hunt  rabbits  1 118  “3101163 
let  me  tell  you  about  these  great  dogs.  Illustrated  Cata 
log  Free.  Willel  Randall  -  North  River,  N.  Y. 

Hnllio  Pune  Bure-breds.  Beauties.  $10.  Pedigreed,  $15. 

UOIlie  rups  Sllverlake  Kennels  Tilton.  N.  H. 

n/\T  w  Female.  18  mos.  old.  Sable  and  white 

LULLiEr  yei7  alerL?^d  w»  *  chful.  House 
v  "  broken.  #10.  A  bargain. 

SWEET  CORN  FARM  New  City,  N.Y. 

.A.  1  R  E  D  A  L  E  S-Pups 

Males,  #30;  Females,  *20. 

Lorimer  W.  Follett  North  Norwich,  N.Y. 

AIREDALE  Bitch  PUPPIES 

Superior  lilood-LlneH 

UR.  KNOX,  Box  50,  DANBURY,  CONN. 

nedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
•  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  l'». 

Reliable  Airedale  Puppies 

raised,  pedigreed  stock.  J.  Trimble,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  MmaTehs*6- 

Females,  #3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 

Thoroughbred  Dane  Pups  wa"rtownFaulk.nhanJi.Y. 

Qlintu  Tuna  Wirn  Female.  Brood  Matron.  Young  ter- 

OIIUH  1  J fJC  If  II  0  Tiers,  pedigreed.  O.  Hill,  Amenla,  N.Y. 

Wonderful  Pedigreed  Wolf  Gray  POLICE  DOG  PUPPIES 

3  Males  and  3  Females;  4  mos.  old;  country  raised  ;Stark- 
enburg,  Uckermark  and  Huenenstein  strain,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  OTTO  MEYER  Hawthorne,  N.  Y. 

j  HORSES  | 

Reg.  Shetland  Pony  Mare 

More  interested  in  getting  her  a  good  home  than  in 
high  price.  R.  S.  OLIVER  Westfield,  N.  J. 


MULES 


Two  pair,  5  and  6  yrs.  old, 
extra  largo  and  good  bone. 
Others  younger. 

C.H.  STEWART,  Weslerlo,  N.Y. 
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Own  This  Modern 
Light-Draft  Spreader 

IF  THE  MAN  without  a  spreader  knew  how  he 
could  increase  the  crop  returns  from  every  ton  of 
manure  by  using  a  McCormick-Deering  Manure 
Spreader,  he  would  change  his  method  mighty 
soon.  It  isn’t  a  matter  of  what  the  other  fellow  is 
doing — it  is  a  plain  dollars  and  cents  proposition. 
If  you  waste  your  time  at  uneven  spreading  you 
lose  profits  that  should  belong  to  you. 

The  McCormick-Deering  spreader  performs  two 
important  operations.  First,  it  shreds  the  manure — 
tears  it  to  pieces  as  it  passes  through  the  two  steel 
beaters  and  the  spiral  wide-spread  device;  second, 
it  spreads  evenly  and  uniformly,  in  any  quantitv 
desired. 

Among  the  features  of  the  McCormick-Deering  spreader 
An  auto -steer  which  permits  the  spreader  to  be 


are 


turned  in  close  quarters,  and  which  eliminates  neck  weight; 
adjustment  for  six  feed  speeds;  and  the  all-steel  frame 
with  all  appliances  bolted  to  it  direct. 

Ash  the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer  to 
point  out  these  features. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

(INCOR-ORATCO) 


Chicago,  ill. 


McCormick  -  Deering 

Manure  Spreaders 


Built  in  Two  Popular  Sizes 


Send  for 
Catalog; 


FARM 


WAGONS 

low  wheels— 


ir  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  El«  St..Quincy.lll. 


We  pay  highest  cash  prices 
tor  all  staple  furs— Skunk, 
Mink,  Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Red 
Fox.  Fancy  furs  a  specialty, 
including  Silver  and  Cross 
Fox,  Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Est. 
1870.  Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy 
are  now  bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America, 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  S.  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.Y.  Dept.  28 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Leading  Butter  and  Milk  Cows 

Can  you  name  the  cows  of  variou3 
breeds  with  highest  butter  and  milk  rec¬ 
ords?  b.  M. 

The  two  Holstein  cows  holding  the 
highest  yearly  milk  and  butter  records 
are  the  following : 

Segis  Pietertje  Prospect,  owned  by  the 
Carnation  Stock  Farm,  Seattle,  Wash., 
is  the  world’s  champion  milk  producer. 
Her  best  record  is  37,381.4  lbs.  of  milk 
and  1,158.95  lbs.  butterfat. 

The  world’s  champion  yearly  butterfat 
producing  cow  is  De  Kol  Plus  Segis 
Dixie,  owned  by  the  Itaymondale  Farm, 
Vaudreuil,  Quebec.  Her  record  is  33,- 
404.7  lbs.  milk  and  1,349.31  lbs.  butter¬ 
fat.  Both  of  these  cows  are  world’s 
champions  over  all  breeds. 

EDW.  G.  HORST. 

The  Ayrshire  cow  which  has  made  the 
largest  milk  production  is  Garclaugh  May 
Mischief,  with  a  record  of  25,329  lbs.  of 
milk,  894.91  lbs.  fat.  She  is  owmed  by 
Penhurst  Farm,  Narberth,  Pa.  The  ani¬ 
mal  which  has  completed  the  largest  fat 
record  is  Lily  of  Willowmoor.  with  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  22,596  Ibs.’of  milk,  955.56  lbs.  of 
fat,  testing  4.23  per  cent.  She  is  owned 
by  J.  W.  Clise,  Seattle,  Wash. 

C.  h.  BURLIIVGHAM. 

The  largest  yearly  milk  record  made 
by  a  Guernsey  cow  is  that  completed  by 
Murne  Cowan  19597,  with  24, 90S  lbs.  milk 
and  1,098.18  lbs.  butterfat.  The  highest 
yearly  butterfat  record  made  by  a  Guern¬ 
sey  cow  is  that  completed  by  Countess 
Prue  43 1 85,  with  18,626.9  lbs.  milk  and 
1.103.28  lbs.  butterfat.  The  former  cow 
was  owned  by  O.  C.  Barber,  Barberton, 
O.,  and  the  latter  cow  by  F.  L.  Howes, 
Groton,  Mass.  c.  m.  cummings. 


Charcoal  for  Hogs 

I  have  been  grieved  to  read  The  R. 
r'i.-l.’s  advice  to  inquirers  that  charcoal 
is  needless  for  hogs.  I  have  not  a  com¬ 
plete  case  for  its  necessity,  but  for  its 
advisability  I  think  I  have.  I  learned 
my  lesson  as  a  very  young  farmer  some 
50  years  ago.  and  I  still  think  the  les¬ 
son  was  worth  learning.  Our  fattening 
hogs  were  kept  in  a  30-ft.  pen  adjoining 
an  old  shop  where  there  was  a  coal  bin 
containing  anthracite  coal  for  the  “front 
room”  stove.  I  had  fed  no  charcoal,  and 
one  day  they  ripped  off  the  siding  and  let 
the  coal  down  into  their  pen.  where  they 
were  crunching  it  down  by  the  peck,  till 
their  manure  was  as  black  as  ink.  Ever 
since  I  have  given  charcoal  to  pigs  and 
hogs  every  week  or  two,  and  their  evi¬ 
dent  enjoyment,  coupled  with  the  posi 
tive  knowledge  that  it  is  harmless,  is 
proof  enough  to  me  that  it  is  useful. 

During  50  years  I  have  never  lost 
pig  or  hog  by  disease  except  one  sow 
with  paralysis  at  farrowing  time.  The 
stove,  the  fireplace  and  the  burned  brush 
heap  give  charcoal  in  abundant  supply. 
For  many  years  I  have  followed  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  hogs,  and  have  taken  char¬ 
coal  tablets  myself  after  being  guilty  of 
such  intemperate  and  indiscriminate  eat¬ 
ing  as.  the  four-footed  hogs  are  apt  to  in¬ 
dulge  in.  I  might  add  (a  farmer  cannot 
help  a  little  bragging),  that  my  April 
Hampshires  last  year  dressed  280  lbs., 
and  this  year  will  do  as  well,  at  butcher¬ 
ing  time.  e.  N.  B. 

Virginia. 


■  We  sell  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 

Keep  the  salesman’s  salary  in  your  own  pocket. 
mk  ■  kj  Prices  range  from  $144.00  up,  depending  on 
W  size  and  kind  of  wood.  Special  prices  made  if 

several  in  neighborhood  order  together.  Our  Silos 
have  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  the  past 
22  years.  Shipped  subject  to  your  inspection  at  Station. 
" The  Silo  With  The  Automatic  Take-Up  Hoop.’' 

International  Silo  Co.,  113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


They’ll  do  it,  and  thank  you  for  the  chance.  Here’s 
how.  You  can  fill  a  Harder  Silo  with  succulent  silage 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  husking,  hauling  and  stack¬ 
ing  the  dry  fodder.  And  when  you  come  to  feed  it, 
it  will  be  worth  twice  as  much,  to  say  nothing  of  be¬ 
ing  easier  to  handle.  At  the  end  of  the  feeding 
season  your  cows  will  have  paid  for  a  handsome  new 
Harder-Victor  Front  Silo. 

Harder  Easy- Payment  Plan 

Under  this  liberal  new  plan  you  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  the  increase  in  your  milk  check  and  the 
saving  in  feed  cost.  You  can’t  afford  to  go  through 
another  season  without  a  silo  when  your  cows  will 
pay  for  the  best  silo  ever  put  on  a  foundation. 

Write  for  particulars  and  our  free  book,  “Saving  with  Silos”, 
new  edition.  Tell  us  how  many  cows  you  are  milking  and  we’ll 
send  you  also  a  Handy  Pocket  Record  Book,  arranged  to  show  in¬ 
come  and  outgo,  profit  and  loss.  Write  today. 


Box  C 


HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 


Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


HARDER 


Let  Your  Cows  Pay 

for  That  New  Silo 


Mending  a  Stave  Silo 

On  page  1407,  P.  A.  asks  for  a  way 
to  repair  silo  staves  with  the  tongues 
broken.  Take  those  staves  with  broken 
tongues  and  shove  the  rest  of  the  tongues 
down  level  with  the  edge  of  the  stave.  It 
ran  be  done  best  with  a  hand  rip  saw. 
Then  take  those  staves  to  a  shop  where 
there  is  a  power  circular  saw ;  I  think  a 
planing  mill  would  be  the  best  place. 
Have  the  man  running  the  saw  put  it  on 
so  as  to  have  it  wobble  a  little,  just 
enough  to  make  a  groove  in  the  stave,  the 
same  as  the  groove  on  the  other  edge  of 
the  stave.  Say  half  inch  wide  and  half 
inch  deep.  Then  have  some  strips  sawn 
out  about  half  inch  thick  and  one  inch 
wide,  just  so  the  strip  will  press  snugly 
into  the  groove.  That  will  make  an  en¬ 
tire  new  tongue,  which  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  way  and  by  far  the  cheapest,  as 
the  mill-man  could  put  a  groove  in  one 
side  of  a  stave  in  about  one  minute,  and 
cut  out  the  strip  in  about  the  .same 
length  of  time.  I  have  seen  brand  new 
floors  put  down  the  same  way  ;  the  car¬ 
penter  putting  in  the  tongue  as  he  laid 
the  floor.  It  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  make  the  saw  wabble  to  use  two  taper 
washers,  one  put  on  ahead  of  the  saw, 
the  other  after,  so  as  to  bring  the  thick 
edge  of  one  washer  opposite  the  thin 
edge  of  the  other  washer.  The  new 
tongue  need  not  be  all  one  continuous 
strip,  as  a  number  of  pieces  could  be 
used  and  driven  tight  end  to  end.  e.  b. 

New  York. 


Porter:  “This  train  goes  to  Buffalo 
and  points-  east.”  Old  Lady:  “Well,  I 
want  a  train  that  gets  to  Syracuse  and  I 
don’t  care  which  way  it  points.” — Dry 
Goods  Economist. 


Save  Fifty  Dollars 

You  can  save  $50.00  or  more  on 
the  price  of  a 

Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave 

SILO 

by  placing  your  order  now. 

The  time  to  buy  is  when  the  other 
fellow  wants  to  sell. 

You  want  a  Silo  next  year  ;  you  want  the 
best  SILO;  you  want  a  permanent  Silo; 
you  want  a  RIB-STONE. 

We  want  your  Order  now  and  will  pay 
you  a  premium  for  it. 

Write  us  today  stating  the  size  you  expect 
to  buy. 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 

2-3  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Batavia,  N.  Y, 
Agents  Wanted 


GRANGE 

SILOS 

Big  Discounts 
for  December 
Orders. 

Delivered  in 
April. 


GRANGE  SILO  CO  •  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Trappers  and  Collectors— don’t  be  satisfied 
with  low  prices.  If  you  want  big  money, 
ship  to  the  big  market.  A  trial  will  convince 
you  that  it  pays  to  ship  to  BLUSTEIN  in 
New  York— the  gateway  to  the  fur  markets 
|  of  the  world. 

GET  10%  to  20%  MORE 

We  pay  more  for  furs  than  other  houses  because 
of  our  great  New  York  and  foreign  markets.  We 
charge  no  commiasion— saving  you  another  6*  to 
10*.  If  requested,  we  will  hold  furs  separate,  and 
quote  you  our  best  prices.  If  not  satisfactory,  we 
will  return  your  furs  at  our  expense. 

■  HPI  ■■  Send  for  latest  New  York  price 
L  BJIIL.  lists,  market  news  and  shipping 
IK  If*  tags.  All  sent  free.  Write  today 
|  fl  BIB  Boi  — oar  prices  will  surprise  you. 

David  Blustein  &  Bro. 

1  76  W.  27th  St.  New  York  City  I 


A  SQUARE 


S 
I 


RAW 

FURS 


W 


V 


Our  price  lists 
don’t  show  the 
highest  prices, 
but  our  checks 
sent  in  exchange 
for  furs  have  more 
than  satisfied 
hundreds  in  the 
last  thirteen 
years,  Get  up  a 
sample  shipment, 
send  it  in  to  us,  the  check  you’ll  receive 
will  make  you  another  one  of  our  depend¬ 
able  regnlars.  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  the  check  aud  your  furs  will  be 
shipped  back  to  you,  charges  paid  both 
ways.  A  square  deal  is  yours  for  the 
trying  — all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 
In  the  meantime 

FREE  for  the  asking — our  price  lists, 
shipping  tags,  instructions  and  a  list  of 
our  satisfied  trapper  friends.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  do. 

SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO.  Inc. 
159  West  25th  St.  New  York 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

R 

■ 


Wanted  Skunk, Coon,  Mink  and  Fox  Skins 

Write  C.  G.  SCHKYVKR,  Omar,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  at  id  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t 
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CLIP  YOUR  COWS 


More  milk  is  assured.  Proven  by  farmers  every¬ 
where.  Clipping  cows  when  stabled  makes  cleaning 
a  quick,  thorough  job.  Keeps  manure  and  filth  out 
°£.th«  “‘llk  Pail.  The  Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Ma- 
coiQeis  the  easy  way.  Ball-bearing — strongly  built. 
Clips  horses  and  mules  also.  Only  $1  2.75  at  your 
dealers  or  send  $2.00  and  pay  balance  on  arrival. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
6598  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 

World' 8  largest  makers  of  clipping  and  shearing 
machines.  Complete  catalog  on  request. 


Color  Your  Butter 


“  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter  Color”  is  purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  and  meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Large  bottles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug 
or  grocery  stores. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


ABSORBiNE 

**  TRADE  MARK  RIG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 
St  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind — an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


In.  use 
over 


MINERAL*,,. 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ , _ 

83.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone  j 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Pays  To  Dehorn 

Dehorned  cows  and  steers 
are  gentler,  safer  and  more 
profitable.  Use  the  Key¬ 
stone.  It  does  the  work  in  a 
single  stroke— no  crushing. 
Sold  on  money-back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  circular. 
JAS.  SCULLY 

Box  1  22  Pomaroy,  Pa. 


9  Cords  In  lO  Hours  by  one  man.  It’s  King  of  the 

woods.  Catalog  Y68  Free.  Established  1890. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co..  1005  E.  75th  St.  Chicago.  Illinois 
\ - 


Saws  Wood  Fast 


(Docs  the  Work  of  10  Men— 1  /  20  Cost) 

This  one-man  WITTE  Log  Saw  burna  any  fuel 
and  will  cut  from  16  to  40  cords  of  wood  a  day. 
Easy  to  operate  and  move.  Trouble-proof.  Fells 
trees — makes  ties — runs  other  farm  machinery. 
Fast  money  maker  and  big  labor  saver. 

WJ*  m Write  today  for  my  big  Free 
Jr  flP  9*  fr*  —  Book  and  Low  Easy  Payment 
^  Prices.  No  obligation. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6893  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
6893  Empire  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Buying  Cows  for  Hog  Feed 

As  local  shippers  are  paying  $1  per 
cwt.  for  dry  cows,  would  they  not  be 
worth  more,  used  as  chicken  or  hog 
feed?  c.  c. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

If  one  attempted  to  buy  dry  cows  at  a 
$1  per  cwt.  for  the  purpose  of  slaughter¬ 
ing  and  feeding  the  meat  products  to 
chickens  and  poultry  he  would  confront 
a  difficult  problem.  In  the  first  place 
both  poultry  and  swine  overeat  when 
given  access  to  all  of  the  high  protein 
feed  of  this  character  that  is  available ; 
and  in  the  second  place  the  carcass  meat 
cannot  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time 
during  this  season  of  the  year  without 
decomposition  and  objectionable  odors. 

So  far  as  values  are  concerned  this 
would  be  a  relatively  cheap  source  of 
meat  scraps  or  tankage.  Surely  this  is 
an  unusually  low  figure  and  I  do  not 
wonder  that  you  raise  a  question  of  this 
character  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  only 
.$1  per  cwt.  for  dry  cows,  live  weight.  If 
more  of  our  meat  shops  were  butcher 
shops  rather  than  meat  cutting  shops  the 
chances  are  that  a  great  deal  more  money 
could  he  paid  for  products  of  this  char¬ 
acter. 


Varied  Grain'  Ration 

I  have,  the  following  feeds:  ground 
wheat,  ground  oats,  cornmeal  (yellow), 
hominy,  gluten  (40  per  cent),  wheat 
bran,  oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal  (43  per 
cent),  Alfalfa  meal,  beet  pulp.  What 
would  be  a  good  ration  made  up  of  the 
above  feeds  for  Holstein  cows  weighing 
from  1,000  to  1,200  lbs.  and  producing 
from  45  to  65  lbs.  of  3.6  milk?  I  have 
mixed  hay,  oats  and  pea  hay  and  Tim¬ 
othy  as  well  as  corn  silage.  J.  c. 

New  York. 

The  feeds  that  you  have  on  hand  sug¬ 
gest  clearly  that  you  appreciate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  variety  in  a  ration  for  dairy 
cows.  For  Holstein  cows  of  the  weight 
noted,  yielding  from  45  to  68  lbs.  of  3.6 
per  cent  milk  per  day  it  is  proposed  that 
you  combine  the  ingredients  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportions :  100  lbs.  ground 

wheat,  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  150  lbs.  hominy  meal,  150  lbs. 
gluten  meal,  150  lbs.  oil  meal,  100  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  50  lbs.  wheat  bran,  50 
lbs.  Alfalfa  meal. 

Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  to  utilize 
all  of  these  ingredients ;  nevertheless 
much  is  to  he  gained  by  having  variety 
and  palatability  combined.  If  these  feeds 
are  of  average  analysis  the  mixture  will 
carry  approximately  22  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein. 

If  beet  pulp  is  used  it  would  be  moist¬ 
ened  and  fed  as  a  succulent  feed  rather 
than  as  a  source  of  carbohydrate  in  place 
of  hominy  or  cornmeal.  Both  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  two  products  supply  carbohydrates  or 
energy  more  economically.  However,  the 
flow  of  milk  can  he  increased  by  feeding 
some  moistened  beet  pulp  in  conjunction 
with  silage  and  roughage  identified.  If 
your  cows  are  thin  in  flesh  then  it  would 
be  well  to  increase  the  hominy  to  200 
lbs.  and  reduce  the  gluten  to  100  lbs. 
The  first  named  ration  is  rather  concen¬ 
trated  and  if  bran  could  be  used  in  place 
of  the  whole  wheat  this  condition  might 
be  improved. 

Feed  the  cows  in  proportion  to  their 
daily  production,  allowing  one  pound  of 
grain  for  each  3*4  ibs  of  milk  produced 
per  day.  If  the  addition  of  a  pound  of 
grain  to  the  usual  allowance  does  not  re¬ 
sult  in  an  increase  of  four  or  five  pounds 
of  milk  per  day  you  can  rest  assured  that 
the  cow  has  reached  her  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  if  economy  is  considered.  It  is 
persistent  production  that  is  the  most 
profitable,  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
feeding  cows  too  much  grain. 


A  mule  auction  took  place  in  a  ring  m- 
closure,  access  to  which  was  by  one  small 
gateway,  and  considerable  amusement 
was  caused  among  the  onlookers  by  the 
efforts  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  to  get  them  to  go  through  it.  One 
mule  especially  seemed  obstinately  bent 
on  doing  anything  and  everything  hut 
pass  through  that  gateway.  “Want  any 
help?”  shouted  one  of  the  bystanders^  as 
the  mule  driver  rested  a  moment.  “No,” 
answered  the  driver,  “but  I’d  like  to 
know  how  Noah  ever  got  two  of  these 
blighters  into  the  ark.” — Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


<Djojjou  want 

1522  ? 

OR  TEN  or  twenty  times  that  much  additional 
profit ,  depending  simply  on  the  number  of 
cows  you  own.  Listen — 

Down  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  the  dairymen 
belong  to  a  Cow  Testing  Association.  Various 
kinds  of  feed  are  given  the  665  cows  in  these  herds, 
but  LARRO  is  the  general  favorite.  A  year’s 
record,  compiled  by  the  official  tester,  makes  the 
reason  plain : 

Herds  which  received  more  than 
50%  of  LARRO  earned  an  average 
net  profit  of  $15.82  more  per  cow 
than  the  other  herds. 

Fully  half  of  all  these  Fairfax  County  cows 
were  in  the  LARRO  extra-profit  division ! 

Only  a  feed  made  of  tested  ingredients — 
feed  that  never  varies  in  the  kind ,  the 
quality  or  the  percentage  of  ingredients — a 
feed  absolutely  free  from  dangerous  iron  and 
steel  trash — can  make  that  extra  money  for 
you.  LARRO  answers  these  specifications 
—  absolutely.  There's  a  LARRO  dealer 
near  you.  Write  us  if  you  don't  know 
where  to  find  him. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

Dept.  4  Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  now  feeding . cows  and  I  want  to  receive,  with¬ 

out  coat,  your  magazine — “The  Larro  Dairyman.” 

Name . 

St.  or  R.  F.  D . 

Town . . . State . 


Feeding  the 
Fresh  Cow”  is 
the  title  of  an  article  that 
appears  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  Larro  Dairy¬ 
man.  If  you  are  not 
receiving  this  excellent, 
free  magazine  for  cow- 
owners,  fill  out  and  mail 
this  coupon  now,  or  take 
it  to  your  LARRO  dealer. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
One  of  the  greatest  writers  of  American  fiction  after 
reading  this  book  in  manuscript  said : 

“You  do  truly  and  wonderfully  portray  the  life 
of  the  silent  world.  It  will  help  us  all  to  under¬ 
stand  our  own  life  better.” 

Another  reader  says : 

“It  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  the  deepest 
pathos  and  the  finest  humor.” 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound 
copy  of  “Adventures  in  Silence.” 

Name . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Postoffice . State . . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Henyard 


Storrs  Egg-laying  Contest 

The  twelfth  successive  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  closed  Oct.  30.  It 
was  the  first  contest  in  which  artificial 
lighting  was  tried,  and  the  result  was 
very  profitable.  The  yearly  output  was 
increased  above  the  average  of  the  last 
eight  years  by  more  than  10,000  eggs,  and 
by  5,000  more  than  the  best  preceding 
year.  When  we  realize  that  this  excess 
production  is  in  the  Winter  months  when 
a  dozen  eggs  are  worth  two  or  three 
dozen  laid  in  Summer,  we  get  a  proper 
idea  of  the  value  of  this  artificial  lighting 
of  poultry-houses  in  Winter.  If  lights 
are  turned  on,  say,  at  4:30  p.  m.,  and 
run  until  8:30,  there  is  a  gain  in  working 
time  of  four  hours  per  daty,  28  hours  a 
week,  or  two  14-hour  days.  This,  in  the 
tour  dark  months  of  Winter,  equals  32 
days,  or  more  than  a  month  of  working 
time  for  the  hens. 

White  Leghorns  won  the  first  place; 
Hollywood  Farm  birds  from  Hollywood, 
Washington,  laid  2,237  eggs,  an  average 
of  over  223  each  for  each  bird.  These 
Hollywood  Leghorns  have  twice  won  the 
first  place,  once  the  second  and  once  the 
fourth  place,  competing  with  400  other 
Leghorns.  For  consistent  good  laying, 
year  after  year,  they  are  about  the  top 
notch.  At  various  times  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  K.  I.  Reds  and  other  pens  of  Leg¬ 
horns  have  led  in  this  last  contest,  but 
for  the  last  13  weeks  these  Hollywood 
Leghorns  have  kept  the  lead.  In  the  last 
10  years  Barred  Rocks  have  won  first 
place  three  times,  White  Wyandottes 
three  times,  White  Leghorns  three  times, 
and  “Oregons”  once.  But  the  Oregons 
were  White  Leghorns  with  a  cross  of 
Barred  Rock  three  generations  away,  so 
that  practically  the  Leghorns  have  won 
four  times. 

In  the  Plymouth  Rocks  a  pen  from 
Wapping,  Ccnn.,  beat  their  nearest  com¬ 
petitor  by  55  eggs;  in  the  Wyandottes, 
Lady  Anderson’s  pen  from  Harrold,  Eng¬ 
land.  was  143  eggs  ahead  of  the  next 
highest  Wyandottes.  In  the  It.  I.  Red 
group  a  pen  from  Groton,  Mass.,  led  the 
other  Reds  by  158  eggs.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  birds  of  each 
breed  in  this  contest,  and  the  average 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  individual  of 
that  breed : 


400  White  Leghorns  .  177.4 

100  White  Wyandottes  .  169.1 

240  R.  I.  Reds .  168.1 

260  Barred  Rocks  .  154.9 


Average  of  the  1,000  birds...  168.5 

Undoubtedly  this  extra  high  average 
per  bird  is  due  largely  if  not  wholly  to 
the  artificial  lighting  in  the  Winter 
months. 

The  best  layer  in  the  contest  was  a 
White  Leghorn  from  Calverton,  N.  Y. 
She  laid  283  eggs  in  the  52  weeks,  an 
average  of  about  5%  eggs  every  week  in 
the  year. 

The  second  best  was  a  Barred  Rock 
from  Wapping,  Conn.  Her  record  was 
274  eggs.  The  best  White  Wyandotte 
came  from  Rhode  Island.  She  laid  247. 
and  the  best  Rhode  Island  Red  laid  266 
eggs. 

Of  the  20  best  pens,  White  Leghorns 
furnish  10,  Rocks  four,  R.  I.  Reds  four, 
and  Wyandottes  two. 

The  value  of  the  eggs  laid  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  item.  It  is  not  given  in  this  year’s 
report,  but  in  a  previous  year’s  report  it 
was  given  and  showed  that  the  White 
Wyandottes  led  all  the  other  breeds  in 
the  value  of  the  eggs  laid.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  they  are  such  excellent  Winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Their  small  combs,  lying  tight  to 
the  head,  and  abundant  plumage  makes 
them  much  less  susceptible  to  weather 
changes  than  the  smaller  breeds.  But  for 
pounds  of  food  consumed,  no  other  breed 
lays  so  many  eggs  as  do  the  Leghorns. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


International  Agricultural  Mission 

The  International  Association  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Missions  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  New  York  City  on  December 
7  and  8.  This  association  is  interested 
in  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  for¬ 
eign  missions  and  has  secured  the  speak¬ 
ers  for  an  excellent  program.  Prof.  W. 
A.  Taylor  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  greatly 
interested  in  the  matter  and  he  will 
speak  at  this  meeting.  Mr.  O.  B.  Mar¬ 
tin  will  tell  of  the  great  demonstration 
work  conducted  by  Seman  Knapp.  Other 
speakers  will  be  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Dono- 
hugh  who  has  just  returned  from  10 
months  in  Africa ;  Dr.  Dirklay,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  among  the  Indians  in  Arizona; 
Miss  Jennie  Jones,  Dean  A.  R.  Mann, 
Cornell  University ;  Prof.  Daniel  Kulp, 
Columbia  University,  and  Miss  Anna  M. 
Clark.  There  will  be  an  excellent  pro¬ 
gram  and  a  dinner  on  December  7. 


The  chickens  pick  these  worms  or  their 
eggs  up  with  food  from  infested  ground, 
very  probably  ground  that  has  been  long 
used  for  poultry  raising.  Chickens  can¬ 
not  thrive  when  infested  by  large  num¬ 
bers  of  intestinal  worms,  and  they  should 
be  freed  from  them.  The  tobacco  treat¬ 
ment  is  considered  most  efficacious  for 
flock  use.  Steep  a  pound  of  finely  cut 
tobacco  stems  in  enough  water  to  cover 
for  two  hours.  In  the  afternoon  mix 
stems  and  liquor  with  about  one-haif 
what  mash  the  flock  will  consume  and 
feed  to  the  birds,  which  have  been  kept 
without  food  since  the  previous  day.  A 
few  hours  later  add  from  to  1  lb.  of 
Epsom  salts,  according  to  age  of  birds, 
the  latter  dose  for  full-grown  fowls,  to  a 
moist  mash,  in  quantity  that  will  be  read¬ 
ily  eaten.  See  that,  each  birds  gets  its 
share  of  the  mash.  These  quantities  are 
for  100  birds  ;  a  smaller  flock  should  be 
fed  proportionately. 

Droppings  should  be  kept  from  the 
treated  birds,  otherwise  they  will  soon  be 
reinfected.  Keep  floors  clean  and  cover 
space  beneath  perches  with  poultry  net¬ 
ting.  The  earth  of  small  runs  may  be 
treated  for  worms  and  eggs  by  soaking 
the  upper  2  in.  with  a  solution  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  (poison).  Use  one 
ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  eight  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  and  about  one  gallon  of 
the  solution  for  each  10  sq.  ft.  of  surface. 
Scrape  loose  filth  from  surface  of  ground 
before  applying  the  solution.  M.  B.  d. 
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In  30  Handy  Volumes 


for 
all 

The  Old  and  New 
Testaments  Complete, 

Here  at  last  is  a  Holy 
Bible  in  a  form  that  not 
only  invites  but  makes  it 
easy  and  convenient  for  you 
and  your  children  to  read 
over  and  over  again  "the 
greatest  story  of  all  the 
ages!” 

This  new  edition  contains 
the  entire  Bible  complete  in 
30  handy,  pocket-size  vol¬ 
umes.  Printed  on  fine  qual¬ 
ity  book  paper  from  new, 
clear  easy  -  to  -  read  type; 
bound  in  flexible  limp  ma¬ 
terial.  tinted  and  embossed 
to  resemble  hand-tooled 
leather,  but  which  wears 
much  longer.  It  is  an 
amazing  accomplishment  to 
publish  the  complete  Bible 
in  30  handy,  pocket-size 
volumes,  but  it  is  an  even 
greater  achievement  to  be 
able  to  offer  this  beautiful 
set  for  the  amazingly  small 
sum  of  only  $2.98  for  all 
thirty  volumes. 

Send  No  Money 

Simply  mail  the  coupon 
below  or  a  post  card.  When 
the  set  arrives  pay  the  post¬ 
man  $2.98  plus  a  few  cents 
delivery  charges;  then  ex¬ 
amine  the  books.  Your 
money  will  be  returned  to 
you  at  any  time  within  30 
days  if  for  any  reason  this 
set  does  not  come  up  to  all 
your  expectations.  Only  25,- 
000  sets  have  been  printed, 
so  you  are  urged  to  send 
your  order  at  once.  Address 

Little  Leather  Library 
Corporation 
Dept.  132-C 
354  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Little  Leather  Library  Corporation 
Dept.  132-C,  354  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Send  me  the  Holy  Bible  in  30  volumes.  I  will  pay 
the  postman  $2.98  plus  the  postage  upon  arrival. 
This  is  not  to  be  considered  a  purchase.  If  not  sat¬ 
isfactory  I  may  return  the  set  within  30  days 
and  you  agree  to  refund  my  money. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Fowls  with  Worms 

I  have  a  flock  of  about  100  chicks,  and 
a  few  weeks  ago  several  became  sick ; 
would  stand  drooped,  refused  to  eat,  al¬ 
though  craw  filled.  Upon  examination  I 
found  their  intestines  and  even  gizzard 
stuffed  with  small  white  worms,  some¬ 
what  larger  than  a  pin  and  2  or  3  in. 
in  length.  These  chicks  have  the  run  of 
grass  field  and  large  woodland,  and  I 
feed  corn,  oats,  rye  and  bran.  Would 
you  give  me  cause  and  remedy? 

Lansing,  Tenn.  MRS.  n.  o.  c. 


Pure  Wyckoff  Strain  Males 

"THE  PROFITABLE  KIND” 

S,  C.  White  Leghorn  cocks  and  cockerels  that  will 
improve  your  flock  in  egg  yield,  in  size  and  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  S3  and  SS5  each. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 


BARGAINS:  Husky  Jersey  Black  Giant  Cockerels 

Tone  up  your  flock  with  best  Giant  blood  in  existence. 

$10  and  up.  Fish  Farms  Fishtown,  Mystic,  Conn. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  strain.  Ancestry  to 
302  eggs  and  flock  averages,  over  200.  84-$8  each. 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm  •  Amherst,  Mass. 


December  8,  1933 


The  One  Best  Way  to  Raise  Chicks 


Wishbone 


XJERE  S  a  brooder  that’s  no  more 

trouble  to  run  than  a  clock.  Here’s  a 
brooder  that  will  develop  your  chicks  into 
the  strongest,  heaviest,  healthiest  chickens! 
It’s  mechanically  perfect—  and  absolutely  trouble- 
proof  .  It’s  everything  you  think  a  brooder  ought 
to  be.  It  has  no  valves  to  stick,  no  strainers  to 
clog,  no  thermostats  to  get  out  of  order ._  NO 
PRIMING.  You  merely  set  it  and  forget  it  ex¬ 
cept  for  occasionally  refilling  the  big  oil  tank. 
Chicks  simply  leap  into  well-being  under  a  Wish¬ 
bone.  There’s  always  plenty  heat  (even  in  iciest 
Canada  weather),  plenty  of  air,  plenty  of  room. 


BROODER 


And  the  heat  is  ju3t  where  chicks  want  it! 
Find  out  about  this  brooder.  It  has  the  most 
powerful  burner  ever  put  in  a  brooder  and  yet 
it’s  most  economical  since  it  gets  more  heat 
from  the  same  fuel  than  any  other  brooder. 

W rite  for  descriptive  booklet  and  testimonials 

NOW  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Prices— Four 
sizes — 50-100  chicks $10;  350chicks  $16.  600  chicks 
$19;  1000  chicks  $22.  Little  higher  in  far  west. 
Full  money-back  guarantee  protects  you. 

The  American  Incubator  Mfg.  Co. 
186  Neilson  St.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


TANCRED  COCKERELS 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DIRECT  FROM  D.  TANCRED.  April  hatched — 75  to  select  from— dams  of  these  birds 
have  laid  up  to  280  eggs.  One  of  these  cockerels  will  increase  the  egg  production  of 
your  flock.  PRICE  $10.00-$15.00 

CHARLTON  POULTRY  FARM,  fr  E.^LOR  Charlton  City,  Mass. 


Production  Bred  Poultry  Pays  Bigger  Profits 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

Members  of  this  Association  have  for  sale  the  following: 

2,000  Certified  hens;  100  Certified  Cocks ;  1,000  Certified  cockerels; 
1,400  selected  cockerels  and  4,000  pullets.  Write  for  sales  list. 

M.  C.  PORTER,  Secretary  Box  110  RODMAN,  N.  Y. 


BROWERS  NON-FREZ 
Lampless  Poultry  Fountain 


Increase  your  egg:  production.  Inner  tank 
easily  removed.  Quickly  cleaned.  Germ- 
proof.  Durable.  Prevents  water  from 
freezing.  Soon  pays  tor  itself.  Order  now, 
—•money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

Price— F.O.B.  Quincy  III.  S  For 
No.  A  2  1-2  gal.  $5.00  $13.50 
No.  B  5  gal.  .  6-00  16.00 

Write  for  Catalog.  Incubators, 
Poultry  Supplies,  Sprayers, Seeds. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  R  Quincy,  III. 


CANARIES 

Please  send  for  new  price  list  of  cage  birds. 

G.  D.  TILLEY 

Naturalist 

CONN. 


DARIEN 


Pi 


Twelve  mated  pair  Carneaux  breeders, 
lgeons  Plymouth  Roekstrain  First  money  order 
for  $25  takes  flock.  Several  unmated  birds  free  with 
flock.  A.  H.  Barber,  15B  Lakeview  »«,..  Waterbury,  Conn.  R.5 

Baby  Chicks  &  Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs  from  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers  of  pure  White  eggs.  The  world’s  best  laying 
strain.  Imitated  by  many  and  equaled  by  none.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  WHITE  LEGHORN  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

High  Grade  S.  C.  Anconas-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

RAHWAY  -  NEW  JERSEY 


PiE!  DUCKS 


America’s  Stan  dard 
Strain.  BREMERS  NOW. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS. (SLIP,  N  Y. 


oi  l  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys, Geese,  lbucks, 
eOTOCK  Uiilnens,  Runtums,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  1’lO.NEElt  EAllMS,  'ielford,  I's 


Large 

Stock  i 


p°u  ftaE  Mammoth  Bronze  Breeding  Hen  Turkeys 

of  the  Giant  strain.  Famous  for  laying.  Hatched 
in  Spring  of  1921-1922.  Tonis,  30  lbs.  to  53  lbs.  None 
better  anywhere.  Males  and  females,  dandies. 

THOMAS  KEILY  -  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Also  Rose  Comb  Red  cockerels. 

JOHN  D.  SMITH  -  Walton,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Bred  Bronze  Turkeys 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Cockerels. 

Mrs.  Leland  Livermore  Cassville,  N.Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  purebred’ 

perfectly  healthy  stock.  Toms,  818  to  #15.  Also  hens 
WM.  W.  KETCH  ,.  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


MD  Tnrl/ava  “  Goldbank  strain.”  Hens,  $10  ;  Toms, 
.  D.lUrKcyS  $15  each.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Kilts  R.  D.  6  Ft.  Plain,  N.Y. 


B 


(UK  BON  IE  Ell  TURKEYS.  $6  and  $8. 

Katherine  Orr  -  Dodge  Center,  Minn. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


Sale 

PURE  BRED  S.  C.W.  L.  COCKERELS— BARRON  STRAIN 

Hatched  May  9th.  Dam,  from  303  egg  breeding.  (Sire.) 
Sire  from  Lady  Victory,  official  record  301  eggs.  Cocker¬ 
els  selected  and  data  examined  by  l’rof.  I).  P.  Norton, 
(Cornell  Agricultural  graduate)  of  Macliias  high  school. 
Limited  time.  One  for  #5  or  two  for  80.  Formerly  88 
each.  CHAS.  LOCKE  -  Macliias,  N.  Y. 

N.  H.  State  Certified  Day-Old  Chicks 

For  EARLY  BROILERS  get  onr  hardy  New  Hampshire 
January  and  February  hatched  S.  C.  R.  1.  Red 
chicks.  They  are  noted  for  fast  growth  and  vigor, 
Catalog  free.  Maple  Hill  Farm,  Walpole,  N,  H  . 

HUNDRED  TWENTY-FIVE 

Certified  White  Leghorn  Hens 

Write  for  prices. 

ARTHUR  SMITH  158  Madison  St.  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Jersey  BLACK  GIANTS 

100  Pullets,  7  mos.  old,  vigorous  and  well  grown,  no 
culls.  Just  starting  to  lay.  *4  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed,  CARLELSA  POULTRY  FARM, 
IJox  263  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 

U/LUq  Wuondnlloo  Regal-Dorcas  strain.  Choice  cocker- 
nnilo  VVjfdilUUUwo  els  and  Pullets  bred  from  heavy  lay¬ 
ers.  $2.50-$3  each.  Sat.  guaranteed.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls, N.Y. 

Pure  Barron  White  Leghorns  ancockerelstte 

out  of  sires  whose  dams  have  records  of  272  to  289  eggs 
in  pullet  year,  $3.50  and  $5,  pure  Parks’ strain  Barred 
Rock  Cockerels.  Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm,  Port  ltojal,P(i. 

CHICKENS-Plymouth  Barred  Rocks 

)5tli  June  hatching.  30  pullets,  2  cockerels,  8865  the 
entire  lot.  Fine,  healthy  birds.  L.  DESTENAY, 
BELLE  MEADE,  N.  J.  (Main  Road  Princeton  to  Somerville) 

Fnr  Qelo _ R-  U.  It.  I.  White  Cockerels,  $4  each. 

IUI  OdlB  Mrs.  A.  T.  Hubbard  It.  3  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Utility  White  Wyandottes  A.  K.  I'KlKCK,5TVb!cbester,  N.  II. 

FINE  BOIRHON  COCKEREL.  Horning  strain. 

Merrynook  Farm  -  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

SC.  Brown  and  Eng.  W,  Leghorns.  Hens,  pullets. 
»  Ped.  $1  to  $3.  Cat.  Vera  Fulton,  B.  98,  (iallipolU,  Ohio 

Sfi  Rllff  flrninfftnno  “G"lden  Beauty”  cockerels  at  $5 
1  Dull  urpmgions  each:  2foi'$(f,50.  Theseare  fine 
birds  of  Cook,s$20-eg:y  strain.  Satis.  H.  SUTTLE.Sehenevus.N.Y. 

Whitpfihinpsp  fipp9p  FOR  SALE.  Either  sex.  $5  each. 

nmiBOnmebdUeeSe  lILUEJ.  SIMMENR0TH.  Frenchtown.N.J. 


Black  Giant  Pullets 


Allen  Simmons,  Livingston,  N.Y. 


Thoroughbred  Narragansett  Turkeys 

Toms,  SIO;  Hens,  8S8. 

B.  H.  JACKSON  -  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

VJ  II  TITDVTVC  barge,  farm-range  birds  for 

f|-II“I  UIyIyLi  I  u  '’‘ceding,  best  Bur  on  the  market. 

Order  early.  Toms, $10;  Hens, $8, 

W-Oran  Hall  Angelica,  New  York  R.  D.  2 


For  Sale  White  China  Geese 

S4  and  885.  Emilia  Riokeubrode,  Fryburg,  Pa. 


Bronze  TURKEYS  b,§^V{hV924- 

VALLEY  BROOK  FARM  Peapack,  N.  J. 


Turkeys- Ducks-Geese 


rices.  Buy  your 
•s  now.  Catalog 

free  H.  A.  Souder  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  on  Turkeys 


icks  and 

e  e  a  e 

until  Dec.  15th.  Catalog  free.  H.  II.  FREED,  Telford.  l»a 


White  Holland  Turkeys 


10%  discount  to  Dec.  1st. 

EarleS-  Wilson,  Box  497,Hammond,  N.Y. 


Turkeys<> 


Bourbon  Reds,  Young  Toms,  and  hens 
for  sale.  A  nice  bunch  to  select  from. 

8.  Wilde  Wayland,  Michigan 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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New  1924 


X-RAY 


INCUBATORS 

AND 


BROODERS 


ARE  AUTOMATIC 

NEW- 
LOW 
PRICES! 


Due  to  greatly  Increased 
sales  which  means  lower 
operating  costs,  we  again 
give  you  benefit  of  reduced 
X-Ray  prices.  Heating 
plant  in  X-Ray  is  in  the 
center.  Regulated  auto¬ 
matic  flame  control — per¬ 
fectly  insulated  walls.  No 
heat  is  generated  that  is 
used,  thus,  one  gallon  of 
hatch.  Nothing  is  wasted. 

With  X-Ray  hatching  heat  is  more  even  and 
sure.  Heat  is  deflected  evenly  on  the  eggs  from 
double  glass  top  which  allows  operator  to  see 
thermometer  and  entire  hatching  chamber  with¬ 
out  lifting  the  lid. 

Hundreds  of  poultry  experts  are  using  from 
1  to  20  X-Rays.  Ask  for  their  names. 

Buy  the  400-egg  X-Ray  Incubator.  Make 
money  selling  baby  chicks  to  neighbors  and  oth¬ 
ers.  Write  now  for  revised  price  list  and  New 
1924  Free  X-Ray  book  which  describes  21  exclu¬ 
sive  features  and  tells  why  X-Ray  hatches  every 
fertile  egg  and  is  positively  automatic  in  opera¬ 
tion.  We  prepay  transportation  charges. 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 
1247  Des  Moines  St.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


No  0  Coo 


BROODERS 

and  INCUBATORS 

Buy  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory  and  save  money. 
We  pay  express 
charges.  Write  today 
for  free  catalog  and 
new  low  prices. 


G-  L.  KNAP l1,  Ransomvillc,  N.  Y.,  says  :  “  / 
wouldn't  be  without  a  No-Cold  Brooder  and  try 
to  raise  chicks  again.  Like  mine  just  fine.'’ 

Inter-State  Selei  Co.  373  Aik  St.,  Tipton,  lad. 


S'!  0—  E.uy*  140“Egg  Champion 

Hot-Water, _ , 

Fibre  Board,  Self  Regulated. 

$6.9S  bays  140-  Chick  Hot 
Water  Brooder.  Or  both  for  only - 

$21.95  Buys  230- Egg  Incubator 
$  9.95  Buys  230-Chick  Brooder 
Both  When  Ordered  Together,  Only 


\  Belle  City  Incubator 

',  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls  i- -  « 

h  c,.rr  o — j-|g95 


"Million  I 

Ucort  ] 


.  $29.95 

Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  Allowed  West 
Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share 
dn  my  $1,000  in  Prizes,  or  write 
for  Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts. “ 
— — It  tails  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Prea. 

BeMe_CltyJncubator  Co.,  box 4 8  Racing,  Wis. 


American  Poultry  Journal 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 

4  KYFi*  25  cts. 

1  Yr.  75c  2  YEARS  $1  5Yrs.$2 

Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue  — tells 
how  to  feed,  house  and  breed;  how  to  Becure  high  egg 


now  to  teed,  nouse  and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  egg 
production;  now  to  hatch  and  rear  poultry  successfully. 
Established  1874.  Only  26c  for  4  mos.  Stamps  accepted. 
American  Poultry  Journal.  67-523  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago 


MARVEL 


U  S.  Pat,  Office 

HOW  ABOUT 

A  Marvel  Brooder 

for  Christmas 

Surprise  and  Delight  the  ones  interested 
in  Poultry  (Chicks)  with  a  per¬ 
fect  coal  burner.  With  MAR¬ 
VELS  you  can  have  Broilers  In 
six  weeks.  Special  Holiday  offer 
includes  delivery  by  expresa. 

Also  BLUE  FLAME  OIL 
BURNERS. 

IV rite  for  Illustrated 
folder 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


4  MONTHS  ONLY  The  Handsomest 

«A.  _  Poultry  Magazine 

i  rTBI  TlTlTT  in  America  —  fine 

paper;  beautifully 
printed;  handsome 
covers,  in  colors. 

Edited  by  men 
who  know  chick¬ 
ens;  every  page  is 
real  live  matter  to  make 
your  poultry  keeping  more  profit¬ 
able  and  more  enjoyable.  64  to  136  pages. 
No  "free  readers” — all  solid,  live,  sub¬ 
stantial  information  and  advice  from  experts,  like 

Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis  (only  poultry  magazine  carry¬ 
ing  Prof.  Lewis’  latest  articles)  and  others  of  un¬ 
questioned  authority  in  different  phases  of  poultry 

keeping.  Every  branch  of  poultry  culture  handled  in 
a  masterly  way  by  men  who  are  successful  breeders. 


4  mos.  Trial,  20c;  I  Year,  75c;  2  Years,  $1.00 

Try  it  4  months  for  two  thin  dimes — the  biggest  20e 
worth  you  ever  saw.  Tear  out  this  adv.,  print  your 
name  and  address  plainly  on  the  margin,  and  send  to 
us  with  20c  in  coin  or  stamps:  or  better  still  make  it 
a  dollar  bill  and  receive  Evervbodvs  two  full  years. 
You'll  never  again  be  without  Everybodys.  Do  it  Now- 
Everybody!  Poultry  Magizine  Box  286  J  Hanover,  Pa. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  MODEL  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days'  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  1  5  Milford,  Mass. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  '  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  November  14,  1923. 

Week  Total 

BARRED  ROCKS 


Purdue  University,  Ind .  30  50 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  9  10 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  ....  1  2 

Lewis  Farms,  RI .  20  29 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 .  4  8 

Morris  K.  Bride,  Conn _  .........  29  49 

Wob  rn  Poultry  Farm.  Mass .  15  24 

Miss  Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  23  24 

Edgar  Stouvhton  Conn .  16  26 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  24  IT 

K,  C.  Foreman.  Mich .  8  8 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn .  10  15 

J.  V.  Sheap,  Mich .  6  8 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn .  3  5 

Jasper  K.  Guptill,  Maine .  6  6 

Storrs  Exp.  Station,  Conn .  9  16 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.Y  .  0  l 

W.  J,  Arenholc,  N.Y .  6  15 

WHITE  ROOKS 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass .  4  4 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo .  19  24 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  15  20 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 11  14 

Chas.  E,  Butler,  Conn . 10  15 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  4  5 

Harold  F.  Baroer.  Mass .  *  io 

II.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J .  o  0 


WHITE.  W  Y ANDOTTES 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo . . .  14 

Obed  G,  Knight,  R.  1 .  29 

F.  L.  Weilaud,  Ky .  23 

Frank  P  Mattesun,  R.  I  .  42 

Hi-Quallty  Hennery,  Vt .  13 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn .  44 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn .  25 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn .  5 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y .  23 

H.  Y.  Bierly,  Pa .  14 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Sunny  fields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn . 

Scott’s  Red  Farm,  11 . 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Geo.  R.  Treadwell,  Mass  . 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

John  Z.  Label le.  Conn . 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson.  Mass . 

Jas.  E.  Ewing,  Vt  . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass . 

Dickinson  Bros.,  Mass . 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Ed.  A.  Oelknct,  Conn . 

W.  A.  Dickinson,  Mass . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Red  Mount  Farm.  Mass . 

Forest  H.  Clickner,  N.  J . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . ” 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  . " 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Hanson's  Poultry  Farm.  Ore . . 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Mountain  Meado.w  Farm,  Vt . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Acrebridge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm.  Mo . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.  J . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.... 
R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Featherland  Farm,  Pa . 

M.  J.  Quackenbnsh,  N.  J .  i. 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Ruchles  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.Y . .!! 

O.  C.  Chadwick,  Vt . 

George  B.  Ferris.  Mich . 
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Warming  Drinking  Water  for  Hens 

Does  it  pay  to  heat  the  poultry  water 
in  some  way  during  the  Winter?  We  did 
it  last  Winter  with  our  flock  of  60,  which 
were  close  to  the  house  and  kitchen.  Our 
new  500-hen  house  which  is  full  is  so 
far  away  from  the  house  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  warm  the  buckets  of  wa¬ 
ter  three  or  more  times  a  day  by  adding 
hot  water  from  teakettle.  Are  the  ther¬ 
mos-bottle  type  fountains  a  success? 

Barnesville,  Ohio.  A_  j. 

It  pays  to  keep  the  water  before  a 
flock  from  freezing,  though  it  is  not  at 
all  necessary  to  warm  it  further  than 
that.  There  are  various  ways  of  doing 
this;  the  stove  and  vacuum  protected 
drinking  fountains  being  among  them,  i 
But  little  heat  is  needed  to  keep  a  pail 
of  water  from  freezing,  and  I  should  con- 
sider  the  simplest  and  cheapest  method 
the  best  one.  If  a  lamp  of  any  kind  is 
used,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  suffi¬ 
cient  precaution  to  guard  against  over¬ 
turning  should  be  taken.  If  the  poultry 
house  is  wired  for  electric  lights,  a  25 
candlepower  carbon  filament  bulb  may  be 
inserted  into  a  hole  bored  into  a  block  of 
light  wood,  which  block  is  made  to  float, 
bulb  downward,  on  a  pail  of  water.  A 
waterproof  socket  should  be  used  for  the 
bulb.  m.  b.  D. 


Why  Experiment  Longer?  Buy  Petaluma  Incubators! 


The  biggest,  most  successful  hatcheries  the 
world  over  are  using  Petaluma  Incubators 
—  the  bigger  American  ones  are  using 
Petaluma  Electrics  exclusively.  They  say 
they  can  not  afford  to  experiment.  Can 
you?  These  big  operators  have  convinced 
themselves  by  actual  experience  that  Peta¬ 
luma  Incubators  make  bigger,  healthier 
hatches  of  “peppier”  chicks — cost  less  to 
operate  and  keep  up.  If  electricity  isn’t 
available,  use  Petaluma  Hot  Water  Incu¬ 
bators.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet  H-2 

We  make  a  complete  line  of  brooders 
—electric  and  hot  air 
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Electrics 
rin  one  order.! 
That’s  what 
the 

“Must  Hatch” 
Hatchery, 
Petaluma, 
is  installing — 
“PETALUMA 
ELECTRICS’ 
exclusively! 
Each 

has  504  eggs 
capacity 


Petaluma  Electric  Incubator  Co. 


PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


—  During  Winter  Months — 
Nothing  Equals  STRUVEN’S 


FISH  MEAL 


t 


FEEDING 


Your  poultry,  hogs  and  stock  need  this  perfect  feed 
supplement  to  insure  health  and  growth,— to  pro¬ 
vide  for  greater  future  profits.  STRUVEN'S  FISH 
MEAL  provides  the  necessary  proteins  and  minerals. 
Made  from  fresh,  whole  fish, — finely  ground. 

Write  for  Free  Feeding  Instructions  and  Samples 
CHARLES  M.  STRCVEN  Sc  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St,,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Poultry  Journal  t"?.  25  c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month  by 
expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send  25o 
to  day  for  6  mos.  trial  sub.,  or  only  $1  for  two  full  years. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Dept.  R  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PLANS  for  fooltby  houses; 

I  All  styles  150  Illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
|  and  copy  of  “The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL  Dept.  60  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Char¬ 
coal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N,  Y. 


OELLULOID  XjiEG  BANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield.  Mass. 


PARKS’  Bred  to-Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

COCKERELS 

Have  over  34  years  ofl  careful  se¬ 
lection,  trapnesting  and  pedi- 
greeing  for  EGGS  back  of  them. 

THEY  WILL  stamp  the  Lay 
on  your  Flock,  as  they  have  for 
hundreds  of  other  Progressive 
Breeders  the  World  over.  Many 
report  increased  flock  produc¬ 
tion  up  to  94  per  cent. 

Miss  Rice,  Poultry  Ext.  Worker,  Sardis,  Miss, 
writes:  “Male  from  you  last  year  proved  one 
of  the  best  investments  we  ever  made.” 

Mrs.  Ira  Kenyon,  Deep  River,  la.  writes:  'I 
am  getting  the  benefit  of  those  roosters.  Never 
got  so  many  EGGS  in  my  life  before— we  sim¬ 
ply  trade  eggs  for  everything  even  to  Hog 
Tight  wire  fencing. 

16  page  Circular  free.  Large  Catalog  booklet  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


FRA3NTCA.XS’  ROCKS 

Breeders,  Cocks.  March,  April  and  May  hatch.  Cocker¬ 
els  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs  half  price. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N  Y. 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

broeding  purpose!,  $8  each.  This  stock  hatched  June  1st. 

Rlverdale  Poultry  Farm  -  Rlverdale,  N.  J. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pens  in  all  leading  contests.  Sweepstake  winners 
Cornell  Show  and  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Syracuse.  Pedi¬ 
greed,  certified  breeding  Cocks,  Cockerels,  Hens. 
Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandotte s 

females  for  sale  from  stock  I  imported  direct. 
Record*,  262  to  289  eggs.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


U/Liin  WuanrlnGo  Feb  -  Mar  -  APr-  Pullets  and  Cocker 
nilllc  nydllUUllo  els,  Yearling  Hens  and  Cocks.  Cata 
logue  Free.  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


(TERSEYI3LAC  K  C3kl  ANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  growers . 
Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive  catalog  and 
pricelist.  C.  M.  Page  &  Sons,  Box  199,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


JERSEY BLACK  GIANTS 

Pullets,  tNc  mos.  old,  $3.50.  Cockerels,  $5  each, 
while  they  last.  Order  from  this  advertisement. 
Satisfaction  assured.  BR00KCREST  FARM.Cranbury.N  J. 


H.  TOMPKINS  AND  D  O  Q  f*  DCnC 
PAYNE  BROS.  STRAIN  <»  O.V*.  nCUO 

Big,  husky  farm  raised  cock’rls  and  pullets,  bred  for  vigor, 
large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  20  p.  cat.  free. 

Ralph  Knickerbocker,  R. D.  36, Pine  Plains, N.Y, 


RHODEISLAND  REDS  \  Single 
RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES/ Comb 

Choice  Cockerels,  Bred  for  eggs  and  color,  non- 
brooding  strain.  85,  87.50  and  810. 

O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  -  PAOLI,  PA. 


that 

paig 


Well-hatched,  well-bred. from  b«st  heavy 
eirg  strains  of  Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorn*, 
Wyandotte*,  etc.  Safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed  within  1.200  miles.  FREE  BOOK. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Bex  1,  French  to  we.  N.  J. 


S.C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

V  i  b  e  r  t  ’  s  289-egg  strain.  From  non-setting,  trap- 
nested  hens.  Price,  $5,  $7  and  $10  each. 

A.  II.  VINO  Alt,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 
Ellzavlllo  •  New  York 


S.  C.  R.  I.  XL  EDS 

Pedigreed  and  trapnested  Breeding  Stock,  both  male 
and  female.  No  better  Reds  in  the  country  for  color, 
size  and  egg  production.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  -  W  rent  ham.  Mass. 


S.  CJ.-Irt.EDS-Owen  Farm  Strain 

Best  show  and  laying  strain  in  U.  S.  Hens,  Pullets  and 
Cockerels,  91.60  up.  D.  L.  Ditto,  Brandenburg,  Kentucky 


lUEAHOGANYSTRAIN 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Cockerels.  Early  hatched, 
fine  colored,  from  best  matings,  $4  each;  three  for 
$10.  Circular.  B.  Quackenbush,  Darien,  Conn. 


c.l  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Pure  Barron  Strain.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range. 
200  cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale  out  of  Imported  birds 
$5.00  each.  Five  or  more,  $4.00  each.  Now  booking 
orders  for  Baby  Chicks,  February,  March  and  April 
shipments.  My  Book,  “Profits  In  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved”,  $1,  or  free  with  all  810  orders.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  PLEASANT  VALLEY.  N.  Y 


COCKERELS 

200  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  trap-nested  Hens.  Large,  vigorous 
birds,  guaranteed  to  suit. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River.  N.  J. 


PURE  BARRON 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

18  directly  imported  males  head  our  No.  1  matings. 
Big.  husky  fellow*.  Pedigrees  272-314.  Now  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  chicks  and  eggs.  Few  cock*,  eocker- 
els  and  hens  for  sale.  Prices  and  quality  will  please 
you.  Write  K.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


CERTIFIED  AND  UNCERTIFIED 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Won  5  ribbons  on  5  entries  at  Cornell  Production 
Show.  Can  furnish  cockerels  from  Advanced  Re¬ 
gistry  male  from  Advanced  Registry  contest  hens 
at  Cornell.  Pure  Hollywood  and  a  few  Beal  males. 
Booking  orders  for  Day-old  Chicks. 

GABRIEL’S  LEGHORN  FARM  •  Odessa.  N.Y. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  “  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY." 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Cockerels  from  certified  itock  from  <2.50  to  $10,  Some 
certified.  Very  handsome  and  well  bred. 
PENNY  a  GORDON  -  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


100  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

“  Barron  ”  strain,  from  imported  stock,  April  hatched 
Price,  $8.  35  yearling  Ferris  Leghorns,  265  to  300-egg 

Strain  $8  each.  Vernon  R.  Latter,  R.0.N*.  1,Mi*4ltscx.N.Y 


SHENANDOAH 

POULTRY  YARD 

KNIGHT’S  STRAIN  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Cockerels,  April  and  May,  sired  by  son  of  233-egg 
hen;  grandson  of  College  Queen.  Seven-fifty  to 
Ten  Dollars  each.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

WILLIAM  D.  HORTON  Hopewell  Junction,  N.Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Records  at  Storrs 

5th  Annual  Contest,  won  1st.  Pen  record.  2265  7th 
Annual  Contest,  won  2nd,  2179,  with  "  College 
Queen  s  '  individual  record  of  308.  10th  Annual 
Contest,  won  1st.  Pen  Record,  2234.  13th  Annual 
Contest,  best  White  Wyandotte  hen.  Record,  247. 
Eggs  and  Chix  for  sale  after  Feb,  1st,  1924. 

0.  G.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guaran.ee  editorial  page.  : 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  was  sentenced 
on  Nov.  21  to  14  years  and  nine  months 
in  prison,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $12,000, 
in  connection  with  the  fraudulent  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  Petroleum  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Also,  the 
notorious  swindler,  S.  E.  J.  Cox,  was 
sentenced  to  eight  years  and  $8,000  fine, 
and  a  dozen  associates  to  a  lesser  term. 
This  get-rich-quick  oil  promotion  was  de¬ 
nounced  in  Publisher’s  Desk  department 
long  before  the  government  took  action 
against  the  oil  pirates.  In  sentencing  Dr. 
Cook,  Judge  Killitts  is  quoted  as  having 
made  the  following  arraignment  of  Cook  : 

“You  have  at  last  reached  the  point,” 
said  the  judge,  “where  your  hypnotic  per¬ 
sonality  that  duped  thousands  and  made 
young  men  work  for  you  will  avail  you 
nothing.  This  deal  is  so  damnably 
crooked  that  the  lawyers  who  defended 
you  must  have  had  to  hold  handkerchiefs 
to  their  noses.  You’re  too  dangerous  to 
run  at  large.  Undoubtedly  you  have  got 
much  ill-gotten  wealth  hidden — money  be¬ 
longing  to  the  poor  people  of  the  United 
States.  Oh,  God,  Cook,  haven’t  you  any 
decency?  Are  you  haunted  at  nights? 
Can  you  sleep?  But  I’m  foolish  to  talk. 
What  I  say  doesn’t  sting  you,”  the  judge 
added  as  he  ended  his  denunciation  and 
pronounced  sentence. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  public  is  rid  of 
the  fake  promotion  of  these  two  arch 
pirates,  during  the  period  of  their  sen¬ 
tences,  at  any  rate. 

This  week  there  was  an  agent  through 
this  neighborhood  taking  orders  for  the 
Chicago  Portrait  Company,  509  S.  Wa¬ 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  to  enlarge  photo¬ 
graphs  to  be  delivered  about  Dec.'  10, 
1923,  at  $4.95  each.  Are  they  a  good,  re¬ 
liable  company,  or  not?  MRS.  H.  c.  t. 

The  fake  schemes  employed  by  the 
agents  of  the  Chicago  Portrait  Company 
have  been  exposed  in  these  columns  nu¬ 
merous  times.  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  ordered  the  concern  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  “lucky  envelope  scheme,”  by 
which  so  many  people  were  duped  into 
signing  an  order.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
many  times  advised  its  readers  to  beware 
of  all  portrait  agents.  If  there  be  any 
that  secure  orders  in  a  fair  and  legiti¬ 
mate  way  we  have  not  heard  of  it. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in 
Publisher’s  Desk  about  the  Associated 
Flour  Mills,  headquarters  at  Owego,  N. 
Y.?  They  are  a  chain  of  mills  under  one 
management,  and  they  have  taken  over  a 
mill  here  and  are  around  selling  stock. 
They  want  you  to  go  to  the  bank  here  and 
investigate  them  before  investing.  I  think 
some  people  had  enough  of  the  “Steele 
Stores”  not  to  chance  any  more  chain 
wildcat  schemes.  e.  a.  h. 

New  York. 

We  learn  that  the  Associated  Flour 
Mills  was  recently  formed  to  purchase  a 
chain  of  flour  mills  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  on  the 
theory  that  they  could  be  operated  and 
managed  more  economically  than  by  indi¬ 
vidual  ownership.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  true,  but  at  any  rate  we  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  invest  any  money  in  the  en¬ 
terprise  until  it  has  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  make  good.  The  chain  store 
idea,  as  the  subscriber  suggests,  got  some¬ 
what  of  a  black  eye  through  the  Steele 
and  Piggly  Wiggly  promotions,  but  this 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  fake  promoters 
grasped  the  chain  store  idea  as  a  means 
of  fleecing  the  public.  This  is  no  reflec¬ 
tion  on  chain  store  enterprises  as  a 
whole.  But  promoters  of  such  enter¬ 
prises  should  be  allowed  to  finance  their 
own  hazards  ;  farmers  should  not  consider 
risking  their  savings  in  such  undertak¬ 
ings. 

I  saw  the  inclosed  advertisement  of 
American  Music'  Company,  1658  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City,  in  a  local  paper 
and  answered  it.  I  am  inclosing  the 
answer  which  I  received.  Will  you  tell 
me  what  ypu  think  about  it?  If  you 
think  it  is*  all  right,  please  return  their 
letter.  MRS.  W.  A.  s. 

New  York. 

It  is  regrettable  that  so  many  local 
papers  either  have  no  regard  as  to  the 
character  of  the  advertising  they  print — 
otherwise  are  unable  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  honest  and  fraudulent  advertising. 
We  have  twice  exposed  the  fake  scheme 
of  American  Music  Company,  The  ad¬ 


vertisement  and  circular  letter  is  a  clever 
deception,  which  can  only  be  discovered 
by  careful  reading  with  the  mind  intent 
on  discovering  the  fraud.  The  applicant 
for  work  is  first  asked  to  send  10  cent9 
for  information,  and  then  $2  for  an  out¬ 
fit.  The  work  is  represented  as  address¬ 
ing  and  mailing  circulars  and  music.  For 
each  copy  of  music  addressed  the  party 
is  allowed  10  cents.  The  “joker”  is  that 
the  person  must  sell  the  music  before  be¬ 
ing  entitled  to  any  reward.  It  is  an  in¬ 
tentional  and  deliberate  fraud,  but  the 
perpetrators  are  no  doubt  smart  enough 
not  to  leave  themselves  liable  to  criminal 
prosecution. 

I  just  wanted  to  advise  you,  so  that 
you  could  warn  your  readers,  not  to  sell 
anything  to  a  W.  L.  Stevenson,  of  Moers, 
N.  Y.,  or  any  other  address.  During  last 
Winter  I  sent  him  two  shipments  of 
honey  amounting  to  $40,  and  could  not 
cellect  any  money  from  him.  A  lawyer 
in  Albany  advises  me  that  he  has  nothing 
to  collect  from.  Mr.  Wilcox,  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  sells  honey,  too,  could  also  ad¬ 
vise  you  that  he  lost  a  small  account. 

b.  f.  w. 

We  publish  this  warning  as  requested, 
as  the  account  is  absolutely  worthless. 
Our  attorney  remarks:  “It  is  beyond 
comprehension  to  us  how  he  (Stevenson) 
can  trim  so  many  people,  when  the  most 
casual  inquiry  on  their  part  before  ex¬ 
tending  the  line  of  credit,  would  have 
readily  disclosed  his  actual  condition.” 
There  are  many  judgments  against  him 
that  cannot  be  satisfied  and  new  claims 
coming  to  the  attorneys  continually.  This 
is  a  confirmation  of  our  advice  to  look 
up  the  responsibility  before  transactions, 
not  after. 

As  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  paper 
I  write  you  in  regard  to  a  pair  of  horses 
killed  on  September  4,  1920,  by  the  Le¬ 
high  Valley  train  whose  track  runs 
through  my  farm.  They  did  not  have 
a  proper  fastener  on  the  gate.  I  put  in 
a  claim  of  $150  damage.  They  claim 
they  were  not  responsible.  The  section 
men  made  a  loop  of  wire  and  drove  a 
railroad  spike  in  the  gate  post  and 
hooked  the  loop  over  the  spike.  A  pres¬ 
sure  would  unhook  it.  I  had  complained 
to  the  boss  of  the  section  and  got  only 
promises.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting 
something  from  them?  A.  J.  P. 

New  York. 

We  have  been  unable  to  make  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  this  damage.  The  railroad  claims 
that  the  type  of  the  fastener  used  on  the 
gate  was  the  kind  that  is  in  general  use 
for  right-of-way  gates  and  is  consid¬ 
ered  satisfactory.  They  insist  it  was  in 
good  order  after  the  horses  got  through 
the  gate.  The  subscriber  claims  that  the 
drop  catch  was  broken  and  the  company 
had  promised  to  repair  it,  but  had  not 
done  so.  Since  the  railroad  refuses  to 
recognize  its  responsibility,  the  only 
means  left  the  farmer  is  to  bring  suit  for 
the  value  of  the  horses.  If  the  farmer 
is  in  a  position  to  prove  his  contentions, 
he  would  probably  recover  damages.  The 
railroad,  however,  could  and  probably 
would  make  litigation  expensive  by  ap¬ 
peals  to  higher  courts.  The  farmer’s  re¬ 
luctance  to  go  to  court  is  probably  one 
reason  why  the  corporation  refuses  re¬ 
dress.  As  a  rule  we  like  to  keep  farm¬ 
ers  out  of  law  suits,  but  there  are  times 
when  he  must  fight  as  a  principle  for 
his  rights.  It  is  the  business  of  the  rail¬ 
road  to  keep  its  right-of-way  fences  in 
order,  and  when  it  neglects  to  do  so  after 
warning,  complaint  should  be  made  to 
the  Public  Service  Commission. 

Do  you  recommend  any  of  the  com¬ 
panies  which  advertise  for  sale  machines 
for  knitting  socks  at  home?  The  com¬ 
panies  offer  to  buy  all  socks  up  to  stan¬ 
dard  that  the  home  knitter  makes.  Do 
any  of  them  do  this,  and  is  it  at  such  a 
price  that  one  could  clear  any  money? 

Pennsylvania.  MRS.  T.  j.  n. 

No,  we  do  not  recommend  the  purchase 
of  any  of  the  home  knitting  machines. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  advertised  them. 
Reports  from  those  who  have  purchased 
the  machines*  are  in  effect  they  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  operate,  many  not  being  able  to 
knit  with  the  machines  at  all.  The  mails 
and  the  advertising  columns  of  cheap 
publications  are  filled  with  work  at  home 
schemes  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Few, 
if  any,  of  them  are  legitimate,  or  what 
the  propositions  seem  to  be  on  the  face 
of  the  advertising.  The  schemes  are  de¬ 
signed  to  relieve  the  country  people, 
looking  for  home  employment,  from  some 
cash  rather  than  to  offer  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  money  to  help  out  the 
family  exchequer.  All  such  advertise-, 
ments  are  carefully  excluded  from  these 
columns. 


can  double 
dairy  profits 


The  net  profit  from  your  cows 
can  be  doubled  by  increasing 
your  total  milk  production 
only  10 °Jo  !  Eminent  dairy  ex¬ 
perts  are  authority  for  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  this  surprising  fact. 


\Ol  More  Milk- 

Doesn't  it  seem  possible  y 

Let  us  suppose  your  profit  last  month  from  your 
cows  was  $100.  If  by  a  little  more  intensive  methods 
you  can  get  even  10%  more  milk  this  month,  your 
net  profit  would  be  at  least  $200  t 


Surely  such  a  result  is  worth  trying  for.  It  is 
the  poor  milkers  in  the  herd  that  eat  up  the  profit 
made  by  the  good  producers.  Usually  they  are 
poor  milkers  because  of  some  impaired  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  genital  functions — the  milk  producing 
organs. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  Kow-Kare  affect  just  these 
organs.  Its  toning,  stimulating  action  is  quickly  appar¬ 
ent.  Sluggish  cows  have  Improved  appetites  and  assimi¬ 
lation  and  better  milk  flow  is  sure  to  follow. 

In  the  treatment  or  prevention  of  Barrenness,  Abor¬ 
tion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scours,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever, 
Lost  Appetite,  Kow-Kare  has  a  reputation  founded  on 
successful  use  for  over  twenty-five  years.  You,  too,  can 
realize  greater  profits  from  dairying  through  the  judici¬ 
ous  use  of  Kow-Kare.  Try  it. 

Kow-Kare,  large  package,  $1.25 ;  medium  size. 

65c— at  feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  drug¬ 
gists.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  we  will 
send  postpaid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,Inc.,Lyndonville,Vt- 


How  to  use  Kow-Kare 


Makers  of  Bag  Balm,  Grange  Garget  Remedy, 
Horse  Comfort,  American  Horse  Tonic. 


Our  free  book,  ‘‘The  Home 
Cow  Doctor,”  tells  how  to 
-use  Kow-Kare  in  treating 
various  cow  diseases.  It  also 
tells  of  its  use  as  a  disease- 
preventive  and  stimulant  to 
greater  milk-flow. 

The  usual  method  is  to  feed 
one  tablespoonful  twice  a 
day  one  week  out  of  each 
month.  Cost9  only  a  cent  a 
day  per  cow. 


“The  Truth  About  Wire  Fence’ 


SOLUTION  OF  THE  MYSTERY  | 
THAT  HAS  COST  FARMERS 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

A  cedar  post  outlasts  a  pine, so  I 
two  rolls  of  wire  fence  may  1 
look  alike,  and  cost  the  same,  I 
yet  one  will  last  twice  as  lonir  [ 
as  the  other.  Our  circular  I 
solves  the  puzzle  and  shows  I 
you  how  to  save  that  100  per  I 
cent.  You  can  know  what  you  I 
are  baying  just  as  surely  as  [ 
Write  for  a  copy  today.  you  can  tell  Oak  from  Poplar.  ] 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. ,  38  East  Maumee  St. ,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


KITSELMAH  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26%o  a  Rod,”  Bays  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  alaosave. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS. Dept. 230MUNCIE,  IND. 


m 

A  Rod] 
LVp. 
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Id  Direct fromFactorg 


Our  new  selling  plan  saves  you  big 
Same  High  quality.  Prices  40%  lower, 
r  Write  for  free  catalog  showing  now  you  can 
■  NOW  buy  Famous  Pearless  Fence  —  Gates  — 
Posts— Roofing  and  Paints,  at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 
PEENLESS  WIRE  I  FENCE  CO..  Dept.  4024  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


‘‘I  set  out  to  build 
a  farm  engine 
that  would  have 
every  feature  the 
farmer  wanted 
and  none  he  did¬ 
n’t  want.  It  has 
now  been  on  the 
market  six  years. 
Thousands  of  sat¬ 
isfied  users  tell 
me  I’ve  succeed¬ 
ed.  I’m  proud  to 
have  this  engine 
bear  my  name.’’ 

—si.  Y.  Edwards 


Try  This  Engine  FREE 

Read  the  Amazing  Facts  About 
This  Wonderful  Farm  Engine 


The  regular  power  j  obs  saw  sheller,  small  silo  filler, 
on  your  farm  probably  concrete  mixer,  spray  rig, 
vary  from  about  lyi  to  6  c'tcy  an^  does  every  job 
H  P  Yet  there’ q  nr.  easil.y andcheaply.  Noother 
Z~‘  j.’  *et  tnere  s  no  engine  can  do  this.  It  is 
need  to  have  two  or  more  easy  to  move  and  can  be  set 
engines  for  these  jobs,  anywhere  and  put  to  work 
Today  you  can  get  six  without  fastening  down, 
engines  in  one.  You  can  Purns  kerosene  or  gasoline. 


get  an  engine  that  will 
deliver  H.  P.  for  the 
little  jobs,  6  H.  P.  for  the 
heavy  work,  or  any  de¬ 
sired  power  in  between. 
You  can  change  power  as 
you  change  jobs — change 
power  instantly.  And  you 
will  get  high,  efficiency  and 
low  cost  at  all  powers. 

No  Other  Engine 
Like  It 

There  is  no  other  farm 
engine  like  the  Edwards. 

Itpumps, 


washes, 
churns, 
separates, 
m  i  1  k  s  , 
funs  an 
8  -  i  n  c  h 
grinder, 
30-i  nch 
w  o  o  d  - 


Smooth  running.  No  vi¬ 
bration.  Safe — no  crank¬ 
ing.  Safety  fly-wheel  and 
all  moving  parts  enclosed. 
Anyone  can  operate  it. 

What  Users  Say 

Fred  Dunderi,  Strath- 
cona,  Minn.,  says:  “  I  cer¬ 
tainly  like  my  Edwards 
Engine.  Runs  an  8-inch 
burr  mill  full  capacity. 
Has  plenty  of  power  and 
then  some.  It  certainly 
works  fine.  I  like  its  vary¬ 
ing  speed  and  power  and 
its  light  weight,  it  is  so 
easy  to  move  from  job  to 
job.  Best  and  handiest  en¬ 
gine  I  have  ever  seen  or 
used  and  wouldn't  part 
with  mine  at  any  price  if 
I  couldn't  get  another  one 
and  I  wouldn't  go  back  to 
the  old-fashioned  heavy 
type  engine  to  use  as  a  gift. 
The  Edwards  does  all  the 
company  claims  for  it. 

"One  of  my  neighbors 
was  looking  over  my  Ed¬ 


wards  and  I  ran  it  for  him 
and  changed  it  all  the  way 
from  1  to  6  H.  P.  He  will 
buy  one  right  away.  He  is 
using  a  4  H.  P.  at  present 
but  at  times  needs  6  H.  P. 
so  this  would  be  the  very 
engine  he  wants." 

A.  C.  Lukehart,  Dayton, 
Pa.,  say 3:  "Well  pleased 
with  my  Edwards  and 
would  not  trade  it  for  any 
other  kind  of  engine  that 
I  know  of  as  it  is  so  handy 
to  move  from  one  job  to 
another  and  the  company 
has  been  fair  and  square 
to  deal  with." 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Now — I  know  I  am 
making  some  extraordi¬ 
nary  claims  for  my  engine. 
I  want  to  prove  them  to 
your  satisfaction.  I  want 
you  to  try  the  Edwards 
Engine  absolutely  free. 
Don't  send  me  a  penny. 
Don't  send  me  an  order. 
Just  write  your  name  and 
address  on  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  and  I  ’ll  send  you  com¬ 
plete  information  about 
the  Edwards,  together  with 
my  straightforward,  un¬ 
conditional  free  trial  offer. 
You  will  not  be  obligated 
in  any  way. 

— A.  Y.  Edwards 


EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO.,  912  Main  St„  Springfield,  O. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO. 

912  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  send  me  complete 
description  of  your  engine,  also  details  of  your 
free  trial  offer. 


N  ame . 

Address . 


Lights  for  the  Heavier  Breeds 

[No  one  now  seems  to  question  the 
value  of  lights  in  the  henhouse  on  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farms  where  Leghorns  are 
kept,  and  where  pullets  are  to  be  forced 
for  Winter  laying.  However,  there  seems 
to  be  some  question  about  the  value  of 
lights  for  the  heavier  breeds  of  poultry  or 
for  fattening  stock,  and  we  are  collecting 
experience  on  the  subject.] 

Our  experience  in  regard  to  lights  has 
been  with  White  Rocks.  We  used  the 
night  lunch  with  very  good  results  about 
three  years  ago.  It  brought  the  young 
pullets  into  early  laying  and  kept  them  at 
it.  We  discontinued  its  use,  as  we  have 
only  about  100  layers,  and  are  experi¬ 
menting  to  get  heavy  egg-layers  with 
standard  shape.  We  did  not  wish  to  put 
lights  on  the  breeding  birds,  and  these 
early-laying,  fully-mateured  pullets  we 
used  for  breeding,  as  well  as  the  hens. 

Candidly,  I  do  not  think  with  White 
Rocks  that  the  lights  are  necessary. 
They  are  early  layers  and  good  Winter 
layers,  so  there  is  no  object  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  their  production,  as  with  Leghorns, 
to  get  the  eggs  at  the  time  of  high  prices. 
For  an  egg  farm  where  breeding  was  not 
the  important  item,  the  small  percentage 
of  extra  eggs  would  be  an  item,  even  in 
the  heavier  breeds,  but  where  strength 
and  viability  are  wanted  in  the  chicks, 
and  one  is  satisfied  with  a  production 
ranging  from  175  to  275  eggs  per  bird  in 
the  pullet  year,  the  high  production  can 
be  evolved  by  careful  selection  and  good 
breeding,  rather  than  forcing  with  lights. 

As  to  fattening  stock,  and  broilers,  I 
have  not  had  much  experience,  but  it 
would  seem  rather  absurd  to  use  lights 
when  birds  can  be  so  easily  pen  or  crate 
fattened.  I  have  put  at  least  %  lb.  per 
day  on  young  stock  by  feeding  sloppy 
milk-mixed  mash,  twice  a  day.  It  has 
never  been  necessary  to  continue  this  for 
more  than  a  week,  ellen  day  ranken. 

New  York. 


The  Olivia  Sage  School  of  Practical  Nursing 

Offers  a  one-year’s-course  in  special  bedside  nursing  to 
a  limited  number  of  women.  Classes  are  formed  quar¬ 
terly.  Pupils  receive  maintenance,  uniforms,  and  salary. 
For  information  apply  to  the  Director,  New  York  Infir¬ 
mary  for  Women  and  Children,  321  E.  15th  St.,  New  York  City 


Cider  Apples  Wanted  in  ioKt!ties  or 

JOHN  F.  WILKENS  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y.  Tel.' 21  F-4 


WE  BUY  b i mVio ni'o « ?*  1 « 'p? . r .  Balsam  Pine  Clippings 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchwortb  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  to  handle  cattle  on 
modern  farm  on  main  highway  and  trolley,  10 
miles  from  Worcester,  one  mile  from  Spencer; 
tenement  has  bathroom  and  electric  lights. 
SIBLEY  FARMS,  Spencer,  Mass. 

i - 

HERDSMAN — Married,  experienced  with  Guern¬ 
seys  and  Holsteins,  capable  of  taking  charge 
of  small  farm;  excellent  opportunity;  references 
required.  ADVERTISER  4390,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

I - 

MAN  wanted  that  understands  sheep  breeding 
thoroughly  to  go  on  farm  in  Berksliires  on 
shares;  only  competent  man  need  apply.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4398,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i _ 

HERDSMAN  WANTED — Position  open  at  once 
for  competent  herdsman  to  take  complete 
charge  of  20  head  registered  Holsteins  and 
Jerseys;  farm  located  In  Northern  New  Jersey, 
eight  miles  from  Paterson;  $100  per  month, 
house  and  privileges.  J.  A.  BEATTIE,  Little 
Falls,  N.  J. 

l - 

WANTED — Capable  woman,  Protestant,  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  and  cooking;  small  family, 
two  adults,  two  children;  all  modern  conven¬ 
iences;  15  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Address, 
BOX  120,  Beverly,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  farm;  steady  em¬ 
ployment  all  year  around.  ADVERTISER 
4430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  neat,  clean  worker; 

must  have  long  experience  in  dairy  business 
and  be  able  to  operate  bottling  machine,  bottle 
washer  and  handle  small  certified  milk  bottling 
plant  alone;  only  men  understanding  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  able  to  furnish  first-class  references 
need  apply;  state  wages  expected.  BEAVER- 
DAM  STOCK  FARM,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


WANTED,  January  1,  working  foreman,  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate,  16  miles  from  Norfolk; 
must  be  thoroughly  competent;  wages  $100.  S. 
W.  HARRIS,  Norfolk,  Va. 


WANTED — Reliable  farm  teamster  and  all- 
around  farm  hand;  one  used  to  handling  mules 
preferred.  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man,  must  understand  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  horses  and  cows;  small  farm; 
steady  work.  S.  WALTER,  Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

i - 

WANTED — To  hire  a  single  man,  man  must  be 
good  milker  and  understand  general  farm 
work;  good  home:  address  stating  age  and 
wages,  L.  R.  CARTER,  11  East  Main  St., 
Waterbury,  Conn. 


PERMANENT  comfortable  home  and  reasonable 
salary  for  mature  couple  who  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  caring  for  6-room  bungalow;  2  acres 
ground,  small  garden,  flowers,  poultry,  general 
repairs;  wife  for  plain  cooking,  2  meals  daily, 
general  home  work;  one  day  free.  BOX  B, 
Brewster,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  elderly  or  middle-aged  man 
as  caretaker  and  assistant  on  small  place  in 
country  by  single  man  living  alone;  good  home, 
maintenance  and  salary.  ADVERTISER  4461, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  wife  to  cook  for  own¬ 
er’s  family;  state  references  and  wages  with 
house  and  living  expenses.  ADVERTISER 
4464,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i _ 

WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm,  must 
board  one  man  8  months;  good  house,  fuel, 
milk  and  potatoes  furnished;  pay  $1,000  or  bet¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  4470,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

/ - 

WANTED — Married  man,  Protestant,  on  private 
estate  as  dairyman;  must  be  good  milker  and 
buttermaker;  state  wages  desired  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  no  children.  ADVERTISER  4471,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

I - 

WOMAN  wanted  for  general  housework;  good 
home  with  modern  conveniences;  $40  month 
and  board.  MRS.  JOHN  RONNER,  Valhalla, 
N.  Y. 

I - 

HOUSEMAID  for  small  family,  no  cooking,  $30 
per  month;  fare  after  first  month;  good  home. 
MRS.  I).  BROIvAW,  700  East  166th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

i _ 

MARRIED  farmer  with  son  to  help;  wife  to 
cook  for  small  family;  adjoining  house,  food, 
light,  fuel;  small  dairy,  conveniences,  and  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  for  man  that  makes  good. 
ADVERTISER  4463,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  herdsman  desires  charge  of 
large  dairy  using  milking  machines;  can  han¬ 
dle  big  proposition:  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4450,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED,  middle-aged  man  as  caretaker  of 
an  estate,  garden  work  and  chickens;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  4427,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HIGH-CLASS  farm  superintendent  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  January  1.  ADVERTISER  4409,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  farm  superintendent 
March  1,  by  man  with  years  of  experience 
as  superintendent  on  large  certified  farm;  37 
years  of  age,  married;  college  graduate;  best  of 
references  as  regards  character,  ability  and 
honesty;  only  a  large  position  considered,  where 
results  are  expected  and  paid  for;  purebred 
herd  preferred.  ADVERTISER  4431,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WILL  be  open  March  1  for  position  as  working 
manager  of  large  dairy  or  poultry  farm;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  ADVERTISER  4438,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  couple,  middle-aged,  in  the  country; 

woman  housework  or  plain  cooking;  man  all 
around  work,  garden  and  chickens.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4428,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CORNELL  student  wants  dairy  or  ice  cream 
work.  ADVERTISER  4468,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

LADY  wants  position  as  housekeeper,  conven¬ 
ient  to  church.  ADVERTISER  4457,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  as  manager  or  superintendent  want¬ 
ed  by  a  man  experienced  in  all  branches  ol 
landscape  work  that  goes  With  the  construc¬ 
tion,  development  and  maintenance  of  a  nice 
private  estate.  ADVERTISER  4437,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAN  wishes  position  as  first-class  dry-hand 
milker;  open  for  position  December  6.  MR. 
MATHEW  BOUTILLER,  Box  65,  R.F.D.  No.  2, 
Keyport,  N.  J. 

POSITION  wanted  by  a  very  capable  herdsman, 
or  management  of  a  dairy  farm,  by  married, 
middle-aged  coux>le;  best  of  references  can  be 
offered.  ADVERTISER  4448,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  dairyman  wants  position  with 
certified  dairy  using  milking  machines;  A1 
cowman;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
4451,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  fishbreeder,  poultry  and  game- 
keeper,  understands  trapping  and  shooting  of 
vermin;  37  years  of  age,  single,  with  highest 
references,  desires  a  steady  position  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  private  country  place.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4449,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  on  farm  by  American  farmer,  ca¬ 
pable  taking  charge.  ADVERTISER  4453, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPETENT  orchardist  wishes  position;  college 
trained,  many  years  experience;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER"  4456,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

YOUNG  man.  27  years  of  age,  Christian,  would 
like  a  position  on  a  farm;  willing  worker 
when  the  work  would  not  he  too  heavy;  is  high¬ 
ly  nervous  owing  to  the  late  war;  has  had  some 
experience;  good  home  preferable  to  compensa 
tion.  ADVERTISER  4458,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

GARDENER-FARMER,  German,  Protestant,  46, 
life  experience  in  vegetable,  flowers,  hot 
beds,  chickens,  incubator,  want  steady  posi 
tion  on  gentleman’s  estate.  ADVERTISER 
4459,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRACTICAL  farmer-manager  with  lifetime  ex¬ 
perience  wants  position  January  1  or  later; 
married,  small  family,  know  all  about  farm 
crops  and  machinery  including  tractor,  also 
cattle  and  poultry.  ADVERTISER  4462,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN — Single,  agricultural  graduate,  de¬ 
sires  a  good  practical  position:  no  bad  habits; 
references.  ADVERTISER  4465,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

l _ _ _ 

POT  LTRYMAN,  married,  practical  experience, 
commercial  plant,  Cornell  man,  interview.  AD 
VERTISER  4467,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

|  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — Oakwood  Terrace  farm,  beautiful 
country  estate,  in  Berkshire  Hills,  214  acres, 
elegant  house,  16  large  rooms;  large  barn;  slate 
roofs  on  house  and  barn;  7-room  tenant  house; 
other  outbuildings;  orchard,  trout  stream 
length  of  farm;  forest  preserve;  rich  soil;  suit¬ 
able  gentleman’s  country  estate,  sanitorium, 
boarding,  cattle  and  poultry  raising,  market 
gardening,  general  farming;  will  sell  buildings 
and  acreage  to  suit  purchaser;  easy  terms;  also 
fruit  and  poultry  farm,  seven  acres;  house  six 
rooms;  barn,  poultry  houses:  all  kinds  fruit: 
price  $1,600.  FRANK  WHITEMAN,  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y. 

OLD  FASHIONED  stone  mill,  Glenora,  N.  Y.; 

miller’s  bouse  excellent  condition,  water 
power.  THE  PEELLE  CO,,  47  Stewart  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Or  to  Rent — Farm,  175  acres;  90- 
acre  field  tillable  with  machinery;  situated 
adjacent  to  famous  “Fair  Acres”  certified  seed 
potato  farms.  H.  IRVING  PRATT,  Oswego, 
N.  Y. 

I - 

TRUCK  farm  for  sale;  4  acres  berries.  CHAS. 
HUTTON,  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

i - 

FOR  SALE — Or  to  Rent — 200-acre  muck  tract; 

15  acres  under  cultivation;  situated  at  ship¬ 
ping  station.  HERMAN  W.  KANDT,  Oswego, 
N.  Y. 

I - . 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. ;  104 
acres;  10-room  house;  modern  improvements; 
stable,  dairy  barn,  garages  for  three  cars,  etc,; 
$15,000.  Write  ADVERTISER  4423,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

i_ - 

FARM  for  sale,  93  acres,  fully  equipped,  adapt 
ed  for  poultry,  dairying,  general  farming; 
good  building,  lasting  water;  bargain;  Hunter¬ 
don  Co.,  N.  J.  farm;  address  owner.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I - — — - 

MODERN  72-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm  among 
the  beautiful  Berkshire  hills,  must  be  sold 
at  once,  %  mile  to  village;  great  maple  shade 
trees,  beautiful  lawn;  11-room  dwelling,  elec¬ 
tric  lighted,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  bath  room,  telephone;  main  barn  elec¬ 
tric  lighted,  running  water;  silo,  garage,  ice 
house,  granary,  corn  house,  and  large  hay  barn; 
houses  for  1,500  fowls,  1,200-egg  Candee  incuba¬ 
tor,  Candee  brooders  for  1,000  chicks,  6  large 
colony  houses;  all  equipment  and  quantity  of 
household  goods  included;  price  $12,500,  terms. 
ADVERTISER  4434,  care  Rural  New-Yorkar. 


FOR  SALE — Six-acre  poultry  farm,  with  Or 
without  stock.  THOS.  BOULTON,  owner, 
Lincoln  City,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 103  acres,  improved  dairy  farm; 

good  buildings;  in  pea  growing  section  of 
Madison  County;  $4,000.  JOHN  ANDERSON, 
Morrisville,  N.  Y. 

I - 

FOR  SALE — Modern  country  home;  all  improve¬ 
ments;  barn,  workshop  and  garage;  everything 
new;  16  acres  of  stoneless,  level,  fertile  loam; 
4  acres  Alfalfa;  young,  assorted  fruit  trees;  14 
building  lots;  an  ideal  spot  for  gardening,  chick¬ 
ens;  near  to  market,  high  school  and  churches; 
just  outside  of  corporation;  $4,000  cash;  balance 
to  suit;  bargain;  act  quick.  F.  L.  FARICAS, 
145  Grandview  Ave.,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

I - 

WANTED — To  buy  a  poultry  farm  within  40  to 
00  miles  from  New  York  City,  with  a  capacity 
from  1,000  chickens  up;  must  be  up-to-date 
place  and  on  a  main  highway.  Write  to  GUY 
RUZZA,  244  Grand  Ave.,  Totowa  Boro,  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  once;  altitude  farm,  with  good 
set  of  buildings,  water  and  woodland,  some 
fruit,  about  50  to  100  acres,  within  60  miles; 
Putnam  County  preferred.  Send  full  particulars, 
E.  PAVONE,  10448  41st  Ave.,  Corona,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — Farm  over  110  acres;  one 
of  the  finest  in  Orange  Co.;  new  buildings; 
all  improvements;  stocked;  impaired  health  rea¬ 
son;  consider  income,  private,  or  small  farm. 
MAPLE  CREST  FARM,  It.  F.  D.  1,  Box  156, 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 16- room  newly  completed  furnished 
boarding  house;  2-room  bungalow.  22-16  ga¬ 
rage,  3  V2  acres  cleared  land;  price  $9,000. 
BOX  82,  Eld  red,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FERTILE  farm.  60  acres,  new  buildings,  silo. 
L.  G.  KELLOGG,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


240- AC  RES,  100  acres  river  bottom;  will  grow 
Alfalfa;  red  land  will  grow  good  tobacco; 
would  make  a  good  combination  farm  for  to¬ 
bacco,  Alfalfa  and  dairying;  particulars  and 
terms  by  letter.  J.  B.  NORTON,  Rt.  1,  Na¬ 
tional  Bridge  Station,  Va. 


COLUMBIA  CO.  315-acre  farm  for  rent  with 
option  to  buy  on  shares;  no  stock  or  equip¬ 
ment:  running  water  in  house  and  barns.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -320-acre  good  Montana  farm,  free 
of  all  incumbrances,  or  will  trade  for  east¬ 
ern  real  estate.  N.  E.  WELCH,  Owner, 
Somers,  Conn. 

I - - 

FOR  SALE — 96-acre  farm,  stock,  tools,  etc., 
cheap;  town  Rhinebeck.  ADVERTISER  4454, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


231-ACRE  dairy  farm,  with  or  without  stock, 
3  horses;  all  farming  machinery,  tractor,  hay- 
loader,  etc.,  two  silos;  lights,  furnace,  bath, 
laundry  tubs,  running  water;  immediate  pos¬ 
session;  write  owner.  LEE  L.  STEFFEN- 
HAGEN,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Machias,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  poultry  farm,  5  acres,  %  mile  from 
town;  attractive  dwelling,  7  rooms,  all  city 
convenience;  abundance  of  fruit,  garage,  stable, 
horse  and  wagon;  about  900  layers,  best  of 
stock:  new  poultry  buildings;  on  paving  basis. 
DELMAR  POULTRY  FARM,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

i - _____ 

TO  RENT — Four-room  house,  one  acre  garden, 
fruit:  $15  month;  tenant  could  work  out  rent. 
ARTHUR  BOUGHTON,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

IN  CORNING,  California,  40  acres  of  land 
fronting  on  public  highway,  %  mile  from 
town,  close  to  church,  school  and  main  line  of 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad;  located  in  fine  resi¬ 
dential  section  and  close  to  golf  course;  de¬ 
sirable  for  sub-division  for  homes;  will  sell  in 
10-acre  lots  if  desired:  no  exchanges;  for  more 
information  write  H.  H.  MOORE,  Nazareth,  Pa. 


SEVEN-ACRE  farm  on  Montauk  highway,  main 
thoroughfare  of  Long  Island:  10-room  house, 
running  water,  electric  lights,  large  cellars,  ga¬ 
rage,  large  barn,  stables,  two  chicken  houses, 
70  peach  and  pear  trees:  land  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition;  sell  all  vegetables  and  eggs  at  the 
door:  20- ft.  cement,  road  past  the  door;  price 
$7,500;  cash  $2,500,  balance  easy  terms.  WM. 
J.  SCHOONMAKER,  East  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — 160-acre  farm  near 
High  Point,  N.  J.,  seven  miles  from  Port 
Jervis;  all  modern  equipment  with  large  im¬ 
proved  houses  and  barns;  suitable  for  boarding 
house  or  sanitarium.  Write  OWNER,  25  Clin¬ 
ton  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Equipped  poultry  farm,  not  more 
than  30  acres;  good  buildings,  well  located. 
ADVERTISER  4460,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


140  ACRES,  100  acres  machine-worked  fields, 
40  acres  of  it  river  fiat,  balance  pasture, 
timber;  horse,  hay,  cow  barns,  tool,  ice,  hen 
house,  garage,  9-room  house,  all  painted  and 
good  %  mile  from  village,  Erie  Railroad  sta¬ 
tion:  fruit,  shade,  good  road,  stock,  tools:  if 
wished  easy  terms.  ARTHUR  J.  RICHT- 
MYER,  Owner,  Cameron  Mills,  Steuben  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — About  15  acres,  preferably  in  South¬ 
ern  Connecticut  for  truck  farming.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4466.  care  Rimal  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Quart,  85c:  gallon.  $2.75;  delivered. 
RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 
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ALFALFA — Several  cars  first  cutting  ready; 

Timothy,  clover  and  second  cutting  later.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Rt.  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

i _ _ 

MILK  CHOCOLATE— Made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net,  postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  for  $1.75; 
thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among 
my  Well-satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  Please  send  remittance  with  order. 
WILLIAM  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

| - 

HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

I - - - 

HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


HONEY— Chunk  comb  honey,  7  lbs.,  $1.20;  14 
lbs.,  $2.20  postpaid;  125  lbs.  10c  lb.  f.o.b. 
M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mammoth  Wishbone  incubator  in 
good  order.  ADVERTISER  4286,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

I — - - 

PURE  HONEY— Four  10-lb.  pails,  here,  clover, 
$5.00;  buckwheat,  $5  (prepaid  within  third 
zone,  $6.75  and  $6.15;  second  zone,  55c  less); 
also  60-lb.  cans  and  5-lb.  pails,  large  lots  or 
small;  illustrated  circular  free.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

I - 

FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail,  85c,  postpaid  in  second  zone. 
EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

I - - 

HONEY — Finest  clover-raspberry,  10  lbs.,  $1.90; 

5  lbs.,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  $1.75  and  $1,  de¬ 
livered  in  third  zone.  S  S.  STRATTON,  New¬ 
ark  Valley,  N.  Y. 

| - 

SURE  POP  (old)  white  rice  corn  (shelled),  25 
lbs.  prepaid  third  zone,  $2.50;  large  lots  less. 
W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  large  Oregon  prunes  direct;  25  lbs.,  ex¬ 
press  paid.  $3.85;  100  lbs.,  freight  paid, 

$12.35.  KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Ore. 

I - 

FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honev,  6-lb. 

can,  $1.50,  delivered.  HARRY  J.  FOREMAN, 
Box  87,  Katonali,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  HONEY — Guaranteed  pure,  5-lb.  pall, 
$1.15;  two  5-lb.  pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  pails, 
$4.25,  postpaid  into  third  zone;  60-lb.  can  here 
delivered  at  station,  $8;  two  60-lb.  cans,  $15. 
HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbrldge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Deleo  light  plant;  750  watts  ca¬ 
pacity,  $250;  Deleo  electric  pump  and  tank, 
300  gals,  per  hour,  $125;  all  in  good  order.  A. 
II.  PENNY,  Mattituek,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  tractor,  please  state  repairs 
needed  and  spot  cash  price.  ADVERTISER 
4422,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I - 

PURE  honey  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90, 
postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  $7.50  here.  CHAS.  B. 
ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


ENDION  honey  chocolates — A  delicious  candy, 
2-lb.  box,  $1.80;  1  lb.,  $1,  postage  prepaid. 
ENDION,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Stacked  hay,  containing  consider¬ 
able  Alfalfa;  $20  ton  to  quick  buyer.  A. 
BUTTERFIELD,  Katonah,  N.  Y. ;  telephone  Mt. 
Kisco  814-M. 

ORANGES  -  GRAPEFRUIT  —  Tree  ripened, 
picked,  packed  in  grove;  $2  bu.  box  for 
oranges;  $1.75  bu.  box  for  mixed;  $1.50  bu. 
box  for  grapefruit,  f.o.b.  Wauehula;  send  money 
with  orders.  E.  K.  WALKER,  Jr.,  Wauehula, 
Fla.,  P.  O.  Box  482. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  5  lbs.,  $1.15, 
delivered.  F’AULKNER  APIARIES,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


FIRST  cutting  Alfalfa,  $20;  first  cutting  con¬ 
taining'  grain,  $19;  all  good  quality;  eating 
potatoes  by  the  carload.  LESTER  W.  BEN¬ 
NETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Quantity  No.  2  cans  and  lids  and 
new  boxes  and  covers  and  two  Buckeye  500- 
chick,  blue  flame  oil  brooder;  10  Poorman’s 
brooders.  Apply  HAMILTON  FARM,  Hunting- 
ton,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  holly  for  Christmas,  2  lbs.,  $1; 

5  lbs.,  $2,  postpaid.  C.  TURNER,  Cape  May 
Court  House,  N.  ,T. 

I - — - 

HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2; 

buckwheat.  $1  and  $1.75  postpaid.  M.  BAL¬ 
LARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


LOST — Black,  white  and  tan  female  hound  pup, 
^  also  Airedale  and  bull  cross  male,  lost  in 
North  Goshen.  Conn.;  reward,  $10  each;  notify 
DR.  ARTHUR  E.  GUILFORD,  203  Highland 
Ave.,  Torrington,  Conn. 


WANTED — No.  16  Oliver  orchard  plow.  LEWIS 
H.  LASHER,  North  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 9,600-egg  Newtown  double  deck  in¬ 
cubator.  new  last  year  and  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion;  fully  guaranteed.  ADVERTISER  4455, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  incubator,  20  bee¬ 
hives  with  removable  frames,  40  shallow  su¬ 
pers.  Root  two- fra  me  honey  extractor,  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels  from  trap- 
nested  stock  and  Jersey  Black  Giant  pullets  C 
COUNTRYMAN,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Clyde  Fields  in  settlement  of  estate 
notify  LIZZIE  KNAUF,  Seaman,  Ohio. 


CHOICE  new  Vermont  maple  svrup:  in  1-gal 
cans,  $2.25;  in  %-gal.  cans,  $1.15;  in  1-qt. 
cans,  60c;  choice  new  Vermont  maple  sugar; 
in  5  or  11-lb.  pails,  30c  pound;  in  2,  4,  8 
or  16-ounce  cakes,  35c  per  pound;  remit  with 
order.  JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt, 


WANTED — Well  drilling  machine  of  good  make 
and  in  good  order.  ADVERTISER  4469,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover.  $1.10;  10  lbs., 
$2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75,  prepaid  third 
zone;  60  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.50;  buckwheat  $0- 
amber,  $5.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus’, 
N.  Y. 

i _ _ _ _ _ 

PEANUTS,  large  and  sweet,  direct  from  farm; 

buy  package  for  Christmas;  bushel  (22  lbs), 
$2.25;  50  lbs..  $4.75:  100  lbs.,  $9  f.o.b.  here. 
J.  A.  SPEIGHT,  Lewiston,  N.  C. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  in  1-gal.  cans 
$2.50;  sugar  in  10-lb.  pails,  $3  prepaid  to 
third  zone.  W.  H.  GREEN,  Cambridge  Vt 


-  ‘  ‘  asu&c:  \njL  iv  satiBUgr* 

mndo  from  onr  own  pi^s  on  our  own  farm 


3  lbs.  for  $1. 
ton,  N.  Y, 


SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Winter- 


LOOK  FOR  THE  RED  BALL 


4-Buckle 

All- 

Rubber 

Excluder 

Arctic 


Men’s 

Alaska 

(Fleece  lined) 


“Vac” 

Exclude* 

Rubber 

Arctic 
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How  to  Know  Quality 
That  You  Can’t  See 

There  are  lots  of  points  of  workmanship  and 
quality  about  an  Arctic  that  do  not  show  but 
which  mean  much  in  wear,  fit  and  appearance. 

The  Red  Ball  is  your  sure  guide  in  buying  and 
every  member  of  your  family  should  have  a  pair 
of  “Ball-Band”  Arctics  for  warmth  and  protection. 

You  know  when  you  see  this  mark  on  any 
kind  of  Rubber  or  Woolen  Footwear  that  you 
are  going  to  get  a  full  measure  of  satisfaction 
and  More  Days  Wear. 

We  ma\e  nothing  but  footwear — and  we  \now  how 

Mishawaka  Rubber  &.  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 

333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

“The  House  that  Pays  Millions  for  Quality” 
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Sensible  Talk  About  Soy  Beans 


.SOIL  BUILDER.— My  first  experi¬ 
ence  in  growing  Soy  beans  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  crop  was  in  1917.  Since  then  I 
have  grown  them  every  year,  grow¬ 
ing  from  four  to  five  acres  up  to  50 
acres  per  year  as  a  separate  crop, 
and  40  to  00  acres  in  corn.  In  March,  1917,  I  came 
into  control  of  35  acres  of  land  which  by  years  of 
bad  treatment  was  sadly  depleted  in  fertility;  so 
much  so  that  about  one-third  of  it  seemed  entirely 
unfit  to  grow  corn.  There  was  no  grass  of  any  kind 
on  this  part,  and  to  get  it  started  on  the  way  to  re¬ 
covery,  I  planted  it  to  Soy  beans,  duly  inoculated 
with  the  proper  bacteria.  It  was  a  bad  season  in 
almost  every  way,  and  the  crop  was  almost  a  fail¬ 
ure;  barely  enough  to  pay  expenses.  The  rest  of  the 
tract  (very  much  the  best  part)  was  grown  to  corn. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  both  corn  and  Soy  beans 
were  harvested  and  removed  from  the  field,  the  land 
well  prepared  and  sown  to  wheat.  To  test  the  value 
of  Soy  beans  as  a  soil  builder,  four  or  five  acres  of 
the  Soy  bean  ground  and  a  similar  amount  of  the 
adjacent  corn  ground  were  selected  and  sown  to 
wheat  the  same  day,  driving  crosswise  of  the  two 
plots,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  each  received  the  same 
treatment  and  the  same  amount  of  seed  and  fertil¬ 
izer  per  acre.  They  were  harvested  and  thrashed 
separately.  The  wheat  of  each  tract  was  taken  at 
machine  measure,  and  the  land  of  each  tract  sepa¬ 
rately  measured.  The  results  were  as  follows: 


der  such  conditions.  They  keep  the  land  occupied, 
improve  its  quality  and  make  a  highly  valuable  pro¬ 
tein  feed,  which  is  greatly  relished  by  all  kinds  of 
live  stock. 

LIMITATIONS  AS  PASTURE.— Except  when 
grown  in  corn,  or  after  wheat  or  oats  has  been  har¬ 
vested  and  the  land  is  not  set  in  grass  or  clover,  I 
would  not  recommend  them  for  pasture,  since  other 
crops,  such  as  rape,  will  produce  far  more  forage 
and  do  it  quicker,  thus  affording  a  much  longer 
period  for  pasturing  than  the  Soy  beans. 

YIELD  OF  SEED.— As  to  the  yield,  it  is  difficult 
to  state.  It  depends  so  much  on  the  variety,  the 
soil,  the  season,  the  time  of  planting,  and  other  con¬ 
ditions,  that  one  can  hardly  name  a  standard  yield. 
While  the  Soy  beans,  when  inoculated,  will  grow  and 
yield  fairly  well  on  almost  any  soil,  it  does  much 
better  on  good  rich  soil,  and  while  it  will  stand  more 
dry  weather  and  more  wet  weather  than  any  other 
crop  I  know,  it  does  its  best  in  a  favorable  season. 
The  different  varieties  also  differ  in  yields,  some 
yielding  more  than  twice  as  much  as  others.  They 
should,  however,  yield  anywhere  from  eight  to  35 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  according  to  conditions. 
Good  varieties  should  yield  about  as  much  as  wheat, 
and  be  a  much  surer  crop,  since  they  as  yet  have  few 
if  any  insect  enemies  or  fungus  diseases  and,  being 
a  Spring-sown  crop,  they  do  not  have  to  undergo  the 
danger  of  winter-killing.  A  good  hay  variety  should 
yield  from  one  to  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  accord- 


may  be  expected  in  the  Soy  bean.  Besides,  they  con¬ 
tain  a  fair  percentage  of  carbohydrates : 

Protein  Fat 

Corn  contains  about .  10  percent  5  percent 

Rye  contains  about .  12  percent  2  percent 

Oats  contain  about .  12.5  per  cent  4.5  per  cent 

The  Soy  bean  is  therefore  more  than  three  times 
as  rich  as  these  grains  in  protein  and  fat.  It  is 
richer  than  linseed  meal,  and  compares  favorably 
with  cottonseed  meal  in  these  elements,  and  is 

therefore  a  valuable  supplement  to  corn,  rye  and 
oats  for  balancing  the  ration.  p.  lewis  mark. 

Franklin  Co.,  O. 


Pruning  Trees  and  Pruning  Charity 

WHEN  I  began  pruning,  and  for  several  years, 
I  oiled  my  saw,  and  when  the  sap  from  the 
tree  made  a  ridge  of  gummy  stuff  just  above  and 
about  the  teeth,  I  would  scratch  it  off  with  my  knife. 
It  was  a  slow  process,  as  every  tooth  had  to  have  it 
scraped  off,  as  well  as  the  ridge  above  the  teeth. 
Once,  not  having  oil,  I  dipped  the  saw  in  water,  and 
found  upon  sawing  that  the  gum  dissolved.  I  also 
wiped  the  saw  in  the  snow  and  found  the  same  re¬ 
sult,  so  that  for  many  years  I  have  depended  on  a 
wetting  to  keep  the  saw  in  order,  and  the  knife  never 
has  to  be  resorted  to.  There  is  no  opportunity  for 
any  rust  to  develop  while  the  saw  is  in  use. 

I  recall  an  early  experience  that  shows  the  perver- 
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RETURNS  IN  WHEAT.— The  poorer  land,  where 
the  Soy  beans  had  been  grown,  yielded  26.6  bushels 
per  acre,  and  the  better  land,  where  the  corn  had 
been  grown,  yielded  1S.S  bushels  per  acre.  Before 
the  wheat  was  cut  it  was  very  plain  that  wherever 
the  poorer  land  extended  across  the  ‘dividing  line 
into  the  corn  ground  the  wheat  on  the  corn  ground 
was  only  about  half  the  height  of  that  on  the  Soy 
bean  ground  right  beside  it,  and  the  heads  less  than 
half  as  large,  but  where  the  better  land  extended 
across  the  line  to  the  Soy  bean  ground  little  differ¬ 
ence  could  be  seen  in  the  wheat.  It  was  all  good, 
showing  what  I  have  since  observed,  that  wherever 
the  land  is  in  a  good  state  of  fertility  growing  Soy 
beans  does  not  greatly  increase  the  fertility  or  im¬ 
prove  the  following  crop,  perhaps  only  one,  two  or 
three  bushels.  But  they  certainly  are  great  to  start 
depleted  land  on  the  way  toward  recovery. 

SEED,  HAY  AND  FORAGE.— We  grow  Soy  beans 
chiefly  for  seed,  but  also  make  a  little  hay  and  have 
had  a  little  experience  in  pasturing  them  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  crop,  and  much  experience  in  pasturing  them 
in  the  corn.  In  corn,  wherever  it  is  to  be  used  for 
silage,  or  to  be  hogged  off  or  lambed  off,  we  consider 
them  a  very  useful  crop  as  forage,  if  the  right  varie¬ 
ties  are  grown.  As  hay  all  stock  is  fond  of  them, 
and  we  think  there  is  no  other  hay  better  for  dairy 
cows  and  sheep;  perhaps  no  other  so  good,  not  even 
Alfalfa.  But  wherever  Alfalfa  and  the  clovers  grow 
well  they  make  hay  at  less  cost  on  account  of  the 
smaller  amount  of  labor  and  seed  required,  since 
the  ground  for  Soy  beans  has  to  be  prepared  and 
sown  each  year.  Their  chief  value  as  a  hay  crop  is 
where  the  land  is  too  acid  to  grow  other  legumes  suc¬ 
cessfully,  or  where  for  any  reason  there  is  a  failure 
in  the  stand  of  Alfalfa  and  clover  or  other  grass. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  for  growing  Soy  beans  un- 


ing  to  soil,  season,  time  of  planting  and  other  condi 
tions. 

CONSERVATIVE  ADVICE.— Do  I  advise  others 
to  plant  this  crop?  Yes,  by  all  means.  But  they 
should  use  common  sense  about  it.  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  the  average  farmer  to  grow  them  for  seed  in 
any  considerable  amounts  until  some  better  methods 
are  devised  to  harvest  and  thrash  them,  as  these 
processes  are  very  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  with¬ 
out  special  machinery  for  the  purpose,  and  this  at 
present  is  both  expensive  in  cost  and  exacting  in 
its  operation.  Most  of  it,  too,  is  not  very  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  CROPS.— How 
does  this  crop  compare  with  other  crops?  It  is 
hardly  comparable  to  them,  as  its  sphere  is  not  so 
much  to  take  their  place  as  to  supplement  them  by 
furnishing  the  farmer  a  high  protein  feed  that  is 
homegrown  to  balance  his  ration  of  corn  or  other 
high  carbohydrate  feeds,  instead  of  buying  expen¬ 
sive  protein  feeds  in  the  market  for  that  purpose. 
The  grain  of  the  Soy  bean  is  the  richest  in  protein 
of  all  feeds  grown  in  the  corn  belt  of  the  United 
States,  and  aside  from  flaxseed  it  is  the  richest  in 
fat.  It  analyzes  in  these  elements  about  as  shown 
in  the  following  tests  made  for  me  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Prof.  Furman  E.  Pear  of  the  Department  of 
Soils  of  Ohio  State  University.  The  figures  give  the 
percentage : 


Varieties 

Protein 

Fat 

Black  Eyebrow 

1S.02 

Manchu  . 

18.23 

Mongol  . 

17.73 

Ito  San  . 

.  37.12 

18.74 

Hamilton  . 

19.69 

Average. . . 

18.5 

These  beans 

grown  on  my  farm  are  given 

as  a 

fair  sample  of 

the  amount  of  protein  and  fat 

that 

-  sity  of  human  nature.  One  would  hardly  think  to 
receive  such  treatment  under  the  conditions.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  a  city  man,  I  determined  to  be  good  to  the 
boys.  We  hear  so  much  about  giving  things  away 
to  those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves.  I  had  per¬ 
haps  a  bushel  of  apples  left  over  one  day  (I  made 
weekly  trips  to  the  city  with  eggs,  fruit,  etc.),  and 
thought  I  would  remember  the  boys.  It  was  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  as  I  was  passing  some 
boys  I  called  to  them  and  tossed  them  some  apples. 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  there  was  about 
me  such  a  mob  of  boys  that  I  could  not  supply  the 
apples  fast  enough,  and  they  closed  in  on  me  and  be¬ 
gan  to  help  themselves,  even  climbing  into  the 
wagon.  As  my  trade  was  also  in  the  neighborhood 
of  my  home,  I  purchased  the  things  that  I  did  not 
raise  to  take  back  with  me.  The  boys  began  to  help 
themselves,  even  pulling  the  slats  from  a  melon 
crate  and  taking  the  melons.  At  this  I  grabbed  my 
whip,  drove  them  off.  and  started  the  horse.  I  don’t 
like  to  refuse  children  when  I  can  give  to  them  as 
well  as  not,  but  recalling  this  incident,  always  give 
secretly  or  refuse  if  there  are  others  in  sight. 

We  frequently  hear  city  folks  say  that  farmers 
ought  to  give  away  their  products  to  the  poor  rather 
than  let  so  much  go  to  waste  as  does  at  times.  That 
side  of  it  is  very  good,  but  who  is  going  to  gather 
and  distribute  it?  The  farmer  has  no  time  to  work 
at  jobs  that  don’t  pay,  any  more  than  other  people. 
And  who  are  the  poor?  Where  do  you  find  them? 
The  worthy  poor  are  not  begging,  and  the  impostor 
types  don’t  commend  themselves  to  anyone.  There 
are  two  sides  to  all  of  these  questions. 

Rhode  Island.  f.  t.  jencks. 

R.  N.-Y. — Many  of  us  have  had  similar  experience. 
Whoever  heard  of  a  group  of  country  boys  turning 
into  a  mob  of  little  robbers  in  that  way? 
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Cotton  Culture  at  the  North 

I  NOTE  the  letter  from  W.  E.  B.  on  liis  experience 
with  90-day  cotton.  There  is  no  such  thing,  and 
any  paper  carrying  such  an  advertisement  should  be 
prosecuted.  Cotton  needs  from  130  to  150  days,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  season.  Planted  the  middle  of  May 
it  will  mature  between  September  15  and  October  15. 
We  begin  picking  cotton  here  six  weeks  before  frost, 
and  our  average  date  of  first  killing  frost  is  Novem¬ 
ber  14.  The  average  of  first  killing  frost  at  Atlantic 
City  is  November  4,  at  New  York  November  7,  at 
Philadelphia  October  31,  at  Harrisburg  October  28, 
at  Washington  October  18,  at  Trenton  October  19. 
As  far  as  climate  is  concerned,  I  believe  there  is  no 
question  cotton  can  be  grown  as  far  north  as  Harris¬ 
burg,  for  the  frost  dates  I  have  quoted  are  from 
Weather  and  Crop  Reports  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture..  But  climate  is 
not  all  there  is  to  cotton  culture.  Cotton  is  a  poor 
land  crop  when  grown  commercially.  It  is  really  a 
perennial,  but  as  a  field  crop  it  must  be  grown  from 
seed  every  year  to  get  a  good  staple.  It  Avill  not 
survive  the  Winter  where  the  ground  freezes.  I 
doubt  if  many  in  the  North  know  what  I  mean  by 
poor  land.  On  Long  Island  and  in  South  Jersey  there 
are  many  thousands  of  acres  of  just  such  land  as  we 
have  in  the  cotton  belt,  but  outside  of  that  section 
there  Is  very  little  land  in  the  North  that  contains 
so  little  organic  matter  and  nitrogen  as  cotton  belt 
land.  The  only  fertilizer  used  here  is  kainit,  carry¬ 
ing  about  12  per  cent  of  potash.  In  some  sections  a 
little  acid  phosphate  is  also  used.  But  for  the  boll 
weevil  it  would  pay  to  fertilize  heavily  here,  using 
nitrate  of  soda  in  addition  to  potash  and  phosphorus 
but  it  is  now  necessary  to  hurry  the  crop  to  matur¬ 
ity  to  get  ahead  of  the  boll  weevil,  just  as  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  hurry  it  in  the  North  to  beat  Jack  Frost. 

Using  any  nitrogenous  fertilizer  retards  instead  of 
hastening  maturity  of  cotton  and  most  other  plants. 
Cotton  will  be  successfully  grown  at  least  as  far 
north  as  Philadelphia  when  farmers  learn  that  the 
plant  should  not  be  over  2  ft.  high  at  maturity,  and 
to  make  a  crop  of  lint  it  must  be  grown  on  poor 
land,  planted  very  thick  and  cultivated  frequently 
until  it  begins  to  fruit.  Cotton  is  grown  successfully 
in  Southern  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma,  where 
they  have  a  shorter  growing  season  than  in  Southern 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  or  along  Long  Island 
Sound,  or  near  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  Cape  Cod. 

It  is  hard  for  farmers  to  understand  that  land 
may  be  too  rich  for  some  crops.  It  is  harder  for  them 
to  believe  that  the  poorest  land  they  have  may  be 
too  rich  for  a  large  number  of  crops.  Land  that  will 
produce  25  to  30  bushels  of  corn  may  be  too  rich  to 
grow  peanuts,  velvet  beans,  beggarweed  or  cotton. 
That  is  to  say,  these  crops  will  make  a  lot  of  tops, 
but  mature  no  fruit,  and  some  land  in  the  corn  belt 
would  not  mature  cotton  if  they  never  had  any  frost. 
In  fact,  that  happens  in  some  spots  in  South  Florida 
on  muck  lands,  where  cotton  grows  wild,  and  makes 
small  trees  that  blossom  and  set  bolls  all  the  year 
round,  but  few  of  the  bolls  ever  open,  and  the  lint  is 
of  no  value.  It  is  hard  for  farmers  to  understand 
that  on  the  poorest  land  fertilizer  is  of  no  benefit  to 
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such  crops  as  kudzu,  velvet  beans,  peanuts  and  beg¬ 
garweed,  and  will  actually  harm  some  of  them. 
Kudzu  is  not  injured  by  fertilizei’,  nor  is  it  benefited, 
and  kudzu  will  grow  on  rich  land,  but  no  better 
than  it  does  on  poor  land.  This  is  because  kudzu 
roots  so  deep  and  gets  its  food  in  the  subsoil.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  time  has  come  to  grow  most  of  our  cotton 
north  of  the  present  cotton  belt,  and  in  the  arid 
regions  west  of  Meridian  100.  chas.  f.  leach. 

Florida. 


The  Blueberry  Business  in  Maine 

T  is  probable  that  hundreds  of  our  readers  have 
eaten  canned  blueberries  from  Maine,  and  they 
have  wondered  how  these  berries  are  produced. 
Many  have  written  us,  asking  if  it  would  not  pay  to 
start  blueberry  culture.  The  Maine  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Orono  has  issued  a  bulletin  (No.  SOS)  in 
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which  a  brief  account  of  this  industry  is  given.  As 
grown  in  Maine  the  blueberry  cannot  be  called  a  cul¬ 
tivated  crop.  About  the  only  “culture”  practical  is 
burning  the  fields  over  every  few  years.  The  berries 
grow  wild  on  great  barrens  or  plains,  chiefly  in 
Washington  County.  It  is  hot  clear  how  these  “bar¬ 
rens”  originated,  but  at  any  rate  whenever  the  for¬ 
ests  are  removed  or  destroyed  by  fire  great  numbers 
of  blueberry  bushes  come'  up.  In  general  these  bar¬ 
rens  or  plains  consist  of  great  level  or  rolling 
stretches  of  land,  with  lakes  and  swamps  scattered 
here  and  there.  The  soil  is  acid,  usually  of  a  light 
character.  The  Summers  are  short  and  very  hot. 
There  is  much  snow  in  Winter  and  the  annual  rain¬ 
fall  will  average  about  45  inches.  Wet  April  and 
May,  followed  by  a  dry  June,  seems  very  favorable 
to  blueberry  growth.  Blueberries  are  found  all  over 
the  State,  but  mostly  only  in  pasture  or  waste  land. 
While  the  industry  is  centered  in  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty,  it  is  slowly  spreading  over  the  State.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  information  is  found  in  this  bulletin : 

Three  species  of  blueberry  (all  of  the  so-called  low- 
bush  type )  occur  on  the  barrens.  These  are  in  order 
of  abundance  the  low  sweet  blueberry  (Yaccinium  penn- 
sylvanicum  Lam.),  the  sour-top  or  velvet-leaf  blueberry 
(V.  canadense  Kalm.),  and  the  late  low  blueberry  (V. 
vaeillans  Kalm.).  Of  these  the  first  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon,  the  most  desirable,  and  the  one  chiefly  gathered 
for  canning.  Growers  often  speak  of  black  and  of  white 
blueberries.  The  black  blueberries  are  botanically  a 
form  of  V.  pennsylvanicum  Lam.,  namely  Yar.  nigrum 
Wood.  These  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  in  every  way 
desirable.  The  white  blueberries  are  rare  ;  they  may  be 
either  V.  pennsylvanicum  Lam.  forma  leucocarpum 
Deane  or  V.  canadense  Kalm.  forma  ehiococcum  Deane. 

In  Eastern  Maine,  the  blueberry  is  in  flower  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  on  the  barrens  the  fruit  begins 
to  ripen  quite  generally  by  the  end  of  July.  During  the 
berry  season,  which  lasts  from  early  August  until  into 
September,  the  pickers  move  out  to  the  barrens  with 
their  families,  and  live  in  shacks  or  tents,  so  that  the 
plains  appear  not  unlike  an  army  encampment. 

Although  the  berries,  which  are  picked  with  a  rake 
similar  to  that  used  for  gathering  cranberries,  are  under 
favorable  conditions  as  firm  and  clean  as  hand-picked 
fruit,  usually  more  or  less  foreign  matter  Is  collected  in 
the  process  of  raking.  It  is  a  common  though  not  a 
universal  practice  to  winnow  the  berries  in  the  field  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  such  leaves  and  other  foreign 
material  as  can  be  blown  out  by  the  hand-power  win¬ 
nowing  machine.  The  fruit  is  then  poured  into  wooden 
boxes,  and  taken  to  the  canneries.  Before  it  is  packed 
it  is  subjected  to  a  more  thorough  winnowing  in  a 
power-driven  machine. 

Although  the  blueberry  stands  transportation  well, 
comparatively  little  of  the  fruit  is  shipped  fresh,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  high  rates  charged,  and  most  of  the  berries 
are  sold  directly  to  the  canneries  and  to  the  local 
markets. 


In  1SS6  when  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  pack 
blueberries,  5,000  bushels  were  put  up;  in  1912  this  had 
increased  to  some  90.000  bushels,  while  in  1922,  184,450 
bushels  were  handled  at  the  factories,  and  the  value  of 
the  canned  product  was  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 

It  has  been  the  common  practice  to  burn  the  blue¬ 
berry  bushes  every  third  year,  although  occasionally  the 
land  is  allowed  to  lie  unburned  for  as  many  as  five 
years  or  even  longer.  As  a  rule,  each  owner  divides 
his  land  into  three  approximately  equal  lots  which  are 
burned  in  rotation,  one  each  year.  No  berries  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  “new  burn”  (by  which  is  meant  the  first 
year’s  growth  of  bushes  after  burning),  but  the  second 
year  the  bushes  bear  very  heavily,  and  somewhat  less 
heavily  in  succeeding  years,  the  reason  being  that  the 
fruit  is  produced  on  the  new  wood  developed  during  the 
preceding  year.  All  the  stems  above  ground,  and 
leaves,  are  destroyed  in  the  burning,  and  only  the 
tangled  mass  of  roots  remains,  so  that  thei'e  is  a  very 
vigorous  growth  during  the  first  year,  but  decidedly 
less  the  second  year,  as  so  much  energy  must  be  expend¬ 
ed  in  developing  the  berries.  The  fires  are  set  on  a 
clear  morning  in  the  Spring,  and  sweep  across  the 
barrens  all  day,  but  are  checked  by  the  heavy  dews  in 
the  evening. 

The  advantages  of  such  burning  are  apparent  both  as 
to  pruning  the  blueberry  bushes  and  restraining  of  tree 
and  weed  bushes  which  would  otherwise  shade  the 
plains.  The  effect  of  continued  burning  on  the  neces¬ 
sary  acidity  of  the  soil,  however,  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  investigated  with  reference  to  cultural  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  future. 


Effect  of  Mulch  on  Trees 

I  have  for  years  been  cutting  weeds,  discolored  hay, 
straw  and  potato  tops  and  putting  under  my  apple 
trees  to  protect  the  apples  that  drop.  I  use  about  500 
or  600  lbs.  per  tree  every  August,  and  as  soon  as  apples 
are  gathered  let  the  pigs  turn  this  over  and  convert  it 
into  manure  or  humus.  Can  I  do  any  harm  in  this  way, 
and,  if  not,  what  other  fertilizer  should  I  use  to  balance 
the  soil,  and,  if  possible,  benefit  tne  fruit?  Absolutely 
no  grass  grows  under  these  trees,  and  the  ground,  as  far 
as  the  mulching  is  used,  is  just  as  loose  as  ashes.  Last 
year  I  had  trees  breaking  down  with  the  finest  Bald¬ 
wins  ever  grown.  We  have  lots  of  trees  that  bear  every 
year.  c.  G. 

Mendham,  N.  J. 

HIS  plan  of  mulching  trees  with  vines  and 
weeds  or  straw  has  given  great  satisfaction  in 
most  cases.  It  keeps  land  around  the  tree  moist  and 
cool,  and  the  continued  decay  of  this  mulch  adds 
both  humus  and  fertilizing  matter  to  the  soil.  The 
pigs  evidently  root  under  this  mulch  and  turn  it 
over’,  because  insects  of  all  kinds  gather  in  such 
places.  The  pigs  are  after  grubs  and  worms,  and 
their  work  of  rooting  and  turning  over  the  mulch 
gives  a  thorough  form  of  cultivation.  We  have 
never  noticed  any  harm  in  a  method  of  this  kind,  ex¬ 
cept  that  when  the  mulch  is  left  around  the  trees 
during  the  Winter  it  forms  a  nest  or  hiding  place 
for  mice.  These  mice  will  keep  under  the  mulch, 
and  when  their  natural  food  is  scarce  they  will  go  to 
the  tree  and  gnaw  the  bark  from  the  Iwer  trunk 
and  roots.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  push  the 
mulch  away  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  during  the 
Winter  and  throw  a  few  shovelfuls  of  dirt  around 
the  lower  trunk.  That  will  keep  most  of  the  mice 
away  and  give  a  fair  protection. 

Aside  from  this  we  do  not  know  of  any  great  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  method.  We  think  it  would  pay  to  use 
three  or  four  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  scattered  un¬ 
der  those  trees,  about  as  far  out  as  the  branches  ex¬ 
tend.  On  light  land,  inclined  to  be  sandy,  Ave  should 
add  one  pound  of  muriate  of  potash  to  the  acid  phos¬ 
phate  for  each  tree. 


Pine  Boughs  Cover  Perennial  Bed.  Fig.  674 
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can’t 


You 


afford  to 
have  wet  feet 


]\J0  MATTER  whether  one 
snow  storm  follows  an¬ 
other  or  whether  the  roads 
are  ankle  deep  in  slush  and 
mud,  just  slip  on  a  pair  of  Top 
Notch  Sno  Shus  and  you  can 
laugh  at  the  weather. 


There  is  no  need  to  make 
your  feet  look  clumsy  jjust  to 
keep  them  dry.  Sno  Shus  are 
all-rubber  gaiters  with  the 
trim  fit  of  Jersey  Cloth.  TOP 
NOTCH  Rubber  Footwear  is 
built  for  good  looks  as  well 
as  for  foot  protection  and 
long  wear. 

It  is  easy  to  be  sure  you  are 
getting  the  genuine  TOP 
NOTCH  brand.  Just  a  glance 
at  the  soles  will  tell  you 
whether  the  TOP  NOTCH 
Cross  is  there.  This  is  your 
guarantee  of  rubber  footwear 
mileage.  Every  pair  of  Top 
Notch  Rubbers  is  made  by 
hand  just  as  carefully  as  fine 
custom  made  shoes. 

There  is  a  Top  Notch  dealer  in 
your  neighborhood.  It  will  pay  you 
to  patronize  him  when  you  pur¬ 
chase  rubber  footwear  of  any  kind 
because  while  it  costs  no  more 
than  the  ordinary  kind,  it  will 
give  greater  service. 


BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 
Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear 


New  England  Notes 


t  amous  Elm  Trees. — There  is  some¬ 
thing  about  a  noble  tree  which  makes  a 
direct  appeal  to  almost  every  heart. 
When  the  historic  old  Washington  elm 
in  Cambridge  crashed  to  earth  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  news  was  given  a  front 
page  position  in  all  the  Newspapers, 
competing  with  the  latest  murder  and 
more  notorious  divorce  case.  "  As  an 
echo  of  this  event  there  has  come  an 
evidence  of  interest  in  large  and  ancient 
trees  from  all  parts  of  New  England.  The 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  has 
obtained  widespread  co-operation  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  survey  of  New  England’s  trees, 
with  very  interesting  results.  As  might 
be  expected,  elms  lead  in  point  of  num¬ 
bers.  The  elm  tree  as  found  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  beauty, 
and  has  proved  itself  remarkably  endur¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  learned  incidentally 
that  another  Washington  elm  exists.  This 
tree  is  in  Palmer,  Mass.,  not  far  from 
Springfield,  and  according  to  tradition 
sheltered  the  Colonial  General  when  he 
made  an  address  to  his  troops.  Another 
famous  elm  stands  in  Ilingham,  along¬ 
side  the  main  road  to  the  Cape,  where  it 
is  admired  by  thousands  of  automobile 
tourists  every  year.  This  tree  is  very 
old,  having  been  transplanted  by  Stephen 
Cushing  in  1729.  Under  the  shelter  of 


neighbors  of  mine  have  been  growing  Jer¬ 
sey  Black  Giants  for  the  first  time.  They 
have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  chickens,  and  the  rapid 
growth  which  they  have  made,  but  are 
finding  that  they  are  slower  to  begin  lay¬ 
ing  than  the  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
which  are  most  commonly  used  in  East¬ 
ern  Massachusetts.  Moreover,  they  have 
been  disappointed  in  the  flavor  of  the 
meat.  The  birds  that  have  been  dressed 
have  shown  a  great  abundance  of  flesh, 
but  it  seems  to  lack  the  flavor  and  sweet¬ 
ness  found  in  both  the  White  and  Barred 
Rocks. 

The  European  Corn  Borer. — It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  European  corn  borer  has 
not  been  as  destructive  the  past  season  as 
for  several  previous  years.  The  dry 
weather  has  been  against  it,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  a  parasite  has  appeared  which  has 
done  much  to  eradicate  the  pest.  It  is 
too  much  to  hope,  however,  that  a  com¬ 
bination  of  weather  conditions  and  para¬ 
sites  will  come  every  season.  And  even 
with  the  improved  situation  a  tremend¬ 
ous  amount  of  damage  has  been  wrought. 
There  is  no  reason  for  shutting  down  on 
the  precautionary  measures  which  the 
authorities  have  demanded.  Millions  of 
pests  are  still  alive  in  corn  stubble, 
weeds  and  flower  stalks.  Unless  all  this 


its  branches  Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Co- 
hasset,  delivered  an  eloquent  sermon  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  One 
of  the  handsomest  elms  in  New  England 
is  to  be  found,  according  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society’s  census, 
at  Yarmouth,  Me.  This  tree  is  more  than 
24  ft.  in  circumference  at  its  base.  It 
is  125  years  old,  and  has  a  spread  of  100 
ft.  It  is  said  that  this  tree  grew  from 
a  stick  which  a  man  used  for  a  whip, 
and  which  he  stuck  up  in  the  mud  while 
he  stopped  to  water  his  horse. 

„  Other  Veterans. — Probably  the  most 
historic  tree  in  Massachusetts,  now  that 
the  Washington  elm  is  gone,  is  the  Avery 
oak  at  Dedham.  This  tree  is  older  than 
the  settlement  which  began  almost  under 
its  shadow  in  the  year  1635.  Seventy 
dollars  was  offered  for  it  to  be  used  in 
building  the  frigate  Constitution,  but  the 
offer  was  rejected  by  its  owner.  In  1878 
the  town  of  Dedham  established  a  com¬ 
mon  seal.  Upon  it  is  inscribed  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  this  ancient  oak,  whch  was 
selected  as  a  symbol  of  age  and  strength. 
The  Society’s  census  has  revealed  the 
fact  that  in  the  list  of  very  old  trees 
are  several  fruit  trees.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  is  a  pear  tree  in  the  garden  of 
Capt.  C.  H.  Allen  in  Salem,  Mass.  This 
tree,  which  bore  fruit  the  past  Summer, 
was  brought  over  from  England  in  1639, 
according  to  what  seem  to  be  authentic 
reports.  Unfortunately,  the  tree,  while 
still  in  fruiting  condition,  needs  imme¬ 
diate  attention  if  it  is  to  be  saved.  There 
is  a  pear  tree  in  Danvers,  however,  which 
is  believed  to  be  several  years  older.  It 
is  known  as  the  Gov.  Endicott  pear  tree, 
and  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  William  C. 
Endicott,  one  of  the  Society’s  trustees. 

Poultry  Matters.  —  New  England 
poultry  farmers  will  never  put  their  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  practical  business  basis  until 
they  are  able  to  keep  up  a  continuous 
supply  of  eggs  through  the  Fall  and  early 
Winter.  This  must  be  done,  of  course 
by  earlier  hatching  and  careful  feeding 
during  the  Fall  months,  so  that  they  will 
be  in  good  physical  condition  when  cold 
weather  comes.  There  are  many  farmers 
who  stick  to  the  old  theory  that  pullets 
are  in  danger  of  putting  on  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  flesh  s 6  that  they  will  not 
lay  well.  It  has  been  proven,  however, 
that  pullets  lay  best  when  they  are  fat. 
and  they  must  be  fed  a  liberal  amount  of 
scratch  grain  just  before  they  are  due  to 
lay.  After  laying  commences,  a  greater 
proportion  of  mash  may  be  used,  until 
the  hens  are  getting  as  much  mash  as 
they  are  scratch  grain.  It  is  scratch 
grain,  though,  that  is  needed  to  make 
them  start  laying.  It  seems  to  be  a  pret¬ 
ty  well  established  fact  that  more  scratch 
grain  is  needed  when  hens  are  being 
forced  under  the  lights  than  is  otherwise 
the  case.  Good  poultrymen  scatter  this 
grain  in  the  litter  the  night  before  so 
that  the  birds  find  it  when  they  get  off 
the  roosts  as  the  lights  go  on.  Some 


material  is  cut  down  and  burned  and  the 
ground  plowed,  another  horde  of  borers 
will  appear  next  Spring. 

Protecting  the  Garden. — In  a  cli¬ 
mate  like  that  of  New  England,  a  certain 
amount  of  protection  must  be  given  to 
most  tender  garden  flowers  and  shrubs, 
including  roses,  if  they  are  to  be  carried 
through  the  Winter  months.  Much  labor 
would  be  saved  if  there  were  a  sufficient 
number  of  plants  so  hardy  that  no  cover¬ 
ing  would  be  needed,  but  if  only  that  kind 
were  grown,  the  beauty  of  the  garden 
would  be  greatly  restricted.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  many  garden-makers  make  the  mistake 
of  applying  too  much  protection,  in  the 
belief  that  they  must  keep  the  frost  out 
ot  the  ground.  The  real  purpose  of 
covering  plants  is  to  keep  the  ground 
frozen.  _  It  is  when  the  alternate  process 
of  freezing  and  thawing  goes  on  that  the 
plants  are  damaged,  for  then  they  are 
heaved  out  of  the  ground  and  exposed  to 
the  drying  winds.  The  actual  time  to 
put  on  a  covering,  therefore,  comes  very 
late  in  the  season.  Even  then  this  cover¬ 
ing  should  not  be  heavy  enough  to  abso¬ 
lutely  exclude  the  air.  Anything  which 
mats  down  and  forms  an  impervious 
blanket  does  more  harm  than  good. 
Straw,  large  leaves,  and  even  pine 
needles  may  be  used.  There  is  nothing 
better,  however,  than  pine  boughs,  which 
can  be  spread  over  the  beds  or  fastened 
loosely  around  tall  shrubs.  After  all,  the 
shrubs  and  especially  the  broad-leafed 
evergreens  like  Rhododendrons,  suffer 
more  as  a  result  of  being  forced  into 
growth  very  early  in  the  Spring,  for  they 
are  usually  caught  by  a  hard  freeze  later. 
Any  kind  of  protection  which  excludes 
the  _  sun’s  rays  and  retards  the  growth 
until  the  danger  period  is  over  is  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Probably  the  best  way  to  protect 
a  rose  bed  is  to  set  up  boards  around  it, 
filling  in  with  leaves.  This  involves  con¬ 
siderable  labor,  and  in  the  average  gar¬ 
den  there  is  no  better  method  than  to 
heap  up  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  a  foot 
around  the  plants.  They  may  freeze 
back  to  the  top  of  this  mound,  but  prob¬ 
ably  they  will  need  to  be  cut  back  that 
far,  in  any  event.  e.  i.  Farrington. 


The  old  gentleman  was  lost  in  a  Lon¬ 
don  fog,  so  thick  that  he  could  scarcely 
see  his  hand  before  his  face.  He  became 
seriously  alarmed  when  he  found  himself 
in  a  slimy  alley.  Then  he  heard  foot¬ 
steps  approaching.  “Where  am  I  going?” 
he.  asked  anxiously.  A  voice  replied 
weirdly  from  the  darkness :  “Into  the 
river.  I’ve  just  come  out.” — Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


“Did  any  of  your  family  ever  make  a 
brilliant  marriage?”  “Only  my  wife.” 
— Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
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YOU  PRESS  THE  BUTTON!! 

and  your  movie  favorites  appear  before 
you  just  as  they  do  in  the  theatre. 


The  PORDELL  PROJECTOR 

(Not  a  motion  picture  machine) 

“The  latest  toy  from  Movieland” 

creates  its  own  light  with  flashlight  Batteries. 

NO  HEAT-NO  DANGER-NO  WIRE  CONNECTIONS 

Enlarges  film  views  into  beautiful 

BIG  ILLUMINATED  SCREEN  PICTURES 

The  price  of  $4.50  is  for  complete 
machine  ready  to  use,  including 

BATTERIES 

50  PHOTOPLAY  VIEWS 

among  which  are  guaranteed  to  be 

15  FAMOUS  MOVIE  STARS  and  also 
24  “LEARN-TO-DRAW"  VIEWS 

Makes  free-hand  drawing  easy. 

An  ideal  XMAS  Gift  for  boy  or  girl 


I  enclose . for . Pordell 

Name . v . 


Planting  a  Shady  Border 

I  have  a  border  about  4  ft.  wide,  either 
side  5f  a  path,  running  partly  through 
trees  and  partly  not,  the  latter  half  rath¬ 
er  sunny.  Very  sandy  soil.  The  Gaillar- 
dia,  Physostegia  and  a  few  other  peren¬ 
nials  did  not  do  well  this  dry  season  in 
this  sandy  soil.  Have  you  any  sugges¬ 
tions  for  some  evergreens,  varying  >n 
height  from  1  to  3  ft.,  for  this  border?  I 
have  barberry  in  mind  for  the  rear. 

Glen  Head,  N.  Y.  e.  l.  b. 

If  the  soil  is  very  sterile,  and  robbed 
by  trees,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  secure  de¬ 
sirable  results  in  this  border.  The  past 
Summer  has  been  very  hard  on  plants  in 
dry  situations,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  your  perennials  failed  to  do  well.  It 
would  be  wise  to  improve  the  soil  by 
mulching  and  top-dressing.  Native  Rho¬ 
dodendrons  would  be  desirable,  but  they 
do  not  like  a  dry,  arid  spot.  Our  native 
Andromeda  floribunda,  with  clusters  of 
waxy  bell-shaped  flowers  and  evergreen 
foliage,  is  a  useful  shrub  for  such  loca¬ 
tions.  The  evergreen  barberry,  Mahonia 
aquifolia,  would  be  desirable,  or  the  Jap¬ 
anese  holly,  Ilex  crenata.  The  native 
yew,  Taxus  Canadensis,  is  a  low  spread¬ 
ing  evergreen  that  does  well  in  shade. 
We  think  that  the  Mahonia  would  be 
quite  desirable,  and  if  space  permitted 
there  might  be  a  border  of  native  wood¬ 
land  ferns.  Where  a  low  ground  cover  is 
desired,  in  a  shady  place,  the  little  Jap¬ 
anese  spurge,  Pach.vsandra  terminalis,  is 
often  used.  This  forms  a  close  evergreen 
carpet  of  neat  foliage,  which  spreads  rap¬ 
idly  ;  it  is  often  used  under  pergolas,  or 
to  cover  bare  spot  in  the  lawn,  under 
trees. 


Address . 

City . 

State . P.  O.  Box. . 

Pordell  Projector,  Inc.,  317  East  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

* 


Reliability 

is  a  part  of  the  bargain 
when  you  buy  Kelly 
Trees.  They  are  from 
responsible  nurseries — ■ 

with  a  national  reputation. 
Kelly’s  Trees  are  a  source  of 
future,  sure  profits— and  they 
cost  no  more  than  other  trees. 

Write  for  FREE  1924 
Catalog,  lists  and  prices — 
also  proper  methods  for 
ordering  and  planting. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  Street  Dantville,  N.  Y. 


Send  today  for  this  valuable  book,  full  of 
helpful  advice  for  berry  growers— how  to 
prepare  the  ground,  when  to  plant,  how  to 
make  more  money  growing  Berries.  Beau¬ 
tifully  colored  illustrations  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  our  wonderful 
New  Ground  Strawberry  Plants 

the  deep-rooted,  hardy,  healthy 
kind  that  are  sure  to  grow  and  pay 
i  big  profits. 

I  We  will  include  with  your  Berry 
I  Plant  Book  a  package  of  Giant 
,  Trimardeau  Pansy  seeds,  several 
|  fancy  varieties  without  cost. 

)  BALD  WIN- WHITTEN- ACKERMAN  NURSERIES 
Box  150  Bridgman,  Miobigan 


Send  /or  FREE 
Book  of  Bruits 


Packed  with  facts  culled 
from  33  years’  expert 
ence  in  nursery  and 
chard.  A  reliable  guide 
to  better  fruit.  Tells 
all  about  Barnes 
hardy  Northern 
grown  FruitTrees 
and  Small 
Fruits. 


You 
save 
money  by 
ordering 
direct  from  a 
long-estab¬ 
lished  Nursery 
with  a  reputation 
for  quality.  W rite  for 
this  Fruit  Book  today 
and  our  direct-from- 
nursery  prices.  Ask  also 
for  Book  of  Evergreens 

The  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRIES 

THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 
You  can  grow  them.  Get  our 
Book  of  Berries  and  learn  how. 

3ts  of  dependable  STRAWBERRY  in- 
rmation.  JuBt  the  kind  you  want.  38 
■ars  in  the  business.  No  other 
jok  like  it.  It’s  free. Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

W.  Main  Street.  Salisbury.  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Jean  Boyer, 
a  farmer  at  Gap,  Department  of  Hautes- 
Alpes,  France,  received  at  Faris,  Dec.  3 
from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  a  medal 
for  fidelity  to  French  farm  traditions, 
the  Boyer  family  having  occupied  the 
same  farm  more  than  1,000  years,  ever 
since  an  ancestor  obtained  it  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  services  rendered  a  colony  of 
monks.  Congratulated  on  the  honor, 
Boyer  said:  “It  is  very  nice,  but  I 
should  rather  have  a  few  sacks  of  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

Ten  lives  were  lost  during  _  the  deer 
hunting  season  of  six  weeks  which  closed 
Nov.  30  in  Maine.  Nine  were  killed  last 
year.  Three  hunters  were  mistaken  for 
deer,  four  lost  their  lives  by  the  acci¬ 
dental  discharge  of  their  own  guns  and 
one  was  accidentally  shot  by  his  com¬ 
panion.  A  woman  was  killed  by  a  stray 
bullet.  One  of  the  victims  was  stricken 
with  heart  trouble  and  died  while  gun¬ 
ning.  * 

Maurice  Lux.  a  13-year-old  boy  from 
Slielbyville,  Ind.,  won  the  title  of  “Corn 
Prince”  of  the  International  Grain  and 
Hay  Show  at  Chicago,  Dee.  1,  when  bis 
10  ears  of  White  Dent  corn  won  over 
several  hundred  other  junior  entries.  Be¬ 
sides  winning  a  part  of  the  $12,000  prize 
money  given  by  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  young  Lux  also  annexed  the  Jun¬ 
ior  Corn  Cup  won  last  year  by  Glenn 
Thares,  also  of  Indiana. 

The  annual  poultry  show  of  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley  Poultry  Club  will  be  held 
at  Red  Men’s  Hall.  Schenectady.  N.  Y.. 
Jan.  8-12,  1924.  Entries  close  Dec.  30, 
1923.  In  addition  to  usual  cash  awards 
several  silver  cups  and  premiums  will  be 
given.  Entry  blanks  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  a  postal  to  A.  A.  Van  Wie, 
secretary,  14  Van  Zandt  street,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 
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Shall  this 

happen  in 
YOUR  orchard  ? 


You  wouldn’t  double  lock  the  doors  of  your  home — and 
leave  the  windows  wide  open. 

Then  why  should  you  hope  to  keep  worms  out  of  your 
fruit  when  you  protect  it  with  drops  of  poison — and 
leave  the  spots  in  between,  untouched? 

Yet,  after  all,  isn’t  that  exactly  what  you  are  doing 
when  you  spray — no  matter  how  carefully — in  the  old 
fashioned  way? 


For  Example — 

The  apple  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  above  was  very 
thoroughly  sprayed  with 
a  mixture  of  4  pounds  of 
arsenate  of  lead  to  100 
gallons  of  water. 

The  coverage  was  an 
exceptional  one;  yet  cod¬ 
ling  moth  worms  easily 
effected  an  entrance,  and 
the  marketability  of  the 
fruit  was  ruined. 

The  Answer? 
“Granted,”  you  say,  “but 
can  this  uneven,  spotty 
coverage  be  prevented?" 

For  answer,  we  refer 
you  to  over  100,000  suc¬ 
cessful  fruit  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  growers  who  have 


mfso 

SPRAY  .SPREADER  &  ADHESIVE 


SPREADS 
SPRAY  AND 
MAKES  IT 
STAY 


prevented  it,  to  a  most 
gratifying  degree  during 
the  past  three  years — 
simply  by  adding  KAY- 
SO  to  their  Arsenate  of 
Lead,  Bordeaux  or  Lime- 
Sulfur  Sprays. 

Get  the  Facts! 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
investigate  KAYS  O — 
the  remarkable  spray 
spreader  and  adhesive 
that  provides  a  uniform 
rw'U’O  coating  of  poison  —  and 
T  r»  X3>  makes  it  stick  better. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  ex¬ 
planatory  booklets!  Or 
better  still,  send  for  a 
sample  package — if  your 
dealer  does  not  have  it — 
and  prove  its  worth  in  an 
actual  orchard  test. 


Check  this  Coupon  and  mail  to  Ne<w  York  office 


Golden  State 
Sales  Corporation 

(Formerly  California 
Central  Creameries, Inc.) 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 

New  York  Address 
175  Franklin  Street 


I  I  Check  here  and  en¬ 
close  40c  for  sample 
package  of  KAYSO  — 
enough  for  200  gallons. 


□ 


NAME. 


Check  here  for  de¬ 
scriptive  literature; 
including  the  testimony 
of  spraying  experts. 

R1 


ADDRESS  . 
TOWN _ 


STATE. 


I  flffnr  1  |f o in  car  lots  at  a  reasonable  price. 

I  UIIBr  A 1 1  a  1 1  d  |.  c.  Hawkins, 144  W«st  St  .Syracuse, N  Y 

Rlodinli  Clnro  Beautiful  yellow  and  others. 

UldUIUII-rlUl  d  E.  N.  Tilton  Ashtabula,  Ohl< 


DO  NOT  WEAR  SHODDY 

THE  CONN.  SHEEP  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

will  send  you  circulars  describing  the 
quality  and  value  of  their  pure  virgin 
wool  worsted  suitings  and  bed  blankets. 

HENRY  DORRANCE,  MIg,  Agent,  Plainfield.  Conn. 


An  Unusual  Offer!-- 

<TJT  Use  our  stationery  that  expresses  good  taste 
'll  and  your  own  individuality.  We  will  print 
your  name  and  address  in  rich  blue  on  1 00  double  sheets  of 
linen  paper  and  1 00  envelopes  to  match— your  choice  of  white, 
buff,  pink  or  blue— and  will  mail  prepaid  all  for  $1 .50. 

An  ideal  gift.  specify  style — write  uatne  and  address  plainly. 

Service  Print  Shop  asbury  parkin,  j! 


CircularSaws  $!£?., Ts.15 

PALMER  BROS, 


24-in.,  $3.80;  26-in.,  $4.50; 
30-in.,  $5.85.  Circular  free. 

Cos  Cob.Conn. 


Rely  on  Cuticura 
To  Clear  Away 
Skin  Troubles 

Soap  to  cleanse.  Ointment  to  BOothe.iTalcum  to  pow¬ 
der,  25c.  Samples  of  Gutlcnr*,  Dept,  tr,  Malden,  Mate. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  a 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  (1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


AN  UNUSUAL  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

A  good  book  is  always  a  desirable  Christmas  gift.  There  is  nothing  you 
can  give  a  friend  that  will  cost  so  little  and  give  so  much  pleasure  as  a 
good  book.  Mr.  II.  W.  Collingwood’s  new  book  called 

Adventures  in  Silence 

is  especially  suitable  for  a  Christmas  present  because  it  is  a  book  that  any¬ 
one  is  bound  to  enjoy.  It  is  different  from  other  books — it  is  so  intensely 
interesting  and  human  that  you  wont  leave  it  down  until  you  have  finished 
the  story  after  you  start  reading  it. 

Special  Christmas  Arrangement 

So  many  people  have  ordered  copies  of  this  book  for  Christmas  presents 
that  we  have  arranged  a  convenient  and  unusual  way  of  filling  these  Christ¬ 
mas  orders — if  you  desire  we  will  mail  the  book  direct  to  your  friend  so 
as  to  reach  there  on  Christmas  morning  and  with  the  book  will  go  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  from  the  author,  Mr.  Collingwood,  stating  that  the  book  is  being 
sent  as  a  present  from  you  with  your  Christmas  greetings.  This  plan  not 
only  makes  it  convenient  for  you  to  do  your  shopping  but  many  people 
will  value  a  book  more  highly  if  a  personal  letter  from  the  author  ac¬ 
companies  the  book. 

Sit  down  now  and  make  out  a  list  of  friends  who  you  wish  to  remember 
in  this  pleasant  and  original  manner.  The  price  of  the  book  is  only  $1  per 
copy.  It  contains  288  pages.  It  is  well  printed  and  bound  in  cloth  and 
has  the  appearance  of  costing  much  more  than  $1. 

When  sending  your  order  state  distinctly  if  you  want  the  book  mailed 
direct  to  you  at  once  or  if  you  want  it  sent  to  a  friend  as  a  Christmas 
present.  Send  your  order  now  so  there  will  be  no  delay  about  filling  it. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30tl»  Street,  New  York  City 
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Working  with  the  farmer 

MORE  THAN  775,000  people  have  visited  the 
Service -Progress  Special  demonstration  train 
sent  out  over  the  New  York  Central  Lines  by  the 
Agricultural  Relations  Department. 

The  exhibits  on  this  train,  showing  the  wonderful  ad¬ 
vance  in  steam  transportation  in  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  the  interdependence  of  the  railroad 
and  the  farmer,  have  served  to  bring  closer  together 
the  New  York  Central  and  its  agricultural  patrons. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  serve  some  of  the  richest 
farming  sections  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  they  haul  more  than 
a  million  carloads  a  year  of  farm  products. 

Working  with  the  farmer,  to  promote  better  and  more 
profitable  farming,  the  Agricultural  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the 
New  York  Central  organization. 


y  YONk^ 

(Central) 

^LlNES^j 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


BOSTON  &  ALBANY- MICHIGAN  CENTRAL -BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  SLAKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 

Qeneral  Offices — 466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


Most  sugar  makers  tell  us  their  sugar  orchard  gives  them 
more  profit  than  any  other  farm  crop.  Quality  also  counts. 
We  have  in  stock  for  immediate  shipment.  Buckets,  Covers, 
Spouts,  Tanks,  etc.,  and  can  ship  an  Evaporator  and  Arch 
within  a  week  after  receiving  order.  If  you  need  utensils 
please  write  us  for  catalogue  “B”,  stating  number  of  trees 
you  tap.  G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY,  Rutland,  Vermont 


IF  FARMERS 

cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
keep  themselves  informed  and 
to  take  part  in  the  management 
of  their  organizations,  can 
farm  cooperation  succeed  ? 

This  problem  is  fully  discussed 
in  the  new  book 

ORGANIZED 

COOPERATION 

Edited  and  Published  by 
JOHN  J.  DILLON 

In  cloth  binding,  $1.00  a  copy 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


New  Lamp  Invention 
For  Home 

Beautiful  Lamp  Gives  400 
Candle  Power  For  Less 
Than  Vfc  Cent  a  Night 

Any  home  may  now  have  the  brilliant  light  at 
small  cost  through  the  remarkable  invention  of 
B.  J.  Davis,  a  Kansas  City  expert  mechanic. 

This  amazing  invention  called  the  Economy 
Lamp  is  beautifully  designed  and  an  ornament 
to  any  home.  There  is  no  wick,  chimney  or 
odor.  It  lights  instantly  and  gives  from  300  to 
400  candlepower  at  a  cost  of  less  than  %  cent 
a  night.  It  is  so  simple  a  child  can  operate  it 
with  perfect  safety  and  carry  it  anywhere. 

We  are  so  T>roud  of  this  invention  that  we 
will  send  an  Economy  Lamp  free  to  try,  to  any 
reader  who  will  write  for  it.  If1  you  want 
plenty  of  soft,  brilliant,  healthful  light  you 
should  accept  this  generous  offer  without  obliga¬ 
tion  by  simply  sending  your  name  and  address 
before  this  special  introductory  offer  is  with¬ 
drawn. 

ECONOMY  LAMP  COMPANY 

127  Economy  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
Mid  others  with"Hereules“ 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— $10  Down.  I 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


rite  Quick  for  Agent's  Offer 

Bigr  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
In  my  new  special  agrent’s  offer. 
Also  gret  my  new  bigr  catalog: — free, 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

29th  St  Centerville,  Iowa 


Nature  Notes 


Possibilities  in  Muskrat  Farming 

Could  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  muskrat  farming,  or  put  me  in 
touch  with  any  person  engaged  in  rat 
farming?  Also,  could  you  tell  me  the 
most  suitable  location  in  this  State  for 
such  a  farm?  I  am  tired  of  making  high- 
class  milk  for  the  price  of  garbage.  Hav¬ 
ing  had  considerable  experience  in  trap¬ 
ping,  I  know  that  muskrats  are  the  only 
fur-bearing  animal  that  will  be  raised 
successfully  by  the  ordinary  person. 

New  York.  w.  J.  M. 

We  shall  have  to  pass  this — pass  it 
over  to  someone  who  has  worked  this 
business  out.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington  has  issued  a 
pamphlet  on  “Fur  Farming”  which  will 
help  you.  Some  of  the  dealers  in  raw 
furs  print  advice  in  their  catalogues.  The 
publication  known  as  Fur  News  would 
help.  The  most  practical  advice  would 
naturally  come  from  people  who  have  de¬ 
veloped  such  a  business.  We  have  no 
doubt  there  are  many  of  them  among 
readers  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  We  have  heard 
from  some  trappers,  but  they  do  not  give 
a  very  clear  description  of  the  way  these 
ponds  or  farms  are  developed.  We  should 
like  to  hear  from  some  of  them,  telling 
just  how  muskrat  “farming”  is  developed 
as  a  business. 


Mammal  Fish 

Will  you  tell  me  where  I  can  buy 
mammal  fish?  These  are  little  fish  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long.  The  male  is 
covered  with  red  dots  and  the  female  is 
a  greenish  color.  Instead  of  spawning 
they  bring  forth  their  young  the  same  as 
other  animals.  H.  F. 

Bethel,  Conn. 

The  term  “mammal  fish,”  which  you 
use,  is  a  little  misleading.  The  name 
mammal  does  not  re.fer  to  the  fact  that 
the  young  are  brought  forth  alive.  There 
are  at  least  two  living  mammals  which 
lay  eggs.  Mammals  are  so  named  be¬ 
cause  they  feed  their  young  with  the  se¬ 
cretion  (milk)  from  mammary  glands. 
There  are  many  creatures  besides  mam¬ 
mals  that  produce  living  young. 

From  your  description  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  tell  which  of  several  species  of 
aquarium  fish  you  mean.  Among  the 
possibilities  are:  Guppies;  Mollienisia, 
several  species;  sword-tails;  and  mats 
(Platypoecilia) ,  several  species.  There 
are  many,  probably  several  hundred, 
species  of  fishes  of  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  waters  which  bear  living  young 
and  in  a  large  percentage  of  them  the 
males  have  bright  spots  of  red,  green  or 
blue  while  the  females  are  greenish. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


She  Deserved  a  Burial 

After  reading  “Cats  as  Rat  Catchers,” 
by  Mrs.  A.  D.  .T.,  I  want  to  add  my  cor¬ 
roboration.  I  have  a  cat  six  years  old 
that  keeps  the  barn  and  feed  room  free 
from  rats  and  mice.  Only  a  short  time 
ago  she  caught  a  rat  one-half  as  large  as 
herself.  She  showed  marks  of  the  battle, 
but  kitty  won.  Like  Mrs.  A.  D.  J.’s,  my 
cat  brings  game  to  the  house,  except 
birds,  which  she  knows  are  tabooed.  A 
cat  fed  regularly  and  properly  will  sel¬ 
dom  catch  birds. 

This  cat’s  mother  died  last  year  at  the 
age  of  14  years.  She,  too.  was  a  ratter, 
tier  mode  of  attack  was  unique,  inasmuch 
as  upon  coming  in  contact  with  a  rat  she 
would  throw  herself  upon  her  back.  This 
gave  her  the  advantage  of  having  the  use 
of  four  feet  as  well  as  her  teeth.  This 
mode  of  attack  was  only  used  when  Mr. 
Rat  turned  and  showed  fight.  In  the  last 
years  of  her  life  she  had  lost  several 
teeth,  and  her  nails  were  worn  short  and 
blunt,  but  her  courage  and  cunning 
stayed  with  her  to  the  end.  She  was  a 
faithful  and  useful  member  of  the  family, 
and  do  you  blame  me  for  burying  her  un¬ 
der  the  big  rosebush  by  the  garden? 

New  York.  n.  h.  b. 


Catching  Hen  Hawks 

You  asked  recently  for  a  remedy 
against  hen  hawks.  My  remedy  is  to  find 
the  killed  chicken,  stake  it  down  with  a 
forked  stick,  without  moving  the  chicken. 
After  chickens  are  in  houses  put.  four 
staked-down  traps  around  the  chicken. 
Keep  chickens  locked  up  next  day,  some¬ 
times  until  afternoon.  The  staking  down 
of  the  chicken  does  the  trick.  I  catch 
half  a  dozen  hawks  every  year  that  way, 
and  often  thought  if  every  hen  man  would 
catch  the  same  number  we  would  soon  be 
rid  of  the  pest.  E.  K. 

Massachusetts. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  hawks  from 
catching  chickens  in  the  Summer  is  to 
catch  them  in  the  early  Spring  when  food 
is  short.  Last  Spring  I  placed  a  dead 
hen  out  of  sight  of  the  house  by  a  stone 
wall.  I  placed  five  traps  about  it,  with¬ 
out  any  attempt  at  concealment,  and 
caught  a  big  horned  owl,  two  hawks,  two 
crows  and  a  coon.  This  broke  up  some 
families  that  would  have  given  me  trouble 
later. 


If  a  hawk  gets  to  taking  chickens  in 
Summer  he  can  generally  be  followed  to 
his  nest,  as  he  flies  straight  to  it,  the  nest 
shot  to  pieces  and  the  young  killed.  This 
will  stop  his  depredations. 

iNew  Hampshire.  c.  o.  THURSTON. 


Curing  the  Turkey  Wing 

On  page  1422  I  noticed  an  inquiry  by 
F.  N.  B.  of  New  Jersey  wishing  to  know 
how  properly  to  prepare  and  preserve  a 
turkey’s  wing.  This  comes  under  the 
head  of  taxidermy,  but  I  will  try  to 
describe  a  simple  process  that  any  in¬ 
telligent  man  or  woman  can  easily  fol¬ 
low.  Make  two  incisions  in  the  wing  to 
be  preserved  (See  I  and  II  in  accom¬ 
panying  sketch),  and  skin  back  far 
enough  to  enable  you  to  scrape  the  meat 


from  the  bones.  Poison  well  with  arsenic 
powder  (dry),  and  sew  up.  Stretch  out 
and  let  dry  for  one  week  in  the  position 
you  desire. 

Chicken  or  smaller  birds’  wings  can 
be  dried  satisfactorily  by  putting  on  a 
stove  shelf  and  slowly  drying.  The  above 
method  is  the  proper  one  for  the  larger 
birds.  If  you  desire  you  may  run  a  wire 
up  to  the  tip  of  the  wing,  which  will 
hold  in  any  position  you  wish  by  bending 
it.  (Sharpen  wire  to  dull  point.)  R.  v. 

Warwick,  N.  Y. 

F.  N.  B.  asks  about  curing  wings  from 
fowls.  My  mother  used  to  save  the  nicest 
wings  from  hens  that  were  full  feathered 
and  free  from  pinfeathers,  and  she  did 
nothing  but  cut  the  joint  before  scalding 
the  chicken  so  there  would  be  as  little 
flesh  as  possible  and  hold  the  feathers. 
They  were  hung  up  and  dried  before 
using.  Some  covered  the  end  with  a  little 
flannel  when  cured.  Probably  a  little 
alum  and  saltpeter  might  help,  but  there 
was  no  odor  about  them,  simply  dried. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  k. 

My  mother  often  fixed  them  and  she 
put  a  flatiron  on  them  and  left  it  there 
for  awhile.  Must  have  been  quite  warm, 
not  too  hot,  or  feathers  might  burn. 
Hers  were  cured  perfectly,  no  smell. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  b.  w. 


Defense  of  a  Dog 

I  was  much  interested  to  read  in  Nov. 
17  issue,  under  the  caption  “A  Woman’s 
Dog  Business,”  that  the  “Pekingese  is  a 
degenerate  and  stupid  dog.”  I  am  sure 
that  F.  H.  M.,  who  wrote  the  article,  has 
come  in  contact  with  very  few  Pekingese. 
I  have  been  breeding  Pekingese  since  the 
Fall  of  1917.  The  Pekingese  is  anything 
but  a  degenerate  and  stupid  dog.  lie  is 
bright,  full  of  life,  intelligent,  courage¬ 
ous.  will  go  for  dogs  bigger  than  himself, 
and  even  if  beaten  will  leave  the  field 
with  his  plume  over  his  back  and  his  head 
in  the  air,  as  if  he  were  the  victor.  He 
makes  a  splendid  watchdog,  a  dandy  com¬ 
panion  for  man,  woman  or  child.  Faith¬ 
ful  and  loving  and  most  human  in  his 
ways,  entirely  different  from  any  other 
breed  of  dog,  and  by  the  way,  his  breed 
is  very  old ;  he  comes  originally  from  the 
Summer  Palace  of  Pekin,  where  they 
were  very  jealously  guarded  by  the  order 
of  the  Chinese  empress.  When  the  Eng¬ 
lish  looted  the  palace  in  1860,  after  the 
court  had  fled  to  the  interior,  four  or  five 
of  these  little  dogs  were  found  alive  and 
taken  to  England,  and  from  them  the 
breeding  was  started  in  England  and 
later  brought  to  America.  Bronze  and 
marble  effigies  of  these  little  animals, 
known  to  be  over  2,000  years  old,  are  in 
existence  in  many  private  collections  of 
Chinese  curios,  and  in  the  American  mu¬ 
seum. 

The  Pekingese  is  not  hard  to  breed.  He 
is  hardy  and  strong,  loves  walking,  does 
not  object  to  any  kind  of  weather  and 
glories  in  the  snow.  His  food  consists  of 
meat,  bread  and  vegetables.  In  fact,  he 
is  like  any  other  dog ;  if  you  pamper  him 
and  make  an  idiot  of  him,  why,  of  course, 
he  will  be  most  undesirable ;  but  bring 
him  up  properly,  love  him.  talk  and  play 
with  him,  feed  him  right,  give  him  his  box 
or  basket  to  sleep  in,  but  be  sure  to  make 
a  companion  of  him  and  let  him  under¬ 
stand  you  are  the  boss,  but  always  kind, 
why,  you  have  a  fine  companion. 

A  dog  resembles  very  much  a  child.  It 
all  depends  upon  how  you  educate  and 
bring  him  up.  Itlalso  means  a  great  deal 
to  the  dog  in  his  future  life. 

New  York.  a.  m.  symonds. 


Witii  the  thermometer  near  zero  one 
early  moraine  last  Winter,  a  Chicago 
man  who  directs  the  operation  of  a  score 
of  newsboys,  considered  it  a  good  idea  to 
give  the  boys  some  food  <to  help  them 
combat  the  cold.  So  he  invited  them  all 
into  a  restaurant.  “Now  order  what  you 
want,”  he  told  them,  “so  you’ll  be  able 
to  keep  warm  when  you  go  out  on  the 
street.”  And  every  mother’s  son  of  them 
ordered  ice  cream. — Everybody’s  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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Don’t  track  the  barnyard 
into  the  house 

The  “U.  S.”  Walrus  slips  on  over  your  shoes — 
and  stands  muck  and  water  like  a  boat 


Slush  —  mud  —  barnyard  mire  — the  “U.  S.”  Walrus  gives 
you  complete  protection  from  them  —  and  keeps  the 
kitchen  floor  clean  in  the  bargain! 


The  “V.  S.”  Walrus  can  be 
washed  clean  instantly.  Its 
surface  is  as  smooth  and 
waterproof  as  a  boot. 


These  tough,  rugged,  all-rubber  overshoes  can  be  slipped  on  or  off 
quickly  over  your  regular  shoes.  They  are  as  watertight  as  any  boot. 
And  on  the  days  when  the  mercury  hugs  zero  their  fleece  lining  keeps 
your  feet  warm  and  comfortable. 

What’s  more  —  a  good  douse  under  the  faucet  washes  the  hardest 
caked  mud  off  clean.  Dirt  can’t  stick  to  that  smooth  rubber  surface ! 


Trade 

Mark 


When  you’re  in  and  out  of  the  house  a  lot  you’ll  find  the  “U.  S.” 
Walrus  the  greatest  footwear  convenience  you’ve  ever  known.  It  gives 
you  perfect  protection  at  a  minute’s  notice — keeps  your  feet  dry  and 
the  house  free  from  outside  dirt. 


Other  “U.  S.”  footwear — all  built  for  long ,  hard  wear 


“U.  S.”  Boots,  built  so  rugged  they’re  famous  wherever  boots  are 
worn — Rubbers  and  Arctics  for  the  whole  family — “U.  S.”  Bootees,  the 
all-rubber  lace  shoe  to  be  worn  over  your  socks — every  kind  of  rubber 

footwear  is  included  in  the  big  “U.  S.”  line. 

Every  single  one  is  backed  by  75  years  of  skilled 
experience.  It  will  pay  you  to  look  for  the  “U.  S.” 
trade  mark — the  honor  mark  of  the  largest  rubber 
organization  in  the  world. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


Easy  to  slip  off  and  on!  One 
of  the  big  convenient  features 
of  the  “U.  S.  *'  Walrus. 


Ask  for 


U.S  Walrus 


1519 


1520 
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Market  News  and 


Prices 


Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  Thanksgiving  season  did  not  affect 
the  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  market 
to  any  great  extent.  There  was  a  little 
demand  for  some  of  the  fresh  small  veg¬ 
etables  from  the  warmer  sections  of  the 
country,  but  the  market  on  staples 
changed  but  little.  Celery,  of  course,  was 
in  good  demand ;  but  the  heavier  supplies, 
shipped  in  especially  for  the  holiday 
trade,  prevented  any  material  change  in 
prices,  New  York  celery  in  two-third 
crates  in  the  rough  selling  $2  to  $2.50. 
Good  lettuce,  especially  Western,  was  in 
fair  request  for  the  holiday  trade,  but 
later  the  market  weakened  under  a  more 
moderate  demand.  Cauliflower  was  dull 
and  a  little  weak,  with  Long  Island 
crates  selling  $2  to  $2.75,  mostly  $2  to 
$2.50  a  crate.  A  good  deal  of  the  spin¬ 
ach  has  been  coming  from  nearby  sources, 
but  Virginia  shippers  are  now  supplying 
several  carloads  weekly.  There  was  a 
good  demand  for  it  previous  to  the  holi¬ 
days,  but  the  market  has  again  quieted 
down  and  $1.25  to  $1.75  a  barrel  is  about 
all  that  buyers  were  willing  to  pay.  Sweet 
potatoes  have  been  in  rather  light  supply 
and  the  demand  has  been  fairly  active, 
market  firm  and  slight  gains  were  made, 
New  Jersey  yellow  varieties  in  %-bu.  bas¬ 
kets  selling  $1  to  $1.50.  Ca-bbage  showed 
some  improvement.  Although  receipts 
have  been  only  moderate,  a  stronger  mar¬ 
ket  prevailed  last  week  and  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  $5  to  $10  per  ton  on  good  stock, 
best  Danish  from  New  York  State  rang¬ 
ing  $25  to  $30  a  ton  late  in  the  week, 
and  there  has  also  been  a  firmer  market 
at  shipping  points.  Potatoes  continue 
dull  and  market  easier.  There  has  been 
a  limited  demand  for  them,  and  with  150 
to  175  cars  of  potatoes  on  the  track,  this 
includes  full  and  broken  cars,  and  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  local  stock  on 
hand,  a  weak  market  is  the  natural  re¬ 
sult.  Apples  have  also  been  dull.  Sup¬ 
plies  have  been  light  to  moderate,  but 
the  demand  has  been  a  limited  one,  with 
A2!4-in.  Virginia  Stayman  bringing  $1.50 
to  $4.75  a  barrel,  some  New7  Hampshire 
Baldwin  A21/j-in.  brought  $5,  and  New 
York  State  A2%-im  Greening  $5  to  $0.50 
a  barrel,  and  $1  to  $1.85  a  bushel  ham¬ 
per,  only  fancy  bringing  top  figures. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  has  been  very  unsettled 
during  the  past  few  days.  From  Nov.  1 
to  10  there  was  a  steady  climb  until  best 
nearby  and  Western  eggs  were  wholesal¬ 
ing  at  67c  a  dozen,  this  price  being  held 
for  about  10  days.  During  that  time 
there  were  hardly  enough  fine  new-laid 
eggs  to  meet  the  demand,  but  with  heav¬ 
ier  arrivals  of  fresh  eggs  the  buyers  be¬ 
came  more  or  less  indifferent,  the  slack¬ 
ing  off  in  the  demand  'causing  a  drop  of 
about  4c  a  dozen.  About  a  week  later  a 
further  increase  in  supplies,  although 
slight,  accompanied  by  an  unsatisfactory 
demand,  again  caused  a  slump,  this  time 
dropping  6'  to  8c  a  dozen,  wholesaling  on 
the  26th  at  55c  for  nearby  and  Western 
extra  firsts.  At  the  lower  prices  there 
was  a  revival  of  interest  and  on  the  re¬ 
action  the  market  advanced  to  60c  for 
nearby  and  58c  for  Western  extra  firsts, 
prices  reported  for  Dec.  1.  Refrigerator 
eggs  were  steadier.  When  fresh  eggs  first 
dropped,  refrigerators  declined  2  or  3c, 
but  then  held  steady  at  31  to  33c  for  extra 
firsts,  the  market  usually  being  a  dull 
one,  especially  on  average  to  poor  stock. 
Reports  of  storage  stock  in  Philadelphia 
show  fewer  eggs  on  hand  than  last  year 
and  the  reductions  during  the  month  of 
November  were  slightly  greater  than  for 
a  similar  period  a  year  ago.  For  the  four 
leading  markets,  however,  reductions  dur¬ 
ing  November  were  not  satisfactory. 

Really  fancy  live  fowl  and  chickens 
have  been  selling  well;  but,  as  usual, 
under  grades  were  generally  dull  and  of 
irregular  value.  Fancy  live  fowl  ad¬ 
vanced  a  little  just  before  Thanksgiving, 
colored  bringing  28  to  30c,  and  White 
Leghorns  20  to  22c  per  lb.  Fancy  live 
chickens  were  also  firmer,  fine  heavy 
stock  selling  mostly  25  to  26c  per  lb.. 
with  best  White  Leghorns  bringing  18  Jo 
20c.  poor  stock  selling  as  low  as  15c. 
Geese  were  a  little  weak  and  turkeys  de¬ 
clined  under  liberal  offerings,  ranging  30 
to  40c  per  lb.,  as  to  quality.  Dressed  tur¬ 
keys  for  Thanksgiving  sold  on  a  weak 
market.  Fancy  fresh-killed  turkeys  were 
in  fair  demand,  and  prices  on  them  held 
up  well,  considering  the  market  condi¬ 
tions.  The  West  and  South  had  plenty 
of  turkeys  this  yeai\  and  cold  storage 
stocks  were  exceptionally  heavy.  Conse¬ 
quently  there  were  plenty  of  fair  to  good 
turkeys  in  the  market  and  price  ranges 
•were  very  wide,  anything  a  little  off  qual¬ 
ity  going  at  comparatively  low  figures. 
Fair  to  good  nearby  turkeys  were  sold  at 
30  to  45c  just  before  Thanksgiving,  right 
after  the  holiday  25  to  35c  was  quoted, 
while  fancy  brought  42  to  45c.  a  drop  of 
3  or  4c  per  lb.  Fresh-killed  fowl  held 
steady  at  29c  for  fancy  heavy  barrel- 
packed  stock,  and  fancy  heavy  chickens 
brought  32  to  36c  per  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  market  has  been  kept  pretty  well 
cleared  of  desirable  grades  of  hay  and  a 
firm  market  prevailed,  No.  1  Timothy 
selling  $28.50.  with  No.  2  Timothy  and 
No.  1  light  clover  mixed  hay  going  chiefly 
at  $27  a  ton.  Rye  straw  held  steady  at 


$22  a  ton.  Best  wheat  and  oat  straw 
sold  mostly  at  $17  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

.JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c; 
round  steak,  lb.,  24c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  25c;  sausage,  lb., 
25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops, 
lb.,  30c;  woodchuck,  lb.,  30c;  rabbits, 
dressed,  lb.,  35c :  eels,  dressed,  lb.,  28c ; 
pigs,  4  weeks  old,  each,  $4 ;  milk  goats, 
each,  $25. 

Live  poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
28c;  heavy  fowls,  lb.,  30c;  turkeys,  lb., 
45  to  50c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb., 
30c ;  broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
35c ;  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb.,  35c ;  tur¬ 
keys,  extra,  50c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  73c ;  duck  eggs, 
82c;  pullet  eggs,  66c;  milk,  qt., 
10c ;  buttermilk,  qt..  5e ;  skim  milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt.,  80c ;  goat  milk,  bot¬ 
tle.  25c. 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  55c; 
best  dairy,  lb..  53c ;  cheese,  cream,  lb., 
32c ;  cottage  cheese,  lb..  5c. 

Apples,  bu..  $1  to  $1.75;  selected,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.25 ;  grapes,  lb.,  10c ;  Lima 
beans,  qt.,  12c;  beans,  dry.  lb.,  10c; 
beets,  bunch,  5c;  bushel,  $1.35;  cabbage, 
lb.,  3c;  carrots,  lb.,  5c;  bushel.  $1.25; 
cauliflower,  lb..  12c ;  celery,  3  bunches, 
35c ;  citron,  lb..  10c ;  kale,  peck,  20c ; 
lettuce,  head.  8c ;  Boston,  head,  10c ; 
onions,  lb.,  6c ;  bushel.  $2.75 ;  pickling, 
qt.,  12c;  parsnips,,  lb.,  4c;  potatoes,  peck, 
30c ;  bushel,  $1.10 ;  sweet  potatoes,  7  lbs., 
25c;  pumpkins,  each,  10  to  15c;  radishes, 
bunch,  5c;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb.,  4c;  sauerkraut,  qt..  15c; 
Swiss  chard,  lb.,  10c;  turnips,  bunch.  5c; 
bushel.  80c ;  pears,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 

Sweet  cider,  gal..  40c;  bread,  loaf,  5c; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb..  5c ;  clover  honey, 
card.  25c;  strained  honey,  lb..  18c ;  pop¬ 
corn.  shelled,  3  lbs.,  25c;  butternuts,  bu., 
$1.50 ;  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb..  11  to  12c;  heavy,  lb., 
10c;  veal,  lb.,  14c;  mutton,  lb..  20  to 
25c ;  lamb,  lb.,  30  to  32c ;  beef,  lb.,  6  to 
10c. 

Live  poultry. — Ducks,  lb..  20  to  25c ; 
chickens,  lb..  IS  to  28c  ;  fowls,  lb.,  18  to 
28c;  geese,  lb..  36c;  guinea  hens,  each, 
75c ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  40 
to  50c. 

Dressed  poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  38  to 
50c;  chickens,  lb..  2S  to  40c;  fowls,  lb., 
28  to  40c :  geese,  lb.,  45  to  50c  ;  turkeys, 
lb..  45  to  80c. 

Butter,  lb..  60  to  70c;  eggs,  75  to  85c; 
duck  eggs,  90c  to  $1  ;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
35  to  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2 :  pears,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50 ;  beans,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $7.50 ; 
beets,  bu.,  85c  to  $1  ;  cabbage,  doz.,  50  to 
75c;  carrots,  bu.,  65  to  75c;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  75c  ;  endive,  doz.  heads.  50 
to  70c ;  garlic,  lb.^  10c ;  honey,  qt..  65  to 
75c;  cap.  25  to  30c;  lettuce,  Boston, 
doz.,  40  to  50c ;  leaf,  head.  5c ;  onions, 
bu..  $1.65  to  $1.85  ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
50c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.35 ;  potatoes, 
bu..  $1 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  30  to 
35c;  rutabagas.  65  to  75c;  turnips,  bu., 
75e  to  $1;  cauliflower,  head.  10  to  15c; 
pumpkins,  each.  10  to  20c ;  Winter 
squash,  crate,  75c  to  $1  :  per  lb.,  2c. 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton.  $20;  No.  2,  $15; 
straw,  ton.  $14  to  $17;  wheat,  bu.,  $1; 
oats,  bu.,  60c ;  corn,  bu.,  95c. 

ROCHESTER 

Live  poultry.— Springers,  lb.,  30c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb..  35c;  geese,  lb., 
35c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  55  to  65c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
eggs.  75  to  85c. 

Apples — Baldwins,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ; 
Gravenstein,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Green¬ 
ings.  80c  to  $1 ;  Twenty  Ounce.  $1.25 ; 
King.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Spys,  $1.25  to 
$1.50:  Russets,  $1  to  $1.15;  chestnuts, 
lb.,  30c;  cranberries,  half  bbl.,  $4.60  to 
$6:  granes.  14-ot.  basket.  $1.10  to  $1.15; 
pears,  basket.  50  to  60c ;  quinces,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  beets,  bu..  80  to  90c; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads.  $3.50  to  $4.50  ;  red, 
doz..  75  to  80c:  domestic,  ton.  $12  to  $15; 
carrots,  bu.,  60  to  65c ;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  75c  to  $1.50;  celery,  doz.  50  to 
65c;  endive,  doz..  20  to  25c;  horseradish, 
lb.,  10  to  12c;  lettuce,  doz.  heads.  25  to 
35c;  Boston,  crate.  85  to  90c;  Califor¬ 
nia.  Iceberg,  crate.  $4.50  to  $4.75  ;  onions, 
yellow,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.60;  Spanish, 
cra^e.  $2.50  to  $2.75  parsnips,  bu..  90c 
to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c ; 
potatoes,  bu..  90c;  pumpkins,  doz..  50  to 
75c;  romaine.  doz.  heads.  25  to  30c; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches.  15  to  20c ;  ruta¬ 
bagas.  bu..  75  to  80c ;  spinach,  bn..  55  to 
60c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb..  2  to  3c:  tur¬ 
nips.  bu..  90c  to  $1  :  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches.  25  to  40c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow.  $6  to  $6.25;  white  marrow.  $8 
to  $8.50;  red  kidney.  $6  to  $6-25;  pea. 
$4.50:  medium.  $4.75;  white  kidney.  $7 
to  $7.50 ;  yellow  eye.  $5  50 ;  Imperials, 
$6. 

Hides.  No.  1.  steers,  5c;  No.  2.  4c; 
cows  and  heifers.  5c;  No.  2.  4c;  bulls  and 
stags.  4c :  horsehides.  each  $2  to  $3 ; 
sheep,  each.  50c  to  $1.50:  calf.  No.  1, 

1 3c;  No.  2.  12e ;  lambs.  50c  to  $1.50; 
shearlings.  25  to  75c;  fleece,  lb.,  35c; 
wool,  unwashed,  medium,  35c. 


Wheat,  bu.,  $1.05  to  $1.10 ;  corn,  bu., 
90  to  92c ;  oats,  53  to  54c ;  rye,  80  to 
85c ;  hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton,  $23 ; 
clover  or  Alfalfa,  ton,  $18  to  $20;  mixed 
hay,  ton,  $18  to  $20;  oat  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $16 ;  wheat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ; 
rye  straw,  ton,  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

An  active  produce  market  is  reported. 
Weather  is  favorable  for  easy  shipment. 

BUTTER — CHEESE— EGGS 

Butter,  firm  ;  creamery,  40  to  57c ; 
dairy,  crocks,  38  to  42c ;  common,  20  to 
25c.  Cheese,  steady  ;  daisies,  flats,  27  to 
28c longhorns,  28  to  29c;  limburger,  33 
to  35c;  Swiss,  35  to  37c.  Eggs,  steady; 
hennery,  56  to  72c ;  State  and  Western, 
candled,  44  to  58c;  storage,  34  to  40c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  unsteady  ;  turkeys.  35 
to  38c ;  fowls  ,23  to  30c ;  chickens,  26  to 
32c ;  Springers,  22  to  28c ;  ducks,  23  to 
25c ;  geese,  22  to  24c ;  old  roosters,  18  to 
20c.  live  poultry,  steady;  turkeys.  32 
to  38c ;  fowls,  14  to  24c ;  Springers,  16  to 
25c;  old  roosters,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  23  to 
25c ;  geese,  20  to  22c ;  pigeons,  each,  25 
to  35c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  dull ;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2 ;  Fameuse,  Jonathan,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
King,  Greening,  Pound  Sweet,  Wealthy, 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Baldwin,  Tallman  Sweet, 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  windfalls,  50  to  75c.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  easy  ;  homegrown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
Michigan,  150-lb.  sack,  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
sweets,  bbl.,  $3.75  to  $4. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  quiet ;  homegrown,  bu..  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  California  Bartlett,  $2  to  $2.25; 
Ivieffers,  75c  to  $1.  Quinces,  quiet ;  bu., 
75c  to  $1.  Grapes,  homegrown,  big  bas¬ 
ket,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  California.  Malagas, 
Tokays  (overstock),  lug,  $1.10  to  $1.85. 
Cranberries,  steady ;  Cape  Cod,  50-lb. 
basket,  $4  to  $5.75. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  dull ;  white  kidney,  ewt.,  $11  to 
$11.50;  marrow,  $10.50  to  $11;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  pea,  medium,  $6.50  to 
$7.  Onions,  easy ;  homegrown.  $2.75  to 
$3;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.35  to  $2.50;  State, 
cwt.  bag,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  active ;  beans,  green  and 
wax.  $2.25  to  $2.75;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25  ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  25c ; 
cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  cauliflower,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50; 
celery,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.25  ;  cucumbers, 
Florida,  crate,  $5  to  $6  ;  endive,  doz.,  75c 
to  $1  ;  lettuce,  homegrown.  2-doz.  box  50 
to  75c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  59  to  75c ; 
parsnips,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2  ;  peppers,  Flor¬ 
ida,  crate,  $5.50  to  $6;  pumpkins,  bu..  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  30  to 
35c ;  spinach,  bu.,  90c  to  $1  ;  squash, 
cwt..  $2.50  to  $3 ;  tomatoes.  10-lb.  basket, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  50c 
to  $1 ;  yellow.  60  to  65c ;  vegetable  oys¬ 
ters,  doz.  bunches,  90c  to  $1. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet;  white  comb.  22  to  23c; 
dark,  19  to  21c.  Maple  products,  inac¬ 
tive  :  sugar.*  lb.,  16  to  18c ;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.50  to  $1.75. 

J'EED 

Hay,  easy  ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $15  to 
$18 ;  clover  mixed,  $14  to  $17  ;  rye  straw, 
$13  to  $15 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw.  $10  to 
$12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton,  $29;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $27 ;  red  dog,  $35 ;  cottonseed 
meal.  $49.20 ;  oilmeal,  $42.50 :  hominy, 
$38 :  gluten.  $47.30 ;  oat  feed,  $15 ;  rye, 
middlings,  $28.40.  J.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

December  6,  1923. 

MILK 

December  milk  prices  were  announced 
as  follows :  League  Pool.  Class  1.  $2.80  ; 
Class  2A.  $2.25 ;  Class  2B,  $2.35 ;  Class 
2C.  $2.35 ;  Class  3.  $2.15. 

Non-pool  flat  price,  $2.55. 

Under  the  flat  price  the  buyer  takes  all 
the  milk  produced  and  the  quotation  is 
for  3  per  cent  milk  at  the  200-mile  zone. 

BUTTER 


Creamerv,  fancy  . $0.55  ®$0.55*4 

Good  to  choice  . 

.48  ®  .54 

Lower  grades  . 

.41  ®  .43 

Dairy,  best  . 

.524/2  ®  .531/2 

Common  to  good  .... 

.40  ®  .50 

Packing  stock  . 

.28  ®  .32 

Danish  . 

.53  ®  .54 

Argentine  . 

.41  ®  .43 

Siberian  . 

.40  ®  .44 

Canadian  . 

.49  @  .51 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  specials  .... 

$0.27®  $0,271/2 

Average  run  . 

.24®  .25 

Skims  . 

.10®  .19 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy 

.  .$0.74® $0.75 

Medium  to  good  . 

.  .  .60®  .72 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best 

. .  .73®  .74 

Gathered,  best  . 

•  Common  to  good  . 

.35®  .52 

Storage,  best  . 

. .  .42®  .43 

Common  to  good  .... 

.  .  .30®  .40 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb.  •*•••••••••• 

.  .$0.21@$0.32 

.25 

.15 

.30 

.23 

.40 


18 

25 

23 


Chickens  . 22@ 

Roosters  . 13@ 

Ducks  . 24  ® 

Geese  . 20®> 

Turkeys  . 35@ 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring,  choice - $0.42@$0.43 

Common  to  good . 25  @  .35 

Chickens,  best . 41®  .42 

Fair  to  good . 33@  .40 

Fowls  . 16  @  .28 

Roosters  . 15®  . 

Ducks  . 20@  . 

Geese  . 18@  . 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz.  . .  8.00(ft)  9.50 

9  to  10  lbs .  6.25  @  7.50 

<>  to  8  lbs .  3.00 (ft)  6.00 

Spring  guineas,  pair  .  1.00@  5.00 

FRUIT 

Apples— McIntosh,  bbl . $4.00®  $9.00 

Greening  .  2.50 (ft)  7.00 

Baldwin  .  2.00(a) 

Spy  .  3.00@ 

Wealthy  .  2.50 @ 

Winter  Banana  .  2.50® 

King  .  3.00 (ft) 

Twenty  Ounce  .  2.00 (ft) 

Delicious  .  2.00® 

Jonathan  .  2.00(ft) 

Wolf  River  .  2.50@ 

Grimes  .  2.00  (ft) 

York  .  2.00 (ft) 

Blush  .  2.50 (ft)  „„„ 

Pears— Seckel,  bbl . 5.00(^10.00 


5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

4.00 

4.50 

5.50 
5.00 
4.00 
5.00 
3.00 
4.75 

4.50 


Kieffer,  bbl .  1.50®  5.50 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket  .  1.25 (ft)  1.40 

Cranberries,  bbl .  6.50®  8.50 

Half,  bbl.  box  .  3.50®  4.25 

Crabapples,  bu .  1.50®  5.00 

Ivumquats,  qt . 10®  12 

Quinces,  bbl . 4.00®  4.50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.25®$1.50 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00®  1.25 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.35®  1.65 

100-lb.  bag  .  1.25®  1.50 

„  Tbn  . 21.00® 24.00 

Kale,  bbl . 75@  i.oo 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00®  1.50 

Eggplant,  bu . 2.00®  5.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 75 ®  4.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2.00® 

Peppers,  bu . 2.25® 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  4.00® 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  4.00® 

Spinach,  bu . 75® 

Peas,  So.,  bu.  basket  .  2.00® 

Squash,  bbl . 2.00® 

String  beans,  bu .  2.00® 

Tomatoes.  30-lb.  crate* .  2.25® 

Turnips,  bbl .  1.25® 

Cucumbers,  bu . 3.50® 

Watercress,  100  bunches  .  .  .  2.25® 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 15® 

Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts.  1.00@ 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — Timothy,  No.  1  ..  .$28.00® $29.00 

No.  2  .  26.00®  27.00 

No.  3  .  23.00®  24.00 

Straw— Rye  .  21.00®  22.00 

Oat .  15.00®  16.00 

POTATOES 

Jersey,  100-lb.  bag  . $1.40®$2.00 

Maine.  150-lb.  sack  .  2.50®  2 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 3.50®  3 

State,  150  lbs .  2.00®  2.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 3.50@  5.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


3.25 
4.00 
9.00 
7.00 
1.00 

7.50 

2.25 

4.50 

2.50 
1.75 
6.00 
3.00 

.25 

1.50 


to 

75 


Calves — choice  . 

Good  to  prime  . 

Grassers  . 

.  $0.19®$0.20 
.  .11®  .15 

08®  n 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each  .  .  .  . 

.  9.00®  12.00 

Pigs.  40-80  lbs . 

.  .08®  .10 

Heavier  . 

.05  @  .07 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

.$7.75®  10.25 

Bulls  . 

.  4.00®  4.75 

Cows  . 

.  1.25®  2.50 

Calves,  best  . 

.14. 00®  14. 50 

Lower  grades  . 

.  5.00®  9.50 

Sheep  . 

.  4.00®  6.00 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 

.  6.50®  7.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — -Grade  A.  bottled,  qt.  .....$0.18 

till  /I  A  T-?  L  A  4~  4-1  A  /I  A  i*  *1  r* 


Grade  B,  bottled,  qt.  ...... 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  ot . 

. 15 

. 10 

.  28 

Certified,  pt. 
Buttermilk,  qt. 
Cream,  heavy,  % 

Butter,  best  . 

Cheese  . 

Eggs.  best.  doz.  .  . 

Gathered . 

Fowls  . 

.  17 

10 

pt . 29 

. .$0.62®  .64 

. 34®  .38 

. 80®  .85 

. 50®  .70 

.  ROrtT)  RS 

Chickens,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Onions,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  .  .  . 

. . . 

.45®  .48 

.45®  .50 

.03®  .04 

.05®  .10 

.10®  .15 

Feeding  Dry  Alfalfa  to  Poultry 

How  would  cut  Alfalfa,  fed  dry  in 
hoppers,  similar  to  mash,  do  for  greens 
for  poultry?  s.  w. 

Norwich.  Conn. 

Cut  Alfalfa,  fed  dry  or  steamed,  is  an 
excellent  food  for  fowls.  If  they  will  eat 
it  dry  from  hoppers,  that  will  be  a  good 
way  to  feed  it.  They  will  probably  con¬ 
sume  more  of  it,  however,  if  it  is  steamed 
by  pouring  boiling  water  over  it  in  a  cov 
ered  pail.  m.  b.  d. 
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More  About  Oi!  Wraps 

In  the  article  “When  It  Pays  to  Wrap 
Apples,”  pags  1367,  the  distinction  evi¬ 
dently  was  not  made  very  clear  between 
the  various  kinds  of  paper  wrappers  for 
fruit,  as  shown  by  letters  from  readers. 
The  oil  paper  wrapper  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  longer  known  wrappers  of 
wax  and  paraffin  paper,  nor  the  plain 
paper  wrapper,  neither  of  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  of  patricular  value  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  scald  of  apples  during  cold  stor¬ 
age.  The  main  value  of  the  older  kinds- 
of  wrapper  for  storage  of  fruit  is  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  decay  from  one  ap¬ 
ple  to  another,  and  as  an  indication  of 
care  and  thoroughness  in  the  pack. 

The  oil  paper  now  being  used  so  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  Northwest  is  treated  with  an 
oil  obtained  from  petroleum.  It  is  not 
wax  or  paraffin,  but  a  liquid  oil,  without 
taste  or  smell.  It  is  applied  to  paper 
much  like  the  usual  wrapper,  but  of  a 
texture  which  absorbs  the  oil  readily  and 
holds  it  so  that  it  does  not  rub  off.  It 
does  not  coat  the  skin  nor  show  on  the 
fruit  in  any  way.  Just  how  it  protects 
the  apple  is  not  yet  fully  understood. 
Oils  take  up  gas  readily.  The  oiled  paper 
may  act  like  a  gas  mask,  taking  up  the 
injurious  gases  given  off  by  fruit  in 
cold  storage.  These  gases  are  believed  to 
be  the  main  sources  of  scald. 

Oil  paper  was  the  result  of  tests  made 
a  few  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Brooks,  Cool¬ 
ey  and  Fisher  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  who  recom¬ 
mended  the  oil  paper  after  trying  a  great 
variety  of  coatings  and  absorbents.  The 
commercial  use  of  oil  paper  dates  only 
from  1920,  but  it  is  being  used  this  sea¬ 
son  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Northwest 
for  fruit  intended  for  late  cold  storage. 
The  cost  is  about  2 y2c  more  per  box  of 
apples,  than  the  common  paper  wrap¬ 
per.  As  scald  takes  place  mostly  in  the 
later  part  of  the  storage  season,  the  oil 
paper  is  desirable  chiefly  for  long-time 
storage.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  using 
paper  wrappers  in  the  barrel  pack,  the 
increased  use  of  these  wrappers  may  lead 
to  packing  more  Eastern  cold  storage  ap¬ 
ples  in  boxes.  G.  b.  f. 


Steely  Beetle  on  Grapes 

Would  you  tell  me  what  causes  the 
following  trouble  in  my  grapevines? 
Every  Spring,  just  when  the  buds  begin 
to  swell  and  get  about  the  size  of  peas, 
some  bird  or  insect  bores  a  hole  in  the 
bud  and  eats  out  the  young  shoot,  or  hol¬ 
lows  out  the  bud  so  that  these  buds  do 
not  develop,  and  instead  a  new  bud  will 
grow  on  the  side  of  the  injured  bud.  This 
of  course  throws  this  shoot  much  later 
than  the  uninjured  buds,  and,  too,  buds 
that  do  develop  after  above  injury  bore 
fruit  of  poor  quality.  I  have  watched 
carefully  to  see  if  I  could  learn  the 
source  of  trouble,  but  so  far  have  been 
unable  to  do  so.  What  causes  the  trouble, 
and  what  can  I  do  to  prevent  it  next 
Spring?  I  carefully  prune  my  vines  in 
February  and  spray  with  Bordeaux  four 
times  after  vines  begin  to  grow  and  until 
grapes  get  large  enough  to  place  in  paper 
bags.  I  notice  that  this  trouble  occurs 
worse  on  the  Lutie,  Catawba  and  Moore  s 
Early,  but  find  it  sometimes  on  Concord, 
Niagara,  etc.  I  have  used  a  dormant 
spray  of  lime-sulphur,  and  one  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  preparation,  but  neither  of  these 
seemed  to  keep  off  the  pest  that  causes 
this  injury.  I  once  laid  the  trouble  on 
English  sparrows,  but  can  hardly  see  how 
they  could  so  completely  hollow  out  a  de¬ 
veloping  bud.  E.  N.  T. 

Undoubtedly  the  injury  to  the  swelling 
buds  in  this  instance  is  due  to  the  steely 
beetle,  a  metallic  blue  insect  perhaps  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  This  beetle 
only  feeds  on  the  warm  sunny  days.  of 
early  Spring,  and  usually  in  the  proxim¬ 
ity  of  headlands,  or  woodlots  that  have 
growing  in  them  wild  grapevines.  They 
hibernate  among  the  rubbish  and  accumu¬ 
lations  that  occur  in  gullies  and  waste 
areas  adjacent  to  the  vineyard.  As  the 
feeding  range  is  limited  it  has  been  found 
that  hand  picking  into  pans  containing 
kerosene  on  the  warm  sunny  days  is  the 
most  effective  and  economical  means  of 
controlling  this  pest.  F.  E.  G. 


Top-working  Oldenburg  and  Wealthy 

Can  Spv,  Baldwin,  Greening,  and  King 
be  grafted  on  small  trees  or  small  grow- 
*  ing  trees  such  as  Duchess  of  Oldenburg 
and  Wealthy?  Would  the  top  get  too  big 
for  the  body  and  break  down?  B.  J.  P. 

Ontario,  N.  Y. 

The  grafting  can  he  done  and  would 
doubtless  be  successful,  yet  the  combi¬ 
nation  is  not  ideal.  Both  Oldenburg  and 
Wealthy  are  relatively  short-lived  when 
compared  with  the  Baldwin,  Northern 
Spy,  and  Greening.  At  the  same  time 
the  tree  of  Wealthy  is  weak  and  breaks 
rather  easily.  The  reverse  of  the  com¬ 
bination  suggested  would  be  much  better. 

H.  B.  T. 


Yonah  Fruit  Co’s  Experience 
Shows  the  Economy  of  SCALECIDE 


I  HE  YONAH  Fruit  Company  is  one  of  the 
big  orchard  concerns  of  the  country.  It  is 
located  down  at  Cornelia,  Georgia.  Three 
years  ago  Yonah  decided  to  use  lime-sulphur 
instead  of  SCALECIDE — to  save  money!  The 
manager  reported  that  they  “gave  a  very 
thorough  spraying  of  ilime-sulphur  solution, 
using  161,250  gallons  of  material  on  the  dor¬ 
mant  spray  alone/*  but  the  following  fall  he 
found  it  necessary  to  spray  practically  all  of 
the  orchard  with  SCALECIDE,  “as  scale  had 
shown  up  on  most  all  varieties  of  apples”. 
For  this,  they  purchased  60  barrels  of  SCALE¬ 
CIDE  which  makes  48,000  gallons  of  solution. 

It  cost  Yonah,  at  only  one  cent  a  gallon  for 
labor,  wear  and  tear  of  apparatus,  $1612.50, 
exclusive  of  material,  to  spray  with  lime- 
sulphur,  and  $480.00  to  spray  with  SCALE¬ 


CIDE — a  saving  of  $1132.50  by  using  SCALE¬ 
CIDE.  Yonah’ s  experience  shows  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  economy  of  SCALECIDE  for  you . 

On  every  tree,  shrub  and  vine  that  sheds  its 
leaves  in  winter  —  use  SCALECIDE  as  your 
dormant  spray.  Then  you  w:ll  know  that 
you  have  done  all  that  can  be  done  at  that 
particular  time  by  any  dormant  spray  or 
combination  of  sprays.  Fall  spraying  with 
SCALECIDE  controls  psylla  and  peach  leaf 
curl.  Spring  application  controls  aphis,  pear 
thrips,  leaf  miner,  case  bearer  and  leaf  roller. 
Either  fall  or  spring  spraying  with  SCALECIDE 
controls  scale,  bud  moth,  European  red  mite, 
fungus  or  blight  cankers  from  which  are 
spread  fire  blight,  collar  rot  and  root  rot. 
And  in  addition,  year  after  year  use  of 
SCALECIDE  invigorates  the  trees. 


WE  GUARANTEE  that,  if  you  will  divide  an  orchard,  your  worst  or  best,  in  two  parts  equal  in  general  condition,  and 
for  three  years  spray  one  part  with  SCALECIDE  according  to  our  directions  and  the  other  part  with  lime  sulfur,  giving  the 
same  summer  treatment  to  both  parts,  the  part  sprayed  with  SCALECIDE  will  be  better  than  the  part  sprayed  with  lime  sulfur 
—  in  the  judgment  of  three  disinterested  fruit  growers  —  or  we  will  refund  the  money  you  have  paid  for  the  SCALECIDE. 


SCALECIDE  is  not  an  emulsion  but  a  miscible  oil  that  mixes  instantly  with  cold  water  and  stays  mixed 
without  agitation.  Its  continuous  use  for  the  past  twenty  years  throughout  the  fruit-growing  world  has 
proven  that  it  will  not  do  injury  such  as  has  been  so  often  attributed  to  oil  emulsions  and  improperly 
made  miscible  oils.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  SCALECIDE,  show  him  this  advertisement — nr  order 
direct  from  us.  In  any  event,  write  today  for  the  new  booklet,  “T he  Ounce  of  Prevention 
B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  Department  16  50  Church  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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Prepare 
for  cold 
weather 
— get  a 
warm, 
long- 
wearing, 
comfort¬ 
able  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Browns  leach  Jacket 

The  best  co'd-weather  garment  for  out-door 
workers,  in  de  with  the  same  care  and  of  the 
same  high-nuality  material  which  first  gave 
it  its  reputation  many  years  ago.  It  is  as 
warm  as  an  overcoat,  comfortable  to  work  in. 
and  can  be  washed  without  losing  its  shape 
or  warmth.  Three  styles  —  coat  with  or 
without  collar,  and  vest. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Highest  Quality— Longest  Wearing 
Work  Shoe  Made 

A  IS  A  IMi  Chocolate  brown  up- 
*(,3 II  pers  of  heavy  chrome 

re-tanned  leather,  pli¬ 
able,  water-resisting. 
Two  insoles  of  oak  tan 
sole  leather,  heavy  out- 
soles  of  toughest  fibre. 
Outwears  leather  two  to 
one.  Easily  resoled.  Rubber 
heel.  Many  customers  wear 
them  for  two  years  and  longer. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  For 
medium  width  order  London  Last.  Order 
Munson  Last  for  extra  broad  toe3.  State  size 
and  last  and  pay  postman  only  $4.50  plus 
postage  for  style  C.  J.  illustrated.  To  save 
cost  of  postage,  send  $4.50  with  your  order 
and  shoes  will  be  sent  prepaid.  If  shoes  are  not 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  return  shoes  un¬ 
worn  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  imme¬ 
diately.  Guaranteed  by 

RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY 

Dept;  1®  683  Atlantic  A ve.  Boston,  Macs. 


JQJ 

LU 

AUTO  TOP  CO  J 


p.SAVE  $5  to 
i  SERMMOWN  AVE.  PH  I  LAJ’ADEPt  J 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


ELL-ANS 

25$  and  75$  Packages  Everywhere 


SPRAT. 


Rigs  of 
All  Sizes 
For  All  Uses 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

You  must  spray  to  get  fine  trults,  vegetables,  shrub¬ 
bery,  flowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  High-power  Orchard  Riga,  Red  Jacket  and  Yel¬ 
low  Jacket  Traction  Potato  Sprayers,  Bucket,  Barrtl 
and  Knapsack  Sprayers,  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 

An  OSPRAYMO 
sprayer  meanB  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don’t 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  comes.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  at  manv  points. 
Address 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Dept,  g  -  -  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Farm  For  Sale 

KERHONKSON 
NEW  YORK 

75  acres,  on  sighty  location 
for  a  summer  residence.  A 
very  comfortable  farm 
house  in  perfect  condition, 
and  a  new  barn.  Running 
water.  This  is  a  nice  farm 
free  and  clear  and  will  be 
priced  right  for  a  quick  sale 
by  non-resident  owner. 

J.  D.  KNIGHT 

Box  100,  Shawsheen  Village 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 


IIATIPC  FARM  BUYERS— Write  for  catalogue. 
NU  I  lut  SELLERS- Write  for  listing  blanks. 

BURKE  STONE,  Inc.  41  East  42nd  St.  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale— Delco  Light  Plant  cause  high  tension  line 

put  in.  Bargain  $300.  T.  Raker,  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
„  co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 

Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  Gift  Upon  the  Altar 

Part  I. 

lie  should  have  taken  the  chauffeur’s 
advice,  and  gone  around  by  the  main  road, 
but  Henry  Bryant  did  not  take  kindly  to 
advice  at  best.  His  will  was  law  within 
the  little  circle  over 'which  he  ruled.  He 
wanted  to  get  to  the  city  with  its  lights 
and  gaiety.  He  hated  the  country,  and 
the  thought  of  cutting  off  a  few  miles  by 
taking  the  lonely  dirt  road  over  the  hills 
led  him  to  give  his  order : 

“Turn  off  here  and  go  straight  ahead.” 

The  driver  glanced  at  the  long  climb 
up  the  hill,  the  rough  places  and  deep 
ruts,  and  hesitated. 

“Drive  in  there.  Who  owns  this  car? 
Who  pays  you?” 

It  was  the  rasping,  surly  voice  of  a 
domineering  man,  fully  conscious  of  his 
power,  and  the  driver,  with  a  word  of 
protest,  started  the  engine  and  steered 
his  car  into  the  rough  track. 

It  was  a  dull,  gray  afternoon,  the  day 
before  Christmas.  There  had  been  little 
sun  since  morning,  and  now  the  advance 
agent  of  night  was  at  hand,  advertising 
the  coming  of  his  master  by  painting  deep 
shadows  all  along  the  road-— putting  on 
an  extra  shade  under  the  trees  and  along 
the  rocks.  Christmas  Eve  was  nearly  at 
hand,  but  there  was  no  message  or  mem¬ 
ory  of  Santa  Claus  as  the  car  moved  on 
into  the  shadows. 

What  did  a  successful  lawyer  and  man 
of  the  world  like  Bryant  know  or  care  for 
Santa  Claus?  An  old  myth,  a  foolish 
legend,  which  should  have  been  killed  off 
long  ago.  Something  of  it  came  into  Bry¬ 
ant’s  mind  as  the  car  dodged  and  bumped 
along  the  rough  road.  A  cynical,  unsat¬ 
isfied  man,  without  wife  or  child,  what 
did  Christmas  mean  to  him?  He  had 
just  won  a  great  law  case.  He  knew  it 
was  an  unjust  verdict,  but  he  had  won  it. 
Tomorrow  the  great  city  papers  would 
carry  his  name  on  the  front  page  with 
news  of  his  appointment  as  judge.  It 
was  good  to  think  about.  He  lit  a  cigar 
and  leaned  back  in  the  jolting  car  to  en¬ 
joy  it  all.  But  somehow  the  shadow  and 
the  gloom  seemed  to  dull  the  joy  of  life. 
He  thought  how  he  had  outwitted  the 
lawyers  on  the  other  side,  and  beaten 
them  on  a  technicality.  .  Ilis  client  was  a 
rich  man,  who  had  won  over  a  woman. 
The  lighted  end  of  the  cigar  seemed  to 
turn  into  an  electric  light,  and  Bryant 
saw  that  woman  looking  at  him  as  she 
did  when  the  verdict  was  announced.  Her 
little  boy  stood  beside  her ;  they  both 
looked  at  him  as  he  was  shaking  hands 
with  his  fat,  purple-face  client.  Here 
in  the  jolting  car  he  realized  for  the  first 
time  what  that  verdict  must  have  meant 
to  her.  And  that  old  man.  on  the  court¬ 
house  steps.  As  Bryant  came  out  of  the 
courthouse  he  had  heard  him  say  it : 

“I  know  it.  The  judge  is  mighty 
smart,  but  I’d  rather  wear  Billy’s  shoes!” 

Billy !  Bryant  bit  into  his  cigar  as  he 
thought  of  his  half-brother,  a  dreamy,  in¬ 
efficient  failure,  with  his  brood  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  his  struggle  for  existence.  Bry¬ 
ant’s  mind  went  back  to  the  little  brown 
house  on  the  side  street  where  Billy  lived. 
Right  now  that  foolish  Billy  would  be 
coming  home  from  work,  hiding  mysteri¬ 
ous  packages  behind  the  backyard  fence. 
The  children  would  be  running  about  the 

house  and  Grandmother -  Bryant  bit 

deeper  into  his  cigar  as  he  thought  of  her. 
He  had  never  forgiven  his  mother 
through  all  these  years  for  marrying 
Billy’s  father,  though  it  was  the  greatest 
love  match  ever  known  in  town,  and  the 
strong,  older  brother  had  nursed  his  hat¬ 
red  against  mother  and  son.  As  he  drove 
on  through  the  gloom  of  Christmas  Eve 
some  little  voice  told  him  he  should  go 
back  t.o  the  little  brown  house  on  the  side 
street,  but  he  dismissed  it  with  a  sneer. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

Smash!  Rattle!  The  car  bumped  and 
suddenly  stopped.  In  the  gloom  they  had 
slipped  over  a  place  in  the  road  where 
the  rock  came  up  through  the  gravel,  and 
the  axle  had  snapped.  There  they  were, 
three  miles  from  the  main  road,  with  a 
car  as  useless  as  a  man  with  a  broken 
leg.  “Two  miles  from  a  lemon”  was  once 
considered  a  great  penance,  but  five  miles 
from  a  garage  means  a  more  modern 
trouble.  Bryant  was  an  impatient  man 
at  best,  and  he  poured  out  his  opinion  of 
the  chauffeur  in  language  which  cannot 
be  printed  here.  The  target  for  this 
abuse  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
crawled  under  the  ear  for  a  full  examina¬ 
tion.  lie  earned  part  of  his  salary  by 
acting  as  shock  absorber. 

Finally  a  farmer  appeared  through  the 
deepening  shadows. 

“The  nearest  garage  is  five  miles  away. 

I  can  haul  the  car  down  there  for  $10 ! 
They  can’t  fix  that  till  morning.  You 
better  stay  at  the  Widder  Graham’s  over 
night.” 

The  farmer  brought  his  horses  and 
hitched  them  to  the  car,  and  he  and  the 
chauffeur  drove  off.  It  was  a  plain  old 
team  of  grays,  work-worn  and  spiritless, 
but  they  almost  seemed  to  dance  as  thev 
pulled  the  car  off  into  the  shadows.  For 
here  was  the  haughty,  ill-smelling  tyrant 
that  had  driven  them  off  the  road,  sub¬ 
dued  at  last  and  forced  to  come  to  them 
for  help. 

“Yonder’s  the  Widder  Graham’s  light. 
You  can  stop  there  over  night” — the 
farmer  had  pointed  with  his  whip  as  he 
drove  away.  Bryant  saw  the  light  a 


short  distance  down  the  road  and  moved 
toward  it.  At  first  he  intended  to  go  on 
with  the  car,  but  some  strange,  cynical 
impulse  prompted  him  to  go  through  with 
the  adventure.  He  stumbled  along  the 
road  and  found  his  way  through  the  gate 
into  the  yard.  A  little  boy  carrying  a 
lantern  came  from  the  barn,  whistling  a 
tune  which  Bryant  seemed  to  remember, 
though  he  had  not  whistled  for  years  As 
he  came  nearer  Bryant  saw  that  the  boy 
was  carrying  a  forkful  of  hay.  He 
dumped  his  load  on  the  road  by  the  gate 
and  leaned  on  his  pitchfork  like  an  old 
farmer. 

“Come  along  with  me,”  said  the  boy. 
“I’ll  show  you  the  way,”  and  he  took  the 
man  by  the  hand.  And  the  great  lawyer, 
trudging  through  the  dark  with  that  little 
hand  in  his,  thought  curiously  that  this 
was  the  first  time  a  child  had  ever  led 
him,  for  here  was  a  case,  where,  in  the 
dark,  the  child  was  wiser  than  the  man. 

“I  brought  that  hay  out  for  the  rein¬ 
deer,”  volunteered  the  boy.  “We  always 
do  that.  When  Santa  Claus  comes  his 
reindeer  are  hungry.  The  hay  is  always 
gone.  I  saw  him  once !” 

It  was  evident  that  few  visitors  en¬ 
tered  the  front  door.  They  passed  around 
to  the  back  of  the  house.  The  shades 
were  up,  and  they  looked  directly  into  the 
kitchen.  An  old  man  sat  in  a  rocking 
chair  beside  the  stove.  An  old  dog  lay 
on  a  mat,  with  two  children  playing  be¬ 
side  him.  Bryant  noticed  that  the  girl 
was  trying  to  braid  the  dog’s  tail,  while 
the  boy  was  brushing  the  long  hair  over 
the  ears  and  head.  A  woman  of  middle 
age  and  a  girl  were  preparing  supper. 
The  woman  was  frying  potatoes  in  a  pan 
on  the  stove,  while  the  girl  tramped  about 
from  pantry  to  table.  Bryant  stood  out¬ 
side  and  watched  her  passing  back  and 
forth  past  the  kerosene  lamp  in  and  out 
of  the  shadows.  He  became  aware  that 
the  women  were  singing.  It  suddenly 
came  to  him  that  in  the  city  women 
would  be  practicing  some  of  the  old  music 
which  for  centuries  had  filled  the  heart 
at  Christmas.  But  these  women  were 
singing  another  kind  of  song.  Back  and 
forth  the  girl  walked,  her  clear,  beautiful 
voice  rising  gloriously  in  the  old  mis¬ 
sionary  hymn : 

“From  Greenland’s  icy  mountains, 

From  India’s  coral  strand, 

Where  Afric’s  sunny  fountains 
Roll  down  their  golden  sand, 

From  many  an  ancient  river 
From  many  a  palmy  plain  . 

They  call  us  to  deliver 

Their  land  from  error’s  chain.” 

To  Henry  Bryant,  the  great  lawyer, 
standing  out  in  the  cold,  raw  night  listen¬ 
ing  to  that  old  hymn — -it  seemed  like  the 
voice  of  an  angel.  He  had  never  heard 
such  music.  But  the  boy  had  heard  the 
song  before.  To  him  the  girl  was  no 
angel— she  was  getting  supper,  and  he 
was  hungry. 

“Come  on  in !”  and  he  led  his  new 
friend  in  through  the  kitchen  door.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  make  arrangements 
for  supper  and  bed.  Strangers  are  wel¬ 
come  in  the  country.  They  bring  in 
something  of  the  great  world  outside. 
Bryant  explained  about  the  accident. 

“The  chauffeur  has  gone  to  have  the 
car  repaired.” 

“He  must  be  a  very  profane  man,” 
said  grandfather.  “We  heard  him  using 
dreadful  language.  You  ought  to  talk  to 
him  about  it” — and  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  it  somehow  seemed  good  to 
Bryant  that  he  could  shift  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  his  language. 

There  was  an  open  fireplace  in  the 
front  room,  and  the  boy  brought  wood 
and  started  a  fire.  Bryant  sat  before  it. 
The  old  man  came  in  and  tried  to  talk 
but  Bryant  had  little  to  say.  He  was 
thinking ! 

He  declined  the  lamp  which  the  older 
woman  brought.  Out  in  the  kitchen  the 
women  worked  on.  Perhaps  they  forgot 
their  guest  for  the  moment.  At  any  rate 
they  began  singing  their  missionary 
hymn  once  more. 

“Can  we  whose  souls  are  lighted 
With  wisdom  from  on  high  ; 

Can  we  to  man  benighted 
The  lamp  of  life  deny? 

Salvation,  Oh  salvation  ! 

The  joyful  sound  proclaim.” 

Something  thrilled  Bryant  once  more 
as  that  clear,  beautiful  voice  rose  in  the 
old  hymn. 

“That’s  the  most  beautiful  voice  I 
ever  heard” — the  words  came  from  him 
unconsciously. 

“Hannah  is  a  good  singer,”  said  the 
old  man. 

“Good  singer !  Why  man,  she  has  one 
voice  in  a  million  !” 

“Mebby  so  !  Mebby  so  !  It’s  a  gift !” 

“A  gift?  It’s  a  fortune!  If  she  could 
have  that  voice  cultivated  for  opera  she 
would  become  famous  the  world  over !” 

“Operv?  That  means  on  the  stage, 
don’t  it?” 

"Why  of  course.  What  a  career  that 
girl  could  have !” 

“Career?  Hannah  don’t  want  any 
career.  She’s  going  to  make  a  mission¬ 
ary.  Starts  for  India  next  month  to  be 
gone  five  years!” 

“A  missionary?  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  girl  with  her  face  and  that  beau- 


Arcola  made  all 
sides  warm,  sides 

“When  we  had  the  old- 
fashioned  heating  plant, 
we  always  used  to  speak 
of  the  rooms  as  being  on 
the  warm  side  or  the  cold 
side  of  the  house.  When 
the  wind  was  a  certain 
way,  the  warm  side  was 
too  hot  and  the  rest  of 
the  house  was  still  cold. 

“Since  we  have  had 
Arcola  in  thekitchen  and 
radiators  in  all  the  rooms, 
the  whole  house  is  warm 
all  over  all  the  time. 

“And  we  save  half  on  the 
coal  bill.” 


Arcola  is  a  small 
boiler  designed  (both 
for  hot-water  and 
steam)  to  furnish  radi¬ 
ator  warmth  to  small 
houses,  apartments, 
stores,  offices,  shops, 
schools  and  churches. 
No  running  water  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Set  in  the  parlor,  living 
room,  dining  room, 
kitchen  or  basement, 
and  connected  with 
American  Radiators,  it 
warms  every  room 
evenly;  also  heats  water 
for  bath,  laundry  and 
kitchen.  And  it  pays  for 
itself  in  the  fuel  it  saves. 

A  demonstration  will 
cost  you  nothing;  it  may 
save  you  much.  Drop  in 
today  at  the  store  of  your 
Heating  Contractor. 


Send  for  the  free  ARCOLA  booklet 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Ideal  Boilers  and,  America^  Radiators  for  every  heating  need. 


104  West  42nd  Street  Dept.  F-95 

NEW  YORK 


816  So.  Michigan  Ave. 

CHICAGO 


The  Most  Appropriate 
Christmas  Gift 

You  can  give  your  friends  this  year  is  an 
autographed  copy  of 

“Adventures  in  Silence” 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLL1NGWOOD 

This  is  a  book  of  adventures  in  a  strange,  new,  undiscovered  world — the 
\oild  of  silence.  It  appeals  to  all — the  hard  of  hearing  and  those  who 
near  too  much  ;  those  who  can  hear  a  pin  drop  and  those  who  cannot 
bear  a  brass  band. 

The  proof  of  the  book  is  the  reader* s  opinion 

M  h ether  or  not  the  human  heart  strings  cover  as  many  octaves  as  a 
modern  piano  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that  you  have  in  your 
wonderfuHy  unique  book,  ‘Adventures  in  Silence,’  touched  every  cord  to 
which  the  human  emotions  respond.  J  u  1 

“I  read  my  copy  on  the  train  while  crossing  the  continent.  I  suffered 
and  enjoyed  every  emotion  to  which  I  am  susceptible.  With  the  cun¬ 
ning  hand  of  the  deaf,  aided  by  the  experience  of  a  lifetime  in  literary 
work,  you  have  blended  the  lights  and  shadows  that  make  up  our  lives 
in  a  manner  both  enlightening  and  intensely  interesting. 

“It  is  my  pleasure  and  privilege  perhaps  to  have  as  friends  more  deaf 
people  than  any  one  person,  and  to  them  I  most  heartily  recommend 
your  Adventures  in  Silence.’  ” — K.  M.  Turner,  California 


1  have  had  t^s  book  read  by  several  deaf  people.  Their  judgment 
confirms  my  own  that  it  is  not  only  fine  as  literature  bur  most  encour¬ 
aging  and  helptul  to  the  deaf  and  still  more  so  to  those  entering  the 
Silence.  The  humor,  aptness  and  skill  of  the  anecdotes  point  out  the 
wisdom  of  an  absorbing  occupation  for  rhe  deaf,  how  thev  may  avoid  the 
habit  of  undue  curiosity  over  non-essentials,  how  the  leading  of  a  normal 

It  h?JpS,  thS  {leaf  t0  haPPiness  and  contentment.”— Herbert  Myrick  in 
New  England  Homestead.  J 

SPECIAL  OFFER: 

The  author  has  autographed  100  copies  of  the  book  and  they  will  be 
sent  ir/ule  they  last  to  those  who  first  apply  for  them.  Those  who 
would  like  the  signature  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man  should  come  at  once 
In  form  and  appearance  “Adventures  in  Silence”  is  the  best  book  bar¬ 
gain  of  the  year.  It  is  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  with  288  pages  and 
is  sold  for  one  dollar.  ’ 
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tiful  voice,  will  throw  away  all  her 
chances  on  a  pack  of  dirty  heathens? 
What  do  they  pay  her  for  such  a  sacri¬ 
fice?” 

“Not  much  more  than  expenses,  but  as 
for  the  sacrifice !  See  here,  mister,  I 
don’t  know  your  name  or  who  you  are, 
but  you  got  this  all  wrong.  Up  here 
among  these  hills  we  are  mostly  poor 
folks.  We  haven’t  much  money  to  give 
the  world,  but  we  try  to  give  our  own 
flesh  and  blood  to  the  service  of  God. 
The  great  things  of  the  world  are  not 
done  up  here.  Our  work  is  humble,  but 
we  give  what  we  have.  We  need  that 
girl  at  home,  but  one  of  us  must  go  out 
and  do  the  Lord’s  work.  Hannah  will 
go  and  we’ll  be  provided  for.” 

He  would  have  gone  on.  but  the  older 
woman  came  in  with  the  lamp — for  sup¬ 
per  was  ready.  In  the  lamplight  Bryant 
looked  about  him.  In  the  corner  was  a 
little  Christmas  tree  with  a  few  bright 
trinkets  and  candles.  It  was  a  poor  little 
tree,  yet  it  seemed  to  Bryant  to  hold  out 
its  green  arms  to  him  as  he  had  never 
seen  a  Christmas  tree  do  before. 

“We  always  have  a  little  tree  for  the 
children,”  staid  the  girl.  “Off  here  in  this 
lonely  place  we  like  to  keep  up  the  old 
idea  of  Christmas.  It.  is  hard  to  do  it, 
but  we  want  the  children  to  carry,  the 
day  in  their  hearts  as  long  as  they  live.” 

After  supper,  as  Bryant  sat  before  his 
fire,  the  little  boy  who  had  led  him  into 
the  house  came  and  stood  beside  his 
knee. 

“Say  mister,  can’t  you  tell  us  a  Christ¬ 
mas  story?”  H.  w.  C. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Michigan  Fruit  Growers  Meet 

Michigan  fruit  growers  have  just  re¬ 
turned  to  their  homes  after  attending  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  at  Grand  Rapids,  Nov.  20  to  23. 
During  the  same  week  the  second  annual 
apple  and  potato  show  was  held.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  events  there  was  much  to 
interest  everyone,  including  the  growers, 
the  dealers  in  fruit  growing  necessities, 
and  to  a  great  degree  the  consumers  who 
live  in  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids. 

The  program  for  the  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  meeting  was  very  interesting  and 
far-reaching.  Problems  of  production 
and  marketing  were  both  considered. 
While  there  was  much  interest  shown 
with  reference  to  the  latest  developments 
along  production  lines,  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  was  manifested  in  the  marketing 
problem.  Michigan  growers  have  again 
this  year  felt  the  need  of  better  methods 
of  distribution.  The  two  outstanding 
suggestions  for  the  solution  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  problem  were  the  more  extensive 
use  of  co-operative  organizations  and  the 
building  of  many  more  cold  storages. 
President  James  Nicol  of  the  Michigan 
Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  pointed  out  the 
value  of  organization  and  urged  the 
growers  to  back  their  organizations,  while 
Prof.  V.  R.  Gardner  of  the  M.  A.  C.  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Department  showed  by  statis¬ 
tics  gathered  in  the  large  cities  that  the 
consumer  wants  apples  all  through  the 
Winter.  He  then  pointed  out  that  98  per 
cent  of  Michigan’s  apple  crop  goes  to 
market  before  December  1.  Prof.  R.  E. 
Marshall  of  the  same  department  then 
showed  how  well  the  few  cold  storages 
in  Michigan  were  working,  some  of  them 
practically  paying  for  themselves  in  a 
year’s  time. 

The  Apple  and  Potato  Show  was  con¬ 
siderably  larger  and  better  than  last 
year.  There  was  very  keen  competition 
in  all  the  entries  of  apple  and  potato  ex¬ 
hibits.  The  fine  quality  of  the  exhibits 
was  very  noticeable  and  made  hard  work 
for  the  judges.  There  were  no  county  ex¬ 
hibits,  the  entries  being  almost  entirely 
by  individual  growers.  Some  of  the  co¬ 
operative  organizations  competed  in  the 
commercially  packed  fruit. 

The  machinery  and  equipment  exhibit 
was  very  extensive  and  interesting  to  the 
fruit  grower.  'Several  valuable  educa¬ 
tional  exhibits  were  put  on  by  the  Horti¬ 
cultural,  Farm  Mechanics  and  Home 
Economics  departments  of  the  college, 
the  State  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  attendance  at  the  show  was  very 
good.  It  was  evident  that  the  people  of 
the  city  were  much  more  interested  than 
the  previous  year.  More  people  passed 
the  gate  in  one  day  this  year  than  during 
the  entire  week  of  the  show  last  year. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  show  and  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  should  continue  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  become  an  annual  event  to 
which  the  fruit  and  potato  interests  of 
the  State  will  look  forward.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  attendance  at  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  meetings  was  not  as 
large  as  usual.  Many  thought  that  it 


was  due  to  the  date  of  the  meeting  having 
been  set  ahead  about  three  weeks.  The 
weather  was  unusually  good  and  no  doubt 
many  farmers  felt  that  they  could  not 
leave  their  work.  Next  year  the  meeting 
will  be  held  the  first  week  in  December. 


Apples  in  Natural  Storage 

On  page  1460,  in  the  account  of  the  life 
of  George  R.  Schauber,  I  note  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “His  choicely  grown  Spy  apples 
were  mostly  marketed  in  the  Spring  after 
being  kept  in  natural  storage  all  Winter.” 
It  would  certainly  be  interesting  to  know 
how  this  natural  storage  was  made,  and 
something  of  its  temperature  and  how  it 
was  regulated,  if  there  was  any  regula¬ 
tion  to  it.  I  have  a  young  orchard  com¬ 
ing  on  a  mountainside  where  a  cave  or 
other  sidehill  storage  can  be  used  if  such 
would  be  likely  to  give  such  results,  and 
I  have  still  a  recollection  of  apples  that 
sometimes  came  out  of  my  grandfather’s 
cellar  in  the  Spring,  and  then  sometimes 
they  had  decayed  before  Spring  came. 
His  cellar  had  a  spring  in  it  where  the 
milk  crocks  sat  in  water.  H.  s.  B. 

Staunton,  Ya. 

Mr.  Schauber  was  a  very  careful  and 
painstaking  man.  His  fruit  was  thinned 
and  sprayed  so  that  each  specimen  was 
fine.  He  picked  at  just  the  right  time 
and  reserved  only  the  finest  specimens. 
They  were  handled  like  eggs,  and  prompt¬ 
ly  wx-apped  in  soft  paper  and  then  packed 
in  crates  which  were  stored  in  a  cool, 
airy  cellar.  Apples  picked  without  the 
least  bruising  and  stored  in  this  way  will 
keep  safely  to  the  limit  of  their  season. 


A  Booster  for  New  England 

Your  editorial  comment  on  page  1342 
on  the  letter  of  J.  B.  K.  in  regard  to  the 
“worn-out  New  England  soil”  interested 
me  very  much,  as  I  have  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  that  kind  of  soil,  which  experi¬ 
ence  possibly  may  be  of  interest  to  you  or 
some  of  your  readers. 

About  12  years  ago  as  a  “back-to-the- 
lander”  I  came  to  this  little  farm  on  the 
Maine  coast.  The  fields  were  so  badly 
run  out  that  I  doubt  if  you  could  have 
scraped  up  half  a  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre. 
The  soil  apparently  was  acid,  so  I  used  a 
liberal  amount  of  lime  and,  for  want  of 
manure,  chemicals  (nitrate  of  soda,  acid 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash).  From 
a  half  acre  of  that  “run-out  soil”  I  sold 
that  first  season  about  $140  worth  of  veg¬ 
etables  and  flowers  to  the  'Summer  visit¬ 
ors  of  the  neighborhood.  You  can  im¬ 
agine  my  surprise  in  the  Fall  when  I 
looked  over  my  accounts  to  find  that  my 
four  rows  of  sweet  peas,  about  50  ft. 
long,  had  yielded  me  $25.  In  the  Fall  I 
sowed  Winter  rye  to  turn  under  in  the 
Spring,  and  the  productiveness  of  the 
land  increased  each  year  until  on  the 
third  or  fourth  year  an  acre  yielded  me 
$400,  and  the  best  half  of  that  acre,  best 
only  because  I  had  the  most  profitable 
crops  planted  on  it,  yielded  $350.  Early 
in  the  business  I  noticed  that  there  was  a 
large  unsupplied  demand  for  berries,  and 
as  my  small  strawberry  patch  usually 
ceased  bearing  the  middle  or  last  of  July, 
I  put  in  600  raspberry  bushes  in  order  to 
lengthen  out  the  berry  season.  These 
were  put  on  a  piece  of  the  ground  I  had 
used  for  a  number  of  .years,  in  area  about 
50  ft.  square;  they  yielded  splendidly  as 
soon  as  the  bed  was  fairly  established. 
The  fourth  season  it  yielded  about  700 
pint  boxes,  which  met  with  such  a  ready 
sale  that  they  brought  me  $125.  You  can 
figure  out  the  per  acre  yield  ;  I  don’t  dare 
to  give  it.  Since  then  I  have  naturally 
been  increasing  my  berry  plantings. 

This  may  seem  to  you  like  a  bragging 
letter,  but,  if  so,  I  want  it  understood 
that  the  bragging  is  for  our  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate.  Our  acid  soils  and  our  cool,  moist 
climate,  seems  to  be  ideal  for  fruits  and 
flowers.  With  a  very  limited  knowledge 
of  floriculture  I  have  produced  sweet 
peas  and  asters  that  it  seems  to  me  would 
compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  pro¬ 
fessional  growers,  sweet  peas  with  stems 
nearly  a  foot  long,  and  three  and  four 
large  blossoms  to  a  stem,  asters  4  and  5 
in.  in  diameter.  Why,  the  peonies  grow¬ 
ing  near  the  house,  nearly  smothered  in 
grass  as  they  are,  this  year  were  as  large 
as  the  head  of  a  good-sized  child. 

If  people  like  J.  B.  K.  would  stop  talk¬ 
ing  about  “New  England’s  run-out  soil,” 
and  the  impossibility  of  getting  a  living 
in  rural  New  England,  and  open  their 
eyes  to  the  possibilities  about  them  of  the 
good  markets  supplied  by  our  Summer 
visitors,  and  if  they  would  set  about  in 
good  earnest  to  supply  those  markets,  we 
would  soon  have  a  different  story  to  tell 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  fruit  from  other  parts 
of  the  country,  some  of  it  from  clear 
across  the  continent,  are  shipped  in  to 
New  England  each  year,  which  could  be 
displaced  by  our  homegrown  berries  and 
fruits  if  our  people  would  only  wake  up 
to  the  possibilities  that  are  being  neg¬ 
lected  in  our  “worn-out  soils.” 

Maine.  h.  a.  swanton. 


First  Freshman  (putting  up  pic¬ 
tures)  :  “I  can’t  find  a  single  pin.  Where 
do  they  all  go  to,  anyway?”  Second 
Freshman :  “It’s  hard  'to  tell,  because 
they’re  pointed  in  one  direction  and  head¬ 
ed  in  another.” — Congregationalist, 
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Guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  refunded 


Horse 

Brushes 


Curry 

Combs 


Originally  intended  for  groom¬ 
ing  horses.  lrou  will  find  them 
useful  around  your  household 
for  many  other  pui  poses. 
Made  of  genuine  fine  quality 
black  leather.  Set  in  leather. 
Leather  strap.  Oval  shaped. 
Size,  6 V2  x  414, 

Guaranteed  abso¬ 
lutely  new.  Now 
offered  at  . 

$6.00  Dozen 


The  real  U.  S.  Anny 
stuff.  Bi-and  new.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Remarkable 
values  at 
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$1.50  Dozen 


each 


Order 


/?  Af»  a  Bale 

»  t 

of 

A  A 

« — ■; - _Vry 
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U.  S.  Government  Horse  Covers 

The  outside  of  the  horse  cover  or  stable  blanket  is  made  of  waterproof 
brown  cotton  duck,  lined  with  a  strong,  heavy  blanket  material,  extending 
from  under  the  hem  to  the  edges.  Size,  76  inches  at  bottom,  64  inches  at 
top,  depth  of  neck,  35*4  inches,  depth  of  back  end  33  inches,  two  sur¬ 
cingles,  each  3  inches  wide,  strongly  stitched  and  reinforced.  It  is  the 
genuine  article-^-strong,  durable,  warm  and  will  fit  any  fair  sized  horse. 
Buy  the  real  thing  and  order  a  few  blankets  while  the  supply 
lasts.  You  will  never  duplicate  them  again  at  the  price  we 
are  offering  them  to  you.  Weight  9  pounds.  Shipping  weight,  ^  J.** 
10  pounds  .  M  each 


Order  a  Bale  Containing  10  BLANKETS 
at  the  Wholesale  Price  ol . 


$010 

"each 


U.  S.  Army  McLellan  Saddles 

$ij75 


Brand  new,  made  of  the  finest  qual¬ 
ity  leather.  Steel  stirrups.  Ship¬ 
ping  weight  about  25  pounds.  A 
wonderful  buy  at  . 


each 


7 


50 

each 


All  Leather  Saddles 

Wooden  stirrups,  leather  covered. 

Shipping  weight  about  25  pounds. 

For  Immediate  Shipment  at 

These  saddles  cannot  be  manufac¬ 
tured  today  at  three  times  their  sell¬ 
ing  price. 

Unused  Double  Rein  and  Double  $  A  25  Brand  New  5-lb.  Olive  Drab 
Bit  Bridles .  ^each  Wool  Blankets.  Size  72x84... 

Note— We  pay  no  forwarding  chargee.  Send  checks  or  money  orders  to  Dept.  NR. 

J.  SILVERMAN  &  BROS.,  Inc.,  594  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Distributors 
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Puts  2  H-P  Engine  on  Your 
Place  for  Only  $14^Down 

Ed.  H.  Witte,  Famous  Engine  Manufac¬ 
turer,  Makes  Startling  Offer  On 
Witte  Throttling-Governor  Mag¬ 
neto  -  Equipped  Engine. 

Farmers,  now  more  than  ever,  appre¬ 
ciate  the  need  of  power  on  the  farm  and 
know  they  can  make  $500  to  $1,000  ad¬ 
ditional  profit  a  year  with  an  all-purpose 
engine. 

Ed.  H.  Witte,  nationally-known  engine 
manufacturer,  has  announced  a  2-horse 
power  engine  which  burns  either  kero¬ 
sene,  gasoline,  distillate  or  gas  with  a 
special  throttling  governor.  It  delivers 
full  power  on  kerosene,  gasoline,  distillate 
or  gas.  This  new  WITTE  ENGINE 
has  revolutionized  power  on  the  farm  as 


it  handles  practically  every  job  with  ease 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  hired  help. 
Easily  moved  from  one  job  to  another,  it 
is  trouble-proof  and  so  simple  that  a  boy 
can  operate  it. 

To  introduce  this  wonderful  new  en¬ 
gine  to  a  million  new  users  Mr.  Witte 
has  arranged  to  put  it  on  any  place  for 
a  90-day  guaranteed  test.  Since  it  costs 
only  $14.24  to  take  advantage  of  this  sen¬ 
sational  offer  and  nearly  a  year  to  pay 
the  low  balance,  Mr.  Witte  confidently  ex¬ 
pects  every  progressive  power-user  to  be 
soon  using  a  WITTE.  Every  reader  of 
this  paper  who  is  interested  in  making 
bigger  profits  and  doing  all  jobs  by  en¬ 
gine  power  should  write  today  for  full  de¬ 
tails  of  this  remarkable  offer.  You  are 
under  no  obligations  by  writing. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1895  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1895  Empire  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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TWO  PAIRS  of  PANTS 

absolutely 
guaranteed 

Give*  Wear  of  Two  Suits 

You  can  get  the  great¬ 
est  value  ever  offered 
In  boys  suits. 
Superfine  wool  mixture  in 
splendid  brown  mixtures. 

STURDY 

tymsh 
KR  VICE  A  HUE 

Finest  Lining  &  trlmminKs. 
Fants  lined,  throughout, 
hull  roomy  sizes  from  8  to 
lb.  A  suit  you  Will  be  proud 

ot- .  Price.  -  Only  $6.44 
with  two  pairs  of  pants 

SEND  HQ  MONEY 

You  can  pay  postman  for 
suit  and  postage  on  arrival. 

with  one  pair  of  tc  1 , 
pants,  only  .  .  $3.44 

Money  refunded  If 
i  you  are  not  highly 
— £?»Tf  '  Stat®  Size  wanted 
say  if  you  want  two  pairs 
of  pants.  Order  today 
before  price  jjoes  up. 

civ*£!5D  ctOTHEs 

33&sh?s3:i,,jrt 


Try  this  mixer 


Concreting  on  the  farm  pays.  Put  down 
concrete  floors,  sidewalks,  foundations,  etc. 
with  a  Kwik-Mix.  It  turns  out  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  full  of  concrete  a  minute.  Do  away 
with  the  drudgery  of  mixing  by 
hand.  Try  a  Kwik-Mix  Mixer 
on  30  days'  Trial.  You  will  like, 
it  and  make  extra  money  con¬ 
creting  for  your  neighbors.  The 
new  Kwik-Mix  is  the  best  farm 
mixer  on  the  market.  Works 
as  good  as  a  $200.00  mixer. 

Price  Reduced 

Pay  only  $34.00  after  30  days’ 
use  or  send  $33.00  with  order. 

Write  for  free  catalog  on  how  to 
use  a  Kwik-Mix  on  the  farm.  It 
will  pay  you  to  write  today. 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  |  ho -son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  |>aid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Keep  up  the  good  work.  I  have  nothing  but  the 
highest  praise  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  The 
trouble  with  me  is  that  it  keeps  me  all  stirred  up  with 
a  longing  for  the  New  York  hills  and  an  out-door  life 
until  I  have  too  little  heart  for  tasks  at  hand.  G.  A.  C. 

Kansas. 

OU  are  too  far  from  home.  Anyway,  we  are 
glad  the  paper  comes,  like  a  family  letter.  No 
place  like  the  old  hills,  after  all. 

* 

Has  the  time  not  arrived  for  a  discussion  of  some 
such  topic  as,  “Have  the  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  made  good?’'  As  more  than  35  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  act,  in  1887,  it 
would  seem  that  a  general  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  is  not  out  of  place.  An  impartial  discussion  by 
bona  fide  farmers,  large  and  small,  may  be  illuminating 
and  even  valuable  at  this  time,  in  view  of  diminishing 
returns  from  agricultural  pursuits  and  a  universal  de¬ 
sire  of  taxpayers  to  obtain  the  best  possible  value  for 
every  dollar  expended  through  such  channels. 

Oberlin,  O.  E.  w.  bonteagek. 

F  such  a  discussion  can  be  conducted  fairly  and 
with  good  spirit  we  think  it  would  be  useful.  The 
trouble  is  that  such  discussions  are  likely  to  be  mon¬ 
opolized  by  extremists.  On  one  side  they  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  “knock”  the  experiment  stations  and  show 
that  they  are  merely  expensive  luxuries.  On  the 
other  side  they  argue  that  these  stations  have  just 
about  saved  American  society  from  ruin  and  added 
wonderfully  to  American  prosperity..  The  real  truth 
will  fall  in  between  the  two,  and  we  welcome  fair 
opinions  from  actual  farmers.  We  would  prefer  to 
keep  the  scientists  and  the  wind  farmers  out  of  it 
and  learn,  if  we  can,  what  “dirt  farmers”  (if  anyone 
knows  just  what  a  dirt  farmer  is)  really  think  of 
these  stations.  Have  they  made  good? 

* 

N  several  New  York  towns  trouble  has  arisen  over 
what  is  claimed  as  being  illegal  voting  over  cer¬ 
tain  appropriations  for  public  buildings.  In  most  of 
these  cases  the  trouble  comes  over  the  fact  that  non¬ 
taxpayers  voted,  while  only  taxpayers  should  decide 
these  financial  matters.  What  is  to  be  done  in  such 
cases  ? 

The  Attorney  General  has  ruled  (opinion  of  Attorney 
General  (1909  )  905)  that  all  votes  by  electors  lacking 
the  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  section  are  illegal, 
but  the  reception  and  canvass  of  such  illegal  votes  does 
not  vitiate  or  nullify  an  affirmative  action  taken  unless 
it  can  be  established  that  sufficient  of  such  illegal  votes 
were  cast  and  counted  to  change  the  result ;  in  other 
words,  unless  it  can  be  proven  that  enough  illegal  votes 
were  cast  and  counted,  either  for  or  against  the  prop¬ 
osition  to  change  the  result  from  what  it  would  have 
been  if  such  illegal  ballots  had  been  thrown  out  or  elim¬ 
inated,  the  result  would  be  valid. 

Thus  it  would  depend  on  the  number  of  non-tax- 
payers  whose  votes  were  accepted.  Under  the  above 
ruling  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  if  all  these 
votes  were  thrown  out  the  result  would  be  changed. 

* 

A  schoolhouse  near  here  burned.  There  is  an  insur¬ 
ance  of  ,$600  on  it.  The  community  got  together,  and 
the  men  offered  to  work  for  nothing  to  erect  a  new 
building,  the  $600  being  considered  enough  to  pay  for 
the  materials.  They  had  planned  to  all  jump  in  and 
complete  it  in  three  weeks.  Now  the  State  steps  in 
and  prevents ;  says  no  school  building  costing  less  than 
$2,500  shall  be  erected,  they  to  furnish  the  blueprints. 

Is  this  not  an  unwarranted  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  people?  I  think  that  community  feeling 
should  be  encouraged,  and  if  the  old  schoolhouse  was 
sufficient,  will  not  a  new  one  as  good  do?  In  case  the 
consolidation  takes  place,  this  new  building,  which  the 
■State  is  going  to  try  to  make  so  prohibitive  in  price 
that  the  people  will  be  forced  into  consolidation,  will 
be  useless.  I  am  mad.  Have  I  reason? 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  ellen  de  graff. 

YES,  you  have  reason  to  be  “mad,”  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  your  madness  will  prevail  against 
the  stone  wall  at  Albany.  In  such  a  case  it  is  not 
entirely  a  matter  of  building  a  new  schoolhouse.  It 
meant  co-operation,  neighborly  spirit  and  pride  in 
the  local  school,  and  in  the  present  state  of  society 
these  are  the  most  precious  assets  which  any  com¬ 
munity  can  have..  This  ruling  from  Albany  will  de¬ 
stroy  what  would  have  been  the  finest  sort  of  school 
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pride.  The  Educational  Department  has  the  law  on 
its  side  and  there  seems  no  escape  if  it  persists  in  its 
ruling.  We  are  glad  this  object  lesson  came  up  be¬ 
fore  the  Legislature  meets.  This  case  plainly  indi¬ 
cates  one  way  in  which  consolidation  will  be  brought 
about,  and  is  only  a  circumstance  compared  with  the 
arbitrary  rulings  which  would  be  developed  under 
the  proposed  new  law. 

sk 

E  are  out  to  convince  Eastern  farmers  that 
there  are  great  feeding  possibilities  in  the 
Soy  bean  crop.  Farmers  here  and  there  have  known 
the  value  of  Soy  beans  for  some  years.  In  the  Ohio 
Valley  the  crop  has  come  to  be  a  very  important  one, 
but  it  has  never  been  pushed  or  developed  in  the 
East.  Most  of  us  now  realize  that  off  the  natural 
limestone  soils  Alfalfa  is  an  expensive  and  unreli¬ 
able  crop.  On  many  of  our  acid  soils  we  can  make 
Alfalfa  start  by  using  lime  freely,  but  even  with 
heavy  liming  it  cannot  be  called  a  dependable  crop. 
It  is  too  short-lived.  We  have  become  convinced  that 
on  most  of  our  acid  soils  it  is  better  to  let  Alfalfa 
alone  and  make  greater  use  of  Alsike  and  Soy  beans. 
Alsike  will  make  a  fair  crop  on  sour,  damp  soils,  but 
it  will  not  produce  anything  like  the  crop  that  may 
be  grown  with  Soy  beans,  on  good  soil  with  reason¬ 
able  culture.  There  is  no  question  about  the  benefit 
to  the  soil  following  a  crop  of  these  beans.  We  hope 
our  Eastern  farmers  will  give  them  a  fair  trial.  We 
do  not  attempt  to  boom  them  as  a  great  “novelty,” 
but  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  try  them. 

* 

OR  some  reason,  which  we  cannot  quite  under¬ 
stand,  the  calling  of  these  school  meetings  for 
December  4  has  roused  a  sort  of  fui* *y  among  the 
promoters  of  this  rural  school  bill.  One  would  think 
these  meetings  would  give  them  just  the  desired  op¬ 
portunity  to  prove  that  they  have  the  support  of 
rural  people.  They  have  every  advantage  in  the 
way  of  organization.  There  must  be  some  member 
of  a  State  organization  in  every  school  district.  The 
other  side  is  working  without  organization  and  with 
only  volunteers  to  help.  Instead  of  accepting  the 
issue  and  helping  to  obtain  a  fair  referendum,  some 
of  these  school  men  are  firing  a  great  volley  of  abuse. 
The  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  target  for  most  of 
this.  We  have  tried  to  keep  track  of  the  epithets 
thus  far  hurled  at  him,  but  perhaps  we  have  lost  a 
few.  Thus  far  our  list  includes  the  following :  Czar, 
demagogue,  ignorant  radical,  conceited  ass,  louse, 
modern  Herod,  menace  to  society,  vermin,  pest,  moss- 
back,  child  killer,  tax  dodger,  and,  most  horrible  of 
all,  Jerseyman !  We  did  not  realize  before  the  awful 
crime  of  living  about  two  miles  south  of  the  New 
York  line,  but  now  we  know  that  living  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  is  the  height  of  infamy.  And  we  thought  it  was 
a  special  privilege !  Oh !  These  school  men,  at  least 
some  of  them,  are  masters  of  vigorous  English.  We 
may  envy  them  their  vocabulary,  but  we  have  no  ill 
feeling  over  it  all.  We  have  respect  for  the  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one,  though  we  do  not 
think  their  attempt  to  force  the  rural  school  bill 
through  the  Legislature  is  wise  or  right.  These  vo¬ 
ciferous  people  who  make  faces  and  call  names  are 
merely  amusing.  There  must  be  clowns  in  dramas. 
Their  gun  kicks  back  and  does  most  damage  to  their 
own  side.  If  they  expect  to  ruffle  us  or  drive  us  into 
any  attempt  to  match  them  in  the  childish  game  of 
making  faces  they  might  as  well  quit,  for  they  will 
not  gain  their  end.  We  shall  go  right  straight  ahead 
in  our  efforts  to  get  a  full  expression  of  opinion  from 
rural  people.  Real  friends  of  the  bill  should  thank 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  its  efforts.  We  have  created  a  gen¬ 
uine  interest  in  the  bill.  Now  if  the  promoters,  with 
all  their  backing  and  all  their  machinery  for  propa¬ 
ganda  cannot  make  the  people  realize  that  their  bill 
is  right  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  it. 

* 

It  may  interest  someone  to  know  that  Soy  bean  and 
corn  silage  over  which  a  one-sixth  solution  of  butter¬ 
milk  and  water  was  sprinkled  at  the  rate  of  one  bucket¬ 
ful  to  the  wagonload,  is  in  perfect  condition.  I  used  a 
half-and-half  solution  last  year  -with  similar  results, 
when  others  around  here  were  telling  me  that  it  would 
be  all  molded  and  dangerous  to  feed.  H.  s.  beckler. 

Virginia. 

E  have  a  number  of  reports  from  people  WTho 
have  used  buttermilk  or  skim-milk  when  fill¬ 
ing  the  silo.  All  say  the  plan  worked  well.  The  the¬ 
ory  of  this  is  quite  easy  to  understand.  A  chemical 
action  takes  place  in  the  silo.  Certain  bacteria  work 
to  change  the  character  of  the  corn  or  other  crops 
used  in  filling.  Molds  or  rotten  silage  result  from 
the  action  of  inferior  bacteria,  while  others  will  de¬ 
velop  just  what  we  want  in  an  agreeable  and  fra¬ 
grant  feed.  The  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  supply  the 
right  “starter,”  and  the  bacteria  work  through  the 
silage,  get  the  start  of  the  rots  and  molds,  and  give 
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us  what  we  want.  The  scientists  have  separated 
these  useful  germs,  and  can  supply  them  in  bottles, 
just  as  the  inoculating  material  is  provided  for  use 
on  seeds.  Last  year  we  had  these  germs  tested  in 
nearly  20  silos  where  dry  cornstalks  were  cut  into 
the  silo  late  in  the  season.  In  every  case  a  fair 
quality  of  silage  resulted,  while  usually  the  dry 
stalks  alone  make  a  very  poor  quality  of  feed.  We 
think  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  these  “starters” 
in  the  silo  will  pay,  and  we  expect  to  see  their  use 
become  as  general  as  that  of  using  inoculation  for 
seed  or  a  solution  for  killing  scab  on  potatoes. 

* 

SOME  of  our  readers  are  asking  questions  about 
road  work.  They  want  to  know  if  they  can  cut 
the  brush  on  the  road  along  their  own  farms,  or 
along  the  farms  of  others,  and  then  put  in  a  bill 
for  doing  it,  or  can  they  go  out  and  work  on  the  road 
in  Summer,  or  in  keeping  the  x’oad  free  from  snow 
in  the  Winter,  put  in  their  bill  for  the  work  and 
make  collection?  Quite  a  number  of  people  think 
they  can  do  this,  and  they  do  not  understand  why 
such  bills  are  not  paid.  Under  the  law  you  cannot 
collect  pay  from  the  town  for  doing  this  kind  of 
work,  unless  you  are  legally  authorized  by  the  town 
to  do  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  landowner  to  cut 
and  remove  the  weeds  and  brush  along  the  front  of 
his  farm,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  town  superintend¬ 
ent  to  see  that  the  work  is  done.  If  this  brush  is 
not  cut  and  acts  as  a  windbreak,  so  as  to  fill  the 
road  with  snow,  it  is  possible  that  the  town  might 
be  liable  for  damages  if  you  could  prove  such  due 
to  the  negligence  of  the  town  superintendent.  There 
seems  to  be  no  regular  town  system  of  taking  care 
of  the  snow.  If  there  is  money  provided  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  such  snow  you  could  compel  the  town  to 
keep  your  road  open,  but  if  you  go  out  of  your  own 
accord,  without  legal  call  or  contract,  and  remove 
the  snow  yourself,  you  could  not  collect  money  for 
the  work  unless  you  could  show  that  the  town  or  its 
representative  has  hired  you  to  do  the  work.  That 
is  about  the  way  the  case  stands  in  such  matters. 


The  District  School  Meetings 

E  go  to  press  too  early  for  a  full  statement  of 
the  district  school  meetings  which  were  held 
on  December  4.  The  reports  are  pouring  in  upon 
us  from  the  nearby  counties.  Thus  far  more  than 
200  districts  have  reported  and  the  vote  is  all  one 
way.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  vote  against  the 
school  bill  is  unanimous,  and  most  reports  show  the 
largest  school  meeting  ever  held  in  the  district.  In 
some  cases  every  voter  in  the  district  attended- 
something  never  known  before.  Not  only  did  these 
meetings  express  themselves  by  vote  but  in  many 
cases  all  the  voters  present  signed  their  names  to  a 
statement  and  had  it  forwarded  to  their  Senators 
and  Assemblymen  at  Albany.  It  was  a  great  night. 
We  will  give  a  full  report  as  soon  as  we  can  get  the 
figures  together. 


Brevities 

It  is  true  that  we  grew  a  small  amount  of  cotton  in 
Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  this  year.  It  was  not  on  any  com¬ 
mercial  scale — but  it  got  through. 

Italian  women  are  working  for  suffrage.  The  ballot 
will  be  limited  to  women  who  are  25  years  or  more,  who 
have  received  medals,  who  are  widows  of  war  veterans 
or  who  pay  a  certain  amount  of  taxes. 

Yes,  we  have  plenty  of  bananas  !  We  pay  about  $20,- 
000,000  each  year  to  Central  American  countries  for  this 
fruit.  The  banana  cannot  be  grown  commercially  in 
this  country,  and  we  have  no  fruit  to  take  its  place. 

Wiiat  became  of  the  left-over  apples  at  the  great 
fruit  show  i  Most  of  them  were  given  to  the  various 
charitable  organizations  throughout  the  city.  About 
110  barrels  were  disposed  of  in  this  way,  and  no  race, 
creed  or  color  was  considered  in  the  distribution. 

Reported  that  the  first  Florida  strawberries  brought 
$2.50  a  quart  this  year.  The  first  shipment  contained 
about  100  quarts.  Everbearing  plants  were  still  fruit¬ 
ing  in  the  Middle  South.  Think  of  the  situation  when 
people  are  willing  to  pay  for  a  single  quart  more  than 
many  growers  obtained  for  a  full  crate  last  Summer. 

A  case  is  reported  from  Michigan  where  a  mother 
and  her  daughter  each  gave  birth  to  a  boy  baby  within 
the  same  hour.  The  husband  of  the  mother  mixed  them 
up  by  holding  them  for  examination  and  forgetting 
which  was  which.  The  nephew  may  be  his  own  uncle. 
The  father  will  never  feel  sure  that  his  son  is  not  his 
grandson  or  his  brother-in-law. 

As  a  result  of  the  numerous  hold-ups  and  robberies 
in  New  York  City,  many  firms  are  using  checks  instead 
of  cash  to  pay  their  help.  The  big  “pay  roll”  has  been 
a  great  temptation  to  thieves,  and  business  is  being  done 
with  as  little  cash  as  possible.  The  banks  will  usually 
handle  small  accounts.  Most  farmers  will  do  well  to 
keep  their  cash  in  the  bank  and  pay  bills  by  check. 

It  is  figured^  that  the  racehorse  Zev  earned  for  his 
owners  $286,573.57  during  the  past  season.  And  he 
never  added  a  dollar  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  Old 
“Billy”  or  “Gray,”  solid  farm  horses,  worked  through 
the  season  unhonored  and  unsung  and  earned  perhaps 
$300  each  by  honest  labor.  But  who  hears  of  them? 
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An  Open  Letter  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker 

My  attention  lias  been  called  to  an  article  in  your 
issue  of  Nov.  3  last,  entitled  “The  Fruit  Judging  Farce 
at  Syracuse.”  I  was  the  superintendent  of  the  exhibit 
therein  referred  to.  I  am  writing  this,  letter  to  you, 
believing  that  you  will,  in  all  fairness,  give  it  the  same 
prominence  in  your  journal  that  you  devoted  to  your 
attack  on  me.  At  the  outset,  you  are  badly  informed 
as  to  the  facts,  and  your  statements  are  therefore  a  slur 
not  only  upon  me,  but  upon  everyone  concerned  in  the 
exhibit.  ,  , 

In  the  first  place,  I  resent  your  attempt  to  belittle 
the  commissioner  in  charge  of  the  fruit  exhibit,  Mrs. 
Margaret  L.  Stofer  of  Buffalo,  who  is  held  in  high  es¬ 
teem  by  everyone  who  knows  her,  and  who  worked  fiiith- 
fully  and  loyally  for  the  success  of  the  1923  State  Fair. 

Secondly,  the  fruit  judges  were  the  following:  Prof. 
U.  P.  Hedrick  of  Cornell  University,  whose  reputa¬ 
tion,  experience  and  ability  are  beyond  question.  Prof. 
Hedrick  has  been  a  judge  of  fruit  in  similar  competi¬ 
tions  for  many  years  and  has  traveled  all  over  the 
United  States  in  that  capacity.  I  do  not  know  what 
Prof.  Hedrick’s  politics  are.  Hiram  McComber  ot 
Wayne  County,  formerly  of  Orleans  County,  a  farmer, 
fruit  grower  and  nurseryman,  well  known  in  Western 
New  York  and  in  Northern  New  York,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Dr.  Frank  H.  Lattin,  Assemblyman  from  Or¬ 
leans  County  ;  Mr.  McComber  is  a  Republican.  William 
W.  Crowley  of  the  town  of  Gaines,  Orleans  County,  an 
intelligent  and  educated  gentleman,  an  experienced  and 
active  farmer,  a  Democrat  of  such  standing  among  Re¬ 
publicans  who  know  him  intimately  that  he  came  with¬ 
in  10  votes  of  being  chosen  supervisor  of  his  town, 
where  the  normal  Republican  plurality  is  260.  Grant 
P.  Travis  of  Penn  Yan,  a  grower  of  small  fruit,  who 
was  highly  recommended  to  me,  but  with  whom  I  had 
no  previous  acquaintance.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Travis  s 

politics.  .  , 

As  to  my  assistants  in  preparing  the  exhibit  1  have 
no  apologies  to  make.  The  results  of  their  work  were 
apparent  to  everyone  who  saw  the  exhibit  at  the  State 
Fair.  I  can  only  say  that  no  complaints  were  reported 
to  me ;  that  I  received  many  compliments  from  persons 
theretofore  unknown  to  me,  and  who  sought  me  out  and 
made  my  acquaintance ;  that  many  of  these  stated  to 
me  that  they  had  refrained  from  exhibiting  at  the  State 
Fair  in  recent  years,  but  that  the  192,5  exhibit  so 
pleased  them  that  they  intended  in  the  future  to  enter; 
that  I  had  a  larger  exhibit  than  was  displayed  in  3922. 
Politics  did  not  enter  into  consideration  when  I  chose 
my  helpers,  but  as  the  question  has  been  raised  I  will 
state  for  your  information  that  two  of  them  were  Re¬ 
publicans..  .  ,  „ 

The  article  in  your  newspaper  to  my  mind  bears  all 
the  earmarks  of  having  been  instigated  by  a  harvester 
of  sour  grapes.  This  person  may  or  may  not  be  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Porter  of  Albion,  my  predecessor,  but  he 
was  the  only  man  at  the  State  Fair  who  caused  me  any 
embarrassment,  or  who  in  any  way  attempted  to  injure 
the  fruit  exhibit.  He  did  this  by  tactics  so  mean,  small 
and  childish  that  I  dismiss  the  subject  without  further 

comment.  ... 

For  a  man  who  received  his  early  training  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  horticulture  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  whose  pursuit  of  these  professions  was 
undertaken  only  in  recent  years,  I  will  say  that  Mr. 
Porter  has  achieved  in  one  way  and  another  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  prominence  therein. 

If  there  are  any  questions  which  you  or  your  sub¬ 
scribers  desire  to  raise  I  am  ready  to  meet  them.  I  am 
the  person  responsible  for  the  fruit  exhibit,  and  I  am 
not  afraid  to  stand  on  my  record  in  regard  to  it. 

JOHN  D.  LANGHAM. 


MR.  LANGIIAM’S  insinuations  regarding  Charles 
G.  Porter  are  unjust  to  that  gentleman.  He 
had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  article  in  ques¬ 
tion.  We  have  not  seen  him  or  had  any  communica¬ 
tion  with  him  for  more  than  a  year.  It  is  true  that 
Prof.  Hedrick  helped  judge  the  fruit.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  men  who  came  with  the  experiment  station 
exhibit  turned  in  and  helped  display  the  fruit.  Had 
they  not  done  so  there  would  have  been  about  the 
worst  mess  ever  seen  at  a  large  fruit  exhibit.  The 
judges  mentioned  are  good,  honest,  intelligent  farm¬ 
ers,  yet  they  will  no  doubt  admit  that  they  never  be¬ 
fore  had  any  experience  in  conducting  a  fruit  show. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  “belittle  the  commis¬ 
sioner  in  charge.”  All  we  said  ivas  that  she  lives  in 
Buffalo  and  has  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
fruits  or  farming.  We  stated  that  Mr.  Langham 
himself  is  an  auctioneer.  We  said  of  the  three  assis¬ 
tants,  one  is  a  bank  clerk,  another  a  barber  and  an¬ 
other  a  laundryman.  We  said  that  not  one  of  the 
judges  had  ever  judged  fruit  before,  and  that  one  of 
'them  is  a  cooper  who  wanted  to  award  prizes  on 
barrel  stuff.  If  Mr.  Langham  wants  to  deny  any  of 
these  statements  he  may  have  full  opportunity  for 
doing  so.  They  are  all  good  men,  and  we  will  not 
do  them  any  injustice,  but  they  did  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  judging  fruit,  and  that  is  what  they 
were  supposed  to  be  hired  for.  Our  point  is  that 
these  men,  personally  good  fellows,  were  given  the 
job,  not  because  they  were  fitted  for  it,  but  because 
of  politics  or  some  political  pull.  It  was  a  very 
small  piece  of  very  small  politics,  and  if  the  practice 
is  kept  up  without  protest,  the  great  fruit  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  Fair  will  be  mined. 


Poultrymen’s  Losses  By  Theft 

IN  Mercer  County,  New  Jersey,  farmers  make  quite 
a  business  of  fattening  capons  and  turkeys  for 
Thanksgiving  and  other  holiday  trade.  The  birds 
are  kept  in  individual  pens.  The  capons,  when 
dressed,  run  as  high  as  10  lbs.  or  more,  and  turkeys 
up  to  15  lbs.  or  better.  This  year  the  capons  sold 
for  40  to  50  cents,  and  turkeys  up  to  75  cents  a 
pound.  The  business  is  usually  profitable  because 


the  quality  is  especially  fine,  and  many  people  are 
willing  to  pay  for  quality. 

The  producers,  however,  have  heavy  losses  from 
chicken  thieves.  It  is  estimated  that  feeders  lost  as 
many  as  2,000  birds  in  Mercer  County  during  the 
week  preceding  Thanksgiving.  The  total  cash  loss 
is  estimated  as  high  as  $10,000  from  theft.  State 
troopers  have  been  unable  to  capture  the  thieves. 
Several  have  been  arrested  on  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence,  but  some  more  substantial  protection  must  be 
found  if  the  industry  is  to  attain  its  possible  devel¬ 
opment  and  volume. 


The  New  Congress  Meets 

ON  December  3  the  new  Congress  met  to  open 
what  promises'  to  be  one  of  the  most  exciting 
sessions  in  our  history.  A  group  of  17  radical  Re¬ 
publicans  attempted  to  delay  matters  by  refusing  to 
vote  for  the  party  candidates.  After  several  days 
of  voting  a  compromise  was  effected.  Speaker  Gil¬ 
lette  was  re-elected  and  the  radicals  were  promised 
a  fair  chance  to  try  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
House.  That  is  probably  all  they  expected  to  gain 
by  their  tactics  of  delay.  Congress  is  very  clearly 
divided.  While,  on  paper,  the  Republicans  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  a  majority,  there  is  a  group  of  from 
15  to  20  Western  members  of  that  party  who  will 
endeavor  to  put  through  a  radical  program,  by 
combining  with  either  party  that  most  needs  their 
help.  Practically  all  these  men  are  from  the  North¬ 
western  States.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the 
coming  session  is  likely  to  be  a  long  series  of  bar¬ 
gains  and  deals.  Both  parties  will  maneuver  for 
position  in  the  Presidential  election  next  j*ear,  and 
both  are  more  or  less  split  into  radical  and  con¬ 
servative  groups.  The  great  questions  most  likely 
to  come  up  are  tax  reduction,  the  soldiers’  bonus, 
prohibition  enforcement,  immigration,  railroad  rates 
and  agricultural  legislation.  The  Eastern  States 
generally  favor  Secretary  Mellon’s  plan  for  tax  re¬ 
duction.  The  greater  part  of  the  income  tax  is 
paid  from  the  section  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
West  pays  less  of  this  tax,  and  will  generally  favor 
even  higher  rates  on  large  incomes.  This  Congress 
is,  we  think,  generally  in  favor  of  a  soldiers’  bonus. 
We  expect  to  see  some  legislation  along  that  line 
passed,  though  we  believe  it  unwise.  This  is  a 
“dry”  Congress,  and  we  think  the  various  factions 
will  unite  on  strict  enforcement  of  the  liquor  law. 
As  for  agricultural  legislation,  no  one  can  tell  what 
Congress  will  do.  Both  parties  will  bid  for  the 
farm  vote,  but  neither  of  them  has  any  definite 
program,  and  it  looks  like  a  long  and  bitter  factional 
fight  with  very  little  real  accomplishment. 


Proposed  Changes  in  the  Trespass  Laws 

I  have  prepared  an  amendment  to  Section  1425  of  the 
Penal  Law  which  will  make  such  section,  if  amended, 
read  as  follows  : 

1425.  Malicious  Injury  to  and  Destruction  of  Prop¬ 
erty. — A  person  who  wilfully : 

1.  Cuts  down,  destroys  or  injures  any  wood  or  tim¬ 
ber  standing  or  growing,  or  which  has  been  cut  down 
and  is  lying  on  lands  of  another,  or  of  the  people  of  the 
State ;  or, 

2.  Cuts  down,  girdles  or  otherwise  injures  a  fruit, 
shade  or  ornamental  tree  standing  on  the  lands  of  an¬ 
other.  or  of  the  people  of  the  State  ;  or, 

3.  Severs  from  the  freehold  of  another,  or  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State,  any  produce  thereof,  or  anything  at¬ 
tached  thereto  ;  or, 

4.  Digs,  takes  or  carries  away  without  lawful  author¬ 
ity  or  consent,  from  any  lot  of  land  in  any  city  or  in¬ 
corporated  village,  or  from  any  lands  included  within 
the  limits  of  a  street  or  avenue  laid  down  on  the  map 
of  such  city  or  village,  or  otherwise  i*ecognized  or  estab¬ 
lished,  any  earth,  soil  or  stone ;  or, 

5.  Enters  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  occu¬ 
pant  any  orchard,  fruit  garden,  vineyard  or  ground 
whereon  is  cultivated  any  fruit,  with  intent  to  take,  in¬ 
jure  or  destroy  anything  there  growing  or  grown  ;  or, 

6.  Enters  upon  the  lands  of  another  or  of  the  people 
of  the  State  and  cuts  down,  girdles,  destroys  or  in  any 
way  injures  any  shrub  or  vine  being  or  standing  upon 
such  lands,  or  destroys  or  in  any  way  injures  any 
building,  fence,  structure  or  improvement  erected 
thereon,  or  destroys,  injures  or  carries  away  any  do¬ 
mestic  animal  or  fowl  or  any  fruit,  vegetable,  grain  or 
product  of  such  lands,  is  punishable  as  follows : 

a.  If  the  value  of  the  property  destroyed,  taken  or 
carried  away,  or  the  diminution  in  value  of  the  property 
injured  is  more  than  $250,  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  four  years. 

b.  In  any  other  case  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $250, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

c.  In  addition  tor  the  punishment  hereinbefore  pre¬ 
scribed,  by  a  fine  which  shall  be  equal  to  treble  the  dam¬ 
ages  of  the  injury  done,  and  which  shall  in  any  event 
be  for  not  less  than  $25.  Such  fine  shall  be  payable  to 
the  owner  of  t'be  property  injured. 

The  first  five  sections  are  as  the  law  now  stands,  but 
Subdivision  6  has  been  substantially  altered  and  Sub¬ 
divisions  a,  b  and  c,  which  provide  the  penalties  for 
the  infraction  of  Subdivisions  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  are 
entirely  new. 

The  law  as  it  now  stands  makes  the  violation  of  any 
of  the  subdivisions  a  misdemeanor  which  is  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year  or  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $500.  or  by  both  ;  all  of  the  fine, 
however,  is  payable  to  the  State,  w'hereas  the  real  party 
injured  is  the  owner  of  the  property  to  which  the  dam¬ 
age  was  done.  Under  the  common  law  the  owner  of 
the  property  had  a  right  of  action  by  a  civil  suit  by 


means  of  which  he  could  recover  a  judgment  against 
the  offender  for  the  damages  done.  As  offenders  are 
usually  financially  irresponsible,  such  right  of  action 
was  generally  of  no  avail.  The  amendment  provides  for 
an  additional  fine  equal  to  treble  the  damages  done, 
and  which  shall  not  in  any  event  be  less  than  $25, 
which  is  payable  directly  to  the  owner  of  the  property 
injured.  If  this  law  is  passed  it  will  enable  farmers  to 
effectually  put  an  end  to  the  invasion  of  their  property 
by  lawless  persons,  who  not  only  steal  their  fruits,  veg¬ 
etables  and  other  farm  products,  but  wantonly  break 
down  and  destroy  natural  and  cultivated  fruit  trees  for 
the  sake  of  the  blossoms  and  fruit.  Section  290a  of  the 
Highway  Law  provides  that  any  magistrate  or  county 
judge  may  suspend  the  certificate  of  registration  o’*  any 
license  issued  to  any  person  if  such  person  violates  such 
section  by  “knowingly  permitting  or  suffering  any  motor 
vehicle  under  the  direction  or  control  of  the  holder  to 
be  used  in  aid  or  furtherance  of  the  commission  of  any 
crime.”  If  any  person  should  violate  any  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Section  1425  his  certificate  of  registration  or 
license  could  be  canceled,  and  no  new  license  could  be 
issued  to  such  person  for  a  period  of  30  days,  and 
thereafter  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  tax  commission. 

HENRY  M.  BRIGHAM. 


How  Consolidation  Will  Work 

In  a  former  article  on  the  rural  school  bill  I  stated 
that  this  bill,  while  masquerading  as  a  non-consolida¬ 
tion  measure,  would  create  conditions  which  would 
close  up  half  the  one-room  schools  of  the  State.  Now 
I  notice  statements  by  friends  of  the  bill  that  it  is  a 
non-consolidation  measure,  notwithstanding  misrepre¬ 
sentations  to  the  contrary.  That  hits  me.  I  therefore 
wish  to  show  one  way  that  the  bill  will  close  our 
schools.  When  the  bill  has  become  a  law  and  the  rural 
people  awake  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  they  must 
support  the  village  school,  but  that  they  may  send  their 
children  there  without  tuition  fees,  if  they  wish,  it  wiil 
be  found  in  many  cases  that  it  will  cost  less  to  trans¬ 
port  the  children  to  the  village  than  to  run  their  own 
school  and  make  needed  repairs  on  the  school  building. 
Now,  along  comes  Mr.  Consolidationist  with  his  petition 
in  one  hand  and  the  sledge-hammer  of  economy  in  the 
other,  and  without  much  difficulty  secures  the  signatures 
of  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  district,  and  the 
school  is  closed  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  most  of  the 
parents  of  the  children  in  the  district.  I  fully  believe 
that  every  member-  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one, 
every  officer  of  every  farm  organization  in  the  State, 
every  editor  of  a  farm  paper,  and  all  other  men  and 
women  who  have  given  the  subject  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  know  that  this  bill  will  work  out  in  this  way,  and 
I  call  upon  them  to  come  out  in  the  open  and  declare 
that  the  intention  of  the  bill  is  to  close  up  as  many  of 
the  one-room  schools  as  possible,  and  stop  hiding  behind 
so  thin  a  screen  as  “a  petition  of  a  majority  of  the 
legal  voters  of  the  district.”  In  conclusion  allow  me  a 
word  of  prophecy  :  I  will  give  this  bill  just  six  years  of 
operation  to  close  one-third  of  the  one-room  schools  of 
the  State.  p.  l.  f.  jansen. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Outlook  for  Hay  Prices 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  on  the  ljay  ques¬ 
tion?  I  am  offered  $18  per  ton,  and  have  to  pay  $3  a 
ton  for  pressing  and  $1.50  a  ton  to  get  it  drawn  to 
market ;  with  the  high  price  of  labor  in  haying  there  is 
not  much  left.  Is  there  a  chance  of  it  being  a  better 
price  a  little  later?  e.  e.  s. 

New  Y^ork. 

There  are  many  factors  which  influence  the  hay  mar¬ 
ket,  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  reports  of 
the  conditions  in  the  field,  the  indications  are  that  there 
will  be  a  good  demand  for  hay  this  Winter.  Taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  estimated  crop,  according  to 
the  latest  figures,  is  about  86,000,000  tons,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  10  per  cent  smaller  than  last  year,  much  of  the 
shortage  occurring  in  areas  supplying  the  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets.  New  England  cut  about  the  same  amount,  and 
New  York  State,  while  suffering  considerably  in  spots, 
on  the  whole  had  a  fair  crop.  The  crop  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  was  the  worst  in  years.  Ohio  also  had 
a  poor  yield,  and  the  Central  Atlantic  States  were  not 
up  to  expectations.  The  production  in  Indiana  was  be¬ 
low  the  average  of  recent  years,  and  in  Wisconsin, 
Michigan  and  Illinois  the  crop  was  smaller  than  last 
year,  about  the  same  as  in  1920,  and  larger  than  in 
1921.  Although  last  year’s  crop  was  large,  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  much  hay  was  carried  over,  as  the  drought 
made  it  necessary  to  start  feeding  hay  earlier  than 
usual  this  Fall.  Furthermore,  before  the  receipt  of 
new  hay  late  in  the  Summer,  dealers  had  difficulty  in 
obtaining  enough  good  hay  to  meet  their  demands.  The 
chances  are,  therefore,  for  a  better  demand.  b.  w.  s. 


Pippins  for  English  Royalty 

On  page  1342  there  is  an  extract  taken  from  the  New 
York  Tribune  in  which  it  is  stated  that  more  than  40 
years  ago  Charles  Francis  Adams,  then  Minister  to 
Great  Britain,  sent  to  Queen  Victoria  a  barrel  of  New¬ 
town  Pippins.  Some  time  previous  to  this,  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son,  then  our  minister  to  the  same  country,  sent  to  the 
Queen  three  barrels  of  what  are  now  called  Albemarle 
Pippins,  which  are  very  much  like  the  Newtown  Pip¬ 
pin.  There  is  in  this  county  (Albemarle),  on  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  an  orchard  called  the  Royal  Orchard, 
from  the  fact  that  these  apples  were  selected  from  it. 
Mr.  Stevenson  died  in  1857.  Massachusetts  is  taking 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country  from  Jamestown  to 
Plymouth  Rock.  Please  leave  us  this  small  honor  of 
the  apples.  wm.  r.  duke. 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

R.  N.-Y. — Surely  Virginia  should  have  this  honor. 
We  are  glad  to  present  the  statement. 

And  now  comes  a  new  claimant  for  similar  hon¬ 
ors — New  Jersey.  The  daily  papers  are  printing 
the  following:  Give  them  all  a  chance: 

Atlantic,  City,  N.  J.,  Dec.  5. — Princess  Mary  of 
England  and  her  husband,  Lord  Lascelles,*  who  a  year 
ago  tasted  some  of  the  apples  which  had  been  exhibited 
at  the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society,  have 
asked  for  more.  And  as  a  result  Daniel  Fitzpatrick,  a 
visiting  Briton,  stopped  at  the  apple  exhibit  on  the 
Steel  Pier,  where  the  society’s  convention  is  being  held, 
and  ordered  a  crate  of  Winesaps  shipped  to  the  Prin¬ 
cess  for  Christmas. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  at  the  exhibition  a  year  ago  and 
took  home  some  of  the  apples.  Princess  Mary,  who  is 
his  neighbor,  tasted  some  of  the  apples  and  made  Fitz¬ 
patrick  promise  that  if  he  ever  went  to  the  United 
States  again  to  send  her  some  more. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

Christmas  Garlands 

When  Gregory  sent  St.  Augustine 
To  'Saxon  England  long  ago, 

He  bade  him  -take  the  ivy  green, 

The  holly  with  its  emerald  sheen, 

And  sprays  of  Druid  mistletoe 

From  ancient  rites,  and  thus  make  gay 
Christ’s  altars  on  Ilis  natal  day. 

These  gleaming  garlands  still  we  twine 
That  link  us  with  the  pagan  days — 
The  leaf,  the  berry,  and  the  vine 
That  mantled  many  a  marble  shrine — 
While  we  lift  paean,  prayer,  and  praise 
To  Him  who  once  drew  mortal  breath 
Upon  the  hills  of  Nazareth. 

— Clinton  Scollard,  in 
Munsey’s  Magazine. 

* 

Some  of  our  gloomy  friends  like  to  re¬ 
mind  us  that  many  of  our  Christmas 
customs  are  not  Christian  but  pagan  in 
their  origin  ;  that  the  date  is  not  accurate, 
and  that  the  feast  was  not  kept  until 
some  time  in  the  second  century.  No 
doubt  they  are  right,  but  we  have  never 
yet  met  anyone  who  considered  Mr.  Grad- 
grind  the  highest  ideal  among  Dickens’ 
characters,  and  this  would  be  a  sad  world 
if  material  facts  were  always  to  take  the 
place  of  intangible  ideals.  That  imma¬ 
terial  thing  we  call  the  Christmas  spirit 
provides  comfort,  cheer  and  love  for 
countless  thousands,  who  would  find  little 
of  joy  in  modern  historic  criticism.  Vain 
and  worldly  people  love  to  tell  us  of  the 
expense  and  display  involved  in  their 
Christmas  festivities,  but  where  one  silly 
woman  wears  herself  out  in  an  effort  to 
make  a  greater  show  than  her  neighbors, 
a  dozen  wiser  ones  spread  happiness  all 
around  them.  We  have  always  held  fast 
to  our  old  Christmas  customs,  and  once 
more  offer  a  Christmas  greeting  to  all 
the  Rural  family. 


Easily-made  Christmas  Candies 

No  part  of  the  Christmas  preparations 
afford  greater  delight  to  the  woman  who 
likes  to  cook  than  the  making  of  the 
candy.  A  few  very  simple  recipes  fol¬ 
low  : 

Penochie. — Two  cups  light  brown 
sugar,  one-half  cup  cream  or  creamy 
milk,  butter  size  of  an  egg,  one-half  cup 
chopped  nut  meats,  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Mix  all  ingredients  together  and  heat 
gradually.  When  it  reaches  the  boiling 
point,  boil  rapidly  until,  when  a  little 
is  dropped  into  cold  water,  it  forms  a  soft 
ball  between  the  fingers.  Remove  from 
the  fire,  beat  rapidly  and  add  the  chopped 
nuts  and  vanilla.  Beat  again.  When  it 
begins  to  harden,  spread  in  a  buttered 
drip  pan,  and  set  aside  to  cool.  When 
partly  set,  mark  off  into  squares  with  a 
knife  blade.  Serve  like  fudge. 

Plain  Fudge. — Two  cups  brown  sugar, 
two  cups  granulated  sugar,  two  cups 
milk,  one-half  cake  chocolate,  piece  of 
butter  size  of  an  English  walnut.  Pro¬ 
ceed  as  with  penochie.  Nuts  may  be 
added  or  omitted,  as  desired.  A  -tea¬ 
spoon  of  vanilla  may  be  used  if  preferred. 

Marshmallow  Fudge. — One-half  pound 
marshmallows,  three  cups  granulated  su¬ 
gar,  one  cup  milk,  three  squares  choc¬ 
olate,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  one-half 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Arrange  marshmal¬ 
lows  in  rows  in  a  bettered  drip  pan. 
Mix  all  other  ingredients,  except  va¬ 
nilla,  and  heat  gradually  until  it  comes 
to  a  boil.  Cook  steadily  until  a  soft  ball 
may  be  formed  between  the  fingers  when 
a  little  is  dropped  into  cold  water.  Beat 
rapidly  and  add  vanilla.  When  it  begins 
to  harden,  pour  over  the  marshmallows 
and  allow  to  harden  in  a  cool  place. 

Sea  Foam  Fudge. — One  cup  of  brown 
sugar,  one  cup  of  granulated  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  of  water,  white  of  one  egg,  one- 
half  cup  of  chopped  nut  meats,  one-half 
teaspoon  of  vanilla.  Mix  sugar,  brown 
sugar  and  water  in  a  saucepon.  Place 
on  the  cool  part  of  the  stove  to  dissolve. 
Leave  for  15  minutes,  stirring  occasion¬ 
ally.  Bring  to  a  boil  and  cook  until  a 
little  dropped  in  cold  wafer  forms  a  hard 
ball ;  that  is,  cook  considerably  more  than 
if  it  were  fudge.  Remove  at  once  from 
the  fire.  Have  ready  the  stiffly  beaten 
egg  white.  Beat  the  egg  rapidly  while 
pouring  the  syrup  over  it.  Continue 
beating  with  an  egg  beater  as  long  as 
possible,  then  add  vanilla  and  chopped 
nuts.  Beat  with  a  wooden  paddle  or 
spoon  until  it  begins  to  harden.  Spread 
in  a  long  buttered  pan.  When  partly 
cooled,  mark  off  in  squares.  Serve  as 
fudge. 

Fondant. — -'(As  fondant  forms  the 
basis  of  so  many  varieties  of  candies,  it 
is  almost  indispensable  to  the  housewife 
who  is  preparing  Christmas  confections. 
The  following  recipe  has  been  in  use  for 
many  years.  Because  of  its  simplicity  it 
has  become  the  favorite  of  many  domestic 
science  teachers  who  teach  cooking  to 
girls  of  seventh  and  eighth  grades.)  Two 
cups  of  granulated  sugar,  one-half  cup  of 
boiling  water,  one-fourth  teaspoon  of 
cream  of  tartar  or  one  teaspoon  of  lemon 
juice.  Measure  sugar,  boiling  water  and 


cream  of  tartar.  Place  in  a  smoothly 
glazed  saucepan  and  stir  constantly  un¬ 
til  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  cover  and 
let  boil  for  six  minutes.  Test,  by  drop¬ 
ping  a  little  in  a  bowl  of  clean,  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  When  tried  between  the  fingers,  if 
it  forms  a  soft  ball,  it  is  ready  to  take 
up.  Pour  on  a  buttered  platter  and  al¬ 
low  to  remain  until  it  will  bear  the  print 
of  the  finger.  Beat  hard  with  a  flat 
wooden  paddle  until  it  forms  a  creamy, 
white  paste.  It  is  now  ready  for  knead¬ 
ing.  If  a  glass  moulding  board  or  mar¬ 
ble  top  table  are  not  available,  the  whole 
may  be  placed  on  a  very  large  platter 
which  has  been  dusted  with  confectioners’ 
sugar.  Cover  hands  liberally  with  same, 
and  knead  thoroughly,  gradually  working 
in  sufficient  confectioners’  sugar  to  form 
a  smooth  loaf.  Kneading  should  be  con¬ 
tinued,  however,  for  five  minutes.  Put  in 
an  earthenware  bowl,  and  cover  with 
cheesecloth.  Set  in  a  cool  place  for  24 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2014 


2019.  Misses’  one- 
piece  slip-on  dress 
with  bateau  neck¬ 
line  and  short  ki¬ 
mono  sleeves  with 
or  without  exten¬ 
sions.  Sizes  16  to 
20  years.  Size  18 
years  requires  314 
yards  36  to  40-in. 
material.  20  cents. 


2014.  Tunic  biouse, 
slashed  and  gather¬ 
ed  at  sides,  with 
sleeves  in  two 
styles,  and  with 
bateau  neck-line  or 
convertible  collar; 
perforated  for  short¬ 
er  length.  For  la¬ 
dies  and  misses. 
Sizes  34  to  42-in. 
bust.  Size  38  re¬ 
quires  3%  yards 
40-in.,  or  2%  yards 
54-in.  material.  15 
cents. 


'2013.  Children’s  1942.  Ilovs’  Suit; 

slip-on  dress,  with  slip-on  blouse  with 
or  without  Peter  front  panel  forming 
Pan  collar,  and  pockets,  long  or 

with  long  or  short  short  sleeves,  and 
kimono  sleeves  with  straight  trousers, 

seams  on  shoulders.  Sizes  2,  3,  and  4 
Sizes  1,  2  and  4  years.  Size  3  years 

years.  Size  2  years  requires  2%  vards 

requires  1%  yards  27-in.  or  1%  yards 
36-in.  material.  15  54-in.  material.  15 

cents.  cents. 

Illustrated  Catalog  of  Patterns  and  Em¬ 
broidery  Transfers,  15  cents. 


hours.  Knead  again,  cut  in  sticks. 
These  may  be  used  plain,  or  may  be  col¬ 
ored  with  pure  vegetable  coloring,  as  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Chocolate  Creams. — Chocolate  creams 
may  be  made  by  forming  little  cones  from 
fondant,  and  dropping  them  into  a  mix¬ 
ture  composed  of  equal  quantities  >if  fon¬ 
dant  and  chocolate  dissolved  together. 
Place  on  oiled  paper  and  set  aside  for  24 
hours  to  harden. 

Chocolate  Peppermints  and  Winter- 
greens.— Flavor  a  small  quantity  of  fon¬ 
dant  with  a  few  drops,  either  of  essence 
of  peppermint  or  wintergreen.  Form  into 
small,  flat,  round  cakes,  and  treat  as 
chocolate  creams. 

Stuffed  Dates. — Seed  dates  and  fill  the 
cavities  with  fondant. 

Walnut  Creams. — Press  a  small  square 
of  fondant  between  two  English  walnut 
meats. 

Peanut  Brittle. — One  and  one-half 
cups  of  brown  sugar,  one  and  one-half 
cups  of  corn  syrup,  three  tablespoons  of 
melted  butter,  four  teaspoons  of  vinegar, 
one  quart  of  peanuts,  shelled.  Mix  all 
ingredients  together,  except  peanuts. 
Bring  to  a  boil  but  do  not  stir.  Cook 
until  brittle  when  tested  in  cold  water. 
Have  ready  two  buttered  drip  pans.  Scat¬ 
ter  over  them  the  peanuts,  which  have 
been  shelled  and  blanched.  Pour  the 
candy  mixture  over  them  and  allow  to 
harden. 

Chocolate  Caramels. — Two  cups  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  two  cups  of  sugar,  four  squares 
of  chocolate,  one  cup  of  milk.  Melt  choc¬ 
olate  in  a  glazed  skillet  over  a  slow  fire, 
then  add  sugar,  molasses  and  milk.  Heat 


Longest 

Wear! 


NEBRASKA”  all  rubber  over¬ 
shoe  is  built  for  solid  comfort 
and  long  hard  wear  around 
the  farm.  Specially  rein¬ 
forced  to  reduce  chafing  of 
the  buckles.  Observe  the 
“Stubgard”  heel  and  toe  and 
the  extension  sole  which 
protect  the  uppers  against 
snagging. 


IV arm  and  Dry ,  too 

The  “Nebraska”  is  wool 
fleece  lined  —  it’s  warm  and 
water-proof  in  cold  and  wet. 
Easy  to  put  on  and  take  off 
— comfortable  always! 


the  shoe  with  a 
the  tough  rubber 
Tire  Sole. 


If  your  dealer  hasn’t  the 
“ Nebraska ”  write  us  for 
circular  and  full  information. 


Sold  Everywhere 


Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

1 75  Purchase  St.,  Boston 
"Hew  York  City  -  Chicago 


that  cough 

before  it  begins 
take  ,  5 

SCOTTS 
EMULSION 


right  now  to  nourish  the 
system  and  to  build  up 
strength  and  resistance. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  23-55 


Fine  Quality 


GILLIES’ 

BROKEN 


FRESH  FROM 
WHOLESALE  ROASTER 


CPECIAL  introductory  offer!  A  nch,  highly 

vJ  appetizing  blend  of  the  finest  grades  specially 
priced  because  of  a  few  small  and  broken  beans  but 
every  bit  as  good  as  the  large  beans.  Delivered  free 
within  300  miles. 

Send  money  or  check  for  $1.00  with  order  or  PAY 
ON  DELIVERY  plus  post  office  10c  collection  charge. 

Money  back  promptly  if  not  satisfied. 

Send  for  free  circular  of  other  coffee  values. 


GILLIES  COFFEE  COMPANY, Dept.  F15 

Established  83  years.  235  Washington  St.,  N.Y. 


Beware  of  Imitations! 


Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved 
safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  over  twenty-three  years  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Neuritis 

Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain,  Pain 


Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proven  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


- -l 

WE  TAN  THEM— YOU  WEAR  THEM 

Wear  Fur  Clothing 

Made  From  Your  Own  Furs  and  Hides 

Stylish  garments,  warm  and  durable,  made  to  your 
order.  COW  hides  and  HORSE  hides  made  inTo 
coats  and  robes;  gloves  and  caps  from  the  trim¬ 
mings.  Vests,  caps,  robes,  gloves  and  rugs  made 
from  the  calf  skins  or  dog  skins.  Coon,  fox, 
skunk,  mink,  etc.,  into  scarfs,  muffs-  stoles,  etc. 

.Wean  furs  every  day— the  coBt 
is  little  enough.  If  you  i 
use  your  own  pelts  you  i 
.  save  50  to  70  %. 

Fro©  Booklet 
How  to  skin  and  care  for  1 
pelts.  All aboiitsizes, styles  ' 
andpricre8.  Pompt  reliable 
service  from  specialists  in 
fur  tanning,  manufact¬ 
uring  and  taxidermy. 


Rochester 
Fur  Dressing  Co.,  Inc. 


525 

Wts!  Avenue 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 


White's ^  Weather  Prophet  fore-  tllLCT 


~  the  weather  8  to  24  hoors 
in  advance.  Not  a  coy  but 
a  scientifically  construe 


Hicimni any  vunsiruc- 

ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand¬ 
some,  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Crete!  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
►  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Size  6Kx 
7yii  fully  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  in  U  S. 

_  or  Canada  on  receipt  of 
_  Agent »  Wanted. 

SPECIAL  OFFER — Handsomely  illustrated  story  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel,  in  colors,  included  with  each  order. 

DAVID  WHITE,  DepI  U4  419  E.  W.ter  St,  Mdw.uke*,  Wu. 


niiv  vvimv  III 

$1.25 


THE  \ 
FAMOUS? 


.WHITE  FLAME  BURNER 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample^ 
50  ets.postpaid.stampsor  coin;  3  for  $1.25< 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Iiepreeentative*  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO.  ^ 
88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids.  Mica# 
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gradually,  stirring  constantly  until  blend¬ 
ed.  Do  not  stir  after  it  boils..  Test  m 
cold  water.  When  brittle  is  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  fire.  Pour  on  a  buttered 
platter.  When  partly  set,  mark  off  in 
squares.  Allow  to  harden. 

HELEN  N.  UPSON. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Only  a  few  days  until  Thanksgiving, 
and  though  we  have  received  many  hard 
bumps  the  past  year,  one  can  find  many, 
many  things  to  be  grateful  for.  The  tur¬ 
key  buyers  are  offering  22c  per  lb.  for 
turkeys,  but  turkeys  are  scarce  iii  our 
part  of  the  world,  and  I  think  if  we  will 
just  sit  steady  in  the  boat  and  hokl  on  to 
our  turkeys  we  will  receive  a  better 
price.  We  are  having  a  very  dry  Fall, 
cool,  frosty  nights  and  clear  days,  and 
the  farmers  wishing  for  damp,  foggy 
weather  to  bring  tobacco  in  case.  The 
papers  are  prophesying  an  average  of  25c 
per  lb.  Last  year’s  average  was  30c, 
and  that  means  some  days  tne  sale  price 
for  best  grades  may  reach  75c  and  the 
next  day  the  same  grade  may  not  bring 
20c.  Farming  is  a  haphazard  business. 
Ofttimes  it’s  to  sow  in  hope  and  reap  in 
disappointment.  Recently  a  city  friend 
wrote  me  that  perhaps  one  reason  farm 
women  were  so  often  complaining  was 
they  had  nothing  to  distract  their  minds 
from  their  aches  and  pains.  Well,  that 
might  be  true  some  places,  but  here  wash¬ 
ing,  ironing,  milking,  churning,  feeding 
chickens,  cooking  three  meals  a  day  and 
raising,  canning  and  preparing  nearly  all 
we  cook,  making  quilts,  doing  most  of  our 
own  sewing,  tending  the  sick  at  home  and 
abroad,  outside  of  caring  for  the  children, 
helping  with  their  lessons,  and  seeing 
after  visitors,  scarcely  a  day  we  have  no 
extras,  taken  all  together,  sometimes  it’s 
pretty  distracting,  I  think,  especially 
when  I’m  trying  to  find  time  to  complete 
a  rug. 

We  do  get  in  a  rut,  though,  and  travel 
the  same  road  day  after  day.  We  do  lack 
the  medical  attention  that  those  more  for¬ 
tunately  situated  might  have,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  teeth.  Girls  not  yet  out 
of  their  ’teens  are  snaggle-toothed,  be¬ 
cause  the  nearest  dentist  is  so  far  re¬ 
moved  as  to  be  inaccessible,  or  else  there 
is  never  ready  cash  to  pay  for  dental 
work,  where  the  proverbial  “stitch  in 
time”  would  have  “saved  nine.” 

And  now  I  am  going  to  visit  my  sis¬ 
ter-in-law,  only  three  miles  away,  but  al¬ 
most  two  years  since  I’ve  been  there. 
One  so  nervous  as  myself  better  stay  at 
home,  especially  on  such  roads.  Down 
the  hollow  is  scarcely  room,  some  places, 
for  a  wagon,  and  before  we  started  a 
lumber  truck  went  down  the  road,  pop¬ 
ping  like  a  cannot.  Bob,  the  buggy  horse, 
does  not  mind  a  car,  but  he  shies  at  these 
noisy  trucks,  and  I  don’t  blame  him,  so  I 
was  very  fearful  of  meeting  the  truck. 
Anyway,  we  started,  and  in  the  very 
worst  part  of  the  road  met  three  wagons 
loaded  with  lumber.  I  wanted  to  climb 
out,  but  Mr.  I\,  man-like,  commanded  me 
to  sit  still ;  the  first  wagon  scooted  down 
and  hubbed  the  buggy.  The  horse  snort¬ 
ed  and  jumped ;  I  shook  and  wanted  to 
ret  out,  but  no ;  so  they  lifted  me  and  the 
buggy  over  and  all  passed  by.  On  a  bit 
further,  and  there  was  the  truck  trying 
to  turn  a  short  curve  into  the  sawmill 
road,  and  then,  just  beyond,  a  big  plank 
was  broken  in  the  bridge,  but  Bob  step¬ 
ped  over  it,  and  it  was  mended  when  we 
returned.  And  no  bogies,  only  a  white 
mule  tied  to  a  tree  in  the  woods,  and  I 
did  not  blame  Bob  for  jumping  just  as 
far  as  he  could  ;  yet  in  spite  of  all  these 
drawbacks,  we  had  a  very  nice  visit.  I 
wish  I  could  describe  the  scenery.  Hills, 
they  call  them  the  knobs;  I  call  them 
young  mountains.  They  run  in  chains 
for  miles,  just  like  mountains,  and  some 
of  the  valleys  are  too  narrow  to  drive  a 
wagon  between  them.  They  use  sleds  to 
draw  in  the  corn  or  wood.  And  the  hills 
are  so  steep  and  high  I  wonder  how  the 
trees  cling  to  their  sides.  The  rocks  are 
of  a  black  formation,  and  shaly ;  some 
think  they  denote  coal,  but  I  am  no  geol¬ 
ogist.  I  do  know  that  the  ferns,  wild 
flowers,  huckleberries,  oaks,  chestnuts, 
maples,  dogwood,  blackjacks,  black  haws, 
grapevines,  etc.,  cover  their  surface,  and 
squirrels,  rabbits,  foxes,  skunks,  chip¬ 
munks  or  ground  squirrels,  a  few  pheas¬ 
ants,  partridges  and  birds  of  many  va¬ 
rieties  make  their  home  there,  while  down 
every  valley  trickles  a  small  stream  of 
pure  cold  water.  mrs.  d.  b.  p. 


Rendering  Lard;  Angel  Food 

One  of  our  friends  recently  gave  her 
way  of  rendering  lard,  and  as  for  many 
years  now  I  have  used  what  I  consider  a 
better  way,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what 
it  is,  that  others  may  try  it  and  judge 
for  themselves  of  its  good  or  bad  quali¬ 
ties. 

For  trying  out  leaf  lard  I  first  cut  it 
up  in  small  enough  pieces  to  go  into  food 
chopped  or  sausage  grinder  easily.  I 
then  run  the  lard  through  the  grinder, 
which  makes  it  very  fine,  just  like  sau¬ 
sage  meat.  I  then  put  my  iron  kettle,  or 
kettles,  if  I  have  a  large  quantity,  on  the 
stove,  filling  them  nearly  to  the  fop  with 
my  ground  lard,  without  any  water,  and 
start  them  cooking,  watching  and  stir¬ 
ring  some  at  first  that  they  shall  not  stick 
to  the  kettle.  To  tell  when  it  is  done  is 
to  look  at  the  scrap ;  when  the  scrap  is 
brown  your  lard  will  keep ;  I  then  strain 
through  wire  milk  strainer  into  one-gal¬ 
lon  butter  crocks,  but  don’t  strain  in  jars 
while  too  hot,  as  lard  is  hotter  than  boil¬ 


ing  water,  and  might  crack  the  jars.  Now, 
done  this  way,  it  is  not  an  all-day  job 
rendering  the  lard,  but  you  will  get  it  all 
out  of  the  way  before  dinner,  and  then 
can  have  time  in  the  afternoon  for  mak¬ 
ing  “liverwurst,”  head  cheese  or  some 
other  of  the  many  duties  on  a  farm  when 
butchering  time  comes  round. 

I  was  born  on  a  farm,  married  a  farm¬ 
er,  and  in  days  gone  by  was  always  able 
to  do  my  part,  either  at  cooking  for 
thrashers  or  milking  half  of  the  cows 
when  necessity  demanded  ;  but  now  I  am 
a  “shut-in,”  caused,  the  doctors  say.  by 
infantile  paralysis  when  I  was  a  child. 
It  has  come  upon  me  little  by  little  till  I 
am  now  confined  to  my  chair  almost  en¬ 
tirely.  Now,  Brother  Oollingwood,  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  I  believe  it  is  a 
worse  affliction  than  deafness,  but  maybe 
hot. 

I  am  60  years  old  and  still  living  on 
the  farm  my  father  bought  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  1839.  At  that  time  Indian 
wigwams  were  thicker  around  Milwaukee 
than  houses  built  by  the  white  man. 

Now  I  will  add  my  recipe  for  angel 
food :  Take  the  whites  of  nine  eggs,  add 
a  pinch  of  salt,  then  beat  with  egg-beater 


Embroidery  Designs 
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Designs  for  Towels.  Scarves,  Etc. — Pat¬ 
tern  contains  four  different  designs  in  the 
following  quantity  and  sizes:  Two  of  A, 
2 !4  by  12  in.;  two  of  B,  4%  by  10  In., 
three  of  C,  514  by  8  in.,  and  three  of  D, 
1%  by  in.  There  are  many  uses  for 
designs  of  this  sort,  and  they  are  especial¬ 
ly  adaptable  for  towels,  scarves,  curtains 
and  other  household  articles.  Design  A 
may  be  worked  in  darning  stitch  and 
French  knots,  and  the  leaves  in  outline 
stitch,  or  solid  stitch.  Design  B  may  be 
worked  in  solid  or  outline  stitch,  or  a 
combination  of  both.  Design  C  may  be 
worked  in  French  knots,  outline  and  darn¬ 
ing  stitch,  and  Design  D  may  be  worked 
in  French  knots,  outline  and  solid  stitch. 


until  it  begins  to  get  stiff ;  add  one-half 
teaspoon  of  cream  of  tartar  and  beat  stiff. 
Beat  in  one  and  one-half  cups  of  sugar, 
adding  it  a  little  at  a  time  and  beating  it 
between.  Sift  one  cup  of  flour  four  times 
and  then  fold  that  in.  Flavor  with  one 
teaspoon  of  vanilla.  Use  a  new  tin  and 
do  not  grease  it.  Bake  with  slow  fire  35 
or  45  minutes.  When  done  turn  bottom 
up  and  let  cool  before  removing  from  the 
tin,  letting  air  circulate  under.  Use  your 
tin  only  to  bake  angel  food. 

MRS.  r.  1>.  M. 


Christmas  Cookies 

The  following  recipe  for  Christmas 
cookies  is  very  good.  We  have  baked 
these  cookies  every  year  for  the  past  15 
or  16  years.  Four  pounds  brown  sugar, 
one  dozen  eggs,  one  nutmeg,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  cloves,  two  teaspoons  allspice,  four 
teaspoons  cinnamon,  1%  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  soda,  1  lb.  walnut  meats,  flour  enough 
to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Add  beaten  eggs 
to  sugar,  mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients, 
add  to  mixture,  then  walnuts.  Knead  in 
flour,  as  dough  must  be  very  stiff.  Roll 
about  %  in.  thick  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven.  These  can  be  baked  about  a  month 
before  Christmas,  as  they  keep  a  long 
time.  The  older  they  are  the  better  they 
taste.  E.  l. 


Candle  Power 

Burns  96%  Air 

Amazing  invention  in  table  lamps — 
wall  lamps  —  hanging  lamps  and 
lanterns.  Brilliant,  soft,  mellow  white 
light.  Burns  96%  air,  only  4%  cheap 
gasoline  or  kerosene  (coal -oil).  No 

chimneys  to  clean,  no  soot,  no  smoke,  no 
odor,  simple,  safe — easy  to  ope  rate.  Lights 
with  match.  20  times  brighter  light  than 
wick  lamps  at  one-half  cost.  Greatest 
improvement  in  home  and  farm  light- 


0-00< 


Lights 
with 
Match 


ing  of  the  age.  Patented. 

Fn  r  P  home 
l»  L  t  TRIAL 

No  risk,  no  obligation.  Try  it 
30  days  and  send  it  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Just  write  today  for 
this  FREE  Trial  and  Special 
Price  Offer  to  quickly  introduce 
this  light  In  your  locality.  Be 
the  first  to  send  your  name  and 
address.  Write  now  before  you 
miss  this  opportunity.  Hand¬ 
some  descriptive  catalog  of  all 
styles  FREE. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Co. 

672  Lamp  Bldg. 
AKRON  •  •  OHIO 


AGENTS 

$60  to  $100  A  Week 

If  you  want  to  earn  big 
money  write  me  quickly 
for  tales  plan.  No  experi¬ 
ence  or  capital  required. 
Outfit  furnished  free  to 
workers.  Exclusive  territ¬ 
ory.  Big  season  now  on. 
Address  me  personally, 
say:  “send  agents  special 
Outfit  offer.”  J.  C.  Steese, 
President. 


COLGATE’S 


Qifts  that  are 
Sure  to  Please 


WE  pass  on  to  you  Oliver 
Wfendel  I  Holmes’  opin¬ 
ion  that  memory,  imagina¬ 
tion,  old  sentiments  and 
associations  are  more  readily 
stirred  by  a  fragrance  than  by 
almost  any  other  means. 

The  pleasure  of  a  Colgate 
gift,  with  its  fragrant  love¬ 
liness,  will  stir  the  memory 
and  live  in  senti¬ 
ment  long  after  the 
gift  itself  has  yield¬ 
ed  its  last  precious 
remnant. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 


Colgate's 

Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 

" Here’s  flowers  for  you”— Shakespeare 

Verbena,  mignonette,  lavender; 
these  does  the  fragrance  of 
Cashmere  Bouquet  suggest. 

3  cakes  70c 


Florient  Combination 

“A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie” 

— HERBERT 

A  trio,  Florient  scented  — 
Powder,  Rouge,  Extract. 
A  gift  box  de  luxe.  $2.50 


(i: 


ft 


Colgate's  Florient 

“And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies” — marlowe 
Golden  sunshine,  silver  6eas  and 
breeze-kissed  flowers— breathing  the 
languid  soul  of  the  Orient — Florient. 

Extract  $1.00  to  $10.00 
Toilet  Water  $1.50 


A  cheery  red  tube 
of  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  for  each 
stocking.  25c 


<  i  y 


Colgate's  Compact 

“Mingling  light  and  fragrance” 

—  SHELLEY 

Here  is  a  dainty  one  — 
powder,  puff  and  mirror. 
Ebony  black,  golden 
border.  Can  be  mono- 
grammed  at  slight  cost. 

$1.00 


Other  Suggestions 

For  Her:  Charming  fragrances;  Monad  Violet— Orchis  —  Eclat.  Gift  boxe$ 
Ox  Colgate’s  toiletries  all  scented  alike — Charmis  Cold  Cream,  Cha  Ming  Powder. 

®oaPs*  powders  and  creams.  For  Him:  Rapid-Shave  Cream  or  “Handy 
Otp  Stick  Lilac  Imperial  toilet  water  so  refreshing — Colgate’s  Talc — Cash- 
mere  Bouquet  or  Coleo  Soap. 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

No  experience  necessary  to  weave 
beautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  en 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 
Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 
Be  «ure  to  send  for  freeloom  book.  It 
tells  all  sboutweavlnar  and  ourwonder- 
fully  low-priced,  easily-operated  looms.' 


UNION  LOOM  WORKS  4S8Factsry  St ,  BOONVILLE,  N.Y. 


Kill  Rats  i  ; 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la^ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs ,  cats,  birds,  chickens  i  >r 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


Try  OCCIDENT  for 
your  next  baking 

RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING  CO. 

Gencrtl  Offices 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


When  housewives  have  once  used 
OCCIDENT  Flour  you  seldom  hear  of 
their  using  anything  else.  Once  a 
family  enjoys  creamy -white  deli¬ 
cious  tasting  OCCIDENT-made 
bread— other  flours  are  soon  for-' 
gotten 


The  Guaranteed  Flour 


1528 


Implements 
Cost  Less 

under  the 

MOLINE 


because  all  wastes  are 
cut  out.See  your  Moline 
dealer  or  write  to  us 


NEW  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Moline,  III. 


SPECIAL 

COMBINATION 

OFFER 

To  Introduce  Our 

Cut  Glass: 


3  Piece 

Mayonnaise  Set  $l 


Bowl,  ladle  and  plate  of  clear  sparkling 
glass  cut  with  large  flower  design.  For 
salad  dressing,  whipped  cream,  sauces, 
preserves,  etc.  Makes  beautiful  gift.  Send 
$  1  cash,  money  order  or  check.  If  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  add  15c  postage.  Money 
back  if  you’re  not  delighted. 


Dept.  K-12  KrpilalKraftm  Trenton.  N.J, 


KIncL£°le 

VITAPAKT  SHELLED,  ASSORTED 

SALTED  NUTS 

“Where  did  you  purchase  such  Delicious  Baited 
Nuts,”  said  Mrs.  llroini  ! 

A  common  inquiry  when  KING  COLE  VITAPAKT 
assorted,  shelled  nuts  are  served.  Try  them  at  your  next 
bridge  luncheon  or  special  dinner  ;  they  will  grace  any 
festive  board.  KINC  COLE  VITAPAKT  assorted,  shelled 
nuts  are  packed  under  a  vacuum  process  which  retains 
their  original  flavor.  Nuts  are  Nature’s  food.  Healthful, 
appetizing  and  please  all  tastes.  KING  COLE  VITAPAKT 
Nuts  are  packed  by  a  firm  with  over  10  years’  good 
reputation  behind  it.  Order  a  can  now. 

Salted  Almonds— Assorted  Salted  Nuts 
Price  of  either— $1.00  per  can 

Send  remittance  with  order  or  parcel  post  collect.  Sold 
with  a  money-back  guarantee  if  purchaser  is  not  satisfied. 

EDWIN  SMITHSON  COMPANY,  INC. 

Fine  Food  Products  48  Laight  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


RADIO 


Don’t  let  this  winter  pass  without  enjoying 
radio.  Get  the  day’s  news  the  day  it  occurs; 
market  and  weather  reports,  opera,  music,  drama, 
lectures  and  sermons. 

Send  today  for  one  of  our  guaranteed  sets. 
Price  includes  everything  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  the  set.  Aerial,  phones,  tubes, 
batteries  and  approved  lightning  arrester. 

RADIETTE  (range  25  miles)  $  9.00 

Nonderola  (range  1,000  miles)  $30.00  (unassembled) 

Other  sets  of  standard  make  up  to  $500. 


WARD  PRODUCTS  CO.,  285  E.  Main  Street,  Rochester.  N.  V. 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


Juflt  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4%  or  6  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  liat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oak  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 


we  pay  RAW  FURS 

TOP  PRICES  FOR  RM¥¥  rui'° 

That  is  why  trappers  and  fur  shippers  always  Bend 
their  shipments  to  us.  Immediate  returns.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  We  dress,  dye  and  sell  more  furs 
to  the  trade  than  any  other  house. 

SEND  A  TRIAL  SHIPMENT  AND  WE  WILL  HOLD 
SEPARATE  UPON  REQUEST 

Write  today  for  our  price  liet 

CANTOR  &  ANGEL.  Inc. 

I  B7-1  6  I  West  2»th  SI.  Depl.  R  New  York 

References:  R  G.  Dun.  Bradetreet  or  your  own  Bank. 


W7»  PLOWS  and 

L  L  tools 

Improved  Double-Row  plows,  $22  up.  cut 
the  cost  of  harvesting.  Send  for  circular. 

WM.  PRAY,  Mir.  LA  GRANGEVILLE,  N.  Y. 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Crops  and  Farm  News 
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Country-wide  Produce  Situation 

POTATOES  APPROACH  WINTER  PRICES — A 
-MILLION  TO  NEW  YORK  FRUIT  GROW¬ 
ERS - ONION  MARKETS  SLOW — CAB¬ 

BAGE  HIGHER. 

The  potato  market  seems  to  be  settling 
to  Winter  basis  without  much  change  in 
price  from  week  to  week.  Wholesale 
quotations  are  25  to  75c  per  100  ibs.  low¬ 
er  in  Western  States  than  in  the  East. 
Freight  cost  and  the  size  of  the  Western 
crop  is  a  part  ofthe  reason,  but  quality 
and  appearance  of  some  Western  stock  is 
not  quite  up  to  the  mark.  Few  potatoes 
this  year  are  as  good  as  Maine  Green 
Mountain,  and  these  bring  top  prices, 
compared  with  any  other  stock  coming  in 
large  volume. 

There  are  always  special  lines  which 
bring  a  premium  for  limited  quantities. 
Long  Island  Green  Mountain  sell  even 
higher  than  Maines.  Idaho  Russets 
(Burbank)  are  bringing  25c  to  $1  more 
than  common  white  stock.  Early  Ohios 
from  the  Red  River  Valley  of  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota  usually  bring  a  pre¬ 
mium,  but  they  are  too  rough  this  year. 
Borne  districts  report  poor  sale  for  table 
stock,  but  a  brisk  demand  for  certified 
seed  potatoes  at  about  double  the  common 
market  price.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a 
potato  section  when  it  gets  a  good  start 
in  a  line  of  potatoes  that  will  bring  a 
paying  price  in  any  season.  This  year’s 
crop  will  help  pay  off  many  debts  and 
mortgages  that  have  been  hanging  over 
the  families  in  Maine  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  regions  since  1920.  But  if  the 
potato  crop  had  turned  out  not  larger 
than  it  looked  in  August,  it  would  have 
brought  more  money  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  growers. 

FEW  POTATOES  FROM  CANADA 

Potatoes  are  selling  at  $1  to  $1.15  per 
100  lbs.  in  large  cities  of  Canada,  com¬ 
pared  with  $1.65  to  $1.80  in  the  large 
markets  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 
The  tariff  of  50  per  100  lbs.  and  the  high 
freight  charges  made  the  border  line  hard 
to  roll  potatoes  across.  Imports  have  not 
amounted  to  much  so  far.  East  year  they 
were  about  2  per  cent  of  the  Canadian 
crop.  Canada  has  a  full  size  crop  again 
(his  year,  although  not  quite  so  large  as 
that  of  1922.  Prices  in  the  country  run 
as  low  as  25c  per  100  lbs.  in  Alberta,  and 
average  about  $1  in  the  eastern  provinces. 
The  interesting  point  is  that  Canada 
could  ship  many  potatoes  next  Spring  if 
our  prices  should  go  up  very  far.  There 
is  no  quarantine  restriction  at  present. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FRUIT  SELLING 

Nearly  $1,250,000  was  paid  to  Western 
New  York  fruit  growers  during  the  1922- 
23  market  season  by  the  co-operative  as¬ 
sociation.  Over  a  million  was  for  apples, 
which  netted  a  little  less  than  80c  per  bu. 
After  deduction  of  40c  for  freight,  stor¬ 
age  and  other  costs  of  handling,  peaches 
netted  only  30c  per  bu.  last  season  ;  pears 
about  74c.  and  plums  about  80c.  The 
amount  sold  by  co-operative  methods  was 
only  a  fraction,  probably  10  per  cent,  of 
the  State’s  commercial  crop. 

CABBAGE  HIGHER 

New  York  State  cabbage  of  the  storage 
type  has  been  going  up  slowly  with  the 
beginning  of  the  storage  season,  and  made 
recent  gains  fo  about  $5  per  ton,  averag¬ 
ing  about  $20  in  the  cities,  and  ranging 
$2  or  $3  less  in  the  country.  Much  cab¬ 
bage  of  the  highest  varieties  is  inclined 
to  be  rather  loose  and  light.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  say  that  the  drought  was  to  blame, 
others  think  too  much  poor  seed  was 
planted.  The  best  stock  brings  $2  to  $5 
more  than  common  loose-headed  cabbage. 

SLOW  ONION  MARKETS 

Onions  are  selling  slowly  everywhere, 
with  a  city  range  of  $2.50  to  $3  per  100 
lbs.,  and  about  $2.50  in  the  country. 
Northern  growers  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  Texas  onion  growers  are  not 
increasing  their  plantings  much  and  their 
total  acreage  will  be  hardly  up  to  aver¬ 
age.  Texas  had  a  poor  crop  last  year 
and  left  a  chance  for  Northern  onions  to 
clean  up  well  in  late  Spring.  Southern 
onion  growing  is  even  more  uncertain 
than  Northern,  despite  irrigation,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  shifting  climate  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  diseases  and  pests.  They  do 
not  as  a  rule  get  such  large  crops  there 
as  in  the  North.  Perhaps  one  reason  is 
that  most  of  them  rely  on  the  good  soil  of 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  cut  out  the 
fertilizer  bills..  But,  taking  one  year 
with  another  over  a  period  of  10  or  15 
years,  most  of  the  old-time  growers  are 
reported  to  have  made  good  profits. 

G.  B.  F. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC1.— Locked  in  the  West 
100th  Street  Police  Station  Nov.  29  was 
Louis  McCauley  of  the  Mills  Hotel  at 
West  Broadway  and  Bleecker  St.,  New 
York,  whose  sole  occupation,  according 
to  the  police,  is  the  looting  of  church  poor 
boxes.  They  said  he  made  a  practice  of 
getting  two  such  boxes  each  week,  yield¬ 
ing  him  an  average  income  of  $50.  Nov. 
29  was  a  big  day  for  him,  it  was  asserted, 
and  he  got  about  $40  in  two  churches — 
hut  he  was  caught  on  his  second  venture. 
The  police  declared  he  had  been  convicted 


of  similar  offenses  on  four  previous  oc¬ 
casions. 

Five  persons  lost  their  lives,  five  were 
injured  and  heavy  property  damage  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  storm  which  swept  the  lit¬ 
tle  Caillou  Bayou  section,  Louisiana, 
Nov.  29.  The  family  of  Ralph  Guidry 
was  wiped  out,  Mr.  Guidry,  his  wife,  10- 
year-old  son  and  12-year-old  daughter 
being  killed  when  their  home  was 
wrecked.  The  fifth  death  was  that  of 
Katherine  Brunet,  aged  12,  who  was 
drowned  when  a  houseboat  was  over¬ 
turned.  Her  parents  escaped.  Approxi¬ 
mately  25  houses  were  wrecked,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Lacache  School.  Crops  were 
badly  damaged  by  rain  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  storm. 

A  blaze  which  started  Nov.  29  in  the 
storehouse  of  the  Bushwick  Cork  Com¬ 
pany,  681  Hudson  Boulevard,  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  and  brought  out  the  entire  Bay¬ 
onne  lire  force,  destroyed  the  frame  build¬ 
ing  together  with  most  of  a  thousand 
bales  of  cork  recently  imported  from  Por¬ 
tugal.  Damage  to  the  factory  and  to  ad¬ 
jacent  frame  houses  brought  the  total 
loss  to  $60,000. _ 

Two  men  were  killed  and  a  third  was 
injured  when  struck  by  a  racing  automo¬ 
bile  driven  by  Harry  Hartz  as  he  was 
warming  up  his  car  before  the  start  of 
the  250-mile  Thanksgiving  Day  race  at 
Beverly,  Cal.,  Nov.  29.  Russell  Hughes, 
a  photographer,  was  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  George  L.  Wade  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  wealthy  owrner  of  the  car  driven  by 
Ilarlan  Fengler,  died  half  an  hour  later 
in  a  hospital.  Jimmy  Lee,  a  mechanic, 
suffered  a  broken  leg. 

Gov.  Warren  T.  McCray  of  Indiana 
was  named  in  eight  indictments  returned 
Nov.  30  by  the  Marion  County  Grand 
Jury.  The  eight  separate  indictments  re¬ 
turned  against  the  Governor  charge  em¬ 
bezzlement,  embezzlement  and  larceny, 
forgery,  issuing  a  fraudulent  check, 
false  pretenses  by  the  use  of  a  promis¬ 
sory  note  and  making  a  false  statement 
in  regard  to  his  financial  condition  and 
using  the  same  to  obtain  credit.  The  in¬ 
dictments,  which  embody  a  total  of  192 
counts,  charge,  in  all,  that  the  Governor 
embezzled  a  total  of  $225,000.  One  in¬ 
dictment  alone  covers  75  typewritten 
pages. 

A  confession  that  he  has  systematically 
robbed  the  Post  Office  Department  at 
Washington  of  stamps  valued  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $75,000  after  nearly  25  years  in 
its  service  has  been  obtained,  according 
to  Federal  officials  from  Herman  C.  Da¬ 
vis.  Davis  is  at  liberty  under  $5,000 
bond,  fixed  Dec.  1  by  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  George  B.  MacDonald  after  he 
had  signed  the  confession  and  offered 
restitution  in  part.  In  his  sworn  state¬ 
ment,  which  was  submitted  to  Frank 
Kelly,  Assistant  United  States  Attorney, 
he  admitted  having  planned  the  thefts 
carefully  and  carried  them  out  for  four 
years. 

Principles  upon  which  the  Dukhobor 
colony  at  Veregin,  Saskatchewan,  was 
founded  by  the  Christian  Community  of 
Universal  Brotherhood,  Ltd.,  are  to  be 
tested  as  to  their  compatibility  with  Ca¬ 
nadian  statutes  when  the  brotherhood’s 
Charge  of  theft  of  $5,000  grain  against 
four  of  its  members  is  tried  in  court.  The 
brotherhood  brought  about  this  crisis  in 
its  affairs  by  causing  the  arrest  of  the 
four  Ilorkoff  brothers,  alleging  that  they 
sold  grain  which  under  the  communistic 
laws  of  the  colony  is  regarded  a-s  the 
general  property  of  the  brotherhood.  The 
court  will  be  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  the  brotherhood  can  legally  pre¬ 
vent  its  members  from  selling  on  their 
own  account  grain  they  raise  on  the  col¬ 
ony’s  acres. 

Seven  deaths  from  motor  accidents 
were  reported  in  and  around  New  York 
Dec.  2.  Frederick  Milton.  28,  of  Gedney 
Farms  Hotel,  White  Plains,  was  killed 
on  Pelham  Bridge  road,  Bronx,  when  an 
automobile  in  which  he  was  riding  with 
a  friend  was  in  collision  with  another 
motor.  Murray  Barron.  20,  of  2158  Sec¬ 
ond  avenue,  died  in  Harlem  Hospital 
after  being  run  down  by  the  taxicab  of 
Joseph  Craig  at  Lenox  avenue  and  114th 
street.  In  Union  Hill,  N.  J.,  William 
Carey.  23,  of  484  Palisade  avenue,  West 
New  York,  was  driving  in  New  York  ave¬ 
nue  when  a  motor  driven  by  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Joseph  Deem  of  the  naval 
air  station  in  Lakehurst  ran  into  Carey’s 
car.  Carey  was  pinned  under  the  wreck¬ 
age  and  died  an  hour  later  in  the  North- 
Hudson  Hospital.  Thomas  O’Neill,  45, 
of  Cross  River.  Westchester  County,  died 
in  the  Mount  Ivisco  Hospital  of  injuries 
suffered  four  days  before  when  he  was 
struck  by  an  automobile.  As  John  Al- 
strum,  a  White  Plains  contractor,  was 
backing  a  motor  truck  into  his  garage 
Dec.  1  his  son,  John,  Jr.,  12,  was  run 
over  by  one  of  the  wheels  and  injured  in¬ 
ternally.  He  died  in  the  White  Plains 
Hospital.  The  Brooklyn  police  are  hunt¬ 
ing  the  driver  of  an  automobile  that  late 
Saturday  night  killed  George  R.  Still¬ 
well,  43,  paying  teller  in  the  Dime  Sav¬ 
ing  Bank,  DeKalb  avenue  and  Fulton 
street,  and  Mrs.  Ollie  Tyler,  a  relative 
of  Stillwell,  whose  home  was  in  Essex 
Junction,  Yt.  Mr.  Stillwell  and  Mrs. 
Tyler  were  on  their  way  back  to  the 
Stillwell  home  at  431  Kings  Highway 
when  they  were  run  down  at  Kings  Iligh- 
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way  and  West  Sixth  street  by  a  motor 
that  sped  on. 

Three  naval  airmen  were  killed  at  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  Dec.  3  when  two  airplanes 
crashed  into  each  other  at  an  altitude  of 
about  1,000  feet  almost  directly  over  the 
bridge  between  Coronado  and  North 
Island.  The  dead  are :  Lieut  F.  M. 
Byers,  28,  of  Coronado ;  Willard  B. 
Jackson,  26,  aviation  chief  machinist 
mate,  of  San  Diego  and  Thomas  B.  Ent- 
wistle,  aviation  chief  machinist  mate,  29, 
whose  widow  lives,  at  Pensacola.  Jackson 
and  Entwistle.  flying  about  50  miles  an 
hour,  were  nosing  down  preparatory  to 
landing  when  Byers  swung  along  the 
same  course.  The  airplanes  crashed  and 
plunged. 

“Mannie”  Kessler  was  found  guilty  in 
New  York  Dec.  4  by  a  Federal  jury  of 
conspiracy  to  violate  the  prohibition  and 
customs  laws,  and  along  with  him  Mor¬ 
ris  Sweetwood,  his  partner,  and  nine 
others  of  the  14  defendants  remaining  of 
the  original  19.  Three  men,  former  pro¬ 
hibition  agents,  were  acquitted.  The 
convicted  subordinates  of  Kessler  and 
Sweetwood  in  the  plot  involving  4.900 
cases  of  whisky  and  295  cases  of  cham¬ 
pagne  removed  from  the  Republic  Ware¬ 
house  in  East  34th  street,  New  York 
during  May,  1922,  with  the  aid  of  false 
customs  documents  and  other  paper,  are 
Joseph  Fox  t“Joe  the  Book”),  Kessler’s 
bookkeeper ;  Morris  M.  Becher,  soliciting 
attorney  for  bonding  companies  ;  Murray 
E.  Birnbaum.  Mark  Aron  and  Millard  J. 
Friedberg,  all  convicted  on  three  counts 
of  the  indictment ;  Albert  Block,  Jack 
Goldman,  Ben  Katz  and  John  R.  Max¬ 
well,  guilty  on  one  count.  The  former 
agents  acquitted  were;  Roswell  A.  Sa¬ 
ver,  Abe  Toplitz  and  Irving  Garssou. 
The  trial  began  three  weeks  earlier,  and 
attracted  much  attention,  partly  because 
of.  the  position  Kessler,  described  as 
“king  of  the  bootleggers,”  was  said  to 
occupy  amon"-  illicit  liquor  purveyors, 
and  partly  because  of  the  number  of  de¬ 
fendants  on  trial. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Considerations 
which  impelled  the  Navy  Department  in 
1921  to  hasten  the  letting  of  contracts 
for  the  storage  of  oil  from  naval  reserves 
in  the  Teapot  Dome  field  were  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Public  Lands  Committee 
Dec.  1  in  executive  session.  Before  go¬ 
ing  into  executive  session  considerable 
evidence  was  heard  and  the  committee  re¬ 
ceived  advices  from  Albert  B.  Fall,  for¬ 
mer  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  he 
would  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  appear 
before  it  at  any  time.  Concerning  some 
testimony  heard  Nov.  30  that  he  had  been 
delinquent  for  some  time  in  the  payment 
of  taxes  in  New  Mexico,  but  had  made 
complete  payment  in  1922,  Mr.  Fall  ad¬ 
vised  the  committee  that  the  payment  of 
his  personal  taxes,  in  that  State  last  year 
had  followed  a  judicial  decision  remov¬ 
ing  assessments  of  which  he  had  com¬ 
plained,  and  had  no  bearing  whatever 
upon  the  leasing  through  the  Interior 
Department,  of  the  Government  petro¬ 
leum  reserves. 

Attorney  General  Daugherty  an¬ 
nounced  Dee.  1  that  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tions.  would  be  brought  as  a  result  of 
the  investigation  which  has  been  made 
by  his  department  and  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  into  alleged  irregu¬ 
larities  in  .  the  conduct  of  the  Veterans’ 
Bureau.  W'hile  Attorney  General  Daugh¬ 
erty  refused  to  discuss  in  detail  the  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  followed,  the  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  facts  revealed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  inquiry  and  by  the  Department  of 
Justic  might  be  placed  before  a  Federal 
Grand  Jury  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  indictments  sought. 

Payment  of  a  soldiers’  bonus  with 
funds  raised  by  a  poll  tax  of  $250  on 
each  immigrant  and  $50  on  every  alien 
resident,  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  gross  in¬ 
come  of  foreign  corporations  in  the 
United  States,  an  increase  in  the  inheri¬ 
tance  tax  and  an  excess  profits  tax  is 
proposed  in  a  bill  drafted  by  Represen¬ 
tative  Watkins,  Democrat,  of  Oregon. 
The  bill  provides  for  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $1.25  a  day  for  foreign  service 
and  $1  for  home  service,  the  maximum 
cash  payment  being  $625.  Six  methods 
of  receiving  the  bonus  are  provided,  as 
follows:  Adjusted  service  pay,  adjusted 
service  certificates,  credit  on  any  form  of 
government  insurance  held  by  the  veter¬ 
an,  vocational  training,  farm  or  home 
aid,  and  land  settlement  aid. 


Propagating  Maple  Varieties 

WTe  find  a  few  beautiful  red  maples  in 
the  woods  but  only  a  few  have  the  fine 
color.  Some  are  already  growing  in  yards 
set  years  ago.  The  Berry  school  wants 
to  have  a  red  maple  drive,  which  would 
take  a  thousand  or  more  trees.  How 
can  these  trees  be  propagated?  Can 
they  be  grafted  this  Vrinter  on  the  green 
leaf  maple  or  budded  next  Summer?  The 
school  is  anxious  to  propagate  this  col¬ 
ored  maple  as  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
tree  we  have  ever  seen.  Each  Winter 
they  get  a  few  from  the  woods,  but  this  is 
slow  and  tedious.  s.  R.  c. 

Rome,  Ga. 

Maples  are  commonly  grown  from  seed, 
though  where  particular  varieties  are  de¬ 
sired  it  is  the  practice  to  resort  to  layer¬ 
ing,  budding  or  grafting.  In  fact  it  is 
possible  to  propagate,  though  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  by  means  of  both  soft  and  hard¬ 
wood  cuttings.  Grafting  is  done  in  Win¬ 
ter,  using  the  roots  from  seedling  maples 
secured  from  almost  any  nursery  com¬ 
pany.  In  the  East  budding  is  the  pre¬ 
ferred  method  of  propagation,  the  work 
being  done  on  seedling  maples,  also,  in 
Summer.  h.  b.  t. 
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Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  7-Feb.  24 — 'Short  Winter  courses 
in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticul¬ 
ture,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  11-14— Annual  show,  Maine  State 
Poultry  Association,  Exposition  Building, 
Portland,  Me. 

Dec.  13-15 — Fifth  annual  poultry  show. 
North  Bergen  County  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  Jersey.  Odd  Fellows  Hall, 
Westwood,  N.  J.  F.  T.  Barnes,  secre¬ 
tary,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

Jan.  1-12,  1924  —  Virginia  Breeders’ 
and  Fanciers’  Association,  Inc.,  seven¬ 
teenth  annual  show,  Richmond,  Va.  Sec¬ 
retary,  J.  D.  Halliban,  2914  East  Broad 
St.,  Richmond.  Va. 

Jan.  8-11 — Vermont  State  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.  Twenty-seventh  annual 
exhibition.  St.  Albans,  Vt.  B.  P.  Greene, 
secretary,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Jan.  8-12. — Morristown  Poultry  Show, 
Armory,  Morristown,  N.  J.  Secretary, 
Frank  E.  Frambes,  Greystone  Park, 
N.  J. 

Jan.  8-12.— Mohawk  Valley  Poultry 
Club,  annual  poultry  show.  Red  Men’s 
Hall,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Secretary,  A. 
A.  Van  Wie,  14  Van  Zandt  St.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-18 — New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Roches¬ 
ter.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-18 - Trenton  Winter  Poultry 

Show,  Mercer  County  Poultry  Show, 
State  Armory,  Trenton.  Le  Roy  Sked, 
secretary.  Pennington,  N.  J. 

Jan.  15-18  —  Agriculture  Week,  Tren¬ 
ton.  N.  ,T. 

Jan.  22-26 — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  20-22  —  Eastern  meeting  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Roy  P.  McPherson,  sec¬ 
retary,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  Dec.  3.  1923,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100- 
lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Washington,  Ilighbridge,  French- 
town,  Flemington.  Passaic,  Hackettstown. 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Lebanon,  Newton, 
Branehville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell, 
New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Morristown, 
Dover,  Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somerville, 
Newark..  Trenton,  Perth  Amboy  and 
Montclair : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . . $0.54% 

No.  3  white  oats . 53% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 95% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 92% 

Per  Ton 


Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  . . 
Spring  middlings  .  .  . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

Dry  brewers’  grain  . 
Flour  middlings 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
31%  linseed  meal  .  . 
34%  linseed  meal  . . 


_ $32.40 

...  .32.90 

_  31.40 

_  38.40 

_  44.40 

.  ..*  34.40 
.  ...  49.90 
.  ...  56.90 

_ 46.40 

_ 47.90 


A  New  York  “Ton  Litter” 

Having  read  so  much  about  the  ton  lit¬ 
ter  contests  in  the  West,  we  were  anxious 
to  see  what  a  litter  of  New  York  State 
Berkshires  would  do,  fed  under  farmers’ 
conditions,  with  no  special  care,  as  com 
pared  with  the  weights  given  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Durocs  and  Poland  Chinas.  We  had 
a  litter  of  11,  all  raised,  born  May  18, 
1923,  and  weighed  Nov.  17.  at  one  day 
under  six  months  of  age.  They  weighed 
2.3G4  lbs.,  364  lbs.  over  the  required  Jon. 
They  were  sired  by  Highwood  Rival  572d 
306658,  and  out  of  Donna  of  Kalorama 
245545.  Their  mother  has  a  farrowing 
average  of  over  12,  covering  six  litters. 
This  litter  was  fed  by  Ross  Iluson  of 
Dresden,  N.  Y.,  were  at  pasture  in  an  or¬ 
chard  through  the  Summer,  received 
house  slops,  including  some  skim-milk, 
and  mixed  grains,  mostly  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley.  A  pig  of  similar  breeding  to  this 
litter,  except  sired  by  Highwood  Rival  C., 
was  junior  champion  at  the  Southern 
Berkshire  Congress  some  years  ago.  Don¬ 
na  of  Kalorama  was  sired  by  a  High- 
wood-bred  boar  and  out  of  a  sow  of  Eng¬ 
lish  breeding,  imported  by  former  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  Calvin  J.  Hu- 
son.  II.  C.  &  H.  B.  HABPENDING. 

Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Apples  to  the  Chicks 

The  following  is  a  little  device  for 
feeding  chicks  with  green  which,  if  it 
has  been  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  did 
not  notice  it.  Take  a  piece  of  board,  say 
five  or  six  inches  wide  and  drive  eight- 
penny  nails  right  through  up  to  the  head. 
Take  cull  apples,  remove  the  peeling  ovt 
one  end  and  impale  on  the  nails.  The 
first  time  it  is  tried,  sprinkle  on  the 
peeled  end  some  fine  grain,  and  with  a 
knife  scrape  up  the  apple.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  chicks  get  a  taste  of  the  apple, 
they  are  eternally  eager  for  it,  and  will 
consume  quantities.  Mangels  and  beets 
will  do  just  as  well.  f.  c.  c. 

Florida, 


Hftl  STFIlSISi 


~p  very  man  who  milks  cows  for  a  liv¬ 
ing  knows  that  Yield  is  one  of  th« 
best  reasons  for  Holsteins. 


Yield  To  You  Will  Mean: 

Dependable  Cash  Income  -  Profits 
Bank  Account  -  Independence 
Better  Things  for  the  Family 

Holsteins  hold  all  world’s  records  and 
average  highest  over  all  breeds  for  both 
butterfat  and  milk  yield. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  Holsteins 

EXTENSION  SERVICE, 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  IIL 


HOLSTEINS 


DO  YOU  WANT 

to  add  some  new  HOI-STEIN  blood  to  your 
registered  herd,  or  do  you  wunt  to  introduce  some 
into  u  £oo<l  )rrade  herd? 

The  Veterans’  Mountain  Camp  offer*  you  this  chance. 
We  have  on  hand  six  yoim?  bulls,  from  two  to  eight 
months  of  age,  carrying  the  best  blood  of  the  Segis- 
Burke  and  Vale  strains.  Sold  with  or  without  papers. 

No  reasonable  offers  refused  as  this  stock  must  be 
disposed  of  at  once.  Write  or  wire 

Veterans’  Mountain  Camp,  Horseshoe,  N.  Y. 


L0ie  Choicely  Bred  Reg.  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 

From  an  accredited  herd.  Will  accept  in  payment  as¬ 
signment  of  claims  for  tubercular  cattle  taken  by  State. 

RIVERSIDE  DAIRY  FARMS  -  Central  Bridge.  N.Y. 


Heavy  Milking  Registered  Holstein  Cows 

Also  calves  and  heifers.  Handsome  reg.  bulls  ready  for 
service  at  Morgan  Farm, Cuba,  N.Y.  0.  F- McLennan.  Syracuse, N.Y. 

o*.  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Fresh  and  Nearly-Cows  For  Sale  £eedset'ea(} 

Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins.  Al¬ 
ways  100  high-class  cows  to  choose  from.  Will  also 
buy  on  commission.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN.  Barre,  Vermont 


Chester  While  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRINC  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  &  SON 

Rol<rion  Homo  Beautiful  blue,  5-rnos.  Buck,  rare  speci- 
uGlgldll  (ldloo  men,  $25.  12-mos.  gray  Buck,  $(>.  13  inos. 
rufus  red  Doe,  $0.  French  Farm,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


DOGS 


DOG 

BOOK 


FREE' 


82  page  book — how  to  keep  your 
‘  dog  well  —  how  to  care  for  him 
when  sick.  Result  of  85  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  every  known  dog  disease. 
Mailed  FREE.  Write  today.  Dept,  4312 
H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

129  Went  24th  St.  New  York 


$ 


50 


REWARD 

For  “DITTO” 


An  AIREDALE  DOG 

Letter  “K”  Tattooed  In  Each  Ear. 

Dr.  KNOX,  Danbury,  Conn.  Phone  1300 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 


finllio  Puna  Pure-breds.  Beauties.  $10.  Pedigreed,  $15. 
UUII1B  rups  Sllverlako  Kennels  Tilton,  N.  H. 


Mais  Co  I  lie  Puppiss  mg  eooofeluiw?r?d’  i.Giiba«,N.Y. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
«  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  1R0S.,  drove  City,  P». 


White  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed,  ^months  old,  $15  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  jRock  Creek,  Ohio 


Ped.  Collie  Pups.  Males,  $15  and  $20  ;  Females.  $10. 
Em bden  Ganders,  $fi.  PLUMMER  MeCULLOUSM,  Mercer,  fi. 


Show  Type  Wire 


Female.  Brood  Matron.  Young  ter- 
Tiers,  pedigreed.  O.  Hill,  Amenta,  N.Y. 


Reliable  Airedale  Puppies  KprF°a?m 

raised,  pedigreed  stock.  J.  Trimble,  Farmlngdale,  N.  J. 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  MmaTehs86- 

Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 


Beegies  Ifyoulove  to  hunt  rabbits1  ‘The  Patches” 

let  me  tell  you  about  these  great  dogs.  Illustrated  Cata 
log  Free.  Willet  Randall  .  North  River,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Beagle 


and  Rabbit  Hound*.  Priced  to  sell 
Chas.  Toth  -  Henderson,  Md 


AIREDALE  TERRIE  R — Female  Puppy 

Strong  Mild  husky;  well  bred;  four  raos.  old.  $8.  Or  will 
trade  for  Black  Jersey  Giants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
R.  B.  ARCHER  -  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Airedale  Puppies  Eiieible,2Re8ontearD^oviie<3’ Nov< 

SPRINGDALE  KENNELS  F.  H.  FOOTE,  Prop,  Jefferson,  N.Y. 


I  urge  Mule  Airedale  for  Pen.  Jersey  Black  Giants. 
L  Chas.  Clark  -  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


Fox  Hound  Pups 


• 

•  m 

GUERNSEYS 

••1 

FOR  SALE  —  2  -  year  -  old 

GUERNSEY  BULL 


Golden  Secret— May  Rose  breeding. 
Sired  by  Penceyd  Fashion  Plate 
54590.  Sire  of  2  A.  R.  daughters, 
with  record  s  of  al  most  500  lbs.  butter 
fat.  Dam  has  record  of  625  lbs.  fat 
and  is  dam  of  3  A.  R.  daughters. 
Fine  individual.  Price  moderate. 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 

FLYING  HILL  FARMS 

Reading  -  -  Pennsylvania 


CHEDCO  FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

For  sale  cheap:  Bull  of  serviceable 
age.  Dam  just  completed  test  in  Class 
B  with  record  of  9,990  lbs.  milk  and 
620  lbs  butter  fat  (unofficial). 

C.  E.  COTTING 

44  STATE  ST.  BOSTON 


Albamont  Guernseys 

Federal  Accredited 

Real  top-notch  quality.  Heifers,  yearlings 
and  calves.  Bulls  ready  for  service  and  calves. 
Write  for  our  new  sales  list. 

There  s  money  in  it  for  you. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  138  Cambridge  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE-JOLLY  BOY  OF  OAKS  FARM 

Born,  Feb.  19,  1923.  Sired  by  a  son  of 
Langwater  Warrior  and  out  of  a  very 
fine  cow  now  on  test  and  in  245  days  has  made 
8847  lbs.  of  milk,  363  lbs.  of  fat.  Attractive  in¬ 
dividual  and  tuberculin  tested.  First  check 
for  $175  secures  him.  A  rare  bargain. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset.  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  W*WA  DAIRT  f arms,  El  S.  >24  II..  Phils.,  Pi 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  su" 

Sired  by  bulls  of  exceptional  breeding  and  out  of  A. 
R.  dams  whose  dams  and  grandams  have  A.  R. 
records.  Bulls  of  all  ages  and  of  the  best  breeding, 
Write  me  what  you  want.  Prices  reasonable.  Herd 
Federal  Accredited.  Otto  W.  Post,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


JPuretored  &uornsoys 

Young  cows  and  heifers  for  sale  from  tuberculin  tested 
herd.  Fine  pedigrees.  $100  to  $$50. 

Thatch  Meadow  Farm  -  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


YOUR  CHOICE  of  20  good  A.  R.  cows  with 
1  records  up  to  16,000  lbs.  bred  to  famous 
bulls;  also  a  few  of  their  daughters.  To  encourage 
use  of  registered  sires  will  sell  young  bull  calves 
835  ut>  from  our  FEDERAL  ACCREDITED 
Herd  of  150  Pure  breds.  Write  us  your  needs. 


BELLEFONTE  FARM  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 

(11DY  THEM  BIG) 

A  son  of  tlie  world’s  heaviest  Bull  “Glenside  Roan 
Clay,”  that  weighs  3,305  lbs.  and  is  by  Gen.  Clay,  well 
built  and  nicely  marked.  Weight  one  ton.  Price,  $800. 
Also  an  extra  large  8  months  Bonn  Heifer  a  perfect 
shorthorn  by  “Glenside  Roan  Clay,”  $800.  One  Itoan 
Bull,  8  months,  fine  individual,  $$00.  Two  six-year 
old  Cows,  heavy  producers,  with  nicely  balanced  udders, 
bred  for  Jan.  and  liar,  calves  and  guaranteed  sure  breed¬ 
ers,  $500  for  the  pair.  Come  or  write  for  particulars. 
VERNON  It.  LAFLER,  K.  D.  1,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


MiHs-ingSliortlioms 

Dual-purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Washinglonville,  N.Y. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Bull.  1 yrs.  old.  Well  bred  and 
registered.  $125.  R.  W.  JONES,  Jr.,Monroe,N.Y, 


SHEEP 


Wanted loeatdocfk  About  30  Ewes 

Unbred  and  on  or  before  Dec.  15.  Shall  be  free  from 
worms  and  from  one  to  four  years  old.  Write  price  and 
description  in  first  letter.  A.  I..  Jones,  Altinnr,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  and  Kwes.  Wooled  to  Nose. 
Priced  Low.  LeROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowvllle,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Hampshire-down  Ewes  and  Rams  Regis¬ 
tered  South-down  Ewes  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Rams  and  Ewes 

the  East.  C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Dan  Chrnn  Homo  ImP-  stk-  Shipped  on  approval. 

neg.  onrop.  nams  WILLIAMS  PA  KM,  Peterborough,  N.  II. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  for  sale.  Alsoafewgood 
ewes,  STEVENS  BROS.  Wilson,  New  York 


SWINE 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Have  you  considered  BETTERING  the  blood  lines  of 
your  herd  by  purchasing  a  new  Boar  !  We  have  Spring 
(1922)  Boars  by  Fairholm  Fancy  Orion,  Fall  boars  by 
Fancy  Orion  King  31th,  this  Spring’s  boars  by  Crest  De¬ 
fender,  Highland  King  Defender  and  Altamont’s  Origin¬ 
ator.  Beside  using  a  Duroc-Jersey  registered  boar  with 
their  pure  bred  sows,  many  breeders  use  theirs  for  out- 
crossing  with  sows  of  other  fat  breeds  for  producing 
“  Feeder  ”  pigs.  Duroc-Jerseys  introduce  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  height  and  length  and  the  sows  supply  the  weight. 
We  also  still  have  a  few  bred  gilts  for  sale  for  SEP¬ 
TEMBER  FARROWING.  All  stock  is  Double  Im- 
tnuned.  We  invite  correspondence  or  better  still,  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on  State  road  11  miles 
East  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  CREST  Farm.  Millbrook.  N.Y. 


Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  Cross  and  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

All  large,  grow  thy  pigs,  6  wks.  old,  83.  $5  each. 
7  to  8  wks.  old,  84,  each.  Also  Purebred  Yorkshire 
or  Berkshire  pigs,  7  to  8  wks.  old.  Sows  or  Boar, 
86  each.  I  will  ship  from  1  to  50  to  your  approval, 

C.  O.  D.  Walter  Lux,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

P.  S.— No  charge  for  crating. 


DUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrilield,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS 


Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Boars.  Fall  Pigs. 

ELMWOOD  FARMS 
P.  O.  Box  IS  Bradford,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  For  Sals 

Proven  large  type  boar,  3  yrs.  old,  offered  to  prevent  in- 
breeding  in  small  herd,  $*o.  125-150-lb.  Gilts,  $80.  30-60- 
lb.  Pigs,  $12-$15.  R.  w.  JONES,  Jr.,  Monroe,  Now  York 


50  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  weeks  to  10  months  old,  including  boars  ready 
for  service,  sows  for  breeding.  Also  Reg.  Jersey 
Bull  and  Heifer  calf.  Prices  Reasonable. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester.  Pa. 


Degistercd  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

I*  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayville,  New  York 


Annual  Fall  Sale  FEEDING  PIGS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $3.50  Each.  8  Weeks  Old,  $4.50  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  Ail  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  $8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M.  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Litter  of  eleven,  born,  May  18,  weighed  2364  Nov. 
17.  is  our  offering  to  ton  litter  contest.  Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs  for  quick  shipment. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 


SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Yearling  Gilts,  not  bred.  Boars  and  Sows  7  months  old. 
Low  price  for  quick  sale.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  See  before 
you  pay.  E.  G.  FISHER  Madison,  New  York 


BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality- 

service  boars,  boar  pigs  and  bred  gilts.  All  stock  guar¬ 
anteed.  We  won  Grand  Champion  boar  and  many  of  the 
highest  prizes  at  the  Interstate  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
Far  Hills,  N  J.  Rlchnrd  E.  WnW,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  on  High  Quality 
Reg.  Poland-China  Spring  BOARS 

Weighing  from  200  to  300  pounds  each  al  $25  to  $50  each. 
Others,  either  sex,  any  age,  various  prices.  Buy  the  best 
here.  Wllview  Stock  Farm , STANLEY  SHORT,  Mqi-.,  "  ilniington, Del. 


FOR  BIG  TYPE  Folauds 

Send  to  G-.  S.  HALL  -  Farmtlale,  Ohio 

60  Pigs  ready  to  ship.  Special  December  prices 


For  Sale— Berkshire  Service  Boars  mid*  \  t7»  ffa 

Priced  to  sell.  JNO.  tl.  BREAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


PATMOOR  BERKSHIRES.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
quality  at  fair  prices.  PATMOOR  FARMS,  llartiield.  N.  Y. 


innDino  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Durocs.  6. 
I  UU  rigs  wks.. old,  $4  each.  HOUSE  Kltos.,  bii.liore,  I*a. 


0  1  p  Choice  Registered  60-lb.  pigs  from  Big  Type 
■  I.  U.  3  stock  of  Best  Blood  Iines,$10  each;  Bred  Sows 
$30-$35.  Satisf’n  or  money  back.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Kalb,  S.Y 


GOATS 


SALE-  Toggenburg  Grade  Doe 

two-years-old  and  her  5-weeks-old  Doe  Kid.  Price,  $85. 
Two  Toggenburg  Grade  Does,  two-years-old,  both  bred. 
Price,  $$5  apiece.  Also  1  Tog.  Buck,  hornless,  one-year- 
old.  Price,  $$0.  Two  young  Bucks,  10-months-old,  $1$ 
apiece.  EARL  WHITE  Arcade  New  York 


4-Quart  Grade  Goats 

and  some  kids.  Fresh  in  April.  840  each. 

A.  C.  PETERSON  -  Knox.  Pa. 


MILK  Toggenburg  Bucks  sekVIce 

AfC  $15  to  $50.  Real  Milk  Goats.  $50. 
v*wH  I  w  S.  J.  Sharpless, 1.0.5, Norristown,  Pa. 


taOATSfNubian9'  Toggenbergs,  pure 
w#-*  ■  w.  breds  and  higli  grades. 

SACRIFICED  IMT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown.  N  J. 


Pure  SWISS  DOES  and  BUCKS.  ENDRES,  Westbrook,  Conn. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS'S 

Hunting  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Write  for  price  list. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London.O. 


HORSES 


1 


Shetland  Ponies  "VUAXUBf*- 

Weanlings  ready.  Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland 
Producing  County  in  U.  S. 


Edmonds’ 

Poultry 

Account 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

BOOR  The  ^URAL  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


n 
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At  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  15,  1023 


How  to  Check  Cow 
Ailments  at  their  Source 


The  dairy  cow  is  an  exceptionally  hardy 
animal  and  subject  to  very  few  ailments 
except  those  which  attack  the  digestive  and 
genital  organs.  These  particular  organs, 
being  the  milk-making  function,  are  often 
overworked  and  unable  to  throw  off  such 
diseases  as  Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Scours,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever, 
Lost  Appetite. 

These  ailments  can  be  successfully  treated 
—and  just  as  surely  prevented — by  the  use 
of  Kow-Kare,  because  it  is  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  tone  up  and  strengthen  the  di¬ 
gestive  and  genital  organs.  A  proper  func¬ 
tioning  of  these  important  organs  eliminates 
the  cause  of  disease. 

But  the  real  profit  of  dairying  today  is 
made  by  keeping  disease  out  while  the  milk¬ 
making  organs  are  working  at  top-notch. 
Kow-Kare,  in  moderate  quantity  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  one  week  out  of  each  month,  induces 
a  maximum  milk  flow  and  keeps  the  cow*9 


FREE 
BOOK 

disease-resistance  up  to  par.  In  thousands 
of  dairies  Kow-Kare  is  now  as  much  a  part 
of  the  feeding  routine  as  grains  or  silage. 
Its  use  costs,  on  the  average,  not  more  than 
a  cent  a  day  per  cow. 

Kow-Kare  Is  sold  by  general  stores,  feed 
dealers  and  druggists — large  size  $1.25  ;  me¬ 
dium  size  65c.  If  dealer  is  not  supplied, 
order  direct.  We  pay  postage.  Ask  for 
copy  of  free  book,  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor.” 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.  INC. 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


The  greatest  fault  in  most  dairy  rations,  accord- 
ing  to  authorities,  is  lack  of  bulk.  Bulky  feeds 
mixed  with  concentrates  promote  digestion. 
They  also  d  istend  the  stomach  and  intestinal  tract 
and  aid  in  keeping  bowels  open.  •'£«! 

Make  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

A  part  of  your  dairy  ration 


Buy  NOW  for  Wintei 
and  Spring  Supply 


4 


-H. 


Bulk  is  obtained  in  its  most  palatable  and  healthful 

form  in  Dried  Beet  Pulp.  This  wonderful  dairy  feed  is  laxative,  easily  digested  and  rich  in  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  It  brings  better  health  conditions,  increases  milk  yields  and  adds  to  profits.  You  use  with 
corn  silage  or  to  replace  it.  Atk  Your  Feed  Dealer 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 


RAW  FURS 


The  New  York  market 
—where  most  furs  are 
made  up  into  garments  —  oilers 
r  .  the  highest  prices.  Send  for  this 

[old-time  New  York  fur  house  price  list  D— It's  free.. 

.FUERST  &  STEINLAUE 

l!69  W.  26th  Street  I'New’York 


Onr  price  lists 
don’t  show  the 
highest  prices, 
but  our  checks 
sent  in  exchange 
for  furs  have  more 
than  satisfied 
hundreds  in  the 
last  thirteen 
years.  Get  up  a 
sample  shipment, 
send  it  in  to  us,  the  check  you’ll  receive 
will  make  you  another  one  of  our  depend¬ 
able  regulars.  It  you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  the  check  and  your  furs  will  be 
shipped  back  to  you,  charges  paid  both 
ways.  A  square  deal  is  yours  for  the 
trying  —  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 

in  the  meantime 

PKEE  for  the  asking— our  price  lists, 
shipping  tags,  instructions  and  a  list  of 
our  satisfied  trapper  friends.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  do. 

SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO.  Inc. 
159  West  25th  St.  New  York 


ys  highest 

NEW  YORK 


Trappers  and  Collectors— don’t  be  satisfied 
with  low  prices.  If  you  want  big  money, 
ship  to  the  big  market.  A  trial  wil  1  convince 
you  that  it  pays  to  ship  to  BLUSTEIN  in 
New  York— the  gateway  to  the  fur  markets 
of  the  world. 


GET  10%  to  20%  MORE 

We  pay  more  for  furs  than  other  houses  because 
of  our  great  New  York  and  foreign  markets.  We 
charge  no  commission— saving  you  another  E<  to 
104.  It  requested,  we  will  hold  furs  separate,  and 
quote  you  our  best  prices.  If  not  satisfactory,  we 
will  return  your  furs  at  our  expense. 

|BM>i  ■■  Send  for  latest  New  York  price 
■L  UEL  L,  lists,  market  news  and  shipping 
tags.  All  sent  free.  Write  today 
■  ■  !■§  BB  —our  prices  will  surprise  you. 


David  Blustein  &  Bro. 

1 76  W.  27th  St.  New  York  City 


SKUNK 


If  you  want  a  raw  fur  price  list 
that  is  honest,  and  deal  with  a 
reliable  man,  write 

GEORGE  B.  VAN  SLYCK  Valatie,  N  Y. 


SKUNK 


We  pay  highest  cash  prices 
ror  all  staple  furs— Skunk, 
Mink,  Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Red 
Fox.  Fancy  furs  a  specialty, 
including  Silver  and  Cross 
Fox,  Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Est. 
1870.  Our  continued  prompt  r.-turns  and  liberal  policy 
are  now  bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America, 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N  Y.  Dept.  26 
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WE  ARE  ALWAYS  READY 
WITH  OUR  CASH 

to  pay  highest  market  prices  for  all  raw- 
furs.  We  charge  no  commission  and 
pay  all  transportation  charges.  Our 
assortment  is  known  as  the  most  just 
and  liberal.  Send  for  free  price  list. 

L.  RABINO WITZ 

121  West  29th  St.  New  York 


TRAPPERS 


&  FUR  BUYERS 


Get  New  York  Price  List 

Then  you  will  know  where  to  ship  for 
world’s  highest  fur  prices.  The  Fox  — 
New  York  guaranteed  Price  List  is  the 
shipping  guide  for  wise  trappers  and  fur 
buyers  all  over  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Ship  to  FOX— New  York 
World's  Largest  Fur  Market 

We  pay  more  because  New  York  City  is 
the  world’s  greatest  fur  market— where 
American  and  foreign  fur  makers  buy  di¬ 
rect  from  FOX  at  top  prices.  No  middle¬ 
men  or  dealers  make  a  profit  on  your  furs 
here. 

Mr.  Fox  grades  all  shipments  him¬ 
self  and  pays  all  he  can  to  make 
friends  and  boosters.  That  is  why 
*’A  Fox  Shipper  Never  Changes”. 
Write  now  for  market  reports. 
New  York  Price  List  and  shipping 
tags  — all  FREE.  Use  coupon  or 
a  postal  card  will  do.  Address  as 
below. 


Mr.  Fox 


Geo.  I.  Fox,  Inc. 
190  W.  25th  St. 
New  York  City 
Send  me  your  New  York  Price  List, 
show  me  how  to  get  more  money  for  my  furs. 


State... 


.R.F.D., 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  with  Oats,  Buckwheat  and  Corn 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
Holstein  cows?  I  have  oats,  buckwheat 
and  corn.  What  more  could  I  put  with 
this  to  produce  the  most  milk?  E.  w. 

New  York. 

For  Holstein  cows  which  do  not  have 
access  to  silage  or  a  legume  hay  of  rec¬ 
ognized  value,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
a  grain  ration  carrying  a  rather  high 
percentage  of  protein.  Assuming  that 
you  have  the  oats,  buckwheat  and  corn  of 
your  own  raising,  and  that  you  desire  to 
utilize  as  much  of  these  homegrown  pro¬ 
ducts  as  possible,  the  following  combina¬ 
tion  will  give  you  approximately  22  per 
cent  of  protein.  This  is  scarcely  enough 
under  the  condition  mentioned,  and  the 
addition  of  100  lbs.  of  gluten  meal  would 
be  highly  desirable.  The  ration  follows: 
200  lbs.  of  ground  oats ;  150  lbs.  ground 
buckwheat,  300  lbs.  cornmeal,  150  lbs. 
linseed  meal,  200  lbs.  43  per  cent  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  Bear  in  mind  that  some  mois¬ 
tened  beet  pulp  would  be  worth  while  in 
case  you  have  no  silage,  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay. 


Worms  in  Horses 

On  page  1324  you  spoke  of  worming 
horses  by  giving  them  “powdered  gentian 
and  ferrous  sulphate.”  Would  you  tell 
me  how  much  to  use  for  a  dose  and  how 
often  it  should  he  fed?  Do  wood  ashes 
have  the  desired  effect  if  fed  one  handful 
daily  for  a  week  or  so?  A  great  many 
old  horsemen  around  here  swear  their  life 
on  wood  ashes,  and  for  that  reason  alone 
I  have  faith  in  them,  although  have  not 
as  yet  fed  any.  I  suppose  your  gentian 
and  sulphate  is  O.  K.  for  working  horses 
as  well  as  idle  for  the  Winter  .  c.  G.  c. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  dosage  referred  to  of  powdered 
gentian  and  ferrous  sulphate  was  a  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoon  in  the  feed  twice  daily 
for  five  days.  This  method  of  worming 
horses  has  worked  satisfactorily,  and  in 
many  instances  avoids  the  difficulty  com¬ 
monly  experienced  when  attempts  are 
made  to  drench  horses  or  to  use  physic 
hall.  Wood  ashes  and  salt  are  not  effica¬ 
cious  in  eliminating  parasites  of  this 
character,  although  once  the  system  is 
freed  from  these  pests  the  salt  and  wood 
ashes  can  be  used  to  advantage. 


Feeding  Purebred  Herd 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  purebred 
Holstein  cows  that  would  tend  to  produce 
milk?  I  have  very  choice  oats,  fair 
silage  and  good  Alfalfa  hay.  At  present 
I  am  feeding  about  1%  bushels  silage 
once  daily,  all  hay  cows  will  clean  up 
twice  daily,  and  the  following  home- 
mixed  ration:  300  lbs.  ground  oats,  100 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  oil  meal, 
200  lbs.  gluten,  about  one  ordinary  wash 
basin  heaped  twice  daily.  Do  not  seem 
to  get  as  much  milk  as  I  should. 

New  York.  v.  H.  M. 

If  the  products  you  are  now  using  in 
your  ration  for  dairy  cows  are  of  average 
analysis,  that  is,  if  the  cottonseed  meal 
carries  43  per  cent  of  protein,  the  oilmeal 
35  per  cent,  and  the  gluten  meal  35  per 
cent,  it  is  evident  that  you  are  feeding  an 
excessive  amount  of  protein,  and  that 
you  are  not  obtaining  your  carbohydrates 
from  the  most  economical  source.  With 
Alfalfa  hay  of  good  quality  and  plenty  of 
silage,  it  is  unnecessary  to  feed  a  ration 
that  yields  more  than  22  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein.  The  chances  are,  however,  that  you 
have  been  feeding  an  insufficient  amount 
of  grain  ;  that  you  have  been  proportion¬ 
ing  the  daily  allowance  by  measure  and 
not  regulating  the  amount  in  proportion 
to  the  daily  flow  of  milk..  I  should  add 
200  lbs.  of  hominy  meal  to  your  mixture 
and  replace  some  of  the  gluten  meal  with 
linseed  meal,  which  would  make  the  com¬ 
bination  as  follows :  200  lbs.  of  hominy 

meal,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  43 
per  cent  cottonseed  meal,  150  lbs.  linseed 
meal,  150  lbs.  gluten  meal. 

Then  I  should  feed  this  grain  ration  in 
proportion  to  the  daily  milk  production 
of  each  cow,  allowing  1  lb.  of  grain  for 
each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  day. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  feeding  an  ex¬ 
travagant  amount  of  protein,  and  hominy 
under  present  valuations  is  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  source  of  carbohydrates. 


Runs 

Hours 

a  day 

Fairbanks  -Morse 


„  Strahan,  South  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  says : 

The  Z’  engine  which  I  have  used  for  more 
than  a  year  has  exceeded  our  greatest  expecta¬ 
tions.  At  times  we  operate  it  for  stretches  of 
24  hours  duration.  Very  economical.  Requires 
no  attention  whatever.”  . .  .  P.  W.  Ostuiald, 
Baker,  Oregon,  says:  “The  ‘Z’  engine  bought 
in  1916  is  the  most  reliable  piece  of  machinery 
I  ever  owned.” 


Over  350,000  users  have  approved  the  “Z” 
Engine.  No  matter  what  your  power  require¬ 
ments, ^here  is  a  “Z”  Engine  to  exactly  suit 
your  needs.  Over  5,000  dealers  carry  these 
engines  in  stock  and  will  save  you  money  on 
freight. 


3 

3 

6 


i  • 


vuducry  cquipi; 

’  (Magneto  Equipt) 
’  (Battery  Equipt) 


i  H.P.  "Z” 

H.P.  “Z”  ^ 

H.P.  “Z”  (Magneto  Equipt) 
H.P.  Z”  (Magneto  Equipt) 
f.  o.  b.  factory 
Add  freight  to  your  town 


74 

90 

110 

170 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  CHICAGO 

(350) 

Eastern  Branches 
New  York  Baltimore  Boston 


SAVES 
£302® 


GetBrom’sXew 

| LOW  PRICES, 

rW.  T.  Greathouse  writes: 
"Fence  received  yesterday.  1 
saved  $30.00  in  baying  from 
you."  Oar  new  cut  prices  are 
ray  below  others— and 

Brown  Pays  Freight 
W rite  for  our  new  1924  cut  price 
catalog  —  see  the  dollars  you  save 
150  styles. Doable  galvanized, open 
hearth  wire.  Roofing  and  paints. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.4301  Cleveland.  Ohio 


9  Cords  in  XO  Hours  by  one  man.  It’e  King  of  tbc 
woods.  Catalog  Y68  Free.  Established  1890. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co..  1005  L  75th  SL.  Chicago,  Illinois 


II 1 1 1 1  i  1 1 1 1 II 11111111111111111 1 II IIIIIIIII II  lllllll 

THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

(  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  (1.60. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30ih  St.,  New  York 
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SILOS 

THERE  are  good  reasons  why 
more  Unadilla  Silos  are  sold 
each  year  than  any  others. 

They  cure  and  keep  silage 
better.  They  keep  upright,  air¬ 
tight  and  repel  frost.  They  are 
easiest  and  safest  to  use.  Unadillas 
are  known  by  their  famous  safety 
door  front  ladder. 

This  is  the  time  to  arrange  for 
your  Unadilla.jjEarly  orders  now, 
while  our  factory  is  not  rushed, 

earn  the  biggest  saving  we  ever 
offered. 

Write  today  for  the  big  Unadilla 
catalog,  early  order  discounts 
and  agency  offer  for  open  territory. 


Unadilla 

Box  C 


Silo  Company 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


,  Milk 

MORE  JsS, 

Natco  Barns  assure  greater  beef  and  milk 
profits  because  they  are  fire-safe,  vermin  proof, 
comfortable  and  economical.  Through  summer 
heat  and  winter  cold,  a  blanket  of  still  air  en¬ 
closed  by  the  tile  walls  maintains  a  healthful 
temperature.  Natco  Barns  are  easily  and  quick¬ 
ly  erected  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  our  plants  in  different  sections  helps  to 
reduce  freight  charges.  Write  for  Natco  on 
the  FamTourfree  book  filled  with  illustrations 
and  detail  drawings  of  economical  Natco 
Farm  Buildings. 

national  fire  proofing  company 

118  Fulton  Building  *  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NATO  O 

HOLLOW  TILE 


Save  Fifty  Dollars 

You  can  save  $50  00  or  more  on 
the  price  of  a 

Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave 

SILO 

by  placing  your  order  now. 

The  time  to  buy  is  when  the  other 
fellow  wants  to  sell. 

You  want  a  Silo  next  year;  you  want  the 
best  SILO;  you  want  a  permanent  Silo; 
you  want  a  RIB-STONE. 

We  want  your  Order  now  and  will  pay 
you  a  premium  for  it. 

Write  us  today  statin st  the  size  you  expect 
to  buy. 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 

2-3  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Batavia,  N.  Y, 
Agents  Wanted 


- -y 

Free  Catalog  La  colors  explains 

°  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St..Quincy,  III. 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  with  Peas,  Oats  and  Barley 

I  wish  ration  with  peas,  oats,  barley 
and  buckwheat,  which  I  have  on  hand.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  other  feed  to 
put  with  it  to  make  a  balanced  ration 
for  Holstein  dairy.  I  have  corn  silage, 
with  Timothy  and  clover  mixed  hay. 

New  York.  H.  A.  v.  a. 

Assuming  that  the  mixture  of  peas, 
oats  and  barley  carries  one-third  of  peas 
and  two-thirds  of  barley  and  oats,  and 
that  you  propose  to  grind  the  whole  buck¬ 
wheat,  the  following  combination  will 
give  you  a  mixture  yielding  about  20  per 
cent  of  protein  :  Ground  oats,  peas  and 
barley,  500  lbs. ;  ground  buckwheat,  250 
lbs. ;  43  per  cent  cottonseed  meal,  250  lbs. 

There  would  be  an  advantage  in  replac¬ 
ing  50  lbs.  of  the  cottonseed  meal  with  75 
lbs.  of  linseed  meal  in  order  to  improve 
the  palatability  and  efficiency  of  the  com¬ 
bination.  If  the  peas  are  scant  and  the 
mixture  consists  largely  of  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley,  then  it  would  be  well  to  add  100  lbs. 
of  linseed  meal  in  order  that  the  protein 
content  might  be  brought  up  to  the  mini¬ 
mum. 


Beans  for  Pigs 

I  intend  to  fatten  a  bunch  of  three  to 
four  months  old  shotes  on  red  kidney 
beans,  “seconds,”  which  I  can  buy  at  % c 
per  lb.  Will  it  be  an  advantage  to  mix 
some  other  grains  with  the  beans  to  get 
satisfactory  results?  j.  s. 

Red  kidney  beans,  ground  into  a  meal, 
unless  mixed  with  other  feeds,  are  not 
palatable  for  swine  feeding.  It  would  be 
distinctly  to  your  advantage  to  combine 
the  beans  with  cornmeal  and  add  digester 
tankage  to  provide  the  desired  amount  of 
animal  protein.  According  to  the  prices 
quoted,  a  mixture  consisting  of  70  lbs.  of 
shelled  corn  or  cornmeal,  25  lbs.  of  red 
kidney  beans  ground,  5  lbs.  of  digester 
tankage,  would  make  a  good  combination. 
Feed  the  pigs  all  of  this  mixture  that  they 
will  clean  up  with  relish  twice  daily.  If 
the  beans  could  be  cooked  and  a  small 
amount  of  salt  added,  the  nigs  would  eat 
them  with  more  relish. 


Ration  Without  Silage 

What  ration  should  I  feed  milking 
cows,  with  feed  I  have?  Roughage,  clover 
hay,  cornstalks  and  beets;  grains,  oats, 
barley  and  wheat.  H.  w. 

Assuming  that  you  have  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  oats,  barley  and  wheat  that  you 
desire  to  mill  and  use  for  dairy  feed,  the 
same  to  be  fed  in  conjunction  with  clover 
hay  and  cornstalks  for  roughage,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  following  combination 
be  made:  200  lbs.  of  oats,  200  lbs.  bar¬ 
ley,  200  lbs.  wheat,  150  lbs.  linseed  meal, 
150  lbs.  gluten  feed,  150  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal.  In  case  you  used  cottonseed  meal 
carrying  43  per  cent  of  protein,  and 
gluten  feed  carrying  23  per  cent,  this 
combination  will  give  you  a  mixture  yield¬ 
ing  22  per  cent  of  protein.  With  a  poor 
grade  of  roughage  and  no  succulence 
available,  this  is  the  minimum  amount  of 
protein  that  can  be  used  with  average  re¬ 
sults. 


Ration  with  Barley  and  Buckwheat 

I  have  corn  on  cob,  barley  and  buck¬ 
wheat  to  grind  in  the  proportion  of  four 
bushels  corn  on  cob,  one  bushel  barley, 
one-half  bushel  buckwheat.  What  per 
cent  protein  will  I  have  and  what  is  best 
to  mix  with'  this  to  bring  protein  up  to  20 
or  21  per  cent?  M.  c. 

A  mixture  consisting  of  four  bushels  of 
corn  and  cob  meal,  one  bushel  of  barley 
and  half  a  bushel  of  buckwlieat  would 
constitute  a  combination  carrying  about 
10  per  cent  protein.  If  you  desire  to  use 
these  three  ingredients  in  approximately 
the  same  proportion  and  wish  to  add  suf- 
lcient  concentrates  to  bring  the  proposed 
ration  up  to  20  or  21  per  cent  of  protein, 
■the  following  combination  is  suggested : 
400  lbs.  of  corn  and  cob  meal,  200  lbs. 
ground  barley,  100  lbs.  ground  buckwheat, 
200  lbs.  43  per  cent  cottonseed  meal,  100 
lbs.  35  per  cent  linseed  meal.  Average 
analysis  of  corn  and  cob  meal  indicates 
that  it  carries  about  8%  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein.  The  barley  feed  would  run  about 
13  per  cent,  and  the  buckwheat  feed 
around  11  per  cent.  This  combination,  if 
fed  with  a  good  grade  of  roughage  and  in 
addition  to  silage,  would  make  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  ration  for  dairy  cows  in  milk. 
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Reliable 
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Fahnestock 
Spring  Clip 
Binding  Posts 
at  no  extra 
charge 


Use  Columbia  Ignitors 
for  Radio 


Farmers  know  the  Columbia  Ignitor  dry  cell 
thoroughly.  They’ve  used  it  for  ignition  for 
over  30  years.  The  same  superior  quality 
that  produces  this  satisfaction  in  the  ignition 
field  admirably  adapts  the  Columbia  Ignitor 
for  use  on  all  Radio  dry  cell  tubes. 

Columbia 

'Dry  Batteries 

**  — they  last  longer 

Made  and  guaranteed  by  NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Inc.,  New  York 


O  We  sell  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 
m  Keep  the  salesman's  salary  in  your  own  pocket. 

B,  Prices  range  from  $144.00  up,  depending  on 

size  and  kind  of  wood.  Special  prices  made  if 
several  in  neighborhood  order  together.  Our  Silos 
have  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  the  past 
22  years.  Shipped  subject  to  your  inspection  at  Station. 
The  Silo  With  The  Automatic  Take  -  Up  Hoop.” 

International  Silo  Co.,  113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa, 


=BADI0- 

SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE 
MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG 

TIMES  S(|.  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO  inc 
MAIL  ORDER  DEPT. 

1743  BROADWAY  ah  56  th  STREET 
NEW  VORK.N.Y, 


BUY. 

mwm 


I  AGEN 
WANTED 

We  have 
dome  open 
territory 
and  a  Rood 
proposition 
Write  to¬ 
day,  state 
whether 
you  want 
alio  for  own 
a  se  and 
agency,  er 
jaat agency 


Ton 
needs 
olio— 
in¬ 
tend 
to  bay 

later-WHY  Not  Now  when 
you  can  get  lowest  prices- - 
a  big  saving--due  to  Big 
Discounts  for  early  orders. 
It  moans  cheapest  Cham¬ 
pion  silo  you  can  buy- -the 
most  serviceable. most  eco¬ 
nomical,  moat  satisfactory. 
Oil  filled  staves- -interlock¬ 
ing  anchors --Re  d  w  ood 
Doors- -heavy  steel  door 
frame- -all  these  features 
right  now  for  same  price 
you  would  pay  later 
for  ordinary 
silo.  m - - 

.  \i 

VI'ce 


WinneR 
SILO 

steel  doorframe 
milled  from  2 
In.  atock--ateel 
latch  and  lad- 
d  e  r—  h  o  a  v  y 
doors,  continu¬ 
ous  door  open¬ 
ing- 

30% 

cheaper  than 
ordinary  silos 
you  caa  boy. 


Western  Silo  Co. 

235-F  Eleventh  St. 

Des  Moines.  Iowa 

235-F  Mitchell  Bldg. 

Springfield,  Ohio 


A  Xmas  Gift  for  Dad 

BETTER  DAIRY  FARMING 

By 

E.  S.  Savage  and  L.  A.  Maynard 

Here  is  a  book  which  Dad 
will  enjoy  and  use.  He  will 
find  it  pleasant  reading  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  winter  evenings 
— more  than  that,  it  will  help 
him  make  money  on  the  farm. 

#  Order  a  Copy  Today 
Price  $2.50v  postage  prepaid 

FARM  PUBLICATIONS,  Dept.  A.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Color  Your  Butter 


“  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Give*  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter  Color”  is  purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  and  meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Large  bottles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug 
or  grocery  stores. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Well-hatched,  well-bred,  from  best  heavy 
eirg  strains  of  lteds,  Hocks,  Leghorns, 
yandottes,  etc.  Safe  arrival  guxran- 
w)  til  I  ll  1,200  miles.  FREE  BOOK. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks  &  Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C. White  Leghorn  Chiefs  and  Eggs  from  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers  of  pure  White  eggs.  The  world’s  best  laying 
strain.  Imitated  by  many  and  equaled  by  none.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  WHITE  LEGHORN  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del. 


CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

Hie?.,iGrradef  S-  C.  Anconas— S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

KAHWAY  .  NEW  JERSEY 


Pure  Barron  White  Leghorns  ancockerelstte 

out  of  aires  whose  dams  have  records  of  272  to  289  eggs 
in  pullet  year,  $3  50  and  $5,  pure  Parks’ strain  lianed 
Rock  Cockerels.  Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm,  Port  ltoyal,l*a. 


For  Sale-300  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

May  hatched  from  selected  hens  and  trap-nested  cocker¬ 
els.  242-268,  at  $1, 50  each.  Free  range,  milk  fed,  nearly 

ready  to  lay,  Boergel  Leghorn  Farm,  Willlaimvllle,  N.V. 


Purltas  Spring’s  Strain  White  Leghorn 
Heady  o  lay.  $1.60eacli  Chas.  Clark,  Youngs 


Pullets. 

lowtijN.Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 

Pure  Dorcas,  $8  and  $5  W.  Hock  and  Leghorn  Cock¬ 
erels,  exceptional  quality,  $6.  R.  E.  PARDEE,  I  slip ,  L.  I  ,N.T 


Barron’s  White  Wy and ottes 

females  for  sale  from  stork  r  imported  direct 
Records,  262  to  289  eggs  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachm,  N.  Y.' 


Utility  White  Wyandoites 


Money  makers. 

A,  K.  I’KIKCE,  tViiielieiter,  N,  || 


Whitp  WvanHnHn  F,eb;v  Maf-  APr-  Pullets  and  Cocker 
If  II 1 1 D  njdllUUlIB  els,  yearling  Hens  and  Cocks.  Caia 

logue  Free.  BOWDEN,  Wyandolt,  Speciiliit.  Manslielil  0h> 


White  Wyandotte*— Hegal-Dorcas.  Cockerels  Pul¬ 
lets.  Special  prices.  Earle  S  Wilsan.  Dai  497,  Hammand  H.» 


Yearling  Indian  Runner 
&  White  Pekin  Ducks,  $1.75 
Drakes,  $2.50 

Silver  laced  Wyandotte  yearling 
Hens  and  Pullets,  $1.60;  Cockerels, 
*9  to  $5  Also  fine  barred  Plymouth 
Rock  and  Rhode  Island  Red  Cocker¬ 
els.  FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
Theresa,  New  York 


?>°u  ke  Mammoth  Bronze  Breeding  Hen  Turkeys 

of  the  Giant  strain.  Famous  for  laying.  Hatched 
in  Spring  of  1921-1922.  Toms,  HO  lbs.  to  53  lbs.  None 
better  anywhere.  Males  and  females,  dandies, 

THOMAS  REILY  -  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 

Dec.  1st  to  Dec.  31st.  Gobblers,  8 1 2 ;  Hens,  88. 

ALLEN  HORNE  Cape  Vincent,  N.Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Handsomely  marked.  Big  bone.  1st  pen  sired  by  grand¬ 
son  Copper  King  V  and  brother,  1st  prize,  Chicago.  2d 
pen  by  son  1st  prize  Madison  Square  Gul  den.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Elizabeth  Tate  Draper,  Virginia 


QUALITY  TURKEYS  For  Table  Use 

Fine,  Large  and  Fat.  We  cater  to  those  who  demand  the 
best.  Orders  booked  now  for  Christmas.  Live  or  fancy 
dressed.  We  shipanywhere.  Order  direct.  Wehavemany 
Butisiied  customers.  Esbenahude’.  Turkey  Kurin,  Itonks,  l’a. 


The  Turkey  Beautiful.  Hardy  and 
prolific.  Utility  and  show  stock. 
Prices  reas  o  n  ab  1  e.  Also  a  few 
Bronze.  HOCK-CLIFF  FARM.  liroguevillea  Pa. 


Quality  Bronze  Turkeys  o°urs  “r^m^Te oft*': 

ease.  It  you  want  good  stock,  write.  We  have  many  satis  - 
fled  customers.  Esbenshade’s  T urkey  Farm,  Ronks,  Pa. 

TURKEYS 

Bronze— Big  Toms  and  Hens.  RANDEL,  Oxford.  Conn. 


W-H-TURKEYS 


Large,  farm-range  birds  for 
bleeding.  BEST  OUT  OH  THE  MARKET. 

Order  early.  Toms,  $10;  Hens,  $8. 


W-Oran  Hall  Angelica,  New  York  R.  D.  2 


Bronze  Turkeys 

Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Reid 


For  Sale.  Been  free  from  black¬ 
head  for  fifteen  yeai  s. 

Star  Route  Freehold,  N.  J. 


Bronze  TURKEYS  BchdeTSe-fdV1924' 

VALLEY  BROOK  FARM  Peapack,  N.J. 


Thoroughbred  Narragansett  Turkeys 

Toms.  810;  Hens,  88. 

B.  H.  JACKSON  -  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 


P 


ARDEE’S 

ERFECT 

EK1N 


DUCKS 


America’s  Stan  Hard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.  N.Y. 


Mammoth  T  oulouse  Geese  Y  gn’lb.  Gamier0111 

Mrs.  E.  G.  FAILE  Saxon  Wood  Rd.  White  plains,  N.Y. 


to  <Mnnl  F,ne  1>OMltry,  Turke 

jO  OIUUK  Guinean,  Bantams,  J 

\  and  eggs.  Catalog.  l’KLNEEIt 


Turkeys-  Ducks-Geese  KEmv8",^ 

free  H.  A.  Soudor  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  on  Turkeys  ^  e\end 

until  D*C.  15th.  Catalog  free.  II.  II.  KHEEI),  Telford,  Pa 


Turkeys 


Bourbon  Reds,  Young  Toms,  and  hens 
for  sale.  A  nice  bunch  to  select  from. 

F.  D-  Wilde  Wayland,  Michigan 


WhiteChinese  Geese 


FOR  SALE.  Either  sex.  $6  each. 

LILLIE  J.  SIMMENROTH.  Frenchtown.  N.J. 


Fine,  Large  TOULOUSE  GEESE,  $«. 

C.  Timmerman  -  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Official  Record 

313  Eggs 

A.  C.  Jones’  Barred  Rocks. 

Winter  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock. 

Send  for  Prices. 

A.  C.  Jones’  Poultry  Farm 

Dept.  A  Georgetown,  Del.  J 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF 

TOM  BARRON 
White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

for  January  delivery.  Write  for  PRICE  and  description 

R0LLW00D  FARM  -  Guillord,  Conn. 

CANARIES 

Please  send  for  new  price  list  of  cage  birds. 

G.  D.  TILLEY 

Naturalist 

DARIEN  -  -  -  CONN. 

■  -■ 

S.C.  R.I.RED  COCKERELS 

V  i  b  e  r  t  ’  s  289-egg  strain.  From  non-setting,  trap- 
nested  hens.  Price,  $5,  87  and  $10  each. 

A.  II.  FIN GAR,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 
Ellzavllle  -  New  York 

RHODEISLAND  REDS  (Single 
RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES /Comb 

Choice  Cockerels,  Bred  for  eggs  and  color,  non¬ 
brooding  strain,  85,  87.50  and  810. 

O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  -  PAOLI,  PA. 

S.  O.  R.  I.  XX  33  ID  S 

Pedigreed  and  trapnested  Breeding  Stock,  both  male 
and  female.  No  better  Reds  in  the  country  for  color, 
size  and  egg  production.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  -  Wrentham,  Mass. 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  strain.  Ancestry  to 
302  eggs  and  flock  averages,  over  200.  $4-$H  each. 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm  -  Amherst,  Mass. 

3VLAHOGANY  STRAIN 

S  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Cockerels.  Early  hatched, 
fine  colored,  from  best  matings,  $4  each;  three  for 
$10.  Circular.  II.  Quackenbush,  Darien,  Conn. 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Pullets,  ready  to  lay,  $5;  Cockerels,  $7.  A-l  layers. 
C.  M.  KUHN  -  Pleasantville,  N.Y. 

Jersey  BLACK  GIANTS 

100  Pullets,  7  mos.  old,  vigorous  and  well  grown,  no 
culls.  Just  starting  to  lay.  84  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  CARLELSA  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  2  63  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 

TERSEYIBLACKOIANTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  growers. 
Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive  catalog  and 

price  list.  C.  M.  Page  &  Sons,  Box  1  99,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Pullets,  Chi  mos.  old,  $3.50.  Cockerels,  $5  each, 
while  they  last.  Order  from  this  advertisement. 
Satisfaction  assured.  BROOKCREST FARM. Cranbury, N.J. 

JERSEY BLACK  GIANTS 

Pullets,  cockerels — sturdy,  healthy  birds.  Baby 
chicks,  hatching  eggs.  J.  N,  BLAUVELT,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 

KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pens  in  all  leading  contests.  Sweepstake  winners 
Cornell  Show  and  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Syracuse.  Pedi¬ 
greed,  certified  breeding  Cocks,  Cockerels,  Hens. 
Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

W.  H.  IS.  KENT  .  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

IHRANCA1S’  barred  BLOCKS 

Pedigreed  Cockerels,  Cocks,  Pullets,  free  range 
stock,  from  hens  with  records  up  to  282-eggs.  Book¬ 
ing  orders  for  eggs,  chicks.  Rocks  and  Leghorn,  $3. 
White  Leghorn  pullets,  laying,  $250  per  100. 

Jules  F.  Francais.Westhampt.on  Reach,  N.Y. 

n  A  nnrn  nAfFO  White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds, 

DAKKlD  KULKg  March  pullets.  $2  75.  Year 
uniuiLiu  nv/vnu  lings  of  above  breeds,  $2.50. 

Rlverdale  Poultry  Farm  Box  165  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

Pure  Bred  Barred  Rock  Cockerels  eJchlMa/hiwhed9 

HOWARD  JOHNSON  -  Sergeantsville.  N  J. 

Parks  B.  Rocks  r.  D.  Wood  '-e  Danielson,  Conn. 

Trapnested  Barred  Rocks.  Vigorous,  breeding  cocker- 
1  els.  Circulars  free.  ARTHUR  SEARLES,  Box  X,  Milford,  X.  II. 

Ufi.it/.  U/.innrlnllna  Regal-Dorcas  st rain.  Choice  cocker- 
YT  n  lie  nyanaoiies  elsand  Pulletsbred  from  heavy  lay¬ 
ers.  $2.50-$S  each.  Sat. guaranteed.  R.  HILL.Seneci  Falls.N.Y. 

0  f*  D. .ft  A, “Golden  Beauty”  cockerels  at  $5 
0  ,  l>.  DllII  urpingions  each  2for$S.50.  Thesearefine 

birds  of  Cook’s$20-egg  strain.  Satis.  H.SUTTLE.Schenevut.N.Y. 

Q  C.  Brown  and  Rug:.  W,  Leghorn  m.  liens,  pullets. 
Oi  Ped.  $1  to  $3.  Cat.  Vera  Fulton,  B.  98,  (lallipolis,  Ohio 

Q  P  A  nonnoo  s-  c-  w-  Leghorns,  Breeding  trios,  $7 
0 .  U.  MU UUlldo  up.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

SIMONDS’  POULTRY  FARM  -  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 

Jl  ncona.  Black  Minorca,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorn  Cock’rls. 
H  Guaranteed.  EarU  S.  Wilson,  Box  497,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

UILLPOTS’  STRAIN  S.  O.  Ancona  Cockerels,  June  1st  hatch, 
VI  $3  each.  Gustaf  F.  Erickson,  Caribou, Maine.  R  5.  Box  62 

Production  Bred  Poultry  Pays  Bigger  Profits 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

Members  of  this  Association  have  for  sale  the  following : 

2,000  Certified  hens;  100  Certified  Cocks;  1,000  Certified  cockerels; 
1,400  selected  cockerels  and  4,000  pullets.  Write  for  sales  list. 

M.  C.  PORTER,  Secretary  Box  110  RODMAN,  N.  Y. 


A  White  Wyandotte  Man  Talks 

I  notice  the  reply  made  on  page  814  in 
which  a  question  is  asked  about  Silver 
and  Red  Leghorns  and  the  merits  of 
White  Wyandottes.  The  Red  Leghorn 
has  been  in  existence  for  about  four 
years,  and  in  color  is  similar  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Red,  which  bleed  is  used  iu  its 
make-up.  In  regard  to  the  qualities  of 
the  White  Wyandotte,  I  want  to  say 
that,  having  followed  the  laying  contests 
in  this  and  foreign  countries  for  the  past 
10  years,  I  have  found  that,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  freak  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  at  Washington  last  year,  the  White 
Wyandottes  hold  the  pen  records  for  lay¬ 
ing.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  have 
won  all  the  contests,  but  where  they  have 
been  beaten  the  winning  pens  other  than 
Wyandottes  have  never  succeeded  in  beat¬ 
ing  the  pen  record  made  by  some  of  the 
White  Wyandottes.  and  their  records  still 
hold  good.  Also  the  White  Wyandottes 
have  never  yet.  been  beaten  in  their  rec¬ 
ord  for  Winter  laying  from  November  1 
to  April  1.  when  you  will  acknowledge  the 
eggs  are  selling  at  the  highest  price.  It 
is  true  that  it  costs  something  more  to 
raise  a  Wyandotte  pullet  to  laying  age 
than  it  does  a  Leghorn  pullet,  but  you 
will  acknowledge  that  a  Wyandotte  will 
weigh  2  lbs.  more  at  this  time,  which 
makes  it  worth  70  cents  more  than  the 
Leghorn,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
Lekhorn  broilers  are  quoted  at  from  2  to  5 
cents  lower  than  the  heavy  breeds.  The 
case  of  the  “color  of  the  egg”  should  not 
be  considered,  as  localities  differ  in  this 
respect.  The  store  trade  in  New  York 
prefers  white  eggs,  Boston  brown  eggs, 
while  here  in  Pittsburgh  one  color  sells 
as  well  as  the  other  ;  in  fact,  the  private 
trade  here  prefers  the  brown,  because,  as 
I  have  heard  some  customers  say,  “the 
brown  egg  looks  healthier  and  more  sub¬ 
stantial.” 

The  whole  thing  summed  up  amounts 
to  this:  That  although  the  average  Leg¬ 
horn  will  lay  two  or  three  more  eggs  in  a 
year  than  the  Wyandotte,  nevertheless  the 
Wyandotte  lays  the  bulk  of  its  eggs  in 
Winter,  when  the  prices  are  high,  there¬ 
fore  producing  a  larger  profit,  and  this 
statement  is  backed  up  by  100,000  birds 
at  100  different  contests  over  a  period  of 
10  years. 

But  the  results  of  all  the  contests  have 
proven  that  there  is  no  best  breed,  and 
that  the  results  are  entirely  up  to  the 
man.  I  believe,  like  many  others,  that  a 
good  poultryman  can  get  more  eggs  out 
of  a  Brahma  than  a  slack  poultryman 
could  get  out  of  the  best  strains  of  any  of 
the  leading  breeds,  albert  e.  iiartung. 

Pennsylvania. 


About  Turkeys 

1.  Will  Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Bennett  tell  us 
how  she  winters  her  turkeys,  and  how 
they  are  fed?  2.  When  do  her  turkey 
hens  begin  to  lay?  R-  b. 

1.  I  winter  turkeys  out  of  doors  when 
the  ground  is  bare,  but  when  there  is  no 
place  but  on  ice  or  snow  for  them  to 
stand,  then  a  shed  or  old  barn  is  a  good 
place.  For  a  ration,  warm  mash  morn¬ 
ing,  and  hard  corn  at  night.  Give  tur¬ 
keys  all  they  will  eat  and  not  leave  any. 

2.  Here  in  Rhode  Island  they  do  not 

lay  until  into  March.  I  never  had  any 
hatched  in  April  but  once.  Young  hens 
lay  earlier  than  old  ones.  My  turkeys 
are  doing  well,  and  the  price  is  the  same 
as  it  has  been  for  several  years.  Twelve 
dressed  ones  go  to  Detroit  this  Thanks¬ 
giving.  MRS.  GEO.  C.  BENNETT. 

Rhode  Island. 


H.  TOMPKINS  AN0  p  D  C  C  DCnC 
PAYNE  BROS  STRAIN  3lV/’  l'CUO 

Big,  husky  farm  raised  cock’rls  and  pullets,  bred  for  vigor, 
large  size/ dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  20  p.  cat.  free. 

Ralph  Knickerbocker,  R.D.  36, Pine  Plains, N.Y. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

10  pure-bred  pullets,  82  each.  “  1922  ”  pnre-hred 
liens,  fine,  82.25.  Selected  (loekerels.  85.  Two 
Main  moth  Bronze  hen  Turks,  88  e.-ieh. 

Miss  M.  E.  HYDK  -  No.  Hero,  Vermont 


60  March  Hatch  ANCONA  PULLETS 

heavy  laying  strain,  $2  earh.  50  Yearling  Ancona  Hens, 
$1.75  each.  10  R.  I.  Red  Pullets,  one  Cockerel,  §20. 

Hummer's  Poultry  Farm  R.  D.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


FINE  BIRDS  MAKE  FINE  FLOCKS 

We  have  them  in  beautiful  Mammoth  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys  at  reasonable  prices.  Early  hatched  Toms. 
810  each;  Hens,  88  each;  trios,  with  males  that 
are  not  related,  825.  Also  some  a  month  young¬ 
er.  Toms,  88;  Hens,  86.  And  a  few  trios  with 
males  not  related,  820  per  trio. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  Plymouth.  New  Hampshire 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  at  reasonable  prices. 

Mrs.  H.  Meier  Coxsackie,  N.Y.  R.  D.  1 


FOU  SALE — Buff  Orpington  Cockerels.  Large,  true  buff, 
$5  each.  Mrs.  Adams  Heath,  l>over  Plains,  N.Y. 


$5  toSI  0  Good  Certified  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

3  to  5  selected  Barron  strain,  $1.  Yearling  hens— layers. 

A.  L.  WKIGHT  .  Wayland,  N.  Y. 


DEERFIELD  PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn — under  supervision  Cornell 
Poultry  Project. 

DEERFIELD  FARMS  Deer  Park.  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


100  Ready-to-Lay  PULLETS 

each  $2.  300  nearly-ready-to-lay,  each  $1.50.  500 
yearling  hens,  each  $125.  All  S.C.W,  Leghorn. 

H.  L.  GASKIL.L  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Route  8 

S.C.R.I.  RED  COCKERELS 

From  289-egg  stock.  85,  88  and  810  each.  HI 

Anna  M.  Jones  .  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


SP  R  I  Red  finoltorole  Large, dark  bi 
■  u.ii,  t .  lieu  uuoaci  eia  heavy-laying,  vigorous  stock. 
85  each.  NELLIE  RUSSELL  Woodbury,  Conn. 


ONLY*1$ 


FOR  THIS 
SO  EGG 

mor—chix 

INCUBATOR 


DELIVERED  TO  YOU 

Many  make  money  with  Poultry. 
Why  not  YOU?  It  is  easy  now  to 
start  profitable  poultry  raising. 
This  low  price  will  bring  you,  prepaid,  this  fully  equipped 
60-egg  MOR-CHIX  Incubator,  built  of  high  grade  cypress. 
Complete  with  thermostat  regulator  and  Tycos  thermom¬ 
eter.  Write  today  for  complete  information  about  this 
incubator,  also  regarding  the  MOR-CHIX  Oil  Burning 
Hoover,  price  only  *fi.50. 

MOR-CHIX  INCUBATOR  CO..  Box  48,  Quincy.  III. 


Poultry  House  Plans 


Practical,  mod  ern  poultry  houses  for 
young  stock  and  layers  -will  increase  vour 
profits.  You  can  build  them  yourself  at 
small  cost  from  Plans  we  furnish.  Send 
25c  for  5  months’  subscription  to'PouItry 
Success,  the  practical  poultry  magazine 
and  we'll  mail  you  the  Plans  free.  Send 
today  (coin  or  stamps). 

Poultry  Success,  Box  B,  Springfield.  Ohio 


For  Sale-Newtown  Brooders 

No.  7,  817;  10  No.  11,  822,50  each;  No  12.  828; 
all. 1923.  Like  new.  INCU  liATOKS— 4200  Dundee, 
good  condition.  8325.  1800  Camiee,  exce  lien  t 
shape,  8200.  1200  Newtown,  8225. 

Justa  Poultry  Farm  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


COLORED  PICTURES 


of  Ideal  Chickens  in  Beautiful  Nat¬ 
ural  Colors,  8  x  11  in.,  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing.  with  Poultry  Tribune— every  issue, 
without  extra  charge.  World's  Great  Poul¬ 
try  Paper.  Chuck  full  of  money-making 
Ideas,  articles,  news  by  foremost  poultry 
authorities.  Pub.  monthly,  80  to  120  pages. 
SPECIAL  OFFER  : 

5  Big  Trial  Issues  Offi; 

1  Year  50c;  3  Years  $1.00 

Send  stampH  or  coin  today. 

Tribune,  Dept.  1,  Mount  Morris,  Ill. 


CELLULOID  LEG  BANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield.  Mass. 


WHITE  CLOUD 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 

COCKERELS 

Selected  Males  from  Certified  Stock, 
$5.00  each — less  in  quantity. 

WHITE  CLOUD  FARMS.  INC.,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 


400  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  selected  breeding  hens,  milk  fed  and  free 
ranged.  Healthy  and  vigorous  birds.  Early 
May  hatch  ready  to  lay.  M ust  sell— cannot 
house  them.  A  bargain  price  for  the  lot,  820 
for  19. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,R.D.4.New  Brunswick, N.J. 


S  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Pure  Barron  Strain.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range. 
200  cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale  out  of  Imported  birds 
$5.00  each.  Five  or  more,  $4.00  each.  Now  hooking 
orders  for  Baby  Chicks,  February,  March  and  April 
shipments.  My  Book,  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved”,  §1,  or  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y 


LEGHORN  BREEDERS-ATTENTION! 

THE  BEST  BUY  OF  THE  SEASON 

Early  hatched,  free  ranged,  well  grown,  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Pure  Hollywood  strain,  direct  from  Hol¬ 
lywood  Farms,  from  hens  with  records  of  220  eggs 
or  more.  Sire’s  dam.  275  eggs.  Some  ancestors  in 
pedigree,  over  300  eggers.  Price,  85,  87.50  and 
810  each,  with  full  pedigree  furnished,  Must 
please  von  in  every  wav  or  your  money  hack. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


PURE  BARRON 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 


18  directly  imported  males  head  our  No.  1  matings. 
Big,  husky  fellows.  Pedigrees  272-314.  Now  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  chicks  and  eggs.  Few  cocks,  cocker¬ 
els  and  hens  for  sale.  Prices  and  quality  will  please 
you.  Write  K.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


White  Wyandotte  Records  at  Storrs 

5th  Annual  Contest,  won  1st.  Pen  record,  2265.  7th 
Annual  Contest,  won  2nd,  2179,  with  “  College 
Queen’s  ’  individual  record  of  308.  10th  Annual 
Contest,  won  1st.  Pen  Record,  2234.  13th  Annual 
Contest,  best  White  Wyandotte  hen.  Record,  247, 
Eggs  and  Cliix  for  sale  after  Feb,  1st,  1924. 

0.  G.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 


OVERSTOCKED 

81.75  each.  About  ready  to  lay. 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 
PULLETS, 

Free  circular. 


BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J-.  C.  H.  CHANDLER,  Prop. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 


BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  “  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY.” 


NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Cockerels  from  certified  stock  from  $2.50  to  $10.  Some 
certified.  Very  handsome  and  well  hi  ed. 

PENNY  &  GORDON  -  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


N.  H.  State  Certified  Day-Old  Chicks 

For  EARLY  BROILERS  get  our  hardy  New  Hampshire 
January  and  February  hatched  S.  C.  R.  1.  Red 
chicks.  They  are  noted  for  fast  growth  and  vigor, 
Catalog  free.  Maple  Hill  Farm,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


BABY  C  II  X  C  K  S 

Vigorous  and  strong,  from  America’s  champion  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  of  proven  fecundity  on  free  farm  range  at 
low  prices.  Tancred,  Barron  and  Wyckoff  White 
Leghorns,  Sheppard,  Mottled  Anconas,  Northrup 
Black  Minorcan,  Parks’  Barred  Rocks  and  Owen’s  Reds. 
Catalogue  Free.  Wm.  D.  Seidel,  Strawberry  Kidga,  Pa. 


For  Sale-230  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  frn»h2£g! 

Leghorn  Hens,  $1  each  JUSTA  P9ULTRY  FARM,  S«ulhaninton,5.» 
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Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  helps  you  get 
more  eggs  when  prices  are  highest. 
Keeps  your  hens  healthy  and  makes 
stronger  hatching  eggs.  Run  down,  poor 
laying  flocks  are  quickly  toned  up.  Used 
regularly  by  farmers  and  poultrymen 
everywhere.  Also,  unequalled  as  hog 
tonic  and  feed. 

Semi-Solid 

Buttermilk 

is  buttermilk  pasteurized  and  condensed 
under  our  special  process  to  point 
of  greatest  food  and  tonic.  For 
poultry  best  results  are  obtained  by 
feeding  just  as  it  comes  in  the  package. 

Containers  vary  from 
one  gallon  cans  to  600 
lb.  barrels. 

If  your  dealer  does  not 
carry  Semi-Solid  write  us 
direct.  SO  factories  assure 
lowfreightcost  and  prompt 
shipment. 

Feeding  Secrets  Free 

Send  for  ’The  Story  of 
Semi-Solid”  which  con¬ 
tains  valuable  feeding  in¬ 
formation.  It  is  Free.  Write 
for  it  Today. 

CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS  CO. 

_  Dept-  805 

-  T  4750  Sheridan  Road, 

LOOK  IOrVy  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Feed 
that  Makes 
Hens  Lay 


More  Eggs— Better  Hens 

EGATINE  so  perfectly 
nourishes  laying  hens  that 
they  not  only  lay  more 
eggs  but  it  keeps  them  in 
perfect  condition  while 
doing  so.  Hens  fed  on 
EGATINE  keep  laying 
year  after  year,  for  they 
are  so  perfectly  nourished 
that  they  don’t  wear  out. 

But,  don’t  take  our  word 
for  these  claims,  you  can 
prove  them  for  yourself 
by  feeding  EGATINE  to* 
your  own  hens. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
have  EGATINE  advise  us 
and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Box  D,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


You  can  make  a  better 
sprouter  than  you  can  buy. 
This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening  by  a 
M-year-old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer.  The 
cost,  with  heater,  was  12.99.  Thousands  in  use. 
All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 

Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  hens  lay  their  best  in  winter,  growing 
green  feed,  rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted 
oats  are  best.  The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter 
yields  the  best  and  sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the 
least  work.  I  will  send,  free,  plans  for  making  this 
sprouter  with  description  of  Little  Putnam  Stove 
to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove  to  keep 
fowls’  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Burns  a  month  without  trimming  or 
filling.  Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  Bend  me  his  name  and  $2.50  and  get  one  by 
return  mail,  postpaid.  Try  it.  If  not  satisfied,  return 
in  10  days  and  I’ll  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  1264-0  Elmirs,  N.  V. 

- - - 


iQ  50  Post 
*£=Paid 


syTjut  n  a  i.tt-yf  'l 

St o v e 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Burns  a  Month  Without  Attention 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of'  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  November  21,  1923. 

B.  P.  KOCKS 


G.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

Garret  Buck.  N.  J . 

A  G.  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Del. 

W.  II.  B.  Kent  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farm.  K.  I . 

Korr  Chickeries,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Laferty,  N  J . 


Navi  Hits  Rocks,  N.  J . 

Wm.  H.  Schaff,  N.  J . 


W.  P.  ROCKS 

W.  C.  Matthews  Del . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTK8 

Oktusha  Farm.  Ohio . 

Walnut  Crest  Poultry  Farm.  Conn.... 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J . 

8  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  N.  J . 

C.  C.  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm.  Dei . 

F.  8.  Chapin.  Mass . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Mass . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Twin  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . 

F,  A,  Woodward,  N.  J  . 

Rosewood  Place,  N,  J . . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

J.  W.  Bottcher.  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse.  Jr-,  N.  J . .’..! 

Marthe  C.  Conlln,  N.  J . 

Meadowdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  j . 

Marcel  Sassen.  N.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  Farms,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J.. . 

C.  H,  Chandler.  N.  J . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

North  Haledon  Leghorn  Club.  N.  J.... 

Arnold  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo  . 

Wellward  Farm,  N.Y . . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

Barne’s  Poultry  Yards.  N.Y . 

The  Iloehn  Farm,  N.  Y . .  . 

L,  C.  Beall,  Jr,  Wash . 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm.  Wash  . 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm.  N.J  . . 

Brockman’s  Poultry  Farm.S.  C _ !.!. 

Windy  Brow  Farm,  N.  J . 

Cedarhurst.  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J _ .*’* 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N  Y  . 

Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm,  Del _ .... 

Cherry  Croft  Farm.  N.  J . 

Circle  (W)  Farm,  O . 

F.  H.  Claflin,  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  . 

Clyde-Nairn  Farms.  N.Y . 

Somerset  Co.  Poultry  Ass’n . 

Harry  N.  Connor,  N.  J . 

Fairvlew  Farm.  N.  J . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J  . 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich  . 

~  Olsen,  N.J . 

Evergreen  Farm,  N.  J . .*.* . 

-  s.  eihs,  n.j . ;;;;;; 

I),  E.  Evans,  Pa . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . !**"* 

A.  B.  Faure,  N.J  . 

Associated  Farms,  Pa . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.J . 

W.  A.  Foster,  N.  J . 

Foster  Ave.  Poultry  Farm,  N,  j!!!!!!! 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . . 

Richard  C.  Hixon  N.J . .!!!!!!!!! 

Paul  L.  Holcombe.  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.J . 

Kirkup  Bros..  N,  Y  . 

Magnolia  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J. !!!!!”’* 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1  . 

Ernest  C.  Laudenberger.  N.j....!! 

Navillus  Leghorns,  N.  J . !.” 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J . ’ 

New  Brunswick  Poultry  Farm,  N.j 

Dr.  J  8.  Nief,  N.J . .  ... 

Old  Orchard  Farm  N.J  . 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  N.  J _ 

8.  C  Price,  Pa  . !!.!!  ""’ 

Puritas  Springs  Poultry  Farm.  6...’.*."." 

M.J.Quac  enbush  N.J . 

liend  le  Poultry  Farm.  N.  j  "! 

Alfred  R.  Scott,  N.J . _ 

L.  W  Steelman  Pa . 

8toc  ton  Haicliery,  N.  J  ..! 

Fred  Warren.  N.J 

Whitegg  Farm.  N.J . 

La  Roy  Wilcox,  N.Y  . 

F.  A.  Woodward,  N.  J. 

Sky  lands  Farm,  N.  Y. _ _ 


Total . 


Week 

Total 
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I 

8 

21 

16 

2!) 

6 

7 

11 

48 

10 

19 

14 

27 

17 

32 

31 

109 

3 

9 
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0 

19 

61 

25 

51 

10 

32 

29 

88 

1 

3 

19 

06 

33 

49 

9 

14 

11 

15 

2 

5 

8 

21 

4 

15 

10 

17 
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0 

47 

94 

55 

141 

19 

31 

15 

22 

43 

121 

18 

26 

18 

36 

32 

61 

24 

33 

63 

98 

56 
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16 

23 

37 

80 

55 

105 

31 

126 

66 

99 

48 

93 

56 

109 

74 

142 

16 

33 

20 

70 

69 

165 

61 

144 

34 

87 

0 

3 

57 

133 

22 

60 

1 

1 

46 

85 

12 

47 

70 
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16 

29 

16 

31 

12 

14 

42 
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14 

33 

11 

29 

4G 

89 

63 
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35 
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24 
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7 

16 

51 
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23 

67 

12 

17 
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0 

36 
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6 

6 

6 

8 

27 

55 

36 

54 

7 

10 

29 

70 

22 

35 

19 

43 

31 

66 

16 

21 

7 

27 

19 

39 

22 
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15 

30 

26 

69 

0 

26 

20 

33 

23 

40 

24 
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11 

14 

29 

43 

88 

I 

3 

24 

66 

68 
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44 
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0 

0 
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Cement  Foundation  for  Henhouse 

I  am  planning  to  construct  a  New  Jer¬ 
sey  type,  20x40  laying  house,  to  be  set  on 
concrete  posts.  Can  you  give  me  infor¬ 
mation  as  regards  number  of  posts,  depth 
ot  setting,  dimensions,  height  above 
ground,  strength  of  mixture,  reinforce¬ 
ment,  etc.?  I  have  heard  it  is  advisable 
to  make  posts  in  a  box  form  first  and  then 
set  them  in  the  ground.  Is  this  correct? 
Lakewood,  N.  J.  A-  s 

It  is  probably  wholly  immaterial  wheth¬ 
er  you  make  the  concrete  posts  above 
ground  or  set  a  form  in  the  ground  and 
pour  the  concrete  where  you  wish  the 
post  to  remain.  In  the  latter  case,  you 
would  have  to  use  more  lumber  for  forms, 
as  each  post  would  require  one.  I  can 
see  no  object  in  placing  a  poultry-house 
on  .posts,  since  a  concrete  floor  is  most 
easily  made  on  the  ground,  or  a  few 
inches  above  the  ground  level,  by  using  a 
layer  of  field  stones  beneath  to  insure 
drainage.  If  you  wish  a  wood  floor  above 
ground,  however,  it  should  be  far  enough 
above  ground  to  permit  a  good  dog  to  go 
beneath,  if  not  far  enough  to  allow  a  boy 
or  man  access.  Otherwise,  the  space  will 
easily  harbor  rats,  skunks,  and  other  ver¬ 
min.  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  dislodge 
them.  A  concrete  mixture  of  one  part 
cement,  two  of  sand  and  four  of  gravel 
would  be  sufficiently  rich  for  the  posts, 
which  may  be  of  any  size  that  you  desire 
to  make  them.  They  should  be  set  into 
the  ground  far  enough  to  insure  stability  ; 
perhaps  18  in.  or  2  ft.  Much  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil.  In  gravel 
soil  that  does  not  “heave”  when  frozen,  a 
slight  depth  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

M.  B.  D. 


cjfrfbMtest  Guawntee 

_ —  IS  ■  W  ^  M-J&.  5  W p  anarantpf*  the  Wishhone  to 


fiver  Written 


We  guarantee  the  Wishbone  to 
do  MORE  than  any  other 
incubator  will  do. 

It  will  produce  more  chicks  of  better 
quality  at  lower  cost  with  less  labor 
than  any  other  machine. 


rtfie 

^Mskbone 

is  the 

Money  Making 
Mammoth 


*400  to  $700  Net  Profit 

in  a  few  months- only  5  minutes  a  day 


SEE  if  this  isn’t  the  finest  proposition 
ever  put  to  you  in  your  life!  Using  five 
minutes  of  your  spare  time  a  day,  you 
can  easily  make  $400  to  $700  net  profit  in 
a  few  months.  All  the  equipment  you 
need  is  a  Wishbone  Mammoth! 

Five  minutes  a  day — as  long  as  It  takes  to 
wind  a  clock — five  minutes  doing  an  easy, 
pleasant  job.  The  Wishbone  is  so  simple  to 
operate,  a  woman  can  make  this  extra  money 
in  five  minutes  a  day  without  interfering  with 
her  housework.  Looks  good,  doesn’t  it?  Well 
it  is  good!  Here’s  the  story: 

Eggs  cost  from  2c  to  4c  apiece.  Chicks  sell  for 
20c  to  30c  apiece.  Hatch  chicks!  The  Wishbone 
Single  Section  starts  you  in  this  profitable 
business.  And  the  Wishbone  Single  Section 
makes  it  a  mighty  simple,  safe  business. 

A  Genuine  Mammoth — 800-Egg  Size 

The  Wishbone  Mammoth,  famous  all  over  the 
world  for  the  fine  chicks  it  hatches,  is  the  only 
Mammoth  that  has  completely  eliminated  hand 
labor  and  hatches  chicks  by  natural  safe 
methods.  This  is  exactly  the  same  machine 
that,  in  sizes  up  to  48,000  is  paying  big  profits 
to  the  great  commercial  hatcheries  all  over  the 
continent.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  lamp 
incubators.  It  is  a  genuine  Mammoth— with  all 
Mammoth  features — built  by  the  man  who  in¬ 
vented  the  first  Mammoth. 

Automatic  Egg  Turner! 

With  a  Wishbone  you  don’t  have  to  do  a  bit 
of  hand  labor  from  the  time  you  put  the  eggs 
in  until  you  take  the  chicks  out  twenty-one  days 
later.  Heat  and  ventilation  in  each  compart¬ 
ment  are  automatically  regulated.  A  turn  of 
the  crank  rolls  the  eggs  gently  over.  That’s  all. 
These  are  exclusive  Wishbone  features. 


The  Wishbone  Single  Section  is  4  incubators 
in  1 — the  four  separate  compartments,  200-eggs 
each,  can  be  set  altogether  oroneat  atime.  All 
are  heated  by  the  one  wonderful  Wishbone 
blue-flame  burner  that  requires  no  chimney, 
has  no  wicks  and  uses  a  3-gallon  tank  that 
needs  refilling  only  once  a  week.  No  odor,  no 
mess,  it  can  go  into  any  room  in  the  house. 

200  Eggs  or  More  at  a  Time 

The  Single  Section  i9  the  best  way  you  can 
enter  the  lucrative  hatching  business.  New 
sections  can  be  added,  paid  for  by  your  profits, 
as  you  grow,  up  to  48,000  capacity. 

“Put-Off  ”  Never  Made  Money 

Don’t  put  off  getting  the  details  of  this  ma¬ 
chine.  It  costs  only  $195  —  an  unheard  of  price 
for  a  mammoth — and  this  is  a  mammoth  with 
the  most  enviable  reputation  in  its  field.  1600- 
egg  size,  $320;  2400-egg,  $445;  3200-egg. 
$570.  Get  your  order  in  early.  Make  up  your 
mind  now  to  cash  in  on  your  5-minutes  a  day. 
Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  or  mail 
the  coupon  below  for  free  Wishbone  book  that 
shows  you  how  to  make  most  money  out  of 
hatching  Fill  in  your  name  and  address  now. 

American  Incubator  Mfg.  Co. 

194  Neilson  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MFG.  CO. 
194  Neilson  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

I’m  interested  in  turning  five  minutes  a  day 
into  $700  in  a  few  months.  Send  me  the  free 
catalog  telling  how  the  famous  Wishbone 
Mammoth  will  do  it  for  me. 


EGGS 

Soon  Pay  For  This 

AUTOMATIC 

Self-Heating 

FOUNTAIN 


L  m, 


SPROUTED  OATS 

To  produce  vapor- bath  sprouts  with  ’  i\ 
their  diastase,  grape  sugar,  and  vita-  *  1 

mines  that  bring  the  eggs:  to  change 
1  bu.  grain  into  2  to  3  bu.  best  egg- 
producing  feed;  get  a 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  Grain  Sprouter 


WRt 


Keeps 
water 
’clean  and 
pure.  Heat¬ 
er  prevents 
ezine.  Uses 
:  less  than  one 
r  ,  „  quart  of  oil  a 

week.  Requires  little  attention.  Cannot 
accidentally  tip  over.  Saves  time,  trouble  and  work. 
Made  of  galvanized  steel.  Won’t  rust.  Lasts  life- 
tlr"e- Is  made  in  2.  3and  4  gal.  sizes.  200,000  already 
sold.  Send  no  money.  Mail  coupon.  Postman  de¬ 
livers  Automatic  Self-Heating  Poultry  Fountain.  Pay 
$X./5andthe  postage.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  Every 
transaction  backed  by  a  firm  of  20  years  standing. 

AGENTS!  5*  Hk  made  $960.  Mrs.  Miller  sold  over  two 
_ do*enjn  own  neighborhood.  Write  for  our  big  offer. 

C.A.S.Forge  Works  Box  605,  Saranac.Mich 

rlease  send  one  of  your  2  gal.  Automatic  Self-Heating 
Poultry  Fountama.  I  will  pay  postman  $1.75  and  postage, 
with  understanding  I  can  try  fountain  for  one  week  and 
if  it  is  not  as  represented  can  send  it  back  and  you  will 
promptly  refund  z - 

Name _ 


t  „  - .  Free  circular  on  Sprouted  Oats  i 

and  Eggs.  Ask  for  catalog  on  Incubators 
Brooders.  Feeders,  etc. 

„„  „  CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO. 

78  Front  St.  Colfax.  Iowa 


KEEP  ’EM  LAYING 


The  Poultry  Item  explains  the 
methods  —  tells  how  to  make  them 
lay  and  pay.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
most  practical  magazines  published. 
A  trial  will  prove  It. 

SPECIAL 

Acquaints  OFFER  4  »»• 

Catalog  of  Poultry  Books  Free  ^JC 

The  Poultry  Item.  Box  R,  SellenvilU,  Ps. 


I  money. 


Address  - . 


POUltry  American  Guide 

-—tells  all  about  chickens— -care,  feeding  and  raising 
for  profit.  Also  describes  IDEAL  INCUBATORS, 
Hot  Water  and  Electric— IDEAL  BROOD- 
ERS — Coal  and  OH  Burning — Baby  Chicks,  Pnf  P 
Eggs  for  Hatching.  Special  LOW  PRICES.  ■ 

I.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  68*  Rockford,  III. 


Poultry  Journal  t”“,  25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month  by 
expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send  25e 
to  day  for  6  mos.  trial  sub.,  or  only  $1  for  two  full  years. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Dept.  R  Syracuse.  N.  V. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Char¬ 
coal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N,  Y. 


American  Poultry  Journal 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 

4  23  cts. 

1  Yr.  7 5c  2  YEARS  $1  5  Yrg.  $2 

-  Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue— tells 

how  to  feed,  house  and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  egg 
production;  how  to  hatch  and  rear  poultry  successfully. 
Established  1 874.  Only  26c  for  4  mos.  Stamps  accepted. 

American  Poultry  Journal.  67-523  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago 


THE  MAGIC  COAL 
BURNING  BROODER 

has  stood  the  test  when  other  makes  have  failed.  It  is 
constructed  to  regulate  the  heat  without  attention  during 
the  night.  The  top  and  bottom  drafts  work  automatically 
by  two  sensitive  thermostats  which  causes  an  even 
temperature  of  heat— necessary  for  brooding  young  chicks. 
Do  not  think  of  purchasing  elsewhere  before  you  send 
for  our  free  catalogue  which  gives  full  particulars. 

agents  wanted 

UNITED  BROODER  CO..  301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton.  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  am  herewith  enclosing  paid-up  in  full 
certificate  of  the  Equitable  Wholesale 
Corporation,  122  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  for  $100.  I  wrote  these  peo¬ 
ple  that  their  plan  of  doing  business  was 
very  unsatisfactory  to  me,  and  asked 
them  to  make  refund  in  accordance  with 
their  certificate.  I  have  not  heard  from 
them  since  writing  them,  and  I  am  here¬ 
with  enclosing  my  certificate,  and  ask 
you  if  you  will  please  look  after  this  for 
me.  w.  e.  t. 

Pennsylvania. 

As  is  usually  the  ease  these  “certifi¬ 
cate  and  membership”  plans  by  which 
the  subscriber  is  supposed  to  be  able  to 
buy  goods  at  wholesale  prices  prove  to 
be  a  delusion.  The  redemption  of  the  cer¬ 
tificate  is  optional  with  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors — and  the  “directors  do  not  deem 
it  advisable  to  redeem  the  certificate  at 
this  time.”  We  have  no  delusions  that 
the  directors  ever  will.  We  fear  W.  E. 
T.  will  be  obliged  to  charge  this  $100  up 
to  experience. 

I  very  seldom  buy  anything  by  mail, 
from  advertisements,  that  has  proved  un¬ 
satisfactory.  The  advertisement  of  Mon- 
tamower  Sales  Company,  Grand  Kapids, 
Mich.,  seemed  so  promising  that  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  send  for  this  “Montamower, 
especially  as  the  advertisement  said  if  not 
as  represented  the  money  will  be  refund¬ 
ed.  It  was  not  as  represented,  for  it 
would  not  cut  long  grass  at  all,  and  very 
poorlv  the  short  grass.  They  say  a  great 
deal  about  getting  the  “knack”  of  run¬ 
ning  their  machine  after  I  had  purchased 
it.  I  had  several  men  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  test  it.  .Some  of  them  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  mowing  cemeteries,  and  they  ail 
decided  it  was  worthless.  Note  that  .n 
their  last  letter  they  say  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  machine  I  returned,  ‘  and  it  is 
in  splendid  condition,”  and  at  the  end  of 
the  letter  they  say  I  could  not  expect  to 
receive  the  money  for  a  machine  that  has 
been  used !  It  could  not  be  tested  with¬ 
out  running  it  a  little.  Do  you  think  you 
can  do  anything  in  this  case? 

New  York.  (misS)m.  J. 

Publisher’s  Desk  took  the  case  up  on 
behalf  of  the  subscriber,  and  while  the 
Montamower  Company  has  not  deigned 
to  reply  to  our  letters,  the  subscriber  now 
reports  the  refund  of  the  purchase  price. 
The  cutting  knives  on  this  lawn  mower 
work  on  a  new  principle,  which  may 
prove  satisfactory  to  operate  on  a  very 
small  lawn  where  the  conditions  are  en¬ 
tirely  favorable.  We  should  not  expect 
such  a  machine  in  any  practical  sense  to 
take  the  place  of  an  ordinary  type  of 
lawn  mower. 

On  July  10  I  sent  an  order  for  egg 
cases,  check  for  $14  which  was  to  pay 
for  100  cases,  f.o.b.,  to  the  Royal  Egg 
Case  Co.,  341  East  119th  street,  New 
York  Citv.  I  have  not  heard  from  them  ; 
have  written  three  times,  but  they  give 
me  no  reply.  They  received  the  check 
and  acknowledged  it  as  it  was  returned 
to  the  bank.  Would  you  look  this  up  for 
me?  J.  C.  L. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  reports 
coming  to  us  regarding  second-hand  egg 
cases.  Our  efforts  in  the  subscriber’s 
behalf  since  early  September  have  not  re¬ 
sulted  in  shipment  of  the  egg  cases  or 
refund  of  money.  Often,  too,  the  cases 
shipped  are  unfit  for  further  service.  The 
dealers  in  used  egg  eases  are  for  the 
most  part  irresponsible,  and  we  know 
none  we  should  feel  justified  in  recom¬ 
mending. 


The  tragedy  of  three  aged  sisters,  the 
latest  L.  R.  Steel  victims  to  come  to 
light  was  unfolded  in  a  letter  received 
by  a  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  newspaper. 

‘  The  sisters,  formerly  of  Paterson,  N. 
.T .  and  now  of  Manchester,  Conn.,  in¬ 
vested  all  they  had  in  L.  R.  Steel  stock. 
It  was  in  the  Mary  Lincoln  candy  inter¬ 
ests.  Even  their  Liberty  bonds  were 
taken  by  the  stock  salesmen.  The  eldest 
of  the  three  died  Nov.  1  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  from  lack  of  the  necessities  of 
keeping  her  alive.  The  other  two  are 
merelv  subsisting,  seeking  work  which 
thev  are  too  old  to  do.  They  have  writ¬ 
ten'  the  L.  R.  Steel  corporation  for  at 
least  enough  money  with  which  to  pay 
the  doctor  and  funeral  expenses  of  their 
late  sister. 

All  the  L.  R.  Steel  promotions  are  in 
the  hands  of  receivers,  and  the  chances  of 
the  surviving  'sisters  recovering  anything 
from  the  wreckage  are  very  remote.  We 
are  referring  to  this  pitiable  ease,  not 


because  the  publication  of  the  facts  will 
help  these  unfortunate  women,  but  it  may 
save  other  women  from  a  similar  fate. 
There  are  hundreds  of  “Steel”  promo¬ 
tions  under  other  names,  employing 
plausible  salesmen  roaming  about  the 
country  “seeking  whom  they  may  devour” 
—financially.  If  the  public  could  be 
schooled  to  thoroughly  investigate  before 
investing  their  savings,  what  a  heap  of 
trouble  could  be  avoided !  And  the  stock¬ 
selling  pirates  would  either  go  hungry  or 
turn  to  honest  pursuits. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Metal 
Cast  Products  Company,  1696  Boston 
Road,  New  York  City?  Are  they  reliable 
people,  and  do  you  think  one  could  depend 
on  what  they  say?  They  claim  there  is 
money  in  making  toys  with  their  cast 
forms ;  also  claim  they  will  buy  all  you 
can  make.  .  G.  B.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  another  of  the  -work-at-home 
schemes  appealing  to  boys.  The  Metal 
Cast  Products  Company  want  to  sell  the 
molds  for  making  the  toys.  If  there  were 
any  great  demand  for  the  toys  the  com¬ 
pany  could  turn  them  out  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  The  proposition  is  similar  to  the 
schemes  to  sell  knitting  machines.  The 
firm  is  listed  in  “Bradstreets”  bqt  is 
given  no  financial  rating. 

Would  you ,  tell  me  which  one  of  the 
following  schools  is  the  best  to  learn 
show  card  writing?  Detroit  Show  Card 
Studios,  Detroit,  Mieh. ;  West  Angus 
Show  Card  Company,  Toronto,  Canada  ; 
American  Show  Card  Company,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Canada.  Would  you  recom¬ 
mend  show  card  writing  as  a  work  in 
one’s  spare  time?  Is  it  true  that  they 
supply  you  with  all  the  work  you  want  at 
home,  and  do  they  pay  good  wages? 

Pennsylvania.  a.  k. 

We  regard  all  the  propositions  to  teach 
“show  card  writing”  easy-money  schemes. 
We  know  of  no  demand  for  show  card 
writing  outside  of  the  large  cities.  We 
called  for  reports  some  time  ago  from 
those  who  had  taken  these  correspond¬ 
ence  courses  and  found  them  satisfac¬ 
tory.  As  yet  we  have  received  no  favor¬ 
able  responses. 

I  am  sending  you  a  catalogue  of  the  H. 
M.  Spahr  Breeding  Estate,  Spahr,  Md., 
in  which  they  claim  their  “Smoke-’Em” 
is  a  guaranteed  roup  cure.  I  don’t  think 
I  have  ever  seen  their  advertisement  in 
The  R.  N.-YL,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
if  “Smoke-’Em”  is  really  reliable. 

Connecticut.  L.  J.  C. 

The  advertising  of  the  Spahr  Breeding 
Estates  was  offered  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  year 
or  more  ago,  and  refused,  because  we 
could  find  no  authority  on  poultry  sub¬ 
jects  who  would  endorse  the  claims  of 
Mr.  Spahr,  or  recommend  the  “Smoke- 
’Em”  process  for  the  cure  of  the  roup  in 
poultry. 

I  am  indeed  very  grateful  for  securing 
this  sum  for  us,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  money,  but  because  in  these  times 
it  seems  especially  good  'to  have  someone 
dependable  to  help  us  out  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties.  Please  accept  our  thanks.  I 
know  you  don’t  have  anything  for  your 
services,  which  you  so  gladly  render,  so 
I  am  sending  you  a  name  for  a  10  weeks’ 
subscription  ;  would  send  more,  but  every¬ 
one  takes  the  paper  around  here.  Eleven 
years  ago,  when  we  moved  here.  I  was 
the  only  one  who  took  Tiie  R.  N.-Yr.  I 
have  been  a  subscriber  for  12  years  or 
more,  and  surely  wouldn’t  know  what  to 
do  without  'the  paper;  it  always  furnishes 
such  valuable  information  about  the  farm 
and  home.  B.  B.  s. 

New  York. 

This  was  a  small  service  we  were  able 
to  render  the  subscriber,  and  we  feel 
fully  repaid  by  the  generous  expression 
of  thanks,  and  doubly  appreciate  the  in¬ 
fluence  wielded  by  this  good  lady  in  her 
local  vicinity. 

The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World  have  issued  a  bulletin  expos¬ 
ing  the  false  claims  made  for  solutions 
advertised  to  restore  old  batteries  and 
prevent  battery  troubles.  The  bulletin 
treats  particularly  of  the  claims  made  by 
the  Lightning  Company,  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
but  in  our  estimation  the  information  in 
the  bulletin  applies  to  all  the  firms  sell¬ 
ing  products  to  restore  old  batteries  as  if 
by  magic.  The  only  reasonable  course  is 
to  follow  the  advice  and  directions  of  the 
manufacturers  of  standard  makes  of  bat¬ 
teries. 


“Why  do  people  cry  at  weddings?” 
“Well.  I  imagine  those  who  have  been 
married  themselves  start  it.  and  the 
others  join  in.” — Boston  Evening  Tran¬ 
script. 


The  Tread  That  Is  Sure  and  Safe 


Your  car  will  hold  its  pace  more  surely  on  a  slip¬ 
pery  road,  or  come  to  a  stop  in  minimum  distance 
in  any  emergency,  if  you  give  it  the  benefit  of  the 
Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread. 

That  gripping  tread  provides  the  utmost  of  tractive 
power  and  safety. 

Its  big,  thick,  sharp-edged  blocks  grip  hard  and 
hang  on,  setting  up  a  wedge-like  resistance  to 
skidding  or  sideslip. 

It  puts  security  under  you  all  the  time,  and  de¬ 
velops  the  maximum  traction,  efficiency  and 
economy  in  both  tire  and  engine  performance. 

Coupled  with  superior  traction  the  improved 
rubber  compound  in  the  new  Goodyear  Cord  Tire 
with  the  beveled  All-Weather  Tread  adds  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  to  the  wear  of  this  tire  and  makes 
it  the  most  durable  tire  Goodyear  ever  built. 

Made  in  all  sizes  for 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26Xo  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog- of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 230 MUNCIE,  IND. 


No  Risk 

For  You! 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized  cotton  through  which 

milk  MUST  go. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp¬ 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  ot 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  Clamp. 

THAT’S  ALL 

We  Take  It  All! 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  gamble  a  nickel 
on  our  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk  Strainer. 

We  don’t  just  say  it  will  remove 
every  last  bit  of  dirt  from  your  milk 
— we  guarantee  it. 

Make  us  prove  it.  Strain  milk  through 
as  many  cloths  and  wire  gauze 
strainers  as  you  wish.  Then  strain  it 
through  the  Dr.  Clark,  and  note  the 
dirt  it  takes  out  which  the  others 
leave  in.  10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes — 
extremely  durable,  extremely  inex¬ 
pensive.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  write 


PURITY  STAMPING  CO., 

Dept.  A  243  Champion  St^ 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Harness  on  Your  Horses 

We  trust  you  wherever  you  live.  Only 
$7.60  down.  Pay  the  rest  monthly.  Write  for  free 
harness  book.  Learn  all  about  this  improved  metal- 
to-metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain.  No  old-fashioned  buckles. 


First  Olde-Tan  leather  produced  70years  ago.  Now 
known  throughout  America  for  its  pronounced 
superiority.  Olde-Tan  harness  is  made  by  a  tan¬ 
ner-manufacturer  who  follows  every  step  from 
the  raw-hide  to  the  completed  harness. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Ask  for  free  harness  book.  Learu  ail  about  our  $7. CO 
down  and  easy  payment  off  ex  and  the  Oida-Tan  metol-to- 
metal  harness. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Depf.30-79 

19th  Street  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


Write  for  a  copy  today. 

[  BOND  STEEL  POST  CO., 


SOLUTION  OF  THE  MYSTERY 
THAT  HAS  COST  FARMERS 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

A  cedar  post  outlaets  a  pine, so  I 
two  rolls  of  wire  fence  may  I 
look  alike,  and  cost^  the  same,  ; 
yet  one  will  last  twice  as  lone:  I 
as  the  other.  Our  circular  I 
solves  the  puzzle  and  shows  I 
you  how  to  save  that  100  per  I 
cent.  Y ou  can  know  what  you  j 
are  boyinsr  just  as  surely  as  f 
you  can  tell  Oak  from  Poplar.  | 

38  East  Maumee  St.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Sold  Direct /"“Fadory 

’’juBt  Out!  New  104  page  catalog.  Send 
for  it  today— see  the  big  saving  our  low,  di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices  give  you  on  Fence, 
Farm  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Koofing and  Paint. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  *  FENCE  CO. 
D,pL4Q21  CLEVELAND.  OHIO  21 
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Notes  By  the  Way 

At  East  Homer,  N.  Y.,  is  a  new,  mod¬ 
ern,  textile  mill.  The  product  is  fish¬ 
lines.  Let  more  such  industries  move 
from  the  cities  to  the  country  hamlets, 
where  living  expense  is  50  per  cent  of  that 
in  the  big  cities.  The  happiness  of  living 
is  much  increased.  The  big  cities  should 
grow  smaller. 

At  Pine  Valley,  N.  Y.,  I  attended  a 
masked  Hallowe’en  party  given  by  the 
“Home  Bureau.”  An  active  widow  lady 
84  years  of  age  took  the  ladies’  prize. 
Apparently  her  costume  was  two  genera¬ 
tions  older  in  style  than  the  lady  herself. 
Well,  you  cannot  beat  the  rural  com¬ 
munities  for  sociability  and  general  com¬ 
munity  interest. 

South  of  Sherbourne,  N.  Y.,  along  the 
State  road,  I  passed  four  or  five  cars. 
Over  the  fence  were  the  hunters  with 
guns  and  hounds.  I  saw  one  rabbit  pro¬ 
ject  from  a  hunting-coat  pocket.  About 
five  acres  of  boggy  and  swale-like  meadow 
were  burned  over  and  still  burning.  .  It 
looked  like  a  cruel  way  to  hunt  rabbits. 
The  area  was  surrounded  by  fine-looking 
meadow  hay  land,  into  which  the  fire  was 
burning.  What  a  waste  of  valuable  vege¬ 
table  fertility  to  thus  burn  it  over  ! 

Matamoras,  Pa.  L-  s- 


HAY,  STRAW  and  FEED 

No.  1  first  and  second  cutting  alfalfa,  No.  1  light 
and  heavy  clover  mixed  hay.  We  also  handle  all 
other  grades  of  hay.  straw,  gram  and  feed.  Qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  Ask  for  delivered  prices. 

SAMUEL  I>EUBL  -  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 


£a°ltT  Few  Gars  of  First  and  Second  Gutting  Alfalfa 

Also  Timothy.  Taunton  Stock  Farm,  Camillui,  N.Y.  Box  169 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


F arm  Help  W anted 

MAN  wanted  that  understands  sheep  breeding 
thoroughly  to  go  on  farm  m  Berkshires  on 
shares;  only  competent  man  need  apply.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4308,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

1 

HERDSMAN  WANTED— Position  open  at  once 
for  competent  herdsman  to  take  complete 
charge  of  20  head  registered  Holsteins  and 
Jersevs;  farm  located  in  Northern  New'  Jersey, 
eight  miles  from  Paterson;  $100  per  month, 
house  and  privileges.  J.  A.  BEATTIE,  Little 
F'alls,  N.  J. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED— Man  and  wife  for  farmi  steiuly  em- 
ployment  all  year  around.  ADVERiiHEK 
4430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED,  January  1,  working  foreman,  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate,  16  miles  from  Norfolk, 
must  be  thoroughly  competent;  wages  $100.  S. 
W.  HARRIS,  Norfolk,  Va. _ 

WANTED — Reliable  farm  teamster  and  all- 
around  farm  band;  one  used  to  handling  mules 
preferred.  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown, 

N.  J.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  farmer,  wife  to  cook  for  own¬ 

er’s  family;  state  references  and  wages  with 
hhuse  'and  living  expenses.  ADVERTISER 
4464,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — Married  man,  Protestant,  on  private 

estate  as  dairyman;  must  be  good  milker  and 
buttermaker;  state  wages  desired  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  no  children.  ADVERTISER  4471,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  farmer  with  son  to  help;  wife  to 

cook  for  small  family;  adjoining  house,  food, 
light,  fuel;  small  dairy,  conveniences,  anu  non- 
derful  opportunity  for  man  that  makes  good. 
ADVERTISER  4463,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I _ _ _ — - - - - - 7 

MARRIED  man  wanted  without  children  on 
private  farm,  23  acres,  to  take  care  of  two 
or  three  Jersey  cows,  garden,  and  help  with 
corn  and  hay  crops;  no  horses,  good  four-room 
bungalow,  running  water,  electricity,  complete 
equipment  of  modern  tools;  close  to  large  town; 
state  wages  wanted.  L.  A.  VAN  ZANDT,  Fair 
Haven,  N.  J.  _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  single  man  by  year  at  general 

farming;  state  wages  expected,  also  experi¬ 
ence.  J.  C.  FOX,  Rushville,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  general 

housework;  good  home  and  good  pay;  steady 
place;  three  in  family.  F.  HAITOG,  ltidgefaeld. 
Conn.  Tel.  112-2  Ridgefield. _ _ 

- - — - - - - 

WANTED — At  once,  refined  Christian  couple,  ac¬ 
customed  to  country  life,  to  care  for  horses, 
few  chickens,  furnace  and  gas  engine  for  pump¬ 
ing  water,  and  occupy,  rent  free,  part  of1  a 
modern  house  in  Westchester  Co.  for  the  Win¬ 
ter  months;  a  comfortable  home  rather  than 
high  wages.  ADVERTISER  4477,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Helper  on  New  Jersey  poultry  farm; 

separate  dwelling;  experience  not  necessary. 
ADVERTISER  4483,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN — Good  home  for  capable  housekeeper 
and  cook;  small  family;  country  estate. 
HOME,  1510  Park  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 

i - - - - - 

WANTED — White,  Protestant  couple,  without 
children,  on  gentleman’s  country  place,  three 
m  les  from  town;  man  gardener  and  handy  man; 
woman  good  plain  cook  and  general  houseworker; 
no  washing;  family  three  adults;  wages  $100 
month,  with  furnished  cottage  and  board;  tele¬ 
phone  Nanuet  23,  or  write  to  GEO.  G.  YEO¬ 
MANS,  R.  F.  D.,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  poultryman,  Protestant,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  commercial  egg 
production;  must  be  an  expert  brooder  man,  a 
live  wire;  a  man  that  will  be  of  unquestionable 
reliability  and  accuracy,  one  that  is  used  to 
long  hours  and  hard  work;  no  other  need  apply; 
state  salary  considered  and  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 

» - - - 

WANTED— Housekeeper  for  family  of  one; 

middle-age  person  preferred.  P.  0.  BOX  92, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  superintendent  familiar 

with  orchard  and  farm  management  on  large 
apple  orchard  located  in  New  Jersey;  give  age, 
experience,  and  reference.  ADVERTISER  4475, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  on  New  Jersey  truck  and  poul¬ 
try  farm;  experience  not  necessary;  house 
provided;  can  use  healthy  man  of  about  50. 
ADVERTISER  4482,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  on  dairy  farm,  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  state  wages  with  maintenance  first  let¬ 
ter.  BOX  57,  Route  1,  Ilyndsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Immediately  to  work  on  general 
farm,  single  man,  reliable,  clean  habits;  de¬ 
siring  good  home;  moderate  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  Box  665,  Fleischmanns,  N.  Y. 


FLORIST — Outside  work;  must  understand  veg 
etables;  Willing  to  work;  prefer  married  man; 
wife  capable  housekeeper  and  cook ;  good  home. 
FLORIST,  1510  Park  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WANTED — Dairyman,  experienced  in  the  han¬ 
dling  and  bottling  of  certified  milk;  modern 
equipment;  board  and  room,  with  all  conven¬ 
iences;  references.  GEORGE  M.  ECKERT,  Al¬ 
lendale,  N.  J.  Phone,  Saddle  River  22. 


SINGLE  man  for  farm  work,  must  be  able  to 
milk;  wages  $35  per  month,  board,  room, 
washing.  A.  FINK,  Millington,  N.  J. 


COUPLE — Woman  to  cook;  man  generally  use¬ 
ful;  Nortli  Carolina,  until  June  or  permanent; 
full  particulars  in  first  letter;  state  age.  experi¬ 
ence,  wages  expected.  Address  MISS  MERROW, 
340  West  85th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — General  farm  hand,  married;  handle 
farm  machinery  and  truck;  machine  milking; 
$70  month,  semi-annual  bonus;  house,  milk, 
garden;  trolley,  school  within  mile.  E.  HAMM, 
South  End  Road,  East  Haven,  Conn. 

MIDDLE-AGED  housekeeper  for  family  of1  two; 

location  near  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
4490,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  no  children,  to  take 
entire  charge  of  dairy  farm  now  making  cer¬ 
tified  milk;  must  understand  all  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  such  as  tractor,  etc.;  state  salary,  experi¬ 
ence  and  references  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4488,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Active  single  man  to  work  on  small 
general  farm  near  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  must  be 
good  teamster,  milker  and  able  to  run  Cleve¬ 
land  tractor;  give  references  and  state  wages 
required  with  board.  ADVERTISER  4497,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN — One  of1  the  best,  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  right  now;  only  first-class  position  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  4481,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  herdsman  desires  charge  of 
large  dairy  using  milking  machines;  can  han¬ 
dle  big  proposition;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4450,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  superintendent 
March  1,  by  man  with  years  of  experience 
as  superintendent  on  large  certified  farm;  37 
years  of  age,  married;  college  graduate;  best  of 
references  as  regards  character,  ability  and 
honesty;  only  a  large  position  considered,  where 
results  are  expected  and  paid  for;  purebred 
herd  preferred.  ADVERTISER  4431,  care  Rural 
New1- Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  dairyman  wants  position  -with 
certified  dairy  using  milking  machines;  A1 
cowman;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
4451,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  30,  Cornell  training,  8 
years’  experience,  desires  position;  best  ref¬ 
erences;  can  handle  any  size  plant;  consider 
shares.  ADVERTISER  4472,  care  Rural  New- 
Yo-  ’ter. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  couple  with  one  child, 
desire  position  boarding  farm  help  or  good 
farm  job,  witli  furnished  quarters.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4474,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  desires  steady  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  or  commercial  poultry  plant; 
8  years’  practical  experience  in  poultry  and  also 
handy  with  tools  of  all  kinds;  Protestant,  age 
31,  clean  habits,  best  of  references;  will  take 
best  offer;  open  for  position  January  1.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4476,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TREE  TRIMMER  wishes  position;  thoroughly 
understands  fruits  of  all  kinds,  gas  engine  me¬ 
chanic,  and  can  do  all  general  repairs;  have 
tools.  ADVERTISER  4478,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MY  LEASE  of  a  250-acre  farm  expires  January 
1;  want  position  as  superintendent,  manager 
or  foreman;  German- American,  50  years,  mar¬ 
ried;  15-year-old  son  as  helper  if  wanted;  un¬ 
derstand  general  farming,  poultry,  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  bookkeeping,  all  repairs;  first-class  busi¬ 
ness  man;  can  get  help;  within  50  miles  of 
New  York,  in  the  State.  ADVERTISER  4479, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Or  to  Rent — Farm,  175  acres;  90- 
acre  field  tillable  with  machinery;  situated 
adjacent  to  famous  “Fair  Acres’’  certified  seed 
.potato  farms.  H.  IRVING  PRATT,  Oswego, 
N.  Y. 

I - 

FOR  SALE — Or  to  Rent — 200-acre  muck  tract; 

15  acres  under  cultivation;  situated  at  ship¬ 
ping  station.  HERMAN  W.  KANDT,  Oswego, 
N.  Y. 

I - - 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.;  104 
acres;  10-room  house;  modern  improvements; 
stable,  dairy  barn,  garages  for  three  cars,  etc,; 
$15,000.  Write  ADVERTISER  4423,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

I - - - 

FOR  SALE — 16-room  newly  completed  furnished 
boarding  house;  2-room  bungalow,  22-16  ga¬ 
rage,  3y>  acres  cleared  land;  price  $9,000. 
BOX  82,  Eldred,  Sullivar  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FERTILE  farm,  60  acres,  new  buildings,  silo. 
L.  G.  KELLOGG,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


231-ACRE  dairy  farm,  with  or  without  stock, 
3  horses;  all  farming  machinery,  tractor,  hay- 
loader,  etc.,  two  silos;  lights,  furnace,  bath, 
laundry  tubs,  running  water;  immediate  pos¬ 
session;  write  owner.  LEE  L.  STEFFEN- 
HAGEN,  It.  F.  D.  1,  Macliias,  N.  Y. 


140  ACRES,  100  acres  machine-worked  fields, 
40  acres  of  it  river  Hat,  balance  pasture, 
timber;  horse,  hay,  cow  barns,  tool,  ice,  hen 
house,  garage,  9-room  house,  all  painted  and 
good,  %  mil  from  village,  Erie  Railroad  sta¬ 
tion;  fruit,  shade,  good  road,  stock,  tools;  if 
wished  easy  terms.  ARTHUR  J.  RICHT- 
MYEIt,  Owner,  Cameron  Mills,  Steuben  Co., 
N.  Y. 


SMALL  chicken  and  fruit  farm.  New  Jersey, 
25  miles  from  New  York  City;  possession  at 
once.  ADVERTISER  4473,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

I _ _ _ _ _  ,  .  - - — 

CANADIAN  farm,  sale  or  trade;  equipped;  in¬ 
vestment  $12,000;  joins  divisional  point  town; 
Splendid  proposition;  owner  moving  South;  sell 
or  trade  for  State  road  farm  or  racket  store; 
particulars  write,  JOHN  PORTER,  Bredenbury, 
Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

i _ _ _ _ _ 

65-ACRE  farm  in  town  of  Cranford  suitable 
for  chicken  farm  and  fruit  farm;  10-rooin 
house,  running  spring  water,  lots  wood;  keep 
15  head  cattle;  inquire  of  LAURENCE  VAN 
AMBURGH,  It.  3,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


ONE  of  Vineland’s  best  equipped  poultry  plants, 
1,000  laying  pullets;  Mammoth  incubator,  ca¬ 
pacity  7,200;  brooder  equipment,  etc.;  best  loca¬ 
tion.  OWNER,  Box  27,  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 


HOTEL  and  large  fruit  farm  in  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tains;  big  bargain!  F’or  particulars,  ISAACS, 
1916  Daly  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  98  acres;  about  30  cultivat¬ 
ed;  balance  woodland  and  pasture;  10-rooin 
house,  2  barns,  chicken  houses,  etc.;  never- 
failing  springs  piped  in  house  and  to  barns; 
creek  flows  through  farm;  2  miles  to  railroad 
station  and  village  of  Saugerties;  stock,  tools 
and  crops;  ideal  for  poultry- and  fruit.  OWNER, - 
Box  247,  Route  1,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  small  dairy  farm  stocked. 

F.  L,  BARNES,  247  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


DUCK  farm,  equipped  for  15,000  to  20,000 
ducks,  waterfront  for  50,000,  best  section  in 
Long  Island,  8  acres  of  land,  2-family  house, 
poultry  plant  with  14  buildings,  everything  up- 
to-date;  price  $25,000,  cash  $9,000;  partner  con¬ 
sidered.  AEGERTER  DUCK  FARM,  Water¬ 
mill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WILL  SELL  my  grain  and  dairy  farm,  125  acres, 
near  Elmira;  good  buildings,  good  water, 
some  timber.  WILL  CHAPMAN,  Cayuta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent,  or  buy,  small  country  store 
with  living  rooms;  paying  proposition;  pre¬ 
ferable  with  gasoline  station  or  place  for  same. 
ADVERTISER  4485,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


107-ACRES  for  sale,  part  Gov.  Barbour  farm, 
11-room  dwelling,  tenant,  3  barns,  2  silos,  all 
necessary  buildings,  near  University  of  Virginia; 
$15,000.  H.  A.  TAYLOR,  Barboursville,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Southern  New  York  hillside 
farms,  157  acres,  $1,200;  175  acres,  $3,000; 
if  interested  write  ADVERTISER  4491,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PARTNER  wanted  for  poultry,  fruit  and  truck 
farm  in  South  Jersey;  partner  to  invest  from 
$500  to  $1,000  with  services  and  visit  to  farm 
if  necessary.  ADVERTISER  4492,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  fruit  farm,  30  acres; 

near  station,  school,  etc. ;  Hunterdon  County, 
N.  J.  ADVERTISER  4493,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SELL  or  rent,  200  acres,  near  Morristown,  N.  J.; 

ideal  for  dairying;  all  new  buildings.  DR. 
DOBIE,  545  West  111th  St.,  New  York  City. 


POSITION  with  horses;  disposition  no  object.  C. 
BRYANT,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  Scotchman  wishes  position  Jan.  1  on 
first-class  dairy,  Jersey  preferred;  have  best 
of  references.  JOHN  FLYNN,  Box  221,  South- 
old,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

i _ _ _ 

EXPERT  poultryman  would  like  position  as 
working  manager,  15  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  American,  married  (no  children),  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  4480,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FIRST  CLASS  general  farmer  with  farm  bred 
wife  who  together  would  assist  owner  in  de¬ 
veloping  small  chicken  farm  near  New  York; 
start  $90,  increase  with  interest  and  ability. 
ADVERTISER  4486,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  Swedish,  desire  position  as  caretaker 
of  private  place  in  country;  man  drives  car. 
AD\  ERTISER  4494,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN — First-class  cheese  and  butter 

maker;  experienced  A.  It.  work,  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  on  first-class  estate,  WM.  I! ISLAND  37 
West  Second  St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N  Y 


WANTED— Situation  as  manager  of  farm  where 
purebred  stock  is  kept;  middle-aged,  married 
no  children.  RUSSELL  PARKER,  South  Euclid 
Ohio. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  with  familv,  wishes 
position  at  once,  private  or  commercial  plant. 
BOX  A,  Fishers  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  on  gentleman’s  place  as 
poultryman  or  dairyman;  life  experience,  sin- 
g’e.  age  40:  state  wages  with  or  without  board. 
ADVERTISER  4496,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


TRUCK  farm  for  sale;  4  acres  berries. 
HUTTON,  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


CHAS. 


WANTED — Small  store  with  post  office  pre¬ 
ferred,  near  high  school  town,  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania;  cash  proposition.  ADVERTISER 
4495,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


216- ACRE  farm,  Northern  Cayuga  Co.;  85  acres 
Alfalfa,  30  acres  wheat.  30  acres  silage,  25 
acres  hay.  balance  rotating  pasture;  natural 
Alfalfa,  wheat  and  corn  land ;  all  except  6  acres 
has  been  worked  with  tractor  for  past  8  years; 
has  carried  45  to  50  head  Jersey  cattle  (now  ac¬ 
credited)  for  14  years;  private  customer  takes 
total  output  Grade  A  cream;  sells  large  quan¬ 
tities  Alfalfa  and  grain;  never-failing  well, 
complete  waterworks  and  sewage  system  in  two 
houses,  main  barn  and  creamery;  also  electric 
lights;  hot  water  heat  and  bathroom;  two  silos, 
18x32  and  14x34;  1%  miles  to  thriving  town, 
new  stone  road;  Vi  mile  to  railroad  siding; 
buildings  ample  and  in  good  repair;  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  this  farm  for  tile 
drains,  building  improvements,  lime,  "fertilizer, 
etc.;  soil  rich  clay  loam;  present  owner  on  farm 
24  years;  the  herd,  horses  and  machinery  goes 
with  farm;  only  responsible  parties  need  amdv. 
ADVERTISER  4489,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOIt  RENT— Farm  near  Morristown,  N.  J., 
equipped  for  dairy  (fine  modern  barn  with 
two  silos),  poultry  and  truck  farming,  on  the 
State  road  two  miles  from  town  and  railway 
station;  trolley  crosses  and  stops  on  the  prop¬ 
erty:  specially  favorable  terms  for  right  party 
ADVERTISER  4487,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  rent  cheap,  privilege  of  buying,  60-acre 
farm,  5-room  house,  good  barn,  half  acre  as¬ 
paragus,  fruit.  OWNER,  care  Bert  Meldrum, 
Boonton,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY— Quart, 
RICHARD  D. 


85c;  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered. 
BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


Vh-  — several  cars  nrst  cutting  ready; 

Timothy,  clover  and  second  cutting  later.  W 
A.  WITHROW,  Rt.  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs,,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Mammoth  Wishbone  incubator  in 
good  order.  ADVERTISER  4286,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

, - 

PURE  HONEY — Four  10-lb.  pails,  here,  clover, 
$5.60;  buckwheat,  $5  (prepaid  within  third 
zone,  $6.75  and  $6.15;  second  zone,  55c  less); 
also  60-lb.  cans  and  5-lb,  pails,  large  lots  or 
small;  illustrated  circular  free.  RAY  C.  WIL-- 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pail,  85c,  postpaid  in  second  zone. 
EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

) - 

HONEY — Finest  clover-raspberry,  10  lbs.,  $1.90; 

5  lbs.,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  $1.75  and  $1,  de¬ 
livered  in  third  zone.  S  S.  STRATTON,  New¬ 
ark  Valley,  N.  Y. 

I - 

SURE  POP  (old)  white  rice  corn  (shelled),  25 
lbs.  prepaid  third  zone,  $2.50;  large  lots  less. 
W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  large  Oregon  prunes  direct;  25  lbs.,  ex¬ 
press  paid,  $3.85;  100  lbs.,  freight  paid, 

$12.35.  KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Ore. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey,  6-lb., 
can,  $1.50,  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN, 
Box  87,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Delco  light  plant;  750  watts  ca¬ 
pacity,  $250;  Delco  electric  pump  and  tank, 
300  gals,  per  hour,  $125;  all  in  good  order.  A. 
H.  PENNY,  Mattitnck.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Stacked  hay,  containing  consider¬ 
able  Alfalfa;  $20  ton  to  quick  buyer.  A. 
BUTTERFIELD,  Katonah,  N.  Y.;  telephone  Mt. 
Ivisco  814-M. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  5  lbs.,  $1  15, 
delivered.  FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Quantity  No.  2  cans  and  lids  and 
new  boxes  and  covers  and  two  Ruckeye  500- 
chick,  blue  flame  oil  brooder;  10  Poorman’s 
brooders.  Apply  HAMILTON  FARM,  Hunting- 
ton,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  holly  for  Christmas,  2  lbs.,  $1; 

5  lbs.,  $2,  postpaid.  C.  TURNER,  Cape  May 
Court  House,  N.  J. 

r _ _ _ ___________________________ 

PEANUTS,  large  and  sweet,  direct  from  farm; 

buy  package  for  Christmas;  bushel  (22  lbs), 
$2.25;  50  lbs..  $4.75:  100  lbs.,  $9  f.o.b.  here. 
J.  A.  SPEIGHT,  Lewiston,  N.  O. 

SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  pure  pork  sausage, 
made  from  our  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm; 
3  lbs.  for  $1.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Winter- 
ton,  N.  Y. 


RADIO  receiving  outfit  which  would  cost  over 
$150  new,  stations  hundreds  of  miles  distant 
audible,  several  feet  from  phones;  satisfaction 
guaranteed;  new  condition,  $75.  GEORGE 
HOAG,  Union  Grove,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.40,  prepaid  3d  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


CANDY  that’s  made  with  honey  is  more  de¬ 
licious  and  healthful;  try  our  Honeynut,  se¬ 
lected  nuts  are  finely  crushed  and  made  with 
pure  honey  into  this  nutritious  and  wholesome 
confection ;  large  box,  over  pound  and  half,  $1; 
three  boxes,  $2.75,  postpaid;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  SAWYER  BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Va. 


KNITTING  YARN,  guaranteed  all  virgin  wool; 

samples  for  stamp:  heavy  fringe  mittens, 
$2.50  per  pair.  F.  F.  CROSBY,  Condersport,  Pa. 

FOR  CHRISTMAS — Fancy  Vermont  maple  syrup, 
$2.75 — 3  gallons,  $2.50;  delicious  fresh  made 
sugar,  pound  cakes.  35c;  guaranteed  to  please. 
G.  L.  HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


FANCY  honey,  clover  and  buckwheat.  C.  N. 
BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Wlxson’s  pure  honey,  price  list  free. 
ROSCOE  P.  WIXON,  Dept.  G.,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


cuier,  r.  o.  b. ;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
LEWIS  HOFFNER,  Briar  Farm,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

BEES  BOOKLET — Starting  beekeeping,  explains 
how  to  begin  beekeeping,  hunt  bee  trees, 
catch  swarms,  increase  bees,  etc.;  mailed  free 
PERN  SPENCER  APIARIES,  West  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal. 


FAMOUS  Indian  river  oranges  and  grapefruit, 
finest  grown  in  this  country;  tree  ripened, 
freshly  picked;  makes  most  desirable  gift  to 
anyone;  $4.50  per  standard  box,  f.o.b.  shipping 
point;  packed  half  oranges,  half  grapefruit  if 
desired ;  half  box  assorted,  $2.50;  cash  must  ac¬ 
company  order;  satisfaction  guaranteed;  refer¬ 
ences:  Mercantile  Agencies,  Bank  of  Delray. 
GEO.  S.  MORIKAMI,  Delray,  Fla. 

WANTED— Fans  for  Buckeye  No.  7  incubator, 
110-volt,  direct  current.  GEO.  C.  FEUER- 
R I  EG  EL,  Deer  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Hercules  triple  C.C.  stump  puller 
outfit  complete,  used  three  days,  have  no 
use  for  it,  good  as  new;  price,  $100  f.o  b 
HENRY  V.  DATZ,  Mulliea  Hill,  N.  J. 

HONEY — Give  them  a  pail  of  honey  for  Christ¬ 
mas;  our  best  clover  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs 
$2.10,  postpaid.  M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 

ENDION  HONEY  CHOCOLATES— An  unusual 
and  delicious  Christmas  gift,  emphasizing 
purity  and  healthfulness  in  candy;  an  attrac¬ 
tive  addition  to  your  Christmas  menu;  2-lb  box 
$1.80;  1-lb,  $1,  postage  prepaid.  ENDION 

Naples,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  pure  honey,  5-lb.  clover,  $1.10;  10-lb. 
$2;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75,  postpaid  within 

third  zone.  . . 

N.  Y. 


HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus, 


WHITE  sweet  turnips  (Swedes),  100  lbs  $2 
sacked.  PATTINGTON’S,  Merrifield,  N.  y’ 


WANTED — Several  hundred  cords  of  wood  to 
cut  within  200  miles  of  New  York  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4484,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Seven  Standard  Cyphers  390  incu¬ 
bators,  excellent  condition,  fireproof  heaters 
complete,  perfect  hatchers;  guaranteed;  $37 
each,  four  for  $144,  seven  for  $250.  SHERIDAN 
FARMS,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — White  clover  extracted  honey,  5-lb. 

pail,  $1.15;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.15,  delivered  to 
third  postal  zone.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate, 
Ohio. 


F’RESH  home-made  sausage.  4 Vi  lbs.,  $1;  head 
cheese  4  lbs.,  $1.  MILLBROOK  FARM, 
North  Chichester,  N.  H. 


nriOiuous  iniewood  carmels,  dipped  marsh- 
mallows,  fruit  bon  bons,  and  walnut  brittle, 
in  attractive  boxes,  $1  per  pound  postpaid. 
IDLEWOOD  CARAMELS,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


Down  After  30  Days 

FREE  TRIAL 

Balance  Monthly. 

Discount  for  Oash#' 


. 


I  send  you  a  set  of  my  No-Buckle  Harness 
VS'VS&lft  tQ  try  on  yoUr  own  team,  on  your  own 

farm,  for  30  days  without  cost  or  obligation  to  you.  Glad  to  send  it — that’s  my 
liberal  offer.  Examine  it,  use  it,  test  it  in  every  possible  way  you  can  think  of. 

Then  if  you  don’t  think  that  the  Walsh  is  the  best 
looking,  strongest  and  handiest  harness  you  ever  laid 
eyes  on,  slip  it  into  the  box  and  return  it  to  me.  You 
don’t  even  have  to  pay  the  return  charges.  I  urge 


See  ffow  duckies' 
Weaken  and  Tear  Straps ■ 


The  WALSH  Has 
ggwBjJVo  Buckles — 
Rings 


to  wear  straps,  tio  buckle  holes  to  weaken  straps. 
In  a  few  years  this  wonderful  harness  has  swept  the 
country,  making  it  necessary  to  enlarge  my  factory 
four  times  to  take  care  of  orders.  A  proven  success 
on  thousands  of  farms  in  every  state. 

Post  yourself  on  this  latest,  most  up-to-date  way 
of  making  harness.  Write  for  my  new,  big,  free 
book  now. 

Three  Times  Stronger  than 
Buckle  Harness 

Buckles  Weaken  and  Tear  Straps.  As  an  example,  a  Walsh  1  inch 
breeching  strap  holds  over  1100  lbs.  The  same  strap  with  the  buckle 
will  break  at  the  buckle  at  about  360  lbs.  pull.  Ordinary  harness  has 
68  buckles.  Walsh  Harness  has  no  buckles — easy  to  see  why  Walsh 
is  three  times  stronger  than  ordinary  harness. 

Walsh  “Special  Test”  Leather 

Users  say  that  the  leather  used  in  about  actual  test  in  steel  testing 
Walsh  Harness  is  the  best  they  machine — it  proves  that  Walsh 
ever  saw  in  Harness.  I  use  only  Leather  holds  twice  as  much  as 
the  choicest  Packers’  Northern  ordinary  harness  leather.  Ask  me 
Steer  Hide  Leather — tanned  by  to  send  you  at  once  my  free  book, 
the  old-fashioned  six  months  bark  full  of  interesting  and  valuable 
tan  process.  I  want  you  to  send  information — explains  fully  how 
today  for  my  free  book  and  read  my  leather  is  tanned  and  tested. 

Easily  Adjusted  to  Fit  Any  Horse 

In  ten  minutes  a  Walsh  Harness  on  Walsh  harness,  does  away  with 
can  be  adjusted  to  fit  any  horse  all  buckles  and  rings,  and  the 
perfectly,  and  it’s  a  comfortable  harder  the  pull  the  tighter  they 
harness  because  it  fits.  It  is  much  hold:  the  world’s  greatest  advance 
easier  to  put  on  and  take  off.  No  in  harness  making.  No  other  har- 
stubborn  buckles  to  bother  with  ness  ever  made  can  equal  it.  Made 
when  winter  cold  bites  your  fingers  in  all  styles,  Breechingless,  Side 
and  straps  are  stiff.  The  adjust-  Backer,  Back  Pad,  Express,  etc., 
able  strap  holder,  used  exclusively  all  shown  in  my  big  free  book. 


Here  is  the  cause  m 
of  all  your  harness^ 
trouble,  repair  ex¬ 
pense,  breakdowns. 
Why  put  up  with 
this  when  you  can 
get  a  Walsh,  which 
has  no  buckles — no 
rings. 


’See  How  Rings 
Wear  End  of 
Straps  in  Two 


I  From 
f  photo  of  a 
test  that 
shows  how 
buckles 
weaken 
straps 

WALSH 

harness 

has  no 
buckles, 
no  buckle 
holes 

Every  £ 
strap  has  fj 
its  full  1] 
strength  1 


Over  20000  Satisfied  Users  Praise  It 

Thousands  of  farmers  in  every  Mr.  E.  E.  Ward,  Seneca  Falls, 

state  use  and  praise  the  Walsh.  Wis.,  says,  “I  have  used  har- 

Endorsed  by  Agricultural  Colleges  ness  for  over  40  years.  The 

Government  Experiment  Stations  Walsh  is  the  best  yet”. 

wSKS.h^rkfiJ,eKiS  Mt-  Frojlich,  Melville, 

Wisconsin  State  Fair  1921,  1922.  Mont.,  says,  I  never  saw  a 
Mr  G  G  Anderson  Aitken  harness  with  better  leather 
Minn.,  who  bought  his  1st  Walsh  that  would  compare  with  my 

5  years  ago  and  bought  3  new  Walsh”. 

sets  since  for  his  other  teams.  Hundreds  of  letters  like  these  in 

says,  “Walsh  has  buckle  har-  my  new,  big,  free  book.  Write 

ness  beat  a  mile”.  for  it  today 


Prompt  Shipment  from 
Warehouse  Near  You. 

New  Edition  Just  Out  fj 
—  Send  For  it! 

JAMES  M.  WALSH 


/  STRAP  \ 
/  WITHOUT  \ 
r  BUCKLE  ’ 
HELD  UPTO 
1170  POUNDS 
PULL 


/SAME  STRAP  \ 
/  BROKE  \ 

r  at  buckle 

360  LBS.  PULL 


Two  of  the  10  styles  as 
shown  in  free  book 


James  M.  Walsh,  Pres.,  WALSH  HARNESS  CO 

533  Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


AS  USED  IN 

A5 USED  IN 

UTaM 

BUCKLE 

HARNESS 

HARNESS 

“In  reviewing  my  team  work  for  the  past 
year,  I  cannot  allow  the  occasion  to  go  by 
without  paying  you  tribute  of  appreciation.  My 
first  purchase  from  you  has  proven  exceptionally 
satisfactory.  It  is  very  easy  to  adjust  the 
Walsh  to  fit  a  horse  perfectly,  and  causes  the 
team  to  have  a  classy  appearance.  Several  of 
the  farmers  thought  we  had  purchased  a  new 
team  when  we  made  our  initial  appearance  in 
town  with  the  new  harness.  We  are  boosters 
for  the  Walsh  Harness.  Thanking  you  for  all 
past  courtesy,  I  remain” — William  Newcomb, 
Itathbone,  N.  Y. 


“I  received  my  harness  and  am  more  than 
pleased  with  it.  My  boy,  14  years  old,  had  it 
ail  put  together  when  I  came  home  at  night.  I 
was  surprised  when  I  found  how  easy  it  was  to 
adjust  It,  as  most  new  harness  are  so  stiff  and 
hard  to  adjust.  Thanking  you  for  your  prompt 
shipment” — L.  L.  Bailey,  Humphrey,  N.  Y. 


‘‘The  harness  at  hand.  It  is  O.  K.  Not  a 
hit  of  fault  to  find  with  it.  It  is  much  better 
than  I  expected.  In  fact,  I  never  saw  a  better 
harness.  I  received  it  last  Friday.  Saturday  I 
drove  to  Canastota.  After  hitching  my  team  in 
the  Livery  Barn,  there  was  such  a  crowd  look¬ 
ing  at  the  harness  that  I  could  hardly  see  the 
team.  I  cannot  express  my  appreciation  of  this 
harness.  I  am  sure  that  I  can  sell  harness  for 
you.  One  of  my  neighbors  told  me  to  send  his 
name  right  in.  A  handsomer,  more  durable,  or 
stronger  harness  never  struck  a  team’s  back.  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied.” — Clinton  Snyder,  B.  No. 
1,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


^A/Tr y  H  ojA 


i^ered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  .Tune  26,  1879,  at  the  Post 
■  at  New  York,  N.  Y'.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  22 


The  Back  Track  to  the  East 


[A  few  weeks  ago  some  reader  asked  for  information 
about  going' to  California  in  a  car.  We  have  had  a 
great  response.  Evidently  many  of  our  readers  have 
made  the  trip  successfully .  We  are  unable  to  use  all 
the  material  sent  us.  but  here  are  two  stories  of  ex¬ 
perience.  While  of  course  this  is  not  the  best  season 
for  making  the  trip,  it  is  a  good  time  for  planning  it.] 

ONE-MAN  TRIP— A  year  ago  last 
Spring  I  was  in  Fontana,  Cal..  50 
miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  and  I  had 
a  desire  to  be  in  New  England.  I 
do  not  enjoy  traveling  on  railroads, 
so  I  bought  an  old  Ford  car.  and  on 
the  first  of  June  I  started.  None  of  my  frieiids  that 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  for  companion  wanted  to 
come  with  me.  so  I  traveled  alone  I  followed  the 
Midland  Trail  to  Ely.  Nev.,  and  from  there  to  the 
Mississippi  I  tried  to  keep  on  the  Lincoln  Highway. 
East  of  t-he  Mississippi  the  Lincoln  Highway  went 


Part  I 

too  far  south  to  suit  me,  so  I  left  it,  but  in  the  East 
the  main  roads  are  all  good  between  the  large  cities, 
so  it  makes  but  little  difference  what  road  one  takes. 
My  object  was  to  get  to  New  England,  so  I  traveled 
every  day,  making  no  side  excursions,  and  reached 
my  parents’  home  in  Canaan,  Conn,  on  the  twenty- 
second  day.  the  speedometer  registering  3.475  miles. 

COST  OF  THE  TRIP.— I  had  practically  no  car 
trouble  other  than  tires,  which  bothered  me  some, 
for  I  started  with  old  ones  and  had  to  buy  two  new 
ones  before  I  got  to  my  destination.  Gasoline,  oil. 
tires  and  all  other  expenses  along  the  road,  other 
than  my  living,  amounted  to  about  $90  and  1  hardly 
think  anyone  will  do  it  for  much  less  and  buy  two 
tires  on  the  way. 

CAMPING  OUT. — I  did  not  patronize  any  hotels 
or  restaurants  along  the  way,  but  got  my  meals  on 


a  sheet-iron  camp  stove,  using  wood  for  fuel.  I 
slept  in  the  top  of  the  car.  using  the  seat  cushions 
placed  end  to  end  on  a  frame  over  the  backs  of 
the  seats,  for  a  bed.  I  carried  no  tent,  but  where 
two  travel  together  I  would  recommend  a  tent  that 
fastens  to  the  far  side  of  the  top  of  the  car,  making 
a  sort  of  lean-to  on  one  side  of  the  car.  For  a  bed 
I  would  recommend  a  folding  affair  going  in  the  top 
of  the  car.  Both  the  tent  and  bed  I  describe  are 
sold  by  the  catalog  houses.  There  is  one  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  sleeping  in  the  car,  which  is  that  the 
mosquitoes  will  not  bother  one  there. 

SUPPLIES. — I  carried  five  gallons  of  water  and 
a  six-quart  canteen,  (the  canteen  I  kept  for  drink¬ 
ing,  for  that  was  cloth-covered  and  kept  cool),  five 
gallons  of  gas  and  a  quart  of  oil.  I  did  not  need 
the  extra  gas,  but  think  it  a  good  precaution.  I 


An  Effective  Hemlock  Windbreak.  Fig.  677 
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needed  the  oil  on  many  occasions,  and  the  water 
also  foh  the  car,  and  for  camping  purposes.  I  would 
usually  camp  where  there  was  water,  but  if  I 
got  tired  with  no  water  in  sight  for  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance  I  camped  where  I  was  among  the  sagebush, 
my  favorite  place  being  beside  some  brook  all  by 
my  lonesome.  Most  of  the  cities  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  have  public  campgrounds,  some  even  fur¬ 
nishing  camp  stoves,  wood  and  shower  baths. 
Through  the  East  the  campgrounds  are  coming  in. 
but  many  of  them  are  private,  or  as  advertisements 
for  wayside  markets,  and  where  there  are  none, 
one  can  camp  at  school-houses. 

DESIRABLE  ROUTES.— I  think  the  Lincoln 
Highway  is  the  best  route  in  the  Summer.  The 
Santa  Fe  Trail  is  used  a  great  deal,  but  the  saying 
in  Southern  California  is  that  no  one  ever  goes  over 
it  but  once.  The  desert  along  this  trail  is  very  hot, 
and  the  road  is  sandy,  so  that  it  is  not  recommended 
except  in  Winter  when  the  more  northern  routes 
are  blocked  with  snow.  If  one  wants  a  longer  route 
I  would  recommend  going  through  Canada  and  the 
Canadian  Rockies,  which  from  what  I  have  been 
told  must  be  wonderfully  beautiful.  I  know  of  no 
way  of  spending  a  vacation  better  than  that  of  tour¬ 
ing,  and  if  one  does  not  mind  roughing  it  a  little, 
then  camp  along  the  way.  I  spent  two  years  trav¬ 
eling  over  this  country  and  working  in  the  different 
States  where  I  stopped,  looking  for  a  better  place 
to  locate  than  New  England.  All  the  places  had 
their  objections,  but  I  liked  Southern  California 
best,  and  I  spent  two  Winters  working  there  on  a 
poultry  plant.  My  one  big  objection  to  California 
is  that  it  requires  about  three  times  as  much  capital 
to  start  there  for  oneself,  as  it  takes  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  so  I  returned,  and  a  year  ago  last  month  I 
bought  a  small  farm  near  Westfield,  Mass.,  where 
I  am  trying  to  make  my  fortune  with  hens  and 
fruit,  living  alone  in  an  eight-room  house,  excepting 
for  Harry,  who  shares  my  board  (Harry  is  a  white 
cat  with  a  black  tail.)  eugene  b.  Leonard. 

Massachusetts. 

Traveling  East  to-  West 

ARE  CARE  OF  THE  CAR.— To  begin  with,  no 
one  should  attempt  a  trip  of  that  sort  unless 
his  car  be  in  perfect  condition.  The  car  should  be 
new,  or  almost  so;  a  car  several  years  old  might  do 
if  driven  by  one  who  knows  his  car  pretty  well.  In 
the  case  of  the  trip  mentioned  a  1919  Ford  was 
used,  but  was  in  perfect  condition  before  we  started. 
Even  so,  it  required  constant  inspection  and  the  re¬ 
moving  of  worn  parts  to  keep  it  in  shape,  which  at 
times  became  annoying  and  added  considerably  to 
the  expense.  Before  starting,  the  car  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  inspected  and  all  worn  parts  replaced.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  car  driven,  although  not 
essential,  will  be  very  valuable.  Cars  do  have  a 
habit  on  long  runs  of  losing  bolts,  nuts,  breaking 
connections,  and  a  hundred  and  one  small  troubles 
that  can  easily  be  taken  care  of  if  one  has  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  car.  With  a  Ford,  especially, 
something  always  seems  to  be  loose  or  need  adjust¬ 
ment.  A  full  set  of  tools  should  be  carried  and  put 
on  the  car  in  a  convenient  place  where  they  can 
easily  be  reached..  A  full  tire  equipment  should  con¬ 
sist  of  a  good  pump,  patches,  blowout  patches,  tire 
irons  and  a  reliner.  New  tires  at  the  outset  of  the 
tour  will  save  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble;  buy  the  best 
you  can — seconds  or  cheap  tires  are  a  waste  of 
money.  Any  of  the  standard  makes  of  tires  will  do ; 
cords  are  preferable,  and  put  in  a  new  tube;  carry 
three  new  tubes  at  least  as  spares.  On  the  trip  men¬ 
tioned,  two  old  shoes  were  on  the  car;  they  gave 
trouble  before  long.  New  tires  were  put  on.  and  the 
rest  of  the  G.000  miles  was  made  with  only  three 
slow  leaks  caused  by  tacks.  These  tires  are  still 
doing  service,  and  it  looks  as  though  they  will  go 
3,000  more  for  the  worst  ones,  and  the  others  are 
good  for  6,000  more.  A  set  of  spare  parts,  consisting 
of  a  timer,  wires,  coil  points,  fan  belt,  wheel  hub 
assembly,  rear  wheel  bearing,  connecting  rod,  plugs, 
cotter  pins  and  nuts,  and  tow  rope,  should  be  in¬ 
cluded.  And  stick  to  the  instructions  given  with  the 
car  about  oiling  and  greasing. 

SLEEPING  ACCOMMODATIONS— The  most  de¬ 
sirable  method  of  sleeping  is  in  the  car.  Any  handy 
man  can  cut  the  back  of  the  front  seat  so  that  it 
folds  back,  together  with  the  back  seat,  making  a 
cushioned  bed;  upon  this  lay  a  mattress,  which  can 
be  secured  at  most  sporting  goods  stores  or  auto 
supply  houses,  made  especially  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  made  of  hair,  and  is  about  one  inch  thick,  and 
rolls  into  a  small  bundle.  Then  a  small  auto  tent, 
the  type  where  the  roof  goes  over  the  top  of  the  eai\ 
This  affords  a  dressing  room,  and  also  a  water¬ 
proof  place  where  the  luggage  can  be  put,  and  also 


in  the  case  of  a  day’s  stay  will  provide  a  dry  place. 
A  folding  table  and  chair  will  be  found  a  welcome 
luxury. 

HOUSEKEEPING  EQUIPMENT.— A  small  cab¬ 
inet  to  hold  dishes,  cooking  utensils,  staples,  and  the 
like,  can  be  made  to  bolt  securely  on  the  running- 
board  on  the  right  side  of  the  car.  By  making  the 
shelves  of  varying  sizes  to  fit  the  cans  snugly,  it  will 
prevent  a  rattling  of  tins  and  dishes.  Tin  dishes, 
although  needing  more  attention  than  other  dishes, 
owing  to  rust,  are  the  best  bet.  A  gasoline  stove  is 
indispensable;  the  one  used  on  this  trip  was  made 
by  a  prominent  gasoline  lantern  manufacturer  and 
was  a  wonder.  It  has  a  very  hot  flame,  which  can 
be  regulated  to  a  nicety,  although  the  open  fire  is 
superior  for  certain  frying  and  roasting,  the  gasoline 
stove  is  much  quicker  and  easier,  to  say  nothing  of 


“We  Must  Eat  More  Wheat ” 

I  am  enclosing  snapshot  of  William  Roger,  who 
is  heartily  interested  in  “eat  more  wheat.”  The 
slogan  is  surely  to  be  approved,  but  I  trust  the 
whole  family  won’t  begin  indulging  to  this  extent. 

Vermont.  •  ethel  a.  lyons. 

Surely  if  every  American  proceeded  to  eat  more 
wheat  “up  to  the  limit”  of  William  Rogeirs  evident 
intention  we  should  soon  be  importing  grain  and 
the  wheat  growers  would  be  in  clovei*.  But  in  a 
dairy  State  like  Vermont  there  must  be  butter  on 
the  bread,  and  a  glass  of  milk  to  go  with  it.  For 
wheat  alone  is  not  a  “balanced  x*ation.”  More  vita- 
mines  are  needed.  But  William  Roger  is  beginning 
early  in  life  to  set  us  all  an  example.  If  we  want 
more  wheat  or  potatoes  or  milk  consumed  “we  must 
do  it  ourselves.” 


the  smoke  and  hardship  at  times  of  getting  suit¬ 
able  wood.  For  cool  nights  an  opexx  fire  for  con¬ 
genial  warmth  and  camaraderie  is  a  treat.  Do  not 
attempt  to  use  a  gasoline  stove  on  the  running- 
board  of  an  automobile — it  is  very  dangerous.  A 
five-gallon  canvas  water  bag,  a  good  ax,  enough 
warm  blankets,  spare  gas  and  oil  can,  and  chains, 
should  go  to  make  up  the  equipment. 

DRESSING  FOR  THE  TRIP.— In  the.  matter  of 
clothes,  dress  warmly.  A  stout-  pair  of  shoes,  wool¬ 
en  socks,  warm  trousers  and  shirt,  a  good  sweater, 
mackinaw  and  cap  and  gloves  will  do  the  trick.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  differences  in  tem- 
perature  are  rather  great.  In  the  valleys  it  will  be 
warm,  in  the  higher  elevations  eoolei*,  and  on  the 
mountain  ranges  cold ;  and  your  clothes  should  be 
elastic  enough  to  fit  all  these  conditions  without 
burdening  yourself  and  the  car  with  an  extra  sup¬ 
ply  of  clothes.  Goloshes  and  a  raincoat  for  wet 
weather  will  be  a  welcome  asset.  A  good  suit  of 
clothes  and  personal  belongings  can  be  put  into  a 
suitcase.  august  fisciier. 

(To  Be  Continued  Next  Week) 


New  England  Peat  Fuel 

I  NOTICED  that  there  have  been  several  ai’ticles 
about  peat  for  fuel  in  New  England.  Here,  in 
Madison,  Conn.,  we  have  a  tract  containing  about 
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eight  acres  of  excellent  peat  running  probably  15 
to  20  ft.  deep. 

When  this  is  dug  it  is  very  dark  brown.  We  dig 
it  out,  lay  it  on  the  ground,  allowing  it  to  dry  sev¬ 
eral  days,  then  turn  it  over,  let  it  dry  for  a  few 
days  more,  when  it  is  carted  home  and  stored  under 
a  good  roof  to  keep  it  out  of  all  storms. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  this  peat  were  pressed 
into  small  bricks,  similar  to  the  pressed  coal  which 
is  now  on  the  mai’ket,  it  would  be  far  superior  to 
the  manufactui-ed  coal.  We  are  at  present  using  it 
for  fuel  and  find  it  excellent.  It  makes  a  steady 
fire  with  less  dirt  and  very  little  ashes  compared 
with  coal.  With  suitable  preparation  a  fire  can  be 
kept  over  night,  and  what  ashes  there  are  left 
have  some  value. 

So  far  it  has  been  dug  by  hand,  but  it  seems  if 
there  was  some  machinery  adapted  for  this  purpose 
it  would  cut  the  labor  cost  50  per  cent.  One  man 
is  able  with  a  spade  to  dig  about  three  tons  per 
day.  This  must  be  turned  in  a  few  days,  then 
turned  again,  and  then  carted  off  the  meadow. 

It  has  all  the  qualifications  of  coal,  but  in  using 
it  there  is  no  smoke  and  no  gas.  It  seems  as  if  New 
England  being  an  industrial  center  could  utilize 
this  peat  in  the  industries,  if  some  way  could  be  de¬ 
vised  to  handle  it  quickly  in  the  Summer  when  the 
weather  is  suitable  for  di’ying.  c.  l.  sonnichsen. 

Connecticut. 

As  stated  on  page  1466,  we  are  using  samples  of 
prepared  peat  which  gives  a  very  fair  substitute 
for  coal.  The  peat  is  ground  fine,  dried  and  pi-essed 
into  small  chunks  quite  convenient  for  handling. 
We  firmly  believe  that  in  the  future  this  prepared 
peat  will  help  solve  the  fuel  pi’oblem  for  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  greatly  change  the  industry  of  that  sec¬ 
tion. 

Cost  of  Growing  Michigan  Apples 

HE  Gi-and  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  pi’ints  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  from  Frank  E.  Warner  con¬ 
densed  fi’om  a  paper  l’ead  at  the  Michigan  State 
Horticultural  Society  meeting: 

“It  cost  32  cents  a  bushel  to  produce  apples  in 
Southwestern  Michigan  this  year.  This  statement 
is  supported  by  the  records  of  one  of  the  most 
progressive  fruit  growers  in  the  State. 

“Frank  E.  Warner,  South  Haven  fruit  grower- 
banker-co-operator,  is  authority  for  the  assertion. 
In  a  modest  business-like  manner  he  presented  the 
facts  and  figures  proving  that  he  spent  32  cents  for 
each  bushel  of  fruit  pi’oduced  in  a  17-year-old  seven- 
acre  block  of  Duchess-Wealthy-Baldwin  trees  on  his 
fai'm  this  season. 

“A  record  of  every  penny  spent  on  this  farm  of 
Warner’s  is  accounted  for  in  the  books.  The  cost  of 
the  orchai'd  in  question  was  placed  at  $2,100.  Inter¬ 
est  on  this  investment  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  was 
$126.  Two  tons  of  acid  phosphate  were  applied  at 
a  cost  of  $50;  1.200  lbs.  of  ammonia  sulphate  at  an 
expense  of  $39. 

“Other  items  were  as  follows;  Light  pruning,  one 
man  for  three  days,  $9;  dormant  spi’ay,  lime  sulphur, 
1  to  6,  2,400  gallons,  $52.50 ;  prepink  spray,  lime- 
sulphur,  1  to  40.  2.400  gallons,  $9 ;  pink  spray,  lime- 
sulphur,  1  to  40,  Kayso  and  ai’senate  of  lead,  2,800 
gallons,  $28.98;  calyx  spi*ay,  lime-sulphur,  1  to  40, 
Kayso  and  lead,  2,800  gallons,  -  $28.98;  first  Sum¬ 
mer  spray,  same  matei’ials,  2,S00  gallons,  $2S.9S ; 
second  Summer  spray,  same  materials,  2,800  gallons, 
$2S.9S ;  labor  cost  in  spraying,  $60 ;  cultivating,  six 
days,  man  and  team,  $36;  thinning,  12  days,  $36; 
picking  crop  at  8  cents  a  bushel,  $255.20 ;  10  bushels 
of  rye  for  cover  crop,  $6.50 ;  sowing  rye,  $6 ;  depre¬ 
ciation  on  equipment  chargeable  to  seven  acres.  $42 ; 
taxes.  $127.67 ;  ■  manager’s  salary,  estimated,  $50. 
Total  cost  of  producing  ci’op,  $1,020.49. 

“In  return  for  this  expense  Mt.  Warner  received 
3,190  bushels  of  apples.  They  were  produced  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  142  Duchess  ti’ees  yielded  1,665  bushels  of 
fruit;  140  Wealthy  trees,  1,325  bushels;  18  Baldwin 
ti’ees,  200  bushels. 

"The  cost  of  spraying  is  an  important  item  in  the 
production  of  fruit,  Mr.  Warner  pointed  out.  He 
said  it  cost  7.4  cents  per  bushel  to  spi’ay  the  trees. 
He  applied  4.4  gallons  of  spi’ay  for  each  bushel  of 
fruit  during  the  season. 

“This  is  the  first  time  that  reliable  cost  figures 
have  been  presented  to  the  society.  After  he  spent 
32  cents  a  bushel  to  grow  the  fruit,  Warner  said  he 
further  went  to  the  expense  of  buying  packages 
and  delivering  the  ci’op  to  the  packing  house  in 
South  Haven,  items  which  virtually  doubled  the 
growing  cost. 

"Based  on  these  figures  a  grower  must  avei’age 
65  cents  a  bushel  for.  every  bushel  produced  to  break 
even,  say  nothing  of  returning  a  profit  to  the  owner.” 
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“  Breaking”  Roads  In  Winter 

[It  may  or  may  not  be  a  “hard  Winter,”  but  most 
country  people  are  likely  to  see  plenty  of  snow.  It  is 
a  hard  job  in  some  sections  to  keep  the  roads  open,  and 
we  want  to  know  how  people,  do  it.  In  the  towns, 
where  travel  has  come  to  depend  on  the  car,  clearing 
the  roads  is  an  expensive  job.  In  the  country,  where 
the  cars  have  a  rest  during  much  of  the  Winter,  the 
road  must  be  kept  open  for  runners.  This  is  the  way 
some  of  our  people  do  it.] 

E  find  the  heavy  snow  roller  to  be  the  best 
and  roads  should  be  rolled  immediately  after 
every  snowstorm.  We  use  from  four  to  six  horses 
on  the  rollers.  This  is  for  the  country  roads  and 
works  out  the  best  with  the  least  expense.  In  the 
village  where  autos  run  they  use  scrapers  a  good 
deal,  which  carries  a  portion  of  the  snow  back  to 
the  side  of  the  street.  n.  h.  Morgan. 

Vermont. 

In  this  section  we  break  roads  with  a  log  under 
the  hind  set  of  sleds;  the  log  is  nearly  a  foot 
through  and  about  10  ft.  long.  Usually  there  are 
two  pairs  of  horses  and  from  three  to  ten  men  ride 
after  the  biggest  drifts  are  shoveled  through.  A 
man  in  each  school  district  is  appointed  to  look  after 
his  section  and  keep  the  men’s  time.  We  do  not 
usually  work  during  the  storm,  but  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after.  Rollers  have  been  tried  and  make  a 
very  good  road,  but  understand  it  takes  more 
horses.  w.  g.  small. 

Maine. 

The  first  thing  I  remember  as  a  device  to  keep  the 
snow-i’oads  open  was  a  couple  of  wooden  stove- 
wood  blocks,  one  tied  behind  each  sleigh  runner, 
dragging  in  the  track.  It  kept  a  good  track  for  the 
horses.  A  common  plow  with  wooden  extension  on 
side  is  good  for  sleighs,  but  when  you  want  to  run 
automobiles  all  Winter  the  road  scraper,  cutting 
from  the  center  out  each  way,  is  the  best  thing  I 
have  used.  In  heavy  snow  it  takes  two  good  teams 
to  handle  it,  but  it  does  the  work.  Tills  is  the 
road  grader  used  by  the  town  to  grade  dirt  roads. 
Of  course  the  big  drifts  need  the  man  with  the 
snow  shovel.  To  open  a  road  when  it  is  blowing 
and  drifting  much  means  do  it  over  again  when  it 
slops.  However  some  of  our  roads  must  be  opened 
storm  or  no  storm,  so  we  do  it  and  do  it  again. 

New  York.  John  r.  empson. 

In  this  section  of  Eastern  Ontario  we  use  the 
horse-drawn  snow  plow  to  keep  the  roads  open  in 
the  Winter.  The  plows  are  not  operated  during  a 
heavy  storm,  but  start  out  as  soon  as  they  will  do 
some  good.  To  prevent  the  drifting  of  snow,  the 
leading  roads  have  been  widened,  hedges  and  other 
obstacles  removed,  and  a  bonus  of  25c  a  rod  is  paid 
farmers  who  replace  wooden  road  fences  with  wire 
fences.  The  Provincial  Highway  is  supposed  to  be 
kept  open  for  the  use  of  autos  during  the  Winter, 
and  the  snow  plow  is  so  efficient  on  the  main  county 
and  township  roads  that  it  is  very  seldom  the  rural 
mail  fails  to  get  through  daily.  Little  used  side 
roads,  serving  only  a  few  people,  are  kept  open  by 
the  shovels  and  teams  of  farmers  who  use  those 
roads,  and  who  are  allowed  to  work  out  their  road 
tax  in  that  way.  w.  d.  file. 

Ontario,  Canada. 

We  certainly  have  some  snow  here,  and  we  keep 
a  road  open  most  of  the  time.  Here  in  this  town 
we  use  what  is  called  the  Holly  scraper.  That  is  a 
plank  about  20  to  24  in.  wide,  and  10  and  12  ft. 
long  which  is  ironed  on  the  front  and  bottom  of 
the  plank.  This  is  made  fast  to  a  long  sled.  Then 
on  the  bottom  are  two  iron  runners  about  1  ft.  long 
fastened  to  a  pole  which  runs  back 
the  length  of  the  sled.  A  man 
stands  on  the  sled  and  steers  it  with 
this  pole  to  the  right  or  left  as  he 
wishes.  If  the  drifts  are  sidling  he 
stands  on  the  high  side  and  pulls  the 
pole  that  way  to  run  the  sled  to  the 
high  side.  We  generally  break  after 
a  storm  if  it  is  not  too  long.  Some¬ 
times  we  break  every  day  for  two  or 
three  days.  We  plan  to  keep  on  top 
of  the  snow  as  much  as  possible.  We 
sometimes  have  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  of 
snow  on  a  level.  I  do  not  like  a  roller 
as  well  as  a  scraper.  This  scraper 
requires  four  or  six  horses  or  oxen. 

The  sketch,  Fig.  679,  shows  the  Holly 
scraper.  f.  h.  thorp. 

Maine. 


Object  Lesson  in  Potatoes 

MONG  the  many  instances  of 
good  work  in  growing  potatoes 
the  following  is  a  good  story  to  keep 
in  mind.  From  3 y2  rows  15  rods  long 


Construction  of  Large  Filter.  Fig.  680 


Potatoes  Growing  Above  Ground.  Fig.  681 


Elbridge  Thompson  of  Monmouth,  Maine,  harvested 
‘26  bushels  of  choice  specimens,  with  only  one-half 
bushel  of  seconds.  The  ground  was  old  garden  soil, 
well  worked,  where  sulphur  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs. 


to  the  acre  was  harrowed  in,  with  fertilizer  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  ton  to  the  acre  being  added  at  the 
same  time.  The  variety  planted  is  known  as  Wel¬ 
lington,  the  seed  coming  from  Aroostook,  an  oval 
flattisli  potato  of  superior  quality.  When  ready  for 
planting  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  500  lbs  to  the  acre 
was  scattered  along  the  drill,  and  when  the  plants 
were  10  in.  tall  the  same  amount  was  sowed  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  and  immediately  cultivated  in. 
Total  fertilizer  used  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per 
acre.  This  fertilizer  was  made  as  follows:  Nitrate 
of  soda,  200  lbs. ;  fish  tankage,  200  lbs. ;  meat  tank¬ 
age,  200  lbs. ;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  100  lbs. ;  bone- 
meal,  200  lbs. ;  acid  phosphate,  300  lbs.,  and  muriate 
potash,  200  lbs.  This  gave-  a  total  of  714-14-7,  made 
from  the  very  best  material.  The  rows  were  cul¬ 
tivated  four  times,  and  hoed  once  after  hilling. 
They  were  dusted  four  times,  the  last  two  for 
protection  against  blight,  and  the  vines,  when  dug, 
about  the  middle  of  October,  were  green  and 
thrifty.  The  potatoes  were  planted  the  very  last 
of  May.  Here  was  a  yield  considerably  over  400 
bushels  to  the  acre.  g.  m.  twitciiell. 

Maine. 


Freak  Potatoes 

I  am  enclosing  a  photograph  (see  Fig.  681)  of  a 
potato  raised  by  the  Dow  Bros.,  Rutland  Co.,  Yt.,  that 
I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers.  It 
is  the  result  that  came  from  planting  potato  seed  balls 
three  years  ago.  This  year  they  got  a  fair  crop  of 
market  potatoes  with  a  large  number  of  different  va¬ 
rieties,  and  among  them  was  this  freak  hill  of  potatoes 
of  which  I  am  enclosing  a  photograph.  As  you  will 
see  from  that,  there  is  a  full-grown  potato  hanging 
from  the  stalk  about  4  in.  from  the  ground,  in  addition 
to  a  smaller  one  just  a  little  higher  up  on  the  vine.  We 
are  curious  to  see  what  we  will  get  from  planting  this 
potato  next  Spring.  j.  A.  D0W. 

MALL  tubers  growing  on  the  stem  of  potatoes 
above  ground  are  usually  the  result  of  rhizoc- 
tonia  or  black  scurf  disease,  although  I  have  never 
seen  such  large  tubers  as  shown  in  the  photograph. 
The  usual  symptoms  of  this  disease  which  affect  the 
plants  are  stiff  stems,  particularly  at  the  tip.  It  is 
quite  possible,  however,  that  this  is  a  seedling  varia¬ 
tion.  and  if  so  it  might  come  true  from  the  tubers. 
I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  persistent  varia¬ 
tions  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  indeed  curious,  although 
probably  of  no  economical  importance.  Picking  po¬ 
tatoes  like  tomatoes  might  simplify  harvesting,  but 
the  exposure  to  the  sun  would  certainly  not  improve 
their  quality.  D.  F.  jones. 


Building  a  Large  Filter 

In  your  issue  for  May  19,  1923,  we  remarked  an 
article  on  the  construction  of  a  filtering  plant,  (page 
<39)  and  as  we  are  about  to  build  such  a  plant,  we  would 
like  to  have  your  advice  on  a  few  matters  pertaining 
to  the  same.  I  irst  of  all,  we  have  a  fairly  good  water 
system  excepting  in  very  dry  seasons,  such  as  we  had 
last  I  all.  Me  propose  to  have  a  filtering  plant  to 
tide  us  over  such  seasons.  This  system  must  be  large 
enough  to  supply  about  200  people,  as  this  is  an  in¬ 
stitution  for  boys.  On  our  property  we  have  a  pond, 
the  water  of  which  is  always  available,  and  it  is  this 
water  which  we  intend  to  utilize  in  dry  seasons.  We 
wish  to  know  therefore  how  large  a  plant  we  should 
build  and  what  the  thickness  of  the  sand,  charcoal  and 
gravel  should  be.  In  the  place  of  a  cistern  we  have 
tanks  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building;  moreover  we 
have  a  pump  that  can  supply  water  to  the  tanks  at  the 
rate  of  a  ’gallon  per  minute,  which  is  fast  enough  to 
answer  our  wants.  F  t, 

Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

SHALL  assume  that  you  wish  to  filter  this 
amount  in  about  12  hours  each  day.  To  do  this 
properly  the  filter  should  have  a  surface  area  of 
about  180  sq.  ft.  The  filter  may  be  made  lOxlS  ft. 

or  8x2214  ft.  The  latter  dimensions 
are  more  conveniently  used.  You  will 
require  about  6,000  gallons  per  day. 
If  an  upward  filter  like  the  one  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  739  is  used  then  the 
gravel  should  be  about  2  ft.  thick, 
charcoal  6  in.  thick  and  sand  1  ft. 
thick.  The  charcoal  is  not  necessary, 
and  the  filter  may  be  made  of  sand 
and  gravel  only.  In  such  a  case  the 
downward  filter  is  used.  The  water 
is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  with  two 
rows  of  4-in.  tile  laid  along  the  con¬ 
crete  bottom.  The  tile  should  be  sur¬ 
rounded  with  stone  varying  from  2  in. 
to  6  in.  in  diameter.  Above  the  stone 
place  2  ft.  of  good  clean  coarse  gravel. 
Then  above  this  place  3  ft.  of  clean, 
screened  sand.  The  water  should  be 
distributed  over  the  top  by  pipe  lines 
with  holes  in  the  pipe.  The  whole 
filter  bed  should  be  enclosed  with 
screen,  but  open  to  air  and  sunlight. 
The  top  layer  of  sand  should  be  raked 
at  least  once  or  twice  a  week.  e.  a.  s. 


A  Fine  Yield  of  Maine  Potatoes.  Fig.  682 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Health  Notes 


Women  and  General  Farm  Work 

In  regard  to  the  article  on  pa?ge  1451 
entitled  “Women  and  General  Farm 
Work,”  I  would  like  to  add  an  account  of 
my  own  personal  experience,  which  per¬ 
haps  may  be  of  interest  to  M.  M.  H,  Dur-' 
ing  the  war  I  joined  a  farmerette  unit  in 
New  York  State,  and  although  at  first 
there  was  a  general  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  farmers  ^o  employ  women,  they 
accepted  their  services  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  available  men.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  they  found  the 
women  (though  in  this  case  they  were 
girls  under  20)  quite  as  valuable  sis  men, 
performing  some  of  the  most  difficult 
farm  work.  For  example,  besides  hoeing 
in  fields  overgrown  with  weeds,  we  cut 
and  shocked  field  corn,  helped  thrash  rye, 
oats  and  barley,  and  drove  teams  and 
trucks.  Incidentally  the  farmers  com¬ 
mented  on  the  conscientiousness  and  thor¬ 
oughness  of  the  women’s  work.  None  of 
us  had  had  any  previous  farm  training. 

Since  then  I  have  taken  courses  at  an 
agricultural  college  and  spent  about  a 
year  on  a  large  truck  farm  in  the  Middle 
West.  Acting  as  a  regular  farm  hand  I 
performed  the  various  phases  of  routine 
work,  no  discrimination  being  drawn  on 
account  of  my  sex,  and  my  work  was  pro¬ 
nounced  equivalent  to  that  of  a  man.  I 
therefore  feel  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
limit  one's  ambitions,  as  F.  H.  L.  states, 
to  such  lines  of  work  as  picking  during 
strawberry  and  other  small  fruit  har¬ 
vests.  There  are  innumerable  types  of 
planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting  of 
larger  crops  which  women  have  done  and 
are  capable  of  doing.  At  farms  where 
men  and  women  are  employed  the  feeling 
of  restraint  soon  wears  off,  and  there  de¬ 
velops  a  spirit  of  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  similar  to  that  of  any  other 
field  of  work  where  men  and  women  work 
together.  R.  R. 


Little  Farm  Notes 

Once  upon  a  time  we  bought  a  colt, 
and  he  cribbed.  We  figured  if  wTe  put 
something  he  didn’t  like  the  taste  of  on 
the  boards,  he  would  stop  the .  trick,  so 
husband  used  cayenne  pepper  tea.  lie 
just  tasted  a  bit  and  stopped,  never  to 
begin  again  in  the  four  years  we  kept 
him.  Later  someone  suggested  hot  tallow 
and  cayenne  would  be  better. 

A  schoolmate  used  to  be  quite  a  trap¬ 
per,  and  he  set  hawk  traps  on  a  high  hill, 
choosing  a  dry  branch  of  a  tree  to  place  a 
trap  on,  and  concealing  it  with  feathers, 
making  an  imitation  chicken.  He  caught 
over  20  hawks  in  one  tree  in  a  few  sea¬ 
sons. 

Mtany  remedies  are  given  for  scaly  legs 
in  poultry,  but  we  think  ours  is  simplest. 
Just  rub  the  legs  with  common  yellow 
“Vaseline”;  once  is  sufficient  for  most 
cases.  Melted  tallow  is  efficient  also. 

Farmers’  wives  have  many  calls  for  in¬ 
formation,  but  I  was  surprised  when  a 
young  man  came  hurriedly  and  said  :  “My 
horse  has  cut  herself  bad,  and  it  bleeds 
awful  and  I  don’t  know  a  thing  to  do. 
Do  you?”  Instantly  I  remembered  hear¬ 
ing  an  old  teamster  say  he  always  put  on 
kerosene,  as  it  stopped  blood,  was  an 
antiseptic,  and  he  never  knew  a  horse  to 
take  cold  in  a  cut  when  kerosene  was 
applied.  I  put  a  little  in  a  bottle  and 
the  man  put  it  on  and  soon  announced 
the  bleeding  had  stopped.  Afterward  he 
told  the  family  it  healed  very  quickly. 

To  the  man  from  New  Jersey  who 
wanted  small  horses  and  thought  of  try¬ 
ing  Shetland,  why  not  try  Morgans?  Get 
the  small  size  Vermont  Morgans,  weigh¬ 
ing  less  than  1.000  lbs.  We  had  such  a 
team  and  they  do  all  farm  work  and  are 
good  drivers. 

In  regard  to  weeds  in  silo,  one  good 
farmer  is  said,  to  have  remarked  he  would 
never  buy  a  silo  for  corn  alone ;  he  puts 
in  trimmings  from  roadside  and  fence- 
rows,  green  feed  of  all  sorts,  all  into  one 
big  succotash.  mother  bee. 


A  Western  Reader’s  Sleeping  Bag 

'Someone  asked  directions  for  a  sleep¬ 
ing  bag.  Here  in  the  West,  where  earn¬ 
ing  is  almost  a  universal  pastime,  bags 
of  many  kinds  may  be  seen.  Perhaps  the 
most  common  and  practical  is  just  a  piece 
of  canvas  some  eight  feet  square,  folded 
over  and  pinned  up  on  the  side  and  foot 
with  horse  blanket  pins.  It  is  a  little 
more  convenient  to  use  small,  nickel- 
plated  spring  snaps  and  rings  in  place  of 
the  pins.  These  may  be  sewed,  or  riv¬ 
eted  to  the  canvas,  the  lower  ones  four 
and  the  upper  ones  six  inches  back  from 
the  edge.  The  cloth  should  be  a  close- 
woven  duck,  not  less  than  12-oz.  weight. 
For  service  in  wet  weather  it  is  well  to 
give  the  outside  two  coats  of  boiled  oil 
and  lead  paint,  light  gray  or  brown 
color.  For  this  it  is  best  to  stretch  light¬ 
ly  between  two  posts,  or  across  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  room. 

Another  nice  feature  is  to  run  a  two- 
inch  hem  along  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  under  half,  and  insert  an  old  broom 
stick  in  it,  then  fasten  a  piece  of  %-in. 
rope  around  it  at  each  end  of  the  stick. 
The  ropes  should  be  about  four  feet  long 
and  used  to  suspend  the  bag  like  a  ham¬ 
mock. 

Most  factory-made  bags  have  a  blanket 
or  sheepskin  lining  sewn  in  them,  and 
are  sewn  across  the  foot  and  about  two- 


thirds  of  the  way  up  the  side.  I  prefer 
the  unlined  bag,  though,  as  it  is  easier  to 
air  out,  and  can  be  used  as  a  tarpaulin 
over  the  camp  equipment  in  daytime. 

MAX*  GRIMM. 


A  Field  Glass 

I  wonder  how  many  farm  women  own 
a  field  glass?  In  these  times  when  so 
much  is  written  about  making  the  farm 
woman’s  life  easier  and  happier,  let  me 
add  this.  Situated  on  the  south  hillside 
of  a  wide  and  very  beautiful  valley,  wTe 
gain  from  almost  any  place  on  the  farm 
a  wonderful  view,  including  two  State 
roads,  three  railroads,  two  villages  and 
a  canal  system.  Besides  this,  the  oppo¬ 
site  hill  and  the  one  to  the  east,  with 
their  forests,  fields  under  production  and 
nestling  farm  homes,  are  spread  before 
us  down  to  the  place  where  the  hills 
seem  to  meet  and  the  canal  seems  to  flow 
westward.  All  this  may  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  with  a  good  glass  so  many 
interesting  details  can  be  located.  Far 
across  is  the  pole  marking  the  highest 
point  in  the  county,  to  the  east  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  reservoir,  away  up  reach¬ 
ing  the  skyline  a  Congressman’s  country 
home,  and  many  cozy  farmhouses  in  their 
convenient  assembly  of  buildings  and 
fields. 

About  sunset  the  light  strikes  across 
to  the  second  range  of  hills,  and  we  have 
seen  nestling  away  at  the  top  of  a  hill  in 


Worms  in  Children 

What  simple  home  remedy  can  be  given 
a  child  suspected  of  having  worms?  What 
did  our  grandmothers  do?  One  of  my 
friend’s  children  is  slow  moving.  When 
she  puts  him  on  a  fast  he  will  vomit 
green  water  after  missing  the  first  meal, 
gritting  his  teeth,  also  when  asleep. 
Three  physicians  have  said  he  did  not 
look  as  if  he  had  worms ;  would  give  a 
worm  medicine  if  she  could  produce 
proof,  but  would  not  give  it  on  her  sus¬ 
picion  of  symptoms,  and  laughed  at  the 
suspicions.  Recently  I  read  that  ground 
pumpkin  seeds  are  good  for  worms  in  pup¬ 
pies.  c.  M.  o.  s. 

Halethorps,  Md. 

There  is  no  one  remedy  “good  for 
worms,”  for  the  reason  that  the  worms 
that  sometimes  infest  children  or  adults 
are  of  several  different  varieties,  and  the 
remedies  that  are  effectual  with  one  va¬ 
riety  are  of  little  use  when  another  is 
present.  The  greater  part  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  attributed  to  worms  in  children  are 
due  to  other  causes,  the  restlessness,  grit¬ 
ting  of  the  teeth,  dark  rings  beneath  the 
eyes,  etc.,  being  manifestations  of  diges¬ 
tive  or  other  disturbances  which  need 
very  different  treatment  than  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  some  worm  remedy.  Worms 


A  Sale  for  Weeds. —  All  the  products 
of  the  soil  do  not  come  from  the  farms. 
Some  of  it  grows  along  the  roadside. 
This  fact  was  brought  to  my  notice  when 
I  discovered  an  automobile  being  loaded 
with  tansy,  which  was  being  cut  where- 
ever  it  was  found  growing  in  a  vacant 
lot  or  beside  the  road.  I  was  interested 


enough  to  ask  the  driver  what  he  was 
doing,  and  was  told  that  immense  quan¬ 
tities  of  tansy  are  obtained  in  this  way 
from  the  suburbs  of  Boston  and  carried 
to  factories,  w7here  medicine  is  made. 
This  would  seem  like  an  inexpensive  way 
of  getting  raw  material.  e.  I.  F. 


another  valley  a  little  village  miles  away. 
Homes  of  friends,  picnics  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  parked  party  may  be  peeped  upon. 
On  one  occasion  an  invalid  saw  the 
crowd,  tents  and  parked  automobiles  of 
a  picnic  which  part  of  her  family  attend¬ 
ed.  When  I  have  a  few  spare  minutes  I 
take  the  glass.  w.  j.  L. 


Curing  Turkey  Wings 

I  think  there  is  no  curing  of  turkey 
or  chicken  wings  (page  1422).  I  use 
them  myself  and  I  have  a  customer  who 
is  always  asking  me  to  save  her  some 
wings.  I  have  Several  now  ready  for 
her.  Just  cut  them  off  and  put  them 
where  they  will  dry.  There  is  no  odor 
or  anything  disagreeable  about  them. 

Concord,  Mass.  a.  d.  l. 


Inheritance  From  Wife 

My  father  and  mother  each  made  a 
will,  leaving  all  to  the  other  in  case  of 
death.  There  were  seven  children ;  one 
sister  died.  She  left  four  children.  All 
the  other  brothers  and  sisters  have  chil¬ 
dren  except  the  oldest  sister.  She  already 
has  inherited  half  of  an  uncle’s  estate,  the 
rest  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  inheriting 
the  other  half  between  them  equally.  My 
father  being  dead,  my  mother  would  like 
to  know  whether,  if  she  should  die.  and 
the  oldest  sister  should  also  die,  within 
the  six  months  of  the  settling  of  the  es¬ 
tate,  being  alive  at  the  time  of  her  moth¬ 
er’s  death,  would  her  husband  receive  her 
share  of  her  mother’s  estate?  If  so, 
could  it  be  devised  in  the  will  otherwise? 

Connecticut.  E.  M. 

The  husband  would  take  all  of  the  es¬ 
tate  to  the  extent  of  $2,000,  and  half  of 
the  remainder.  About  the  only  way  this 
could  be  avoided  in  the  will  under  the 
conditions  you  name  would  be  to  leave  the 
daughter  a  life  use  of  the  property,  and 
have  the  remainder  revert  to  the  residu¬ 
ary  estate.  n.  t. 


as  the  cause  of  nervous  manifestations  in 
children  have  been  very  much  -over¬ 
worked  ;  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  present. 
This  is  the  reason  that  your  physicians 
have  declined  to  give  some  worm  remedy 
without  any  real  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  worms.  They  probably  recognize  that 
there  are  other  conditions  in  need  of 
treatment. 

It  would  be  easy  to  tell  you  the  names 
of  the  most  efficient  drugs  used  in  the 
treatment  of  worms  In  children,  and  even 
to  give  you  the  dosage  and  method  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  but,  to  do  so,  would  be  to 
run  the  risk  of  injuring,  rather  than 
helping,  the  child  in  question,  and  we 
would  rather  not  take  the  responsibility. 

M.  B.  D. 


Preventing  Cancer  by  Blood  Treatment 

Do  you  think  a  person’s  blood  can  be 
cleansed  from  the  cause  of  cancers?  I 
have  taken  seven  cancers  of  the  skin  out 
of  my  fac.e  since  May  20,  1923,  and  by 
the  way,  my  face  feels  as  if  two  more  are 
coming.  In  1898  a  small  gray-colored 
scab  came  on  the  right  side  of  my  un¬ 
der  lip  and  it  proved  to  be  a  cancer  of  the 
skin  which  I  took  out  in  October,  1902. 
I  used  the  prescription  given  me  by  Dr. 
Walter  Robinson  of  the  New  York  Medi¬ 
cal  Society.  It  was  chloride  of  zinc  and 
galangal  root,  equal  parts.  It  is  a  burn¬ 
ing  plaster.  •  f.  s.  w. 

Tennessee. 

There  is  no  known  way  of  preventing 
cancer  by  treatment  of  the  blood.  Cancer 
is  not  a  “blood  disease,”  as  that  term  is 
generally  understood,  but  rather  a  local 
disease  of  the  tissues  in  which  it  appears, 
transferable  after  a  time  to  other  portions 
of  the  body  by  means  of  the  blood  stream. 
Superficial  skin  cancers  are  most  amen¬ 
able  to'  the  caustic  pastes,  used  as  plast¬ 


ers.  When  treated  in  time,  these  caustics 
may  destroy  the  diseased  tissue  and  per¬ 
mit  healing  of  the  skin.  They  do  not 
“take  out  cancers  by  the  roots,”  since 
cancers  do  not  have  roots,  but,  if  ef¬ 
fectual,  they  destroy  the  diseased  tissues 
and  leave  the  healthy  surrounding  parts 
capable  of  repairing  to  some  extent  the 
damage  donei.  Too  touch  dependence 
cannot  be  placed  upon  caustics  in  the 
treatment  of  even  superficial  cancers  of 
the  skin,  however,  and  thev  should  not 
be  given  too  long  a  trial.  Not  all  small 
tumors  appearing  upon  the  face  are  can¬ 
cerous  and  “cancer  pastes”  have  been 
credited  with  performing  many  cures  in 
cases  where  cancer  did  not  exist.  Any 
sore  of  the  face  or  lip  in  people  past 
middle  age  that  does  not  heal  should  be 
regarded  with  suspicion,  however,  and 
a  competent  and  reputable  physician  con¬ 
sulted  with  regard  to  it.  The  lip  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  site  of  cancerous  growths  in 
smokers  or  people  who  have  jagged  and 
irritating  teeth.  m.  b.  d. 


Occupational  Eczema 

Could  you  give  me  a  little  information 
regarding  my  husband’s  health?  He 
worked  for  a  talking  machine  firm  about 
two  years  and  a  half.  When  engaged  he 
was  examined  by  their  house  doctor  and 
at  time  was  in  a  good  healthy  condition. 
When  there  a  short  time  there  appeared 
on  his  hands  and  arm  a  red  rash.  He 
applied  salve,  but  it  did  no  good,  so 
went  to  our  doctor,  who  gave  him  salve. 
The  rash  went  away,  then  shortly  after 
came  back.  During  this  time  other  men 
employed  around  him  had  the  same,  so  he 
went  to  a  skin  specialist  in  Philadelphia. 
He  went  to  him  about  10  weeks.  The 
specialist  called  the  disease  occupational 
eczema.  At  the  end  the  doctor  told  him 
to  get  out  of  this  kind  of  work,  so  he  did, 
leaving  the  firm  in  February  this  year. 
Now  the  rash  is  all  over  his  body.  It 
runs  constantly ;  he  cannot  sleep  or  use 
his  legs.  He  has  now  been  home  12 
weeks ;  cannot  work.  I  am  compelled  to 
go  to  work  to  keep  up  my  home  and  pay 
expenses;  then  he  goes  to  a  Philadelphia 
hospital  once  a  week  and  the  doctors 
there  told  him  his  trouble  comes  from, 
varnish  and  stain  used  while  at  work ; 
they  said  they  have  men  coming  in  every 
day  from  this  firm  for  treatment.  In  Au¬ 
gust  I  wrote  to  the  president  of  this  firm 
and  explained  all  circumstances  in  letter, 
but  so  far  it  has  not  been  acknowledged. 

MRS.  K.  K. 

If  your  husband  has  gone  to  one  of  the 
numerous  good  hospitals  in  Philadelphia 
he  is  probably  getting  as  good  medical 
treatment  as  he  could  get  anywrhere,  and 
it  will  be  wise  to  remain  under  the  hos¬ 
pital’s  care. 

Whether  or  not  the  firm  for  which  he 
worked  is  liable  for  damages  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  is.  a  question  for  a  competent  lawyer 
to  decide,  after  learning  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case.  It  does  not  seem 
reasonable  that  they  should  allow  any 
process  of  manufacture  in  their  work 
that  could  be  directly  responsible  for  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  kind  that  you  describe  and, 
if  they  have  done  this  knowingly,  they 
may  be  liable  to  suit  for  damages.  This 
should  be  determined  by  a  good  and  re¬ 
sponsible  lawyer,  however,  and  I  should 
advise  consulting  one  before  going  to  any 
expense  in  the  matter.  m.  b.  d. 


Healing  Cracked  Hands 

What  can  I  do  to  prevent  cracking  of 
my  fingers?  ^  They  are  hard  to  heal,  and 
so  sore.  When  they  are  big  enough  I 
sew  them  up  with  needle  and  white 
thread,  and  the  relief  pays  for  the  hurt, 
but  I’d  like  to  prevent  it.  g.  d.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  best  preventive  that  I  know  of  is 
to  get  a  white  collar  job  that  will  permit 
you  to  keep  your  hands  from  exposure  to 
cold,  moisture  and  rough  work.  If  this 
is  not  practicable,  and  you  are  probably 
fortunate  in  that  it  isn’t,  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  try  to  keep  the  skin  of  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  soft  and  pliable  by 
the  use  of  such  unguents  as  have  been 
from  time  immemorial  recommended  and 
applied  for  that  purpose.  Of  these,  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  anything  better 
than  old-fashioned  mutton  tallow,  warmed 
and  applied  at  night  and  all  other  conve¬ 
nient  times.  Plain  “Vaseline”  acts  well 
also.  There  are  various  “cold  creams” 
that  are  useful,  a  formula  for  one  of  these 
being  printed  each  Winter  in  our  house¬ 
hold  column.  If  you  want  to  try  this,  get 
your  wife  or  sister  to  make  it ;  a  batch 
that  I  made  up  some  time  ago  is  still  a 
family  joke.  This  is  a  woman’s  job.  Old 
gloves  worn  at  night,  after  greasing  the 
fingers,  will  help  to  keep  the  skin  soft. 
Touching  the  raw  surfaces  of  the  cracks 
with  a  sharpened  pencil  of  lunar  caustic, 
pouring  hot  mutton  tallow  into  them, 
using  one  of  the  old  hard  stick  sealing 
waxes,  made  of  beeswax,  tallow,  etc.,  and, 
finally,  sewing  up  the  large,  deep  ones, 
seems  to  about  cover  the  remedial  meas¬ 
ures  generally  known.  Try  also  applying 
a  short  piece  snipped  from  a  roll  of  sur¬ 
geon’s  adhesive  plaster  as  a  protective, 
after  the  fingers  have  been  cleaned  and 
dried  thoroughly.  You  can  obtain  this  at 
any  drug  store.  M.  B.  D. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


The  New  Pioneer  Peach  A  Miniature  Indoor  Woodland 


Several  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  de¬ 
scribed  the  new  varieties  of  peaches 
which  originated  at  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Since  then  many  read¬ 
ers  have  asked  when  they  are  to  appear. 
The  following  note  refers  to  one  of  them. 
For  several  years  now  the  Carman  peach 
has  been  passing  out  of  favor  with  Jersey 
growers.  “Pioneer”  comes  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  : 

“A  substitute  for  the  Carman  peach  has 
recently  been  developed  by  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
This  new  peach,  known  as  Pioneer,  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  seedling  of  Belle  crossed 
with  Greensboro,  grown  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.  The  fruit  is  white  fleshed, 
semi-eling,  almost  freestone,  and  ripens 
several  days  before  Carman.  It  is  oval, 
like  Belle,  and  develops  a  bright  red  color 
which  is  far  more  attractive  than  that  of 
Carman.  The  Pioneer  tree  is  equal  to 
Carman  in  vigor,  hardiness  and  produc¬ 
tiveness,  and  the  fruit  is  superior  to  it 
in  quality,  shape  and  general  appearanfce. 
Distribution  of  trees  is  in  charge  of  the 
experiment  station  at  New  Brunswick.” 


Stringy  Celery 

.  I  have  raised  some  celery  and  it  is 
stringy.  I  have  eaten  celery  that  would 
break  when  bent,  like  a  pipestem,  and  no 
sign  of  strings  in  it.  What  makes  celery 
stringless?  Is  it  the  variety,  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  soil,  irrigation,  cultivation, 
method  of  blanching,  or  what?  When 
green  celery  is  banked  or  shaded  for 
blanching,  do  the  green  stalks  turn  white, 
or  must  we  grow  new  stalks  in  the  shade 
to  get  white  stalks?  F.  G. 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 

Most  kinds  of  celery  are  somewhat 
stringy,  but  slow  growth  and  variety  are 
mostly  the  cause.  Giant  Pascal  is  almost 
free  from  strings,  but  I  have  discarded  it, 
as  it  is  very  apt  to  be  pithy.  The  best 
and  most  brittle  celery  I  have  ever  grown 
is  Sandford’s  Easy  Blanching.  It  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  handle  it  without 
breaking  the  stalks,  especially  after  it  has 
been  frosted.  It  is  the  finest  flavored 
celery  I  ever  ate.  If  celery  is  banked  up 
or  boards  put  alongside  to  blanch  it  in 
September  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
the  outside  stalks  will  bleach,  even  most 
of  the  green  sorts  included,  but  if  it  is 
banked  up  in  cold  weather  the  outside 
stalks  will  not  bleach,  but  _  the  hearts 
will  enlarge  and  blanch.  It  is  then  con¬ 
sidered  the  finest  for  table  use. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Grape  Berry  Moth 

Will  you  tell  me  what  is  wrong  and 
what  to  "do  with  my  grapes,  Concord  and 
white  Niagara?  When  they  were  about 
grown  and  ripening  a  black  speck  was  no¬ 
ticed  on  nearly  every  grape,  and  when 
some  were  ripe  there  was  a  small  white 
worm  or  grub,  one-eighth  inch  long,  in 
the  grape.  Vines  that  were  full,  when 
ripe,  had  lost  nearly  all  fruit. 

Mt.  Union,  Pa.  b.  r.  w. 

The  probable  trouble  of  wormy  berries 
is  the  grape  berry  moth.  This  insect  win¬ 
ters  over  in  the  pupal  condition,  and 
shortlv  after  the  blossoms  have  set  eggs 
of  the  moth  are  laid  on  the  newly 
formed  berries.  The  moths  that  come 
from  these  eggs  in  turn  deposit  eggs  on 
the  berries  when  the  latter  are  nearly 
full  size.  In  order  to  control  this  insect 
a  spray  of  Bordeaux  mixture  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  4-4-50  formula,  to  which  is 
added  2  lbs.  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead' 
and  1  lb.  of  resin  fish-oil  soap,  must  be 
applied  when  the  berries  are  the  size  of 
small  peas.  This  treatment  must  be  re¬ 
peated  two  weeks  later,  and  again  when 
the  berries  are  nearly  full  grown,  but  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  to  color.  f.  e.  g. 


Growing  Apple  Trees  from  Seed 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  start  young 
apple  trees?  I  sowed  a  quart  of  apple 
seed  about  the  first  of  May,  and  did  not 
get  more  than  a  dozen  trees.  Was  it  the 
wrong  time  of  the  year  to  sow  them,  or 
should  I  have  sown  them  in  manure? 

Boylston,  Mass.  c.  E.  c. 

With  apple  seed  it  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  time  of  sowing  as  it  is  a 
question  of  treatment  prior  to  sowing. 
You  should  keep  the  seed  at  a  cool  tem¬ 
perature  under  moist  conditions  for  six 
to  10  weeks  before  sowing  time.  It  has 
been  the  practice  to  stratify  the  seed  out 
of  doors  in  sand  during  the  Winter,  but 
recently  it  has  been  shown  that  even  bet¬ 
ter  results  may  be  secured  by  placing  the 
seed  on  ice  or  in  the  ice  compartment  of 
a  refrigerator.  Your  trouble  is  very 
likely  due  to  failure  to  provide  the  cool, 
moist  conditions  required  by  the  seed  be¬ 
fore  it  can  complete  the  after-ripening 
processes  necessary  to  germination. 

H.  B.  T. 


In  the  article,  “A  Woodland  Garden,” 
page  1264,  the  writer  describes  a  glass- 
covered  box-garden  which  may  be  kept  in¬ 
doors.  Before  reading  this  I  had  intend¬ 
ed  to  tell  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  miniature  woods  made  in  a  fish  globe. 
A  large  size  globe  is  lined  in  the  bottom 
and  half  way  up  the  sides  with  moss, 
green  side  next  to  glass.  Next,  dirt  is 
filled  in  nearly  as  far  up  as  the  moss  goes. 
Then  proceed  to  build  the  “woods,”  set¬ 
ting  the  tiny  trees  and  plants  with  more 
moss  around  and  between  them,  all  to 
form  a  velvety,  green  carpet.  Tiny  ever¬ 
greens,  pines  or  other  seedling  trees, 
dwarf  ferns,  violets,  Spring  beauties,  He- 
paticas,  teaberry  or  wintergreen  A'ines, 
and  other  low-growing  plants  may  be 
used.  Cover  the  globe  with  a  plate  or 
piece  of  glass  and  this  makes  watering 
unnecessary. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  “thing  of 
beauty”  such  a  possession  would  be. 
While  it  is  something  which  any  nature 
lover  can  enjoy,  it  is  sure  to  be  even  more 
appreciated  by  the  confirmed  “shut-in” 
who  may  be  secretly  longing  for  a  glimpse 
or  a  breath  of  the  woods.  G.  R.  b. 


Poison  From  Wistaria 

On  page  1315  you  have  an  article  re¬ 
garding  poisoning  by  Virginia  creeper 
(Ampelopsis  quinquefolia) ,  and  this  is 
not  the  only  instance  where  a  harmless 
vine  has  proven  harmful.  A  few  weeks 
ago  a  neighbor  undertook  to  trim  out  an 
old  Wistaria  vine  (Wistaria  frutescens) 
growing  against  the  house.  It  was  a  hot 
day,  and  his  arms  were  bare.  After  work¬ 
ing  a  short  time  cutting  the  vines,  and 
pulling  them  down,  he  found  his  fore¬ 
arm  covered  with  blisters  similar  to  those 
produced  by  poison  ivy  (Rhus  toxicoden¬ 
dron)  to  which  he  alleged  he  was  not 
subject.  The  tissue  about  the  blisters  be¬ 
came  swollen  and  inflamed  and  itched  in¬ 
tensely.  The  application  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  and  a  wet  bandage  relieved  the 
annoyance  somewhat,  but  the  irritation 
lasted  for  several  days.  The  writer  took 
his  place  on  the  ladder  and  cut  out  the 
vine,  but  was  in  no  way  affected. 

Long  Island.  Herman  iiaupt,  jr. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  United  States  Dispen¬ 
satory  says  that  a  poisonous  crystalline 
glucoside,  wistarin,  has  been  derived 
from  the  Wistaria. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  FRUIT  GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  k. 

TREES  CERTIFIED  TO  BE  TRUE  TO  NAME 
for 


V 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES, 


'Dintville,  N.  Y,  . 

OCTOBER  15,  1923, 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

This  Association  has  certified  this  year  approximately  60,000 
one  and  two  year  old  Apple  trees  in  the  Kelly  Bros*  Nurseries  at 
Dansville,  N.  Y»,  and  these  trees  are  for  sale  to  fruit  growers  and 
planters  during  the  coming  season*  The  trees  have  been  examined 
and  pronounced  true  to  name  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  of  the  Massachusetts 
Experiment  Station,  our  Agent  for  Certification.  This  does  not 
mean  that  other  trees  sold  by  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries  are  misnamed, 
nor  that  this  Association  guarantees  the  trees  in  any  way. 

The  certified  trees  are  labeled  with  a  lead  seal  which  is  per¬ 
manently  attached  through  the  trunk  or  a  branch  of  each  tree. 
Impressed  on  the  seal  is  the  name  of  the  variety  and  our  stamp  of 
certification  as  being  true  to  name.  ~  ~/ 

The  varieties  certified  are  as  follows: 


Baldwin 

Cortland 

Delicious 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg 

Fameuse 

Gravenstein 

Grimes  Golden 

Jonathan 

McIntosh  Red 

Maiden's  Blush 


Northern  Spy 

Northwestern  Greening 

Red  Astrachan 

Rome  Beauty 

Rhode  Island  Greening 

Stayman  Winesap 

Wagener 

Wealthy 

Yellow  Transparent 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  FRUIT  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION 

,  Easthampton,  President1 
WRIGHT  A.  ROOT 

Amherst,  Secretary 


R.  A.  VAN  METER 
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For  over  45  years 
thousands  of  growers 
have  bought  direct 
from  Green’s  nurse¬ 
ries.  They  have  saved  money 
and  obtained  strong,  healthy, 
hardy  Northern  grown,  full- 
rooted  stock,  true-to-name. 
Thru  them,  Green  has  built  a 
wonderful  reputation  for  fair 
dealing. 


Apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  quince, 
cherry,  nut  trees ;  grape  and  orna¬ 
mental  vines ;  gooseberry,  currant, 
raspberry,  blackberry  and  rose 
bushes;  strawberry  plants,  all 
grown  in  our  own  nurseries. 
Offered  direct  to  you  at  money¬ 
saving  prices  and  guaranteed  true- 
to-name. 


Kellys' 

TREES 


Buy  Trees 

with  a 

Reputation 

Kelly’s  Trees 
are  all  sturdy, 
healthy,  per- 
V  M  jT  feet  specimens. 
P  ^  We  guarantee 

that  every  tree  sent  you  will  satisfy 
you  perfectly.  All  varieties,  trees 
for  every  locality  and  condition 
of  soil. 

Send  for  Free  1924  Catalog 


Interesting,  helpful,  filled  with 
valuable  information  gleaned  from 
our  44  years’  experience  dealing 
direct  with  fruit  growers.  Get  our 
1924  Catalog,  entirely  free. 
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Greer\’s  Money-Saving 
64-Page  Catalog 

is  a  textbook  of  useful,  practical  in¬ 
formation  on  fruit  culture  and  the 
care  of  plants  and  vines.  It  lists  and 
describes  only  best  growing  and 
bearing  varieties.  With  catalog  we 
send  FREE  booklet,  “How  I  Made 
the  Old  Farm  Pay.”  Write  today. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co. 
673  Green  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


from  NURSERY  to  You 


Strawberry  Hook  Free 

TOWNSEND’S  20th  Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties,  and  Cultural. Directions.  Valuable 
to  every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  25  Vine  St..  Salisbury.  Md, 


Gladioli-Flora 


Beautiful  yellow  and  others. 

E.  N.  Tilton  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


P.1.1...  Bliss, Carman, Cob’ler, King, Hustler, Ohio, Queen 
rUldlUco  KoBe.Russet.Sixw’ks.  Others.  C. Ford, Fishers, N- 1 


Apple  Trees 
r  Fall  Planting 

For  more  than  thirty  years  we  have 
made  a  close  study  of  Apple  varie¬ 
ties  for  the  Northeastern  States. 
Write  us,  telling  your  conditions 
and  we’ll  tell  you  what  varieties  will 
pay  best.  We  have  strong,  hardy 
New  England-grown  Apple  Trees 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Also 
Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  Trees. 
Our  new  Fruit  Book  is  a  safe  guide  to  suc¬ 
cess  withFruit.  Write  for  it  today —free. 

W^cutrLe.9  J3/m 


Box  8 


Yalesviile.  Ct. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ALL  YOUR 

RAW  FURS 

ARE  WORTH  and  prompt  returns— 
ship  to 

WILLIAMS  BROS.  &  CO.,  Atglen,  Penna. 

Reference -ATGLEN  NATIONAL  BANK 
Write  for  Prices 
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One  Farm  Engine 
Does  It  All 

Read  the  Amazing 
Facts  about  thisWoii' 
derful Far m  Engine 


V 


“I  set  out  to 
build  a  farm  en¬ 
gine  that  would 
have  every  fea¬ 
ture  the  farmer 
wanted  and  none 
he  didn’t  want. 
It  has  now  been 
on  the  market  six  years. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users 
tell  me  I’ve  succeeded.  I'm 
proud  to  have  this  engine 
bear  my  name.” 

A.  Y.  EDWARDS. 


/ 


Read  What  These  Users  Say 

LIGHTING  HOUSE,  BARN  AND  GARAGE 

“I  want  to  tell  you  the  Edwards  Is  the 
smartest  little  engine  that  you  ever  hitched 
a  belt  to.  I  am  running  a  seventy  light, 
direct  current  generator  to  light  the  house, 
bam  and  garage,  and  as  for  general  farm 
work  you  could  not  purchase  a  better  one. 
— L.  G.  DAVIS,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

BEST  ENGINE  EVER  BUILT 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the 
Edwards  Engine  for  all  general  farm  pur¬ 
poses  from  lMs  to  6  H.  P.  I  have  tested  it 
on  feed  grinding  and  sawing  and  it  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  It  gives  a  steady  flow 
of  power,  and  it  always  starts.  I  think  it  is 
the  best  engine  ever  built."  —  IV M.  H. 
LCTZ,  Sugar  Grove,  Ohio. 

EASY  TO  MOVE— EASY  TO  RUN 

"I  run  wood  saws,  cement  mixers,  thrash¬ 
ing  machines,  etc.  i^et  me  tell  you,  it  is  the 
most  wonderful  engine  I  have  ever  seen  or 
run.  It  is  so  easy  to  move  around  and  so 
easy  to  run.  I  would  not  have  any  other  en¬ 
gine.  I  would  advise  any  farmer  to  buy  the 
Edwards.”— FRANK  FOEEL,  Cologne,  JL  J. 

THE  ONLY  FARM  ENGINE 

"My  Edwards  Engine  has  proven  most  sat¬ 
isfactory.  I  have  used  it  neaTly  every  day 
for  two  years.  Hot  weather  or  cold,  it  starts 
easily  and  it  has  never  once  gone  back  on  me 
or  given  the  slightest  trouble.  I  have  given 
it  hard  use  and  it  has  never  cost  me  one 
cent  for  repairs." — -OTT  FISHER,  Leffel 
Lane,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

WONDERFUL  POWER 

"We  hitched  the  Edwards  to  a  30-in.  saw 
and  could  not  phase  it.  The  next  thing  1 
hitched  it  to  was  a  Sandwich  four-hole  corn 
sheller.  The  man  that  owned  the  sheller 
said  that  it  was  equal  to  steam  for  regular 
power.  I  would  advise  any  farmer  to  buy  an 
Edwards.”— PARKER  LICHTY,  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  R.  D.  7. 


My  engine — the  Edwards  Engine — will  do  the 
work  of  six  ordinary  farm  engines.  And  I  am 
willing  to  prove  this  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

I  don’t  want  you  to  risk  a  cent  or  to  place  your¬ 
self  under  any  obligation. 

No  Other  Engine  Like  It 

For  thirty  years  I  have  been  designing  and  building 
engines  of  all  types  and  sizes,  from  one  horsepower  to 
one  thousand  horsepower.  Every  working  day  of  my 
life  in  business  has  been  devoted  to  internal  combus¬ 
tion  engines.  The  farmer’s  power  needs  have  been  up¬ 
permost  in  my  mind  during  these  years.  My  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  farm  proved  to  me  just  what  kind  of  an  en¬ 
gine  a  farmer  needs.  It  was  a  problem  that  required  a 
complete  knowledge  of  what  could  be  done  or  should 
not  be  done  in  building  engines. 

Six  years  ago  the  Edwards  Farm  Engine  was  put  on 
the  market,  and  today  thousands  of  farmers  who  own 
Edwards  Engines  tell  me  that  I  have  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  farm  power.  There  is  no  other  engine  like  it. 
It  will  do  more  for  you  than  any  other  engine  possibly 
could  do. 

6  Engines  In  1 

It  is  only  one  engine,  yet  it  takes  the  place  of  six  en¬ 
gines.  It  will  give  from  1  %  to  0  II.  1*.  You  can  change 
power  instantly  while  the  engine  Is  running.  Change 
it  as  you  need  it — 1%  II.  P.  when  you  need  1%,  or  0 
II.  P.  when  you  need  G.  Or  any  power  needed  in  be¬ 
tween  these  two. 

Wonderful  Economy 

Fuel  consumption  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
power  used,  and  is  remarkably  low  at  all  times.  It 
burns  kerosene  or  gasoline  and  will  do  the  work  at  a  | 
fuel  cost  so  low  it  will  surprise  you. 


Easy  to  Operate 

The  Edwards  Engine  is  so  light  that  two  men  can 
carry  it  easily  from  job  to  job.  Pick  it  up  and  set  it 
down  anywhere.  It  is  so  perfectly  balanced  that  it  re¬ 
quires  no  anchorage.  This  wonderful  balance  and 
smooth  running  also  make  for  long  life  and  durability. 
Easy  starting,  no  cranking. 


For  Every  Farm  Job 

The  Edwards  Engine  will  run  a  feed  cutter,  corn 
sheller,  fanning  mill,  light  plant,  saw,  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  small  silo  filler,  fodder  cutter,  pump,  milking 
machine — these  and  many  other  pieces  of  power  equip¬ 
ments  on  your  farm.  And  it  does  each  of  these  jobs 
economically  with  fuel  consumption  according  to  the 
load  pulled — not  another  engine  on  the  market  can 
duplicate  this  guaranteed  performance. 


Prices  Lower  Than  Before  War 

My  prices  today  are  lower  than  before  the  war. 
They  offer  you  real  economy  in  first  cost  as  well  as  in 
operation. 


Nature  Notes 


Snowshoe  Rabbits  and  Trees 

Someone  wishes  to  know  if  the  so- 
called  snowshoe  rabbit  will  damage  apple 
trees.  lie  could;  but  in  this,  his  natural 
home,  does  not ;  100  years  of  apple  trees 
and  snowshoe  rabbits  locally  leaves  no 
complaint  about  them.  With  over  1.000 
young  trees  in  a  good  rabbit  country,  I 
have  never  had  a  tree  touched.  He  likes 
the  woods  and  largely  stays  there.  What 
any  animal  will  do  when  placed  in  a  new 
section  no  one  knows ;  but  to  us  it  seems 
wholly  unnecessary  to  borrow  trouble 
over  the  snowshoe  rabbit.  w.  M.  H. 

Maine. 

On  page  1427  you  want  to  know  if 
snowshoe  rabbits  will  damage  fruit  trees. 
I  should  think  they  would.  •  I  lived  25 
years  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  in 
some  parts  where  these  “critters”  were 
plentiful.  They  are  the  color  of  a  cotton¬ 
tail  in  Summer,  and  perfectly  white  in 
Winter.  When  the  snow  is  deep  they 
browse  on  trees  altogether,  principally 
pine  and  spruce.  When  the  lower 
branches  of  these  trees  are  bent  down 
and  buried  in  the  snow  and  thus  easy 
for  the  rabbits  to  get  at,  they  have  regu¬ 
lar  trails  around  such  trees  where  they 
feed.  Their  meat  has  a  strong  pine 
flavor  in  Winter.  I  would  suppose  that 
if  they  can  make  a  meal  off  pitchy  pine 
boughs,  their  main  or  sole  diet  during 
Winter,  that  the  tender  tips  and  bark  of 
fruit  trees  would  be  pie  for  them.  I 
once  caught  six  or  seven  of  them  alive, 
and  'tried  to  cross  them  with  Belgian 
hares  I  was  raising.  Every  time  I  put 
them  together  they  fought.  One  day 
while  absent  from  home  a  stray  dog  got 
into  my  backyard  and  tore  the  wide  net¬ 
ting  off  the  hinges.  My  wife  got  out  just 
in  time  to  see  the  whole  outfit — rabbits 
and  dog — go  up  the  alley,  making  for  the 
hills.  That  was  the  end  of  my  experi¬ 
ment  trying  to  raise  a  new  breed  of  rab¬ 
bits.  C.  E. 

Douglas,  Ariz. 


Fish  Moth  or  Silver  Fish 

Can  you  tell  me  what  we  should  use 
among  books  or  the  back  of  pictures  or 
papers  to  destroy  what  may  be  called  a 
bookworm?  It  is  very  soft,  very  lively 
and  would  look  like  a  very  small  fish 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

New  York.  MRS.  F.  N.  E. 

The  little  creature  you  describe  is  the 
silver  fish  or  fish  moth.  It  is  found 
among  books  or  papers,  especially  among 
those  long  undisturbed,  and  in  drawers  or 
trunks  where  starched  clothes  are  stored 
away.  It  eats  starch  or  paste,  and  is 
often  quite  destructive,  eating  the  paste 
in  bookbindings,  or  injuring  the  fibers  of 
starched  clothing.  It  may  be  poisoned 
with  arsenic  in  flour  paste,  which  is  made 
rather  thin,  and  then  allowed  to  dry  on 
strips  of  pasteboard,  which  are  slipped 
into  cracks  where  the .  silver  fish  con¬ 
gregate,  or  put  between  books.  They 
may  also  be  killed  by  puffing  pyrethrum 
or  bubach  powder  into  craeks  infested 
with  the  insects.  Sometimes  these  fish 
moths  loosen  wallpaper  by  eating  away 
the  paste. 


and  if  there  are  signs  of  a  mouse  once 
in  a  great  while  we  get  out  the  little  red 
mousetrap,  and  that  does  the  trick  every 
time.  No  more  mice  for  months,  and 
there  is  no  cat  to  upset  the  bean-pot,  get 
stuck  up  with  fly  paper,  and  howl  all 
night  on  the  piazza.  Next  to  man  the 
cat  exacts  more  toll  of  bird  life  than  all 
other  animals  combined.  Restrain  the 
cat  and  protect  the  birds  for  the  good  of 
all.  WILLIAM  E.  SMITH. 

Massachusetts. 


Protecting  Wood  from  Rats 

Someone  in  Vermont  is  having  trou¬ 
ble  with  rats  in  the  barn.  In  this  section 
there  is  much  wood  preservative  used, 
some  made  from  distillation  of  pine 
stumps,  and  other  concoctions,  and  an¬ 
other  class,  creosote  and  its  derivatives, 
one  of  which  is  sold  under  name  of 
“Carbolineum.”  Crude  creosote  or  any 
of  its  refined  derivatives  will  preserve 
wood,  and  it  is  reputed  that  no  rat  nor 
mouse  will  ever  gnaw  wood  so  treated. 
I  cannot  say  that  they  positively  will 
not  gnaw  treated  wood,  but  will  say  that 
I  have  never  seen  a  piece  of  treated 
wood  gnawed,  and  feel  absolutely  sure  if 
strips  of  wood  were  nailed  over  all 
cracks  and  then  given  a  good  coat  of 
creosote  there  would  be  no  trouble  with 
rats  getting  in.  Creosote  is  very  cheap 
in  the  crude  state  and  old  scrap  lumber 
is  probably  lying  around,  so  I  believe  a 
cheap  and  effective  preventive  is  at 
hand.  I  have  creosoted  very  light  and 
flimsy  houses  for  hens  and  broods,  pack¬ 
ing  boxes  and  the  like,  and  creosoted 
them  to  prevent  vermin  like  mites,  etc.,’ 
and  have  never  had  a  rat  to  gnaw  a  hole 
in  one.  Be  careful  not  to  let  creosote 
stay  on  the  hands  or  face  as  it  may  blis¬ 
ter,  and  do  not  shut  up  the  place"  tight 
while  applying  it,  as  the  fumes  will  be 
trying  on  the  eyes.  It  is  not  easy  to 
burn,  so  there  is  no  fire  danger  connected 
with  applying  by  artificial  lamps. 

Mobile,  Ala.  m.  b.  p. 


Squirrels  in  the  House 

I  see  where  someone  wants  to  know 
how  to  get  rid  of  squirrels  in  the  house. 
We  have  had  them.  Our  attic  cannot  b« 
used,  as  it  has  just  an  opening  in  ceiling 
to  get  up,  and  roof  is  low,  but  sometimes 
it  sounds  as  if  large  animals  were  walk¬ 
ing  around  up  there.  The  squirrels  come 
down  the  walls  into  cellar  and  eat  po¬ 
tatoes  and  apples.  We  have  used  traps, 
but  do  not  seem  to  do  much  good.  We 
put  our  cat  in  cellar  at  night  and  she 
catches  them.  One  time  we  found  seven 
dead  squirrels  in  a  heap  that  she  had 
caught.  They  seem  to  come  from  the 
trees  onto  the  house.  If  one  can  find 
place  they  come  into  the  house  it  could 
be  closed.  Ours  was  right  up  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  roof,  where  the  trimming  looks 
like  a  box,  right  under  the  edge  of  the 
eaves.  One  does  not  see  the  opening 
from  the  ground.  Poison  does  not  seem 
to  do  much,  good,  but  we  are  very  seldom 
bothered  with  them  now.  IVhen  we  hear 
them  we  put  the  cat  in  the  cellar. 

Elwood,  N.  J.  MRS.  m.  c.  B. 


PERFECT  BALANCE 

"Several  of  us  were  discussing  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  engine  the  other  day  and  we 
picked  up  the  Edwards  Engine,  while  it  was 
running  and  placed  it  across  a  trestle.  It 
was  not  fastened  or  supported  in  any  way, 
merely  placed  on  the  trestle  which  was  only 
3  inches  wide.  We  had  it  running  in  this 
manner  for  about  twenty  minutes  and 
changed  the  speed  through  the  entire  range 
— a  truly  wonderful  demonstration  of  bal¬ 
ance."— HARRY  TEACH,  Chief  Inspector, 
The  Edwards  Motor  Co. 


Guaranteed 
For 
Life 


& 


-UJCUJZ, 


You  can  prove  all  my  claims  to  your  own  satisfaction. 
I  am  willing  to  send  you  an  Edwards  Engine  for  absolutely 
free  trial.  I  don’t  want  you  to  send  me  one  penny  or  to 
obligate  yourself  in  any  way.  I  just  want  you  to  take  the 
engine  and  try  it — use  it  for  all  your  farm  work,  put  it 
on  every  job  you  can  think  of.  After  that,  if  you're  not 
satisfied,  you  can  return  the  engine  to  me  without  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  single  cent. 


Free  Book  . 

Without  any  obligation  to  you,  I  will  send  you  a  free 
booklet  describing  the  Edwards  Engine  iu 
detail,  giving  proof  of  every  claim  I  make  and 
telling  you  all  about  my  Free  Trial  Offer 
Just  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon. 

A.  Y.  EDWARDS 

The  Edwards 
Motor  Co. 

112  Main  Street, 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Edwards 


_  FARM 

Engine 


The  Edwards  Motor  Co., 

112  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  your  free  book¬ 
lets  and.  details  of  your  free  trial  of¬ 
fer.  This  does  not  obligate  me  in 
any  way. 


Name 


A  (ldress 


Cats  and  Bird  Life 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article 
by  Mrs.  A.  D.  J.  on  page  1378  entitled 
“Cats  as  Rat-catchers,”  because  of  the 
slighting  remarks  in  regard  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  bird  life,  when  she  says  “a  robin 
or  sparrow  now  and  then  for  the  cat  is 
no  great  crime  as  these  birds  are  nuis¬ 
ances  anyway.”  I  wonder  if  Mrs.  A.  D. 
J.  has  any  knowledge  of  the  great  value 
of  the  song  sparrow  and  chipping  spar¬ 
row,  and  that  a  large  per  cent  of  their 
food  consists  of  the  most  injurious  in¬ 
sects  which  infest  our  gardens,  and  they 
make  their  home  in  our  gardens  almost 
entirely  during  seven  mont’  in  the  year? 
Does  she  know  the  State  (Massachus¬ 
etts)  ornithologist  counts  the  robin  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  bird  -  we  have? 

These  are  the  birds  the  cat  is  most 
likely  to  get,  and  a  good  hunter  such  as 
hunts  the  mice  she  speaks  of  will  get  on 
the  average  50  birds  a  year,  and  one  has 
been  known  to  destroy  six  broods  of 
young  and  two  old  birds  in  one  day.  Few 
cats  have  the  nerve  to  tackle  a  rat,  but 
a  few  are  good  mousers.  However,  a 
•pair  of  barn  owls  will  catch  more  rats 
and  mice  around  the  barn  than  a  dozen 
cats.  An  article  on  hawks  and  owls  in 
the  National  Geographic  Magazine  of  De¬ 
cember,  1920,  says,  “While  it  cannot  he 
denied  that  certain  species  of  hawks  and 
owls  are  destroyers  of  poultry  and  bene¬ 
ficial  birds,  let  it  be  said  here  in  paren¬ 
thesis  however  that  man’s  self-introduced 
pet,  the  cat,  kills  as  many  little  chic¬ 
kens  and  vastly  more  beneficial  and  de¬ 
sirable  birds,  than  do  all  the  birds  of  prey 
in  America  many  times  over.” 

I  have  had  much  experience  with  birds 
and  animals  of  many  kinds,  cats  included. 
We  were  at  one  time  overrun  with  rats 
and  mice  in  the  neighborhood,  although 
nearly  everyone  had  cats.  We  now  have 
fewer  cats,  and  rats  and  mice  are  much 
reduced  in  number  by  systematic  trap¬ 
ping  and  poisoning.  We  did  away  with 
our  cat,  she  was  such  an  inveterate  thief, 


That  Spotted  Man 

On  page  1174  there  was  a  note  about  a 
piebald  or  spotted  man — who  showed 
various  colors  of  skin.  The  case  reported 
was  from  a  town  in  North  Carolina.  We 
wrote  the  postmaster  of  that  town  and 
received  the  following  reply  : 

There  is  no  doubt  about  there  being  a 
spotted  man,  as  I  have  known  him  all  his 
life.  His  name  is  Genus  Hoke,  and  he  is 
now  living  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  His  father, 
whose  name  was  Roy  Hoke,  was  very 
black  ;  his  mother,  whose  name  was  Lad 
was  a  mulatto.  This  child  was  born  with 
spots  of  white  and  black  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes,  with  about  the  same 
amount  of  eac-h  color.  The  spots  were  just 
like  any  spotted  animal.  The  white  was 
the  color  of  an  average  white  person,  and 
the  black  was  about  the  same  of  the  av¬ 
erage  negro.  Where  the  white  spots  are 
on  his  head  the  hair  is  very  white.  This 
man  seems  to  be  normal  in  every  other 
way.  He  married,  and  there  were  two 
children  born  to  them,  one  of  which  was 
spotted  like  himself ;  the  other  was  a 
solid  color  like  the  mother.  He  was  of  a 
large  family,  but  was  the  only  one  who 
was  spotted.  a.  w.  titman. 

Lowell,  N.  C.  Postmaster. 


A  Piebald  Human 

There  are  piebald  humans  (page 
1174).  There  was  one  by  the  name  of 
Hoak  in  the  village  of  Lowell  in  North 
Carolina  when  I  worked  there  in  1901 
or  1902,  and  he  lived  on  the  farm  where 
I  worked  at  that  time.  If- it  was  a  skin 
disease  he  was  born  with  it,  and  the 
white  spots  (he  was  a  black  boy)  were 
well  distributed  over  his  body.  His  father 
was  a  slave  of  Judge  Hoak.  and  of  course 
took  that  name.  He  was  at  one  time  of¬ 
fered  a  good  sum  of  money  by  a  man 
who  wished  to  exhibit  the  boy,  hut  he  re¬ 
fused.  H.  A.  s. 

New  Berlin.  N.  Y. 
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Garbage  for  Manure 

A  number  of  readers  ask  if  they  can 
use  family  garbage  as  fertilizer  for  a 
small  garden.  They  seem  to  think  this 
will  be  all  they  need  in  the  way  of  plant 
food.  It  would  be  more  economical  to 
feed  the  garbage  to  a  pig  or  a  small  flock 
of  hens — thus  utilizing  the  feeding  value. 
The  garbage  alone  will  sour  and  is  not 
worth  much  as  a  fertilizer.  Th.e  best 
plan  will  be  to  compost  it,  mixing  it  with 
soil,  dead  leaves,  sods  or  any  waste. 
Turn  the  pile  over  now  and  then  and  mix 
lime  with  it.  Far  better  results  will  be 
obtained  if  acid  phosphate  or  ground  bone 
can  be  mixed  with  this  compost.  If  it 
can  be  well  decayed  and  the  acid  phos¬ 
phate  added,  it  will  make  fair  manure. 
If  house  slops  can  be  poured  over  it,  so 
much  the  better. 


Disease  Resistant  Spinach  Seed  Shows 
Up  Well  in  New  Jersey 

The  Virginia  Experiment  Station  dis¬ 
ease  resisting  Savoy  spinach  has  proved 
practically  free  from  yellows  or  mosaic 
on  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station’s 
plots  at  Richfield,  N.  J.  In  a  test  of 
various  varieties  this  seed  showed  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  yellows  or  mosaic, 
while  other  varieties  were  from  G  per 
cent  to  24  per  cent  diseased.  A  large 
block  of  this  variety  in  fertilizer  plots 
was  free  from  the  disease,  while  many 
growers  in  the  Richfield  section  who  used 
the  ordinary  Savoy  spinach  seed  com¬ 
plained  of  poor  color  in  their  crop  from 
yellows. 

Spinach  yellows,  or  mosaic,  is  a  disease 
of  the  Fall  crop,  appearing  first  on  the 
younger  leaves,  which  are  mottled  with 
yellow  and  much  twisted.  Later  the  older 
leaves  also  are  mottled,  and  eventually 
the  plant  dies.  The  disease  is  very  in¬ 
fectious,  and  the  small  spots  which  first 
appear  in  the  field  enlarge  and  spread 
over  the  entire  area.  Yellowing  froar 
other  causes  often  occurs  in  New  Jersey, 
such  as  wet  weather,  drought,  or  lack  of 
cultivation,  but  this  usually  attacks  the 
older  leaves  first. 

This  disease  resistant  Savoy  is  a  slower 
grower  than  the  ordinary  Savoy,  and 
should  be  planted  one  or  two  weeks 
earlier.  Moreover,  the  variety  is  not  im¬ 
mune  to  all  diseases,  some  damping  off  as 
a  result  of  a  prolonged  wet  spell  being 
observed  on  it  the  past  year. 

HOWARD  F.  HUBER. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

Raspberry  Inspection  in  New  York 

I  have  one  acre  of  one-year-old  Co¬ 
lumbian  purple  raspberries  which  are  in 
fine  condition.  From  these  I  laid  down 
about  14,000  sets.  I  could  sell  these  for 
$18  per  1,000  provided  they  were  in¬ 
spected,  which  is  a  new  law  that  went 
into  effect  during  the  season,  I  am  told. 

I  did  not  know  this  at  the  time  I  put 
down  my  berries.  There  was  no  inspec¬ 
tor  to  see  my  berries,  although  there 
have  been  some  around  here  for  that 
work.  I  come  to  you  for  light  and  advice. 
1.  Is  it  true  that  it  is  against  the  law 
to  sell  berry  sets  from  a  patch  of  berries 
not  inspected?  What  would  be  the  fine? 
Who  does  the  work  of  inspection?  Is  it 
too  late  this  season?  J. 

Marion,  N.  Y. 

Order  No.  23  from  the  New  York  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets  reads  in 
part :  “It  is  hereby  ordered  that  no 

raspberry  plants  (tips  or  roots)  shall  be 
sold,  shipped  or  transported  from  any 
nursery,  field  or  plantation  within  this 
State  except  only  from  such  places  as 
have  been  properly  inspected  and  certi¬ 
fied,  under  regulations  of  the  department, 
as  substantially  free  from  disease,  and 
accompanied  by  an  authorized  certificate 
of  inspection  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets.  All  persons  in 
the  State  of  New  York  who  desire  to 
propagate  plants  of  raspberries  for  sale 
must  make  application  for  inspection  and 
certification  prior  to  June  1,  1923,  and 
must  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  com¬ 
missioner  or  his  agents,  and  no  certificate 
shall  be  issued  for  the  sale  or  transpor¬ 
tation  of  plants  not  grown  under  these 
regulations.”  The  law  says  that  the 
maximum  penalty  for  each  offense  shall 
be  $200,  and  that  in  the  case  of  continued 
disregard  of  the  law  each  day  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  new  offense.  The  inspection  is 
done  by  State  Inspectors  from  the  New 
York  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  There  should  have  been 
two  inspections,  one  made  during  June 
and  the  other  some  time  between  July 
15  and  August  15.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  inspections  late  in  the  season — cer¬ 
tainly  after  the  leaves  are  gone. 


The  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  has  been  very  gracious  in  the  first 
year  of  enforcement  of  this  law.  Any¬ 
one  selling  any  nursery  stock,  including 
raspberries,  in  New  York  State  is  re¬ 
quired  to  attach  a  certificate  of  inspec¬ 
tion  to  each  shipment.  This  law  has 
been  in  effect  for  years,  and  anyone  who 
had  asked  for  such  inspection  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  or  during  the  season  of.  1923 
was  sent  a  notice  of  the  new  quarantine 
relative  to  raspberry  diseases.  As  has 
already  been  noted,  application  for  in¬ 
spection  should  have  been  made  prior  to 
June  1,  though  the  Department  was  very 
liberal  in  permitting  applications  to  be 
filed  for  a  considerable  period  after  this 
date. 

The  only  recourse  is  to  plant  out  the 
tips  and  have  them  properly  inspected 
next  season  for  sale  in  the  following  year 
as  one-year-old  plants.  h.  b.  t. 


Seeding  for  Old  Meadow 

Would  you  give  me  your  advice  re¬ 
garding  a  large  meadow  on  my  place  at 
Dobbs  Ferry?  It  has  not  been  cultivat¬ 
ed  for  years,  and  I  have  just  had  it 
plowed.  Inasmuch  as  I  have  a  few  cows, 
I  thought  of  planting  it  in  buckwheat, 
and  then  later  in  Alfalfa.  Should  it  now 
be  covered  with  manure  or  fertilizer? 
Which  is  the  best  kind,  and  what  quan¬ 
tity  should  be  put  down  per  acre?  H.  G. 

New  York. 

If  you  want  a  crop  of  hay  or  green  fod¬ 
der,  we  would  not  advise  buckwheat.  That 
will  give  you  a  grain  crop,  but  no  hay. 
We  should  sow  oats  and  Canada  peas  in 
early  Spring,  as  we  have  often  advised. 
Seed  them  together  as  early  in  the  Spring 
as  the  soil  is  fit.  Cut  this  crop  iii  early 
July  for  hay,  and  then  plow  and  fit  the 
land  for  Alfalfa.  We  should  use  eight  or 
10  tons  of  manure  per  acre,  or  if  you 
have  no  manure,  about  GOO  lbs.  of  some 
good  fertilizer.  Harrow  this  well  into 
the  soil  and  then  use  1,000  lbs.  of  lime 
per  acre. 


Propagating  Quinces  from  Seed 

Will  you  give  me  the  proper  treatment 
of  quince  seeds  in  order  that  I  may  start 
seedlings  from  them?  I  wish  to  develop 
the  quince  roots,  and  later  bud  for  dwarf 
pears.  I  know  these  can  be  purchased 
cheaper,  but  I  want  to  do  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  myself.  Last  Fall  I  put  out 
some  of  the  quince  seeds  in  a  flat  in  sand, 
outdoors,  so  they  were  stratified  all  Win¬ 
ter.  Others  of  the  same  seed  I  allowed 
to  dry.  Both  were  planted  in  the  open 
ground  when  the  weather  was  warm  in 
the  Spring  but  I  failed  to  get  one  ger¬ 
mination.  Would  you  put  the  seed  into 
the  ground  this  Fall  and  try  that? 

Uxbridge,  Mass.  M.  P.  s. 

Quinces  are  usually  propagated  from 
cuttings  or  by  mound-layering,  though 
they  may  be  propagated  from  seed.  The 
seed  should  be  handled  much  the  same  as 
apple  seed,  that  is,  it  must  be  kept  under 
cool,  moist  conditions  for  six  to  ten 
weeks  prior  to  planting.  Ordinarily 
quite  successful  results  are  obtained 
from  either  Fall  planting  or  from  strati¬ 
fying  out  of  doors  as  you  did.  Try  plac¬ 
ing  them  in  the  ice  compartment  of  the 
refrigerator  or  in  the  icehouse  for  two 
or  three  months  before  planting  time. 

II.  B.  T. 


Grapevines  Fail  to  Bear 

A  neighbor  has  a  number  of  grape¬ 
vines.  For  the  past  few  years  lie  has 
been  unable  to  get  °  good  fruit  yield, 
though  the  vines  are  strong  and  vigorous. 
Last  February,  instead  of  trimming  them 
himself,  as  usual,  he  engaged  an  expert 
grape  trimmer ;  the  result,  as  before,  a 
great  quantity  of  vine  and  foliage,  with 
little  fruitage.  This  man  uses  chicken 
manure  fertilizer,  two  or  three  full  pails 
around  each  vine,  top-dressing  once  a 
year.  Is  this  the  reason  for  an  excess  of 
vine  and  leaves,  with  few  grapes?  The 
grapevines  are  planted  along  a  trellis, 
spaced  from  one  and  three-fourths  to  two 
yards  apart,  and  are  of  usual  varieties. 
Are  they  planted  too  close?  h.  m.  l. 

New  York. 

The  failure  of  the  neighbor’s  vines  to 
produce  a  good  crop  of  grapes  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  due  in  this  instance  to  excessive 
stimulation  of  wood  growth  through  the 
use  of  such  quantities  of  poultry  manure. 
This  over-stimulation  has  often  been 
done,  not  alone  by  the  amateur,  but  in 
many  instances  commercial  growers  have 
done  this  to  the  extreme  in  their  desire  to 
bring  about  large  yields.  It  will  be  well 
to  withhold  all  nitrogen  fertilizers  for  a 
season  or  two.  and  to  apply  acid  phos¬ 
phate  about  the  vines  at  the  rate  of  300 
lbs.  per  acre.  Also  it  is  advisable  to 
leave  more  fruiting  wood  at  the  pruning 
this  season.  The  vines  are  planted  rather 
closely  for  best  results,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  growing  exces¬ 
sively.  F.  E.  .G. 


The  Vicar:  “So  you  like  the  country? 
Are  your  hens  good  lavers?”  Mabel 
(fresh  from  town):  “Topping!  They 
haven’t  laid  a  bad  egg  yet !” — Passing 
Show. 


A  Dormant  Spray 

Sunoco  Spray  Oil  has  been 
tested  byexperimental  stations 
and  expert  fruit  growers,  with 
remarkable  results.  It  forms 
an  even  film  that  enters  every 
crevice.  You  get  complete 
control  over  scale  insects,  red 
spider,  leaf-roller,  aphis,  thrips 
and  other  pests  that  over¬ 
winter  on  trees.  Sunoco  (one 
part  to  18  or  20  parts  of  water) 
is  recommended  as  a  dormant 
spray. 


Here’s  the  spray 

that  you  have  been 
looking  for 

You’ll  want  to  know  about  this  latest 
development  in  spray  oils.  This  oil 
will  do  the  work  better — cost  you 
less.  F or  use  as  a  dormant  or  a  sum¬ 
mer  spray ;  equally  good  as  a  spreader 
and  sticker.  It’s  a  self-emulsifying 
oil  that  mixes  with  any  water,  and 
never  separates.  Non  -  poisonous, 
non-corrosive,  convenient  to  handle, 
it  won’t  clog  your  apparatus.  Nor 
does  it  deteriorate  from  season  to 
season,  or  freeze  unless  mixed.  No 
pressure,  heat  or  special  machinery 
is  necessary  to  make  a  permanent 
emulsion ;  vigorous  stirring  does  it. 

SUNOCO 

SELF-EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 

A  Summer  Spray 

For  aphis,  red  spider,  thrips,  young 
scale,  etc.,  use  one  part  of  Sunoco  to 
50  parts  of  water  or  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture.  Sunoco  emulsions  resist  severe 
weather  and  the  washing  action  of 
rain.  Sunoco  with  one  part  to  150 
or  200  parts  of  Bordeaux  mixture  or 
nicotine  solutions  (with  or  without  ' 
lead  arsenate),  will  act  as  a  remark-  / 
able  sticker  and  spreader.  / 

/  , 


Here  is  a  new  and  wonderful  product  which 
is  effective,  easily  mixed,  convenient  to 
handle  and  economical  to  use.  Follow 
directions  and  you  are  sure  of  results. 

Send  the  coupon  for  full  in  formation 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY, Philadelphia 

Branches  and  Agents  in  Principal  Cities 


/ 


/ 
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Makers  of  the  famous  / 

[Sunoco  Motor  Oils  and  Greases  /  ^ 
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Highest  Quality — Longest  Wearing 
Work  Shoe  Made 

Chocolate  brown  up¬ 
pers  of  heavy  chrome 
re-tanned  leather,  pli¬ 
able,  water-resisting. 
Two  insoles  of  oak  tan 
sole  leather,  heavy  out- 
soles  of  toughest  fibre. 
Outwears  leather  two  to 
one.  Easily  resoled.  Rubber 
heel.  Many  customers  wear 
them  for  two  years  and  longer. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  For 
medium  width  order  London  Last.  Order 
Munson  Last  for  extra  broad  toes.  State  size 
and  last  and  pay  postman  only  ?4.50  plus 
postage  for  style  C.  J.  illustrated.  To  save 
cost  of  postage,  send  $4.50  with  your  order 
and  shoes  will  be  sent  prepaid.  If  shoes  are  not 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  return  shoes  urn 
worn  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  imme¬ 
diately.  Guaranteed  by 

RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY 

Dept.  19  683  Atlantic  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Advise  requirements  for  quotations 

FERTILIZERS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Winter  and  Spring  delivery. 

“Croxton  Brand'* 

Commercial  mixtures  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  Special  prices  on  carload  lots. 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA,  ACID  PHOS¬ 
PHATE,  NITRATE  OF  SODA,  BLOOD 
AND  TANKAGE,  MURIATE  OF  POTASH, 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH,  BONE  MEAL 

The  early  buyer  buys  right  and  at  the 
right  price.  Take  advantage  of  present 
low  prices  and  insure  yourself  against 
advance  when  demand  is  larger. 
FACTORY  PRICES 

IV.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


4'/2% 


Safe  as  a  good  farm  mortgage 
and  far  more  convenient 

Federal  Farm  LoanBonds 

Interest  Sure— Readily  Salable— Safe— Tax-free 

• 

These  Bonds  are  equivalent  to  first  mortgages  on  improved 
farms  in  New  England,  NewYork  and  Newjersey — all  cultivated 
by  their  owners.  The  twelve  powerful  Federal  Land  Banks  gut  t- 
antee  prompt  payment  of  interest  and  principal.  Can  be  had  In 
amounts  of  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1000  and  up.  For  details  write  to 


The  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Those  having  apples  in  storage  seem 
much  more  interested  in  the  market  than 
the  buyers.  There  has  been  no  improve¬ 
ment  during  the  past  week,  either  in 
price  or  movement.  During  the  month  of 
November,  according  to  the  government 
reports,  there  were  over  2,500  carloads 
of  apples  received  in  New  York  City,  and 
over  50  per  cent  of  them  came  from  the 
Northwestern  States,  Washington  lead¬ 
ing  with  8(50  carloads,  New  York  coming 
second  with  777,  and  Oregon  third  with 
5(50  carloads.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the 
competition  with  which  Eastern  growers 
have  to  contend.  Not  only  are  there 
many  more  apples  in  storage  than  usual, 
but  other  fruits  are  plentiful  and  cheap, 
medium-sized  Florida  oranges  retailing 
for  25  to  30c  a  dozen,  and  grapefruit 
three  for  25c.  Cabbage  continues  to  be 
in  good  demand,  with  prices  gradually 
advancing.  Practically  all  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  has  been  coming  from  New  York 
State,  although  a  little  is  beginning  to 
come  in  from  Florida.  The  cabbage  crop 
there  is  expected  to  be  much  heavier  than 
last  year,  but  not  as  large  as  in  1921. 
Trading  in  onions  was  very  quiet,  and 
the  market  has  held  about  steady  on 
good  stock.  New  York  State  shippers 
have  already  moved  about  3,000  carloads, 
which  is  more  than  was  shipped  out  of 
that  State  last  year,  and  about  double 
the  amount  shipped  to  the  first  of  De¬ 
cember  a  year  ago.  Celery  has  been  in 
good  demand,  with  moderate  supplies.  and 
the  market  strengthened  a  little.  Cauli¬ 
flower  was  also  in  demand  late  in  the 
week,  although  supplies  of  Dong  Island 
stock  were  liberal  earlier  and  trading  was 
slow.  Dong  Island  Brussels  sprouts  held 
fairly  steady  under  a  moderate  demand. 
Florida  is  now  shipping  lettuce  in  earn¬ 
est.  150  carloads  being  received  in  New 
York  recently  in  one  week.  Western  re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  more  moderate  and  the 
market  has  held  fairly  steady.  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey  sweet  potatoes 
have  been  tending  downward.  Prices  got 
so  high  that  the  consumers  either  stopped 
buying  or  bought  in  small  quantities,  eon- 
■sequentlv  the  demand  was  limited  and 
prices  dropped.  Potatoes  continue  dull. 
In  the  past  New  York  dealers  have  been 
opening  their  houses  for  business  around 
midnight.  Recently  a  ruling  was  put  into 
effect  whereby  all  stores  will  not  open  for 
business  until  5  a.  m..  which  should  give 
the  salesmen  and  all  concerned  a  much 
better  working  day,  and  yet  not  interfere 
with  business  to  any  great  extent. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  prices  generally  reach  their  peak 
during  the  month  of  November,  and  this 
season  the  middle  of  the  month  found  Me 
extra  fancv  large  chalk  white  eggs  bring¬ 
ing  84  to  86c.  this  level  being  maintained 
for  about  10  days.  A  year  ago  the  peak 
was  reached  about  a  week  earlier,  88  to 
94c  representing  the  high  prices  for  finest 
eggs,  and  probbaly  the  highest  point  ever 
reached  in  the  New  York  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket  was  in  1920  when  as  high  as  $1.10  a 
dozen  was  quoted  for  the  finest  eggs  on 
the  market.  Recently  prices  have  been 
dropping  on  these  large  fine  eggs,  as  the 
demand  was  not  equalling  the  supply  at 
the  high  prices  and  in  order  to  clear  the 
accumulations  lower  prices  were  neces¬ 
sary.  Pullet  eggs,  however,  which  equaled 
in  quality  the  fine  large  eggs,  but  did  not 
have  the  size,  generally  found  a  good  out¬ 
let  Recentlv  the  government  prelimin¬ 
ary  report  of  cold  storage  holdings  for 
December  1  was  released,  showing  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  739.000  cases,  compared  with 
holdings  on  December  1,  1922.  The  total 
reduction  of  egg  holdings  during  Novem¬ 
ber  was  greater  than  last  year,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  report  for  December  will 
be  favorable.  It  does  not  seem  likely, 
however,  that  the  handicap  of  so  many 
surplus  eggs  can  be  overcome  within  a 
month,  and  larger  holding  than  usual  will 
likely  be  carried  over  into  January. 

There  was  some  interest  in  live  fowl 
last  week  and  the  market  ruled  firm,  but 
live  chicken  receipts  were  in  excess  of  the 
demand  and  trading  was  slow.  Broilers 
sold  well.  Offerings  of  live  turkeys  were 
not  large,  but  the  demand  has  been  a  lim- 
ired  one  and  prices  declined.  Ducks  and 
geese  were  wanted  and  these  showed 
some  improvement.  Right  after  Thanks¬ 
giving  there  was  a  decided  break  in  the 
dressed  chicken  and  fowl  market,  and 
large  quantities  were  placed  in  storage, 
as  dealers  preferred  to  put  them  away  for 
future  use  rather  than  take  what  ^they 
could  get  on  the  declining  market.  From 
November  30  to  December  6,  inclusive, 
the  total  increase  of  storage  holdings,  the 
amount  put  in  in  excess  of  outgoing  stock, 
amounted  to  over  3,073,000  lbs.  in  New 
York  Citv  alone,  according  to  government 
statistics.  The  market  has  been  dull, 
only  fancy  stock  moving,  and  that  slow¬ 
ly.  ‘  Shippers  are  hoping  that  bottom 
prices  have  been  reached  and  that  there 
will  soon  be  an  improvement  in  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Just  now  there  is  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  what  turkeys  may  do  at  Christ¬ 
mas  ;  but  after  the  bad  break  at  Thanks¬ 
giving  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  any 
predictions,  as  dealers  are  very  unsettled 
in  their  views. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  was  not  any  great  change  in  the 
hay  situation.  The  market  has  been  ir- 


t  New 

regular,  trading  light  as  a  rule,  and 
prices  held  about  steady.  Very  little  No. 
1  hay  was  offered.  Considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  Canadian  hay  was  received,  a  lit¬ 
tle  from  New  York  State,  and  most  of 
the  rest  offered  was  from  the  West. 

B.  w.  S. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  market  is  pretty  steady. 
Eggs  and  poultry  are  weak,  but  butter 
still  goes  up  slowly.  The  weather  favors 
easy  marketing  of  green  stuff. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  steady ;  creamery,  52  to  59c ; 
dairy,  crocks,  38  to  42c;  common,  25  to 
28c.  Cheese,  easy  ;  daisies,  flat,  new,  27 
to  28c  ;  longhorns.  28  to  29c ;  Dimburger, 
32  to  35c ;  Swiss,  34  to  35c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  turkey,  32  to 
40c;  fowl,  2(5  to  32c;  chickens,  28  to  30c; 
old  roosters,  18  to  19c ;  ducks,  28  to 
30c ;  geese,  22  to  25c.  Dive  poultry, 
weak ;  turkeys,  35  to  38c ;  fowls,  15  to 
23c ;  chickens,  23  to  25c ;  ducks,  19  to 
25c;  geese,  20  to  23c;  pigeons,  pair,  25 
to  35c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady ;  Fameuse,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  Jonathan.  Spy,  McIntosh,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  King,  Wealthy,  Greening,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  Baldwin,  Hubbardson,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  windfalls,  50  to  65c*.  Potatoes, 
steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
Michigan.  150  lbs..  $1.90  to  $2;  sweets, 
hamper,  $2.25  to  $2.75. 

FRUIT - BERRIES 

Pears,  quiet ;  Beurre  Bose,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  Iveiffer,  75c  to  $1.  Quinces, 
quiet;  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Cranberries, 
steady ;  Cape  Cod.  50-lb.  box,  $4.25  to 
$4.50.  Grapes,  dull ;  California  Emper¬ 
or.  lug.  $1.75  to  $1.85;  Malaga,  crate, 
$1.10  to  $1.25. 

BEAN  S— 0  N 10  N  S 

Beans,  steady  ;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $11 
to  $11.50 ;  marrow.  $10.50  to  $11 ;  red 
kidney,  $8.50  to  $9  :  pea.  medium,  $6.50 
to  $7.  Onions,  easy;  Spanish,  crate, 
$2.35  to  $2.50;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.76 
to  $3  ;  State,  cwt.,  $2  to  $3.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  active;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper.  $4.50  to  $5 ;  beets,  bu.,  90c 
to  $1.25 ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to 
25c ;  cabbage,  bu..  50  to  60c ;  carrots,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1  to  $2; 
celery,  crate,  $2.50  to  $5 ;  cucumbers, 
Florida,  crate.  $5  to  $6  ;  eggplant.  Flor¬ 
ida.  crate.  $6.50  to  $7  ;  endive,  doz..  75c 
to  $1  ;  lettuce.  2-doz.  box.  50  to  75c ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  75c ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu..  $1.50;  peppers.  Florida,  crate, 
$5  to  $6 ;  pumpkins,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  35c;  spinach, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1;  squash,  cwt..  $2.50  to  $3; 
turnips,  white,  bu..  50c  to  $1 ;  yellow.  60 
to  75c ;  tomatoes.  10-lb.  basket.  $2.35  to 
$3.50;  vegetable  oyster,  doz.  bunches,  75 
to  80c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb.  IS  to  22c ; 
dark.  18  to  20c  strained,  qt.,  70  to  80c. 
Maple  products,  inactive;  sugar,  lb.,  10 
to  18c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  easy;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $17  to 
$19 ;  clover  mixed.  $16  to  $18 ;  rye  straw, 
$12  to  $14;  wheat  and  oat  straw.  $10  to 
$12;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton,  $30;  mid¬ 
dlings.  $28;  red-dog.  $35;  cottonseed 
meal.  $47.40;  oil  meal,  $42.50;  hominy, 
$36:  gluten.  $45.30;  oat  food,  $16;  rye 
middlings.  $27.40.  J.  w.  C. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

apple 

Baldwin.  $2.50  to  $4.50  bbl. ;  McIntosh 
Reds,  $3.50  to  $7 ;  Northern  Spy,  $1.50 
to  $3  ;  King,  $2.50  to  $4  ;  Ben  Davis,  $1 
to  $2  ;  Russets.  $1  to  $3 ;  standard  farm 
boxes,  50c  to  $2.50. 

BEANS 

Carlots,  per  100  lbs..  New  York  and 
Michigan  choice  pea  beans,  $5.60  to 
$5.75 ;  fair  to  good,  $5.50 ;  California 
small  white.  $7.25  to  $7.50 ;  yellow  eye, 
extras,  $7.35  to  $7.50 ;  seconds.  $7 :  red 
kidney,  choice.  $7.75  to  $8;  fair  to  good, 
$7.25  to  $7.50. 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  creamery  extras.  54  to  54%c ; 
boxes  and  prints,  56  to  57c;  creamery 
firsts.  48  to  52c;  seconds.  45%  to  47%c; 
storage  extras.  50  to  51c;  firsts,  47%  to 
49c ;  seconds,  45  to  47c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery  brown  extras,  75  to 
72c;  white  and  mixed  extras.  67  to  69c; 
Western  hennery.  64  to  66c* ;  Eastern  and 
Western  extras.  60  to  63e ;  Western  ex¬ 
tra  firsts.  55  to  57c ;  Western  firsts,  51 
to  54c :  Western  seconds.  30  to  45c  ;  re¬ 
frigerator  extra  firsts.  32  to  33c;  firsts, 
30  to  31c ;  seconds.  28  to  29c. 

FRUIT 

Cranberries.  $3  to  $4;  crate:  grape¬ 
fruit.  $1.50  to  $2  box  ;  oranges.  Florida, 
$1.5(1  to  $2.25 :  California  navels,  $2.50 
to  $4 ;  lemons.  $3  to  $4. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy.  $31  to  832  ;  No. 
2  Timothy.  $27  to  .828;  No.  3  Timothv. 
$23  to  $24  :  No.  2  Eastern.  $21  to  $26  ; 
shipping.  $17  to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $24  to 
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$28 ;  poor  and  damaged,  $15  to  $17 ; 
swale,  $19  to  $20;  rye  straw,  $27  to  $29; 
oat  straw,  $15  to  $16;  wheat  straw,  $13 
to  $14. 

MILLFEED 

Prompt  shipment,  per  ton,  Spring  bran, 
$33  to  $33.50 ;  Winter  bran,  $34  to  $35  ; 
middlings,  $31.50  to  $38 ;  mixed  feed, 
$33.50  ro  $38;  red  dog,  $38.75;  gluten 
feed,  $48.55;  gluten  meal,  $59.80;  hom¬ 
iny  feed,  $38.50 ;  stock  feed,  $39 ;  oat 
hulls,  reground,  $17 ;  cottonseed  meal, 
$48.50  to  $54.75 ;  linseed  meal,  $48.50. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley,  $1.50  to  $3  per 
100-lb.  bag;  New  York,  $2.25  to  $3; 
natives,  $1.25  to  $1.50  box ;  Spanish,  $4 
to  $4.50  case. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  Green  Mountain.  $1.50  to  $1.60 
per  100-lb.  bag;  Spaulding  Rose,  $1.40 
to  $1.50 ;  sweet  potatoes,  $1.75  to  $2  25 
ba.*  set. 

POULTRY 

North  and  Eastern  dry  packed  chick¬ 
ens,  soft,  414  lbs.  up,  26  to  32c:  chickens, 
medium,  20  to  24c ;  broilers,  30  to  35c ; 
fowls,  choice  large,  28  to  30c;  fowls,  me¬ 
dium,.  IS  to  22c;  squabs,  native,  per  doz., 
$5  to  $7  ;  Western  boxes,  turkeys,  choice 
young,  30  to  32c;  turkeys,  medium.  20c; 
chickens,  4%  lbs.  and  up,  25  to  2Sc ; 
chickens  under  4  lbs.,  20  to  23c;  broilers, 
30  to  36c;  fowls,  4%  lbs.  up.  24  to  27c, 
fowls,  4  lbs..  23  to  24c;  fowls,  3  to  3% 
lbs.,  15  to  20c ;  old  cocks,  18  to  19c ; 
Western  dry  packed,  bbls.,  turkeys,  choice 
young,  28  to  30c;  turkeys,  medium,  18  to 
20c ;  chickens.  4  lbs.  up.  21  to  23c ;  chick¬ 
ens  under  4  lbs.,  20c;  fowls,  4%  lbs.  and 
up,  23  to  24c;  fowls,  4  lbs.  up,  per  lb.. 
22c  ;  fowls  under  4  lbs..  14  and  18c ;  old 
cocks,  18  to  19c ;  ducks,  18  to  20c ; 
geese,  15  to  18c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Darge  fowls  and  chickens,  23  to  25c ; 
small,  20  to  22c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  Southern,  $3  to  $4  hamper ; 
beets.  75  to  85c  box  ;  cabbage,  $1  to  $1.75 
bbl.;  Danish,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  carrots.  75c 
to  $1  box;  cauliflower.  $l_to  $1.50  box; 
celery,  white,  $1.75  to  $2.25  box  ;  paschal, 
$3  to  $4 ;  cucumbers,  $4  to  $8  box  ;  let¬ 
tuce.  25  to  50c  box  ;  peppers,  $3.50  to  $4 
crate  ;  parsnips,  $1  to  $1.50  box  ;  radishes, 
hothouse,  $1  to  $2  box ;  spinach,  40  to 
75c  box ;  Southern.  $1.15  bu.  basket ; 
squash.  $1.50  to  $2.25  bbl. ;  blue  Hubbard, 
2  to  2%c  lb.  ;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  18  to 
20c  lb. ;  turnips.  75c  to  $1  box  ;  rutaba¬ 
gas.  $2  per  140-lb.  bag;  white  cape,  $1.75 
to  $2  per  100-lb.  bag. 


Delicious  .  2.00@  5.00 

Jonathan  .  2.004/)  4.00 

Grimes  .  2.004/  3.00 

York  .  2.00@  4.75 

Blush  .  2.00(g  4.50 

Pears — Seckel,  bbl .  5.00@10.00 

Kieffer.  bbl .  1.50@  5.50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 6.50(5)  8.50 

Half,  bbl.  box  .  3.50@  4.50 

Crabapples,  bu .  1.504/  5.00 

Kumquats,  . 10@  .12 

Strawberries,  So.,  qt . 1.00@  1.25 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.25@$1.50 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.75@  2.00 

100-lb.  bag  .  1.654/)  1.90 

New,  bu.  basket  .  2.004/)  2.25 

Kale,  bbl . 75(g)  1.00 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00  @  2.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  2.004/:  5.00 

Dettuce,  bu . 754/  3.50 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2.004/)  3.00 

Peppers,  bu . 2.25  @  4.25 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  3.00@  8.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  3.00@  7.00 

Spinach,  bu . 75@  .90 

Peas,  So.,  bu.  basket  .  2.00(g)  5.00 

Squash,  bbl .  2.00(g)  2.25 

String  beans,  bu . 2.00(g  5.00 

Tomatoes,  30-lb.  crate .  2.25@  2.75 

Turnips,  bbl .  1.254/)  1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.5047)  5.25 

Watercress.  100  bunches  . . .  2,254?)  3.00 


Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .20 

Celery,  washed,  doz.  hearts.  1.00@  1.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — Timothy,  No.  1 . .  .  $28.00@$29.00 

No.  2  .  26.00@  27.00 

No.  3  .  23.00@  24.00 

Straw — Rye  .  21.00@  22.00 

Oat  .  14.00(g)  15.00 

POTATOES 

Maine.  150-lb.  sack  . $2.25@$2.85 

Long  Island.  150  lbs . 3.50@  3.65 

State,  150  lbs . 2.25(g)  2.35 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.50@  3.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves — choice  . $0.20@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 1347)  .19 

Grassers . 0847'  .11 

Dambs,  hothouse,  each  .  .  .  .  10.00@13.0() 

Pigs,  40-80  lbs . 0847)  .10 

Heavier  . 05  @  .07 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.75@$9.50 

Bulls  .  5.00 47)  6.50 

Cows  .  1.25(g)  4.00 

Calves,  best  . 13.5047)14.00 

Dower  grades .  5.0047)  9.00 

Sheep .  3.004?)  6.00 

Dambs  . 13.00@14.25 

Hogs  .  6.50(g)  7.00 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

December  13,  1923. 

MILK 

December  milk  prices  were  announced 
as  follows :  Deague  Pool.  Class  1.  $2.80 ; 
Class  2A.  $2.25  ;  Class  2B,  $2.35  ;  Class 
2C.  $2.35;  Class  3.  $2.15. 

Non-pool  flat  price,  $2.55. 

Under  the  flat  price  the  buyer  takes  all 
the  milk  produced  and  the  quotation  is 
for  3  per  cent  milk  at  the  200-mile  zone. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . $0.55  @$0.56 

Good  to  choice . 

.48  @  .54 

Dower  grades  . 

.41  @  .43 

Dairy,  best  . 

.53%  @  .54% 

Common  to  good  .... 

.40  47)  .50 

Packing  stock  . 

.28  47)  .32 

Danish  . 

.53  @  .54 

Argentine  . 

.41  @  .45 

Siberian  . 

.40  47)  .45 

Canadian . 

.49  @  .51 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  specials  .  .  .$0.26%  @$0.27 

Average  run  . 

.24  @  .25 

Skims  . 

.10  @  .19 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy  . 

.  .$0.64 @$0.65 

Medium  to  good  . 

.  .  .57 @  .62 

Mixed  colors,  nearbv  best 

.  .  .67 @  .68 

Gathered,  best  . 

.55  @  .60 

•  Common  to  good  ...... 

.  .  .35  @  .50 

Storage,  best  . 

.  .  .42  @  .43 

Common  to  good . 

.  .  .24 @  .40 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

.  .$0.22 @$0.31 

Chickens  . 

.  .  ,21@  .23 

.  .  ,13@  .15 

Ducks  . 

.  .  .24  @  .30 

Geese  . 

.  .  .20@  .25 

Turkeys  . 

. .  .28  @  .32 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring,  choice  . 

.  .$0.42@$0.43 

Common  to  good  . 

Chickens,  best  . 

.  .  .4347)  .44 

Fair  to  good  . 

Fowls  . 

.  .  .  .16@  .30 

Roosters  . 

. .  .13@  .18 

Ducks  . 

.  .  .2047)  .25 

Geese  . 

.  .  .1847)  .23 

Squabs,  11  to  12  lbs.,  doz. 

..  8.0047)  9.50 

9  to  10  lbs . 

.  .  6.2547)  7.50 

6  to  8  lbs . 

Spring  guineas,  pair  .  .  . 

FRUIT 

Apples — McIntosh,  bbl.  . 

.  .  .84. 00 4? $8. 00 

Greening  . 

Baldwin  . 

.  ..  2.004?)  5.00 

Spv  . 

.  .  .  3.0047)  4.50 

Wealthy  . 

Winter  Banana  . 

.  .  .  2.5047)  4.00 

King  . 

Twenty  Ounce . 

.  .  .  2.00@  5.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B.  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 11 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . : . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.65@  .66 

Cheese  . 34 @  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 8047)  .85 

Gathered  . 50@  .70 

Fowls  . 30  @  .38 

Chickens,  lb . 45@  .48 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 03(g)  .04 

Onions,  lb . 05  @  .10 

Dettuce,  head  . 10@  .15 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  Dec.  10.  1923,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100- 
lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Washington,  Highbridge,  French- 
town,  Flemington.  Passaic.  Hackettstown, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon.  Debanon.  Newton, 
Branchville,  Sussex.  Dafayette.  Hopewell, 
New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Morristown, 
Dover.  Paterson.  Elizabeth.  Somerville. 
Newark.  Trenton,  Perth  Amboy  and 
Montclair : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.55% 

No.  3  white  oats . 53% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  . 94% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  . 91  % 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $32.10 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  .  33.40 

Spring  middlings  .  31.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  37.90 

Dry  brewers’  grain  .  44.40 

Flour  middlings  .  33  90 

.36 %  cottonseed  meal  .  49.90 

4.3%  cottonseed  meal  .  56  90 

31%  linseed  meal  .  45.65 

34%  linseed  meal  .  46.90 


Scandalized  Judge  (to  enraged  attor¬ 
ney)  :  “Silence!  I  fine  you  $5  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court.”  Enraged  Attorney 
(planking  down  $20  bill)  :  “Five  dollars 
doesn’t  beein  to  express  my  contempt  for 
this  court !” — Sun  Dodger. 
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DOMESTIC. — With  the  issuance  of  a 
bench  warrant  Dec.  7  charging  George 
M.  Sutcliffe  with  manslaughter.  Connec¬ 
ticut  took  the  first  legal  step  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  numerous  quacks  who  prac¬ 
ticed  medicine  in  the  State  under  cre¬ 
dentials  from  the  Missouri  diploma  mills. 
The  manslaughter  charge  is  based  on  the 
death  last  May  22  of  Albert  C.  Iloody, 
29.  World  War  veteran  of  Unionville, 
where  Sutcliffe  was  practicing.  Hoody 
died  under  ether  in  Sutcliffe’s  office.  The 
Connecticut  authorities  have  revoked  the 
license  of  George  W.  Cotner  of  Strat¬ 
ford.  who,  according  to  Sutcliffe,  had 
sold  him  a  Connecticut  license  for  $100 
when  he  was  in  Colorado  three  years 
ago.  Gov.  Templeton  made  public  cor¬ 
respondence  between  Dr.  H.  S.  Osborn, 
Connecticut  Health  Commissioner,  and 
the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  indicating  that  Connecticut  was  in¬ 
vestigating  the  eclectics  even  before  the 
Missouri  diploma  mills  were  raided. 

Approximately  15  Deputy  United 

States  Marshals  and  prohibition  agents 
started  an  extensive  raid  at  Robinson, 
Ill.,  Dec.  8.  Bootlegging  and  graft  were 
said  to  be  involved.  State’s  Attorney 

Charles  E.  Jones  of  Crawford  County 

and  Henry  Fant,  a  confessed  bootleg¬ 

ger,  who  charges  he  has  paid  protection 
money  to  Jones  for  six  weeks  were  ar¬ 
rested. 

The  carelessness  of  a  motorist  who 
drove  his  automobile  on  the  crossing 
tracks  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
at  Forsyth,  N.  Y.,  early  Dec.  9,  disre¬ 
garding  warning  lights  and  bells,  caused 
a  wreck  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Lim¬ 
ited,  in  which  eight  passengers  and  a 
Pullman  porter  were  killed  and  five  other 
passengers  were  seriously  injured.  The 
first  section  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
struck  the  automobile.  The  second  sec¬ 
tion,  stopped  at  the  crossing  by  the  ac¬ 
cident,  was  crashed  into  by  the  third 
section.  The  collision  telescoped  one  car, 
an  observation  Pullman,  and  derailed 
two  others. 

One  man  was  killed  and  another  se¬ 
riously  injured  when  their  airplane  fell 
from  about  500  ft.  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
Dec.  9.  Edwin  R.  Grushine.  the  pas¬ 
senger,  was  killed  instantly.  Basil  Gor¬ 
don,  owner  and  pilot  of  the  machine,  is  in 
a  critical  condition  at  a  hospital.  Both 
were  residents  of  Washington.  No  cause 
for  the  accident  is  known. 

Lieut.  L.  J.  McLaughlin.  26,  and  Capt. 
E.  T.  Wagner,  29,  were  killed  at  Elling¬ 
ton  Field,  Houston,  Tex.,  Dec.  9,  when 
the  wing  of  a  training  plane  in  which 
they  were  flying  collapsed  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  plunged  500  ft.  McLaughlin  was 
a  pilot  and  Wagner  chief  observer  in  the 
recently  organized  111th  Air  Squadron, 
36th  Division,  Texas  National  Guard. 
Both  were  married. 

Having  turned  himself  into  a  human 
porcupine,  Stanley  Carlson  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  at  Winnipeg,  Dec.  10,  announced 
his  intention  of  departing  soon  for  Port 
Arthur  to  slay  the  wolves  of  Northern 
Ontario  for  government  bounties.  He 
has  constructed  for  himself  an  anti-wolf 
equipment  comprising  a  cowhide  suit 
covered -with  opikes  an  inch  long,  a  hel¬ 
met,  a  wire  mask  and  spiked  gloves.  The 
rig  weighs  only  23  lbs.  despite  the  fact 
that  it  has  embedded  in  it  1,280  nails  at 
half  inch  intervals.  Carlson’s  plan  is  to 
let  the  wolves  nibble  at  his  armor  while 
he  clouts  them  over  the  head  with  an  ax. 

Freezing  temperatures  and  killing 
frosts  were  reported  by  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  Dec.  11  from  one  end 
of  California  to  the  other.  The  low 
temperatures  undoubtedly  damaged  the 
Valencia  orange  crop  in  the  lower  San 
Joaquin  Valley  region,  but  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  chance  for  damage  elsewhere.  Paso 
Robles  showed  the  lowest  reading  with 
17  degrees  above  zero.  Santa  Barbara 
reached  the  freezing  point,  while  at 
Santa  Rosa  the  thermometer  reading 
was  2S  and  at  San  Jose  30.  Bonita, 
near  San  Diego,  reported  a  killing  frost. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  Dec.  11.  was  experi¬ 
encing  one  of  the  worst  blizzards  in  20 
years,  according  to  Weather  Bureau  rec¬ 
ords.  Snow  had  fallen  steadily  for  more 
than  12  hours,  while  a  steady  gale  has 
caused  damage  to  homes,  farms  and  other 
properties  throughout  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley. 

WASHINGTON.  —  A  suggestion  for 
the  amendment  by  Congress  of  the  Im¬ 
migration  Quota  Law,  to  give  the  Com¬ 
missioner  .of  Immigration  discretion  to 
admit  aliens  in  special  eases  where  hard¬ 
ships  would  result  from  separation  of 
families,  was  made  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  a  brief  filed  Dec.  8  with  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  case  at  issue  in¬ 
volves  the  admission  of  the  wife  and 
child  of  Rabbi  Solomon  Gottlieb,  for 
14  years  a  resident  of  New  Y'ork  City. 
His  family  was  admitted  finally  over 
the  government’s  objections. 

President  Coolidge’s  stand  for  imme¬ 
diate  tax  reduction  as  recommended  by 
Secretary  Mellon  and  for  the  scrapping 
of  the  bonus  and  other  inordinate  ex¬ 
penditures  was  emphasized  in  his  budget 
message  presented  to  Congress  by  the 
President  Dec.  10.  He  presented  a 
budget  $250,000,000  lower  than  that  for 
the  present  fiscal  year,  and  gave  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  urging  tax  reduction  and  for  his 
determined  opposition  to  a  gift  of  public 
funds  to  able-bodied  war  veterans  “who 
have  every  opportunity  for  profitable  em¬ 
ployment.'”  The  President  outlined  the 
necessity  for  some  increased  expendi¬ 
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tures,  especially  for  prohibition  enforce¬ 
ment,  but  concluded  that  the  great  tax 
burden  which  the  people  had  carried 
patiently  should  be  relieved  for  the  popu¬ 
lar  good. 

President  Coolidge,  in  a  formal  state¬ 
ment  from  the  White  House,  announced 
Dec.  11  that  the  American  government 
has  given  its  approval  to  the  new  move¬ 
ment  begun  by  the  Reparations  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  stabilizing  of  German  cur¬ 
rency  and  finances,  which  is  a  prerequi¬ 
site  to  the  settlement  of  the  reparations 
tangle.  The  President’s  statement  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  government  has  been  informed 
that  the  Reparations  Commission  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  establishment  of  two  expert 
committees,  one  to  consider  the  means  of 
balancing  the  budget  of  Germany  and 
the  measures  to  be  taken  to  stabilize  her 
currency  :  the  other  to  take  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  capital  which  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  Germany.  The  inquiry  of 
the  first  committee  would  comprehend 
all  the  conditions  to  be  realized  and  the 
measures  to  be  taken  to  accomplish  the 
results  desired. 

All  the  representatives  of  the  govern¬ 
ments,  members  of  the  commission  have 
expressed  the  desire  to  have  American  ex¬ 
perts  on  the  two  committees.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  not  in  a  position  to  be 
represented  on  these  committees,  and 
that  the  invitation  to  the  American  ex¬ 
perts  will  be  extended  directly  by  the 
Reparations  Commission. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— More  than 
$15,000,000  is  cut  from  the  present  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  Department,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  estimates  covering  the 
Department’s  activities  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  (beginning  July  1), 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  President 
through  the  Budget  Bureau.  A  total  of 
$69,590,575  is  provided  for  in  these  es¬ 
timates,  against  appropriations  of  $85,- 
061.453  made  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Veterans  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  Navy  and  Interior  Depart¬ 
ments,  no  branch  of  the  government  .is 
cut  so  severely  as  agriculture.  The  or¬ 
dinary  expenses  of  running  the  entire 
government  during  1924-25  will  total  $1,- 
645,791.971.  say  the  estimates,  while  an 
additional  $1,985,371,15$  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  interest  payments  and  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  principal  of  the  public  debt, 
making  the  total  appropriations  required, 
$3,631,163,129.  This  is  a  reduction  over 
this  year’s  figures  of  slightly  less  than 
$200,000,000  in  the  departmental  ex¬ 
penses,  and  of  approximately  $230,000,- 
000  in  appropriations  for  all  purposes. 

Reasonable  shooting  .  privileges  for 
sportsmen  under  a  stiff  license  fee,  with  . 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  providing  food 
and  shelter  for  small  game,  is  the  only 
solution  for  the  problem  of  game  conser¬ 
vation  in  this  country,  according  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Game  Protective 
Association.  The  organization  began  a 
two-dav  convention  Dec.  10  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria,  New  York.  The  American 
quail,  aristocrat  among  game  birds, 
came  in  for  a  large  share  of  attention  by 
members.  Many  were  outspoken  in  their 
contention  that  the  present  agitation  in 
some  States  to  have  quail  placed  on  the 
songbird  list  is  not  a  protective  measure. 
To  take  away  the  sportsman’s  interest  in  l 
quail,  according  to  Judge  Lee  Miles  of  I 
Arkansas,  would  so  reduce  the  available 
funds  that  there  would  not  be  enough 
to  protect  them  against  law  breakers. 
Dr.  Harry  C.  Oberholser  of  the  United  j 
States  Biological  Survey  said  a  good 
quail  crop  depends  much  more  on  proper 
food  than  on  any  other  measure  of  pro¬ 
tection.  . . 

Santa  Claus,  1923  model,  will  rule  a 
milk  cart  and  climb  the  back  stairs  with 
the  milkman  for  personal  service  to  some 
hundreds  of  Chicago’s  neediest  families 
whose  cases  never  appear  on  the  hooks 
of  the  city’s  organized  charities.  The 
4.500  milk  wagon  drivers  and  the  2,400 
men  and  women  who  work  in  the  dairies, 
barns  and  offices  of  the  milk  industry  in 
the  Chicago  area,  will  play  Santa  Claus 
to  families  in  poverty.  The  deliverymen 
know  those  who  are  in  distress,  because 
when  a  family  in  a  poor  section  stops 
taking  milk  it  generally  has  struck  rock 
bottom.  Each  of  the  6.900  milk  men  and 
women  have  contributed  $1  to  a  Christ¬ 
mas  basket  fund  and  will  distribute  20 
tons  of  food.  A  bag  of  garments  for  each 
•member  of  a  family  will  accompany  each 
basket. 

Well  for  Cesspool 

I  have  a  well  about  52  ft.  deep,  which 
does  not  give  much  water.  It  is  made 
with  dry  stone  walls.  Will  you  tell  me 
if  I  can  make  a  cesspool  out  of  it,  or  is 
it  better  to  build  a  septic  tank  and  let 
the  outlet  pine  run  into  the  well?  The 
nearest  well  is  about  2*4  city  blocks  away 
from  us,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  is 
located  is  about  30  ft,  lower.  c.  M. 

This  well  would  probably  make  a  good 
cesspool,  though,  as  with  all  cesspools 
located  near  neighboring  wells,  there  will 
always  be  the  possibility  of  contaminat¬ 
ing  well  water.  There  would  be  no  par¬ 
ticular  advantage  in  building  a  septic 
tank  and  emptying  the  overflow  from  it 
into  the  well,  as  the  effluent  of  a  septic 
tank  may  contain  disease  germs  that  will 
not  be  killed  until  they  have  come  in 
contact  with  the  soil  in  its  upper  layers 
or  the  effluent  has  been  carried  over  a 
filter  bed.  A  septic  tank  is  the  safest 
method  of  disposing  of  house  wastes  in 
your  situation,  but  the  outflow  from  this 
should  be  allowed  to  percolate  into  the 
soil  from  open-jointed  drain  pipes  laid  a 
few  inches  betneatli  the  surface,  ar.  n.  n. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  7-Feb.  24 — Short  Winter  courses 
in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticul¬ 
ture,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  1-12,  1924  —  Virginia  Breeders’ 
and  Fanciers’  Association,  Inc.,  seven¬ 
teenth  annual  show,  Richmond,  Va.  Sec¬ 
retary,  J.  D.  Halliban,  2914  East  Broad 
St..  Richmond,  Ya. 

Jan.  8-11 — Vermont  State  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation.  Inc.  Twenty-seventh  annual 
exhibition;  St.  Albans,  Vt.  B.  P.  Greene, 
secretary,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Jan.  S-12. — Morristown  Poultry  Show, 
Armory,  Morristown,  N.  J.  Secretary, 
Frank  E.  Frambes,  Greystone  Park, 
N.  J. 

Jan.  8-12. — Mohawk  Valley  Poultry 
Club,  annual  poultry  show.  Red  Men’s 
Hall,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Secretary,  A. 
A.  Van  Wie,  14  Van  Zandt  St.,  Schenec¬ 
tady.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  9-11— -Wisconsin  Cheese  Makers’ 
Association,  thirty-second  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Jan.  15-18 — New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-1S  —  Trenton  Winter  Poultry 
Show,  Mercer  County  Poultry  Show, 
State  Armory,  Trenton.  Le  Roy  Sked, 
secretary,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

Jan.  15-18  —  Agriculture  Week,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  22-26 — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  23-27  —  Poultry  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York. 

Feb.  4-6 — Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society.  Winter  meeting.  Columbus,  O. 

Feb.  20-22  —  Eastern  meeting  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Roy  P.  McPherson,  sec¬ 
retary,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Securing  Electric  Power 

‘We  bought  the  place  we  are  living  on. 
There  is  land  on  both  sides  of  the  public 
highway,  or  rather  the  road  crosses  the 
farm  on  an  angle,  not  running  on  section 
line.  There  is  a  high  tension  electric  line 
along  this  road.  The  line  was  built  be¬ 
fore  we  bought  the  place.  Can  we  get 
current  for  use  on  the  farm?  What 
would  be  the  best  way  to  proceed  in  try¬ 
ing  to  get  current?  The  neighbors  say 
that  they  have  tried  to  get  on  the  line  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  but  no  attention  was  paid 
them.  Farmers  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county  are  using  current  from  this 
same  line  less  than  10  miles  away. 

Ohio.  J.  H.  s. 

No  doubt  if  you  will  communicate  with' 
the  power  company  they  will  be  glad  to 
sell  you  current.  Probably  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a  transformer,  which 
is  rather  expensive,  and  the  company  may 
require  you  to  purchase  the  transformer 
and  do  the  wiring.  Very  often  they  can¬ 
not  afford  to  furnish  a  transformer  where 
there  is  only  one  family  using  the  elec¬ 
tricity.  N.  T. 


WHY  MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

SALAD  DRESSING? 

For  25c  you  can  receive,  by 
prepaid  parcel  post,  a  regular 
8-oz.  bottle  of  delicious 

POMONA  MAYONNAISE 

Sold  at  retail  for  35  cents. 
Also  ten  new  salad  recipes. 

POMONA  keeps  perfectly,  and  is 
guaranteed  absolutely  pure  or 
money  refunded. 

Take  advantage  of  this  introductory 
•  offer  and  write  now  to 

PEERLESS  FOOD  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 
Long  Island  City  New  York 


When  wire  fence  lasts 

only  a  few  years  the  fault  is  in  the  WIRE  IT¬ 
SELF.  Galvanizing  helps  prolong  its  life,  but 
the  right  kind  of  wire  will  last  twice  as  long. 

This  new  discovery  should  interest  every 
fence  user.  Write  today. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  38  East  Maumee  St.  ADRIAN,  MICH.  I 


CHAPTER  XIV 

ON  MONOPOLY 

The  Capital  Stock  Company 
often  creates  a  monopoly  to  fix 
prices  and  to  earn  big  profits. 

Should  the  Farm  Cooperative 
Association  follow  this  ex¬ 
ample  ?  If  not,  why  not  ? 

The  explanation  will  be  found 
in  Chapter  XIV  of  the  new 
book 

“Organized  Cooperation 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 
Price  One  Dollar 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


I LLER 

TOPS  n 


Make  your  Ford  car  into 
a  sedan  and  your  roadster 
into  a  coupe. 

SEDAN  -  -  -  $87.50 

COUPE  -  -  -  6500 

All  F.  O.  B.  Caro 
Tax  extra 


FITS  ALL  FORD  MODELS  -FROM  1915  TO  1924 

If  you  already  own  an  open  Ford  buy  a  Miller  Top  and  enjoy  the  comfort*  of 
an  enclosed  job  at  a  moderate  cost. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  new  car  make  arrangement*  with 
your  Ford  Dealer  to  have  a  Miller  Top  installed  on  it.  The 
saving  between  a  Sedan  and  open  car,  plus  a  Miller  Top 
is  something  like  $230.00.  This  is  worth  saving  especial¬ 
ly  since  the  comforts  and  convenience  in  the  two  are 
similar,  and  besides  a  touring  car  is  more  practical 
for  rural  use. 

Write  for  free  Miller  Booklet 

MILLER  TOP  &  BODY  MFG.  CO.,  Caro,  Michigan 


■ ■ 


Don’t  let  another  seeding  go  by  before 
you  put  in  SOLVAY.  You  make  more 
money  using  SOLVAY  because  it  gives 
you  bigger  crops,  better  crops  and  that 
means  more  money. 

It’s  so  easy  to  handle  SOLVAY— shipped 
in  100  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk,  may  be  spread 
by  hand  or  lime  sower.  Safe,  will  not 
burn,  and  is  so  finely  ground  it  brings 
results  the  first  year. 

Sweeten  your  soil  and  you  “sweeten  your 
bank  roll  too.  There's  years  of  profit  in  using 
SOLVAY.  Find  out  all  about  it  —Write  for  the 
valuable  SOLVAY  lime  book— free  1 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


This 
Year 
Spread 

SOLVAY 


LINES# 


1546 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Gift  Upon  the  Altar 

Pajrt  II. 

Many  a  man  has  been  made  to  feel  very 
small  and  uncomfortable  when  halted 
by  the  eager  questioning  of  a  little  child. 
He  is  forced  to  admit  that  he  has  for¬ 
gotten,  if  he  ever  knew,  the  language  of 
youth.  And  he  is  forced  to  admit  that, 
framed,  as  it  is  in  the  purest  faith  and 
imagination,  the  limited  vocabulary  of  a 
little  child  is  the  cleanest  and  most  ex¬ 
pressive  part  of  the  language.  Just  at 
that  moment  Bryant  would  have  given  a 
good  share  of  all  he  possessed  for  the 
ability  to  tell  a  Christmas  story  that 
would  paint  a  hopeful  picture  on  the 
brain  of  this  little  country  boy.  A  feel¬ 
ing  of  sadness,  of  inefficiency,  swept  over 
him  as  he  realized  his  impotence  and 
lack  of  understanding. 

Hannah  came  and  led  the  boy  away, 
but  Bryant  felt  himself  regretting  that 
while  he  could  win  a  lawsuit  or  mako  a 
long  speech  on  some  great  public  ques¬ 
tion,  he  actually  could  not  tell  a  Christ¬ 
mas  story.  He  listened  while  Hannah, 
with  the  children  grouped  around  her 
told  a  simple  story  of  Santa  Claus  and 
Christmas.  This  girl  could  not  move  a 
jury  or  impress  a  judge,  yet  the  lawyer 
found  himself  envying  her  the  power 
to  bring  the  wonder  and  happiness  to 
these  little  eyes.  And  when  bedtime 
came  the  three  little  ones  sang : 

“God  took  care  of  the  baby 
And  in  His  words  we  see 
How  our  Father  in  Heaven 
Careth  for  you  and  for  me.” 

If  Bryant,  seated  in  his  comfortable 
chair  at  the  club  had  come  to  a  printed 
description  of  such  a  scene,  he  would 
have  skipped  it  with  a  sneer,  but  here 
before  the  fire,  in  this  lonely  place,  a 
feeling  of  peace  and  confort  came  over 
him  as  these  little  children  expressed  the 
faith  which  has  sustained  men  all  down 
through  the  ages. 

Bryant  had  never  passed  such  a  night. 
Wonder  after  wonder  swept  over  him. 
There  came  to  him  as  he  sat  there  a 
great  pitiful  longing  to  be  able  to  talk 
to  these  little  children  with  the  under¬ 
standing  with  which  he  could  talk  to  a 
jury.  He  heard  again  the  old  man  on 
the  court  house  steps. 

“I  know  it,  the  judge  is  mighty  smart, 
but  I’d  rather  wear  Billy’s  shoes!” 

After  the  children  went  off  to  bed  the 
old  man  expressed  his  great  regret : 

“For  the  first  time  in  some  years  I 
can’t  play  Santa  Claus  as  I’d  like.  My 
rheumatism  is  too  bad  for  me  to  be  out. 
It’ll  have  to  be  Hannah  this  year!” 

“What  do  you  do?”  asked  Bryant. 

“Why,  here’s  the  boy  that  put  that  hay 
down  by  the  gate  for  those  reindeer.  It 
would  break  his  heart  to  find  it  there  in 
the  morning.  Somebody’s  got  to  take 
that  hay  away.  Then  I  usually  lead  the 
old  buck  sheep  up  and  down  the  road. 
Books  like  reindeer  tracks.  Looks  kinder 
foolish,  I  know,  but  it’s  part  of  a  child’s 
faith.  You  can’t  break  that,  can  you?” 

“No,  of  course  you  can’t,”  said  Bryant, 
but  there  came  before  his  eyes  a  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  expression  on  the  faces  of 
that  woman  and  boy  in  the  court  room — 
as  he  shook  hands  with  his  purple-faced 
client. 

Then  there  came  into  Bryant’s  mind 
a  curious  suggestion.  To  this  day  he 
cannot  tell  where  it  came  from.  He  thinks 
it  was  some  subconscious  spirit  of  adven- 
ture.  He  suddenly  gave  voice  to  it : 

“Why  couldn’t  I  take  your  place?” 

“Mister.  I  hate  to  ask  you — but  it 
would  be  the  finest  thing  in  the  world  if 
you  could.  I’ll  show  you  how  I  do  it.” 

“The  finest  thing  in  the  world !” 
Bryant  thought  of  that  with  a  smile,  as, 
in  "spite  of  the  protests  from  the  women, 
he  prepared  to  play  Santa  Claus. 

“I’ve  got  the  whole  regalia  here,”  said 
the  old  man  and  surely  he  had  it — a  pair 
of  wool  boots,  brown  overalls,  a  jacket 
made  of  sheepskin,  a  fur  cap  and  a  false 
face  with  a  most  remarkable  white  beard. 
And  the  great  man  who  was  so  soon  to 
“adorn  the  bench”  as  the  papers  had  it, 
put  on  the  entire  outfit.  “The  finest 
thing  in  the  world !”  Not  some  great 
legal  decision,  or  some  great  stand  for 
human  liberty,  but  just  this  clown-like 
action  to  keep  the  faith  of  a  little  child 
alive.  As  Bryant  pulled  on  the  overalls 
he  smiled  to  remember  how  he  had 
scolded  Billy  for  spending  more  than  he 
could  afford  for  fool  Christmas  gifts. 

For  an  amateur  he  did  very  well.  He 
carried  the  hay  back  to  the  barn.  Then 
he  put  a  halter  on  the  old  ram  and  led 
him  through  the  gate.  Old  Buck  much 
preferred  his  warm  pen  to  playing  rein¬ 
deer,  and  twice,  when  Bryant  by  mis¬ 
take  walked  ahead  of  him  the  ram 
charged  with  good  effect.  The  resulting 
language  was  unworthy  of  Santa  Claus, 
but  the  ensuing  struggle  left  a  confusion 
of  tracks  in  the  mud  which  proved  that 
the ’reindeer  were  in  high  spirits.  Then 
Bryant  led  old  Buck  back  to  the  barn, 
somewhat  sore,  but  master  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  For  good  measure  he  brought  a 
ladder  and  a  lantern  and  climbed  on  the 
porch  roof  with  a  large  chain  and  a  grain 
sack  stuffed  with  hay  on  his  back.  He 
rattled  the  chain  in  the  chimney  and 
climbed  back  to  the  ground,  while  at  the 
back  window  little  wide-open  eyes  were 
watching  him. 


lie  did  not  use  his  lawyer’s  voice  as 
he  called  to  his  imaginary  reindeer  and 
cracked  the  whip  which  the  old  ma.'ihad 
given  him. 

“The  finest  performance  of  Santa 
Claus  I  ever  saw — you  must  be  full  of  ex¬ 
perience,”  said  the  old  man  when  strip¬ 
ped  of  his  “regalia,”  Bryant  found  him¬ 
self  once  more  before  the  fire.  He  felt 
somehow  that  he  had  never  received  a 
finer  compliment.  The  young  woman 
brought  Bryant  a  g’-eat  piece  of  pumpkin 
pie.  He  sat  in  the  firelight  eating  it, 
watching  the  three  kindly  country  peo¬ 
ple  as  they  all  sat  in  silence  reading  a 
picture  of  memories  in  the  fire.  The  old 
man  and  the  older  woman  saw  pictures 
of  the  past.  The  girl  saw  a  strange  new 
country  far  over  the  sea,  where  the  bloom 
of  her  youth  would  be  spent.  The  man 
saw  only  this  girl.  What  a  woman  she 
uould  make — what  a  wife.  What  a 
shame  that  she  would  pass  out  of  his 
life  into  that  ignoble  service  for  people 
who  never  could  appreciate  her !  Yet 
after  all  was  it  ignoble?  What  service 
had  he  ever  rendered  that  could  equal  it? 
What  had  he  ever  done?  The  great 
judgeship  seemed  a  very  petty  thing  at 
this  moment.  What  had  he  to  offer  any¬ 
way?  He  could  give  money  at  least — 
and  he  had  actually  opened  his  mouth 
to  say  he  would  like  to  contribute  to  the 
cause  when  the  old  man  rose  from  his 
chair  and  took  a  well-worn  Bible  from 
the  table.  He  put  on  his  glasses  and 
looked  over  them  at  Bryant. 

“We  always  end  our  day  before  the 
family  altar,”  he  said.  “We’d  like  to 
have  you  join  us.” 

Bryant  nodded — what  else  could  he  do — 
and  the  old  man  fumbled  until  he  found 
his  place.  He  read  a  long  chapter,  but 
all  Bryant  could  remember  was  this  : 

“ Therefore .  if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to 
the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy . 
brother  hath  aught  against  thee: 

“ Leave  tliy  gift  before  the  altar  and 
go  thy  way ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy 
brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy 
gift.” 

Long  after  the  others  were  asleep 
Bryant  sat  thinking.  Once  he  got  up  and 
fumbled  through  the  book  until  he  found 
the  passage.  By  what  curious  chance  had 
the  old  man  hit  upon  the  thing  that  was 
deepest  down  in  the  foundation  of  his 
character?  He  looked  out  through  the 
window.  The  gray  shadows  had  lifted. 
The  stars  were  out,  and  off  over  the  pines 
on  the  hill  there  seemed  a  new  light  in 
the  sky. 

&  *  *  *  * 

The  best  that  is  in  a  man  comes  out 
in  the  lonely  silence.  There  the  great 
thoughts  are  born.  There  God  speaks  to 
man  and  inspires  him  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  The  week  before  Bryant  had  met 
with  a  committee  of  notable  men  who 
were  preparing  a  set  of  welfare  and  up¬ 
lift  laws  designed  to  benefit  farmers  and 
country  people.  These  men  were  work¬ 
ing  on  the  underlying  theory  that  rural 
civilization  had  broken  down  because  as 
a  result  of  unjust  economic  conditions 
farmers  have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  city  people  in  the  things  which 
money  can  buy.  Therefore  these  law¬ 
makers  started  with  the  theory  that 
farmers  are  somehow  incapable  of  doing 
things  for  themselves.  They  must  be 
protected  and  managed  and  helped  by 
city  and  town.  Since  they  have  nothing 
Jo  offer  the  city  the  city  must  “protect” 
them — at  good  wages !  At  the  time  that 
had  seemed  reasonable  to  Bryant  but  now 
looking  out  into  the  night  at  the  light 
which  had  begun  to  glow  behind  the  trees 
the  folly  of  the  whole  theory  came  to 
him.  For  right  in  this  house,  before  his 
eyes  had  appeared  the  sacrifice,  the  love, 
the  family  feeling  which  gave  to  this 
hard,  lonely  life  a  beauty  and  power 
which  the  city  cannot  know.  It  was 
here,  in  these  quiet  homes  that  the  real 
power  of  America  was  kept  alive.  As 
lie  turned  from  the  window  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  little  Christmas  tree.  The  wo¬ 
men  had  decorated  it  and  hung  little 
gifts  upon  its  branches.  Five  dollars 
would  have  bought  all  there  was  there. 
Among  other  things  Bryant  noticed  three 
little  books  tied  to  the  tree  with  red  rib¬ 
bons.  He  took  one  of  them  in  his  hand 
and  read  the  card. 

“To  Willie  with  love  from  Hannah.” 

There  came  a  curious  twitch  at  the 
man’s  heart.  Under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  he  would  have  considered  it  a 
warning  that  he  must  see  the  doctor. 
But  it  came  to  him  standing  before  the 
dying  fire,  that  this  girl  who  he  thought 
was  offering  her  life  as  a  useless  sacri¬ 
fice  was  rich  in  the  fact  that  she  could  offer 
love,  love  unstinted,  while  he  was  worse 
than  a  pauper — for  he  had  no  love  in  all 
Iris  life  to  offer.  Then  he  suddenly  re¬ 
membered  that  he  had  three  silver  dol¬ 
lars  in  his  pocket.  How  he  had  cursed 
the  chauffeur  for  taking  them  in  change 
when  they  stopped  to  buy  gasoline.  Now 
this  despised  silver  was  just  what  he 
wanted.  He  slipped  a  dollar  into  each 
of  the  little  books.  As  he  did  so  he 
thought  that  Hannah  had  given  the  gold 
of  love — he  the  silver  of  commerce. 

They  must  have  worked  as  hard  as 
Santa  Claus  in  that  garage,  for  shortly 
after  breakfast  the  car  rolled  up  the 
hill  and  into  the  yard. 

“Mrs.  Graham,”  said  Bryant,  “I  want 
to  buy  a  couple  of  your  pies — pumpkin 
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Whether  you  want  a  few  pieces  ot  pipe  or  an  outfit  of  plumbing 
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The  Most  Appropriate 
Christmas  Gift 

You  can  give  your  friends  this  year  is  an 
autographed  copy  of 

“Adventures  in  Silence” 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

This  is  a  book  of  adventures  in  a  strange,  new,  undiscovered  world — the 
world  of  silence.  It  appeals  to  all — the  hard  of  hearing  and  those  who 
hear  too  much  ;  those  who  can  hear  a  pin  drop  and  thbse  who  cannot 
hear  a  brass  band. 

The  proof  of  the  book  is  the  reader’s  opinion 

“Whether  or  not  the  human  heart  strings  cover  as  many  octaves  as  a 
modern  piano  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that  you"  have  in  your 
wonderfully  unique  book,  'Adventures  in  Silence,’  touched  every  cord  to 
which  the  human  emotions  respond. 

“I  read  my  copy  on  the  train  while  crossing  the  continent.  I  suffered 
and  enjoyed  every  emotion  to  which  I  am  susceptible.  With  the  cun¬ 
ning  hand  of  the  deaf,  aided  by  the  experience  of  a  lifetime  in  literary 
work,  you  have  blended  the  lights  and  shadows  that  make  up  our  lives 
in  a  manner  both  enlightening  and  intensely  interesting. 

“It  is  my  pleasure  and  privilege  perhaps  to  have  as  friends  more  deaf 
people  than  any  one  person,  and  to  them  I  most  heartily  recommend 
your  ‘Adventures  in  Silence.’  ” — Iv.  M.  Turner,  California. 

n 

“I  have  had  this  book  read  by  several  deaf  people.  Their  judgment 
confirms  my  own.  that  it  is  not  only  fine  as  literature  but  most  encour¬ 
aging  and  helpful  to  the  deaf  and  still  more  so  to  those  entering  the 
Silence.  The  humor,  aptness  and  skill  of  the  anecdotes  point  out  the 
wisdom  of  an  absorbing  occupation  for  the  deaf,  how  they  may  avoid  the 
habit  of  undue  curiosity  over  non-essentials,  how  the  leading  of  a  normal 
life  helps  the  deaf  to  happiness  and  contentment.” — Herbert  Myrick  in 
New  England  Homestead. 

SPECIAL  OFFER: 

The  author  has  autographed  100  copies  of  the  book  and  they  will  be 
sent  while  they  last  to  those  who  first  apply  for  them.  Those  who 
would  like  the  signature  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man  should  come  at  once. 

In  form  and  appearance  “Adventures  in  Silence”  is  the  best  book  bar¬ 
gain  of  the  year.  It  is  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  with  288  pages,  and 
is  sold  for  one  dollar. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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and  mince.  They  will  help  me  keep 
Christmas.” 

She  brought  the  pies  in  a  little  box, 
and  Bryant  handed  her  a  bill  with  a 
>  ellow  back  and  a  large  figure  on  its 
face. 

‘‘Oh.  but  we  can’t  change  that.  Han¬ 
nah.  run  and  see  if  Neighbor  Swift  can 
change  it — he’s  tax  collector  !” 

“No!  No!  Let  it  go— I’ll  be  back 
here  some  day  and  get  the  change” — and 
Bryant  was  in  his  car  before  they  could 
protest. 

“For  the  city,  sir?” 

“No — turn  back  home.  I  must  be 
there  before  noon — step  on  the  gas.” 

In  one  respect  a  well-trained  chauf¬ 
feur  is  like  a  hero  of  Balaklava — his 
business  is  “not  to  reason  why,”  but  to 
do  or  die.  And  when  the  car  reached  the 
State  road  it  broke  every  speed  limit 
ever  invented  by  man.  Just  before  noon 
the  car  rolled  in  front  of  a  little  brown 
house  on  a  side  street  and  stopped.  A 
dignified  lawyer  with  a  box  under  his 
arm  got  out,  and  after  a  moment’s  hesi¬ 
tation  marched  up  to  the  door  and 
knocked.  A  pretty  woman  opened  the 
door. 

“Why,  it’s  Henry!”  she  gasped. 

“So  it  is,  Annie  and  I’ve  come  to  dinner. 
I  brought  my  share  here,”  and  he  handed 
over  the  pies.  He  walked  right  into  the 
sitting-room. 

“Merry  Christmas,  Ma !  Hello  Billy. 
A  fine  bunch  of  kids  you  have  here.  Isn’t 
dinner  ready?  I’m  hungry.” 

What  a  Christmas  reunion  it  was. 
Mother  sat  and  beamed  upon  her  boys. 
The  children  were  afraid  of  Uncle  Henry 
at  first,  but  there  must  have  been  some 
fragrance  of  Santa  Claus  about  him,  for 
soon  they  came  close  to  him.  and  the 
baby  actually  climbed  on  his  knee. 
Mother  cut  up  the  pies,  and  when  Henry 
took  his  piece  he  looked  at  it  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  then  said  slowly : 

“And  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift !” 

No  one  knew  just  what  he  meant,  and 
he  never  explained. 

When  time  came  for  going  Billy  fol¬ 
lowed  Henry  out  to  the  car : 

“I  suppose  you  will  go  to  the  city  to 
morrow  to  see  about  your  appointment. 
It’s  a  great  honor,  Henry.” 

“No.  hang  the  city.  I’ve  found  some¬ 
thing  in  the  hills  that’s  worth  more  than 
any  appointment.  Now  I’m  ready  to  go 
back  and  get  it  if  I  can.”  h.  w.  c. 


Lippia  Lawn 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  Lippia 
Lawn?  Has  it  made  good?  F.  J.  M. 

Purchase,  N.  Y. 

Lippia  is  the  botanical  name  of  a  family 
of  herbs  and  shrubs,  nearly  all  native  ro 
South  America,  though  some  are  African 
in  origin,  and  widely  disseminated  in 
tropical  countries.  The  familiar  lemon 
verbena  of  our  gardens  is  Lippia  citrio- 
dora.  The  “Lippia  Lawn”  is  no  doubt  L. 
repens,  properly  L.  canescens  of  botanists. 
It  is  an  important  ground  cover  or 
lawn  plant  in  California.  Arizona,  Mexi¬ 
co  and  Australia.  This  is  a  low  spread¬ 
ing  plant,  somewhat  woody  at  the  base, 
with  small  close  foliage.  It  forms  run¬ 
ners  from  each  joint,  thus  spreading  very 
quickly,  -and  anchoring  to  the  ground.  It 
is  described  as  “eanescent,”  which  means 
whitish,  but  we  do  not  know  how  nearly 
the  color  approximates  the  green  of  our 
lawns.  It  requires  very  little  water, 
and  as  occasional  rolling  is  desirable  to 
firm  the  sods,  frequent  walking  over  it 
will  have  the  same  effect.  Its  value  in 
the  East  as  a  substitute  for  lawn  grass 
is  not  yet  established. 

The  statement  that  Luther  Burbank 
imported  the  “Lippia  Lawn”  from  South 
America  is  not  borne  out  by  statements 
made  in  the  “Standard  Cyclopedia  of 
Horticulture.”  This  authority  states  that 
“the  many  thousands  of  acres  thus  cov¬ 
ered  are  said  all  to  have  come  from  plants 
secured  in  a  12-ounce  box  from  the  Bo¬ 
tanic  Garden  in  Rome  by  F.  Franceschi 
of  Santa  Barbara  in  1898.” 

The  Lippia  is  said  to  suffer  from  frost 
occasionally  as  far  north  as  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  but  grows  up  again  in  Spring.  Its 
great  value  is  in  giving  a  ground  cover 
where  it  must  contend  with  heat  and 
long  drought.  Experience  is  needed  to 
prove  its  value  to  eastern  gardeners,  and 
its  hardiness  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
It  bears  a  small  lavender  flower,  which 
is  much  loved  by  bees. 


Preventing  Honey  from  Granulating 

How  should  extracted  honey  be  treated 
to  keep  it  from  turning  to  sugar? 

Waterford,  Conn.  W.  c.  F. 

All  pure  extracted  honey  will  granu¬ 
late.  or  candy,  some  kinds  soon  after  ex¬ 
tracting,  and  some  will  keep  in  a  liquid 
form  for  several  months.  I  should  be 
suspicious  of  the  purity  of  honey  that 
didn’t  granulate. 

The  safest  way  to  liquefy  is  to  put  the 
container  in  a  boiler  of  water,  bring  the 
temperature  of  the  water  to  160  degrees. 
Do  not  let  water  come  to  boiling  point 
for  fear  of  injuring  the  flavor  of  honey. 
After  honey  is  liquefied,  the  longer  the 
temperature  is  kept  as  suggested  the  long¬ 
er  it  will  remain  liquid.  If  in  a  screw- 
top  can,  loosen  the  cap  and  dig  out  some 
honey,  as  it  will  expand  when  heated  and 
might  burst  the  container. 

Keep  honey  in  a  sealed  container,  as 
it  has  a  great  affinity  for  moisture  and 
might  sour  if  left  in  an  open  dish  any 
length  of  time.  G.  w.  B. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Electric  Pump  for  Water  Supply 

I  am  anxious  to  place  in  my  cellar  an 
electric  pump  to  operate  on  house  cur¬ 
rent.  The  well  is  250  ft.  away  and  5  ft. 
higher  than  cellar  floor.  Well  is  20  ft. 
deep,  but  pipe  enters  4  ft.  from  surface. 
We  have  an  800-gal.  tank  in  cellar  which 
has  been  kept  filled  by  windmill  pump  at 
the  well.  This  has  given  splendid  ser¬ 
vice,  but  property  on  which  the  well  is 
located  has  changed  hands,  and  while  we 
have  pumping  privilege  we  do  not  care  to 
place  an  outfit  at  the  well.  Several  peo¬ 
ple  here  have  advised  me  that  an  electric 
outfit  will  not  work.  Still  again  others 
say  it  will.  Can  you  advise  me?  The 
accompanying  cut  shows  the  contour  of 
tthe  land.  A.  f.  r. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

If  the  distances  are  as  you  say  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  anything  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  use  of  a  shallow  well  type  elec¬ 
trically  driven  pump  in  your  cellar. 
Avoid  abrupt  bends  in  your  suction  pipe, 
and  see  that  all  of  the  joints  are  tight 
to  lessen  pipe  friction  and  prevent  air 
leaks.  It  is  probable  that  any  reputable 
company  will  install  the  pump  for  you 
with  a  guarantee  of  satisfactory  opera¬ 
tion.  With  your  house  wired  for  central 


sumed  that  the  water  is  to,  be  used  for 
household  purposes  only,  and  if  such  is 
the  case  a  cistern  6x6  ft.  holding  water 
6  ft.  in  depth,  will  provide  a  five  to  six 
days’  supply  for  the  three  families  sup¬ 
posing  that  there  are  four  people  in 
each  family.  A  tank  built  deep,  in  the 
ground  in  this  way  with  a  small  surface 
exposed  will  keep  the  water  cooler  in 
Summer  and  give  less  trouble  from 
freezing  in  the  Winter  than  would  a 
shallow  open  reservoir.  This  should 
have  a  screened  spillway  to  provide  over¬ 
flow  of  waste  water  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  out  insects.  The  pipes  leading 
to  the  building  should  be  provided  with 
a  gate  valve  to  permit  shutting  off  the 
water  for  repairs  or  alterations,  and  each 
branch  should  be  equipped  in  the  same 
way  so  that  repairs  to  one  house  would 
not  mean  suspension  of  water  service  to 
the  others. 


Thawing  Frozen  Pipes 

[Last  year  Mr.  John  Gormley  told  us 
of  a  practical  plan  for  thawing  water 
pipes.  The  article  is  repeated  here,  with 
illustration,  showing  how  the  work  is 
done.] 


station  current  it  should  make  a  very 
satisfactory  water  system.  No  water  is 
stored,  an  automatic  switch  closing  the 
circuit  and  starting  the  motor  wThen  the 
pressure  on  the  water  line  is  released  by 
the  opening  of  a  faucet.  When  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  again  restored  after  closing  the 
faucet  the  switch  breaks  the  electrical 
circuit  and  stops  the  motor. 


Power  From  Automobile  Engine 

Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  use  power 
from  an  automobile  rear-end  for  sawing 
wood,  or  would  it  ruin  the  motor  or 
transmission?  The  appliance  slips  under 
the  rear-end  of  a  Ford  car  and  the  wheels 
are  raised  off  the  ground  and  spin  on 
the  two  steel  pulleys.  In  the  center  of 
that  shaft  is  a  belt  pulley  which  drives 
the  circular  saw,  corn  sheller,  thrashers 
or  fills  silos,  etc.  j.  s. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

An  attachment  such  as  you  describe, 
where  the  power  is  taken  from  both  rear 
wheels,  does  not  harm  the  differential. 
Where  both  wheels  revolve  at  the  same 
rate  of  speed  the  differential  is  inactive 
and  is  brought  into  motion  when  the  rate 
of  speed  at  which  the  two  rear  wheels 
revolve  is  different,  as  for  example  when 
the  car  is  rounding  a  corner.  No  harm 
will  come  to  the  car,  other  than  the  usual 
wear,  if  the  outfit  is  used  for  light  power 
purposes  only.  The  automobile  engine  is 
not  designed  to  operate  continuously  un¬ 
der  full  load,  the  wray  a  tractor  or  power 
engine  does,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  en¬ 
gine  you  speak  of  will  furnish  sufficient 
power  for  thrashing  or  silo  filling 


Water  Supply  for  Three  Families 

I  propose  installing  reservoir  and  pip¬ 
ing  from  two  springs  to  supply  water  to 
three  families.  Would  you  use  %-in. 
lead  pipe  from  springs  to  reservoir?  What 
size  would  you  make  reservoir?  Would 
l1/*  in.  pipe  be  large  enough  to  go  from 
reservoir  to  first  branch,  and  inch  pipe 
from  first  branch  to  second  branch?  What 
kind  of  pipe  would  you  use  for  your 
main?  Three  families  are  going  in  together 
to  install  this  system  and  we  expect 
these  two  springs  to  supply  all  the  wa¬ 
ter  we  want.  Would  you  cement  your 
reservoir  on  bottom  or  not?  Pipe  is  900 
ft.  to  first  branch,  which  is  450  ft.,  then 
400  ft.  to  next  branch,  where  one  pipe  is 
150  and  the  other  225  ft.  to  the  houses. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  a.  k.  k. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  springs  be 
provided  with  concrete  curbs  and  tightly- 
fitting  covers,  preventing  the  entrance  of 
rodents  and  insects.  While  the  flow  of 
the  springs  is  not  stated  it  is  possible 
that  the  %-in.  pipe  will  be  too  small  to 
carry  it  to  the  reservoir  and  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  a  larger  pipe.  Small  tile  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  I  would  use 
this  or  galvanized  in  preference  to  the 
lead  pipe  that  you  suggest. 

The  reservoir  can  be  made  covered  and 
with  concrete  walls  and  floor.  It  is  as¬ 


Take  any  vessel  that  will  hold  water 
and  transmit  heat  ( we  use  a  five-gallon 
can).  Solder  on  its  top  a  %-in.  waste 
tube,  which  any  plumber  can  supply  for 
about  one  cent.  Partly  fill  the  can  with 
water.  Start  a  fire  under  it.  We  use  a 
plumber’s  gasoline  torch  for  heating  the 
water.  At  once  low-pressure  steam  is 
generated.  Now  attach  %-in.  rubber 
hose,  which  drug  stores  carry,  I  think 
for  drainage  lubes.  Slip  one  end  of  the 
hose  on  the  brass  tube  you  have  soldered 
on  top  of  the  can.  Have  the  hose  as  long 
as  the  frozen  pipe.  Now  turn  the  other 
end  of  the  hose  back  on  itself,  like  a  col¬ 
lar.  This  turn-back  on  the  hose  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Soon  as  steam  shows  through  the 
hose,  insert  the  turned-back  end  of  the 
hose  into  the  frozen  pipe.  Keep  the  hose 


pushed  against  the  ice  and  feed  it  in-  as 
the  ice  thaws.  Soon  it  will  pull  itself  in, 
because  of  the  violent  agitation  of  the 
steam  acting  on  the  ice  and  reacting  on 
the  collar  or  turned-back  end  of  the  hose. 
It  will  be  a  matter  of  feeding  the  hose  in 
quick  enough  after  that,  for  it  travels 
through  surprisingly  fast.  If  there  is  a 
grade,  I  prefer  to  thaw  from  the  high  end, 
because  the  water  stays  in  as  the  ice 
melts,  and  vibrating  water  pulls  the  hose 
in.  If  you  thaw  from  the  lower  end  the 
water  would  run  out  and  you  might  have 
to  attach  a  wire  to  the  hose  to  push  it  in. 
The  hose  used  is  smaller  than  a  lead  pen¬ 
cil,  usually  a  red  color.  I  have  frequent¬ 
ly  thawed  from  a  cellar  out  through  the 
cellar  stop-cock,  the  curb  stock-cock  and 
the  street  ferrule  stop-cock  to  the  street 
main.  I  never  tried  it  on  very  rusty 
pipe,  but  it  might  work  even  there,  j.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 


Waterproofing  Cloth 

•Some  months  ago  there  were  several  in¬ 
quiries  about  waterproofing  cloth.  Last 
Winter  when  I  was  in  California  I  saw 
my  brother  apply  a  dressing  on  cotton 
gloves  that  he  was  going  to  use  for  spray¬ 
ing.  He  brushed  it  on  boiling  hot.  a  sec¬ 
ond  coat  after  the  first  had  dried.  That 
left  them  soft  and  pliable,  so  that  when 
he  put  his  hand  in  water  it  was  kept  dry. 
The  dressing  was  three  parts  boiled  oil 


and  two  parts  soapsuds  made  with  %  lb. 
of  soap  in  two  gallons  of  wafer.  The  oil 
and  soapsuds  were  boiled  together. 
Ontario.  j.  r.  job. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

PRICE  FAIRLY  STEADY  ;  POULTRY  MARKETS 

UNEVEN  ;  APPLE  VARIETIES  IN  THE  BOX 

PACK. 

Wholesale  markets  for  all  kinds  of 
farm  products  have  been  very  quiet  for 
weeks,  but  sales  are  beginning  to  pick  up 
a  little  now  that  Christmas  date  is  in 
sight.  Most  lines  of  produce  are  in  Win¬ 
ter  ruts. 

Even  the  poultry  situation  is  rather 
quiet  because  of  the  large  stock  in  stor¬ 
age.  Otherwise  the  supply  would  give 
no  special  trouble.  It  looks  as  though 
somebody  fumbled  in  the  Thanksgiving 
turkey  deal  when  the  people  in  one  large 
city  paid  about  twice  as  much  per  pound 
as  those  in  another  city  less  than  100 
miles  awray.  The  eggs,  butter  and  cheese 
markets  are  quiet  and  firm  ;  the  only  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  appearance  of  considerable  im¬ 
ported  butter. 

Potatoes  have  sagged  off  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  in  price,  but  ought  to  do  better  now 
that  shipments  have  decreased  to  about 
the  usual  weekly  Winter  average.  Onions 
are  dull  and  steady.  Cabbage  holds  its 
recent  advance.  Apples  are  selling  slowly 
because  of  heavy  supply,  but  price  holds 
about  the  same. 

BOXED  APPLE  VARIETIES 

Has  the  experience  of  the  West  in 
growing  numerous  varieties  for  the  box 
pack  any  lesson  for  eastern  growers? 

From  first  to  last  most  of  the  old  mar¬ 
ket  leaders  of  the  East  have  been  tried  in 
boxes.  In  the  early  plantings  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon,  Baldwins,  Greenings, 
Spy  and  the  like  were  prominent,  but 
most  of  the  barrel  kinds  were  too  irregu¬ 
lar  in  shape  or  too  ordinary  in  quality 
or  color  to  give  a  pack  that  could  stand 
the  high  freight  charges  and  return  any¬ 
thing  to  the  growers.  The  leading  kinds 
of  the  Northeastern  States,  including 
Baldwin,  Grimes,  Spy,  King,  Rome  and 
Ben  Davis  were  mostly  dropped  for  these 
reasons.  It  was  partly  a  matter  of  clim¬ 
ate.  The  Northwest  could  grow  choice 
long  season  varieties  like  the  Winesap. 
Stayman  Winesap,  Yellow  Newtown, 
which  in  the  East  were  scarcely  at  their 
best  north  of  Virginia.  The  last  named 
kinds  became  leaders,  together  with  the 
Spitzenburg  and  Jonathan,  two  northern 
apples  leading  in  quality  and  flavor  but 
considered  in  the  East  rather  hard  ro 
grow  successfully  for  market.  In  the 
West  the  greater  part  of  the  box  pack 
is  of  the  six  kinds  just  named.  All  of 
them  are  notable  for  color  or  quality, 
usually  both,  except  the  Yellow  Newtown 
which  is  not  very  popular  in  home  mar¬ 
kets  but  sells  well  for  the  export  trade. 

About  20  other  kinds  are  put  up  in 
boxes,  but  most  of  these  are  seen  only 
occasionally  at  the  city  fruit  auction 
sales.  Only  two  or  three  newcomers 
have  entered  the  front  ranks.  The  De¬ 
licious  with  its  easily  recognized  style 
and  its  pleasant  flavor  sells  50c  to  $1 
per  box  higher  than  other  kinds.  It  does 
well  under  irrigation  and  is  being  planted 
extensively  in  the  Northwest.  It  is  not 
succeeding  so  well  in  the  East  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  should  be  especially 
recommended  for  general  planting  in  that 
region.  The  Winter  Banana  has  been 
heavily  planted  also.  It  looks  well  with 
its  high  red  and  yellow  color,  but  is  of 
ordinary  flavor,  easily  bruised  and  a  poor 
keeper.  Probably  the  East  will  not  do 
much  with  it.  One  other  kind,  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  is  gaining  in  favor  and  is  perhaps 
the  only  well  known  kind  which  seems 
to  do  almost  equally  well  under  good 
culture  in  either  region.  Unfortunately 
its  market  season  is  so  short  that  it  may 
be  easily  overplanted  because  of  the  short 
time  available  for  its  disposal  in  best 
condition.  In  fact  there  was  too  much 
McIntosh  on  the  New  York  market  at 
times  this  Fall.  It  is  instructive  possibly 
that  the  West  has  dropped  all  the  sweet 
varieties,  all  the  green  kinds,  and  nearly 
all  clear  yellow  ones  except  Newtown  and 
Grimes,  which  last  is  grown  chiefly  in 
Oregon  and  Colorado. 

Perhaps  the  West  has  no  more  definite 
message  on  varieties  than  stick  to  a  very 
few  kinds  that  suit  the  conditions  but  be 
on  the  watch  for  something  better. 

TAR  HEEL  STATE  IN  LUCK 

North  Carolina  farmers  are  luckiest  of 
all  this  year,  leading  all  States  in  value 
of  crops  per  acre.  The  combination  of 
good  yield  and  high  price  of  cotton  wras 
a  great  profit  and  maker,  averaging 
about  $100  per  acre.  Cotton  means 
nearly  half  the  income,  although  tobacco 
brings  even  more  per  acre,  while  corn 
and  the  peanut  and  corn  crops  helped. 
“The  weather  did  it,”  admitted  a  man 
who  farms  3.000  acres  with  unusual  skill 
and  enterprise.  “We  are  learning  to 
control  the  weevil  a  little,  but  only  a 
special  set  of  conditions  brought  us 
through  with  one  of  the  best  crops  over¬ 
grown..  Our  people  are  paying  off  debts 
owed  since  1920,  and  we  mean  to  take  a 
chance  on  cotton  again  next  season.” 
Some  farmers  will  be  robbed  of  their 
luck  by  small  local  speculators  who  tempt 
them  with  cash  in  hand.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  for  such  selling  except  that  so  many 
small  growers,  white  or  black,  are  not 
good  business  men.  The  co-operative  as¬ 
sociations  are  doing  much  for  southern 
cotton  and  tobacco  farmers  by  taking 
them  out  of  the  grasp  of  greedy  local  buy¬ 
ers.  g.  B.  F. 
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sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
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Merry  Christmas 

ME  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  wishes  all  its  read¬ 
ers  a  full  share  of  health  and  happiness  as  the 
most  beautiful  and  thoughtful  holiday  of  the  year 
comes  to  us  once  more.  In  these  busy  and  troubled 
times  some  of  us  are  prone  to  forget  or  overlook 
the  real  significance,  of  Christmas  Day.  May  we 
all  be  brought  back  to  it  this  year.  May  the  hope 
and  faith  and  joy  of  childhood  find  entrance  in  the 
heart  of  mature  years.  For  most  of  ns  the  closing 
year  has  not  been  the  best  or  happiest  of  our  lives. 
Disaster  and  death,  loss  and  trouble,  have  come  to 
many  of  us,  and  the  way  has  seemed  dark  at  times. 
Yet,  at  Christmas,  these  misfortunes,  if  viewed 
fairly,  seem  small  compared  with  the  hope  and 
cheer  and  promise  which  the  day  may  bring.  The 
best  thing  on  our  own  Christmas  tree  is  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  good  will  which  our  readers  offer. 
Never  before  did  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  come 
closer  to  representing  a  great  faithful  family,  and 
we  feel  free  to  enter  every  home  which  welcomes 
the  paper  and  say  Merry  Christmas  to  every  one. 

* 

Tell  your  readers  just  what  it  means  and  it  will  be¬ 
come  a  law.  Rut  Cod  help  Colliugwood,  Dillon  and 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  if  this  bill  is  defeated  through 
a  continuation  of  the  misinformation  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  their  paper.  martin  e.  thew. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

IIAT  is  the  sting  in  the  tail  of  a  long  and  rather 
abusive  letter  from  Mi-.  Thew.  lie  says  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  Pomona  Grange  of  Dutchess 
County  have  resolved  in  favor  of  the  new  school  bill 
and  that  we  are  not  on  the  popular  side  so  far  as 
Dutchess  County  is  concerned.  We  are  willing  to 
let  the  country  people  of  Dutchess  County  settle 
that.  We  have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Thew,  having 
known  him  many  years.  We  cannot  imagine  our¬ 
selves  writing  him  such  a  letter,  even  if  we  were  told 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  crime,  because  we  should 
have  faith  in  his  motives,  even  if  we  did  not  agree 
with  him.  We  are  opposed  to  the  school  bill.  We 
do  not  believe  its  hackers  have  ever  proved  their 
claims  for  it.  We  consider  it  an  expensive,  radical 
and  untried  experiment,  unsuited  to  conditions  as 
they  exist  in  most  parts  of  New  York.  We  think  we 
are  in  a  condition  to  prove  that  our  country  people 
do  not  want  this  hill  thrust  upon  them.  It,  should 
be  tried  in  a  few  counties  or  communities  where  the 
people  are  willing,  so  that  the  rest  of  the  State  may 
watch  its  outcome.  We  think  that  a  much  fairer 
plan  than  to  jam  it  all  upon  the  entire  State,  know¬ 
ing  that  it  is  not  understood  and  not  wanted  by 
country  people.  For  example,  if  Mr.  Thew  feels  so 
sure  of  Dutchess  County,  why  does  he  not  proceed 
at  once,  under  the  present  law,  to  organize  com¬ 
munity  units  in  that  county  and  prove  conclusively 
that  all  that  he  says  about  it  is  true?  That  would 
he  a  more  effective  argument  than  uttering  abuse 
and  threats  against  those  who  for  conscientious  rea¬ 
sons  do  not  agree  with  him.  The  It.  N.-Y.  will 
help  pay  for  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  plain  farm¬ 
ers  of  Dutchess  County ;  this  is  not  to  include  the 
gentleman  farmers,  but  the  real  country  people.  If 
such  canvass  shows  that  a  majority  of  these  rural 
people  want  the  proposed  bill  we  will  join  Mr.  Thew 
in  securing  the  application  of  the  law  for  that  coun¬ 
ty,  or  any  other  county  where  country  people  want 
it.  Let  Dutchess  County  lead  the  way  as  an  object 
lesson  for  the  State.  Of  course,  if  such  a  canvass 
shows  that  the  country  people  of  Dutchess  County 
do  not  want  the  law,  Mr.  Thew  will  abandon  his 
efforts  to  force  it  upon  them.  As  for  trying  to  force 
this  bill  upon  people  who  object  to  it  by  great  ma¬ 
jorities,  we  will  oppose  such  an  effort  as  well  as  we 
can.  We  hereby  offer  Mr.  Thew  or  any  other  backer 
of  the  bill  all  needed  space  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  say 


anything  they  will  sign  their  name  to,  we  reserving 
the  right  to  reply.  As  for  abuse  and  threats,  Mr. 
Thew  ought  to  know  by  this  time  how  such  things 
are  regarded  here.  If  he  really  thinks  that  we  will 
quit  under  fire  and  go  back  on  thousands  of  friends 
who  trust  us  and  l(*>k  to  us  for  help,  he  has  sadly 
mistaken  his  men ! 

* 

What  a  career,  .what  a  life  full  of  absorbing  pleas¬ 
ure,  awaits  the  person  gifted  with  eyes  that  see,  but  de¬ 
prived  of  hearing,  in  exploring  the  unknown  inarticu¬ 
late  world.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  telepathy  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be  found  most  highly  developed  where  it  is 
most  needed,  namely,  among  the  dumb  animals.  I  think 
I  have  seen  examples  myself,  but  it  may  be  some  move¬ 
ment  I  did  not  see  conveyed  an  idea  the  result  of  which 
I  did  see.  Somewhere  there  is  a  deaf  man  or  woman 
with  highly  developed  powers  of  observation — probably 
many  of  them — who  has  obseiwed  and  has  a  fund  of 
knowledge  on  the  methods  of  communication  between 
dumb  animals,  insects  and  birds.  Unearth  these  indi¬ 
viduals  and  make  them  tell  what  they  have  seen. 

Florida.  c.  F.  L. 

E  have  for  a  long  time  felt  sure  that  within 
the  next  few  years  there  will  be  a  great  de¬ 
velopment  in  what  we  may  call  telepathy  or  thought 
communication.  Most  of  us  know  that  we  are,  at 
times,  able  to  make  others  know  what  we  desire  to 
express  without  sound  or  even  without  much  if  any 
gesturing.  Some  people  have  developed  this  power 
quite  remarkably.  There  seems  to  be  no  question 
about  that.  We  have  noticed  that  hunters,  Indians 
and  men  who  live  lonely  lives — like  sheep  herders 
or  watchmen  on  the  Western  plains — often  possess 
this  power  to  a  remarkable  degree.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  man  had  originally  only  a  limited  vocal  langu¬ 
age.  Probably  he  communicated  with  others  largely 
through  signs  or  some  curious  mental  process  which 
we  now  observe  in  intelligent  animals.  As  common 
language  developed,  man  evidently  dropped  much  of 
this  power  of  mental  communication,  while  animals 
have  never  developed  away  from  it.  No  one  can 
question  the  advantage  which  this  power  would  give 
to  human  beings,  and  we  believe  that  a  systematic 
study  of  the  methods  used  by  intelligent  animals  to 
make  their  wants  known  or  to  understand  what 
others  want  may  well  be  made.  We  think  it  will  be 
developed  chiefly  by  the  deaf,  the  blind  and  the  gen¬ 
erally  afflicted,  who  are  forced  to  develop  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  personal  communication.  Through  them  a 
new-  gift  to  society  may  be  presented.  We  might 
begin  this  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  family.  No  doubt  some 
of  our  readers  have  noticed  strange  things  of  this 
sort  among  animals.  IIowr  are  they  able  to  commu¬ 
nicate?  Tell  us  what  you  know.  First  of  all  we 
must  have  a  collection  of  facts  to  work  on. 

* 

Another  reform  which  is  urgent  in  our  fiscal  system 
is  the  abolition  of  the  right  to  issue  tax-exempt  securi¬ 
ties.  The  existing  system  not  only  permits  a  large 
amount  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  to  escape  its  just 
burden,  but  acts  as  a  continual  stimulant  to  municipal 
extravagance.  This  should  be  prohibited  by  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment.  All  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ought 
to  contribute  its  fair  share  to  the  expenses  of  the  nation. 

HAT  is  taken  from  the  first  message  to  Congress 
by  President  Coolidge.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  long 
advocated  such  prohibition  of  tax-exempt  securities. 
Such  exemption  gives  a  form  of  special  privilege 
which  works  against  legitimate  industry.  We  see  no 
good  reason  why  the  government — all  the  w-ay  from 
Podunk  Corners  up  to  Washington — should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  contract  extravagant  expenses  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  easier  to  borrow  money  and  leave  the  payment 
to  those  who  follow.  We  believe  these  tax-exempt 
bonds  are  attracting  capital  wTiich  ought  to  go  into 
regular  business,  and  thus  pay  its  fair  share  of 
taxes.  And  right  along  with  this  change  in  the  laws 
should  come  a  prompt  slow-down  on  all  unnecessary 
construction  work.  Some  at  least  of  the  public  work 
now  being  done  is  not  necessary.  All  such  should 
be  stopped.  Farmers  in  particular  suffer  from  the 
immense  expense  for  unneeded  construction  work.  It 
increases  their  taxes  and  injures  their  power  to  pro¬ 
duce  by  drawing  labor  away  from  the  farms.  We 
find  most  people  ready  to  agree  with  the  general 
proposition,  hut  they  do  not  want  any  of  the  public 
work  which  directly  affects  them  cut  out.  The  other 
man  may  sacrifice  a  little,  but  the  work  in  our  town 
must  go  on  if  we  can  get  the  “pull”  to  keep  it  going. 
Of  course  that  spirit  will  prevent  all  real  economy, 
or  make  the  whole  thing  a  political  grab.  We  have 
come  to  the  point  where  this  nation  is  much  like 
many  a  private  family.  They  have  all  fallen  into 
expensive  habits,  and  forgotten  how  to  economize. 
Father  finally  wakes  up  and  finds  his  expenses 
mounting  while  his  income  is  falling  off.  Unless  he 
can  cut  down  expenses  it  is  only  a  question  of  years 
before  he  will  be  bankrupt  Where  can  he  begin? 
Each  member  of  the  family,  from  mother  down  to 
the  baby,  has  acquired  expensive  habits  and  desires, 
and  they  will  resent  bitterly  any  effort  to  make  a 
“horizontal  reduction”  by  cutting  down  the  entire 


scale  of  living.  Yet  unless  that  is  done  the  bread¬ 
winner  knows  full  well  that  the  home  will  finally 
fall  apart.  The  war  and  the  inflated  business  which 
came  with  it  led  many  of  us  into  extravagant  habits, 
and  these  are  reflected  in  public  expenses.  They 
must  be  cut  down,  and  we  must  all  be  prepared  to 
make  some  sacrifice  in  order  that  taxes  may  be  cut. 

* 

OV.  Alfred  E.  Smith  addressed  the  recent  con¬ 
vention  of  teachers  at  Albany,  and  there  has 
been  some  controversy  as  to  what  he  said  about  the 
school  bill.  In  order  to  clear  the  matter  up  we 
asked  the  Governor  to  tell  us  what  he  did  say.  In 
response  he  sends  us  the  following  courteous  letter : 

Dear  Mr.  Collingwood  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  December  10. 

I  said  nothing  in  my  speech  at  the  Teachers’  Con¬ 
vention  in  Albany  about  schoolhouses.  I  did  say  that 
the  Superintendent  of  Education  made  the  statement 
to  me  that  the  children  in  the  rural  communities  of 
the  State  were  not  getting  the  same  benefits  in  the 
way  education  that  were  accorded  to  children  in  the 
big  cities  and  that  due  to  the  fact  that  the  schools  are 
small  and  antiquated  and  in  the  opinion  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  authorities  should  be  consolidated.  A  bill  to 
bring  it  about  passed  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature.  Sincerely  yours,  Alfred  e.  smith. 

December  11,  1923. 

The  point  about  this  is  that  the  friends  of  the 
school  bill  are  going  about  the  State  claiming  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  bring  about  consolida¬ 
tion.  They  know,  and  so  does  everybody  else  who 
is  capable  of  thinking,  that  the  bill  aims  at  consoli¬ 
dation — and  Gov.  Smith  makes  it  clear! 

* 

WE  are  told  that  a  number  of  friends  of  the 
proposed  school  bill  are  going  about  the  State 
retailing  the  charge  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  misrepre¬ 
sented  and  lied  about  the  bill.  That  seems  to  be  the 
way  they  excuse  their  failure  to  obtain  any  hacking 
among  country  people.  The  best  way  to  answer  that 
is  to  make  the  following  open  proposition :  Let  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  select  their  ablest  champion. 
We  offer  him  space  in  which  to  present  his  side  of 
the  case.  We  will  print  anything  lie  loill  sign  his 
name  to — of  course,  reserving  the  right  to  reply  to 
it  in  our  own  way. 

* 

OUR  readers  ask  what  position  the  New  York 
Grange  is  taking  in  this  school  bill  battle.  For 
our  own  part,  we  have  reports  from  about  75  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges  which  have  gone  on  record  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill,  and  six  which  have  “resolved”  in 
its  favor.  We  understand  that  the  Pomona  Granges 
of  Orange  and  Dutchess  counties  endorsed  the  bill, 
while  the  Pomonas  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson,  Lewis, 
Washington,  Otsego,  Madison,  Broome  and  Steuben 
have  opposed  it  forcibly.  We  are  told  that  several 
other  counties  have  opposed  it,  but  have  no  exact  in¬ 
formation  at  this  moment.  We  do  know  that  nearly 
1,200  school  districts  have  voted  and  reported  to  us. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  them  oppose  the  bill,  and  90 
per  cent  were  unanimous. 


Brevities 

Calling  names  and  making  faces  puts  one  in  the 
objection  case. 

We  see  no  use  in  mulching  strawberries  until  the 
ground  freezes. 

No  question  about  it !  The  “auntie-dote”  has  ruined 
more  than  one  nephew. 

Our  plows  are  still  running;  usually  the  ground  is 
frozen  tight  by  December  1. 

A  two-weeks’  course  in  ice  cream  making  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College  begins  February  25,  1924. 

No  use  talking,  all  this  school  discussion  is  having  its 
effect  upon  the  home  school.  We  know  of  many  cases 
where  patrons  are  taking  far  more  interest  than  ever 
hefore. 

We  have  had  sevei-al  cases  lately  where  people  claim 
that  their  poultry  and  hogs  have  contracted  disease 
from  neighbors’  stock  which  came  over  upon  the  home 
premises,  bringing  germs  of  roup  or  cholera.  These 
people  want  to  know  if  they  can  collect  damages  for 
this  trouble.  It  would  be  very  doubtful.  The  attempt 
would  probably  cost  more  than  you  could  hope  to  col¬ 
lect  ! 

A  ride  through  upper  New  England  recently  showed 
how  farmers  are  preparing  their  houses  for  Winter. 
They  reason  that  cold  air  works  in  around  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  house.  So  they  bank  up  all  around.  Some 
use  manure — a  bad  practice.  Othei-s  run  a  little  box 
around  the  house,  like  a  narrow  cold  frame,  and  fill  it 
with  cornstalks  or  leaves,  while  others  tack  building 
paper  all  around.  It  keeps  out  the  wind. 

About  1qS0  The  R.  N.-Y".  sent  its  readers  each  a  few 
plants  of  the  Marlboro  raspberry.  Now  we  have  the 
following  letter,  showing  what  a  great  business  has  de¬ 
veloped  :  “Some  40  years  ago  a  Mr.  P.  D.  Goss  of 
Loveland,  Col.,  was  taking  your  paper  through  this 
post  office,  and  with  one  subscription  he  received  a  few 
plants  of  the  Marlboro  raspberry.  From  those  few 
plants  there  has  grown  an  industry  that  gathers  ber¬ 
ries  from  more  than  700  acres  of  Marlboro  plants.” 
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New  York  Farmers  Oppose  the  School  Bill 


Joint  meeting  of  all  districts  in  town  held  at  Sen- 
net,  N.  Y.,  sehoolhouse  (No,  7)  ;  130  there.  Vote 
against  the  bill  was  unanimous.  A  committee  of  three 
leading  citizens  was  appointed  to  draw  resolutions  to 
that  effect,  and  send  to  our  representatives  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  mrs.  John  waldron  (trustee). 

HAT  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  reports  sent  to  us. 
They  represent  more  than  1,000  school  districts 
in  New  York  State.  These  reports  are  still  pouring 
in.  These  meetings  ran  in  numbers  from  seven  to 
nearly  200  voters.  In  most  cases  names  of  all  voters 
are  signed  to  resolutions.  We  have  been  unable  to 
count  them  all,  but  it  seems  evident  that  these  re¬ 
ports  already  represent  more  than  50,000  voters— 
with  many  more  coming.  Out  of  the  entire  lot  there 
were  not  20  meetings  where  the  school  bill  was  en¬ 
dorsed. 

We  are  safe  in  saying  that  never  before  in  the 
history  of  New  York  country  districts  has  there  been 
such  an  expression  of  volunteer,  independent  opinion 
as  was  given  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  Dec.  4.  We 
want  to  be  careful,  and  not  make  extravagant  or 
unfair  statements,  but  we  honestly  believe  that  the 
farmers  of  New  York  never  before  gave  such  em¬ 
phatic  and  general  expression  of  their  desires  re¬ 
garding  a  great  public  question  which  directly  af¬ 
fects  them.  All  reports  agree  that  the  school  meet¬ 
ings  were  the  largest  in  many  years.  In  at  least  90 
per  cent  of  them  the  vote  against  the  proposed 
school  bill  was  unanimous.  We  did  not  fully  realize 
until  these  meetings  were  held  and  names  were  ac¬ 
tually  signed  to  resolutions  how  unpopular  this  pro¬ 
posed  bill  is  in  country  districts. 

We  believe  these  meetings  represent  the  freest, 
most  independent  expression  of  farm  opinion  that 
we  have  ever  had  in  the  State:  It  was  all  volunteer 
work.  There  was  no  organization,  no  fund  of  money, 
no  official  patronage  or  power.  At  the  request  of 
some  of  its  readers  The  R.  N.-Y.  issued  the  call, 
and  the  farmers  did  the  rest.  We  are  frankly  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  outcome.  We  had  no  idea  there  could 
be  any  such  outpouring.  In  many  parts  of  the  State 
the  night  was  rainy  and  the  roads  deep  in  mud,  yet 
still  they  came.  In  one  big  district  every  voter  was 
present  except  one  sick  man,  and  he  sent  his  vote 
of  protest.  One  man  addressed  a  meeting  of  S5  and 
then  rushed  away  and  spoke  at  another  meeting  of 
104.  Both  voted  unanimously  against  the  bill.  In 
several  places  meetings  were  called,  but  through 
some  mistake  the  sehoolhouse  was  not  opened. 
Groups  of  people  came  through  the  rain  and,  rather 
than  give  up,  held  meetings  by  lantern  light  and 
voted  against  the  bill.  In  one  case  the  meeting  was 
held  on  Monday  night,  and  on  Tuesday  the  leaders 
went  out  to  other  districts  to  help.  All  this  was 
done  by  volunteers — men  and  women  of  intelligence, 
who  realized  that  they  must  give  full  and  forcible 
expression  to  their  views  if  they  ever  expected  to  be 
noticed.  They  felt  that  they  were  denied  any  other 
form  of  referendum,  and  they  felt  that  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  which  has  been  created  in  their  farm  organ- 
zations  is  working  against  them.  The  spirit  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  particularly  those  who  live 
in  the  country,  is  for  law  and  orderly  proceeding. 
These  people  in  the  school  districts  operated  in  an 
orderly  manner.  They  organized  their  meetings,  elect¬ 
ed  officers,  called  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  bill,  and 
then  \  oted.  In  most  cases,  after  the  voting,  every 
man  and  woman  present  signed  the  resolution.  In 
many  cases  they  elected  a  permanent  campaign  com¬ 
mittee  to  keep  up  their  work.  We  have  been  accused 
of  leading  “an  ignorant  and  irresponsible  mob,”  but 
there  was  nothing  of  that  in  the  orderly  and  serious- 
minded  army  which  marched  to  the  schoolhouses  on 
Dec.  4  and  took  part  in  as  solemn  a  referendum  as 
New  York  State  ever  witnessed. 

We  could  fill  half  a  dozen  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
with  reports  and  resolutions,  some  of  them  as  fine 
and  well  drawn  as  any  we  have  ever  seen,  but  the 
following  states  the  case  simply  and  briefly : 

The  seal  has  been  set  on  that  moment  of  time  we  call 
Dec.  4,  1923,  and  I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  farmers’  meeting  scheduled  for  this  locality 
on  that  date. 

Farmers  from  all  over  the  township  of  Glen,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  some  from  the  outside,  assem¬ 
bled  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  4  to  discuss  and  vote  their 
sentiments  on  the  rural  education  bill  prepared  by  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one.  Sixty-six  people  were  pres¬ 
ent,  and  a  considerable  number  of  these  took  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  the  discussion.  The  general  provisions 
of  the  bill  were  explained  first.  Following  this,  discus¬ 
sion  centered  about  those  provisions  which  had  been 
least  explained,  or  concerning  which  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  had  not  been  made  by  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one  and  other  proponents.  The  contentions  of 
the  backers  of  this  bill  that  it  is  not  a  consolidation 


measure,  that  there  would  be  more  local  control,  that 
taxes  would  be  lower  on  the  average,  and  that  the  bill 
has  the  backing  of  a  majority  of  the  farmers,  were  em¬ 
phatically  refuted.  Attention  was  also  directed  to  the 
line-up  of  those  who  are  striving  to  have  this  bill 
passed  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.  It  was 
disclosed  that  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  is  strongly 
backed  by  Governor  Smith,  who  favors  compulsory  con-' 
solidation  at  once ;  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  Commissioner 
of  Education,  who  is  fighting  for  a  consolidation  bill ; 
the  tremendous  power  exercised  by  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Cornell,  which  functions  chiefly  through  the 
local  county  Farm  Bureau  and  Home  Bureaus,  the  pol¬ 
icies  of  which  organizations  are  controlled  by  Cornell 
by  law;  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  New  Y’ork  State 
Teachers’  Association  ;  the  New  York  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  which  would  be  benefited  by  the  construction 
of  countless  centralized  schools,  and  the  motor  bus  in¬ 
terests. 

In  opposition  to  these  groups,  special  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  fact  that  meetings  of  working  farmers 
disclose  that  more  than  95  per  cent  of  our  country  peo¬ 
ple  are  opposed  to  the  bill.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
representative  farm  organization  we  have  in  the  State, 
will  not  have  opportunity  to  record  a  mature  decision 
until  the  State  Grange  convention  meets  in  January. 
The  vote  of  the  Glen  Township  meeting  stood  60  to  0 
in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

This  meeting  further  determined  to  call  a  county  con- 
-vention  of  country  people  to  assemble  at  the  Old  Court 
House,  Fonda,  N.  Y.,  at  one  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
Friday,  Dec.  21,  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  rural 
sentiment  of  the  whole  county  on  this  bill  and  to  con¬ 
sider  recommendations  to  be  incorporated  in  a  substi¬ 
tute  bill  which  are  satisfactory  to  country  people.  In 
addition  to  general  publicity,  contact  will  be  made  with 
each  rural  school  district  in  the  county.  We  want  at 
least  one  representative  present  from  each  rural  school 
district  in  the  county,  but  we  want  all  rural  people  to 
come  who  will,  because  this  meeting  is  to  be  100  per 
cent  democratic.  D.  boyd  devendorf. 

It  has  been  said  by  some,  not  all,  of  the  friends  of 
this  bill,  that  farmers  are  incapable  of  understand¬ 
ing  or  appreciating  it.  We  have  been  told  frankly 
by  members  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  that 
the  only  way  to  improve  the  school  law  is  to  jam  a 
bill  through  the  Legislature  before  the  farmers  can 
know  fully  about  it.  That  is  not  true  of  all  the 
friends  of  the  present  bill,  but  we  believe  that  in 
their  hearts  the  leaders  of  the  movement  feel  that 
way.  The  reports  from  these  school  meetings  con¬ 
vince  us  that  it  would  be  a  crime  to  force  this  pro¬ 
posed  school  bill  through  the  Legislature  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  enforce  it  in  the  rural  districts.  The  men 
and  women  who  have  sent  these  reports  to  us  are 
fully  intelligent  and  earnest.  We  have  never  seen, 
in  all  our  experience,  such  clear,  sensible  and  earnest 
statements  as  are  reported  from  these  meetings. 
They  not  only  protest  against  the  bill,  but  they  de¬ 
clare  their  willingness  to  improve  their  home  schools 
,if  they  may  work  without  interference,  and  in 
many  cases  they  passed  resolutions  suggesting  items 
for  a  substitute  bill.  Some  of  these  men  and  women 
have  the  clearest  idea  of  what  the  rural  school  needs 
and,  as  we  read  these  letters  and  statements,  it 
seems  a  wonder  that  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one 
spent  so  much  of  its  money  on  high-powered  experts 
when  this  great  wealth  of  home  material  was  prac¬ 
tically  unnoticed. 

This  sehoolhouse  referendum  convinces  us  that 
the  country  people  of  New  York  are  opposed  to  the 
new  school  bill.  When  this  great  army  of  men  and 
women,  all  volunteers,  without  organization  or  lead¬ 
ership,  come  out  on  a  stormy  night  and  in  orderly 
American  fashion  vo'te  against. a  proposed  law,  and 
sign  their  names  to  bind  their  action,  we  recognize 
something  more  than  ignorant  prejudice.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  spirit  of  independence  and  a  desire  to  im¬ 
prove  the  schools  in  a  practical  and  sensible  way. 
This  spirit  of  initiative  and  independence  has  been 
pretty  much  stifled  by  too  much  leadership  and  di¬ 
rection.  It  flared  up  into  flame  on  Dec.  4,  and  the 
fire  may  well  be  kept  burning.  We  want  to  present 
this  matter  calmly  and  without  ill  feeling.  We 
could  easily  make  a  very  much  larger  story  out  of 
these  reports,  but  that  will  go  to  the  members  of  the 
Legislature.  We  can  note  prove  to  anyone  that 
the  country  people  do  not  want  this  bill,  and  The  Ii. 
N.-Y.  tcill  stand  xcith  them  to  the  end. 


Who  Started  the  Milk  War? 

Will  you  tell  us  who  is  lowering  the  price  of  fluid 
milk,  the  Sheffields  or  the  Dairymen’s  League?  In 
here  each  party  is  claiming  that  the  other  party  is  to 
blame  for  it.  Kindly  let  us  know. 

•  New  York.  chas.  b.  lengfeld. 

HEN  the  reduction  was  made  we  said  we 
knew  no  reason  for  it.  We  have  read  the 
various  reasons  since  given,  and  the  copious  argu¬ 
ments  on  both  sides,  but  we  are  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  before.  Which  organization  is  responsible 
is,  we  think,  of  no  great  importance  to  anyone.  The 


reduction  has  been  made.  It  runs  through  Decem¬ 
ber  as  we  predicted,  and  all  dairymen  are  paying 
the  price  of  the  warfare.  No  one  escapes.  A  little 
co-operation  between  the  leaders  would  prevent  the 
reductions.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  than  a  price  war  between  farm 
groups.  To  carry  on  a  price  war  between  dairymen 
in  the  name  of  co-operation  is  a  sacrilege. 

For  us  to  say  who  is  to  blame  would  be  a  per¬ 
sonal  opinion.  No  matter  what  our  judgment  would 
be  one  side  would  approve  it — the  other  side  would 
repudiate  it.  We  will  therefore  give  the  correct  in¬ 
formation  as  best  we  can,  and  everyone  can  then 
form  his  own  judgment. 

Up  to  April.  1922,  all  dealers,  both  non-pool  and 
pool,  bought  all  milk  and  paid  one.  price  to  all.  The 
pool  then  announced  that  after  May  1  dealers  must 
take  all  their  Class  1  or  liquid  milk  in  so  far  as  the 
pool  could  supply  it,  before  accepting  non-pool  milk 
for  Class  1  purposes,  and  the  same  provision  for 
Classes  2  and  3.  Borden’s  and  some  other  dealers 
accepted  these  terms  and  have  continued  them  since. 
Other  dealers  refused  to  accept  the  terms,  and 
bought  outside  the  pool.  The  pool  continued  to  sell 
on  the  class  plan  and  the  others — non-pool — sold  on 
the  “all  milk”  plan.  Under  this  plan  the  dealer 
takes  all  milk  at  the  fixed  price.  Under  the  class 
plan  there  are  four  prices  or  more,  depending  on 
the  use  made  of  the  milk.  These  two  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  basic  plans  of  price  fixing  obscure  the  details 
and  make  exact  comparions  of  the  milk  sold  for 
liquid  consumption  practically  impossible. 

We  have  now  four  large  groups  of  producers,  and 
probably  50  single  farm-owned  units  selling  milk  to 
New  York  dealers.  The  League  pool  is  the  largest, 
and  controls  all  pooled  milk.  The  other  large  groups 
are:  Non-pool  Association,  the  Eastern  States  Pro¬ 
ducers  and-  the  Sheffield  Farms  group.  These  and 
the  local  units  are  all  so-called  non-pool. 

According  to  a  published  statement  which  has  not 
been  disputed,  for  the  year  May,  1922,  to  May,  1923, 
Sheffield  Farms  paid  producers  59  cents  per  100  lbs. 
more  than  the  pool  paid  in  cash  to  its  members  for 
3  per  cent  milk.  The  pool,  however,  paid  an  aver¬ 
age  of  14  cents  per  100  lbs.  in  certificates  of  in¬ 
debtedness.  The  other  non-pool  groups  and  units 
paid  substantially  the  same  as  Sheffields,  some  at 
times  paying  more,  others  less,  and  all  averaging 
somewhat  less. 

All  city  dealers  are  united  in  one  unit,  known  as 
the  New  York  Milk  Conference  Board.  This  board 
has  two  committees.  One  committee  meets  with  the 
pool  committee  monthly  to  make  a  price  for  the 
following  month.  The  other  committee  meets  the 
non-pool  committee.  The  divided  producers  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  divided  leadership  to  meet  a  united 
buyers’  organization. 

The  reports  for  November  are  not  yet  available. 
Hence  we  must  go  back.  For  September  the  pool 
Class  1  price  was  $2.9S.  It  reported  average  re¬ 
ceipts  from  dealers  $2.30  per  100  lbs.,  and  returned 
$2.10  to  producers  in  cash  and  10  cents  in  certifi¬ 
cates.  Its  “all  milk”  cash  price  was  $2.10.  The 

Sheffield  Farms  “all  milk”  price  was  $2.75,  and  it 
paid  $2.75  to  producers. 

For  October  the  average  Class  1  pool  price  was 
$3,115.  It  reported  from  its  dealers  an  “all  milk” 

or  average  price  of  $2.42.  It  paid  in  cash  to  mem¬ 
bers  $2.22  and  10  cents  in  certificates.  Sheffield 

Farms  “all  milk”  price  was  again  $2.75. 

For  November  the  pool  made  a  Class  1  price  of 
$3.45.  The  non-poolers  made  an  “all  milk”  price  of 
$3.05.  In  10  days  the  pool  announced  a  reduction 
in  the  Class  1  of  65  cents,  leaving  the  other  three 
classes  untouched.  Following  this  Sheffield  Farms 
dropped  47  cents  to  $2.58,  and  other  non-pool  groups 
about  the  same. 

The  difference  in  the  base  for  price  fixing  makes  it 
impossible  to  estimate  accurately  the  comparative 
prices  without  knowing  exactly  how  much  milk 
went  into  each  class  by  all  dealers,  pool  and  non¬ 
pool  alike.  The  best  that  we  can  do  is  to  give  the 
“all  milk”  price  in  both  cases.  The  pool  insists  that 
when  the  non-pool  associations  sell  below  their 
Class  1  trice  they  start  a  price  war.  The  non-pool 
insists  that  the  base  of  comparison  is  the  “all  milk” 
price ;  and  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  ask  them  to 
maintain  an  “all  milk”  price  of  say  $2.98  for  Oc¬ 
tober  while  the  pool  “all  milk”  price  was  $2.42. 

Such  are  the  facts.  Each  one  must  form  his  own 
(Continued  on  Page  1553) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME  ] 

From  Day  to  Day 

The  Shepherd  on  the  Hills 

O  Lord,  I  bring  no  gift  of  gold 

Nor  frankincense  nor  scented  myrri — 
Here  in  the  dark  I  guard  the  fold, 

Thy  least  and  lowliest  worshiper. 

Yet  I  have  seen,  remote  and  far — 

A  jewel  in  night’s  diadem — 

The  white  irradiating  star 

That  shone  o’er  Thee  in  Bethlehem. 

And  I  have  watched  the  Wise  Ones  pass 
Till  voice  and  footfall  blurred  and  blent 
And  died  like  whispers  in  the  grass — 

My  heart  went  with  them  as  they  went. 

O  Lord,  I  bring  no  goodly  thing ; 

No  myrrh  nor  frankincense  nor  gold. 

I  heard  Thy  angel  chorus  sing, 

And  yet  I  stayed — to  guard  the  fold. 

— C.  T.  Davis  in  Arkansas  Gazette. 

* 

We  have  had  several  requests  lately 
for  method  of  preparing  dried  beef.  The 
following  is  a  formula  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture :  For  every  20  lbs. 
of  meat  use  1  lb.  salt,  one  teaspoon  salt¬ 
peter,  1  oz.  black  pepper,  %  lb.  sugar. 
Mix  these  materials  thoroughly,  divide 
into  three  parts,  and  rub  well  into  the 
meat  on  three  successive  days.  Keep  the 
beef  in  a  stone  crock,  and  turn  it  over 
frequently  in  the  liquid  that  will  form. 
After  remaining  in  this  pickle  for  one 
week,  it  should  be  hung  in  a  warm,  dry 
place,  where  the  water  will  evaporate 
from  it.  After  it  has  been  drying  about  a 
week  it  may  be  smoked  one  day  if  desired, 
or  it  may  be  stored  without  smoking. 

* 

We  are  asked  how  to  make  popcorn 
balls,  so  that  they  may  be  used  on  a 
Christmas  tree.  The  following  are  tested 
recipes:  Put  one  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup 
corn  syrup,  and  one-third  cup  water  into 
a  kettle  and  stir  till  it  begins  to  boil ; 
wipe  down  the  sides  of  kettle  and  steam  ; 
cook  to  238  deg.,  or  soft  ball.  Then  add 
one  teaspoon  vanilla,  and  pour  over  four 
quarts  of  corn,  stirring  as  you  pour.  Now 
moisten  the  hands  with  water  and  make 
the  corn  into  balls  of  the  desired  size. 
Maple  sugar  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
white  sugar,  and  for  variety  color  the 
white  syrup  pink,  flavor  as  desired.  Any 
desired  meat  nuts  may  be  added  to  the 
syrup  before  pouring.  Thus  added  to  the 
syrup,  they  will  be  more  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted  through  the  corn  than  if  they  are 
mixed  with  the  corn  before  the  syrup  is 
poured  on,  because  the  nuts  will  settle  to 
the  bottom  while  you  are  stirring,  if 
there  is  no  syrup  on  them  to  hold  to  the 
kernels  of  corn. 

Chocolate  Popcorn  Balls. — Stir  one  and 
one-half  cups  sugar,  one-third  cup  corn 
syrup  and  one-half  cup  water  over  the 
fire  until  melted ;  then  wipe  down  kettle, 
cover  and  steam.  Then  cook  to  the  hard 
ball,  or  240  deg.  ;  add  one-third  cup  mo¬ 
lasses  and  three  tablespoons  buttei\  and 
cook  until  when  dropped  in  cold  water  it 
will  be  brittle.  Remove  from  fire,  add 
three  squares  chocolate,  shaved  fine,  and 
one  teaspoon  vanilla,  and  stir  thoroughly. 
Then  pour  over  four  quarts  popped  corn, 
stirring  as  you  pour.  Then,  with  the 
hands  moistened  in  cold  water,  press 
lightly  into  balls.  Have  the  corn  warm 
in  a  warm  bowl. 


Knitted  Mitten 

Could  you  print  directions  for  knitting 
ladies’  mitten  in  just  plain  stitch? 

MRS.  F.  M.  C. 

Cast  on  27  stitches  on  each  of  three 
needles,  knit  2,  seam  1,  for  about  3  in., 
or  as  long  as  you  want  it  (this  is  for  the 
wrist).  On  the  first  needle  knit  to  the 
middle  of  the  needle,  seam  1,  widen  by 
picking  up  a  stitch,  knit  1,  widen  again, 
seam  1,  then  knit  around  plain  for  three 
rounds  (widen).  Continue  this  till  you 
have  about  30  stitches  (always  seam  be¬ 
fore  widening),  and  after  taking  off  the 
stitches  that  you  have  widened  (this  :'s 
for  the  thumb),  take  them  off  on  a  needle 
and  thread  (tie  securely).  Cast_  on  6 
stitches,  then  knit  around  plain  till  the 
hand  is  as  long  as  you  want  it.  Make 
the  stitches  even  on  the  three  needles. 
Knit  3  stitches,  narrow,  leave  5  on  the 
other  end,  narrow,  knit  3  rounds  plain, 
then  narrow  as  before.  Knit  2  rounds 
between  this1  time,  narrow  till  you  have  3 
stitches  on  the  needle,  then  take  off  and 
draw  up. 

For  the  thumb,  pick  up  the  stitches  on 
two  needles  that  you  took  off  on  the 
needle  and  thread,  and  the  6  stitches  that 
cast  on  the  hand,  knit  around  plain,  then 
narrow  in  the  middle  of  the  G  stitches  till 
they  are  all  narrowed  off.  Make  the 
stitches  even  on  the  needles,  narrow  in 
the  middle  of  the  needles  till  there  are 


3  stitches  on  the  needles,  then  pick  off 
and  draw  up.  MRS.  m.  m.  gunn. 


A  Pioneer  Christmas 

“Behind  a  frowning  Providence 
He  hides  a  shining  face.” 

My  happiest  Christmas — how  could  I 
ever  forget  it?  It  was  many  years  ago, 
before  I  came  to  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
back-  in  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Father  had  come  across  the  Cum- 
berlands  from  Russell  County,  Virginia, 
and  down  through  the  Blue  Grass  region 
and  into  the  mountains,  where  he  bought 
a  little  farm  many  miles  from  civilization 
and  had  thrown  up  a  log  cabin  with  a 
lean-to  for  a  kitchen.  We  moved  to  this 
wilderness  home  in  October,  and  along 
about  the  first  of  November  the  snow  be¬ 
gan  to  fall  and  when  the  storm  cleared 
the  earth  was  covered  with  the  white, 
fleecy  element,  to  a  depth  of  15  inches. 
Father  hunted  and  trapped  some,  and  we 
children  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  our  new 
home  immensely.  Time  sped,  and  ere 
long  Christmas  was  near  at  hand.  It 
was  the  morning  of  December  23.  A  gen¬ 
eral  thaw  had  set  in,  and  rain  was  fall¬ 
ing.  Father  had  set  out  for  the  little 
town  of  Beaver,  20  miles  distant,  to  see 
a  man  to  whom  he  had  loaned  some 
money  in  the  Summer,  hoping  to  make 
this  bridge  us  over  the  holiday.  The  man 
was  unable  to  pay,  and  so  father  came 
home  with  only  a  side  of  bacon  and  a  bag 
of  cornmeal,  and  he  had  narrowly  escaped 
being  drowned  in  crossing  a  swollen 
stream. 

We  were  very  poor  in  this  world’s 
goods,  though  we  had  always  managed 
to  have  nice  things  for  Christmas.  To  say 
that  we  children  were  downcast  over  the 
prospects  would  be  putting  it  mild,  in¬ 
deed.  The  following  day,  Christmas  Eve. 
a  great  storm  broke  in  the  mountains. 
First  rain,  then  turning  to  snow,  How¬ 
ever,  father  took  his  squirrel  rifle  and 
went  through  the  storm  in  hopes  that  he 
might  basr  a  wild  turkey  or  a  few  squir¬ 
rels  for  a  Christmas  dinner,  but  he  came 
in  late  in  the  afternoon  without  any 
.game. 

The  storm  was  increasing  in  fury  every 
hour.  The  cold  north  wind  howled  and 
crashed  through  the  mighty  forest  as 
though  the  war  gods  of  the  elements  were 
fighting  their  last  battle  for  supremacy, 
and  the  snow  piled  up  against  our  cabin 
door.  We  ate  our  frugal  supper  of  hom¬ 
iny,  corn  pone  and  bacon  and  retired 
rather  early.  But  before  father  lay  down 
we  knelt  in  family  prayer.  He  thanked 
the  Good  Master  for  the  blessings  of  life 
and  for  health  and  strength,  and  as  he 
lay  down  to  rest  he  quoted  : 

“Behind  a  frowning  Providence 
He  hides  a  shining  face.” 

The  storm  beat  upon  the  clapboard  roof 
of  the  cabin  and  we  slept.  Early  Christ¬ 
mas  morning  father  got  up  and  dressed 
and  went  into  the  lean-to  kitchen  to 
build  a  fire,  preparatory  to  mother’s  get¬ 
ting  breakfast,  and  directly  we  heard  a 
great  commotion.  There  came  the  ^flut¬ 
tering  of  wings,  and  the  familiar  “Konk, 
konk,”  of  turkeys.  Then  father’s  voice, 
raised  to  an  exciting  pitch  : 

“God  be  praised !  We  have  here  three 
fine,  big  turkeys !” 

We  jumped  out  of  bed  and  rushed  ro 
into  the  kitchen.  Sure  enough,  huddled 
in  one  corner  of  the  kitchen  there  were 
the  birds,  frightened  motionless.  Father 
took  the  large  bird,  a  gobbler,  to  the 
chopping  block.  The  other  two  birds 
were  put  under  a  large  goods  box  for  safe 
keeping,  and  as  father  and  mother  were 
picking  the  feathers  from  it,  he  repeated  : 

“Behind  a  frowning  Providence 
He  hides  a  shinging  face.” 

How  did  those  birds  become  impris¬ 
oned  in  the  kitchen?  The  explanation 
was  simple :  They  had  become  detached 
from  their  comrades,  no  doubt  during  the 
storm,  and  in  their  wanderings  had  seen 
the  light  from  the  smoldering  fire  on  the 
kitchen  hearth  through  the  door,  which 
the  driving  wind  kept  partly  open,  and 
thither  they  went  (a  turkey  is  strongly 
attracted  at  night  by  a  light).  The  wind 
calmed  during  the  night,  and  the  door, 
relieved  of  the  pressure,  swung  shut, 
making  the  birds  prisoners. 

Our  Christmas  turkey  dinner  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  late,  I  think  it  was  about  2  p.  m.,  and 
we  were  ready  to  sit  down  to  the  table 
When  there  came  a  loud  “Hello”  outside. 
Father  went  to  the  door,  and  there  sat 
Uncle  John  upon  a  big  black  horse  with 
a  huge  sack  across  its  back,  and  bundles, 
bundles,  hung  upon  the  horn  of  the  sad¬ 
dle.  and  everywhere.  He  looked  to  us 
children  just  as  we  had  always  imag¬ 
ined  old  Santa  looked,  and  he  was.  truly, 
our  Santa  Claus,  for  he  brought  us  toys, 
clothing  and  goodies  to  eat.  He  lived 
down  in  the  Blue  Grass  country,  and  had 
planned  to  give  us  a  surprise,  and  he 
did ! 

As  we  sat  down  to  a  bountiful  dinner, 
father  once  more  quoted  : 

“Behind  a  frowning  Providence 
He  hides  a  shining  face.” 

MRS.  J.  W.  K. 


More  About  Grain  Sacks 

Someone  wished  to  know  how  to  use 
grain  bags.  Here  is  my  way :  Lay  papers 
on  the  floor,  then  cover  the  floor  with 
your  bags.  Over  this  place  carpet  or  oil¬ 
cloth.  then  you  have  a  nice  warm  floor. 
Another  way  is  to  take  enough  bags  that 


will  make  a  good-sized  quilt,  sew  friiem  to¬ 
gether  flat,  then  cover  with  a  good  layer 
of  newspapers.  Now  cover  again  with 
bags,  but  make  sure  bags  and  papers  are 
sewed  tight.  On  the  under  side  .have 
gray  flannel,  ...nd  any  quilt  covering  one 
may  desire-  on  the  top.  With  colored 
worsted  catch  up  here  and  there,  and  you 
have  a  good  warm  quilt.  This  is  a  handy 
quilt,  as  well  as  warm,  for  there  is  no 
packing  away  of  quilts  in  the  Summer ; 
just  wash  your  cover  and  put  away,  and 
throw  the  bags  and  paper  away.  H.  J.  D. 

I  have  never  used  grain  sacks  for  mats 
or  rugs,  but  I  find  they  can  easily  be 
made  into  table  scarfs,  centerpieces  and 
children’s  school  bags,  by  washing  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


pattern  envelope  for  material  require 
rnents.  20  cents. 


1740.  Slip-  on 
draped  dress,  with 
neck  in  two  out¬ 
lines,  kimono  sleeves 
perforated  for 
sleeveless  e  ff  e  c  t, 
and  with  or  without 
shoulder  opening  and 
long  extension 
sleeves;  for  ladies 
and  misses.  Sizes 
34  to  44  in.  bust. 
Sizes  34  to  40  re¬ 
quire  3%  yds.  36-in. 
material,  and  Sizes 
42  to  44  require  4% 
yds. ;  Sizes  34  to  36 
require  3%  J’ds.  40- 
in.  material,  and 
Size's  38  to  44  re¬ 
quire  3%  yds.  25 
cents. 


sleeves  and  yoke  in 
one,  Peter  Pan  col¬ 
lar,  and  long  sleeves 
perforated  for  short¬ 
er  length.  Sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  10 
years  requires  3 
yds.  36-in.  material. 
Embroidery  Trans¬ 
fer  No.  11080.  Dress 
15  cents.  Transfer 
15  cents. 


Illustrated  Catalog  of  Fashions  and  Em¬ 
broidery  Transfers,  15  cents. 


cutting  them  in  desired  shape  and  em¬ 
broidering  a  pine  tree  or  flower  in  bright 
colors.  For  instance,  a  scarf  may  be 
stitched  along  the  sides  and  a  flower  or 
other  design  embroidered  on  each  end. 
One  may  pull  a  few  threads  on  each  end 
and  have  a  fringe  if  desired.  If  dyed  a 
dark  brown  they  show  up  the  embroidery 
much  better.  The  scarf  and  centerpieces 
will  be  found  very  pretty  when  used  in  a 
sun  parlor  or  bungalow.  MRS.  w.  c.  W. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  regarding  the 
use  of  burlap  sacks  for  rugs,  I  will  say 
that  some  of  the  handsomest  rugs  I  ever 
saw  were  made  entirely  of  them.  First, 
of  course,  the  sacks  are  ripped  open, 
shaken  free  from  dust,  washed  and  let¬ 
ters  removed.  One  sack  was  used  as  a 
foundation  and  stamped  as  for  any 
hooked  rug.  Part  of  the  sacks  were  left 
light  tan  and  part  dyed  dark  green. 
These  sacks  were  unraveled  (or  unwov¬ 
en)  and  the  threads  used  to  hook  in  a 
rug.  Two  or  three  strands  were  drawn 
in  at  one  time,  and  the  result  was  hand¬ 
some.  Later  a  rug  was  made  of  the  tan, 
brown  and  green. 

Speaking  of  materials  for  hooked  rugs, 
have  you  ever  used  old  chenille  for  this 
purpose?  This  same  lady  made  rugs  of 
old  chenille  portieres,  and  they  were 
lovely. 


For  myself,  I  needed  a  light  rug.  as 
one  door  hung  so  near  the  floor  it  would 
not  swing  over  a  thick  one.  I  dyed  a 
sack  brown,  hemmed  the  sides,  drew 
threads  at  the  ends  and  hemstitched,  then 
cross-stitched  a  vine  across  each  end, 
using  green  carpet  warp,  although  cotton, 
knitting  yarn  or  any  wool  yarn  would 
have  been  as  well.  Then  as  another  ex¬ 
periment  I  colored  a  sack,  using  navy 
blue  dye,  and  the  result  was  a  dark  old 
blue.  Then  I  cut  a  piece  of  the  size  I 
wanted  for  an  oblong  porch  pillow, 
fringed  the  ends,  tied  the  fringe  with  red, 
and  cross-stitched  a  design  of  single  red 
roses  and  green  leaves.  In  cross  stitch¬ 
ing.  I  crossed  over  two  strands  instead 
of  one. 

The  sacks  can  be  used  as  curtains  for 
small  cupboards,  trimming  with  bands  if 
desired.  mother  bee. 

One  of  our  friends  had  rugs  woven 
from  plain  brown  bags.  They  were  in¬ 
tended  for  a  kitchen  and  would  not  show 
soil  easily.  We  had  18  checkerboard 
bags,  green  and  red,  with  considerable 
printing  on  them.  They  were  cut  into 
inch-wide  strips  and  woven  on  a  loom. 
They  made  three  large  rugs,  and  they  are 
so  pretty,  the  green  and  red  flecks  oil  the 
brown.  The  plain  brown  bags  do  not 
make  pretty  rugs  unless  a  colored  warp 
is  used,  and  as  the  colored  warp  does  not 
wear  as  well  it  is  better  to  use  colored 
bags  and  white  warp.  mrs.  C.E.  c. 

Your  recent  inquirer  can  make  very 
pretty  rugs  from  her  old  grain  sacks  by 
cutting  them  in  strips,  6  in.  or  wider,  as 
one  wants,  the  rug  to  be  thick  or  thin, 
then  raveling  the  edges  to  within  %-in. 
of  center  of  strip.  Then  sew  them  on  a 
foundation,  having  the  strip  meet,  but 
not  lap.  It  will  fluff  up  and  be  very  soft 
and  pretty.  One  can  color  part  of  the 
sacks  and  then  mix  them  in  when  sewing 
on,  but  I  like  the  original  color  best. 

MRS.  B.  W.  M. 


A  Plan  Useful  for  Any  Church 

Contributors  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  have 
spoken  to  the  point  as  to  the  urgent  need 
of  the  manifestation  of  a  more  helpful 
and  neighborly  spirit  on  the  part  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  rural  churches.  The  apparent 
lack  of  this,  sometimes  noted,  is  due,  per¬ 
haps,  to  the  fact  that  country  women 
spend  more  of  their  scant  leisure  than 
formerly  in  diversions,  and  in  attending 
meetings  of  clubs  or  church  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  the  vicinity  where  I  live  many 
women.  I  think,  are  faithful  in  calling 
upon  the  sick  or  bereaved  among  their 
own  associates,  but  they  seem  to  find  lit¬ 
tle  time  to  make  acquaintance  with  new 
neighbors,  A  more  consecrated  spirit  is, 
of  course,  often  needed  to  overcome  this 
tendency  to  show  a  selfish  and  unchris¬ 
tian  indifference  to  strangers,  but  some¬ 
times  concerted  action  and  the  use  of  a 
systematic  plan  will  accomplish  much.  In 
reply  to  Mother  Bee’s  question,  “What 
is  your  church  doing  to  influence  those 
who  do  not  attend?”  I  am  glad  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  method  which  we  are  now  using 
with  good  results. 

The  Women’s  Home  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety  of  the  M.  E.  Church  has  an  evan¬ 
gelistic  department,  the  secretary  of 
which,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  keeps 
a  record  and  makes  quarterly  reports  of 
all  calls  made  by  herself  or  other  mem¬ 
bers  upon  the  sick,  new  neighbors,  and 
shut-ins.  All  members  are  expected  to 
report  to  her  monthly  concerning  calls 
made,  and  the  distribution  of  religious 
or  missionary  literature.  At  our  monthly 
meetings  is  read  a  list  of  names  of  per¬ 
sons  upon  whom  calls  should  be  made,  or 
to  whom  letters  or  cards  should  be  sent, 
and  the  list  is  usually  extended  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  suggestions  then  made.  If 
necessary,  a  copy  is  furnished  to  each 
member,  or  else  each  person  is  assigned 
certain  calls  to  make.  A  penny  collec¬ 
tion  taken  helps  to  buy  flowers  or  a  plant 
for  the  sick.  Any  case  of  need  of  cloth¬ 
ing*  or  other  necessaries  is  duly  consid¬ 
ered,  but  happily  our  community,  though 
it  contains  few  persons  of  wealth,  has 
very  few  families  which  need  charity. 
Clothing  to  be  made  over  for  children  is 
accepted  by  some  mothers,  and  a  little 
tactful  help  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  influence  of  the  church  one  rep¬ 
resents.  Garments  still  useful  should 
never  be  thrown  away  by  anyone ;  if  not 
required  near  home,  they  should  be  sent 
for  Near  East  relief,  or  given  to  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  for  distribution.  We  have 
sent  10  cartons  of  clothing  for  Near  East 
relief  this  year. 

When  I  asked  one  woman  to  assist  us 
in  calling  upon  strangers,  she  said.  “Why, 
I  haven’t  even  time  enough  to  call  on  my 
old  friends !”  as  if  they  should  come  first 
on  her  list.  How  would  she  have  liked  to 
live  for  months  in  a  new  location  without 
receiving  a  single  caller?  A  little  imag¬ 
ination.  and  some  investigation,  will  show 
us  where  one’s  social  efforts  are  most 
needed.  One  of  the  first  results  of  our 
adoption  of  a  systematic  plan  of  visita¬ 
tion,  several  months  ago,  was  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  an  aged,  semi-invalid  woman — re¬ 
fined  and  likeable — who  had  lived  for 
more  than  a  year  in  the  village,  without 
receiving  any  calls !  As  she  never  went 
out,  it  had  been  supposed  by  many  that 
her  linsband  was  a  widower,  living  alone. 
Deeply  hurt  by  our  apparent  neglect,  the 
couple  have  not  yet  responded  to  our  ad¬ 
vances  by  beginning  to  attend  church, 
though  they  live  very  near.  Would  that 
our  present  plan  had  been  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  much  sooner.  G.  A.  T. 
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When  Game  is  in  Season 

With  the  woods  full  of  game,  and  the 
season  open  for  all  those  who  feel  the 
urge  of  the  primitive  lust  to  kill,  there 
is  a  never-emling  demand  for  methods 
old  and  new  to  prepare  the  spoil  for  our 
tables.  A  good  thing  to  know  before  be¬ 
ginning  the  preparation  is  that  all  fine 
game  birds  are  usually  heavy  for  their 
size ;  the  flesh  of  the  breast  firm  and 
plump,  and  the  skin  clear.  Wings  of 
young  ducks,  pheasants  and  woodcocks 
are  tender  to  the  touch  ;  the  tips  of  the 
long  wing  feathers  of  the  partridge  are 
pointed  in  young  birds  and  round  in  the 
old  ones.  Quail,  snipe  and  small  birds 
should  have  full,  tender  breast.  If  the 
weather  is  cold  wild  duck  is  better  for 
hanging  several  days,  while  pigeons  lose 
their  flavor  if  kept  more  than  a  day  after 
killing. 

Wild  Duck  and  Turkey. — Wild  duck 
and  turkey  are  cooked  or  roasted  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other,  except  that 
the  wild  duck  has  a  peculiar  fishy  flavor 
that  is  unpalatable.  If  the  bird  is  first 
parboiled,  with  either  a  small  peeled  car¬ 
rot  or  onion  placed  inside,  the  unsavory 
flavor  will  be  absorbed.  Dress,  wash, 
and  stuff  a  wild  turkey  with  either  bread 
or  chestnut  stuffing.  A  chestnut  and 
pork  sausage  filling  is  something  different. 
Prepare  one  pound  of  chestnuts  in  the 
usual  manner  for  ttoiling,  put  into  a 
saucepan  with  a  little  milk  and  cook 
slowly  until  soft  and  dry.  Dub  them 
through  a  sieve,  and  add  two  tablespoons 
of  butter.  When  cold  mix  with  half  a 
pound  of  lean  pork  sausage,  a  cup  of  stale 
bread  cnimbs,  a  little  thyme,  and  minced 
parsley,  and  season  well  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  moisten  with  a  little  stock  or 
cream.  Stuff  and  roast  the  same  as  a 
tame  turkey. 

Pigeon, — Pigeons  may  be  prepared  and 
roasted  or  broiled  the  same  as  chicken ; 
they  require  from  30  to  35  minutes  to 
cook  them.  Make  a  sauce  of  the  giblets, 
season  it  well,  and  thicken  with  a  little 
browned  flour.  For  pigeons  cooked  in 
the  casserole,  dress,  wash,  and  wipe  four 
birds,  and  cut  each  into  four  pieces. 
Melt  one  large  tablespoon  of  butter  in 
the  casserole ;  put  in  two  tablespoons  of 
chopped  lean  bacon,  one  chopped  onion, 
one  tablespoon  each  of  minced  pai’sley 
and  sweet  herbs,  one  bay  leaf,  one  blade 
of  mace,  the  grated  rind  of  half  a  lemon, 
and  fry  five  minutes,  then  add  two  cups 
of  stock  and  bring  all  to  the  boiling  point. 
Lay  in  the  pieces  of  pigeon,  cover  the  cas¬ 
serole  tightly,  and  let  simmer  very 
slowly  for  an  hour,  then  remove  the 
pigeon,  strain  the  stock,  and  add  one 
tablespoon  of  flour  mixed  thinly  with  a 
little  cold  water,  put  the  pigeon  back  in 
the  casserole,  and  allow  the  sauce  to  boil 
five  minutes.  Seiwe  in  the  casserole. 

To  broil  pigeon  or  squab,  split  them 
down  the  back  and  broil,  take  up,  season, 
spread  with  buttei-,  and  serve  with  a  thin 
slice  of  salt  pork,  parboiled,  dipped  in 
egg  and  crumbs,  and  fried  a  golden 
brown,  oyer  each  bird,  or  the  pork  may 
be  parboiled  and  fried  without  the  egg 
and  crumbs. 

Partridge,  Pheasant,  Quail  or  Grouse. 
— 'First  cai-efully  cut  out  all  the  shot, 
wash  thoroughly  in  soda  water,  rinse  and 
dry  with  a  piece  of  soft  cloth,  season  and 
stuff  with  a  bread  stuffing,  and  sew  up. 
Skewer  the  legs  and  wings  to  the  body, 
lard  the  breasts  with  thin  slices  of  fat 
salt  pork,  place  in  the  oven,  arid  baste 
with  buttei-,  melted  in  hot  water.  When 
tender  and  brown  take  out  on  a  hot 
plattei-,  garnish  with  slices  of  lemon  and 
parsley,  and  serve  with  the  sauce  in  the 
.  pan,  thickened  with  one  tablespoon  of 
bi-owned  flour.  If  you  wish  these  birds 
bro.iled,  first  split  down  the  back,  then 
place  on  a  well-greased  broilei',  inside 
down,  cover  with  a  baking  tin,  and  broil 
slowly  at  first,  then  brown,  turn  and 
bi-own  the  outside.  Serve  with  a  cream 
sauce. 

Woodcock,  Snipe,  or  Reed  Birds.  — 
Pick  and  draw  them  very  carefully,  salt 
and  dredge  with  flour,  and  roast  with  a 
quick  fire.  Place  each  on  a-  piece  of  but¬ 
tered  toast,  add  a  little  moi-e  seasoning 
if  necessary,  and  serve.  Woodcock  re¬ 
quires  from  20  to  25  minutes  to  roast 
them,  snipe  a  little  less,  and  i-eed  birds 
from  10  to  15  minutes.  Any  of  the 
small  birds  may  be  stuffed  with  oysters 
and  baked  in  a  pie.  Dress  and  clean  a 
dozen  reed  or  snow  birds ;  place  an  oyster 
inside  of  each,  put  them  in  a  large  glass 
baking  dish,  add  two  tablespoons  of 
chopped  boiled  salt  pork  and  three  slices 
raw  potatoes;  and  two  cups  of  oyster 
liquor,  one  tablespoon  of  butter  ;  salt  and 
pepper,  then  cover  with  a  good  rich  crust, 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Hare  or  Rabbit. — For  a  roast  wash  the 
animal  well  in  cold  water  and  rinse  thor¬ 
oughly  in  lukewarm  water ;  if  there  is  the 
least  bit  of  taint,  rub  the  inside  with 
vinegar  and  remove  this  by  thoroughly 
washing  again  in  lukewarm  water.  Wipe, 
and  stuff  with  a  bread  stuffing,  sew  up, 
and  roast  in  a  hot  oven  for  one  hour  or 
until  tender  and  browned,  basting  often 
with  butter  and  hot  water,  dredge  with 
well-seasoned  flour  just  before  taking 
out.  Pour  out  nearly  all  of  the  fat  in 
the  pan,  then  add  one  tablespoon  of 
flour,  brown  it,  and  stir  in  enough  hot 
water  to  make  it  creamy,  season,  and  add 
a  little  lemon  juice. 

For  a  fricassee  clean  two  nice-sized 
rabbits,  rejecting  head  and  neck,  cut  at 
the  joints,  and  soak  in  salt  water  for 
half  an  hour,  then  drain  and  wipe.  Put 
into  the  saucepan  with  one  pint  of  cold 
water,  add  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  one 


finely  chopped  onion,  a  little  mace,  half 
a  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  a  few  slices  of 
salt  pork.  Cover  and  stew  until  tender. 
Take  up.  and  make  a  sauce  by  adding  a 
cup  of  thin  cream  or  rich  milk  to  the 
stock  in  the  pan,  a  tablespoon  of  butter, 
and  thicken  with  one  of  floxvr.  when  boil¬ 
ing  hot  add  two  well-beaten  eggs  and  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon.  Boil  up  once, 
pour  over  the  rabbits  and  sex-ve 

For  fried  rabbit  prepare  as  for  fricas¬ 
see,  wipe  dry,  and  dip  each  piece  in  well- 
seasoned  flour,  and  fry  in  hot  fat  until 
tender  and  brown  on  each  side.  Remove 
from  the  pan,  add  to  the  fat  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  minced  onion  and  brown,  then 
stir  in  one  large  tablespoon  of  flour  and 
a  cup  of  hot  water,  season,  add  a  little 
grated  lemon  rind,  and  two  tablespoons 
of  currant  jelly.  Garnish  the  dish  with 
slices  of  lemon  and  parsley,  and  serve 
both  meat  and  sauce  piping  hot. 

To  bi-oil  a  i-abbit,  wash  and  wipe  dry, 
then  split  down  the  back  lengthwise, 
press  out  flat,  wrap  in  buttered  paper, 
place  on  a  well-greased  broiler,  and  broil 
over  a  clear  fire,  turning  often.  When 
tender  and  brown  remove  the  paper, 
place  on  a  hot  platter,  season  well,  pour 
over  it  plenty  of  melted  butter,  garnish 
with  parsley  or  cress,  and  serve  with  cur¬ 
rant  jelly. 

Venison. — The  choice  of  venison  is 
usually  judged  by  the  fat,  which,  when 


Embroidery  Designs 


Flower  Basket  Designs. — Pattern  con¬ 
tains  seventeen  baskets,  in  three  different 
styles,  and  each  style  in  two  sizes,  as 
follow's:  Two  of  A,  3  by  10  in.;  five  of 
D,  1%  by  5  in.;  two  of1  B,  4%  by  10  in.; 
three  of  E,  2V4by  5  in.;  two  of  O,  3%  by 
7%  in.;  three  of  F,  2 Yi  by  5  in.  These 
baskets  are  appropriate  for  trimming  tow¬ 
els,  household  scarves,  curtains,  aprons, 
.and  may  also  be  applied  for  decorating 
"various  other  articles.  Basket  A  may  be 
worked  in  outline  stitch  and  cross-stitch, 
the  flowers  in  French  knots,  and  the  leaves 
in  solid  stitch.  Basket  B  may  be  worked 
in  outline  stitch,  the  flowers  and  leaves  in 
solid  or  outline  stitch,  and  the  dots  in 
French  knots.  Basket  C  may  be  worked 
in  darning  stitch,  and  the  flowers  in  out¬ 
line  stitch. 


young,  should  be  thick  and  clear,  and 
the  meat  a  very  dark  red.  A  young  fe¬ 
male  deer,  about  four  years  old,  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  sweetest  and  best  venison. 
A  haunch  of  venison  is  the  prime  joint. 
To  px-epare  it  for  roasting,  wash  it 
slightly  in  lukewarm  watei-,  and  dry, 
then  lay  a  sheet  of  oiled  paper  over  the 
fat  side,  and  cover  this  with  a  thick 
paste  of  flour  and  water,  and  wrap  the 
whole  in  thi-ee  layers  of  strong  white  pa¬ 
per,  and  tie  with  twine.  Place  the  joint 
in  the  roasting  pan,  add  a  little  water  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pan,  put  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven ;  baste  over  the  paper  with  but¬ 
ter  and  liot  water  or  clarified  drippings, 
and  roast  from  three  to  four  hours,  ac- 
coi-ding  to-  its  size  and  weight.  One-half 
hour  before  takipg  from  the  oven  peel  off 
the  paste  and  paper,  baste  and  dredge 
with  seasoned  flour  and  brown.  Serve 
with  it  a  plain  sauce  made  from  the  fat 
in  the  pan,  and  currant  jelly. 

The  shoulder  of  venison  is  also  a  roast¬ 
ing  piece,  it  may  be  boned  and  stuffed, 
and  is  i-oasted  without  the  aid  of  paper 
or  paste.  Roast  venison  is  served,  like 
beef,  either  rare  or  well  done.  A  saddle  of 
venison  may  be  roasted,  too,  though  a  lit¬ 
tle  diffei-ently  than  a  haunch  or  shoulder. 
First  wash  carefully  and  wipe  dry,  then 
lard  each  side  with  two  rows  of  nai'row 
2-in.  strips  of  fat  salt  pork.  Chop  two 
carrots,  one  good-sized  onion,  and  a  little 
salt  pork,  and  place  all  in  the  roasting 
pan,  add  two  bay  leaves,  two  whole 
cloves,  four  allspice  berries,  half  a  lemon 
sliced,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  then 
add  the  venison,  and  let  cook  on  top  of 
the  range  for  half  an  hour,  put  in  a  hot 
oven  and  bake,  basting  every  few  minutes 
with  the  fat  in  the  pan.  Roast  rare  or 
well  done  as  desired.  If  rai-e  serve  with 
a  jelly  sauce,  if  well  done  use  a  cream 
sauce,  made  by  adding  a  tablespoon  of 
flour  to  thei  stock  in  the  pan ;  strain, 
and  stir  in  one  cup  of  thin  cream,  heat 
to  the  boiling  point  and  serve. 

To  broil  venison  steak  have  a  clear, 
brisk  fire  and  turn  often.  It  requires 
more  cooking  than  beef.  Serve  on  a  hot 
platter  with  two  tablespoons  of  currant 
jelly  melted  with  a  little  butter,  poured 
over  it.  For  fi-ying  cut  the  breast  of 
venison  into  steaks;  rub  all  over  with 
well-seasoned  flour  or  fine  cracker 
crumbs,  and  fry  a  rich  golden  brown  in 
plenty  of  hot  fat.  take  up,  and  to  the 
fat  in  the  pan  add  a  tablespoon  of  flour, 


brown  it,  then  add  one  cup  of  hot  water 
with  one  tablespoon  of  currant  jelly  dis¬ 
solved  in  it,  cook  for  a  moment,  and  strain 
over  the  meat.  Rosamond  lampman. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana  Farmer 

Those  papei'-mill  blankets  have  yielded 
a  rich  hax-vest,  and  are  still  yielding. 
The  by-products,  the  trimmings,  are  worth 
as  much  as  the  blankets.  Hats!  Soft 
little  sport  hats,  with  six-piece  melon¬ 
shaped  crown  and  rolling  brims,  for  Lula, 
Johnnie,  and  me!  Several  pattern  houses 
furnish  the  hat  patterns,  and  the  hats 
mav  be  plain,  or  trimmed  with  yarn. 
Johnnie’s  has  only  self-colored  machine 
stitching — as  befits  the  undecorative  male. 
Lula,  who  has  bobbed  hair  and  a  slender, 
boyish  figure,  could  wear  a  plain  one,  but 
pranced  with  delight  at  finding  hers 
trimmed  with  two  crocheted  yarn  flowers, 
x’ose  and  blue.  Mine  has  a  simple  em¬ 
broidered  decoration  of  blue  yarn — just 
a  chrysanthemum-like  flower  with  French 
knots  in  the  center  and  long  lazy-daisy 
stitches  for  the  petals. 

And  that  is  not  all ;  slippex-s !  Eai-1 
lost  out  on  the  distribution  of  hats,  but 
will  be  among  those  present  when  the 
slippers  are  handed  out.  Patterns  must 
be  made  for  each  person,  from  tracings 
fi’om  an  old  shoe,  though  I  have  a  dia¬ 
gram  and  directions  that  will  help  some. 
An  old  slipper,  ripped  up.  would  make 
the  best  of  patterns.  I  shall  use  two  or 
three  thicknesses  for  the  soles. 

Heavy  overcoat  cloth,  or  felt,  would  be 
all  right  for  both  hats  and  slippers,  but 
the  blanketing  happens  to  be  at  hand. 
Ordinary  blanketing  would  be  too  soft. 
If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  get  these 
paper-mill  blankets  with  some  nap  on  one 
side  (they  said  these  had  been  on  the 
rollers  only  eight  days)  it  is  nicest  to 
make  the  slippers  like  the  Mudjikovis  mit¬ 
tens — “with  the  warm  side  fur  side  in¬ 
side.”  The  hats,  however,  look  better 
made  fur  side  outside.  Lap  the  sefxms, 
stitch  twice,  and  leave  the  edges  raw. 
They  will  not  ravel,  and  regular  seams 
would  be  clumsy.  The  edge  of  the  brim 
may  be  left  raw,  or  bound. 

We  visited,  yesterday,  a  cousin  who 
has  experimented  for  a  year  with  bach¬ 
elor  housekeeping  in  a  tiny  cottage,  after 
being  “chained  to  an  office  desk  for  25 
years.5'  He  seems  gloriously  happy  and 
independent,  Yaising  chickens  and  im¬ 
proving  his  house.  lie  has  recently 
opened  an  old  fireplace,  which  had  kept, 
walled  in,  the  old  ci-ane,  trammels,  iron 
pot  and  all.  It  is  a  wonderful  heater, 
though  a  devourer  pf  wood.  We  pic¬ 
tured  him,  last  night,  as  enjoying,  before 
his  fire,  our  contributions  to  his  larder 
and  his  library  table.  (There  were  some 
Delicious  apples  and  some  R.  N.-Y.’s  in 
the  load.) 

The  spray-pump  neighbor  asked  re¬ 
cently,  “Do  you  people  eat  apples?  Last 
year  we  were  i-avenous  for  them,  and 
bought  bushels ;  now  we  have  apples,  and 
the  family  won’t  eat  them  !”  We  are  not 
so  contrary — we  do  eat  apples.  Mostly, 
we  won’t  eat  any  other  kind  if  we  can 
find  a  mellow  Delicious.  I  am  becom¬ 
ing  so  enthusiastic  about  this  variety, 
which  sells  for  twice  the  price  of  others 
on  the_city  market,  that  I  plan  to  graft 
it  on  15  or  20  of  the  dwarf  seedlings,  and 
top-work  it  on  a  healthy  young  McIntosh 
tree  that  has  never  borne.  This  will 
sound  like  heresy  to  Hope  Farm,  may¬ 
be  !  Perhaps  I  should  not  have  called 
the  tree  healthy ;  it  is  afflicted  with 
blotch,  worse  than  anything  on  the  plac&. 
It  has  not  harmed  the  gi-owth  of  the  tree, 
but  is  sure  to  spot  the  fruit,  if  it  ever 
had  any.  We  are  close  enough  to  South¬ 
ern  Indiana  for  that  to  be  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter.  The  Purdue  man  did  not  advise 
cutting  out  these  susceptible  trees,  but 
working  them  over. 

Most  of  the  Baldwins  are  down  cellar, 
waiting  to  be  sorted.  We  have  new 
fastenei's  on  the  cellar  door,  and  we  lock 
the  house  when  we  go  away  now — after 
a  year  of  leaving  it  wide  open.  Why? 
Because  the  meanest  man  in  Indiana  is 
still  at  large !  This  is  the  story  :  Earl’s 
cousin,  about  two  miles  away,  broke  a 
leg,  his  fifth  experience  of  the  kind.  He 
will  be  confined  to  the  hospital  for  some 
months.  Good  neighboi-s  and  relatives 
help  with  the  feeding,  wheat  sowing,  and 
corn  husking.  But  while  his  wife  visited 
the  hospital,  somebody  visited  her  cellar 
and  chicken  yard,  removing  canned  fruit, 
lard  and  chickens.  Anybody  who  will 
rob  a  man  laid  up  with  broken  bones  is 
too  low  for  civilized  description.  It  is  a 
nuisance  to  have  to  make  a  fortress  of 
one’s  house,  but  it  seems  necessary  just 
now.  Speed  the  day  of  capture  !  E.  M.  c. 
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A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


Just  one  of  our  wonderful  bar  pul  ns.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  4V2  or  5  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
hath  tub,  one  19  Inch  roll  rim  enamelled  tlat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  actloD,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oak  post 
blnse  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  W.  34  St.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.  C. 
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and  make  to 
your  order  from 
your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 
Mittens.  Ladies’  Fur  Coats  and  Fur 
Sets.  Repairing  and  remodeling 
latest  styles.  Ship  us  your  work 
and  save  one-half  New  Galloway 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves  and  Mittens 
for  sales.  We  ax*e  the  oldest  Gallo¬ 
way  tanners;  36  yeai'S  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don’t 
ship  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  you 
get  our  proposition.  HILLSDALE  ROBE  & 
TANNING  CO.,  Hillsdale.  Mich. 


free, 

B00I 


WEAR  FURS 

It’s  easy  this  way 

— Furs  to  order  at  half  the 
cost,  from  hides  of  farm  animals 
or  pelts  from  your  hunt.  Stylish 
garments  warm  and  beautiful, 
'‘Robes,  Rugs,  etc.  Free  book 
tells  how  to  skin  and  care  for  pelts 
—all  about  sizes,  styles  and  prices. 
Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  525  West  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

■4  AA  FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with  your  re- 
I  UU  turn  name  and  address  on  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for  only 
50  Cents.  Write  for  samples  of  Letter  Heads  and  other 

kinds  printing.  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Printer,  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 

TELL  TOMORROW’S 

White's  Weather  Prophet  fore-  \\f  •  1 

casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hoors  yy 
in  advance.  Not  a  toy  but 
.  •  scientifically  construc- 

ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand¬ 
some,  reliable  and  everlasting. 


An  Ideal  Present 


Made  doubly  interesting  bf  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
►  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Size  6>£x 
7 %A\  fully  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  in  U  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 
_  _  Agmnta  Wanted. 

SPECIAL*  OFFER— Hahdsomely  illustrated  story  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel,  in  colors,  included  with  each  order. 

DAVID  WHITE,  Depl  114  419  E.  Water  St,  Milwaukee,  Wu. 


DO  NOT  WEAR  SHODDY 

THE  CONN.  SHEEP  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

will  send  you  circulars  describing  the 
quality  and  value  of  their  pure  virgin 
wool  worsted  suitings  and  bed  blankets. 

HENRY  DORRANCE.  Mfg,  Agent,  Plainfield,  Conn. 


The  Farmer  UIs 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
infoi-mation  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKEB 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  V. 


IWlrit  Fuji  With  The  Miiw  of  0M 
I/—"1  Kerosene  Lamps 

New  Bright— White  Light  For  Every  9  Home 

At  last  you  can  throw  away  your  dirty,  dingy,  oil  lamp,  and  have' the  brightest, 
whitest  light  for  your  home  or  farm.  Right  now,  for  a  limited 
time,  I  am  making  an  amazing  offer  to  quickly  introduce  my  |W  y/  w  'Y/W 
wonderful  patented  light  invention.  Table  lamps,  hanging 
lamps,  wall  lamps,  lanterns — for  every  room  and  outdoor  use.  ff?-00-oo-o-o 
Gives  20  times  light  of  old  wick  lamps  at  half  the  cost.  No 
chimneys  to  break  or  clean,  no  dirty,  greasy  wicks  to  trim,  no  soot  or 
smoke,  no  foul  unhealthful  odors.  Positively  safe. 

*2nn  Canrllo  Dnufap  Burns  96%  Air — only  4 %  cheap  gasoline 
OLFw  G  allUIC  rOncr  or  kerosene  (coal-oil).  Light  as  bright  as 
daylight,  soft,  mellow,  easy  on  eyes.  Beats  electricity  or  gas.  Lights  with  match. 

Easy  to  operate.  Most  economical,  greatest  improvement  and  advancement  in  home 
and  farm  lighting  of  the  age. 

9  fb  flai/C  Trial  Without  risking  penny.  Write  today  for  big, 

-’"J-  *  *  l“l  attractive,  descriptive  catalog  from  which  to 
select  one  of  many  handsome  designs.  Be  first  in  your  locality  to  write  and  get 
liberal  money  saving  introductory  offer.  Send  your  name  and  address  today. 

J.  C.  Steeae,  President, 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO.,  672  Lamp  Bids*,  Akron,  O. 


AGENTS 

$60  to  $100 
a  week 

If  you  want  to  earn 
big;  money  write  me 
quickly  for  sales 
plan.  No  experi¬ 
ence —  or  capital 
required.  Exclusive 
territory.  Big:  sea¬ 
son  now  on.  Ad¬ 
dress  me  personally 
—say— “send  agre..ts 
Special  Outfit Ofl^er.,, 
J.  C.  Steese,  Prea. 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Aelxander 


Torn  Teats 

Two. years  ago  my  cow  had  the  end  of 
one  teat  torn  off,  including  the  milk  duct, 
probably  by  her  stepping  on  it.  We  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  her  through,  as 
the  wound  closed  up  between  milkings; 
we  resorted  to  a  milking  tube,  and  finally 
to  wooden  plugs.  Since  the  wound  lias 
been  fully  healed  she  has  been  leaking 
milk  much  of  the  time.  She  seems  likely 
to  be  a  valuable  cow  could  we  stop  the 
leak?  L.  A.  w. 

< )hio. 

In  a  normal  teat  the  milk  is  kept  from 
leaking  out  by  the  action  of  fibers  of  uu- 
striped  involuntary  muscle  around  the 
orifice  of  the  teat.  The  muscle  fibers  act 
as  a  sphincter,  somewhat  like  the  draw 
string  of  a  tobacco  bag,  but  are  not  un¬ 
der  control  of  the  will  of  the  cow.  When 
amputation  of  a  part  of  the  tip  of  the 
teat,  including  the  sphincter  muscle,  has 
occurred,  the  orifice  of  the  teat  remains 
relaxed  and  leaking  consequently  occurs. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  missing  muscle 
fibers  will  be  completely  restored;  there¬ 
fore  that  teat  will  always  be  likely  to 
give  trouble.  If  you  care  to  let  a  calf 
suck,  so  that  the  milk  is  stripped  away 
frequently,  the  leakage  will  be  less  seri¬ 
ous.  If  you  do  not  care  to  do  that,  then 
try  the  effects  of  flexible  collodion,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  tip  of  the  teat  after  each 
milking  until  it  causes  some  irritation 
and  swelling.  Collodion  hardens  or  dries 
on  (he  tip  of  the  teat,  like  a  varnish,  and 
causes  retention  of  the  milk.  The  result¬ 
ant  swelling,  temporarily  at  least,  may 
have  a  like  effect.  It  will  not  be  likely 
permanently  to  remedy  the  relaxed  con¬ 
dition.  If  poor  results  follow  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  collodion  we  should  advise  you 
to  swab  the  lining  of  the  orifice  of  the 
teat  very  lightly  with  tincture  of  iodine 
applied  on  a  little  swab  of  sterilized  cot¬ 
ton  twisted  on  a  toothpick.  Repeat  the 
application  until  swelling  tends  to  close 
the  orifice ;  then  discontinue  the  treat¬ 
ment  until  again  seen  to  be  necessary. 
That  method  of  treatment  works  fairly 
well  in  an  ordinary  case  of  leaking  of 
milk  due  to  weakness  of  the  sphincter 
muscle  fibers  and  may  have  a  beneficial 
effect  in  the  more  serious  condition  you 
describe.  If  it  fails  the  only  recourse 
will  be  to  fit  a  rubber  thimble  upon  the 
teat  between  milkings,  if  that  can  be 
managed  without  shutting  off  or  seriously 
impairing  the  circulation  of  blood.  If 
that  plan  fails,  let  a  calf  nurse  or  dry  off 
the  milk  secretion  in  the  affected  teat. 
When  a  teat  plug,  dilator  or  milking  tube 
has  to  be  used  in  a  cow’s  teat,  remember 
that  it  is  imperative  to  sterilize  the  in¬ 
strument  by  boiling  for  15  or  20  minutes 
and  to  smear  it  with  carbolized  vaseline 
each  time  before  insertion,  else  it  will  be 
certain  in  time  to  cause  infection  and 
ruinous  garget. 


Chronic  Indigestion 

I  have  two  mares,  nine  and  15  years 
old.  Their  hair  keeps  long  and  rough. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  make  their 
coat  smooth?  I  am  now  feeding  six 
quarts  of  whole  oats  and  about  12  or  14 
lbs.  of  Timothy  hay  a  day.  They  had 
worms  a  while  ago.  They  sweat  easily, 
and  as  their  hair  is  long,  it  takes  a  long 
time  for  it  to  dry.  w.  R.  H. 

New  York. 

The  mares  in  question  evidently  suffer 
from  chronic  indigestion,  of  which  intes¬ 
tinal  worms  may  still  be  the  chief  cause. 
As  they  sweat  profusely,  which  is  a  com¬ 
mon  symptom  of  chronic  indigestion,  the 
first  step  should  be  to  clip  off  the  coat. 
If  your  stable  is  not  a  comfortable  one 
and*  the  mares  cannot  be  kept  blanketed 
in  the  stable  and  when  outdoors,  after 
clipping,  it  would  be  better  to  clip  par¬ 
tially.  Clip  the  hair  from  the  legs  above 
the  knees  and  hocks  and  from  the  belly 
and  sides  to  a  line  with  the  straps  of  a 
breast  collar  and  breeching.  This  will 
stop  the  sweating  in  the  stable  and  alone 
is  a  wonderfully  effective  remedy  for  in¬ 
digestion.  To  expel  the  worms  it  would 
be  best  to  withhold  feed  for  36  hours  and 
then  have  a  veterinarian  administer  four 
or  five  drams  of  oil  of  ehenopodium  (pro¬ 
nounced  kenopodium)  in  (gelatin  cap¬ 
sules.  This  should  immediately  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  quart  dose  of  raw  linseed  oil. 
given  very  slowly  and  carefully  from  a 
long-necked  bottle  so  that  none  of  it  may 
get  into  the  windpipe  and  lungs.  This 
treatment  may  safely  be  given  to  a  mare 
in  foal ;  at  least  that  has  been  advised  by 
those  who  have  experimented  with  the 
medicine.  If  you  cannot  employ  a  vet¬ 
erinarian,  mix  together  two  parts  of  salt 
and  one  part  each  of  dried  sulphate  of 
iron  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  by  weight, 
and  of  the  mixture  give  one  tablespon  in 
dampened  feed  night  and  morning  for  a 
week ;  then  stop  for  10  days,  and  then 
give  the  powders  for  another  week.  The 
medicine  kills  the  worms  and  they  are 
digested  in  the  intestines,  so  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  them  in  the  feces.  The  iron 
stains  the  teeth  yellowish  in  color  for  a 
time,  but  that  soon  wears  off  and  does  no 
permanent  harm.  The  medicine  also 
turns  the  feces  black  or  dark  in  color. 
Sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  cannot  safe¬ 
ly  be  given  to  a  mare  in  foal.  If  such  a 
mare  has  to  be  treated,  omit  iron  and  in¬ 
crease  sulphur.  Colts  take  less  doses,  ac¬ 
cording  to  age  and  size.  If  possible,  also 


have  the  teeth  put  in  order  by  a  veter¬ 
inarian.  Add  one-ninth  part  of  wheat 
bran  to  the  oats  and  of  the  mixture  feed 
1  lb.,  in  three  feeds,  for  every  100  lbs.  of 
body  weight,  as  a  day’s  ration.  Feed  a 
like  amount  of  hay.  Add  some  ear  corn 
in  cold  weather.  Carrots  would  also  be 
beneficial.  Allow  free  access  to  rock  or 
block  salt.  Increase  roughage  and  de¬ 
crease  grain  when  horses  are  idle. 


Fatal  Fits  of  Calves 

I  have  lost  a  lot  of  calves.  When  they 
get  to  be  about  three  to  five  weeks  old 
they  take  a  sort  of  convulsion,  twist 
themselves,  and  tumble  over  and  over ; 
when  in  this  spell  they  die  in  about  20 
minutes.  I  have  lost  a  number  of  nice 
calves  in  this  way.  I  feed  6  lbs.  to  a 
feed.  Calf  pails  are  sterilized  and  pens 
clean.  J.  M. 

New  York. 

There  are  several  possible  causes  of  the 
fits  or  convulsions  you  describe.  In  our 
experience,  one  of  the  commonest  is  al¬ 
lowing  hungry  calves  to  guzzle  milk  too 
quickly.  Doing  so  suddenly  causes  a  spasm 
of  the  gullet,  in  some  instances,  and 
that  may  be  followed  by  regular  convul¬ 
sions  from  reflex  irritation  of  the  brain. 
Always  make  calves  drink  slowly,  and 
where  it  is  possible  to  feed  three  times  a 
day  instead  of  twice,  there  would  be  less 
trouble  from  the  cause  mentioned.  The 
milk  may  be  given  from  a  self-feeder 
without  danger  of  too  quick  drinking,  but 
such  a  contrivance  is  difficult  to  keep 
sterilized.  Hair  balls  in  the  stomach,  or 
great,  tough,  curds  there,  may  also  cause 
such. fits.  When  calves  are  a-llowed  to 
suck  one  another’s  ears,  or  other  parts  of 
the  body,  just  after  drinking  milk,  hair 
balls  are  liable  to  form  and  cause  irrita¬ 
tion,  indigestion  or  stoppage  in  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs.  Stanchion  calves  when 
fed  milk  and  before  turning  them  loose 
let  them  eat  some  dry  meals  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  milk  pail.  If  that  does  not 
stop  the  practice  the  calves  should  be  sep¬ 


arated.  It  may  be  added  that  the  suck¬ 
ing  of  teats  in  calfhood  days  may  induce 
secretion  of  milk  and  that  will  be  very 
likely  to  end  in  slight  garget  which  may 
be  unnoticed  at  the  time.  When  that 
occurs,  the  heifer,  at  her  calving  time, 
may  have  a  serious  attack  of  garget,  or 
one  quarter  of  the  udder,  or  two  of  them, 
may  be  found  partially  wasted  or  smaller 
in  size  than  the  others  and  may  give  less 
than  the  normal  amount  of  milk.  In 
some  instances  the  fits  are  true  apoplexy, 
from  engorgement  of  the  brain  with 
blood,  and  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  there. 
That  is  most  liable  to  be  the  case  in  over¬ 
fed,  under-exercised,  plethoric  or  fat 
calves,  and  there  is  no  certain  remedy  for 
the  disease.  Prevention  is  all  important. 
It  is  accomplished  by  judicious  feeding, 
keeping  the  bowels  active  and  enforcing 
some  exercise  daily.  At  all  times,  too, 
calves  should  have  free  access  to  pure 
drinking  water  and  salt.  A  lump  of 
chalk,  where  obtainable,  placed  in  the 
calf  pen,  will  also  be  found  excellent  in 
preventing  or  correcting  indigestion.  It 
usually  will  be  licked  freely  by  young 
calves.  Some  feeders  add  powdered  wood 
charcoal  to  the  feed  or  allow  access  to  if 
along  with  salt,  wood  ashes  and  bone- 
meal  in  a  self-feeder.  When  a  calf  is 
seen  to  be  affected  with  indigestion  in 
any  form,  give  it  a  good  dose  of  castor  oil 
and  lessen  rich  feed. 


Milk  Feve  * 

1.  Eight  days  after  <  ue  of  my  cows 
calved,  she  had  milk  lever.  I  called 
veterinarian,  who  sai  I  it  was  strange 
for  her  to  have  the  trouble  so  long  after 
calving.  2.  My  two  horses  will  not  lie 
down  at  night,  but  try  to  sleep  standing 
up  and  fall  down.  3.  What  is  a  good 
feed  for  milk  with  only  dry  hay  and  corn 
fodder. 

1.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  cow  to 
have  an  attack  of  milk  fever  several  days 
after  calving  and  the  disease  also  may  at¬ 
tack  a  cow  before  she  calves.  It  is 
thought  to  be  due  to  germs  in  the  udder 
starting  to  grow  and  in  growing  throw¬ 
ing  off  poisonous  substances  (toxins) 
which  affect  the  brain  and  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  Another  theory  is  that  milk  fever 
occurring  just  after  calving  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  blood  in  the  brain  caused  by  the 


stagnation  of  a  great  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  udder.  The  inflation  of  the  udder 
with  air  then  drives  the  blood  out  and  re¬ 
stores  normal  circulation  so  that  the 
blood  again  supplies  the  brain  and  the 
cow  recovers  from  unconsciousness  and 
gets  on  her  feet.  The  cow  in  question 
and  your  other  cows  will  not  be  likely  to 
contract  the  disease  if  you  dry  off  the 
milk  secretion  for  six  weeks  before 
calving  and  making  the  cows  take  out¬ 
door  exercise  every  day..  Keep  the  bowels 
active  by  feeding  silage  or  roots  and 
bran,  in  addition  to  other  feed.  When 
the  calf  is  born  let  it  suck  for  at  least 
three  days,  or  if  you  do  not  care  to  do 
that  then  do  not  strip  the  udder  clean 
for  three  or  four  days,  but  several  times 
daily  strip  away  enough  milk  to  prevent 
garget  from  affecting  the  udder.  If  a 
cow  is  very  fat  at  calving  time  it  is 
well  to  give  her  a  pound  dose  of  Epsom 
salt  in  three  pints  of  lukewarm  water 
well  sweetened  with  blackstrap  molasses. 
Give  it  very  slowly  and  carefully  so  that 
none  of  it  will  go  the  wrong  way  into 
the  windpipe  and  lungs.  Be  careful  to 
keep  the  cow  stable  well  ventilated,  for 
milk  fever  seems  to  be  most  likely  to  at¬ 
tack  cows  kept  in  hot  stables  and  not 
given  exercise.  It  only  attacks  deep  milk¬ 
ing  cows  that  have  had  two  or  more 
calves.  It  is  very  rare  in  cows  with 
first  or  second  calf. 

2.  The  horses  should  be  turned  loose  in 
box  stall  or  a  shed  at  night,  putting  in 
plenty  of  clean  straw  bedding  to  induce 
them  to  lie  down.  The  stalls  you  are 
using  are  probably  narrow  or  you  tie  the 
horses  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not 
rest  comfortably.  A  horse  that  persists 
in  standing  in  a  narrow  stall  often  will 
lie  down  in  a  deeply  bedded  box  stall. 

3.  A  good  ration  to  feed  your  dairy 
cows  would  be  a  mixture  of  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  ground  corn,  ground  barley  or 
bran,  ground  oats  and  oilmeal.  Feed 
one  pound  of  this  mixture  for  every  Sy2 
lbs.  of  milk  yielded  daily.  If  possible 
feed  roots  freely,  if  you  cannot  supply 
silage. 


The  Foreman  :  “Send  in  young  Clan¬ 
cy.  I  saw  him  smoking  on  a  load  of  pow¬ 
der  a  while  ago,  and  I’m  going  to  fire 
him.”  Rafferty  :  “Here’s  a  part  of  his 
hat !” — American  Legion  Weekly. 


Why  We  Say  “It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 


You  have  often  heard  said  of  the  Burrell 
Milker,  “  It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean”.  This 
phrase  is  the  dairyman’s  way  of  saying 
that  the  Burrell  does  a  thorough  job  of 
milking.  And  it  epitomizes  Burrell  fea- 
tures  and  explains  the  preference  given 
the  Burrell  Milker  after  rigid  comparisons. 

Whether  you  strip  your  cows  after  milk¬ 
ing  them  with  a  Burrell  depends  mostly 
upon  your  own  ideas.  A  big  majority  of 
Burrell  users  never  strip  their  cows  by 
hand,  because  years  of  experience  have 
shown  them  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
their  cows  do  not  need  hand  stripping. 
The  herdsman  at  one  of  the  largest  ex¬ 
periment  stations  in  the  country  actually 
ridicules  the  idea  of  hand  stripping  after 
milking  with  a  Burrell.  And  he  can  afford 
to  take  no  chances  of  either  injuring 
the  cows  or  reducing  their  flow  of  milk. 


But  whether  you  desire  to  strip  or  not 
after  a  Burrell,  the  important  fact  is  that 
the  Burrell  does  practically  a  perfect  milk¬ 
ing  job.  Rarely  will  any  hand  milker 
equal  the  Burrell  in  properly  drawing 
the  milk  from  the  cow’s  udder.  And 
certainly,  it  is  many  times  easier  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  service  of  a  Burrell  Milker  than 
it  is  to  employ  hired  help  who  will  match 
the  Burrell  for  gentle,  thorough  milking. 

With  its  Positive  Relief  Pulsator,  its 
Moisture  Trap,  its  Automatic  Controller 
and  its  Air-Cushion  Teat-Cup,  the  Burrell 
Milker  offers  the  best  means  of  milking 
your  cows,  whether  you  consider  the 
effect  on  the  cows,  the  cleanliness  of  the 
milk  or  the  general  advantages  over  hand 
milking  and  other  machine  milking.  It 
will  pay  you  to  make  a  study  of  the 
Burrell  Milker.  Send  for  catalog  today. 


Remember,  the  Burrell  has  been  continuously  on  the  American 
market  longer  than  any  other  power  milking  machine 


D.H.  BUrrell  X  Go.  Inc. 


Little  Falls. New  York 


TRADE  MARK 
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Ayrshire  Breeders  Meet 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Ayrshire  Club  was  held  at 
the  Boston  City  Club  Dec.  4.  Ketiring 
President  Chas.  F.  Riordan  was  given  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  efficient  handling 
of  the  affairs  of  the  club  for  the  past  eight 
years.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows : 
President,  J.  G.  Watson,  Brandon,  Vt. ; 
secretary-treasurer,  R.  M.  Handy,  East 
Greenwich,  R.  I. ;  auditor,  G.  L.  Church, 
Albion,  R.  I. ;  executive  committee,  three 
years,  Henry  A.  Tuttle,  Upton,  Mass. ; 
vice-presidents:  Maine,  Dr.  J.  A.  Ness, 
Auburn  ;  New  Hampshire,  J.  N.  Abbott, 
Concord ;  Vermont,  Geo.  H.  Dunsmore, 
Swanton  ;  Massachusetts,  Isaac  R.  Thom¬ 
as,  Ipswich ;  Rhode  Island,  Addison  S. 
Hawes,  East  Providence;  Connecticut,  J. 
J.  Anderson,  Avon ;  speakers,  Dr.  A.  W. 
Gilbert,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  .  of 
Massachusetts ;  M.  Cambrun  of  Dairy 
Division ;  Dr.  Mahoney  of  the  Boston 
Board  of  Health.  A  banquet  was  served ; 
several  new  members  were  added  to  the 
list,  which  is  nearly  200. 


Lame  Cow 

One  of  my  cows  has  a  sore  foot,  the 
sore  is  on  the  hindfoot  hoof  where  pus 
is  running  out.  I  cannot  see  anything 
in  it.  There  is  nothing  between  the  toes, 
only  at  the  heel  the  hoof  is  cracked  open 
a  little.  G.  M. 

New  York. 

The  condition  described  is  called 
“fouls”  or  “foul-in-the-foot”  by  dairymen 
and  by  some  stockmen  is  termed  “foot- 
rot”  when  it  is  of  a  severe  nature  and 
affecting  several  cattle  in  the  herd.  In 
the  simple  cases  the  trouble  is  caused  by 
the  cows  standing  in  stagnant  water  or 
having  to  wade  through  wet,  mud  and 
filth  when  going  to  and  from  pasture  or 
when  at  the  drinking  tank  or  in  the  yard. 
The  fine  skin  between  the  toes  and  about 
the  hoof-head  becomes  macerated  or 
softened.  Then  it  readily  is  scratched 
and  when  that  occurs  the  filth  germ  Ba¬ 
cillus  necrophorus  often  Invades  the  la¬ 
cerations  and  causes  an  “eating”  sore  or 
ulceration  with  formation  of  pus  which 
under-runs  the  horn  of  the  sole  or  wall, 
or  both  of  them.  A  cut  or  punctured 
wound  may  be  similarly  invaded  and 
cause  a  condition  such  as  you  describe. 
Poisoning  with  ergot  in  June  grass,  Tim¬ 
othy  or  the  grain  of  rye,  barley  or  wild 
grain  may  also  cause  similar  sores  about 
the  hoof-head  and  more  especially  about 
the  ankle.  In  bad  cases  the  tissues 
slough  or  fall  out  right  down  to  the  ten¬ 
dons  or  ligaments  and  bone.  Such  cases 
are  most  common  in  Winter  or  Spring 
when  cattle  are  wading  in  snow  and 
slush  which  chills  the  extremities  and  so 
aggravates  the  effect  of  ergot  which  is  to 
lessen  the  caliber  of  small  blood  vessels 
and  shut  off  the  circulation  of  blood.  All 
exposed  cattle  are  more  or  less  affected 
at  the  same  time  when  ergot  poisoning 
occurs.  Treat  the  case  as  follows :  Con¬ 
fine  the  cow  in  a  clean  box  stall  while 
under  treatment.  Poultice  the  sore  foot 
with  hot  flaxseed  meal  and  bran  for  two 
or  three  days,  until  softened.  Then  cut 
away  the  loose  and  rotten  horn  of  sole  or 
frog,  after  a  thorough  cleansing  with 
soap  and  hot  water.  When  that  has  been 
done  immerse  the  treated  foot  for  five 
minutes  or  more  in  hot  water  containing 
two  ounces  of  pure  bluestone  (sulphate 
of  copper).  Afterwards  wrap  the  foot 
with  sterilized  cotton  to  be  held  in  place 
by  criss-crossing  a  narrow  bandage  be¬ 
tween  the  toes  and  then  tying  it  around 
the  pastern.  Keep  the  bandage  and  cot¬ 
ton  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  five  parts 
of  carbolic  acid;  three  parts  of  formalin 
and  100  parts  of  boiled  water  until  heal¬ 
ing  is  progressing  fast,  -when  the  dressing 
may  be  removed.  Then  simply  apply  a 
little  pine  tar  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
until  healing  is  complete.  A.  S.  A. 


Ailing  Fowls 

I  have  300  Brown  Rock  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets,  which  are  doing  well,  except 
one  pen  of  80  Buff  Leghorns.  They  were 
May  1  hatch,  and  laid  first  egg  Nov.  14. 
I  am  now  getting  12  to  14  eggs  per  day. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  much  life  and 
combs  are  very  pale.  These  chicks  were 
brooded  with  a  lot  of  chicks  which  died 
from  white  diarrhoea,  and  from  time  to 
time  up  to  a  month  ago  I  would  find  one 
•  or  two  a  week  that  were  “going  light” 
and  one  leg  growing  useless.  I  killed 
them  as  fast  as  this  developed  and  have 
one  now  that  seems  inclined  to  stagger. 
It  has  been  in  this  condition  for  a  couple 
of  months.  Could  you  suggest  some  rem¬ 
edy  for  this  trouble?  w.  p.  k. 

Madison,  Me. 

Pale  combs  and  general  lack  of  thrift 
may  be  due  to  so  many  different  causes 
that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  one  as 
undoubtedly  present  in  this  case.  These 
pullets  may  be  affected  with  coccidiosis, 
intestinal  worms  or  other  disorder.  Ex¬ 
amine  the  interior  of  one  that  has  died. 
Look  for  the  inflamed  and  distended  blind 
guts  (caca).  filled  with  cheesy  matter, 
to  be  found  in  cases  of  cocciodosis.  and 
examine  the  interior  of  the  intestinal 
tract  for  worms.  If  these  latter  are  found 
in  considerable  numbers,  the  tobacco 
treatment  for  intestinal  wbrms  should  be 
given  the  flock.  If  coccidiosis  is  found 
present,  there  is  little  that  can  be  done 
for  the  affected  birds.  M.  B.  D. 


Who  Started  the  Milk  War? 

(Continued  from  Page  1549) 
judgment  on  the  record.  If  we  have  not 
stated  the  facts  fully,  or  erred  in  any 
way,  we  will  be  glad  to  publish  any  addi¬ 
tional  facts  or  corrections  from  either 
side.  It  is  our  pride  to  give  all  sides  of 
any  question  affecting  the  farm. 

Anyway,  such  is  the  case  as  we  know 
it.  Form  your  own  judgment.  Then 
whatever  side  you  are  on,  if  we  are  al¬ 
lowed  a  suggestion,  tell  your  leaders  that 
you  want  them  to  get  together  and  avoid 
reductions  in  milk  prices  that  are  al¬ 
ready  below  the  cost  of  production. 


Save 
Money 


Liberal  dis¬ 
counts  on  early 
orders.  Buy 
now  and  save 
money.  Then  you’ll 
save  more  in  the 
future  because  the 
C  r  a  i  n  e  three-  wall 
construction  lasts  longer; 
saves  repairs  and  keeps 
silage  better.  Waterproof,  frost-defy¬ 
ing,  air-tight  Silafelt  covers  the  inside 
wall  of  upright  staves.  Outside,  the 
continuous  Crainelox  Spiral  Hooping 
binds  the  whole  silo  into  smooth, 
handsome  structure  of  giant  strength. 
Every  square  inch  cross  supported. 

Or,  rebuild  an  old  stave  silo  the 
superior  Craine  way  at  half  the  cost 
of  a  new  silo. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  with 
important  silo  information.  Get  our 
special  discount.  Do  it  now. 

Time  payments  if  desired. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  110,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE TR,PLE 


WAU. 


SILOS 


CUT  YOUR  CHIMNEY  EXPENSE 


Science  has  perfected  the  process  which 
toughens  Armorplate  “  UNBREAKABLE  ” 
glass  lamp  chimneys  so  that  they  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Guaranteed  against  breakage  in  ordin¬ 
ary  use.  Sample  50c  postpaid,  stamps  or 
coin.  Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

_  Exclusive  county  agents  make  big 

profits.  Send  for  proposition. 

ARMORPLATE  GLASS  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


C 


JERSEYS 


] 


For  Sale  JERSEYS  OF  ALL  AGES 

QOP.nwo  and  Ho  if  pro  bred  to  Masternian’s  Finan- 
0U  UUWS  anu  nSIlGiS  cjeri  one  0f  tjje  greatest  bulls 

of  the  breed,  and  from  the  same  line  of  breeding  as 
the  Champion  and  Grand  Champion  females  at  the 
National,  Syracuse.  Write  for  10  reasons  why  you 
should  buy  BONO  JERSEYS.  Priced  right  and  guaran¬ 
teed  in  every  particular.  Bono  Farms,  Troy,  Pa. 

ForSale  Rj?rseeyed  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  Calves 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  lines.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  1>.  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

Both  sex.  All  ages.  Reasonable 
price.  H.  R.  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.Y. 


Registered  Jerseys 


FERRETS 


FERRETS 

Hunting  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Write  for  price  list. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London. 0. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fresh  and  Nearly-Cows  For  Sale  Teedsetread 

Guernseys,  .Jerseys,  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins.  Al¬ 
ways  100  high-class  cows  to  choose  from.  Will  also 
buy  on  commission.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barre,  Vermont 

Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S.  H.  NULL  &  SON 

Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

FRESH  AND  SPRINGERS 
Tuberculin  tested.  Sixty  day  retest  guaranteed. 

Dr.  J.  W'm.  Fink,  Veterinarian.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


c 


SHEEP 


R 


eg.  Shropshire  limns  mid  Kwes.  Wooled  to  Nose. 
Priced  Low.  LeROY  C.  BOWER,  I.udloivvllle,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


GUERNSEYS 


] 


Registered  Hampshire-down  Ewes  and  Rams  Re|isd- 

tered  South-down  Ewes  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIGER.  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Reg.HampshireRams  and  Ewes 

the  East.  C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Ro<r  Qhrnn  Rama  Imp-  stW  Shipped  on  approval. 

neg.  onrop.  nams  WII.MaiVkaRM,  Peterborough, N.  It. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Bum  l.umbs  for  sale.  Alsoafewgood 
ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.  Wilson,  New  York 


For  Sale — FEMALE  SWISS  ANGORA  GOAT 

Two  years  old,  suitable  for  breeding.  Very  good  stock. 
Pure  white,  well  developed  and  large,  A  bargain. 

II.  ItllElII,  It.  II.  No.  1  Ilarien,  Conn. 

ATC  (Nubians,  Toggenbergs,  pure 

a  wj  itrada  and  high  grades. 


breds  .  _ _ 

SACRIFICED  I  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown.  N  J. 

finale  Fnr  Colo- Fonr  Kids  and  Two  Grown. 

UUdtS  rut  CaltJ  “Walnut  Hill”  Farm,  Stormvllle,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE  — 2 -year -old 

GUERNSEY  BULL 

Golden  Secret— May  Rose  breeding. 
Sired  by  Penceyd  Fashion  Plate 
54590.  Sire  of  2  A.  R.  daughters, 
with  records  of  almost  500  lbs. butter 
fat.  Dam  lias  record  of  625  lbs.  fat 
and  is  dam  of  3  A.  R.  daughters. 
Fine  individual.  Price  moderate. 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 

FLYING  HILL  FARMS 

Reading  -  -  Pennsylvania 


CHEDCO  FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

For  sale  cheap:  Bull  of  serviceable 
age.  Dam  just  completed  test  in  Class 
B  with  record  of  9,990  lbs.  milk  and 
620  lbs  butter  fat  (unofficial). 

C.  E.  COTTING 

44  STATE  ST.  BOSTON 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE-JOLLY  BOY  OF  OAKS  FARM 

Born,  Feb.  19,  1923.  Sired  by  a  son  of 
Langwater  Warrior  and  out  of  a  very 
fine  cow  now  on  test  and  in  245  days  has  made 
8847  lbs.  of  milk,  363  lbs.  of  fat.  Attractive  in¬ 
dividual  and  tuberculin  tested.  First  check 
for  $175  secures  him.  A  rare  bargain. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Albamont  Guernseys 

Federal  Accredited 

Real  top-notch  quality.  Heifers,  yearlings 
and  calves.  Bulls  ready  for  service  and  calves. 
Write  for  our  new  tales  list. 

There's  money  in  it  for  you. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  138  Cambridge  St..  Winchester,  Mass. 


Guernseys  Cheap 


PURE 
BRED 

Yearling  Bull,  18100.  Yearling  Heifer,  $150. 
Bull  Calves.  3-4  mos.,  850.  Jjangwater,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  and  Glenwood  breeding.  Tuberculin  tested 
herd.  Write  for  Pedigrees. 

WM.  H.  ANDERSON  R.  D.  1  Easton.  Pa. 


Ball  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  W4WA  DAIRY  FARMS.  22  S.  32d  St.,  Phils..  Pi 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  s»il 

Sired  by  bulls  of  exceptional  breeding  and  out  of  A. 
R.  dams  whose  dams  and  grandams  have  A.  R. 
records.  Bulls  of  all  ages  and  of  the  best  breeding, 
Write  me  what  you  want.  Prices  reasonable.  Herd 
Federal  Accredited.  Otto  W.  Post,  Ensenore,  N.  V. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

ForSale  GUERNSEY  BULL 

One  year  old,  from  registered  stock.  Handsome  animal. 
Ready  for  service.  $40.  JOHN  HATES,  Msnroi,  Ormge  Co.,  N.Y. 

F’urolorocl  Gkuornseys 

Young  cows  and  heifers  for  sale  from  tuberculin  tested 
herd.  Fine  pedigrees.  $100  to  $850. 

Thatch  Meadow  Farm  •  SI.  James,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


HOLSTEINS 


Pure  SWISS  DOES  and  BUCKS.  ENDRES,  Westbrook.  Conn. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


CATTLE  FOR  SALE 
SPOT  FARM 

4  registered  heifers,  2  years  old. 
due  to  freshen  this  winter;  3  of 
them  from  34-ib.  sire:  1  from  a  32- 
lb.  dam;  1  from  a21-lb.  3-year  old 
dam.  Federal  tested,  $500  for  the 
4,  less  than  half  of  their  value.  1 
B-year  old  that  has  piven  74  lbs.  of 
milk  per  day  a£2  milkings,  $200. 

One  5-year  old  registered  Belgian 
stallion.  Red  Roan  and  a  show 
horse.  In  other  business,  must  be 
sold  this  month.  Spot  Farm,  trade 
name  and  sales  stables  also  for 
sale,  cheap. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully,  N.  Y. 


USE  A  PURE-BRED  BULL 

From  time  to  time  we  have  for  sale  bull  calves  from 
dams  with  Advance  Registry  records— Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Jerseys, Milking  Short 
Horns.  Price,  $50  at  30-days-old,  registered, 
crated  and  delivered  to  express  company.  Address 
DEPARTMENT  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  Cornell  University, 
ITHACA  NEW  YORK 

High  Class  Holstein  Cows 

Heilers  and  Calves  registered  and 

Fresh,  springers  and  fall  cows.  Prices  very  reason 
able  for  immediate  sale.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM, 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop..  Munnsville.  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  FOUNDATION 

12  mos.  Red  heifer,  Cyrus  Clay  and  Dairy  King  breed¬ 
ing.  7  mos.  White  bull,  General  Clay  and  Claude  Clay 
breeding.  First  check  for  $800  takes  the  pair. 

E.  J.  EABTERBItOOK  -  Corning,  N.Y. 

1VT i  1  lx ing  Sliortlioriiis 

Dual  purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Washingtonville,  N.Y. 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Buyers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

Have  you  considered  BETTERING  the  blood-lines  of 
your  herd  by  purchasing  a  new  Boar  !  We  have  Spring 
(J922)  Boars  by  Fairholm  Fancy  Orion,  Fall  boars  by 
Fancy  Orion  King  34th,  this  Spring’s  boars  by  Crest  De¬ 
fender,  Highland  King  Defender  and  Altamont’s  Origin¬ 
ator.  Beside  using  a  Duroc-Jersey  registered  boar  with 
their  pure  bred  sows,  many  breeders  use  theirs  for  out- 
crossing  with  sows  of  other  fat  breeds  for  producing 
“  Feeder  ”  pigs.  Duroc-Jerseys  introduce  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  height  and  length  and  the  sows  supply  the  weight. 
We  also  still  have  a  few  bred  gilts  for  sale  for  SEP¬ 
TEMBER  FARROWING.  All  stock  is  Double  Im- 
muned.  We  invite  correspondence  or  better  still,  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  herd.  Farm  situated  on  State  road  14  miles 
East  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  CREST  Farm.  Millbrook,  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

Litter  of  eleven,  born,  May  18,  weighed  2364  Nov. 
17,  is  our  offering  to  ton  litter  contest.  Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs  for  quick  shipment. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.Y. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  on  High  Quality 
Reg.  Poland-China  Spring  BOARS 

Weighing  from  200  to  300  pounds  each  al  $25  to  $50  each. 
Others,  either  sex,  any  age,  various  prices.  Buy  the  best 
here.  Wllview  Stock  Farm,  STANLEY  SHORT,  Mgr.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


r\|  TO  Pall  P'f?s,  sired  by  Waldorf’s  High- 

II II  KULiJ  land  Defender,  Jr.,  No.  239617,  for 
v  sale.  Satisfactory  or  money  back. 

C,  J.  LEWIS  -  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


"■  'M  I  I  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

ing.  Ail  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merriiield,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS 


Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Boars.  Fall  Pigs. 

ELMWOOD  FARMS 
P.  O.  Box  15  Bradford,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Berkshire  Service  Boars  £>dthf  tZmiVZ 

Priced  to  sell.  JNO.  C.  BREAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


0  1  p  >_  Choice  Registered  60-lb.  pigs  from  Big  Type 
•  I.  U,  S  stock  of  Best  Blood  lines,  $10  each;  Bred  Sows 
$30-$3o.  Satisf’n  or  money  back.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Fall«,  jl.Y. 

4  (ID  DIiyo  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Durocs.  6 
I  UU  rigs  wks..old,  $4  each.  HOUSE  BROS.,  Dnihore,  Ps 


Registered  4*.  I.C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

n  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayville,  New  York. 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

not  akin.  Ship  C.O.D.  -Write  Broaksidt  Farms. Middlelown.Vi. 


Annual  Fall  Sale  FF.F.DINfi  PIfiS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $3.50  Each.  B  Weeks  Old,  $4.50  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  All  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  $8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M  D.  V.,  Box  51,  Waltham,  Mass. 


“  HAMPSHIRES  PROLIFIC’* 

RECOROS  OF  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE.  Records 
Assn,  show  them  to  average  over  8  pigs 
to  litter.  Free  circular.  And  Guernsey 
Cattle.  LOCUST  I.AWN  FARM 

BOX  R  WHITFORD.  PA. 

SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Yearling  Gilts,  not  bred.  Boars  and  Sows  7  months  old. 
Low  price  for  quick  sale.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  See  before 
you  pay.  E.  G.  FISHER  Madluon,  New  York 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Service  boars,  boar  pigs  and  bred  gilts.  All  stock  guar¬ 
anteed.  We  won  Grand  Champion  boar  and  many  of  the 
highest  prizes  at  the  Interstate  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
Far  Hills,  N  J.  Richard  E.  Wats,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

YoungLargeType Berkshires 

WIANT  FARM  Huntlnglon  Mills,  Pa. 

PATMOOR  BERKSHIRE*  Breeding  stock  of  good 
quality  at  fair  prices.  PATMOOR  FARMS.  Hartfield,  N.  Y 


DOGS 


DELCREO 

DOC  REMEDIES 

Recommended  by  the  leading 
breeders  and  fanciers. 

Free  Kennel  Manual 

How  to  care  for  your  dog. 

Dept.  T,  The  Delson  Chemical  Co. 
42  Penn  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


POLICE  AND  ARMY  DOCS 

formally  known  as  the  German  Shepherd  and  stock  Dog. 
Three  Litters  of  very  fine  wolf-gray  puppies  with  five 
Champions  in  Pedigree. 

Geo.  Rauch,  Caltkill  Mountain  Slock  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 

Airodalo  Flips  FOR  SALE 

Eligible  to  registration.  Well  bred  stock.  Males.  @20  ; 
females;  $10.  Particulars  on  request.  A.  CARLSON, 

94  Essex  Ave.,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.  Formerly  Stockton,  N.  J. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  Males,  $15  and  $20.  Females, 

$10.  Fmbden Ganders, $6.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUBH.Mercar.  Pi 

Blpe  Ticked,  Blnek  Tan  Bound  A  White  PnllinDnno 

Mii.lbrook  Farm,  No.  Chichestek,  N.  H.  UUIIIB  lUpS 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Cknui  Tuna  U/iro  Female.  Brood  Matron.  Young  ter- 

onuit  I  jpu  nilc  riers,  pedigreed.  O.  Hill,  Amenla,  N.Y. 

U/iro  Torrior  For  sa,e  !  year  old  ;  pedigreed;  house 
lYliB  Iclllcl  broken,  Male,  $50.  Photo,  pedigree  and 
particulars  from  1.1K11  -  Congers,  New  York 

Scotch  Shepard  Pups  2MmaTeh$6d 

Females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 
Beagles  If  you  love  to  hunt  rabbits  “The  Patches” 

let  me  tell  you  about  these  great  dogs.  Illustrated  Cata 

log  Free.  Willet  Randall  -  North  River,  N.  Y. 

Fox  Hound  Pups  KIKK.PATiacvlU^ 

FOR  SALE — Farm  Raised  Collie  Puppies,  from  good 
drivers.  C.  II.  1>IEH]>  -  Pottsgrove,  Pa. 

Pnllio  Pnno  Pure-breds.  Beauties.  $10.  Pedigreed,  $15. 

UOIIIe  rups  Silverlake  Kennels  Tilton,  N.  H. 


w 


liite  Collie  Pups.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  •  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


Beagles 


Males.  3  mos.  $15.  Extra  good  hunting  stock 

T.  J.  Miller  Germantown,  N.Y.  Route  I 
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Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 


The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 


Write  today  for  particulars 
and  our  free  book,  ’“Saving 
with  Silos.  ’’  Tell  us  how  many 
cowsyou  are  milking  and  we'll 
also  send  a  valuable  Handy 
Pocket  Record  Book,  especial¬ 
ly  arranged  for  farm  accounts. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


,  Pay  Less  / 

£or  your  implements  \ 
by  buying  them  ) 

under  the  j 

MOLINE  \ 

Plan  i 

See  your  Moline  dealer  / 
or  write  us  for  details  \ 


NEW  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Moline.  III. 


A  SQUARE 


j 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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RAW 
FURS 


Our  price  lists 
don’t  show  the 
highest  prices, 
but  our  checks 
sent  in  exchange 
for  furs  have  more 
than  satisfied 
hundreds  in  the 
last  thirteen 
years.  Get  up  a 
sample  shipment, 
send  it  in  to  us,  the  check  you’ll  receive 
will  make  yon  another  one  of  our  depend¬ 
able  regulars,  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  the  check  and  your  furs  will  be 
shipped  back  to  you,  charges  paid  both 
ways.  A  square  deal  is  yours  for  the 
trying  — all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 

In  the  meantime 

FREE  for  the  nsking — our  price  lists, 
shipping  tags,  instructions  and  a  list  of  ■ 
our  satisfied  trapper  friends.  Your  name  | 
and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  do. 

SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO.  Inc. 
159  West  25th  St.  New  York 


I 
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BIGGER 

PROFITS 

FROM 
HOGS! 


Official  tests  show  that  the  use 
of  a  Self-Feeder  greatly  increases 
the  profits  from  hogs. 

A  Leola  Hog  Feeder 

will  do  this  for  you.  Fill  out  and 
mail  the  attached  coupon  and  we 
will  send  you  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices.  Do  it  today! 


H.  M.  STAUFFER  &  SON,  Leola,  Pa. 


Gentlemen 

Kindly  send  me  complete  information 

about  the  Leola  Hog  Feeder. 


Name 


Address 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Aelxander 


Dishorning  Cattle 

I  have  a  six-months-old  Guernsey 
heifer  and  would  like  to  know  what  to 
put  on  her  horns  to  stop  the  growth  of 
horns,  as  I  prefer  cows  without  horns. 

Connecticut.  c.  H.  o. 

The  growth  of  horns  cannot  be  stopped 
after  an  animal  is  six  months  old  by 
other  means  than  mechanical  dishorning, 
by  which  we  mean  removal  of  the  small 
horns  by  means  of  a  meat  saw,  bone  saw 
or  special  dishorning  shears.  As  the  ani¬ 
mal  in  question  is  of  that  age  we  should 
advise  letting  the  horns  grow  until  the 
heifer  is  at  least  one  year  old ;  then  they 
may  be  removed  by  means  of  the  shears. 
We  prefer  the  shears  to  the  saw,  as  they 
act  quicker,  cause  less  pain  and  usually 
“do  a  better  or  cleaner  job.”  That  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  sharpness  of  the  shears, 
however,  for  blunt  ■shears  are  difficult  to 
close  on  a  thick  horn,  no  doubt  cause 
much  unnecessity  suffering  and,  if  they 
are  dirty  as  well,  the  wound  may  fail  to 
heal  properly,  and  a  running  sore  remain 
or  result.  The  best  possible  way  of  ob¬ 
taining  hornless  cattle  is,  of  course,  to 
breed  to  a  bull  of  a  hornless  breed  ;  but 
the  distinct  dairy  breeds  are  not  horn¬ 
less,  although  the  Red  Poll  is  a  good 
milker,  being  what  is  termed  a  “dual 
purpose”  aninu.1,  and  Polled  Durhams, 
which  are  hornless  Shorthorns,  are  now 
bred  for  dairy  purposes,  as  well  as  beef¬ 
ing,  will  also  give  good  satisfaction  at 
the  pail.  When  it  is  not  desired  to  use  a 
polled  bull,  the  next  best  plan  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  growth  of  horns  by  applying  a  caus¬ 
tic.  This  chemical  dxshorner,  as  it  is 
called,  is  a  stick  of  caustic  potash,  and 
should  be  used  as  follows  to  obtain  the 
best  results :  Before  the  calf  is  one  week 
old.  shave  the  hair  from  above  the  horn 
buttons,  which  can  be  felt  just  under  the 
skin  ;  then  apply  lard  or  vaseline  around 
the  horn  button  and  next  dampen  the 
skin  over  the  button.  Now  wrap  one- end 
of  the  caustic  potash  stick  with  thick 
brown  paper,  and  also  wear  an  old  glove. 
Rub  the  caustic  upon  the  dampened  skin 
until  the  skin  turns  whitish  in  color  and 
is  ready  to  bleed.  When  one  horn  button 
has  been  treated  in  that  way,  treat  the 
other  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Then 
give  the  first  button  an  extra  rub  or  two, 
to  make  sure,  and  finish  up  by  touching 
the  second  button  in  like  manner.  This 
will  prevent  the  horns  from  growing,  so 
that  the  animal  jvill  grow  up  with  a  nat¬ 
ural  “muley”  poll.  If  the  skin  is  made 
too  wet  the  caustic  may  run,  burn  se¬ 
verely  or  get  into  the  eyes  and  cause 
blindness. 


Ringbone  Lameness 

I  have  a  horse  affected  with  ringbone 
of  about  a  month’s  standing;  could  you 
give  me  a  prescription  to  cure  lameness? 
Can  I  work  horse  during  treatment? 

Ohio.  e.  J. 

A  ringbone  is  a  bony  growth  or  ex¬ 
ostosis  occurring  upon  the  pastern  bone 
of  a  fore  or  hind  foot  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  bone  skin  (perios¬ 
teum).  Concussion  may  bring  it  on,  but 
it  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  a  horse  with 
short,  stubby  or  upright  pasterns  and 
when  there  is  a  hereditary  predisposition 
to  the  formation  of  exostoses.  The  lame¬ 
ness  is  acute  when  the  periosteum  is  in¬ 
tensely  inflamed  and  also  when  the 
growth  interferes  with  the  normal  move¬ 
ments  of  the  pastern  joint,  in  low  ring¬ 
bone.  As  concussion  is  much  more  se¬ 
vere  upon  a  fore  foot  than  a  hind  one 
and  more  weight  also  rests  upon  the  fore 
feet,  a  ringbone  of  a  fore  foot  is  much 
more  difficult  to  treat  successfully,  for 
removal  of  lameness,  than  one  on  a  bind 
pastern.  It  has  therefore  been  found 
in  practice  that  high  unnerving  is  the 
best  method  of  removing  the  lameness 
due  to  a  ringbone  of  a  fore  foot ;  but 
point-firing  and  blistering,  followed  by 
six  weeks  of  absolute  rest  possibly  may 
remove  the  lameness  from  ringbone  of  a 
hind  foot.  Rest  is  imperative  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  firing  and  blistering,  or  repeated 
blistering  without  firing,  proves  beneficial 
by  uniting  the  bones  involved.  The  union 
of  two  bones  by  means  of  new  bone  de¬ 
posit,  such  as  a  ringbone,  is  called  an¬ 
kylosis.  When  that  occurs  motion  ceases, 
friction  subsides,  and  lameness  due  to  it 
disappears.  Union  will  not  take  place 
when  the  affected  part  is  constantly 
moved.  If  the  ringbone  is  of  recent 
origin  we  should  advise  you  to  keep  the 
part  constantly  covered  with  cold,  wet 
swabs  or  a  pad  of  felt,  to  be  kept  satu¬ 
rated  with  cold  water.  They  may  reduce 
the  flow  of  blood  and  stop  the  inflamma¬ 
tion.  If  that  occurs  the  depositing  of 
bone  may  not  only  cease  but  the  bone  al¬ 
ready  deposited  mfty  be  resorbed.  That 
is  most  likely  to  occur  in  a  colt.  It  will 
not  be  likely  to  occur  in  an  adult  or  old 
horse.  If  the  wet  compresses  used  for 
a  month  do  not  remove  the  lameness  have 
the  horse  shod  with  a  rolling  motion 
shoe — or  have  it  put  on  when  starting 
the  cold  pack  treatment — -and  then  have 
veterinarian  point-fire  the  part  and  the 
wall  of  the  hoof  below  the  ringbone,  by 
means  of  a  bulb  firing  iron  or  a  thermo 
cautery.  Then  blister  the  part  and  then 
keep  the  horse  tied  up  short  in  a  stall 
for  six  weeks.  He  will  soon  learn  to 
sleep  in  the  standing  position.  A  local 
anesthetic  should  be  used  before  firing. 


Cyst  on  Knee 

We  have  a  dark  Jersey  cow  with  a  soft 
bunch  on  her  right  knee.  It  came  from 
standing  and  lying  down  on  concrete 
floor.  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  what 
to  do?  Will  it  be  safe  to  lance  it?  F.  s. 

A  cow  puts  all  of  her  weight  on  her 
knees  when  starting  to  rise,  and  conse¬ 
quently  is  liable  to  bruise  them  when  the 
stall  floor  is  not  very  deeply  bedded,  or 
when  the  knees  happen  to  strike  the  curb 
of  the  stanchion  or  possible  the  manger. 
Prevention  is  therefore  all  important.  If 
a  cow  is  seen  to  be  affected  slightly  with 
the  bruising  mentioned,  the  cysts  may 
sometimes  be  prevented  from  forming  by 
moving  her  into  a  well-bedded  stall  and 
then  bathing  her  knees  persistently  with 
cold  water  and  vinegar,  and  at  night  ap¬ 
plying  tincture  of  iodine  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  When  inflammation  has 
set  in  and  the  knee  is  seen  to  be  swollen 
and  causing  lameness,  it  is  better  still  ro 
poultice  the  knee  for  two  or  three  days 
with  antiphlogistin,  applied  hot,  covered 
with  sterilized  cotton  and  kept  in  place 
by  bandaging.  This  treatment  will  not 
help  in  a  chronic  case  in  which  a  large 
swelling  has  formed  and  much  fluid  can 
be  felt  when  the  part  is  handled.  An  op¬ 
eration  is  then  the  only  successful  treat¬ 
ment.  The  popular  treatment  among 
dairymen  is  to  run  a  tape  seton  or  rowel 
down  through  the  sac  or  cyst,  tie  a  bit  of 
leather  to  each  end  of  the  tape,  smear  the 
tape  with  turpentine,  tincture  of  iodine 
or  a  blistering  ointment,  and  then  pull  it 
up  and  down  several  times  daily,  to  cause 
a  flow  of  serum.  The  tape  has  to  be  re¬ 
placed  once  a  week,  a  new  tape  being  tied 
to  one  end  of  the  first  one  and  pulled  into 
place  by  pulling  out  the  old  one.  It  is  a 
much  better  plan  to  clip  the  hair  from 
the  enlargement,  restrain  the  cow  so  that 
she  will  be  unable  to  struggle,  perfectly 
cleanse  the  skin,  paint  it  with  incture  of 
iodine  when  dry  and  then  open  through 
the  skin  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  swell¬ 
ing.  After  the  incision  has  been  made 
and  some  of  the  liquid  has  run  out,  the 
incision  may  be  enlarged,  the  cleansed 
finger  introduced  and  partitions  or  ad¬ 
hesions  broken  down  and  clots  of  blood 
or  fibrin  removed.  Some  tincture  of 
iodine  should  then  be  injected,  held  in 
and  worked  about  until  it  has  wetted  the 
lining  of  the  sac.  The  cavity  then  should 
be  packed  loosely  with  a  strip  of  antisep¬ 
tic  gauze  or  teased  oakum  saturated  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  turpen¬ 
tine  and  raw  linseed  oil  and  allowing  a 
tag  of  oakum  to  hang  from  the  wound 
and  serve  as  a  drain.  The  packing  should 
be  replaced  daily.  A  cold  wet  bandage 
should  be  kept  upon  the  knee  for  24  hours 
after  the  operation. 


Worms  of  Puppy 

We  have  a  little  puppy  about  two 
months  old.  lie  is  bothered  with  worms 
about  6  in.  long  and  about  3/32  in.  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Could  you  suggest  a  remedy  for 
his  trouble?  w.  H.  C. 

The  worms  described  are  ascaris  or 
round  worms.  The  newest  treatment  rec¬ 
ommended  is  to  administer  carbon  tetra- 
ehlorid  in  soft  gelatin  capsules,  which 
your  veterinarian  can  obtain  or  which 
your  druggist  can  order.  This  drug  is 
also  the  most  effective  remedy  for  hook 
worms  so  prevalent  among  dogs  in  (he 
Southern  States.  It  may  safely  be  given 
to  a  puppy  of  two  weeks.  The  puppy 
should  fast  over  night.  Hard  capsules 
may  be  used  if'  the  soft  closed  ones  can¬ 
not  be  obtained,  but  gx-eat  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  break  the  capsule  or  have 
the  cap  come  off.  as  the  drug  is  harmful 
when  inhaled.  The  dose  for  a  puppy  is 
about  one  drop  per  pound  of  body  weight, 
and  for  a  grown  dog  .is  two  drops  per 
pound.  Its  efficacy  is  stated  to  be  80  to 
100  per  cent.  Oil  of  chenopodium  is  axx 
even  more  effective  destroyer  or  expeller 
of  woi-ms,  as  a  general  rule,  but  is  not  so 
safe  as  carbon  tetrachlorid  for  a  puppy. 
The  dose  is  one  cubic  centimeter,  or  about 
16  drops,  for  a  22-lb.  dog.  It  is  given  in 
a  capsule  and  followed  immediately  by  a 
full  dose  of  castor  oil.  One  to  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  castor  oil  usually  is  the  dose. 
The  larger  one  is  best,  if  the  dog  is 
strong,  but  less  should  be  given  to  a  weak 
dog  or  to  a  puppy.  The  treated  dog  will 
be  likely  to  salivate  or  vomit,  but  the 
drug  is  said  to  be'  effective  even  when 
vomiting  has  occurred.  In  a  case  where 
there  is  inflammation  of  the  digestive 
tract  it  is  advised  to  give  one-half  to  one 
grain  of  santonin  along  with  a  like  dose 
of  calomel  in  a  capsule  once  daily  fox- 
several  days.  It  is  best  to  give  it  early 
in  the  morning  Ad  not  to  feed  the  dog 
for  two  or  three  hours  after  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  medicine.  These  new  treat¬ 
ments  are  pi-escribed  by  Dr.  Maurice  C. 
Hall,  senior  zoologist  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  so  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  standard  and  reliable.  It  may  be 
■added  that  ready-to-use  worm  medicine 
for  dogs  may  be  bought  at  most  drug 
stores,  with  directions  for  use,  and  usu¬ 
ally  proves  fairly  reliable,  if  fresh.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  carefully  follow  direc¬ 
tions  given  by  the  maker  in  the  use  of 
such  proprietary  medicines.  Santonin  is 
likely  to  be  an  important  ingredient,  and 
it  is  decidedly  dangerous  when  given  in 
an  overdose,  especially  to  a  puppy. 


Color  Your  Butter 


“  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter  Color”  is  purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  and  meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Large  bottles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug 
or  grocery  stores. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


ABSORBINE 

A*  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFf . 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
orMuscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2. 50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 


ments,  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
SI.  2  5  a  bottle  »t  dealer*  or  delivered.  Book  ‘  ‘Evidence’  ’  free, 
v..  t  .  Uui-JU,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mas*. 
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Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  runningyeasily cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  cacalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  7075  Qalnbridge,  N.  Y. 


FENCE 

GATES 

POSTS 

ROOFING 

PAINT 


Thebiggest  money-saving 
fencecatalogyouever  re¬ 
ceived.  Write  for  it  today. 

§T  See  the  money  you  can 
J  save— compare  my  Low 
i  Factory, freight  prepaid 
„  prices  on  fence,  eaten,  barb 
wire,  etc.  Don  t  buy  until 
,  ana  you  get  this  Bargain  Fence  Book.  150  styles. 
Samoles  to  teBt  and  book  FREE. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO  -  Dept. 4305  Cleveland, O. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

‘‘I  Saved  265fe  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Freo 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  MU  NCI  E,  IND. 


Dehorn  Your  Stock 


gains;  your  cows  will  give  more 
milk;  your  bull  will  be  safer.  Use 
the  KEYSTONE.  Itdoesthework 
in  one  stroke,  no  crushing.  Sold 
on  money-back  guarantee.  Write  for 
circular  of  Keystone  Dehomers,  Bull 
Staffs,  etc. 

JAMES  SCULLY 

Box  122  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


'BUCKMjHES  WEIGHT  ONLY  I 


i  mo  luu  hhu  i  net  OHW  T 

fitted  with  Atkins  Silver  Steel  Guaranteed  Saw) 


SAWS 

DOWN 

TBEES 


EASILY 

CARRIED 


9  Cords  in  lO  Hours  by  one  man. 
woods.  Catalog  Y  68  Free.  Established _ _ 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  CO.,  1005  E.  75th  St.  Chicago,  lliinofa 


rt’eKing.ofthe 


We  pay  highest  cash  prices 
ror  all  staple  furs— Skunk, 
Mink,  Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Red 
Fox.  Fancy  furs  a  specialty, 
including  Silver  and  Cross 
Fox,  Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Est. 
1870.  Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy 
are  now  bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America, 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N  Y.  Dept.  2B 


If1  17  PLOWS  and 

t  L  TOOLS 

Improved  Double-Row  plows,  $22  up,  cut 
the  cost  of  harvesting.  Send  for  circular. 

WM.  PRAY,  Mfr.  LA  GRANGEVILLE,  N.  Y. 


•SAVE  $5  to  $g{J 


- 

I  GERMANTOWN  AVtPHILAJVkDEPl  J 


Annnln  MAKE  k  uul.I.AU  AN  HOUK.  SELL  MEN  PETS 
HXGIIID  Pa(ent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 

„  ®  ,  . . I*1.®:1*  “ten  8i  1  s-  Sample  packagefree. 

COI.I.L  1  IE  MFG.  CO., Pep t.  108,  A iiistcrduin,  N.V, 

NOTIGF  FARM  BUVEKS — Write  for  catalogue. 
iiunuL  SKLLlSRS-Write  for  listing  blanks. 

BURKE  STONE,  Inc.  41  East  42nd  St.  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  t 
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Storing  Water  for  Stock 

I  am  short  of  water  for  stock  in  Sum¬ 
mer  as  well  goes  nearly  dry  and  have 
been  wondering  if  I  could  in  safety  for 
stock  put  in  cistern  and  catch  rainwater 
in  Winter  and  store  in  cistern  for  Sum¬ 
mer  months,  July,  August,  September 
and  October.  If  this  can  be  done,  how 
big  a  cistern  should  I  put  in  for  eight 
cows  and  two  horses  for  the  four  months 
mentioned  and  how  should  it  be  built? 
Barn  is  40  ft.  by  60  ft.  with  shingle 
roof.  c.  b: 

Oregon. 

>  I  doubt  it.  I  believe  it  would  be  more 
economical  and  surely  more  desirable 
to  go  to  the  additional  expense  of  drilling 
a  well.  A  reservoir  could  be  constructed 
that  would  serve  your  purpose,  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  rain  water 
would  be  palatable  in  case  it  were  stored 
during  the  Winter  months  for  Summer 
use.  f.  c. 


Feeding  Hoistein  Herd 

Will  you  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  get  to 
feed  ray  cows,  which  are  mostly  Hol¬ 
stein,  coming  fresh  next  March?  I  have 
silage  and  plenty  of  mixed  hay  for  now, 
and  clover  hay  when  I  get  to  it  toward 
Spring.  I  have  plenty  of  barley  and  some 
buckwheat  middlings  which  I  can  get  for 
$2.50  c-wt.  I  have  been  feeding  two  parts 
barley,  one  part  buckwheat  middlings  and 
one  part  cottonseed  meal.  M.  s.  M. 

New  York. 


butter  and  cheese  had  a  splendid  reputa¬ 
tion  in  every  port  touched  by  the  Rhode 
Island  ships. 

LYMAN  CARRIER. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agi’iculture. 


Indian!  Runners  Fail  to  Lay 

My  16  Indian  Runner  ducks  have  only 
laid  an  average  of  one  egg  a  day  for  the 
past  month,  about  two  eggs  daily  for 
September,  the  same  for  August.  They 
stopped  laying  practically  July  25  after 
laying  since  March  1,  from  one  egg  on 
that  day  up  to  17  in  a  day  from  16 
ducks.  They  didn’t  lay  all  Winter,  and 
am  afraid  they  do  not  intend  to  this 
Winter.  In  that  case  I  would  rather 
kill  them  now  than  carry  them  through 
till  next  Spring.  I  am  feeding  them 
bran,  middlings,  ground  oats,  cornmeal 
and  meat  scraps.  They  finished  molting 
two  months  ago.  Does  confining  them  in 
a  sheltered  shed  help  them  to  lay  in 
Winter?  a.  w. 

Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

The  feed  you  are  giving  your  ducks 
should  do  for  Winter  laying.  Add  some 
vegetables  or  sprouted  oats  if  possible 
and  give  them  all  the  oyster  shell  they 
want,  keeping  it  before  them  all  the 
time.  I  would  think  that  a  dry  shed, 
not  too  warm,  but  with  good  bedding  so 
they  can  keep  their  feet  warm  and  di*y, 
would  be  a  necessity.  I  have  never  had 
Indian  Runner  ducks,  but  am  giving 
general  directions  for  laying  ducks  of 
any  breed.  marie  betts. 


The  Use  of  Oxen. — Considerable  in¬ 
terest  has  been  aroused  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  Henry  Ford  has  forbidden  the 
use  of  his  tractors  or  any  other  tractor 
on  the  farm  which  he  has  purchased  in 
connection  with  the  ancient  Wayside  Inn 
at  Sudbury,  which  is  now  his  property. 
Mr.  Ford  has  announced,  it  is  reported, 
that  all  the  work  on  the  farm  must  be 
done  with  horses  and  oxen,  and  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  nice  yoke  of  oxen  for  his  farmer. 
This  again  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 


in  spite  of  the  tractor’s  ubiquity,  oxen 
are  still  used  in  considerable  numbers. 
One  who  travels  through  the  more  re¬ 
mote  sections  is  certain  to  find  splendid- 
looking  beasts  hauling  great  loads  of 
hay  or  farm  produce  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way.  Nothing  has  been  found 
to  equal  the  sturdy,  slow-moving  oxen  in 
plowing  out  the  roads  in  Winter.  The 
accompanying  illustration,  which  was 
made  in  Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  is  typical  of 
wfiat  is  to  be  found  in  many  other  parts 
of  New  England. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Barley  will  carry  more  protein  than 
corn  and  cob  meal  and,  when  supplement¬ 
ed  with  buckwheat  middlings,  •  which  will 
yield  about  16  per  cent  of  protein,  and 
combined  with  cottonseed  meal  in  the 
proportions  such  as  you  have  been  feed¬ 
ing,  viz.,  two  parts  of  barley,  one  of  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings,  and  one  of  cottonseed 
meal,  will  give  you  a  ration  carrying 
about  20  per  cent  of  protein.  This,  when 
fed  in  conjunction  with  silage  and  a 
good  grade  of  legume  hay,  would  make  a 
fairly  satisfactory  ration,  although  it 
lacks  variety  and  would  not  be  especially 
palatable.  If  one-third  of  the  cottonseed 
meal  could  be  replaced  with  linseed  meal 
the  combination  would  be  improved. 
Nevertheless,  if  you  have  plenty  of  bar¬ 
ley,  and  the  feeding  of  as  much  as  25  or 
30  per  cent  of  cottonseed  meal  does  not 
cause  undue  inflammation  of  the  udders 
of  your  cows,  you  will  find  this  combina¬ 
tion  to  be  quite  as  economical  as  any 
other  mixture  that  is  available.  The  bet¬ 
ter  grade  of  buckwheat  middlings  will 
run  about  16  per  cent  of  protein,  and  at 
$50  a  ton  they  are  a  good  buy.  F.  c.  M. 


The  First  American  Cattle 

There  is  a  discussion  going  on  as  to  the 
first  cowr  brought  to  America,  and  by 
whom ;  also,  the  year.  Could  you  give 
any  information  on  the  subject? 

New  York.  H.  s.  southwortii. 

In  an  English  translation  made  about 
1600  of  the  Spanish  accounts  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America,  it  is  stated  that  Co¬ 
lumbus  took  in  1493,  on  his  second  voy¬ 
age,  “Mares,  sheepe,  heyghfers  and  such 
other  of  both  kindes  for  increase.”  I  take 
heyghfers  to  be  heifers.  Calves  were 
easier  to  transport  than  full-grown  cows. 
Cattle  increased  very  rapidly  in  Spanish 
America,  and  the  English  colonists  ob¬ 
tained  some  of  their  breeding  stock  from 
that  source. 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  cattle  in 
the  first  few  years  of  the  Jamestown  set¬ 
tlement  in  Virginia.  They  had  “Hogs, 
hens,  goats,  sheepe  and  horses.”  In  1611, 
Sir  Thomas  Dale  arrived  at  Jamestown 
with  three  ships,  bringing  “100  kine  and 
200  swine.”  From  that  time  on  there 
have  been  cattle  in  Virginia,  and  after  a 
few  years  they  had  cows  to  sell  to  the 
newcomers  in  other  colonies. 

The  Pilgrims  brought  no  cows  with 
them  in  1620  to  Plymouth,  but  in  1624 
Edward  Winslow  brought  over  “three 
heifers  and  a  bull,  the  first  beginning  of 
any  cattle  of  the  kind  in  ye  land.”  A 
large  number  of  cattle  were  shipped  to 
Massachusetts  Bay  between  1628  and 
1642,  after  which  the  prices  of  cows  in 
this  country  fell  below  the  cost  of  ship¬ 
ping  them  across  the  ocean.  The  Dutch 
brought  two  shiploads  of  live  stock,  in¬ 
cluding  cows,  in  1625,  to  New  Amster¬ 
dam,  now  New  York,  and  turned  them 
out  to  pasture  on  Manhattan  Island.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  these  Dutch 
cattle  became  famous  at  an  early  date 
for  their  milk-producing  qualities.  There 
were  some  Dutch  farmers  with  cattle  set¬ 
tled  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  when  the 
Presbyterians  pushed  into  that  region. 
Roger  Williams  and  his  followers  in 
Rhode  Island  drew  on  the  Connecticut 
settlements  and  also  on  the  Dutch  in 
New  Amsterdam  for  cows,  and  the  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay  settlers  became  the  leading 
dairymen  of  the  country.  Rhode  Island 


McCormick-Deering 

Ball-Bearing 

Cream  Separators 

FIVE  FACTS  That  Prove  Dairy 
Farmers  Appreciate  Easy 'Turning, 
Slow  Crank  Speed,  and  Long  Life l 


1  Already,  thousands  of  dairy  farmers  in  every  section 
have  invested  in  McCormick-Deering  Primrose  Ball- 
Bearing  Cream  Separators  in  preference  to  plain-bearing 
machines!  Satisfactory  performance  in  everyday  service 
explains  this  instantaneous  success. 


McCormick-Deering  Primrose  factories  are  working  at 
the  topmost  peak  of  production.  This  year  more  Primroses 
will  be  built  than  ever  before,  in  an  attempt  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growing  demand  for  modern  equipment. 


Letters  from  enthusiastic  McCormick-Deering  Primrose 
owners  in  every  state  point  out  easy-turning,  clean-skim¬ 
ming,  slow  crank  speed  and  long  life  as  results  of 
McCormick-Deeering  Primrose  advanced  design. 


McCormick-Deering  Primrose  success  has  spread  rapidly. 
Already,  dairy-farmers  are  demanding  ball-bearings  in 
the  cream  separators  they  buy.  Only  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  can  supply  such  modem  machines. 


In  answer  to  a  nation-wide  demand,  all  five  sizes  of  the 
McCormick-Deering  Primrose  are  now  equipped  with 
ball  bearings.  The  same  design,  the  same  easy-turning— 
a  McCormick-Deering  Primrose  for  any  size  of  farm. 


Consider  the  facts — then  act!  There  is  a  McCormick-Deering  Dealer  near  you. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

f Incorporated ] 


Chicago,  Ill. 
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Official  Record 

313  Eggs 

A.  C.  Jones’  Barred  Rocks. 
Winter  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock. 
Send  for  Prices. 

A.  C.  Jones’  Poultry  Farm 

Dept.  A  Georgetown.  Del. 


S  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Pure  Barron  Strain.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range. 
200  cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale  out  of  Imported  birds 
#5.00  each.  Kive  or  more,  S4.00  each.  Now  booking 
orders  for  Baby  Chicks,  February,  March  and  April 
shipments.  My  Book,  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved”,  $1,  or  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y 


Pure  Wyckoff  Strain  Males 

"THE  PROFITABLE  KIND " 

S,  C.  White  Leghorn  cocks  and  cockerels  that  will 
improve  your  flock  in  egg  yield,  in  size  and  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  S3  and  S5  each. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 


Harzcr  Mountains  Canary  Birds 

12  for  sale.  First-class  singers ;  sings  12  different 
notes:  $6  up.  Fred  Beck,  Lackawaxen,  Pa. 


COCKERELS 

Hollywood  Direct  from  Hollywood  farms,  from  hens  with 
records  over  230  eggs  and  males  from  hens  260-269,  $6.00 
each.  Alao  cockerels  from  CERTIFIED  stock,  $5,00  each; 
5  or  more  $4.00  each.  ALL  are  range  grown,  buttermilk  fed, 
Maich  and  April  hatched,  with  pure  white  plumage,  good 
shape  and  head  points,  and  exceptionally  vigorous.  Birds 
you  will  he  proud  to  own,  and  which  will  materially  increase 
your  egg  production.  Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

E.  M.  VAN  INGWAGEN 

OAK  CORNERS,  Onf  Ce.  NEW  TORN 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
SINGLES  ROSE  COMB 

Lester  Tompkins.  Also  Owen  Farm  strain.  Each  strain 
kept  separate.  My  flock  dark  fled,  extra  good  layers. 
Won  First  on  Young  Farm  Flock  at  New  York  State 
Fair,  1923.  Baby  chicks— February  to  June. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  VAN  ALSTINE  -  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


mri/rori  e  single  comb  red 

vULIlLKijLd  OWEN  FARM  STRAIN 

Matured,  vigorous, free  farm  range  raised.  Correct  type. 
Bred  for  dark,  even  color  and  high  egg  production. 
Price  list  and  description  on  request. 

II.  It.  CRONKHITE  -  Fort  Plain,  N.Y. 


Wyckoff’s  strain  8.  C.  W.  Leg- 

breedingUOCkerelS  horns.  Selected  by  Specialists -of 

the  Pa.  State  College.  Paul  Anthony,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 


For  Sale-300  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

May  hatched  from  selected  hens  and  trap-nested  cocker¬ 
els.  242-268,  at  $1.60  each.  Free  range,  milk  fed,  nearly 
ready  to  lay,  Soergel  Leghorn  Farm,  Wllliam.vllle,  N.Y. 

PURE  BARRON 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

18  directly  imported  males  head  our  No.  1  matings. 
Big,  husky  fellows,  Pedigrees  272-314.  Now  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  chicks  and  eggs.  Few  cocks,  cocker¬ 
els  and  hens  for  sale.  Prices  and  Quality  will  please 
you.  Write  K.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 

White  Wyandotte  Records  at  Storrs 

5th  Annual  Contest,  won  1st.  Pen  record,  2265.  7th 
Annual  Contest,  won  2nd,  2179,  witli  “  College 
Queen’s’'  individual  record  of  308.  10th  Annual 
Contest,  won  1st.  Pen  Record,  2234.  13th  Annual 
Contest,  best  White  Wyandotte  hen.  Record,  247. 
Eggs  and  Chix  for  sale  after  Feb,  1st,  1924. 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 


Schlein’s  Blue  Ribbon  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

of  Center  Moriclies,  N.  Y.,  offers  for  sale 

100  leVh£,h  cockerels 

From  pedigreed  and  trnpnested  stock — A  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron  and  Wyckoff  strain.  Vigorous  and  healthy,  Price, $6. 

DEERFIELD  PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorn— under  supervision  Cornell 
Poultry  Project. 

DEERFIELD  FARMS  Deer  Park,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

N.  V.  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTORE 

CANTON,  N.  Y. 

offers  a  few  Breeding  Males  of  their  bred-to-lay,  trap- 
nested  strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  for  sale  at  low 
price.  Birds  sired  by  pedigreed  males  from  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Farm,  Tested  for  Avian  Tuberculosis  and  W.  Di¬ 
arrhoea.  Also  &  few  good  Barred  Hocks  and  Beds.  Can 
accept  a  few  more  orders  for  A-l  quality  cold  climate 
baby  chicks  at  low  price.  Poultry  Department* 

White  LEGHORN  Hens 

Vermont  certified,  @2.50  each.  Laying  and  ready- 
to-lay  pullets.  @2  each.  Cockerels,  @2.50  to  @5. 
DONALD  HANNA.  East  Highgate,  Vermont 

Lord  Farm  Strain  White  Leghorns— Pullets 

and  yearling  hens  from  A-grade  stock.  One  dollar  and  up. 
Fine  View  Farm  Box  47  Hammond,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  £rng'8-strain'  -Yearl,n?’' 


f7i  Cockerels,  83. 

Lyncroft  Poultry  Farm 


50 ;  Pullets,  82 :  Cocks, 
Good  healthy  stock  guaranteed. 

Lisle,  New  York 


N.  H.  State  Certified  Day-Old  Chicks 

For  EARLY  BROILERS  get  our  hardy  New  Hampshire 
January  and  February  hatched  8.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
chicks.  They  are  noted  for  fast  growth  and  vigor, 
Catalog  free.  Maple  Hill  Farm,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


OVERSTOCKED 


i  S.  C.  WHITE 
,  LEGHORN 
PD  LLETS, 
@1.7  5  each.  About  ready  to  lay.  Free  circular. 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J.  C.  H.  CHANDLER,  Prop. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 

Pu I'Q  Dorcas,  $8  and  $5  W.  Rock  and  Leghorn  Cock¬ 
erels,  exceptional  quality,  $5.  R.  E.  PARDEE, Islip.L. I  , N.Y. 


$5  to  SI  0  G^o’dce”1, fill’d  S.c.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

3  to  5  selected  Barron  strain,  $t.  Yearling  liens— layers. 

A.  L.  WRIGHT  -  Wayland,  N.Y. 


Pure  Barron  White  Leghorns  ancJckerelstte 

out  of  sires  whose  dams  have  records  of  272  to  289  eggs 
in  pullet  year,  8*. 50  and  85,  pure  Parks’ strain  Barred 
Rock  Cockerels.  Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Itoyal, Pa. 

Barron’s  White  W  y  a  n  d  o  1 1  e  s  ^ 

females  for  sale  from  stock  I  imported  direct. 
Records,  262  to  289  eggs.  E.  E.  LEWIS.  Apalachm,  N.  Y 

uiL'i  tit  J„u„  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  Pullets  and  Cocker- 
White  Wyandotte  els.  Yearling  Hens  and  Cocks.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  BOWDEN,  Wyindotte  Specialist,  Manslield,  Ohia 

M  in  tu _ |  i Regal-Dorcas strain.  Choice cocker- 

Whlte  Wyandottes  elsand  Pullets  bred  fromheavy  lay¬ 
ers.  *2,50-83  each.  Sat.  guaranteed.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


Money  makers. 

A.  V.  PEIRCE,  Winchester,  N.  It. 


Utility  White  Wyandottes 

Baby  Chicks  &  Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs  from  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers  of  pure  White  eggs.  The  world’s  best  laying 
strain.  Imitated  by  many  and  equaled  by  none.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  WHITE  LEBHORH  P0ULTRT  FARM,  Liurel, Del. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

Hilh’arade  S.  C.  Anconas— S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

RAHWAY  -  NEW  JERSEY 


Layed  by  80  Danish  White  Leghorns,  Jan.  Feb., 
1920.  7  Cocks,  @5  each;  15  Cockerels,  @3 ;  4  for 
@10.  Also  50  Buff  Leghorn  hens,  @1.25  each,  or 
the  lot  for  @50.  Chas.  W.  Gilbert,  Tully,  N.Y. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  $1.25  Each 

Bred  from  best  American  blood  obtainable. 

RED.W.FARM  -  Wolcott,  N.Y. 


RarroH  R  ncl  Pu  I  loto  Cockerels,  hens  for  sale.  Heavy 
Dal  I  CU  nUUK  lUI  lets  laying  strain.  First-second  pre¬ 
miums  Mineola  Fair.  The  Ramblers  Farm,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


Rntt  WuanHnHoo  Utility  stock.  Carefully  se  1  ec  te  d. 

DUII  njdllUUIIUS  Miss  MINNIE  M.  JONES,  Pottslown,  Pa.  Stir  Rente 


Yearling  Indian  Runner 
&  White  Pekin  Ducks, $1.75 
Drakes,  $2.50 

Silver  laced  Wyandotte  yearling 
Hens  and  Pullets,  81.50;  Cockerels, 
82  to  85  Also  line  barred  Plymouth 
Rock  and  Rhode  Island  Red  Cocker¬ 
els.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
Theresa,  New  York 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasant*, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 


f»°u  kk  Mammoth  Bronze  Breeding  Hen  Turkeys 

of  the  Giant  strain.  Famous  for  laying.  Hatched 
in  Spring  of  1921-1922.  Toms,  30  lbs.  to  53  lbs.  None 
better  anywhere.  Males  and  females,  dandies. 
THOMAS  KEILY  -  Plymouth,  Mass. 


For  Sale.  Been  free  from  black- 

rsronze  1  urkeys  head  for  fifteen  yeai s. 

Mrs.  Allred  E.  Reid  Star  Itonte  Freehold,  N.  J. 

HPimlretin  Bourbon  Reds,  young  Toms  and  "hens 

1 1  KftVX  for  sale.  A  nice  bunch  to  select  from 

JL  UXUVjU  T  „  m|ilMi  Wayland,  Michigan 

Pure  Bred  Bourbon  Reds 

Young  toms.  812.  Mrs.  FRANK  TRUAX,  Worcester,  N.V.  R,  F  0  No. 3 

For  Sale-1  Pure'Wild  Tom-Yearling  TwohMe„aronze 

Mrs.  Fred  P.  Whltbeck  -  Troy,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  3 

Bronze  TURKEYS**^ 

VALLEY  BROOK  FARM  Peapack,  N.J. 

nARDEE'S  mi  A  If  ft  America’s  Stan  dart! 

Perfect  8  train,  breeders  now. 

1  14K1N  ■» 11 W  PARDEE  SPEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y. 

1  apiva  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys, Geese,  Bucks, 

Large  uTOCK  Guineas,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIONEEK  FA  It  MS,  Telford,  Pa 

Turkeys-  Ducks-Geese 

free.  H.  A.  Soudor  Box  20  Sellersville,  Pa. 

White  and  Brown  *&!"£„  Toulouse  Geese  pa?.-. 

All  varieties  of  ducks.  MILLBR00K  FARM,  No.  Chiehester,  N.  It. 

White  Chinese  Geese  uLuLSAslMMEINiorH‘' 

Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Yo&\fK  8<&kd£°m 

Mrs.  E.  G.  FAILESaxon  Wood  Rd.  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

CAWN  INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES.  Pure  Bred.  $2.50  each, 
r  Mrs.  Ethel  Toombs  Adams  Center,  N.Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Mrs.  H.  Meier  Coxsackle,  N.Y.  R.  D.  t 

IIBIUt.  T..rl/*ua  Mammoth  Bronze  and  White  Holland. 

Ulllliy  1  UTKeyS  Thomas  Voice,  Sksneateles,  N.Y.  Stamp. 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Pullets,  ready  to  lay,  55;  Cockerels,  $7.  A-l  layers. 
C.  M.  KUHN  -  Pleasantville,  N.Y. 

Jersey  BLACK  GIANTS 

100  Pullets,  7  mos.  old,  vigorous  and  well  grown,  no 
culls.  Just  starting  to  lay.  @4  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  CARLELSA  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  263  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 

TERSEYBLACKGrlAIMTS 

America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  growers. 
Heavy  layers;  Yellow-  skin.  Free  descriptive  catalog  and 
price  list.  C.  M.  Page  &  Sons,  Box  1  99,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Pullets,  7-mos.-old,  $3.50.  Cockerels,  $6  each.  Barred 
Plymouth  RockCockerels,$4.50-$5  while  they  last.  Order 
from  tbit*  advertisement.  Satisfaction  assured. 

BKOOKCUEST  FARM  -  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Giant  < 


June  and  May  hatch. 
Cockerels,  8-10  lbs.  $4-$5 
each.  June  pullets,  4-5- 
lbs.,  $3  each.  Donald  Hanna,  East  Highgate.  Vermont 

For  Sale-100  S.  C.  ANCONA  PULLETS 

Now  laying.  Price, $1.75.  A. T.  CARPENTER, Harford, Cort. Co. ,NY. 

SC.  Brown  and  Eng:.  W,  Leghorns.  Hens,  pullets. 
■  Ped.  $1  to  $3.  Cat.  Vera  Fulton,  B  98,  Gallipolis,  Ohio 


THE  HENYARD 


Roup  Infection 

About  one-third  of  my  hens  seem  to  he 
affected  with  a  cold.  They  have  a  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nostrils  and  some  have 
sore  eyes  and  a  rattling  in  the  throat, 
while  others  just  stand  around  sleepy 
There  are  about  250  in  my  flock  and  ap¬ 
parently  one-third  are  not  well.  When  I 
first  noticed  this  I  treated  individual 
birds  with  roup  remedy  and  added  potas¬ 
sium  permanganate  to  all  drinking  wa¬ 
ter.  Then  when  it  seemed  that  it  was  an 
epidemic  with  them  I  tried  to  isolate  the 
severest  cases  and  treated  all  fowls,  both 
sick  and  well,  to  a  dip  of  the  head  in 
kerosene  oil,  and  even  poured  some  in 
their  throats  with  a  teaspoon.  I  also 
fed  a  warm  bran  mash,  thinking  it  would 
act  as  a  physic.  The  sick  birds  do  not 
eat  much.  Is  there  something  I  can  put 
with  the  bran  to  make  it  more  effective 
and  to  act  as  a  tonic?  Can  kerosene  he 
given  too  liberally?  So  far  I  have  only 
lost  seven,  but  the  outlook  isn’t  very 
cheerful.  MRS.  H,  c.  S. 

Michigan. 

No,  the  outlook  in  the  treatment  of 
roup  isn’t  usually  very  cheerful.  The 
disease  may  be  cured  by  sufficiently 
thorough  treatment,  but  the  time  and 
labor  required  is  more  than  the  ordinary 
poultry  keeper  is  willing  to  give.  I 
know  of  nothing  that  can  be  put  with 
the  food  or  drink  that  will  be  effective 
and  no  flock  treatment  that  make  in¬ 
dividual  care  unnecessary.  Vaccination, 
with  application  of  disinfectant  solutions 
as  cleansing  agents  to  the  passages  in 
the  head  is  considered  effective  by  many 
veterinarians  engaged  in  treating  poultry 
diseases,  but  this,  of  course,  requires  in¬ 
dividual  treatment  and  is  undoubtedly 
more  efficient  as  a  preventive  than  as  a 
cure.  Kerosene,  permanganate  of  potash, 
etc.,  are  old  remedies,  but  are  of  little 
value  in  true  roup.  As  the  disease  is 
very  contagious,  all  affected  birds  should 
be  removed  from  a  healthy  flock  and 
utensils  and  quarters  should  be  cleaned 
thoroughly.  The  discharges  from  the 
head  carry  the  virus  and  this  is  easily 
transmitted  through  eating  and  drinking 
utensils  and  by  direct  contact.  Partly 
cured  birds  may  carry  the  infection  over 
from  season  to  season,  the  disease  sub¬ 
siding  during  the  warm  months  of  Sum¬ 
mer,  only  to  break  out  again  with  the 
damp,  cold  weather  of  Fall.  If  you  are 
willing  to  give  the  time  and  work  neces¬ 
sary,  I  should  recommend  the  vaccine 
treatment  of  your  flock.  M.  B.  d. 


Alfalfa  Hay  for  Poultry 

What  is  the  food  value  of  Alfalfa  hay 
for  chickens,  and  how  should  it  be  fed? 

New  York.  J.  s. 

Alfalfa  hay  compares  very  favorably 
with  wheat  bran  as  to  analysis  but  is,  of 
course,  not  equal  to  that  product  in 
actual  feeding  value  for  poultry.  It  is 
high  in  coarse  fiber  and  less  palatable. 
Probably  the  best  way  to  feed  it,  if  one 
has  an  ample  supply  and  does  not  mind 
the  waste,  is  to  give  the  flock  a  forkful 
daily,  to  pick  over  and  eat  the  leaves, 
making  litter  of  the  coarse  straw.  A 
more  economical  way  to  utilize  it  is  to 
cut  and  steam  it,  as  much  more  will  be 
eaten  when  it  is  thus  softened.  It  may 
also  be  ground  and  used  in  the  mash, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  increased 
value  compensates  for  the  cost  of  grind¬ 
ing.  It  is  an  excellent  food,  however 
fed.  and  it,  or  clover  hay,  makes  a  very 
desirable  addition  to  the  ration  of  any 
flock,  M.  B.  D. 


Birds  Do  Not  Lay 

What  can  I  do  to  start  my  birds  lay¬ 
ing?  I  have  about  200  old  hens  and  200 
pullets,  all  in  one  coop  50x1(5  ft.,  as  I 
have  no  other  place  for  them  at  presen r. 
I  give  them  enough  of  green  vegetables 
plenty  of  mash,  twice  a  day  mixed  grain 
consisting  of  corn,  oats,  barley,  wheat 
and  buckwheat  and  mash.  I  clean  coop 
three  times  a  week.  I  do  not  use  lights. 
My  pullets  are  eight  months  old ;  they 
are  in  good  shape,  weigh  between  3%  and 
4  lbs.  I  give  them  asafetida  in  drinking 
water.  s.  R. 

New  York. 

Pullets  eight  months  of  age  should  cer¬ 
tainly  he  laying  if  given  a  good  ration  in 
sufficient  quantity  and  kept  under  health¬ 
ful  conditions.  Mixed  grain  should  be 
given  morning  and  night,  and  a  flock  will 
eat  eight  or  nine  quarts  of  mixed  grain 
per  100  fowls  at  this  time  of  the  year 
when  a  dry  mash  is  kept  constantly  be¬ 
fore  them.  This  mash  may  well  be  made 
of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  ground  corn, 
ground  oats,  wheat  middlings,  wheat 
bran  and  beef  scrap.  They  should  also 
have  grit  before  them  and  be  given  a 
moderate  amount  of  green  food  daily.  An 
ample  supply  of  water  is  always  needed. 
There  is  no  reason  for  giving  asafetida 
in  the  drinking  water.  This  ration  may 
be  given  to  both  pullets  and  old  hens,  the 
mash  being  kept,  dry.  before  the  fowls 
at  all  times  and  the  grain  being  fed  la 
the  litter  morning  and  night,  giving  the 
greater  part  at  night  so  as  to  send  the 
birds  to  their  perches  with  full  crops. 
Possibly  you  have  been  feeding  enough  to 
keep  the  flock  in  fair  condition  but  not 
enough  to  encourage  egg  production.  A 
flock  should  have  all  that  it  will  eat, 
without  waste.  M.  b.  d. 


ice- 

the  Menace  of 
the  Dairy  Farm 


The  unpleasant  features  of  harboring  lice 
are  the  most  familiar.  But  the  COST  OF 
THEIR  KEEP  is  by  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  They  dig  in  at  the  hair  roots  and 

sap  the  vitality  that  otherwise  would  go 

to  maintain  health  and  increase  milk  yield. 

They  are  no  longer  hard  to  kill.  Gray- 
lawn  Farm  Louse-Chase  will  clear  every 
louse  and  mite  from  ALL  your  livestock. 
Shakes  on  from  handy  sifter-top  can;  no 
trouble  at  all  to  apply.  Stainless  and 
harmless  to  anything  but  lice.  Kills  all 

kinds  of  cattle,  hog  and  horse  lice,  and 

ticks  on  sheep.  Endorsed  and  used  by 
scores  of  experiment  stations  and  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges. 


LET  POULTRY  TREAT 
-  THEMSELVES  FOR  LICE  — 

Mix  Louse-Chase  with  dust  in  dusting 
boxes  and  every  bird  will  be  free  from 
lice  and  mites.  Full  directions  on 
package.  Simple,  inexpensive,  safe, 
sure.  Try  it. 


Graylawn  Farm  Louse-Chase  is  sold  un¬ 
der  rigid  guarantee  of  “satisfaction  or 
your  money  back,  plus  10%. ”  You  take 
no  chances  at  all.  Farm  size  LOUSE- 
CHASE  $1.00;  small  size,  50c.  Order  di¬ 
rect  if  your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

Keep  Graylawn  Farm  Scab-Chase 
in  your  stable  to  check  Barn-Itch, 
Scabies,  Mange  and  other  skin 
troubles.  $1.50  and  75c  packages. 


GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Dept. J -4  NEWPORT.  VT. 

MS? 


LOUSE-CHASE 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF 

TOM  BARRON 
White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

for  January  delivery.  Write  for  PRICE  ami  description 

ROLLWOOD  FARM  -  Guilford,  Conn. 


For  Sale-500  S,  C.  White  Leghorns 

200  April  Bullets,  vigorous,  free  range  stock,  8>2  each 
IOO  May  Pullets,  vigorous,  free’  range  stock,  SI. 50  each 
200  Breeding  hens.  Excellent  birds.  #2  each 

Falling  Springs  Poultry  Farm  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


CRAIG’S  ROCKS 

100  B.  Rock  Cockerels,  $6-$?. 50.  Late  Bergen  Co.  Con¬ 
test.  First  year— high  individual.  Third  year— high  pen 
Rock  class.  Pedigree  males  used  I'rotn  Prof.  Harry  Lewis. 
A  few  puilets  at  $8.25  each  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  A.  CKAItl  It.  1>.  Freehold,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE-ON  ACCOUNT  OF  ROOM 

250  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

June  hatch.  @1.25  each.  Also  eight  bred  Regis¬ 
tered  Hampshire  Sows.  Good  stock. 

WILSON  R.  FAILING  Fort  Plain,  N.Y. 


Buff  Leghorn  Cockerels  ?03„at?,?tmBo,;*d  fr om  ourBos- 


Buffalo  blue  ribbon  winners. 

Green  ford  Poultry  Farm 


e,  Washington, 
Breeding  bens.  S2. 

Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bronze  Turkeys.  Fine  stock.  Worth  the  money. 
Order  quick.  J.  11.  Wheaton,  Painted  Pont,  N.Y. 

EaT«  390-Cyphers  Incubators  Sory^t^slnd 

$49.85.  Guaranteed.  Bankref'nce.  S.  KLINE. Middlecroek,  Pa. 


Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Start  the  New  Year  with  it. 
$1.00  postpaid  from 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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—  During  Winter  Months — 
Nothing  Equals  STRUVEN’S 


FEEDING 


Your  poultry,  hogs  and  stock  need  this  perfect  feed 
supplement  to  insure  health  and  growth,— to  pro¬ 
vide  for  greater  future  profits.  STRUVEN’S  FISH 
MEAL  provides  the  necessary  proteins  and  minerals. 
Made  from  fresh,  whole  fish,— finely  ground. 

Write  for  Free  Feeding  Instructions  and  Samples 
CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Your  Hens 

Need  meat  scraps  in 
order  to  grow  and  lay. 
It  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  form  of  supplying 
v  the  protein  which  is 

necessary  for  profitable  egg  production. 

Ideal  Meat  Scraps 

are  carefully  selected  and  properly  prepared 
so  as  to  increase  the  egg  production.  They 
are  guaranteed  to  produce  more  eggs  or  we 
will  refund  your  money — you  are  to  be  the 
judge.  Write  for  prices — Today. 

Ideal  Rendering  Company  111  E.  Main  St. 

North  Wales,  Pa. 


4  MONTHS  ONLY 

20c 


aas  INCUBATOR 

Has  aU  the  features  that  insure  big  hatches— 
double  walls,  copper  tank,  complete  nursery, 
perfect  heat  control  through  automatic  trip 
burner,  “Tycos”  thermometer  D 

held  so  chicks  can’t  break  it 
when  hatching.  Detroit  Brood, 
ers,  too.  Write  for  low  combi¬ 
nation  price  today ! 

Detroit-Alliance  Incubator  Co. 

Dept.  31  Alliance,  Ohio 


FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES,' 

All  styles  150  Illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  "The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL  Dept.  50  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

For  Sale-Newtown  Brooders 

No.  7.  817;  10  No.  11,  822,50  each;  No.  12.  828; 
allll92't.  Like  new.  INCUBATORS— 4200  Uandee, 
good  condition,  8325.  1800  Oandee,  e xc  e  1 1  e  n  t 
shape,  8200.  1200  Newtown.  8225. 

Justa  Poultry  Farm  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

OELLULOID  XL. EG  BANDS 

Cull  your  flock;  band  good  layers;  eliminate  loafers  that 
ate  your  profits.  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Pink.  Sixty 
cents  hundred,  postpaid.  Mention  breed  of  fowl. 
COLONIAL  ART  CO.  -  Westfield.  Mass. 

American  Poultry  Journal 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 

4  OTfr  25  cts. 

1  Yr.  75c  2  YEARS  $1  5  Yrs.  $2 

Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue  —  tells 
how  to  feed,  house  and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  egg 
production;  how  to  hatch  and  rear  poultry  successfully. 
Established  1874.  Only  25c  for  4  mos.  Stamps  accepted. 

American  Poultry  Journal.  67-523  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago 

Poultry  Journal  t”?i  25c 

Our83rd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month  by 
expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send  25c 
to  day  for  6  mos.  trial  sub., or  only  ft  for  two  full  years. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Dept.  R  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

60  March  Hatch  ANCONA  PULLETS 

heavy  laying  strain,  $8  each.  50  Yearling  Ancona  Hens, 
81.75  each.  10  R.  I.  Red  Pullets,  one  Cockerel,  820. 
Hummer's  Poultry  Farm  R.  D.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Sfi  A nonnoo  s-  c-  w-  Leghorns,  Breeding  trios,  87 
.  VI.  HllbUlldS  up.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

8IM0NDS’ POULTRY  FARM  -  Red  Creek,  N  Y. 

HI  1  C  ft  II  The  Turkey  Beautiful.  Hardy  and 

mack  all II OIKS  prolific.  Utility  and  show  stock, 
isiuvn  uumimo  Pl.ice8  reasonable.  Also  a  few 

Bronze.  BOCK-CLTFF  FARM,  Itroguevllle,  Pa. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


41  118 
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The  Handsomest 
Poultry  Magazine 
in  America  —  fine 
paper;  beautifully 
printed;  handsome 
covers,  in  colors. 

Edited  by  men 
who  know  chick¬ 
ens;  every  page  is 
real  live  matter  to  make 
your  Poultry  keeping  more  profit¬ 
able  and  more  enjoyable.  64  to  136  pages. 
No  ‘‘free  readers" — all  solid,  live,  sub¬ 
stantial  information  and  advice  from  experts,  like 
Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis  (only  poultry  magazine  carry¬ 
ing  Prof.  Lewis'  latest  articles)  and  others  of  un¬ 
questioned  authority  in  different  phases  of  poultry 
keeping.  Every  branch  of  poultry  culture  handled  ill 
a  masterly  way  by  men  who  are  successful  breeders. 
4  mos.  Trial,  20c:  I  Year,  75c:  2  Years,  $1.00 

Try  It  4  months  for  two  thin  dimes — the  biggest  20c 
worth  you  ever  saw.  Tear  out  this  adv.,  print  your 
name  and  address  plainly  on  the  margin,  and  send  to 
us  with  20c  in  coin  or  stamps:  or  better  still  make  it 
a  dollar  bill  and  receive  Everyhodvs  two  full  years. 
You’U  never  again  be  without  Everybodys.  Do  it  Now- 
Everybody*  Poultry  Magazine  Box  286  K  Hanover,  Pa. 


minlncubaforSYW 

30  Days  Trial  !•/ 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop 
per  tanks— double  wallB— dead 
air  space — double  glass  doors 
_.  .  .  — .a  real  bargain  at  J13.26. 

Shipped  complete,  set  np  ready  to  nse. 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  «  $17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  15.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  ...  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood.  Positively  the  best  value 
on  the  market.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial 
—money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now, 
don’t  boy  until  you  get  our  1924  catalog  which  shows 
larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Dept.  136  Racine,  Wis. 
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New  York  State  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming 
dale,  L.  I.  Each  pen  contains  10  birds. 

First  column  of  figures  rep-esent  total  for 
week;  last  column,  total  to  Nov.  28,  1923: 

S.  C.  W,  Leghorns 
Meadowedge  Fm,  Cedarhurst,  N.  Y. .  . 

Lakes’  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Amityville,  N.  Y. 

H.  F.  Hendrickson,  Bridgeliampton, 

N.  Y . 

Hill  View  Fm,  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. 

Eusner’s  Pltry  Fm,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

Hill  Top  Fm,  Huntington,  N.  Y . 

D.  A.  Williams,  Kennedy,  N.  Y . 

Otto  L.  Flad,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y . 

New  &  Poekman,  Valatie,  N.  Y . 

C.  A.  Seaver,  Smith  town  Branch,  N.Y. 

Bellmore  Pltry  Fm,  Bellmore,  N.  Y. 

Bellinore  Pltry  Fm,  Bellmore,  N.  Y. 

G.  W.  Stoll,  Oceanside,  N.  Y . 

Manhasset  Fm,  Calverton,  N.  Y . 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Kirkup’s  Pltry  Fm,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Deerfield  Fms,  Deer  Park,  N.  Y . 

E.  E.  Champlin,  Bellport,  N.  Y . 

Homestead  Fm,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y. .  . 

Wellward  Fm,  East  Setauket,  N.  Y... 

A.  R.  Scott,  Toms  River,  N.  J . 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Fm,  Mt.  Sinai,  N.  Y. 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Fm,  E.  Moriches, 

N.  Y . .* . ' 

Fluhrer  Fm,  Mountain  Dale,  N.  Y . 

Paul  H.  Leniker,  W.  Haven,  Conn . 

Tanglewood  Fm,  Mastic,  N.  Y . 

John  Boshler,  Hempstead,  N.  Y . 

Benjamin  Brower,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. .. 

White  Springs  Fm,  Geneva,  N.  Y. . . . 

Egner’s  Pltry  Fm,  Bayport,  N.  Y. . . . 

Stewart  L.  Purdie,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  A.  Weikert,  Happauge,  N.  Y. 

The  Mungrasteesee,  State  College,  Pa. 

The  Mungrasteesee,  State  College,  Pa. 

C.  L.  Flaccus,  Glenshaw,  Pa . 

F.  J.  Loveland,  New  City,  N.  Y . 

Hollywood  Pltry  F’m,  Hollywood, Wash. 

Homeland  Fm,  Rosendale,  N.  Y . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich... 

Edgar  Briggs,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Le  Fevre  &  Petersen,  New  raltz,  N.Y. 

P.  D.  Zimmerman,  Harrisburg,  Pa... 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  E.  Quogue,  N.  Y _ 

Half  Hollow’s  Fm,  Wyandaneh,  N.  Y. 

Jules  F.  Francais,  Westhampton,  N.  Y. 

John  Bullen,  Westhampton,  N.  Y. .  .  . 

Melville  Pltry  Fm,  Melville,  N.  Y... 

Mattituck  W.  L.  Fm,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  Babylon,  N.  Y. .  . 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Fm,  Babylon,  N.  Y... 

Kehoe-Smith,  Medford,  N.  Y . 

Kara  Avis  Fm,  Centsreach,  N.  Y . 

Cross  Roads  Fm,  Greenlawn,  N.  Y. . . . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hicksville, 

n.  y . ; 

John  J.  Byrne,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. .. 

Pinelawn  Fm  Prod.  Co.,  Inc.,  Pine- 

lawn,  N.  Y . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Moriches, 

N.  Y . . 

Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Rocky  Point, 

N.  Y . 

Member^!/.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Hauppauge, 

Oak  Hill  Fm,  Hauppauge,  N.  Y . 

R.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Ulster  Pltry  Fm,  Wallkill,  N.  Y . 

Valley  Fm,  Wallkill,  N.  Y . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Downs  Grove  Fm,  E.  Quogue,  N.  Y. .. 

C.  O.  Hayden,  Whitneyville,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Whitson,  E.  Williston,  N.  Y _ 

J.  W.  Everitt,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y . 

West  Neck  Fm,  Huntington,  N.  Y. .. 

Robt.  Seaman,  Jericho,  N.  Y . 

Andrew  Ibsen,  Hamden,  Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Fm,  Short  Falls, 

N.  H . 

B.  Andalusians 

Geo.  W.  Allen,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  W.  Allen,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y. 

S.  C,  B.  Minorcas 

Yama  Fms,  Napanoeh,  N.  Y . 

Holmestead  Fm,  Lake  Grove,  N.  Y. .. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites 

O.  G.  L,  Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa . 

White  Wyandottes 

Member^L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Medford, 

Dr.  Elwood  A.  Curtis,’ Hicksvilie,  N.’y! 

Lakeside  Fm,  Mattituck,  N.  Y.  .  . 

Wal-Ruth  Pltry  Fm,  Hicksville,  N.”y. 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Sharpsville,  Pa _ 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks 
Walter  .Jennings,  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 

Walter  Jennings,  Coid  Spring  Harbor) 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm,  E.  Northport,  N.  y’. 

Lebert’s  Pltry  Fm,  E.  Northport,  N.Y. 

Ellen  Day  Rankin,  Huntington,  N  Y 
Davidson  Bros,  Upton,  Mass . 

B.  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Paddocks,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y . 

Valley  Brook  Fm.  Peapaek,  N.  J. . .  ’ 

Walter  B.  Pike,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y 
Member  L.  I.  Pltry  Assn,  Roslyn,  N. 

Fire  Place  Fm,  Brookiiaven,  N.  Y. .  .  .  '. 

Jules  F.  Francais,  Westhampton,  N.Y. 

Mabel  L.  Nute,  Monsey,  N.  Y 
Ontario  Agr.  Col.,  Guelph,  Ont.  Can..” 
Tanglewood  Fm,  Mastic,  N.  Y. 

Lewis  Fms,  Davisville,  R.  I _ ””” 

Clifford  C.  Downs,  Woodbridge,  Conn. 

A.  C.  Jones,  Georgetown,  Del. . . . 

Howard  A.  Wells,  Riverhead,  N.  Y.'..‘. 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. .  ’. 
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Dosing  with  Epsom  Salts 

I  have  been  advised  by  several  poultry 
raisers  to  give  my  chickens  Epsom  salts 
and  on  giving  this  dose  I  find  a  drop  con¬ 
siderably  in  my  egg  production.  Is  this 
an  advisable  dose  to  give  them  ?  j.  g.  j 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  adminis¬ 
tering  Epsom  salts  to  fowls,  unless  it  is 
desired,  for  some  reason,  to  quickly  clear 
out  the  intestines  of  -the  birds.  This,  m 
case  of  food  or  other  poisoning,  or  when 
digestive  disturbances  make  a  physic  ad¬ 
visable,  may  be  necessary.  I  know  that 
Epsom  salts,  occasionally  given,  have 
been  recommended  as  a  ’  substitute  for 
green  stuff,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
advice  has  ever  been  generally  accepted. 
Epsom  salts  produce  a  quick  flushing  of 
the  intestines,  are  not  irritating,  and 
have  a  valuable  place  in  medicine.  It  is 
as  medicine,  however,  that  they  best  serve 
a  purpose,  and  I  should  not  consider  a 
routine  administration  of  them  advisable. 

M.  B.  D, 
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WinterEggs! 


See  to  it  that  there  is  song  and 
cackle,  scratch  and  action,  going  on  in 
your  poultry  yard. 

That's  when  the  eggs  come. 

Feed 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

See  them  get  busy.  It  gives  hens  pep. 

Nux  Vomica  is  what  does  it — that  greatest 
of  all  nerve  tonics.  A  Pan-a-ce-a  hen  can’t 
hold  still.  It’s  her  good  feeling  that  makes 
her  hop  around. 

Pan-a-ce-a  has  Quassia  in  it  to  make  hens 
hungry.  Great  combination !  One  makes  them 
eat — the  other  helps  them  digest  what  they 
eat. 

No  dormant  egg  organs  when  that  com¬ 
bination  gets  to  work  on  a  hen’s  system.  You 
just  get  eggs — eggs. 

A  Pan-a-ce-a  hen  is  always  a  hungry  hen — 
an  industrious  hen.  She  gets  off  the  roost 
winter  mornings,  ready  to  scratch  for  her 
breakfast. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have. 
There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock. 

100  hens,  the  12-lb.  pkg.  200  hens,  the  25-lb.  pail 
60  hens,  the  5-lb.  pkg.  500  hens,  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  fewer  hens,  there  is  a  smaller  package. 

GUARANTEED 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


I  spent  SO 
gears  in  perfect¬ 
ing  Pan-a-ce-a. 
Gilbert  Hess 
M.D.,  D.V.3. 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


1898  ^  PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

COCKERELS 

Have  over  34  years  of  careful  se¬ 
lection,  trapnesting  and  pedi- 
greeing  for  EGGS  back  of  them. 

THEY  WILL  stamp  the  Lay 
on  your  Flock,  as  they  have  for 
hundreds  of  other  Progressive 
Breeders  the  World  over.  Many 
report  increased  flock  produc- 
1923  tion  up  to  94  per  cent. 

Miss  Rice,  Poultry  Ext.  Worker,  Sardis,  Miss, 
writes:  “Male  from  you  last  year  proved  one 
of  the  best  investments  we  ever  made.” 

Mrs.  Ira  Kenyon,  Deep  River,  la.  writes:  “I 
am  getting  the  benefit  of  those  roosters.  Never 
got  so  many  EGGS  in  my  life  before — we  sim¬ 
ply  trade  eggs  for  everything  even  to  Hog 
Tight  wire  fencing. 

i  6  page  Circular  free.  Large  Catalog  booklet  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


FRANCAIS’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pedigreed  Cockerels,  Ooeks,  Pullets,  free  range 
stock,  from  hens  with  records  up  to  282-eggs.  Book¬ 
ing  orders  for  eggs,  chicks.  Rocks  and  Leghorn,  S3. 
White  Leghorn  pullets,  laying.  $250  per  100. 

Jules  F.  Francais, Westhampton  Beach,  N.Y. 


H.  TOMPKINS  AND 
PAYNE  BROS.  STRAIN 


R.&S.C.  REDS 

Big,  husky  farm  raised  cock’rl*  and  pullets,  bred  for  vigor, 
large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  20  p.  cat.  free. 

Ralph  Knickerbocker,  R.  D.  36,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

S.C.R.I.  RED  COCKERELS 

85,  88  and  810  each. 

-  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


From  289-egg  stock. 
Anna  M.  Jones 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pens  in  all  leading  contests.  Sweepstake  winners 
Cornell  Show  and  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Syracuse.  Pedi¬ 
greed,  certified  breeding  Cocks,  Ceckerels,  Hens. 
Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

NT  - 


W.  H.  B.  KICI 


Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


D  A  DDCn  Dnrvc  white  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds, 
DAiUVLU  KULiYJ  March  pullets,  *8.75.  Year¬ 
lings  of  above  breeds,  *8.50. 

Rlverdalo  Poultry  Farm  Box  166  Rlverdale,  N.  J. 


larta’  R  Rnpt»  Cockerels,  *5. 

al  D.  llUbKS  R,  D.  Wood  -  Danielson,  Conn. 


‘rapnested  Barred  Rocks.  Vigorous,  breeding  cocker¬ 
els.  Circulars  free.  ARTHUR  SEARLES,  Box  If,  Milford.  N.  II. 


s.  c.  n.  i.  n  Eds 

Pedigreed  and  trapnested  Breeding  Stock,  both  malo 
and  female.  No  better  Reds  in  the  country  for  color, 
size  and  egg  production.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  -  W rent  ham.  Mass. 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  strain.  Ancestry  to 
302  eggs  and  flock  averages,  over  200.  *4-*8  each. 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm  -  Amherst,  Mass. 

MIAHOGANYSTRAIN 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Cockerels.  Early  hatched, 
fine  colored,  from  best  matings,  $4  each;  three  for 
$10.  Circular.  B.  Quackenbush,  Darien,  Conn. 

RHODEIS  LAND  REDS  7  Single 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES/Comb 

Choice  Cockerels,  Bred  for  eggs  and  color,  non¬ 
brooding  strain.  85,  87.50  and  810. 

O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  -  PAOLI.  PA. 


Production  Bred  Poultry  Pays  Bigger  Profits 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

Members  of  this  Association  have  for  sale  the  following; 

2,000  Certified  hens;  100  Certified  Cocks;  1,000  Certified  cockerels; 
1,400  selected  cockerels  and  4,000  pullets.  Write  for  sales  list. 

M.  C.  PORTER,  Secretary  Box  110  RODMAN,  N.  Y. 


TANCRED  COCKERELS 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DIRECT  FROM  D.  TANCRED.  April  hatched— 75  to  select  from— dams  of  these  birds 
have  laid  up  to  280  eggs.  One  of  these  cockerels  will  increase  the  egg  production  of 
your  flock.  PRICE  $10.00-815.00  *  v 


CHARLTON  POULTRY  FARM, 


F.  D.  TATTAN 
R.  E.  TAYLOR 


Charlton  City,  Mass. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  have  substantially  the  same  ap¬ 
peal  to  our  friends  at  this  time  every 
year.  We  are  always  anxious  to  start 
off  the  New  Year  with  a  large  mail  of  re¬ 
newed  subscriptions.  It  is  an  encourage¬ 
ment  and  inspiration  for  the  whole  force 
from  editor  and  publisher  who  have  been 
as  one  through  30-odd  years,  to  the  office 
boy.  January  2  will  be  the  first  mail  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  New  Year.  The  sooner  the 
renewal  of  subscription  is  received,  the 
easier  it  will  be  for  us  to  keep  the  rec¬ 
ords  straight,  but  if  it  is  not  in  before, 
we  shall  appreciate  the  good  spirit  of 
our  friends  in  helping  increase  the  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  first  mail  in  1924. 

In  the  meantime  we  send  to  one  and 
all,  our  best  wishes  for  Christmas. 

Would  you  give  some  information  in 
regard  to  the  Empire  Fertilizer  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Oneida,  N.  Y.?  Their  representa¬ 
tive  has  called  on  me  and  explained  that 
if  I  would  deposit  $10  at  the  present  time 
he  could  save  me  considerable  money  on 
my  next  Spring’s  fertilizer.  I  did  not 
make  the  deposit,  and  wished  to  inquire 
if  you  have  ever  heard  of  them,  and  if 
they  are  a  responsible  corporation.  The 
agent  told  me  they  were  smell,  but  that 
their  credit  was  Al,  and  advised  that  I 
look  them  up  in  Dun  and  Bradstreet  be¬ 
fore  making  any  deposit.  G.  E.  G. 

New  York. 

We  have  printed  several  items  on  the 
Empire  Fertilizer  Corporation,  Oneida, 
N.  Y.,  since  the  organization  of  the  con¬ 
cern,  which  seems  to  be  patterned  after 
the  United  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Com¬ 
pany,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In  the  case  of 
the  United  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Company, 
the  scheme  was  to  sell  $50  of  stock  to 
farmers  on  the  promise  that  a  branch 
would  be  built  in  the  locality.  Stock¬ 
holders  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  buy¬ 
ing  fertilizer  and  lime  at  a  discount  from 
the  market  price.  The  branch  houses 
promised  were  never  built,  and  many 
farmers  ordering  fertilizer  could  not  get 
the  goods.  The  Empire  Fertilizer  Cor¬ 
poration  sells  a  membership  scheme  in¬ 
stead  of  stock,  and  we  assume  the  “$10 
deposit”  referred  to  in  the  above  letter  is 
in  payment  for  the  membership.  If  any¬ 
one  ever  bought  stock  or  a  membership 
in  any  organization  with  the  expectation 
of  thereby  being  able  to  buy  goods  of  the 
concern  at  less  than  the  market  price, 
and  did  not  meet  with  disappointment, 
we  have  yet  to  hear  of  it.  It  is  prepos¬ 
terous  to  suppose  that  a  comparatively 
new  organization  can  sell  farmers  an 
equal  grade  of  fertilizers  at  a  less  price 
than  the  established  houses  in  the  trade. 
It  might  be  done  for  a  short  time  only, 
to  sell  the  stock  or  the  membership.  In 
other  words,  provision  to  sell  goods  to 
the  members  at  a  discount  is  just  “sucker 
bait.”  The  suggestion  of  the  agent  to 
look  up  the  standing  of  the  firm  in  Dun’s 
and  Bx-adstreet’s  is  “confidence  dope.” 
Bradstreet’s  commercial  agency  book  does 
not  list  Empire  Fertilizer  Corporation  at 
all.  Fui’thermore,  this  commercial 
agency  offers  no  estimate  of  its  financial 
responsibility.  These  facts  are  signi¬ 
ficant.  Originally  the  names  of  sev¬ 
eral  prominent  men  in  Oneida  were  used 
in  the  literature  of  the  corporation  as  on 
the  advisoi’y  board.  As  soon  as  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  became  aware  of  the  manner  their 
names  were  being  used  they  demanded 
the  use  of  their  names  be  discontinued. 
Arthur  Fine,  sales  manager,  was  foi-ixi- 
erly  of  the  firm  of  Goi-don,  Fine  &  Co., 
stockbrokers,  who  at  one  time  was  en¬ 
joined  in  selling  stock  of  the  Farmers’ 
Standard  Carbide  Co. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  that  I  got  from 
the  Bush  Motor  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Do  you  think  that  this  is  a  good  offer  or 
only  a  fake  scheme?  If  it  is  good  please 
return  the  application.  I.  F.  c. 

New  York. 

The  scheme  of  the  Bush  Motor  Co. 
was  explained  in  these  columns  several 
years  age.  We  had  not  heard  of  it  for 
some  years  back,  but  it  seems  to  be  com¬ 
ing  to  life  again.  The  object  of  the 
Bush  Motor  Co.  is  to  sell  a  “scholarship” 
or  a  course  of  correspondence  instruc¬ 
tions  in  operating  and  selling  automo¬ 
biles.  The  bait  is  an  agency  to  sell 
Bush  cars.  No  matter  how  experienced 
an  automobile  man  you  may  be.  you 
cannot  get  the  agency  until  you  sub¬ 
scribe  for  this  course  of  instructions.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  all  there  is  to  the  Bush 
Motor  Co.  is  J.  H.  Bush,  who  prepares 


and  sells  this  course  of  instructions.  He 
talks  about  Bush  cars  as  though  he  op- 
exated  an  automobile  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishment.  We  understand  he  has  an 
arrangement  with  some  automobile  fac¬ 
tory  to  put  his  name  on  cars  if  he  or  his 
agents  should  sell  any.  But  essentially 
it  is  an  easy-money  scheme  to  sell  some 
literatux-e  on  the  automobile  subject 
known  in  the  vernacular  of  the  trade  as 
“dope.” 

A  year  and  a  day  in  prison  was  the 
sentence  imposed  in  U.  S.  Court  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  Bindley  on  W.  L.  Needham, 
manager  of  the  Musician  Self-maker 
Company,  in  whose  trial  the  government 
submitted  2,220  exhibits  of  verses  which 
ambitious  novice  poets  and  writers  sent 
him  in  the  belief  they,  would  be  set .  to 
music.  Needham  was  convicted  of  using 
the  mails  to  defraud.  He  also  was  fined 
$2,000.  Many  of  the  'writers  of  lyrics 
came  from  their  homes  in  distant  States 
to  testify  of  how  they  had  sent  Need¬ 
ham  fees  of  from  $2  or  $3  to  $35.  “You 
were  a  petty  parasite  on  the  community, 
getting  money  from  trusting  people — a 
high  school  boy,  a  woman  with  a  baby 
in  her  arms,  and  a  woman  63  years  old,” 
said  the  judge  in  passing  sentence. 

The  above  news  item  is  sent  out  by 
Music  Industries  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  import  states  this  class  of  shai’ks  has 
been  pretty  effectively  stamped  out  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  while  he  is  still  rampant  in  New 
York  and  other  cities.  A  similar  swindle 
is  employed  to  secure  fees  from  story 
writei’s  and  moving  picture  plays. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  Alois 
P.  Swoboda.  21  West  44th  St.,  New  York 
City?  He  is  offering  a  course  in  evolu¬ 
tion  on  money-back  guarantee,  but  wanrs 
money  in  advance,  and  claims  to  return 
it  if  not  satisfied.  Do  you  know  if  he  is 
reliable  or  not?  w.  J.  E. 

New  York. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  Lionel  Strong- 
fort  Physical  Culture  Correspondence 
School,  Newark,  N.  .T.,  is  reliable? 

Massachusetts.  c.  J.  s. 

Swoboda  and  Strongfort  ai-e  two  of  a 
kind.  These  physical  culture  courses  are 
easy-money  schemes  with  just  enough  vir¬ 
tue  to  them  that  it  is  difficult  to  class 
them  as  frauds.  Swoboda  calls  his  course 
“Conscious  Evolution,”  whatever  that 
may  mean.  Anything  that  will  induce 
some  people  to  take  exercise  is  beneficial, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  any  form  of 
exercise  might  prove  injurious  to  others. 
As  a  rule,  farmers  get  enough  exercise 
without  paying  artists  for  the  privilege, 
or  for  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  form 
of  exei'cise  to  take. 

Can  you  give  me  i-eliable  information 
regarding  the  consolidation  of  Northway 
Motors  Corporation  of  Natick,  Mass., 
with  the  Bessemer  Motors  Company?  I 
invested  $150  in  the  Northway  company 
in  1918,  10  shares  of  preferred,  at  $10, 
and  five  shares  of  common  at  $10,  from 
which  I  have  received  nothing.  The 
Northway  started  in  deep  and  is  now  at 
a  standstill,  in  need  of  funds,  and  if 
$200,000  can  be  put  into  the  Bessemer 
company  they  are  to  consolidate  into 
what  will  be  called  the  Amalgamated 
Motors  Corporation.’  The  stockholders 
of  Northway  are  obliged  to  pay  a  certain 
amount  for  the  exchange  of  stocks,  which 
means  $26.25  for  my  exchange  for  2  3/5 
shares  of  preferred  and  10  of  common  at 
8  per  cent.  Would  you  consider  this  ad¬ 
visable?  c.  L.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

We  have  advised  the  above  subscriber 
not  to  risk  more  money  in  an  endeavor 
to  save  what  is  apparently  lost.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  American  Motors  Corporation, 
in  which  Northway  Motors  and  Bessemer 
Motors  are  amalgamated,  is  as  much  of 
a  speculation  ?l.s  was  the  Northway  Mo¬ 
tors  at  the  start,  to  say  the  least.  At¬ 
tempts  to  reorganize  a  failure,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  stock  has  been  ex¬ 
ploited  in  the  way  Northway  Motors 
stock  and  the  American  Motors  have  been, 
usually  results  in  further  loss.  The  old 
adage,  “Don’t  throw  good  money  after 
bad”  applies  to  this  case. 

A  report  comes  to  us  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  that  one  Geo.  B.  Ostrander  has 
been  operating  as  a  real  estate  agent  and 
receiving  a  substantial  deposit  on  the 
sale  of  a  farm,  skipped  town  just  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  date  set  for  closing  the  title. 
Ostander  failed  to  turn  the  money  over 
to  the  farm  owner,  and  it  is  a  nice  legal 
question  whether  buyer  or  seller  must 
stand  the  loss.  This  is  not  the  W.  M. 
Ostx-ander  whom  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  ex¬ 
posed  so  many  times  but  he  would  seem 
to  be  of  the  same  breed  of  real  estate 
sharks.  If  any  x’eader  has  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Geo.  B. 
Ostrander  we  should  be  glad  to  have  the 
information. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.” 


The  R.  N.-Y.  and  youTl  get  a 
See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Meeting  the  Dairy  Feeder’s  Need 

There  is  one  fact  we  have  always  tried  to 
emphasize  to  Dairy  Feeders.  It  is  this : 

Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  are  made  with  only  one 
thought  in  mind  and  that  is  the  interest  of 
the  feeder. 

The  ingredients  used  are  selected  always  to 
maintain  the  nutritive  standard  that  has  been 
proven  to  give  best  results,  to  be  most  highly 
digestible  and  to  accomplish  these  at  the  lowest  ' 
possible  cost. 

These  features  of  Tioga  Feed  Service  are 
responsible  for  the  wonderful  results  obtained 
by  feeders  and  the  low  cost  of  milk  produced. 

But  every  feeder  should  find  out  for  himself 
which  feed  is  best  for  him  to  use.  We  urge  you 
to  compare  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  with  any  other 
dairy  feed  you  can  buy  and  prove  their  merit 
by  results. 

Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  are  made  to  be  fed  with 
different  kinds  of  roughage.  On  every  bag  of 
feed  the  tag  gives  a  list  of  different  kinds  of 
roughage  and  the  feed  to  be  used  with  each  kind. 

It  will  pay  you  to  use  Red  Brand,  White  Brand  or 
Blue  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed  as  directed  on  the  tag 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  write 
us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 
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Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage 
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TOGA 

FEED  SERVICE 


20  Extra  Quarts  of  Milk 

Count ’em  From  Every  Sack  of 

International  Special  Dairy  Molasses  Feed 

as  compared  to  using  wheat  feeds  or  ground  grains.  We  guarantee 
this  increase  has  been  secured  in  hundreds  of  actual  tests. 

INTERNATIONAL  SPECIAL  DAIRY  MOLASSES  FEED  contains  pro* 
tein,  molasses  and  fat  combined  in  proper  proportions  to  provide  the  necessary 
nutrients  and  energy  required  for  maximum  milk  production.  Both  protein 
and  molasses  produce  milk.  Special  Dairy  contains  both. 

This  great  feed  is  digestible  and  palatable  and  is  skillfully  processed  and"mixed, 
thus  insuring  a  big  extra  gain  in  milk.  Accept  no  substitute.  Inferior  brands 
offered  by  other  mills  cannot  produce  the  same  profitable  results  as  Special  Dairy. 

Free! — A  Wonderful  Dairy  Book! 

We  have  just  published  a  beautiful  Dairy  Book  con¬ 
taining  fourteen  large  colored  pictures  of  World’s 
Champion  Cows  of  various  breeds.  These  pic¬ 
tures  were  made  from  actual  photographs.  Every 
dairyman  will  want  a  copy  of  this  book.  Nothing  like  it  was 
ever  before  published — it  is  a  masterpiece. 

Your  dealer  will  tell  you  how  you  can  obtain  a  copy  free  of 
cost.  If  not  sold  by  your  local  dealer,  write  us  giving  number 
of  cows  owned  by  you.  Also  give  us  your  local  dealer’s  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  yeu  one  of  these  books  free  of  cost. 


INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 
Live  Dealers  and  District  Sales  Agents  Wanted 


Four  Practical  Poultry  Books 

Mating  and  Breeding  of  Poultry,  by 
Lamon  &  Slocum,  $2.50. 

Poultry  Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Lamon 
&  Lee,  $1.75. 

Ducks  and  Geese,  by  Lamon  &  Slo¬ 
cum,  $2. 

Turkey  Raising,  by  Lamon  &  Slocum, 
$1.75. 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


You  make  money  on  your  No.  1  syrup.  Why  not  use 
Grimm  Utensils  and  make  more  of  the  No.  1  and  more 
money.  We  have  in  stock  for  immediate  shipment, 
Buckets,  Covers,  Spout*,  Tanks,  etc.,  and  can  shipan  Evap¬ 
orator  and  Arch  within  a  week,  after  receiving  order.  If 
you  need  utensils  please  write  us  for  catalogue  “B,’  stat¬ 
ing  1 1  umber  of  treesyoutap.  G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPART.  Rutland,  Vt 


FOR  XMAS 

a  box  of 

KLEIN’S 

Condensed  Milk  Chocolate 

with  Almonds  or  Plain  Milk  is  $-1  00 
a  splendid  gift.  24  Bars  for  JL  — 

Send  Cash  or  Money  Order  to 

ELIZABETHTOWN  TRADING  CO. 
Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

HAY,  STRAW  and  FEED 

No.  1  first  and  second  cutting  alfalfa,  No.  1  light 
and  heavy  clover  mixed  hay.  We  also  handle  all 
other  grades  of  hay,  straw,  grain  and  feed.  Qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  Ask  for  delivered  prices. 

SAMUEL.  DEUEL  -  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 


I  Offer  Alfalfa 


in  car  lots  at  a  reasonable  price. 

I.  C.  Hawkins,  144  West  St, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  ot  iollowing  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Helper  on  New  Jersey  poultry  farm; 

separate  dwelling;  experience  not  necessary. 
ADVERTISER  4483,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  poultryman,  Protestant,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  commercial  egg 
production;  must  be  an  expert  brooder  man,  a 
live  wire;  a  man  that  will  be  of  unquestionable 
reliability  and  accuracy,  one  that  is  used  to 
long  hours  and  hard  work;  no  other  need  apply, 
state  salary  considered  and  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM, 
Toms  River,  N.  J.  _ _______ 

WANTED — Working  superintendent  familiar 

with  orchard  and  farm  management  on  large 
apple  orchard  located  in  Jersey;  give  age, 

experience,  and  reference.  ADVERLISLR  44.o, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

_ _ _ _ _ — - 

WANTED — Man  on  New  Jersey  truck  and  poul¬ 
try  farm;  experience  not  necessary;  house 
provided:  can  use  healthy  man  of  about  oO. 
ADVERTISER  4482,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I - - - ■ - - - - - - 

FLORIST — Outside  work:  must  understand  veg¬ 
etables;  willing  to  work;  prefer  married  man; 
wife  capable  housekeeper  and  cook;  goo  1  florae. 
FLORIST,  1510  Park  Building,  Pittsburga,  Pa. 

COUPLE — Woman  to  cook;  man  generally  use¬ 
ful;  North  Carolina,  until  June  or  permanent; 
full  particulars  in  first  letter;  state  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  wages  expected.  Address  MISS  MERRQW, 
340  West  85tli  St.,  New  York  City.  _ 

Wr  ANTED— Experienced  farmer,  married  man; 

must  be  competent  to  take  entire  charge  of 
small  farm  and  gentleman’s  country  home; 
experience  in  care  of  cattle  and  improved  farm 
machinery  necessary;  six-room  house  and  gar¬ 
den  free;  write  giving  age,  experience  and 
references;  state  salary  expected.  AD\  LR- 
TISER  4499,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

HERDSMAN,  married,  experienced  with  Guern¬ 
seys  and  Holsteins;  capable  of  taking  charge 
of  small  farm,  excellent  opportunity;  refer 
ences  required.  ADVERTISER  4500,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

- - - - 

WANTED — Farmer-teamster;  active,  clean,  tidy 
man,  with  family,  having  grown-up  girls  to 
help  in  laboratory;  fine  job;  good  wages;  nice 
cottage;  all  improvements.  ADVERTISER  4502, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - - 

WANTED — Single  man  as  herdsman’s  assistant; 

Guernsey  cattle;  high-grade  milk  produced; 
milking  machine  used;  give  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected,  first  letter;  farm  in  Southeast 
Pennsylvania.  ADVERTISER  4o03,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

I - - - - -  - 

WANTE — At  once,  married  man  without  chil¬ 
dren;  must  he  good  worker  and  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  poultry,  cows,  and  horses;  every 
encouragement  given  to  ight  man:  wages  S90. 
free  house,  coal,  and  light.  ADVERTISER 
4509,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN — Good  home  for  capable  housekeeper 
and  cook;  small  family;  country  estate. 
HOME,  1510  Park  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WANTED — Handy  man,  married,  to  drive  Reo 
truck,  repair  farm  m&chinery,  care  for  pumps, 
furnace,  etc.;  cottage,  milk,  good  wages;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  Apply  F.  ROBERTS,  Dell- 
wood  Farm,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Farmer,  married,  middle-aged,  will¬ 
ing  to  board  help;  must  be  able  to  operate 
Fordson;  experience  with  Alfalfa  desired;  man 
who  had  his  own  farm  until  recently  and  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Central  New  Jersey  conditions  pre¬ 
ferred;  apply,  giving  full  particulars  regarding 
former  experience  and  salary  wanted.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4510,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  married  man;  some  capital, 
to  run  established  dairy  farm  on  shares;  ex¬ 
ceptional  house  near  town;  heat  and  bath.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  135,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  care  for  mv  farm 
until  May  1.  THOS.  EHRGOOD,  Angels,  Pa. 


WANTED — Woman  to  substitute  in  housekeep¬ 
ing  positions  boys’  school;  also  housekeeper 
dining  rooms;  salary  $55  and  $40  per  month 
and  home,  respectively,  to  begin;  for  particu¬ 
lars,  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — A  married  man  for  dairy  and  farm 
work;  $70  per  month,  milk  and  wood,  garden; 
give  number  in  family  in  first  letter;  will  an¬ 
swer  all  letters.  THOMAS  QUINN,  Creton-on- 
Hudson,.  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  wanted  for  housework  on  farm;  two  in 
family;  all  conveniences;  six  rooms,  no  farm 
work  or  boarders;  good  treatment,  good  home; 
Wages  $40  per  month  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
4515,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Pigeon  man  (single)  to  cull  and 
mate  2,000  pigeons,  to  take  entire  charge  of 
this  branch  of  work;  must  be  thoroughly  re¬ 
liable:  send  references  and  state  wages.  JOHN 
D.  MacLEAY,  Manager,  Dalhousie  Farms,  Guy- 
encourt,  Del. 


WANTED — Country  woman  willing  help  with 
chickens,  housework;  $40  monthly,  bonus; 
modern  conveniences,  near  Bridgeport,  on  trol¬ 
ley.  Address  GUTHRIE,  Oronoque,  Conn. 
Stratford  1204. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  dairy  barn  work; 

registered  Jerseys;  best  of  living  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions;  wife  to  board  a  few  men;  first- 
class  home,  completely  furnished;  write  your 
experience,  nationality,  ages,  pay  you  expect, 
references,  education,  and  describe  family. 
CLARENCE  DORSEY,  Manager,  Allen  Dale 
Farms,  Shelbyville,  Ky.  * 


COUPLE — Man  for  garden  work,  poultry,  etc.; 

wife  to  do  housework  for  family  of  two  on 
farm  in  Orange  County;  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  give  references  and  salary  expected. 
ADVERTISER  4518,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  AM  looking  for  a  man  who  is  something  of 
a  carpenter,  something  of  a  painter,  and 
something  of  a  stone  mason;  I  can  offer  a  good 
opening  to  such  a  man,  ADVERTISER  4520, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Housework,  plain  cooking,  by 
young  woman,  with  child;  prefer  country; 
reference  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  4498, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

l _ 

POULTRYMAN — One  of  the  best,  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  right  now;  only  first-class  position  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  4481,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

i - 

EXPERIENCED  herdsman  desires  charge  of 
large  dairy  using  milking  machines;  can  han¬ 
dle  big  proposition;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4450,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - 

POSITION  wanted  as  farm  superintendent 
March  1,  ,by  man  with  years  of  experience 
as  superintendent  on  Targe  certified  farm:  37 
years  of  age,  married;  college  graduate:  best  of 
reference  as  regards  character,  ability  and 
honesty;  only  a  large  position  considered  where 
results  are  expected  and  paid  for;  purebred 
herd  preferred.  ADVERTISER  4431,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  dairyman  wants  position  with 
certified  dairy  using  milking  machines:  A1 
cowman;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
4451,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman  would  like  position  as 
working  manager,  15  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  American,  married  (no  children),  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  4480,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

•  i _ 

FIRST  CLASS  general  farmer  with  farm  bred 
wife  -who  together  would  assist  owner  in  de¬ 
veloping  small  chicken  farm  near  New  York; 
start  $90.  increase  with  interest  and  ability. 
ADVERTISER  4486,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Situation  as  manager  of  farm  where 
purebred  stock  is  kept;  middle-aged,  married, 
no  children.  RUSSELL  PARKER,  South  Euclid, 
Ohio. 


YOUNG  man  desires  position  as  companion  in 
exchange  for  board  and  room;  honesty  and 
integrity  guaranteed;  none  but  agreeable  per¬ 
sons  need  reply.  ADVERTISER  4497,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  German-Ameriean,  age  44,  childless; 

man  experienced  with  furnaces,  garden,  chic¬ 
kens,  etc.;  wife  good  laundress,  handy  with 
house  cleaning:  desires  position  with  well  to  do 
English-American  family;  wages  $125  month, 
room,  board,  privileges;  keep  dog.  Write  BOX 
876,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — A  middle-age  woman 
would  like  a  position  as  housekeeper  in  a 
small  place:  best  of  reference.  SEARS,  130 
Belgrade  Ave.,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

i - - - 

SCOTCHMAN,  herdsman,  farmer’s  son,  single, 
Wishes  charge  of  dairy  herd,  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  4519,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

i _ _ _ 

WOMAN,  college  graduate,  would  like  position 
on  farm;  some  experience  with  poultry,  but 
could  not  assume  responsibility.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4507,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i _ _ _ 

MILKER — 15  years’  experience:  capable  doing 
veterinary  work.  ADVERTISER  4504,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

I _ _ 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  capable  of  taking  com¬ 
plete  charge  wants  position;  college  train¬ 
ing  and  practical  experience:  please  state  wages 
and  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
4508,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  American,  43.  experienced 
certified  milk,  good  feeder,  milker,  calf 
raiser:  steady  and  reliable:  state  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4511,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  and  practical  poul¬ 
tryman.  Cornell  training:  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren:  desires  position,  private  or  commercial. 
WILKINS.  Homecraft  Farm,  Peekskili,  N.  Y. 


YEARLY  general  or  poultry  farm  position 
wanted;  single,  American,  good  home  desired. 
ADVERTISER  4513,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  open  for  position  immediately; 

12  years’  experience;  American;  married.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4506,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. ;  104 
acres;  10-room  house;  modern  improvements; 
stable,  dairy  barn,  garages  for  three  cars,  etc,; 
$15,000.  Write  ADVERTISER  4423,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

I - 

FERTILE  farm,  60  acres,  new  buildings,  silo. 
L.  G.  KELLOGG,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Farm  near  Morristown,  N.  J., 
equipped  for  dairy  (fine  modern  barn  with 
two  silos),  poultry  and  truck  farming,  on  the 
State  road  two  miles  from  town  and  railway 
station;  trolley  crosses  and  stops  on  the  prop¬ 
erty;  specially  favorable  terms  for  right  party. 
ADVERTISER  4487,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORCHARD-FARM — 120  acres,  none  better;  se¬ 
rious  accident  compels  acceptance  best  offer 
now.  MRS.  BECK,  Route  2,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Village  farm.  13  acres,  one  mile 
station.  8  rooms,  electricity,  furnace,  barn, 
shop,  thirty  house  lots.  J.  H.  SHERMAN, 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  about  5  to  10  acres  with  gas 
station  and  refreshment  stand  on  State  road 
to  rent  or  to  buy.  HENRY  FUCHS,  59  Church 
St.,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  trade  40  acres,  30  acres  bearing 
apple  orchard,  new  8-room  house,  one  mile 
to  railroad  town,  Benton  County,  Ark.,  for 
several  million  feet  of  oak  saw  timber,  no 
cross-tie  stuff.  ADVERTISER  4501,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

i - 

FOR  SALE — 180-acre  dairy  farm,  5  miles  from 
Delhi,  N.  Y. ;  big  overshot  barn,  stabling  60 
head  at  present;  spring  water  to  house  and 
barn;  good  milk  house;  11-room  house,  equipped 
with  furnace  and  bath;  large  storage  barn, 
garage,  henhouse;  good  pasture,  with  brook 
water;  soil  is  red  and  black  loam;  3%  miles 
from  3  creameries,  6  churches;  3  minutes’  walk 
to  schooihouse;  25  acres  of  woodland;  price, 
$6,000;  $1,000  cash;  balance  on  own  terms;  per¬ 
sonal  can  be  bought  at  private  or  public  sale; 
possession  any  time  after  April  1;  a  bargain. 
D.  A.  CAMERON,  owner,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

i - 

OWNER  wants  to  sell  his  two  farms  in  South 
Central  New  York  State;  cheap  and  easy 
terms.  Address,  110  KENWORTH,  Columbus,  O. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Best  equipped  poultry 
plant  in  Massachusetts,  situated  at  Shirley, 
3$  miles  from  Boston;  new  buildings,  houses  for 
1,200  hens;  over-head  automatic  feed  and  litter 
carrier,  running  water  in  every  house,  cement 
floors;  colony  houses;  brooders  for  4,000  ehix; 
incubator  3,600-egg  capacity;  Delco  electric 
plant;  very  large  barn  with  rat  proof  feed  room 
and  chutes;  12  acres  of  land;  purchase  of  high- 
grade  stock  from  Amherst  Agricultural  College 
optional;  price  without  stock  $8,500;  additional 
land  may  be  bought  if  desired;  no  dwelling 
house;  same  property  with  large  modern  dwell¬ 
ing  house  and  150  acres  of  land,  $18,500:  de¬ 
scription  on  application.  HICKORY  FARM, 
P.  O.  Townsend  Harbor,  Mass. 


FARM  to  lease,  will  furnish  half  or  whole  of 
cows;  near  creamery  and  feed  store.  Address 
•WALTER  SCOTT,  Box  201,  Franklin  Bow,  Sus¬ 
sex  Co.,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — January  1,  modern  200-acre  farm, 
situated  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  fully 
equipped;  1414c  per  quart  offered  for  Grade  A 
milk  within  11  miles.  Address  OWNER,  55  N. 
Jefferson  St.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — -Ideal  chicken  farm,  25  acres; 

sugar  hush,  fruit,  good  water.  EVA  L. 
SPAULDING,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  good  dairy,  fruit  and  poultry 
farm,  133  acres,  part  timber;  good  buildings, 
tile  silo,  watered  pasture;  near  town:  children 
taken  to  school  by  autc;  if  sold  this  month 
with  poultry,  stock,  crop  and  machinery;  a 
bargain,  $2,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage;  for 
particulars  write  to  T.  J.  McCOY,  Box  37, 
Blairstown,  N.  J. 


80  OR  120  ACRES  for  sale,  20  miles  to  Ft. 

Wayne;  good  markets,  school  and  church 
close;  some  good  onion  and  potato  land;  fair 
buildings.  Write  BOX  159,  Speneerville,  Ind. 


•WANTED — To  lease  farm  suitable  for  mixed 
farming  and  hoarders,  about  100  miles  New 
York  City.  ADVERTISER  4512,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


$1,000  CASH  buys  productive  79-acre  farm, 
Sussex  Co..  N.  J. ;  good  location  and  markets; 
$1,500  mortgage:  for  particulars,  OWNER,  238 
E.  19th  St.,  New  York. 


WANT  to  lease  with  option  to  buy,  farm  suit¬ 
able  for  boys’  camp;  must  have  frontage  on 
large  lake  or  river;  give  full  description,  terms, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  4516,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


514-ACRE  poultry  plant,  located  in  Hunterdon 
Co.,  N.  J.,  equipped  and  working;  must  sac¬ 
rifice  at  once:  your  chance  for  a  bargain.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4517,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Low  priced  farm  suitable  for  poul¬ 
try  or  equipped  poultry  plant;  to  rent  first 
year  with  option  of  taiying.  WILKINS,  Home¬ 
craft  Farm,  Peekskili,  N.  Y. 


COME  live  in  a  genuine  old-fashioned  Ameri¬ 
can  neighborhood,  but  little  need  of  locks — in 
my  40  years  can  recall  no  breaking  or  enter¬ 
ing,  yes  it’s  worth  something  to  live  in  Home- 
ville;  I  am  completing  a  semi-bungalow,  5 
rooms,  bath,  heat  and  all  the  other  Improve¬ 
ments;  garage,  fruit,  large  corner  lot;  10  min¬ 
utes  walk  from  depot;  31  miles  out:  $7,500, 
$4,000  to  remain  if  desired;  if  an  American  of 
our  kind  inspect  any  week  day.  JOHN  V. 
HAAS.  Homeville,  Millington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — -Two  Southern  New  York  hillside 
farms,  157  acres,  $1,200;  175  acres,  $3,000; 
if  interested  write  ADVERTISER  4521,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


PURE  HONEY — Four  10-lb.  pails,  here,  clover, 
$5.60;  buckwheat,  $5  (prepaid  within  third 
zone,  $6.75  and  $6.15:  second  zone,  55c  less); 
also  60-lb.  cans  and  5-lb.  pails,  large  lots  or 
small;  illustrated  circular  free.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX.  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


SURE  POP  (old)  white  rice  corn  (shelled),  25 
lbs.  prepaid  third  zone,  $2.50;  large  lots  Jess. 
W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Quart,  85c:  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered. 
RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


ALFALFA — Several  cars  first  cutting  Teady; 

Timothy,  clover  and  second  cutting  later.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Rt.  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs..  $1:  10  lbs..  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mammoth  Wishbone  incubator  in 
good  order.  ADVERTISER  4286,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CHOICE  large  Oregon  prunes  direct;  25  lbs.,  ex¬ 
press  paid,  $3.85;  100  lbs.,  freight  paid, 

$12.35.  K1XGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Ore. 


FOR  SALE — Delco  light  plant;  750  watts  ca¬ 
pacity,  $250;  Delco  electric  pump  and  tank, 
300  gals,  per  hour,  $125;  all  in  good  order.  A. 
H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  5  lbs.,  $1.15, 
delivered.  FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


PEANUTS,  large  and  sweet,  direct  from  farm; 

buy  package  for  Christmas;  bushel  (22  lbs), 
$2.25;  50  lbs..  $4.75;  100  lbs,,  $9  f.o.b.  here. 
J.  A.  SPEIGHT,  Lewiston,  N.  0. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.40,  prepaid  3d  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


CANDY  that’s  made  with  honey  is  more  de¬ 
licious  and  healthful;  try  our  Honeynut,  se¬ 
lected  nuts  are  finely  crushed  and  made  with 
pure  honey  into  this  nutritious  and  wholesome 
confection:  large  box,  over  pound  and  half,  $1; 
three  boxes,  $2.75,  postpaid;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  SAWYER  BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Va. 


KNITTING  YARN,  guaranteed  all  virgin  wool; 

samples  for  stamp:  heavy  fringe  mittens, 
$2.50  per  pair.  F.  F.  CROSBY,  Condersport,  Pa. 

FOR  CHRISTMAS — Fancy  Vermont  maple  syrup, 
$2.75 — 3  gallons,  $2.50;  delicious  fresh  made 
sugar,  pound  cakes,  35c;  guaranteed  to  please. 
G.  L.  HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

i _ _ _ _ _ _ 

HONEY — Wixson’s  pure  honey,  price  list  free. 
ROSCOE  F.  WIXON,  Dept.  G.,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


50-GALLON  new  oak  barrel  preserved  sweet 
cider,  $10  f.  o.  b. ;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
LEWIS  HOFFNER,  Briar  Farm,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Give  them  a  pail  of  honey  for  Christ¬ 
mas;  our  best  clover  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs., 
$2.10,  postpaid.  M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  sweet  turnips  (Swedes),  100  lbs.,  $2. 
sacked.  PATTINGTON’S,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Several  hundred  cords  of  wood  to 
cut  within  200  miles  of  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4484,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— White  clover  extracted  honev,  5-lb. 

pail,  $1.15;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.15,  delivered  to 
third  postal  zone.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate, 
Ohio. 


DELICIOUS  Idlewood  caramels,  dipped  marsh¬ 
mallows,  fruit  bon  bons,  and  walnut  brittle, 
in  attractive  boxes,  $1  per  pound  postpaid. 
IDLEWOOD  CARAMELS,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


CLOVER  HONEY — Best  ever,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.90  postpaid  third  zone;  60-lb.  can,  $7.50 
here.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


TOM  THUMB  popcorn;  fine  popping;  guaran¬ 
teed;  10  lbs.,  shelled,  $1;  send  postage  extra. 
WILLIAM  DAVENPORT,  R.  No.  11,  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Mich. 


WANTED — 150  fence  posts  eight  feet  long, 
three  to  four  inches  diameter;  green  or  sea¬ 
soned:  locust  preferred.  HERBERT  A.  WEEKS, 
Cedarhurst,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY — Guaranteed  pure;  5-lb. 

$1.15;  two  5-lb.  pails,  $2.25;  four  5-lb. 
$4.25,  postpaid  into  third  zone;  60-lb',  can 
delivered  at  station,  $8;  two  60-lb.  cans, 
HUGH  G.  GREGG,  E’.bridge,  N.  Y. 


pail, 

pails, 

here, 

$15. 


PURE  pork  sausage  from  tender  young  pigs;  3 
lbs.  for  $1,  postpaid;  country-cured  smoked 
hams,  shoulders,  bacon;  also  lard.  S.  M.  HALL, 
Box  77,  Canonsburg,  Pa. 


ORANGES  -  GRAPEFRUIT  - — -  Tree  ripened; 

bushel  boxes,  picked,  packed  in  grove; 
oranges,  $2;  mixed,  $1.75;  grapefruit,  $1.50 
f.o.b.  Wauchula,  Fla.;  send  money  with  order. 
E.  K.  WALKER,  Jr.,  Wauchula,  Fla.,  P.  O. 
Box  482. 


FOR  SALE— 25  second-hand  water  heaters  for 
chicken  pans  to  prevent  freezing:  cost  $2, 
price  $1  each  prepaid.  QUEENSBURY  FARMS, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 

/ _ _ _ _ 

HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory;  clover 
5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and 
$1.80  postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

NUTS — Black  walnuts,  10  lbs.  for  $1;  kernels, 
95c  lb.;  shellbark  kernels,  $1.25  lb.  GLEN 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


CLOVER  blossom  honey,  nature’s  health  food, 
delicious  on  waffles,  pan  cakes,  bread;  a  re¬ 
lief  for  throat  afflictions,  croup;  6  lbs.  deliv¬ 
ered,  $1.68.  SCHILKE’S  HONEY  FARM,  Mata- 
wan,  N.  J. 


HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75  postpaid  third  zone:  sec¬ 
ond.  10  cents  less;  60  lbs.  here,  clover,  $7  50  • 
buckwheat,  $6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus, 


SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  pure  pork  sausage, 
made  from  our  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm; 
three  pounds  for  $1.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM, 
Wiriterton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  ice  plow;  state  condi¬ 
tion  and  lowest  price.  R.  P.  HADLEY, 
Blackstone,  Mass. 


Finest  grown  in  this  country;  tree-ripened, 
freshly  picked;  makes  most  desirable  gift  to 
anyone;  $4.50  per  standard  box  f.o.b.  shipping 
point:  packed  half  oranges,  half  grapefruit  if 
desired;  half  box  assorted,  $2.50;  cash  must 
accompany  order:  satisfaction  guaranteed:  ref¬ 
erences:  Mercantile  Agencies,  Bank  of  Delrav. 
GEO.  S.  JMORIKAMI,  Delray,  Fla. 

HOMEMADE  pure  meat  sausage,  4 y2  lbs.  for 
$1;  fresh  ground  lean  liamburg,  4V»  lbs.. 
$1.  MILLBROOK  FARM,  North  Chichester, 
N.  H. 


WANTED— A  new  or  used  .45  caliber  autonin- 
tiie  revolver;  st'ate  price.  ADVERTISER 
4514,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F<£5 c-£T7?T;Three  IfbOOO-egg  incubators;  price 
*  eo-  ’  *  cash;  will  lease  building  to  buver 

for  $2o  per  month  and  will  contract  for  output 
of  machines.  J.  J.  NEWMEYER,  Lancaster. 


COLNTRY  board  for  child;  Protestant  woman 
of  good  education  will  intelligently  care  for 
one  or  two  children  in  comfortable  mountain 
farm  borne:  Sullivan  Co.,  N,  Y. :  near  school 
church:  references.  ADVERTISER  4522  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


V'ADE  MARK 

Registered 


[Fertilizers1 

IT  PAYS  TO  USE  THEM 


/ 

/ 


24  modern  factories,  7,000  agents, 
stand  behind  this  product 

Swift  &  Company ,  twenty-four  modern  factories,  7,000  Author¬ 
ized  Swift  Agents — these  are  the  factors  which  assure  you  of 
quality  and  satisfactory  service  when  you  buy  Swift's  Red 

Steer  Fertilizers 


w— j 

Authorized 

Swift  Agent 

SWIFTS 


f*RT1UZERS 

rrf>AYS  TO  use  THEM 


Look  for  this  sign.  It 
identifies  one  of  the  7,000 
Authorized  Swift  Agents 
who  are  equipped  to  ren¬ 
der  real  agricultural  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  farmer 


Every  Swift  product  the 
best  of i  tskind — thisis  the 
policy  which  governs  in 
each  of  the  twenty-four 
Swift  fertilizer  factories. 
Each  must  conform  to 
definite  manufacturing 
standards 


Back  of  the  fertilizer 

you  buy 


WHEN  the  Authorized  Swift  Agent 
in  your  town  tells  you  that  Swift’s 
Red  Steer  Fertilizers  are  the  best  ferti¬ 
lizers  you  can  buy,  you  have  abundant 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

You  have  one  proof  in  the  character 
and  reputation  of  the  Authorized  Swift 
Agent.  Only  men  who  have  a  reputation 
for  square  dealing  and  who  can  and  are 
willing  to  render  a  worth  while  service  to 
the  farmer  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  fertilizers,  are  approached  to  become 
Authorized  Swift  Agents. 

You  have  additional  proof  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  farmers  in  your  own  county 
who  use  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers. 
Get  in  touch  with  these  farmers — find 
out  the  results  they  have  obtained,  many 
of  them  for  a  number  of  years.  And  you 
will  find  that  they  are  ordering  Swift’s 
Red  Steer  Fertilizers  again  this  season. 

A  fifty-year-old  reputation 

Another  convincing  proof  lies  in  the  fact 
that  for  more  than  fifty  years  Swift  & 
Company  has  maintained  a  reputation 
for  making  each  Swift  product  the  best 
of  its  kind — and  this  reputation  stands 
back  of  every  bag  of  Swift’s  Red  Steer 
Fertilizers. 

Twenty-four  Swift  factories,  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  machinery,  are 


engaged  exclusively  in  the  manufacture 
of  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers.  Every 
step  in  the  manufacturing  process,  from 
the  buying  of  the  raw  materials  to  the 
mixing  and  testing  and  shipping  of  the 
finished  product,  is  carefully  supervised 
by  experts — experts  in  chemistry  and  ag¬ 
riculture  and  manufacturing. 

Only  the  highest  grade  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  sources  of  plant  food  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  Swift’s  Red  Steer 
Fertilizers.  Every  bag  is  properly  pro¬ 
cessed  and  combined  to  furnish  each 
plant  its  proper  proportion  of  plant  food. 

Your  guarantee  of  quality 

These  are  the  things  to  consider  when 
you  buy  your  fertilizers  this  season.  When 
you  do  consider  them,  you  will  buy  Swift’s 
Red  Steer  Fertilizers — fertilizers  that  are 
backed  by  Swift  &  Company,  its  twenty- 
four  modern  factories  and  its  7,000  Au¬ 
thorized  Swift  Agents,  and  endorsed  by 
thousands  and  thousands  of  practical, 

successful  farmers. 

• 

For  fertilizers  of  highest  quality,  for 
service  of  genuine  worth  to  you,  look  for 
the  sign  of  the  Authorized  Swift  Agent 
in  your  community.  Discuss  with  him 
vour  fertilizer  requirements— now.  If  you 
do  not  locate  him  readily,  write  to  us  and 
we  will  gladly  put  you  in  touch  with  him. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 
Fertilizer  Works,  Dept.  1 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Fertilizers  for  New  York 

It  pays  to  use  fertilizers — high  analysis 
fertilizers.  This  is  the  message  that  goes 
out  to  the  farmers  of  the  land  from  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  in  many  states — with  definite  recom¬ 
mendations,  based  upon  years  of  research 
and  experiment,  as  to  the  fertilizers  which 
will  give  best  results  on  individual  soils 
and  crops. 

For  New  York,  only  five  analyses  are 
required,  according  to  recommendations 
issued  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Worthen  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  These 
analyses  are: 

0-10-10 

4-  8-10 

4- 12-  4 

5- 10-  5 

6-  8-  4 


For  grain,  the  4-12-4  analysis  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Other  analyses  are  for  truck 
crops. 

As  Authorized  Swift  Agent  for  the  sale 
of  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers,  we  are 
co-operating  with  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  by  handling  the 
brands  recommended  above  which  apply 
to  local  conditions. 


Come  in  and  let  us  select 
the  analysis  that  meets  your 
own  soil  and  crop  require¬ 
ments. 

ala 

Authorized  Swift  Agent 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker  Saves  A  Life 


“ The  Rural  New-Yorker  saved  Mrs.  Rosebotigh’s 
lifer 

IIAT  is  the  statement  ending  a  letter  from 
Frank  Rosebougli  of  Brockport,  N.  Y.  The 
picture  on  this  page,  taken  from  a  photograph,  will 
•show  what  he  means. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosebougli  live  near  Brockport,  N. 
Y.,  on  a  farm.  Thanksgiving  Day  they  visited  Mrs. 
Rosebough’s  mother,  returning  in  the  evening.  It 
was  a  dark,  rainy  night,  and  the  evening  was  passed 
about  as  is  commonly  done  in  many  farm  homes.  At 
about  10  o’clock  Mrs.  Rosebougli  sat  reading  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  A  kerosene  lamp  stood  on  the 
table.  Mr.  Rosebougli  had  just  written  a  letter  at 
the  table,  and  sat  reading  it  to  his  wife.  Mrs.  Rose- 
hougli  sat  in  a  rocking  chair  with  the  paper  held  a 
little  to  one  side  so  as  to  give  better  attention  to  the 
letter  which  her  husband  was  reading. 

We  can  easily  imagine  this  family  group — the 
lighted  lamp,  the  attentive  woman  holding  the  paper 
partly  before  her  face, 
and  the  dark  night, 
with  the  rain  beating 
against  the  window. 

Suddenly  there  was  a 
tremendous  explosion, 
or  rather  two  of  them. 

A  young  man,  or  boy, 
who  had  worked  on  the 
farm  during  the  past 
season,  stood  out  in  the 
dark  and  fired  both  bar¬ 
rels  of  a  shotgun  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  room. 

Mr.  Rosebougli  says  lie 
was  sitting  not  more 
than  four  feet  from  the 
window,  and  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  would- 
be  assassin  was  only 
about  that  distance  out¬ 
side.  or  within  10  feet 
of  his  intended  victims. 

At  the  instant  Mr.  Rose- 
bough  had  leaned  for¬ 
ward  slightly  to  make 
sure  of  a  word  in  his 
letter,  and  this  slight 
change  in  the  line  of  his 
head  saved  his  life.  The 
charge  of  shot  missed 
his  head  by  a  few 
inches,  and  the  force  of 
it  blew  him  off  the 
chair.  The  lamp  was  blown  off  the  table  and  ex¬ 
tinguished,  and  the  full  charge  struck  the  paper 
which  Mrs.  Rosebougli  was  holding  in  front  of  her 
face.  The  pages  were  evidently  held  loosely  apart, 
and  they  thus  acted  to  deaden  the  force  of  the  shot. 
Mrs.  Rosebougli  thought  the  lamp  had  exploded. 
Though  wounded  and  partly  blinded,  she  showed 
rare  bravery  and  presence  of  mind.  She  went  to 
the  kitchen  and  lighted  another  lamp,  and  was  re¬ 
turning  to  the  sitting-room  with  it  when  her  hus¬ 
band  blew  it  out,  for  he  knew  that  the  light  would 
only  betray  them  and  make  them  a  full  target  for 
the  assassin.  It  was  a  terrible  experience — the  sud¬ 
den  attack  upon  this  peaceful  family,  the  groping 
about  in  the  dark  to  find  some  place  of  safety,  and 
the  woman  suddenly  blinded  and  wounded,  plunged 
without  an  instant's  warning  from  the  most  peaceful 
scene  we  can  imagine  into  the  terror  of  a  deadly 
night  attack.  They  finally  reached  the  telephone 
and  called  their  nearest  neighbor,  who  notified  the 
State  troopers.  They  came  as  soon  as  they  could 
get  there  and  made  a  careful  search  of  the  premises. 
The  farm  hand  who  was  responsible  for  this  terrible 
experience  was  finally  arrested  and  will  be  justly 
dealt  with. 

The  picture  shows  how  Mrs.  Rosebougli  sat  with 
the  paper  in  front  of  her.  She  received  nine  shot  in 
the  face,  one  of  them  lodging  in  the  left  eyeball,  and 
another  going  through  her  fingers  as  they  held  the 
paper.  Happily,  these  wounds  are  slight,  and  Mrs. 
Rosebougli  will  not  lose  the  sight  of  her  eye.  as  was 
feared  at  one  time.  As  for  The  R.  N.-Y.,  we  may  see 
from  the  picture  that  it  came  out  of  the  fray  a  well- 
marked  veteran.  The  paper  was  evidently  held  at 
an  oblique  angle,  with  the  pages  loose,  so  that  air 
pads  formed  between  them  and  thus  deadened  the 
force  of  the  shot.  It  seems  evident  that  but  for  the 
protection  given  by  the  paper  Mrs.  Rosebougli  would 
have  been  instantly  killed.  It  was  an  awful  ex¬ 


perience  for  this  worthy  couple.  The  ordinary  mind 
can  hardly  realize  what  it  must  have  meant  to  have 
this  great  volley  of  shot  fired  by  a  maniac  into  this 
peaceful  home.  We  have  tried  to  show  in  times  past 
that  The  It.  N.-Y.  protects  its  readers.  Here  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  does  so  in  the  most  practical  meaning 
of  the  word. 


It  Helped  Her  Back  to  Health 

MY  daughter,  a  former  secretary  of  a  banking 
house,  expects  to  become  a  high  school  teacher 
very  shortly.  After  taking  her  school  examinations 
June  22  she  came  home  to  spend  her  vacation  with 
us,  as  we  had  not  seen  her  since  January  1.  1923. 
Two  days  after  her  arrival  she  became  dangerously 
ill  with  acute  indigestion.  Under  her  doctor’s  orders 
she  was  rushed  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  at  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Conn.  After  two  weeks  of  great  sufferings 
she  pulled  through  and  was  pronounced -out  of  dan¬ 


ger.  When  she  was  slightly  better  she  asked  for 
some  reading  matter,  and  all  were  only  too  happy  to 
bring  her  what  they  could.  But  owing  to  her  great 
hunger  nothing  in  the  reading  line  appealed  to  her, 
books  or  papers.  Her  only  appeal  was  for  something 
else  to  read,  or  something  to  eat,  or  else  she  would 
go  out  of  tier  mind.  It  certainly  was  heart-breaking 
to  see  her  suffer  so.  I  visited  her  daily,  although 
11  ^  miles  from  home.  One  eventful  Friday.  July  13, 
on  going  to  visit  her  I  took  my  mail,  as  was  my 
daily  custom.  I  received  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which  I  gave 
her,  with  other  reading  matter.  When  I  next  saw 
her,  Monday,  the  16th,  and  her  lovely  smile  greeted 
me,  I  almost  fell  over  her  bed  for  joy.  Her  first 
words  to  me  were:  “Mamma,  The  R.  N.-Y.  saved 
my  life.  Its  contents  were  so  interesting,  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  that  I  read  and  re-read  it  several 
time,  and  my  mind  was  so  absorbed  in  it  that  I 
have  forgotten  all  my  troubles  and  pains  and  feel 
like  a  new-born  babe.  Mamma,  hereafter  when 
through  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  please  send  it  to  me, 
as  I  feel  that  I  owe  my  life  and  your  happiness  to 
this  little  R.  N.-Y.  Should  I  become  the  President’s 
secretary  I  will  not  be  without  it.” 

And  so  a  whole  lot  of  blessings  for  The  R.  N.-Y., 
for  I  feel  that  my  home  will  not  be  complete  without 
your  paper,  sending  it  to  her;  therefore  I  have  sub¬ 
scribed  for  her  as  a  very  pleasant  reminder  what  it 
did  for  her  in  less  than  48  hours.  May  your  paper 
do  to  every  unhappy  home  what  it  did  to  mine;  it 
changed  from  gloom  to  sunshine.  mrs.  e.  rapke. 

Connecticut. 


The  Culture  of  Soy  Beans 

EN  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE.— We  have  been 
growing  Soy  beans  for  seed  since  1913.  We 
started  out  with  three  acres  the  first,  year,  and  did 
not  get  a  bean,  as  we  had  Mammoth  Yellow,  a 


Southern  variety  that  "would  not  mature  in  our  lati¬ 
tude.  That  year  we  secured  our  first  County  Agent, 
and  he  advised  us  what  was  wrong.  Since  then  we 
have  gradually  increased  our  acreage  till  we  grow 
70  to  .SO  acres  on  160-acre  farm.  As  we  see  the 
outlook  for  this  comparative  new  crop,  they  are 
nearly  in  their  infancy.  Every  year  there  has  been 
a  large  increase  produced  and  each  year  there  has 
not  been  an  over-supply.  Not  many  years  hence 
they  will  be  grown  as  a  grain  crop  and  elevators 
will  handle  them  the  same  as  oats  and  wheat.  Of 
course  everyone  then  will  not  be  able  to  sell  their 
crop  for  seed.  We  never  recommended  Soy  beans 
for  hay  when  Alfalfa  or  Sweet  clover  will  grow. 
This  is  not  because  Soy  hay  is  inferior  to  the  other 
varieties,  but  it  is  harder  to  cu-re.  and  farmers  are 
apt  to  let  it  get  too  mature  before  cutting.  These 
beans  for  hay  should  be  cut  when  pods  are  well 
formed,  but  do  not  wait  for  the  beans  all  to  form. 
More  tonnage  will  be  secured  by  the  later  cutting 

but  the  quality  of  hay 
will  more  than  offset 
the  increased  tonnage. 
Of  course  where  clover 
has  failed  or  winter- 
killed  Soy  beans  for 
hay  is  the  best  “bet.” 
On  the  acid  soils  as  a 
hay  crop  they  are  a  boon 
'for  the  farmer.  We 
never  could  fathom 
why  we  have  not  sold 
more  beans  East,  be¬ 
cause  the  eastern  farm¬ 
er  is  losing  money  by 
not  taking  advantage  r>f 
this  opportunity. 

IN  THE  SILO.— Soy 
beans  planted  with 
corn  for  silage  make 
another  go VI on  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  farmer  will 
get  not  only  one-tliird 
more  tonnage  per  acre 
but  a  better  grade  of 
silage.  We  believe  that 
one  of  the  reasons  the 
eastern  farmer  has  not 
used  this  combination 
is  not  having  a  corn 
binder  to  cut  the  corn 
and  beans  that  grow  to¬ 
gether.  We  have  never 
used  Soy  beans  for  pas¬ 
ture ;  our  soil  grows  Alfalfa  that  we  think  is  more 
profitable. 

FEEDING  MEAL. — We  feed  Soy  bean  meal  in  our 
mash  to  poultry  with  good  results,  also  to  our  cows. 
This  takes  the  place  of  meat  scraps  for  the  chickens 
and  cottonseed  for  the  cows.  It  probably  would  not 
pay  every  farmer  to  grow  his  own  protein,  but  if 
he  uses  three  tons  or  over  of  cottonseed  we  believe 
it  would  pay  him  to  plant  five  or  six  acres  and 
thrash  the  seed.  If  he  intends  to  feed  the  seed  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  change  the  speed  of  the 
cylinder  of  the  ordinary  grain  separator,  as  split 
beans  would  not  be  a  detriment.  He  can  grow  his 
own  protein  as  a  rule  cheaper  than  he  can  buy  it. 
The  Extension  Service  and  the  large  Soy  growers 
are  doing  wonders  in  standardizing  to  a  few  varie¬ 
ties.  This  eliminates  confusion  and  the  purchaser 
is  more  apt  to  get  a  suitable  variety. 

A  SOIL  BUILDER. — We  had  quite  a  striking  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  soil  building  of  Soy  beans  this 
year.  One  field  had  Alfalfa  in  1921  and  1922,  the 
adjoining  field  Soy  beans  in  1921-1922,  both  fields 
being  planted  to  corn  in  1923.  The  Alfalfa  field 
wras  planted  a  day  earlier  than  the'  Soy  bean  field. 
The  middle  of  June  the  corn  in  the  Soy  bean  field 
was  8  in.  higher  than  in  the  Alfalfa  field.  This 
Fall  the  corn  is  much  better  in  the  Soy  bean  field 
than  the  Alfalfa  field.  Whether  this  is  just  a  co¬ 
incidence  or  not  we  do  not  know,  but  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  the  queen  of  all  crops  as  a  soil- 
builder,  corn  being  king.  There  are  three  things 
that  should  be  emphasized.  Plant  shallow,  inoculate 
and  get  a  variety  suitable  to  the  individual  needs. 
Most  farmers  shy  off  when  you  mention  inocula¬ 
tion,  because  they  do  not  know  how  simple  it  is. 
Merely  moisten  the  seed  slightly,  sprinkle  about  one 
quart  of  well-saturated  bacteria  soil  to  the  bushel 
of  seed.  c.  b.  newton. 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


Photo  by  Rochester  Tiines-Union  Staff  Photographer. 

How  Mrs.  Rosebougli  Was  Saved  from  Death 
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The  Back  Track  to  the  East 

Fart  II 

THE  ROUTE— Now,  as  to  the  actual  traveling, 
provide  yourself  with  an  Automobile  Blue  Book,  cov¬ 
ering  the  section  west  of  Chicago;  east  of  Chicago 
you  won’t  need  any.  The  particular  section  will  give 
you  the  route  to  Chicago  from  any  town  in  the  East. 
The  road  to  Chicago,  and,  by  the  way,  that  is  the 
best  way  to  go  West,  via  New  York,  Albany,  Buffalo, 
Erie,  Cleveland,  Toledo  and  South  Bend,  Ind„  is  in 
perfect  condition.  The  shorter  way,  through  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pittsburgh,  Lima,  etc.,  has  about  seven  de¬ 
tours  at  present,  more  or  less  bad,  hut  all  consuming 
a  lot  of  time,  together  with  some  hard  grades  from 
Gettysburg  to  Pittsburgh  over  the  Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains.  One  hundred  miles  west  of  Chicago  dirt  roads 
begin  and  stretches  of  hard  road  disappear.  The 
dirt  roads  of  the  West  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  weather;  in  dry  weather  where  the  roads  have 
had  any  attention  the  going  is  good;  in  wet  weather 
they  are  bad.  Easterners  accustomed  to  the  hard  sur¬ 
faced  roads  of  the  East  will  have  a  few  surprises 
awaiting  them.  In  various  parts  of  the  West  the 
roads  are  different — gumbo,  dobe,  sand,  desert,  clay 
— each  acts  differently  from  the  other.  Across  Iowa, 
Nebraska  and  the  surrounding  States  a  hearty  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  keep  the  roads  in  shape.  As  soon 
after  a  rain  as  possible  the  roads  are  dragged,  and 
as  such  are  pretty  good,  but  immediately  after  a 
rain  the  roads  become  badly  rutted,  and  traveling  is 
hard.  In  the  mountainous  States,  like  Colorado,  the 
roads  are  of  clay  structure,  called  “dobe,”  which 
has  the  peculiar  quality  of  gumming  up  everything 
when  they  get  wet.  The  wheels  just  get  covered 
with  thick  clay,  which  sticks;  chains  are  of  little 
avail;  without  them  you  can't  travel  at  all,  and  with 
steep  hills  the  going  is  positively  dangerous.  How¬ 
ever,  these  roads  have  the  virtue  of  drying  out 
quickly,  and  so  it  behooves  the  traveler  to  wait  for 
favorable  weather  ^conditions;  it  pays.  In  'the 
sparsely  settled  parts  the  roads  are  rough  and 
“cliucky,”  but,  withal,  one  is  well  repaid  when  this 
wonderful  West  unfolds.  There  are  several  routes 
to  be  taken — all  of  them  except  the  Southern  route, 
over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  require  the  autoist  to  cross 
the  Continental  Divide.  This  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  at  this  time  of  year,  owing  to  the  snows  at  the 
high  altitudes.  So  the  route  should  lie  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  Davenport,  la.,  then  continually  working 
south,  or  cut  straight  for  Denver  and  then  south  over 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail  through  the  Grand  Canyon  to 
Los  Angeles.  The  exact  route  can  be  determined 
after  one  gets  to  Davenport.  Some  motor  club  will 
give  information  of  the  character  wanted,  and  they 
will  give  some  valuable  information,  but  the  best  bet 
is  to  get  your  information  from  an  autoist  coming 
from,  the  direction  toward  which  you  are  traveling. 
That  isn’t  as  hard  as  it  seems.  If  one  is  going  to 
California,  and  you  see  a  California  car,  10  chances 
to  one  he  has  the  information  you  want  and  he  will 
be  glad  to  exchange  notes  with  you.  It’s  quite 
obvious  that  a  man  coming  over  the  road  you  are 
about  to  take  can  give  you  more  exact  information 
than  even  an  auto  club,  and  the  looks  of  his  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  proof  enough.  Not  only  that,  they  can 
give  you  advice  on  what  towns  to  go  to.  what  to 
avoid;  where  food  can  be  obtained,  good  water, 
Avhere  good  camp  are,  approximate  distances,  etc., 
and  they  are  all  glad  to  do  it.  Sometimes  their 
ideas  are  varied  about  these  things,  but,  taken  by 
and  large,  they  are  safe.  Information  from  the 
townspeople  is  not  so  good.  Surprising  as  it  may 
be,  they  know  very  little  outside  their  own  little 
town,  which  only  took  you  four  miles  out — the  rest 
they  “guessed.”  Signs  are  very  misleading.  Some 
unscrupulous  garage  men  or  hotelkeepers,  to  have 
trade  come  through  their  particular  town,  will  post 
signs  so  that  the  unwary  traveler  will  go  five  to  10 
and  even  more  miles  over  bad  roads  and  out  of  the 
way,  so  that  they  may  get  a  trickle  of  the  business 
the  well-traveled  highway  gets.  Stick  to  your  Blue 
Book — that  is  reliable. 

CAMPS  AND  FOOD. — All  along  the  route  are 
camps,  public  and  private.  Western  towns  take 
pride  in  their  camps;  some  are  worse  than  the  road¬ 
side;  some  luxurious.  These  camps  are  of  varying 
size,  sometimes  in  picturesque  spots,  others  not  so 
good,  where  water  and  comfort  stations  are  avail¬ 
able.  Some  camps  have  showers,  laundry  and  rec¬ 
reation  halls;  some  even  have  the  morning  news¬ 
paper  and  bottle  of  milk  delivered  to  your  tent  door. 
In  the  matter  of  food  it  was  found  most  desirable  to 
cook  supper  and  breakfast  in  camp ;  this  necessitates 
but  one  packing.  Dinner  to  be  had  at  any  conveni¬ 
ent  restaurant  or  hotel.  A  good  dinner  can  be  had 
in  the  West  for  from  35  to  50  cents,  and  it  is  well 


worth  it.  We  found  that,  on  the  average,  it  cost  for 
two  people  $5  per  day  for  traveling  expenses.  This 
included  10  gallons  gas,  two  quarts  oil,  dinner,  and 
food  for  the  supper  and  breakfast.  That  beats  the 
railroad  to  a  frazzle  that  imposes  the  restriction  of 
a  timetable.  Of  course,  there  are  many  other 
things  that  will  take  cash,  but  that  is  a  matter  of 
individual  taste. 

TIME  REQUIRED. — A  trip  to  California  will  con¬ 
sume  at  least  three  weeks,  and  four  would  not  be 
too  much.  It  will  be  found  that  a  side  trip  of  some 
20  miles  will  many  times  be  well  worth  the  time  and 
effort  to  see  some  particularly  interesting  spot  off 
the  beaten  path.  And  there  is  so  much  to  see — the 
level  corn  lands  of  the  Middle  West,  the  booming 
cities,  the  prairies,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  deserts, 
the  irrigated  lands,  producing  a  wealth  of  fruit 
never  before  dreamed  of:  the  rancher,  the  Indian 
and  the  idolized  cowboy  in  their  native  glory.  Do 
not  let  any  fear  prevent  you  from  making  the  trip 


A  Precocious  Baldivin  Apple  Tree.  Fip.  6SD 


— there  are  more  gray-liaired  men  and  women  tour¬ 
ing  the  country  this  way  than  younger  men.  Such 
a  trip  is  something  one  never  forgets,  and  when  you 
come  back  home  you  will  be  proud  to  be  an  American 
and  know  what  a  fine  place  “back  home  East”  is. 

New  York.  august  fischer. 


Are  Bud  Variations  Responsible  for 
Differences  in  Yield? 

I  am  inclosing  a  picture  of  a  Baldwin  apple  tree  set 
in  a  bearing  orchard  five  years  ago  last  Spring.  Last 
Spring  it  set  20  apples.  We  picked  off  five,  and  the 
remaining  15  developed  into  15  fine,  large  apples.  In 
this  same  orchard  are  a  number  of  Baldwin  trees  set 
18  years  last  Spring  that  had  a  few  apples.  Some  of 
them  have  never  had  an  apple.  If  this  is  not  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  bud.  then  how  do  you  account  for  it?  j.  p.  M. 
Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F  we  had  a  number  of  trees  of  one  variety  that 
produced  earlier  or  more  heavily  than  another 
group  of  the  same  variety  we  should  wonder  what 
influence  of  soil  or  surroundings  produced  this  re¬ 
sult.  The  reason  we  should  not  at  first  ascribe  the 
difference  in  behavior  as  due  to  bud  variations  is 
because  the  chances  are  remote  of  getting  a  group 
of  trees  that  are  propagated  from  the  same  in¬ 
dividual.  Nurserymen  do  not  bud  from  fruiting 
trees.  They  gather  their  bud  sticks  from  the  trees 
growing  in  the  nursery  row — one  here  and  one 
there.  Then  when  the  trees  are  dug  they  are  mixed 
indiscriminately,  and  finally  they  are  graded  and 
shipped  out  in  smaller  lots.  Thus,  it  can  he  seen 
how  improbable  it  is  that  trees  budded  from  the 
same  individual  will  be  received. 

Just  what  makes  different  trees  of  the  same  va¬ 
riety  act  so  strangely  is  a  question  not  to  be  an¬ 
swered  off  hand.  Folks  talked  for  years  about  the 
“running-out”  or  “degeneration”  of  potatoes  until 
it  was  found  that  this  habit  was  not  a  responsi¬ 
bility  that  rested  with  the  potato,  but  that  the  trou¬ 
ble  was  due  to  insects  and  diseases.  Likewise. 


black  currants  were  said  to  “run  out”  before  certain 
new  diseases  were  discovered  in  them.  And  now 
witness  the  “running-out”  of  raspberries  only  to  find 
the  degeneracy  no  degeneracy,  but  a  mosaic  disease. 
Likewise  the  Baldwin,  from  evidence  here  and  there 
about  the  country,  was  said  to  be  “running  out”  or 
to  be  reverting,  but  when  Baldwin  trees,  from  40 
different  localities  in  the  country  were  planted  in 
one  locality  the  fruit  that  they  bore  was  identical.’ 

A  single  tree  tends  to  maintain  its  individuality. 
If  records  are  kept  in  an  apple  orchard  it  will  be 
found  that  certain  trees  are  high-yielding  trees  and 
certain  others  are  low-yielding.  They  will  always 
maintain  this  relative  position.  Now  if  apple  trees 
are  propagated  from  both  the  high-yielding  trees 
and  the  low-yielding  trees  and  the  two  lots  are  set 
out  side  by  side,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no 
uniform  difference  in  yield  between  the  two.  This 
indicates  that  the  differences  are  not  due  to  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  origin  of  the  trees  but  to  purely  local 
conditions  affecting  their  habits. 

The  stocks  upon  which  the  trees  are  budded  have 
a  large  effect  upon  the  performance  of  the  trees. 
Even  though  a  soil  may  appear  uniform,  yet  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  micro-organisms  in  the  soil  may  be  so  af¬ 
fected  by  slight  differences  in  water  level  or  drain¬ 
age  that  the  whole  nature  of  one  section  may  be 
altered  thereby.  Low-headed  trees  come  into  bear¬ 
ing  earlier  than  high-headed  trees,  and  trees  that 
are  lightly  pruned  bear  earlier  than  those  that  are 
pruned  heavily. 

It  is  the  easiest  and  simplest  way  out,  merely  to 
say  “bud  variation”  and  let  it  go  at  that,  but  it  is 
more  to  the  point  to  endeavor  to  discover  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  may  cause  this  difference.  Something 
may  be  learned  that  will  be  of  value  to  the  fruit¬ 
growing  industry.  ir.  b.  t. 


How  to  Line  Out  Large  Orchards 

IF  you  have  any  data  on  how  orchard  trees  are 
lined  up  for  large  commercial  plantings  I  shall 
appreciate  them.  Most  growers  in  this  locality 
mark  the  orchard  site  with  a  horse  marker.  This 
plan  is  not  as  accurate  as  setting  out  stakes;  be¬ 
sides  if  a  wheel-marker  is  used  on  a  slope  it  has 
tendency  to  slide  down  hill  and  out  of  line,  and 
the  marks  are  liable  to  be  washed  out  by  rains.  But 
the  horse-marker  is  the  quickest  way  that  I  know 
of.  Having  one  man  sight  tc  a  target  and  line  in 
stakes  set  by  another  man,  is  more  accurate,  es¬ 
pecially  on  a  slope.  Having  two  men  sight,  one 
lengthwise  and  another  laterally,  and  another  set 
the  stakes,  thus  lining  in  the  stakes  both  ways  in 
one  operation,  is  much  speedier  than  sighting  one 
way  only  and  going  over  the  job  a  second  time  to 
line  in  the  other  way  also.  But  setting  stakes  is  a 
slow  job  at  best,  requiring  three  men  to  work  to 
advantage;  besides  a  planting  board  must  be  used 
which  makes  planting  much  slower  than  if  the 
ground  were  marked  if  the  marks  would  not  be 
washed  out  by  rain.  I  have  no  data,  but  if  I  were 
to  guess  I  would  say  that  one  man  with  a  team 
will  mark  five  times  as  much  ground  as  tln*ee  men 
will  stake  in  a  given  time.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
orchard  men  have  a  speedier  way. 

If  you  know  where  I  can  obtain  data  of  costs  on 
growing  apple,  cherry  and  peach  orchards  I  shall 
be  much  obliged  to  be  informed.  I  realize  that 
costs  and  time  of  bearing  would  vary  greatly,  but 
some  such  records  would  be  of  interest,  and  useful 
to  a  prospective  planter.  I  want  to  find  the  value 
of  a  peach,  apple  and  cherry  orchard  less  the  land. 
Ohio.  H.  A.  BORLING. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  are  so  many  different  ways  of 
doing  this  that  there  should  be  a  full  discussion  of 
it.  We  use  stakes  with  two  men  to  sight,  but  that 
is  a  slow  method.  We  want  to  hear  from  orchard 
men — telling  just  how  they  do  it  and  why  they 
think  their  plan  is  best. 


THERE  is  just  one  ching  to  say  to  the  dozens  of 
people  who  write  us  about  wandering  hens. 
Most  of  them  feel  grieved  because  the  neighbors  do 
not  want  these  hens  running  over  their  property. 
The  hen  owners  seem  to  feel  that  the  birds  have  a 
right  to  go  anywhere.  That  is  a  mistake.  A  tres¬ 
passing  hen  has  no  more  right  on  a  neighbor’s  prop¬ 
erty  than  a  horse  or  a  cow.  When  she  crosses  the 
boundary  line  off  your  farm  she  has  no  rights  which 
a  farmer  or  gardener  is  bound  to  respect.  When 
you  permit  your  hens  to  go  on  your  neighbor’s  prop¬ 
erty  you  are  legally  in  the  wrong,  and  not  entitled 
to  sympathy  or  redress  if  the  hens  get  you  into 
trouble.  Call  this  a  hard  doctrine  if  you  will,  but  if 
you  keep  hens  at  all  it  is  your  duty  to  keep  them  at 
home. 
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Free  Catalog  of  TREES.SHRUBS.ROSES  bVINE 


We  Can  Guarantee  You  Sturdy, 
Absolutely  Healthy  Upland  Grown  Stock 


We  know  that  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy  our  stock  depend 
absolutely  on  our  ability  to  furnish  stock  that  will  bear  true  to  name — 
so  Mr.  A.  E.  Maloney  selects  all  scions  for  budding  from  trees  which  are 
bearing  the  choicest  fruit — that’s  why  we  know  you  will  not  be  disappointed 
in  Maloney  stock.  In  the  same  way  every  single  step  from 

the  importation  of  the  seedling  until 
the  tree  is  shipped  is  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of  one  of  the  firm. 
We  know  we  are  sending  you  the  tree 
you  order. 

Send  today  for  our  big  Descriptive  Cat¬ 
alog.  It  tells  just  the  things  tlnf  fruit 
grower  and  planter  should  know  about 
our  nursery  stock,  and  much  valuable 
information  on  planting  and  the  care 
of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

We  will  send  you  exactly  what 
order  and  charge  you  an  absolutely  fair  price. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  ( see  Catalog ) 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  28  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville’s  Pioneer  Nurseries 


you 


tALONEY  Shrubs 

Beautify  yow  (/'rounds 


Have  a  Successful  Garden 


HARRIS  SEEDS  are  used  by  the  best  market 
gardeners  because  by  careful  selection  and 
breeding  we  have  wonderfully  improved 
some  varieties.  Private  gardens  can  obtain 
better  results  because  all  varieties  are  tested 
and  the  percentage  that  will  germinate  is 
marked  on  the  label  so  you  can  tell  just  how 
many  will  grow  before  you  sow  them.  Harris 
is  the  Seedman  who  tells  you  the  result  of 
his  tests.  Send  for  our  free  Catalog  of 
Vegetables,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds — Find 
out  about  the  Harris  system  and  buy  these 
superior  seeds  direct  from  our  farms  at 
wholesale  prices. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

R.  F.  D.  11  Coldwater,  N.  Y 


s 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  “EM” 


TRAWBERRIES 

TOWNSEND’S  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  leading  straw  berry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  to 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Fully ‘describes  and  illustrates,  the  leading  standard  and 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Rlackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Everything  Quoted  at  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  growers,  which  means  a  saving  of  25%  to  60% 
on  every  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FRUITTREES 


BERRY  PLANTS,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3  to4-ft  Apple  Trees, 25c;  3-ft.  Peach,  20c  each, 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  to  Grow.  True  to  Name. 
Flower  and  Garden  Seeds.  Send  for  1924  Catalog 
and  save  money,  buying  direct  from  Grower. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva,  Ohio 


Gladioli-Flora 


Beautiful  yellow  and  others. 

E.  N.  Tilton  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Virginia  Farms 


Large  and  small.  Easy  terms.  Healthy 
section.  C.  Witmer,  Crewe,  Virginia 


FOR  SALE-1  O  O  -A.  O  DFL  E 

equipped  ;  big  producer;  buildings  tilled  ;  famous  Brad¬ 
ford  Co.  dairy.  S5.000  ;  only  *2,000  required.  Settle 
Estate.  W.  M.  MATCHETT  Toivanda,  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE— DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  FARMS 

Store  Property.  Equipped  Hatchery  apd  Farm.  Busi¬ 
ness  opoortunities.  Heal  Estate  of  nil  description. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  -  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


ROOFING 

Remnants,  Smooth  surface 
1-ply  .  .  85c  2-ply  .  .  $1.05 
3-ply  ....  $1.35  per  roll 

Buffalo  Housewrecking  &  Salvage  Co. 

479  Walden  Avenue  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


~  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
”  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  “ 
=  cart-entry.  PRICE  $1.50  jjjj 

For  sale  by  “ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

~  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

EiEiHiiHiiiiiiui.timmiiiiimiimmip.mB 


Reliability 

is  a  part  of  the  bargain 
when  you  buy  Kelly 
Trees.  They  are  from 
responsible  nurseries — 

with  a  national  reputation. 
Kelly’s  Trees  are  a  source  of 
future,  sure  profits — and  they 
cost  no  more  than  other  trees. 

Write  for  FREE  1924 
Catalog,  lists  and  prices — 
also  proper  methods  for 
ordering  and  planting. 


Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  Street  Dantville,  N.  Y. 


Send  Tor;  FREE 
Book  of 


Packed  with  facts  culled 
from  33  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  nursery  and  or¬ 
chard.  A  reliable  guide 
to  better  fruit.  Tells 
all  about  Barnes’ 
hardy  Northern 
grown  FruitTrees 
and  Small 
Fruits. 


You 
save 
money  by 
ordering 
direct  from  a 
long-estab¬ 
lished  Nursery 
with  a  reputation 
for  quality.  Write  for 
this  Fruit  Book  today 
and  our  direct-from- 
nursery  prices.  Ask  also 
for  Book  of  Evergreens. 

The  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  B  Yalesville,  Conn. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  SEED  POTATOES 

Green  Mountain— McCain  strain,  Dominion  Govt, 
field  inspection  showed  practically  no  disease.  At¬ 
tractive  price  on  car  lots.  Buy  from  growers  direct. 

M  A.  SCOVIL  Gagetown,  New  Brunswick.  Canada 


For  Sale-New  Y ork  State  Alfalfa  Write  immediately 

for  quotations.  J.  L.  SHULTZ  SONS  CO.. Inc..  Box  203.  Syracuse,  H.Y. 


Strawberry  Book  Free 

TOWNSEND’S  20th  Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties,  and  Cultural  Directions.  Valuable 
to  every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md 


TREES 


Grow  more  fruit.  Increase  your  income.  Im¬ 
prove  v  our  property.  Our  trees  grow.  Free 
catalogue.  MITYIIELI/S  NURSERY,  Itaverljr,  Ohio 


Horticultural  Notes 


A  Little  “Tree”  if  Heliotrope 

a* 

To  know  heliotrope  at  its  finest,  one 
must  have  a  little  “tree”  of  it ;  that  is,  a 
plant  trained  as  a  standard.  Though 
you  lack  a  small  greenhouse,  it  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  raise  standard  heliotrope.  In 
February  take  some  strong  cuttings  from 
your  window  heliotrope  and  root  them  in 
sand.  When  rooted,  pot  the  young  plants 
in  rich  soil  and  keep  them  growing  fast 
and  well  staked  thereafter.  Nip  in  the 
bud  any  tendency  to  flower  or  branch. 
Have  each  plant  a  single  shoot.  Keep 
this  shoot  striving  upward  by  constantly 
re-potting  to  a  larger  pot  as  the  roots 
reach  .the  bottom.  Continue  this  shifting 
throughout  the  Summer  until  the  plant  is 
about  3  ft.  high  and  occupying  a  10  or 


A  'Free  Heliotrope 

12-in.  pot.  After  that  the  plant  should 
be  allowed  to  branch  at  the  top,  but  only 
there.  Shoots  along  the  sides  should  be 
pruned  off  as  they  appear.  As  the 
branches  at  the  top  develop,  they  too 
should  be  pruned  until  a  symmetrical 
head  is  formed.  By  late  October  this  will 
be  accomplished,  and  the  little  “tree”  be¬ 
gin  to  flower. 

Starting  the  cuttings  in  February  per¬ 
mits  most  of  the  growing  and  training  to 
be  done  outdoors.  By  bringing  in  time, 
the  plant  will  be  in  bud.  But  take  no 
chances  with  Jack  Frost.  Heliotrope 
wilts  at  the  gentleman’s  slightest  touch. 
While  heliotrope  does  not  require  beat¬ 
ing  sun,  the  plant  loves  light,  as  the  name 
of  Greek  derivation  implies  ( hellos ,  the 
sun;  trope,  a  turning).  Water  should  be 
applied  not  too  liberally,  just  a  trifle 
more  than  a  geranium  requires.  Liquid 
cow  manure  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
growing  .plant.  Aphids  are  to  be  guard¬ 
ed  against,  also  red  spiders.  The  usual 
remedies  should  be  used  if  these  pests  put 
in  appearance. 

When  brought  indoors  the  little  “tree’ 
of  heliotrope  will  do  best  with  the  tem¬ 
perature  around  55°  F.  It  will  bloom  the 
Winter  long.  It  will  be  a  huge,  lasting 
bouquet,  and  will  contribute  many  frag¬ 
rant  sprays  to  friends  and  sick-a-beds. 

Pennsylvania.  james  j.  deeiian. 


Dahlia  Culture 

Will  you  give  me  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  growing  of  Dahlias  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  way,  suitable  soil,  preparation  of 
same,  kind  of  fertilizer,  planting  time, 
digging  time,  best  methods  of  classifying, 
storing,  and  general  care  through  Ww 
ter?  Would  the  Dahlia  seeds  that  are 
advertised  be  suitable  for  this  kind  of 
work,  and,  if  so.  how  long  would  it  take 
to  produce  the  regulation  size  bulb  that  is 
usually  sold?  Is  there  any  disease  or  in¬ 
sect  attack  that  the  Dahlia  is  subject  to? 
If  so.  what  spray  is  used  to  eliminate  this 
trouble?  A.  H.  s. 

Rochelle  Park,  N,  J. 

If  you  contemplate  raising  Dahlia  roo:s 
for  commercial  purposes,  you  must  prop¬ 
agate  from  tubers  of  good  named  sorts. 
Dahlias  cannot  be  depended  on  to  come 
true  from  seeds,  and  though  you  can  raise 
many  charming  sorts  for  the  home  gar¬ 
den,  you  could  only  sell  such  tubers  as 
unnamed  seedlings  at  low  prices.  If  you 
are  inexperienced  in  Dahlia  culture,  it 


would  be  wise  to  experiment  in  a  small 
way  first,  buying  tubers  of  standard  sorts, 
and  studying  their  development  in  field 
culture.  While  fine  Dahlias  are  grown 
under  garden  conditions  in  your  locality, 
the  large  areas  of  commercial  culture  in 
New  Jersey  are  south  of  Bergen  County. 

Any  rich  soil  that  will  grow  good  corn 
will  suit  Dahlias,  but  it  should  be  able  to 
hold  moisture  during  severe  droughts 
Barnyard  manure,  well  worked  in,  after 
broadcasting,  is  desirable,  and  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  is  excellent  used  with  the 
manure.  A  top-dressing  of  bonemeal  and 
nitrate  of  soda  may  be  given  later.  The 
ground  must  be  thoroughly  worked  before 
planting.  Constant  and  regular  tillage  is 
required,  but  deep  tillage  should  never 
given  after  the  plants  begin  to  bloom. 
I  he  surface  should  be  frequently  stirred 
so  as  to  prevent  baking  ;  this  will  prevent 
evaporation  of  moisture,  and  keep  the 
soil  cool  beneath. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  time  of  planting, 
but  in  your  locality  April  15  to  May  1  is 
safe  for  large  roots,  the  rule  being  to 
plant  two  weeks  before  danger  of  frost  is 
over. .  Many  authorities  advise  lat^r 
planting,  but  our  experience  is  against  it. 
Small  roots,  or  green  plants,  should  not 
be  set  out  so  early,  and  it  is  better  to  de¬ 
lay  Tintil  danger  of  frost  is  over,  from  the 
first  to  the  10th  of  May, 

The  roots  are  dug  as  soon  as  the  tops 
are  killed  by  frost.  After  removing  all 
the  soil  possible  from  them,  allow  them 
to  dry  in  the  air  for  a  few  hours.  It  is 
a  desirable  plan  to  stand  them  upside 
down  while  they  are  drying,  so  that  any 
moisture  will  drain  out  of  the  hollow 
stems.  Store  in  a  cellar  or  any  other 
cool  place  free  from  frost.  If  the  storage 
place  is  very  dry,  or  is  not  frostproof,  put 
in  boxes  or  barrels  and  cover  with  dry 
sand  or  sawdust,  to  prevent  freezing  or 
shriveling.  Keep  varieties  in  separate 
containers,  or  attach  wire  labels  to  the 
clumps,  so  there  will  be  no  confusion. 

Diseases  attacking  Dahlias  are  rare, 
under  garden  conditions.  Two  insects 
occasionally  causing  considerable  trouble 
are  the  common  stalk  borer  and  the  tar¬ 
nished  plant  bug,  but  neither  of  these  can 
be  controlled  by  spraying.  In  field  cul¬ 
ture  fertility  and  tillage  keep  the  plants 
ahead  of  insect  attack. 

We  do  not  understand  what  is  meant 
by  “classifying.”  Recognized  named 
sorts  are  classified  in  the  trade  lists, 
whether  Show,  Cactus,  Peony-flowered, 
Pompon,  etc.  A  concise  statement  of 
Dahlias  dasses,  and  a  long  list  of  varieties 
in  the  American  trade,  is  given  in  “Stand¬ 
ardized  Plant  Names,”  issued  by  the 
American  Joint  Committee  on  Horticul¬ 
ture  Nomenclature. 
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Twenty  Dollars  for  Christmas 


Twenty  dollars  sounds  like  a  lot  when 
you  start  in  to  spend  it,  but  when  you 
divide  it  among  six  children  of  your  own 
and  their  father,  and  grandma,  besides 
knowing  a  number  of  others  whom  you 
would  like  to  reach  with  a  bit  of  Christ¬ 
mas  cheer,  well — -but  here  goes. 

Fortunately  the  brothers,  sisters, 
nieces,  etc.  would  rather  have  something 
which  is  grown  or  made  on  the  farm 
than  anything  else  so  they  are  eliminated. 

The  very  first  thing  I  would  buy  would 
be  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  and  “Adventures 
in  Silence”  for  Daddy,  because  he  would 
be  thoroughly  delighted  with  them,  and 
although  we  have  talked  many  times 
about  getting  them  “next  month”  it  al¬ 
ways  has  been  “next  month.” 

A  thermos  bottle  for  the  high  school 
boy  who  goes  five  miles  to  and  from 
school  would  be  next.  I  should  like  to 
add  a  violin  and  lessons  but  couldn’t 
with  justice  to  the  rest. 

I  think  four  good  sleds  would  be  next 
for  there  are  five  to  slide  and  only  one 
good  sled  among  them.  (No  hope  >f 
getting  that  many  out  of  ordinary 
Christmas  money). 

A  good  book  apiece  for  the  five.  I 
shall  try  to  get  them  each  one  anyway, 
but  could  get  nicer  ones  out  of  the  $20. 

Two  good  dolls  for  two  girls  who  have 
only  one  shabby  one  apiece,  and  three  big 
cuddly  bears  for  the  three  little  ones  (a 
girl  and  two  boys)  none  of  whom  have 
ever  had  one. 

One  of  those  sets  with  steel  parts  with 
bolts  and  burs  for  making  all  sorts  of 
construction  work,  for  eight-year-old,  who 
loves  to  tinker  with  such  things,  and 
needs  something  like  that  to  occupy  him¬ 
self  with. 

For  grandma  something  very  frivolous 
and  unnecessary ;  something  she  would 
like  but  would  never  dream  of  buying 
for  herself.  I  don’t  know  what  it  would 
be,  just  now,  but  I  could  find  it  if  I  had 
the  money. 

Still  another  thought  occurs  to  me.  If 
I  could  get  a  second-hand  Victrola  (or 
similar  contrivance)  for  the  $20  I  would 
put  the  money  all  into  that  for  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  would  do  the  whole  family 
more  good  than  anything  else.  Every¬ 
body  likes  music,  but  none  of  us  can 
play  any  instrument. 

No,  I  don’t  believe  I  would  spend  it 
on  my  own  family  either,  I  have  made 
them  fairly  happy  for  a  number  of  years 
now  without  much  money.  So  I  believe 
I  would  get  four  nice  new  $5  bills  and 
make  pictures  of  four  nice  little  Japa¬ 
nese  girls  with  the  bills  for  parasol  cov¬ 
ers  and  send  one  to  each  of  four  min¬ 
isters’  wives  where  the  salary  is  rather 
short.  Without  letting  her  know  where 
it  came  from  I  would  assure  her  it  was 
for  her  own  personal  use  for  something 
she  most  desired.  I  think  that  would 
be  the  most  fun  of  all.  I  am  afraid  my 
list  won’t  be  very  interesting  or  helpful 
to  anyone  else,  but  I  have  had  a  lot  of 
fun  spending  that  twenty  (over  the  wash¬ 
board  or  dishpan).  w.  E.  B. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  your 
desire  to  know  how  a  farm  member  would 
spend  $20  for  Christmas,  for  I  have 
been  wishing  I  had  that  much  money — 
and  -more — to  help  bring  comfort  and 
good  cheer  to  those  about  me.  I  have 
a  father,  mother,  two  brothers,  three 
sisters,  two  nephews,  and  two  nieces  to 
remember,  and  a  few  other  friends  be¬ 
sides  ;  however,  the  outside  friends  I 
have  already  provided  for,  with  simple 
gifts  picked  up  during  the  Summer  at 
small  cost. 

For  my  father,  I  should  buy  an  um¬ 
brella  ;  for  my  mother,  two  granite  sauce¬ 
pans  and  a  clothes  basket,  for  the  old 
ones  will  soon  be  beyond  use ;  for  one 
sister,  I  should  like  to  buy  an  alarm 
clock ;  for  another,  who  likes  to  read,  a 
subscription  to  The  Ladies  Home  Jour¬ 
nal;  the  other  sister  likes  pretty  things, 
and  for  her  I  should  purchase  two  yards 
of  pretty  cretonne  for  an  apron  and  cap  ; 
one  brother  works  in  a  store,  and  I 
think  he  would  like  the  American  Maga¬ 
zine  for  one  year.  The  other  brother  is 
a  farmer,  and  for  him  I  should  buy  a  pair 
of  brown  corduroy  trousers,  they  are 
so  ^varm  for  Winter.  His  wife  should 
have  a  cottage  apron  dress,  and  his  two 
boys  each  a  rain  hat.  For  his  oldest 
girl  I  should  buy  a  felt  hat,  and  black 
sateen  rompers,  Dutch  \style,  for  the 
baby.  And,  since  farms  have  not  been 
over  productive  this  year,  owing  to  the 
drought,  this  brother  and  his  wife  should 
have  some  linoleum  for  the  kitchen  floor. 
There  being  youngsters,  in  the  family, 
the  remainder  of  the  money  should  go 
for  candy  and  nuts. 

Below  is  a  list,  giving  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  various  articles:  Umbrella, 
$1.98;  clothes  basket,  $1.75;  saucepans, 
$1 ;  alarm  clock,  $1.20;  Ladies  Home 
Journal,  $1;  cretonne,  2  yards  at  69c, 
$1.38;  American  Magazine,  $2.50;  cor¬ 
duroy  trousers,  '  ;  two  rain  hats  at  49c, 
98c ;  cottage  „pron  dress,  $1.95 ;  hat, 
$1.25 ;  Dutch  rompers,  $1.05. 

I  remember  now  that  $20  wouldn’t 
cover  the  linoleum.  Leaving  that  out, 
the  list  totals  $19.04.  That  leaves  96c 
for  candy  and  nuts,  without  which  the 
children’s  Christmas  would  scarcely  be 
complete.  L.  I.  o. 

Twenty  dollars !  My  first  thought 
was  of  that  pretty  black  silk  dress. 
Sounds  old-fashioned,  I  know,  but  after 
all,  is  there  anything  prettier,  more  ser¬ 
viceable  and  generally  becoming  and  ap* 


propriate  for  “best”  than  a  black  silk? 
And  a  piece  of  best  quality  without  figure 
and  cut  wisely  in  the  beginning  can  be 
made  over  time  after  time  and  altered 
and  refurbished  a  .d  will  always  come 
out  like  new.  But  there  is  only  one 
thing,  and  it  alone  would  take  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  that  $20,  and  I  would  be  the 
only  benefactor  unless  you  could  include 
those  who  get  a  little  pleasure  from  see¬ 
ing  “Mom”  dressed  well.  So  I  decided 
not  to  get  the  black  silk  with  this  twenty. 

Some  aluminum  for  the  kitchen  would 
not  only  be  helpful  but  would  be  enjoyed 
by  all  who  saw  it.  I  have  wanted  a  nice 
aluminum  coffee-pot  that  would  look  well 
on  the  table.  And  it  certainly  does  look 
good  to  see  the  brown  under  crust  of 
a  pie  in  one  of  the  oven-glass  pie  plates, 
or  a  glass  dish  of  baked  beans.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  brands  of  oven  glass  are  expen¬ 
sive  compared  with  granite  ware  and 
such,  but  they  seem  far  more  durable 
than  one  would  suppose,  and  they  do 
look  nice  and  save  dish-washing.  I  am 
not  so  sure  but  that  I  will  put  something 
of  the  kind  on  the  list.  And  maybe  a 
wire  drainer  for  the  dishes. 

But  it  has  just  occurred  to  me  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  I  might  get  and 
enjoy  myself  and  then  pass  on,  and  so 
make  my  $20  do  double  duty.  I  have 
been  thinking  for  a  long,  long  time  that 
I  would  like  a  subscription  to  one  of 
the  magazines  that  come  weekly  and  give 
in  brief  all  the  most  important  doings 
both  of  our  own  country  and  in  foreign 
countries.  They  are  always  well  illus¬ 
trated  and  the  articles  are  so  brief  and 
plainly  written  that  even  the  older  boys 
and  girls  can  enjoy  them  and  profit  by 
them.  And  besides  they  are  made  up  of 
only  that  which  has  been  proven  to  be 
correct,  and  so  often  we  waste  time  read¬ 
ing  things  in  the  daily  papers  to  be  told 
the  next  day  that  it  was  a  false  report 
or  an  incorrect  statement.  I  think  I 
shall  look  up  the  prices  of  such  maga¬ 
zines  and  decide  upon  one.  I  can  keep 
posted  on  affairs  myself  and  others  can 
enjoy  it  as  much  as  I. 

There  is  another  magazine  I  want  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  the  current  event  maga¬ 
zine  and  it  does  not  cost  quite  so  much. 
It  is  one  that  gives  accounts  of  travel 
in  foreign  countries,  of  exploration  ex¬ 
peditions  into  little  known  lands,  of  re¬ 
search  into  the  ruins  of  ancient  times 
both  in  our  own  country  and  abroad. 
Sometimes  it  takes  up  some  important 
industry  in  our  land  and  explains  it  in 
detail.  Always  it  is  wonderfully  illus¬ 
trated  with  pages  and  pages  of  pictures 
from  actual  photographs  some  of  which 
.  are  beautifully  colored.  I  have  never 
seen  a  more  interesting  book  and  the 
best  of  it  is  that  it  is  truly  educational, 
and  the  children  learn  almost  as  much 
from  the  pictures  as  the  rest  of  us  do 
from  the  reading.  I  am  going  to  have 
that  magazine  and  after  I  have  read  it 
and  passed  it  around  I  am  going  to  keep 
it  and  have  it  bound. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  that  dollar  for 
the  Red  Cross  that  I  did  not  have  when 
they  came  around.  I  have  read  of  the 
awful  suffering  in  some  of  the  foreign 
countries,  and  especially  of  the  pitiful 
condition  of  the  children  until  I  would 
almost  be  tempted  to  put  the  whole  $20 
into  the  hand  of  the  Red  Cross.  But  I 
think  I  would  pay  the  dollar  and  then 
put  whatever  I  have  left  away,  in  the 
bank  or  some  safe  place.  I  cannot  think 
of  anything  that  would  give  me  more 
genuine  happiness  than  the  consciousness 
that  I  have  a  bit  of  money  where  I  can 
put  my  hands  on  it  when  I  want  it.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  nicer  present  to  my¬ 
self  than  a  little  fund  to  draw  upon  in 
emergencies.  To  want  to  do  something 
for  another  and  to  be  without  the  means 
is  a  real  hardship.  I  think  perhaps  I 
may  get  some  of  the  other  things  I  have 
thought  about,  at  another  time  and  this 
time  put  quite  a  bit  of  this  twenty  into 
a  “help  others”  fund  and  so  keep  my 
Christmas  present  going  all  through  the 
year.  mbs.  e.  e.  l. 

i 

Not  expecting  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
really  spending  $20  for  Christmas,  I 
shall  at  least  enjoy  telling  how  I  would 
do  it  if  I  had  the  sum.  First,  one-tenth 
as  always,  for  Him  whose  birthday  we 
celebrate.  Next  if  I  were  going  to  be 
selfish,  the  kitchen  floor  would  have  linol¬ 
eum,  but  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  is  a  better  motto  for  the  holiday 
season,  so  the  remainder  would  go  for  a 
basket  of  fruit  for  the  frail  little  widow, 
a  half  dozen  red  roses  for  the  young  girl 
who  is  ill,  a  pair  of  skates  for  another 
who  enjoys  the  best  of  health  and  re¬ 
joices  in  all  Outdoor  sports.  A  year’s 
subscription  to  a  magazine  for  the  good 
neighbor.  A  library  table  for  the  living 
room  to  take  the  place  of  the  small  one 
that  is  always  in  a  state  of  overflow. 
Then  if  there  was  any  remainder  I  would 
love  to  buy  a  hammer  for  the  housewife 
so  she  would  not  have  to  use  the  ax  to 
drive  a  carpet  tack.  a  beadeb. 

Twenty  dollars  to  spend  for  Christmas 
presents !  To  those  of  us  who  have  to 
keep  within  a  five-dollar  limit  that  seems 
a  fortune,  while  to  others  it  probably 
seems  pitifully  inadequate.  But  with 
much'  thought  and  a  little  work  it  will  go 
a  long  way.  When  we  consider  the 
amount  we  have  to  spend  we  may  wish 
for  a  moment  that  we  ilid  not  have  so 
many  friends  and  could  remember  just 
our  immediate  family,  but  on  second 
(Continued  on  Page  1567) 


Seventy  Years  of  Reputation 


Having  elasticity,  conforms  to 
the  figure.  No  binding,  no 
cramping.  Measures  full  size, 

[giving  the  freedom  required. 

^  MADE  IN 

iFlat  Knit  Spring  Needle,  Fine 
Wools  mixed  with  cotton.  A  pro¬ 
tection  against  colds  and  sudden 
chilling  of  the  body. 

Guaranteed  NOT  to  shrink 

Light.  Medium  and  Winter  Weights 
Eight  Qualities 

$2.00  to  $9.00  per  Garment 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Co. 

Glastonbury,  Conn.,  Dept.  33 

Sample  Cuttings  Free 


UNDERWEAR 


Highest  Quality— Longest  Wearing 
4  0*0®  Work  Shoe  Made 

M  gJH  LpplpM  Chocolate  brown  up- 
pers  of  heavy  chrome 
re-tanned  leather,  pli¬ 
able,  water-resisting. 
Two  insoles  of  oak  tan 
sole  leather,  heavy  out- 
soles  of  toughest  fibre. 
Outwears  leather  two  to 
one.  Easily  resoled.  Rubber 
heel.  Many  customers  wear 
them  for  two  years  and  longer. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  For 
medium  width  order  London  Last.  Order 
Munson  Last  for  extra  broad  toe3.  State  sizes 
and  last  and  pay  postman  only  $4.50  plua 
postage  for  style  C.  J.  illustrated.  To  save 
cost  of  postage,  send  $4.50  with  your  order 
and  shoes  will  be  sent  prepaid.  If  shoes  are  not 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  return  shoes  un¬ 
worn  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  imme¬ 
diately.  Guaranteed  by 

RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY 

Dept.  19  683  Atlantic  A ve.  Boston,  Macs. 


We  Tan  Them — You  Wear  Them 

Let  Her  Wear  Your  Trophies 

How  much  nore  the  coats,  scarfs,  and  stolea 
will  be  enjoyed  by  Her— your  wife,  mother, 
sweet-heart,  sister— how  much  less  the  cost 
will  be  when  the  fur  garments  are  made  up 
direct  from  your  own  pelts— coon,  fox, 
skunk,  mink,  muskrat,  squirrel,  etc. 

All  kinds  of  garments  made 
from  any  kind  of  9kin  suitable 
for  the  purpose— stylish  j?ar- 
ments,  warm  and  durable  made 
to  your  order. 

Free  32  Page  Booklet ,  How 
to  Prepare  Skins;  styles. 
size9,  prices.  Prompt  reli¬ 
able  service  from  special¬ 
ists  in  fur  tannine,  manu¬ 
facturing:  and  taxidermy 


Rochester 
Fur  Dressing  Co. 


525  West 
Ave.,  RochesterN.Y. 


New  300  Candle 
Power  Lamp 


BURNS  96%  AIR 


Greatest  lamplmprovementof  age- 
patented.  Twenty  times  brighter 
than  wick  tamps  atone  half  the  cost. 
Brilliant,  soft,  white  light.  Restful  to 
eyes.  No  smoke — no  soot — no  odor 
— easy  to  operate.  Absolutely  safe, 
with  match.  Most  economical  made. 


Lights 

_  Bums 

96%  air — 4%  gasoline  or  kerosene  (coal-oil). 

I  Prove  foryour- 


30  Dsys  Trial  seif,  use  it  30 

Days  at  our  risk.  No  obligation.  Get  Free 
Trial  plan  and  special  introductory  offer.  Send 
for  attractive  catalog  describing  table  lamps, 
wait  lamps,  hanging  lamps  and  lanterns. 
Write  now — todav. 

Agents  Make  Big  Money.  Write 
Quick  for  Special  Outfit  Offer. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Company 

672  Lamp  Bldg.  Akron,  Ohio 


Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book; 

“Organized 

Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 

Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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I  THE  BEST  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT  I 

|  For  any  reader  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  an  | 

|  AUTOGRAPHED  COPY  1 

|  of  1 

I  Hope  Farm  Notes  | 

I  rFHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  has  nearly  a  | 

=  *  million  readers.  Every  day  in  the  year  is  birth- 

II  day  for  hundreds  of  them.  They  are  all  interested  = 

=  in  Hope  Farm  and  the  book  given  on  their  birthday  = 

=  would  be  a  permanent  gift — always  remembered.  jjj 

|  The  Hope  Farm  Man  will  write  his  name  | 

5  in  all  such  gift  books  if  desired.  Order  a  few  days  = 

=  in  advance  and  the  book  will  be  promptly  mailed.  5 

E  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  Newark 

GENTLEMEN — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send  me,  postpaid,  n  S 

—  copy  of  **  Hope  Farm  Notes.”  1ZZ 

—  Name . ~ 

—  Town . E 

—  State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No .  — 
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When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Review  of  Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

About  25  carloads  of  apples  were  re¬ 
ported  on  track  daily  during  the  past 
week,  aside  from  offerings  of  nearby  ap¬ 
ples  and  the  storage  stock  in  reserve. 
Offerings  have  been  ample  to  meet  all  re¬ 
quirements,  and  the  market  was  usually 
very  dull,  although  occasionally  active 
trading  was  reported.  Prices  changed 
very  little.  New  York  A2%-in.  Greening 
ranged  $3.50  to  $5  per  bbl.,  according  to 
quality,  and  Pennsylvania  York  brought 
around  $3.50  per  bbl.  Various  varieties 
of  nearby  apples  sold  at  50c  to  $1  per 
%-bu.,  Rome  and  Stayman  bringing  top 
prices.  New  Yrork  State  Greening  and 
Baldwin  ranged  60  to  75c  per  bu.,  while 
Northwestern  fancy  Jonathans,  large  and 
medium,  ranged  $1.35  to  $1.85,  with  some 
Stayman  going  as  high  as  $2  a  box.  Ap¬ 
ple  shipments  have  been  decreasing  from 
the  leading  producing  sections,  and  the 
f.  o.  b.  markets  in  the  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
district  held  about  steady,  with  Baldwin 
selling  chiefly  at  00c  per  bu.  for  A2%*-in. 
and  up  from  common  storage.  Cabbage 
prices  were  about  steady  on  old  stock  at 
$20  to  $28  a  ton  for  New  York  State 
Danish,  while  South  Carolina  crates 
ranged  $1.50  to  $1.75.  There  were  heavy 
supplies  of  cauliflower  which  moved  out 
slowly  early  in  the  week  at  around  $2  per 
crate  for  best  Long  Island  stock,  but 
more  moderate  receipts  caused  a  stronger 
market  and  prices  showed  a  little  im¬ 
provement.  Celery  has  been  moving 
slowly,  but  at  steady  prices,  New  York 
Golden  self-blanching  in  the  rough  rang¬ 
ing  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  two-third  crate. 
There  has  also  been  some  offerings  of 
celery  from  nearby  and  from  California, 
the  latter  bringing  $4  to  $5  per  crate, 
most  of  which  was  of  ordinary  quality. 
There  was  not  much  interest  in  yellow 
onions  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  100-lb.  sack, 
most  of  it  being  ordinary,  the  little  fancy 
offered  bringing  $2.75  a  sack.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  seemed  to  have  recovered  from 
their  period  of  inactivity,  and  a  weaken¬ 
ing  market  and  showed  a  little  strength, 
nearby  yellows  selling  up  to  $1.65  per 
%-bu.  basket,  and  Delawares  $1.90  per 
bu.  A  year  ago  they  were  bringing  50 
to  65c  per  %-bu.  basket.  Delaware  has 
been  shipping  a  little  heavier  than  usual, 
but  practically  all  the  other  producing 
States  have  shipped  less  than  a  year  ago. 
The  crop  is  a  lighter  one  this  season, 
and  the  prospects  seem  good  for  better 
average  prices,  and  so  far  this  year  good 
returns  have  been  made  ever  since  the 
harvest.  Potatoes  continue  dull,  not  only 
in  Philadelphia,  but  in  most  of  the  im¬ 
portant  consuming  markets  of  the  East 
as  well  as  at  most  shipping  points.  Flor¬ 
ida  and  California  are  competitors  for 
the  lettuce  trade  and  such  vegetables  as 
peas,  tomatoes,  rhubarb  and  peppers  are 
also  arriving  from  these  States. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Evsr  receipts  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  month  of  November  amounted  to  73,- 
660  cases,  according  to  government  sta¬ 
tistics,  which  is  about  37.000  cases  less 
than  was  brought  in  by  common  carriers 
during  the  month  previous.  New  York 
State  and  Wisconsin  receipts  showed 
large  increases,  but. the  big  cuts  in  ship¬ 
ments  from  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa 
and  the  Middle  Western  States  made  the 
total  look  comparatively  small.  Since  the 
first  of  December  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  offerings  of  fresh  eggs,  the 
week  ending  Dec.  15  amounting  to  24.000 
cases,  compared  with  about  12,000  cases 
during  the  last  week  in  November.  Such 
increases  would  naturally  affect  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  during  the  past  week  it  has  been 
irregular,  but  the  tendency  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  downward.  There  wer  e  a  few 
days*  when  a  good  demand  caused  prices 
to  advance  to  53c,  only  to  drop  back 
again  to  50c  for  Western  and  nearby 
extra  firsts  when  mild  weather,  a  less 
active  demand,  and  more  liberal  supplies 
became  influential  factors  in  determining 
the  market  price.  Storage  eggs  continue 
to  be  dull,  selling  generally  29  to  30c, 
after  a  recent  drop  of  2  to  3c  a  dozen. 
Storage  stocks  in  Philadelphia  are  still 
larger  than  holdings  were  last  year  at 
this  time,  although  in  Philadelphia  the 
excess  amounted  on  Dec.  17  to  only  about 
6.000  cases,  while  in  New  York  the  dif¬ 
ference  was  about  214,000  cases. 

Very  little  activity  was  reported  in  the 
live  poultry  market  last  week.  Receipts 
have  been  ample,  medium  and  poor  grades 
often  in  excess  of  requirements,  and 
there  was  a  downward  trend  in  prices. 
Live  fowl  dropped  about  3c  per  lb.  during 
the  week,  fancy  colored  stock  bringing 
23  to  25c,  and  Leghorns  18  to  20c  per  lb. 
Live  chickens  were  even  weaker’^  than 
fowls,  registering  a  drop  of  about  5c  per 
lb.  last  week,  heavy  colored  stock  selling 
at  19  to  20c  after  the  decline,  and  Leg¬ 
horns  at  14  to  16c.  Old  roosters  brought 
only  16  to  17c,  and  live  turkeys  were 
weak  and  2S  to  32c  was  about  all  they 
were  worth  about  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  Live  ducks,  fancy  White  Pekins, 
held  about  steady  at  24  to  26c  per  lb. 
At  this  writing  it  is  a  little  too  early  for 
the  Christmas  turkey  trade,  and  prices 
for  nearly  a  week  have  been  steadily  held 
on  fresh-killed  Spring  turkeys  at  40  to 
42c  for  nearby,  and  best  Western  sold  for 
36  to  38c  on  the  18th,  the  market  show¬ 
ing  a  slightly  better  feeling.  Heavy  fancy 
colored  fresh-killed  barreled-packed  fowl 


were  in  moderate  demand  at  28c  per  lb., 
and  nearby  chickens  were  steadily  held 
at  27  to  31c  for  those  weighing  4  lbs.  or 
over,  the  1%  to  2  lb.  size  going  at  32 
HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  has  been  a  firm  one, 
and  all  desirable  stock  has  been  kept  well 
cleaned  up,  No.  1  Timothy  averaging 
about  $28.50  a  ton,  and  No.  2  Timothy 
and  No.  1  light  clover  mixed  for  about 
$27  a  ton.  No.  1  straight  rye  held  steady 
at  $21  to  $22  a  ton,  with  best  wheat  and 
oat  bringing  $16  to  $17  a  ton.  b.  w.  S. 
to  36c. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  hamburg, 
lb.,  20c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c; 
round  steak,  lb.,  24c;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
25c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  24c ;  sausage,  lb., 
25c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  chops,  lb., 
30c;  woodchuck,  lb.,  30c;  rabbits, 
dressed,  lb.,  35c ;  eels,  dressed,  lb..  2Sc ; 
pigs,  4  weeks  old,  each,  $4;  milk  goats, 
each,  $25. 

Live  poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  2Sc ; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  45 
to  50c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ; 
broilers,  lb.  30c. 

Dressed  poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
35c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb., 
35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  62c ;  duck  eggs, 
SOc ;  pullet  eggs,  55c ;  milk,  qt.,  10c ; 
buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim  milk,  qt.,  5c; 
cream,  qt.,  SOc;  goat  milk,  bottle,  25c. 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints^,  lb., 
57c ;  best  dairy,  lb.,  55c ;  cheese,  cream, 
lb.,  34c;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  selected,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2  ;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  12c ;  beans, 
lb.,  10c ;  beets,  bunch,  5c ;  bushel,  $1.35 ; 
cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  carrots,  lb.,  5c;  bushel, 
$1.25  ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  15c  ;  celery,  bunch, 
10c ;  citron,  lb.,  10c ;  kale,  peck,  20c ; 
lettuce,  head,  8c ;  Boston,  head.  10c ; 
onions,  dry,  lb.,  6c ;  bushel,  $2.75 ;  pars¬ 
nips,  lb.,  4c;  potatoes,  peck,  30c;  bushel, 
$1.10 ;  pumpkins,  each,  10  to  15c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bunch,  5c;  Hubbard  squash,  ib., 
4c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  Swiss  chard, 
lb.,  10c  ;  turnips,  bunch,  5c ;  bushel,  80c. 

Sweet  cider,  gal.  40c;  bread,  loaf,  5c; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  clover  honey, 
card.  75c;  strained  honey,  lb.,  15c;  pop¬ 
corn,  shelled,  3  lbs.,  25c;  butternuts,  bu., 
$1.50 ;  walnuts,  qt.,  15c ;  apple  vinegar, 
gal.,  35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb..  11  to  12c ;  heavy,  lb., 
10c ;  veal,  lb.,  14c ;  mutton,  lb.,  20  to 
25c ;  lamb,  lb.,  30  to  32c ;  beef,  lb.,  6 
to  10c. 

Live  poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  20  to  28c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  18  to  25c ;  fowls,  lb.,  18 
to  25c ;  geese,  lb..  30  to  35c ;  guinea 
hens,  each,  75c  to  $1 ;  pigeons,  pair,  75c ; 
turkeys,  lb.,  40  to  50c. 

Dressed  poultry — Ducks,  lb..  40  to  50c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  30  to  40c ;  fowls,  lb.,  30 
to  35c ;  geese,  lb.,  40  to  50c ;  turkeys, 
lb.,  55c. 

Butter,  lb.,  65  to  70c;  eggs,  60  to  75c; 
duck  eggs,  90c ;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  35 
to  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.50 ;  pears,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  beans,  bu.,  $5  to  $6 ;  beets, 
bu.,  85c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz.,  40  to  75c ; 
carrots,  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches.  40  to  75c;  endive,  doz.  heads, 
50  to  75c ;  garlic,  lb.,  10c ;  honey,  qt., 
65  to  75e ;  per  cap,  25  to  30c ;  lettuce, 
Boston,  doz.,  40  to  SOc ;  leaf,  per  head, 
5c ;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  60c  ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1 ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  35c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  60  to  75c; 
turnips,  $1 ;  pumpkins,  each,  10  to  15c ; 
Winter  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton.  $20  to  $22;  No.  2, 
$18 ;  straw,  ton.  $14  to  $17 ;  wheat,  bu., 
$1 ;  oats,  bu.,  60c ;  corn,  bu.,  95c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  18c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  14  to  16c ;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  19  to  20c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  11  to 
12c ;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c ;  Spring  lambs, 
lb.,  24  to  25c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb..  7  to 
19c ;  mutton,  lb.,  9  to  10c ;  veal,  lb.,  19 
to  20c. 

live  poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  18  to  25e ; 
springers,  lb..  8  to  23c ;  fowls,  lb.,  16  to 
23c ;  staggs,  lb.,  12  to  15c ;  old  roosters, 
lb.,  12c ;  guinea  fowls,  each,  30  to  50c ; 
pigeons,  each,  15  to  20c ;  ducks,  lb.,  20 
to  24c:  geese,  lb.,  IS  to  23c;  turkeys,  lb., 
30  to  35c ;  rabbits,  pair.  50  to  60c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb..  45  to  50c; 
eggs,  65  to  75c;  apples,  Baldwin,-  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  Gravenstein,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10  ; 
Greenings,  bu..  80c  to  $1 ;  Kings,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  Spys,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Russets,  90c 
to  $1.10. 

Beets,  bu.,  75  to  SOc ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  60  to  75c;  per  100  heads,  $4  to 
$5 ;  cabbage,  red.  doz.,  75  to  SOc ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  60  to  65c;  celery,  doz.  stalks, 
40  to  65c ;  endive,  doz..  20  to  25c ;  horse¬ 
radish,  lb.,  10  to  12c ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads, 
25  to  35c ;  Boston,  hamper.  $2.35  to 
$2.50;  onions,  yellow,  bu..  $1.40  to  $1.50; 
Spanish,  crate,  $2.35  to  $2.50 ;  parsnips, 
bu..  90c  to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  20 
to  25c ;  potatoes,  bu..  75  to  S5c ;  romaine, 
doz.  heads.  25  to  30c;  radishes,,  doz. 
bunches,  15  to  20c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  75  to 
80c;  spinach,  bu..  70  to  80c;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb..  1  to  2%c;  turnips,  bu..  90c 
to  $1 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches, 
35  to  40e. 

Hickory  nuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 


$1.50  to  $2 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $6  to  $6.25 ;  white  marrow,  $8 ; 
red  kidney,  $6  to  $6.25;  white  kindey,  $7 
to  $7.50 ;  pea,  $4  ;  medium,  $4.50 ;  yel¬ 
low  eye,  $5 ;  Imperials,  $6. 

Hides,  No.  1,  steers,  lb.,  5c ;  No.  2, 
4c ;  cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  5c ;  No.  2, 
4c ;  bulls  and  stags,  4c ;  horsehides,  each, 
$2  to  $3 ;  sheep  skins,  each,  50c  to  $1.50 ; 
calf,  13c  ;  No.  2,  12c  ;  lambs,  50c  to  $1.50 ; 
shearlings,  25  to  75c;  fleece,  lb.,  35c; 
wool,  unwashed,  medium,  35c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.05  to  $1.10 ;  corn,  8S 
to  90c ;  oats,  52  to  53c ;  rye,  80  to  82c. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton,  $22 ;  clover 
or  Alfalfa,  $20  to  $22  ;  mixed  hay,  $18 
to  $20 ;  oat  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16 ;  wheat 
straw,  ton,  $14  to  $16;  rye  straw,  $20. 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  not  very 
strong.  Eggs  have  declined  and  some 
vegetables  are  lower.  Poor  demand  is 
said  to  be  the  difficulty. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  steady ;  creamery,  52  to  58c ; 
dairy,  crocks,  38  to  42c ;  common,  25  to 
28c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new  daisies,  flats, 
27  to  28c ;  longhorns,  28  to  29c ;  Lim- 
burger,  33  to  35c;  Swiss,  34  to  35c. 
Eggs,  weak;  hennery,  52  to  56c;  State 
and  Western  candled,  45  to  52c ;  storage, 
32  to  40c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  dull ;  turkey,  35  to 
40c ;  fowl.  22  to  32c ;  chickens,  25  to  26c ; 
roasters,  28  to  30c ;  old  roosters,  18  to 
19c ;  ducks,  25  to  30c ;  geese,  23  to  25c. 
Live  poultry,  steady;  turkeys,  32  to  34c; 
fowls,  22  to  25c;  chickens,  22  to  23c; 
broilers.  34  to  40c;  ducks,  24  to  27c; 
geese,  21  to  23c;  rabbits,  wild,  pair,  55 
to  60c ;  pigeons,  pair,  25  to  35c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  dull ;  Fameuse,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2;  Jonathan,  Baldwin,  McIntosh,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  King,  Wealthy,  Greenings', 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  seconds,  50  to  75c.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  quiet ;  home-grown,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  Michigan,  150  lbs.,  $1.90  to  $2;  Jer¬ 
sey  sweet,  hamper,  $2.75  to  $2.85. 

FRUIT  S - BFRRIE  S 

Pears,  easy ;  Beurre  Rose,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.50;  Iveiffer,  75c  to  $1.  Quinces,  quiet; 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod, 
50-lb.  box.  $4.25  to  $4.50.  Grapes,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Malaga,  box,  $1.50  to  $2;  Tokays, 
$L65  to  $2.25. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  quiet ;  white  kidney,  ewt.,  $11 
to  $11.50 ;  marrow,  $10.50  to  $11 :  red 
kidney,  $8  to  $8.50;  pea,  medium,  $6.50 
to  $7.  Onions,  weak ;  Spanish  crate, 
$2.36  to  $2.50 ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.75 
to  $3 ;  State,  .cwt.,  $2  to  $3.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady ;  beans,  white  and 
wax,  hamper,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  beets,  bu., 
90c  to  $1 ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  15  to 
25c;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  cauliflower, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25  ;  celery,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5  ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  Florida  crate,  $5  to  $6 ;  eggplant, 
Florida  crate.  $5.50  to  $6 ;  endive,  doz., 
75c  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  2-doz.  box,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  Iceberg.  Florida  crate.  $1.75  to 
$2 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  75c ; 
peppers,  Florida  crate,  $5  to  $6 ;  pump¬ 
kins.  bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  35c  ;  spinach,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1 ;  squash,  cwt.,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  tomatoes, 
10-lb.  basket.  $2  to  $2.75  ;  turnips,  white, 
bu.,  60c  to  $1 ;  yellow,  50  to  60c ;  vege¬ 
table  oyster,  doz.  bunches,  75  to  90c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb.  20  to  22c ; 
dark,  IS  to  20c ;  strained,  qt.,  70  to  80c. 
Maple  products,  inactive ;  sugar,  lb.,  10 
to  18c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  easy ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $17  to 
$19 ;  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $18 ;  rye  straw, 
$12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw,  $10 
to  $12 ;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $30 ; 
middlings.  $29 ;  red-dog,  $35 ;  cottonseed 
meal.  $47.20;  oilmeal.  $44.50;  hominy, 
$35.50;  gluten,  $45.30;  oat  feed,  $16; 
rye  middlings,  $27.40.  J.  W.  C. 


Skims  . 10  @  .19 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy  . . .  .$0.61. @$0.62 

Medium  to  good . 56@-  .60 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  . .  .54  @ 

Gathered,  best . 49 @ 

Common  to  good . 30@ 

Storage,  best  . 40 @ 

Common  to  good . 24  @ 


.56 

.50 

.45 

.42 

.32 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb. 


.  .  .$0.20@$0.25 


Chickens  . ’  ,21@ 

Roosters  . 13@ 

Bucks  . 24  @ 

Geese . 20  @ 

Turkeys  . 32@ 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring,  choice _ $0.44@$0 

Common  to  good . 25  @ 

Chickens,  best  . 43 @ 

Fair  to  good . 33(a) 

„  Fowls  . 16  @ 

Roosters  . 13(g) 

Bucks . 20@ 

Geese  . . 1S@ 

Squabs.  11  to  12  lbs.  doz.  . .  8.00010. 

9  to  10  lbs .  6.500  8 

6  to  8  lbs .  3.000  6, 

Spring  guineas,  pair .  1.00@  1 

PEUIT 

Apples — McIntosh,  bbl . $4.000$S 

Greening  .  2.500; 

Baldwin . 2.000 

'S»y  .  3.00@ 

Wealthy  .  2.500 

Winter  Banana  . 2.500 

King  .  3.000 

Twenty  Ounce  .  2.000 

Belicious  .  2.000 

Jonathan  .  2.000; 

Grimes  . 2.000 

York  .  2.000 

Pears — Seek  el,  bbl .  5.00010. 

Kieffer,  bbl .  1.500 

Cranberries,  bbl .  6.000: 

Half,  bbl.  box  . . 3.00(g) 

Kumquats,  qt . 030 

Strawberries,  So.,  qt . 1.000 


.23 

.14 

.32 

.25 

.35 


.45 

35 

.45 

40 

.29 

19 

.30 

.27 

00 

00 

25 

50 

,00 

00 

00 

50 

50 

00 

50 

50 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

.00 

oo 

00 

06 

10 


$3.00  @$4.00 

1  aK/^\  i  no 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

Carrots,  100-lb.  bag  . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

100-lb.  bag  . 

New,  bu.  basket  . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Parsley,  bbl . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Peas,  So.  bu.  basket . 

Squash,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  30-lb.  crate . 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  bu . . 

Watercress,  100  bunches  .  . . 

Bi'ussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Celery,  washed,  doz.  heai’ts. 

HAY  AND  GRAIN 

Hay — Timothy,  No.  1  .  .$28.00@$29.00 

No.  2  .  26.00@  27.00 

No.  3  .  23.00@  25.00 

(Straw — Rye  .  21.00(g)  22.00 

Oat  .  14.00@  15.00 


1.65  „ 

1.50  @ 

1.35  @ 

.75@ 

.75@ 
14.00@15.00 
3.00(g)  5.00 
•75@ 
2.00@ 
2.00(g) 

3.00  @ 
3.00@ 

.75@ 
2.00(g) 
2.00(g) 
1.50(g) 

3.00  @ 
1.50@ 
1.75@ 

2.25  @ 

,10@ 
1.00@ 


1.90 

1.75 

1.60 

1.25 

1.00 


3.25 
4.00 
3.00 
7.00 
7.00 
1.00 

4.25 
3.00 
4.00 
4.00 
2.00 
3.75 
3.00 

.20 

1.50 


.$2.35@$2.80 
.  3.35(g)  3.50 
.  2.25(g)  2.50 
.  1.50@  3.00 


POTATOES 

Maine.  150-lb.  sack  .... 

Long  Island,  150  lbs.  . . . 

State.  150  lbs . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Qalves — choice  . $0.1S@$0.19 

Good  to  prime  . 12(g)  .17 

Grassers  . : . 08(g)  .11 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each  _ 10.00@13.00 

Pigs,  40-80  lbs . 10@  .15 

Heavier  . 05@  .08 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.75@$9.10 

Bulls  . . .  5.00@  5.25 

Cows  .  1.25@  4.00 

Calves,  best  . 12.00@12.75 

Lower  grades  .  5.00@  9.00 

Sheep  . 3.00@  0.00 

Lambs  . 13.00@14.25 

Hogs  .  6.50@  7.00 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

December  20.  1923. 

MILK 

December  milk  pi-ices  are  as  follows ; 
League  Pool,  Class  1,  $2.80 ;  Class  2A, 
$2.25;  Class  2B.  $2.35;  Class  2C,  $2.35; 
Class  3,  $2.15. 

Non-pool  flat  price,  $2.55. 

Under  the  flat  price  the  buyer  takes  all 
the  milk  produced  and  the  quotation  is 
for  3  per  cent  milk  at;  the  200-mile  zone. 


BUTTER 


Ci’eamerv,  fancy  . . . 

@$0.55% 

Good  to  choice  . .  . 

...  .4S 

@ 

.54 

Lower  grades  . . . . 

...  .41 

@ 

.43 

Dairy,  best . 

. . .  .53 

@ 

.54 

Common  to  good  . 

. . .  .40 

@ 

.50 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .  .  .28 

@ 

.32 

Danish  . 

@ 

.54 

Argentine  . 

...  .41 

@ 

.45 

Siberian  . 

...  .40 

@ 

.45 

New  Zealand  . 

...  .5014  @ 

.51 

Canadian  . 

...  .51 

@ 

•52% 

CHEESE 

Full  cream  specials  . .  .$0.26%  @$0.27 
Average  run  . 24  @  .25 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk — Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 11 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best  . $0.65 @  .06 

Cheese . 34(g)  .38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . . . 65(g)  .75 

Gathered . 50@  .60 

Fowls  . 30  @  .38 

Chickens,  lb . 45@  .48 

Tui-keys,  lb . 45  @  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 03(g)  .04 

Onions,  lb . 05@  .10 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@  .15 


Bobby  :  “Can’t  I  change  my  name  to¬ 
day,  ma?”  Mother:  “What  in  the  world 
do  you  want  to  change  your  name  for?” 
Bobby  :  “Cause  pa  said  he  will  whip  me 
when  he  gets  home,  as  sure  as  my  name’s 
Robert.” — Boston  Transcript. 
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An  Actor’s  Thanksgiving  Day 


Thanksgiving  Day  arrived,  dismal,  cold 
and  frosty.  The  smoke  of  the  mills  hung 
over  the  city  like  a  cloud.  The  streets 
are  deserted  excepting  for  an  occasional 
newsboy  trying  to  sell  his  papers.  At  the 
depot  everything  is  different;  everything 
is  hustle  and  bustle,  crowds  are  waiting 
for  the  trains  that  will  take  them  to  their 
destination.  I  see  the  well-dressed  busi¬ 
ness  man  rubbing  shoulders  with  the  poor 
old  foreign  woman  who  has  her  hands  full 
trying  to  keep  her  youngsters  together, 
besides  carrying  a  bundle  of  luggage ; 
young  men  and  women  probably  going  to 
the  home  folks  on  a  visit,  two  Sisters  of 
the>  church  may  be  going  on  an  errand  of 
mercy,  and  the  show  troupe,  with  sleep 
still  in  their  eyes,  thinking  of  home  and 
wishing  they  were  on  the  way  to  their 
loved  ones  instead  of  going  to  the  next 
stand.  One  of  the  girls  will  leave  us  at 
the  junction  to  take  a  train  home  to 
visit  her  mother  (some  are  lucky,  others 
are  not)  for  two  days,  and  joins  us  again 
Saturday. 

The  station  master  is  announcing  the 
arrivals  of  our  train.  Passenger  traffic 
is  heavy  on  holidays,  and  everybody  is 
anxious  to  get  a  seat.  IIow  well  they 
will  fare  remains  to  be  seen.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  for  us  they  have  a  special  car  on  the 
train,  which  is  not  so  much  for  our  own 
comfort  as  it  is  to  make  things  easier  for 
the  conductor.  lie  can  now  give  all  his 
attention  to  the  way  passengers,  knowing 
that  all  in  our  car  are  bound  for  one 
place.  As  the  train  goes  along  the  reg¬ 
ular  coaches  are  filled,  and  now  some  of 
the  passengers  will  come  into  our  car. 
Among  them  is  an  old  couple ;  the  man  is 
still  vigorous,  his  wife  beginning  to  fal¬ 
ter.  Her  kindly  face  has  a  wan  smile, 
wisps  of  gray  hair  peeping  from  under 
her  black  bonnet  set  off  her  wrinkled  face 
like  the  golden  petals  of  a  sunflower.  It 
brings  back  memories  of  my  dear  mother 
who  passed  away  two  years  ago,  but  that 
will  be  another  story. 

As  I  had  a  double  seat,  they  will 
share  it  with  me.  She  is  seated  next  to 
the  window,  with  an  old  Paisley  shawl 
placed  around  her  shoulders.  They  are 
on  their  way  to  visit  her  brother  in  the 
city,  this  being  an  annual  visit,  which  I 
learned  during  my  conversation  with  her 
husband.  Could  some  of  the  people  look 
into  the  hearts  of  this  old  couple,  what 
a  different  feeling  of  Thanksgiving  they 
would  have !  Born  and  raised  on  a  farm, 
which  as  they  grew  older  was  too  large 
for  them  to  work,  they  settled  down  on  a 
village  farm  of  35  acres  with  all  modern 
conveniences.  If  those  modern  conveni¬ 
ences  could  only  have  been  theirs  25 
years  earlier  the  stoop  shoulders  and 
wrinkles  would  not  be  so  prominent  now 
and  the  end  of  the  long  trail  would  not  be 
so  cl-ose  to  them.  They  are  of  old  Metho¬ 
dist  stock.  The  man  has  traveled  the 
burning  sands  afar,  and  together  they 
have  lived  their  lives,  so  that  when  the 
end  comes  they  will  have  everlasting 
peace. 

It  is  time  to  change  cars.  We  bid  each 
other  goodby,  and  Godspeed.  Owing  to 
the  heavy  traffic  the  train  was  late,  which 
means  hustle  and  bustle  for  us;  haven’t 
time  to  even  get  located  at  the  hotel,  but 
right  to  the  theater  we  must  go.  because 
the  people  are  anxiously  waiting  to  be 
entertained,  that  being  our  line  of  work. 
Our  time  and  ability  belong  to  those 
who  pay  for  the  laughter  we  bring  to 
them,  and  the  tuneful  melodies  they  hear 
and  the  funny  antics  that  amuse  them. 
Although  it  has  been  raining  for  over  an 
hour,  the  house  is  comfortably  filled  with 
folks  of  all  ages;  mothers,  fathers,  sis¬ 
ters,  brothers,  sweethearts;  one  and  all 
enjoyed  our  entertainment  as  only  an 
audience  hungry  for  amusement  can  en- 
jov  it. 

The  curtain  drops,  the  audience  wend 
their  way  to  the  home  table  and  enjoy  the 
good  home-cooked  food  as  only  mother 
can  make.  We  go  to  the  nearest  restau¬ 
rant  and  sit  down  tc  the  best  we  can 
afford  and  try  to  enjoy  it.  Some  of  us 
will  have  turkey,  others  chicken,  and 
others  will  not  eat  at  all.  The  latter 
may  be  tired,  or  nervous,  or  not  have 
the' price  to  pay  for  what  they  would  like 
to  have,  and  consequently  go  without. 
As  for  myself.  I  spent  $1.50  for  turkey 
dinner  that  should  not  have  cost  more 
than  75  cents,  but  then  i-estaurants  are 
in  business  to  make  money  and  not  to 
feed  people. 

I  sure  would  love  to  have  been  with 
my  wife  and  frur-year-old  son  and  heir, 
but  that  would  not  keep  the  wolf  from 


the  door  ;  besides,  Charles  wants  an  auto 
for  Christmas.  lie  says  Santa  Claus 
will  bring  it  to  him  because  he  saw  him 
and  asked  him,  and  then  he  told  me  if  I 
met  Santa  Claus  I  should  tell  him  also, 
so  under  those  conditions  I’m  thinking 
he  won’t  be  disappointed. 

The  actor’s  life  is  not  what  it  appears 
to  be  as  you  sit  in  the  auditorium.  It  is 
their  business  to  make  you  forget  your 
troubles  for  the  time  being,  to  scatter 
smiles  and  sunshine,  to  bring  laughter 
instead  of  tears,  even  though  they  them¬ 
selves  may  be  weary,  with  hearts  bowed 
down  in  sorrow.  Remember,  dear  friends, 
“It’s  not  all  gold  that  glitters.”  By 
Presidential  proclamation  it  was  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day,  but  to  lots  of  people  it  was 
only  November  29.  Yet  regardless  of 
circumstances  and  conditions  as  they  af¬ 
fected  us  individually,  we  have  every¬ 
thing  to  be  thankful  for. 

Pennsylvania.  cfias.  m.  Jacobs. 


Twenty  Dollars  for  Christmas 

(Continued  from  Page  1565) 
thought  it  brings  a  warm  glow  of  thank¬ 
fulness  to  our  hearts  when  we  think  of 
the  many  friends  and  relatives  we  are 
privileged  to  remembei  at  Christmas 
time. 

Much  depends  on  the  wrapping  of  the 
gifts,  and  nothing  is  as  good-looking  as 
the  plain  white  tissue  paper  tied  with  red 
ribbon  or  gold  cord,  willi  a  bit  of  ever¬ 
green  or  ground  pine  stuck  in  the  bow,  in 
place  of  the  more  expensive  holly.  As 
every  well-regulated  household  should 
maintain  a  Christmas  box  in  which  is 
placed  all  left-over  ribbons,  cords,  tissue 
paper  and  decorations  for  the  tree,  we 
will  allow  only  50  cen’s  for  wrappings 
and  $1  for  Red  Cross  seals  to  put  on  the 
cards,  letters  and  packages. 

If  we  send  postcards  instead  of  the 
more  expensive  cards  we  will  be  able  to 
reach  a  larger  number ;  it  is  the  thought 
rather  than  the  elaborate  card  that  peo¬ 
ple  care  for.  They  are  usually  looked  at 
once  and  thrown  away.  If  you  prefer 
cards,  most  of  the  city  stores  sell  a  box 
of  cards  for  $1  that  are  good.  We  cannot 
use  more  than  $2  for  cards  and  stamps. 

For  the  friends  wdio  live  nearby  and 
the  shut-ins  of  your  church  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  there  could  be  nothing  better  than  a 
bowl  of  white  Narcissus  in  bloom.  Low 
plain  glass  bowls  may  be  bought  at  the 
five-and-ten-cent  store,  or  if  there  are 
any  old  checked  vegetable  dishes  of  the 
right  shape  available  they  may  be  painted 
dark  green  and  used.  The  Narcissus 
bulbs  are  50  to  75  cents  a  dozen.  They 
should  be  placed  in  the  bowls  in  pebbles 
and  water  and  put  down  cellar  in  a  dark 
place  until  the  roots  are  well  started. 
They  will  then  bloom  in  about  two  weeks 
after  being  brought  up  in  a  warm  room. 
We  will  allow  $2  for  bulbs  for  seven  or 
eight  persons. 

We  all  know  of  numerous  children  who 
will  not  receive  their  full  share  of  Christ¬ 
mas  cheer.  Give  them  just  as  much 
clothing  and  food  as  you  can  spare,  but 
do  not  forget  some  toys,  too.  If  you  have 
no  children  of  your  own  you  can  afford  to 
buy  new  ones ;  if  you  have  children,  en¬ 
list  their  interest  and  co-operation  in  fix¬ 
ing  up  toys  that  they  have  grown  too  old 
to  use.  New  sweaters  and  caps  may  be 
knitted  and  new  dresses  made  for  the 
dolls;  these  made-over  toys  will  bring 
just  as  much  joy  to  their  new  owners  ns 
they  did  to  the  original  ones;  perhaps 
more,  for  many  children  have  so  much  to 
play  with  these  days  that  they  do  not 
really  enjoy  anything.  We  will  want  tc 
add  some  Christmas  esndy  or  oranges  to 
these  gifts,  so  we’ll  allow  $1  for  that. 

The  friend  or  relative  who  is  a  country 
housewife  like  ourselves  will  appreciate  a 
half  dozen  cheesecloth  cottage  cheese 
bags,  or  they  may  be  used  for  jelly  bags. 
Sterilize  and  dry  in  the  sun  and  pack 
them  neatly  in  waxed  paper.  Or  you 
might  give  gay  dusters  in  her  favorite 
color,  or  a  set  of  kitchen  holders,  and 
there  are  always  new  aprons,  handker¬ 
chiefs  and  luncheon  sets  that  may  be  made, 
for  almost  nothing  if  one  has  the  time 
to  do  it.  One  dollar  will  cover  the  cost 
of  material  for  any  of  these  things,  if  one 
does  not  have  it  in  the  house. 

City  people  appreciate  something  to 
eat,  whether  it  be  apple  pie  like  mother 
used  to  make,  or  a  big  solid  chocolate 
layer  cake,  and  both  have  been  sent 
through  the  mails  successfully.  But  per¬ 
haps  a  box  of  salted,  nuts  from  the  farm 
would  be  more  appropriate.  Pick  out  the 
meats,  add  a  little  butter,  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  heat  in  a  slow  oven.  This  gift 
will  not  cost  anything  in  money,  but  will 
require  a  lot  of  patience. 

The  friend  who  has  everything  will  be 
much  better  pleased  with  a  long  letter  full 
of  Christmas  messages  than  with  an  elab¬ 
orate  present  that  she  knows  you  can  ill 
afford  to  give  her.  Or  if  you  are  clever 
With  your  brush  you  migjit  paint  a 
Christmas  card  or  calendar  or  a  dozen 
place  cards. 

Let  us  hope  that  all  the  men  of  the 
family  are  young  enough  for  toys,  or  are 
married,  so  that  they  may  be  included  in 
the  gifts  for  their  wives,  for  most  men 
appear  bored  at  the  thought  of  receiving 
Christmas  presents,  and  it  takes  real 
money  to  give  them  anything  they  care 
for.  Handkerchiefs  are  about  as  far  as 
it  is  safe  to  go  in  the  way  of  wearing  ap¬ 
parel.  for  even  the  least  fastidious  male 
prefers  to  select  his  own  ties,,  socks  and 
cuff  links,  and  perhaps  he  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  if  he  does  not  have  auburn  locks 


and  insist  on  buying  red  ties.  So  let  us 
be  on  the  safe  side,  and  buy  31  worth  of 
linen,  make  some  hand  hemstitched  and 
initialed  handkerchiefs. 

Next  come  the  parents  and  parents-in- 
law,  and  how  thankful  we  are  if  these 
ranks  are  not  broken.  If  they  are  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  be  grandparents  as  well  as 
parents,  there  is  nothing  they  will  like  as 
much  as  a  picture  of  the  adored  grand¬ 
children.  A  snapshot  may  be  enlarged 
in  the  brown  sepia  tones  for  $1,  and  the 
minimum  price  of  a  plain  dull  brown 
frame  is  $1.25.  This  will  make  $4.50 
for  both  pictures.  If  there  are  no  grand¬ 
children  to  be  photographed,  this  amount 
might  be  spent  for  books,  a  set  of  book 
ends  or  a  year’s  subscription  to  two  good 
magazines.  Or  mother  might  like  a  por¬ 
table  oven  thermometer  for  the  old  range, 
or  one  of  the  new  compartment  dishes  for 
candy  and  nuts,  and  there  is  a  new  kind 
of  candy  jar  that  acts  just  the  opposite  of 
a  humidor,  and  keeps  hard  candy  fresh, 
that  father  would  enjoy. 

Probably  no  one  who  reads  this  has 
servants  to  whom  they  will  have  to  dis¬ 
tribute  gifts,  but  those  few  who  are  su 
fortunate  as  to  include  in  their  house¬ 
holds  a  housekeeper  who  is  also  a  com¬ 
panion  and  friend,  will  want  to  give  her 
just  what  one  would  like  themselves,  a 
book,  a  picture,  or  some  toilet  article  for 
her  room,  some  hand-embroidered  article 
or  a  knitted  scarf,  allowing  $1  for  this 
aiM  wishing  it  might  be  more. 

This  will  leave  from  our  allowance  $7 
for  our  immediate  family.  We  will  use 
$2  of  this  for  the  father  of  the  family. 
If  we  could  have  the  whole  $20  we  might 
give  him  something  that  he  really  needs, 
but  $2  will  buy  a  keytainer  and  an  ever- 
sharp  pencil,  or  a  flashlight,  a  fountain 
pen,  a  leather  belt  with  silver  buckle,  or 
two  boxes  of  that  popular  stationary  on 
which  is  printed  the  owner’s  name  and 
address. 

We  now  have  $5  left  for  the  children; 
let  us  hope  there  are  at  least  five  children 
to  enjoy  it.  Every  mother  knows  weeks 
ahead  just  what  each  child  most  desires, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  mothers  I  wish 
that  they  might  grant  that  wish.  As  for 
the  children,  it  is  probably  better  for 
them  if  they  do  not  always  have  their 
heart’s  desire,  but  insofar  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  let  us  try  to  give  them  what  they 
think  they  want,  instead  of  something  we 
think  they  should  have.  We  can  do  much 
to  influence  our  children’s  tastes  and 
ideals,  but  let  us  do  it  on  the  other  364 
days  of  the  year,  and  not  on  Christmas. 
It  is  such  a  bitter  disappointment  to  find 
a  pair  of  skates  in  your  stocking  when 
you  have  been  dreaming  of  a  doll  for 
weeks,  or  a  book  when  you  wanted  a 
string  of  beads.  Fortunately  most  little 
girls  want  the  things  they  should  have,  a 
doll,  a  doll  carriage  and  a  set  of  dishes, 
and  little  boys  want  the  things  they 
should  have,  a  kiddie  kar  and  an  express 
wagon.  It  is  only  when  they  are  older 
that  they  begin  to  have  strange  ideas. 
My  10-year-old  daughter’s  greatest  desire 
is  for  a  tool  chest  and  set*  of  carpenter’s 
tools.  Of  course  I  would  much  prefer  to 
give  her  a  nicely  equipped  sewing  box,  but 
haven’t  the  heart  to  disappoint  her  on 
Christmas.  However,  there  are  certain 
books  that  every  child  should  own,  and 
if  they  have  known  the  right  books  from 
babyhood  they  will  want  them,  and  there 
are  some  old  games  that  they  should  have 
from  an  educational  standpoint,  such  as  a 
letter  board,  letters,  dominoes  and  au¬ 
thors. 

With  two  little  girls  in  the  family  who 
want  to  share  in  the  joy  of  Christmas 
giving,  I  find  it  is  often  more  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  help  them  than  to  select  my  own 
presents.  City  children  learn  to  make 
little  gifts  at  kindergarten,  but  the  coun¬ 
try  mother  has  to  supply  that  need  her¬ 
self.  Here  are  some  suggestions  that  are 
not  new  or  unusual,  but  may  be  of  help 
to  some  other  busy  mother  : 

For  schoolmates,  pocket  combs  for  the 
boys  and  nail  files  for  the  girls,  or  pad 
and  fancy  pencils  or  box  of  colored  cray¬ 
ons  for  all.  For  grandmothers  and 
aunties  there  are  holders,  dusters  and 
dishcloths,  painstakingly  sewed  by  child¬ 
ish  fingers.  Grandmother  would  not  think 
of  using  anything  so  precious,  but  she 
will  enjoy  keeping  it  and  looking  often  at 
the  crooked  stitches.  Grandfathers  and 
uncles  will  like  a  homemade  calendar. 
The  little  calendar  .pads  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  two  cents,  and  if  the  child  is 
not  an  artist  the  picture  may  be  a  snap¬ 
shot  of  the  giver.  For  the  frivolous  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  we  sometimes  attempt 
a  string  of  wax  or  paper  beads,  and  if 
that  seems  too  difficult,  a  powder  puff  of 
absorbent  cotton,  with  ribbon  top,  or  a 
sachet  bag.  will  be  acceptable.  If  our 
time  is  limited,  they  sometimes  give  hair¬ 
nets,  buying  much  better  ones  from  a 
mail  order  house  than  from  the  stores. 
Children  delight  in  gathering  ground  pine, 
evergreen,  bittersweet  and  other  berries, 
and  with  a  little  help  they  can  fashion 
them  into  wreaths  and  centerpieces  that 
make  very  lovely  gifts.  If  wre  sometimes 
feel  discouraged  at  Christmas  because  we 
cannot  afford  to  give  as  much  as  we  . 
would  like  to  our  loved  ones,  let  us  re¬ 
member  that  love  and  kinds  words, 
thoughts  and  deeds  are  more  precious 
than  gold,  and  give  freely  of  them. 

May  Christmas  bring  you  something 
That  makes  the  day  seem  bright; 

Mav  Christmas  bring  you  something 
That  makes  the  heart  grow  light ; 
May  Christmas  bring  you  something 
Best  gift  of  gifts  by  far,  _ 

That  something  born  of  Vision, 

The  Vision  of  the  Star. 

A  FARM  WOMAN. 
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FURS 


Our  price  lists 
don’t  show  the 
highest  prices, 
but  our  checks 
sent  in  exchange 
for  furs  have  more 
than  satisfied 
hundreds  in  the 
last  thirteen 
years,  Get  up  a 
sample  shipment, 
send  it  in  to  us,  the  check  you’ll  receive 
will  make  you  another  one  of  our  depend¬ 
able  regulars.  It  you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  the  check  and  your  furs  will  he 
shipped  hack  to  you,  charges  paid  both 
ways.  A  square  deal  is  yours  for  the 
trying— all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 
In  the  meantime 

FREE  for  the  asking — our  price  lists, 
shipping  tags,  instructions  and  a  list  of 
our  satisfied  trapper  friends.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  do. 

SOL  WARENOFF  &  CO.  Inc. 
159  West  25th  St.  New  York 
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i|  Intensive  Strawberry  ] 
Culture 

By  LOUIS  GRATON 

||  This  book  has  grown  out  of  Mr.  \ 
||  Graton’s  more  than  40  years’  experi-  I 
||  ence  as  a  successful  strawberry  cul-  I 
||  turist.  Of  special  value  to  the  home  § 
||  gardener  and  small  commercial  | 

I I  grower,  producing  high  quality  ber-  i 
|?  ries  and  plants.  Price,  $1.00.  For  1 
||  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  1 
||  333  West  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 
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IF  YOU  WANT  ALL  YOUR 

RAW  FURS 

ARE  WORTH  and  prompt  returns — I 
ship  to 

WILLIAMS  BROS.  &  CO.,  Atglcn,  Penns. 

Reference— ATGLEN  NATIONAL  BANK 
Write  for  Prices 


TOPPRICES  FOR  RAW  FURS 

That  is  why  trapp.rg  and  fur  shippers  always  g.  nd 
their  shipments  to  us.  Immediate  returns.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  We  dress,  dye  snd  sell  more  furs 
to  the  trade  than  any  other  house. 

SEND  A  TRIAL  SHIPMENT  AND  WE  WILL  HOLD 
SEPARATE  UPON  REQUEST 

Write  today  for  our  price  list 

CANTOR  &  ANGEL.  Inc. 

I  87-1  SI  Weal  2«lh  SI.  Dept.  R  New  York 

it 0fer0nc0*.  M.  G.  Dun,  Bradstriet  or  your  own  Bank. 


Kill  Rats  w," 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs ,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

n _  I  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
■  I  QG  fcSOOK  mice,  tell  ing  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  1121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


THIS  LOG  AND  TREE  SAW  $0 1  95 

Fitted  with  Atkins  Silver  Steel  Guaranteed  Saw«  Jb  w 


9  Cords  in  lO  Hours  by  one  man.  It’s  King  of  the 
woods.  Catalog  Y68  Free.  Established  1890. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co..  1005  E.  75th  St.  Chicago.  Illinois 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — 
steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Elm  St.,Quincy.Vli. 


Circular  Saws 


Cord  Wood. 
28-in.,  $5.15; 


PALMER  BROS, 


2f-in.,  $3.80;  26-in.,  $150; 
30-in.,  $5.85,  Circular  free. 

Cos  Cob,  Conn. 
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Do  You  Understand 

the  difference  between  The 
Capital  Stock  Company,  The 
Membership  Corporation  and 
The  Cooperative  Association  ? 

ORGANIZED 

COOPERATION 

The  new  book  by  John  J.  Dillon 
explains  the  difference  between 
these  corporate  forms  of  organi¬ 
zation,  and  explains  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Cooperative 
Association  as  a  means  for  the 
distribution  of  farm  products. 

In  Cloth,  One  Dollar 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“Oh  watch  and  wait  and  pray, 

And  put  youx-  armor  on !” 

I  have  a  friend  who,  at  New  Year’s 
lime,  goes  about  singing  that  well-known 
hymn.  He  is  no  singer  at  his  best.  The 
tune  often  escapes  him,  and  some  of  the 
words  seem  to  split  in  his  throat.  He 
might  try  his  voice  at  Christmas  carols 
or  some  appropriate  song  of  the  New 
Year — but  no,  you  can  only  hear  him 
bellowing,  “Watch  and  wait  and  pray !” 
When  I  ask  him  why  he  does  not  select 
some  other  song  to  express  his  New 
Year’s  sentiments  he  tells  me  that  it 
means  to  him  the  most  useful  course  of 
thought  that  any  human  being  can  take 
up — and  why  not  try  to  give  useful  pi-es- 
ents  and  useful  suggestions  at  "this  fes¬ 
tive  season?”  I  will  pass  his  theory  over 
to  you  for  your  judgment.  Perhaps  you 
may  accept  the  proposition,  but  unless 
you  have  a  finer  voice  than  this  man,  I 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  your  family,  you 
will  not  attempt  the  song. 

***** 

This  man  says  that  we  all  come  into 
the  world  with  certain  habits  or  tenden¬ 
cies  fixed  in  us.  A  good  share  of  what  we 
call  human  nature  is  inherited.  This 
heritage  does  not  come  entirely  from  our 
parents,  but  may  jump  over  several  gen¬ 
erations  and  enter  us  for  good  or  evil. 
He  tells  one  case  of  a  man  whose  great 
grandfather  came  from  Norway.  The 
succeeding  generations  were  mixed  with 
American  stock.  Even  the  old  name  dis¬ 
appeared.  A  short  English  name  took  its 
place.  One  day  this  man  met  with  a 
great,  wrong  at  the  hands  of  his  neighbor 
and  lost  control  of  himself  in  a  moment 
of  passion.  He  poured  out  a  great  vol¬ 
ley  of  sound  unintelligible  to  all  except 
an  old  man  from  the  North  of  Europe 
who  said  it  was  a  burst  ot  awful  pro¬ 
fanity  given  in  a  queer  Norwegian  dia¬ 
lect.  When  this  man  recovered  his  senses 
lie  was  shocked  and  frightened  to  learn 
what  he  had  done.  He  knew  nothing  of 
Norwegian,  but  he  realized  that  when  he 
let  himself  go,  as  he  did,  some  old  ances¬ 
tor,  back  in  the  days  of  the  Vikings,  took 
him  in  charge  and  expressed  his  senti¬ 
ments  freely.  I  know  a  man  of  Irish  de¬ 
scent — two  generations  in  this  country — a 
man  of  polished  education,  the  master  of 
pure  English.  Yet  once  when  annoyed 
beyond  endurance  he  broke  out  into  a 
brogue  exactly  like  what  we  used  to  hear 
from  the  ordinary  “stage  Irishman.” 
My  friend  says  there  are  tendencies  slum¬ 
bering  within  us,  handed  down  from  old 
ancestors,  ever  ready  to  jump  in  and  con¬ 
trol  us  when  we  let  the  bars  down.  There¬ 
fore,  he  says,  we  must  watch  and  wait 
and  pray,  and  put  on  the  armor  of  self- 
control. 

***** 

Then  again  he  says  that  man  is  at  best 
only  a  bundle  of  habits.  Most  of  these 
habits  are  tied  fast  to  us  in  youth,  and 
they  are  tied  to  us  by  the  older  people 
with  whom  we  associate.  There  will  be 
more  truth  than  satisfaction  in  the  New 
Year’s  thought  that  during  the  past  year 
we,  you  and  I  and  all  the  rest  of  us,  have 
been  twisting  and  weaving  habits  into  the 
lives  of  our  children.  A  few  of  these 
habits  may,  in  years  to  come,  shine  like 
badges  of  honor  on  our  children,  or  they 
may  be  no  more  useful  than  a  tin  can 
tied  to  the  tail  of  a  dog.  I  have  heard  of 
dogs  that  were  wise  enough  to  refuse  to 
try  to  run  away  from  the  tin  can.  They 
turn  around  and  gnaw  off  the  string  and 
thus  set  themselves  free.  The  ordinary 
dog,  however,  is  not  so  wise.  He  hears 
the  rattle  of  the  tin  can.  and  he  runs 
from  it.  Thei’e  is  no  visible  enemy  to 
fight,  and  all  his  ancestors  have  felt'  ter¬ 
ror  at  the  thought  of  some  unseen  enemy. 
He  runs,  and  the  faster  he  goes  the 
louder  the  i-attle  of  the  can  and  the 
greater  his  terror.  That  is  why  the  aver¬ 
age  man  cannot  get  away  from  the  first 
dozen  years  of  his  life.  The  habits  fixed 
upon  him  during  that  period  will  lead  him 
up  to  great  things,  or  chase  him  along  the 
backyards  of  life  like  the  tin  can  follow¬ 
ing  the  dog.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to 
break  away  from  his  youth.  When  you 
see*  a  man  over  50  who  has  developed  into 
some  mean,  miseidy  character — an  old 
grouch  rather  than  an  elderly  gentleman 
— you  may  know  that  some  old  ancestor 
back  in  the  centuries  has  secured  control 
of  some  hateful  habit  acquired  in  youth, 
and  is  working  it  overtime.  As  my  friend 
says,  such  men  are  what  they.  are  because 
they  failed  to  watch  and  wait,  and  pray, 
and  left  off  their  armor  when  it  began  to 
chafe  a  little. 

***** 

And  my  friend  undertakes  to  illustrate 
his  argument  by  personal  anecdotes.  He 
says  'that  one  day  he  had  lunch  at  a  res¬ 
taurant  with  two  men.  both  large  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  drama  of  New  York  life.  The 
waiter  brought  the  meal  check  to  one  of 
these  men,  who  glanced  at  it  and  quickly 
put  it  in  his  pocket.  He  paid  it  at  the 
desk  and  passed  out.  but  nearly  half  a 
block  away  he  stopped  suddenly. 

“Hold  on  boys,”  he  said,  “I’ve  forgot* 
ten  something.” 

He  hurried  back  to  the  restaurant, 
went  to  the  cashier’s  desk  and  handed  her 
20  cents. 

“The  waiter  forgot  to  charge  me  for  a 
piece  of  pie.”  he  said,  touched  his  hat 
and  came  back  to  his  wondering  com¬ 
panions.  They  marched  on  in  silence  for 
a  moment,  and  then  this  man  spoke  up. 


“I  suppose  you  boys  are  wondering 
why  I  did  that.  It’s  a  law  of  this  big 
city  to  take  all  you  can  get,  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  man’s  mistake  if  it  is  in 
your  favor,  I  know,  but  that  happened  to 
be  a  case  where  I  had  to  decide  whether 
my  soul,  if  I  have  one,  is  worth  more 
thifii  20  cents !  It’s  this  way.  When  I 
was  a  boy  I  was  brought  up  by  a  very 
close  and  narrow  old  couple  who  had  lo 
shave  every  cent  in  owler  to  live.  Now 
and  then  we  would  take  a  short  journey 
in  a  railroad  train.  I  was  small  for  my 
years  at  best.  The  old  folks  would 
choose  a  seat  in  the  darkest  part  of  the 
car  and  put  me  next  the  window,  with 
the  shade  down.  Then,  when  the  con¬ 
ductor  came  in  sight  I  would  feel  a  sharp 
elbow  poking  into  my  ribs,  with  this  or¬ 
der  : 

“Scrouge  down  !  Scrouge  down  !  Make 
yourself  small,  so  he’ll  think  you  are  un¬ 
der  age !’ 

“And  I  would  immediately  ‘scrouge 
down’  and  compress  my  little  spine  like  a 
telescope,  for  ‘25  cents  saved  is  a  quarter 
earned.’  I  must  have  saved  those  people 
at  least  $5  by  ‘scrouging  down,’  and  I  felt 
as  guilty  as  a  murderer  when  one  gruff 
old  conductor  made  me  stand  up  and  pay 
full  fare.  While  that  ‘scrouging  down’ 
saved  $5  in  money,  I  feel  that  it  cost  me 
five  million  dollars  in  self-respect,  for 
that  mean  habit  has  stuck  to  me  from 
childhood,  and  I  must  constantly  fight  it. 
Honestly,  when  I  saw  that  the  waiter 
had  forgotten  to  add  that  20  cents,  I 
felt  that  old  desire  to  ‘scrouge  down,’  and 
you  will  never  know  what  it  cost  me  to 
go  back  and  pay  it !  Yet  that  was  the 
discipline  I  needed.  I  never  expect  to  be 
entirely  rid  of  the  desire  to  ‘scrouge 
down.’  ” 

***** 

To  illustrate  his  point  further,  my 
friend  tells  another  stox-y.  He  was  walk¬ 
ing  along  an  uptown  street  with  a  banker 
when  they  came  upon  a  group  of  boys 
torturing  a  cat.  These  little  rascals  had 
the  cat  cornered  before  a  high  iron  gate 
and  they  were  for  the  moment  controlled 
by  the  spirit  of  old  ancestors  who  tor¬ 
tured  their  enemies  and  perhaps  carried 
their  heads  home  in  triumph.  At  the 
sight  of  this  group,  the  banker,  known 
through  the  city  as  a  cold-blooded  man  of 
iron  will,  burst  into  a  sudden  rage.  He 
laid  about  him  with  his  cane  and  sent  the 
boys  howling  away.  Then  he  opened  the 
iron  door.  The  cat  ran  through  it  and 
safely  hid  behind  a  pile  of  lumber. 

“I  suppose  you  wonder  why  I  did 
that,”  said  the  banker  as  they  walked  on. 
“To  tell  you  the  truth.  I  could  not  help 
it.  Something  that  happened  40  years 
ago  determined  that.  When  I  was  a  boy 
I  spent  one  Summer  on  my  uncle’s  farm. 
He  was  a  cl  os  a  mean  man,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  a  malignant  temper.  There  was 
an  old  white  horse  on  the  place.  Uncle 
had  worked  him  out,  and  then  he  was 
known  as  the  ‘woman’s  horse,’  for  my 
aunt  drove  him  to  town  or  to  missionary 
meeting,  shuffling  and  limping  along  the 
dusty  roads.  My  uncle  determined  to 
kill  old  ‘Whitey.’  It  cost  something  to 
feed  him.  his  hide  would  bring  $8.  and 
the  meat  could  be  cooked  for  the  hogs. 
He  decided  to  sneak  the  poor  brute  into 
the  back  pasture  and  kill  him  before  aunt 
could  know  anything  about  it.  I  had  a 
little  rifle,  and  uncle  .said  we  boys  could 
stand  off  and  shoot  old  Whitey  down.  We 
put  a  halter  on  the  old  horse  and  led  him 
out  the  back  way  down  the  lawn.  I 
carried  my  rifle  and  the  boys  carried  axes 
and  knives.  As  I  look  back  upon  it  now 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  was  ideal  train¬ 
ing  for  hijackers  and  thugs,  but  as  uncle 
proposed  it  I  thought  it  was  right.  We 
got  the  old  horse  to  the  back  pasture,  led 
him  in  front  of  a  big  rock  and  I  went 
back  to  the  stone  wall  for  first  shot  at 
him.  But  I  never  fired,  for  suddenly 
around  the  rock  rushed  my  aunt  and  put 
herself  right  in  front  of  old  Whitey !  She 
was  a  thin,  overwoi-ked  woman.  Her 
gray  hair  had  broken  loose  in  her  run  up 
the  hill,  her  face  was  pale  and  her  great 
overworked  hands  were  held  out  in  front. 
And  old  Whitey  reached  around  his  head 
and  put  his  nose  on  her  shoulder. 

“  ‘Henry,’  she  said.  ‘I  knew  you  were 
a  close  man,  but  I  didn’t  think  you  would 
kill  old  Whitey  to  save  a  few  dollars !  I’ll 
buy  him.  I’ve  saved  $63  out  of  my  egg 
money.  I  wanted  it  to  send  Sarah  to 
school,  but  I  can’t  see  old  Whitey  killed 
after  all  he  means  to  me.  I’ll  buy  him. 
and  here’s  the  money.’ 

“And,  do  you  know,  my  uncle  took  that 
money,  and  aunt  took  hold  of  White.v’s 
halter  and  led  him  back  to  the  barn !  My 
folks  were  all  hard  and  cruel  about 
money.  I  imagine  I  should  be  worse  than 
any  of  them  if  I  had  not  seen  my  aunt 
put  all  the  earnings  of  her  hard  life  into 
that  worthless  old  horse.  We  can’t  get 
away  from  our  youth.  Thank  God  I  had 
that  expei'ience !” 

***** 

Well,  there  you  are — what  do  you 
think  of  it?  I  i-egret  that  my  friend  has 
such  a  voice.  It  is  enough  to  drive  peo¬ 
ple  away  from  the  real  power  of  his  song. 
I  know  what  thei-e  is  back  of  me  as  well 
as  in  my  bringing  up,  and  while  I  am  no 
singer  I  want  to  keep  the  song  in  mind 
all  through  the  New  Year. 

“Oh.  watch  and  wait  and  pray. 

And  keep  your  armor  on  !” 

H.  W.  C. 
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could  easily  cover  the 
cost  of  any  Hardie  spray¬ 
er,  considering  low  first 
cost  spread  over  many 
years  of  service.  Hardie 
has  reduced  prices  and 
is  at  the  same  time  put¬ 
ting  better  materials  than 
ever  into  his  machines. 
You  simply  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  be  without  one. 
Sizes  to  fit  your  needs. 
Write  for  prices  and  learn 
about  many  newideas  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  light-weight, 
light-running,  powerful 


SAVE  $3^to$5^ 


Buy  Direct  from  Maker 

I  have  been  the  builder  of  the 

TUBBS 

SNOW  SHOES 

for  17  years.  I  now  offer  di¬ 
rect,  postpaid,  Snow  Shoes 
made  by  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  Snow  Shoe  maker  in 
North  America. 

MacMillan,  Arctic  exjilorer, 
was  kind  enough  to  place  his 
orders  with  me  and  was  well 
pleased.  If  you  place  your  or¬ 
der  with  me  you  will  be  well 
pleased.  Also  will  save  from 
$3  to  $5  by  doing  so.  All 
Snow  Shoes  guaranteed  not 
to  sag. 

Men's  sizes,  $6.60  to  $7.50; 
women’s  $5.90  to  $6.60;  chil¬ 
dren’s,  $4.50  to  $6.60. 

Send  at  once  for  complete 
illustrated  folder,  weight 
chart,  etc. 

WALTER  F.  TUBBS 
Dept.  D  Burlington,  Vt. 


The  Auto  Shoe 

A  shoe  of  comfort  for  all  auto 
drivers  or  any  kind  of  outdoor 
work.  Made  heavy,  soft  choc¬ 
olate,  elk  leather,  laced  to  the 
toe,  giving  plenty  room  for 
action  of  the  foot.  Leather 
counters,  with  full  double 
leather  outer-soles,  rubber 
heels.  Size  5-11.  Price  d  « 
Parcel  Post  prepaid,  w  ~ 
Satisfaction  ffuar- 
anteed  or  return  *  ■ 
shoes  and  o*t  KW 
1 tour  money 
back. 


OUMAIS  SHOE  CO. 
_  _  Dept.  A 
20  Foundry  Street 
Brockton,  Mass. 


I. 


Power  Cultivator 

Does  work  of  4  men  or  I  horse- 
heavy  cultivating  or  light  —  fast 
or  slow.  Easily  operated  and  steered;  • 
simple,  sturdy.  Automatic  lubrication, 
dust-proof  working  parts  and  our  own 
4-H .  P .,4-cycle  air-cooled  engine. 

Uses  hand  orlight  horse  tools. 

M.B.M.  Manufacturing 
382  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee, V. 


BOLENS  POWER  HOE 

and  Lawn  r. 

Mower  Tractor 

vates,  jt  mows  the 

lawn.  It  supplies  power  for  Jjsa5 

operating  light  machinery. 

The  BOLENS  has  a  patented  S— 

arched  axle  for  clearance  and  a 
tool  control  for  accurate  guid-  dw&sgSa 
ance  in  close  weeding  and  culti- 
vating.  A  differential  drive  V 
makes  turning  easy.  All  attachments  have  snap 
hitches  and  are  instantly  interchangeable.  A  boy  will 
run  it  with  delight.  Send  for  full  particulars 

312  PARK  ST..  GILSON  MFG.  CO.  PORT  WASHINGTON.  WIS. 

The 

Hope 

Farm 

Book 

This  attractive 
234-page  book 
has  some  of  the 
best  of  the 
Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular 
sketches— phil¬ 
osophy,  humor, 
and  sympa¬ 
thetic  touch. 

Price  $1.50 

For  Sale  By 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1 

Genuine  Army  Horse  Cover  or  Stable  Blanket 

The  outside  of  the  horse  cover  or  stable  blanket  is  made  of  waterproof  bi-own  cotton 
duck,  lined  with  a  sti-ong,  heavy  blanket  material,  extending  from  under  the  hem  to 
the  edges.  Size,  76  inches  at  bottom,  64  inches  at  top,  depth  of  neck  35J4  inches,  depth  of 
back  end  33  inches.  Two  surcingles,  each  3  inches  wide,  sti’ongly  stitched  and  reinforced. 
It  is  the  genuine  article— strong,  durable,  warm  and  will  fit  any  fair  sized 
horse.  Buy  the  real  thing  and  order  a  few  blankets  while  the  supply  lasts. 

You  will  never  duplicate  them  again  at  the  price  we  are  offering  them  to 
you.  Weight  9  pounds.  Shipping  weight,  10  pounds . 


Horse  Brushes 

Brand  new,  oval 

Sr,l60c 

6^x4^.  vveach 
$6.00  dozen 

Curry  Combs 

U.  S.  Army 


Get  together  with  your  neighbors  and 

Order  a  Bale,  Containing  10  Blankets 
at  the  Wholesale  Price  ol. 


new 
stuff 

$1.50  dozen 

Unused  Double 
Rein  and  Double 
Bit  Bridles . 

Brand  New  5-lb. 

Olive  Drab,  wool, 

Bed  Blankets. 

Size,  72  x  84 . 


;210 

sa 1  eaeh 


U.  S.  Army  McClellan  Saddles 

Brand  new,  steel 
stirrups.  Ship¬ 
ping  weight  25  lbs. 

$575 

All  Leather 
Saddles 

Brand  new,  wood¬ 
en  stirrups:  Ship¬ 
ping  weight  25  lbs. 


$750 


each 


Send  checks  or  money  orders  to  Dept.  NR 

J.  SILVERMAN  &  BROS.,  INC.,  594  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Note—  We  Pay  No  Forwarding  Charges.  Wholesale  and  Retail  Distributors 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Health  Notes 


“How  the  Other  Half  Lives” 

Here  is  another  true  incident  which, 
will  show  some  of  the  troubles  and  dis¬ 
appointments  of  American  farm  life. 
What  a  story  an  expert  novelist  could 
tell  if  he  were  to  take  some  of  the  actual 
records  which  come  to  us  from  day  to 
day. 

We  are  obliged  to  move  as  the  farm 
we  live  on  has  been  sold,  and  we  have 
no  idea  where  or  when  we  can  move,  but 
it  will  be  before  Spring.  We  have  lived 
here  some  time,  and  I  have  a  number  of 
very  nice  shrubs,  also  two  quince  bushes, 
that  I  wish  to  take  with  me.  Will  they 
be  all  right  in  the  Spring  if  taken  up  be¬ 
fore  the  ground  freezes,  and  put  them  in 
some  sand  in  the  cellar  until  Spring?  We 
came  here  with  the  understanding  that 
we  were  to  stay  permanently,  my  hus¬ 
band’s  father  owns  the  farm,  and  we 
have  put  a  good  many  improvements  on 
it.  lie  had  a  chance  to  sell  to  foreigners 
for  more  than  anyone  would  give  around 
here,  so  we  must  get  out.  We  had  no 
papers  drawn  up  in  any  way,  but  he 
was  too  old  to  work,  so  we  have  been 
here  eight  years,  working  it  tor  him.  Now 
we  chn  get  off  the  farm,  he  does  not  care 
where.  So  as  you  see  I  am  anxious  to 
take  with  me  the  plants  I  have  cared 
for.  as  they  have  become  so  nice  and 
thrifty.  H.  M.  A. 

It  was  a  mistake  to  take  the  farm, 
without  some  legal  document  which  pro¬ 
vided  against  just  such  a  tragedy.  Such 
papers  should  be  made  out  even  when 
close  friends  or  relatives  are  involved. 
Never  take  chances  on  losing  the  home 
by  neglecting  to  sign  proper  papers.  The 
shrubs  and  trees  can  be  kept  over  in  the 
way  you  mention,  but  we  fear  that  the 
law  will  not  permit  you  to  remove  such 
things  without  full  consent  of  the  owner. 
They  are  really  a  part  of  the  real  estate, 
as  it  would  be  held  that  they  are  firmly 
attached  to  the  soil.  We  know  just  how 
you  feel  in  the  matter,  but  it  will  not  be 
legal  to  remove  these  shrubs  without  the 
owner’s  consent. 


A  Hopeful  Back-to-the-Lander 

I  notice  on  page  1500  what  H.  B.  Hugo 
has  to  say  about  The  It.  N.-Y.  being  pes¬ 
simistic  as  to  back-to-landing.  I  think  I 
can  give  some  real  facts  that  will  be  of 
benefit  to  someone,  as  I  have  had  consid¬ 
erable  experience.  I  was  born  and  raised 
on  a  farm,  where  I  remained  until  1893, 
when  I  went  into  the  service  ;  was  sent  to 
foreign  lands  for  nearly  three  years. 
When  I  returned  to  the  U.  S.  A.  I  went 
to  blacksmithing,  railroading,  plumbing, 
engineer,  and  last,  and  the  worst,  auto 
repairing,  which  nearly  ended  my  troubles 
on  this  earth  by  gas  poisoning.  It  was 
then  that  I  decided  to  go  back  to  the 
land.  .  I  purchased  a  farm  in  Western 
New  Y’ork  that  was  pretty  badly  run 
down  ;  a  very  poor  dairy  ;  and  now,  after 
three  years  of  struggle  I  have  been 
praised  for  my  fine  herd  of  dairy  cattle 
and  fine  flock  of  R.  I.  Red  poultry,  and  I 
am  now  on  the  road  to  success.  I  did  not 
get  it  out  of  books,  but  through  the 
knowledge  gained  while  on  the  farm  pre¬ 
vious  to  1898,  and  keeping  my  shoulder 
to  the  wheel,  but  if  the  city  man  thinks 
he  can  come  out  to  the  farm,  scatter  a 
few  seeds  and  sit  in  the  shade  and  watch 
his  crops  grow  into  money  (as  I  have 
heard  many  city  people  say),  they  would 
better  stay  in  the  city  and  not  give  money 
to  a  crooked  real  estate  man.  A.  c. 

New  York. 


A  Good  Reading  'Mission 

The  thought  often  comes  to  me  as  I 
enjoy  my  own  home  opportunities  for 
reading  of  various  sorts — how  many  in 
less  favored  sections  than  our  own  are 
without  and  yet  wanting  such  privileges ! 

The  books  and  magazines  and  papers 
we  have  in  such  variety  (on  our  table 
just  now  are  10  different  magazines)  are 
rare  visitors  in  many  a  Southern  and 
Western  home.  There  are  no  means  for 
subscription  to  periodicals,  and  no  libra¬ 
ries  within  reach.  Here  a  surplus,  and 
there  a  dearth  of  good  reading — and  yet 
a  simple  means  exists  for  contributing  to 
the  need  of  these  bookless  home  from  our 
abundance!  In  our  own  home  we  have 
for  years  been  in  the  way  of  “passing  on” 
current  magazines  and  papers,  and  also 
books,  either  to  neighbors,  or  by  mail  to 
those,  sometimes  in  distant  States,  of 
whom  we  have  heard  as  wanting  reading 
matter,  but  having  little  of  their  own, 
and  finding  but  little  in  their  isolated 
communities  to  enjoy. 

Perhaps  many  of  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  may  be  interested  to  offer  some 
of  their  surplus  books  and  magazines  for 
the  use  of  those  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  family 
or  outside  of  it,  who  are  wanting  good 
reading  for  its  instruction  and  enter¬ 
tainment,  but  are  not  supplied  with  it. 
The  question  is  this:  The  current  papers 
and  magazines  we  subscribe  for,  after 
reading  these,  shall  we  put  them  on  the 
shelf,  or  into  the  attic,  or  sell  for  a  few 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  to  the  rag 


man,  or  shall  we  (or  the  older  children) 
give  a  little  thought  and  time  and  postage 
to  pass  them  on  to  some  who  have  our 
own  taste  and  appreciation  of  reading, 
but  lack  our  means  for  it?  We  have 
found  much  pleasure  in  sending  on  our 
own  over-read  magazines,  and  have  so 
made  many  good  friends  “by  mail.” 
From  a  Southern  .home  where  books  had 
been  sent  we  heard  that  the  neighbors 
would  “walk  miles  to  get  them  in  their 
turn,”  and  an  encyclopedia,  much  de¬ 
sired,  was  procured  in  our  village  for  one 
not  unknown  to  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
as  correspondent. 

Lately  we  have  found  a  center  of  co¬ 
operation  in  this  friendly  mission  of 
book-forwarding  in  the  Cheerful  Letter 
Exchange,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
They  publish  a  little  monthly  paper  “The 
Cheerful  Letter,”  with  lists  of  books,  etc., 
offered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  upon  request, 
and  also  having  many  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  those,  approved  by  the  secre¬ 
tary,  who  ask  for  reading,  with  mention 
of  what  is  most  desired.  Any  interested 
on  either  side  of  this  book-magazine  mis¬ 
sion,  and  wishing  to  see  this  paper  for 


the  service  it  offers,  can  obtain  a  copy, 
without  expense,  upon  request  of  the 
Cheerful  Letter  Exchange,  25  Beacon 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  E.  F.  dickinson. 
Massachusetts. 


Poison  from  Shoe  Dyes 

News  from  the  Wisconsin  State  Uni¬ 
versity  is  that  two  scientists  of  that  in¬ 
stitution  have  found  shoes  dyed  with  ma¬ 
terials  containing  aniline  or  nitrobenzene 
will  poison  the  wearer  unless  they  are 
allowed  to  dry  at  least  24  hours  before 
being  worn  : 

“A  person  affected  by  such  shoe  dye 
poison  becomes  blue  within  a  few  hours 
after  putting  on  a  pair  of  freshly  dyed 
shoes,  and  the  blueness  is  particularly 
noticeable  at  the  tips  and  finger  nails. 
Gradually  the  whole  face  and  body  as¬ 
sume  a  bluish  or  purplish  hue,  which 
may  be  accompanied  by  nausea,  dizziness 
and  headache,  and  there  is  also  a  general 
physical  weakness.  The  effects  of  the 
poison  gradually  disappear  after  the 
shoes  are  removed  and  in  several  days 
the  skin  assumes  its  normal  color.  That 
some  less  toxic  solvent  could  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  aniline  or  nitrobenzene,  and  be 
as  satisfactory  is  the  writers’  opinion. 

“The  present  method  of  dyeing  shoes 
is  a  constant  menace  to  public  health. 
There  are  shoe  shining  parlors  which  ad¬ 
vertise  ‘Shoes  dyed  while  you  wait’  and 
there  have  been  reports  of  cases  where 
the  dye  was  applied  to  shoes  while  they 
were  being  worn.  Dyes  containing  ani¬ 
line  of  nitrobenzene  should  be  allowed 
to  dry  at  least  24  hours  before  the  shoes 
are  worn. 

“The  danger  of  such  poisoning  might 
be  reduced  if  the  manufacturers  were 
required  to  place  warning  labels  and 
adequate  directions  upon  the  containers 
in  which  such  dves  are  sold.  The  only 
way  the  present  method  of  dyeing  may 
be  made  safe  and  ‘foolproof’  is  by  re¬ 
moving  the  highly  dangerous  poisons 
which  are  readily  absorbed  through  the 
skin.” 


“No,  Herbert,  I  am  sorry ;  but  I  am 
sure  we  could  not  be  happy  together.  You 
know  I  always  want  my  own  way  in 
everything.”  “But.  my  dear  girl,  you 
could  go  on  wanting  it  after  we  were 
married.” — Boston  Globe, 


Tick  or  Rocky  Mountain  Spotted  Fever 

Will  you  give  a  description  of  the 
disease  known  in  the  West,  and  especially 
in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  Missoula, 
Mont.,  as  the  tick  fever  describing  how 
many  days  after  bitten  or  inoculated  be¬ 
fore  the  fever  shows  up,  and  also  how 
long  the  fever  lasts?  Also  just  what  is 
the  government  doing  to  find  a  cure? 
What  losses  are  paid  by  the  government? 
How  many  cases  are  known  to  the  gov 
eminent  as  cured  in  Missoula,  Mont,  last 
year?  I  understand  a  person  can  be  in¬ 
oculated  from  another  or  from  rabbits, 
and  the  disease  show  up  in  24  hours  and 
has  run  through  the  system  in  48  more. 
Is  there  any  truth  in  this?  Does  the 
United  States  government  pay  the  doc¬ 
tors,  also  the  hospital  bills,  of  persons 
said  to  be  bitten  in  Yellowstone  Park? 

H.  G.  S. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  answer  all 
of  your  questions  about  the  government’s 
activities  in  connection  with  “tick  fever,  ' 
or  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  though 
both  State  and  federal  investigations 
have  been  carried  on  for  some  years  in  an 


endeavor  to  find  the  cause  and  cure  of 
this  disease.  Spotted  fever,  so  named 
because  of  its  characteristic  rash,  is  a 
disease  of  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  the  Snake  River  Valley  of  Idaho, 
and  of  parts  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
California,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Utah  and 
sections  further  south.  Its  home  is  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  it  holds  sway 
only  in  limited  areas  and  strikes  only 
during  certain  seasons,  Spring  and  early 
Summer  being  the  time  of  its  prevalence. 
Early  settlers  associated  the  disease  with 
the  melting  snows,  while  the  Indians  of 
the  mountains  said  that  evil  spirits  made 
visits  to  certain  valleys  dangerous.  The 
disease  has  been  known  for  at  least  75 
years,  but  not  until  April,  1906,  did  Dr. 
II.  T.  Ricketts  begin  the  brilliant  work 
in  Montana  that  resulted  in  finding,  not 
its  cause  but  the  method  by  which  the 
virus  of  the  disease  was  transmitted  to 
man.  The  State  Department  of  Health 
of  Montana  and  the  United  States  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service  have  both  instituted 
investigations  which  are  yet  continued 
and  which  have  probably  given  rise  to 
the  circumstances  of  hospital  care,  etc., 
about  which  you  inquire.  Very  probably, 
the  free  treatment  and  care  of  which  you 
speak  is  only  that  of  hospitals  where  a 
patient  may  be  treated  and  w’here  prop¬ 
erly  qualified  physicians  may  observe  the 
disease. 

Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  is  not  a 
contagious  disease,  and  is  not  transmitted 
form  man  to  man.  It  is  transferred 
from  some  of  the  lower  animals  to  man 
through  the  bite  of  a  wood  tick  that  has, 
itself,  become  infected  through  feeding 
upon  ground  squirrels,  chipmunks, 
ground  hogs  and  other  small  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  among  which  the  rabbit  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  included.  Thei’e  are  several 
species  of  ticks  which  may  convey  the 
disease,  but.  fortunately,  if  takes  time 
to  do  it.  These  ticks  must  remain  at¬ 
tached  to  their  human  host  for  several 
hours  if  infection  is  to  occur,  and  few 
are  given  that  opportunity.  Ricketts 
demonstrated  that  the  wood  tick  was 
capable  of  not  only  infecting  man  but  of 
transmitting  its  infective  power  through 
several  generations  of  its  young. 

The  disease  resembles  typhus  and  ty¬ 
phoid  fevers,  running  a  course  of  from 
three  to  four  weeks  in  cases  that  recover, 
though  it  may  prove  fatal  in  a  week  or 
10  days.  A  striking  peculiarity  is  its 
limitation  to  certain  restricted  areas;  an¬ 
other  is  the  varying  rate  of  mortality.  In 
the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  over  70  per  cent 


of  those  attacked  die,  while  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  the  death  rate  is  less  than  13  per 
cent.  From  three  to  10  days  elapse  be¬ 
tween  the  time  of  being  bitten  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  first  symptoms.  There  is 
no  known  cure,  the  disease  being  treated 
“symptomatically,”  as  is  typhus  fever, 
but  experiments  with  serums  offer  hope 
that  the  disease  may  yet  be  controlled  by 
these  agents  in  humans,  as  it  already 
may  be  done  in  some  of  the  lower  animals 
subject  to  it.  Prevention,  by  avoiding 
the  bites  of  wood  ticks  iin  the  regions 
where  the  disease  occurs,  is  still  the  end 
to  be  sought.  m.  b.  d. 


Treatment  for  Diabetes 

In  the  issue  of  November  25,  1922, 
page  1407,  article  on  diabetes  interested 
me,  as  I  have  this  disease  and  would  like 
to  get  cured.  Do  you  know  of  any  posi¬ 
tive  or  complete  cure  for  diabetes,  and  is 
there  any  cure  for  it  without  dieting.- 
I  saw  in  a  paper  one  time  of  a  company 
that  said  they  would  absolutely  guarantee 
to  cure  diabetes  without  dieting,  and 
you  woqld  not  have  to  pay  them  till  you 
were  cured  entirely,  and,  furthermore, 
that  you  could  not  be  cured  by  dieting,  as 
it  weakened  your  system  so  that  it  could 
not  carry  off  the  impurities  of  the  body. 
I  would  like  to  be  cured  so  as  to  be  able 
to  do  a  day’s  work.  r.  s. 

Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  “cure”  for 
diabetes,  and  anybody  advertising  a 
“guaranteed  cure”  may  be  put  down  in¬ 
stantly  as  one  of  the  ghouls  ivho  prey 
upon  the  misfortunes  of  the  sick.  There 
has  recently  been  discovered  a  remedy, 
called  insulin,  which  gives  more  promise, 
and  it  is  being  thoroughly  studied  by 
competent  medical  scientists.  It  is  an 
extract  from  the  pancreas,  an  organ  of 
the  body  affected  in  diabetes.  .  While 
much  is  hoped  from  this,  it  is  not  yet 
available  for  general  use,  and  will  not 
be  made  available  until  further  researches 
have  proven  or  disproven  its  value. 
Meanwhile,  no  adult  with  diabetes  need 
give  up  in  despair.  If  he  learns  how  to 
live,  particularly  with  regard  to  diet,  he 
may  hope  for  a  long  and  useful  life. 
There  will  probably  be  many  things  which 
he  cannot  do,  but  there  are  very  few  who 
are  able  to  do  just  what  they  would  like. 
Regulation  of  the  diet,  to  eliminate  the 
sugar-producing  foods,  is  needed,  and  a 
competent  physician  should  be  consulted 
for  directions  as  to  this.  The  degree  of 
health  and  activity  which  a  diabetic  pa¬ 
tient  may  enjoy  depends,  however,  more 
upon  his  attention  to  the  directions  which 
are  given  him  than  upon  the  one  who 
gives  the  directions.  A  patient  sic  • 
give  his  physician  full  co-operation  and 
learn  to  live  as  his  necessities  require. 
Many  of  us  must  be  content  with  what 
we  can  do,.  learning  to  be  patient  with 
our  .  own  limitations  and  happy  in  the 
ability  to  do  part  of  “a  day’s  work.” 

M.  B.  D. 


Toilet  in  Cellar 

What  do  you  think  of  a  toilet  in  the 
cellar  of  a  farmhouse?  Can  it  be  made 
sanitary?  If  a  ventilating  pipe  sh»uld 
be  carried  from  it,  up  through  the  house, 
and  extend  above  the  roof  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing,  would  the  cellar  be  absolutely  whole¬ 
some  without  any  other  precaution  taken, 
so  far  as  the  toilet  was  concerned?  What 
should  be  the  diameter  of  such  a  pipe  in 
order  to  secure  a  perfect  circulation  un¬ 
der  all  conditions?  m.  b. 

West  Cornwall,  Conn. 

You  do  not  say  what  kind  of  toilet  you 
have  in  mind.  It  would  hardly  be  prac¬ 
ticable  to  have  an  ordinary  vault  closet 
in  the  cellar,  though  that  would  not 
necessarily  be  unhealthful.  The  chemi¬ 
cal  closets  are  sometimes  placed  in  the 
cellar,  but  they  have  tight  metal  tanks 
which  do  not  permit  the  escape  of  odors 
and  destroy  the  solid  contents  discharged 
into  them  by  means  of  caustic  fluids  I 
presume  that  this  is  the  kind  of  toilet 
that  you  have  in  mind.  I  think  that 
most  makes  are  provided  with  a  ventilat¬ 
ing  pipe  to  be  carried  above  the  roof  or. 
better,  into  a  used  chimney.  It  is  no* 
the  odor  from  toilets  that  causes  disease, 
but  disease  germs  found  in  the  contents’. 
If  the  contents  are  not  disinfected  by 
caustic  solutions,  or  other  disinfectants 
used,  they  may  cause  disease  by  con¬ 
taminating  food  or  water.  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  a  chemical  closet  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  cellar  of  a  farmhouse,  if 
properly  installed,  ventilated  as  suggested 
above  and  kept  from  leaking.  Some  of 
the  tanks  used  seem  to  be  rather  short¬ 
lived,  however,  and  one  that  did  not  re¬ 
main  absolutely  tight  would  soon  be¬ 
come  an  intolerable  nuisance  in  a  cellar. 
It  might  far  better  be  placed  underground 
outside  the  cellar  wall.  This  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  rather  un¬ 
pleasant  task  of  pumping  out  a  chemical 
tank  at  needed  intervals,  which,  in  it¬ 
self,  might  make  a  cellar  location  inad¬ 
visable.  m.  B.  D. 


Teacher  of  Hygiene  :  “Why  must 
we  always  be  careful  to  keep  our  homes 
clean  and  neat?”  Little  Girl:  “Because 
company  may  walk  in  at  any  moment.” 
— Judge. 


Tree  Root  Holds  Doicn  Rod; 


In  several  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have  noticed  pictures  of  large  bowlders  each 
claiming  to  be  the  largest.  I  know  of  one  that  lias  them  all  beat,  but  I  had  no 
camera  with  me  to  take  a  picture  of  it,  and  its  position  makes  it  all  the  more  won¬ 
derful  as  it  is  up  on  a  very  high  mountain  in  Southwestern  New  Hampshire.  Near 
the  top  of  Mt.  Monadnoek  is  a  flat  stretch  ;  there  are  a  few  rocks  there  and  this 
very  large  oblong  shaped  bowlder  sits  away  up  on  the  mountain  as  though  some 
mighty  giant  had  placed  it  there.  I  feel  sure  it  is  as  large  or  larger  than  the 
bowlders  shown  so  far.  The  above  is  an  unusual  picture  of  a  rock  and  tree  roots. 
After  seeing  it  I  went  back  five  miles  through  the  woods  for  my  camera  to  take  it. 
This  is  in  the  woods  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada  It  is  a  yellow  birch  tree  and  the 
roots  as  you  will  see  are  holding  the  stone  down  while  in  the  meantime  the  frost 
is  heaving  the  stone  up. — b.  m.  m.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


In  1849  my  father  moved  on  a  farm,  not  knowing 
anything  about  farming.  He  thought  it  was  necessary 
to  have  an  agricultural  paper,  so  subscribed  for  what 
was  then  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker.  From  that 
year  until  the  present  time  it  lias  been  in  our  family. 
I  have  taken  it  in  my  own  name  since  I  was  14  years 
old  which  makes  me  a  subscriber  for  a  little  over  65 
years.  It  seems  I  cannot  get  along  without  it,  so  much 
useful  information.  w.  f.  aspinwall. 

Loudonville,  N.  Y. 

E  think  Mr.  Aspinwall  stands  at  the  head  as 
veteran  reader  and  subscriber.  Think  of  74 
years  of  continuous  reading.  That  makes  nearly 
3,900  issues.  What  wonders  of  history  are  included 
within  those  years.  And  Mr.  Aspinwall’s  hand 
writing  is  still  firm  and  without  a  wrinkle.  Shall 
we  wish  him  74  more  years  of  reading  The  R.  N.  Y.? 
Would  he  care  to  have  them? 

* 

HE  State  of  California  has  prohibited  aliens 
from  owning  or  leasing  land  in  that  State,  and 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  sustained  the  law.  As 
one  result,  it  is  said  that  thousands  of  Japanese  will 
give  up  their  land  and  stop  production  of  fruit  and 
other  food.  This  will  prove  a  serious  handicap  to 
California  fruit  growers,  unless  white  farmers  can 
be  found  to  take  the  places  of  the  Japanese.  Efforts 
are  to  be  made  to  induce  settlers  from  the  East  to 
come  and  take  up  land.  In  parts  of  the  South  much 
the  same  problem  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  mi¬ 
gration  of  negroes  to  the  North.  Several  of  the 
border  States  are  planning  to  attract  white  men 
from  the  North.  At  the  same  time  our  Northern 
farmers  are  unable  to  obtain  farm  help  at  any  wage 
that  will  give  a  profit.  Where  are  all  these  needed 
white  workers  to  come  from?  The  truth  is  there  is 
an  under-production  of  farm  workmen.  We  are  not 
producing  farm  hands  as  we  did  40  years  ago. 
Nearly  every  young  man  now  demands  a  white  col¬ 
lar  job  when  he  gets  through  school,  and  there  are 
not  enough  of  these  jobs  to  go  around.  There  is  a 
constant  demand  for  new  government  jobs  to  take 
care  of  college  and  school  graduates  at  public  ex¬ 
pense,  but  where  is  the  institution  that  is  turning 
out  skilled  farm  hands?  Today  the  man  who  can 
work  with  his  hands  at  crop  production  is  the  most 
necessary  laborer  in  the  nation.  Yet  where  is  he  to 
be  found,  and  who  is  training  him?  Our  modern  sys 
tern  of  education  is  partly  responsible  for  this 
trouble.  We  are  turning  out  too  many  white-collar 
men. 

'I' 

EGINNING  next  week,  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  year,  we  expect  to  print  good  pictures  of 
the  leading  contributors  who  during  the  past  years 
have  entertained  and  instructed  our  people.  Dr. 
Dean,  Dr.  Alexander,  Prof.  Minkler,  Geo.  A.  Cos¬ 
grove,  Robert  Smith,  Mrs.  Unger.  Mrs.  Greenwood, 
and  dozens  of  others  have  come  to  seem  like  dis 
tinguished  members  of  the  family.  Now  we  are  to 
have  a  chance  to  see  what  they  look  like.  There  are 
some  people  who  carry  about  through  life  what  we 
may  call  a  disappointing  countenance.  With  their 
picture  “the  pleasures  of  imagination  are  greater 
than  those  of  participation,”  but  with  most  of  our 
correspondents  a  view  of  their  picture  will  add  to 
their  reputation. 

* 

REPORTS  from  the  West  indicate  that  the  area 
of  Winter  wheat  has  been  reduced  quite  a  lit¬ 
tle.  Probably  most  of  the  large  wheat  growers  have 
seeded  about  the  usual  acreage,  but  the  smaller 
farmers,  who  grew  wheat  only  as  a  side  crop,  seem 
to  be  giving  it  up.  In  the  Northwest  dairying  and 
stock  raising  are  rapidly  coming  in,  and  this  means 
changing  the  wheat  land  over  into  Alfalfa,  corn  or 
pasture.  It  is  a  sensible  thing  to  work  out  of  wheat 
•"•owing  when  it  becomes  evident  that  the  cost  of 
growing  the  crop  Is  greater  than  the  price  obtained 


for  it.  There  are  still  locations  where  wheat  grow¬ 
ing  will  pay,  or  where,  for  one  reason  or  another,  no 
other  crop  will  pay  as  well.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
us  to  leave  the  bulk  of  our  wheat  production  to  such 
localities,  for  the  present  at  least.  It  will  be  only  a 
question  of  a  few  years  before  the  world's  popula¬ 
tion  will  so  increase  that  wheat  production  must  be 
increased  in  order  fully  to  supply  the  demand.  There 
are  many  farmers  who  do  not  need  to  grow  wheat  in 
order  to  make  a  fair  living.  They  might  well  leave 
the  production  of  this  grain  to  those  who  are  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  they  must  produce  it.  In  most  cases  Soy 
beans  or  barley  will  pay  our  Eastern  farmers  better. 

* 

HE  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  settled  a  milk  case 
which  came  from  the  Sta* *te  of  Washington.  The 
Seattle  Milk  Shippers’  Association,  a  co-operative  or¬ 
ganization  properly  formed,  agreed  that  it  would  not 
sell  milk  to  any  stores  which  retailed  for  less  than 
11  cents  a  quart.  As  a  result  the  officers  of  the  milk 
association  were  prosecuted,  on  the  theory  that  they 
had  formed  a  conspiracy.  The  State  court  decided 
in  favor  of  the  milk  organization,  and  now  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  has  confirmed  this  decision.  The 
court  held  that  a  refusal  to  sell  milk  except  at  a 
stated  price  does  not  mean  a  monopoly,  and  does  not 
prevent  free  and  open  competition.  As  the  associa¬ 
tion  did  not  and  could  not  control  all  the  milk  com¬ 
ing  to  the  city,  it  had  a  right  to  establish  a  fair  price 
and  protect  that  price. 

* 

E  have  no  desire  to  go  through  any  such  ex¬ 
perience  as  befell  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosebough, 
as  detailed  on  the  first  page.  In  our  country  such 
awful  things  are  rare,  and  usually  result  from  the 
abnormal  working  of  an  unsound  mind.  This  mirac¬ 
ulous  escape  from  death  was  evidently  due  to  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Rosebough  held  the  paper  at  just  the 
right  angle  in  front  of  her  face.  It  is  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  for  us  to  feel  that  The  Ii.  N.-Y.  helped  to  save  a 
friend  from  death  or  great  disfiguration.  Some  of 
our  enemies,  if  we  have  any,  might  say  that  the 
paper  must  have  a  tough  hide  to  hold  back  a  charge 
of  shot.  Well,  such  a  hide  has  advantages  at  times. 

* 

E  keep  right  on  with  our  remarks  about  the 
value  of  Soy  beans  for  the  Eastern  farmer. 
The  Middle  West  is  far  in  advance  of  us  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  crop.  Some  of  our  people  say  they 
are  holding  back,  waiting  for  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  to  decide  the  matter.  But  why  do  that?  Nat¬ 
urally,  these  stations  must  take  time  and  be  very 
sure  before  making  any  definite  report.  The  stations 
in  the  Middle  West  have  already  decided  that  Soy 
beans  will  make  a  great  companion  for  Alfalfa,  or  a 
substitute  for  that  crop  on  acid  soils.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  that  a  farmer  may  well  work  out  himself.  It 
will  not  cost  much  to  try  an  acre  of  Soy  beans,  and 
it  may  mean  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  you 
have  ever  started. 

* 

AST  year  we  asked  our  readers  to  name  the  12 
living  Americans  who  have  "most  profoundly 
influenced  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  American  farm¬ 
ers  or  American  agriculture.”  Of  course  there  is 
nothing  of  very  great  interest  in  such  a  list.  It  will 
naturally  be  decided  largely  by  personal  opinion. 
Still,  we  were  curious  to  know  just  what  our  people 
thought  about  it.  We  had  a  good  many  reports ;  in 
all,  64  different  persons  were  named.  Naturally 
some  of  them  were  local  celebrities,  not  well  known 
to  the  country  at  large.  From  this  list  we  selected 
the  12  names  which  were  most  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  by  our  people.  Of  these,  seven  and  possibly 
eight,  may  be  called  college  men,  which  fact  would 
indicate  that  the  agricultural  colleges  have  led  in 
agricultural  development.  Now  we  are  told  that 
some  of  our  people  would  like  to  change  their  votes. 
So  we  shall  print  the  list  of  names  once  more  and 
ask  for  further  suggestions.  It  is  not  of  great  prac¬ 
tical  value,  but  a  good  thing  to  think  about. 

* 

HE  rural  school  bill  will  no  doubt  occupy  the 
front  of  the  stage  at  the  coming  legislative  ses¬ 
sion,  but  we  must  not  let  it  entirely  obscure  other 
questions  which  affect  farmers.  We  must  have  new 
legislation  covering  the  game  laws  and  trespass.  We 
have  already  given  a  synopsis  of  bills  which  will  be 
introduced,  and  there  will  be  a  good-sized  fight  over 
them.  It  is  rumored  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
dispense  with  the  State  troopers  or  cut  down  their 
activities,  and  very  likely  another  effort  will  be 
made  to  reorganize  the  Agricultural  Department. 
As  a  rule,  just  before  a  Presidential  election,  both 
parties  do  little  more  than  fight  for  a  good  position 
in  next  year's  battle,  and  nothing  startling  may  be 
expected  at  Albany,  for  neither  side  will  care  to 


antagonize  the  farmers.  This  very  thing  ought  to 
make  it  possible  to  put  reasonable  farm  legislation 
through.  We  shall  try  to  keep  our  readers  in¬ 
formed  so  that  they  can,  if  need  be,  use  their  influ¬ 
ence  properly.  It  may  well  be  that  this  discussion  of 
the  school  bill  will  bring  about  a  volunteer  organi¬ 
zation  of  rui’al  votei’s  that  will  pi'ove  very  effective. 

* 

I  read  the  letter  from  Gov.  Smith  about  the  new 
school  bill,  printed  on  page  154S.  If  this  letter  is  genu¬ 
ine,  it  seems  to  me  that  Gov.  Smith  "lets  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag,”  probably  without  intending  to  do  so.  The 
backers  of  the  original  bill  evidently  convinced  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  that  it  was  a  consolidation  measure.  They  tried 
to  rush  it  through  the  Legislature  as  such,  without  the 
full  understanding  of  farmers.  Failing  in  that,  they 
seem  to  have  amended  or  trimmed  the  wording  of  the 
bill,  and  are  now  trying  to  convince  farmers  that  it  does 
not  mean  consolidation.  It  seems  to  me  that  Gov. 
Smith’s  letter  puts  wheels  under  their  entire  case,  and 
moves  it  off  the  track.  l.  c. 

THE  letter  from  Gov.  Smith  is  absolutely  genu¬ 
ine.  That  is  the  way  it  looks  to  us.  We  have 
the  Governor’s  word  for  it  that  our  “educational  au¬ 
thorities”  believe  the  rural  schools  should  be  consoli¬ 
dated.  Then  he  saj*s  the  bill  that  passed  the  Senate 
would  “bring  it  about.”  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the 
backers  of  this  bill  attempted  to  rush  a  consolidation 
measure  through  the  Legislature  before  the  country 
people  knew  what  it  would  mean.  And.  having  done 
that,  these  backers  wonder  why  the  people  are  sus¬ 
picious  when,  these  same  backers  insist  that  there  is 
no  consolidation  in  their  amended  bill.  They  are 
evidently  just  as  much  in  favor  of  consolidation  now 
as  when  they  convinced  Gov.  Smith  about  the  orig¬ 
inal  bill !  As  we  have  said  a  dozen  times,  these 
people  want  consolidation.  If  they  had  come  out 
frankly  and  said  so — telling  the  people  what  they 
evidently  told  Gov.  Smith — they  would  stand  in  a 
far  better  position  today. 

* 

In  his  message  to  Congress  President  Coolidge  said : 
“Simple  and  direct  methods,  put  into  operation  by  the 
farmer  himself,  are  the  only  real  sources  for  the  res- 
toration  of  agriculture.”  If  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  ever  showed 
a  spirit  of  pride  it  should  be  at  that  statement,  for  it  is 
exactly  what  you  have  been  broadcasting  for  a  long 
time — "We  must  do  it  ourselves.”  t.  m. 

WE  well  know  that  pride  leads  to  the  jumping- 
off  place.  We  have  for  some  years  claimed 
that  whatever  solid  improvements  are  to  come  to 
agriculture  must  be  worked  out  by  the  farmers 
themselves.  If  the  government  will  enforce  the  laws 
we  now  have,  strictly  and  sternly,  and  compel  the 
middlemen  to  play  fail-,  the  farmers  will  work  out 
of  their  troubles  lai’gely  through  their  own  effoi’ts. 
We  never  did  believe  in  sitting  down  to  wait  for 
the  government  to  do  something  for  us.  Nor  do  we 
believe  in  sitting  still  and  permitting  our  “leaders” 
to  do  the  talking  and  planning  for  us.  Too  many 
of  our  co-operative  ox-ganizations  are  cutting  out 
the  “co”  and  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  small 
group  of  shrewd  men  who  intrench  themselves  in 
law,  habit  or  rule,  and  “run  the  whole  show.”  Of 
course  such  an  enterprise  ceases  to  be  co-operative 
when  that  happens.  One  of  the  biggest  questions 
befoi'e  our  Easteim  farmers  is  that  of  readjustment. 
Many  of  us  have  continued  to  produce  crops  which 
can  be  grown  cheaper  if  not  better  by  others.  There 
is  no  use  fighting  against  fate;  we  must  develop 
new  crops  and  methods  to  meet  the  situation.  Then 
most  of  us  face  a  l-evolution  in  our  labor  system. 
If  we  cannot  get  suitable  labor  for  the  old  methods 
and  crops  we  must  change  in  some  way  so  as  to 
get  the  largest  possible  income  from  family  labor. 
This  is  what  we  call  readjustment.  It  is  the  most 
important  thing  for  the  Eastern  farmer  to  consider, 
and  we  must  work  it  out  ourselves.  No  legislation 
can  ever  do  it  for  us. 


Brevities 

Whatever  you  do  with  your  hands,  keep  your  head. 

North  Dakota  horses  came  into  market  last  season, 
when  38  carloads  were  sold  for  use  on  Eastern  farms. 

The  chestnut  blight  which  destroyed  all  chestnut 
trees  on  the  upper  Atlantic  Slope  is  woi-king  into  the 
South. 

Why  not  make  every  day  in  the  year  New  Year’s 
day?  Then  you  will  be  sure  to  live  up  to  a  few  good 
resolutions. 

The  ladies  are  informed  that  after  a  man  with  a 
“temperament”  marries,  all  he  has  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  is  temper. 

About  75  per  cent  of  your  body  is  water.  If  you 
weigh  200  lbs.,  you  carry  around  with  you  about  IS  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Drink  it  freely — you  need  it. 

The  Master  of  the  New  Hampshii’e  Grange  seems  to 
take  the  singular  position  that  ti’ucking  on  the  public 
highway  should  be  l-egulated  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  railroads. 

Will  tobacco  kill  ducks?  A  reader  in  a  tobacco 
growing  section  turned  a  flock  of  ducks  into  a  tobacco 
field  and  found  a  number  of  them  dead.  Are  ducks 
cigarette  fiends?  Who  has  noted  this? 

We  are  told  that  in  the  city  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  with  80.- 
000  inhabitants,  only  -one  small  shipload  of  anthracite 
coal  is  needed  to  fill  the  markets.  People  use  wood  and 
soft  coal.  They  do  not  want  anthracite. 
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A  Comparison  of  Milk  Prices 

FOR  November  the  League  pool  gross,  or  “all 
milk,”  return  from  dealers  and  its  own  plants 
was  $2.43.  Reductions  of  10  cents  for  expenses  and 
10  cents  for  capital  fund  leave  the  net  cash  price 
to  producers  $2.23  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  200-mile 
zone.  This  was  the  average  of  all  pooled  milk,  the 
price  of.  Class  1  being  $3.45  for  11  days,  and  $2.80  for 
19  days,  and  for  the  whole  month  Class  2A  $2.25, 
2B  $2.40,  2C  $2.35,  Class  3  $2.20,  Class  4A  $1.85,  4B 
$1.75.  In  Classes  2,  3  and  4  there  was  an  addi¬ 
tional  allowance  where  skim-milk  was  sold  or  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Sheffield  Farms  price  was:  For  11  days  $3.05, 
and  for  19  days  $2.58,  making  an  average  of  $2.75 
for  the  month.  This  was  the  price  paid  producers 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  200-mile  zone,  the  dealers 
taking  “all  milk”  produced  by  members. 

The  Non-pool  Association  paid  $3.05  for  the  first 
11  days  of  the  month  and  $2.55  for  the  remaining  19 
days,  making  an  average  of  $2.73  for  “all  milk”  for 
the  month. 

The  average  price  of  the  Eastern  States  Producers 
has  not  yet  been  reported.  Some  of  these  plants 
paid  from  $2.77  to  $2.95  for  October. 

The  monthly  comparisons  since  1916  appear  in  the 
following  table : 


, - November - , 

Milk  1916  1917  1921  1922  1923 

Borden’s  . *$1.70 

League  .  2.00  $2.22  $2,265  $2.23 

Co-op.  Unit,  liigb... 

Ind.  Group,  high .  2.725  2.752 

B.  and  C.  value .  2.08  $2.25  2.14  2.564  2.30 

Butter,  cts.  per  lb...  .3941  .4551  .4491  .5069  .523 

Cheese,  cts.  per  lb...  .23  .2275  .22125  .27  .242 


*  Offered. 


The  best  comparison  would  be  the  number  of 
pounds  of  milk  necessary  to  buy  farm  supplies  be¬ 
fore  the  war  and  the  number  of  pounds  required  to 
buy  the  same  supplies  now.  This  can  be  fairly  rep¬ 
resented  in  a  comparison  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  then  and  now.  In  general,  this  value  of 
the  present  dollar  is  estimated  to  be  from  55  to  65 
per  cent  of  its  former  purchasing  value.  In  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  farm  supplies  it  would  hardly  exceed  50 
per  cent  of  its  pre-war  power.  That  is  to  say,  on  an 
average  the  farm  supplies  cash  in  dollars  about 
double  the  prices  paid  before  the  war.  The  farmer 
himself  is,  however,  the  best  authority  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Using,  however,  the  highest  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  dollar  now,  the  comparison  would  be  as 
follows : 

League  pool  . 65%  of  $2.23  $1,449 

Co-op.  Unit,  high . 65%  of 

Ind.  Group,  high . 65%  of  2.75  1.787 

B.  and  C.  value . 65%  of  2.30  1.495 

Butter,  per  lb . 65%  of  .523  .339 

Cheese,  per  lb . 65%  of  .242  .157 


From  this  reasoning  the  100  lbs.  of  milk  brought 
more  in  November,  1915,  than  in  1923.  The  Novem¬ 
ber,  1915,  price  is  used  in  these  comparisons  for  Oc¬ 
tober,'  November  and  December,  because  it  was  the 
last  of  the  Borden’s  prices  for  these  months,  and  the 
price  they  offered  for  November,  1916,  though  the 
fight  of  that  year  raised  it  to  $2.05. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 


ports  prices  paid  to  producers  in  the  Eastern  terri 
torv,  reduced  to  3  per  cent  basis,  for  November,  as 


follows : 

Washington,  D.  C..$2.71 


Indianapolis,  Ind...  1.72 

Chicago,  Ill . 2.55 

Baltimore,  Md .  2.47 

Boston,  Mass .  3.15 

St.  Louis,  Mo .  2.20 


Trenton,  N.  .T.... 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . .  . , 

.  2.65 

Cleveland,  O.  ... 

.  2.67 

Pittsburgh.  Pa... 

.  2.95 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.  2.40 

Scranton,  Pa.  ... 

.  2.S4 

Occupation  of  New  York  Legislators 

TILE  New  York  Legislature  will  meet  on  the  first 
of  the  year — ready  for  business.  In  the  Senate 
the  Democrats  have  26  votes,  the  Republicans  25. 
In  the  Assembly  there  are  87  Republicans  and  63 
Democrats.  New  York  City  has  24  members  of  the 
Senate  and  62  members  of  the  Assembly.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Senate  is  made  up  of  lawyers — the 
other  occupations  are  given  in  the  following  list: 
Merchants,  3;  lawyers,  26;  real  estate,  2;  manufac¬ 
turers,  3 ;  broker,  1 ;  physician,  1 ;  pharmacist,  1 ; 
accountant,  1 ;  newspaperman,  1 ;  architect,  1  ;  presi¬ 
dent  lumber  company,  1;  farmers,  2;  salesman,  1; 
bankers,  2 ;  civil  engineer,  1 ;  agriculture,  1 ;  college 
professor,  1 ;  Summer  hotel,  1 ;  general  contractor,  1. 

In  the  Assembly  there  are  52  lawyers  and  16  farm¬ 
ers,  with  the  others  occupied  as  follows.  How  would 
they  ever  get  their  food  if  they  were  all  cast  upon 
a  desert  island?  Superintendent  night  market,  1; 
undertaker,  1 ;  pattern-maker,  1 ;  farmer  and  oil 
producer,  1 ;  insurance  and  real  estate,  5 ;  lawyers, 
52 :  student,  1 ;  newspaperman,  1 ;  shoemaker.  1 ; 
farmers,  16;  coal,  lumber  and  grain  dealer,  1;  sales 
manager,  1;  county  clerk,  1;  merchants,  2;  manufac¬ 
turers.  3;  physicians,  3;  clerk,  1;  business  executive, 


1 ;  engineer,  1  ;  banker,  1 ;  electrician,  1 ;  real  estate, 
5;  maritime,  1;  jeweler,  1;  salesmen,  2f  law  clerks, 
3 ;  civil  engineer,  1 ;  broker,  1 ;  liaison  officer,  1 ; 
pharmacists,  2;  theatrical  booking  agency,  1;  build¬ 
er,  1;  farmer  and  automobile  dealer,  1;  farmer  and 
trustee,  1 ;  patent  lawyer,  1 ;  investments,  1 ;  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers,  2 ;  auctioneer  and  appraiser,  1 ;  law 
student,  1;  appraiser,  1;  advertising  1;  hardware,  1; 
farmer  and  fruit  grower,  1 ;  cotton  broker,  1 ;  phys¬ 
ician  and  fruit  grower,  1 ;  apartment  hotel  pro¬ 
prietor,  1 ;  real  estate  and  farmer,  1 ;  realtors,  2 ;  re¬ 
tired  police  sergeant,  1 ;  contractors,  2 ;  hardware 
and  paint  dealer,  1 ;  building  contractor,  1 ;  mason 
and  builder,  1 ;  lumber  business,  1 ;  insurance,  2 ; 
retired  merchant,  1 ;  teacher,  1 ;  merchant  and  farm¬ 
er,  1 ;  sales  agent,  1 ;  lawyer  and  oil  business,  1 ;  re¬ 
tired,  1 ;  auctioneer  and  merchant,  1 ;  farm  produce 
dealer,  1. 

Is  The  School  Bill  A  Compulsory  Con¬ 
solidation  Measure? 

The  rural  school  bill,  embodying  recommendations  of 
the  “Committee  of  Twenty-one,”  is  a  compulsory  consol¬ 
idation  measure.  Section  1221  of  the  bill  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  community  districts.  A  community 
district  shall,  so  far  as  may  be,  comprise  school  dis¬ 
tricts  which  are  connected  by  lines  of  transportation  or 
are  related  by  social,  commercial  or  other  similar  con¬ 
ditions,  and  which  are  grouped  around  some  center  of 
population,  trade  or  social  life.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  act  to  include  all  the  territory  of  union  free  and 
common  school  districts,  outside  of  city  and  union  free 
school  districts  having  a  population  of  4,500  or  more, 
and  for  which  a  superintendent  of  schools  is  employed, 
within  the  limits  of  community  districts. 

All  the  districts  in  a  community  district  are  to  be 
controlled  and  governed  by  one  board,  known  as  the 
community  board  of  education.  This  community  board 
shall  (obligation)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  article  and  for  the  general  management,  opera¬ 
tion,  control,  maintenance  and  discipline  of  the  schools 
within  the  community  district.  All  the  districts  within 
a  community  district  are  under  one  board  and  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  combined,  united  or  consolidated  in  gov¬ 
ernment  (1267).  The  numbers  in  parenthesis  refer  to 
sections  of  the  bill. 

The  districts  within  a  community  district  are  to  be 
compelled  to  be  united  or  consolidated  in  the  possession 
and  control  of  all  school  property  within  the  community 
district.  The  title  of  all  school  buildings,  sites,  furniture, 
books,  apparatus  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
several  school  districts,  comprising  a  community  dis¬ 
trict  shall,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  August,  1924, 
be  vested  in  the  community  board,  and  all  of  such 
property  shall  be  held  and  used  by  such  board  for  the 
benefit  of  the  schools  of  the  district  (1269). 

The  districts  within  a  community  are  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  united  or  consolidated  in  paying  outstand¬ 
ing  bonded  indebtedness.  The  bonded  indebtedness  of 
the  school  districts  in  a  community  district  existing  and 
outstanding  on  the  31st  day  of  July,  1924,  shall  be  a 
charge  against  the  taxable  property  of  the  community 
district,  and  all  bonds  issued  by  such  school  districts 
on  or  before  such  day,  as  provided  by  law,  shall  become 
the  bonds  of  the  community  district  (1302). 

The  districts  within  a  community  district  are  com¬ 
pelled  by  this  measure  to  be  united  or  consolidated  in 
providing  academic  instruction  for  all  the  high  school 
pupils  residing  within  the  community  district.  The 
community  board  shall  either  establish  and  maintain 
within  the  district  a  school  wherein  a  full  four-year 
course  of  high  school  or  academic  instruction  may  be 
given  to  the  pupils  of  the  district  who  have  completed 
the  elementary  courses  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of 
the  district,  or  shall  make  provision  for  such  instruc¬ 
tion,  or  part  thereof,  in  the  schools  of  another  com¬ 
munity  district  or  of  a  union  free  or  city  school  dis¬ 
trict  (1282).  The  present  law  providing  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  tuition  of  non-resident  academic  pupils  is 
to  be  repealed.  The  high  school  pupils  in  a  community 
district,  to  avoid  paying  their  tuition,  will  be  compelled 
to  attend  the  high  school  or  schools  in  their  community 
district,  unless  the  community  board  of  education  pro¬ 
vides  for  their  instruction  in  another  district. 

The  transportation  of  pupils  shall  be  provided  by  the 
community  (a)  where  pupils  have  completed  the  courses 
of  instruction  maintained  in  the  school  in  the  district 
where  they  reside  and  are  in  attendance  upon  instruc¬ 
tion  in  advanced  subjects  in  other  schools  of  the  com¬ 
munity  district,  or  (b)  where  such  pupils  have  been 
transferred  as  provided  herein  to  the  schools  of  other 
community  districts  or  of  union  free  or  city  school 
districts,  or  (c)  where  the  school  of  a  district  has  been 
closed  as  herein  provided,  or  ( cl )  where  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  has  been  dissolved  either  before  or  after  the  taking 
effect  of  this  article,  and  its  territory  annexed  to  an 
adjoining  district  as  provided  by  law  (1292).  The  dis¬ 
tricts  in  a  community  district  are  compelled  to  be 
united  or  consolidated  in  providing  transportation  of 
pupils. 

The  community  board  shall  submit  to  a  vote  of  the 
qualified  school  electors  of  the  community  district  a 
proposition  for  the  remodeling,  improvement,  or  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  existing  school  buildings  or  for  the  construction 
of  new  buildings,  if  the  aggregate  amount  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  therefor  in  any  one  year  shall  exceed  the  sum  of 
$7,000,  or  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  actual  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  in  the 
community  district.  The  electors  of  a  community  dis¬ 
trict  are  compelled  to  he  united  or  consolidated  in  mak¬ 
ing  appropriations  (1300). 


The  districts  within  a  community  district  are  to  be 
united  or  consolidated  in  paying  taxes,  for  the  com¬ 
munity  board  shall  cause  the  amounts  specified  in  the 
annual  school  tax  budget  and  the  supplemental  tax  bud¬ 
gets,  if  any,  to  be  levied  and  assessed  against  the  tax¬ 
able  property  within  the  community  district,  and  shall 
prepare  a  school  tax  assessment  roll  (129S).  In  a 
community  district  there  will  be  one  board,  one  collec¬ 
tor-treasurer,  and  a  uniform  tax  rate. 

The  consolidation  of  school  districts  in  government, 
title  to  school  property,  outstanding  bonded  indebted¬ 
ness,  providing  academic  instruction  and  transporta¬ 
tion  of  pupils,  making  appropriations,  and  paying 
school  taxes,  will  be  compulsory  if  the  rural  school  bill 
is  enacted  into  law. 

The  rural  school  bill  paves  the  way  for  the  closing 
of  the  small  schools..  Any  school  in  a  community  dis¬ 
trict  may  be  closed  in  one  of  the  four  following  ways 
(1288)  : 

1.  By  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  electors  present  and  voting  at  a  district  meeting 
held  within  the  school  district,-  and  with  the  subsequent 
approval  of  the  resolution  by  the  community  board. 

2.  When  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  at  a 
school  in  a  school  district  is  eight  or  less,  except  in  a 
case  where  the  failure  of  attendance  is  caused  by  ex¬ 
treme  weather  conditions,  epidemic  or  other  unavoidable 
cause,  the  community  board  may  on  petition  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  qualified  electors  of  such  district  by  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  members, 
close  such  school  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year. 

3.  Whenever  the  district  superintendent  shall  certify 
to  a  community  board  that  the  school  building  in  a 
district  within  the  community  district  is  unfit  for  use, 
or  that  its  continued  use  will  endanger  the  life,  health 
and  physical  welfare  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  such 
school,  or  whenever  a  school  building  shall  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire  or  by  other  means,  such  board  may  in 
like  manner  direct  that  such  school  be  closed  for  a 
period  to  be  specified  in  its  resolution,  or  until  such 
building  is  rebuilt  or  rendered  fit  for  use. 

4.  In  case  it  shall  appear  that  a  school  district  shall 
have  contracted  for  the  instruction  of  its  pupils  in  an¬ 
other  district  or  city,  as  provided  in  Article  21  of  this 
chapter,  the  board  of  education  may  in  like  manner 
direct  that  the  school  in  such  district  be  closed  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  one  year. 

The  rural  school  bill  does  not  assure  the  elementary 
rural  pupils  greater  educational  privileges.  If  a 
school  is  maintained  in  a  school  district  within  a  com¬ 
munity  district,  the  children  living  within  such  district 
who  desire  to  attend  the  public  schools  may  he  required 
to  attend  such  school  until  they  have  completed  the 
course  of  study  therein.  The  community  board  may 
in  its  discretion  and  for  sufficient  cause,  upon  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  district  superintendent,  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  pupils  from  one  school  in  the  community 
district  to  another  school  therein  (1281). 

Under  the  present  school  laws  (Sections  129  and 
130)  the  consolidation  of  school  districts  is  optional 
with  the  district  superintendent  or  the  voters  of  the 
districts;  /and  the  consolidation  of  the  schools  is 
optional  with  the  board  or  the  board  and  the  voters. 

Under  Sections  130,  206  and  275  of  the  present  edu¬ 
cation  law,  the  voters  in  a  group  of  districts  may  estab¬ 
lish  a  central  school  with  branch  schools  in  the  com¬ 
munity  comprising  such  districts;  that  is,  a  community 
district  may  be  established  by  the  voters  under  the  lavv 
now  in  force.  As  the  qualified  electors  of  the  school 
districts  may  under  the  present  law  establish  com¬ 
munity  districts,  why  are  some  people  clamoring  for  a 
law  that  shall  make  State-wide  the  establishment  of 
community  districts  compulsory? 

EDGAR  D.  ORMSBY, 

•  District  Superintendent. 

Fourth  Supervisory  District,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Husband’s  Rights  in  Wife’s  Property 

I  saw  an  item  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  a  wife  could  will 
all  her  property  away  from  her  husband.  There  is  a 
case  in  this  vicinity  where  the  wife  made  a  will  leaving 
the  use  of  $1,060  to  her  husband  during  his  lifetime; 
her  funeral  and  all  other  expenses  were  to  be  paid 
from  her  property,  and  the  rest  to  be  divided  between 
her  nieces  and  nephews.  Now  it  is  claimed  that  the 
husband  can  hold  $500  personal  beside  $150.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  law  providing  this  for  him  was  passed 
last  Winter.  Is  this  correct?  A.  w. 

New  York. 

IF  a  person  having  a  family  die.  leaving  a  widow 
or  husband,  or  minor  child  or  children  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles  shall  not  be  deemed  assets,  but  must  be 
included  and  stated  in  the  inventory  of  the  estate  as 
property  set  off  to  such  widow,  husband  or  minor 
child  or  children : 

1.  All  household  utensils,  musical  instruments, 
sewing  machine  and  household  furniture  used  in  and 
about  the  house  and  premises,  fuel  and  provisions, 
and  the  clothing  of  the  deceased,  in  all  not  exceed¬ 
ing  in  value  $500. 

2.  The  family  Bible,  family  pictures  and  school 
books,  used  by  or  in  such  family,  and  books  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  value  $50,  which  were  kept  and  used  as 
a  part  of  the  family  library. 

3.  Domestic  animals  with  their  necessary  food  for 
60  days,  not  exceeding  in  value  $150. 

4.  Money  or  other  personal  property  not  exceeding 
in  value  $150. 

Such  property  so  set  apart  shall  be  the  property 
of  the  surviving  husband  or  wife,  or  of  the  minor 
child  or  children  if  there  be  no  surviving  husband 
or  wife.  No  allowance  shall  be  made  in  money  or 
other  property  under  subdivisions  one,  two  and  three 
if  the  articles  mentioned  therein  do  not  exist. 

If  there  were  specific  bequests  of  articles  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  which  are  not  included  in  the  fore¬ 
going  exemptions,  the  executor  may  turn  the  prop¬ 
erty  over  to  the  legatees,  but  if  not  it  will  be  better 
to  have  all  the  nieces  and  nephews  together  when  a 
division  is  made,  or  if  they  cannot  agree  on  a  divi¬ 
sion.  the  property  might  be  sold  and  the  money 
divided.  n  t 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 


Swift  wind,  merry  wind,  sweeping  o’er  the  ground, 
Take  words  of  cheer  from  Our  Page  and  carry  them  around. 


“ The  Wise  Men  sate  in  the  East  afar 
The  wonderful  guiding  Christinas  star." 


Drawn  by  Carlotta  Baker 

Christmas  Bells 

Why  do  bells  for  Christmas  ring? 

Why  do  happy  children  sing? 

Once  a  lovely,  shining  star, 

Seen  by  wise  men  from'  afar, 

Gently  moved  until  its  light 
Made  a  manger  cradle  bright. 

There  a  darling  baby  lay, 

Pillowed  soft  upon  the  hay, 

And  its  mother  sang  and  smiled, 

‘‘This  is  Christ,  the  Holy  Child.” 

Therefore  Christmas  bells  do  ring; 
Therefore  happy  children  sing. 

— LYDIA  AVERY  COONLEY  WARD. 

Rent  bv  Viola  Williams.  Pennsylvania, 
and  ilelen  Wasilesky,  Connecticut. 


(16  Years),  New  York 

prophets  had  said  lie  would  be.  They 
knelt  before  Him. 

Then  came  the  wise  men  with  gifts  of 
frankincense  and  myrrh.  On  their  way 
the  king,  Herod,  told  them  to  go,  and 
when  they  returned  to  tell  him  where  the 
Babe  was  that  he  might  worship  Him 
also.  (But  he  meant  to  kill  Him,  for  he 
thought  He  would  take  his  crown  away.) 
So  God  told  the  wise  men  to  return  by 
another  way.  After  the  king  had  watched 
a  long  time  he  ordered  that  all  the  baby 
boys  under  two  years  of  age  should  be 
killed.  In  this  way  he  thought  he  would 
kill  Jesus.  But  God  was  going  to  save 
Ilis  Son.  He  told  Joseph  in  a  dream  to 
go  to  Egypt  on  the  night  that  Herod’s 
terrible  command  was  being  obeyed. 

jean  davies  (11  years). 

Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Lewis  Wangerin  (14  Years), 
New  York 


When  you  turned  over  the  leaf  a  min¬ 
ute  ago  and  caught  your  first  glimpse  of 
Our  Page  I  know  that  you  exclaimed 
with  pleasure  and  delight.  Isn’t  it  fine! 
Isn’t  it  just  what  we  wanted  it  to  be, 
full  of  the  spirit  and  beauty  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  holiday  season?  Isn’t  it  a 
great  success — our  first  Christmas  Page, 
and  the  last  of  the  three  special  pages 
we  have  made  this  Fall?  We  have  to 
thank  the  260  boys  and  girls  named  on 
page  1582  who  poured  in  upon  your  edi¬ 
tor  such  a  wealth  of  material  that  he 
•found  the  choice  of  what  to  use  a  hard 
matter  indeed.  But  the  very  fact  that 
there  was  so  much  to  choose  from  made 
the  final  result  good  beyond  question 
Thirty-seven  readers  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  something  printed,  but 
many  others,  especially  many  who  sent 
drawings,  were  left  out  only  because  of 
lack  of  space,  while  your  editor  feeis 
that  every  single  boy  and  girl  who  took 
interest  enough  to  make  effort  to  help 
deserves  our  gratitude  equally. 


The  First  Christmas 

Along  a  dusty  road  two  figures  trav¬ 
eled  to  Bethlehem,  long,  long  ago,  to  find 
out  to  what  amount  they  were  taxed. 
These  two  travelers  were  Joseph  and 
Mary,  the  parents  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
tired  couple  arrived  at  the  .inn  and 
learned  that  it  was  full  of  people,  so  they 
asked  permission  to  sleep  in  the  barn.  It 
was  that  night  that  Jesus  was  born  in  a 
manger,  and  that  night  that  the  wise  men 
and  shepherds  were  called  upon  by  the 
angels  of  Heaven  and  the  Star  to  go  to 
Bethlehem  and  worship  Jesus. 

MONICA  STARKWEATHER 

New  York.  (11  years) . 


Christmas  in  Switzerland 

(a  true  story) 

My  mother  comes  from  Switzerland, 
and  we  children  are  always  eager  to  hear 
of  the  way  she  spent  Christmas.  Prob¬ 
ably  some  of  the  readers  of  Our  Page 
might  also  be  interested,  so  I  thought  I 
would  write  it  down. 

About  two  weeks  before  Christmas  the 
schools  began  to  practice  appropriate 
songs.  About  four  o'clock  on  Christmas 
Day  all  the  school  children  assembled  with 
their  teachers  according  to  their  grades 
at  the  sehoolhouse.  There  the  songs  were 
sung  over  for  the  last  rehearsal  to  make 
sure  that  they  were  well  learned.  All 
listened  with  bated  breath  for  the  sound 


Drawn  by  Edward  Sipos  (12  Years), 
Ohio 

of  the  wonderful  church  bells.  At  the 
first  sound  of  the  bells  the  children 
marched  out,  the  little  ones  ahead,  then 
the  higher  grades,  up  to  the  last  ones. 
They  marched  through  the  village,  the 
bells  ringing  all  the  while. 

Finally  the  church,  which  stood  way 
up  on  a  hill,  was  reached.  The  children 
took  their  places  and  the  church  was  al¬ 
ready  filled  with  villagers.  All  was  still 
as  tlie  preacher  ascended  the  pulpit,  while 
the  men  with  their  long  tapers  lit  the  last 
candles  on  the  wonderful  pine.  The  tree 
was  very  tall,  and  on  the  very  top  was  a 
large  Star  of  Bethlehem.  There  were  no 
other  ornaments  save  200  or  more  Christ¬ 
mas  candles  which  shed  a  wonderful  glow 
through  the  church.  Then  the  minister 
spoke  a  few  words  to  the  people,  and 
then  one  teacher  after  another  with  his 
grade  inarched  to  the  front^  and  their 
Christmas  song  was  sung.  When  all  the 
songs  were  sung  the  minister  thanked  the 


children  and  their  teachers  foA  the  beau¬ 
tiful  songs  they  had  learned,  and  then 
all  the  village  people  sang  the  Christmas 
hymiu  After  a  final,  short  prayer,  the 
children  were  asked  to  come  up  and  re¬ 
ceive  their  little  gifts.  At  the  church 
door  stood  several  people  handing  to  each 
child  a  small  book,  a  pencil  and  a  fresh 
bun.  Mother  always  tells  us  that  never 
a  bun  tasted  as  good  as  the  one  given  at 
the  church.  All  the  children  thought 
more  of  these  simple  gifts  than  many  of 
us  do  of  much  finer  ones. 

rate  Kramers  (10  years) . 

New  York. 


A  Letter  to  Santa  Claus 

Dear  Santa  Claus :  I  know  a  boy 
Who’s  trying  to  be  good, 

To  help  his  mother  all  he  can 
And  bring  in  lots  of  wood. 

He  washes,  too,  behind  his  ears 
And  is  prompt  at  school  each  day, 

He  helps  to  dry  the  dishes,  too, 

And  put  them  all  away. 

He’d  love  to  have  some  roller  skates 
And  a  fishing  rod  and  line. 

And  his  address?  Oh.  well — you  see, 
It’s  just  the  same  as  mine. 

— Author? 

New  York.  Sent  by  grace  brougii. 


Johnson’s  Christmas  Gift 

(a  story) 

John  paused  a  moment  as  he  was  en¬ 
tering  his  house,  and  gazed  longingly 
across  the  snowy  wheat  fields.  Quietly, 
and  with  a  deep  sigh  that  spoke  his  feel- 


Drawn  by  Beatrice  Brusie  (7  Years) 
New  York 


ings  better  than  any  words,  he  closed  the 
door  and  prepared  his  evening  meal. 

It  was  five  years  ago  that  he  had  come 
to  that  part  of  Kansas.  Taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  apparent  greenness,  people 
had  encouraged  him  to  homestead  a 
worthless  tract  of  land.  All  that  time  he 
had  been  trying  to  save  money  enough  to 
bring  his  family  to  him.  Mary  and  the 
two  children,  George  and  Dora,  were  yet 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  had  been  hard  for 
him  to  part  from  his  loved  ones,  but  the 
hope  that  soon  all  would  be  together 
again  spurred  him  on. 

Lately  he  had  learned  that  the  home¬ 
steader  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  had  re¬ 
cently  died,  leaving  no  heirs.  As  the 
property  was  thus  opened  to  be  settled, 
John  deteimiined  to  get  it,  for  he  felt  he 
could  do  much  better  on  it.  As  it  was  a 
case  of  the  early  bird  catching  the  worm, 
he  had  started  to  the  land  office  as  soon 
as  he  had  heard  that  a  date  had  been  set. 
But  he  had  been  too  late.  Several  were 
there  ahead  of  him,  and  he  learned  that 
Johnson,  his  ten-mile-away  neighbor,  had 
reached  there  first  and  had  claimed  it. 
When  John  heard  the  news  the  tears 
started  to  flow,  but  manlike  he  quickly- 
brushed  them  away.  “That  means,”  he 
started  to  say  aloud,  and  finished  to  him¬ 
self.  “that  another  year  or  two  goes  by 
before  Mary  and  the  kids  will  be  here. 
For  I  won’t  let  them  come  to  the  land  I 
am  on  now.”  In  some  time  he  would  be 
able  to  get  another  tract  of  land  whose 
proprietor  was  going  away.  John  knew 
that  Mary  would  be  disappointed  when 
she  received  his  letter  containing  the  bad 
news. 

So  it  was  a  lonely  meal  which  John 
ate.  made  lonelier  by  the  thought  that 
Mary  might  have  been  eating  with  him. 
The  dark  had  settled  earlier  than  usual, 
and  presently  a  heavy  snowstorm  set  in. 
John  went  out  to  his  shed  to  get  more 
fuel  for  the  night.  When  he  re-entered 
he  found  Johnson,  who  was  the  mail¬ 
man.  just  stepping  in  at  the  front  door. 

“Merry  Christmas.”  called  his  guest. 

“Christmas!”  exclaimed  John.  “Can 
it  be  possible?”  But  glancing  at  the 
calendar  he  was  convinced  that  it  was 
the  evening  of  the  24th  of  December. 
Turning  to  Johnson  he  inquired.  “But 
what  made  you  come  out  on  such  a 
stormy  night  as  this?” 

“Well,  you  see.  Santa  Claus  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  fie  visiting  tonight,  but  I  was 
afraid  he  could  not  get  here  in  such  a 
storm,  so  I  pretended  I  was  Santa  Claus 
and  brought  you  a  present,”  and  he  hand¬ 
ed  John  a  letter. 

The  letter  was  from'  Mary  !  Wonder- 
ingly  John  read  it,  and  as  he  grew  inter¬ 


One  night  when  the  shepherds  were 
watching  their  flocks  on  the  hills  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  there  came  a  star  that  shone  very 
brightly.  They  all  watched  the  star. 
Suddenly  a  host  of  heavenly  angels  came 
in  sight,  singing  “Peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  men.  for  in  Bethlehem  is  born  a 
Savior.”  Then  a  cloud  received  them 
out  of  sight.  The  shepherds  followed  the 
star.  It  led  them  far.  until  it  lighted 
over  a  little  barn.  Here  the  shepherds 
went  in.  There  was  a  little  Babe  wrap¬ 
ped  in  swaddling  clothes,  just  as  the 


Drawn  by  Elizabeth  Turck  (11  Years),  New  York 


’'T  "t  b-t  7 j  i.  ^  At-  t-f-fer-f 


ested  he  would  exclaim  “What?”  and  sit 
up  in  his  chair.  Johnson  was  enjoying 
the  scene  and  grinning  all  over  his  broad 
face. 

“What  does  it  mean?  How  can  it  be” 
John  finally  asked,  looking  up,  for  the 
last  line  Mary  had  written  was,  “John¬ 
son  will  explain.” 

“Well,  you  see,  I  kind  of  know  how  it 
feels  to  fie  away  from  your  wife  and 
kids.  You  didn't  know  it,  but  I  had 
some  once,  myself.  I  sorta  felt  for  you, 
and  when  I  heard  this  land  was  vacant, 
I  knew  you’d  be  after  it,  for  you  had  al¬ 
ways  wanted  it.  I  didn’t  think  you  knew 
how  early  some  of  the  fellows  get  to  the 
office.  Even  if  I  came  to  tell  you  there 


Drawn  by  Beatrice  Booth  (12  Years), 
New  York 


wouldn’t  be  time  to  get  there  as  soon  as 
you  ought.  So  I  started  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  I  was  the  first  one  there  and 
I  claimed  the  land,  only  I  had  the  docu¬ 
ment  signed  in  your  name.  It  was  then 
I  thought  of  surprising  you.  Here  it  is,” 
an  he  handed  John  a  duplicate  original 
document. 

John  could  hardly  grasp  the  meaning  of 
it.  Once  more  he  said,  “And  this 
means - 

“That  you  can  move  onto  your  new 
homestead  as  soon  as  you  please,”  fin¬ 
ished  Johnson.  “And,  what’s  more - ” 

With  that  he  threw  open  the  door  and 
let  the  sight  which  met  John’s  gaze  speak 
for  him.  John  saw  a  huddled  form  com¬ 
ing  towards  him  and  heard  a  “Don’t  you 
know  me,  John?” 

“Mary !”  was  all  he  could  say  as  he 
tenderly  gathered  his  wife  in  his  arms. 
Later,  with  a  silvery  mist  in  his  eyes,  and 
little  Dora  on  his  knees  and  George  by  his 
side,  he  listened  to  an  explanation  by 
Johnson  of  how  the  surprise  came  about. 

“Well,  you  know  I  was  over  here  on 
business  the  day  you  wrote  the  letter 
telling  your  wife  to  wait.  When  I  was 
going  you  remember  you  gave  me  the  let¬ 
ter  to  mail.  I  guessed  at  the  contents, 
and,  copying  the  address  on  your  envel¬ 
ope,  I  wrote  her  a  letter,  too,  telling  her 
all  about  your  disappointment.  Then  I 
told  her  to  get  ready  to  come  right  off  on 
the  money  I  sent  her.  I  wrote  her  to 
plan  to  come  about  the  23d.  So  I  went 


Draicn  by  Charlotte  Booth  (15  Years), 
New  York 


to  the  depot  yesterday  and  found  her, 
and  here  she  is.” 

John  had  to  wipe  his  eyes  before  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  the  wonderful  Santa 
Claus,  who  grasped  it  and  shook  it  hear¬ 
tily.  ESTHER  ADAMS 

New  York.  (15  years). 


December 

Oh  !  holly  branch  and  mistletoe, 

And  Christmas  chimes  where’er  we  go, 
And  stockings  pinned  up  in  a  row  ! 

These  are  thy  gifts,  December ! 

And  if  the  year  has  made  thee  old, 

And  silvered  all  thy  locks  of  gold, 

Thy  heart  has  never  been  acold, 

Or  known  a  fading  ember. 

1’he  whole  world  is  a  Christmas  tree, 

,\nd  stars  its  many  candles  be; 

Oh  !  sing  a  carol  joyfully, 

The  year’s  great  feast  remember ! 

- HARRIET  F.  BLODGETT. 

Sent  by  Clara  Cox 
Maryland.  (12  years). 


Water 

Few  Nature  Puzzles  that  we  have  ever 
had  called  forth  so  many  answers  or  so 
much  comment  as  this  one,  described  by 
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two  readers  last  month.  The  following 
extracts  from  letters  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  : 

I  think  the  answer  to  the  Nature  Puz¬ 
zle  is  water.  Water  not  only  is  used  to 
water  animals  and  for  us  to  drink,  too, 
but  it  waters  the  earth.  The  ground 
would  be  bare  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  water. 
There  would  be  no  moisture  to  form  the 
rain  clouds.  There  would  be  no  fish. 
The  water  made  some  of  our  valleys.  It 
shaped  the  bills  and  valleys  in  lots  of 
places.  I  think  that  water  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  so  many  things  we  ought  to 
learn  more  about  it. 

ELIZABETH  TURCK 

New  York.  ( 11  years) . 


Water  is  a  very  necessary  thing;  peo¬ 
ple,  animals  and  plants  cannot  live  with 
out  it.  The  23d  of  this  month  (Novem¬ 
ber)  we  had  about  three  inches  of  it  in 
the  form  of  flakes.  For  several  weeks 
we  have  seen  it  in  a  form  that  is  called 
ice.  It  sometimes  comes  in  a  more  solid 
form  than  flakes,  called  hail.  Dew  is  wa¬ 
ter,  and  when  it  becomes  frozen  it  is 
called  frost.  Clouds  are  made  up  of 
water  in  a  form  that  is  sometimes  called 
fog  or  mist.  Another  form  of  water  is 
rain  which  falls  in  drops.  Steam  is  a 
vapor  formed  from  water  by  heat.  Water 
is  drawn  up  into  the  sky  by  the  sun  from 
streams,  rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  seas,  etc., 
in  an  invisible  form  called  moisture. 
There  it  becomes  rain  clouds  from  whence 
it  falls  to  earth  again. 

PAULINE  BURGESS 

New  York.  (13  years). 


Drawn  by  Lois  Smith  (10  Years), 
Connecticut 


Water  is  not  only  on  the  surface  and 
in  the  atmosphere,  but  in  rocks  as  well. 
Water  is  a  large  part  of  all  plants  and 
animals,  as  well  as  our  food.  A  small 
amount  of  water  looks  without  color,  but 
in  a  large  amount  it  looks  blue.  Drink¬ 
ing  water  has  taste  because  of  substances 
dissolved  in  it.  The  boiling  point  of  wa¬ 
ter  is  100°  Centigrade  (212°  Fahren¬ 
heit).  The  freezing  point  is  0°  C.  (32° 
F.).  A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  about 

621/2  lbS.  JOSEPHINE  DAVIS 

Connecticut.  ( 15  years ) . 


Water,  a  very  necessary  substance,  is 
formed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  two 
parts  of  the  former  to  one  part  of  the 
latter.  Our  class  in  biology  once  proved 
this  when  we  were  generating  hydrogen 
gas.  We  had  a  small  amount  of  hydro¬ 
gen  in  a  bottle  and  set  it  afire.  Then  we 
placed  a  glass  over  the  mouth  of  the  bot¬ 
tle.  When  we  removed  it,  there  were 
two  or  three  drops  of  water  on  the  glass. 
The  oxygen  used  in  the  burning  had  com¬ 
bined  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  water. 
Doubtless  some  of  our  other  readers  have 
performed  this  interesting  experiment. 

Water  can  almost  be  said  to  be  the 
basis  of  all  life.  Whole  countries  often 
depend  on  water  for  their  development. 


Draicn  by  Esther  Herr  (14  Years), 
Pennsylvania 

When  people  are  moving  to  a  different 
region  they  first  stop  to  see  whether  they 
can  get  water.  Marion  nichols 
New  York.  ( 15  years) . 


I  have  heard  many  people  speak  of 
lakes  and  rivers  and  oceans  as  vast 
wastes  of  water,  but  without  them  how 
would  we  be  able  to  ships  goods  and  con¬ 
vey  passengers,  as  we  now  do  by  boats? 
Surely  it  would  be  more  costly  to  send 
them  by  land  !  ellen  rickard 

New  York.  ( 16  years) . 


Water  is  used  for  a  good  many  things. 
Without  it  we  could  not  cook,  wash  or 
take  baths.  We  need  it  to  drink.  With¬ 
out  it  we  would  die.  Cows,  horses  and 
poultry  need  it.  We  need  it  to  water 


Draicm  by  Elizabeth  Ganoung  (13  Years),  New  York 


plants.  Even  the  driest  cracker  has  wa¬ 
ter  in  it.  BEATRICE  JOHNSON 

New  York.  (11  years). 


Sometimes  water  is  a  damage  to  plants 
and  man  when  it  comes  in  too  large  quan¬ 
tities  and  floods  the  land.  Many  times 
water  floods  out  railroad  (racks  and 
highways,  causing  many  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  damages.  Alice  britt 

New  York.  (14  years). 


I  am  a  new  reader  of  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  page  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  I  like  it  very  much.  We  have  taken 
the  paper  a  long  time,  but  I  never 
thought  that  it  had  a  children’s  page  in 
it.  I  always  thought  it  was  a  man’s 
paper. 

Just  before  the  Thanksgiving  issue 
came  out.  a  girl  who  also  gets  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  asked  me  why  I 
never  read  the  children’s  page,  and  I  said 
I  didn’t  know  there  wras  any  in  it.  She 
told  me  to  look  in  the  Thanksgiving  issue 
and  see  the  children’s  page.  So  when  it 
came  I  looked  and  I  saw  the  page,  and 


Draicn  by  Ruth  Watts  (16  Years), 
New  York 

that  is  why  I  am  going  to  try  to  answer 
some  of  the  puzzles  in  last  month’s  issue 
now.  Some  day  I  will  write  a  letter  to 
you  and  tell  you  all  about  my  grandma’s 
farm. 

I  think  the  answer  to  the  Nature  Puz¬ 
zle  is  water.  Some  things  that  water  is 
used  for  are :  To  quench  fires,  to  drink, 
to  wash  with,  to  w7ater  plants,  to  cool 
things  off,  to  mix  in  food  when  making 
piecrust  or  cake,  and  many  other  things. 
It  is  a  wonderful  element. 

Eunice  main  (13  years). 

Conectieut. 

This  last  letter  is  also  interesting  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  how  Our  Page  attracts 
new  readers.  I  wonder  how  many  homes 
it  goes  into  where  the  boys  and  girls  have 
not  yet  found  it.  Surely  a  word  or  two 
from  father  or  mother  would  bring  it  to 
their  notice,  then  we  will  do  the  rest. 


A  New  Nature  Puzzle 

Your  editor  would  like  to  receive  a  lot 
more  Nature  Puzzles.  We  have  had  so 
many  other  interesting  things  to  do  lately 
that  not  many  new  puzzles  have  come  in 
and  the  supply  of  good  ones  is  running 
rather  low.  For  the  benefit  of  new  read¬ 
ers  we  will  explain  again  that  the  idea  is 
to  describe  clearly  and  in  an  interesting 
way  some  object  in  Nature  without  re¬ 
vealing  its  name.  The  puzzle  which  fol¬ 
lows  is  a  very  good  example: 

V/HAT  IS  IT? 

I  grow  annually.  I  am  one  of  the  first 
wild  plants  that  comes  up  in  the  Spring. 
You  can  find  me  in  most  any  uncultivat¬ 
ed  lot.  I  attain  the  height  of  about  three 
feet,  more  or  less.  I  have  little,  round, 
yellow  blossoms  in  the  Summer.  In  the 
Fall  I  have  triangular  shaped  seeds  with 
two  little  needles  sticking  from  the  top 
of  each.  I  ca.tch  them  into  animals’  fur 


or  people’s  clothing.  I  scratch  them  so 
they  soon  stop  and  pick  me  off  from  their 
coats  and  drop  me  on  the  ground.  The 
next  year  I  grow  up  again.  What  kind 
of  a  plant  am  I?  hazel  FRANCISCO. 

Ohio. 


Heidi 

BY  JOHANNA  SPYRI 

An  extraordinary  amount  of  interest 
was  shown  in  this  Book  Puzzle,  which 
surely  proves  how  fine  a  book  “Heidi”  is 


Draicn  by  Hazel  Stone,  Rhode  Island 


for  boys  and  girls.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  the  author  was  a  foreign  lady  with  a 
hard  name  to  remember,  and  because  sev¬ 
eral  persons  have  translated  the  story 
into  English  and  thus  connected  their 
names  with  the  book,  your  editor  decided 
to  make  an  exception  this  month  and  to 
give  full  credit  on  the  list  of  contribu¬ 
tors  wherever  the  title  of  the  book  was 
given  correctly.  But  a  majority  were 
also  able  to  give  the  author’s  name,  and 
a  good  many  told  something  about  her. 
Several  letters  are  printed  below,  and 
also  you  will  see  on  this  page  three  inter¬ 
esting  drawings  illustrating  the  story. 

On  Our  Page  for  November  I  noticed 
a  description  of  a  book.  I  became  great¬ 
ly  interested  as  I  read  this  description, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am 
reading  this  book  at  present.  The  book 
is  called  “Heidi,”  written  by  Johanna 
Spyri.  It  is  the  most  interesting  book  I 


The  Aim-Uncle  Hut  and  Heidi 
Draicn  in  Pencil  by  Ruth  Dudley  (15 
Y ears ) ,  Connecticut 


have  ever  read,  and  I  can  add  a  great 
deal  more  to  the  description. 

To  continue  the  story  from  where  it 
was  left  off  in  the  puzzle :  Klara’s  grand¬ 
mother  did  not  know  that  Klara  was  able 
to  walk  again.  She  went  to  visit  Klara 
and  was  delighted  and  amazed  to  see  that 
Klara  could  walk.  She  quickly  sent  a 
telegram  to  Klara’s  father  and  he  came 
to  see  her.  He  saw  her  standing  there 
and  did  not  know  her  at  first,  because  he 
had  always  seen  her  in  her  wheel  chair. 
They  were  all  so  grateful  to  Heidi  and 
her  grandfather  for  their  goodness  to 
Klara.  Klara’s  father  promised  Heidi’s 
grandfather  that  if  he  should  pass  away 
he  wTould  take  care  of  Heidi,  so  that  she 
would  not  have  to  earn  her  bread  among 
strangers.  ivy  pfeifer  ( 15  years) . 

New  York. 


“Heidi”  is  certainly  a  wonderful  book. 


I  read  it  twice.  My  mother  read  this 
book  in  Germany  20  years  ago,  and  was 
glad  to  see  this  lovely  book  translated 
into  English  in  a  store  at  New  York.  I 
received  this  book  as  a  birthday  present. 
My  mother  also  read  the  book  over  again 
with  great  joy.  wai  ter  wittman. 

New  Jersey. 

Frau  Johanna  Spyri  wrote  “Heidi.” 
Johanna  Heusser  was  born  the  12th  of 
June,  1829,  in  Switzerland.  In  1852  she 
married  Bernhard  Spyri,  her  former 
schoolmate.  He  died  December,  1884, 
and  she  published  a  tribute  to  his  mem¬ 
ory.  She  has  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  favorite  writer’s  for  children.  Her 
stories  have  been  translated  into  various 
languages.  Some  of  her  books  have  been 
printed  in  raised  letters  for  the  blind.  .T. 
V.  Wademann,  president  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Children’s  Literature,  wrote  an 
article  declaring  Frau  Spyri  to  be  one  of 
the  best  contemporary  women  writers  for 
the  young,  and  that  he  knew  of  no  man 
to  be  compared  with  her. 

DOROTHY  CLAUS 

New  York.  (11  years). 

A  New  Book  Puzzle 

Your  editor  was  surprised  and  pleased 
at  the  number  who  answered  his  question 
about  keeping  on  with  the  Book  Puzzles 
for  another  year.  Dozens  wrote  that  the 
puzzles  should  be  continued,  that  they 
were  interesting  as  well  as  instructive, 
that  they  increased  our  knowledge  of 
books,  that  they  created  a  desire  to  read 
more  good  books,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

So  we  will  keep  them  going,  provided 
(and  this  is  very  important)  that  you 
supply  them.  I  have  quite  a  collection 
still,  but  many  of  them  could  be  a  little 
better,  more  complete,  more  vividly  told. 
You  can  use  up  to  250  words  to  describe 
your  book  or  poem,  and  that  ought  to  be 
enough  to  give  the  full  outline  of  the 
story.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  when¬ 
ever  you  read  a  book  to  sit  down  and 


Draicn  by  Anna  Graham  (14  Years), 
Illinois 


write  out  a  puzzle  while  the  story  is  fresh 
in  your  mind  and  send  it  in  to  Our  Page. 
This  is  a  case  where  the  more  your  editor 
has  to  choose  from  the  better  the  selec¬ 
tions  will  be. 

Try  this  one  for  next  time,  and  be  sure 
to  give  the  full  title  and  author’s  name 
when  you  answer : 

WHAT  BOOK  IS  THIS? 

A  girl  in  an  orphan  asylum  was  sent  to 
college  and  educated  by  an  unknown  man. 
He  was  an  uncle  to  her  schoolmate  (but 
of  course  she  did  not  know  it),  and  in  the 
end  he  married  her.  On  her  vacations 
she  used  to  go  on  a  farm  where  this  man 
had  been  brought  up.  He  came  back  to 
visit,  but  of  course  she  never  knew  who 
it  was  and  was  writing  letters  to  the  man 
who  wished  to  be  called  “John  Smith,” 
while  all  the  time  he  was  right  with  her., 
MONICA  STARKWEATHER 

New  York.  (11  years). 

Plans  Ahead 

Without  exception  those  who  wrote 
your  editor  about  plans  for  the  coming 
months  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  drawing 
contests  very  soon.  But  it  was  also 
agreed  by  nearly  everyone  that  a  page  of 
photograph#  once  every  four  (or  five 
months  would  be  an  interesting  change, 
and  perhaps  offer  a  better  chance  for 
some  who  could  not  draw  so  well.  We 
will  plan,  then,  to  have  one  of  these  pho¬ 
tograph  pages  in  January,  and  if  any  of 
you  have  good  pictures  of  Winter  scenes 
send  them  in.  One  reader  waaats  to  know 
whether  photographs  can  be  returned 
afted  use  or  if  not  used.  Yes,  provided 
you  include  return  postage  when  sending 
them  in.  Do  not  be  impatient,  though, 
if  there  is  some  delay  in  getting  them 
back  to  you,  because  it  takes  time  to 
make  selection  and  have  the  engravings 
(Continued  on  Page  1582) 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Off  Again. — When  the  Parson  sent  in 
his  last  letter,  he  was  out  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  How  nice  all  the  people  were 
to  him  out  there.  He  had  very  interesting 
talks  with  the  minister  in  one  place.  His 
parsonage  had  quite  a  little  land  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  One  lot,  right  in  the 
center  of  the  town  had  been  a  real  eye¬ 
sore,  full  of  weeds.  This  minister  put 
a  few  sheep  right  in  this  lot  and  now 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  upon.  Then  he 
gradually  went  into  keeping  bees.  He 
just  puts  out  a  sign  for  autoists  and  sells 
the  honey  very  reasonable — three  pounds 
for  a  dollar  or  40  cents  a  pound.  His 
hives  averaged  70  pounds  of  honey.  lie 
sets  the  hives  in  big  dry-goods  boxes  in 
Winter  and  packs  shavings  all  round  them 
to  keep  the  bees  warm,  leaving,  of  course, 
an  opening  tor  them  to  come  out.  It  was 
a  new  one  on  the  Parson  that  the  skunks 
will  come,  and  with  their  front  paw  rap 
at  the  door  of  the  hive  and  stir  up  the 
bees  so  they  will  come  out  and-  then  eat 
them  as  they  appear  at  the  door.  The 
minister  had  killed  three  skunks  at  this 
trick  this  Fall.  Unless  stopped,  the 
skunks  will  clean  out  every  bee  in  the 
hives.  The  Parson  has  known  other  min¬ 
isters  to ’have  been  keeping  for  a  sideline 
and  it  would  certainly  appear  to  be  a  fine 
way  to  make  a  little  money.  The  Parson 
spoke  twice  at  Grange  meetings  here  and 
preached  twice  on  Sunday  also  taking  the 
Bible  class.  The  Parson  had  to  conserve 
his  thunder  somewhat,  talking  so  much  in 
one  place,  but  he  got  along  fairly  well  and 
they  vowed  he  finished  steady,  if  not 
strong,  on  the  home  stretch. 

Chicago. — From  here  he  went  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  arriving  just  at  daybreak  in  the 
windy  city,  and  well-named  it  is.  It  was 
windy  enough  to  blow  your  coat  off  and 
cold  enough  to  blow  your  head  off.  The 
Parson  mounted  a  double-decker  bus  and 
headed  down  the  coast — wonder  the  wind 
didn’t  blow  the  busi  over.  The  people  in 
Chicago  say  they  will  beat  New  York' all 
hollow  in  the  end  in  every  way.  They 
have  room  to  grow  and  New  York  hasn’t. 
They  are  situated  in  the  very  center  of  the 
country.  They  claim  that  one  can  live 
better  in  Chicago  on  $2,500  a  year  than  a 
man  can  in  New  York  on  $4,000  a  year. 
Food  is  certainly  a,  good  deal  cheaper  in 
Chicago.  Especially  was  this  noticeable 
in  the  matter  of  meat.  Bacon  and  ham 
and  most  cuts  of  beef  seemed  to  be  just 
about  teq  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than  in 
the  East.  The  people  seem  to  be  very 
proud  of  their  great  system  of  parks  and 
the  length  of  “Automobile  Row.”  This 
tendency  of  auto  agencies  to  group  them¬ 
selves  in  one  section  of  a  city  is  notice¬ 
able  everywhere.  One  man  claimed  that 
in  the  case  of  Chicago  they  occupied  both 
sides  of  a  street  for  seven  miles.  It  did 
not,  however,  seem  as  long  as  that  to  the 
Parson. 

St.  IvOUis. — It  seemed  to  the  Parson 
that  he  was  really  quite  a  globe-trotter. 
He  felt  as  though  he  was  a  long  way 
from  Mrs.  Parson  and  the  children.  He 
got  td  talking  with  a  boy  that  sat  beside 
him  in  the  Dearborn  Street  station.  The 
boy’s  mother  and  two  other  small  chil¬ 
dren  were  along.  “You  going  far?”  said 
the  Parson.  The  boy’s  mother  spoke  for 
him.  “We  are  just  off  for  Pasadena,” 
said  she,  “having  come  from  Bermuda  to 
New7  York  and  from  New  York  here.” 
The  Parson  had  no  more  to  say  about  the 
length  of  his  trip.  In  the  early  mist 
of  the  next,  morning  he  looked  out  of 
the  car  window,  and  if  there  wasn’t  the 
Mississippi  River.  It  is  quite  a  brook  at 
that;  though  really  it  didn’t  look  quite 
as  big  as  the  Parson  had  pictured  it.  The 
water  looked  yellowish  and  muddy — so 
different  than  most  of  our  New  England 
streams.  Twenty-six  different  lines  of 
railroads  come  into  St.  Louis.  The  city 
is  said  to  be  really  a  sort  of  entity  in  itself 
and  among  railroad  men  is  known  as  St. 
Louis,  U.  S.  A.,  instead  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
There  is  only  one,  and  can  be  only  one, 
tit.  Louis.  The  Parson  hopes  he  will  never 
have  to  live  in  a  city  that  burns  soft  coal. 
All  the  buildings  and  everything  look 
dirty.  But  here  comes  a  trolley  down  the 
street.  The  Parson  looked  at  it  with 
amazement — it  must  be  afire.  The  smoke 
is  pouring  out  of  the  further  corner.  But 
no  one  seems  to  notice  it  and  the  Parson 
climbs  aboard.  It  there  isn’t  a  stove  over 
in  the  corner  burning  soft  coal.  The  Par¬ 
son  had  not  seen  a  stove  in  a  trolley  car 
for  more  than  twenty  years. 

The  Convention. — The  convention  of 
the  Country  Life  Association  wTas  held  in 
the  Chase  Hotel  which  is  right  on  the  edge 
of  Forest  Park,  which  contains  nearly  a 
thousand  acres.  It  is  a  fine  hotel  and  the 
Parson  got  a  room  for  only  $4  a  day  !  He 
ate  only  two  meals  there,  however.  One 
meal  was  called  a  lunch  and  cost  $1.25. 
They  said  the  lunch  was  a  dollar  and  the 
quarter  was  for  the  service  but  the  Par¬ 
son  claims  they  just  have  gotten  it  wTrong 
•way  round,  for  the  lunch  could  not  have 
been  over  a  quarter  and  the  dollar  went 
to  the  colored  gentry  that  hovered  around 
him.  The  other  meal  wras  the  banquet 
for  three  dollars.  With  the  exception  of 
what  Warren  H.  Wilson  said,  the  other 
speeches  did  not  amount  to  anything — a 
lot  of  hot  air.  One  story  Mr.  Wilson  told 
was  pretty  nearly  worth  the  trip  out.  A 


city  woman  had  bought  a  place  out  in 
the  country  and  was  having  the  garden 
laid  out.  She  tripped  daintily  down  the 
garden  walk  one  fine  morning  to  super¬ 
vise  Michael  at  his  work.  “This  bed 
here,”  said  she,  “is  for  the  Salivas,  Mi¬ 
chael.”  Michael  kept  at  his  spading. 
“You— you  mean  Salvias,  mum?”  he 
asked.  “No.  no.  I  mean  just  wrhat  I 
say,  just  what  I  say.  Salivas.”  After 
a  little  she  again  addressed  Michael. 
“And  now.  Michael,  as  we  are  going  to 
have  this  bed  of  Salivas,  we  really  ought 
to  have  a  border  around  it  of  some  flower 
that  goes  well  with  the  Salivas.  What 
Michael  would  you  suggest?”  “Well.” 
said  Michael,  “as  a  border  for  Salivas, 
I  would  most  strongly  suggest  a  thickly 
set  row  of  Spittunias.” 

Good  Representation. — There  were 
254  delegates  at  the  convention  from  30 
(States.  It  was  very  interesting  to  talk  to 
these  men.  Of  course  the  matter  of  the 
plight  of  the  wheat  growers  came  up.  One 
man  shouted,  “Why  don’t  they  raise  corn  ? 
It  is  .4  dollar  a  bushel.”  But  it  was  im¬ 
mediately  shown  that  this  change  from 
wheat  to  corn  was  no  easy  matter.  It 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  Farms 
equipped  for  wheat  with  great  harvesting 
and  thrashing  machines  and  no  silos  or 


barns  for  stock,  how  could  they  be 
changed?  In  the  case  of  tenant  farming, 
certainly  the  far-away  owner  wTas  not 
going  to  this  expense.  The  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  people  had  a  convention  in  St.  Louis 
at  the  same  time  as  ours  on  the  same 
subject  and  one  of  their  number  from 
Montana  said  it  was  a  dreadful  situa¬ 
tion  and  no  one  could  see  the  solution 
of  the  matter.  As  the  wheat  man  an¬ 
swered  the  corn  man,  “If  we  all  could 
change  and  go  into  corn,  we  would  raise 
so  much  corn  and  it  would  be  so  cheap 
that  no  one  could  sell  corn,  and  then 
you  would  be  as  badly  off  as  we  are.” 
The  spirit  of  co-operation  and  fellowship 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and 
Protestant  brethren  was  something  the 
Parson  had  never  seen  in  the  East.  We 
had  our  minister  luncheon  together  and 
the  big  banquet  together  with  half  the 
speakers  Roman  Catholic  at  each.  It  was 
the  general  conclusion  of  both  that  in 
the  United  States  the  farming  popula¬ 
tion  of  31.000.000  people  is  practically 
unchurched,  perhaps  one  out  of  six  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  any  church  work  or 
membership. 

The  Farm  Home. — The  farm  home 
was  the  main  subject  of  the  conference 
and  was  touched  upon  from  every  angle. 
President  Butterfield  pointed  out  the 
greatness  of  the  divorce  evil,  there  being 
a  divorce  granted  every  minute  of  the 
day  and  night  year  in  and  year  out,  in 
this  country.  One  of  the  slogans  for 
the  farm  home  was  “Junk  the  Lan¬ 
tern,”  cut  out  the  long  days  on  the  farm 
and  working  way  into  the  night.  Make 
the  hours  conform  more  to  the  other 
hours  of  labor.  The  next  great  move  in 
educational  circles  is  to  fit  boys  and  girls 
to  make  a  home  and  properly  rear  their 
children.  One  woman  spoke  of  a  mov¬ 
ing  picture  used  by  a  State  college  to 
show  the  labors  of  a  boy  raising  a  calf. 
At  last  it  pictured  the  boy  sitting  up  till 
midnight,  poring  over  a  State  bulletin,  try" 
ing  to  make  the  caf  more  comfortable.  “If 
half  as  much  attention  had  been  paid 
to  the  welfare  of  the  boy  as  to  the  calf, 
he  might  have  stood  some  chance  of 
making  a  healthy,  normal  and  useful 
American  citizen.”  she  concluded.  In 
another  case  it  was  shown  how  a  circular 
had  been  sent  out  with  ten  directions  on 
raising  hogs,  their  housing  care,  etc. ;  how 
they  must  have  running  water  convenient 
at  all  times,  plenty  of  sunlight  and  fresh 
air  and  food  supplies  always  handy.  Prac¬ 
tically  everyone  of  these  suggestions  as 
to  hogs,  if  they  could  be  applied  and  car¬ 
ried  out  in  respect  to  the  women  on  the 
farm,  they  would  be  a  veritable  godsend 
to  them.  In  the  agricultural  colleges,  the 
next  move  is  to  be  in  the  direction  of 


teaching  about  homes  and  children.  Said 
one  agricultural  college  man  to  his  wife 
and  her  mother  who  seemed  to  be  having 
their  hands  full  looking  after  the  children 
at  the  county  fair:  “When  you  women 
folks  learn  as  much  about  taking  care  of 
your  children  as  we  men  folks  have 
learned  about  taking  care  of  our  hogs 
and  cows,  you  will  get  along  a  great  deal 
better.” 

City  and  Country.— One  of  the  best 
papers  was  about  the  groaning  of  the 
city  folks  over  the  dreadful  lot  of  the 
country  folks,  which  after  all  they  were 
doing  everything  they  could  to  copy. 
How  terrible  not  to  have)  furnaces  in  the 
country  and  nice  warm  bedrooms!  And 
yet  no  sooner  do  -the  people  of  the  city 
get  their  furnaces  and  hot  bedrooms  but 
they  go  and  build  a  sleeping  porch  to  get 
away  from  hot  rooms  and  stuffy  furnace 
air.  The  farm  bedroom  with  the  window 
up  the  whole  length  on  cold  winter  night, 
is  enough  of  a  sleeping  porch  for  anyone. 
They  complain  of  the  litter  and  work 
of  carrying  wood  to  the  stove,  but  they 
go  forthwith  and  make  a  fireplace  and 
lug  wood  to  that.  The  boy  in  the  country 
has  all  out  of  doors  for  his  playground 
with  a  hickory  tree  to  climb,  from  which 
he  can  swing  himself  down  far  out  on  a 
hickory  limb,  so  the  city  folks  fix  up  a 
playground  and  stick  up  a  pole  and  put 
a  rope  on  it  with  a  ring  in  the  end.  The 
country  boy  has  his  rabbits  and  his  dog 
and  his  calf  to  hitch  to  his  home-made 
cart,  so  they  give  the  city  boy  a  stuffed 
rabbit  and  a  wooly  dog  and  a  picture 
of  a  calf ! 

Learning  on  the  Farm. — Then,  too, 


what  an  education  farm  children  get — 
most  of  it  quite  unconsciously.  One  man 
told  how  he  went  to  a  farmhouse  and 
during  the  conversation  he  learned  that 
the  woman,  though  she  had  four  small 
children,  took  entire  care  of  the  poultry. 
“What  do  you  do  with  the  children  while 
looking  after  the  outside  work?”  he 
asked.  “Why  I  take  the  children  along 
with  me,”  came  the  answer.  Then  he  fell 
to  thinking  how  much  those  children 
learned  going  the  rounds  of  the  poultry 
work  with  their  mother.  As  she  mixed 
the  feed  for  their  meals,  as  she  culled  out 
a  poor  hen  for  the  Sunday  dinner,  as 
here  and  there  she  helped  a  tardy  chick 
out  of  the  shell.  Many  a  city  child 
believes  the  stork  brings  all  the  babies 
and  all  the  animals  and  fowls  as  well 
the  farm  child  knows  better.  How  about 
the  physiology  a  boy  learns  at  butcher¬ 
ing  time? 

Christmas  Time. — Well,  here  it  is 
most  Christmas  again.  The  Parson  ad¬ 
mits  that  when  he  had  regular  church 
he  used  to  dread  Christmas,  so  much 
trimming  to  do  and  many  extra  services 
and  extra  music.  Sunday  School  enter¬ 
tainment  and  all.  But  it  is  different  now. 
What  a  good  time  we  will  have  down  in 
the  old  church.  We  had  55  at  the  Sun¬ 
day  of  our  Thanksgiving.  We  had  our 
Thanksgiving  service  and  then  all  had 
dinner  together — a  60-lb.  roast  pig  and 
goose  and  chicken  and  everything  else. 
The  Parson  sat  at  a  table  with  fifteen 
children  about  him — all  far-down-country- 
lonely-road  children.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
happiest  meal  the  Parson  ever  ate.  While 
the  woipen  folks  did  up  the  dishes  we 
had  games  and  athletic  sports  in  front 
of  the  church.  And  so  we  shall  have  a 
wonderful  Christmas.  Friends  of  the 
Parson  and  the  work  have  sent  in  funds 
so  that  we  hope  to  reach  altogether  fully 
a  hundred  country  children.  We  cele¬ 
brate  our  Christmas  on  Sunday  in  all  the 
country  places.  The  morning  service, 
then  the  dinner  together,  then  the  tree 
and  the  children  speak  their)  pieces.  The 
old  box  stove  will  be  filled  to  the  brim 
with  oak  and  hickory,  and  the  Christmas 
cheer  will  fill  every  crevice  of  the  old 
church.  The  corners  of  the  church  will 
be  filled  with  tall  cedars  and  the  tree 
itself  will  be  a  likely  pine  ■  filling  the 
room  with  the  odor  of  the  forest.  If  the 
Christian  religion  had  done  nothing  else 
but  give  us  Christmas,  it  has  been  justi¬ 
fied. 

Winter  Coming. — This  is  certainly  a 
wonderful  Winter  so  far.  Last  year  ice 
was  being  cut  on  the  ponds  at  this  time 
and  it  was  very  cold.  Now  the  grass 
is  green  and  night  after  night  there  is 
not  even  a  frost.  While  the  boys  let  the 


water  out  of  the  cars  every  night,  yet 
there  has  not  been  a  night!  this  Fall  that 
they  would  have  frozen  up.  The  Parson 
likes  to  get  ready  for  cold  weather ;  he 
has  the  feeling  he  is  beating  out  the  cold 
north  blasts  and  snows  that  are  sure  to 
come  before  Spring.  Nothing  pays  so 
well  on  the  farm  as  the  little  time  spent 
in  banking  up  for  the  cold.  Leaves  are 
cheap  and  the  hardest  thing  for  cold  winds 
to  get  through  there  is.  One  henhouse  has 
a  poor  foundation  and  we  did  not  get  time 
to  fix  it,  so  the  Parson  and  little  Ta  have 
had  a  great  time  banking  it  up  with 
leaves.  The  north  side  of  the  house  we 
bank  with  cornstalks,  piling  them  high 
against  the  kitchen  corner.  Then  we 
banked  the  corner  of  the  cow  stable  where 
the  pump  is.  All  the  north  and  west 
side  of  the  stable  the  Parson  has  double- 
boarded  and  packed  with  leaves  on  the 
inside. 

The  Screen  Door. — Think  twice  before 
you  take  off  the  screen  door  in  Winter. 
It  makes  the  best  kind  of  a  storm  door 
at  almost  no  expense.  Mrs.  Parson  took 
a  couple  of  flour  bags  and  sewed  them 
together,  having  boiled  out  all  the  letter¬ 
ing  and  other  coloring.  The  Parson 
tacked  this  over  the  kitchen  screen  door, 
and  what  a  lot  of  cold  it  keeps  out. 
M  hen  a  child  come  in,  that  door,  with  a 
good  stout  spring,  follows  his  heels  right 
up  and  cuts  off  a  cold  blast  ever  get¬ 
ting  across  the  threshold.  This  kitchen 
door  has  a  good  deal  of  glass  in  it  and 
one  wants  to  look  out  there  about  a 
thousand  times  a  day.  Mrs.  Parson  has 
ipposed  the  cloth  covering  on  this  account. 
But  we  took  a  piece  of  isinglass  which 
we  once  got  for  the  Ford  and  put  in  this 
at  the  right  height  to  look  out  through, 
and  the  whole  thing  works  to  perfection. 
On  fairly  warm  days  with  a  cooking 
kitchen  fire  this  door  is  just  enough, 
letting  in  a  little  fresh  air 


Classical  Names  of  New  York  Tours 

A  number  of  our  readers  have  noticed 
in  traveling  through  Central  New  York  a 
great  number  of  classical  names  applied 
to  towns  in  the  region.  You  will  find 
Athens,  Carthage,  Rome,  Cato,  Hanni¬ 
bal,  Marcellus,  Pompey,  Scipio,  Solon, 
Hector,  Aurelius,  and  many  others.  It 
looks  as  though  someone,  years  ago,  had 
taken  a  handful  of  names  from  a  clas¬ 
sical  dictionary  and  scattered  them  thor¬ 
oughly  over  that  part  of  New  York.  We 
are  often  asked  how  it  came  that  these 
names  were  selected,  and  no  one  in  that 
section  seems  to  be  entirely  clear  about  it. 
We  have  written  to  the  librarian  at  most 
of  the  public  libraries  in  that  section,  but 
while  they  are  interested  in  the  matter, 
they  had  no  real  theory  about  it.  Finally 
we  heard  from  the  history  section  of  the 
New  York  State  Library  at  Albany, 
where  an  interesting  study  of  the  matter 
is  on  file.  It  seems  that  there  has  been 
quite  a  controversy  about  this  matter, 
and  for  many  years  it  was  claimed  that 
General  Simeon  DeWitt  was  the  man 
who  plastered  the  classics  over  Central 
New  York.  Simeon  DeWitt  was  Survey¬ 
or  General  of  the  State  .  He  was  a  states¬ 
man  and  canal  builder,  and  a  great  fac¬ 
tor  in  New  Yrork  life  a  century  ago.  It 
seems  that  DeWitt  anticipated  the  agri¬ 
cultural  college,  for  in  1819  he  issued  a 
pamphlet  in  which  he  argued  that  more 
of  the  children  of  wealthy  people  should 
be  directly  educated  for  the  profession  of 
farming.  Even  at  that  early  date  he 
urged  the  Legislature  to  establish  an  in¬ 
stitution  where  agriculture  would  be 
taught.  He  probably  had  never  heard  of 
the  present  phrase  of  “a  white-collar 
job,”  but  he  argued  that  mercantile  pur¬ 
suits  were  over-supplied,  as  well  as  man¬ 
ufacturing  enterprises,  and  he  thought 
the  ordinary  college  of  that  day  had  no 
better  object  in  view.  He  was  something 
like  50  years  ahead  of  his  time,  for  it 
was  not  until  1863  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
erment  made  a  land  grant  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  agricultural  colleges. 

It  appears  that  General  DeWitt  had 
great  faith  in  the  development  of  Western 
New  Y"ork.  In  1792  he  bought  great 
tracts  of  land  at  the  head  of  Cayuga 
Lake,  and  by  his  liberality  towards  set¬ 
tlers  he  became  the  founder  of  the  city  of 
Ithaca.  He  named  the  town  himself, 
and  that  gave  him  the  reputation  of  ap¬ 
plying  other  classical  names  to  towns  in 
that  section.  It  appears,  however,  that 
he  was  really  not  responsible  for  all  of 
them.  A  large  number  of  towns  were 
laid  out  and  designated  by  numbers  at 
first.  They  were  finally  named,  however, 
apparently  by  a  committee  having  charge 
of  these  military  towns.  It  seems  at  that 
time  the  feeling  was  high  against  Eng¬ 
land,  and  English  names  were  not  de¬ 
sired,  while  French  and  Indian  names 
were  also  barred.  Probably  some  strong 
man  on  that  committee  was  overfond  of 
classical  literature,  and  instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  people  of  the  towns  the  right  to 
name  their  own  homes,  this  committee 
saw  fit  to  plaster  these  classical  names 
wherever  they  had  an  opportunity.  That 
seems  to  be  the  way  the  names  were 
started.  For  many  years  the  writers  of 
the  day  indulged  in  great  ridicule  about 
these  names,  but  they  are  probably  just 
as  satisfactory  as  Indian  names  or  the 
ordinary  title  put  upon  new  towns.  No 
one  seems  to  object  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  names  will  probably  stand  all 
through  coming  history,  and  yet  it  is 
t  probably  true  that  thousands  of  people 
who  ride  through  that  section  will  won¬ 
der  what  original  student  of  the  classics 
was  responsible  for  this  remarkable  col¬ 
lection  of  names. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Belated  Winter.- — The  Weather  Bu¬ 
reau  tells  us  we  have  been  enjoying  the 
mildest  and  most  open  season  for  half  a 
century,  and  this  condition  has  a  very 
great  influence  on  many  lines  of  trade. 
Women  have  courageously  worn  heavy 
fur  coats  these  mild  sunny  days,  when 
a  cloth  jacket  suit  was  amply  warm,  and 
then  wondered  at  the  readiness  with 
which  they  take  cold.  Prevailing  models  in 
Winter  wraps  are  almost  as  warm  as  fur, 
though  the  beautiful  deep  pile  fabrics 
now  so  fashionable  are  light  in  weight, 
but  they  are  very  elaborately  fur 
trimmed.  Many  have  deep  fur  borders  at 
the  foot,  as  well  as  large  collars  and 
cuffs,  or  several  bands  on  the  sleeves. 
The  season  seems  favorable  to  decided 
price  reductions  in  January  for  many 
Winter  garments.  We  have  always 
urged  economical  buyers  to  wait  until 
after  the  holidays  to  buy  such  goods,  and 
then  purchase  from  some  large  establish¬ 
ment  of  high  standing.  The  large  firms 
begin  to  display  Summer  goods  for  the 
Southern  trade  in  January,  and  must 
move  their  Winter  apparel,  which  they 
cannot  carry  over  to  another  season. 

A  Suggestion  in  Stripes. — Tn  the 
first  picture  the  rather  old-fashioned 


dress  at  the  left  shows  a  pretty  use  of 
stripes.  The  material  was  a  soft  silk, 
in  grouped  stripes  of  brown  and  blue. 
The  plain  gathered  skirt  had  the  stripes 
running  up  and  down,  vertically,  while 
the  waist  and  sleeves  had  the  stripes  ar¬ 
ranged  horizontally.  The  waist  was  plain 
and  rather  long,  increasing  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  effect.  There  was  a  narrow  girdle 
and  the  only  trimming  was  the  triple 
cuffs  and  collar.  These  were  of  white 
organdie  bound  with  brown  silk.  The 
triple  cuffs  turned  back  on  the  long  plain 
sleeves,  while  a  close  triple  collar  fol¬ 
lowed  the  outline  of  the  bateau  neck, 
standing  up  above  the  neck  line,  and  then 
turning  down  on  the  shoulders.  This 
dress  was  so  plain  that  it  is  a  desirable 
model  for  wash  goods,  and  would  be  be¬ 
coming  to  a  tall  slight  person. 

A  Mongolian  Tunic. — The  figure  in 
the  center  displays  one  of  those  Russo- 
Chinese  tunics  that  are  now  quite  domi¬ 
nant  in  the  Winter  fashions.  These 
tunics  vary  from  overblouse  length  to  a 
depth  nearly  covering  the  skirt.  Some 
of  them  flare  out  in  the  Annamese  style, 
giving  a  pagoda  effect ;  others  like  the 
one  figured,  have  but  little  flare.  They 
are  made  without  belts,  and  do  not  de¬ 
fine  the  waist  line.  The  model  pictured 
was  black  satin.  An  oval  slash  at  the 
neck  and  hem,  in  front,  showed  an  inset 
of  bright  Chinese  blue,  and  there  was  a 
broad  band  of  blue  trimming  the  flaring- 
sleeves.  A  fancy  gilt  braid  was  used  to 
border  neck,  hem  and  slashes  and  to 
edge  the  band  of  blue  on  the  sleeves. 
These  tunics  assume  much  variety,  and 
with  a  silk  skirt,  either  plain  or  pleated, 
make  a  smart  costume. 

Revival  of  Smocking. — The  little 
girl's  dress  in  this  picture  presents  no 
new  features,  but  shows  how  prettily  a 
simple  dress  is  trimmed  with  smocking. 
This  was  white  wash  silk,  smocked  at  the 
waist  and  wrist;  the  hem  having  a  line 
of  featherstitc-hing.  The  little  tabbed 
collar  was  of  organdie.  Smocking  is 
very  pretty  in  c-hallie  and  similar  soft 
woolen  materials,  and  is  always  an  at¬ 
tractive  trimming  for  children’s  gar- 
ments.  „  _ 

Some  Little  Party  Frocks. — In  the 
second  group,  the  three  dresses  shown 
were  party  frocks  for  junior  girls — all 
quite  plain,  but  with  a  touch  of  smart¬ 
ness.  The  one  at  the  left  was  light  blue 
taffeta,  made  with  a  plain  full  skirt  and 
rather  long  nlain  waist.  It  was  trimmed 
with  narrow  silver  lfibbon,  run  through 
eyelets.  There  were  two  rows  run 
through  the  skirt,  the  upper  row  with  a 
butterfly  bow  at  the  left  side,  the  low*r 
row  with  a  bow  and  ends  at  the  right 
side.  The  silver  ribbon  was  run  through 
the  sleeves  also.  The  dress  in  the  center, 
for  a  larger  girl,  was  of  pink  figured 


taffeta.  It  was  very  plainly  made  with' 
a  little  round  neck  and  short,  puffed 
sleeves  gathered  into  a  binding.  Folds 
of  the  material  wei-e  laid  around  the  neck 
with  a  flat  loop  in  front,  and  two  puff¬ 
ings  finished  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  At 
the  front  of  the  waist  was  a  flat  little 
rosette  of  silk  and  lace,  with  loop  and 
ends  of  black  picot  ribbon.  The  small 
girl  at  the  right  wears  a  dress  of  white 
wash  silk  smocked  at  the  shoulder. 
There  are  no  sleeves,  but  an  epaulette 
and  edging  of  Irish  crochet  finish  the 
armhole.  The  front  panel  of  the  dress  is 
trimmed  with  little  embi'oidered  garlands. 

Seen  in  tjie  Shops. — We  are  witnes¬ 
sing  a  revival  of  plain  tailored  suits,  and 
these  will  undoubtedly  be  much  worn  in 
early  Spring.  Covert  cloth  in  Oxford, 
tan  and  gray,  also  black  with  hair-line 
sti-ipes  of  white,  are  the  most  favored 
materials,  and  the  suit  is  made  with  a 
plain  rather  narrow  skirt  and  a  severely 
tailored  straight  coat  of  masculine  out¬ 
line.  Such  a  suit  never  goes  out  of 
style,  and  is  always  the  “best  buy”  for 
any  woman  who  must  dress  economically. 
A  fussy  or  elaborate  suit  may  look  stylish 
one  season,  but  it  is  definitely  dated  the 
next.  We  also  note  the  reappearance  of 
white  wash  blouses  in  gi'eat  variety, 
chiefly  hand-made,  which  are  the  logical 
accompaniment  of  these  plain  suits,  and 
while  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  en¬ 
tirely  displace  the  varied  silk  overblouses 
we  expect  to  see  white  wash  waists  in 
greater  favor  than  last  year.  There  are 
some  very  attractive  plain  tailored  waists 
of  white  linen  among  those  hand-made. 

Very  smart  overblouses  of  youthful 
type  are  flannel,  plain  and  straight,  with 
white  Peter  Pan  collar  and  cuffs.  They 
were  noted  in  white,  navy,  black,  gray 
and  henna.  Another  plain  tailored  over¬ 
blouse  that  is  very  popular  is  made  of 
radium  silk.  Costume  blouses  are  more 
elaborate,  being  of  silk  with  beading  or 
embroidery,  and  such  a  blouse  in  har¬ 
monizing  color  turns  a  suit  into  an  after¬ 
noon  costume. 

Girls  at  school  or  college,  as  well  as 
those  in  a  country  home,  will  enjoy 
sweaters  and  skirts  of  sports  style,  and 
there  is  great  variety  to  choose  from. 
One  pretty  and  girlish  style  is  a  slip-on 
sweater  of  brushed  wool,  having  bands 
of  bright  color  at  neck,  hem  and  wrists. 
We  saw  very  good  sweaters  of  this  type 
in  a  Fifth  Avenue  shop  for  $8.50,  "while 
a  camel’s-hair  skirt  with  two  large  but¬ 
tons,  just  the  style  to  go  with  it,  was 
$9.75.  Flannel  skirts  are  made  in  bright 
shades  to  wear  with  these  sweaters;  they 
are  plain  tailored  style,  rather  flaring  at 
the  bottom.  Such  skirts  were  noted  at 
$12.75,  but  can  be  made  at  home  at  a  sav¬ 
ing/  A  flannel  skirt  of  vivid  brick  red, 
henna  or  emei-ald  would  be  very  smart 
with  a  plain  sweater,  or  with  one  of  those 
lovely  hand-woven  sweaters  in  two  col¬ 
ors.  Golf  coats  in  mohair,  or  camel’s- 
hair,  for  wear  with  a  plaid  skirt,  are  an¬ 
other  smart  and  useful  style. 

The  chemise  frock,  straighter  and  nar- 
x’ower  than  ever,  is  with  us  again,  and 
some  new  models  are  shown  in  brilliant 


Party  Froclcs  for  Junior  Girls 


printed  silks.  One  French  style  is  made 
from  silk  scarfs,  the  border  finishing  neck 
and  hem. 

Three-quarter  length  coats  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  type  are  introduced  among  new  fash¬ 
ions ;  they  are  straight-line,  rather  flar¬ 
ing,  with  straight,  rather  wide  sleeves. 
Many  are  a  woven  patterned  fabric  with 
bands  of  black  down  the  front  and  on  the 
edges.  We  sometimes  see  such  coats 
made  from  a  Paisley  shawl.  There  is  a 
French  woven  fabric  with  an  all-over 
small  palm-leaf  design  that  is  used  for 
such  coats,  and  also  for  full-length  coats 
trimmed  with  fur.  There  is  a  fashion  for 
bright-colored  coats  of  duvetine-suede 
cloth  trimmed  with  light  fur,  a  great 
many  being  brick  dust,  henna,  acajou 
(mahogany)  or  rosewood.  Kit  fox  and 
badger  are  favorite  furs  for  trimming 
such  coats. 

Spanish  silk  shawls,  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fashionable  for  evening  wear,  are 
gorgeous  in  color  and  embroidery  ;  prices 
begin  around  $100  and  go  much  higher. 
Italian  silk  shawls  45  in.  square,  with 
hand-knotted  frings  27  in.  deep,  were  not¬ 
ed  recently  for  $55,  in  a  great  variety  of 
brilliant  colors. 


The  Boy  Problem 

Here  are  two  letters  from  readers.  It 
does  not  matter  where  they  are  located — 
the  problems  they  pi-esent  are  world-wide. 
What  would  you  do  with  these  boys  if 
you  had  them?  Is  it  too  late  now  to 
change  their  character?  It  seems  to  us 
that  a  good,  frank  discussion  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  will  help. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  could  give 
us  some  advice  about  two  of  our  boys 
who  will  not  mind  their  parents.  One  is 
20,  (he  other  17  years.  It  started  last 
Summer,  when  the  youngest  one,  then  16 
years,  would  take  the  car,  without  ask¬ 
ing,  be  gone  half  the  night  or  more,  and 
us  not  knowing  where  he  went  or  any¬ 
thing.  I  went  to  a  lawyer  and  he  said  to 
lock  the  car,  which  I  did.  Now  he  will 
not  help  with  the  farm  work,  only  helps 
milk  a  few  cows  in  the  morning,  then 
loafs  around  or  works  for  some  neighbor. 

The  oldest  boy  has  been  away  more  or 
less  for  the  last  three  years,  always  col¬ 
lecting  his  own  wages.  Now  he  is  home 
too,  hardly  ever  helps  with  any  farm 
work,  and  says  that  we  have  to  keep  him 
until  he  is  21  years. 

I  need  one  hoy  badly  to  run  or  work 
the  farm.  It  is  a  dairy  and  fruit  farm, 
200  acres,  40  head  of  cattle,  five  horses 
and  some  hogs,  900  young  apple  trees.  I 
myself  am  getting  old,  and  the  boys 
won’t  help,  because  they  cannot  have 
their  own  way.  This  way  the  boys  are  a 
nuisance  to  us  and  themselves  also.  J. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  letters  about  the  two  boys,  Walter 
of  the  Sagebrush,  and  the  boy  who  could 
not  find  any  way  out  of  his  troubles  ex¬ 
cept  to  burn  the  school  building.  What 
makes  boys  in  good  homes  go  wrong  or 
twisted?  What  do  we  do  or  leave  un¬ 
done  in  their  training?  Aren’t  there 
people  who  have  brought  their  boys  safely 
to  manhood  who  could  help  us  with  our 
problems?  Why  didn’t  the  second  boy’s 
parents  interfere  before  his  trouble  had 
gone  so  far?  I  think  our  boy  under- 
stands  that  we  stand  behind  him.  I  do 
not  believe  he  would  be  afraid  to  come  to 
us  even  if  he  were  to  blame. 

It  seems  that  Walter  could  not  get 
along  with  his  father.  Tf  a  boy  cannot 
look  up  to  his  father  as  the  best  man  in 
the  world  and  his  best  friend,  what  foun¬ 
dation  has  he  to  build  his  life  on?  How 
can  he  have  faith  in  God  or  his  fellow 
men  if  he  has  no  faith  in  his  own  father? 

'  R. 

I  agree  with  you  about  doing  the  work 
one  likes  to  do  and  making  a  success  of 
it  for  I  have  never  had  a  chance  to  do 
what  I  liked  best,  and  will  tx-y  to  give 
the  children  the  privilege  I  have  longed 
so  much  for. 

I  was  brought  up  in  a  mill  district 
near  Manchestei\  England,  and  never 
saw  much  of  the  country  ;  in  fact  I  never 
saw  an  apple  tree  until  I  came  to  Ameri¬ 
ca.  How  I  hated  working  in  the  mill, 
no  one  can  imagine.  I  won't  go  near  one 
now  if  I  can  help  it.  The  children  all 
like  the  country  best  and  I  am  glad  they 
do.  If  I  can  only  keep  the  boy  at  school 
to  finish  his  studies  he  will  be  a  success 
at  farming  I  know.  For  years  I  have 
received  the  “mother’s  aid,”  and  in  less 
than  two  weeks  they  will  take  away  his 
share  as  he  will  be  16.  They  told  me  he 
would  be  expected  to  give  up  school,  and 
he  felt  so  blue  over  it.  I  won’t  do  it 
because  his  teacher  is  furnishing  tools, 
land  and  everything  to  carry  out  his  pro- 
ject  and  helping  the  other  boy  out  in 
the  poultry  club.  H. 


The  Law  on  School  Children 

We  have  had  several  questions  like  the 
following,  and  we  should  like  to  know 
what  our  readers  do  in  such  cases.  Go¬ 
ing  to  law  against  a  crowd  of  lively 
schoolboys  would  seem  to  be  something 
like  kicking  over  a  beehive  or  shaking  a 
hornets’  nest.  Yet  as  we  know  such 
boys  have  great  capacity  for  mischief 
when  they  are  minded  that  way.  We 
want  a  discussion  of  the  question.  What 
do  you  do  when  the  school  children  mark 
your  place  for  a  resort? 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  I  could  find 
out  through  your  columns  what  I  can  do, 
or  what  steps  to  take  on  account  of 
school  children  destroying  my  property. 
I  have  remonstrated  with  the  children, 
but  they  seem  to  get  worse.  My  property 
adjoins  school,  and  they  go  in  my  or- 
chard  and  smoke  and  shake  fruit  and 
pull  up  crops.  They  also  coast  and  I 
am  afraid  of  my  young  trees.  Also,  they 
may  set  fire  to  my  orchard,  as  has  been 
done  once  before  on  a  former  owner.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  to  stop  this,  as 
it  is  a  big  damage  every  year? 

Connecticut.  constant  reader. 


Frost-proof  Flowers 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  frost-proof 
flowers  given  in  the  December  1  issxie,  by 
“Flower  Lover,”  I  had  feverfew,  snap¬ 
dragon  and  hardy  pinks  which  kept  right 
on  blooming  after  being  frozen  stiff,  thaw¬ 
ing  out  with  the  morning  sun.  Today 
(Dee.  5)  purple  pansies  and  perennial 
stocks  still  bravely  hold  their  own  ;  lark¬ 
spurs  held  their  bright  blue  plumes  aloft 
despite  Jack  Frost,  but  bowed  to  ice, 
half  an  inch  thick.  “Straw”  flowers  are 
treasures  also,  another  flower  lover. 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


The 

“Pride” 

Send  for 
Catalog  80 


Junt  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains.  Set  com¬ 
prises  a  4,  \y2  or  5  foot  Iron  enamelled  roll  rim 
bath  tub,  one  19  inch  roll  rim  enamelled  flat- 
back  lavatory,  and  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank  and  oak  post 
hinge  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated 
traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  heavy  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  W.  34  Si.  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Aves.  N.  Y.C. 


Sure  Relief 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

INDIGESTION/ 

CENTS 

6  Bell-ans 
Hof  water 
Sure  Relief 

E  LL-A  N  S 

25<t  and  75<f  Packages  Everywhere 


Drugs  are  not  needed 
to  spur  on  lagging  energy. 
Scott 's,  pleasant  to  take, 
creates  energy,  efficiency. 

Scott  &  Bowne.  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  23-61 


LOOMS  $9.90 

AND  UP.  BIG  MONEY  IN 

WEAVING  AT  HOME 

[No  experience  necessary  to  weave 
Ibeautiful  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  »n 
UNION  LOOMS  from  rags  and 
waste  material.  Home  weaving  is 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable. 

I  Weavers  are  rushed  with  orders. 

I  Be  sure  to  send  for  freelootn  book.  It 
tells  all  aboutweavlmr  and  our  wonder-- 
fully  low-priced,  easily-operated  looms. 


UNION  LOOM  WORKS  488Factory  SI .  BOONVILLE,  N.V. 


Cuticura  Soap 
The  V elvet  T ouch 
For  the  Skin 

Soap,Ointment,Talcum,2Bc.  everywhere.  For  sample* 
address:  Cuticura  Laboratories, Dept.  IJ,  Malden,  Mass. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  o*  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By 

Dr  A.  S.  Alexander 


Age  of  Mule 

How  can  you  tell  a  mule’s  age,  and 
how  old  does  a  mule  get?  A.  s. 

New  York. 

The  dentition  or  teething  of  a  mule  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  a  horse 
of  which  animal  it  is  a  hybrid.  Like  the 
horse  the  mule  tends  to  live  as  long  as 
its  teeth  perfectly  can  masticate  feed, 
provided  it  is  at  all  times  given  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  nutritious  feed.  The 
molar  or  grinding  teeth  gradually  descend 
in  their  sockets  as  the  grinding  parts 
wears  off.  When  the  age  of  20  years  is 
attained  the  grinders  are  much  worn 
and  always  tend  to  become  irregular  so 
that  they  do  not  grind  properly  unless 
attended  to  by  a  veterinarian.  The  sharp 
points  of  the  grinders  (molars)  next  to 
the  cheek  in  the  upper  jaw  and  next  to 
the  tongue  in  the  lower  jaw  become 
sharp  when  the  animal  is  eight  years  old, 
or  thereabout,  and  should  be  filed  down 
each  Spring  and  Autumn  to  make  masti¬ 
cation  of  feed,  especially  roughage,  readi¬ 
ly  and  perfectly  done.  The  first  set  of 
incisor  or  nipper  milk  teeth  present  in 
the  front  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw 
until  the  animal  is  2 %  years  old  or 
thereabout  are  pearly  in  color,  smaller 
than  the  permanent  incisors  and  have 
not  the  yellow-brown  mark  running  up¬ 
ward  from  the  gums  seen  in  adult  horses. 
The  incisor  milk  teeth  are  replaced  by 
permanent  incisors,  as  follows:  The  mid¬ 
dle  pair  at  about  2 y2  years,;  second  pair 
at  about  3 %  years;  corner  pair  at  4 y2 
to  5  years ;  tushes  or  bridle  teeth  come 
in  at  about  4^  to  5  years.  There  is  a 
cup  or  cusp  on  the  grinding  surface  of 
each  incisor  tooth,  above  and  below,  that 
is  dark  in  color  and  termed  the  “mark.” 
This  mark  wears  out  of  the  middle  pair 
of  incisors,  below,  at  about  six  years;  the 
next  pair  at  about  seven  and  the  third 
or  corner  pair  at  about  eight  years  of 
age.  Then  the  marks  disappear  from  the 
upper  middle  pair  of  incisors  at  about 
nine  years,  second  pair  about  10  and 
corner  pair  at  10  to  12  years.  After 
eight  years  one  has  to  judge  of  the  age 
largely  by  the  state  of  wear  of  the  grind¬ 
ing  surfaces  of  the  incisors  which  year 
by  year  become  more  and  more  triangu¬ 
lar  and  directed  forward.  As  the  animal 
ages  the  temples  also  show  grey  hair  and 
the  depressions  above  the  eyes  become 
deep  while  the  lower  jaw  bones  become 
sharp  where  they  previously  were  fleshy. 
The  veterinarian  also  takes  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  appearance  of  the  grinders 
(premolars  and  molars),  but  that  scarce¬ 
ly  is  necessary  for  the  layman. 


is  present  in  mammitis  or  garget,  in  that 
it  is  not  hot,  painful  or  red  in  color  and 
that  it  pits  or  dents  under  pressure  of 
the  fingers.  In  many  instances  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  blood  is  so  great  and  the  removal 
of  venous  blood  so  imperfect  that  the 
walls  of  some  of  the  tiny  blood  vessels 
(capillaries)  rupture,  whereupon  blood 
escapes  into  the  tissues,  the  milk  secret¬ 
ing  sacs,  chambers,  alveoli  or  acini,  as 
they  are  variously  called,  and  may  be 
stripped  out  in  a  pure  form,  or  stains 
the  serum  or  lymph  red.  This  presence 
of  blood  or  of  bloody  serum  often  is  found 
in  aggravated  cases  of  congestion  of  the 
udder  before  calving  and  after  calving 
the  milk  is  bloody  or  pure  blood  may 
come  for  a  time,  instead  of  milk.  Over¬ 
feeding  and  lack  of  exercise  before  calv- 


those  forming  the  true  joint.  That  is  a 
much  worse  sort  of  spavin  than  the  visi¬ 
ble  one,  generally  called  a  “jack”  spavin 
by  horsemen.  Lameness  due  to  an  occult 
spavin  is  practically  incurable.  That 
due  to  a  visible  bone  spavin,  especially 
a  large  one,  is  curable  by  the  operation 
of  line  and  point-firing  and  blistering  to 
be  followed  by  a  six  week’s  rest,  tied  up 
in  a  stall.  To  test  for  a  spavin  that  can¬ 
not  be  seen  and  to  prove  that  the  hock 
is  seat  of  the  lameness  apply  the  hock 
test,  as  follows :  Have  the  mare  led  out  to 
halter  and  instruct  the  attendant  to  trot 
her  forward  when  you  give  the  word  of 
command.  Now  pick  up  the  foot  of  the 
lame  leg  and  hold  it  up  to  the  mare’s 
belly  so  as  to  tightly  shut  the  hock 
joint.  Hold  it  in  that  position  for  three 
or  four  minutes ;  then  drop  it  and  give 
the  word  “go.”  If  the  hock  is  the  seat  of 
the  lameness  the  animal  will  now  hop  off 
on  three  legs  for  a  rod  or  so,  or  at  least 
go  very  much  lamer  than  before  the  test. 
If  found  necessary  to  treat  by  firing  and 
blistering  a  qualified  veterinarian  should 


On  page  1529  we  told  of  a  “ton-litter”  raised  by  II.  0.  and  II.  B.  Ilarpending  of 
New  York.  Here  is  a  picture  of  this  Berkshire  litter,  born  May  IS,  1923,  weighing 

n  oo  a  n.  .  tvt _ _ v  -*  t 


2,364  lbs.,  November  17. 


ing,  lying  upon  a  concrete  floor,  chill  of 
the  udder  in  some  other  way  and  in  some 
instances  bruising  between  the  thighs 
when  the  cow  is  made  to  run  or  walk 
far  causes  the  blood  in  the  milk.  It  sub¬ 
sides  when  regular  milking  has  been  done 
for  some  time  and  the  milk  veins  are  per¬ 
fectly  performing  their  function.  Pre¬ 
ventive  treatment  consists  in  reducing 
rich  feed,  enforcing  daily  exercise  with¬ 
out  undue  bruising,  persistent  massage 
of  the  swellings,  stripping  away  a  little 
of  the  fluid  and  rubbing  in  warm  melted 
lard  at  night.  Cover  the  concrete  floors 
with  cork  brick  or  boards. 


do  the  work,  possibly  putting  the  mare  on 
an  operating  table  and  ..under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  an  anesthetic  to  preven  undue 
suffering.  He  will  then  instruct  you  how 
to  give  correct  after  treatment.  Slings 
may  be  used,  if  necessary,  to  keep  the 
unare  on  her  feet  while  resting  but 
usually  are  unnecessary. 


Surprising  “Come-Back” 


"Veterinarians  said,  'better  kill,  than  try  to 
cure  so  bad  a  case’.  1  had  not  used  him  for 
three  months  before  I  wrote  for  your  free 
book  It  is  six  months  since  I  stoppedltreat- 
tnent  and  there  is  not  a  mark  of  the  trouble 
left.  After  I  started  treatment,  I  worked 
the  horse  and  he  was  cured  In  about  two 
months."  L.  J.  Cornwell, Watertown, N.Y. 
Mere  than  380,000  satisfied  users  have  had 
similar  experiences  with  Save -The-Horse.  It 
has  unrivalled  record  of  success  for  30  years. 

SAVE-The-HORSE 

is  Guaranteed  by  signed  MONEY  BACK  con¬ 
tract  to  cure  SPAVIN,  Ringbone, Thoropin. — 
or  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon 
Disease.  Write  today  for  FREE  96-page  Save- 
The-Horse  BOOK—  on  how  to  locate,  under¬ 
stand  and  treat  58  kinds  of  lameness;  also 
sample  Guarantee  and  exoert  veterinary  ad¬ 
vice— ALL  FREE;  no  obligation;  write  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  'tate  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid. 


STABLED 
COWS 

IFormore  and  rich¬ 
er  milk,  clip  udder, 
flanks  and  under¬ 
line  once  a  month.  Keeps  cows  in 
better  condition  and  increases  your 
cash  profits.  Clip  cows  with 
STEWART  No.  1 
CLIPPING  MACHINE 

Ball-bearing,  Easy  running.  Clips 
fast.  Simple  to  use.  Best  made.  At 
dealer,  $12.75;  or  send  $2  and  pay 
balance  on  delivery.  Guaranteed 
satisfactory  or  money  back. 
.Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

5598  Roos«v«lt  Road,  Chicago 

I  World's  Largest  Makers  of  Clipving  and  Shearing  Machine a 
Complete  Catalog  on  Request 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Which  weeds  are  the  easiest  to  kill?” 
asked  the  city  chap  of  the  farmer. 
“Widows’  weeds,”  replied  the  farmer ; 
“you  have  only  to  say  ‘wilt  thou’  and 
they  wilt.” — The  Lyre. 


“  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out  of 
your  churu  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter  Color”  is  purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  and  meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 
Large  bottles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug 
or  grocery  stores. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Lame  Mare 


Cause  of  Blood  in  Milk 

What  causes  cows  to  give  bloody  milk 
for  several  days  after  becoming  fresh? 
This  has  occurred  with  nearly  all  of 
them  during  this  last  year.  They  give 
bloody  milk  from  two  or  three  days  to 
a  week  ;  then  the  milk  is  apparently  all 
right.  The  cows  are  kept  with  good  care 
in  a  warm  stable  although  not  too  warm  ; 
stand  on  cement  floor  but  are  well  bed¬ 
ded.  c-  J- 

New  York. 

It  should  be  understood  that  when 
calving  time  approaches  the  udder  be¬ 
comes  engorged  with  blood,  that  being  a 
necessary  condition  that  materials  for 
milk  secretion  may  be  stored  up  in  the 
tissues.  The  flow  of  blood,  for  a  long 
time,  earlier  than  that,  also  brings  to 
the  udder  materials  from  which  true 
milk  secreting  gland  tissue  is  formed. 
That  explains  the  gradual  enlargement 
of  the  udder  which  should  take  place  in 
every  well  bred  and  well  fed  heifer.  In 
the  adult  cow  the  large  flow  of  blood  is 
for  the  purpose  of  milk  elaboration.  The 
arterial  blood  flowing  into  the  udder  dis¬ 
tends  the  tiny  blood  vessels  (arterioles) 
and  if  the  veins  do  not  perfectly  remove 
the  used  blood  and  its  waste  products 
some  of  the  liquid  portion  of  the  blood 
flows  out  into  the  surrounding  tissues. 
This  escape  of  lymph  enlarges  the  udder 
or  causes  the  swollen  'or  caked  condition 
noticed  by  the  attendants  or  owners  and 
when  excessive  causes  a  dropsical  condi¬ 
tion  called  edema  or  an  edematous  swell¬ 
ing.  The  enlargement  is  different  from 
that  seen  in  true  inflammation,  such  as 


I  have  a  mare  which  weighs  1,050  lbs., 
nine-years  old,  always  fat,  an  easy  keeper. 
She  ran  in  pasture  when  not  working 
during  Summer;  work  was  light  and  lit¬ 
tle  on  the  roads.  The  last  few  weeks 
when  taking  her  from  the  stable  I  have 
noticed  in  the  left  hind  foot  she  walked 
on  the  toe  until  she  would  go  for  five 
minutes  or  so  then  she  would  walk  natu¬ 
ral.  \Ye  have  a  man  here  who  practices 
some  as  a  veterinarian.  He  says  the 
symptoms  are  bone  spavin.  There  is  no 
swelling.  If  it  is  bone  spavin,  is  there 
anything  to  be  done?  c.  J.  w. 

New  York. 

The  veterinarian  was  perfectly  correct 
in  surmising  that  a  bone  spavin  is  the 
probable  cause  of  the  symptoms  described, 
hut  a  careful  examination  is  necessary. 
A  bone  spavin  occurs  as  a  hard  or  bony 
enlargement,  bunch  or  lump  on  the  inner, 
lower,  front  surface  of  the  hock  joint 
just  at  the  top  of  the  large  skin  or  can¬ 
non  bone.  On  examination  you  will  no¬ 
tice  a  large  vein  running  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  hind  leg  and  crossing  the  hock 
joint.  That  vein  (Saphena  major) 
usually  crosses  the  hock  at  the  seat  of  the 
spavin  and  just  in  front  of  the  chestnut 
or  horny  excrescence  which  you  will  see 
at  that  point.  Look  from  between  the 
mare’s  fore  legs,  comparing  the  contour 
of  one  hock  with  the  other ;  then  look 
from  an  angle  from  the  side  of  the  mare, 
in  front  of  the  stifle  joint  and  then  from 
between  the  hind  legs,  the  tail  being  held 
to  one  side  by  an  attendant.  When  the 
visual  examination  has  been  made  feel 
the  part  with  the  fingers.  If  you  cannot 
detect  a  lump  such  as  we  have  described 
the  spavin  may  be  a  hidden  or  occult  one 
among  the  bones  of  the  hock,  especially 


We  sell  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 
Keep  the  salesman’s  salary  in  your  own  pocket. 
Prices  range  from  $144.00  up,  depending  on 
size  and  kind  of  wood.  Special  prices  made  if 
several  in  neighborhood  order  together.  Our  Silos 
have  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction  for  the  past 
22  years.  Shipped  subject  to  your  inspection  at  Station. 
“The  Silo  With  The  Automatic  Take-Up  Hoop.” 

International  Silo  Co.,  113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


“Just  What  Cows  Need 

To  Increase  Milk  Yield” 


Dairy  experts  say  that  an  increase  of  only 
10%  in  milk  yield  will  double  the  net  profit 
in  the  average  dairy.  How  important  it  i3 
then  to  get  from  every  cow  the  last  ounce 
of  milk  of  which  she  is  capable. 

The  milk-making  functions  of  the  cow — her 
digestive  and  genital  organs — are  the  key  to 
the  milk  yield.  Sluggish  organs  mean  a  low 
yield,  plus  a  tendency  to  disease. 

Kow-Kare  has  a  definite  medicinal  action 
on  these  organs — tones  them  up  to  greater 
health  and  activity.  As  a  preventive  of 
disease  and  an  aid  to  greater  milk  yield  this 
famous  remedy  adds  to  its  friends  each  year. 

John  Peters,  Meservey,  Iowa  says  :  "One  of 
my  new  milch  cows  was  giving  about  ten 
quarts  to  a  milking,  when  she  suddenly  fell 
off  to  less  than  half  that  amount.  I  gave 
her  the  Kow-Kare  treatment  for  six  days  and 
it  brought  her  back  to  her  full  flow,  and  she 
is  now  better  than  ever.  I  gave  some  of  the 
medicine  to  my  other  cows  and  every  one 
of  them  improved.  Kow-Kare  is  just  what 
cows  need.  I  shall  tell  my  neighbors  what  a 
fine  cow  medicine  this  is.” 

G.  P.  Lanterman,  Dexter,  N.  H.,  writes  us ; 
"I  have  used  Kow-Kare  for  three  or  four 
years  and  can  recommend  it  to  all  having 
cows.  With  this  alone  I  have  cured  all  ail¬ 
ments  that  cows  are  subject  to,  and  as  a 
milk  producer  it  has  no  equal.” 

Thousands  of  dairymen  write  us  of  the 
wonderful  results  of  the  Kow-Kare  treatment 
for  such  cow  diseases  as  Barreness,  Abortion, 


Retained  Afterbirth,  Scours,  Bunches,  Milk 
Fever,  Lost  Appetite.  It3  benefits  are  so 
prompt  and  sure  that  those  who  try  Kow- 
Kare  always  keep  it  on  hand. 

As  a  general  conditioner  and  aid  to  greater 
milk  yield  the  usual  dose  is  one  tablespoonful 
twice  a  day,  one  week  in  each  month — at  a 
cost  of  one  cent  a  day  per  cow.  Our  free 
book,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor,”  tells  how  to 
add  to  your  milk  income  through  the  aid  of 
Kow-Kare. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists 
sell  Kow-Kare,  large  size  $1.25,  medium  size 
65c.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  order 
direct.  We  pay  postage. 

DAIRY 

ASSOCIATION 
CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Makers  of 
Bag  Balm,  Grange 

Garget  Remedy, 

American  Horse 
Tonic  and 

Horse  Comfort 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Ayrshire  Meeting  Goes  to  Mid-West 

For  the  first  time  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 
is  to  be  held  in  the  Middle  West.  Ac¬ 
ceptance  has  been  given  the  invitation  of 
the  Central  States  Ayrshire  Club  to 
“Come  West  in  ’24.”  The  meeting  will 
be  in  Milwaukee,  the  Pfister  Hotel  being 
selected  as  headquarters.  The  constitu¬ 
tional  provision  that  the  meeting  shall 
be  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  the 
month  makes  June  eleventh  the  day  of 
the  1924  national  Ayrshire  conclave — • 
the  forty-ninth  annual  association  gath¬ 
ering.  The  1924  national  Ayrshire  sale 
will  be  held  at  Waukesha  on  the  day  pre¬ 
ceding  the  annual  meeting  at  Milwaukee. 
Louis  Seitz  of  Waukesha  is  appointed 
chairman  of  the  sale  committee,  liis  as¬ 
sociates  being  Cuthbert  Nairn,  Fairfield 
Farm.  Topeka.  Kan.  ;  E.  C.  Deubler,  An- 
drossan  Farm.  Ithan,  Pa.  ;  'and  A.  H. 
Sagendorph,  Alta  Crest  Farms,  Spencer, 
Mass.  James  G.  Watson,  Brandon,  Vt., 
has  been  engaged  as  sales  manager  and 
is  handling  the  committee’s  secretarial 
work.  It  is  planned  to  assemble  animals 
from  herds  throughout  the  Mid-west  and 
the  East,  these  being  selected  with  the 
idea  of  making  the  sale  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  best  in  Ayrshire  breed  type 
and  production  which  can  be  secured. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  7-Feb.  24 — Short  Winter  courses 
in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticul¬ 
ture,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  1-12,  1924  —  Virginia  Breeders’ 
and  Fanciers’  Association,  Inc*.,  seven¬ 
teenth  annual  show,  Richmond,  Va.  Sec¬ 
retary,  J.  D.  Halliban,  2914  East  Broad 
St..  Richmond,  Va. 

Jan.  4 — Maple  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association.  State-wide  meeting,  Court 
House,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  8-11 — Vermont  State  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.  Twenty-seventh  annual 
exhibition.  St.  Albans,  Vt.  B.  P.  Greene, 
secretary,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Jan.  8-12. — Morristown  Poultry  Show, 
Armory,  Morristown,  N.  J.  Secretary, 
Frank'  E.  Frambes,  Greystone  Park, 
N.  J. 

Jan.  8-12 — Mohawk  Valley  Poultry 
Club,  annual  poultry  show,  Red  Men’s 
Hall,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Secretary,  A. 
A.  Van  Wie,  14  Van  Zandt  St.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  9-11 — Wisconsin  Cheese  Makers’ 
Association,  thirty-second  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jan.  15-18 — New  YTork  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Roches¬ 
ter.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-18  —  Trenton  Winter  Poultry 
Show,  Mercer  County  Poultry  Show, 
State  Armory,  Trenton.  Le  Roy  Sked, 
secretary,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

Jan.  15-18  —  Agriculture  Week,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  22-26 — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan. -23-27  —  Poultry  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York. 

Feb.  4-6  —  Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society.  Winter  meeting,  Columbus,  O. 

Feb.  7 — Maple  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Feb.  20-22  —  Eastern  meeting  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  N.  Y.  Roy  P.  McPherson,  sec¬ 
retary,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


New  Jersey  Local  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  de¬ 
livered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Monday,  Dec.  17,  1923,  according  to  the 
Tinted  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100- 
lb.  sacks.  Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Washington,  Highbridge,  French- 
town,  Flemington.  Passaic,  Hackettstown, 
Belle  Meade.  Califon,  Lebanon,  Newton, 
Branchville,  Sussex.  Lafayette,  Hopewell, 
New  Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Morristown, 
Dover.  Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Somerville, 
Newark.  Trenton,  Perth  Amboy  and 

Montclair :  _  _ 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.54% 

No.  3  white  oats  . -53% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  . 90% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  W.  bran  .  33.40 

Spring  middlings  .  3-. JO 

Red-dog  flour  .  38.40 

Dry  brewers’  grain  . 44.40 

Flour  middlings  . 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  49.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  55.90 

31%  linseed  meal  . 48.6o 

34%  linseed  meal  . 49.15 
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Quinn’s  Ointment 

The  Mild  Absorbent 

Used  by  veterinarians  for  bog  spav-  ■ 
ins,  curbs,  splints,  wine  pulls,  swell¬ 
ing  of  throat,  glands  and  other  flesh 
enlargements.  Excellent  for  cuts  and 
old  sores.  Painless— safe— easy  to  apply 
—no  scar.  For  cows  as  well. 

For  sale  at  druggists  or  direct-price  only 
$1.50  delivered.  Money  returned  promptly 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Write  for  free 
book. 

Carthage,  N.Y.' 


H.  E.  Allen  Mlg.  Co.  Inc.,  240-2S0  State  St. 


AYRSHIRES 


Mr.  Dairy  Farmer: 

Do  you  raise  your  own  cows?  If  so, 
does  their  quality  suit  you? 

Do  you  have  trouble  maintaining  re¬ 
quired  and  desired  butterfat  test? 

Is  your  herd  making  money  ? 

If  any  of  these  problems  confront  you 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


That  AYRSHIRE  COWS  produce  the  highest 
Grade  commercial  milk  at  least  cost  ?  That  grade 
AYRSHIRE  COWS  are  being  sought  at  high 
prices  by .  high-grade  milk  makers  everywhere? 
That  you  can  use  an  AYRSHIRE  BULL  on  your 
herd  and  help  solve  some  of  these  preblems  easily 
and  quickly? 


A.  R.  Record  14141  lbs.  milk 
595.27  lbs.  fat 

We  have  Registered  Ayrshire  bulls,  out  of  such 
cows  as  are  pictured  above,  for  sale  at  low  prices. 
We  also  have  a  few  bull  calves  and  one  or  two  bulls, 
ready  for  service,  that  we  desire  to  place  in  good, 
clean  herds  and  in  good  hands  at  no  cost  except 
transportation  charges 

On  a  year’s  free  service  plan 

These  latter  are  animals  we  are  reserving  for  future 
use.  The  single  stipulation,  in  addition  to  good 
care,  in  connection  with  the  placing  of  these  bulls 
is,  that  we  have  an  option  to  purchase  two  of  their 
daughters  at  an  age  and  price  mutually  agreed  upon_ 

For  full  particulars  regarding  this 
unusual  offer,  write  or  visit 

STRATHGLASS-FARMS,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


CATTLE  FOR  SALE 
SPOT  FARM 

4  registered  heifers,  2  years  old. 
due  to  freshen  this  winter;  3  of 
them  from  34-lb.  sire:  1  from  a  32- 
lb.  dam;  1  from  a  21-lb.  3-year  old 
darn.  Federal  tested,  $500  for  the 
4,  less  than  half  of  their  value.  1 
5-year  old  that  has  given  74  lbs.  of 
milk  per  day  atj2  milkings,  $200. 

One  5-year  old  registered  Belgian 
stallion.  Red  Roan  and  a  show 
horse.  In  other  business,  must  bo 
sold  this  month.  Spot  Farm,  trade 
name  and  sales  stables  also  for 
sale,  cheap. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

to  add  home  new  1IOI, STEIN  blood  to  your 
registered  herd,  or  do  you  wiint  to  introduce  some 
into  u  good  grade  herd! 

The  Veterans’  Mountain  Camp  offers  you  this  chance. 
We  have  on  hand  six  young  bulls,  from  two  to  eight 
months  of  age,  carrying  the  best  blood  of  the  Segis- 
Burke  and  Vale  strains.  Sold  with  or  without  papers. 

No  reasonable  offers  refused  as  this  stock  must  be 
disposed  of  at  once.  Will  trade  for  registered  heifer 
calves.  Write  or  wire 

Veterans’  Mountain  Camp,  Horseshoe,  N.  Y. 


nil;  Thoroughbred  heifer.  Born  Sept.  12. ’23.  Sire, 
nUISTBln  son  King-of  the-Ormsbys.  Price,  840.  Regis¬ 
tered.  T.  11AYI.OK,  62  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Overstocked— V>%  May  Rose  Reg.  Bull  calves,  S50.  Ac¬ 
credited  Herd.  Locust  Lawn  Farm  Elverson,  Pa. 


Heavy  Milking  Registered  Holstein  Cows 

Also  calves  and  heifers.  Handsome  i  eg.  bulls  ready  for 
service  at  Morgan  Farm, Cuba,  N.Y.  D  F.Mclennan  Syracuse, N.Y 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  FOUNDATION 

12  mos.  Red  heifer,  Cyrus  Clay  and  Dairy  King  breed¬ 
ing.  ^  mos.  White  bull,  General  Clay  and  Claude  Clay 
breeding.  First  check  for  $300  takes  the  pair. 

E.  J.  EASTERBIiOIIK  -  Corning,  N.Y. 


Hyman  :  “At  least  onc-e  in  my  life  I 
was  glad  to  be  down  and  out.”  Lowe: 
“And  when  was  that?”  “After  my  first 
trip  in  an  airplane.” — Yorkshire  Post. 


1VE  i  1  li  ing  SHor thorn  s 

Dual-purpose.  Increase  milk  production  by  using  sires 
of  known  heavy  milking  ancestry.  It  can  be  done.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Walgrove  Herd,  Washingtonville,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


SWiNE 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE-JOLLY  BOY  OF  OAKS  FARM 

Born,  Feb,  19,  1923.  Sired  by  a  son  of 
Langwater  Warrior  and  out  of  a  very 
tine  cow  now  on  test  and  in  245  days  lias  made 
8847  lbs.  of  milk,  3(53  lbs.  of  fat.  Attractive  in¬ 
dividual  and  tuberculin  tested.  First  check 
for  $175  secures  liim.  A  rare  bargain. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  Cohasset.  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  oi  Guernseys  an  op 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
ouiis,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  ana  Gienwooa  breeding  out  ot  a.  It. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  he  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4WA  dairy  farms,  j?  s.  I2d  Si..  Phil...  P* 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  hulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  U.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Clieiianoo  Co.  New  York 

CHEDCO  FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

For  sale  cheap:  Bull  of  serviceable 
age.  Dam  just  completed  test  in  Class 

B  with  record  of  9,990  lbs.  milk  and 

620  lbs  butter  fat  (unofficial). 

C.  E.  COTTING 

44  STATE  ST.  BOSTON 

Albamont  Guernseys 

Federal  Accredited 

Real  top-notch  quality.  Heifers,  yearlings 
and  calves.  Bulls  ready  for  service  and  calves. 
Write  for  our  new  sales  list. 

There's  money  in  it  for  you. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  138  Cambridge  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE  —  2 -year -old 

GUERNSEY  BULL 

Golden  Secret— May  Rose  breeding. 

Sired  by  Penceyd  Fashion  Plate 

54590.  Sire  of  2  A.  R.  daughters, 
with  record s  of  al  most  500  lbs.  butter 
fat.  Dam  has  record  of  625  lbs.  fat 
and  is  dam  of  3  A.  R.  daughters. 

Fine  individual.  Price  moderate. 

Federal  Accredited  Herd 

FLYING  HILL  FARMS 

Reading  -  -  Pennsylvania 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  tfi 

Sired  by  bulls  of  exceptional  breeding  and  out  of  A. 
R.  dams  whose  dams  and  graudams  have  A.  R. 
records.  Bulls  of  all  ages  and  of  the  best  breeding, 
Write  me  what  you  want.  Prices  reasonable.  Herd 
Federal  Accredited.  Otto  W.  Post,  Ensenore,  N.  V. 

JERSEYS  | 

ForSale 1{ j|r*eycd  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  &  CaWes 

carrying  the  most  popular  blood  line*.  Send  me  your  in¬ 
quiries.  1>.  A.  CURTIS  -  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

|  Both  sex.  .411  ages.  Reasonable 

(registered  uerseys  price,  h.  r.  ingaus, Greenville, n.y. 

I  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

FRESH  AND  SPRINGERS 
Tuberculin  tested.  Sixty  day  retest  guaranteed. 

Dr.  J.  Wm.  Fink,  Veterinarian.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

sale  One  Pair  of  Grade  Holstein  Oxen 

8  years  old.  Good  workers  anywhere.  Enquire  of 

O.  C.  FILLMORE  No.  Bennington,  Vermont 

Wanted— Cayies,  White  Mice,  Rabbits  ?f8o  Breeding 

Stock  for  sale.  I1.YIK  FARMS  Ilorncll,  N.  Y. 

Chester  White  Pigs,  Collie,  Beagle  and  Police  Pups 

MEADOW  SPRING  FARM  Chalfont,  Pa.  S  H.  NULL  &  SON 

Fresh  and  Nearly-Cows  For  Sale  t'SI 

Gnernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins.  Al¬ 
ways  100  high-class  cows  to  choose  from.  Will  also 
buy  on  commission.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barre,  Vermont 

j  SHEEP 

Reg.Hampshire  Ewe  Lambs  Vn'fhfKan 

C.  P.  &  M.  VV.  I5IGHAM  Gettysburg,  Pa.' 

Ron-  Cfcrnn  Romo  lmP*  stk  Shipped  on  approval. 

RUg.  onrop.  Iianlo  WILLIAMS  FARM,  Peterborough,  N.  II. 

Deg.  Shropshire  Rum*  and  Ewe*.  Wooled  to  Nose. 
11  priced  Low.  LeROY  C.  ROYVER,  Ludiowville,  N.  Y. 

Beg.  Shropnlif re  Ram  Lam  1>h  for  sale.  Alsoafewgood 
11  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.  Wilson,  New  York 

Registered  Hampshire-down  Ewes  and  Rams  $egi£ 

tered  South-down  Ewes  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIBER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Beef  in  the  East- 3  Young  Aberdeen-Angus  Bulls 

full  of  quality  at  attractive  prices. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR  -  Lawtons,  N,  Y. 

GOATS 

MILK  Toggenburg  Bucks  sekviok 

Jt  T<2  SI 5  to  $50.  Real  Milk  Goats,  $50. 
1  w  S .  J.  Sharpless,  R  D. 5. Norristown,  Pa. 

COATS  fNuliians,  Toggen bergs,  pure 
1  ^  <  breds  and  higti  grades. 

SACRIFICED  iMT.  KEMBLE  FARMS,  Morristown.  N.  J. 


For  Attention  EASTERN  Breeders  or  Layers  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

One  year  and  older.  Bred  to 

CREST  DEFENDER 

L»r«tnd  Champion  of  Connecticut  1923 
and 


ORION  CHERRY  LAD 

also 

LAST  SPRING’S  OPEN  GILTS 

and  this  Kail’s  Boar  and  Sow  Rigs.  All  reasonably  priced, 
it  is,  action  Guaranteed.  We  solicit  correspondence. 

The  CREST  Farm,  Millbrook.  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD 

Litter  of  eleven,  born,  May  18,  weighed  2364  Nov. 
17.  is  our  offering  to  ton  litter  contest.  Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs  for  quick  shipment. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  1.5  Dundee,  N.Y. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  on  High  Quality 
Reg.  Poland-China  Spring  BOARS 

Weighing  from  200  to  300  pounds  each  at  $25  to  $50  each. 
Others,  either  sex,  any  age,  various  prices.  Buy  the  best 
here.  W llview  Hioek  Kami  .STANLEY  SHORT,  Mgr..  "  ilnilllgton.  Pel. 


DUROCS 


Fall  pigs,  sired  b.y  Waldorf’s  High¬ 
land  Defender,  Jr.,  No.  239617,  lor 
sale.  Satisfactorj'  or  money  hack. 

-  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


JL-J  U  KUUo 

F.  M.  Pattiugton  &  Son 


All  ages  for  sale. 
Merriiield,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS 


Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Boars.  Fall  Bigs. 

ELMWOOD  FARMS 
P.  O.  Box  15  Bradford ,  IV.  Y. 


For  Sale- Berkshire  Service  Boars  ami*  hK  t8 

Priced  to  sell  JNO.  C.  BREAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


50  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  weeks  to  10  months  old,  including  boars  ready 
for  service,  sows  for  breeding.  Also  Reg.  .iersey 
Bull  and  Heifer  calf.  Prices  Reasonable. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester.  Pa. 


IfinPiire  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Durocs.  6 
I  UU  llgb  wks..old,  $4  each.  HOUSE  BROS.,  liiuliore,  Pa 


0|  P  ’  Choice  Registered  50-lb.  pigs  from  Big  Type 
■  I.  U.  o  stock  of  Best  Blood  lines, $10  each  ,  Bred  Sows 
$35.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  R  HILL,  Seneeu  Kalin,  N.Y. 


Registered  O.  I.C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  BIGS. 

E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayviluk,  New  York 


Annual  Fall  Sale  FF.F.DINf.  PlfiS 

6  Weeks  Old,  $3.50  Each.  8  Weeks  Old.  $4.50  Each 

These  pigs  are  the  first  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire  Large  Type  Swine.  Ad  healthy  and  fast 
growing  pigs.  Sows  or  Barrows. 

Also  Purebred  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8 
weeks  old,  $8.00  each.  Can  furnish  sow  and  unre¬ 
lated  boar  pigs.  All  pigs  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

Dr.  P.  F.  WALLINGFORD,  M  D.  V.,  Box  51.  Wailliam,  Mass. 


BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Service  boars,  hoar  pigs  and  bred  gilts.  All  stock  guar¬ 
anteed.  We  won  Gr«nd  Champion  hoar  and  many  of  the 
highest  prizes  at  the  Interstate  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
Far  Hills,  N  J.  Richard  E.  Wal«,  Lebanon,  IN.  J. 


YoungLarge Type  Berkshires 

WIANT  FARM 


Shipped  on  approval. 
No  cash  in  advance. 

Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 


PATMOOR  BERKSHIRES.  Breeding  stock  of  good 
quality  at  fair  prices.  PATM00R  FARMS.  Ilartfield.  N.  Y. 


ForSale— Fine  Young  Hampshire  Boar 

A  square  deal.  PAUL  KENNEDY,  Ensenore,  New  York 


Rag.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

not  akin.  Ship  C.O.D.  Write  Brookside  Farms,  Middletown,  Va. 


DOGS 


Irish  Setter  Puppies  For  Sale 

Well  bred;  good  liver  color;  *20  each.  Apply 

GLENM0RE  GAME  &  POULTRY  FARM  Chester.  N  Y. 


Airedale  Puppies  Eligit,le12Re^1le’- ™rd' Nov- 

SPRINGDALE  KENNELS  F.  H.  Fo“oTE,  Prop,  Jefferson,  N.Y. 


Pnr  9  a  I  a _ A  irpria  Ipq  Six  weeks  to  1  year.  Toy  Irish,  six 

ror  oaie  AinJUdlwo  weeks  old.  Best  of  pedigreed 
stock.  WALTER  N.  8NELL  Medina.  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  Alaednle  Dapple*.  Males,  $10  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Elmor  Mclntyn  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y. 


Broken  Fox  Hound  w.K^^il^ioo^bonn. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  Grown  Dogs 

Finest  Quality.  Bred  for  Brains  and  Beauty.  Registered. 
Priced  Low.  SHERMAN  BOWDEN  FARM,  Mansfield, Ohio 


pedigreed  Collie  Pups  Males,  $15  and  $20.  Females 
r$10.  Embden  Ganders,  $<*.  PLUMMER  McCULL0U6H,  Mercer,  P»* 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City.  I*a. 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  2Mma0,i  leh! eel 

Females,  *3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  y! 


Collie  Pups 


Pure-breds.  Beauties.  $10.  Pedigreed,  $15. 

Silverlako  Kennels  Tilton,  N.  H. 


POLICE  AND  ARMY  DOCS 

formally  known  as  the  German  Shepherd  and  stock  Dog 
Three  Litters  of  very  fine  wolf-gray  puppies  with  five 
Champions  in  Pedigree. 

Geo.  Rauch,  Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


Exceptionally  good  litter  Police  I'ups.  Also  beautiful 
7  mos.  female  MEAD  -  Amenta,  New  York 


White  Collie  Pup*.  Pedigreed.  2  months  old,  $15  up. 

Chetola  Kennels  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


X>  aclisli\ind.s 

3**2  mos.  old,  The  real  kind.  Parents  thoroughbred 
hunters.  $25  each.  T.  P.  Kruser,  Beroenfield,  N.  J.  Box  12 


FERRETS 


FERRETS'S 

Hunting  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Write  for  price  list. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London, 0. 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


Christmas 

The  schoolhouse,  snuggling  against  the 
edge  of  a  rise,  bloomed  out  of  the  De¬ 
cember  darkness.  It  was  the  night  tor 
the  Christmas  exercises.  Daylight  would 
have  revealed  it  as  a  one-room  red  brick 
country  school,  built  like  a  church  with 
its  belfry  and  long  windows.  Good  brick 
laid  in  good  mortar  is  well  nigh  im¬ 
pervious  to  the  friction  of  weather,  to 
neglect  by  thoughtless  taxpayers,  to  (^re- 
less  moods  of  spirited  youngsters.  There 
is  a  nice  precision  apparent  in  the  laying 
of  this  brick  that  is  a  monument  to  hands 
long  since  folded. 

The  schoolhouse  seems  to  us  a  gift 
from  those  hands.  If  they  had  chosen 
material  less  durable  and  mixed  mortar 
to  save  money  we  should  have  missed  our 
heritage.  Four  generations  of  school  chil¬ 
dren  have  played  in  its  dooryard,  a  line 
descended  from  Quaker  pioneers  whose 
religion  seems  to  have  succumbed  to  the 
change  in  the  times,  but.  whose  spirit 
goes  on  unshaken.  The  initial  supply  of 
books  is  moldy  and  the  depiction  of  a 
“locomotive  engine”  draws  a  smile  from 
today’s  boys  and  girls.  If  those  first 
hand-hewed  benches  and  desks  had  been 
saved  we  might  have  looked  upon  grand¬ 
father’s  boyish  signature  cut  by  his  own 
hand  and  jackknife  in  the  soft  wood. 
Those  first  desks  were  a  challenge  to  any 
boy’s  jackknife. 

The  new  teacher  is  a  true  descendant 
of  the  old  Quaker  pioneers.  Duty  well 
done  was  known  as  one  of  their  prime 
virtues.  So  after  two  dark  years  tne 
schoolhouse  was  lit  for  an  evening  Christ¬ 
mas  entertainment ;  the  windows 
streamed  forth  light  that  met  us  like  a 
welcoming  hand.  Could  we  have  passed? 
I  think  not.  The  inside  of  the  school- 
house  seen  from  the  road  was  obviously 
dressed  for  a  party — it  is  a  joy  to  enter 
a  place  where  the  welcome  is  genuine. 
Elsie,  Jane,  and  little  Mark  were  passed 
out  to  me.  As  we  came  to  the  steps 
Elsie  murmured:  “We  children  made 
those  wreaths  in  the  windows,  mother ; 
I  wasn’t  to  tell  you  before.”  This  made 
us  feel  as  much  at  home  as  the  open 
coal  fire  and  the  piney  smell  of  the 
Christmas  tree.  Little  Jane  stared  at 
the  ceiling  hung  with  a  web  of  ground 
pine  and  red  paper  ribbon. 

Teacher  was  smiling  across  a  body¬ 
guard  of  excited  bobbing  heads.  I  saw 
instantly,  as  mothers  can,  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  loved  and  understood.  I  saw, 
too,  that  Perkins,  with  the  native  shrewd¬ 
ness  of  an  old  Southern  darkey,  had 
spoken  truly  when  he  said :  “That  lady 
is  quality — and  she’s  a  settled  woman. 
She'll  teach  yo’  school,  ma’am  !”  Teacher 
was  alighting  from  her  coupe  to  apply; 
Perkins  wrung  his  dishcloth,  turned  out 
the  dishwater  and  hurried  to  efface  him¬ 
self.  Perkins  never  allowed  quality  to 
catch  him  unawares  and  his  instinct  was 
amazing.  It  is  useless  to  command  this 
old  colored  man  to  sit  at  table  when 
quality  is  our  guest.  .  II is  one  answer  is: 
“I’m  not  hungry,  ma’am.”  Yet  he  is  too 
proud  to  lay  himself  a  plate  at  another 
table.  Is  there  not  a  grain  or  two  of 
quality  in  the  soul  of  Perkins? 

As  the  room  filled,  I  sat  there  musing 
and  analyzing  over  what  constitutes  so- 
called  “quality.”  Broadmindedness  must 
come  first — an  ability  to  perceive  a 
diamond  though  in  the  rough,  to  recog¬ 
nize  true  worth  dressed  in  rags.  Ah, 
but  that  takes  experience.  Y"et,  I  can¬ 
not  bring  myself  to  begin  with  experi¬ 
ence  ;  I  think  I  would  rather  call  it  edu¬ 
cation,  only  this  would  be  misconstrued 
as  book  learning.  Experience  is  the 
medicine.  Education  the  cure.  Experi¬ 
ence  or  book  learning  will  not  always 
cure  youth  of  its  blundering  arrogance, 
but  it  is  the  best  medicine  I  know  of.  I 
am  tempted  to  call  the  cure  humility,  not 
the  inferiority  complex,  but  a  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  scheme  of  hum  am  life  and 
the  solemn  fact  that  we  pass  this  way 
just  once.  To  some,  life  is  a  gay  ca¬ 
rouse.  to  others  it  is  a  grand  puzzle. 

But  there  !  The  room  was  nearly  full. 
I  saw  our  neighbor  who  disapproves  of 
the  cutting  of  little  trees  for  Christmas 
purposes,  looking  mournfully  at  this  tree 
loaded  with  tinsel  and  presents,  and  I 
almost  heard  him  telling  his  wife  what  a 
fine  big  tree  it  would  have  made  if  it 
had  been  allowed  to  live ;  that  it  takes 
50  years  for  nature  to  grow  a  fine  tree, 
but  only  15  minutes  to  cut  it  down.  I 
would  like  to  go  over  and  assure  him 
that  this  tree  was  cut  out  of  the  center 
of  a  thicket,  and  that  its  removal  was 
a  benefit  to  the  other  saplings.  I  think 
he  would  have  been  better  able  to  enjoy 
the  evening.  But  we  were  invited  to  give 
attention  to  the  first  number  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  which  was  a  play. 

The  gist  of  the  plot  seemed  to  be  that 
Santa’s  wife  had  gone  for  a  ride  and  left 
him  in  charge  of  the  brownies  and  fair¬ 
ies  who  make  toys.  I  had  my  opinion 
of  Mrs.  Santa  for  going  off  in  such  a 
busy  time,  but  some  of  the  Santa’s  pre¬ 
dicaments  were  very  funny.  His  efforts 
to  make  a  dumb  brownie  understand 
made  the  whole  audience  chuckle,  and 
bis  suggestions  to  two  quarreling  fairies 
who  were  disagreeing  on  millinery  made 
us  laugh  and  turn  reminiscent.  But  it 
all  came  out  right  in  the  end. 

There  were  excellent  recitations  by  in- 
div’dual  school  children  with  shy  eyes 
and  blushing  faces,  whose  natural  tone 
of  voice  is  some  degrees  stronger  in  the 


school  yard  than  on  the  school  platform. 
I  have  found  that  some  object  held  in  the 
child’s  hand,  like  a  small  doll  or  book, 
will  help  drive  away  stage  fright.  We 
are  told  that  stave  fright  is  the  outcome 
of  vanity,  the  fear  of  making  a  fool  of 
oneself.  The  best  way  to  fight  nervous¬ 
ness  then,  is  to  fight  vanity.  Think  it 
all  over,  ponder  on  the  fact  that  your 
personality  is  not  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
of  humanity,  and  that  no  matter  how 
well  you  do,  people  will  forget  it  within 
the  week.  Kemember  that  if  you  do 
make  a  fool  of  yourself  a  hearty  laugh 
will  do  people  good,  and  they  will  re¬ 
member  you  kindly  for  it.  You  cannot 
lose  either  way. 

The  finest  thing  on  the  program  was 
the  pageant  of  the  first  Christmas.  We 
saw  Mary  and  Joseph  refused  admit¬ 
tance,  and  the  angels  that  heralded  the 
Christ  Child’s  birth.  There  were  the  as¬ 
tonished  shepherds  in  their  animal  skins 
provided  by  some  of  the  homes  in  the 
district.  Music,  the  hymns  of  Christ- 
mastide,  were  sung  by  children’s  voices, 
marched  to  by  children’s  feet,  while  a 
violin  played  softly  somewhere  high  and 


sweet  to  an  organ  accompaniment.  It 
left  us  all  feeling  like  the  little  tot  who 
recited  the  last  piece  on  the  program : 

“Do  you  suppose  Santa  Claus 
Loves  a  little  girl  like  me? 

Sometimes  when  I  feel  like  pinchin’ 
Sereechin’  and  a  fightin’  mean, 

I  just  wonder  if  there’ll  be 

Somethin’  on  the  Christmas  tree 
fer  me.” 

And  Santa  Claus  walked  right  into 
the  schoolhouse.  It  was  a  genuine  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  children.  ’No  one  knew  what 
particular  member  of  the  neighborhood 
was  masquerading  as  Santa.  Little  Mar¬ 
cus  would  have  given  the  secret  away  by 
his  joyous  waving  of  hands  whenever 
Santa  "stepped  near,  if  anyone  had  been 
watching,  but  everyone  was  looking  at 
the  dispenser  of  gifts.  A  pleasant  bus¬ 
tle  filled  the  room  as  packages  were 
opened  and  children  murmured  happily 
over  their  contents.  It  is  a  precious, 
momentous  time.  Santa  Claus  was  very 
efficient  in  getting  'everything  off  the 
tree.  There  was  one  bag  of  candy  to 
spare  which  was  donated  to  baby  Mark. 
But  instead  of  receiving  the  tiny  net  bag 
he  held  out  both  arms  to  Santa  Claus, 
mask  and  all.  “Da-da !”  he  announced 
for  the  benefit  of  whoever  wished  to  hear. 
Whereupon  everv  one  smiled  and  said : 
“That’s  his  father!” 

Of  course  the  room  must  have  looked 
a  frightful  mess  the  next  morning,  but 
there  were  many  willing  hands  waiting 
for  permission  to  help,  for  the  children 
are  responsive  to  love  and  courage. 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Growth  of  the  Soil 

This  is  not  a  new  book,  but  it  is  a  re¬ 
cent  book,  and  has,  I  think,  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  pages  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  be¬ 
fore.  So  great  a  work,  however,  may  be 
noticed  more  than  once.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  that  it  was  written  by  the  greatest 
of  present-day  Norwegian  writers,  and 
was  awarded  a  $40,000  prize  as  being  the 
best  produced  in  the  literary  world  for 
a  certain  period,  we  feel  sure  that  it  is 
a  work  of  merit,  but  I  wish  that  I  might 
have  come  upon  it  by  chance,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  others  thought  of  it.  Would  I 
have  recognized  its  greatness?  I’m  quite 
sure  I  would.  It  seems  hardly  right  to 
call  it  a  novel,  any  more  than  it  would 
seem  right  to  call  the  story  of  Jacob  a 
novel.  It  is  epic  in  its  sweep.  Its  theme 
is  man’s  alliance  with  and  dependence 
upon  Nature.  It  recounts  the  beginning 


and  gradual  development  of  a  farm  home 
in  the  wilds  of  Northern  Norway,  but  it 
might  have  been  true,  with  variations,  in 
any  country  of  the  temperate  zone. 

A  man — a  great  “barge  of  a  man”  the 
translator  calls  him — alone,  with  only 
such  implements  as  he  can  carry  on  his 
back,  probably  an  ax  and  a  spade,  seeks 
a  favorable  spot  in  the  wilderness,  two 
or  three  days’  journey  through  the  forest 
from  the  little  village.  He  makes  his  first 
home  beneath  a  jutting  rock,  his  bed  a 
pile  of  pine  boughs.  We  follow  him 
through  discouragements  and  successes, 
through  unbelievable  struggles  and  hard¬ 
ships,  through  drought  and  despair,  to 
final  triumph  and  prosperity  and  peace. 
At  the  end  we  see  him  with  flocks  and 
herds,  great  barns,  modern  machinery,  a 
comfortable  home  for  himself  and  wife 
and  children  and  servants,  and  building 
another  house  for  the  time  when  his  son 
shall  marry  and  take  up  the  work  of  the 
farm.  All  this  the  growth  of  the  soil, 
won  by  a  man  who  patiently,  persistent- 
lly  strove  hand  in  hand  with  nature,  who 
realized  the  dependence  of  all  human  life 
upon  the  yield  of  the  earth. 

We,  as  farmers,  should  feel  an  added 
pride  in  our  calling  when  we  see  that 
those  who  judge  literature  recognize  the 
worth  of  such  a  book.  Then,  too.  as 
farmers,  we  can  appreciate  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  work.  Everyone  of  our 


farms  was  in  the  beginning  a  part  of  the 
wilderness,  but  most  of  us  have  lost  sight 
of  those  early  struggles,  and  to  only  a 
few  pioneers  is  it  given  to  see  such  grat¬ 
ifying  results  in  their  own  generation, 
but  it  may  and  does  happen. 

It  does  not  require  a  unique  plot  nor 
flowery  language  to  make  a  book  great 
and  give  it  a  large  life.  It  is  the  univer¬ 
sal  appeal  and  application  of  its  subject, 
clothed  in  suitable  words  which  consti¬ 
tute  great  literature.  What  real  farmer 
can  read  the  account  in  his  book  of  Isak’s 
struggle  to  dig  out  the  great  stone  and 
not  sweat  and  grunt  in  sympathv  with 
him,  and  feel  with  him  his  determination 
not  to  be  beaten  by  a  mere  rock  which 
refused  to  budge — and  what  farmer’s 
wife  can  repress  a  smile  at  his  lordly 
pretense  that  he  knew  all  the  time  that  it 
was  flat  on  the  under  side  and  he  chose 
it  for  that  reason  ! 

When  the  bull  was  let  out  by  mistake 
with  the  heifer,  we  know  the  consterna¬ 
tion  which  followed,  but  my  dear  friend, 
who  is  city  bred  and  whose  only  rela¬ 
tions  with  nature  are  by  proxy,  says  a 
book  which  mentions  such  things  is  dis¬ 
gusting.  Maybe  it  is.  but  it  is  part  of 
the  day’s  work  on  the  farm,  and  half  of 
us.  must  endure  these  disgusting  (?) 
things  that  the  other  half  may  eat. 

A  book  often  loses  force  or  beauty  by 
being  translated.  Not  knowing  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  language.  I  cannot  say  about  this 
one,  but  I  imagine  that  the  translator  has 
rather  polished  and  toned  down  for  us 
some  of  the  parts  which  would  otherwise 
shock  our  so-called  refined  sensibilities. 
We  find,  too,  that  people  for  the  most 
part  enjoy  best  to  read  of  what  is  remote 
from  their  experience,  but  close  to  their 
desires.  A  poor  shopgirl  cares  to  read 
only  of  the  life  of  duchesses  and  the  lov¬ 
ers  in  “high  society.”  The  farm  boy  reads 
with  zest  of  city  life  or  the  doings  of 
chore-free  soldiers  of  fortune.  If  this  is 
true.  “Growth  of  the  Soil”  will  not  find 
many  readers  in  the  country,  but  we  all 
ought  to  know  that  such  a  book  exists, 
and  is  so  “well  thought  of”  as  to  occupy 
a  place  of  prominence  in  the  book  world. 

There  must  be  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
who  could  read  this  book  in  the  original 
Norwegian,  and  some  to  whom  the  scenes, 
customs  and  mode  of  life  are  familiar. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  their  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  value  of  the  book  and  their 
opinion  of  the  judgment  of  those  who 
have  given  it  high  honor.  G.  T.  s. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

OUTLOOK  FOR  FAIRLY  STEADY  PRICES — 

FARMER’S  DOLLAR  BUYS  A  LITTLE  MOKE 

— GRAIN  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS  STILL 

WEAK - SOUTHERN  TRUCK  CROPS  UNDER 

WAY. 

As  the  season  settles  into  Winter  con 
ditions  the  general  outlook  for  leading 
products  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
lines.  Corn  ought  to  hold  its  price  on  ac¬ 
count  of  heavy  demand  for  feeding.  This 
demand  depends  on  continued  activity  of 
consumption  of  pork,  lard,  eggs  and  dairy 
products.  Cattle  and  hog  prices  are  un¬ 
certain  owing  to  heavy  supply,  but  pro¬ 
duction  is  using  up  the  corn  surplus. 
Eggs,  butter  and  lamb  promise  to  main¬ 
tain  fairly  good  markets.  Milk  producers 
suffer  from  hay  shortage,  high  cost  and 
over-production,  and  the  situation  is  un¬ 
settled.  Cotton  and  wool  are  likely  to 
stay  high.  Hay  and  potatoes  promise  to 
hold  about  the  same.  Apples  as  usual 
should  advance  slowly  throughout  the 
Winter,  despite  the  liberal  but  steadily 
decreasing  supply.  The  combined  show¬ 
ing  of  leading  crops  is  rather  good,  at  a 
value  of  about  a  billion  dollars  on  the 
farm.  To  get  that  much  out  of  them  is 
another  matter. 

farmer’s  DOLLAR  RISING 

Prices  of  farm  products  have  been  ris¬ 
ing  slowly.  A  dollar’s  worth  will  buy  as 
much  of  what  the  farmer  needs  as  75 
cents’  worth  would  buy  before  the  war. 
This  compares  with  64  cents  at  the  worst 
time  in  1021.  In  other  words,  the  farm¬ 
er’s  dollar  has  advanced  11  cents  since 
1021.  so  far  as  concerns  its  power  to  buy 
what  he  needs.  Farming  regions  are 
fairly  cheerful  except  in  the  wheat  States 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  farmers 
find  it  hard  to  pay  their  bills  because  of 
high  cost  and  low  net  returns  for  live 
stock,  wheat,  potatoes  and  apples. 

WEAK  SPOTS 

Wheat  is  still  the  weakest  spot,  because 
Europe  is  buying  less  and  paying  lower 
prices  on  account  of  poverty  and  by  rea¬ 
son  of  increased  competition  among  wheat 
growing  countries.  Our  wheat  farmers 
are  shifting  somewhat  to  corn,  live  stock, 
poultry,  flax  and  potatoes,  thus  in  turn 
tending  to  increase  production  in  these 
lines.  Meat  products  are  another  weak 
spot.  Pork  and  lard  have  been  going  to 
Europe  in  great  quantity,  but  present 
prices  Of  hogs  and  cattle  would  have 
seemed  rather  low  even  before  the  war. 
They  will  swap  for  only  about  half  as 
much  in  general  farming  supplies  as  10 
years  ago.  Farmers  who  produce  eggs 
and  butter  are  holding  their  own,  while 
growers  of  cotton  and  wool  still  lead  the 
list  in  purchasing  power. 

How  long  these  conditions  last  must 
depend  considerably  on  the  progress  of 
Europe.  Meanwhile  this  country  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  in  population  and  will  be  us¬ 
ing  more  wheat  and  other  food  products 
year  by  year.  Perhaps  wheat  land  bought 
now  will  turn  out  to  be  a  good  investment 
for  the  long  pull,  regardless  of  foreign 
markets,  but  just  now  the  outlook  seems 
best  for  producers  of  cotton,  wool,  eggs, 
butter  and  fruit.  ' 

POTATOES  IN  STEADY  POSITION 

The  potato  markets  continued  to  sag 
in  price  until  about  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  when  they  seemed  to  have  reached  a 
more  steady  position  on  account  of  a  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  shipments.  The  carlot  move¬ 
ment  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  has  been 
just  about  as  heavy  as  last  year.  If  the 
crop  is  much  lighter  than  last  year,  as 
reported,  the  pressure  of  supplies  should 
be  less  severe  from  now  on.  Prices  are 
still  10  to  30  cents  higher  per  100  lbs. 
than  a  year  ago,  and  the  outlook  is  by  no 
means  so  hopeless  as  at  that  time,  be¬ 
cause  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  has  al¬ 
ready  gone  to  market.  Onions  and  cab¬ 
bage  have  given  a  good  account  of  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  mostly  out  of  growers’ 
hands  now.  Probably  three-fourths  of 
the  remaining  supply  of  potatoes  is  held 
by  the  growers  because  dealers  would  not 
take  them  over  at  fair  prices. 

PLANTING  MORE  TRUCK 

The  great  early  trucking  States,  Flor¬ 
ida,  Texas  and  California,  have  their 
crops  well  under  way  by  the  first  of  the 
year.  Early  truck  growers  as  a  class  re¬ 
ceived  fairly  high  prices  last  season,  but 
their  enthusiasm  was  checked  by  heavy 
damage  from  bad  weather  conditions. 
They  are  planting  more  potato  land  and 
a  little  more  land  to  Bermuda  onions  and 
to  early  tomatoes,  and  they  are  going  in 
heavily  for  cabbage  and  lettuce.  The 
boom  in  cotton  planting  is  taking  away 
some  attention  from  vegetable  crops, 
especially  in  Texas.  G.  b.  f. 


What  About  This  Cellar 

I  have  a  house  in  a  small  village.  My 
cellar  is  1%  ft.  deeper  than  those  on  the 
line  of  drainage.  If  I  fill  up  my  cellar 
to  their  level,  it  will  not  be  deep  enough, 
compelling  me  to  lay  a  separate  drain  for 
some  distance,  tearing  up  their  lawns.  If 
I  were  to  put  an  additional  body  of  ce¬ 
ment  on  the  bottom  and  sides,  could  it  be 
made  waterproof,  so  that  I  would  not 
need  a  drain?  Would  plastering  the 
walls  answer?  Why  can’t  you  shut  the 
water  out  of  a  cellar,  as  well  as  shut  the 
water  in  a  cistern?  d.  m.  s. 

Waterport,  N.  Y. 

This  note  is  unsigned,  and  we  do  not 
usually  notice  such  communications.  This 
is  an  interesting  question,  and  we  would 
like  experience  from  people  who  have 
worked  out  such  a  cellar  problem. 


Cow  as  Saddle  Horse 

Mr.  Walter  MacDonald  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  this  picture  of  his 
grandson  riding  his  pet  Jersey  home  from  the  pasture.  He  goes  to  the  pasture, 
catches  her,  leads  her  to  a  stump  or  some  big  rock,  where  he  can  get  on  her  back, 
and  she  at  once  starts  for  home,  followed  by  all  the  other  cattle. 
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Live  Bait  in  a  Tank 

I  have  a  milk  cooling  vat  of  cement  in 
one  corner  of  a  well-lighted  cellar ;  city 
wafer  connections,  outlet  pipe  nearly 
flush  with  top ;  size,  inside  dimensions, 
48x24x12  ft.  6  in.  Can  I  keep  live  bait 
in  this  vat  for  fishing,  and  what  would 
be  the  maximum  number?  Could  I  sell 
this  bait,  and  how  much  would  it  be 
worth?  Would  constant  dripping  keep 
the  water  clear  enough,  and  what  kind  of 
feeding?  Would  goldfish  breed  in  the  vat 
under  these  conditions?  w.  D.  w. 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 

You  could  keep  live  bait  in  the  tank 
you  describe,  but  I  cannot  tell  how  many. 
That  would  depend  on  the  size  of  the  fish, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  and  the 
length  of  time  they  are  to  be  held.  More 
fish  can  be  kept  in  cold  water  than  in 
warm.  More  fish  can  be  held  a  short 
time  in  a  storage  tank  than  can  be  kept 
in  a  place  where  they  are  expected  ro 
breed. 

The  matter  of  selling  bait  fish  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  I  do  not  know  w’hat  the  rules ' 
are.  It  will  be  best  to  consult  the  local 
game  warden  about  that.  Bait  minnows 
in  this  region  sell  for  15  to  25  cents  a 
dozen ;  more  at  some  times.  The  price 
varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  fish 
and  the  demand  for  bait.  I  have  seen 
rather  small  bait  sell  for  10  to  15  cents 
each  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  best  way  to  keep  live  fish  for  bait 
is  in  live  boxes  in  the  stream  where  they 
are  found  naturally.  If  such  a  place  is 
not  available,  a  tank  such  as  you  suggest 
can  be  used.  Friends  of  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  tell  me  that  it  is  better  to  turn 
off  the  water  supply  most  of  the  time,  or 
else  arrange  it  so  that  the  fish  cannot 
get  to  the  place  where  the  cold  water 
comes  in,  as  it  is  likely  to  kill  them 
quickly  in  warm  weather. 

Coldfish  could  be  raised  in  such  a  tank, 
but  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  cold 
water  supply  turned  off  most  of  the  time, 
or  else  arrange  baffle  boards  so  that  the 
water  would  be  well  mixed  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  fish.  ALFRED  C.  WrEED. 


to  fence  against.  As  for  sport,  they  are 
a  night-traveling  animal,  and  can  be  seen 
only  on  moonlight  nights,  and  make  very 
poor  sport.  The  sportsman  would  better 
take  a  shot  at  a  hoot  owl  when  it  flies 
over  him  on  a  dark  night  and  hollers 
"Who,  who,”  provided  he  is  not  too 
scared.  piiil  orth. 

Utah. 


How  to  Set  a  Deadfall 

'Would  you  give  me  information  how  to 
set  a  deadfall?  I  have  waited  for  this 
question  to  come  up,  but  decided  to  ask 
myself.  M.  s. 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 

It  is  well  to  remind  you  at  the  start 
that  the  setting  of  a  deadfall  is  a  thing 
than  can  hardly  be  learned  by  correspond¬ 
ence.  The  easiest  way  to  learn  is  to  have 
some  old  trapper  show  how  it  is  done. 
The  next  best  way  is  to  get  the  best  in¬ 
structions  possible  and  then  keep  trying 
until  the  right  way  is  found. 

There  are  three  parts  to  a  deadfall 
trap.  (1)  The  log,  stone  or  other  weight 
that  kills  or  holds  the  animal;  (2)  the 
trisrver  that  releases  the  weight,  (3)  the 
guide  that  places  the  animal  under  the 
weight  when  the  trigger  is  released. 

The  weight  may  be  a  stone  or  a  log,  or 
it  may  be  a  slender  stick  weighted  so  that 
it  will  do  the  work.  Its  size  and  position 
must  be  adapted  to  the  animal  that  is  to 
be  caught.  Often  the  weight  is  arranged 
so  that  it  will  fall  on  a  stick  or  log  and 
catch  the  animal  between  the  two. 

There  are  a  great  many  ways  of  ar¬ 
ranging  the  trigger.  A  T-shaped  twig  is 
sometimes  used.  The  top  of  the  T  stands 
between  the  weight  and  the  under  log  or 
a  round  stone,  or  something  else,  so  that 
a  little  movement  will  cause  it  to  slip  out. 

There  are  two  styles  of  “figure  four” 
triggers.  In  one  style  the  slanting  piece 
fits  into  notches  in  the  trigger  and  the 
upright.  Then  a  string  passes  up  from 
the  slanting  piece,  over  a  branch  of  a 
convenient  tree  and  down  to  the  weight. 
In  the  other  style  the  end  of  the  slanting 
piece  fits  in  a  notch  in  the  trigger  and  the 
ton  of  the  upright  sets  in  a  notch  of  the 
slanting  piece.  Then  the  weight  rests  on 
the  free  end  of  the  slanting  piece.  In 
any  case  it  is  important  to  have  the  trig¬ 
ger  work  very  easily  so  that  a  slight 
touch  will  spring  it. 

It  is  very  important  to  have  a  path 
arranged  to  lead  the  animal  to  the  exact 
spot  where  it  will  be  caught  when  the 
trap  is  sprung.  In  some  cases  a  natural 
opening  in  the  bushes  may  be  used.  In 
other  cases  sticks,  brush,  ‘bark,  old  fence 
boards  or  other  material  must  be  used.  It 
is  important  to  have  the  place  look  nat¬ 
ural.  There  must  be  no  appearance  of 
an  attempt  to  force  the  animal  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  place.  This  means  that  the  trapper 
must  have  a  very  good  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  creature  he  wants  to  catch. 
The  deadfall  requires  so  much  construc¬ 
tion  that  it  is  much  harder  to  restore 
everything  to  a  natural  appearance  than 
where  a  steel  trap  is  used. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


Stuffed  Birds  as  Scarecrows 

I  have  read  the  articles  about  the 
robins  in  the  strawberry  patch.  There 
was  a  taxidermist  in  our  family ;  we  had 
several  large  birds  mounted.  One  day  we 
Put  an  owl  out  on  a  pedestal  in  center  of 
the  bed.  The  birds  made  so  much  noise 
they  waked  the  baby  from  its  nap.  Some¬ 
times  we  put  out  a  hawk  in  cherry  tree. 
The  birds,  did  not  meddle  with  the  fruit, 
but  held  indignation  meetings  in  nearby 
trees.  m.  l.  d. 

R.  N.-Y. — That’s  a  new  idea.  We  have 
seen  stuffed  cats  used  in  this  way.  They 
were  quite  effective. 

When  Should  Leghorns  Start  Laying 

I  have  May  15  pullets;  about  half  are 
producing.  The  rest  are  showing,  some 
two  fingers  width  between  pelvis,  and 
others  only  one.  I  believe  it  will  not  pay 
to  keep  those  that  are  not  “in”  at  seven 
month  (Leghorns).  I  am  trap-nesting, 
so  keep  strict  tab  on  each  pullet.  What 
do  you  think  about  the  time  Leghorns 
should  be  “in”  to  be  profitable?  Seventy 
pullets  are  producing  65  per  cent  with¬ 
out  lights.  Do  you  think  this  too  high, 
too  much  forcing?  I  am  feeding  50  lbs. 
meat  scraps  to  every  250  lbs.  mash,  1  to 
5,  Cornell  ration.  r.  b. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

Leghorn  pullets  should  begin  laying  at 
between  five  and  six  months  of  age.  This 
does  not  mean  that  each  pullet  in  a  flock 
of  that  age  should  begin  laying  on  the 
same  day,  or  in  the  same  week.  A  few 
eggs  will  first  be  laid  by  the  most  fully 
developed,  and  production  will  gradually 
increase  as  others  reach  full  maturity. 
I  should  not  cull  a  pullet  according  to 
the  time  of  beginning  laying,  but  rather 
according  to  type  and  development.  Many 
pullets  are  placed  in. Winter  quarters  that 
are  manifestly  inferior  and  can  never  be 
profitable  as  layers ;  these  might  better 
go  to  market  before  they  consume  any 
more  expensive  grain.  Most  poultry 
keepers  are  tender-hearted,  however, 
when  it  comes  to  culling  the  pullets  in 
the  Fall.  They  have  been  raised  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense  and  it  is  hard  not  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  develop  later,  even 
when  good  judgment  tells  one  that  they 
are  constitutionally  inferior  and  ought 
not  to  go  into  the  Winter  quarters.  One 
fifth  part  beef  scrap  is  not  too  much  in 
the  laying  mash  of  hens  and  pullets, 
though  this  amount  may  be  cut  down  if 
milk  in  some  form  is  fed.  The  distance 
between  the  bones  at  the  pelvic  arch  is 
only  one  indication  of  whether  or  not  a 
bird  is  laying.  It  should  not  be  made  a 
criterion  as  to  the  value  of  the  bird.  Size, 
evidences  of  vitality  and  vigor  and  the 
several  body  characters  that  make  up 
1  type”  should  all  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  These  are  best  learned  by  observa¬ 
tion  under  a  competent  instructor. 

M.  B.  D. 

Warming  Water  with  Electric  Light 

Is  it  possible  to  keep  water  warm  in 
the  chicken  coop  in  Winter  by  inserting 
an  electric  light  bulb  in  the  water?  If  so, 
what  power  light  bulb  would  have  to 
be  used  in  order  to  keep  a  4-gal.  pan  (ice¬ 
box  pan)  of  water  from  freezing?  Is 
there  any  special  form  of  bulb  to  use,  or 
just  an  ordinary  one?  Would  there  be 
any  possibility  of  a  short  circuit  being 
formed,  due  to  the  water  and  pan? 
Newington  Jet.,  Conn.  c.  c.  k. 

Yes,  electric  light  bulbs  are  used  for 
this  purpose.  A  25-c.p.  carbon  filament 
bulb. would  probably  keep  the  water  from 
freezing  in  a  4-gal.  vessel  of  water,  though 
this  would  necessarily  depend  upon  the 
external  temperature  to  some  extent.  In¬ 
sert  the  stem  of  the  bulb  into,  or  through 
a  block  of  light  wood  that  will  float  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel, 
permitting  the  greater  part  of  the  bulb 
to  be  immersed. 

Yes,  there  is,  of  course,  the  possibility 
ot  a  short  circuit,  and  it  would  probably 
be  better  to  have  this  bulb  on  a  circuit  by 
itself,  rather  than  one  which  supplies 
buildings  with  light.  A  “waterproof” 
socket  should  also  be  used.  I  do  not  see 
how  a  short  circuit,  caused  by  the  pene- 
tration  of  water  to  the  wires  in  the  sock¬ 
et,  could  do  any  other  damage  than  to 
blow  a  fuse,  or  bow  a  circuit  through  the 
water  and  container  to  the  ground  could 
do  any  harm.  M.  B  D 


laying.  .  Now  I  want  to  start  the  new 
year  with  20,  16  young  ones  and  the 
four  old  ones.  I  like  ducks  and  think 
a  lot  of  them.  But  the  whole  trouble  is  I 
cannot  find  a  market  for  my  eggs  around 
near.  I  have  tried  the  local  bakeries 
and  stores,  but  no  one  wants  the  eggs 
when  they  can  get  hen  eggs.  Bakery 
people  say  they  will  not  beat  up  like 
hen  eggs,  and  therefore  cannot  use  them 
for  baking  cakes. 

Can  some  of  your  readers  tell  me  what 
to.  do  with  the  eggs;  how  they  can  be 
shipped  and  where  to?  I  should  like  to 
raise  a  real  flock  next  year  as  they  are 
a  lot  easier  raised  and  cared  for  than 
chickens,  and  outlay  any  of  the  hen 
flocks  I  know  of  around  here,  even  my 
own.  j.  a.  R. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Yr. — A  question  of  this  sort  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  a  full 
discussion  and  personal  records.  If  any 
of  our  readers  are  “in  the  same  fix”  will 
they  tell  us  how  they  fixed  it  up. 


Double  Judging  of  Poultry 

The  average  small  poultry  show  usual¬ 
ly  arouses  little  more  than  local  interest, 
one  show  being  like  another,  but  there  is 
occasionally  an  exception.  The  ninth 
annual  show,  just  held  at  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y.,  by  the  Westchester  County  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  is  a  case  in  point.  At 
previous  shows  it  has  been  customary  to 
divide  the  classes  into  “exhibition”  and 
“utility,”  and  in  consequence  many  argu¬ 
ments  have  arisen  between  the  “exhibi¬ 
tion”  and  “utility”  men  as  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  favorite  birds  in  the  other’s 
classes.  This  year  a  new  plan  was  fol¬ 
lowed.  No  division  of  classes  was  made, 
but  all  classes  of  egg  producers  were 
judged  twice,  once  for  standard  points 
and  once  for  “production.”  Geo.  W. 
Weed  of  East  Lee,  Mass.,  John  II.  Weed 
of  Vineland,  N.  J..  and  Geo.  W.  Terwil- 
liger  of  Millwood,  N.  Y„  judged  the 
classes  for  the  standard,  and  after  all 
marks  had  been  removed  from  the  cage 
cards,  Walter  G.  Krum  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  judged  them  again  for  “produc¬ 
tion.”  Separate  prizes  were  awarded  for 
each  style  of  judging.  The  results  were 
most  interesting.  In  46  classes,  in  which 
there  was  competition,  over  70  per  cent 
of  the  winners  scored  under  both  styles. 
Twenty-two  birds  took  double  firsts,  and 
19  birds  double  seconds.  The  best  male 
in  the  show,  a  R.  I.  Red  cock,  was  ap¬ 
proved.  by  both  judges.  The  best  female, 
a  White  Wyandotte  pullet,  was  unani¬ 
mously  selected  by  all  judges.  The  best 
pen,  young  Orpingtons,  were  likewise  of 
fine  quality,  both  for  exhibition  and  for 
production. 

A  R.  I.  Red  pullet  scored  a  double  first 
in  a  class  of  nine,  an  Orpington  cockerel 
did  the  same.  Many  other  examples  of 
excellence  in  f»th  systems  could  be  quot¬ 
ed,  but  enough  has  been  given  to  show 
that  a  really  good  bird  can,  and  should 
be  able  to  excel  both  in  type  and  color,  as 
well  as  utility  points.  What  we  need  is 
not  so  much  a  new  standard  as  a  revision 
in  our  judging  system,  which  will  give 
due  weight  to  production  as  well  as  type 
and  color.  A  bird  which  possesses  all 
three  of  these  characteristics  is  without 
doubt  a  better  bird  to  breed  from  than 
one  deficient  in  any  one  of  them.  The 
small  poultry  show  can  do  much  for  the 
improvement  of  poultry  in  its  neighbor¬ 
hood  by  .  introducing  just  such  innova¬ 
tions  in  judging,  in  educational  exhibits, 
m  lectures,  movies  and  other  features, 
which  the  large  show,  as  a  rule,  neglects,’ 
and  which  are  of  great  value  to  the  farm¬ 
er,  the  fancier  and  the  commercial  poul- 
tryman.  Charles  h.  chafman. 

New  York. 


Laying  Ration 

Can  you  tell  me  the  right  amount,  by 
weight,  of  corn,  oats  and  wheat,  to  mix 
for  scratch  food  for  hens,  and  how  much 
to  feed  for  a  day’s  feed  to  a  hen  that  has 
mash  in  front  of  her  all  the  time,  to  pro¬ 
duce  eggs?  The  breed  is  White  Leghorn. 

Gainesville,  Va.  d.  j  a 


The  Snowshoe  Rabbit 

I  have  had  15  years’  experience  with 
the  “snowshoe”  rabbit  and  must  say  they 
are  more  destructive  to  an  apple  orchard 
than  a  herd  of  sheep.  They  will  eat  all 
twigs  from  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  down, 
and  then  gnaw  the  bark  off  the  trunk,  un¬ 
less  the  trunk  is  of  an  old  tree  and  has 
become  too  “corky.”  They  can  travel  on 
the  lightest  snow,  an.d  will  stand  up  on 
rheir  hind  legs  and  reach  two  or  more  feet 
into  the  tree,  and  they  are  very  difficult 


Can  You  Sell  Duck  Eggs 

I  would  very  much  like  to  know  if 
there  are  any  of  your  readers  in  the  same 
fix  I  am.  I  have  a  small  flock  of  Indian 
Runner  ducks  and  they  are  good  layers 
too.  I  had  nine  to  start  with  last  Jan¬ 
uary  and  got  my  first  egg  th°  17th  of  that 
month,  had  one  duck  sit  May  25.  and 
began  to  lay  again  August  5.  One  died, 
I  traded  one  for  a  drake  and  sold  three, 
leaving  me  four  to  date.  To  date  I 
have  got  1,209  eggs  from  them  and  still 


You  don’t  have  to  mix  scratch  feed  by 
weight.  I  should  make  it  half  or  more 
corn  or  wheat,  and  the  balance  of  such 
other  grains  as  barley,  oats,  buckwheat, 
as  I  had  to  use.  Hens  will  not  usually 
eat  oats  readily,  unless  boiled,  steamed  or 
sprouted,  but,  if  they  will  eat  them  in  the 
scratch  feed,  add  what  they  will  eat 
without  waste.  If  you  wish  to  use  cracked 
corn  and  wheat  alone,  a  half-and-half 
mixture  will  be  good.  To  this  you  might 
add  a  few  oats,  if  you  can  add  oafs  to  a 
half-and-half  mixture.  The  commonly 
used  grains,  wheat,  oats,  corn  and  barley, 
have  about  the  same  composition  from  a 
food  standpoint,  though  corn  is  probably 
a  little  superior  to  any  other  single  grain 
in  the  poultry  ration.  Wheat  is  now  cheap 
enough  to  be  used  more  largely  than  for¬ 
merly  in  the  scratch  grain,  and  it  may 
be  used  to  any  desired  extent. 

In  early  Winter,  Leghorn  hens  will  eat 
approximately  eight  quarts  of  whole  grain 
daily  to  each  300  fowls,  if  they  have  dry 
mash  constantly  before  them.  From  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  day’s  grain 
ration  should  be  given  in  the  morning,  in 
litter,  and  the  balance  before  the  birds  go 
to  roost  at  night.  Give  at  the  latter  time 
all  that  the  fowls  will  eat,  regardless  of 
quantity,  however.  The  object  in  scant 
feeding  in  the  morning  is  to  keep  the  birds 
busy,  scratching  for  grain  and  to  induce 
heavier  consumption  of  dry  mash. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  Feed 
that  Makes 
Hens  kay 


250  Eggs  Per  Hen 
in  9  Months 

8,763  eggs  produced  by 
thirty-five  Ancona  hens 
in  nine  months  (273  days) 

This  is  an  average  of  250 
eggs  for  each  hen  in  the  flock. 
These  hens  comprise  the  entire 
flock  owned  by  Mr.  Day  R. 
Cook  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and 
are  not  specially  selected  birds. 

EGATINE  fed  as  directed 
accomplished  these  wonderful 
results  and  is  capable  of  doing 
as  well  for  you. 

But  don’t  take  our  word  for 
this,  you  can  prove  it  for  your¬ 
self  by  feeding  EGATINE  to 
your  own  hens. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have 
EGATINE  advise  us  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Box  D,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


Healthier  ChicKjeny 

More  E^sjs  \ More  Money 

With  a  dry,  comfortable,  vermin-free 
and  sanitary  Poultry  House  of  Natco 
Hollow  Tile  you  have  a  healthier  shel¬ 
ter  where  your  poultry  can  grow  and 
thrive.  First  cost  is  reasonable— there 
is  no  expense  afterwards  for  mainten¬ 
ance  or  repairs.  The  hollow  spaces  in 
the  tile  will  form  a  blanket  of  air  that 
insulates  the  interior  against  cold  and 
dampness. 

Free  Farm  Book 

Write  for  'Natco  on  the  Farm"  our 
new  book,  handsomely  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  economical  Natco  buildings 
for  every  fanning  need.  It’s  free. 

national  fire  proofing  company 

119  Fulton  Building  •  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


:r' 

AT  C  O 

HOLLOW  TILE 


American  Poultry  Journal 

I  Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 

y\  MONTHS’  O*  4-y  +  gr ■ 

^  TRIAL  ‘ttO  CIS. 
1  Yr.  75c  2  YEARS  $1  5Yrs.$3 

.  *  j  Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue— tells 

ww  to  feed,  house  and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  egg 
production;  how  to  hatch  and  rear  poultry  successfully. 
Established  1874.  Only  26c  for  4  mos.  Stamps  accepted. 

American  Poultry  Journal.  67-523  Plymouth  Ct..  Chicago 


COLORED  PICTURES 

»  - of  ,doal  Chickens  in  Beautiful  Nat- 

POi  If  Tf?V  Hral  C9l,or'S*  8  x  11  in.,  suitable  for  fiam- 
*  wUIjIIV.1  .mg.  with  Poultry  Tribune-every  issue 

TRIBUNE  I  without  extra  charge  World’s  Great  Poul¬ 
try  Paper.  Chuck  full  of  money-making 
ideas,  articles,  news  by  foremost  poultry 
authorities.  Pub.  monthly.  80  to  120  pages. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  i 

C  Big  Trial  Issues  O rZo 

**  l  Year  50c;  3  Years  $1.00 

Send  stamps  or  coin  today. 

_ Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1,  Mount  Morris,  Ill. 

Poultry  Journal  th0;,  25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month  by 
expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send  25c 
to  day  for  6  mos.  trial  sub.,  or  only  $1  for  two  full  years 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Dept.  R  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POllltry  American  Guide 

— tella  all  about  chickens — care,  feeding  and  raising 
for  profit.  Also  describes  IDEAL  INCUBATORS. 
Hot  Water  and  Electric— IDEAL  BROOD-  WmT%WmWm 
ERS — Coal  and  Oil  Burning — Baby  Chicks,  F  iff*  1* 
Eggs  for  Hatching.  Special  LOW  PRICES.  *  ■H.l. 
J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  68.  Rockford,  III. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  fT.SO. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  Si.,  New  York  I 
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Official  Record 

313  Eggs 

A.  C.  Jones’  Barred  Rocks. 
Winter  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock. 
Send  for  Prices. 

A.  C.  Jones’  Poultry  Farm 

Dept.  A  Georgetown,  Del. 


CRAIG’S  ROCKS 

100  B.'Rock  Cockerels,  ♦  6-$7  .60.  I.ate  Bergen  Co.  Con¬ 
test.  First  yeer— high  individual.  Third  year— high  pen 
Rock  class.  Pedigree  males  used  from  Prof.  Harry  Lewis. 
A  few  pullets  at  #9  25  each  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  A.  CK  AM*  It.  I>.  Freehold,  N.  J. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pens  in  all  leading  contests.  Sweepstake  winners 
Cornell  Show  and  N.  Y.  State  Pair,  Syracuse.  Pedi¬ 
greed,  certified  breeding  Cocks,  Cockerels,  Hens. 
Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

XV.  H.  IS.  K  ENT  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


ZEHRANCAIS’  BARRED  B.OCKS 

Pedigreed  Cockerels,  Cocks,  Pullets,  free  range 
stock,  from  hens  with  records  up  to  282-eggs.  Book¬ 
ing  orders  for  eggs,  chicks.  Hocus  and  Leghorn,  S3. 
White  Leghorn  pullets,  laying,  S250  per  100. 

Jules  F.  Francais,Westhampton  IJeach.N.Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Rivordalo  Poultry  Farm 


White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds, 
March  pullets,  ♦2.75.  Year¬ 
lings  of  above  breeds,  $2.50. 
Itox  165  Rivordalo,  N.  J. 


Rorrori  Pnnl/Pullolo  Cockerels,  hens  for  sale.  Heavy 
DallcU  nuUKiUllclo  laying  strain.  First-second  pre¬ 
miums  Mineola  Fair.  The  Ramblers  Farm,  Homey,  N.  Y. 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF 

TOM  BARRON 
White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

for  January  delivery.  Write  for  PRICE  and  description 

ROLLWOOD  FARM  -  Guilford,  Conn. 


S  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Pure  Barron  Strain.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range. 
200  cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale  out  of  Imported  birds 
♦  5.00  each,  five  or  more,  ♦A. OO  each.  Now  booking 
orders  for  Baby  Chicks,  February,  March  and  April 
shipments.  My  Book,  “Profits  In  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved”,  $1,  or  free  with  all  glO  orders.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  PLEASANT  VALLEY.  N.  Y 


LEGHORN  BREEDERS-ATTENTION! 

THE  BEST  BUY  OE  THE  SEASON 
Early  hatched,  free  ranged,  well  grown,  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Pure  Hollywood  strain,  direct  from  Hol¬ 
lywood  Farms,  from  hens  with  records  of  220  eggs 
or  more.  Sire’s  dam,  275  eggs.  Some  ancestors  in 
pedigree,  over  300  eggers.  Price,  S5,  S7.50  and 
SSIO  each,  with  full  pedigree  furnished,  Must 
please  yon  in  every  way  or  your  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim.  N.  J. 


200  XUOZ.  EGCS 

Layed  by  80  Danish  White  Leghorns,  Jan.-Feb., 
1920.  7  Cocks,  S5  each;  15  Cockerels,  S3 ;  4  for 
SSIO.  Also  50  Buff  Leghorn  hens,  SI. 25  each,  or 
the  lot  for  S50.  Chas.  YV.  Gilbert,  Tully,  N.Y. 


Baby  Chicks  &  Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs  from  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers  of  pure  White  eggs.  The  world’s  best  laying 
strain.  Imitated  by  many  and  equaled  by  none.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  WHITE  LEGHORN  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel.  Del. 


CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

High  Grrade  S.  C.  Anconas— S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

RAHWAY  -  NEW  JERSEY 

Pure  Barron  White  Leghorns 

out  of  sires  whose  dams  have  records  of  272  to  289  eggs 
in  pullet  year,  $3.50  and  $5,  pure  Parks’ strain  Baried 
Rock  Cockerels.  Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Royal,  Ps. 


Buff  Leghorn  Cockerels  tonftnBaicnfor,eed  Washington; 

Buffalo  blue  ribbon  winners.  Breeding  hens,  S2. 

Orecniord  Poultry  Farm  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 


BreedingCockerels 

the  Pa.  State  Co|lege. 


Wyokoff’s  strain  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Selected  by  Specialists  of 

Paul  Anthony,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 


Get  in  business  for  your¬ 
self.  Your  own  neighbors 
are  buying  baby  chicks. 

Millions  are  being  sold  by 
chick  hatcheries  over  the 
country.  Get  these  prof¬ 
its,  in  the  safest,  fastest 
growing  and  most  profit- 
ablebusines9inthe  world. 

Start  with  our  smallest 
Buckeye  Mammoth  In¬ 
cubatorholding  2640  eggs 
and  grow  big  as  1600  of 
the  most  successful 
hatcheries  have  grown— 
without  a  single  failure.  We  provide  full  and  detailed 
instruction  in  hatcheryoperation,  management  and  chick 
selling.  Let  us  tell  you  how  to  start  small  and  grow  big 
with  a  small  investment.  Write  to 


The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co.  Dept.  907.  Springfield,  Ohio 


140  Iffllncahafor  $  |*l?§ 
nv  30  Days  Trial  I J 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop 
per  tanks— dooble  walls— dead 
air  space— double  glass  doors 
— a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 
Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. 


140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  >$17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone'  -  -  -  15.75 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  «£2.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  •  31.00 


Made  of  California  Redwood.  Positively  the  best  value 
on  the  market.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial 
—money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now, 
don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1924  catalog  which  shows 
larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Dept.  *36  Racine,  Wis. 


$1^95  Champion 
|J~  Belle  City 
140  Egg  Incubator 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double 
Walls,  Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated. 

$6.95  buys  140-Chick;  59.95  230-Chick 
Hot-Water  Brooder  .  Save  $1.95, Order  Both 

140  Siz#  Incubator  and  Brooder  $18.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder  $29.95 
Express  Prepaid 

~7 - "Z3H  East  of  Rockies  and  Allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Cano¬ 
py  Brooders  come  with  catalog. 
Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share 
in  my  $1,000  in  Prizes,  or  write 
for  Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts. “ 
It  tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  08  Racine, Wis. 


SPROUTED  OATS 

To  produce  vapor-bath  sprouts  with 
their  diastase,  grape  sugar,  and  vita- 
mines  that  bring  the  eggs;  to  change 
1  bu.  grain  into  2  to  3  bu.  best  egg- 
producing  feed;  get  a 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  Grain  Sprouter 

circular  on  "Sprouted  Oats 
for  catalog  on  Incubators, 


Mori 


Iowa 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  ”  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY." 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 

SC.  Brown  mid  Eng.  XV,  l.egliornR.  Hens,  pullets. 

•  Fed.  $1  to  $3.  Cut.  Vera  Fulton,  B  9B,  Oallipolis,  Ohio 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
SINGLES  ROSE  COMB 

Lester  Tompkins.  Also  Owen  Farm  strain.  Each  strain 
kept  separate.  My  flock  dark  red,  extra  good  layers. 
Won  First  on  Young  Farm  Flock  at  New  York  State 
Fair,  1923.  Buby  chicks— February  to  June. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  VAN  ALSTINE  -  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


UVEA  HOG  ANY  STRAIN 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Cockerels.  Early  hatched^ 
S5  each.  Hatching  eggs,  $12  per  100.  Breeding  stock. 
Circular.  B.  Quackenbush  Darien,  Conn. 


H.  TOMPKINS  AND  Q  D  C  C  DCnC 
PAYNE  BROS  STRAIN  **  O.V*.  HC-UO 

Big,  husky  farm  raised  cock’rls  and  pullets,  bred  for  vigor, 
large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying.  20  p.  cat.  free. 

Ralph  Knickerbocker,  R.  D.  36,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


RHODEISLAND  REDS)  Single 
RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES /Comb 

Choice  Cockerels,  Bred  for  eggs  and  color,  lion- 
brooding  strain,  #5,  87.50  and  810. 

O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  -  PAOLI,  PA. 


S.C.R.I.RED  COCKERELS 

Prom  289-egg  stock.  85,  88  and  810  each. 

Anna  M.  Jones  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I .  R  ED— Production  Bred  Cockerels 
From  "certified  "  hens  by  sons  of  Advanced  Regis¬ 
try  hen,  84  each.  Certified,  81 0  each, 

L.  Arthur  Sheldon  R.  7  Oswego,  N.Y, 


Production  Bred  Poultry  Pays  Bigger  Profits 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

Members  of  this  Association  have  for  sale  the  following: 

2,000  Certified  hens;  100  Certified  Cocks ;  1,000  Certified  cockerels; 
1,400  selected  cockerels  and  4,000  pullets.  Write  for  sales  list. 

M.  C.  PORTER,  Secretary  Box  110  RODMAN,  N.  Y. 


THE  MAGIC  COAL 
BURNING  BROODER 

has  stood  the  test  when  other  makes  have  failed.  It  is 
constructed  to  regulate  the  heat  without  attention  during 
the  night.  The  top  and  bottom  drafts  work  automatically 
by  two  sensitive  thermostats  which  causes  an  even 
temperature  of  heat— necessary  for  brooding  young  chicks. 
Do  not  think  of  purchasing  elsewhere  before  you  send 
for  our  free  catalogue  which  gives  full  particulars. 
AGENTS  WANTED 


UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


I 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  Nov  mber  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  December  5,  1923. 

Week  Total 

BARKED  ROCK 8 


Purdue  University,  Ind .  41  148 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . s. .  24  82 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  ....  39  74 

Lewis  Farms,  K  1 .  15  83 

Jules  P.  Francais,  L.  1 .  17  54 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn .  27  132 

Wob  rn  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  26  93 

Miss  Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  32  118 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn..,. .  24  85 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  28  107 

E,  C.  E’oreman.  Mich .  12  35 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn .  27  6* * 

J.  V.  Sheap,  Mich .  11  35 

The  Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  30  76 

Jasper  E.  Guptill,  Maine .  34  94 

Storrs  Exp.  Station.  Conn .  14  46 

The  Ramblers  Farm.  N.Y  .  5  10 

W.  J,  Arenholz,  N.Y .  4  34 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass .  10  30 

Ameling  Farms,  Mo .  39  122 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  33  104 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  15  60 

Chas.  E,  Butler,  Conn .  24  69 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  0  8 

Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass .  19  52 

U.  B, ’.Spangler,  N,  J .  2  20 

WHITE;, W  YANDOTTES 

D.  O.  Witmer,  Mo .  33  108 

Obed  G,  Knight,  K.  1 .  22  125 

F.  L.  Weiland,  Ky .  23  100 

Frank  P  Matteson,  K.  I  .  41  207 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt .  .  6  43 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn .  40  206 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  C»nn .  27  123 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn .  15  46 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y .  36  139 

H.  V.  Bierly,  Pa .  23  76 

KHODE  ISLAND  BEDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  39  206 

H.  P.  Demiiig,  Conn .  0  0 

Scott’s  Bed  Farm,  II .  17  27 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn .  0  0 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn .  22  123 

K.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  42  209 

Geo.  R.  Treadwell,  Mass  .  32  125 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  40  188 

John  Z.  Labelle.  Conn .  29  178 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  0  24 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  8  50 

F..  H.  Sampson.  Mass .  9  22 

Jas.  E.  Ewing,  Vt .  24  97 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn....  19  127 

Fernside  Farm,  Mass .  52  186 

Dickinson  Bros..  Mass .  24  114 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  43  129 

Ed.  A.  Oelkuct,  Conn .  0  o 

W.  A.  Dickinson,  Mass .  10  15 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  17  64 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H  ...  26  87 

Red  Mount  Farm.  Mass .  37  118 

Forest  H.  Clickner.  N.  J .  46  183 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  20  40 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md .  47  26$ 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  32  173 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  51  253 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn  .  24  143 

Ljeo  A.  Gronten,  Conn .  47  206 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  .  40  196 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine .  51  224 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  35  176 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  15  96 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  35  109 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  35  164 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 30  124 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  30  70 

Hanson's  Poultry  Farm.  Ore .  38  233 

C.  G.  Reame,  Pa .  25  123 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  1 .  27  50 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt .  38  122 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J .  27  55 

Acrebrldge  Farm,  Mass. .. .- .  48  238 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  56  271 

St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm.  Mo .  42  222 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  21  129 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 41  196 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn -  27  157 

R.  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  25  122 

L.  W.  Steelman,  Pa .  40  178 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  15  143 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  28  95 

Meado wedge  Farm,  L.  1 .  37  187 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  34  217 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  31  124 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  45  178 

Featherland  Farm,  Pa .  26  114 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  26  129 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass  .  22  40 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  48  225 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  .  25  45 

Ruchles  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.Y .  38  181 

O.  C.  Chadwick,  Vt .  23  10$ 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich...., .  24  47 


Total .  2723  11392 


Feeding  for  Hatching  Eggs 

How  would  you  feed  Wyandotte  hens 
to  give  best  fertility  in  hatching  eggs? 
Last  year  I  had  rather  poor  fertility.  The 
hens  were  confined  to  small  yards.  This 
year  the  hens  have  free  range  and  I  want 
to  go  in  for  hatching  eggs.  w.  G.  M. 

Media,  Pa. 

You  cannot  feed  fertility  into  fowls. 
Fertility  of  eggs  is  not  the  result  of  any 
particular  kind  of  food  or  method  of 
feeding;  it  is  the  result  of  a  combination 
of  those  conditions  which  conduce  to 
vigor  in  the  fowl.  Feeding,  housing, 
range  and  care.  If  I  wished  good  fer¬ 
tility  in  the  Spring,  I  should  not  crowd 
the  fowls  for  heavy  egg  production 
through  the  Winter  and  I  should  avoid 
keeping  them  under  hot-house  conditions. 
Give  them  range,  comfortable  quarters, 
protection  from  disease  and  a  ration  that 
is  not  calculated  to  stimulate  the  repro¬ 
ductive  organs  by  its  high  protein  con¬ 
tent  and  ready  digestibility.  In  other 
wTords.  let  the  birds  “rough  it”  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent.  You  will  thus  cut  down 
Winter  egg  production,  but  you  wdll  per¬ 
mit  the  fowls  to  store  an  extra  amount 
of  vigor  for  the  heavy  laying  of  the  hatch¬ 
ing  season,  when  you  wrant,  not  only  eggs, 
but  hatchajde  eggs.  Modern  methods  of 
intensive  culture  are  not  promotive  of 
vigorous  fertility  in  animals,  though  they 
produce  good  production  records.  It  is 


to  some  degree,  a  matter  of  choice  be¬ 
tween  high  records  and  fertility,  though 
a  reasonable  compromise  may  be  effected 
by  which  neither  need  be  wholly  sacri¬ 
ficed.  M.  B.  D. 


Head-shaking  Hens 

N.  B.’s  hens,  page  1432,  have  head  lice, 
and  that  is  the  real  reason  for  their  shak¬ 
ing  of  the  head.  Take  a  frying-pan  and 
slice  half  a  dozen  onions  in  lard,  and  just 
so  much  of  lard  that  it  covers  the  onions. 
Cover  it  airtight,  as  much  as  possible, 
and  fry  until  black,  then  cool,  and  use 
the  lard  by  rubbing  it.  on  the  heads  of  the 
fowls,  also  under  both  wings  and  tail 
roots.  Lightly  rub  it,  and  then  see  that 
they  will  not  shake  their  heads  any  more. 
The  fow'ls  should  have  free  access  to  dust 
baths,  and  then  they  clean  themselves. 
Most  closely  inclosed  poultry  and  hen- 
hatched  chickens  are  affected  with  head 
lice,  and  it  saps  their  vitality.  c.  J. 

West  Milford,  N.  J. 

Whether  these  fowls  shake  their  heads 
because  of  the  presence  of  head  lice,  or 
simply  to  express  their  feeling  over  the 
outlook  for  the  poultry  industry,  there  is 
no  question  that  head,  and  all  other  lice 
should  be  eradicated.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  lard  will  prove  as  effective  if 
onions  are  not  combined  with  it.  Any 
kind  of  grease  will  kill  any  kind  of  louse. 
Lard  applied  to  the  head  is  very  effective 


This  picture  shows  little  Catherine  Car- 
lucci  of  Connecticut.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  she  is  interested  in  poultry,  and  the 
good-natured  Rhode  Island  Reds,  a  true 
home-loving  breed,  will  make  very  good 
pets  for  such  a  little  girl.  In  almost 
every  large  family  there  will  be  found  at 
least  one  child  taking  more  than  ordinary 
interest  in  poultry  or  some  other  line  of 
live  stock,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  en¬ 
courage  this  liking  for  farm  animals 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 


against  head  lice.  It  is  the  “old-fash¬ 
ioned”  remedy  for  head  lice  upon  young 
chicks.  Sodium  fluoride,  a  pinch  worked 
in  among  the  feathers  of  the  head,  is  a 
more  modern  treatment,  and  probably 
equally  or  more  effectice,  but  sodium  flu¬ 
oride  is  not  always  easily  obtainable, 
while  lard  is.  m.  b.  d. 


Syracuse  Market;  Death  of  Pullet 

1.  I  read  on  page  1382  where  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  public  market  offers  higher  prices 
than  the  ordinary  markets.  Can  you  give 
me  references  concerning  this  market? 
Are  they  reliable  or  not?  2.  I  had  a  nice 
White  Leghorn  pullet  I  lost  today.  She 
was  taken  sick  and  her  comb  turned  all 
purple.  The  hens  broke  a  window  in  the 
pen ;  is  there  any  possibility  that  she 
would  eat  any  glass  and,,  if  so,  what  ef¬ 
fect  would  it  have?  She  was  sick  about 
36  hours.  J.c.  b. 

Winthrop,  Me. 

1.  The  prices  quoted  from  the  public 
markets  are  those  received  by  producers 
who  take  their  produce  to  these  markets 
on  market  days.  They  cannot  represent 
all  sales,  since  prices  must  fluctuate  from 
time  to  time,  but  show  the  prevailing  fig¬ 
ures  at  the  time  of  obtaining  them.  In 
the  case  of  the  large  Johnson  City-Endi- 
cott  market,  they  represent  the  maximum 
price  which  producers  are  allowed  to 
charge.  Sales  may  be  made  below  these 
figures. 

2.  I  do  not  think  that  eating  glass  was 

the  probable  cause  of  the  death  of  this 
pullet,  though  only  an  autopsy  would 
show  whether  or  not  glass  had  been  swal¬ 
lowed.  As  to  the  effect  of  broken  glass. 
I  have  never  known  of  its  being  assigned 
as  a  cause  of  death,  though  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  a  sharp  bit  of  glass  might 
not  cut  the  walls  of  the  proventrieulus  or 
gizzard  before  it  had  lost  its  points  or 
keen  edges.  M.  b.  d. 
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Natural  Gas  for  Brooders 

On  page  13S4  C.  S.  Greene  replying 
to  J.  P.  G.  relative  to  natural  gas  for 
incubators  and  brooders,  says  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  it  would  be  profitable  to  use  it. 
Probably  so,  but-  how  about  the  safety? 
Natural  gas  has  no  steady  pressure,  as 
a  rule,  like  artificial  gas.  If  the  natural 
gas  was  tanked  like  the  artificial.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  safe;  safe  in  the  sense 
that  the  flow  is  constant.  My  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  that  the  flow  of  natural 
gas  fluctuates  at  different  times  of  the 
day.  However,  that  may  be  because  of 
locality  as  I  live  in  Western  New  York. 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  w.  E.  K. 


Whitewashing  Henhouse;  Ruptured  Hens 

1.  Our  pullets  are  shut  in  our  new  hen¬ 
house,  and  we  would  like  to  whitewash  it. 
What  is  the  best  solution  for  same,  and 
would  it  affect  the  birds  by  causing  damp¬ 
ness?  2.  What  could  be  done  to  aid  rup¬ 
tured  hen  from  heavy  laying?  c.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  I  should  not  whitewash  a  new  hen¬ 
house  at  this  season  of  the  year.  If  the 
building  is  new,  the  whitewash  should 
not  be  needed,  and  the  dampness  of  the 
interior,  slow  to  disappear  in  cold,  damp 
weather,  would  be  very  likely  to  induce 
colds  among  the  recently  housed  pullets. 
Do  this  work  next  Summer,  when  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry. 

2.  There  is  little  to  be  done  when  a 

hen  has  been  ruptured  by  laying  an  over¬ 
sized  egg.  If  the  torn  surfaces  do  not 
heal  spontaneously,  the  damage  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  too  great  to  make  surgical  pro¬ 
cedures  worth  while.  A  protruding  ovi¬ 
duct  may  be  washed  with  clean  water, 
greased  with  vaseline  and  returned,  but, 
if  seriously  torn,  the  bird's  usefulness  is 
probably  ended.  H.  B.  D. 


Ipecac  Treatment  for  Blackhead 

I  have  read  your  articles  about  the 
ipecac  cure  and  prevention  of  blackhead 
for  turkeys.  Last  year  1  tried  the  cure 
with  success  only  occasionally  ;  usually 
the  turkeys  preferred  to  die.  This  year 
I  used  the  ipecac  powder  just  as  you  ad¬ 
vised  from  two  weeks  of  age  until  four 
months.  I  lost  just  as  many  turkeys  as 
formerly — 18  out  of  72  hatched.  Last 
year  I  lost  22  out  of  102  hatched  and 
no  powdered  ipecac  given.  I  have  cut 
out  two  of  your  articles,  one  published 
last  year  and  one  this  year  in  October. 
One  calls  for  10  drops  of  fluid  extract  of 
ipecac  and  the  other  calls  for  10  drops 
of  tincture  of  ipecac.  1  consulted  our 
druggist  and  he  informs  me  that  fluid  ex¬ 
tract  is  10  times  stronger  than  the  tinc¬ 
ture.  I  have  always  wondered  that  your 
doses  are  the  same  for  young  birds  as 
for  older  ones.  We  do  not  give  children 
as  large  doses  as  adults.  Why  should 
not  poultry  be  treated  somewhat  accord¬ 
ing  to  age  too?  I  inclose  a  tablet  which 
I  used,  which  is  said  to  be  a  cure  for 
blackhead.  Can  you  tell  what  it  con¬ 
tains  and  if  it  is  a  good  remedy?  It  is 
much  easier  to  admister  than  ipecac  and 
costs  less  too.  Two  tablets  in  a  quart  of 
water  for  the  flock  to  drink  or  one-fou’dh 
tablet,  as  a  dose  of  a  sick  turkey  that 
wont  eat,  twice  a  day.  E.  n. 

Maryland. 

The  ipecac  treatment  of  blackhead  does 
not  seem  to  have  met  with  the  success 
that  its  discoverers,  the  Drs.  Wegefortn 
of  California,  anticipated,  though  it  is 
said  that  failure  may  be  due  rather  to 
mistakes  in  diagnosis,  coecidiosis  being 
mistaken  for  blackhead.  It  is  true  that 
the  fluid  extract  of  any  drug  is  much 
stronger  than  the  tincture,  though,  in 
the  case  of  a  drug  possessing  little  or  no 
poisonous  action  in  overdose,  the  mis¬ 
take  in  substituting  the  stronger  for  the 
weaker  one  may  not  be  productive  of  any 
serious  consequences.  The  fluid  extract 
of  ipecac  has  been  found  fatal  for  me¬ 
dium  sized  hens  in  dosage  of  from  one  to 
two  teasponnfuls.  The  tincture  of  ipecac 
is  used  in  the  treatment  of  blackhead  in 
turkeys  and  the  dose  of  10  drops  is  not 
large  enough  to  make  distinctions  as  to 
age  of  treated  birds  necessary. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  tablet  what  it  contains, 
but  what  reason  is  there  for  believing 
that  a  tablet  of  unknown  composition 
possesses  any  particular  virtues  in  the 
treatment  of  disease?  Mystery  is  used 
to  appeal  to  credulity  ;  it  does  not  guar¬ 
antee  efficacy.  M.  b.  d. 


Inbreeding  Turkeys 

Will  it  be  inbreeding  turkeys  too  much 
to  mate  father  to  daughter? 

Craddockville,  Ya.  MBS.  M.  x.  c. 

It  will  certainly  be  close  inbreeding  to 
mate  sire  to  offspring,  but  the  harmful¬ 
ness  of  this  procedure  depends  upon 
other  factors  than  that  of  inbreeding. 
Inbreeding  may  or  may  not  be  harmful 
If  it  is  practiced  without  regard  to  size, 
vigor,  freedom  from  transmissable  de¬ 
fects,  etc.,  it  will  prove  harmful.  If 
carried  on  with  due  regard  to  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  animals  mated,  it  may 
be  a  wise  procedure.  This  means  that 
careful  selection  should  be  made  when 
inbreeding  any  of  the  domestic  animals. 
Those  having  similar  defects  should  not 
be  mated ;  the  tendency  to  reproduction 


of  these  defects  would  b°  increased.  Lack 
of  size  and  vigor  shoulh-  forbid  mating ; 
weak  constitutions  may  be  transmitted. 
Other  defects  of  type  should  be  weeded 
out ;  otherwise  the  law  that  like  produces 
like  would  operate  disadvantageously. 

As  to  your  particular  problem,  that  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  birds  involved.  If  both 
sire  and  daughters  are  large,  strong, 
healthy,  vigorous  birds,  with  no  outstand¬ 
ing  physical  defects,  I  should  not  be 
afraid  to  mate  them,  though  this  would 
be  flying  into  the  face  of  providence,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  writers  upon  turkey 
raising.  M.  B.  d. 


Picking  Guinea  Hens 

How  are  guinea  hens  to  be  cleaned  for 
the  table?  I  picked  them  dry,  but  that 
was  a  job.  It  was  more  than  a  job.  and 
I  soaked  them  in  hot  water,  and  that  was 
worse,  because  the  whole  skin  peeled  off 
with  the  feathers.  What  can  I  do  that 
the  birds  come  out  in  good  shape?  n.  B. 

Picking  a  guinea  hen  is  a  tough  job  at 
best.  A  man  who  has  been  through  the 
mill  and  partly  ground  up  during  ;he 
process  gives  this  advice : 

We  always  picked  them  dry,  and,  like 
everything  else,  it  is  all  in  getting  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it,  and  then  if  is  not  so  bad,  or 
at  least  we  did  not  mind  it.  as  we  did  a 
lot  of  dry  picking,  becoming  fairly  expert 
at  it.  For  a  fancy  trade,  of  course,  it  is 
necessary  to  pick  everything  dry.  but  for 
home  use  or  some  local  trade,  probably 
it  would  be  much  better  for  anyone  who 
is  not  an  expert  picker  to  use  the  scald¬ 
ing  method.  lie  had  the  water  too  hot, 
or  let  them  soak  too  long,  until  the  skin 
was  cooked  and  tender. 


Ailing  Hens  and  Buckwheat 

On  page  140S  I  noticed  the  answer 
M.  B.  I),  gave  to  ,T.  E.,  Delanson,  N.  Y., 
as  to  ailing  hens  fed  buckwheat.  This 
is  a  buckwheat  section  and  I  have  had 
the  same  trouble  and  so  have  neighbors 
of  mine  Buckwheat  eaten  clear,  and 
too  much  of  it,  will  positively  kill  young 
hens  or  growing  chicks.  Buckwheat  is 
good  in  scratch  feed  for  old  hens,  or  will 
not  hurt  them  when  fed  alone.  J.  E. 
describes  the  trouble  exactly.  As  soon 
as  he  gets  the  buckwheat  away  from 
them  their  combs  will  turn  red  and 
every  chick  will  be  all  right.  The  young 
hens  will  not  eat  grit  enough  to  grind 
up  the  buckwheat,  and  the  mass  sours 
in  their  crops,  after  this  takes  place  two 
or  three  times  the  combs  turn  purple, 
a  thick  substance  comes  from  the  mouth, 
and  they  die.  f.  c.  n. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 

I  have  never  known  young  fowls  being 
injured  by  buckwheat,  a  common  poultry 
food  in  my  section.  It  is,  of  course,  not 
adapted  to  young  chickens,  having  a 
very  large  amount  of  fiber  and  being  a 
fattening,  rather  than  “growing”  fool. 
Young  turkeys  frequently  visit  buck¬ 
wheat  fields  in  the  Fall  and  fill  up  on 
the  grain,  and  many  farmers  feed  buck¬ 
wheat  in  practically  unlimited  quantity 
to  their  flocks  in  the  barnyard.  For  Win¬ 
ter  grain,  it  is  considered  an  excellent 
addition  to  the  scratch  grain  fed.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  too  exclusive  a 
diet  may  affect  young  birds,  as  F.  C.  N. 
suggests,  and  it  will  be  well  to  bear  this 
in  mind.  m.  b.  d. 


Lame  Fowls 

I  am  trying  to  go  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  and  have  about  200  White  Leghorns. 
A  few  of  the  hens  seem  to  go  lame,  and 
when  I  killed  and  examined  a  few,  found 
that  the  liver  was  three  times  the  normal 
size.  Could  you  advise  me  what  to  do  for 
them,  and  what  is  the  cause  I  feed  them 
wheat  in  the  morning,  scratch  feed  at 
Boon  and  at  night,  and  three  times  a  week 
give  them  wet  mash  for  noon,  consisting 
of  stale  bread,  cornmeal.  bran  and  sour 
milk ;  keep  dry  mash  in  front  of  them 
always,  consisting  of  equal  parts  beef 
scrap,  cornmeal,  bran,  middlings  and 
ground  oats.  f.  s. 

New  Brunswick. 

Lameness  occurs  in  fowls  under  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  conditions,  some  of  which  are  little 
understood.  You  are  feeding  your  fowls 
heavily  upon  fattening  foods,  and  they  are 
possibly  getting  very  little  exercise.  *  En¬ 
larged  livers  show  heavy  feeding,  with 
consequent  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
functions.  I  should  cut  out  the  wet  mash 
of  stale  bread,  etc.,  and  replace  it  with 
green  food  of  some  kind.  In  addition,  I 
should  give  these  fowls  the  run  of  grass 
land,  if  possible,  though,  of  course,  the 
season  is  now  approaching  when  fowls 
must  be  confined  to  their  Winter  quar¬ 
ters.  With  the  scratch  grain  and  dry 
•mash  that  you  are  feeding,  an  additional 
wet  mash  is  not  required,  save  perhaps 
during  the  close  of  the  laying  season, 
when  it  may  be  fed  daily  at  noon  in  such 
amounts  as  will  be  quickly  cleaned  up. 
Confined  fowls  are  easily  overfed  upon 
wet  mashes,  which  fact  makes  the  use  of 
dry  feeds  more  safe  in  the  average  own¬ 
er’s  hands  M.  B,  D, 


that 

Pap 


Well-hatched,  well-bred,  from  best  heavy 
egg  strains  of  Beds.  Rocks,  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  etc.  Safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed  within  1,200  miles.  FREE  BOOK. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Vigorous  and  strong,  from  America’s  champion  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  of  proven  fecundity  on  free  farm  range  at 
low  prices.  Tancred,  Barron  and  Wyckoff  White 
Leghorns,  Sheppard,  Mottled  Ancona*,  Northrup 
Black  Minorca  s,  Parks’  Barred  Rocks  and  Owen’s  Red*. 
Martin’s  White  Wjandottes.  Catalogue  Free. 

Wm.  D.  Seidel  -  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 

N.  H.  State  Certified  Day-Old  Chicks 

For  EARLY  BROILERS  get  our  hardy  New  Hampshire 
January  and  February  hatched  8.  O.  K.  I.  Red 
chicks.  They  are  noted  for  fast  growth  and  vigor. 
Catalog  tree.  Maple  Hill  Farm,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


flnnnoetiiMit  STATE  fihirlr«  February  hatches.  Reds, 
uonnecncui  tested  hniCKS  Rocks  and  Leghorns. 
Quality  high.  Prices  reasonable.  •  “  Our  honesty  is  your 
protection.”  Free  circ.  HALL  BROTHERS, Box  R,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

White  Wyandotte  Records  at  Storrs 

5th  Annual  Contest,  won  1st.  Pen  record,  2265.  7th 
Annual  Contest,  won  2nd,  2179,  with  "  College 
Queen’s”  individual  record  of  308.  10th  Annual 
Contest,  won  1st.  Pen  Record,  2234.  13th  Animal 
Contest,  best  White  Wyandotte  hen.  Record,  247. 
Eggs  and  Ciiix  for  sale  after  Feb,  1st,  1924. 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

females  for  sale  from  stock  T  imported  direct. 
Records,  262  to  289  eggs.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 

Wkllo  Wi/onrlnLia  Feb  -  Mar-.  Apr.  Pullets  and  Cocker, 
nniie  nyanooue  els,  Yearling  Hens  and  Cocks.  Cata 
logue  Free.  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist.  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Whi+o  Wvonrlnttoo  Regal-Dorcas  strain.  Choice  cocker- 
liniTc  rvyanuoiies  elsand  l’nllets  bred  from  heavy  lay¬ 
ers.  $2.50-$3  each.  Sat.  guaranteed.  R.  HILL, Seneca  Falls.N.T. 

Utility  White  Wyandottes  A.  i.EmcEfwT.f«h«ur,N.n. 

White  Wyandottes — Regal-Dorcas.  Cockerels,  Pul- 
*■  lets.  Special  prices.  Earle  S.  Wilson,  Box  497.  Hammond.  M.tf. 

Puff  WvanHnHoc  utilicy  stock.  Carefully  s  e  1  ec  te  d. 

DUII  TT jfallUUttoo  MissMINHIEM. JONES. Potlstown. Pa-  StarRoute 

Buff  Wyandotte  Utility  Cockerels 

Good  strain.  For  prices  write 

JOSEPH  E.  GULDNER  R.  2  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

BRED-TO-PRODUCE  COCKERELS 

$4  each.  Finest  Rouen  Drakes,  $3.  Indian  Runner 
Drakes,  $2.50.  Haisart  Farm,  Pawling,  N.Y, 

“TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE” 

WYANDOTTES,  REDS.  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  PEKINlniTrVT  TTVT/^O 
INDIAN  kunneb/D  U  LlvLliNLjI) 
Aid  ham  Poultry  Farm, R. 34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

nAROEE'S  nil America’s  Standard 
PERFECT  Mil  la  AN  Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 

|  IfiKIN  •***”■““  PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  1SLIP.N.Y. 

BLACK  SUFFOLK  TURKEYS 

If  you  have  failed  with  others,  try 'these.  Big,  healthy, 
young  Toms,  $1*  ;  Hens,  $8. 

11.  J.  VAN  DYKE  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL  R  jonf  Drnnyp  Tiir|/ai/e  Hatched  first  part 
GOLD  BACK  UldM  DIUOZB  1  UrKBjS  of  May,  1923.  Well 
bred,  healthy,  vigorous.  THOMAS  Hlill.Y,  Plymouth,  Man. 

Pure-bred  Giant  Bronze  Turkeys.  Large,  young,  fancy  hens, 
*7  to  $S.  Young  toms,  $10.  Beautiful  markings,  large 
bone,  healthy  and  vigorous.  Bred  from  large  prize  win¬ 
ners.  Unrelated  trios.  ALBERT  F.  BIGGERS,  Browndlle,  H.  Y, 

BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Hatched,  1923.  Spring,  hardy  and  prolific. 

MT  ROSE  FARM  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

TURKEYS 

Bronze — Big  Toms  and  Hens.  RAN0EL,  Oxford,  Conn. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  BorfS"e$jr,1924- 

VALLEY  BROOK  FARM  Feapack,  N.  J. 

Rrnnro  TnrUuo  For  Sule.  Been  free  from  black¬ 
ly  I U 11 Z c  x  UrKojo  head  for  fifteen  years. 

Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Reid  Star  Itoute  Freehold,  N.  J. 

sale  Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Enormous  Bone  and  Frame.  ‘  Equal  to  the  Best,” 

FRANK  R0SEBR0UGH,  ”  The  Locusts,”  Brockport,  New  York 

For  Sale— Pure  Bred  Mammoth  BronzeToms 

ing  stock.  Mrs.  DWIGHT  HARRIS,  Moravia,  N.Y 

Tlirkpve  Mammoth  Bronze.  Champion  “Goldbank” 

I  U1  IVcjS  sire,  first  prizeMadison  SquareGarden.  Part¬ 
ridge  Ply  mouth  Rock  Cockerels.  Miss  IDA  CHUMBlET,Draper,Va. 

Special  Prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese  Suanreess 

and  Dogs.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free.  Write  your 
wants.  11.  11.  FREICII  -  Telford,  Pa. 

Wild  Tnrboue  A.  Guineas.  A-l  » t  o  c  k,  reasonable. 

TI1IU  1  UIHBJ5  Bertha  M.  Tyson  Rising  Sun,  Md. 

’T’itdI/aito  Bourbon  Reds,  young  Toms  and  hens 

Ll I  KKVvN  for  sale-  A  Illce  bunch  to  select  from 

“  J  “  T.  li.  WILDE  Wajland,  Michigan 

Qui-e  lirunte  Turkeys.  Fine  stock.  Worth  the  money, 
i  Orderquick.  J.  11.  Wheaton,  Painted  Post,  N.Y. 

1  orrro  <Jtnr*lr  Fine  Poultry.  Turkeys,Geese,  Ducks, 
LdlgoOlUbK  Guineas,  linntams.  Pigeons,  Collies. 

Stock  and  eggs.  Catalog.  PIO.NKEK  FARMS,  Telford,  l>a 

T urkeys-  Ducks-Geese  SM? n’U^Vaug 

frte.  H.  A.  Souder  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Whifp  RpP9P  ^ PALE.  Either  sex.  $5  each. 

nilllBUillllOdO  UbGatf  uLLIEJ.  SIMMENR0TH,  Frenchtown.  N.J. 

CAWN  INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES.  Pure  Bred.  S2.50  each. 

*  Mrs.  Ethel  Toombs  Adams  Center,  N.Y. 

sale  Large  White  African  Guineas 

‘‘The  kind  that  drive  the  liawks  away.”  $2.50  each. 

FRANK  ROSEBROUGH.  ”T  he  Locusts,”  Brockport,  New  York 

Ancona,  Black  Minorca,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorn  Cock’rls. 

M  Guaranteed.  Earle  8.  Wilson,  Box  497,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— PureBred  Dark  Cornish  Game  Cockerels 

55  each.  QUALITY  TRUCK  S  POULTRY  FARM.  Milford.  N.  Y. 

Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Start  the  New  Year  with  it 
$1. 0  0  postpaid  from 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York 


MAKE  HENS  LAY™! 


I  IRfii  more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 

L  heavier  [owls,  by  ieeding  cut  bone. 

I  HR  'll  SB  fti  A  llll’C  latest  model 
I  XMilV  In  A  HU  O  BONE  CUTTER 

9  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 

■  10  Days'  Free  Trial.  N o  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

IkF.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  IS  MILFORD, MASS.  Hi 


OVERSTOCKED 


Persistent  Laying  Leghorns 

Send  for  mating  list  telling  why  they  are  Some¬ 
thing  Better. 

A  Few  Selected  COCKERELS 

Pure  Tailored  or  Pure  Wyckoff  stock  from  high 
producing  hens.  Prices  reasonable. 

JAMES  G.  RUGH  R.  No.  3  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Cloverdale  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

The  old  reliable  American  foundation,  bred  up  to 
the  ideal  production-bred  Leghorn.  We  were  among 
the  first  to  trap-nest  and  believe  we  offer  you  as 
good  foundation  stock  as  money  can  buy.  Only 
trap-nests  used.  No  farming  out  done.  Inspection 
invited.  Send  for  catalogue.  Cloverdale  Poultry 
Farm  F,  J.  De  HART,  Prop.  R.  0  1  Cortland,  N  Y. 

BIRCHWOOD  BIRDS 

Bulletin 

Concerning  vvime  Leghorn  Chicks 

We  hatch  only  eggs  produced  from  our  own  strain  of 
BIRCHWOOD  BREEDERS,  one  to  three  years  old, 

selected  froinft.OOO  healthy  IH  If  <11  WOOD  lilltllS, 
resulting  from  years  of  scientific  breeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  from  the  world’s  best  strains.  WE  DO  NOT 
BREED  FROM  FERRETS.  Quotations  on  request 

BIRCHWOOD  FARMS  CO.,  Inc.,  Central  Village,  Conn.. 

N.  Y.  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CANTON,  N.  Y. 

offers  a  few  Breeding  Males  of  their  bred-to-lay,  trap- 
nested  strain  of  S.  (J.  White  Leghorns  for  sale  at  low 
price.  Birds  sired  by  pedigreed  males  from  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Farm.  Tested  for  Avian  Tuberculosis  and  W.  Di¬ 
arrhoea.  Also  a  few  good  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.  Can 
accept  a  few  more  orders  for  A-l  quality  cold  climate 
baby  chicks  at  low  price.  Poultry  Department. 

S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 
P  U  LLETS, 
81.75  each.  About  ready  to  lay.  Free  circular. 
Write  for  baby  chick  circular.  Attractive  prices  for 
Spring  delivery. 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J.  C.  H.  CHANDLER,  Prop. 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

500  MAY  and  JUNE  hatched  pullets.  Excellent  strain. 

PflPflC  I'AftCDnoliln 

SUGAR  BROOK  FARM  Co!  Central  Village.  Conn. 

Wkite  Leghorn  Pullets-$1.50  Each 

Bred  from  best  American  blood  obtainable. 

RED-W-FAKM  -  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W,  Leghorn  Cockerels  fSrom  tested  hens. 

Not  a  reactor  in  493  cockerels  and  pullets. 
Production-bred,  vigorous,  healthy.  85  each. 

ACREBRIDGE  FARM  Box  R  Marlboro.  Mas*. 

BIRCHWOOD  BIRDS 

Bulletin 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

We  have  100  specially  selected  breeding 
Cockerels,  bred  from  our  own  flock.  Cannot 
be  surpassed  for  vigor,  weight  and  breeding 
qualities.  All  show  birds.  A  tew  breeding 
pens.  The  world’s  best  strains. 
BIRCHWOOD  FARMS  CO..  Inc.,  Central  Village,  Conn. 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

3  pullets,  1  cockerel,  820.  Pullets  ready  to  lay.  A-l 
layers.  C.  M.  KUHN  Pleasantville,  N,  Y. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Pullets,  7-mos.-old,  $3.50.  Cockerels,  $6  each.  Barred 
Plymouth Tiock  Cockerels,  $4. 50-$6  while  they  last.  Order 
from  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction  assured. 

BKOOKCKEST  FARM  -  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

€.  M.  PAGE  A SONS  Box  19!)  Bel  in  nr,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  Kara 

We  are  offering  splendid  range  grown  breeding 
Cockerels,  bred  from  dams  with  records  up  to  314  eggs 
in  one  year.  They  will  stamp  the  lay  in  your  flock,  too, 
and  the  prices  are  right. 

BABY  CHICKS 

The  season  is  here  and  our  birds  are  the  best  ever.  Old 
customers  are  ordering  heavy  now  to  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment.  They  know  the  real  value  of  our  hred-ts-liy  ilock. 
W  e  are  always  sold  far  in  advance.  Tour  catalog  ix  ready  free- 
WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRT  FARM.  Box  20.  ATTLEBORO.  MASS 
- - - 


Pure  Bred  S.  C.R.I.Red  Cockerels 

From  trap-nested  hens.  Non-brooding,  $5,  $7  and  $1 0. 

J.  0.  CROFT  Croit  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm  Burt,  N.  Y. 


Black  Jersey  Giant.  Pullets  and  Cockerels, $3  to$10 

each,  G.  C.  Miller  R.  No.  1  Oxford,  N.  J. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Publisher's  Desk  sends  holiday  greet¬ 
ings  to  its  many  friends,  and  its  best 
wishes  for  their  happiness  and  prosperity 
for  every  day  and  every  hour  of  the  New 
Year. 


Can  you  inform  me  regarding  an  ad¬ 
vertising  service,  United  Advertisers’, 
Inc.,  154  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Two 
merchants  in  our  village  bought  the  tick¬ 
ets  from  this  concern,  and  gave  one  ticket 
for  each  50-cent  purchase,  the  concern 
agreeing  to  give  a  “Rogers  1847”  silver- 
plated  teaspoon  for  each  50  tickets.  I 
secured  enough  tickets  to  entitle  me  to  28 
spoons.  I  mailed  my  tickets  to  their  ad¬ 
dress  by  insured  mail,  as  per  inclosed  re¬ 
ceipt,  together  with  30  cents  in  stamps 
for  return  postage  on  the  spoons.  I  have 
written  them  twice,  but  they  have  not 
answered  me,  nor  sent  me  the  spoons.  I 
had  the  postmaster  trace  the  package  ot 
tickets,  and  the  postmaster  at  Chicago 
reports  the  package  was  delivered  to 
them.  If  you  can  do  anything  with  the  n 
I  will  appreciate  it,  and  if  not,  I  hope 
you  will  publish  the  facts.  There  is  a 
large  number  of  other  people  who  have 
sent  tickets  to  them,  and  never  a  word 
back.  I  am  inclosing  you  also  a  ticket 
of  another  concern.  Are  they  any  better 
than  the  Chicago  concern,  referred  to 
above?  •A- 

New  York. 

We  have  a  number  of  complaints  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  above  regarding  the  United 
Advertisers,  Inc.,  Chicago.  This  premium 
scheme  is  an  abomination  in  our  estima¬ 
tion,  and  we  are  unable  to  understand 
why  any  sensible  merchant  falls  for  it. 
The  concerns  issuing  these  tickets  are  all 
alike  as  far  as  our  information  goes.  W  e 
should  not  be  inclined  ourselves  to  pat¬ 
ronize  any  merchant  resorting  to  such 
cheap  methods  to  promote  trade. 


On  June  29  there  came  a  slick-talking 
agent  for  the  Bullet-proof  and  Non-shat- 
terable  Glass  Corporation,  25  West  43d 
St.,  New  York,  wanting  to  sell  shares, 
lie  made  it  so  good  I  took  six  scares  at 
$12.50  per  share,  paying  down  $3 (.50,  the 
balance  in  two  payments  one  month 
apart.  July  12  he  came  back  and  talked 
me  into  taking  four  more  shares,  making 
10  altogether.  I  said  to  him:  “If  I 
should  want  this  money  I  have  put  uno 
this  could  I  get  it?”  He  said:  Yes, 

any  time  you  want  it  you  can  have  it 
within  24  hours,’  and  he  said,  I  11  gi'C 
you  my  hand  on  it;  you  can  have  your 
monev."  So  I  thought  I  could  make  the 
money  this  Summer,  but  was  sick  all 
Summer,  and  also  my  crippled  boy  had  to 
have  X-ray  treatment  all  Summer,  and  1 
have  needed  that  money,  $02.50  I  have 
written  them  the  situation,  but  they  don  t 
pay  any  attention  to  it.  I  thought  that 
would  lie  a  good  investment  for  me,  and  I 
could  help  to  educate  my  boy.  I  am  not 
able  to  lose  the  money  if  it  can  be  helped. 
Can  you  help  me  out  ?  MRS.  s.  H.  T. 

New  York. 

We  are  sorry,  but  there  is  nothing  that 
we  can  do  to  get  the  refund  of  money 
from  stock-selling  pirates  such  as  this 
woman  describes.  He  would  have  prom¬ 
ised  anything  that  would  induce  this  gul¬ 
lible  woman  to  turn  her  small  savings 
over  to  him  for  the  worthless  stock. 
These  stock  peddlers  all  belong  in  the 
penitentiary  with  Dr.  Cook  and  S.  U.  J. 
Cox. 


I  believe  you  have  the  reputation  of  in¬ 
vestigating  ‘  the  financial  condition  ot 
firms  to  ascertain  their  standing,  i  here 
is  a  firm  with  whom  I  have  had  some 
business,  called  the  New  Jersey  Lime  and 
Fertilizer  Company,  Newark,  N. 
Would  vou  be  willing  to  investigate  some¬ 
thing  of  their  business,  and  if  they  could 
be  collected  from  ?  A-  M.  R. 

New  York. 


This  subscriber  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  act  as  agent  for  the  New  Jersey 
Lime  and  Fertilizer  Company,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  which  concern  also  gives  an  ad¬ 
dress  at  30  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Allen  Ivriehman  is  the  individual  doing 
business  under  this  name.  The  sub¬ 
scriber  holds  two  checks  of  Allen  Ivricli- 
man,  one  for  $300  and  another  for  $6S.50, 
both  of  which  went  to  protest.  The 
checks  were  given  in  settlement  of  freight 
charges  oil  lime  shipments  which  Iviic li¬ 
man  agreed  to  prepay.  W  e  have  made 
every  effort  for  several  months  to  induce 
Mr.  Ivriehman  to  make  good  the  protest¬ 
ed  checks,  without  success.  Issuing 
checks  and  allowing  same  to  go  to  pro¬ 
test  is  a  misdemeanor  in  this  State,  and 
we  have  advised  the  victim  to  present 
his  case  to  the  District  Attorney  of  his 
county.  In  the  meantime,  other  farmers 
who  may  be  approached  to  act  as  agent 
for  Mr.  Ivriehman  or  the  New  Jersey 


Lime  and  Fertilizer  Company  may  benefit 
from  A.  M.  R.’s  experience. 

Will  you  advise  me  of  the  reliability  of 
the  Standard  Food  and  Fur  Association, 
Inc.,  409  Broadway,  New  York  City?  I 
am  enclosing  their  circular  letter  explain¬ 
ing  their  proposition  sent  to  a  friend.  He 
asked  me  about  them,  but  I  appeal  to. 
you  as  the  high  authority  on  such  sub-' 
jects.  Is  their  scheme  worth  taking  up, 
or  is  it  just  another  one  of  those  plans 
by  which  they  sell  you  the  outfit  or  stock 
and  then  forget  all  about  you?  w.  l. 

New  York. 

From  the  very  inception  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Food  and  Fur  Association  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  denounced  the  buy-back  con¬ 
cern  as  essentially  fraudulent  and  de¬ 
ceptive.  Until  recently  all  the  other 
farm  papers  gave  the  concern  an  endorse¬ 
ment  by  accepting  its  advertising,  while 
now  some  of  those  same  publications  are 
exposing  the  methods  and  practices  of 
the  so-called  association. 

Is  George  Iv.  Iligbie  &  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y\,  rated  as  a  reliable  seed  firm? 
Last  Spring  their  agent  sold  seed  oats  to 
a  number  of  farmers  in  this  section  on 
the  strength  of  the  firm’s  representation 
as  to  quality,  at  $2  per  bushel.  The  oats 
were  harvested  and  thrashed  and  were 
no  better  than  other  seed  oats  which 
could  have  been  purchased  here  at  50 
cents  per  bushel.  The  firm  has  brought 
suit  on  the  farmers’  notes  to  collect  the 
full  amount  at  $2  per  bushel.  Farmers 
have  paid  $1  per  bushel  and  are  standing 
suit  for  the  rest.  We  are  told  that  this 
company  has  been  exposed  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  A.  J.  K. 

Ohio. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

(Continued  from  Page  1573) 
made  to  print.  The  best  pictures  are 
those  that  are  very  clear. 

Then  in  January  we  will  also  print  a 
rhyme  to  provide  drawings  for  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  page.  If  you  have  any  ideas  on 
what  would  be  good,  make  a  little  verse 
and  send  it  in. 


Puzzle 

The  answei  to  last  months  Cross-word 
Enigma  was  F-e-a-s-t,  which  many  of  you 
discovered  was  the  thing  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  had.  Here  is  another  good  one 
for  this  month  : 

My  first  is  in  cold,  but  not  in  hot, 

My  second  in  house,  but  not  in  lot, 

My  third  is  in  bread,  but  not  in  cake, 

My  fourth  in  boil,  but  not  in  bake, 

My  fifth  is  in  sick,  but  not  in  well. 

My  sixth  in  taste,  but  not  in  smell, 

My  seventh  in  maple,  but  not  in  pine, 

My  eighth  in  brain,  but  not  in  spine, 

My  ninth  in  say,  but  not  in  hear. 

My  whole  comes  only  once  a  year, 

And  then  I  am  welcomed  with  good  cheer. 

Geraldine  erank  (15  years). 
New  Y'ork. 


Where  Do  the  Old  Years  Go? 

Pray,  where  do  the  old  years  go,  mamma, 
When  their  work  is  over  and  done  ? 
Does  somebody  tuck  them  away  to  sleep, 
Quite  out  of  sight  of  the  sun? 

Was  there  ever  a  year  that  made  a  mis¬ 
take, 

And  stayed  when  its  time  was  o’er, 

Till  it  had  to  hurry  its  poor  old  feet, 

When  the  New  Y'ear  knocked  at  the 
door  ? 


This  subscriber  answers  his  own  in¬ 
quiry  in  relating  the  experience  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  neighbors.  We  have  pub¬ 
lished  the  experience  of  many  farmers 
whose  experiences  were  similar  to  that  of 
the  Ohio  subscriber.  We  have  repeatedly 
charged  Iligbie  with  selling  seeds  at  fabu¬ 
lous  prices  on  the  strength  of  false  claims. 

The  agent  of  Penn  Pictures,  Inc.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Pa.,  collected  several  hundred 
dollars  through  this  section  of  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  I  understand  he  is 
still  in  the  county.  If  they  are  not  hon¬ 
est  and  reliable  a  word  to  that  effect  in 
The  R.  N.-YT.  would  be  of  great  help 
to  a  number  of  your  subscribers. 

New  York.  w.  w.  R. 

The  Penn  Pictures,  Inc.,  appeared  to  be 
a  recently  founded  corporation.  Agents 
of  the  concern  are  selling  what  are  called 
“profit-sharing  certificates”  for  a  new 
play,  “The  Dawn  of  Liberty.”  Produc¬ 
tion  of  photo  plays  is  a  precarious  line  of 
business  at  best,  and  to  put  money  into  a 
new  and  untried  venture  is*  a  pretty  reck¬ 
less  form  of  gambling.  If  the  project 
had  any  promising  prospects  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  send  agents  to  coun¬ 
try  districts  to  procure  money  to  finance 
the  enterprise.  Our  advice  to  Sullivan 
Country  people,  as  well  as  those  of  all 
other  sections,  is  to  leave  the  proposition 
severely  alone. 

After  the  many  exposures  of  stock 
swindlers,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
so  many  people  still  fall  victims  to  the 
wiles  of  the  salesmen  for  phony  stocks. 
The  operations  of  the  oil  swindle  by  Dr. 
Cook,  through  which  the  public  lost  mil¬ 
lions,  has  been  heralded  by  every  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country,  and  still  the  ped¬ 
dler  of  stock  schemes  never  fails  to  locate 
many  frugal  people  ready  to  listen  to  his 
promises  of  big  dividends.  That’s  the 
bait !  Real  securities  bearing  a  reason¬ 
able  rate  of  interest  do  not  appeal  to  the 
imagination  or  the  cupidity  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  For  instance,  the  U.  S.  Government 
is  issuing  what  is  known  as  Treasury 
Saving  Certificates  which  should  appeal 
to  everyone  of  small  means.  They  are 
designed  especially  for  the  small  inves¬ 
tor,  as  no  one  can  secure  more  than 
$5,000  of  them.  The  plan  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Saving  Certificates  is  this:  You 
can  buy  a  $1,000  certificate  maturing  in 
five  years  for  $S00.  The  cumulative  in¬ 
terest  during  the  five  years  amounts  to 
the  $200  difference  between  what  you 
pay  for  the  bond  and  what  you  receive 
for  it.  The  plan  amounts  to  compelling 
the  investor  to  save  The  intei*est  during 
the  five-year  period  instead  of  spending 
it,  perhaps  for  luxuries,  as  is  often  the 
ease  when  interest  money  is  received  for 
small  amounts.  This  class  of  bonds  is 
issued  in  denominations  of  $25,  $100  and 
$1,000,  are  tax  exempt  (except  estate  and 
inheritance  tax),  and  of  course  U.  S. 
Government  securities  are  the  safest  in¬ 
vestments  in  the  world, 


I  wish  you  a  happy  New  Y’ear,  mamma — • 
I  am  sure  new  things  are  nice— 

And  this  one  comes  with  a  merry  face, 
And  plenty  of  snow  and  ice. 

But  I  only  wish  I  had  kept  awake 
Till  the  old  year  made  his  bow, 

For  what  he  said  when  the  clock  struck 
twelve 

I  shall  never  find  out  now. 

Do  you  think  he  was  tired  and  glad  to 
rest  ? 

Do  you  think  he  said  goodby, 

Or  faded  away  alone  in  the  dark, 
Without  so  much  as  .a  sigh? 

- MARGARET  E.  SANGSTEB. 

Washington.  Sent  by  Edna  Griggs.  • 


Notes 

Norman  Castle,  a  Massachusetts  boy, 
wrote  the  jolly  couplet  in  the  Box  this 
month,  and  we  have  made  no  better  page 
than  this  one  for  spreading  “words  of 
cheer.” 

All  work  for  the  January  page  must  be 
in  your  editor’s  hands  by  January  5.  You 
have  some  days  before  starting  back  to 
school,  and  you  will  be  glad  to  take  a 
few  minutes  of  one  of  them  to  help  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit.  There  are  the  puzzles  to  answer, 
and  the  use  of  photographs  next  month 
rill  give  an  opportunity  to  print  a  num¬ 
ber  of  good  letters  on  interesting  sub¬ 
jects  of  any  kind.  So  tell  us  some  of 
your  experiences  and  plans. 

You  will  notice  we  have  a  little  extra 
space  this  month.  Your  editor  reached 
the  point  where  it  seemed  that  he  just 
could  not  cur  out  anything  more  from 
the  fine  material  sent  in  for  this  special 
Christmas  page,  so  the  editor-in-chief  of 
our  good  paper  came  to  his  rescue.  We 
appreciate  it  and  will  try  not  to  over¬ 
run  again. 


I  still  receive  letters  asking  how  to 
join  Our  Page,  and  whether  there  are 
any  age  limits.  The  way  to  join  is  sim¬ 
ply  to  be  interested  and  do  what  you  can 
to  help  along  the  many  different  things 
we  do  each  month.  We  have  never  set 
any  age  limit,  and  so  far  have  pub¬ 
lished  contributions  from  readers  all  the 
way  from  five  to  19  years  old. 


We  must  come  to  an  end,  but  not  be¬ 
fore  I  wish  every  one  of  my  boys  and 
girls  the  very  happiest  of  New  Years. 
Make  it  the  greatest  year  of  your  lives 
in  all  kinds  of  growing  and  in  all  ways 
of  service.  We  will  keep  close  to  each 
other  through  Our  Page,  and  you  will 
believe  that  you  have  a  true  friend  in 
your  editor,  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  West  30th 
St..  New  York  City. 
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Drawn  by  Winifred  Baker  (16  Years ) 
New  York 


List  of  December  Contributors 

These  are  the  readers  who  answered  the  No¬ 
vember  page  before  this  one  went  to  the  printer. 
The  name  itself  indicates  that  a  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  boy  or  girl.  Following  each 
name  is  the  age,  whenever  given,  and  a  series 
of  alphabetical  symbols,  referring  to  various 
contributions  according  to  the  following  key: 
b — Words  for  the  box. 
d — A  drawing, 
e — An  essay, 
g— A  game. 

k — A  new  book  or  poem  puzzle. 

1— Correct  answer  to  last  book  puzzle, 
m — A  new  nature  puzzle, 
n — Correct  answer  to  last  nature  puzzle, 
o — An  original  poem. 

I> — A  photographic  picture, 
r — A  rhyme  for  drawing, 
s — A  story, 
v — A  memory  verse, 
x — Correct  answer  to  last  puzzle, 
z — A  new  puzzle  or  riddle. 

Connecticut:  Josephine  Davis  (15,  1.  n,  v), 
Eunice  Main  (13,  n,  x),  Ruth  Scott  (11),  Vera 
Bushnell  (14,  d,  1,  v),  Lucie  Dolce  (11,  d,  v), 
Helen  Thrall  (13.  n,  x),  Ruth  Dudley  (15,  b,  d, 
e,  1,  v),  Rena  Williams  (12,  1,  x),  Norman  Hal- 
lock  (16,  d),  Helen  Wasileskv  (11,  k,  1,  n,  v), 
Portia  Smith  (12,  d),  Albert  Kirk  (15.  d,  n). 
Charles  Stefanec  ,  (12.  d,  k.  v),  Ethel  Stefanee 
(9,  d,  n),  Theophile  Dran  (15,  d),  Anna  Doublik 
(11.  1,  n,  o),  Elizabeth  West  (8,  v),  Blanche 
Zarahn  (d),  Berta  Griffiths  (14,  s,  v),  Agnes 
Hayes  (12,  o),  Wilhelmina  Kilby  (11,  o). 

District  of  Columbia:  Myra  Benhoff  (12,  d). 
Florida:  Nettie  Young  (11,  d). 

Illinois:  Marion  Allen  (1,  in,  n,  z),  Irene 
Dinkelman  (12,  d),  Sarah  Graham  (8,  d),  Anna 
Graham  (14,  d,  e,  1). 

Indiana:  Neva  Gard  (12,  d.  n),  Marie  Haw- 

blitzel  (d,  x),  Walter  Barker  (10,  1). 

Louisiana:  Eugenia  Davignon  (d). 

Maine:  Rebecca  Spencer  (13,  d,  n,  r). 
Maryland:  Dorothy  Perry  (9,  d,  v),  John  Co- 
ligny  (10,  d),  Frank  Bezerics  (11,  d),  Brook 
Moore  (8,  d),  Louise  Pusey  (11,  1),  Esther 

Wright  (10,  k,  n,  x),  Margaret  Sears  (11,  n,  v, 
x),  Clara  Cox  (12,  d,  k,  n,  v,  x,  z). 

Massachusetts:  Gladys  Jones  (12,  d,  v),  Flor¬ 
ence  Field  (10,  z),  Laura  Mezit  (10,  d),  Frances 
Bloxham  (10,  d),  Fred  Lord  (9,  d),  Kenneth 
Damon  (10,  d),  Cecilia  Aqua  (9,  b,  1,  n),  Frank 
Blaikie  (12,  n,  o),  Dorothy  Dahlroth  (13,  d), 
Mae  Dahlroth  (14,  d),  Louise  Thompson  (13,  I), 
Alden  Johnson  (14,  d,  o). 

Michigan:  Gladys  Esterline  (13.  d.  o),  Rich¬ 
ard  Fairbanks  (d),  Agnes  Bergland  (14.  d). 

New  Hampshire:  Pearl  Kelly  (13,  d,  1,  n). 
Arlene  Colburn  (13,  d,  s),  Gladys  Gunnarson 
(12,  b,  d,  n),  Elcena  Brown  (d),  Earl  Ander¬ 
son  (17,  n,  x,  z). 

New  Jersey:  Bessie  Haas  (9,  d,  v),  Louise 
Gross  (10,  d),  Loretta  Kanane  (13,  d,  o,  v), 
Evelyn  Knudson  (11,  v),  Jacob  Zaekowitz  (15, 
d),  Ruth  Knight  (11,  d),  Gerald  Bell  (15,  d), 
Margaret  Clieesman  (12,  d),  Anna  Ivoisa  (14, 
d.  o),  Margaret  Koisa  (10,  d,  o),  John  Kuline 
(9,  d),  Natilie  Rossnagle  (11,  e,  k,  1),  Edward 
Hunziker  (12,  d),  Grace  Burlew  (11,  n,  x), 
Raymond  McGowan  (8,  d).  Vesta  Walters  (12, 
n),  Alice  Vanderplate,  Walter  Wittman  (1), 
Elsie  Gissel  (12.  1.  x,  z),  Alice  Ten  Hoeve  (15, 
d).  Catherine  Holdrum  (14,  v),  Dorothea  Good¬ 
win  (10,  s),  Katherine  Eckert  (14,  d,  1,  n). 

New  York:  Eunice  Brock  (13,  s).  Leland  Kil¬ 
mer  (11.  d).  Helen  Brunow  (6,  d),  Jules  Brunow 
(11,  d),  August  Rasmussen  (16,  d),  Grace 

Brough  (v),  Doris  Taylor  (12,  d),  Antoinette 
Zalonis  (9,  1,  n),  Grace  DeWitt  (11,  1,  v), 
Monica  Starkweather  (11.  e,  k,  1,  m,  n,  s), 
Alice  Heck  (11,  1,  n,  x),  Lewis  Doolittle  (10, 
d.  n,  x),  Frances  Aker  (8,  d),  Eileen  Campion 
(10,  d,  1,  o),  Helen  Crocetti  (11,  o),  Laura  Cro- 
cetti  (8,  o),  Kate  Kramers  (10,  s),  Lillian 

Wudick  (9.  s),  Carl  Ratsch  (9,  n.  v,  z),  Harry 
Hopper  (13,  d),  Iola  Grover  (13,  d),  Gladys 

Peldberg  (b,  1,  n,  r,  x),  Esther  Adams  (15,  b. 
d,  e,  k.  1,  n,  o,  s,  z),  Virginia  Showalter  (9, 
1,  x),  Helen  Showalter  (12,  d),  Ravmond  Turek 
(8,  d),  Elizabeth  Turek  (11,  d,  n),  Elizabeth 
Metz  (13,  d,  v),  Mildred  Salmi  (11.  d),  Mildred 
Alley  (11,  d),  Dorothy  Alley  (8,  d),  Irene 

Sloan  (12,  d),  Roy  Bergman  (12,  b,  1.  n),  Dor¬ 
othy  Claus  (11,  1,  n,  z),  Elsie  Mourv  (1), 

Frances  Lovelace  (12,  d,  1,  n,  x,  z),  Barbara 
Morse  (9,  d,  s),  Reva  Garner  (16,  n,  x,  z), 
Marion  Davis  (10,  o),  Iva  McClatchie  (14,  d,  1, 
n,  x),  Edith  Sheer  (12,  1,  n),  Theodore  Node’I 
(10,  d.  o),  Rosamond  Alliger  (12,  1,  o),  Alice 
Britt  (14,  n),  Margaret  Bacon  (13,  d),  Gladys 
Redmond  (14,  d,  v),  Onnolee  Haney  (10,  d,  n), 
Dorothy  Denton  (12,  d,  n),  Elsie  Hahn  (n,  v), 
Doris  Cassedy  (11,  d),  Marion  Farkey  (12,  d), 
Gladys  Van  De  Mark  (13,  d),  Evelyn  Hoganson 
(11,  d,  v),  Mary  .Myers  (10),  Eunice  Prvthereh 
(12,  d),  Mildred  Smith  (10,  d,  v),  Beatrice 
Johnson  (11,  e,  1),  Junie  Jachimiak  (d),  Ber¬ 
tha  Quaekenbush  (13.  o.  x),  Ruth  Galgusky  (8, 
d,  n,  o),  II.  A.  (14,  d),  Nathan  Sehoenbaum 
(11,  1),  Ivy  Pfeifer  (15,  e,  1),  Grace  Sinagra 
(9,  d),  Grace  Brough  (n,  o),  Geraldine  Frank 
(15,  d,  z),  Beatrice  Johnson  (11,  n),  Dorothy 
Mettler  (10,  e,  1,  n,  z),  Verena  Mettler  (11,  e, 

l.  n,  z),  Charlotte  Bootli  (15,  d),  Beatrice  Booth 
(12,  d),  Olive  S.  Riker  (13,  n,  v,  x),  Avis  Smith 
(11,  d,  e,  m,  n,  v,  x,  z),  Unsigned  (1,  v,  z), 
Jeanette  Lamberfn  (15,  d),  Dorothy  Slutzky  (d), 
Ellen  Rickard  (16,  d,  n,  v),  Pauline  Burgess 
(13,  e,  n),  Margaret  Minerlev  (13,  d),  Joyce 
Wakhorn  (10,  d).  Louise  Doolittle  (15.  d),  Helen 
Cerven.v  (d),  Percy  Gyer  (d),  Marjory  Gyer  (12, 
d.  k,  1,  m,  n),  Marie  Berreen  (10,  d),  Maree 
Abliert  (s),  Nina  Truesdale  (8,  dt  1,  n.  v),  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Holan  (12,  k,  n,  o,  z),  Dorothy  Butter¬ 
field  (14.  d,  n,  v),  Vida  Butterfield  (16,  v>, 
Chester  Roberts  (d.  1,  n,  x),  Marie  Roberts  (11, 
b.  d,  1,  n,  x).  Hazel  Duntz  (16,  d,  n,  v),  Fan¬ 
nie  Cottrell  (13.  1,  n,  x,  z),  Isabelle  Raitt  (13. 
d.  n),  Beatrice  Brusie  (7,  d),  Anna  Hughes  (v>, 
Lawrence  Burkart  (11,  d).  Ada  Ashby  (11.  1, 

m,  n),  Dorothy  Drew  (1),  Edith  Tjarks  (9.  rt>, 

Genevieve  Jasinski  (7,  d).  Harriet  Bronk  (11. 
d.  1),  Ruth  Watts  (16,  d,  1,  n),  Gertrude  Komi 
(11.  d),  William  Kopn  (8,  d),  Johanna  Ilans- 
leiter  (10.  d),  Josephine  Hausleiter  (12,  d), 

Madeline  Post  (11,  d).  Pearl  Hamilton  (■’>, 

George  McMannon  (9,  d).  George  Boubr’ce  (13. 
d.  v).  Eleanor  Lagoy  (14,  d.  o).  Lillian  B’ahs 
(12.  1),  Margaret  Schramm  (10.  d,  1.  n).  Marion 
Nichols  (15,  e,  1.  n),  Mary  Rush  (11,  d.  1,  n), 
Mildred  Yates  (11.  v).  Myrtle  Yates  (13,  v). 
Edward  Yates  (7,  d),  Juliet  Relis  (10,  d),  Ruth 
Relis  (8,  d),  Carlotta  Baker  (d,  n,  o),  Florence 
Wessels  (11,  d.  1,  m,  n),  Robert  Smith  (7,  dt, 
Mildred  Simmons  (d,  x).  Margaret  Grumzia  (14, 
d).  Margaret  Mackenzie  (1,  m,  n). 

Ohio:  Paul  Max  (10,  d),  Dorothy  A’rwyke 
(12,  s),  Muriel  Smith  (12.  d),  Robert  Harpee 
(10.  d),  .Tanis  McCaslin,  Edward  Sipos  (12,  d), 
Wilma  Howell  (14.  d.  n,  v),  Robert  Cowlier 
(12,  d),  Woodrow  Cowher  (10,  d),  George  Stick¬ 
ler  (12,  d). 

Pennsylvania:  Paul  Smith  (d),  Margaret  Far- 
abaugh  (n,  z),  Jean  Davies  (11,  s),  Michael 
Kaminskas  (8.  d),  Anna  Ross  (10.  d),  Harlan 
Ross  (6.  d),  Edna  Ross  (12,  d).  Helen  Schwan 
(10,  n.  x,  z),  Mariet  Miller  (12,  d),  Richard 
Gee  (8,  d),  Otto  Kneller  (14,  d),  F.lfrieda 
Schreiner  (13.  d),  Leonie  Schreiner  (11,  dl, 

Ruth  Coulton  (13,  n,  o),  Elizabeth  Dietrick  (13, 
d),  Theo  Dietrick  (14,  d),  Lillian  Pierce  (9,  d, 
x),  Edith  Cairns  (11,  d,  m.  n).  Iva  Markey  (d, 
v),  Paul  Foote  (10,  d),  Mabel  Foote  (12,  d). 
Hazel  Sorg  15,  n,  v.  x),  Virginia  Smith  (10,  dl, 
Esther  Herr  (14.  d).  Miriam  Kachel  (14,  d,  n). 
Joseph  Kaminskas  (12.  d),  Leonora  Campbell 

(12.  d),  Christella  Campbell  (9,  d). 

Rhode  Island  Esther  Anderson  (13),  Hazel 
Stone  (d,  1),  Lillian  Matson  (12.  d). 

Vermont:  Marion  Powell  (11,  d,  x,  z),  Theron 
Powell  (9.  d). 

Virginia:  Sarah  Hostetter  (15.  v). 
Washington:  Edna  Griggs  (12,  d,  n,  v,  x). 
Pearl  Griegs  (10.  d).  Edith  Griggs  14,  d). 

West  Virginia:  Jane  Snyder  (11,  x),  Maye 
Fike  (9,  d),  Olive  Fike  (11,  s). 


Oiled  Peat  In  Minnesota 

We  have  had  several  articles  on  the 
use  of  peat  as  fuel.  In  the  cases  thus  far 
reported  the  peat  has  been  sun  dried  or 
ground  fine  and  then  pressed  into 
briquettes.  It  has  made  fair  fuel  when 
handled  in  either  way,  but  pow  we  hear 
of  a  new  plan  of  soaking  it  in  oil.  The 
following  is  taken  from  Northwest  Home¬ 
stead  of  Minneopalis.  Minn. : 

It  looks  like  well-rotted  cow  manure, 
but  it  furns  furiously  in  furnace,  stove 
or  fireplace.  It  makes  a  tremendous  heat, 
more,  ton  for  ton,  it  is  claimed,  than  hard 
coal.  It  leaves  very  little  ashes  and  can 
be  prepared  at  very  low  cost.  Maybe  it 
will  help  to  solve  our  fuel  problem. 

The  stuff  is  peat,  ordinary  bog  peat,  of 
which  there  are  said  to  be  nine  billion 
tons  in  Minnesota.  II.  A.  Arnold  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  last  Spring  rented  a  tract  of 
peat  land  in  Anoka  County  and  put  it 
into  potatoes.  The  peat  farmer,  almost 
without  exception,  uses  tractors  in  his 
farming  operations,  and  the  oil  companies 
are  glad  to  haul  the  oil  and  gasoline  out 
to  his  farm  ;  in  fact,  they  practically  give 
him  a  tank  wagon.  They  haul  out  the 
tank  full  of  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil 
and  leave  it  there  until  it  is  about  empty. 
Then  the  farmer  calls  them  up,  and  they 
haul  out  another  load  and  take  back  the 
empty  tank. 

Of  course  there  is  more  or  less  residue 
from  the  crank  case  of  the  tractor,  which 
is  usually  drained  every  night.  Mr.  Arn¬ 
old  noted  that  this  oil,  dumped  on  dry 
peat,  spread  rapidly  in  it.  and  he  tried 
some  of  it  in  the  stove.  It  made  a  very 
hot  fire. 

He  has  a  fine  home,  with  a  hot-water 
heating  plant,  a  big  fireplace,  and  a  small 
stove  in  the  basement  laundry,  so  he  took 
home  some  of  it  in  empty  fertilizer  sacks. 
It  made  a  fine  fire  in  the  fireplace,  gave 
equally  good  results  in  the  laundry  stove, 
and  did  first-rate  in  the  hot  water  heating 
plant,  so  he  arranged  with  the  oil  com¬ 
pany  to  haul  out  to  his  farm  a  tank  wag¬ 
on  full  of  their  cheapest  crude  oil,  costing 
between  4  and  5  cents  a  gallon,  about  $13 
a  ton. 

This  he  dumped  into  an  empty  stock 
water  tank.  Then  he  shoveled  in  dry 
peat  in  chunks  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
plow.  He  left  these  chunks  in  the  oil 
only  two  or  three  minutes,  then  raked 
them  out,  sacked  them  up  and  put  them 
in  his  basement. 

The  oil  which  covers  the  outside  of  a 
chunk  of  peat  gradually  is  absorbed 
throughout  the  peat,  constituting  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  weight,  so  that 
the  ton  of  oil-treated  peat  cost  him.  for 
oil,  between  $3  and  $4.  He  invited  his 
neighbors,  a  few  of  them  at  a  time,  and 
showed  them  the  fire  in  the  fireplace,  in 
the  furnace  and  in  the  stove.  They  all 
wanted  some,  and  he  sold  it  to  them  at 
$17  a  ton,  which,  he  says,  makes  him  a 
good  profit,  and  according  to  test  at  the 
College  of  Mines,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  gives  more  heat  units  than  an  equal 
weight  of  anthracite  coal. 

Mr.  Arnold  says  that  a  number  of 
farmers  in  the  peat  territory  of  Anoka 
County  are  buying  oil  and  treating  peat 
by  this  same  method,  using  it  for  heating 
and  cooking  in  their  stoves  and  furnaces. 
The  stuff  is  greasy  to  handle,  but  is  no 
dirtier  than  soft  coal.  It  ignites  readily 
and  when  handled  with  a  shovel  of  course 
does  not  necessitate  soiling  the  hands 
at  all. 

Mr.  Arnold  says  that  in  Summer  good 
dry  peat  will  absorb  a  low  grade  of  fuel 
oil  readily,  but  that  in  the  Winter  this 
very  thick,  heavy  oil  will  probably  have 
to  be  heated  some  at  least  before  peat 
will  absorb  it. 

The  plan  probably  would  not  be  of 
great  value  on  wet  peat,  such  as  that  in 
ordinary  bogs,  but  much  of  the  peat  in 
Anoka  County  is  well  drained  and  con¬ 
tains  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
moisture.  Plowing  it  and  disking  it 
causes  it  to  dry  out  considerably  more, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  here  at  least 
is  the  foundation  of  an  industry  that  will 
grow  and  perhaps  in  time  make  Minne¬ 
sota  independent  of  outside  sources  (with 
the  exception  of  a  little  oil,  at  least)  for 
its  fuel. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ot  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  man  as  herdsman’s  assistant; 

Guernsey  cattle;  high-grade  milk  produced; 
milking  machine  used;  give  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected,  first  letter:  farm  in  Southeast 
Pennsylvania.  ADVERTISER  4503,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — A  farmer  for  the  Charlton  Industrial 
Farm  School;  farm  two  miles  from  Rallston 
Rake,  N.  Y. ;  300  acres;  house  for  30  boys: 
dairy  of  20  cows;  plenty  of  boys  to  work;  a 
man  with  wife,  who  may  have  work  in  the 
house,  or  single  man:  tenant  house  near  by; 
state  experience  and-  wages  expected,  or  come 
and  see  the  place.  FRANK  R.  SMITH,  Presi¬ 
dent,  R.  2,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

HERP  WANTED — First-class  and  thoroughly 
experienced  dry  hand  milker;  do  not  apply  for 
this  position  unless  seeking  steady  employment 
and  able  to  earn  good  wages.  Address  STRATH- 
OLAiSS  FARM,  Fort  Chester,  N.  Y. 


FIRST-CRASS  general  farmer  with  farm  bred 
wife  who  together  would  assist  owner  in  de¬ 
veloping  small  chicken  farm  near  New  York; 
start  $90;  increase  with  interest  and  ability. 
ADVERTISER  4325,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  wanted  for  housework  on  farm,  two 
in  family,  all  conveniences,  six  rooms;  no 
farm  work  or  boarders;  good  treatment;  good 
home;  wagqs  $40  per  month  and  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4526,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Carpenter  and  handy  man  for  pri¬ 
vate  estate  work  in  country,  March  1,  1924; 
single,  middle-aged  man,  or  widower  without 
family;  apply  with  references;  good  beard  and 
room  provided.  ADVERTISER  4333,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  copy  names  in  doctor’s  of¬ 
fice;  handy  around  place;  drive  Ford  car; 
no  repairs.  ADVERTISER  4535,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  purebred  Ayrshires,  who 
is  first-class  dry-hand  milker;  boys’  school;  if 
married,  wife  to  take  position;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  giving  three  references  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOR,  Law- 
rence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  general  farmer, 
year  round  position.  Apply  BROADLEA 
FARM,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  Robert  Murray.  Mgr. 


WANTED — Two  Japanese  poultrymen;  one  with 
some  experience,  other  helper;  good  wages 
and  accommodations:  give  references.  Address, 
BOX  118,  Altoona,  Pa. 


FARMER-GARDENER  who  is  enough  of  a  car¬ 
penter,  painter  and  stone  mason  to  repair  farm 
buildings;  a  good  opening  for  a  good  man.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4545,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Man.  wife,  large  poultry  farm;  sep¬ 
arate  tenement,  electricity,  hot.  cold  water, 
bath,  etc.;  $75;  wife  ass’st  at  times  in  pro¬ 
prietor’s  house.  ADVERTISER  4543,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Bov  or  man  on  farm.  E.  V. 
BROWN,  Butler,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Chief  cook  for  boys’  school,  $75  per 
month;  also  housekeeper  dormitory,  $45: 
herdsman  or  general  farmer,  repairing  and 
painting,  good  pay,  depending  on  experience. 
BOX  708,  Rawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Men  to  do  advance  registry  testing 
in  New  Jersey;  requirements:  honesty,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Babcock  test: 
salary  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day  and  expenses: 
state  experience,  and  give  references.  AD¬ 
VANCED  REGISTRY  DEPARTMENT,  New. 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Boy  as  assistant  on  poultry  plant, 
no  cigarette  smokers  wanted :  give  age  and 
experience.  ADVERTISER  4549,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  poultryman,  must  have  good 
references;  state  wages  asked  with  room  and 
board:  give  age  and  nationality.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4548,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POURTRYMAN — One  of  the  best,  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  right  now:  only  first-class  position  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  4481,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

i - 

EXPERIENCED  herdsman  desires  charge  of 
large  dairy  using  milking  machines;  can  han¬ 
dle  big  proposition;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4450,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

t - 

POSITION  wanted  as  farm  superintendent 
March  1,  by  man  with  years  of  experience  as 
superintendent  on  large  certified  farm;  37  years 
of  age,  married;  college  graduate;  best  of  refer¬ 
ence  as  regards  character,  ability  and  honesty; 
only  a  large  position  considered  where  results 
are  expected  and  paid  for;  purebred  herd  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  4431,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  dairyman  wants  position  with 
certified  dairy  using  milking  machines;  A1 
cowman;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
4451,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman  would  like  position  as 
working  managpr,  15  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  American,  married  (no  children),  best  of 
references  ADVERTISER  4480,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Situation  as  manager  of  farm  where 
purebred  stock  is  kept:  middle-aged,  married, 
no  children.  RUSSERR  PARKER,  South  Euclid, 
Ohio. 


COUPEE,  German-Ameriean,  age  44,  childless; 

man  experienced  with  furnaces,  garden,  chic¬ 
kens,  etc. wife  good  laundress,  handy  with 
house  cleaning:  desires  position  with  well  to  do 
English-Ameriean  family;  wages  $125  month, 
room,  board,  privileges;  keep  dog.  Write  BOX 
876,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


ARE  you  looking  for  farm  manager,  qualified 
to  assume  responsibility  of  your  fruit  farms? 
Age  38;  married;  no  children;  12  years  with 
present  employer:  apples  a  specialty.  Address 
ADVERTISER  4523.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


QUARIFIED,  farm-raised,  married  man,  wants 
charge  large  orchard  April  1 :  comfortable 
house,  salary,  or  salary  and  commission;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4524,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wants  work  after  January  1;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  dairy,  fruit,  poultry;  no  bad 
habits;  best  reference;  state  wages  in  an¬ 
swer;  can  p"une  and  canonize.  ADVERTISER 
4529,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CRASS  gardener -florist  wants  to  take 
charge  of  small  gentleman’s  place;  first-c’ass 
references.  ADVERTISER  4530,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED— Working  superintendent 
wishes  position  on  private  estate:  take  com¬ 
plete  charge;  open  in  month  of  February  or 
March ;  if  necessary,  earlier;  married;  have  son 
10  years  of  age:  understands  greenhouses,  lawns, 
flower,  vegetable  gardens,  tree  planting  and 
pruning,  grading,  farm  crops,  cows,  horses, 
poultry,  and  construction  work;  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  a’l  branches;  furnish  best  references; 
please  state  salarv  and  locality  in  first  loiter. 
Address  ADVERTISER  4532,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman,  Scandinavian,  Protestant, 
single,  22  years  of  age,  4  years’  experience, 
is  open  for  position  as  first  or  second  man  on 
commercial  plant  or  gentleman’s  estate;  A1  ref¬ 
erence:  salarv,  room,  board  and  $70  per  month. 
JORGEN  HERTZ.  Route  2.  Coopersburg.  Pa. 


RERIABRE  man  wishes  to  cook  for  farm  hands. 
ADVERTISER  4534,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPRE,  Swedish,  desire  position  as  caretakers 
of  private  place  in  country;  man  drives  car. 
ADVERTISER  4536,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ARERT  American,  married,  desires  position  as 
superintendent  of  large  dairy  farm  or  estate, 
where  first-class  management  is  required;  open 
for  position  March  1.  ADVERTISER  4537,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  strong  Swiss  poultryman  wants  posi 
tion  on  private  estate;  wages  $75.  Write 
to  W.  TSCIIIEMER,  care  Steiuegger,  940  Third 
Ave.,  New  York. 


ORCHARDIST — Ten  years  practical  experience, 
managing,  production  and  marketing,  desires 
position  after  January  1,  managing  apple  or¬ 
chard;  references  furnished.  ADVERTISER 
4538.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  young  man,  age  20,  on 
dairy  farm;  life  experience,  steady  worker. 
ADVERTISER  4539.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CREAMERY  man,  experienced,  wishes  position 
as  manager  of  small  plant  or  soft  cheese 
maker;  Cornell  graduate:  can  make  butter  ami 
handle  market  milk;  state  particulars;  refe-- 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4542,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  positions  wanted — Young  unmarried 

men,  graduates  of  the  National  Farm  School, 
well-trained  to  handle  stock,  farm  machinery 
and  horses,  want  positions  as  farm  assistants, 
dairymen,  herdsmen,  tractor  men,  teamsters, 
poultrymen  and  greenhouse  men.  BERNHARD 
OSTROLENK,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


POURTRYMAN,  single,  wishes  position  on 
private  estate  taking  care  of  small  flock  of 
birds;  results  assured;  very  best  of  references; 
5  years’  experience  with  training.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4544,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  open  March  1;  American, 
32,  married;  agricultural  training;  5  years’ 
with  last  employer  as  superintendent  of  large 
estate;  familiar  with  live  slock,  machinery,  re¬ 
pairs;  A1  reference;  if  you  desire  results  on 
commercial  or  private  place,  address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4546,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POURTRYMAN,  single,  age  30,  long  experience, 
pleasing  personality,  no  bluffer;  can  satisfy 
the  most  discriminating.  Address,  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4547,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  sober  steady  man,  40,  with 
some  experience,  work  on  farm;  good  treat¬ 
ment  rather  than  high  wages  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4550,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SAFE — Farm,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. ;  104 
acres;  10-room  house;  modern  improvements; 
stable,  dairv  barn,  garages  for  three  cars,  etc,: 
$15,000.  Write  ADVERTISER  4423,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

l - — - 

FERTILE  farm.  60  acres,  new  buildings,  silo. 
R.  G.  KELLOGG,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  trade  40  acres,  30  acres  bearing 
apple  orchard,  new  8-room  house,  one  mile 
to  railroad  town.  Benton  County,  Ark.,  for 
several  million  feet  of  oak  saw  timber,  no 
(•••oss-tie  stuff.  ADVERTISER  4501,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


OWNER  wants  to  sell  his  two  farms  in  South 
Central  New  York  State;  cheap  and  easy 
terms.  Address,  110  KENWORTH,  Columbus,  O. 


F'OR  SALE  OR  RENT — Best  equipped  poultry 
plant  in  Massachusetts,  situated  at  Shirley. 
38  miles  from  Boston-  new  buildings,  houses  for 
1,200  hens;  over-head  automatic  feed  and  litter 
carrier,  running  water  in  every  house,  cement 
floors;  colony  houses;  brooders  for  4,000  ehix; 
incubator  3,600-egg  capacity;  Delco  electric 
plant;  very  large  barn  with  rat  proof  feed  room 
and  chutes;  12  acres  of  land;  purchase  of  high- 
grade  stock  from  Amherst  Agricultural  College 
optional:  price  without  stock  $8,500;  additional 
land  may  be  bought  if  desired;  no  dwelling 
house;  same  property  with  large  modern  dwell¬ 
ing  house  and  150  acres  of  land,  $18,500;  de¬ 
scription  on  application.  HICKORY  FARM, 
P.  O.  Townsend  Harbor,  Mass. 


$1,000  CASH  buys  productive  79-acre  farm, 
Sussex  Co.,  N.  j.:  good  location  and  markets; 
$1,500  mortgage;  for  particulars,  OWNER,  238 
F.  19tli  St..  New  York. 


COME  live  in  a  genuine  old-fashioned  Ameri¬ 
can  neighborhood  but  little  need  of  locks — in. 
my  40  years  can  recall  no  breaking  or  enter¬ 
ing,  yes  it’s  worth  something  to  live  in  Home- 
ville;  I  am  completing  a  semi-bungalow,  5 
rooms,  bath,  heat  and  all  the  other  improve¬ 
ments;  garage,  fruit,  large  corner  lot;  10  min¬ 
utes  walk  from  depot;  31  miles  out;  $7,500, 
$4,000  to  remain  if  desired;  if  an  American  of 
our  kind  inspect  any  week  day.  JOHN  V. 
HAAS,  Homeville,  Millington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Southern  New  York  hillside 
farms,  157  acres,  $1,200;  175  acres,  $3,000. 
If  interested,  write  ADVERTISER  4521,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Or  exchange  for  farm  and  boarding 
house,  general  store  with  full  stock  of  gro¬ 
ceries,  auto  supplies,  candy  and  ice  cream,  to¬ 
bacco;  house  has  electric  lights,  water,  tele¬ 
phone  and  furnace;  nice  orchard;  houses  for  500 
chickens;  ideal  place  for  auto  repair  shop:  price 
$8,500.  BOX  72.  R.  F‘.  I).  2,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


HAVE  10  acres  within  30  miles  of  New  York; 

main  road;  want  man  to  market  garden  on 
shares:  accommodation  free.  Advertiser’s  phone 
is  1491,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4528,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 11-acre  poultry  plant  on  main  road; 

modern  8-room  house,  all  conveniences;  550 
feet  of  laying  houses,  barn,  engine  house;  1.200 
layers;  near  Atlantic  City.  ADVERTISER 
4527,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


292-ACRE  farm  with  mortgage  $4,000;  price 
$5,000,  $12,000  worth  of  buildings:  \y2  miles 
from  station;  can  keep  75  head  of  stock;  must 
be  sold.  BOX  129,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— Farm.  60  acres,  for 
dairy  or  truck;  only  23  miles  from  New  York; 
good  buildings;  all  city  improvements.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4531,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


117  ACRES,  50  acres  clear,  well  located,  $3.- 
000:  cash  payment,  $1,000.  CALVERT  C. 
MERRIKEN,  Denton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 130-acre  farm  in  Monmouth  Coun¬ 
ty:  high  state  eultivation,  all  conveniences,  on 
concrete  road,  fine  location,  good  buildings,  near 
town,  suitable  dai’v.  truck,  general  farming. 
ISAAC  B.  VAN  DERVEER.  Freehold,  N.  J. 


FARM  for  exchange — Wanted  in  exchange  for 
240-acre  dairy  farm  in  Southern  Michigan,  60- 
acre  poultry  or  fruit  farm  with  woods  and  pas¬ 
ture:  dairying  best  paying  of  any  farm  busi¬ 
ness  today:  poor  health  of  owner  necessitates 
change.  ADVERTISER  4540,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  wanted  in  Southern  New  York.  100  acres 
or  more;  two  houses  preferred  or  two  adjoin¬ 
ing  farms:  must  be  reasonable.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4541,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


SURE  POP  (old)  white  rice  com  (shelled),  25 
lbs.  prepaid  third  zone,  $2.50;  large  lots  less. 
W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY — Quart,  85c;  gallon,  $2.75;  delivered. 

RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY,  Riverton,  N,  J, 

ALFALFA — Several  cars  first  cutting  ready; 

Timothy,  clover  and  second  cutting  later.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Rt.  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

I - - 

WANTED — Mammoth  Wishbone  incubator  in 
good  order.  ADVERTISER  4280,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

i - — — - 

FOR  SALE — Delco  light  plant;  750  watts  ca¬ 
pacity,  $250;  Delco  electric  pump  and  tank, 
300  gals,  per  hour,  $125;  all  in  good  order.  A. 
II.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  R.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  large  Oregon  prunes  direct;  25  lbs.,  ex¬ 
press  paid.  $3.85:  100  lbs.,  freight  paid, 

$12.35.  IvINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Ore. 

i  — - - — 

CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $2.10;  5  lbs.,  $1.15, 
delivered.  FAULKNER  APIARIES,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


PEANUTS,  large  and  sweet,  direct  from  farm; 

buy  package  for  Christmas;  bushel  (22  lbs), 
$2.25;  50  lbs..  $4.75;  100  lbs.,  $9  f.o.b.  here. 
J.  A.  SPEIGHT,  Lewiston,  N.  C. 

I _ - - 

HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.40.  prepaid  3d  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIR,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


CANDY  that’s  made  with  honey  is  more  de¬ 
licious  and  healthful;  try  our  Honeynut,  se¬ 
lected  nuts  are  finely  crushed  and  made  with 
pure  honey  into  this  nutritious  and  wholesome 
confection:  large  box,  over  pound  and  half,  $1; 
three  boxes.  $2.75,  postpaid;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  SAWYER  BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Va. 


KNITTING  YARN,  guaranteed  all  virgin  wool; 

samples  for  stamp:  heavy  fringe  mittens, 
$2.50  per  pair.  If.  F.  CROSBY,  Coudersport,  Pa. 

HONEY — -Wixson’s  pure  honey,  price  list  free. 
ROSCOE  F.  W1XON,  Dept.  G.,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


WIITTE  sweet  turnips  (Swedes),  100  lbs.,  $2, 
sacked.  PATTINGTON’S,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY— Best,  ever,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.90  postpaid  third  zone;  60-lb.  can,  $7.50 
here.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY — Guaranteed  pure;  5-11  pail, 
$1.15;  two  5-lb.  pails.  $2.25;  four  5-lb.  \  Mis, 
$4.25,  postpaid  into  third  zone;  60-lb.  can  here, 
delivered  at  station,  $8;  two  60-lb.  cans,  $1A. 
IltfGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  that  will  prove  satisfactory;  clove! 

5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1  and 
$1.80  postpaid  and  insured.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  blossom  honey,  nature’s  health  food, 
delicious  on  waffles,  pan  cakes,  bread;  a  re¬ 
lief  for  throat  afflictions,  croup:  6  lbs.  deliv¬ 
ered,  $1.68.  SCHILKE’S  HONEY  FARM,  Mata¬ 
wan,  N.  J. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buck 
wheat,  $1  and  $1.75  postpaid  third  zone;  sec¬ 
ond.  10  cents  less:  60  lbs.  here,  clover.  $7.50; 
buckwheat,  $6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS.  Romulus, 
N.  Y. 


SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  pure  pork  sausage, 
made  from  our  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm; 
three  pounds  for  $1.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM, 
Winterton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Second-hand  ice  p’ow;  state  condi¬ 
tion  and  lowest  price.  R.  P.  HADLEY, 
Blackstone,  Mass. 


FAMOUS  Indian  River  oranges  and  grapefruit — 
Finest  grown  in  this  country;  tree-ripened, 
freshly  picked;  makes  most  desirable  gift  to 
anyone;  $4.50  per  standard  box  f.o.b.  shipping 
point;  packed  half  oranges,  half  grapefruit  if 
desired;  half  box  assorted,  $2.50;  cash  must 
accompany  order:  satisfaction  guaranteed:  ref¬ 
erences:  Mercantile  Agencies,  Bank  of  Delray. 
GEO.  S.  MORIKAMI,  Delray,  Fla. 


MILK  chocolate  made  at  our  dairy;  the  best  you 
ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net, 
postpaid,  for  $1;  stores  sell  this  at  $1.75;  thou¬ 
sands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  among  my 
well-satisfied  customers.  Are  you  one  of  them? 
Please  send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W. 
WIND,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Bemis  transplanter,  improved 

Baldwin-American  fodder  cutter,  hand  or  pow 
er:  root  cutter,  bushel  capacity;  Angel  acety¬ 
lene  lighting  system,  with  fixtures.  Wanted — 
Cider  press,  large  size;  power  press.  ORRA  G. 
KILTON,  R.  7,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


CHOICE  new  Vermont  maple  syrup;  in  1-gal. 

cans,  $2.25;  in  %-gal.  cans,  $1.15;  in  1-qt. 
cans.  60c:  choice  new  Vermont  maple  sugar; 
in  5  or  11-lb.  pails,  30c  per  pound;  in  2,  4,  8 
or  16-ounce  cakes,  35c  per  pound;  remit  with 
order.  JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserv¬ 
ing  boy  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve 
years;  this  is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly 
solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only).  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


BASSWOOD  timber  for  sale.  Inquire  LEROY 
CHAFFEE,  R.  D.  No.  7,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FARM-MADE  pure  pork  sausage,  3-lb.  bag,  $1, 
postpaid.  W.  M.  LAW,  Farmersville,  N.  Y. 


WANT  a  Star  well  drilling  machine.  No.  34T; 

gasoline  tractor,  second-hand.  BOX  200,  R. 
D.  No.  1,  Mountain  Top,  Pa. 


50  SECOND-HAND  incubators  wanted.  C.  M. 
LATJVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STRAW  wanted,  small  bales  preferred,  wheat 
or  oat;  must  be  guaranteed  sweet.  ELM 
VALLEY  FARM,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


GASOLINE  lanterns.  10,  as  good  as  new  for  sale 
cheap:  also  beautiful  dining-room  gasoline 
lamp.  SAM  FRANKMAN,  R.  D.  1,  Lakewood, 
N.  J. 


WANT  to  buy  one  or  two  carloads  of  wheat  or 
oat  straw  and  same  quantity  of  clover  hay. 
delivered  on  cars,  Somerville,  N.  J. ;  send  full 
particulars  to  A.  M.  HELLER,  182  Freling- 
huysen  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


HONEY  of  quality,  best  by  test:  5  lbs.  clover, 
$1.15:  10  lbs.,  $2.10:  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75, 
postpaid  promptly.  M.  BALLARD,  Roxbury, 


FOR  SALE — No.  7  Mann  green-bone  cutter. 

good  as  new,  $12:  suitable  for  flock  of  40 
to  100  hens.  J.  KARL  GAYLORD,  Hamilton, 
N.  Y. 


Legal  Questions 


Settling  an  Estate 

Will  you  advise  me  the  best  way  to 
settle  an  estate?  In  case  the  husband 
dies  leaving  his  estate  to  his  wife,  then 
the  wife  dies  leaving  no  children,  would 
the  property  go  to  her  brothers,  being 
the  nearest  relatives?  Could  the  broth¬ 
ers  sell  this  property  and  give  a  good  free 
title  to  the  purchaser  or  could  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  settle  the  estate  by  dividing 
the  property  in  equal  shares  to  the  broth 
ers.  or  would  it  have  to  be  settled  through 
the  court?  How  long  would  it  take  to 
settle  the  estate?  J.  a.  m. 

You  do  not  state  sufficient  facts  for 
ns  to  give  you  specific  advice  as  to  the 
settlement  of  the  estate.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  from  your  letter  whether  there  wras 
a  will  or  not,  nor  does  it  appear  whether 
or  not  there  were  any  debts  unpaid.  If 
you  have  to  have  an  administrator  ap¬ 
pointed  or  will  probated  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  employ  an  attorney,  and 
w'e  would  suggest  that  you  take  it  up 
with  him  in  the  first  instance.  An  ad¬ 
ministrator  can  take  18  months  to  .set¬ 
tle  an,  estate,  but  it  may  be  settled  in 
less  time.  n.  t. 


Liability  for  Fence 

I  have  a  flock  of  sheep  (32),  and  am 
at  present  keeping  them  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  because  my  neighbor  will  not  put 
up  a  fence  that  will  turn  sheep.  They 
Tun  in  another  neighbor’s  corn  and  rather 
than  have  any  more  trouble  I  have  them 
shut  up.  He  refused  to  put  up  any  fence 
whatever  unless  he  is  compelled  to.  His 
fence  is  a  dilapidated  stone  fence  with 
two  wires  on  top,  but  is  in  very  poor 
condition,  and  his  live  stock  is  in  my 
pasture  quite  a  lot.  Can  he  be  made  to 
build  a  fence  that  will  turn  sheep  if  he 
has  no  sheep?  Who  is  responsible  for 
the  damage  my  sheep  do  to  other  neigh¬ 
bors’  crops  if  they  go  through  his  half 
of  the  line  fence?  I  wish  to  avoid  all 
trouble  if  possible.  J.  T.  F. 

New  York. 

Your  proper  procedure  will  be  to  serve 
notice  on  adjoining  owner  to  build  his 
half  of  the  fence  and  if  it  is  not  built 
within  30  days  after  legal  notice  is 
served,  you  are  at  liberty  to  build  the 
same  and  recover  the  expense  from  the 
adjoining  owner.  If  the  fence  has  been 
divided,  legally,  and  your  animals  es¬ 
cape  to  the  lands  of  another  due  to  his 
failure  to  build  his  portion  of  the  fence 
there  can  be  no  recovery  against  you. 

N.  T. 


Sales  Tax  on  Real  Estate 

Four  years  ago  we  purchased  a  farm 
expecting  to  make  a  permanent  home  of 
it.  For  several  reasons  it  is  advisable  to 
sell.  The  land  has  increased  in  value, 
due  to  better  cultivation,  and  the  build¬ 
ings  are  in  a  much  better  state  of  repair. 
We  are  close  enough  to  the  new  freight 
yards  the  N.  Y.  C.  Railroad  is  building 
to  more  than  double  the  value  of  the 
place  either  as  a  farm  or  for  building 
purposes.  What  per  cent  is  the  federal 
sales  or  transfer  tax.  and  is  there  also  a 
State  tax?  If  we  sell  for  more  than  the 
purchase  price,  must  we  pay  an  income 
tax  on  the  difference?  Would  not  there 
be  some  exemptions?  I.  H.  D. 

New  York. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
taxable  income  from  the  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  real  property  the  basis 
shall  be,  federal  tax : 

1.  In  case  the  property  was  acquired 
before  March  1.  1913,  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  property  as  of  that  date. 

2.  In  case  the  property  was  acquired 
on  or  after  that  date  the  cost  thereof. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
gain  derived  from  the  saTe  of  real  prop¬ 
erty  under  the  State  income  tax.  the  date 
of  valuation  is  fixed  as  July  1,  1919.  No 
profit  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  de¬ 
rived  if  neither  the  cost  nor  the  fair  mar¬ 
ket  value  on  January  1,  1919,  exceeds  the 
value  realized. 

We  do  not  know  what  you  refer  to 
when  you  say  a  Federal  transfer  tax,  in 
this  connection.  Revenue  stamps  must 
be  attached  to  the  deed  to  the  amount  of 
50  cents  for  each  $500  valuation  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  any  mortgage  remaining  on  the 
property.  N- T- 

Avoiding  Permanent  Right  of  Way 

One  of  your  readers  asked  recently  bow 
he  could  arrange  matters  so  as  to  allow 
people  to  cross  his  property  without  there¬ 
by  giving  to  the  public  a  prescriptive 
easement,  or  right  of  way.  The  reply 
was  that  this  could  not  safely  be  done.  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
being  done  in  several  places  in  this  city, 
and  that  the  right  of  the  owner  is  being 
safeguarded  by  the  simple  process  of  clos¬ 
ing  the  right  of  way  one  day  in  each  year. 
In  this  manner  the  owner  indicates  that 
the  public  user  is  by  his  permission  only, 
and  not  as  a  matter  of  right.  If  you 
think  it  worth  while  to  call  your  in¬ 
quirer’s  attention  to  this  device,  it  might 
solve  his  difficulties.  w.  s.  W. 

New  York.  , 


The  Spreader  You  Want 

When  you  buy  a  manure  spreader  you  want: 

1.  A  machine  that  will  stand  up  under  its  work 
year  after  year  without  giving  trouble, 

2.  One  that  will  spread  evenly,  and  well  beyond 
the  wheels,  and  will  chop  the  manure  into 
fine  bits  to  mix  easily  with  the  soil. 

3.  One  that  is  easy  to  load — with  a  box  that  is 
only  waist  high. 

4.  One  with  pivoted,  auto-type  front  wheels 
that  turn  sharp  corners. 

5.  A  spreader  with  no  apron  slats,  gears  or 
worms  to  break  or  get  out  of  adjustment. 

Because  you  get  all  these  things,  and  more,  in 
the  E-B  Spreader,  it  is  the  logical  one  for  you 
to  buy.  Our  free  booklet  gives  further  in¬ 
formation.  Send  for  it. 


Emerson-Brantmgham  Implement  Co. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26  Yo  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.230MUNCIE,  IND. 


SAVE  $5  to  $0C 
™TFHAMESM 

PHILA.RADEPI  J 


Shall  this 
happen  in 

YOUR  orchard  ? 


You  wouldn’t  double  lock  the  doors  of  your  home — and 
leave  the  windows  wide  open. 

Then  why  should  you  hope  to  keep  worms  out  of  your 
fruit  when  you  protect  it  with  drops  of  poison — and 
leave  the  spots  in  between,  untouched? 

Yet,  after  all,  isn’t  that  exactly  what  you  are  doing1 
when  you  spray — no  matter  how  carefully — in  the  old 
fashioned  way? 


For  Example — 

The  apple  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  above  was  very 
thoroughly  sprayed  with 
a  mixture  of  4  pounds  of 
arsenate  of  lead  to  100 
gallons  of  water. 

The  coverage  was  an 
exceptional  one;  yet  cod¬ 
ling  moth  worms  easily 
effected  an  entrance,  and 
the  marketability  of  the 
fruit  was  ruined. 

The  Answer? 
“Granted,”  you  say,  “but 
can  this  uneven,  spotty 
coverage  be  prevented?” 

For  answer,  we  refer 
you  to  over  100,000  suc¬ 
cessful  fruit  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  growers  who  have 


m/so 

■ 

SPRAY  .SPREADER  &  ADHESIVE 


SPREADS 
SPRAY  AND 
MAKES  IT 
STAY 


prevented  it,  to  a  most 
gratifying  degree  during 
the  past  three  years — 
simply  by  adding  KAY- 
SO  to  their  Arsenate  of 
Lead,  Bordeaux  or  Lime- 
Sulfur  Sprays. 

Get  the  Facts ! 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
investigate  KAYSO — 
the  remarkable  spray 
spreader  and  adhesive 
that  provides  a  uniform 
coating  of  poison — and 
*  *“*  makes  it  stick  better. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  ex¬ 
planatory  booklets!  Or 
better  still,  send  for  a 
sample  package — if  your 
dealer  does  not  have  it — 
and  prove  its  worth  in  an 
actual  orchard  test. 


Check  this  Coupon  and  mail  to  New  York  office 


Golden  State 
Sales  Corporation 

(Formerly  California 
Central  Creameries, Inc.) 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 

New  York  Address 
175  Franklin  Street 


r 


**-**»CTt**  ft 


I  |  Check  here  and  en¬ 
close  40c  for  sample 
package  of  KAYSO  — 
enough  for  200  gallons. 


NAME. 


I  |  Check  here  for  de¬ 
scriptive  literature; 
including  the  testimony 
of  spraying  experts. 

R 1 


ADDRESS . 
TOWN _ 


STATE_ 


Our  agency  proposition 
open  in  a  few  counties 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  arrange  for 
your  Unadilla  Silo.  While  our 
factory  is  not  rushed  you  may 
secure  the  famous  Unadilla  with 
the  greatest  saving  ewer  offered 
on  early}  orders. 

Send  today  for  our  large  illustrated 
catalog  showing  details  of  the  Better- 
Built  Unadilla. 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 


own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 


The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 


Write  today  for  particulars 
and  our  free  book.  “Saving 
with  Silos.”  Tell  us  how  many 
cowsyou  are  milking  and  we’ll 
also  send  a  valualje  Handy 
Pocket  Record  Book,  especial¬ 
ly  arranged  for  farm  accounts. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


NEW  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 


!  Wire  fence  that  beats  time  I 

There  are  two  kinds  of  wire  used  in  making 
fenae.  Galvanizing  helps  both,  but  can’t  save 
the  short-lived  kind.  Better  look  into  this 
before  you  need  more  fenee.  Write  today  s 
for  our  catalogue. 

I  BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  38  East  Maumee  St,  ADRIAN,  MICH.  I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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